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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  VII. 


Ir  this  volnme  the  same  general  plan  and  editorial  man^ment  have  continued 
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whether  ancient  or  modern. 
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New,  CaiBua,  a  Britlih  miMionwy  to  AMca  wbo 

nflcnd  mmjrdofxi  very  recently,  waa  a  member  of  the 
Unted  Mttioditt  Free  Churchet  of  En^aiid.  He  was 
Uboting  among  the  Chagga,  wboae  cbiel,  Mandaim, 
cooccired  ill>feelinga  «g«iuM  New,  and  used  him  so  iU 
ttiit  be  died  in  oonseqnenee  of  the  Mvere  tnatment  be 
cxprnmeed,  in  the  Bomnier  of  1876.  The  Britith  gor- 
wau  ia  at  this  wxidng  in  negotiatkm  with  the 
Ctegga  to  mam  indemnity  tat  their  brutal  conduct 
imfdaoaeofitsanlijecia,  Hr.New  deacms  to  be  re- 
wnbcnd  not  only  for  his  Cbriatian  niniooary  labora, 
hntakotehiaaenrioe  to  African  exploration. 

Raw-Birth  ia  the  technieal  expmmon  freqoently 
BKd  iBMead  of  rtgemeratiom  to  express  the  change  from 
i  utoral  or  iirdigiona  to  a  Chriatian  living.  The 
Cliaidi  of  EngUod  theology  deAnea  it  as  "  That  thing 
•bid  if  Mature  a  hnman  being  emmot  han "  that  be 
■qr  be  baptised  with  water  nd  the  Holy  Ghoat,  and 
nciived  into  Chriat'a  holy  Cbnreh,  and  be  made  a  liv^ 
aember  of  the  aamA."  **A  death  onto  sin,  and  a  new 
tvd  Mte  riffkteoiMett,"  In  short,  it  is  tliat  change  of 
tbe  moral  natare  which  ia  requisite  for  salvation.  This 
reqmTenient,  made  by  the  Protestant  Church  in  Christ's 
ouae,  ia  undertaken  by  the  person  to  be  b^rtiaed.  In 
the  AngMican  and  Lutheran  churchea^  in  the  eaae  of  in- 
lutt  to  be  hapdaed,  the  sponsor  or  parent  nsomefl  the 
—Tffwimtty  of  BO  training  the  candidate  for  baptism 
Ihtt  Vben,  "baring  come  to  years  of  discretion,"  he 
nengoiiea  the  Towa  of  his  baptism,  and  "  lirea  soberly, 
tigfateottily,  and  godly  in  this  present  world."  An  am- 
tngnit^  hM  arisen  from  the  difference  o(  sense  in  which 
tlK  torn  *'new-btrth"  ia  at  different  times  employed. 
It  ii  aatd  by  some  (in  a  sense  allied  to  the  above  state- 
nut)  to  denote  the  adnuasion  to  the  priril^tes  with 
vhid  the  Christian  Church  is  endowed :  naimly,  that 
gm  whose  tendency  is  to  place  us  in  the  way  of  sal- 
ntion;  by  others,  to  signify  the  state  of  mind  tuiti^  to 
those  who  are  bom  of  God,  and  are  in  the  path  that  leads 
to  etonal  life.  See  the  articles  Convkbsiom;  Jus- 
TincATiox;  Kege-xebation ;  Salvation.  (J.H.W.) 

Wew-Bom.  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  United 
Sutas  in  the  eady  put  of  the  last  oentory.   It  was 
siipaatsd  by  Mitthiaa  Baamann,  n  Qeman  emigrant, 
*b»  a^bvfced  Ibr  Amorka  b  1719;  and  aetUed  in  what 
iiaowBa^Co«uiqr,Pa.  Dnriog  the  few  years  whteh 
he  paassd  in  hb  adopted  country — be  died  in  1727— 
BsaMna  saeeeeded  in  drawing  around  him  a  email  sect 
eho  called  tbemaelvea  Nen^-Jiom,  pretending  to  have 
KcciTed  the  new  birth  through  mediate  inspiration, 
»ff«ntiona,  dreams,  and  the  lik&    Any  one  who  had 
th«  been  TCgeoerated  waa  alleged  to  be  like  Christ  and 
and  lo  ba  iDoapab4e  of  any  longer  ooramitting  sin. 
^  denied  tbat  the  BiUe  is  neeeasHy  as  a  means  of 
Mlmioa,  and  scoffed  at  the  holy  sacraments  The 
pntilefpe  of  impeccability  they  believed  to  be  the  por- 
iM  af  aU  who  tfsly  bekraged  to  Christ.   The  New- 
fink  tbqrhdl  to  be  that  new  atone  wUch  none  know^ 
TO— A 


eth  bat  he  Hiat  raodnth  tt.  1%e  sect  appeaia  to  ban 
sorvlved  the  death  of  its  founder  little  more  Uian 
twoi^yeark  awGn^iier,Faitkto/tkeWoi^'A,B8S, 

Kew  Britain  is  the  name  of  one  principal  and  of 
several  subsidiary  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  aituated 
between  lat.  49  and  6"^  80'  S.,  and  long.  148°  and  152' 
80'  £.  The  principal  island,  800  miles  in  length,  and 
having  an  area  of  VifiOO  square  miles,  lies  east  of  Mew 
Guinea,  from  wbkh  it  is  separated  by  Damfuer  Strait. 
The  surface  ia  mountainous  in  the  interior,  with  active 
volcanoes  in  the  north,  but  along  the  coast  an  ferdle 
pbune.  Forests  abound  ia  the  island,  and  palms,  sugai^ 
cane,  breadfruit,  etc.,  are  produced.  The  inbabiunts, 
the  number  of  whom  ia  unknown,  are  the  AV^riloa. 
They  are  well-formed,  active,  and  of  a  very  dark  com- 
plexion. They  are  further  advanced  in  dvilization 
than  ia  usual  among  the  Polyoettsos,  have  a  formal  re- 
ligious worship,  temples,  and  images  of  tfadr  deities. 
New  Britain  was  first  seen  by  Le  Main  and  Scbonteu 
in  1616,  but  Damj^,  at  a  lalar  date,  was  the  first  to 
land.   See  for  details  the  articles  MiOBrros  and  Polt- 

Kttw  Bnmawiok,  a  province  of  British  America, 
originall;  a  part  of  Nova  Sootia,  is  situated  to  the  north 
of  that  province,  and  to  the  south-east  of  Canada.  It 
has  an  area  ot  27,882  square  miles,  with  a  coast-ltne  of 
600  miles  in  eztenu  The  population  of  New  Bruns- 
wick in  1871  amounted  to  28^684.  The  sceneiy  of  this 
pimrinoe  ia  beantifhl,  ila  soil  ia  rieb,  and  the  lud 
abounds  in  mineml  weelth.  The  nortbem  distiicta  of 
the  province,  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleuia  to  the  St  John, 
are  occupied  by  metamorpbic  slates.  In  the  south 
the  carboniferous  and  new  red  sandstone  systems  (in- 
cluding deposits  of  red  marl  and  gypsum,  and  exten- 
sive beds  at  coal)  pievaiL  One  third  of  the  sorfooe  of 
New  Brunswick  is  uideri»d  by  a  bed  of  coaL  Many 
of  the  floal-mcasures,  bowevor,  are  ttun  and  impure;  but 
the  ooal  of  Albert  Oonoty  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  de- 
posits of  tntuminoua  ooei  on  the  American  continent,  and 
is  apparently  inexhauslihle:.  Throughout  the  province 
2842  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  1861,  and  18,244  tons  in 
1861;  but  mining  has  not  yet  Iwoome  an  iroportaoc 
branch  of  indnstiy.  QM  and  silver  eoour  in  New 
Brunswick;  copper  and  iron  ore  excellent  quality 
abound;  gypsum,  plumbago,  and  limestone  an  very 
abundant;  and  the  freestone  of  the  province,  onaur- 
p steed  for  beauty  and  dondtiltty,  commands  a  high 
price  in  the  United  Sutes.  In  1861,  42,965  caska  of 
lime,  42,476  grindatones,  14,080  tons  of  building-atone, 
and  14,000  tons  of  gypaum  wen  brought  into  the  roar> 
ket.  WiU  anunala  abound  in  the  provihce,  the  lakes 
and  riven  an  well  stoekad  with  fish,  and  along  the 
coasts  cod,  haddock,  salmon,  and  other  flab  are  caught 
in  great  plenty.  Indeed,  its  fisheries  are  a  principal 
sonrce  of  income  to  the  province.  The  a}ttnmi— and  e*' 
pecially  the  season  called  tt^y  Ipj^wai^nipg  (jqmen- 
huly  agraeablB,  and  the  mvmtf  aCthe  wuter&s  been 
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■beady  moeb  mitigated  by  the  clearing  of  the  tontta. 
In  the  interior,  the  beat  in  nniDer  riaee  to  80°,  and 
aometimes  to  95°;  and  in  winter,  which  laata  from  the 
middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  mer- 
cury sometimes  falls  as  low  as  40°  below  aero.  At 
Frederickton,  the  capital,  rituated  on  St.  John  River, 
65  miles  from  the  south,  and  180  miks  from  the  north 
coast,  the  temperature  ranges  from  &ffi  below  to  96° 
above  aao,  and  the  mein  ia  about  48°.  In  ita  SMnal 
cifcnmatancet  New  Brunswick  is  preferable  to  any  ter- 
ritory in  the  aame  latitude.  Though  not  much  given 
to  agricultural  developaient,  a  healthy  state  pervades 
all  claasea  of  aociety,  aa  may  be  learned  from  the  fact 
that  the  ptoviDciat  penitentiary  of  St.  John  conuined 
only  thir^eoi)Tieu(onDee.81,187S).  Altogether  the 
province  baa  fourteen  jails,  and  these  only  contained  in 
all  149  inmates,  according  to  the  census  of  1871.  This 
im usually  high  moral  status  of  the  community  is  fostered 
by  a  syMem  of  free  public  schools,  which  was  last  im- 
provedbyanactof  1871.  The  schools  are  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  a  chief  superintendent  of  education 
of  the  province,  with  a  county  inspector  for  each  county, 
and  boanls  of  trustees  for  the  several  districts,  and  are 
supported  tty  a  provindal  grant  and  a  county  tax  equal 
to  tiarty  cents  per  bead,  mpplemented  by  a  kcal  tax, 
which  includes  a  poU-tax  of  one  dollar  per  bead.  The 
expenditures  from  the  pmviiKial  tieaamy  for  school 
purposes  during  the  year  ending  April  80,  1674,  were 
$1*22,067  69.  The  number  of  schools  in  operadon  dur- 
ing the  aammer  term  ending  Oct.  81, 1874,  was  1049, 
with  1077  teacben  and  46,Nt9  pupils;  number  in  at- 
toidanoe  Knne  portion  of  the  year  ending  on  that  date, 
60,467;  number  of  school  districts,  1892;  number  of 
scbocd-bouees,  1060.  A  |ffovincial  training  and  model 
school  is  sustained  at  Frederickton ;  besides  which  there 
is  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  at  Frederickton,  es- 
tablished dnce  1800,  which  embraces  in  ita  cnrriculum 
a  classical  couree  of  three  years,  and  special  courses  in 
civil  engineering  and  surveying,  agricultore,  oommerce, 
and  navigation.  Tbm  lean  annual  scludanbip  of  f60 
fat  one  Mudent  for  eadi  ooonty,  who  also  receives  tui- 
tion ftee ;  and  there  are  five  free  sclndanhips,  distrib- 
uted among  the  ooantiea  and  cittea,  exempt^  from  the 
payment  of  tuition  fees  also.  In  1872-78  the  number 
of  professors  was  7;  students,  61.  The  Methodists  sinoe 
1862  own  Mount  Alliaon  Westeyan  Colk^  at  Sackville, 
which  is  in  conneeiioB  with  the  prorindal  mumrity, 
and  ia  open  to  both  aexca.  It  lua  clasrical.  adentiOc^ 
and  apedal  classes,  and  provision  is  made  for  theolog- 
ioal  instmctioo.  A  male  academy  and  coromercial 
school,  In  operation  more  than  thirty  years,  and  a  fe- 
male academy,  organized  in  1864,  are  connected  with 
it.  In  1878-74  these  institutions  had  16  profeaaors  and 
instntctoia  (6  in  the  cidlcge),  218  students  (84  in  the 
college),  and  a  library  of  4000  volumes.  The  Bomao 
Catbolica  have  the  fib  Joseph's  College  at  Memram- 
cooh;  it  has  a  commerdal  eonrae  of  tarn  years,  and  a 
classical  course  of  five  years,  both  tanght  throogh  the 
medium  uftbe  French  and  English  brancbea.  In  1874-76 
it  employed  18  professors  and  instructors,  and  had  140 
Btudents,  and  a  library  of  1000  volumes. 

The  firat  Wealeyan  missionary  sent  ont  to  this  coun- 
try was  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Biabop^  who  arrived  in  the  dty 
of  St  John,  the  ca|Htal  of  the  ookmy,  Sepb  24,  1791. 
He  fimnd  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  gteat  spiritual 
desdtntion,  and  commenced  his  bboca  in  the  tnie  mia- 
SKXury  sfnriL  From  this  small  banning  much  good 
reenhed,  and  the  Methodists  have  become  a  powerful 
and  a  respectable  body  in  the  country.  The  Congre- 
garionalists,  Baptisti^  Ptesbytarians^  and  EpfacnpaBana 
have  also  diiite  much  liMr  the  apread  of  the  tiospeL  Al- 
though the  work,  as  carried  on  by  all  denominatioDS  in 
New  Bnmawiek,  resemble*  in  many  respects  that  of  the 
mother  country,  there  is  still  a  loud  call  for  an  increase 
o(  evangelical  agency  to  meet  the  spiritual  necenitiee 
of  a  scattered  p«^ialatiaa  in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  as 
Binbm  are  adll  to  be  liMnHl  who  aeUom  hear  a  ISofiwl 


The  nnmbar  of  the  InhaUtanla  in  1871 
lonpng  to  the  vaiioas  idigioua  denominationa,  and  the 
numbtf  of  chuKhca  and  buildii^  attadnd  tbanto»  an 
shown  in  the  fallowing  taUei 
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Of  the  Baptists,  27,866  were  Free-will  Baptist^  and  of 
the  Methodists,  26,212  were  Wesleyaos.  The  prindpal 
denominations  not  named  in  the  table  were  Adventista 
(711),  Christian  Conference  (1418),  CongiqpUaooaliais 
(1198),  and  Universalists  (690). 

New  Bniuawick  and  Nova  Scotia  originally  fimned 
one  French  colony,  called  Acmlia  or  tfme  France.  The 
lirst  settlemesit  within  the  pneent  limits  of  New  Bruns- 
wick was  made  by  the  Vnaek  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleon 
in  1689.  Other  settlements  were  made  in  1672  on  the 
Miramichi  River,  and  elsewhere  on  the  east  coast.  This 
accounts  for  the  large  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  coontiy.  In  1718  Acadia  was  ceded  to  the  English 
by  the  trea^  of  Utrecht  The  first  British  settler  ee- 
ul^ed  himself  on  the  Minunichi  in  1764,  and  in  1784 
New  Bruonridt  was  sepanUed  firom  Nova  Sooda,  and 
erected  into  a  distinct  colony.  The  first  kgidative  as- 
sembly met  at  St  John  in  Jannaiy,  1786.  At  the  doae 
of  the  American  Revolution  about  5000  royalists  firom 
the  United  States  settled  tboe,  and  their  desoendanu 
now  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population.  In 
1867  New  Bruniwick  waa  made  a  Britlih  province  o( 
the  Canadian  dominion,  and  is  now  ruled  by  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  holds  office  for  five  years,  assisted  by  an 
executive  council  of  nine  members,  who  are  all  re^ion- 
riUe  M  an  assemUy  of  the  people.  See  tar  Airther  de- 
tnl»tbBAmenemC]fehjpmdia,$.v.  (J.H.W.) 

Kaw  Caledonia,  an  island  of  the  South  Paciflc 
Ocean,  belonging  to  France,  and  lying  about  720  milee 
east-north-east  of  the  coast  of  Queensland,  in  Australia, 
in  lat  20^-220  80'  S.,  long.  1640-167°  E,  is  about  200 
miles  in  length,  80  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  about  60,000.  New  Caledonia  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  is  traversed  in  tbe  direction  of  iu  leng:t  h, 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  by  a  range  of  mountains^ 
which  in  some  cases  reach  the  height  of  about  8000  feet* 
and  is  surrounded  by  sand-banks  and  coral-reefs.  There 
are  secure  harbors  at  Port  Balade  and  Port  St  Vincent, 
the  former  on  the  north-east,  the  latter  on  the  south- 
west part  of  the  island.  In  the  valleys  the  soil  ia  fhiit- 
ful,  producing  the  cocoa-nut,  banana,  mango,  breadfruit, 
etc  Tbe  sugarcane  is  cultivated,  and  the  vine  gtowe 
wild.  The  coasts  soi^tort  considefable  ttaets  of  Ibrest, 
but  the  mountains  are  barren. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia,  who  resemble  the 
Papuan  rsce,  consist  of  different  tribes.  They  speak 
a  language  kindred  to  the  Australian  tongues,  and  arc 
hospitable  and  honest  They  ate  a  weU-focined  people, 
tall  and  lobntt,  bat  indolent  Their  skin  is  deep  black, 
and  their  hair  coarse  and  bushy.  They  are  ftmd  of 
punting  thdr  faces,  and  even  in  settlements  they  wear 
but  liule  dothing.  Their  huts,  built  of  spars  and  reeds, 
thatched  with  bark,  and  entered  a  very  nail  open- 
ing, bear  some  resemblance  to  beehives. 

New  Caledonia  was  discovered  by  captain  Cook  in 
1774.  In  1868  tbe  FnuOi  tocdt  oAcid  poseesdon  of  it, 
and  it  is  now  comprised  under  tbe  same  govemiDMt 
with  Otaheite  and  the  Marqaesas  Isles.  New  C^edonia 
has  hitherto  been  scarcely  virited  by  Protestant  mis- 
Monaiy  enterprise^  Some  teachers  from  Samoa  at- 
tempted to  form  a  oommnnity  on  tbe  Isle  of  Pines  aboat 
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5«n  vhh  gnat  »■!  md  eoang«,  worthy  of  better  re- 
nlU  than  tbey  bave  secured.  It  is  oot  easy  to  obtain 
lanMctednMrafthew  Bttempta  from  tbe  loose  and 
di^oiiilcd  MaMmcnts  eoutdned  In  the  ^Mwfe*  de  b 
Pnpagiaiom  A  la  Foi,  th«  onl;'  aathori^  to  whii^  we 
ttknaccna.  We  find  that  for  sevend  ycais  t6en  have 
been  ■  Ticar  apoetolic  of  Melane^  and  Hicronena, 
wboK  head-qoaners  hare  varied  aooording  to  eircnm- 
itmecL  One  of  these  dignitaries,  biah<^  EpaUe,  was 
■srind  11 1846,  in  the  exmise  of  his  ToettioD,  at  the 
Sotooo  Usnds,  in  the  nrighboriiood  of  New  Ounea. 
Tbe  prints  bis  compankoa,  absolutely  ftvbade  the  re- 
priiili  wfaicb  a  Praoch  oOoer  would  fidn  hare  emfdaed 
hr  his  death,  and  the  mifldoo  in  that  quarter  has  aace 
been  tbandDued.  Bishop  Epalte  has  been  succeeded  in 
ha  ncariaie  by  nwosrigneur  CoUomb,  titular  bishop  of 
AotipbeDe,  whose  head-qoarten  for  so  mo  time  were  in 
Kcv  Giltdonia.  In  1846  and  in  18U  we  dnd  priests 
libHtng  iritii  reiy  indifllnent  success  among  these  in- 
tiact^  BBTages;  and  in  1847  a  ferocious  onsUugbt 
vu  msde  00  tbeir  little  quarters  in  Balsd,  in  which  two 
pfiesi*  were  killed,  and  bishop  Collomb  himself  narrowly 
txMfti  with  bis  life.  The  assault  was  wholly  nnpro- 
Tuk«d;  but  one  of  Che  party  seems  to  have  unfort«»- 
aiidy  cxhiintcd  a  gun  in  self-defence,  which  height- 
toed  eke  euspnatioo  of  the  assailants.  Yiolent  though 
domd  rrtiUMitian  wm  tAea  for  it  the  crew  of  a 
jiaA  Ttssel  of  war.  The  French  occnpaUon  in  this 
iiMtaiHS  seems  therefore  to  hare  been  preceded  for  some 
run  by  the  miarionary  efforts  <^  their  ecclesiastics. 
Very  leoenUy  the  labors  of  the  Boman  Catholic  mis- 
SNBines  have  beta  crowned  with  greater  success  than 
haooton.  Sereral  thouaaod  natives  have  embraced 
Cbrinwiity,  and  formed  prosperom  Mttkments,  where 
in  DOW  cnUiTsted  a  variety  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  in- 
dndiiig  wheat  and  bariey,  besidee  the  raiung  of  live- 
HocL  The  number  of  islanders  who  have  embraced 
Ckiutitiuty  is  estimated  at  6000.  They  are  proving 
indutniMn  and  temperate  citizens.  During  the  last 
Ficaeh  revoluUtmary  movement  the  Communists  con- 
demaal  to  penal  life  were  sent  to  this  island.  9ee  the 
(LoodM)  (butrterfy  Reviim,  pC  i,  p.  97  aq.^  see 
>i«o  MBLAirasiA.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Newcastle,  Wiluam  CAvamngH,  Didte  of,  an 
^ngM  gaeral  who  fought  against  the  Covenanters, 
4wms  a  place  here  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  war- 
fut  of  a  Sute  Church  against  noncoaforming  reUgion- 
i'tt  Bt  was  bom  in  ld92.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
Vmm  Canadiih,  founder  of  the  ducal  hoMe  oTDer- 
•■kne;  aneaeded  In  1617  to  large  estates,  and  devoted 
^Sma^  to  poetry,  rannc,  and  other  accomplishments. 
In  1810  be  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  boron  Ogle  and 
nmoBt  HansfleM,  and  in  1688  was  created  earl  of 
^<ewcaNle.iipoa-Tyite.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  dvtl 
*in  he  nded  with  tbe  king,  U>  whose  treastny  he  oon- 
tribMsdXl(MMM^  and  took  the  Add  at  tbe  head  of  200 
wiUeoi  Hewasintnistedwithtbeooininandofthe 
W  mrtbem  conntiee;  and,  rataing  an  anny  of  10,000 
«»,  he  piDMntfld  tbe  power  of  tbe  PuUament  in  that 
pm  of  Eaglmd,  defeated  Sit  Thomas  Fdrfax  at  Ather- 
wb  Hoot,  Jane  80, 1648,  and  was  made  marquis  of  New- 
fmOt,  Sobsequently  be  held  the  Soots  in  check  at 
IknliaiB;  but  was  obliged  in  April,  1644,  In  conseqoenoe 
•f  tbedrfcat  of  eohwel  BeOnna  at  Sdby,  to  thnnr  hin>- 
Nif  wiA  aB  tS»  feme  into  Toifc,  where  for  the  next 
Mths  be  sitehied  an  Inveatownt  by  a  greatly 
^ttior  anny  under  Fairfio^  Upon  the  advance  of 
die  ro^al  army  ander  Rnpert,  be  J«>bwd  tbe  latter,  with 
gnatcr  part  of  tbe  gaitiaon,  and  endeavored  to 
poMde  bin  that,  having  raised  tbe  riege,  be  had  bet- 
Mer  a  battle  antU  the  arrival  of  rehtforcementsi 
TMi  ttntm  was  dlMegaided,  and  the  battle  ofMarston 
W  was  fought,  which  rained  tbe  royal  cause  in  tbe 
laih.  MsRpibitfNewcaatietlienforeedhbwaywitha 
^  Uswcn  to  Seartwroagb,  sat  aaB  for  the  Continent, 
^oMUkkedUnidr  in  Antwerp,  Hb  catatea  hav- 
fim  ■uBimaliiil  lij  Tkrlliin  'n  mit.lin  Biml 


in  extreme  povoty  during  the  protectorate;  but  on  tiie 
restoration  he  received  snbsUntlal  honors,  and  in  March, 
1664^  waa  created  eail  of  Ogle  and  dake  of  Newcastle. 
Clarendon  says  "he  was  a  very  fine  gentleman,  active, 
and  full  of  comage."  For  further  det^ls,  see  the  excel- 
lent  article  in  the  AfHerieait  Cgdoptpdia,  xii,  282,  288. 
See  also  Stoughton,  EccUt.  Hist  of  Ei^amL  (Restora- 
tion), ii,  68;  Stephens,  EceUt.  HitL  pf  acotltmd,  ii,  24, 
27H ;  Clarendon,  Bittory  of  Q»  Great  Sebelibm,  vol  i, 
bk.  vi,  sq. 

New  CatboUos.  See  Holt  Coat  or  Tb&vbs; 
BoMAH  Catholics  im  GBaMAMY ;  Sokok 

New  CbrlBtlaiu,  a  name  for  Jews  who  were 
oUiged  by  the  edicts  of  the  Inqtusition  to  embrace 
Christianity  in  tbe  16th  century,  to  avoid  unheard-of 
tortures  and  death  for  conscience'  sake.  Many,  rather 
than  quit  tbetar  homes, embraced  the  Mth  forwhieh  they 
had  no  fervor.  (From  that  time  the  term  New  Cbri^ 
tians  has  designated  Jewish  converts  to  Bomanism.) 
See  Marahos.  Romanism,  bowever,  was  not  content  to 
make  oonveita.  It  soaght  ardent  foUowers,  and  tbe  i»- 
quisitoTs,  finding  that,  though  there  were  "Kew  Chris- 
tians" in  the  land,  there  were  yet  Jewish  services  secretly 
performed  and  Jemsh  praetiees  scnipnlouly  observed, 
determined  to  have  the  property  of  those  rebels  or  nn- 
sobodasivc  ones  tf  it  eotdd  not  own  thdr  soak.  Tbeto- 
quiriton  therefore,  on  January  2, 1481,  issued  an  edict, 
by  which  they  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  of  the  New 
Christians  who  were  strongly  suspected  of  heresy,  and 
the  sequestration  of  their  pniperty,  and  denomioed  the 
pain  of  exooramaoicatMn  againat  those  who  fa^-ored  or 
abettedtbem.  TlwnnmberofpriaoBensoon  became  so 
great  that  the  Domimeaa  eooveot  of  St  FWd,  at  SevUli^ 
where  tbe  Inquisition  was  established,  prored  not  large 
enough  to  contain  them,  and  tbe  (ioart  was  removed  to 
thecaatleofTriana,inaanbutbof3eviUe.  The  inquis- 
itors issued  subsequently  another  edict,  by  which  they 
ordered  every  person,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin  and  ex- 
communication, to  inform  agidnst  those  who  had  relapeed 
into  tbe  Jewish  fidtb  or  rite^  or  who  gave  reason  for 
bring  Sttspeeted  of  having  rela|wed,ipei^^4ng  numen>n» 
indieationB  by  wMeh  tb^  might  be  knoiriL  Sentmeei 
of  death  soon  followed;  and  in  the  come  irf  that  year 
(1481)  298  "New  Cbriatiana"  wen  bamed  alive  in  the 
dty  of  Seville,  2000  in  other  parts  of  Andalnria,  and 
17,000  were  subjected  to  varioos  penahke.  The  proper^ 
ly  of  those  who  were  exeented,  which  was  ewisideraUei 
wraa  conflseatcd.  The  tenor  axottcdl^  these  execnttona 
eaosed  a  vast  imnber  of  **New  Oiriman^  to  omigtate 
into  Portugal,  where  numemuB  communities  of  Portu- 
guese Jews  already  existed,  who  had  oome  to  be  Heated 
with  comparative  thimess.  In  Portugal,  e.  g.,  tbe  Jews 
had  long  been  allowed  to  appoint  Judges  of  tbeir  own 
people,  and  were  othenrise  fovoied.  They  bad  conse- 
quently attained  a  high  d^;^  of  culture;  they  culti- 
vated medicine,  science,  and  letters.  Among  a  rode  peo- 
ple of  waniors  and  hiMbattdmen,  the  Jews  suooeeded,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  plaoe  left  vacant  by  the  Moors;  They 
were  the  anthon,  the  merdiania,  and  the  phytidans  of 
the  nation ;  they  founded  a  famoos  academy  in  Lisbon, 
which  produced  several  eminent  mathematicians,  gram- 
marians, poets,  theok^rians,  botanists,  and  geographeta. 
The  first  book  printed  in  Portogal  was  printed  by  a  Jew. 
By  peisevenncc^  ttnton,  and  tidettt,  the  Jews  very  aooa 
became  possessed  of  cnommos  influence  in  that  coun- 
try. But  this  influence  naturally  caused  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  in  the  populace,  who  ootdd  not  calmly  behold 
a  people  whom  th^  conridered  abandoned  by  God  en- 
joying snch  pmeperity.  This  feding  of  rancor  finally 
bronght  about  the  edict  fbr  the  expuMon  of  the  Jews 
from  Portugal,  which  for  a  time  appeased  the  popular 
fury.  It  was,  however,  but  the  calm  preceding  a  violent . 
eruption,  which  exploded  on  those  victims  who,  bonnd 
to  the  land  by  ties  of  fomUy  aflbction  « Interest,  aaeri^ 
Oced  their  fidth  to  their  mii^fm  byB^<^^©» 
<%iMane,  who  wcie  tbe  anthon  of  udr  apoit^,  aod 
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bam  ilia  ted  in  their  own  o|dni«i,  the  Mrw  Christuoa  of 
Portugal,  with  tho*e  rrom  Spain,  cheriahed  in  tfaeir  sonla 
tbe  deepest  devotion  to  their  anctent  iaith,  but  hoped 
that  bypocriajr  might  be  proof  agaioM  the  numberleM 
opportanitiea  of  revenge  which  tbeir  ricbea  afforded. 
Finally  the  daj  cam  which  pnnred  tbe  St,  Bartholomew 
to  theie  poor  Jewiah  coaveru  oS  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
la  the  spring  of  1606  tbe  plague  raged  in  lisiwn.  Tbe 
people,  suffering  all  iu  horrors,  were  stricken  also  bjr 
famine,  and  offered  up  prayers  in  their  churches  for  di- 
vine intercession,  and  on  Sun^y,  April  19,  while  cele- 
brating tbeir  aerrice  in  the  chur^  of  San  Domingo,  a 
brilliant  light  was  seen  to  ykmine  tbe  fignre  of  Christ^ 
Among  those  who  doubted  tbe  minda  waa  one  of  the 
unfortunate  apostates,  who  dared  puUicly  tu  express  his 
incredulity.  This  was  sufficient  to  instigate  tbe  brutal 
and  supetBtitious  populace,  wbo  immediately  seuwd  tbe 
unhappy  man,  and  burned  bim  to  death.  It  besides 
proved  the  spark  that  fired  a  horrible  persecution  of  the 
«po»tat«  Jewa.  During  tbe  three  f<dlowing  days  up- 
wards of  2000  victims  were  sacrificed;  old  men,  women, 
end  chiUien  wan  not  ^Mred,  but  dragged  ftimi  their 
bomea  to  tbe  fires  n^ng  in  tin  publio  equarea.  Only 
on  tbe  third  day  these  hwrors  tbe  authoritiea  were 
enabled  to  restore  some  tranquillity.  The  king,  Don 
KanuelfWho  was  abeent  from  Lisbon,  received  the  fear- 
ful news  with  prolound  indignalioa,  and  immediately 
ordered  sumaiary  Jostioe  tm  the  leaden.  Sevwal  were 
put  to  death,  ainong  them  bong  two  friars  who  had 
been  tbe  first  inatigatorBoftbe  people's  fury.  Themag- 
iatratea,  who  through  fear  or  negligence  had  not  exert- 
ed tbeir  authority  to  quell  the  massacre,  had  tbeir  prop- 
erty c<Hifiscated ;  and,  finally,  a  decree  of  Hay  22  con- 
demned Lisbon  to  the  loss  of  many  ancient  priril^es. 
In  vun  the  corporation  aued  the  tung  for  mercy;  he 
replied  that  an  example  was  necessary  to  punish  the 
ferocity  of  tbe  Uoodthiraty  and  tbe  pusillanimity  of 
tbe  timid.  T«t,  notwitbstaudi^;  tbeae  generous  acttons 
of  tbe  kinf^  tbe  Jewa  and  Jewilih  converta  sullied  so 
terribly  that  many  of  them  left  tbe  Iberian  pminaoU 
and  sought  a  borne  on  tbe  Continent,  eq>eciaUy  in  Hol- 
land, where  they  enjoyed  unlimited  toleration.*  The 
prudent  king  Emanuel,  seeing  that  his  realm  was  likely 
to  loee  a  large  number  of  valuable  dtiiena,  and  yet  sat- 
isfied that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  es- 
•dus,  finally  commanded  that  all  children  under  four* 
teen  should  be  detained  and  converted  to  Christianity. 
Tbm  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  cruel  but  politic  order 
induced  many  Jews  to  embrace  Christianity.  The 
Jewiah  historiea  dwell  on  the  complete  national  exodus, 
both  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  tbey  paint  in  strong 
eolocs  the  heido  •dbereoee  to  tb^r  religious  convictknis 
both  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  the  tenriUe  suil^ 
ings  they  underwent  in  consequence;  nevertheless,  the 
evidence  of  phyeif^nomy  and  of  family  tradition  are  all 
against  this  alleged  nniveisality  of  the  movement,  and, 
if  a  change  of  name  had  not  been  made  compulsory  in 
the  days  of  persecution,  so  also  undoubtedly  would  be 
tbe  evidence  of  names.  There  are,  unquestionably,  in- 
numerable families  of  Jewiah  lineage  in  Portugal,  and 
liraditiab  blood  flows  in  thevetnaof  many  noUe  Portu- 
guese fkmiliea.  It  >•  celated  that  when  that  fixriisb 
bigiit,  king  John  (Don  Juan  IIIX  proposed  to  hia  rain- 
ister  PtKobal  that  all  Jews  in  his  kingdom  should  be 
compelled  to  wear  white  hats  as  a  distinctive  badge,  the 
sagacious  minister  made  no  objection,  but  when  next  be 
appeared  in  council  it  waa  with  two  white  hats.  "  One 
for  his  mi^eaty  and  one  for  himself,"  exfdained  Pombal, 
and  the  kbig  aald  no  more  abmA  his  proposal  It  was 
during  tbe  reign  of  this  king  that  the  Inquisition  was 
Introduced  into  Portugal,  but  it  was  milder  than  in  Spain, 
and  tbe  New  Christiana  were  suffered  so  long  as  tbey 
oiHitinued  in  public  pnrfcsaiona  of  the  Christian  faith. 

In  modem  times  the  descendants  of  unfortunate  apoe- 
tatea,  under  the  name  cf  New  Chriatians,  have  been 
gradually  lonng  all  traeea  of  the  leUgion  at  their  ances* 
ton.  '  Tbdr  fiinily  namea  alone  foiat  them  out,  such 


aa  Seqnetn,  Costa,  Marquee,  Lneas^  Pinto,  Cardoso,  Ca»- 
tm,  and  many  others,  now  borne  by  Roman  Catholic 
families.  There  are  still  to  be  found,  even  in  distant 
provinces  of  Portugal,  some  who  keep  up  a  few  vestign 
of  former  rites,  especially  the  observance  of  tbe  great 
Day  of  Atonenent.  A  few  familiaa  do  not  cnt  bread 
during  tbe  Passover,  and  many  treaann  tbe  Jewnh 
sacred  prayer,  tbe  SAemaiig  ItraeL  See  Undo,  Bittay 
tff  the  JfBt  {(f  Spaim  cmd  Portttgal,  ch.  xxii  sq.;  Da 
Costa.  Itrad  and  GtHtHet,  p.  809  aq.;  Griltz.  Gadi. 
der  Jwim,TUi,61a^;  Banuini,A»aMMiM,pb878L  (J. 
H.W.) 

1T*W  CSllirob.   Bee  Nnr  Jkrobalkh  Chitbch. 

Ifawoomb,  Oeorga,  a  minister  of  the  Hethodisi 
Episcopal  Church,  Sonth,  was  bom  ui  Qnincy,  Mwa^ 
Nov.  6,  1814.  Upon  attaining  manhood  he  devoted 
himself  to  teacbing,  which  vocation  he  followed  tax 
many  yean.  In  18M  be  was  licensed  as  a  local  fveacher 
by  the  ICethodist  E{Macopal  Cbuidi.  In  1804,  impdled 
a  aense  <rf'duty,  be  went  to  BennfiMt,  S.  C.,  to  labor 
among  tbe  freedrnen  as  superintendent  of  schools.  In 
1867  be  united  with  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Chorch, 
South,  dedded  to  take  active  work  in  tbe  ministry,  and 
joined  the  South  Carolina  Conference.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  Beaufort  Circuit,  where  he  remuned  three 
yens.  While  laboring  thne  he  ofgtnized  eeveral  so- 
deties  vn  the  Gombabee  lUver  and  ImIM  Island.  At 
the  Annual  Conference- of  1870  be  was  made  preddiitg 
elder,  and  assigned  to  St.  John's  District,  Fla.  He 
knew  from  experience  what  privations  and  bardshi{)s 
mean;  but,  bold  in  tbe  strength  of  God,  he  braved 
storms  of  opposition,  surmounted  difflcoltiea,  and  in  the 
pine  lands  and  river  bottoms,  as  weU  as  bi  liie  crowded 
streets  of  tbe  busy  town,  bis  vtnce  was  heard  benUine 
forth  tbe  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  The  work 
proved  ton  greet  for  his  physical  strength,  and  he  was 
finally  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  and  went  North  to  r^ain 
his  health.  On  bis  way,  while  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  be 
fell  a  victim  to  yellow  fever,  and  died  Oct.  12, 1871. 
George  Newcomb  **  occupied  a  Urge  place  in  tbe  beart« 
of  all  who  knew  him."  See  Mimtiet  of  A  mual  Coitftr- 
moa  ({ftKe  Meth.  Epiic  Ckur^A,  SotUk,  1871,  p.  10. 

Newocmib,  Bamf,  D.D.,  •  noted  Congrega- 
tional nmiater,  waa  bom  at  Tbetford,  Vt.,  in  1808.  In 
1818  be  removed  to  Alfred,  Vt,,  and  in  the  following 
year,  tiiou^  still  quite  young,  he  commenced  teaching 
school,  and  continued  in  that  occupation  most  of  tbe 
time  for  ught  years.  In  the  spring  of  1826  he  became 
publisher  and  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Westfield,  N.  ¥. 
Two  years  later  be  removed  to  Buffalo,  as  editor  of  the 
a^lo  PaMaU  In  1880  and  1881  be  publiabed  tbe 
Ckriilim  BanJd  at  Pittsbuigh,  Pa.,  and  a  paper  Ar 
chi]dr«i,  and  for  nearly  ten  years  from  that  period  was 
mainly  engaged  in  writing  Sabbath -school  booka.  In 
1840  he  waa  licensed  to  preach,  and  the  following  ye« 
was  made  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  West 
Boxhui^',  Mass.,  and  subsequently  ministered  to  the 
churches  at  West  Needbam  and  Grantville.  In  1849  be 
returned  for  a  aeason  to  editorial  life,  being  aiwstant 
editor  uf  the  i>in^  TVmefler  for  about  a  year,  and  of  the 
Kern  York  Obttrver  for  two  years.  In  the  fall  of  1859, 
having  spent  several  years  in  writing,  eaUblishing  mis- 
uon  Sabbath-schools  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  preaching 
to  the  Park  Street  HisMon  Church  of  that  city,  he  was 
installed  over  the  Congregational  Church  in  Hancocli, 
Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  labor  as  long  as  bia  health 
allowed  bim  to  remain  in  active  life.  He  died  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Aug.  80,  186S.  Dr.  Newoomb  was  an  able 
and  useful  Christian  laborer,  whoae  memory  will  be  re- 
vered for  many  generatitMU  yet  to  come.  He  labored 
especially  with  bia  pen,  and  was  tbe  author  of  not  lesi 
than  178  volumes,  a  great  majority  of  which  had  w^edti 
reference  to  the  wanta  of  children  and  youth,  and  had  a 
large  circulation ;  among  these  were  fourteen  voluntce 
of  Chureh  history.  Accofding  toA  cateilation  made  in 
1868,  tbe  dfciQKIiesdfif  WM^fikd  than  teKbed 
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tmfy  axtf-4T8  iniDion  pages.  Hu  Uq;wt  work  was 
tfa  Cyiopitdia  of  Munoat  (New  Tork.  (854, 8vo ;  4th 
(d  18W), «  book  of  great  value  to  the  aCadent  Meiring 
infenmrinn  oo  American  mwions,  thoogh  of  aaaistance 
■ko  to  the  general  field  wluch  it  seeks  to  cover.  At 
the  time  of  its  publlcadoD  it  [»oTed  a  welcome  guest, 
not  DDI7  m  tliis  side  of  the  Atlaaticy  but  also  in  Great 
Britain,  when  it  has  been  freely  used  in  oompilationa 
nquiring  itatistici  of  misBioiHL  In  our  own  pages  the 
wwk  b  frequently  quoted,  and  its  usefalneas  often  made 
■ppirent  by  the  lengthy  extracts  which  it  aflbnls  ua. 
KeriMd  and  btonght  down  to  date,  it  would  still  rank  aa 
the  best  erdopndia  of  misrioos  in  the  English  tonga& 
^my>ax,Dicl.of  Brit,  amd  Amir,  AuUuir*t  ii,  141U; 
Drake,  Diet,  ij/*  i4  xaer.  flicy.  p.  666;  Cfmgng.QiarUrl$, 
lMS,SUBq.  (J.H.W.) 

.Hewoomb,  Peter,  an  Anglican  clergyman  of 
osM^  Soarisfaed  ytxy  near  the  opening  of  the  last  cen- 
laiy.  He  was  near  ttf  Aldenham,  Hotliwdshire,  and 
iStA  sb«U  1728.   Foor  s^nrate  sennoiM     bis  were 

pohlisbed  in  1705, 1710, 1715, 1737,  and  another  four  to- 
getber  in  1719;  also  dfty-two  discourses,  constituting  a 
citecbctical  oooise  upon  the  Church  Catechism  for  the 
■hole  year  (2d  ed.  1702;  1712, 2  yoli.  8ro).  His  son, 
fiflike  oame^  horn  in  1717,  was  rector  of  Shenky,  in  the 
mm  eumtj,  and  died  in  1797.  He  wrote,  J/it/orjf  of 
(k  AVka     St,  798-16B9  (Lmd.  1798-1796,  2 

Hnroombb  Thorn—.  TKD^  an  Ai^iean  divine, 
WM  bom  in  I67JSl  Stat  Uttle  is  accessible  retarding  his 
tsriy  pcfsooal  history.  He  was  a  great  grandson  of 
Spcaser,  the  poet,  and  seems  to  luive  inherited  the  an- 
totial  lore  for  the  muse.  In  1784  Newcotub  became 
ndar  of  Siopham,  Sussex,  and  this  poution  be  bekl 
vdU  his  death,  at>oat  1766.  He  was  a  sound  the- 
cltfisD,  but  a  better  poet  than  preacher.  His  poetical 
publications  have  leeeived  many  enoomiums.  Histiest- 
bwtrs  production  is  his  Bibli>tifca,  published  in  vol. 
iii  of  Nichols's  Select  CoOeetum  tf  MUeOantow  Potmg, 
SecChafaoere's  Bu;^y^a.v.;  AUiboM^  iMet.  ^ Arft. 
ttiAmer.AjUiurMyt.  v. 

Hawoome,  Rloliard,  an  English  prelates  f^r- 
■fad  mrtbe  middle  uf  the  lastoentuiy.  He  was  canon 
«f  VTiodaor  until,  in  J754,  be  waa  elevated  to  the  epia- 
cofau  aad  made  taalMipof  Llandaff,was  tnmsfored  to 
the  ne«r  St.  Aa^  in  1761,  and  died  in  1769:  He 
polMwd  sevenl  vt  bk  aenaoiia  (Lmd,  1766,  1761, 
l<fl,tD4to}. 

Vewoome,  WilUani,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
tnmtcd  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  (rf*  the  18th 
«ah»y,  was  bom  in  1729  at  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  where 
to  fiulMr,  an  esteemed  Anglican  clergyman,  waa  then 
rioK.  William  was  educ^ed  at  the  grammaMchool 
•f  bis  tatire  town,  fron  whence  he  passed  to  the  Uni- 
nnity  «f  Oxtbrd,  where  be  beeame  in  due  Ume  a  fellow 
ad  taior  of  HecCAwd  College  andhadChariee  James  Fox 
^oneoffaispapila.  In  1766  be  was  honored  with  the 
<)<>ttMi>e  in  divinity,  and  in  that  year  accompanied  his 
^Xna,  the  eari  of  Hertford,  when  be  went  as  lord-lieu- 
fsmt  10  Irelaod.  Newcome  went  aa  private  chaplain ; 
bet  a  bbbepric^  that  of  Drotnore  in  ^t  country,  falling 
^*aax  sBon  after  the  eail^  settkment  in  Ireland,  New- 
«>M  VIS  placed  in  it.  Entering  the  e|usoopal  order 
dm  etriy  in  life,  it  ia  not  extramdtnaiy  that  he  had 
•wnal  tranriatioDB,  which  were  first  to  Oseory  in  1776, 
to  Wateiford  in  1779,  and  finally,  in  1796,  to  Ar- 
■agb.  He  died  in  1800.  A  writer  of  some  chapters  of 
Newoome'a  life  assores  as  that  he  "  diligently  and 
UtUidly  discharged  the  datiea  of  his  episcopal  office, 
ad  Mnred  the  leapeet  of  aU  pariies  and  of  all  religious 
F*'"Bi>i«s  by  the  aflhbifit?-,  pmdenoe,  candor,  Slid  mod- 
"■■ioi  which  wm  tb«  invarlaUe  guides  <^  Ids  eonduet" 
^  Us  eUef  title  to  remembrance  is  that  he  was  daring 
^  vbols  of  bis  Eft  a  most  amdnoos  BiUical  stndent, 
"ddnthedidaotsaflertboae  studies  to  end  in  tbcm- 
iHt  Ud  bdbce  tba  worid  nnlts  wUch  eoned 


ttpantbem.  He  dd  not  do  this  till  he  had  maturely  eoiH 
sidered  them,  for  be  was  neariy  fifty  before  he  printed 
any  conriderable  work.  His  flrst  book  was  TfU  Nar- 
TCosy  o/'/AeGo<peb(DabUn,1778,foI.;  an  edition  of  the 
HarmoHjf,  in  the  En^  trans., was  puUished  in  1802, 8vo), 
a  work  the  title  of  which  aflbrds  bnt  an  inadequate  idea 
of  its  nature  and  oontenta,  as,  besides  the  results  of  his 
inquiries  on  «  vety  ^flkult  and  important  point  of  ssered 
history,  it  contains  a  great  mass  (^valuable  criticism 
and  usefol  infbrmatioD.  Out  of  this  work  arose  1  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Priestley  on  the  dnrariou  of  Christ^ 
ministiy;  bishop  Newcome  contending  fur  three  years, 
and  Dr.  Priestley  limiting  the  time  to  one  year.  In  1782 
Dr.  Newcome  published  bis  <MfeTTationt  on  our  f-onTt 
Cottduct  at  a  Ditime  InMruclor,  and  on  the  Excdlemx  of 
Ait  Moral  Character  (Lond.  1782, 4to),  a  work  of  great 
heau^;  and  in  1785  anew  verrion,  with  critical  renuiks, 
of  the  TVefiw  Minor  ProjAett,  TUi  waa  fbUowed  in 
1788  a  rinilar  work  on  the  prophet  EzMel.  Of 
tbeaewortts,  Home  s^ys  that  "as  a  comnenutnr  the 
learned  prelate  has  shown  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  best  critics,  ancient  and  modem,"  and  adds  that 
"his  own  observations  are  teamed  and  ingenious." 
Though  the  notes  mn  vety  eojdous,  they  are  pertinent, 
and  untainted  by  an  ostentations  disj^day  of  criticisD, 
and  abound  with  sueb  Ulnstratlons  of  Eastern  manneta 
and  customs  ■>  are  beet  collected  firom  modem  writers. 
Later  Newcome  sent  out  a  Review  of  the  ckiff 
eaJtiei  in  tAe  Ooepd  HiMory  retattHg  to  our  Lonft  Semr- 
recttpn  (1791,  4to),  md  An  Htit&neal  View  of  the  Knff- 
m  BOUeal  Traniiatimt  (Dublin,  1793,  8vo).  This 
was  bis  latest  pnbUcation,  except  an  Episcopal  Charge ; 
but  after  his  death  there  was  given  to  the  world  a  very 
important  woik,  whldi  he  luid  blmsdf  caused  to  m 
printed  four  years  befbre  hb  decease,  entitled  An  At- 
tempt towards  Remsing  our  BsgUA  TranstatioH  of  the 
Grfrh  Seriptttrts  puUin,  1796, 2  vnhi  royal  8vo) ;  this 
the  Unitarians  made  the  ba^  of  such  nnscholariy 
changes  in  the  English  version  as  the  Greek  text  with 
the  crtUcal  examination  <rf  existing  manuscripts  would 
hardlvautborice.  See£i^<>«fop.a. v.;  Dariing,Cfc^ 
BibUoffraphica,  ii,  2172;  Home,  Bibl.  Siblia,  p.  804i 
Pye-Smith,  fntrod.  to  Theologg,  p.  511,  516;  LoHim 
GentUman's  Magamm,  voL  Ixx.    (J.  H.  W.) 

XTewoomen,  Matthew,  H.A.,  an  English  Non> 
conformist  divine,  was  bom  near  the  opening  of  the  17th 
century,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  became  vicar  of  Dedham,  Essex,  ttom 
wUdi  he  was  ejected,  in  1662,  for  nonconformity.  He 
then  retired  to  Leyden,  where  he  waa  minister  of  a  con- 
gregttUon,  and  ditul  in  1668  or  1669.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  assisted  in 
drawing  up  their  Catechism,  and  was  also  inesent  at  the 
Savoy  Conference.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
celebrated  answer  to  bishop  Hall  on  E[»8Copacy  (Lond. 
1641,  4to).  He  wrote  also.  The  Duly  of  such  as  votUd 
waBe  wortl^  of  the  Gospd  to  emfenmr  Union,  not  Divi- 
sion nor  TokraHon  (a  sermon  on  PhiL  i,  27  [Laid.  1646, 
\u>'\) '^Sermon  o»  Rev.  ii,9i—FareweB  Sermons.  See 
DarUng,  CydL  Sibtioffraphtca,  ii,  2178;  and  Sertaon  on 
his  death  by  J.  P.  (Lond.  1679, 4to) ;  Stonghton,  Ecdes. 
Hist.  ofJCngiand  (ChunA  qfthe  SestoratiM),  i,  156, 165, 
170.    (J.N.  P.) 

New  Conneotioii  Otonend  Baptista.  See 
Baptists. 

New  Conneotlon  Methodlata.  See  Kii^ 
HAMiTse;  WiE8i.iYAtr  MicTKoniaT  Nkw  Conmbction. 
See  also  artide  Methodism  in  voL  vi,  especially  p. 
166  (8). 

Hew  CxtMcOt  a  term  denoting  tbe  theory  of  a 
restoration  of  the  phytidl  universe  aa  Uie  final  abode  of 
glorified  humanity. 

I.  A  rgummt  for  the  /)Qe(r^.— Predictions  of  a  great 
and  universal  renovation  are,  in  a  more  or  leas  direct 
form,  an  almost  invariable  f^M^^prtl#gf^ 
gy.   Sncb  waa  the  tone  oS^mphiiKj^aanXS^^sltM 
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adreot,  (och  that  of  the  tpoatolic  writinga,  and  auch  that 
of  our  Lord's  own  worda  aa  recorded  to  the  Gospels  and 
the  Apocalypae.  This  may  be  shortly  indicated  by  the 
worda  of  an  andeni  prophecy, "  Behold,  I  create  new 
beaveiw  aod'a  oew  «aith ;  and  the  fomwt  aball  not  be 
tenKiDbercd,  nnr  come  into  mind"  (ba.  Ixv,  17 1  amp. 
lxvi,22);  thoae<rf an  apostolical  epistle, " liie  heavetu 
ahall  pass  away  with  a  great  noiae,  and  the  eleniente 
shall  mdc  with  feireut  heat;  the  earth  also  and  the 
works  that  are  therein  ahall  be  burned  up. . . .  Nevei^ 
theleaa  we,  according  to  liis  promise,  look  for  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
neas"  (2  Pet.  iii,  10-18) ;  and  those  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian prophecy, "  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ; 
for.  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed 
ftwi^. . . .  And  be  that  aat  iqxn  the  thnne  aud,  BdioU, 
I  make  all  things  new"*  (Hev.  zxi,  1, 5), 

That  these  predictions  of  a  new  creation  are  figura- 
tive is  an  easy  explanation,  and  it  may  be  in  some  slight 
degree  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  a  re-creation  of  human  nature  in  his  own  per- 
Bon  by  bia  incamarioo,  and  of  the  aoola  of  Dunkind  by 
their  regeneration  in  holy  baptism.  Such  an  explana- 
tion, however,  reaches  but  a  little  way  towards  drawing 
out  the  meaning  of  the  predictions  in  question,  for  even 
if  they  include  that  which  it  refers  to  (as  is  not  likely 
from  the  analogy  of  our  l^ord's  own  prophetic  language), 
they  yet  undoubtedly  look  beymd  it,  and  point  unmiv 
ukably  to  a  new  creation,  not  of  aouls,  but  of  the  ma- 
terial earth,  its  anrrounding  "  Heaven"  or  heavens,  and 
the  works  aa  wdl  as  the  beings  which  it  oontainsu 

The  chief  difficult  ia  the  way  of  belief  in  anch  >  ten- 
ovation  is  probably  that  which  arises  from  the  accom- 
panying prediction  of  a  preceding  destruction.  Look- 
ing on  the  changes  which  are  wrought  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  or  which  have  been  wrought  during  the 
historic  agea,  we  obaer\'e  that  the  whole  sum  of  Uiem, 
aftw  all  the  ordinaiy  and  all  the  conruMve  openttiMia 
of  the  ph^cal  iHcaa  which  afl^  tlieni,  falls  lir  abort  of 
anything  approaching  the  magnitude  of  so  stupendous 
a  change  aa  that  which  would  be  made  by  a  destructive 
catastrophe,  such  as  is  predicted.  The  terrific  opera- 
tion (rf*  lire  on  the  body  of  the  sun  is  now,  however,  well 
kitown  to  BcientiSc  observers,  aa  well  as  the  vast  and 
roost  rapid  changes  which  it  efltetau  There  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  that  sacb  changes  may  be  effected 
on  the  body  of  the  earth,  when  we  observe  enormous 
craters  to  be  almost  instantly  created  on  that  of  the  sun 
— so  enormous  that  many  [danets  aa  large  aa  the  earth 
might  be  engulfed  in  them,  and  so  intensely  heated  that 
the  very  granite  would  melt  in  the  midst  of  them. 

A  more  fimnidable  objection  is  one  drawn  (W)m  the 
moral  aspect  of  socb  a  dwtruction.  Allowing  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  aet  udde  the  pbydcal  difficulty  as  being 
confuted  bQf  scientific  knowledge  not  less  than  by  a 
priori  reasonings  as  to  Almighty  Power,  is  it  conristent 
with  our  ideas  of  God's  attributes  that  tbe  magnificent 
works  of  man — works  of  architecture,  engineering,  art, 
and  skill — works  that  betoken  the  use  of  God's  own  gifU 
of  intellect,  and  tbe  progress  of  humanity  in  the  devel- 
opment of  those  powers  and  the  application  of  those 
materials  with  which  tbe  Creator  has  provided  it— that 
these  should  be  atteriy  destroyed?  Can  there  be  no 
eonsecratioo  of  man's  handiworii  by  which  it  may  be 
symbtdically  reitovated?  Most  the  very  foundations 
of  the  earth  and  all  that  rests  upon  them  be  ntteriy 
broken  up  before  the  palace  of  tbe  New  Creation  can  be 
erected  ?  Would  not  such  a  destruction,  we  ate  almost 
templed  to  aay,  foe  a  kind  of  waste,  and  ooiitraiy  to  tbe 
first  prindples  on  which  God's  [novideiice  ta  ever  work- 
ing? 

No  doubt  such  objections  as  these,  and  many  more 
auch,  will  arise  in  thoughtful  minds;  and  no  doubt  tbey 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  wish  to  understand  the  state- 
ments  of  the  Kble  in  some  easier  way ;  to  adopt  a  roet- 
qthorical  meaning,  for  example,  such  as  would  take  tbe 
tiew  creatira  of  IwBTflD  and  earth  to  be  •  moral  tcgen- 


cratifNi,  and  the  paaring  away  of  tlM  old  cteatlan  m  the 

oessation  of  sin.  But  Su  Peter  appears  to  have  been  in- 
spired to  meet  such  objections  with  a  plain  contradic- 
tion beforehand ;  for  when  be  is  about  to  speak  of  tbe 
destruction  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  in  a 
that  quite  shuts  out  the  idea  (rf  bia  words  being  intended 
to  be  metaphorical,  be  pr^iMies  tbe  awful  ataicDteot  by 
predicting  that  in  tbe  last  daya  there  will  cuoke  McoOcn, 
sapling  that,  from  the  apparent  firmness  and  pemaneiice 
of  all  things  for  so  many  ages,  there  is  no  probability  of 
their  future  actual  destruction.  The  apostle  ther^ore 
warns  us  off  from  such  objections,  and  leaves  us  UtUe 
rational  ground  for  st^tposing  a  metaphor  to  have  been 
intended  by  tbe  words  "new  heaven  and  new  earth." 
Ferttaps  we  maj  be  better  rMoodled  to  a  litoal  aenae 
of  theae  words  we  take  into  aoeoant  a  few  cooriden- 
tions  respecting  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Creator 
and  his  probable  purpose  in  orgaruzing  a  new  creation. 

(I.)  It  is  manUest  that  all  things  belong  to  God  to 
deid  with  as  be  may  think  proper:  there  is  no  known 
law  by  which  be  binds  binuelf  to  preserve  aa  it  now 
stands  either  tbe  creation  of  lua  own  banda  or  the 
handiwork  of  tbe  race  that  be  has  created. 

(2.)  The  infinite  power  of  an  Almighty  Creator,  that 
can  call  forth  a  new  creation  at  his  will,  makee  the 
destruction  of  many  worlds  a  matter  of  no  importance  ia 
the  vast  scheme  of  his  general  purposes  and  his  eter- 
nal existence.  "  Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  in  a 
bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  : 
behold,  he  taketh  up  the  iilea  as  a  very  little  thinj^. 
And  Lebanon  is  not  aaflkient  to  bun,  nor  the  beasts 
thereof  sufficient  for  a  bumt-olferitig.  All  nations  be- 
ftne  him  are  as  nothing;  and  they  are  eounted  to  bim 
leas  than  nothing,  and  vanity"  (lea.  xl,  15-17).  Or,  t« 
use  a  homely  rimile,  as  we  often  see  portions  of  bentti- 
ful  columns,  mouldings,  and  carvings  built  into  the  rub- 
ble of  mediieval  churches  as  if  they  were  common  atones 
vt  no  valoe,  and  are  aware  that  tliia  was  dtme  l»y  bvQd- 
ers  vho  knew  that  they  coald  produce  better  work  than 
^at  which  they  were  concealing  or  partially  destny- 
ing — ao  we  know  the  great  Architect  of  the  nniwerae 
can  replace  all  that  he  causes  or  suffers  to  be  destroyed 
with  a  new  creation  of  still  greater  bean^,  glory,  mag- 
nitude, and  use,  without  effi>rt  and  at  any  moment, 

(3.)  Tbb  aeents  to  lead  up  to  tbe  object  of  so  wide  k 
destrnction  as  that  implied  by  tbe  words  of  Holy  Script- 
ure, tbe  "whole  creatioo  groaneth  and  travaileth  to- 
gether," fallen  with  laUen  man,evai  in  Christ V  dispen- 
sation degenerating  age  by  age,  and  removing  further 
and  further  from  the  high  standard  of  perfection  in 
which  it  first  came  forth  &om  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Creator. 
It  ia  to  make  room  for  a  perfect  creation  that  this  de- 
generated one  is  to  pass  away — to  make  room  for  one  in 
which  there  wiU  be  no  capadty  for  dqieneratioay  no 
trace  of  imperfection,  no  stain  a  will  adverse  to  the 
wiUofGod. 

By  the  consideration  of  truths  such  as  theae  we  may 
fortify  our  faith  in  the  word  which  God  has  four  times 
spoken  by  his  prophets;  and  believing  that  we  can 
MX  some  reason  why  there  afaould  be  a  new  heaven  uid 
a  new  earth,  beliere  also  that  tboe  are  many  others 
which  are  b^ond  our  knowledge,  and  that  therefore  our 
safest  Gouree  is  to  take  the  divine  proclamation  ^inijly 
and  literally  as  it  stands.  Whether  by  an  utter  de- 
struction and  an  entirely  new  creation,  or  whether  (as 
is  more  probable)  by  a  regeneration  and  puriQcat^oD 
effected  by  fire,  in  some  way  or  other  God  will  cause  the 
heavens  and  earth  that  now  are  to  pass  away ;  and  will 
fulfil  his  own  words,  "Behcdd,  I  make  all  things  new  ** 
in  the  sense  ot  a  material  renovation.   See  Cokki^- 

QBATIOM,  GbMBBAU 

IL  Material  Renovation. — Tkeory  a*  to  the  8tntet~~ 
Although  it  would  be  venturesome  to  pursue  this  idea 
of  a  new  creation  into  details,  by  speculating  as  to  the 
new  features  that  will  characterize  the  abode  of  wan- 
kind  and  ita  celestial  8t>rrounding8.we  are  fully  jn^tjii^i 
infolkmingUup^^^i4^\idiW^^  Keapect- 
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imfamn  Mliif^  tlitnli  do  vooin  wtutevn  fbrdoiAiL 
Imfl  be  takMi  faito  tiM  prewnca  oTiuCKator  aft«r 
bcrii^  p«iMd  agsin  wds  bb  flnatiDg  band,  icDOTftted 
ino  a  pafcomm  irf  condition  even  greater  than  that 
which  bdonged  to  it  in  iu  mott  perfect  temporal  con- 

(L)  Hfat  it  it  to  be  eoniidwed  that  tbeie  will  be  a 
mew  tiegrioB  of  tha  body,  "meeh  and  blood  cannot  in- 
bedt  tba  knigdmD  of  bearent  neitber  dotb  eomipdon 
iaberit  iDcarruplioD"  (1  Cor.  xv,  30).  Sach  u  the  truth 
whkh  3t.  Paul  dectarat  to  us  when  he  is  dealing  tbeu- 
b^icaDf  with  the  qoeation  of  the  resnnection.  Such 
din  ii  the  truth  tAat  we  are  taught  by  the  very  instinct 
oT  Klf-anmcioasneM.  It  ia  not  bodies  such  as  we  are 
ptorided  with  for  the  work  ot  this  world  that  wiU  be 
■died  to  inhabit  a  new  earth,  or  to  stand  in  the  imme- 
ifitta  pnancMhamber  of  the  all-glorioaa  and  all-holy 
God.  Soeh  bo^aa  as  these  can  qevar  be  diseodated 
ftwD  inpoftctioQ  and  d(gaMnU3Dn,diMaae,  decay,  and 
djuhtion.  They  are  endowed  with  funcUooa  that 
sie  cndendy  inoompatible  with  a  nercT'^nding  immor^ 
tali^;  and  we  cannot  imagine  hunger,  thirst,  and  the 
dpaEities  and  denrea  whkh  are  moot  characteristic  or 
bodDjr  lift  aa  it  now  is  to  faaTO  ai^  place  in  beavcn. 
ThsT  exist  under  laws  that  inrdve  dw  Ion  of  strength, 
Tif{or,  and  beaa^  afto*  the  lapse  of  a  few  score  years ; 
Md  we  cannot  imagine  the  wrinkles  or  weakness  or  de- 
ocfMtade  t4  old  age  to  have  any  eon^stency  with  the 
peipetnal  youth  of  a  Tenovated  creation. 

Btnce  the  same  inspired  teacher  tells  us  that  the 
body  which  is  sown  in  cormption  is  nused  in  incomip- 
tion,that  which  ia  sown  in  dishonor  is  raised  in  gloty, 
AatwUdi  ia  aown  in  weakness  is  rdsed  in  pDwer,that 
vMdi  is  sown  a  natnnd  body  ia  rsised  a  spbitoal  body ; 
.  .  .  this  corruptible  must  pat  on  inconuption,  uid 
llus  mortal  must  put  on  immottality.  These  are  most 
vmdofbl  statementa;  bat  can  we  gain  from  them,  fh>m 
other  Kght  of  Holy  Seriptme,  or  from  the  light  of  oar 
o*Bexptrieaeea^obwrvaitkins,and  leaaonings,  ai^  defl- 
nka  Ueaa  00  the  aoljeet  of  tbb  lamratad  body  which  is 
to  M  itsdf  flt  for  makfaig^a  borne  of  a  renovated  worid  ? 
It  is  alwMt  impoaaiUe  to  do  so  except  by  a  swies  of 
negatives.  For  tb«  Bpiiitoal  body  of  the  resurrection 
an  there  wiU  be  no  hunger  not  thirst,  no  marrying  nor 
giring  in  nuoriage,  no  pain,  no  snffMng,  no  decay,  no 
&M}btian.  It  wiU  answer  to  the  great  Catholic  dog- 
ns, "  I  believe  in  the  reaurrection  of  the  body,"  "  the 
tnaneetioo  «t  the  flesb,"  in  soch  a  manner  that  every 
OBS  win  have  a  nady  floosdoasneas  of  ManCi^t  as  of 
saartMng  natond  wUdi  had  loog  beea  lost,  and  yet 
it  win  be  "a  sinritaal  body,"  one  of  which,  if  we  can 
ptf  vdy  aay  "  it  la  tbe  same,"  we  most  also  say  with 
cqosl  etnainty  "  it  is  not  the  same."  Ferhaps  the  very 
pliiue  "spiiitnal  body,"  which  sounds  like  a  oontradic- 
tioo  of  terms,  eoDUina  the  real  expUnation  as  far  as  w« 
csa  BOW  leadi  iL  That  which  we  think  of  in  this  life 
as  the  hnsBan  body  is  a  complex  stmetura  of  snbstwwcs 
sad  organs  wlwae  principal  purpoeea  are  thoae  of  sense; 
bat  even  as  it  now  exists  we  can  dlsoovar  traoca  of  a 
kwcr  organizatiua  and  a  higher  o^^anizatimi.  There 
i»  that  rtich  aatina  at  ooce  to  be  of  tbe  earth  earthly — 
that  which  the  Scripture  calls  "Ottb  and  bkod'—the 
gTMser  organixation  associated  with  the  maintenanoe 
ammal  life  and  aotioa;  and  theae  is  also  that  which 
ve  Had  Httle  <GfieaIl7  in  assodadng  wifh  siaritnal  Bfe 
•nd  actim — tbe  nwrona  system,  or  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  connected  with  the  organa  and  feenltiea  wboe- 
^  the  mind  works  and  common icatee  with  the  world 
■Rnnd.  ThaoneaeeoBatobeloi^tooarbodiesincom- 
M  with  the  bodies  of  creatures  fewer  than  ourselves 
is  tbe  sssle  of  creation,  tbe  ocbev  to  belong  to  thoae 

Mies  io  mm  with  beings  higher  tkfn  ourselves. 

Ve  mOy  befieve  of  angels  that  they  spert  and  tUnfc 
Ml  lesson;  that  tbey  see  and  hear]  that  they  lemem- 
k«  sad  inerease  in  knowledge;  that  they  love  and 
aim;  aad  some  at  tbcae  properties  which  bdong  to 
■at  aid  aiBda  w*  dm  to  think  of  as  bdoi^ng  even 


to  Ood  b  tbeie  not,  then,  ia  that  part  of  oar  bodily 
^stem  which  enablea  ua  to  do  all  dda  whkdi  is  dune 
even  by  angels  and  by  One  bigber  than  angels,  the  germ 
of  that  sfHritoal  body  "  which  can  inherit  tbe  IdngdtHn 
of  Ood?"  And  may  we  not  venture  to  think  of  the 
resorrectiMi  of  the  body  as  a  clothing  again  of  oar  soals 
and  s[nrits  with  all  tbe  organiaatioa  that  belongs  to  the 
higher  part  of  oar  bdng,  while  thatiriddi  bdo^  to 
the  lower  part  liea  forsver  In  the  dust  with  which  it  has 
mhi^? 

It  is  not  difflcnlt  to  imagine  bodies  so  regenwated 
that  they  find  their  migioal  pattern  in  the  body  that 
rose  from  tbe  grave  three  days  after  death,  and  after- 
wards ascended  into  heaven.  It  is,  in  fact,  most  easy 
and  most  rational  to  believe  that  as  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God  was  the  new  creation  of  a  Han  perfect 
in  body  and  soul,  so  it  was  the  first  st^  in  the  uew 
onatfam  of  aD  hmnan  nature;  and  that  as  we  have 
home  in  our  bodies  the  image  ot  tbe  earthly,  which  ie 
tbe  flat  Adam,  so  in  oar  bodies  also  we  shall  bear  tbe 
Imageoftbeheavenly.wbiebistheSeotatdAdam.  See 
Rbsurbbotioii  of  Christ. 

Thus,  whm  the  word  has  gone  fiNth, "  Behold,  I  Qtake 
aU  tilings  new,"  tluawiU  be  a  part  <rfthat  new  crea^, 
that  tlM  bodisB  oftba  ndeemed  will  be  as  tbe  ^orlfied 
body  of  Him  who  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren ; 
bodies  sach  as  were  laid  in  the  grave,  and  with  some- 
thing about  them  yet  which  will  identity  them  with  a 
former  life,  and  yet  spiritual  bodica  on  which  tbe  in- 
caraatiou  will  have  done  iu  thorough  work  by  restoring 
to  them  thor  share  in  the  Image  of  God ;  m^ung  them 
ever  pan,  ever  incqtable  of  evil,  of  degoieracy,  or  of 
deeqr* 

^)  As  flweartamJ  features  of  human  Mtore  win  be 
thus  rtnorated,  so  also  win  there  be  a  miovation  of  aU 
that  belongs  to  its  mental  and  spiritual  facoltiefl.  To- 
wards soch  a  new  creation  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
work  of  the  incarnation  has  ever  been  tending.  What 
man  lost  by  tbe  faU  he  legaina  by  his  restoration  in 
Christ.  Man  lost  tbe  image  oTGod,  but  tbe  express 
Image  of  the  Father  took  upon  him  the  fallen  n^ore, 
raised  it  to  its  Snt  estate  in  his  own  person,  and  made 
it  possible  for  it  to  regain  that  position  in  the  persons 
of  all  men.  Han  lost  by  the  Cdl  tbe  spirit  which  was 
breathed  into  him  so  that  he  became  a  living  soul,  but 
the  Hfriy  Spirit  descended  to  dwell  in  the  Church  on 
earth,  and  to  owtinae  tbe  power  of  tbe  incantation ; 
and  now  each  aaeramentally  btult  up  man  has  the  loss 
repaired,  and  beoooiea  onee  mora  body,  sool,  and  spirit, 
as  in  Ua  flrst  oreatloa.  See  Spirit. 

But  this  is  a  gradual,  not  a  sadden  work,  and  al- 
thoogh  in  the  flnt  tegenerali<»i  of  human  nature  at 
conversion,  and  in  all  the  stages  of  sanctifying  ediflca- 
tioD,  tbe  Lord  is  cauring  it  to  go  through  a  process  of 
renovation  and  rMreatioo,  tbe  diraax  of  that  bailding 
op  criT  tbe  fesbwed  ei^iit  of  man  wiU  only  be  attidaed 
when  tbe  final  fiat  of  re-oreation  goes  forth.  Under  the 
<q>eration  of  such  a  re-creation,  that  which  we  snne- 
timea  call  "  the  reHgioas  facul^  wiU  become  supreme 
among  all  the  mental  qualities  of  our  nature.  Then, 
too,  sll  evil  pasnons,  alt  sorrows,  aU  cares,  having  passed 
away  as  part  of  tbe  former  things  that  have  no  place 
in  the  renewed  world,  it  is  reasonaUe  to  believe  that 
other  mental  faculties  will  have  room  to  develop  in  a 
degree  for  which  there  has  been  no  sofflconit  opporto- 
nlty  in  this  life)  so  that  tbe  inlenigeiioe  of  each  one  of 
the  renovated  persons  will  be  like  the  inteUigenoe  of  an 
angel.  Thus  all  that  is  good  and  noUe  in  the  spiritual 
and  inteUectaal  part  of  human  nature  will  become  infi- 
nitely more  good  and  noble  BtitL  The  humblest  sinner 
of  tUs  life  who  attains  to  Uie  life  everiasting  wiU  stand 
asaglortoassluntbeAHnUiethrooeofGod.  Tbehnr- 
Hest  tntdleet  wiU  be  so  deared,  so  vivified  and  devel- 
oped, by  the  making  of  aU  things  new,  that  there  will 
be  no  such  thing  as  ignorance — as  we  now  understand 
iu-poasihle.  nor  any  barjM  jg^  INK 
tmnnxntofan  exalted  reach  of  knowledge,  o 
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It  WMu,  then,  that  we  mint  UeiMl  together  tbe  Mgb' 
cat  earthly  saintliiMsa  aod  the  higheet  e«thl;  int^- 
genoe  if  we  leek  for  a  type  of  the  perfectly  renovated 
inner  oaUire  of  man;  and  when  we  have  tbua  gained 
Bome  idea  of  what  will  be  effected  by  the  new  creatioD, 
we  Kill  have  to  nmemher  that  tl^  type  of  the  new- 
created  mind  and  ipiiit  of  man  pUcee  u  only  on  the 
threahold  of  his  future  life.  He  will  go  on,  without 
limit  of  time  and  age,  dwelling  in  cloee  commuuioo  with 
the  all-holy  and  lUJ-knowing  God;  and  from  the  per- 
petual shining  of  that  "light  which  no  man,"  in  his 
mortal  condition, "  can  approach  unto,"  there  must  be  a 
never-ceasing  growth  trf  aaintlineas  and  intelligoice,  a 
development  of  each  which  can  find  no  limit  abort  of 
the  luiineaB  ud  knowledge  of  the  One  who  ia  without 
bounds. 

IIL  Sptrikui  Sttrromdii^—AM  the  renovation  ot 
the  matoial  world,  and  of  the  corporeal  and  incorporeal 
parts  of  man's  nature,  will  alter  all  the  conditions  of 
what  we  sbould  call  firom  our  preaent  standpoint  man's 
existence  and  work  m  the  world,  m  also  it  will  alter 
those  of  his  enstence  «•  the  Cikiiret,  alnee  Mwog  the 
revdations  ofthat  ftiture  life  which  were  made  to  St. 
John  there  was  a  qpedal  one  of  a  "  New  Jorusalem  com- 
ing down  from  God,  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband"  (Kev.  xxi,  2).  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  gkmoua  things  wbkfa  are  ^ken  <^ 
this  city  of  our  God.  Inwrought  with  our  habitual  de- 
votions as  they  dwell  oa  the  future  are  such  words  aa 

"  With  Jasper  glow  tbr  bnlwarki^ 
Tbr  streets  with  emeralds  Uaiei 
The  sardius  and  the  topaz 
Unite  Id  thee  their  rays." 

Bat  we  are  probably  diaposed  to  dwell  on  these  glorions 
pictures  of  the  holy  city  without  a  sufficient  rect^iUon 
of  the  fact  that  they  represent  a  development  and  new 
creation  of  the  religions  Ufe,  and  espedally  of  that  part 
of  it  which  is  aaodated  with  divine  wmhtp.  For  this 
renovation  of  the  religious  Ulh  and  of  divine  worship  is 
also  the  glorious  climax  of  our  Lord'a  incarnation ;  and 
therefore  the  coming  down  of  tbe  New  Jerusalem  from 
Qod  is  followed  by  "  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven,"  which 
recalls  to  our  mind  the  fact  that  our  Lord's  incarnation 
was  a  tabernacling  of  the  D^ty  in  the  bumanily.  "  I 
heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  saying,  Behold,  the 
tabernacle  of  God  ia  with  men,  and  he  will  dwdl  with 
iheea,  and  tb^  ahall  be  his  peofte,  and'  God  himself 
ahall  be  with  them,  and  he  thdr  God"  (Rev.  xxi,  8> 
That  same  presence  of  God,  therefore,  which  has  been 
at  once  the  great  power  of  the  religiona  life  and  the 
great  object  of  divine  worship  in  tbe  Church  militant, 
will  be  the  same  in  the  Church  triumphant.  As  God 
is  now  with  his  people  in  worship,  the  virtue  of  which 
is  derived  from  the  ineaTnatiMi,ao  will  be  he  with  then 
in  a  direct  presence,  the  power  of  which  will  be  to  them 
a  perpetual  light  and  an  inexbaustiUe  life;  and'as  now 
God  is  in  bis  holy  temple,  and  thither  we  gather  that 
before  hia  altar  we  may  bow  down  in  adoration  of  his 
mystical  presence,  so  then,  when  there  ahall  be  no  tem- 
ple in  the  holy  city—"  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and 
the  iMob  are  the  tonpla  of  it"  <Bev.  xxi,  82}--tbe  ^o- 
rimiB  and  vtrible  presence  of  him  that  riueth  on  the 
throne  will  be  that  before  which  the  dden  will  cast 
down  tiktat  crowns,  and  the  vast  multitude  of  tbe  re- 
deemed sing  fwth  their  hallelujaha. 

Thus  the  Church  militant  wiU  develop  into  the 
Church  triumphant;  Christ's  first  and  his  second  ad- 
vent will  prove  to  be  two  stages  in  the  mighty  work 
of  new  creation.  The  former  things  that  ore  to  pass 
aw^r— a  degenerate  world,  a  GUlen  man,  an  imperfect 
rdigioas  Itfe^  a  halting  wonhip — an  these  having  de- 
rived what  good  there  has  been  in  tbem  fhtm  the  first 
stage  of  the  new  creation,  that  good  will  atW  remain,even 
though  their  distinctive  characteristica  of  evil,  weak- 
neee,  and  imperfection  will  have  been  burned  out  and 
annihilated.  But  God  is  pleased  that  there  shouki  be 
a  degeoerate  world,  and  a  CUlea  man,  and  an  imperfect 


religions  life,  and  a  halting  worship  no  longer,  and  tbciH 
r<H«  the  second  stage  of  the  migh^  work  of  the  incat* 
nation  will  be  attained  in  tbe  ODm|dete  fnlfibsent  ef  the 
words, "  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new."— -BhuUiiNtl: 
o/rAeofc^y,  p.  607-610. 

New  DlTlnlty.  SeeEimARDi,J(MUTKA>;Tnt 

OLoor  (Nkw  Emolahd). 

Newell,  Bbeneaer  Franda,  a  pioneer  prtadwr 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Brook- 
fleld,  Haas.,  Sept,  1, 1776;  Jtnned  a  Methodist  society  ia 
Sl  Stephen's,  New  Brunswick,  June  29,  1800;  was  U- 
censed  as  a  local  preacher,  uid  ^pointed  to  Cestie 
Harbor  Circuit  by  the  Loudon  Quarterly  Meetug  March 
28, 1806 ;  was  licensed  as  a  travelling  preacher  July  35^ 
1807,  and  succeeuvety  held  the  following  appointnxnti: 
Pembroke,  March  20, 1806 ;  Centre  Harbor,  1806 ;  Un- 
dair,  I807i  Tuftonboro,  1808;  HaUowell,  1809^  llo€- 
ridgewock,  Tt,  1810:  DanvUle,  Vt^  1811 ;  Barre,  T^ 
1812 ;  Barnard,  Tt.,  1818 ;  Rttstown,  M&,  1814 ;  Bristol, 
Me.,  1815;  Durham,  1816;  Beodfleld,  1817;  SkOmx, 
1818.  Located,  1819:  Thomaston  Circuit,  1821 ;  Nw- 
ridgewock,  1822;  Fittstown,1828;  Dennisville,  1824.  b 
1825  he  was  made  Bupemumcrary,  and  employed  u 
Conference  missionary  in  behalf  of  Maine  Wealefu 
Seminary,  resuming  work  again  in  1826-7,  and  wu  ap- 
pointed to  Bethel,  Me.;  Kennebunkport,  1828-9;  Kit* 
terv,  1680;  Brookfield  and  Belcbertown,  1881;  Nortb- 
hrUge  and  Uxbridge,  1882;  KooUdd  and  Bddier- 
town,  1684;  Spencer  and  Ldceeter,  1685;  Hopkinhn, 
1886;  Marlboro  and  Harvard,  1887;  Harvard  and  Leo- 
minster, 1888;  North  Brookfield,  1839;  North  Brook- 
field  and  Paxton,  1840 ;  Chariton  and  Springfield,  1811-1 
He  was  finally  superannuated  in  1842,  and  died  Marcb 
8, 1867,  at  Johnsville,  S.  C,  where  he  was  staying  with 
his  son.   (E.  A.  M.) 

Newell.  Haniet,  tbe  wifie  of  Samuel  NeweD  (q-v.) 
and  daughtCT  of  Moeea  Atwood,  of  Havertiin,  Man.,  a 
celebrated  Americiu  ftanale  missionaiy,  wee  bom  Oct  10, 
1798,  and  received  an  excellent  educalioa..  She  wu 
naturally  cheerful  and  unreserved,  pnanrsnrrt  a  Uvdv 
imagination  and  great  senufiili^,  and  at  a  very  carir 
age  evinced  a  retentive  memory  and  a  taste  for  readisg. 
Before  the  age  of  thirteen  she  received  no  porticulat  or 
lasdi^  iropressioos  of  rdigion,  but  was  uniformly  obedi- 
ent, attentive,  and  afftclianale^  In  the  summer  of  1806. 
while  at  a  school  at  Bndfbid,  she  was  tbe  ml^ect  of  thoia 
•(did  and  serioos  impresnons  which  laid  the  foondstioe 
of  her  Christian  life.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  made  a 
profesnon  of  religion.  When  Mr.  Newell,  along  wiib 
MessTB.  Judacm  and  others,  offered  himself  a  misiionai]- 
tu  the  General  Associatirai  at  Bradford,  and  was  aboot 
to  ttSi  for  India,  he  asked  Hiss  Atwood  in  marriage. 
Her  own  heoit  was  prepared  to  quit  her  native  lend, 
and  to  endure  Qtt  anArings  <^a  Christian  among  bes- 
then  people,  ^therefwe  readily  determined  to  go,  sod 
sailed  June  19, 1812,  for  Calcutta.  Finding  on  their  ar- 
rival that  the  Bengal  government  would  not  grant  then 
permiantm  to  rewde  witbm  their  territaries,  the  mis- 
siimariee  chose  different  places  of  dcatinataon,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mewdl  proceeded  to  the  Isk  of  Fvano^  Aeg.  4 
ensuing;  There  she  employed  hetedf  eandoomly  and 
with  earnestness  in  the  promotion  of  her  Redeemo^ 
cause,  and  by  her  conduct  and  advice  became  an  bonor- 
^ile  and  truly  valuable  member  of  sodety.  The  uni- 
form {uety  and  seriouanees  of  her  mind  are  foitibly  dis- 
played in  her  letters  to  her  young  friends  and  in  b«r 
diary.  Her  health  was  delicate,  but  she  bore  indif^mi- 
tioa  with  that  calmness  and  sidHniaskNi  to  the  dictsus 
of  novidence  whidi  alw^ra  ■*g^'ttd  her  eharsdeB 
She  complained  mnch  of  the  wont  of  huniE^,  and  Is- 
mented  her  ^deficiency  in  that  Christian  grace: 
hmged  ^or  that  meek  and  lowly  s^rit  which  Jesus  cx- 
hUiited  in  the  days  of  his  fiesb."  Mrs,  Newdl  died  of 
consumption  Nov.  80, 1812.  She  departed  in  the  peace 
and  triumph  ofua  eminent  Chriaiaan.. ,  Her  /Jff,  written 
by  Dr.  Woods.  ^M^UglSd  IS^of  her  let- 
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to  nd  ttw  Mnooa  pnaehed  at  ber  fliMnd,  hu  puMd 
iknogh  amny  «titiDiM  ia  its  Englbfa  dnn,  and  has 
i1k>  been  ttwulated  into  ferrign  laaguagea.  The  cause 
cf  wamam  baa  been  gfeatly  pmrooted  by  the  delinea- 
tka  <^  ber  character  and  the  deacripUon  of  bar  Miffer- 
ingi.  Says  Dr.  Whedoo,  vt  the  Metk.  Q/x.  Rev.  (April, 
m6,p.U6):  "Both  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  Hairiee  New- 
ell  pcfbapa  aceompllabed  more  by  their  cariy  death  in 
the  niMoa  field  than  tbey  would  have  done  liy  the 
iMM  cikieat  fife.  Hmu  meiDoriei  abed  a  aacndoeaa 
«TO  tbdr  woric  . .  .  Tliere  was  a  patboe  In  tbe  life 
tad  death,  esperisny,  of  Harriet  Newell  that  touched 
the  heart.  The  Church  at  bcxne  aaw  that  ber  tnianun- 
tdet  were  capaUe  of  the  inoBt  heroic  •elf-eaciifice,  and 
oDoU  meet  death  in  triumph;  and  bow  could  ahe  shrink 
from  the  enterprise  to  whi^  aba  was  so  eridently 
GSlled?"  SeeJaniiMOD,(>aIt>rib(/ifodLib%K>Bi£K>^ 
rapl^Kv.;  FieaoOt  Apier.  Mim.  MemHal,  v.\  also 
Mmein  of  Barriel  NtwUy  by  Samuel  Newell ;  Eddy, 
DtatglUert  of  lie  Ctv—  {  Heroimoi  of  the  Mimo»ar]t  En- 
taprite;  Womm  tff  l^orlk ;  Aa^anoOtttitLi^tk* 
iiam(ftkeA.B.C,r.M.itIndla{BiMUlSI*).  (J. 
H.W.) 

V«weU,  Samnel,  a  noted  American  missionary 
mi  CaagregaUtmal  minister,  was  bom  July  24, 1784,  at 
Doriian,  Xe.  He  gradaated  tt  Harvard  Odlep^  ebus 
of  Un,  and  studied  theology  at  Andorar.  He  was, 
with  finr  odien^oidained  a  niseionaiy  Feb.  6, 1812,  in 
Silen,whHKe,iritb  the  Rer.  Mr.  Judson,  lie  sailed  fbr 
Calcutta,  where  they  arrived  June  18,  but  were  ordered 
la  kare  the  country.  Mr.  Newell  sailed  fbr  the  Isle  of 
Kroee,  and  arrived  Oct.  81.  Feb.  24, 1818,  be  went  to 
C^loo,  where  he  remained  until  early  in  1814,  when  be 
nwoni  to  Bombay,  where  be  labored  fiutbruUy  for  the 
Ckritfn  cause  until  removed  by  sudden  death  from 
chilen,lIan!bt9^18Sl.  In  connection  witb  Mr.  Hall 
be  wrote  The  Ccmer&iom  oftMe  Worid,  or  the  Ctatnu  of 
Six  Hnini  MiUiom  (Andover,  1818),  and  •  Memoir 
of  Harriet  IfeweO  (q.  r.>.  Mr.  Newell  was  one  of  the 
lint  of  tbe  American  minionaries  in  foreign  fields,  and 
a  MgDer  of  the  papor  wfatcb  led  to  the  fi>nuation  of  the 
Antriem  Boan)  of  Oommisdonen  fbr  Foreign  IQBBitms. 
8k  Spngne,  A  laaU  qftheA  mer.  Ai/jrar,  ii,  588. 

Newell,  Thomas  Marquis,  an  American  Pres- 
■merias  miiuster,  was  bom  at  Croes  Creek,  Waabington 
Cmatf,  Fk,  Oct.  1&  181&  He  made  an  eariy  prnTes- 
(ua  of  rdigion  and  Jtrined  the  Church.  In  1884  he 
^naied  at  Washington  College,  Pt^  and  in  1886  at 
ib«  Western  Theological  Seminary,  All^hany,  Pa. 
SooD  ifter  he  was  licensed,  and  in  1843  was  ordiuned 
nd  ioaulled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Wella- 
twg,  Va.  In  1851  he  removed  to  Jacksonville,  IIL, 
whne  be  tsnght  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  mean- 
vUle  preacfaing  in  the  surrounding  desdtute  r^pons. 
In  1857  be  took  cfaai)^  of  the  Church  of  WayaearUle, 
vben  be  labored  nntil  bis  dea^,  May  10, 1865.  Mr. 
^fevdl  was  one  of  the  original  membos  in  the  organi- 
utioo  of  filoomington  Prnbytery  in  1858,  and  was  the 
fint  oominlMaDer  firom  that  prest^tery  to  the  General 
Aaeaibljr.  Aa  a  man,  be  was  naturally  modest  and  on- 
iswisiiigj  as  a  pceacher,  clear,  pointed,  and  expeti- 
■Motsl;  as  a  dtinn,  intensely  interested  in  national  al^ 
Un,  giving  all  his  inflnenoe  against  the  working  of  the 
isMuotica  of  slavery.  8ee  WUaon,  Preib.  Bitt.  Alma- 
K>;1866,p,lS9.   (J.  L.  a) 

Hew  Fire,  «  term  tat  the  fire  kindled  on  Easter 
tn  in  Roonsh  sod  Anj^ican  churches  for  relighting 
dnirch  lamps,  which  were  extinguished  on  Good 
Tiidqr,  thoi^^  in  aooe  placea  the  upper  candle  ol  the 
WW  reserved  for  the  purpose,  and  in  others,  as 
K  BosM  la  750,  in  the  pontifioate  of  Zoaimus,  three 
^s  wen  cMMicded,  emUematleal  of  the  three  days 
Bwhidi  Jeans  lay  in  the  tomb;  but  asnslly  the  new 
wsa  UMOed  by  a  boming-^Ms  from  the  son,  as  a 
^  ef  the  Oriaat  on  Ugb,  or,  as  mntioned  by  Leo  IV 
» the  Mb  eealaiy,  ftoBi  a  ffiim  iTinbolieal  of  the  Bock 


(1  Cat,  X,  4),  as  at  Flocenee,  ftom  one  iMoaght  ftom  Je- 
msslem  in  the  tfane  of  the  Cmsaders.  *Tbe  reidndliiu 
represented  both  the  resnrrection  end  the  flre  wU^ 
Christ  csme  to  csst  upon  the  earth  (Hatt.xii,  49).  The 
Are  was  used  to  light  three  tapen  branching  ftom  a 
comuKm  stodi  in  the  form  of  a  laaee.  See  WakoUt 
Sacred  Ardkaoiogg,  p.  897, 898. 

Nvwfoniidlaild,  an  island  and  ^itish  colony  of 
Noitb  Amerioa,  Ilea  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Golf  of  St.  Lawrenoe,  separated  ftom  Ubrador 
on  the  north  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  (about  twelve 
miles  broad),  and  extending  in  lat.  from  4SP  88'  to  61** 
87'  N.,  and  in  kmg  ftom  52°  44'  to  69°  80'  W.,  is  870 
miles  in  length,  290  miles  in  breadth,  abont  1000  miles 
in  circumference,  and  hm  an  area  of  88,850  square 
miles,  or  about  28,000;000  acne,  of  which  only  abont 
S^OOIVDOO  are  set  down  as  good  fbr  cultivatloD,  and  even 
of  these  but  little  has  thns  fer  been  much  ttDed.  In 
1845  the  only  crops  raised  were  oats  and  hay ;  but  with* 
in  noent  years  large  supplies  of  grain  and  vegetable 
and  garden  seeds  have  been  impoited,  and  in  1869  the 
number  of  acres  under  euldvation  was  41,715u  It  will 
now  probably  not  run  fer  ftom  60,000  acres.  The  pop- 
ulation of  NewfiMndhud  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent 
time%  and  will  oo  doabt  fai  a  short  time  greatly  enlarge 
the  figures  for  land  under  cultivation.  In  1788  New- 
foondtand  only  counted  about  7600  souls;  in  1874  it  re- 
ported by  census  161,455,  from  which,  however,  8661 
must  be  deducted  for  settlers  of  the  French  shores,  and 
3416  for  I^brador.  The  main  emptoyment  of  these 
people  is  Ashing,  which  bss  proved  a  very  profitable 
Bonroa  of  income.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country 
is  also  very  great,  and  has  in  recent  times  been  greatly 
developed.  Newftimidland^  surftee  Is  dtversUsd 
moantains,  marshes,  banens,  pondi^  and  bkesi  The 
moon  tains  in  the  Avahm  Petunsok  (streldting  south- 
east from  the  main  pmtion  of  the  island,  and  connected 
with  it  by  an  isthmus  of  only  abont  three  nrilea  in 
width)  rise  in  some  cases  to  1400  feet  idiove  sea-4eTd; 
while,  both  here  and  along  the  western  shore,  the  height 
of  lOOO  ftet  la  ftaqnently  leaebed.  The  number  ui  the 
lakes  and  "ponda"  (the  Utter  name  being  used  indis- 
criminately  for  a  large  or  a  small  lake)  is  remarkable, 
and  it  has  been  estimated,  though  perfaapa  with  some 
exaggeratwn,  that  abont  one  third  of  the  whole  surfiKe 
is  covered  with  fresh  water.  The  barrens"  occupy  the 
tope  of  hills.  The  coast-line  is  everywhere  deeply  in- 
dented with  baya  and  estuaries,  msny  of  which  sre  9pm- 
ckms  COM^  to  flontafai  the  wbtde  firitish  navy,  Ot 
these  inleb^  the  prindpal,  b^inning  ftom  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island,  are  Hare,  White,  Notre  Dame, 
Bonavista,  Trinity,  Conception,  St,  Mary's,  Piacenda, 
Fmnne,  St,  George's,  and  8L  John's  bays.  These  bays 
vary  in  length  from  twenty-^ve  to  seventy  miles,  are 
of  great  binidth,  and  are  lined— as  indeed  the  whide 
ooaat  i»-^tb  exodlent  harfooia.  The  rivos,  none  of 
wlueh  an  navigable  for  any  distance,  oommuokate  be- 
tween the  lakes  at  the  inteiior  end  the  iboie,  end  are 
narrow  and  wiwfing;  occasionally,  however,  tbey  are 
turned  to  account  in  driving  machinery.  The  mun 
streams  are  the  Exploit,  with  its  afflnent  the  Great 
Rattling,  and  the  Huraber.  The  climate  of  the  island 
is  voy  moderate.  In  the  summer  tbe  thermometer 
rarely  ranges  above  70^,  and  in  winter  it  seldom  falls 
bdow  aero;  yet  tbe  cold  weather  remains  so  steady 
for  seven  or  eight  months  that  the  winters  are  pro- 
no  ancerf  severe.  Very  little  activity  is  maidfest  during 
that  period  of  tbe  year. 

The  eariy  history  of  Newfoundland  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  It  was  discovered  June  84,  1497,  in  tbe 
reign  of  Henry  VII,  by  John  Oatmt ;  and  the  e^-ent  ia 
noUced  by  the  following  entry  in  the  accounts  of  the 
privy-purse  expenditure:  **1497,  Ang.  10.  To  bym 
that  found  the  New  Isle,  £10."  It  was  visited  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  tiaspar  de  Ooftereal,  ii^  1500; 

and  within  two  yeataaftudl^L  

had  hoea  caUbHshed  on  Ua  aboiaa  by  the 
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KmywoM,  and  French.  Id  1&78, 400  TMirifl,  of  wMeh 
fiO  wen  EngliAi,  wen  mgaged  in  the  flsboy.  Sir 
Homphrey  UUbert,  with  bis  ill-fiit«d  axpedidon,  ar- 
rived in  8L  John's  harbor  in  An^^ost,  15BS,  and  fonnaUy 
took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  queen  Elis- 
abeth. In  the  return  voyage  the  expedition  was  scat- 
tered by  a  storm,  and  the  comoiander  lost.  In  1621  Sir 
G«oige  Calvert  (afterwards  lord  Baltimore)  settled  in 
the  great  peninsula  in  the  eoulh-eaat,  and  named  it  the 
Prwmu  t^Avaiom.  The  Mstoiy  of  the  islutd  dnring 
the  17th  and  tiart  of  the  IStfa  oentnriei  is  little  more 
than  a  record  of  tivaliies  and  feuds  between  the  En^ish 
and  French  flsbennen;  but  by  the  Treaty  oT  Utrecht 
(1713)  the  isUnd  was  ceded  wholly  to  England,  the 
French,  however,  retaining  the  privilege  of  ftdiing  and 
drying  their  flsb  on  oertain  portions  of  the  coast.  A 
governor  was  af^wnted  in  1728.  The  preaant  fonn  (d 
government,  esublished  in  1866,  otnuists  of  the  gover- 
nor, a  legislative  council  (appointed  by  the  crown),  and 
a  general  aesemUy  (elected  by  the  people).  The  const 
of  Labrador  ou  the  mainland,  and  the  island  of  Anti- 
costi,  have  been  included  since  1809  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  governor  of  Newfoondlaod.  The  question 
of  annexation  to  Canada  ia  now  greatly  agitated  in  the 
Brittsfa  dotninioos  in  America  bnt  it  is  very  donbtAil 
whether  the  NewAmndlanden  will  yiaU  thdr  indepen- 
deoee.  The  inob^dlity  is  that  this  island  will  soon  be- 
come an  important  oommerdal  centre.  There  is  some 
prospect  of  a  railroad  connection  with  the  United  States 
to  facilitate  travel  to  Europe,  shortening  the  ocean  voy- 
age by  four  days.  If  accomplished,  the  sodal  coloring 
of  this  now  but  sparsely  settled  country  will  change 
oondderably.  Then  are  as  yet  no  nilioBds  in  the  iid- 
aod,  and  its  peculiar  conflgnratioa  iwdeiB  even  nwd> 
making  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  There  are  no  roads 
across  tbe  island ;  they  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  sonth- 
eastem  and  soDth-westem  seaboard.  There  is  fort- 
nightly communication  in  summer  between  St.  John's 
and  Halifax  by  steamer.  On  the  colony,  and  connected 
with  it,  490  nileB  (tf  UiMB  of  tel^^aph  have  been  con- 
ttmoted,  fiO  mika  of  which,  from  Cape  Bay  to  Cape 
Breton,  are  submarine. 

The  aborigines  of  Newfoundland,  who  called  thera- 
selves  Beoths,  and  painted  themselves  with  red  ochre, 
whence  they  were  called  Red  Indians,  are  supposed  to 
have  become  extinct.  There  are  a  few  Micmac  Indians 
who  came  there  from  New  Brunswick,  and  were  maiuly 
instrumental  in  extirpadag  the  Beoths.  The  present  in- 
habitanu  <^  Newfoundland,  therefova,  are  mainly  £an>- 
peans,  and  prindpallyftom  England  and  Irdaod.  Tboae 
fnm  the  last-named  country  predominate  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  stamp  the  island  with  their  own  especial 
mark.  "  Unlike  their  councrymon  in  the  United  States, 
who,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  g^ierations,  lose  tbdr 
accent,  rdtgion,  improvidence,  and  all  other  national 
tnita,  and  beeome  asrimilalad  hf  tbe  predominant  popu- 
lation into  Americans,  the  Irish  here,  having  been  long 
almoat  a  m^orily  of  tbe  entire  population,  perpetu*t« 
all  tb^  peculiar  cbaraotcristics,  and  even,  to  some  ex- 
tent, impregnate  the  rest  of  tbe  population  with  them. 
Thus  the  Newfoundhutd  accent  is  a  di8tinct^r  Irish  one, 
though  those  who  betray  it  may  have  no  Irish  blood  in 
their  veins,  and  never  have  been  in  Ireland  in  thor 
Uvea.  All  along  the  coast  the  little  bote  erected  near 
the  flshing-stages  ttft  the  flsbermen  to  live  in  in  Bum- 
mer time  have  a  stnng  family  lesemblance  to  those  of 
the  poorer  peasantry  in  the  '  ouM  oonntty  ;*  and  there  is 
a  sort  of  general  air  of  slovenliness  which  the  Celtic 
race  seems  to  have  a  specialty  for  imparting  to  any 
community  in  which  they  preponderate."  The  signs 
and  tokens,  moreover,  of  Koman  Catholics  oonstituttng 
the  prevailing  religionisia  (rftbe  island  are  apparent  in 
many  respects.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  tbe  peculiar- 
ity of  Romanism  that,  while  iu  adhevenia  seem  poverty- 
stricken,  the  Church  is  rolling  in  wealth.  The  Roman 
Cathcriie  cathedral  is  by  £u  tbe  most  inpoaing  structure 
in  tbe      of  St.        Uw  piina^Ml  idaee  of  the  Uand, 


and  Is  the  flnt  ob)eot  that  strikes  tbe  eye  on  entering 
the  harbor.   Berides  the  catbednl  and  college,  tbete 
are  upwards  of  fifty  ohurchea  and  chapds,  and  no  fewer 
than  twelve  convents,  in  that  town.   On  all  tbe  trisnd 
there  were  in  1874  64,486  Soman  Cathcdics  to  59,60& 
Episcopalians,  Sd,5&l  Weeleyan  Methodists,  and  1819 
of  other  sects,  such  as  the  Biq>tists,  Presbyterians,  etc 
Newfoundland  contains  two  Romish  bishoprics,  St, 
John's  and  Harbor  Grace,  two  Wealeyan  superintoi- 
dendes^  and  an  Episcopal  bishopries  with  a  bishop  aad 
aeoaiyntOT.   Tbe  nomber  of  places  (tf'wMBhIp  In  IMS 
was  188,  viz.  Episcopalian,  81;  Soman  Catholic,  69; 
Wesleyan,  42;  otheT,6.   For  scbool  purposes  the  island 
is  divided  into  districts,  and  in  each  a  board  of  educa- 
tion, consisting  of  Romanists  for  tbe  Catholic  school^ 
and  another,  consisting  of  Protestants,  for  the  Protes- 
tant aAods^  ia  appdiited  by  the  governor  in  conndL 
Theae  boards  have  the  general  management  of  the 
schools  in  their  respective  districts,  subject  to  tbe  sp- 
proval  of  the  governor  in  council.    The  governor,  with 
the  advice  of  the  council,  also  appoints  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  Protestant  superintendent  to  inspect  the  schools, 
and  report  on  their  condition.    The  sum  of  £760  (£400 
for  Protestants  and  £860  for  CathidieB)  is  annofniated 
annually  for  the  training  of  teachers.   Two  aebtdan 
tnm  each  eleetotal  district  are  entitled  to  £S5  eadt  lor 
their  board,  lodginj^  and  tuition  in  one  of  tbe  academics 
or  higher  echooU  of  the  island.   The  money  appropri- 
ated by  the  Legislature  for  edncational  purposes  hss 
hitherto  been  divided  between  tbe  ProteatanU  and 
Catholics  in  proportion  to  thdr  numbers ;  the  act  of 
April  29,  1874,  provides  for  a  further  division  among 
the  i-arkma  hotestant  vteU.   TIUs  act  did  not  go  into 
tStetX  until  Ju^  1, 187fi,  after  a  ceaaua  had  been  taken, 
upon  which  and  aubsequent  deeennlal  eensasea  the  de- 
nominational appropriations  are  to  be  based.   It  in- 
creases the  number  of  inapectois  to  three.    In  tbe 
schools  under  government  control  a  small  tuition  fee  b 
required  of  pupils  able  to  pay.   Beridea  those  eatab- 
Usbed  b7  the  governmental  boards,  the  scbocds  of  tbe 
Colonial  Church  and  School  Society  (an  Ekigliah  aasori- 
atiott  tmder  the  auspices  of  the  Established  Church), 
and  several  established  and  controlled  by  the  diflitient 
religious  denominations,  receive  aid  from  the  govern- 
ment.   The  amount  expended  for  educational  purposes 
in  1872  was  £14,852;  in  1873,  £16,316.    The  num- 
ber of  schools  in  operation  in  1874  was  S98,  with  a 
total  attendance  of  13,697  pupils,  of  which  157,  with 
7806  pniHls,  were  Fntestant,  and  186,  with  fi792  pupils, 
.  Roman  Catholic   Beddes  these  there  are  grammar- 
schools  at  Harbor  Grace  and  Carbonear;  an  Episcopal, 
a  Weslej'an  Methodist,  and  a  general  Protestant  a(»d- 
emy  at  St.  John's;  and  at  tbe  same  place  an  Episcop^ 
theological  institute  and  St.  Bonaventure  College  (Ro- 
man Catholic).   See  Bladtwood'a  Magcainr,  July,  1873, 
art.  iv;  Anderson,  Hist,  of  the  Colonial  Church  (see  In- 
dex in  vol.  iii) ;  St  John,  C(UeeAum  of  the  Hittory  of 
Newfoundbmd  (1855) ;  Anspach,  Hiti,  of  \ewfou»dlai^ 
(Loud.  1819) :  Pedky,  Ifew/omdhnd  (1863).    See  aba 
the  illustrated  papers  in  Harper't  Monthly  MaffOXtMe, 
vol.  xii  and  xxit.    (J.  H.  W.) 

New  Oreek  Churoh  is  the  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  Eastern  Church,  as  it  was  constituted  after 
the  subjugation  of  Greece' by  sultan  Mohammed  11  in 
1453,  and  continued  in  full  power*  until  the  Greek  Revo- 
lution of  1881-^  brought  aboat  the  independent  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  Church  for  Greece.  See  articles 
Oreecs;  Greek  Cbdhcu;  Nadpua. 

New  OrenadiL   See  Colombu. 

New  Onlnea.  See  Papda. 

New  Haven  Theology.  See  T&aouKrr  ^mr 

Eholaiid). 

New  Bebrldte,  a  group  of  voloanlo  islands  idtn- 
ated  in  tbe  8ogttt,P|[^{Sa^^qB9%)lin  of 
New  Oakdonia,  did  to  tke  weak  ofilhe  extending 
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a.  IkL  bgtwewi  U°  «od  20°,  ud  in  E.  keg.  bstwen 
166^  and  170*^,  and  having  a  total  aiea  estimated  at 
5700  aqnue  ndlee*  are  le^ided  aa  tbe  most  eaat«riy 
point  <d  the  wtaMrn  diniioD  of  Ptdrneaia.  The  group, 
which  was  diaotnrand  by  Qtnroe  in  1606;  but  not  fully 
known  until  exfdored  by  Cook  in  1778,  etn braces  Eapi- 
litu  Suito  («5  miles  limg  by  SO  broad),  M^ot^  (60 
mile*  kmg  by  28  broad),  Ambrim,  Annatom  or  Aoeltyum, 
Enomango,  Tan  da,  witfa  an  active  volcano,  and  Auroia. 
Ibat  of  tbe  groap  are  hilly  and  well  wooded,  some  eren 
BoantainouB,  and  frnseat  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
ooly  animid  of  cooaequence  ia  a  diminuUve  species  of 
ho^  which  when  full  grown  is  no  laiger  than  a  rabbit. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  of  tbe  Papoan  Negro  lacc^ 
namberkas  than  200,000.  They  are  less  intelligent  than 
the  other  South  Sea  iBlandaa^  very  fierce,  and  exoes- 
nvely  dir^.  Erromaugo  is  a  weU-knowm  name  in  mis- 
■iooary  history,  being  tbe  scene  of  the  barbaroua  mas- 
sacre of  tbe  Bev.  John  WiUiams— generally  called  tbe 
Xartyi  of  bramango  (Not.  2(^1880).  Two  years  a^ 
the  death  of  Williams  tbe  Loadoo  Hissionary  Sodety 
•tot  native  teachers  from  the  eastern  group  of  Polyne- 
sia and  they  met  a  hearty  welcome^  especially  in  An- 
natom.  In  1812  European  misuonaries  attempted  work 
at  Tanna,  bat  the  hoMility  of  tbe  natives  to  all  whites 
because  of  fear  lest  they  should  take  them  into  slavery 
ix  Anstralia,  as  was  so  frequently  done,  prevented  any 
sacceaaful  iasoa.  Several  of  tbe  native  teacheis  were 
MMitewd  (at  Ftituna) ;  othennaiabedandlaboied.but 
wiibont  any  appaieot  nsult.  But  the  Londm  Society 
woold  not  see  woilt  abandoned,  and  fieqnently  sent 
the  Diissioo-ahip  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  furnished 
teachers  when  Uiere  seenied  to  be  an  opening,  A  new 
ata  dawned  in  1818,  when  the  Reformed  Presbyterians 
cstaUistied  their  mission.  By  1852,  when  only  two  la> 
boicn  occupied  the  field,  Christianilgr  gained  ita  first 
real  strong  footing,  and  by  1860  all  Anoatom,  then  8500 
inhabitauu  strong,  was  free  from  tbe  cruelties  and  ex- 
Bavaganoes  of  heathenism,  and  in  dose  alliance  with 
Otri«ian  morals  and  meaaurea.  The  good  work  con- 
times,  and  there  are  now  in  Annatom  over  500  commu- 
mcants.  The  Bev.  Hr.  M'Cullough,  fimnerly  one  of 
the  uiaaionariet^  in  June,  I87{i^  wrote  to  the  Bottom 
TmoelUr  some  interesting  statements  respecting  the 
triomph  of  the  Gospel  tbrn.  Tbe  ftUowing  will  be 
read  with  intoeat :  "  No  one  oooM  visit  Aneltymn  for 
the  first  time  without  b^ng  struck  with  tbe  change  ef- 
fected by  Cbrisiiantty.  Instead  of  a  number  of  naked 
asvages  on  tbe  beach,  armed  with  clubs  and  spears,  to 
dispute  yoor  landing,  you  see  a  number  of  quiet,  pesce- 
aUe  BSD  and.  women,  with  children,  in  front  of  their 
lMBBe%  engaged  in  domestic  occupatiooB.  The  hus- 
hud  as^  be  seat  feeding  a  teood  of  pigs  with  coooa- 
imtB,  and  tbe  wife  kindling  tbe  Are  to  cook  tbe  meal 
for  dinacT  or  sapper,  while  tbe  children  all  have  tbe  look 
of  happincas  and  omtentment  in  ttmr  countenanoea, 
Tbe  moat  oooapicaons  among  the  bouses  and  villagss 
■re  the  cborch  and  school-houses  and  miauon  prem- 
tsee.  Tbe  <liafch  is  itself  a  wonder  of  architecture, 
oostnietad  by  naUve  workmai,  under  tbe  niiasionary's 
aoperintendcnce.  It  is  built  of  stone  obtuoed  on  Uie 
talaod,  and  is  beautifully  plastered  and  whitewashed, 
lime  is  obtaioed  from  the  coral  which  abounds  on  tbe 
shore.  This  church  is  capable  of  accommodating  a 
thnasand  natives,  when  seUed  ckisely  blether,  and  is 
fratooDced  by  competent  Judges  to  be  one  trf*  the  finest 
places  ofwonhip  in  the  SoathSeaa,  The  teacfaeis  are 
eipecied  to  give  inttnietion  ia  rea^ng,  spelling  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  The  book  ased  all  ovot  tbe  island 
is  tbe  New  Testament,  or  some  Goq»l  in  a  separate ' 
form,  such  as  Mark  or  IjAm,  wfaicb  were  printed  in  a 
detached  form  before  the  New  Testament  was  printed 
IB  taSL  Almost  all  the  natives  can  read,  and  some  of 
than  very  daenCly.  They  pnyr  with  a  fervaicy  and 
ftieoey  that  would  put  to  the  bhnh  many  who  have 
■jsrcd&rgieater  advantages  in  Christian  buds.  They 
m  abo  fiqiiiivd  to  tp-f  an  aeeonut  «f  the  binha  and 
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deatba  in  their  respective  diattiots  fton  tneoth  to  BOBtl^ 
and  to  recommend  parties  for  marriage  if  they  think 

them  smtable." 

In  Erro mango  roisdooary  Gordon  sought  a  footludd 
in  1856,  bat  in  1861  he  and  his  wife  fell  martyrs  to  their 
Csith,  while  many  natives  who  bad  embraced  Christian- 
ity  were  persecuted.  Yet  Cbristian  teacbos  and  mis- 
stonarias  eootlnae  their  woritf  among  them  a  brother  of 
Gordon,  and  of  the  population,  whidi  in  1867  amoonted 
to  upwards  of  5000, 100  had  accepted  Christianity  and 
16  submitted  to  baptism.  Tanna,  with  iu  1500  inhab- 
itants, has  bad  missionaries  since  1868,  though  native 
teachers  advocatied  Cbriatiani^  before  that  time.  Hncb 
opposition  was  eoooanwed  thoe  too,  and  only  recently 
tin  work  opens  more  favorably.  There  are  now  two 
statioBB.  Vatiisnowelsosuljeettomimnarylabns, 
and  very  leosntly  nisrion  work  has  been  attempted  on 
the  laigest  idand  of  the  group.  This  important  mis- 
sion wwfc  of  the  New  Hebrides  is  now  virtoaUy  under 
control  of  tbe  Presbyterian  denomination.  A  mission- 
sbip,  sntitled  tbe  Dojfipri^,  serves  this  field,  and  sos- 
taios  ooonsctkn  wlUi  the  Australian  cokuties.  See 
Ontndeinann,if&«MMw-^lfot,pt.iii,No.4;  gfaahsoerfit 
Meyazme,  1868,  i,  87 ;  1889,  ii,  62.    (J.  H.  W.) 

New  Holland.   See  Austbaua. 

New  Ireland,  a  kmg,  narrow  island  in  the  TtxMie 
Ocean,  lying  to  the  north-east  of  New  Britain  (q.  v.), 
ftom  which  it  is  separated  by  ScGeoge  Channd;  lu. 
2°  40'-4°  62'  a,  long.  150°  SO'-ISSP  60'  £.  I^uigth 
about  300  miles;  average  breadth,  20  mika.  Tbe  hUla 
rise  to  a  height  of  from  1600  hi  2000  feet,  and  an  richly 
wooded.  The  priocipal  trees  are  cocoas  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  interior  forests  ot  areca-palm.  The  chief 
products  are  sngsNcane,  bananai^  ysms,  and  cocoa-nuts. 
Dogs,  pigs,  and  turtles  abound.  The  natives  are  ap- 
parently of  the  same  race  aa  UiT  AmtmUfu  A>grilM 
(4.  vO.  but  onz  inlbifiial&ai<  Ibdn?  wM^lnctntnely 
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teuty.  No  ndadoony  libon  htcn  than  tax  been  tt- 
temtrted  ammg  them  worth  menticning. 

New  Ian«UtM  u  the  num  of  a  religiooB  Kct 
{bunded  by  Jouuu  Southoott  (q.  v.),  a  fatutiod  womaii, 
near  the  opening  of  thii  century  in  England.  Joanna 
declaied  herself  impregnated  by  the  Holy  Gboet  with  a 
child  who  should  prore  the  Shiloh  of  the  world,  and,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  dtapenaatlon,  or- 
dered the  atrieteat  obwrvanoe  of  the  Jewish  law.  Al- 
though, after  waiting  tot  a  long  time,  she  died  in  1814 
in  her  delusion,  and  the  splendid  cradle.which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  expected  Heenah  still  remained  empty, 
the  New  landites  continued  till  1831  to  observe  the 
Jewish  SaUuth  and  the  ceremonials  of  the  law,  in  order 
to  rec^ve  the  boped-for  Hessiah  in  a  worthy  manner. 
See  Hathiaa,  J.  Soutkeoift  Prapkedet  and  Cote  Stattd 
Qjoni.  1882, 12mo). 

New  Itinerancy.   See  Weslbtah  Kkw  Cos- 

XBCriOB  MbTH(H>IST8. 

New  Jenualem  dmroh,  •  title  assumed  by  a 
body  of  Christians  adopting  the  views  taught  in  the 
theological  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  (q.  v.). 
They  are  theoeophists,  and  thdr  fundamental  opinion  is 
that  the  last  judgment  took  place  in  the  year  A.D.  17fi7, 
when  "  the  Old  Church,"  or  Christianity  in  iu  hitherto 
received  form,  passed  away,  and  all  things  became  new 
through  reveUliona  made  to  Swedenbo^  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  body  calls  itself  "Hm  New  Chnrcb," 
or  '*The  Kew  Jemsalem  Church." 
'  L  Theory  and  I>oarme$.—i.O/God^Th«tlew3aa- 
ealem  Church  maintains  the  strictly  personal  unity  of 
God :  one  will,  one  understanding,  one  operating  enei^ 
gy  or  producing  power.  Only  prominent  ideas  can  be 
given  in  so  brief  a  sketch  aa  the  present.  The  infinite, 
eternal  Bein^  Jehovah,  the  Lord,  is  easenlial  divine  love 
or  goodness,  and  essential  divine  wisdom  or  truth.  From 
these  two  fondameptal  bculttes  or  qualities  proceed  all 
his  other  attributes  of  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and 
omoipreeeiioe.  He  waelf-existent,  before  all  wc^de,  and 
before  the  times  or  .spacea  were  brought  forth ;  therefore 
is  "  in  apace  without  space,  and  in  time  without  time." 
He  cannot  be  apprehended  by  a  merely  natural  idea, 
but  only  by  a  spiritual  idea;  nature  is  separate  from 
htm,  and  yet  he  is  omnipresent  in  it.  His  lore  opoatea 
by  bis  wisdom  to  produce  all  things. 

2.  0/  Man. — ^Tbe  end,  or  divine  purpose,  in  creation 
is  a  heaven  out  of  tbe  human  iac&  For  this  object  and 
use  tbe  worlds  were  made,  and  are  now  sustained,  and 
to  tbe  same  end  are  directed  all  operations  of  divine 
Providence:  namely,  to  flU  heaven  with  f^  intelligent 
beings,  who  can  reciprocate  his  love,  who  can  live  in  in- 
creasing purity  and  mutual  love  to  each  other,  and  be 
growing  in  true  blessednesa  fixever,  and  whom  be  can 
fptt  with  light,  hapiMoeist  and  every  good  oondnually. 

Man  was  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God, 
with  finite  faculties  corresponding  to  his  infinite  facul- 
ties: a  will,  to  be  the  receptacle  and  seat  of  good  affec- 
tions; and  an  understanding,  to  be  the  receptacle  and 
seat  of  true  knowledge  and  ideaa,  Uan  is  not  the  poa- 
seseor  of  life,  as  a  property  inhmng  in  himself,  bat  is 
created  an  organism  redpieot  of  life,  which  is  constant- 
ly communicated  by  tbe  Creator.  Thus  tbe  Lord  God 
breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  lives — namely,  a  life  of 
affection  and  a  life  of  thought — and  man  thereby  became 
a  living  soul,  and  is  a  present  and  constant  truth.  The 
fundamental  human  endowments  are  freedom  of  will,  by 
which  ia  meant  freedom  of  moral  choice,  and  ration- 
ally, or  tbe  capacity  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  exeiv 
rising  discriminating  thought.  These  are  carefully 
guarded  and  reepected  in  dl  the  operations  of  Provi- 
dence. At  the  soUcitation  of  tbe  sensual  principle  of 
his  own  mind,  and  in  the  abuse  of  his  freedom,  man 
turned  aside  into  transgresNon,  and  fell  from  his  prim- 
itive int^rity.  The  fall  was  not  a  necessity  of  man's 
freedom,  but  only  an  incident  on  this  earth  -,  there  may 
be  men  on  other  plaoela,  fne,  aod  yet  who  have  not 


en.  Evil  has  Its  origin  In  tbe  will  of  man;  snffitsoit 
freedom  and  sufficient  power  to  produce  it,  and  ineresse 
it  from  age  to  age,  bung  a  part  of  bis  wigmal  coutitu- 
tioa.  Without  such  freirdom  and  power  man  would  not 
be  human,  not  a  moral  agent^  but  a  machine  or  a  creat- 
ure of  instinct  Entirety  free  moral  agents  could  not 
be  created  without  involving  the  poaubility  of  tnns- 
gresnot),  and  without  freedom,  moral  and  s[»ritual,good 
cannot  be  api»opriated. 

The  mn  of  our  first  parents  is  not  JuditaaUy  imputed 
to  their  descendants,  but  in  natural  generation  the  seed, 
both  of  the  mental  and  material  organism,  is  traoKai^ 
ted,  a  living  unit,  composed  of  soul  and  body ;  and  in 
the  seed  are  treasured,  latent,  all  the  t«iid«icics  and 
capacities  of  life  possessed  by  the  parents.  Henee  tbe 
iHas,  tendency,  or  indinatloi  to  rin  becomes  native  and 
is  inherited,  growing  stroDger  as  the  wickedness  of  each 
generation  increases.  Sin  is  predicable  only  of  acts 
committed  after  tbe  individual  bas  begun  to  ezercbe 
some  degree  of  rationality  and  freedom.  Hence  in  tbe 
divine  economy  all  who  die  iaUtaU,  as  well  of  Gentile 
as  Christian  paiait%  are  saved,  bdng  recmved  by  the 
Lord,  and  insbueted  in  tbe  spiritual  worid,  and  prqiared 
for  heaven.  In  this  coniMCtion  is  developed  an  en- 
couraging view  of  the  future  of  tbe  Church.  Hie  en- 
tire tendencies  of  character  being  transmitted,  by  the 
same  law  there  is  hereditary  good  as  well  as  heiredibur 
evil;  hence  as  the  true  Christian  life  is  incorporated 
into  the  character  <rftbe  parents,  the  evil  tendencies  of 
oB^ring  will  be  modified ;  and  as  tbe  life  of  the  Church 
becomes  progresnvdy  purified  and  sanctified,  ooostanlly 
better  lendenciee  will  be  transmitted,  the  bereditaiy 
burden  will  be  lightened,  by  the  divine  blessing  on  the 
Church,  as  the  generations  succeed,  the  new  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  coming  in  by  degrees  to  replace,  tbe  tU 
corrupt  life  of  (be  first  Adam.  Thus  vriU  come  a  bsns 
for  the  fulness,  for  the  latter-day  glory  of  the  Charch. 
As  hereditary  evil  is  no  flirther  imputed  than  as  it  is 
made  one's  own  actual  life,  ao  with  hereditary  good, 
it  is  only  bias  that  is  inherited,  and  must  be  made  actnd 
to  be  appropriated.  Thus  tbe  life  of  repentance,  obe- 
dience, faith  in  tbe  liird  Jesos  Christ,  and  regeneiatioa, 
will  be  just  ■■  lequinte  as  ever  to  every  member  of  the 
race. 

The  fall  Inot^t  In  spiritual  death  only,  and  not  phrs- 
ical  death,  which  was  a  law  of  organized  bodies  flwi 
tbe  first.  At  the  decease  of  the  mortal  part,  men  have 
in  aU  ages  risen  almost  immediately  into  the  s|Mritail 
world,  and  to  life  and  consciousness  among  the  de- 
parted. That  worid  is  not  a  locality  in  some  part  of  the 
material  universe,  but  a  plane  of  being  above,  and  p^ 
petuaUy  distinct  from  it.  The  spiritual  body  u  a  part 
of  the  man  here,  contained  within  the  material  body, 
the  Bving  form  which  gives  life  and  shape  to  the  out- 
ward 4x>dy ;  omiseqnently,  when  the  outward  bo^  is 
laid  aside  at  death,  the  man  comes  consciously  into  the 
spiritual  worid  in  perfect  human  form,  as  the  blade  ct 
new  grain  comes  forth  from  within  the  kernel  of  seed- 
corn  cast  into  the  ground,  and  so  livee  to  eternity. 
Henoe  all  spirits  and  angeb  are  in  human  form,  with 
indestmeUUe  bodice  fittMl  to  their  mode  of  ^istencc, 
and  to  the  sabstances  of  th«r  world,  with  every  leue 
and  faculty  in  full  development.  No  deceased  person 
ever  relams  to  this  world,  or  resumes  a  physical  body. 

3.  The  Spiritual  IKorU.  — This  is  distributed  into 
three  great  divisions :  heaven  (ottranoi),  the  worid  of 
spiriu  ihadet),  and  hell  (^Aoma).  At  death  all  at  fint 
go  into  the  world  of  spirita  (Aodss),  intermediate  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell,  where  all  are  togetber  until  the 
judgmoit,  when  a  separation  between  tbe  good  and  evil 
is  effected,  the  good  being  elevated  into  heaven,  tbe 
wicked  finding  their  abodes  in  helL 

Heaven  and  bell  are  constituted  by  oorreq>c«ding 
states  of  mind  and  life.  Tbe  heavens  are  founded  on 
obedience  to  divine  truth  as  expressed  in  tbe  precepts  (tf 
tbe  Word  of  God— a  life  of  love,  tp.God  and  one's  neigh- 
bor; while  the  tibi^fiA&S^-drdie^^^dM  ate  iixuded 
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tm  the  prindplM  at  ■flflthmti  and  duordCT.  Tbfi  blcw- 
adnes  of  the  former  la  commniiicttecl  from  the  Lord 
thm^  dw  M&im  of  their  oidntr  am)  obediMit  Metee 
gflifc;  ndUw  iniseiifls  of  the  other  all  flow  aenatiuml 
nniti  fraa  tbdr  eril  ttatM  of  life  and  onnpanioiMbip. 
The  dbine  mercy  eztende  even  to  thoae  tn  hell,  dewr^ 
Of  to  derate  all  to  itseir,  but  the  bad  quali^  of  their 
life  and  dispoaitioa  caaMantly  prevent*. 

Jodgaent  in  the  world  of  spirile  is  not  effected  at 
Mce;  the  TOiy  good  go  aooncr  to  beared,  the  vety  bad 
MMoer  to  bdL  The  mixed  elawee  often  remain  Lo  the 
iDUnoediate  state  for  long  perioda,  accumulating  thcce 
naetimea  in  immense  numbers.  At  the  end  ot  each 
dilpeoMtiao  there  is  a  Judgoient,  which  divides  this 
Bohitade,  and  for  the  time  eoptiee  the  worid  of  spirits 
of  bhaUtanta.  At  the  doee  of  the  antediluvian  period 
there  occurred  soeta  a  judgment,  at  the  time  of  the 
ddoge,  sod  soother  at  the  close  (rf  the  Jewish  dispeosa- 
tioe^whea  our  Load  was  on  earth.  Many  of  the  scenes 
deputed  in  the  Bevdatfam  bjr  John  ue  incidents  of  such 
ajndgmcat,  the  last  ooe — foretold  hy  Daniel,  and  coin- 
cident with  the  Locd^  eeooad  advent. 

The  assoeiatioa  between  the  s(Mritaal  and  natural 
wDtlda  is  so  close  that  the  state  of  the  worid  of  spiriu 
poweifiUljaflects  the  state  of  the  worid  of  men.  When 
vieked  multitades  aceamnlate  there,  sapemataral  in> 
iaeaeea  of  the  wwst  Und  flow  baA  into  tluB  world  and 
grievooaly  afflict  mankind.  This  was  the  condition  of 
tUngs  in  an  eminent  degree  before  Christ  came.  Han- 
Idnl  were  almoet  entiiely  given  over  to  wickedness. 
The  worid  of  sfurita  was  full  of  demons,  trying  to  gain 
roll  iiiiiiirsniiin  of  men.  The  poweia  of  hdl  abounded, 
aKir[nng  tbe  whole  field  to  themselves  in  both  worida. 
"A  mtvcnal  deatmetion  stood  before  the  door  and 
iktalened."  Withoat^vine  interposition,  all  mankind 
mdd  hare  perished,  both  as  to  sool  and  body.  No 
desk  oDold  have  been  saved,  tbe  race  at  length  would 
bare  been  swept  from  the  earth  and  gone  into  hell. 

4.  Tke  /wamofsM  of  Jenu  Ciritt. — Jehovah  hlm- 
ttlf  descended,  the  Lord,  our  Father,  and  assumed  tbe 
tiDinan  nature,  that  be  might  redeem  and  save  men. 
TMiwasaBeomptidwdby  themlracnkwacooceptton  in 
the  womb  of  tbe  Tii^  In  Jesna  Chrbt  tbe  ftilneia 
«f  the  entire  Godhead  dweDs  bodily.  The  dtrine 
lenity,  ef  esaeptial  eoosdtnenia,  is  aU  in  him  in  one 
penoD.  The  two  natures,  divine  snd  human,  ore 
together  in  him  in  perfect  onion ;  his  divine  part  he 
csQ>  "  the  Father,"  the  hnman  part,  anumed  in  order 
to  •ppear  in  tbe  wmid,  and  bom  in  time,  is  called  "  tbe 
Sta.*  Tbaaogela^  to  Mary,*' that  Ao^fAM£rwA»cA 
aUTfcfans  ^<&ea  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God,"  and 
thiib''dw<M^iq«o0e)i  of  the  Father."  The  Holy  S|mi^ 
it,  the  ComfixRer,  is  the  new  divine  infloenoe  whidi  tbe 
Lerd  iheds  opoo  the  believer  and  the  Chnnh  thnogh 
his  f^orified  human  nature. 

Tbe  gloridcatlon  of  tbe  humanity  thus  asanmed  by 
the  Lord  is  beUeved  to  be  a  doctrio©  peculiar  to  this 
ifUm.  ThiBmBa|mgres8iveworit,eflbctedfaylenp> 
isiioaa  adnwtted  into  Us  homan  part.  The  divine 
chU  neiUMr  snllbr  oor  be  tempted.  Tbsrewaa  bnman 
pstiHaga  on  one  aide  only,  henee  the  strictly  bnroan 
dements  nataraHy  derived  in  ordinary  generation,  Uafak 
to  temptation,  and  of  dteorderiy  bias,  existed  in  him  as 
coning  bom  tbe  mother  only,  forming  thus  only  an  ex- 
tiriiir  dothing  or  catering  to  Mb  interior  aotd,  which 
ns  the  ray  iadwelliug  of  tbe  Fkther.  The  external 
hanaa  deaaenta  wne  one  by  one  aoccesrively  removed 
■d  i^eeted ;  while  the  diviiM  elemenU  from  within  as 
Mcceadvdy  came  forth,  and  down,  oecopying  their 
(Jaces,  undl  every  part  of  his  homanity  was  glori6ed 
md  Btada  over  anew.  Thus  God  became  Man,  kiid 
Itan  God,  in  one  person.  Thoa  the  two  natures  became 
■d  reaHin  perfectly  onited;  Father  and  Son  became 
Me.  H«nee,  aince  bis  lesurreetion  and  aacension  above 
*l  Oa  hieimw.  the  Loid's  hnmani^  is  no  kmger  like 
tiK  bMMn^  of  aootber  man,  bat  essentially  divine  in 
■A  in  eaotfitaaaia;  a  glovifled,  tnsslgiiied  foim,  in 


which,  and  In  which  alone,  snpreme  Divini^  dwells 
and  is  maniteated,  as  a  man's  soul  dwells  in  bis  own 
body,  and  is  maniliMtedtbiuogh  that.  Tbos  •'the  Lamb" 
becomes  tbe  only  ol^eet  <tf  Chiiatian  adoeuion  and  wiRw 
ship,  as  be  dedans  to  John  in  Revelation,  **I  am  He 
who  i%  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  ooBM,  the  Almighty.'' 
He  alone  is  worshipped  angela. 

Tbe  Lord's  glorification  being  thus  a  real  ancarRoftoii, 
tbe  Divtniqr  coming  down  into  the  Jietk  is  the  gland 
archetype  of  the  Christian's  regeneration  and  aooctiflca- 
ti«i,  and  the  psocuring  means  by  which  it  ia  wrought 
out.  *<  For  their  sokes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also 
may  be  sanctified  through  the  truth."  It  is  ours  to 
"follow"  him  "in  the  r^enerati<xi,"  and  "overcome 
even  as"  be  "  overcame."  From  those  states  of  tempta- 
tion, resistance  to  the  influMtcee  of  hell,  oombot,  and 
victory  in  himself,  be  gives  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  ia  s 
powerful  spiritual  influenoe,fiowing  fiora  his  own  exer- 
cise of  Ion,  power,  and  will  in  similar  states;  aiding 
strengthening,  and  healing  tbe  ftithful  bdiever  in  his 
states  of  trial,  temptation,  and  combat.  He  took  not  on 
him  tAe  nature  of  OMfftU,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
"For  that  he  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he 
is  able  to  soocor  them  that  are  tempted,"  He  "  was  in 
all  pointa  tempted  Hkt  at  we  are,  yet  without  sin,"  Thus 
be  took  on  our  infirmities  and  bore  oar  sidtnessoa.  Thoa 
he  aaerifleed  Unself  day  by  day;  bis  whdelife  waaa 
sacrifidol  oflMng  for  oar  aakei^  and  \iy  bis  etripea  we 
ore  healed.  Sudt  was  the  worit  of  leeoooiUatioo  or 
atonement. 

By  this  process  of  glorification  he  effected  also  tbe 
work  of  redemption,  which  was  a  purely  divine  work, 
condsting  of  a  sntjagation  of  the  powers  <iS  bell,  repre- 
sented sod  embodied  in  hosts  of  penonal  wicked  spiriu 
or  denoD^  which  IwU  mankmd  in  qaritoal  bondage, 
and,  without  i^ef,  would  have  ntteriy  destroyed  them. 
He  executed  a  Judgment  in  the  world  of  spirits,  casting 
down  Satan  and  his  crew.  The  paadon  of  tbe  cross  was 
the  last  great  temptatiwi  wbich  he  as  greatest  Prophet 
endured,  and  which  completed  the  work  irf"  his  own 
glorification  and  of  the  snt^ugation  of  tbe  powers  of 
hdl,  so  aa  to  keep  them  bi  ■otdeciiim  to  hia  hnmani^ 
txvfttf  to  the  perpetual  libctaiion  (rf  mankind. 

&  The  AjUsv— The  plouny  inspiraUon  of  Holy  Script- 
ure is  nuuntained  in  a  Ktpereminent  sense.  The  Lord 
is  believed  to  be  immonently  present  in  his  Word  by 
bis  ^rit.  A  dear  distinction  is  made  between  the 
two  tdnds  or  modes  of  iiis{Hration,  the  mediate  and  tbe 
immediate,  or  between  that  which  is  dictated  or  spoken 
to  the  prophet  and  that  which  is  given  by  influx  (in* 
fosed);  thus,  in  tbe  OM  Testament,  between  "tbe 
Word  of  tbe  Lord"  and  tbe  "  KethnUm"  of  the  Jewiah 
Church.  Tbe  whole  "  prophetic  Word"  is  held  to  have 
been  spoken  by  a  living  voice  from  on  high,  and  con- 
tains everywhere  within  it  a  spiritual,  heavenly,  or  true 
Christian  sense.  The  whde  "  Word,"  while  it  is  true, 
literal  history,  is  at  the  same  time  what  the  apostle 
calls  the  histmy  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  viz.  a  divine  "  aU 
1^^;"  in  which  tessooa  <^heaTenl^  wMom  an  con- 
stantly taught  under  a  veil  of  natural  titonght  and  im- 
agery. The  law  of  this  figurative  or  symbolical  mode 
of  expiesuon  is  nhiple,  according  to  the  universal  anal- 
ogy of  nature,  expressed  by  the  apostle,  "  tbe  invinble 
things  of  tbe  Creator  are  seen  in  tbe  tbings  that  are 
made,"  and  is  called  the  "law  of  ooneapondenoes," 
Many  apfdicaliona  of  this  law  an  so  obvious  that  the 
Church  in  all  ages  bos  understood  portions  of  tbe  Word 
acowding  to  it.  In  this  system  it  is  applied  to  tbe 
whole  "Word,"  and  its  universality  and  uniformity 
maintained  hy  an  extenrive  Station  of  texts.  The 
terra  "  prophetic"  is  here  used  in  its  widest  sense,  in- 
duding  the  five  books  of  Hoses,  JoAua,  Judges,  Sam- 
uel, Kings,  PmIcds,  and  all  the  prophets,  Tbe  writers 
had  "open  Tision,"  having  immecUate  oommunicatioii 
with  heaven.  The  letter  ia  aometimea  exjnessed  ac- 
outUng  to  apparent  trutkBeKtll«W"'d''^*'^tl>> 
while  the  s^ritnal  sense  is  dwi^  aeooidii^^o  gena- 
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fate  truth.  To  the  iwnrinlag  books,  acutjr  CMndtlent 
with  the  "  KccbnUmr*  of  the  Jtnn,  «  siiDUar  style  and 
nManing  !■  imputed  to  that  generally  held  unong 
ChriatiaiiB,  tbeir  entire  meaniiig  la  conveyetl  in  their 
plain,  grammatical  sense.  A  Nmilar  distinction  is  cai^ 
ried  fonrard  ioU>  the  New  Tenaoient.  The  Toor  Gos- 
pels and  the  Revelation  are  held  to  be  pi»«miDent]y 
"the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  aod  to  contain  "a  wheel 
within  a  wheel,"  a  spiritaid  meaning  within  the  letter; 
while  the  apoet(dical  wiitliig%  penned  by  *<nien  fllkd 
with  the  H<dy  Spirit"  and  eommunicatiog  with  beaveo, 
yet  do  so  leas  immediately  than  the  otlim,  and  convey 
an  tbeir  meaning  in  the  kUer. 

6.  The  ISmme  Gwemmailr—thb  providence  tA  the 
Lord  is  bis  government  oi  the  world,  exerdBed  from 
love  and  guMed  by  inftllible  wisdMu;  most  scntpa- 
lootly  prcMfving  nan's  ficedon  in  everything,  while 
dirw^i^idlallUis  to  the  greatest  possible  good.  Eter- 
nal cods  are  eonstantly  kept  in  view  by  the  Lord,  tem- 
poral things  being  repuded  only  as  they  may  he  made 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  sooL  The  divine  in- 
spection aod  operation  descend  to  the  minutest  partien- 
lars  of  every  man's  life,  the  object  being  to  regenerate 
every  one  who  in  freedom  will  allow  himself  to  be  re- 
generated, and  so  to  bring  him  to  heaven  at  last,  if  pos> 
siUe. 

7.  AofeottM.— In  Older  to  be  mnA,  aB  men  reqidre 
spititual  rq^eneratioa,  in  whieh  the  draires  of  the  heart 
and  the  idrasofthe  thought  are  entirely  renewed.  This 
is  effected  altogether  by  divine  influence  upon  the  soul, 
produdng  a  new  creation  or  new  birth,  man  all  the 
while  co-operating  by  abuonii^  in  his  life  whatever  is 
rinftd  in  the  sight  of  Qod.  WUk  man  w<^  esler- 
nally,  God  works  internally.  All  merit  belmgs  to  the 
Lord,  there  is  none  in  man.  The  snperabounding  di- 
Tine  goodness  or  mercy  is  the  imputative  ground  or  fo- 
rensic ba^  of  forgiveness,  which  is  freely  accorded  to 
all,  under  every  dispensation,  on  the  simple  condition 
of  repentance  and  departure  (him  evil  "All  bis  trans- 
gressions that  he  hath  committed,  they  shall  not  be 
mentioned  nnlo  him"  (Eiek.  xviil,  SS).  As  soon  as 
tins  are  fimaken  in  the  name  of  tiie  Lnd  they  are  re- 
mitted. **  ElecthHi"  is  conditional,  being  the  result  of 
man's  own  choice  of  life ;  and  "  effectual  calling" 
depends  upon  his  own  perseverance  in  the  way  of  a 
righteous  Ufe.  First  comes  refonnation  of  ccmduct,  and 
then  regeneration  of  the  heart,  or,  aa  it  is  someUmes 
called,  sanctiflcation,  a  progressive  woik,  continuing  to 
etemiQr. 

The  means  of  8alTatIan,on  the  part  of  nan,  Is  a  lift 

according  to  the  divine  precepts  contained  in  the  Word. 
This  form  of  expression  is  believed  to  be  most  compre- 
hensive, and  the  only  truly  comprehenrive  one  that  can 
be  used ;  for  he  who  lives  in  the  edhrt  to  obey  what  is 
commanded  in  God's  boly  Wwd  will  be  in  the  right 
way  to  procure  every  dement  of  a  pure  and  righteous 
lifiB.  He  win  hdieve  the  Gospel,  have  GUth  in  Christ, 
possess  charity  in  the  affections  of  the  will,  and  show 
forth  good  and  acceptaUe  works.  Religion  in  the  heart, 
which  is  love  or  charity,  religion  in  the  understanding, 
which  is  futb  in  genuine  truth,  and  religion  in  the  ao 
tions,  which  are  good  works,  are  held  to  be  unitedly  and 
equally  necesasry  to  t\M  Christian  life  or  character;  and 
the  degree  of  purity  is  marked  by  the  degree  of  oonfbnn- 
i^  to  the  precepts  of  troth  one  yi^  in  actnal  life. 

8.  AuTaNHNffc— Baptism  and  the  Holy  Sapper  are 
the  only  two  sacraments ;  they  are  of  divine  institution, 
vt  permaiKDt  obligation,  and,  like  the  Word  in  which 
they  are  commanded,  both  have  interior,  spiritual  sig- 
nifications, communicating  with  heaveiu  They  are 
meuis  of  actual  grace,  being  media  of  bringing  down 
renewing  and  sanetifjnng  influences  into  the  minds  of 
worthy  recipients.  Hence  to  these  they  are  agns  and 
seals  of  divine  blesring,  but  bring  no  good  to  the  un- 
worthy. 

9.  fMofoIi^.— One  of  the  most  notkeaUe  featum 
flf  this  dMology  is  ita  dectiiDe  of  es^atology.   It  is 


maintained  that  angels  and  devils,  all  inhaMtants  of 

the  other  worid,  indeed  all  finite  spiritual  brings,  an 
men,  and  have  originated  in  material  hodlea  on  some 
earth  or  planet.  Heaven,  therefore,  owes  its  increase  ie 
the  Church  on  this  and  other  emhs.  The  physicsl 
globe  being  thus  needed  as  a  seminary  for  msnkkid, 
where  they  oan  be  bom  and  instmcled  and  prepared  for 
heaven,  will  never  come  to  an  end,  nor  be  destroyed,  nar 
have  the  historical  continuity  of  its  affuts  broken  up, 
bat,  with  the  starry  heavens  abovo,  will  peipetnaBy  re- 
main for  this  use,  a  monoment  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness <tf  the  Oeator.  The  "consummation  of  the  age" 
spoken  of  in  the  Gospd  refers  to  the  end  of  the  flnt 
Christian  age,  or  doring  up  of  the  apostolical  dispema- 
tion,  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  a  oonsequent 
Judgment.  These  events,  it  is  all^^  have  already 
uken  place,  or  are  now  in  praeess  of  bring  ftalflled. 
The  things  foretold  In  the  Book  ofBevriation  by  John 
are  at  this  day  reonving  thrir  fulfilmenL  The  end 
the  former  dipensation  came  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  after  all  things  in  the  divine  ptovideDce 
had  been  prepared.  As  explained  above,  the  J  odgment 
is  a  process  belonging  to  the  unseen  world,  being  efiected 
only  in  the  worid  of  spirits  intertoediate  between  heaven 
and  helL  ConseqnenUy  it  is  an  event  not  of  this  risiUe 
world,  and  which  no  mortal  eyes  can  behold — an  event, 
a  knowk^  of  wMeb,  wbenmr  it  does  oocnr,  cannot 
posribly  become  known  to  men,  except  by  the  testimonv 
of  some  one  raised  tip  by  the  Lord,  and  gifted  with 
seership  or  "open  vision"  to  witness  and  record  it,  m 
John  was  shown  the  virion  which  f(H«told  it.  And  this 
is  the  claim  made  by  Emanuel  Swedenhorg;  that  be 
was  so  gifted  and  eonnnisrioned  by  the  Lord  to  witness, 
describ^  and  declare  it,  as  a  servant  of  the  Lmd  Jeans 
ChrisL  The  judgment  occurred  in  1767,  and  marked 
the  change  from  the  apostolic  to  the  apocalyptic  dis- 
pensation. Since  then  we  have  been  living  under  the 
new  order. 

The  second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  not  peisonal,  visi- 
Ue,  but  spiritoaL  As  to  its  outward  means  or  instni- 
mentaUly,  it  consists  of  a  body  new  truth  or  doctrimi 
disclosed  firom  the  tme  meaning  «f  bis  own  Word.  The 
entrance  of  this  body  of  doctrine  Into  oar  world  is  pfe- 
flgured  by  the  birth  of  the  roan-child  in  Revelation,  and 
the  opening  of  the  book  sealed  with  seven  seals  symbtd- 
izes  the  tuning  or  explanation,  the  spiritual  or  heav- 
enly meaning  of  the  Bible.  The  Lord  eomes  thus  ts 
the  rational  thooght  of  mankind,  creating  a  new  dis- 
pensation of  light. 

The  execution  of  the  Judgment  fn  tlw  worid  of  sfrir- 
its  in  1757  removed  many  infernal  and  obstructing  in- 
fluences which  hindered  the  prioress  and  improvement 
of  mankind.  A  vast  dark  cloud  of  evil  hovering  over 
Christendom  in  the  invisible  world  was  dissipated,  and 
better  influences  from  heaven  began  at  nice  to  flow  in, 
taking  effect  over  the  whole  Cbnrch,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  extraoidinaiy  changes  that  have  sinoe 
taken  place,  and  the  new  age  of  light  and  progress  since 
inaugurated,  are  regarded  as  proceeding  from  this  canse^ 
as  being  virible  tokens  of  the  Lord's  seccnd  advent,  and 
as  striking  confirmations  of  Swedenborg's  represents- 
Hons.  The  presumption  is  that  the  chwiges  will  con- 
tinue, the  opinions  of  men  gradually  modifying,  until 
these  troths  are  generally  recognised  and  aeoeptsd. 

Flora  the  divhie  Word  tbos  opened,  explained,  and 
interpreted  eomes  the  syatm  of  divinity  here  taught,  a 
revealed  system,  the  cne  meant  1^  the  Lord,  and  be- 
lieved and  nuderatood  by  the  angels,  and  thus  taught 
in  the  Cbnrch  in  heaven.  The  institution  of  a  Cbnrch 
on  earth  having  the  heavenly  platftwm,  and  tboefore  co- 
deaVoring  to  establid)  the  heavenly  tratbs  in  the  worid, 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  New  Jetnsilem  whhdi  John 
saw,  and  is  described  in  Bev.  xxi  and  xxit,  and  also 
meant  in  Daniel  Inr  the  "kingdom"  to  be  set  up  in  the 
latter  davs — to  be  the  cnwn  and  compietioo  ^  all 
ebnrches^'and  to  )m^m!?k^  ID«|KC™» 
the  natims  are  to  flow  nhii  it,  while  iMia  wh»  arc  saved 
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viD  walk  bv  the  light  of  it.  It  will  be  oompowd  of  all 
lb(M  who  acknowledge  and  «pproacb  tbe  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  akne  as  tbe  only  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
lea^  a  life  of  obedience  to  hb  preoepts.  It  is  called  tbe 
itride,  the  lamb's  wife,  because  it  wotships  the  Lord  Je- 
an only,  being  sfHiitiulIy  coqioioed  to  none  but  tatin. 
Ai  ihb  eaitb  is  needed  m  a  seminwy  for  tbe  pnoaga- 
tim  and  uucnietka  of  Um  buman  nee,  muriage  is  Uie 
^viDdjr  ifipobted  roeuu  to  that  end;  in  itself  a  boly 
inututioii,  the  very  foondatioD  of  heaven  and  tbe 
Cbmch.  Tbe  oiuoa  of  one  man  with  one  woman  is  es- 
wncul  to  its  very  existeooe.  By  shunning  every  im- 
parity as  a  nn  against  (iod,  the  love  for  e«cb  other  in 
tbe  minds  of  such  partoefs  becomes  constantly  cleaner 
nd  pner;  tbe  diatmetioa  of  sex  perttdns  to  tbe  sool, 
dK  two  minds  are  exactly  fitted  to  form  s  onion,  and 
tbe  ipuitaal  love  and  fnendship  of  a  p^r  remaining 
obedient  to  the  divine  precepts  may  continue  to  eter- 
nity. Wedlock  is  not  only  more  useful  than  oelibacy, 
bti  to  those  who  r<dlow  a  Ufa  of  rigbteoamese  is  s{Mrit- 
mllr  purer,  and  more  conducive  to  regeneration.  Ev- 
ery departure  from  strict  conjugal  ebaatity,  even  in 
tbo^bt,  is  a  divergeooe  towards  bdL  By  some  re- 
rimn,  Swedenbosg  bas  been  charged  wiUi  looseness 
iodusrespecL  Nothing  can  be  further  (torn  the  truth. 
He  <fiwriaunates  very  clearly  and  Justly  tbe  different 
ikf^rees  of  disorder  and  criminality,  but  afibrds  not  the 
•ligbtHl  (ilea  for  tbe  least  latitade  on  tbe  part  of  a 
CbriKian.   (9ee  the  editorial  additionB  below.) 

The  dttcwl^,  or  rather  impasnbility,  of  giving  an 
adeiiMte  idea  of  this  ifyatam,  w  aiqr  of  ita  parta,ia  a 
BacitattBeDt,ariaea  ftom  its  oomprebSBiinoea^and 
iu  ediBuatiTe  tboroogbnees  in  all  its  pnrtfcidan.  It  is 
perrsded  throagfaout  by  a  profound  philoeopby  of  man, 
tbe  (ou),  human  society,  and  tbe  rniircise,  which  cannot 
be  wholly  transferred  to  other  pages  than  tboee  on  which 
ii  b  sii^nally  found.  It  Ls  aUcjged  by  its  most  iittel- 
lipot  tfodenla  to  be  pBtftolly  oonsistenl  and  coherent 
ttain^iaat,  and  to  wmwa  satisfiKtorily  erwy  question 
wWA  the  tatioiial  religions  mind  desires  to  ask.  It  has 
DadooUedly  definite  teaching  on  a  larger  number  of 
poiota  than  any  other  gytum  of  theology  or  philoeopby 
tbat  has  ever  appeared  in  tbe  worM.  For  some  account 
«r  tbe  writings  in  which  it  is  conUiDed  and  the  litera- 
tm  of  Swedenboi^ians,  see  the  artidt  on  Sxahubl 
(twntKmoBa  in  tbU  work. 

a  JHUsfy  tmd  Orgtmkaliem.  8wedMboq[  took  no 
lisps  lowirds  mm  ecclesistical  oigniiaUon,  nor  was 
ihm  any  movement  of  tbe  kind  until  many  years  after 
in  death,  tbe  fine  nodcea  of  it  appearing  about  1780: 
iaaee  then  there  baa  been  a  steady  and  nearly  unifonn 
tsenaae^  lealoas  advocatea  of  these  doctrines  being  now 
Iwd  n  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  and  to  some 
caaat  in  regiem  bqrond.  Theiy  «n  making  progress 
is  Swada,  Nbrm^,  Denmark,  Bnssia,  Fruux,  Oer- 
may,  Switserland,  Great  Britain,  South  Africa,  Ans- 
tnIia,aod  tbe  Best  Indies,  es  well  as  in  America.  In 
linst  Britain  SwedenborgUniam  found  its  earliest  or- 
pnintim  under  the  name  of  "  Theoeophical  Sorie^" 
it  1789,  and  tbna  continued  nntU  1788,  when  Robert 
Hindimnb  <q.T.)  and  ftiends  hired  a  chi^td  to  London, 
■nd  fstshlished  poblio  WMship  and  preaehi^  according 
>»  Swcdenbotg'a  doctrines.  The  examide  was  soon  fol- 
lowed ia  other  places,  and  there  is  in  that  oountiy  rince 
the  bcginnaig  of  thia  centmy  a  General  Conference, 
vUch  was  compoeed  in  1878  of  58  sorieties,  26  minls- 
><n,  sad  4019  menbess,  holding  annual  seasons,  main- 
'Miag  prfiKshing  and  miasioDary  societiea  and  periodi- 
(*K  besides  many  duirebea  or  congregations  not  in  con- 
MoioB  with  the  general  body.  There  are  numbers, 
<^ef  deqg3rmen  and  laymen  adopting  a  large  portion 

tbe  Tisws  while  retwning  thdr  connection  with  tbe 
<^>)er  dcnominatioaa.  In  Canada  there  ia  an  associe- 
^  eowfed  of  several  ministci*  and  diurchca,  with 
■atund  Biembers,  haviiig  en  ■'oadalned  nUnistn,"  or 
madmgtaieboik 

li  tbe         States  wlMve  tbe  fint  SwedeDbasgian 


Chnrch  was  organized  ia  1792,  at  Baltimore,  Hd.,  a 
General  Conventiou  exists  since  1817,  incorporated  un- 
der tbe  law,  having  sssodatioos,  societiee,  or  members 
in  nearly  all  the  Mates  in  the  Union;  in  1S7S  it  re- 
ported 74  ministera,  98  societies,  and  4408  members ;  it 
holds  annual  seesitHis  in  diflbroit  otiea,  mmntains  e 
Board  Publication,  with  a  paUiahing-hoase  in  New 
Tork,  issnes  three  periodicals,  sends  out  missionaries 
has  a  theolo^cal  sdiotd  at  Wiltbam,lUsa..,an  Ane^ 
ican  New-Church  Sunday-School  Union,  and  a  New- 
Chnrch  National  Church  Huric  Society.  No  very 
precise  ecdeuastical  forms  are  prescribed  in  these  doo- 
trinee,  much  freedom  being  allowed  in  thia  respect  to 
the  genius  and  wants  of  dilfetent  nations,  and  the  prac- 
tieal  wisdom  of  the  Chnreh,  the  power  being  vested  in 
tbe  wbde  body  of  membenUp.  Tbe  form  principally 
seeomed  in  this  country  is  a  modifisd  or  moderate  epi^ 
c<4>acy,  with  a  ministry  in  three  ordere.  Each  sut« 
association  baa  its  ''ordaining  mttuster,"  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal overseer,  whose  office  is  permanenb  In  most  of  the 
congregations  tbe  wordtip  has  aaeomed  a  partially  li- 
turgical form,  and  a  varied  of  litargie^  books  vt  wor^ 
ship,  and  manuals  of  devotion  have  been  issued  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  Eadi  oongrq[ation  ia  free  to 
adopt  its  own  mode,  and  hence  all  forms  are  fomid  in 
use,  from  tbe  simple,  extemporaneous  modes  of  the 
Puritans,  to  the  ritual  services  of  the  prelatical  churches. 
In  all,  however,  forms  expressed  in  the  exact  language 
of  Scripture  are  preferred.  In  tbe  General  Convention 
tbe  lay  and  clerical  delegates  meet  and  vole  in  one 
body.  Tbe  aecretfited  wgan  of  tbe  New  Jemsakm 
Church  in  Great  Britain  is  tbe  IiadhetHal  Aposttorji^ 
published  in  London;  in  Germany,  tbe  Wochm  8dtr0 
fir  die  lf«ut  Kwrhe,  at  Stnttgard;  in  Italy,  La  fTwova 
Epocoi  in  the  United  States,  tbe  JerwaaJaa  Mtmmgtr^ 
at  New  York,  and  BoU  ckr  Nairn  JTtrcAe,  at  Baltimore. 
In  England  there  is  also  published  the  Jwtmlo  Siaga- 
tme,  and  hi  this  anmliy  ihe  LitHe  Mmaigert  for  the 
youth. 

There  is  also  a  "  New-Chnreh  Congtegationa]  Union," 
composed  af  ministen  and  churches,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  about  1000,  preferring  that  form  of  or- 
ganization,  having  its  hMdqnartere  at  Philadelphia, 
and  maintaining  its  own  Board  of  PnbBcation,  Tract 
Society,  and  periodical  There  are,  too,  independent  so- 
cieties or  chun^iea,  not  in  associattim  with  any  geoenl 
body,  with  namhen  of  believers  oommmdng  in  other 
doMMninBtions,  and  otben  not  In  ocMmeetfan  witii  aiqr 
Church.  (W.B.H.)   


A  rtida  ofFaiik  Tbe  Scriptores,  as  interpreted  by 

the  voluminous  and  verbose  writings  of  Swedenborg, 
are  taken  generally  as  tbe  standard  of  Swedenboigian 
doctrine;  but  a  ^rnopns  of  tbdr  founder's  Of^iona  was 
made  at  tbe  first  wganixatimi  tA  tbe  sect  in  the  form 
of  forty-two  propoeicioaa,  taken  from  his  works,  and 
these  propontions  were  embodied  in  thirty-two  reeola- 
tions,  which  were  agreed  to  at  the  first  Conference  on 
April  16,1789.  These  thirty-two  "  Besolutiona"  have 
again  been  condensed  Into  twelve  "Atticlee  of  Faith," 
which  now  form  the  standard  <rf doctrine  in  the  "New 
Church."    They  are  as  foUowa : 

"1.  Tbst  Jehovah  Qod,  the  creator  and  preserver  of 
heaven  and  earth,  Is  lore  Itself,  and  wisdom  itself  or  good 
ftMir,  and  truth  Itself:  that  be  is  one  both  In  CMence  and 
In  person,  in  whom,  nevertbelees,  la  tbe  divine  Trinity  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  whkh  are  the  essentlnl  Dt- 
vioUy,  the  Divine  Humanity,  and  tbe  Divine  Proceeding, 
answering  to  the  aonl,  tbe  body,  and  the  operative  energr 
fn  man :  and  that  tbe  Lord  and  Savionr  7esaa  Christ  u 
tbatOod. 

"9.  That  Jehovah  Ood  himself  descended  fKmi  heaven 
as  divine  truth,  whldi  Is  the  Word,  and  took  npon  him 
human  nature, for  tbepnrp«tee  ortemovinff  from  man  the 
powara  of  bell,  and  restoring  to  order  all  thinKs  In  the 
splritnal  world,  and  all  things  In  the  Church:  that  he  re- 
moved tram  man  tbe  powers  of  bell  by  eombata  against 
and  victories  over  tbem.  In  which  eonsbted  the  jmat 
work  of  redempLinn :  that  by  the  sam*  acts,  which  were 
his  tempUtiotie,  tbe  laat  of[3|AlAdqW£^@i@IW^ 
cnss,  be  nnlted  In  his  homniitr  ovine  untSelaituie 
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_ .  or  dlTlM  wtodom  to  diTtne  Ion,  «nd  to  ntarnad 
into  nia  dlvlaltr  in  wbtcb  he  w«a  from  cternftv.  uwether 
wlUi  and  ill  hu  slorltltMl  homaniij,  wheuce  tie  niKTer 
keep*  th«  InffBrnafpowera  In  salMectlon  u>  himMir:  and 
that  all  who  believe  in  him  with  the  uadentandlog,  from 
the  heart,  and  live  accordingly,  will  be  saved. 

"  8.  liiat  the  eacred  Scripture,  or  Word  of  God,  la  divine 
trath  ltael(  containing  a  flpiritnal  eeDsa  heretofore  nn- 
knnwD,  whence  it  is  mlaeij  inspired  and  h<Aj  In  ever; 
■yllable,  as  well  aa  a  literal  eeoee,  which  Is  the  basia  of  Its 
splrltnal  aenee,  and  In  which  divine  tmth  Is  In  Ita  Ihlneeik 
Ita  sanctity,  and  its  power,  thne  that  It  is  accotomodBted 
to  the  apprebiinalon  both  of  angels  and  men :  that  the 
^drltnol  and  natnral  seneee  ere  nnlted  by  correepondeo- 
cm  like  eitnl  and  body,  every  natnral  expreeelun  and  im- 
age answering  to  and  Including  a  splninnl  and  divine 
Idea;  and  thne  that  the  Word  Is  the  medlnm  of  oomroo- 
nleatlon  with  beeven  and  of  conjniictluu  with  the  Lord. 

"4.  Tbat  the  govemmeDt  of  the  Lord's  divine  love  and 
wisdom  ia  th*  divine  providence,  which  Is  nulvereal,  ex- 
erctsed  according  to  cerutn  flzed  laws  of  order,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  mlnntest  particulars  of  the  life  oiell  men, 
hothofthe  good  andof  tne  evil:  that  In  all  its  operations 
It  has  respect  to  what  Is  Infinite  and  eternal,  and  makes 
DO  account  <^thlnea  tranaitory,  but  as  Ibey  are  snbeervl- 
«at  to  etemd  ends:  thus,  that  it  mainly  conaists  with 
aun,  In  the  connection  of  things  temporal  wlUi  thlnn 
eternal,  Ibr  that  the  continual  aim  of  the  Lord  by  his  di- 
vine  provldeoce  la  to  Join  man  tu  himself,  and  himseir  to 
man,  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  bim  the  felicities  of 
eternal  life ;  and  that  the  laws  of  permission  are  iils«i  laws 
of  the  divine  providence,  since  evil  cannot  be  prevented 
wlthoat  destroying  the  nature  of  man  as  an  Bccnnntable 
agent,  and  becanee  also  it  cannot  be  removed  onlcM  It  be 
known,  and  cannot  be  known  unless  tt  appear:  thus  that 
no  evil  Is  )>ermitted  but  to  prevent  a  greater,  and  all  I* 
overmled  by  the  Lord's  divine  providence  for  the  great- 
eat  poeslble  good. 

"D.  That  man  la  not  life,  bnt  te  only  a  recipient  of  life 
from  the  Lord,  who,  as  he  Is  love  Itself,  and  wisdom  it- 
te\{,  Is  also  life  Itself,  which  life  is  cnmmnnicated  by  in- 
flux to  all  In  the  splrltnal  worid,  whether  belonging  to 
heaven  or  to  helL  sjid  to  all  In.the  nMnral  world,  but  is 
received  dUTerentfy  by  every  one,  according  to  his  qaality 
and  consequent  state  of  reception. 

"6>.  Tbal  man,  during  his  abode  In  the  worid,  Is,  as  to 
bis  spirit  la  the  midst  between  heaven  and  bell,  acted 
upon  oy  Inflnencea  from  botb,  and  thai  Is  kept  In  a  stntc 
Msplrltnnl  eqnilibrlum  between  good  and  evil,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  heenjoya  free-wTlt,or  freedom  of  choice, 
in  spiritual  things  as  well  aa  In  natural,  and  poemee*  the 
capacity  of  ellber  taming  hlmsrif  U>  the  Lord  and  his 
Ungdora,  or  turning  bineelf  awar  fhjm  the  Lord,  and 
onnnectlog  himself  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness:  and 
that,  nnless  man  had  anch  freedom  of  choice,  the  word 
would  be  of  no  nse,  the  Church  would  be  a  mere  name, 
man  would  possess  nothing  by  virtue  of  which  he  conid 
be  conjoined  to  the  Lord,  and  the  cause  of  evil  wonld  be 
liveable  on  God  blmeeir, 

"  f.  That  man  at  tbia  day  la  bora  Into  evil  of  all  kinds, 
or  with  tendendaa  towards  It  t  that,  therefore.  In  order  to 
ble  entering  the  klngdiHn  of  heaven,  be  mnat  be  regener- 
ated or  created  anew,  which  great  work  Is  effected  in  a 
progreeelve  manner  by  the  Lord  alone,  by  charity  and 
nl(E  aa  mediums  daring  man's  eo-<^ratlon:  ibat  as  all 
men  are  redeemed,  all  are  capable  of  being  regenerated 
and  consequently  saved,  every  one  according  to  his  state ; 
and  that  the  regenerated  man  Is  In  eommnnlon  with  the 
■ngels  of  heaven,  and  the  nnregenerate  with  the  splr- 
Ita  of  hell :  bnt  that  no  one  Is  condemned  for  hereditary 
evil  anr  Airther  ttian  as  he  makes  It  bis  own  by  actual 
lUb;  wnence  all  who  die  In  Infoncy  are  saved,  special 
maanc  being  provided  by  the  Lord  m  the  other  life  for 
that  purpose. 

"S.  That  repentance  Is  the  Ant  beginning  of  the  Church 
In  man,  and  that  It  conslsu  In  a  man's  examining  blm- 
•elf,  both  in  r^ard  to  his  deeds  and  his  Intentions,  in 
knowing  and  acknowledging  his  aiut,  confessing  them 
before  the  Lord,  snppllcaung  hint  for  aid,  and  banning 
a  new  life :  that  to  this  end  all  evils,  whetner  of  affection, 
of  thought,  or  of  life,  are  to  be  abhorred  and  shunned  aa 
sins  against  Ood,  and  becauM  they  proceed  from  Infernal 
splrita,  wbo,  in  the  aggregate,  are  called  the  Devil  and 
Satan ;  and  that  good  affections,  good  tlionght*,  and  good 
actions  are  to  be  cherished  and  performed^  because  they 
are  of  Ood  and  from  Ood :  that  these  things  are  to  Ih 
done  by  man  as  of  himself:  nevertheless,  nnder  the  ac- 
knowledgment and  belief  that  It  Is  from  the  Lord  oper- 
ating In  nim  and  by  him:  that  so  tiir  as  man  shnni  evils 
aa  sms,  so  far  they  are  removed,  remitted,  or  forzlven ;  so 
litr  also  be  does  good,  not  from  blntMlf,  bnt  from  the 
Lord :  and  In  the  same  degree  be  loves  truth,  haa  felth, 
and  is  a  spiritual  man ;  and  that  the  Decaliwtie  teacfaes 
what  evils  are  sins. 

"9,  That  charity,  faith,  and  good  works  are  unitedly 
neceaaary  to  man'a  ealvatl»n,  since  charity  wlibnnt  fiittn 
is  not  epiritoai  bnt  natnral,  and  hith  without  charity  is 
not  living  bat  dead,  and  botb  charily  and  bith  without 
good  wonca  are  merely  mental  and  periahahle  tbinKs,  be- 
caasa  wlthoot  nsa  or  BxodiMN ;  aufthat  nothing  of  bltb, 


of  diarity,  or  of  good  works  is  of  man,  bat  that  ail  Is  of 

the  Lord,  and  all  the  merit  Is  bis  alone. 

"  10.  That  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Sapper  are  raeramenti 
of  divine  Instltniton,  and  are  to  be  permanently  observed 
— iMpllam  beloK  an  external  medlnm  of  Introduction  Ime 
the  Cbnrcb,  and  a  sign  repreaoutatlve  of  man's  pntlflca- 
tion  and  reseoeration,  ana  the  Holy  Supper  being  an  ex- 
ternal medium,  to  those  who  receive  It  worthily,  of  intn^ 
dnctloa  as  to  spirit  into  heaven,  and  of  cohJukiIob  wia 
the  Lord,  of  which  also  It  is  a  sign  and  seaL 

"It.  That  immediately  afrer  death,  which  is  only  spot* 
ting  off  of  the  materlafbody  never  to  be  resnmed,  msn 
rises  again  In  a  spiritual  or  anhetantlal  Ixidy,  In  which  lie 
contlnuee  to  live  to  eternity.  In  heaven  if  bu  ruling  alTec 
Uons  and  tbeiKe  hi*  life  have  been  good,  and  In  nell  if 
his  mllns  aifectluns  and  thence  his  life  have  been  eriL 

"  13.  That  now  la  the  time  of  ttte  eeeond  advent  of  the 
Lord,  which  Is  a  comlni^  not  In  pereoik,  bnt  In  ttie  power 
and  glorv  of  his  holy  Word:  that  It  is  attended,  llae  hia 
first  coming,  with  the  restoration  to  brder  of  all  thing*  In 
the  splrltnal  worid,  where  the  wonderfDl  divine  operation, 
commonly  expected  nnder  the  name  of  the  Liut  Jodc- 
ment,  has  in  consequence  been  performed,  and  with  tbe 

Sreparini;  of  the  way  for  a  new  Chnrcta  on  the  earth— tbe 
rst  Christian  Church  having  ii>plritnally  come  to  Its  end 
or  consammation  through  evils  of  life  and  errata  of  doc- 
trine, as  foretold  bv  the  Lord  In  tbe  Ooapela ;  and  that 
this  new  or  second  Christian  Church,  which  vrill  be  the 
crown  of  si)  churches,  and  will  stand  forever.  Is  what  was 
representatively  aeen  by  John  when  be  beheld  the  b<rfy 
city.  New  Jerusalem,  descending  fhmi  Ood  out  of  beavao, 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  hor  hnsband," 

It  will  be  noticed  by  oar  readers  that  the  view  takea 
by  the  New  Jeruaalem  Church  of  the  penoD  and  worit 
of  Christ,  as  God,  b  fundamentally  at  variance  witb  tbe 
opinions  of  all  other  Christian  chorcbea,  whether  Ro- 
manist or  ProteatanL  Tbe  language  of  Scripture  con- 
oemlng  Jitstification  and  redemption  ia  invested  with  i 
meaning  altogether  diiEsrent  from  that  which  is  aaoal- 
ly  asugned  to  it.  It  ia  denied,  according  to  tbe  Swe> 
denboigian  system,  that  the  Son  deeceoded  flran  the 
Father,  and,  furtber  on,  that  tbe  Father  in  bia  wratli 
ooitdanuKd  the  baman  race,  and  in  Ua  mercy  aent  bis 
Son  to  bear  tbdr  eurae.  It  ta  denied,  and  declared  to 
be  a  fundamcntai  error  to  believe,  tbat  the  sufferings  i*f 
Cbfiit  on  tbe  cross  were  tbe  redemption  of  faia  fiaph. 
The  doctrine  of  imputed  rigbteousoeas  is  distinctly  de- 
nied, and  declared  to  Iw  a  subversion  of  the  divine  or- 
der. HediatioD,  interoeasioD,  atooeaient,  proptttatioD, 
are  dkged  to  be  forma  apeeeh  "  cxpnodTa  (rf  the  ap- 
proach which  ia  opened  to  God,  and  of  the  grace  c«a- 
municatcdftomGodtbymeeneofhishaiiuuii^."  Sw«* 
denborg  taught  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  Jtkonk 
aasuined  human  natun  to  redeem  and  save  mankinil, 
by  subjugating  tbe  hdls  and  reatoting  to  order  the 
heavens.  Every  victory  gained  Qirist  over  tbe 
temptations  to  wbieh  hie  waa  exposed  weakened  the 
powers  of  evil  everywhere.  The  victory  of  tbe  Saviour 
ia  our  victoiy,  in  viriue  of  which  we  are  aide,  l>elieviiig 
in  him,  to  ledet  and  vanquish  eviL  Bedemption  9«e- 
denborg  believed  to  be  wroughtybr  as  only  in  ao  braa 
it  is  wrought  m  us  ;  and  that  our  sins  are  forgiven  Jnet 
in  proportion  aa  we  are  reclaimed  from  them. 

In  regard  to  the  future  stat«,and  the  coaidition  of  tbe 
soul  after  death,  it  mu^t  have  occurred  to  out  leados 
that  the  doctrinee  irf  Swetaiboigiani  diflfar  greatly  ftom 
tboee  of  oil  other  choreheti  Thus  the  Swedenboiipans 
muntein  tbat  there  is  a  last  judgment,  both  particular 
and  general;  tbe  former  relating  to  an  indivithial  of  the 
Church,  and  the  latter  to  tbe  Church  considered  collec- 
tively. The  last  judgment,  as  it  relates  to  an  individ- 
tial,  takee  place  at  death ;  the  last  judgment,  aa  it  re* 
latea  to  the  Church  collectively  oonaklered,  takes  pbwa 
when  there  ia  no  longer  any  genuine  fidth  and  love  in 
it,  whereby  it  ceases  to  be  a  Cborch.  Thtts  the  last 
Judgment  of  the  Jewish  Cborch  took  place  at  the  com* 
■ng  of  Christ,  and  accordingly  he  said,  **Now  is  tbe 
judgment  of  this  worid,  now  is  the  prince  of  this  worid 
caat  out,"  Tbe  last  judgment  of  the  Christian  Churdi 
foretold  by  the  Lord  in  tbe  Gospels,  and  by  John  in  tbe 
RevelaUon,  took  place,  according  to  SwedenbiMg,  in 
A.D.17fi7;  the  fiMrmer  heaven  and  earth  ore  now  there- 
fore passed  away;  tbe  "New  Jeruaalen"  mentioaed  in 
tbe  .^Ktcafypae  bipeecD0>aaaQk@lwi^ 
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aftlM  "Kewdnich;**  and  eaomnaeaOj  tli«  wcond  id- 
ftBt  of  the  Lord  hu  even  now  been  realized  in  a  apir- 
itaal  aenae  by  tfae  exhibiticm  oT  bia  power  and  gioey  in 
tlK  N«w  Church  thus  eaUUiahed. 

Another  important  divergence  in  Swedenboigian  be- 
lief from  other  Cbristiaoe  iatfaat  respecting  holy  Script- 
UK,  wU^  is  to  stated  If  r.  Hayden  aa  hardly  to 
toarcy  deaity  tlu  belief  of  bia  Chwdi.  A  refcienoe 
10  Ac  tUid  artide  of  the  AiUdea  of  Futfa  wDl  make  it 
dealer,  and  yet  eren  it  does  not  faorly  oover  it,  for  it 
Mun  the  rtatement  of  tfae  twelfth  [nopoation  taken 
from  Swedeoborg'B  A  nxma  Caktlia  and  other  "  revela- 
dm."  This  stat««Knt  ia  "that  the  books  of  the  Word 
an  al  tboae  wbicb  have  tbe  internal  amae,  which  are 
m  Ukmt,  viz^  in  the  O.  tbe  fire  booka  of  Moees, 
caBed  Geae^  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Den- 
tenmooiy ;  the  book  of  Josbaa,  the  book  of  Judges,  the 
two  books  of  Samnel,  the  two  booka  of  Kings,  the 
I^ahns  of  David,  the  prophets  baiah,  Jeremiah,  Lam- 
ntsnooa,  Eaekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amoa,  Obadiah, 
Jonah,  Ificah,  N^nm,  Habakkok,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zecfaariah,  Malachi ;  and  in  the  N.  the  fonr  evan- 
pfiMs  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John— and  the  Bev- 
ekdoa.  And  that  the  other  books,  not  having  the  Iiv- 
imd  seoaa,  are  not  the  WonT  {Areama  O^sifia,  n. 
10,125;  Nev  JerMMotem,  p.  KS;  WltUe  Hone,  n.  16). 
Thai  ten  books  of  tbe  O.  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlea, 
aad  all  tbe  efHstles  of  Paul  and  tbe  other  apoatlea,  are 
«t  snde  as  no  part  of  "  the  Word  of  tfae  Lord." 

The  raoiaiiiing  articles  of  tbe  Swedenlxngian  Con- 
fcMioa  my  be  passed  over  without  comment,  linoe  they 
tal  more  with  tbeoMpbical  views  of  iove,  wisdom,  re- 
peaiaace,  charity,  Ciitb,  good  works,  etc,  than  witb 
ispoTtant  articles  oi  laith.  It  may  be  added  here  that 
wbcn,  in  1788,  it  was  determined  to  efl^  a  permanent 
Rligioos  organizadoD  of  all  Swedenbo^^ians,  it  was 
tboaght  expedient  to  establish  a  settled  ministry,  and 
i[  »as  arraoged,  by  drawing  of  lots,  that  Robert  Hind* 
Dacsb,  the  |HiDt«r,  sbookl  oidain  his  father,  Janes 
Hindnin^  and  Samuel  Smitfa,  both  of  them  being 
IfadMMSsfc  preaehen  who  bad  seoedad  ftoa  Wesley^ 
ndety.  In  the  year  1818  tbe  eleventh  Geaeial  Con- 
fereaoe  of  tbe  sect  settled  some  doubu  which  bed  been 
raised  as  to  the  competency  of  Robert  Hindmaish  to 
«dain  otlwra,  aeeing  be  bad  not  himaelT  been  ordained, 
by  delenaiaing  nnanimoualy  "that  Mr.  Robert  Hind* 
Bmh  was  virtnally  orduned  by  the  Avine  auspices 
hcavca'  (aee  Hiodinaish,  JUh  and  Pngrm  of  th*  Ntw 
C%»nk,  p.  72,  8L0>.  In  1816  "a  trine,  or  threefold  or- 
te^  of  tfae  ministry  was  established.  It  consists  of  the 
onlinary  mioiatera,  ordainiiig  miniaten,  and  a  minister 
saperiuendent  over  and  in  behalf  of  Ifae  New  Church 
at  large,  (J.H.WO 

HeirUcht  AjaAXbnxf^nm.  See  AmiBDBOH- 

XBSL 

New-Ught  Bnri^erB.   See  AnrBtntOHsns. 

Hew  Ughts,  a  name  frequently  given  to  the  early 
Christiana  in  contempt.  In  modem  times  the  expression 
has  been  applied  to  some  secetUng  ecdesiasljcal  bodies 
in  Scotland,  aa^  e.g;  Th»  Jfoaaraly  Mm  (q.v.). 
Th*  Stfcaratta  ((|.7')t  >  sect  ^  Calvinistic  Methodists 
atgaaiaed  in  thia  country  near  the  middle  of  laat  cen- 
tary,  wm  A  lint  known  alao  as  Hm  lAgku. 

KewUn,  Thohab,  B.D.,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Winchester  in  1669.  In  1706  he  was  elect- 
fl  demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  became  M.  A  in 
1713.  and  aetnal  fellow  in  1718.  He  waa  presented  to 
the  Bving  of  Beeding,  Sussex,  in  1720,  and  tUed  in  1743. 
He  waa  a  i£vine  of  great  worth  and  ronarkable  abili- 
tus,  and  was  especially  esteemed  for  his  aimplidty  of 
Baaaecs  and  int^pity  of  life.  His  aermona  have  Blwa>-s 
!<m  greatly  admired,  "  There  is  a  zeal  and  pathos  in 
ibfm  which  rank  them  among  the  most  useftil  sermons 
•ad  degaiU  eompositions  in  tbe  langoage"  (CSapham). 
Xsay  of  tboB  are  inserted  in  Dr.  Vioesimns  Knox's 
fmiHg  LtetHtm,  and  in  Clapham'i  CoiiteHon.  Newlin 
VU^B 


peWabfld  flvoaepande  AtrawM  (1718-17»0i-£^illMi 
jSerawNt  oa  Saiend  Oeeadom  (Os£  17S0, 6vo) On^ 
<md~tit>mty  Serimm  on  Seoerat  Oaxuioiu  (Oxf.  1726, 
8vo) : — and  translated  fVom  the  Latin  bishop  Thomas 
Pariier's  Hiitory  of  Am  (hen  Time$  (1727,  8vo).  See 
Darting,  Cyciop.  BSbUograpkioa,  ii,  2174. 

Newman,  Franola  WiUiam,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish speculative  writer,  perhaps  the  ablest  and  moat  no- 
ted of  modem  tbetaCa,  was  bom  in  London  in  1806.  He 
reoMved  his  preparatory  training  in  bis  own  home  and 
at  the  school  of  Ealing,  and  thence  passed  to  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  where  be  obtained  flrst-^lasa  honors  in 
daaaica  and  mathematics  in  1826,  and  in  the  aame  year 
a  fellowship  in  Baliid  College,  This  fellowship,  bow- 
ever,  he  resigned ;  andbe  wiUidrev  from  the  uoiveisi^ 
in  1880,  at  the  approach  of  the  time  for  taUng  tbe  de- 
gree of  H.A.,  declining  tfae  subscription  to  the  Thir^ 
nine  Articles,  which  was  then  required  from  caodidiOes 
for  tbe  degree.  He  set  out  oti  a  lengthened  tour  in  tbe 
Bast,  snd  spent  nearty  three  years  (tSSO-1883)  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Turkey,  starting,  as  some  will  have  it,  to 
engage  in  missionary  work  in  the  East,  but  finally  re- 
Unqaishing  this  wort:  for  philological  and  social  studies 
of  tbe  Toika.  Aa  the  reaolt  of  his  ofaaa>vatloaB  in  that 
ooontry  we  have  ftom  his  pen  letters  sent  at  the  time, 
bnt  not  made  common  public  property  until  1866,  when 
they  were  aent  forth,  entitled  Permmil  Narratwe  m 
Ijetteri,  prmt^aUsfron  Turkty,  in  the  geart  1830-1638. 
Shortly  after  bis  return  borne  he  was  appointed  classical 
tutor  in  Bristol  College  (1634).  In  1840  he  socepted  a 
similar  professorship  in  Manchester  New  OoUt^t  and 
finally,  in  1846,  his  great  reputation  for  aelutoehlp,  and 
his  general  accomplishments^  led  to  his  appointment  to 
the  chair  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  in  the 
London  University,  which  position  he  held  until  1868, 
when  his  numerous  literary  engagements  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  quit  the  school-room.  Yet  even  while 
in  the  profeasurial  chair  Mr.  Newman  was  engrossed  by 
numerous  and  varied  engagements;  tbua  be  not  only 
became  an  active  ooDtritwtor  to  several  literary  ami 
sdentific  periodicals,  and  to  various  branches  of  ancient 
and  ntodem  literature,  bnt  took  also  a  leading  part 
in  tfae  cootrovenies  on  reUgion,  in  which  be  chose  tbe 
line  directly  opposite  to  that  taken  by  hia  elder  broth- 
er, proving  no  less  ardent  as  a  disciple  of  the  extreme 
ratutnalistic  school  than  John  Henry  Newman  of  tbe 
dognuttieal.  JndeedtFkandaWilliam  Newman  is  chiefly 
ktMwn  to*d^  on  aoeoont  bf  tbe  peculiar  opinionB  be 
held  on  leli^ons  qnestions.  These  opinions,  and  the 
ayatem  founded  upon  them,  form  the  aabject  of  bia 
well-known  work,  Phatet  of  Faith,  er  Pa—aga  from 
the  Hutory  of  My  Creed  (I860,  and  often;  replied  to 
from  the  orthodox  standpoint  in  Rogers's  of 
FaUhy  which  Mr.  Newman  anaweted  in  bis  second 
edition  [1863],  which  in  torn  elicited  a  response  from 
Ri^r^  Oltitled  A  Dtfewe  of  the  f>Jipte  of  Faitk 
[2d  ed,  1864}),  and  of  many  essays  in  tbe  Watmmeter, 
Eclectie,  and  other  reviews;  but  he  ia  also  tbe  author 
of  very  many  separate  pubtications.  Of  these,  several 
relate  to  the  fundamental  questions  of  the  controvert 
to  which  we  have  referred,  as  CathaUc  Union: — Ettayt 
towardt  a  CAttreA  qf  tie  Future  (1644)  ^- J  State 
CAarvA  not  DrfeniUe  (1846)  i~-A  ffittorg  t/l&a  JSTeftrev 
Momarky  (1847)  -.—The  Stmt,  As  Sorrow*  and  Aepirt^ 
tioni  (1849)  i—SolomoH't  Song  of  Songe,  a  new  transla- 
tion (1867):— TftMfm,  Doctrinal  and  Praetiexil,  or 
dactic  R^gioia  UtUraacea  (1666).  Pew  men  have 
labored  as  snoceasfuUy  as  F.  W.  Newman  in  speculative 
theok^cal  fields.  A  scbtdar  and  a  thinker  of  fitM-claaa 
order,  his  utterances  and  pafalicationB  have  commanded 
the  respect  of  bis  contemporaries.  In  England  «•- 
pecially  be  has  exerted  a  widespread  and  powerful, 
though  it  most  be  confessed,  sad  as  it  may  seem,  a 
baneful  influence.  Rather  mystical  in  his  religiona  no- 
tions, hia  life  spoke  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  high- 
est types  vS  Christian  manhood,  and.  a.D«BoaBi  ioiget- 
fldn^TL  Chriat'a  JatFmW^^SS^^Srtni, 
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would,  if  ■uccMrfiU,  take  from  w  the  fimadatioitt  of 
the  CbriAuo  religion;  tbna  •tnogly  and  BUtmg^ 
contnuUng,  by  hia  tamaoa»  dinipng  to  its  bigbcat 
as  wen  as  bombleat  aiBOciatioiit^  with  hia  strong  but 
incoiuistent  Ion  for  the  vciy  ktt«r  of  Scripture,  and 
hi*  pntftNiDil  ooarietka  of  the  cHCntial  Initb  of  Oiria- 
tiaotty.  VnUibiDir^gioaiawhi^yaati^ectiveaod  in- 
nate and  tbu  jac^iaMe  of  deriTiog  iia  tdeaa  of  divine 
tnith  from  any  revdation  or  external  aouee  whatever. 
Not  only  does  he  distingaiih  between  nUgioo  and 
theology,  aa  be  ibould  do,  Init,  like  our  own  theist, 
Theodore  Parker  (q.T>)i  be  aefiaialea  the  one  ftom  the 
otheTt  and  flingi  the  Ibnwr  with  eonlmpt  sw^  alio* 
gether.  Hia  lopealconriaUocr  we  cannot  call  in  qoee* 
tioD.  Indeed,  his  power  of  reasoning  baa  been  oohk 
mended  alike  by  friend  and  foe,  bat  tb«e  ia  tbe  more 
faoU  to  be  fooiKl  with  hv  premiaea,  which  are  chiefly 
some  palp^ile  end  taolated  aopbisnH.  He  denies  tbe 
doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity,  rejects  that  of  eternal  pnoiab- 
ment,  and  anaila  tbe  canon  of  Scripture ;  but  be  more 
wisely  espoases  Uie  Aiminian  view  on  the  doctrine  of 
tbewilL  Indeed,  it  is  generdly  and  reasonaUyaaaerted 
titMt  hia  eatmgenient  ftom  orthodox  Qiristianity  was 
caoaed  by  the  ndioal  Calnnistie  training  which  be  re- 
cdved  in  his  yonth.  While  bis  eariy  rdigioua  views 
are  laid  down  in  Pkema  of  Faith,  bia  woric  mi  tbe  Sctd 
is  the  moat  oomplMe  and  ^  Iat«tt  ezpoe^  of  tbe  views 
inhisnatanryearsi  That  work  tieats  Ant  ofthe**  Sense 
gf  the  Infinite  without  OB,"  It  shows  bow  this  eense  is 
the  J<dnt  fhdt  of  awe  and  wonder  and  adnimtion,  as 
thcee  emotiona  an  begotteo  by  the  aoolb  eonscioosnesB 
«t  the  myateffoQS  and  enUinie  and  lor^y  in  tbe  facts 
of  its  covinDment.  Tbcae  are  the  preparation  of  tbe 
heart  for  k>ve;  for  they  are  antagooistie  to  our  eelAsh- 
nees.  Even  the  domestic  aOectioos  tend  to  multiply 
eel(  rather  than  to  UU  out  seUabncaih  Enthuriasm 
is  wairiad.  Entboriasm  is  tbe  life-bkiod  of  mwality. 
The  senae  of  order  maifca  the  next  stage  of  human 
aBfnration;  and  tlUa,  in  turn,  ia  followed  by  the  sense 
that  the  eternal  order  is  both  good  and  witw.  The 
sense  of  personality,  which  glimmers  in  the  Arst  senti- 
ment of  awe,  now  floods  tbe  tpint  with  its  bea^>^  and 
culminates  in  tbe  soul's  sense  of  sin  and  longing  for 
nfranchiseotent,  evtdving  tmder  natural  and  regular 
conditions  a  senae  penonal  nlatioaehip  with  God. 
OatoftbiaaenBeofpenaiialrdat»meomea'*the  pnyw 
(rf  foith,"  addressed  to  God  tn  perfoct  oonfldenoe  Uiat  he 
win  bear  and  answer  it,  and  horn  tbia  sense  is  bom  the 
Bweee  aasnranee  of  immortal  life.  Soch  is  the  scheme, 
and  it  is  carried  out  with  a  great  deal  of  force  and 
eamestneas^  This  work  was  superseded  by  TMeitm, 
which  did  not  prore  ao  aatii&etoiy  to  his  own  school 
of  thought  aa  former  work  (see  CAriMoH  Eaeammer, 
May,  1866,  art.  iv).  Newman's  proof  of  God  is  pre- 
sented as  fUlows:  His  first  axiom  is  that  the  omni- 
present law,  which  we  discern  as  animating  the  universe, 
is  not  blind,  bnt  intelligent;  tbe  second,  that  God  must 
have  all  tbe  human  Sfririt's  faculties,  and  more  besides ; 
the  third,  that  God  observes  our  norid  acUons,  approves 
Uie  right  and  disaf^troves  the  wrong;  tbe  fourth,  that 
if  be  approves  our  rectitude,  bis  must  be  perfect;  tbe 
fifth,  thst  adoratitm  of  God  is  intrioncally  suitaUe  to 
man ;  therefore  such  adoration  is  pleasini;  to  God.  These 
axioms  are  intuitive,  but  they  are  capable  of  being  ver- 
ified ;  and,  before  stating  tbem  as  axioms,  Mr.  Newman 
seeks  to  veriiy  them.  His  first  test  is  that  of  congm- 
ity  i  Are  they  self-consistent,  and  conustent  with  known 
facta?  His  aeecttd  teat  ia  that  of  nntversal  reason;  the 
common  coasciottsness  of  mankind.  Hia  third  is  that ; 
of  practical  experience.  A  postulate  ttom  these  axioms 
is  that  God  gives  sfxritusl  strength  to  them  that  ask  for 
it  in  prayer.  He  does  not  chum  this  for  an  intuition. 
But  we  pray  instinctivefy,  and  axp^enoa  tdia  us  that 
we  never  pray  in  vain. 

"Who,  then— having  Mth  that  Ood  Is  the  founlatn  of 
holtaiess,  and  approves  of  our  vtriue,  and  enjoins  its  ad- 
TanesmsBt  -can  donbt  that  when  wa  praj  and  anrrender 


our  worse,  not  mlj  thenby  do  we  welcome  the  hatta 
that  tMM  within,  bnt  the  living  Source  of  that  beuer  swdk 
the  flood  ofbls  presence:  so  that  tbe  conedCMe  Itself  be 
eomes  sounder  and  purer  and  strot^er,  broadenhig,  de^ 
Mdng,  onHvenlng  the  Inward  moral  foreeb"— 3Mmi,  p 

It  irin  he  aaan  fkom  tlua  ^nopria  that  then  ia  mad 
that  authorises  our  likening  him  to  the  American  thoa 
Parker.  In  many  leapecta^  bowwer,  Newman  waa  thi 
superior  of  Parker.  The  latter's  method  of  reasooii^ 
was  leas  formal  and  exact,  and  the  life,  too,  not  quite  a 
Christ-like  aa  that  of  the  English  tbeist.  Newmai 
died  in  187&.  Aside  fiom  Mill,  no  Mher  En^sh  writei 
ahoidd  daim  ao  asuch  of  the  attention  of  the  Aeokigia 
student  as  F.W.Newmao.  Bewasposseaaedofthataii 
usual  breadth  of  intdlectual  tastes  and  acoompUahment 
which  gave  such  eminence  to  Hill ;  and,  unlike  tbe  lit 
ter,  he  did  service  to  Christian  theology  by  bis  valuaU 
contributions  to  tbe  evidenoes  for  a  ddstic  faith.  Iik< 
Mill,  Newnum  shone  consfHcuously  as  a  piditical  writei 
He  also  figured  prominently  by  hia  philological  attain 
ment%and  was  especially  noted  fte  his  mastery  of  tb 
Oriental  tongues,  particnlariy  the  Arabie;  For  a  Ki 
bia  pubUcsAiona  in  these  departments  we  must  He 
to  secular  cyclopedias.  See  Ltmdam  Quarla^  Setinc 
18.M,  July,  p.  2S4  sq. ;  Oct.  art.  1;  WalmiiuUr  Jieriew 
Oct.  1858;  Oct.  1870,  p.  320;  Edeetic  RevioB,  4th  mt. 
xxviii,  257  so.;  Frtm^a  MtuoMmu  xzxiii,  3U  a^  (J 
H.W.) 

Newman,  Jonathui,  a  noted  pionett-  mimste 
of  the  Methodist  EpiBoapalChurdi,floiviriMd  Murtb 
opMking  (rf  tbia  eentnry.  Of  his  eariy  persomlhislor 
we  know  scarody  an^nhing;  In  1791  we  ftid  Uu  Is 
boring  in  tbe  Wjroming  valley,  whi^  unites  Penw^ 
vania  and  New  Torfc,  and  later  in  Otsego  Con^r,  N.  T. 
wberehewasinstrumentalinftmniogtbedistricL  Thi 
ooun^  waa  at  that  time  wild  and  sparsely  aettled,  wid 
ecarcdy  any  roads  and  many  destitute  people.  Ne* 
man  fay  indefatigable  isdnBtiy  aueeecded  in  raDyini 
many  to  the  Christian  worit,  and  when  the  diatrict  «> 
Immed  eighty  membeis  were  reported  as  belongii^i  I 
it  He  next  extended  his  labon  over  the  Mobaa! 
valley,  and  when  Garrettson  (q.  v.)  came  into  that  n 
gion  Newman's  preparatory  work  proved  more  soricc 
able  than  bad  been  expected.  He  waa  "a  might 
preacher,  and  usually  In  the  advance  line  of  attack, 
and  whwever  he  went  be  made  friends  Mid  convert 
Newman  died  and  waa  buried  on  the  Otsego  Cnial 
about  the  opMiing  of  tbe  present  century.  See  P(d 
EaHy  M«tMiM,  p.  174  sq.;  Stevens,  Bitt.  M,£.a 
ii,  829, 88a   (J.  H.W.)  1 

Newman,  Bamnel.  a  minister  of  colonial  dd 
in  this  cnuntiy,  was  bom  at  Banbury,  England,  in  Ifl 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford  University,  where  he  pi 
uated  in  1620,  and  immediately  took  holy  ordera  in  i 
state  eetabliabment.  In  1686  Iw  emigrated  to  Am«|l 
and,  alter  staying  a  diort  Ume  at  Dotdieater,  now  m 
ton,  Mass.,  was  chosen  minister  of  the  Church  at  W«| 
mouth.  In  1644  he  removed  to  Rehoboth,  and  tbl 
preached  until  bis  death,  which  occurred  July  fi,  Ifll 
Newman  compiled  a  conocffdance  of  tbe  Scriptures  whl 
passed  through  several  editions,  under  the  title  of  i 
Cambridffe  Concordtaux  (6th  ed.  Lond.  1720,  foL).  | 

Newman,  Bamttel  an  American  educal 
and  rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1796,  ■ 
was  educated  at  Bowddn  CoBege,  where  he  gradua 
in  1816.  In  18S4  be  was  made  a  |wnfeasar  m  rbett 
and  ontory  in  his  alroa  mater,  and  he  held  that  posit 
until  1839,  He  then  became  principal  of  the  State  N 
rod  School  in  Mississippi,  and  died  while  in  the  < 
charge  of  the  duties  of  that  office  at  Barte,  Mo.,  Feb, 
1842.  He  published  a  Rhetoric,  a  treatise  on  Poliii 
Economy/,  and  a  series  of  Southern  Eckctie  Rmdert.  J 

Newman,  BaUs,  a  mneh  noted  Jewish  aehd 
eminent  aaaa  Hehiabt,  was  bom  In  tbedtyof  Poi 
Praadan  Pdand,  in  ITMi^rMdve^  tbe  beat  edu 
tka  that  eodaElif^^rtMiWd^^^UM  Jewish  odlq 
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iaPiwh.  Be  dtdded  to  dtnte  UmMtf  to  BtbUed 
Mdid^  tad  aven  at  an  early  tg«  his  renown  was  M 
giMtOithewas  given  an  offloe  in  the  ch!«f  syiiagogae 
of  Balm.  He  went  to  London  when  about  twenty- 
c^ht  jtan  of  age,  and  was  aoon  afterwirdi  appointed 
mbuMv  to  the  eoagmgalion  at  Pljmoiitli  by  the  lata 
chief  nbbi,  Dr.  Sofemoa  HencbeO.  AAenranta,  for 
My  jmn,  Iw  tooght  Habfnr  to  tha  Utdvein^  of 
OiOcmA,  mi  would  han  had  the  title  and  salary  of  th« 
pUavohip  had  not  bU  reUgimi  debarred  bim  from  ao- 
cepliDft  thne  bttog  an  old  law  in  that  unireraity  which 
prednde*  all  other  than  Protestanto  from  holding  that 
office.  Tflt&r  many  yean  the  beads  of  that  QDirersity, 
br  (betr  own  example,  encouraged  all  lequiring  instruc- 
tion ia  Hebrew  to  study  under  bim.  WbenatlnigthseT- 
oal  eoanrted  J«W8  came  to  tbe  ludvenity,  he  was  com- 
to  letrc^  and  to  aerii  a  boaw  in  America  at  an 
adnaced  age.  Amoog  tbe  eminent  men  who  were  his 
pspib  in  Ei^aad  was  Dr.  T^t,  tbe  present  archbishop 
at  Cantcrbiny,  who  no  donbt,  had  Mewmon  been  in  £ng> 
bad,  wnald  hare  placed  bim  npon  the  mixed  leanwl 
coKuniMon  of  Chiisdans  and  Jews  now  engaged  in  re- 
riniig  tbe  aatborized  translation  of  the  Bil^  Com- 
ptttai  aatboritica  proDOooce  him  to  hare  been  tbe  bent 
Hekawsebalar  of  tbe  [sreaent  day,  and  kerned  rabbis 
£d  set  think  it  derogatory  to  their  portion  to  take  in- 
MtBCtioa  of  bim  in  tbe  higher  branches  of  Hebrew  lit- 
ntoTb  Tba  laU  Bev.  Dr.  Eapfaall,  FnC  Marks,  of 
LomlMi,  and  other  enninent  Israelites,  were  among  his 
papk  In  the  Umted  States  Newman  (bond  no  official 
captoyiaeaL.  H«  had  many  pafnto  to  the  Hdmw, 
tot  baaed  hinaelf  mntoly  with  hia  own  writings,  on 
vUdi  be  waa  offigtd  until  tbe  hour  of  bis  death,  Feb. 
SO,  1871,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Hu  works  connated  df  a 
Btirtw  md  JEi^UMk  Lexiam,  an  Efigli$k  <md  Hebrew 
Lmem,  a  Hebrar  GroRmar^  a  popular  work,  entitled 
Tht  CidkHfe  A  eeepUd,  being  in  the  fumi  of  a  dialogue 
betncB  a  Jew  and  a  Cliristian,  and  Emeadatioiu  of  tkt 
is/Wtatf  KermMi  tie  Old  TetUMeaU  His  last 
wirfc,wUeh  he  had  bat  jntteooqilvted,  is  still  to  man- 
aieript,aad  is  an  abridged  tnndaflonoftheKMe,  with 
copioBi  notes,  ut«ided  for  the  use  Jewish  schools 
•bI  printe  familiar  There  is  evoy  reason  to  beltere 
tku,  at  kts  advaneed  age,  the  dose  apfdication  he  gave 
ID  tkii  work  hastened  bia  end.  Hia  intellect  was  dear 
md  ligstaos  to  tbe  last.  Selig  Newman  was  an  en- 
Kgttid  man,  eppoaed  to  bigotry,  bat  at  the  aame 
iiae  a  staondi  Jew,  firmly  wedded  to  the  orthodox 
pasaplm  of  his  fsith,  and  alwaya  ready  to  battle  tat 
iwbatm.  At  one  time,  when  the  oonrernonists  were 
■octt  setiTe  to  En^and,  they  selected  their  most  com- 
pcUot  adroeate  to  challenge  tbe  Jews  to  a  publie  dis- 
onioa.  Selig  Newtnao  was  selected  by  8«ich  Israel- 
iui  ia  London  as  felt  an  interest  in  this  discussion  to 
Bset  the  Christian  advocate,  and  lie  did  so,  the  diacus- 
iim  biiqg  eairied  on  Sat  mmaj  lugbts  to  pidilie  at  the 
FRenasHa^  Hall  Tavern.  He  afterwards  delivered 
anuos  to  the  Jews  for  many  Sabbaths  at  the  Jews' 
Fna  Seboo),  the  building  being  always  crowded  by 
■nsiMs  liatenefs,  but  hia  dnUea  at  Oxford  compelled 
liim  to  idinquish  this,  to  bim,  pleasnrable  task.  His 
rim  on  (^ifltunity  are  embodied  to  bia  The  Chal- 
iast  Atxqfkd,  a  book  worthy  tbe  atady  ot  Chiistiaa 
AptlogiML  (J.H.W.) 

Newmarlcat,  an  EngHsb  market-town,  ntnated 
n  tto  eoaoty  of  Snflblk,  ia  noted  in  English  eodestas- 
tieil  hiittry  as  tbe  seat  <rf'  a  Church  council  which  is  re- 
potted to  have  been  held  there  in  July,  1161,  by  Henry 
lifting  of  England,  and  U  denominated  Coxciliim  opicd 
A'oanJfcrtatoni.  Tbia  eedemasUoal  gathering  is  sud 
<*  tore  reoogiUaed  the  papal  antbo^  of  Alexander 
01  (q.  v.),  and  to  have  declared  against  tbe  antipope 
^lOoi.  Buuns  and  others  call  this  an  En^h  ooundl, 
^  Labbe  (CoMcA  x,  1406)  contends  that  the  Novum 
^'ftatmn  is  the  Neafrancfa4  in  Normandy,  in  the  diocese 

vast  tUs  osqadl  altosMbtt. 


N«w  Moon  C&in,  cAo'dwA,  strictly  aevHSM;  lUly 
ti'TI  liVCithegaamgoftha  aioR/A  [as  to  Nnmb.x,10; 
xxvUi,  11],  nnoe  ti^h  stands  likewise  ft>r  "a  month" 
[q.r.];  Sept.  viopaivia  or  vmiofinai;  Tnlg.  calenda, 
naomem),  FmrtVAL  of,  a  r^nlar  observance  among 
the  Jews,  Bfany  andent  nations  celebrated  the  re  tam- 
ing light  of  the  moon  with  festivities  (ludor.  Orig.  v, 
88 ;  Hacrob.  Bat.  i,  16,  p.  278,  Bip.  ed. ;  Tadtus,  Germ. 
ToLii) — offered  saoifices  (Said.  s.v.dt^ffrar(H-,  Menrsii 
Grteda  »rt(i/.v,  211  aq.)  and  prayers  (Demosth.  7n 
Ari^.i,19i;  Horace, f>dBf,iii, 28, 1  aq.), feasted  (Hor. 
Or.iii,lI^9  at).;  oomp.Coaott  7ViijLcan.62;  Mamt,x, 
974),  and  made  merry  (Tbeophr.  Char.  6\  Doughtai 
i4  naa/Lii,  188;  Spencer, /^.rfil,  ill,  ^Pb  1046  Bq.>  In 
the  foUowing  account  of  tlds  usage  we  chiefly  fdknr 
Oinsbarg  in  Kitto's  Cj/dopadicu 

1.  Celebration  and  Smctitg  o/tkii  Feetwal—Ml  that 
the  Mosaic  code  tayu  on  the  tutject  fa  contained  in  the 
two  ptssagea  eiijoining  that  two  young  bullocks,  a  ram 
and  seven  lamba  <rf  die  first  year  as  a  bumt-offcring^ 
with  the  appropriate  meat-oSerings  and  drink-offerings, 
and  a  kid  as  a  sin-oflfering,  are  to  be  offered  on  every 
new  noon  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifice,  and 
that  the  trumpeU  are  to  be  blown  at  the  offering  of  these 
special  sacrifices,  just  as  on  the  days  of  rejoidng  and 
solemn  festirsls  (Numb,  x,  10;  xxviii,  11-15).  It  is, 
however,  evident  from  the  writings  of  the  prophet*,  and 
from  poat-eidlian  document^  thai  the  new  moon  was 
an  important  tuidonal  ftotivaL  It  is  placed  by  tlie  side 
ofthe  Sabbath  (Isa.i,  18;  Ezek.xlvi,l;  Hos.  ii,  8),  and 
was  a  day  oa  which  tbe  people  neither  traded  nor  en- 
gaged m  any  handicraft-work  (Amos  viii,  fi),  but  had 
social  gatherings  and  feastings  (1  Sam.  xx,  &-24),  re- 
sorted for  public  instruction  dther  to  the  Temple  (Isa. 
i,18;  IxvifUf  Eiek.  xlvi,  1, 8),  or  to  the  houses  of  tbe 
prophets  and  ottter  men  God  (2  Kings  iv,  28);  and 
no  national  or  private  fasts  were  permitted  to  uke  place, 
so  as  not  to  mar  the  festivities  of  tbe  day  (Judith  viii, 
6;  Mishna,  Taamth,  it,  10).  The  Hallet  (q.  v.)  was 
chanted  in  the  Temple  by  the  Levites  while  the  special 
sacrifices  were  offered ;  and  to  this  day  the  Jews  cele- 
brate new  moon  as  a  minor  festival.  The  day  previous 
to  it,  i  e.  the  29th  of  the  mraith,  which  is  called  3*^3! 
Vin  OX'S  New  Moon  Eve,  4  irpovoviifpna  (Judg.  viii, 
6),  is  kept  the  orthodox  Jews^  to  consequence  of  a 
remark  to  the  Mishna  (Siebaolkf  i,  ^  8),  as  the  ntsRor 
Aqr  q/"  otonemai^  and  is  devoted  to  fistiii^  r^ntanee, 
and  iwayer,  both  for  forgiven eas  of  the  tins  oommttted 
dnrii^  tJie  exfdrii^  month,  and  for  a  happy  new  month. 
It  is  for  this  reason  denominated  "i1B*^a  fi1'f,dnce 
they  say  that,  just  as  the  great  day  of  atonement  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  forgiveness  of  uns  committed  during  the 
year,  this  minot  day  of  atonement  b  ordained  for  the 
remiasion  of  sins  committed  daring  each  month.  They 
resort  to  the  ByxtBgogm,  put  on  the  fiinged  wrapper,  or 
Taliith  [see  Fbimok],  and  the  phylacteries;  whereupon 
the  leadw  of  tbe  service  recites  I^  cu,  oflbrs  a  peni- 
tential prayer  (HT  D1'^),afterwbichheredtesFBa.viii, 
the  prayer  caUed  Atkre  and  tie  ial/Kadui. 

The  scroll  of  the  Law  (mm  ■^BC)  is  then  token  out 
ofthe  ark,  and  bn"^*!,  or  Exod.  xxxii,  11-16;  xxxiv,  1- 
10,  vritb  the  Bapitarai  (().v.),  Isa.  Iv,  6;  Ivi,  1-8,  are 
read,  bong  tiie  appototed  lesson  for  fasts,  after  which 
other  appointed  penitential  prayers,  togetber  with  the 
ordinary  daily  afternoon  aervice,  conclude  tbe  vespers 
and  tbe  fast,  when  the  Feaat  of  the  New  Moon  is  pro- 
claimed, which,  like  all  tbe  feasts  and  fasts,  begins  on 
the  [wevions  evening.  On  the  morning  of  the  new 
moon  they  resort  to  the  ^iwgt^es  in  festive  garments, 
offer  the  usual  morning  prayer  (n**intD),  inserdng, 
however.  Numb,  xxviii,  1 1-16  to  tbe  recital  of  the  daily 
eacriace^  and  the  prayer  KIS'^I  fAS"^  in  the  eighteen 
benedicttons.  The  phylaetjj^  j^iieh  m  wm^i  the 
ordinary  daily  p^^ng  aemw'wa  I 
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Battel,  with  \ta  i)>pn>priftte  benetlteUon,  U  recited,  ill  the 
congiegtUua  standing;  after  which  the  tatoil  of  the 
Law  (nnm  HBD)  is  taken  out  of  the  art:,  and  Numb, 
xxviii,  1-16  is  read  in  fuur  sections:  the  first  section 
(i.&  ver.  I-S)  being  asugned  to  the  priest;  the  second 
(▼er.S-a)  to  the  Levite;  the  third  (venS-lO)  to  an  Is- 
raelite; and  the  fourth  (Ter.11-15)  to  anyone.  Ifnew 
moon  happens  on  a  Sabbath,  two  scrolls  of  the  Law  mre 
taken  out  of  the  ark,  ftom  the  flivt  of  which  the  ordinary 
Sabbatic  lesson  is  read,  and  from  the  other  yumb.  xxviii, 
d-16,  or  MaphUr ;  and  if  it  happens  on  a  Sunday,  1 
Sam.  XX,  18-^2  is  read  as  the  Rupktarak  instead  of  the 
ordinary  lenon  from  the  prophets.  Unlike  their  breth- 
ren in  the  time  of  the  prophets  (Amos  viii,  b),  the  Jews 
of  the  present  day  work  and  trade  on  new  otoon. 

The  new  moons  are  generally  mentioned  so  as  to  show 
that  they  were  regarded  M  a  pecnUar  class  of  hidy  dqn, 
to  be  <Utingnishcd  flrom  tha  aolema  feasts  and  the  Sab- 
baths (EEekxlr,  17;  lChioii.xziii,81;  2Chnm.U,4; 
viit,18;  xxxifS;  Eiimiii,6{  Mefa.z,88).  SeeFnri- 

VAU 

The  seventh  new  moon  of  the  religious  year,  twing 
that  of  Tisri,  commenced  the  civil  year,  and  had  a  Mg- 
niflcanceandTitasofitsowa.  Itwaasdayof  holycon- 
voeaUon.   See  TRUUPBrs,  Fbast  op. 

2.  Mode  nf  oicerlamiag,  fitw^,  and  amtteruting  the 
New  Moon, — As  the  festivals,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  are  always  to  be  celebrated  <hi  the  same  day  of  the 
month,  it  was  incambent  upon  the  spiritual  guides  of 
the  nation  to  fix  the  commencement  of  the  nuHith, 
which  was  detennined  by  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon.  Hence  tbe  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  fhKn  the 
remotest  times,  oidmd  messengen  to  oooipy  tbe  com- 
manding heighta  around  the  metropolis,  mi  tbe  80th 
day  of  the  month,  to  watch  the  dcy;  these,  as  aoon  as 
they  observed  the  moon,  hastened  to  communicate  it  to 
tbe  syuod ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  speed,  they  were  even  al- 
lowed, during  tbe  existence  of  tbe  Temple,  to  travel  on 
the  Sabbath  and  profane  the  sacred  day  (Hishna,  Roah 
Ha^kam,  i,  4^  These  authorities  alao  ordained  that, 
with  the  exception  of  gamblers  with  dice,  ushtob,  tboee 
who  breed  and  tame  pigeons  to  entice  (Aben,  those  who 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  women  and 
slaves,  any  one  who  noticed  the  new  moon  is  to  give  ev- 
idence before  the  Sanhedrim,  even  if  he  were  sick  and  had 
to  t>e  carried  to  Jerasalem  in  a  t)ed  (AoM  ffa~Shano,  i, 
8, 9).  These  witnesses  had  to  assemble  in  a  large  court, 
called  Beih  Jazei  (pT?**  r^a),  specially  appointed  for 
it,  where  they  were  carefully  examined  and  feasted,  so 
as  to  induce  them  to  come ;  and  when  the  authorities 
were  satisfied  with  the  evidence,  the  preudent  pro- 
nounced the  word  cnipl3,  Le.  It  ii  imetyfitd;  where- 
npoa  all  the  bystanders  had  to  repeat  it  twice  after  him, 
It  ii  Kme^tdl  It  it  tan^^fitd!  and  the  day  was  de- 
clared New  Mooa  Qma»,BoA  J^o-Akma,  ii, 6, 
On  beholding  the  new  moon  torn  hia  own  house,  every 
Israelite  had  to  oAk  the  following  benediction :  "  Bless- 
ed be  He  who  renews  the  months!  Blessed  be  He  by 
whose  word  the  heavens  were  created,  and  by  the  breath 
of  whose  mouth  all  the  hosts  thereof  were  formed  I  He 
aiqwinted  them  a  law  and  time,  that  they  should  not 
overstep  their  oourse.  Th^  i^tnoe  and  an  gfaid  to 
poform  the  will  <^  their  Oeator.  Anther  of  truth,  their 
operations  are  truth  I  He  spoke  to  the  moon.  Be  thou 
renewed, and  be  the  beautiful  diadem  (i.e.the  hope)  of 
man  (i,  e.  Israel),  who  shall  one  day  be  quickened  again 
like  the  moon  (i.e.u  the  coming  ofHessiah),  and  praitte 
their  Creator  for  his  glorious  kingdom.  Blessed  be  He 
who  renewed  the  mooos"  (Sanhedrim,  43  a).  Of  uich 
importance  was  this  prayer  regarded,  that  it  ia  asserted, 
"  Whoso  pronounceth  the  benediction  of  tbe  New  Moon 
in  its  proper  time,  is  as  if  he  had  been  holding  converse 
with  tbe  Shekhinah"  iUnd,).  To  this  prayer  was  after- 
wards added, "  A  good  sign,  good  fortune  be  to  all  Is- 
rad!  (to  be  repeated  three  times).  Bleesed  be  thv 
Oeatcurl  VkmeA  be  thy  PoMevMr!  Blened  be  thy 
/ 


Maker!  (repeated  three  times).  As  I  leap  towards  tbee, 
but  cannot  touch  thee,  so  may  my  encmiea  not  be  able 
to  injure  me  (said  leafung  three  times).  Hay  fear 
and  anguish  seise  them.  Through  the  greatness  of 
thine  arm  they  mutt  be  as  still  as  a  stooe ;  tbey  nrast 
foe  as  still  as  a  stomthnmgfa  the  greatness  of  thine  arm. 
Fear  and  anguish  shall  aeiae  them.  Amen,  Selafa,  Ual- 
leiujah.  Peace,  ptaee,  peace  be  with  yon"  {Sopktrim, 
ii,  2).  Thn  (H^rer,  wfaidi  during  the  praiod  of  the 
second  Tkm^  ma  <dbred  np  by  every  Ismdite  M  aooB 
as  he  bebeU  tbe  new  nnoo,  !■  still  oAred  up  crtrj 
month  by  all  ntbodox  Jews,  with  aome  additaons  by 
the  rabbins  and  the  KnbbaUsts  of  the  Middle  Agek,  and 
is  called  in  tbe  Jewish  ritual  roab  niT>p,  CWnera- 
tionoftkeNea  Moon,  Wbfln  the  moon  waa  not  -viA- 
Ue  on  account  ot  doiids,  and  in  the  five  montha  when 
the  watchmen  were  not  sent  out,  the  month  was  otm- 
ndered  to  commence  on  tbe  OKniDg  of  the  dsty  which 
followed  the  80th.  According  to  Maimonides,  the  Rab- 
binists  altered  their  method  when  the  Sanhedrim  cca«ed 
to  exist,  and  have  ever  since  determined  the  month  by 
astronomical  calculation,  while  the  Karaites  tiave  re- 
tained the  on  custMn  of  dqmuUng  on  the  ^ipearanoe 
of  the  moon.  Astronomical  knowledge  waa  cartsinly 
acquired  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  aniM, 
with  Michaelia  and  Jahn  (Archaol.  tii,  804),  we  And  a 
trace  of  it,  snffldently  obscure,  in  2  Kings  xxv,  27  (cmap. 
Jer.  lii,  88.    See  also  Paulus,  Commat/.  iii,  M8  sq.). 

8.  (hyia  o/lhis  FeatieaL—Thit  the  Mosaic  law  did 
not  institute  this  festival,  but  already  found  it  anionic 
the  people,  and  Amply  regulated  it,  ia  evMent  both  ftum 
the  fact  that  the  time  of  its  oumnencement  is  nowboe 
suted,  and  ftom  the  worda  hi  which  the  sacrifices  aie 
spoken  of  ("  And  on  your  new  moons  ye  shall  oOer"  etCL, 
Numbi  xxviii,  11,  eta),  which  presuppose  its  exiHtenoe 
and  popularity.  Several  causes  co-operated  in  giving 
rise  to  this  fiestival.  The  periodical  changes  of  the 
moon,  renewing  itself  in  four  quarters  of  7|  days  ewh, 
and  then  asenuing  a  new  pfaas^  as  well  as  tbe  Act  that 
its  leappearanoe  in  the  noctonud  sky  to  aneient  ciUea 
and  viUages— the  inhabitants  of  which  were  oooai^eid 
to  utter  darkness,  great  dangers,  and  «*the  t«zvt>rw  bv 
night,"  during  its  absence,  since  tbey  bad  no  artificial 
means  of  lighting  their  mads — combined  together  to  in- 
spire the  nations  of  antiquity  both  with  awe  and  gnt- 
itude  when  reflecting  on  these  wondeifhl  phenomena, 
and  beholding  the  great  blessings  of  tbe  new  moon. 
This  is  the  reason  why  different  naiions,  from  the  remot> 
est  periods,  consecrated  tbe  day  or  the  evening  which 
commences  this  renewal  of  the  moon  to  tbe  dei^  who 
ordained  such  wonders ;  Just  as  tbe  first  and  the  b^^in- 
ning  of  every  thing  were  devoted  to  the  Author  of  alt 
our  blesnngs.  Tbwe  Beems  to  be  but  little  ground  for 
founding  on  these  traces  of  heathen  usage  the  notiou 
that  the  Hebrews  derived  it  fkom  the  Oendlea^  as  Spen- 
cer and  Hichaelis  havedonet  and  BtiD  less  fiir  attaching 
to  it  any  ofthose  symbolical  meanings  which  have  been 
imagined  by  some  other  writers  (eeeCarpzov,H/)p.  Crit. 
p.  426).  Ewald  thinks  that  it  was  at  fi^rst  a  simple 
household  festival,  and  that  on  this  account  the  law- 
does  not  take  much  itotioe  of  it  He  abo  considers  that, 
there  is  some  reasrai  to  suppose  that  the  di^  of  the  full 
moon  wss  similarly  observed  by  tbe  Hebiewa  in  verv 
remote  times. 

4.  /.*/«™»rf.— Maimonides,  Jad  ffa-Chnaha,  Uil^ 
ckotk  Kiddath  Ha-Chodetk  (transhited  into  Latin  bv  Dn 
Veil  [Paris,  1669;  Amsterdam,  1701]  and  by  W'itter 
[Jena,  1708]) ;  Abrabanel,  Divert,  de  Prvocipio  anni 

(»n«fmt(i0«s  JVorjbmfi  (Hebrew  and  lAiin,  appended  bv 
Buxtorf  to  his  tiansbttion  of  Tkt  Co$ri  [Basle,  ^ 

491  sq.]);  Kiif^xl,  Commentary omExodiuatidljeifitieus 
(in  Kv.ttgefautc$  tjfgetiackfM  BmAmk  am  Alt.  Test. 
[Leipsic,  1858,  p.  631  sq.],  where  a  vast  amount  of  cl«s^ 
sical  information  is  brought  together  to  show  that  thia 
festival  existed  amj^^g^ft^^l^^Mk^  ^  antiq. 
uUy);  Caipaov,Mj!par(K.£Ns(.Cy«fl^;  Spacer, 
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Jkli/.  Ml  HIk  iH,  dinert.  ir;  Sdden,  De  Aim.  Cir. 
AL  ir,  zi;  IGehoa,  Roah  Ha-Bkima,  li,  888,  ed.  Suren- 
bM.1  Butor^  djjraq^e:^  Jwiiuea,  cap.  xzii;  Ewald, 
JtetibMT,  p.  8H;  Cudwofth,  On  tke  Lord't  Stgjper, 
op.  a;  li^dbot,  Tempte  Service,  cap.  xL 

Hew  PelaslaDa  is  the  name  or  a  Christian  sect 
vfaidi  wise  aoA  qwead  dikfly  id  Hdland  after  the  Ref- 
sniitioa,aad  advocated  Feleg^  views  in  grace  and 
fm-win.  They  an  sometinM  called  Pekiffiani  Non, 
ad  tam&wM  also  CowuxriMa,  after  Tbeoiktra  Coaur- 
liu,  KCKliijr  to  the  Stttea-geiwnl,  who  died  1595. 
See  Pbuouks. 

Vew  PlatMlnn.  See  TKmsiuntanjoM. 

>tir4diool  FreabytttlaiM.  See  Prnbt- 
nxun,  sad  Thboloot. 

Hew  South  Wales,  «  British  colony  in  the 
wmh  csstcm  pert  or  Australia,  stretches  ahmg  the 
Sooth  hciAe  Ocean  from  Cape  Howe  to  Point  Dangw, 
aid  ii  boonded  on  the  north  by  the  colony  of  Vic- 
Ufii,  and  on  the  west  by  the  int«rioc  territory  nf  the 
ofaMT  of  Sooth  AnatnUa.  It  extends  between  lat.  28^ 
■ri STOfllKSL, and  long.  1410 aid  IfrPE.  Itagreatest 
faiph,  rest  and  west,  is  ^>oot  780  miles;  greatest 
braMbh,  nocth  and  sooth,  620  milea.  The  area,  accord- 
ing to  an  oflkial  statement,  is  92S,4S7  square  miles ;  ac- 
nrdiog  to  a  ptaoimetric  calculation,  believed  to  be 
am  oonect,  806,660.  The  papulation,  aooonling  to 
the ccamsor Aprils,  1871,  was  608,981;  on  Janoary  I, 
1373,  it  was  olBdslly  computed  at  fiS9, 190.    The  odony 

Qwmitsnd,  extending  from  lat,  26°  to  80^  was 
iinMHy  the  Moretoo  Bay  district  of  New  South  Wales, 
nd  TO  aepanted  from  the  latter  colony  in  June,  1859, 
In  187S  New  South  Wales  was  divided  into  118  counties, 
of  which  twenty,  which  have  been  settled  a  long  time, 
Bc  tilled  the  old  counties;  the  others,  called  the  new 
oaatii^are  prindpally  in  the  interior.  The  coast-line 
fen  Gape  Hewe  to  Pirfnt  Danger  is  upwards  of  700 
■Besln^t  and  preaenta  numerous  good  harbors  fonned 
br  the  eMusries  of  the  fivers.  Owing  to  the  greu  ex- 
lott  oftbs  colony,  stretching  as  it  does  over  eleven  de- 
grees of  Istitude,  the  dimate  is  very  various  In  the 
mthen  distiiets^  which  are  the  warmest,  the  climate  in 
tnpieal,  the  nmmer  heat  occasionally  rising  in  inland 
dlMiin  to  130=*,  while  on  the  high  tabteJands  weeks 
tftmRfiostareMUMCinMaexpeiiNiced.  At  Sydney 
ihe  DHsa  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  66°.  The 
BKSB  heat  of  snnraier,  which  lasts  from  the  beginning 
</DMaaber  to  the  first  of  February,  is  about  80°,  but 
it  ii  aod)  modified  on  the  coast  by  the  tefkeshing  sea- 
ln».  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  50  incfae& 
Ktia  nuMtiaiea  deaoende  in  continuous  torrents,  and 
»M  the  riven  to  rise  to  an  extraordinary  height. 
StMiBMs  the  rains  almost  fiul  for  two  or  three  years 
in  wfWMiiiiB.  jUoog  the  eoest  for  800  miles  fhxn  thb 
■oilhen  boandary  the  aoil  and  climate  are  peeuUarly 
i^)ted  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  that  plant  has 
litoAj  been  cultivated  as  far  south  as  the  River  Man- 
ang  (laL  ^  S.).  Farther  south  the  climate  is  more 
mpoit^and  ia  fitted  to  prodnce  all  the  grain  products 
ofEaope.  ImiBeiise  tracts  of  land,  admirably  adapted 
tnpieultare,eeeiir  ro  the  sooth-westem  interior ;  while 
■a  the  Moth-east  ooaatdielricts  the  atnl  is  celebrated  for 
iB  rirtnesi  and  fettilitf.  In  the  north,  the  cotton  and 
tobscco  (dants,  the  vine  and  sugar-cane  are  grown,  and 
pse-s{iple8,  banana*,  gnavas,  lemons,  dtrDn^  and  other 
"^scd  ItvaU  are  prod  need.  In  the  cooler  regions  of 
^Mth,  peaches,  apricota,  neetarinea,  oranges,  grapes, 
P**^  pomegraDatee,  roekma,  and  all  the  British  flrnits, 
g^nrn  in  peifiBetinti,  and  sometimes  in  such  abon- 
^thstthe  pigi  are  fed  with  them.  Wheat,  barley, 
^  sad  an  the  cereals  and  vegeUbles  of  Europe,  sre 
gmra.  Hitherto,  however,  agriculture  has  been 
^  of  secoodary  importance,  the  predominating  intet^ 
*  benig  the  pestoraL  The  greatest  prodnce  of  the 
"'ny  is  wooL  la  recent  years  wine-cultore  has  been 
wtiiiiiiilj  engaged  io,  and  the  ninenl  weelth  the 


stril  has  begun  to  be  developed.  The  oolooy  ia  sd^ 
governed,  with  a  governor  appointed  by  the  queen,  a 
responrible  ministry,  a  legislative  council  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  a  House  erf"  Assembly  elected  by  perma- 
nent residents.  The  capital  is  Sydney,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  94^)00;  and  the  other  eMef  towns  are  ParrunaU 
ta,  Bathoret,  Qonlbam,  MaiUiod,  Newcastle,  Grafton, 
Armidale,  and  Albury,  with  popnlaltons  ranging  frota 
8000  to  8000. 

New  South  Wales  took  its  origin  in  a  penal  estaUisb- 
ment  formed  by  the  British  government  in  1788  at  Port 
Jackson,  near  Botany  Bay  (let.  64°).  The  prisoners, 
after  their  period  of  aervHade  er  on  bdng  pardoned, 
became  settlers,  and  obtained  grants  of  land ;  and  these 
"  em  and  plats"  and  their  descendants,  togelh«  with  free 
emigrants,  constitute  the  present  inffabitanta.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  colony  in  1787-8,  the  total  number 
of  convicts  sent  into  it  from  Great  Britain  up  to  1840, 
when  the  importatinn  ceased,  amounted  to  60,700,  of 
whom  only  8700  were  women.  They  were  assigned  as 
bond-eervanis  to  the  free  settlers,  who  were  obliged  to 
famish  them  with  a  fixed  sHowanoe  of  dothing  and  fond. 
In  1888  there  were  88,000  tnt  males  and  I8,M0  firee 
males,  to  23,000  male  and  3700  female  conncts ;  and  of 
the  f^  population,  above  16,000  were  emancipists. 
Many  whose  progenitors  went  to  New  South  Wales  as 
prisoners  are  intelligent  and  estimable  raerabers  of  the 
community.  Some  of  the  emandpiata,  and  several  of 
tbdt  deecendanta,  are  among  -the  wealthiest  people  in 
the  colony.  Accmding  to  the  census  of  1866,  barely  a 
third  of  the  population  lA  New  South  Wales  was  bom  in 
Australia;  about  76,000  were  supplied  by  England  and 
Wales,  60,000  by  Ireland,  16,000  by  Scotland,  6000  by 
Germany,  and  2000  by  China.  The  population  now 
(1874)  indndea  a  large  admixture  of  Chinese,  many 
Americans,  and  some  of  almost  all  nationalities.  From 
1866  to  1873  the  total  number  of  immigrante  exceeded 
160,000,  while  about  100^  emigrated.  The  emigra* 
rion  indoded  4917  Chinese,  while  the  number  of  Chinese 
immigrants  was  only  1620.  The  number  of  births  in 
each  of  the  seven  years  from  1866  to  1872  was  more 
than  double  that  of  the  deaths,  and  in  1870  and  1871  it 
was  three  times  as  large.  In  appearance  and  character 
the  native-born  part  of  the  community  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  deaeent  <rf  the 
United  States;  As  regards  rdiglon,  all  sects  are  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  and  each  receives  aid  from  the  elate 
according  to  its  numbers ;  but  state  aid  is  likely  before 
long  to  cease.  The  religious  division  of  the  inhatiitants 
in  1871  was  as  foUows:  Church  of  Enghind,  229,243 ;  Preo- 
byterians,  49,122;  Wesleyans,  86,377;  Congr^tioo- 
aiists,  9268 ;  Roman  Catholic^  147,627 ;  Hobsmmedana^ 
and  other  Ariatic  creeds,  7466 ;  the  remainder  bdonged 
to  TuiooB  minor  denombiation&  For  information  con- 
cerning the  aborig^nea,  the  native  animals,  botny, 
geolf^,  and  history  of  New  South  Wales,  see  the  arll- 
de  Australia  in  Tke  American  Cydopadici.  See  also 
Lang,  Nem  South  Walei  (new  ed.  Lond.  1876,  2  vols,) ; 
Meik.  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  1874,  p.  166;  BlachcootPi  Maga- 
zine, 1862,  ii,  801  aq.;  Hurion  Life  (Lond.  1866  aq.),  I, 
S10iq,SSlsq.,8Ni8q,,406sq.,487sq.  <J.H.W.) 

Hew  Testament,  Thk  (q  cnic^  ^R^qni),  the 

general  title  appropriated  by  eariy  and  inveterate  usage 
throughout  the  Western  Church  to  the  latter  portimi 
of  the  Hdy  Scriptures— to  the  collection  of  writings 
forming  the  authoritative  records  of  the  Christian,  as 
contrasted  with  the  eartier  Jewish,  revelation.  As  the 
rarions  questions  rdating  to  the  gennineness  <^  the 
sevml  books  of  the  New  Testament,  thdr  title  to  a 
place  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  thdr  special  character- 
istics, are  discussed  in  the  separate  articles  devoted  to 
them  [see  Canos,  and  each  book],  we  have  now  to 
speak  only  of  those  matters  which  relate  to  the  OoUeo- 
tion  as  a  whole.    For  the  title,  see  Testament. 

I.  Contents  and  Arrangement.— 1\m  New  Testament 
(UfTers  remarkably  from  the  Old  in  tlus  re^B^Ki'^^ 
wlule  the  writlngt  compr«A^ddlea'!h>'lljMiif£^^^te- 
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tioo  nng«  over  a  period  of  a  tluHMUid  ytm,  tbon  id- 
cloded  in  Ae  later  were  produced  almost  oootempo- 
taoeoualy,  witbin  the  oompan  of  ooa  geowation — moat 
itftb«npnib«bllrbetir«anA.afi0aiidAJ)w70.  Tbe 
ooUectkm  oooMMi  oT  twfiotj'-aeven  wriUnga,  proceeding 
dtber  from  apoetka  or  from  pertona  who  wete  Intimately 
anodated  with  tbe  apoatles  in  tlieir  labora.  Five  of 
tbe  workaare  in  the  form  of  historical  nanativee;  four 
of  whicb  relate  the  history  of  the  Saviour's  life  on  earth 
with  such  Tarie^  of  form,  and  with  such  diftnocea  in 
tbe  aetectkm  and  treatment  of  matMUta,  aa  aeeraed 
needfiii  to  meet  the  wanta  of  different  nadeia;  and  tbe 
fifth  deacribea  tbe  formatioa  and  exteraion  <rf' the  Church 
by  tbe  ministry  ttf'  tbe  leading  apostles.  Twenty-one 
are  epistolary.  Thirteen  of  tbe  letters  expressly  bear 
tbe  name  of  Paul  A  their  author;  nine  being  addres^- 
«d  to  miouB  Christian  commnnities,  three— called  the 
Pastoral  Epistles — to  office-bearers  in  the  Church,  and 
one  to  a  private  individual  (Pbifeoioa).  An  anony- 
mooa  letter  addieased  "to  the  Hebrews"  is  assodated 
with  the  EiMstlea  <rf  Vui.  Seven  other  letteia—one 
bearing  tbe  name  of  Jamea,  two  that  (rf*  VeUt,  three 
tbatof  John,  and  one  that  of  Jade— ate  inquently  com- 
prebeoded  under  tbe  common  name  of  Catttolic  (that  is 
general)  Epistles,  as  having  been  intended  for  the  use 
of  Christiana  in  general,  or  as  having  {most  of  them  at 
least)  no  express  individual  or  local  destinatioo.  The 
vdame  closes  with  a  prophetic  visioD,  the  Apocalypse 
of  John. 

The  writings  thus  asaodiatad  ia  Oe  New  Teatamant 
seem  to  have  at  the  firat  glance  a  aomewhat  uncoo- 
nected  and  desnllocy  character;  and  it  may  readily  be 
admitted  that  the  form  in  which  the  insured  records 
of  ChriaUani^  have  oome  down  to  oa  ia  not  that  which 
tbe  wiaduD  t^  man  would  have  oonctived  or  expected. 
Tbe  Christian  revelation  has  not  asaomed  tbe  shape — 
which  men  might  have  deemed,  a  priori^  probable  or 
deriraUe— of  an  abstract  system  of  truth,  of  a  formal 
didactic  treatise  elaborately  setting  forth  doctrines  in 
lopcal  order,  like  the  creeds  and  ooofeseions  in  which 
men  have  striven  at  different  times  to  define  and  com- 
prehend tbe  fainees  trf"  the  acriptural  teaching-,  or  en- 
joining duties  in  methodical  sucoeasioQ,  like  those  codas 
of  law  in  which  men  seek  to  provide  beforehand  for 
every  contingency.  Itaactnal  form  exhibits  a  for  more 
admirable  accommodation  to  the  conditiona  <^  human 
nature— in  its  history  of  a  life,  its  records  of  peiaonal 
experience,  its  teachings  by  concrete  examples,  its 
presenting  Cbfistianity  in  action.  The  great  nu^fority 
of  tboae  for  whoee  bowflt  a  levehUioD  is  ^vm  have 
bat  little  interest  in  pore  theuy  vr  vdish  for  abstnet 
truth;  the  pattern  affects  them  more  than  tbe  precept, 
and  tii^  apprehend  the  more  readily  whatever  cornea 
into  contact  with  the  wants,  feelings,  and  exigendee  of 
their  daily  life.  The  form  of  the  New  Testament— 
mainly  narrative  and  epist^dary— is  one  especially  fitted 
to  stimulate  onr  attention,  to  etdtst  our  sympathies,  to 
quicken  our  human  intereet  in  ila  cmitents^  and  to  bring 
the  matters  of  which  it  treats  borne  to  as,  not  as  sub- 
jects ofthaofy,  hut  aa  foets  erf"  experieooe,  aa  peraonal 
and  practical  reUities.  "  Tbe  book  which  shall  have  a 
deep  and  practical  influence  on  real  life  must  reflect  its 
image,  must  present  that  real  mixture  of  focla,  thoughts, 
and  feelings  which  is  found  to  exist  there." 

Bat  we  have  to  reoi^aiae  in  the  composition  of  tbe 
New  Testameot  a  flntber  peenliarity,  deviating  fkom 
what  we  should  perhaps  have  expected,  but  constitut- 
ing in  reaUty  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  di- 
vine superintendence  that  shaped  tbe  whole.  The  books 
of  the  New  Testament  present  no  formal  bMid  of  unity, 
profess  no  abnolute  completeness,  make  no  direct  claim, 
in  most  cases,  to  oniversal  acceptance.  On  the  con* 
traiy,  tb^  aaesi  to  have  origiiwted  independently  of 
each  other,  and  to  have  been  pr^>aied  with  immediate 
reference  to  local  or  temporary  (Ejects — to  the  spedal 
drenmstanoes  and  wants  of  churches,  or  even  of  iit- 
dividaala.  Christ  himself  wrote  nothing  t  wxl  we  do 


not  find  in  what  hia  disciplea  have  leik  may  pMhm 
design  ot  giving  a  full  teoud  of  his  teaching  or  a  en 
tinoiHis  uai  pvfect  expodtkin  of  Us  doctrine,  li 
apostle  or  eraogeliat  avows  it  as  bis  pnrpooe  to  fanm 
an  autbentie  atandaid  of  Christian  doctrine  and  dH 
for  all  fotare  time.  Their  works,  moteover,  hear  i 
traces  of  mutual  concert  or  prearranged  co.opef«ti( 
towards  a  common  object.  They  address  tbanselv> 
to  matters  in  which  tiiey  feel  a  penonal  Interest,  st 
to  persons  with  whom  they  have  more  imm^iatf  r 
lations;  and  they  write  aeemtngty  with  leforaue  i 
these  alone,  betraying  no  oonscfananesa  of  my  tthm 
mm  or  further  destination.  Th^  writings  present  l) 
appearance  of  having  beat  as  camial  in  origin  as  tin 
are  occasioDal  In  farm.  But  this  very  oocasionsl  si 
seeroinf^y  accidental  character  imprased  on  tbe  ii 
dividual  elements  of  the  New  TeeUwent  as  hum 
writings  wilt  he  found,  when  we  examine  them  aa 
doeely,  to  yield  the  hi|^est  evidence  of  the  divine  origi 
and  purpose  of  the  whcde,  and  to  famiih  varied  meai 
fiirthcUlustratiooandconfinBatianofllidrtnlh.  Tl 
parts,  regarded  in  themselves,  seem  isolated  and  fia| 
mentary ;  bat  tbe  whole,  which  results  from  their  oea 
tnnation,  reveals  a  unity  and  oomplMeDees  that  ch<^ 
be  expliuned  through  the  hidden  but  aB-pervadii 
agency  of  one  divine  Designer.  The  several  nanatir 
and  letters  have  been  obrionsly  pndnoed  witbaot  ai 
concert  among  the  writers;  each  bean  tbe  atanp  of  n 
dividuality  and  independence ;  and  yet,  when  they  ■ 
placed  ride  hy  side,  they  are  found  so  marvelloudy  to  I 
into  each  other,  to  sustain  such  mutually  complen>eDtaj 
telatkms,  to  be  knit  by  so  many  links  of  coooectioa,  ai 
to  exhitnt  ao  entire  a  harmony  of  gMeral  deaigo,  tb 
the  unbiassed  reader cennot  but  recogniae  in  Hidrdsep 
interdependence  a  providential  amngcmeot,  and  lit 
the  whole  to  the  common  ins|»ratioD  of  one  and  tl 
same  Spirit  guiding  the  seversl  agents  in  tbdr  part*  ( 
the  furtherance  ot  hia  own  gradous  purposes.  Tbe 
occadonal  writings,  proceeding  from  different  aulha 
and  bronght  together  from  different  localities,  to 
atitute,  when  combined,  an  oiganiaed  body  fitly  jois 
together  and  pervaded  by  one  inward  life.  "  Wbea 
is  fblt,"  M  haabeenweU  8^**that  thaae  nanatjn 
letters^  virioaa,  do  in  bet  (talfll  tbe  aevenl  ftaoetiw 
and  sustain  the  mntnal  Klati«M,  wbidi  would  brim 
'  to  the  parts  of  one  dedgn,  coaleadng  into  a  doctiii 
scheme  which  is  orderly,  pmgressive,  and  complex 
then  is  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  consdoas  ooou 
with  the  mind  (tf  God;  thai  the  auperflcial diversity 
the  parte  in  lost  in  the  eaatntial  nm^  of  tbe  wlad 
the  many  writings  have  becone  one  Book:  the  laai 
writers  have  become  one  Author"  (BeoMrd,  Bamfi 
Lecture  tot  1664,  p.  2S5). 

The  variety  of  the  individual  dementa  that  make  t 
the  New  Teatament  serves  several  important  eods.  T 
different  parts  of  Scripture  thereby  Ulustiate,  suppa 
and  exfJain  each  other;  and  tt  thus  carries  within 
self  manifdd  and  varied  evidence  erf  its  truth  self4« 
sisteatihamwnioas^  divine.  ThefoarBontiveaoft 
lifb  of  Christ  preaeait  that  comUnatioo  ef  aiAalaBl 
unity  with  drcumatantlal  variety  that  marks  the  u 
timooy  <A  todcfiendent  witneaaes;  and,  written  wi 
spedal  reference  to  the  circnmstancea  and  wanu 
tlidr  original  readers^  and  bringing  into  praninec 
the  difEmnt  aspects  of  the  Saviour'a  cbancter,  th 
at  ooea  aupplenent  and  eooflnii  each  othet.  Tht 
imsent  to  as  has  been  oba«ved|  **foar  asf>ects,h 
one  portrait;  for,  if  tbe  attitude  and  the  acceasori 
vary,  the  features  and  the  exprseeioD  are  tbe  saM 
The  Gospel  of  Matthew — aoooiidii^  to  eariy  trsditi 
the  Hebrew  Gospel — exhibits  Jesus  aa  tbe  Messiah  A 
flUiog  the  law  and  the  pn|dieta;  that  of  MaTfc,derivi| 
iu  lifelike  details  from  the  coniniuiationB  of  Pet< 
and  written  primarily  for  Boman  aae,  depicu  to  m  I 
rapid  but  vivid  outlines  Jesns  putting  forth  his  mighi 
power  inactioa;  that  ofjinkektlia dose  oosopaniont 
Ptal,  prepai«^|^m  fa«@gitefc  wedd,  p«ta| 
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imm  m  the  Friaod  of  man,  tbe  nuTeml  Ssnour; 
wlole  llHt  of  Jotm,  wnttm  lita  in  life  at  Epharas  Tor 
iha  taSut  iMtnicUou  «r  thow  ilmdj  wUhin  the 
CSmreli,  camptena  the  picture  by  presenting  Jesus  pre- 
eaiatatly  as  tbe  Soo  of  God,  and  reremling  to  ns  the 
higfcwl  Mpeoto  of  his  teaching  in  tbe  circle  of  bis 
dMeo  dndpleiL  In  tbe  book  of  Acta  we  Ond  that 
the  beta  of  the  Saviour's  life  and  death  and 
tiaa  bare  beoome  tbe  faadaaientil  doctriiMi  of  tbe 
Cbndi;  tbor  aignifieaoee  ia  pnelaiBed  and  tbdr  pow- 
er atuated.  Tbe  fiuDdation  of  the  Chiucb  is  followed 
ita  "lyantntfm  and  tnuaing,  ae  developed  in  tbe 
FpiHtlm  The  mitha  anooooced  in  the  Goepela  and 
pmdtiiBed  in  tbe  Acta  are  here  expanded,  deflned, 
Tiodicated  in  oppontkn  to  error  or  tnisutidentandh^, 
tad  bfooght  to  bear  on  tbe  manifold  retattoDS  of  life, 
la  the  Epietka  w«  find  the  difltamit  aspecta  oS  tbe 
mth  ^ipadMnded  and  apfdied  by  imb  tuider  varioaa 
pbaM  af  experience  and  intb  lefiniwe  to  vailottt  exi- 
geaoea;  and  while  the  EpiatlcB  thns  form  a  {metical 
aapplraient  to  tbe  Goqiela,  tiiey  ate  oomplemeatary  to 
each  other,  and  fill  np  thnragh  their  ootnbiiiation  the 
perfect  image  of  the  £utb,  hope,  and  love  repreaentad 
bf  Ffeal,  Peter,  and  John. 

Ftan  variooa  on^y  nodcea  it  would  appear  that  tbe 
books  were,  aa  was  aatorml,  first  grouped  under  tbe  two 
gmml  ^Ttakma  of  erangeUo  and  apoatoiio  writiDgs 
(lAayyiXwr  and  u  d-wmrroXo^  or  rd  dwovniKiMa),  The 
ante  detailed  information  which  we  (ibtain  from  the 
<ddest  extant  IfSS.,  vernona,  and  catalognea  of  the  books 
(nrea  by  the  fkthera  exhiUta  sidwtaatiaUy  the  same 
■raageatent  as  that  now  (bUowed  in  oar  Bibles.  Bat 
tn  copiea  oontnoed  the  wb(4e  New  Testament;  moat 
H^MMilj  the  Goapda  \nm  contahied  in  one  Tohww, 
AeAetaandEpiatlea  in  another;  while  the  Apoetfypae, 
vhieh  was  tesa  employed  in  pi^Iic  worship,  was  com- 
pantiTttlyeeldoin  associated  with  tbe  other  books.  Tbe 
SOMfal  order  <J  the  books  was  aa  follows:  Gospels, 
Ada,  Catbo&c  Epiatiea,  Pauline  Epistha,  Apocalypse. 
fnm  thia  amagement  there  are^  no  doubt,  individwd 
MatisM,  e^tedaUy  aa  regards  die  pOHlKHi  flf  the  book 
rf  JUti;  and  arreral  of  the  amdent  TCisioas  and  mott 
'i  the  catakignaa  place  tbe  E|datles  of  Ruil,  aa  they 
«aad  m  tbe  Bngtiah  Kble,  before  tbe  Catbelle  B|riacles. 
TIk  Older  followed  within  these  la^er  groupa  seems  to 
hare  been  from  an  early  period  very  much  the  same  as 
at  pftaent.  The  foor  Ooapela  are  almost  ooostcnUy 
>MBdm  their  CuniUarorderi  and  in  tbe  nuUne  Eim»> 
iha  the  letter  to  the  Hebnwa  axbibita  almoat  the  oi^ 
wSttion,  beioff  aometimea— and  indeed  most  frequentfy 

hiirttid  before  the  Faatwal  Epiatles,  sometimes  an- 
Dsxed  at  the  doaa  (aee  Scrivener's  Mnd.  to  Critteun 
^X.T.p.eii, etc).  The  aniu^ement,  in  tbe  case  of 
Ac  Goqtds,  was-  probably  based  on  the  order  in  which 
they  wer©  sniqxiaed  to  be  written;  in  tbe  ease  of 
IWs  Epiatlea,  on  the  relative  hnportanoe  of  the 
efanchca  «r  indiTidoals  addreaaed.  The  Apocalypae 
Ins  ahrajs,  when  received,  been  placed  appropriately 
rtthecnd.  We  can  hardy  fid  to  recognise  the  Provi- 
dnoe  by  which  the  Church  has  been  guided  in  the  in- 
wasl  anm^ement  of  her  sacred  rectvds,  so  that  they 
■bsH  pRsent  a  consecutive  teachii^;  the  OMun  outlines 

which  are  wdl  aec  forth  by  one  who  has  leoently  ap- 

ehinuelfto  inaatiate  tbe  value  of  the  order  of  tbe 
T^atament  in  this  respect  Tbe  New  Testament 
"bepoa  with  tiw  person  of  Christ,  and  the  bets  of  bis 
HsafcsiBtion  in  tbe  flesh,  and  the  words  which  he  gave 
tnm  Us  Father;  and  aecastoou  xa  by  degrees  to  he- 
boid his  gloiy,  to  diacem  tbe  drift  of  his  teaching,  and 
ts  expect  tbe  oonaeqneocea  of  his  WMk  Itpassesonto 
lii)wify,the  Chmeh,  and  ep«  the  d^ensatioo  of  bis 
¥rit,  and  eaniea  oa  into  Ae  Bfo  of  his  pet^,  yea, 
4an  into  the  aseret  phwea  of  their  heatts;  and  there 
tMiatas  the  annourtccments  of  God  Into  the  experi- 
WS6S  OS  men,  and  discover*  a  ooaversatioa  in  heaven 
■1  a vrtiieb  ia  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  Itworin 
jcactieBl  tffnfutkma,  i»  carefol  in  the  deHila  <rf 


doty,  pnrridee  for  diflkolliss  and  pnplesitica,  aoggests 
the  order  of  choicbes,  and  throws  up  barricm  against 
tbewileaofthedeviL  It  showa  na  things  to  come,  tbe 
course  of  the  spiritual  conflict,  tbe  cloee  of  this  traiinent 
scene,  tbe  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  resurrectioo  of  the 
dead,  tbe  eternal  judgment,  the  new  creation,  and  tbe 
life  everiaating.  Thus  it  is  fbrnisbed  for  aU  emei^en- 
des,  and  prepared  for  perpetual  ose"  (Bcmaid,  ut  tup. 
p.  61).— Fairbaim. 

XL  Jiarig  Jiiflvrjf  <tf  tJu  TVefc— 1.  The  Origmid  Aw- 
toffrapht, — ^The  early  history  of  the  apuattriie  writings 
oSbis  no  points  (d*  distingnisbing  Bterary  uttereat.  Ex- 
ternally, as  finr  as  it  can  be  ttmced,  it  ia  the  same  as  that 
ofotber«»temporsry  books.  Paul,  like  Cicero  or  Pliny, 
(rften  employed  the  services  of  an  amuuensis,  to  whom 
be  Rotated  his  letters,  lAxiog  the  salutation  "  with  his 
own  hand"  (1  Coi;  xvi,  31 ;  3  Tbess.  iii,  17 ;  CoLiv,18). 
tn  one  case  the  scribe  tm  added  a  cdhuiae  fa  hia  own 
name  (Sam.  xn,S2).  Onc^  in  writing  to  the  Qaiatianss 
tbe  ^Mede  appears  to  apologiie  for  the  mdeneas  of  tba 
autograph  which  he  addreaeed  totbem,as  if  ftom  defoo- 
live  nght  (GaL  vi,  11).  If  we  paas  onwards  one  stepy 
it  does  not  appear  diat  any  special  care  waa  taken  in 
tbe  first  age  to  preserve  the  books  of  the  N.  T,  from  tbe 
various  injuries  of  time,  or  to  insnre  perfect  accuracy  of 
transcription.  They  were  given  as  a  heritage  to  man, 
and  it  was  aome  time  before  men  felt  the  fall  vahie  ot 
the  gift  The  original  copies  aeem  to  have  soon  petidl> 
ed;  and  we  may  perhaps  see  in  this  a  providential  pro* 
vinon  against  that  spirit  of  soperstition  which  in  ear- 
tier  timea  converted  the  symbols  of  God's  redemption 
intot^aeieofid(datry(S^ngsxviii,4).  Itisceitain- 
ly  rensarkabla  tliat  in  Um  contioversiee  at  the  ckwa  ci 
(tie  9d  eentaiy,wbioh  often  tamed  apoa  disputed  lead- 
ings of  Seripcar^  no  appeal  was  made  to  the  aposu^ 
originals.  The  few  passages  in  which  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  they  are  referred  to  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion. Ignatitw,  so  far  from  appealing  to  Christian  ar- 
chives, distinctly  turns,  aa  the  whole  context  shows,  to 
tbe  examples  of  the  Jewish  Qiurch  (rd  (jpxala— hcuJ 
PUkuL  8>  Tertnllian  agun,  when  be  ipeiAa  of  *«th8 
aahmSe  epistle^  of  the  apostles  (Z>a  Prater,  Httr, 
xxxvi,*<Apiidqnaslpen  aalAeatiois  litt«M  eorou  red- 
tan  tur^),  OSes  the  term  of  tbe  pure  Greek  text  ss  cm- 
trasted  with  the  euTrent  Latin  rendon  (oomp.  De  Monog. 
xi,  '*  SciaiDus  plane  non  mc  esse  in  Gtasco  attthtmtioo"^. 
The  silence  of  the  sub-apoetotic  age  b  made  more  strik- 
ing by  the  legends  which  wen  dronlatedafterwardsi  It 
was  said  that  when  tbe  grave  irf'BamidMS  in  Cypms  was 
opened,  in  the  6tb  eentmy,  in  obecHenee  te  a  vi^on,  the 
saint  was  futmd  hoWi^  a  (Greek)  copy  of  Matthew 
written  with  his  own  hand.  Tbe  copy  was  taken  to 
CoDstaatinopte,  and  need  as  the  standard  of  the  sacred 
text  (Credner,i:M:§39;  Ass6m.fiiU,Or.ii,81).  The 
aotograph  copy  of  John's  Gospel  (o^ri  rh  lSt6\t^pov 
Ttm  tiiayyAunm)  was  said  to  be  pteeervad  at  £|^esoa 
"1^  dM  gnoe  of  God,  and  woiBhipped  (wpoaRW>iZr«) 
by  the  fidtbfol  there,"  ia  tbe  4th  centmy  (?)  (Petb 
Alex.  p.  618,  ed.  Higoe,  quoted  fion  Chrom.  Ptudu  p> 
6) ;  thoogh  according  to  another  aoeonnt  it  was  fi>iiiMl 
in  tbe  ruins  of  the  Temfde  when  Julian  attempted  to  re- 
build U  (Philoeto^.  vii,  14),  A  rimilar  b^oT  was  cur- 
rent even  in  die  last  eentoiy.  It  was  aald  that  parte 
of  the  (Ladn)  aotograph  <rf  Marie  were  pnaarved  at 
Tnice  and  Prague;  but  oi  exaninadoa  these  waa 
shown  to  befr^menta  of  aMSbOf  dwTolgata  of  the 
6th  century  (Dobwwahy,  yViiyaiewliwt  Proffmtt  Ev,  a. 

In  the  natural  course  of  thingB  the  qiosttdic  anto- 
graphs  woukl  be  likely  to  perish  soon.  The  material 
which  was  commonly  used  for  letten,  the  papyrus-paper 
"to  which  John  indctontally  alludes  (S  John  12,  lia  xAff 
nv  wai  /UXavoc;  oomp,  8  John  li^  lkii  fXkavoQ  tad 
KaXAfurv),  was  Mngularly  fragile,  and  even  the  stouter 
kfaids,  likely  to  be  nsed  for  die  historical  botdc%were 
not  fitted  to  bear  oonstant  aseb  The  papyrae  fragments 
which  have  cois*  down  to^^^ps^^^^fn^f^eeB 
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pnmmi  snder  pecalur  circa  OMUoces,  aa  mt  Hercab- 

neum  or  in  Egyptian  Utmba;  and  Jemoie  norioM  that 
th«  Ubmy  of  FampbUin  at  Casarea  waa  alnady  in  part 
deatroyed  (ex  pait«  cociuptam)  when,  in  leas  than  a 
century  after  ita  focmaticm,  two  preabytere  or  the  Churob 
endeavored  to  reatore  the  papjma  HSS.  (aa  the  eontext 
iaapliea)  on  pwrchownt  (**  in  flBeBbrania,"  Jerome,  Ep. 
zuiv  (Ul),qQo(«d  byTlsebeodorf  in  Henog'a  AingrH 
••Kbeltext  dea  N.T."  p.  159).  Parchment  (3  run.iv,  IS, 
fUit0pa¥a)f  whioh  was  more  durable,  waa  proportion- 
ately rarer  and  more  ooetly.  In  the  first  age  the  wiit- 
teo  word  of  the  apoelke  occupied  no  authoritative  poai- 
tim  above  their  ipoken  word,  and  the  vivid  nwmwy  of 
their  jwiaMial  teaching.  Wb«i  tbe  true  value  of  the 
apoHtalOe  writinga  waa  afterwarda  revealed  by  the  prog- 
nm  of  the  Church,  then  eoUeetions  <€"the  divine  ora- 
dea"  wooU  be  chiaBy  aoogbt  for  among  Chriadana.  On 
all  aocoonta  it  aeema  reaaonable  to  oondude  that  the 
autographs  periahed  during  that  aolemn  pauae  which 
followed  the  apoattdic  age,  in  which  the  idea  of  a  Chria- 
tian  CancHi,  parallel  and  supplementary  to  (be  Jewiab 
Canon,  was  first  distinctly  rediied. 

2.  7%»  Fini  Corwa^lD  tbe  time  of  tbe  Dlodetian 
panaeation  ( A.D.  806)  copiea  of  tbe  Christian  Scriptuns 
were  tuflkiently  numerous  to  fomisb  a  special  object 
Ibr  peraecutors,  and  a  cbaiacteriatic  name  to  ren^adea 
who  saved  themselves  by  aurrenderiog  the  sacred  books 
{traditora,  August.  Ep.  Ixxvi,  2).  Partly,  perhaps,  ow- 
ing to  the  deal  ruction  thuB  caused,  but  still  more  from 
the  natunl  dfeeta  of  time,  no  US.  erf  tin  N.T.  of  tbe 
fliat  three  oraturieareaudns.  Some  ofthe  ddeat  extant 
were  certainly  copied  from  others  which  dated  from 
wiUiio  (bia  period,  but  as  yet  no  me  can  be  placed 
further  hack  than  the  time  erf'  Constantine.  It  ia  re- 
oorded  of  this  otonarch  that  one  of  his  first  acta  after 
the  foundation  of  Constantinople  waa  to  order  the  prep- 
aration of  fifty  MSS.  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  required 
for  the  use  of  the  Church,  "on  fair  skins  {iv  iifSiftms 
fiaanuKiuMc)  by  aUIfid  caHgnphiata"  (Euaeb.  Vit. 
Comit.iy,8Si;  and  to  thageoeral  use  of  tbts  better  ma- 
terial we  probaUy  owe  our  rooet  venerable  copita,  which 
are  written  Ml  veUum  of  ringular  excellence  and  fineness. 
But  though  DO  fragment  of  the  N.  T.  of  the  1st  century 
still  lerauns,  the  Italian  and  Egyptian  papyri,  which 
are  of  that  date,  give  •  dear  notimi  of  tbe  caligraphy 
of  tbe  period.  In  tbcae  tbe  text  ia  written  Id  columns^ 
mdely  divided,  ia  SMDewbat  awkward  capital  letters 
(McfaJi),  witboot  any  punctuation  or  diviMon  of  words. 
Tbe  iala, whidi  was  afierwards  aubicribed,  is  commonly, 
but  not  always,  adtcribed;  and  there  is  no  trace  of  ac- 
cents or  breathings.  The  earliest  MSS.  of  the  N.  T. 
bear  a  general  reaemhlance  to  Ibis  primitive  type,  and 
we  may  reasooahly  believe  that  tbe  apoatoUo  orif^nals 
were  thus  written. 

8.  £arfy  ForiiKioM^In  ad^tiOD  to  tbe  later  USS^ 
the  earliest  veraioos  and  patristic  quotations  give  very 
important  tesUmony  to  the  character  and  hiatoiy  of  the 
antc-Nicene text.  Expreeastatementsorreadingswhich 
are  found  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  ChristiMi  writers 
are,  indeed,  the  first  direct  evidence  which  we  have,  and 
are  consequently  of  the  highest  importance.  But  till 
tbe  last  quarter  of  the  Sd  centtuy  tliia  aooice  of  ituTor^ 
■lation  fidla  ns.  Not  only  are  the  remaina  of  Christian 
Uterature  up  to  that  time  extremely  scanty^  but  the 
practice  of  verbal  quotation  from  the  N.  T,  was  not  yet 
prevalent.  The  evangelic  citationa  in  tbe  ^MMtolic 
fatbers  and  in  Justin  Martyr  show  that  the  oral  tra- 
dition waa  still  as  widely  current  as  the  written  Goepela 
(corop. WestcouV  CaKon  i^tkeJf.T.^  12fr-l(l6),  and 
there  is  not  in  those  writers  one  expceaa  verbal  dtation 
from  the  other  apostolic  books.  This  latter  phenome- 
non is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  explained  by  the  nature 
of  their  writings.  As  soon  as  definite  controversies 
arose  among  Christians,  the  text  of  the  N".  T.  assiimed 
its  true  importance..  The  earliest  monuments  of  these 
mnaitt  in  the  worka  of  Ireueus,  Hipptdytns  (Pseodo- 
Origeii),  and  TertulUan,  who  quote  many  of  tbe  argu- 
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of  corrupting  the  saoed  text  an  vtgtA  en  both  mdtm 
with  great  acrimony.  Dionysiua  of  Corinth  (t  dr.  A-I>. 
176,  ap.  Euaeb.  M.  E.  iv,  28),  Irenma  (eir.  A.D.  177  :  iv, 
6, 1),  TertulUan  (cir.  A.D.  SIO;  De  Cane  CiriatK  L9,  p. 
3(f6;  Adw,  Marc  iv,  v,  passim),  Clement  of  Alexaodria 
(cir.  A.D.300i  rom.  iv, 6,  §  41),  and  at  a  later  tiw 
Ambroae  (cir.  A.D.  876 ;  De  8pir.  S.  iii,  10\  aoome  tftkcir 
opponents  of  this  oifeuce ;  but  with  one  gnat  exception 
tbe  inataocea  which  are  bronght  forward  in  anpport  of 
the  accuaaUon  generally  resolve  themselves  into  Tariona 
readings,  in  which  the  dedsion  cannot  alwaya  be  ^a-wn 
in  favw  of  the  catholic  disputant ;  and  even  where  tbe 
unovtlKkka  reading  is  certainly  wrong  it  can  be  Kbown 
that  it  waa  widely  spread  among  writers  v€  diffwcni 
opinions  (e.  g.  Uttb  si,  37,  "nee  Filiem  ni^  Pmct  cc. 
coi  viduerit  Filiua  levebre;"  John  i,  18,oc— ircMn^dij). 
Wilful  interpolations  or  changes  are  extremdy  tan,  if 
they  exist  at  all  (comp.  YalenU  ap.  Iren.  i,  4,  6,  mAA. 
dtintns,  CoL  i,  18),  except  in  the  case  of  Marcioa.  His 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  writings  of  the  N.T.^  Id  wliich 
be  was  followed  by  bia  school,  was,  as  TertuUian  aaL3re, 
to  use  tbe  knife  rather  than  subtle^  of  interpretatiaa. 
There  can  be  no  reasooaUe  doubt  that  be  dealt  in  Ut« 
most  artHtrary  manner  with  wbi^  books,  and  that  he 
removed  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke  many  pasiagee  which 
were  opposed  to  his  peculiar  \-iewa.  But  when  tbcae 
fundamental  changes  were  once  made  be  aeema  to  have 
adhered  scrupulously  to  the  text  which  be  found.  in 
tb9  isolated  rcadinga  which  ha  ia  aud  to  hava  altcicd, 
it  happens  not  unfreqaeotly  that  be  haa  retained  tbe 
ri|^t  taadiag,  and  tlkat  bia  opponents  are  in  error  (Liukc 
V,  14  OB.  r&  tApQv;  GaL  ii,  «lc  ;  ^  Cor.  5?). 
In  veiy  many  cases  the  alleged  corruption  is  a  various 
reading,  more  or  less  supported  by  other  uitborities 
(Luke  xii,  88,  ((TWf jH»>$ ;  1  Cw.  x,9,  XjH«rov;  1  I'beBa. 
ii,  16,  add.  t'ttiovc).  Where  the  changes  seem  moat  at^ 
bitrary  there  ia  evidence  to  show  that  the  interpolations 
were  not  whtdly  dtw  to  bia  adMiol  (Lake  xviii,  1ft,  6 
irarqp;  xxiii,  3;  1  Cor.  x,  19  [28],  add.  iapd3m-os'). 
(Coiap,  Hahn,  A'tw^nun  Maniomitt  Tbilo*  Cod. 
Apoer.  i,  ^-486;  Bitscbl,  Dai  Smg.  Marc,  1846; 
Volckmar,  Dot  Ewng.  Hare  Leipaie,  185S :  bait  no 
examination  of  Maidon^  test  ia  oomidetelgr  — *iafho- 
tory.) 

Several  laBportant  eondoriooa  fcJknr  tttm  this 
earliest  appearance  (rf  testual  critidmi.  It  ia^  ia  th« 
first  place,  evident  that  various  readings  existed  in  the 
books  of  the  N.  T.  at  a  time  prior  to  all  exunt  autbori- 
ties.  History  affords  no  trace  of  tbe  pure  apoatoUc  orig- 
inals. Again,  from  the  preservation  of  the  first  -varia- 
tiooB  noticed,  which  are  often  exUemely  minute,  in  ooe 
.  ox  man  of  tbe  primary  doonnenta  atill  left  we  may  be 
certain  that  do  important  chaoges  have  been  made  in 
the  sacred  text  which  we  cannot  now  detect.  The  ma- 
terials for  aaccrtaining  ttie  true  rea^g  are  found  to  be 
complete  when  tested  1^  tbe  eariiest  witneaseai,  Tet 
further :  from  the  minuteness  of  some  of  the  variationg 
which  are  urged  in  controveny,  it  is  obvioue  that  tbe 
words  of  tbe  N.T.  were  watched  with  the  most  Jealous 
care,  and  that  the  least  differences  of  phrase  were  gpojud- 
ed  with  acrapRloua  and  fidtbful  i^eiy,  to  be  nsed  in  af- 
ter-tinke  by  that  wide  reaching  eritieiam  whlt^  waa 
fordgn  to  tbe  qurit  of  tbe  first  ages. 

4.  Fint  CrUieeU  L<Aor9r—'Pvmng  from  these  iacdnCed 
quotations,  we  find  the  first  great  witneaaes  to  the  apoa- 
toUc text  in  the  early  Syriac  and  Latin  veruona,  and  in 
the  rich  quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  C+  cir 
A.D.  330)  and  Origan  (A.D.  184-264).  See  yacasioKa! 
Tbe  Greek  quotations  in  the  remain  »(  the  wi^^iiuj 
text  of  IrenauB  and  in  Hippoljrtiia  are  of  great  value, 
but  yidd  in  extent  and  importance  to  tboae  of  the  two 
Alexandrine  fatbersL  From  the  extant  wwks  of  Ori- 
gen  alone  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole  N.  T 
with  the  excepdon  of  James,  2  Feter,  2  and  8  John,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  might  be  transcribed,  and  the  r^cur- 
renoe  of  small  variatiaBS  in  Jong  jMUHUM,pRiTea  that 
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the  qnotetioRa  wtn  ftocttntety  uBde,  and  not  mm  ply 

Tbe  evxngctic  text  of  dement  is  (kr  from  pare.  Two 
ckkf  eanm  eootributad  capeciftUy  to  compt  tiM  text 
gf  Um  Goepek — I  be  atXempta  to  barmooixe  pcrallel  ner- 

nliTCi^  and  tbe  infltwnoe  of  tnditkMk  The  IbniMr  ■•• 
aned  a  eperial  inportanoe  from  tbe  IHate$»arm  t4 
TuiMB  (or.  A.D.  17a   Comp.  WMtoott,  ^.-7*.  Canom,  p. 

Tbcbendoif  on  Halt,  xxrii,  49),  and  the  kt. 
la,  vfaMt  wm,  as  has  been  remarked,  rery  great  in  the 
tine  Jnatin  Ifai^rr,  alill  Itngend.  lie  qnotattooa 
of  CfcmH  anfler  from  both  tbeaa  diatortniig  Ibnea 
(MatLTiiitSS;  x,aO;  xi,S7;  jdx,M;  xxw,87;  xxt, 
41;  z,  M,  omitted  by  Tfeebukloif  Luke  Ui,  SS),  and  be 
mm  to  bava  dniTcd  from  hie  eopiee  of  tbe  Ooapeb 
two  mjiagB  of  tbe  Lord  wUch  form  no  put  of  the  ca- 
Mokd  text  (oomik.  Hechendorf  on  Hatt.  vi,  88 ;  Luke 
xti,  11).  riwialiiim  his  qootations  are  free,  or  a  con- 
teed  mix  tore  ortwotiamtiTea(Hatt.T,46;  ri,86,8S 
af;  xzH,87;  llarfc  sdi,  48%  but  fai  nnomeraMe  places 
be  baa  pceeerrcd  tbe  true  reading  (Matt,  r,  4, 6, 43, 48 ; 
Titi,  B;  zi,  17;  xiU,  26;  xxiii,  26;  Acta  li,  41;  xvit, 
Sf).  Hia  qnotattoas  from  the  Epiatles  are  of  the  very 
UgbeM  Tabic.  lo  theae  tradition  had  no  prevtUiiig 
power,  tbot^h  Tatian  b  aaid  to  have  altered  in  parta 
the  laagaage  of  the  Efuatlee  (Euaebius,  ffitt,  Kedet.  iv, 
29) :  and  tbe  text  was  left  comparatively  free  from  cor- 
raptaouk   Againat  tbe  few  blae  readings  whieb  he  Bop- 

ni,  II,  Sid  rmS  ivoae.  wv.)  may  be  broogfat  Ifarward  a 
Inog  list  of  |»aiaMnfia  in  wbicb  he  conbines  vltb  a  fieir 
rfthe  best  antboridcs  in  opbolding  the  triM  text  (e.  g. 
IPet.ii,  3;  Bom.  11, 17;  x,8;  xv,29;  iCor.ii,18;  tU, 
1.5,S&,89;  Tiii,  8;  x,34). 

Bat  Origen  standa  aa  liir  fltat  of  all  the  ante-Nkene 
ktbcn  to  critical  aatboriCy  aa  be  doea  in  oommaoding 
{nina,  awl  bia  wiUings  are  an  almoat  inexhaaMiUe 
fuxehooaa  tor  tbe  history  of  the  text  In  many  places 
it  seema  that  tbe  printed  text  of  his  wmlts  has  been 
Dodcmtxed;  and  till  a  new  and  thoroogfa  collation  of 
ibe  MSS.  baa  been  made,  a  doubt  must  reoMin  whether 
Us  qeotaliaaa  bare  not  suRbred  by  the  hand*  of  scribes, 
M  tbe  HSS.  of  the  N.  T.  have  suffered,  though  in  a  teas 
fcgrtj.  Tbe  taatkaooy  which  Oiigen  bean  aa  to  the 
eonoptioii  of  the  text  of  tbe  Oeapela  in  bk  time  dinrs 
(ma  tbe  general  atatementa  which  have  been  aheady 
aacieed  aa  befaag  the  deHberate  Judgment  of  a  scholar, 
md  not  tbe  pica  of  a  coatrovemaliBt.  **As  the  case 
UDda,"  be  amjn,  **  it  n  obriona  that  tbe  diflbrenoe  be- 
cweoi  tbe  eopiee  is  eooaiderable,  partly  fhMS  the  careloM- 
Bcm  of  indiTidnal  scrU>es,  partly  fhna  the  wicked  daring 
of  ooaae  in  eorrecting  what  ia  wiiltan,  portly  ako  ftom 
[iba  cfaaagca  made  by']  those  who  add  or  remove  what 
seems  good  to  then  in  tbe  piocea  of  ooirectioo"  (Ori- 
go,  A>  JfoO.  t.  XT,  §  14).  In  tbe  case  of  the  Sept.,  he 
adda,  he  teaaoved,  or  at  least  indicated,  those  comijv 
lioBs  by  a  compaiiaon  of  "editioo^  (Jk^mwc),  and  we 
mey  beUere  that  he  took  equal  care  lo  aseotain,  at 
leaat  far  hia  own  oaa,  tbe  tnie  text  of  the  M.  T.,  thoogb 
he  <fid  not  veotore  to  anoae  the  pr^odioe  of  hU  con- 
tampaorias  by  apenly  lerlring  it,  aa  tbe  old  translation 
adda  {Mm  Mm.  xr,  veT.  M.  <•  In  exemptaribos  autem 
Xavi  Tialaiiiiiili  hoc  ipsnm  me  posse  fiicere  sine  peri- 
edo  aea  putari'^  Era  in  the  form  in  which  they 
haw  ooaae  down  to  ns,  tbe  writings  of  Origan,  as  a 
I  hah,  oootain  the  Bobleat  early  manorial  of  tbe  apos- 
tofic  text.  Altboa^  there  k  no  erideoos  that  be  pub- 
labed  aiay  laecMiiM  of  the  text,  yet  it  k  not  onHke- 
\j  that  be  wrote  eat  oopiea  of  the  K  T.  with  hU 
uwn  hand  (Bedepenning,  Or^mm,  U,  184),  which  were 
ifnad  widdy  in  after^me.  Thus  Jerome  appeak  to 
'tte  eopiea  of  AiamaDtias,"  L  e.  Origen  (/a  MoM.  xxiv, 
K;  Gai  iii,  X%  nd  tbe  copy  of  PamphUns  can  hardly 
han  been  other  than  a  copy  of  Orlgen's  text  (Cod.  H, 
I  MMriptioa>  Ffom  Pampliilm  tbe  text  paned  to 
EwfeuM  and  Kntbalina,  and  it  is  aearoely  ladi  to 
I  hfan  tM  it  en  be  MMsad,  tboogh  inp«ftetly,  b 


existing  MSS.  aa  C  L  (coropu  Griesbacb,  ^ymMa  CH- 
tkm,  i,  Ixxvi  aq,;  cxxx  sq.).  In  thirteen  cases  (Nor- 
ton, GmummeM  of  At  GiiipeU,  i,  384-386)  Origen  has 
exfoesdy  noticed  varieties  of  reading  in  tbe  Goq>ek 
(UatL  Tiii,  38;  xtI,  90;  xviii,  1 ;  xxi,  £,  9, 15;  xxrii, 
17;  Maritiii,18;  Ukei,46;  ix,48;  xiv.lt;  xxui,45;- 
Jtdin  {,  ^  4. 28).  In  three  of  theae  paaaagm  the  varia- 
tions which  be  notices  are  no  longer  found  in  our  Greek 
copies  (Matt,  xxl,  9  or  16,  otvy  for  vitfi ;  Tregellea,  ad 
koc.;  Hark  iii,  18  [u,  14],  Aifl^^v  riv  rm>  'AXf.  [?]; 
Luke  i,46;  'BXmi^r  for  Maptift;  so  in  some  Latin 
copies) ;  in  aeren  oar  copies  are  aUU  divided ;  in  two 
(Matt.  vUi,  38,  ra^a/MpNM' ;  John  i,  38,  ftf^^op^  the 
reading  which  was  only  found  in  a  few  H8S.  is  now 
widely  qiread;  in  tbe  remaining  place  (Matt,  xxvii, 
17,  'Ittvovv  BofM/S/Saf)  a  few  copies  of  do  great  age 
retun  the  interpolation  which  was  found  in  bis  time 
"in  very  ancient  copies."  It  u  more  remaritable  that 
Origen  asserts,  in  answer  to  Celsus,  that  our  Lord  is  no- 
where called  "the  carpenter"  in  tbe  Goipek  cireabled 
in  the  chorches,  though  tUa  k  undoubtedly  the  true 
reading  in  Merit  vi,  S  (Origen,  c  Celt,  vi,  86).  The 
evangelic  quotatioas  of  Origen  are  not  wholly  fiee  firom 
the  admixture  of  mditioaal  glosses  which  have  been 
noticed  in  Clement,  and  ofleo  present  a  otxifusion  of 
panllel  passages  (MsU.  v,  44;  vi,  [38];  vii,  31  sq.; 
xiii,  11 ;  XX vi,  37  sq.;  1  Tim.  iv,  1) ;  but  there  u  little 
difficulty  in  separating  his  genuine  text  ftom  these  oat- 
oral  oomiptioiia,  and  a  few  leferenees  an  aofflcicnt  to 
indicate  its  extreme  Importance  (Matt,  iv,  10;  vl,  18; 
XV,  8,  88;  Harit  i,  3;  x,  39;  Luke  xxi,  19;  John  vii, 
89 ;  Acta  x,  10 ;  Rom.  viii,  38).  In  the  Eputles  Origen 
once  nodces  a  striking  variaUon  in  Hebi  it,  9,  x^plc 
5fov  for  x<ip<"  dtov,  which  is  still  attested;  but,  apart 
from  tbe  specific  references  tu  vsriatitHia,  it  u  evident 
that  be  Umself  used  MSS.  at  different  times  which  va- 
ried io  many  detaik  (Mill,  Prol^.  §  687).  Griesbacb, 
who  has  investigated  this  fact  with  the  greatest  cave 
(^Mdotma,  i,  appended  to  Comm.  Crit.  ii,  ix-xl),  seema 
to  have  exaggerated  the  extent  of  these  differeucei^ 
while  he  estatdiabes  their  existence  satisfactorily.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Origen's  time  tbe  variations  in 
the  N.-T.  HSS.,  which  we  have  seen  to  have  existed 
from  tbe  earliest  attainable  date,  and  wbicb  Origen  de- 
aeribea  aa  coosideniUe  and  wideepcead,  were  bqpmdng 
to  had  to  the  fermatlon  oTspecifle  gronpa  of  co|dea. 

Although  the  materials  for  the  bistoiy  of  tbe  text 
during  tbe  flnt  three  centuries  are  abundant,  nothing 
has  been  written  in  detail  on  tbe  subject  since  the  time 
of  Mill  {Proleg.  p.  240  sq.)  and  R.  Simon  {Histoire  Cri- 
tique .  .  .  1665-98).  What  k  wanted  u  noUiing  leas 
thu  a  complete  ooDection  at  fiiU  length,  tram  MS.  an* 
thority,  of  all  the  ante-Nicene  Greet  quoutiona.  Theae 
would  form  a  centre  round  which  tbe  variations  of  tbe 
vereiona  and  Latin  quotations  might  be  grouped.  A 
6rBt  step  towards  thu  has  been  made  by  Anger  in  hk 
Sgnopm  Eve.  Matt.  Marc.  hue.  .  .  .  18ol.  The  Latin 
quotations  we  well  giren  by  Sabatier  (Bibtionm  Saero- 
ram  LaliuB  tertirme*  antiqaa,  1751). 

nL  CharaettritHa  t^tkt  Xarig  Coptw.— From  the 
conuderation  of  tbe  earliest  history  the  R-T.  text 
we  now  pan  to  tbe  nra  of  M3Sb  The  quotations  of 
Dionysloe  Alex,  (f  AD.  864),  Petrus  Alex.  (|  cir,  AD. 
812),  Methodius  (t  A.D.  811),  and  Eosebios  (f  AD. 
840),  conflrm  tbe  prevalence  id'the  ancient  typt  of  text; 
but  tbe  puUic  estaUiahment  of  ChristUnity  in  the  Ro- 
man empire  oecesaaiily  led  to  important  changea.  Not 
only  were  more  ocqiiea  of  the  N.  T.  reqidred  for  pnWc 
aac^  but  the  nominal  or  real  adherenoe  of  the  higher 
ranks  to  the  Cbiisdan  faith  must  have  largely  increased 
tbe  demand  tor  coatly  MSS.  As  a  natoral  consequence, 
the  rude  Hellenistic  forms  gave  w^  before  tbe  current 
Greek,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  smoother  and  AUler  oonstractions  were  eubstitutad 
fbrtbttrougher-tunaof the apoat<d[o language.  Intbk 
w«y  the  fomtdatlon  of  the  BvzanriMrtnt  t  wu  kU,  and 
the  anne  inflnanoe  wbldCitliikb^WM^gA^Bed 
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unintMTUptedJy  till  the  fall  of  tbe  Eutem  empire. 
Heutwbiie  the  mulUplicatioa  of  copies  in  Africa  and 
SjrrU  waa  checked  by  Mohammedan  oonqaeatB.  Tbe 
Greek  language  eeased  to  be  current  in  tbe  Weat  Tbe 
piogreea  trf  the  AJemidriiie  and  Ooddental  QuniliM  of 
USStwaatfatHclwekMl;  ud  tfatt  bm  of  nMot  eoplM 
neeeaaarily  wptfMt  tbt  acewaohtftd  naidto  oi  m 
tendency. 

Tbe  appearance  of  the  oldeat  IfSS.  haa  already  been 
described.  The  HSS.  of  the  4th  century,  of  which 
Cod.  VatKOH.  (B)  may  be  taken  aa  a  type,  present  a 
doae  reaemUaaee  to  these.  Tbe  writing  is  in  elegant 
eontinuouB  (capitals)  nncdal^  in  thiw  oolnBna,wittaoat 
iidttal  latten,  or  iola  sutscnjfK  or  4i$eHft.  A  smdl  ii»> 
tcmlsarvfsas  A  wDiil«pw)elauitii»;  and  there  are  no 
■eeenta  or  lmlliii«s  ti>y  tbe  hand  of  tbe  Ant  writer, 
duogh  these  have  been  added  subaeqnentiy.  Uncial 
writing  continued  in  geneial  use  till  tbe  middle  ot  tbe 
lOtb  century.  One  uncial  HS.  (8),  the  eariiest  dated 
copy,  beats  the  date  949;  and  for  serrioe-books  tbe 
same  atyle  was  retained  a  centmy  later.  Froin  the  11th 
oeatniy  downwards  atrnte  writing  prevailed,  bat  this 
pHsed  througta  sereral  fonne  snAdeotly  diatinct  to  fix 
the  date  of  a  MS.  with  tiderable  certainty.  Tbe  earliest 
onraire  Biblical  Ha  is  dated  A.D.  9M  (Oosp.  14,  Scriv- 
ener, Iniroduetion,  p.  86,  nMe),  though  cursive  writing 
was  used  a  century  before  (A.D.  888,  Scrivener,  L  c). 
The  MS3.  of  the  I4th  and  16th  centuries  abound  in  tbe 
contractions  which  aftcrwanls  passed  into  the  early 
printed  hooka.  Tbe  nuteiial  as  well  as  the  writing  of 
MSS.  underwent  socceesive  changea.  ThetddeatMSS. 
■n  written  on  tbe  thinnest  and  finest  vellum ;  In  later 
oofHes  the  parchment  is  thick  and  coarse.  Sometimes, 
as  in  Cod.  Cotton.  (N=J)',  tbe  vellum  is  stained.  Pa- 
pyrus was  very  rarely  used  after  the  9th  century.  In 
tbe  10th  century  cotton  paper  (cAarta  bombj/cma,  or 
Damatctna)  was  generally  employed  in  Europe;  and 
one  example  at  leut  occurs  of  its  use  in  the  9th  century 
(Tiflchendorf,  t^et.  Cod.  Sin.  p.  M,  quoted  by  Scrivener, 
/nfrodiicfiDN,  p.  21).  In  the  12th  centmy  the  common 
Knen  or  rag  paper  came  into  use,  but  paper  was  "sel- 
dom nsed  for  Biblical  MSS.  et^er  than  tbe  18th  cen- 
tury, and  had  not  entirely  displaced  parchment  at  tbe 
nra  of  the  invention  of  printing,  cir.  A.D.  1460"  (Scriv- 
ener,/(tfrodi«ato«,  p.  21).  ODeotherkindofmaterialre- 
qniresiMtice,rediasedpar(dmMnt(«aX(/i^i|9r«CtC'i<i'^^ 
ddaida).  Even  at  a  very  «ariy  period  tbe  ori^nal 
text  of  a  parchment  MS.  was  often  erased,  that  tbe  ma- 
terial ni^t  be  used  aflresh  (Cic.  Ad  Fam.  vii,  16;  Ca- 
talL  xii).  In  lapse  of  time  the  original  writing  fre- 
quently reappears  in  faint  lines  below  the  later  text,  and 
in  this  way  many  precious  fragments  of  Biblical  MSS. 
which  bad  been  once  obliterated  for  the  transcription 
of  other  works  have  been  recovered.  Of  these  palimp- 
sest MSS.  tbe  most  Eunoos  are  thoae  designated  by  tbe 
letters  C;B,Z,S.  Tbe  earliest  HUkal  paUmpaest  ia 
not  older  tbim  die  fith  eentuiy. 

In  uncial  MSS.  the  contractions  are  usually  limited 

to  a  few  very  onmnon  fornt  (eC,  IC,  IIBP,  AAA^ 
i.  e.  df^t  'Iif^ovCf  a^rVr  Aavi/i ;  comp.  Scriveoer, 
IntrodtictuM,  p.  48).  A  few  more  occur  in  later  niKial 
copies,  in  which  there  ate  also  some  examples  of  tbe 
ascript  iota,  which  occun  rarely  in  the  Codex  SinaiU- 
CQS.  Accents  are  not  found  in  MSS.  oldor  than  tbe  8th 
century.  Breatlungs  and  the  apostrophe  (lIsohendoTf^ 
Prt^.  p.  cxxxi)  occur  somewhat  eariier.  The  oMeat 
pnnotnatioo  after  the  dmpk  interval  is  a  stop  like  tba 
modem  Ore^  adon  On  A,  C,  D),  which  Is  aecompanied 
by  an  interval,  ftfoponitmed  in  aom«  cases  to  tbe  length 
of  the  pause.  In  E  (Goep.)  and  B,  (Apoo.),  which  an 
MSS.  of  the  8th  century,  this  point  marks  a  full  stop, 
a  colon,  or  a  comma,  acconUng  u  it  is  placed  at  the 
top,  the  middle,  ot  tbe  base  of  tbe  letter  (Scrivener,  p. 
4^  The  pnaent  note  <^  intangatkn  eame  inio 
we  in  tba  Ml  oentaiy. 
A  raqr  ingflBkoa  atlanqit  waa  nada  t»  aoiiply  an  «f- 


feotnal  q«em  of  panctnmioo  fat  p«Uis  wailing  I7 
Euthalioa,  who  p«ibliriied  an  amngemeat  of  Pai^a 
Epistks  in  claaasa  (arixo*)  in  468,  and  another  of  the 
Acta  and  Catbalic  Epistles  in  490.  Tbe  same  niiMge- 
ntot  waa  *p^tA  to  the  Gospeia  by  soaK  wnkiMnrB 
band,aDdpnrt)aUyataBeartierdata.  The  method  of 
sttbiUTiiioa  was  doubHeaa  aaggestad  by  node  In 
whidi  tbe  poetic  books  of  the  O.  T.  were  written  ia  tbe 
H8S.  of  tbe  Sept.  Tbe  gieM  exampka  of  this  method 
of  writing  are  D  (Gospels),  H,  (Ep.),  D,  (Ep.).  The 
Cod.  Lcmd.  (E,  Ads)  is  not  stritsly  stlcbometrical,  bat 
the  parallel  texts  seem  to  be  ananged  to  «citabluh  a 
verbal  eonoeetioa  between  ths  Latin  and  Greek  (Tre- 
gsdas^  in  Home's  hiwod.  iii,  187).  Tbe  vrixpi  vary 
oonsiderBbly  In  ksigA,  and  thus  the  amomc  of  Tdhnn 
oonsnmed  was  far  more  than  in  an  cfdiaary  MSb,  a»  that 
the  britkm  of  writing  in  "dansss*  ason  passed  away; 
but  tbe  numeratitm  erf"  the  (m^ot  in  tbe  several  books 
was  still  preserved,  ud  many  MSS.  (b  g.  A  Ep^,  K 
Guep.)  bear  ineea  of  baviog  been  oopied  ftm  oUw 
texts  thus  arranged. 

The  earliest  extant  divisimi  of  the  K.  T.  into  aeo- 
tious  occum  in  Cod.  R  This  division  b  dsewbere 
;  found  only  in  the  pidimpseat  fragment  of  Luke,  K.  In 
the  Acts  and  the  Eptstlim  there  is  a  double  diTiaioD  in 
B,  one  of  which  is  by  a  later  band.  The  Epistles 
Paul  are  tnated  as  one  mbrokoi  book  divided  into  98 
sections,  in  whi^  tbe  Epistle  to  the  Hcteews  originallv 
stood  between  the  Bpiatka  to  tbe  n^'-*'f"T  nnd  the 
Epbeaians.  ThUM  anMats  from  tba  imwiii— of  tbe 
sectiona,wbkh  tba  writer  of  the  H&pRaerred,  tboi^ 
be  transposed  the  book  to  the  plaea  befcra  Uw  Baatonl 
Epistles. 

Two  other  divirions  of  the  Ctoepels  mast  be  notioed. 
Tbe  first  of  these  waa  a  division  into  "ebaptm"  {tafa- 
\auky  drXat,  trasasX  wbidi  ooivMpoDd  to  lUatanct  aec- 
tiona  of  tbe  narratlT^  and  are  on  an  aven^  a  Utile 
more  than  twice  as loi^ as  the  sections  in  B.  Thiadi- 
vinon  is  found  in  A,  ^  B,  Z,  and  most  therefore  have 
come  into  general  use  some  time  belbre  the  bth  century. 
Tbe  other  division  was  constiucted  with  a  view  to  n 
harmony  of  the  Gospels.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Audio- 
nius  of  Alexandria,  a  adwlar  of  the  8d  centory ,  who  con- 
structed a  Haimmiy  of  the  Evangelisia,  taking  Matthew 
as  the  basis  round  which  h«  grouped  the  i— nlM  paa> 
sages  ftom  the  other  Goqiela.  Eaaehinaof  Ctaaana  ooaa- 
pleted  his  labor  with  great  ingenui^,  and  constructed 
a  notattoo  and  a  aeries  of  tables,  which  indicate  at  a 
glance  tbe  parallels  existing  to  any  passage  in  one  or 
more  of  the  other  Gospels,  and  the  pamagts  which  are 
peculiar  to  eadi.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  tbe  BBOtions  as  they  stand  at  present,  aa  wall  aa 
tbe  ten  **  Canons,"  which  give  a  summaiy  of  tbe  Har- 
mony, an  due  to  Euaelnus,  though  the  seetiooa  sonae- 
times  ooeut  in  MSS.  without  the  comapondii^  CaDoi& 
The  Cod.  Alex.  (A)  and  the  Cottonian  ftvgmentM  (N) 
are  the  (ddest  MSS.  which  contain  Imtb  in  the  original 
hand.  Tbe  sectitms  occur  in  tbe  palimpsests  C,  R,  Z, 
P,  Q,  and  it  ia  posrible  that  the  Oanone  may  have  been 
there  originally,  fhr  tbe  wnrilioo  {mwa^apt^,  Eoaeb. 
Ep,  ad  Carp.)  or  punt  with  which  tbay  were  nuukcd 
vrouM  entirely  dtaafqiear  in  the  ptooaaa  oi  preparing;  the 
panhment  afireah. 

The  division  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  into  chap  tern 
came  into  nee  at  a  later  dme.  It  does  not  oocor  in  A 
or  C  which  give  the  AnuKmian  secttoos,  and  is  com. 
DMHily  referred  to  Eothalius,  who^  however,  aays  that 
ha  borrowed  the  diviaions  of  the  Fanline  Ef^tlM  Atmi 
an  ea^er  fitthor;  and  titen  is  reason  to  bdieve  that  the 
diviriott  of  the  Aota  and  Oatbolio  BjAstlea  which  he 
published  was  originally  the  work  of  Pam(Ailaa  tbe 
Martyr  (Montfau^  BwbL  CoiMm.  p.  78).  Tbe  Apocft> 
lypee  was  divided  into  sections  by  Andreas  of  fVinana 
about  AD.  600.  This  diviaion  conaiated  of  84  \4y9t, 
each  of  which  waa  subdivided  into  tbtea  "cfaaptw^ 

^*^^^dm  af  tGnaaoM/^ad^^lii^^  tMr  num9 
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•dditiaM  to  Um  wigiiul  text.  The  dictiMCC  ntniM  of 
the  Ofltp^  inpty  »  coDection,  and  Om  titln  of  the 
KpMlei  «n  note*  by  tlM  pomeman  mai  not  ■ddmm 
hf  ike  writen  {'Iktovvov  a\  ^,  etc).  In  Uieir  eariiett 
fom  tbejr  an  quUa  niaple,  j4c(»njMp  to  ifattinv,  etc 
{cord  Maddalov,  k.  r.  X.) ;  7*0  tAe  Romaiu,  etc  (x-p^f 
^MfWt0»r,  r.  A.) ;  Firtt  Ptter,  etc  (Ilirpoii  a") ; 
Jdf  ^  Apo$tia  («pa{(ic  a«09rdXwi') ;  j^jwoa^tpM. 
Ilnae  bfdinga  wen  gnwliuDy  amplified  till  they  aa> 
wned  anrii  fanna  as  7%«  Gm^W  oownttv  to  JoAm  ; 
Tie j&iif  GilJki&  .^>Ufe  (/tie  Ao^  owJ  aif-proMo^^ 
Ater;  Tia  Apocalgpte  of  Qm  kofy  and  moat  ^oriotu 
Jfolla  amd  Eetaigditt,  the  bdoeed  virgin  who  reittd  on 
lit  ham  ^  Jt$>u,  John  the  Dkntie.  In  tbe  same  way 
the  origiBBl  onbeeiiptiona  (ywoypafai),  whtdi  were 
ntddy  niHCitioDe  (rf  the  titles,  gave  way  to  vngm  vn- 
SHcm  aa  to  the  datc^  etc,  of  the  books.  Those  ap> 
raaisd  to  the  £piatlB%  wbkh  hara  heaa  ttandatcd  in 
ihe  jl.  T.,  an  attiibtttod  to  Entbalivai  and  tbnriaagalac 
ioaeeara^  (T»ixy,  Bona  Paulina,  ch.  xr)  ia  a  valuable 
proof  of  Che  nttor  absence  of  historical  critiataB  at  the 
time  when  tlMy  could  find  curreooy. 

Very  few  MSa.  contain  the  whole  N.  T.,  "twenty- 
leven  in  all  out  of  tbe  vast  mass  of  extant  documents" 
(Soivenov  Imtrvdiutiom,  p.  fit).  Tbe  MSS.  of  Ae 
Apocalypse  are  rarest;  and  Chrysostom  ooapUined 
that  in  his  timo  the  Acts  was  vexy  little  known.  Be- 
•diitbeHSa.trf'tbe  M.TnOrpansof  itfthere  are  also 
Litfiooariea,  which  contain  extiacts  arranged  for  the 
duDdt-aerrices.  Theae  were  taken  from  the  Gospds 
(tuoiTtXamipM),  or  fin>m  the  Gospels  and  Acta  (*pal- 
crsmXaiX  ft  nraly  bom  the  Oospels  and  Bptaties 
ianm>uMtMrfyiKia).  The  calcodan  of  tin  lessoaa 
(nf^ipat)  m  appended  to  very  many  MSS.  of  the 
H  T.}  tboae  for  the  aainu'-day  kasons,  which  varied 
vfxy  cooiidecably  in  dilliefent  Umes  and  places  wen 
caUfd  /upwX^  (Schob^A;     p.4fifM9S;  Serivfloer, 

When  a  MS.  was  completed,  it  was  oommwily  suh- 
niued,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  a  careful  tensioa. 
Two  tenia  oocur  in  desoritdng  this  ptoeeai,  i  am/3aX- 
Wandoitw^tdwroc.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
mk  of  tbe  former  answered  to  that  of  "  the  corrector 
of  tbe  pnm,"  while  that  of  the  latter  was  more  critical 
(Tngdlcs,  at.  sup.  p.  80,  86).  Foeubly,  however,  the 
wonta  only  deocribe  two  parts  of  tbe  same  woric  Sev- 
cnl  USiL  still  preserve  a  snbacription  which  attests  a 
Rririoo  oomparisan  with  famous  copies,  tlwugh  this 
■'^tit'ini  BHHt  have  i^ened  to  the  eariier  exemplar 
(og^  Tiscbeodta^  Jode  nAieript.) ;  hot  the  Coislinian 
fragmoit  (H^  may  have  been  itself  compared,  accwd- 
to  tbe  BubeeripUop,  **  with  tbe  copy  in  the  library 
u  Cnarea,  written  by  the  band  of  tbe  holy  Pampbilua" 
iemap.  acrirener,  Introdaetion,  p.  47).  Beudee  this 
ofidal  eonection  at  tbe  time  of  trauscription,  HSS.  were 
eAcn  conected  by  different  hands  in  later  timesu  Tfans 
Thehaadorfdiatingnishea  the  work  of  two  ooneetoi  in 
C;aBdortfafee  eluef  eonectoB  in  In  later  H8& 
tbeconecttons  are  often  much  mora  vabiaUe  than  the 
«iginal  text,  aa  in.  67  (£p.);  and  in  the  Cod.  Sinaif, 
Ike  readings  of  one  corrector  (2  b)  are  fteqoently  as  val- 
aiUe  as  those  of  tb«  original  text. 

The  woric  of  Montfaafon  still  remains  the  classical 
ssiharity  oo  Greek  PalfBography  (Aifai^^nipAia  Grwoo, 
taik,  1706),  though  tnoch  haa  been  Recovered  sinee  hla 
ii»ftyhirh  mndifife  enmnftfhin  wtsturonntii.  The  plates 
m  tbe  ma^ificent  work  of  Silvestie  and  ChampolUon 
{Pidiefn^Jue  UmiveraeUe,  Paris,  lUl ;  Eng.  transL  by 
Sr  F.  linden,  London,  1850)  give  a  q>lendid  and  fairly 
■ctBslc  seriea  of  Cac-mmiles  of  Greek  US8.  (PUUca,  liv- 
Kiv),^-Smit]i.  TiacboMlorf  has  pnbliabed  fao-eimiles 
tfssfeal  important  texti^  especially  tbe  Codex  %nai- 
im,  al  flmiiahed  in  the  Proliffomtm  to  bia  N.  T. 
vdaiUe  infiii»allnn  on  ttua  autjeet.  Scrivener^  /»- 
frWsifc'iia  ^vea  apaciinena  of  many  venerable  IfSS. 
F«f  stbtr  topica  relating  to  the  chaiaMer,  fom,  and  pres- 
«niiM«f  the  NirT.  tes^aee  the  aitkks  Camoiai^ 
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ly  all  tbe  strictly  ex^tical  helps  en  all  tbe  N,  T.  sepa- 
rateiy,  exclusive  of  inUodiictions  (q.  v.) ;  to  tbe  most  im- 
p(»rtaotwe  prefix  an  astensk  (*):  dayaoataa,  BomHia 
(in  Or.,  in  <^>p.  iit,  I  sq.) ;  Augustine,  Exejfelica  (in  0pp. ; 
also  tr.  Sermona,  Oxf.  ISM-A,  2  vol&  8vo) ;  Dttmianna, 
Extxrpta  (in  Uai,  Scr^  VeU  VI,  ii,  226  sq.) ;  AlolfiM, 
EiBpoiUio  (in  Grainy  Magn.  0pp.  IV,  ii) ;  Oamer,  Ca- 
tma  (Oxf.  1844, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  Valla  [Som.  Cath.],  Ad- 
notatuma  (Par.  1606, foL;  BtaiL  1626, 1641,1646;  Amst. 
16S8,8v«):  Erasmus, v4(iiobi/MMe«(BasiL  1616, foL, and 
often  latu';  also  in  sepatate  parte);  C^ietan  [R.  C], 
Comnentani  (Ven.  I&BO-l,  3  vols.  foL,  and  often  later) ; 
Zeger  [B.  C],  SchoUa  (Cohm.  166S,  8vo;  also  in  tbe 
Critid  Sacn)i  Zwingli,  Adkmtaiioiiet  [on  most  of  tbe 
hooka]  (in  0pp.  iv);  Bullinger,  CmmmUarU  (Ttga. 
1664, 1687,1698, 1600.  tol)  ( *BesB,  A<fa0(BfKnirs(Genev. 
1666,  1666,  1682,  1688,  1698;  Cambr.  1642,  foL;  Par, 
1694,  8vo);  'Harloratus,  Jixpoaitto  (Par.  1661,  1^64, 
1670;  Genev.  1688,  1686,  169S,  1596,  1620;  Ueidelb. 
1604,  foL);  Strigel,  Hyponmemata  (Lips.  iftGo,  2  vols. 
8vo}  also  4to;  1688,  4to);  Flaciiis,  Gloaaa  (BaaiL  167(^ 
1669,  Francf.  1670,  foL);  Uwitanns  [VLC^,  StueUa- 
timua  (Antw.  1676,  8  vols.  4to) ;  Aretius,  CommmlarH 
(Mo^.  1680-84,  11  vole.  8to;  ■.].  1689-96;  Par.  1607, 
foL;  Bern.  1612;  Par.  1618, 2  vols.  foL);  Sabneron  [K 
C.],  ComtntMaria  (Madrid,  1697-1602;  CoL  Ag.  1604, 
6  vols.  foL) ;  Tos8anu%  CoaatuaUtrU  [on  certain  books] 
(Hanov.  1604, 1614, 4to) ;  Dmnus,  A  dm^atioiia  (Fran* 
eck.  1612 ;  Amst.  1682, 4to) ;  also  bis  Cvmmadaruia  Du' 
plex  (Fnuteck.  1616,  2  vols.  4to);  De  Dlen,  Animad- 
vertionet  (Lngd.  Bat.  1688-46,  S  voln  4to;  also  in  Com- 
nentfzry  o»  tKa  Bible,  Amst.  1698,  foL) ;  Piscalor,  Coss- 
mnroTM  (Herit.  1688,  foL);  Ueinrins,  £xtreitatione» 
(L.  &  1639,  foL ;  Cambr.  1640, 4to) ;  Camoarius,  Com- 
mnttariua  (Cambr.  1642,  foL);  Leigh,  Janata/um«  (Lund. 
1650,  foL;  also  in  Latin  by  Arnold,  Lips.  1782,  8vo) ; 
Uammood./'anyiAraM  (Lond.  1668,  1669,  1660,  1680, 
1681, 166^  1702,  foL;  Oxf.  1845,  4  voM;  Svo;  in  Latin 
by  Le  Ckrc^  Amst.  1798,  foL);  Trapp,  Commeatajy 
(hmA.  1666,  foL;  1868,  8vo;  also  in  bis  CommaUarg 
on  tke  whole  Bible) ;  Crell  [Socinian],  ComaaUarii  [on 
most  of  the  N.  T.],  supplemented  by  SchUchting  (Amst. 
1666,  foL;  also  in  other  fonos);  J.  CapeUus,  OhaervO' 
Homei  [inclod.  L.  CapeUos's  SpieHtff^']  (Amst.  1667, 
4to;  also  in  dte  CrUiii  8aen)i  Schmidt,  NoUa  (Norib. 
1668,  foL);  Price,  CommadarU  (Limd.  1660,  foL;  also 
in  the  Crit,  Sac) ;  Moms,  Netm  (lips.  1661,  foL) ;  Pean 
[R.  G.],  Commeatairt  (Par.  1670, 8vo) ;  Qaeenel,  A^jUx- 
M>a«  (Paris,  1671  sq. ;  Anut.  1786, 8  vols.  12mo ;  tr.  Sfjhc- 
tiona,  Lond.  1719-26,  4  vols.  8vo);  Banller,  Mark  vnd 
Kern  (Uhn,  4to,  voL  i,  168B;  voL  ii,  1684);  Baxter, 
Paraphraat  (Lond.  1686,  4to;  1696,  1702,  1810,  Svo)  ; 
Prsipcov  [Socinian],  Cof^aHonea  (Amst.  1692,  foL); 
Koatchbull,  ^naotatNiif  [on  certain  texts]  (CanU 
1698,  Svo);  Hare,  Ctmotm  (Par.  1696,  ISmo);  Fan- 
Indus  [B.  C],  ComHumtariue  (Bom.  1699,  2  vol&  foL); 
*Whitby,  Commeiaary  (Lond.  1708,  1706,  1708,  1718, 
1728, 1744,  2  vols.  foL;  1760,2  vobi.4to;  also  in  sevenl 
other  forms) ;  ''Burkitt,  NoUa  (Lond.  1704,  and  often, 
foL  and  in  other  forms) ;  iMrent,  EtMdnmg  (Gotb.  et 
HaL  1705-26,  4to);  *Miehadis^  Nolm  (ed.  fiL  et  Fcebt, 
Rest.  1706,  1728,  4to);  Hunnms,  Theaaurua  (Vitonb. 
foL,  voL  i,  1706;  voL  ii,  1707);  Fabddoe,  (?6«frrat>onea 
[on  certain  passages]  (Hamtb  1712, 8vo);  Hombergh, 
(Hmervationta  [on  certain  passages]  (Traj,  1712,  4to)t 
Bos,  JCxercUaHona  (Franc  1718;  Leov.  1781,  8vo); 
Beansobre,  NoUa  (Amst.  1718,  2  vols^  4to) ;  also  Re- 
wtarquea  (La  Uaye,  1742, 4to) ;  Scoltetos,  Parx^hraaia 
(ed.  Ban!h<4t,  Laneb.  1720,  foL);  Fox,  ^rp^natioA 
(Lond.  1722-4%  3  vols.  Svo);  Albeit,  Obaermdioma  (L. 
a  1725,  Svo);  *Walf,  Otrxa  (Hamk  1726-86;  BaaiL 
1741,  4  vcds.  4to) ;  Schfittgen,  Bora  Btbr.  [Talmndie 
iUoetnitiofls]  (Lips.  1788,  2  vols.  4to):  WaU,  NoUe 
[«itied]  (limd.  1780,  Sj^^,^|^fl^e^|e«ar*i 
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(ftoBB  tbt  Vnoeh,  Loud.  1780,  3  v«U  4to);  Unte^, 
AToCm  [cxtncted  Anmii  Mriier  writcn]  (Loud.  178^  S 
vollLfoL)i  HtMClwm^.  r.es  Talm.iaMttr,  (Upi.  1786, 
4to) ;  *Doddridg«,  £:xpo*ttor  (Load.  1788-47,  8  vol*. 
4to;  Mid  in  nuny  other  fomu  Mnee);  {inywi,  Expo$itor 
(Loud.  1789-^2,  8  voU.  4to;  1776,  1814,  6  vida.  8ro); 
Hudooin  [aC],  (7oiiwiail(trM«  (Araat.  1761 ;  Haj.  1741, 
ftiL) ;  *Beiigel,  Gnomon  (Tubing.  1743,  1769,  4to;  and 
often  later,  lioth  in  Ltt,  and  Qcm. ;  traiuL  in  Clarke's 
AArury,  Edintu  1867-8,  6  toIb.  8ro;  and  enlarged, 
Phila.  1860-2,  2  vol*.  8ro) ;  Harchant,  Expotitiom  [ex- 
tnctcd]  (Loud.  1748,  foL) ;  GUI,  iCxpotition  (Lond.  1748, 
8  rdiM,  foL);  Henmann,  ErUdni^  (Manor.  1760-68, 
8to);  *W«M«in,  Cvmmadaniu  (Anut.  1761-2,  2  rola. 
foL) ;  Palairat,  OUen>atio»e»  (L.  B.  1762, 8vo) ;  Hantbe, 
ObenrafKM*  [Uluatr.  fr.  D.Sicultis]  (Hafn.  1766, 12no); 
Keocben,  Ai»otala  (L.  B.  1766,  8to);  Kype,  OUerva- 
tioim  (VnOd.  1786,  Sro);  Krdi^  CAtervaAmu  [il- 
lutr.  fr.  JoMpbut]  (Upa.  1766,  8to)  ;  Dunn,  AwMork. 
(Beriin,  1766,  8  vols.  4to);  GtoUua,  Amtotatiemi  (ed. 
Windhnm,  BeL  1769,  2  vols.  4to;  Gnm.  1826,  8  vols. 
8vo);  Lfiner,  Obmvatiema  [lUustr.  fr.  PhUu]  (Upe. 
1777,  8ro)*  Asbdowm,  /Tty  [on  most  <rf'  th«  books] 
(Canbexb.  1777,  8to);  *RooenmUller,  Sckolia  (Norimb. 
1777-1881,  and  seversl  eds.  interniedUte,  6  vols.  8vo) ; 
KoUner,  SdtaUa  (Ups.  1780,  8vo);  Snler,  £nfcUr. 
(Erlang.  1782,  1822,  8vo);  Fiacber  [R.  C],  ErklSr. 
(Prag,  1782;  Trier,  1794.  8vo);  Langendults  [Socin.], 
A  aUUtkaiMgm  (Amst.  1 787,  foL) ;  Holdenbaner,  ErUSr. 
(QuedL  1787  sq.,  2  vols.  8to);  RSper,  Exeg.  HamdbiuA 
(Lps.  1788  sqn  and  later,  19  pta.  8ro) ;  Wealey,  Nola 
(Load.  1790,  and  often  ainoe,  ISmo);  Oi^n,  Exponiiim 
(Load.  1790, 4to,  and  often  dnce) ;  Rnllmann,  Anmerk. 
(Lemgo,  1790  sq^  8  vols.  8ro);  Thiess,  ErUHr.  [Goap. 
md  Acta]  (Hunb.  1790-1800, 4  vol&  8vo;  also  as  Com- 
mmiar,  Halle,  1804, 6  vols.  8vo) ;  BoUen,  Awnerk.  (Al- 
tona,  1792-1806,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Kuhnfil,  Obaervaiioif 
[illustf.  fr.  Apocrypha]  (Lips.  1794,  8to);  Weston, 
CommeiU$  [on  variotw  passages]  (Lond.  1796, 4to) ;  WU- 
toa,  lUiutTtOitm  [archMological]  (Lond.  1797;  Camb. 
1888,  8vo)t  SobDappioger  [R.  a],  ErkUtr.  (HUnch. 
1797-S,  1807,  4  vols.  8vo);  Babor  [R.  C.\  Anmnle. 
(Tun.  1806  sq.,  8  vols.  8vo);  *Koppe,  Atmotatiotitt 
(oomidetw)  1^  others]  (GOtr.  1809-31,  and  several  eds. 
intermediate,  10  v<^  8vo};  Preiso,  Atmerk.  (Leips. 
181 1, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Kistemaker  [B.  C.],  ErUar.  (Hllnst 
1826  sq.,  8vo) ;  *BloDinReld,  Critical  Digrtt  (Lond.  1826 
aq.,  8  toIb.  8to);  also  tfotta  (Load.  1880,  and  often 
later,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Boys,  Expoaition  (Lond.  1827, 4  vols. 
8vo);  Sebols  [R.C],  EriSuL  (Frkf.  1828-80,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Holdan,  Expontor  (Lond.  1830,  12n)o);  Ma^k^ 
HejUdioiu  (Lond.  1880,  4to) ;  *Olahaiuen,  Commmfar 
(KSnigab.  1880  sq.,  and  later,  7  vols.  Svo;  tr.  in  Clarke's 
Cabinet,  Edinb.  1847-63,  9  vols.  8vo;  repub.  [except. 
R«v.],  ed.  Kendrick,  N.  Y.,  1866-8,  6  vds^  Svo) ;  Hard- 
man,  Commmtarg  (Dublin,  1880-2,  2  vols.  S^-o) ;  Mrs. 
Tbomaon,  Commmtary  (Lond.  188^  S  vfdib  8vo)i  Blii^ 
iVbto  (Lond.  1883,  tSmo);  B8ckel,  ErlAa.  (Altona, 
1882,  8vo) ;  *Heyer,  Kommattar  (GStt.  1882  sq.,  and 
latOT,  in  18  pta.;  tr.  Edinb.  1878  sq.,  8vo);  a  Clergy- 
nan,  CosMientt  (Dublin,  1888-4,  3  vols.  Svo) ;  Pati«n, 
JVote*  (N.Y.  1884,  ISroo):  Usoo,  ErldSr.  (Beriin,  1884, 
1886,  8vo);  Kaywortb,  Expontor  (Lond.  1884,  18nm); 
De  Wett«,  ffamOKiA  (Lpau  1886,  2  vols.  Svo);  P«nn, 
AmoUaioiu  (Lond.  1886-8.  2  Viria.  8vo);  Alt,  Anmerk. 
(Leips.  1887-9,4  vols.  8vo);  Dallas,  Guidt  (Lond.  1889- 
46,  6  vols,  13mo);  Dal  ton,  Comnnmiary  (Lond.  1840, 
1844^  1848,  S  voU  8vn) ;  Barnes,  Notm  (N.  Y.  Ift40  sq. ; 
LtKuL  1860  sq.,  12  vols.  12n>o);  Baumgarten-Crusias, 
Ex«g.  Sdtr^im  (Jena,  1844-8, 8  vols.  8ro);  Bisping, 
ffrndbuek  ^Riich.  1864  aq.,  Svo);  BIorHson,  Gommeii- 
lory  (LmmL  1868  sq.,  2  voIil  Svo).    Sea  CoHMEMTAnY. 

Kawton,  Alaxander,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  North  Carolina,  Dec.  16,  1803.  In 
1808  bis  father  removed  to  Bedford  Co.,  Tenn.  Under 
a  careful  training  at  home  his  stndies  were  carried  fbr- 
wnd,  both  clMiical  and  tbMdogical;  and  thw  fiUly  pf«T 


paved  for  Uw  mbriatiy,  ke  was  oidaiBed  in  ISM 
Shikth  Presbytery.  In  1829  be  enlgnted  to  Living- 
ston, Madison  Ox,  Una.,  where  he  taught  school  and 
preached  until  1886,  after  which  time  be  was  employed 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  as  staled  supply  to  the  fol- 
lowing churches  soccessively ;  via.,  OebtnTie,  Spring 
Ridge,  Sbongalo,  Oxford,  Middleton,  Grenada,  O^lon, 
and  Brandon.  He  was  a  cloee  attendant  npoa  all  the 
judicatories  of  the  Cbnrch,  and  took  an  active  pan  n 
all  the  subjecta  brought  before  Reabyteiy,  Synod,  er 
General  AaaemUy,  in  aU  of  which  he  was  actenowiedgtd 
to  be  a  leader.  He  died  Nov.  37, 1868.  Dr.  Mewtoa 
poseeseed  genius,  with  a  lai^  amoont  of  eonmran-aenBe. 
Hto  attaioments  were  varied:  an  aocnrate  schoUr,  n 
original  thinker,  and  a  terse  writer.  At  one  tioK  be 
edited  a  peribdiealeatitledT'AeTViMJB^idrt.  HewinM 
nmch  for  the  Tsrioas  papers,  religiona  and  aecolcr,  aod 
in  Tke  Eagle  of^  8ou^  he  puhliriied  a  series  of  arti- 
ctea  on  the  Preel^rtwian  Cburdi  (O.8.);  these  he  after- 
wards issued  in  a  pamphlet  form.  See  Wilson,  PrttL 
Hilt.  AlmoHOc,  1861,  p.  193.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Newton,  Bphxalm  Hcdland.  D.D.,  a  Preeby- 
terian  divine,  was  bom  in  Newfane,Tt.,  June  IS,  1787, 
He  qwot  the  eariy  part  of  bis  life  in  labor  wUh  bis 
fotbCT  in  tbe  Uadcanitta-ehop.  He  had  a  special  fond> 
neia  for  books,  and  while  at  wotk  nuking  axes  be 
alwaj^  had  a  book  before  htm  on  the  forge^  He  fitted 
himself  for  college  at  the  Wendham  County  Grmnnnar 
School  in  Newfane ;  gmdnated  at  Hiddlebory  CoUegt  in 
1810,  and  at  the  theological  semiosry  in  Anifover.  Mass., 
in  1818;  wassoMi  after  licenaed  to  preach  by  the  Haver* 
hill  (Haas.)  Awodation  of  Oongragatknal  Hmintcn^  and 
in  1614  waa  ordaiiMd  and  installed  pastor  ef  «  Omgi*- 
gational  Church  in  Haribomngb,  Vl  His  miniatry  in 
H arlbormigh  continued  for  nearly  twenty  yeara,  and  was 
very  soooesefoL  In  1888  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Cbnrch  in  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1886 
of  tbe  Church  in  Cambridge,  N.  Y. ;  in  1848  be  was 
elected  |mncipal  of  Cambridge  Washington  Academy. 
aaA  filled  this  pontion  wUh  great  efficien<7'  and  sne- 
ceai  nndl  August,  1848.  HaWng  a  fondnieM  for  tbe 
natwal  aoieDoea,  Dr.  Kewton  gave  hk  attanthm  early 
in  life  to  mineralogy  and  geolo^ ;  and,  avnHng  hfanadf 
of  the  opportunities  be  had  to  coUeci  ^>eeiiiiens  In  these 
departments,  be  gathered  one  of  the  largest  and  moet 
valuable  private  cabinets  in  the  land.  In  1867  he  pre- 
sented this  cabinet  of  about  ten  thousand  ^teciinens  to 
the  theological  seminary  in  Andorer,  Maaa.,  and  there 
spent  the  summer  months  of  several  aucoeanve  asasoBa 
in  arranging  and  preparing  a  catalogue.  He  afterward* 
gave  bis  library  of  about  mie  thousand  volumes  to  Mid- 
diebury  College.  In  1860  he  returned  to  MarlborDugfa, 
Vt ;  and,  finding  his  fonner  parish  destitute  of  tbe  Word 
of  life,  he  consented  to  occupy  the  pulpit  for  a  time,  while 
at  the  same  lime  he  engaged  in  gathering  materiaia  for 
a  history  of  that  township.  In  1863  he  waa  elected  to 
represent  tlwt  people  In  the  Legiriatnm  oTVumaat. 
While  in  the  diaohan^  of  his  dutiea  theva  be  waa  at- 
tacked with  a  severe  rickneas,  from  which  be  never  fully 
recovered.  During  1868  and  1864  he  waa  tbe  acting  pas- 
tor at  Wilmington,  Vt.,  and  labored  then  until  bis  death, 
Oct.  26, 1864.  Dr.  Newton  waa  tall  in  pMson,  divided 
in  appearance,  and  genial  in  manner.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  phdn  and  scriptnraL  His  sennoaa  ware  modeb 
of  system  and  Scripture  Ulnstration.  He  waa  always  a 
man  of  great  industry,  and,  apart  from  the  duties  of  the 
minlitiy,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  eanae  of 
education,  and  to  every  interest  designed  to  benefit  the 
community  in  which  be  lived.  He  took  a  great  interest 
in  agricultural  matters,  and  introduced  many  beneficial 
changes  in  the  mode  <rf'  farming,  eaperially  in  sheep- 
raising.  He  contributed  many  arUdes  for  pabUestMn 
in  the  agricultural  journals,  and  at  the  tine  of  hb  death 
was  president  of  the  Washington  County  Agrietdtmal 
■Society.  He  excelled  in  the  natural  acieooce.  He  de- 
livered several  sermons  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genema, 
in  which  he  <Ui¥;^,9;^^lj^g,^SOoeeiling  geat 
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m&,p.im.  (J. us.) 

Httwton,  0«0l^e,  a  Pnritao  preacfaer,  flouiished 
near  the  raiddle  of  the  17th  centuiy  at  London.  In 
]655  be  was  minister  of  St,  Uaiy's  at  Tannton,  and 
lawT  v«9  the  pastor  of  a  iKHicuaTonning  congr^taun, 
wbeo,  ID  1662,  this  good  man,  "  a  noted  gmpeller"  and 
iiMittfih  for  his  miarionary  zeal,  was  displaced  fur  a 
injirirf^  of  eava&r  STinpathy.  We  know  but  little  else 
of  George  Newton.  He  died  near  the  close  of  the  17th 
cvtmy.  See  Stanford,  L\fe  of  Jottph  CoUevte,  p.  800; 
Stougfatoo,  £cdes.  HiiL  of  Eng.  {Ck.  of  the  Set^ratvm), 
i,  374;  ii,  4M. 

Rawtou,  Sir  iMao,  the  great  English  phitoso- 
pt»,  noted  for  his  unrivalled  attainmenu  in  mattie- 
laaiics  and  naCoral  science,  and  bia  many  discoveries  of 
the  lawK^natine,  figures  conapicuoiMty  also  in  tbede- 
partBKiit  of  metaphjrsica,  and  ereo  io  tbedt^.  In* 
deed  be  was  as  great  a  wiit«r  in  the  last-named  AeU  as 
im  genoatioo  produced,  and  though  not  always  in  strict 
aconnlanoe  with  the  most  cnnservative  Christian  <«tbo- 
dozy,  be  sbone  especially  as  a  wort  hy  example  of  Cbris- 
dan  life,  and,  notwitfasUnding  a  nraet  unAdlering  in- 
qnry  into  jiature's  law,  stood  hat  always  in  his  flith  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  be  made  as  much  the  subject 
rfstndy  as  any  field  erf  scieiice  to  the  darek^eDt  of 
vhidi  be  derated  himseUl  Newton  was  bom  at  Cohter- 
vnnb,  liDoobabire,  Dec  25,  1642.   That  year  was  is- 
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nmkaUe  m  En^iA  bistovy  ftir  the  bfeakbg  oat  (rf  the 
cm!  war  between  Charles  I  and  Uie  Pariianiait,  and  ia 
iMaUtt  in  the  hiitoiy  of  sdence,  too,  by  the  birth  of 
tUs  rftawanb  so  wood^ful  and  many-sided  roan.  It 
is  mnarkable  also  as  tbe  year  in  which  <jatileo  died. 
Newton's  Ihther,  who  was  proprietor  and  farmer  of 
Voc^hcwpe  Manor,  had  died  a  few  months  before 
base's  birtfa ;  and  it  is  said  also  that  Isaac  came  into  the 
wneU  inanaloreiy,  and  was  so  small  at  his  Mrth  that 
"they  might  bare  pat  Mffl  into  a  quart  mug,"  but  he 
gndnally  attained  sne  and  straigth,  destined  to  enjt^ 
a  ligimwia  manhood,  and  to  survive  even  the  average 
Una  of  life.    Three  years  after  bis  birth  bis  mother 
BHiried  again,  and  in  oonseqnoioe  of  this  marriage 
Newion  wm  left  trader  tbe  care  c4  his  grandmother,  and 
WIS  sent  at  the  nooal  age  to  the  day  school  at  Slcilling- 
M  and  Stoke.   At  the  age  of  twelve  be  went  to  the 
paUie  aebool  of  Grantbaai,  where  be  was  boarded  with 
Xi:  CIbA,  tbe  apothecary.    Here  he  was  at  first  very 
BBteatire  to  bis  studies,  and  was  low  in  the  school  till 
I  qsanel  with  a  boy  above  )um  in  the  dass,  who  had 
!     and  him  in,  led  him  to  diligence  in  his  lessons,  and  he 
I    tm  sbore  his  rival,  and  reached  the  head  of  the  class. 

Dm^  his  lewaie  lioars  be  occupied  himself  with  all 
I  Uttffrhanff'  oontri  vanoeo,  windmills,  wateiHslockB, 
'    *^m,  mi  jmpv  kitea;  mod  among  his  early  tastes 


may  be  mentioned  his  love  for  drawing  and  writing 
verses,  in  neither  of  which  he  was  destined  to  excel. 
On  the  death  of  his  step(iuber  in  1056,  his  mother  came 
to  reside  at  Woolathorpa  with  ber  thne  ebUdrwi  and 
Isaac,  who  waa  now  in  Us  fifteenth  year.  He  was  re- 
called from  school  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the 
farm.  Accordingly  on  marliet-daya  he  was  sent  to 
Gnntliam,  aoowipanied  l>y  an  aged  domestic,  either  to 
dispose  of  farm  produce,  or  to  purchase  such  things  ss 
were  needed  by  the  family.  But  on  these  occasions  it 
more  frequently  happened  that  Isaac  stopped  liy  the 
way-«de,  watching  Uie  motions  of  a  wstei^wbeiel,  or 
some  other  pieee  of  inaobiDeryi  or,  if  be  reached  tbe 
town  of  Granthani,  it  was  oily  to  reaort  to  the  i^Mthe- 
oary's  garret  in  which  he  had  resided  while  he  attended 
the  grammar  adHwl,  and  where  a  few  old  books  afliwded 
him  ample  entertainment  until  his  trusty  companion 
summoned  him  to  return  home.  On  one  occasion,  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  market  with  oom  and  other  products 
of  the  brm,  young  Newton  left  the  sole  of  bii  goods  to 
a  servant,  while  he  himself  retired  to  •  faay-Mt  at  on 
inn  in  Grantham,  to  ruminate  over  the  problems  of 
Euclid  and  the  laws  of  Kepler,  in  which  aitnation  hia 
uncle  happened  to  find  him,  probably  meditating  discov- 
eries of  his  own  which  should  eclipse  the  glory  of  hia 
predecessors.  These  and  othw  insUnces  having  shown 
the  inutili^  of  thwarting  his  studious  disposition,  he 
waa  shortiy  after  sent  back  to  Grantiiam  echooL  How 
kmg  be  temdned  at  echoed  this  second  tine  does  not 
appear,  bat  wbea  he  had  attuned  his  seventeenth  yeai 
it  waa  determined  to  send  him  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  recommendation  of  his  uncle,  the  Bev.  W. 
Aysoongh,whohadbeenhimselfedocatedthere.  Isaac's 
matriculation  took  place  on  June  6, 1660,  the  year  in 
which  Dr.  Bairow  was  appointed  to  tbe  Greek  profess- 
orship. This  Isamed  nan  became  yoirag  Newtm^ 
moet  tntsted  ftiend  and  adviser,  and  no  doubt  stimulat- 
ed Che  earnest  student  to  the  closest  application  to  his 
Iwoks.  Newton  especially  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  mathematics,  and  attained  a  great  proflaency.  hi 
1664  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  obliged  to  remove  from  Cambridge 
on  account  of  the  plague.  This  temporary  interruption 
of  his  Btudiee  is  most  stnguloriy  connected  with  one  of 
his  roost  important  discoveries;  for  In  his  retirement, 
sitting  akme  one  d^r  in  lus  garden,  the  acddental  ob- 
servation of  some  apples  filling  from  a  tree  excited  in 
hia  mhid  a  tndn  of  nAeetkn  on  the  cause  of  so  simple  a 
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phenomenon,  which  he  pursued  tmti]  he  flnallj  elabo- 
rated his  gnnd  theory  of  the  laws  of  gnritadoa  Re- 
turning to  the  univenit;  ia  1667,  be  obtuned  a  feOow- 
abip;  io  1669,  the  n*tbeautical  prof^Monhip;  and  In 
1671  be  becaine  a  member  at  the  Royal  Bociety,  It 
was  dving  his  abode  at  Cambridge  that  he  made  bb 
other  two  great  diaonrcries— of  fluxiom,  the  nature  of 
light  and  oolars;  and  aa  the  reaultof  hisadwtifle  •tudies 
finally  brooght  out,  in  1687,  his  PkUotopkia  NatunUu 
PriK^ia  MaUumatieOf  which  uofblded  lo  the  wodd 
Nawtan'a  tbeory  oT  the  mdrane.  Id  that  year  alio 
KewtoD  was  dioaea  one  of  the  Megatea  to  defaid  the 
privileges  of  the'univerrity  agafaist  James  11;  and  in 
1688  and  1701  he  was  elected  one  of  the  memben  of  the 
univmity.  He  was  appointed  warden  of  the  mint  in 
16M;  was  made  master  of  it  in  1699;  waa  chosen  pren- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1706 ;  and  was  kniglited  in 
1706.  When  George  I  ascended  the  throne  in  1714,  New- 
too,  although  then  a  very  aged  man,  was  a  great  Ihvorite 
■t  court  "His  character,  his  fcpotatioa,  and  hia  pte^  bad 
especially  gained  taltn  die  bvor  of  the  prinoeas  of  Wales, 
afterwards  queen-consort  to  George  IL  The  prinoees 
was  the  admirer  and  Mend  ofstodenta  generally,  and  at 
borne  and  abroad  enjoyed  the  sociely  of  the  learned. 
Among  others  Leibnitx  corresponded  with  her,  and  what 
the  two  philosophers  got  at  loggetbeads,  because  each 
dainted  the  priinri^ofdiBooray*^  tlie  diAnntial  cal- 
culus, or  the  method  of  flnxiMU,  though  in  tnidi  each 
invented  independently  of  the  other,  Leibnitz  nngra- 
eioiuly  used  his  influence  with  the  princess  to  injure  the 
character  of  Newton,  by  representing  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  as  false  and  hostile  to  religion.  Locke  was 
Involved  in  the  same  chaige,  and  the  lung  bang  made 
acquainted  with  the  accTSticm  reqiMstad  aa  answer  to 
be  prepared  by  Sir  Isaac  and  Dr.  Clarke  which  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  king^  or  at  least  overcame  all  royal 
icniplee  for  tolerating  htnsy  in  the  Britidi  realm. 
Newt<Kt  continued  to  enjoy  abo  the  favor  of  the  prio- 
eeas,  and  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  her  Sir  Isaac  intrusted 
her  with  a  MS.  which  be  called  a  Ckroaological  Imdex. 
Bty  soBw  means  a  copy  was  Mcored  by  M)i  Conti,  and 
he  puUished  it  in  Parii  withont  the  knowledge  or  leave 
<^Sr  Isaac,  and  the  latter  in  consequence  became  much 
Involved  in  oonttovet^.  He  was  floally  induced  to 
prepare  for  the  preae  his  posthumous  work,  entitled  The 
Ckronotog;/  of  A  tmeni  Kiagdomt,  whioh  appeared  in 
1728.  Dr.  Hnttos  says  with  reference  to  it*  *'  It  ia  as- 
tonbhing  what  care  and  industry  Mewton  employed 
about  the  papers  rehiting  to  chronology,  Church  history, 
etc.;  9M,  00  exiuaining  them,  it  appears  that  many  are 
tagliat  over  and  over  again,  often  with  little  or  no  varia- 
tion." Says  HageobachoftheselaborsofNewton:  "His 
predilection  for  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  precarious  cal- 
culations that  he  made  in  this  department,  have  been 
lamented  as  a  sort  ofwandeiing  of  his  great  mind.  Pos- 
sibly he  did  err  here,  as  every  mortal  docs,  but  thb  pref- 
ereooB  for  the  RevelatioB  of  John  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  bu  raverenee  for  the  divine  revelation  <rf 
Christianity  in  general  The  proofs  by  which  he  sup- 
ported Christianity  were  possibly  not  always  valid,  be- 
cause matheniaticBl  demonstration  is  not  always  suffi- 
Cieut  in  thu  department,  and  leads  us  astray  rather  than 
advances  us.  But  hu  most  eloquent  apology  u  furnished 
US  in  the  sim(rie  phenonwnon  itedf,  that  the  man  who 
measured  and  wdghed  the  highest  bws  of  nature  with 
gigantic  intellect  humbly  submitted  in  that  department 
where  the  aecuUr  wisdom  which  derives  aU  its  knowl- 
edge of  nature  from  lexicons  and  penny  magazines  lifts 
its  bead  in  extreme  pride"  (CA.  Hin.  \n'h  and  19M  Cait.  i, 
826).  Sir  Isaac  died  March  20, 1727.  Aocordhig  to  Biot, 
he  was  out  of  his  mind  more  or  leas  in  tbe  years  1692 
and  169B  while  a  resident  at  Cambridge ;  yet  thu  state- 
ment seems  nmeflaonablet  however  much  mdit  it  may 
have  received  in  Ihb  or  in  tbe  last  oentuiy,  for  it  was 
during  the  time  that  Blot  claims  Newton  to  ha\*e  been 
subject  to  mental  aberration  that  he  wrote  his  four  cele- 
bmied  letters  On  the  HuitaieB  «/*lAe  Bei^,  at  the  ex- 


pwm  request  of  Dr.  Bentley,  and  varioas  actsBlUh  Msyi 

which  Brewster  has  printed  in  sn  appeatUx  to  his 
The  great  philosopbn^  leaniDS  received  a  iiatiim  |ila< 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  whve  a  magnificent  moooBwrn 
was  erected  in  a  coiupicuD«u  place  to  hb  memory  in  ITSl, 
with  a  Latin  inscripdon  cooclnding  thus:  "  WKtab 
ooogratulate  themselves  that  so  great  an  omanwnt  at 
human  nature  has  existed."  A  otsgnifioeot  Ihll-bngth 
statue  of  the  philosopher,  executed  by  RoulRlliac,  ww 
erected  in  I7b&  in  the  antechapel  ot  Trinity  CoUegc, 
Cambridge,  This  work  was  asnsted  1^  a  cast  of  tie 
faoe  taken  after  death,  wlucb  is  preatrvtd  in  tbe  inini^ 
aty  library  at  Cambridge. 

In  person  Newton  was  short  but  well-set,  and  in- 
clined to  corpulence.  Hu  hair  was  abandaat,  wd  while 
as  diver,  without  baldness.  Hb  eye  was  bright  snd 
penetrating  till  wltbin  the  last  twenty  yeaia  trf* his  life; 
but  hb  countenance,  though  thoughtful,  seldom  exdlcd 
much  expectation  lia  those  to  whom  he  was  unknown. 
In  bu  conversation  there  appears  to  have  been  little 
either  very  remarkable  or  agreeable;  bat  we  have  tbt 
testimony  of  Dr.  Pemberton  that  "  neither  hb  age  not 
hb  universal  reputation  had  rendered  him  stiff  in  ofno- 
ion,  or  in  any  degree  eUted."  Ascribing  whateva  he 
had  accomplished  to  the  effect  of  patient  and  oontini- 
ous  thought  rather  than  to  any  peculiar  genius  wth 
which  nature  had  endowed  him,  he  looked  upon  him- 
self and  hb  labora  in  a  veiy  difliuent  light  from  that  in 
which  both  he  and  they  were  regarded  by  nianldiid. 
"  I  know  not,"  he  remarked,  a  short  time  before  Ui 
death, "what  I  may  appear  to  the  worid;  but  to  nr- 
self  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  tbe 
sea-sbore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  tbea  6a&Bi 
a  nnootber  pehUe  «r  a  prettkr  abdl  than  cnUnaiy t  wbih 
the  great  ocean  of  truth  by  all  nndiiooverad  b^ie  w* 
(Turner,  CoUectiam  rdative  to  tke  Towm  i^Gradum). 
But  while  he  thus  contrasted  the  UtUetieas  of  bumso 
knowledge  with  tbe  extent  of  human  ignorance,  be  wu 
fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of  bis  own  latxm,  wbw 
compared  with  thoee  <^  hb  predecessors  and  contempo- 
taiies,  and  evinced  a  natural  readiness  to  assert  and 
vindicate  bb  rights  whenever  occasion  might  reqiun. 
It  were  to  be  wbbed  that,  an  eariler  publication  of 
bb  discoveries,  he  had  adopted  the  most  eligible  node 
of  establtBhiug  the  undoubted  priority  of  hU  claim. 
Such  a  course,  by  changing  the  current  of  events,  would 
have  left  him  tern  open  to  the  charge  of  having  disre- 
garded the  claims  of  others,  or  of  having  suffered  their 
reputation  to  be  prejudioed  Inr  hb  silent  acquiesoeoee 
in  the  acts  of  hb  edleagnes.  To  judgeof  Newtoafioa 
the  Bib  of  him  reomtly  published  by  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, we  should  almost  infer  that  bu  moral  obancta 
had  suffered  fh>m  no  instance  of  human  inflrmi^,  and 
that  every  action  had  been  dictated  by  Ceelinga  t/bs- 
nevolenoe  and  the  love  of  truth.  Theae  were  indeed 
tbe  general  motives  by  which  be  was  actuated. 

8te  Isaac's  prindpal  theologieal  woifca  ar^  OfessrwrfitM 
mtk»Pnpkeekio/ffolgWrit,vix.lJama*mdliaApoe- 
alypte,  and  his  Bi^torieal  A  eaomU  i^ftwo  motabk  CorrMp- 
tiomi  of  Scripturs,  mainly  composed  prior  to  1690,  hit 
flnbbed  in  thst  year,  and  first  publUhed  in  17M  under 
the  erroneous  title  of  Tko  Ltttm  lo  Mr.  Clarke,  kde 
DioMlfi  Profmor  qf  tike  Rmomlnmtt  sn  BoOtmi 
(17S4).  It  appears  to  have  ben  flttt  pubUsbed  entire 
in  Horaley's  edition  of  Newbm's  works,  under  tbe  title, 

vr«,inaLttterloa  f^imd.  That  fiiend  was  probsUy 
Locke,  the  philosepher.  In  thb  work  ^r  Isaac  oonsid- 
era  the  two  noted  texts,  1  John  v,  7,  and  1  Tin.  iii,  16. 
The  former  he  attempts  to  prove  ^Mirioos,  and  the  lat- 
ter be  considers  a  false  reading.  A  portioD  of  the  work 
was  commented  on  by  the  Rev.  E.  Headeiaon,  DJ).,  in 
The  ffreal  MfittTs  ^  QoSSmeu  /weowtroaertttfa,  or  fiir 
/.  JVisHloii  OMd  (As  Boekiamjhibd  Oe  Attemft  * 
prove  a  Oorrvptbm  in  tie  Text  I  Tim,  m,  16  (18S0, 
8vo).  Sir  David  Breweter,  in  hb  first  edition  of  bis 
Life  ^ifenio^,^ifm>^^^^  imoithod«  in 
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«jr  ntpKA,  bat  fbttber  research  hm  revealed  the  f*ct 
that  he  •peeoteted  much  regmrduig  the  Aftoov9iot,  and 
OMit  faerc  entcituiMd  Ariu  Ttem.  Ytt  B)r«wster  in- 
Mtt  that  Newton  **«w  «  nncen  and  humble  beUerer 
in  the  iiBiiwy  durfiwM  of  o«r  r^ion,  and  Ural  con- 
ftoMbtr  to  itt  pweapta.  .  .  .  ONrialnng  in  doetrinaa 
ad  lianlng  on  Ica  pcnminna.  he  felt  it  his  da^,  as  ft 
wm  faia  ddiglit,  to  apply  to  it  (L  e.  Chriatian  trath) 
that  wteSeeUwl  atrei^b  whidi  had  raooeaifuUy  aiir> 
mmtod  the  diAodtiea  of  the  materia)  natvuee.  .  .  . 
He  added  to  the  dood  of  witoeaaee  the  brigfatctt  name 
of  aatieat  at  naodem  tinwai."  Sir  Isaac's  cbW  contri- 
b^M  to  ■Mtapfajrnca  waa  im  tbe  iora  of  a  acholtam  to 
the  Mcsod  oditioa  <tf  the  Prme^  (1718)  respecting 
^tsea  «ad  daxatkn,  winch  waa  aabsequently  expanded 
iato  an  i  priori  argument'  bj  Dr.  &  Oarke  muI  the 
phibaophcta  of  hia  schooL  It  is  eiagnlar,  yet  trne,  that 
the  mbsequent  deriatioa  from  Locke's  prioctplas  and 
Mtthad,  oc,  mere  properly,  the  recognition  of  an  appco- 
priM  iplm  te  A  poor*  trotb,  te  wMA  liodcc^  aiial- 
yma  has  failed  to  prorida,  should  have  been  largely 
ariig  10  fll>iiiin«ie>  of  theee  two  eminent  phy^^ta. 
Tie  fact  cnoot  be  queationed  that  speculative  philoeo- 
phy  asserted  a  wider  nwge  of  iaqniry  for  itadf  ander 
the  ia^Mlae  gives  to  it  by  Dr.  Samoel  Cbike  and  the 
ihwiogtana  aod  philoaophen  of  his  ecbool  (see  Stewart, 
PnLDiMi.  ■pt.  ii,  sec  8).  The  principal  works  of  New- 
toa  woe  cotloeted  aod  pnUisbcd  by  Dr.  Honley,  under 
the  liUa  «f  Nmitmi  Optra  gwa  rataaf  ommia  (Load. 
1779-88^  6  vola,  4to>.  In  the  fofcgung  Ust,  when  a 
WHk  tad  been  lepsiated  in  Horsier^  edUtioii,  lefemioe 
m  Bade  to  the  volume.  The  fbllowing  wei^  witli  few 
eiwptioQi)  Ant  printed  in  Hotkey's  edition:  tome  i, 
'£icerpta  qundam  ex  Epistolis  Newtoni  ad  Series 
flaxiflneaqoe  pertinentia;"  "Aitis  Analyliae  ^pecimi- 
BSfVelGeoiiMferiaABa^ytiea.''  ToneiU^xTheoriaLn- 
am.'  Ttane  It,  "LcUcn  en  various  Snt^eola  in  Natonl 
AilMaplij,  pobUabed  from  lite  Orifpnak  m  the  Ai^ 
cUvcaofthe  Boyal  Soeiety;"  '•Letter  to  Mr.  Boyle  on 
the  Came  of  Gn viCation •'Taboln  due,  Coiorum  al- 
ten,  ahera  Bcfractiooom "De  ProUematibus  Ber- 
nMuffiada;"  " Propontione  for  determining  the  Hotioo 
of  abodynged  by  two  Central  Foroee;"  "Four  Letters 
to  Dt  Bcotley "  Commerciiun  EfnstoUcnm  D.  Johan- 
Bis  CsBiB%  et  aliomm,  de  Aaaiyd  Htomota"  (Ant  pab- 
UMdby  the  Boyal  Sociecy  In  1718:  a  new  action  ap- 
pealed in  1722) ;  **  AdditamenU  Commen^i  EidstolicL" 
Tmw  V,  "A  abort  Chnwide  from  a  Uannaeript,  the 
psperty  of  the  Kev.  D.  Ekina,  dean  of  Cariisle."  The 
natr  works  of  New  too  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
liihed  BKler  the  title  at  OpiuaUa  Jfalktmatiea,  PkOo- 
wfiia^ei  JVIologieai  mUtfU parHmtiu  Latim  verw 
lit  ae  nenmU  Jok.  Ca^minmm  (Laiii.at  flenev.B  vols. 

After  the  death  of  Newton,  Dr.  Pellet  was  ap- 
(niated  hf  the  execntoia  to  examine  bis  mamucripta 
sad  papm,  and  to  eelect  such  as  be  deemed  adapted  for 
paUicatisa.  Tbey  we  «igb^-two  in  number,  and  eon- 
wt  of  a  great  jwmber  of  abeata.  But  many  of  thoae  on 
thealegieal  anbjects  ««  BB«a  oopies  over  and  over  again, 
and  with  very  slight  variatkxu.  Of  these  manoacripts 
tha  odgr  asM  wfaieh  J>E.  Paliat  deMoad  fit  to  he  printed 
MM  the  ■<  Ghiaaiok«y"  md  "  JU  i^stnet  of  the  Chro- 
Bokgy,*  the  fenser  in  maety-two,  the  latter  in  twelve 
half  ihsBts  fetto.  At  the  same  time  be  recommended 
fcr  tether  eomidenitian  tboee  entitled  "  Da  Hota  Coi^ 
param,"  ■  PUttiasic^al  Qneatiow  ooneeming  Athana- 
ut,'  "History  <rf'  the  Fnidieeica,''  and  a  bundle  of 
haM  MtbesMttied  pavam  Aoatalegneoftheaemao- 
BKiipta  wan  appctidad  to  a  boad  given  by  Mr.  Conduit 
to  the  adnuoiatiatofS  of  Newtosi,  wberein  he  faioda  him- 
mV  la  MmmA-  fea  any  prodt  he  aai^  make  by  their  pnb- 
GcatiMu  A  fist  of  them  will  be  foand  in  Button's  Dio- 
iMa«]k  Those  oo  theological  sab}eeta  are,  with  many 
Hhcc  Newtosk  |wpam,  in  the  poseeanoo  of  tlw  earl  of 
FMaaoath.  The  TalnaUe  eaUection  of  letten  between 
&*tM  ^  Oatei^  ndative  lo  the  publication  <iS  the 
irt  idilim  rflhn  niiiiiiri,|    ■  'iirlinthnlHirarj 


of  Trini^  College,  Cambridge,  was  published  in  1851 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  J.  Edleetoo ;  the  corre- 
spoDdenoe  of  Newton  with  Hr.  Pepya  and  Hr.  Milling- 
ton  is  in  the  possession  of  knd  Bnybrooke ;  and  other 
mannaoripts  are  in  tbe  Bodleian  lilmury,  Ozfeid.  See 
Bmrsttf,  1^9  ^Nmton  iUnL  1881,  JSmo) ;  oitinly 
rewritten  under  die  title  of  JTemofrs  oftkt  I^t,  Writ- 
imga,  ami  Diaeotmia  of  Sir  Itaae  Alnptoa  (IS&K,  S  vols. 
8vo);  Biot,  in  the  Biog.  UtoBtra.  s.  v.;  Turner, 
CoUKHim  for  tke  BiM.  of  GraOkam,  containing  the 
papers  forwarded  to  Fontenelle  by  Conduit,  the  haaband 
of  Newton's  niece,  and  Dr.  Stukeley's  A  ceomU  of  the  Ji^^ 
fanof  q/'AsMton,  written  in  1727;  FmiteneUe,  "tSogb 
de  Newton,"  (Emrm  Mttraet  (La  Haye,  1729, 4to),  t.iU ; 
BiograpUa  Britaamica,  s.  v.;  Krch,  ffitt.  of  At  Ro^ 
Soaelg  (Loud.  176&-67, 4to),  vols,  iii  and  iv ;  Htad$  of 
iUuatriout  Ptrtom  of  Great  Britaiit,  engraved  by  Hoo- 
braken  and  Vertoe,  with  their  ZitM,  bv  ffircfa  (Lend. 
1748,  feL),  i,  147.  The  reader  may  further  consuU 
Hootada,  WW.  ds*  MaAem.  t.  ii,  iii,  iv;  Pemberton, 
i^oeounf^^fwIoi^sPAiloM^;  Maclauria,^«eDVN(  of 
NewUm^t  DUooverim;  Priestley,  HitL  of  OpHc${  La- 
place, Exporitiott  tbt  8jfiAm»  ib  ifonde,  di.  v;  kid 
King,  ^fis  and  CarreapOftdtnce  of  Ladce;  Life  of  Nm- 
ftm,  in  the  Library  of  Uttful  KnotcUdge,  etc ;  the  very 
brief  but  excellent  memoir  of  Newton  by  IW.  De  Mn^ 
gan  in  Knight's  CoMnet  ffitbrrioal  GaUery,  xi,  78-118; 
and  that  bf  Allibooe  In  his  DicU  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
AalAon,  ii,  1414-1421,  wUh  ita  vahiaUe  addesida  of 
SiUiograpl^  See  also  fIdMi  Aev.  Oec  1882; /mA 
Qu.  Jteti.  Oct  1861 ;  Iforik  Brit,  Rev.  Av^,  I856i  /br. 
Oh.  See.  July,  1888 ;  Utiell's  Limi^  Age,  Nov.  8, 18&&, 
art. v;  Jan.  14, 1866, art.!.  <J.H.W.> 

Kewton,  James,  an  English  tUvine  and  hynuK^ 
gist,  was  bom  in  Chenies,  England,  in  1733.  He  waa 
early  trained  in  tbe  observance  of  religious  duties.  At 
tbe  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  London,  and  became  a 
member  of  tbe  Charcb  at  Mage  Pond.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  the  roinistiy  by  Dr.  Llewelyn,  and  became 
about  tbe  year  17&7  assistant  minister  in  the  Kthay 
Chapel,  Bristol.  In  1770  be  became  classical  tutor  to 
the  Bristol  Education  Sodety.  This  office  he  flQed 
with  honor  until  his  death  in  1790.  He  ^uUished 
several  of  his  sermons  and  a  few  hymns,  which  have 
been  incorporated  in  different  hymoological  compila- 
dons.    See  Miller's  Simerg  and  Songe  of  tke  Chwrdh 

(as.) 

Newton,  John,  "once  an  infidel  and  libertine, 
aaervant  of  slaves  in  Africa,"  aa  be  wrbte  irf  himself  in 
bis  epitaph,  but  afterwards  an  eminently  pious  and  ex- 
emplary servant  vS  God,  was  bora  in  London  in  172A. 
He  waa  devoted  by  his  mottier,  who  waa  a  pious  di^ 
aeoter,  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  bii  training  to  that 
end  was  began  when  he  waa  but  four  years  old.  But  sbe 
died  when  be  was  scarcely  seven  years  old,  and,  neglected 
by  his  father  and  stepmother,  he  forgot  her  instructions, 
fell  into  the  company  of  idle  and  victons  boys,  and  soon 
kamed  their  ways.  Oetting  bold  of  lord  Sb^tesbury's 
Ckameleruliee,  be  waa  b^niled  by  ita  fiiir  words,  saA 
gradually  settkd  down  a  ooofinned  inOdeL  Having 
been  accustomed  to  take  voyages  with  his  bther,  be  at 
last  devoted  himself  entirely  to  a  seafaring  life.  Be- 
fore he  wae  of  age  he  deoerled  his  riiip,  wu  brooght 
back  to  Plymouth  as  a  felon,  kept  in  irons,  degraded 
from  his  office  as  midshipman,  and  pnUicly  whipped. 
But  sin  and  severe  punisbment  only  hardened  him  the 
mue.  While  en  a  voyage  be  obtaiiwd  leave  to  ex- 
change into  a  vessel  homid  for  the  African  ooost  Hia 
purpose,  as  be  afterwards  declared,  waa  to  be  free  to 
un.  He  left  the  ship  and  lived  on  the  island  of  Plan- 
tains, where  be  became  at  last  the  almost  hopeless  slave 
of  a  slave-trader,  who  engaged  him  in  the  meanest 
drudgery  of  his  infamous  traffic.  He  was  mocked  by 
his  master's  wil^— an  abandoaed  woman — kept  almost 
naked,  and  half  starved.  Upon  *^riFl>>S4^4^  ifj^her, 
anai^enaits  wen  made  iteihU  kaOuVJia^lAy^ 
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bonewud  wh  todlotu,  and  fnm  very  wcuineM  he 

read  Sunbope's  Tkonuu  a  Kempu,  and  the  thought 
flashed  thnmgh  hi*  miod,  **  What  if  thew  things  ahould 
be  trueV  That  very  Digbt  a  tcnible  storm  fell  on 
them ;  death  raged  around  the  sinking  ship,  and  then 
it  wa%  as  be  aaj's,  "  I  b^n  to  pra/.  I  could  not  utter 
the  praysr  ot  fkiUi ;  I  oould  not  draw  near  to  a  reoon- 
eiled  God,  and  call  bim  Father.  Hy  prayer  was  like  the 
cry  of  the  ravens,  which  yet  the  Lord  does  not  disdain 
fai  hear."  Tbey  escaped  the  storm,  bat  only  to  face  the 
danger,  by  the  failure  of  their  proTtBioaa,of  a  more  ter- 
rible death  by  starratiou.  The  New  Testament  now 
became  bis  constant  study;  be  was  especially  struck  by 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  did  not  fail  to  see 
its  similarity  to  his  own  case.  "  I  ooiUiaued,"  be  says, 
"much  in  prayer;  I  saw  that  the  Lord  had  iutcrihred 
ao  far  to  save  and  I  hoped  he  would  da  morew . . .  I 
taw  by  the  way  p<HBt«d  out  in  the  Gospel  that  God  might 
declare  not  hb  mercy  wily,  but  his  Juatke  also,  la  the 
pardon  of  rin  on  account  of  the  obedience  and  siiSerings 
of  Jesus  Christ . . .  Thus,  to  all  appeaimnce,  I  was  a 
new  man."  He  reached  home  in  safety,  and  the  change 
in  his  life  proved  real  and  permanent.  For  foor  years 
longer  he  engaged  in  the  sLaTe-trade^  which  be  did  not 
then  regard  a*  an  unlawful  occupation ;  but  hia  eyes 
being  afterwards  opened,  be  did  all  that  be  could  to  ex- 
pose its  cruelties.  For  eight  years  he  was  tide-survey- 
or at  Liverpool.  In  1768  he  b^^n  to  attempt  to  preach, 
but  his  eflurta  were  so  little  successful  that  he  confined 
himself  to  a  meeting  on  Sundays  with  bis  friends  in 
his  own  bmue.  He  gave  himself  to  careful  study,  and 
in  1764,  when  lie  was  in  hia  thirty-ninth  year,  ha  enter- 
ed apon  a  regular  mlnistr}'.  Hie  obtained  the  eurac^ 
of  Olney,  where  he  remained  nearly  sixteen  yeare. 
Here  he  came  into  most  intimate  association  with  the 
suffering  poet  Cowper,  and  leather  they  produced  the 
Oln^  /fj/aau.  They  were  written  for  the  use  of  his 
congregation,  the  greater  number  by  himself  Id  1779 
Newton  becaime  rector  of  Su  Mary  Woolnoth,  London; 
there  he  became  generally  known,  and  hia  Cbristian 
usefulness  was  very  great  He  died  Dec,  21,  1807. 
His  power  was  not  merely  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  con\'er> 
sation  and  in  hia  correspondence.  Several  of  his  works 
consist  of  letters;  they  are  rich  in  Christian  experience, 
and  admirable  for  their  cleamcea  and  umplicity.  His 
prinripal  works,  besides  the  Oln^  Hj/mHB,  were  a  vol- 
ume of  Sermoat  (1760),  before  he  took  orders:— his 
NarrtOiBe  (puUished  in  1764) :— «  volume  of  Sermom 
(1767)  t—Omietm't  TAtUn  (1774)  i—Hmiem  ofEeetair 
tutieal  HiOory  (1769) :  — Card^iAoma,  or  Uttmmcea 
of  the  Heart  (1781):— FAe  Ckriatian  Charatier  Exan- 
plified  (mi) :— and  LeOeri  to  a  Wife  (1798).  In  1786 
be  published  Meuiah,  bung  fifty  discourses  on  the 
Scripture  passages  in  the  oratorio  of  that  name.  His 
LeUen  to  Rev.  WUUam  BaU  were  published  in  1847. 
While  the  atoty  of  Newton^  life  will  always  be  prized 
by  tiii  Church  as  affording  a  marked  instance  of  the 
power  of  the  g^race  of  God,  and  will  never  fail  to  encour- 
age hope  for  the  moat  abandoned ;  and  while  others  of 
his  works  are  of  interest  and  value,  for  John  Newton 
was  a  man  of  real  originality,aiid'his  b^taof  obaerva- 
taoa  were  eminently  phikaophical,  yet  it  is  principally 
in  his  hymns  that  he  will  continue  to  live  in  the  roem- 
ory  and  affection  of  ChrisUans.  On  the  score  of  useful- 
neaa  in  this  department,  judged  by  the  numbers  that 
are  found  in  our  best  collections,  he  stands  among  the 
first  half-dosen  hymn-writers  of  our  language.  On  the 
score  of  excellence  bo  high  a  place  couM  not  be  given 
him,  although  some  of  our  beet  hymns  are  from  his 
heart  and  pen.  Among  them  is  that  beautiful  hymn 
of  experience,  "Sweet  was  the  time  whra  first  I  relt;" 
and  this  one, "  I  asked  the  Lord  that  I  mif^t  grow," 
This  hymn  of  love  to  the  Saviour,  "  How  sweet  the 
name  of  Jesus  sounds,"  is  his;  and  this  one  of  worship, 
"Come,  my  soul,  thy  suit  prepare."  The  author  of 
these  and  of  others  as  good  will  always  hold  a  high 
plaoe  among  the  poets  tMT  the  sa  actuary  and  the  doaet. 


In  the  pn&oa  to  tlM  (Miiqr  A]r»m^  whidi  wore  pabBri^i  I 
ed  in  1779,  be  <tiaclaims  M  pcetensitmi  to  beiiig  a  poet,  | 
and  only  claims  the  "  mediocrity  ot  talent  vbidi  might ; 
qualify  him  fur  usefulness  to  the  weak  and  poor  of  liii 
flock."  He  further  states  that  hi*  hymns  are  the  **  fruit 
and  expression  of  bis  own  experience^"  It  is  this  that ' 
gives  a  personal  intoietC  and  an  evkkot  reality  ta  hb  \ 
hymns  quite  peculiar  to  them,  and  ia  an  iaportant  «lr- 
ment  in  their  value.  "We  trace  in  them  the  in&a-i 
tione  of  his  former  wayward  and  miserable  oourse,  sad 
at  the  same  time  we  find  in  them  the  expression  of  ibe 
mind  and  heart  of  the  matured  Christian,  and  uf  the 
Christian  minister  in  the  midst  of  his  activity,  anxiety, 
and  sucoeta."  He  himself  has  stated  his  own  views  of 
what  hymns  should  be  that  are  desigiied  for  use  ta 
piriiUc  wolriiipt  in  whieb  the  poor  and  wdeanied  jan 
at  wdl  at  the  Aeh  mi  cultivated.  **  Pmpicm^,  in- 
pttdty,  and  ease  ahould  be  chiefly  attended  to,  and  the 
inugwy  and  cdoring  of  poetry,if  admitted  at  dl,aboald 
be  indulged  very  sparingly,  wid  with  great  Judgmeot" 
His  own  hymns  are  fit  illustnuions  of  these  views.  He 
wrote  not  so  much  as  the  poet  as  the  Christian,  who  niait 
^vc  exprearion  to  hia  own  ftaah,  tksbj  and  abundant  ex* 
petiences,  and  his  hymns  will  doubdeai  be  used  winlel 
simUar  experiences  in  others  demand  rimilar  expra- 
Aoa.  See  (forfa  o/  Join  IfaeUm,  untk  Memoin  of  to 
l^€,  by  Ridiaid  CecU  (Phila.  1881 ;  2d  ed.  N.  T.  1874, 
2  vols.  6vo);  A%tt<Aioffrapks  and  Narratitt  tff  Jckf 
Newton  (LowL  1869) ;  HduA,  Rev.  Ixiii,  1867 ;  Uvii,  278; 
Mak.  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  1874,  p.  162;  Lomi.  Quar.  Bee. 
xxxi.26eq.;  Bickersteth,CAru(Ka><»ii4iB^p.S21,444; 
Daribig,  Cgetop.  ^Uog,  ii,  8185;  Obrittopben,  Hymh 
vrAiBF*  mi  cAetr  Hjfmiu  ;  Hiller*B  Siigen  md  Bongi  ^ ' 
iktCkurek.  (S.S.) 

Newton,  Rit^ard,  D.D.,  a  noted  En^h  dirine^  < 
was  descended  from  a  family  thathad  long  been  of  coo*  i 
riderable  repute  and  of  good  fortune.  His  father  en- 
joyed a  moderate  estate  at  Lavendon  Grange,  in  Buck- 
in^uuaBhlre^  whieb  la  now  in  the  fbmilr.  Kchaidi 
NewtMi  waa  horn  at  Yardky  Chase,  in  Northampum-' 
sbire,in  1676.  HewaaeducaiedatWestminsterScbD(<| 
and  elected  from  that  foundation  to  a  schtdarabip  of: 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  afterwards  taught  with 
great  acceptability  and  honor.  He  became  H.A.  on 
AprU  12, 1701,  and  B.D.  on  March  18,  1707.  He  wis 
Inducted  principal  of  Hart  Hall,  by  Dr.  Aldricb,  in  1716,1 
where  he  undertook  the  degree  of  D.IX  on  December  7, 
of  that  aame  year.  Dr.  Newtoo  «M  next  called  inU: 
lord  FdhamVi  fkmily  to  tnperintend  tbe  edncalicm  of: 
the  late  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Pdbaai, 
who  ever  retained  (as  many  letters  now  extant  show)  ti 
most  aflbctionate  r^rd  for  him ;  hat  being  a  man  of 
too  independent  and  liberal  prindplea  to  solicit  favon 
for  himself;  he  never  met  with  any  return  for  bis  set-; 
nlout  attentions  to  them  until  17IS,  when  he  waa  pn-i 
moted  to  a  canonry  of  Christ  Charch.  Soow  time  prior 
he  had  been  inducted  by  bishop  Comptoo  into  tbe  Ur- 
ing  of  Sudbury,  in  his  native  county,  and  he  hdd  this 
living  some  time  after  he  assumed  tiie  ptincipalstaip 
Hertford  College,  wbich  he  filled  until  his  death,  April 
21, 1768.  Newton  waa  honored  with  tbe  esteem  of  his 
contempcwariea,  and  waa  oonoaded  to  be  as  polite  a  adio^: 
arandatingeniouaawriteras«iyofthatag&  Indote- 
nesa  t^atgumoit  and  patapicmty  and  ele^oe  of  Un* 
guage  be  bad  not  hit  equaL  Never  did  any  private 
person  engage  in  more  trusts,  or  discharge  them  wUl> 
greater  integrity.  He  was  a  true  friend  to  religion 
and  education,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and  extenan 
charity.  No  one  man  was  called  forth  so  often  to  preacb 
in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  time  and  in  the  begin* 
ningofthatofkingGecngelaaDr.Newtoa.  Diuinghli 
reeidenoe  in  the  reetoiy  at  Sudbury  be  ^aebarged  all 
tbe  parts  of  his  office  as  parish  minister  with  exemi^ry 
care  and  fidelity.  Among  other  particulars,  be  read  the 
evening  prajrers  of  the  liturgy  at  his  church  on  the 
week-day  evenings  at  seven  o'clodt,  hay>time  and  bar* 
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■fici|al€f  Hut  HiB  be  labored  fiitbtiilty  for  ita  proe- 
eitr,  ind  ia  1740  obuined  «  charter  to  convert  tbe 
rbd  into  a  college,  and  thoa  became  the  founder,  at  a 
DosJoible  expense  to  himself,  of  Hertford  College,  as 
keiiotitiitHnwai  named.  He  obtained  great  aid  from 
ftimdi,  but  ooatribnted  bimaelf  about 
nOOO  at  leait,  which  he  derived  fVom  a  (Hitdicadoo  of 
a  eatitkd  Tkeopknutta.  The  famons  Dr.  Conybeare, 
mr  rf  Exeter  College,  afterwards  dean  of  Christ 
liitreh  ind  Ushop  of  Bristol,  opposed  Dr.  Newton's 
of  obtaining  a  charter ;  and  never,  perhaps,  were 
'0  peofde  better  fitted  for  a  controversy,  which  de- 
im  tj  Docb  to  be  collected  for  the  language  as  Ja- 
'm'i  kttea.  Upoo  bis  death-bed  Dr.  Newton  ordered 
1  his  wiidnp  to  be  destngred,  eseepling  ■  adect 
aennmi,  which  woe  p)dilisbed  in  17S4; 
fur  sibera  had  already  been  pablished  during  his  life- 
toL  He  also  had  publidied  A  Schane  oj"  Dudplme, 
at  Bart  Ball  (Lond.  1720} :—  Unhenilg  Education 
bid.  17S6  and  1738,  Sm)  -.—PiuraUtitB  fnd^eittibk 
Lid.  1713).  A  second  editiw  of  hia  P^rafifiM /fkfe- 
wiU^i^idi  WM  pubtUud  in  anawer  to  the  learned 
rhuton on i^irafiMef,  appeared  b  1744.  Dr.Newton 
■  sst  been,  and  pnrtiably  never  will  be  answered, 
k  Oanutert  of  Theopkrattia,  with  a  strictly  literal 
nriiiion  of  the  Greek  into  Latin,  etc,  with  notes  and 
•xmiions  on  the  text  in  English,  was  puUished  from 
*  MS&,  as  ananged  before  bia  death,  for  the  benefit 
Botfiml  GoD^  by  his  sticceaaor  in  the  piiniapalship 
ibst  tu^  tOmA  in  1754.  See  Hook,  EeeUt.  Biog, 
i  40MOe  -,  Chalmeta'a  Hittorg  <^  Oitfori;  London 
i^hum'i  Magaxint,  1792;  Gewroi  Kog^  Did.  xi, 

s-so.  (J. aw.) 

Newtoo.  Robert,  DJ>^  a  Wesleyan  preacher 
till;  noted  for  his  popular  oratory,  was  bom  at  Roxby, 
Mtdiire,of  poor  but  pious  parents,  SepL  8,  1780.  He 
uetrij  bioi^ht  nnder  the  influence  of  the  Metbodiitta, 
UK  oonrated  until  aercnteen  yeaiB  of  age,  when, 
ttriraewe^  of  great  mental  anguish,  he  experienced 
JivnaDce  hj  Oiristian  laith.  In  1798,  though  pos~ 
Kd  itf  but  a  timited  education,  he  was  received  by  the 
niiA  Coofttence.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  to  the 
li->^  Gicuit,  and  at  the  same  time  attended  lectures 

ibeology  and  pbtlosopby  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
«.  While  he  leoeind  his  ^ipointments  regularly 
n  die  Confereoc^  most  (rffaia  time  was  spent  in  £ng- 
idttdSeodaod.  HIaappobtment,inl812,toLondon 
Mgkt  the  extraordinary  pu^it  talents  which  he  pos- 
mne  pnmioently  before  the  public  He  there 
anw  iatimaldy  aasociated  with  Butterwortb  and 
ike  b  behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Kble  Society, 
iruig  tbe  Rst  of  his  life  Bohat  Newton  was  the  most 
r«lar  advocate  of  missions  in  England.  When  he 
pa  bis  ndtriooaiy  labor  there  were  but  fifty  Wesleyan 
^«uties,w{di  seventeen  thooaaod  eommiinicaats; 

Kon  ioeieawd  tbem  to  more  than  three  hundred  and 
J  mianonaries  and  one  hundred  thousand  communi- 
itg.  Tbe  demand  for  his  services  became  universal 
»<igboat  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  In  Eng- 
Atai  Scotland  he  was  eminently  succeasful,  especially 
^^bcffldd,  where  it  is  aaid  be  broke  the  spell  of  Paine's 
bnce  which  thai  prevailed  among  tbe  working 
m.  Do  ring  his  labor  of  forty  years  he  probably 
inmi  firam  year  to  year  a  greater  nnmber  of  people 
u  any  otho  man  of  his  time.  For  forty  years  he 
f  known  in  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  England, 
d  lui  coming  was  always  bailed  with  great  pleasure 

i^ptoplt  He  was  four  timea  elected  president  of 
t  ftitiih  Oonfbence,  and  fat  many  years  acted  as  its 
ctHSiy.  In  1689  be  was  sent  as  a  delegate  by  the 
noA  CDnfermce  to  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Uaited  States,  and  daring  his  virit  to  this  coun- 
T^tMpularity  as  a  speaker  was  so  great  that  he  at- 
vast  crowds  whenever  he  preached.  He  died 
1*4  30;  1864.  He  was  the  author  of  SermoM  on 
Hifasrf  OnMury  Occanont,  edited,  with  a  Preface, 
fSer.  Jaws  B.  Bigg,  DJXOiDiML  1858,  8to);  tbese^ 


regarded  dmply  as  pulpit  compositions,  are  entitled  to 
be  ranked  with  tbe  best  published  discourses  which  this 
generation  has  produced.  "It  has  always  seemed  to 
us,"  says  the  London  Review,  July,  1856,  p.  663,  "  that 
tbe  great  popolarity  of  Dr.  Newton  was  very  inade- 
qoatdy  explained  1^  referring  it  to  those  rare  physical 
characteristics,  and  to  that  sympathy  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing, which  contribute  mainly  to  the  ooDstitntion  at  one 
of  *  nature's  orators,'  and  which  were  found  pre-emi- 
nently in  him.  Such  qualities  may  for  a  time  give  dis- 
tinction to  those  who  are  otherwise  slenderly  endowed, 
but  their  conjunction  with  intellectual  powers  of  a  high 
order  is  required  to  maintain  permanently  a  widespread 
influence  and  reputation.  That  Dr.  Newton  possessed 
with  other  essential  bat  inferior  qnaliflcatMns,  great 
mental  vigor,  we  find  ample  evidence  in  neatly  every 
page  of  this  volume;  and  we  are  at  no  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  causes  which  enabled  bim,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  to  gather  around  bim,  wherever  he  went,  lis- 
tening and  admiring  crowds,  and  which  made  him  the 
greatest  preacher  among  a  body  of  ministers  unequalled 
fiw  the  power  and  soccesa  ta  thdr  nlniatry  in  anv  pe- 
riod of  tbe  Cbrisrian  CburcK"  See  Jackson,  Lijre  of 
Dr.  R.tfewlon  (Load.  IS&b,  CI.  Svo;  1866);  L^e^Labort, 
and  Travel*  o/Rev.  R.  Newton,  D.D.  (ibid.  1855,  ]2mo) ; 
Steven^  Ui»t.  Mnhoditm,  iii,  168,  260,  461,  504;  Meth. 
Qaar,  Rev.  Jan.  1856,  art.  v ;  London  Qoar.  Rev.  July, 
1855,  art  i ;  Wettej/an  Magazine,  OcL  1854,  and  May, 
1866.  (J.H.W.) 

Newton,  ThomaB  (1),  a  noted  English  divine 
and  poet,  was  bom  near  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
and  flourished  as  rector  of  Little  Ilford  in  Essex.  He 
died  in  1607.  He  is  the  author  of  a  NoleAU  BUtory 
of  Ike  Saraeau  (LoaA.  1676, 4to) ;  pubUshed  a  number 
of  prose  and  poetical  works,  and  made  translations  fVom 
Seneca  and  other  authors  (1671-1604).  He  was  one  of 
tbe  best  Latin  poets  of  his  age.  See  Wood,  A  then. 
Oxon.;  Brydges'a  Phillips's  T/uat,  Poet.;  Lysons's  £n~ 
viront;  Pulteney's  SkOehet;  Brit.  BibUog.;  Watt's 
BOi.  Brit.  a.  v.;  Atlibone,  Diet.  Brit,  md  Awur,  Aulk. 

S.T. 


Newton,  Thomas  (8),  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Lichfield  in  1704.  He  was  edu- 
cated tiiere  and  at  Westminrter  School,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  be  became  fellow.  He 
was  for  some  years  a  dty  preacher  and  tutor  in  tbe 
Tyroonnel  family,  but  in  1744  he  was  appointed  rector 
of  SL  Mary-le-Bow,  London,  by  his  friend  and  patron, 
PulUney,  earl  of  Bath.  Thomas  Newton  afterwaids 
became  saccesaively  lecturer  at  St  George's,  Hanover 
Sqoare;  prebendaiy ofWe8tminsterinl767;  nextdean 
of  SaiBBbuiy  and  anb-almoner,  and  bishop  of  Bristtd  and 
canon  reeidentiary  of  Sc  Pkul's  abont  1761,  and  dean  of 
St  Paul's  in  1766.  He  died  In  1782.  "Bisbi^  New- 
ton," sajrs  a  contemporary,  "  was  a  prelate  of  not  very 
remarkable  powers,  natural  or  acquired ;  but  personally 
he  was  without  reproach,  acceptable  in  the  society  of 
the  great,  and  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  general 
and  profesrional  knowledge."  Tbe  fourth  edition  of 
bis  Worlu  (3  vols.  1762)  Is  compIeHi;  that  in  6  vdt 
8vo  (1787)  is  only  complete  with  his  Diuertationa  on 
the  Prophedet  which  hate  remarkahtg  beenfi^fiUed,  etc 
(10th  ed.  Lond.  1804,  2  vols.  8po},  which  BickersUth 
(Christian  Student,  p.  47S)  pronounces  "a  very  valuable 
work ;"  but  which  Orme  {B^.  Bib.  s,  v.)  pronounces 
"seldom  profound  or  original,  though  they  contain  oc- 
casionally some  correct  views  of  Scripture,"  Jennings, 
in  Kitto  (Cyclop.  Bibl.  Lit.  iii,  s.  v.),  says,  *•  By  «  certain 
class,  who  lag  behind  their  age,  it  is  still  read  and  ad- 
mired. It  may,  however,  be  occasionally  consulted 
with  advantage"— he  might  have  added  on  all  except 
Newton's  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  where 
he  is  altogether  astray  and  uncritical  The  work  has 
been  translated  into  Danish  and  German,  and  found 
circulation  in  several  thousand  copies.  As  a  diyjnf'lK'-. 
belonged  to  the  snpernaturalistil^id^^Wtiti^^^ 
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wu  inon  podtiTfl  than  Samuel  Clarke  (q.  t.).  Biehop 
Newton  also  wrote  0»  the  At^Uctm  JNtua/  (TraetM  of 
the  Am/tiean  FaiMert) ;  an  A  atolmfffn^^,  published  by 
Alexander  Chalmers  in  Imk»  of  Dr.  Edward  Poeock, 
etc  (Lond.  1816,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  edited  MiUom't  Po- 
edcal  Workt,  with  notes  from  Tarioiu  anthon.  See  J. 
B.  Smith,  D.Dn  An  Attaism     BMep  NmBtem  o»  At 

ii,  2188;  and  the  rdennoea  quoted  in  the  1101)7  of  this 
aitude.  (J.H.W.) 

N0wTeaT,<»FBA«T(wTBiniPBn(ra)1*in  X'^zn, 
TO  on  WK\  ruiin  BI^Xtboae^notoMoftbetbiee 
great  festivals  on  which  the  male  population  appeared 
before  the  Lord  in  Jemsaleai,  ia  nererthdeaa  ooe  of  the 
fiiat  among  the  piindpal  holy  days,  and  as  such  baa  been 
celebrated  by  the  Israelites  since  the  giring  of  the  Law, 
and  is  observed  to  the  present  day. 

1.  Noma  and  tU  S^/nification,  and  the  Import  <^  thU 
FetHvaL — In  the  two  passagM  where  tlie  institotion  of 
it  occurs,  this  festival  is  called  rvSV\e\  I'l'IST,  resKs*- 
hramx  Nowiiff,  ie.  of  trumpets  (Ler.  xxiti,  S4;  SepL 
fiv^ftoowov  aaXinyym>t  Tulg.  Sabbattun  Memoriofe 
damfmtibiLi  ttibu),  and  n9^in  B1%  the  dag  o/blowmg, 
Le.  the  trumpets  (Nomk  sxix,  1 ;  Sept.  ni"P?  tt^itaaiae ; 
Tnlg;  Die$  doKgorU  a  tHbamm),  To  nnderstand  this 
inddinite  appellation,  we  most  examine  the  import  cf 
this  festival.  As  the  first  of  Tisri,  on  which  this  festi- 
val occurs,  besides  being  the  new  moon,  is  tbe  b^finning 
of  that  month  wherein  the  festivals  moat  distinguished 
both  for  holiness  and  joy  are  celebrated,  it  had  to  be 
connected  in  an  especi^  manner  with  the  import  of  the 
DHmth  itsalC  See  Fbstivau  Hence^  aa  Maimonides 
obeerraa)  it  WM  made,  as  it  wen,  a  steppin^ntooe  to  and 
a  pteparadon  tCfC  the  great  Day  of  AbKiement  {More 
Ntboddmt  iii,  48).  This  is  not  only  indicated  by  the 
particle  (Lev.  xxui,  27),  which  forms  the  transitiott 
from  the  feast  ofNewTear  to  the  Day  (tf  Atonement,  but 
has  been  bo  understood  by  tbe  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  which  from  time  immemorial  has  ob- 
served the  ten  inlerveiung  days-between  tiieae  two  fes- 
tivals aa  doj/i  qfpeMte»ee,  and  calls  them"tie  (oi  doj/t 
qf  r^mUmae,  or  hunttHaHoi/'  (natsn  '^13'^  n~i1Dr, 
eomp.  Talmud,  Ro$h  HorShana,  18  a:  Haimonides,  u( 
«iip.;  Oratk  Ckt^un,  sec.  682,  602,  608).  Being  pn- 
par^oiy  to  it,  tbe  festival  of  the  New  Year  was  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Israelites  to  the  demgn  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  by  summoning  and  stirring  them  up  to  it. 
As  it  is  ordained  tliat  whenever  ail  Israel  are  to  be  snm- 
moned  to  general  action — e.  g.  either  to  a  convocation, 
journey,  war,or  an  assault — the  priests  are  to  blow  silver 
trumpets  made  especially  for  this  purpoee  (Numb,  x,  1 
-10),  and  that  these  trumpets  are  eapedally  to  be  bknra 
at  every  sacied  wtnAc  hi  wder  to  atimmon  the  people  on 
festivals  and  new  moons  to  partidpate  in  the  sacrifices 
(ver.  10) ;  the  festival  of  the  New  Year,  which  is  de- 
signed to  summon  the  Israelites  to  tbe  most  holy  of  all 
works,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, had  to  be  fkimtshed  with  the  sign  of  this  summons 
in  an  especial  manner.  Thus  the  Uowing  of  the  trum- 
pets, which  was  a  secondary  thing  on  other  festivals,  be- 
came tbe  chief  and  distinguishing  feature  of  this  festival. 
Hence  its  name,  roiin  OV*,ihedt^miMditketrum' 
pets  were  etpeeiaify  blown  I  ot,tkede^oaiM(A  tie  Uow- 
ing tMU  pecaliarfy  charaderiiHe  (Nnmbi  zxix,  1), 
Moreover,  as  this  Uowing  of  the  trumpets  is  a  summons 
to  tbe  Israelites  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  sanctification, 
it  is  accounted  to  them  as  a  merit  in  the  nght  of  God, 
and  the  inspired  Word  pnMnises  them  for  it  a  special  re- 
membrance before  tbe  Lord  (Numb,  x,  10)  and  divine 
help  for  this  holy  life  (vei;  9).  Hence  tUs  festival  is 
also  called  rui-tn  X\-^'St,HtenmembnmeeUowii9(Lev. 
xxiii,  24),  i.e.  the  day  on  which  the  Uowing  of  the 
trumpets,  by  Ita  sommening  the  laaelitea  to  dftct  thtsr 
nconeiUatkmwith  God,  OMkaa  thim  to  be  remembend 


befbn  Ihs  Loid,  and  Beenrea  for  them  AviH  fiir: 
boiy  work  befbre  them.  The  synagogue,  howevn,  ti 
the  word  ^1^3T  mote  in  the  sense  of  reminding  God 
the  merits  of  and  his  covenant  with  tbe  pslrisrch^: 
for  this  reason  has  app(nnt«d  Gen.  xxi,  1-M;  q 
1-24,  recording  the  birth  and  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  m  \ 
sons  for  this  festival  (comp.  Rashi,  On  Lev.  xxiii,  34,: 
the  article  Uaprtabah).  That  this  festival  occuii 
the  day  commencing  tbe  dvU  new  year,  whid  t 
time  immemivial  baa  been  on  the  fint  of  tbe  «n 
month,  called  Tisri,  is  not  only  evident  fnm  Exod. 
1;  xxiii,  16;  xxiv,22;  Josephus,  AnL  i, 8,8;  but f 
the  fact  that  both  the  Sabbatical  year  and  Jubilee  q 
menced  in  this  month  (comp.  Lev.  xxv,  9, 10;  and 
article  Jobuxk).  The  universal  pradice  of  the  J 
ish  nation,  who  regard  and  celebrate  it  n  the  FtM 
qf  the  New-Yeat't  Do^,  is  therefore  rightly  mppo 
by  Christian  acholais;  and  the  name  New  Tear  (S 
nsiun),  by  which  this  festival  ia  almost  uoivcn 
spoken  of  in  Jewish  literature,  is  far  more  expa 
than  the  vague  appellation,  Featt  of  Tntmpm, 

2.  The  Maimer  m  ahich  tUe  FeetiKd  woe  a»itb 
cekbrated.~Uke  the  Sabbath,  this  ftadval  was  u  1 
day  of  rest,  on  wUeh  all  trade  and  handicraft  wofb  ^ 
stopped  (Lev.  xxiii,  24,  2S).  Aa  the  new  yeir  ifa 
the  new  moon,  a  threefold  sacrifice  was  olTeied  00 
festival — ^viz,  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifice,  whkb 
offered  first;  then  the  appointed  new-moon  sacrifice 
New  Hook,  Feast  of  tub]  ;  and  last  of  all  fcJk 
the  sacrifice  of  this  festival,  whldi  oonristed  of  a  yn 
bollock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lamha  of  the  6nt  yeu,i 
the  usual  meat-oflbiings,  and  a  kid  for  a  no^Ai 
(Numb,  xxiz,  1-6);  and  which,  with  tbe  exceplia 
there  being  one  jroong  bullock  for  a  foumtKifliaing 
stead  of  two,  was  timply  a  repetition  of  tbe  own 
offering.  All  the  time  that  the  drink-offering 
burnt-offering  were  offered,  the  Levites  engago 
soul-  stirring  vocal  and  instrumental  muric,  nngiog 
eighty-first  and  other  Psahne;  while  the  prtM 
stated  intervals  broke  ftwrth  with  awfitl  peals  tit 
trumpets.  After  the  offering  up  of  tbe  aacrificM 
service  vras  concluded  by  the  priests,  who  proDooi 
the  benediction  (Numb,  vi,  28-27),  which  tbe  pwpl 
ceived  in  a  prostrate  position  before  tbe  Lord.  Tt 
upon  the  congregation,  after  prostrating  tfacmsdi 
second  time  in  the  court,  resorted  to  the  adjoining  i. 
gogues,  where  the  appointed  lessona  from  tbe  Lnr 
Prophets  were  read,  conristiogofGen.xxi,l-34;  Ni 
xxix,  1-6;  1  Sam.  i,  1-ii,  10;  Gen.  xxii,  1-24;  Si 
xxix,  1-6 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  2-20.  Psalms  were  recited 
the  festival  prayers  were  offered,  beeeecbing  the  1 
to  pardon  the  sins  of  the  past  year,  and  to  grant  U 
peoide  a  happy  newyear,  whidi  conduded  tbe  wx 
service  The  families  then  resorted  to  thdr  nsfiei 
homes,  partootE,  as  on  other  festivals,  erf  a  social  and 
ons  repast,  and  in  tbe  evening  again  went  to  tbe  1 
pie  to  witness  the  oSlering  of  the  evening  sacrifice 
the  incense,  and  to  see  the  lighting  of  the  candlei 
with  which  the  festival  concluded,  all  wishing 
other,  "May  you  be  written  down  Jhr  a  k/g>pynerf 
or  *'  May  fAe  Creator  dteree/oryou  a  happy  nae  ye 
towhich  it  is  replied,  "il  ml  you  filewifb"  TbU 
or  prayer  to  be  inscribed  on  this  day  In  the  book  0 
arises  fnm  tbe  fact  that  the  Jews  believe  that  tbe 
of  the  New  Year  is  tbe  annual  day  of  judgment,  on  w 
all  tbe  deeds  of  man  are  weighed,  whetbiier  they  be  1 
•r  evil,  tbe  destinies  of  every  individual  and  evei; 
tion  are  fixed  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  death 
life  of  every  one  is  detemuned,  as  well  as  tbe  ma 
of  death  (Mishna,  Roth  Ha-Shsna,  i,  3;  Talmw 
loco).  Hence  tbe  names  Day  ofJndgmad  fp'*'^  ' 
and  A^l  Dayi  (D-'MI'ia  DiQ-*),  by  which  this  f 
val  is  aometimes  called.  Ittaniemwfcablitfcctthi 
the  ancient  astronomen  of  tbeidiArent  natiom  1 
given  «beQHelin4ifiMt<K^^  holi 
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«ir  idles  in  Ub  right  hand  and  an  open  book  in 
|lkft,tt  the  nga  of  tbe  aodiac  for  this  month,  thus 
tfmiiig  the  rriipow  idaa  of  this  festivaL 
With  ibe  exoepdoit  of  the  sacrifices  which  cannot  be 
bed  in  axweqaenm  of  the  destmctioo  of  the  Temide, 
lit  fern  iBPttilKirioiM  which  hare  ben  introduced 
tn^  the  riu^ting  dicamstaneee  ot  the  nation,  the 
dusl  for  the  new  year  continues  to  the  preaent 
^  tD  be  MSPtisily  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
kia.  The  •ervice  oompriaee  prayers  of  a  threefoU 
UaidBnibed  in  the  Hishna,  which  are  as  foUowa: 
L)  A  Kries  of  texts  are  recited  bearing  on  the  supreme 
it  of  God,  oonsiating  oi;  a,  ri3K  till  DmsX-pt); 
,r*l3i  commencing  wUh  iiaa  nn«  till  rT^nia 
TTSl;iDd^D1cn  PCIp, beginning fixmtwbeie the 
R  ietm  off  till  Vnpn  hlXn.  After  these  prayers 
Ik  ben  oflbred,  in  which  the  speedy  apfmiach  of  the 
hfiaa  of  God  is  inroked,  when  all  mankind  shall  pos- 

■  the  OQB  knowledge  of  their  Creator,  and  mute  in 
■«aiAipof  their  supreme  BeDefacttw,  and  which  are 
Bed  rT<3ba,  of  ffoatoffe,  a  prayer  is  rented  celebrat- 
I  the  bi^ineas  of  the  day  (ISnnna  nnN),  after 
iKh  ilM  Enimpet  is  blown.  (2.)  Then  follow  prayers 
fankdgiag  the  omniaeience,  pnrridence,  and  auprem- 
|f<fthsQreator,and  beeeeching  him  to  remember  his 
Htona  in  piiy,  and  temper  his  judgment  with  mercy, 

sre  called  niSinST,  ij/"  Remembranee,  and  after 
licit  the  tmnpet  ia  again  blown ;  and  (8.)  Players 
Mnti^  that  fotnre  Jubilee  when  all  men  will  be  free 

■  ite  bondage  of  error,  and  acquire  perfecdon  in  the 
■akdge  of  their  God,  which  are  caUed  nllBIID,  of 
miag  lit  Trua^et,  and  after  which  the  tnmipet  is 
iniiUidtim&    The  aenriceiathen  oonduded  with 

I  Rckai  of  the  tma?,  HMinn,  and  mm  ns-ia, 

tk  list  three  Mcerings  of  the  Atmda  or  JftuiopA, 
r,  rmci,  and  Vi^XO  (Roih  ffa^Shma,  iv,  6). 
in  the  detraction  of  the  Temple  the  trumpets  were 
m  iH  diy  bf  tbe  prieats  io  Jemsalem,  ftom  sunrise 
■atBilivt  ttDce  the  downfall  of  tbe  city  it  has  been 
Uotd  that  the  trumpet  is  to  be  Mown  in  eveiy  city 
the  synagogal  service,  and  that  every  Israelite 
MpA  to  baa  its  sound.  Though  the  Bible  says 
lUag  tboat  the  kind  of  trumpet  to  be  used  on  this 
fmm,  yet  it  is  certain  that  "  the  comet  used  in  the 

eon  tbe  fieast  ot  New  Tear  was,"  as  tbe  Uishna 
.  *a  araigfat  bom  of  a  chamtna  [a  kind  of  tnte- 
wOd  gost],  the  mouthpiece  of  which  was  cor- 
|ri  with  gold"  (RomM  Ha-ahamot  iii,  8),  and  the  Jews 
ftk  pment  di^  use  a  ram'a  bom,  to  remind  God  on 
jb  ttxMoa  (A  the  ram  which  he  sent  to  be  sacrificed 
K>d  <f  Inae,  and  of  the  covenant  made  with  tbe 
Ikatdn;  fi)r  which  reason  also  Gen.  xxii,  1.24,  re- 
^  lbs  sMrifiee  of  laaa^  fonm  the  leMoi  of  this 
firii  Tbe  bona  of  oxen  or  calves  are  uilawfnl 
W  BttSiami,  iii,  S),  aa  the  use  of  them  would  re- 
hdGedof  Isael'snn  in  r}r\^"£  the  golden  calf,  which 
^  the  reaaoB  why  tbe  Jews  in  tbe  present  day  no 
M  gild  tbe  nxmthpiece  of  the  trumpet.  Before 
the  trampet,  which  ia  of  this  sbi^  the  rabbi 
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■MtnOe  fallowing  beoedietion:  ^'fflenedarttbou, 
lai  <n  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  bast  sano- 
«  viih  thy  commandmentai  nod  eqinned  us  to 
maid  of  die  tnunpetl    Bhassed  art  tboo,0 
MwGod,  King  of  the  naivene,whohBa(  pteaerved 
'^*S  HliBod  mf  and  wtt^  tmnght  ns  to  this 
To  tl^  tbe  wbole  eoogregatioa  reapoods 
9>«!*  The  traalMt  ia^ctttnet  is  sttadkod  to  the 


blowing  of  the  trumpet,  as  its  sound  is  believed  to 
found  Satan,  who  on  this  day  (^jadgment  appears  be- 
fore God's  tribunal  to  accuse  the  childien  of  Israel  {Both 
HaShana,  16).  This  explains  (he  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable rendering  <rf  Numb,  xxix,  1  in  the  Gbaldee  para- 
phrase of  Jou^wn  b.  Usiid, " /I  sAoJI  fie  a  dosr  ^Now- 
ii^  to  ooif^iiBtf  iSoftiM,  «k0  ooowt  fo  oocnae  yott,  wAA  &U 
touttdt^j/ottrtmrnpetar  After  the  ifMalaA,oT  tbe  after* 
noon  eervice,  they  go  to  a  rivtt  or  stream,  which  they 
generally  tmfer  to  be  oat  of  town,  and  to  contain  fish, 
and  recite  a  prayer  called  ^"^Vvr,  whidi  oamsts  of  the 
following  passages  of  Scripture:  lOcahvii,  18-80;  Psa. 
cxviii,  b-S;  xxziii;  and  with  the  earnest  natation  of 
Iml  la,  9,  shake  their  garments  over  tbe  water.  Four 
leasoiu  are  asrigned  for  this  service :  (1.)  It  is  to  pray  to 
God  to  be  as  fr^tlid  as  tbe  fish.  (2.)  To  ccoamemorate 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  which,  according  to  an  old  tradi- 
tion, Abraham  made  on  this  day,  in  qute  of  tbe  wiles  of 
Satan,  who  soagtat  to  prevent  tbe  patitansh  ftmn  obey^ 
iog  the  Lord,  causing  a  mighty  stream  to  arise  on 
Abraham's  jottmey  to  Mount  Horiab,  which  would  have 
drowned  both  tbe  father  and  the  son  but  for  the  prayers 
of  faithful  Abraham.  (8.)  To  be  reminded  by  the  right 
of  tbe  fish  that  we  are  as  suddenly  deprived  of  our  life 
as  these  fish  are  caught  in  tbe  net  (Eccles.  ix,  12),  and 
thereby  be  admonished  to  repentance.  (4.)  To  learn 
from  the  fish  constantly  to  direct  oar  eyes  upwards. 

8.  ZiAnvtere^— Mishna,  BoA  Bor&umai  and  tbe 
GeoanioothatTMclate;  theA^>AniMiLev.xxUi,%. 
26 ;  Numb,  xxix,  1 ;  Abnbanel,  Gmmmlary  on  Exod. 
xii,lsq.;  />v. xxui, 2B-26 ;  J\^uffl6.xxix,l;  the  Jewish 
Ritual  entitled  Vatck  Ba-Chajim  (Vienna,  1869),  p. 
268  sq.;  the  Maduor  for  Ro$h  HaShana;  Meyer, 
TmporSmt  Saaia  tt  FeOii  Ditbui  ffebraontm  (1766),  p. 
aOOsq.— Kitto.   See  Tmnmra,  Fust  of. 

NEW  TEAR,  FnanvAi.  or  tia  The  outoai  itf 
celebrating  tbe  first  day  of  the  year  by  some  rdigionB 
observance,  generally  aecompanted  by  festive  njoidng, 
is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  appears  to  have  prevailed 
generally  among  the  nations  of  antiqni^.  The  Jews, 
the  Egyptians,  Persians,  Hindfis,  Chinese,  Romans,  and 
the  Mohammedans,  although  differing  as  to  tbe  time 
from  which  they  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
all  r^arded  it  aa  a  day  of  ^lecial  intereet.  For  the 
Jewish  usages,  see  the  preceding  artide. 

The  old  Roman  year  began  in  March,  and  on  tbe 
first  day  of  that  month  the  festival  AncgKa  was  cele- 
brated, when  tbe  salii  or  priests  of  Mns  carried  the 
sacred  shield  in  procesrira  through  the  city,  and  the 
people  spent  the  day  in  feasting  and  r^oicing.  The 
Bomans  counted  it  lucky  to  begin  any  new  entoprise 
or  to  enter  upon  any  new  office  on  new-year's  day.  Tbe 
same  saaedness  was  attached  to  tbe  first  day  of  the 
year  after  the  change  took  place  in  tbe  Roman  calendar 
that  made  January  the  commencing  month  instead  of 
March ;  and  Pliny  tells  us  that  on  the  first  of  January 
people  wished  each  other  health  and  prosperity,  and 
sent  presents  to  each  otha>.  It  was  acoomited  a  pub- 
lic holiday,  and  games  were  celebrated  in  tbe  Oampna 
Martius.  Tbe  people  gave  themselves  up  to  riotous 
excess,  and  various  kinds  of  heathen  supmtitiott.  The 
first  Christian  emperors  kept  np  tbe  custom,  though  it 
tolerated  and  afforded  tbe  opportui^^  for  idolatrona 
rites.  The  Church,  however,  saw  ila^  finally  obliged 
to  oondemn  these,  and  prohibited  CSmatians  ftom  join- 
ing in  the  social  celdimliai,  and  ended  by  making  it  a 
religious  festival.  "It  was  ndy,"  rem  arks  Neander, 
"  to  oppose  a  counter-influence  to  tbe  pagan  celebration 
that  Christian  assemblies  were  finally  held  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  and  they  were  designed  to  protect 
Christians  against  the  conta^ons  influence  of  pagan 
debauchery  and  anpentition.  Thus  when  Augustine 
bad  assembled  bis  Church  oa  one  of  these  ooeasicHis,  he 
first  earned  to  be  stmg  the  words,  'Sevens,  O  Lord  oar 
Qod,  and  gather  ns  fram  among  the  beaxheo'  (Psa.  (rvi, 
1 47);  and  bcnoe  he  took  oocaa«Q>^8«i;iiiAfih#^^ 
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their  dntj,  eipedAlly  on  tbts  day,  to  ihov  that  u  they 
had  in  truth  beeo  gathered  frocn  among  the  heathen  to 
axhibit  in  tlieir  Ule  the  contrast  betweeo  the  C^riadan 
and  the  heathen  temper,  to  subatitute  alms  Tor  new-year's 
gifta  (the  Btreiue),  edification  from  Scripture  for  merry 
aoogs,  and  Gut  for  riotous  feasting.  This  principle  was 
gradually  adopted  in  the  practice  of  the  Western  Church, 
and  three  days  of  penitence  and  fasting  were  opposed  to 
the  pagan  cdebration  of  January,  until,  the  tioie  being 
doignated,  the  festival  of  Christ's  circomdsioD  was 
tiansfeired  to  this  seasm  (the  first  day  of  January  be- 
ing the  eighth  day  after  the  nativity),  when  a  Jewish 
rite  was  opposed  to  the  pagan  observances,  and  its  ref- 
erence to  the  circamdsion  of  the  heart  by  repentance  to 
heathen  revelry"  (CA.ffM(.  11,814,316).  Thisoccomd 
as  early  as  A.D.  487.  In  Herrick's  Noble  ffumben  are 
three  songs,  with  chonues,  for  this  day,  illustrnting  the 
nUgiooa  oenmoi^,  and  (Utwing  a  coBSolaiiiitt  then* 
fixHn: 

"  Come,  tbOQ,  and  gently  UmA  the  Urth 
or  him  who's  Lord  of  neaven  and  earth. 
And  fldtily  taandle  htm:  j'ni  need, 
Because  the  prettj  babe  do's  bleed. 
Poore  pittloa  child  1  who  from  iby  stall 
Brlng'st  in  thy  blood  a  balm  that  shall 
Be  tiSe  beat  New-Tear^  ^ft  to  alL" 

In  the  6th  omtury  it  became  a  solemn  festival,  the 

Council  of  Touia  in  666  ordaining  that  "the  chant  of 
litanies  should  on  the  first  of  January  be  opposed  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  pagans,"  and  that  the  Eucharist,  or 
Mass  of  the  Circumcision,  be  celebrated.  By  the  prim- 
itive Christiana  the  day  was  held  as  a  Cast,  in  imposi- 
tion to  the  Roman — then  pagan — custom  of  feasting, 
dancing,  and  gift-maluog,  b  the  time  of  Huma  the 
day  was  dedicated  to  Janus,  the  double-faced  dei^, 
who  faced  the  fhture  while  be  looked  back  upon  the 
past,  The  Romans  offered  him  a  cake  of  rifted  meal, 
with  incense,  salt,  and  wine.  They  also  did  something 
in  the  way  of  th^  art  or  calling  to  begin  the  year  in- 
dustriously, that  they  might  have  good-fortune  through 
it.  By  degrees,  however,  as  the  Christian  fkith  and 
strength  increased,  and  the  necessity  for  the  disttnctioa 
grew  less  important,  the  Church,  in  the  8th  century, 
abrogated  the  fast,  wid  the  eariier  and  more  CMigenial 
jovM  custooiB  were  gradually  resumed,  and  have  con- 
tinued in  one  good  form  or  another  to  the  preaent, 
(Regarding  the  observance  of  new-year's  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  see,  especially,  Alt,  Der  <AruttkAt  CWtus, 
pu  u,  p.  46;  AugusU,  DtiJtteUrd^eUm  der  ckriitL 
i:trcA«,  i,  811  sq.). 

The  Hindfis  call  the  first  day  of  the  year  Prajapatga, 
the  day  of  the  Ijord  of  creation.  It  is  sacred  to  Gaaeta, 
the  god  of  wisdom,  to  whom  they  sacrifice  male  kids 
and  wild  deer,  and  celebrate  the  festival  with  illumina- 
tions and  general  rejwdngB.  Among  the  mountain 
tribes  it  is  customary  to  sacrifice  a  bufCdo  every  new- 
year's  day,  in  the  presmce  of  a  multitude  assembled  to 
witness  the  solemn  cefemony. 

The  Chinese  begin  thdr  year  abont  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  the  festind  observed  on  the  occasion  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  of  their  religious  feasts.  All  classes, 
including  the  emperor,  mingle  together  in  free  and  un- 
restrained intercourse,  and  unite  in  thanksfpring  for 
mercies  received,  as  well  as  in  prayer  for  a  genial 
season  and  an  abundant  crop,  la  Japan  the  day  is 
spent  in  visiting  and  feasUng,  The  Sabiana  held  a 
grand  festival  on  the  day  that  the  sim  enters  Aries, 
which  was  the  first  day  of  their  year,  when  the  priests 
and  the  people  marched  in  procession  to  the  temples, 
where  they  sacrificed  to  the  planetary  gods.  Among 
the  ancient  Persians  prisoners  were  liberated  and  offend- 
as  forgiven  on  this  day;  and,  in  short,  the  Ferriau 
new-year's  day  resembled  the  Sabbatical  year  of  the 
Jews.  A  curious  Oriental  custom  pecuUar  to  this  day 
may  be  mentimed.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  and  Per- 
rians  the  "  Game  of  the  Beardless  River,"  and  consists 
in  a  deformed  man,  whose  hair  has  been  shaved  and 
his  face  Indicnwaly  painted  with  variegated  colors, 


riding  along  the  streets  oa  an  ass,  and  behaving  in  1 
moat  whim^oal  manoer,  to  the  great  ddighi  of  I 
multitudes  that  fidlowed  him.  Thus  eqnipp^  he  i 
from  door  to  door  soliciting  small  ^eces  <tf  money.  . 
rimilar  custom  Is  still  found  in  various  parte  of  Sosdi^ 
under  the  name  of  **  gnizzaiding." 

On  March  10,  or  the  commencement  of  the  n 
among  the  Druiito,  was  performed  the  famous  cmnM 
ofcutthtg  the  mistletoe  (q.  v.),  BeoeaUidieoAwfad 
it  giew  preparations  were  made  fin'  a  baoqoet  and  m 
TiAees,  and  Ibr  the  first  time  two  white  bolls  wen  lii 
by  the  horns.  Then  one  of  the  Druids,  dothed  i 
white,  monnted  the  tree  and  cut  off  the  mistletoe  wil 
a  golden  uckle,  receiving  it  into  a  white  rajrun,  or  clot! 
laid  over  his  hand.  The  sacrifices  were  next  cos 
roenced,  and  prayers  were  offered  to  God  to  send 
blessing  upon  his  own  gift,  while  the  plant  wss  m\ 
posed  to  bestow  tetiU^  on  man  and  heart,  and  to  be: 
specific  against  all  aorta  ^  pcdaooa. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year,  as  Humboldt  iaiatau  i 
the  &f  exicans  carefully  adorned  their  templeB  sod  houa 
and  employed  themselves  in  various  religious  eeretni 
uiea.  One,  which  at  first  perhaps  was  peculiar  to  lb 
season,  though  subsequently  it  became  of  man  ftequei 
occnrreno^  waa  the  <rffiring  up  to  the  gods  of  a  bans 
sacrifice.  The  wretched  vicrim,  after  havmg  b« 
flayed  alive,  ^as  carried  to  the  pyramidal  summitof  t] 
sacred  edifice  which  was  the  scene  of  these  bartwiiu 
and  after  his  heart  had  been  torn  out  a  priest 
presence  of  assembled  thousands,  his  body  waa  consum 
to  ashes  by  being  placed  on  a  biasing  funeral  {ole.  Tl 
Muyscas,  or  native  inhabitants  of  New  GranadSi  oel 
brate  the  same  occasion  with  peaceful  and  vnUco^ 
ritesL  They  aaeemble  as  usual  in  thdr  temples,  n 
thdr  priest  distributes  to  each  worshipper  a  figure  fonm 
of  the  flour  vlt  maize,  which  is  eaten  in  the  f ull  bdii 
that  it  will  secure  the  individual  from  danger  and  adn 
sity.  The  first  lunation  of  the  Muysca  year  is  dema 
inated  by  "the  month  of  the  ears  of  maize."  Fnuntl 
various  facts  thus  adduced,  it  is  plain  that  the  rilts  ca 
nected  with  New-Tear's  day  rai^  be  traced  back  to  tl 
remotest  ages,  that  they  have  been  celebrated  in  all  n 
tions  and  ages,  and  that,  though  of  a  festive  and  dia 
ful,  they  have  never  been  uiufonnly  of  an  eansBliil  > 
ligious  character. 

The  social  observances  of  the  first  day  of  the  ix 
year  appear  to  have  been  in  substance  the  same  in  i 
ageik  From  the  earliest  recorded  celebration,  we  i 
notice  of  feasting  and  the  interchange  of  presents 
usages  of  the  day.  Suetonius  alludes  to  the  txingii 
of  presents  to  the  capital ;  and  Tacitus  makes  a  sii^ 
reference  to  the  practice  of  giving  and  rec«ving  Nc 
Year's  gifts.  Under  the  CiMara  these  presents  becsi 
such  a  source  of  personal  profit  to  the  Bovenign,  and 
onerous  to  his  subjects,  that  Claudius  limited  them 
decree.  This  custom  waa  continued  by  the  Cbriati 
kingd<Hn8  into  which  the  Western  empire  was  dividi 
In  England  we  find  many  examples  of  it,  even  as  a  pi 
of  the  public  expenditure  of  the  court,  so  far  down 
the  reign  of  Charles  II ;  and,  as  all  our  antiqusn 
writers  mention,  the  custom  of  interchanging  presei 
as  common  in  all  classes  of  society  (see  Ecclesto 
Engtiih  AtOiqukia,  p.  817, 448).  At  present  the  rii 
ing  in  of  the  New  Year  firom  the  belfty  of  chnn^ 
the  only  open  demonstration  of  Joy  at  the  recunenee 
the  anniversary.  This  is  now  a  custom  also  in  otl 
countries.  In  France  it  still  subsists,  uneclipsed  by  i 
still  popular  practice  of  Christmas  gifts.  In  many  con 
tries  the  night  of  New-Year's  Eve,  "St  Sylvesle 
Eve,"  was  celebrated  with  great  festivity,  which  < 
prolonged  till  after  twdve  o'clock,  when  the  New  Tf 
was  ushered  in  with  oongratulatiooa,  com(^ioai» 
yisila,  and  mutual  wishes  fur  a  "  Happy  new  year,"  11 
IS  an  ancient  Scottish  custom,  which  also  prevails 
many  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  form  of  wish 
"  Prosst  (.for  the  hkUprMii)  Neu-jahr"— "May  the  m 
yo"  be  hapnyl^-^f^^^t^^^^tbe  antiquity  ol  t 
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MKML  Many  rdigiona  comiu anions  an  woot  to  ceU- 
boK  ihc  spfoMcb  of  tfae  New  Yeu  with  a  special  ser- 
m.  The  McUuxUaU  are  in  the  habit  of  holding 
li^mMKiDgi  mtil  after  the  New  Year  ia  oshered  in, 
wi  muj  of  the  orthodox  denoninalioDa  are  falling 
mo  this  pncdce  in  the  United  States,  Even  Protes- 
uL  EfMDopalians  are  adopting  the  coatom.  Thus,  on 
[)(c31,187!i,to  Jan.  1, 1876,  a  watch^^iigbt  ssrvice  was 
iwmd  by  the  noted  Dr.  Schenck,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Id  the  Bomaa  Catholic  Church  the  Te  Deuia  is  Btill 
ng  It  the  dote  of  the  M  year;  and  Mew-Yeac'i  day 
■  a  hshday  of  atrict  obligatioo.  For  nwiM^phB  on 
acitnt  cntonw,  both  among  the  Jews  and  other 
Htigcii^iD  this  respect,  see  Tolbe<Uog,  /wbs  Program- 
■a(M,pLll7,118.  (J.H.W.) 

Vfw  Toik,  EocLBSiAsncAL  Coumnu  op,  an 
CbsseSl  of  the  FMteatant  E[HscopaI  Church  held  since 
n  ta&at  oigaidaation.  As  the  institntions  of  this 
muryiceogiuse  no  soperiority  in  ecdemastical  organ- 
mkni,  there  woold  seem  to  be  no  reason  bo  ^>ecially 
Me  Umm  coancQe,  except  in  so  br  as  they  are  essential 
br  the  trtatment  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
FWotnt  Episcopal  Cfaorch,  and  then  more  properly 
Idaog  inder  that  beading.  TIm  earliest  oonncila  an, 
tcivcnr,se  i^mSeant  in  the  interpretation  of  American 
nkeiil  history,  that  we  insert  here  a  pret^  full  synop- 
a  fx  eoaraiient  leference.  We  araU  ourselves  freely 
if  the  mtterial  gathered  by  Landon,  in  his  Mamud  ^ 

The  fint  of  these  ooondls  convened  in  the  autumn 
If  171^  hiahopa  Seaboiy,  White,  Piomst,  and  Hadison 
KttSBf^  this  ho^  the  firstordtnadon  of  a  bishop 
tm  periimed  this  nde  of  the  Atlantic  was  effected  in 
dw  penoo  of  Dr.  Claggett  (q.  v.).  The  Ordinal  of  the 
Mher  Church  (Anglican  estaUiahment)  was  reviewed, 
tad,  with  some  altcntiona,  adopted.  The  principal 
tifaence  of  opinion  existed  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
Ai  void^  "  Becejre  ye  the  Holy  Gfaoat,"  and  "  Whose 
im  thoo  diMt  fini^n,  they  are  fbrgiren,  and  whose  sins 
Am  dM  retvn,  they  are  retained,"  in  the  office  of  ordi- 
■tiaa  of  pfiesta.  Bishop  Senbury  was  emphatic  in  his 
inonDciBlioa  tit  the  English  form,  bat  it  was  modified 
iMwiths>«nrting,the  sentiment  of  the  council  being  de- 
sdrdly  Ptoteatant,  and  refnnng  to  incorporate  into  the 
iuakao  eaiabliahment  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of 
kejs  in  a  so  stroi^ly  Bomanistic  form.  At  tbia 
unal  biibop  Uafisoo  (t^  v.)  broached  the  scheme  tar 
>  BsiBn  of  the  FrotceUnt  Einsoopal  Chnrch  with  the 
KrthodiMi,  bat  the  oppaeition  proved  too  decided,  and 
iwaar^eetcdwithmnehfteUiq^  (See  Uabop  White's 
V«>»ir*,p.80,161.) 

A  ncmd  cotindl  of  this  ecdesiaaUcal  body  convened 
B  Ihc  antomn  of  1832,  eight  InslMqie  attoiding,  and 
iithopThite  presiding.  ^tbitcaaiKilAffy'flix  canons 
'Be  enaetad,  which  provided — 

1.  That  there  are  three  orders  In  the  ministry. 

i  Reprtfog  the  election  of  blahOM  (repealed  In  1SS6). 

L  Thuevety  blahap  elect  ahalLbelbrecooaecmiion,  fur- 
to  the  boofe  of  bisbopa  evidence  of  his  eteOlon,  and 
'■ramcBdatlno  fortala  conaecratloD  j  and  also  sets  forth 
M  <on»  of  meh  papers  and  the  method  of  ooaeecraiton. 

i.  Cnile*  of  ttandlDg  committees. 

L  The  eoeeeeratlon  of  ministers  dorhig  recess  of  gen- 

nlBNITestiOB. 

A  graot  tor  the  appof  ntment  of  an  aaslstant  bishop  In 
■uxcaevbere  the  aettui  bishop  Is  ineapadutedi  theas' 
<Ku[  bUtopiln  erciy  case,  to  sncceed  to  the  bishopric 
r/K  the  death  of  the  actual  blahop. 

Bcpealed  by  the  third  canon  of  ia8& 
^^Fartids  to  tauter  deaoraa*  orders  on  persona  nnder 
f^^ent  jtut,  and  prieeta*  orders  on  persons  under 
*™«Hw:  utd  to  eonaecrate  any  one  Wahop  under 
WTresraofage. 

^BcfieaM  by  the  finrtti  canon  ori8B& 
.KBdatM  to  the  eonduet  reonlred  In  candidates  for 
Mrwdera. 

U.  ForUds  any  candidate  (or  holy  ordera  (being  a  lay- 
!^*t)  to  perfonn  the  serrlee  la  the  cboreh  wlthoot  the 
5*<^Hoense,aBdfaitbe  latter  case  to  nee  the  absoln- 
^«  btae^cMoa,  and  to  wear  the  adnltterial  dress :  di- 
■tttfeK  ha  ahaD  ofldaM  la  the  desk  oalr,  and  aball  not 


read  any  sermon  of  his  own  oompoalHoD :  no  such  unor* 
datned  person  to  perform  auy  part  of  the  eerrlce  thai  ex. 
cept  In  cases  of  pecoHar  necessity. 

]&  Enacts  that  where  a  bieb<m  haa  reason  ta  believe 
that  a  candidate  for  holy  ordera  has  been  refused  In  auy 
other  diocese,  be  aball  make  luqniry  as  to  the  Justice  of 
the  refusal.  Every  bishop  having  re|ecied  a  candidate  to 
notify  the  aame  to  all  the  other  biehopa. 

18.  Repealed  by  the  Atth  canon  of  18U. 

14.  Repealed  by  the  flftb  caoou  of  IStl. 

10.  Relates  to  ibe  testimonials  to  be  required  of  candU 
dates  Ibr  holy  orders. 

10.  Extends  the  operat{<Mi  of  the  aforesaid  canon  re)fl^ 
ing  to  candidates  for  lioly  orders  to  persons  coming  from 
those  dioceses  within  the  United  States  in  which  the  oon> 
stllatloD  of  IT8&  has  not  been  ftcceded  to. 

IT.  Relates  to  deacons  and  their  urdluatlon. 

18.  Orders  that  candldatea  for  prlesU'  ordera  shall  be 
examined,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  and  two  or  mnrs 
priests,  on  any  leading  stadtee  prescribed  by  the  bouse  of 
blehop& 

1«.  No  person  to  he  ordained  priest  without  a  snffldent 
title,  or  unlesB  be  be  Intended  for  a  miasioaary,  or  be  en- 
gaged as  a  professor,  totor,  or  inetmetmr  of        In  some 

college,  etc 

90.  Ordera  that  ordloaltons  shall  be  ordlnari^  held  cu. 
the  Sundays  following  the  four  Ember  weeks. 

Si.  Repealed  by  the  third  canon  oflSBB. 

St.  Relates  (o  the  ordination  of  clergymen  tor  foreign 
partSL 

38.  Repealed  by  the  sixth  canon  of  1S41. 

S4.  Relates  to  the  case  of  clergymen  coming  firom  foreign 
eonatriee,  and  called  to  olBclnie  in  churches  In  the  Amer- 
ican eommunlon,  In  which  divine  service  is  celebrated  In 
a  foreign  langnage. 

S8.  Relates  to  episcopal  visitations :  orders  that  they  be 
made  once  in  three  years  at  least ;  ibe  neceseary  expeneea 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  diocese  so  visited.  Al«o  orders  the 
bishontn  keeps  register  of  his  proceedings  when  vlxltlug, 
and  olrecta  that  the  cler^  in  rotation  shall  supply  the 
bishop's  place  In  bla  absence  In  auy  parochial  duties  which 
belong  tu  him. 

90.  Bnacte  that  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  ministers  to  pre- 
pare persons  for  confirmation,  to  give  notice  of  conArma- 
lion  fmmediaiely  upon  receiving  It  themselves.  Also  that 
Itsball  be  tbe  duty  of  the  mlnlstera  and  church  wardeus  to 
present  to  the  bishop  In  vlritathm  an  account  of  tbe  atate 
of  the  oongregation. 

ST.  Orders  that  every  bishop  shall  deliver  a  charge  to  his 
clergy  at  least  once  lu  three  years,  and  that  be  shall  from 
time  to  time  also  address  pastoral  letters  to  tale  people  on 
some  points  of  Christian  docirine,  worship,  or  practice 

9S.  Orders  parochial  ministers  to  catechise  diligently, 
and  to  Inform  the  youth  and  othere  on  the  doctrines,  con- 
stitution, and  liturgr  of  tbe  Church. 

9B^  Declares  It  to  be  the  duty  of  ministers  to  keep  regls- 
tsrsofbaptlems,  confirm  ailona,  commnulcante,  marrinees, 
and  fbnerals,  and  to  make  out  and  continue  a  list  of  all 
bmllies  and  adults  ander  his  care. 

80.  Is  on  the  election  and  Instttutlon  of  mlnlrters. 

St.  Forbids  any  clergyman,  without  permiasloti,  to  od- 
ds I  e,  either  by  preaching,  reading  prayers,  or  otherwise, 
within  tbe  parochial  care  of  anotiierclerEyTnan. 

BS,  Provlaes  for  the  resignation  of  blDUops  In  extreme 
cases. 

83.  Relates  to  the  dissolution  of  all  pastoral  connection 
between  mlDleteie  and  their  congrej^ons.  Forbids  to 
dismiss  a  minister,  or  a  minister  to  leave  bfaeongregatlfm 
against  their  will,  without  tbe  concurrence  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority  of  the  diocese. 

84  Controversies  between  the  ministers  and  the  vestrlea 
and  congregation  of  churches  to  be  decided  by  tbe  blebop 
and  presbyter  of  the  diocese,  who  may  enforce  tbe  restg> 
nation  of  a  minister  upon  reasonable  condlUooe,  when 
they  deem  the  dilference  to  be  irreconcilable, 

SO.  Repealed  by  tbe  fonrth  canon  of  1880. 

Se.  Ho  person  to  be  permitted  to  officiate  wltltont  first 
prodoclog  evidence  of  his  ordination  as  a  minister  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America 

ST.  Every  minister  to  be  liable  to  presentment  and  trial 
for  any  crime  or  gross  Immorality,  and  for  violation  of 
tbe  constitution  and  canons  of  the  churdi ;  and,  on  being 
found  guilty,  to  be  admonished,  suspended, or  degradef 
according  to  Ibe  diocesan  canona.  nnulotherwiae  provided 
for  by  the  general  convention. 

Sec  S.  Enacts  that  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tbe  btsbop  to 
Inquire  Into  tbe  troth  of  any  public  rumor  affecting  the 
character  of  any  clergyman.  In  order  that  fhrther  atepa 
may  he  taken  In  that  case  af^Inat  btm. 

83.  Enacts  that  tbe  blebop  of  the  dioeeae  dull  displace 
from  tbe  ministry.  In  the  preaence  of  two  or  more  clergy- 
men, any  minister  declaring  formally  his  renunciation  of 
the  ministry,  and  that  he  will  no  longer  offielaie:  notice 
to  be  tdven  of  such  displacement  to  every  bishop. 

89.  Declares  that  when  any  one  la  degraded  fhmi  the 
ministry.  It  Is  so  entirely,  ana  not  merely  from  a  higher  to 
alower  order;  that  no  deKraded  minister  may  he  restored. 
Notice  of  sentence  of  degradation  to  he  sent  without  de- 
lay to  every  mlnlater  atw  vestiy  In  the  dloceee,  apdj 
to  every  Uahop  or  standing  copinltfifrby ' 
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40.  B«)ftlM  to  th«  cue  of  a  clergTinaii  of  anjr  one  dioceae 
charged  with  mlsdemeaiior  in  another. 

41.  DIracu  that  "all  peraons  within  this  Church  shall 
odebrat«  and  keep  the  Lord's  da/  In  hearing  the  Word  of 
God  read  and  taught.  In  private  and  pnbllc  pt^f».  In  oth- 
er exercleei  of  deroHon,  and  In  acta  of  charitTi  tulngall 
godly  and  eober  convereatlon." 

48.  — (1.)  Directa  that  wicked  persons  be  repelled  from 
the  hoW  commanlon  agreeably  to  the  mbria 

(8.)  leasee  the  bishop  to  whom  the  minister  repelling 
any  one  ftom  the  holr  conunanlon  shall  hove  glTen  notice 
to  that  effect  (according  to  the  second  rubric  before  the 
communion  service)  ftom  Instltutlna:  any  inquiry,  unless 
he  shall  receive  a  written  complaint  rmia  the  party  so  re- 
pelled. If  he  receive  such  complaint,  he  shall  either  at 
once  restore  the  party  complaining  to  commanlon  or  lu- 
Btltate  Inquiry. 

(8.)  Declares  that  persons  rnllty  of  very  heloons  offences 
Biay  be  deprived  of  all  privileges  of  Church  membership. 

«L  Declares  tbe  nulon  of  a  congregatioD  within  any 
^oceee  with  any  other  diocese  to  be  null  and  void. 

44.  Relatea  to  the  mode  of  pnbliahlne  autborlied  edl- 
ttona  of  the  standard  Bible  of  the  American  Church. 

40.  Orders  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  on  all 
occasions  of  public  worship,  and  forbids  the  use  of  any 
other  prayers  than  those  prescribed  by  that  bo<dL 

46.  Repealed  by  the  sixth  council  or  1880. 

47.  Permits  the  bishop  of  each  diocere  to  compose  forms 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  extraordinary  occasions, 
and  orders  that  the  clergy  of  such  diocese  shall  nse  them. 

45.  Orders  that  the  secretary  of  the  honse  of  clerical  and 
lay  deputies  shall  keep  a  regUter  of  all  the  clergy  of  the 
Church,  whose  names  and  cares  shall  be  given  to  him  at 
every  general  convention  by  the  bishop  or  standing  com- 
mittee. 

49.  Declares  the  right  of  calling  special  meetings  of  the 
general  convention  to  be  In  the  oishops.  The  presiding 
Elahop  to  call  the  meeting  with  consent  of  the  malority. 

(8.)  Declares  that  ordinarily  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
•pecial  general  convention  shall  be  fixed  on  by  ue  pre- 
ceding general  convention  for  Its  next  meeting. 

<3.)I)«clare8  that  the  depntles  elected  to  the  preceding 
general  convention  shall,  ordinarily,  be  depntles  at  the 
special  convention. 

00.  Relates  to  the  mode  of  transmitting  notice  of  all 
tnatters  submitted  by  the  general  convention  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  diocesan  conventions. 

n.  Repealed  by  the  seveutb  canon  uf  1886. 

U.  Directs  that  the  alms  and  coDtribntions  of  the  holy 
eommnnion  shall  be  deposited  with  the  minister  of  the 
parish, or  other  appointed  by  falm,  and  by  him  applied  to 
■ttch  MOOS  and  chariuble  uses  as  he  shall  think  nt. 

OS.  of  the  requisites  of  a  qnomm. 

04.  Repealed  Dv  the  eighth  canon  of  18S0. 

CO.  Relates  to  the  general  theological  seminary. 
K.  Declares  all  former  canons  ofthla  convention  not  In- 
cluded In  these  canona  to  be  repealed. 

A  third  general  oonvenUon  was  held  in  Oct.,  1811, 
bishop  Griawold  prCMding.  By  thia  conndl  ten  canons 
were  published,  treating — 

1.  Of  the  treasurer  of  the  convention. 

5.  Of  a  clergvmau  absenting  himself  Ihnn  hia  diocese. 
Declares  that  if  be  be  absent  daring  two  years  without 
sufflclent  cause  gtven  to  his  bishop,  tbo  latter  mw,  witb 
the  consent  of  the  clerical  members  of  the  eUnding  oom- 
mittee,  suspend  him. 

5.  of  the  election  of  a  mlaeionary  bishop  to  the  office  of 
diocesan  bishop. 

4.  Of  tbetrialofblsbmw. 

See  1.  Enacts  that  a  blahop  may  be  presented  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Chnrch  by  the  conventlOD  of  bis  dtooese, 
or  by  any  three  blshoMi  for  any  crime  or  Immorality,  for 
heresy,  or  violation  or  the  canons  or  constitntlona  of  the 
Chnrch  or  diocese:  declares  that  two  thirds  of  the  dio- 
cesan convention  must  concnr  in  the  presentment 

Sec  9.  Orders  the  presentment  to  be  addressed  to  the 

firesiding  bishop,  who  shall  appoint  a  special  meeting  of 
he  other  bishops,  of  whom  seven  shall  be  a  qttomm.  If 
the  presiding  Usbop  be  the  snblect  of  the  prasentment. 
It  shall  be  addressed  to  the  next  bishop  in  the  order  <n 
seniority. 

0.  or  the  preparatory  exercise  of  a  candidate  for  dea- 
con's orders.  Orders  three  different  examtoatlons  of  the 
candidatea  In  the  presence  of  the  bishop  and  two  or  more 
priests. 

Sec  4.  Declares  a  clergyman  liable  to  ecclesiastical  cen- 
•nres  for  presenting  a  person  for  orders  without  good 

Kjusds  to  believe  that  the  reqnisltiDns  of  the  canons 
ve  been  complied  with. 

6.  or  clermien  ordained  by  foreign  hisbnps  in  eom- 
mnnion with  this  Church,  and  deetrons  of  ofBclating  snd 
settling  In  this  Chnrch.  Orders  sneh  a  clergyman  before 
officiating  to  exhibit  to  the  minister  or  vestry  a  cenlflcaEe 
signed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  that  his  letters  of 
orders  are  authentic  and  given  by  some  bishop  In  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  America,  and  that  he  has 
given  to  the  bishop  sufficient  evidence  of  his  pious  and 
mural  character  and  theological  acquirements;  and  that 
In  any  case,  before  he  can  be  permitted  to  settle  in  any 


chnrch  or  parish,  or  be  reerived  Into  anion  with  any  i 
case  of  the  Church  as  a  minister  ihereoC  he  most  prod 
to  the  bishop  a  letter  of  dismission  under  the  bud  i 
seal  of  the  bishop  with  whose  dioceae  he  was  Isst  c 
nected  (which  letter  must  be  In  snbataoce  that  pnnii 
for  in  section  1  of  canon  4,18IIQ,aad  most  be  vi&n 
within  six  monUis  after  date. 

Declares  that  when  a  clergyman  has  been  so  met' 
he  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  canonical  provisi<ns  of 
American  Chnrch,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  so  rtcrt 
into  union  without  first  subscribing,  in  the  prssnus 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  two  or  more  presbyitn, 
declaration  contained  in  the  aevenUi  article  of  tbc  c 
BtltntJon,  and  satisfying  the  blahop  of  hia  theologio] 
t^uments. 

Declares,  fhrther,  that  he  must  have  resided  <mt  jnt 
the  United  States  from  the  date  of  hta  lattsn  of  dial 
sion,  Iwfore  ho  can  be  entitled  to  eetllo  In  any  eharek 
cauonlcalty  in  charge  of  the  aame. 

Sec.  i.  Declares  that  if  such  foreign  dergymao  b 
deacon,  he  must  reside  In  the  United  Btatea  at  hut  tk 
years,  and  so  obtain  the  requisite  testimonials  befurc 
can  bo  ordained  priest.  Repeals  the  Iwenty-thlid  csi 
oflSSi. 

T.  Of  ministers  removing  teom  one  diocese  to  anotbe 

8.  Of  the  mode  of  eecnring  an  accurate  viewof  tlie  ti 
of  the  Church  from  time  to  time.  Orders  every  minli 
to  present  to  his  blahcqt  on  or  before  the)lratdvof<^ 
annual  convention  a  statement  of  the  numbw  of  b 
tlsms,  confirmations,  marriages,  and  funeraK  and  of 
nnmberofcommnnlcanta  in  nls Chnrch.  8adiBCaiein< 
to  be  Inserted  in  the  journals  of  the  house. 

Sec.  3,  Orders  every  bishop  to  sute  annually  to 
dioceean  cunvenUon  the  names  of  the  chnrchss  be ! 
visited  since  the  last  convention,  the  number  of  per* 
confirmed,  and  of  those  who  have  been  received  u  cu 
dates  for  orders,  ordained,  suspended,  or  dejira^  ■ 
the  changes  among  the  clergy.  Snch  statement  to  be 
sorted  In  the  Journals  of  the  convention. 

Sec.  3.  Orders  that  the  Journals  of  the  different  dlon 
conventions  shall  be  presented  at  the  trieimlal 
convention,  togeUier  with  snch  oUier  papers  ss  mar  u 
to  throw  light  upon  the  affslrs  of  each  dioceae ;  sod  It' 
these  Journals,  etc.,  a  report  shall  be  drawn  up  by  a  ec 
rolttee  appointed,  which,  when  approved  by  tbe  Iff 
honsey  shall  be  sent  up  to  the  honse  vt  bishops,  wUb  ■ 
quest  that  they  will  draw  up  and  pabllsb  a  panoni  M 
to  the  membera  of  the  Church. 

9.  Of  candidates  for  holy  orders.  Bvery  candldaU 
give  notice  to  the  bishop.  No  person  having  bceo  a 
refosed  aa  a  candidate  in  any  diocese,  or  who,  bir 
been  admitted,  has  ceased  to  be  a  candidate,  to  be  sds 
ted  as  a  candidate  In  any  other  diocese  without  s  mi 
cate  from  the  bishop  of  tbe  former  diocese,  declsrior 
caose  why  he  was  refosed,  or  for  which  he  ceased  to  b 
candidate. 

Every  candidate  to  produce  a  certificate  fl-om  the  sti 
ing  committee  uf  tbe  diocese,  stating  ibat  they  hsTe  m 
cient  canse  to  believe  him  to  be  pious,  sober,  and  boai 
that  he  is  attached  to  the  doctrines,  discipliiie,  and  ■ 
ship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cbnreb,  and  la  s  u 
municantln  the  same. 

Testlmoniata  to  be  laid  before  tbe  standing  comnH 
to  be  signed  by  at  least  one  presbyter  and  a  renMH 
layman.  In  addition  to  snch  leetimoalals,  satubo 
evidence  to  be  given  that  tbe  candidate  Is  a  gradoits 
some  colt^e,  or  that  he  baa  passed  «  enffldent  eisDil 
tlon  before  two  presbyters  appointed  by  the  Msbap 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  riMtoric,  I^thi,  lad 
Oreek  TesUmenL  PermtU  the  knowledge  of  Beta 
Oreek,  and  Latin  to  be  dispensed  with  anasr  exirsM 
□ary  circnmstancea  In  pmioni  not  nnder  twenty^ 
years  nt  age. 

Declares  aleo  what  Inward  and  spirt tnal  qtulUkatli 
the  Church  reqairee  in  candidates. 

Orders  the  names  of  accepted  candidates  to  be  reoxi 
by  the  bishop  in  a  book,  and  foiblda  to  ordain  aoy  a 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years  (Tom  that  ttaasi  nnl 
the  bishop,  with  the  consent  of  the  standing  oonmlii 
Shalt  deem  it  expedient  to  ordaiD  in  pecoUar  cases  s 
one  vear. 

Admitted  candidates  may  be  transmitted  to  saot 
diocese  on  letter*  dismlssory. 

Candidates  who  do  not  within  three  years  after  fi 
admission  apply  for  their  first  and  aeooad  eiamlaill 
or  within  five  years  for  their  third  exasdaallo^toM 
to  be  candidates.  | 

Repeals  tbe  fonrth  canon  of  1883, 

10.  Of  ctergrmen  ordained  by  blshmis  i>ot  in  < 
ion  with  this  Church,  anddeslroasafofllctatlngori 
In  this  Chnrch.  Reqnireafrom  sncbdergymen  auB 
tory  certificate  from  at  least  two  presbyters  of  the  h 
lean  Church ;  and  that  thev  shall  within  six  noDthil 
their  applicaUcm  for  admission.  In  the  prsssnce 
bishop  and  two  presbyters,  snboerlba  dscUrst 
the  seventh  article  of  the  conatlftlOB;  afl«  iriili 
Mahop  may  receive  them. 

New  Zealand  is  the  name  of  a  BrUiah  ook 

•»»  Sontli  1^  5^<^a9^(^|De«»i«» 
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(nk  iltnilii  tnr  "kxgt,  and  mm  noaller  ooe — md  of 
1  Diual>erofidaaMftU«Ted  arontid  the  coasts,  and  ex- 
twlii«  bttmen  laL  W  16'  awl  47°  60'  long.  166° 
Sfud  178°  about  1000  ndl«B  &E.  ^AnMnlia. 
The  m  of  Um  lluM  principal  ialaDd%  which  an  called 
Mpeetinllf  Korth  Uand,  or  Naw  Ulali^ 
tr  Nnr  Hdimi^  and  Stewart  Umd,  or  New  LdnMer, 
krt  B  ina  of  alioiit  106,000  square  oiUm,  with  a  ooatt- 
fiae  Mil— iiiim  about  4000  milea,  on  the  beat-named  ao- 
omt,  md  a  popolation  (in  1873)  of  279,560  Enropeana, 
betidei  •boot  40,000  naUvca.  Kew  Zealand  is  some- 
tioa  called  the  Qreat  Britain  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  a 
beudfiil  emOxf,  and  imauMa  aa^  and  valnaUe  de- 
nlopaMM  beeanse  of  its  vast  cpportunity  for  shipping 
tnde  in  the  Eaetem  part  of  the  world. 

5mJ;  (aMott^  oaJ  iVnAidwM.— or  the  whole  Borfaoe- 
exunt  at  New  Zealand  (neariy  70,000,000  ama,  little 
durt  of  Ibe  eombined  area  of  England  and  Wales,  Scot- 
hod,  ad  Iidand),  one  fourth  ia  estimated  to  ecmsist  of 
dsM  faM  bact^  one  batf  of  utcellent  soil,  and  the 
MuiDdcr  «(  waste  landiV  *oori»<hilla,  and  rugged  moan- 
ttis  RgioiHL  The  moantains  are  mostly  clothed  with 
tMpcen  fertata  oflaxnriant  growth,  Lntenpersed  with 
fcra-dsd  m^es,  and  occaatooaUy  with  tiedesa,  grassy 
pUtt  ExiMisiTe  and  neb  valleys  and  sheltered  dales 
ikmoi  a  K«nh  Island;  and  in  the  east  of  South  Isl- 
■d  then  are  many  expansive  plains  of  rich  meadow- 
bad,  ud  aearty  40,000^  acres  are  estimated  to  be 
BMre  or  leas  sntaUa  fin  agricnltnre  and  cattle-breeding. 
The  Kxi,  shhongfa  often 
dajtj,  has  in  the  vtdeanic 
diwietB  mare  than  a  me- 
fiaaifertilily;  botthehix- 
aiiBt  snd  semi  -  tropical 
ngttstiaa  is  perfaapa  aa 
>bA  dM  to  exoaUenoe  of 
diaste  ■  ta  ikhnesa  of 
loiL  Owiag  to  the  prev- 
■kM  ofli^  and  eaAy 
mfced  soOt,  an  agrienltB- 
til  pnetMS  ate  perfbcmed 

<fiMto  is  «■»  flf  tha  SMat 
iitht  inrid.  The  cono- 
By  csotiina  few  {Ayneal 
Maitfdbease;  theav- 
mge  tempentare  is  re- 
■uiiafaty  even  st  all  sea- 

of  the  year,  and  the 
■Qmphere  i<  eootianslly 
igittftd  and  ficdiened  by 
^nak  that  blow  over  m 
tBaane  expanse  <rf'ocean. 
In  Xofth  Uand  the  mean 
imnnl  temperatore  is  57° ; 
in  Sodtb  Iiland  62°.  The 
Dna  tenipentnre  of  the 
kiUMDNotb  at  Auckland 
■iO°,ndatOti^68°; 
<f  the  etUtst  month,  61° 
tai¥P,  The  air  u  very 
himid,  sad  the  fhn  of  rain 
a  pcatet  than  in  Eng- 
bod,  bat  there  are  more 
^  dsTi,  All  the  native 
tne*  md  ptaata  are  ever- 
EMaa  Fonata,shnibber- 
^sadpUnaaradothad 
■  ptau  tinoo^MNit  the 

the  teaslts  of  whidi 
»  that  cattle,  sa  a  rule, 
m  the  herbage  and 
'nta  of  the  open  country 

the  Tear  roond,  thaa 
gnat  ntpoiaa  to 

tattle -Inader;  and 
AaibtsHBttaa  n- 


claiming  and  cultivating  land  can  be  carried  on  at  all 
seasons.  The  aeasuna  in  New  Zealand  are  the  reverse 
of  ouis:  Jannary  is  their  hottest  month,  and  June  the 
eoldsat  The  i»indpal  products  cttint  sc»l  are  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sown  grass.  Haiie  and  beans 
and  peaae  are  also  raised  in  great  abundance,  and  any 
other  vegetable,  grain,  grass,  or  frtut  produced  in  the 
ITniUd  States  of  America  can  be  cnltivated  successfolly 
in  New  Zealand.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  harmless 
lizards,  no  animals  that  annoy  ta  hurt  are  encoontered 
by  the  invading  European.  The  small  species  of  rat  is 
the  only  objectionable  foui^^boted  inbiMtant  <rf  New 
Zealand.  Hawk*  an  nomeroni.  finakea  are  not  to  be 
found  at  an,  nor  do  inaeds  that  worry  «■  hurt  abound. 
The  pig,  introdueed  by  Cook,  runs  wild,  and  the  red 
and  fallow  deer,  the  pheasant,  partridge,  quail,  etc,  and 
the  conunon  domeatie  animals  introdueed  by  colonists 
thrive  welL 

The  People,  emd  tieir  CutUmt  cmd  Rdigioue  Bd^f^ 
The  native  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are  the  Jfoorb 
(wUch  name  lignlfiee  wUive,  or  mekgaiOHt),  and,  with  tbe 
natives  of  Polynesia  generally,  tbey  bekmg  to  the  Ma- 
layan raoa  See  Ualats.  Ttaongh  calling  themselvea 
indigenous,  tbe  Maoris  have  a  tradition  that  their  an- 
oeetors  migrated  to  the  present  seat  of  the  natimi  from 
tbe  north-east— the  isbuid  of  Hawaiki— about  600  years 
ago.  Tbey  came,"  the  legend  goes,  "in  seven  canoes, 
which  had  ontri^era,  to  prevent  foundering,  and  were 
called  Amatiatia,  being  very  different  from  those  sub- 
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teqaeaUy  lued  by  them,  which  were  much  simpleT  in 
cooBtruction,  and  named  Wakka.  The  first  of  tbeae 
canoes  that  touched  at  New  Zealand  waa  named  A  rmca, 
and  tUa  bna^t  over  the  flm  aettlen  fkwn  whom  the 
Maori  m  doaonidfld.'*  If  any  faith  ia  to  be  attached 
to  thia  tnulidon,  UawaUu  waa,  probably,  the  aame  aa 
IlawMi,  the  principal  of  the  Sandwich  lalanda,  distant 
about  4000  miles  north-eaBt  of  New  Zeslacd.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  it  may  have  been  Savaii,  one  of 
tlie  Samoan  or  Navigatoca'  Islands,  a  gioop  not  half 
that  distance  away.  The  tnuUtion  says  nothing  of  any 
indigenous  popuhuion  found  in  New  Zealand  before  the 
arrival  of  Uiese  immigrants.  Many  writcn,  however, 
inclioe  to  the  belief  that  it  was  previonaly  inhabited  by 
a  darker  race,  aomewhat  akin  to  the  Papuas  of  New 
Gainea,  See  Negritos.  Suppoung  that  ^e  two  races, 
in  process  of  time,  intermingled,  this  might  account,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  differwices  apparent  between  the 
Maori  and  the  Tahitians,  Samoans,  Sandwich  Islanders, 
and  other  natives  of  the  I^eificb  Bat  whether  of  pm» 
or  mixed  race,  iSl  testimony  combines  In  representing 
the  Maori  as  a  nation  standing  very  high  in  the  scale 
of  humanity.  The  skin  of  the  Maori  is  in  general  of 
an  olive-brown  color,  but  there  are  some  in  whom  the 
shade  is  moch  lighter,  while  in  others  it  is  darker.  In 
stature  they  almost  equal  Englishmen,  and  hare  a  pow- 
erfol  mnscnlar  dereloiiment.  They  have  well-sfaaped, 
intalleetoal  heads,  and  their  ftatures,  when  not  tattooed, 
might  almost  be  taken  for  European.  Few  of  them 
have  beards  or  whiskers,  it  being  an  immemorial  cus- 
tom with  them  to  pluck  out  the  hair  on  the  face  with 
pipi  shells.  On  the  head,  the  majority  have  k>ng  black 
hair,  with  a  alight  wave  in  it;  but  with  some  it  is  of  a 
reddish  tinge,  and  some  Maori  again  have  the  hair 
slightly  frizsled.  Their  eyes  are  Incgt,  their  lips  thick, 
and  tbdr  teeth,  unlike  those  of  moat  savage  nations, 
are  large  and  irregular.   The  women  are  of  leas  stature 
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than  the  men  in  proportion,  and  are  in  other  respects 
infMor  to  them,  perhaps  from  their  marrying  too  young, 
and  having  to  perform  too  much  of  the  drudgery  of  life. 
Some  of  the  women,  however,  are  represented  as  being 
ddicately  moulded,  with  long  eyelasbra,  [deaang  feat- 
ures, and  a  plaintive,  pathetic  voice,  which  makes  them 
highly  interesting.  The  whole  nation  is  divided  into 
seventeen  families  or  clans;  but  though  they  originally 
kept  strictly  distinct,  they  have  since  the  invasion  of 
the  whites  intermingled  freely,  especially  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  There  seem  to  have  existed  soeh  great 
distincdoos  among  the  several  clans  that  the  differ^ 
ences  closely  resemble  the  caste  (Usdnctiwis  of  India. 
Wars  against  each  othn  were  frequent,  and  cannibalism 
waa  freely  practiced  onlil  within  the  last  forty  years. . 


The  system  of  taboo,  or  consecration  of  persons  an 
things  by  the  native  priests  as  sacred  and  inTiolate, » 
common  to  the  Pacific  isles,  nowhere  prevailed  to  i 
greater  extent  than  in  New  Zealand  when  first  opcM 
to  cokmizatioQ.  This  was  partly  a  rdigious  and  pirtlj 
a  political  ordinance,  and  was  so  much  respected  ths 
even  in  war  times  hostile  tribes  left  unharmed  all  per 
sons  and  things  thus  protected  by  the  taboo  ofibtop 
posite  side.  Tattooing  was  [wacticed,  and  was  moAe  i 
much  more  painful  operation  than  in  the  other  Paci& 
isles ;  it  was  performed  with  a  hammer  and  saw^Ue 
chisel  The  punctmss  wen  stained  with  vegeisU 
dyes,  and  the  patterns,  which  extended  over  the  fsn 
hips,  thigfa^  etc,  represented  ornamental  scroQa  m 
figures,  supposed  to  denote  the  rank  of  the  indtridiu 
wearing  them.  The  women  were  but  slightly  tattootd 
with  a  few  lines  on  the  lips,  chin,  and  occasionally  otbc 
parte  of  the  body.  The  priests  were  the  principal  opa 
ators,  and  during  the  process  ancient  songs  wen  nag 
to  encourage,  ttireit  tbs  attention,  and  increase  the  pi 
tienoeof  the  •oflieren.  This  tattomng  was  soppased  u 
make  the  Maori  youth  both  more  terrible  in  the  eyti  a 
his  enemies  and  more  acceptable  in  those  of  his  mistRa 

The  wars  of  the  Maori  were  fonneriy  carried  on  will 
spean  and  clubs  of  various  kinds,  manufactured,  as  j 
the  custom,  according  to  ethnologists,  among  lowly 
ilind  people,  of  stone  and  wood.  Thdr  most  nnadi 
able  weapon  was  a  spear  of  nephrite,  which  desoeute 
among  the  principal  chieb  from  father  to  son,  and  « 
rcffsided  as  a  kind  of  sceptre,  and  even  a  sacred  objed 
It  was  called  Merimeri,  "  the  fire  of  the  gods,"  and  «s 
sometimes  used  for  scalping  prisoners. .  There  an  otht 
weapona  of  ncf)hrite  in  use  among  the  Matni;  theyn 
much  Bongbt  after,  and  very  coatiy.  The  ass  of  fr* 
arms  is  now,  however,  very  general  among  the  Ibaij 
and  that  th^  are  adroit  marksmen  has  been  made  bn 
too  apparent  in  their  contests  with  English  troops. 

The  heathen  religion  of  the  New  Zealanden  wi 
largely  mythological;  temples  were  wanting;  snperati 
tim  and  height  of  hand,  however,  plajred  an  imponsi 
part  in  their  reltgioos  system,  and  the  priest  virtuall 
ruled  and  bad  his  own  way  in  everything.  Most  pei 
nidous  practices  were  thus  introduced  and  ft«ely  el 
couiiged  to  strengthm  and  perpetuate  priestly  powa 
The  New  Zealanders  worshipped  various  goda,  appa 
ently  personifications  of  natural  objecia  and  powen,  c 
whom  they  addressed  prayers  and  ofl^red  sacrifira 
Their  divinities  were  spiritual  and  invisible;  they  ha 
00  idols.  Many  of  the  goda  were  deified  men,  mnocstn 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  or  nation  by  whom  tb^  wen  we) 
shipped.  They  believed  in  a  future  state  and  in  tbd 
own  immortality.  There  were  two  distinct  abodes  k 
departed  spirits,  neither  of  which  was  a  place  of  punish 
ment,  evil  deeds  being  pnnished  in  this  world  by  eidi 
ness  aitd  other  person^  misfortunes.  Their  priests  wer 
supposed  to  be  in  communication  with  their  goda,  a» 
to  express  their  wishes  and  commands.  Soicereis  wcf 
thought  to  possess  great  power,  and  were  held  in  pen) 
iar  dread. '  The  moral  code  was  adapted  to  TariM 
■odal  conditions  and  drcnmstaneea  Among  duel 
courage,  liberally,  command  of  temper,  endurance  ol 
torture  without  complaint,  revenge  of  injuries,  and  afa 
stinence  from  insults  to  others,  were  regarded  as  rii 
tues ;  among  slaves,  obedience  to  thdr  mastets  and  re 
spect  for  the  taboo ;  among  married  womo),  fidelity  ti 
their  husbands.  Their  idea  at  Wiro,  the  eril 
was  neariy  akin  to  the  scriptural  idea  of  tiie  evil  oa| 
Sickness,  they  supposed,  was  btonght  en  Iqr  him,  ooai 
ing  in  the  form  of  a  lizard,  and,  entering  the  nde,  ptrya 
on  the  vitals.  Hence  they  made  incantations  over  ihi 
sick,  threatening  to  kill  and  eat  their  deity,  or  to  bml 
him  to  a  cinder,  nnleas  he  should  come  oat.  With  tiii 
New  Zealander  auperslitioo  took  the  place  of  medica 
skill  When  a  person  had  a  pain  in  the  back,  he  wodt 
lie  down  and  get  another  to  jump  over  bim  and  tread  oi 
him  to  remove  the  pain.^  ^  wound,  was  bruised  with  | 
stone,  and  anBipi!^tW,<@BC)^9>Mk&  In  inte^ 
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III  ntt  ditoMn  the  pttienC  aent  for  a  priest,  lay 
iam,  ud  died,  Dmms  aad  tmva  were  much  r«- 
fjtnkd,  and  bed  great  infiaence  over  their  coaduct. 
Ob  impoitaDt  ooaNou,  when  •everal  ttibce  were  going 
li]«ir,anonelewMeoi«ilted  besetting  up  sticks  to 
npHHt  Ibatiftiait  tribes,  etidwstching  the  wind  to 
M  wUd  wtf  the  sticks  would  fell,  in  order  to  deter- 
miiM  wUcb  party  would  be  victorioiu.  But  the  penon 
ptrionnii^  tbs  oeremoDy,  by  a  little  juggling,  could 
dnmrnae  the  qoestioa  as  be  pleased.  The  belief  in 
vitcbadt,  ftlao,  almost  unirernlly  prevailed,  and  was 
pndsctire  of  all  the  so^lcion,  ciuiBlty,  and  inji«tice 
■Inch  goKoUy  aooompany  it  amiMig  a  bariwooa  and 
Hfoaitiaai  people,  A  eeremony,  ealled  Mfri^  or 
vo  perfixBMd  by  the  priests  npoa  inCuits  bdbre  they 
m  a  moBth  old,  and  oooMlAd  of  a  apeoiefl  of  baptisai, 
nmtdaies  try  sprinkling  and  somedmes  by  Immersion. 
T1»  Set.  W,  Butler  thus  relates  the  ceremony  in  New- 
ood)^  Cgdopa^  tlfJHimtm$,  a.  v.t  "When  a  dtild 
«Mbam,it«aawii^iiMdinaaDaneftethatidlald  in 
■  rtmda  to  deep;  and  in  a  ftw  boors  the  mother 
pamed  bcr  ordinary  work  in  the  field.  Tbe  child  suf- 
icnd  audi;  and  if  its  mother  did  not  furnish  it  nour- 
iibmett  eooogb,  it  must  perish.  I^rge  holes  were  sUt 
in  tbe  car,  aad  a  stick,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  thrust 
tkfosgfa.  When  five  days  <dd  the  chikl  was  carried  to 
I  ttttm  of  water,  and  tither  di[q>ed  or  sprinkled,  and 
aiHBegiTatoit;  sad  a  priest  mumUed  a  prajrer,  tin 
ftfpoft  of  which  was  sidd  to  be  an  addnas  to  some  Btt- 
bmiini^prqriiigtlutbemByao  influence  the  ehUd 
ibihe  msy  become  cmd,  brave,  warUke,  troubleeome, 
shlttna,  murderous,  a  Uar,  a  thief,  disobedient— in  a 
wofd,  guilty  of  every  cnme.  After  this  small  pebblea, 
•boot  the  tize  of  a  pin's  head,  were  thrust  down  its 
ibroat,  to  noake  its  heart  calkma,  hard,  and  inc^MUe  of 
{ttv.  The  ceremony  was  conduded  with  a  feast." 

Unriage  among  the  New  Zealandera,  previous  to  the 
istndiKtini  of  Christianity,  did  not  involve  any  spe- 
cial irii^oos  ceremonies.  Befbre  marriage,  giris  not 
lctn*l»d  were  permitted  to  indulge  in  promiscuous  in- 
tmootK  if  they  pleased,  and  the  more  lovers  they  had 
the  mm  hi^y  they  were  esteemed.  Harried  women, 
^tm,  veie  kept  under  strict  restraint,  and  infidelity 
*ti  podabed  aererely,  often  with  death.  Polygamy 
■M  pwiaitted,  hot  was  not  oommoi,  and  men  ccndd  di- 
T<ne  their  wives  by  simply  turning  them  oat  of  doors. 

The  boosts  of  the  better  daas  were  anug  and  warm, 
vuBKnted  with  carved  wood.  They  were  built  of 
liifrnibeii  ind  lined  with  the  leavea  of  pahn-trees  neat- 
ly pUted  together.  They  were  about  uxteen  by  ten 
fat,  lad  fenr  or  five  feet  long.  The  entnmce  was  by  a 
lovAfii^  door,  and  tfacfe  was  one  window,  four  by  six 
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inches^  with  a  sliding  shutter.  Their  houses  were  with- 
out furniture,  and  their  cooking  utensils  a  few  atones. 
Their  villages  were  scattered  over  a  large  plot  of  gronnd, 
without  any  order  of  arrangement 

The  language  of  the  HMri,  like  the  Ptriynedan  lan- 
guages geneimlly,  belongs  to  the  Malay  family,  but  it  is 
by  (or  tbe  most  complicated  of  them  all.  Its  slphahK 
comprises  only  fourteen  letters,  viz.  A,  E,  H,  I,  K,  H,  N, 
0,  P,  R,  T,  U,  W,  and  Ng.  Seven  tolerably  distinct 
dialects  are  spoken  among  them.  Tbe  language  is 
represented  as  rich  and  sonorous,  well  adapted  for  poet- 
ical expresNoo,eq>ecially  of  the  lyric  kind.  TheHaofi 
have  an  idMmdanee  of  metrical  pnreriis,  legends,  and 
traditions,  of  which  a  cdlection  has  heoi  made  by  Sir 
Cieorge  Qrey.  They  are  also  pasrionately  attached  to 
music  and  song. 

Bittory  of  tJte  Country  and  iU  CaUixation.—'Seir 
Zealand  was  <Uaoovered  by  Tasman  in  1642,  but  only 
one  hundred  years  later  it  was  made  generally  known 
to  Europeans  by  the  repeated  visits  of  Cook.  He  enr- 
veyed  the  eoaata  In  1770.  At  that  time  domestic  ani- 
mals, potatoes,  and  cereals  were  introduced.  In  the 
following  decades  the  vints  of  Europeans  to  New  Zea^ 
laud  multiplied;  whalers  especially  frequented  the 
country  for  provisions  and  shelter.  Runaway  sailors, 
eacaped  convicts  from  New  South  Wales,  and  adventur- 
ers of  all  kinds,  formed  a  sort  of  colony  at  Kororarika 
at  tbe  opening  of  our  century.  About  this  time,  too, 
individual  En^hmen  b^an  to  settle  on  the  eoaata 
and  intomany  with  the  natives,  and  acquire  land  in 
right  of  their  wives  or  of  purchase,  MisNonary  entei^ 
prise  began  in  1814  by  the  zealous  Harsden  (q,  v,), 
under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Church  Missionsry 
Society,  soon  strengthened  by  three  other  laborers, 
and  favored  by  various  chief^  who  made  grants  of  land 
to  the  missions,  Tbe  missioiarieB  not  only  IsbMcd  to 
coivert  the  natives,  bnt  Introdneed  improved  culture 
among  them,  and  did  what  they  could  to  protect  them 
from  the  injustice,  fi-and,  and  oppresnon  of  the  Euro- 
peans who  visited  the  islands  or  had  acquired  settle- 
ments. More  effeotuatly  to  secure  this  object,  a  British 
resident  or  consul  was  appointed  in  1888,  but  without 
any  authority.  In  the  mean  time  a  desultory  coloniza- 
tion and  the  purchase  of  rights  to  land  firom  the  natives 
fbr  a  few  hatcbets  or  muskets  were  going  on ;  and  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  anarchy  a  Ueutenant-govem- 
or  was  appointed,  who,  in  1840,  concluded  at  Wattangi 
a  trea^  with  the  native  chieb,  whereby  the  sovereignty 
of  the  islands  was  ceded  to  Britain,  while  the  chiefs 
were  guaranteed  the  full  pooacsaion  of  their  lands,  for- 
ests, etc,  so  long  as  they  desired  to  retain  them :  the 
right  of  pre-emption,  however,  was  reserved  fbr  the 
erown,  if  they  wished  to  ali- 
enate any  portion.  Thus  New 
Zealand  became  a  regular  col- 
ony, the  Beat  of  government 
of  which  was  fixed  on  the 
Bay  of  Waitemata,  and  called 
Auckland.  The  previous  year 
an  association,  called  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  had  mad^ 
a  pretended  purchase  of  tneta 
amounting  to  a  third  of  the 
whole  islands,  and  for  a  dozen 
years  most  of  the  colonization 
of  New  Zealand  was  Goadnct- 
ed  under  its  auspices.  The 
conduct  of  the  company  is 
considered  to  have  been  on 
the  whole  prejudicial  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony ;  and 
after  a  long  conflict  with  the 
government,  they  resigned,  in 
1852,  all  their  claims— which 
the  govCTnment  bad  never 
oonflrmed  —  MKOondition  of 
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penattaon  for  their  oatUy.  The  mucnipuloiii  way  in 
which  the  company  tnd  others  often  took  posNnon  oT 
Unda  which  the  nattTW  beliered  theaMelrea  to  have 
a  right  to,  brongbt  on,  httwcan  1848  and  1847,  a  Mska 
oT  perilooa  and  l^uMdy  conflkta  with  tboaa  wariike  triht& 
But  the  reaolt  of  this  conflict  was  mora  gratifying  than 
the  most  sanguine  Christians  had  hoped  for.  An  un- 
derstanding was  reached  hetween  native  and  coloniser, 
and  panniMism  and  superstition  passed  away,  and  in 
their  slaad  the  teaeliings  of  the  Mble  were  made  the 
niling  guide  of  the  natiTW  especially.  One  of  the  most 
desperate  encounters  was  in  1868,  when  16,000  soldiers, 
under  English  commaDd,  contended  against  3000  na- 
tives, hiding  and  fighting  behind  ramparts.  Another 
struggle  foUowed  in  18U,  and  petty  rebelli<His  have 
been  frequent,  causing  great  expmse  and  troubie  to  the 
colonists,  and  great  demorslization  among  the  convert- 
ed natives.  As  they  learned  to  hate  the  adonists  they 
came  to  bate  their  religion,  and  invented  one  of  their 
own,  called  How-bowisa,  those  who  pcofeased  It  being 
called  How-howa.  It  was  a  most  ahaord  niztam  of 
their  old  euperstitioos  with  some  BihH  tenets,  and  a 
virtual  return  to  heathenism.  One  Te  Kooti  made 
himself  fimions  fighting  with  a  handful  of  foUowers 
against  the  English  from  1866  to  1872,  when  the  pur- 
suit of  him  was  vutoally  dMudoned.  Since  that  tune 
the  Datives  have  been  more  quiet,  and  the  oolootsta  seem 
moK  disfMsed  to  try  the  elnct  <^  kind  treatment  and 
condliadotL  By  the  constitution  of  1872  the  natives 
were  made  voters,  and  eligible  to  office.  Four  of  them 
have  been  recently  elected  members  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  Liegislature.  A  noted  European  traveller,  who 
has  recently  been  among  the  Maori  tribes  d«u  Ldke 
Taopo,  in  the  central  district  at  Noctbem  Kew  Zealand, 
sends  a  very  interesting  aeoonnt  of  the  How-bows  In 
that  quarter.  These,  though  maintaining  an  indepen- 
dent attitude  towards  the  colonial  government  ever 
unce  the  last  war  left  them  unsubdued,  have  not  testi- 
fied any  readiness  to  join  their  co-religionisla  to  the 
north  on  the  Waikato  in  the  outrages  which  have  lately 
raised  the  fear  of  fresh  hostilities.  AcoonUng  to  his  re- 
port How-bowiKn  has  toned  down  froni  its  first  hlood- 
thlis^  extttvagances  into  a  qoiet  and  reapeotaUa  sort 
of  monotlidsm.  The  How-howa  have  agreed  to  r^eet 
the  yew  Teatament  in  its  enliiety,  hot  they  have  ao> 
cepted  the  Old,  and  from  their  native  tranalations  of  it 
erected  what  is,  in  (kct,  a  Jndaism  of  thdr  own.  They 
have  even  dropped  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  to 
take  up  that  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath;  and,  in  bet,  in  all 
things  conform  to  Jflnrish  practice  so  £v  aa  their  IedowI- 
edge  enables  them  to  go.  At  the  headquarters  of  the 
tribe,  the  Ureweras,  who  have  a  great  knowledge  of 
Scripture,  morning  and  evening  services  are  invaria- 
bly recited  daily.  The  services  consist  chiefiy  in  chant- 
ing in  chorus  verses  of  the  Psalms,  and  conclude  with 
abort  extemporaneous  prayers  by  one  of  the  chiefs, 

Te  show  the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity  in  theae 
Isltnds,  we  give  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  num- 
ber of  communicants  in  the  eastern  district,  frooi  the 
year  1840,  whea  the  Church  consisted  entirely  of  na- 
tive! who  came  bcm  the  Bay  of  Islands,  priniapally  as 
teachers  1 
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Here  we  have  illustrated  the  fact,  seen  in  almost  all 
missionary  history,  that  while  during  the  fint  years  of 
a  mission  the  results  an  scarody  perc^>Ubie  and  the 
prospecU  discouraging,  yet,  when  the  Gospel  fairiy  gets 
a  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  a  people,  however  desperate 
their  case  might  seem,  its  jwogress  will  be  and 
powerfiiL  A&a  twenty  yMn'  labor  In  Mew  Zealand 
the  number  of  communicants  reported  was  but  8,  and 
they  were  all  at  one  station ;  but  here  is  an  increase  in 
ten  yeaf%  in  one  district,  froin  29  to  2898 1 


Knee  the  introdoctiaa  ofChristiant^  agrcatdunft 
has  taken  place.  The  natives  have  abandoiMd  ImUo^ 
ing,  and  are  now  generaUy  dothed  like  civiUsed  mm, 
and  posHsa  *''**™|  baid^  fimdtnrci  bonaea,  and  eabm^ 
edlmds.  CanmbalimwaacnnrdaioatftooibyCUfr 
tiani^,  and,  as  Scherxer  tells  US,  "any  dlnrian  to  tUlj 
nviriling  practice  is  very  painfbl  to  the  New  Zcalsnda^ 
asremindii^  him  of  his  low  position  in  the  scale  of  sa- 
tionb  Every  time  we  endeavored  to  make  any  mqimj 
of  the  natives  respecting  this  custom  tbey  withbm 
with  an  ashamed  lot^"  Infantimde  alao^  whidl  pfr 
vailfd  largely  among  them  in  their  days  of  bcatbafii^, 
is  now  ndversally  abolished,  and  the  same  is  the  csn' 
with  davery  and  polygaay.  One  half  of  the  HaM 
adulta  can  read  and  write,  and  two  thirds  of  them  be- 
long to  Christian  cburcbee.  They  geaatwUy  pnctiee 
agricnltnre,  bat  will  not  work  very  hard,  tbtj  an 
good  sailon  and  fishennen,  and  indeed  more  than  s 
hundred  ooasting  vessda  of  a  good  sine  an  now  tlie 
property  of  natirea.  But  from  various  oaasea,cspeeialhr 
from  the  introdoctioa  of  new  disoaaca,  their  numbtn 
an  ra;Mdly  diminishing.  In  1872  the  number  of  the 
aborigines,  fbrmeriy  computed  at  100,00(^  was  kss  thie 
40,000,  neariy  all  in  the  Nwth  Island. 

Kducation  has  been  liberally  provided  for,  chiefiy  b<r 
the  Chnich  organisatimu,  and  there  are  good  acbosb 
in  all  the  towiMi  In  sona  pntvitwea  atate  aid  is  gim 
to  both  nalknal  and  denominational  s^iooIb;  in  eAtn 
only  to  the  national  A  univertity  has  been  eetsblisbrd 
at  Dunedin,  and  high  schools  exist  in  many  of  tfaa 
towns.  In  1872  there  were  in  all  897  schools,  602  teach- 
ers, and  22,180  pupils.  Among  the  reli^^oos  denomim- 
tions  the  Cbureh  of  England  has  alwaya  Uikm  the  ksd, 
having  sent  out  the  Am  ndsMooary  to  the  native^  the 
Bar,  Samnel  Harsdea,  in  1814.  The  flnt  Inabop^  tht 
Rev.  Q.  A.  Selwyo,  was  appmntcd  in  184L  At  the 
fifth  general  synod  of  the  English  Episoopnl  Choch  in 
New  Zealand,  which  met  at  Dunedin  in  the  early  part 
of  1871,  encouraging  reports  were  presented  of  the  pmjc- 
rees  of  religion  throughout  the  colony.  In  additioo 
to  the  parochial  work  carried  on  among  the  coloniKs,  i( 
was  stated  that  the  number  of  native  dergymen  in  ooo- 
neethm  with  that  Choidi  was  14,wldle^NmtlO0Opa- 
aona  wm  rqxirted  aa  oomnonicanla.  Thoa  an  now 
sis  Insbopa  <k  that  Chnieh  In  the  idanda.  The  support 
of  the  churches  comes  from  home  grants,  lands  set  span 
for  Church  purposes,  snd  voluntary  contrUmtkna.  The 
Wealeyans  oommfloced  missions  in  1819,  and  now  hare 
77  cbapeb,  and  a  la^er  number  of  adberata  among 
the  natives  than  aqy  otb»  denoninatioD.  In  the  thite 
districts  into  which  the  Islands  an  tUvided  the  nnmbei 
of  principal  stations  or  circuits  is  82,  in  connection  witb 
which  48  ordained  ministers  are  employed,  with  2687 
membera  under  thai  pastoral  care,  and  GOOO  children  in 
the  Sabbath  and  day  schools.  Seversl  other  leligiotu 
bodies  have  been  organized  and  are  flomisbing.  Tb< 
[Movinoe  of  Otago  van  settled  by  Seoteh  Freabyteriam 
and  tbey  are  numerous  in  that  part  ot  the  islands.  Ii 
the  South  Island  the  North  German  Hisrionaiy  Soeiet; 
has  sustained  misuonariee,  and  accomplished  much  it 
Christiaoiring  the  natives  of  those  parta.  The  Romat 
Catholics,  who  b^^an  their  work  in  1^  under  Inahoi 
Pompaltier,  have  bishops  at  Auckland,  Dunedin,  au 
Wellington.  They  have  succeeded  in  gathering  a  larp 
number  of  adherenta  among  the  coknists,  and  tome  alsi 
ammg  the  natives, 

See  Wakefield,  AdueHhmi  an  JVev  ZboZokI  (Loud 
1846, 2  rolB.  12mo) ;  Folack  (J.  8.^  Mamten  ami  Ck* 
torn  of  NtM>  Ztalattdan  (Lond.  1840,  S  vols.  12mo) 
id.  New  Zealand  (Lond.  1838,  2  vols,  12mo) ;  Power 
SheUAea  m  Ifae  Zealtmd  (Lond.  1849);  Thomson,  Tk- 
Story  of  Jftto  Zeabmd  (Load.  1869) ;  Swainson,  An 
:Zte£BidoiM(jtoCtoIo)iiHi(&)»aiond.l869);  T«yJor,7ili 
Past  and  Prwmt  of  Nob  ZvOtaid  (1868) ;  Hocbstetter 
Nat  Sedomd  (Stuttgard,  1686;  EngL  tnnsL  London 
1866);  Trollope,  Atulralia  cmd  New  Zealand  (Lond 
1878)(  QruD#p«e^^Vi!f4^0^  pt.  Ui,  N*  8 
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lis  Ximkmary  World,  p.  66,  200,  588;  Chambwi,  |  the  incretfe.  For  mtssioiuury  work  in  Niaa,  gee  the  art. 
Cyiitp.  &  y.i  The  Amer,  CgeUip.  s.  t.;  UtUtti  UiBvtg  Halat  ARCBiPEi-Aoa  See  also  Maiaytm  MuceUu' 
Aft,  Not.  SO,  1SS2,  art.  iii;  BladiwooeP*  Magcame,  ■  me»,voL  u;  Het  Eiland  Niat,  H.  J.  Domis;  Craw- 
IffO,  pt  i,  p.  338  sq. ;  .BrttL  Qkot.  Anw  April,  1878,  p.  tesA'tJ>m!r^tiMDiciiomify(}dmd^ 


»■].;  JaD.1878,p.l26.  (J.H.WO 

Vayelah  is  tibe  name  of  a  deity  mnafaipped  I7  the 
nont  Airfi^ff^  before  the  dqrs  orUohainnied. 

Vesi'ah  (Hebu  JVetn'ool,  n'<X3,  jaiwtriouf ;  Sept 
Em  ii,  M;  N*9«a,  Neh.  vii,  &6;  v.  r.  Vtiii, 
Nmm;  Talg;  JVofia^  the  fiuher  of  ■  bmily  of  Nethimm 
vbo  letBRwd  bom  BatQrlon  with  Zerabbebd  (Ezra  ii, 
H;Reh.Tii,86}.  aC.fi8«. 

WOa  (HdkJVcAA',  'S^S»,fixtd,atagaTri»om  [as 
iiil^x,5;  xiii,S,4;  1  C^ron. xi, 6] ;  SeptNacrf^ 
r.t.  Vmi^  a  dty  in  tin  ^epbelab  or  maritime  plain 
of  Jodab;  mentioned  between  Asbnab  and  Keilah  (Joeb. 
XT,  48),  in  the  group  in  the  sontb-weetero  part  of  the 
hnij  n^ion  CKeil,  CommatL  ad  ioc).  EoMbitu  aod 
Jmime  ^to  it  the  aame  name  (Samfi,  Ifatib),  and  place 
it  at  tbe  ninth  (Jerome,  aeventh)  mile  from  Eieuthe- 
mpofii  towarda  Hebnm  (OmomaM.».Y,  Neeaib).  It  is 
donbtloB  the  present  BtU-Nwib,  ritaated  on  a  rising 
gcDood,  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  and  mountain  traot, 
two  and  a  hilf  hours  from  Beit-Jebrin  towarda  Hebron 
(Kobinaon,  Bib.  Re*,  n,  848  sq.,  404;  iii,  13;  Schwarz, 
Point  p.  104%  It  has  mina  of  oonaiderable  extent, 
ofiKtallj  a  nuurive  tower  nxtr  feet  aquare,  with  the 
fmdationt  of  another  great  fabric,  and  broken  columns 
mA  kige  bai]ding.fltoneB  (Porter,  HaMook,  p.  280). 
ToUr^  however,  deeciibea  it  an  inatgidfieant  cupola 
mih  a  few  nnD^  {Dritta  Wtmienuigt  p.  UO). 

Keslkini;  RexInotlL  SeeTjiunnx 

Nlaa,  an  important  East  India  island  to  the  weat 
of  Sunatn,  in  18'  W"-l°  86'  N.  laL,  and  97O-980  E. 
kng:,  with  an  ares  of  about  1576  square  miles,  belongs 
to  iloDaDd,  and  had  in  1867,  when  the  Dutch  took  poe- 
jHBoo,  a  population  about  170,000.  There  are  ser- 
eial  places  where  ahipe  can  anchor  and  take  in  provis- 
isoa^  water,  etc.  On  the  east  coast  is  the  village  Nias, 
and  00  the  west  Stlorongang,  Little  islands  and  coral 
ledi  lie  hen  and  thaw  on  the  coast,  which  in  aone 
pliMS  is  steeps  while  monntain-cbauiB  nin  from  the 
aMtb-caattothenoith-west.  There  is  a  greater  breadth 
of  exeelleat  farming-grouDdt  than  tbe  population,  re- 
dnced  by  internal  wars  and  the  exportation  of  slaves, 
cm  properly  cultivate.  They  grow  rice,  cocoa-nuts, 
btaanss,  tobaeoO)  sugar-cane,  etc,  and  annually  export 
aboetlKMnOpoanda  of  pepper.  Cat- 
tla  sad  horses  have  been  imported, 
■ad  they  pay  great  attention  to  the 
laiiiag  of  pigs  and  fowls.  Fonnerty, 
•boot  900  Niaaaei*  were  carried  away 
■uaaally  as  slavee  to  Bat* via  and 
Mher  ptacca,  and  though  thia  traffic 
hai  bean  in  a  great  meaaiin  supfnesi- 
(d,  it  is  itiU  to  aooM  extent  carried 
mdndestinely. 

The  TTiiwi  IS  are  of  the  Malay  race, 
but  bifer  than  tbe  Malays  ueoally 
ue.    They  are  gentle,  sober,  and 
peaeefol,  nmarkaUy  ingenious  in 
biadicraft,  ornamenting  their  honsce 
«iih  wood-carvings,  foif^g  arms, 
etc  Tbe  woaen  labor  in  the  6dds, 
the  ckildren  weave  mats,  while  the 
WB  bok  afker  the  live-stock,  and 
Imu  tbe  deer  and  wild  swine.  They 
■Ofship  a  anperior  deity,  and  fear  a 
powerfol  one,  who  pursues  them  if 
t^  do  eviL  Ptdygamy  ia  permitted,  but  is  rare.  The 
1^  to  Oebiide^fomily  is  from  96010  •600.  Divorce 
■  Bot  allowed,  and  adottecy  ia  ponisbed  by  the  death  of 
both  peniea.    Dead  boifiee  are  placed  in  coffins  above 
tbe  gnnnd,  and  oreepeis  and  flowering  shrubs  planted, 
vUch  ipeedtty  grow  iqi  and  cover  them.   Trade  is  on 


voor  Ntd.  I»»         1860V-Chamber^  Cgdcp.  a.  v. 

Nlbt^,  AirroMio,  an  Itafiu  anhMdogiat  of  high 
Celebris,  was  bom  at  Borne  in  179%  and  died  in  that 

ci^  Dec  39, 1B39.  Nibby  was  one  of  those  who,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  Winckdmann,  made  an  elab- 
orately minute  investigation  of  the  remuns  of  an- 
tiquity a  q>ecial  study.  The  first  woA  that  made 
him  known  was  bis  translation  of  Pansanius,  with  aoti- 
quariao  and  critical  notea.  In  1820  ha  was  appointed 
profeaaorofaichiBoIogyintbeUnivefu^orBoine.  In 
tbe  same  year  appeared  his  edition  of  Nardini's  Roma 
AMiica ;  and  in  1887  and  1688  his  learned  and  admir- 
able AnaJiti  Storicotopogrqfieo-anliquaria  ddla  curia 
de  Contorni  di  Roma,  to  which  was  added  (1^  and 
1840)  a  description  of  the  dty  of  Rome  itsel£  Among 
his  other  writings  nu^  be  mentioned  his  Le  diura 
Roma  ^segHoU  da  W.  Gdt,  and  a  large  nmnber  of  val- 
liable  treatises  on  the  form  and  arrangement  of  tbe 
earliest  Christian  churches,  the  drcos  of  Caracalla,  the 
temple  of  Fortuna  at  Pmneete,  the  graves  of  the  Hontii 
and  the  Cutiatii,  etc. 

Nlbliu  (Heb.  lfa<Aax',  in^3  [r.  r.  Tnas,  and  even 
^nsS],  of  uncertain  meaning;  SepU  Ni^^''^  or  Nai^c 
[v.  r.  'kfiaaZip  or  tiaffaaZip  or '  EfiXaZ^p,  the  last  syl- 
Isble  evidently  being  tbe  Assyrian  terminatitm  auar,  or 
the  Babylonian  e»ar] ;  Tulg.  Iftbdm),  a  ddty  of  the 
Avites,  fntiodnced  by  them  into  Samaria  In  the  time  of 
niiilmimfff  (2  Kii^is  xvii,  81).  There  is  no  eertun 
infbmuUion  aa  to  tbe  duuacter  of  the  deity,  or  the  fi»m 
of  the  idol  80  named.  The  labUna  derived  tbe  name 
from  a  Hebrew  root  n^>aeh'  (HIS), "  to  bark,"  and  hence 
assigned  to  it  the  figure  of  a  dog,  or  a  dog-headed  man 
(Jems.  Talm.  A  boda  Sara,  iii,  42S ;  Bab.  Tahn.  Sanhedr. 
68,  2).  There  is  noapriori  improbability  in  this;  the 
Egyptians  worshipped  the  dog  (Plutarch,  Dt  It.  44),  end 
aocordiog  to  tbe  opinion  current  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomaas  they  represented  Annbis  as  a  dog-headed  man, 
though  Wilkinson  (J  ncfjgjpti,  440^  aeootui  series)  as- 
serts that  thia  waa  a  ndstake,  titt  head  being  in  leaU^ 
that  of  a  jackaL  See  Ahdbis.  Some  indications  of  the 
worship  of  the  dog  bare  been  found  in  Syria,  a  ctdoaaal 
figure  of  a  dog  having  formerly  existed  between  Berytas 
and  Tripolis  (Uarmarel,  in  Bobn'a  Early  Travds  m 
PaUtt.  p.  412),    A  singular  trace  of  this  is  found  in  a 


Gnostic  Representation  ofa  Dog-headed  Flgarck 

basaltic  gem  in  the  collection  of  viscount  Strangford. 
It  is  still  more  to  the  point  to  observe  that  on  one  of  tiie 
alaba  (bond  at  Khonabad  and  represented  by  Botta  (pL 
141),  we  have  tbe  front  of  a  temple  depicted  with  an 
animal  near  the  entrance,  which  can  be  nothing  else 

than  a  bitch  suckling  a  PB^^  ^e«O0^^^ 
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having,  however,  diatppeand.  The  wnship  ot  idols ' 
repnacnting  the  fauraaa  body  mirmoiinted  by  the  head 
of  an  animal  (as  in  the  well-known  case  of  Nisroch)  was 
common  among  the  Aasyrians  (see  also  Rawlinson,  A  nc 
Mottarckia,  x,  -294;  Th^venot,  Itm.  i,  805;  La  Roque, 
p.  227  J  Paul  Lucas, /<>ii.m  jina  Jtftn.  etc^  p.  262).  In 
the  S^ian  books  the  corresponding  name  ia  that  of  an 
evil  dMDOo,  who  nta  oo  a  throne  upon  the  earth,  while 
hia  feet  reat  on  the  bottom  of  Tartanu;  but  it  ia  doubb- 
ftal  whether  tfaia  should  be  identified  with  the  Avite 
MiUias  (Geaen.  Theaavr.  p.  842 ;  Iken,  Diaeri.  de  Idola 
A'Ackat,  ia  his  Dateriaiiont,  i,  166  aq. ;  Norfoerg,  Ono- 
matt.  Cod,  Naaar.  p.  99;  Beyer,  Add.  to  Selden's  DU 
Sgr.  p.  821). 

Niblook,  Ibjuah,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Monaghan  County,  Ireland,  in  1794.  He 
atudied  divinity  under  the  care  of  Jtdui  Dick,  D.D.,  pro- 
femor  of  theology  in  the  United  Seoearion  Church  in 
Glaq^,  Scotland,  and  was  licenaed  to  preach  in  1817, 
He  came  to  America  in  1818,  and  commenced  imme- 
diately to  preach  in  Philadelphia.  In  December  of  the 
aame  year  he  was  induced  to  go  west  of  the  Alleghany 
moontainsi-where  he  received  appointments  to  supply 
the  vacancies  northwest  of  the  Alleghany  River  for  three 
months.  On  April  2S,  1819,  he  was  called  by  the  united 
congregations  of  Butter  and  White  Oak  Spriogi,  over 
whkh  he  waa  oidaiDed  and  inatalled,  Iqr  the  Hmiimga- 
helaAaBocuteReA>nnedPrertiyte^,inHayofthc  aame 
year.  His  ministry  in  Butler  County  lasted  for  over 
forty-flve  yean,  during  which  time  many  colonies 
branched  off  from  the  field  of  his  labors,  whose  influence 
baa  been  felt  extenaiveiy  in  building  up  flourishing  oon- 
giegations  in  the  great  West  He  died  June  29, 1864. 
Dr.  Niblock  was  a  minister  of  modest  diqxMition  and 
retiring  habita.  He  was  an  able  and  ftithfnl  expositor 
of  the  Scriptures.  His  life  waa  one  of  adf-ilenial  and 
arduous  labor.  See  Wiiaoa,  PntbkBitUAImmae,  1866, 
p.  277.  (J.L.S.) 

Hib'sbail  (Heh.  Mbftcm',  11^13  [bat  with  the 
def.  article],  Ught  toil  [Geaen.]  ot'/ortreu  [Furst]; 
Sept.  NijSffdv  V.  r.  Nn^Xa^wv),  a  dty  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Secacah  and  the  "  City 
of  Salt"  (Josh.  XV,  62).  It  is  barely  mentioned  by 
Ensebins  and  Jerome  (Onomatl.  s.  v.  Nephram).  It  is 
posnMy  the  rained  site  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map 
as  Kati  d'Zeixnan  on  Wady  Hasaseh,  which  runs  op 
from  the  Dead  Sea  not  far  N.  of  Ain-Jidy. 

Nioaea.   See  Nicaan  Councils. 

Niceean  CotmcUs  (Condlittm  Nimnum).  Im- 
portant ecclesiastical  assemblies  were  held  at  Nicea  or 
Nice,  formerly  a  ci^  of  Bithynia,  in  Aria  Minor,  sit- 
uated on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Ascania.  It  was 
built,  or  rather  rebuilt  (for  an  older  town  had  existed 
on  its  tate)t  by  Antigonns,  the  son  of  Philip  (RC  316), 
and  rectived  the  name  of  AntigonSa,  which  Lysima- 
chu8.changed  to  Nicna,  in  honor  of  bis  wife.  It  was  a 
handsome  town,  and  of  great  importance  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors^  all  tho  streets 
Cfoeaed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  from  a  mag- 
nidoent  monument  in  the  centre  the  four  gates  of  the 
dty  were  visible.  It  was  the  second  dty  of  Bithynia, 
only  twenty  Ei^lish  miles  from  the  imperial  residence 
of  Nioomedea,  and  earily  accessible  by  sea  and  land 
from  all  pans  of  the  empire.  It  became  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  even  disputed  with  Nicomedea  the 
dtle  of  metropcdis  of  Bithynia.  Under  the  Byzantine 
emperors  it  was  long  a  bulwark  against  Uie  Arabs  and 
Se^uks,  the  latter  of  whom  conquered  it  about  1080. 
Before  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  taken  from  them 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  first  crusade,  but  was  restored  at 
the  next  treaty  of  peace.  In  1204,  Constantinople  hav- 
ing become  the  seat  of  a  Latin  empire,  Theodore  Las- 
caris  made  Nictea  the  capital  of  a  Greek  kingdom  or 
empire  in  Western  Asia,  comprehending  Bithynia,  My- 
ata,  Ionia,  and  a  part  of  Lydia.   He  was  succeeded  by 


John  Docaa  Vatatser  (1222-56),  Theodore  U  (12&&-M 
John  Lascaris  (1269),  and  Mi<'im»l  Pslmlogus,  who 
1261  transferred  the  seat  of  power  to  CotMtantinofj 
In  1830  the  city  surrendered  to  Orkban,  aod  wn  i 
corporated  with  the  recently  founded  Ottoman  a^a 
NicM  is  now  a  miserable  Turkish  village,  iMtii  (d 
mpted  firom  Eic  HiKauiv),  at  only  aome  1600  inhah 
tanb^  and  then  remains  nothing  but  a  mde  ^ctnn  i 
the  solitary  church  of  St  Mary  to  tbe  memory  of  m 
event  which  hu  ^ven  tbe  place  a  name  in  tlw  faiitJ 
of  the  worid.  1 

I,  Two  Church  conunls  have  been  held  at  Niota.  fai 
only  one  of  these  was  property  oecamenical,  and  it  | 
re^rded  as  the  first  and  most  important  of  such  amf 
cib.  "Next  to  the  apoatoUc  council  at  Jerussleiu 
saya  Sehat^  "it  is  the  moat  important  and  the  moa  1 
luatrioua  of  all  the  coondls  of  Christendom"  {CkB^ 
in,  630).  It  was  convened  by  the  emperor  Constantiai 
in  AD,  826.  With  the  imperial  invitation  for  attest 
ance  the  different  bishops  were  proffered  tbe  service  d 
public  ooQveyancee  for  themselves  and  two  presbyun 
and  three  servants ;  and  when  the  618  Insbops  who  bad 
complied  with  the  emperor's  request  gathered  atHica^ 
tbe  emperor  himself  opened  the  council  on  Jnne  19  ia 
bis  own  palace,  and  its  use  for  future  sesdons  was  sF- 
forded  to  the  eodedastical  gathering,  as  it  appears  fron 
the  records  that  the  sessions,  ctmtinuing  for  two  montbi, 
were  held  sometimes  at  the  palace  and  sometimes  at 
a  church  or  aome  public  building.  The  ea][Hie,  at 
the  rime  of  tbe  call  of  the  conndl,  bad  in  all  aiwa 
1800  tHshope  (1000  for  the  Greek  prorinces,  800  fm 
tbe  Latin),  and  of  these,  if  818  attended,  as  reported 
by  Athanadus  {Ad  A/rot,  c  2.  et  al.),  Socntes  {BuL 
EccUs.  bk.  viii),  and  Theodoret  {BitL  Ecdts,  i,  7),  there 
were  one  sixth  of  the  episcopal  sees  represented  at 
Nic«a — a  large  number,  indeed,  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideradon  the  vastneaa  of  the  imperial  realm  and  the 
difflculdea  of  travel  in  those  times.  Induding  the  pra- 
byters  and  deaoona  and  other  attendantt^  the  numbs 
may  have  amoonted  in  all  to  between  IWO  and  SOOQ. 
Host  of  the  Eastern  provinces  were  strongly  represent- 
ed. Beddes  a  great  number  of  obscure  me^Kritia^ 
there  were  sevc^  distinguished  and  venenble  men, 
as  e.g.  Eusebius  of  CiBsarea,  who  was  roost  eminent  fil 
learning;  tbe  yoimg  archdeacmi  Athanadus,  who  »c- 
companied  the  bishop  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  fat 
zeal,  intellect,  and  eloqurace.  Some,  as  confesaus,  ttiB 
bore  in  thdr  body  the  mariEs  of  Christ  from  the  timei 
of  persecution ;  Paphnntius  of  tbe  Upper  Thebaid,  Pot- 
amon  of  Heraklea,  whose  right  eye  bad  been  pot  out, 
aod  Paul  of  Neo-Cteearea,  who  had  been  tortured  will 
red-bot  iron  under  Licinius,  and  was  crippled  in  bod 
his  hands.  Others  were  distinguished  for  extraocdinai; 
ascetic  holines^  and  even  for  miraculous  works;  likt 
Jacob  of  mdlHs^  wbo  had  spent  yean  as  a  hermit  ii 
forests  and  cbvm,  and  lived  like  a  wild  beast  on  rood 
and  leaves,  and  Spyridlon  (or  St  S|Hro)  Cyprns,  tbi 
patron  of  the  Ionian  Ides,  who  even  after  his  ordina- 
tdon  remuned  a  dmple  shepherd.  The  latin  Church 
on  the  contrary,  had  only  seven  del^atee:  fnnn  Spain 
Hodos  or  Oaius  of  Cordova,  the  aUest  and  most  in- 
flnenrial  of  the  Weatm  representatives;  ftom  Ftranoe 
Nicadua  of  D^on;  from  North  Africa,  Cedlian  o< 
Carthage;  from  Pannonia,  Domnus  of  Stride;  fron 
luly,  Eusto^us  of  Mihm  and  Marcus  of  Calalnria: 
from  Rome,  the  two  presbyters  Victor  or  Vitus  ttol 
Vincentius,  as  ddegatee  of  the  aged  pope  Sylvester  I. 
who  found  it  impoadble  to  attend  in  persoo.  A  Peidai 
iHshop,  John,  also,  and  a  Gothic  Ushop,  Theoplulna,  th* 
foremnnor  aod  teacher  of  the  Gothic  BiUe  ttandatm 
Ulftlas,  were  present. 

Various  theories  have  been  propounded  to  explain 
Constantine's  dm  in  cdling  this  ooundL  ^  some  ■> 
is  represented  as  having  served  a  poUtioal  purpose  (based 
on  Eu9d)iu8,  Vita  Comtcaa.  iii,  ^);  by  othm  it  is  re- 
garded as  intended  to  reatoie  quiet  to  the  Church,  and 
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tte  Chsvdi  was  at  tbtt  time  greedy  dirided— 
tec  cntiDg  Ihnt  patties ;  one,  which  may  be  called 
i!»  vrtMaz  party,  hdd  flnnly  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
iary  of  Chriit ;  the  second  was  the  A  riam  party  [see 
Amsu];  and  the  third,  which  waa  in  the  minority, 
iiiiag  eoocifiatofy  or  middle  ground,  and  consendng  to 
dtmtat  aodi  chrirtological  expresnoos  as  all  partiea 
oM  eosMtent^  V**  qwo;  t^Cf  aekiunrledged  the 
drae  oatane  of  Oiiiat  in  goienl  Biblical  tenna,  but 
iTuiM  the  oaa  of  the  term  i/woAaiot  [see  Homooc- 
nxs],  wtiA  tba  Aiiana  deczied  as  nnscripttiral,  Sabel- 
fin,  tnd  malerialiacie.  Aicc(»diiig  to  Pusey, "  He  (I.  e. 
Cwmtiiie)  did  not  nnderstiDd  the  doctrine,  and  at- 
acbed  at  much  or  more  importance  to  uniformity  in 
btpinf  EiataraatD  oniQrof&itl).  Indeed,  be  bim- 
■If  at  this  time  bdiered  in  no  doctrine  but  that 
VmUmce,  and  qtared  no  terms  (rf*  cmitempt  as  to  the 
patiaaii/  the  dispute  between  Alexander  and  Arias" 
{C^tmUt  tftlte  0art^  p.  102) ;  yet  it  would  seem  that 
Cmtadne  only  called  a  cooncU  when  he  believed  it 
nrpaabfe  lo  nUam  peace  between  the  contending  psr- 
^  U  napeetiT^  br  Aiioa  and  Alexander,  and  now 
mti  onr  the  case  for  aHlemant  to  the  bishops,  who 
^fond  to  him  to  be  tbe  repreaentaUTca  of  Uod  and 
Chri«,tha  organs  of  the  ^rine  Spirit  "that  enlight- 
oed  nd  guided  tbe  Church,"  and  he  appears  to  hare 
b«p«tl  that  wbea  in  council  asKmbled,  analogous  to  the 
mibfabwl  cutom  tit  deciding  controTerries  in  the  sin- 
^  ptonaoM  by  aasemtiliea  composed  of  all  tbe  provin- 
6d  bidwii^  they  would  be  aUe  to  diqtose  of  the  present 


XiieBaipleteeoneelxHi  of  tbe  transaction  of  this  Ni- 
m  (BcaweaicJ  coandl  have  come  down  to  us.  Some 
Kcnait  of  the  bishops  who  composed  this  aasembly  is 
pnn  by  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret.  It  is  un- 
rxnjsa  who  prended,  bat  it  is  generally  sappoeed  that 
tk  pRsidatt  was  Hoaius^  bishop  of  Corduba  (Cordova), 
in  Spain.  From  tbe  repota  of  two  of  Ita  attendants, 
AAwarins  and  Ensdnoa  of  Omaiea,  we  lean  that  it 
WM  tmy  mainly  with  tbe  settlement  of  the  different 
dvirioli^ical  vlewa.  The  opening  seasons  were  princi- 
psQr  dcTotad,  according  to  these  writers,  to  a  conrndera- 
tiea  «f  Arian  views,  and  resulted  finally  in  the  personal 
fTimnation  of  Arias  himself.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
■siataB  that  the  Son  of  God  was  a  cnatore,  made 
fcn  nothing;  that  there  waa  a  time  when  he  bad  no 
txMmee;  that  be  was  capable  of  bis  own  fiee  will  of 
>ifht  and  wrong.  Athananos,  although  at  the  lime 
hrt  a  iteacnn,  drew  the  attention  of  tlK  whole  council 
by  hk  marvdloBS  penetration  in  noravelling  and  laying 
*p*  the  artifiees  of  tbe  heretical  views  of  Arias  and 
bit  UVmn;  be  resisted  Ensebios,  Theognis,  and  Ha- 
t%  the  chief  auppmrteca  of  Ariut^  and  evinced  such  xeal 
aMHHs  gf  tbe  true  ^th  that  be  atlnct«dboth  the 
■dnotion  «f  an  Cutbi>Ua  and  the  bitter  hatred  of  the 
iriaa  party.  We  are  told  that  so  great  and  fai^reach- 
isf; «» the  iD&Hoce  of  Athanasios'a  criticism  that  many 
*fdKArians  became  doubtful  of  their  own  stand-point, 
■dagfateanoftbemabundonedthecaaseofArins.  The 
■AodsK  thamselvea  became  enthnsiaBtic  in  behalf  of 
^tamtt and  when  Ensebim of  Cnaraa  pn^xwed  a 
«teisB  of  faith— an  andent  ndestiman  confeerimi, 
*^  was  very  rimilar  to  the  mcene,  and  acknowledged 
iht  tSrne  nature  trf'  Christ  in  general  Ubllcal  term% 
itf  araded  tbe  term  in  qoeation,  d/ioovmof,  ccmmh- 
*"*wiii,  of  tke  mime  essowe— they  rejected  it,  though 
tkc  npenr  bad  aeen  and  ^)pnmd  this  oonfeaeion,  and 
na  tba  AiianminDiUywvrerea^  to  accept  it.  They 
"■M  a  oeed  whidi  no  Aiian  could  honestly  sab- 
aad  especially  faMoated  on  insertuig  the  expres- 
iraiviMaf,  which  the  Arians  so  much  ob|ected  to. 
^  tefacis  OaaDy  preeented  thrmigh  Horios  of  Cor- 
^  »atka  eonfeflsion,  which  be<»me  the  tvbetonee 
'  ^it  is  BOW  known  and  owned  by  the  orthodox 
f^iitti  of  Christianity  al  the  well-known  Nvxfte 
^     v.).   The  (bUowing  Is  tbe  Utia  text  of  this 


"Credlmns  In  Beom,  Patrem  omnlpotentem,  omnlmn 
vislMUnm  et  Invlslblllnm  Crentorem.  Be  iu  Dnmiuum 
Jesom  Christum  FlIlmnDel.ostam  ex  Patie,  et Unl)cenl- 
tnin,  hoc  est,  ex  substantli  PatrU,  Denm  ex  Ven,  Lumen 
de  Lnmlne,  Beam  verum  ex  Deo  vero,  genlum  n<in  ffiic- 
tnm,  et  conanbetaDtlslem  Fatri  per  qnem  omnia  beta 
annt,  Um  In  ccells  qnam  In  teriA.  Qui  propter  nos  tauml- 
uce  et  propter  nostram  salntem  desceudlt,  et  locamatae 
est  et  bono  fkctoa  est;  passasestjelresurrindttertUdle; 
St  asceudit  In  crnlos,  ventnnu  Inde  ad  Jndleandam  vtvM 
etmonnosk  Bt  In  Splritnm  aancmm." 

Elev«i  copies  of  this  creed  in  Greek  are  extant.  The 
dedsion  of  the  council  having  been  laid  before  Con- 
Btantine,  be  saw  clearly  that  the  Eusebian  formula 
would  not  pass ;  and,  as  he  had  at  heart,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  the  most  nearly  unanimous  dectnon  which  was 
poarible,  he  gave  his  vmce  tat  tbe  dii^mted  word,  and 
declared  that  he  recognised  in  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  bishops  the  work  of  God,  and  received  it  with 
reverence,  declaring  that  all  those  persons  should  be 
banished  who  refuaed  lo  submit  to  it.  Upon  this  the 
Arians,  through  fear,  also  anathematized  the  dogmas 
condemned,  and  subscribed  the  faith  laid  down  by  the 
conodl;  that  they  did  ao  only  outwardly  was  shown  by 
tbdr  subaequent  conduct.  It  was  declared  its  advo- 
cates that  It  was  presented  after  mature  deliberation,  and 
after  diligent  consultation  of  all  that  the  holy  evange- 
lists and  apostles  have  taught  upon  the  subject;  and  it 
proceeded  to  set  forth  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church 
in  a  creed,  in  which,  in  order  to  defy  all  the  subtleties  of 
the  Arians,  the  council  thought  good  to  expreee  by  the 
l«nn  "  eonstdjstantial,"  ofutovmos,  the  divine  essence  or 
substance  which  is  common  to  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
AoconUng  to  Athinasin^  this  creed  waa  in  a  great  toeas* 
ore  composed  by  HoaiBS  of  Cordova.  It  was  written  ont 
by  HermogoMst  Wsbop  of  Cnsarea,  in  Cappadocia,  and 
subscribed,  together  with  the  condemnation  of  tbe  dog- 
mas and  expreauona  of  Ariua,  by  all  the  btehopa  present 
withtheexceprionofafewoftbeArians.  Socrates  (lib. 
i,  cb.  6)  says  that  all  tbe  bishops  except  five;  Baro< 
nius,  that  aU  except  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  Theo^ 
nis  of  Niena  assented  to  the  use  of  the  word  Afiooivtoc. 
According  to  Cave,  Secundue  of  Ptolemais  and  Theog> 
nis  of  Bfarmorica  alone  refused,  and  Eusebius  rigned. 
Arius  himself  was  banished  by  Constantioe's  order  to 
niyria,  where  he  remained  until  his  recall,  which  took 
place  fire  yean  after.  See  fx  fhrther  delidla  the  arti- 
cle A  ai  AH  IBM. 

Tbe  main  oljectof  the  comwil  being  thus  achieved, 
the  fathers  proceeded  to  determine  otha  matters  which 
were  brought  before  them :  FirsL  They  cmndered  tbe 
sul^ect  of  the  Meletian  schism,  which  for  some  time 
past  had  divided  Egypt,  and  they  decreed  that  Meletius 
should  keep  tbe  title  and  rank  of  bishop  in  his  see  of 
Lycoptdis,  in  Egypt,  forbidding  him  however  to  perform 
any  episcopal  functions;  also  that  th^  whom  he  had 
elevated  to  any  ecclesiastical  dignities  should  be  adout- 
,ted  to  communion,  upon  condition  that  they  should  take 
ran^  after  those  who  were  enrolled  in  any  parish  Iwa- 
fiotKia ;  the  district  under  a  bishop^  Juriadiction,  which 
we  now  call  a  "  diocese,"  was  so  styled  in  the  primiUre 
Church)  or  chorcb,  and  who  bad  been  ordained  by  Al- 
exander.  Second.  They  decreed  that  throoghoat  the 
Oiureh  tbe  festival  of  Easter  ahould  be  odebrated  on 
tbe  Sunday  aft»  the  fiiU  moon  which  happens  next 
after  March  31.  Third.  They  published  twenty  eannoss 

1.  Bxclndes  from  tbe  axerciae  of  their  ftinetlons  thoea 
peraoDB  In  holy  orders  who  have  made  Ihemsetvee 

eunacbs. 

a.  Forbids  to  raise  neophytes  to  tbe  priesthood  or  epis- 
copate. 

1  Forbids  any  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon  to  have  women 
in  their  booses,  except  their  mothers,  sistere,  annts,  or 
such  women  as  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  slander. 

4.  Declares  that  a  bishop  ought  U  possible  to  be  constt. 
toted  by  All  tbe  bishops  or  the  prorloce,  but  allows  of  his 
coDKcratJan  by  three  at  lenet  with  the  consent  of  the  ab- 
sent bishops,  Bitcnifled  In  writing;  the  consecration  to  be 
flnnlly  conltniied  by  the  metropolitan. 

&  Orders  that  they  who  have  been  separated  tWim  the 
communion  of  the  Chnrch  by  their  own  tdsfaopAballAQtbe 
recdvedfaitooommnnloaebbiMo 
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dil  trnod  shall  be  heM  twice  a  jear  In  tmrr  proTlnce  to 
•zaiiiinelntoMDMiiOMor«zcominnuicattcni.  OD«iynod 
to  b«  held  before  Laot,  and  tbe  aecond  In  aatnmii. 

6.  Intlsts  apon  tbe  preservMioo  of  tbe  rif^ta  aod  priv- 
Ilegea  oT  tbe  btebuM  of  Alexandria,  Antloeb,  and  otber 
provinces.  (The  iixtb  canon  of  Hlcsa,  aonordlDg  to  lite 
Teretun  of  Dionretns  Sxlgans,  "AnUqna  oonraetado  aer- 
vatnr  per  .Sgjplara,  Ub^ram,  el  PeDUpoUm,  at  Alexan- 
drinni  epiKopna  bomm  omninm  habeat  poteetatem; 
qala  et  nrbla  Rome  epieeopo  parllia  moe  en.  Simllfter 
antem  et  apnd  Antlochlam  oeteraagoe  prorlaciaa  eale 
prlril^U  aerventnr  Eccledla.  lUnd  antem  generallter 
ctarnm  est  qnod  si  qola  pnater  metropolltani  Mntentlam 
ftanlt  Bwtna  epUcopaSi  hnnc  maena  sTnodns  deAnlrit 
epiMopnm  esse  noa  oportm"  etc). 

T.  Oranta  to  the  bishop  ot  MO*  tAIla  CapltoHna,  the 
new  cltj  bnllt  by  iSIIaa  Hadrian lu  apon  the  site  of  Jorn- 
salem,  or  near  to  ii),  according  to  andent  tradltioo,  th« 
second  place  of  honor. 

8.  Permits  tboM  who  had  been  ministers  among  the 
Calbsrl  (4.  T.},  and  who  retnnied  into  tbe  bt*eom  of  the 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Chnich,  having  received  impori- 
tton  of  hands,  to  remain  in  the  ranlc  of  tbe  clergy.  Directs, 
however,  that  they  shall.  Id  writing,  make  profession  to 
follow  tbe  decrees  of  the  Church;  and  that  they  shall 
ooBunanleate  with  thoee  who  have  married  twice,  and 
with  those  who  have  performed  penance  fur  relapelns  in 
tine  of  pereecation.  Directs,  farther,  that  in  places  wnere 
there  Is  a  Catholic  bishop  and  a  converted  m8h<>p  of  the 
Ci^iarl,  the  former  shall  reuln  his  rank  and  oflloe,  and 
the  latter  be  considered  only  as  a  priest;  or  the  buhop 
may  assign  him  the  place  of  a  chorepiscopna. 

9.  Declaree  to  be  nnll  and  void  the  ordination  of  prteets 
made  witbont  doe  Inqalry,  and  of  thoee  who  have,  befbre 
ordination,  ocmfoaeed  sins  committed. 

10.  Declares  tbe  same  of  persons  ordained  priests  la  Ig- 
norance,  or  whoae  sin  has  appeared  after  oral  nation. 

11.  Bnacta  that  those  who  have  Mlea  away  la  time  of 
persecution  wfthoat  strong  temptation  ahalt  be  three 
jears  among  tbe  bejirers,  seven  among  tbe  proetrators, 
and  for  two  vears  shall  communicate  with  the  people 
without  offenng  ("  eommnnlcnte  with  tbe  people  iu 
prayer,  witbont  Mlog  admitted  to  the  oblatton ;"  l.  e.  to 
the  bMy  enohaciat,  leeonUng  to  JohiwOD^  wajr  of  onder- 
atandinglt). 

1&  ImpoMS  ten  jmtb'  penance  npon  any  one  of  the 
military,  who*  ha^g  been  deprived  of  a  poet  on  acoonnt 
of  the  faith,  shall,  antv  all,  give  «  bribe,  and  deny  tbe 
Ihtth,  in  order  to  receive  It  back  again. 

18.  Forbids  to  deny  tbe  holr  commnnkxi  to  any  one 
likely  todie. 

1^  Orders  that  ealechnmens  vrim  ban  rriapaad  aliaU 
be  three  nata  among  the  hearers. 

10.  Forbids  hletx^s,  priests,  or  deacons  to  remove  from 
oned^toanMber:  uiyone  offrndingagiriast  this  canon 
to  be  compelled  to  retam  to  bis  own  chnrcb,  ud  his 
translation  to  be  void. 

16.  Frteata  or  deacons  removing  fh>m  their  own  chnrcb, 
not  to  he  recrived  Into  any  other ;  those  who  persist,  to 
be  separated  fron  oomroanion.  If  any  bishop  dare  to  or- 
dain a  naa  belooflDg  to  another  chnrcb,  the  ordination 
tobe  ndd. 

11.  Directs  that  derks  guilty  of  osnry  shall  be  depoeed. 
16.  Forbids  deacona  to  give  tbe  eDCbarfst  to  prteaia,  and 

to  racelve  It  tbemselvea  before  the  prleate,  and  to  dt 
among  the  priests;  olfenders  to  be  deposed. 

19.  Directs  that  FanllanlsU  (q.  v.)  coming  over  to  tbe 
Chnrcb  efaalt  be  baptised  again.  Permits  those  among 
their  clergy  who  are  wlthoat  reproach,  after  baptism,  to 
be  ordained  by  tbe  Catholic  bisbops :  orders  the  eame 
thing  of  deaconesses. 

SO.  Orders  thst  all  persona  shall  ottbr  np  thdr  prayers 
on  Son  days  and  Penteeoet  tUutding. 

U  was  also  proposed  to  add  another  canon,  oijoining 
oootinence  npon  tbe  mairied  detgy;  but  P^ibnutius 
wwmlr  opposed  the  impodtion  ctf  such  s  yoke,  and  pre- 
vailed, so  that  the  proposal  fell  to  tlie  ground.  Tbe 
creed  and  the  canons  were  written  in  a  iMok,  and  dgned 
1^  tlie  liisliops^  Tbe  council  issued  a  letter  to  the 
Egyptian  and  labTsn  bishops  as  to  the  decision  of  tbe 
three  main  points;  the  emperor  also  sent  several  edicts 
to  the  chuiches,  in  which  he  ascribed  the  decrees  to  di- 
vine inspiration,  and  set  them  forth  as  laws  of  the  realm. 
On  July  89,  tbe  twentieth  anniversary  of  bis  acceesioa, 
the  emperor  gave  tlie  members  cfa»  council  a  splendid 
banqaet  in  his  palace,  which  EuBd)iua  (quite  too  sus- 
ceptible to  woridly  spkndor)  describes  as  a  figure  of  the 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth ;  GonstanUne  remunerated  the 
bishops  lavislily,  and  dismissed  them  with  a  suitable 
valedktoiy,  and  with  tetteia  of  comotendation  to  the 
autlmiUes  of  all  the  provinoes  on  (heir  homeward  way. 
Thus  ended  the  Coimdl  of  Nictea.  It  is  styled  emphati- 
calfy  "tlie  gnat  ind  bdy  couocU,"  holds  the  highest 


place  among  all  the  coundls,  espedally  with  the  Greeks, 
and  still  Uvea  in  the  Nicme  Crted,  which  is  second  in 
authority  only  to  the  ever  venerable  Apoatles'  Creed. 
Athananua  calls  it  "  a  tnie  moDumeot  and  ttAen  of  vic- 
tory against  every  heresy Leo  tbe  Great,  Hke  Coa- 
stantine,  attribntes  its  deereea  to  tbe  ins|nntion  of  tbe 
Holy  Ghost,  and  ascribes  ev«i  to  Ua  canons  peipetaal 
validity ;  tie  Greik  Churek  anmaOjf  obmrvea  (on  the 
Sunday  before  Penteoost)  a  igpteialftatt  im  memorg  of 
it.    There  afterwards  arose  a  multUnde  of  apoctyphal 
oradons  and  legeitda  in  glwification  of  it,  of  which  Ge- 
ladns  of  Cysicus  in  the  6th  century  c(41ected  a  wb«de 
volume,  "niedecinonof  tbiseoimcilbadnottbecflcet 
of  restoring  taranquillity  to  tbe  Eastern  Church,  ftr  Ae 
Arian  controversy  was  still  wanaly  carried  on,  but  it 
has  supplied  that  mode     stating  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
Trinity  (as  far  as  relates  to  the  Father  and  tbe  Sao)  io 
wiiich  it  has  ever  since  been  received  by  the  orthodox. 
Says  Dr.  Schal^  "  The  Council  of  NicM  is  tbe  most  im- 
portant event  of  the  4th  oentniy,  and  its  bloodless  intd- 
lectoal  victory  over  a  daogeroas  error  is  of  fargieatcr 
consequence  to  the  progress  of  trae  dviliiadon  Uim  sU 
the  bloody  victories  of  Constandne  and  bin  sneeuson. 
It  forma  an  epodi  in  the  history  of  doctrine,  samming 
up  tbe  reeulta  of  all  previous  discosdons  oo  tbe  deity 
of  Christ  and  tbe  incarnation,  end  at  tbe  aame  time 
r^nlating  the  further  develo|»ient  tiS  cathoUc  ortho- 
doxy for  centuries."    Dr.  Shedd  ia  inoorrect  in  saving 
{HitL  afCk.  DodriM,  1, 806),  "Hie  pnAleB  to  be  adnd 
by  tbe  mcene  ooandl  was  to  ezbiUt  tbe  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  its  amplrtrnm ;  to  bring  into  tbe  creed  stale* 
ment  the  latal  data  of  Scripture  npoa  both  the  side  vf 
uoi^  and  trinity."    This  was  not  done  tiU  tbe  Council 
of  ConstanUnople  in  881,  and  strictly  not  till  tbe  Kill 
later  Symbolum  Athanaaianum  (oomp.  SchafT,  Ck.  Hid. 
iii,  629).   For  a  minnte  and  pktnreeqiie  deaofiplion  of 
this  GooncU,  see  dean  StMuleft  Leehtna  <m  Ike  Bittrnj 
of  ike  Eattem  Ck.  p.  106;  Schaff  objects  to  it  as  teo 
graphically  minnte  at  the  expense  of  tbe  dignity  of  his- 
torical statement    For  more  trustworthy  information, 
see  Itdgus,  Hist,  CotKiiH  Nictan  (Lips.  171S) ;  Ricbents, 
Hitt,  CoKciL  GexeraL  i,  10;  Walch,  Entvmrf  einar  Cm- 
cUimgetch,  p.  157;  Hefele,  CtMciRatgemii,  i,  349  sq.: 
Boyle,  BitU  View  of  the  Cornea  <if  Nice  (N.  ¥.  1866) : 
Kaye,  (^uuU  ofNiam  <Lofid.l858,8vo);  niknioot, 
HiAEodn.;  SebaH; Ct.  flnt  iii, SS  sq. ;  NcaBder,CL 
^tff.ii,872sq.;  Landon,Jlfaa^<%iawai,s.v.  Forihe 
sources,  see  (1)  the  twenty  Canooee,  tbe  doctrinal  Sym- 
bol, and  a  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Niaea,  and  severd 
Letters  of  bisb<^  Alexander  of  Alexandria  and  the  em- 
peror  Constantine  (all  collected  in  Greek  and  Latin  in 
Uwaa^Coaeti.»atronmCom:aionimtS,t8^70i).  Of- 
ficial minotes  of  the  transactiOBs  thanadTea  were  not 
at  that  time  made ;  only  the  decreet  at  adopted  were  set 
down  in  writing  and  snbecribed  by  all  (compk  Euseb. 
F»taCofuf.iii,14).  All  later  accounts  of  volnminoua  acts 
of  the  oonndl  are  sheer  fabrications  (comp.  Hefele,  i,  249 
sq.).    (2)  Aoconnta  of  eye-witnesses,  especially  £^»e- 
bios,  Vita  Coiut.  iii,  4f-S4  (sapertcial,  rather  Ariianixing, 
and  a  paitegyric  of  tbe  emperor  Oonstantioe).  Tbe 
Chvnk  Bittory  of  Eu»et>ias,  which  should  have  closed 
with  the  Conndl  of  Ifioe,  comes  down  only  to  the  year 
834.    Atbanadus,  De  decrttit  l^piodi  Aifa  ;  OrttHom* 
it  contra  A  riano* ;  EpisL  ad  Afro*,  and  oth«  faistrai- 
cd  and  anti-Arian  tracts  in  tmn.  i  and  ii  of  bis  Opera 
(ed.  Bcned.),  and  the  more  important  of  them  also  in  tbe 
fint  V(^  of  Thilo's  BihUoiheca  Patmm  Grot,  d^ntaL 
(Lipsil868;  EngL  tnrnL  in  the  Oxford  library  of  the 
Fatiiera)   (8)  The  later  aceoonta  of  Epiphanins,  Bar. 
69;  Socrates,  If.  £  1, 8  sq.;  Sosonen,  i7.  £  i,  17  sq.; 
Theodoret,  H.  E.  i,  1-18;  Bnfinus,  A  £  i,  1-6  (or  Ub. 
X,  if  his  transL  of  Eusetnua  be  counted  in).  G^ados 
C^cenus  (about  476),  ComneKtariut  aetorum  Condltt 
yicteni  (Greek  and  Latin  io  Hand,  ii,  769  sq. ;  it  pro- 
fesses to  be  founded  on  di  old  BIS,  but  is  filled  with 
imaginaiy  spee^ies).   Comp.  alio  a»  four  Coptic  frag- 
menta  in  Vltn^^t^ka^iiikMmil^l^.  1862).  1, 60» 
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%  tbe  Syiuo  (ngmenta  in  AtK^eela  Nicana 
rrapBtBBreUtbig  lo  the  Coitodl  of  Nioea.  The  Syr- 
iie  tot  bsm  «n  ancient  MS.  by  H.  Cowpei  (Londrao, 

(J.B.W.) 

IITbe  woood  Cooneil  of  19ion,  called  abo  tha 
KfOtth  (Bcamenical  Cooneil,  tfaoo^  Talaely  so,  was  as- 
nUed  Aug.  17, 786,  by  order  of  the  empren  Irene  and 
'itx  na  Comtanrine.  Owing  to  tbe  tamulta  raised  by 
thr  leooodafltic  par^,  It  was  diasolTed  and  reconvened 
aa  Sept.  787.  (Tbeophaoet^  wbo  iras  present,  saya 
Ikit  tin  T*™«g  crfT  the  ooundl  was  made  ou  OcL  11.) 
Tfam  htndKd  and  aerenty-llTe  biahopa  were  present 
fim  Gmce,  Thrace,  Natolia,  the  lelee  of  the  Archl- 
pdigO)  Koly,  and  Italy.  I^pe  Hadrian  and  all  the 
Orieual  pttrian^  sent  legatee  to  represent  them  in  the 
ijmd,  thMe  of  Borne  taking  the  first  place;  two  com- 
idaiDMO  from  the  emperor  and  em  press  also  aanstad 
KiL  The  awMca  whwJi  led  to  the  aseembling  of  thii 
eaocB  wm  briefly  u  foUows:  The  emperor  Leo  (and 
AcfMflli  hia  Boa  Constantine  Copronymoe),  offended 
at  tlw  excess  of  Teneration  often  offered  to  the  images 
tf  ChriaC  and  the  saints,  made  a  decree  against  the  use 
•f  inagts  in  any  way,  and  caused  them  ererywbete 
u  be  mmd  and  deatroyed.  These  aerere  and  iU- 
idnrd  pneeedinga  raised  an  oppoution  almoM  as  vio- 
lot,  umI  both  Um  pauiareh  irf  Cooatantinople  (Germa- 
wm)  m»A  the  pope  (Hadrian)  defended  the  use  of  im- 
igM,  Mamg  them  to  bare  been  always  in  me  in  the 
tkRhca,  and  showing  the  difiteeooe  between  tAtobOe 
■sd  nli^iM  wwdtip.  However,  in  a  council  assembled 
«  CBBStsnlinopie  in  764,  composed  of  three  hundred 
md  thiny-eigfat  biahopa,  a  decree  was  published  agwtst 
ne  of  imagea.  Bat  at  this  time  Constaotine  &>• 
pawjwns  and  Tarasiua,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, isdneed  the  twpreaa  Irene  and  her  son  Cautantine 
b  mmka  this  eoartcil,  in  which  the  decrees  of  the 
CMd  of  7M  at  Constantinople  were  set  aude. 

The  fct  sesBion  was  held  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 
TmiBB,  the  patriarch,  spoke  fiiBt,  and  exhorted  the 
Mope  M  nject  all  mrrdtiea,  and  to  cling  to  the  tradi- 
«f  tta  Chmdi.  After  tlU%  ten  Insbqis  were 
kMgte  before  the  eoaneil,  aocoaed  of  following  the 
injrefae  leooodaeta.  Three  of  whom,  Basil  of  An- 
tftt,  Tbeodm  of  Hyn,  and  Theodorius  of  AnxHium, 
■oBied,  and  declared  that  they  received  with  all  honor 
nSn  and  sacred  images  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  blessed 
V^pB,andlheaainta  j  upon  which  they  were  pemitted 
Is  (ska  their  aeata;  tbe  others  were  remanded  to  the 
wtwwiwL  The  forty-eecood  of tba  spoetolkal  canons, 
lai  the  righth  of  HiOBAtand  other  eanons  idatiiig  to 
ifcs  wwpiimi  of  eoiiTerted  heretics,  wen  read. 

lalhesceood  sesaion  the  letters  of  pope  Hadrian  to 
At  e^aess  and  to  the  patriarch  Taiasins  were  read. 

kaer  then  declared  his  entire  ooncurrence  in  the 
tWw  taken  of  tbe  qnestion  by  the  bishop  ofRoDte,  viz. 
■Nt  iHges  are  to  be  adored  with  a  relative  worship, 
Mnriag  to  Qod  alone  Aith  and  the  woiriiip  ofI«tria. 
TMrifiiion  waa  warmly  apglaodcd  by  the  whole  connciL 
hi  the  Unrd  aeaeioa  the  oonfeadon  of  Gregory  of 
K»<jMBna,  the  leader  ot  the  Iconodast  party,  was  re- 
tcntd,  and  declared  by  the  coundl  to  be  satisfactory ; 
rtnapon  he  waa,  after  aome  discnarioo,  admitted  to 
Hkfe  Us  seat,  and  with  him  the  bishops  mentioned 
iksn.  Than  tbe  lettera  of  Taiasias  to  the  patriarchs 
^Aknadria,  Antioeh,  and  Jemsalem,  and  thdr  replies, 
■■das  theoonfeaaioa  of  Theodore  of  Jerusalem,  were 
*»i  md  approved.    The  passages  of  Holy  Scripture 
idttag  to  the  cherubim  which  overshadowed  the  ark 
4lke  covenant,  and  which  ornamented  the  interior  of 
Tm^le,  were  rend,  together  with  other  passi^ 
frsm  the  Eatbera,  ahowing  that  Qod  had,  in  other 
%»,»ocked  miraaea  by  meana  of  images. 
bAstthsesnoo  the  pn^atch  Taiarins  mdeavined 
hfesv  that  the  innoivatMB,  in  tbrtr  ^tempts  to  destroy 
'BMpa,«ers  following  in  the  steps  of  the  Jews,  pa- 
P■^MaElidwKD^  and  other  heretics.  Tbe  council  then 
'H  to  the  caneUwca  that  the  images  ihanld  be  re- 


stored to  thur  usual  places,  and  be  carried  in  proceesiona 
as  before. 

In  the  sixth  session  the  refutation  of  the  definition  of 
faith  made  in  the  council  of  Iconoclasts  at  Conatanti- 
Dople  was  read.  They  bad  there  declared  that  the 
eucharist  was  the  only  image  allowed  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  bat  the  Aithers  of  the  present  synod,  in  their 
refutation,  maintained  that  tbe  eucharist  is  nowhere 
spoken  of  as  tbe  image  of  our  Lord's  body,  but  as  the 
voy  body  itsel£  AAw  this,  the  fatbera  replied  to  tbe 
paasagee  from  Holy  Scripture  and  tarn  the  fiuhere 
which  the  Iconoclasts  had  adduced  in  support  of  their 
views,  and  in  doing  so  inriated  chiefly  upon  perpetual 
tradition  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Church. 

In  the  seventh  sesrion  a  definitioa  of  fkith  was  read, 
which  was  to  this  efliect:  "We  decide  that  tbe  bcdy 
im^es,  whether  punted  or  graven,  or  of  whatever  kind 
they  may  be,  ought  to  he  ezpoaed  to  view;  whtther 
in  dmrches,  upon  tbe  sacred  vcssila  and  vestnunts,  upon 
walls,  or  in  private  booses,  or  by  the  wa3r8ide ;  since 
the  oftener  Jeeus  Christ,  his  blessed  mother,  and  the 
saints  ate  seen  in  their  images,  tbe  more  will  men  be  led 
to  think  of  the  originals,  and  to  love  them.  Salutation 
and  the  adoration  of  honor  ought  to  be  paid  to  imagea, 
but  not  the  worship  of  Latria,  which  belongs  to  God 
alone :  neverthdeas  it  u  lawAil  to  bum  lights  before 
them,  aitd  to  incense  tbenit  as  is  nsnally  done  with  the 
cmB«  the  books  of  tbe  Ooapela,  and  other  sBoed  tldnga, 
according  to  the  {nous  use  of  the  andents;  for  honor 
no  paid  to  the  image  is  transmitted  to  the  ori^nal,  which 
it  represents.  Such  is  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  holy  fathers 
and  the  tradititm  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  we  order 
that  they  who  dare  to  think  or  teach  otherwise,  if 
bishops  or  other  okrks,  shall  be  depoaed;  if  nxmka  or 
laymen,  shall  be  ezeommmdcated.''  This  decree  was 
signed  by  the  legates  and  all  the  tHshops. 

Another  session  (not  recognised  eitber  by  Greeks  or 
Latins)  was  held  at  Constantinofde,  to  which  place  the 
bishope  bad  been  cited  by  tbe  empress  Irene,  who  waa 
present,  with  ber  son  Coostantine,  and  addreeeed  the  aa- 
sembly.  The  decree  of  the  eomtdl  and  the  paoeagca 
trmn  tbe  fiithen  read  at  Nicaea  were  repeated,  and  Uie 
former  waa  again  subscribed.  The  Council  of  Constan- 
tiiK>ple  against  image-woiahip  was  anathematized,  and 
the  memory  of  Gemutnus  of  Constantinople,  John  of 
Dnmascos,  and  George  of  Cyprus  held  up  to  veuenUoib 
Twenty-two  canons  of  lUsoipline  were  published. 

1.  Insists  npon  tbe  obaervaUon  of  the  canons  of 
theCbnreb. 

8.  Forbids  to  consecrate  those  who  do  not  know  the 
Psalter,  and  will  not  promise  to  observe  the  canons. 

a.  Forbids  minces  to  elect  btahops. 

7.  Foiblda  to  consecrate  any  chmdi  or  altar  In  which 
relies  are  not  contained. 

t*.  Fwblds  those  who  are  not  ordained  to  read  In  tbe 
syaaxls  Tnm  tbe  Ambon. 

IS  and  1<L  Forbid  pluraU^  of  benefices,  and  Iimiry  In 
dress  among  the  cle^. 

80.  Forbids  douUf  monasteries,  fbr  men  and  for  women. 

This  council  was  not  for  a  long  period  recognised  in 
France.  Tbe  grotmds  iqx>n  which  the  French  bishops 
opposed  it  are  contuned  in  the  celebrated  CaroUne 
Books,  written  by  order  of  CHiarleniagne.  Tbtdr  chief 
objections  were  tt^se :  1.  That  no  Weston  Usbtqa^  ex- 
cept tbe  pope,  by  his  legates,  were  present.  2.  That  tbe 
decision  was  contrary  to  Uk^  custom,  which  was  to  use 
images,  hat  not  In  any  way  to  worship  them.  3.  That 
the  council  was  not  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
Church,  nor  was  its  deeidon  in  aooordance  with  that  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Caroline  Books  were  answered  by  pope  Adrian, 
but  with  little  effect  so  far  as  the  GaUican  Church  was 
onuemed,  which  continued  long  after  this  to  reject  this 


council  altogether.  See  Labb^  Coacvii,  1-968;  Mansi, 
ConeO.  xii,  951 ;  xiii,  820 ;  Wateh,  ffUtoris  der  KOm^ 
nen,  x,  419  sq. ;  Neander,  Ck.  EitL  iii,  818  sq.]  Landon, 
Manuai  of  CouneiU,  a.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Nloaise,  Sr.  (Ijitin,  Nicanui)  (I),  a  Christian 
mtriTT  who  lived  in  the  !*^g,*i?^OH^0yfi?" 
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oompndoas  of  SL  Denis,  ud  TMeind  ftttm  him  the 

iDtsaion  or  conTerting  to  the  Christun  faith  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  teniior)-  of  the  VelocaMes  (ancient 
Vexin).  Before  sepuating,  it  is  said  the  apostle  of  the 
Puittana  conferred  upoo  him  the  efuscopal  dignity ;  hut 
this  bet  n  qnestUHMd  by  some  hagiognphera.  Usnard 
c^wdally  gives  to  St.  Nicaiae  oiJy  the  title  of  priest. 
Smbe  localities  situated  between  the  Oise  ud  the  Epte 
had  been  evangelized  by  him,  when,  the  thiid  day  «ft«r 
tbe  martyrdom  of  Su  Denia,  the  prefect,  Sirinniua  Fes- 
cenninuB,  passed  throogh  the  vill^  of  Ecos,  where  was 
found  Nicaise,  with  Quirin  and  Scubicule,  companions 
of  bis  apostolic  labors.  Tbe  prefect  stopped  the  three 
evangelists,  and,  upon  their  obstinate  refusal  to  saciiAce 
to  id^bwl  them  behewled,  October  11,  S86  or  S86.  A 
Oriariaw  inHnan,  called  Pientia,  sooo  afker  herself  a 
sotijeet  for  martyrdom,  buried  the  bodies  of  the  mar- 
Cyrs  on  a  small  island  formed  by  the  Epte,  which  has 
Mnoe  become  the  borough  of  Gasny-sur-Epte  (radum 
Nicaui).  It  follows  then  from  the  acts  of  these  apostles 
of  the  Vexin  that  mcaise  never  came  as  far  as  Rouen. 
This  city,  however,  considers  him  as  b«;  first  bishop, 
fiinoe  the  redaction  nt  the  new  Keviaiy  of  BoiieD,  hie 
day  Is  celebrated  with  that  of  tbe  bishop  St.  Hdlol^  the 
first  Sunday  of  October.  The  remains  of  St.  Nicaise 
and  of  St.  Scubicule  were,  in  the  9th  century,  brought 
to  Heulan,  where  a  church  was  erected  under  the  invo- 
cation of  the  first  of  these  martyrs,  and  the  foody  of  St. 
Quirin  was  transferred  to  MalmMy,  in  Che  diocese  of 
lifege,  in  Belginm.  See  Acta  SmetarvM,  month  of  Oc- 
tober; Qodescard,  Vim  dm  SamU;  Butter,  Livei  qfthe 
Stmti. — Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  Ginirak,  s.  v. 

Nloaiae,  St.  (2),  of  Rhdtns,  a  fioman  Catholic 
bishop  and  a  Christian  martyr,  famed  especially  for  his 
eloquence,  was  of  Gallic  origin,  and  is  presumed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Rbeims.  Tbe  time  of  his  Urtb  is  not 
known.  He  floorisbed  in  the  &th  eentniy.  Even  the 
date  of  his  aoceaeioQ  to  tbe  episcopal  seat  of  bis  tutivc 
place  is  unknown.  It  is  only  certain  that  be  was  the 
immediate  sooceesw  of  Sevems.  Hodoard  reporu  that 
he  founded  at  Rheims  the  first  church  in  honor  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  that  he  transferred  to  it  at  the  same 
time  the  seat  of  the  bishopric,  which  was  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles.  The  year  401  is  fixed  for  tbe 
construction  of  this  new  cathedral,  which  Hicaise  oon- 
•eCTsted  by  the  shedding  of  lus  blood  when,  eereial 
years  after,  the  Vandals  took  and  sadced  the  city  of 
Rbeims.  When  the  barbarians  appeared  before  the  city 
to  beriege  it,  Nicaise  boldly  exhorted  his  flock  to  the 
defence,  preaching  at  the  same  time  repentance  and 
submisrion  to  the  will  of  God.  When  the  Vandals  had 
refused  all  terms  of  agreement,  and  by  force  had  made 
themeelves  roasten  «r  Rbeims,  Nicaise  btddly  went  to 
meet  them  upon  the  threshold  of  his  cathedral,  attended 
by  his  clergy  and  singing  hymns.  They  had  no  regard 
either  for  his  character  or  his  supplications  in  favor  of 
the  people  who  surrounded  him,  and  after  making  him 
suffer  many  ontrages  they  beheaded  him.  The  beauty 
of  Eulropia,  his  uster,  who  was  near  him,  appeared  to 
disarm  the  barbarians ;  but  the  Christian  virgin,  fearing 
more  their  love  than  ^eir  hatred,  excited  herself  the 
fury  of  her  brother'B  executioner,  and  also  received  the 
Several  persons  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  people  were  alsapnt  to  death,  and  among  this  num- 
ber several  distinguished  ecclemastical  students.  St. 
Nicaise  and  his  companions  were  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  churchof  St.  Agricolus,  which  then  took  the  name 
of  the  martyr  bishop.  It  is  an  error  of  Flodoard,  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  authors,  who  has  made  St  Ntcaise 
contemporaneous  with  St.  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes,  and 
with  SL  Argnan,  bishop  of  Orleans.  The  hitter  prelates 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Huns,  under  the 
nmduct  of  Attila,  in  461,  and  not  the  irruption  of  the 
Tandals  in  407.  Besides,  Flodoard  seems  to  hesitate 
upon  tbe  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Nicaise ;  for  his 
text  bears,  Sttb  eadem  Vandalorvm  vrl  Humtomn pene- 
eutioiu.  Tbe  death  of  St.  Nieuie  and  his  companions 


is  oommenmated  by  the  Roman  Gatlxdlc  CSmndi  on 
December  14.  See  Oailia  Cknttiama  nova,  torn,  ix; 
Flodoard,  Hutoria  Ecdaim  Remauia  f  Dom  Mark)*,  Me- 
tropolit  Remeim*  kuioria ;  Fisquet,  Frmee  poatyicalt ; 
Brhnairta  de  Parit  tt  de  RAeimM^Hotfa,  A'onr.  fliajj. 
Ginirale,  xxxvii,  914;  aement.  Hand-book  L^n- 
dory  and  MythoL  Ari,^  288. 

Nlcander  and  Marcian,  two  Christian  mar^n 
of  the  4th  century.  Both  were  Soman  military  officers 
of  great  ^»liqr,  and  great  efibrts  wese  made  to  indue* 
them  to  renounce  Christianity,  bnt  in  vain.  Crowds  of 
peo|de  attended  their  execntuMk  The  wife  of  Nlcander, 
being  herself  a  Christian,  encouraged  her  husband  lo 
suffer  patiently  for  Christ;  but  the  wife  of  Marxdan,  be- 
ing a  pagan,  entreated  her  husband  to  save  hia  life  for 
the  s^e  of  her  and  of  bis  child.  Uardao  embraced 
her  and  her  babe,  gently  reproving  her  idolatiy  and  un- 
belief; and  then,  together  with  Nieander,  who  abo  in 
the  most  alftctionate  manner  had  tdwn  leave  <tf  his 
Christian  wife,  submitted  Joyfully  to  tbe  fktal  axAt, 
which  conferreid  on  them  the  crown  of  BUUVdmn,  A.D. 
806.— Fox,  Book  ttf  Mar^,  p.  66. 

Nloa'nor  (Nimtiwf),  vietor),  the  name  of  two  or 

three  men  in  Scripture  history. 

1.  The  "son  of  Patrodus"  (1  Msec.  viii,9),  a  gencrml 
under  Antiochus,  Epiphanes,  and  Demetrius  I,  who  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  wan  waged  by  the  Syrians 
against  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  "tore  a  deadly  bate." 
Under  Antiochus  he  had  been  master  of  the  royal  ele- 
phants {i\f^avrapx>K)i  but  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  JudM  by  Demetrius  (2  Hacc  xiv,  13),  whose  tnuted 
friend  he  was,  and  who  bad  accompanied  him  when  he 
escaped  from  Rome  (Polyb.  iii,  21 ;  Joeephns,  Awt.  xu, 
10,  4).  Nicanor,  being  one  of  the  generals  chosen  by 
Lysias  when  he  invaded  Judsa,  B.C  166  (I  Uacc  iii, 
88),  by  the  sale  of  Jewish  captives  at  ninety  for  a  takol, 
brought  nwliitudee  dave-movbaota  to  his  camp  (1 
Haoc.iii,4l;  2  Hacc.  viii,  10, 11;  Joaepbu8,^iif.  xiir?, 
8  and  4).  He  was,  however,  most  ngnally  disappmnted 
in  his  expectations,  for,  in  common  with  his  compan- 
ions in  arms,  he  suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat  from  Judas 
Haccabnus,  and  was  compelled  to  escape  in  the  disguise 
of  a  slave  to  Antiocb,  where  he  declared  that  the  Jews 
had  God  for  their  "  defmder,"  and  that  they  were  in- 
vulnerable" (firpttroi), "  because  they  followed  the  laws 
appointed  by  him."  Four  years  later,  intmsted  with 
a  large  army  by  Demetrius,  he  had  orders  "  not  to  spare" 
the  nation  of  the  Jewa.  According  to  2  Mace  xiv,  he 
at  first  made  peace  with  Judas  Maccabmis,  "whom  be 
loved  from  his  heart  i"  but,  accused  by  Alcimus  to  Deme- 
trius, he  was  cwnpdled  to  break  his  engagemcsts 
with  the  Hacoabiean  eimt,  and  ordered  to  aend  him 
prisoner  to  Antiocb.  According  to  1  Ifacc.  tU,  2ft-32, 
and  Josepbus,  A  nt.  xil,  10,4,  Nicanor  attempted,  at  Rat, 
by  pretence  of  friendship,  to  get  Judas  into  his  handsk 
lUphall  unites  both  accounts,  regarding  the  treachery 
of  Nicanor  as  subsequent  to^he  angry  orders  he  receirnl 
from  Demetrius.  Judas,  however,  discovered  the  treach- 
ery in  time,  and  escaped.  Open  hostilities  immediatdy 
commenced,  when  Nicanor  was  defeated  with  the  kaa 
<tf5000nmi,and  took  refuge  in  the  fortreaa  "which  ma 
in  the  ci^  of  David"  (I  Hacc  rii,  81,  82;  Joaephna, 
AtO,  xii,  10,  4).  Joeephus,  indeed,  as  the  text  now 
stands,  represents  Jndas  as  sustaining  a  defeat,  and  flee, 
ing  to  the  "citadel  which  was  in  Jerusalem."  Bot 
there  is  evidently  an  error  in  the  text  here,  as  it  con- 
tradicts the  context,  which  shows  that  tbe  citadel  at 
Jerusalem  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  S^riana  Ni- 
canor, on  coming  down  from  the  citadel,  and  meetitig 
the  priests,  blasphemed  God,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
their  temple  unless  they  delivered  up  Judas,  a  thing 
they  could  not  do,  even  if  they  were  disposed.  Depart- 
ing from  Jerusalem,  and  joined  by  a  fresh  army  out  of 
Syria,  he  encamped  at  Bcth-horon.  Judas  also  {utched 
bis  camp  at  the  village  of  Adasa,  thirty  furlongs  oft 
At  length  they  joined  batt|v|r^^^^^^«  haviiig  fait 
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t»  aooag  the  flnt,  the  Syriaiu  were  beaten,  routed,  aod 

lUoglittrad  ID  their  flighL  Finding  Nicanor  on  the 
b>ctl^■fieldl,  the  Jews  cut  olTbis  head  and  his  right  aim, 
vhicb  b«  "  bad  stretched  out  so  proudly,"  and  buug 
tban  Dp  at  Jcmealem.  Hia  tongue  also  they  cut  out 
and  minrtrf,  and  threw  to  the  tHrda,  The  day  of  the 
rietorf,  Adu  IS,  being  that  befbra  "Uudoehaua*  day," 
ihtj  aei  apart  as  a  waaon  of  aoDaal  soleainity  (B.C. 
161)  (1  Macc  rii,  43-49 ;  2  Mace,  xv,  26-36 ;  Josephua, 
Awl.  xii,  10,  b;  see  also  Raphall's  Pott.  Bib.  But.  oftkt 
Jae$,  ch.  ir  and  vi;  Jahn'a  ffeb.  CommomreaJth,  §  96, 
97, 96).— Kitlo.    See  Maccabef, 

2.  ANkaoor  ianieotioiied  in  2  Maoc.  xii,  2,  aa  "gov- 
amofQ)rpnH^(nnr/M^X<K)  intbatiiiteirfAnUocbua 
V  Eapalor,  jet  aa  intetfeiing  with  the  Jcwa  in 
MMUnfc  But  aa  the  above  Nieanor  mentioned  by 
Mjrtns  camioC  be  meant,  this  must  either  be  another 
penoD,  or  some  confuaioii  has  beTallen  the  author  here 
(»e  GriiDm,  ad  loc,).  In  4  Macc.  iti,  20,  Nicanor  is 
gird  as  a  surname  of  Seleucus,  meaning  apparently 
SdeocQS  I  yiaitoT.  ^ 

3.  One  of  the  first  seven  deacons  a|q>ointed  by  the 
Chmrii  at  Jemsalem  along  wUh  Stapben  (Acts  n,  6), 
AD,S9l  Dnotbeoa  makea  him  to  hare  been  mm  vt 
the  wrenty  disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  according  to  the 
hrado-Bippolytos  be  "  died  at  the  time  of  the  martyr- 
im  of  Stephen"  (p.  963,  ed.  Migne). 

Nicaragua,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  bound- 
ed en  the  N.  by  the  r^uUic  of  Honduraa,  on  the  W.  by 
ibe  Padfie  Oeeaa,  w  the  8.  the  rq)ublu!  of  CoaU 
Kics,u>d  on  the  E.  by  the  Caribbean  8m,  is  ntuated  in 
Ut  1(P  45'-lo°  N.,  long.  9BP  20'-87<»  81',  and  has  an 
tttt  of  about  57,000  square  milea. 

Gaval  f'eatMra. — Nicaragua  ts  traversed  by  two 
noges  of  mountains — the  weateni,  which  follows  tbe 
<fiKciion  of  the  ooaat-lioe,  at  a  (Ustanoe  at  from  t^  to 
ivenly  mtlea  from  the  Pacific;  and  the  eastern  (a  part 
tt  tbe  great  nmge  of  the  Cordilleras),  which  runs  neai- 
I;  M  it,  and  aenda  off  serenl  spun  towards  the 
CnbbMD  Sea.  The  fiirmer  is  generally  high  and  vid- 
csaie^littdDks  at  times  almost  to  the  level  of  the  pUns, 
fielincB  the  two  ranges  lies  a  great  interior  baan, 
antainiiig  the  hikes  of  Nicaragua  and  Managua.  The 
fnna^  rivers  are  the  Rio  Coco,  or  Scoria,  form- 
ing piit  of  the  boundary  between  Honduiaa  and  Nic- 
ngms,the  Eacoodido,  or  BlewOetda,  and  the  San  Joan, 
dtcfwUeh  flow  into  tbe  Caribbean  Sea.  The  eastern 
ntst  of  Nicaragua  is  called  the  Mosquito  Coast;  it  for- 
tatdy  ooostituied  an  independent  territoiy  known  aa 
(ix  Mosquito  kingdom,  and  enjoyed  the  protectorate 
of  Great  Britain.  It  became  a  part  of  Nicaragua  in 
IKD.  Niearsgna  is  in  many  pUces  densely  wooded, 
Ite  Bsst  Tslnable  trees  being  mahogany,  logwood, 
l^ic«gBa-w«od,oedar,  and  Biasil-wood.  The  pastures 
«K  iflcsdid,  and  support  vast  herds  of  cattle.  The 
efaief  products  are  sugar-cane  (softer  and  j  aider  than 
the  ioMtit  variety),  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco, 
WK,  and  rice^  with  nearly  all  the  fmits  and  edibles 

^  mpics-^dantaina,  bananas,  tomatoes,  bread-fruit, 
■nonoot,  dtrons,  oranges,  Umea,  lemons,  pineapples, 
pfnM,  etc  Tbe  chief  vegetable  exports  are  saraa- 
rvills,  sloe^  ipecacnanba,  ^nger,  oopal,  gum-arabic, 
ri^tthow,  ete.  Tbe  nntbeni  part  of  If  usaragna  is 
neh  in  auaevals— gold,  ailver,  oqpper,  iron,  and  lead- 
bat  tbe  mines  are  not  ao  car^idly  woriced  now  as  they 
•enoDder  the  Spaniards. 

/'^TWtoioa.—CM' the  250,000  inhabitants  of  Nicaragua, 
iSifiHn  betong  to  the  uncivilized,  and  90,000  (being 
vUisi)  to  the  civiUaed  inoec  Tbe  Ibnner  may  be 
^nMpnportioDately  asfbllows:  Indians  of  unmixed 
U>od,&SO  m  1000;  mestizos  (ladiiiot,  from  whites  and 
^B^m;  tambot,  from  negroes  and  Indians;  and  mu- 
from  whites  and  blacks),  400;  whites,  46;  ne- 
The  ladino  element  predominates  in  Jalapa, 
'^»tBl.  Matagalpa,  Ccffinto,  Leon,  Libertad,  Managua, 
Btcvfidd^  Aotyapa,  Biras,  and  San  Juan  del  Sur;  the 
mlatut  in  Granada  Nandaime,  Sao  Cailoe,  and  San 


Juan  del  Norte.  Ibsajra  is  almost  entiiriy  bidian,  and 
Indians  occupy  a  lai^  part  of  the  bann  of  the  two 
lakes.  The  coast  basina  of  the  PrciOc  are  peopled  by 
Indians  of  Aztec  descent  The  uncivilizeti  Indian  trib^ 
occupy  the  river  basins  of  the  Atlantic  slope ;  the  Pan- 
tasmaa,  Poyaa,  and  Carcas  in  the  several  upper  bauiis 
of  the  Coco,  lUo  Grande,  and  Mico,  the  lower  basins  of 
which  are  peopled  by  Mosquitoe,  Z  am  bos,  and  Uack 
Caribs;  and  tbe  Wawu,  Toonglas,  aitd  Rainas  in  the 
upper  basins  of  the  rivers  of  the  same  names.  Most  of 
the  Nicsraguana  live  in  towns,  many  going  daily  loni; 
distances  to  their  plantations,  which  are  often  reached 
by  paths  so  obscure  as  Iff  escape  the  notice  of  the  trav- 
eller. The  chief  occnpttion  is  the  nusing  of  cattle,  and 
large  quantities  of  cheese  are  made  on  some  of  the  es- 
tates. The  Indians,  who  are  generally  a  sober  race,  are 
tbe  principal  producers.  The  half-breeds,  as  a  class, 
are  indolent,  thriftless,  and  ignorant.  Baptism  is  con- 
sidered indispensable,  but  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
often  omitted.  Petty  thefts  are  common,  but  robberies 
and  murders  are  unusual.  Every  few  years  a  revolution 
breaks  out,  the  population  divides  into  two  parties,  and 
all  business  is  sospended  until  the  insu^nts  are  put 
down  or  a  change  of  rulers  effected.  Indeed,  the  in- 
cessant polidcal  diatractionB  of  the  country  have  no- 
toriously all  but  destroyed  its  material  prosperity. 

Rdigiotu  and  Edacational  Stafiu. — Education  is  in  a 
low  condition.  In  1868  radical  changes  were  effected 
in  public  instruction,  but  the  reform  was  only  on  paper. 
There  are  two  nni^-er^ies,  eo  called,  oae  at  Leon,  with 
faculties  of  law,  medirine,  and  theology,  and  in  1872 
with  56  students,  and  an  intermediate  course  with  102 
students;  and  one  at  Granada,  which  has  a  faculty  of 
law  and  an  intermediate  course,  with  162  students.  At 
that  time  there  were  in  the  republic  92  male  primary' 
schools,  with  8871  pnpils,  and  9  female  primary  schools, 
with  6S2  pupils.  Education  is  wholly  secular,  the  su- 
preme directi(»i  being  in  the  hands  of  the  executive. 
Instractiwi  is  gratnitons^  and  teschets  are  paid  ftom  the 
puUic  fimdsL  There  b  no  public  Hbrary  in  the  coun- 
try, no  mnsewn,  and  no  newspaper.  According  to  tbe 
constitation  of  tbe  state  the  religion  is  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  republic  is,  eocleuastically,  a  suffragan  bishop- 
ric subordinate  to  the  archbishop  of  Guatemala.  There 
are  117  parishes,  of  which  about  100  have  incumbents. 
There  are  no  reUgions  orders,  all  eonvents  having  been 
suppressed  in  1889.  Freedom  of  wonbip  is  nominally 
Ranted,  but  is  not  really  practiced  to  any  extent.  The 
Moravians  have  a  mission  school  at  BlewMds,  and  sev- 
eral schools  at  other  places  on  the  Mosquito  Coast;  in 
all  8  schools,  with  about  600  pnpils  of  both  sexes.  The 
Moravians  sJso  have  a  church,  and  it  is  tbe  only  Prot- 
estant church  in  Nicaragua. 

/fiafory.— Nicaragua  was  discovered  in  1621  by  Oil 
Gonxaka  da  Avila,  and  conquered  by  Pedro  Arias  de 
Avila,  tbe  gnvemor  of  Psnama,  in  1623.  In  1621 — the 
great  year  of  revolution  in  Central  America — it  threw 
off  allegiance  to  Spain,  and,  after  a  desperate  and  bloody 
struggle,  secured  its  uidependence  by  the  help  of  the 
"  Liberals"  of  San  Salvador.  Nicaragua  now  formed 
the  second  state  in  the  federal  republic  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, but  on  tbe  dissolution  at  the  union  in  1889  it  be- 
came an  independent  republic.  In  1847-8  a  dispute 
arose  between  Nicsragua  and  Great  Britain  about  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  which  led  to  some  hostilities,  and  was 
only  settled  in  1660.  Meanwhile,  in  1856,  a  civil  war 
had  broken  ont  between  tbe  so-called  "  Conservatives" 
and  "  liberals,"  whi^  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  lat- 
ta,  who  were,  however,  obliged  to  call  in  tbe  help  of 
the  nnoe  notorioas  colonel  William  Walker,  of  CaKfbr- 
nia,  who,  at  first  saccesrf'ul,  was  finally  overthrown  by 
a  coalidon  of  tbe  other  Central  American  states.  After 
Walker's  expulsion  the  government  was  re-esublisbed, 
and  in  1858  a  new  constitution  was  sdopted.  By  this 
constitution  the  republic  of  Nicaragna  is  governed  by  a 
president,  who  Is  elected  by  universal  snflirage,  and  htdds 
office  for  four  yeaia.   There  are  two  l^slativejiugn- 
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ben — the  Sentte  and  tbo  House  of  Bepicwaitetiyce. 
Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  prew  exists,  but  is  not  «b- 
•fdoteljr  guana  teed.  Kicaragua  took  an  active  part 
in  the  strode  betireeo  Guatemala  and  San  Salvwlor, 

whid)  tesulted  in  the  shooting  of  preudenC  Bairioe  and 
Che  death  of  Carrera  in  1865.  Since  then  the  oouutiy 
has  been  comparatiTely  quiet  P.  Chamorra  waa  elected 
prerident  In  1876. 

See  Billow,  Der  Frtt^aat  Nicamgua  (Berlin,  1849) ; 
Squier,  TrmOt  m  Nicaragua  (N.  T.  1860);  id.  Nic- 
arasflta^Ua  P«opU,H(^(}mA.m%%riAM.%voy,  id.  in 
Harpa*a  MomAfy,  vol.  xi;  EdMur^  Oeviem,  xev, 
sq.;  TkBAmertemCgdepadiata.v.t  Chamber^ Qk&>- 

NloarStA  (Nwop/n)),  St.,  a  lady  of  good  for- 
tune and  family,  boni  at  Nicomed^  in  Ktbynia,  waa 
renowned  for  her  piety  and  benevolence,  and  also  for 
the  numeroofl  cures  which  her  medical  skill  enabled 
her  to  perfoTm  gratuitously.  She  suffered  great  hard- 
shipa  during  a  sort  of  persecution  that  was  carried  on 
agonal  the  followers  of  St.  Chrysoetom  after  hia  ex- 
pulsion ftom  Constantinople,  A.D,  404  (Sozomen,  ffut. 
Kedet.  viii,  28;  Nicephorus  CalUstuB,  Hi^  Ecdet.  xiii, 
25).  She  has  been  canonized  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  her  memory  is  celebrated  on  December  27 
(Sfartyr.  Rom.').  Bzoviua  {Nomtnd.  Sanctor,  Pro/e$». 
Afed),  and  after  him  C.  B.  Carpzovius  {De  Medtei$  ab 
Kcdti.  pro  Sandu  habii.),  tlunk  it  possible  that  NieaieU! 
may  be  the  lady  referred  to  by  St.  Chrysoetom  as  hav- 
ing restored  him  to  health  1^  her  medidnea  (JipUL  ad 
C^mp.  [4  vols.]  ii,  fill,  ed.  Bened.),  but  this  conjecture 
is  founded  on  a  faulty  reading  that  is  now  amended. 
Sec  Smith,  Diet,  of  Grwt  and  Romtn  Biog,  and  Mythol. 
a,  T. ;  Ludlow,  WomaxCt  Work  in  the  CAurcA,  p.  80. 

Nloaaliu.   See  Kio&ur. 

Nlooola  Dl  PiBA,  an  eminent  Italian  scatptor  and 
architect,  is  noted  not  only  for  his  inventive  genius  and 
devotion  to  sacred  art,  but  also  as  the  principal  restorer 
of  sculpture  in  connectioa  with  Gothic  architecture. 
thn  precise  dates  of  his  birtfa  and  deadi  have  not  been 
ascertained.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  waa  bocu 
near  the  beginnii^  of  the  18th  century,  as  he  was  great- 
ly advanced  in  years  in  1278,  and  is  reported  to  have 
died  at  Pisa  in  I27tt  or  1277.  Niccola  is  distinguished 
among  the  earliest  restorers  of  sculpture,  which  he  ele- 
vated to  a  much  higher  state  of  perfection  than  he 
found  it  He  quitted  tbe  hard,  dry,  and  mechanical 
style  of  his  pretieoeesors,  and  intradociBd  «  style  which, 
though  falling  far  short  of  the  antique,  was  based  upon 
nmiUr  principles,  and  evinced  a  vigorous  mind  and 
mnch  feeling,  if  not  always  tbe  most  refined  taite.  It 
ia  said  that  his  adaptation  of  the  antique  was  brought 
about  by  tbe  ught  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus  brought 
from  Greece  in  tbe  ships  of  Pisa,  but  he  must  have  had 
other  opportunities  of  studjring  the  antique  sculpture, 
if  we  are  to  judge  Irom  his  works.  Though  most  of  tbe 
finest  ^)ecimenB  of  Oteek  senlptare  wm  not  discovered 
till  long  after  NiecolaV  time,  be  doobtkaa  examined 
the  various  classic  ruins  with  which  Italy  then  abound- 
ed as  much  as  to-day.  Ktccola's  earliest  work  is  sup- 
posed to  be  tbe  Drposiiion  over  one  of  the  doora  of 
the  facade  of  the  cathedral  of  Lucca,  dated  1288.  In 
1286  Niccola  was  employed  to  execute  the  area,  or  tomb 
of  St.  Domenico  at  Bol<^na,  which  he  embelUshed  with 
a  Bcriea  of  basa-rdieft  and  figures,  truly  adminUe  for  the 
timb  Several  of  tSese  subjects  are  given  by  Cic<^ara 
in  his  Btoria  ddia  Scubura,  and  many  of  the  heads  and 
countenances  are  finely  expressed.  It  is  composed  of 
rix  large  bass-reliefb,  delineating  the  six  principal  events 
in  the  l«^^d  of  St.  Dominic,  and  is  ornamented  with 
stataes  of  oar  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  four  doctors 
of  the  Church.  The  operculum,  or  lid,  was  added  about 
two  handled  years  aftenrarda.  Among  his  other  and 
most  ensellent  works  in  scalptaie  are  the  pnltdt  in  the 
Bapdstery  at  Pisa,  executed  in  1260,  reckoned  tbe 
moat  tXtfpat  ptiliut  in  Italy,   It  ia  of  white  marble, 


six-aided,  supported  by  seven  Corinthian  cohuniw,  nd 
adorned  with  five  baas-relieb  of  sut^ects  from  tbe  Kew 
TeaUuent  His  next  mA  ia  tbe  pvifit  is  tbe  ce- 
tbedral  at  Stoia.  The  aohjeets  on  this  pul^  an  tbe 
suae  as  those  on  that  at  Pisa,  with  the  aebstitataaii  «f 
the  Flight  into  Eggpt  and  the  Afcutacrt  of  ike  Imtoctmtt 
for  the  Preiatlalion,  and  the  enla^ment  of  tbe  eoo- 
cloding  composition,  the  LaM  JmdgwKKt.  "In  tbese 
oompositions  there  ta  great  felicity  of  invention  wd 
grouping,  truth  of  exprnsion,  and  grace  in  the  attatndca 
and  draperies;  and  in  that  of  the  LaM  Jmd^^tmeM  tbe 
boldness  displayed  in  the  naked  figurei^  twisted  and 
contorted  into  every  imaginidde  attltede,  ia  wondttful, 
and  evinces  the  skill  with  which  Kiocota  drew  on  the 
antique  and  on  nature.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  confnrioo  or  over-fuUneas  in  tbe 
grouping,  and  that  the  beads  of  his  figure*  are  often 
large  in  propintitnt  to  the  boitiea — ftolia  inetdental  to 
all  early  dR>rbL  In  this  last  work  it  mpptm  by  the 
contract  for  ita  execution  that  Nicoi^  waa  aaaiated  by 
his  scholars,  Lapo  and  Amolfo,  and  his  tan  Gknrairai; 
and  this  accounts  for  a  certain  feeblencaa  that  may  be 
observed  in  portions  of  it."  Both  tbeae  woiits  are  Ugh- 
ly  praised  by  Cicognara,  and  are  sufficient  of  thenoedves 
.  to  prove  the  greet  excellence  of  Ntooola  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art.  As  an  architect  Miocola  seema  to  bare 
acquired  no  lees  distinction.  In  1881  he  erected  tbe 
celebrated  church  of  St.  Antonio  at  Padua.  He  was 
subsequently  commissioned  to  build  the  chitr^  Dei 
Prari  at  Venice ;  and  bis  reputation  extoided  «o  widely 
that  he  was  suoceawvely  employed  at  Florence,  I^oia, 
Volterra,  Naples,  and  Pisa.  Among  his  moat  important 
works  at  Florence  is  the  church  and  monastery  at  Santa 
Trinity  highly  extolled  by  Michael  Angelo  sa  an  edi- 
fice of  saipasriag  exoellenoe  for  ita  ample  gRandeor  and 
the  noblOMSB  of  ita  pnportiona.  In  ISMhecomtBeDced 
the  cathedral  ot  Fistma,  and  likewise  im|»wed  and 
embelUshed  that  of  Volterra.  Among  bis  other  works 
in  architecture  were  tbe  convent  of  St.  Donoenioo  at 
Arezzo,  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Nqtlee,  tbe  cam- 
panile of  St.  Niccola  at  Pisa,  and  the  magnificent  abbey 
on  the  plain  of  Ta^acono,  oeoted  by  Cbariea  I  of 
Anjott,  in  1268,  in  OMnmemonition  of  lUs  decSeive  vic- 
tory over  Conradino,  and  tfaenoe  called  Santa  Maria 
della  Vittoria.  Another  work,  which  is  regarded  as 
one  of  tbe  masterpieces  of  Italian  ecalptnre,  is  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  Last  Judgment  and  Jt^emo,  in  tht 
facade  of  tbe  Duomo  of  Orvieto,  which  has  generally 
been  attributed  to  Nioeola,  hot  ia  now  detemined  by  tbe 
best  critics  of  ItaUan  art  to  have  been  tbe  iwoduction  t4 
the  following,  whom,  for  conipIeteDeae'  aok^  we  notioe 
here. 

GiovAMKi  Di  PiBA  wss  the  son  and  pu|nl  of  Nieotdb 
He  may  have  been  bom  somewhere  about  1286^  as  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1820,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
"  vecchissimo,"  exceedingly  old.  We  may  at  least  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  newly  tweoty-five  when  be  wae 
invited  to  Pemgia  to  erect  a  spln^  monnnMBt  to 
UriMM  IV,  who  died  in  that  city  In  1264.  That  weifc 
gave  such  satisftction  that  he  was  emidoyed  also  upon 
the  embeliisbroenCs  of  the  fimntain  in  front  of  tbe  Doo- 
mo,  wherein  he  dispUyed  extraordinary  atuUty  tn  tbe 
architecture,  the  soilpture,  and  tbe  Inonzes,  Scarody 
had  he  completed  this  worii  when  his  father  died,  and 
be  retomed  to  Pisa  to  uka  poaoamoi  of  hia  patrimony. 
One  of  the  first  taska  committed  to  him  by  Us  foUow- 
citizens  was  that  of  adorning  tbe  small  but  celelMated 
church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Spina,  one  of  the  riebeat 
and  most  remarkable  specimens  of  tbe  peculiar  Gothic 
style  in  Italy.  For  the  fa^de  and  other  parts  of  the 
exterior  he  executed  a  number  of  statnee,  bass-reliefa, 
and  other  ornaments  of  sculpture,  and  is  said  in  one  of 
the  figures  to  have  portrayed  bis  father,  Nicctda.  Wbat 
be  there  did,  however,  wa*  merely  tbe  embelUdunent 
of  a  baiUUngfin  which  others  shared  with  bin;  bat  U 
was  not  lotig  before  opportunity  was  aflbrded  bin  of 
diaplaying  1^  udiitecbicd.^bility  oiLan  wm^  nAa, 
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it  n  1178  he  begin,  md  la  1S8S  com|detod,  tbt  n- 
wntdCnpo  Suilo^  or  cemctciy,  oneof  tb«  moM  n- 
■irfciUe  MMBMnt*  of  its  period,  and  that  whkb,  to- 
^^fUmt  wkh  the  adjacent  catlwdral,  campanile,  and  bap- 
mBftHSaa  a  vtotL  iulcnatiiig  gnmp  ol  aichitectnnl 
■ate  Thaedifloe  iaof  maiU^aiidfiinna  a  cbiMer 
tl  tistf-two  ttAm  (ftn  at  «ach  aid,  and  tir«aty-«ix 
m  Mdiiide),  tndoaing  the  inner  area  cv  buriat^found ; 
b«  Midwr  this  latter  nor  Uw  exterior  is  a  perfect 
psilflagnm,  the  doiatcT  baing  6ft«ec  feet  longer  on 
Me  ade  then  tn  the  other,  viz.  480  and  416  feet,  and 
ciMwqMoilY  the  cnda  not  at  right  anglee  to  the  sides. 
TUs  <le6et  wwld  almost  seam  to  have  been  occanoned 
W  ««aa^  as  it  eoald  not  bare  been  worth  while  to 
write  ngalai^  ftr  the  aaka  of  a  few  feet.  Aftar 
im,  aenRBag  to  Taari,  be  went  to  Sena,  whaia  he 
■ade  ■  mM  or  design  for  the  facade  of  the  Duomo ; 
ik^  bewever,  is  qoestionabie.  One  of  the  first  coin- 1 
BiMitai  be  reeeired  after  finishing  the  Campo  Santo 
*»ftoB(AafteaI  of  AnjoOfWho  invited  him  to  Naples, 
Then  ha  erecaed  the  Oaatd  Nqotd,  and  built  SanU 
Maria  KerdL  b  18S6  he  was  eaapk^ed  to  erect  the 
ki^  alur  ia  the  Duomo  at  Aicem^  an  eonceedingly 
■Bftaoas  work,  in  the  Tedeaeo  s^le,  wiUi  a  ptofnuon 
tl  ipn>  ad  Kalpturaa,  all  in  naiUe.  This  work, 
aal  Ui  Vtryim  ami  CUId,  oa  one  nde  of  the  cathedral 
Fkmn,  sn  reckoned  by  (Sahara  as  his  best  pro- 
dKtiMs;  bat  aootber  of  g^eat  celebrity  ia  th«  marble 
fi^  Ub  ia  the  dmreh  of  San  Andrea  at  Fietoia, 
■y^Mka  thit  dry  Niceola  in  the  Duomo  at  Pisa,  is 
<  bengoa  sappacted  bj  aercn  eoinmM.  He  also  eze- 
Mria^of  the  senlptuica  of  the  Dbomo  of  Orrieta, 
vbm  he  eaiplDyed  variooa  aawistants  and  popUs,  some 
of  die  latter  oT  whom  afterwards  became  celebrated, 
priialsriy  AgoMino  and  Agni^  di  Siena,  At  the 
iaaiaee  of  the  Pemgiana,  be  returned  to  thdr  city  and 
OBAed  the  manaoleom  of  Benedict  XL  He  was  also 
■riled  by  the  dtiiana  of  PnCo,  in  1809,  to  birild  the 
OfsBs  deDa  Chuab,  and  to  enlarge  tbrir  Doomo. 
ImM  with  baoon  and  diatinctiuBs  as  weU  as  years, 
b  ia  IKO  dised  hia  Ufe  In  hie  native  dty,  and  was 
ibctt  baiied  witUn  that  monnment  which  he  had  him- 
^  emitnieced  about  forty  yeaia  before,  the  Campo 
tai^  wUeh  fat  otbeta  was  a  hurying-i^iKe,  fix  him- 
idf  a  ■asaiiUnui.  See  Yaaari,  Usai  Lord  Lindsi^, 
CbWai  Art;  Agiocoort,  Dmia  Mmorit  IiHtridu; 
Usi,  Amo,  etc;  CSct^ara,  JfommsMli  BtpeierOU 
•Ufanfcoao,  roL  i;  En^tk  CyjnpuiSa, «.  v. ;  Spoon- 
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noeaa  Croed  is  the  name  applied  to  a  detailed 
Mntatflf  duistaan  doctrine  which  f<mns  part  of  the 
k^Sf  «f  the  Boman,  Oriental,  and  Anj^ican  chnrdiea, 
■d  ii  aks  nerived  IB  a  fominfany  by  many  of  the  other 
I'iMcBat  eomamnjoofc,  The  creed  is  fp.vva  \a  the 
atidB«thatsdb|eet.  It  remains  rimply  to  add  that 
tkngk  it  is  called  1^  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Nicsa 
(^*.),aeariy  one  half  of  the  [«eeent  danses  formed  no 
fat  aT  the  ""igi-f'  Nieeoe  formulary,  that  document 
MMig  a  airiea  of  wthemaa  omideamatory  of  spe- 
Mswats  of  Arina  which  And  no  place  in  the  prea- 
WMdsd  Nieeoe  Cteed.  It  waa  not  erco  framed  by 
Um  of  the  first  general  coonciL  They  rather 
the  ffnitting  Oriental  &eed,  as  the  Roman  or 
trades'  Oeed  waa  fUlowed  by  the  churches  of  the 
rsirhaw.  the  bislorian,  ezhUAted  it  to  the 
IS  Ae  aadeot  eraed  of  the  Chueh  of  Cnaarea, 
^■WbhewHthebbbap.  Doubdess  it  had  descended 
i>  Chndi  from  primitive  times,  A  general  like- 
^  oay  be  obaerred  between  it  and  the  Creed  of  An- 
^  a  giro  hf  Locian  the  Hartyr  (Socratea,  Hitt. 
Wtii,S;  ri,  IS).  The  prinripal  addition  made  to 
^^tbt  eoncil  waa  the  inaettion  of  the  phase  ofut- 
•MeryII«Tp(,*'of  one  mbatanoa  with  Father," 
hate  tftraadv  the  oreed  all  that  eoold  be  wished  for 
■■taMoraMMD^.   SMAnAMK  Easa- 


Iriai  says,  however,  that  this  was  no  new  tenn:  "  Wc 
are  aware  tliat  certain  illustrioas  bishops  and  writais 
among  the  ancients  have  made  use  of  this  expressioa, 
hfioownovt,  in  defining  the  Godhead  of  the  Father  and 
Son"  (dsif.),  Atbananus  declares  the  same  thing  in 
hia  fli^etle  to  the  African  Uahopa,  md  atatea  that  the 
t«Rn  was  Inoorponled  In  the  Nicene  deed  on  the  ao- 
thoritf  of  ancient  bishops:  ftaprvpi^  rwv  if>xauM> 
iwimowuiv.  In  the  preceding  century  Dionysins  of 
Alexandria  still  aiq>eals  to  older  writers  who  used  the 
expresrion  ri  ofutoiimop  TlarfH  tlpiffavov  iiwb  rwv 
ayiuv  xartpwv  (Athanamua,  De  Sent,  Dionjfi,).  Ori- 
gen,  the  preceptor  <^  Dionysius,  osed  the  word  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  Niccne  Council,  as  shown  by  Ru^ 
ftains  and  Pamphilns  in  his  apcdogy.  TertolUan,  writ- 
ing in  Latin,  while  he  tbooght  in  Gie^  as  was  oftoi 
the  case  with  him,  says  that  the  three  persms  of  the 
Qodhead  were  **  unius  subetantiM"  {Ado,  Pro,  11), 
which  was  the  equivalent  for  bftoownot,  as  bishop 
Bull  afibioB ;  BO  also  Ruffinus,  "  Umns  substantia  quod 
Grace  o/iooi«nof  diatai"  (De  Dqmu.  Or.  Orijf.).  The 
term  itaelf  was  coined  is  the  pbiloaophical  sehoob  of 
anrient  Greeoe.  Thus  Aristotle  afflrined  the  oonsnb* 
Btantial  character  of  the  stars,  opoodma  Si  wdvra  av 
rpa ;  and  Porphyry  uses  it  with  regard  to  the  soul  of 
lUie  or  vital  principle  that  man  shares  with  the  lower 
animals,  ttji  oftoovmot  al  tAv  Zt^wv  V'CX«<  i^fittipati 
{De  Abilm.  ob  era  Aimi.  i,  19).  Hence  it  waa  adopted 
by  the  Onostie  heretics  to  express  Vaa  Mwness  <tf  natmc 
that  existed  between  the  psychic  seed  of  the  bnman 
race  and  the  Demiurge  (Irenans,  CtnOr.  Bar.  i,  9, 10, 
Cambridge  ed.).  The  term  fdl  into  a  certain  degree  of 
discredit  when  Paul  of  Samosata  made  use  <rf  it  in 
his  hoetical  Christtdogy.  He  maintained  that  Christ 
had  no  pre-existence  before  bis  iHrth  of  the  Virgin 
Hary,  and  that  he  oofdd  only  be  consobstantial  with  the 
Father  through  the  deification  <tf  his  mortal  body.  The 
very  gainsaying  of  heteiry  thos  helped  to  esuMiah  the 
high  antiquity  trf'the  term  as  used  the  Clumb.  The 
Coundl  of  Antioch  denied  the  coisabstantiality  of  tbe 
Son  in  this  gross  sense,  bnt  iett  no  doubt  as  to  their  be- 
lief in  the  eternally  divine  substance  of  the  Word, 
though  they  suppressed  for  a  time  the  term  i/utoAmot 
as  having  been  rendered  suspicioas  PauL  AiU>- 
gether  there  can  be  no  doidit  that  the  term  waa  w41 
known  and  of  GuriUar  naa  tat  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore the  Caiuich  stereotyped  it  in  her  creed  at  Nice. 
Tbe  Cesarean  Creed  omtained  tbe  clause  "God  of 
God,"  which  was  omitted  the  fathers  at  ConsUnti- 
nople,  bnt  was  afterwards  Fesloted  to  its  position.  The 
insertion  of  "FiUoque"  (q.v.)  by  the  ^lanish  Church 
was  anauthorized.  The  final  clauses  were  added  at  Coo- 
stantinople,  the  Nicene  formula  having  ended  with  cot 
lie  rb  Uvtifta  ri  Syiov.  Bot  nudway  between  the 
two  comioils  Epiphanins  indieates  three  clauses  in  his 
longo-  creed  as  used  by  the  Church  of  Cyprus.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  the  Creed  of  Onsarea  also  con- 
tained them ;  but  Ensebius,  having  quoted  so  much  of 
the  formula  as  was  germane  to  his  purpose,  stopped 
when  he  came  to  the  expressi<Hi  of  faith  in  the  Htdy 
Spirit  in  order  that  he  might  assart  the  hypostade  «uty 
of  each  person,  and  eo  never  completed  the  words  of  the 
creed.  The  creed  so  foreclosed  by  Ensebins  remrined 
<m  record  as  the  foitb  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  an  anathe- 
ma against  all  who  held  Arian  notions  having  been  sub- 
stituted for  tbe  ctoring  words  of  Ensebius.  Tbe  creed 
thus  formed  was  need  for  catechetical  instmction,  and 
WM  the  'Mp**f*nw'  oonfesrion  <d  faith,  as  in  fact  it  had 
been  fkom  tlie  eariteat  days  (comp.  Ensebius,  A  d  Catar^, 
bot  it  had  no  place  in  the  Utu^  until  the  time  of  Fe> 
ter  Fnllo,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  embodied  it  in  the  s»- 
vice  (A.D.  471).  Timothy,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, adopted  the  same  course  (A.D.  51 1>  In  the  third 
Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  589)  the  Spanish  Church  made 
it  a  part  of  the  liturgy  as  an  antidote  to  the  Ariaoism 
of  the  Goths.  The  Gallican  Church  admitted  it  im 
aftetwaida.  The  tnesdcn  fM'liSlUA^iMtta'Gd^d^ 
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Aix  (609)  whether  the  Spanish  and  Freoch  churches 
were  right  in  adding  the  Filioque  daoae  in  this  creed, 
and  it  was  referred  by  Ctiarienagne  to  pope  Leo,  who 
allowed  the  creed  U>  be  song,  butwithoat  the  additioa; 
and  Walafrid  Strabo  says  that  the  creed  waa  chanted  in 
France  and  Oermany  after  the  ctmdemnation  of  the  Fe- 
luaan  heresy  in  GauL  Leo  the  Great,  however,  in  coo- 
seqaenoe  of  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch  of  Aquiles 
and  Pholius,  at  length  authorized  the  use  of  the  clauBe, 
and  used  it  in  letters  to  the  bishop  of  Aatorga  and  the 
monks  of  Mount  Olivet.  Charlemagne  decreed  that  the 
interpdation  was  to  be  used ;  the  Council  of  Tt^o  (447 
and  680)  adopted  it;  and  it  ma  insated  by  the  Catholic 
Vwgoths  and  Franks.  In  680  archbishop  Theodora 
and  an  En^isb  council  accepted  the  clause.  Pope  Ben- 
edict in  1024,  at  the  request  of  the  empcfor,  required 
the  creed  to  be  chanted  in  Italy.  It  is  the  custom  for 
the  priest  alone  to  intone  the  wwds,  "I  believe  in  one 
(;<nL''  The  NIcene  Creed  was  only  received  into  the 
"Ordo  Bomanna"  by  pope  Benedict  VIII  in  A.D.  1014. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  long  delay  is  the  strict 
urthodoxy  of  the  Western  Church ;  this  making  un- 
necessary a  decided  expression  against  Arianism.  Its 
poMtion  in  the  liturgy  varies  in  the  different  rituals. 
In  the  Kooian  lituigy  it  is  read  on  all  Sundays,  feasts 
of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  apostles'  days,  and  all  the 
principal  festivals,  but  not  on  week-days  or  the  minor 
saints'  days,  when  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  used.  In  the 
English  Pr^er-book,  the  Nkcne  Creed  ocean  only  in 
the  Oommunioa  office;  but  in  the  Anmiean  Terision  it 
has  been  placed  with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  the  order 
of  Homing  and  Evening  I^yer,  the  minister  baring 
liberty  to  use  Mtber  of  them  in  the  onlinary  services, 
and  also  in  the  adminisbvtion  of  the  Communion,  when 
ncccasaiy.  See,  besides  the  literature  in  the  article 
Creed,  Harvey,  Hitt.  and  Thtology  of  the  Thrte  Creeds ; 
Schaff,  Ch,  Hitl.  ill,  129  sq.;  Liddon,  Divinity  of  Christ, 
p.  18, 200, 266,  S6»,  410,  482,  484  eq.,  473 ;  Burnet,  Ex- 
ontiaatioH  of  tie  Thirty-miie  Articles,  p.  13b  aq.;  Blunt, 
IHct.  of  Theoloff!/.  a.  v.;  Biblktd  Jttpository,  v,  280; 
C/tun^  Bet>.  Oct,  1870,  p.  8BS ;  MOk.  Qs.  Aw.  Ju.  1876, 
p.  186.  (J.H.W.) 

Nicephftma  Blbmhidas  or  Blbmmtdas,  a  noted 
Greek  ascetical  writer,  flourished  in  the  18tb  caituiy. 
Accwding  to  a  recent  Buanan  bibliography,  Nicepho- 
rus  WM  bom  at  Constantioople  in  1198.  He  was  of  a 
noble  and  wealthy  family ;  but,  converted  to  Christian- 
ity, he  decided  for  a  life  of  devotion,  and  after  taking 
boly  orders  fell  into  extreme  asoericism.  The  wealth 
which  came  to  him  from  his  friends  be  spent  for  the 
good  oftheQirisUan  cause.  At  Nicsea  be  built  a  church 
at  his  own  expense,  and  served  it  aa  presbyter.  Unirer- 
sally  esteemed  for  his  Christian  life,  heyet  suflfered  many 
trials  and  disappointtnents.  From  imperial  friends  he 
encoant«%d  oppodtion  for  his  censures  on  CMicubinage. 
Under  the  emperor  Theodore  Lascaris,  the  successor  of 
the  licentious  Ducas,  Nioephorus  was  more  favored,  and 
on  the  de^h  of  patriarch  Gemtanus,  in  1266,  waa  offered 
his  place.  Nioephoras,  however,  declined  the  honor. 
In  tile  religious  dispatca  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins,  Blemmidas  showed  himseirweU-dispoBed  towards 
the  latter.  He  died  as  abbot  of  a  convent  near  Kpheeus 
in  1272.  He  wrote  various  works,  but  all  of  them  were 
devoted  especially  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
and  this,  says  Neander, "  he  was  induced  to  do  by  a  pure- 
ly Christian  interest,  separate  from  all  other  considera- 
tions."  Nicephoros's  writings  are  not  all  accessible  as 
jret,  bat  twelve  works  have  ^aa  fiv  been  determined  as 
his,  and  have  recently  been  brought  out  in  the  BibU- 
t^keea  Ecdtriastiea  contiaeni  Grtecorum  Tfuohfforum 
Opera,  voL  i  (Leips.  1866,  8to).  Nicephorus's  principal 
writings  thns  far  determined  are:  (1.)  Opusaiium  de 
Procestione  Spiritiu  Sancti,  etc  In  this  work  he  adopts 
entirely  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  pro- 
oeerion  ^the  Holy  Ghoet  and  other  matters;  wludi  is 
the  more  Buriuiung  as  he  wrote  a  second  work  on  the 
'<«me  anbject,  whoein  he  deftoda  the  opuuoD  of  the 


Greek  Church.  Leo  Allatius  (De  ComtemMU,  ii,  14)  en- 
deavors to  Justify  him  for  his  want  of  oonaisteaiey,  show- 
ing that  he  either  wrote  that  w«rk  when  rery  yooi^, 
before  be  had  fomed  a  tbonngfa  oonrieiini  on  tht 
point,  or  that  some  schiaroatica  pabliafaed  thesr  apuam 
under  the  name  of  Kemmidas:— (2.)  J)e  Piveettim 
Spiritiu  SanoH  lAri  iL  This  is  the  aecood  worit  Ja»t 
mentioned,  the  first  book  of  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
emperor  Theodore  Lascaris,  and  the  seoond  to  Jao^ 
archbishop  of  Bulgaria  (ed.  Gnece  et  Latine,  by  Odenus 
Raynaldos,  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  hm 
Amtatis  Ecdaiast,  by  Leo  Allatius  in  the  first  volome 
o(  OrtkodoxmOracia  Script.)  t—(i.^  Kpiatata  adpbm- 
mo*  data  postfwam  MarckesiHam  Umpio  ejectnst,  Gntct 
«t  Latme,  in  the  second  IxmA  of  Leo  Allaliua,  Be  Cm- 
sauti: — (4.)  'Ewiro/i4  Xoyix^  (Augrinii^,  1606,  Svo), 
There  are  also  many  other  writings  by  Blemmidas  ex- 
tant in  manuscript  in  the  libraries  of  HuoKdi,  Borne, 
Paris,  and  other  places.  See  Cave,  Bist.  Liter,  ad  ana 
1266;  Fabricius,  BibL  Grmc  xi,  894;  Ntfknder,  CkttnA 
Bia.  iv,  641  eq. ;  Hauck,  Theotoff.  JakrttberidH,  1867, 
ii,  268,  264.  (J.H.W.) 

Nloepbonis  CAixmim  Xawthopi'lus,  son  of 
Callistns  Xanthopnlns,  is  the  last  of  the  Greek  Chnrcb 
historians,  and  the  only  one  their  Church  produced  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  is  frequently  denominated  the  ecdesi- 
astical  Thucydides,  because  of  the  elegance  of  his  style, 
and  the  "  theokigical  niny,"  because  of  the  supersti- 
tion and  eiednlity  whieh  an  betrayed  in  hia  writing*. 
The  precise  date  of  fais  birth  is  not  aseertained.  He 
flourished  at  Constantinople  near  the  opening  of  the 
14th  century,  and  was  probably  a  monk  of  St.  St^ia,  nf 
which  be  was  librarian.  According  to  his  own  statement 
{Hist,  Eccks.  vol  i,  c.  1)  he  commenced  hia  Ck.  Hist, 
at  an  early  age,  and  labwed  at  it  till  he  was  thitty-eix 
years  old.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  elder  Andranievs  ^ 
heologus.  As  the  latter  was  aliea^  wdl  advanced  in 
years,  and  died  in  1827,  It  b  supposed  that  Nicephonts 
was  still  alive  in  1866,  and  thMefim  during  the  rdgn 
of  John  Cantacuzeuus.  We  possess  no  information  of 
his  personal  history.  His  work  is  at  great  interest,  as  it 
is  the  only  contribution  to  Church  history  which 
peared  in  the  East  from  the  6tfa  century  to  the  14th. 
It  is,  however,  generally  oondemAed  in  modern  tioies  as 
a  compilation  of  fkblea  and  absurdiliea^  and  Caaan- 
bon  sa3rs  of  it, "  Histoiia  eiua  non  pduris  qnam  teiGA  far- 
fari  fadenda  est"  (Exercitt.  in  Baron,  i,  sect.  17;  oomp. 
Job.  Gerhaid,  Method.  Stud.  TkeoL  p.  288).  If  we  set 
aside  the  too  great  credulity  of  the  author,  the  work 
will  be  judged  as  not  without  merits.  Says  Dowliug: 
"Though  he  amply  partook  of  the  supentitiim  of  the  age 
in  which  be  lived,  and  paraphrased  the  wtitem  flea 
.  whom  he  derived  his  information  in  the  extravagant 
style  characteristic  of  the  later  Greeks,  be  has  transmit- 
ted some  important  facta,  of  which  we  should  without 
him  have  remained  in  ignorance"  (Stiufy  of  Bcdm,  His- 
tory, p.  91-93).  In  bis  flist  chapter  Nicephorua  speaks 
of  the  utility  of  ecclenastical  history,  and  ^ves  a  list  of 
his  predcceseoia  in  that  line  from  Eusebius  to  noea|nnB 
and  Agathias,  with  a  notice  concerning  each  of  tliem— 
in  wfaieb  indeed  he  accuses  Eusebius  of  heresy  and  Soc- 
rates of  impurity.  He  stales  that  each  of  them  wrote 
only  the  history  of  a  period,  and  some  often  wanilered 
away  from  the  pure  doctrine,  while  he  intends  to  give 
a  full  and  impartial  history.  The  work  is  divided  into 
eighteen  parts,  treating  of  the  internal  and  external  fais- 
tory  of  the  Church  with  reference  to  the  dogmas,  doc- 
trines, and  asages.  Hoiastieism  and  the  efueet^iacy 
are  specially  conridered. '  The  plan  was  good.  It  be- 
gins with  the  incarnation  (aVu  r$c  mrd  a&pKa  row 
Zur^pop  tTn^ofiiat),  and  continues  to  the  death  of 
PhocBs  (€11).  He,  besides,  refers  to  flra  other  parts 
which  were  to  extend  down  to  the  death  of  Leo  I^ilo- 
sophus  (9U);  but  of  tbue  we  find  only  the  heading^ 
which  seem  to  have  been  written  siibeequeutly  hj  some 
one -else.  Wbrther  he  did-not  oontinpe  his  history  any 
lbrther,ig  wheB^tABLpttCT^li^SM^  wedt  are  Vm^ 
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a  ankoown.  This,  however,  ia  certwn,  that  while  he 
wtt  to  have  given  the  whtde  hiatory  of  the  Church  in 
tkM  e^htccu  parts,  as  stated  in  bin  prefiwe,  they  em- 
bnce  0^  a  poiod  of  600  jean.  As  to  the  nature  of 
tbe  mfc,  U  is  evident  that  moepbonie  made  extensive 
BSC  of  the  eady  HSS.  of  ecdesiastical  history,  merely 
completing  them  by  means  of  all  kinds  of  materials. 
He  nude  use  lot  bis  purpose  of  the  ancient  Greek  writ- 
m,  political  sooroes,  l^ends,  and  traditioDS.  He  great- 
It  Dcgkcted  tbe  biatory  of  tbe  Latin  Chorch.  llius, 
iriiile  be  gives  full  debuls  ooncemipg  Anastadus  Sinai- 
ta,  John  Philoponus,  and  the  leaden  of  tbe  M mophysitee, 
Iw  ays  aetluBg  of  the  Pelagians  and  thar  controversy, 
ffii  infimoaiioD  od  tbe  inrasioDB  of  tbe  Htms,  Goths, 
BargtmSsna,  Vandab,  and  Alans  is  valuable.  There 
a  only  one  Greek  M.S.  known  of  this  history.  It 
«ts  Aden  under  Mathias  Corvinua  by  a  Turkish  sol- 
dier out  of  tbe  library  of  Bnda  (Ofen)  and  brought  to 
CoMlantinDple;  here  U  was  bought  by  a  Christian,  and 
ifttr  aaaj  adventmee  now  lies  in  tbe  imperial  libiaiy 
atTinn&  It  was  poUished  in  Latb  by  John  Lange 
in  Erfitrt,  ,\'krp/iort  Higt.  EccUrioMtka  (Bade,  1668,  foL; 
oAcaiqwinted, Basle,  1560;  Antw.lUO;  Paris,  1662-78; 
^■Dkt  1688, 1618).  The  Greek  text  was  subsequently 
piddiibed also :  Grace et  LaLaira Fnmtomi DucaH^ax. 
IHO,  2  Titei).  Nkepboms  is  also  ooosidered  as  the  an- 
ttoccf  tte  Gatalpgiit  imptratonim  C  PbHtaKontm  verti' 
itiiamtieii  Gr.  in  Labbd  Pnirtptiea  Uitor.  Bj/zcmt,  p. 
U;~-CataU>gtu  patrianAanm  Constemtinopotit.  ibid.  p. 
a,  ezteods  down  to  Calliatus,  under  John  Gantacuze- 
nati—Excidiam  Bierotoi,  vertibtu  iambicu,  in  Morelli 
t^ipomL  mfmorabmum  qua  Hierot,  nmt  (Psiis,  1820)  : — 
sacra  ad  caieem  E^grammatim 
neoAm  Prodrowd  (Paris,  1686)  i—^vvTayiia  <k  templo 
d  mramlk  3,  Maria  adfmUm,  in  USS>  See  Lambec 
CtmwmU  riU,  U»;  OmUni  Ctmm.  tfe  fyr^  iii,  710; 
Fibridns,  BOL  Grmea,  ed.  Had.  vU,  487  sq.;  StiUidlin, 
Gmii.ii.Lileratiird,KireAe!ve$<AiekU,p.in  aq.;  Dar- 
Img.  Cgd.  BUIioffrt^Uca^  li,  2192;  Cave,  HitL  Lit.  ad 
mo.  13SS;  I>a|da,  BiNitiki^  det  iervHum  easUdeu- 
tifwA  jHotoraAMesfwfe.  (J.H.W.) 

Nlcep horns  Chartophtlax,  an  Eastern  mo- 
nstic,  ia  supposed  to  have  flourished  some  time  about 
the  dfise  of  the  8th  or  tbe  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
(uiT.  Fabridua  thinks  he  is  the  same  as  Ntcephorus 
IHaeonus  et  Cbartopbylax,  who  was  present  at  the  sec- 
cod  Coancil  tS'SCixmay  and  was  afterwards  r^sed  to  the 
patnarebale;  if  so,  however,  he  wooM  be  identical  with 
Nictpbonia,  tbe  famoos  author  of  tbe  Bremarium,  who 
vat  made  patriarch  in  806.  He  wrote,  Soluiiomm 
£pi4ata  II.  ad  TheodotiuM  monachum,  Grace  el  Latme, 
m  Uanclavia,  Jus  Graco-Amanum,  also  in  the  twelfth 
voL  tS  BOliotlL  Pair.  Maxim.,  and  in  the  Ortkodoxo- 
See  Cave,  SitU  Lit.  ad  ann.  801;  Fabridus, 
AH:Grm:Lvii,60e.674. 

^  noqAoma  CoifOTAimNOPOLiTAiios,  St.,  an  em- 
int  Bjriantiae  Church  historian,  and  patriarch  of 
Cootaadnoide,  waa  bon  in  thtt  about  760  or  768. 
He  flnt  atlaefaad  Unweir  to  the  ooort,  and  held  high 
•An.  bi  787  he  was  present  at  tbe  ConnctI  of  Nioea, 
■od  there  defended  image-worship.  Shortly  after  his 
«am  to  the  capital  he  withdrew  to  a  convent,  from 
wbeoee  be  was  called  in  806  to  become  patriarch  of 
tWtaptiaiyte.  Leo  Anniaius  having  become  em* 
pmiriB8l8,tbe  wo^p  <^  images  was  finUdden,  and 
IlKtfhotiii^  ga  aoooant  (tf  Ua  exertions  in  thdr  defence, 
benme  unpopular  at  court,  and  was  finally  oblige!  to 
ledgD  tbe  pi^riarchate  in  815.  He  then  retired  to  tbe 
»»tBt  of  Sl  Theodore,  of  which  be  was  tbe  founder, 
ittd  remained  there  until  his  death  in  828.  Nic^henis 
u  niDciiines  called  HomotogOa,  or  Caveator,  on  account 
•(  kia  fim  opporition  to  the  fomodasla  and  his  ensuing 
^•pniiaB.  He  is  highly  esteemed  as  tbe  author  of 
"Ttnd  iinpcntant  ecdedMtical  productiona  i4  intioric 
^  and  beautiful  style.  His  historieal  writings, 
«kidk  an  kia  best,  are  remarkable  for  accuracy,  erudi- 


tion, and  discernment ;  yet  the  doctrine  of  the  worship 
of  images  is  defended  ia  bis  writings  to  a  tilesome  ex- 
tent, and  this  course  of  Nicepboiua  astonishes  tbe  more 
as  it  is  in  contrast  with  his  liberal  views  on  other  pointa. 
His  most  important  woi^  are:  Brmariim  kittwiam, 
or  K,iM>aTavTtvovir6\twc'laTopia  tT6vrofioi;,om  of  the 
best  works  of  the  Byzantine  period,  from  the  death  of 
Hsuritiua  to  tbe  marriage  of  Leo  IV  and  Irene,  602-770 
(ed.  PeUv.  Par.  1616;  VeneL  1729)  -.—Chronoloffia  com" 
pendiaria  tripartita,  from  Adam  down  to  tbe  time  of 
the  author  (tnmslated  by  Anastas.  BiUiothec,  and  often 
published:  Par.  1648;  ibid.  1662, cum  notisGoari):—jli*- 
tirch^ici  libri  advernu  Iconomacho*  opuacula  w  e^tud 
Caitinum  L  c.  and  in  BibL  Pair.  Lugd.  t,  xiv ; — Ditvuta- 
tio  de  ImagiitBmt  cum  Leant  A  rmeno  ed  Cambejit  (Par. 
1664) : — StuAometria  tibiorum  tacrorum  (in  0pp.  Petri 
Pitbeoi,  Par.  1609;  also  in  Critid  lacri  Angli,  t.  viii): 
— C<n\feM.  Jid.  ad  Leotian  III  (ia  Baron.  J  rmo^  ad  ann. 
811;  and  in  Uardouini  t.  tv,  978):  —  Catumt  tcderif 
a$tia  X  VU  (in  Hardouini  b  iv ;  and  Coteter.  ifomun.  t 
ill,  i^)  i—Fragmaaian  de  tex  jynodM  (in  Combefla, 
A  uetar.  Nov.  B3>L  it,  603).  Banduri  prepared  a  complete 
edition  of  Nioephorus's  works,  but  be  died  before  it  waa 
ready  for  publication.  In  recent  times  a  number  of  the 
works  of  Nicephorua  have  been  brought  oat  by  Neri 
(1849)  and  Petra  (1662).  See  an  account  of  his  life  in 
Ignatius,  Potit.  inActiiad.\Z  Mart.  A  uclar.  Jim.  BM. 
ii,  608 ;  Combefls,  Origm.  Cotutaat.  p.  159 ;  Oudini  Com- 
meaL  ii,  2;  PabricioB,  BOl,  Grac  vii,  608  sq.;  Nean- 
der,  Kirchenffetch,  iv,  878 ;  IHper,  Eiideitwiff  m  d.  Mon- 
umental-T/iK)loffie,  §  62 ;  Chrittian  SmeaJtnoKxr,  July, 
1863,  p.  248.  (J.H.W.) 

Nioephonis  Mohachds,  an  Eastern  ascetic  noted 
as  an  eocleuastical  writer,  but  little  known,  however,  ex- 
cept as  an  author,  flourished  about  1100,  according  to  P. 
Possinua.  One  Nicephorua,  a  monk,  is  the  author  of 
HtfM  f  uXuK^c  KOfiliac,  De  Cuttodia  Cordis,  a  very  iuto- 
esting  and  valuable  essay,  which  Posunus  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  Thesaurut  Atcetiau  (Paris, 
1648, 4to).  See  Cave,  fiw^Ltt.  ad  ann.  1101;  Fabriciu% 
Bibi  Grae.vu,^9. 

Kioephoms  PHiLoaopntra,  an  Eastern  writer, 
flourished  about  900  at  Constantinople,  where  he  en- 
Joyed  great  esteem  for  his  learning  and  genius.  He 
wrote  Oratio  Paaegyrica  e.  Vita  AnUmU  Caulei  (Cuu- 
lea)  PatriarvA  C.  P.,  who  died  in  891  (896),  which  la 
printed  in  Bcdlandii  Acta  8<met.  ad  12  dien  Febmam. 
He  ia  perhaps  also  the  autlwr  of  'OKranvypc,  or  Cof 
lena  tn  Octateucttum  et  Libros  Regum,  which  is  ascribed 
to  one  Nicephorua  Hieromonachus.  Tbe  OctatetuAue 
was  published  at  Venice  (1772-1778,  2  vols.  foL),  with  a 
Latin  version  and  a  commentary;  in  the  title  there 
stands  Leipzig,  without  a  date.  See  Fabridus,  B&t, 
Grac  xii,  610 ;  Cave,  Bitt.  Lit.  ad  ann.  895. 

Nioephoma  Prbsbttbr,  an  Eastern  ecdetiastic 
of  uncertain  age,  flourished  at  Conatantioople,  and  waa 
coonected  with  the  churdi  of  St.  Sophia.  He  wrote 
Vita  8.  AnAta,  whleh  b  printed  in  Acta  SoHelor.  ad 
28  diem  MaiL   See  Fabridus,  .SiNl  Gnsc  ni,  676. 

Nlo^TOn,  Jban  Pierre,  a  distinguished  French 
ecdesiastic,  noted  espedally  as  a  bit^rapber  and  bibli- 
ographer, was  bora  at  Paris  March  11, 1686.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  Mazarin  College  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at 
the  Ctdlc^  of  Du  Flessis,  He  was  received  into  the 
Sodety  of  the  BamaUte  Jesuits  in  1702,  and  took  the 
vows  in  1704.  Ordained  in  1708,  he  became  a  very  use- 
ful preacher,  and  died  at  Paris  July  8, 17S8.  Nic^ron 
wrote  Mimoirea  pour  ttrvir  h  rhittoire  de*  Hommet  iilus- 
ttet  daaa  la  ripuliUque  dee  Lettret,  etc  (Paris,  1729-46, 
48  vc4s.  in  44, 12mo),  a  laborious  and  excellent  work, 
fhnn  which  all  subsequent  accounts  of  the  same  authors 
and  their  works  are  derived,  (See  Darling,  Cyd.  Bib- 
Uogrt^^eot  ii,  2192 ;  Bnmet,  Maimd  Ai  L&raire,  s.  v.) 
Halhun  has  made  use  of  these  writings,  and  not  un- 
frequently  quotes  Nic^ron^  eatiniate&^  writers  in  bis 
own  ImndaeHom  to  tk»  Litea^ti^^^vii^^^Qtk, 
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160,  ohJ  nth  CMlirta.  hi  oar  C^/ekptidla  RoAfdd^ 
work  baa  riequently  proved  of  great  nrrice.  Indeed 
no  bibliographical  labon  can  be  gaUsfoctorily  performed 
on  tbe  periods  with  which  it  deala  without  the  aid  or 
Nic^mn'a  labm.  See  haiAi  Gouget,  "^loge  de  J.  P. 
Nic^D,"  in  Mimoirtt  pour  tervir  a  fkuUnrt  dei  Hom- 
me»iUutlru,Tt^rL  (J.H.W.) 

Niowtas,  St.  (l),  a  Chriatian  martyr  of  tbe  4th 
oeotiu7,was  of  GotUc  dtaoent,  and  bun  near  the  Dan- 
ube. Though  be  had  long  beoi  a  jChristian,  he  met 
with  no  molestation  on  that  account  until  the  peraecn- 
tion  under  Athanaric  in  A,D,  870.  That  monarch  of 
the  Eastern  Goths  ordered  an  idol  tp  be  drawn  about  <m 
a  chariot  through  all  the  places  where  Christians  lived. 
Hie  chariot  8to^>ed  at  the  door  of  every  professed  Chris- 
tian, and  he  was  ordered  to  pay  it  adoration.  Upon  a 
nfuaal  tbe  house  was  iromediately  set  oo  fire,  and  all 
witUn  wen  burned.  This  was  tbe  case  with  Nicetas, 
who  became  a  martyr  to  his  Christian  ooostancy,  bung 
ooDsumed  to  ashes  in  his  own  house,  Sept.  15,  B^.— Fox, 
Book  of  Marign,  p.7li  Hud-mkk,Ck.ma.o/UuMid- 
dU  Aga,  p.  293. 

Nloet(ai)  or  Nioetins,  Sr.  (2),  a  F^ch  preUte 
and  martyr  to  the  Christian  cause,  died  in  the  first  part 
of  the  7tb  century,  probably  in  612.  He  is  commem* 
orated  OD  Jan.  31 ;  yet  BoUandus  has  published  bis  acts 
under  the  date  of  Fek  8.  But  UtUe  is  known  of  tbe  life 
of  this  St.  Nioetas.  H«  was  archbishop  of  Besaufon 
when  St  Colombanns,  arriving  in  Seqoania,  founded 
there  tbe  monastery  of  LuxeuU.  Later  St.  Cdombanus, 
pursued  by  the  Gaub,  passed  through  Besan^on;  St. 
Nicetas  gave  the  most  honorable  reception  to  this  illus- 
trious outlaw,  and  assisted  him  to  retreat  into  Italy. 
Nicetas  was  very  zealous  in  maintaining  the  purity  of 
the  fiuth  in  his  vast  dioces^  which  be  traversed  fre- 
quently, preaching  and  instructing  the  peoide.  Greg- 
ory tbe  Great  bad  great  confidence  in  Nicetas,  and  con- 
sulted him  on  all  important  occasions.  See  Dnnod  de 
Chamage,  Hut.  de  ttgliae  de  Besangon,  vol  i ;  Gal&i 
Chrutiaita,  voL  xv,  col  L2 ;  L'abbe  Richard,  Hiii,  des 
IHoc.  de  Betcmfoa  et  de  8t.  Claude,  voL  L 

Nlcet(u)  or  Nicettu,  Sr.  (8),  of  Treves,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  prelates  of  ancient  Gaul,  lived  in 
the  6th  century.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Gregory 
of  Toun;  U  is  found  in  ch.  xrii  of  the  Vita  Pairum. 
At  fltBt  a  monk,  then  abbot  of  an  unknown  monastery, 
he  gained  in  this  pontion  tbe  esteem  and  friendship  of 
the  king,  Theodoric,  whom,  however,  according  to  re- 
port, he  failed  not  to  reprimand  for  the  looseness  of  bis 
moral  habits.  After  the  death  of  St.  Apruncutus,  The- 
odoric chose  Nicetas  archbishop  of  Treves.  It  is  snp> 
posed  that  the  ceremony  of  bis  ordination  took  place  in 
627.  Nicetas  owes  hb  renown  to  the  firmness  of  bis 
character.  He  more  than  once  censured  the  govwu- 
nent  and  the  manners  of  Theodork  and  his  successors. 
He  even  had  the  boldness  to  excommunicate  king  Clo- 
taire,  for  which  the  latter  Snally  drove  Nicetas  from  his 
seaL  But  Cloture's  successor,  king  Sigebert,  recalled 
Nicetas.  He  attended  the  councils  of  Clermont  in  635, 
of  Toul  in  640,  of  (Means  in  644,  the  second  Conncil 
of  Oormont,  convened  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
Council  of  Fftris  in  666.  He  died  Dec  6, 666,  Gregory 
of  Tours  has  not  been  the  only  tnograpfaer  of  Nicetas; 
Florien,  abb^  of  Roman-HouUer,  has  led  us  a  grand 
eulogy  of  bis  eloquence  and  his  virtue.  Fortanatus 
anys  of  him,  "Totius  orbis  amor,  pontificumqoe  caput." 
Several  other  contemporaries  have  equally  praised  this 
powerful  bishop.  He  enjoyed  great  aathcoity,  which 
made  him  soboM  as  to  admoiish  the  emperor  Justinian 
himself  about  66S,  and  to  charge  bhn  to  disavow  tbe 
principlea  of  tbe  Entychian  heresy.  Several  writings 
of  Nioetas  are  preserved.  D'Acbery  has  published  in 
ToL  iii  of  his  SpicilfgitM  the  trealbes  De  ViffilHe  temo- 
rtm  Dei  and  De  Ptabnodia  bono.  In  addition  to  these 
two  works  are  two  letters,  one  to  Justinian,  the  other  to 
Clodosinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards,  urging  her  to  work 


for  the  ooawioo  <rf  bar  huabwid,  Albidn,  lAo  was  in 
Arian,  Several  times  reproduced  by  tbe  preae,  tbe*! 
two  letters  are  found  in  the  ComnciU  o/  GamI  <rf  Dob 
La  bat,  ocd.  1146, 1 161,  and  in  tbe  ocdlectioB  of  Don  Bon- 
quet,  iv,  76-7&  See  Bitt.  litt.  de  ia  /VoNCe,  iii,  391 ; 
OalHa  Ckrittiaiui,  xiii,  880 ;  Grff^ns  Turonena*,  It- 
tmPatnm,cb.xwa;  Lea,  ^bujies  m  CiL  J7u/.  p. 800. 

NloMas  AooMlMATda  fAco/uvoroc),  ■I'ot^oHU- 
TU  (so  called  probaUy  from  hia  native  place,  Chon«,  tlx 
ancient  Goloesn),  was  a  younger  brother  of  Sf  ichad  Aco- 
minatua.  Both  occupy  a  distinguished  place  amoi^  tbe 
Greek  writers  of  the  12th  century,  Nicetas  Cboaiitei 
ia  oninHit  as  a  doctrinal  and  polemical  writer,  and  also 
■a  a  Bysantfne  faistoiian.  He  was  educated  at  OonstsB- 
tinopte  ondtf  bis  biothei's  snparvisioii,  and,  bcadea 
studying  tbeology,  q>|riied  Umadf  eapedidly  to  histMT 
and  juriqinidenee.  Undw  laaae  Angdia  be  beeasM 
impoial  undersecretary  {virvypaftfiaTtitc  ySanXurar), 
than  privy  couocillor,  chi^jnBtice,and  finally  govemoc 
of  tbe  province  of  Fiulippqxtlis.  In  this  poaitioo  b< 
had  to  endure  many  annoyances  dnrfaig  the  pasaage  of 
the  emperor  FredeiickBariwroasa  in  1189;  and  when  ihi 
Latina  took  Constantinopfe  in  XSOS,  be  ww  ofa%cd  ts 
flea  to  Nice,  wbm  be  died  about  1S06  or  later.  Hit 
Bietor.  Byicm/.  kbri  xxi  embraces  the  period  fnm  lllfl 
to  1206 ;  tbe  fact  that  tbe  author  himself  bore  a  part  in 
many  of  the  events  he  relates  gives  bis  work  grntt  hi» 
tori(»l  value.  The  mode  of  quoting  this  historical  wort 
is  thus:  Nicetas,  leaae  Ange/tu,  i,  8;  nri$  Capfa,  c  i{ 
JwfroN.  (7oiinMit,ii,A,et&  EditiMa:  Ed.  fffioeepa, 
H.  Wolf,  with  a  Latin  Tcrnon  (Bade,  1667,  fbL) ;  reprint. 
edfWitb  an  indexandaehronotogybySiiDenQoriarriH 
(QeBera,  1688,  4to),  by  Falwot,  with  a  moat  valrabic 
glossarinm  GiKCo-barfoarum,  and  a  leriaed  tranalatioii, 
notes,  etc  (Paris,  1647,  t(A.\  ia  tbe  Paris  collection  of 
tbe  Bjrzantines;  tbe  same,  twdly  reprinted,  Venice,  I72!>, 
foL  The  last  edition  is  in  the  Bonn  collectioD  of  tb« 
^iantine%  edited  by  J.  Bdiker  (1886>  A  Giwk  MS. 
Id  tlM  BodlriMi,  dMded  into  two  books,  and  giving  ad 
Moouiitoftbeoi»qn«sti]fOotMtantinofde,with  specid 
n^ard  to  tbe  statues  destroyed  by  tbe  Latias,  is  as- 
cribed to  Nicetas,  but  it  aeems  to  have  been  altered  by  i 
later  writer,  who  also  made  additions.  Theaccountofthi 
statnei^  which  Is  of  great  interest,  ia  given  by  Fabricius, 
quoted  below,  and  critical  investigations  ctmceming  thii 
HS.  are  givoi  by  Haiiia  in  hh  T'iUbfc^idal /n^anvj  (pt. 
iii,&6).  Tbe  worit itself basbeen  puUished by  WiUei), 
under  the  title  of  Nicetai  Narratio  de  StatvU  antiquit, 
quae  Fnuici,  pott  oaptam  a«no  1204  Cofutoa/wtopola 
dettrvxervnt  (Lips.  1S03).  The  result  of  his  theok^cal 
studies  is  embodied  in  his  Oifcrnvp^  ipioSo^iat,  written 
ostentatioudy  for  the  infonnation  of  a  friend,  bat  evi- 
dentiy  intended  for  circulation.  CUmann  compares  thii 
work  to  the  PanopUa  of  Euthjrmius,  as  both  represent 
the  state  of  dogmatic  critidsm,  and  of  the  komrledge 
of  tbe  history  ot  dogmas  at  that  time,  but  be  josthr 
gives  the  first  place  to  the  work  of  Nioe^  as  the  latter 
shows  an  independence  of  views,  a  soundness  of  criti- 
cism, and  a  philosophical  spirit  which  we  do  not  find  in 
EnthymiuB.  The  work  of  Nicetas  commence*  with  sa 
ezpontion  of  tbe  Jewish  and  Greek  pbilosc^by  and 
mythology.  Then  he  reviews  the  principal  doctrinei 
of  the  ChnrA,  taking  as  a  basis  the  dogmatic  tradition! 
of  the  Greek  fathen,  yet  not  without  expressing  some 
personal  views,  e^Mci^y  in  antbropok^  and  psychol- 
ogy. Thus  he  divides  spiritual  activity  in  man  into 
three  functions — the  v^iffffc  or  the  highest  d^ree  of 
contemplation ;  iojpit  or  tbe  lowest  degree  of  oonceprioo 
or  thought ;  «td  ttavMa,  tbe  connection  between  both, 
or  reasonalde  thoi^ht.  Nicetas  eooDta  Ax  dxgna  in 
virtue:  natural,  moral,  dvil,  purifying,  contemplative 
(^wpip-ic^),  and  tbeurgical  (diovpyinf),  i.  e.  socb  as 
brings  us  into  a  state  of  assimilation  to  God.  These 
divisions  resemble  somewhat  the  psychological  theory  of 
the  Latin  mystics.  With  the  fourth  part  Nicetas  com- 
mences his  polemics  against  the  heretics,  opening  with 
Simon  Magnus^  and  mcntionin^^^^  previously  ob- 
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pm  iumm  mi  mknown  beretica.  TIm  latf  puta 
tt  Mnin,  tha  cootrovOTy  irith  the  Latin 
P■d^  Md  Ibe  inaw  fiawndODB  Id  Uw  Greek  Church. 
Ri  vtiDle  is  M  7«t  nnpublished.  The  work  in  its  coin- 
)ltu  Imi  b  in  Uw  njal  library  at  Paris,  and  a  fh^^ 
wmtt'a'a  pRKnred  in  the  Bodleian.  Only  the  firet 
tn  pant  have  been  tnuulnbed  into  I^iii  by  Petrus 
larikH  (Fari%  1561,  1579;  Genera,  1629;  Bibl.  Pair. 
Tiagi]  xzT,  M) ;  a  fragment  in  Greek  of  tbe  twentieth 
iiR.i^iattbeAgnrenes,i5  tobefonndin  tb»8;/&urgi 
SarxauM  (Hodelh.  1595),  p.  74.  A  descripticn  of 
k  coBUaa  the  woilc  is  given  in  Montfaucon,  Pa- 
'mp.  Gr.  p.  326,  and  Fiduidus,  BtbL  Grac  vi,  429; 
iBt  vbelfaer  the  complete  work  will  ever  appear  la 
UtfiL  Sane  minor  pndnctions  of  Ifioetae,  amoag 
riidt  a  fiagment  on  tbe  ceremonies  ohserved  when  a 
UnatdiB  AdoplM  the  Chiiatian  religion,  are  exunt 
ifi&RatlibntieBiaSarope.  See  UUmann,  iMs  Ay- 
■AiyranL  KirtAe  im  tS  Jakrk.  (in  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
my.  Wmai,  Mickaei  Akommalot  von  Chtma}  Fa- 
WBm,BSi.Grae,  vii,  787  sq.;  Neander,  Ch.  Bitt.  iv, 
11.331,537;  Smith,  DkC  <tf  Gr.  and  RovuBiogr.  U, 

taa.  (J.  aw.) 

nostM  [«  Nio(a)eiia]  op  Dacia,  an  Eastern 
aMiMic^wfao  was  biahop  of  a  dty  called  by  ecde- 
Hial  wiilai  dekm  Itamatitota  or  AenMf^namtf , 
■Med  ia  KMia,  aooaewbere  between  Naiams  and 
Ua,fltnhedMartlMckiaeoftbe4thoentary.  He 
tiaad  hair  ilmit  tliia  tfan^  aod  wUle  at  Nolt  Viawtag 
ili  ub  gf  Sl  Fcliz  aiada  a  wmn  fHand  vt  Paaliiitia 
(^r,),wbo  odebrated  in  a  poem  atiU  extant  the  high 
t^aadnrtaea  oTNicetaa,  and  the  xeal  with  which 
AaaaaofGod  labored  in  preaching  the  (Soapd  among 
*i  Mnani.  A.D.  403  Ntoetas  paid  a  aeoond  visit 
ttlUi,ad  it  appeal!  fron  an  e|»stle  of  pope  Innooeot 
I(MM  xTii,e«.  OaMtant.)  that  be  wm  ttiU  Uving  in 
AIL41i  tht  time  of  Ua  death  (a  aa  oncertain  as 
ttMrfbis  birth.  OoDsidenUe  confasion  has  been  oc- 
amd  by  the  miatahe  of  Baroniaa,  who  sappoeed  that 
ftBM  the  l>Drian,  ncalioaad  in  the  Rctman  maityi^ 
drp  Mds  Janaaiy  7th,  was  a  different  person  from  the 
Will  fl— ift'waai  ebritaUt  epiteepvM  of  Gennadiua,  and 
telhilMvwasiheaainawitb  the  Nienu  of  Aqoi- 
vhSB  a  letter  was  addraaaed  by  pope  Leo  the 
Gm  ai  A.D.  466 — a  hypothe«B  which  forced  him  to 
^le  Alt  Aqailea  bote  the  name  of  Cmtat  SonvOiaiia. 
iitenacarcbcflorHoIstein,  Qneenel,  and  TtUenHmt 
hR  ait  the  qneMioD  at  reat.  Gennadios  infcmns  as 
Ibt  Kettas  cwnpoaod  in  a  plain  but  elegant  style  in- 
*Miiei  Im  thoae  who  were  preparing  for  baptism,  in 
iiE  of  which  he  gives  the  ugnmeota,  and  also 
ii  t^mm  Fnyneas  JMtlu.  Of  these  tbe  former 
a  miWf  iMt,  bat  we  find  aoKng  the  works  of  St. 
l^t{nL  D,  178,  ed.  TalUiri;  toLt,  ed.  Bened.)  a 
■Mt  catkled  Otfmrffoiio  ad  Staaimam  lap$amt  and 
nag  tbemtks  of  St,  Ambrose  (voL  ii,  811,  ed.  Bened.) 
At  Me  piece  onder  the  name  Tractabu  ad  Virgmem 
akboogh  it  can  be  proved  by  the  meat  con- 
i^Bog  iimaiais  that  ncstber  of  these  divines  eould 
^  been  the  aatbor.  Henoa  it  was  cot^ectured  by 
[^■dmas  that  it  might  in  reality  belong  to  Nicetas, 
Ui  opiDioB  has  been  very  gcneralty  adopted, 
"ikiilk  tbe  matter  is  inv<rfved  in  great  doabt.  See 
*M<ai,/)e  Ftrw  Hb$Mtr.  23;  Schonemann,  BiUiotA. 
n*»  £af.  voL  H,  {  17.— Smith,  DkL  of  Greek  and 
Mn  Bieg.  ami  Mgtiol.  ii,  a.  v. 

tcetas,  Daviii^  commonly  called  i'opAJla^,  either 
*  Maat  of  his  baring  been  bom  in  ot  having  be- 
tnkof)  of  PaphlagMiia,  lived  abont  the  year  880. 
jVfbnt  known  as  tiia  antbor  of  a  Uography  of  Ihe 
Iffoadni^  who  ^ed  in  878.    Thb  biography  ia 
|***««tfay:  at  the  end  Ignatios  is  made  lo  ascend 
i"*Wwta,  and  bis  oppcment  Pbotius  ia  accused  of  all 
I  Mb  vtoegiL  Am  in  this  tbe  author  served  tbe  latin 
i^'jt  ii  taqr  to  understand  why  his  work  has  been 
As  Boman  Catbt^  writers.  It  must  be 


admitted,  however,  that  the  work  ftnniahea  soma  val- 
naUe  materials  for  the  history  of  the  patriarchs.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  published  (Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Hattb. 
BadeniB  [Ingolatadt,  1604]),  and  in  tbe  ads  of  the  coun- 
cils, as  in  Hardouin,  v,  965.  Another  polemic  work, 
Liber  pro  Synodo  Chcdtxdon.  ade.  epittokm  regit  AttM' 
«o  (Or.  et  Let.  apnd  AUaL  Grac  Ortkod.  i,  663),  is  also 
attributed,  but  without  sufficient  proofs,  to  Nioetas,  He 
is  beddes  oonsideied  as  the  antborof  a  anmber  of  hymns, 
and  pantries  of  saint*  and  martyrs  mentioned  under 
bis  name  in  the  catalogues  of  HSS.,saeh  as  Latufafw  «. 
Barbara,  Entxmiiim  »  marL  Theodarum,  in  Nieotaiam, 
in  PaMeleaiumem,  etc;  but  on  account  of  tbe  many 
writers  of  the  same  name  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their 
autbentidty.  Some  of  tbe  discourses  (Apottolontm 
eiKomia,  oratio  m  Maratm  evangel,  etc)  are  ^ren  by 
Com  bells,  Latins  in  B&L  Condonatoria,  Gr.  et  Lat,  in 
Atutar.  BibL  patrum  mdim.  (Paris,  1672),  and  hi  lOn*- 
trnm  CMtH  mtr^nm  frfttn^NU*  (Paris,  1660).  NV- 
eephoms  (tib.xiv,cap.38)  calls  Nicetas  aphilosoi^iw,bnt 
at  present  we  know  of  no  work  of  his  to  justify  the  ap- 
pellation. Tbe  QaatHonea  in  Pkiloiop&iam  et  ooimiMS- 
tarii  w  ArittoL  categor.  et  qvinque  voce*  Porp^frU, 
mentioned  by  Gesner,  are  proved  by  Fabridus  to  be  due 
to  a  later  writer.  See  AUat.  De  Simeon,  p.  102,  111; 
id.  De  PtUii,  %  18;  Oudmus,  ii,  215;  Fabiidns,  BibL 
Gr.  ed.  HarL  vii,  747;  Hanekios^  Dt  »er^  BgwaiO.  p. 
261 ;  Brucker,  tfwtor.PAiJ^  iii,64S.— Henog,  Asd^Al- 
egibipSdie,x^m.  (J.M.PO 

Nloataa  Nicamcb,  an  Eastern  ecdesiaBtie  of 
uncertain  age,  was  cbartophylax  at  NicM.  He  wrote 
De  Schimate  inter  Ea^,  Grtecam  Bomaaan,  extant 
in  US.  in  Paris  and  elsewhere;  Leo  AUatiua  gives  a 
fragment  of  it  in  Z>0  Synodo  PhoHan.  Also  perhaps 
De  Azjrmii  et  Sabbatorum  Jgmtio  et  Nuptiia  Sacerdo- 
ttm,  which  others  ascribe  to  Nicetas  Pectoratus  (q.  v.). 
See  Cave,  Bist.  IM.  D,  p.  14. 

Nioetaa  (or  NeoUtes)  of  Nic»hedIa,  an  East- 
em  pr^te,  flooiished  aa  uchbishop  of  Nicomedea  in  the 
flrsthalf  of  tinlSthoentmy.  Wlieii,  in  1186,  Ansehn, 
bishop  ei  Havelbo^,  was  sent  by  pope  Innocent  II  to 
Conatantinofde  for  the  purpose  of  dfecting  s  union  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  cfaurches,  Nicetas  ap- 
peared at  this  meeting  as  tbe  defender  of  the  Eastern 
views  on  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  When  Anselm,  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  re- 
nding at  tbe  court  of  pope  EugemusIU,  he  drew  up,  at 
the  request  of  that  pope,  a  full  account  of  the  coofor- 
enee  0n  lyAcbety,  Sjdcit^.  vol.  i).  We  may  take  it 
for  granted,  indeed,  that  we  are  not  presented  here  with 
a  set  of  minutes  drawn  up  with  diplomatic  accuracy; 
still  we  have  every  reason  to  presume  that  tbe  manner 
in  which  the  Greek  prelate  managed  his  cause  in  this 
conference  has  in  all  essential  rvspects  been  truly  rep- 
resented by  Anselm.  He  represents  Nicetas  as  saying 
many  pdnted  and  striking  things  against  the  ijitin 
Church,  such  as  he  assuredly  could  not  have  invented 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  uid  would  not  have  put  into 
the  mouth  of  his  opponent  In  respect  to  tbe  contested 
point  in  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Holy  Gbost,  Nicetas  ap- 
pealed,  as  the  Greeks  were  ever  wont  to  do,  to  the  pas* 
ssge  in  tbe  Gospel  vf  John,  and  to  the  inviolal>le  an> 
thority  of  the  inisena  Creed.  Anselm  replied  conform- 
ably with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  it  had  been 
settled  rince  the  time  of  Tincentios  Urinenms.  He  pre- 
sented on  the  other  ride  the  progressive  evolution  of 
that  doctrine  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
actuating  the  Church,  by  virtue  of  which  the  doctrine, 
contained  as  to  its  germ  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  had 
been  more  exactly  defined  and  explained,  ud  what  it 
contained  in  spirit  reduced  to  Ae  form  o(  more  precise 
conceptions;  just  as  the  work  of  one  universal  council 
is  completed  in  the  gradual  development  of  Christian 
doctrine  by  another  and  later.  AU  this  is  the  work  of 
tbe  same  Sfurit,  promised  by  Christ  to  bis  disciples  and 
to  bis  ChunA;  of  whom  be  ^^^^^ 
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many  things  which  the  cpottleB  at  that  time  conM  not 
undetMand.  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Coancil  or  Nice,  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Holy  Ghost,  cannot  be  pointed  out  as  a 
dogma  exprened  in  lo  many  words  in  the  Bible  (lib. 
ii,  c.  xxii  eq.).  Ansdm  alkged  as  an  argument  for 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church  that  all  here- 
sies  had  fuond  their  biKbplace  io  the  Greek  Chucb; 
while  in  the  former  the  pure  doctrine  had  ever  been 
preserved  free  from  alloy  amid  all  the  disputes  proceed- 
ing from  that  other  quarter.  To  this  Ntcetas  replied, 
"  If  the  heresies  had  sprung  up  in  the  Greek  Church, 
still  they  were  subdued  there :  sod  they  could  only  con- 
tribute to  the  clearer  evolution  and  stronger  confirma- 
tion of  the  faith"  (lib.  iii,  c  xt).  And  be  endeavors  to 
pdnt  out  here  a  substantial  advantage  of  the  Greek 
Church  over  the  Latin,  tracing  it  to  the  predominating 
■dentitfc  culture  which  had  distinguished  the  Greek 
Church  from  the  beginning.  "Perhaps  the  very  reason 
why  so  many  hereeiefl  had  not  sprung  up  among  the 
Komans  was  that  there  had  not  been  among  them  so 
many  learned  and  acute  investigators  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  If  that  conceit  aC  knowledge  by  which  the 
Greek  heretics  bad  been  misted  deserved  censure,  sUll 
the  ignorance  of  the  Latins,  who  affirmed  neither  one 
thing  nor  another  about  the  faith,  but  only  followed 
the  lead  of  others  in  unlearned  amplicity,  deserved  not 
to  be  praised.  It  must  be  ascribed  either  to  blamable 
n^igence  in  examining  into  the  Guth,  or  to  nngular 
inactivity  of  mind  and  dulneas  of  appreliention,  or  to 
hinderances  growing  out  of  the  heavy  load  of  secular 
bumness.*'  He  applies  to  tbe  Latins  in  this  regard  the 
words  in  I  Tim.  i,  7,  and  to  the  Greeks  what  Aristotle 
says  of  the  usefulness  of  doubt  as  a  passage-way  to 
truth.  Earnestly  does  Nicetas  protest  against  the  inU- 
mation  that  the  Greek  Church  might  be  compelled  to 
adopt  what  the  pope,  without  a  council  held  in  concur- 
rence with  the  Greeks,  could  on  his  own  self-assumed 
authority  prescribe.  He  then  goes  on  to  aay  that  if 
such  autbOTity  bek»)gs  to  the  pope,  then  all  study  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  sciences,  all  Greek  intellect 
and  Greek  learning,  were  superfluous.  The  pope  alone 
wouki  be  bishop,  teacher,  and  pastor;  he  alone  would 
have  to  be  responsible  to  God  for  all  whom  God  had 
committed  to  his  charge  alone.  The  Apostolic  Creed 
did  not  teach  men  to  acknowledge  a  Roman  Church 
in  especial,  but  one  common,  catholic,  apostolic  Church 
(lib.  iii,  c.  viii).  Though  Nicetas  defended  the  use  of 
ordiDaiy  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, a  custom  which  had  always  been  handed  down 
in  the  Greek  Church,  yet  he  estimates  the  importance 
of  this  diluted  point  with  Christian  moderaUmi  (lib.  c, 
c.  xviii).  He  says  that  he  himself,  in  case  no  othCT 
bread  was  to  be  bad,  would  have  no  besitation  in  nnog 
uokavened  bread  in  the  mass.  "Knee,  however,"  he 
adds,  "the  number  of  the  narrow-minded  liir  exceeds  that 
of  persons  well-instructed  in  the  faith,  and  the  undis- 
tinguishing  multitude  easily  take  offence,  It  was  worthy 
uf  M  pains  that  both  Latins  and  Greeks  should  be  in- 
duced to  join  heart  and  hand  in  bringing  about,  in  some 
suitable  place  and  at  some  suitable  time,  a  general  coan- 
cil, at  which  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread 
by  all  at  the  same  time  should  be  adopted;  or  if  such 
ao  agreement  could  not  be  arri^'ed  at  without  giving 
scandal  to  one  o(  the  two  parties,  yet  all  should  agree 
in  this,  that  neither  party  should  condemn  the  other, 
and  this  difference  should  no  longer  turn  to  the  injury 
of  boly  charity."  "  Mutual  oondemoalion,"  says  he, "  is 
a  fkr  greater  an  than  this  diverri^  of  eoBtmn,  which 
is  in  itself  a  matter  of  {ndiff^rence."  Both  finally 
agreed  that  a  general  council,  consisting  of  Latins  and 
tlreeks^  for  tbe  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  reunion  of 
the  two  churches  was  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired. 
The  irritable  state  of  feeling,  however,  between  the  two 
parties,  heightened  by  tbe  Crussdes  and  the  conse- 
([uences  following  in  their  train,  and  the  arrogant  pre- 
tenuons  of  tbe  Qopes,  who  would  not  lower  their  tone, 


pot  tbe  assembling  of  aoch  a  cotmcil  out  <if  (he  <|b 

tiun;  and,  even  if  it  could  have  been  held,  it  ev) 
have  failed  to  bring  about  the  result  deiiied 
and  Auselm.    Nothing  fUrther  of  the  pcnoml  hnm 
of  Nicetas  is  aceeanble  to  nsL  (J.H.W.) 

Nicetas  PKCTORATUS  {6  9n}3ar<!c),  an  Essn 
ascetic,  noted  as  a  Church  writer,  was,  at  the  lii 
when  patriarch  Michael  Cmularius  (.q.  r.)  tepsni 
fVom  tbe  Romish  Church,  a  monk  in  tbe  coovmt 
Studium,  near  Constantinoide.  He  is  nmiiioiiol  ai 
pupilofaUiot%iieoaof8t.Maoiaik  AnenHiyofi 
Latins,  he  sided  at  once  with  the  patriarchs,  and  n 
on  the  custom  of  fasting  on  the  SaUath  and  od  i 
marriage  of  priests.  In  1054  came  tbe  Romish  inli 
sadors,  and  at  their  head  cardinal  iluaibeTt  nxl  m 
deacon  Frederick.  The  cardinal  and  Nicetas  hddt« 
ference  in  tbe  convent  of  Studium,  which  endeiM 
emperOT  also  interfering  in  tbe  matttf— by  i  rortdl 
on  the  part  of  Nicetas  of  all  be  bad  said,  a  coodt 
nation  of  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  sabmiMoa  to  1 
burning  of  his  works.  This  is  mentioned  only  by  U 
writers  (oomp.Canis.  Ijtctt.  antiqua,  iii,  pL  i,p.^i 
Vibertus  in  Vila  t.  Leomt,  ii,  6 ;  Lea,  Hat.  of  Sawrrfi 
Cel3>afy,  p.  199,  note  i ;  and  the  review  of  tiie  Bili* 
ea  Ecdeneutica,  in  Hauck,  Theoiog.  Jakntbtritk,  18 
ii,  852),  but  such  things  occurred  so  often  in  the  Gn 
Church  that  there  ia  no  leasoD  to  doubt  ka  tratk;  I 
^des,  to  did  not  oblige  Nicetas  to  fbcesweai  fcttntl 
attachment  to  tbe  Greek  Cbnrch.  Amof^hiimita 
present  extant,  the  ^ncipal  is  lAer  ade.  Io/mm 
Azytim,  de  Sabbatomm  Jrfuiim  tt  itNfifni  SaetrM 
Latine  apnd  Canis. Lap. 808, ed.  Basuage  {am  rtjk 
tione  JfumbetH,  oomp.  AUaL  /Je  J/wsa  ynuimttiie.\ 
16;  Depmrgiaor,^SI(ii).  This  book  has  bees  reca 
brought  out  in  the  BiN.  EccUm,  roL  i  (Ldps.  VKUM 
and  is  entitled  Utp*  rHv  a2[v/wr.  A  c(^y  of  tlui « 
in  Greek  is  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at  Tiei 
As  will  be  noticed  from  a  preceding  article,  book  t 
ics  ascribe  its  authorship  to  Nicetas  NicKsnui  (n. 
Among  tbe  other  writings  of  Nicetas,  we  nodce  Car 
lambicum  m  Simeommjmmorem  Gtwee,  in  ADstJli 
meoft,  p.  168 : — Traetatmt  de  ammo,  in  ftagmnti  ■ 
lal.  Detjpiodo  /'Aofton. cap.  14 : — Ccgtitaa»eHieQ,c^ 
de  tamctU  patribui,  coiOra  blatplumtm  Armma 
hcBTttim,  de  proee$aimte  Sp.  S.,  de  cakni  kierarMn 
paradiao  temttri,  rpiitoia,  etc,  mentiooed  in  Fstsie 
Bibt.  Grac.  ed.  Harl  vii,  768,  754.  See  AllsL  ft  p 
content,  ii,  9,  §  6;  Cave,  HiH,  IM.  ii,  136;  Schroe 
KirckatgnA.  xxiv,  819;  Neander,  Ck.  HitL  iii.  i 
HaMog,llnil.Bmegkkpadie,XtB»t  udHaackasab 
notioed.  (J.H.W.) 

Niovtu  RinnoR,  an  Kastem  eedeaasiic,  by  k 
thought  to  be  identical  with  Nicetas  Paphlsgn  (q. 
has,  amoi^  other  productioDB,  the  following  sscribet 
him ;  several  OrtOiont  known  to  AUatius : — DtalTA 
fflorionim  Martyrm  PanttUfmomeM : — De  Crrlm 
ft  de  fnefntinne,  etc,  reliquiarum  S,  Strpkatd  Pntm 
tyrit:—Eneomutm  m  Magttum  Nichokmrn  JUj/niitf 
et  Tkavmaturgam.  None  of  these  have  been  pnb&l 
See  Cave,  Hitt.  LiL  D,  p.  14. 

NioetU  Scuta  BIOTA,  an  Eastern  writer  of  on 
tain  date,  who  was  bora  at  Scutari,  opposite  Consla 
na[de.  He  wrote,  Bim^&iB! — Sekoiia  sws  Amutalii 
in  JVibeto  Aaminati  Thetaurum,  Ortkodor.t—fyi' 
deArte  Shetortca : — poems  and  other  minor  producti 
extant  in  MSS.  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  See  O 
But.  Lit,  D,  p.  16;  Fabricius,  BOL  Grac  vii,  755. 

Nloetaa  Sbidus,  an  Eastern  wriUff  who  viola 
opposed  the  Latins,  and  wrote  a  small  work  sg* 
them,  a  Latin  translation  of  which  begins,  "Non  i 
pliciter  aniiqua  novis  veoerabiliora,"  etc,  and  of  wl 
Allatiut  gives  some  fragments  in  De  Opwom,  i, 
See  Cave,  Bitt.  IM.  ad  ann.  1110; 

Nloetaa  Serroh,  an  Eastern  eodeuaitic,  flc 
ishcd  as  a^contempofaiy^  ff~^f1ff^ylaet  in  the  1 
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He  m  ftrat  deacon  of  tbe  Church  of  Con- 
uodDople,  ind  attennurdfl  bishop  of  Heradw.  He 
ompoatd  ttnnl  fuitenl  ontions  upon  tbe  death  of 
Gngnrr  NwiwiBWi;  alao  a  oomnwntaiy,  which  te  in- 
laad  m  lidn  among  tbe  works  of  that  father.  There 
a  IWMilfl  aaeribed  to  bim  a  catena  apon  the  Book  of 
Jg)),egnipiled  of  paaBsgea  fTom  Bereral  of  the  fathers, 
M  IpoIliDirius,  Atbanaeius,  Basil,  Epbrem  Synis,  Euse- 
bioi,  6RgOT7  Nizianzcu,  Oi^or;  of  Myata,  Isidore, 
JbUbi  HaticamanenNfl^  HetliodiuB,  Nylu>,  Olympido- 
nn,  Origm,  Polychronius  Sererue,  Theopbilna  of  Alex- 
Mdm,  ChiysoalMn,  Cyril  <tf  Alexandria,  and  Didymus 
U  Akxaadiia.  Tbia  work  was  i^ted  at  London  in 
167  in  Mia  We  have  alio  by  tbe  aama  antbor  aev- 
oil  eattBK  upon  tbe  Fulms  and  Canticle^  printed  at 
BmIc  b  1A62,  There  is  likewise  a  commentary  upon 
tkc  poena  of  Gregory  Nazianaen,  printed  at  Venice  un- 
der tbe  oamc  of  Nicetaa  of  Papblagonla,  which  is  ap- 
psnoth-  by  the  same  antbor.  See  Cave,  Hik.  LU.  ad 
■UL  1^7 ;  FabricioB,  BibL  Graca,  viii,  431. 

Hic0tu  Tbb88au>!(iciui8is,  att  Eastern  ecclesias- 
tic «■§  bom  at  TbcaalonicaabontlKKk  Hewiaarcb- 
ladtap  of  Tbcauloniea,  and  antbor  of  Diabgi  Sea  de 
Pndmiam  Sfirilia  Sauti,  ot  which  Allatius  gives  a 
Inpatot  in  Cnrfra  Hottmger.  He  has  often  been  con- 
bmM  with  Nicetas  Acominatos.  See  FaMcius,  BibL 
trat  rii,  766. 

mcba  is  an  architectural  term  derived  from  the 


•iMTway  of  the  nsbop's 
P'lice,  Petetborongta,  e. 

'•J*  Coombe  Cbarch,Ozon. 

Frrach,  and  dengnatea  a  cavity,  hollow, 
I  F  Tttt-m  in  a  wall  or  buttress  for  an  im- 
M«.v»e,orothererectomamenL  Among 
)!>eiDdnts  oicbeawere  sometimes  square, 
l«i  ofteaer  semidrcdar  at  the  back,  and 
ttmiiatedinabalf-ilomeatthetop;  oc- 
'^•oeilly  snail  pediments  were  formed 
'"ft  ibem,  which  were  supported  on  con- 
Of  small  columns  or  pilasters  placed 
3i  tht  ades  of  tbe  niches,  but  they  were 
ffiaenlly  left  plain,  or  (nmamented  only 
»kh  a  few  Donldinga.  tn  tbe  Middle- 
Acc  nduKctnra  niches  (often  called  tab- 
■'»i>in)  were  extenmvely  used,  eqiecially 
a  MlMisstical  baibUngs,  tor  sUtues. 

Tbe  I^Tea  in  tbe  £arfy  Engluk  style 
■^n  moetimes  set  on  small  pedestals,  and 
'»»pi«were  not  unfrequently  used  over 
beads;  they  were  oAen  placed  in  suites 
Toiai^al  in  pain,  under  a  larger  arch; 

in  nites,  they  were  veiy  oonmonly 
IWcd  by  single  shafts;  in  other  cases 
ades  were  usually  moulded  in  a  sim- 
wiy  to  windows;  the  arches  of  the 
'ttdivtie  cither  cioqDe>foiled,  trefiuled, 


or  pUin,  and  when  canopies 
were  used  they  were  gener- 
ally made  to  project:  good 
examples  of  tbe  18th  cen- 
tury are  to  be  been  on  tbe 
west  front  of  tbe  cathedral  at 
Wells. 

In  the  Decorated  style  they 
very  frequently  had  ogee  can- 
opes  over  them,  which  were 
sometimes  placed  flat  against 
the  wall  and  sometimes  bowed 
out  in  the  form  (rf*  an  ogee; 
triangular  canopies  were  also 
common:  seveial  kinds  of  pro- 
jecUng  canopies  were  likewise 
used,  especially  when  the 
niches  were  placed  separately. 
In  tbe  tope  of  bnitreaees  niches 
were  sometimes  made  to  oc- 
cupy the  whtde  breadth  of  the 
buttress,  so  as  to  be  enUrely 
open  on  three  sides,  with 
small  piers  at  the  fVont  angles ; 
pedestals  were  reiy  common, 
particularly  in  niches  with 
projecting  canopies,  and  in 
audi  casea  were  either  carried 
on  fiotbela  or  IDSC  tma  other 
projecting  supports  hekiw; 
sometimes  corbels  were  used 
instead  of  pedestals 

lu  the  Perpemiicvlar  style 
the  panelling,  which  was  so 
profusely  introduced,  was 
sufBcieiitly  reoesaedto  receive 
figures,  and  these  varied  con- 
siderably in  form ;  but  of 
tbe  more  legitimate  niches 
the  general  character  did  not 
differ  very  materially  from 
those  of  the  preceding  style. 

were  usually  half  an  octagon  or  bexagui,  with  small 
pendants  and  pinnacles  at  the  angles;  and  crockets, 
finials,  and  other  enrichments  were  oftra  intndneed  in 
great  profnuon;  hattresses,  aunnoantcd  with  {nnoades, 
were  also  very  frequently  placed  at  tbe  side  of  oicbea  in 
this  style. — Parker, 
douary  of  Arc^ 
feetitr^  ikv. 


(£ii«eu  Eleaiiur'0  Urosi^ 
OeddluglflD,  North- 
nmptonshlre.  A.D. 
1994. 

In  pUtt  the  canopie* 


KIdUngtoo,  Qxbrdtiilre,  c  140Oi  Hagdal^)^^;^ 
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DTlollolt  John  Pbihou,  a  ^tish  utnxKMDer  and 
philoaoplier,  amliMnt  for  hia  aervices  to  tfae  Cbnreli  by 
seeking  to  humoniae  Bei€Dc«  and  revelation,  was  bom 
at  Brechin,  Scotland,  in  1804.  He  was  originally  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry,  but  turned  sside  to  the  study  of 
the  natural  sciences,  especially  astronomy,  and  gained 
distinction  u  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  science.  About 
1883  he  was  appointed  profeaaor  of  asUrDnomy  in  the 
Unirernty  of  Glasgow.  He  died  in  ISMl  He  publish- 
ed popular  works,  entitled  The  Ardiiteettire  <if  the 
Beaeau  (1886) ;  The  StdJar  Btaveat ;  The  Solar  8^t- 
tem ;  and  a  Dktiomtry  t^f  iKe  Phj/eical  ScieHce$.  He 
wrote  also  nnmerous  articles  for  the  In^ieriaJ  Dictionary 
of  Biography.  Hia  style  is  vigorous  and  attractive. 
"  Id  the  combined  character  of  lecturer  and  popular 
writer,"  says  a  writer  in  TaUt  Magazimt  (1848), "  Dr. 
Nicbol  has  done  more  than  any  modem  scientist  to  un- 
ease sdence  firom  its  mmnmy  confinements,  and  to  make 
it  walk  abroad  as  a  free  aiid  living  thing.  .  ,  .  Nicbol 
is  tbe  prose  laureate  of  the  stars.  From  bis  writings 
ascends  hitherto  the  richest  tribute  of  mingled  intdli- 
gence  of  their  laws — love  for  their  beau^ — admiration 
for  their  still,  strong  order— hope  in  the  prospects  of 
mankind,  as  reflected  in  their  mirrw — and  sense,  ever 
profound  and  near,  of  that  nnseen  Power  who  counts 
their  nomber^  sDStBins  their  motions,  and  makca  th«r 
tbonsand  ^es  tbe  o^ans  and  the  symbtds  of  his  om- 
niBdence."  Professor  Nichol's  s[urit  of  rererence  is  in 
an  bis  writings,  and  baa  made  him  famous  throughout 
Britain.  In  this  country  his  writings  have  not  circu- 
lated as  largely  as  they  deserve.  See  littell's  Liviag 
Age,  Hay  6, 1848^  art.  i ;  and  tbe  references  in  Allibone, 
JHa.  ofBTil.tmiAmBr.AvA.  &v.   (J.  H.W.) 

NlobolM  I  or  Albxahdbia,  aa  eminent  prdate 
the  Bastem  Cburcb,  floorisbed  near  dte  opening  of 
tbe  18tb  century.  He  was  patriarch  of  Alexandria  at 
a  lime  when  the  Greek  Cburcb  was  as  low  as  it  ever 
fell,  end  when  Alexandria  alone  stood  forth  the  worthy 
representative  of  orthodox  Chrisdanity  in  the  Esst. 
Constantinople  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders,  Jeru- 
salem under  Mohammedan  rule,  and  therefore  Alexan- 
dria akme  was  tbe  prop  of  the  Greek  Cburcb  at  this  time. 
Tat  even  Alexandria's  independence  Ihwn  Rmne  waned 
under  Nichobs  I,  who  was  inclined  to  acknowledge  tbe 
authority  of  the  all-powerful  pope  Innocent  III,  "  that 
mighty  pontiff  who  raised  the  authority  of  St,  Peter's 
chair  to  its  highest  pitch."  Nicholas,  indeed,  wss  once 
thanked  by  Innocent  for  "seeking  to  console  both  him- 
self 0.  e.  Nicholas)  and  those  who  were  sniTering  cap- 
tiriQr  (Cnisaders)  for  tbe  twme  of  Christ,  b7  tbe  com- 
forts of  tbe  Holy  SonuuiCbniGh.''  A.D.1312,wbaiIn- 
Qooent  called  tbe  fourth  Lateran  Council,  and  Nicholas 
found  it  Impossible  to  attend,  he  sent  a  deacon  named 
Germsnns  as  his  legate  to  that  Western  assembly  (In- 
nocent, Epp.  15, 34).  After  tbe  death  of  Innocent  III, 
Nicholas  continued  his  dose  relation  with  Rome  under 
Honorius,  notwithstanding  the  erecUon  of  a  Latin  arch- 
bishopric within  the  JHexandrian  patriarchs  Nicho- 
las died  about  1228.  See  Neale,  BiMtory  ^the  EaaUm 
Churchy  PatrianAaU  of  Alexaiidria,iL^%  sq.S94  aq. 
(J.H.W.) 

NloholM  OF  Abobhtuk.  See  Niokhju  of 
SntAiniBO. 

NlobolM  of  Bast^  tbe  great  tey-preaeher  of  the 

Middle  Ages,  and  a  leader  of  tbe  Mystics  in  the  14th 
century,  the  man  who  unght  Tauler  (q.  v.)  that  God's 
illuminating  grace  was  not  confined  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  or  her  clergy,  but  comes  to  every  one  of  God's 
petqile  directly  from  Jesus  Christ  himsdf,  was  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Bislc^  and  was  bom  in  tbe 
year  1808.  He  was  a  lad  of  pmd  abUides  and  irre- 
proachable conduct,  and  was  from  his  early  years  of  a 
decidedly  religious  dispodtion.  When  about  Aft«en 
years  of  age  he  became  oppressed  by  a  great  conscious- 
ness of  sin,  and,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  the  burden 
under  which  he  labored,  be  resolved  to  renounce  tbe 


world  and  devote  bimsdf  to  a  feUgious  life.  Even  « 
tbb  eatty  stage  of  hb  career  tiie  bidepeDdcBee  of  U 
character  revealed  itaelf,  for  he  does  not  appear  to  ba« 

ranotely  contemplated  entering  a  convent  or  beconna 
a  prie^ ;  he  reiuMinced  the  worid,  but  made  tbe  reom 
ciation  in  bis  own  way.  For  five  yean  he  hbortd  I 
obtain  a  nearer  approach  to  God,  reading  tbe  lives  a 
saints  and  practicing  aosterities.  At  length  God  n 
vealed  binuelf  to  him,  and  be  found  peace.  Now  Ij 
b^ian  to  feel  hlmsdf  specially  ins|Hi«d  by  God,  aij 
specially  taught  by  the  Hdy  S{uriL  Immediately  afb 
lUa  conversion  be  began  to  study  tbe  Scripturei,  aa 
found  tbat,aIthoagh  he  bad  never  received  a  nnivenil 
educaiitHi,  nor  any  instruction  in  theology,  he  wss  abl 
in  the  space  (rf  thirty  weeks,  to  master  and  undcntai 
tbe  Word  ot  God  as  tborogghly  aa  many  learned  dal 
tors  of  the  Churdi.  While  aepatating  hitaself  ftot 
the  Church,  and  denying  her  chdm  to  be  tfae  mediaai 
between'  God  and  man  in  the  revelation  of  doeCrin 
Nicholas  did  not  assodate  himself  with  any  heretic 
sects.  He  had  no  connection  whatever  with  tbe  Ws 
densee,  although  some  of  his  doctrines  were  the  eaa 
as  theirs,  and  he  was  tbe  determined  opponent  of  U 
licentious  Brethren  of  tbe  Free  S|Hrit,  and  of  tbe  psi 
theisUo  Begharda.  He  oeeniwd  a  tbonngyy  ^4 
pendent  position  between  tbe  Chuieh,  en  the  one  ha^ 
and  the  difi'erent  sects  on  tbe  other;  and  tbe  Csetcf  l| 
being  a  layman  enabled  bim  to  do  this  with  gieai 
ease  and  safety  than  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  ai 
religious  order.  Hie  tbeolt^  was  of  a  veiy  aiin| 
kind,  and  be  had  not  tbe  perplexing  logical  mind  whii 
preventa  a  thinks  fmn  twdding  doctrines  qmte  irreoo 
cilable  with  each  other.  On  most  pointo  of  doctrine  I 
opinions  were  substantially  those  <rf'  the  oU  Catiba 
Cburcb,  but  along  with  these  be  bdd  two  daetrii^ 
which,  when  pushed  to  their  k^cal  consequeaeea,wo< 
have  yielded  results  entirely  subvendve  of  most  of  tl 
theology  of  the  Church.  These  were  the  doctrines 
self-renundaUon  and  of  private  inspiration ;  and  in  t 
view  of  Nicholas  they  are  so  mutually  related  ik 
when  8elf-renunciati(Hi  is  eompleta  inspfaratioii  UOai 
Nicbdas  and  hia  foUowerB  made  tbe  dogma  of  sdH 
nunciation  the  principal  doctrine  of  their  tbeology.  Pi| 
estantism,  it  is  true,  teaches  this  doctrine  toa  NigI 
las  of  Basle  and  hia  friends,  however,  differed  radicH 
from  the  roomed  theology.  Tbe  latter  teaches  simi 
the  renunciarion  of  one's  own  merit  in  (wder  to  gain 
confidence  in  the  merit  (rfJcaus  Christ  a  Handing  bea 
God  and  peace  of  coDsdence  in  splta  at  tbe  sense  of  • 
making  self-renunciation  simply  the  absolute  ncgati 
of  one's  own  individuality  in  order  to  leave  all  tfaii 
to  Goti,  while  Nicholas's  doctrine  of  eelf-renunciaiiou 
tbe  barest  and  moat  absolute  Quietism  (q.  v.),  and 
logically  adhered  to  prevents  every  kind  of  human  i 
tion  and  exertion.  He  went  so  for  aa  to  assert  d 
"  temptations  to  sin  shoald  always  be  faced  and  ne) 
shirked,  nor  are  we  to  pray  to  be  ddiv««d  tnm  tbcl 
and  in  tbe  same  way  it  is  not  fight  to  pray  for  any! 
teration  of  circumstonces,  nor  even  for  tbe  comii^ 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  highest  form  of  tbe 
vine  life  in  man  is,  according  to  Nicholas, "  resiguatiai 
the  will  of  God,  and  prayer  is  a  means  of  bringing  ah 
this  state  of  rengnation ;  hence  the  believes-  ebooU  oi 
pray  twc  a  right  and  snitd^  ftaooe  of  mind  and  wil 
that  is,  a  frame  of  ndnd  and  will  resigned  to  wbalei 
is  sent  or  is  to  be  sent  by  God  in  his  providence— wh 
to  pray  for  a  change  in  one's  drcnmstances,  fat  fnr^i 
neas  of  sins,  for  ireedom  fmm  tempuUon,  for  tbe  en 
ing  of  the  kingdom,  is  to  pray  that  what  God  aa 
may  be  made  sutject  to  us,  not  that  we  should  be  mi 
to  submit  oanelvea  to  it;  and  ao  tends  to  pndiwe  M 
assertion,  not  sdf-renundation." 

(CoiDp.tbeaReeDtliHnd  sixteenth  articles  In  thesenten 
a^lnat  Martin  of  Matnt,ODe  ofNlcholas's  followers;  "t 
Quod  perfectns  homo  ooo  debot  prolnfbmi  Hbentlons 
cmlestla  regiif  collocations  denm  orare,  nec  ill!  pro  alt? 
qaod  deas  eat  non  servlr&  sed  indifferens  •}■»  Denep)» 
tom  «I«rta^g .  iC^^u^Jjyiji^^  et  to  orattone  d 
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MamMNtaUnBlc:  ■  Bt  ne  aoa  Indaeu  In  tonp- 
AM^'fidB  magatio  Don  ax  Chrbtl  ductilsa,  Md  ilia 

lbs  wHmmaMtioa  is  complete,  the  soul  of  man 
■raf  hcmw  catbely  resigned  to  the  dirine  will,  be- 
ad,' ffiebolM  taight,  "m  entirely  awiinitated  to  the 
bic  MM*  thit  it  has  eontinaal  and  near  fdlowship 
G«d.  Thm  the  man  who  has  so  far  triamphed 
«  hii  aataral  iocUnation  to  self-aasertion  as  to  be- 
ar whatlj  naigned  to  the  ways  of  God,  is  alwajB  in 
aBir  intcfwrse  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  com- 
HitstMlatuinalldiTineknowled^''  TbnsKicbolaa 
Iwd  hr  bimedf  and  for  sach  of  his  followen  as  had 
iM  a  Mace  ot  perfectioo  in  self-renunciation  a  di- 
*  msMWnei  with  things  dirinew  God  leraded 
■idfto  ihea,tb^  b^ered,  not  inffiiecdy  and  only 
the  ■wdiaoi  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  but  di- 
rij  ad  iaaiwH silly  throngh  dretma  and  waking 
■Bei,«idh  thii  way  taught  them  to  uodetstand  per- 
rif  tfl  the  nbKmeet  mysteries  in  theology.  It  often 
ffned  that  tbcss  rer^tions  conaiaied  in  allegorical 
liisLtt  vhea  Bnlmaon  llenwin  had  a  viaion  of  a 
m  mmu  i  tly  tmu  ming  three  shapes,  and  wu  there- 
d^httondentand  as  he  had  never  ondCTtood  be- 

■  dactrine  of  the  Trinity ;  while  at  other  times, 

■  (ke  riaon  which  came  to  Taoler  at  his  cooTersion, 
t  mhtian  was  expmastd  in  ordinary  kngnage. 
■^rwaft  iaapiraCtoo,  which  Nicholas  bilieved  that 
lyMMMd,  waa  quite  different  from  the  ordinaiy  ef- 
II  of  the  haman  nasoa,  and  in  this  reqiect  Tauler 
I  TWiuiM  fadd  opinnns  alCc^ether  opposed  to  the 
ftadna  orBAlufft.  It  was  a  sapematund  gift  es- 
ddh  bMtowed  upon  men  from  wlHioat,  and  showed 
HTia  wtjt  altogether  diffierent  ftom  the  exercise  of 
t  wfaarf  reaaoo.  The  men  who  were  believed  to 
'f  twsJ  of  it  had  in  it  a  new  gift,  altogether  dif- 
« inm  the  cspaciries  of  their  fellowe,  which  made 

■  iadqteodent  of  all  chorchly  and  other  uda  to  a 
%M  Itfe,  and  they  were,  as  poseeasois  of  the  esme 
■L  bfsogttt  into  soch  a  dose  spiritusl  fUknnhfp  with 
A  «dKt,  that  th^  could,  while  for  distant,  eoncspooA 
Ih  each  siher  through  alternate  vinons. 

Of  tkc  [viTste  history  of  Nicholas  we  know  very  lit- 
M  itiierident  that  he  traTellod  a  great  deal  tbnwgh 
■iBf,  pnp^ating  his  opinions  in  a  quiet,  onoatents- 

■  Baasa;.  Gndoally  there  grew  up  aroond  him  a 
ii^tf  ChritfiaM  oompoaed  of  men  and  women  like- 
iM  wiih  hiiastlf,  who  loved  and  honored  him  as 
frfirilaal  father.  It  does  not  seem  that  this  society 
I UT  drfaite  place  of  aasoination,  or  that  its  memben 
PMd  m  tfacBMelves  any  practical  or  political  ends 
I  aw  The  hood  of  association  was  the  personal 
nctw  af  ICehotas,  and  the  memheis  were  all  men 
I  Hoaa  ffpiooB  lives  and  ehancten,  who,  in  a  prof- 
it mi  4maaoas  age,  amid  the  breaking  u|^  as  it 
aal,<f  all  ancbanical  aids  to  |Hety,  were  insensibly 
Kted  cewaidB  Nicholas,  and  through  him  to  each 
B-  AcyaUed  themselvee  "the  Friends  of  God," 
•(Bify  that  they  had  reached  that  stage  of  the  Chris- 
I  fife  wkcB  Christ,  aecxmliDg  to  bis  promise,  would 
likea^as  longer  servants,  bat  friends;"  and  tb^ 
hM  SI  their  ntmber  individualB  who  (Ufltred  most 
Idj  ia  mk  and  circunnatances.    More  than  one 

order  had  its  icpreaen  tativea  among  the  Friends 
End-  Taaler,  Sma,  and  Henry  of  Nordlingen  were 
■nioH ;  Otto  of  Passau  was  a  Franciscaii,  and  there 

■  MsboB  of  l^men.  Rnlmaon  Metswin  was  a 
*s,Ommd  of  Bruosberg  was  grand-nwMw  of  the 
%tM  of  St.  Jc*a  in  Germany.  There  wne  women 
kanM  as  me^eia^  fat  example,  the  two  Ebners, 
li^RthB  «d  Chrfatina,  and  Aime,  queen  of  Hnngaiy 
h.  hmw,  PatKiiDS  or  God].  From  the  fact  that 
hted^  of  Nicholas  at  Basle  (he  wis  burned  to 
■AaTimne,  near  Poitiers,  after  1882)  the  associa- 
NrfUi  fcikrwers  feD  to  pieces,  it  ia  evident  that  it 
k^MUt  penonal  powo-  and  inflnenos  that  kept 
ba«M.  KiebotaBorBBda-waaiwkoRlyBotedas 


a  preacher;  he  also  wielded  a  powerful  pen,  and  wrote 
much  for  the  edification  of  his  followers.  Indeed  many 
were  gathered  as  Friends  of  God  by  the  influence  of  his 
writings.  His  prindpal  works  are,  Bu^  vom  den  nwi 
MBmmm  (who  these  two  men  were  is  not  now  known) : — 

religions  biography  of  Nicholas  himself  and  four  of  his 
companions) : — VimderBekdmmgeiiietDwtad^OTdatf- 
mtUrt: — V<m  twd  KlotUr-Fraam  m  Baien  laid  von 
noei  KlaumteritmeH,  Urtuia  u.  A  delhai  (the  memoir  of 
two  nuns  in  Brabant),  believed  to  be  simply  a  tnnsla- 
tion  from  the  Welsh  or  Och  Walloon  diskot.  See 
Vsnghan,  Boun  teitk  tkt  Myttict  (1678);  Schmidt, 
NicoioM  RM  Baad,  Lebat  u.  Werhe  (Vienna,  1866); 
^w&A.  ZHe  OcttefFmnde  im  limJakrk.  (Jena,  18M) ; 
Xeth.  Qaorl  Ats.  Janaaiy,  1869,  an.  i;  Bril.  <^art  Rev. 
Oct.  1874,  art.  i;  Giesekr,  Eeekt.  BitI,  Iv,  184-188; 
Hodgson,  R^oimen  mi  Martjrrt  (Pldla.  1887),  p.  ISO 
sq.  (J.H,W.) 

Nicholas  or  Clkmasgk.   See  Clkhamgk. 

Nlobolas  or  Cusa.   See  Cdsa. 

Nloholaa  Damasobhub,  an  ancient  Ftripatetie 
philosopher  and  writer  on  history,  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  was  ambassador  from  Herod, 
king  of  Judaa.  He  wrote  a  Univosal  History,  in  144 
books^  of  which  a  few  fragments  only  remain,  together 
with  comedies  and  tragedies  of  good  reputation.  See 
Lsrdner,  H'orii*  (Index  in  roL  ix). 

Nlobolaa  or  Ekolahd,  a  monastic  who  flomidied 
near  the  olose  of  the  12th  oentary,  ia  noted  in  the  hi^ 
toty  of  Christian  doctrine  as  the  decided  advocate  of 
the  Romish  ultramontane  view  regarding  the  immacu- 
late conceptiun  of  Hary.  He  wrote  in  moet  severe  and 
condemnatory  terms  against  abbot  De  la  Celle,  after* 
wards  celebrated  as  bishop  of  Chartrea.  Of  the  perso- 
nal history  of  the  monk  Nicholas  we  know  only  that  he 
died  before  the  dose  of  the  12th  coitury.  The  part  he 
played  in  the  doctrinal  controversy  above  referred  to  is 
pven  by  Neander,  d.  Bin.  Iv,  888  sq.  See  also  IGl- 
man,  flwt  <^Lati»  OrtWfom^  v,  44. 

Nloholas  OP  THE  Flob.   See  Flsb, 

Nioholaa  of  Fbasoati,  an  eminent  Italian  i»dat^ 
Aonriahed  in  the  opening  of  the  18th  centiuy.  We 
know  bat  fittle  of  bis  personal  histoiy.  InlSISweind 
him  mentioned  as  bishop  of  Frascati  and  cardinal,  and 
employed  in  that  year  oq  a  mission  to  England  as  papal 
le^Ue.  He  was  sent  to  bring  to  completion  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  Pandnlf  (q.  v.)  with  king  John, 
and  was  sncceasfnl  in  this  mission,  for  on  Oct.  8  he  pub- 
licly meeived  in  St,  Paul's  Cathedral  from  John  a  ehar^ 
ter  of  smneoder  and  the  oath  of  feal^,  and  somewliat 
later  received  full  compensation  for  all  damage  caused 
by  the  royal  sequestrations  of  ecclesiastical  property. 
It  was  also  this  cardinal  Nicholas  who  removed  the  in- 
terdict then  resting  upon  England  and  iu  king.  Nich- 
olas quitted  Britain  in  Sept.  1218,  and  we  hear  scaioely 
anything  of  him  thereafter.    He  died  aboot  1220. 

Nioholaa,  Hkmst.    See  Famiusts. 

Nicholas  HTDBUimus,  an  E^astem  ecclesiastic, 
Uved  in  the  beginning  of  the  18Ui  century,  in  the  reign 
of  Alexius  IV  Comnenus.  Nichohw  was  distingoiabed 
by  his  oppoution  to  the  Latin  Chnzch,  against  which 
be  published  sevenl  wmka,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  Cave  (ad  ann.  1201)  and  Fabricuu  (BibL  Grme.  zi, 
289). 

Nicholas  Ivm.  See  Rioht-hajto  Bitri'HWPi. 

Nioholaa  or  Lkitomtsl.  (or  Lektmuehl),  ons  of 
the  warm  advocates  of  the  Hussite  movement,  flourished 
as  master  at  the  University  of  Prague  near  the  opening 
of  the  l&th  century.  In  the  memorable  univeruty 
meeting  held  on  Hay  28,  1408,  to  examine  the  forty- 
Ave  propodtions  ascribed  to  Wickliffia  (q.  v.),  master 
Nicholas  most  enthneissticaUy  and  aUy^mied  iiube; 
half  of  the  Bohemian  party  lbP^«MglMPHaM(|^ 
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He  declared  that  the  pn>pomtion8  incoirecUy  reiwesent 
Wickliffe,  nod  bruided  these  articles  u  having  been 
r«lBifled  by  •  certain  master  UUtuer,  who  more  richly 
deaerred  to  be  burned  than  the  two  poor  fellows  who 
had  been  burned  for  oounteifeitiiig  tdhoo  (an  herb 
muchaoughtroranduaedinthoBetimea).  Huas hinaelf, 
alao,  while  he  would  not  at  the  time  agree  to  the  an- 
coaditional  acceptance  of  all  the  propositioD^  declared 
them  It  thia  time,  and  ever  mflerwaxdn,  as  having  been 
tampered  with  and  interpolated  by  master  Hubner. 
Niebolaa  moained  iteadbat  to  the  catue  of  tbeae  ante- 
Reformeni,  and  was  much  esteemed  for  the  service  be 
rendered  to  Christian  troth,  and  as  an  example  <^  holy 
living.  He  was  called  by  Huss  "the  most  sagacious 
counsellor"  (Mm.  ffKM^ii,  42).  See  Meander,  CA. 
V,  24«;  Gillett,  L^a  aad  Tima  <^  Jolm  £la$tj  i,  88. 
(J.H.W,) 

Nlobolas  OF  Ltra.   Sea  Ltra. 

NlcholU  OP  Hkthonb,  an  Eastern  eccleriastlc,  to 
wbofn  a  number  of  works  are  attributed,  was  bishop  of 
Hethone,  in  Uessenia.  His  writings,  as  far  as  known, 
are  polemical  essays  on  tbe  person  of  Christ,  the  eucha- 
rist,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  the  proeessioa  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  against  the  primacy  of  tbe  pope,  but  espe- 
cially against  the  beatfaenish  Flatonism  of  Prod  us.  All 
attenpta  to  estabUA  tbe  perauiali^  of  tbe  antbw,  or 
tbe  exact  Ume  when  be  wrote,  have  heretofore  proved 
nnxvailing:  Some  critics,  aa  Gave  and  Oudin,  place 
bim  at  the  dose  of  tbe  llth  century,  and  look  upon  him 
as  a  contemporary  of  Theophylact,  bishop  of  Bulgaria, 
and  of  Nicetas  of  Heradea.  Cave,  however,  obeerves 
that  some  of  the  works  may  have  been  written  by  an- 
other, more  modem,  Nuhtdaa.  Othm,  and  among  them 
Fabrioos,  place  him  in  the  later  half  of  tbe  12th  cen- 
tury. This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Ullmann,  who  ob- 
serves that  in  the  midst  of  the  controvert  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Wtstern  churches,  during  the  reign  of 
Manuel  I,  a  synod  was  held  in  1166  at  Constantinople, 
in  which  a  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Methooc^  was  present, 
according  to  AUatius  (_Oe  perp.  conaauimK,  pi,  689). 
Nicholas  was  until  recently  known  only  as  tbe  author 
of  'AvdiTTv&c  rfjc  dioXojwQc  aroixtwrnvc  TlpokXov 
nXarwvucov,  Rffutatio  vutituliom$  (heoL  Pro^i  PiatO' 
niei  (primum  ed.  J.  Th.  Voemel,  Francf.-ad-U.  1826); 
and  Nicolai  MttAonetms  Anecdota  (p.  i,  ii,  ed.Toeniel, 
Francf.  1826-26) ;  and  it  appears  ftom  these  works  that 
he  was  an  independent  disciple  of  the  andent  fiithers, 
whom  he  studied  and  expounded  with  great  perspicaci- 
ty. He  oppoaed  heathen  Flatonism,  whUe  at  the  same 
time  he  adhered  to  that  Christian  and  eecleriaadeal  V\a,- 
tonlsm  which  had  been  banded  down  from  Uie  Areopa- 
gists  and  others.  Hence  hie  doctrine  concerning  God  is 
alt4^ther  ideal  and  transcendentaL  Nicholas  conuders 
the  negative  deflnitions  of  God  as  more  correct  than 
the  positive.  He  regards  God  as  so  inflnitdy  i^ve 
man  that  tbe  latter  can  have  no  conception  of  him. 
Tbe  small  A  necdoton  begins  with  the  expression, "  The 
world  is  unfinished;  the  divine  act  of  creation  la  ever 
enduring,  and  admits  of  no  distinction  of  past  or  Aitiire. 
Were  we  to  consider  it  as  having  a  beginning  or  an 
end,  it  would  imply  a  cessation  of  the  divine  activity, 
and  thus  represent  tbe  divine  nature  and  power  as  sub- 
ject to  change.  Yet  tbe  results  of  creation  are  finite; 
but  this  does  not  imply  a  change  in  the  creative  ene^, 
only  a  variation  in  the  proportion  tietween  its  emitting 
and  retaining  properties"  (card  Trpo^oKiiv  ml  oixtto- 
Xqf,  jineai  i,  10).  His  views  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  those  of  Origen.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  redemption 
he  goes  much  beyond  all  tbe  ancient  expositors,  and 
seelu  to  prove  dialectically  the  necessity  of  this  divine 
meana  of  grace,  "Humanity,"  sa3r8  Nicholas,  "lay  in 
the  bonds  OS  Satan ;  it  poaaeased  within  itself  no  poaailde 
means  of  getting  free  tnm  this  bondage,  ance  every 
sinner  would  have  bad  first  of  all  to  free  himself  from 
Mom  strange  power,  an  effort  which  none  could  accom- 
pliah.   Bedemption  could  only  come  from  the  innocent 


and  almighty,  hence  from  God  bimadf,  and  at  the  ■ 
time  could  only  be  accomplished  in  human  form, : 
by  the  undergoing  of  human  sufferings  and  dei) 
Vvm  tiieae  i^ndplea  reaoUa  the  neceMi^  of  tbe  a 
ing  of  a  God-man,  when  it  ia  admittod,  moreover,  I 
^vine  mercy  wishes  not  the  eternal  death  of  the  am 
This  forms  a  simplified  counterpart  oS  Ansa's  tbei 
and  similar  views  are  expressed  by  subsequent  Gi 
writers,  for  instance,  very  ex|dicitly  by  Nicholas  C< 
silas.  Ullmann  on  this  account  brieves  that  Kicb 
made  use  of  Latin  sooiees.  His  critidina  on  Pm 
present  alao  aereral  intoesting  punts.  He  state 
the  first  place  that  in  the  Greek  Church  of  ihat  t 
there  were  persons  who  in  their  attachment  to  the  I 
Platonism  deduced  from  it  antichristian  and  aati-a 
siastical  consequences,  while  otherwise  the  poleinia 
tbe  question  bad  no  practical  resulL  Tbe  antnia 
some  of  tbe  earlier  Gredt  tbeologiane  that  the  ^ 
aa  such,  ia  not  immortal,  hot  obtains  immoctafitr* 
fVnm  its  connection  with  the  wvmpa,  was  npettec 
our  Nicholas  in  tbe  Greek  Church  (coup,  bit  4 
p.  207,  208).  A  work  by  Nicholas  on  the  enditiiM 
publi^ied :  Grace  cvm  litarffUM  Jacobi,  etc  (Pint,  1 
et  in  A  uctario  Ducaano,  ii,  872).  His  other  vorb 
mained  in  11 SS.  until  1866,  when  a  Kuseian  priest  at  L 
sic  brought  oat  the  SibliolJuca  £ccU».  amHaam  Gr* 
nun  tMe^ogonm  opera,  tbe  large  bulk  of  wUdt  m  i 
ia  devoted  to  Micbolaa  of  Hethone.  Thereareeigk 
hu  ptodnctions  inserted  thece,  but  his  peisonil  Ui 
ia  caurioudy  approached,  aa  but  little  is  knom  t 
GasB,  the  soundest  modern  critic  of  Hiddle-Age  G 
theoI<^,  prononnces  these  writings  of  Nicholas  d 
thone  as  among  the  best  products  of  that  epoch  of 
zantine  theology.  As  to  the  time  of  Nicholas's  aetn 
Gaaa  bolda  that  it  u  weU^tif^  impoasihle  to  speak  t 
certainty  until  more  of  his  writings  are  made  scat 
to  modem  critics.  He  refuses  to  reject  or  accept  n 
Cave's  or  Ullmann's  opinion  on  this  point  See  Fi 
cins,  £tU.  Gr.  (ed.  HarL)  xi,  290 ;  Ullmann,  Ikg* 
d.  grieck.  K,  tm  12  Jakrh.  in  Stud.  v.  KriL  of  183 
«47sq.;  Hagenbach,/fttf.^i>oc(rMef,i,W6;  all 
41 ;  Ceillier,  Hi$t.  da  Autewn  Saeria,  xiii,65&,^ 
sq. ;  Higne,  Palrologie  Grecque,  roL  xxv.    (J.  H.1 

Niobolas  or  Modor  (Pelopwinesus),  an  Ea 
ecdenaslic,  flourished  as  Inshop  of  Modon  lowuil 
close  of  the  llth  century,  Uttle  fs'known  of  hii 
but  in  the  opinion  of  Ullmann  be  wais  if  esiimitf 
his  writings,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  < 
time.  His  the*>logy  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
platonism.  Thus,  while  pretending,  like  tbe  pa 
Denis  the  Areopagito,  that  we  cm  give  oniwtn 
idea  of  God  only  by  analogy,  and  that  we  bn 
terms  suffident  to  expreaa  the  divine,  he  enters  inl 
greatest  details  upon  the  Trinity,  upon  tbe  relstii 
the  three  persons  who  compose  it,  etc  We  lure ' 
works,  Libellus  de  corpore  et  langnme  Chruti,  Grwi 
Latin,  in  vol.  ii  of  the  BibHothica  Paintm  of  Pn 
(A  udarium  Ducaanam)  (1624,  folio).  Among  the 
his  works  which  remain  unpnUiriied  we  note,  TV 
tut  tret  de  proceuioae  SptritUM  Smcti: — De  pr 
papa,  etc.  See  Ullmann,  tfikotavs  vom  Mtlio 
TAeoloff.  Studim  ttnd  KrUiien  of  1838;  Seisen, 
lata  Methonenrit,  Atuetmvs  CatUurinuu,  Bwgo  Gt 
quoad  tatU/actionit  dodriitam  (U^Mbag,  18S&  i 

Nloholaa  OF  HirssTRR.   See  FAMiLtsra. 

mobolas  (St.)  of  Mtra  (Lat.  Sambii  Sidf 
ItaL  San  Xiccolo,  or  Xicola  di  Bari;  Ger.  J)er  I, 
NUmiaiu,  or  Nikias),  a  highly  pc^wilar  saini  c 
Koman  Catholic  Church,  eq>edal]y  in  Italy,  and 
erenced  still  with  greater  devotion  by  the  £> 
Church,  and  particulariy  the  Knssian  Church,  < 
regarda  him  as  a  specaal  patron,  ia  generall):  tap 
to  have  been  one  of  the  eariy  bishnpa  of  Hyrs,  in  I 
Very  few  historical  data  are  acceariUe  regantini 
personal  history  of  this  saint.  There  was  a  bishofi  < 
n«n«  In  the  Eatt  as 
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AiCth  tmtmy;  a  dun^  was  dedicated  to  him  in 
aboBtAJXSeOL  The  pveciae  date  of  hit 
M  «  mb^ect  of  moch  ooaUoveny.  Aocord- 
»  ttac  popular  acccMint,  he  waa  a  oonfeeeor  of  the 
ia  the  laK  persecutioa  under  Maximiaiaii,  and 
ii-ed  until  the  GooDcil  of  Nice,  was  one  of 
kibopa  who  took  part  in  that  great  aasembljr. 
knienx,  aeem  highly  improbable.   His  name 
I  w  seeor  amaog  the  algiiataraa  to  the  decrees, 
■■miBoed  along  with  the  other  distinguiabed 
km  of  the  faith  who  were  presmt  at  the  council, 
the  hiatoriaas  or,  what  is  more  important,  by 
lOBOL     He  may  with  more  probability  be 
to  a  later  period ;  bat  lie  certainly  lived  prior 
iWidgii  efJutinian,  in  whose  time  several  of  the 
_         ofConataatinopIe  were  dedicated  to  St.  Nicbo- 
^™  Hb  great  pt^Hilarity  and  the  devotioD  paid  biro 
laamly  on  tlw  traditiona,  both  in  the  West  uid 
^  ^  East,  of  the  many  miracles  wrought  through 
oitmimioo.    In  the  Greek  Charch  he  ranks  next 
•  *e  gnat  fitlhen.    In  the  Weat  he  began  to  be  rav- 
ia  the  10th  century,  and  since  the  12th  has 
!  of  the  uost  popular  of  the  aainta  in  all  Catholic 
Wbat  the  historical  recorda  do  not  ftumiab  is 
Am  iqiplled  by  tradition.     The  atoriea  of  St. 

«•  noinberieaBf  and  many  of  them  have  eroi 
tMtcd  in  art.  According  to  these  legends  Nicho- 
^  wai  bora  of  iUoatrioas  Chriatian  parenta,  when  they 
p*d  faoB  Biny  years  married  without  having  children ; 
iawM  tboogbt  that  this  son  was  given  by  God  as 
■vwad  fat  the  alms  which  they  had  bestoved  upon 
Outch  and  the  poor,  as  well  as  for  the  prayers 
bd  tftnd  up.    Their  home  was  in  Fsntfaera,  a 
{f  Lyda,  in  Asia  Minor.     The  very  day  of  his 
tha  woaderfol  child  arose  In  his  bath,  uul,  join- 
1m(h,  paused  God  that  he  had  brought  him  into 
-Mdi  And  from  the  same  day  be  would  only 
it  bnatt  OQ  Wednesday  and  Friday,  thus  know- 
to  Cut  firam  the  time  he  knew  hunger.  On 
■(  his  holy  dispoattioa  his  parenta  early  dedi- 
hia  to  the  servioe  of  the  Church.   While  still 
NidMbs  Ibst  both  fother  and  mother,  and  he 
kinaetf  aa  bat  God's  steward  over  the  vast 
of  vbidi  he  was  poaaessed,  and  he  did  many 
tea  of  charity.    At  length  he  determined  to  go 
Oq  the  voyage  a  sailor  fell  overboard 
ns  drowned,  but  St.  Nichohu  reooveied  him  and 
his  life;  and  when  a  •tmrm  arose,  and  thsy 
ifant  to  periab,  the  sailon  fell  at  his  feet  and  im- 
Um  to  aave  them,  and  as  he  prayed  the  storm 
dffwa.    After  hia  retom  from  Paleoline  Nicholas 
ia  the  atj  of  Myra,  where  he  lived  unknown  in 
basuB^.    At  length  the  bishop  of  Uyra  died, 
>  KvelacifNi  wse  made  to  the  clergy  to  the  dbct 
tbe  fimsMawho  ehooU  come  to  choich  tbe  next 
_  waa  the  man  whom  God  had  choeen  for  tbur 
So  when  Nicholas  came  early  to  church  to 
s  was  hia  custom,  tbe  cleigy  led  him  into  the 
aad  consecrated  him  bishop.    He  showed  bim- 
D  wotihy  of  the  dignity  in  every  way,  bat  es- 
hy  hia  charities,  which  were  beyond  account 
ottatb  wonderful  import  ara  ttddof  him  that 
may  wdl  be  believed  to  be  the  inspifMion  of  an 
niad.   At  one  time  Conataniine  sent  cer- 
to  pot  down  a  rebellion  in  Phrygia.  On 
jomney  they  stopped  at  Myra,  and  Nicitolas  in- 
k  to  hia  table;  but  as  they  were  to  take 
be  beani  that  the  prefect  was  about  to  «xe- 
■^wee  iooocent  men,  and  tbe  people  were  greatly 
thoeat.   Then  Nicholas  hastened  to  the  place 
foiloirad  by  his  guests.   When  be  arrived 
wne  afandy  kneeling,  with  th«r  eyes  bound, 
eiacstioQer  was  ready  with  his  sword.  St. 
Miied  bis  award,  and  commanded  the  men  to 
Tbe  tribunes  looked  on  in  wonder,  but  no 
nmt  tbe  good  biahop.     Even  tbe  prefect 
t  the  Mine's  pardon,  which  was  granted  after  mnch 
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heaitation.  After  tbis^  when  the  tribunes  went  thor 
way,  they  did  not  forget  St.  Ni<diolas^  for  it  happened 
that  while  they  were  absent  in  Phrygta  their  enemies 
poisoned  the  mind  of  Constaotine  against  them,  so  that 
when  they  were  returned  to  Constantinople  be  accused 
them  of  treason,  and  threw  them  into  prison,  ordering 
their  execution  the  next  day.  Then  these  tribunes 
called  upon  St.  Nicholas,  and  prayed  him  to  ddiver 
them.  That  same  night  he  appeared  to  Conatantine 
in  a  diean,  and  oonnnaoded  him  to  release  those  whom 
he  bad  imprisoned,  aiul  threatened  him  with  Ood'a 
wrath  if  he  obeyed  not.  Constantino  not  only  released 
them,  but  sent  them  to  Uyra  to  thank  St.  Nicholas, 
and  to  present  him  with  a  copy  of  Che  Go^ls,  which 
was  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  bound  in  covers  set 
with  pearls  and  rare  jeir^  Also  certain  ssilors  who 
were  in  danger  of  shipwreck  on  tbe  iEgean  Sea  called 
upon  Jesus  to  deliver  them,  for  the  sake  of  St.  Nicholas^ 
and  immediately  the  saint  appeared  to  them,  saying, 
"  Lfl !  here  1  am,  my  sons ;  put  your  trust  in  God,  whose 
servant  1  am,  and  ye  shall  be  saved."  Tbe  sea  be- 
came calm,  and  he  took  them  into  a  safe  harbor.  Hence 
those  who  are  in  peril  invoke  this  saint,  and  seek  aid 
from  him.  His  life  was  spent  in  doing  all  manner  of 
good  works;  and  when  he  died,  it  was  in  great  peace 
and  Joy,  and  he  was  buried  in  a  magniScent  church  in 
Myra.  Tbe  minurles  attributed  to  Sl  Nicholas  after 
his  death  were  quite  as  marveUous  as  those  be  is  said 
to  have  performed  while  ret  alive.  Thus  we  are  tolit, 
for  example,  that  a  man  who  greatly  desired  to  have 
a  son  made  a  vow  that,  if  this  wish  could  be  realized, 
the  first  time  he  took  his  child  to  chuidi  he  would 
give  a  cup  of  gold  to  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas.  The 
son  was  granted,  and  the  liithw  ordered  a  cup  to  be 
made ;  but  when  it  was  finished  it  was  so  beautiful  that 
be  decided  to  retain  it  for  bis  own  use,  and  bad  another 
less  valuable  made  for  St.  Nicholas,  At  length  he  went 
on  tbe  journey  necessary  to  accomplish  his  vow,  and 
while  on  the  way  he  ordered  the  Uttle  child  to  bring 
him  Water  in  the  cup  wbich  be  had  taken  for  himself. 
In  obeying  bis  fiitber  the  boy  fell  into  the  water  and 
was  drowned.  Then  the  fother  sorely  repeated  of  his 
covetousness,  and  repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicho* 
Ua,  and  offered  the  second  cup;  but  when  it  was  placed 
upon  the  altar  it  fell  off  and  rolled  on  the  ground,  and 
this  it  did  the  second  and  third  time;  and  while  all 
looked  on  amazed,  behold !  tbe  drowned  child  stood  on 
tbe  steps  of  the  altar  with  the  beautiful  cup  in  his 
hsnd;  and  he  told  how  St.  Nicholas  bad  rescued  him 
from  death,  and  brought  bim  there.  Then  the  joyful 
father  made  an  offering  of  both  cups,  and  returned 
home  full  of  gratitude  to  the  good  St.  Nicholas.  This 
story  has  often  been  told  in  prose  and  poetry,  as  well  as 
represented  in  art.  Again,  a  Jew  of  Calabria,  having 
heard  of  all  tbe  wondnfld  deeds  of  St,  Nidudas,  stole 
bis  image  bom  the  church,  and  set  it  np  in  his  own 
house.  Whenever  he  left  his  house  he  put  the  care  of 
bis  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  saint,  and  threatened 
that  if  anything  should  befall  them  in  hia  absence  he 
wouU  chastise  the  saint  on  his  return.  One  day  the 
robbers  came  and  stole  bis  treasures.  Then  the  Jew 
beat  the  image,  and  cut  it  also.  That  night  St  Nicbo- 
las  appeared  to  the  robbers  all  wounded  and  Ueeding, 
and  commanded  them  to  testtue  what  they  had  stolen; 
and  they,  being  afraid  at  the  visimi,  did  as  he  bade 
them.  Then  the  Jew  was  converted  by  this  nuncle, 
and  was  baptized.  Another  rich  Christian  nmchant, 
who  dwelt  in  a  pagan  country,  had  an  only  son  who 
was  made  a  captive,  and  was  obliged  to  serve  tbe  king 
of  the  country  as  a  cup-bearer.  One  day,  as  be  filled 
tbe  king's  cup,  remembering  that  it  waa  St  Nicholas's 
day,  be  wept  Then  tbe  king  demanded  the  cause 
of  his  grief,  and  when  tbe  young  man  told  him,  he 
answered,  "  Great  as  is  thy  St.  Nicholas,  he  cannot  save 
thee  from  my  hand !"  InsUnCly  the  psiace  was  shaken 
by  »  whirlwind,  and  St  Nicholas  appeared  and  caught 
the  youth  by  the  hair,  and  set  biq  ia^bf  (PifM^'Of  hia 
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own  family,  with  the  king's  cop  still  in  his  band.  It 
happened  that  at  the  vtry  OMMneiit  when  be  anived  his 
bthcr  was  giving  food  to  the  poor,  and  aAing  their 
prayers  for  his  captive  son.  It  is  neeesssry  to  keep 
these  traditions  in  miud  when  regarding  the  pictures  of 
Sl  Nicholas,  for  in  two  different  pictnres  there  appears 
a  boy  with  a  cap,  so  tbat  it  is  important  to  distiaguish 
them  by  the  accesswies.  Sometimes  it  is  s  daughter 
who  is  rescued  from  captiTity. 

The  tomb  of  St.  Nicholas  was  a  bmoos  resort  for  pil- 
grims for  centuries.  In  807  the  church  was  attacked 
by  Achmet,  commander  of  the  fieet  of  Harfln  Al  Ras- 
chid.  But  the  watchfulness  of  the  monks  prevented 
him  from  d<^ng  harm,  and,  putting  to  sea,  he  and  his 
whole  fleet  were  destroyed  in  punishment  for  their  sac- 
ril^ous  attempt  The  remains  of  the  saint  rested  in 
Myra  until  1084,  although  several  attempts  were  made 
by  ^flbrent  tatiea  and  churches  to  possMS  themselves 
of  these  sacred  (?)  relics.  At  length,  bi  the  year 
mentioned,  some  merchants  of  Ban,  who  trsded  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  resolved  to  obtain  the  remains  of  which 
th^  bad  beard  such  great  wonders.  At  this  time  Hyra 
was  desolated  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  ruined  church 
was  guarded  by  three  monksi  The  remains  were  taken 
without  difllcul^  aai  carried  safely  to  Barl,  where  a 
ajdendidchurchwaBerectedfwtbdrresting-plaee.  The 
Venetians,  however,  dum  that  they  have  the  true  relics 
of  St.  Nicholas,  brought  home  by  Venetiao  merchants 
in  1100:  But  the  claims  of  Ban  are  generally  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  saint  is  frequently  mentioned  as  St. 
Nicholas  of  Bart 

It  is  a  enriona  fkct  that  in  the  Bmrian  Choieh  theanot- 
Tersary  of  Nicholas's  translation  to  Bari  Is  still  observed 
as  a  festival  on  May  9th.  In  Greek  pictures  be  is  repre- 
sented likeaGreek  bishop,  with  nomitre,  the  cro«e  in  place 
<tf  the  etoAa,  and  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  cmbiDideKd 
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onhisoope.  In  Western  ait  be  has  the  bUnp^dn 
the  mitre,  the  oope  very  much  rniuMwrted,  and  t 
crosier  and  jewelled  gloves.   His  attributes  br 

halls,  which  are  on  the  book  at  hia  fset  «r  in  Ui  I 
They  are  said  to  repRtent  the  three  pones  iriiicb 
threw  into  the  window  of  a  poor  noUeaua,  ot  tl 
loaves  of  bread,  emUematic  of  his  feeding  the  poor; 
sgain,  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.  The  flnt  tma\n 
tionisthemostgeneraL  S«e  NlCBOL^AS  orTouorn 
He  is  chief  patron  of  Bussia,  patnm  U  Bari^Temtt,  i 
Frdbu^,  as  well  as  many  other  towns  and  citici,n 
hers  of  them  being  seapwt  places.  He  is  r^wd«l 
Roman  Catholic  countries  as  the  especial  patron  of 
young,  and  particularly  of  scholars.  In  Englud 
feast  was  celebrated  in  ancient  timee  with  great  xdi 
oi^  in  the  public  schools,  Eton,  Samm  Cathedral,  i 
elsewhere ;  and  a  curious  practice,  fboaded  npoo  I 
characteristic  of  St  Nicholas,  still  aidMista  in  asmecs 
dies,  espec^y  in  Gwmany.  On  the  ligil  ofbisft 
which  is  held  on  December  6,  a  person  in  the  sppi 
ance  and  costume  of  a  bishop  assembles  the  childm 
a  family  or  of  a  school,  and  distributes  among  tbea 
the  good  children  gilt  nuts,  sweetmeats,  and  other S 
presents,  as  the  reward  of  good  conduct;  totbeoM^ 
ones  the  redoubtable  punishment  of  the  "KlanbS 
Numberless  biographical  sketches  and  narratiTM 
hia  miraculous  deeds  abound.  Some  of  them  m 
printed,  others  in  MS.  form.  The  most  nomm 
are,  Leomt  imperaL  oraL  gr.  prod.  (Tolos.  1644); . 
drea  CreteniU  inler  efiudem  orationet  IjOI.  (ed.  0 
befis) ;  Vila  U  Mett^tirfute,  et  aliia  coUeda  a  Leoa^ 
Jnstlniano,  torn,  i,  apu  Lipom  ct  ^t.  Soiiini,  6  Dk.;  , 
eolai  StuJSUSy  in  torn.  U  AvOar.  mm,  Combdk  I 
other  notices,  especially  those  in  HS.  form,  in 
cins,  AtU.  Gnsea  (ed. HarL), X, 298 ;  xi,392;  andU 
mont,  MtTttoint  Ecelinattiqtiei,  vi,  760,  766,  951 
also  Ceillier,  Hitioin  dt*  Auteun  Sacri*,  xi,647  el 
Stanley,  LecL  on  Ae  But.  of  the  East.  CA.  p.  200,1 
Clement,  Hantd-hook  of  lAgmdary  and  Mylkolagitalj 
s.  v.;  Brooghton,  BibUoikeea  Hittoriea  Sacn,  n| 
a.  v.;  Brand,  PapHktr  Ai^mtUim  of  Creot  BrtA 
416-81.  (J.H.W.) 

Nicholas  (St.),  sumamed  Pkrsoukju,  wh 
ascetic  of  note,  especially  in  ApuI€iL  Hs  wsi  i  oi 
of  Attica,  in  Greece.  His  history  is  purely  tradit 
ary,  and  the  dates,  as  well  as  the  statement^  sn  m 
tain.  His  parents  are  said  to  have  been  poor,  ssc 
was  not  uugbt  to  read  or  bred  to  any  tnde  V 
he  was  eight  years  of  age  his  mother  sent  him  oi 
take  care  of  sheep.  From  this  time  he  begin  to  I 
aloud,  Jtyrte  efensoa,  which  he  did  night  and  dsy; 
this  act  of  devotion  he  continued  all  his  fife 
mother,  according  to  the  legends,  thought  he  wu 
sessed  of  tbe  devil,  and  carried  him  to  a  sogbbo 
monastery,  where  tlie  monks  shot  bim  up  and  dual 
bim,  but  could  not  hinder  him  ftom  ringing  bis  ■ 
He  suffered  puniahment  patioitly,  and  immediaidr 
gan  again.  Returning  to  his  mother,  he  took  a  \ab 
and  knife,  and,  clambering  up  a  mountain,  cut  bn» 
of  cedar,  and  made  crosses  of  them,  which  he  stud 
in  the  highways,  and  in  places  inaccessiUe,  praising 
oontinnaUy.  Upon  this  mouiiuin  he  built  a  but, 
dwelt  there  some  time  all  alone,  working  contiea 
Then  he  went  to  Lepanto,  where  n  mock  joined  1 
self  to  him,  and  nerer  (brsook  bim.  Toge^er  i 
went  into  Italy,  where  Nicholaa  passed  sometimes  f 
holy  man,  and  sometimes  for  a  madman.  He  b 
every  day  till  evening;  his  food  was  a  little  Imad 
water,  and  yet  be  did  not  grow  lean.  Tbe  oi^hb 
usually  passed  in  prayer,  standing  npvi^t  He  i 
only  a  short  vest  reaching  to  the  kneca^  his  bead,  I 
and  feet  being  naked,  b  bis  right  band  be  cain 
light  wooden  cross,  and  a  script  at  bts  side,  to  reo 
tbe  alms  which  were  given  bim,  and  which  he  oa 
laid  out  in  fhiit,  to  distribute  to  the  boys  who  i 
about  with  bim  singing  along  with  bim  Kjnt  dtn 
Hb  odditi^^<«»fd^l^  ^  ^f^t^  ."""^ ' 
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^«nim  of  the  biabop*.    He  is  Mid  to  bftve  per- 
!  rarkHH  mirades,  and  to  have  exhorted  the  peo- 
I  wpfnfDce.   At  last  fiUling  nek,  and  viuted  by 
who  CUM  to  beg  lus  Meaaing,  be  died,  and 
iedoi  aoubednl  withgreat  aoteianitf,  and  ac- 
t*  caatam  a  great  oomber  of  minicies  were 
at  hb  toiab.    See  Fleur>-,  BiUoirt  Ecdesicu- 
I  xSi,  Sa$i  Jortin,  EccUa.  Rem,  iii,  143;  Geillier, 
'  r  Amtmrw  Saerdt^  xut,  4S8. 

i»  PtSTOKio^  «  monastic  who  labored 
'  (SuMdaa  cauae  in  the  miauonaiy  field,  flourigbed 
ood  balfof  the  IStb  century.    He  was  a  mem- 
>  Dwniiiican  order,  bat  allted  hinweirwitb  the 
!  nmenean  John  de  Monte  GorTino,  and  ac- 
him  in  bis  mioRioiUuy  toar  to  Persia  and 
Nidnlae  de  Pfatorio  died  in  India  aooie  tiiae 
%3SL  Ria  memoiy  is  revered  in  aU  the  dmrchea 
1  far  his  great  xeal  in  the  cnuae     the  Master. 

I  or  TsKorr  or  Pi.esoow,  a  Rusuan  her- 
'  Aootisbed  in  the  second  half  of  tbe  16th  cen- 
■and  wboee  k^end  was  written  by  Horsey  in  1670, 
great  &rorite  of  the  people,  and  was  believed 
)  KQRfnatoral  power,  because  be  went  about  un- 
I  widMMt  diaeomfort,  endnring  unmoved  extreme 
id  eald,u)d  performed  many  other  exhraordinajy 
He  was  noted  also  for  the  great  good  he  did, 
'  P*niciilady  remembered  as  the  saviour  of  his  na- 
t  ftDm  the  destruction  threatened  by  czar  Ivan. 
ftKiKf  came  to  Pleacow  with  the  savage  intentioD 
^^'^'iii;  the  whole  population  there,  as  he  hod  al- 
.7**  at  Novgorod.  According  to  the  traditionary 
^<fu  eariy  iDoniing  when  the  ccar  approached 
Tbe  bdls  of  the  churches — those  voices  of 

I  i^^ion  were  sounding  for  naatins,  and  for  a 

'  hii  hard  heart  was  melted,  and  his  religions 
IS  Mined.  The  but  of  the  hermit  was  close 
nlnted  him  and  aent  him  a  present  Tbe 
,  in  rrtoro,  sent  bim  a  piece  of  raw  flesh.  It 
tbe  great  fast  of  X>ent,  and  Ivan  expnased 
!  at  sich  a  beeach  of  the  roles  of  the  Church. 
,  IraAo,"  that  is  **  Jacfc,  Jack" — so  with  bis  ao- 
raleiKaB  the  hermit  addressed  bis  terriUe 
'thiakest  thou  it  is  unlawful  to  eat  a  piece 
^'i  flesh  in  Lent,  and  not  unlawful  to  eat  up  so 
1  laM'i  Aesh  as  thou  hast  already  done?"   At  the 

 1  be  pointed  to  a  dark  thunders-cloud  over  their 

ad  threatened  their  destruction  by  it,  if  he  or 
rinstfmy  touched  a  luur  of  the  least  child's  head 
^city,  which  God  by  hia  good  angel  waspreserv- 
■  better  purpoae  than  his  rapine.     Ivan  trembled 
!d,and  Pleacow  was  saved.    See  Strahl,  Geidt.v. 
;  ni,  218  so. ;  Horsey,  Travel*  C 1 591 ).  P-  '61  sq.  j 
.ffij*.  ofRtnia,  ix,  635  CI  I  l^^*); 
-ffist  Aasstoa  Church,  p.  119.  (J.H.W.) 
TUB  Sophist,  a  Christian  pbiloaopher 
nnder  the  emperor  L«o  I,  and  down  to 
I  of  Anaatanna,  ooaaeqoently  in  tbe  latter  half 
'kh  evituy,  was  a  papal  of  Prcwlas.  Snidas 
H)  mrniinnn  two  wvtk»  of  his :  npoyvftyaaftara 
irat  pagTopatai.    Part  of  the  Tipoyv^vaaitaTa 
I  pafaliabed  previoasly  as  the  work  of  Libaniua, 
Mwe  lecoitly  appeared  aa  the  w<»k  of  Nicholas 
fs  Afce*w-.  erwc  i,  «66-420.    Snidas  (a.  v.)  men- 

 Sophist,  a  native  of  Myra,  in  Cilicia,  and 

LaduittS  who  taught  at  Ccostantinople,  and 
■  -  iUsor  of  aTiv»^  pnropuch        MsXiro*.  See 
BibL  Grmc  vi,  134 ;  Westennann,  Getchichu 
SerwAaamkaU,  §  104,  n.  10^-Smith,  Diet.  <^ 
Biog.  emd  Mjfthoi.  Ui,  1192. 
f  or  Sthabbitbg,  a  Oerman  mystic,  was 
the  Dominican  conrent  of  Otdogoe  aboot  the 
of  the  14th  centtuy.    He  preadwd  to  many 
t  aumbaiK,  Freibo^,  etc    In  1826  pope 
him  nmmHna  e(  mM-,  giving 
iMiatMdeDoe  of  the  ooovenia  of  Ws  order  m 
^^^^^^^^TodMe^  ^rmonarfhiaextaitt, 


published  in  Pfeifi^,  Daiiacke  Myttilxr,  p.  261  aq.; 
tbe  third  and  fourth  are  not  complete.  These  sermons 
are  not  mystical,  but  rather  of  a  practical  character,  in- 
sisting  on  inward  piety  and  oa  tbe  practice  of  tbe  Chris- 
tian viitoes.  They  are,  however,  rich  in  images  and 
all^ries.  Nicholas  of  Strasborg  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  Nicholas  Kkhph  de  Arokntinb,  who 
flourished  some  time  later.  Tbe  latter  was  bom  in 
1B97,  became  a  Carthusian  monk,  and  lived  at  Chem- 
nitz in  1440.  He  died  in  1497.  Pes,  in  bis  BMotheca 
Atcetica  (voL  iv, Bq^emb.  1724),  gires  tbe  tide  <rf'tbe 
writings  of  this  Nicholas. 

mobolas  (St.)  or  Tolemtino,  a  Boman  Qitbolie 
asc^c  of  the  18tb  century,  whose  personal  bistoiy  is 
ensbrouded  by  mythical  cobweb,  was  bom  in  the  little 
town  of  St  Angelo,  near  Fermo,  in  1289.  His  parents, 
the  legend  goes,  liad  prayed  earnestly  to  St  Nicholas 
for  a  son,  and  as  tbey  believed  that  this  son  was  given 
them  through  the  interoeeuon  of  this  saint,  they  named 
him  Nicholas,  and  dedicated  bim  to  tbe  service  of  the 
Church.  At  an  early  age  he  took  the  habit  of  an  An- 
guadue  friar,  and  so  great  waa  tbe  ansterity  of  his  life 
that  it  has  been  said  that  "bo  did  not  IWe,  but  lan- 
guished through  life."  He  was  successful  aa  a  [»eacber, 
and  his  miracles  and  visions  are  namberieae.  He  never 
allowed  himself  to  taste  animal  food,  and  when  he  was 
very  weak  he  refused  a  dish  of  doves  that  his  brethren 
brought  him,  and  waved  bis  hand  above  the  dish,  when 
the  doves  arose  and  flew  away.  St  mdwdaa  of  Tolea- 
tino  died  Sept  10, 1809.  Tiadition  teaches  that  at  tbe 
hoar  of  bis  birth  a  brilliant  star  shot  through  tbe  heav- 
ens from  St.  Angelo,  where  he  was  bom,  and  rested  over 
the  city  of  Tolentino,  where  he  afterwards  lived.  In 
tbe  year  1802  a  plague  visited  the  city  of  Cordova,  and 
according  to  legend  the  governor  cansed  the  image  of 
St  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  to  be  carried  tbruugb  the 
streets  of  the  aty  in  solemn  procesrion  on  the  day  which 
was  obwrred  as  tbe  feaUval  of  that  wtinU  Father  G, 
de  Navas,  bearing  a  eracifix,  met  the  iHooession,  wboi 
the  figure  of  Christ  stooped  from  the  cross  and  embraoed 
that  of  Sl  Nicbohu,  and  immediately  the  plague  was 
stayed.  He  is  also  represented  in  art  as  resUHing  a 
chUd  to  life,  and  doing  many  other  miracles.  He  is 
painted  in  the  black  faabit  of  his  order,  with  a  star  on 
his  breast;  he  often  bears  a  crucifix  wreathed  wUh 
lilies,  typical  of  the  purity  and  austerity  of  1^  life, 
Several  of  these  are  characteristic  also  of  the  repreaen- 
utions  of  Nicholas  of  Myra  (q.  v.),  with  whom  this 
Nicholas  appears  to  have  become  partially  confounded. 
See  Clement  Hemd-took  ^htgadum  aad  Muliobgiaat 

Nloholas's-day  (St.),  a  festival  observed  by  the 
Romish  and  Greek  churches  on  December  6,  in  honor 
of  St  Nicholas  of  Myra  (q.  v.). 

Nicholas  X  pope  of  Rome,  one  of  tbe  most  cele- 
brated of  tbe  Western  pontiffbi,  who,  next  In  Gregory 
the  Great  >»4y  be  regankd  as  tbe  founder  of  the  mod- 
em papacy,  and  the  first  advocate  of  the  infidUbility 
dogma,  by  giving  authority  to  the  Udorian  decretals, 
is  suraamed  Great"  becanse  tif  tbe  stDpeodooB 
w(H-k  he  performed  for  the  establishing  of  the  papacy 
of  Rome  as  a  secular  and  sover^gn  power,  supreme 
to  all  others.  He  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  the  de- 
scendant of  a  noble  family.  The  time  of  his  birth  is 
not  exactly  known;  it  falls  near  the  opening  of  the  9tb 
century.  He  early  took  holy  orders,  and  was  made  car> 
dinal  deacon  by  pope  Leo  IT,  On  the  death  of  pope 
Benedict  HI,  in  A.D.  868,  Nicholas  became  the  choice 
of  the  papal  conclave,  and  was  at  once  elevated  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  without  consent  or  eonsultadon  of  tbe 
secular  power,  as  had  been  the  custom  since  the  days 
of  Chartemagne.  The  empnor  of  Germany,  Louis  II, 
then,  too,  king  of  Italy,  was  at  that  time  at  Rome,  and 
he  was  therefore  presenL  at  the  consecration  of  tbe  pa- 
pal candidate.  Besides  beuig  consecrated,  Nicholas  sab< 
mitted  to  ooranatMp^  JEbiSy«»(d@gl!!@a>»ny.^ 
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popedom.  The  fiuMeing  suceeaMi  of  Benedict  eompre- 
beoded  that  tbe  empire  of  Cbariemegne  wn  fiut  brcek- 
ing  ap,  and  tliat  tiiis  ww  hb  opportunity  to  eecnre 
grater  power  over  the  temportlitiee  of  the  world.  He 
therefore  submitted  to  this  additioual  ceremony  to  place 
himself  by  outward  pomp  and  drcamatance  at  least  on 
a  level  with  temporal  princea.  Superior  by  virtue  of  his , 
coclcaiastical  office,  the  same  prince  would  of  ooufse  enjoy 
sapfemaey  also  aa  a  aecnlar  ruler,  and  (br  tbis  elevation  : 
Nicholas  I  now  strove.  That  be  socceeded  may  be 
learned  fVom  the  imprearion  left  by  him  on  his  times,  as 
we  are  told  it  in  the  R^in.  Ckron.  ad  ann.  668,  pt  i,  p. 
579 :  **  Since  the  days  of  Gregory  I  to  our  time  sat  no 
bigh-priest  oo  tbe  throne  of  St.  Peter  to  be  compared 
to  Nkdmbs.  He  tamed  kings  and  tyrants,  and  ruled 
the  world  like  a  sovereign :  to  holy  b^bopa  and  clergy 
he  was  mild  and  gentle,  to  the  wicked  and  unconverted 
a  terror;  so  that  we  might  truly  say  a  new  Elias  anxe 
io  him." 

The  eadiest  inddent  of  importance  in  his  ponti6cate 
Is  his  conflict  with  Photius  (q.  v.),  who  had  been  in- 
truded into  tbe  see  of  Constantinople  after  the  depriva- 
tion of  Ignatius  (q.  v.).  As  soon  as  installed,  Nicholas 
tent  legates  to  Coustantiaople  to  urge  the  emperor  Mi- 
ehael  III  to  restore  Igoatioa  to  the  patriarchal  see,  and 
at  tbe  same  time  to  reclaim  the  dioceses  of  lUyricum, 
Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sidly,  which  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople bad  detached  from  the  see  of  Rome  during 
tbe  schism  of  tbe  Iconoclasts,  and  which,  after  that 
schism  had  been  put  down  by  the  Eastern  emperors, 
had  nut  been  restored  (Thomas^  Disaplmt  de  rigti*e, 
ToL  i).  Tbe  allegiance  which  the  Boman  pontifb  bad 
paid  to  Cbariemagne  and  his  successors  as  emperors  of 
the  West  bad  greatly  widened  the  breach  between  tbe 
Roman  see  and  tbe  Byzantines;  it  was  therefore  hardly 
to  have  been  expected  that  the  Eastern  emperor  would 
consent  to  Nicholas's  proportions.  Rather  did  he  alto- 
gether ignore  tbe  word  from  Rome,  and  when  Nicholas 
excommunicated  Photius,  he,  in  return,  at  a  coundl  as- 
sembled at  ConBtantino|de,  anathematized  Nicholas  and 
bis  foUowers,  asserting  at  the  sanw  time  that  "since 
the  seat  of  the  empire  had  been  removed  froai  Rome  to 
Constantinople,  the  primacy  and  privileges  enjoyed  till 
then  by  the  Roman  see  had  become  transferred  unto 
that  of  the  new  capital"  The  legates  of  Nicholas  re- 
turned to  Rome  without  having  effected  anything,  tbe 
anathematized  patriarch  retaining  his  see  by  support 
fnnn  tbe  emperor.  It  remwned  for  Batil  the  Macedonian 
(q.  V.)  to  effect  tbe  change  asked  for ;  but  it  was  brought 
about,  not  because  Rome  had  asked  for  it,  but  rather  be- 
cause tbe  new  ruler  deemed  it  beet  to  runatate  Ignatius 
(q.  v.).  At  Rome  in  tbe  mean  time  a  new  conflict  was 
encountered.  Nicholas  had  1>een  appealed  to  by  the 
unjustly  divorced  wife  of  Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  the 
younger  brother  of  emperor  Louis,  and  had  appointed 
legates  to  inqiure  into  and  report  upon  tbe  case;  and 
the  legates— ttie  archbishops  of  Treves  and  Cologne— 
ill  a  ooundl  held  at  Hetc  in  868,  ha\*ing  exceeded  (heir 
powers  by  giving  a  sentence  in  favor  of  Lothaire,  the 
pope  declared  their  sentence  null,  and  in  a  new  coundl 
caUed  at  Rome  in  A.D.  864,  deposed  and  excommuni- 
cated them.  Louis  now  espoused  their  cause,  and 
marched  his  troops  to  Rome,  in  order  to  enforce  satis- 
faction. After  some  hostile  demonstrations,  the  em- 
peror, terrified,  it  is  said,  by  bis  own  sodden  illness,  and 
some  fatalities  which  befeU  his  followers,  desisted  from 
the  enterprise,  and  withdrew  his  troops.  NicholaB,  once 
satisfied  that  he  had  his  opponent  in  bis  power,  con- 
strained Louis  to  make  submission ;  the  papal  decree  was 
enforced,  and  Theutbeiga  was  formally  reinstated  in 
ber  poriiion  as  wife  and  queoi.  Though  by  these  acta 
Nicholas  did  not  abadutely  advance  unexampled  pre- 
tensions to  Buptemat^  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  see,  be 
yet  did  more  than  all  his  predecessors  to  strengthen  and 
confirm  it  by  the  favorable  juncture  and  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances which  he  seized  to  assert  and  maintain  that 
witbority.    But  this  vast  moral  advancement  of  the 


popedom  was  not  all  which  the  Roman  see  owes 
Nichcdas  I;  ahe  owea  the  questionable  boon  of  the  i 
ognition  of  tbe  False  Decretals  as  the  law  oftbeCbm 
Nicholas  I  not  mily  saw  during  his  pontificate  tbe 
mono  False  Decretals  take  their  place  in  the  jiiris| 
deoce  of  Latin  Christendcnn :  if  be  did  not  proamlg 
he  assumed  them  ss  authentic  documenU;  be  g 
them  the  weight  of  the  papal  eanctioa,  and  thus  c« 
lished  the  great  prlnoiple  which  Grc^oty  I  had  be 
announced  of  the  sole  legislative  power  of  tbe  pi 
Every  one  of  these  papal  epistles  was  m  canoe  of 
Church ;  every  future  bull  therefore  rested  oa  the  n 
irrefragable  authority,  and  commanded  tbe  same  imp 
obedience.  The  papacy  became  a  l^{iaUti\-e  as  wd 
an  adminisb«tive  authority.  Infallibility  was  tbe  i 
ineviuble  step,  if  infallibility  was  not  already  io 
power  asserted  to  have  been  bestowed  by  tbe  Lord 
St,  Peter,  by  St.  Peter  handed  down  in  unbroken 
scent,  and  in  a  plenitude  which  could  not  be  restrii 
or  limited  to  the  latest  of  his  successors.    (See  the  i 

Cles  DECRBTALa,  HlNCMAB  OF  RhEIHS,  and  iKfA] 

bility;  and,  besides  the  literature  appended  to  tl 
articles  comp.  Jerris,  HuU  of  the  Ch.  of  Framcr,  i, 
86 ;  Fisher,  Ht^.  of  the  Af/C  p.  24,  26 ;  Gnett^  Tlte 
paty,  p.  293  sq.  et  aL)  During  the  reign  of  pope  X 
olas  I  the  Bulgarians  and  their  king,  Bogorii^  were  i 
verted  to  Christianity,  and  submitted  to  the  aotbc 
of  Rome  (comp.  Maclear,  Iliit.  of  ChHsfiam  Uitt 
during  ikf.  Middle  A^t,  p.  281  «q.).  Nicholas  is 
noted  as  tbe  pope  who  formally  accepted  for  the  W 
era  Church  the  disputed  fliofue  (q.  t.)  claose  (ec 
Lnmby,  Bi»L  of  the  Crrtds  [LoimL  IS76r8vo],  p.  87 
Pope  Nicholas  died  Nov.  18, 867.  He  was  aflerw 
canonized.  He  wrote  about  one  hundred  epi»tle<s  wl 
together  with  his  decretals,  are  to  be  found  in  Mj 
vol.  XV ;  a  life  of  his  is  given  in  Huratori,  R.  R.  lUiL 
voL  iii,  pU  ii,  p.  301.  See  Giesebrecht,  QvriUn  d.J 
Pabtl-Guch.  in  the  Allgem.  M<m.-Schr.  Feb.  and  A 
1852;  Hardouin,  Acta  ConciU.  etc,  vol  v;  HuL  I 
de  la  Francr,  vol.  v ;  Gess,  MerhcKi  di§Jb.  au*  d.  I 
u.  d.  SchrifUn  BMtmar'a  (Gfitting.  1806) ;  Bowtt,  • 
ofilu  AipM  (Load.  I7fi0, 7  vota.  4to) ;  Gfrfirer,  Kin 
ffftiA,  iii,  1,  237;  Gieseler,  KirdungeacA.  ii,  1 ;  MOi 
Ilitt,  of  Lixtin  Chrittianitp,  vol.  iii,  ch.  iv;  Hanli 
Ch.  Rift.  (Middle  Ages)  p.  123,  124,  186,  16S.  166 
182;  Wetzer  n.  Welte  (R.  C),  Kirchen-LeriioH, 
573-&79 ;  Hugo  Liimmer,  Pabat  A'ikolaut  I,  v.  d.  A) 
titMfM  8taat*-Kircke  wuvr  Zeil  (Eri.  1857).  (J.  II 
Nlobolu  H,  Pope,  figures  like  the  preceding 
most  zealous  advocate  of  papal  supremacy.  H  is  ori^ 
name  was  Gvardof  BurgundyyUxiA  he  waa  a  iuui< 
that  province.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Chi 
and  for  a  time  held  the  archbishopric  of  Florence. 
1069  he  was  elected  successor  to  Stephen  IX  in  tbe 
tificate.  An  c^podte  faction  bad  chosen  Jobn,  bl 
of  Velletri,  who  assumed  tbe  pontifical  office  s 
the  name  of  Benedict  X,  The  Cotmcil  of  Stttri. ' 
ever,  disavowed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ren^ 
claim.  The  principal  opponent  of  this  rival  pope 
Hildebnnd  [see  Grboory  TII];  he  had  detmi 
that  Gerard  of  Burgundy  should  succeed  Stephen  IX 
the  word  of  this  wily  churchman  was  law.  The  imi 
party,  which  by  request  of  the  Roman  nobles  had 
sented  to  the  advancement  of  the  UsIm^  of  TcUM-xi 
won  over  to  the  HUdebrandian  candidate  by  nUrifl 
himself;  and  the  imperialists  afterwards  eoaseote* 
only  to  the  d^radalion,  but  also  to  tbe  diafranchiM* 
of  their  own  candidate  from  all  eocleriastioal 
Such  was  the  power  of  papal  Rome  under  the  gnit 
of  tbe  man  celebrated  in  history  as  pope  Gregory- 
Pope  Nichdas  11  himself  wsa  a  man  of  ordinary  «fa 
and  but  little  activity.  His  pontificate,  it  is  true, 
nessed  the  two  great  changes  in  the  papal  policy-  ^ 
laid  tbe  foundations  of  its  vast  medieval  power- 
decree  for  the  election  of  the  pope  by  the  cardina 
Rome,  and  the  alliance  with  the  Nonnaos  [see  Pax>  a 
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MM*  if  HDMmtd— the  maa  behind  tbe  thnoe. 
thMr«fllMMchuigMWH  bioagilit  aboat  imam- 
tir  dtfr  the  meeetmotk  of  pope  Nicholas  II  by  an- 
Mr  of  dM  ncaDd  Latnan  Council  (q.  t.),  which 
■iamoaed  A.D.  1069.  The  deem  waa  oetetwUy 
Ued  to  rcMon  the  right  of  election  to  the  Romani, 
a  csMuned  a  icfnarkable  variatioD  from  the  ori^- 
fcnu.  Tbe  cartiiial  biabopa  (aevea  in  Domber,  hoM- 
M  it  Ifae  M^fabarlKwd  arKooH^  and  ooDseqBHitly 
tapai  «f  the  pops  M  patiiavd  or  metiDpc^tan)  wan 
bMctbe  lapcaiae  poo tilf^  with  tbe  concurrence  first 
h  aidiail  prieata  and  deacons  (or  tniDiaten  of  the 
■A  chncbes  of  Rome),  and  afterwards  of  tbe  laity. 

■  elected,  tbe  new  pope  was  to  be  presented  for  om~ 
mn  M  Hemj,  **  now  king  and  hereafter  to  be- 
lt CTpsor,"  and  to  such  of  his  anoeeason  as  abould 
MMltj  obtain  that  privilege.  Tbs  dacne  is  truly 
tandnian  <rf  that  ceMwBted  mode  of  daedoD  in  a 
diTC  of  cudioab  which  has  erer  siooe  determined 
Ittdih^  of  the  Church  (see  Comcutb;  compare 
atright,  (h  Papal  Coaeiaon  [Edinb.  1868,  ISmo], 
1-13.1.  It  was  intended,  not  only  to  exdode  the 
Hi,vhobai^  indeed,  josUyfwfeited  their  primitive 
1^  bat  as  far  aa  poaaiUe  to  pnpara  the  way  for  an 
fate  B— dparioB  of  the  papa^  flmn  the  iasperial 
nl:  wwiring  only  a  praoaiioaa  and  peiaonal 

in  to  tbe  empema,  instead  of  their  ancient  legal 
npun  of  confiimation.  It  was,  indeed,  |»ovid- 
u  dkt,  that  fittiue  enapemrs  sbonld  exercise  the 
k  «f  eoafimstion  if  they  abould  bare  (neviously 
^ladobtsineditfaomtbeHolySea.  Butof course 
fafont  wa  haidlj  likely  to  ana  for  this  pririlege; 
|m  ikeaU  the  enaton  of  aeeking  it  be  eatablished, 
■iwii  siiiilil  not  foil  to  arise  in  which  popes  might 
|ftwwiiea  able  and  willing  to  refuse  iu  Tbisbcdd 
niM  wtt  made  at  a  favorable  moment,  when,  in 
I,  ihm  vai  BO  emperor  who  could  protest  against 
Kidnlsa  taek  an  oath  fi«m  hia  new  vassals  the 
a»s»hereby  they  pledged  tbemselves  that  after 
ideuh  thty  wmdd  teoogntae  and  defend  as  pope  no 

■  iho  the  SM  who  abould  be  decLedby  tbe  cardi- 
^  •Msrdaaee  with  the  new  regul^ona.  lo  truth 
ffan  wm  naumA  to  Italy,  to  Borne.  The  great 
patA  sad  MBMltaneoos  effort  of  the  higher  clergy 
■eoncMitwcse  the  chirf  feudatories,  and  to  choose 
it  mamcb,  wss  thna  made  poanble.  Yet  the  de- 
ufaeaaaol  would  have  proved  mily  a  man  of  idle 
fa^  M  ait  tbe  papacy  aecnred  command  also  of 
KanagBiBtary  force  to  nuunuin  ita  independcnee 
ha  faatttie  and  foreign  foes.  Kther  tbe  emperw 
•  al  dktatc,  or  the  Booaan  baiona  overawe  tbe 
bn.  ThspopefWithallhiaDaagniSccntpreteosioDS, 
ibsadefaMeleH  vaaaal— a  vassal  dependent  <mi  for- 
I  It— BM  for  Ma  maintenance  on  hie  throne.  The 

put  act  «f  tbe  pootifioata  of  NldMlas  n  tfaeie- 
tvM  iht  caavaraiou  of  the  boatile  and  onbdiev- 
iXnam  inio  the  faitbfiil  alUes,  the  body-guatd  of 
P<f«.  Ibinther  important  event  of  the  feign  of 
lila  n  is  the  controvert  with  Berenger  of  Toiua 

iBgaidwg  the  real  preaence  of  Christ  in  tbe 
haia.  See  TsAitaDBaTAirTiATiox.  It  was  settled 
-iMjta  ■niainlim    Tboagfa  Berenger  afterwards, 

■  b^aad  the  power  of  his  advecaariea,  reeantad  and 
■mcdUafanM>paaiiion,tlie  eflSect  of  the  Lateran 
Mva^far  a  tiam  at  least,  ahnoai  to  aoppreM  bis 
BiK  Pbpe  VtdnAn  U  died  in  1061.  See  VHa 
MUf//^M,cr  CardmaH  Aroffomia,  in  Huratori, 
pB/taiiDarHai5er^<»r(is,iti,801;  Baionius,  mo- 

a«id;xrit,148;  Jaff4,  Reffesta  poat^fieam  Ro- 

i^n);  Biddle.#sA  4/*<*«  P*»P*«¥,  %  116  aq-; 
md.o/i^CAriati<intif,i*^f^»^-i  Hallan, 
Afm  (Santh's  edition),  p.  889  sq. ;  Hofter.  GmA. 
iaodKmPSptte,  ii,  396-860;  Wetier  n.  Wdte  (R. 
lnfaa-£mh)«,  vii,  M9-58».      (J-  H.  W.) 
JkWaa  ra,  Pbpe,  was  originally  Jokn  CoftUmiu, 
pHhkBoamhowe  of  Orrioif  and  how  the  tur- 
'  VIL— E 


name  of  **  the  Aoeom^di^ted,"  becanse,  as  his  Italian  con* 
temporaries  alleged,  "  in  him  met  all  the  graces  of  tbe 
handsomest  clerks  in  the  worid,"  Cajeiaiius  was  a  man 
likewise  of  great  atulity,  of  irreproachatde  morals,  and 
of  vast  ambiijon.  The  last  proved  his  strong  enemy, 
and  attached  an  infamous  stain  to  hia  name.  He  is 
known  in  history  as  a  Nepotist  (see  Daiite'a  Iti/emo, 
xix,  66,  95).  Previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  papacy, 
which  ooniired  Nov.  26^  1277,  be  had  plmd  no  unim- 
portant part  in  eederiaatioalafbita^  In  the  papal  chair 
he  ^stingnished  bimsdf especially  by  hia  activity  against 
theachismaticsandlieatheoa  Hesentl^teatoMiduMl 
Falnologus,  and  mism<Hiaries  to  the  Tartars.  He  com- 
pelled Charles  of  Anjon,  king  of  Sicily,  to  resign  bis 
officea  of  vicar  of  the  empire  and  governor  of  Borne,  and 
with  it  to  nlinquidi  tbe  aopreme  power  wbidi  that  ^ 
gave  bhn  in  the  ci^,  and  caused  himself  to  be  elected 
senator,  thereby  advandng  the  intereats  of  the  papa- 
cy; but  be  intrusted  the  discharge  of  tbe  office  to  his 
relatives,  and  thus  deprived  the  stste  of  faithful  and 
trustworthy  oflken,  bis  relatives  seeking  timply  to  en- 
rich tbemadves.  Under  pope  Nicholas  Ill's  rule  the 
power  of  the  Romish  see  was  further  greatly  increased, 
by  bis  indadng  the  new  Soman  emperor,  Rudolph  of 
HapdNng,  to  naton  to  it  a  nwnber  (tf  ita  former  poaaea- 
ilona  which  the  epiperwa  had  at  vaiioot  tlmea  wrealed 
from  Borne.  (See  Fontunni,  M  Ikmiiimo  Tengtoralt 
ddla  Santa  CMie$a,  and  his  controversy  with  Huratori 
on  the  sabfect.)  Pope  Nicholas  III  was  laboring  to  se- 
cure tbe  anion  with  tbe  Oreek  Church  resolved  on  at 
tbe  Council  <a  Lyons  in  1274,  when  be  died,  August  22, 
128a  A  treatiaa  entitled  /Us  efaeffoas  djjgwtoftHa  is 
attributed  to  hioL  He  enbeUisbed  Bodm  coraider> 
ably,  and  built  a  splendid  palace  near  tbe  church  of 
St.  Peter.  See  two  short  biog^^>hiea  in  Huratori,  Re- 
ram  ItaL  Seriplortt,  vol.  iii,  pt.  i,  p.  606  sq. ;  also  Leo, 
Geadt.  der  iloL  Staatat,  iv,  627  sq.;  Baronins,  AaaaJea 
EtxiakntiH,  xxii,  4S6 ;  Bower,  BiaL  of  the  Popea  (see 
Index  in  voL  vii);  Bidffle,/Krt.  of  Papacy,  ii,  288  sq.; 
Hihnaa,  HiA  of  Latin  CkriatiaKits,  vi,  186  sq. ;  Hefele, 
Coneitimgeack.  vi,  141  sq.,  161  sq.,  179, 188;  Wetxer  u. 
Wdte(B.C.),J?inAM-£enfa)ii,  vii,  688-686.  (J.H.W.) 

mcjiobia  IV,  Pope  (originally  Jtnme'},  was  bom 
of  lowly  estate  at  Ascoli,  in  the  Pspal  Ststes,  At  an 
eariy  age  be  Jtnoed  the  Franciscana,  and  became  general 
of  the  order  in  1274.  He  was  made  cardinal  by  Nicho- 
las III,  and  in  1288  was  elected  pope  three  times  before 
hededdedoaaoceptingttieefflciBw  He  iqihdd  tbe  pre- 
tensima  of  Cbariea  H  of  AnJon  to  tbe  crown  of  ^eily 
agunst  Alpbonso  of  Aragon,  and  crowned  the  fbrmer. 
In  a  meeting  of  tbe  nobility  caDed  by  his  legat««  at 
Tarasoon  in  1289  it  was  decided  that  Alpbonso  sbonld 
renounce  his  claims  on  Kcily,  and  not  recognise  his 
brother  Jamea^  who  actually  reigned  there ;  and  in  ex- 
change Alpbonso  was  to  be  released  ftem  the  ban  {Mfo- 
Dounoed  against  him,  and  Aragon  declared  a  Sef  of 
the  see  of  Komc.  James,  however,  having  ancceeded 
his  brother  on  tbe  throne  of  Aragon,  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  acts  the  assembly  of  Taiasoon,  and  thereupon 
tbe  ever-ready  but  ttow  almost  powerless  bolt  of  excom- 
rouoicaUOTi  was  buried  against  htm  by  the  pope.  Tbe 
part  which  Nicb(4aB  played  in  this  whole  transaction  is 
^shoMtaUe  and  <Usareditable  to  Romanism,  which  has 
nerer  censured  it.  Not  only  did  he  unjustly  visit  James 
with  tbe  ban  ef  excooun  un  ioa  I  ion ,  bat  nnrighteoualy 
absolved  Charles  from  a  promise  he  had  made,  and 
which  be,  more  honoraUe  in  thought  than  bis  eoden- 
astical  friends,  regarded  as  binding,  and  was  prevented 
from  perftHming  only  by  the  pope's  direct  command. 
King  Edward  of  En^and  and  Alpbonso  of  Aragon  had 
amnged  terms  for  the  release  of  Cbariea,  then  their 
captive.  Within  one  year  Cbades  was  boimd  by  it  to 
procure  peaoe  between  France  and  Aragon,  and,  if  not 
successful,  he  solemnly  swore  to  retam  to  bis  captivi^. 
The  pope  not  only  crowned  Charles  king  without  reffer^ 
ence  to  the  reatdt  of  the  mission  be  hi^  sworn  to  per- 
form, but  when  Cbariea  (rfValois  refused  to^r^^^i^^^ 
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pntcnrions  to  Angon,  and  king  Philip  to  MTfender  Hnt 
tides  wbidi  be  had  a^zed  in  that  kingdom,  and  Cbariei 
«f  Anjou  beUered  himself  bound  to  return  to  his  eapton, 
the  pope  interfered,  and  isMwd  a  decree  againat  liis  re- 
turn. "  This  was  as  mooBtroas  an  exercise  of  the  atisolv- 
ing  power,"  aaya  Hilman  justly,  ''as  had  ever  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  faee  of  Cbiistcndom :  it  ttnA  at  the  mot 
o(aUchiTalcDiMhoiior,at(lMflutboraIltieatiee.  Itde- 
clned,  In  fact,  that  do  tnMy  wm  to  be  maintained  with 
any  one  engaged  in  what  the  Hidjr  See  omndered  an 
anjttst  war ;  that  is,  a  war  contrary  to  her  interesto. . . . 
It  declared  that  all  oUigatioos  entered  into  by  a  person 
in  captivity  were  null  and  void,  even  though  oaths  had 
been  interchanged  and  hostages  given  for  their  perform- 
ance" (^Hut.  of  Latm  Chrutiamtg,  vi,  176).  Ftolemaia, 
the  last  poaaeMion  of  the  Ouittiani  in  Pakatine,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  HotauinwdaiH,  Miebdas 
IV  sooght  actively,  bnt  in  vain,  to  organize  a  cmsade. 
He  also  sought  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  If  t^uls  in  that 
undertaking,  and  sent  them  missionaries  of  his  order  for 
that  purpose, among  them  John  of  Hontc  Corvino  (q.v.). 
Pope  Niclwlaa  IV  died  April  4, 1292,  bewailing  the  tu- 
mults of  the  time  and  the  fkilme  of  Europe  to  r^eve 
the  Christiana  in  the  Eaab  He  wrote  coamentariea  <m 
the  Scriptures  and  on  the  Abagister  Sentenc,  and  is- 
sued several  bulls  in  favor  of  the  Franciscana.  See  Vita 
JVtco/(ri  Papa  IV,  oA  Hierot^fmo  Rabeo  compoiiio,  etc 
(I^  1761,  8vo);  and  the  biography  in  Uuratori,  Ae- 
runt  Italieimtm  Scriptoret,  ili,  612 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte 
(R.C),  Kirehtn-Lea^hm,  vii,  fi84,  685;  Hilman,  Hut. 
of LoAm  Ckri^imts,  vi,  178  sq. ;  Hefele,  CoHdUeigack. 
vi,]10,190aq.,288aq.,389L  (J.H.W.) 

Nloholaa  V,  Pope,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  es- 
teemed incumbents  of  the  papal  chair,  distingnisbed 
alike  for  his  scholarship,  tolmnt  views,  and  his  stem 
integrity,  was  originally  called  Tommaao  ParmtwxUi, 
also  T'ommofo  da  Sanana,  and  was  born  at  Saruna, 
near  Genoa,  in  1898.  He  was  educated  at  the  high 
schools  in  Bologna  and  Florence,  and  was  noted  there 
fSjr  his  seal  as  a  ttndent  He  entered  the  prieethood  at 
the  age  of  cwenty-flve,  and  nq>idly  rose  to  portions  of 
honor.  He  was  employed  by  successive  popes  in  sever- 
al important  diplomatic  missions  to  dilTerMit  countries, 
and  discharged  his  trust  most  creditably.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Bcdogna  by  pope  Eugenius  IV;  in  1446  he  was 
made  arcbbisht^  <d  Btdognt;  at  Don,  1446,  this  same 
pontiff  presented  him  the  cardinal's  hat;  and  in  1447, 
upon  the  death  of  Eugenius  IV,  the  ability  and  prudence 
which  had  marked  his  course  as  papal  legale  during  the 
troubled  period  of  the  councils  of  Basle  and  Florence, 
and  in  the  difficult  negotiations  with  the  German  and 
other  chnrchea  which  arose  therefrom,  pointed  him  out 
as  a  proper  pwsoo  for  the  pontificate,  and  be  was  conse- 
quently ehoseo  for  this  office  on  Hatch  6  of  that  year. 
The  Council  of  Basle  was  in  sessioa  at  the  tioiew  Itread- 
ily  recognised  bUn  as  pope.  There  was,  however,  a  schis- 
matic  party  in  the  Western  Church  which  supported  at 
this  time  a  rival  pope,  under  the  name  of  Felix  V.  He 
had  been  elevated  to  the  pontificate  by  vote  of  the 
Council  of  Basle  in  1489.  The  schismatica,  it  is  true, 
had  in  the  mean  time  been  reduced  to  a  small  number. 
Yet  NidKdas  respected  even  his  IbeUeM  oppmienta,  and 
tnr  kiodnesB  finally  won  them  over,  as  well  as  their  head, 
the  rival  pope,  and  thus  restored  peace  to  the  Church 
by  the  abdication  of  Felix  V  in  1449.  When  dethroned 
the  antipope  was  treated  by  Nicholas,  as  before,  with 
cuortesy  and  respect.  He  was  made  a  cardinal,  next  in 
honor  to  the  pope,  and  was  appmnted  perpetual  legate 
of  the  Hnly  See  te  Germany.  His  cardinals  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Sacred  CoUege.  and  all  his  coUations  of 
beneficea  weie  oonflrawd.  Bnt  not  only  was  the  reign 
of  pope  liKcbolas  V  sigoaKaed  by  the  abdication  «f  this 
the  last  vS  the  antipopea;  every  part  of  Christendom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  still  unsubdued  Hussites  of 
Bohemia,  paid  regard  to  l^chola^  and  honored  in  him 
a  worthy  son  of  the  Cbarch,  and  a  proper  incumbent  in 
the  «bair  of  SL  Fetet  indeed  his  reign,  though  l»ief. 


was  maifced  by  erenti  of  gnat  MMMBt,  wUch  etc^ 
a  controlling  influence  upoo  the  biatory  cf  Esrm 
the  next  fifty  yean,  and,  notwithatawUng  lut 

temper,  he  restored  once  more,  by  the  mildnea  I 
equity  of  his  government,  the  glory  of  the  papacr.  | 
only  Bome,  but  ail  Italy  enjoyed  unwonted  tranquil 
during  his  nigih  "As  if  infiueooed  by  the  ezani|A 
tbe  lM«d  of  the  Chnn^"  says  a  coniempomr, " 
sUtee  and  smrorigiis  of  Italy  aeened  (at  a  whDe  to 
get  their  fends,  ud  Italy  enjoyed  aerenl  y«an  d' 
lemal  peace :  a  rare  oocntrenoe  in  the  YCtitatj  of 
Hiddle  Agw."  In  1460  pope  Nicholas  V  oc^ttd 
year  of  jubilee  at  Borne  with  gnat  brilliaaqr,  ami 
papal  treasury  was  much  enriched  by  the  prodi^ 
number  of  strangos  which  the  occasion  drew  (o  Ik 
In  the  same  year  be  succeeded  in  making  peace  btti 
king  AlphoDso  of  Nqdea  and  tbe  repoWe  nfVeaice. 
of  the  most  important  eventa,  however,  of  his  leipij 
the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Frederick  HI  in  Iti] 
which  oocaaiou  tbe  latter  swore  to  uphold  the  pope 
the  Romish  Church  at  all  Junctniea.  NicbolatVwu 
r<»tanato  in  bis  timnaactions  with  Austria,  in  whtdi 
interfereoce  profited  neither  him  nor  tbe  empcn)T:| 
pope  having  taken  the  emperor*8  ride^  the 
Hungarians  appealed  **  ab  eo  parum  inatmero  ad 
iostraendum  informandumque  magis,"  or  to  s 
council,  and  even  dared  to  denutmoe  the 
the  pope  as  having  been  irr^ular.  The  most 
event  that  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Ificholas  T 
the  cap  tare  of  OtHistanttnople  Yty  tbe  Turks  in  the 
1468.  It  produced  a  nseluichoiy  impfeenon  npoi 
mind,  from  whidi  he  was  unable  ever  after  to  net 
8df-rq>roach  and  shame  because  of  bis  hihne  to 
forward  the  fleet  and  tbe  land  forcea  which  he  hsd 
pared  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city  are  said  to  I 
hastened  his  death.  He  ddayed  to  succor  the  diy, 
generally  believed,  in  the  hope  chat  the  Greeks,  i 
pressed  beyond  measure,  would  ratify  tbe  anion  ol 
Oooodl  of  Florenoe  on  the  condition  that  be  woald  < 
to  their  reeeufc  Bat  be  delayed  too  long;  and  di 
ttie  three  temuning  years  of  bis  pontificate  be  csnj 
endeavored  to  rally  and  unite  the  Christian  priocc^ 
league  for  tbe  recovery  of  the  captured  city.  He  h 
notwithstanding  tbe  efforts  of  the  eloquent  John  ol 
pi8trano(q.v.).  As  a  patron  of  learning,  pope  Kid 
V  did  invaluable  serrioe  to  literature.  Indeed,  iij 
judgment  of  tbe  literary  world,  tbe  great  distiocliQ 
tbepootifioateorNiclMdaaVlieain  the  eminent  sd 
which  be  midered  to  the  revival  of  letter*  dating  i 
his  age.  The  comparative  repose  in  which  be  fettol 
world  at  bis  accession  enabled  bin  to  «nploy,  bi 
discovery  and  collection  of  the  scattered  nuwterpieo 
ancient  learning,  measures  which  were  practicalhl 
yond  the  resources  of  bis  predecessors.  He  despsii 
agenU  w  all  the  great  centres,  both  of  tbe  East  s4 
the  West,  to  purchase  or  to  copy  every  impoftant  G 
and  Latin  MS.  The  number  collected  by  htm  was  si 
6000.  He  ralarged  and  improved  the  Soman  Ua 
si^.  He  remodelled,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  1 
founded,  the  Vatican  library.  He  caused  tramUi 
to  be  made  into  Latin  of  roost  of  the  inportant  G 
elasrics,  aacted  and  probne.  He  invited  to  Bob4 
most  eminent  scholars  of  the  worid,  and  extended 
especial  patronage  to  those  Greeks  whom  tbe  int 
of  their  native  country  drove  to  seek  a  new  borae  M 
West,  Nicholas  V,  too,  enriched  Rome  witli  msnv 
buildings,  and  restored  the  tnidges,  as  well  as  tbe  s 
duct  of  the  Aqua  Vergine;  and  yet  in  his  dying  1 
Har^h  24,  1466,  he  could  appeal  for  judgroent  W 
penonal  knowledge  of  the  cmntinals,  to  the  worid,  \ 
to  higher  jodgnsest,  retarding  Us  aaqnlaftioa  vk 
employmoit  ofthe  weehb  of  tbepontiaoute:  "AUt 
and  every  other  kind  of  treasure  were  not  aocomu] 
by  avarice,  not  by  simony,  not  by  Isi^i  aai  y  not  by 
simony,  as  ye  know,  but  only  through  the  grace  ol 
most  merciful  Creator,  the  peece  of  the  Church,  and 
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nt^ll^^gaAe,^^m.  1871, p. 604  •(].).  See  Teaparian, 
■Ml  r,  ana  Uanetti,  Via  Ificotai  V,  both  in  Mun- 
■i,  'Senfuna,"  vol.  xzt  ;  G*orjfiuB,  Vita  Nieoiai  V 
^at,  ni%  4to) ;  Wetxev  u.  Welu  (R.  C),  Kirdun- 
iaidM,Tii,A8&-591;  Wlman,  MitL  it/"  Lati»  ChrMiat- 
^Tin,  W  aq.;  BuUer,  Kcdet.  Uitt.  li,  136  aq.;  Riddle, 
be.a/ikPc^cK3SU,871aq.;  Bower,  tfw«.a/(AeApea, 

iriu.  (j.aw.> 

Jllchalas  V,  tbc  Anlipope^  wboae  miginal  name 
■a  Prtir  di  Cvrbarw  (or  Gtriara),  ma  bum  In  tiie 
tea;  be  bdooged  to  Che  extreoM  Fhmdacan  bo- 
■a;  1  aan  of  auch  rigid  aiuterity  that  no  chai^ 
■U  be  bfMi^t  againM  liiin  by  his  enemies  but  hy- 
poiiT.  The  ooe  imputstiun  was  that  he  had  lived  in 
aitKk  far  Ave  yean  beftwe  he  put  on  the  habit  o(  Sl 
badi  Be  look  the  vowa  with  bis  wife's  coosenL  He 
li  «n  tbe  oonfidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  as  an 
■haitif.  mil  iraa  thereftwe  retarded  by  the  empenw 
Ml  tf  Bavaria  as  a  proper  pmoa  to  fill  the  p^wl 
bnO^K)  in  antagoniam  to  John  XXII,  then  a  fbiced 
iBifaK  «f  ArigDoo,  bceauae  of  his  oonUOTeny  with 
k  (Bptnr.  See  Johk  XXII.  All  that  pope  John 
liU  do  was  to  fulminate  bulla  and  decreea  against  tbe 
bpenr,  sad  esll  upon  tbe  electors  to  make  choice  of 

trw  tnler.  Of  ooum  all  his  reqaesU  were  of  no 
lAfcr  no  eae  paid  any  tttention  to  a  popa  away 
'pm  Bsoe  and  in  dispute  with  the  emperor.  But 
ita  ns  not  the  only  attfferer.  All  this  while  tbe 
bfHor,  too,  was  losing  ground ;  his  popularity  waned 
t  KMse,  sod  be  found  himself  obliged  to  retire  from 
tal  place  in  Aug.  18S8 ;  and,  as  the  influence  of  the 
mfks  eotitinaed  to  gather  strength  throughout  It- 
r,  he  was  (brad  to  quit  the  country  altogether, 
M  b>  retm  to  Germany  in  1829.  His  pope  waa 
Lb  Ota  ddinred  up  to  the  l^tea  of  John,  who 
UpdM  him  to  perform  a  aoleinn  aet  at  aljuration, 
■  tbci  tent  him  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  confined 
ftpisnasr  tof  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Nicholas 
bdoaely  watched,  and  kept  aeclnded  trom  intercourse 
n  tbe  world,  bat  allowed  the  nse  of  books  and  all  the 
^rios  of  the  Clunch.  He  lived  about  three  year* 
pibslf  in  tUa  state,  and  <Ued  a  short  time  before  his 

etiBt  rival  See  Milman,  BUt.  tjf  Latin  Ckrit- 
rii,108.111;  Bower,  J7ii/.yi«*Aip«ii  vol  Tii; 
Bid.  qfAe  Papatw,  ii,  S82  mj.    (J.  H.W.) 

.  ncboUtM,  a  aeet  of  idgindau  who  pi^BMsd 
■h'Aemme  prinoplea  aa  the  Qoahets,  and  were 
iseotpMated  with  them,  flnoriAed  in  llaiy- 
^^aniineCa)  in  tbe  latter  half  of  tbe  18tb  ceotoiy. 
hm  chief  lappcnt  and  founder  was  Joseph  Nichols,  a 
■a  paatmed  of  strong  powers  of  mind  aiMl  a  remark- 
Ik  flsw  of  qwits,  though  of  limited  edocati(M>,  and  a 
Imhiau  by  occupation.  His  vivacity  and  humor 
Imi  Us  eompai^  to  be  nod)  aonght  after,  and  gave 
bpcatiaAMiiea  over  his  companions.  On  the  first 
f  <ftbewiA,and  at  otlier  times  of  Idanre,  manycol- 

El»  bear  his  entertainiDg  conversation.  At  one 
I  envirial  meetings  be  waa  acoompwued  by  an 
e  Ikamd,  who  waa  tiUten  ill  and  died  suddenly  at 
h  Vl«  whtre  tb^  were  aasemUed.  This  solemn 
nag  WW  through  divine  mercy  made  effectual  in 
tbs  atleittioD  Jcm^  mehob,  ahowing 
BAenecttda^of  life,  and  [oodncing  a  radical  ref- 
ill ia  hb  character.  Bia  mind  became  enlight- 
M  od  iBbaed  with  heavenly  imth,  and,  being  called 
I  Uy  file^  be  yidded  obedience  to  the  impressions  of 
■■t  gmr.  When  hia  neigbbors  came  around  bim 
md,  wiHin  mirthful  entertainment,  lie  appeared 
Karisii,  and  pnipoaed  that  tb^  AmU  apaid  their 
M  He  tfM  thay  bad  done,  and  that  a 

fcsrflWasripf  should  be  read.  Theyasaented 
i^t^ga&Mt,  and  lor  aotne  tinrn  thdr  meetings 
■ipiUly  chained  from  aoonea  of  mirth  to  seasons 
■wa  thouhtfulnev,  an  til  at  length  he  was  led  to 
Nfoag  them  ma  preacher  of  righleowneasL  His 
iMip  ^fftftrl  tnf*  attention,  and  crowds  aasem- 


Ued to  hear  him,  Hia  ministry  being  attended  with 
heart-searching  fervor,  many  were  so  reached  by  it  that 
they  embraced  his  views,  and  oideavored  to  conform 
their  lives  to  the  dictates  of  that  holy  prindple  which 
be  inculcated,  believing  It  would  lead  out  of  all  error 
and  into  all  truth,  Soch  was  tbe  authority  and  unction 
with  whidt  be  sometimes  spoke,  and  tbe  deep  feeling 
that  pervaded  the  audience,  that  some  would  cty  out 
aadibly,  and  even  prostrate  th«nselves  in  the  meeting. 
He  travelled  as  a  minister  through  tbe  districts  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  in  some  parts  of  the  western 
shore,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  In  bis  meet* 
inga  he  sat  in  silence  until  he  believed  himself  called  and 
qualified  to  preach.  Sometimes,  feeling  no  such  qualifi- 
cation, the  meetings  temunated  in  rilenoe.  When  asked 
whether  he  would  preach  that  day.  Us  ansvrer  was,  "I 
mean  to  be  obedient."  His  meetings  were  frequently 
held  under  the  shade  of  trees,  sometimes  in  private 
bouses,  and  occasionally  in  the  meeting-houses  ofFriends, 
As  he  con  tin  tied  to  bold  meetings  for  divine  worship,  a 
change  in  the  habits  and  appearance  of  tlie  people  became 
conspicuous.  He  insisted  on  Ute  doctrine  of  selfnlenial, 
and  tbe  subjugation  of  every  ^>pedte  or  desire  that,  would  - 
lead  the  aool  away  from  Uod,  Hence  the  Nicfaolites 
were  remarkably  plain  in  thdr  dress  and  in  the  fur- 
niture of  their  bouses;  they  bore  a  decided  testimony 
against  war,  davery,  oaths,  and  a  stipendiary  ministry. 
On  account  of  these  testimonies,  some  of  them  suffered 
by  distraint  of  thdr  goods  and  imprisonment.  William 
Dawson,  for  his  testimony  against  a  birding  ministiy, 
was  cottfined  in  CamMdge  Jail,  thirty  mika  ftom  tus 
place  of  reaidenoe.  He  and  James  Hurla  were  the  first 
among  them  to  set  an  example  of  Justice  towards  the 
African  race  hdd  in  bondage.  Thty  liberated  theb 
slaves,  and  their  example  being  soon  followed  by  others, 
it  became  an  established  prindple  among  the  MichoUtes 
that  nme  (tf  their  members  should  bold  slaves  or  even 
hire  them  of  thdr  masters,  8«ne  of  then  carried  their 
zeal  stm  further,  among  whom  wm  James  Honey,  who 
refused  to  eat  with  slavebolders,  or  to  partake  of  the 
produce  raised  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  The  Nicbolites 
applied  to  the  L^n>i*ture  of  Maryland  and  obtained  an 
act  authwizing  tbem  to  solemnize  their  marriages  «o 
cording  to  their  own  order,  and  without  the  aid  of  a 
priest;  also  allowing  tbem  the  privilege,  in  Judicial 
caaes,  of  affirming  instead  of  taking  an  oath.  In  this 
aot  they  wen  called  "  MicboHtc^  or  New  Quakers :"  but 
tbe  appeDatioQ  wbieb  they  gave  themsdvea  waa  Friends. 
Joseph  Nichols  was  not  permitted  long  to  cmitinne  with 
tbe  flock  he  bad  gathered,  being  called  away  by  death. 
He  bad  given  evidence  of  bis  ancere  pie^  by  the  prac- 
tice of  all  the  Christian  ^drtues,  and  left  a  pure  example 
that  was  enoonragiiig  to  survivois.  He  had  been  re- 
markable tar  ilia  libmlity  and  kindness  to  the  poor,  in> 
aomnch  that  it  was  reported  of  him  that  he  took  <drhls 
coat  and  gave  it  to  a  poor  slave  wfao  attended  meetingB 
without  one;  thus  literally  fulfilling  the  precept,  "be 
that  hath  two  coats  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath 
none."  Those  who  had  been  convinced  and  proselyted 
by  his  ministry,  feeling  tbe  necessiqr  of  some  organiza- 
tion, concluded  to  establish  a  regidar  order  at  Church 
discipline,  which  waa  eflheted  about  the  year  ITMi 
About  this  time  several  persons  among  them  appeared 
in  the  ministry,  and  exercised  their  gifts  to  the  edifica- 
tion and  comfort  of  tbe  members.  Ground  was  purcfaased 
and  held  by  trustees  for  the  use  of  tbe  society,  and  three 
roeeting-honses,  in  Caroline  Co.,  Maryland,  were  built,  in 
which  divine  worship  was  held  on  First-days,  and  in  the 
ndddleoftbeweek.  Their  practice  was  to  sit  in  nlcnce 
in  order  to  btdd  connunion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits^ 
and  wait  for  hfa  akl  to  enli^ten  and  strengthen  tbem, 
without  which  they  believed  no  acceptable  worship 
could  be  performed.  They  abo  held  meetings  fat  dis- 
cipline once  a  month,  and  adopted  rules  for  Church  gov- 
ernment similar  in  prindple  to  those  established  in  tbe 

Society  of  Friends.  After  tbe  Nicbolites  'iV',?>V6'\''i^ 
M  an  independent  aasoefatia^^iAlbiiit't#alt j  TwI^MBe 
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of  the  mMtdiaoemingof  iUiiteinbmomoladed  it  night 
tBod  to  muttuil  advantage  ifa  uuioa  with  the  Society 
of  FriendB  oould  be  eflbcted.  Uany  Frieod^  traveling 
in  the  line  of  the  ndnistiy,  had  visited  the  meetiDgs  of 
the  NicboUtes,  whoee  heaita  were  always  open  to  receive 
them :  they  hiwl  read  Friendi'  books,  held  social  inter- 
oouree  with  them,  and  found  the  two  aocietles  were  one 
in  the  vital,  fundamental  prinoi[de  of  their  iHofeanoD, 
The  atiiet  nilea  of  diaoipUne  adofkted  hy  the  Nicbtditea 
bt^aa  to  be  oonridered  tooatiait  foraomeitfthur  mem* 
ben,  capecially  their  jroung  people^  who  looged  tar 
greater  liberty,  and  indulged  tliemselvea  in  the  wearing 
of  dyed  garments.  At  length  a  propontion  to  unite 
themaelvee  with  the  religious  Society  of  Friends  was 
brought  before  their  monthly  meeting,  but  not  then 
adopted.  After  more  than  a  year  it  waa  again  brought 
forward  and  net  with  a  ilmibir  result.  When  several 
months  had  elapsed,  it  waa  oMved  the  Uiird  iraie,  and 
afterward*  the  fourth  time,  the  opposition  at  each  be- 
coming leas.  Finally,  those  who  were  unfkvoraUe  to 
the  measure  proposed  that  such  as  were  prepared  to 
unite  with  the  Sodety  of  Friends  had  better  do  so ;  and 
such  as  were  not  prepared  would  conUnue  as  they  were ; 
and  they  added  it  night  be  of  use  to  those  who  re- 
mained, as  it  would  lend  them  to  a  aerioua  examination 
that  might  result  in  entue  noaninity.  Aoooidingly  a 
committee  was  ^>pointed  to  attend  the  nearest  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  lay  the  matter 
before  them.  The  proposition  for  a  union  bdng  laid 
before  Third  Haven  Uonchly  Meeting,  was  delibomtely 
ooosidered,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  take  an  9ppo€' 
tmllj  irith  the  applicanta  in  a  coUeciive  capati^,  and 
"  treat  the  matter  with  them  as  way  may  open  as  to  the 
grounds  of  their  zequeat;  and  report  of  their  ntuation 
and  BUte  uf  unity  in  regard  thereof  to  our  next  meet^ 
ing."  The  mult  was  that  nearly  all  who  had  nuule 
applicaticHi  (about  four  hundred  in  number,  including 
the  children  who  were  added)  were  received  into  mem- 
bership; and  most  of  those  few  who  were  not  received 
acknowledged  it  was  quite  as  well  (or  them  to  be  left  at 
preaent.  Thgae  who  had  thna  voluntarily  withdrawn 
flum  the  Society  of  the  Nicholites,  for  whose  use  (heir 
meeting-houses  were  held,  conceived  that  they  bad  for- 
feited their  claims  to  the  pn^wrty ;  but  those  who  re- 
mained attached  to  the  ohl  order  thought  differently, 
and  wished  that  they  should  all  continue  to  meet  to- 
gether as  they  had  previously  done.  They  accordingly 
met  together  on  Fimt-day*  fat  divine  wwsbip  in  per> 
feet  harmony  and  mutual  love.  Thdr  meedi^  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  were  held  on  different  days,  on  ac- 
count of  the  meetings  for  discipline  held  separately  by 
each  society,  and  the  Nicholites  continued  the  dtle  of 
the  property  in  their  own  name  by  mutual  agreemenL 
After  time  and  o|4>ortunity  had  been  given  for  showing 
the  effect  of  tlw  union,  those  of  the  Nicholites  who  had 
lenuuned  and  kept  up  their  organization,  finding  thdr 
apprehenMons  were  not  realized,  and  that  those  who  had 
united  themselves  with  Friends  continued  to  be  pluo, 
self-denying,  and  upright  in  their  conduct,  concluded  to 
follow  their  exam[de,  and  were  received  into  member- 
ship with  Friends.  Prior  to  the  dissolution  of  their 
society,  the  Nicholites  transferred  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  the  three  meeting-houses  they  held  in  Caroline 
Co.,  Uatyland,  which  were  called  Centre,  Tucluihoe 
Neck,  and  North-west  Fork.  The  first  two  atill  remain 
in  the  occupancy  of  Friends;  the  meeting>house  at 
North-west  Fork  waa  in  the  year  1648  removed  to  an- 
other district,  and  the  name  changed  to  Pine  Grove. 
The  condescension  aiul.  brotherly  love  manifested  by  the 
Nicholites  while  delibemling  on  the  prqioeition  to  unite 
with  Friends,  and  the  tubwquent  joint  occupatiim  of 
their  meeting-houses  aftw  a  part  of  them  bad  seceded, 
are  worthy  of  especial  attention,  as  an  example  of  Chris- 
tian charity  rarely  equalled  in  ecclesiastical  history.  See 
Janney,  Huiory  qf  tit  ReJigiout  Societj/  of  FrUadt,  voL 
iii,  ch.  xviiL 

NlofaolQ)*,  WiLLUH,  D.D.,  an  English  divine 


of  gtaat  icBown  for  hia  learning,  was  bom  at  Dooi^ 
too,  Buckinghamshire  in  166^  Be  was  edoeaied  . 
St.  nuiTs  Scbocd,  London,  wbeooe,  in  1679^  he  went 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  removed 
Wsdham  Collie.  He  became  sucoesttvely  fellow  < 
Herton  College  in  1684,  and  rector  of  Selbey,  Sosm 
in  1691.  He  died  in  1712.  He  wiota,  A  practical  Et» 
o»  the  CoiUmpt  qfthe  WoHd  (Lond.  lS9ti,  8vo>:— 7 
Dt^  of  ft^erion  towardM  their  Saperion,  tajSw  prae 
cal  dSaeouraf  (Lond.  1701, 8vo)  i~A  Coi^ermee  vM 
Thait;  corOaaamg  an  A  ntifer  to  all  the  mott  tuval  Oif 
iioiu  of  the  Infidelt  agamit  the  Chrialim  (IGI 
1708, 4  vols.  12mo ;  8d  ed.  with  the  additiui  of  two  m 
ferenoes,  Lond.  1728,  2  vols.  8vo),  intended  as  a  ref 
to  Gibbon's  OracUt  of  Beamm,  a  rationBlistic  tieaii 
of  which,  as  Leland  tun  it,  '*  it  hath  not  left  any  natci 
...  unanswered"  (TTriMieaf  VTHtert  [Lood.  17^8  n 
ISmo],  i,  77) -^Df/auio  Eeetetia  At^Kema  (Lot 
17S8, 12mo);  first  written  in  Latin  for  the  aaeottanif 
ers,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Engluh  by  the  i 
thor,  and  published  under  the  title  of  A  D^ioue  of  i 
Doctrvtie  and  DucgtHite  of  the  Church  ofEmgimd  (3d  • 
Lond.  1780,  8vo).  Dr.  Waterland  pMnled  it  ont  as  l 
best  exponiioD  of  the  Church  of  England  view  on  i 
sacramentSL  ItwaBunwered,withaBexpositioDoft 
Kemomtrant  view,  by  Jamea  Plaice  in  Ftndieotin 
the  DiuaOert  (1718, 8vo) :— M  Commmtary  omthe  B* 
of  Common  Prayer  (2d  ed.  with  additiomJ  notes 
^hop  Ov^all,  bishop  Andrews,  Ushop  Cofin,  and  1 
J.  Mills  [Lond.  1712,  fol])  i—A  Supplaneat  letheCt 
mtmtcarp  on  (Ae  Book  of  Common  Prater  (Lood.  17 
M.)i—A  ComiHadarj/tmauJb^FifteeHamdPartof 
Sixteenth  A  rHelet  t^fthe  Churdt  ofEnglimd  (Lood.  17 
foL)  -.—NoUe  on  the  JtiOHe,  on  th«  Place  for  the  C* 
hratioH  of  Common  Pragrr  ("  Tracts  of  An^iean  1 
thers,"  i,  828) On  Sponeort  and  Confirmation  (ib. 
249)  :—Hittoria  Sacra,  lib.  vii,  ete.  (Land.  1711, 12n 
etc  See  Darling,  Cyiop.  Bibiioffrf^thica,  ii,  21! 
Wood,  Athena  Oxonten. ;  Gen.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  t.  (J.  N. 

Nlohola,  George,  an  American  educator  and 
vine,  was  bom  at  Beading,  Mass.,  near  the  opening 
this  century.  He  was  educated  at  Yak  College,  d 
of  1824,  and  immsdiatflly  after  gmdoation  enured  i 
divinity  school  connected  with  that  high  school,  i 
there  completed  his  thetdt^cal  studies  in  1828. 
taoght  for  a  while,  but  waa  finally  ordained,  and  cal 
to  the  pastorate  at  Chioopee  Falla.  He  left  Uoa  <M 
to  return  to  the  task  of  teaehing  U  Springfleld,  Ml 
where  he  died,  Feb.  18, 184L 

Nichols,  Ichabod,  D.D.,  a  Congr^atioaal  mi 
ter  of  some  note,  was  bom  at  Portsmonth,  IT.  H.,  J 
5,1784.  He  waa  educated  at  Harvard  Univenity,*: 
<^1802;  then  studied  theology  at  Salem ;  and  from  I 
to  1809  uugbt  in  his  ahna  mater  in  the  matbemat 
department.  January  7,  1809,  be  waa  ntade  aseoci 
pastor,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Deane,  of  the  First  Congw 
tional  Church,  Portland,  and  after  his  coUeagoe's 
cease  became  sole  pasttH-,  continuing  so  until  II 
when  he  was  given  the  assisunce  of  a  coUeagoe. 
then  made  Cunbridge  his  residence,  mily  att«idiD( 
his  pastoral  obligations  as  hia  health  would  per 
He  died  Jan.  2, 1860.  He  waa  Ibr  ouuiy  yean  v 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arta  and 
encea.  In  his  theology  he  waa  a  Unitarian  of  the  i 
serrative  schooL  He  published  in  1880  a  wori 
Natural  Theoloffjf,  containing  some  original  view^ 
illustratinns ;  and  he  left  a  work  neariy  ready  for 
press  entitled  ffom  with  the  EponjfeHtU  (Boatan,  I( 
64,  2  vols.  Svo),  which  embraces  an  aiguuieut  for' 
Christian  revdations  and  miracles,  directed  mi 
against  the  Stranstdan  theory,  and  a  aeries  of  cril 
and  philosophical  comments  on  the  principal  epoct 
the  life  of  Jesus.  A  volume  entitled  Remaniered  W' 
from  the  Sermota  of  the  Rev.  I.  Niekote  appeared  in  1 
ton  in  1660.  (J.H.W.) 
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bm  m  Bokdej,  Brittol  Coant?,  H«m^  Ai^.  6, 1811. 
Bt  ns  edacatcd  at  Union  CtMegt,  Schen«ct«dy,  N.  Y., 
■1  riadM  tbeology  in  the  semiMiy  at  Andorer,  MiM. ; 
•«  fientd  is  1888,  and  Mdained  in  1846  ■■  putor  loT 
tkFRri7tBRaB<%iii«b,0nd(l%N.T.  TMiinwUa 
tolTchnge^  HewupriodpalortheSynodioalAcad- 
esir  Gcstaw,  N.TnfnMD  18fi0  to  1868,  and  was  chap- 
Ibd  of  tlte  Wntcn  House  of  Kefuge,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
fh*  I8&9  ontil  be  entered  the  sraiy  u  chaplain  of  the 
1Mb  BcpDMBt  New  York  Tolunteerlnfantiy.  His  ex- 
pad  onp  lile  eoded  io  bb  oontneditg  a  feiw,  Mid  he 
lMJa.81,1864.  See  Wlkon,  Aveik  iN*  iiAmnae^ 
HO,  p.  Ill  (J.LS.) 

RichoU,  John,  an  American  misdonaiy  to  India, 
w  bom  at  Antrim,  N.  H.,  June  20,  1790;  graduated 

Dvtwnth  CoJkge  in  1818.  Two  yean  before,  dur- 
kg  1  RviTil  of  religion  in  odlege,  bis  mind  became 
fonmaitlj  allectfld  with  religions  truth.  He  yidded 
ka  betit  to  CbnA,  and  on  being  convinced  that  it  was 
tu  itj  ta  serve  him  in  the  Gospel,  entered  the  tbeo* 
lnpcalMBdBaiyatAiidoverinOct.,1818.  Hewasoi^ 
tfsdat  BMts^  with  the  mimioDaiies  Swif^  Gkm% 
FkiiMB^aiidftitttiek,At«.2,1817.  He  sailed  fct  Bon- 
hiT  witb  bit  wife  Sept.  fi,  1817,  and  arrived  Feb.  38, 
mi.  After  tdliagialusbtDeTolent  work  neaiiyaereo 
nin,  be  died  of  a  ferer  at  Bombay  Dec  10, 1824.  See 
Mmein    Awierieam  XunomeritM,  s.  v. 

Nlcbola,  John  Cutler,  a  Congregational  minis- 
tK.  ns  bom  at  WeaL  Brookfield,  MaML,  Nov.  17, 1801, 
iBd  was  (doealed  at  Tale  College,  claes  of  1824.  He 
Iks  ateted  upon  the  study  of  tbeolc^  in  the  Yak  di- 
nutftefand,  and  graduated  in  1800.  He  was  ordained 
aenopfiKhrdieBrookflddAwociarioiiOctH,  1881, 
■imta  labor  in  Cwiada.  In  1884  be  was  caUed  as 
laur  flf  the  Second  Congregational  Chnreih  in  Stoning- 
MiCsoiL,  and  remained  in  that  ebaige  until  18S9.  In 
IM)  be  wai  ofiered  and  accepted  the  pastorate  at  Leb- 
m,  Conn.  In  18M  he  left  the  minisliy,  and  engaged 
n  lachiag,  and  was  thus  employed  at  Lynn,  Coon., 
mil  bii  death,  Jsn.  8, 186&   See  Ctmgr^  Qu.  voL  z. 

mcboli,  Joseph.  See  Nichoutrs. 

Ntcboli,  Warren,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
br<n  u  Readily  Hasi.,  Jan.  26, 1808.  HewasthechUd 
■'pmn  parents,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  was  convert- 
el,  lad  ftom  that  time  devoted  himself  to  preparing  for 
■bewwfcrf  the  ministry.  In  1828  he  graduated  at  WiU- 
hnCoU^  Mass.,  and  In  1882  at  Andover  Tbeolog- 
iol  Seminsry.  Afler  preaching  one  year  in  New  Eng- 
hal,  be  Idt  in  1888  fw  the  Htseisrippi  valley,  snder  the 
PUnosge  <rf  the  New  Hampshire  Hissionary  Socie^, 
ad  hbntd  for  a  abort  time  at  Sl  Cfaaries,  Mo.  In 
USl  he  Rutred  to  lUincns,  where  he  was  actively  en- 
Pfftd  fln  ycao,  a  part  of  the  time  in  connection  with 

Kdioiv  in  Us  lostitnte  for  training  young  men  for 
ilM  miniatiy.  hi  1889  he  went  to  Ohio,  where  he 
l^xnd  Si  a  BUHSMiaiy  for  six  years,  At  length  fail- 
^  beshb  oompeUed  him  to  retire  from  the  ministry, 
Ad  in  l85{i  be  rerooved  to  Uma,  Ohio.    During  his 

jesii  be  labored  as  agent  for  the  American  Bible 
SnttT.  He  died  June  7,  1862.  Ur.  Nichols  was  a 
Haafnacb  energy,  of  large  views,*  good  citiaen,and 
tUthUauoiMer.  See  WUmmh /VwAk  J^sK.  ^AiuMac^ 
IK^f^ML  (J.LS.) 

nAaiMni,ItovldB..aDinitt(roftheHethod- 
M  ^tefidChBreb,  South.  Wtt  born  in  the  ooan^<tf 
'"M.N.C,  Feb.  1,1809.  He  waa  coorarted  and  join- 
(d  ibt  Cfaatdi  at  the  age  of  nhicteen.   H«  aoon  after 
^wnriasd  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  was  received  on 
in  the  Tiigiiria  Conferenoe  in  1881 ;  he>was 
''cwwds  ordained  deacon  and  elder,  and  for  the  space 
''tlma  years  supplied  many  impotlmic  ebargaL  In 
he  WIS  appohited  preriding  elder  of  the  Newbem 
^^oxt,  and  waa  oootinued  in  that  oAce  for  the  next 
i>BitT<ATe  yean,  except  the  years  1861  and  1862, 
be  was  in  dkaqge     the  lli«nidb  Cireoit.  H« 


waa  several  times  elected  to  the  General  Conference, 
and  was  twice  called  to  pr««de  over  his  own  conference 
in  the  absence  of  the  Inshop.  He  died  April  18, 1866. 
hi  all  bis  (^idal  career— in  qnirteriy,  annual,  and  gen- 
eral conference*-  his  prudence  and  soundness  of  Judg- 
ment created  a  great  conSdence  in  his  t^idons  npon  all 
matters  touching  the  interests  of  the  Church.  His  boas- 
nees  habits  were  so  exact  and  wise  that,  from  time  to 
time,  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  most  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Church.  His  integrity  in  all  departmenU  of  ac- 
tion was  of  a  stem  and  krffy  style.  He  dealt  juatly,  he 
loved  mercy,  he  walked  htnnUy  in  the  si^t  of  God. 
He  was  a  good,  faithful,  devout  man,  a  citizen  without 
re|Ht)*ch,  a  Christian  of  great  purity  of  heart  and  life. 
See  Min.  o/^im.  Cot\f.  M.  £.  Church,  South,  1866-1869, 
p.  18.  CE.f.W.) 

Nicholson,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episct^  Churdi,  was  bom  at  Lewes,  DeL,  Nov.  2, 
1807 was  converted  in  Philadelphia:  Joined  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  in  1828;  in  1885  was  set  off  with 
the  New  Jersey  Conference;  in  1888  was  returned  to 
the  FhilBdelphia  Conforeneet  1888-41  was  stationed  in 
Phibdelphta,  and  there  he  died,  Oct  11, 1848.  John 
Nicholson  "  was  a  man  of  study,  of  method,  and  of 
prayer."  He  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  diligent 
students  of  his  time  in  the  ministry  of  bis  Church. 
His  talents  were  substantial  rather  than  splendid,  and 
his  ministiy  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power. 
Many  conversions  and  noch  good  resulted  lima  bis 
labors,  and  Ms  memory  is  predouai  See  Mhrnta  ^ 
Coft^eroKet,  ili,  468.   (O.  U  T.) 

moholson,  William  (l),  a  noted  English  prel- 
ate, was  bom  near  the  close  of  the  16tb  centurj-,  and 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Afier  tak- 
ing boly  orders,  he  was  first  rector  of  Landeilovawr, 
1629;  subsequently  canon-residentiary  of  St.  David'^ 
and  archdeacon  of  Brecknock ;  ejected  at  the  Rebel- 
lion, bnt  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester  in  1660- 
1661,  and  held  that  see  until  bis  death  in  1672.  Ho 
maintained  and  ddended  the  Church  of  Enf^iand  against 
its  enemies  In  the  days  of  its  adretri^,  and  ia  said  to 
have  been  a  person  of  great  teaming  and  piety.  He 
waa  greatly  admired  by  Dr.  George  Bull  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  fathers  and  the  schoolmen,  and  for  bis  large 
stores  of  critical  learning.  He  wrote.  Apology  for  the 
Duciplim  of  tko  Ancunt  Church  of  Ex^tad  (Lond. 
1607-A9, 4tu) "Ecdfinc  «ian«sci  ^  O"  Escpo^tvm  of 
the  ApoiHef  Crted,  ddieertd  is  several  Sermoni  (1661, 
foL),  very  rare ; — A  Plaine  hut  Full  ExpoMilion  of  the 
Catechume  of  the  Church  ofEn^tmi  (Lond.  1661, 1663, 
1663,  1668,  1678,  1686,  4to;  new  ed.  1844,  8vo).  See 
Ndson,  LifeofBitkf^  Bull,  p.  206;  Stoogbton,  Ecckt. 
Nigt.  of  Etiffiand  (Church  of  the  Restoration),  i,  493; 
Tulloch,  Sat.  TKeoL  ofEt^^and,  i,  861. 

ino(h}olBon,  William  (2),  D.D.,  a  teamed  Eng- 
lish prelate,  son  of  Joseph  NicboIs(Hi,  rector  of  Hemland, 
in  CumberiiuDd,  waa  bom  at  Ortoiv  in  that  county,  about 
16fi&  After  a  preparatory  training  he  was  sent  to  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  Queen's  College  in  1670.  He  took  the 
degreeofB.A.inie75-6,andM^.inl679.  Hewassoon 
after  invited  by  Sir  Joseidi  Williamson,  fellow  of  the 
same  college,  and  then  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  11, 
to  accompany  him  in  his  travels  in  Germany.  Nicholson 
also  visited  France,  and  on  his  return  to  England  wrote 
on  what  he  bad  seen  abroad.  He  was  made  fcJlow  of 
his  college  in  1679:  About  the  same  time  his  merit 
recommended  him  to  Dr.  Edward  Rtinbow,  bishop  of 
Cariiale ;  he  was  presented  with  a  province  and  deanery 
in  that  church;  and  aderwards  (1702),  having  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  literary  world,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Cariisle.  Kshi^  Nicholson  was 
deeidy  engaged  In  the  Bangorian  controvert,  which  be- 
gan in  1717.  In  1718  he  was  translated  to  the  tnshoprie 
o!  Londonderry,  in  Ireland.  Still  continuing  in  favor  at 
court,  he  was,  Jan.  28, 1726,  raised  to  the  archbisboprie 
of  Cashell,  and  made  primate,^,|&«(4&i»i)@gtea 
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of  Dr.  WiUUm  Paliser;  but  he  waa  preT«iit«d  from 
entering  into  the  full  powctiioa  of  thu  last  dignity  by 
bis  Budden  death,  which  oocurred  at  Deny,  Feb.  18, 
1727.  Brown  Willia  obaetvn,  in  relation  to  his  charac- 
ter, that  ha  waa  a  man  very  great  leamiog,  to  whom 
the  world  ia  much  indebted,  nut  only  fur  what  he  has 
published  oo  antiquity,  but  in  the  universal  sdencea. 
He  was  certainly  endued  with  au  induairious  faculty, 
such  as  is  requisite  for  an  antiquarian.  He  frequently 
falls,  however,  into  mistakes  fur  want  of  wflicieut  ac- 
curacy, not  only  in  respect  to  mauuscripts,  which  might 
be  excusable,  but  in  regard  lo  prinwd  and  common 
books;  and  moreover  the  character  he  gives  of  many 
authors  appears  not  to  be  free  from  prejudice.  The  besi- 
ItDown  of  his  learned  writingB  are  his  Demr^tioiu  nf 
Poland,  Dtntuv  t,  etc ;  the  EagHtk  ^utorieal  Lihrarif 
(1696) ;  and  especially  hiH  TVoctt  on  the  Bangorian  con- 
troversy, enUtled  A  True  State  of  the  Controvert}/ 
tveen  the  present  Bitkop  and  Dean  of  CarliiU.  He  also 
published  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Caitisle,  and  aome  oth«  aennons  preacbed  at  differ^ 
ent  timei^  bat  ttieee  have  never  been  collected  into  a 
volume.  See  Hook,  EccUt.  Biog.  vii,  416^21 ;  Perry, 
Hitt.  <iftkeCh.fif  England,  iii,  887 ;  Stephen,  Hiit.  qf 
the  Ck.  of  ScoOcmd,  iv,  61, 112, 183  sq. ;  AlUbone,  Diet. 
o/Brit.(aid  Amer.  Autk.iifX,v,;  Gen. Biog.  Did. 

Nickel,  GoswiN,  a  noted  Jesuit,  flourished  as  gen- 
eral of  his  order  near  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  successor  to  Alexander  6ott«fredi,  who  died  in 
March,  1661,  The  dislike  which  the  order  cherished 
against  tite  latter  was  omisiderably  intensified  agaiost 
Nickel,  who,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  contem- 
plated any  radical  rcfbnns,  generally  speaking,  was  wont 
to  insist  obstinately  on  his  own  views,  and  in  bis  man- 
ner and  conduct  waa  rough,  repulsive,  and  wanting  in 
due  respect  for  others.  By  this  be  very  soon  offended 
tlie  self-love  of  powerful  members  of  the  order  ao  pro- 
foundly and  so  sea«bly  that  the  congregation  general 
of  1661  took  steps  ag^tiat  him,  such  as  night  have  been 
tbougbt  inpossible,  if  we  conitider  the  monarchical  char- 
acter of  the  institute.  He  was  finally  deposed,  and  is 
aditom  heard  of  after.  For  details  as  to  the  Jesuitical 
intrigues  to  bring  about  his  depoddon,  see  Rauke,  Hiil. 
of  the  Papacy,  ii,  247.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Kiokell,  Jahks  Haooard,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  Aug.  1, 1829.  He  was  educated  at  Cumber- 
land C(dlege,PriiioebK),  Ky.,  class  of  I8U;  studied  the- 
ology privat^;  waa  licensed  in  1854,  and  ordained  In 
1865;  and  laboradwiUiin  the  botinds  of  Princeton  Pres- 
bytery at  Salubria,  Sharon,  and  Liberty  churches,  in 
Kentucky,  until  1860,  when  he  removed  to  Salem,  Ma- 
rion County,  111.,  and  there  labored  until  his  death,  Nor. 
20, 1864.  Hr,  Nickel!  was  learned  in  Biblical  and  the- 
ological science,  using  bis  knowledge  with  rare  skill.  As 
a  man,  he  possessed  all  the  requisit«B  which  constitute  a 
perfect  gentleman ;  as  a  preacher,  he  was  dignified,  eai^ 
neat,  and  impressiTe.  See  Wilson,  Pretb.  Hitt.  Alma- 
«aeil666,p.801.   (J. US.) 

mokenon,  UntAM,  a  minister  of  the  Hethodiat 
Spisci^  Chuicb,  was  bom  in  Orrington,  He.,  Sept  8, 
1797,  and  there  apent  his  childhood  and  youth,  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  the  common  schools,  and  being  trained 
in  habits  of  industry  and  virtue  by  pious  parents.  When 
twenty-oue  years  of  age,  under  the  labors  of  Bev.  Enoch 
Mudge,  he  experienced  religion  and  united  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Soon  after  ha  felt  called 
to  preact),  ao^  in  1821  waa  received  into  the  New  Eng- 
land Coofereoce.  At  the  oiganizallon  of  the  Maine 
Conference  be  waa  one  of  the  original  members,  and 
SOUD  took  a  prominent  position  among  bis  brethren. 
After  filling  important  cbaiges  he  was  appointed  pre- 
siding elder,  and  sustained  the  responubilidea  of  that 
office  twenty-one  yean.  With  the  exception  of  three 
years,  from  1828  to  1881,  his  life  was  spent  in  the  itiner- 
ant work.  Poor  health  obliged  him  to  take  a  supenn- 
noated  relation  in  1866^  and  that  he  was  Justified  in  tliia 


step  is  evident  from  the  ^^»d  decline  his  beal^ 
finally  terminadng  in  bis  death  Dec  26, 1869.  "Hems 
Nickerson  was  diatingniahed  for  solid  and  ettdurin 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  A  good  judgment,  dei 
perceptions  f^ftbe  truths  of  the  Gospel,  a  firm  adbooM 
to  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Church,  and  a  laaai 
utterance  of  his  sentiments,  made  him  a  useful  mioiw 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  His  candor  and  knorlcdj 
of  human  character  enabled  bim,  when  presiding  eUe 
to  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He  was  higb! 
esteemed  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  aa  a  safe  com 
sellor  and  a  judicious  friend.  In  difficult  questitni  h 
opinion  was  sought  and  his  advice  justly  priaed.  Foi 
timet  was  he  choaeB  a  ddqpde  to  the  General  Confa 
enee."  See JfjiHiM^i4iBtttafCiMlAnKC^1870,p,l^ 

WteklniBhwiiwi,  JoHii,    See  Jobdi  or  Nid 

LaDUUUIBII.  I 

Nloobfiloi^  an  Eaatera  eodesiaatic  wboae  p4 
Bonal  history  we  know  scarcely  anything,  waa  a  IHd 
and  relative  of  GregoiyNazianzeo.'  Nicobolna  is  mti 
as  the  author  of  a  poem,  addresaed  to  his  son  of  the  saf 
name,  in  ^ly  to  one  by  Gregory,  in  which  Ibe  latt 
had  b^ed  him  to  allow  his  son  to  leave  bis  nsti 
country  for  the  purpose  of  studying  eloquence.  T 
poem  of  Ntoobulua  te  found  among  those  of  GiegM 
beginning  Tlcvov  kftovt  ftidovt  wodcwf  ■wo^ac  I 
fipiora.  See  Fabiidii^  BUI,  Oiwe.  is,  811;  Si^ 
Dia.tifGrediaHdRpmim£iog.emdAigAoLa.v. 

NioodsmltM  was  the  name  given,  id  the  tiJ 
of  the  Reformation,  to  temporizing  FrendnneB  wi 
although  reformers  at  heart,  complied  with  Bosrish  rii 
and  customs,  thus  going  to  Christ  secretly,  and  in  t 
spirit  of  Nicodemue.  Cal\-in  wrote  several  tracta  agaii 
them,  for  instance,  Tht  Sinfvlnen  of  Outward  Com/ot 
itff  to  Romuk  Hite$  (in  Calvin's  Traeta,  traikalatcd  fn 
the  original  Latin  by  Henry  Beveridge,  Edinb.  18^ 
8  vols.  8vu).  See  Haidwi^  Rfformiation,  ch.  ii,  p.  ij 
DOteS;  Dailii^  CVcJL        i,  559,  i 

Nloode'mTls  (HtKoS^fioc,  conqmeror  ttftke  ptefi 
a  Phaiisee,  a  ruler  (Spxtov,  the  usual  title  for  a  memi 
of  the  Sanhedrim)  of  the  Jews,  and  teacher  (the  ani 
in  6  liSan.  is  probably  only  generic,  although  Wii 
and  bishop  Middleton  suppose  that  it  implies  a  n\M\ 
of  Israel  (John  Ui,  1, 10),  whose  secret  visit  to  our  b 
was  the  occasion  of  the  discourse  recorded  by  the  en 
gelist.  The  name  waa  nut  uncommoo  among  the  Jc 
(Joaephn8,^aL  »r,  8, 2),  and  waa  no  doubt  bocm 
from  the  Greeks.  In  tin  Talmud  it  appean  ander  | 
form  im'^ips,  and  some  would  derive  it  from 
nooent,  D1,  blood  (i  e.  ''Soderis  puma");  WetBtcas,i 
T.  i,  160,  In  the  ease  of  Nkodemns  beii-Goiio0,  | 
name  is  derived  by  B.  Nathan  firom  a  minde  which! 
is  supposed  to  have  performed  (Otbo,  Lex,  RtA,  t,  v.] 

Nicodemus  is  only  mentioned  by  John  (yet  aome  Q 
man  rationalists  have  aought  or  nuher  foroed  a  coeq 
ison  with  the  rich  young  man  of  Mark  x,  17-34),  t 
narrUes  his  nocturnal  virit  to  Jeena,  and  the  coavH 
lioa  which  then  took  pUoe;  at  this  the  erangdist  a 
himsdf  have  been  pcesenL  A.IX  38.  The  high  i 
don  of  Nioodemus,  and  the  avowed  scom  ander  wl^ 
the  rulers  concealed  their  inward  conviction  (Johni 
2)  thu  Jesus  was  a  teacher  come  from  God,  are  si 
cient  to  account  for  the  aecrecy  of  the  inter\-iew. 
constitutional  dmidity  is  disoenuble  in  the  charscta 
the  inquiring  Phariaeet  which  could  not  be  orercc 
by  his  vacillating  desire  to  b^Hend  One  whom  he  ki^ 
to  be  a  Prophet,  even  if  he  did  not  at  oooe  moi^niai 
him  the  promised  Meadah.  Thus  the  few  wwda  wli 
he  interposed  against  the  rash  injustioe  of  hie 
are  coudously  rested  on  a  genual  priiHaple  (John 
60),  and  betray  no  indicadon  vS  bis  futh  In  the  U^h 
whom  his  seat  despised.  Even  when  the  power 
Christ's  love,  manifested  on  the  croaa,  had  made 
most  timid  diaciptes  bold,  Nioodemus  did  not  coote  t 
ward  with  his  aplentUdj^ifta  of  alftctioD  until  the  \ 
DigitizGd  by  VjOOglC 
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ofilt  bid  bMO  Nt  bf  om  of  bis  own  tank  ud  wMltb, 
aiMacminaoanLy  (zix,S9).  Sm  Htte,  Lebm  Jam, 
F.IOS14.;  Talbedingr/adlK  PnffnmmatMm,  p.  82. 

InhenUunnotkM  ofNkodeimiB  ■  nobla  cudor 
■4  ■  ■■pk  Im  of  tfotb  ihine  oat  in  Uw  midit  of  bc*- 
iutko  uA  feu  of  man.  But  Nienwyer  {Charakt.  i, 
115  at)  bM  atdttTond  to  show  that  the  appantit  ti- 
aiditf  of  NieodemaB  waabut  reaamiable  prudence.  W« 
cu  adv  betiera  tb«  tndilioii  that  after  the  resurrec- 
m  (wUcb  would  anpply  the  last  outward  impulae  nec- 
tmf  to  tMiflnn  bis  diith  and  increaae  hia  coorage)  be 
tmaae  a  pnfoMd  diaciplo  of  Cbriat,  and  rootiTod  bap- 
IM  «lba  hand!  irf  Peter  and  John.  Ail  thereat  that 

•  nptftadof  bin  iiTCi^  anoBrtdn.  Itl8Mud,bow- 
m,  that  the  Jewi,  in  rerenge  for  Us  eooveinoii,  de- 
pnrad  Un  of  b»  office,  beat  him  onidly,  and  drove 
him  from  Jeraalem ;  that  OamaUel,  who  was  his  kina- 
Hibupitably  abeltend  him  until  liis  death  in  a  ooun- 
by  Ikmi^  and  Snallj  gare  Mm  booonUe  burial  near 
tWbMly  cfSttpben,  where  Gamaliel  hi  loaelf  was  after- 
writlawwdi  Finally,  the  three  bodlea  are  said  to  bare 
kd  dinanred  Angnit  8,  A.D.  415,  which  day  was  art 
^aft  by  tbe  Bomab  Cboieh  in  honor  of  the  event  (Phot. 
BUmlLC«L^m;  Lnciao,  Ai     AepA. mmkNom). 

irtke  Kieodemaa  of  John's  Goapel  be  identical  with 
the  Nieodemm  ben-U«moB  of  the  Talmud  (aee  Delitxsch 
ii  tha  ZatKir,/.  IM,  Tfttologie,  18H,  p.  648  aq.),  be 
rat  have  lived  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  whkh  ia  sot' 
■T  wMfc,  iiye  tha  term  yjpiw,  in  John  jii,  4,  may  not 
kiatandedu  apply  to  NioodemnB  himself,  Thoargu- 
■sn  for  their  idratiflcation  are  that  both  are  men- 
timed  m  Phariaeea,  wealthy,  piou^  and  members  of  the 
Snbotrin  (Taamtk,  t.  19,  etc) ;  and  that  the  original 
cane  (altered  on  the  occadon  of  a  miracle  performed 

yKodemM  in  txAa  to  prociue  rain)  ia  aald  to  have 
lea  T3,  Boxay,  wluch  is  also  ttie  name  of  one  of  Are 
nUuieal  disciples  of  Christ  roeutiooed  in  SanM.  t.  48, 
UUtho,».T.CbTistas).  Finally,  the  family  of  this  Kioo- 
'oNiaR  taid  to  have  been  reduced  from  great  wealth  to 
tke  Mt  agaalid  and  horrible  povcf^,  which,  however, 
nj  B  weU  be  aooDunted  fiw  by  tha  &11  of  Jemaalem 
H  by  Un  change  of  IbnnM  niidtiiig  fiooi  aa  KMptaoea 
af  CliriMiH^.— Sauth. 

•mdoMa  called  the  Acts  of  Piutb  {Acta  Pilatf), 
avriy  forgery  which  dreulated  in  the  8d  and  4th 
KMoncs  [see  Apochtpha],  is  composed  of  the  two 
•Unt  aanatins  <rf^  the  Goapd  history  bdooging  to 
As  lawgwy  of  the  apooypba,  and  not  tainted  with 
toor.  Tbeymealledthe'*Prot«TangelarJaBMi^ 

the  "Aas  of  niate."  The  latter  ooosiata  of  two 
£nna  paiu:  the  one  treaU  of  the  scenes  ia  tbe 
pntoriam,  tbe  other  deaeiibes  the  descent  of  Jesos 
B>u  beL  Tbeae  two  parte  do  not  bear  tbe  same 
■bic;  tbe  first  b  eariier  than  tbe  second,  though  both 
Wong  to  a  remote  Christian  aatiqui^.  Thqr  were 
■l>MSMntly  pot  together  under  the  name  <tf  tbe  **  Ooa- 
pelofMeam"  The  "Acu  of  Pikte"  eome  before 
a*  ■  DneiiMsa  ad  inferoa."  The  two  writings  are  al- 
«panted  ia  oU  MSS.  The  same  facts  are  dif- 
^Rndyaanatedintbcoi.  The  wwds  of  the  thief  upon 
At  aw  are  not  tbe  same  in  both  (HBcbendorf,  Pro- 
^9Maii,p.66).  Tbe  name  of  Nioodemna^  given  to  the 
■"■pfatiDB  of  these  two  writinga^  dates  from  tbe  Middle 
^  We  havt  two  effitiona  of  the  "Acts  of  Pilate." 
TVSntiilbeoldiBt,  Jutin  Martyr  quotes  fton  It  di- 
tnlyCitlKiA  1,85;  1,48.  Seea]aoTertullian,^/>oJ:2I). 
^"PiMenngeltrf' James"  narrates  tiie  eircnmstancea 
pieeeded  the  birth  of  Mary,  the  mother  •rf^Christ 

nuraiive  is  a  parody  on  tbe  birth  of  John  the  Bap- 
ba.  Joachim  and  Anna,  two  pious  Israalitea  advanced 

*  Jfo,  m  made,  by  the  special  favor  of  God,  fhdtful 
BtMibQ«iyag«(/Vo«nrai^  jo«oM,e.6>.  TMsBinKik 
"  ^  (aimbadowiag  of  the  high  destiny  awaiting  the 
^  vbo  b  none  other  than  Maiy.  She  grows  up  I 
Bi*  I  Bly  bcoaath  tbe  shadow  (rf*  tha  altar,  in  tbe  midst 


of  young  companions  pure  aa  beraelf.  She  is  tbe  favor- 
ite of  tbe  prints^  who  watch  over  her  education  till  the 
d«yofhernaniag&  In  order  10  ascertain  to  whom  she 
la  to  be  intrusted,  tbe  high  priest  aasembks  a  number 
of  [doos  Israelitea.  A  white  dove  qMlngs  Anm  the  md 
of  tbe  old  carpenter  Joeeph,  who  ia  marked  out  by  this 
miraculous  sign  as  the  chaste  guardian  of  the  young 
vi^in  {ibid,  c  9).  Tbe  annunciation  takes  place  as  in 
the  Gospel.  The  cirramstanoea  of  the  birth  of  Chri>4 
are  borrowed  from  St.  Luke,  with  this  dillerence,  tlint 
Ifaiy  brings ftacth  the  Arlne  child  in  acaven  and  m* 
in  a  suUe,  The  ada  dedgn  of  the  nanadve  is  to  t^ve 
empharis  to  tbe  dignity  and  virginity  of  Mary.  We 
hart  in  it  tbe  0nt  attempt  to  draw  her  out  of  tbe  wim 
obscurity  in  which  she  is  enveloped  in  tbe  canonical 
Ooepela,  an  attempt  characterized  by  tbe  asceticism 
which  pervades  all  the  sacred  legends.  The  ^xMnrpbat 
gospels  of  tbe  following  age,  such  aa  the  "  Pseudo^Mat- 
thew;"  tbe  "CopUc  Gospel  of  tbe  earptoter  Joaeph;" 
the  "Arabic  Go^  of  the  Childhood  of  Maiy,*  and, 
butly,  that  of  the  Nativity,  enlarge  upon  those  of  the 
earlier  period,  and  exalt  more  and  more  the  part  as- 
tigned  to  the  mother  of  Jesu^  We  mention  them  only 
to  show  in  what  direction  the  Christian  legoid  was 
tending  from  its  very  first  essay  in  the  "  Protevangtl 
of  Jamea," 

The^Aota  orFUatef*do  not  bear  tba  stamp  of  any 
particnlar  sebooL  The  anonymoos  writers  endeavor  to 
make  tbe  Jewa^  Cbristls  contemporaries,  also  bis  apolo- 
giata.  His  trial  before  tbe  Roman  proconsul  ia  expanded 
by  tbe  addition  of  a  multitude  of  details.  The  sick 
whom  be  has  healed  appear  at  tbe  bar  of  the  tribunal, 
and  one  after  another  make  their  depoaitiooB  in  bis 
favor,  idating  what  he  has  done  for  them.  His  reanr^ 
rection  la  aftnwaidaeataUisbed  by  the  testimony  oft  he 
soldiers  placed  aa  a  guard  around  tbe  sepulchre,  and  fur- 
ther by  tbe  evidence  of  Juteph  of  Arimathaa,  to  whom 
Christ  appeared  in  tbe  prison  into  which  the  Jews  had 
thrown  him,  and  frmn  which  he  was  delivered  by  mir- 
acle. This  outUne  is  filled  up  in  a  very  ingenious  man- 
ner. It  is  Just  pombk  that  some  true  incidents  of  the 
trial  of  Jcsua  may  have  been  |»eeerTed  by  Uadiiioo,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  dislinguisb  with  any  certain^  tbe 
tnMthinthefids&  MioodemnspbiyB  in  all  these  scenes 
the  part  of  tbe  impartial  J  udge — the  character  assigned 
to  him  in  tbe  fourth  GmfraL  Tbe  second  part  of  this 
curious  writing  is  occupied  with  the  events  that  took 
place  in  tbe  abode  of  the  dead,  during  Christ's  descent 
into  it.  This  nanative  ia  ascribed  to  tbe  two  sons  of 
tbe  aged  Simeon,  who  came  oat  of  tb^  tombs  in  tbe 
train  of  the  risen  Redeemer.  While  hell  and  lu  king 
are  confounded  and  crushed  beneath  the  foot  of  the  Re- 
deemer, tbe  aainta  of  tbe  old  covenant  bail  him  with 
rapture ;  each  one  of  them,  from  Adam  to  John  the  Bap- 
titf,  lecogniaing  him  as  the  long-expected  object  of  their 
hope.  The  great  prophets  repeat  in  bis  presence  tlmr 
moat  snUinw  oraeU^  In  otdn  to  show  bow  in  bim  all 
are  fulfilled.  All  the  aoenes  of  tbe  inviriUe  world  are 
described  in  strains  of  glowing  grandeur,  atanoet  Dan- 
teaque.  The  writing  doses  with  a  Jtuidical  comparison 
made  by  PUste  between  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Ohl 
Testament  and  tbe  events  which  have  just  taken  place 
at  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  1^1  apology  t  the  question 
of  Christianity  is  debated  after  the  fa^ion  of  an  ordi- 
nary law  case.  We  subjoin  a  qiecinien,  deacribuig  tbe 
entrance  of  tbe  converted  thief  into  Hades: 

'>0.  And  while  the  holy  Enoch  and  Bllaa  were  relaUnc 
this,  behold  there  came  another  man  In  a  miserable  llp- 
nre.  cnrryine  the  sign  of  tbe  emss  upon  b(s  sbonlder.  fl. 
And  when  sil  tbe  Ants  saw  blm,  they  said  to  him.  Who 
art  tboa  t  for  thy  cnnntaosnee  la  like  a  tblera ;  and  wbv 
dost  tfann  carry  a  croas  upon  thy  sbunldersT  7.  To  wfalcn 
he,  answerinc,  said.  Ye  esy  right,  tur  I  was  a  thief,  who 
committed  all  sorts  of  wickednesa  upon  earth.  6.  And 
the  Jews  cruel  fled  me  with  Jesaa ;  and  I  observed  the 
surprising  things  which  bappaned  In  the  creatinn  at  the 
enidllxlon  of  tbe  Lord  Jetne.  9.  And  1  iMlleved  him  to  ho 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  Almighty  King ;  and  I 
prayed  to  Mm,  savins.  Lord,  remember  An*  when  ihoH 
comeet  Into  thy  kio^2«a.  ^^m¥^^fmtglglL'& 
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cnppUntloii,  and  mM  to  me, Verllnl  aaj  noto  thee,  this 
6»j  tbon  flbilt  be  with  me  Id  pancliM.  11.  And  he  gare 
me  tUk  sign  of  the  crosv.  oayiug,  CU17  this,  and  gt>  to 
pKndiM;  and  If  the  angel  into  Is  the  goard  of  paradise 
will  not  admit  thee,  show  htm  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
say  unto  him,  Jasns  Chrisvwho  is  now  craclfled,  bath 
sent  me  hither  to  tbee.  II.  Wben  I  did  this,  and  told  tbe 
angel  who  Is  tbe  guard  of  paradise  all  these  things,  and 
be  neard  tbeskhe  pressntl;  opened  the  gales.  Introdaced 
me,  sud  placed  me  on  the  right  hand  in  parodlve.  U,  sav- 
ing, Stay  here  a  little  time,  till  Adam,  tbe  father  of  all 
raauklnd,  iball  enter  in  with  all  bis  sons,  who  are  tbe 
hilly  and  righteous  serrants  of  Jeans  Christ,  who  waa  em- 
clfled.  14  When  ther  heard  all  this  account  fl^m  the 
thief,  all  tbe  patriarctas  said  with  one  voice,  Blessed  be 
tboa,  O  Almighty  Qod,  tbe  Father  of  eTerlasting  good- 
ness, and  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  hast  shown  sacb 
faTor  to  those  who  were  aliniers  against  thee,  and  bast 
brought  them  to  tbe  mercy  of  paradise,  and  hast  placed 
them  amid  Iby  huge  and  aplritnal  provisions.  In  a  splr- 
itnal  and  holy  HUB.  Ameo." 

The  Anglo-Saxons  likewise  posseaaed  in  their  native 
idton  this  pseudo-gospeL  Probablj'  it  was  connderod 
a  valuable  supplement  to  the  in^iied  records  of  the 
Ueiaed  Savknii^  Ufe.  Set  Sonaea,  Awt^oSax.  ChunA, 
p.  Wi;  Pressena^  Earfy  Tean  of  C^rMtaatg,  vol  iii 
(HereqrandDoctrine),p.l7Ssq.;  Fabricins,  Cod.  Apoc 
If.  T.  i,  218;  TiBCbendorf,  KwmgtUa  Apoaypha,  p.  233. 
The  best  edkioa  is  by  Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr.  i,  478.  See 
OoepKLS,  Spubioub.  (J.  H.  W.) 

IfiOOlal.  Chxlitoph  Friederlolt,  an  eminent 
German  Bationalist,  noted  as  a  writer  on  mthetics  and 
other  branches  of  philosophy,  was  bom  March  18, 17S8, 
at  Beritn,  Germany,  where  bis  father  was  a  bookseller. 
Atthe  ageofaixteen,ju8t  as  he  was  beginning  to  make 
some  prodciency  in  his  studies,  be  waa  obliged  to  aban- 
don tbem,  being  sent  to  Frankfortxm-tbe-Oder  lor  the 
pu^ose  of  teaming  tbe  bookselling  trade ;  yet  sdeh  was 
his  eagerness  for  information,  his  fove  Of  reading,  and 
his  perseverance,  that  be  employed  every  moment  of 
leisure,  bis  evenings  and  tbe  eariy  part  of  every  mom- 
iog,  in  study,  and,  without  other  assistance  than  that 
uf  books,  made  himself  a  pnflcknt  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English,  and  likewise  acquired  a  knowledge  of  some 
parts  of  matbemacica  and  philosophy.  On  bis  return 
to  Berlin,  in  1752,  his  attention  to  business  did  not  in- 
terrupt bis  self-imposed  studies,  of  which  both  English 
and  German  poetry  then  formed  a  consideraUe  part; 
and  in  1756  be  produced  bis  BrU/e  Gber  den  jefeiffen 
Zuttand  der  Schdnm  Wiuaudt^ften,  wherein  he  impar- 
tially diecusaed  tbe  pretenuoas  of  the  two  literary  sects 
headed  by  Bodmer  and  OoCtsched,  the  former  advocating 
pure  G^man,  and  the  Utter  fkvoring  a  depeodenoe  on 
l^Vench  taste  and  influence.  Nicotai  exposed  tbe  errors 
of  both  schools,  and  surprised  the  literati  of  the  country 
by  his  keen  criticisma.  Indeed  the  work  excited  con- 
aiderable  attendon,  and  led  to  bis  intimacy  with  Leasing 
and  Moses  Mendelssobo.  After  the  death  of  bts  fattier 
he  retired  ftom  bodaess,  leaving  it  to  hb  brother,  and 
drtemutwd  to  oontott  himself  with  bis  own  slender 
means  in  preference  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  to  be 
reaped  by  sacrificing  his  literary  leisure  and  oijoyments. 
The  unexpected  death,  however,  of  bis  elder  brother,  in 
1758,  put  an  end  to  this  short  interval  of  tranqail  study, 
he  being  obliged  to  carry  on  tbe  business  for  tbe  bene- 
fit of  tbe  fiunily  in  general  But  this  only  increased  his 
tliligoMe  and  economy  of  time,  and  led  to  his  connec- 
tion with  several  literary  enterpriaeB,  which  be  bad  be- 
fore projected.  In  conjunction  with  Mendelssohn  he 
had  already  commenced  (1757)  the  BibUotluk  der  Schd- 
nen  Wutewchq/lm,  one  of  tbe  earliest  and  best  belles- 
lettres  journals  in  the  language,  which  was  afterwards 
oonUnued,  till  the  end  of  1805,  under  the  title  of  tbe 
^etie  BiblioOek,  etc  With  Lesmng  and  Hendelssobn, 
he  estaUisbed,  in  1769,  tbe  Sri^e  der  Nmetten  LUera- 
tar;  and  in  1766  projected  the  AOgeauiM  DeuUche 
Uothek,  of  which  periodical  he  continued  to  be  editor  till 
it  reached  its  107th  Tolttn>&  At  the  bead  of  this  peri- 
odical Nicolai  played  no  unimportant  part  in  that  epoch 
of  German  history  known  as  "  the  period  of  enliKhten- 
nwDU"   The  truth  is,  Nicolai  possessed  great  abilities  in 
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bow  to  gather  about  him  the  beet  of  hia  eosnliy's  td 
ents.  The  afqtUances  of  tbe  "  ITniveml  Oenaan  L 
brary"  are  conceded  even  by  his  aevereat  oppooenu  I 
have  been  remarkable.  It  by  no  means  coofliied  iti^ 
to  home  talent.  It  commanded  a  survey  of  ibe  lita{ 
ture  of  En^and,Hidland,Fiaooe,  and  Italy.  WhalcH 
appeared  in  these  lands  received  iu  laaiuwHaiiP  attci 
tiMi,  and  was  lefnoadwd  or  magnified  aoconUi^  id  j 
rdatitma  to  the  peculiar  oteed  of  V.wAax  and  Ui « 
laborers.  And  what  was  this  peculiar  creed?  Tbeaii 
dering  of  humanity  and  Christianity.  Not  th«  makii 
of  Christians  in  order  to  have  men,  but  the  malung  1 
men  to  become  Christians  or  anything  else  they  cbn 
and  all  Utia  was  daimed  .in  dw  name  €if  hbetty  1 
thought  and  of  Protettantiam.  Hj  appealing  to  l| 
people  in  the  name  of  tbe  latter  ^oolai  betted  1 
interest  in  Christianity,  but  it  appean  that  he  m 
ply  sought  tbe  moral  development  before  be  deai 
tbe  religious  training.  So  kmg  as  tbe  work  of  puril 
ing  the  public  mind  from  tbe  filth  of  superstitioo,  a 
emancipating  it  from  prejudices  remained  to  be  da 
be  kbored  with  most  aaliitaiy  cflect  for  the  good  of  I 
countrymen  in  ethical  and  ntheUeal  diieetions;  \ 
when  tbe  victory  over  tradidooal  aheurdities  had  bi 
gained,  and  the  poMtive  replenishment  of  the  poll 
mind  with  a  nobter  content  became  the  main  proUc 
his  influence  was  most  prniicious.  An  adept  of  it 
minism,  bis  unpbUoaophical  mind  was  the  sldlful  m 
ter  of  bold  and  mtscrupulous  arguments,  Which  he  u 
with  great  and  undue  acerbity  against  all  who  w« 
oppose  him  or  reject  his  plana.  He  was  capedally  t{ 
lent  against  the  heroes  of  German  philoaivhy,  ther^ 
men  who  labored  for  the  solution  of  the  grou  pnU 
then  before  the  German  people,  the  subwtitutioo  o| 
positive  for  a  negative  principle,  tbe  part  in  wbidL 
we  have  already  said  above,  Nicolai  failed.  He  was  1 
posed  by  such  men  as  Herder,  Goethe,  SduDo-,  L«i 
ter,  and  Fiehte.  These  men  w«e  laboring  for  the  I 
lulion  of  a  pnblen  which  he  misondewtnod.  I 
course  they  wrote  rimply  in  defence,  yec  they  grew  ] 
in  theoontest;  and  in  d^ermining  tbe  historic  eetiBl 
of  Niccdai,  these  writers  should  be  granted  no  giM 
influence  than  the  hostile  criticiam  by  Plato  and  S 
rates  of  the  Sophists  should  have  iu  determining  I 
osefnlness  of  tbe  latter.  But  let  ns  bear  FIdite  on  S 
olai's  view  of  Proteatantism,  making  doe  nllowaMii 
acerbity  ti  Ume  in  an  oppnnoit  so  dadded  m  Fid{ 
"His  (i.  e.  Niedai^)  Pntcatantism  was  a  protestsc 
against  all  truth  which  pretended  to  remain  trd 
against  all  that  is  above  our  senses,  and  agmnst  en 
religion  which  by  faith  put  an  end  to  dispute.  To  I 
religion  waa  only  a  means  of  education  for  the  head, 
order  to  furnish  materials  for  never-ceasing  talk,  bui 
no  means  a  matter  (rfthe heart andtheUfb.  Hislibe 
of  dilnking  was  fireedom  fiom  all  that  was  and  is  thong 
the  licentiousness  of  empty  Uitnking,  without  snhstsi 
and  aim.  liberty  of  Judgment  was  to  hhn  the  right 
every  bungler  and  ignorant  man  to  give  his  o[rii 
about  everything,  whether  he  understood  it  or  not.  l 
whether  or  not  there  was  either  head  or  tail  in  what 
said."  As  to  the  general  influence  of  the  BibKoliide,\ 
rationalistic  llase  even  goes  so  fju*  as  to  declare  t! 
under  Nioolai's  management  it  "exercised  an  absdj 
sway  as  a  tribunal  of  Ktentnie,  and  always  emted' 
secret  influence  in  opposition  to  the  anoent  system 
faith,  and  rejected  everything  which  exceeded*  the  li 
Its  of  its  own  bald  intelligence  and  morality,  on  1 
ground  of  a  liability  either  to  tbe  reproach  of  snper 
tion  or  tbe  suspicion  of  Jesuitism."  The  tmth  ia,  if 
carefully  estimate  Nicolai's  system,  we  And  that  it  |l 
fessed  to  regard  Christianity  only  as  a  hiatorioal  de« 
opment  of  natural  morality  and  religion,  and  a  popb 
system  of  instruction  as  to  the  beet  w^  to  beoome  hi 
py  in  this  world  and  tbe  next.  In  consequence  of  t 
power  posseMed  bv  the  imposition  among  the  influcnl 
clHses.  and  ig.  «»^u<^j^^^  the  geoeml  b. 
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rfOntimitf,  it  would  tieitfa«r  be  discarded  as  a  taer- 
our  did  it  attempt  to  aet  op  a  pMuUar  Church  of 
ttttvs.  Bythethinkenof  Protntantkmitwaslookttd 
spoD  u  amply  OM  laaoag  many  thflokigical  views, 
ad  ■  boendDXT  the  nda  of  orthodoxy.  Tet,  as 
U^akMhhMifdlMid  oftbe  labMSoTNuxtlai  and 
UiMMialMi  "lathiaiKOtManeedeflbrt  towards  oni- 
ftnd  cabure  and  popular  Uhiminiaoi,  and  in  this  in- 
tdltOMl  setintjr,  who  woold  4aie  to  say  there  was 
BMhii^  but  vanity  and  destnwtive  seotunent  and  ef- 
lurt?  Xay,who  would  deride  it  with  cold  and  careless 
[WMpiioa,  or  condeuio  it  with  blind  aeal  ?  Ws  must 
baaktjr  eonfeM  that,  with  this  perverted  tendency,  there 
s»  ibo  a  wUe  impoln  towards  soawthing  better  than 
EmpeaD  humanity  in  general  had  previoudy  poesess- 
tii~-m  hnpobe  to  escape  from  the  diminutive  forms  of 
s  cntiactcd  and  commonplace  Ufe  into  universal  hu- 
mnitT,  end  to  attain  a  safe  and  joyous  consciooBness 
iL  It  wat  a  tekleocv  which  we  still  call  by  the 
tcMifia one  of-* the  pubBe  good.'"  IRoolai  did  not 
camibsle  neh  to  the  ^bHatide  himself,  bat  the 
DaiugiMnt  alone  of  aoeb  a  periodical,  so  largely  cir- 
nkud  md  read  in  ita  day,  shows  him  to  have  been  in- 
Mitigible,  aa  in  the  meanwhile,  notwithstanding  all 
tn  otto  aTDcation%  be  produced  many  works.  Among 
ibttt  the  most  important  in  their  bearings  on  reKgion 
nd  tlinbgy  are,  SOaU^  yolJumker  (1773,  etc.),  a 
ton  of  idigtDQB  novel,  which  had  great  success,  and 
rm  rmnhled  into  Eio^liA,  French,  Dutch,  Dmnb,  and 
Bnftk;  a  ihaii^  aBtifical  performance  s—Ge»ekidUe 
met  Ain  ifamef  (1794),  against  the  disciples  of 
il>  Kiotiih  phikwophy,  to  which  Nicolai  objected 
iku  ill  its  new  views  were  incorrect,  and  all  its  correct 
Tifvs  Dot  Dew  i—Saitpronau  Gundibert  (1799),  a  satire 
tgDM  the  Santiana,  Besidea  these  there  are  worthy 
tf<iaiwaSa,mAnlMofn^ly,  paUisbed  in  the 
WK>M  kbmier  Berimer  Geldirtm;  and  a  work  en- 
tikd  U4trmmegeldirttBiUm^,1lier  nam  Kambtlu 
ir  Krilmim  PkOotopiie  mid  meim  8dtriftt»  diatSx 
iitnfitd,  nd  Aer  die  Berim  Kmty  J.  B,  Eriard,  tmd 
n::^(Bail799).  KKobu  died  in  Beriin  in  1811.  See 
'Mea't  LaOxM  daUtdter  Diehter  ».  Proiaittm  (iv,  82) ; 
GedisKli,  Nieolt^i  Ltbm,  ttc  (Betiin,  1830);  Kober- 
»m,Gndkd.Jeiit>dtm  NaUomai-LUertOttr  (in  Index) ; 
Kni,GMGLAAMwL£A:TaLU;  Fichte 
'dtgiLimM.&mdahan  MtSmmget  (Tttbing.  1801); 
HtK,  O.  ffiiC  pw  fiSS;  Ueberweg,  EiM.  of  Pkilot.  ii, 
tl^:  Hunt's  Hsgeobach,  CK.  Hit.  o/Oe  18/A  and  19rA 
''^.i,1S7,m,  806  sq.,  812  sq.,  846,  490;  ii,  178  sq., 
Kl,  2»;  Ktbois,  Bat.  o/Gemum  FroUtkmHtm,  p.  44. 
ilR  iho  the  peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Umst,  But.  <^  Ra- 
ii»«ii«,p.ll7,Ha  (J.H.W.) 

KicolaL  Jean,  a  French  Dominican  theolc^fian, 
't!  boni  u  Monza  in  1594.    He  took  the  vows  of  the 
^uiicao  Order  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and  his 
<%n>orD.D.atI^  in  1682.  For  twen^  years  he 
QkI  vith  high  repatatioD  the  divinity  dkair  in  the 
bekogiog  to  his  order  in  the  Rne  St.  Jacques, 
Kxt  b«cmie  iu  pritH-  io  1661.   He  spent  a  connderable 
P*tkiQ  of  hii  time  in  commenting  on  the  works  of 
^^Mau  Aquinas,  whoae  principles  he  attempted  to  rec- 
^Kile  with  Mch  as  widely  differ  Irom  the  genuine  no- 
of  the  Auguatinian  school;  hence  his  criticisms 
^  hcca  gmily  contested  by  the  l<dlower8  of  Aquinas 
■^Stiapatine.  In  1657  be  paUiahed  8.  Tkoma 
<f*Miip  £tpoMl!»i>  amtiamt  ngier  qaaimr  EvangeliB- 
ttb,  ia  fb&o,  with  nnmerous  notes ;  be  afterwards 
"iiud  the  whole  in  19  vols,  folio.    He  also  pubUshed 
^PaiUdagia  of  bther  Rainer  of  Pisa  (Lyons,  1656, 8 
k'So).  He  was  also  author  of  Galtia  D^ttitat 
'^"^  pmpoitenm  Caialoma  an^iormn  viadicata, 
"^9^  1(64).   See  Hoefer,  Nam.  Bia^  GMrok, 
H9;  mcAm,  MimoinM,  voL  xiv,  a. 

,IRo(4al,  Melohior,  an  eminent  German  tbeolo- 
Kahs  ftniiibed  near  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
Wajma  ■Iraiitjf  pnftaaor  at  TOUi^an,  waa  ideiH 


tifled  with  the  I^theran  controversy  which  was  carried 
on  in  his  time  between  the  the<dugianB  of  Gieesen  and 
TutHDgen  concerning  the  Kiwat  and  Kpir^tf  of  the  di- 
vine attributes.  The  thcologiana  of  Tubingen  (Lnke 
CMander,  Theodore  Thvmmius,  and  Uekhior  Nicolai) 
■nppoaed  that  Christ,  during  bis  state  of  faamiliatioo, 
continued  to  powoss  the  divine  properties  of  omnipo- 
tence, oraniprosence,  etc.,  but  concealed  them  from  men. 
The  divines  of  Giessen  (Hnnaer  and  Feuerbom)  assert- 
ed that  be  volnnurily  laid  them  aude.  For  further 
particulars,  see  Domer,  Doctrifte  of  the  Permrn  qf  Chrittf 
yoL  u,  pL  i,  p.  179  sq.;  fichrdckh,  KirtAengetek.  iv,970 
sq.;  coup,  liiannii  Tawuvtunypafia  tacra  (TuUog. 
1628-4),  and  Nkblai,  Comidenao  TiHoloff.  voL  iv ;  <2wb^ 
tiomm  controvenantm  de  profmtdimma  mnita  CMriiH 
(ibid.  1622, 4to);  Hageobach,flu<.a/i>Mfrinet»ii,S6S; 
tiaaa,  GeacA.  der  Prot.  Dogmatik,  i,  277. 

Nicolai.  Philip,  a  distinguished  German  theolo- 
gian, noted  also  as  a  liymnologist,  was  bom  at  Henger- 
inghausen,  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  Germany, 
Aug.  10,  1&66.  His  lather  was  a  Lutluian  pastor. 
PhUip  (bUowed  him  in  bis  professioo,  and  commenced 
bis  ministry  in  1676  as  aaristant  to  him  in  his  native 
village.  Later  he  removed  to  Hardeck,  whence  be 
was  expelled  by  the  Papists.  In  I&96  he  removed  to 
Unna,  in  Westphalia.  In  1601  be  became  pastor  of 
St.  Catharine's  Church,  Hambuig,  where  he  died  Oct. 
26, 1608.  While  at  Unna  the  city  was  visited  by  a 
fearful  pestilence,  which  carried  off  more  than  1400  per- 
sons. His  mind  becoming  greatly  affected  by  the  ap- 
paDitig  events  happening  around  faim,  he  was  led  to 
think  Dfncb  of  death,  heaven,  and  eternity.  In  the 
study  of  St.  AaguBtine's  Cfy  of  God,  and  the  contem- 
plation  of  the  eternal  life,  be  became  so  absorbed  that  he 
remained  cheerful  and  well  in  the  midst  of  the  sur- 
rounding distress.  In  1598  he  published  his  medita- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  work  is  entitled 
Freudtntpiegfl  da  ea^m  Ltbent,  or  "  The  Joyous  Mir- 
ror Life  EteraaL"  To  this  he  appended  two  hymns 
that  speedily  gained  a  remarkable  popularity.  One  has 
for  a  title,  "Of  the  Yoice  at  Midnight,  and  the  Wise 
Yirgins  who  met  their  Heavenly  Bridegroom" — Wuckt 
a^f!  rti/1  tnu  (/h!  i9tumne,  or,  in  the  English  Tcrrion: 

"  Awake,  awake,  for  night  is  flying; 
The  watchmen  on  the  heights  are  crying 
Awake,  Jemsalen,  at  last  I" 

For  Ais  be  composed  a  choral,  which  was  sfterwarda 
used  in  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijsh,"  to  the  words, "  Sleep- 
ers, wake,  a  voice  is  calling."  His  other  noted  bymo 
was  entitled  "A  Spiritual  Ihldal  Song  of  the  BeUeving 
Soul  conceming  ber  Heavenly  ftidegroom" — Wit  wAAs 
kiieJitrt  der  MorprtM^m  ;  In  English, "  O,  mmning  ttaTf 
how  fair  and  bright  I"  The  choral  which  he  cornpoeed 
for  this  was  so  popular  that  it  was  often  chimed  by  rity 
chimes,  and  it  was  invariably  used  at  weddings  and  cer- 
tain  joyous  fesUvals.  These  are  two  of  the  three  hymnS 
which  he  is  known  to  have  written;  the  third  is  not 
preserved.  They  msrk  sn  nra  in  German  hymnology. 
Hitherto  the  hymns  of  the  Reformation  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  their  umplicity  and  appropriateness  to 
Chureh  use;  their  modds  were  tbe  Anhns  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  tbey  were  addressed  to  God  tbe  Father 
through  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  or  to  the  Holy  Triiii^ ; 
or,  in  case  of  hymns  of  sorrow  snd  penitence,  to  the 
Saviour.  But  from  the  time  of  these  h)'mns  of  Nicolai 
the  mystical  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ  became  a  fa- 
vorite subject,  and  a  class  of  hymns  appeared  finding 
their  scriptural  ground  In  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Oie 
Apocalypse,  and  called  in  Germany  "Hymns  ofthe  Love 
of  Jesus."  They  are  for  the  most  part  vivid  expressiona 
of  the  sense  of  fellowship  with  Christ,  of  his  presence 
and  tender  sympathy,  of  personal  love  and  gratitude  to 
him,  which  are  among  the  deepest  and  truest,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  secret  exprcMions  of  tbe  Oiristian 
life.  Gerhardt,  **  tbe  prince  of  German  hjrmnists,"  be- 
longed to  this  school.  For  more  than  fifty  T^^n-if  .S^TlC 
the  pievaknt  tone  to  snored  WMM^in 
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Btill  seen  in  some  of  the  tendamt  and  most  ■pirituil 
bymiu  in  un  in  the  ehuicbet.  mtxdai's  complete  works 
were  publiBbed  io  1617  by  Dedekenit,  and  conriM  of 
four  Tdnnwa  in  Qcnntaaad  one  in  Latin.  Tlmrmer- 
its  an  vei7  unaqnaL  The  bixtory  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin,  and  which  wai  truia- 
lated  into  German  by  Onus  in  1598,  contuna  an  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church, 
compiled  from  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse,  tn 
which  be  makes,  for  instanoe,  the  locusts  (Kev.  ix,  7) 
to  mean  the  Calrinlata,  and  anaouncea  the  end  of  the 
worid  for  the  y«ac  18?0l  His  Freadat^ri^el,  to  which 
we  hare  already  referred  aUtove,  is,  on  the  other  hand, 

•  good  and  remarkable  work,  the  exegesis  of  which 
is  indeed  more  fanciful  than  correct,  but  which  evinces 
a  tboritughly  religious  and  evangelical  S[uriL  In  the 
same  atrain  is  bis  Theoria  vittB  «aerna.  The  remainder 
of  his  worka  oonsisU  of  sermons,  which  are  remaikable 
neither  for  their  form  nor  for  tbieir  substance,  and  of  a 
great  number  of  controvernal  pieces.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  works  are,  GrundifesU  d.  UbiquilSt  (1604), 
and  De  rtbai  atUiquu  Ga^taamcamm  gentium  (1578),  It 
ia  not,  however,  as  a  theologiao,  bnt  as  a  hymntdogist 
that  Nicolai's  fame  will  shine  longest  in  the  Christian 
Church.  See  Curtze,  LS>m  u.  Lieder  (Halle, 
1859) ;  Weis,  Theorie  v.  GucA.  de*  Kirckadieda ;  Koch, 
Qfck,  de»  KinimUtdeti  Winkwortb,  Ckriitim  Sv^en 
ofGtrmn^t  MiUer,  sii^am  tmiSwi^oftlieChwrA; 
Scbaff,  Ckriat  fa  Smtg.   (S.  S.) 

NloolaltUlB  (NicoXturaOi  a  class  or  sect  men- 
tioned twice  in  the  New  Testament  (Rer.  ii,  6,  16). 
In  the  former  passage  the  conduct  of  the  NicoUitans  is 
oondemned;  in  the  latter,  (be  angel  of  the  Church  in 
Petgamus  is  eensnied  beonase  certain  members  of  his 
Church  held  their  doctrine.  Iiemaua,  the  fint  authw 
extant  who  refers  to  these  passages,  says  that  Nicolas, 
one  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  vi,  5),  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  (Contra  IIart$. 
i,  26).  But  Epiphauius  (^A^>ert.  Hceret.  i,  25),  with 
whom  Tertullian,  Hilary,  Gr^ry  of  Nysaa,  and  otber 
fkthers  agree,  says  that  Nicolas  had  a  beauUful  wife, 
and,  following  the  counsels  of  perfoction,  he  separated 
himself  from  her;  but  not  bei^  able  to  persevere  in 
his  resolution,  he  returned  to  her  again,  as  a  dog  to  bb 
vomit;  and  not  only  so,  but  Justified  his  conduct  by 
licentious  principles,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
sect  of  the  Nicolaitahs.  But  the  practice  of  putting 
away  wires  for  the  sake  of  sanctity  belongs  to  a  later 
period ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  taking  back  his  wife 
would  be  ooniidered  «  crime,  in  view  of  Paul's  inatmo- 
tions  (1  Cw.  vU,  8,  6).  Suapidon  is  tbrown  on  the 
whole  passage  by  the  further  statement  of  Epiphanias, 
that  otf  Uie  Gnottict  derived  tbor  origin  from  Nicolas ; 
which  is  too  absurd  for  controversy..  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria has  preserved  a  different  vermon  of  the  story 
(Strom,  iii,  4,  p.  522,  ed.  Potter),  which  Eusebtus  copies 
from  him  {liiit,  Eeda,  iii,  29),  and  which  is  repeated 
by  Augusdne  and  other  ancient  writers :  "  The  apostles," 
they  say, "  reprehended  Nicolas  for  jealousy  of  his  wife, 
who  was  beautiful;  whereupon  Nicolas  produced  her, 
and  said.  Any  one  might  marry  her  who  pleased.  In 
this  aStau  the  deacon  let  fall  the  expression,  *that  we 
should  abase  the  flesh;'  which,  though  employed  in  a 
good  sense  by  him,  was  perverted  to  a  bad  one  by  tboee 
who  would  gain  to  their  lioentiousneaB  the  sanctioa  of 

•  reapeotabk  name,  and  who  tnm  thenos  atyled  them- 
adveaNioulaitans."  Who  can  believe  that  s  sect  dwuld 
take  its  rise  and  its  name  (torn  a  casual  expresum  by  a 
man  whose  obvious  sense  and  whoee  conduct  were  op> 
posed  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  sect?  Grotius  supposes 
that  Nicohu,  being  reproved  for  jealnnsy  of  those  Chris- 
tians who  saluted  bis  wife  with  the  kiss  of  peace,  ran  at 
once  to  die  otber  extreme,  and  instated  the  custom  of 
the  Laeedsnoniaas  and  of  Cala,  petmittlng  others  to 
have  intercourse  with  her,  affirming  that  it  was  no 
crime  when  both  parties  consented.  This  is  improbable, 
and  unsupported  by  testinony.   Nor  is  there  suffident 


flvideooe  to  connect  the  Nictdaltana  of  the  apostolic  i) 
in  any  way  with  the  tinoaties  (rfanceeeding  etotiaii 
The  tngeoiouacoajeettire  of  Micbadis  is  worthy  ofegi 
rideration,  who  supposes  that  by  Nioolaitana  (Bev.  ii,i 
15)  the  same  class  <tf  persoos  is  inteoded  whom 
(2  £|HSt.  u,  16)  describes  as/oUoverr  aftkt  wojt  of  B> 
loam;  and  that  tbeir  name,  Nioolaitana,  is  merdy 
Greek  translation  of  their  Hebrew  derigDatino»  the  Bw 
NicoXaoc  (from  vtK&m  and  Aaop)  being  a  Htenl  vad 
ofDV^S,  that  is,  D7  ^73,  fie  Master  ^tAe people;  4 
according  to  another  derivation,  the  deemarer  o/thept 
pie  (so  Hengstenbeig,  as  if  from  TbS).  See  ^alaa 
The  custom  of  trandating  names,  which  prevailed 
extensively  in  modem  Europe,  was  nndoobtadly  pa 
tioed  also  cmong  the  Jews,  as  the  example  in  Acts  i 
86  (to  which  others  night  be  added)  diowa,  Aeoos 
ingly,  the  Arabic  version,  published  by  Erpeoios,  n 
dere  the  words  rd  tpya  riv  'SiKoKaiTwv,  tie  worb  i 
the  8hnaibiUs,  the  Arabic  Shuaib  bdng  apparently  ll 
name  for  Balaam.  The  whole  analogy  of  the  mode  i 
teaching  which  lays  stress  on  the  aignificaDce  of  nasq 
would  lead  us  to  look,  not  for  phiMogical  ■cearaey,l| 
for  a  broad,  stnmgly  nuu^ed  jKironoMana,  sodi  as  n 
would  reot^piiM  and  aooepL  It  would  be  enough  I 
those  who  were  to  bear  the  iiMssage  that  they  shoo 
perceive  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  to  be  ideotic 
Cocceius  {Cogital.  m  Rn.  ii,  6)  has  the  credit  of  bea 
the  first  to  suggest  this  identiScaUon  of  the  Nicoluu 
with  the  foUowera  of  Balaam.  It  has  been  adopted  I 
the  elder  Vitringa  (Oiuat. de  A  tyum.  Epitt,  P^potti 
in  Hase's  Thaaunu,  U,  9S7),  Hengateobeig  0n  lot 
Stier  (Words  of  tke  Biem  Lard,  p.  125,  EngL  trend 
and  others,  l^htfoot  (ffor.  BA.  in  Act,  Apoei.  vv 
suggests  another  and  more  startling  panmomatia.  T 
word,  ui  bis  view,  was  chosen,  as  identical  in  sound  wi 
St|'i3'*3,  "let  us  eat,"  and  as  thus  marking  out  t 
special  ebancteiistic  of  the  sect  The  only  obfecti 
against  this  identification  arises  from  the  etrenmatai 
that  in  the  passage  Rev.  it,  14, 15  both  *'they  tt 
bold  the  doetrine  of  Balaam"  and  **the  MiooUtd 
are  specided  apparently  as  distinct  Yet  even  thi 
the  collocation  of  the  two  claasm  of  heretics  seems 
imply  some  agreement  between  them,  thoogta  not  idi 
tity.  See  Jsnos,  De  ffiooiaititi  Hen  maim,  De  Xit 
e  CaioL  BmrtHcor.  vcpmig.  in  A  eta.  ErtuHtortpm  (171 
p.  179  sq.;  SUar,  ApoLder  OJ^iiiar.p.tMi  Hooscta 
(leber  die  J^iooL  in  GabL  Jourmlf  r,  17  sq.;  Scfaefl 
nburtin^  Dt  NicoL  (1825). 

**We  am  now  in  a  positian  to  fam  ft  deanr  Jn^ 
ment  tit  tbe  characteiistics  of  the  aeel.  It  eoaaea  1 
fore  us  as  presenting  tbe  ultimate  phase  of  a  great  a 
troversy,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  destroy  I 
unity  of  tbe  Church,  and  afterwards  to  taint  iu  pun 
The  controversy  itself  was  ineviuble  as  soon  as  i 
Gentiles  were  admitted,  in  any  Ui^  numbers^  into  I 
Cbureb  of  Christ.  Were  the  new  converts  to 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  whole  Mosaic  Iv 
Were  they  to  give  up  their  old  habits  of  life  altogetl 
— to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  social  gatherings 
their  friends  and  kinsmen?  Was  there  not  tbe  ri 
if  they  continued  to  J<rin  in  them,  of  thdr  eating,  c* 
sciously  or  unconB(nouBly,*of  that  which  had  been  sL 
in  the  sacrifices  of  a  fabe  worship,  sod  of  thus  shari 
in  the  idolatry?  The  apostles  aiiid  ddere  at  Jenual 
met  the  quertion  ealndy  and  wMy.  Hie  barrfcn 
tbe  law  was  not  to  be  imposed  on  the  Gendle  iHseip] 
They  were  to  abstdn,  among  other  thing^  thtm  *  roe 
offored  to  idols'  and  fimn  '  fumicat  ion'  (Acts  xv,  SO,  3 
and  this  decree  was  welcomed  as  the  great  charter 
the  Church's  freedom.  Strange  as  the  dose  union 
tbe  moral  and  the  positive  commands  may  seem  to 
it  did  not  seem  so  to  tbe  synod  at  Jerusalem.  The  t 
dns  were  very  dosdy  allied,  often  even  in  tbe  doe 
proximi^  tft  time  and  place.  The  fathomless  impur 
which  oveispiead  tbe  empire  made  the  one  alraoet 
ii»ep«»bto«^9«i«tS^®^WIy«dalBfc.  1 
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to  tfe«  CbnrAM  itf  AaU  and  tlie  Utar  ApoMol- 
ic  EiMm  (i  VtUt  wbA  Jude)  jndkBte  tb«t  the  two 
nft  qfMnd  It  that  period  abo  in  doie  ilUaooe. 

At  KaAm  of  liw  Chinch  bnnded  then  with  a  name 
■bich  apHMid  thrii  tnw  ebomcter.  The  men  who 
fid  md  Ungbt  neb  things  were  foUowera  of  Balaam 
(2PH.ii,i6;  Judell).  They,  like  the  false  prophet 
rfFHhsr,  united  bnve  words  with  evil  deed*.  They 
mdedMir'libefty'adMk  atonee  for  cowaidke  and 
fantioQf.  b  a  time  nf  petaecatioii,  when  the  eat- 
if  trutcidngttfthingi  aacridoed  to  id<da  was  more 
iloB  era  a  enidil  (cot  at  fiuthfalncM,  they  persuaded 
on  BOR  thtD  erer  that  It  was  a  thing  iiMliirereDt 
[Ber.  ii,  IS,  14).  This  was  bad  enougfi,  but  there  wis 
1  ftt  worn  flVil.  Hiof^ng  themaelves  in  the  oigiea 
HiAinm  feMB,  tbey  brafght  the  imparities  of  tllioae 
IdKiiiitstheaieMii^oftbeauisrianChiiKb.  There 
m  tbe  Mst  imninent  riali  that  ila  Agap*  nUght  be- 
am u  faO  «f  aboninadoiis  as  the  BacebaoaUa  of  Italy 
kid  been  (2  Pet  ii,  12, 18, 18;  Jade  7, 8;  oomp.  Uvy, 
nm,  8-19).  Their  sins  had  already  brought  scandal 
i^(fiKRiiitonthe  'way  of  truth.*  All  tliia  wis  done, 
it  fsat  be  Rfflembered,  not  rimply  as  an  indulgence  of 
Vetii^  but  as  pnt  of  a  system,  supported  by  a  '  doe- 
Bhe,' seesaipMued  by  the  boast  of  a  pnpbotic  iUumi> 
■na  ({  Ph.  ii,  1).  The  tnnce  «f  the  son  of  Ben- 
ml  tke  meal  debasement  into  which  he  kd  the 
indUi  wen  strangdy  reprodoced.  These  were  the 
Anelaiitica  of  the  foUowers  of  Balaam,  and  worth- 
ies »  DMM  of  (he  traditions  about  Nicolas  may  be, 
ik^  pcint  to  the  same  distincttre  erila.  Eren  in  the 
Aieaceofaay  teacher  of  that  name,  it  would  be  nato- 
ritoooi^  as  has  beoi  ebown  abon,  that  tbe  Hebrew 
■sue  of  igmoriny  should  hare  its  Greek  ettaivalent 
If  tliere  were  neb  a  teacher,  whether  the  pnaelyte  of 
Aickich  or  soother,  the  application  of  the  name  of  his 
Ulo*en  would  be  proportionately  more  pointed.  It 
Badnu  tbe  view  which  has  been  talten  of  their  char- 
Kttr  to  find  that  stme  is  laid  in  the  first  instance  oi) 
|W  'deeds'  of  tbe  Nicolutana.  To  hate  thoee  deeds 
ii  I  nga  of  life  in  s  Church  that  otherwise  ia  weak 
mi  UiUas  (Ser.  ii,  6).  To  tderate  then  is  weU- 
•^b  to  furfnt  the  glory  of  baring  been  futhful  under 
pevouiin  (Ber.  ii,  14, 16).  Comp.  Neander'e  Apo$ttl- 
pdLp.m;  Gieselei's  £cdL^ur.  1  29;  Alford  on  Rer. 
^r(Saiitb).  SeeKeander,  CA./yMf.i,452;  Guericke, 
iK.Ci.Biil.  p.  179;  Killen,  ^ne;  Ch.  p.  206;  Burton, 
GxiffiiLU  Cdrfwy,  p.  874,  278,  281,  801,  808,  SOS; 
HHe,a.ffytpi8&.  See  Nicolas. 

Ke^oiaM(iltKoyaot,eoiiqti€ror of Ou people;  comp. 
l^tcnduDos),  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  a  praaelyte  to  the 
Innik  tuib,  who,  when  the  Church  was  BtiU  confined 
ifi  Jerwlem,  became  a  convert ;  and  being  a  man  of 
noea  re|«t,  foil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdotn,  he 
n*  chain  1^  the  whole  multitude  of  the  disciples  to 

eai  of  the  Snt  seven  deacons,  and  be  was  ordained 
>rtlM  ipiMiM  (Acta  ri,  fi),  AJ>.  29.  Tbe  name  fi^ 
iniipcriiifisOiatseeGeseniai^  7iewiiii*.p.S10)  eupa^ 
ilr  of  being  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  equivalent  of  the 
•nek  Kienlii,.  Some  eommentatota  think  that  this  is 
><lakd  to  by  John  in  Ber.  ii,  14;  and  Titringa  (Ob». 
^•'n,9)  mgOM.taaSUy  in  aanMrt  of  this  opinion. 

'Anetermeolidtaia  b  mentioaed  in  Ber.  ii,  8, 15; 

it  has  been  qmstiooed  wbeOer  Uda  Nicolas  was 
"«Med  with  then,  and,  if  so,  how  ckeely.  The 
^■oWtaos  themadTei,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
(Onfr.  tf«r.  i,  26,  §  8),  seem  to  have  claimed 
M  u  their  feunder.  Eptptianios,  an  inaccurate  writer, 
[Ai,.  Bmr.  i,  2,  §  26,  p.  76)  some  details  of  the 
^  W  ITmiia  tbe  deaoon,  and  describes  bim  as  gnid- 
^  lisldBg  imo  tbe  groesest  imparity,  and  Iwcoming 
tkt  iripnitoff  of  the  Micidaitans  and  other  immoral 
■BL  Siepbai  Gofaar  (PbotU  BaiKotk.  §  282,  p.  291, 
*^      ttales-and  the  statement  is  corroborated  bv 
iwuly  discovered  PkOfopkmtmi,  bk.  vii,  §  86) 
UippotTtoe  agreed  with  Eppbanios  in  his  nn- 


farorable  view  of  Nictdaa.  Ttie  same  account  was  be- 
lieved, at  least  to  some  extent,  by  Jennie  (i^  147,  t(4. 

i,  p.  1062;  ed.  Vallais,  etc;)  and  utber  writers  in  tbe  4th 
oentury.  But  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  traditionary 
account  of  the  character  of  Nicolas,  given  t>y  Clement 
of  Alexandria  (^Strom.  iii,  4,  p.  187,  Sylb.  and  apud 
Euseb.  if.£.iii,29;  see  also  Hammond,  Amtot.  on  Kev. 

ii,  4),  an  earlier  and  more  discriminating  writer  than 
Eiuphaniub  He  states  UuU;  Nicolas  ted  a  diasta  lift, 
and  brought  up  bis  children  in  purity;  that  on  a  c»- 
tain  occanon,  having  been  sharply  re|»Dved  tbe 
apostles  as  a  Jealous  husband,  be  repelled  tbe  charge  by 
offering  to  aUow  his  wife  to  become  the  wife  of  any 
other  person,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating 
a  saying  which  is  ascribed  to  tbe  apostle  Uatthias  also 
—that  it  is  our  duty  to  fight  agdnst  the  flesh  and  to 
abase  {wapttxp^adat)  it.  His  wwda  were  perversely 
interpreted  by  the  meolaitans  as  an  authority  fbr  thdr 
immoral  practieee.  Theodoiet  (ffmrtt,  f'ak  iii,  1),  in 
his  aooount  of  the  sect,  repeats  tbe  foregoing  statement 
of  Clement,  and  charges  the  Nicolaitans  with  false  deal- 
ing in  borrowing  Ihe  name  of  the  deacon.  Ignatius, 
who  was  ccnlemporary  with  Nicolas,  is  said  by  Stephen 
Oobar  to  bare  ^ven  the  same  account  as  Qeineat, 
£naebhia,and  Theodm^  touching  the  personal  ebarac- 
tar  of  NIeolaa.  AnMmg  modem  critics  Cotdvins,  in  ■ 
note  on  OmtliL  Apott,  vi,  8,  after  redting  the  varioaa 
authorities,  seems  to  lean  towards  the  favoralile  view 
o(  the  character  of  Nicolas.  Professor  Burton  (LeeturrM 
at  EeeMattieal  Bidory,  lect.  zii,  p.  864,  ed.  168S)  is 
of  qpinion  tliat  tbe  origin  of  the  term  Nici4aitaos  is  on* 
MMJUB,  and  that  'thoivb  Nicolas  the  deacon  baa  been 
mentioned  as  tbrir  fbonder,  the  evidence  Is  extremdy 
slight  which  would  convict  that  person  himself  of  any 
immoralities.'  Tillemont  {H.  E.  ii,  47),  poaribfy  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  no  honor  is  paid  to  the  nem- 
ory  of  Nicolas  by  any  branch  of  the  Church,  allows 
perhaps  too  much  weight  to  the  testiimmy  against 
him ;  rejects  peremptorily  Caasian's  statement— to  which 
Ncondor  (i»<IaaMyo/'/VCAareA,bk.T,p.890,ed.Bohn) 
gives  Ua  adbeaion— that  soaie  other  Miooks  was  tbe 
foonder  <rf  the  Beet ;  and  condndee  that  if  not  the  actual 
founder,  he  was  so  onliwtun^  as  to  give  occasion  to 
the  formation  of  the  aect  1^  his  indiscreet  ^teaking, 
Grotius's  view,  as  given  in  a  note  on  Rev.  ii,  6,  is  sub- 
itantially  tbe  same  as  that  of  TiUunont"  (Smith).  For 
monogiaphs,  see  Ttdbeding,  Index  ProjframmatUM,  p. 
4^  74, 77.   See  NicourrAiis. 

Nioolas,  Pirt,  a  French  preacher,  was  bom  in 
Dijoo.  His  family  name  was  Peltret.  He  belonged  to 
the  Order  of  Capuchins,  and  61kd  the  offices  of  definitor 
and  provinciaL  He  died  in  1649  at  Lyons.  We  have 
of  his  works,  LEtprU  du  CKrititn  ecditiattique  et  rtli- 
ginx  (Lyons,  1638,  8  vob.  8vo) : — PanipyH^uei  nrr  1ft 
mgetiret  de  Notn-Sagwur  tt  de  la  Saintt  Vierpe  (ibid. 
1688, 2  voU.  8vo)  i—Ptmigtpiqtiea  dm  mmU  (ibid.  1698, 
2  vols.  foL)  :-^OTMOW  and«r  different  titlea  (ibid.  168& 
to  1696, 14  Tola.  8to>  His  CorAne  has  been  translated 
into  Italian  (Venice,  1780,  2  vols.  4to).  See  Denis  de 
GSnes,  BtU.  det  Capttcitu ;  Papillon,  BSil.  dtt  autairt 
th  BourgogHt^Hoaiet,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xuvii, 
988. 

Nloolas  OP  Amibks,  a  scholastic  iriiilosopho',  waa 
bom  in  the  i2th  centoiy,  probaUy  in  the  French 
afterwhidiheissumamed.  He  ia  sometimes  confound- 
ed with  a  cardinal  Nicolas  who  flourished  near  the  open- 
ing of  tbe  12tb  centnry.  It  is  a  question,  too,  whether 
he  be  not  the  same  person  as  a  dtsdple  of  Gilbert  de 
la  Porr^  discovered  by  Hart^ne  and  Durand  in  their 
second  Voj/affe  Huirairr,  and  designated  by  a  manuscript 
note  as  having  expounded  more  deariy  tbe  of»nions  tif 
his  master.  It  woold  seem,  however,  that  there  is  little 
ground  for  this  supposition  likewise,  for  a  disdple  of 
Gilbert  de  la  Porree  wonld  not  have  failed  to  use  in  hb 
books,  as  M.  Petit-Radel  has  well  pointed  out,  the  so. 
phistical  lanfcuage  of  Ihe  school,  from  which  the  writ- 
ings of  NicoUs  appear  free.  I^j^j^^l^^n^vr^Q)^ 
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tliAt  he  nuj  hiva  been  one  of  the  diaeiplM  of  UiiB  inw- 
trioua  mtster.  We  hare  few  other  hints  r^^irdiiig  the 
lire  of  NicoUs  d'Amien&  A  letter  of  Aleunder  III 
tells  ua  that  about  the  year  1166  be  atill  poeaessed  no 
benefice.  A  prebend  had  been  pruinised  to  Nicolas  by 
Thierry,  bi^op  ttt  Amiens,  and  when  Thieny  was  sud- 
denly teawvcd  by  death,  the  pope  ordered  his  snocenw, 
Kobert,  to  fSoUI  immediately  this  promise.  Nicolas  en- 
joyed gnat  credit  at  Home.  But  by  what  serricee  he 
had  gained  the  powerful  patronage  of  Alexander  we  are 
unable  to  say.  Nicolas  died  after  1204,  His  writings 
now  liiiown  sre  a  Ckroniqae,  signalized  by  Uountfancon 
in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  a  treatise  contained 
in  the  same  library,  also  in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris, 
under  the  title  of  A  njtdei  coUioUogb,  This  treatise  bas 
nerer  beea  puUished.  It  is  contained  in  MS.  No.  6fi06. 
It  commenees  with  these  words:  **  Inci{Mt  pnrtt^us  in 
A  rUmJidei  catkoUcm,  editam  a  Nicolao  Andranensi."  In 
the  prologue  the  author  addresses  himself  to  pope  Clem- 
ent II[  (1187  to  1191),  which  tells  us  at  what  date  Nic- 
olas d'Ajniens  composed  hie  book.  Tbe  object  of  the 
work  is  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  invasion  of  lieresies, 
wul  tbe  author  declares  that  be  will  use  only  argnnoits 
of  a  logical  order  to  combat  them.  Fonneriy,  it  is  tnie, 
th^  were  confuted  by  the  authority  of  the  Scrii^nres. 
Bat  the  Seriptnres  have  fallen  into  contempt;  henceforth 
ewything  most  be  proved  according  to  the  prindples 
of  Aristotle,  and  to  make  faith  agree  with  reason.  It  is 
an  nndertaUng  from  which  the  author  does  not  shrink. 
He  (Uvides  his  treatisa  into  Ave  books :  the  first  is  upon 
tbe  Sapreme  Cause;  tbe  second,  apmi  the  world,  the 
■ogels,thecreati(m  of  man,  and  free  will;  thetlufd^upon 
the  S<m  of  God;  the  fourth,  upon  tbe  aactamwts;  the 
fifth,  upon  the  resurrection.  At  the  commencement  of 
each  book,  following  a  procedure  peculiar  to  bimsdf,  he 
places  several  series  of  definitions,  of  theses,  of  univer- 
sally admitted  propoutions  (communes  animi  ooncep- 
tionea),  which  shall  ser\'e  as  foundations  to  his  theorems. 
Than  be  reasons  in  this  manner.  Tbe  definition  of 
Catua  is  thns  concnTed;  "Cknse  is  that  whicA  gives 
behig  to  another  ol^t  called  the  Caiued."  The  first 
universally  admitted  t»opoeition  is  this:  "Everything 
derives  iu  being  from  the  generating  principle  of  tbe 
Cause."  Tbe  first  theorem  is  this:  "AU  that  which 
is  tbe  cause  of  the  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  caused ; 
either,  for  example,  tbe  caused  A,  its  cause  ^  or  the  cause 
of  BC  In  first  declaring  the  d^itlon  <^Caase,  be 
infers  the  hypotheus,  the  first  proposition  twice  repro- 
duced, and  again  the  definition  of  Cause.  Thus  the 
thecffera  la  demonstrated.  That  said,  the  author  passes 
to  tbe  following  theorem,  which  he  demonstrates  in  still 
twtefer  terms.  His  fourth  theorem  (book  first)  is  thus 
CMiceived:  "Neqn*  aubjectain  materiam  sine  forma, 
Deque  formam  sine  subjeeta  materia  actu  posse  esse." 
This  is  a  rash  proposttioo.  It  coofonna,  it  is  tme,  to 
the  principles  of  Aristotle ;  Aristotle  does  not  admit  tbe 
actuality  of  the  first  of  forms,  the  soul,  to  the  state  of  a 
separate  substance :  but  in  Nicolas  d'Amiens  of  the  same 
opinion?  No,  undoubtedly  not.  H^«,  then,  he  de- 
clares a  proposition,  all  the  consequences  of  which  he 
does  not  suspect.  At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that 
be  r^ecu  the  thesia  of  matter  without  form,  con^dered 
as  anterior  in  order  of  generation  to  unformed  nutter ; 
which  is  the  tberis  of  the  Platonicians,  reproduced  Uter 
by  Duns  Scotus.  Nicolas  d'Amiens  is  a  very  moderate 
realist,  inasmuch  as  realism  bad  jnst  been  condemned 
by  the  Church  in  the  person  of  bis  master,  Gilbert  de  la 
Porrtie.  He  prudently  expresses  himself  upon  the  the- 
orem of  the  divine  attributes :  **  Deus  est  pot«ntia  qoa 
dicitur  potens,  sapientia  qua  dicitur  sapiens,  caritas  qua 
(tiligens ;  cMeraque  nomina  qun  divime  natune  dicuntur 
oompetere,  de  Deo  licet  improprie  predicant  divinam  es- 
sentiam."  These  are  tbe  express  terms  of  St.  Bernard 
argiring  against  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e  before  tbe  Council 
of  Kheims,  See  Hitt.  iiO,  de  lu  Franct,  xvii,  1. — Uoefer, 
Nouc.  Bioff.  Giniralf,  xxxvii,  988, 
Nioo^  Cababilas.   See  Cababilab. 


NloolM  DB  Crampaohi^  a  Frendi  Bewdicts 

monk,  was  bora  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  i2th  cent* 
After  having  embraced  a  religious  life  in  the  tbber  i 
Hontier-Ramey,  near  Troyes,  he  went  to  OurTux 
1145,  and  there  became  one  of  tbe  eecretaria  of  ScBi 
nard.  He  was  an  able  man,  educate^  leaned,  al 
expressed  biaisdf  in  Latin  with  mndi  elegaaeet  h 
according  to  St.  Bernard,  be  made  a  bad  bk  1 
knowledge  and  his  talent.  At  last,  after  baring  cm 
mitted  nnmberiess  thefts, be  left  Clalrvaux  in  llil, a 
tbe  illastrioos  abb^  was  obliged  to  denounce  lun  to  po 
Engenius  as  a  robber  of  books  and  of  money,  and  k 
forger.  His  principal  artifice  was,  according  to  ibii] 
port,  (o  write  letters  in  the  interest  of  persons  wbo  p 
him  for  his  servicea,  and  to  affix  to  these  ktien  b 
aeala.  It  is  b^ered  tbat  be  mhed  to  big^  I 
however,  afterwards  turned  up  in  Hontier-BaBief ,  \ 
joying  there  the  best  reputation.  He  was  patnnu 
recommended,  and  epoken  of  in  the  most  fatoionble  ta 
by  popes  Hadrian  IV  and  Alexander  HI,  snd  beca 
secretary  or  chsnoellor  of  the  count  orChampagnti  Ha 
the  LiberaL  Possibly  be  was  wrongfully  aocoMd  bj^i 
Bernard,  whose  habitual  vivacity  may  well  be  aoipKl 
of  some  anger,  and  consequently  of  some  iii}aBtice.  S 
olaa  died  after  1176.  We  have  of  his  woifca  Littra, 
the  number  of  fifty-five,  which  have  been  pni4isM 
the  BibUotliiqvt  de*  Pitvi,  voL  xxi.  Hk  Sermm 
the  number  of  nineteen,  are  found  in  tbe  BUHolk 
CiUawe,  vol.  iiL  8ee  81.  BtnardS  EpiMm,  paai 
Hi^  litLdela  Fnmee,  xiii,  fi6ar-^ocfe,  Xmi.  Bi 
ffMniJe,  xuvii,  962. 

Nloolu  DB  CucxAKGKa.   See  Clbumh 

NIoolu  DB  CosA.  See  Cuu. 

Nloolu  TAiT  Egmokd,  a  Dutch  Aeakgin,  i 

bom  in  the  County  of  Egmond  near  the  close  oftbel 
century.  He  entered  the  Order  of  tbe  Carmelitw,  ii 
bis  degrees  at  Ijouvain,  and  was  there  recei%-ed  sa  dec 
in  theology.  He  distiuguiehed  himself  by  the  tnu 
ness  of  bis  words  in  his  disputes  with  EraauHUb  1 
pulpit  was  his  arena ;  and  when  pope  Hadrian  TI  j 
posed  nience  upon  bim,  Egmond  vented  hte  wratU 
anonymous  Hbela.  Erasmus,  who  frequently  qwab^ 
him  in  his  letters,  aeema  not  ranch  more  moderatt 
regard  to  him,  and  describes  him  thus:  "HoawaaU 
fatuus,  nec  admodum  doctus,  moribos  immanis,  prafH 
animi  impotenti  impetu,"  etc  He  died  in  1^.  1 
following  distich,  in  the  form  of  an  e|Htq>h,  wai  ai 
against  Nicolas: 

■*  Rlc  Jacet  EgniondnB  tetlnrh  Inntne  Mndn : 
Dllexlt  raUem,  non  habeat  nqulenL* 

See  Enwmul^  t^pitlolmi  Paqoot,  JTAsovvi^HM 
Nom.  Bioff.  OMndt,  xxxvii,  968, 

moOlu  DB  Fl^vroar,  a  Frendi  prdide,  floond 
in  the  first  half  of  tbe  18th  eentury.  We  find  hia 
first  dean  of  the  church  of  Langrea  in  1829.  Hr  1 
doubtless  gained  great  reiHnvn  by  bis  leamii^  mi 
character,  for  in  that  year  (February  SO),  tbe  CbvpA 
Bessn^on  having  been  agitated  by  grave  discotda 
two  years,  Gr^^  IX  selected  Nicolas  de  Flavlgm 
put  an  end  to  them,  and  made  bitn  atdiUabi^  1 
chi^  resulted  in  removing  tbe  multitude  of  eoi^Mriii 
whose  ambitious  conqtirades  had  eauaed  modi  sesn 
and  in  restoring  peace  to  tbe  Chufcb  of  Beaan^on.  ) 
scarcely  was  Nicolas  esuUished  in  his  meUofoU 
chair  than  he  was  bericged  by  more  turboleot  sgiut 
They  were  the  citizens  of  Beeaofon,  his  sutyectji  i 
vBsaids,  according  to  the  fbtidal  law,  who,  igaia  tsi 
gent,  had  pronounced  the  faD  <tf  bis  temporsl  wthod 
The  citizens  of  Besanfon  were  detemioed  to  conq 
their  independence;  with  this  design  they  had  ska 
exiled  one  of  their  archlnabops,  and  would  penec 
others :  of  all  the  adversaries  who  could  oppose  Nico 
they  were  the  most  dangerous.  He  coukl  not  nd 
them  without  having  reconrae  to  the  emperw.  Nies 
at  this  fonaidable^  nn^u^^U^  ^  emperoc,  daii 
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ba  tkld,  bta  nght»,  md  obtained  from  Frederick  II,  in 
ibemosUid' December,  1231,  a  diploma  Tull  of  meoacea 
■gaait  (be  confederate  citizeii&  They  submitted,  but 
•itl)  tbe  firm  rewlution  of  again  attempting  to  gain 
tkdr  cinl  indqieadenGe.  Tbibuld  de  Kougeoont, 
TirooBt  d  BcMD^co,  ako  had  great  cootrovezws  with 
NT  BittiriKiik  This  Tiaoount  had  anogated  to  hlm- 
■If  £*et*  right!  in  tbe  ci^  formerly  exercised  by 
Oe  BM(n)|Mditan  anthority.  Nicolas  summoned  bim 
before  hit  IrUmnal,  and  demanded  an  account  of  bis 
Aam.  TlwTiscoantatfirrtreaated;  yetashispower 
*H  not  K  fbnnidable  as  that  of  tbe  dtizeos,  Nicolas 
bimKU,  mtboot  tbe  aid  of  the  emperor,  soon  brought 
bin  to  ago  a  formal  disavowal  of  bis  pntennons. 
This  occmTsd  in  12S2.  About  tbe  aanw  tine  NkolMb 
htriog  diffieal^  with  the  oonot  de  HratbeUirdt  who 
had  pcmitted  some  nsmpation  of  tbe  domains  of  the 
monb  of  LoK,  hesttated  not  to  excommunicate  him. 
yiailii,(lwn,waa  evidently  a  vigilant  and  firm  pr^ate. 
In  Uk  month  of  August,  1285,  be  was  in  Mayence, 
abacas  prince  of  the  em^Hre,  be  sat  in  the  councils 
rfFMcrickO.  He  Aed  Sept.  7, 1286,  while  returning 
fiom  tbb  dty.  In  the  last  century,  a  manuscript  work 
tf}rietedenavigny  was  found  preserved  at  ^teaux, 
enmled  OmeorJia  Ettanfftiionim  Nieolai  CruopoiiianL 
It  is  not  known  where  this  work  is  now  stored.  Tbe 
iBilHin  of  the  Bittoire  Httiraire  de  la  France  bare 
vuuei  tbe  name  of  this  writer.  See  Dunod  de  Cbar^ 
Uft.  HiAnrt  de  lEglm  de  Bettatfon,  i,  196 ;  Hoillard 
BrelMJk%  Hill.  D^fiom.  Frederici  11,  vol.  iv;  Gallia 
OriHlMaa  sAt^ToL  i^Hoefer,  JVom.  Bicg,  GilUrale, 
xxzfii,90CL 

inoolai  DB  Fl&k.   See  PlCk. 

Nloolaa  voM  Hof  (Nioolacs  a  Cdria),  better 
bowB  m  Hkelofa  Dtcm,  a  contemporary  of  Lntber, 
m,  like  lum,  fist  a  mcMik  in  ommection  with  the  Ro- 
aiA  Chadb  Fkom  1619  to  IKS  he  was  prior  of  the 
■WMteiy  it  SleteriNiig,  in  W^OfmbUtteL  In  July, 
IMS,  be  Ut  hti  poMtion,  because  be  had  Jtrfned  in  the 
Bttemstioe,  and  went  to  Bninswick,  where  Gottacbalk 
One  or  Cruiitt,  a  personal  friend  of  Lntber,  e^>ecially 
atneted  Yam  by  bis  evangelical  preaching.  For  a  time 
'Svim  occupied  himself  as  a  Bcboobnaster  at  Bruns- 
vKk,  bat  in  15S3  be  became  a  Lutheran  pastor  at  Stet- 
^  «hm  be  died,  Uarch  21, 1641.  H*  ia  best  known 
MtbeaaOMrtf  two  hymns,  wbicb  are  aUll  in  use  in  tbe 
Calm  Cksrcb,  and  bava  also  been  trandated  into 
Enit&ib.  The  me,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  hymns, 
i>  bu  Alkin  ()oU  in  der  H9h'  sei  Ehr,"  said  to  be  a  free 
■eKlffiBgoftbeoUj&jrMniuaf^e/uits,  "Gloria in excelsis 
Dea,'whjeb  ui  its  Greek  version,  do{a  Iv  ir^aroic 
bsd  Rfy  cidy  come  into  use  in  the  Eastern  Church 
•  tbe  "gnat  dtHEology,''  and  was  intnkluced  into  the 
luin  Cbmvb  about  tbe  year  860  by  St  Hilary,  Irishop 
af  Pbitien  (q.  v.).  The  German  version  was  pnb- 
S>b(d  ia  1^,  and  was  designed  to  take  the  place  of 
^  latia  "(Hma."  An  English  translation  is  to  be 
Anad  ta  tbe  iforanan //ytan^ooj^  No.  163,  where  it  ia 
nroncooa^  atcribed  to  Sdnecker  (''To God  on  high  all 
^■sv  be^  The  other  hymn,  a  very  popular  commsn- 
in  hTiDD,  ia  his  "  0  Lamm  Gottee  onschnldig,"  based 
<n  Ma  i,  29,  and  Ibnoded  on  tbe  ancient  Latin  hymn, 
"  iptm  Do,  qui  toIUa  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis." 
ii  a  tonlaled  in  JaeoHA'a  Pialmodia  Gtrmamca,  i,  16 
I  -  0  Umb  of  God,  OUT  Saviour^  (London,  1722),  and  by 
IVtcr  m  ScbaTs  Ckriit  n  Soitff,  p.  688.  See  Koch, 
i.  dMie/itK  Kirelunliedee,  i,  419  sq.:  Thtolo- 
liicka  Vwiweal-Itexiken,  8.V.  Dedns;  MiUer,  Siagtrt 
*JA«f(^d«Ci«n:t  (London,  1669),  p.  88;  Henog, 
fcat-gaiyHyiiiKii,  xix.  40S;  £MaeAe  ZtUadirifi  JUr 
Wmmciqfi  a.  ckrietL  Lebe»  ^Uished  by 
Sckiaikr,  Beriin,  1866) ;  Knspp,  E'Ki»gdiadur  lAedtr- 
•<^p.U27,i.r.  (B.F.) 

RldolM  DB  Ltba.  SeeLnA. 

BlOOlM  DK  Nabbobxb,  npcrioTfeiMiil  of  the  Cnw 


melite  Order,  was  Ikhd  In  Nacbonne,  or,  as  some  soi^MBe, 
in  Toulouse.  He  was  elected  vicar-general  of  tbe  order 
in  the  Eastern  countries  in  the  year  12d0,  and  Eupwior 
or  prior-general  of  all  the  congregation,  after  tbe  death 
of  Simon  Stockfin  1266.  Abnost  all  the  other  circum- 
stances of  his  life  are  unknown,  or  related  in  terms  which 
render  them  doubtful.  Thus  several  writers  of  tbe  or^ 
'der,  in  collecting  obscure  traditions,  have  even  attributed 
to  him  miracles.  His  principal  and  most  antbentic  title 
to  celebrity  is  a  wtvk  eUll  unpublished,  which  the  bib- 
Uograpbere  call  Sagitta  ignea  (the  fiery  arrow).  As  he 
recounts  in  it,  in  tmns  full  of  bittemeea,  the  faults,  tbe 
disorders  of  the  Oriental  Carmelites,  and  tbe  misfortunes 
which  have  been  thai  Just  ptmiabment,  tltis  wink  has 
been  aevoal  timet  quoted  1^  tbe  enemies  of  m<»aslje 
inatitutioiia.  See  C(tfdljKKCWfMi.p.M;  Aift  JM^. 
de  la  Fnmeet  six,  129. 

Nloolas,  Heml,  a  Dateb  Anabaptist,  was  bom  in 
Leyden  towards  the  close  of  tbe  16th  century.  We 
have  few  details  of  his  life.  We  encounter  him  aa 
tbe  Anabaptist  leader  after  Jorls  bsd  retit«d  from  that 
pomtion.  Nicolas  believed  himself  caUed  to  found  a 
new  religion,  which  be  named  tbe  Houte  of  Love.  He 
declared  himself  superior  to  Hoeea,  who  bad  tauf^t  only 
hope,  also  to  Christ,  who  bad  preached  only  faith,  while 
he,  Nioolai^  brought  to  men  the  doctrine  of  charity. 
That  did  not  prevent  him,  however,  from  excluding 
from  Memal  happiness  all  those  who  would  not  believe 
in  him.  His  principles,  expressed  by  bimself  in  some 
writings  such  as  the  Eva»gdiim  rtgidf  SeHitHtia  docv- 
meMalee,  Propketta  tpirittu  omoru,  Pocif  nper  ierram 
^tUicatio,  etot,  found  some  adberenta  among  the  Iowa 
peo|de  of  HoUand.  In  1640  he  engaged  in  a  discnsMM 
with  T.  H.  Volkard  Komheert,  wbo  also  wished  to  es- 
tablish a  new  hltb.  In  tbelast  quarter  of  the  J  6th  cen- 
tury, the  sect  of  FamiUsto  [see  Anabaptists],  which 
had  become  his  fbllowera,  after  David  Joris  abandoned 
them,  but  was  not  numerons,  endeavored  to  make  prose- 
lytes in  England.  They  J<dned  themselves  to  the 
Dutoh  congregation  in  London;  bnt  the  aevm  edicts 
pronounced  against  them  by  queen  Elisabeth  ratdBed 
thdr  attempu  at  proeelytism  futile,  and  they  soon  died 
ouL  See  Hoombeok,  Summa  eontrovernarHm;  Alt- 
ing,  Tkeologia  Biatorica;  Camden,  Amalet  (anote 
1680);  Fuller,  Ch.  But.  ix,  8,  §  86;  Wright,  Qum 
Mtebelk  <md  her  Timet,  ii,  168.    <J.  H.  W.) 

Woolaa,  Michel,  a  Protestant  French  Rational- 
ist, was  bom  Hay  22, 1810,  in  Nlmes.  After  having 
studied  at  Geneva  and  Strasbui^,  he  completed  his  edu- 
cation by  visiting,  from  1888  to  1884,  the  German  uni- 
versities pf  Halle,  Beriin,  aod  Hrfdelberg.  He  was  nom- 
inated suffragan  pastor  at  Bordeaux  in  June,  1884,  and 
pastor  in  ritle  at  Hetz  in  1886;  he  afterwards  went  to 
Uontauban,  where  from  1888  he  occupied  the  chair  of 
philoeophy  in  the  faculty  of  Protestant  theotf^.  Deep- 
ly versed  in  the  Oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical 
matters,  he  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  instruct 
tive  and  laborious  writers  of  the  Befi»med  Church  of 
France.  He  died  in  1874.  We  have  of  his  works,  In- 
etruction  Chr4tieime  &  Ftuage  dee  eatMutiAna  (Metx, 
1888, 18mo)  •^Ripotue  a  la  Ltttre  de  Fabbi  Lacordatre 
eur  h  eaittt  tUffe  (ibid.  1888,  8vo)  :—De  la  Destination 
du  tacarU  et  de  rhomme  de  lettret  (Paris,  1888,  8vo), 
translated  flrom  tbe  German  of  Fichu  i—De  FEckctisme 
(Paris,  1840, 8vo),  a  refutation  of  the  attacks  of  Pierre 
Leroux  -.  —  Qiuliptee  cotuidiratiotu  tttr  le  panUtUme 
(ibid.  1842, 8vo),  translated  into  En^ish:— Jmk-Am 
Saint  A  ndri,  eavieettei  ierite  fibid.  1848,  ISmoX  this 
notice  contains  two  articles  of  that  coaventionaliat,  ud 
among  other  things  the  recital  of  his  captivity  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ; — Introduction  a  Vitude  de 
rhieioire  de  phUoeophie  (ibid.  1649-60,  2  vols.  8vo)  :— 
Contidiratione  giniralet  tur  Pidie  et  le  developpement 
luiioriqtu  de  lapkOotapkie  0tritienne  (ibid.  1861, 8vo), 
translated  fnm  the  German  of  H.  '^'"'ff^T^p^W^ 
lavitttUtieriUdeLmreBt^i^iliidmt^^ 
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(Itnd.  1862,  8ro),  which  was  sharply  critidaed  by  U. 
NizBid  in  the  A  theHatun  of  Oct.  8, 1868  v—B^mrilaU' 
rmt  de  Nma  (Ntnus,  18H  >  ISino)  i~ffi$tmre 
det  artffte  nia  dm*  Is  diparUmeM  du  Card  (ibid.  1839, 
12iiio)  i—Dtt  thOrma  nl^fiauet  da  Jutft  pendant  It* 
deux  tUclu  antiritHrt  h  Fire  CAr^ffeme  (Paris,  1860, 
8vo):— ^udea  criliquei  titr  la  Bibk  (1862),  a  woric  of 
great  merit  for  its  scholarly  tnatment  of  the  subject, 
and  ooDtaining  perhaps  the  clearest  account  of  the  oon- 
tfoveisy  regarding  tiie  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as 
eanied  on  betwcMi  the  Kbool  of  De  Wette  and  Ewald 
and  the  extreme  Rationalisia  about  1885  in  Germany. 
Prof.  Nicolas  may  be  claved  among  the  moderate  Ra- 
tionalists, together  with  Coliiu  and  Coqiterel,  yet  he  had 
much  that  was  akin  to  the  conservative  sfHrit  of  Pres- 
sens^  M.  Miohel  Nicolas  founded,  in  connection  with 
HeascK  Michelant  and  Emile  Bdgin,  L'A  tufrone,  revue 
de  la  MoaJb,  in  which  he  insscted  several  articles;  and 
he  contributed  to  different  periodical  publications,  such 
as  V6vaiigdi»Ut  Is  libre  Excmm,  La  Revue  thioh- 
giquA,  of  Hontanban ;  £a  Aevue  de  tiiologie,  of  Straa- 
bu^;  Le  Courrier  dit  Gard,  Le BullOm  de  la  Societe  da 
Prote^antieme  Fiwif  ai$,  La  Liberti  de  peMer,  La  Revue 
Germanique,  etc  He  was  also  one  of  the  collaborators 
of  the  NouetUe  Bioffraphie  Ginirak.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Giniraie,  xxxvii,  1016 ;  Farrar,  Crit.  Hut.  qfFtte 
7'A<w^,p.804.448.  (J.U.W.) 

ITioolau  or  Gonstahtiiioplb,  an  Eastern  prelate 
of  note,  flouriahad  near  the  opening  (tf  the  l&h  centnry. 
He  waa  patriaAsh  ftom  AJ).  1084  to  1111,  and  wrote 
several  decrees  and  letters,  of  which  an  aeoonnt  is  given 
by  Cave  (ffuf.  Lit.  ii,  166,  ed.  BadL).  See  also  Fabri- 
ODS,  BOd,  Grae,  ti,  DSb. 

ITloolaiu  HAOiOTHKOiXtBETVS,  in  Eastern  prelate, 
flourished  aa  archbishop  of  Athens  in  the  L2th  ceutuiy, 
iji  the  reign  of  Manuel  Comnenus.  He  is  known  as  the 
author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Basilica.  See  Fabridu^ 
BibL  Gnee.  xi,  688;  Smith,  IXeL  of  Grade  and  Soman 
JJiog.  and Mythol  t.y. 

moole,  Nloolaa,  a  French  architect,  noted  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at 
Beaan^n  in  1701.  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  a  blacli- 
smith ;  but  on  vtuting  Paris  be  determined  to  relinquish 
hifl  oocnpatios,  cntend  the  free  school  of  Bkmdel,  and 
after  studying  some  time  under  that  master  he  returned 
to  Besanfon,  and  was  comniisuoDed  to  erect  the  church 
of  Refuge,  of  which  the  beautiful  facade  has  often  been 
engraved.  He  afterwards  executed  the  plan  for  the 
ouUegiate  church  of  St.  Anne  of  Soleure,  and  waa  in- 
vited by  the  authorities  of  that  dty  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  the  work.  The  church  of  the  Hagdaleu, 
at  Besanpon,  is  also  the  work  of  Nicole,  but  it  was  not 
completed.  These  two  latter  works  have  been  justly 
criticised  as  to  the  details.  Nicole  bad  a  very  lively 
imagination,  and  drew  bis  designs  with  great  facility ; 
but  his  edidces  liave  none  of  that  ever-attractive  sim- 
plicity which  pre-eminently  disUnguishes  the  antique, 
Nicole  was  honored  with  the  confldence  of  several  suc- 
cessive intendanU  of  the  province  of  Franche-Ck>nite, 
and  waa  consotted  oomeming  all  afchitectural  projects. 
He  died  at  Desanpon  in  1784.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hid.  f^Ox  Fine  ArU,  p.  617. 

NIoole,  Ptoxre,  a  cddnated  Janaenist,  and  dis- 
tinguished inmate  of  Port-Royal  (q.  v,),  was  bom  at 
Chartres,  France,  Oct.  19, 162&  At  the  age  of  fborteen, 
when  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  complete  command  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  his  father  sent  him  to  Paris  to  stndy 
phtloeopfay  and  thetdogy.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  redosoaof  POTt-Royal,  who,  desirous  of  attach- 
ing to  themselves  a  man  of  such  promise,  induced  him 
to  Jmn  thdr  order,  l^oole  began  then  to  devote  part 
of  hie  time  to  the  instmcUon  ^  the  youth  brought  up 
in  that  institution.  After  studying  theology  for  three 
years  be  applied  for  a  licowe;  but  the  prindples  he  had 
imUbed  were  not  approved,  dthw  by  the  theok>gical 


fhcul^  of  Paris,  or  that  of  any  other  Roman  Galbali 
nnivenity,  and  be  had  to  remain  content  with  the  d< 
gree  of  B.A.,  which  he  took  in  19^.  The  leisure  wm 
forced  npm  him  by  want  of  emirioymmt  the  stal 
he  devoted  to  the  intereata  itf  the  ixMsmanity  of  Port 
Royal,  where  he  resided  a  while,  and  helped  I>r,  Aroan 
[see  Arhauu]  in  writing  several  works  in  defeoce  o 
Jansenios,  and  of  his  doctrine.  In  1664  Nicole  wca 
with  Amaud  to  Chatillon,  near  Paris,  where  he  wrH 
against  ttie  Calviniata  and  tlie  relaxed  C•suisa^  for  tli 
avowed  purpose,  aoooiding  to  Jervia,  of  giving  pnfati 
proof  of  his  leal  for  aietne  faith.  In  1676  Niecfc  w| 
induced  to  seek  again  for  holy  order*.  He  was  refiM 
the  necessary  consent  by  the  btsbop  of  Cluutrea,  wl| 
disapproved  of  Nicole's  Janaenialic  ofnnions.  Skii 
was,  however,  evidently  rather  rejoiced  than  aniwyf 
at  thus  being  afforded  an  excuse  for  remaining  in  a  pi 
sition  where  be  waa  not  too  near  tbe  van  in  the  ba 
tie  (rf  oontroverqr.  Tct  in  bio  own  pmviiMe,  as  a  d({ 
ical  and  polemical  logicun,  be  was  Iwld  and  unooij 
promising;  and  it  was  not  from  the  defeooe  of  his  prij 
d pies,  but  from  their  too  con^icuous  championship,  Ih 
be  shrunk.  In  cmiseqnenoeof  a  letter  he  had  addrtssi 
to  pope  Innocent  XI  for  the  bishops  of  Sl  Pons  si 
Arras,  and  of  tbe  death  of  tbe  duchess  of  Longuevil 
tbe  most  zealous  iHvtector  of  tbe  Jansenista,  he  w. 
obliged  to  leave  Fnuwe  in  1679,andtetiied  to  Belgul 
He  cnme  badt,  however,  bi  1688,  and  took  a  gnat  psrt! 
two  celebrated  quarrels  of  tbe  time — tiiat  of  the  ttuS 
suited  to  monastic  institutions,  where  be  joined  HtdnQ 
in  defending  devotion  to  science  and  learning  in  pli 
of  pure  asceticism;  and  tliat  conccming  gnietitm, 
which  he  opposed  the  devotees  of  that  mental  epidem 
He  waa  a  man  of  simple  halnta  and  can^  mind, « 
some  ludieroua  Ineidenta  faave  been  tcAd  arising  out ' 
his  absence  of  mind.  HedkdNov.I1.169&  Hiawo^ 
are  many  and  voluminous.  He  was  the  iwinct[Ml  i 
that  of  La  Logiqw,  on  PArt  de  Penter  (1668),  kooj 
as  the  Port-Royal  Logic  Of  the  first  three  vtrinmeil 
La  PerpHuite  dela  Foide  F^iee  Ca'holiyne  lotdti 
rjEucharidie,  which  is  generally  an  tdatcd  with  t 
name  of  Ainuid,  Nicole  is  known  to  have  been  the  pri 
dpal  writer  (see  Jervie,  ii,  14, 16).  Hinno  ndmitcd  « 
logical  cleanieas  with  which  Nicole  in  this  woric  tbm 
the  imposnUlity  of  one  mind  sufficiently  examinii^ 
But^ects  connected  with  reli^on  to  furm  a  creed  '. 
itself -on  the  principle  private  judgment;  and  stat 
that  the  difficulty  so  ingeniously  set  forth  suggested 
him  the  8oq>tical  ailment  in  his  "  Dialoffuee  on  Ni 
oral  Beligbm."  Nieale'aprindpal«urk8ai«,Z«*in<4 
et  let  vititmnairet,  on  UUm  mtr  FMMaie  ima 
noire  [Anon.]  {k  Hons,  1696,  9  vols.  12aio>:— 
(Paris,  1806, 18mD)  —TraiU  de  la  grace  giniraie  (17| 
2  vols.  Umo)  :—EpigramMaatm  deltctn^  (1669,  ISmt 
— Ettaie  de  Morale,  oonUnta  en  ditiere  traitit  s*r  p 
tieun  devoirw  important  (Paris,  1783,  etc  2a  vols,  in  S 
12mo),  which  la  an  able  eiqMsition  erf"  the  sabject  In 
the  Cartesian  stand-point.  See  Gonjct,  ffiMt,  dela  tit 
det  ouvragea  de  IficoU  (1788,  12mo) ;  Beatwgne,  Vie 
Nicole  {HiO,  da  Port-Rofol,  vol.  iv) ;  Saveriot,  F' 
dee  PkHotophet  Modenei  (vol.  i) ;  ^cdroo,  Mimoir 
xxix,  285-888;  Noav.  Did.  HieU  etc  a.  v.;  Fm^ 
Cgdop.  s.  V. ;  Jervis,  Hitt,  Ch.  of  France  (Lood.  181 
2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  14  sq.;  Hagenbadi,  ffitt,  ofDoetriit 
voLii,§2^p.824;  and  the  lil«atuce  ^ipended  to^ 
article  POvr-BoTAU   (J.N. P.) 

NltMdl,  Alexander,  a  noted  Rngliah  prehte,  i^ 
bom  in  1798.  He  was  canon  of  Christ  Church  and  1 
gins  professor  of  Hebrew  in  tbe  UniveniQr  of  Oxfoi 
and  was  noted  for  bis  knowledge  of  tbe  Orieni 
tongues.  While  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian  libra 
he  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the  USS.  brought  from  t 
East  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  which  waa  pu^ahed,  u 
gained  him  great  reputation.  He  ahu  nndertuok  n 
nearly  completed  the  general  catakgne  of  tbe  Easte 
MSS.  b^pm  about  one  hundred  jjears  before  by  U 
After  his  dea^#i^9M«XMi)^tona  was  pabGsh 
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wkb  *  neiiKMr  (1660, 8vo).  NIcoD  died  in  18S8.  See 
Cbuibcn,  Bkff.  Did.  of  EmmaU  Smttmat,  W,  92 ;  Al- 
SMK,Dict.<tf  BriLand  Aum-.Autkon,  voL  ii,  ^.T. 

nicoU,  Robert,  an  Engluh  wriur  of  poetry  of  a 
rttigMai  coloring,  was  bora  in  Penluhire,  Scotlajid,  in 
lan.  He  worked  too  hard  and  too  fast  for  his  consti- 
inkn,  md  paid  the  penalty  by  an  eariy  death,  which 
mmd  n  itt7.  He  puUidied  a  Tolame  of  Sta^  aad 
Ifria  (in()>  A  ncond  TolaiDe  <X  his  poenia,  wUh  nu- 
DtruoMililitionB  and  a  merooir  of  his  life,  waa  published 

UriLJabDstone  im%  12mo;  Sd  ed.  1852, 12mo;  4th 
A 1857,  12dm).  AnxHig  his  beat  piecea  are  "  We  are 
BiMhren''iiid"Thooghi«of Heaven."  SeeTaittMaff- 
oM.lfttt;  WettauMler Ret.  xxuvii,  219  sq.;  Allibone, 
DicLo/Brit,ai^Awter.AulAora,t.v. 

nodllat  Chablcs-Dohikiqitk,  a  French  educator 
B«c  was  bom  in  Ptssy-ForiUe  Aug.  4,  1758.  He 
cwiaaMd  hit  studies  in  the  College  of  Rouen,  and 
c»  IB  hrii  to  flnirii  then  in  the  Coll^  of  Sainte- 
Brtt,  when  he  vta  pnfeMir  and  prefect  when  the 
Itmbtioo  broke  out  Being  then  charged  with  the 
cdneaUoa  of  the  son  of  U.  de  Choisetd-Gouffier,  in  1790 
VuDlle  eoodacted  this  pu[al  to  his  fcther,  ambassador 
ftm  Fnaee  to  CoaMantinopl«.  Three  years  after  Ni- 
eoQc  vcBt  to  SL  FHersbuig,  and  tbei«  foonded  a  boanl- 
Be«haol,  which  soon  attracted  the  diildren  oTtbe  first 
■kit  tedlies  of  that  cajutal,  and  in  the  ^rectioD  of 
wkieb  be  was  aided  bv  other  French  eederiastics,  par- 
lialaily  by  the  abb^  Iterre  Nicolaii  Salandre,  who  died 
ncv-geacral  of  Fkri*  July  18,  1889.  The  duke  de 
l&belira,  fnander  and  ^vemor  of  Odeesa,  called  tin 
■bbe  Sicdle  to  that  dnr.who  was  then  given  by  the  em- 
ptnr  Alexander  the  tide  of  visitor  of  all  the  Catholic 
ckatebcaorSaathemRinna.  Later  Nicolle  became  the 
£r»xaro(tbe  Kdwiiea  Lyceum,  and  he  displ^red  an 
•dmirAle  derotiaa  during  •  frightful  peetiknGe  which 
Mtfed  Odessa  in  1813L  Certain  budnea*  took  him 
ipia  to  Paris  b  1817,  and  Louis  XVIII  appoinl«d  him 
m  of  bnhoDorary  almoners.  On  his  return  to  Russia, 
tke  ibbe  Nicdle  was  bo  much  annoyed  by  the  Russian 
dt^tjeakwa  of  his  soecess,  that  he  laid  tlown  his  coot- 
■mm  and  mnnied  to  France,  where  be  icoeired  In 
HJO  the  Ok  of  member  of  the  Royal  Comidl  of  Public 
laWfaaioB.  Feb.  27,  1821,  he  became  rector  of  the 
^cadoay  of  Partly  and  co-operated  with  his  Ivotber  in 
■Mori^  a  bouse  of  edncation  destined  to  replace  the 
udnit  CoUeRe  of  Sainte-Barbe,  and  which  hu  become 
^CtOepRoOm.  The  rectorship  of  abb4  NicoUe  fur^ 
B<to  a  coioua  e|dsode  in  the  history  of  Froich  public 
iutnetioa.  Nov.  18,  J822,  he  jov^ded  fbr  the  first 
liiK  over  Uie  openii^;  searion  of  the  medial  fhcnl^, 
Deigenettes  prooonnoed  the  fhneral  eulogy  of 
HtlU,  sn  incumbent,  like  himself,  of  the  medical 
ii>n.  TheitDdenUhadneverseaiabbi^Nicolle,whom, 
^mm,  they  knew  by  reputatitm  as  the  psMtcular 
frinl  of  the  duke  de  RicbeUeo,  then  vety  unpopular  in 
Uicifaeity  ef  re^MnsiUe  ndnister.  This  ^^uted  flg- 
mt  wbieb  they  atw  in  the  pnridential  eh^r,  instwd 
t'tte  DMaly  and  ftwlcSB  form  of  Cnvier,  exdted  at  first 
■biqitrings  and  annnura.  Where  it  was  necessary  to 
'^\fm  topect  upon  a  hostile  and  almost  seditious  an- 
'^f^  Ibe  abbe  flattered  through  weakness,  promising 
^  gnod  win  to  tlue  undiadplined  crowd,  who  did  not 
*"b  it,  nd  who  replied  by  furious  clamors  to  the  obse- 
gws  dwBwgie  which  the  rector  timidly  delivered. 
^"BEMttes  came  afterwards,  and,  far  from  calming, 
assented  the  maliciods  passions  whl^  animated 
MKinblT,  One  phrase,'  in  which  the  orator  allnded 
">  tltt  Christian  death  of  Prof.  Hall^  was  awkwardly 
by  him  three  tiroes,  and,  exaggerated  by  fcest- 
iKKMed  the  exhibition  of  a  scandaloos  dislike^ 
%  pv  eomedr  was  ever  more  hissed.  A  fow  days 
V  the  Scbooi  of  Medicine  was  disbanded,  and  iUus- 
pnAssMB  were  fofCTcr  ezdnded  fhim  it,  with  the 
""f^  of  Dngenettei  and  AntoiK  Dnbt^  who  en- 
'v'iiifrin  after  the  Bevolutioii  of  1880.  The  oOee 


of  rector  having  been  suppressed  in  1824,  thhi  Nicolle 
retained  bis  position  in  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  In- 
Btructimi,  and  was  permitted  to  retire  Aug.  17,  1830. 
He  was  nn  officer  of  Uie  L^on  of  Honor  aftwllay,  1835, 
andbeeaoM  In  1827  honorary  canon  of  Paria  and  Tlen^ 
general  of  that  diocese.  He  died  in  Soisy-eous-Engfaleo 
(Seine^t-Oise)  Sept  2, 18S6.  After  his  return  to  pri- 
vate life  he  occupied  himself  with  writing  his  ideas  uptn 
education,  and  published  thetn  under  the  Utle  of  Plan 
d'educatiOH,  ou  projei  ifiui  co/tt^  nouveau  (Paris,  1888, 
8vo).  See  F^^Ipaz,  Vie  de  FAbbt  A'iatUe  (1667,  8to)} 
De  Beanrepaire,  Natiee  mr  PAibi  NkoUe  (18fi9, 8vo).— 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirate,  xxxviii,  1  sq. 

Ntoc^ponlo,  CoMSTAKTiH,  a  Greek  philotogiat  of 
note,  waa  bom  at  ftnyma  In  ITM,  of  a  fkmily  mginal- 
ly  from  Andriasena,  in  the  Korea.  He  commenced  hia 
studies  in  Smyrna  and  finished  them  in  Bucharest,  under 
the  akilfhl  Hellenist  lampros  Photiades.  Nicoloponlo 
early  made  himself  known  by  his  poems  in  modem 
Greek.  He  went  to  France  while  young,  and  earned  hia 
living  by  private  lessons;  he  afterwards  taught  Greek 
literature  tn  the  Atheneum  of  Paris,  and  finally  became 
attachedtotbelibraryoftbelnMitnlc.  He  had,  through 
economy,  and  by  imposing  up<w  himself  great  priva- 
tions, made  a  rich  collection  books,  which  he  d»- 
ngned  for  the  city  of  Andrisena.  In  1840  he  obtain- 
ed a  pension,  and,  preparing  to  retire  to  Greece,  he 
sent  to  that  country  several  boxes  of  books ;  but  in 
beating  the  volumes  upon  his  arm  to  remove  the  dust 
from  them,  fae  inflicted  upon  himself  a  wound  which 
soon  became  aggravated  in  as  alarming  manner.  Nic- 
olopouh)  waa  carried  to  the  hoq)ital  named  L*Hdtel- 
Dieo,  Paris,  where  he  died,  June  15,  1841.  lie  had 
made  no  will,  and  left  no  heirs.  The  Domaine  caused 
the  rest  of  his  library  to  be  sold  at  a  villainous  price. 
The  masterpiece  of  Nicolopoulo  is  an  Ode  iur  h  prio' 
(emps  (Greek,  with  a  French  translation,  Paris,  1817, 
8vo).  He  was  the  coDaborator  of  several  literary  Jour- 
nals, and  of  the  Aerae  ew^opMigve,  to  which  be  fur- 
nished,  am<mg  other  articles,  a  "  Notice  sur  la  vie  et  lee 
^ts  de  Rhigas."  He  undertook  himsdf  a  periodical 
review  in  modem  Greek,  entitled  VAbeille,  which  had 
three  numbers,  1819-21 ;  later  he  published  at  his  own 
expense,  and  to  be  distributed  gratis  to  Ibe  students  of 
Athens  and  ^gina,  another  philological  review,  entitled 
JmpUer  PtPt^eUtmim — one  number  appeared  (Paris, 
1886)  8vo).  He  pbced  at  the  bead  of  the  DialogMe  Mr 
la  rtrntatim  Grregtte  of  Greg.  Zalik  a  "INsconrs  ad- 
drees^  k  tous  les  Jeunes  Grecs  sur  llmpt^ance  de  la  lit- 
tAsture  et  de  la  philosophic  Grecques"  (in  Greek).  He 
revised  the  Greek  text  of  the  SucUde  of  F.  Peyrard 
(E^ris,  1814-18),  and  of  the  Almagate  of  Ptolemeus 
pnUiriied  by  the  abb^  Halma  (1817).  A  musical  anuf 
teur  and  pufril  uf  Fdtis,  NicoI^mmiIo  waa  the  editor  of 
the  /ntrodiicfMMi  <t  la  thiorie  Hibt  praHque  de  la  mu- 
lique  ecclitiattigue  of  Chrysantbe  de  Hedyte,  and  of  the 
DoxaeHha,  a  coUecrion  of  noted  hymns  of  the  Greek 
Church,  c^Iected  and  arranged  by  Gr^goire  Lampada-' 
rios  (1821,  8vo).  He  was  corresponding  member  uf  the 
ArchiBological  Institute  of  Rome.  See  La  Prate,  Dec 
18,  1841 ;  Qu^rard,  Frasce  LiHir.  s.  v.;  F^tis,  Biogra- 
phie  mirertelle  det  muticiait,  s.  v.— Hoefer,  A'our,  BitHf, 
Genirale,  xxxviii,  10. 

NloomttchtiB  OP  Gerasa,  a  Meo- Pythagorean 
philosopher  who  flourished  in  the  times  of  the  Antt^ 
nines*  probably  horn  about  140  to  ICiO  A.D.,  is  noted  as 
the  author  of  ArUkmHica  (FWis^  lfi88;  Leipni^  1817; 
and  again  in  1861, 1866,  and  1867),  In  which  be  teacbw 
the  pre-existence  of  numbers  before  the  furmatitai  of 
the  world  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  where  they  ctm- 
stituted  an  archetype,  in  conformity  with  which  he  or- 
dered all  things.  Nicomachus  thus  reduces  the  Pytha- 
gorean numbers,  as  Philo  reduces  the  ideas,  to  thoughta 
of  God.  Nicomachus  defines  number  as  definite  quan- 
tity (wXqdoc  dptff/((iw,  i,  7).  In  titeyBcoXoYo^fra 
Ap^nn»A  (which  U  in  the  Atte£«lKMa(^Q^^ 
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and  is  neiibed  to  tbU  Nicoauehtu),  he  expoonda  the 
nystkal  MgniSotioa  of  tbe  fint  ten  onmbwi,  aeoonluig 
to  which  niunbet  1  wu  God,  nuon,  the  principle  of 
form  uid  goodnee^  and  2  the  principle  of  ioeqiiality  and 
cbanRe,  of  matxec  and  evil,  etc.  The  ethteal  [ffoblem 
for  man,  he  teaehe%  ia  solved  by  retiteuent  from  the 
oontactof  impurity,  and  reunioa  with  God.  See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  CIuM.  Biog.  ii,  1196;  Fabridas,  BibU  Grac  v, 
629.  CJ.H.W.) 

NioomedAa,  tbe  leat  of  a  Chra«h  eooncil,  which 
was  held  there  in  866,  and  at  which  Eteueerioa  joined 
the  AriMM  (q.  v.},  was  the  cqiital  of  andeni  Kthynia, 
and  is  ettuatod  at  the  WHtb-easteni  angle  of  the  Gulf 
of  Astaciu,  in  the  Propontis,  now  called  the  Bay  of  Is* 
mid.  It  was  built  iboat  A.D.  264  by  NicoroedeB  I,  who 
made  it  tbe  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  it  soon  became 
me  of  the  moot  magnificent  and  flouiisbiag  cities  in  tbe 
world,  and  some  of  tbe  later  Roman  emperon^  such  as 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  the  Great,  selected  it  fstr 
theittempwaiyresideDee.  Indeed,  it  was  ftom  this  pdaoe 
that  the  lint  decree  of  proscripdon  of  tbe  Christians 
went  forA  tbrougbout  the  emfure,  making  the  name 
of  IKocleUan  infamous  in  history.  See  DiocurriAN. 
Nicomedea  suffered  greatly  from  earthquakes  and  the 
attacks  of  the  Goths.  Constantine  died  at  a  royal  villa 
in  the  immediata  Tidnity.  Hannibal  committed  sui- 
ode  in  a  caatU  done  hj.  It  was  tlie  birthplace  of  the 
histtnian  Arrian,  Tbe  small  town  of /mU  or /anifami 
now  occupies  its  site,  and  contains  many  relics  of  an- 
cient Niomnedea. 

The  coundl  was  caUed  by  tbe  empress  Irene,  who 
was  present  with  her  son  Constantine,  and  addressed 
the  assembly.  The  decree  of  and  the  passages  from 
the  fathm  read  at  Niccaw«nxepeated,andthe  former 
were  again  subacribed.  Tbe  action  of  the  Coondl  of 
ConstantioDple  against  image- worship  was  anathema- 
tised, and  the  meowiy  of  Germanus  of  Constantinople, 
John  of  Damascus^  and  llewge  of  Cyprus  held  up  to 
Tmeration.  Twm^-twoctOMiaofdisdpliiN  ware  pub- 
lished: 

L  Insists  npmi  the  proper  obMrrations  of  the  canons 
of  The  Chnrcb. 

S.  ForUda  to  eonsecrate  those  lAo  do  not  know  the 
Ftalter,  and  will  not  promise  to  obserre  the  eancms. 

s.  Fbrblds  princes  to  elect  bishops. 

T.  PwUds  to  eonsecrate  any  ehardi  or  ahar  In  wblcb 
Images  are  not  contained. 

llTForWds  those  who  are  not  ordalnad  to  read  in  the 
47naxls  tnm  the  Ambon. 

U  and  1&  Forbid  plurality  ot  beneflco^  and  Inznry  in 
dress  ammig  the  dergy, 

Ml  ForbiOB  doable  monaatarlesfbr  men  and  for  women. 

^is  coundl  was  not  for  a  long  time  recognised  in 
France.  The  grounds  upon  which  tbe  French  Irishops 
opposed  it  are  contained  in  the  cdebrated  Caroline 
Books,  written  by  order  of  Charlemagne.  Their  chief 
objections  were  Uiese :  1.  That  no  Western  tnshops,  ex- 
cept the  pope  by  bis  legates,  were  present  2.  That  the 
dedsion  was  contrary  to  their  custom,  which  was  to  use 
images,  but  not  in  any  way  to  worship  them.  8.  That 
the  council  was  not  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
Church,  nor  was  its  decision  in  accordance  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Caroline  Books  were  answered 
by  pope  Adrian,  but  with  little  effect  as  far  as  the 
Galilean  Church  was  concerned,  which  continued  long 
afterwards  to  reject  this  council  altogether.   (J.  H.  W.) 

IflOOniftdeB,  a  Christian  of  some  distinctimi  at 
Rome,  who,  daring  the  rage  of  Domitian'e  persecution, 
A.D.  98,  did  all  he  oonld  to  serve  tbe  afficted  (bUowers 
of  Christ:  comforting  the  poor,  visiting  tbe  confined, 
exhorting  the  wavering,  and  confirming  the  faithful. 
For  thus  acting  he  was  seiced  by  the  ferocious  band  of 
power,  sentenced  as  a  Christian,  and  scourged  to  death ; 
through  which  he  passed  to  meet  the  apiworing  sen- 
tence of  bis  Lord.    See  Fox,  jBpwb  qf  Mmiyg,  p.  14. 

Nlcon.   See  Niko.n. 

Niconlans  is  the  name  given  by  RuMian  dissent- 
m  to  tbe  OTthodox  members  of  the  Established  Church 


who  aocepted  tbe  reforms  introduced  by  patriarch  1 
am  in  1654.    See  tbe  article  Nikon. 

Nioop'oUa  (NucowaXif,  city  of  victery)^  a  dl 
mentioned  in  Tit  iii,  12  as  the  place  where,  at  tbe  tii 
of  writing  that  epistle,  Paul  was  intending  to  pass  tl 
coming  winter,  and  where  he  wished  Titos  to  mc 
him,  Titus  was  at  this  time  in  Crete  (TiL  i,  5).  T 
subscription  to  the  ^>istle  assumes  that  the  apostle  w 
at  NioopoUa  when  be  wrote;  but  we  cannot  coidii 
this  from  tbe  form  of  expresnon.  We  should  rather  j 
fer  that  be  was  elsewbo^  poadUy  at  Epheaus  or  Ci 
inth.  He  nrgea  tiiat  no  time  ahoidd  be  loat  (mn^ 
aov  IXBitv) ;  hence  we  oondude  that  winter  was  n«ai 

Nothing  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  epistle  itself  to  deti 
mine  which  Nicopolls  is  here  intended.  There  wt 
cities  of  this  name  in  Aria,  Africa,  and  Europe,  a 
many  o(  them  have  been  advocated  in  this  connectii 
The  qnestiMi,  however,  ia  in  nalilgr  ooafined  to  thi 
of  these  {daces  at  nosl;  One  Nioopcdis  was  iaThn 
nearthebordenofHacedonia.  The sobecriptioo  (wUl 
however,  is  of  bo  aathmity)  fixes  on  this  place,  eaU 
it  the  Macedonian  Nieopolis:  and  snch  ia  tbe  view 
Chrysustom  and  Theodoret.  De  Wette's  objection 
tlus  opinion  (Patloral  Brirfe,  p.  21),  that  tbe  f^iace  < 
not  esist  till  Tti^aa>  leifpi,  appeal*  to  be  a  miaial 
Another  Nioopidis  was  in  Cilida;  and  Scbradsc  (J 
^;iM(ef/*aii^,  1,116-119)  pfooouncea  furtluB;  bnttl 
opinion  ia  ooaneeted  with  a  pecnUar  themy  regardi 
tbe  apoatle'k  JonmeysL  We  have  little  doubt  that  J 
nme^  view  ia  onrcct,  and  tiiat  the  FkuUne  meop 


Coin  of  Nicopolls  In  Eptnu.  (From  the  Britlsii  Unseal 

was  tbe  eelebmted  d^  of  Epiros  ("  scritrit  Apoetdoa 
Nioopoli,  qnm  in  Actiaco  Httore  uta,"  Jeronw,  Prm 
ix,  196).  For  arrangements  of  Paul's  joameya,  whl 
will  baimonize  with  this,  and  with  tbe  other  t»cu 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  see  Birka,  Bom  Apo$toUtv, 
296-804;  and  Conybean  and  Howsod,  L^e  and  £^ 
ofSU  PaiU  (8d  «d.),  ii.  664-678.  It  is  very  possible, 
is  observed  thne,  tbtf  Paol  was  arrested  at  Ntcop^ 
and  taken  tbence  to  Rome  for  hb  final  trial.  It  ii 
curious  and  interesting  drenmstance,  when  vre  loolc 
the  matter  from  a  BibUcal  p(Hnt  of  view,  that  many 
tbe  handsomest  parts  of  the  town  were  built  by  Hci 
tbe  Great  (Josepbns,  An/,  xvi,  6, 3),  It  is  likdy  enoa 
that  many  Jews  lived  there.  Moreover,  it  was  convi 
iently  aitnated  for  apoaltdie  joam^  in  the  cmM 
parts  of  Adiua  and  Haceduda,  and  alao  to  the  oori 
ward,  when  cbnrdies  perhaps  were  founded.  St  Pi 
had  long  before  preached  tbe  Goapd  at  least  on  \ 
confines  of  Illyricum  (Bom.  xv,  19),  and  soon  after  I 
very  period  under  conridemtinn  Titus  himself  was 
on  a  misBkm  to  Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv,  10). — Smith. 

This  dly  was  founded  Iqr  Angaataa  in 
tka  of  the  battle  of  Actiun,  and  stood  apon  the  pli 
where  his  land-forces  encamped  before  that  batde.  Fit 
the  mainland  of  Epirus,  on  Uie  nwth,  a  promoatory  p 
jects  some  five  miles  in  tbe  line  of  the  shore,  and 
there  separated  by  a  channel  half  a  mile  wide  from  i 
opponte  coast.  This  chanitel  forms  the  entrance  of  t 
Gulf  of  Ambradus,  which  lies  within  tbe  promonto 
The  na\'al  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  0 
and  AcliuB,  ftom  which  it  took  ita  name,  and  wbi 
AnUmy's  camp  was  statimed,  stood  on  the  point  fod 
ing  tbe  soath  side  of  the  diannel.  Tbe  provnootor;^ 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  iathn 
Upon  it  Augg^,^^s^^p^^^(t«  standing  oped 
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Mght,  frtm  which  h«  ooald  command  both  th«  giUf 
ud  the  gea.  After  the  Tictory  he  encloaed  the  place 
vbetc  his  tent  was  [ritcbed,  dedicated  it  to  Neptune, 
md  finnded  on  the  isthmus  the  city  of  Nicopolia  (Dion 

fi;  Stnbo,  vii,  p.  824),  and  made  it  a  Roman  col* 
«T-  U  was  Dot  more  than  some  thirty  years  old  when 
nsied  by  the  ipoetle,  aiU  yet  it  wu  then  the  chief 
ritr  of  Western  Greece.  The  prosperity  of  Nicopolis 
•SI  of  thott  dimtian.  It  had  follen  to  luin,  but  was 
ntORd  by  the  emperor  Julian.  After  being  destroyed 
by  the  Goths,  it  was  sgain  restored  by  Jastinian,  and 
*<Mtiiuwd  fcr  a  time  the  capital  of  Epiros  (Haroertin. 
/><ua,  9;  Procopius,  BfL  Godt,  ir,  22).  Dnring  the 
Uiddle  Ages  the  new  town  of  Prwesa  was  built  at  the 
pHnt  of  the  pnmontory,  and  Nicopolis  was  deserted. 
The  ranainB  of  the  dty  still  visible  show  iw  former  ex- 
fat  sod  impottance.  They  cover  a  large  portion  of  the 
vtimm.  Wordsworththusdescribesthesite:  "Akifty 
*dl  ^KDs  a  deaolate  plain ;  to  the  north  of  it  rises,  on 
1  distant  bill,  the  shattered  actM  of  a  theatre;  and  to 
^  west  tbe  extended,  though  broken,  line  of  an  aqne- 

connects  the  distant  mountains  with  the  main  snb- 
jn  of  the  pctnre— the  city  itseir  (ffrwwc,  p.  229  sq.). 
IWr  are  also  the  rmns  of  a  mediMval  castle,  a  quad- 
'VKolar  stnictnre  of  brick,  and  a  email  theatre,  on  the 

ambj  plain  on  which  the  ci^  chiefly  stood,  and 
*UA  is  nmr  dieary  and  desolate  {Journal  of  R.  G.  S. 

Leake,  NortMan  Gneer,  i,  185  sq.;  Cellarius, 
GMfT.  i,  1080).  Tbe  name  given  to  tbe  niins  is  Pako- 
VIL-F 


prtvtta,  or  "Old  Prevesa."— Kitto.  See  Bowen,  J/Aos 
and KpinUf^.'in  ;  Meriva)^,  A(»nr,iii,827,826;  Smith, 
Did.  of  GrKk  and  Roman  Geogr.  s.  v. ;  Lewin,  Lift  and 
EpittUt  of  St,  Paul  (4tD  ed.),  ii,  BM  sq. ;  Krenkel,  Pau- 
bu  der  Apottel  (Leipsic,  1869),  p.  108. 

Nicqnet,  Homorat,  an  ascetic  French  anthor,was 
bom  in  Avignon  August  29, 1585.  Admitted  in  1602 
into  tbe  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  taught  rheloKc  and 
philosophy  during  several  years ;  his  superiors,  iiiformed 
of  his  merit,  called  him  to  Rome,  where  they  intrusted 
to  htm  the  double  duties  of  censor  of  the  books  and  the- 
ologian of  the  provQst-generaL  On  his  return  to  France 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  pulpit,  and  sought  less  to 
please  than  to  reach  and  edify  bis  hearers.  Then  he 
directed  successively  the  colleges  of  his  order  at  Caen, 
Bourges,  and  Rouen.  In  this  latter  city  be  established, 
under  tbe  name  of  (Eiarret  dt  la  Muii-icorde,  a  charita- 
ble society  designed  to  aid  the  poor  and  the  fdck.  He 
died  at'Rouen  May  22,  1667.  We  have  of  his  works, 
Le  Combat  de  Genive,  ou  faltificationtfaita  pour  Geneve 
ffl  la  tratifhtion  f'ranfoiie  du  Nouvtau  Teilammt  (La 
Fleche,  1621. 8vo;  Alen^on,  1638, 8vo)  —Apologie  pour 
Vordre  de  Fontevrauld  (Paris,  l&tl,  8vo): — IJiitoire  de 
tordrm  de  Fonlevrauld  (ibid.  1642,  4to;  Angers,  1642, 
1686,  4to) ;  it  was  composed  at  the  entreaty  of  the  nuns 
of  this  order,  and  dedicated  to  their  superior-general, 
Jean  Baptiste  de  Bourbon: — Gloria  Beati  Roberfi  de 
A  ririttllo  (La  Ft^che,  1647, 12mo) ;  the  life  of  this  per- 
Bonaffe  is  already  found  in  French  in  the  preceding  work : 
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— Titubu  taneta  Crvdt,  mk  Atriona  H  wtj/tterwrn  tUuU 
Crucii  CP•ri^  1648, 1676, 9vo;  Anvere,  1670,  I2mo)  :— 
Pkj/tiogmmia  humaaa  iHh  iv  dUUncta  (Lyous,  1618, 4to) : 
— De  tmOo  mgeio  GcMdt  (ibid.  1658,  8vo)  t—La  Vie 
de  Ifkottu  GilbtTi,  hitlUvtmar  de  tordn  de  PAmmiaade 
(I^ris,  16j^  8vo)  i—La  Vie  de  etnnte  Sotanffe,  vierffe  et 
tRor^yre  (Bourges,  1655, 8vo): — Le  Sertiteur  de  laVierge, 
ou  traiti  de  la  devotion  emere  la  mire  de  Dieu  (Rouen, 
1659, 1665, 1669,  ISmo)  i—Stvnuhe  mgratx  aaimi  (ibid. 
1661,8vo): — NomeacUUor  Mariaiau,eire  wmuna  Virgi- 
mil  Maria  (ibid.  1664, 4to)  •^leonalogia  Mariana  {ibid. 
1667,  8vo).  He  left  in  manuacript  a  ocdkcdon  en- 
titled Elogia  tea  Nomendator  sanctorum  et  ceiebriorum 
m  JSoeteeia  tcriptorum,  owned  by  the  library  of  the  no- 
vidate  of  Roueii.  See  Solwell,  BM.  tcr^  Soe.  Jem, 
p.  850,  351 ;  Lelong,  BiU.  Hitt.  de  la  Fnuiee,  t. 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gaurale,  xxxviii,  22. 

Nid,  Conncil  of  {CoiwUium  Niddanum),  was  an 
eedesiaMical  aasemblage  convened  A,D.  705  near  the 
Krer  Nid,  in  Nortbumbria,  by  liertHrald  of  Canterbury, 
asuated  by  Boaa,  biafaop  of  York,  John  of  Haguatald, 
and  Eadfrid  of  Undiifimi.  SeTeral  abbou,  aud  the  ab- 
beu  St  EKHda  (daughter  of  Oewy,  kiug  of  Northum- 
berland), were  present,  together  with  Wilfred,  whom 
Boaa  succeeded  in  the  bishopric  of  Vork.  Wilfred  was 
reconciled  with  the  other  bishops  of  the  province,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric, 
which  Boaa  retained  until  his  death,  and  after  biro  John 
cf  Hignstald  (or  Hexbam)  was  translated  thitber.  See 
Eddiua,  cap.  67;  I^bb^  Cone.  vU  1889;  Wilkiu,  Gme. 
i,  67 ;  Landon,  Sfamal  tif  CouneiU,  a.  v. ;  Soaroes,  Hiet, 
of  die  Atylo'Saxon  ChunA,  p.  88;  ejusd.  The  Ai^lo- 
Saxon  Church  under  the  Latiiu,  p.  876.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Ifiddai  (^^"^S))  the  lesser  sort  of  exoommunication 
used  among  the  Hebrews.  He  who  had  incurred  this 
was  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  relations,  at  least  to 
the  distance  of  fuur  culuts.  It  commonly  continued 
thirty  daya.  If  it  was  not  then  taken  off,  it  mip^ht  be 
prolonged  for  uxty  or  even  ninety  days.  But  if  with- 
in thta  term  the  excommunicated  person  did  not  give 
satiafactioD,  he  fell  into  the  cAemn,  wluch  was  the  sec- 
ond sort  of  excommunicaUon ;  and  thence  into  the  third 
sort,  called  ikammathot  the  mow  terrible  of  alL  See 
Amathbha. 

Nider,  Nieder,  or  Nyder,  John,  a  distinguished 
German  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  towards 
the  close  of  the  14tb  century.  He  joined  the  Domini- 
cans at  Colmar  in  1400,  then  went  to  study  philosuphy 
and  theology  at  "nennai  in  Anatria,  and  was  ordain^ 
at  Cologne.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Vienna,  and 
became  prior  of  the  Dominican  convents  of  Nuremberg 
and  Basle.  In  1428  he  accompanied  the  general  of 
the  Dominicans  on  a  tour  through  Franconia,  and  at- 
tracted such  attention  by  his  preaching  that  he  was 
•ent  as  delegate  to  the  Council  of  Basle  in  1431,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  thedogi- 
ans.  Appointed  by  that  aasnnlily  to  convert  tlie  H  uaa- 
ites,  he  at  Urst  undertook  to  do  ao  by  mildness  and  per- 
suasion: he  wrote  them  letters  full  of  encouragement 
and  of  good  advice,  went  bimself  to  see  them  at  Egra, 
and  induced  them  to  present  their  complaints  to  the 
connciL  Tine  conferences,  opened  with  the  rcpresenu- 
tives  of  Bohemia,  led,  however,  to  no  resulL  But  in  a 
•econd  mission,  in  which  Nider  took  part  with  ten 
other  nuninoa,  ho  showed  none  of  hia  ibmer  moder- 
ation. He  was  one  vt  the  ecderiastical  leadera  of  the 
crusade  which  desolated  Bohemia,  burning  towns  and 
villages,  destroying  the  country,  aiKl  munlering  thou- 
sands of  people.  After  his  return  to  Basle  he  broke  off 
his  connection  with  the  coimcil,  and  even  refused  to 
have  anything  morp  to  do  with  it.  Nider  died  in  1488, 
.according  to  Cave,  and  in  1444\  aceotdfaig  to  Echard. 
Among  his  numerous  works  we  notice  PnKeptorium  di- 
wm»  legv,  fu  de  dectm  praceptu  (Cologne,  1472,  foL; 
Strasb.  1476;  Paris,  1507, etc)  •.—.Vaminle  cot^'es- 
eorum  (Paris,  1478,  foL ;  148^  1518, 4to}  i—TVticfaKw  de 


/epra mopolt  (Paris,  1478,  foL ;  1489, 4to;  1514,  Svo);- 
Cottira  perfidot  Jwkeoa  (Essling,  1475,  fd.) Cmwub 
lorium  timoralm  conidentia  (Paris,  1478,  4t0;  Bon 
1604,  8vo):— j4Bm'  semMiwt  Mm  amd  (S|uie,  1471 
(uL):— ^^pi(ii«(i(t»dMifafHOrif(Alost,1487,8vo;  Pari 
1516, 1626,  4to);  this  work  was  aomeiimea  auiUiuu 
erroueously  to  tierson  :—SerrMme«  (Stnd>u  14tl9,  fuL) 
— DUporitorium  moriemH  (no  date  nor  name  uf  jiio 
4to}:—De  modo  bene  vhendi  (Paris,  1494,  !6n)o):~£ 
r^ormaiione  rtligioaorum  ^l»d.  1612,12qio)^— />e  on 
traa&me  mernrfomn  (ibid.  161^  %vo)i—FormieaTim 
eeu  Dialogus  ad  vitam  ChriatianaM  exemplo  eomdSAnm 
formica  mcjAtfrnw  (Strasb.  1617,  4to;  Paris,  1619, 4a 
Douai,  1602, 8vo,  etc) :  the  author  c«ifeeses  that  dl  I 
says  on  sorcerers  and  magic  in  the  Formiearvim  1 
had  learned  from  a  Judge  at  Benie  and  from  a  Ben 
dictine  monk.  Lenfant  considers  Nider  as  the  autb 
of  De  vmomftiif  et  rwAiHoKSM*  (StrasbL  1517).  S< 
Bzoviu8,j4nN(ifessocfat.;  Echard  et  (tuetU;  ifiU.  iScTi 
tor.  orxi  PraScat.  i,  792;  Touron,  Him.  da  Jkmam  i 
de  Fordre  de  SU  Dominique!  Dupio,  BibL  det  aattm 
ecclit.XV*  tude;  hesdtaktyHi^.ducondledeComtim 
libu  v;  Quicherat,  Pro<ia  de  Jeanne  (fvin:,iv,502;  We 
8enb«^,  Gesck.  der  KirckensereammbaigeM,  u,  100,  50i 
Neander,  Ck.  Bit.  v,  881.    (J.  N.  P.) 

ITidhoyg  is  a  name  for  the  huge  mundane  sasl 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  ooemogony.  It  b  rept 
sented  as  gnawiug  at  the  root  of  the  ash  YgdraM,  < 
the  mundane  tree.  In  its  ethical  import,  as  Ur.  iito 
all^Ces,  Nidhoyg,  eomposed  of  md^  which  is  ^nuuyntui 
with  die  German  mse^  or  envy,  and  koggty  to  hew,  i 
gnaw,  ^piifying  the  ouiaut  gmoDer,  involna  the  id{ 
of  all  morel  evil,  typified  as  the  destroy er  of  the  not  i 
life.  See  Thorpe,  Northern  Mjftkol.  vol  i }  Kejran,  I 
l^ion  qf  the  Northmen. 

Nlebtilir.  Baithold  Oeorg,  one  of  the  mq 

acute  critics  of  modem  times,  noted  for  bis  tsIusK 
cvntributioos  to  philology  and  history,  and  for  his  schi 
arly  ciUicIsms  qf  classical  institutions,  was  bom  at  C 
penhageb  Aug.  27,  1776,  and  was  the  son  of  Karr* 
Niebuhr  (see  the  next  article).  Wlien  two  ytm  e 
Barthold's  parents  removed  to  the  little  Holstein  m 
of  Meldorf,  and  there  be  spent  hin  youthful  days.  T| 
quiet  of  the  country  afforded  him  grand  oppottitniti 
for  study;  besides,  he  enjoyed  favorable  associaci 
with  the  most  eminent  scholara  of  the  land,  who  w* 
wont  to  frequent  the  house  of  Karsten  Niebahr.  Tl 
apUtude  for  learning  which  Ban  bold  Georig  Nidwl 
displayed  almost  from  infancy  led  him  to  be  r^rdj 
asajuvmile prodigy;  but, unlike  numy other preoodq 
children,  his  powers  of  acquiring  knowledge  kept  isj 
with  his  advancing  years,  and,  after  a  carefully  oj 
ducted  prelimiiuiry  educaUon,  nnder  the  Buporinten 
ence  of  his  father,  be  was  sent  to  the  University  ofKi 
and  two  years  later  to  that  of  Ggttingon,  to  •tuttr  la 
Thence  he  proceeded  in  his  nineteenth  year  tn  lAi 
bun^,  where  Iw  devoted  himadf  more  especially  to  i 
natural  sciences.  On  bis  return  to  Denmark  he  hi 
several  appoiutraenu  under  the  Danish  government,  ^ 
bis  strongly  pronounced  hatred  of  Napoleon  led  hun 
enter  the  Prusnan  civil  service  in  1806>  In  18iu  | 
exchanged  hia  public  rituation  tor  the  poet  of  hiaii 
ographer  to  the  king,  and  about  the  same  time  w 
elected  a  member  of  the  Roryal  Academy  of  Scieucj 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  a  leetuier  in  the  tb{ 
newly  opened  univerwty  at  Berlin.  In  this  pasiti| 
his  treatment  of  Roman  history,  by  making  known  tl 
resulu  of  the  new  and  critical  theory  which  be  had  i{ 
plied  to  the  elucidation  of  obscure  historical  eii-ideu 
esubliflhed  his  position  as  one  of  the  most  wiginsl  si 
philoei^hical  of  modem  historians.  He  was  now  tl 
acknowledged  master  of  more  than  twenty  lanRusjp 
and  in  the  poesesrion  of  a  mass  of  lacta*  by  the  ^ 
o(  a  reraarkaUy  retentive  memory;  and  these  ai 
vantages  augmented  again  by  an  wiosaal  hitnitive  a 
gMity,  it  w«i^«Mii|4^.*4iufilgJ^fitt«d  Urn  well  1 
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Ae  iMfc  of  ibe  true  histofian,  tfait  if,  the  tSiMog  of  the 
nd  fiDm  the  fain  historie  crldence.  Bat,  not  ntiailed 
with  tbete  reinaikible  qualifications,  he  embraced  hts 
cariot  opponuQity  to  ruit  Kume,  and  as  PmMian  am- 
taMdor  u  the  papal  court,  fntm  1816  till  1828,  seized 
ibe  Dccaaon  for  tMting  on  the  spot  the  accuraey  of 
bi>  ooajectum  in  T^ard  to  many  questions  of  local 
and  social  bearing.  On  his  return  from  Home,  Ni^uhr 
look  op  his  laadenee  at  Bonn  as  adjunct  professor,  and 
bjr  kit  adninUe  tecttnrea  and  csporidons  contributed 
Twy  nwieriallv  to  the  devek>pment  of  dasHical  and 
SFctuBokngical  learning  at  that  German  high  school 
He  STsiied  himself  of  every  means  for  promoting  and 
encouraging  the  labors  of  other  scholars.  It  was  partly 
with  Uiia  view  that  be  set  on  foot  the  Rieinitche  Mu- 
Ktm,  a  philological  reposttoiy,  in  which  the  shorter  ee- 
and  Mattered  tbougbts  of  leaned  men  might  be 
iriven  to  the  mnM.  The  fim  Tolume  of  this  appeared 
in  1827,  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Bdckh,  Niebuhr, 
and  Bniidis,  three  uf  the  greatest  lights  in  the  field  of 
phtktk^ical  science.  At  the  same  time  he  undertook, 
and  thai  mainly  fur  divernoa  (he  was  now  busy  with 
his  lile-work,  the  Hittorg  tff  Ibme),  a  new  edition  of 
the  Byiatttine  faiatoriaiu.  He  was  thus  employed  when 
tie  ItenilntMm  of  18S0  louaed  bim  flrom  the  calm  of  his 
Itemy  pursutia.  Niebnhi'a  sensitive  nature,  unMrung 
br  ptayski^  tMnlitr,  led  him  to  take  an  exaggerated  view 
ol  the  cMMequeneGS  of  this  morement,  and  to  anticipate 
a  recorreoce  of  all  the  hurrors  of  the  former  French  Kev- 
•latk)n,and  the  result  was  to  bring  about  a  state  of  men- 
ul  defmasioo  and  bodily  prostration  which  ended  in  hia 
death,  Jao.  2, 18S1.  Among  the  many  important  works 
with  whadi  Nietmhr  eoridwd  the  Htmtnre  of  Ua  time, 
tbefoODwinffareeoroeofthe  roost  notemithy;  JtAafacAe 
UtKtickte  (BerL  18U-1832, 8  vols.;  2d  ed.  1837-1842; 
183^  1853);  the  first  two  volumes  have  been  trans- 
lated by  J.  C.  Bare  and  C  Thirlwall,  and  the  third  by 
Ur.  W.  Smith  and  Dr.  L.  Scbmitz  i^Gnttidzi^/^  die 
Ker/oMMV  ytederkmdt  (Beri.  1882) -^CnrcA.  herom- 
gadiidae  (Hambu  1812),  witten  for  his  son  Marcos  t— 
the  Klam  AistorwcAe  «nd pkilotogucke  8ch>ifien  (Bonn, 
1828-1843,  2  Tola.)  contain  his  introductory  lectures 
en  Boman  faiatory,  and  many  of  the  essasrs  which  had 
appeared  in  the  "  Tranaactioos  o(  the  Berlin  Academy." 
BoUes  these,  and  numerous  other  eeaays  on  philolog- 
ical, hHlorical,  and  archieok^ical  quesdiHis,  Ni^uhr  co- 
operated with  Bekker  and  other  learned  annotators  in 
le-ediiing  Scriptorn  Uttorim  £^»aafma;  be  also  <Ub- 
eovcfcd  hittaerto  unprinted  fia^iwats  of  diswcal  an- 
tbora,  n,  figr  inatanee,  of  Qcom's  OraHoiu  and  porttons 
<rf'  Gaiua,  published  the  ItiKtiptiona  NMataa  (Rome, 
1821),  and  was  a  constant  couttibutor  to  the  Rkeintche 
Mmmmm /ur  Philoiogie,  and  other  literary  Journals  and 
aoeietica  of  Rermauy. 

It  is  ifiSoilt  bo  conceive  a  more  flxcdlent  and  de- 
fightltal  peiwa  tlm  Banhdd  Niebahr  appears  to  have 
been;  there  are  few  of  whom  we  have  read  who  hare 
combined  so  Uarodeas  a  character  and  so  amiable  a 
diapoehioo  with  such  bouwlkae  acquirements  and  such 
bnlfiant  intelkctoal  qualities.  His  Butoiy  Rome  is 
pnhap*  the  most  original  historical  work  that  this  age 
has  pcodoced-  To  understand  what  he  has  dwie  in  this 
work,  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  state  of  knowledge 
ea  tbe  sabject  before  his  time,  and  not  go  so  lar  as  the 
snietar  son  of  soepCiGal  oitics,  like  e.  g.  Ae  late  Sir 
(Jense  Gontewall  Lewis,  who  dnes  not  hentate  to  declare 
Nieiiahi'a  effort  to  construct  a  cootuineus  Roman  history 
Qot  of  aaefa  l^endary  materials  as  we  possess  as,  on  the 
wbc^  a  failure.  The  disjointed  nuns  had  lain  for  ages 
in  a  eoeifueed  heap,  tiKngh  there  was  hardly  a  child  in 
Eampe  who  waa  not  familiar  with  their  rude  outlines, 
and  Moy  a  skilful  and  kberioos  workman  had  vainly 
endaaewed  to  lednoe  them  to  ^tnmetiy  and  order. 
Xiebnlir,  by  a  series  of  combinations  which  will  appear 
mtm  anrpriainic  to  those  who  are  best  capable  of  ap- 
imialinn,  works  of  gemu%  meceeded  in  recomtrueUng 
Aaseattend  ftngnNnti  a  atal«ly.f^brie,wbiGh,  if 


it  is  not  identical  with  the  original  stroctare,  is  at  least 
almost  perfect  and  com|dele  in  itself.  Ifacaulay  ap- 
proved of  Niebuhr'a  theory,  and  Dr.  Arnold  professed 
never  to  ventnre  to  differ  from  him  except  where  he 
manifestly  had  evidence  not  accessible  to  Niebuhr.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose,  sa  boric 
have  done,  that  Niebuhr  was  a  sceptic  whose  sole  delight 
was  to  render  insecure  the  bans  of  liistorical  evidence. 
He  has  actually  done  move  than  any  other  student  of 
antiquity  towards  extracting  truth  and  ceruinty  from 
the  misty  and  mystical  legeiids  of  eady  tradition,  and 
towards  substituting  rational  conviction  for  irrational 
credulity.  The  great  object  which  he  proposed  to  him- 
self in  all  his  philological  speculations  was  to  reproduce 
a  true  image  of  the  past  by  getting  rid  of  the  deceitful 
influence  of  the  present.  This  view  he  often  expresses 
in  very  jdain  terms.  Thus,  he  says  in  his  introdnctoiy 
lecture  on  RMnan  histoiy  (Kleine  Sekr^m,  p.  98),  "As 
there  is  nothing  which  Ekslem  nations  find  more  diflS> 
cult  to  conceive  than  the  idea  of  a  republican  constitu- 
tion, as  the  people  of  Hindustan  cannot  be  induced  to 
regard  the  East  India  Company  as  an  associstion  pf 
proprietors,  or  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  sovereign, 
Jnst  so  is  it  with  even  the  acutest  of  the  modems  when 
they  study  ancient  history,  unlesa  they  have  contrived 
tnr  critical  and  philologieal  studies  to  shake  off  the  in- 
fluence of  their  habitual  associations."  In  a  letter  to 
count  Adam  Hulike,  he  exclaims  (Lebfntnachricitm,  H, 
91),  *'0h  how  people  would  cherish  philology  did  they 
but  know  how  delightfully  it  enables  us  to  recall  to  life 
the  fairest  periods  of  antiquity.  Reading  is  the  most 
trifling  part  of  it;  the  chief  business  is  to  domesticate 
ourselves  in  Greece  and  Rome  at  the  meet  different  pe- 
riods. Would  that  I  couM  write  history  so  vividly  as  to 
discriminate  what  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  and  so 
develop  what  is  confused  and  intricate,  that  every  one, 
when  he  heard  the  name  of  a  Greek  of  tite  age  of  Thu- 
cydides  or  Polybins,  or  a  Roman  of  the  days  of  Cato  or 
Tadtus,  might  be  able  to  form  a  clear  and  adeqoale  idea 
of  what  be  was."  The  very  existence  of  soch  a  general 
design  presumes  a  lively  fancy  and  active  imagination : 
but  though  these  are  qualities  often  possessed  by  shallow 
and  superficial  persons,  they  are  very  rarely  combined 
with  that  exiendve  and  minute  learning  for  which  Nie- 
buhr was  distinguished.  The  range  of  his  acqnintions 
was  really  wonderful.  In  the  words  of  one  of  his  most 
ardent  admirers, "  While  his  horison  was  ever  widening 
before  him,  it  never  sunk  oat  of  nght  behind  bim ; 
what  he  poneassd  be  always  retain^;  what  he  once 
knew  became  a  part  of  his  mind,  and  the  means  and 
instrument  of  acquiring  more  knowledge ;  and  he  is  one 
of  the  very  few  examples  of  men  gifted  with  a  memoir 
so  tenacious  as  to  seem  incapable  of  forgetting  any- 
thing, who  at  the  same  time  hare  bad  on  intellect  so 
vigorous  as  in  no  degree  to  be  oppressed  or  enfeebled 
by  the  weight  of  their  learning,  but  who,  <Hi  the  eon- 
tnuy,  have  kept  it  in  orderiy  array,  and  made  it  min- 
ister continually  to  the  plastic  energy  of  thought" 
(PhiioL  MvM.  i,  271).  Some  abatements  must,  however, 
be  made  from  this  general  eulogy.  While  Niebuhr's 
great  work  has  been  neglected  or  censnred,  with  equal 
injustice,  by  persona  who  have  been  too  indolent  to  en- 
counter the  labor  of  studying  it  or  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  method  of  criticsl  investigation  which 
the  author  has  adopted,  it  may  be  doubted,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  many  scholars,  both  in  Germany  and 
England,  have  not  been  too  willing  to  acquiesce  in  all 
Niebuhr^  results,  to  adopt  whatever  he  has  written, 
and  sometimes  even  to  receive  as  established  truths  as- 
sertions unsupported  by  evidence  or  directiy  opposed 
by  express  testimony.  Some  recent  German  writers 
have  indeed  taken  a  middle  coarse;  they  adopt  the 
general  views  and  critical  method  of  the  historian,  but 
they  flnd  much  in  the  details  that  is  defective  or  er- 
roneous. It  cannot  be  d^ied  that  the  ardent  imagina- 
tion of  Niebuhr,  and  hisjiom^  <rf  ^^i^^md  con- 
structing sometimes  led  him  io  form  a  comi 
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before  he  haA  exwmned  all  tbe  eridence ;  one  conw- 
quence  of  which  u  that,  under  the  influence  of  his  own 
ereatiotiB,  he  aometimea  extracts  a  meaning  from  a 
paaaage  which  the  wonla  do  not  contain,  and  at  other 
timoa  ariiitnrily  rejecu  evidence  when  It  interftm  with 
hia  own  bjrpothesia.  It  ia  tme  that  tbia  aanie  power 
and  hb  intultire  sagacity  hare  aomeliniea  enabled  him 
*  to  sopply  a  linli  in  a  chain  when  all  direct  evidence 
was  wanting,  and  the  certainty  of  his  conjectures  in 
such  cases  ia  at  once  felt  Iqr  tbe  •ymroetry  and  consiBt- 
ency  which  thqr  impart  to  the  wbok  Mirie  «t  tbe 
theory. 

It  must  be  remarkad  that  Niebohr's  style  ia  very 
fhultjr.  It  ia  generally  deOcient  in  perapicuity,  and 
though  eloquent  passages  and  ttiilcing  descriptions  are 
found  here  and  there,  it  wants  that  sustained  dignity 
which  we  mark  in  the  writings  of  some  other  di^ 
(iiiguiahed  historians.  He  occasionaUy,  too,  betrays 
very  crude  and  ill-formed  o^uniona  on  the  internal  pol- 
ity of  other  countries :  witneaa  hia  icnutfka  on  tbe  rel- 
ative pontion  of  England  and  Ireland.  Bat  with  dl 
the  drawbacks  which  tbe  most  rigoioaa  criUcism  can 
exact,  the  feeling  with  which  we  contemplate  bis  char- 
acter and  attainments  is  one  of  almost  mimixed  admir- 
ation. He  was,  in  fact,  a  rare  combination  of  the  man 
of  bunneae,  tbe  scholar,  and  the  man  of  genius.  If  be 
had  had  no  other  daim  to  celel>rity,  he  would  have  de- 
served to  be  mentiooed  among  the  general  linguiats 
whose  attainmenu  have  from  time  to  Ume  aatoaished 
the  world.  Indeed,  he  was  recognised  as  the  chief  of 
philoliigista  in  the  most  leameil  country  of  Europe.  A 
very  pleauiig  picture  of  his  mode  of  living  has  been 
given  by  the  late  professor  Sandford,  who  vt«ted  him 
at  Bonn  in  1829  (see  BladaooodM  Uagtume  for  Jan. 
1888,  p.  90  sq.);  a  warm  testimony  to  the  beoerolence 
of  bia  character  nod  ^  goudneaa  oif  hie  heart  iafumirit- 
ad  by  Ueber  in  Itia  Bmiaiteanxa  nf  Jfitbukr;  and  we 
aee  the  whole  man  in  all  his  reUtions,  social,  literary, 
and  political,  in  the  highly  interesting  collection  of  his 
letters,  edited  by  Madame  Heosler  (l^tiautiachrickUn 
iiber  Barfhold  GArg  yitbukr,  aw  Brif/en  dMelben,  etc. 
(Ilambu^,  1836,  etc),  or  even  more  completely  in  Miss 
Winkworth'a  admii^de  tranalaUon  of  that  work  (with 
impurunt  additions  and  valoable  essays  by  Bunsen,etc 
(3  vols.  1852),  See  also  Btadewoo^$  Magazimt,  1862, 
i,&42Ki.:  1856, 1,244-251;  ]860,i,H6;  1868, ii, 290, 291; 
JidiiAarffh  Review,  Ixxix,  art.  i;  xcvi,  p.  49  sq.;  The 
(Lond.)  Quar,  Rev.  W,  126  sq.;  We^nmuter  Rev.  Dec. 
Itl48 ;  North  Brit,  Rev.  Aug.  1852 ;  For.  Qu.  Rev.  June, 
1828;  July,  18S1;  Frater'a  Magaaiie,  July  and  Dec. 
1852;  A'brtAjlMer.Aep. April,  1823;  LiOeaa Limg Ape, 
Uay9,1846,art.v;  April  8, 1862,  art.  ix;  Sept.  4, 1852, 
srL  i;  Nov.  20, 1852,  art.  tU;  ffarjM-'i  MoiffuiM,  Dec 
1873,  p.  63  sq.;  £tiglM  Cye/op.  a.v.    (J.  U.  W.) 

mebotar,  Karaten,  a  distinguished  German  trav- 
eller in  the  Orient,  noted  for  his  valuable  contributions 
to  the  modem  researches  <rf  Oriental  customs,  etc, 
was  bom  at  Lddingwoith,  in  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg, 
Marota  17, 1788,  of  humble  but  worthy  parentage.  Hia 
early  edncaUwal  advantagea  were  racier  limited,  but 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  kept  him  busy  in  study,  even 
while  employed  as  a  tiller  of  the  soiL  He  was  especially 
fund  of  mathematics,  and  achieved  such  success  in  tbe 
study  of  geometry  that  he  was  considered  competent 
to  nil  the  positi<Hi  of  land-Burve3ror  in  his  native  dis- 
trict. The  little  income  secured  from  this  poution  he 
lidd  out  in  books,  and  hj  the  aid  of  a  good  library  fitted 
biniadf  for  tbe  university.  Ue  was  admitted  «c  G0t- 
tingen,  and  there  studied  tntil,  in  1766  or  1767,  he  was 
offered  a  place  in  the  corps  of  Hanoverian  engineers. 
About  1760  he  entered  the  Danish  service,  and  in  tbe 
year  following  was  offered  employment  by  the  Danish 
government  in  a  scientific  expedition  to  Arabia,  which 
was  then  going  out  at  tbe  expense  that  government 
for  the  purpoaa  of  enlarging  Kblieal  knowledge,  es- 
pecially of  the  Old-Testament  Scriptorea.  The  project 
ori^nally  omtempkted  only  the  miirion  of  a  single 


Arabic  acbolar,  bat  it  was  finally  extended  t«  indodi 
a  Duthematician  for  pnrpoaea  <it  astronomical  and  geo- 
graphical obaerralion  (aiid  for  this  place  Nidmhr  «« 
ehoMn),  a  nataraliat,  a  draughtsnMn,  and  ■  pbjriciaL 
Ni^hr  delayed  tbe  expedition  eighteen  months  ia 
order  to  fit  himself  properly  for  the  task,  and,  as  the 
result  proved,  this  step  was  truly  proper,  for  he  ikm  | 
lived  to  return  from  the  expedition,  and  firom  faim  oloiN 
we  have  obtained  tbe  valuable  results  of  that  libenl 
act  of  tbe  Daniab  Ung,  Frederic  V,  and  his  leaned 
minister,  count  von  Benitlarfr— moat  noble  patrans  ef 
learning.    The  other  members  of  tbe  ezpcditiaa  ts  ; 
which  Niebubr  bekmged  were  the  noted  OrieniaUrtcf 
that  day,  professor  Frederick  Christian  von  Haven,  Pe- 
ter Forskil  as  naturalist.  Christian  Charles  Cramer  ss 
physidan,  and  George  William  Banrenfeind  as  painta 
or  draughtsman.    By  the  royal  instructions  for  tbe  ex- 
pedition, a  perfect  equality  was  esublisbed  among  tte 
fi\-s  memben;  and  they  were  enjoined  to  de«nde  erciy 
diflbnnee  of  opinioa  ntgarding  tbeir  conne  by  pluraUtr 
of  Twoea^  or,  it  votes  aboold  be  equal,  by  lot.  Tb^ 
sailed  frmn  Copenhagen  in  January,  1761,  in  a  ftigM 
of  the  Danish  royal  navy,  and  arrived,  not  witkoat 
some  accidents,  at  Constantinople,  whence,  after  a  ihcrt 
rendenoe,  tbe  travellers  pniceeded  in  a  merchant  vest! 
to  Alexandria,  aaoended  tbe  Nile,  and  reached  Caito  ta 
Nov«nber,  1761.  Having  carefully  exfjored  tbe  Fyn- 
mida  and  other  antiquities  «r  Lower  Egypt,  they  cnwcd 
the  deeert  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Suex,  embarked  at  tbai 
port  in  an  Arab  vessel,  and  landed  at  Lobeia,  in  Arslia 
Felix,  tbe  destined  seat  of  their  misston,  in  December, 
1762.    They  crowed  tbe  coontry,  mounted  on  ssm% 
the  usual  conveyance,  and,  after  visidng  several  fiiat 
of  interest,  finally  arrived  at  Mocha,  where  tbe  phibl- 
(^pat  Ton  Haven  unfortunately  died,  in  Hay,  17(8. 
The  surviving  travellers,  proceeding  ttma  tbenoe  to 
Sana,  tbe  capital  of  Yemen,  were  bvoraUy  recdved  bv 
the  imAm;  but  they  had  meanwhile  loot  another 
tbeir  number,  tbe  naturalist  ForskSl,  who  died  on  the 
road.    His  companions  returning  to  Mocha,  there  em- 
barked in  an  En^ish  veeeel  for  Bombay,  on  the  voyage 
to  which  place  the  painter  Banrenfeind  expired ;  and  at 
Bomber  Niebahr  had  the  aflticdmi  of  bnrying  the  lait 
of  his  feUow-travellera,  tbe  physidan  Cramer.  The 
fact  is  admitted  by  Niebuhr  that  bis  ill-^ftted  frimd* 
persisted  in  living  after  tbe  European  manner  nndet 
tbe  burning  snn  of  Arabia;  and  it  may  be  surmised 
that  they  lost  their  lives  through  that  disrq^  to 
necessary  habits  of  absdnence  for  which  tbe  Danes  in 
their  tropical  colonics  are  remarkable,  even  above  sD 
other  people.    Niebuhr  himsdf,  who  bad  soffcred  se- 
vuely  from  iUoeaa  with  the  reat  of  his  party,  after  tbeir 
decease  ad<^)ted  the  same  diet  »  the  naiivea  of  tbe 
countries  in  which  be  was  travelling,  and  thmceforth 
enjoyed  excellent  health.    Sailing  from  Bombay,  be 
viuted  Persia,  indoding  tbe  rains  of  Persepolis;  is- 
oended  the  Euphrates;  proceeded  by  way  of  Bagdad 
and  Aleppo  to  the  Syrian  coast;  embarked  for  Cypras, 
returned  Tmm  that  idand  to  the  continent ;  saw  Jema- 
lem  and  Damascus;  passed  through  Aleppo,  and  vm 
Ada  Minor  to  Constantinople;  and  finally  retamed  ta 
Copenhagen  in  November,  1767.     Niebuhr  waa  wd- 
corned  in  Denmark  as  he  deee^^■ed.    The  govonmeol 
undertook  at  its  charge  the  engraving  of  all  tbe  plaia 
of  his  travels,  which  were  to  be  presented  to  him  as  ■ 
free  gift ;  and  he  was  left  to  publish  tbe  reanlt  of  hi) 
labors  at  bis  own  cost  and  for  bis  own  profit.  Resdving 
to  commence  with  tbe  description  of  Arabia,  he  print- 
ed, in  tbe  year  1772,  bia  volume  under  the  title  Br- 
itAreOtmiff  von  A  roNm,  and  it  became  the  text-book  of 
every  writer,  from  the  historian  Gibbon  almost  dowr 
to  the  present  day,  whoever  has  hod  occadon  to  treat 
of  the  andent  and  modem  aspect  of  that  country.  Tht 
depth  of  research,  the  fidelity  of  ddineation,  and  the 
accuracy  of  detail  which  it  exhiUts  on  the  geographj 
of  Ardiia,  and  the  enduring  ebm^ar  and  a»ditioo  e( 
Ita  inhabitanti^^tkv«  egAKteWMgJfeitk  of  Niebubi 
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daaoL  He  has  BometimM  baeo  oorapRved,  and  the 
tuBpiraon  is  just  and  appfopiutay  with  tbc  hUbnun 
•r  Halicanianus :  both  Cnvellen  wen  cluuieterued  by 
Koiracy  of  obeemtiofi,  strict  venaty,  end  a  simplic- 
iij«f  aumtive  wbieh  ait  alone  can  never  cttaio.  The 
HifiwiMce  «f  tMs  worit  wu  fidlowed  in  1774-78  bj  two 
Tcime*  of  equal  merit  and  iolenat,  namtiiig  hia  Reitm 
ia  AraUm  md  den  atigrSmtrndoi  LSndem.  To  these 
ndimca  it  was  faia  intention  to  add  a  third,  enriched 
with  the  reeolt  of  bis  inquiriee  into  the  state  oTtbe  Ho- 
buDinedaii  teligion  and  Turkish  empire,  and  containing 
luiHCnmomicalobeervatioiis;  bat  some  causes,  not  suf- 
licieiitlr  explained,  delayed  this  publication,  until  a  fire, 
wbkb  io  1796  deatioyed  the  king's  palace  at  Copenha- 
Kcn^nd  with  it  the  original  platea  both  of  hia  pol)- 
fithcd  and  tme^ted  works,  pot  an  end  to  the  design. 
The  third  rolnme  was,  however,  pnldisbed  in  1887,  ow- 
ng  to  the  Uberality  of  the  bookseller  Perthes  of  Ham- 
btug,  and  the  affection  of  Niebuhr's  familj',  particnlarly 
of  biidai^hter,  nnd«  the  title  of  AetMfrescArri&cn^  nadt 
Amtim  mi  tmderm  itmlu^feMlfm  Lmdem.  It  contains 
hit  Knarka  on  Akppo,  hia  voyage  to  Cjrprns,  and  bt« 
\iiit  10  Jiflh  and  Jemnlem,  1^  letum  to  Akppo,  and 
ymaey  thence  through  K6niyeh  to  Constantinople,  and 
ID  abridged  aocoont  of  bis  route  through  Bulgaria,  Wal- 
lacbts,  Poland,  and  Germany,  to  Denmark,  After  the 
pdjUcataon  of  the  first  two  volumes  <A  his  travels  he  con- 
tributed to  a  German  periodical  journal,  among  other 
{Oftts,  two  on  the  interior  of  Africa  and  the  Political 
aiHliiitaiTf  Stata  tff  Ike  Turkic  En^iirt.  Hisprind- 
fil  wnka,  wbidi  vers  puUished  in  Gennan  at  Copen- 
lage^  have  been  translated  into  French  and  Dutch,  and 
Rfrioted  at  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  Niebuhr  himself 
Glwwise  edited  and  published,  in  bis  usual  generous 
apiiit,  at  his  own  cost,  some  of  the  reports  of  his  travel- 
bug  cmpanioofl.  He  lived  for  a  long  period  after  his 
mom,  and  even  at  one  time  projected  an  expedition 
iais  Aftiea;  bat  hia  wUe  dismiided  him  from  the  proj- 
«t,  and  be  retired  to  quiet  life  ui  tlie  little  village  of 
M«tdof(  where  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  civil  func- 
tkoaiy.  It  was  during  this  period  of  his  life  that  Bar- 
ilwdd  Georg  was  bora  to  him.  (See  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle.) Kusten  Niebuhr  died  April  26, 1815,  leaving 
the  character  of  being  at  once  one  of  the  most  truthful 
sad  ecientificaUy  exact  travellers  of  modern  times.  See 
Bril.  md  For.  Bte.  1843,  p.  480  sq.;  1844,  p.  88  «q.; 
BH&ad  fypotUory,  vol  viii ;  Ckri^iaa  Examine,  185% 
pb418  sq.;  >>j;^uA  Q/dopadia;  and  the  biographical 
Arteh  poblisbed  by  his  son  (Kiel,  1817),   (J,  H.W.) 

Niedexzneyer,  Louis,  a  musical  composer,  who 
dcMxres  a  place  here  for  his  devotion  to  the  cultivation 
rf  Mcicd  music,  was  bom  April  27, 1802,  in  Nyon,  can- 
r<ai  of  Tand,  Swilzeriand.  His  lather,  a  native  of 
VHrtibais^  had  aettled  and  married  in  Switaeriand; 
hiaadf  gifted  with  much  natural  talent  for  nnstc,  lie 
vaa  the  first  teacher  oS  his  son.  The  latter,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  was  nnt  by  his  parenta  to  Vienna,  where  he 
Kccired  for  two  years  lessons  upon  the  piano  from  Mos- 
cbdci,  and  in  comporiti<Hi  from  Fonter.  After  having 
poUi^Md  in  that  city  several  of  his  easays,  consisting 
ef  moreeanx  for  the  piano,  he  went  to  Borne,  continued 
ihoe  the  stndy  of  compoeition  under  the  direction  of 
rwaranti,  niMter  of  the  pmtifical  chapel,  and  aftei^ 
nrdi  went  bo  Niqdes^  whore  ZingarelU  undertook  the 
c— plMiwi  of  hia  musical  edncatioo.  It  was  during  his 
■yoan  at  Naples  that  the  young  artist  wrote  his  first 
i^en,  entitled  //  Iteo  per  amore.  Niedermeyer  had 
(sneived  the  idea  of  fonnding,  like  the  ancient  insti- 
utiaB  created  by  Choroo  under  the  Bestoration,  and 
mmtmd  in  oonaeqnence  of  the  Bevolotion  of  1880,  a 
tAad  for  fdigiona  mnric,  derigned  to  form — by  the 
ndy  ef  the  dh^/«-d*anwrirs  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
Vkk,  17th,  and  ]8th  centnriee— ringers,  organists,  chap- 
rl  isMlrn.  and  eompoMn  of  sacred  mnm&  With  the 
■PfMtt  of  Foruml,  then  minister  of  public  instruction 
mt  tt  wotriiiiv  he  obtmied  a  sobridy  from  the  stale, 
■d  a  Oe  aoone  of  tha  ycnrUGS  ha  opened  Ua  achool, 


asMoating  with  himself  M.  Dietsch  as  inspector  of 
studies.  This  establishment,  utuated  in  Paris,  and  in 
which  literary  education  is  placed  on  a  level  with  mu- 
sical studies,  soon  began  to  prosper  and  produce  distin- 
gnisbed  sul^eeta,  whi^  have  been  placed  in  different 
cathedrals  or  churches  of  Kraaee.  Constantly  oeenpied 
from  that  tine  with  the  earea  claimed  by  his  sebool, 
Niedermeyer  neglected  nothing  which  could  ctmtribnle 
to  improve  education.  It  is  thus  that,  dissatisfled  with 
the  wholly  arbitrary  manner  in  which  church  music  is 
generally  accompanied,  he  published  in  1856,  in  collab- 
oration with  H.  J.  d'Ortigne,  a  TraHi  d'acampagnemmt 
At  pUnn-diaiU,  fouiMled  upon  new  principles,  which  soon 
circulated  throu^out  France  and  In  foreign  countries. 
It  was  also  with  the  design  of  propagaring  among  all 
dassea  a  taate  for  good  rdiipons  mnric  that  ha  estab- 
lished in  1856  tlie  journal  La  Maitrite,  the  direction  of 
which  he  abandoned  in  1868;  now  intrusted  to  H, 
d'Ortigne,  He  was  occupied  with  a  large  work  upon 
organ  accompaniment  for  church  muric,  which  was 
soon  to  appear,  when  death  suddenly  came,  on  March 
14, 1861.  This  oomposer,  whose  talent  has  more  Uian 
one  trait  resemblance  with  that  of  Schubert,  baa  pro- 
duced, besides  many  pieces  of  detached  song,  some  very 
remarkable  melodies.  We  have  also  severid  masses  by 
Niedermeyer,  and  a  great  number  of  \Aecea  of  religious 
mode  for  singing  and  for  the  oigan.  In  the  music  that 
be  has  written  for  the  piano,  we  remark  particularly  a 
brilliant  rondo  with  accompaniment  for  four  hand^  fan- 
tasias, airs  varied  upon  themes  Roerini,  We)>er,  Mey- 
erbeer, Bellini,  et«.  See  F^tia,  Biogrqpiie  wneeneUe 
da  Mtttidetu ;  Castil-Blaze,  L'A  eademie  imphiale  ds 
Muric,  Hiitoire  Httiraire,  muricak,  etc. ;  Yapereau,  Dity 
Hottnaire  umttrtel  da  Conlemporamt ;  Dorummit  par' 
tieuUen, — Uoefer,  Noup.  Biog,  GiiUrale,  xxxviii,  41. 

medner,  CteBtsnAii  WiLnsui,  D.D,,  a  noted 
German  theologian,  distinguished  esperially  as  a  Church 
historian,  was  bom  August  9,  1797,  at  Oberwiukel,  in 
Saxony,  and  was  the  son  of  a  minister.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Lripric,  where  he  began  hu  studies  in  1816. 
In  1829  he  was  honored  by  his  alma  mater  with  a  pro- 
fessotsliip  in  theology,  and  he  held  that  porition  until 
I860,  when  he  removed  to  the  Wittenberg  high  school 
In  1869  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  theolog>-  in 
the  university  at  Berlin,  and  was  shortly  after  made 
oouncillw  of  the  Brandenbu^  Consistory,  He  died 
Aug.  18, 1866,  Few  men  of  recent  date  have  done  so 
rouoh  for  historical  theology  as  Piof.  Niedner.  He 
labored  unceasingly  wi^  true  Christian  devotion  to  se- 
cure everywhere  the  genuine  htstoiieal  evidoice,  and  for 
this  purpose  even  founded  a  magaune,  the  Zeiuckr^ 
fir  jUftorbcAe  ihtfAogie,  in  184^  which  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1876  was  d^continued.  His  principal  work 
is  his  Lthrhick  d.  chriiiL  Kirchmgach.  (Leipe.  1846,  and 
often;  new  edition  prepared  just  before  his  death  [Beri, 
J866,  8vo]),  which  is  something  between  a  text-book 
and  a  maniud,  presenting  not  merely  a  dry  collection  of 
thoughts,  but  an  abnndanoe  of  dementaiy  views  of  io- 
dividual  subjectSL  He  has  also  published  several  small 
text-books  on  Church  history,  history  of  doctrines,  and 
history  of  phihisophy,  which  are  highly  esteemed  for  the 
thorough  sdM^rship  tiiey  evince.   (J.  H.  W.) 

ITlellO-WOrk  0.  e.  Blade  work,  from  Latin  Ntgfi- 
ftm)  is  the  technical  term  for  a  method  of  ornamenting 
metal  plates  in  imiution  of  pencil  drawing,  by  engrav- 
ing the  surface,  and  rubbing  in  a  black  or  colored  com- 
position, so  an  to  fill  up  the  incised  lines,  and  give  effeot 
to  the  intaglio  picture.  It  is  not  quite  certain  when  this 
art  was  originated ;  Bjruntine  works  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury still  exist  to  attest  its  early  eraplorment.  This  art 
roust  have  been  known  at  quite  an  eariy  date  in  Chris- 
tian culture.  The  monk  Theophilus  speaks  of  it,  and 
the  patriarch  Nicephorus  of  Constantinople  sent,  in  81 1 , 
to  pope  Leo  two  jewels  adorned  with  niello.  Marseilles 
was  eminent  in  this  art  during  the  r«Km,of,ClQvi8  H 
aadDigobeit.  iamatkmWi 
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brought  to  high  periecdoo  at  Florence,  and  vM  pno- 
ticed  by  Benveiiuto  CeUioi.  The  floest  wwka  of  this 
kind  bdong  probably  to  tbe  6nt  half  of  th«  l&th  cen- 
tury, wheo  remarkable  excellence  tn  drawing  and  group- 
ing minnle  figures  in  these  metal  picturee  was  attained 
by  Maao  di  ^igiterra,  an  enlnent  painter,  and  atodent 
of  Ohibeiti  and  Maanacia  In  the  hands  of  this  artist 
it  g«T«  rise  to  copper-plat«  engraving,  and  hence  much 
intereit  attaches  to  the  art  of  nielliMutting.  Genuine 
specimens  of  this  art  are  rare,  some  of  those  by  Fini- 
guerra  are  very  beautiful  and  effective^  the  Uack  pig- 
ment in  the  lines  giving  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  surface 
of  the  metal,  which  is  usually  stiver.  Those  of  hit 
works  beat  known  are  some  eteboratdy  beautiful  pat- 
tines  wrought  by  him  for  tbe  church  of  San  Giovanni 
at  Florence,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Uffizia,  and  some  are 
in  various  private  collections.  In  the  collection  of  Or- 
namental Art  at  South  Kensington  there  are  no  less 
than  seventeen  specimens  of  nieUo  -  work.  See  Wal- 
cott,  Sacrtd  Ankaolo^ Elmea,  Diet,i^tke  Fme 
A  rlt,  B.  v. 

NielBon,  Hauob,   See  Hauok 

Nlem.   See  Dietrich  of  Nibm. 

ITiemeyer,  August  Hermann,  D.D^  an  eminent 
German  theologian  and  educator,  was  bom  at  Halle 
Sept.  1, 1754.  He  began  the  study  of  theology  in  1771 ; 
becsme  private  tutor  in  the  philosophical  faculty  of 
his  alma  mater,  the  university  of  his  native  place, 
in  1777;  then  Bucceseively  professor  extraordinary  and 
inspector  of  tbe  seminarists  of  the  theological  facultv 
in  1779;  ordinary  professor  and  inspector  in  17tM;  and 
finally  chancellor  and  rector  perpetuus  of  the  univer^ 
sity  in  1808.  He  resigned  the  last-named  office  at  the 
reoiganizBlion  of  the  university,  at  the  close  the 
war  of  liberation,  but  remained  its  chancellor  xintil  his 
death,  June  7, 1828.  He  rendered  eminent  services  to 
the  university  during  the  wars,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  contributed  most  to  ita  reorganisation.  As  a  theo> 
logian,  at  a  time  when  scientiDc  theology  did  not  yet 
exist,  he  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  ration- 
aUsla,  but  his  was  a  mild  and  sincere  rationalism.  Says 
Uagenbach,"He  combined  a  mild  tjrpe  of  piety  with 
noUe  humanity"  (CA.  Bitt  I9th  and  I9lk  Ctnt.  ii,  108). 
As  a  writer  be  was  very  prolific,  having  composed  and 
published  a  large  number  of  theological  and  educational 
works;  but  they  are  now  laid  aside  on  account  of  their 
want  of  system,  and  are  merely  mentioned  in  treatises 
on  the  history  of  modem  theology.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  his  works  is  TVeoAvueAs  Enej/ctopadie  u.  Mt- 
Ikodotogie,  eni  tickertr  Wtgvaaerf.  angthende  Theoioffm, 
etc  (Leipa.  180O,  6vo).  Among  the  others  we  notice 
CiarakteHMUi  der  BOa  (Halle,  177ft-1782, 6  vote.  6vo ; 
6th  ed.  1830),  an  excellent  work  iu  its  day,  and  one  that 
won  for  Niemeyer  when  yet  a  young  man  a  wide  circle 
of  readers,  and  called  forth  the  most  enthusiastic  plau- 
dits, but  which  has  been  mucb  surpassed  since: — Hond- 
buck/.  dtrvll.  Bdiffioiukkrer  (Halk,  1790,  8  vols.  8to  ; 
6th  ed.  1827);  — anniUKss  d.  Eniekaiiff  v,  d.  Unler- 
ritkU  (Halle,  1796,  S  vols.  8vo;  9th  ed.  1884-«) :— and 
especially  bis  GeittUche  lAeder,  Oratorien  w.  vermi»dnt 
Gedichte  (Halle,  1814,  8vo),  which,  though  not  of  the 
highest  flight,  are  distinguished  for  their  simple  hearti* 
ness.  See  Herzog,  Real-Encifklopddie,  x,  327;  Dariing, 
Cydop.  BMioffraphica,  ii,  2202;  Herer,  Utuverial-I^x- 
iban,  xl,  942 ;  Hoefer,  Ifouv.  Siog.  GiufnUe,  xxxviii,  51 ; 
and  especially  .Tacobs  u.  Gmber,  Zur  Erimerung  an  A'it- 
meger's  Uhm  und  Wirkm  (Halle,  1830) ;  Bun,  Erimfr- 
uiytn  (1841);  Fritxsch,  U^tcr  dft  teraeigtm  A.B.lfit' 
meyer'i  Lebm  (1828).    (J.  H.W.) 

Nieremberg(liu),  Johh  Eusbbius  of,  a  learned 
Spanish  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Madrid  about  1690.  He  stud- 
ied Uw  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  but  afterwards 
became  a  Jesuit.  He  was  then  sent  by  tbe  order  on 
a  mission  to  some  part  of  Castile,  and  on  his  return  to 
Madrid  became  professor  in  tbe  college.  In  1642  he 
^ve  up  teaching  in  oonsequeiwe  of  iUrhealth,  and  died 


April  7, 1658.  He  wrote  Oira<  ji<luu,  naaaa/ de  sell». 
rtM  }/ priaapea  (Madrid,  1628, 1041, 4u) : — SigalioiL,tm 
detapientiu  n^tiica,  lib,  viii  (ibid.  1629, 8vo):~-Ftcla<it 
S.  Ignaao  (ibid.  1631,  8vo),  often  reprinted: — IM  od^ 
rafione  m  tpirita  et  twt-ihite,  lib.  iv  (Antwerp,  lS3t)  >~ 
Be  arU  voiMntatii,  |iU  fi  (Lyons,  1681,  Sro^  timL  into 
French  by  L.  Videl  [Puis,  1657, 4to]) :—  Vida  dimtt  j 
etmtno  nal  para  la  pn-/ecdoH  (Madrid,  168S ;  tnoaL 
into  iMia  by  Martin  Sibenius)  -.—Practica  dd  catedtm 
SomoHO  jf  doctrina  CkriMtkma  (ibid.  1640;  ttauL  into 
Italian) :  —  Thtopo^tiau,  rive  brevit  ebtcidatio  tt  nt- 
tioHok  dmnonuN  opemm  atque  pnmdeatia  Imam 
( AntWMp,  1641, 8vo)  :~Prodiffio  dd  amor  dtpmtyjmm 
de  Bio$  oon  lot  hombret  (Madrid,  1641, 4to)  -—Utrvrnm 
Sacra  S<:ripturm  (Lyons,  1642,  foL): — Corona  rirtMoea 
g  tririud  eoronata,  rive  de  virtutibiu  m  prtHopr  rtfidmlk 
(Madrid,  1643, 4to)  ■—Be  la  devocion  y  patrodrio  dr  S. 
Miffuet,  protector  de  EtpaOa  (ibid.  1643,  4w)^-i>iie- 
trina  Oicetica  (Lyons,  1643,  fuL) : — Caum  y  rrmrdio  de 
lot  maletpvblicot  (Madrid,  1642, 8vo)  -—La  eurioeajih' 
eojia  f  tetoro  de  maraoilku  de  la  naOtralem  (ibid.  1643, 
4to) ; — Clone  tarvmee  de  ta  comfoMia  de  Jtmu  (iUi 
4  vols.  fiiL;  Alonso  de  Aotada  added  2  volt,  to 
it  iu  1666)  -—Gloria  de  S.  Ignacio  g  de  S.  Ftvnciteo 
Xavier  (iUd.  1645,  foL) : — Tratado  de  la  ooHMla»eia  mla 
rirlud  (ibid.  1647, 4to)  -—EpiMolm  (ibid.  1649)  z—lmita- 
don  de  Ckritto  de  Thomai  de  Kempit  (Antwerp,  16!ill; 
6vo) : —  Vida  del  B.  Fnmdaco  de  Botya,  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  worln  of  that  writer  which  be  publiiM 
(Madrid,  1651,  S  vols.  foL)  i — Be  immaaJata  ametpHaM 
Virginia  Maria  (Valence,  1653,  ito) -—Bi/emKia  dt 
la  ffn^ral  g  ettrno  (Madrid,  1654, 24mo;  transL  inu 
Arabic  by  P.  Fromage): — Tn^Aaa  Mariana,  lib.  ri 
(Antwerp,  1655,  foL)  \—Ci^  ettdlado  de  Maria  (Ma- 
drid, 1666,  foL) : — Exceplionea  concilH  Tridfwtiin  pro  Mf 
nimoda  puritaie  Be^ra  expend  (Antwerp,  1656,  Bvo\ 
eto.  See  Sotwell,  Bibi.  Scnja,  eoc  Jttu;  Antonio, 
Nova  Bibi  Hiipana,  i,  686;  MwSri,  Grami  Bid.  Hid.: 
FraDckenu,AUif^pana,pw8l9;  Cuvier, //iir.dH  &i* 
atoa*  Natttr^ei,  vd.  iij  Hoefer,  Abw.  .^ag.  GinMt, 
szxviii,  69  sq.   (J.  K.  P.) 

NlatbammeT,  FBisoKBicH-ZmuiroEL,  a  Gcnuo 
pbilost^ber,  was  bora  in  1766^  at  B«lst«n  in  Wttrteai- 

berg.  Nominated  in  1798  professor  of  philosophy  inil 
theok>gy  in  Jena,  he  received  in  1803  a  chair  in  the 
high  school  at  WUrzburg;  in  1807  became  a  roembtr 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instniction  in  Munich; 
was  afterwards  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
enoea  of  that  ei^,  and  obtained  in  1829  the  position  of 
first  counsellor  of  tbe  Superior  Consistory.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  bis  struggle  against  the  inlrn- 
duction  of  principles  exclusively  utilitarian  on  the  Md>- 
ject  of  education.  He  died  in  1846.  We  have  nf  bti 
works,  Versuch  einer  A  blritung  dee  moralixA^n  Geatftft 
aus  den  Formen  der  remen  VerH>ii\fl  (Jena,  I793)>— 
f/eAsr  Rei^fim  aU  Wietenech^fi  (Neustrelitz,  1796):— 
VereucA  ekter  BegrUn^tng  dee  vermmfhm^srigm  Offn- 
barungaglaubetw  (Leipsic,  1798): — Ber  Shrit  dee  Pbi- 
lanthropiamve  vnd  Bumaniemtu  (Jena,  1808)  t—Plubf' 
topkitchei  Journal  (Jena,  1795-1800,  10  vols.);  from 
the  fifth  volume,  conjointly  with  Fichte^Hoefer,  AW. 
Biog.  GeniraU,  xxxviii,  61. 

Niato,  Davtd  bbn-Pihchas  (or,  as  his  full  name  is, 
Signor  Hachadtam  R.  Band  Netto  Rab  dd  Kekiila  Ke- 
dotka  de  lAmdret),  a  Jewish  savant,  noted  aa  a  pbiloe- 
opher,  physician,  poet,  mathematician,  astronomer,  his- 
torian, and  tbeoli^ian  of  extraerdiniry  ability,  was  of 
Spanish  descent,  and  was  bom  atVenke,  Italy,  in  1651. 
He  practiced  medicine  at  Leghorn,  oocauoially  preach- 
ing  in  the  synagogue.  While  there  he  wrote  in  Italian 
a  work  entitled  Paecalcgia,  a  disquisition  on  the  pas- 
chal festival  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  which  be 
pointed  out  the  causes  of  the  differences  between  tbe 
Greek  and  Ladn  churches  on  the  time  of  Easter,  and 
between  them  and  the  symuKigue  on,  that  of  tbe  Pass- 
over.  This  b<^>li«<aidib^i(/^*^A]twa  Bevei- 
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taSmMtk  a  Fmtic«soo  Maria  Cwdhuls  de  MedkL" 
TV  bne  of  hia  ulenta  led  the  oongregatioi]  of  London 
to  iarit*  bim  to  be  tbeir  bead  in  the  place  ai  Jacob 
Abtodut  (q.  ▼.).  Nieto  accepted  the  call,  and  arrived 
tt  Uodoo  in  1701.  la  1704  be  published  a  theological 
utHm  on  Dieim  Providmoe,  or  Dialog»e»  m  Une  Um- 
mtdLamtffNtOmn.  In  1718  be  publiabed  a/ewui 
GJmiar,  entitled  b^Pir^  nr^.  In  Hebrew  he  pat»- 
liM  hk  17  '^■C  rn  ibK,  L  e.  7%e  Fire  of  tlx  Law, 
inpagniiig  the  doctrine  of  K.  Nebemiah  Chi^nn  w-Tke 
M  i^Jwdgmemt  (',n  HOQ),  or  eeoood  part  of  the  Ku- 
■lif  to  pnm  the  ^Tine  authority  of  the  onl  law  (EngL 
tnnd.  \if  Las.  L5w  [Loiid(Hi,  1842J)  -.—a  contribution 
to  the  h£Aory  of  the  Inquioitioii,  Notiaat  rtoomtibu 
f  pottknuu  del  proctdimienio  de  lot  fnquiticume  de 
EjfoMa  y  Portmpai,  etc. : — and,  besides  some  pulpit  dia- 
cmMs,  and  A  Bepfy  to  tha  Strmm  (ff  tMe  A  rckbMop  \ 
*J Cr\aga»r  at  the  auto-da-fe  at  Lisbon  in  170fi, ; 
he  wniie  among  other  polemical  pieces  one  against 
the  doetriDes  of  Sabbatbai  Zewi,  who  at  that  tine,  as 
■ae  of  a  sQeeearion  of  impostors  itf  tbe  same  obss,  had 
len  makiiq;  •  sensi^iMi  aomig  tbe  Jews  as  a  pretender 
to  the  Heasiahahip^  Mieto  died  in  1728.  That  he  was 
1  ttr^  kaised  man  nuiy  be  seen  from  a  passage  of  one 
cf  the  funoal  aermooa  which  were  delivered  at  bis 
grave,  wbetein  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  tbeologo  sublime, 
■bio  proTondo^  medico  iiisigne,  astrunomo  ^rancoso,  po- 
eu  doke,  pngador  fhetudo,  logico  arguto,  phyuco  eo- 
gCDhoM,  rhetwioo  floente,  aut£or  jocundo,  naa  lenguas 
innplo,  hiatoriaa  noturioso,  pcwto  que  tanto  em  ponco, 
a  guy  le  eucerra,  que  e  muito,  e  pauoo,  em  morte  ha 
pooca  terra."  See  FllrBt,0tU.yud:iii,88Bq.;  DeRoau, 
Qaiimano  (Ger.  transL),  p.  246  sq. ;  Undo,  Bi^.  of  the 
Jen  M  Spam,  p.  872  eq. ;  Etheridge,  InlrwL  to  Uebrrw 
LUeratnrt,  p.  472  sq.;  Urtttz,  GescA.  d.  Judat,  x,  323, 
333^  361;  Jest,  Cttck.  d.  Judmlk.  u.  i.  Setlm,  iii,  2S&; 
Hwioichiiadef,  JeteiaA  Literat.  p.  218;  Ki^aerUng,  Ge- 
iMeke  d  Jmdm  im  Pwtugult  p.  825  sq.;  Sqiiardun,  p. 
SB,  807;  BiUediek  fid.  KoMdndaer,  toL  i  (1870). 
Iki].g^p.9;17.  <ap.) 

Wmweiityt,  Bkknabd,  a  learned  Dutch  matbe- 
natidan  and  pbiloeophleal  writer,  was  bom  at  West- 
puMrk,  ia  HoUarwl,  Aug.  10,  1664^  He  was  at  first 
bunded  for  the  Church  by  hia  parents,  but  afterwards 
dented  himsdf  to  mathematics.  He  was  one  of  the 
«Btly  opponents  of  infinitenmal  calculus,  and  became 
ioTDlTed  in  diacusaions  with  Leibnits,  fimioiulli,  and 
Hcnan.  He  died  at  Pmwerend  May  80^  1718, 
Anoag  Us  wwka,  tboae  having  a  bearing  mi  theology 
at,  A  R^vtaHon  of  Spmota  (Amst.  1720,  4to),  and 
Hti  Ttgl  Gt^rvik  (fer  WertU-haiekoimmgat  (ibid.  1715, 
1737, 4to>'  This  worit.  very  well  conceived,  but 
written  in  a  tedioos,  difliise  style,  was  translated  into 
Eb|^  Mr.  Chamberiayne,  a  member  of  tbe  Boyal 
Sed^^  of  London,  under  the  title  at  Tkt  Ckrutim 
nOmpker  (Lood.  1719, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  a  Fraich  tnma- 
Istioo  was  afterwaids  published  nnder  tbe  title  otL'Ex- 
idmet  de  Diem  dimonMtrie  par  let  menKilUa  de  la  nature 
(Piria,  1725,  and  Amst.  1760, 4to,  with  numerous  plates), 
led  sli»  into  Uennan  by  J.  A.  Segner,  Reckter  G^raueh 
i  Wtbietradtfwff,  etc  (Jena.  1747,  4to}.  This  work 
W  led  to  a  cha^  of  {dagiarism  i«»nst  Dr.  Filey 
{^.  v.),  who  standa  accused  of  having  embodied  the 
prindiMl  ■rgnmenc  of  the  CkritHoM  PhUoe^her  in  his 
Satmit  Titologf  without  any  adtnowledgment.  See 
L-£Mnfe  Sawmte,  viii,  3»4;  BibL  Sremeane,  ii,  856; 
Meena,  Mimoirea,  voL  xtii  and  xx;  Hoefer,  A'ouc. 
Biiig.  Giahaley  xxxviii,  68;  Mok.  Q/iar.  Aev.  Jan. 
m.  (J.N.P.) 

inftntuB,  CHRisTfAK,  a  Genun  theologian,  was 
b«m  at  SwhBngen,  in  Dithmar,  March  1 1, 16S9.  He 
vai  Mccearively  aoperintendent  of  tbe  Lutbetan  churcb- 
BsfCntaefa,  £ia«ib«K  Barendwrg.  He  died 
J«c  i,  I889L  We  Iwve  of  fab  warits^  De  piimmatitf 
ototfa  (BeMDCk,  l«6fi>  4lo)  t-^  smUlbm  «i  Keters 


Teatammta  ad  regmtm  calonm  vocaticmt  (Itnd.  16fi6, 
4b)): — Centuria  therium  pattK^kiearum  (Gieeeen,  1668, 
4to) : — Commentariue  m  Joamem  A  ntp-GntioKUm  (liaA. 
1668, 16M>  and  1684, 4to)  i~Metapltjf^  emtlmtHa  0bU. 
1662,  8vo) :-- OrfflMM  fuod  Canbu  Magim  im  quam 
ptuHmie  JIdei  artiatSt  fomuMier  no*  fiierU  p^iila 
(Frankfort,  1670, 8vo)  i—Carobu  Magmu  ezkOihu  eoa-' 
feaeor  terita/it  evimgetioeg  wi  A  vgiutcma  eonfeuioKe  (ilnd. 
1679,  8vo): — Juitimu  pkHoeopkut  exkMas  venteUie 
evangdioa  teaiit  el  coi^tttor  (ibid.  1688,  8vo) ;  and  a 
lai^  number  of  tbetdt^cal  disserutions.  See  Holier, 
dmbria  Ulerata,  voL  n ;  Kpping,  Memoriar.  tkeologo- 
rum. — Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  Ohtirale,  xxxviii,  72: 

If  IfiblUH,  in  tbe  old  Scandinavian  coeniogony,  was 
a  place  conilBting  of  nine  worlds,  reserved  for  those  who 
die  of  disease  or  oM  age.  Hela,  or  death,  there  exer- 
cises her  despotic  power.  In  the  middle  of  Niflhicm, 
I  aeoording  to  the  Edda,  lies  the  spring  called  Hierglrair, 
I  from  which  flow  twelve  rivers.  See  Anderson,  Norm 
MytAologg  (Chicago,  187fi,  ISmoX  p.  187  et  aL 

Klfo  (LaL  Niphus),  Auoumntn,  an  Italian  phikis- 
opher  and  oomroeitutor,  was  bom  about  1478  at  Jopoli, 
in  Calabria  (although  he  signed  himself  jSru<mi(t,  as  if 
a  naUve  of  Seasa).  He  had  scarcely  commenced  his 
studies  when  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  bis  paternal 
hone  to  escape  ill  treatment.  At  Naples  be  met  a 
cirizen  of  SeSM,  who  took  him  to  his  home  to  be  tbe 
preceptor  of  his  chiMren.  In  teaching  his  piipila  Nifit 
instructed  himself,  and  later  he  accompanied  them  to 
Padua,  where  he  followed  a  philosophical  courK.  He 
I  next  returned  to  Seasa,  but  shortly  alter  went  to  Naples, 
where  be  became  professnr  of  philosophy.  His  celebrity 
commenced  wi^  a  treatise,  De  inteUeetu  et  damoKAtu,  in 
whicb  he  maintained,  following  the  sentiment  of  Arer- 
roee,  that  there  is  but  one  universal  soul,  one  rin(^e  id* 
telligence,  and  that  no  other  apirituat  substances  exist, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  preside  over  the  move- 
ment of  the  heavens.  These  doctrines,  borrowed  from 
a  vague  Neo-Platonism  —  the  Alexandrine  pantbdam 
then  prevalent— justly  scandalized  the  theologians;  but 
the  bishop  of  Padua  interposed,  and  Nifu  was  Mt  to 
promise  that  be  would  correct  bis  book.  He  afterwards 
proved  his  orthodoxy  by  writing  against  tbe  philosoph- 
ical treatise  Pomponace.  In  1518  Leo  X  called  him  aa 
professor  to  the  academy  at  Rome.  Nifo  was  afterwards 
created  Count  Palatine,  and  received  permission  to  bear 
the  name  and  tbe  arms  of  the  house  of  tbe  Medici. 
Several  of  bis  works  indeed  are  signed  Augtatiaia  JV»> 
pku  Mtdiea,  NotwUbstanding  these  favor^  he  did 
not  remun  at  Itoroe.  Hew«nttoteaohatFiBa,tlKnat 
Bcdogne,  and  finally,  in  16S6,at  Salerno,  where  be  passed 
tbe  remainder  of  his  life.  His  death  occurred  about  the 
middle  of  tbe  16th  century.  Nic^ron  mentions  forty- 
four  of  his  works,  which  hare  scarcely  any  interest  to- 
day; tbey  conrist  largely  of  commentaries  upon  Aris- 
toUe  and  Aveiroea,  "nie  ori^nal  treatises  of  Nifii  have 
but  little  more  importance  than  his  commentaries;  It 
will  anfflce  to  quote  a  few  of  them :  Dt  Inlelleetu  libri 
aex  et  de  Dmum^  Oni  tret  (Venice,  1508, 1527,  fol.; 
the  1st  ed.  in  1492) : — De  imtnortaUtate  ammee,  adtertiu 
Petrum  Pompomitium  (ibid.  1618,  1524,  foL) ;  in  this 
work,  undertaken  by  tbe  order  of  Leo  X,  Nifo  has  pro- 
posed to  demonstrate  that,  folktwing  the  principles  of 
AristotJe,  tbe  soul  ia  immortal:—  Oputaiia  moralia  M 
polUiea  (Hnt,  1646, 4to).  Sea  TvA  Jove,  JEAyfo,  No. 
93;  Topirf,  Jiib^atkeea  NapokUma;  Naud4,  A'ofiw  ntr 
A^t/o,  Introduction  to  Oputcula  tnoralia ;  Bayle,  Die- 
tiomaire,  s.  v. ;  Nic^ron,  Mimoirei  pour  tervir  a  Pkit- 
toire  dft  kommet  illustret,  voL  xviii ;  Tiraboschi,  Sturia 
delta  Letteratura  Italutna,  vol  vii,  pt.  i,  p.  840;  Gin- 
guen^,  Hittoire  littirmre  itltaUe. — Hoefer,  jVom.  Bioff, 
GMnk,  xxxviii,  72;  Ueberw^  Bitl.  ^^FkUotepJ^ 
ii,  18,  467. 

Nigel  or  Elt,  an  English  eoderiaado  of  the  12th 
eenturv,  was  a  native  of  Normandy.  ^'-Hts  uncluRoger 
was  Udnp  of  Sdiabnir  an<)^UHMuM««£)ii^@hilai 
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hiM  brotbCT  Alexander  wu  bithop  of  linooln.  H«  if 
said  tu  have  itudied  under  AnseliD  of  Laou.  Appointed 
ueasurer  of  king  Heory  I,  be  gained  the  laror  of  thMt 
priDoe,  who  at  the  death  of  Uervejr  pieaented  him  with 
llie  bishopric  of  Ely.  Nigel  was  subsequently  elected 
by  the  dorgy,  but  not  caring  to  assume  the  charge  of 
goveming  bis  diooese  he  remained  at  court.  EngUsh 
ecclesiaaticAl  writers  give  an  unfavorable  aooount  <^  hb 
monlflL  In  order  to  live  in  grand  style  he  deepmled  the 
cborches  and  coarents,  and  his  conduct  diew  aevere  re- 
bukes from  Thomas,  srchtnsbop  of  Oaut^foury.  After 
the  death  of  Heniy,  Stephen  ascended  the  t)u>one,  and 
he  showed  hinoeU'ksa  paitul  to  Nigel,  who  then  look 
uan  in  various  cmispiracieB  of  the  lofds  against  Stephen. 
His  goods  were  leqiiestered,  and  he  himself  was  banished 
from  the  kingdom.  Being  allowed  to  return  be  resumed 
his  oflloe,  but  was  interdicted  by  Adrian  IV  for  new  ex- 
cesses, and  died  Hay  80, 1169,  Nigel  bad  a  natural  son 
named  Richard,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  London. 
It  is  known  that  one  of  the  great  cares  of  Gregory  YII 
bad  been  the  reform  of  the  manners  of  the  Engluh  epis- 
copate. What  is  related  to  na  of  Nigel  proves  suffldent- 
ly  that  this  reform  had  not  then  been  effected.  See 
Hitt.  Htlir.  da  la  Framx,  xiii,  108 ;  Anglia  Sacra,  i,  97 ; 
Angl.  kitt.  teript.  i,  266;  nger,  Mowmml^  Theology, 
§  78 ;  IiMtt,  aiit.  <iftke  £i^.  C^A.  vol  ii,  bk.  ix,  §  10, 16, 
and  19.  (J.H.W.) 

Ni'ger  {tiiytp,  L  e.  I^t.  or  biadt)  is  the  addi- 
tional at  distinctive  name  given  to  the  Symeon  (£u- 
fuvy)  who  was  one  of  the  trachers  and  prophets  in  the 
Church  of  Antioch  (Acts  xiii,  1).  He  b  not  known  ex- 
cept in  that  passage,  The  name  was  a  common  one 
among  the  Romans;  and  the  conjecture  that  he  was  an 
African  proselyte,  and  was  called  A'^/er  on  account  of 
his  complexion,  is  unnecessary  as  well  aa  destitute  oth- 
erwise of  any  support.  His  name,  Symeon,  Bbows  that 
be  was  a  Jew  by  turth ;  and,  aa  in  otiier  similar  cases 
(fi.g.  Saul,  Paul— Silas,  Silvantu),  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  uken  the  other  name  as  more  convenient  in  his 
intercoune  with  foreigners.  He  is  mentioned  second 
among  the  five  who  officiated  at  AnUoch,  and  perhaps 
we  may  infer  that  he  had  some  pre-eminence  among 
them  in  point  of  acdvity  and  influence,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  delude  (though  Heyer  makes  the  attempt)  who 
of  the  number  were  prophets  {wpof^rai),  and  who  were 
teachers  (it8amaXmy,^~Sauib.   See  Simeon. 

Night  la'yii  [with  n  paragogic,  la'ye- 
lak'].  v^£)>  'he  period  of  darkness,  from  sunset  to  sunrise, 
including  the  morning  and  evening  twilight,  as  opposed 
to  "  day,"  the  period  of  Ught  (tien.  i,  6).  Pcdlowing  the 
Oriental  sunset  is  ^e  brief  evening  twilight  (S]1t}3, 
lUthepk,  Job  xxiv,  16,  rendered  "night"  in  Isa.  v,  11 ; 
xxl,  4;  lix,  10),  when  the  stars  appeared  (Job  iii,  9). 
This  is  also  called  "evening"  (-7^,  ir^  Pror.  vii,  9, 
rendered  "  night"  in  Qen.  xUz,  37 ;  Job  vii,  4\  but  the 
term  which  eapedally  denotes  the  evening  tvdlight  is 
n^^S,  iiteiU  ((ien.  XV,  17,  A.  T. "  darit Eiek.  xU, «, 
7, 12).  Ereb  ^  danotee  the  time  jut  before  smtaet 
(DeuL  xxiii,  U;  Josh,  viti,  29),  when  the  woroen  went 
to  draw  water  (Gen.  xxtv,  11),  and  the  decline  of  the 
day  is  called  *'  the  tumwg  of  evening"  (3^^  n^9Ki  Gen, 
xxiv,  68),  the  time  of  prayer.  This  period  <^  the  day 
must  also  be  that  which  is  described  as  "night"  when 
Boaz  winnowed  his  barley  in  the  evening  breeze  (Roth 
iii,  i),  the  oool  of  the  day  (Gen.  iii,  6),  when  the  shad- 
ows begin  to  fall  (Jer.  vi,  4),  and  the  wolves  prowl 
about  (Uab.  i,  8;  Zeph.  iii,  &).  The  time  (^midnight 
■'=?rit  /M^qfthe  B^fc  Ruth  iii,  7,  and  nisn 
n^^rn,tbe  plural  form, Exod.xi,4),orgreatert  darkness, 
is  caUed  in  Prov.  vii,  9,  the  pujrii  of  night  (nb^b  liuj'^K, 
A.  V.  "  black  night").  The  period  between  midnight 
and  the  morning  twilight  was  generally  selected  for  at- 
tack! ag  aa  enemy  by  surprise  (Jndg.  vii,  19).  The 
monung  twilight  is  denoted     the  same  term,M«lepA 


as  the  evening  twilight,  and  is  nnmistekataly  islanded.  | 
in  1  Sam.  xxxi,  12 ;  Job  vii,  4 ;  Psa.  cxix,  147 ;  pesnb^ 
also  in  Iss.  v,  11.  With  sunrise  the  night  eadsd.  bi 
one  passage  (Job  xxvi,  10,  "^^^  dtdthdi)  "dsikiiess'ti 
rendered  "  night"  in  the  A.  V.,  but  is  correctly  giren  ie 
the  margin. — Smith.    See  Dat. 

As  figuratively  the  term  of  human  life  is  often  called 
■  day  in  Scripture,  so  in  <Mie  pasaage  it  is  called  s^^le 
be  firilowed  aoon  by  day :  "  The  day  is  at  band"  (Bob. 
vUi,  12).  Being  a  time  of  darkneas,  the  image  md 
shadow  of  death,  in  which  the  beasu  of  ptey  go  farth  u 
devour,  night  was  made  a  ^mbol  of  a  season  of  ad- 
versity and  trouble,  in  which  men  prey  upon  each  oUmt, 
and  the  strong  tyrannize  over  the  weak  (Isa.  xxi,  It; 
Zech.  xiv,  6, 7 ;  compi  Bev.  xA,  28 ;  xxii,  h).  Heue 
continued  day,  or  the  abaenee  of  night,  implies  a  ooe- 
stanC  stale  of  quiet  and  happiness.  Nigfat  ia  aho  pai. 
as  in  our  own  language,  for  a  time  of  ignoianee  and 
helplesaness  (Micah  iii,  6).  In  John  ix,  4,  by  a  natani 
figure,  night  represents  death.  Children  of  the  dayaad 
children  of  the  night  denote  good  men  and  wicked  men. 
The  disciples  of  the  Sun  of  God  are  children  oftbe  light: 
they  bdoDg  to  the  light,  they  walk  in  the  light  of  troth: 
whUe  the  children  of  the  night  walk  in  the  daihuui 
of  ignorance  and  infidelity,  and  perform  only  worlu  of 
darkness  (I  Thess.  v,  6).   See  Night-watch. 

NIGHT  (Latin  Nox).  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans  deified  Night,  and  called  her  the  daughter  of 
Chaos.  Orpheus  reckons  her  the  most  ancient  of  the 
deities,  and  calls  her  the  mother  of  gods  and  men.  Tb* 
poets  describe  her  as  clothed  with  a  Uack  veil,  and  rid- 
ing in  a  chariot,  attended  by  the  stars.  The  sacrifice 
pn^ier  to  her  was  a  cock,  being  a  bird  that  is  an  entn^ 
to  silence.  Night  had  a  numenMis  ofls|iring,  as  Usd- 
nese,  Contention,  Death,  Sleep,  Dreams,  I^ve,  Decal. 
Fear,  Labor,  Emulation,  Pate,  Old  Age,  Darkness,  Uif- 
eiy.  Complaint,  Partiality,  Obstinacy,  etc.  All  tbii  U 
plainly  allegoricaL  Pausanias  has  left  us  a  description 
of  a  remarkable  sutae  of  the  goddess  Night.  "We 
see,"  he  says,  "  a  woman  holding  in  her  ilgbt  hand  i 
white  child  sleeping,  and  in  her  left  a  black  child,  asleep 
likewise,  with  both  its  legs  distorted.  The  inacriptian 
tells  US  what  they  are,  though  we  might  easily  guew 
without  it.  The  two  children  are  Death  and  Sleep,  and 
the  woman  is  Ni^,  the  nune  of  them  both."  See 
Broughton,  HiMt.  of  ReligioH ;  Smith,  DicL  qf  CUuiicai 
Biog.  and  MgthoL  u,  1218. 

Kight-hawlc  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of 
OCnr),  tachmat'  (apparently  from  Opn,  to  act  violet 
lg\  the  name  of  one  of  the  unclean  birds  mwriuned  in 
the  Pentateuch  (only  I^v.  xi,  16;  DeuL  xiv,  16;  SepL 
yXaH,  Vulg.  Mocrva).  Bochart  (//ietvz.  ii,  830)  has 
endeavored  to  prove  that  the  H^>rew  word  denotes  tbe 
"male  ostrich,"  the  preceding  term  (^ST^TS),  bath' 
gaiiiAk  (A.  T. "  owl"),  signifying  the  female  of  that  bird. 
The  etymoh^  of  the  word  points  to  some  bird  of  prey, 
though  then  b  great  oncoimnty  as  to  tbe  paitieular 
spedes  Indicated.  The  Sept,  Vnlg.,  and  perfaapa  Onke- 
loe,  understand  some  kind  of  "owl;"  most  of  the  Jewish 
doctors  indefinitely  render  the  word  "a  rapadouabird;' 
Geeentus  (T'Aesour.  s.  v.)  and  RosenmllUer  (SchoL  ad 
lift),  xi,  16)  follow  Bochart.  Bochart's  explanation  is 
grounded  on  an  overstrained  intetpretatkm  vt  the  ety- 
mology of  tbe  verb  didMus,  tbe  root  of  faeAattfa;  he  re- 
stricts the  meaning  of  tbe  root  to  tlie  idea  frf  acting 
"  unjustly"  or  "  deo^tftilly."  and  tbns  oomes  to  the  ooo* 
dusion  that  the  "  unjust  bird"  is  the  male  oatrich.  But 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Hoses  should  have  specified 
both  the  male  maA  female  ostrich  in  a  list  which  was  no 
doubt  intended  to  be  at  eomprebeosive  as  posaUyla.  See 
Ostrich.  Tbe  not  uufre()ueni  occurrence  of  the  ex- 
pression "after  their  kind"  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
tlua  asaertiwi.  Micbadia  believes  aotne  Und  of  awaUow 
(//annida)  is  intended:  tb«~word  ased  by  tbe  Targum 
of  Jonathan  ia  ^iKilU)<Kfl(i^^M^  16)  aud  by 
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Otteun  {VvwtiaA.  aamm.  i, p. 8, civ)  Kfeired  to  the 
mHmr,  thoogh  the  Ust-nuned  ftuthority  aayi,  "  it  is 
ueotaiii,  faonrever,  what  Jonatlun  really  meuit."  Bux- 
Uff  {Ux,  Sabbm.  a.  t.  KTl^Ban)  tnuisUtea  the  word 
Died  by-  Jooathan, "  ■  name  ot  a  lapacioua  tnrd,  Aarpjr- 
ja^  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  claim  the  swallow  can 
han  to  re|»«Mnt  the  taeAaxb,  nor  is  it  at  all  prob- 
aUs  that  ao  nail  a  bird  ahoald  have  ben  noticed  in 
ihc  Leritieal  bnr.  The  nodering  of  the  A.Y.  testa  on 
BB^Mctal  aatbofi^,  thoi^h  tnm  Uie  aband  {Mopenies 
whi^  fnm  the  time  of  Aristotle,  have  been  aacribed 
to  the  Dight-bawk  or  goataut^er,  and  the  snperati- 
tioas  crainectcd  with  this'  biid,  its  dun  is  not  entirely 
itmialat  of  every  kind  of  endence.  At  the  night- 
bnrk  of  Emope  ICc^rimalgiu  Emroptm*),  w  «  Bpeciee 
ray  neariy  alliMl  to  it,  is  an  iahaUtant  ^  Syria,  there 
ii  no  reason  for  abetriutely  rejecting  it  in  this  place, 
Witt  it  bdongB  to  a  gnius  highly  connected  with  super- 
idtiau  in  all  oountriea;  and  though  a  voracious  bird 
■nHag  moths  (PIuUcm)  and  other  insects  that  are 
■broad  doriog  darkness,  it  is  absolntely  harmless  to  all 
utber  uinial^  and  as  wrongfully  accused  of  sacking  the 
udden  of  goata,  aa  of  being  ao  indicator  of  misfortunfl 
•ad  death  to  those  who  h^ipen  to  see  it  fly  past  tiiem 
■ftcc  evening  twilight ;  yet,  beridea  the  name  of  goat- 
mfe-.it  bdeoominated  M^sr*l-FtiM«,as  if  it  were  a  bulky 
^ccies,  with  similar  powers  of  mischief  to  those  which 
ixf  biids  possess.  Otha  provincial  names  for  this  lurd 
ire  wutk-kaxk,  m^kt-jar,  ckum~otBl,fem-owl,  etc  The 
M^it-hawk  is  a  migratory  bird,  inferior  in  size  to  a 
tlKMh,  and  haa  very  weak  talons  and  lull;  but  the  gape 
wamth  ia  wide;  it  makes  now  and  then  a  plaintive 
ay,  and  preys  on  the  wing;  it  flies  with  the  velocity 
and  actioa  of  a  swallow,  the  two  genera  being  nearly 
iflwd.  like  those  of  moot  night-birds,  the  eyes  are 
bige  and  remarkable,  and  the  plumage  a  mixture  of 
eokm  and  dots,  with  a  prevailing  gray  effect;  itia&iely 
MAbti^  and  entirely  noiaeleaa  in  ila  passage  thnngb 


m^t-hawk  {Capr€muigv»  SurtitMxtu). 


tbc  air.  Thus  the  bright  eyes,  wide  month,  sadden  and 
is^tUe  flurbt  in  the  doak,  are  the  original  causes  of 
the  anerstitioitt  fear  tbeee  biwla  have  excited ;  and  as 
then  are  in  sonthem  clin»«t«  ■P«»«>  of  «e- 
mek  lareer  in  wxe,  witb  peaBariy  oontnated  col- 
«%  Maoeelv  diapoaed  lhathoi*  on  the  bead,  or  paddle- 
Awd  Muie  BbnaM,  one  at  each  shouMer,  pn^ectuig 
n  ibe  fem  of  two  additional  wii«s,  and  with  plaindve 
M  Tokn  often  ottered  in  tbe  night,  all  the  species 
umaau  to  the  general  awe  they  have  inspired  in  ev- 
oveoeativ  and  in  aU  ajeea.  We  see  here  that  U  is  not 
Acbdkofaspeciea,  nor  tbe  exact  extent  of  injury  it 
■syittSet.  thitdetenninea  the  importance  attached  to 
Uie  ume.  hot  the  opiniona.  true  or  false,  which  the 
l«Uie  «ay  have  hekl  or  etill  <»o«»7«"'ff  i«; 

IW  aicbfr-hawk  ia  abundant  in  Western  Asia;  and 
h.?peenliarJ«iTing  note,  aixl  Us  sUanKe  m^neja^ 
^f,miJ^  ik  tbe  twili«b^  and  wheehng  like  the 
and  roood  a  tree,  or  continually  pamng  and 
----  the  ere  at  abort  interval^  it  is  gener- 


These  movements,  however,  are  prompted  by  the  in- 
stinct to  capture  large  insects,  which  are  either  atlncted 
round  the  biossom  of  the  tree,  or  ace  playing  to  and  fro 
in  a  circumscribed  space. 

As  the  SepU  and  Vulg.  are  agreed  that  (acAnda  de- 
note* some  kind  of  owl,  it  ia  probably  safer  to  follow 
tbeee  veruons  than  the  modem  oommentatonL  Tbe 
Greek  yXavl  is  used  by  Aristotle  for  some  common  spe- 
cies of  owl,  in  all  [oobatnlity  for  the  Sirix  Jiammea 
(white  owl)  or  the  Syntium  ttridtda  (tawny  owl) ;  the 
Veneto-Greek  reads  vvKTtxopat,  a  syoonyme  of  irog, 
AristoL,  L  e.  tbe  Otiu  tniUfarU,V\em.  (long-eared  owl) : 
thia  is  the  qwcice  which  Oedmann  (aee  above)  identi- 
fies with  fadkaidi;   "The  name,"  be  says,  "indicates  a 
bird  which  execciaes  power,  but  the  force  of  the  power 
is  in  the  AralHC  root  cAanwMA,  'to  tear  a  face  with 
claws.'   Now  it  is  well  known  in  the  East  that  there  is 
a  species  of  owl  of  which  people  believe  that  it  glides 
into  chamben  by  night  and  tears  the  flesh  off  the  bees 
of  sleeping  chilthen."   Haiselquist  (Trav,  p.  196,  Lond* 
1766)  alludes  to  this  lugbtly  terror,  but  be  calls  it  the 
"Orimtal  owl"  (Strix  OrimltUi*),  and  deariy  disOn- 
giddiea  it  from  the  Sirbe  oOt*,  Lin.    llie  Arabs  in 
Egypt  call  this  infant-killing  owl  mauata,  the  Syrians 
bma.    It  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Syrmutm 
ttridula,  but  wbat  foundation  there  may  be  for  the  be- 
lief in  its  child-killing  propenrities  we  know  not.    It  is 
probable  that  some  common  spedes  of  owl  is  denoted 
by  tadm&$,  peibaps  the  Strix  Jiammea  ot  the  Afieae 
meri&OHolia,  which  ia  extremely  common  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt.   The  goatsucker  is  thus  confounded  with 
owb      the  Arabian  peasantry,  and  the  name  a»a«»asa 
more  particularly  belongs  to  iL  But  that  the  oonftinon 
with  the  n*^^^^,  or  Hiitk,  is  not  oonflned  to  Arabia  and 
Egypt  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  ScUvonic  names 
of  the  bin],  being  in  Rnssian,  Klok,  UleJt;  Polish,  klek; 
Uthuanian,  lehlii ;  and  Hungarian,  igdi ;  all  clearly  al- 
lied to  tbe  Shemitic  denomination  of  tbe  owL  8n 
KioHT>HOHSTER.   If  ykait  is  tbe  tme  equivalent  of 
UukmA*,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  species ;  for  tbe 
Greeks  applied  that  term  to  an  owl  with  eyes  lit  a 
gleaming  blue  color.  This  is  true  only  of  tbe  white  or 
bam  owl  {Strix  fiammea),  all  the  other  European  owls 
having  eyes  of  a  brilliant  yellow  or  flery  orange.  The 
white  owl  is  abundant  in  Palestine  and  in  the  re^ons 
surrounding  the  Levant;  it  is  indeed  t^nmA  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  Aftiea,  Asia,  and  North  America ;  fbr, 
thongh  spedmens  from  the  mnoter  regions  have  been 
considered  dirtinct,  their  differences  are  too  alight  to 
build  upon  them  with  certainty  a  spec^  ^versity. — 
Kitto;  Smith;  Fairbaini.    See  Owu 

Nlgllt-inOIlster  occun  in  tbe  margin  ofthe  Auth, 
Ter.  at  ba.  xxxiv,  14,  as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
With'  (TV^'^'^h),  derived  from  Idgil  (^7^),  a^if.  The 
text  has  tcrerck-otol,  but  the  maiginal  reading  is  prefer- 
able.   The  word  doubtless  refers  to  the  night-spectres 
or  ghosts,  supposed  by  superstitious  Hebrews  to  fre- 
quent the  desert.    The  Sept.  renders  ^orivravpoi, 
which,  as  Bochart  {Hienx.  pL  it,  Ub.  vi,  p.  840)  shows, 
refers,  not  to  animab,  but  to  ghcatly  anieaiancaa.  (See 
also  Baxtorf,  Lex.  CkaU.  p.  1140;  (^esan.  Commtat,  ia 
Isa.  xiii,  22;  xxxiv,  14.)   See  Spxcrna. 

Night-vlalon  I'ltn,  Isa.  xxix,  7,  etc; 

Chald.  K;^''^"^?  KJJH,  D"!-  ».  19i  etc.)-  Tb«  Per- 
plexing but  fascinating  subject  of  the  viuims  of  sleep 
has  in  all  ages  attracted  obsomtion  and  ■pecnlatimt 
but  the  laws  which  govern  tbe  countless  inugea  and 
fancied  experiences  of  thia  "  realm  of  dream"  arer  even 
now  imperfectly  understood.  The  subject  owes  its  im- 
portance, in  Biblical  studies,  to  two  facts:  first,  that 
these  Tiuons  were  often  made  the  means  of  divine  rev- 
elation ;  and,  aecond,  that  even  when  uninspired,  they 
wwe  highly  valued  and  diligently  studied  by  many 
characters  hi  Scripture  history,  0i»  ^  immediate 
cause  of  dnanung,  howe^sti^Od  iivAwi<rf%U^Jicienta 
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were  Tarioos,  and  generally  abnrd.  Th«  flrat  nally  ra- 
tional explanation  aeema  to  be  that  of  Aristotle,  who 
Uught  that  the  impreasion  produced  by  perception  re- 
mains after  the  object  is  removed,  and  alfecta  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  during  sleep.  An  opinion  much  more 
general  among  the  heathen,  and  revived  and  supported 
witb  much  acutenoBS  in  England  by  Baxter  {tlmiy  on 
the  PhaioiHemm  of  Ditafiutig,  3d  ed.  1745),  was  that 
^riritual  beings  have  access  to  the  mind  during  deep, 
and  liU  it  with  dreama.  But  the  theory  generally  fol- 
lowed by  English  writers  is  that  of  Dugald  Stewart 
(iCima/s  of  the  P/uioiopkg  of  the  Human  Mvid,  i,  828 
who  explains  dreama  as  caused  by  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  action  of  the  mental  faualtica,  freed  fnto 
obedience  to  the  will,  but  subject  to  thdr  own  usual  laws 
of  asaociation.  9ome  find  a  strong  analogy  between 
dreaming  and  insanity.  Dr.  Abercrombie  states  the 
differenoe  to  be  that  the  erroneous  impresuon,  in  the 
one  case,  is  permanent,  and  alfecu  the  conduct,  but  in 
the  other  is  temporary,  and  vanishes  on  awning. 
Botthe  diidnclion  ia  really  far  wider;  f<w  in  dreama  the 
will  ia  simply  itt  rest,  while  in  insanity  it  is  a  slave  to 
the  diseased  aaion  of  the  mental  fltcnlties  or  active 
powers.    See  Drbam. 

In  regarding  dreams  as  of  great  importance  the 
Jews  agreed  with  all  other  ancient  nations  (Otho,  f^, 
Rabb.  p.  816  sq.).  It  was  the  general  belief  that  by 
means  of  them,  and  especially  of  those  which  occurred 
in  the  last  hours  of  the  night,  or  "  morning  dreams" 
(pds-.  iv,  889  sq.;  Uosch.  ii,  2,  6;  Hor.  Sat.  i,  10,  81 
«!.;  Ctc.  JHb.  i,  hi),  they  onuld  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  fiiture  (oomp.  Gen.zjExvU,  5  sq.;  xli,  11  eq.;  Judg. 
vii,  18  sq.;  Wiad.  zviii,  19;  Halt,  xxvii,  19;  see  /i. 

i,  63;  Herod,  i,  84;  Philostr.  ApolL  \-iii,  7,  6;  Theopfar. 
Char,  xvii;  Macrob.  Soma.  Sdp.  i,  3;  Curt,  iii,  3,  2; 
ArvLeux,  Nackr,  iv,  82fi  sq.).  The  ancient  philosophers 
taught  various  doctrines  aa  to  the  signiAcance  of  dreama 
(see  Hend.  vii,  16;  (Sc.  Dig.  ii,  68-<3).  At  a  very 
eariy  period  dreams  became  a  medium  of  divine  revela- 
tion (Gen.  XX,  3;  xxxl,  10  sq.,  24;  xlvi,  2;  1  Sam. 
xxviii,  6;  1  Kings  iii,  6;  Job  xxxiii,  15;  Jer.  xxiii, 
25  sq.;  oomp.Josephus,)rar,iii,8,8),  and  they  are  espe- 
cially associated  with  prophetic  visions  (Numb,  xii,  6; 
Joel  iii,  I ;  Dan.  vii,  1) ;  yet  they  are  not  prominent  in 
the  written  propbeeiea  until  after  the  captivity  (Dan, 
vii:  4  Esdras  xi).  The  false  prophets,  also,  gloried  in 
their  pn^hetic  dreams  (Jer.  xxiii,  25,  27,  32 ;  Zach.  x, 
S;  comp.  Deut.  »ii,  1,  8,  6).  But  revelation,  when 
communicated  in  dreams,  came  sometimes  by  a  peculiar 
divine  utterance  of  audible  exhortation,  warning,  or  in- 
struction (see  Gen.  xx,  8,  6;  xxxi,  24;  Matt,  i,  20  sq,; 

ii,  13,  20;  comp,  1  Sam.  xxvtii,  6,  15;  Pausan.  ix,  28, 
2;  Liv.  ii,  36;  xxi,  22;  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii,  7,  2),  some- 
times by  viuUe  images  and  symbcds  (Gen.  xxxvit,  7 ; 
Judg.  vii,  18;  Job  xxxtit,  16;  comp.  Herod,  ill,  124; 
V,  66;  Curt,  iii,  8,  8;  Josephna,  Aat.  xvii,  12,  8;  Xen. 
Anah.  iii,  1, 11),  and  sometimes  by  both  together  (Gen. 
xxviii,  12  sq.).  In  each  cue  the  vision  needed  an  in- 
teqireter.  Accordingly,  interpreters  (in  Greek  6vnpo- 
wi^otf  ivtipowitroi,  6»fipoKpirai)  who  professed  to  be 
able  to  explain  viifiona  (comp.  .Tudg.  vii,  18  sq.)  were 
highly  esteemed  (Gen.  xli;  Dan.  v,  12),  and  this  power 
was  considered  a  distinguished  gift  of  God  (Dan.  i,  17). 
Princes  and  generals  tiept  such  men  near  them  (Arrian, 
Alex,  ii,  18,  2;  Curt,  iv,  2).  The  Chaldee  interpreters 
were  especially  famous  (Dan.  ii,  2  sq. ;  iv,  3  sq. ;  v,  12 ; 
see  Diod.  Hie  ii,  28) ;  while  among  the  Jews  the  Es- 
senes  seem  to  have  cultivated  the  art  with  the  utmost 
di%ence  (Josephna,  Atit,  xvii,  12,  S),  This  profession 
was  i  means  of  support  (Pluun^,  A  rittid.  p.  37 ;  Jo- 
venal,  n,  647).  When  dreams  of  fearful  import  oo- 
euired,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  oflbred  sacrifices  (Aris- 
toph.  Ran.  1338  sq.;  Martial,  xi,  61,  7),  The  whole 
subject  of  the  divination  of  the  ancients  by  visions  is 
presented  with  tolerable  completeness  by  Artemidorus, 
in  the  2d  century  (OneUocri/ica,  five  books),  and  Syne- 
*im  in  ib»bth{lA)gM peri  tKiipmbm),  See  DivuATioii. 


The  Hdirew  word  D'^'^VD  in  Fsa.  Ixv,  4  is  exjiUnrf 
by  the  Sept,  and  Jerome  as  an  allurioo  to  the  bealha 

custom  of  passing  the  night  in  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
in  order  to  receive  prophetic  dreams  from  them,  and 
especially  revelations  of  the  means  of  coring  the  ack 
(comp.  Diod.  Sic  i,  25;  Cic.  Divinat.  i,  48, 96) ;  but  tbU 
is  an  error  (see  Gesen.  Comment,  ad  loc).  It  appcan 
from  Joeepluia  (AmL7txu,9,4)  that  the  later  Jews  woe 
very  atteotire  to  dfemna  and  visions  (oomp.  abo  War, 
iii,  8, 8),  Much  value  is  still  ascribed  to  them  in  the 
East.  (See  Taveruier,AnMn,i,  271;  corapb  also  Knobtl, 
Pn^hetiim. d.  ffebtaer,i,  I7i  m\.i  Schubert,  JMssiadiii 
MorseHL\,4iai;  Ekmemoser,  ti^Mol.  dL  if<i^  i,  112  Bit) 
See  TisioM. 

Night-watcb  (rn^^M,  osAmitraA',  PBa.buii,fi; 
cxix,  148,  a  watch,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  so  the  Gr. 
^vXaKi)).  The  Israelites,  Greeks,  and  Romans  diriikd 
the  night  into  parta  of  several  hours  each,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  every  one  of  which  a  change  of  gnardi  Uwk 
pUce  (Dissen,  De  pardb.  mtelu  et  ^i,  in  his  Klemm 
Schri/ieK,  p.  127  sq.;.  Suidas,  a.  v.  fvXaKij).  The  sn- 
dent  Hebrews,  before  the  captivity,  divided  the  nighi 
into  three  watches,  Uketbe  Greeks.  The  first,  which  con- 
tinued till  midnight,  was  denominated  Plil^QK  OK'*, 
roth  athmMi-dth  (Lam,  ii,  19);  the  second  was  deoooii- 
nated  mis'^rin  nnbtiK,  aMhmOreth  itU'4ibm^  and 
continued  from  midnight  till  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
(Judg.  vii,  19);  the  third,  called  1^3)1  H'^bOK,  oat- 
(wfrvfA  hab-bdhet;  the  morning  watch,  extended  from 
the  second  watch  to  the  riung  of  the  sun  (Idelor,  Ckro- 
itoL  i,  486).  These  divisions  and  names  appear  to  hsre 
originated  in  the  watches  of  the  Levites  in  the  taberna- 
cle and  Temple  (for  these,  see  Middoth,  i,  1  sq. ;  Exud. 
xiv,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xi,  11).  During  the  time  of  oar  Sav- 
iour the  night  was  divided  into  Ibur  watchea  of  three 
hours  each  (Jerome,  On  Matt,  xiv),  m  fonrth  watch  hav- 
ing been. introduced  among  the  Jews  from  the  Romam, 
who  derived  it  from  the  Greeks  (Liprius,  De  MiSL  Rtm. 
p.  129 ;  Veget.  De  Re  Mil  iii,  8 ;  Censorin.  c.  24 ;  Phny, 
V,  18).  The  Romans  announced  the  beginning  of  each 
by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  This  (Uvunon  became  •» 
familiar  to  the  Jews  that  Josephus  (^nf.  v,  6,  6)  makes 
Gideon  (Judg.  vii,  19)  lead  oat  lus  army  m  Uttfimiik 
watch.  The  seoond  and  third  watches  are  mentkawd 
in  Luke  xii,  88;  the  fourth  in  Matt,  xiv,  25;  and  th« 
four  are  all  distinctly  mentioned  in  Mark  xiii,  35: 
"  Watch,  therefore,  for  yo  know  not  when  the  master 
of  the  house  cometh ;  at  even  (5i^,  or  the  late  wati^\ 
or  at  midnight  {jtiaoviiKTiov),  or  at  the  cock-croiriDi: 
(jUkiKTopo^wia),  or  In  the  morning  (vput;  the  eariy 
watch).''  Here  the  first  vatch  was  at  even,  and  con- 
tinued from  six  till  nine;  the  second  commenced  at 
nine,  and  ended  at  twelve,  or  midnight;  the  third 
watch,  called  by  the  Romans  ffalltciniam,  lasted  from 
twelve  to  three;  and  the  morning  watch  cloeet^  at 
six.  See  Cock-crowiko^  Talmudists,however,'rejk- 
on  only  throe  night-watches  (BabgL  Berackolh,  i,  1, 
6;  Otho,  Rahbim.  p.  468' sq.),  calling  the  fourth 
the  morning  of  the  next  day.  But  this  was  perhaps 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  nominally  tbe  an- 
cient custom  of  the  Hebrews  (but  Lightfoot,  Ifor.  Hfbr. 
p.  364).  The  Roman  custom  was  ceruinly  in  use  among 
the  soldiers  of  Herod  (as  is  plain  from  Acta  xii,  4; 
comp.  Fischer,  Probu.  de  Vit.  Lexic  p.  452 ;  Wetst«ii), 
N.  T.  i,  416  sq.;  Carpzov,  App€ir.  p.  847  sq.).  It  is 
still  eostomaiy  in  the  East  to  divide  tbe  night  by  tbe 
crowing  of  tbe  cock,  which  ia  tolerably  regular  (Seha- 
bert,  i,  402  aq,).  Th«  city  watchmen  are  mentimied  in 
Cant,  iii, 8;  t,7;  oompw  Pm.  cxxtU,  1.  See  Watch. 

NIGHT-WATCH  (j:y(A-«EX»k,death-wat4A,  or  vigil). 
It  was  the  custom  for  tbe  faiUifbl  to  observe  night- 
watches  for  the  departed  until  the  funeral,  and  make  in- 
tercession for  their  souls;  but  in  1848  this  practice  was 
forbidden  in  England — aait  had  dfuaenenUed  into  an  oc- 
ciakm  far  aBBiPiiSHtK'^M^^^^ 
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In  pfirate  booaea  under  pain  of  excominamcation,  the 
rekiMos  of  the  dead  and  thoM  who  said  paaltere  alone 
excepted.  In  1S68  these  wakes  wen  kept  in  cburcbea 
nte  tbe  dose  aiipemrion  of  tlie  pariah  deigjr.  I'he 
«aheitinUiieeninSootlaDd,Irdand,atidWaleaL  See 
Wakott,  Sacred  A  nAaology,  p.  899.    See  alao  Wakbs. 

Nlghtiiigale,  JosBPH,  an  English  dissenting  di- 
vine,  was  bom  in  lADcasbire  in  1776.  He  became  a 
WM)e>-an  mioister  at  Macdeafield,  and  soon  after  aet- 
ikd  at  London,  where  he  supported  himself  principally 
Ujr  his  literary  exertions  At  the  time  when  he  pub- 
Uabed  bis  PortraifMre  o/MethotUtm  (Loud.  1807, 8vo)— 
in  msoy  points  a  caricature — he  had  become  a  oonrert 
(o  UDiurianiaat.  He  died  in  1834.  H«  wrote,  besides 
tbe  abore-mentioncd  work,  A  Portraitvrt  qf  the  Roman 
Otfiolic  RrHgiim,  or  on  ut^rrjUiHeii  Sbit^  (jftie  Bit- 
lory,  Doetrimn,  OpudimM,  Ditc^wr,  and  Praoa  State  of 
CoiMmum  (Load.  1812, 8ro)  v—Tbe  Rdigtont  andRtliff- 
iatuCtremonia  of  all  Natitmt  accurate  and  impartiul- 
bf  deteribed;  indudhig  Ckrittiant,  Mohammedan».  Jeva, 
BrakmuM,  and  Pagam,  of  all  Secti  amd  DmmmationM 
Ofaid.  Ittl.  ISmo)  i—R^ort  tfflMe  Trial  Si^i^x^U  vs. 
^odtdak^mam  Actiom/brafJ^ctmtamedin  a  Revitw 
oftkt  Portraiture  of  Mtthodttm  (ibid.  1809, 8vo).  See 
Darling,  Cyd.  BOHograpkiea,  a,  2208:  AUibone,  DicL 
^Brit.tmdAwter.Aulkor$,  vol  it,  B.V.  (J.N.P.) 

Mlgranta  tbctam  pallio  is  the  beginniDg  of  an 
msiag  bymn  (J^mmu  vetpertimt)  by  Magna*  FeUx 
pnnnrfinf  (q,  x.\  Ushop  of  Pavia  fricinnm),  where  he 
died  July  17,  621,  Besides  a  number  of  theoktgpcat 
wnka,  hie  also  wrote  poems,  among  which  are  some 
bjrmns,  which  were  published  by  Scbott  and  Knnond 
(Pan,  1611),  wd  wbieh-aie  also  found  in  tbe  BibKoth. 
Fatnm  Lnpd,  This  evening  bymn  has  been  translated 
iaio  Gennan  by  Rambach,  A  lUkoto^  c^rittL  GetSngt,  i, 
91,  and  by  Kdiiigsfeld  iu  bis  Lateimtehe  Hgnrnm  a. 
Gam^  2d  series,     67  sq.  {Bona,  1865). 

WgrinuB,  BARTitOLOMBCS, »  Boman  Catholic  di- 
Tine,  who  flourished  in  Poland  near  the  middle  of  tbe 
17th  century,  was  bom  of  Soctnian  parents,  and  having 
bets  toccessvdy  a  Lutheran,  and  a  minister  of  the  Hel- 
vetian confesaon  at  Dautzic,  finally  ol>tained  much  in- 
fintnee  at  the  Polish  court  under  king  Vladislav  IV, 
dterhtni:^  accepted  the  BonUi&ith.  TheMngwas 
■uiooa  lo  bring  about  in  his  realm  tbe  reHgioos  union 
of  aU  his  subjects,  and  thus  to  dose  the  fearfnl  strife 
vbicfa  then  threatened  to  end  in  a  war  for  conscience' 
■kc.  Nigrinus,  having  obtained  access  to  the  monarch, 
repnmted  to  him  that  it  was  an  ea^  thing  to  unite 
all  Christian  oonfesaona.  The  king  supposed  that  an 
iafividBal  who  bad  several  times  (Ranged  hia  religious 
petHtsBon  mast  be  well  acquainted  with  all  differences 
md  raiots  of  controversy,  and  consequently  put  faith  in 
tke  ftariUKty  of  the  project.  Nigrinus  further  main- 
tained, before  tbe  king  and  several  Inahops,  that  it  would 
be  poMiUe  to  attain  his  object  by  means  of  a  friendly 
disanrion  between  some  chosen  doctors  of  the  different 
eonfessioDs;  and  tbe  king,  giving  heed  to  Nigrinus's  per- 
awwnus,  resolved  to  gather  in  a  friendly  meeting  (eollo- 
fiutmdurilalmam)  a  nnnber  of  divines  of  all  tbe  Chria- 
tiaa  cooleaions.  Primate  and  pope  consented,  and  It 
was  Ooally  called  to  convene  at  lltoro,  OcL  10,  1644. 
Tbe  date  waa  later  extended  to  Aug.  88, 1646;  butwhen 
it  convened  it  was  soon  made  evident  that  a  union  of 
Piolestants  and  Romanists  was  oat  of  the  question,  the 
latter  nfimag  to  pve  np  cotnnonion  in  one  kind,  the 
fancr  to  accept  papal  sopnma^ ;  and  after  several  pro- 
tats  bad  been  made  on  both  ridu,tlke  inutility  of  contin- 
■ngdw  ^enarions  became  evident,  and  the  coBoquiam 
w  ckacd  November  21  with  much  less  solemni^  than 
k  had  been  opened.  Instead  of  producing,  as  had  been 
kspcd,  a  leeoncUtaUon  of  the  adverse  confessions,  or 
wen  n  apfm>ximaCion  to  it,  the  coUoqunim  rather  in- 
(Rsaeil  their  mutual  acrimony ;  and  each  party  published 
pophlets  charging  ita  of^nents  with  that  iU  success 
Mch  was  fitiriy  aUiUiirtabla  to  noM^  beeiaae  ptoduGOd 


by  tbe  very  natore  things.  After  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  Nigfinna.  8m  the  artidai  PoiJUtD  and  Tuonii. 

(J.H.W.) 

Nigronl,  Uiinjo,  a  learned  Italian  eockriastic,  was 
bom  in  155S  at  Genoa.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  be 
entered  tbe  Society  of  Jeans,  taught  rhetoric,  pbiloso- 
phy,  and  theoh^,  and  became  successively  prefect  of 
studies  in  the  College  of  Hilan^  rector  of  the  colleges  of 
Verona,  Cremona,  and  Genoa,  and  superior  of  the  mo- 
luuiic  bouse  of  Genoa  and  that  of  MQaii.  He  died  in 
Milan  January  17,  1626,  We  have  of  his  works,  Ora- 
ftonoxTv  (Milan,  1608, 4to;  Mavence,  1610,8vo):— far 
la  Afatdire  de  biea  gowemer  Pj^tat  (Milan,  1610,  4to,  in 
Italian)  t-~Rtgub»  eommtmea  Sodetaiit  Jem,  commenia- 
rOf  ateeHeii  Shttraki  (MO.  1618,  I6I6,  4to;  Cologne, 
1617,  4to): — DitMertatio  wkettoa  dt  cuHga  vetentm 
(Milan,  1617, 12mo;  Sd  ed.Dil!ingen,1621,8vo);  it  cm- 
tains  some  curious  details  of  the  boots  from  which 
tbe  emperor  Caligula  took  his  surname,  and  has  been 
reprinted  several  times  (Amsterdam,  1667,  and  LeipMC, 
1783,  12mo)  with  an  analogous  work,  Calctta  aattquut 
et  mygticus,  by  Baioit  Balduin : —  Traetattu  a*eetia  x 
(Milan,  1621,  Svo;  Cologne,  1624,  4to)-,  these  treatises 
at  first  appeared  separately : — Be  librorum  amatoriorunt 
hcttemtfjimiortbus maxima  vitanda  (Milan,  1628,  and  Co- 
k^e,  1630,  12mo) :— 7>wfertotto  dt  aula  et  amlidtnii 
fugu  (Milan,  1626,  Svo),  under  the  anagram  of  Liciut 
Noringva: — ffiitorica  dittertatio  de  S.  Ignatio  Loyola 
et  B.  Cajetano  T'Aunieo,  itutHulore  ord,  derieorum  regut, 
(Cohigne,  1630,  and  Naples,  1631,  4to)  —Ut  EnMmea 
de  FA  cadimie  ParikMme  dtt  CoUige  Bomam  de  la  So- 
tiHi  de  Jinu  (printed  at  Borne  in  Italian,  1694, 4to). 
See  Sotwell,/)e  Ser^  ord.  See.  Jieftk— Hoefer,  JVow. 
Biog,  GMrak,  xxxviii,  77. 

Klhil  Prebwida,  a  title  g^ven  at  Bangor  to  unen- 
dowed canonries,  held  by  tbe  pnscentor,  chancellor,  and 
three  canons,  who  were  nainlained  by  oorrodies,  pen- 
sions, and  oblatioML   See  Waloott,  Saertd  A  nhaologg, 

p.  899. 

Nihilism  appears  in  philosophical  and  theidogiod 
litersttu«  in  three  distinct  forais. 

1.  In  its  first  form  it  is  a  certain  theory  of  knowledge, 
of  its  nature  and  extent,  and  of  the  reality  of  existence. 
It  is  the  doctrine  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of 
real  things  or  existences,  that  nothing  can  be  really 
known,  and  in  its  extreme  form  it  is  a  denial  of  all  ex- 
istence itself.  Nihilism  is  the  result  of  continued  snd 
extreme  philosophical  tcepticitm  (q.  v.).  As  philoso- 
phy has  ever  bad  an  intimate  connection  with  the- 
ology, and  has  always  involved  scepticism  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  so  nihilism  in  some  fi»m  baa  aceotDpanied 
tbe  philosophical  snd  theological  thought  of  almost  ev- 
ery age.  Among  tbe  first  developments  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy we  find  the  nihilism  of  Oorgias,  one  of  the 
Sophbts,  and  a  contemporaiy  of  Socrates.  He  taught 
(I)  that  nothing  exists;  for  if  anything  were,  its  being 
must  be  either  derived  or  eternal;  but  it  cannot  have 
been  derived,  whether  from  the  existent  or  from  the 
non-existent  (according  to  the  Eleatics):  nor  can  it  be 
eternal,  for  then  it  roust  he  infinite;  but  the  infinite  ia 
nowhere,  since  it  can  n«ther  he  in  itself  nor  in  any- 
thing else,  and  what  is  nowhere  is  not.  (2)  That  if 
anything  wm,  it  could  not  he  known ;  for  it  knowledge 
of  the  existent  were  possible,  then  all  that  is  thought 
must  be,  snd  the  non-existing  could  not  even  be  thought 
of;  but  such  an  error  would  be  as  great  as  if  one 
should  affirm  that  a  contest  with  chariots  took  place  on 
the  sea,  which  is  absurd.  (8)  That  if  knowledge  were 
possible,  it  could  not  be  communicated,  for  every  sign 
differs  from  tbe  thing  ugnified ;  how  can  any  one  com- 
municate by  words  the  notion  of  color,  seeing  that  the 
ear  hesrs  not  color,  but  sounds?  In  contrsst  with  this 
sophistic  nihilism  of  existence,  Parmenides,  in  the  pre- 
vious century,  had  made  the  reality  of  existence  the 
leading  tenet  of  his  philosophy.  (^^)lKJbfi)ltf  be 
tangb^  and  of  the  one  tto'  daaAeMSnM^Wtidtl 
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conviudng  knowledge  by  tbought.  In  the  philonphy 
of  PUU),  which  hu  exerdsed  a  luge  and  lasting  influ- 
ence upon  Cbiutian  thought,  the  Idea,  his  fundamental 
otncepiiun,  ia  pun  arobetyiMl  enenoet  banng  an  ob- 
jective and  real  exiatenee,  and  not  mendy  an  exUtence 
in  thought.  In  Platu'e  pbikwophy  appears  the  k^cally 
legitimate  recognition  oTa  relation  in  the  subjective  con- 
ception to  objective  reality,  which  a  the  one  refutation 
of  all  nihilism.  But  there  were  poetical,  fanciful  ele- 
ments in  his  philoet^hy,  which  by  some  were  trans- 
formed into  identiSc,  dogmatic  formulas,  and  led  ia  a 
•ceptieal  reaction,  and  to  nihilism,  such  as  that  of  ryr- 
Tba.  See  Pybrmonism.  According  tobim,retl  things 
were  inaoceastble  to  human  knowletlge,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  abstun  from  judging.  His  foUuwers  Uught 
that  "out  perceptions  and  representations  are  neither 
true  nor  false,  and  can  therefore  not  be  relied  upon. 
The  grounds  of  every  proposition  and  its  contradictoiy 
ahow  themselves  equally  aUQng."  But  then  all  these 
prindidea,  after  being  applied  to  the  asaertiona  of  thoae 
wbo  believed  in  the  truth  and  reality  of  knowledge  and 
existence,  were  finally  to  be  apfdied  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples in  order  that  in  the  end  not  even  these  should 
retain  the  character  of  truthful  and  fixed  assertions; 
»>  that  those  propoutions,  in  which  they  professed  to 
assert  truthfully  the  falsity  or  uncertainty  of  other 
propoaitions,  were  themselves  equally  false  and  untrust- 
worthy. Thus  thu  nihilistic  acepdctem  destroys  it- 
self at  last  by  its  own  principlea.  Augustine,  early  in 
his  life,  passed  through  a  period  of  this  scepticism,  and 
subsequently,  after  having  been  led  by  Ambroeius  to  an 
acceptance  of  catholic  Christianity,  earnestly  and  con- 
vincingly argued  for  certitude  in  human  knowledge  as 
a  neccasary  elemmt  ia  it.  He  urges  as  an  intmdnctory 
consideration  that  the  possession  of  truth  is  one  trf'  our 
wants,  that  it  is  neoeasary  to  our  bappineaa,  as  no  one 
can  be  happy  who  is  not  in  poasesston  of  that  which  be 
wishes  to  possess,  and  he  who  seeks  the  truth  without 
finding  it  cannot  be  happy.  In  his  Dr.  Beaia  Vita  he 
lays  down  the  principle,  which  has  been  so  fruitful  in 
philosophy,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  one's  own  liv- 
ing existence — a  principle  which  in  the  SotUo^uia,  writ- 
tan  immediate^  afterwards,  ia  expressed  in  this  form : 
Thought,  and  therefore  the  existence  of  the  thinker,  are 
the  most  certain  of  all  things.  This  reminds  us  at  once 
c(  the  famous  formula  upon  which  Descartes  found  a 
aolid  pUu»  for  his  feet  in  the  midst  of  nihilistic  doubts : 
"Cogito,  ergo  sum."  Augustine  finds  a  fuundaUoii  for  all 
our  knowledge — a  foundation  invulnerable  against  every 
doubt — in  the  oonseiousness  we  have  of  our  sensations, 
our  feelings,  our  willing  and  thinking ;  in  short,  of  all  our 
psychical  processes.  He  makes  being,  life,  and  thought 
co-ordinate.  The  existence  of  nihilism  in  the  thought 
*tf  the  centuries  sulisequent  to  Augustine  is  evinced  by 
the  argum^ts  with  which  theologians  were  constantly 
opposing  it,  and  by  the  scepticism  apparent  in  the  writ- 
ings of  philosophizing  theologians,  as  of  Duns  Scotus, 
who  doubted  in  philosophy,  but  who  yet  in  religion  re- 
euved  the  teachings  of  the  Church  on  faith  iodepen- 
dentiy  of  philost^hical  reaaoning.  Descartes  was  led— 
by  comparing  the  diH^nt  notions  and  customs  of  dif- 
ferent nations  and  parties,  by  general  philosophical 
meditations,  and  more  especially  by  his  observation  of 
the  great  remoteness  of  all  demonstrations  in  philoso- 
phy from  mathematical  certainty — to  doubt  the  truth  of 
all  propositions  received  at  second  band.  He  began  his 
philosophizing  with  universal  doubt,  with  a  nihilism 
which  refused  to  acknowledge  the  certainty  of  any  pre- 
suppositions or  traditional  opinions.  He  then  set  him- 
self at  work  to  discover  if  possible  one  propoution  which 
is  fully  certain  and  beyond  all  doubL  One  thing  in 
the  midst  of  his  universal  doubt  was  certain,  and  that, 
he  says,  is  the  fact  that  I  do  really  doubt,  or,  as  doubt- 
ing is  a  spedes  of  thinking,  that  I  do  really  think ;  and 
therefore  that  1  do  exist.  Even  admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  powerful  being  bent  on  deceiving  ne,  yet  I 
*->u8t  exist  in  order  to  be  able  to  be  deceived.   When  I 


think  tliat  I  exist,  this  very  act  of  thinking  proves  that 
I  really  exist;  Cogito,  ergo  turn.  From  the  deameas 
and  distinctneas  which  belong  to  this  first  truth,  and 
wliioh  akns  inak«  us  assuredly  eeitain  of  it,  DsmMm 
deduced  deamses  and  distiDctness  of  pewepckwi  as  a 
criterion  of  the  truth  and  oeitauity  of  knowledge.  Ob- 
jection, indeed,  may  jusdy  be  made  to  thia  critenoD 
of  certainty;  but  the  fact  of  existence,  given  to  us  even 
in  universal  doubt,  as  Descartes  found  it  and  formu- 
lated it,  is  one,  at  least,  of  tbe  starting-pointa  of  real 
knowledge,  and  an  impn^able  fortress  against  doubt- 
ing nihiUsm  IlseK  With  Hume,  again,  we  find  scepti- 
cism and  the  imitation  of  luMwte^e  extending  very 
nearly  to  pure  nihilisoL  Knowledge  consiata  in  im- 
presdons  and  ideas  or  thoughts,  all  derived  from  tbe 
senses  and  from  experience,  and  so  subjecti%'e  as  to  give 
us  little  or  no  knowledge  of  objective  realities  or  exist- 
ences. So  the  only  reality  that  we  know  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  is  simple,  bare  suocemm.  There 
is  in  the  idea  no  ktMwledge  of  a  real  necessary  cmuael 
nexus,  either  in  its  natore  or  as  a  fact  We  ooJt  know 
that  certain  things  are  connected  according  to  a  con- 
stant rule,  and  that  is  all  that  the  idea  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect can  con  Lain.  **Tbe  ultimate  grounds  of  things  are 
utterly  inaoosssiUe  to  the  eaaomty  and  inyetigntioQ 
man." 

Kant,  indted  by  Hnroe^  scepticism,  oDdntook,  in 
his  KrU&e  Ar  remai  Venuu^,  a  more  thonngh  exam- 
ination of  the  origin,  extent,  snd  limits  of  hnmn 
knowledge  than  had  hitherto  been  given.  Its  object 
was  to  establish  the  distinction  between  phenomena 
and  real  things,  or  "  tbings-iihthemselves."  The  Inuer 
have  a  real  objective  existence^  iMit  o«t  of  rdatioii  to 
timf^sp*oe,<M-cauaality,  andbeiMoutof  the  teain*  of 
all  experieooe.  He  ascribes  to  these  real  thiagn  the 
function  of  aflfeeting  the  smisos,  and  thos  giving  the 
material  of  thought  or  tbe  substance  of  pbenoaeenn. 
In  this  was  a  ret^ittie  element,  while  in  their  indepen- 
dence of  space  and  time  there  is  an  M/eaium  (4.  v.).  As 
to  phenomena,  their  substance  is  given  through  iai[M«a- 
sions  on  the  senses,  derived  in  some  way  from  the 
things  in  Ibemselvec  But  theybmu  under  which  we 
have  a  knowledge  <rf  these  phenoonna  are  a  purely  aub- 
Jective  product  of  tbe  mind  its^,  by  virtoe  of  ita  spon- 
taneity. They  are  forms  of  intuition,  viz.  of  space  and 
time,  and  forms  or  categories  of  thought,  twelve  in 
number,  such  as  unity,  reality,  causality.  As  to  the 
extent  of  our  knowlet^e,  in  Kant's  critique  the  things 
in-themselves  are  unknowable  fur  man.  Only  a  crr»- 
tive,  ^vine  mind,  that  gives  them  reality  at  tbe  eame 
tinw  that  it  thinla  them,  can  have  power  truly  to  kuuw 
them;  tbey  have  neither  unity  nor  plurality,  nor  aub- 
stantiality,  nor  are  they  subject  to  the  causal  fylation, 
or  to  any  of  the  categories  (rf*  thought.  We  can  kiKiw 
phenomena,  but  phenomena  only.  Tbey  are  the  men- 
tal repreecnutions  which  exist  in  out  caasciouwieaa,  cie- 
rived  from  the  things  in  themselves  by  virtue  of  the 
function  of  these  things  to  affect  our  smsee,  but  k.tM>«m 
under  those  forma  of  intuition  and  thought  which  are 
the  purely  spontaneous,  iubjective  creations  of  tbe  mind 
itself.  These  forms  of  our  knowledge  have  th^  migin 
in  certain  corresponding  a  priori  judgments  or  0(^;ni- 
tion^  by  which  be  means  "  those  which  take  place  In- 
dependently, not  of  this  or  that,  but  of  all  experience 
whatever."  The  certainty  and  truthfulness  of  all  our 
knowledge  depend  upon  tbe  truthAilneas  and  validity 
of  these  a  priori  judgments  or  cognitions.  The  f:iiteiia 
of  the  truthfulness  of  these  judgmeiiu  are  necessity  and 
strict  universality,  it  being  assumed,  as  the  baaia  of 
system  of  a  priori  knowledge,  that  necessity  and  strict 
univeraality  are  derivable  from  00  combination  of  expe> 
ricnces,  but  only  independently  of  all  experience.  AH 
cognitions  or  propositions  that  have  these  marlta  aie 
true.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  knowledge 
under  these  forms  is  true  and  olijectively  valid,  not  io 
Retard  to  thii^  as  they  are-in  themsdvei^  apart  fioni 
our  mode  of  concel«inff<th9m,^6^lOeB*nl  to  cm- 
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prical  <«l|$ectt  or  tbe  phenomenft  which  exist  in  our 
yiiiwiiM  in  the  fonn  eS  menUl  npmenUtiMU.  Id 
•bit  M  call  exlenud  ob^etta,  Kant  see*  only  menul 
HfRKfKatiom  resnlting  froco  the  nature  of  our  aenoi- 
b^tj.  "The  things  which  we  perceiTe  are  not  what 
we  ukt  them  to  be,  nor  their  relatioae  ol  such  intrinsic 
utnn  m  tbejr  appear  to  oa  to  be ;  iT  we  make  abatrao- 
tioa  of  ooraflvea  as  knowing  tubjeets,  or  vrea  only  of 
tbt  ttAjeedn  omiadtation  at  our  Mnaea  geoeraUr,  aU 
tkeqn^tie^  aU  the  rdetiona  of  object*  in  apace  and 
iiDt,  .vei,  aad  even  apace  and  time  tbemaelTei,  diaap- 
fmi:  at  pbeoomena  they  cannot  leally  exist  per  »e, 
iMtooly  in  u;  what  mav  be  the  character  of  things  in 
ihemaelrn,  and  wholly  separated  from  our  receptive 
KBsibility,  mnaina  wholly  unknown  to  us."  We  can 
no*  perceire  to  what  extent  Kant  in  bis  philoaopby 
hid  oreRoma  mbiliam.  We  have  a  true  and  valid 
kaavkdga  of  emjrthing  in  oar  tttperience^  in  our  con- 
itiflamen  What  is  in  oar  ooaaetousDeee,  the  phenom- 
oa,  H  and  we  have  a  real  and  truthful  knowledge 
of  iL  Fmtbemiore,  there  is  a  real  oti^ecdve  existence 
gf  tiling  otberwiie  there  would  be  no  phenomena,  and 
DD  objnts  <rf'  thonghL  But  beyond  this  there  is  much 
of  tbe  ignwance  uid  uncertainty  of  nihilism.  For  the 
Ibnni  uider  which  our  knowledge  is  possible  at*  ao 
pmly  aotjecrive,  so  purely  independent  creations  of 
the  nmid  itself,  that  they  bring  all  the  objects  or  mat«- 
riil  of  knowledge  to  the  nnind  in  their  own  form  and 
featms  and  dress,  so  that  we  cannot  be  certain  that  our 
kiovlcdge  coms[>ond8  to  the  reality  of  things.  All 
knowledge  is  thus  rrtatite  to  the  human  mind.  It  is 
onditiansl  only,  conditioned  by  those  forms  of  the  im- 
(imanding  which  moold  it  into  tbe  form  in  which  it  is 
Reared.  As  the  (k  priori  jadgmmta  upon  wUch  all 
asr  knsvltdge  is  haaied  arise  from  the  conaUtutiai  ot 
thtniad  itadf,  a  change  io  the  constitution  of  tbe  mind 
■ight  tDTolve  a  change  in  these  fundamental  i  priori 
jndpneiUa  and  forms,  and  thus  in  the  knowledge  which 
i*  boilt  npon  them.  They  thna  have  for  us  a  regulative 
forte,  bat  pertiaps  only  a  reiaiive  truth  and  validity, 
Ibaawtnsa  them;  the7  wre  tbe  condition  uid  law  of 
■H  kw  intdleetaal  prooeaaea;  bat  "he  is  not  thereby 
aitboriaed  to  assume  that  they  bold  good  as  the  laws 
td  minds  which  may  be  sopposed  to  be  constituted  dif- 
•  tmotiy  from  thoae  of  human  beings,  or  that  they  hold 
tne  of  the  knowledge  which  such  beings  acquire.  On 
tht  OM  band  we  cannot  deny  that  they  do  hold  true 
fia  other  bongs  and  their  knowledge ;  and  on  the  other 
*c  dBttDt  deny  that  they  do  noU"  In  his  most  aente 
nd  dNnugfa  examinntiaa  of  tbe  laws  and  opantiona 
<>f  Ehi  bMaa  nnnd,  and  of  the  nature  of  oar  hiiowledge, 
Kiat  «atabliBlied  more  conduedvely  and  firmly  than  had 
hitbertobeen  done  the  bet,  which  lies  at  the  basis  ^  all 
ne  phiksi^hy,  of  certain  nniversal  and  necessary  a 
fyn  or  iomitive  trutba.  Bat  in  assuming  that  these 
trathi  are  the  product  of  tbe  mind's  own  creative  ac- 
<>n^)indqiendeatof  tUexperiene^  he  gave  to  aU  oar 
hnriedge  an  aneertain  reiativi^,  and  inbrodneed  an 
dmwnt  akin  to  nihilism.  To  this  it  haa  been  very 
jsMlj  otjected  that  these  truths  are  not  givra  inde- 
pcadcntly  of  all  experience,  but  are  so  connected  with 
•d  derived  from  oor  experience  of  the  external  objec- 
tive mrid  as  to  give  as  necessarily  a  truthful  knowl- 
<dge  corregpooding  to  the  reality  of  things.  Nor  can 
tti  sBskigiea  derivod  from  the  sensea,  bom  such  phe- 
Mseaa  as  the  clungea  in  tiie  cdoc  of  objects  aeen 
i^nagb  diflknsitly  eokmd  ^ass,  mr  ooea^oned  by 
<:kanps  in  tbe  phyrical  condition  of  the  ^e,  be  legit- 
■BHdy  ^iplied  to  objects  and  acts  of  the  pure  reason. 

ae  not  Justified  in  asserting  that  there  may  or 
■ight  ant  created  or  finite  min<^  which  know  objects 
*)^oat  the  idaliooa  of  time,  space,  and  causality,  or 
idatiwia  entirdy  different.  Horeover,  it  has 
rtMmd  that  such  a  poasibili^  or  probability  is 
'■"■ntent  with  the  ose  made  of  those  very  relaliona 
m  aabliihtBg  tbem  as  having  a  r^^ilative  and  real 
'n*«eeiB  the  oaiiid  itaelf;  for  in  dte  cteadon  of  tbe 


fimns  of  thought  by  the  mind  tbe  rdations  of  cause 
and  effect  are  assunoed  In  this  act  as  really  and  objec- 
tively belonging  to  it  in  the  view  of  all  bongs.  But, 
according  to  the  possibilify  anggeated,  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  may  be  Juat  as  noraal  in  the  operations 
of  the  mind  itself  as  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  in  tbe 
phenomena  which  we  conceive  under  that  relation. 
Though  necessarily  employed  in  human  thinking,  that 
lelatiai  may  be  merely  oonlingent  upon  the  operation 
of  that  thinking,  and  may  not  belong  to  tbe  consUta- 
tion  <^  the  sool  aa  viewed  or  known  by  any  otlier  bong, 
whether  ereatnn  or  Creator  (comp^  Psrtor,  Btmm  In- 
tellect). 

The  anbjeclSTdy  creative  activity  of  the  reason  as- 
sumed by  Kant  was  takoi  as  the  leading  principle  in 
the  systems  of  J.  G.  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  re- 
sulting in  extreme  forms  of  idealism.  The  vievrs  of  Sir 
William  Hamiltoo  an  doady  related  to  those  of  Kant. 
He  holds  that  we  have  native  cognitiona  which  are 
both  universal  and  neecasaiy.  The  neoearity  of  a  cog- 
nition may,  however,  be  either  jMn^  or  negatitt.  It 
may  either  result  from  the  power  of  the  thinking  prin- 
or  from  the  pmeerleutteu  of  the  some  to  think 
otherwise.  **To  the  positive  cognitions  belong  the  no- 
tion of  existence  and  Ita  modificatiim^  the  prindplea  of 
identity,  contradiction,  and  tbe  intuitions  of  qtaoe  and 
tim&"  All  these  are  discerned  by  the  mind  by  a  necea> 
dty  which  positivdy  pertains  to  the  oljecta  discerned, 
and  in  the  reality  of  which  the  mind  absolutdy  confides. 
To  negative  c<^itions  belong  the  relations  of  nAttcmce 
mApkmonma,  and  ofeaute  and  effett.  These  are  nec- 
casary  by  virtue  of  the  inabiUty  of  the  nind  to  think 
otherwise,  and  do  not  reprearnt  a  positive  relation.  This 
neeesrily  is  emteaced  under  his  ijw  of  the  Conditioned. 
These  cognitions  are  only  true  relatively. 

(Hwerving  that  such  acute  philosophers  ss  Kant  and 
Hamilton  fiiiled  to  find,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  posi- 
tive assuranoe  of  certainty  and  reality  for  our  knowl- 
edge, others  have  been  incited  to  avoi^  instead  of  meet- 
ing the  diflkulties,  \fy  seeking  this  assuranoe  from  an^ 
oAet  aoune.  JneoU  aad  Sefaldermaebtf  found  it  in 
foith  and  fStding.  Even  Kant  liimself  ttmu  ttom  the 
uncertain^  of  the  ptire  speculative  intellect  to  what  he 
calls  the  practical  reason,  and  rests  npon  tbe  rimjde 
categorical  imperative  of  duly.  The  pntctieal  reason 
commands  unconditional  faith  in  duty,  without  our 
a^ing  or  seeking  any  reasons  or  grounds.  It  com- 
mands us  to  bdiere  in  God  as  a  true  and  perfect  being. 
As  soch  he  will  not  deceive  his  crcatutea.  Therefore 
we  nay  impUdtiy  trust  the  h priori  intnitiona  and Judg» 
moita  of  the  thinkii^  reaaon  which  he  hM  areated. 
We  may  be  sure  that  those  fhndamoital  truths  are  real, 
and  that  our  knowledge  in  its  forms  and  conc^tiMia 
correspcmds  to  the  forms  under  which  the  world  of 
reality  exists.  Hamilton  ates^  folbwing  Kant  and 
Scbleiennacher,  while  asserting  that  we  cannot  tMak 
the  infinite  and  tmconditkned,  yet  conoedea  that  we 
blow  the  same  hy/aHi.  Those  who  distinguish  fdth 
or  feeling  fmm  the  intellect,  as  an  ultimato  sonrce  of 
knowledge  and  ground  of  certainty,  assume  that  tbe 
act  of  this  faith  or  feeling  is  not  intellectual,  whereas  it 
is  in  fact  pre-eminentiy  an  intellectual  act  and  power, 
conditioning  all  the  special  acta  and  cognitions  of  which 
tiie  mind  is  capable.  Some  of  the  more  recent  Ger- 
man philoaophers,  as  Chalybmts,  and  Loize  especially, 
reat  thdr  ooofldence  in  the  fimdameotd  assumptions 
vt  the  human  intdlect  npm  eHHeal  gnnmda.  "We 
must  believe,"  they  say,  "that  Nature  &  benevolent  in 
her  indications,  and  therefore  true.  We  assume  that 
goodness  and  veradty  regulate  both  tbe  objective  rela- 
tions of  the  universe  which  we  study,  and  the  subjec- 
tive constitutiiH]  of  the  intellect  which  interprets  it. 
For  those  reasons  we  rely  upon  the  categories  both  of 
thought  and  being."  In  treating  of  the  rdatkma  of 
nihilism  to  the  views  of  Kant  and  subsequent  pbilos- 
opbers,  we  have  had  oocadcm  to  notioajthe  idea  of  the 
rdativi^  d'oor  knoiriedgg|piig^|rf^s^^Q^|A|itg 
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nifailiam,  or  iuaatoee.  This  idea  bu  bcoomc  a  ptoon- 
neot  doeUriae  in  modern  phikwophT,  and  bm  heea  held 
and  applied  in  different  wmyt  by  Vina  and  othen  in 
(fennanj;  byMaoaelin hia£aw»to^j?eiyflwITfc>ijj*<; 
tij  Hill,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  Hcfbot  Spencer.  It  U 
the  doctrine  that  the  mind  doea  doc  permre  thtnga, 
trat  the  relatiMM  of  tbinga — of  thing*  ttttcrij  unknowD 
in  tbenMclve*.  In  coauavertiag  tbe  viewB  of  tboae 
adopting  thia  doctrine,  it  a  admitted  by  Dr.  HcCoah 
and  ocbers  tbat  there  are  aeoaes  in  which  man's  knowl- 
edge is  relative.  He  can  know,  for  instance,  only  so 
fkr  at  be  baa  a  capacity  o(  knowing.  In  this  tenae 
man's  knowUge  u  all  rdatiire  to  hiuMaK  A  man  wbo 
hM  no  eyea  caoDoC  know  color.  There  is  tbe  tuther 
truth  that  man  baa  the  eapaci^  of  discovering  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  other  things,  and  between 
one  thing  and  another.  Again,  it  is  also  true  that  he 
cannot  know  all  things;  be  cannot  know  all  about  any 
one  thing;  But  when  it  ia  said  that  we  know  relations 
only,  and  not  tbinga,  it  is  teplied  that  **  it  it  inooaceir- 
able  that  we  aboold  know  iclatkma  between  things  un- 
laiown.  Relations  between  things  unknown  can  never 
yield  knowledge.  If  the  things  were  to  oease,  there 
would  be  no  relation ;  and  if  the  things  were  unknown, 
there  would  be  no  relations  known.  Iftbe  sun  and  earth 
were  unknown  to  me^  I  could  never  know  a  relation  be- 
tween tbem.  A  rdation  is  ■  velition  of  tbtnga  known — 
so  far  known— known  by  reason  of  that  relation.  We 
know  in  what  relation  we  stand  tu  God,  because  we  so 
far  know  God  and  know  ourselves;  The  subtlest  form 
of  infidelity  in  oar  day  iwoceeds  on  the  principle  that 
man  knows  nothing  of  the  nature  or  reality  things, 
or  that  he  can  know  nothing  except  relations  between 
things  unknown.  It  makes  human  reason  proclaim 
that  it  cannot  discover  any  truth  beyond  and  above  tbe 
phenomena  of  aentienC  ezpnienceb  It  doea  not  dmy 
directly  that  there  is  •  Ood,  but  it  dedans  that  Ood, 
if  there  be  a  God,  is  and  must  be  unknown,  in  meet- 
ing tbis  fundamental  scepticism,  we  need  u>  maintain 
the  veracity  of  the  human  facultieis  and  tu  show  tfaat 
the  same  powen  which  guide  correctly  in  the  business 
of  life  and  in  tbe  pursuits  (tf  science  are  legitimately 
fitted  to  coDdtwt  to  ■  reasonable  belief  in  One  presiding 
over  the  works  of  Nature  and  providentially  guiding 
our  lot." 

See  IXeberweg,  Bid.  ofPhHoiophi,  i,  76  sq.,  205  sq. ; 
Porter,  The  Human  Intellect;  McCosh,  Intttitimu  o/lAe 
Mind;  also  CkruttanH;/  md  Pimt&ritmi  Kackie,  Four 
Pkaie$  ofMoToky  p.  296  sq. 

II.  In  its  seocmd  form  nihilism  Is  a  certain  theory  oT 
the  incarnation.  In  this  sense  it  Is  also  called  nUuUm- 
itm.  The  name  was  applied  to  the  views  of  Peter 
Lombard,  contained  in  his  Senfeittiarum  libri  qnatuor 
(lib.iii,distinc.5-7).  See  Lombaruus.  Theconcepdon 
of  Lombard  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  tbe  Antiochian  school,  and  of  the  theories  of  John  of 
Damascus  and  Abelard.  It  stands  in  contrast  with  the 
theory  of  adoptiotk  See  Adoptioxisu.  Abelard  es- 
pecially made  pvominent  die  idea  which  uideriies  the 
Ohristology  of  Lombard,  viz.  that  God  is  abeidutely  im- 
mutable, unchangeable.  The  proposition  which  occa- 
nooed  the  charge  of  nihilism  was:  "Chrisou,  secundum 
quod  est  homo,  non  est  aUquid."  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
did  not  become  anything  by  the  assumption  of  human 
nature,  because  no  change  can  take  place  in  the  divine 
nature;  "Deus  non  betas  esc  aliqniid."  His  language 
was  not  always  clear  and  d^ice,  and  was  by  some 
falsely  interpreted  as  affirming  that  Christ  had  become 
nothing.  In  his  view,  the  divine  nature  did  indeed  as- 
sume the  human — that  is,  it  took  the  human  form  to 
itself,  but  did  not  bring  it  into  union  with  itself,  so  that 
it  became  in  any  intimate  and  peculiar  sense  its  own. 
He  implies  that  in  the  incamaiion  no  human  being  of 
body  and  soul  was  formed.  There  was  not  a  production  of 
one  nature  or  of  one  person  out  of  the  diflforent  elements 
of  body,  soul,  and  divinity,  but  tbe  Logos  simply  clothed 
itself  with  body  and  soul  as  with  a  garment  (indumeo- 


tom),  in  Older  to  appear  more  fittingly  to  tbe  eyes  of 
mmtala.  Aceofdingly  Christ  took  the  human  body  and 
soul  into  unioa  with  himself,  noi  in  such  a  way  that 
they,  dther  ssparaldy  or  thcsnsdvas  in  umun,  became 
one  penon  with  the  Logos,  or  themaelves  became  tbe 
Logos,  but  th^  were  only  brought  into  a  relatian  or 
conneetian  with  the  Logos  analoKuus  to  that  of  a  gar- 
ment or  dresa  to  tbe  person  putting  it  on.  Tbe  petson 
of  the  Logos  by  the  assumption  of  hnmsn  nature  was 
in  oo  way  changed,  but  remained  one  and  the  same. 
According  to  this  view  God  became  mau  only  by  war 
of  ocoipfmf  a  Iramaa  body,  or  only  in  the  funn  be  as- 
snmed,  "seeuDdnn  habttam,"  as  hk  (brnmlawat^  which 
isnidies  that  what  was  assumed  was  raerdy  advent 
tious,  so  that  without  it  the  person  of  the  Logos  would 
be  tbe  same  as  with  it.  In  tbe  Son's  becoming  man, 
his  form  or  fashion  (habitos)  was  found  as  that  of  s 
man,  which  he  really  was  not  in  himedf  and  to  himself 
but  only  to  those  human  beings  to  whom  be  appeared  in 
humaniqr.  **  Varum  bonuncin  saadinenda^''  aa  be  sayi 
(i)uCvii),  "habitus  inrentos  est  ut  homo— id  est,  ha- 
bendo  hominem  inventus  est  at  homo,  non  nbi  sed  m 
quibus  in  bomine  apparuit,"  He  expressly  admits  that 
the  Son  was  not  conscious  of  himself  as  a  man,  but  wai 
a  man  only  to  men.  This  makes  the  incarnation  only  i 
sort  of  prolonged  theophany,  and  essenttally  di»nie- 
grates  and  breaks  the  bond  of  nnion  of  divinity  and  ha- 
manity.  Tbe  ooaceptko  of  Ptter  Lmnbanl  ia  a  cun- 
tinuation  of  tbe  idea  at  tbe  Anliochian  school  that  the 
divine  and  tbe  human  are  alike  or  comparable  in  nutb- 
iog,  and  hence  not  in  any  intimate  sense  capable  of 
union,  but  most  remain  exdnnve  the  one  of  the  othen 
The  problem  of  the  tmion  is  in  reality  avoidnl.and  ibt 
mode  given  of  the  Word  becoming  flesh  is  a  mere  iUu- 
rion.  The  proposition  that  God  ilimugb  the  incama- 
Uon  becaaw  nothing,  is  in  bet  neariy  equivalent  to  tbi 
assertion  that  tbe  incarnation  attained  twthing,  e«tab< 
lidied  iwthing — that  is^  was  in  reality  only  a  theoph- 
any. This  nihilism,  it  shoold  be  noted,  is  not  an  ab- 
solute denial  of  existence,  as  that  Christ,  or  the  Lpgoa 
was  nothing,  or  became  nothing,  but  is  only  a  dentai 
of  existence  in  a  certain  individual  fiurm.  These  \-iewt 
of  Lombard  aroused  much  oppontioa.  The  phtatq 
"  Deus  non  fact  us  est  aliqnid,"  was  rejected  by  tbi 
Council  of  Tours  in  1163.  His  pupil,  John  of  Con- 
wall,  opposed  bis  view  in  bis  Huloffium  (ad.  Alex.  HI 
published  1175).  See  John  of  Corxwall.  The  Lateral 
Council  of  1179  condemned  it,  and  later  Walter  of  St 
Victor  especially  made  it  appear  that  the  language  oi 
Lombard  contained  the  bercOT  of  nihilism,  or  that  "Deo 
est  nihil  secundum  quod  btimo."  This  so-called  nihil 
ism,  that  the  incamaUon  was  no  new  exiateoce  of  God 
was  not  God  becoming  man,  bat  was  «ily  a  new  ma»i 
festation  to  men,  with  nothing  new  in  God,  appears  alM 
in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Seotun 

See  Hagenbacb,  Hitt,  of  Docl.  voL  i,  §  171 ;  vd.  ii 
§  179 ;  <;ieseler,  Doffmatge$rAiehle ;  Doroer,  ^ewAiciUe  d 
Lehre  von  d.  Ptrtoa  Ckrittii  Augusti,  DoffMMfftmA.  f 
800  sq.;  Haag,  AM.duAyaMtarA  i,279  sq.;  Ban 
Doffmenffoek,  vol,  iL 

in.  The  term  nihilism  is  also  osed  to  denote  tb 
views  of  a  party  that  has  assumed  considerable  impor 
Cance  in  Runia  within  the  last  half  century,  and  wb 
call  themselves  !fihitUt»,  Their  nihilism  includes  a  pe 
culiar  philosophical  theory  in  oonnectitm  with  aooaUsl 
ic  tendencies.  It  consists  of  three  original  elements 
tbe  "  coemopolitical"  conception,  the  '^poJitical  and  an 
cial"  prindples,  and  the  "  moral"  ideas  in  individual  an 
collective  spheres.  Their  theory  of  nature  and  the  niu 
verse  is  bssed  up<»i  tbe  two  principles  of  the  eternit; 
of  matter  and  the  unity  of  the  natural  forces.  Alon, 
with  these  two,  they  adhere  to  a  third  fundamenu 
principle,  that  an  objective  method  of  investigation  ■ 
the  oiily  way  to  the  attunment  of  knowledge  and  tmtli 
Materialism  forms  tbe  chief  philosophical  ekument  a 
this  movement.  The  leaden  have  borrowed  tb^  phi] 
osophical  docufi^zfrD^  <GfllSilD>^a&aalMti^  aadi  a 
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Tift,  HoleBcbott,  BUcbner,  md  otlwn,  wboae  writings 
tiive  bad  a  pra-emioeot  iofloenoe  in  thcsr  doctriiteft. 
The  »Mt  inlluentUl  proiDoter  of  theae  prindples  wu 
jUcxuder  Herxeo,  who  ia  1SS4,  while  ■  studeot  at  the 
I'MnnitT  <rf  Uoocow,  vr«a  arrested,  with  some  of  hia 
Mpristss,  on  McwnH  at  thwr  aocialiitic  tendencies.  He 
lA  Bmm  in  1847.  and  esUbiisbed  a  puUisbitig-boiiBe 
m  L/ndoD  for  printiog  Ruaaiui  tmulatiom  of  the  writ- 
mf»  of  Lmus  Blanc,  Mazziiii,  aud  Idndred  authon.  Al- 
ilwigfa  Dot  strictly  the  leader  of  the  Nihilists,  yet  it 
»u  onqaescioiiably  he  who  gave  the  chief  impulse  to 
poG^cal  and  social  radicalism  in  Ruana.  The  leaders 
f)f  this  Kbool  or  party  were  very  greatly  influenced  also 
by  the  wriiiiq^  of  the  French  Socialists,  Salnb-Siroon, 
Kent  Leroux,  Proudhon,  Louis  Blane,  and  especially 
V  those  of  Fourier  and  our  own  Rohm  Dale  Owen. 

These  Nibitista  heliere  that  in  human  progress  it  is 
Dot  only  posnble  but  absolutely  necessary  to  l>^in  at 
oocc  with  the  present  complicated  social  phenontena,  in 
the  WSJ  of  a  s«idden  aad  complete  social  reform,  or  with 
a  Riraiutiao.   They  believe  that  this  has  precedence 
onr  all  other  agendea  of  progress.   In  r^wd  to  polit- 
ical qwstioiiB,  they  r^ard  the  idea  of  fedaiaUsm  with 
&vor,  bat  are  very  decided  in  tbur  antagonism  agMnst 
the  extreme  patriotic  pretennons  of  the  Panelavists, 
■ad  against  tfae  priitciple  of  nationality  aa  a  special  po- 
[iiicil  theoiT.    During  the  dprnonstration  by  the  stu- 
(rf  Sc  PeteTBbui){  in  February  and  March,  1869, 
tke  ndieal  ptdiiical  platform  of  the  Nihilists  was  pub- 
Hibed  in  revolutionary  proclamations,  following  each 
<Mhsr  in  great  numbers,  with  very  nearly  the  same  rnrm 
ad  cnnteuta.    Socialistic  and  revolutionary  circulars 
fSnatly  excited  the  more  educated  Uussiaii  youth,  and 
finally  aroused  the  govemmeot  to  peraecutions,  which 
begsB  with  the  arrest  of  the  chiff  instigator  of  the  St. 
Peicnbuig  disturfaancoa,  dergius  Netochi^ew,  the  in- 
itmctDr  In  religion  at  the  Sergiewski  oburcb-aclMMd  in 
theciqr.    About  the  sam*  time  youi^  men  made  Jour> 
nnrs  into  the  interior,  in  order  to  sCuc^  the  "real 
want^  of  the  people,  and  to  influence  them  by  their 
advice  and  sympathy.    In  the  cities  they  joined  the 
'SoBday-aebool  movanent,"  and  officiated  in  organis- 
ing tcboula,  and  in  teaching  and  in  giving  lectures  and 
nbibitiona  for  their  benetit,  until  they  were  dosed  fay 
the  gmmment.   In  St.  PMenbni|&  in  Jfoaoow,  and  in 
telaigcr  provincial  unni%  the  niUUstassodations  pro- 
tcKcd  against  the  action  f>f  the  government  and  of  the 
aotulity  in  the  matter  of  the  emanei|Mtion  of  the  serfs. 
Is  eooseqnenoe  of  this  the  government  at.  various  times 
BBdectook  persecutions  against  the  Nibilista,    In  Au- 
gmL,  IKl,  after  an  extraordinary  tiial,  Nelachi^ew  and 
SMiy  of  tUa  aaaoeiatce  were  convicted,  and  the  political 
aoivitf  of  the  party  neariy  aappfeased.   Tet  towards 
the  dose  of  thiat  year  tmoea  at  nihilist  eonspiraciee 
ncre  tbongbt  to  have  been  diseoveied,  and  numerous 
amrtaweraoaada.  (ILP.G) 

miQlflts  is  the  name  given  to  a  Kct  of  German 
myrtira  who  flotirished  in  the  14th  century,  and,  accord- 
ing  tu  Kuydmiek,  held  that  neither  God  nor  themselves, 
besren  nor  hell,  action  nor  rest,  good  nor  evii,  have  any 
real  existence.  They  denied  Uod  and  the  work  of 
Christ,  Scripture,  sacramenta — everything.  God  was 
Doibing ;  they  were  nothing ;  the  universe  was  nothin);, 
'Suae  bold  doctriiM*  such  as  these  in  secret,"  sdds 
Kaysbndc,  "and  conform  outwardly  for  fear.  Others 
■ilte  them  the  pretext  for  every  kind  of  vice  md  inso- 
>nt  inMibordinatton."  See  also  the  article  NlRiuSM. 
SMoedmes  the  term  IfikiUita  is  used  to  denote  Aumki- 
liMom^f  (q.v.)> 

SltaoB,  Bartholin  a  learned  German  ibeoloftian,  a 
eoavertloRonMniaiii,  was  bora  in  1669  at  Wolpe  (dnchy 
af  Bmwwiek),  of  poor  parentage,  and  after  having  tin- 
abed  bis  prepATatnr^-  studies  entered  the  service  of 
Cm,  Mntin,  profewor  of  Ihenk^  at  Heltnstitdl,  who 
Ataiaed  far  him  a  pennoo  whidi  enabled  Nihos  to  pur- 
MaUastiMUeaat  else  muTefsitj.  The  Tidant  itiqiatCB 


of  the  Proteatant  theologians  insinred  in  him  an  aversioQ 

to  Lutheranism,  which  was  to  him  Protestantism.  In 
1616  he  accompanied  two  young  gentlemen  tti  the  uni- 
versity of  Jena,  and  some  time  after  was  made  precep- 
tor through  the  fiivor  of  the  duke  Bern  bard  of  Saxe- 
Wdnar.  In  16SS  Mihna  went  to  Cologne,  then  em- 
braced RomaniMQ,  aud  entered  into  orders.  After  hav- 
ing for  some  time  directed  the  college  of  the  prosdytes 
of  that  dty,  he  was  in  1629  nominated  abbot  of  llfekL 
At  the  approach  of  the  Swedish  army  he  retired  to  Hol- 
land ;  later  he  became  tusbop  of  Uyre  and  suffragan  of 
the  archbisbop  of  Hayence,  He  died  in  Erfurt,  March 
10, 1667.  We  have  of  his  works,  JJuputationts  bgiett 
(HelmstUt,  1612,4to)-_ZM  rrrvm  ptibticanim  fomu 
(ibid.  1616, 4to) : — Kpittola  pkUttloffiea  excutim  narra- 
titmem  Pomp.  Mtia  dtmteigatiome(Han»,a,  1622, 4to): — 
Art  Nova,  dicto  Ser^>tura  umco  lucnmH  e  pOHtificiii 
plurintot  m  parUi  LuAeranoryim,  deleda  non  mhU  et 
niggata  tluitioffu  HdHuleleiuibui  (Hildesheim,  163S); 
a  work  which  drew  the  author  into  a  violent  polemic 
with  (ieorge  Calixtua; — Epigrtmmata  (Cologne,  1642, 
ISroo): — AvH/eritiau  de/oMea  enma  AmMea  (ibid. 
1644,  8vo):_2>e  etUGS  epulola  ad  BartkMmm  (iUd. 
1647,  8vo) ; — Hypodidma  quo  d^tmhir  nommUa  contrtt 
Catkoticm  duptdatn  n  Corn.  Martim  tradafu  de  amafyii 
logica  (ibid.  1648,  8vo): — Tractatut  ckorxtgraphieut  de 
nonMttUu  A  tia  provineUt  ad  TiffHnt,  Kupkratem,  tl  M edu 
Itrranaim  e(  Rubrvm  maria  (ibid.  1668, 8vo).  Nibus, 
who  published  several  other  wnrfca  of  controversy  agaiust 
Wedel,  Hnrn^iis,  etc,  also  edited  aevenl  arUcles  of 
Leon  Allace,  to  which  he  jdned  dissertations  of  his 
own,  such  as  AdiioUUiomei  dt  commputme  Orientaliim 
tub  vmm  jpecw>,  etc.  See  Bayle,  //ut  Diet. «.  v. ;  Roter^ 
round,  SnppiiwteMt  to  Jtlcher,  (ieUirtm-Lexiktm,».v. — 
Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  GininiU,  xxxviii,  78. 

mklpbOT,  a  Knsaian  prelate  of  note,  flourished  after 
the  opening  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  a  Greek  by 
tnrth,  and  came  to  KusNia  in  1106.  He  rapidly  rose  to 
the  highest  eccledastical  dietinction,  and  finally  became 
metropolitan  of  Kief  and  all  Russia.  He  died  in  April, 
1121.  He  ia  apoken-of  by  contemporaries  aa  a  learned 
but  modest  mait,  who  wielded  a  powerful  influence 
among  Russian  ecclestaarics.  Of  Nikiphor's  works  the 
following  remain:  Ofiteitit  I^ert  to  tke  Gramd  PrtHct 
Wiiidimir  Wtneolodowilack  Monotnack,  upon  the  Srp- 
tiralion  of  tke  Ea^tm  and  WtBlem  Ckurckn: — Upon 
Fastwg  and  Confinenrr.  The  first  is  to  be  found  in  if  S. 
in  the  synodal  library  of  Moscow,  and  the  second  is 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Mtmoruhilia,  which 
were  published  by  the  Moscow  Historical  and  Antiqua- 
rian Societv.  See  Cox's  Otto,  llUt.  of  Ruttkm  L^fe 
(Oxford,  1889,  fivo),  ^  804.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Nlkkelen,  J.  van,  a  Dutch  painter  ofinterinnwho 
flourished  about  1660.  He  was  n  good  artist  In  prospec- 
tive, and  painted  interiors  of  churches  in  the  stj-le  of 
Van  VKet,  which  possess  considerable  merit.  They  are 
signed  J.  van  Nikkden.  See  Spooner,  Bieg,  Hist,  of 
tke  Fine  Arts,  p. 

Nikodlm,  a  Biisnan  monastic,  greatly  disUngnished 
as  a  Chnrch  writer,  flnuiished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century.  He  was  a  Dane  by  Urth  and  a  Lutheran  1^ 
descent,  and  before  his  union  with  the  Greek  Church 
was  called  Adam  Bureiat-d  SeBJ.  He  was  educated  at 
;  the  (ierman  univerdties,  where  he  pursued  studies  in 
medicine  and  belles-lettres,  as  well  as  in  philo!iophy  and 
thenk^-.  In  1722  he  made  a  journey  to  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  became  a  teacher  at  several  clerical  schools ;  served 
some  time  aa  secretary  to  the  oount  Lexiooq ;  adopted, 
in  the  year  1744,  the  Greek  fiuth,on  which  occasion  be 
received  the  name  nf  AVtfor,  and  one  year  later  became 
a  monk,  when  the  additiond  name  nf  Nikodim  was  given 
him.  He  died  in  1746,  and  was  burie<)  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Alexander  Newokj.  Ever  after  his  first  coming 
to  Russia  he  had  occupied  himself  upon  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, and  dircctail  hb  aUentioa  tosnrda  Riu^  hia- 
toty.  HcooUeetadinU&iiiitfWlib-lB^y^U'enr 
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been  witttan  ibont  Rmria ;  labond  hinudf  uniatcmipt- 
edly  in  copying  and  translaUng  bis  different  mateiiila, 
and  ooeupied  himwlf  in  thia  way  with  aoma  important 
works.  lo  1786  tfae  following  work  was  printed  by  him 
at  Revel  io  the  Latin  language,  Schrdkuma  Literarimn 
de  Seriptoribtu  qui  Hittoriam  Poiitico  -  EcctaiatHeam 
Ro$$ia  teriptu  Ultulranati,  where  he  gave,  in  alph^>^ 
ioal  order,  an  accurate  catalogue  of  almoet  all  the  works 
wbieb  have  made  any  mntioa  of  RoMiib  TheKiuaian 
ttanslatioa  of  thia  anaU  but  naefid  book  appeared  at 
Hoaoow  in  1S15,  and  it  may  still  be  eonsoked  widi  profit, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  and  more  complete  wwks 
of  this  kind  by  Ueiners,  Adelung,  and  the  learned  di- 
rector of  the  imperial  library  at  St.  Peterriwrg,  baron 
Hodeste  de  KorfL  Another  little  work  of  his,  ^  tiia- 
lorieal  Mirror  qfBaialam  Mematck»,from  Smrik  to  At 
Emprmi  EHzabelk  Pitrowma,  waa  wiitten  in  I^tin 
verae;  the  original  has  been  kwt,  bat  the  Kusnao  trans- 
lation is  printed  in  the  first  part  of  the  "Ancient  Russian 
Libraiy."  The  third  and  most  importaot  of  his  worka, 
De  Rottorum  Hierarduoy  in  five  books,  contains  some 
very  important  and  interesting  information  respecting 
Russian  Church  history,  with  a  sketch  of  its  earliest 
origin.  The  original  manuscript  is  presMved  in  the  ar- 
chives of  tiie  office  for  fiHrogn  albini,  and  a  tnDslaUon 
of  it  appears  in  the  flrst  part  of  tbe  //utoty  tif  lha  Rut- 
Mian  Hierar^,  Tbe  works  that  he  has  left  beudes, 
unfinished  or  unpublished,  cause  deep  r^ret  that  he 
did  not  lire  as  long  aa  the  monk  Nestor,  the  father 
of  Russian  history,  whom  he  had  taken  for  a  model. 
Among  his  unfinished  works,  tbe  archives  of  Hoseow 
possess  a  DkHomeajf  tf  alt  tke  Pieturtt  *{ftke  Virgin 
Marjf,  and  several  Hittorieat  NoHeu  on  siutiam  Mem- 
atteriei;  and  the  library  of  St.  Akxaodre-Nevski  a 
tre^ae  upm  medicine,  some  Somatir$  of  bis  travels, 
written  half  in  Latin,  half  in  German  and  Danish,  and 
a  Recueil,  forming  fifteen  volumes,  of  different  pieces, 
mostly  rdative  to  the  history  of  the  Russian  Church, 
several  of  which  are  perhaps  unique.  See  Did,  Hitt. 
4et  terivaiiu  de  Ci^Ute  Oreco-nuati  Utetcb,  Euai 
ifAittoire  de  la  LiMratare  Ruue;  Sqnkof;  Euai  de 
BOHograp^  Rutee;  Cox's  Otto,  Httfory  of  Ruuiax 
Literature  {Oxford^im),  p.  a06, 307.  (J.H.W.) 

miwmedao,  Aa«oh  bek-Elua  (also  called 
^imWl,  Me  SeeoHd),  a  noted  Jewish  savant  of  the  Ka- 
rate sect,  waa  bora  about  tbe  year  1800  at  Cairo,  tbe 
centre  Kan^te  learning  in  Egypt.  When  thirty 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Niconedia,  whence  he  received 
the  somame  of  Ifiwmedian  (^K'HQp^a).  He  wrote, 
B"^?!?  V?'  Tree  of  life,"  a  system  of  nligfous 
philosophy  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Karaites 
(q.  v.),  in  114  chl^)terB.  It  was  first  published  by  pro- 
fessor F.  Delitzsch,  of  Leipnc,  in  1841,  under  the  title 
A  Arm  b.-EUaM  aus  /fiiotiudia;  dei  Karaera,  S^iiem  der 
Retigion^hitotopkie,  etc.-— TTiiPl  ITyt,  "The  Grown  of 
the  Law,"  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  of  which 
some  portions,  with  a  Latin  version  and  learned  notes, 
have  been  pi^iabed  by  Pnf.  Roeegaiten,  of  Jena,  Ubri 
Conmm  kgia;  id  at  CopmetUarti  in  Peataleudium  Ka- 
raiiici  ab  A  kanme  ben  Klihu  contcr^ili,  etc.  (Jene,  1 824). 
Tbe  whole  commentary  has  been  puWshed  A.  Fiiko- 
witacb  (Eupatoria,  1866-67,  4  vols.) :  —  "jlS  "J  b,  or 
Piixan  9,-TbeBookrfPrecepta,''givuiVintwCTty- 
five  treatisea  all  die  prayen  and  rites  of  the  Kara- 
iteei  PiMlJons  of  this  work  bav«  been  published  by  S. 
Schnpart,  Seela  Karaorum  diteertatioi^e  aHquot  kit- 
torico-^Ulologicie  adumbrata  (Jena,  1701),  as  well  as  by 
Trigland,  Danz,  and  Lanzhausen.  This  work  was  also 
published  by  A.  Firkowitsch  (Eupatoria,  1866):— 
PIBTlli,  rules  for  the  slaughtering  of  animals,"  in 
twentr-Bix  chapters,  portions  of  which  DeliUsch  pub- 
lished in  the  A.  B.  d.  Or.  1840,  No.  16  sq.  Nikomedeo 
(Hod  in  1869.  See  FUrst,  BOl.  Jud.  i,  22  sq. ;  De  Rossi, 
Diiiomrio  slorico  d^i  autori  Ebrei,  p.  247  sq.  (Germ. 


traoaL);  Baanage,  ffutoy  ^ the  Jtw*,^9^  ^Kj\a^ 
translaUon);  t^Ua,  Gssc*.  d.  Judem.  (Uipsi  I87II),  vit, 
268  sq.;  Joet,  Getck.  d.  Judttdk.  u.a.Stti^ ii,  800,  StS, 

862;  FUrst,  Gead.  d.  KarSerUuma,  ii,  26)  sq.;  Bole, 
Hiatory  iff  tke KarmUJewa,  p. iOO an.;  Zeiger,  Jitdiadk 
Zatadri/t,  1869,  p.  199  sq. ;  iTebeni^,  Hiatoty  of  Phi- 
fMC7>Ay  (New  York,  1872),  i, 428;  Delit<scb,  £.  ^  Or. 
1840,  Nos.  13, 82, 84, 89, 40, 48, 62;  bat  above  aU  his  |»- 
Icgomena  to  tbe  D'^^H  y^.    (R  P.) 

Nikon,  St.,  sumaraed  HiCTAKOtTB  (from  bis  fre- 
quent introduction  oT  tbe  word  luravotln,  rrpmJ,  in  his 
sermons),  an  Eastern  ascetic,  flourished  in  the  l<kh  an- 
tury.  He  had  lived  in  a  monastery  on  tbe  bofdcn  ef 
Pontus  and  PapbUgonia,  and  in  961  went  as  ■  miaaaon- 
ary  into  Armenia.  He  went  also  as  a  miseionaiy  to 
Crete.  He  afterwards  labored  in  Lacedemon  end  Cor- 
inth. He  died  in  998.  His  life,  which  was  written  by 
a  Lacedemonian  abbot,  father  Sirmond  tranalAted  into 
Latin,  and  Baronius  has  fteely  made  ose  (rf*  it  in  the 
tenth  vfdnme  of  his  Aaanda,  undv  tbe  yews  961-996. 
To  Nikon  is  attributed  a  eurioua  and  inlcreatiag  little 
treatise  in  the  <<reek  language,  On  the  viqiiomM  BtSgiem 
of  the  m>at  ttidced  A  rmemam,  which  will  be  fimnd  of  oae 
in  illustrating  the  state  of  mannen,  as  wdl  as  the  ecde- 
aiastical  history  of  that  country.  It  is  inserted  in  Latin 
in  the  36th  volume  of  the  BibL  Patr.,  and  n  also  given 
in  Cotelerius,  Patr.  ApottoL  voL  ii,  in  a  note  to  ComH. 
Apoalol.  (Ub.  it,  cap.  24,  p.  285, 286). 

Nlkoa  OF  Russia,  a  prelate  noted  in  ecctesiastiad 
history  as  a  most  eztraordtsaiy  character,  and  Irequent- 
ty  denominated  the  Luther  (though  perhaps  more  accu- 
rately tiie  Wfdsey.  or  better  still  the  Chtysostom)  of 
the  Russo-Qreek  Church,  was  bom  in  May,  lOOfii,  in  a 
village  near  Niriinei  Novgorod,  of  paicnts  in  hnnMc 
life,  and  received  his  education  from  a  {moub  monk  in 
the  monastery  of  St,  Maoariuh  He  afterwards  became 
a  priest  at  Moacow ;  but  tbe  taste  which  he  bad  acqntred 
while  in  the  convent  of  St.  Uacarius  for  moiuutic  life 
and  diseii^im  waa  so  strong  that,  although  he  waa  norw 
married,  having  taken  that  step  at  tbe  ti^ent  imftHtn- 
lioDS  <^  his  fiiMid^  he  determined  to  aepam«  fron  fais 
wife,  who  had  proved  a  faithful  coin  pan  ion  for  ncariy 
ten  years,  and,  penuading  her  to  enter  the  convent  of 
St.  Alexis  at  Mo8Cow,he  himself  set  out  for  tbe  bemit- 
age  of  Anserche,  on  the  ifllarul  of  Soknrete,  in  the  White 
Sea,  and  waa,  in  1648,  made  hegumen  of  the  Niacbe- 
oaerschian  hemiitage.  Tbe  desolation  irfUw  plaeeand 
tbe  aeverity  of  tbe  disciidine  served  rather  to  iiii  niaiai 
than  to  abate  tbe  ardor  of  the  new  recluse ;  but  tbe  seal 
of  the  brethren  led  to  dissensions,  and  Nikon  waa  ««»- 
broiled  in  Mtter  strife.  Being  desirous  of  replacing 
their  wooden  church  by  a  stone  edifice,  Nikon  and 
Elizar,  the  founder  and  bead  of  the  community,  were 
despatched  to  Hoaoow  to  collect  oontribotions  for  the 
purpose;  but  <m  tbeir  return  Elizar  to(A  the  money  into 
his  own  keeping,  and  manifested  no  intention  utmpiplf- 
ing  it  to  the  intended  purpose.  This  led  to  remon- 
strances and  altercations,  and  to  auch  persecution  on  the 
part  of  Elizar  that  Nikon  pushed  off  from  the  islawd  in 
a  small  boat;  and,  after  incurring  great  danger,  was 
driven  to  tbe  island  Kj,  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Onega, 
where  he  set  up  a  wooden  croea.  At  the  same  time  be 
made  a  vow  to  ereec  a  monasteiy  on  that  apot,  in  fiillQ- 
ment  of  which  may  now  be  seen  the  magnificent  cloister 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  Assodating  himself  with  a  oom- 
mnnity  called  the  Kosheoeer  hennita,  be  so  diatin- 
gnished  himself  by  his  superior  sanctity  and  severity  of 
life  that  on  the  desth  of  their  abbot  or  principal  he  was 
elected  in  his  place,  about  1644.  Having  occasion  aome 
two  yean  afterwards  to  take  a  Jooniey  to  Moaoow,  to 
arrange  some  affiuis  of  this  commnni^,  be  waa  thiere 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  czar  Alexis  Mikailowi^ 
who  was  so  struck  with  the  greatness  of  Nikon's  inCd- 
lectual  strength,  his  rare  ability  in  many  other  direc- 
tions,  his  eloquence  and  tmderstanding,  and  bis  strict 
and  virtuous  lifet^c^y«en$<!l»gR:^  •Ppointrt 
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III liMiiili Till  of  NoToapMky  eonT«nt  at  MoMxnr. 
A  mr  «n«er  was  tfaoa  niddenly  opened  to  him :  his  in- 
tneaoe  with  the  wavoNaga  inemrad  daily,  and  he  took 
klntfa^  of  it  u»  beootne  the  in  tenxflBor  for  pom- widowa, 
opimB,  and  the  penecatad  and  oppwaatd.  In  1648  be 
¥X[md  the  digni^  of  metnpfditao  of  Nwgond,  tod 
be  acuwbed  tb*  pao|da  of  that  eiqr  to  taim  no  IcH  atmigly 
thai  ha  had  afc  Moacow.  Tfani  in  I960  he  iqipeased  a 
TiofaK  popular  inaniTectioa  at  veiy  imminent  p«gil  to 
iai  0TB  peraoo ;  and  when  he  bad  socceasfully  bto- 
kta  the  npriaing,  be  secured  penninon  from  the  cur 
lu  go  into  the  priaona,  and  to  set  at  tibertr  not  only 
ihcae  penoum  who  had  been  anjustty  oonfloed,  but  alio 
raalqimioato  whom  be  found  dnoere  in  thnr  repentance. 
Kiktn  was  idao  a  ffitend  diitribator  of  alma  to  the  poor; 
Wgm  then  ptovinona  during  the  time  of  the  fiunina 
which  took  pbaoe,  and  Mdmd  the  erectioii  of  many 
iimdnawa.  On  feaat  daya  ha  always  preached,  and 
bis  Mrmona  wens  attended  by  crowds  of  peoide  from  dis- 
tant parta,  who  were  often  moved  to  toara  by  his  elo- 
^Moee.  It  waa  about  this  time,  too,  that  Nikon,  pei^ 
oniag  the  oeceasity  of  tefiMuatory  meaaaraa  to  the 
Chaiefa  of  Bnena,  opened  hia  morement  to  that  end 
with  a  reviaioa  oS  the  liturgy.  He  introduced  into  the 
chairhaa  the  paalmodj  of  the  Greek  service  and  of 
Kiet,  and  gave  a  more  costly  fashion  to  the  holy  uten- 
■Is  and  other  famitnre  of  tba  cborches.  He  was  anx- 
iMM  to  iocieaae  the  reapectabiU^  <rf'  the  clerical  profes- 
wo,  and  eauaed  divine  service  to  be  perfbnDOd  with 
aMRdevataoo.  In  166S,  after  the  death  of  the  patri- 
arch Jaaeph,  mkonii  servioee  leedTad  ftntber  noog- 
nitioB  ftom  the  garmmva  by  Ua  davwiai  to  the  va- 
osc  patriarchate.  He  was  thai  maUad  to  canyon  bu 
philanthiDpical and  reformatory  works  opmi  astUl larger 
■ok.  He  DOW  took  measares  tar  the  improvement  of 
the  Choieb  books,  and  for  making  them  more  exact 
■ad  faitbfal  copiea  of  the  Greek  originals.  He  called  on 
ihttaeeBaiit  the  general  assembly^theChnnfa  in  I6H 
snd  By  tim  eonndl  the  old  Sclavonic  vefrions, 

Me  of  which  were  one  five  eentoriea  old,  were  com- 
|MRd  with  the  Septnagint  The  council  dedared  the 
mgiaal  Sclavonic  vernon  correct,  and  that  the  diff^ 
BIOS  observed  in  the  copies  then  in  general  use  reenlt- 
ed  fratB  the  earekaancM  of  the  copsnsta.  A  new  cdi- 
tiea  waa  made  at  Moscow,  and  rignedby  Niktm,  ao  as  to 
mafi—  to  the  or^finaL  This,  however,  gave  rise  to  a 
ifivcHa  in  the  Chardi;  thoae  who  adhered  to  the  old 
(■stoma  raecivad  the  name  of  RoMkekaki,  and  these 
•ehismaties  remain  to  thia  day.  See  Rabkolkiki; 
KcasA.  Nor  were  theae  tbe  only  measares.  He  set 
*•  imsrlf  irith  stem  severity  and  indomitable  courage  to 
Titot  oat  all  abases  of  Lbe  Russian  hierarchy,  and  even 
iahored  for  the  adoplioa  <rf  temperance  piinciplea.  In 
bis  own  penoo,  aa  wa  have  already  seen,  Miitoi  ex- 
hihiMd  the  doetrinee  be  ineached.  He  was  noted  fbr 
aabcMwfad  mmdacwioe,  self-denial,  and  abstemious  hab- 
ita.  In  the  furtherance  of  hia  object  it  is  but  natural 
to  sappoae  that  be  broke  through  many  practices  of 
Chaicfa  and  State,  to  which  k>ng  custom  had  probably 
givoi  an  almost  rdigious  consecration.  Thus  through 
hk  tatemntion  tbe  Oriental  seclunoa  of  tbe  female  sex 
wmfat  inftinged;  at  his  injunction — still,  it  is  true, 
fcoccd  about  many  precautions — the  empress,  who 
had  betee  never  entered  a  church  except  under  cover  of 
eigttf,  BOW  appeared  publicly  by  day.  Sacned  pictures 
to  »bi^  in  hia  Judgment,  idolatmns  veneration  was 
pod,  were  taken  away.  The  baptisms  of  the  Western 
Cbmdi,  of  which  the  vaHAty  is  to  this  day  denied  by 
i1m  Chaich  of  Constantinople,  were  by  hia  sanction  first 
imgBiaad  in  tbe  Chnreh  of  Rnssta.  The  advances  in 
■  taridBn,  too,  which  wete  flrrt  intiodaced  under  Ivan 
lbe  Tarible,  and  then  interrupted  by  tbe  wars  of  the 
rntaden,  Nikon  started  anew  with  fkesh  vigor.  The 
;>natmg-pKas  was  agdn  set  to  work,  Greek  and  Latin 
•enaowtettai^tinthescboola.  IntheChnroh  sw- 
▼iee,  hawevar,  his  ehangea  were  moat  marited  and  Car- 
MiiiK.  The  "snae  and  banb  iotonations  <tf  tbe 


Vneeovites^"  as  they  are  called  by  Syrian  travdkn, 
now  gave  way  to  tbe  sweet  cbanta  of  the  Ooasack  obor- 
iatera,  btought  partly  from  Poland,  partly  from  Greece, 
and  oonstituto  the  fhst  beginnings  of  that  vocal  music 
which  has  rince  been  "  the  glory  ^  tbe  Rnsrian  wmhip" 
(Staak^).  But  chief  of  all  eodenastical  changes  was 
the  revival  of  preaching.  From  his  Hps  waa  first  heard, 
after  many  centuries,  tbe  sound  of  a  living,  practical  aer> 
mon.  Nikon  was  guilty,  too,  of  many  missteps,  conse- 
quent parhaps  on  bis  seal  and  anxiety  for  reform.  Thus 
be  spent  much  time  and  effort  foolishly  on  unimportant 
qneetioaa  of  discipline  and  rituaL  As  one  has  said, 
"He  was  constantly  asking  questions  ftom  Oriental 
Christian  strangeia  to  art  bis  own  ceremonial  straight" 
(Hacariaa,  U,  178).  "BenedicijMiB  with  three  fingers 
instead  of  two,  a  white  altar^^lotb  instead  <rfan  embroid- 
ered one,  pictures  kiaaed  only  twice  a  year,  the  cross 
rigned  the  wrong  way,  wrong  infiections  in  pronouncing 
the  creed— these  were  the  pointa  to  which  he  devoted 
hia  gigantic  energy,  and  on  which,  "  *e  ehall  see,  he 
encountered  tbe  moat  firantic  opposition"  (Stanley,  Boat. 
Ck,  p.  487>  Bat  though  tbe  Chmeh  waa  greatly  agi- 
tated by  mkra's  dianges,  the  csar  himself  remained 
unchanged  in  hia  devotion  to  the  patriarch,  and  hon- 
ored him  not  only  with  a  moet  agreeable  and  friendly 
correspondence,  but  evinced  his  confidence  more  dearly 
when  he  went  to  Jean  the  amy  in  a  campaign  by  in- 
tmsting  to  Nikon  tbe  care  of  the  whole  royal  family; 
for  whom  the  patriardtdlapb^yed  the  grehlcst  attention 
and  amdely  in  the  tiota  <rf  the  plague,  which  desdated 
Moacow  in  1668  and  1664^  In  16M,  howew,  some  of 
Nikon's  enemies  contrived  to  inspire  into  the  mind  of 
the  caar  a  fedti^  of  Jealou^  or  dislike  towards  him. 
Nikon,  who  nmuurfced  this,  was  iiwensed  at  it,  and  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  tbe  Resurrection  of  Christ,  which  he 
had  himaelfbniU  about  for^  versts  frocn  Moscow.  The 
misunderstanding  between  the  cur  and  the  patriarch 
inereaaed  oontinBally.  Nikon  paidsted  in  renidng  to 
letum  to  Hoaoow.  bi  1667  a  ooundl  was  therefore 
convened  to  ddibwate  on  bis  case,  under  tbe  presidency 
of  the  Eastern  patriarch;  and  on  December  12  of  the 
same  year  Nikon  was  deprived  of  the  patriarchal  dig- 
nity, and  banished  as  a  common  monk  to  the  Bielvo- 
aeraky  Therapontic  monastery.  (FtHT  full  details  of  this 
trial  in  an  EngliBb  version,  see  Stanley,p.48taq.)  Ac- 
cording to  Kukzynki,  the  red  cause  <rf^kotfa  disgrace 
was  that  he  clandestinely  embraced  Romanism,  but  the 
evidence  for  this  assertion  has  been  generally  qotsdoned. 
The  czar  Feodor  Akxierich  allowed  him  to  remove 
into  the  monastery  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ ;  but 
on  hia  Journey  thither  he  died  at  Taroalav,  Aug.  17, 
1681.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  last-mentioned  mon- 
astery in  the  presence  of  tbe  monarch,  and  there  tbe 
deeeaaed  waa  again  hmioted  with  the  tide  ef  patrianh. 
Hia  abedution  was  next  obtained  from  tbe  Eastern  pa- 
triarch, and  be  waa  that  property  enrolled  among  tbe 
list  of  Rosaian  patriarchs.  "Nikon,"  saya  Stanley, 
"  rests  all  but  canonised,  in  spito  of  his  many  faults, 
and  in  spite  of  his  sdemn  condemnation  and  degrada- 
tion the  nearest  approach  to  a  geoeral  cooncil  which 
the  BaMem  Church  has  wltneaied  dnoe  tbe  aeeond 
Coortdl  of  NicML  He  resia  fiv  enough  removed  from 
the  ideal  of  a  saintly  chsraeter,  but  yet  having  left  be- 
hind him  to  his  own  Church  the  AT«mpl»,  which  it  still 
BO  much  needs,  at  a  resolute,  active,  onward  leader;  to 
the  world  at  large  tbe  example,  never  without  a  touch- 
ing lesson,  of  a  sincere  reformer  recognised  and  honored 
when  honor  and  recognition  are  too  late"  {KaiL  Ck.  p. 
490).  Mr.  Falmw,  who  baa  leowtly  brought  out  two 
bulky  vdnmea  (TiUbnCT  A  Co.  Limdon,  1678)  contain- 
ing doenmenlsinustratiTe  of  tbe  history  of  Nikon  (tbe 
first  containing  extracts  from  the  travels  of  Maeariuts 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  attended  Nikon's  trial,  and 
tbe  second  Paisos  Lignridee's  Hittorg  the  Drpoaitim 
of  A'iboM,  from  manuscripts  in  the  ayttodd  library  at 
Moscow),  pays  more  gh>wing  tributes  to  Jfikon  than 
any  other  writer  bad  pievtt^^lMMaW^^SCr. 
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Paln»r  make*  out  that  the  Biunui  atat«  daring  Nikon'i 
rule  WM  erutUo,  iti  amitien  tynmikai,  Greek  patri- 
■lebs  raul,  and  that  Nikoo  had  not  m  fUr  trial,  and 
waa  in  the  right  in  the  spedal  points  in  diaputfc  Tboee 
who  judge  Nikon  more  critically  queation  whether  the 
patriarch  shooM  not  have  accepted  the  rituadoB  in 
which  he  found  bimaidf,  and  Mved  the  Kuieian  Church 
from  a  acbiam  which  has  con  tinned  to  thia  day,  and 
that  he  lacked  that  wi«dom  and  pidiej  wbiob  man  need 
in  high  places  of  tnat,  both  In  dvil  and  cederiaatic 
autiona. 

Ntkon^  moet  important  literary  labor  was  the  im- 
provement of  the  Sclavonic  Church  books,  and  aetting 
them  in  accordance  with  the  original  Greek.  In  1664 
be  despatched  the  hieronicniacb,  ArsmJ  Sochanofl^  into 
the  East,  and  purohaaed  through  him  more  than  five 
hundred  mannacripta  of  Greek  books  dating  from  the 
lltb  to  the  17tb  aanbny.  Ha  idao  made  proviuon  for 
the  translatiMi  <rfa  nnmber  of  historical  and  geograph- 
ical works  ftnm  foreign  lai^oagca  into  the  Rubmsq. 
Some  of  theae  signed  t^hia  own  hand  are  sUll  preserved 
in  the  synodal  library.  He  alto  drew  np  a  collation  of 
the  Russian  chronicles,  the  Stufen  books,  and  the  Greek 
cfaronoiogiAU,  which  reachea  to  the  year  1480,  and  Is 
weU  known  by  the  name  of  7%eCtniii<ofe«^JViboii.  Of 
this  oodex  the  Academy  cS  Sdencca  of  St.  Puersborg 
published  a  fine  edition  in  eight  volumes,  I767-179£ 
He  also  wrote  several  dogmaticid  and  theological  pieces, 
which  were  printed  in  his  lifetime.  Among  them  we 
notice  a  Table  (Skrijal)  o/Dogmaiic  StwHa  (Hoaeow, 
165li,  4to) :— .Sermou  (ibid,  no  date  [16M];  reprinted 
in  Novikoff  in  the  "Ancient  Rnssian  Lihiaty,"  3d  ed. 
vol  vi)  t—Tke  iMelbctueU  Paradite,  which  contains  a 
description  the  monaaterics  of  Uomit  Atboa  and  of 
Valdai  (Valdai,  4to):— it  CteMM,  or  book  of  prayers  to 
attract  the  Raakohiika  to  the  Choreh  (no  name  of  place, 
no  Aaw,  4to>  See  Ivan  Choiicberin,  Vie  da  tri^-eamt 
patriareke  Nikon  (Sl  Petersb.  1817);  Backmeister,  Bm- 
tragf.  z.  Ltbeiugeadu  d.  Patriarchen  Niitm  (Riga,  1 788) ; 
Strahl,  BeitT^  s.  rust.  Kirckeiigrtdu  <Halk^  1827),  p. 
387:  Apolk)^  Vie  da  PatrianAg  NOim  {1889) ;  Falmw, 
Tke  Patriarek  and  tie  Ttar  (Lond.  1878),  vols,  ii  and 
iii;  Cox's  Otto,  HitL  Rateim  Lit.  p.  808  sq.;  Stanley, 
Sitl.  EatL  Ck.  p.  467.  46^71,  489^  Eckatdt,  Afodem 
Rutna  (Lond.  1870,  8vo),  p.  254  sq.i  Ijmdim  Beview, 
1862,  April,  arb  vii;  CkiiM.  Bemernhnmeer,  July,  1868, 
puSSsq.  (J.H.W.) 

Nile,  the  one  gnat  river  of  Egypt;  constituting,  in 
(act,  that  ooontry  by  its  alluvial  banks.  In  treating  of 
it  we  avaQ  oonelvea  of  whatever  sUtemenU  wa  find 
suiuUe  in  the  dktkmatiea  of  Smith  and  Furfaaiin. 
See  EoTpT. 

I.  Samet  of  the  Niie  m  fim/rfure.— This  word,  the 
NfiAot,  NHa$,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  of  Iranian  origin,  signifjring  "dark  blue," 
does  not  occur  in  the  aathorimd  version  of  the  En^ish 
Bible,  but  the  river  is  repeatadfy  refaired  to  onder  dif- 
forent  names  and  titles.  The  Hebrew  names  of  the 
Nile,  excepting  one  that  is  of  ancient  Egyptian  origin, 
all  distinguish  it  from  other  rivers.  With  the  Hebrews 
the  Euphrates,  as  tlie  great  stream  of  their  primitive 
home,  was  always  "  the  river,"  and  even  the  long  so- 
journ in  Egypt  could  not  pat  the  Kile  in  iU  place. 
Most  of  their  geographical  terms  and  ideas  are,  how- 
ever, evidently  tiaeeable  to  Canaan,  the  country  of  the 
Uelwew  langw^  Thus  the  eea,  as  lying  oa  the  west, 
gave  its  name  to  the  west  quarter.  It  was  only  in  such 
an  exceptional  case  as  that  of  the  Euphrates,  which  had 
no  rival  in  Palestine,  that  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have 
retained  the  ideas  of  their  (4der  country.  These  cir^ 
oamstanaes  lend  no  support  to  the  idea  that  the  Shem- 
ites  and  tbeir  language  came  or^nally  from  EgypL 

With  Oie  andent  Egyptians  the  river  was  sacred, 
and  had,  beaidea  its  ordinary  name,  a  sacred  name,  un- 
der which  it  waa  worshipped,  hapI,  or  hapI-mu,  "the 
abyss,"  or  "the  abyss  of  watem,"  or  "the  hidden." 
Corresponding  to  the  two  regions  of  Egypt,  the  Upper 


Cotratrv  and  the  Lower,  the  Nile  waa  edOed  HArt^Ks, 
"the  Sontbem  Nile,"  and  HAPt-matr,  "the  Nanharu 
Nile,"  the  tunom  name  applying  to  the  linr  in  Nobaa 
as  well  as  in  Upper  Egypt.    The  god  NUoe  was  one  of 
the  lesser  divinities.    He  is  repraaented  as  a  atoot  aku 
having  woman's  breaata,  and  is  sometimes  punted  red 
to  denote  the  river  daring  its  rise  and  inandatioet,  or 
High  Nile,  and  sometimes  blue,  to  denote  it  durii^  tbe 
reetof  theyear,  or  LowNUa^   Two  figuna  of  lun  ■■« 
frequently  represented  on  each  side  of  die  throne  of  a 
KfA  sUtue,  or  in  the  same  [daoe  in  a  bass-relief;  tnnd- 
ing  it  with  water- [riants,  aa  if  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  depended  upon  the  produce  of  the  river.  The 
name  hapI,  perhaps  in  these  cases  Hxrl,  ws»  alao  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  four  cbildroi  of  Osiris,  called  by- 
Egyplologers  the  genii  of  Amckt  or  Hades,  and  to  the 
boU  Apis,  the  most  revered  of  all  the  sacred  aniioala. 
The  genius  does  not  seem  to  have  any  eonnection  wbh 
the  river,  excepting  indeed  that  Apis  was  sacred  to  Oaa- 
ris.    Apis  was  wor8hi|q>ed  with  a  reference  to  the  in- 
undation, perhaps  because  the  myth  of  Oeiria,  the  con- 
flict of  good  and  evil,  was  supposed  to  be  repreeented  by 
the  struggle  of  the  rertiUzing  river  or  inandaciafi  with 
tJw  desert  and  the  sea,  the  first  threatening  the  wbide 
valley,  and  tiie  second  wasUng  it  along  the  nortlkcn 
coast   (See  $  iii,  below.) 

It  will  be  instructive  to  roeotioa  the  pwacnt  naiiMa 
of  tiie  Nile  in  AraUc,  aa  they  may  snve  to  lUoatrau 
the  Scripture  terms.  "By  the  Arabs  it  is  called  Sakx 
m-lfU,  "  the  River  Nite" — the  two  upper  streams  being 
respectively  termed  Bair  d-Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  and 
BaAr  tl-Azrtk,  or  Bine  Nile — the  word  Bdtr  beinf;  ap- 
plied alike  to  seas  and  the  latgeat  riveva.  The  Egyp- 
tians call  it  £1- Aoir,  or" tlw  river,"  akoai  and  tctin 
the  annual  overflow  Em-fni,  or  "The  Nile." 

1.  SUdiSr,  nrrirf,  "limJ,  inui,  «  black."  The  idet 
of  darkness  conveyed  by  this  word  has,  as  we  aboolc 
expect  in  Hetmew,  a  wUe  aense,  applying  not  oaky  u 
the  color  of  tlw  hair  (Lev.  xiii,  81, 87),  but  alao  to  thai 
of  a  Um  tanned  by  the  sun  (CanL  i,  6, 6%  aod  thatt  of  i 
skin  black  through  disease  (Job  xxx,  80).  It  aeems 
however,  to  be  indicstive  of  a  very  dark  color;  fur  it  L 
said  in  the  Lamentations,  as  to  the  famished  Nnzauite 
in  the  besieged  city, "  Their  visage  is  darker  than  black 
nes^  (iv,  8).  That  the  Nile  is  meant  by  Shihor  is  evi 
dent  bom  ita  mention  as  equivalent  to  FM$r,  **  tlie  rir 
er,"  and  as  a  great  river,  where  Isaiah  says  of  Tyn 
"And  by  great  waters,  the  sowing  of  ^bor,  the  hai 
vest  of  the  river  pM^)  0>]  ^  levcnn^  C^unii,  S) 
from  its  being  put  as  the  weatero  bonndaTjr  of  th 
Promised  Land  (Josh,  xili,  8;  1  Chron.  xiii,  5),  inateai 
of<*the  river  of  EgyptT  (Gouxv,  18);  andfkom  ita  be 
ing  spoken  of  as  the  great  stream  of  Egypt,  Just  as  th 
Euphrates  was  of  Assyiia  (Jer.  ii,  18). 

If,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  the  name  lfi|« 
Nf tXo£,  be  really  indicative  of  the  color  of  tha  river,  i 
must  be  compared  with  the  Sanskrit  Nilak,  "  blue*  et 
pecially,  probably  "  dark  Une,"  alao  even  "  black,**  an 
must  be  considered  to  be  the  Indo-European  equi-waler 
of  Sbihor.  The  signification  "blue"  is  notewwthy,  es 
pecially  as  a  great  confluent,  which  most  nearly  com 
sponds  to  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  is  called  the  Blue  Rive 
or,  by  Europeans,  the  Kue  Nile.   See  Shihor. 

2.  Tedr,  "VMH^,  is  the  some  as  the  ancient  Sgyf 
tian  ATUR,  AUR,  and  the  Coptic  Eiero  or  /ar«.  It  j 
important  to  notice  that  the  second  form  of  the  ancia] 
Egyptian  name  alone  is  preserved  in  the  later  lan^pufp 
the  second  radical  of  the  first  having  been  loat,  an  in  th 
Hebrew  form ;  ao  that,  on  this  doable  evideno^  it  i 
probable  that  this  commoner  form  was  in  oae  auon 
the  people  from  eariy  times.  TeSr,  in  the  aingn^ny^  \ 
used  of  the  Nile  alone,  excepting  in  a  paaeage  in  I>anM 
(xii,  6,  7),  where  anotbo*  river,  peritape  the  Ti^ 
(comph  X,  4),  b  intended  by  it.   In  the  plural, 

this  name  is  ap{^|(^^^bti@i|9^ canals  of 
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Kae(FH.baviii,44;  Eiek.  xxix,  8  aq. ;  xzx,lS),aod 
ptthap  tbe  tiibaUfies  tiso,  with,  in  some  places,  the 
iMiuoa  of  the  nunes  of  the  counOy,  Hitsnin,  Hitaor, 
Z-nra  ^nio  (Ibl  vii,  18,  A.  V.  "rivefs  of  Egypt"), 
■niyi  {lix,  6, "  brooks  of  defence xxxvti,  26, 
-riTcnof  the  besieged  pUces") ;  bat  it  is  also  used  of 
stfttma  or  fh^nnpl*,  in  a  general  soue,  when  do  partic- 
ultr  MKi  are  indicated  (see  la*,  xxxiii,  21 ;  Job  xxviii, 
10).  It  it  tbos  endem  that  this  name  apectaUy  de«g- 
utatba  Kils;  'and  ahbongh  propariy  maaning  a  river, 
■dcvto  ascd  iritb  that  ngaifieatioo,  U  la  probably  to 
bt  KfoieA  aa  •  (noper  name  when  ^iplied  to  the 
Egvptian  lira.  The  latter  inference  may  perhaps  be 
dnvQ  &om  the  constant  mentum  of  the  Euphrates  as 
-tlic  rirer;"  bat  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Shihor,  or 
•tb*  rirer  of  Egypt,"  is  used  when  the  Nile  and  the 
Kpphians  are  qtoken  <if  togecber,  as  if  TtSr  could  not 
be  wdl  enpli^ad  fbr  tlM  fimner,  with  the  ofdiiiary  term 
teTinr,aaA&>,  (or  the  latter.  See  Stbkail 

ft.  "Tto  ilTar  of  Egypt,"  D^nxQ  "ira,  is  mentiooed 
with  the  Snpbfitea  is  Uw  pmnriae  of  lira  extent  the 
M  to  ba  given  to  JUmham's  posterity,  the  two  Urn- 
iu  of  which  were  to  be  *■  the  linr  of  Egyp^  and  "  the 
ptaL  rinr,  the  river  Enpluite^  (Gen.  zr,  18),  See 

E«TPT,  RiVSB  OP. 

4.  "The  Nacbil  Egypt,"  D^nXQ  ^m,  has  gener- 
iUt  bten  nnderelood  to  mean  "  the  torrent"  or  "  brook 
'■'^  ^GV^"  and  to  designate  a  desert  stream  at  Rhino- 
orun,  DOW  EI-'Artsh,  on  the  eastern  border.  Certainly 
iMiUy  signiSes  a  stream  or  torrent,  not  a  river; 
Bd  whea  a  rivn,  one  at  small  size,  and  dependent  upon 
Mwain-raio  or  snow ;  but  as  it  is  also  used  for  a  val- 
ler,  conespoiMliiig  to  the  Arable  vdtlg,  which  is  in  like 
■uacrempli^ed  ia  both  sanaea,  it  may  ^iply  like  it, 
ii  the  esse  of  the  Guadalqtnvir,  etc,  to  great  riveia, 
tUi  nane  hat  been  held  by  some  to  rignify  the  Nile, 
tt  it  oocon  in  cases  parallel  with  thoae  where  Shi- 
kM'iiempl^«d(Numb>.xKxiT,  6;  JoBh.xv,4,47;  1 
King!  viii,  66 ;  2  Kings  xxiv,  7 ;  Isa.  xxvii,  12),  both 
faagmtiiig  the  easteramoet  or  Pelonac  branch  of 
the  lircr  as  the  border  of  the  FbilistiiM  tenitoty, 
«h(R  the  Egyptians  likewise  pot  tb«  bender  of 
■ber  Montiy  towards  Kaoaan  or  Eanana  (Canaan). 
Ii  mnaiin  far  ot  to  decide  whether  the  name  signify 
the -"Uook  of  Egypt,"  or  whether  Nachal  be  a  He- 
foni  of  Nile.  On  the  one  nde  may  be  urged 
the  improbability  that  the  middle  radical  should  not 
ht  found  in  the  Indo-European  equivalents,  althongh 
il  ii  not  one  trfthe  most  permanent  letters;  «n  the 
«ber,  that  it  is  impmbaUla  that  maMar, "  river,"  and 
•Hla;  « biwA,"  would  be  osed  for  the  same  atieam. 
If  the  latter  be  here  a  proper  name,  NtZXoc  ranst  be 
nppOKd  to  be  the  same  wnd ;  and  the  meaning  of 
ib«  Grtck  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  name  would  remain 
(Witfol,  be  we  could  not  then  positively  decide  on 
iDlDdo-Eimpcan  signification.  The  Hebrew  word 
ajg^  have  been  adcqited  as  very  dmilar  in 
>«mI  to  an  ori(^nal  imper  name;  and  this  idea  is 
■ipponed  by  the  forms  of  varioos  EgypUan  wcida 
n  tbt  Bible,  wludi  are  aoaoeptiUe  of  Hebrew  ety- 
B^iificsin  coDseqnence  of  a  stight  c^iange.  It  mns^ 
Ikovn-er,  be  moembered  that  there  are  traces  of  a 
^^^■foHic  language,  apparently  distinct  from  He- 
in  geographical  names  in  the  east  of  Lower 
^i^fratiMy  dating  from  the  Sbe{dierd  period; 
*>il  tbcRfim  we  moat  not.  If  we  take  nadial  to  be 
^  SMoili^  teatriet  iia  meaning  to  that  which  it 
*<n«rcDaU  bear  in  Helwew.  See  Brook  ;  Rivkr. 

"Ite  rirefi  <tf  Cash,"  titt  '>yn,  are  «ily 
»«ioaad  in  Uw  ezmmely  Offlealt  piopbecy  con- 
"■"•d  ia  bt  xviii.  From  the  nae  of  the  plural,  a 
■ui^  Mrnan  eannat  be  meant,  and  we  matt  suppose 
'iW  rirea  of  Ethiopia"  10  be  the  eonfloenta  or  trib- 
<uriei«rdHlIil&  GesanaB(£cKa.T.*M;p)  makes 


them  the  Nile  and  the  Astaboras.  Witbont  attempting 
to  explain  this  prophecy,  it  is  interesting  to  remarit  that 
the  expression,  "  Wboee  land  the  riven  have  spoikd" 
(ver.  2, 7),  if  it  apply  to  any  Ethiopian  mUion,mqr  re- 
fer to  die  min  of  great  part  of  Ethiopia,  for  a  long  dis- 
tance above  the  Pint  Cataract,  in  consequence  at  the 
foil  of  the  levd  of  the  river.  This  change  has  been  ef- 
fected throagh  the  breaking  down  of  a  barrier  at  that 
cataract,  ot  at  KlsiUs,  by  which  the  valley  haa  been 
placed  above  the  reach  of  the  fertilizing  annual  deposit. 
But  the  verb  WtS  should  rather  be  rendered  "  have 
cut  up,"  and  refers  to  the  intersection  of  the  alluvial 
country  by  the  channels  of  the  river.    See  Ccsm. 

6.  The  Nile  is  sometimes  poetically  called  a  tea, 
(Isa.  xviii,  2;  Nab.  iii,  S;  Job  xli,  81 ;  but  we  cannot 
agree  with  Geeeniui,  Tknaur,  a.     that  it  ia  intended 
iulsa.zix,6):  tfai^ however, can scarcdy be conudeted 
to  be  one  of  Ua  namea^   See  Sea. 

7.  By  some  the  Gihim,  lin^B,  one  of  the  rivers  at 
Eden,  is  thought  to  have  beoi  tin  Nile;  buttbeboon- 
daries  of  that  locality  were  lar  away  from  Egypt.  See 

GiBOH. 

IL  Cowrtty  GoKral  Detcriftifm,  tmd  CharactfriaHct 
qf  tie  NUe, — 1.  This  great  river,  or  rather  its  principal 
branch  the  White  Nile  (for  iu  of^ter  streams  consist  <ii 
several  branches),  ocoonfing  to  one  of  the  latest  discov- 
eriea,  haa  its  origin  in  the  iHHthan  end  of  the  lake 
Ftcforta  Nyama,  a  point  whidi  is  about  ISO  miles  aomh 
of  the  eqnatoc.  The  southern  end  of  the  lake  is  situ- 
ated close  on  the  8°  south  lalitnde,  which  gives  to  the 
Nile  a  length,  in  direct  measurement,  of  above  2300 
miles,  or  more  than  one  eleventh  of  the  drcumference 
of  oar  globe.  The  lake  is  known  to  have  only  one  feed- 
er importance  on  ila  eastern  side,  viz.  the  Kidette 
Biver,  and  none  oo  the  wcatem.  It  h  about  9P  east  of 
the  MountaiDS  of  the  Moon,  and  the  bme  of  the  Nile 
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from  Yictoria  Nyanza  {HraMata  the  ■f^Muinoe  of  ■  mall 
cascade,  which  was  named  by  the  late  capuin  Speke 
"  Ripoo  Falls,"  after  the  noUeman  who  preaided  orer 
tha  Royal  Gwgrapbical  Sodely  vben  taia  expedition 
was  planned.  Aocofdin^  to  Sir  Tbomas  Baker,  haw- 
ever,  who  visited  that  re^on  in  1864,  the  real  source  of 
the  White  Nile  is  another  lake  called  the  Albert  Ajron- 
za,  about  100  milee  north-weet  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
Mr.  Stanley,  the  exploring  oorreapondent  of  the  If.  Y. 
Herald,  claims  to  have  determined  that  the  true  aouioe 
of  the  Nile  is  the  Chsmbeu,  while  according;  to  others  tt 
is  lake  Tanganyika,  still  farther  south.  It  thus  i^pears 
that  the  andeat  problem  as  to  the  origin  of  the  NU«  is 
not  yet  fully  determined.  The  HindOa  call  the  source 
of  the  Nile  Amara,  the  name  of  a  district  north-east  of 
the  Nyanza,  which  leads  us  to  suppoee  that  the  ancient 
Hind&s  must  have  had  some  communication  with  both 
its  northern  and  southern  ends  (Speke's  Journal  of  the 
Ditcov€ry  of  the  Souroe  of  the  NUe,  p.  466,  467,  etc). 
Great,  however,  aa  is  the  body  of  water  of  this  the 
kogar  of  the  two  chief  oonflaenta^  it  ia  the  ehorter, 
the  Babt  el-Anek,  or  Hue  Biv«i^  the  Aatapua  of  tbe 
anciaita,  which  bringe  down  the  alio  vial  ami  that 
makes  the  Nile  the  great  fertilizer  of  Egypt  and  Nulna. 
The  Bahrel-Axrek  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia, 
and  carries  down  from  them  a  great  qnandly  of  decay- 
ed vegetable  matter  and  allnvium.  The  two  streams 
form  a  Junction  at  EhartAm,  now  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  SftdAn,  or  tba  BUok  Ooontiy  nndw  ^ypdan 
rule.  The  Bahr  d-Aziek  ia  hers  a  narrow  river,  with 
high,  steep  mud  banks  lik«  those  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt, 
and  with  water  of  the  same  color;  and  the  Bahr  el- 
Abiad  is  broad  and  shaUow,  with  low  banks  and  clear 
water.  Farther  to  the  north  another  great  river,  the 
Atbara,  rising,  like  the  Bahr  d-Azrek,  in  Abyssinia,  falls 
into  the  main  stream,  which  for  the  remainder  of  its 
oonne  doea  not  f«eaive  any  other  tributary.  Throngh- 
out  the  rest  of  the  valley  the  Nile  does  not  greativ 
vary,  excepting  that  in  Lower  Nubia,  through  the  fail 
of  its  le\-el  by  the  giving  way  of  a  barrier  in  ancient 
times,  it  does  not  inundate  the  valley  on  either  hand. 
From  dme  to  time  ita  course  is  in]p«.led  by  cataracts 
or  rapids,  sometimes  extending  many  miles,  until  at 
the  First  Cataract,  the  boundary  of  E^pt,  it  surmounts 
the  last  obstacle.  Below  Syeoe  it  continues  its  course 
for  500  miles,  unta  ■  JiUl«  below  Cairo  the  river  divides 
itself  into  two  bcaocbea,  one  flowing  to  Rosetta,  the 
other  to  Damtetta,  containing  between  them  the  present 
Delta,  at  the  apex  of  which  was  "  the  land  of  Goshen," 
where  Jacob  and  his  family  had  their  settlement.  Above 
the  DelU  iu  average  breadth  may  be  put  at  from  half 
■  mile  to  three  qoarters,  excepting  where  large  islands 
increase  the  distance.  In  the  Delta  the  branches  are 
usually  narrower.  Ancient  authors  q>eak  of  five,  seven, 
and  occasionally  ^^innumerable  mouths  oftheinie;  but 
the  "septem  ostia  Nili,"  mentioned  by  Yirgil  (jEneid, 
vi,  800)  and  other  Roman  writers,  seven  centoriea  after 
Isuah  (xi,  16)  had  prophesied  respecting  "the  seven 
streams  of  the  river,"  show  that  it  was  commonly  rec- 
ognised as  having  seven  mouths  at  its  exit  to  the 
Hflditemutean  Sea.  The  names  of  these  are  as  follows : 
<1)  The  Canopic;  (S)  Bollntine.  at  Rosetta;  (8)  Seben- 
iUc;  (4)  Mendesiah;  (5)  Saitie;  (6)  Pbanitic,  at  Da- 
mietU;  (7)  the  Pelusiac^  wbloh  is  the  most  eastern 
mouth  of  the  seven. 

As  regards  the  geological  formation  of  the  river's  bed, 
for  several  hundred  miles,  from  the  inner  boundaries  of 
the  Delta  to  within  a  Oum,  distance  of  the  First  Cataract, 
the  rilt  and  sand  rest  on  what  is  known  as  the-"  marine" 
or  nummulidc  limestone.  Over  this  there  is  slater  for- 
mation of  the  tertiary,  which  contains  marine  deposiu 
and  forests  of  dicotyledonous  trees.  Underneath,  the 
limestone  rests  on  a  sandstone  of  permian  or  triossic 
age ;  the  sandstone  rests,  in  turn,  on  the  famous  breccia 
lie  verde  of  Egypt ;  and  the  breccia  on  a  group  of  azoic 
rocks,  oonsistii^  of  gneisses,  quartzes,  mica-echists,  and 
clay-fllates,  which  snrrouod  the  red  granite  of  Syeoe . 


(Hugh  Miller's  TetL  of  the  Rode*,  p.  412,  4IS).  Tbt 
bed  <rf  the  Nile  is  cttt  through  these  layen  d  tk^i, 
which  in  some  places  confine  it  on  both  «de(,tad  era 
obsUmct  its  coone,  eansing  the  fiinnatian  of  rs{sdg  ml 
cataracts.  For  sorcely  have  the  waters  of  the  Wbiie 
Nile,  which  come  from  the  very  heart  of  Africa  to  i1m 
westward,  become  confluent  with  those  of  the  Bbt  Kik,' 
which  flows  down  from  the  mountains  of  Abjnani) 
to  the  eastward,  when  their  united  torrent  is  af^»i 
by  the  sanda  and  rocks  of  the  great  Sahara  desm, 
and  from  that  point  the  Nile  flows  along  s  derins 
course  of  2SO0  miles  ontil  it  reaches  the  HeditemiNn 
Sea,  withont  reoeivii^g  a  ain^  tribotaiy.  Thm  ittif- 
fuses  feitilily  and  life  over  vast  district^  alvm  »• 
panding  ita  waters,  and  never  receiving  aoy  aocnini 
to  them  from  the  heaven  above  or  the  earth  beneath: 
so  that  when  it  reaches  Cairo  the  bnlk  and  vdniiK  <^ 
its  tide  is  scarcdy  one  half  of  that  which  foanu  in^ 
the  rocks  and  cataracts  of  Syene  (Osbom's  JTm.  BH. 
ofEff!lpt,i,&). 

In  Upper  Egypt  the  Nile  is  a  very  broad  itRiii, 
flowing  n^iidly  between  high,  st«q>  mud  baak^  tkt 
are  scarped  by  the  constant  rush  of  the  water,  wbidii 
from  time  to  rime  washes  portions  sway,  and  atrstified 
by  the  regular  deposit.  On  mther  ride  rise  the  b»re 
yellow  mountains,  usually  a  few  hundred  feet  bifh. 
rarely  a  thousand,  looking  from  the  river  Ukr  dift, 
and  often  honeycombed  with  the  entrances  of  the  Unti^ 
which  make  Egypt  one  great  tdty  of  the  dead, « thit 
we  can  understand  the  meaning  of  that  mnrmur  rftbi 
Israelites  to  Moses, "  Because  [Uiere  were]  no  gnm  ii 
Egjrpt,  hast  thon  taken  us  sway  to  die  in  Uie  vildtr- 
nees?"  (Exod.  xiv,  11),  Frequently  the  mountain  w 
uther  side  approaches  the  river  in  a  rounded  prooioo- 
tory,  against  whose  base  the  restless  strsaa  wsiboj 
and  then  retreata  and  leaves  a  broad  bay-like  nUerj 
bounded  by  a  rocky  cnrv&  Rarely  both  moootiuM 
confine  the  river  in  a  narrow  bed,  riring  steepir  iri 
either  side  flom  a  deep  rock-cut  channel  through  vlud 
the  water  poars  with  «  r^od  oorreoL  Perfaapa  then 
is  a  ronctf  e  allusion  to  the  rocky  channeb  of  the  Nilr. 
and  espedally  to  ita  primeval  bed  wholly  of  bare  rocfc 
in  that  passage  of  Job  where  the  plural  of  Yeor  ia  lutd 
"  He  cutteth  out  rivers  (D^'lK'*)  among  the  rocka,  m 
his  eye  seeth  every  predoos  thing.  He  lundeth  ih 
floods  from  overflowing"  (xxviii,  10, 11).  It  ddm  bi 
recollected  that  there  are  aUorions  to  Egypt,  and  « 
pectally  to  its  animals  and  products,  in  this  book,  a 
that  the  Kile  may  well  be  here  referred  to,  if  the  pts 
sage  do  not  distinctly  mention  iL  In  Lower  Egypt  lb 
chief  differences  are  that  the  view  is  spread  out  in  on 
rich  plain,  only  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  tb 
desert,  which  the  edge  is  low  and  sandy,  unlike  tb 
mountains  above,  though  essential^  the  aame^  and  tha 
the  two  hnmchtt  of  the  river  are  narrower  than  tb 
undivided  stream.  On  either  bank,  during  Low  Nik 
extend  fields  of  com  and  bariey,  and  near  the  riveMid 
stretch  long  groves  of  palm-trees.  The  villages  ri« 
from  the  level  plain,  standing  upon  mounds,  often  an 
cient  sites,  and  surrounded  by  palm-groves,  and  yt 
higher  dark-brown  mounds  marit  where  of  old  atoo 
towns,  with  which  often  "  tbdr  memorial  is  perished 
(Psa.  ix,  6).  The  villages  are  connected  by  ^ 
along  which  pass  the  chi^  roads.  During  the  inundi 
tion  the  whole  valley  and  plain  are  covered  with  abeet 
of  water,  above  which  rise  the  villages  like  iaUiidi 
only  to  be  reached  along  the  half-rained  dikes.  The  at 
pect  of  the  country  ia  as  if  it  were  overflowed  by  a  de 
stnictive  flood,  wlUle  between  ita  banks,  here  and  tber 
broken  through  and  constantly  giving  wi^,  rabei  i 
vast  turbid  stream,  against  which  no  bott  ooold  nuk 
its  way,  exoepUng  by  tacking,  were  it  not  for  the  not! 
wind  that  blows  ceaselessly  during  the  season  of  the  is 
undation,  making  the  river  seem  more  powerful  a*  i 
beats  it  into  waves.    The  prophets  took  than  once  tl 
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aortkiip»tbeinie[Te(Hr3>i'tKWB  wston  are  moved 
■iberim?  Egypt  riaeth  op  like  the  Nik,  and  [hU] 
mas  ne  moral  like  the  riven;  and  he  saith,  I  will 
piirp,[iDd]  irill  com  the  land;  I  will  destroy' the  aty 
ad  tht  ishibituiti  tbenof  (xlvi,  7, 9).  Agaio,  the 
jnfiM  "■gaiiHt  tbt  PhilistiiiM^  beftm  that  Ffaaiaoh 
aiolB  dm," eoomMMea^  "Thaa  saitfa  the  Lord;  B»- 
Mi!,wUenriniqioDtof  the  north,  and  shall  be  as  an 
mrfowiiig  dream  (aaeioQ,  and  shall  overtow  the 
kid,  md  ■11  that  is  therein ;  the  dty,  and  them  that 
Ml  tberan'  (xlvti,  1, 2).  Amoe,  also,  a  {m>phet  who 
oiNciil^  ictm  10  Egypt,  osea  the  inundation  of  the 
idbiiatrpeof  Uie  atta  deedation  of  hla  cotmtry. 
•Tta  Lord  kkh  twcra  bjr  the  exeelleney  of  Jaootx, 
Sndr  I  win  amr  teget  any  of  their  weriu.  Stall 
M  tbe  bud  tnnUe  for  thia,  and  every  one  moum  that 
Mirth  Oeirin?  and  it  shall  rise  ap  wholly  as  the 
lEat  (■«;);  and  it  Aall  be  cut  out  and  drowned,  as 
i>r]  tlM  Kik  HSrnVO  lisOf)  of  JBgypt"  (viii,  7, 8 ; 

OftddlbegrMttirar  Blast  bm  dunm  a  more  fUr 
ad  tuf  sene  than  now.  Boats  ot  many  kinds  wa« 
wo  ptMing  ■long  it,  1^  tite  painted  walla  of  temples, 
nt  the  gudem  that  extended  aronnd  the  light  sam- 
BK  pivilioat,  from  the  pleasare-galley,  with  one  great 
f^am  nil,  while  or  with  validated  pattern,  and  many 
ian,tD  ihig  Ititle  papynis  skifl^  dandDg  on  tbe  water, 
Md  lanjing  the  seekers  of  pleasure  where  they  conW 
Aoot  vtdiaRowi^  or  knodc  down  with  the  throw-stick 
ibe  wild^l  Omt  abounded  among  the  reeds,  or  en- 
^  in  the  dsnserinie  chase  of  the  hippopotamus  or 

oDCodile.  Iq  the  Kbie  the  papyrus-boats  are  men- 
tioiKd;  md  they  sre  shown  to  have  been  used  for  their 
wiftamieeaRy  tidings  to  Ethiopia  (Isa.  xviii,  2). 

1  Tht  Boat  twnarkable  and  distinctive  peculiarity 
•f  thi  Kile  i>  ita  annual  overflow,  which  is  the  great 
Mn  of  Bgjpt^  Usdlity,  and  tbe  failtne  vS  which 
■MMri^  eaasea  fkmioe:  for  Egypt  may  be  truly 
Knied  land  without  isiD,"  as  was  noted  by  Zech- 
Buh  (lir,  17, 18),  though  oceanonal  showers  are  known 
to  fill  in  lijwer  Egypt  Tbe  country  is  therefore  de- 
nidofthecuntaDt  changes  which  make  the  hnsband- 
<f<(her  lands  hxdc  always  for  the  providential  care 
tfCol  "Par  tbe  land,  whither  thou  goeet  in  to  poe- 
"■i^[ii]  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  firam  whence  ye 
(*K  oat,  where  thou  aowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst 
Tu]  tith  thy  feet,  as  a  garden  of  herbe:  but  the  hnd, 
■tiitWyegn  to  poneM  it,  {u]  a  land  ofbiUs  and  val- 
^  [nd]  drinketh  water  of  the  nin  of  heaven ;  a  land 
•Iwb  the  Lord  thy  God  caretb  for:  the  eyes  of  the 
u*d  Iky  God  [are]  always  upon  it,  from  the  b^^ning 
*f  the  year  even  iinia  tbe  end  of  the  year"  (Deut.  xi, 
10-11).  Tbeeansetrfthe  immdation  waa  tbeoeeanon 
"f  fMtpnpien^totbeancicnto;  but  it  is  now  tscer- 
^  beyood  aB  dispute  to  be  the  peiiodiGal  rain  of 
^  tbe  laroe  cause  wtiich  produces  iba  innn- 
«^  of  the  ludos  and  the  Gangea.  Aocordii^  to 
^■"dMsCii,  19),  the  Nile  b^ns  to  increase  ^>oat 
solstie^ and  continiiea  to  rise  fw  a  hundred 
tben  decroasaa  fer  Hw  aame  time,  and  con- 
^whviO  tk  whiter  until  tbe  return  of  tbe  summer 
Tim  ia  confirmed  the  reporta  of  modem 
biTdlm.  According  to  Fbeodce,  the  Nile  b^an  to 
*  "  Cairo,  A.D.  1714,  June  80;  A.D.  1716,  July  1 ; 

1738,  Jane  iO.  "So  picdsely  ia  the  stupendous 
^Hitim  of  its  inuodatimi  calculated,"  says  Bruce, 
»th  of  September,  only  three  days  after 
m  ntnonal  equinoz,  tbe  Nile  is  generally  found  at 
^  la  ba  at  its  M^icat,  and  bagina  to  diminUi  every 
uTiAir.'  At  the  Oatnacta,  however,  the  first  rise  U 
J^wwd  aneirhat  earlier,  aboat  the  end  of  May  or 
^"^iniBiag  <tf  June,  which  led  Seneca  to  say  that 
■  iitnase  of  the  Nile  was  obeerraUe  about  the 
■•■fc  «f  PUha."  In  proportion  as  we  get  farther 
**  M  tbe  imaodttion  commences  eariier,  so 
UMKKhinAB,  amidiag  t»  aooMv  it  ii  arid  to  bqg^ 


"eariy  in  ApriL"  In  the  beginning  of  the  inundation 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  acquire  a  green,  slimy  aiqiear- 
ance,  occasioaed  by  the  vast  lakes  of  stagnant  water 
left  by  tbe  annual  overflow  on  the  broad  sand-flats  of 
Nubia.  These,  having  stagnated  in  the  tropical  son 
fbr  mm  than  six  months,  are  earried  forward  by  the 
new  innndatkm,  and  once  mora  bmd  into  the  iiTcr. 
The  continuance  of  this  state  seldom  exceeds  three  or 
four  days.  Tbe  BufferingB  of  those  wbo  are  compelled 
to  drink  the  water  in  this  stage  are  very  severe.  Ten 
or  twelve  days  elapse  before  the  development  of  the 
last  and  most  extraordinary  change  in  tbe  waters  of 
the  Silot  when  it  aaminea  tbe  poftet  anieanmee  of 
a  river  blood,  which  Oie  Arabs  call  the  Bed  SOr. 
It  is  not,  however,  like  the  green  mixture,  at  all  dele- 
terious, as  the  Nile  water  is  never  more  wholesome  or 
refiresbing  than  during  this  period  of  the  inundation. 
"  Perhaps,"  says  a  modem  traveller,  from  whom  we 
have  already  quoted, "  tbere  b  not  in  nature  a  more 
exhilarating  ught,  or  one  more  stnmgly  exciting  to 
confidence  in  God,  than  the  rise  of  tbe  Nile.  Day  by 
day  and  night  by  night  iu  turind  tide  sweepa  on- 
ward majesticaUy  over  the  parched  sands  of  tbe  waste, 
bowling  wilderness.  There  are  few  impresrions  I  ever 
received,  upon  tbe  remembranoe  of  which  I  dweD  vrith 
more  pleasure,  than  that  of  seeing  the  first  burst  of  the 
Nile  into  one  of  the  great  channels  of  its  annual  over- 
flow. All  nature  eboots  for  joy.  The  men,  tbe  chil- 
dren, the  buffaloes,  gambol  in  ita  refyeslung  waten,  the 
twoad  wavea  q>arUe  with  shoals  of  flsh,  and  fowl  of 
every  wing  flutter  over  them  in  clouds.  Nor  is  this 
jubilee  of  nature  confined  to  the  higher  orders  of  crea- 
tion. The  moment  the  sand  becomea  moistened  by  the 
approach  of  the  fertilizing  wateis,  it  is  literally  alive 
with  insects  innumerable.  It  is  impossible  to  stand  by 
the  ride  of  one  of  these  noble  streams,  to  see  it  ever>- 
DMmient  sweeping  away  some  obetraction  to  its  majestii; 
course,  and  widening  as  it  flows,  without  feeling  the 
heart  expand  with  love,  Joy,  and  confidence  in  the  great 
Author  of  this  miracle  of  mercy." 

As  all  the  wealth  of  tbe  country  may  be  said  to  de- 
pend on  the  inundarion  of  the  river,  which  Herodotuit 
has  condensed  in  this  terse  definition,  "  Egypt  is  the 
gift  of  the  Nile,"  it  ia  of  the  ntmoet  importance  to  the 
bibalntantB  to  legiatcr  tbe  periodical  riss  and  bll  of 
tbe  overflow.  This  has  been  done  for  ages  by  means  of 
an  instrament  termed  a  "  Milometer,"  or  "  Nikwcope." 
Several  Arabian  authors  mention  that  this  was  original- 
ly set  op  by  Joseph  during  bis  regency  in  Egypt.  The 
measure  of  this  instrament  waa  rixteen  cobits,  that  be- 
ing the  height  of  the  increase  of  the  Nile  necessary  to 
the  fnntfhlneas  iA  tbe  country.  Herodotus  mentions 
a  colnnin  in  a  pmnt  of  the  Delta,  which  aerved  in  hia 
time  aa  a  nikoieter,  and  there  ia  still  one  of  tbe  sane 
kind  in  a  mosque  at  tbe  same  idaCb  In  tbe  KUio- 
thfeqne  Impt^riale  at  ^ris  there  is  an  AraUc  treatise 
on  nilometers,  ratitkd  Neil  abtal  al  Nil,  in  which 
all  the  inundations  of  tbe  Nile  are  described,  from  the 
first  year  of  the  Hegira  to  tbe  876th  (A.D.  620-1496). 
"On  the  pmnt  of  tbe  island  of  Rhode,"  obserrca  Hr. 
Brace,  "between  Gfaiieh  and  Caim,  near  the  nuddle 
of  the  river,  is  a  nmnd  tower  endoong  a  neat  well  or 
ciMera  lined  with  marble.  The  bottom  of  this  well  is 
on  the  same  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  Nile,  which 
has  free  access  to  it  through  a  large  opening  like  an 
embrasure.  In  the  middle  of  tbe  well  rises  a  thin 
column  of  eight  boee  of  blue  and  white  marble,  of 
which  the  foot  ia  on  tbe  same  plane  with  tbe  bottom  of 
tbe  river.  This  pillar  ia  divided  into  twenty  peeks  of 
twenty-two  inches  each.  Of  these  peeks  tbe  two  lower- 
most  are  left  without  any  divWon,  to  stand  toe  tbe 
quanti^  of  sludge  which  the  water  deposits  there. 
Two  peeks  are  then  divided,  on  the  right  hand,  into 
tweu^-foor  digits  each ;  then  on  the  teft,  fonr  peeks 
are  divided  into  twenty-four  digits;  then  on  the  right 
four,  and  on  tbe  left  another  fbur;  again  font  ap|  the 
right,  which  compk^  the  ^iidiji^'W^^jbiM^ljUu 
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from  the  first  divisiuD  marked  on  the  {hUit,  each  peek 
beuig  twenty-two  inches.  Thus  the  whole,  nuurked  and 
unmarked,  amouats  to  something  more  than  thirty- 
ux  feet  Engtisb."  As  soon  as  the  iuhabiunu  at  Cairo 
perceive  the  mixture  of  the  rain-water  from  the  tropics 
with  the  Nile  at  chat  city,  they  begin  to  announce  the 
rise  of  the  river,  having  then  five  peeks  of  water  mark- 
ed on  the  nilometer.  When  the  whole  eighteen  peeks 
are  filled,  all  the  land  of  Egypt  is  fit  for  caltivatioo. 


Section  of  the  Nilometer  on  the  Island  of  Rhoda. 


Several  canals  are  then  opened,  which  convey  the  water 
to  the  denert,  and  hinder  any  further  stagnation  in  the 
fields.  Prof.  Lepeius  has  discovered  some  inscriptions 
in  a  t«mple  at  Semne,  near  the  Second  Cataract,  which 
record  the  mode  by  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
accustomed  to  register  the  annual  overfiow.  Writing 
to  Ehrenberg  and  Btlckh  of  Berlin  from  Philn^  be  ob- 
serves: "The  highest  rise  of  the  Nile  in  each  year  at 
Semne  was  registered  by  a  mark,  indicating  the  year 
of  the  king's  reign,  cut  in  the  granite,  either  on  one  of 
the  blocks  forming  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  or  on 
the  cliff,  and  ptrticolarly  on  the  east  or  right  bank, 
as  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Of  these  markings 
eighteen  still  remain,  thirteen  of  them  having  been 
made  in  the  reign  of  Mceris  [a  Pharaoh  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  according  to  Lepuus,  who  lived  between  the 
times  of  Abraham  and  JosephJ,  and  five  in  the  time 
of  his  next  two  successors.  ,  ,  ,  The  record  is  almost 
always  in  the  same  t«m>,  short  and  simple :  Ra  en 
Hapi  em  renipe,  signifying  '  mouth  or  gate  of  the  Nile 
in  the  year*  ,  .  ,  And  then  follows  the  year  of  the 
reign,  and  the  name  of  the  king.  It  is  written  in  a 
horizontal  row  of  hieroglyphics,  included  within  two 
lines,  the  upper  line  indicating  the  particular  height  of 
the  water,  as  is  often  specially  stated.  The  eiariiest 
date  preserved  is  that  of  the  sixth  y«aT  of  the  king's 
reign,  and  he  reigned  forty-two  years  and  some  months. 
The  next  following  dates  are  the  years  9,  14,  Ifi,  20, 
22,  28,  24,  30,  82,  87,  40,  41,  and  48.  Of  the  remain- 
ing dateH,  that  only  of  bis  two  sacoessors  is  available ; 
all  the  others  which  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
have  been  moved  from  their  original  place  by  the  rapid 
floods  which  have  overthrown  and  carried  forward  vast 
masses  or  rock.  The  mean  rise  of  the  river  recorded 
by  the  marks  on  the  east  bank  during  the  reign  of 
Uceris  is  sixty-two  feet  six  inches  (English)  above  the 


lowest  level  of  the  water  is  the  present  iay,  whicb, 
according  to  the  statements  of  (he  moet  experieoced 
boatmen,  does  not  change  from  year  to  year,  aiid  there- 
fore represents  the  actJul  level  of  the  Nile,  indepen- 
dently of  its  incTfisse  by  the  falls  of  rain  in  the  moan- 
tains  in  which  its  sources  are  situated.    The  mean  rise 
above  the  lowest  level  at  the  present  time  is  thirty-ei^t 
feet  eight  inches;  and  therefore  in  the  time  of  Uoeris 
(nearly  2000  years  H,C.)  the  mean  height  oT  the  riv-er 
at  the  cataract  of  Semne,  during  the  inundacioa  of  tbe 
Nile,  was  twenty-three  feet  ten  inches  above  the  nieu 
level  in  the  prrsent  dav"  ( VerkaniU'aigra  der  Komigi. 
Prmut.  Akod.  der  WiMtaucka/ifn,  1844).    The  inim- 
datioos  of  the  Nile  are  veiy  various,  and  when  deficient 
or  excessive  by  evm  a  few  feet  cause  great  damage 
and  distress.    The  rise  of  the  river  during  a  good  in- 
undation is  about  forty  feet  at  the  First  Cataract,  about 
tfairty-ux  at  Thebes,  gradually  decreasing  until  at  tbr 
several  mouths  it  does  not  reach  above  four  feet.  If 
the  river  at  Cairo  attain  to  no  greater  heig^bt  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  the  rise  is  scanty;  if  only-  to 
two  or  four  more,  insufficient;  if  to  twenty-Toar  feet  or 
more,  up  to  twenty-seven,  good;  if  to  a  greaiev  height, 
it  causes  a  flood.    Sometimes  the  inundation  has  failed 
altogether,  as  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the  aeven 
years'  famine  during  the  viceroyalty  of  Joaeph.  A 
hieroglyphic  record  of  a  famine  in  Egypt  pritir  to  the 
descent  of  the  Israelites  has  been  discovered  on  a  tomb 
at  Thebes,  and  deciphered  by  Dr.  Birch  of  the  Biriiikfa 
Museum.    The  person  entombed  states  that  be  was 
governor  of  a  district  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  is  n^re- 
sented  as  saying, "  When  in  the  time  of  Seaerteaea  1 
tke  great  famme  prevailed  in  all  the  other  districts  of 
Egjrpt,  there  was  com  in  mine."    Bunsen  suppoaes 
that  this  is  a  record  of  the  "seven  yean'  famine  but. 
independent  of  the  reign  of  Seseitesen  I  not  agreeing 
with  the  time  of  Joseph's  viceroyalty  according  to 
Biblical  chronology,  the  fact  of  there  being  com  in 
Upper  Egypt  during  "the  great  famine"  saflicnently 
duproves  its  idmtity  with  that  memoraUe  "dearth" 
recorded  in  Scripture,  which  "was  in  all  laml»,  and 
over  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  while  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  there  was  bread."    There  is  mention  in  the 
Chinese  annals  of  a  famine  which  "tasted  seven  yean," 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Ching-tang,  wbo  was 
on  the  throne  at  the  time  of  the  descent  of  the  Israel- 
ites to  Egypt,  and  which  veiy  probably  refers  to  the 
"  seven  yean' "  famine  neationed  in  Scripture  {Ifimtory 
of  China,  by  Martinua,  Couplet,  and  Du  Halde).  Xher« 
is  a  record  also  of  a  "seven  yean'"  famine  in  E^-pi 
during  Saracenic  times,  in  the  reign  of  the  P&timl 
Khallfeh  El-Mustansir  bill&h,when  the  rise  of  tbe  NU« 
was  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  crops  of  the  oouDtry. 
It  was  probably  to  the  inundations  of  the  river  that  th« 
Egj'ptian  priest  referred  in  hia  conversation  with  Solon 
when  be  told  him  that "  there  had  been  ntany  inunda- 
tJons  before"  the  one  special  deluge  of  which  Soion  hac 
made  mention  (Plato,  Tmaut,  ch.  v). 

As  the  river  Nile,  especially  during  the  inundation 
is  always  impregnated  with  alluvium,  which  it  dopoeiti 
on  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  nearly  five  inches  in  a  oeiitarv 
an  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  sceptic^ 
school  to  show  that  man  has  been  a  denizen  of  thu 
earth  for  many  Uwusand  years  prior  to  the  time  whict 
Scripture  allows.  Some  excavations  having  been  madt 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Leonard  Homer — who  doea  noi 
appear  to  have  assisted  iu  penmn,  or  even  to  have  beei 
in  the  country — at  the  foot  of  the  colossal  statue  of 
meses  II  in  the  area  of  Memphis,  he  concluded,  froa 
the  rate  at  which  such  deposits  are  annually  formed 
that  some  specimens  of  pottery  brought  up  from  s 
depth  of  thirty-nine  feet  proved  the  existence  of  mei: 
upon  earth  long  anterior  to  the  Ume  of  Adam,  observ- 
ing, "  If  there  be  no  fallacy  in  my  reckoning,  this  frag> 
ment  of  potter)',  found  at  a  depth  of  thirty-nine  feet 
must  be  held  to  be  a  record  of  the  existence  of  max 
18,871  years  before  A.D.  1864.    In  the  boring  at  Be»- 
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wmt  ftignwBta  at  bmrmed  bride  moA  potterr  were 
bcoMgiit  np  tnm  s  depth  of  dtty-^ae  tet."  Tb«  late 
bow  Bmbmd  ocKMwkmd  Uiat  tbit  diMorery  "esUb- 
[isbcd  the  fact  of  Egypt  having  been  inhatntcd  b7  meo 
vbn  uadB  uw  of  pottery  aboot  11,000  y«an  bcftwe  the 
Ckriitiu  wmTiEgspea  Plaet  «•  I7mt.  i/ut  voL  ii,  p.xii)- 
Tbe  tnoM  diacinguuhed  writen  have,  however,  d6cid«d 
■gaiiHt  tfaia  ooochwoa.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkiiwon  ob- 
Mim  dMt  "m  thate  is  no  pnaribili^  of  aBoeitauiiDg 
kow  br  the  atatoe  atood  above  the  reach  of  the  inuD> 
daiNO  irtien  first  pot  up,  we  have  no  htuefvr  tmg  cai~ 
aJaHam."  ChatnpoUkm,  the  father  of  Egyptology, 
vnu, "  I  have  demonetnUed  that  no  Egyptian  idodu- 
meot  IB  really  older  than  the  year  2200  before  our  sro." 
Sir  Cbaflea  Lyell,  in  bis  recent  work  on  The  Geological 
Erida^  Hftke  Amti^ui^  of  Matt,  tells  us  that  if  such 
boringa  were  made  where  an  arm  of  the  river  had  been 
rilted  9P,  the  ba^nenla  of  piMaty  and  bride  might  be 
my  nnigni;  and  he  onuiden  that  **in  every  case 
wheie  we  find  monoments  buried  to  a  certain  depth  in 
nod,  aa  at  Memphis  and  Heliopolia,  it  re|»eaent8  the 
en  when  the  city  fell  into  aoch  decay  that  the  ancient 
etubaukmeats  were  neglected,  and  tbe  river  allowed  to 
wiiate  the  nte  of  the  temple,  obelisk,  or  status" 
*Jbi  old  intigo  planter"  relaiee  hia  expetienoe  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Atktmnm  (So.  1609)  reapeoing  the  depoeit 
of  pottery  in  the  bed  of  the  Ganges:  "  Having  Uved 
■moT  yeais  on  its  banks,  I  have  seen  tbe  stream  en- 
ouocfa  on  a  vUIage^  undermining  the  bank  where  it 
AMd,  and  deposit,  as  a  natural  result,  bricks,  pottery, 
Hc,  in  the  bottom  of  the  stieam.  On  oae  occanon  1 
an  eertain  that  the  depth  of  the  stream  where  the  bank 
WM  bnaking  was  ^ve  forty  feet;  yet  ta  tkrte  gran 
tbe  cntROt  of  tbe  liTcr  diifted  ao  miwli  that  a  Aesb 
depaA  efsoil  took  place  over  tbe  dUrit  of  tbe  village, 
«m(  <Ae  earth  wu  raited  to  a  levtt  with  the  old  bank." 
What  took  place  on  the  Qangee  might  have  equally 
occnrRd  on  tbe  Nile.  Tbe  fact  also  that  the  Grecian 
bmeyMickle  was  unexpectedly  discovered  on  aome  of 
thewt  aappDoed  pre-Adaraite  fragmenta,  together  with 
the  nqipocBtioa  that  banmd  Met  Is  a  ecrtun  indicaUon 
•f  Booan  times,  completely  aeto  aside  the  argumenu 
which  tafidefity  would  fain  draw  from  any  discovery 
aippoaed  to  be  boatile  to  the  sapreinacy  of  God's  Word. 

With  reference  to  the  qnalittes  of  the  water  from  the 
}file,  aH  antiquity  acknowledges  its  excellenoe;  and  the 
Egyptians  diink  it  without  ever  being  injured  by  the 
IQsniity,  except  during  the  bri^  season  at  the  com- 
BeBcement  of  tbe  overflow  to  which  we  have  already 
Rftned.  Flutaieh  is  anaUe  to  exidain  why  it  abould 
he  tbe  moet  pleasant  and  nutritive  water  in  tbe  workl, 
though  be  oonfeaees  that  it  was  ao;  and  he  tdla  us  that 
the  priests  refrained  from  giving  it  to  tbe  sacied  bull 
Apia  on  accoont  of  its  fattening  pmpertie&  It  has  also 
been  held  that  the  Nile  gave  fecundity,  not  only  to  the 
mU  which  was  watered  by  it,  but  to  all  living  things 
which  partook  of  it;  whence  it  happened,  as  some  snp- 
ptiee^  that  tbe  Egyptian  women  very  frequently  bore 
tviBS  and  even  more.  Aristotle  (Bitt.  Anm.  vii,  4) 
my%,  "tbey  give  Inrtfa  to  three  or  four  children  at  a 
tinH>  Dor  is  this  of  rare  occurrence."  And  Pliny  (Mi^ 
Hitt.  vii,  8)  obeervca,  "  that  three  bom  at  a  birth  is  un- 
•knbted ;  tboogh  to  bear  above  that  number  is  conud* 
ered  as  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  except  m  Egypt" 
Tbe  peculiar  aweetaeat  of  the  water  is  due  to  the  puri- 
fying inflneocc  of  the  nmd  with  which  it  ia  all  tiroes 
chafed;  bat  which  leadily  settles  or  is  removed  by  fil- 
tntien.  So  valuable  are  the  properties  of  the  Nile 
water  esteemed  by  the  inbid>itant8  that  they  frequently 
preserve  it  in  sealed  vaaes,  and  drink  it  when  it  is  old 
with  the  same  pleasuie  that  we  do  old  wine.  There  is 
m  aneedoce  of  Peacennins  Niger,  wh<^  when  his  soldiers 
IB  Egypt  complained  of  waittiog  wine,  exdumed, 
'WhatI  do  you  long  fbr  wine,  when  yon  have  the 
waur  of  the  TTile  to  drink?"  It  is  tecwded  of  Ptolemy 
UnU^m^  king  of  Egypt,  aa  286-M7,  when  be 
■nkd  Us  daughter  Bemnee  lo  Autiodna^  Ung  of 


Sjria,  diat  ha  nsed  to  aend  her  water  from  the  Nile, 
which  alooe  sbe  was  able  to  drink. 

in.  Ditim  Homn  paid  to  Ike  JVOe^-CMMBdering  tbe 
immense  impoitanm  of  the  Nile  in  every  point  of  view, 
it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  ancient  E^*ptians  to  re- 
gard the  river  in  very  much  tbe  same  Ugbt  as  that  in 
which  the  Ganges  is  viewed  by  the  Hind&a.  Helio- 
donis  (_EtlHop,  lib.  ix)  tells  us  that  tbe  Egyptians  pai<l 
divine  bonon  to  the  river,  and  revered  it  aa  the  tirst  «f 
thrir  goda;  for  he  adds,  "They  declared  him  to  be  the 
ruxd  of  beavoi,  since  he  watemd  tbe  «aith  without  the 
aid  (4  doods  or  rain."  The  god  -of  the  Nile,  according 
to  Osbunijwsa  an  impersonatitHi  «f  Nu  or  Noah,  His 
name  was  written  in  tbe  htert^lypbica  hp-mv,  and  on 
the  moat  ancient  monuments  )^-ro'mu,  signifying  "  the 
waters  whose  aouroe  is  hidden."  This  name  often  oc- 
curs in  munumenta  of  tbe  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties,  when  be  is  ropresoited  aa  a  fiitnan  of  diflin^ 
ent  cofeiB,with  a  duster  of  water-plants  on  his  bead, 
and  holding  in  bis  bands  stalks  and  flowens  or  water 
jarB,  indicative  of  tbe  inundation.  In  a  representation 
at  Philn  he  is  termed  "  the  father  of  the  fathers  of  the 
gods."  He  was  often  repreeented  with  the  Nile  issuing 
from  his  month.  On  the  tomb  of  Phsraoh  Rsmeses  11 1 
there  is  a  device  in  which  the  river  in  iu  three  different 
stages  is  represented.  Three  flgurei^  one  of  larger  si^ 
than  tbe  other  two^  are  painted  in  ookm— blue,  green,  and 
red— with  tbe  river  flowing  from  the  mouth  the  chief 
one  into  the  mouths  of  the  others,  and  thence  on  to  the 
ground,  showing  that  this  god  underwent  three  different 
impersonations  at  the  three  states  of  the  Nile,  which 
were  colored  accordingly,  so  that  the  deity  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  dilTerent  image  at  each  change  of  the  river. 
The  principal  festival  of  tbe  Nile  was  al  the  summer 
sobtioe,  when  the  inundation  was  considered  to  have 
eommeiMad;  at  which  season,  in  the  dog  days,  by  a 
cruel  and  idolatnNis  custom,  the  Egyptians  sacrificed 
red-haired  persons,  principally  foreigners,  to  Typhon, 
the  peculiar  god  of  the  dog-star,  who  waa  worshipped 
chieflyat  Heroopolis,  Basiria,etc.,  by  burning  them  alive, 
and  scattering  their  aahes  in  tbe  air  for  tbe  good  of  the 
people  (Plutarch,  /rit  H  Otir.  i,  888).  Hoioe  Bryant 
sagely  conjectures  that  theae  victima  may  have  been 
chosen  fh>m  among  the  Ismelitw  dining  thdr  sojourn 
in  Egypt!    See  Nilus. 

IV.  8cnptur<UPTOpk«^Tt^>eetiiigthe  NUe^ln  ad- 
dition to  the  numerous  incidental  aUurions  noticed  above, 
various  incidents  in  the  history  of  Israel  of  an  ominous 
character  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  haj^- 
poied  in  connection  with  the  NilSb  Tbe  aeven  well> 
favored  and  iH-favored  Une  of  which  Pharaoh  dreamed, 
in  the  dream  which  Joseph  interpreted,  are  said  to  have 
oone  up  out  of  the  river(Gen.  xli,  1-6).  Pharaoh's  dream 
is  a  most  lively  figure,  representing  things  exactly  con- 
formable to  tbe  state  of  Uie  country,  enriched  as  it  was 
by  the  inundatiMi  of  the  Nile;  and  without  this  the 
beasts  would  have  had  DO  grasa  to  feed  them,  much  leas 
to  fatten  them.  The  hanks  of  tbe  river  are  enUvened 
by  the  women  who  come  down  to  draw  water,  and,  like 
I^raoh's  daughter,  to  bathe,  and  by  tbe  herds  of  kine 
and  buffaloes  which  are  driven  down  to  drink  and  wash, 
or  lo  graze  on  the  grass  of  the  swampa.  It  was  into  tbia 
river  that  the  male  cbiMraa  of  tbe  Israelites  were  caat 
by  command  of  tbe  cruel  king  who  bad  recently  as- 
cended tbe  throne,  and  who  "  knew  not  Joseph"  (Exod. 
1,22).  ThemotherofMoaeahidberoAildinanarkof 
bulrndiea,  which  die  laid  in  the  flags  by  the  river^ 
brink,  be^de  which  Pharaoh's  daughter  came  to  bathe, 
when  her  maidens  are  re[»esented  as  ^Talking  along  the 
bank,  and  thus  the  child  was  preserved.  Two  of  tbe 
plagues  which  God  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  waters  of  the  Nile  which 
they  esteemed  so  piecious  (Exod.  vii,  17, 18;  viti,  1-8). 
Neariy  a  thousand  years  l^«r  in  Isnid's  hiatory  baiidL 
waa  inspired  to  foretell  judgmenta  apon  Egypt  and  the 
Nile:  "The  Egyptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  band 
of  aetnd  lord, . . .  and  ;$^|^^4afOo^(i|d  and 
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dried  np^  •  • .  the  paper  neds  the  brooks  dull  wither 
uid  be  DO  more.  The  fishen  slso  aball  moarn,  and  all 
they  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks  shall  lament,  and 
they  (hat  spread  nets  upon  the  watm  shall  languish" 
(fsa.  xix,  1-8).  Though  history  shows  bow  truly  the 
prophecy  re^teoting  the  Egyptians  bdng  given  over 
iiito  the  hands  of  omel  lords  (the  word  is  in  the  plural 
number,  lorli,  though  the  adjective  rendered  cnttl  is 
singular)  was  accomplished  in  the  twelve  peuy  tyrants 
who  ruled  in  Egypt,  according  to  Herodotus,  about  a 
century  after  the  time  of  Isaiah,  the  expression  may 
also  be  understood  to  denote  the  decay  of  Egypt's 
strength  by  meuphore  uken  from  the  dacreaae  cf  the 
river  Nile,  upon  the  overflowing  of  which  the  plmy 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  d^>ended.  Thus  the  king 
of  Egypt  is  described  (E&ek.  xxix,  8)  as  "a  dragon 
lying  in  the  midst  of  many  waters,"  and  boasting  of  his 
strength,  as  his  predecessor  did  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
"Hy  river  is  my  own,"  el€.,  which  was  fulfilled  in  the 
person  of  Pharaoh-ht^hra  (mentioned  in  Jer.  xlvi,  86), 
or  Apriea  (as  he  was  called  by  the  Oreeks),  who  pro- 
fandy  boasted,  as  Herodotus  (ii,  169)  tells  us,  that 
"  there  was  no  God  who  could  cast  htm  down  from  his 
eminence."  In  the  Thebald  crocodiles  are  found,  and 
during  Low  Nile  they  may  be  seen  basking  in  the  sun 
upon  the  saod-faauks.  "  The  paper  reeds"  are  said  in  the 
prophecy  to  grow  by  the  **  mouth  of  the  brooks,"  i.  e.  by 
the  side  of  the  brooks;  expressed  elsewhere  (Gen.  xli, 
S ;  Exod.  i),  3)  by  "  the  tmok  of  the  river,"  when  refer- 
ring  to  the  Nil&  Paper  was  an  invenUon  of  the  Egyp- 
tian%  and  was  first  made  of  a  reed  that  grew  upon  the 
faanka  at  the  Nile,  as  Ovid  {SfOamorpk.  i)  describes  it — 

"  Papyrlforl  septemfltia  llnrolna  HIIL" 

The  monumentsof  the  early  dynasties  represent  the  Nile 
as  a  stream  bordered  by  flags  and  papyrus-reeds,  the 
covert  of  innumerable  wild  fiml,  and  bearing  on  its 
waters  the  flowen  of  the  varioas-cokned  lotos.  At  the 
preaeot  time  there  sre  scarcely  any  reeds  or  water-plants 
to  be  seen  in  Egypt — the  papyrus  having  become  ex- 
tinct, and  the  lotus  being  now  unknown — as  the  prophet 
distinctly  foretold  they  should  be  "no  more."  When  it 
is  recollected  that  the  water-plants  of  Egypt  in  Isaiah's 
time  and  much  later  were  so  abundant  as  to  be  a  great 
source  of  revenue  to  the  country,  the  exact  fulAlntent 
of  hia  pndictioDB  is  a  valuable  evidence  of  the  truth  in 
reference  to  **  the  sure  word  of  pfophecy."  We  have 
seen  likewise  how  Isaiah  foretold  the  failure  of  the  fish- 
eries ;  and  although  this  was  doubtless  a  natural  result 
of  the  wasting  of  the  river,  its  cause  conld  not  have  been 
anticipated  by  human  wisdom.  "  The  Nile,"  says  Diod- 
orus  Siculus  Otb.  i),  "abounds  with  incredible  numbers 
of  all  aorta  of  flsh,"  which  onoe  formed  a  main  Bouroe  of 
"revenue"  (Isa.  xxtii,  S),  as  well  as  snstenanoe  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert 
looked  back  with  regret  to  the  fish  they  had  left  behind 
them.  "  We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in 
Egypt  freely,  but  now  our  soul  is  dried  away,  and  there 
is  nothing  at  all  beside  this  manna  before  onr  eyes" 
(Nomb.  xi,  4,  6).  The  flshniea  of  Egypt  hsve  long 
ceased  to  be  of  the  producUve  nature  they  once  were,  in 
accordance  with  the  prophetio  annoanoeroeot  that  **  the 
fishers  should  mourn  and  all  the  ang^m  should  lament" 
for  their  lost  trade. 

There  is  one  more  prophecy  in  Isaiah  respecting  the 
Nile,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  still  in  the  future:  "  When 
Jehovah  shall  set  his  hand  again  the  second  time  to  re- 
cover the  remnant  of  his  people  which  shall  be  left  trcm 
Assyria,  and  fVom  Egypt,  and  from  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  he  will  utterly  destroy  Uie  tongue  (or  bag,  Josh. 
XV,  2,  6)  of  the  E^gyptian  sea;  and  with  his  mighty 
wind  shall  he  shake  his  hand  over  the  river,  and  shall 
smite  it  in  the  seven  streams,  and  make  men  go  over 
dryshod"  (Isa,  xi,  11-16).  NotwithsUnding  that  R. 
Kinichi  and  others  have  understood  this  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, it  is  dear  from  the  context,  as  irell  as  from  a 
eompatiaoo  of  the  panllel  passages  (Isa.  xi^  fi;  xziii, 


8),  that  ntme  other  than  the  nver  Nile  can  be  iotCBde^ 
As  hy  "  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea"  must  be  tneact 
the  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  into  which  the  Nile, 
and  not  the  Eaphratw,  empties  itself  ao  a  prophecy 
specifying  a  river  with  *'ieven  Mnama"  moat  neeeMar- 
ily  point  to  that  fiuHxia  river,  which  in  ancaeBt  and 
modem  times  alike  has  been  tecogaiaed  aa  the  "seven- 
mouthed  mie."  Now,  as  for  a  iMg  period  paal,  tber* 
are  no  navig^ile  and  unobetructed  brandiee  bat  the  two 
that  Herodotus  distinguishes  as  in  origin  works  of  man. 
This  change  was  t»opheiied  by  Isaiah :  "  And  the  waicn 
shall  fail  from  the  sea,  and  the  ritfcr  shall  be  wasted  and 
dried  up"  (xix,  5). 

The  prophets  not  <Hily  teH  us  of  the  ftitnre  of  the 
Nile;  tbey  speak  of  it  asit  wasin  tbdrdi^  En^iel 
likens  Pharaoh  to  a  crocodile,  fearing  no  one  in  the  midst 
of  bis  river,  yet  dragged  forthwith  the  fishofhiariTcn, 
and  left  to  perish  in  the  wildemeas  (xxix,  1-3;  comp. 
xxxii,  1-6).  Nahum  thus  speaks  of  the  Nile,  when  he 
warns  Ntneveh  hy  the  min  of  Thdiea :  **  Art  thou  better 
than  No-Amon,  that  was  aitnata  among  the  riven,  [that 
bad]  the  waten  round  about  it,  whose  rampart  [was] 
the  sea,  [and]  her  wall  [was]  from  the  aea?"  (tii,  8  l 
Here  the  river  is  spoken  of  as  the  rampart,  and  perh^w 
as  the  support  of  the  capital,  and  the  situation,  moat  re- 
markable in  Egypt,  of  the  city  on  the  two  bonks  ia  in- 
dicated. See  No-Ahhok.  But  still  more  striking  than 
this  description  is  the  use  which  we  have  already  ut>- 
ticed  of  the  inundation,  as  a  figure  of  the  Egyptisn  ar- 
mies, and  also  at  the  coming  of  utter  daatnictioa  prob- 
aUy  by  an  invading  force. 

hi  the  New  Testament  there  ia  no  mention  at  I  be 
Nile.  Tradition  says  that  when  our  Lord  waa  brought 
into  Egypt  bis  mother  came  to  Heliopolie.  Se«  Ozt. 
If  so,  he  may  have  dwell  in  bis  chiklbood  by  the  sitle 
of  the  ancient  river  which  witnessed  so  many  events  of 
sacred  history,  periiape  the  coming  of  Abrahanif  cevtwnly 
the  rule  of  Joseph,  and  the  long  oppresnon  and  deUro- 
ance  of  Israel  their  posterity. 

See  in  addition  to  the  works  named  above,  Oedmani^ 
Santi,  i,  IIS  sq.;  Lenz,  De  Niio  (in  the  Commmi.  pki- 
loU  ed.  Kuperti  et  Sdilichth<»st,  Brem.  1794);  H«n- 
mann,  Geogr.  von  AJrioa,  i,  75  sq.;  Ukert,  Geoffr.  9fm 
Africa,  i,  97  sq. ;  Le  Pere,  id.  xviii,  i,  p.  &&5  aq. ;  Beke, 
aoureet  qftht  Nilt  (Lend.  1860) ;  Weroe,  Sottrce  of  tfu 
WAite  Nile  (MA.  1849) ;  Baker,  Aoim  ttflkB  /file  (ibid 
1866);  McCuUoeh,  Gatetteer,  a,  r.;  Smith's  Met.  of 
CUm.  Qeog.  SiT.;  ApplMm'a  Ntm  Amr,  Cjf^qpmKa 
and  the  recent  w(uks  there  dted. 

NileB,  Nathaniel,  a  Congregational  minister,  wm 

bom  April  8, 1741,  at  South  Kingston,  R.  L  Be  grmA 
uated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  tn  1776 ;  stadted  Ch<s 
ology  under  Dr.  Bellamy;  entered  the  ministry,  bat  nevei 
settled  in  any  place  as  pastor,  Besiding  for  some  timi 
in  Norwich,  Conn.,  he  was  several  times  sent  to  thi 
state  legislature.  After  the  Revolutitm  be  settled  ii 
Orange  County,  Tt,  then  a  wilderness  and  tbeie  sp«n 
his  life,  fllting  many  important  public  stations,  being  i 
Judge  in  the  supreme  court;  speaker  in  the  House  (A 
Representatives,  1784;  member  of  the  United  State 
Congress,  1791  to  1796;  and  dx  times  preudentialelectoi 
He  preached  in  his  own  house  and  in  school-boaae 
around  the  country,  seldom  receiving  any  compensaUoi 
for  hia  labors,  wbic^  were  continued  iintil  his  str«n|^| 
biled.  His  death  occurred  Oct  81, 1828.  Mr.Nilespub 

lished  Four  Ditcouratt  on  Stent  Proj/er  (1778)  :  7^ 

DiaamrKt  on  Confauvm  qf  Sin  and  /'or^treneas  (1773) 
— Two  sermons  entitled  The  Perfection  of  God  tA«  Ftmn 
tain  of  Good  (1777) : — A  Sermon  on  vain  smusement^i 
and  a  iMter  to  a  friend  concerning  the  doctrine  ths 
impenitent  unttera  have  the  natural  power  to  maki 
to  themselves  new  hearts  (1809) ;  besides  numeroas  arti 
cles  for  new^Mpers  and  the  Tieologieal  Magat^itg, 
Sptagne,  ^ONoIr  qfAe  Aawr.  Piifyit,  i,  716. 

Riles,  Samnal  (1),  a  Congregational  miniator  at 
colonial  days,  was  bma  at  iBlock  Island,  Maw„  Mav  i 
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tSH;  wM  edonted  it  Harrud  UmTcni^,  dan  of 
MMiinliftvtbcsoii^lT'pRfiarinKbiniHirfor  min- 
iMiilUoabcQiBM  paMor  a  dmrcfa  at  Kingston, 
B.I,iil7<ll|UdthennBMiiwdantill7ia  Inl711fae 
M  joMriM  pMtor  of  the  Seoond  Church  at  Bnintree, 
Mm  H*  died  at  bia  native  phw0  Hay  1, 1762.  He 
piUM,  A  britf mi  lorrott^l  Aaxnmt  ^ tke prtaaa 
Ckudm  »  Nt»  E»giand  (1746) VmdUxUion  o/dwert 
IwftrtgM  Doetrima  (1752,  ^vo):Serij>turt  Doctrine 
^  Or^  Sm  (1767,  6to)  :  —  Cotf «  Wonder-toorkiiv 
Pmi^fltSm  Ewgkmi  in  At  BeAiaim  ^flMit- 
Ivf  {\^e)i~-Bktary  ofOt  FrmA  ami  luSm  Want 

■  ■HtACsBeetioiiB,''  8d  seriest  yid.  -A. 

■flNiSanniel  (2),  a  CongregaUosal  miniater,  too 
<f  At  preecdiBg,  was  bora  Dec  14,  174S,  at  Bnintree, 
HnkfWboe  bii  tither  was  then  pastor.  NUes,  Jun., 
gndutalittheCoIIege  of  Hew  Jersey  in  1769;  atudted 
Budff  Dl  Bellamy ;  entered  the  minisUy  Not.  7, 1770, 
md  WM  cninned,  Sept.  26, 1771,  pastor  in  Abington, 
Ibia,  vhm  he  ranainednntU  his  death,  Jan.  16,1814. 
He  pAUied  two  ooeariooal  eennoiUL  See  ^iigue, 
AmA  iftJke  Amer.  P^it,  i,  718. 

2rfle«,Wniiaiii  Wataon,  son  of  Jodge  Katluui- 
id  Ski,  of  Vrnnont,  was  bom  at  West  Fairlee  Nor,  29, 
liK;  padnated  at  Dartmonth  College,  studied  at  An- 
iam  Tbeok^ical  Seminarr,  entered  the  roiniatiy  of 
tiw  CoBgKgatioDal  Church,  and  subsequently  took  oi- 
4eB  in  the  Pnxe«unt  Epiaoopal  Church.  He  died  at 
Iahitte,bd,hi  1864.  He  was  a  seiloiu  adrocata  of 
the  caaie  sf  tcMpennee. 

inioa,  an  anunnaij  feetinl  annog  the  tticient 
E^ptkfls  in  hoD«r  of  the  tutelar  ddty  of  the  Kile. 
HeSsdonia  aD^es  it  to  have  I>een  one  A  the  priucupal 
fatinb  a  the  Egyptians.  Sir  J.  Q.  Wilkinson  thus 
daoAcs  the  NUoa:  "It  took  place  about  the  anmmer 
nlnice,  vben  the  river  b^an  to  rise ;  and  the  anxiety 
vhich  tbey  looked  forward  to  a  plentiful  inunda- 
lioa  iadaeed  them  to  celebrate  it  with  more  than  usual 
kMR.  libaoiBS  asaeita  that  these  ritee  were  deemed 
4tbwaA  iHipoctance  by  the  Egyptians  that  nnlcaa 
ttey  wte  performed  at  the  proper  seaeon  and  lo  a  be- 
ovaig  amner  by  the  penons  appointed  to  this  du^, 
^  Mt  permaded  that  the  Nile  would  refuse  to  rise 
ad  isoDdate  the  land.  Their  full  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  ibe  cerenmiy  secured  ite  annual  perfonnance  on  a 
snpd  teale.  Mm  and  women  assemtded  from  all  parts 
(fitecontry  in  the  towns  their  respective  uomes, 
gasd  lotivilka  were  ptodumed,  and  all  the  enjoy- 
awisfthe  table  were  united  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
My  fativaL  Mosic,  the  dance,  and  appropriate  hymns 
Miied  the  respect  they  felt  Air  the  deity ;  and  a  wood- 
CD  astae  of  the  river-god  was  carried  by  the  priests 
ttmgh  the  villages  in  solemn  procession,  that  all 
■ifbt  sppcar  to  be  honored  by  his  presence  and  «d, 
*Uck  inviAad  the  Uesnngs  Im  was  about  to  otmfer." 
ErcB  M  the  picaeiit  Aatj  the  riae  of  the  Nile  ia  bailed 
^ddaM  with  exceariveji^.   See  Gatdioir,  i>>cf. 

Khia,  the  great  river  of  Egypt,  which  even  in  the 
nofot  limes  received  ^vine  honors  ftam  the  in- 
tuNtats  of  that  ooontry.  This  deity  waa  more  eepe- 
0>flT  wonhipped  at  Niopolis,  where  he  had  a  temple. 
fla»do>aa  mentions  the  priests  of  the  Nile.  Lncian 
■riihat  its  water  was  a  conimon  divinity  to  all  of  the 
hspdtUL  Pkhd  the  momnMDta  it  ippeais  that  even 
k  tiagi  pdd  divuM  honors  to  the  Nlfe.  Champoltion 
iHtn  to  a  paintii^  of  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Ramesee 
U.>Ucb  exhibits  tbia  king  offering  wine  to  the  gods 
''iteNile.who  inthe  bieroglyfAic  inscripdon  is  called 
^ifi-ifn,  the  life-gtvinghther  of  all  existences.  The 
PMge  wUdi  oootaina  the  praise  of  the  god  of  the 
KinfMaeato  him  at  the  same  time  aa  the  heavenly 
Sk;the  prinitiTa  water,  the  great  NUns  whom  Cicero, 

■  b  Or  Hatttra  Dtenm^  dedares  to  be  the  father  of 
Ugfcest  deittea,  even  of  Avmmm.  The  sacrednesB 

Hitfcttaehed  to  tba  Nile  amoag  the  andent  Egyp- 


tians ia  atiU  preserved  among  the  Arabs  who  have  set- 
tled in  Egyp^  and  who  are  aecnstomed  to  speak  of  the 
river  IB  most  htdy.  Ur.  Bmoe,  in  bis  bravds  in  Abys- 
sinia,  mentionB  that  it  is  called  by  the  Agows  GteA*, 
Geeta,  or  Seir,  the  firsc  of  which  terms  signifies  a  god. 
It  is  also  called  Ab,  "father,"  and  has  many  other 
names,  all  implying  the  most  profotud  veneration.  The 
idolatrous  worship  may  have  led  to  the  qnesrion  which 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  asks :  "  What  hast  thou  to  do  in 
Egypt  to  diink  of  the  waten  of  Sihor?"  or  the  waters 
pnAined  by  idtdatrDoa  ritea^-Gardener,  DUi,  e/BeSff- 
vm  tmd  Seat,  p.  686.  See  Hardwick,  Christ  and  orter 
MaiUn,  ii,  274, 288;  Baur,  SynboHic  u.  AfgtkoL  i,  171; 
ii,  2,  419;  A'dmA.  Rev.  1868,  ii,  104  sq.;  Nichols,  BrU. 
Miuatm,p.97;Tn[fot,Aiie.£^,p,W.  SeeNiLoa. 

Nllna  (NfZXoc),  St.,  of  Cowstaktimoplb,  snmamed 

the  aeceiic  and  the  monJt,  was  a  religious  writer  of  the  6th 
century.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
fiunilies  in  Coostandnople,  and  rose  to  be  governor  of 
that  city.  He  subsequently  resigned  his  office,  and 
with  his  son  Theodulua  retired  into  a  monaatoy  on 
Mount  Sinai,  while  bis  wifh  and  daoghter  went  into 
an  Egyptian  nunnery.  His  son  was  kiUed  in  an  attack 
of  the  Aiabe  agunst  the  convent,  while  St.  Nilus 
escaped  and  lived  until  460  or  461.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  theological  works,  some  of  which  are  lost,  and 
only  known  to  us  by  some  extracts  flrom  Photius,  others 
were  puUished  separately  at  various  times,  but  it  is  only 
of  late  that  what  we  possess  of  them  has  been  published 
as  a  whole.  The  best  editira  is  that  <rf  Snares,  entitled 
Saudi  Patria  nottri  NiU  abbaHf  Tradatm  sea  optueiila 
ex  eodii^bue  utamucrip^  Vaticamt,  Cattment^s,  Bar- 
berimt  H  AUtBinpriame  erula  J.  M.  Suartsiv  Grace 
tame  primum  edidit,  Lathu  vertit  ac  notii  illattravit 
(Rome,  1078,  foL).  The  most  important  of  NHus's  works 
are  Hapaiviatic,  advice  on  the  manner  of  leading  a 
Christian  life :  it  isacompendium  of  practical  theology; 
and  'Emxr^Tov  iyxf'P*^">*'t  srranged  for  the  use  of 
Christiana.  SchweigbKuser  gives  this  manual  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  hia  edition  of  Epictetus.  The  letters  of 
Nilus,  one  <ii  his  most  important  works,  and  treating 
generally  of  the  same  subjects  as  his  napaiviatit,  were 
published  by  Foesinus  (Paris,  1657, 4to);  a  better  edition, 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  Leo  AllaUus,  appeared  at 
Rome  (1668,  foL).  The  latest  edition  of  NUus's  com- 
plete works  was  published  by  Migne  (Paris,  1860,  toy. 
8vo),  under  the  title  of  S.  P.  N.  JVUi  abbatit  Opera  quo 
rrperiri  potuenmt  omnia,  variorum  curit  olim,  nengie 
JjeomM  AUaHi,  Pari  PoMsim,  etc^  teortim  edOa,  nunc- 
primum  M  vnum  collecta  et  ordinata.  See  Photius,  Cod. 
p.  276;  NicephoruB,  HitU  Ecd.  xiv,  64;  Leo  AllaUus, 
Diatribe  de  ^'ilit  et  eorttm  seriptit,  in  his  edition  of  the 
letters  of  Nilus,  and  in  Fabricins,  B^.  Gneca,  x,  3  sq. 
ed.  Haikas;  Cave,  Bia.  Liter.;  Illlemont,  Mim.poiir 
tervir  i  FKA  ecdiriaitiqme,  siv;  Ceillier,  Biat.  de» 
caitain  socri>,viii,  20S  sq.;  Richard  and  Oirand,  BibL 
Sacra,  s.  v.;  Neander,  Ch.  HiO.  ii,  888,  S41,  260-258, 
292,670,671.    (J.N.  P.) 

Nllna,  St.,  Jun.,  an  Italian  monastic,  sometimes 
called  St.  Ifitui  o/Grotta  Ferrata,  was  a  Greek  by  birth, 
and  came  tnm  the  vicinity  of  Tarentum.  He  flourished 
near  the  close  of  the  10th  century.  He  was  engaged  in 
secular  pursuits  when  the  loss  of  his  wife  turned  his 
thoughts  to  God,  and  he  became  a  Greek  monk  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Basil.  He  was  aoon  made  the  superior  of 
hia  oommunity  on  account  of  his  worth  and  learning. 
The  chances  of  war  drove  him  to  the  west  of  Italy, 
and  he  fled  to  the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino  at  Capua, 
which  was  of  the  Benedictine  order.  He  was  received 
with  great  kindness,  and  a  small  convent  assigned  to 
him  and  bis  followers  by  the  abbot.  At  this  time  Capua 
was  governed  by  Aloare,  who  WM  the  widow  of  the 
prince  of  Capua,  and  reigned  In  the  name  and  right  of 
her  two  sons.  This  wicked  mother  had  inflneneed  her 
children  to  murder  their  courin,  wIm^s  a  powerful 
and  worthy  nobleman.  If^.fli^tf^j^g^^tbe 
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tgaaf  of  lemone,  and  sought  St.  Nilus  to  oonfen  her 
erim^  and  vntrntcd  abMlntioa  at  his  hndib  He  le- 
fuMd  thi%  uteept  upon  conUtMa  that  the  ibould  ^tc 
ap  one  of  her  soiu  to  the  fiunily  of  the  murdered  man, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  they  saw  fit,  Thia  she  would  Dot 
c(»uent  to  do.  Theo  Sl  Nilus  pronounced  her  unfor- 
given,  and  told  her  that  what  she  would  not  give, 
Heaven  would  soon  exact  of  her.  She  offered  hin 
large  aunu  of  monqr,  and  begged  him  to  pnqr  fiir  her; 
but  he  threw  down  her  mooey  in  scorn  and  kit  her. 
Mot  long  after  this  the  younger  son  killed  the  elder  in 
a  church,  and  for  tbu  double  crime  of  fratricide  and  sac- 
rilege be  was  put  to  death  by  oommand  of  Hugh  Capet. 
NiluB  afterwarda  went  to  Rome,  and  lived  in  a  convent 
oil  the  Aventine,  where  large  numbers  of  uck  pei^ 
Ti«t«d  him,  be  working  many  and  great  niiTacle& 
Among  others,  his  cure  of  an  epileptic  boy  forms  a  aub- 
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Ject  for  art.  Cmeentius  was  consul  at  this  time,  and 
John  XTI,  who  was  a  Greek  like  St  Nilus^  was  pope. 
Then  Otho  lit  came  to  Rome  and  made  a  new  pope, 
with  the  title  of  (iregoty  V.  He  put  out  the  eyes  of 
pope  John,  and  laid  msgt  to  the  cattle  of  St.  Aogelo,  to 
which  Greecentius  had  retired.  After  a  short  aiege  the 
castle  was  given  up  on  honorable  terms;  but  not  heed- 
ing these  Otho  ordereil  that  Crescentlus  should  be  thrown 
headlong  from  the  walls,  and  Stephania,  his  wife,  given 
up  to  the  outrages  of  the  soldiers.  So  great  was  the  in- 
fluence of  Nilus  in  Borne  at  this  time  that  the  emperor 
and  the  new  pope  endeavored  to  conciliate  him,  but  he 
fearlessly  rebuked  them,  and  declared  that  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  they  should  both  seek  roc  rev 
without  finding  it.  He  then  left  Rmne,  and  went  first 
to  a  cell  near  tiaeta,  but  soon  after  to  a  cave  near  Fras- 
ctti,  called  the  Crypta,  or  Grotta  Ferrata.  Pope  Greg- 
ory died  a  miserable  death  soon  after.  Otho  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Monte  Gslgano^  When  returning  he 
visited  ^ilua,  and  on  bis  knees  besought  his  prayers. 
He  offered  to  erect  a  convent  and  endow  it  with  lands, 
but  this  Nilus  refused;  and  when  Otho  demanded  what 
boon  he  could  grant  bim,  the  saint  stretched  out  his 
hand,  and  replied,  "  I  ask  of  tbee  but  this :  that  thou 
wouldst  make  reparation  of  thy  crimes  before  God,  and 
save  thine  own  soul !"  Soon  after  Otho  returned  to 
Borne  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  fuiy  of  the  people, 


and  was  pmaoned  \ij  Stephania,  the  widow  of  Ghmn- 
Una.  Wbeo  St.  MihH  died,  Sept.  26,  AJ>.1«»,  be  da- 
aired  faia  bretbrai  tobniy  hkt  immrtiawiy,  and  to  keep 
secret  the  place  when  they  laid  hin.  Thia  they  did; 
bat  his  disciple,  BartotomeO)  built  the  ooavant  which 
Nilus  bad  not  wished  to  do,  and  received  the  gifta  be 
had  refused.  The  magnificent  convent  and  cbnrdi  of 
San  Baulio  of  Grotta  FemU  was  built,  and  St.  Nilus  ia 
ngaided  a*  ita  fimoder.  Their  role  ia  that  of  St.  BmU, 
and  their  mass  is  recited  in  Greek,  hot  they  wear  tbc 
Benedictine  habit  as  a  dependency  of  Honte  fsssi nn 
The  finest  Greek  library  in  all  Italy  was  here,  atid  is 
now  in  the  Vatican,  and  Julius  II  changed  the  ooavent 
to  a  fortress.  In  1610,  Domenichino  was  employed  by 
cardinal  Odoardo  Faroese  to  deoumte  the  chapel  of  Sc. 
Nilus,  which  be  did  with  paintings  from  the  Ufe  of  ifae 
saint. — Un.  ClenienI,  Samd  amd  Legmdary  ^  rt,  a.  v. 

Nllna  or  Rhodes, 
an  Eastern  prelate  of 
note,  flouriabed  as  sie- 
tropoljtan  of  Rhodes 
about  A.D.  1860,  and 
was  a  native  of  (^oa. 
He  was  the  author  tif 
several  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  is 
a  shnt  history  of  the 
nine  ecumenical  coao- 
dla,  pnUished  by  Jua- 
tellus  as  an  appeadix 
to  the  MMaootwoii  of 
Fhotiua  (Paris,  1615, 
4to),  by  Vnelius  and 
Justellus  in  Hibl.  Juris 
Cmond  (1661,  fuL),  ii, 
1155,andbv  Uardmun, 
C'>iic>a(f,v,'l479.  Ni- 
lus also  wrote  some 
grammatical  works,  of 
which  an  account  is 
given  by  Paaaow,  IM 
S'ilo,  graamatico  ad- 
hue  ignoto  rjttsqvt 
grammatica  aiiiafue 
grammatieim  seriptis 
(ViatiaL  1881-82,  4toy 
—Smith,  Dicf.  qf  Gr. 
md  Ann.  Biog.  a. 

Nimbna  (from  the 
Latin,  etoud,  hence  gtoty)  is  the  name  given  in  sacrvd  art 
to  the  disk  or  halo  which  encircles  the  head  of  the  sa- 
cred personage  who  is  represented.  Its  use  i«  almoet 
univeraal  in  those  religions  of  which  we  poaaeas  any  ar- 
tistic remains— the  Indira,  the  Egyptira,  the  Etmscan, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Roman.  It  appears  on  HindO  moo- 
uments  of  the  most  remote  antiqui^.  The  Hindfi  god- 
dess Haya  is  surrounded  by  a  semi-aureole  of  light,  and 
from  the  top  of  ber  head-dreas  and  the  neighborhood  of 
her  t«mples  issue  groups  of  stronger  rays.  The  coinci- 
dence of  this  decoration  with  the  Christian  cnicifonn 
nimbua  may  be  acddentaL  It  occurs  likewiae  in  Ro- 
man sculpture  and  painting.  The  emperor  Trajan  ap- 
pears with  it«i  the  arch  of  Crastaotine;  in  Um  paint- 
ings found  at  Herenlueum  it  adorns  Circe  aa  ahe  ap- 
pears to  Ulyms;  and  there  are  many  examples  <tf  it  in 
the  Virgii  of  the  Vatican,  Hence  its  origin  is  involved 
in  some  obscurity;  but  a  consideration  of  ita  various 
changes  of  form  leads  to  the  concluuon  that  it  was  oris- 
inally  meant  to  indicate  light  issuing  from  the  head.  The 
importanoeattachedtoanappearanceofthatkiod,  in  re- 
mote times,  aa  an  augury  of  good,  appears  in  many  cla»- 
sical  legends.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  second  book  of  the 
^neid  by  the  flame  descending  upon  the  head  of  the 
young  lulus,  which  Anchises,  versed  in  Oriental  syabcd- 
ism,  saw  with  joy,  and  which  proved  to  be  an  augury  of 
good,  though  the^^Mf  ^^ynnjp^^5g^^amied  w  it- 
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"  Kcce  lerli  saomio  d«  Tortioe  vlaiu  loll 
Fudera  laiiteu  apex.  tMtnqa«  Inooxlm  mnltea 
Luibere  flamina  oomM,  ei  dream  tempora  posd. 
Xue  piTtdi  tivpfdare  mela,  crinemqae  flunutem 
Xzcaieic,  «i  MUCUM  rMtlngnere  fooUbailgDm." 

h  the  Hri>rew  Scriptures  we  Moe,  in  the  atwenoe  of 
T^maHAim,  the  atme  efmbt^Md  idee  in  Uw  light 
vbieh  iboiie  opni  the  boe  of  Howe  et  his  rrtom  fimn 
Sii>u(En)d.xxxiv,  29-85),  and  in  the  tight  with  which 
the  l/tfd  B  dothed  as  with  «  gaiment  (I^ciii,l,ViiIg. ; 
or,  I,  Auth.  Yen.) ;  and  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  tranaflgura- 
tku  of  Christ  (Luke  ix,  81),  and  in  (he  "  crowns"  of  the 
jiot,  to  which  allusion  is  so  often  made  (2  Tim.  W,8;  1 
PtLv,4;  Apoc  iv,  4).  Nevertbelees,  the  nimbus,  strictly 
10  ealled,  is  compKraiiTeljr  recent  in  Christian  nt.  It 
wai  ori^aaUj  giren  in  CbriaUan  art  to  aoTeitigna  and 
■Ucgaric  persooagcB  genenllr  as  the  iTtnM  of  power  or 
dnioction;  but  with  this  difleience,  that  around  the 
beadt  of  laintly  and  orthodox  kings  or  emperon  it  is 
kmiDOU  or  gilded ;  round  those  of  Gentile  potentates  it 
iieolond  red,  green,  or  blue.  About  the  middle  of  the  8d 
ctBtazj  it  bcf^  to  appear,  and  etrlieM  on  these  glass- 
M,a  the  qiedal  attribute  of  Christ ;  later  it  was  given 
ttttebfadi  of  angdtfto  the  evangelistis  to  the  other 
ipMdt^  and  finally  to  the  blessed  Virgio  and  all  saints, 
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but  DM  as  their  invariable  attribute  till  the  7th  oen- 
laiy  (see  Boaaaiotti,  Vom  Anticlu).  What  must  seen 
Knage,  however,  is  that  the  nimbos  does  not  appear  at 
■n  «  the  aaicophagif  the  noet  ancient  of  Christian 
mwnrata.  This,  together  with  the  fiwt  that  the 
DiatKM  did  not  come  into  eoaetant  use  in  the  West  un- 
til  the  Ml  century,  leads  to  the  supporitkm  that  it  wae 
Ixnowed  by  the  Christian  Chmeb  from  the  claawcal 
mtaaa  refernd  to  above.  After  the  6th  century  we 
fad  the  mmbaa  very  frequent  in  Christisu  qrmbol- 
iOi  BMce  particularly  in  the  Eastern  Church,  wbere  it 
br  nwfe  gmerally  used,  until  the  cultivation  of 
Mcnd  art  by  the  Western  Church  made  it  aloxwt  a 
niwaij  lypend^of  aUrqaeeentatioiis  of  God  or  <rf 
thcisiiitb 


laale  ia  the  Church  of  St.  A  saUia  at  RaTeuia  (A.l>.  dr. 


Its  ordinary  fonn  Is  the  circular  or  seminrcular ;  a 
form  indeed  iu  which  later  symbulists  discover  an  em- 
blem of  peifection  and  of  eternity:  but  the  nimbus  of 
the  Eternal  Father  is  often  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
and  that  of  the  Trinity  sn  emanation  of  light,  the  ravs 
irf  which  fonn  the  three  anns  of  a  croea,  This  intoi- 
tioa  to  mark  the  divinity  by  this  Bvinbot  is  oftentimes 
made  the  tnore  dear  by  inscribing  on  three  branches 
of  the  cross  (the  fourth  branch  being  concealed  by  the 
head),  or  at  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle,  the  lettcn 
O  Q  N,  this  being  the  name  which  God  gave  himself 
when  he  spoke  to  Hoees  from  the  burning  bush,  'Eyu 
tlfu  'O  'QN :  "  I  am  that  I  am."  The  nimbus  of  the 
Virgin  i»  sometimes  a  simple  ring,  and  sometimes  a 
crown  or  diadem ;  oecasiooally  it  is  enciided  by  an  otw 
namental  border,  on  which  twelve  stars  an  sometimea 
represented.  Her  nimbus,  as  well  as  that  of  the  IHvine 
Peiaona,  is  commonly  of  gold;  but  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  occasionally  in  colors,  as  blue,  red,  purple,  or 
white.  The  nimbus  of  the  saints  is  ordinarily  the  semi- 
dide  or  lunula.  Didron  menUons  the  curious  instance 
Dt  a  ^cton  of  the  tnutor  Jndaa  mtt  a  UeuA  nknbtul 
In  later  art  the  nlmtm  became  lighter  and  more  aerial, 
mdtiog,  as  it  were,  into  the  picture;  and  in  RaphaeTs 
saints  it  occasionally  fades  into  tbe  verj*  faintest  indica- 
tion of  a  golden  tinge  around  the  head.  In  the  Eastern 
Church  the  use  of  the  nimbus  appears  to  hare  much 
less  precise  meaning.  It  seems  to  claim  conuderation 
not  OTily  on  the  ground  sanctity,  but  of  emiuence  of 
other  kinds.  It  is  ^>pUed  to  saints,  and  to  many  per- 
sons who  are  not  smnts— to  kings,  statesmen,  ami  war- 
riors. It  frequently  signiBes  power,  and  it  is  withheld 
from  beings  destitute  of  this  title  to  admiration.  Thus 
in  a  miniature  of  the  12th  century,  the  beast  with  seven 
heads  (Kev,  xii,  1-8)  wears  a  nimbus  on  six  of  them, 
but  the  seventh,  which  ia  "as  it  were  wounded  to 
death,"  is  without  it:  and  even  Satan  has  it  in  a  min- 
iaUue  of  the  10th  century. 


MosalebiSLAqnlllne^  at  Milan. 


Ia  connection  with  the  nimbus  may  also  be  men- 
tioned two  analf^uB  fonna — the  AunoU  and  the  Ghty. 
The  former  is  an  illumination  sammndlng  not  the  head 
only,  but  the  entire  figure.  If  the  figure  be  upright, 
the  aureole  ia  commonly  oval,  when  it  is  called  the  rr- 
ncapitcu,  and  is  supposed  to  contun  an  allusion  to  the 
ichtMjft.  With  a  sealed  figure  it  becomes  circular,  and 
is  occarionally  divided  by  radiating  bands,  in  the  form 
ofa  wheel;  sometimes  it  takes  a  quatrefeil  fonn.  Jtia 
commonly  of  gold,  but  occasionally  also  is  in  colors. 
The  glory  ia  a  combination  of  the  nimbus  and  the  anie- 
ole,  and  is  chiefly  seen  in  Byzantine  pictures,  and  those 
of  the  eariy  South  German  school. 

The  Latin  word  nimbia  appears  to  agree  in  significa- 
tion with  the  Greek  viAac,  of  which  viAw  is,  tha  origi- 
nal lOOt,  and  which  mAwUiiiiW^^^^ 
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■nd  eren  sometimes  litil;  it  also  rignifies  the  pUns  in 
which  they  are  fonned,  i.  e,  douds.  Isiduw  of  Senile, 
la  bis  Origimt,  describes  the  Dtmbiu  as  *  tmimne 
lMiideaa<d'gold,aewed  on  the  veil,  and  worn  by  women 
on  thdr  fbnliead.  The  glory  is  constmnily  adopted  by 
artists,  both  in  painting  and  scolptnre,  as  a  character 
istlo  onameDt;  it  either  encircles  the  head  alone  or  the 
entire  flgnre.  As  an  at^bute,  it  serves  to  denote  a 
holy  penon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  crosier  or  the 
sceptre  distinguishes  a  bishop  or  a  king.  The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  word  has  been  little  r^arded  by  artists,  for 
the  nimbus,  which  ought  always  to  have  the  character 
of  a  doad,  a  vapor,  or  flakea  cS  aaow,  fimquently  aa- 
sumes  the  form  of  a  drenlaz  disk,  someUmee  opaque, 
sometimes  luminous,  and  sometimes  transparent  It 
has  the  shape  of  a  triangle  or  a  square;  that  of  several 
Jets  of  flame ;  of  a  star,  with  ax,  eight,  twelve,  or  some- 
times even  a  countless  number  of  rays.  There  is  scarce- 
ly, perhaps,  a  single  instaooe  in  which  the  shape  of  the 
nimbas  agieaa  entirely  with  the  idea  wbich  that  word 
seeDM  intended  to  convey.  See  EKdron,  ChruHcm  leo- 
noffr<q>k]f,  i,  23  sq.;  Stc^d,  CkrioUche  AlterAilm«r,  i, 
486,  487;  iii,  801  sq.;  Walcott,  Saered  AnAmoL  s.  v.; 
Harttgny,  DicU  da  AiitijniU»  Chrit.  p.  486-487.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Nimetulahites,  an  order  of  Tnrkish  monks,  so 
called  from  their  founder,  Nimeta-lahi,  famous  for  hia 
doctrine  and  the  austerity  of  his  life.  The  Mimetula- 
hitee  originated  in  the  777tli  year  of  Uie  H^;in,  and 
are  now  quite  eztenrively  spread  in  Mohammedan 
countries.  They  assemble  once  a  week  to  sing  hymns 
in  praise  of  God.  The  candidates  for  this  order  are 
obliged  to  continue  shut  up  in  a  chamber  for  forty  days, 
where  their  daily  allowance  is  but  four  ounces  of  food, 
and  no  one  is  permitted  to  visit  them.  At  the  end  of 
this  East  the  othw  devotees  take  the  novice  by  the 
hand  and  perform  a  kmd  of  dance,  in  wbich  they  make 
aevenl  exlravagaot  gestnfca.  Daring  this  exeicue  the 
novice  commonly  falls  down  in  a  trance,  and  at  such 
time  the  Hohammedana  say  he  receives  same  wonder- 
ful revelation.   See  Brougbton,  Bitt.  t^R^igiim,  s.  v. 

Nim'rali  (Heb.  I9htrak',  nnaa,  as^ed  by  both 
Oeeenins  and  FUrst  to  a  root  signifying  timpid,  and  dif- 
iteent  from  that  of  np3,  a  panther;  Sept.  Ka/i/^pa.v.r. 
Na/ifM,  'An^paft),  a  place  mentioned,  in  Numb,  xxxii, 
8,  among  those  which  formed  the  districts  of  the  "  land 
of  Jazer  and  the  land  of  Gilead,"  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
petitioned  for  by  Keuben  and  Gad.  These  towns  ap- 
pear, from  the  way  in  wbich  th^  are  grouped,  to  have 
been  all  near  the  place  of  tbe  Inaelitisb  encampment 
in  tbe  plain  of  Moab.  It  is  manifestly  tbe  same  dty 
which  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  having  been  rebuilt 
by  tbe  Gadites,  and  which  is  called  Brth-hihrah  (ver. 
86).  The  prophete  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  in  pronounc- 
ing a  curse  upon  Moab,  say,  "lAe  foa/crg  of  Nimrim 
shall  be  desolate"  (Isa.  xv,  6 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  84) ;  and  they 
group  Nimrim  with  some  erf  the  same  [daces  mentioned 
in  oonnectioo  with  it  1^  Hoses^  as  Heabbon  and  Elea- 
Iflb;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefbre,  that  the  same 
town  is  referred  to.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  name 
Nimer  and  Nmrdi  occur  in  several  localities  east  of  the 
Jordan  (Porter,  Haitd-book,  p.  609,  610,  620) ;  but  most 
of  these  are  not  iu  tbe  required  position.  The  state- 
ments of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  regarding  this  city  are 
confused  and  contradictory.  In  tbe  OnomojOicoH  (s.  t. 
Nemra),  Ensebius  says  of  tfebm  that  it  is  "a  city  of 
Keuben  in  Gilead,  now  a  large  village  in  Katanma  (iv 
Karavai^),  called  Abara,"  There  must  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  here,  for  Jerome  writes  the  name 
Aemro,  and  says  it  is  still  a  huge  village,  but  does  not 
give  its  locality.  Of  iVtmrin  (Eusebius,  N(iojpcV),  both 
state  that  it  is  now  a  village  called  ^enamemm,  north 
of  Zoar,  But  under  Bethanmaram  (Eusebine,  Bi}dva- 
jSpfiv),  wbicb  they  idoitify  with  Nimrab,  they  say  Uiat 
"  it  is  to  this  day  the  village  of  S^uumaru  in  the  flttti 
mile  north  of  Ubiaa,"  All  these  ootioes  may  have  been 


orif^ally  intended  for  the  same  place,  and  tbe  oocrnp- 
tion  of  the  text  has  created  the  ctmfunon  (Reland,  Pa- 
lait,  p.  649, 660).  About  two  miles  east  of  the  Jordan, 
near  the  road  from  Jeridio  to  ee-Salt,  an  the  nriiia  of 
Jfimrim,  oo  the  banks  of  a  wady  of  tlie  aune  name^ 
The  ruins  are  now  desolate,  but  near  tbem  are  coptooa 
springs  and  marshy  ground.  There  can  be  little  doabt 
that  this  is  the  site  oTNimrab,  or  B^-Nimrah,  which 
Joshua  locates  in  the  valley  (xiii,  27);  and  that  these 
springs  are  "  tbe  waters  of  Nimrim"  on  which  laaiah 
pronounced  the  curse  (Porter,  Handrbook,  p.  306;  Bob- 
inson,  BOt.  i£ef.  i,  661 :  Borckhardt,  Syrian  p.  S55,  391). 
— Kitto.   See  Bn-^'NuuK 

Nimrim,  tub  Watbm  or  (Hdk  Kimrim',  0'<nsa, 
proh.  tdur.  of  Nimrak  [q.  r.],  L  e.  Ih^Mgj  aooov^ng 
to  otbefi^  poHlien ;  S^  in  ba.  M(/icp(i|<  r.  r.  Ncfi^cf/i 
and  tiifioifi ;  in  Jer.  titfipiifi  i.  'Sffipiiv),  a  atream 
or  brook  (not  improbably  a  stream  with  pools)  within 
^e  country  of  Uoab,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  denns- 
ciations  of  tjiat  nation  uttered,  or  quoted,  by  Isaiah  (xv, 
6)  and  Jeremiah  (zlviti,84).  Frmn  tbe  former  of  these 
pasBSges  it  appears  to  have  been  fiunad  for  tbe  abm- 
dance  of  iu  grass.  It  is  doubtless  the  nme  with  tlw 
.Beth-Nimrah  (q.v.)  of  Numb.xzxii,86.  A  name  re- 
sembling Nimrim  still  exists  at  tbe  south-eastern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  Waify  en-yemeirak  and  Bmrj 
ea-yemeirai,  which  are  situated  on  the  beach,  ^»oat 
half-way  between  the  sonthem  exttemi^  and  tbe  proow 
ontory  of  s^-jUskm  (De  Saokr,  Foycfgv,  i,  284,  etc.; 
Seetzen,  ii,  864).  This  may  be  the  Bethaamttrvm  of 
Euaebim  and  Jennm   See  Nimbah. 

Nim'Tod  (Hdk  Nimrod',  1^93,  probably  ffawn  Um 
Persic  Nahard,  i.  e.  Lard;  which  corresponds  to  the 
Sept  "St^piaS;  Josephna,  N()3ph>2i}c),  the  name  given 
by  Moees  to  tbe  founder  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy 
(Geo.  X,  10;  comp.  H^wisch,  U^er  d.  A  ramaer,  in 
tbe  BerL  Monatttdir.  1794,  p.  216  sq.).  RC.  dr.  2450. 
The  Mosaic  account  makes  him  the  son  of  Cuah  (mi 
tbe  omission  of  bis  name  among  the  children  ot  OaaHa, 
ver.  7,  see  BoeenmUlkr  on  ver.  10),  an  origin  tfaoi^fat 
\fy  some  to  indicate  that  the  original  peopk  of  Babyktii 
came  ftom  the  sonth  (comp.  Enseb.  Chron.  A  rmm,  i, 
20  sq.;  Tnch,  Om.  p.  280),  tbe  Egyptian  or  Hamitic 
region,  expelling  the  Shemitea  (Asshnr)  from  Shinar, 
and  baUt  Babylmi,  then,  overflowing  northward,  foooded 
Nineveh.  (In  Gen,  x,  11  the  marginal  reading  of  the 
A.y,  is  preferable:  -i>11SK  KX^,  wni  forlh  to  As^ria 
[see  Nordheimer,  BA.  Gram,  ii,  96].)  Nimmd  was  a 
mighty  hero  C^isA,  Gen.  x,  8)  and  hunter  before  tbe 
Lord  (comp.  Schiller,  Kleiae  Prot.  Sckr.  i,  378  eq.). 
Tbe  later  Oriental  traditions  enlarge  this  acoannt. 
Joeephus  (Ant.  i,  4,  2  sq.)  identifies  Nimrod  with  tbe 
builder  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  be  repreaents  ma 
an  act  of  blasphemous  impie^.  This  ariaes  from  tbe 
old  etymology  of  the  name  (as  if  from  *tyOf  to  rebei ; 
Gesen.  T%€taitr.  s.  v.),  and  agrees  with  tbe  remarkable 
fact  that,  according  to  the  Perman  astrology  (Cikmt. 
PoMch.  p.  86;  Cedreo.  Hist,  p.  14  sq.;  comp.  Hyde, 
Ubigheigh,  p.  44  sq.),  tbe  constellation  of  the  Giatd — that 
is,  Orion  (q.  v.) — was  named  from  Nimrod ;  and  soom 
have  identified  mmrod  with  tbe  Greek  Orion  (comp, 
Movers,  PhSn.  p.  471;  Baur,  Amt>$,  p.  861),  who  wae 
also  a  giant  (O^a.  xi,  809  sq.;  oomp.  IL  xviii,  486, 
adlvot  'QpUtvosi  Henod,  Worb  mi  Dajf,  680; 
ntny,  vii,  18)  and  a  imgbtf  hunter  (jOdjf*.  xi,  574). 
The  Hebrew  heriP  (^"^p^)  is  reodned  Oriott  (laa.  xiii, 
10;  Job  xxxriii,  81)  by  tbe  Syriae  and  the  Sept 
The  word  means  a  fool,  an  impiotu  person,  applied 
naturally  to  a  prond  bla^ibemer;  and  the  cAouw  oi 
"kanda  of  Orion"  (Job  xxxviii,  81)  may  be  explain* 
ed  in  tbe  same  way  (see  Michael.  SpieeL  i,  209  gq,. 
Biyy>L  p.  1819  Bq.;  comp.  Gesen.  Comsnrnt,  on  Tma.  i, 
468  sq.).  All  we  know  of  him  serves  to  plaoe  Nimrod 
in  the  earliest  period  of  Asiatic  and^uity,  and  he  can- 
not be  r«gardedDigitiKttnn>-wbU«bu  flKor^ 
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(ke  Mnn^ett  opiiuoo  ia  that  of  Yon  Bohlen  (GmttU, 
p.  IW),  who  nukcfl  him  tb«  rnnte  with  Uerodsch-Ba- 
Mn!  (oMBp.  Tuch,  Gm.  p.  288;  Gesen.  Tket.  n,  816, 
MM).^Vniier,  li,  1^.  The  only  sabaeqiiait  notiee  of 
Ik  Mme  MannNl  ooeon  Id  Wc.t,  6,  where  the*<kiKl 
of  Nnmof  is  a  sjntonyiiK  either  for A8e3rri«,just before 
pMstioned,  or  for  Bat^looia. 

Tbere  is  no  groimd  for  regarding  Uen.  x,  9-11  u  ■ 
Utcr  interpoUtion,  an  opinion  maintained  by  Vater, 
Scbnounn,  and  others,  and  virtually  adopted  by  Prof. 
StwIinaoiL  Nimrod  is  there  briefly  cbaracteriied  thna: 
'He  b%an  to  be  a  migbty  one  in  the  earth.  He  was 
a  ^^1^  hnnt«  befbra  the  Loid:  wherefoie  it  is  said, 
Erea  aa  Ntmrod  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord." 
This  namuive  is  so  brief  that  it  is  rather  <4>»care.  For 
the  Hebrew  word  rendered  "mighty"  the  Sept,  gives 
yryoi,  ss  if  in  alliinon  to  his  phyrical  stature  in  con- 
aectioa  with  his  power,  or  to  tien.  vi,  4,  as  if  the  old 
loCediluvian  Titans  bad  been  reprodnoed  in  Nimrod. 
It  is  hand  to  detennine  in  what  nnae  the  phiase  a 
■m^faty  one"  or  a  *'niigbt7  bnnto*  ia  used.  If  tbe 
rame  Nlmrod  be  a  Sbemitie  one,  then  it  plainly  means 
"let  in  rebel  or  revolt;"  but  if  it  be,  as  some  suppoee,a 
Tnrsnian  word,  its  meaning  is  at  present  unknown. 
Modi  depends  on  the  sense  of  the  phrase  "  before  the 
Lvd."  Many*  tike  Ftttiasonius,  Bocbart,  and  otbers, 
five  it  only  n  intendve  meaning— iJeojiidtoe,  in  ^ari 
wnTiwn  that  is,  in  tbe  Lord's  estlmatioa  be  was  a 
Bi^ty  hanur.  Bat  with  Heogstenberg  we  demur  to 
Ac  BotioQ  that  the  Hdmw  superiative  abscdute  can  be 
expwstd  in  this  way  with  tbe  solemn  name  of  Jehovah. 
The  phrase  is  by  no  means  parallel  to  the  so-called  ab- 
Bokde  superlative  in  such  phrases  as  "  trees  of  the  Lord" 
(Pis.  cdv,  16),  or  "  a  city  great  to  God"  (Jonah  Ui,  8),  or 
*■«  chiki  fair  to  God"  (AcU  vii,  20).  Tbe  instaooes 
fosted  hw  giauiiimriana  and  lexioognpben  will  not 
MtaiB  the  iMSge,  and  Notdheinur  shrinks  from  iba 
fsfl  vindication  m  it  {Bth.  Gram.  p.  791).  For  example, 
lbs  phrase  occurs  in  Gen.  xxvii,  7,  "That  I  may  bless 
thte  befiire  tbe  I^ord,"  that  is,  in  bis  presence  and  with 
Us  seal  and  approvaL  A  similar  phrase,  in  which  tbe 
nnae  God  is  used,  is  found  in  Isa.  Ivi,  "That  I  may 
walk  before  God,"  that  is,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  Ueas- 
ing  and  pratectiMi.  And  so  in  many  places  in  which 
the  ifiosn  is  not  to  be  dilated  into  a  mere  superlative. 
Abaitwnel,  Gesenins,  and  Van  Bohlen  explain  the  clause 
"before  the  Lord"  as  meaning  here  "  whom  God  favors." 
Pn£  fiawlinson  abo  goea  so  far  aa  to  say  that  "  the 
Ui^nage  of  Scripture  concerning  Nimrod  ia  laudatory 
nCbv  than  the  oootiarv"  ^Anaait  Monarckin,  i,  217). 
But  the  |»epositioo  '^303  has  often,  as  Gesenins  admits, 
a  hostile  sense  in  front  of,  for  tbe  purpose  of  opposing 
CNnmUxvifS;  1  Chran.xiv,e;  2  Cbron.  xr,  10) ;  and 
the  Sepc  gives  it  such  a  sense  in  the  TeTsa  under  oon- 
■dwatiuu  -ivavriov  1Lvpiov-~-"  against  the  Lord."  Tbe 
Targans  and  JoMphoa  give  tbe  prepodtion  this  hostile 
mraniofl  The  oontext  also  inclines  os  to  it.  That  tbe 
iii%h^  banting  was  not  confined  to  the  chase  is  ap- 
pareat  frooi  its  dose  connection  with  the  building  of 
eight  cities.  Toch  indeed  denies  that  such  a  connection 
il  tadicated  by  tbe  1  in  ver.  10,  and  Keil  aa  roundly 
aaerta  it ;  but  there  ia  no  need  to  lay  atress  on  any  con- 
neatiTe  force  io  the  conjunction — the  connection  and 
itt  rasolts  are  appamt  in  the  oootext.  Tbe  prowess 
IB  hunting  must  have  oo-exiated  with  valor  in  battle. 
What  inmnd  did  in  the  ehaae  as  a  hunter  was  the 
ariiCT  tokoi  of  what  be  achieved  ss  a  conqueror.  For 
im6^  and  liemiiaDi  were  of  oM  specially  and  naturally 
SHsciKed,  as  in  Peneua,  Ulysses,  Achilles,  and  the  Per- 
aaa  saeereigns^  ona  of  whom,  Darius,  inscribed  his  ex- 
phito  ia  bunting  oo  his  e|Hta{di  (Strabo,  xv).  Tbe 
Aajiian  nwnntnCfitB  also  picture  many  fSeata  in  hnnt- 
■ft  aad  the  word  is  often  employed  to  denote  cam- 
pi|Biag,  ThiHTiglatli-|iileserI**hantstlicpeoideof 
VMSifn,'  Mid  ooe  of  Ua  anoestovs  does  tbe  same 
iki^  Both  an  r^nacBtadaa  boldiiv'*  the  nutoe  of 


power,"  a  weapon  used  in  hunting,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  symbol  of  royalty.  Saigon  speaks  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  kings  who  rul^  over  Assyria,  and 
"  bunted"  the  people  of  Bilu-Nipru.  BUu-Nipru  means 
Babylon,  and  a^iru,  from  aopar,  to  bunt,  may  be  con- 
nected with  Nimrod,  or  Ncbrod,  aa  in  tbe  SepL  the 
name  ia  spelled.  The  chase  and  tbe  battle,  which  in 
the  same  country  were  conneeted  so  closely  in  after- 
times,  may  therefore  be  virtually  associated  or  identiOed 
here.  The  meaning  then  will  be,  that  Nimrod  was  tbe 
first  after  tbe  flood  to  found  a  kingdom,  to  unite  tbe 
fragments  of  scattered  patriarchal  rule,  and  consolidate 
them  under  hhuself  as  ecde  head  and  mastw;  and  all 
this  in  dflflanee  of  Jehovah,  for  it  waa  the  violent  In- 
trusitm  of  Hamidc  power  into  a  Shemitic  territory. 
The  old  hero's  might  and  daring  passed  at  length  into 
a  proverb,  or  became  the  refrain  of  a  ballad,  so  that 
hunten  and  warriors  of  more  recent  times  were  ideally 
compared  with  him— "Even  as  Nimrod  the  mighty 
hnuter." — Fairbum. 

Conoeming  the  later  fife  of  Nimrod,  the  Scriptwres 
give  not  the  slightest  informslaon,  nor  even  ground  for 
conjecture.  But,  after  seventeen  or  more  oentaries,  a 
dulnous  and  supposititious  narrative  got  into  credit,  of 
which  the  eariieat  promoter  that  we  know  was  Ctedaa, 
but  which,  variously  amplified,  has  been  repeated  by 
many  comialeis  of  ancient  biston'  down  to  our  own 
times.  RolUn,  Shuokfbrd,  and  Pndeaux  seem  to  have 
given  it  a  measure  of  credit.  It  is  briefly  to  this  elfoet; 
Some  make  Nimrod  to  he  Bel  us,  and  omuider  Nin  (for 
ot  and  as  are  only  the  tiieek  and  Latin  grammatical 
terminations)  to  have  been  bis  son;  others  identify 
Nimrod  and  Ninns.  It  ia  further  narrated  that  Ntnus, 
in  confederacy  with  Aric,  an  Arabian  sovereign,  in  sev- 
enteen yean  spread  his  conquests  over  Mesopotamia, 
,  Uedia,and  a  large  pert  of  Annenia  and  other  countries; 
that  he  matried  Semiranis,  •  wariike  companion  and 
a  continuer  of  his  conquests,  and  the  builder  of  Baby- 
lon ;  that  their  son  Ninyas  succeeded,  and  was  follotred 
by  more  than  thirty  sovereigns  of  the  same  family,  he 
and  all  the  rest  being  effeminato  voluptuaries;  that 
their  indolent  and  licentious  character  transmitted 
nothing  to  postetilj;  that  the  oown  descended  in  this 
unworthy  line  one  thousand  three  hnndied  and  sixty 
years ;  that  the  last  king  of  Asssrria  was  Sardanapalus, 
proverbial  for  his  luxury  and  disupation ;  that  bis  Me- 
dian viceroy,  Arhaces,  with  Belesis,  a  priest  of  Babylon, 
rebelled  against  bim,  took  his  capital,  Nineveh,  and  de- 
stroyed it,  according  to  the  horrid  practice  of  ancient 
oouquerera — those  pests  of  the  earth — while  the  misera- 
ble Sardanapalus  perished  with  his  attendants  by  setting 
Ore  to  his  palace,  in  the  9th  century  before  tbe  Chris- 
tian sera.  That  some  portion  of  true  history  lies  inter- 
mingled with  error  or  fable  in  this  legend,  espedally  tbe 
oooduding  part  of  it,  is  probable.  Mr.  Brj'wit  is  of 
opinion  that  there  are  a  few  scattered  notices  of  tbe 
Assyrians  and  their  eoofederatea  and  opponents  in  £u- 
polemus  and  other  authors  (of  whom  fragments  are  pre- 
served by  EnsetNue),  and  ra  an  obscure  passage  of  Di- 
odorus.  To  a  part  of  this  series,  presenting  a  previottS 
subjugation  of  some  Canaanitish,  of  course  Uamitie^ 
nations  to  the  Assyrians,  a  revolt,  and  a  reduction  to 
the  former  vassalage,  Hr.  Bryant  thinks  that  the  very 
remarkable  passage,  Gen.  xiv,  I-IO,  refers ;  and  he  sup- 
ports bis  argument  in  an  able  manner  by  a  variety  of 
eclmolopcal  ooinddenoea  (Ame.  MyUuLn,  19fi-208). 
But  wiMUver  we  know  with  certainty  of  an  Assyrian 
monarchy  commenoes  with  Pul,  about  KG.  760;  and 
we  have  then  the  sucoeasion  in  Uglath-fuleser,  Shal- 
maneser,  Sennacherib)  and  Esarbaddon.  Under  this 
last  it  is  probable  that  the  Assyrian  kingdom  was 
absorbed  by  the  Chaldno  -  Babylonian.  —  Kitto.  The 
chief  events  in  the  life  of  Nimrod,  then,  are  (1)  that  he 
was  a  Cushite;  (2)  that  be  established  an  empire  in 
Shioar  (the  elaatical  Bal^kMua),  the  chief  towns  bong 
Babel,  Erach,  Accad,  and  CaUteh ;  md;^)  that  he  ex- 
tended this         nwttoigiideitopfc.tte*  WfltSf  the 
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Tiffria  over  Aarrris,  where  he  foiuid«d  a  NCOOd  groop  of 
capitals,  Ninerah,  Keboboth,  CaUh,  and  Besen.  Tbeae 
erenu  correspond  to  and  may  ba  beld  to  npreMoc  the 
■aUant  histarical  facta  aniKcted  with  tha  earliest  atagea 
of  the  great  Babyloidan  ampiie. 

1,  There  U  abondant  eyideoce  that  the  race  which 
first  held  sway  in  the  lower  Babylonian  plain  was  (rf' 
Cushite  or  Uamitic  extiactioa.  Tradidoo  aasigoed  to 
Belus,  the  mythical  founder  of  BabyloD,  an 
Egyptian  origin,  inaamncb  aa  it  deocribad  bim 
M  the  aon  of  FMddon  and  Libya  (Diod.  %eiiL  i, 
88;  ApoUodor.  ii.  1,  §  4;  Paosan.  iv,  SB,  §  A); 
the  astrological  system  of  Baby  km  (Diod.  KcuL 
t,  81),  and  perhaps  its  reUgioua  rites  (UcrtiMta 
ap.  Joaephus,  Ant.  i,  4,  8)  w«re  referred  to  the 
same  quarter;  and  the  legend  of  Oannes,  the 
great  teacher  of  Babylon,  rising  oat  of  the  £ry- 
tfanean  sea,  preserved  by  Syneellua  {Cknmojfr.  p. 
38),  pointo  in  the  same  direction.  The  nama 
Cuah  itself  was  preserved  in  Babylonia  and  the 
adjacent  conn  tries  under  the  forms  of  Coaaci, 
<^8aa,  Cuthab,  and  Snriana  or  Chuaistan.  The 
earliest  written  language  of  Babylonia,  aa  known 
to  UB  from  existing  inscriptions,  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  Egj-pt  and  Ethiopia,  and 
the  aame  words  have  been  found  in  each  country, 
■a  in  the  case  of  Hirikh,  the  Mero6  of  EdiKqna, 
the  Man  of  Babylonia  (Rawlmsoo,  fferod;,  i,  1^ 
Even  the  name  Nimrod  appears  in  the  list  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  of  the  2Sd  djmasty,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  thinking  that  dynasty  to  have  been 
of  Assyrian  extraction.  Putting  the  above-men- 
tioned considerations  together,  they  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  eimnsclion  between  the  aneieot 
Babylonians  aod  the  Ethiopian  or  Egyptian 
atoek  (respectively  the  Nimrod  and  the  Cuah  of 
the  Mosaic  table).  More  than  this  cannot  be 
fiurly  inferred  from  the  data,  and  we  most  there- 
fore withhold  our  assent  from  Bnnsen's  view  (£»- 
bdwerk,  v,  69)  that  the  Coshite  origin  of  Nimrod 
betokens  the  westward  progress  of  the  Scythian 
or  Turanian  races  from  the  countries  eastward 
ofBabykmia;  fin-,  though  branches  of  the  Goah- 
ite  flunily  (soeb  as  the  CoasBi)  had  pressed  tar- 
mad  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  thoagh  the 
early  language  of  Babylonia  bears  in  ita^ructure 
a  Scythic  or  Turanian  character,  yet  both  these  features 
are  susceptible  of  explanation  in  connection  with  the 
original  eastward  progress  of  the  Cushite  race. 

S.  llie  earliest  seat  of  empire  was  in  the  aooth  part 
of  the  BabyhHuan  plain.  The  large  mounds  whicfa  for 
a  vast  nomber  of  centuries  have  covered  the  ruins  of 
ancient  cities  have  already  yielded  some  evidences  of 
the  dates  and  names  of  their  founders,  and  we  can  assign 
the  highest  antiquity  to  the  towns  represented  by  the 
mountU  of  Niffer  (perhaps  the  early  Babel,  though  also 
identifled  with  Calneh),  Warka  (the  Biblical  Erech), 
Mugheir  (Ur),  and  Senkereh  (Ellasar),  while  the  name 
of  Accad  ia  pwsenred  in  the  title  lUnu-Akkad,  hf  which 
tlie  fimnder  or  embdlisher  <tf  those  toims  waa  distin- 
guished (Rawlinson,  i,  485).  The  date  of  their  foan- 
dation  may  be  placed  at  abont  B.a  2200.  We  may 
remark  the  coincidence  between  the  quadruple  groups 
uf  capitals  noticed  in  the  Kble,  and  the  title  Kiprat  or 
Kiprat-arba,  assumed  by  the  eariy  kings  of  Bidiylon, 
and  aupposed  to  mean  **fiiar  nccs"  (Bawlinson,  1, 488, 
447). 

8.  The  Babylonian  empire  extended  its  sway  north- 
ward aliHig  the  course  of  the  llgria  at  a  period  long 
anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  the  18th 
century  B.C.  We  have  indications  of  this  extension 
as  early  as  about  I860,  when  Sbaroas-Iva,  the  son  of 
Ismi-dagon,  king  of  Babylon,  founded  a  temple  at  Kileb- 
shergat  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Asshor),  The  ex- 
istence it  Nineveh  itaelf  can  be  traced  op  by  the  idd 
of  Egyptian  monomaits  to  about  the  middle  of  the  lAth 
oentuiy  &CL(  and  tboqgh  the  historical  name  of  its 


founder  ia  lost  to  as,  yet  traditioa  mentiaas  a  Bdsi  aa 
king  of  Nineveh  at  a  period  anterior  to  that  aaagsed  ts 
Ninua  (Lajrard's  Nimvek,  U,  281),  tfaua  tendering  it  prob- 
able that  the  dynasty  represented  by  the  latter  naaw 

was  [seoeded  by  one  of  Babylonian  origin-^-Smilli. 

It  is  impossible  with  certainty  to  identify  Nimrod 
with  any  names  as  yet  deciphered  on  the  AasTriau  moo- 
Von  Bohlen  throws  discredit  on  the  whole 


Andent  Asryrlau  SCatne  supposed  to  represent  Ntmmd. 

story  by  identifying  him  with  the  historical  Merodsch- 
Baladon.  Bentembering,  however,  that  the  Septnsgint 
and  Josephns  write  the  name  Nebrod  or  Nebrodes,  we 
have  the  less  dilBcally  in  identifying  the  deified  Nimnd 
with  JViyini,  Sil-Ify>ru,ar  Bel-Nimrod,  signifying  "the 
lord,"  "the  hunter;"  fnit,  another  title,  l^ng  the  cor- 
respoiMUng  or  Cushite  term  for  Kl,  Bel,  or  BaaL  Thus 
Babykm  is  called  the  dty  of  Bil-Nipru ;  and  its  foni- 
flcations  are  named  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  inscriplioot 
Ingur-Bilu-Nipru.  The  chief  seat  of  bia  worship  as  s 
god  was  at  Nipru  (Niffar  or  Caliieh)  and  at  Calah  (Nini- 
rQd).  The  son  of  Bil-Nipru  and  his  wife  BeltisOT  Belts- 
Niprata,  was  Nin,  the  Assyrian  Herenka,  and  cponr- 
mously  connected  with  Nineveh.  Whether  this  identifi- 
cation be  accepted  or  not,  it  maybe  added,  in  c<MKlnstOD, 
that  the  shadow  of  Nimrod  has  never  left  his  country. 
The  famous  ruined  palace  Is  named  after  bim,  and  so  b 
a  temple — the  Birs;  a  dam  across  the  river  is  called 
Sukr  el-Nimrftd ;  and  Layard  tells  us  that  when  the 
head  of  one  of  those  nngular  flgnres  was  laid  bare,  h» 
attention  waa  turned  to  it  by  the  wild  exdamation,  "0 
bey!  hasten  to  the  diggers;  they  have  found  Nimrod 
himself!"  while  the  workmen  were  amazed  and  terrified 
at  the  sudden  apparition.  Arabian  story  prattles  of  him 
aa  a  worshipper  of  idols  and  the  persecutor  of  Abraham. 
— Fairhaim,  SeeFrdBtneich,/)evffiaroreJVtMrtKfe(Alt- 
dorf,  1706);  Jour.  Sac  Lit.  April,  1860. 

Nlmrfld.   See  Asstria;  Babtu>»ia;  NniBTEiL 
Nlm'alll  (HeU  IftmskH,  t|^Q3.  med;  Sepb  No- 
ftrtwf,  T.r.  Vai*a^3litfffiKiipll^t^^&M  giMidfidlHr 
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oT  Jeho  (2  Kbigs  ix,  2, 14, 90),  bat  ofttn  MeOj  cdled 
IM  Mmt  (1  Kinga  xbc,  16;  8  Onoa.  uii,  7>  B.G 

Kin  is  th«  name  of  an  AnyrUn  divinity.  He  rep- 
Rwnu  tbe  clawkal  JItraUeg,  and  is  qwken  of  «■  "the 
duiDiMii  wbo  sabdiwB  evil  apiiita  and  enandca."  He 
is  prm  tha  fbnn  of  ■  biig«  ball,  man-bead od  and  wing* 
eL  A  rqmamutioo  of  JVni  Is  now  in  the  Britltb  Md- 
ieaiB,inUie  AMytian  tranaept.  SaeNunoD. 

■bid*,  WuxiAM  a  minUter  of  the  Methodist 
E|Hieg|Ml  Church,  was  bora  at  Lyona,  N.  Dec^  1809 ; 
«u  cwmted  at  Cazeoovia  Seminaiy  aboat  18 1&;  en- 
ured tbe  tieoesee  Conference  in  1828 ;  was  set  off  with 
tbe  Ooeida  Coofereuoe  in  1629;  and  from  tbat  to  the 
Black  Bim  ConfereDce  in  1886;  and  stationed  in  Oe- 
wtga  in  1886-6,  and  in  SytacoM,  18B7-8.  la  18U  he 
«is  made  pRaWag  elder  of  Bnne  District,  and  attend- 
ed tbe  Geoenl  Oonferenoe  at  New  Toik  in  1844  at  la- 
itm  dthgale,  in  ]>lace  of  George  Oaiy,  miseioaaiy  to 
Oitgan.  HediedatDelta,N.T^Feb.27,181K.  Miode 
was  a  man  of  lara  eloquence  and  power  in  the  pulpit. 
A  madve  imaginatioo,  a  sound  judgment,  reapectable 
cnltme,  large  knowledge,  and  tbe  sweet  baptism  of 
Moctifyitig  grace  made  Um  one  at  the  moat  indepen- 
dent, and  at  tbe  aame  time  one  of  the  moat  pemuaive 
fccaeben  at  his  ooufereDeei  and  bis  pastoral  and  ad- 
mimstatiTe  abilities  wen  excellent.  "Ninde,"  says 
Dr.  George  Peck,  in  his  L{fe  and  Time$  (N.  Y.  1874, 
limo), "  was  one  of  the  nKWt  gifted  of  our  young  min- 
iura.  His  discourses  were  eloquent,  and  often  powei^ 
ful.  orerw helming.  He  was  a  deroted,  earnest  Chris- 
uao.  He  died  eaorly,  but  his  name  is  stUi  held  in  grate- 
ful remetabcaiioe''  (p.  196).  HewassoowtinieseGKtaiy 
of  his  eooferanoe^  mod  bis  early  death  was  a  loas  to  tbe 
Church.  See  MiteOa  <tf  Co^v^mm,  ill,  «S4;  Black 
Sitrr  Conf,  Memorial,  p.  94;  Spragoe,  Aimait  the 
Amer.Pn^pkyYfiLm.  (a.L.T.) 

inne-Day^  Davotion.  See  Novbta. 

Bloa  Iiectloiui  is  the  name  of  a  liturgical  service 
in  tbe  Rooaiab  and  An^ican  church^.  Three  lections 
an  aid  oo  esch  of  the  three  nocturne;  the  first  three 
tak«n  from  Htdy  Scripture ;  tbe  second  from  the  acts  of 
a  wnt;  tbe  tbird  from  homtUes  of  the  fatben,  Justin 
Hsrtyr  aUodes  to  the  commentaries  of  apostles  and 
writings  of  prophets,  the  third  Council  of  Carthage  to 
tlie  pasn'wns  ^  naityn  on  thdr  anniversaries  the 
Coancil  tii  LacMfieea  to  the  lections,  and  St  Jerome  to 
tbe  works  of  St.  Ephrem,  as  being  read  In  tbe  sacred 
aaemUies.  Tbe  nine  had  reference  to  the  orders  of 
angdSfWitb  whom  tbe  Chnrcb  jtnned  in  adoration,  and, 
at  a  tripled  three,  bore  allu8i<Hi  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
But  from  the  time  of  Casrian  there  were  twelve  lessons, 
nuQ  Gr^Diy  VII  reduced  then  to  idne,  with  eighteen 
paiJma,  on  Stmdays^  except  Easter  and  Pentecost;  on 
fteivala,  iuoe  pralme  and  nine  lessons;  on  feriala, 
twelve  psalma  and  three  lessons ;  in  Easter.week  and 
Whitson-week,  three  psalms  and  three  lessons,  sccord- 
tnj;  to  taaeat  nse.  Among  these  days  were  indnded 
tfa«  Epiphany,  tbe  Circamdrion,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
Purification,  St.  Matthias,  the  Annunciation,  St  Philip 
and  St.  James,  St.  Barn^ws,  St.  Peter,  All  Saints',  St, 
Andrew,  and  rixty-dgfat  other  commemorations  of 
Miou  nd  bdy  <^ya^  sucb  aa  tbe  Exaltation  of  tbe 
Gross  and  tbe  Name  of  Jesns.  See  Walcott,  Sacred 
Ardkmotogg,  p.  400;  I^lmer,  Orig.  Lit.  vol  i,  bk.  i,  p. 
10;  Mnghain,  CkrMm  Anttgnitia,  xiv,  8,  §  2. 

Vine  Wortbtos  of  the  World,  {a)  Heatimi  : 
(1)  Hector  of  Troy;  (2)  Alexander  tbe  Great;  (8) 
is^at  Cvsar.  (A)  Jom:  (1)  Joshua;  (3)  David;  (8) 
JadMMnccabMia.  (e)  CArtrfioM;  (l)Kiiig Arthur;  (2) 
Cfaarieaagne;  ^  Godfrey  of  Bookgna.  Theirarmssre 
OB  dnke  Robert's  tomb  at  Gloooestcr.  See  Waloott, 
Saend  ATdtmohggt  p.  400. 

Tf liwlaauni  Pnj  nr  tiiw  Mnimi  In  the  morn> 
ii«  atniec  of  the  CAaicIt  efBni^md  and  tbe  Pntestant 


Epbcopal  cbttrchce  it  is  directed  that  on  the  nineteenth 
dl^y  of  any  montb  tbe  VauU  ExulUnmt  (or  Psalm  be- 
ginning, "O  oome,  let  ns  sing  note  the  lArd")  shall 
not  be  said  or  sung.  Tbe  leaam  is  that  it  occurs  on 
that  day  in  the  regular  poctioa  at  Psalms,  and  would 
tbasoocaMonannnneeeiaaiynpetitioD.  SeeStunton, 
£!Mfab /Met  I.T. 

Nln'er*  (Nirnrf  v.  r.  Vivtvlrai;  Sept  Nivivq), 
the  Gnecised  form  (Luke  xi,  32;  Tob.  i,  8,  etc;  Judith 
i,  1,  Me.)  of  tbe  name  of  NimvKH  (q.  v.). 

Nin'oveb  (Heb.  Ifmarek',  nip^?;  Sept  Vtvivii  or 
Ninv$,  V.  r.  Ntvtvt ;  Vulg.  NiiuBt),  the  ca|Mtal  of  tbe 
ancient  kingdom  and  empire  trf"  Aaqrria;  a  city  of  great 
power,  Mze,  and  renown,  usually  included  among  the  most 
andent  cities  of  tbe  world  of  which  there  is  any  his- 
toric record,  lo  the  following  account  we  chiefly  follow 
the  article  by  L^aidin  Saalth^  DiAiiftke  BibU,with 
additions  from  o^er  eoumes. 

L  JSTaaK^Tbl^  if  Shemiti^  tfgniflee  dwtBi^  tiflfi- 
iwff  bat  it  b  probably  of  fbreignetymokigy.  Iiicniiet< 

formCq.v.)Uiswrittenf23  <Jg|or5jp  »J.  y  |. 

Jmephus  Grmdzes  it  tiivtiri  {Aid.  ix,  10,  2),  Ptolemy 
NTyoc  q  xa}  Ni»i4  (viii,  21,  §  8),  Herodotus  */  Nivoc 
or  WvoQ  (1, 198;  ii,  IfiO);  while  the  Romans  wrote  it 
Ifimu  CTecit  Am.  xii,  13)  or  Ifwteve  (Anm.  Marci- 
anuB,  xviii,  7).  Tbe  name  appean  to  be  derived  from 
that  of  an  Assyrian  dei^,  **Nfai,"  corresponding^  it  is 
eonjectnred,  with  the  Gredi  HeroOes,  and  ocenning  in 
tbe  names  of  several  Assyrian  kings,  sa  in  *<  Ninns,"  the 
mythic  founder,  according  to  Greek  tradition,  of  tbe 
city.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  Nineveh  is  also  sup- 
posed to  be  called  "  the  city  of  Bel."  Fletcher,  rather 
fancifully,  taking  /fim  as  meaning  "  a  floating  substance 
or  flsfa,"  uid  aesM  "  a  nUit^-^M,"  snpposea  the  dty 
to  have  been  biUlt  nigfa  to  tbe  spot  where  tbe  ark  of 
Noah  rested,  and  in  memory  of  the  deliverance  provid- 
ed by  that  wondrous  veasel  (Notttfnm  Nvteveh,  ii,  90). 
The  connection  of  tbe  name  of  the  city  with  Ninns,  its 
mythical  founder,  is  not  opposed  to  the  statement  in 
Oiso.  x,  1 1 ;  ftr  the  city  might  be  named,  not  from  Nim- 
rod,  its  originator,  bat  from  a  successor  who  gave  it  con- 
quest and  renown.  In  tbe  Aaqrian  mythology  Ninus 
is  the  son  (rf*  Nbnind. 

IL  Jffitory^l.  From  BtSSeal  tmd  Later  A  eeomdt^ 
The  first  reference  to  Nineveh  in  Scripture  is  in  Gen.  x, 
11,  "Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur  and  bnilded 
Nineveh,"  aa  it  is  rendered  in  our  version.  The  other 
and  better  vernon  is,  "  Out  of  that  land  (the  Und  of 
Shinar)  went  he  (mmrod)  to  Aaeyria,  and  builded  Nin- 
eveh, and  Reboboth,  and  Calah,  and  Besen  between 
Nineveh  and  Cakb;  tbe  aame  Is  •  great  dty."  The 
translation  which  we  have  adopted  is  that  of  tbe  Tar- 
gums  of  Onkeloe  and  Jonathan,  and  Is  defended  by 
Hyde,  Bochart,  Le  Clerc,  Tnch,  Banmgarten,  Keil, 
Delitzsch,  Knobel,  Kalisch,  and  Hurphy.  Tbe  other 
exegesis,  which  makes  Assbnr  tbe  subject  of  the  verb, 
has  support  from  the  Septuagint,  the  Syrian  vernon, 
and  the  Tulgate,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Luther, 
Calvin,  GmtiDS,  Wdiaelis,  Schumann,  Von  Bohlen, 
^e  Smith,  and  la  apparently  preferred  by  Rairiinson. 
The  arguments  in  its  favor  are  not  strong;  yet  it  con- 
tains or  implies  the  reason  why  the  country  was  named 
Assyria  after  its  first  settler.  It  is  also  a  plausible 
theory  of  Jacob  Bryant,  that  Nimrod  by  tus  conquests 
forced  Asshur  to  leave  the  territory  of  Shinar,  so  that, 
thns  cxpdied  and  overpowered  by  the  m^h^  himter, 
be  went  oat  of  that  brad  and  built  Nineveh  {Ancient 
Mj/ihoiogg,  vi,  192).  Hence  Assyria  was  subsequently 
known  to  the  Jews  as  "the  land  of  Nimrod"  (comp. 
Hi&  V,  6),  and  was  believed  to  have  been  first  peopled 
by  a  colony  from  Babylon. 

The  kingdom  of  Assyria  and  of  tbe  Assyrians  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  0.  T.  as  eoDoected  with  tbe  Jews  at  a 
very  early  period ;  as  in  Kimib.  xxit;*SSi  S4,afd^pBa. 
Ixxxiii,  8:  bat  after  theQi»«iifi«  tf  \H(«Ujl^  of 
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Ifiiieveh  in  GcneaiB  no  further  mention  ii  made  of  the 
city  until  the  time  of  the  book  of  JooAh,  or  the  8tb  cen- 
tury B.G^  supposing  we  aoeept  ttM  esrliett  diUe  for  that 
narrative  [aee  Jonah,  Book  of],  whiebf  however,  to- 
cordtng  to  some  criUca^  moat  be  Iwought  down  800  yeara 
lator,  w  to  tiM  6th  Motofy  B,C  In  this  book  neither 
Aaa^ria  nor  the  Aaayrians  are  mentioned,  the  long  to 
whom  the  prophet  waa  sent  being  termed  the  "  king  of 
Ninereh."  Aaayria  U  flret  called  a  kingdom  in  the 
time  of  Menahem,  about  B.C  770.  Nahuro  (?  RC  645) 
directs  bis  propheciee  against  Nineveh  ;  only  once 
against  the  tdng  of  Aaeyria  (iii,  18).  In  2  Kinga  (xiz, 
86)  and  baiah  (xxxvii,  87)  tiie  dliy  b  flnt  diatinctly 
mmtiraed  aa  tbe  retidwwe  of  the  monovh,  Sennach- 
«rib  waa  alain  there  when  worahipping  in  the  temple  of 
Ntsroeb  hia  god.  In  2  Chronidee  (xxxii,  21),  where 
the  same  event  is  described,  the  name  of  the  ptaoe 
where  it  occurred  is  omitted.  2ephaniah,  about  B.G. 
680,  couples  the  ca^Htal  and  the  kingdom  together  (ii, 
18);  and  this  u  the  last  mention  of  Nineveh  aa  an  ez- 
Mtiff  city.  He  probaMy  lived  to  witoasa  its  desizoe- 
tion,  an  event  impending  at  the  time  ot  hia  prophedea. 
Although  Assyria  and  the  Aasjrrians  an  alluded  to  by 
Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  by  the  former  as  a  nation  in 
whose  mtserabte  ndn  prophecy  had  beoi  fulfilled  (ch. 
xxxi),  yet  they  do  not  i«fer  by  name  to  the  capttaL 
Jeremiah,  when  enumerating  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  which  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (ch,  xxv), 
omits  all  mention  of  the  nation  and  the  aty.  Habak- 
kuk  only  speaks  of  the  ChaMwin%  which  may  lend  to 
the  inference  that  the  date  of  hia  prophedca  is  aiHne> 
what  later  than  that  usually  assigned  to  theok  See 
HAnAKKUK,  Book  or. 

The  fall  of  Nineveh,  like  its  rise  and  history,  is  very 
much  enveloped  in  obscnrily.  BnttheaooountofCte- 
sias,  pteaerred  in  Diodoma  Siealns  (U,  27, 88),  baa  been  . 
thought  to  be  anbsuntlally  oorrecL  It  nay*  however, 
be  observed  that  llr.  BawUnson,  in  his  latest  work  (TAe 
AnciaU  Maaarckiet,  i,  621),  says  that  it  "seems  nnde- 
aerving  of  a  place  in  history."  Aoeocding  to  that  ac- 
count, Cyaxares,  the  Median  moaarcb,  aided  by  the 
Babylonians,  under  Nabopolaaaar,  laid  sit^  to  the  city. 
His  fiiBt  efforts  were  in  vain.  He  was  more  than  once 
repulsed  aud  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Zagnw  range;  but,  reeuving  rdnforoementi^  he 
auooeedcd  in  routing  the  Assyrian  amy,  and  driving 
them  to  shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls.  He  then 
attempted  to  reduce  the  city  by  blockade,  but  waa  un- 
successful for  two  yean,  till  bis  efforu  were  unexpect- 
edly assisted  by  an  exbaordinary  rise  of  the  Tigris, 
which  swept  away  a  part  of  the  walls,  and  rendered  it 
poasible  for  the  Modes  to  enter.  The  As^rian  mon- 
arch, SaracuB,  in  deq>air,  bomed  himself  in  hia  palace. 
With  the  ruthlees  barbarity  of  the  times^  the  oonquer- 
on  gave  the  whole  city  over  to  the  flames,  and  razed  its 
former  magnificence  to  tiie  gronnd.  The  dtiea  depen- 
dent on  Nineveh,  and  in  ita  neighboihood,  appear  to 
have  incurred  a  like  fate,  and  the  excavations  show 
that  the  principal  agent  in  their  destncUon  was  fire. 
Calcined  sculptured  disbaster,  cbarooal  and  charred  wood 
buried  in  masses  of  brick  and  earth,  daba  and  statues 
split  with  heat,  were  ottjecta  omtinudly  weomtered  by 
Hr.  Ijiyard  and  his  fellow-laborers  at  Khorsabad,  Nim- 
rOd,  and  Kuyunjik. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  data,  it  has  generally 
been  assumed  that  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the 
extinction  of  the  empire  took  place  between  the  time 
dfZ^ihaniah  and  that  of  Exekiel  and  Jeremiah.  The 
exact  period  of  these  events  has  cmiseqnently  been  Axed, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  concurrent  evidence  derived 
from  claaucal  history,  at  RC.  606  (Clinton,  FatH  NtUeit. 
i,  269).  It  has  been  shown  that  it  may  have  occurred 
twenty  years  earlier.  SeeAaBvniA.  The  city  was  then 
laid  waste,  its  nxmnmrats  destroyed,  and  ita  tnhiUutants 
scattered  or  carried  nr^  into  cqitivlly.  It  never  rose 
again  ftom  tu  ruinsi  Tins  total  diaappearanoa  of  Nine- 
Toh  is  fully  oonfinned  hf  the  ncords  olpNtna  histoiy. 


There  is  no  mention  of  it  In  the  Perrian  euneffmn  in- 
scriptions of  the  Achemenid  dynasty.  HotMlotus  (i, 
198)  speaks  of  the  Tigris  as  "the  river  upon  whidi  the 
town  of  Nineveh  formeriy  stood."  He  must  have  passed, 
in  bis  Journey  to  Babyloii,  very  near  the  atte  of  the  dty 
— periiapa  nOnally  over  iL  So  accwrate  ■  raeorter  of 
what  be  saw  wotUd  acandy  have  omitted  to  mention, 
if  not  to  describe,  any  ruins  of  importance  that  might 
have  existed  there.  Not  two  centuries  had  thcai  elapsed 
since  the  fall  of  the  dty.  Equally  cunduaive  proof  of 
its  condition  is  affi>rded  by  Xenophon,  who  with  the  ten 
thousand  Qreeks  oicamped  during  his  retreat  od,  or  voy 
near,  its  site  (&C.  401).  The  very  name  had  Cliai  been 
forgotten,  or  at  Imat  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  it,  fur  he  calls  one  group  of  ruins  "Ia- 
riflsa,"  and  merdy  states  that  a  second  group  vras  near 
the  deserted  town  of  Heepils  (^aoA.  iii,  iv,  §  7).  The 
ruins,  aa  he  describes  them,  correspond  in  many  re- 
spects with  those  which  exist  nt  the  present  day,  ex- 
oept  that  he  assigns  to  the  walls  near  Hespiln  a  drcmi 
of  nx  parasanga,  or  nearly  three  times  thdr  ftcCual  di- 
mendonsi  Ctedas  placed  the  dly  on  the  Enpfantcs 
(Fyoff.  i,  3),  a  proof  dtber  of  ViB  ignorance  or  of  the  en- 
tire disappearance  of  the  place.  He  appears  to  have  led 
Diodonis  fficnluB  into  the  same  error  (ii,  27,  28).  The 
historians  of  Alexander,  with  the  exception  of  Arrian 
{Tnd.  42,  8),  do  not  even  allude  to  the  dty,  over  the  ra- 
ins of  which  the  conqueror  must  have  actually  marched. 
Hia  great  vietny  of  Ariiela  was  woo  alomst  in  ai^t  of 
them.  It  is  evident  that  the  later  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  such  as  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  oould  oolr 
have  derived  any  independent  knowledge  they  po». 
sessed  of  Nineveh  ftom  traditionB  of  no  authority.  They 
concur,  however,  in  pladng  it  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Tigris.  During  the  Soman  period,  a  small  castle 
or  fortified  town  ^qMars  to  have  stood  on  some  pan  of 
the  dte  of  die  andent  dty.  It  was  probably  boilt 
the  Persians  (Amm.  MarceU.  xxtii,  22);  and  subse- 
quently occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  erected  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  into  a  colony.  It  appears  to  bare 
bome  the  ancient  traditional  name  of  JVmetie,  as  well 
as  ita  corrupted  form  of  A'mo*  and  Nimu,  and  also  at 
one  time  that  of  Hierapolu.  Tadtns  (jintt.  xii,  IS), 
uentioniug  its  capture  by  Meherdatea,  caUs  it "  Ninoaf 
on  coins  of  Trajan  it  is  "  Ninui^"  on  those  of  Maximinns 
"Niniva,"  in  both  instances  the  qilthet  Claudiopolis 
bdng  added.  Many  Roman  remdns,  such  aa  sepulchral 
vases,  bnxue  and  other  ornaments,  sculptured  figum  in 
marble,  terra-cottas,  and  coins,  have  been  discovered  in 
the  rublHsh  covering  the  Assyrian  ruins;  beeidoi  wellf 
and  tombs,  constructed  long  after  the  destmction  of  the 
Assyrian  edifloea.  The  Roman  settlement  appears  to 
have  been  in  ita  turn  abandoned,  for  there  ia  no  men- 
tion of  it  when  Heradius  gained  the  great  ▼ictovy  ow 
the  Persians  in  the  batUe  of  Ninevdi,  fought  on  the 
very  site  of  the  andent  dty,  A.D,  627.  After  the  Arab 
conquest,  a  fort  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris  bor«  the 
name  of  "Ninawi"  (Rawlinson,  At.  Soc.  Joumaty  xii. 
418).  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  12th  century,  men- 
tions the  site  of  Nineveh  as  occupied  by  numerons  in- 
hatnted  villagea  and  amall  townships  (ed.  Asher,  i,  91). 
The  nsme  remdned  attached  to  the  ndns  during  the 
Middle  Ages ;  and  fnm  them  a  iHshop  of  the  CfaaldMn 
Church  derived  his  title  (Aasemani,  iv,  469) ;  bat  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  town  or  fort  was  so  cdled.  Karlv 
English  travellers  merely  allude  to  the  site  (Purchas,  ii, 
1387),  Niebuhr  is  the  first  modem  traveller  who  ^>eaks 
of  "  Nuniyah"  as  a  village  standing  on  one  of  the  ruins 
which  he  describes  as  **a  considerable  hill"  (ii,  863). 
This  may  be  a  cormption  of"  Nebbi  Tunos,"  the  Proph- 
et Jonah,  a  name  still  given  to  a  village  containing  his 
apocrypbd  tomh.  Mr.  Rich,  who  surveyed  the  in 
1620,  does  not  mention  Nuniyah,  and  no  such  place  now 
exists,  Tribes  of  Turcomans  and  sedentary  Arabei,  and 
Cbddaan  and  Syrian  Christiana,  dwell  in  small  nrnd- 
bnilt  villages,  and  cultivate  the  soil  in  the  ooontrr 
anond  the  ndas^iiM<<6MtiaU^fi^Uhorwaideri^ 
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Eud^oror  Bedotnni  drirai  I7  himgtr  firom  the  dat- 
cR,  via  pilcb  tlNir  tenia  ammig  tbem.  After  (be  Anb 
owqwit  of  die  wot  of  Asia,  Houil,  at  one  time  the 
IniriiUiig  capital  of  an  independeiit  kingdom,  tom  on 
tbi  ofiKMiie  or  weatern  benk  of  the  Tigri*.  Some  rim- 
ilari:;  in  the  names  has  soggeeted  its  identification  with 
the  Vopila  of  Xenopbon;  bat  ita  first  actual  mentioa 
lahrooean  after  the  Arab  conquest  (A.H,  16,  or  A.D. 
fiST).  It  was  somecimea  known  as  Atbnr,  and  was  united 
«ith  Nineveh  as  an  epueiqwl  see  of  the  CbaUaan 
Cb^  (Aamnam,  iii,  S69).  It  bae  hut  aU  ita  indent 
fioapviqr,  and  Um  greater  part  of  the  mm  i>  now  io 

TnttioM  of  tbe  anrivalled  nze  and  magniflcenoe  of 
KiDereb  w««  equdly  familiar  to  the  Onek  and  Roman 
viiten,  and  to  tbe  Arab  gea^tapher*.  But  tbe  city 
bad  IkUcD  ao  eouplelely  into  decay  before  tbe  pwiod 
of  ntbentie  hiMoiy  that  no  deaeriplion  of  it,  OT  area  of 
niT  of  its  moiunnenta,  ia  to  be  foond  in  any  andent  an- 
thot  of  tmat.  Diodoma  Sieulus  aaaerta  (ii,  8)  tliat  tbe 
atf  tanned  n  qaadrangk  cS  160  stadia  by  90,  or  alto- 
ptbcr  of  4M  stadia  (no  leas  than  60  miles),  and  was 
wTOonded  by  walls  100  feet  high,  broad  enough  for 
thm  cbaiioca  to  drive  abreast  upon  them,  and  defended 
bj  ISM  towen,  each  200  feet  in  beighb  According  to 
Sirtbu  (zri,  787)  it  waa  larger  than  Babylon,  which 
vat  8tt  mm^  in  dmnt.  In  the  O.  T.  we  find  only 
ngae  dinaions  to  tbe  splmlor  and  wealth  of  the  lAty, 
ni  the  very  indefinite  atatement  in  tbe  book  of  Jonah 
that  it  was  "  an  exceeding  great  dty,"  or  "  a  great  dty 
u  tiod,-  or  "for  God"  (t.  e.  in  tbe  sight  of  God),  "trf 
tbree  days'  journey;"  and  that  it  contained  "axseore 
thMsand  peiBons  who  could  not  diaoem  between  their 
nght  hand  and  Umr  left  hand,  and  alao  ameh  cattle" 
(n,  11%  It  is  obrioat  that  tbe  aeeonnts  of  IHodonu 
ttt  tar  tbe  moat  part  absurd  ezaggentiona,  founded 
epen  dbolooa  traditions,  for  which  existing  remuna  af- 
M  DO  warraoL  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
ihe  dimeoaiona  be  asngn*  to  the  area  of  the  dty  would 
oDRcspoDd  to  tbe  three  daya'  Joomey  of  Jtmah— tbe 
Jewish  day*!  Joomey  being  SO  mitoa— if  that  expreieion 
be  ap|)fied  to  tbe  dicnU  of  the  waUiL  "^nm  not 
fites^ng  between  tbcir  right  band  and  thdr  left"  may 
Akit  aUnde  H»  ebildien  or  to  tbe  ignorance  of  the 
»Me  popolatioa.  If  the  first  be  intoided,  the  number 
■f  iobabitanta,  aeoonUng  to  tbe  usual  calculation,  would 
bare  aaMMiQted  to  about  600,000.  But  such  expressions 
■re  probaUy  mere  Eastern  figures  oi  speech  to  denote 
witTwss,  and  far  too  vague  to  admit  of  exact  inlerpre- 
tatiim, 

Tto  poHtieal  Uatoiy  ef  Nfawveb  ia  that  of  Aaayria 
It  baa  been  obeerrad  that  the  territory  indnded 
m&Mo  tbe  boondariee  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Assyria  proper 
warn  eompantiv^  limited  in  extent,  and  that  almost 
■ritfain  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  coital  pet- 
[y  kJi^  ^>P*u  to  have  ruled  orer  aemi-independent 
ucea,  ownb^  aUepanee  and  paying  tribate  to  the 
gnm.  lord  of  tbe  empire,  "  the  King  of  Kinga,"  acoord- 
bgtohi8  0rientaltitle,«hodwdtBt2nnevdi.  (Comp. 
Isa.  X,  8:  "An  not  my  prinoa  altogctber  kings?") 
TbcM  petty  king*  were  in  a  conatant  state  of  rebellion, 
which  BSBally  showed  ilaelf  by  their  refusal  to  pay  the 
^i^eetiaaed  tribalc  — tbe  prindpal  link  between  tbe 
SBTCfcign  and  the  dependent  states — and  repeated  ex- 
paditisBa  were  nndnuken  againat  tbem  to  enforce  this 
act  «r  ehadi— M.  (Oomp,  3  Kbigi  xri,  7;  xrU,  4, 
wfaoe  it  ia  stated  that  the  war  made  by  the  Asayrians 
gp— tbeJewa  waa  for  tbe  pnrpoae  of  enfordng  tbe  pay- 
Bcnt  «f  tribntb)  There  was,  conaeqoently,  no  bond  of 
^eafathy  aiiiBBg  amt  of  common  intercats  between  tbe 
rarises  popolationa  which  made  up  the  empiro.  Its 
pBBdui  eooditiaa  waa  eaaentiaUy  weak.  When  an  in- 
davatat  nwnarah  wm  anflkiently  powerful  to  carry 
«B  niaeeaafcl  war  againat  tbe  great  king,  (H- a  depen- 
dent fdnee  saflkaently  strong  to  throw  hia  alkgi- 
■ae^  the  empire  soon  came  to  an  end.  Tbe  fall  ot  the 
I  waa  tba  signal  for  antrefaal  diniitifla.  Eacfa 
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petty  atate  aaserted  its  independoce,  tutll  leeonquered 
by  some  wailike  chief  who  coi^  found  a  new  dynasty 
and  a  new  empire  to  replace  tboae  wbidi  bad  fallen. 
Thns  on  tbe  borders  of  the  great  riven  of  Heeopotamia 
arooe  in  turn  the  fliat  Babylonian,  the  Assyrian,  tbe 
Median,  tbe  second  Babylonian,  the  Perman,  and  tbe 
Seleudd  emfHree.  The  capital  was,  however,  invaria- 
bly changed,  and  gwerally  transferred  to  the  prindpal 
seat  of  the  conquering  race.  In  the  East  men  have 
rarely  rebwlt  gieat  dtiee  which  have  once  foUen  into 
deeay^nerer  perbapB  on  flxaetly  tbe  same  dte.  Iftbe 
pomon  of  tbe  <M  ca{dbd  wa«  deemed,  tnm  poliUod  or 
commercial  reasons,  more  advantageous  than  any  other, 
the  popahitioo  was  settled  in  its  neighborhood,  as  at 
Ddhi,  and  not  amid  its  ruins.  But  Nineveh,  having  - 
fallen  with  the  empire,  never  rose  again.  It  was  aban- 
doned  at  once,  and  suffered  to  perish  utterly.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  conformity  with  an  Eastern  custom, 
of  which  we  find  aneh  remaikaUe  iUuatrations  in  tbe 
history  of  the  Jews^  tbe  entire  population  waa  removed 
by  tbe  conqnenia,  and  aettled  aa  et^iata  in  aoote  die- 
tant  province. 

2.  MonunKHtat  Record*. — From  the  annals  of  Tiglath- 
Pikeer  I  we  learn  that  a  temple  bad  been  founded  at 
Asshur,  or  Kalah  SherghAt,  as  early  as  the  nineteenth 
century  by  Sbamas-iva,  a  son  of  Ismi*dagMi,  who 
waa  one  of  tbe  carfy  kinga  in  tbe  aeilea  anawering  to  the 
great  Chakbean  dynaaty  of  Beroaus,  and  team  this  cir- 
cnmstance  may  be  inferred  to  have  ruled  m-er  Assyria. 
In  fact,  aa  long'  as  this  dynasty  lasted,  Assyria  probably 
occupied  the  position  of  an  unimportant  dependency  of 
liabylonia,  not  bdng  mentioned  in  one  siiigle  legend, 
and  not  famishing  the  Chahbean  monarehs  with  one  of 
thdr  n^al  titksu  At  what  peiiod  Asayria  waa  oiaUed 
to  achieve  her  independence,  or  under  what  drcnm- 
stances  she  achieved  it,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
Imt  tbe  date  at  which,  for  several  reasons,  we  may  enp- 
poee  it  bo  have  been  accomplished  ts  approximately  B.C. 
1278.  Probably  an  Arabian  conqaeetof  Babylonia,  which 
caused  the  overthrow  of  this  Ghaldmn  dynasty  in  the 
aixteenth  centuiy,  ftimisbed  tbe  Aeayrians  with  an  op- 
portunity of  ahid[ing  off  the  Ba^lonian  yoke,  but  it  waa 
not  till  three  centuries  later  tlut  they  appear  to  have 
gained  a  position  of  importance.  During  the  p^od 
of  Assyrian  subjection  to  Cbaldaa,  and  long  after  she 
became  an  independent  empire,  the  vice-regal,  or  the 
royal  dty,  waa  probably  Asshur,  on  the  west  Y»nk  of  the 
Tigris,  sixty  miles  south  of  Hineveh,  the  name  of  which 
ia  still  (Hreaerved  u  the  designation  given  by  tbe  Arabs 
to  tbe  ndgbboring  distriet.  It  m^  perhape  be  aa  well 
to  observe  that  the  four  king*  in  Gen.  xiv,  according  to 
Josephns,  were  mdy  eommandera  in  tbe  army  of  tbe 
Assyrian  king,  who  bad  then,  he  says,  dominion  over 
Asia.  But  this  n  very  improbable,  and  is  really  con- 
todicted  hy  recent  discoveries,  which  show,  at  least 
negatively,  that  Asmrria  was  not  then  an  independent 
power,  iit  H.  Bawlinson  thinks  that  he  baa  fbond 
tbe  name  a  king  (Kudnr-Hapula  or  Kudur-Habuk) 
stamped  upon  bricks  in  Babylonia  which  corresponds  to 
that  of  Chedorlaomer,  and  snppoaes  that  this  king  wan 
the  Elamltic  founder  of  the  great  Chaldsan  empire  of 
BerosuB.  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  thinlte  it  not  improtrablc 
that  tbe  expedition  of  Cfaedortaomer  was  directed 
against  the  power  of  th&Egsrptian  kings  of  the  fifteenth 
dynasty  and  thdr  Pbtmidan  allies  or  subjects.  Joee- 
phus  alao  calls  Chuahan  Blabathaiin— who  in  Jndg.  iii 
is  auA  W  have  beoi  kli^  of  Meaopotamia — king  of  tbe 
Aa^mans;  but  thia  again  demands  an  earlier  rise  of  the 
Assyrian  power-Uian  the  Bx>nnment8  warrant  us  in  as- 
suming. The  first  known  king  of  Assyria  is  Bel-lush 
or  Belttkh,  who,  with  three  others  in  succession,  vix. 
Pndil,  Iva-lnsb,  Shalmabar  or  ^almarish,  is  reputed  to 
barerdgned  ahortty after  ita  depmdenee  on  Babylon 
had  been  shaken  otE  The  period  tma  1278  to  1300 
may  be  aidgned  to  the  reign  of  theee  kings.  They 
have  left  no  other  record  but  their  names  upon  bricks, 
ete.,  whidL  aas  found  only  «KJI(9}«^^49S^^CUm 
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cbaractcT  in  which  thew  are  inscribed  ia  w  wtctent  and 
so  mixed  with  Babylonian  foram  that  they  are  aaaigned 
to  this  period,  though  the  saine  effects  might  pos^^ 
have  been  pndueed  it  a  Ulwr  period  of  Babyloiuan  aa- 
oeadency.  After  those  names,  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
a  oontinuons  line  of  six  hereditary  mooarcha,  who,  with 
the  exc^tim  of  the  last,  an  enumerated  od  the  <ddeet 
historic  relic  yet  diaoovered  In  AaB3nia,  This  is  the  oc- 
tagonal prism  or  Kalah  Sherghit,  on  which  Tiglath- 
Piieser  I  nooida  the  events  of  the  firM  Ave  years  of  bis 
rogn,  and  (raoea  back  hii  pedigree  to  the  fourth  genei- 
adon.  Heeallsbimself  the  son  of  Aaihur«iBh-iIi;  the 
grandsoi  oi  Hutoggil  Neba ;  the  great  grandson  of  As- 
Anr-dapal>il,  whose  father  was  ^lo-pala-kwra,  the  sup- 
•  poeed  succeoaor  of  Shalmabar  or  Shalmarish.  Of  his 
great-grandfather  he  relates  that^  aixty  yean  i^vious- 
ly,  he  had  taken  down  the  temple  of  Ana  and  Iva  be- 
fore alluded  to,  which  had  stood  for  641  years,  bat  was 
then  in  a  ruined  oondilioa.  Hie  fotber  eeeme  to  have 
been  a  great  ctrnqoem,  and  peibapa  wm  the  first  to 
tidae  the  diaiacter  itf  the  Aaqnian  ama,  and  to  gain  % 
foreign  rcfHitotion.  But  whatever  fame  he  acquired  in 
tbia  way  waa  edipeed  by  that  of  his  eon,  who  says  that 
he  won  victories  in  Cappadoda,  Syria,  and  in  the  Me- 
dian and  Armenian  mountains.  Particularly  a  people 
called  Nairi,  who  probably  dwdt  at  the  north-west  of 
Assyria  proper,  are  oofMpicuous  among  bis  conqueats. 
Now  it  ao  ban>ena  that  the  date  tt  ^ia  king  can  be 
llxed  in  a  reoMrkable  way,  by  a  rock  inaeiiptioa  of  Sen- 
nacherib at  Baviin,  which  states  that  a  "nglath-^leaer 
occupied  the  throne  ^  Assyria  418  years  before  the 
tenth  year  of  his  own  reign,  and  as  Sennachwb  was 
reigning  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  eentnry,  this  would  throw  back  the  time 
of  Tit^h-Fileaer'B  reign  to  the  latter  part  of  the  tweUkh 
century  B.C.  We  alao  learn  ftom  this  same  rock  in- 
•eription  that  Tiglatb-Pileeer  waa  himself  defeated  by 
M erodach-adao-akhi,  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  carried 
away  with  him  images  of  certain  Assyrian  god^  show- 
ing that  Babylon  at  this  period  waa  independent  of  As- 
sy ria,  and  a  formidable  rival  (o  her  power.  Of  Asshur- 
bani-pal  I,  the  son  and  suoceawr  of  Tiglatb-Pileeer, 
Botbiog  ia  known.  Onl^  Mie  raoord  of  him  has  been 
hitherto  diacovaed,  and  this  wa*  found  at  Knyunjik. 
This  name  was  softoied  w  oormpted  I7  the  Greeks  into 
Sardanapalus.  After  this  king  a  break  oecnia  in  the 
line  of  auooeasion  which  cannot  be  supplied.  It  is 
thought,  however,  not  to  have  been  long,  as  Aashnr- 
adan-akbi  is  supposed  to  have  begun  to  reign  about 
1060^  and  therefore  to  have  been  ecnteaiporaiy  with 
David.  Thia  monareb,  and  the  three  Un^  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  are  obscure  and  aniraportant,  not  bung 
known  for  anything  else  than  repairing  and  adding  to 
the  palaces  at  Kalah  Shtfgh&L  Their  names  are  Aa- 
abur-danin-i],  Iva-luah  II,  and  T^g^athi-Nln. 

With  the  last  of  these,  however,  AHhur  oeoaed  to 
be  the  royal  residence.  The  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  by  his  son  Anabur^wni-pal  to  Calah,  now 
Buppgaed  to  be  rqtreaented  by  mmrOd,  for^  miles  to 
the  north,  near  the  confinenoe  of  the  vpfm  ZAb  and  the 
Tigris,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  luter  river.  The 
reason  of  this  change  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  thot^bt 
that  it  waa  connected  with  the  extension  of  the  em|Hre 
in  the  direcdon  of  Armenia,  which  would  therefore 
demand  greater  vigilance  in  that  quarter.  This  king, 
Sardanapnhu  II,  pnsbed  bis  eonqnests  to  the  shores  of 
the  HetUterranean,  levied  tribute  of  the  kings  of  Tyre 
and  %don,  and  therefore  perhape  of  Ethbaal,  the  father 
i>f  JezebeL  He  waa  also  the  founder  of  the  north-weu 
palaoe  at  Nimrftd,  which  is  second  only  to  that  of  Sen- 
nacherib, at  Kuyui^ik,  in  magnificence  and  extent.  The 
next  monarch  who  sat  on  the  Assyrian  throne  was 
Sbalnianu-bar,  the  son  of  Sardanapalus.  He  reigned 
thirty-one  years,  spread  his  oonqnesto  farther  than  any 
of  hia  predeeeeaora,  and  recorded  them  on  the  black 
obelisk  now  in  the  British  Muaenm.  In  his  rngn  the 
power  of  the  fitat  Assyrian  empire  seems  to  have  culmi- 


nated. He  oanied  his  victorious  annjr  over  iSi  tbe 
neighboring  countries,  impocing  tribute  upon  all  Baby- 
lonia, Mesopotamia,  Syn»,  Media,  Armenia,  and  the 
aotipWial  kingdoms  of  Hamath  aiid  Damaafus,  Tht 
latter  under  Benbadad  and  Hand  are  alike  oonnwcasi 
among  bis  vanquished  enemiea.  But  what  ia  o(  per*- 
mount  interest  in  the  records  of  this  king  ia  the  idenu- 
fication  in  tbe  second  epsgnph  in  the  above-named  obe- 
lisk of  the  name  of  Jehu  the  king  of  Israel,  who  then  sp. 
pears  as  Yahua  tbe  son  of  Khumri,  and  ia  said  to  ban 
given  the  Assyrian  mooorcfa  tribute  of  gold  and  wlvtf, 
Thia  name  wm  dlacovmd  independeoiiy,  but  alaaoat  ce 
the  aelf-aame  day,  both  by  Dr.  Hiocks  and  cobnd 
Rawliaaoti,  tbe  bttter  being  at  Bagdad  aod  the  forma 
in  the  nwth  of  Ireland.  It  is  snppooed  that  Jehu  u 
called  the  son  of  Khumri  or  Omri,  either  as  bung  kiiif 

Samaria,  tbe  dty  which  Omri  built,  or  aa 
deaoent  from  tbe  founder  of  that  dty  to  atrengtben  lu 
right  to  tbe  tbiwM^  and  poeaibly  even  aa  twiaic  ifamadei 
from  him  on  tbe  mother's  aide. 

Shalmano-bar  was  the  foaader  of  the  central  palan 
at  NtmrAd,  and  probably  rdgned  from  about  900  to  85* 
or  860.  He  was  aucceeded  by  hia  seooikd  aoo  Sbamas 
iva,  his  eldest  having  made  a  revolt  during  the  Ufetimi 
of  his  father,  which  probably  lost  him  the  anooeamx 
and  was  with  didSculty  quelled  by  hii  younger  bmba 
The  annak  of  Sbaniaa4va  extend  only  orw  a  period  o 
four  yean.  At  tbia  time  tbe  bislofy  ia  anveloped  n 
much  obscurity;  but  it  is  probable  that  tbe  reign  a 
Shamaa-iva  laMed  much  longer,  as  it  ia  with  faia  son  ao 
succeasor,  Iva-bish  Hi,  that  tbe  first  Aasyiiao  djmm! 
comes  to  a  dose,  and  the  reigns  of  these  tiro  princes  ar 
all  we  have  to  flU  up  tbe  intwval  frooi  860  to  747,  wbid 
k  about  the  rime  it  IB  aoppoaed  10  have  ended.  Iva-lna 
is  perhape  the  Pol  ^  Scripture.  Ammig  tboae  fm 
whom  he  received  tribute  are  mentioned  the  peo(de  « 
Khinnri,  i.  e.  Samaria ;  and  Henahem  gave  Pul  100 
talents  of  nlver  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  bia  haat 
There  is  a  staUe  of  the  god  Nebo  in  ^e  Britisb  Husem 
which  ia  dedicated  by  the  artist  "to  bis  lord  Iva-los 
and  his  lady  Sammuramit."  This  persoaage  is  in  a 
probability  tbe  Semiramis  of  the  Greeks,  and  her  ag 
remarkably  agrees  with  that  which  Herodotua  aaagi 
her,  via.  fin  generations  prior  to  Niloeria,  who  aeen 
with  htm  to  represent  Nebucbadneuar.  He  alao  speal 
of  her  as  a  Babylonian  princess;  and  eince  Iv»4m 
asseru  that  Assfaur  bad  "granted  him  the  kingdom  < 
Babylon,"  he  may  very  likdy  have  acquired  it  in  rigl 
of  bis  wifo,  or  reigned  ooi^ouitly  with  ber.  But  « 
cannot  here  replace  conjecture  byoetttdnty.  As  we  aa 
dtogether  ignorant  of  the  canaea  which  terminated  tt 
first  Aaqrrian  dynasQr  or  catoblisbed  tbe  aeeond,  tl 
interval  between  both  may  have  been  oondderafale,  ai 
may  account  for  the  difficulty  above  mentioaed  wii 
respect  to  the  period  from  the  death  of  Shahnanu-fa 
and  tbe  end  of  tbe  firu  empire.  Tif^tb-I^leserII,wl 
founded  the  eeoond  empire,  appears  before  us  "witboi 
Gtiher,  without  mother."  Unlike  the  kings  bcAtre  bii 
be  ndraa  bo  parade  ot  hi*  aneeatiy  in  hb  loaoriptiaa 
flromwbicbdmmManeeweinayfkiriyaaaaaie  lhati 
waa  a  usurper.  Much  nnoertainiy  has  ariaen  aboat  d 
date  of  his  sceeerion,  because  he  states  that  he  toe 
tribute  from  Menahem  in  his  eighth  year,  which  vrod 
make  it  RC  667  or  768  (recdved  chronoLogy),  when 
it  ia  more  likely  that  it  was  cwinected  in  sonoe  way  wit 
the  change  of  cvcnta  in  Bd>ylon  that  gave  riae  to  tl 
«B  of  NabonaMar,  «r  747.  However,  as  tbe  Sef>t.  givi 
the  rdgn  of  Maiiaaarih  thirty-Ave  yean  instead  of  flf^ 
five,  this  dindnntioa  ot  twenty  yean  would  exactJ 
rectify  tbe  discrepancy,  or  else  it  is  posrible  that  in  tl 
said  inacription  Menahem  may  be  by  miatake  for  Pdai! 
rince  he  ia  jtnned  with  Bezin,  whom  Scripture  alwa^ 
couples  with  Pekah.  Tbe  annals  of  Tiglath-Piloer 
extend  over  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  and  r«onrd  fa 
wan  against  Ibaopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Mcoia;  beali 
invaded  Baboon,  took  ^e<^n^  of  aepbarvi^m  or  Si] 
pan,  and  alewlhsii^u^lAJilBtfut^t^ia.  It  waa  tb 
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king  vbom  Ahax  met  at  Damtmem  when  be  saw  the 
ihartrf'  which  be  seat  the  patten  to  Urijah  the  priest 
u  Jeiuialein.  Of  Shalmaaeaer,  his  piobahk  auoceaor, 
little  ii  knowD  bat  wtiat  bu  come  down  to  us  in  die 
ncRd  ■amtiT&  His  name  ba*  not  been  found  on  the 
■oanments.  Shalmaneser  twice  invaded  Israel ;  upon 
the  fint  occuion  it  seems  that  Hoahea  the  king  bought 
him  off  by  tribute,  but  subsequently  revolted  upon 
harii^  made  an  alUance  with  Sabaco  or  So,  king  of 
EgyfL.  UpcM  this  ^lalmaneser  again  invaded  Israel, 
■Dd  beaeged  Somalia  for  the  space  of  three  years.  He 
a  sBppoMid  to  have  died  or  to  have  been  deposed  before 
the  tUj  annvndered,  and  to  hare  kit  the  tioal  subjaga- 
tkBsfitlohisBiioessMr.  ThiswasSngon  or  Saiguia, 
whs  esme  to  the  tfamie  in  B.C  721,  was  the  founder  of 
a  iljiiaMj,  and  is  tberefore  anapected  of  being  a  usurper. 
He  ragned  nioet«ea  years  afier  the  captives  of  Sama- 
ria bad  been  brought  to  Assyria ;  he  made  war  against 
Babyloo,  and  perhaps  placed  Metodacb-Baladan  upon 
the  tbraofc  Jdtet  tbis  be  maicbad  in  the  direction 
«f  ssKbem  Syria  and  Egypt.  At  this  time  the  latter 
tamtSty  waa  under  the  d(»ainion  of  Uie  twenty*flftb  or 
Kthiopian  dynasty,  and  would  seem  to  have  recently 
gained  poaaeeaon  of  the  five  Philistine  dties,  according 
to  the  psediction  of  Isa.  xix,  18.  It  is  remaAable  that 
iiugoa  speaks  of  Gaza  as  belonging  to  Egypt,  and  iu 
king  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  at  Bapbia  by  the 
AMfnaa  monarch.  Upon  this  tbe  Egyptian  "  Pha- 
■aoh"  pud  Sugon  tribute  of  gold,  borses,  camda,  etc. 
Afterwards  he  made  war  in  Hamatb,  Cappadoda,  and 
Amtenia,  turning  his  arms  also  against  Mount  Zagroe 
nd  tbe  Medea,  whose  cities  he  colonized  with  his 
I«raditisb  captives.  Later  be  made  a  second  expedi- 
tion into  Syria,  and  took  Asbdod  by  his  Tartan,  or 
(Eenenl  (laa.  xx,  i),  the  king  <^  that  place  flying  to 
Egypt,  which  is  add  to  be  under  the  dominion  of 
IGnkfaa  or  Kentfi.  At  this  time,  also.  Tyre  fell  under 
his  power;  Sofaeequently  be  made  a  second  war  upon 
Babyhioia,  and  drove  Herudacb-Baladan,  who  seenw 
to  have  offended  him,  into  banishment.  Finally,  the 
Gre^  of  Cyprus,  who  are  called  "  the  Nag4  tribes 
of  Tanan"  at  Ionia,  are  named  among  those  who  paid 
him  tribute.  He  ai^MDs  to  bave  reuMived  the  seat  of 
govtrameDt  fivm  Cidah  to  Kbofsabad,  called  fton  him 
Usr^aqpn^  At  tUa  time  tbe  inflnence  of  Egyptian 
tasM  ia  manifart  fai  Assyrian  works  of  art.  Sargonwas 
■■»i''ff»*M  is  the  year  B.C.  703  by  his  son  Sennacherib, 
lie  ftzed  his  govern  tnent  at  Nineveh,  which,  being  now 
grcady  deca^d.  he  etnnpletely  restored,  and  tbm  he 
Inik  tbe  magnificent  structure  discovered  and  exca- 
vated bf  Layard.  In  the  i^win  of  tbe  great  palace 
akma  be  is  said  to  bave  employed  ou  less  than  86(^000 
nsea  among  his  captives  frooa  Chaldna,  Armenia,  and 
etanrbere.  Soinacberib  immediately  after  his  acoesrion 
proceeded  to  Babylon,  where  Uerodach-Baladan  bad 
ooutrived  to  place  hiniaeU'  again  upon  tbe  throne  with 
the  aid  of  tbe  Susianians.  He  fought  a  bloody  battle 
with  UiiB,  in  which  tbe  Babylonian  was  endrely  de- 
featad,  and  tbeo  appointed  Belibas,  or  Eli  bos,  viceroy 
«f  Bafayioo.  In  Us  second  jrcar  be  marcbed  on  the 
■orth  and  east  of  Aaqrria,  and  penetrated  to  certain  Me- 
duB  tribes  whom  be  anerts  to  have  been  quite  nnknows 
to  Us  pndeeeaaora.  Tbe  Phllistinea  also  were  subdued 
if  bim,  and  tbe  kings  of  Egypt  who  fought  with  faim 
aear  |,^^fl^^''  were  worsted.  Lachiih  and  Liboafa  fell 
befavhia  anna,  and  Heaekiab,  at  Jerusalem,  bad  to  par^ 
ctea  pence  bra  Iribate  of  8O0  talents  of  mlver  and  80 
talcats  ef  gokt  (2  Kings  xriii,  18, 14).  This,  however, 
■  mat  irninlf^  in  bis  amiak,  wUeh  extmd  oidy  to  bis 
a^th  ymtr  and  theieface  may  bave  oeearred  snbsfr 
^mt^  Ut^efKnodaiwhyelititieydata.  Intbeyear 
M  he  ^nia  marched  against  Babylon,  ddeated  the 
psr^of  Moodacb-Baladan,  deposed  tbe  viceroy  Belibna, 
whsB  he  had  himself  appointed  three  years  before,  and 
fiaecd  his  own  eldest 800,AashiiT-nadm,apoa  tbe  Ihruoe. 
Vc  knsnr  that  Sennadwrib  leigned  twen^-two  years, 
bacinK  wc  hm  Ids  twenty  Beeond  year  stamped  on  a 


clay  tablet,  but  it  is  nneotatn  when  his  second  expe<U- 
tion  to  Syria  wss  undertaken ;  some,  however,  consider 
his  two  i^rian  ezpedidons  to  have  been  identicaL  The 
object  of  the  seoood  was  to  recover  the  cities  of  Lacfaish 
Slid  Libnab,  which  had  again  IhUen  nodsr  tbe  power 
of  Egj^it.  While  he  was  waning  against  Lachhdi  be 
beard  tk  the  agreement  that  Hesekiah  had  entered  inte 
with  tbe  king  of  Egypt,  and  sent  a  detachment  of  his 
host  against  Jerusalem,  under  Rab^Saris  aAd  Rab-Sha- 
keh.  For  some  reason  which  we'  are  not  told,  these 
generals  (band  it  expedieot  to  retire  ftom  Jerasalem  and 
Jmn  their  master,  who  had  raised  the  siege  of  Lacbish, 
at  IJbnab.  Heanwbile  TMiakah,  tbe  ^iopian,  per- 
haps not  yet  king  of  F^gypt,  advanced  fimn  tbe  south  to 
meet  Seiuia^erib,  and  reinforce  the  Egyptian  party 
against  whom  he  was  contending;  but  before  the  de- 
cisive battle  could  be  fought,  tbe  Angel  of  the  Lord  had 
smitten  in  tbe  camp  of  the  Assyrians  185,000  men. 
Sennacherib,  with  the  rest  of  his  anny,  fled  in  dismi^, 
and  the  Egyptians  perhaps  eommemorated  Ids  disaster 
inthe  manner  rebttedbyHendotns(ii,  141).  Itisnnta 
matter  of  surprise  that  tliis  event  is  unnoticed  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments.  In  all  probability  the  murder  of 
Smnacherib  by  bis  suis  did  not  immediately  follow  his 
defeat  at  litmab,  but  this  also  we  have  oo  means  of 
knowing  from  tbe  Assyrian  records.  He  was  succeeded 
1^  WW  of  his  younger  sons  (not  bis  cUeet,  who  bad 
been  regent  in  Babykn,  and  was  probably  dead),  £ear> 
baddon,  or  Aaahor-akh-iddina.  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  victoiies  and  his  nugniaoent  b(Hldiiq(B.  He 
carried  on  his  father's  war  with  Egypt,  wbidi  country, 
as  well  as  Ethiopia,  he  seems  to  bave  subdued.  He  is 
also  thought  to  have  reigned  in  his  own  person  at  Baby^ 
Ion.  and  perhaps  to  have  held  his  court  indifferenUy 
either  at  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  which  would  account  for 
Manasseh  being  carried  by  the  captains  of  tbe  king  at 
Amyn*  to  Babylon  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11);  hat  in  ELC 
067,  thirteen  years  after  bis  accession,  he  was  succeed- 
ed on  the  throne  of  Babylon  by  Saoedncbinas,  who  was 
either  a  rebel  or  a  viceroy  appointed  by  Esarhaddon. 
About  tbe  year  660  bts  son  AsBbnr4«nt^pal,  or  Sarda- 
napaluB  HI,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Assyria,  and 
with  bim  began  the  Ml  of  the  eminre.  He  may  bave 
r«gned  Un  640;  but  he  feeUy  imiuted  tbe oonquests  of 
bis  predecessors,  and  appears  to  have  contenlad  bimedf 
with  hunting.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  aoa  Aashm- 
emit-ili,  tbe  last  king  of  whom  any  records  have  been 
discovered.  Under  him  As^ria  was  hastening  its 
downfoll,  and  Cyaxaree,  with  his  victorious  lledes,  was 
preparing  for  tbe  final  attack.  If  he  was  not  the  last 
kingjte  was  the  last  but  one,  and  tbe  Saracoeof  Beroeus, 
perhaps  his  iHotber,  may  have  sooceeded  him,  or  else  we 
must  coorider  Saraons  to  be  identical  with  Aasbur^mlt- 
ili,  who  corresponded  in  fate  with  the  warlike  Sarda- 
napalus  «f  tbe  Greeks. 

IIL  Prtatnt  Aunu.— Previous  t»  recent  excavations 
and  researches,  the  nrins  which  occupied  the  presumed 
rite  «(  Nineveh  seemed  to  consist  of  mere  shapeless 
heaps  «r  mounds  of  earth  and  nAUab.  Unlike  tbe 
vast  maeiea  «f  brick  naaomy  wfakh  marii  the  rite  of 
Babyloo,  they  showed  extmaHy  no  signs  of  artificial 
conatnctim,  except  perhaps  here  and  Aere  tbe  traces 
of  a  mde  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks.  Some  of  these 
mounds  were  of  enormous  dimensions,  looking  in  tbe 
distanoe  rather  like  natural  devadmis  than  the  work 
ef  men's  bands.  Upon  and  around  them,  however, 
were  scattered  innnmcnUe  fragments  of  pottery — the 
unerring  e?idenee  of  former  haHtatMus,  Some  bad 
been  oboaen  by  the  scattered  population  of  the  land  as 
ritea  for  vilbigett  «r  for  small  muMmilt  forts,  the  mound 
ilaelf  alfonliiig  means  <tf  refiige  and  d^noe  against  the 
marandil^  parties  of  Bedouins  and  Kurds  which  for 
generations  have  swspt  over  tbe  foce  of  tbe  country. 
The  summits  of  others  were  sown  with  com  or  barley. 
During  the  spring  montba  tbey  were  covered  with  gnm 
and  flowws,  heed  by  tbe  winter  lainar-  T^Anbe  eaU 
these  mounds  "T^ll,'*  the  iIteeeilita^^aBtt>Cd^«^^ 
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peh,"  both  words  ban;  eqniUy  applied  to  natnnl  hille 

«nd  elewtiunB,  and  the  first  having  been  used  in  the 
same  double  sense  by  the  most  ancient  Shemitio  races 
(comp.  Hebrew  ip,  "a  bill,"  "a  mound,"  "a  heap  of 
rubbish"  [Ezek.  iii,  15;  Ezra  ii,  69;  Neb.  vii,  61;  2 
Kings  xix,  12]).  Tbey  are  found  in  vast  numben 
throughout  the  whole  region  watered  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  and  their  coDfiueota,  from  the  Tauma  to  the 
Perrian  Gulf,  They  are  seen,  but  are  leaa  nnmeroiua,  in 
Syria,  parts  of  Asia  Hinor,  and  in  the  plaina  of  Armenia. 
Wherever  they  have  been  examined  they  appear  to 
have  furnished  remains  which  identify  the  period  of 
their  construction  with  that  of  the  alternate  suprem- 
acy of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  empires. 
They  differ  greatly  in  form,  size,  and  height  Some 
are  mere  conical  beapa,  varying  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  flfly  feet  high ;  others  have  a  broad,  flat  sum- 
■nit,  and  very  precipitous,  cliff-like  side*,  furrowed  by 
deep  ravines  worn  by  tbe  winter  rains.  Soch  mounds 
are  espedally  numerous  in  the  region  to  the  east  of  the 
Tigris,  in  which  Nineveb  stood,  and  some  of  them  must 
mark  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  capitaL  There  is  no 
edifice  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  as  forming  part  of 
the  city,  which  we  are  required,  as  in  the  case  of  Baby- 
lon, to  identify  with  any  existing  remains,  except  the 
tomb,  according  to  some,  of  Ninas,  according  to  others, 
ot  Santanapalns,  which  is  recorded  to  have  stood  at  the 
■entrance  of  Nineveh  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  7 ;  Amynt  Frop. 


[ed.  Muner],  p.  186).  The  only 
difficulty  is  to  detmninc  whirh 
ruins  are  to  be  comprised  within 
the  actual  limits  of  tfae  ancient 
city. 

I.  The  nortbein  extremity 
of  the  principal  cc41ection  of 
motmds  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Tigris  may  be  fixed  at  Sbe- 
rlf  Khan,  and  the  Boutbeni  at 
Nimi^td,  about  six  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  jnnetian  of  that 
river  with  the  great  Zab,  the 
ancient  Lycos.  Eastward  they 
extend  to  Kboraabad,  aboat  ten 
miles  north  by  eaat  of  Shertf 
Khan,  and  to  Kanmlcaa,  abnut 
fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Nim- 
T<kd.  Within  the  area  ot  ibis 
irr^vlar  quadrangle  are  to  be 
fuuml,  in  every  direction,  traces 
of  ancient  ediflces  and  of  formn 
population.  It  comprises  vari- 
ous separate  and  distinct  groups 
of  ruins,  four  of  which,  if  iha 
more,  are  the  mnaina  of  forti- 
fied enclosures  or  atrongbolda, 
defended  by  walls  ami  ditche^ 
towen  and  ramparta.  The  prin- 
cipal are;  (1)  the  groap  Imme- 
diately opposite  Hoeul,  includ- 
ing the  great  mounds  of  Kuyoo- 
Jik  (also  called  hy  the  Arabs 
Armushtyah)  and  Kebbt  Yd- 
nos;  (2)  that  near  the  JunctiaB 
of  the  Tigris  and  Zab,  oofnpris- 
ing  the  mounds  of  NimrQd  and 
Atbur;  (8)  Khonabad,  about 
ten  miles  to  the  east  of  the  for- 
mer river;  (4)  Sherlf  Khan, 
about  five  and  a  half  miles  tn 
the  north  of  Kuyunjik ;  and  (5) 
Selamlyah,  three  miles  to  the 
north  of  Nlrorlid.  Other  large 
mounds  are  Baaskukhah,  Ka- 
nmleSB,  where  the  remains  of 
fortified  enclosures  may  peihapi 
be  traced,  Baazani,  Vantmjeh, 
and  Bellawat.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that 
all  these  names  are  comparatively  modem,  dating  frorr 
after  the  Hobammedan  conquest.  The  respective  posi- 
Hon  of  these  ruins  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  map 
We  will  describe  the  most  important, 

(1.)  The  ruins  opposite  Mosul  consist  of  an  emdnson 
formed  by  a  continuous  line  of  mounds,  res«nbKng  ■ 
vast  embankment  of  earth,  but  marking  the  remains  o( 
a  wall,  the  western  face  of  which  is  intemtpted  by  tb* 
two  great  mounds  of  Kuyunjik  and  Nebbi  Tunua.  Tc 
the  east  of  this  enclosure  are  the  remains  of  an  extensivi 
line  of  defences,  consisting  of  moats  and  ramparts.  Tbi 
inner  wall  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle  with  very  un- 
equal sides — the  northern  being  238S  yards,  the  westerr 
or  the  river-face,  4IiS8,  the  eastern  (where  the  wall  ii 
almost  the  segment  of  a  circle)  6800  yards,  and  tbi 
southern  but  little  more  thsn  1000;  altogether  1S,S0( 
yards,  or  seven  English  miles  and  four  furlongs.  Tht 
present  height  of  this  earthen  waU  is  between  forty  ant 
fifty  feet.  Here  and  there  a  mound  more  lofty  thar 
the  rest  covers  the  remains  of  a  tower  or  a  gateway 
The  walls  appear  to  have  been  originally  faced,  at  lean 
to  a  certain  height,  with  stone  masonry,  some  remalm 
of  which  have  been  discovered.  The  mound  of  Kuyan- 
jik  is  of  irregular  form,  being  nearly  square  at  the  south- 
west comer,  and  ending  almost  in  a  point  at  the  north- 
east.  It  is  abont  1800  yards  in  length,  by  600  in  iti 
greatest  width;  its  greatest  height  is  96  feet,  anc 
its  sides  are  predpitous,  with  occaaional  deep  ravina 
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or  watmonnea,  Th«  sammit  is  nesriy  flat,  bat  falls 
from  the  west  to  the  e*8t.  A  small  village  formerly 
(U»d  npoo  it,  but  has  of  late  years  been  abandoned, 
lite  Kboer,  ft  narrow  but  deep  and  alugf^  stream, 
iweepa  around  the  southrm  side  of  the  mound  on  its 
way  to  jmn  the  Tigris.  Andently  dividing  itself  into 
fro  bnopbea,  it  oompkldy  surrounded  Kuyunjik. 
SeUi  Yuana  is  oonnderaUy  amallei  than  Kuytu^ik, 
Umg  ibont  680  yards  1^  480^  and  oocupying  an  area 
of  about  40  acres.  In  height  it  is  about  the  same.  It 
ii  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  depression 
in  the  snilace.  Upon  it  is  a  Turooman  village  contain- 
ing the  ^xxrrypbal  t<Hnb  of  Jonah,  and  a  burisl-ground 
bdd  in  gnat  sanctity  by  Hofaanunedans  £tom  its  vicinity 
to  this  BBCied  ediSce.  Remains 
of  entnooes  or  gateways  hava 
been  diacovered  in  the  noitb-  — -- 
em  and  eastern  walls  (6  and  e). 
Tbe  Tigris  fimnerly  ran  beneath 
ibe  western  wall,  and  at  the  foot 
of  tiie  two  great  mounds.  It  is 
MV  about  a  mile  distant  from 
tbeiBgbutduring  very  hi|^  ^ring 
lluoda  it  sometimes  niacbea  its 
andent  bed.  Tbe  western  boe 
oflbeeoctosnre  (a)wastbit8pro- 
ttctcd  1^  the  river.  The  north- 
«n  and  soulbern  faces — b  and 
d—wtm  strengthened  by  deep 
and  broad  moats.  Tbe  esstem  (c),  being  most  accessible 
lu  an  eoemyt  Biot  ■dmgf^  fbrtifled,  and  pnaents 
tberemaiiisofa'veryelaborate^yBtemofdefoDoes.  Tbe 
Khoar,  hefuie  entering  the  encloeure,  which  it  divides 
iaio  two  nearly  equal  part^  ran  for  some  distance  almost 
I<uiUel  to  it  (/"),  and  supplied  the  place  of  an  artifidal 
ditdi  for  aboothalfthe  length  ofthe  eastern  wall  Tbe 
mDaioder  of  the  wall  was  protected  by  two  wide  moats 
(iyed  by  the  stream,  the  si^y  itf  water  bong  Kgnlated 


most  the  whole  length  of  tbe  eastern  face,  joining  tfae 
moat  on  tbe  south.  An  enormous  outer  rampart  of 
earth,  still  in  some  places  above  eighty  feet  in  height 
(t),  completed  tfae  defences  on  this  side.  A  few  mounds 
outside  this  rampart  probably  mark  the  sites  of  detached 
towers  or  fortified  poata.  This  elaborate  system  of 
fortifications  was  singularly  well  devised  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy.  It  is  ranaifcaUe  that  within  tbe 
encloeure,  with  tbe  exception  of  Kayoqfik  and  Nebbi 
Yunus,  no  mounds  or  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the 
soil  denote  ruins  of  any  uxe.  Tbe  ground  is,  however, 
strewed  in  every  direction  with  fragments  of  brick,  pot- 
tery, and  the  usual  signs  of  andent  population. 
(2.)  NimrOd  conuats  oS  a  similar  encloaure  of  con- 
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bv  dams,  of  wbidi  traces  still  exist  In  addition,  one 
utmoK  ramparts  of  earth  ware  thrown  up,  and  a  moat 
ezearattd  between  tbe  inner  walls  and  the  Kboer,  the 
(Mem  bank  of  which  was  very  conuderably  raised  by 
Brtiirial  means.  Below,  or  to  tbe  south  of  the  stream, 
a  Atfd  fcreaiD,  excavated  in  tbe  compact  conglomerate 
lu^aad  aboiit  two  hnndicd  Aet  Imadi extended  at- 


Hoaud  of  NturQd. 

seculive  mounds — the  remains  of  andent  walls.  The 
system  of  defences  however,  very  inferior  in  impor- 
tance and  completeoeas  to  that  of  Kuyunjik.  The  in- 
die* tions  of  towers  occur  at  regular  inter\-alB ;  106  may 
still  be  traced  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides.  The 
area  forms  an  irregular  square,  about  2881  yards  by 
2096,  containing  about  1000  acres.  The  northern  and 
eastern  udes  were  defended  by  moats,  the  western  and 
southern  walls  by  tbe  river,  which  obm  flowed  im- 
mediatdy  beneath  them.  On  the  south-weat- 
em  &ce  is  a  great  mound,  700  yards  by  400, 
and  covering  aboot  60  acres,  with  a  cone  or 
pyramid  of  earth  about  140  feet  high  rising  in 
the  north-western  comer  of  it.  At  tbe  south- 
eastern angle  of  tbe  endosure  is  a  group  of 
b^y  mounds  called  by  tbe  Arabs,  after  Nim- 
rod's  lieutenant,  Athur  (comp.  Gen.  x,  11). 
AceonUng  to  the  Arab  geographers  this  name 
at  one  time  applied  to  idl  the  ruins  of  mmrAd 
(Layaid,  ffm.  and  iu  Remamt,  it,  246,  note). 
Within  tbe  endosure  a  few  slight  trr^ulari- 
ties  in  tbe  soU  mark  the  sites  of  andent  hab- 
itations, but  there  are  no  indicstions  of  rains 
of  buildings  of  any  size.  Fragments  of  Mck 
and  pottery  abound.  The  Tigris  is  now  one 
and  a  half  miles  distsnt  from  the  mounds,  but 
sometimes  reaches  them  during  eztiaordlnarv 
floods. 

(S.)  Tbe  enclosure-walls  of  Khorssbad  form 
a  square  of  about  2000  yards.  Tbey  show  tbe 
remains  of  towers  and  gateways.  There  are 
apparently  no  traces  of  moats  or  ditches.  The 
mound  wltich  ^ves  its  name  to  this  group  of 
ruins  rises  on  tibe  north-west  fiwe.  It  mi(y  be 
divided  into  two  paru  or  rtages,  tbe  upper 
about  660  feet  square  and  SO  feet  high,  and  the 
lower,  adjoining  it,  about  1850  by  800.  Its 
summit  was  formerly  occupied  by  an  Arab 
village.  In  one  comer  there  is  a  pyramid  or 
cone,  dmilar  to  that  at  Nimrfld,  but  verj-  infe- 
rior in  lieigbt  and  rise.  Within  tfae  interior 
at«  a  few  mounds  marking  the  dtes  of  propylsea  and 
similar  detached  monnroenis,  but  no  traces  of  consider- 
able buildings.  These  ruins  were  known  to  the  early 
Arab  geographers  by  tbe  name  of  "  Sara&n,"  probably 
a  traditional  corruption  of  the  name  of  Sargon,  the  king 
who  founded  the  palaces  discovered  tliere.w 
(4.)  Sharif  Khan,  so  cal^'^"^iBi£^^]i^^ 
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a^gfiborbood,  fiomliti  of  ■  glOap  of  moondB  of  no  greit 
size  when  compared  with  other  AsByrian  miiu,  and 
without  traces  of  an  outer  walL  Sebimtyth  is  an  en- 
closure of  irr^^ular  form,  sitoated  npoci  a  high  bank 
overlooking  the  Tigris,  about  5000  yards  in  drcott,  and 
containing  an  area  <rf  about  410  acres,  apparently  once 
aumuttded  by  a  ditch  or  nxwl.  It  oontains  no  tnoond 
at  nrin,  and  ev«n  the  earthen  fampart  which  marka  the 
walb  has  ia  many  places  neariy  diniq>eared.  The  name 
is  derived  from  an  Arab  town  once  of  some  importance, 
but  now  reduced  to  a  miserable  village  inhabited  by 
TurcomansL 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  discoveries  which,  of  late 
years,  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  history  and 
condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  were 
made  in  the  miiia  of  Nimrfld,  Ruyunjik,  and  Khombad. 
The  first  traveller  who  carefully  examined  the  supposed 
site  of  the  city  was  Hr.  Rich,  (bnnerty  polidcal  agent 
for  the  East  India  Company  at  Bagdad :  but  his  inves- 
tigaUoDS  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  Kuyunjik  and 
the  surrounding  mounds,  of  which  he  made  a  sun'ey  in 
1830.  Fnm  them  he  obtained  a  few  relics,  such  as  in- 
scribed pottery  and  bricks,  cylinders,  and  gems.  Some 
time  liefiire  a  bass-relief  representing  men  and  tnimab 
had  been  discovered,  but  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
MohauMnedans.    He  subsequently  visited  the  mound 

Nimrftd,  of  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  make 
more  than  a  hasty  examination  (NamMve  of  a  Ren~ 
dence  in  Kurdialan,  ii,  181).  Several  travellers  described 
the  ruins  after  Mr,  Rich,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
ex[dore  tbem  systematically  until  M.  Botta  was  ap- 
pt^ted  neseh  cniaul  at  Mosol  In  1848.  While  exe»- 
vating  in  the  mound  of  Khombad,  to  whieh  he  had 
been  directed  by  a  peasant,  he  discovered  a  row  of  uf^ 
right  alabaster  slabs,  forming  the  panelling  or  skirting 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  a  chamber.  This  cham- 
ber was  found  to  communicate  with  others  of  similar 
construetton,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  re- 
ntaioB  of  an  edifice  of  conriderabk  tize  were  buried  in 
the  mound.  The  Fteneh  government  having  given  the 
neceaaaiy  funds,  the  ruins  were  fully  explored.  They 
consiaied  of  the  lower  part  of  a  number  uf  halls,  rooms, 
and  passages,  for  the  most  part  wainscoted  with  slabs 
of  coarse  gray  alabaster,  sculptured  with  figures  in  re- 
lief, the  principal  entrances  being  formed  by  colossal 
human^ieaded  winged  bulls.  No  remains  of  exterior 
architecture  of  any  great  importance  were  discovered. 
The  calcined  limestone  and  the  great  accumulation  of 
charred  wood  and  charcoal  showed  that  the  building 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Its  upper  part  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  its  general  plan  could  only  be  restored 
by  the  remains  of  the  lower  Mory,  The  ctdlection  of 
Assyrian  iculp  tores  in  the  Louvre  camefkom  these  ruins. 


The.  ezcaTitioas  subsequently  carried  on  by  MV. 
Place  and  Fresnel  at  Khorsabad  led  to  the  discovery,  in 
the  enclosure  below  the  platform,  of  propy-Uea,  flanked 
by  colossal  human-headed  bulls,  and  of  other  detached 
buildings  forming  the  approaches  to  the  palace,  and  slco 
of  some  of  the  giUxways  in  the  encloeore-waUs,  orna- 
mented with  dmilar  mythic  figures. 

M.  Botta's  discoveries  at  Khoraahad  were  followed  by 
those  of  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimr^ld  and  Kuyuojik,  made 
between  the  years  1845  and  1850.  The  mound  of  Nim- 
rfld  was  found  to  contain  the  ruins  of  several  distinct 
edifices,  erected  at  different  periods — materials  for  the 
construction  of  the  latest  having  been  taken  from  an 
earlier  building.  The  most  ancient  stood  at  the  north- 
west comer  oif  the  |datform,  the  most  recent  at  the 
aouth-east.  In  genual  idan  and  in  ccmstmclioB  tb^ 
resembled  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad  —  coosiatiiig  ^a 
number  of  halls,  chamhers,  and  galleries,  paikelled  with 
scu^tured  and  inscribed  alabaster  slabs,  and  opening 
one  into  the  other  by  doorwajra  genendly  formed  by 
paiis  of  colossal  human-headed  winged  bulls  or  lionit. 
The  exterior  architecture  could  nM  be  tiaced.  The 
lofty  oona  or  pyramid  of  earth  adjoining  this  e£fice 
covered  the  ruins  of  a  building  the  basement  of  which 
was  a  square  of  166  feet,  and  counsted,  to  the  height  of 
20  feet,  of  a  solid  mass  of  sun-dried  hricka,  ftoed  on  the 
four  ddee  by  blocks  of  stone  carefully  squared,  bevelled, 
and  adjusted.  This  stone  fadng  nngnlarly  etMogh  co- 
incides exactly  with  the  height  asugned  by  Xenopbon 
to  the  stone  plinth  of  the  walls  (^Anab,  iti,  4),  and  is 
surmounted,  as  be  describes  the  plinth  to  have  been, 
by  a  anpentmctnre  of  bricks,  oeoriy  vnty  kiln^Mimei 
bvidk  bearing  an  inseriptimi.  Upon  tbia  solid  snb- 
struetnre  tttm  probably  rose,  as  in  the  Babylonia^ 
temples,  a  succession  of  platforms  or  stages,  dinaimsbing 
in  lize,  the  highest  having  a  shrine  or  altar  upon  it 
(Layard,  A'in.  oncj  Bab.  ch.  v).  A  vaulted  chamber  tm 
galkry,  100  feH  long,  6  broad,  and  12  high,  Grossed  the 
centre  of  the  monnd  on  a  level  with  the  snmniit  of  the 
stone-masonry.  It  had  evidently  been  broken  into  and 
rifled  of  its  contents  at  some  remote  period,  and  magf 
have  been  a  royal  sepulchre — the  tomb  of  Ninns  el 
SardonapoluB,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  Ninev^ 
It  is  the  tower  described  by  X<>n<^hon  at  Larisaa  as  be* 
ing  1  plethron  (lOO  feet)  broad  and  2  plethra  high.  If 
appears  to  have  been  raised  by  the  son  of  the  king  w|m 
built  the  north-west  palace,  and  whose  name  in  the  c«. 
neiform  inscriptkma  is  anppoaed  to  he  identified  witM 
that  of  SardanapaluB.  Shalminnbar  or  ShalmancMd 
the  builder  of  this  tomb  or  tower,  also  erected  in  tn 
centre  of  the  great  mound  a  second  palace,  which  apl 
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HoKoni  WM  round  aioong  ita  rains.  On  the  weet  face 
of  the  mound,  and  adjoining  the  c«itra  palace,  are  the 
Rmains  at  a  third  edifice,  built  by  the  grandaou  of  Shal- 
mamibariWhoae  nune  it  read  lTa>luih,  and  who  is  ba- 
liendtobetheFiiloftbeHalmwScriptarea.  Itcon- 
taaed  some  impoitant  inscribed  sUbe,  but  no  scalptuKS. 
Eaohaddon  idsed  (about  B.C  680)  at  the  •oulh-west 
cdner  of  the  |datform  another  royal  abode  of  conud- 
enble  extent,  but  conttnicted  principally  of  materials 
Iraigbt  from  his  predeccMor's  palaces.  In  the  opponte 
«  iMth-«Mt  eoraa  are  the  niiiu  of  a  still  later  palace 
baflt  by  his  grandma  AaAiiMmit-ill,  very  inferior  in 
Mzc  and  in  splendor  to  other  Assyrian  edifices.  Its 
tMms  wen  small ;  it  appears  to  have  had  no  great  hallo, 
and  the  chambers  were  panelled  with  slabs  of  common 
atnae,  without  sculpture  or  inscriptions.  Some  impor- 
tsst  detaehed  f^orea,  believed  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
tiittflrical  Semirsmia,  were,  however,  found  in  its  niins. 
At  the  aouth-weit  comer  of  the  mound  of  Kuyunjik 
Kood  a  palaoa  built  hf  Seooacberib  (about  B.a  700), 
tssetti&ag  in  rize  and  in  magnifleenee  of  decoration  all 
osben  IdthCTto  explored.  It  occupied  neariy  100  acres, 
AUwegh  moeh  of  the  boilding  yet  remains  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  much  has  altogether  perished,  about  60 
Qonrta,  halls  (some  neariy  150  feet  square),  rooms,  aad 
passagti  (one  300  feet  long)  have  been  discovered,  all 
paaeiled  with  senlptiired  dabs  of  alabaster.  The  en- 
traneas  to  the  edifice  and  to  the  (ffincipal  chambers 
were  flanked  by  groups  of  winged  human-beaded  lions 
sad  balb  of  cotossal  proportions — some  neariy  20  feet  in 
height ;  tl  portals  thus  ftmned  were  excavated  by  Mr, 
l^anL  A  aecond  palace  was  erected  on  the  same  plat- 
Una  1^  the  son  of  fisarhaddon,  the  third  king  of  the 
aaae  of  Saidanapalua,  In  it  were  discovered  scalptureB 
ef  great  interest  and  beauty,  among  them  the  seriea  lep- 
meaiiiia  the  Ikm-hont  now  in  the  British  Mnseum. 
Owing  to  the  saDdlty  attributed  bj  MohanmiedaiM  to 
the  soppoeed  tomb  of  Jonah,  great  diiEcnlties  were  ex- 
paieneed  in  examimag  the  mound  npon  which  It  staodh 
A  Aafk  sunk  within  the  walls  of  a  private  bouse  led  to 
the  tfiseurcry  of  seulptined  slabs ;  and  excavations  sub- 
Kqaendy  carried  on  1^  i^ents  of  the  Tnrlcish  govern- 
Mat  proved  that  they  formed  part  of  a  palace  erected 
by  Eaarfaaddoa.  Two  entranoea  or  gateways  in  the 
SRM  eadowre-waDa  have  been  excavated — one  (at  b 
SB  plan)  flankrd  by  coloasal  human-beaded  bulls  and 
hnan  figima.  They,  as  well  as  the  walls,  appear,  ao- 
owffi^  to  the  inscriptkma,  to  have  been  oonstnicted  by 
flrnasihiiili  No  propylna  or  detached  buildings  have 
a  yet  bmdiaeoTcnd  within  the  flDdoannu  AtSbeilf 


Kban  are  the  raiiia  of  a  temple,  but  no  scnlptnred  stabs 
have  been  dog  up  there.  It  waa  AkuuImI  by  Senna- 
cherib, and  added  to  by  hia  grandsiMi.  At  Selamlyah 
no  remains  of  buUdings  aar  any  fragmoita  of  sculpture 
or  inscriptions  have  been  discovered. 

8.  The  moat  recent  expkwv  In  this  field  isHr.  George 
Smith,  ctf  the  British  Hnaeuin.  The  commencement  of 
Ur.  Smith's  studies  and  reaearebea  in  the  field  of  As- 
syrian archiBOlogy  jvactioally  toA  jdace  in  the  year 
1866,  when  he  engaged  in  the  examination  of  Sir  IIeni>' 
Rawlinson'e  casts  and  fragments  of  inscriptions  in  the 
British  Uoseum,  with  a  view  to  the  eluddation  of  sev- 
eral questioDS  in  the  Old-TesUment  histny.  He  fint 
lighted  upon  a  curious  inscription  of  Shahnaneaer  11, 
giving  an  account  of  Um  war  against  Hazael,  king  of 
Syria,  and  relating  that  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  Shalmaneser  when  be  received  tribute  from  Jehu. 
His  next  labors  were  devoted  to  the  cylinders  contain- 
ing the  history  of  ABBhur>4)aiti-pal,  the  Sanlanapalus  of 
the  Greeks.  The  annals  <rf  this  monarch  were  then  in 
considerable  oonfusion,  but  by  dint  of  patient  compari- 
son of  the  various  co^im,  Hr.  Smith  at  length  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  a  fair  text  of  the  earlier  part  of  these 
inscriptions.  FniBoing  his  inrestigaUana,  be  discorer- 
ed  several  important ftagmenta of tbeannldsofTiglath- 
Pileser,  containing  notices  of  Azariah,  king  of  Judah, 
and  of  Pekah  and  Hoahea,  kings  of  Isra^  In  the 
course  of  four  years  he  had  discovered  new  portions  of 
the  Assyrian  canon,  several  accoonts  of  the  eariy  con- 
quest of  Babylonia  by  the  Elamites,  and  a  religious 
calendar  of  the  Aaa^rians,  in  which  every  month  is 
divided  into  four  weeks,  and  the  seventh  days  marked 
out  as  Sabbaths,  in  which  no  work  waa  to  be  performed. 
During  1870  he  was  occupied  with  preparing  the  large 
work  on  the  bistoiy  of  Asshu^bani-pal,  giving  tiie 
cuneiform  texts,  transcriptions,  and  traiislations,  which 
was  published  in  1871'.  In  1872  Mr.  Smith  discovered 
the  tablets  containing  the  Cbaldaan  account  of  the  Del- 
uge, which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  interest  taken  in  these  discoveries  prompted  the 
proprietors  of  the  London  TV/e^ropA  newsp^r  to  ad- 
vance the  sun  of  one  thousand  guineas  for  fresh  re- 
searches at  Nineveh,  Mr.  Smith  to  conduct  the  expedi- 
tion. He  accordingly  started  from  London  Jan.  20, 
1878.  and  on  March  2  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 
After  an  excorrion  to  Bagdad  and  Babyhm,  he  returned 
to  Nineveh  about  April  1,  and  commenced  excavations 
on  the  monnd  of  Nimrfid  on  the  third  of  that  month. 
His  work  at  first,  which  was  on  a  small  scale,  was  di- 
rected to  the  temple  of  Nebo.  Here  he  discovered 
some  inscriptims,  but  most  of  them  were  duplicates  of 
texts  already  known.  Excepting  the  stone  basement 
of  the  temple  and  a  few  chambers  around  it,  tiie  whole 
was  in  a  ruinous  condition.  After  the  aty  had  declined, 
this  part  of  the  mound  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a 
granary,  A  large  tonod  was  burrowed  through  the  walls 
and  chambers  on  the  eastern  face.  This  was  found 
packed  with  grain,  black  and  rotten  from  age.  In  the 
central  part  excavationa  bad  been  made  for  tombs, 
destroying  conraderable  portions  of  the  temple.  The 
more  prominent  parts  of  the  building  were  of  large 
square  red  blocks  of  itooe  at  the  bottom,  and  sun-dried 
bricks  at  the  top.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  stood 
a  cokieeal  figure  of  Nebo,  with  crossed  arms,  in  the  at- 
titude of  meditation.  In  one  of  the  eastern  chambers 
Hr.  Smith  discovered  a  fragment  of  the  reign  of  Tig- 
latb-I41eser,  but  thoe  was  nothing  else  of  great  interest 
in  the  neighborbood.  Muty  of  the  inscriptions  have 
suffered  very  much  rinoe  the  excavatiMiB  of  Mr.  Layard. 
The  explorations  at  NhnrAd  w«e  closed  on  8, 
withoat  any  important  results,  and  Hr.  Smith  proceed- 
ed to  prepare  for  his  researches  among  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  opporite  the  town  of  HosoL  After  commenc- 
ing operations  on  one  of  these  mounds,  with  a  view  to 
recover  inscribed  terra-cotta  taUet^  MT,,Smitli .found 
several  vahMble  imi^Sm'^m\3^t^FS^li^  de- 
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grce  w  compenMlion  tar  his  iabvn.  Hacfa  to  hU  Mr- 
prise,  one  or  the  fngnMou  ccmuined  che  greater  pac- 
tion of  serenteen  lines  oT  inscription  belonging  to  the 
first  column  of  the  Chaldaan  aocoont  of  the  Deluge,  fit- 
ting into  the  only  place  where  there  was  a  serious  blank 
in  the  attny.  Amoag  other  disoorafies  were  a  small 
taUet  oT  Eaarbaddun,  king  of  Assyria,  soom  new  frsg- 
menla  of  one  of  the  historical  cylinders  (tf  Asrimr-baui- 
pal,  and  a  curious  ftagmeut  of  the  history  of  Sargon, 
king  of  Assyria,  relating  to  his  expedition  against  Ash- 
dod.  On  the  same  fragment  was  a  part  of  the  Ust  of 
Median  chieft  wbo  paid  tribnie  to  Sargon.  Part  of  an 
inscribed  cylintterof  Seonaeberib^and  half  of  an  amulet 
in  onyx,  with  tbe  tuune  and  titles  of  this  moaarch,  were 
subsequently  found,  widi  impleiDents  of  bronze,  iron,  and 
glsM.  There  was  part  of  a  crystal  throne,  a  moat  mag- 
nificent article  of  furniture,  closely  resembling  in  shape 
the  bronse  tbrme  discorered  by  iSi.  Layard  at  NimrQd. 
Near  the  close  of  bis  excavations,  while  preparing  to 
return  to  England,  Mr.  Smith  disinterred  a  fragment  of 
a  curious  Byllabary,  divided  into  four  perpendicular 
columns.  In  the  fint  column  was  ginn  the  phonet- 
ic value  of  the  cnndfotm  chatacterst  tbe  characters 
themselves  were  written  in  tbe  second  column;  tbe 
third  column  contained  the  names  and  meanings  of  the 
signs;  while  the  fourth  column  gave  the  words  and 
ideas  which  it  represented.  The  wwk  was  brought  to 
a  close  on  Jnne  9,  and  on  the  same  day  Hr.  Smith 
started  on  bis  retora  jonriMy  to  Eanpei  with  the  an- 
tiquities which  he  had  collected. 

The  arrival  of  the  antiquitiea  in  England  called  forth 
great  interest  in  the  results  of  the  expedition,  and  tbe 
trusteea  of  tbe  British  Museum  directed  Hr.  Smith  to 
return  to  Moaul,  setting  aside  a  sum  of  £1000  for  the 
enterprise.  On  this  oocauon  he  left  London  Nov.  26, 
1878,  and,  traveniog  his  former  route,  arrived  at  Alez- 
andretta  on  Dec.  9.  He  arrived  at  Mosul  Jan.  1, 1874, 
and  at  ones  engaged  a  number  of  men  to  dig  over 
the  earth  oa  the  spot  of  the  hut  yeai^  «cavati<»is. 
Soon  aderwards  they  commenced  work  on  tbe  mound, 
bringing  a  fine  fragment  of  a  tablet  and  a  bronze  figure 
as  the  first-fruits  of  the  excavation.  In  S{Kte  uf  tbe 
embanassments  caused  by  the  Turkish  t^cials,  Mr. 
Smith  continued  the  woric  of  excavation  with  great 
diligence  and  with  considerable  aooocasi  Remains  of 
scnlptnres  were  discovered  with  inscriptions  from  the 
temples  of  Nebo  and  Merodacb.  There  were  also  in- 
scriptions from  Shalmaneser  I,  king  of  Assyria,  record- 
ing that  he  founded  the  palace  of  Nineveh ;  and  mixed 
up  with  these  were  remains  of  inscripUons  belonging 
to  tbe  same  monarch,  suting  that  he  restored  the  tem- 
ple of  Isbtar.  From  the  same  spot  came  inscriptions 
of  his  son,  Tugulti-ninip,  tbe  conqueror  of  BabyliHiia, 
rdadng  that  he  also  restored  the  temple  of  Ishtar,  and 
inscriptions  of  a  similar  purport  of  Che  aHuarcbs  As- 
shumazii^pal  and  Shalmaneser  II.  Some  cnrioos  speci- 
mens  of  pottery,  ornamented  with  figures  laid  oo  the 
day,  were  found  near  the  same  spot.  Between  the 
chambers  in  the  centre  of  the  mound  and  tbe  eastern 
edge  there  were  fragments  of  a  palace  and  temple. 
The  remidns  of  the  temple  were  most  of  them  found  in 
a  square  chamber,  seemingly  of  later  date,  built  up  of 
stones  from  the  Assyrian  buildings  near  it.  All  along 
the  walls  were  plaood  small  square  slabs  with  inscrip- 
tions of  Assbar^bani-psl,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of 
Nineveh,  none  of  them  in  their  original  position.  Near 
this  chamber  were  fragments  of  an  obelisk  in  black 
stone  built  into  a  later  wall,  and  many  fragments  of  a 
palace  which  stood  in  the  neighborhood.  Among 
tb«B  was  an  inseriptkn  of  a  king  of  Assyria,  BiC 
1170,  and  several  fVagmenta  ftma  aculptuced  walk  rep- 
resenting procesdons  of  warriors.  Near  one  comer  of 
the  palace  was  found  the  head  of  a  female  divinity,  the 
hair  arranged  in  bunches  of  curls  on  each  side,  the  face 
exhibiting  the  usual  corpulent  style  of  Assj'rian  female 
beauty.    Among  other  fragments  was  the  opening  por- 

'U  of  a  copy  from  an  early  Babykniian  inaeripdon, 


giving  tbe  names  of  rix  new  Babylonian  kings,  and 
some  curious  details  of  early  Babylonian  history.  At 
a  subsequent  date  was  found  a  new  portioii  of  the  sixth 
tablet  of  the  I>elage  series. 

Tbe  principal  excavation  was  eairted  on  orer  what 
Layard  calls  tbe  library -cfaamber  of  the  aouth-wcst 
palace.  Upon  removing  the  top  earth  from  ■  aeerion 
of  tbe  palace  aroand  the  region  <^  tbe  Ubraiy-chamber, 
Mr.  Smith  was  rewarded  with  a  varied  itf  diacoverie* 
of  a  valnid)le  character.  At  fint  nothing  turned  up  but 
modem  objects,  coins,  pottery,  and  glass,  but  on  going 
deeper  tbe  Assyrian  cimeilbrai  tablets  were  of  fireqntnt 
occurreocb  In  hoat  of  one  of  tbe  eatranoea  Mr.  SinUh 
discovered  the  lintel  of  a  door-way,  formed  ot  m  bkwk 
of  stone  six  feet  long,  and  sculptured  along  the  face. 
In  the  centre  was  an  ornamental  cup  or  vase  with  two 
bandies;  on  each  ride  stood  a  winged  griffin  or  dragon; 
and  over  tbe  cup  and  tbe  dragon  was  an  onuuDent  of 
houeysucUea.  This  curious  lintel  is  the  first  Attytisn 
object  of  the  kind  which  has  been  discovered,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  when  lifted  out  of  tbe  excavatioo  it  ex- 
cited a  thfiU  of  [dcasute.  Many  fkagmoits  were  found 
along  the  floor  of  a  long  gaUeiy,  indwiUng  syllabaries, 
bilingual  lists,  and  mythological  and  bisturiotl  tablets. 
There  was  a  beautiful  bronze  Assyrian  fork,  with  two 
prongs  joined  by  an  ornamental  shoulder  to  a  shad  of 
spiral  work,  ending  in  the  head  of  an  aaa.  This  is  a 
unique  spedmen  <rf'  As^nian  work,  and  shows  tbe  ad- 
vance <tf  the  poopk  in  the  reflnemcnta  irf  life.  Keart^ 
was  found  part  of  a  eurioos  asundabe  and  fragmenla  of 
the  history  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  B.C  722.  In 
one  place,  below  the  level  of  the  fioor,  Mr.  Smith  dis- 
covered a  fine  fragment  of  tbe  history  of  Aaahur-bani- 
pal,  containing  new  and  CHrious  nutter  relatini;  to  bis 
Egyptian  wars,  and  to  the  affairs  of  Gygea,  king  of 
Lydia.  FriHn  this  part  of  the  palace  be  also  gained 
the  shoulder  <rf  a  cokMSal  statue,  with  an  inacriptioa  of 
AMhur-bani-pal.  In  another  »pot  he  obuined  m  bone 
spoon,  and  a  fragment  of  «  taUet  with  the  hiatoiy  uf 
the'  seven  evil  spirits.  Near  this  waa  found  a  bnxua 
style,  with  which  the  cimeiform  tablets  were  probably 
impressed.  In  another  part  of  tbe  excavation  there 
were  tbe  remains  of  urystal  and  alabaster  vaaea;,  and 
specimens  of  the  royal  seal.  One  of  these  waa  a  clay 
imptessiun  of  the  seal  of  Saigon,  king  of  Assyria. 

Mr.  Smith  left  Mosul  oa  April  4,  tfid  after  various 
interestmg  excursions  arrived  at  Alexandria  toward 
the  end  of  May,  and  finally  reached  London  on  June  9. 
The  moat  important  result  of  the  expedition  was  tbe 
recovery  of  new  tablets  containing  the  Cbaldau  ac- 
count of  the  Deluge.  There  is  still  much  required  u> 
complete  the  series,  but  in  their  present  state  they  form 
one  of  the  most  remailuble  collections  of  inscriptiona 
yet  discovered.  The  whole  nnmber  of  inacriptions  di*- 
an-ered  by  Hr.  Smith,  during  tbe  fimr  months  ia  which 
be  waa  engaged  in  excavation,  amounted  to  over  8000, 
besides  many  other  objects  of  great  arclueol^ical  in- 
terest. In  D»ny  instances  they  comprised  very  im- 
portant texts  and  antiquities.  Tbe  majority  of  tbe 
fragments  form  parts  of  texts  of  which  the  other  por- 
tions were  alraady  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  new 
fragments  afford  data  for  the  completion  or  eiUax|^ 
ment  of  those  inacriptioos.  In  do  branch  uf  eiin«iffw, 
inqoiry  have  the  late  researches  added  mora  to  outj 
knowledge  than  in  tbe  early  Babylonian  histot>-.  It  ia 
uncertain  how  far  back  the  records  of  Babylonia  ex- 
tend, and  the  lists  of  kings  are  too  imperfect  to  affoi^ 
materials  for  the  constniction  of  a  satiActory  schema 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  reach  op  to  tba 
24th  oentorjr  ECL,  and  some  scbcdais  are  of  opini<^ 
that  they  stretch  neariy  two  thousand  years  beyond 
that  time;  but  it  will  probably  require  many  expe^ 
dons  to  the  country  in  order  to  ascertain  its  primiUiri 
history.  Tbe  new  inscripUons  Aivor  the  o{Hnian  thmt 
tbe  country  gained  a  prominent  place  in  the  worU 
much  earlier  than  some  ha«  supopse^  ■  /  Valuable  HbH 
have  been  added^tf his««y  coW 
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VBpcnrT  witb  the  kings  of  Jndah  wid  IsneL  On  tbe 
fvpmtin  chionblof^  of  the  AmyrUn  and  Jewish 
Ungdoms,  Ur.  Smith's  expeditionB  hare  idded  nothing 
<w  preriooi  knowledge.  Of  the  later  Babylonian 
fud-ltbe  time  of  Nebuchadnesxar  and  his  succewore 
-then  are  s  few  new  dated  documents  and  some  nse- 
[«i  ioMtiptioos  belonging  to  the  succeeding  Penlan 
^npire.  The  most  Talnable  of  the  later  inscriptions 
» itut  vkkh  fixes  the  date  of  the  rise  of  the  Parthian 
^vpin,  vbich  has  so  long  been  •  doubtful  point  among 
cfannoiairiita. 

i-  The  .Aflsrrian  edifices  were  so  nearly  alike  in  gen- 
">!  pUo,  eoostruction,  and  decoration  that  one  descrip- 
t»a  win  nfice  for  alL  They  were  built  upon  artificial 
B°«>iti  «  platfotms,  varying  in  height,  but  generally 


fVom  SO  to  fiO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Burrnimding 
country,  and  solidly  constructed  of  regular  layers  of 
Bun-dried  bricks,  as  at  NirorDd,  or  consisting  merely  of 
earth  and  rubbish  heaped  up,  as  at  Kuyunjik.  The 
mode  of  raising  the  Utter  kind  of  mound  is  represented 
in  a  aeries  of  ban-reliefs,  in  which  captives  and  prison- 
ers are  seen  among  the  workmen  (Layard,  M<m.  of  A'm. 
2d  series,  pL  14, 15).  This  pbttform  was  probably  faced 
with  stone  masonry,  remains  of  which  were  discovered 
at  Nimrfid,  and  broad  flights  of  steps  (such  as  were 
fonnd  at  Khorsabad)  or  inclined  ways  led  up  to  its  sum- 
miL  Although  only  the  general  plan  of  the  ground 
floor  can  now  be  traced,  it  is  evident  that  (he  pnlnccs 
had  several  stories  built  of  wood  and  sun-dried  lirir-kfi, 
which,  when  the  building  was  deserted  and  allowed  to 
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fall  to  decay,  gradually  buried  the  bwer  chamben  with 
their  niina,  and  protected  the  sculptured  slabs  from  the 
effects  of  the  weather.  The  depUi  of  soil  and  rubbish 
ai»n  the  ilabMter  aUbs  varied  flrom  a  few  tnehea  to 
about  20  feet.  It  is  to  tbia  occnmnlaeion  oC  mUnsh 
above  theio  that  the  haa»-relieft  owe  their  extraordinary 
preaerration.  The  portions  of  the  edifices  still  remain- 
ing consist  of  halls,  chambers,  and  galleries,  opening  for 
the  most  part  into  lai^  uncovered  courts.  The  parti- 
tion walla  vary  from  fi  to  15  feet  in  thicknessi  and  are 
solidly  bailt  of  sun-dried  briclD^  against  which  is  placed 
the  panelling  or  skirting  of  alabaster  slabs.  No  win- 
dows have  hitherto  been  diacoyered,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  most  of  the  smaller  chambers  light  was  only  ad- 
mitted through  the  doors.  The  wall,  above  the  wain- 
Bcoting  of  alabaster,  was  plastered,  and  painted  with  fig- 
ures and  ornaments.  The  pavement  was  formed  either 
of  inscribed  slabs  of  alabaster,  or  large  flat  kiln-burned 
bricksL  It  rested  upon  layers  of  tutumen  and  tine  sand. 
Of  nearly  similar  construction  are  the  modem  bousea  of 
Mosul,  the  architecture  of  which  has  probably  been  pre- 
served from  the  earliest  times  as  that  best  suited  to  the 
climate  and  to  the  manners  and  wants  of  an  Oriental 
people.  The  rooms  are  grouped  in  the  same  manner 
around  open  courts  or  large  halla.  The  same  alabaster, 
usually  carved  with  ornaments,  is  used  for  wainscoting 
the  apartments,  and  the  walls  are  constructed  of  sun- 
dried  brieks.  The  upper  part  and  the  external  arcbl- 
tectore  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  both  of  which  have  en- 
tirely disappeared,  can  only  be  restored  conjecturally, 
fVnm  a  comparison  of  monuments  represented  in  the 
bass-reliefs,  and  of  edifices  built  by  nations,  such  as  the 
Peruatis,  who  took  thur  arts  from  the  As^rians.  By 
such  means  Mr.  Ferguawa  has,  with  much  Ingenuity, 
attempted  to  reconstruct  a  palace  oS  Nineveh  (The  Pal- 
acei  ojT Ifineveh  and  Penepolu  rtttored).  He  presumes 
that  the  upper  stories  were  built  entirely  of  sun-dried 
bricks  and  wood — a  suppoution  warranted  by  the  ab- 
sence of  stone  and  maible  columns,  and  of  remains  of 
stone  and  burned-brick  masonty  in  the  rubbish  and  soil 
which  cover  and  surround  the  ruins;  that  the  exterior 
was  richly  sculptured  and  painted  with  figures  and  or- 
naments, or  decorated  with  enamelled  bricks  of  teight 
coloTB,  and  that  light  was  admitted  to  the  principal 
chambers  on  tbe  ground-floor  through  a  kind  of  gallery 
which  formed  the  upper  part  of  them,  and  upon  which 
rested  the  wooden  pillars  necessary  for  the  support  of 
Che  superstructure.  The  capitals  and  various  details 
of  these  pillars,  tbe  friezes  and  architectural  ornaments, 
he  restores  ftom  the  atone  eolunuu  and  other  remains 
at  Persepolis.  He  conjectures  that  curtains,  suspended 
between  the  pillars,  kept  out  the  glaring  Ught  of  tbe 
sun,  and  that  the  ceilings  were  of  wood-work,  elabo- 
rately painted  with  patterns  similar  to  those  represented 
in  tbe  sculptures,  and  probably  ornamented  with  gold 
and  ivory.  The  discovery  at  Khorsabsd  of  an  arched 
ectnmce  of  conudaable  ^ce  and  depth,  eooalraeted  of 
sun-dried  and  kiln-bumed  bricks,  the  Ut4er  enamelled 
with  figures,  leads  to  the  inference  that  some  of  the 
smaller  chamben  may  have  been  vaulted. 

The  sculptures,  with  the  exception  of  the  human- 
headed  lions  and  bulls,  were  for  the  most  part  in  low 
relief.  The  colossal  figures  usually  represent  the  king, 
his  attendants,  and  the  gods ;  the  smaller  sculptures, 
which  either  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  slab,  or  are 
divided  into  two  compartments  by  bands  of  inscriptions^ 
represent  battles,  sieges,  the  chase,  aiii^  combats  with 
wild  beasts,  religious  ceremonies,  etc.  All  refer  to  pub- 
lic or  national  evenU ;  tbe  hunting-scenes  evidently  re- 
cording tbe  prowess  and  personal  valor  of  the  king  as 
the  headofthepeo[de — "  the  mighty  hunter  before  the 
I^rd."  The  sculptures  appear  to  have  been  painted — 
remains  4tf  color  baring  been  found  on  most  of  tbem. 
Thus  decorated,  without  and  within,  the  Assyrian  pal- 
aces must  have  displayed  a  barbaric  magnificence,  not, 
however,  devoid  of  a  certun  grandeur  and  beauty,  which 
no  ancient  or  modem  edifice  has  probaUy  exceeded. 


Among  the  small  objecta,  undoubtedly  of  the  Aiayrisa 
period,  found  in  the  mitu,  were  copper  vcaseb  (soow 
embossed  and  intnaed  with  figures  of  men  and  animab 
and  gnoeAil  omamente),  bells,  rariooa  iutnimenu  and 
took  of  copper  and  iron,  arms  (such  as  spear  and  anww 
beads,  swcHda,  daggers,  shields,  helmets,  and  f^agaientj 
of  chidn  and  ^te  armw),  ivory  ornaments,  glass  bowh 
and  vases,  alabaster  nnw,  figures  and  other  ot^ecu  its 
terra -cotta,  pottery,  parta  of  a  thnme,  inscribed  cyliD' 
ders  and  seals  of  agate  and  othtf  t»eeionB  materials,  and 
a  few  detached  statues.  All  these  objects  Aow  greal 
mechanical  skill  and  a  cofieet  and  refined  taste,  indkai- 
ing  conriderable  advance  in  civilization. 

These  great  edifices,  the  depontories  of  tbe  national 
records,  appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  tbe  abodt 
of  the  king  and  the  temple  of  the  gods — thus  corre' 
sponding,  as  in  Egypt,  with  the  character  of  the  moif 
arch,  who  was  both  the  political  and  rdigiou*  chief  ol 
tbe  nation,  the  special  favorite  of  the  deities,  and  tb< 
interpreter  of  their  decrees.  No  building  has  yet  ben 
diseoveml  which  poasessee  any  distinguishing  fcauna 
to  mark  it  specially  as  a  temple.  They  are  all  precisely 
similar  in  general  pUn  and  constructioa.  Most  probs' 
bly  a  part  of  the  palace  was  set  apart  for  rdigious  ww- 
ship  and  ceremonies.  Altars  of  sttme,  resembling  ib 
Greek  tripod  in  form,  have  been  found  in  some  of  (hi 
chambers— In  am  inaUnce  bdbce  a  figure  of  the  kkq 
himself  (Layard,  JVm.  amd  BtA.  p.  851).  Aoooiffiiig  B 
tbe  inscriptions,  it  would,  however,  appear  that  tbe  A» 
Syrian  monarchs  built  temples  of  great  magnificence  ai 
Nineveh,  and  in  variona  parts  of  the  empire,  and  pro- 
fusely adorned  them  with  gold,  direr,  and  other  pit- 
dous  materials. 

IV.  Sit*  o/lMe  C!^t— Much  direrrity  tsC  vpunaa  ex- 
ists as  to  the  idenliflcaticn  of  tbe  mins  which  may  bt 
properly  Included  within  the  site  of  andMt  Ninen^ 
According  to  Sir  H,  Rawlinson,  and  those  who  eoociu 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform  characters,  eacl 
group  of  mounds  we  have  described  represents  a  xf* 
rate  and  disHnct  city.  The  name  applied  in  tbe  ia- 
Bcriptions  to  Nimrfid  is  sappoeed  to  read  "  Kalkha,''aa^ 
the  rains  are  consequently  identified  with  those  of  th 
Calah  of  QeneuB  (x,  11) ;  Khoraabad  is  Saigioa,  ai 
Amnded  by  Sargon,  the  name  having  been  retained  it 
that  of  Sa^hun,  or  Saraun,  by  which  the  rains  wei 
known  to  the  Arab  geographers;  Shertf  Khan  is  Tar 
bisL  Selamlyab  has  not  yet  been  identified,  no  insorip 
tion  having  been  found  in  the  ruins.  Tbe  name  vi 
Nineveh  it  limited  to  the  mounds  opposite  Mosul,  in 
eluding  Kaytit^ik  and  Nebbi  Tftnm.  Sir  H.  Rtwlinsai 
was  at  ooe  time  incUned  to  exclude  even  tbe  fimne 
mound  from  the  ^«ctDctaofthedqr(Jrant.^.4*;&N 
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in,418X  FnrtbenBore, the  nteient  tsd  primitive  cap- 
ital of  Anuria  U  supposed  to  have  been  not  Nineveh, 
bat  m  city  Darned  AMhnr,  whose  rains  have  been  dis- 
ovend  at  Kalah  Sherghit,  a  mound  on  the  tight  or 
wot  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  sixty  mike  south  oT  Ho- 
toL  It  seed  scarcely  be  observed  tbat  this  theory  rests 
entirely  upon  tb«  presomed  accnncy  of  the  interpret  s- 
lioa  of  the  omeifiMiB  inscripUoiHt  aod  Uiat  it  is  totally 
at  isrieiiee  with  the  aeeounia  and  traditloae  presomd 
by  SMied  nd  rlemrnl  hiMoiy  of  the  antiquity,  siie, 
iikI  impoctatiee  of  K  ineveb.  Tbe  area  of  the  enclosuTe 
of  Kuynnjik,  about  1800  acres,  is  far  too  small  to  repre- 
trot  the  site  of  tbe  city,  built  as  it  must  have  been  in 
twcoTdanoe  with  Eastern  customs  and  manners,  even 
after  sUowii^  for  every  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  an- 
ci»t  wrilen.  Oaptun  Jones  (^Topegrt^g  of  /finmh, 
ia  tbe  Jaurn.  tff  R.  Amat,  Soe.  xr,  824)  computes  diat 
h  would  174,000  inhabitants,  fifty  square  yards 

bang  given  to  each  person ;  but  the  tiasis  of  this  calcn- 
ti«i  irotild  Bcaroely  apply  to  any  modem  Eastern  rity. 
If  KayoDjik  repreaenta  Mtneveh,  and  Nimrfid  Calah, 
vikoe  an  we  to  plaoe  Beeen,  "a  great  ci^"  bMween 
tbe  two?  (Oen.  x,  18).  Seiiody  at  Selamlyah,  oafy 
tbree  nUea  fnmi  NitarAd,  and  when  no  ruins  of  any 
impattaaoe  exist.  On  the  other  band,  it  has  been  oon- 
jectned  that  theae  groups  of  mounds  are  not  rains  of 
wpaiaie  eitim,  bat  of  fortified  royal  reridenoes,  each 
eouibiniiig  palaces,  temples,  propylna,  gardens,  and 
psrfc%  and  IwTiiig  its  peculiar  name ;  and  that  Uwy  all 
farmed  part  of  one  great  ct^  built  and  added  to  at  dif- 
ferent period^  and  conristing  <rf  distinct  quartan  scat- 
wred  over  a  T«ry  large  area,  and  frequently  very  distant 
onefrDatbe  ocher.  Mlaeveh  thus  be  compared 
mth  Danawoa,  Ispahan,  w  peihaps  mom  appropriatdy 
whh  DdU,  a  tity  t«^Kiilt  at  various  perioda,  bat  never 
en  exactly  tbe  aame  nte,  and  whose  rains  oonseqnentfy 
cover  an  area  bat  little  inferior  to  that  anigned  to  the 
eipital  of  AsiTria.  Tbe  primitive  site,  the  one  upon 
«hi^  Mineveh  was  origmally  finuMled,  may  posntdy 
have  been  that  occupied  by  the  dmhumI  of  Kuyunjtk. 
It  is  tbas  alone  that  the  ancient  descriptions  of  Nineveh, 
if  any  value  whatever  is  to  be  attached  to  them,  can  be 
iwoodled  with  existing  remains.  Tbe  absence  of  sll 
traces  «f  buildings  of  any  sise  within  tbe  enclosures  of 
Nlmriid,  Knyonjik,  and  Kboraabad,  sod  the  existence 
of  propyliBB  forming  part  of  the  approaches  to  the  pal- 
«e,  beneath  and  at  a  connderable  distance  Awn  the 
great  iMHul  nt  Khoisabad,  seem  to  add  wdght  to  this 
caajectsK.  Even  Sir  H.  RawUnaon  is  compelled  to 
admit  that  all  the  rains  may  have  formed  part  of  "  that 
group  of  ciilea  which,  in  the  time  of  the  pn^het  Jonah, 
was  known  by  the  common  name  of  Nineveh"  (On  tie 
I*tcnptiom  of  Biibgloma  aid  Attgria,  in  the  Jotirn. 
At,  SqoI).  But  the  existence  of  fortified  palaces  is 
f  iwsWi  nr  with  Oriental  cBstoin,  and  with  authentic 
dmriptieoa  of  ancient  Eastern  dtie&  Such  were  the 
rendences  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  the  wslts  of  the 
laigeat  of  which  were  sixty  staitia,  or  seven  miles,  in 
drcoit,  or  little  less  than  those  of  Kuynnjik,  and  con- 
wderabiy  greater  thad  those  of  mmrfld.  See  Babt- 
latu  The  IVraians,  who  a[q>ear  to  have  closely  imi- 
tated the  Aaqrrians  in  most  things,  constructed  rimilar 
fsTtiied  paffc» — or  paradises^  as  they  were  colled — ^which 
inehried  imral  dw^ng-pbices  (QiOnt  Curt  1,  7,  e.  8). 
Tiiilrfd,  if  wtt  iBtapretation  of  lite  cuneiform  tnserip> 
tiqns  is  to  be  truMed,  tbe  Assyrian  pslaces  were  of 
prerisdy  the  amie  character;  for  that  built  by  Essr- 
haddon  at  NcMn  T&nus  is  sUted  to  have  been  so  large 
thst  bonea  and  other  animals  were  not  only  kept,  but 
ma  bred  within  its  walls  (Fox  Talbot,  Atsjfr.  TeacU 
fiissifiifwi.  pb  17, 18).  U  is  evident  tbat  this  description 
csMt  apply  to  a  bail£i^  occupying  so  confined  an 
■caasthe  mmnit  of  this  mound,  but  to  a  vast  enclosed 
ifsoe.  This  ajj^frej^ation  of  strongholds  rosy  iUustrate 
the  allnaoD  in  Kaham  (ui,  14),  "  Draw  thee'  waters  for 
the  isem,  fortify  thy  strong  Ix^ds,"  and  **  r^tsir  thy  for- 
Bied  plaeak"    Ther  wen  pnbaUy  soronoded  by  the 


dweDings  of  tbe  nam  of  the  population,  either  collected 
in  groups,  or  scattered  singly  in  tbe  midst  of  fields,  or- 
chards, and  gardens.  There  are  still  sufficient  indica- 
tions in  tbe  country  around  of  tbe  sites  of  such  babi- 
talMns.  Tbe  fortified  enclosures,  while  including  the 
residences  of  the  king,  his  family  or  immediate  tribe, 
his  principal  officers,  and  probably  tbe  chief  priests, 
may  also  have  served  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  at  large  in  times  of  danger  or  attack. 
According  to  tHodoms  (ii,  9)  and  Qnintiu  Curtios  (r, 
1),  there  wss  land  enough  within  tbe  predncts  of  Bab- 
ylon, betides  gsrdene  and  orchards,  to  fumisb  com  for 
the  wants  of  tbe  whole  population  in  case  of  siege ;  and 
in  the  book  of  Jonob,  Nineveh  is  said  to  contain,  be- 
rides its pt^ulation, "much cattle"  (iv,ll).  AsatBsb- 
ylon,  no  great  conaeeative  wall  of  endoann  eenprinng  J 
all  the  nrim,  such  as  that  deseilbed  IModoraa,  boa 
been  discovered  at  Nineveh,  and  no  such  wall  ever  ex- 
isted, otherwise  some  traces  of  so  vast  and  masrive  a 
structure  must  have  remained  to  this  day.  The  River 
Gomel,  tbe  modem  Qhazir-Sn,  may  have  formed  the , 
eastern  boundary  or  defence  of  tbe  cHy.  As  to  the 
daims  of  tbe  mound  of  Kalah  Shergbit  to  tepnsent  tb» 
site  of  the  primitive  capital  of  AssTris  calkd  Aashur, 
they  most  rest  entirely  on  the  interpreUtion  cf  the  in- 
scriptions. Thia  dty  was  founded,  or  sdded  to,  they 
are  supposed  to  dedare,  by  one  5hamas-Iva,  the  son 
and  viceroy,  or  satrap,  of  Inat-Dsgon,  king  of  Babylon, 
who  reigned,  it  is  conjectured,  about  B,C.  1840.  As- 
syria and  its  capital  remained  subject  to  Babylonia  until 
B.C.  1278,  when  ao  independent  Asayrian  dynasty  was 
founded,  ttf  which  fourteen  kingi^  or  more,  reigned  at 
Kabh  Sbergfait.  Aboot  BXX  980  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  asaerted,  was  tnuisfened  by  SsriUinapaliis 
(the  aecMid  of  the  name,  and  the  Satdanapalos  the 
Greeks)  to  the  city  of  Kalkhn  or  Calah  (Nimrftd),  which 
bad  been  founded  an  earlier  monarch  named  Shal- 
manubor.  There  it  continued  about  260  years,  when 
Senradterib  made  Mineveh  the  oapitil  of  the  empire. 
See  Abbtbia.  Theae  assunptiom  aaran  to  rest  upon 
very  slender  grounds;  and  Dr.  Hincks  altogether  re- 
jects the  theory  of  the  Babylonian  character  of  these 
early  kings,  believing  them  to  be  Assyrian  (JReport  fo 
the  Tnuteea  the  Bril.  Mvt.  on  Cylindert  and  Ttrra- 
Cottas).  It  is  believed  that  on  an  inscribed  terra-cotta 
cyUnder  discovered  at  Kbalah-Sbergbit  the  foundation 
lit  a  temple  is  attributed  to  this  Shamas-Iva.  A  royal 
lUHDO  sii^r  to  that  ol  his  fotber,  Ismi-Dagoo,  is  nad 
on  a  Mck  from  aome  ndns  in  Sonthem  Babylonia,  and 
the  two  kings  are  presumed  to  be  identical,  although 
there  is  no  other  evidence  of  tbe  fact  (RawUnaon,  Herod. 
i,  456,  note  b) ;  indeed  the  only  son  of  this  Bat^lonian 
king  meationed  in  tbe  inscrif^ons  is  read  Ibtl-snn-du- 
ina,  a  name  entirely  differoit  fro  en  tbat  of  Ae  presumed 
vioemy  of  Asahnr.  It  ia  by  no  means  an  nBoommon 
occurrence  that  the  Mme  names  should  be  fonnd  in 
royal  dynasties  of  very  diffwHitpnioda.  The  Assyrian 
dynasties  furnish  more  than  one  example.  It  may  be 
further  observed  that  no  remains  of  safficient  antiquity 
and  importsnce  have  been  discovered  at  Khalab  Sher- 
ghit  to  justify  the  oiunion  that  it  was  the  ancient  capi- 
taL  Tbe  on^  sculpture  fomid  in  the  ruins,  tbe  seated 
figun  in  black  basalt  now  in  tbe  British  Museum,  be- 
hmgs  to  a  lata  period  than  tbe  monumenta  from'the 
north-west  palace  at  NimrAd.  Upon  the  presumed 
identificadon  above  indicated,  and  npon  no  other  evi- 
dence, so  far  as  we  can  understand,  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem of  Assyrian  history  and  chronolt^  has  been  con- 
Btracted,  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  given  under  tbe 
title  AsBTBiA  (see  also  Bawlinson's  Herod,  i,  489).  It 
need  only  be  pdnted  one  here  ttiat  this  aystem  is  at  va- 
riance with  sacred,  dasatcal,  and  monumental  biatafy, 
and  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  proven  until  the  Asfiyr- 
ian  ruins  hare  been  examined  with  more  completeness 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible,  and  until  the  decipher- 
ment of  tbe  cuneiform  inscriptions  han  made  far  greater 
pngnB.  IthasheeuAowu^how^co^^i^ 
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Uoa  pokU  to  Nioereh  «a  the  MicieDt  e«|ntal  of  AwyiU. 
There  is  do  aOiiMOD  lo  any  other  city  which  enjoyed 
this  TMik.  lu  name  occurs  in  the  statiatical  table  of 
Kaniak,  in  conjunction  with  Nahanina  or  Ueaopota- 
niia,  and  on  •  fragment  recently  ditcovered  by  M.  Ma- 
riette,  of  the  times  of  Thotmes  III,  or  about  B.C.  1490 
(Bireh,  Trtmt.  uf  R.  Soc  of  Lit.  ii,  34d,  'id  series) ;  and 
no  mention  has  been  found  on  any  Egyptian  monument 
uf  such  dtlea  as  Asshur  and  Cakh.  Sir  H.  Bawliuson, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Koyal  dooety  of  Literature, 
has,  however,  oontended  that  the  Naharain,  Saenkar, 
and  Aaniri  of  the  Egyptian  iDsmptions  are  not  Meso- 
potamia, Singar,  and  Aas^a,  and  that  Nin-i-iu  is  not 
Mioeveh  at  all,  but  refers  to  a  city  in  the  chain  of  Tau- 
riu.  But  these  conclusions  are  iltogether  rejected  by 
Egyptian  scbolan.  Further  researches  show  that 
Soinacberib's  palace  at  Kayunjik,  and  that  of  Sarda- 
nap^tu  at  MimrQd,  were  built  upon  the  site,  and  abore 
tlie  remaim  of  very  much  earlier  edifices.  According 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions,  Sardanapalus 
himself  founded  a  temple  at  "Nineveh"  (Rawlioson, 
J/erod.  i,  462),  yet  no  traces  of  this  buihling  have  been 
discovered  at  Kuyunjik.  Sa^on  mtored  the  walls  of 
Nineveh,  and  declares  that  he  erected  his  palace  "near 
U>  Nineveh"  (ibitLp.  474),  while  Sennacherib  only  daima 
to  hav«  rtbailt  the  palaoea,  which  were  "rent  and  split 
from  extreme  old  age"  (jWd  p.  476),  employing  860,000 
men,  captives  from  Chakbea,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  CUi- 
cis,  in  the  undertaking,  and  speaks  of  Nineveh  as  found- 
ed of  old,  and  governed  by  hia  forefathers, "  kings  of  the 
old  time"  (Fox  Talbot,  on  fiellino'a  t^Iinder,  Jovrn.  of 
tht  At.  Soc  vol.  zviii).  Old  palaoea,  a  great  tower,  and 
ancient  temples  dedicated  to  labtar  and  Bar  Huri,  also 
stood  there. 

V.  Piophfdei  relatittg  to  Ninevtk,  end  lUtutraiiont  of 
the  0,  T. — These  are  exclusively  contained  in  the  books 
of  Nahum  and  Zepbaniah ;  for  although  Isaiah  foretells 
the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (ch.  x  and  xiv),  he 
makes  no  mention  of  its  capital.  Nahum  threatens  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  city,  so  that  it  shall  not  rise 


tating  army.   An  illnriim  to  the  oraflow  of  the  rim 

may  be  contained  in  Kah.  it,  6,  "  The  gates  of  the  rirca 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  pahtce  shall  be  diMolvcd,"  s 
prophecysuppoeed  to  have  been  fulfilled  when  the  UedcK 
BabyloidaD  army  captured  the  city.  Diodonis  (ii,  tij 
relates  of  that  event  that  "  there  was  an  old  propfaecv 
that  Nineveh  should  nut  be  taken  till  the  river  becaiw 
an  enemy  lo  the  city ;  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  atgt 
the  riTcr,  being  swollen  with  continued  nin%  overflowed 
part  of  the  dty,  and  broke  down  tbe  wall  for  tveoiy 
stadia ;  then  tbe  king,  thinking  that  tbe  oracle  was  ful- 
filled and  the  river  beoooie  an  vaemy  to  tbe  citj-,  built  s 
large  funeral  pile  in  tbe  palace,  and  collecting  together 
all  his  wealth  and  his  concubines  and  ennudis,  burned 
himself  and  the  palace  with  them  all :  and  tbe  eoeoiy 
entered  the  breach  that  tbe  watera  had  made,  and  took 
the  city,"  Host  of  the  edifices  discovered  bad  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  no  part  of  the  walls  of  either  Nid- 
r&d  or  Kuyunjik  appears  to  ha\-e  been  washed  awar 
by  the  river,  IHie  Tigris  is  still  subje^  to  very  high 
and  dangerous  floods  during  the  winter  and  spriog 
rains,  and  even  now  frequently  reaches  the  ruins.  Wbeo 
it  flawed  in  its  ancient  bed  at  the  foot  of  the  wall*  ■ 
part  of  tbe  dty  might  liave  been  overwhelmed  by  so 
extraordinary  inundaiioa.  Tbe  likening  of  Nineveh  to 
"a  pool  of  water^  (Nah.  ii,8)  has  been  coojectund  u 
rrier  to  the  raoata  and  dams  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
country  around  Nineveh  could  be  flooded.  The  dtr 
was  to  be  partly  destro}-ed  by  fire:  "The  fire  shall  de- 
vour thy  bars,"  "  then  shall  the  fira  devour  thee"  (Nth. 
iii,  18, 16).  The  gateway  in  the  Dorthem  wall  of  tbe 
Kuyunjik  endoaoie  had  been  destroyed  by  fin  at  weU 
as  the  palaeea.  Tbe  popnlatioo  was  to  be  sarpriied 
when  unimpared,  "  while  they  are  drunk  as  draskante 
they  shall  be  devoured  ea  stubble  fuU  dry"  (Nah.  i,  10). 
Dittlorus  states  that  the  last  and  fatal  aasanlt  was  maile 
when  they  were  overcome  with  wine.  In  the  bass-relirfs 
caroudng  scenes  are  represented,  in  which  the  kiii^,his 
courtiers,  and  even  the  queen,  redining  on  coacho  or 
seat«tl  on  thrones,  and  attended  by  musiciana,  appear 
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again  from  its  ruins:  "With  an  overrunning  flood  be 
wiil  make  an  utter  end  of  the  place  thereof."  "  He  will 
make  an  utter  end ;  aflliction  shall  not  rise  up  the  sec- 
ond time"  (i,  8, 9).  "Thy  people  is  scattered  upon  the 
raountMns,  and  no  one  gathereth  them.  There  is  no 
healing  of  tby  bruise"  ^ii,  16, 19).  The  manner  in 
which  the  dty  should  be  taken  seems  to  be  indicated. 
"  The  defence  shall  be  prepared"  (ii,  5)  is  rendered  in 
the  marginal  reading  "  tbe  covering  or  coverer  shall  be 
prepared,"  and  by  Mr.  Vance  Smith  (Propktdea  onAn- 
t!/riaandtheAt^friaa»,p.2i2),  "thecoveringmachtne," 
the  covered  battering-ram  or  tower  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented in  tbe  baaa-reliefit  as  bdng  used  in  sieges.  Some 
commentators  believe  that  "the  overrunning  flood"  re- 
fers to  the  agency  of  water  in  the  destruction  of  the 
walla  by  an  extraordinary  overflow  of  the  Tigris,  and 
the  consequent  exposure  of  the  dty  to  assault  through 
■  breach ;  others,  that  it  applies  to  a  large  and  devaa- 


to  be  pledging  each  other  in  bowls  of  wine  (Botia, 
Sfon.de  A'in.  pi.  68-67, 112,118).  The  captivity  of  tbe 
inhabitants,  and  their  removal  to  distant  provinces,  an 
predicted  (Nab.  iii,  18).  Thdr  dispersion,  which  oc- 
curred when  the  dty  fell,  wea  in  accordance  with  tbe 
bftrbarous  ctutom  ttf  tbe  ag&  The  palace-tempka  woe 
to  be  plundered  of  their  idols, "  Out  of  the  houae  of  thy 
gods  will  I  cut  off  the  graven  image  and  the  molten 
image"  (i,  14),  and  the  city  sacked  of  its  wealth : "  Take 
ye  tbe  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  apoil  of  gold"  (ii.  9). 
For  ages  tbe  Assyrian  edifices  have  been  despoiled  of 
their  aacred  images;  and  enormous  amounts  of  gold  and 
diver  were,  according  bo  tradition,  taken  to  Ecbaiana 
by  the  conquering  Medes  (Diod,  Sic  iii).  Only  oat  or 
two  fragments  of  the  precious  metals  were  found  in  the 
ruins.  Nineveh,  after  its  fall,  was  to  be  "empty,  and 
void,  and  waste"  (Nah,  ii,  10) ;  "  It  shall  come  to  past 
that  all  they  ti,.^^,!^  ^^^^^,^flee  tern  thee, 
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lad  ay,  Nioereh  ia  laid  waste"  (jii,  7).  These  epithets 
d«7ib«  the  preaent  slate  of  the  nte  of  the  dtj.  But 
ibe  fullest  awl  nwst  vivid  and  poetical  [dcton  of  its 
noMd  and  desettcd  ctm^tioD  is  that  giTcn  by  Zcpb- 
itth,  who  ve^bMj  Uved  to  aee  ita  "He  win 
Dike  Niitevdi  a  de«dation,  and  diy  like  a  wUdemeaa. 
And  iocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midrt  of  her,  all  the 
besMS  of  the  natioiia :  both  the  cormorant  and  the  bit- 
tern shall  lodgv  in  the  uppa  lintels  of  it;  their  Toice 
sbaO  isDg  in  the  windows ;  desolation  shall  be  in  the 
dimboUs;  tot  be  sbaQ  nncover  the  cedar  work  . . . 
bdv  i*  ibe  beeome  a  descdation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie 
down  in !  every  one  that  pawelh  by  her  shall  hiss  and 
nf  his  hand"  (Zepb.  ii,  1^  14, 15).  The  canals  which 
oDce  fertilised  the  soil  are  now  dry.  Except  when  the 
arUi  b  green  after  the  periodical  rains  the  site  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  tbe  siuTonnding  country,  is  an  arid  yel- 
low waste.  FlockB  of  sbeep  and  herds  of  camels  may 
be  tern  seeking  scanty  pasture  among  die  moonds. 
From  tbe  onwholeaoine  swamp  within  tbe  rains  of 
Kbombad,  and  fion  tite  reedy  banks  of  the  litde 
wcsiDs  that  flow  by  Kuyonjik  and  Nimrfid,  may  be 
betrd  tbe  cxotk  of  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern.  The 
odar-wood  which  adorned  tbe  ceUings  of  the  palaces 
hu  been  tmcoTet«d  by  roodem  explorers  (Layatd,  Nia. 
<iWAiiip.867),  and  in  tbe  deserted  halls  the  byraa, 
ib«  wolf,  the  fox,  and  tbe  jackal  now  lie  down.  Many 
sUsaNns  tn  tite  O.  T.  to  the  dieei,  arma^  modes  of  war* 
fm,  and  eostoms  of  the  people  of  Nineveh,  as  well  as 
of  tbe  Jew%  are  expUtned  by  the  Nineveh  monumoita. 
Tbu  (Nah.  ii,  8),  "The  abidd  of  bis  mighty  men  is 
made  red,  tbe  vaUant  men  are  in  ecariet:"  the  shields 
ffid  tbe  diesMS  of  the  warriors  are  generally  painted 
nd  in  tbe  sculptures.  Tbe  magntScent  description  of 
tbe  ansnlt  npon  tbe  dty  QH,  1, 2, 8)  is  lUnstrated  in 
ataiaat  every  paniealar  (Lqrnd,  ^m.  and  it$  Rem.  toL 
iLptii,eh.v):  tbe  moonda  built  np  agaioat  the  walla 
ofabcriegcd  town  (Is*.  xxxtU,88;  2  Kings  xix,  82; 
Jcr.  xxin,  2'^  etc.),  the  battering-ram  (Ecek.  It,  S),  the 
Tanoas  kinds  of  armor,  helmet^  shields,  spears,  and 
nofda,  used  in  battle  and  daring  a  nege ;  the  chariots 
md  hone*  (Nah.  iii,  S),  are  all  seen  in  varions  bass- 
idieft  (layard,  Jtfnb  ami  As  Bm.  rid.  ii,  pt  ii,  ch.  iv 
nd  v).  tiee  C^BKrr.  The  custom  of  cntUng  off  the 
htadfl  of  the  slain  and  placing  them  in  heaps  (2  Rings 
is  oonMintiy  represented  (Layard,  ii,  184).  Ths 
Morion  in  S  Kings  xix,  28,  "  I  will  put  my  book  in  thy 
iwK  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,"  is  iUostniled  in  a  bass> 
relief  from  Khofsabad  (AuL  p.  876). 

Tbe  interior  decorations  of  the  Awyrian  palaces  is  de- 
(eribed  by  Ezekiel,  himself  a  captive  in  As^rri*  and  an 
eye-wiiMSi  of  their  magtrificenoe  (xxiii,  14, 15) :  "She 
Nw  men  tg  setdptuied  woritmanship  upon  the  walls ; 
Ukeneaaas  of  the  Chaldeans  pictured  in  red,  girded 
■iih  girdles  npon  their  knns,  with  colored  flowing  head- 
■Irms  npm  their  heads,  with  the  aspect  of  princes  all 
of  them"  (Layard,  ^m.  and  Ht  Ren,  ii,  807) ;  a  deecrip- 
tiaa  strikin^y  illustrated  by  the  scolptnred  likeneeees 
■f  Ibe  Aa^vian  kings  and  warriors  (see  especially  Botta, 
Jfoa.  ie  Urn.  pL  I^.  The  mystic  flgiiree  seen  by  the 
pn|diet  is  his  vision  (ch.  i),  uniting  the  man,  the  lion, 
Ike  oz,  and  tbe  eegle,  may  have  been  suggested  by 
ibeea^beaded  idok,  and  man-headed  bulb  and  liona 
'by  KHoe  identified  with  tbe  cherulnm  of  the  Jews), 
nd  the  sacred  emblem  t4  the  "whed  within  wheel" 
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br  the  winged  circle  or  ^obe  frequently  represented  in 
the  bass-relieft  (Layard,  A'tnereA  tnd  tit  Rtmamt,  ii,  465). 

VL  NmeoiU  ^rtt.— Tbe  origin  of  Aarrrian  art  is  a 
sid^eet  at  present  involved  in  mystery,  md  one  which 
oHms  >  wide  field  for  speculation  and  fcsoaich.  llose 
who  derive  the  civilization  and  political  systetD  of  tbe 
Assyrians  from  Babylouia  woold  trace  tbrir  arts  to  the 
same  soarce.  One  the  principal  features  of  their 
architecture,  the  artiddal  platform  serving  as  a  sub- 
structure for  tlrar  national  edifices,  mi^  have  been 
takn  from  a  pet^le  Inbabilmg  plaina  perftetly  flat, 
such  aa  those  of  Sbinar,  rather  than  an  undulating 
country  in  which  natural  elevations  are  not  uncommon, 
such  as  Assyria  proper.  But  it  still  mnains  to  be 
proved  that  there  are  artlfldal  mounds  in  Babylonia 
of  an  eariier  date  than  mounds  on  or  near  the  site  of 
Nineveh.  Whether  other  leading  features  and  the 
details  of  Assyrian  architecture  came  from  the  same 
source,  is  much  more  open  to  doubt.  Such  Babylonian 
edifices  aa  have  bitbeito  been  ezidoied  are  of  a  later 
date  than  those  of  NhMveb,  to  which  they  appear  to 
bear  but  little  resemblance.  The  only  features  in  oom- 
mon  seem  to  be  the  ascending  stages  of  the  temples  or 
tombs,  and  tbe  use  of  ensmdled  tirichs.  The  custom 
of  panelling  walls  with  alabaster  or  stone  mnet  have 
originated  in  a  country  in  which  such  materials  abound, 
as  in  Aaqrria,  and  not  in  the  allnvial  plains  of  sou  them 
Mesopotamia,  where  they  cannot  be  obtained  except  at 
great  cost  or  by  great  Uior.  Tbe  nse  V  eun-dri^  and 
kiln-bonted  bri^  and  of  wooden  columns  would  be 
common  to  both  countries,  as  also  eoch  arrangements 
for  the  admission  of  light  and  exdndon  of  heat  as  tbe 
dimate  would  naturally  suggest. 

In  ncMK  of  the  arte  of  tbe  Assyrians  have  any  traces 
hitherto  been  found  of  progremire  change,  'in  tbe 
aichllectare  of  the  most  andent  kncwn  ediflce  all  the 
efaaracteriatics  of  the  style  were  already  flilly  devdoped ; 
no  new  feature*  of  any  importance  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  at  a  Uter  period.  The  palaoe  ofSennacberib 
only  ezoels  those  of  his  remote  predecessors  in  the  vast- 
nessofits  proportions,  and  in  the  elaborate  magnificence 
of  its  details.  In  sculpture,  aa  would  probaUy  be  the 
case  in  punting  also,  if  we  poasesaed  the  meana  of  oom- 
pariaon,  the  same  thing  Is  ofasemble  as  in  the  remains 
of  ancient  Egypt.  The  earliest  works  hitherto  discov- 
ered show  the  result  of  a  lengthened  period  of  gradual 
development,  which,  judging  from  tbe  slow  progress 
made  by  untutored  men  in  the  arts,  must  have  extended 
over  a  vast  number  of  years.  They  exhibit  tbe  arts 
of  the  Assyrians  at  the  highest  stage  of  excelleace  they 
probably  ever  attained,  "ftie  only  change  we  can  trace, 
as  in  ^ypl,  ia  one  of  decline  or  "  deicadence."  The 
latest  monuments,  such  as  those  from  the  palaces  of 
Esarhaddon  and  his  son,  show  perhaps  a  closer  imita- 
tion of  nature,  especially  in  the  representation  of  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  lion,  dog,  wild  ass,  etc,  and  a  more 
careful  and  minute  execution  of  detuls  than  those  fVom 
the  earlier  edifices;  but  they  are  wanting  in  the  sim- 
|dici^  yet  grandeur  of  conception,  in  the  invention,  and 
in  the  varied  treatment  dii^yed  in  the  moat  an- 
dent  sculpturea.  This  will  at  once  be  percdved  by  a 
comparison  of  the  ornamental  deuuls  of  the  two  periods. 
In  the  older  sculptures  there  occur  tbe  most  graceful  and 
varied  oombinationa  of  flowers,  beasts,  birds,  and  other 
natural  ot^ects,  treated  in  a  conventional  and  highly 
artlstie  manner;  in  tbe  later  there  is  only  a  ooostuit 
and  mmiotonow  repetition  of  rosettes  and  commonplace 
forms,  without  much  display  of  invention  or  imagina- 
tion (comp.  Layard,  Mon.  of  Nia,  1st  ser.,  especially  pL 
5,8,48-48,50;  with  2d  ser.,/Ku>m;  and  with  Botta, 
jifonameni  de  Ifmhe).  The  same  remark  applies  to  an- 
imals. The  Hoiw  of  the  early  period  are  a  grand,  ideal, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  conventional  representation  of 
the  beast-4tot  very  different  from  that  of  the  Greek 
sndptor  in  the  noblest  period  of  Greek  art  (Layard, 
Man.  A'fii.  2d  ser.,  pL  2).  In  tbe^latar  bas^r^efi^ 
soch  as  thoee  fkmn  the  palw^t^dBifdaDif^did^lpiow 
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in  the  British  Unseum,  the  Uone  m  more  doMly  uai- 
uted  from  nature  wilhont  any  oonventiooal  elevation; 
but  what  ia  gained  in  truth  ia  loot  in  dignity. 

The  aame  may  be  obaerred  In  the  treat  meet  of  the 
hnnun  fornix  though  in  its  representatioa  the  Anyriaiu, 
like  the  EgypUana,  would  Mem  to  hare  been  at  all 
tunes  more  or  less  shackled  t:^  idigious  prejudices  or 
laws.  For  instance,  the  face  ia  almott  invariably  in 
profile,  not  because  the  sculptor  waa  unable  to  lepnsent 
the  fuU  face~-oDe  or  two  exam  plea  of  it  occunriiig  in  the 
bass-ieliefc— bat  probably  because  be  was  botnd  by  a 
geomdly  received  enstom,  tlirougb  which  be  would  not 
break.  No  new  fbms  or  oombinatioos  appear  to  have 
been  introduoed  into  Aasyriaa  art  during  tbe  four  or 
five  centuries,  if  not  longer  period,  in  whicb  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  it.  We  trace  throughout  tbe  same  eagle- 
beaded,  lion-headed,  and  fish-headed  figures,  tbe  same 
winged  divinities,  the  same  composite  fumu  at  tbe  door- 
waya.  In  tbeearlie«tw(Hts,anattemptMoo«poeition, 
that  is  at  a  pleasing  and  pletioeBqtw  grouping  of  tbe 
figures,  is  perhaps  mora  evident  than  in  the  later — aa 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  lioiHbtint  frooi  the  N.W. 
palace,  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Layatd,  Mon.  iff 
Nin.  pL  10),  A  parallel  may  in  many  respects  be  drawn 
between  the  arts  of  the  Aaeyriana  frna  thfdr  earliest 
known  period  to  their  latest,  and  Uioee  vt  Oieeoe  from 
Phidias  to  the  Bomao  epo^  and  of  lufy  bom  tbe  16tb 
tu  the  18th  century. 

The  art  of  A«  innereh  monomeate  most  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  oar  knowledge  be  accepted  aa  an  original 
and  national  art,  peculiar,  if  not  to  the  Aasyriana  akme, 
to  the  raoea  who  at  various  periods  possessed  tbe  coun- 
try watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  As  it  was 
undoubtedly  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  by  tbe 
Assyrians,  and  is  especially  characteristic  of  tbem,  it 
may  wdl  and  conveniently  bear  their  name.  From 
whenoe  it  was  originally  derived  then  b  nothing  as 
yet  to  show.  If  from  Babylon,  as  some  have  conject- 
ured, there  are  no  remains  to  prove  the  fact.  Analogies 
may  perbape  be  found  between  it  and  that  of  Egypt, 
but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  one 
was  the  oflspring  of  the  other.  These  analogies,  if  not 
accidental,  may  have  been  derived,  at  some  ray  re- 
mote period,  from  a  common  sDuroe.  The  two  may 
have  been  ofhhoots  from  some  common  trunk  which 
perished  ages  before  either  Nineveh  or  Thebes  was 
founded;  or  tbe  Phmoicians,  it  has  been  suggested, 
may  have  introduced  into  the  two  countries,  between 
which  thcfy  were  placed,  and  between  whicb  they  may 
have  formed  a  commercial  Unk,  the  arts  peculiar  to 
each  of  them.  Whatever  the  origin,  tbe  derelopotent 
»f  the  arts  of  the  two  coontrks  appean  to  bare  been 
aOeoted  and  directed  by  very  opponte  oon^tioiis  of 
national  character,  climate,  geographical  and  geoli^fical 
position,  piditica,  and  religion.  Thus,  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture seems  to  have  been  derived  from  a  stone  proto- 
type, Assyrian  from  a  wooden  one,  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  pbysical  nature  of  the  two  countries.  Assyrian  art 
is  the  type  of  power,  vigor,  and  aotioo;  Egyptian  that 
of  calm  dignity  and  repose.  Tbe  one  is  tbe  expresrion 
of  an  ambitious,  conquering,  and  restless  nature;  the 
other  of  a  race  which  seems  to  have  worked  for  itself 
akme  and  for  eternity.  In  a  late  period  of  Assyrian 
history,  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  tbe  Khoreabad 
|)alace  (about  the  8th  century  B.C.),  a  more  intimate 
iiilerconne  with  Egypt  through  war  or  dynastic  alli- 
ances than  had  ptevinusly  existed  appears  to  have  led 
tu  the  iotroductiai  ot  oljeets  of  Egsrptian  manofiKture 
into  Asqyria,  and  may  have  influenced  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent iu  arts.  A  predsely  similar  infiuraioe  proceeding 
from  Assyria  has  been  remarked  at  tbe  same  period  in 
Egypt,  probably  arinng  from  tbe  conquest  and  tempo- 
rary occupation  of  the  latter  country  1^  the  Assyrians, 
under  a  king  whose  name  is  read  Asshur^bani-pal,  men- 
tioned in  titB  cuneiform  inscriptions  (Birch,  Trout,  of 
R.  Sob,     LiL,  new  series).    To  this  age  bekmg  tbe 

-•ries,  bnnzes,  and  ncariy  all  the  small  objects  of  an 


Egyptian  character,  though  not  apparently  of  Egyptian 
workmanship,  discovered  in  tbe  Assyrian  ruins.  It  hat 
been  asserted,  on  the  authwi^  <d  aa  inscription  be- 
lieved to  contain  the  names  of  ccctaio  Hdlenic  artiiu 
from  Idalium,  Citimn,  Safaunis,  Pap  boa,  and  other  Greek 
dtiea,  that  Greeks  were  employed  by  Eaaihaddra  sad 
bis  won  in  executing  the  sculptured  decorations  of  their 
pidaces  (RawUnsoo,  Herod,  i,  468).  But,  passing  over 
the  extreme  uncertainty  sMaching  to  the  decapherment 
of  proper  names  in  tbe  cuneiform  character,  it  most  be 
obaerred  that  no  leniaios  whatever  of  Greek  art  ef  so 
eariy  a  poiod  are  known,  which  can  be  oooapared  in 
knowledge  of  principles  and  in  beao^  of  execsUeaaad 
of  dmgn  with  tbe  sculptures  of  Alalia.  Ktebubr  bn 
remarked  of  Hellenic  ut,  that "  aujrthing  produced  be- 
fore tbe  Persian  war  was  altogether  barbarous"  (S4tli 
Lecture  on  AnciaU  Uittory^  If  Greek  artists  coold 
execute  such  monuments  in  Assyria,  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  they  not  diapUy  equal  skill  in  tlieir  own 
country  ?  The  inflnoioe,  indeed,  snriiiis  to  have  bea 
entirely  in  the  t^posiie  direetioB.  The  disamtiea  at 
Nineveh  show  aloMMit  beyond  a  doubt  that  tbe  lomc 
element  in  QnA  art  was  derived  fivm  Assyria,  as  the 
Doric  came  frbm  Egypt.  There  is  scarcely  a  leadiag 
form  or  a  detail  in  the  >Ionic  order  which  cannm  be 
traced  to  Assyria — the  volute  of  tbe  column,  the  fri« 
griffins,  the  honeysuckle-border,  the  guilloch^  the 
Ca^atides,  and  many  other  omameitta  peculiar  to  the 
style.  ' 

Tbe  arts  of  the  Assjrrians,  especially  th^  arcbitKl- 
ure,  spread  to  surrounding  nations,  as  ia  usually  tbe 
case  when  one  race  is  brought  into  contact  with  so- 
other in  a  lower  state  of  dvilixatiotk  They  appear  u 
have  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  to  have  had  more  or 
less  influence  on  the  countries  between  it  and  tbe  U eili- 
teaaaean.  Monnmenta  of  an  Assyrian  chmcter  have 
been  diaoovoed  in  certain  parts  of  Syria,  ami  fimber 
researches  would  probably  disclose  many  more.  Tbe 
arta  of  the  Fhoenicians,  judging  from  tbe  few  specimeDs 
preserved,  show  the  same  influence.  In  the  absence  of 
even  the  most  insigniflcant  remains,  and  of  any  imple- 
ments which  may  with  confidence  be  attributed  to  the 
Jews,  there  are  no  materials  for  comparisua  between 
Jewish  and  Aa^rian  art.  It  is  possible  that  the  bronxea 
and  ivories  disoovemd  at  Nineveh  were  of  Phoenician 
manufacture,  like  the  vessels  in  Sidomoa's  temple,  Ob 
the  licm-weighta,  now  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  are  in- 
scriptions both  in  the  cuneiform  and  Phoenician  char- 
acters. Tbe  Assyrian  inscriptions  seem  to  indicate  a 
I  direct  depmdence  of  Judna  upon  Assyria  from  a  verr 
I  eariy  period.  From  the  descriptions  of  the  tem|de  anil 
I  "  iKKuea*'  of  SolofBon  (comp.  1  Kings  ti,  vU ;  S  Chmo. 
iU,  iv;  Joseph,  viii,  2:  Feigusson's  Palaoe*  of  NimaAt 
and  Layard,  JVim,  a»d  Bat.  p,  649),  it  would  aippear  that 
there  was  much  similaiity  between  tbem  and  tbe  paW 
aces  of  Nineveh,  if  not  in  tbe  exterior  architecture, 
certainly  in  tbe  interior  decorations,  such  aa  tbe  walls 
pnnelled  or  wainscoted  with  sawn  stones,  the  aculptnres 
on  the  aUba  representing  trees  and  planta,  tlw  remain- 
der at  tbe  walls  above  the  skirting  painted  with  various 
colora  and  pictures,  tbe  figures  of  the  winged  eboutnm 
carved  "all  the  house  iwund,"  and  espeeaan/  on  the 
doorways,  tbe  omamenU  of  open  flowers,  ptome^^ransteft. 
and  lilies  (apparently  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
rosettes,  pomegranates,  and  booeysnokle  ornaments  of 
the  Assyrian  bass-reliefs  [Botta,  ^on.  <fe  A'tn.,  and  Lay- 
ard, Hon,  qf  iVn.]),  and  the  ceiling,  roof,  and  beams 
ofoedar>wood.  The  Jewish  edifices  were^howererfVety 
much  infoior  in  size  to  the  Assyrian.  Of  objects  at 
art  (if  we  may  use  tbe  term)  eontained  in  the  Tem|^ 
we  have  the  description  of  the  |MllarB,  of  tbe  bnnen  sea, 
and  of  various  bronae  or  co|^r  vessels  They  were 
the  work  of  Hiram,  the  son  of  a  Phcenidan  artist  by  a 
Jewish  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (1  Kings  vii, 
14),  a  fact  which  givn  us  some  insight  into  Phnttidan 
art,  and  seems  to  Aow  th^fhbJm^ud  no  art  utthar 
owD,asHiimn«Ml»<4^A«y^l^8olonMHi.  The 
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immaa  duneter  of  these  oli^ects  b  voy  Tenuufcable.  | 
Hw  two  pillan  and  "  chatNtera"  of  bnm  bad  onwmants 
<Jlilin«adpoiiM$pranatee;  the  brazen  sea  was  support- 
ed o«  ox«n,aiid  ita  rim  was  ornaioented  with  Oowera 
of  Gfie^  while  the  baan  woe  graven  with  Uona,  oxen, 
and  lAan^bin  oo  the  bwdeis,  and  the  plates  ^  the 
ludgm  with  ebenibim,  Uons,  and  palm-trees.  The  veil 
«r  the  Temple,  of  different  colors,  had  also  cherubim 
wrought  npoD  it  (coinp.  Layard,  IfvL  and  Bab,  p.  688, 
in  which  a  large  Tessel,  probably  of  bronze  or  copper, 
B  ra^iesniled  supfwrted  upon  oxen,  anA^Mou,  of  Nm. 
KT.  2,  |d.  60,  66«  SB,  in  which  veaids  with  ttnhossed 
riau  appanfltly  rimilar  to  those  in  Scdomoo's  temple 
SR  Ifcared;  also  ser.  1,  pL  8,  41,  48,  in  which  embiud- 
cdts  with  dwnibim  occur). 

The  influence  of  Assyria  to  the  eastward  was  even 
more  caamderable,  extending  far  into  Asia.  The  Per- 
WW  eofded  tbeir  architecture  (with  such  roodillcatioas 
M  the  dimate  and  the  bailding-materials  at  hand  sug- 
gested), their  scnlptute,  probably  their  painting  and 
tbor  mode  of  writing,  finm  the  Aaqnianb  Theniined 
palaoes  of  PenepoliB  show  the  same  goeral  plan  of  oott- 
ttractioa  aa  those  of  Nineveh — the  enttanocs  formed  by 
hnmao- beaded  animals,  the  akiiting  of  seulptured  stone, 
and  the  inscribed  dabe.  The  various  religious  emblems 
and  the  ornamentation  have  the  same  A^rrian  chantc- 
(ET.  In  Persia,  however,  a  atone  architecttue  prevailed, 
and  the  columns  in  that  material  have  ledited  to  this 
day  the  ravagea  of  tinw. 

The  Peniana  made  an  advance  in  one  respect  upon 
AwjrtHB  aeulptme,  and  probably  painting  likewise,  in 
m  sttraipt  at  a  natural  representation  of  drapery  by  the 
iDtradoction  of  folds,  of  which  there  is  only  the  slight- 
ed indieatiaii  on  Assyrian  monuments.  It  may  have 
been  partly  through  Persia  that  the  influence  of  As- 
^rian  ait  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  thence  into 
Gneoe;  but  it  had  probaUy  penetrated  fu  into  the 
bmer  cmuitry  long  befim  the  Pendan  domination. 
We  find  it  strongly  shown  in  the  eariiest  monuments, 
as  in  those  of  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  and  in  the  archaic 
•ea^ttam  of  Branchida.  Bat  the  early  art  of  Aiaa 
Minor  atiil  offers  a  most  interesting  field  for  iuvestiga- 
lisiL  Among  the  Assjrrians  the  arts  were  principally 
employed,  as  among  aU  nations  in  their  earlier  stages 
(4civilizatMiH  for  r^^ooB  and  national  purposes.  The 
eolHid  figures  at  the  dowwajrs  of  the  palases  were 
i^tUe  eombinations  to  denote  the  attributes  of  a  deity. 
The  "Man-Bair  and  the  "Man-Lion"  are  conjectured 
whe  the  gods  "  Nin"  and  "  Nergal,"  presiding  over  war 
and  the  chase;  the  esf^e-faeaded  and  flsh-headed  fig- 
um,  so  constantly  repeated  in  the  acalptnres  and  as 
TTMiiMTitr  oQ  vessels  of  metal  or  in  embrraderies,  Nis- 
mdi  and  D^oo.  The  bardicft  almost  invariably 
neoid  so  see  deed  of  the  king,  as  head  the  nation,  in 
war,  aad  in  combat  with  wild  beasts,  or  his  piety  in 
oectii^  vast  palace-temples  to  the  gods.  Hitherto  no 
scalpiniea  specially  illu^xating  the  private  life  uf  the 
Assyriane  have  Xttta  lUscovered,  except  one  or  two  in- 
cidela,  anch  as  men  baking  Iniesd  or  tending  horses, 
ininsltcsl  aa  mere  accessories  into  the  historical  hass- 
idiebu  This  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  no 
tracea  wiudever  have  yet  been  found  of  their  hurial- 
plaees,  or  even  of  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  dead. 
It  is  efaiefly  upon  the  walls  of  tombs  that  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  so  fully  detucted.  In 
the  osefnl  arts^  as  in  the  fine  arts,  the  Aw^rians  bad 
made  a  progress  which  denotes  a  very  high  state  of 
eiviiiiaiwa.  When  the  inscripdcms  have  been  fully 
cxamiMd  and  deciphcied,  it  wiB  pT(4>ably  be  found 
that  they  had  made  no  inconridenible  advance  in  tiie 
*i^*t|ffls,  es()eeially  in  astronomy,  mathematics,  numei^ 
stioBiCDd  hydmilics. 

Although  the  rite  of  Nineveh  affi>rded  no  special  ad- 
vBCages  for  oommcroe,  and  although  sbe  owed  her 
flnslnisB  taibef  to  her  ptditieal  position  as  ^e  capital 
Oa  caqiin,  yet,  dtnatsd       a  navigable  nver  com-  [ 
■atomic  with  the  Euphntea  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 


I  she  most  have  soon  formed  one  of  the  great  trading  sta> 
ticms  between  that  important  iidand  sea  and  Syria  and 
the  Meditoranean,  aiid  must  bare  become  a  depdt  for 
the  merchandise  supfdied  to  a  great  pan  of  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Persia.  Her  merchants  are  described  in 
Ezekiel  (xxvii,  24)  as  trading  in  blue  dothes  and  tnvid- 
ered  work  (such  as  is  probably  represented  in  the  sculpt- 
ures), and  in  Nahum  (iii,  16)  aa  "  mnldplied  above  the 
stars  of  heaven."  The  animals  represented  on  the  black 
obelisk  in  the  British  Museum  and  on  other  monnments 
— the  rhinoceros,  the  elq)hant,  the  doable-humped  cam- 
el, aad  various  kinds  of  apes  and  monkeys— show  a  com- 
munication, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  remotest  parts 
of  Aria.  This  intercourse  with  fordgn  nations,  and  the 
practice  of  carrying  to  Aaqnia  as  captives  the  skilled 
artisu  and  workmen  of  oonqnered  countries,  must  have 
oontributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  Assjrrian 
manufactures.  AJbirs  of  aUte  are  frequently  repre- 
sented on  the  monuments:  the  king  in  his  glory  going 
to  war ;  receiving  booty  or  captives,  or  making  a  treaty 
of  peace ;  behind  him  the  eunuch  with  beardless  double 
chin,  carrying  a  fly-flapper  or  an  nmbrella.  The  gov- 
ernment was  despotic ;  it  ww  centred  in  the  king.  The 
provinces  were  ruled  by  satraps,  snd  their  state  and  ret- 
inue were  so  magniflcent  that  the  monarch  boasts  "Are 
not  my  princes  idtogether  kings?"  In  a  country  van- 
quiriied,  the  conqueror  secured  some  memorial  of  his 
cooqueet — either  an  inscription  on  some  conspicuous 
rock  w  on  stone  blocks.  His  name  snd  martial  sebieve- 
ments  are  duly  restored,  and  his  person  ia  flgnied  in 
priestly  lobes.  Several  of  tbcse  memorials  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

little  is  known  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people :  they 
easily  fell  into  ruin,  snd  Isy  buried  in  the  mass — the 
bricks  or  mud  of  which  they  were  built  fast  dissolving 
into  earth  or  soiL  Nor  do  the  monaments  throw  light 
on  the  snl^ect,  for  th^  are  filled  with  scenes  from  the 
chase  or  war— fields,  trees,  and  fortresses.  But  there  Is 
one  Titlsge  depicted,  and  from  it  we  learn  that  Aaqrrian 
dwellings  of  the  common  sort  were  built  of  mud,  with- 
out windows,  and  had  either  a  flat  roof,  or  one  rising 
into  a  cone,  with  an  opening  at  the  top — while  the 
houses,  though  closely  arranged,  yet  stand  separate 
from  eadi  other.  ^ 

The  ornamental  arts  had  reached  a  high  state  in  an> 
ctent  Nineveh.  Many  seals  and  cylinders  have  been  re- 
covered. Tbe  scul]^urea  and  paintings  are  full  of  ex- 
pression and  life,  freer  and  more  natnral  too  than  those 
Egypt.  Tbe  Assyrian  artists  did  not  excel  in  model- 
ling statues,  which,  however,  do  not  ohen  occur,  and  they 
are  characterized  by  an  undue  flatness  or  want  of  breadth 
in  the  ride  view,  as  if  they  were  intended  only  to  be  seen 
directly  in  fkoat,  But  their  genius  developed  itself  in 
bass  rell^  and  tb^  tised  tbb.ait  for  every  purpose  to 
which  it  can  be  ^)]jied,  for  it  was  to  them  what  paint- 
ing is  to  our  modem  world.  Through  this  art  —  in 
which  so  many  scenes  uken  from  nature  and  Ufe,  as 
war,  religion,  the  chase,  daily  occupations,  kitchen  nten- 
rils,  cooking  and  feasting,  are  represented — we  have 
come  to  know  the  ancieat  Asshor  with  boom  fltmiUaiily 
and  oompleteneas.  Bass-reliefs  have  been  traced  back, 
as  at  Nimrfid,  to  the  period  of  Ass,  king  of  Judah,  tai 
centuries  before  Christ  At  first  the  work  is  rude  bat 
spirited,  gradually  It  throws  off  its  stiffiiess  and  conven- 
tionality, and  appears  at  its  best  in  the  days  of  Esar- 
haddon'or  his  son,  about  B.C.  &40.  The  vases  or  ums 
of  dt^  are  beautifully  moulded,  and  resemble  Egyptian 
pottery.  Some  of  the  bronzes  are  of  graceful  symme- 
try. HetaUie  ornaments,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  clasps 
display  great  taste  and  skill.  Chairs  and  couches  of 
beautiful  shapes  are  often  inlaid  with  ivory,  Tbe  lion 
was  a  sort  of  natiiHial  emblem;  and  a  frequent  ornament 
on  furniture,  weights,  and  Jewels  is  his  head  or  claws, 
worrandng  the  imagery  in  the  bold  challenge  of  Nahum 
{ii|  11) :  "  Where  is  the  dwelling  of  the  lions,  snd  the 
feedir^-phwe  <ii  the  youi^  liooa,  where  the  Hon,  even 
the  old  Hon,  walked,  and  the  lion's  wbdp  ?"  rVesBriB 
DigitizGd  by  VjOOglC 
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such  118  bowls  snd  bottles  of  glus,  both  tntuparent  and 
beutiruUy  colored,  have  been  found,  and  «  mignifring 
lens  of  rock-ci7«tal  was  discovered  at  Nimrdd.  The 
gannenta  of  the  better  class  were  woven  of  linen,  wool, 
or  nlk,  and,  though  capactoiu  in  aize,  were  worn  with 
Btately  gracefulnen.  The  silk  of  the  country  was  fa- 
moua,  and  was  spun  by  a  large  rilkwurtn  not  foond  else- 
where. Pliny  speaks  of  the  Ai^pia  bomijfx  m  •  be- 
coming dress  fhr  women  (Hut,  AViL  xi,  28). 

The  Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  fond  of  masic,  and 
various  musical  instruments  are  sculptored  on  the  mon- 
uments. We  have  the  harp,  with  eight,  nine,  or  t«n 
strings;  the  lyre,  of  no  leas  than  three  kinds;  the  gui- 
tar, lite  dnuble-ptpe,  the  tambouriue,  ormbals,  dulcimer, 
drums,  and  trumpets.  See  Musical  ImnRVUttm. 
Bands  of  musicians  formed  an  ImpiHtant  part  of  mili- 
tary and  religions  procesnona,  and  in  such  bands  there 
appear  to  have  been  leaders  or  persons  that  kept  or  in- 
dicated the  time. 

Delineations  of  ships,  both  for  war  and  trading,  are 
found.  The  imports  must  have  teen  extensive:  **Thou 
haat  roulti|died  thv  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heav- 
•n''(Nah.ui,16;  Esek.xsvii,28,24).  CMdandother 
roetals,  ivory,  precious  stance,  and  spioea,  seem  to  hare 
been  brought  into  the  country  in  abundance,  and  the 
exports  may  also  have  been  od  a  large  scale.  The 
PhcBnician  mariners,  according  to  Herodotus  (i,  I), 
brought  home  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  merchaiuliBe. 
The  productions  of  her  looms  were  celebrated,  as  were 
also  several  of  her  perfumes,  Horace  reftrs  to  the  As- 
syrian nard:  "  Assyriaque  nardo  potamus  uncti"  (ii, 
11);  but,  as  Rawlinson  says  on  this  point,  these  odors 
may  have  only  been  conveyed  by  her  from  other  re- 
gions, for  she  must  have  been  rather  a  sptce-seller  than 
a  spice-producer  [Ancieat  Monarekiei,  ii,  192).  There 
are  representations  erf"  the  implemenu  of  hitsbaodry,  and 
ofthe  various  fimns  and  means  of  inrigatkm.  Irrigation 


Ancient  Assyrian  SMiAh, 

(q.  v.),  indeed,  was  a  prime  means  of  fertility ;  the  en- 
tire country  appears  to  have  been  intersected  with 
aqueducts  and  canala.  For  this  purpose  the  llgris  was 
(Ummed  at  several  points,  and  various  other  engineer^ 
ing  expedients  were  resorted  to.  Ttie  climate  and  pro- 
dnctiotu  were  probaUy  jnnch  the  same  as  at  the  preaent 
day.  The  fertility  many  districts  Is  still  great,  and 
wherever  there  is  sufficient  moisture,  pastnrea  and  crops 
spring  into  immediate  luxuriance.  Dates,  olives,  figs, 
dtrons,  wheat,  barley,  and  millet  are  often  referred  to 
tqr  andent  writers,  'm  Herodotus  (i,  92).  The  imple- 
ments of  agriculture 
must  have  been  um- 
ple,  yet,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  figure 
of  a  plough,  from  a 
sculpture  of  the  pe- 

n?".rs 

rinng  from  the  centre  seem  ■  contrivance  intmded  for 
sowing  the  seed  in  drillsi   The  plough  is  supposed  to 


have  been  drawn  by  two  oxen  moving  in  line,  the  one 
before  the  other.  Scales  and  weights  are  also  pictured 
on  the  monuments;  many  metallic  weighu  have  been 
found ;  and  there  i^tpears  to  have  been,  at  one  tiB>e  at 
lesst,  a  clay  currency,  as  small  pieces  of  clay  bear  upon 
them,  according  to  Hr.  Krch's  readings  an  ocder  to  paj 
a  certain  weight  of  gold. 

Vn.  Tht  r^fflM  of  Angria,  w  gathered  fton  the 
Ninevitic  monuments,  was  probably  at  first  a  spedes  of 
Sabaism — the  host  of  heaven  was  deiAed  and  adored— 
sun,  mncm,  and  stars,  with  todiacal  signs,  are  often  en- 
graven on  cylinders.  Idols  were,  however,  in  course  of 
time  introduced;  and  the  hflioes  or  henefactocs  of  other 
and  ancient  times  were  elevated  to  the  rank  vi  diriai- 
ties.  The  father  of  the  race,  ftnm  -being  iu  pation 
grew  into  ita  god,  and  national  pride  in  htm  deepened 
at  length  into  religious  venerstion.  Therefore  at  the 
head  the  pantheon  stood  Aashnr,  tbe  deified  patri- 
arch, his  name  and  that  of  the  country  being  the  same; 
and  he  is  regarded  as  "  the  great  god,  king  of  all  the 
gods^"  the  naUonal  divinity,  giving  each  icing  hie  and 
power.  The  sovereign,  whw  vefaning  to  him,  caUi 
him  "  Aflshur  my  lord ;"  his  people  are  **  tbe  semnts  of 
Asshor,"  and  bis  foes  the  "enemies  of  Asshur."  Hub 
drity  was  never  superseded,  though  be  had  at  len^ 
many  colleagues  or  rivsK  H  is  common  emblem  bthic 
of  a  winged  circle  or  globe,  with  a  ungle  figure,  sad 


Symbol  of  the  god  Aasbnr. 


i,rrMta»TClWarM«MUTCim  •rthaUaa  h«M  tauk.-BA.llK 
t,  riwi  tlN  layaT^lMkv  rfSwBMhwtt.  Brii.  Mm. 

sometimes  a  triune  human  figure  in  tbe  centre,  and  this 
aymtml  is  generally  found  in  immediate  conoectioa  with 
the  sovereign.  The  sacred  tree  was  also  associated  wiih 
Asshur — connected  perhaps  with  the  Biblical  Asbenh, 
rendered  "grove"  (q.  v.)— and  perhaps  also  derived  ulti- 
mately from  tbe  IMenic  tree  of  VS*.  Other  Aaagmi 
gods  were  Anu,  often  placed  after  Asshor,  BU  «r  BeL 
Hea  or  Hoa,  MylitU  or  Beltis,  Sin  or  the  Moon,  Sha- 
mas  or  the  Sun,  Vul  or  Iva  tbe  wielder  (rf"  tbe  thunder- 
bolt, Gula  the  sun-goddess,  Nin,  after  whom  tbe  ca|utal 
was  named,  and  whose  symbol  is  tbe  winged  bull.  He- 
rodach,  Nergar,  Isbtar,  and  Nebo.  Some  of  these  gods 
were  borrowed  from  ChaMaa.  Each  god  was  oswlly 
associated  with  a  eonesponding  goddess;  and  the  gnd 
and  his  idd,  made  of  metal,  day,  or  atone,  w»a  identi- 
fled,  as  in  the  challenge  of  Babshakeh  (laa.  xxxri,  19, 
20).  Sacrifice  was  offered  to  them,  and  altars  of  vari- 
ous shapes  have  been  found.  Solemn  proceeskms  were 
made,  and  the  king  appears  to  be  also  a  priest — his  per- 
son wss  divinely  sacred,  and  his  palace  seems  also  to 
have  been  the  tem{de — though  there  was  at  tbe  same 
time  a  regular  priesthood.  Fasting,  an  aeen  in  the  book 
of  Jonah,  may  not  have  been  an  uncommon  or^nanee. 
The  prophet  Nabum  styles  Nineveh  "the  mistress  of 
wilcbciafts,"  and  many  superatitjoua  forms  of  asoertaiD- 
ing  the  will  of  Heaven  mnst  have  been  in  constant 
practice.  I^yard  mentions  that  dark  spots  reaemblii^ 
blood  are  seen  on  tbe  slabs  which  form  the  entrance 
to  the  oldest  palace*  in  Nimrdd.  The  nation  appcais 
to  bare  been  intensely  religious;  religimM  sjrmbob  are 
found  not  only  on  the  robes  and  armor  of  the  king,  and 
on  the  columns  and  friezes  of  public  boihtiagH,  but  aho 
on  chariots,  trappings  of  horses,  and  on  ordiMsy  house- 
hold furniture — hangings,  tables,  diaiiB,  and  coocbee. 
'I'he  sensual  or  phallic  symbols,  so  comtDon  in  daasical 
countries,  are  not  found  in  Assyria;  yet,  if  the  worship 
of  Bdtis  in  Assyria  rese^U^  a|^Jier  worship  in 
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Brirrloa  (Hcfod.  i,  98%  It  mart  lum  bean  gronlj 
oriodi,  m  mMDOi  were  required  to  go  once  in  their 
lina  lo  her  temple,  and  piwtitute  thenudres  to  the 
lint  tm  who  wiabed  them.  The  pro|ib6t  Ntbam  calls 
Mnmh  "  the  wdl-&roced  hariot,  that  aelleth  natioiu 
ihm^  karwhandaoait''  bat  thia  laagnage  mi^  lafer, 

■  Javiib  (mphalk  ttyit,  to  ahaaMflwed  and  praaaly- 
tiaog  idohlrieB. 

Anocialad  with  the  national  wonblp  were  thoae  eom- 
poiite  anisial  fignrea,  with  the  groteaqua  appearance  oi 
vtbcb  we  are  now  ao  well  aequainted.  The  idea  em- 
bOei  in  tboaa  atiuge  focna  must  have  been  familiar 
10  the  aMaaM  aad  Eaatem  worid.  IfodiAcatiooa  of 
nch  flgoRa  are  tomd  in  the  ^ihioxea  (tf  £gypt|  uid 
hstt  aha  been  aoogbt  in  the  cfaerutMin.  See  Chuub. 
.Tbcat  Igorea  guard  the  aacred  threaboUa  in  Nineveh, 
aiTaoch  a  function  needed  the  atrength  of  a  bull,  the 
toangt  of  a  Hon,  the  intelligenoe  of  a  man,  and  the 
viagcd  qtaed  of  an  eag^a.  la  Aa^yria  and  Egypt  they 
•OB  aa  outac  gnonfiaaa  and  lepmenttfivaa,  wheieaa 
in  the  IMttw  wM^p  thqr  were  oMwealed  in  the  denae 
ehon  of  the  holy  of  buliaa.  Pariupe,  apart  f^om  the 
ipcaat  banan  relattons  of  the  Hebrew  chembim,  the 
gaane  idea  underiying  the  atnnge  symbol  was  that 
lite  Doblcat  creatnrea  on  earth  are  claimed  by  God  as  his 
fRTulB;  that  their  highest  duty  and  honor  are  to  be 
uft  his,  and  to  keep  hia  Implee  from  profane  intra- 
noa;  and  that  the  divine  serviee  in  ita  ideal  perfeetion 

■  wh  aa  eBmhinaa  in  it  the  Wttioaa  eiaananrt  of  inteW 
ba  ad  power,  which  thoae  fimw  in  their  eonposite 
nity  aynbolize. 

VI IL  Ate*  amd  Lamgmage. — Sprang  from  Asahnr,  the 
As^riaaa  were  a  Sbemttic  race,  whatever  m^  have 
Um  the  atiginai  eonnection  of  Nineveh  with  the  Cush- 
tUNiBRNL  Hcn»dotos(vii,68)aay8oftheni,><By  the 
ijRcfcs  Ihqr  ware  eallad  ^yiiana,  and  by  the  baifoariani 
iMiina.*  Thia  Uondar  has  been  npeated  even  by 
Vwbohr  and  others.  But  the  names  are  quite  distinct, 
tsrria  being  n43C,  or  Tyre,  as  it  is  given  In  English,  and 
iayria  being  mnt,  a  vaiy  dilTennt  word.  In  fact 
the  oonntiy,  an  Aasyzian,  the  national 


fivioi^t    tte  town;  the  detenninative 


bdiire 


it  iboirii^  when  it  agnidea  the  god.  The  Assyrians 
were  thus  allied  to  the  Phtmiciana,  Syrians,  northern 
Anb^  sod  Jew%  and  Uiey  were  not  anUke  the  latter  in 
general  phyatogDomy,  except  that  they  were  apparently 
Me  nbaat  in  fimb  and  heavier  in  faatnra.  Thetonguea 
of  thtae  meca  are  rimilar,  loo^  in  atmctort'.  The  ele- 
■asuiy  Aape  of  the  letter  is  the  wedge  Y,  of  various 
farm*,  and  fdnead  in  all  direetions— upright,  horixontal, 
^isgcnaL  The  alphabet  is  sylliMc  in  stnictore — the 
iDvda  representing  the  sounds  A,  I,  and  U,  and  the  ma- 
jurity  of  the  Bxteen  conaonants  praduciog  each  six  syl- 
Ublta,  ritharaathay  precede  or  fbllov  the  vowel  Each 
■iBifife  vowd  aonnd  also  combine  with  two  oonso- 
naou,  but  the  number  of  aneh  double  combination*  is 
liaiiad to  150l  ThiBalphabet,aoflir«saaeeitained,has 
■t  tte  ataoat  S60  diflbcnt  charactenL  Another  aet  of 
cbmeicsa  ia  called  determinative  and  ia  pieflxed  to 

nnon  nanMa;  thus  ^  shows  that  the  next  word  is  a 

Wt  Baaa&  So^  tog,  the  pbnal  ia  maiked  by  vS^^  Bod 

tfaedBalby|y.  The  Alferenee  between  ao  ideographic 

■iaphanatie  «gi  may  be  iBaetrated  in  thia  way;  If 
*e  write  lha  phaaaa  "Inn  I,"  the  /  in  /aon  haa  its 
■wripotraaaynwalaonnd;  bat  the /after  it  haa  no 
it  m«i^  emrica  with  It  or  lepnaeata  the  idea  of 
M  The  101^  itadrbBheadtie,  allied  to  Hebrew, 
Pb^cian,  and  ChaUee.  Thwbaamjanction  U,  end; 
>*  tbe  Bek  1,  van,  and,  aa  In  HelMtew,  H  Mgniflee  *■  if!" 
)>•  pciaanal  pnnoan  ia  oaafai,  Heb.  onoH,  '*SbK; 
«■  Meowl  ■  Mo,  Hak         ahi  ia  "  CatlMr,"  HabL  att  i 


woAor  is  "a  rirar,"  "^hS,  et&  The  numerala  are 
very  rimilar  to  thoae  in  Hetmrw.  Feminine  noana  end 
in  A  or  (tf,  like  Hebrew  nouns  in  itk.  PoaeesBive  pnmouns 
ere  represented  by  suffixes,  much  the  same  as  thoae  in 
Hebrew,  nj  is  the  relative,  as  often  in  the  later  Biblical 
and  in  the  rabbLnical  Hebrew.  The  interrogative,  as  in 
Hebrew,  ia  ITO.  As  in  Aramaic,  there  ia  no  prepoutive 
artide— the  "emphatic  state"  is  oaed  instead  of  it  By 
a  piocees  which  Oppeit  calls  "  mimmation,''  and  which 
applies  to  indeclinable  words,  the  letter  i»  plays  an  im- 
portant part,  as  in  the  analogous  forma  in  Hebrew 
Q^i^,  "  daily Qin,  "  for  nought,"  Nonas  are  formed 
aa  in  Hebrew  by  prefixing  O,  and  such  nouns  signify 
instrument,  action,  or  state;  and  in  the  formation  of 
nonos  proper  3  is  also  used,  as  in  the  names  Ninuod, 
Nisroch,  Nergal,  Nineveh,  etc.  The  oonjugations  are 
Ave  principal,  four  of  which  correspond  to  kal,  mpKal, 
piti,  and  AtpAtf,  and  the  others  are  the  same  as  the 
well-known  Chaldee  forma.  _  The  verb  is  conjugated  by 
the  aid,  as  in  Hebrew,  ot  pronominal  suffixes,  and  it  has 
no  tenses.  The  roots  are  generally  biUteral,  the  He- 
brew ones  b«ng  nsaally  triiiteral,  as  tmt,  to  die,  Hd). 
rqi3;  rib,  to  dwdl,  Heb.  3^.  The  proper  namea  are 
all  bat  nniveraally  Shemitie,  and  not  Aryan  or  Hedo- 
Ferric;  and  they  an  eomniindy  «gnifiamt  Assbur, 
the  name  ot  the  primal  god,  is  found  in  many  of  them ; 
and  there  occur  such  terms  as  thamai,  meaning  ser- 
vant; tiglatk,  adoration,  and  mviagffil,  adoring — a  par- 
ticipial fona  from  the  same  root ;  pal  is  son,  alUed  to  the 
Aramaic  bar;  tar  is  king,  ris  is  head,  Heb,  OXH,  etc. 

The  ruins  of  Nineveh  have  furnished  a  vart  «dlec- 
tion  inscriptions  partly  carved  on  marble  or  st(«e 
slabs,  and  partly  imivesaed  upon 
bridus  and  upon  clay  cylinders^  or 
six-«ded  and  eight-eided  prisms, 
barrels,  and  UUets,  which,  need 
for  the  pnrpoae  when  still  moist, 
were  afterwards  baked  in  a  fur^ 
nace  or  kiln.  The  employment 
of  prepared  clay  for  writing  on  is 
apparently  an  oM  ooatom.  Jose- 
phua  (Atit.i,% 8)  leoorda  the  tra- 
dition that  Seth  and  his  family  in- 
scribed on  two  pillars  of  brick  and 
stone  the  wisdom  of  their  age — 
especially  vo^av  ftp*  tA  o^pavta 
— astronomy.  It  was  natural  that 
ExekieL  in  the  land  of  captivity,  _     ...  ^„  , 


alioiJdt»thascMmna«Ud:''Take 
thee  a  tile,  and  lay  it  befim  thee,  tainimita*u«bi>riiM 

-  mIrb     Sum,  Unr  of 

Aarrtm.  akflal  IhTrw 

bad. 


and  portray  upon  it  the  aty,  even 
Jemaalem"  (Eiek.  iv,  1).  BefiNr<- 
ence  to  the  Babylonian  cm  torn  of  t.  HaxMOMi  tOTn-aoiu. 
writing  on  bricks  (corfaawiotow  £^1^  ^J^' *£; 
cu^)  is  found  In  Pliny  (Hitt,  iVat.  >«iitp  «f  Bnucbvib 
lib.  vii,  8.  57).  The  cylindan  are 
boUow,  and  appear,  fnm  the  hide 
pierced  through  them,  to  have  "  * 
been  mounted  so  as  to  turn  rouDci,  and  to  presoit  thdr 
several  sides  to  the  reader.  The  character  employed  was 
the  arrow-headed  or  canttform — so  called  from  each 
tetter  being  formed  by  marks  or  elements  resembling  an 
arrow-head  or  a  wedge.  This  mode  of  writing,  believed 
by  some  to  be  of  Turanian  or  Scytbic  origin,  prevailed 
thiooghoat  the  provinoea  compriaed  in  the  Aa^yiian, 
Babylonian,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  Pai^ 
sian  empirea,  fkim  the  earUert  Umes  to  which  any  known 
record  belongs,  or  at  leart  twenty  centuries  before  the 
Christian  ma,  down  to  the  period  of  the  conquests  of  Al- 
exander; after  which  ^wch,  although  occasionally  em- 
pk>yed,  it  seems  to  have  gradually  fallen  into  disoae.  It 
never  extended  into  ^yria,  Arabia,  or  Asia  Minor,  al- 
though it  was  adopted  in  Armenia,  'f^'vt^^^^^ng 
reeembling  the  aadent  ^lUatij 
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Mine  bdisved  to  be  the  origiul  torn  of  all  other  cmaive 
writing  wted  in  WeMein  Ana,  ipdadiog  the  Helmw, 
^^pean  to  have  been  occaBioniUljr  employed  in  Assyria, 
probably  for  documents  written  oo  parchment  or  papy- 
rus, or  perhaps  katbet  skins.  The  Assyrian  cundform 
cbaractei  was  at  the  aame  dam  m  the  Babyloi^an,  only 
diflniog  tnm  U  in  the  km  oomplkated  natvn  of  its 
funns.  Although  the  primary  elements  in  the  later  Per> 
sian  and  eaxalled  Jbdian  conetfotm  were  the  same,  yet 
iheiroombinatkii)  and  the  value  of  the  letters  were  quite 
ilitftincL  Tbe  Utter,  indeed,  is  but  a  form  of  the  Aa^- 
ian.  Herodotus  terms  all  cuneiform  writing  the  "Assyr- 
ian writiug"  (Herod,  iv,  87).  Thia  efaaneter  have 
been  derived  from  aome  more  ancient  form  <tf  biero> 
plyphic  writing;  but  if  so,  all  traces  of  such  origin  have 
iliaappeared.  Tbe  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  alphabet 
(if  tiie  term  may  be  applied  t«  above  20U  signs)  is  of  tbe 
most  oom[dicated,  imperfect,  and  arbitrary  nature — some 
characters  being  [^Kmetic,  others  syllabic,  others  ideo- 
(trapbic— tbe  same  character  hdng  ftvquently  used  in- 
dilTerently.  This  constitates  one  of  the  principal  difil- 
cullleB  in  the  process  of  decipherment.  The  iuveatiga- 
tioa  first  commenced  by  Grotefend  (Heeren,  Anatic 
XatioHt,  voL  ii,  App.  2)  has  since  been  carried  on  with 
much  success  by  Lassen  and  Westergaard  in  Germany, 
by  MBi.  Osennouf  and  Oppert  in  France,  and  by  Sir  U. 
kawlinson,  Dr.  Uincks,  Mr.  Norris,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
ill  England  (see  pliers  by  these  last-named  gentlemen 
in  the  Joanutb  <tf  the  Rogal  AattOic  Soek^,  in  the 
TVmuacftm*  o/* the  Sogal  IriA  Aeadtmg^  in  the  Jbttr* 
iMiI  ^  Saend  TJieratMrt,  and  in  the  MMeamn).  Al- 
though considerable  doubt  may  still  reaeonaUy  prevail 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  detuls,  as  to  grammatical 
GonBtruetion,  and  especially  as  to  the  rendering  of  proper 
namely  suffldrat  progress  has  been  made  to  endDle  tbe 
student  to  ascertain  with  aome  degree  of  eonftdanoe  the 
K«nmd  meaning  and  contenia  of  an  Inacription.  Tbe 
peo{de  of  Nineveh,  as  we  have  eeen  above,  spoke  a  She- 
mitic  dialect,  connected  with  the  Het>rew  and  with  tbe 
so-called  Cbaldeeoftbe  books  of  Daniel  and  Esra.  Thu 
agree*  with  the  testimony  of  the  O.  T.  Bat  it  is  as- 
serted that  there  existed  in  Assyria,  as  well  as  in  Baby- 
lonia, a  mote  andent  tongue  belonging  to  a  Turanian 
or  Scytbic  race,  who  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited 
tite  iddns  watered  by  the  Tigria  and  Euphratea  long 
before  the  rise  <iS  tb»  Aasyrian  empin,  and  from  whom 
the  Assyrians  derived  their  civilization  and  the  greater 
part  of  tbdr  mythology.  It  was  retained  for  sacred 
purposes  by  the  conquering  race,  as  the  tj^n  was  re- 
tained after  the  fall  of  tbe  Roman  empire  in  tbe  Catholic 
Church.  In  liragments  of  vocabularies  discovered  in 
.the  lecoid-ohamber  at  Knynnjik  woida  in  the  two  Ian- 
gnagea  are  placed  in  pardM  oolmnu^  while  a  centre 
column  contains  a  monographic  or  ideographic  sign  rep- 
resenting both.  A  large  number  of  Turanian  irords  or 
roots  are  farther  supposed  to  have  existed  in  tbe  Aa^r- 
ian  tongue,  and  ublets  apparently  in  that  language 
have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins.  The  monumental 
inscriptions  occur  <«  dataohed  stete  and  obelisks,  of 
which  there  are  several  qwonens  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum from  the  Assyrian  nnns^  and  one  in  tbe  Berlin 
Museum  discovered  in  the  island  of  Cypcus;  on  tbe 
colossal  human-headed  lions  and  bolls,  upon  parts  net 
occniHed  by  sculpture,  as  between  the  legs;  mi  the 
sculptured  slabs,  generally  in  bands  between  two  baas- 
reliefs,  to  which  they  seem  to  refer;  and,  as  in  Perria 
and  Armenia,  carved  on  the  face  of  rocks  in  tbe  hill- 
eonntiy.  At  NimrAd  the  same  itneriptioa  is  carved  on 
neariy  every  dab-in  the  noitb-west  palace,  and  gener- 
ally T^wated  on  the  back,  and  even  carried  across  the 
sculptured  nriosaal  figures.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions 
ujoally  contain  the  chntnides  of  tbe  king  who  built  or 
restored  the  edifice  in  which  they  an  found,  records  of 
his  wars  and  expeditioiis  into  distant  countries,  of  the 
amount  of  tribute  and  spdl  takeu'  from  conquered  tribes, 
of  tbe  baiUiog  of  temples  and  palaoea,  and  invocations 
to  the  gods  «f  Assfcik   Av^nantly  ewy  .atone  and 


Ubi-barDed  brick  need  in  the  buildfaig  bean  tbe  bsm 
and  titles  erf"  the  king,  and  generally  those  of  bis  &tka 
and  gnuidfatber  are  edded.  Tbeae  tnseribed  brickiiR 
of  the  greatest  value  in  restorii^  the  nyal  dynawitL 
The  longest  ineeriptioa  on  stooe^  that  him  tlM  noitb- 
wMt  pnUos  of  Nfawveh  ooBtafaai^the  raasriB«fa» 
danapahia  II,  baa  8S6  Hbh)  that  on  lbs  Mack  sbAt 
has  ZIO.  The  most  important  hitherto  discovered  tn 
connection  with  Biblical  history  b  that  upon  a  pair 
colossal  human-headed  bulls  from  Knyunjik,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  containing  the  records  of  Somadwib, 
and  describing,  among  other  events,  his  wars  with  Ho 
Aiah.  Itiaaeeumpanied  by  a  series  of  bessrditfcbe- 
Keved  to  npraaent  the  atege  and  captBfC  of  Laehiih  (kc 
Uyard,  Nm.  mi  Bak  p.  148-168). 

A  long  list  might  be  given  of  fibUeal  names  oem- 
ring  in  the  Aaepian  inscriptions  (id.  p.  636).  Tbm 
of  three  Jewish  kings  have  been  read :  Jeha,  son  d 
Khumri  (Omri),  on  the  black  obetisk  (aee  Uyaid,  Nit^ 
easA  amt  SabgUm,  p.  618) ;  Menaheoa  oa  a  dab  fisa 
tbe  south-west  palace,  Nimrtd,  now  in  tbe  Britiib  Mu- 
seum (Mi  pb  617) ;  and  Headtiah  in  tbe  Kuywijik  ik- 
ocds.  The  meet  important  insoibed  ten»«atta  cjlis- 
ders  are  those  from  Ralah  Sherghit,  with  tbe  annslt  of 
a  king,  whose  nasM  is  believed  to  read  Uglath-Piinn 
— not  the  same  mentiMied  in  the  Sd  boiA  of  Ki&g^  btu 
an  earlier  monarch,  who  is  sni^wsed  to  have  tcigwd 
about  &C  1110  (Rawlinson,  Htntd.  i,  467);  tboae  &ea 
KhorsBbadoontdningtbeaiwalaofaaijgDn;  OaseliaB 
Knyunjik,  eqiedaUy  ona  known  aa  BeUno^  ^rSnto', 
with  Uie  cbfonidee  of  Sennacherib:  Ant  ftm  Nebbi 
TAous  with  tbe  records  of  BaariMddoa,  and  A*  fa^ 
menta  of  three  cylinder*  with  tboae  of  hia  son.  Tbt 
longest  inacriptiott  on  a  cylinder  is  of  8S0  linsa.  Sod 
cylinders  and  inscribed  skfaa  weic  generally  buried  b» 
neath  tbe  foundationa  of  gTMt  public  boldh^  Mm* 
fragments  of  cylinden  a  vast  coUactkm  ^iasoM 
day  lablet%  auuy  in  perfbet  preaemtko,  and  ssm 
bearing  tbe  imprasimB  of  eeab,  were  diaeoveied  is  i 


ImpteealonB  trf  the  SlgneU  of  tbe  Kings  of  Aanria  sad 
Bgypl.  (OrijrlndSit) 

chamber  at  Euyunjik,  and  are  now  depodted  in  t)i 
British  Museum.  They  appear  to  include  historia 
documents,  vocabularies,  astionomicd  and  other  caki 
lations,  calendars,  directions  for  the  performance  of  n 
ligious  ceremonie*,  lists  of  the  gods,  their  attribaie 
and  the  days  appointed  for  &mj  worship,  descriptiw 
of  countries,  Uats  of  animals,  grants  of  land%  etc.  1 
this  chamber  was  also  ftnnd  tbe  (rfeoe  of  day  bearin 
the  sed  of  the  Egyptian  king  So  ot  Sabaoa^  and 
of  an  Assyrian  monarch,  either  Sennacherib  <»■  his  rh 
probably  affixed  to  a  treaQr  between  the  two,  whid 
having  been  written  on  parchment  or  papyrus,  had 
tirely  perished  (Ijiyard,  Sin.  ami  Bab.  p.  166). 

IX.  TVeotaKHC  ^  (fee  DeatL— It  is  abnnge  that  i 
repreaentationB  of  bund  ooouT  on  tbe  mmanMnts^  ai 
that  no  tombs  have  been  diaooveted  in  the  mooad 
Ijiyard,  indeed,  legaida  the  great  cone  at  Nintftd  aa 
ro>-d  tomb,  bnt  no  human  remdns  have  been  fbon 
and  other  tombs,  such  as  those  excavated  at  Kuynnji 
Baasam,  the  Russian  vice-cmisul,  are  sud  to  be  **< 
undoubtedly  post-Assyrian  date;"  It  is  aa  tcmariubl 
on  the  other  hand,  thatiehddaa  isAi^  of  tonbs^  eva 
raonnd  betwitetiNiflto  Wiug^bdv  a  bwii 
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pim^  Artfan  AtentmL  vU,  U)  Myi  Oitt 

tbe.umfas  of  the  AiHynan  kingt  w«n  «afiMructC(l  in 
tin  iDirabM  Buutb  of  Babylon,  and  QmUm  «pp«an 
mllT  to  have  been  the  ucient  neenpoUi  of  Asayiu. 
Wnka,  the  old  EatcA,  ia,  in  fact,  a  va«t  oemeteiy,  and 
'tke  whole  ngion  of  low«-  Child—  aboands  in  Mpul- 
(kal  alien  of  imnwoM  extent"  (Loftua,  CAoUm 
.Smmm,  p.  198, 199). 

X.  Utan^aw. — The  dtkf  anthovitiw  an  tbe  aobject 
•re  Bmu'*  Mommnma  Jf/fmeve  (Paris,  1M9-M):  Imj- 
nAJViMcMClxiad.  1861),  and  bUJyftmPiii  mui  Itnh^ 
(I86S),  with  his  MtmumatU  of  Nwtmk  QUd.  1851-8); 
PnC  BawliMDn's  A'onr  <rreat  .i^ipv««  aiKl  Aole*  to 
radbtaf  Ukh'B  JBatgiam  ontf  PtntpoiUi  Cbwebon, 

Peienbaiib  18W);  Bonoai'B  Nwmk  mi  ia  Palaeet; 
Fe^uaon'a  Palaea  of  NitmA  and  PtrtepolU  Rtttartd ; 
Vmix'c  Simeoek  amd  Permpolit  (Lood.  1860) ;  Oppert's 
EkmiMttdetaGraamaire  AMfname{Pm,  1860);  Let 
faMa  cb  Saryom  (ibkL  1868);  Cknmologie  dea  Ba^  a 
Amfr.  (1857);  Oppot  «t  litfnant,  Crawfe  liueriptitm 
dtKkvr»abadi)IM.\9eAy,  ••The  AnTrianVeib,'' Kme 
papen  bjr  Dr.  Hineka  In  the  Jiwrnof  ^  Saertd  Lillera~ 
tera  (18612, 1866) ;  Bnuidia,  Rmim  Aitgr.  Ta^.  b'meif 
dot.  (Boon,  1868),  and  bb  Hber  dm  Aittor.  Gariait,  etc ; 
UaR^  Niebubr,  GeteUdde  A  mm;  Fox  Talbot,  Attgr^ 
ina  Texts  Exptaa^  (Lood.  1856) ;  H^nant,  Le$  icri- 
bra  Cameifonmea  (Paris,  1860,  wh«n  the  histoiy  of  cu- 
Dcifocm  diacovefy  ia  folly  girm) ;  Jones's  Topogram 
e/Hmntdh  in  ^>  ^'^  ^  ^wnul  (18U) ;  J.  nack- 
bon,  Ate aadJSm^jraKMtCLond.  1852);  T.W.Bo- 
Mnqaet,  FaU  o/NiaeBtk  C^AA.  18S8) ;  Jour.  8ae.  LU. 
April,  1851;  April,  1858;  April,  IMO;  Fletcher,  Notta 
of  RaUe»eo  at  NvteoA  (Load.  1850) ;  O.  V.  Smith, 
FrofiKdM  relaiutg  to  Niimk  (ibid.  1857-8) ;  Feer,  Let 
Sakm  de  Nixive  (Paris,  18M) ;  Bretschneider,  Nimve 
■xf  yakmm (Hnnich,  1861) ;  Tocb, De Smo  Mrie(Uips. 
1849);  Voit,  Anc  Uitt.  tmd  Mo^E3^<mton  of  Nineveh 
(Load.  18M);  Nichols,  Britiik  JTiueim,  p.  159  sq.;  G. 
■Sotith,  //ue.  o/*  <4«n(r-5<mffif7/  (ibid.  1872);  Attsria 
fnm  tim  EarUeet  Time  (ibid.  1876) ;  Reeemi  At^Han 
IHaooweritM  QUdd.  1875) ;  and  tbe  Uteratnre  dted  in  the 
bn-oaned  worfc,  p.  6  sq.,  especially  CoL  BawUiuon's 
Tsrioaa  ■HMUgiapbt.  See  BladaoooSt  Magaime^  1654, 
i.  458, 402;  1896^  U,  7S9;  JrKA.awo-.AR^.  OcU  1849,  art. 
ii;  TTiinniM.  Tli  imis  iiaif  riifiini  i  \\f  fTii^jif  mi  niiif  mil 
teA  CS.f.  1876);  Lomd.  Qt.  Sai.  Dee.  1848;  Fratei^t 
ifi^  April,  18^;  SoTik  Bni,  Bev.  Hay,  1853.  Comp. 
alsD  the  walks  cited  under  Asstbia  ;  CuREiroBM. 

mn'Wite  (Strndmc,  ViOta  xi,  80}  >*inan  of  Nin- 
rreh,"  Mate  xu,  41),  an  intwUftant  of  Nioevdi  (q.  v.). 

mxdan  or  ITTiiian,  St.,  called  in  tbe  Roman 
Jiarlfr,  "KunAVOB,*  b  tbe  spostla  who  intiodac$cl 
CMsdsBty  amoiv  ^  Soatbem  Hcts  [see  Scot- 
i.ui>3,  and  fkmriabed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4tb  and 
ibebegiBnii^ofthe5theentniy.  He  was  a  Briton,  and 
<if  noble  birth ;  bat  bad  been  educated  at  Rcime,  and 
tbire  ordained  a  bishop.  Tbe  exact  time  of  hb  preach- 
ing in  Sootlaad  b  unknown.  Hb  labors  appear  to  have 
f'miimmrfA  *"  C™'*"i*,  and  to  ham  r^rt^rA  ovrr  the 
tmmet  pan  of  the  ^strict  as  fiur  noKb  as  the  Grami^ 
H9^  h^  aee  bdnit  fixed  at  Csndida  Cssa,  or  Whithorn, 
HI  the  Bodein  Wigtonshiie.  Hb  death  b  |daced 
the  BaOHidints  in  482;  hb  festival  b  September  16. 
Wbetfaer  dubtiani^  had  been  introduced  among  tbe 
Pku  befim  tbe  tine  of  Ninian  has  been  a  subject 
ef  suatiwciay ;  bat  altboo^  the  detaib  of  tbe  legen- 
dmy  niiiii  an  nwefttin,  it  sewns,  beyond  all  ques- 
ibn,  that  ooma  C^vbtiaos  w«m  to  be  found,  at  least 
SM^  lb>  Sonthtn  net^In  what  b  now  known  as 
tl»  I II  win  lb  of  Scotland,  fhtm  ttw  end  of  tbe  2d  cen- 
imy.  MararthsliM,  either  their  nmnber  was  origi- 
Bsi^  anaO,  or  the  riaag  Gbin>iA  bad  fallen  away 
Hdar  ads  eras  drcnmatancea;  and  it  b  oertain  that 
«ha  maiaB  apfieand  ameiv  then  the  Fiola  were  in 
AeMbiaMWpMVln-  B«le(iKi(.£acJ.iii,4),ipsak. 


iog  of  tbe  eoovernon  of  tbe  Nocthem  Pkts^  nentieas  a 
tradition  to  the  eflbet  that  the  Southern  Kcts  had  been 
cou retted  by  the  preaching  o(  biriiop  Nynian,  a  Briton, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Borne.  Yet  Bede  further 
stales  tiiat  the  FkU  only  joined  the  Bouish  Cbnrcb 
in  the  8tb  eantniy,  and  that  tbe  Britisfa  Chibtlana  of 
the  7th  oentuy  were  fn  no  wiqr  oMoected  with  Home. 
Moreover  the  name  of  the  church  he  b  laid  to  have 
founded,  that  of  St.  Martin,  does  itot  seem  to  denote 
in  any  way  a  Rotnuh  orifpn.  See  Inett,  Ititt.  JCt^  Ck. 
v(d,  i,  pt.  i,  ch,  ii,  n.  10;  x,  11 ;  9lMa3ay,LecUo»JiiiLof 
Ck.ofandmd,'^^;  9oime^  Bitt.  Angto-AaOK  Ck. 
p.  72,  (J.H.W.) 

Nlnlmo,  Jo«pn,  a  rreebyletian  minister,  was  bora 
near  Norfolk,  Ta.,  In  1798.  He  wee  educated  at  Hamp- 
deo-Sidney  College,  Prince  Edward,  Ta.,  and  gradnsted 
at  the  thaidogbal  senduny  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1827; 
was  Uoensed  and  ordained  In  1828,  and  bbned  as  sUted 
snpi^y  for  tbe  Cbnrch  in  Portsmonth,  Ta.  In  1880  he 
renraved  to  New  Tork  PreAytery,  aiid  was  stated  sup^ 
ply  at  Sweet  Hollow,  L.  I.  Afterwards  he  Mxwed  at 
the  foUowing  placee;  in  1887-40,  at  Red  Mills,  N.  Y.; 
in  1840-46,  at  Somera,  N.  Y.;  in  1846-49,  at  North  Salem, 
N.  Y.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Hundngdon,  N.  Y.,  where 
be  opened  a  school,  and  bb  Hfe  afterwards  was  devoted 
loteaehing.  He  died  April  19,  I860.  Mr.  Nlnlmo  was 
a  devmt,  hithM,  and  exemtdaiy  minbter,  and  bb  ca^ 
reer  was  laborious,  oaefU,  and  honorable.  See  Wilson, 
Freth.  Hitt.AlmamK,  1887,  p.  18&   (J.  L.  8.) 

Mno  DB  GtncvABA,  Don  Juamv  a  Spanbb  punter, 
was  bom  in  Madrid  Februiry  8, 1682.  Hb  father,  don 
Luiz,  was  captain  of  the  guards  of  the  viceroy  of  Ara- 
gon,  buhop  of  Malaga,  don  Antonio  Henriquez.  This 
prelate  took  cha^  of  the  family  of  hb  favorite  noble- 
man, and  brought  bim  into  hb  diocesb  It  was  at 
Malaga  that  young  Nino  stiidied;  ttoat  that  time  he 
oftener  held  the  pend!  than  the  pen.  Educated  in  pM- 
loeophy,  be  gave  himself  with  sO  ranch  ardor  to  dedgn 
that  the  bbbt^who  loved  him  like  a  son,  not  wishing 
to  oppose  hb  vocation,  conSded  him  to  the  care  of  a 
Flembh  captain,  whom  Quilliet  caUs  "Manrique,  a 
painter  of  ciedit  in  Malaga,  and  one  of  the  best  pupib 
at  hb  compatriot  Kubens."  The  progress  of  Nino  was 
raind.  In  1646  hb  protector  confided  bim  (o  raarqub 
de  Hontdwll(^  one  of  the  most  distinguisbed  amateurs 
of  Madrid,  who  soon  placed  him  in  a  condition  to  foDow 
the  lessons  of  Alonso  Cano.  Thb  celebrated  master 
admitted  bim  to  hb  friendship,  and  often  worked  with 
him.  Cano  composed  and  Nino  executed.  It  u  tfans 
that  they  decorated  the  Augustins  of  Cordova  and  Gra- 
nada (1652-1667).  In  1676  Nino  returned  to  Malaga, 
where  he  made  many  paintings  for  churches  and  por- 
mita— a  style  io  which  be  succeeded  very  wdL  Hb 
toBcb  shows  a  certain  dnridity;  but  his  onnpasitiona 
have  a  lovely  character,  and  bb  coloring  has  freshness. 
He  remains  one  at  tbe  beat  representatives  of  the  His- 
pano-Flembh  schooL  All  tbe  religious  monuments  of 
Malaga,  and  some  of  Cordova,  Granada,  Madrid,  and 
SeviJk,  possess  hb  paintings,  which  are  abo  Ibund  in 
the  most  eomplete  galleries.  He  died  in  Malaga 
eember  8, 1696.  We  quote  cepeciaUy  tins  artist  three 
admired  masterpieces  in  Malaga :  in  the  dinrcb,  Faiik, 
or  ike  Triumph  of  the  Croat,  remarkabb  for  the  ex- 
presrion  and  the  good  disposition  of  the  numerous  fig- 
ares  which  are  repreaented  in  it: — Charitj/,  surrounded 
by  personages  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves 
thb  virtne ;  tbb  painting  Is  tbe  worthy  companion 
•f  tbe  pneeding  ^— and  in  tlK  cathedral,  iSomi  Michael, 
become  popular  by  ■numerous  copes  and  engnvings. 
SeviUe  abo  posssssse  a  large  namber  tif  paintings  by 
Nino,  among  ocbers  a  ffofy  FamSj/,  somedmes  attril^ 
uted  to  Rubens.  We  have  in  Vuia  an  all^orical  paint- 
ing of  his,  representing  Ifar  pteiHff  Plaee  to  Peace  amd 
Sttidff.  Nino  oombbiea  tbe  grandeur  and  correctness  of 
Caoo  with  the  admirabb  oojoriagof^beiui,jfnd  yet  in 
una  of  hb  weeks  be  difM'«mbSitMHe^^>cw 
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gnMt  mamen  u  to  be  compared  to  Vandyok.  See 
KaphMl  MengB,  Obrai  (Hwlrid,  1780) ;  F«Uppe  de  Gtie- 
vm,  lot  CommaUariot  de  la  Pmtmra  (ibid,  1788) ;  Pont, 
Vic^  M  E^taMa ;  Dun  Anbmio  Palooiiiio  de  Velaaco, 
ei  Muteo  ftetaneo  (Cuidova,  1715,  8  tuIi.))  Spooner, 
INM.  ^t&e  ^  il  rt^  i,  880,  a.  T.  GtHvan. 

Nlnth-honr  Sarvloe  la  tbe  technical  term  for  a 
dirine  service  celebrated  in  some  ChriBtUn  churchea. 
Caoonical  hoars  were  introduced  at  an  early  period. 
The  fliBt  of  these  was  matututa,  the  morning  service, 
about  daybreak ;  the  second  at  nine  o'eloc)^  called  ter- 
iia,  or  third  hour ;  the  third  at  twelve  o'clock,  being 
the  noon-day  Berrioe ;  the  ointb-hour  servioe  foUowing 
at  three  in  tbe  aftemooa.  Tbafatbenofthefldaod4th 
oeotoriea  teemed  to  lay  peculiar  etxcM  on  this  eerrice  aa 
tbe  meat  iniportant  of  idL  U  waa  cooiidend  tbe  hour 
ofChriflt'edeath;  tbahourwbeaOonMliuiwaeiwayiDg; 
tbe  time  when  Peter  and  John  w«nt  op  to  tbe  Temple, 
M  being  tbe  hoar  of  prayer,"  i.  e.  tbe  usual  time  irf  tbe 
Jewish  evening  saciifice.  Tlie  coMom  of  alternating 
divine  aenice  at  this  boar  seema  (o  have  been  general 
in  apoatolie  and  patriatie  daya,  and  in  dose  nbitlon  to 
the  Jawiab  obeervanoei  Tlw  Council  Isoiu^  ex- 
praasly  meotions  the  ninth  boiir.<rf  piayer,  and  orden 
that  tba  aaoM  service  be  nsad  aa  waa  appointed  for  the 
evening  prayer.  Chrysoatom,  too,  mast  have  reference 
to  it  in  bia  mention  of  tboee  hours  of  public  prayer,  fur 
the  third,  in  all  pnriiability,  means  the  ninth  hour,  or 
Hones,  as  it  ia  sometimes  called. 

N16M  (Nio^ii)  is  the  name  of  a  Greek  fonale  deity. 
She  was  tbe  dai^bter  of  Tantalus  (according  to  the 
most  popular  vernon  of  tbe  story),  the  riater  ofFelops^ 
and  was  tbe  wife  of  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes.  She 
was  so  proud  of  the  number  of  her  children  that  she 
boasted  heiaelf  as  superior  to  Leto  (Latona),  who  bad 
but  two  children.  The  number  of  those  of  Niobe  is 
usually  given  as  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Apol- 
lo and  Artemis  (Diana)  so  heartily  espoused  the  cause 
of  Leto  that  tbey  killed  the  children  of  Niobe  with 
tbrir  arcowa,  Zens  (jD|nt«r)  netamorpbosed  Niobe 
into  a  stooe,  and  placed  it  on  Mount  %|^las  in  Lydia. 
During  the  summer  this  stone  alwaya  shed  tears  (see 
Homer,  IL  xxiv).  The  stoiy  of  IHAm  was  «  lavtnito 
subject  of  ancient  art.  A  group  represendng  Niobe  and 
her  children  was  discovered  at  Rome  in  1 668,  and  is  now 
atFlorenoe.  Some    the  sculptarea arc  very  beautiful 


Mioba  and  bar  ChUdim,  (Flomiea^} 


Even  tbe  ancient  Rom  ana  were  in  doubt  whetliar  tbe 
work  proceeded  from  Scopes  or  Praxiteles.  Saa  Snitb, 

Vict.  nfCkut,  Biog.  and  Mft&oi.  a.  v. 

NloUtaa  is  tbe  name  of  a  party  of  Alexaadrian 
Hcnophysitee  formed  under  the  leadership  of  an  Alex- 
andrian rhetorician  or  sophist  named  Stephen  Niobce 
(,Vi60iK  or  Nio^),  wbo  attempted  to  revive  the  older 
Honophysito  doctrine  bi  oppodtiM)  lathe  BaodiOedAirm 
of  it  maintained  by  Damian,  Uooopl^rite  ptfitardi  ^ 
Alexaodria  (A.D.  570-608),  wbo  belo^ad  to  tbe  mUmk 


ofSevflrasand  tbePU(»«>JMnB  (q.v.).  Tbepartioa- 
lar  opinion  brought  forward  by  the  Niobitce  was  that 
the  qualiUes  bdonging  to  human  natore  amid  not  c«a- 
tiniw  in  tba  haman  nMare  of  Christ  dk«r  its  amalKa- 
mation  witb  or  abootption  into  tbe  divine  nataia,  H« 
tbaa  took  up  the  position  that  there  waa  no  logicsl 
gnmnd  for  tbe  Severian  oooapromise  between  otthif 
doxy  and  Uont^bysitism,  and  that  the  Jacobites  ought 
to  revert  to  tbe  creed  whicb  they  held  before  Sevens 
cane  to  Egypt — that  which  Dioaooras  had  maintaimtl 
in  opposition  to  tbe  Council  of  Cbaloedoo.  The  Niobitc 
party  was  driven  out  of  Alexandria  by  Damian  aftft 
tbe  death  of  liHobaa,  and  Battled  at  AnUodi,  wbsie,  be- 
fhre  the  death  <tf  Dwnian,  they^gmdully  cam  anMnd 
to  tbe  wtbodox  opinionB,  and'became  energetiG  sop- 
pcTten  of  tbe  ChalcedonisD  doctrine.  —  Hunt,  Dirt. 
TheoU  See  Assenani,  BiUietL  Orimt^  ii,  72;  Bear, 
Gf»ck.  der  Dnim^heMilin,  li,  BS-»t  Neander,  Ck 
Hut.  ii,  664. 
Nlptaon  or  Nlpon.  See  Jap  as. 
Nipbon  or  Cokstaktihoflk,  an  Eastern  ascetic 
who,  near  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  reign  of  emperor  Em- 
manuel Coronenue  (middle  of  tbe  litb  century),  headed  s 
movement  for  the  reform  of  the  Church  practieesi  He 
Joined  tbe  Bagomilef  (q.  v.),  and  is  believed  to  bare 
proved  of  many  of  tlunr  hnatical  oxcesacs,  yet  tat  Ui 
pious  and  strict  life  he  was  paid  universal  reveimce. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  well  versed  in  tbe  Hdy  Saiff 
tures,  to  the  study  of  which  he  devoted  bis  time  mainly, 
Niphon's  adheienoe  to  Bogomilian  ideas  baa  on  this 
anmt  aeemed  strange,  bat  it  ia  poeuble  that  he  wst 
educated  undw  Bogomilian  inflnenoee,  and  thus  hsr- 
moniaed  their  views  with  Biblical  teachings.  He  msde 
public  his  peculiar  views,  and  was  by  an  eccksiasdtsl 
synod  condemned  to  perpetual  con§nen>ent  in  a  moe- 
aslery.  But  the  patriarch  Cosmas  restored  Nipbon  to 
liberty ;  and  he  stood  high  in  tbe  estimatina  of  tlui 
prelate,  insomuch  that  be  made  him  his  confidant  and 
table-companion.  The  friendabtp  of  such  ■  man  would 
lead  us  to  Judge  bvor^>ly  of  Nipbon'a  chaiader,  far 
all  the  aooounia  agree  in  descritnng  Cosmaa  aa  a  pomi 
of  great  |»ety  and  worth ;  of  a  strict  Ufe,  self-denyisg 
love,  and  «  benevolence  whicb  prompted  him  to 
away  everything,  to  tbe  very  raiment  which  he  wore. 
Similarity  of  disposition,  and  a  like  dissatisfartian  with 
the  Goirupt  atate  of  the  Greek  Church,  may  periapt 
have  made  Gosoias  tbe'fiiandand 
protector  of  Niphon.  AaOosms* 
would  not  abandon  Nipbon,  not- 
withstanding that  the  latter  bad 
been  condemned  by  m  atdemic 
V»od,  but  perusted  in  declaring 
that  he  was  a  holy  man,  the 
tence  of  depoeirion  waa  pasMd 
upon  him  also.  He  aignified  to 
the  synod  bis  abborrenoe  of  the 
corrupt  Church,  saying  that  he 
was  like  Lot  in  the  midst  of 
Sodom.  Nipbon  flourisbed  for  s 
while,  and  died  flnslly  in  com- 
parative obscuritv.  See  Nesn- 
der,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,'  668-664.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Nlpbont,  lasbop  of  Novg»> 
xod,  a  Rmiuhi  prdats  of  note, 
flourbhed  near  tbe  middle  of  tba 

He  died  at  Kief  April  18,  1166.  Ha 


IStta  eeatary. 

is  coMdered  as  one  of  the  cmitinuatoii  of  the  CftrMa> 
eles  of  Nestor.  Herberstein  has  inaerted  in  his  C«e»- 
menlariet  a  seriea  of  qnestions,  soma  of  tbem  being  «f : 
the  strangest  chaiaetar,  which  were  sobnittod  to  Ni- 
pboot,  with  the  repliea  which  be  made  to  them— le^ 
pliea  irtiioh  at  pnaent  aerre  aa  law  to  tbe  Khmm 
olaiigy;  The  eatalogoa  of  tbe  manaacripc  Ubmry  iC 
oonntTolital  oontainB,wideFNoikSMaBdtl%twoa»i 

attribat«aitiiii<U«)bHnpQ^I'&iAtdMr,  /rM 
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mpbns.    See  Ntvo. 

mpter  (Gr.  vtrrnp,  a  batin ;  in  Latin,  peXtavivm) 
b  the  auat  of  a  wMh-bimn  used  iu  cburcfaee  for  rellg- 
'nm  eeranooy.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  cere- 
BXHiy  of  waaJtiag Jift.  This  is  peifonned  by  the  tireek 
Chriadaiifl  on  Good  Friday,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour, 
who  oo  that  day  waabed  his  disciplea'  feet  with  his  own 
hnda.  In  the  moiiHteriea  the  abbot  represenu  our 
Savloar,  and  twelve  of  the  monka  tbe  twelve  apoetles. 
Aamig  tbeae  tbe  steward  and  porter  have  always  a 
litoee;  the  former  acts  tbe  part  of  St.  Peter,  and  imi- 
ixi£s  his  refusal  to  let  Jesus  wash  his  feet ;  the  latter 
pasoaate«  tbe  traitAr  Judas,  and  is  loaded  with  scoflb 
and  deriscm.  The  office  used  on  this  occauoo  is  extant 
ia  the  Budwiogium.    See  Pkdilavidii. 

Nlrenpailt  tbe  word  used  by  the  S«inese  to  denote 
tbe  Nirvana  (q.  v.)  of  the  Buddbista, 

Niimalas,  one  of  the  diviuons  of  the  Sikhs  (q.  v.), 
vbo  pn4bH  to  practice  the  atiieletf:  sediu&OD  of  relig- 
iottt  aacrtictwm.  They  leed  ■  liliB  of  celibacy,  and  dis- 
Rgard  their  peEBmal  appearance,  often  going  neariy 
naked.  They  do  not  assemble  together  in  colleges,  nor 
do  they  observe  any  particular  form  of  divine  service, 
but  ODafine  their  devotion  to  speculative  meditation  and 
ibe  peraaal  of  the  writings  of  Naxuk,  KiAir,  and  other 
Bintarian  teachers.  Tbey  are  always  sditary,  support- 
ed by  their  disciplea,  or  wealthy  persons  who  may  hap- 
pen  to  favor  the  sect.  The  Ninnalas  are  known  as  able 
eipooadOT  of  the  Tedand  phtlooc^hy,  in  which  Brah- 
do  not  disdain  to  accept  of  their  instructions. 
Uttj  are  not  a  very  numerous  body  on  the  whole ;  but 
a  few  are  almoat  always  to  be  found  at  the  priodpal 
aesia  of  Hindft  wealth,  and  particularly  at  Benares. 

Nirvana  (from  the  Sanscrit  mr,  "  out,"  and  vtSno, 
"Uowa;"  bence,  literally,  that  which  'u  blown  mt  or  ex- 
fmgmiked)  is,  in  Buddhistic  doctrine,  the  Urm  denoting 
the  final  dafirenuKe  of  the  soul  ftom  transmigratioo. 
It  iapfiee,  oonaeqpieiilly,  the  last  urn  of  Buddhistic  ex- 
istence, ainoe  trmsmigration  is  tantamount  to  a  relapae 
iuto  tbe  erila  or  miseries  of  aanadra,  or  the  world.  But 
M  Hii^niam,  or  the  Brshmanical  doctrine,  professes  to 
lead  to  the  same  aid,  the  difference  between  Kirvdna 
aad  JfofaAo,  v4;>aparya,  or  the  other  terms  of  Brabma- 
ina  doignattng  eternal  Miss,  and  eoaaeqaent  liberation 
fma  oMtempsychoMs,  rests  on  the  dilftienoe  of  the 
ideas  which  both  doctrines  connect  with  the  condition 
of  the  soul  afker  that  liberation.  Brahman,  according 
to  the  Brahman ical  doctrine,  being  the  existing  and 
everiaating  caose  of  the  universe,  eternal  happiness  is,  to 
the  Brahmanieal  Huidfi,  the  absorptioo  of  the  human 
anul  into  that  cauae  whence  it  emanated,  never  to  de- 
part from  It  again.  Aeeording  to  this  doctrine,  theie- 
Inre,  die  libeiwion  vi  the  hnman  wniI  ftom  transmigre- 
tioa  ia  equivalent  to  that  state  of  felicity  which  religtim 
and  piuloeopfay  attribute  to  that  enti^.  See  HraDUiav. 
A,«,  bowever,  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  universe,  accord- 
ing to  Boddbism,  is  the  void  or  non-entity,  the  deliver- 
ance from  tmnsraigrstion  is  to  the  Buddhists  the  return 
to  non-entity,  or  tbe  absolute  extinction  of  the  souL 
Horwevs  nnch,  then,  the  pioas  phnaetdogy  of  their 
oMk  works  may  embeUisb  the  state  of  mrvtaa,  and 
apftaently  deceive  the  bdiever  on  its  real  character, 
it  oeonoc  alter  this  fnndamental  idea  inherait  in  it 
We  arc  told.  Bat  instance,  that  Nirv&na  is  quietude  and 
'^miitjf  wbneaa  Sans&ra  is  tnnnoil  and  variety ;  that 
Nirv&Ba  is  freedom  from  all  conditions  of  otistaoe, 
■fcesa—  Sans&n  is  Urth,  disease,  decra{Htode  and 
dsath,  ain  and  pain,  merit  and  demerit,  virtne  and  vice : 
tbM  Kirv&na  ia  tbe  shore  of  salvation  for  those  who 
am  b  dango'  of  bdng  drowned  in  tbe  sea  of  Sans&ra ; 
it  ta  tbe  free  port  ready  to  receive  those  who  have 
tbe  dangem  of  existence,  the  inedidne  which 
all  diae— ea,  tbe  water  wUeh  quenches  the  thint 
itf  A  dnn^M&i       to  tlNniBd  fiftlM  orUiodmc 


Boddbfat,  an  thees  deAi^tiom  eoirrey  out  the  one  idea, 
that  tbe  btoatings  promised  In  the  condition  of  Nirv*na 
are  tantamount  to  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  human 
soul,  qfitr  it  has  obeyed  in  this  life  all  tbe  inJunctioiM 
of  Buddhism,  ai>d  beoome  convinced  of  all  its  tenets  on 
the  nature  of  the  world  and  the  Anal  deatiBBtioo  of  the 
•ouL— Chambera^ 

There  are  feur  paths,  an  entrance  into  any  of  which 
aeoiaia  either  immediately  or  more  remotely  the  attidn- 
ment  of  Hirv&na.  They  are:  (1)  Sowan,  which  is  di- 
vided into  twenty'^bur  aetfiaaa;  and  after  it  tan  been 
entered  there  can  be  only  seven  more  Inrtbs  between 
that  period  and  the  attainment  of  Nirvina,  which  may 
be  in  any  w<^  bat  the  foar  bells.  (3)  SakradagAmi, 
into  which  he  who  enters  wiU  receive  one  mm  birth. 
He  may  enter  this  path  in  the  worid  of  men,  and  after- 
warda  be  bom  in  d^wa-kika;  or  be  my  ent«r  it  in  a 
d^a-ldka,  and  afterwards  be  bom  in  the  world  of  men. 
It  is  divided  into  twelve  sections.  (8)  Anag&mi,  into 
which  he  who  enter*  will  not  agun  be  bom  in  a  kima- 
I6ka(  he  may,  by  the  apparitional  birth,  enter  into  a 
brahma-ldka,  and  ftom  that  world  attain  Nirvfina.  This 
path  ia  divided  into  forty-eight  sectionik  (4)  Arya  or 
Aryahac,  into  which  be  wbo  enters  has  overeome  or  de- 
stroyed an  evfl  dnirea  It  b  divided  into  twelve  sec- 
tions. Those  wbo  have  entered  into  any  of  tbe  paths 
can  diacem  the  thongbts  of  all  in  the  same  or  preceding 
paUis,  Each  path  is  divided  into  two  grades:  (o)  the 
perception  of  the  path ;  (&)  its  fruition  or  eojoyment. 
Tbe  mode  in  wfaieb  Nirvftna,  or  the  deabuction  of  all 
the  elements  <rf'exiatenoe,nv  be  reached  ia  thus  point- 
ed out  by  Dr.  ^Mnce  Haidy  in  tris  Eastern  MonaMtmi 
"  The  unwise  bdng  who  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  atate 
of  puri^,  or  wbo  is  subject  to  future  birth,  overcome  by 
the  excess  erf'  evil  desire,  rejoices  in  the  organs  of  sense, 
ayatana,  and  thcor  relative  objects,  and  commends  them, 
'liie  ayatanaa  therefore  become  to  him  like  a  rapid 
stream  to  cany  him  onward  towards  the  sea  o(  repeated 
exiitenoe;  tfa^  are  not  nieased  from  old  age,  decay, 
death,  sotiDw,  ete.  But  tlie  bdng  wbo  la  purified,  per^ 
ceiving  the  evils  arising  from  the  eeamal  organs  and 
their  relative  objects,  does  not  rejoice  therein,  nor  does 
he  commend  them,  or  allow  himself  to  be  swallowed  up 
by  them.  By  the  destruction  t€  tbe  108  modes  of  evit 
desire  he  has  released  himself  from  birth,  as  from  tbe 
jaws  of  an  alligator;  he  has  overcome  all  atteehment 
to  outward  oUecta;  be  does  not  regard  the  ntantboriaed 
precepts,  nor  ia  lie  a  aoeptio;  and  he  kmnra  that  then 
ia  no  ego,  no  self.  By  overcoming  these  four  errors  he 
baa  released  bimseir  from  the  deaving  to  existing  ob- 
jects. By  the  destruction  of  the  cleaving  to  existing 
objects  he  is  released  from  birth,  whether  as  a  brahma, 
man,  or  any  other  being.  By  tiie  destruction  of  birth 
he  is  releand  from  eld  age^  decay,  death,  aomnr,  etc 
All  the  afflictiooe  ooanected  with  Um  repetition  of  ex- 
istence sre  overcome.  Thus  all  the  prinafdea  of  exist- 
ence are  annihilated,  and  that  annihilation  ia  Nirvftna." 

"  Although  this  is  the  orthodox  view  of  Nirvftna,  ac- 
cording to  the  oldest  Buddbistic  doctrine,  it  is  necessary 
to  pmnt  out  two  categwies  of  diflfermt  views  which 
have  obscured  the  original  idea  of  Nirvftna,  and  even 
induced  some  modem  writers  to  believe  that  tbe  final 
beatitude  of  the  oldest  BnddMsUe  doctrine  ia  not  eqaiv- 
aleot  to  tbe  abadote  annihilation  of  tbe  and.  The 
first  category  of  these  latter,  or,  as  we  may  call  them, 
heterodox  views,  is  that  which  confounds  with  Nir- 
vftna the  preparatory  labor  of  the  mind  to  arrive  at 
that  end,  and  therefore  assones  that  Nirvftna  is  the  ex- 
tinction of  thought,  or  tbe  oeeaatino,  to  thought,  of  all 
dlBerence  between  subject  and  object,  viitae  and  vice, 
etc,  or  certain  speculatiiHis  on  a  ereatlve  eaose,  tbe  eon- 
ditions  of  the  universe,  and  so  on.  All  these  views 
Buddha  faimseir  rejects,  as  appears  from  tbe  work  Lan- 
bavatdra,  which  relates  his  discourse  on  the  real  mean- 
ing of  Nirvftna  before  the  Bodhisattwa  Mah&mati. 
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mamMmmm,  ws  when  wwing  lo  think,  oi'wbM  tpteo- 
tedag,  to  sliU  within  the  pak  ot  uistawb  Thns,  to 
obviate  the  mistaken  notion  tbat  such  a  state  is  the 
leal  Mtrv&na,  Buddhistic  worics  sometimes  use  the  term 
Nirupadhu  e(Aa  NirvAta,  or  **  the  NiiT&na  wilJtout  a 
lemaindar  of  substratum"  (L  e.  without  a  nat  of  exist- 
ence), in  contradistinction  to  the  "  NirrAna  with  a  ro- 
maindar;"  meaning  by  the  latter  cxpiCMton  tbateondi- 
(ion  (tf  ■Mint  which, iu  owiseqiienoa <tf  his  bodiljrand 
mentd  anstaiiUes,  immediately  pnoedes  his  real  Nir- 
T&iMr  bat  in  which,  nevenhekM,  he  is  still  an  occupant 
of  the  material  world.  The  seoaad  category  of  heler^ 
edox  views  on  the  NirvAna  is  that  which,  though 
acknowledging  in  principle  the  Miginal  notion  of 
Buddhistic  salration,  rcfiiweata,  as  it  wan,  ■  ttnipio- 
mise  with  the  popular  mind.  It  beloi^  to  a  later 
period  of  Buddhism,  when  this  ieligi<Hi,  in  extending 
its  conquests  over  Ami,  had  to  enonunter  creeds  which 
abhorred  the  idea  of  an  absolute  nihiUso).  This  com- 
promise coincides  with  the  creation  of  a  Buddhistic 
pantheon,  and  with  the  distribution  of  Buddhist  saints 
into  three  classes,  each  of  which  hss  its  own  NirrAna ; 
that  of  the  two  loww  degrees  consisting  of  a  vast  nuoo- 
ber  of  ycacsi  at  the  end  at  which,  howanTf  theaa  saints 
are  bom  again ;  while  the  abetdute  NinrAna  is  naerred 
for  the  highest  class  of  asints.  Heooe  Buddlustic  sal- 
vation is  then  apaAen  <fi  either  rimply  as  /firv&ia,  or 
the  lowest;  or  as  ParMtrDAia,  the  middle;  or  as  MakA- 
parinirvdaa,  or  the  highest  extinction  of  the  soul ;  and 
as  those  who  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  highest  Nir^ 
vAna  must  live  in  the  heavens  of  the  two  inferior  eltssea 
«f  sunts  unlit  they  reappesr  in  this  world,  their  oondi* 
tion  of  Nirv&na  is  assimilated  to  that  state  of  more  or 
less  material  happiness  which  is  also  held  out  to  the 
Brahmaiiical  UinilA  before  he  is  completely  absorbed 
into  Brahman.  When,  in  its  last  stage,  Buddhism  is 
driven  to  the  assumption  of  an  Adi,oriHimidve  Buddha, 
as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  NirvAna,  then  mesning 
the  absorption  into  him,  ceases  to  have  any  real  affin- 
ity with  the  original  Buddhistic  term"  (Cbambem). 

Tht  wo«d  itsefr,  as  we  have  seen  above,  means  nothing 
nnreitttTleastbanaefMctMMiorUotni^ouf.  And  however 
much  Max  Muller  may  argue  sgainst  this  term  as  giv- 
ing expression  to  Buddha's  own  gospel,  the  oldest  liter- 
ature of  Buddbism  will  scarcely  suffer  us  to  doubt  that 
Gautama  intended  in  its  use  to  exfuress  absolute  aniuki- 
tatimi,  the  destniction  of  dU  elements  which  eonatitute 
axistenoe.  The  learned  Bamonf  {mu,  dtt  BwUkitmr, 
p.  669)  takes  this  ground  undetstandingly,  and  there  is 
none  better  competent  to  Judge  in  this  question  than  he 
is;  yet  Muller  come*  forwanl  and,  in  approving  this 
statement,  impescbea  its  accuracy  by  stating  that  the 
Buddhistic  literature  truly  teaches  such  a  doctrine,  bat 
that  a»  Christ's  sayings  muat  be  held  distinct  from  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  (which  we  who  believe  in  the 
in^untion  of  the  Scriptures  can  hardly  understand),  so 
the  gospel  of  Buddhism  naust  ha  jutamined  apart  from 
the  personal  utterances  of  Gautama,  who  Muller.  insists 
never  taught  the  doctrine  of  annihilation,  because  "a 
religion  has  never  been  founded  by  snch  teaching," 
and  because,  tout  a  man  like  Buddha,  who  knew  man- 
kind (?),  muH  have  known  (!)  tbat  be  could  not  with 
such  wa^xma  overturn  the  tyranny  of  Uie  KahmansL" 
He  theaefiire  oonchideft  tbua:  "  Eithor  w«  most  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  Buddha  taught  his  disci- 
ples  two  diametricaUy  opposed  doctrines  on  NirvAna — 
au  exoteric  and  esoteric  one— or  we  mnst  allow  tk€a 
view  of  NirvAna  to  have  been  the  original  view  of  the 
founder  of  this  msrvellous  religion  which  corresponds 
best  with  the  sini|de,  clear,  and  practical  character  of 
Buddha."  "Averyloffymoali^— the  JVu^  (N.Y. 
Febb  16, 1872)  well  answers  to  this  sUtement  of  MUller— 
''does  not  neoeeaarily  imply  conventionally  proper  meta- 
physical opinions,  nor  is  the  greatest  charity  inconsist- 
ent with  the  logicsl  carrying  on  of  one's  investigations 
for  their  own  sake;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  religioas 
teachers,  of  all  men,  ihooU  seek  to  extend  Uidr  infln- 


enoe  lather  by  what  tbey  oenrfder  to  be  the  tnth  tlna 
by  what  nught  be  cqwdaUy  aseM  as  a  'poweriid 
weapon,'  The  last  remark  sounds  strange  as  eoaji^ 
ftQm  one  who  has  studied  Buddhism,  and  is  suficienily 
refuted  by  his  own  words  on  p.  248,  where  he  shorn 
how  in  their  belief  they  escaped,  by  means  of  NirvuiB, 
transmigration  and  the  misery  of  liviiu;;''  We  n^t 
add,  this  sonnda  aa  if  Buddha,  like  MUUv,1ttd  enjoyHl 
the  high  plane  of  Chrisdan  etlucaiand  conkl  hare  been 
expected  to  comprehend  the  wan  ts  of  humani^  ss  we  sow 
understand  them,  with  the  light  afforded  by  Jesui  the 
Christ's  teachings  and  labors.  Surely  Buddha  would 
do  for  the  Messiah  of  the  world  if  he  could  have  done 
and  taught  as  Max  MUller  would  have  us  believe^  The 
truth  is  be  was  simply  a  philoatqiher,  and  fed  homanity 
not  npm  a  relative,  but  an  abaolute  empty  Nothag ;  a 
philoaophiral  myth,8ueh  as  Strauss  sttempted  in  the  19th 
century,  but  with  different  motives^  In  bis  stiU  nwR 
recent  publicatitm,  ss  translator  of  the  Ditawniiapada,iK 
"  Path  of  Virtue,"  MUller  returns  to  tbe  argument  ia 
favor  of  Gautama's  teachings  <^  a  hereafter  aa  followt: 

"I.  That  ttuHigh  the  Abhidhamma  Pltaka  bvon  dtt 
negiitlve  view,  the  BiBnDative  msy  easily  be  pmred  frun 
Ibe  Sotta  and  VInaya,  and  eepeciallj  from  the  Dhainma- 
IMida.  H.  That  the  Abbtdbamma  Is  of  no  antboritj,  ssd 
contains  tbe  nQilon,not  of  Buddha,  bat  of  his  rolluwen. 
3.  That  it  is  stated  tbat  Buddha  saw  his  diKipka  atUr 
attaiofog  Nirvina,  and  even  after  dentb ;  and  thni  ihere- 
fore  NirvAna  Is  not  extinction  of  existence.  4.  Tbat  tbe 
expressions  oMd  for  Nlrvina  In  the  XMtammapada  oonter 
M  sense  of  rest.  Immortality,  eteniltyi  etc,  and  thenfais 
Nirvina  does  not  meau  nibllism.'* 

This  SUtement  of  bis  case,  which  is  a  more  consiiteK 
one,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  apeciid  inquiy  It; 
D'Alwis  {Review  qf  Max  MiHl«r't  Dkammapada,  Cer- 
Ion,  1871),  a  member  4^  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  M 
an  Orientalist  of  no  mean  order,  and  the  result  is  it) 
complete  refutaUon.  In  the  first  place  D'Alwis  prora 
that  the  Abhidbamma  properly  belongs  to  the  discoonei 
of  Buddha,  and  that  the  "three  baskets,"  as  the  difri- 
ent  parts  of  the  code  are  called,  should  be  regarded  q 
one  whole.  Moreover,  the  negative  aide  of  the  qK» 
(ion  may  be  proved  from  tbe  Sutia  aod  Tin^a,  ai 
well  aa  tma  the  Dbammapada;  for  **the  nuMun 
enee  of  an  abaiilnte  Creator  and  nt  a  soul  was  tb 
foundation  of  the  Buddbiat  doctrine  of  NirvAna;  an 
therefore  there  could  be  no  condition  of  tbe  soul  afif! 
the  final  '  destruction  of  the  elements  and  the  geno 
of  existence,'  or  Nirvana."  The  third  point,  he  shov^ 
rests  only  on  legendary  tales,  and  is  in  direct  cootrsdh: 
i3tm  to  the  canon  which  professor  Muller  hiroadf  my 
most  be  our  only  authority.  The  fourth  point  he  di| 
proves  at  some  length  by  showing  the  difficulty  is 
herent  in  all  the  attempted  definidcnis  of  NirvAna,  tfa 
inaccuracy  of  Max  MuUer's  interpretations,  and  thi 
the  expressions  used  in  the  Dbammapada,  when  take 
with  the  other  admitted  doctrinea  of  Buddhism,  il 
dearly  prove  tbat  NirvAna  meant  iniUiusi.  See  MttUe 
T^rcturet  oa  the  Sdeaee  tif  Rdigumt  p.  1  sq.,  181  sq.: 
CMpt  from  a  Gtrmem  Worbhop,  i,  218,  227  sq^  Ml 
276  sq.;  Moffat,  Con^r.  HitL  of  ReUffiomM,  pt.  ii,  ] 
229  sq.;  Bumouf,  as  cited  above;  Eitel,  Tkrrt  Ltetar, 
oa  Bu^iMnt  (Hong  Kong,  1871, 8vo),  especially  p.'j 
sq.;  Hani  wick,  Chriitt  and  other  Maelert,  i,  23S  sq 
CotO.  Rev.  Jan.  1868,  p.  81 ;  and  the  literature  quM 
under  Buudhmh  and  Lahaism.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Ni'MD  (Heb.  Ifutm',  fVom  wft,  ys,  ajbm 
or  as  Gesenius  and  FUrst  think,  after  Ben^y,  from  t1 
Persian  nef,  new),  the  first  month  of  tbe  H^rew  men 
year,  called  Abib  in  the  Pentateuch,  for  which  it ' 
substituted  only  in  tbe  time  of  the  C^ptiri^  (Neh.  I 
1;  Esth.  iii,  7;  Sept.  Tittirnv,  but  most  copies  omit  I 
Esth.).  On  tbe  first  day  of  the  month  the  Jews  (uU 
for  the  death  of  the  children  of  Aaron  (Lev.  x,  l-i 
On  the  tenth  day  was  observed  a  fast  for  the  death  < 
Miriam,  tbe  rister  of  Moses,  and  every  one  proridi 
himself  with  a  lamb  for  tbetPamner.  On  this  di 
the  iacaditMlPifil  'mtm^iSi^vuaec  the  ca 
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tat  tt  JoahM.  On  the  tbortccnUi  day,  in  tbc  tma- 
wg,  they  Mcrifctd  the  VmaAal  lamb;  and  tbe  Any  fol- 
Inring,  being  the  fifteenth,  tb«  PluBonr  wm  oeldmted 
(Exod.  xiii,  IS).  The  Asistic  Cbureb,  when  sppoiat- 
ing  tbe  PksidMl  observance,  therefore  selected  the  foui^ 
ucBth  of  Nnra.  She  cooW  MocUte  no  other  (Ute 
with  r»  vmx"*  The  obwrranee  of  this  fomteenth 
dqr  ofdw  nmrtb  bjr  the  ChriMim  ef  Aria  gave  vtoe 
IMtenMin  to  the  tm*  tfrafroJtof— wi  (%  r.);  bmt 
tbe  ubir»—M,  it  riMNdd  be  boma  n  nind,  wm  in 
counenocalkm  ef  the  dealJk,  not  ttf  the  hut  wpper,  of 
JcMk  On  the  Hxtflooth  day  itf  Nun  tbs  Hebrews 
o&red  the  aheaf  of  tbe  ears  «f  beifey,  as  tbe  fifst-firuiu 
of  the  hametorthatyear(LeT.xxui,9).  Tbetwm- 
^■am  dar  was  tbe  octara  oftte  Vtmtttt.  Oa  tbe 
twe^NWKth  day  tfa^  taisd  in  naaiBsix  of  tbe  death 
of  Jeriiaa,  and  on  thiadtT  tbey  b^aa  tbor  pcqwrs  to 
obtaiB  the  caini  of  tbe  B[»ing.  LmUt,  od  the  twenQr- 
Biath  ther  galled  to  niBd  the  AU  wf  the  waUs  efJeti- 
^  SaaMoRTH. 

nabet,  Alexander,  a  Scotch  divine,  noted  as  a 
Biblkai  auident  atKl  as  an  OrientaUat,  flooiUhed  in  the 
seoowl  half  <t(  tbe  17th  century  as  pastor  at  Irvine— a 
town  which  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the 
piMoral  labors  of  other  Scotch  expositors,  such  as  Dick- 
son and  Hatebeaon.  Nisbet  died  about  ie9a  He  pub- 
Ihfaed  in  1C68  A  Brief  Expotition  of  the  Ftrtt  md 
omAEpuOm  GtmraL  of  PHer,  "Snoeinet  and  senten- 
taons  in  ila  character,  it  is  at  tbe  same  time  solid  and 
oMfuL"  In  1694  a  posthumous  work  appeared  under 
the  tide.  An  Ktpotition,  teirK  Praetical  ObaervaHofu 
tfom  tie  Boot  of  Ecclencutet,  Tbe  latter  is  regarded  as 
the  most  important  of  his  works,  and  is  worthy  of  con- 
sahaikm,  being  hicid  and  Judtcioos.  The  argument  of 
caeh  dsvter  ia  drawn  op  at  lei^lth  and  with  some  car& 
Soon  atteadoa  is  ^ven  to  tbe  predse  meaning  of  the 
■ofe  important  Hebrew  terms  used  by  tbe  sacred  wri- 
ter. His  whole  tone  is  devout  and  practical,  such  as  we 
m^C  expect  from  one  who,  according  to  the  recom- 
nwdation  pre6xed  to  it  by  Rslph  Sogers  and  J.  Spaul- 
diDg,*'l^aaaidoMiBstndyofthe  Scriptures^  did  so  trav- 
aU  in  tnith  towaids  tbe  Axnnlng  of  (Arist  ia  Ida  hearers 
that  be  may  ha  aaid  to  have  ^ed  in  ehUdbearing  to 
Christ." 

mabet.  Clutrlea,  D.D.,  a  noted  Presbyterian  di- 
Ttae  and  edoeator,  was  bom  at  Haddingtgo,  Scotland, 
Jab  31,  ITM.  His  btber's  worldly  drcnnwtaooes  were 
aa  atrmitened  that  he  was  barely  able  to  pay  tbe  ex- 
penae  of  fitting  Charies  for  college;  but  the  youth  sur- 
noonted  all  difficulties,  and  finally  entered  the  Univer- 
aitr  of  Edinburgh  in  1752,  supporting  himself  as  a  pri- 
rate  tator  In  a  gentleman's  family.  After  leaving  the 
vdrvAty  he  panned  to  the  divinity  hall,  where  he  re- 
mained rix  years,  depending  fur  a  living  upon  hia  con- 
tribotiima  to  some  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  He 
was  Eoeneed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  tbe  presbytery  of 
Edatborgfa  on  Sept.  34, 1700,  and  was  made  pastor  of  a 
Church  in  tbe  Gorfoals  of  Glasgow;  but  after  remain- 
ing there  two  years  he  tecuved  a  call  from  Montrose, 
whteh  he  thought  proper  to  accepL  He  was  ordained 
an  May  17,  1764*  by  the  Presbytery  of  Brechin,  within 
phuan  bmmds  the  Church  of  wludi  he  became  pastor 
waa  mtnateil.  Be  was  settled  as  a  co-pastor  with  the 
Ber.  John  Cooper;  but  the  senior  pastor  wai  so  old  and 
ia^m  that  ntuiy  all  the  labor  devtdved  upon  tbe  Junior 
rnlh  agy  Nertiet  engaged  with  great  zeal  and  alacrity 
ia  hia  work,  km!  very  soon  intrenched  himself  in  tbe 
oaaMenee  and  good-will  of  bla  large  and  intelligent 
coagragacinn.  As  a  lUvine  he  sided  with  Uie  orthodox 
body  «f  Seotdi  Presbyterians— by  do  means  a  popular 
daas ;  yet  be  enjoyed  tbe  nnivmal  respect  of  bis  as- 
— *«fTi«,  and  coonted  many  friends  even  among  the 
Hodentea  (q.T.).  In  April,  17M,  Dr.  Nisbet  was  cboeen 
[a  I  laili  III  of  the  newly  (nuoded  Dickmson  College,  at 
rsifislii.  Fa.  Mid  readied  Philadelphia  with  hia  &niily 
«  Jaae  9, 1786.  Almost  immedistely  after  he  had  en- 


tered on  the  duties  of  his  office,  both  himself  and  sev- 
vni  of  bis  family  were  attacked  by  a  fever,  wh  ich  threat- 
ened fur  some  time  a  fatal  termination.  The  doctor 
flnaUy  resolved  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and 
the  trustees  oonseated  with  great  r^ret  and  reluctance 
to  accept  bis  rcngnatioa  of  the  office.  As  the  season 
was  an&vorahle  for  croadng  the  ocean,  he  determined 
to  delay  hia  vqraga  till  spring;  and  befiwe  tfau  time  be 
had  to  fkr  leoovcnd  his  health  and  s|uril8  Oat  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  return  to  the  pretidential  chair.  Ac- 
ootdin^y,  on  Hay  10, 1786,  he  was  nnanimonsly  chosen 
again  to  the  i^ce,  and  he  resumed  his  labors  with  great 
alaooj^.  He  immediately  commenced  four  different 
courses  of  leetnies:  one  on  logic;  another  on  the  phi- 
losDidiyofthemiDd;  atiiiidonmoial^ilosophy;  and 
a  finirtii  on  bdles-lettres,  indnding  a  view  of  the  prin- 
cipal Larin  and  Greek  classtcsi  In  addition  to  this,  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  systematic  theoIog;i'. 
for  the  special  benefit  of  those  students  who  had  in  view 
tbe  Christian  ministry,  umI  be  shared  equally  with  Dr. 
Davidson  the  labor  of  supplying  tbe  pulpit  of  tbe  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Carliale.  Dr.  Kitbet  died  Jan.  IS,. 
1804  He  was  remarkable  for  integrity,  simplicity, 
frankoeas,  and  dinMerestedness.  Hia  mind  waa  of  a 
very  superi«r  order;  hia  facility  in  acquiring  almost 
unparalleled;  hia  memory  sulked  nothing  to  escape 
from  it;  his  wit  was  alike  effective  and  inexhaustible. 
Hia  sermons  were  rich  in  evangelical  truth,  lo^cally 
and  perspicuously  [oesented;  but  bis  manner  was  not 
specially  altraclive.  He  bad  great  individuality,  and 
his  cbtt^oter,  In  all  its  peeoUariliea,  is  not  likely  to  be 
reproduced.  Dr.  Nisbet's  posthumous  works  were  pul>~ 
lished  about  1806,  and  his  jlfeinotrf,by  I>r.  Samuel  Miller^ 
appeared  in  1840.  See  Duyckinck,  A'nqyc^. o/' Amer. 
Lit.  ii,  69;  If.  Y,  Otmrvtr,  Sept.  ?7, 1866.    (J.  H.W.) 

Nialbia  is  the  name  of  tbe  place  in  Mesopotamia 
in  which  the  most  noted  of  the  Nestorian  schuuls  hsK 
been  located.  It  aroae  out  of  tbe  mins  erf*  the  school  of 
Edeesa,  where  Neatoriaaism  found  its  first-fruitsi  We 
have  already  referred  to  both  these  schools  in  the  arti- 
cle Nestokiarism  (q.v.).  Thoae  aeddng  fbnher  infor- 
mation will  do  weD  to  eonaolt  Aseemani,  BU.  Vat.  torn, 
iii,  pt.  ii,  pb  428, 927;  cb.  zt  is  devoted  to  dmihur  in- 
stitutions. 

Hlamea,  Couhcil  of  (^ConcUi«m  A'ematwmse),  (ly 
was  held  in  July,  1096,  by  pope  Urban  II,  who  presidedr 
assisted  by  four  cardinals  and  several  bishops, 
teen  canons  were  puUisbed,  being  for  the  most  part  the 
same  with  those  of  the  Council  of  Oennont,  which  tiie 
pope  confirmed  in  all  anbeeqnent  conndls.  Of  these 
canon  2  is  directed  against  those  who  assert  thst  it  is 
not  lawfhl  for  monks  to  exercise  sacerdotal  functions. 
Canon  12  fortuds  tbe  marriage  of  little  girla  (pueltule) 
under  twelve  years  of  age.  Hanst  declares  that  the 
matter  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Satuminus  at  Toulouse,  wh«>- 
claimed  tbe  fourth  part  of  the  oblations  made  iu  that 
church,  which  canonically  bekmged  to  the  bishop,  and 
was  oi^xMed  by  the  taahap  laame,  was  discnssed  in  this 
coundl;  no  decisimi  was  prooounced  in  the  ^nod,  but 
subsequently  Urban  11  compelled  Isame  to  give  way. 
Moreover,  in  tlus  coundl  king  Philip,  after  having 
promised  to  quit  Bertrade,  was  absolved. 

(2)  Another  council  was  held  at  the  same  place  about 
the  year  1284.  By  this  body  a  long  constitution  was 
drawn  up,  relating  to  baptism,  penanee,  the  eucharist^ 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  reverence  due  to  cburcheSr 
aUenation  of  Church  property,  the  conduct  of  the  cler- 
gy, wills,  burials,  tithes,  marriages,  excommunicatioiw 
and  int^ida,  perjury,  the  Jews,  and  other  mattets. 
This  is  spoken  of  by  eccleriaBtics  as  only  a  diocesan 
synod.  See  Labbe,  ConciL  z,  604;  Landon,  Man.  qf 
Covndti,  a.  v. 

ma'rooh  (Heb.  Nitrok',  ^^tp3,  usually  referred  to 
tbe  root  *11Z}3,         with  Persian  ending  Sch  or  dck,  in- 
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'•ligliti'Lq.  rfce  Ugh  ofn^  i.e.  the  moon  [m  G«mea. 
Tkaaur.  p.  89S];  8«pt,  titepdx,  2  King!  »x,  67; 
Vaaapax,  Im.  xxxvii,  88;  t.  r.  Uwtpdx,  'Ea^pax, 
'Avapdx),  «n  idol  worshipped  bf  the  AMyruna,  in 
wboK  temple  SemuchoUi  wm  irordiipping  wb«a  a»- 
MMinated  Iqr  hit  win,  AdiuMBdeeb  and  Sbanier  (2 
King*  six,  87 ;  Im.  xxxvii,  88).  Adopting  the  above 
Shemitic  derivttioii  of  the  name,  Hr,  Layan)  hu  dis- 
covered «n  etgle-headed  figure  in  tfa«  ruiM  of  Ninereb 
(at  Nimrfid),  which  be  rappoees  to  hare  been  the  A»- 
nyrian  Mieroch ;  and  one  quite  simiUr  hat  since  been 
liiig  out  St  Kbonabad  (A^nerfA  imd  Us  Remauu,  ii, 
348;  A'ifMtPalairfAsAi&MW.p.SldMl.).    A  ZoroM- 


NiflToch  {tnm  tbe  oorUt-weet  palace,  NlmrAd). 


trian  oracle  speaks  of  God  "as  be  Uwt  baa  (he  head  of 
tbe  hawk."  But  there  are  many  great  if  not  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  tbe  war.  Tbe  name  Nisroch  is  not 
found  on  any  of  the  inscriptions;  and  rut  has  not  in 
.Assyrian  the  meaning  which  it  has  in  Hebrew.  No 
name  of  any  god  on  the  sculptures  at  all  resembles  Ni^ 
rodi,  and  the  bawk-baaded  Rgure  is  mon,  as  professor 
RawUnsoa  a^%  **aii  attendant  genius  than  a  god" 
{Four  Grtat  Empiru,  n,  26S).  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
even  affirms  that  "  Aashur  had  no  temple  at  Nineveh 
in  which  Sennacherib  could  have  been  worshipping" 
(fftrodot.  i,  485);  while  I^yard  thinks  that  tbe  king 
may  have  been  slain  in  a  temple  of  tbis  god,  and  that 
the  Hebrews,  seeing  the  bawk-headad  figure  ao  fre- 
quently sculptured  in  conaecdoo  with  him,  believed  it 
to  be  the  presiding  divinity  (Niaewk  and  BcAyloR,  p. 
687),  The  Jewish  rabbius  pretend  that  Nisroch  was 
an  idol  formed  from  one  of  tbe  boards  of  Noah's  ark 
(Rashi  on  Isa.  xxxvii;  Kimcbi  on  2  Kings  xix); 
while  others  suppose  it  was  an  image  of  the  dove 
whidi  Moah  sent  out  from  the  ark  viii,  8),  and 
have  sought  oonfinnstioo  in  Lueisn's  statement  (De 
Jovt  Trag.  c.  42)  that  the  AaBynwa  sacrificed  to  the 
ilove.  Many  other  theories  are  noticed  in  Iken'a  DU- 
jwrl  de  Ifisrock,  Idolo  <4«yr.  (Brem.  1747).  See  also 
liel&[fUr^nnngd.SUrmamm,p.il6;  Cnazer,  SgmboL 
i,  728  sq.  Selden  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the  deity 
denoted  by  tbis  name  (De  Du  Sgrit,  synt  ii,  c.  10); 
but  Beyer,  in  bis  AdditametOa  (p.  828-825),  has  col- 
lected aeveral  oo^fectnies  (see  Ktdenkamp,  De  ffisroeh 
Idolo  Augrionm,  Bom.  1747).  One  is  mentioned  aa 
more  probsUe     Winer  {Rudw.  b.t.),  that  it  was  the 


oonsteflarioB  Aqidla,  tbe  ea^  bring  in  the  Fentso  n- 
ligion  a  symbol  of  Ormusd.  Paikhom,  dsririag  tbe 
word  from  the  Chaldee  root  ^ni^,  terak  (which  oeem 
io  DaiL  n  in  the  Ibnn  Bt*;'^^,  aArtkofgi,  and  ■  rts- 

deicd  in  the  A.  Y.  "  pRmdenu''X  CDnjectnns  that  Nis- 
roch  may  be  tbe  impersDoation  <^  the  solar  ire,  and 
substantially  identical  with  Mtdech  and  Mikom,  which 
are  both  derived  ftom  a  root  umilar  in  tMsniog  tu 
aeroL  Joaephne  has  a  curious  variatioo.  He  nn 
{AnLx,  1, 6)  Uut  Sennacherib  was  buried  in  his  own 
temple,  c^ledjlnMw((v  iiit^  vatf  'Apaaicf  Xtyofit- 
yif).  It  may  be  infwred  from  thew  variona  rcatoingi 
^at  (be  Hebrew  name  has  been  in  book  way  oom^led, 
and  that  the  initial  consonant  or  Jf  ia  a  ooiTupuun. 
In  that  case  tbe  real  name  is  somethiog  like  Aiiuach 
or  Asear  (Niehuhr,  CescA.  .4sMir,  ^  181 ;  BnDdis,tfif- 
loruch.  Gtmwm,  p.  10ft).  This  weold  at  om  oouisct 
the  name  with  A«hur,-the  deified  patriardi  and  haad 
of  the  Asqrian  pantheon,  to  whom  bdong  as  emhlsmi 
the  winged  circle  and  tbe  sacred  tree,  and  who  is  nrasl- 
ly  called  by  his  worshippers  "  Aabur,  my  lord."  It  hsi 
been  thought  that  tbe  readinf^  Nisroch  has  arisen  ftom 
taking  as  a  phonetic  sign  the  determinative 
which  is  vButly  predated  to  tbe  uune  itf  a  ' 
god. 

NiHel,  Johahh  Giobo,  a  noted  Biblical  sdiolsr, 
flourished  near  tbe  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He 
was  a  naUve  of  the  Palatinate,  but  settled  in  Holland, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  piusecuttmi  of  Oriental 
leammg.  He  prepared  and  printed  at  his  own  expenvt 
and  with  his  own  types  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bibl^ 
which  appeared  in  1659,  and  agun  in  1662,  with  tbe 
title,  Sacra  Biilia  Htbrcuca  ex  optinns  editiomibiu  dSi- 
gmUr  expretta,  et  forma,  liUris,  oemutmgue  A'lrtwtiimt 
coounendata  (Lugd.  Bat.  8vo).  The  second  edition  bsi 
a  preface  signed  by  Heidan,  Cocceius,  and  Hoombeck, 
in  which  the  work  is  commended  in  very  high  lenM 
Few  more  beautifully  printed  editions  of  the  Hebie* 
Scriptures  have  iq)pearied;  and  it  presents  with  grest 
accuracy  tbe  text  ot  the  best  editions.  Nissel's  BtUta 
has  also  the  peculiarity  trf  having  the  M^iUolh  be- 
tween the  Torah  and  the  Nebiim  lUahonim,  as  in  tbe 
Bomberg  Bibles.  The  text  is  divided  into  verses,  with 
Latin  headings  to  the  cbapter^  IflsMl  edited  also  some 
portions  of  the  Scriptona  in  Ktbiopi^  hoc  not,  it  b  Mid, 
very  aeenrately. 

NIhIiii  bbkJaoob  BMi-NtasiM  (Katal  CAmnaJ), 
a  rabbi  of  note  for  his  Talmudical  knowledge,  wm  bora 
about  960.  He  was  a  pupil  <tf  Haja  Uaon  at  Sora,  and 
afterwards  became  bimself  the  teacher  of  the  noted 
AlfssL  Nisum  succeeded  his  father  in  the  rabbin- 
ate of  Kairwan,  where  he  died  in  1040.     He  wrote 

nqcbm  "^hisi-g      nnciin  b,  a  key  to  difficuk 

points  in  the  Talmud.  It  was  probably  originslly 
written  in  Arabic,  nnoe  in  its  Hebrew  tnuulatioD  a 
good  many  Arstnc  words  are  retained.  It  wm  latdy 
published  from  a  very  ancient  US.  by  J.  Goldeathal, 
with  short  scholia,  entitled  Spsp  "^KS  (Vienna,  1817): 
— Vllin  OfSlongpenitentislprayer, which isrtf 
to  be  found  in  the  ritual  of  Spanish  Jews ;  it  was  tran^ 
lated  into  Italian  by  D.  Asearelli  (Tenioe,  1610),  and 
into  Spanish  by  D.  U  de  Barrios,  uiider  the  title  i>iai 
Semteitciaia  (1686):— ni^OV^  'D,aGotlecrianaf  aterita 
(Ferrara,  1657,  and  often  since).  Some  other  wmfca  ot 
hb  are  atill  in  US.  8m  Flint,  BM,  Jmd.  iii,  86  sc).; 
De  Rosri,  DktoHorio  ttoHeo  digK  oviori&rei  (Oermu 
transL  by  Hsmbeiger),  a.  v.;  Wolf,  BOL  Htbr.  iii, Ml, 
No.  1618  h;  Schorr,  in  Geiger's  Wu»at$du\flL  Ztii- 
Khrift,  V,  481-45  (GrUnbe%  1844);  Frankel's  Z<t^ 
«cAr^  1867,  p.  809 ;  Rapsport,  BiograpAg  of  NUmm  hrm- 
JaeA,  and  history  of  his  works  in  Bildatr«  ka-lttim. 
1881;  Laiidaii,JZeitds>  Aya)h>A5m-A'>siimk.s;  AobMi 
da  BaUem  JVsnjss  bk  thr>£.  B.  AtOr.  OtS,  c  8,  i 
(B.P.)  DigitizGd  by  kjOOglC 
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csUtd  from  hie  natiTe  place,  Gerona,  in  B«rc6k»taX 
aoe  of  the  bcM  Taluwdie  wboljus  of  hia  time,  floarisbed 
■bo«lS10-i880,H  chief  nd>U  of  Bumloia.  He  also 
pnoieed  nedkiBC^  aad  hsew  aomethii^  «f  Mtranomy ; 
but  ha  opposed  Jeirbh  mytticiMa,  and  even  critiaaed 
IL  NaehmaBidea  (q.  v.)  for  haring  •pent  so  mnob  time 
ia  the  atndy  of  the  K Ue  wrote  Aimotati<ms 
•n  RlMc  AUaMBoderthetiUema^nn  'q  ^9  B 
:;^Sr6,  wfaicb  afe  genenllj  to  be  fouad  in  Alfasi'ii 
llataekoth  (CooMantinople,  1609;  Venice,  1521-83, etc.; 
t>re«U  1836-40)  i—Legai  Decuitmt,  niSTOH^  pibMI^ 
(liaoe,l&4£;  Oremona,  1666 ;  Salonik,  1758, etc),  which 
■re  (fated  IMd.and  1874  ^— Elucidation  «^  the  Talmud, 
or  imllaii.  eaifed  D*^?n,  some  of  which  have  been 
eAled,  while  others  an  y«t  in  US.^-Twelve  bomiliea 
{TTftrn)  on  panages  cf  the  PenUtencb  (Venke,  1696 ; 
Pr^.  1813).  He  is  also  aud  to  have  written  a  com- 
Mutary  on  the  Penuteuch.  See  FUrst,  BiN.  Jud.  iii, 
37,SS;  JitftaiA^DinonarioaUtticodegKtaitoriEbrtie 
defle  tore  epm  (German  tranaL),  p.  118,  114;  Gr&tz, 
Gttk,  d.  Judm,  vii,  888,  895,  898;  vUi,  34,  87;  Joet, 
Gmk.d.JmdmA,m.*.adcUn,^tSi\  Uiiio,  ai$torj/ iff 
tk  Jam  it  JS^pon,  p.  169;  Hnn,  Stjdkar^m,  p.  899; 
Etheridge,  fnlnd.  fa  BA  UUrat.  p.  267;  CWl,  L«f- 
^wfai  jUr  jad.  Gt»ck.  u.  LUeratur,  p.  78.    (a  P.) 

NitbAi  or  Abbklj^  a  Jewish  savant,  floariahed  fint 
aa  a  colleague  of  Joehoa  ben-Perachiat  mad  later  aa  the 
pmidait  of  the  Sanhedrim  (from  B.C.  140-110);  but 
bejoid  bia  recorded  maxim  {Pirie  Aboti^i,  7),  ■«Dis- 
tamB  tbyeelf  from  an  eril  neighbor;  attach  not  th)'aelf 
i«  a  widaed  nao;  and  do  not  think  thyself  exempt 
tarn  pwusbmeot,"  we  know  nothing  of  hia  worka  or 
words.  See  for  the  limited  inlbrtnatioD  extant,  Fran- 
kd,  Bode^ttica  m  Mudatam,  p.  88  aq.  (LMptic,  1859) ; 
Ufitz,  GtacA.  d.  yt(dlm,iii,88  aq.;  Joet,  6eaeA.d  JWMA. 
v.a.  Stkten,  i.  282;  Ederdidni,  BigUirt  ^  (A<  JmmA 
SaAm,  p.  120.    (B.  P.) 

Wthnzd,  a  French  antiquarian,  noted  aa  the  his- 
torian of  tite  9th  eentary,  was  the  am  of  the  cdebrated 
.\ngabcrt,  dMplain  of  the  palace^  abbot  <rf  St.  Riqnier, 
etc,  and  of  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Chariemagne. 
After  hia  btbev*a  death  Nithard  anooeeded  him  in  the 
capariiy  of  goremor  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  the 
enpiie,  and  helped  Chariea  the  Bald  to  resist  the  at- 
tacks of  bia  brothers,  Lothaire  and  Looia.  Nithard 
ran^  aoogfat  to  restore  peace  between  them,  every 
treaty  being  brokca  on  the  flnt  onwi'tanify.  He  then 
Mt  the  ooort  and  went  into  letireoient,  where  be  died, 
Hug  to  Pecan,  in  Ki8.  The  manner  in  which  be 
spent  tbe  latter  part  of  his  life  ia  unknown.  Petau 
aiid  BaloBB  state  that  he  mthdrew  Into  the  abbey  of 
Prm,  wbcze  be  waa  received  by  abbot  Bfarcwvd ;  this, 
however,  is  «ontndicted  by  If  abiUon.  UarinUe,  histo- 
riaa  of  Si.  Riqnier,  atates  that  he  became  abbot  of  that 
coonnL  TbeaathorB(^the^iat./:AUir.  dsftt/Wmoe, 
<m  the  other  hand,  claim  that  he  waa  neither  a  monk 
a«r  aa  aUwc,  Ibr  fat  ethnming  bia  body  it  waa  pioved 
that  be  died  of  a  woond  received  in  battle^  Tet  we 
nnak  remember  that  at  that  time  most  abbots  were  at 
tbe  mmt  tame  ooonta,  dnkes,  etc,  and  often  better  sd- 
iliccs  than  monks;  the  antboca  of  the  OoUia  Otristiama 
grant  tbcnAn  a  place  to  Nithard  among  the  abbota  itf 
!«.  Biqnier.  H^iard  is  MpecUUy  known  for  lus  work 
entitled,./?*  Jfaawifanflin jIBwuw  Zndwfef  /Si,  repeat- 
edly  pnbliahed,  as  by  Pertx,  under  the  title  of  Hutoriti- 
ms,  Mrs  SB,  and  vol.  vii  of  the  Jteatett  det  f/Utorient 
ds  CfamleM.  Tbe  work  is  of  great  historical  value,  the 
wiitGr  having  been  an  qre-witneaa  and  aft«i  an  actor 
ta  the  events  be  deacribea.  See  Ftta  ATOAordi  a  PetaviO) 
Anetf  de$  BuL  da  Gmlm,  voL  vii;  Hitt.  UUtr.  de  la 
rrwmee,rytMi  CoOia  CArift.  x,  coL  1246;  Pertc,ifo>i. 
Gar.j?u<:  ii,649-67S;  SGholle,J>e  LoOarU  fia^eum 
fninimM  de  wtomardda  fatia  artmmm  <BemL  1865); 
inMii,  DeaUekt  Cetdkiddtdirtiber,  p.  41-48;  BUla, 


Gtttit.  d,  Rdrn.  Literalar  im  KanL  ZtitaUer,  p.  224  aq. ; 
Gfri>rer,  Oesc*.  doet-  u.  wtttfrMt,  K€mMag.  \,  89,  61, 
62.— Herzog,AM^A'iKyKop&Ks,x,886;  Hoefw,  ,y(Wv. 
fiitiy.  GAWrafc,  xxxviU,  98.    (J.N. P.) 

NHUng  (m^omow),  a  most  insttlting  epithet,  an* 
dently  used  in  Denmaik  and  thnoghotit  the  whole  of 
tbe  north  of  Europe.  There  waa  a  peculiar  way  of  ap- 
pljring  it,  however,  which  greatly  aggravated  its  vim- 
lence,  and  gave  the  aggrieved  party  the  right  to  seek 
redress  by  an  action  at  law.  This  was  by  setting  np 
what  was  called  a  nitbing-post  or  nilhing-stake,  which 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Blackwell  in  his  valuable  edi* 
(ion  of  Mallet's  Northtm  Anti^itiei:  "A  mere  huel 
twig  stuck  in  the  ground  by  a  person  who  at  the  same 
time  made  use  of  aome  opprobrioua  epithet  either 
against  an  individual  or  a  community,  waa  quite  Bofl- 
cient  to  come  under  tbe  legal  deflnitioa  of  a  nilhing- 
poat.  Several  snperstitioos  practices  were,  however, 
commonly  observed  on  the  occarion,  which  were  aup- 
poaed  to  impart  to  the  nithing-poat  the  power  of  work- 
ing evil  on  the  party  it  waa  directed  againat,  and  more 
especially  to  make  any  injnriea  done  to  the  person  erect- 
ing it  recoil  on  those  bf  whom  tbey  bad  been  perpe- 
trated. A  pok  with  a  horse's  head,  recently  cut  off, 
stndt  on  it,  was  considered  to  form  a  niUiing-post  of 
peculiar  efficacy.  Thna  when  Eigil,  a  odeforated  Ice- 
landic skdd  of  (he  9th  century,  was  Iwnlsbed  from  Nor- 
way, we  are  told  that  he  took  a  stake,  fixed  a  borsels 
head  upon  it,  and,  as  he  drove  it  into  the  gnmnd, 
said,  'I  here  set  up  a  nithing-atake,  and  tnm  thb  my 
banishment  against  king  Eirek  and  queen  Gunhilda.* 
He  then  set  sail  for  Icdand,  with  the  firm  peranadon 
that  the  injuries  he  had  recdved  by  his  iMuiishment 
would,  by  the  efficacy  of  his  chantied  nirhtng-poet, 
recoil  on  tbe  royd  couple  they  had,  in  his  opinion,  pro- 
ceeded tirom.  Mention  la  fVequently  made  in  the  sagas 
and  the  Icelandic  laws  of  this  singular  custom.  We  are 
tdd,  for  instance,  bi  tbe  Vatandada  Saga  that  JSkul 
and  TlwtBtein,  having  accepted  a  challenge  fkom  Fin- 
bogi  and  BjSig,  went  to  the  place  of  meeting  on  the 
day  and  hour  appointed.  Their  opponents,  however, 
remained  quietly  at  home,  deeming  that  a  violent  storm 
which  happened  to  be  raging  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  their  non-appearance.  J6kal,  after  watting  for  some 
time  on  the  ground,  thought  that  be  would  be  justified 
in  setting  np  a  nitbing-post  against  Finbt^,  or,  as 
would  TX>w  be  said,  in  pm^ng  him  for  a  coward.  He 
accordingly  fashioned  a  block  of  wood  into  the  rude  fig- 
ure of  a  human  bead,  and  fixed  it  on  a  post  in  which  be 
cut  magicd  runes.  He  then  killed  a  mare,  opened  her 
breast,  and  stuck  the  post  in  it,  with  the  carved  head 
ttimed  towards  Fuibogi's  dwdling." 

Nltoen  is  the  name  of  imaginary  dsemona  or  ^van 
whom  the  InhaUtants  of  Mdueca,  Ambc^a,  etc,  con- 
sul t  on  every  affair  <rf'  Importance.  On  these  occanona 
twenty  or  thirty  persona  assemble,  and  then  they  sum- 
mon the  Ntto  by  the  sound  of  a  little  consecrated  drtnn, 
while  some  of  the  company  light  up  several  wax  tapers. 
After  some  time  he  appears,  or,  rather,  one  of  the  as- 
sembly officiates  aa  hia  nunister.  Before  tbey  enter  on 
the  consultation  he  is  invited  to  eat  and  drink.  After 
the  oracle  has  made  his  re|dy,  tbey  eat  up  the  ranain- 
der  of  tbe  provisions  prepared  for  bim.  Besides  these 
poblic  entertdnmsats,  then  are  also  jvivate  onei^  In 
some  comer  of  the  bouss  they  light  up  wax  tapers  in 
honor  of  the  Nito,  and  set  sonKthing  to  eat  before  him ; 
and  the  master  of  each  family,  it  is  said,  dways  attaches 
great  vdue  to  anything  that  has  been  consecrated  to 
their  Nito.  Tet,  notvrithstandtng  these  superstitious 
ceremonies,  these  islanders  lai^b  at  religion,  pladng  it 
only  in  a  servile  faar  ket  some  misfortune  should  beftdl 
then  if  thqr  ahould  lUl  in  thdr  obedience  and  respect 
to  tbe  Nitu   See  Bron^ton,  Bi$t,  i^Sdigitm,  a.  v. 

Nltn  pra,  ns'tAer,  from  -inS,  to  tremJ)k}  SepL 
davftfopov,  PiDv.  XXV,  SO;  nrposv-iler,  B,  2&;  Atiic 
Aiipof,  riatfs  Tttttonit,  %  VcMitiDd^M^  in 
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8criptar«  only  in  tbe  two  plaoM  tbvn  rtfcmd  to,  when 
the  nhitaiiM  in  qnattkM  is  dwuribcJ  m  tttuwmaag 
witii  nnegir,  ind  as  Iwiag  osad  in  wasUnxi  Baidur  of 
which  particulm  appltee  to  wtwt  ia  now,  by  a  niaap- 
pmpriatKRi  of  this  axtaeot  name,  called  "nitre,"  and 
which  in  modem  uuge  means  the  saltpetre  of  oob- 
merce,  but  they  both  apply  to  the  natrvm,  or  tme  mtnm 
of  tbe  ancients.  The  similarity  of  tbe  names  which  is 
observable  in  this  case  is  regwded  UeseDuia  as  of 
great  weight  in  a  production  the  East,  the  nsnte  of 
which  usually  psned  with  the  article  iUelT  into  tireeoe. 
Both  Greek  and  Koman  writers  describe  nalrom  by  the 
words  given  in  the  SepL  and  Vulg.  Jerome,  in  bis 
note  on  Prov.  xxv,  20,  considen  this  to  be  tbe  substance 
intended.  Hoch  hat  been  written  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
nitnim  of  tbe  andents;  it  will  be  enough  to  refer  the 
reader  to  Beclunano,  who  {iJiit.  <if  InmUioiu,  ii,  4SS, 
Bobn's  ed.)  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  this  aul^eot,  and 
to  tbe  authorities  mentioned  in  tbe  notes.  It  is  uncer- 
tain at  what  time  the  English  term  mire  first  came  to 
be  used  fur  sattpttret  but  our  translators  no  doubt  undei^ 
stood  thereby  the  csrbonate  at  soda,  for  nUre  is  so  used 
by  Holland  in  bis  translaUon  of  Pliny  (xxxi,  10)  in 
oontndiMinction  to  sobpetre,  which  he  gives  as  tbe 
margiDSl  explanation  of  apiromtrum.  Tbe  word  iw 
tker  thus  migbt  be  more  properly  rendered  nalrxm,  a 
substance  totally  different  from  our  mitrt,  L  e.  nitrate  ot 
.potash  or  "  ssltpetre^"  The  ortgiual  word  netMer  is  what 
is  known  among  chemists  aa  "  carbonate  of  soda."  It 
is  found  native  in  Syria  snd  Indis,  and  appears  there  as 
tbe  produce  of  the  soiU  In  Tripoli  it  is  found  in  crys- 
talline iDcruaiations  of  from  one  third  to  balf  an  inch 
thick.  Captains  [ri>7  and  Han|^  found  lum{^  <rf  this 
salt  on  ^aouth-east  shore  of  tbe  Dead  Sea.  Natron, 
though  found  in  many  parts  (rf*  the  East,  has  ever  been 
one  of  tbe  distinguishing  natural  productions  of  Egypt. 
Hasselquist  (Trap.  p.  275)  says  that  nstrum  is  dog  out 
of  a  pit  or  mine  near  Hantura,  in  Egypt,  and  is  mixed 
with  limestone,  and  is  trf*  a  whiUih  brown  odor.  Tht 
Egyptians  used  It  (1)  to 
put  into  bread  instead 
of  yeast,  (2)  instead  of 
soap,  and  (8)  as  a  cure 
for  tbe  toothache,  being 
mixed  with  vinegar. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  men- 
tion two  lakes  in  tbe 
valley  of  the  Nile,  be- 
yondHomemphis,  where 
■it  was  found  in  great 
abundance  (Stnbo, 
Gfoffr.  [Oxf.  1807],  xvii, 
p.  1139;  Pliny,  But. 
Nai.  V,  9),  and  describe 
the  naturid  and  manu- 
factured nitrum  of 
Egypt  (&  xxxi,  10). 
This  snbetanoe,  accord- 
ing to  HerD<liri4U,  waa 
uaed  by  the  Egj-ptiana 
in  tbe  process  of  em- 
balming (ii,  76,  77). 
The  principal  nation 
lakes  now  found  in 
Egypt,  nx  in  number, 
are  utuate  in  the  barren 
valley  of  Bahr-^>ela-r>w, 
"the  Waterless  Sea," 
about  fifty  miles  west  of 
Cairo,where  itbothfloaU 
as  a  whitish  scum  upon 
the  water,  and  is  fmind 
deposited  at  tbe  bottom 
in  a  thick  incrustation, 
after  the  water  is  evap- 
orated by  the  heat  of 
•ummer.  It  is  a  natural 


miaeial  alkali,  ooeapoaed  of  the  eaibenata,  SiJ|iliali. 
and  nniiiats  of  aoda,  defini  ftnaa  the  soil  of  Una  tc> 
giob  FoeakA  aaya  that  it  is  koowo  by  the  nnm  of 
ofrM  «r  Mfrwi,  that  it  efferveaoea  with  vinegar,  and  is 
■sad  aa  aeap  in  wariiing  Unen,  and  by  the  bnken  m 
yeaat,  and  in  oookaity  to  aiast  ia  b(^liii«  meat,  etr. 
\Flom  Algiffitiaeo-Arabiea  [Haunin,  1775],  p.  4a.  46; 
sea  Paulua,  Sammbuifi.  v,  18S  sq.).  CnabiMd  with  oil 
it  oaakas  a  harder  and  finatr  soap  Oan  tba  TfgaUhlr 
alkaU.  Sea  8oiU>.  The  ap^licatiia  oftbe  nuBe  niiR 
to  saltpetre  seems  accounted  for  by  tbe  bet  that  the 
knowledge  of  natron,  the  true  nitre,  was  teat  far  many 
centuries  in  England,  till  revived  by  the  Hon.  R.  Boyle, 
who  says  he  "  bad  bad  Boroe  of  it  bntoght  to  him  froni 
Egypt"  (3famoir$  for  a  Hutory  of  Mmrmt  Watert 
[Lood.  1864-A],  p.  86).  See  an  interesring  paqwr  in 
which  this  is  sti^  in  tbe  PUIomipliieat  TraaaaeHam, 
abridged,  1809,  xiii,  216,  etc. ;  and  foe  a  fidl  descripiiiiii 
of  the  modem  merchandise  uaea,  etc,  of  the  aatrai  of 
Egypt,  see  Souini,  TravrU  (Paris),  vtd.  i,  cb.  xlx ;  An- 
dr^oesi,  Mimoire  tur  la  VaOee  da  Lact  d»  Hatnm  IM~ 
cade  Effyptitime,  No.  4,  vol  ii,  p.  276,  etc ;  BertboUet. 
ObtenatioM  nrr  U  Ifatron  (iUd.),  p.  810;  Deacr^.  tk 
VE^ptt,  xxi,  206;  Beckmann,  BtUrSge  ntr  Geadueku 
dkr  Erfatdmagm,  iv,  15  sq.;  Hiehaelii^  De  J^Aro  Hr- 
hraor.  m  CommtenL  SoeieL  Rtgal  Prated,  i,  166;  and 
SuppUm.  ad  Lrx,  Bthrme.  p.  1704;  Shaw,  TractU,  2d 
ed.  p.  479;  Geseniua,  Thaaiir.  p.  980;    See  Aijiau. 

Nitrlan  Mannncrlpt  (Codex  NrnttEnna,  den- 
ignated  as  R  of  tbe  Gospels,  No.  17,211  oftbe  AiUiHoK* 
in  the  British  Muwnm)  is  a  valuable  polimpeest  frsf^ 
ment  of  tbe  N.  T.  in  uncials  not  later  than  the  6ch  cen- 
tury, written  over  by  a  ^liac  translation  of  the  Mono- 
pbyrite  treatise  of  Sevema  of  Antioeh  againat  Gram- 
maticus.  It  was  bimight  home  Dr.  Curetoa  fran 
the  Nitrian  monastery  of  St  Haiy  in  the  deaect  nonh- 
west  of  Cairn.  It  oontaiiu  only  twenty-five  portion) 
of  Luke's  Gcepd  on  forty-five  leaves,  in  two  oolumns  of 
aboot  twenty-flve  lines  to  a  page.  Tbe  ancient  letten 
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m  tmr  Mnt,  hmt  they  hare  Uta  dedphtnd  and 
UMoibed  by  nacbtndorf  and  Tng«Uea,  the  former  of 
■tea  bai  pobliBlMd  aa  wIUmni  of  Umoi  (in  bit  if  onm- 
■irii  taeni  Aieriila,  ii).  The  iMMn  era  bidd,  and 
•f  Ae  asdent  ftm.  The  Amaoiifani  metiom  tUmA  in 
tlwMTgm;  bat  the  Eoaatuan  cawni,  If  odm  then, are 
BM  dbced.— Tregellea,  in  Horned  Mrad  iv,  188; 
SerinMr,/iMrodLp.U4  See  MAmncKtFTS,  Bibuoau 

ntsddnazin,  Anna,  dangbter  of  David  Nitsch- 
Buon,  teiL,  a  diMtingnialied  deacoDcm  of  the  Moravian 
ChBrch,wts  born  Nov.  24, 1715,  in  Moravia;  died  May 
31, 1760,  at  Herrataat,  in  Saxony.  From  ber  fourteenth 
Tetr  (be  devoted  henelf  to  the  service  of  God  among 
tKT  on  sex  witb  great  eameatnen  and  zeal,  laboring 
in  GdmsT,  FAuee,  Ei^snd,  and  America.  She  was 
poawwd  of  «xtBan«Hnary  gUta,  asd  conposed  many 
bcuUftd  bjnnni  wbieh  an  MittinaNin  UiclianTian 
CInRh.  CE.IW&) 

Wftachmann,  D«vid,  tbe  flrst  bishop  of  the  Re- 
amd  Moravian  Church  (q.  v.),  was  bom  Dec  27, 
ICK,  at  Zauchtenthal,  in  Moravia.  At  the  age  of 
tvHity-aeveQ  yeaiB  he  fled  to  Hermbut,  in  Saxony, 
tni  took  on  active  part  io  tbe  renewal  of  tbe  Church, 
Uborii^  at  tb«  aanie  time  at  one  of  ita  Itinerant  evan- 
g^ka.  In  this  c^iaci^  he  Tinted  hia  native  conntry, 
Bobemia,  various  parts  of  Germany,  England,  and  Den- 
nurk.  At  Copenhagen  he  became  acquainted  with 
Aotbooy,  a  slave  from  the  West  Indies.  Tbe  account 
which  this  man  gave  him  of  tbe  heathen  ignorance  of 
tbe  Heroes  in  those  islands  excited  his  liveliest  sym- 
paiby,  and  led  to  the  inauguration  of  the  extensive  and 
welt^DDwn  missianary  work  of  tbe  Moravian  Church. 
On  Aug.  21,  1782,  Nitsdmann  and  Leonbard  Dober 
(^r.)  SM  one  for  St.  Thomas,  determined  to  sell  them- 
■etres  as  slavea,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of  reaching 
die  nq^roea.  After  his  return  to  Europe  Nitschmann 
ns  elMted  bishop,  to  which  office  bishop  Daniel  Ernst 
JiUoDski  (q.  r.)  consecrated  bim,  March  18,  1785,  at 
finUi),tha8  transferring  the  episcopal  suceeesion  of  the 
Aident  Moravian  Church  (q.v.)  to  the  Renewed.  In 
tbe  nme  year  Nitschmann  sailed  to  Oco^a  with  a 
csiony  of  MorarUm  emigrants.  Among  bis  feUow- 
|isw(agtrB  were  John  and  Charies  Wesley.  His  piety, 
and  eqiectally  tbe  calmness  which  he  and  bis  brethren 
■iapbyed  in  tbe  midst  of  a  terrible  storm,  made  a  deep 
ioipreaion  upon  tbe  heart  of  the  former,  and  prepared 
tbe  vsy  for  an  intercourse  with  tbe  Moravians  that 
colmiaaied  in  tbe  hiatoric  fellowship  between  bim  and 
nterBoehler(4.v.).  Nitacbmann  retained  to  Europe 
ia  17Ml  Ttw  next  twenty-five  years  of  bis  life  were 
ipeot  mostly  on  episcopal  journeys  in  many  parts  of 
tbe  oootinoU  of  Europe,  io  Great  Briuin,  the  Weat 
Indies,  and  America.  He  nndertoolE  not  less  than  fifty 
n  voyagee.  His  labors  in  America,  where  be  spent 
iksge^  aboat  tw«ity-tbree  years,  were  particularly 
■dwas  and  snooeasful,  bMh  among  white  men  and  In- 
dins.  He  died  October  5,  1772,  at  Bethlehem,  Penn., 
^di  setaement  he  had  foonded  in  1740;  ZUnaendorf 
mwt  of  Un:  "Hia  oonveiBiMi  was  gamine^  bis  walk 
md  floamaatioQ  were  nmpte,  and  his  manners  open- 
heaned.  Over  against  tbe  world,  however,  he  bore 
Unsdf  with  antboritr.  His  missionary'  spirit  knew  no 
iat,asd  his  soccees  in  founding  churches  was  extraor- 
'Inary."  See  D.  Nii'dmam  m  rmttn  kurxen  Umriu 
JargMtm  (Batbenbuitg,  1S42);  Tht  Moraeimt,  toL  tI 
(USD;  A'oeMdtMs  au  d.  BrUdtr-GmtiHA  (1882). 

(S.DB&) 

WWawfcwawi,  ^ciut,  a  Usbop  of  tiM  Moravian 
ChnA  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Sebtinaa,  Io  Moravia,  in 
I7Q1  In  172S  he  fled  to  Hernhnt,  In  Saxooy,  and 
Ink  an  active  part  in  the  renewd  of  the  Church.  Re 
«M  fwisii  inlfd  to  the  episcopal  ottce  in  1741,  and 
Uomldiieflv  in  AnM!rica,  1749-1751;  England,  1751- 
IfST;  Middle'  Gennany,  1757-1769;  and  HoUaad,  1769 
t»  the  tiaM  of  hia  death.  May  6, 1772:  He  was  dis- 
tiinatJ  hy  hia  gnat  aioipUd^  aodtoand  jodgBseot 


He  had  the  gift  of  ruling  tbe  ChnrelL  At  a  pieaeber 
he  was  very  popalar.   (E.  i>b  S.) 

Kitnoh,  Karl  Immanwel,  one  <rf  tbe  most  pn^ 
(bond  evangelical  tbeologiam  the  Iftb  eentury,  was 
bom  Sept.  21,  1787,  at  the'  Saxon  town  of  Boma,  near 
Leipeic,  Germany.  His  father,  a  Lutheran  theologian, 
a  Chnnh  superintendent,  and  a  pnrflessor  at  Wittenberg, 
desdned  Karl  from  infancy  to  the  priestly  office,  and 
petaonally  aeperinteoded  his  education  nntil  bis  rix- 
teenth  year.  He  then  placed  him  in  the  excellent  clas- 
sical school  at  Pforta,  whtn  young  Nitzsch  soon  distin- 
guished himself  both  for  besoty  of  character  and  for 
thofougbncaa  of  aebotarsh^  He  became  ao  imbaed 
witb  the  cilassto  lat^taagea  as  to'be  more  ready  and  fln- 
ent  in  them  than  In  bis  Temacnlar.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  began  bis  onivenity  coarse  at  Wittenbeiy, 
doutttlul  for  a  while  whether  bis  call  was  not  in  phi- 
losophy rather  than  in  theology.  But  the  pious  Heub- 
Dsr  won  bim  over  fat  tbeoh^.  For  a  few  years  hts 
mind  was  powerfully  wiongbt  upon  and  perplexed  by 
ennlHcdng  enmnta  ct  tbooght— by  Kant,  Ficbte,  and 
SeheUing,  by  the  "romaniic"  poets,  and  by  tbe  influ- 
ence of  De  Wette  and  Schkiermacher,  against  the 
cold  orthodoxy  of  his  lather.  Under  these  influences 
be  was  forced  to  the  constmeUon  of  a  theological  ^s- 
tem  hia  own.  This  system  became  what  is  known  as 
the  "mediation  theology"  essentially  an  independent 
further  development  and  oomplemeDting  of  tbe  better 
tendency  in  Scbleiemacher.  To  tbe  condatent  devel- 
opment of  this  poMtion  Nltaeb  consecrated  fifty  years 
of  earnest  eceledastical  and  academic  life.  At  tbe  age 
twenty-three  lu  began  his  career  as  privat-doceiic 
at  Witttf^rg,  and  as  amistant  pastor  at  the  cathedral 
of  tbe  place.  As  pastor  be  soon  met  with  severe  trials 
— during  the  Fruich  occuparion  of  the  place  in  1818-14 
— being  left  for  nwntbsk  with  only  a  single  helper,  in 
pastor^  charge  of  tbe  beleaguered  town.  His  ftithfnl 
care  of  the  sick  and  dying  during  these  long  months 
oontributed  Isif^ely  to  enrich  and  ripen  his  religious  life. 
The  removal  of  tbe  unirerrity  to  Halle  iniemipted  bis 
academic  labors.  In  1817  he  resumed  them  in  the 
newly  established  theriogieal  seminary  at  Wittenberg. 
Having  already  obtained  some  reputation  for  a  number 
(ft  erudite  ^saertalione,  be  was  now  honored  with  tbe 
theological  doctorate  hy  the  Beriin  facul^.  His  lect- 
ures in  the  seminary  were  on  Church  history  in  its  sev- 
eral branches.  Affected  in  his  health  by  his  twirfbld 
office,  be  wse  forced  to  ask  rdief  in  1819,  and  served 
for  a  time  in  the  rural  parish  of  Rembei^;,  In  1821  be 
accepted  a  call  to  the  young  university  ot  Boon.  Here 
opened  before  him  twenty-flve  years  of  his  most  fmitful 
aeademie  and  dunehly  labor.  He  stood  and  worked  tiy 
the  ride  of  such  men  oa  LUrke,  Sack,  Seek,  Brandis, 
Ni^hr,  etc.  ^retemadc  tbetrfogy  was  here  bis  cMef 
field.  Basing  himself  upon  Schl^nmH^er's  Dogmalia, 
be  h^^  to  give  pomtive  form  to  tbe  views  which  he 
aftenrards  gave  to  the  public  in  his  two  master  works: 
Ckrittiam  Doctrme  and  PraetietU  Tkeology.  The  for- 
mer work  presents  Christian  doctrine  and  life,  dogmat- 
ics and  ethics,  as  sn  inseparable  nnitary  whole,  in  th«r 
mutual  interpenetration.  The  latter  presenu  the  Chnrch 
life  in  its  wide^eaching  actual  process  of  transforming 
tbe  world  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  1828  Nitzsch 
lent  Ullmann  and  Umbreit  an  active  hand  in  esuUiah- 
ing  the  Stvdien  wid  KritUxn,  to  which  he  oontributed 
some  essays  of  epoch-making  character,  e.  g,  on  the  Im- 
manent Trinity  (1841),  and  especially  his  "  Protestant 
tttflj  to  the  Sgmbelit  of  MShler,"  and  bis  "  Theokgtcal 
0rWciBmoftheA;9Mof*i»or8trans&"  Inthelasttwo 
essays  he  gave  sraenttfic  expression  to  the  essence  of 
Christianity  as  distinguished  from  the  opporite  errors  of 
Romanism  and  mythism.  Nitzsch  soon  obtained  such 
a  name  that  students  from  all  ports  of  Germany  flocked 
to  rit  at  bis  feet.  He  was  tbe  "  pearl"  of  the  whole  uni- 
verrity.  Bis  power,  however,  lay  not  in  the  beauty  of 
his  s^le,  for  this  was  to  the  studaKk-Uflnt  both  ob- 
aenre  and  lepeUant,  nor  li)iaili|e«tt|4ai^Jl9^^MSi  of 
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|)iety,  but  in  the  profoand  utd  deep  flow  of  goiniiM  hI- 
entiAe  Chriitian  tbougbt.  Am  uiuTcaity-pnKber,  be 
execdied  for  yean  •  potent  influaioe  oa  the  whole  life 
of  the  university.  Thu  pMtonl  office  fonned  tbe  beais 
of  «n  active  and  wide  influents,  affecting  tbe  Church 
life  of  the  two  Rhine  provincea,  and  promoting  tbe  Prua- 
Bian  union  of  tbe  Lutheian  and  He  formed  cbuicbea,  for 
which  Nitzach  had  eanwatly  labored  ever  nnoe  ita  in- 
■ugnntioiiinlSl?.  He  filial^  beoime  lu  aekoowledged 
Dm  cbanpiuo.  This  rqnitatun  oontributed  to  bis  call 
to  Berlin  in  tbe  apring  of  1847.  Ue  wae  now  uxty 
years  of  age,  but  tweuiy  yeara  of  vigorous  life  lay  yet 
before  him.  The  political  oonTulaiona  ot  1848  called 
out  heroic  conduct  from  Mitzsch  aa  rector  of  tbe  nnivei^ 
■ity.  His  finnneaa  oontributed  largely  to  checking  the 
mad  wavee  of  radical  demagogy,  both  in  tbe  univaraity 
and  in  tbe  Churdi,  In  poUtica  he  waa  oonaarvative- 
pmgKsdve.  After  the  levoliuioa  be  wm  ekelad  twice 
to  the  Pniiaiu  Cbamber,  wh«e  be  oppoa^  tbe  extreme 
iMctioniBm  of  the  Stahl  party.  In  this  interest  he  also 
effectively  labored  in  tbe  columna  of  tbe  newly  catab- 
lished  Wodtaibiatt.  To  check  tbe  tide  of  Neo-Lntber- 
aiiism  be  Joined  llUUer  and  Neander  in  1850  in  the 
publication  (rf^  tbe  Zet(*cAr^/«rokr.lFMfsMab|^  In 
1837  he  atw  hia  favorite  scheme  of  Oiuveh  anion  as- 
aume  •  more  eocootaging  phaae,  and  a  decided  check 
put  to  tbe  confessional  tendency ;  and  he  welcomed  tbe 
EvangeUcal  Alliance  as  tbe  dawning  realizatun  of  hia 
own  idea  on  a  atiU  grander  scale.  The  date  June  16, 
1860 — the  congratulation  day  of  his  fitly  years  of  uni- 
veirity  labor— bionght  him  abundant  evidence  from  far 
■lid  near  that  evangelical  Gecmany  hunored  in  bim 
the  preceptor  GerflWMicf  of  the  day.  At  the  age  of  sev^ 
enty-flve  he  began  to  feel  old ;  ud  he  waa  oompelled, 
one  by  one,  to  lay  down  the  many  alBcea  which  had  ac- 
cumulated themselves  upon  him— first  his  lectures,  then 
his  charge  of  tbe  Homilettcal  Seminary,  then  his  seat 
in  the  Connatory,  and,  lastly,  the  pastonl  office  in  the 
church  of  St,  Nioolai,  of  which  be  had  been  made  pro- 
vost in  18&&,  though  he  closed  hia  life  before  the  ao- 
eepcanee  of  hia  resignation.  Ha  died  Aug.  81, 1868. 
One  of  tbe  chitf  labors  ot  bis  latter  ycaiawas  tbe  oooh 
pleting  of  his  daborate  work  on  Praciitcke  Tkeoiogie. 
He  had  begun  it  at  Bona,  and  the  volumes  followed 
each  other  in  1848,  1851,  1857,  and  1667.  It  is  tbe 
greatest  of  his  works — rich  in  practical  wisdom,  largely 
drawn  ,  from  active  experience  in  Church  life,  a  rich 
Btorehouse  for  the  paatoE— the  iMUnoK  of  ita  antbiw  to 
posterity.  Niiasch  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  lead- 
era  of  that  Bcbool  of  thought  in  German  theology  trf" 
which  Neander  was  the  greatest  representative.  Like 
the  latter,  Nitzach  endeavored  to  reconcile  faith  and 
science,  not  by  forced  and  unnatural  methods,  but  by 
pointing  out  their  distinctive  spheres,  and  by  eshitnting 
in  hia  own  spiritual  life  that  union  of  reason  sod  rever- 
ence for  which  he  argued  in  bis  writings.  In  theology 
bis  poation  will  be  beat  onderstood  when  we  aaj  that 
Nitueb  subordinated  dogma  to  ethics^  (ur,  rather,  that 
he  hccepted  and  prized  chiefly  thoae  dogmaa  that  re- 
sult fr»n  an  ethical  apprehension  of  Cbriatiaoity.  In 
many  reapecta  Nitzscb  and  Bunsen  labored  in  common, 
especially  in  harmonizing  their  political  with  their  re- 
ligious obligaiioits  as  citizens  of  a  Chun^  united  with 
the  State.  The  high  Lutheran  party  having  denounced 
liberal  poUtics  aa  irreligious,  Nitasch  and  Bonaea  came 
forward  with  others  to  vindicate  them  on  liberal  grounds, 
and  not  without  success.  Nitzsch's  Syttem  tier  chritl- 
Kchen  Lehre  appeared  first  in  1839,  then,  enlarged,  in 
1833,  and  between  then  and  1851  in  four  further  con- 
Btantly  enlarged  and  enriched  editiona.  He  also  pub- 
lished aeveial  volumes  of  lectures  and  eeimons,  remark- 
able for  their  extranrdtnary  richneas  of  thought.  See 
Hoffmann,  LAmtabriu  nebtt  GedSehtiii$tpnd^  (Beriin, 
1888);  tbe  dabomie  article  by  Dr.  Bevschlag  in  Sti^ 
u.  KrU.  1869,  No.  iv ;  AfetM,  Qu.  Rao.  Oct.  1878,  art  ill ; 
Schwarz,  Getch.  der  neueitai  Theologie,  p,  S37  sq, ;  Kah- 
uia^  HiML  of  Genu.  ProletUmlitm,  p.  257.    (J.  P.  L.) 


Nitssoh.  Karl  Ltidwig,  btber  of  the  pwcedaig, 
and  likewiaa  a  noted  Utnnan  thmlngiani  thoqgfa  aoa 
equally  famous  waa  bom  in  17M,  and  waa  edneatcd  aa 
Jena  and  Hidleu  After  preaching  for  aonw  time  be  be- 
came pnrfbaMT  of  tbeokigy  at  Wittmberg  UtuTeia!^, 
and  thne  ao  distinguiabed  himself  that  be  waa  iilartri 
at  tbe  head  nS  tbe  Uomiletieal  Seniaary,  aod  nMdc 
general  supcrintendeot  irf  rdigion.  He  died  io  183L 
He  wrote  a  "  Dissertation  on  tbe  Senae  of  tbe  Apoades' 
Decree,  Acu  zv,  29,"  in  the  Commaitaliom  TkeologioK^ 
voL  vi,  and  various  other  pieces  in  current  periodicala 
and  theological  ooUections  in  Germany.  A  preUy  full 
account  of  his  life  and  wriliugs  is  given  in  Herzug,  iSra/- 
EncyUopddie,  x,  887-392,  by  his  son,  Karl  ImmaDnd, 
of  whom  we  have  treated  above.   (J.  H.  W.) 

m-vella,  Oabmbl  Nioolab,  a  Piench  tbetricgiaa, 
noted  as  a  polemic,  waa  bom  at  Paris  in  1687.  WMk 
yet  quite  young  he  was  appointed  commendatory  prior 
of  St.  G^r^on,  in  the  dktceae  of  Nanicik  H«  atodied 
theology  in  the  amioaiy  of  St.  Ua^oire,  wbere  he  con- 
tinued afterwards  to  redde,  and  beoune  one  of  the  moat 
zealoua  among  tbe  appellants.  He  drew  up  petitioaa, 
visited  members  of  tbe  det^  in  Pari%  and  kept  up 
active  communications  with  the  provinces  on  the  sub- 
ject. Compelled  to  leave  St.  Magloire,  be  retired,  in 
1728,  to  the  Val  de  Grace;  and  in  1780  was  for  four 
months  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  where  be  still,  Imiw- 
ever,  continued  his  efibrta.  He  died  at  Paris  jan.  7, 
1761.  He  wfOU  La  Comt^atum  UmgautMm  d^/iHe  i 
r^itt  vmrtdie,  on  rtcmH  gmirat  det  aetem  ^offH 
inUnaiet  mjvtur  coneiU  ginirtd  dt  oetU  eoKgtitutitm  «« 
det  Lettrei  Pastoralir  t^cU  (Cologne,  1757,4  vtds.  foL) : 
— also,  in  making  use  of  the  memoirs  of  abbot  Bottcfaer, 
Relation  de  ce  qui  a'eil  paui  dant  let  attemtbUe*  de  ia 
/acuUi  de  tkeohgie  an  tajet  de  In  Ctmttilutiim  UmigetnimM 
(7  vds^  ISmo).  He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  tbe  Beat- 
uptet  4m  bt  tix  Coionnet  mr  la  emutitutiam  Utdgrwiha 
(1714  sq.,  7  vote.  4to),  and  of  tbe  Cridela  Foi  (1719,  S 
vols.  12mo).  He  also  published  two  postbumoua  waste 
of  Petilpied :  Examen  pac\fiique  de  tacctptatiim  e4  dti 
faai  de  la  cotutktUion  Utagemtut  (1749, 3  vole,  l2mo), 
and  Traiti  de  ia  Kberti  (1754,  2  vols.  12mo).  Se«  A'a- 
craloge  dee  d^eiueurt  de  la  virile  (eiq)pleroent). — Hoefer, 
NoKv.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xxxviii,  102;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Amm; 
9.  V.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Kiwers,  UonxAin[B-GABiinEL,a  French  priest  and 
composer  nf  sacred  music,  was  bom  in  16t7,in  a  rillagv 
in  the  environa  of  Hdun,  He  was  at  first  |d«ced  an 
choir-boy  at  Melun,  and  learned  music  in  the  ctrfk^iate 
church  of  that  dty.  He  afterwarde  went  to  poraae  bis 
studies  in  the  college  of  Meaux,  then  at  Paria^  wborc 
be  entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  to  purauo  a  theiK 
logical  course.  Carried  away  by  his  Uste  for  music, 
he  took  lesBiMts  upon  tbe  harpuchord  from  Chamhon- 
ni^re,  and  in  a  abort  time  acquired  a  proficieney  wbldi 
caused  bin)  to  be  appointed,  at  tbe  of  twenQr-thntt, 
oiganiat  of  St.  6nj|^  Two  years  after  he  oncted 
tin  king's  chapel  in  the  eaparity  of  tenor,  la  1697, 
one  of  the  placea  for  organist  at  this  chapel,  having  be- 
come vacant,  was  given  to  Nivers,  who  still  oontiiiued 
to  fulfil  the  same  duties  in  the  church  of  St.  Siil|»e«. 
Several  years  later  he  was  made  master  <4  muaic  to  the 
qaeen  and  organist  of  die  Royal  House  of  tbe  young  la- 
dies of  St.  C^,  when,  in  1688,  Madame  de  Maint«iion 
founded  that  estobliahnient.  ItwaaNiverawhoheldtbe 
harpsichord  when,  for  tbe  flrst  time,  the  young  ladies  of 
this  institution  represented  before  tbe  king  RsKnne^a  JBp. 
ther  and  A  tkaHe,  the  choruses  of  which  bad  been  ant  to 
music  by  Horeau.  We  are  igtKHmot  of  tbe  pretnae  datr 
of  Nivers's  death ;  bat  we  have  proof  that  he  waa  acill 
living  in  1701,  by  aa  ap|«obation  that  be  gave  in  tbe 
same  year  to  a  new  editkm  at  his  Boaian  Grad^  and 
vlafyNbaoun^printedattbeboHseofCbi^BaUanl.  Ki- 
vers  was  then  eighty-four  years  okL  Hiia  learned  aud 
laborious  roumciwhu  left  a  laffi^nunher  of  wai^ 
have.  La  ffomm^-^^y^^k^  ggW^w^ 
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*v  i  lOfkr  torn  antoMoefl  (FaA,  1M6,  Svo).  Thia 
bank,  of  whteli  aevenl  cditiotw  b«ve  ■ppearad  under 
■Mtwnt  Aiim,  baa  contributed  powerfhlly,  by  iu  bf«T- 
nd  the  liniplieitT  of  its  method,  to  the  reforro  <^ 
■liiiirtioB  by  ehuge  of  note,  which  wm  Mill  in  Togm 
ii  ilw  tiM  *t  Mivcn,  noewitfattaniHiig  the  cflbM  of 
otiKf  iHMiriMM  <if  the  totter  pit  at  the  Iflih  centmry  to 
AiUifa  it: — MHAoda  eerlaim  pour  apprmdrt  le  phm^ 
ctoM  A  fi^fiM  (ibid.  1667)  -.—TraiU  tk  la  eoa^oritiom 
MMfW  (ibid.  1667,  8vo)  t—Dimriatiim  «itr  &  dUml 
'Irigonm  (iUd.  16S8,  Svo).  Niren  givi  in  this  di»- 
MRaliae,  wcD  as  io  the  ((dlowieg  work%  e  protrf  of 
hii  pcffNt  kBonrledge  of  ecoleriiillwl  mnric:— Cioitfa 
f^Hm  «  IWiV"  A  jNfrvtMe  A  8L  Su^aiee  (ibid. 
1IS6;  Ites):— CftMbfofa  BmnaMini  >xto  enMofi  Pii 
jnw^i)6c«»  woTiw*  imtkoritale  tdihim;  eufma  wto- 
Afirtw  ceeewie  rfi'iporite  ;  m  iuiMi«yra<iirai  monuiiiMi 
irdwf  &nie(»-iliwiu(ins  etc  (ibid.  1668,  ^to):  — ^ntf- 
^l«wirin  jeowawMi  jitjto  Brenarmm  Pii  Qtiiiifi,  etc 
(ibid.  1 6ti8, 4to)  t—Paancmet  D.  N.  J.  C.  cm  bemedieiiome 
«m>Haiate  (Uwd.  1670.  ^).~Ufoiu  de  TMn$ 
«faifn^ABaMite0bid,4to).  Thie  ooUeetioa  and  the 
prawfing  have  been  united  io  one  rotame,  having  for 
a  title  La  PtumomM  ovee  I'ExuUet  «t  hi  tefons  de  T»> 
M(rca  de  M.  hirers  (ibid.  1689, 4to)  •—CkmU  «f  Jf  oM« 
a  tiuage  de  FEj/Uae  tt  commmatiii  de  Damte  de  la  roffok 
mmtm  de  Samt-Lomi  a  Stntii-C^  (ibid.  1692,  4io). 
A  «cood  edition  of  this  work,  arranged  and  enlarged 
br  ttveral  motete  by  Clereiiibialt,  has  been  pnbliahed 
^ibid.  17A,  2  rola,  4to) : — Ltore  dorgae,  contettcaU  cml 
piutt  de  lone  ka  tons  de  t^iae  (ibid.  1666, 4lo)  i~Dtm»- 
'ifmt  Lim  dTorgtu^  etc  (ibid.  1671,  4U)): — Trttiaiime 
Litre  ^oryme  (ibid.  1676, 4to).  Other  books  of  organ 
pi«cn  \ry  the  same  author  have  appeared  at  more  re- 
mit periods.  These  pieces,  correctly  written,  in  a  style 
vUeh  recalls  that  of  the  German  organists  of  the  17tfa 
(Wary,  jnattfy  the  reputation  which  Niveis  enji^ed  in 
hit  time  as  eompoaer.  See  Botudelot,/ftiA>ftv«biJf»> 
<if«f ,-  De  la  Border  Eaaai  svr  la  Uvalfw;  Cboroa  et 
PayuUe,  Dietiomitaire  hiatorique  dea  Sfuticiena;  Patria. 
Hitloin  de  Fori  mtuical  en  /Vance;  Fetis,  Biog.  Uttiv. 
■in  Miuidema. — Hoefer,  JVottr.  Siog.  GiaeraU,  xxxviii. 
IWaq. 

Nix,  Richard,  an  English  prelate  who  flourished 
in  tbe  days  <4  Idng  Henry  VIII,  was  bom  about  1&64. 
He  was  educated  with  great  care  for  the  serrice  of  the 
rhofch,  and  after  taking  holy  oideit  iose  rapidly  to 
poaitioat  ef  troat.  He  was  flnally  made  Ushop  of  Nwr- 
meb,aod  in  this  see  used  his  influence  against  tbe  Re- 
fonDsiary  moTement.  He  is  by  Burnet  and  Soames 
accesed  of  very  bad  habits.  The  last-named  ecdosias- 
ticaJ  historian  says  that  bishop  Nix  was  licentious  and 
rtod,  and  that  bis  seal  to  supfwess  the  Reformatory 
moTement  "  was  tempered  by  little  or  no  sense  of  de- 
xaey.  He  even  made  a  jest  of  the  suflfeiiogs  to  which 
ibose  titprmA  tbemaelves  who  were  liable  to  be  ques- 
tinacd  for  hereqr,  and  called  such  persons  men  savoring 
«f  the  frying-pan"  Cffift.  Hif.  i,  477-8).  In  16S4  pro- 
Icings  woe  instituted  against  the  bishop  for  a  dan- 
[(ntine  eocicapondence  which  he  had  for  some  time  held 
■iih  tbe  pope,  and  pleading  guilty  he  was  committed 
tbe  Uarabalaea-  He  contrived,  however,  to  make  his 
pfsce  with  the  gorcmment,  and  was  soon  after  pardon- 
"L  He  was  blind  in  bis  old  age,  and  died  about  1640. 
J.H.W.) 

■IxU  OH,  A  nMne  applied  among  ancient  RoBians 
M  lyaa  ihilina  who  assirtsd  women  in  ehildtnrth. 
T^statowwacn  arated  en  the  Capitol  bearing  this 

WfgfBt,  Ivan,  a  mfaibtv  of  the  Methodirt  Episcopal 
riiiLh,  waa  bom  in  the  Oorni^  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in 
A^ITW.  Hiepnrentswereoonvertsof  John  Wesley. 
TfagKixon  was  mach  inclined  to  the  rea^g  of  the 
'teiptmi,  and  cnriy  experienced  Justifying  grace.  He 
«n«SBwenead  peering  *>Mi  exhotUng  in  pobHc  and 
^  a  tima  waa  e^dojfld  to  fiU  vaoraelm  ft»  (ha  (lav^ 


elling  preachers.  He  was  Snally  app(dnted  to  a  cireoH, 
and  travelled  four  or  five  yean.  In  18S0  be  emigrated 
to  this  country,  and  preached  in  Connecticut,  under  the 
presiding  elder,  until  the  next  session  of  the  New  Toik 
Conference,  when  he  was  admitted  on  triaL  For  tbe 
term  of  about  twenty  years  he  eontinned  in  tbe  ivgalar 
wovh,fniing  many  appointmeola  on  ebrenls  with  varioin 
success.  For  a  number  of  yean  he  was  on  the  super- 
annuated list,  and  in  gradually  declining  health,  result- 
ing flnally  In  bis  death,  which  occurred  Dec  18, 18W, 
at  (Caroline,  Tompkins  Cc,  N.  T.  "He  was,"  says  bis 
brother,  "seneiUeto  the  last,  and  died  extremely  happy." 

N  Ina,  Haroos  dh,  an  Italian  mitrimiary,  discoverer 
of8oiHnB,livedbefeweenl(ilOandl670.  Hewastralned 
at  Mce,  and  belonged  to  the  Order  of  Franciscans  when  be 
was  sent  as  missionary  to  New  Spain,  then  governed  by 
don  Antonio  de  Mendoza.  This  viceroy,  yieklinfc  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  tKend,  the  vmerable  bishop  of  Gbiapa, 
Bartolome  de  Las  Cans,  consented  to  send  some  mis- 
sionsries  into  New  Galida  to  assure  tbe  uatives  that  the 
Spaniarda  wished  neidier  to  make  war  upon  them  nor 
reduce  them  to  slavery,  but  only  to  convert  them  to 
the  Roman  Catbnlio  religion.  Hanos  de  Niza  was 
appmnted  chief  of  this  peaceful  miieion,  and  departed 
for  Mexico,  Mandi  7, 1689.  The  expedition  encount^ 
ed  many  hardships,  and  was  only  partially  sncoessful ; 
yet  Niza  sent  to  the  viceroy  a  marvellous  recital  of 
his  disooverles.  He  boasted  of  the  fertility  and  rich- 
ness ti  the  eomtiia  ha  had  traversed,  as  well  as  tX 
tbe  eiviliiaUon  of  tbdr  inhabiunts.  He  (has  ez- 
dted  the  amlrition  and  cn|ndi^  of  Cortes  and  Mendoxa, 
who  resolved  the  (Conquest  of  tbem ;  but  each  wished  to 
appropriate  it  to  himself  to  tbe  excbsion  of  the  other. 
Hendosa,  however,  was  tbe  most  diligent ;  and  while 
Cortes  was  soliciting  in  Spain,  he  gave  tbe  order  to  don 
Francisco  Tasquez  de  Oinmado,  governor  of  New  Gali- 
cia,  to  march  npon  Cib(^  at  the  bead  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  eavaUen,  two  hundred  foot -soldiers,  and  several 
fleld-fdeces.  lUroos  de  Niia  gnlded  the  expe<Utton, 
whicb  departed  from  CnUacan  in  April,  1S40.  Thb 
expedition  was  still  more  dissstrous  and  mtprofltable 
than  the  former;  and  Niza  relumed  with  Coronado  to 
Culiacan,  after  a  ventage,  estimated  by  Gomara,  of  three 
thousand  miles.  According  to  the  relation  of  Niza,  **  he 
bad  seen  along  the  ooast  vessds  with  prows  ornament- 
ed with  figures  of  gold  and  diver,  whose  captains  made 
tbem  understand  ^  signs  Ihst  they  had  been  over  the 
sea  thirty  days;"  which  abows,  he  adds,  that  they  came 
ftom  China,  and  had  known  America  for  a  long  time. 
The  following  year  Niza  and  another  Franciscan  made 
a  new  voyage  into  Sonera  \  but  tbey  have  left  no  det«l 
npon  Ms  tiiinl  exenrdon.  Tbe  expeditions  of  Nisa 
and  Coronado,  while  extending  the  known  limits  to  the 
north-east  of  New  ^Ndn,  produced  no  serious  remits, 
and  destroyed  none  of  the  fttdes  which  were  drcnlated 
about  the  countries  sitoated  between  the  Rio  Gila  and 
the  Colorado.  The  false  recitals  of  these  travellers 
of  the  existence  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Tatarrax ;  of 
tbe  immense  city  of  Quivira,  upon  tbe  shore  of  tbe  fiin- 
tastical  lake  of  T^uayoy  rapidly  found  credence.  They 
doubted  tbe  eziatanoa  of  the  El  Dorado,  which  Vbev 
placednnderthedlatdegneoflatitndc  Otheradvent- 
nrers  also  were  eager  to  renew  the  attem^rts  of  Nisk. 
Nnmemos  catastrophes  alcMie  could  discourage  tbem. 
We  find  tHe  UtimAmm  del  reeemMfo  Frad,  Marcoa  de 
Niaa  in  the  collection  <tf  Remosio  fiii,  398) ;  and  Hack- 
luyt,  in  his  Voifagta,  etc  (iii,  868-878),  has  also  pub- 
tisbed  A  JtebOiom  o/tka  Atr.  Ftaker  Friar  Mareoa  de 
ffifa  Um^tmg  hia  Diaeoatry  of  the  Kiagdome  of  Cetola, 
or  daola,  ailMated  abma  80°  of  Lai.  to  the  North  of 
Ntm  Spain.  Ramntio  has  also  given  the  Relaciom 
eke  mmdo  Fnmeeaeo  D.  Vaaquet  di  Coronado,  eapUa- 
no  generaie  deUa  paile,  eke  numdata  m  mme  di  avit 
maeti  at  paeae  novameale  aeoperfo,  qmt  the  auccraae  net 
viaggio  dalli  vrntidw  dAprib  di  tpietki  anno  MUXt^ 
que  parti  da  CuKaean  per  awaoMi  e(  di  quel  eke  trpeo 
nelpam  dsw  aaAnw  (VaniaB^MOM  Valfiajgi^ftll^ 
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808.  Before  going  to  N«w  Spaia,  Niia  Iwd  Uwtd  in 
Peru:  he  hm  wrioan  eevenl  worin  npoo  that  oowitry. 
Wfl  will  quota  tbe  fnUowing  miriu  itf  bU  whidi  have 
nevar  beoi  pHbUsbed :  HUot  y  cerawowtiM  de  lot  In- 
diM — £at  dot  Cmeat  de  lot  JmcoM  f  de  io§  Siyria  oi 
laapnvmdat  del  Peri  y  ife  <J«(A> .'—Carta*  Mt/oma- 
/Mxu  (fe  Jo  obrado  m  la*  prommxat  dtl  Peru  y  de  Quilo  i 
— RelaiioK  de  frere  Mono*  de  iVua  ,*  trmiuUted  into 
Frenota  (Fkria,  1888,  8ro).  See  P.  de  CaaUOeela  de 
Nageia,  Sehtim  du  Voyage  de  COola  (CoBealion  de 
documentt  miditt  mr  I'kiMoire  imeiemte  de  I'Amerifue 
[pub.  par  IL  Henri  Ternaax-Compam]) ;  Herrera,  Hie- 
lorta;aiera/(lsAM/iidKi«,d^vi,liUvii,xi,etxii;  tio- 
mara,  La  Hialoria  de  Uu  fndicu,  liU  vi,  cap.  xxu,  xix 
(^dit.  de  UMina  del  Campo,  1566);  Antonio  Oal- 
vam,  Tractado  doe  deeoobrimeHto*  taitiffoe  «  Modsracu, 
etCq  anno  1M2;  Torquemada,  Momarguia  Indkma,  lib. 
ir,eap.xi  (SeriUe,  1614^8  vda.  taL)i  Jam  hm,  Nonu 
oriie,  etc  (Leyd.  1688»  faL) ;  De  la  Renaudifcie,  Maipu, 
deme  I'Umtfere  piaon»qiie,^lUi  Fneoott, /TuC  q/"' 
Conqueet  o/JiexIn,  vti  iiL— Hoaftr,  JVoaa.  Bkg.  Cini- 
rale,  a.  v. 

Nixam's  Domlnloaa  la  the  designatioo  of  an 
extennve  territory  in  the  interior  of  Southern  India 
nortb-weat  of  the  Preaidency  of  MadnN^  in  lat.  16° 
10'-S1°  -a'  N.,  aud  long.  74°  W-8l°  82'  E.;  from 
auuth-weat  to  north-east  MO  milee  in  length,  and  in  iu 
extreme  breadth  840  in  ilea,  eorering  an  area  of  95,000 
aqnare  milea,  with  a  popnlation  estimated  at  upwiurda 
of  10,000,000.  The  surface  ia  a  elightly  elevated  table- 
land, naturally  very  fertile,  but  powly  onltivated,  yet, 
wherever  it  receirea  moderate  attention,  yielding  har- 
vest* all  the  year  round.  The  pcodueta  are  rioe,  wheat, 
maii^  nmstard,  castor-oil,  augar-oaa^  cotton,  indigo, 
fhiits  (indnding  grapes  and  meloos),  ud  all  kinds  of 
kitchen  vegetables.  The  pastnragea  are  extensive, 
and  sheep  and  homed  cattle  are  namerous.  Harsh  and 
jungle,  however,  occupy  a  great  space,  and  originate  fe- 
vers, agne^  diseases  of  the  spleen,  etc.,  though  the  clt> 
mate  is  quite  healthy  where  these  do  not  abound.  The 
mean  tampcratare  itf  the  capital,  Hydacafaad,  in  Jamiary 
is  Til' 80',  and  in  Mity  98°.  The  lahabitanta  nanufaco- 
ure  for  boma  use  wodlen  and  cotton  fabrica,  and  export 
dlk,  dresaed  bidee,  dye-etuflb,  gums,  and  resins.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Qodavari  (Godavery),  with  iU 
tributaries  the  Dudhna,  Manjera,  and  Pratihita;  and 
the  Kistna  (Krishna),  with  ita  tributaries  the  Biatah 
and  Tungabhadra.  Good  military  roada  mvena  tba 
territory.  The  leveane  of  tba  Niiam  ia  reckooed  at 
£1^,000  yearly.  The  ruler  is  a  Hobamroedan,  but 
hie  subjects  are  mostly  Hindfts  [see  HiMDUtsii ;  India]  ; 
and  thus  far  Christianity  has  fiuled  to  make  any  head- 
way among  them. 

Hilary. — In  1687  the  territory  now  known  as  the 
Nixam's  Dominions  became  a  province  of  the  Mogul 
em|Hre;  but  in  1719  the  governor  or  vioeroy  of  tbe 
Deocan,  Aaof  Jafa,  made  himaelf  iDdapendant,  uut  totric 
the  title  of  NiMom  id-Muik  (regulator  of  the  atate). 
After  his  death,  in  1748.  two  cloimanta  a(q>eared  for 
tbe  throne— his  son  Naur  Jung,  and  hie  gnndaoa  Mir- 
zapha  Jung.  The  caose  of  the  former  was  espoused  by 
the  East  India  Company,  aiid  that  of  the  latter  by  a 
body  of  French  adventurers  under  general  Dupleix. 
Then  fidknred  a  period  of^  strife  and  anarchy.  In  1761 
Nizam  AU  obtaioed  tbe  supreme  power,  and  after  some 
vacillation  ugned  a  treaty  of  slliance  with  the  English 
ill  1768.  He  aided  them  in  the  war  with  Tippoo,  sul- 
tan of  H}-8ore,  and  at  the  terrainaUon  of  that  war,  in 
1799,  a  new  treaty  was  formed,  by  which,  in  return  for 
certain  territorial  ooncesuona,  the  East  India  Company 
buond  ilaelf  tq  maintam  a  aulwidiary  force  of  8000  men 
ftir  tbe  defence  oftbeNizam'a  Dominions.  Tbe  present 
Nizam,  or  ruler,  A&nl-ul-Dowlah,  who  sueoeeded  to 
the  government  on  tbe  death  of  lus  father,  llDqr  19, 
1857,  remained  faithful  to  the  British  during  the  mu- 
tiny of  1857-58.— CAam&er«'s  Ency^op.  a.  v. 

Nisami,  KsMDSUBwi,  a  F«i^  poet,  who  flouriab- 


ed  about  tbe  middle  of  the  12th  eentiuy,  is  noted  ai  tkt 
author  trfa  poam  in  pr^  of  God,  inawtcd  ia  KoaegiF 
toi'a  Triffa Cariatoii  Oritwtolftiwi, with  notes.  Onesf 
Nizami's  prindpal  poems  funrished  the  autiiect  of  Otnfi 
drama  *it  Ttuvadot^  whidi  was  subsequently  ioritaiid 
by  the  German  poet  Schiller.   Nizami  died  in  1180. 

msbnTBky,  LoRiCNZ,  a  Roman  Catholic  jaittt  who 
flourished  in  Bohemia  near  the  opening  of  the  17thcett> 
tury  as  pastor  of  St.  Albert,  in  the  new  town  of  Pr^ne, 
made  himself  iBfanwus  by  his  traffic  in  false  testioMmiik 
of  cbunboBHiahip  maintuBed  witb  those  poor  Bebe> 
miana  whom  the  government  was  likely  to  perstcate  be- 
cause t  hey  had  honestly  forsaken  Sonianiam  during  the 
Keformatory  movemenL  Loreiic'a  double-dealing  «is 
discovered  by  the  Jesuitic  anti-Keforroera,  and  he,  to- 
gether with  upwards  of  one  hundred  oitiaena,  was  «- 
rested,  and  both  tbe  priest  aod  the  citiaeas  wee  sc- 
euaed  itf  aaerilqje  and  Ugh-tnaaoo,  and  eoDdcaoed  te 
death.  The  ddsen^  however,  aaved  tbor  lives  by 
pajring  a  heavy  flne  aud  by  a  real  tttuwHioo  to  the 
Roman  Church ;  but  the  ^e  priest  was  deprived  of 
his  priesthood,  and  publicly  beheaded  on  April  7, 16IL 

Nlxolitu,  Mariits,  of  Bersello,  an  ItaUan  pldki- 
opher,  flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  16th  centnry, 
He  was  bom  about  1498,  and  died  in  1576^  He  was  i 
Nominalist  of  no  mean  order,  and  is  frequently  quoted 
by  Leibnitz,  who  saw  much  of  merit  in  his  writing 
though  he  condemned  Nizolius's  opposition  to  Aii^ 
totle  as  too  extreoie,  as  also  his  extreme  nominaUrt- 
ic  doctrine  that  tbe  genm  ia  only  a  cxdleciion  of  ia* 
dividuals — by  which  doctrine  tbe  poeriluUly  of  saea- 
tiflc  demonstration  on  tbe  bans  of  universal  proporitiiw 
is  destroyed,  and  only  induditm,  as  the  mere  colUdoe 
of  simiUur  experiences,  is  left  remaining  as  an  organoa 
of  method.  Niudius  exhibited  his  scholasticism  m  hit 
7%«*aiir««  t^ervmoiMi^  and  particulariy  in  Ids  Jsfi* 
iorfianis  rioe  de  verii  prine^nie  «t  vera  ratiom  pl^ 
tophandi  contra  pteudo-pkUotophot  (Parm.  1U8,  ed  G. 
W.  Leibnitz  [Frankfort,  1670  and  1674]).  NiaiAsi 
maintained  the  nominalistic  doctrines  that  only  tiw 
dividual  things  are  mere  substances;  that  species  ud 
genera  are  only  subjective  conceptions  by  meaiw  cf 
which  several  objects  are  conridered  together ;  and  thsi 
all  knowledge  must  proceed  from  sensation,  which  aloDc 
has  immediate  certainty. 

NJembe,  a  female  aiaociatkm  among  the  natives  sf 
Southern  Guinea,  corresponding  to  NdA  (q.  v.)  amoag 
the  males.  Tbe  prooeedings  of  this  inuitotion  arc  d 
secret  The  women  consider  it  an  honor  to  belong  to 
the  order,  and  put  themselves  to  great  sxpense  to  bt 
admitted.  "During  the  process  of  initiaUoo,"  u  wt 
learn  from  Hr.  Wilson,  "  all  the  women  belonging  to 
the  order  paint  their  bodies  in  tbe  most  fantastic  e^m 
The  face,  arms,  breast,  and  legs  are  covered  over  vilb 
red  and  white  spots,  sometimea  arranged  In  drdes,  and 
at  other  times  in  straight  Unea,  They  march  in  rega- 
lar  file  from  tbe  viUagie  to  the  woods,  where  all  their 
ceremonies  are  performed,  accompanied  by  music  on  > 
crescent-formed  drum.  The  party  spend  wh*^  nighu 
in  the  woods,  and  sometimes  exposed  to  the  bearieft 
showers  of  rain.  A  sort  of  vestal-fire  is  used  in  edf- 
iH-ation  of  these  ceremonies,  and  it  ia  never  allowed  to 
go  out  until  they  an  all  over."  "nwlQetnbe^aaabody, 
are  really  feared  by  tbe  men.  They  pretaid  to  detect 
thieves,  to  find  out  the  secnta  of  thur  enemies,  and  in 
various  ways  they  are  useful  to  the  communis  in  which 
they  live,  or  are,  at  least,  so  regarded  by  the  peoplb 
The  objact  of  the  insdtntton  originally,  no  doubt,  wst 
to  protect  the  females  from  hanb  treatment  on  I  be 
part  of  their  husbands ;  and  aa  their  perfonDanota  aie 
always  veiled  in  mystery,  and  they  have  acquiied  the 
reputation  of  performing  wooden,  the  men  are,  no  doabt, 
very  much  restrained  tbe  fear  and  respect  they  ban 
for  them  as  a  body. 

If  jord  or  Nloxd,  an  ancient  Seaadlnavian  divintr 
who  leigned  oj^,,^  ^^kj^^^^  The  i«B  ex- 
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Iwu  aMn  to  wonhip  him  with  great  devotion.  Be 
wm  pMindari J  iBTuked  by  ■wifiiring  mm  *md  Oiher- 
BO^  and  WM  thecdim  iwubeUy  ■  pmonificatiiHi  of 
nde  fx  oommercv.  He  dwelt  in  the  heavenly  region 
aUled  NoaUm,  mud  by  his  wife  Skadi  be  betame  the 
Mia  U  the  god  Freg  and  the  godden  Frejga,  He 
VM  aoeounted  veiy  rich,  and  able  to  diapense  wealth 
in  sbutdaoee  to  thoee  who  invoked  him.  See  Thoqie, 
.Vortitra  M^koL  voL  i;  AmfanoB,  Norm  Mglkek  cb. 
Ti,  opcdiDy  p.  841-&. 

Hkasym,  a  small  shmb,  whom  root  is  employed  in 
NaRbcn  OoiDea  in  th«  detection  of  wilcbcnft.  Half 
I  piM  «f  the  decocdoo  of  the  not  is  the  asaal  doeci 
Mt  irit  aelefteriy  a  diiiralie,the  party  is  eowideted 
wbeinMPceBt;  bat  if  it  acta  aa  a  narcotic,  and  ptodoees 
TKttgn  or  gWinf^'s  it  is  a  aure  rign  of  guilt.  **  Small 
riida,'' Mjm  Mr.  Wilson,  *•  are  takl  down  at  the  distance 
vf  ti(^buta  inches  or  two  feet  apart,  and  the  sospeeted 
fOMB,  after  he  has  nrallowed  the  draught,  is  required 
10  «ak  over  them.  If  he  has  no  vertigo  he  atepe  over 
than  eaifly  and  natoraUy;  bat,  on  the  other  band,  if 
ImMb  b  aflbeled,  he  unaginee  th^  rise  ap  befim 
liiai  Hke  graat  log%  and  in  his  awkwud  eflbrt  to  step 
onr  tben  is  very  apt  to  reel  and  fall  to  the  groandi 
1b  nme  cases  this  draogtat  is  taken  by  proxy ;  and  if  a 
rnao  is  feond  gnil^,  he  is  either  pat  to  death  or  heav- 
ily thed,  and  banirtted  tmm  the  coontiy."  See  tiard- 
ner,  Diet  afRMgioiu  md  SttU,  ii,  68B. 

Ho  (Hebb  id.  K9,  doobdees  an  Egyptian  word,  and 
sigoifyiBg  [aoooixling  to  Jablonski,  Pjmmc  i,  168]  por- 
lim  or  pottemtm),  a  city  of  Egypt  (called  by  the  na- 
tivea  Tepi,  according  to  ChampulUon,  Gramn.  £g)fpf. 
p.  ISfi,  ISS),  Dwntimied  by  thia  nane  alone  twiee  by  the 
pnphels  (Exek.  xxx,  14  st|.;  Jer.  xlvi,S5),  and  gener- 
illjr  aippoaed  to  be  the  same  etsewhwe  (Nah.  iii,  8), 
<aUcd  more  fully  Ko-Amom  (q.  v.)  (see  tieseo.  Tkea.  p. 

a). ;  Young,  Audtmeato  ^  an  E^fptiati  Dictuman/, 
)L  M  iq.),  a  Ganoos  <ity  of  Egypt,  thickly  peopled,  and 
Mno^  situated,  which  at  the  time  «f  Nabun  (B.C. 
lii.  7iO)  had  recently  been  taken  bgr  a  ml^^  eooquer- 
ct  (Kah.  lii,  8  sq.>.  The  Sept.  tianable  the  name 
Dioipolu,  which  was  the  name  of  two  ctlies  in  Egypt; 
the  «ae  in  Upp^  Egypt,  better  luiown  as  TMe*,  f^oaa 
in  Honts's  Ume  (/^  vx,  888X  and  often  mentioned  by 
Ntnbo(i,9,86;  xvii,  805, 81$)  and  Pliny  (v,  U :  xxxyi, 
12;  uzvii,  U),  and  for  which  a  separate  name  or  dis- 
trict was  named  (PtoL  iv,  5,  78) ;  the  other  in  Lower 
l^fCTpt,  in  the  diatrieC  of  Ueode^  mentioiied  by  Sttabo 
(XTu,  SOS)  aa  beio^  aarnmaded  by  lakea.  Seine  refer 
Ike  wgids  ofNahnaa  O***)  the  latter,  OiospeUs  the 
ioMT  (ao  KmeocB,  iSraAtMt  Vatie.  pkileL  H  eHiie.  egMS. 
[HMder.  MWJ;  CbampoUion,  figgple^  ii,  181);  but 
noat  BteqMCteiB,  fi>Uowing  the  Egyptian  rigoifi<»tion 
■ftke  aaaoe  "Stk,  aa  above,  understand  the  prophet 
taManThebeo.  The  latter  <^ion,  supported  by  the 
wrcaqr  Afexandrian  transistors,  seems  Id  be  ontainly 
evrctt,  aa  the  paopbet  cooU  not  qieafc  of  any  city  less 
than  Tbebca  as  equal  to  Nineveh.  The  "wttera  lonnd 
■boat  hcf"  (Nah.  iU,  «i  nAr  dmditlass  to  the  caoala, 
vitb  whieh  Tbebea^  Hke  ao  nany  other  cities  on  the 
"SSft,  was  BanoHDded  fbr  fwotectioa  (camp.  Zotn,  HitU 
*t  Aaiiqm.  VfUt  7%£bar.  [Sedin.  1727];  Optumh,  ii, 
323*^;  also  in  Ugolini,  rA^vil;  RosemmuUer, ScJtoL 
ra.in,3Waiv>  Tbia  ei^  waa  me  of  the  oldaat,  (vob- 
Mr  the  mm  in  aB  Egypt  (Died.  8i&  i,  Mt  omnp. 
»T,tf%aBd  In  Ttwy  early  times  was  the  reaideDce  trf' 
Ike  kin^  of  Upper  Egypt  daring  several  dynasties, 
la  the  daya  of  its  grandeur  It  iay  on  both  banks  of  the 
(Stiibo,  XTii,  SI6),  in  a  valley  aboot  ten  geo- 
enfsbieal  miles  in  width,  and  ooniatned  within  its  vast 
-n^iil  hiiiwia  finm  fianr  to-nx  stories  high,  with  many 
•fhaM  and  we^tfay  tenvte^  Uke  chief  being  that  of 
J^Mcr  Amman  (Hafod.  i,  182;  ii, 4S),  whose  numeroos 
T*ie«B  wete  fimona  for  that  astronomical  knowledge 
(teabS)  xra,  816>.  The  ecdtasal  atatne  of  Uemnon 
wa4ia  the  wMtaen  part  «f  Um  ci^  (SwUt^  t  a;  FUny, 


xxxvi,  U ;  Pauan.  i,  42,  S).  The  splendid  tomba  of 
the  kings  also  iaarcased  its  splendor  (INud.  Si&  i,  46). 
But  w  tun  Memphis  became  the  leridenoe  of  the  Egyp* 
tian  kings  Thebes  began  to  dedioe,  and  later,  by  the 
invauon  of  Cambyaes,  lost  forever  its  old  magnificence. 
In  Strabo's  time  the  dty  was  already  in  decay ;  but  its 
remains  were  still  eighty  stadia,  or  neariy  ten  miles,  in 
cirrait,  and  the  inhaUted  parte  formed  several  consider- 
able villages.  Indeed,  its  ruins  are  still  extensive  and 
splendid  (J<nlois,  IMvUUera,  and  Jomard,  Iit$crytf.  ie 
i'^SIfpt*  plates,  vols,  ii,  iu ;  F.  Cailland,  Veg- 

i^e  a  Foadt  tk  7%a6af  (Paris,  1821);  G.  Belzooi,  RfU. 
a.dL.8i)lr{^awen.;Haa«n,MBM^ii,ll,216Bq.;  Han- 
nert,  x,  1,  884  eq.;  Ukert,  4Jiiea,  i,  226  sq.;  Bitter, 
£hfiund^,  1, 1, 781  sq,  [3d  ed.};  Wmrinsoa^  View qfAn. 
Eggpt,  ami  Ti^ogr^f^  i^nOet  [Lend.  18BS];  Fh>- 
kesch,  Erwmer.  i,  279  sq.;  Robinson,  Settarehet,  t,  29- 
84).  It  is  diflkah  to  determine  which  overlhrow  of 
Thebes  is  referred  to  by  Mabum  (iii,  8).  Most  inler> 
preters  refer  the  words  to  Shalmaneur  (Salmanasiar), 
of  whom  however  nothing  is  known  bnt  that  he  made 
an  ineuiaion  into  the  interior  of  Egypt  (comp.  Dilmar, 
Betchr.  V.  Argp.  p.  121  sq.).  Rocenmtlller  (tn  loc.)  ex- 
plains the  passage  as  referring  to  Tartan,  general  under 
king  Sargon,  and  the  facts  stated  in  lea.  vi  agree  well 
with  this  view  (comp.  SUskind  in  Stwd.  tntd  Krit.  1886,  p. 
161sq.;Gesen.7'ii«f.ii,88£).  But  Uesenins  (^oi/.  Z^.- 
Ztit.  164],  No.  1)  remaiks  that  an  overthrow  of  Thebes 
by  the  Assyrians  does  not  accord  well  with  the  context 
in  Nabum,  for,  had  the  conqueror  been  an  Assyrian,  the 
prophet  couU  hardly  have  pvedicted  the  dtatruction  ttf 
the  Assyrian  capital  without  making  prominent  the 
contrast  between  her  rituation  as  de«troj-er  and  aa  de- 
stroyed. He  accordingly  refer*  this  passage  to  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Scythians  in  the  beginning  <it  the  7th 
century  before  Christ.  Ewaid  believes  this  destruction 
of  Thebes  to  have  been  occsuoned  hy  the  great  inleiw 
nsl  cnmmoitofls  of  Egypt  in  the  early  part  of  the  Ttfa 
century  before  Christ_Winer,  ii,  160.    See  TutBSl. 

Noaohian  Praoepts  (ru  ^33  nixs  TZm),  a 
name  for  the  seven  precepts  which  the  rabbins  allege 
(Tahnod,  Samhfdrki,  fi9  a)  God  gm  to  the  auu  of 
Noab  (q.  v.).  The  Noacbian  Prec^  set  forth  the  nat- 
nral  rights  of  mankind,  the  obsert'alion  of  which  alone 
was  sufficient  to  save  them.  These  precepts  are :  1. 
Oe  Jadiciit, — Obedience  is  due  to  Judges,  magistrates, 
and  princes.  2.  De  cultu  esrfraneo. — The  worship  of 
ftlae  gods,  snperBtitHH),  and  aacrikge  are  unlawful,  8. 
Dt  atofattMioae  aoarims  aoart^Mtaik—As  abo  cursing 
the  name  of  God,  blasphemy,  and  peijury.  i.  De  rf' 
v^aHme  fmrpitttdiiam, — likewise  all  incestuous  copu- 
lation, as  sodomy,  bestiality,  incest,  etc  6.  De  aam- 
gaitm  effvnome, — Also  the  effkision  of  the  blood  of  all 
sorts  of  animal&  Murder,  wounds,  and  mutilation,  6. 
D«  rapima. — Likewise  theft,  fraud,  and  lying.  7,  De 
membro  ainmaH$  Piraifu.— The  parts  of  animals  still 
alive  are  not  to  be  eaten,  as  was  practiced  by  some  pa- 
gana  Some  rabbins  add  to  thcee  the  following  pre- 
cepts: l.Tbe  prohtlnthn  of  dnwiDgoottheUood  of  I 
living  animal  in  order  to  drink  it.  2.  The  prohibitiim 
of  mutilating  animals.  8.  The  prohibition  of  magic  and 
sorcery,  4.  The  prohibition  of  coupling  tt^ther  ani- 
mals of  a  difltrent  species,  and  of  grafting  trees.  This 
is  what  is  found  in  authors  concerning  this  matter;  but 
what  incHnes  us  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  these  pre- 
cepts n  that  no  mentiim  Is  made  isS  tbetn  in  Seriptuie, 
or  in  Jflsephns  or  V\A)Oy  and  that  none  of  the  ancient 
ftthen  knew  any  of  them.  The  Hebrews  would  not  au£- 
fer  any  atranger  to  dwell  in  their  country  onlees  be  would 
conform  to  the  Noacbian  precepts.  The  foreigners  who 
accepted  and  submitted  to  these  conditions  were  denom- 
inated the  Protegee  of  tie  GaU  ^"3),  in  eoo- 
tradifltinction  to  the  Prtmhfltt  of  RigkUoutnru  ("nA 
pIX),  who  entered  into  the  coamunibv>f  Hebrew  citi- 
aans  by  the  aolean  ceieiBcw^^Aii>@>»fflfen3), 
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btptUm  (^6^30),  and  a  MwriSce  Ci^'^P)*  1*"^ 
mnd,  aoAednit,  08  a;  Bnhi  on  Ahoda  Bora,  51  a; 
Mainonidea.  lad  ffifCkaaka,  ffileiath  MdaMm,  is. 
1;  MidaiiI,/jraeK(e/iidB>4p.M;  Buxtorf,  Lexicom  Tal- 
mtibxmet  SMmicm,  *.v.li;  Prideauz,  CoMertiM 
tffthtO.md  M  r.  ii,  268  (Wheeler's  ed.  Load.  1668)1 
Kaliach,  HutorkcU  and  Crilical  CommaOar}!  on  Coierit, 
p.  218;  the  same,  On  Exodiu,  p.*488;  Lange,  Commm- 
tary  on  Oaif*u,  p.  831  (T.  Lewtf 8  traiwL) ;  2%«>A)ffWc*e# 
Utdcfnal-UxUion,  s.  v.  NMwhiache  Gebote;  Scbenkel, 
Biba-Uxtkont  B.  v.  Noah,  iv,  841 ;  Hamborger,  lUtd- 
EneshlapSdiii  fir  Bibd  u.  Ttdnmd,  i,  797  >q.  C&edau, 
1870). 

Noftdl'ah  (Hab.  ATo^o^',  rP7?H5,  by  Jtho- 
roA,  ftrom  17^ ;  Sept.  NaM^ia  V.  r.  NaNuftl),  the  aame 
oT  two  persons. 

1.  A  Levita,  Uic  aon  of  ffiimiu,  who  Mriated  K«e- 
motb  and  others  in  weighinfC  tbe  praeioiw  veaaek  of  the 
Temple  wbtcb  Ezra  brought  back  to  Jeruaalem  (Ena 
vUi,83).    aGoir.  459. 

2.  A  professed  propheteaa,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Samaritan  enemies  of  tbe  Jews,  endeavored  to  ter- 
rify Nehemiah  from  the  work  of  birilding  the  wall  at 
Jerusaleii)  (Neb.  vi,  14).    B.C.  cir.  445. 

No'Hh,  the  name  of  two  peiacHu  in  tbe  Bible. 

1.  (Heb.  Ifo'ich^  lis,  the  same  a«  TiV,  txnuoiation  or 
peaeet  Sept.  and  N.T.  M^,  as  Matt,  xxir,  87;  Jose- 
phna,  Nmmc-)  The  tenth  in  deacent  fnnn  Adam;  son 
of  I^ech,  and  second  father  of  the  human  family; 
bom  B.a  8116,  A.H.  1068.  In  the  fiollowiiv  aoconnt 
of  thia  patriarch  we  largely  foDow  tbe  articles  in  Kitta/a 
and  Smith's  Didionariet, 

1.  Lamech,  no  donbt,  named  his  eon  tbns  in  allnrion 
to  the  promised  deliverer  from  sin  (Gen.  r,  29),  uid  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  coiresponded  to  the  faith  and  hope 
of  bis  father  (Gen.  vi,  8, 9).  In  marked  contrast  with 
tbe  siaaplidl^  and  sobwncsa  of  the  BiUieal  nirrative  ia 
the  wonderftil  atoiy  told  of  Noah'a  Urth  in  Oe  book  of 
Enoch.  Uuneeh'a  wife,  it  ia  mid,  '*broiq^t  forth  a 
child,  the  fleah  of  which  waa  white  as  anew  and  red  as 
a  rose ;  the  hair  of  wboae  bead  was  white  like  wool,  and 
long;  and  whose  eyes  were  beautiful  When  be  opened 
them  he  illuminated  .all  tbe  house  like  the  sun.  And 
when  he  was  taken  from  the  hand  of  the  midwife,  open- 
ing also  bis  mouth,  he  spoke  to  the  Lord  of  rigbteoua- 
ness."  Lamech  is  terrified  at  the  prodigy,  and  goes  to 
hia  father  Hethuselah,  and  tells  him  that  he  has  begot- 
ten a  son  who  is  unlike  other  children.  On  bearing  tbe 
story,  Hethuselah  proceeds,  at  Lamech's  entreaty,  to 
consult  Enoch,  "  whose  residence  is  with  the  angels." 
Knoch  explains  that  in  the  days  of  his  father  Jared, 
"  those  wlw  were  from  heaven  disregarded  die  word  of 
the  Lord  . . .  laid  aside  tliar  daaa  and  inwminf^ed 
with  women;"  that  oonaeqnently  a  deluge  was  to  be 
sent  upon  tbe  earth,  whereby  it  should  be  "washed 
from  all  corruption that  Noah  and  his  children  shoold 
be  Mved,  and  that  his  posterity  riioold  beget  on  the 
earth  g^ant^  not  spiritual,  but  carnal  (Book  of  EDOch, 
ch.  cr,  p.  161^). 

During  the  long  period  of  six  hundred  years  (Gen. 
vii,  U),  the  age  of  Noah  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  we 
learn  little  more  than  that  he  was  a  just  and  pious  man, 
and  that  at  the  age  of  five  hundred  he  had  three  sons 
(v,  82;  vi,  10).  On  the  relative  ages  of  bis  sons,  see 
Shem.  But  the  wickedness  of  the  human  raoe  had 
long  called  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God  for 
some  signal  di^qr  of  hia  displeasure,  as  a  measure  of 
righteous  government  and  an  ezam|de  to  future  ages. 
For  a  long  time,  probably  for  many  centuries,  tbe  betl^ 
part  of  men,  the  descendants  of  Seth,  had  kept  them- 
selves from  association  with  the  fomilies  of  tbe  Cainite 
race.  The  fonner  class  bad  become  desijcnated  as  "  the 
sons  of  Ood,"  faithful  and  obedient ;  the  latter  were  called 
by  a  term  evidently  dengned  to  form  an  appellation  of 
the  contrary  import,  "tlUnghters  of  nwn,"  of  impious 
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poaseiBad  beauty  and  Uandishnenta,  by  whl^  they 
won  the  affections  of  nnwary  own,  and  taitammruign 
upon  a  great  scale  took  pfatce.  As  is  naaal  in  sndi  al- 
lianoea,  the  worse  part  gained  the  ascendency.  Tbe 
oflbpring  tiecame  more  depraved  than  tbe  pMent^  and 
a  antTenal  oorruptioo  of  minds  and  morala  took  place. 
Many  of  them  became  "giants,  tbe  mighty  nen  of  old, 
men  of  renown"  (Ueb.  nepkiUm  [q.  t.  ],  apoeUteii  aa  the 
word  im^Aies),  heroes,  warriors,  plunderm,  "BHing  the 
esith  with  violwoe.''  God  meretAtUy  alferdod  m  vee- 
pit«  of  one  bnndred  and  twenty  yean  (vi,8;  1  PeC  iii, 
W;  2  Pet.  ii,  6),  during  which  Noah  soi^ht  to  briinc 
them  to  repentance.  Thus  he  was  "a  pcenctisr  of 
righteouaaeaa,"  exwciung  faith  in  the  teatimeny  at 
God,  by  the  oootratt  of  hia  oonducC  ooodsmtiing  the 
worid(Heb.n,7):  and  parhapa  he  had  lai«  laberad  in 
that  pious  work.   See  Sfibii*  ih  Pbisok. 

At  last  tlM  threatening  was  fulfilled.  All  homaa 
kind  perished  in  tbe  waters,  except  this  eminently  fa- 
vored and  righteous  man,  with  his  three  aoos  (beeti 
^ut  a  bundled  yean  before)  and  tbe  wivce  of  tbe  foar. 
See  Dkujok  M  the  appoiirted  time  Ihia  terribla  atate 
pf  the  earth  oeasod,  and  a  new  aarCaoe  waa  diacteaed  far 
the  occupation  and  industry  ofthe  delivered  fhinily.  In 
some  (daces  that  surface  would  be  washed  bare  to  tbe 
naked  rock,  in  others  sand  would  be  deponted,  which 
would  be  ItHig  uncoltivable;  but  by  far  the  larger  por- 
tion would  be  covered  with  rich  soiL  With  agricuUare 
and  its  allied  aru  the  antc^lnrians  must  haTe  been 
well  acquainted.  The  four  neo,  in  the  vigor  of  tbeir 
mental  bcultiea  and  bodily  sttength,  aceoRHng  to  tht 
then  existing  acale  of  human  lif^  would  be  at  no  hwi 
for  the  profluble  application  of  their  powers. 

2.  Noah's  first  act  after  he  left  tbe  arte  waa  to  b^d 
an  aiur,  and  to  offer  saoifices.  This  ia  the  first  altar 
of  which  we  read  in  Scripture,  and  the  tlret  burnt  nsurri- 
fioe.  Noah,  it  is  said,  took  ^  every  dean  beaat,  and  of 
eveiy  dean  fewl,  and  ofibied  burnt  (rfferiags  on  the  altar. 
Then  the  namitive  adda  with  childHka  rfaqtlaeUy: 
"And  Jehovah  smelled  a  smell  of  rest  (or  satie&ctioe.k, 
and  Jehovah  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not  again  cone 
the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake ;  for  tbe  imagina- 
tion of  roan's  heart  is  evil  from  bis  youth ;  neither  will 
I  again  soute  any  more  erery  Kving  thing  aa  I  hare 
done."  Jehovah  accepted  the  MNtiflee  of  Noah  m  the 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  man  that  be  tuabm  nc- 
onctUation  and  comnninion  with  God ;  and  therefore  the 
renewed  earth  aball  no  more  be  wasted  with  a  pli^pn 
of  watoB,  but  so  long  as  tbe  earth  shall  last  seed  tit 
and  harveat,  eold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day 
and  night,  shall  not  cease.    See  Raihbow. 

Then  follows  the  blearing  of  God  (Efohtm)  «poo 
Noah  and  his  sons.  They  are  to  be  fhdtfhl  and  mtihi. 
pty;  they  an  to  hare  lordship  over  the  infarior  ma- 
Dulai  not,  however,  aa  at  the  firat,  br  ■>*^T«  right,  bnl 
by  terror  is  their  rule  to  be  aatablisbed.  All  Uvioj; 
creatures  are  now  given  to  man  for  food ;  but  ajcpiw 
provision  is  made  that  the  blood  (in  which  ia  tbe  life] 
should  not  be  eaten.  Tbia  does  not  seem  neceaearily  tc 
imply  that  animal  food  waa  not  eaten  before  the  flood 
but  <Mity  that  now  the  una  of  it  was  MootiocMd  1^  di- 
vine permistioD.  The  pmhibhioo  with  rtgwd  to  blood 
reappean  with  A«ah  force  in  the  Jewish  ritoal  (Ln-.  iii 
17;  vii,  36,  27;  xvii,  10-14;  Dent.  sii,16,  SS,  M;  xr. 
28),  «id  seemed  to  the  apoatles  so  essentially-  hnnm  ai 
well  as  Jewish  that  they  thought  it  o«^ht  to  be  enfbrc«< 
upon  Gentile  converts.  In  later  timea  the  GreA  Chnirl 
urged  it  as  a  r^xoach  against  the  l^tin  thet  tb^  die 
not  hesiute  to  things  strangled  (Mf^baata  As  fmAmt 
mmguii  Imtlur).  SaeDiccBns. 

Next,  God  makca  provirfon  for  the  eecerit  r  of  h» 
man  life.  Tbe  Mood  of  man,  in  which  is  hia  life,  im  ye 
more  precious  than  the  blood  of  beasts.  Whan  it  hai 
been  shed  Ood  will  require  it,  whether  of  beast  or  o4 
man :  and  roan  himself  is  to  be  tbe  appointed  chanae 
of  divine  justice  upon  the  bomioide :    Whooo  ahadtUtl 
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wtm\  Uood,  by  man  abaU  hiB  bkxkl  be  sbed;  Ibr  in  the 
image  of  Ood  made  be  num."  Here  u  laid  Ae  first 
foeadetioD  of  the  ciril  power.  Just  w  the  priesthood 
9  drdued  to  be  the  privik^  of  «11  Israel  before  it  is 
made  icpneeotative  in  certain  Indlridoale,  ao  here  the 
dril  unkarity  is  dedand  to  be  a  right  of  bniaaii  nat* 
« beCiTO  it  is  ddlvand  over  into  the  bands  of  a 
psRienlar  executive.   See  Man-slatkr. 

Thns  with  the  be^ixuung  of  a  new  woiU  God  gives, 
OR  the  osie  hand,  a  promise  which  secans  the  stability 
of  the  natmal  wder  of  the  nnivene,  and,  on  tbe  other 
haad,  censeaales  bnaiaa  Itfa  with  a  apedal  sntetity  as 
ie<fag  apoo  thsBS  two  pillaii  -lihebiDthertoodof  meo, 
and  iDSn  >  hkeoeas  to  God. 

Of  the  seven  preoepU  of  Noah,  as  thejr  are  oalled,  the 
otanvanee  of  which  was  required  of  aU  Jewish  pro«e- 
lytes,  three  only  are  here  expreeaJy  mentioned :  the  ab- 
■tinenoe  from  blood,  the  prohibitioo  of  marder,  and  the 
neogaitioD  of  tbe  civil  authority.  Tbe  remaining  four 
—the  prohibitkHi  of  idolatry,  of  blasphemy,  of  incest, 
■ndof  theft— tested  apparently  on  tbe  genual  sense  of 
msskiad.  Sea  NoAomAM  Pbbcvts. 

a.NoiA  for  the  rest  of  Us  lift  betook  himself  to 
agriealtonl  puraoits,  following  in  this  the  tradition  ot 
bb  bmily.  It  ia  purticnlary  noticed  that  be  planted  a 
Tineyard,  and  some  of  tbe  older  Jewish  writers,  with  a 
tooeh  of  poedc  beau^,  tell  us  that  he  took  the  shoots 
•f  a  viae  which  bad  wandered  oat  of  Paradise  wbwe- 
with  to  plant  his  Tineyard.  Aimeida,  it  has  been  ob- 
tcrred,  U  still  Cnvorable  to  tbe  growth  of  tbe  vine. 
XcnoplMn  (JaoL  iv,  4, 9)  speaks  of  the  excellent  wines 
«f  the  country,  and  his  account  has  been  confiTmed'  in 
man  recent  timea  (Bitter,  Erdk.  x,  564, 819,  etc).  The 
Greek  myth  refetied  the  discovery  and  cultivation 
the  line  to  Dionysos,  who,  according  to  one  verdon, 
brought  it  from  India  (Diod.  Sc.  iii,  82);  according  to 
soottacr,  from  Pbrygi*  (Str^jo,  x,  469).  See  Bacchus. 
Ada,  at  all  event%  ia  the  adinowle^ied  home  of  the 
Tisb  See  Obapb.  WhMher  in  ignwanee  of  its  prop- 
enies  or  otherwise  we  are  not  informed,  but  he  drank 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape  till  he  became  intoxicated,  and 
iksiDefuIly  exposed  himself  in  bis  own  tent.  One  of 
b'a  warn,  Ham,  mocked  openly  at  his  father's  disfnacc 
The  others,  with  dntifnl  care  and  reverence  endeavored 
to  hide  it.  Noah  was  not  so  drunk  as  to  be  unconsdous 
of  the  indignity  which  his  yoongest  son  had  put  upon 
Un;  attd  when  be  recovered  from  tbe  effects  of  bis  in- 
tazieaiioii,  he  declared  that  in  requital  for  this  act  of 
bnual,  unfeeling  mockery  a  cnrse  should  rest  upon  the 
mat  of  Ham,  that  he  wtra  knew  not  the  duty  of  a  child 
■hoeld  see  his  own  son  degraded  to  the  «nditioB  of  a 
dav&  With  the  eoise  on  Us  yoongeat  son  was  joined 
a  Wfuri*^  on  the  other  two.  It  ran  thna,  in  the  old 
p«tie  or  rather  xfaythmioal  and  allUeratlvc  finm  into 
which  the  more  sokmn  otteranoes  of  antiquity  com* 
Mdy 

cursed  be  Canaan, 

A  slave  of  slavea  dull  he  be  to  bis  brethren. 

Ob  the  other  hand : 

BlsaeeJ  be  Jehovah,  Ood  of  Shem, 
And  let  Canaan  be  their  slave. 

Ood  enlarge  Japbet, 
And  let  him  dwell  ia  tbe  lenU  (tf  Shem, 
And  let  Canaan  be  their  slave. 

Of  old  a  isther's  solemn  carse  or  blessing  was  held  to 
have  a  oaysteriofM  power  of  fnlfllluig  itself.  Andinthis 
ease  the  words  of  the  r^hteeos  man,  though  strictly 
the  STpwawfwi  of  a  wiA  (Dr.  Pyt  Smith  is  quite  wrong 
m  traudsting  all  Ae  veriM  as  ftitares;  Uiey  are  opu- 
tivasX  M  in  fitet  aowant  to  a  pcofAeey.  It  has  beeir 
Sifad  why  Noah  did  not  curse  Ham  instead  of  onrsing 
it  might  be  sufficient  to  re|dy  that  at  such 
esi  are  not  left  to  tbemselves,  and  that  a  divine 
as  truly  gtdded  Noah's  lips  then  as  it  did  the 
kwis  rf  Jacob  afterwaidt  Bnt,nuM«over,itwas8ar&- 
Ir  hjr  a  rlghtsons  retribntion  that  he,  who  as  yoongest 
ted  dMoMRd  hto  fWur,  shodd  see  tbe  eaiw  Ught 
VL-K 


on  the  head  of  bis  own  ymingest  boil  Tbe  Uow  was 
probably  heavier  than  if  it  had  lighted  directly  on  bim- 
selC  Thus  eariy  in  the  worid'a  history  was  the  lesson 
taught  praeticslly  which  the  law  afterwards  expressly 
SB  undated,  that  God  viuta  the  uns  ot  the  fathers  upon 
tbechildreik  Tbe  subsequenthistoiy  of  Canaan  shows 
b  the  clearest  manner  possible  the  fhlffimott  of  tbe 
Cftse.  When  Israel  took  poasessioa  of  hb  land  be  be- 
came the  slave  of  Shem :  when  Tyre  fell  before  tlie 
arms  of  Alexander,  and  Carthage  succumbed  to  her  R<>- 
man  conqnerors,  be  became  tbe  slave  of  Japbet :  and  we 
almost  hear  the  echo  trf' Noah's  cune  in  Haimibal's^y- 
Mosco  /t>riuiMm  CartkagUt,  when  the  head  of  Haadni- 
bal,  his  brother,  was  thrown  contemptuously  into  tlie 
Punic  lines.  It  is  uncertain  wbettier  in  tbe  words  *'Aih1 
let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,"  "God"  or  "Japbet" 
is  the  subject  of  the  verb.  At  first  it  seems  more  nauiral 
to  suppose  that  Noah  prays  that  God  would  dwell  there 
(the  root  of  the  verb  is  tbe  same  as  that  of  the  noun 
SkeehiKiA).  But  the  Messing  of  Shem  has  been  spoken 
already.  It  is  belter,  tberefwe,  to  take  Japbet  as  tlie 
subject.  What,  then,  Is  meant  by  hb  dwelUng  in  the 
tents  of  Shem  ?  Not,  of  course,  that  he  should  so  oe- 
cupy  them  as  to  thrust  out  the  original  possesson ;  mr 
even  that  they  should  melt  into  one  peofde;  bat,  as  it 
would  seem,  that  Japbet  may  enjoy  the  rtHgioMt 
t^/et  ot  Shem.  So  Augustine :  "  Latificet  Deus  Japheth 
et  habitet  in  tantoriis  Sam,  id  est,  in  Eodesib  quas  filii 
Prophetamm  ApostoU  oonstruxemnt.'*  The  Talmud 
sees  thb  blessing  rulfiOed  in  the  use  of  the'  Greek  bui- 
guage  in  sacred  things  such  as  the  translation  of  tbe 
Scriptures.  Thus  Shem  b  blessed  with  the  knowledge 
of  Jehovah,  uid  Japbet  with  temporal  increase  and  do- 
minion in  tbe  first  instance,  with  the  further  hope  uf 
sharing  afterwards  in  spiritusl  advantages. 

4.  After  thb  prophetic  blessing  we  hear  no  more  of 
tbe  patriarch  but  the  sum  of  hb  yesra.  "  And  Noah 
lived  after  the  flood  three  hundred  and  fifty  yean. 
And  thus  all  the  di^  of  Noah  were  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  years :  and  be  died."  Some  have  iuferred,  flrom 
the  fact  that  be  lived  so  long  after  the  fiood,  and  is 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  history  of  that  period,  that 
he  must  have  gone  to  some  dbtant  land,  and  have  even 
identified  him  with  the  Chinese  Fob!  (ScbuckTord,  Cou- 
ntd.  i,  99),  or  the  Hindb  Menu  (Sir  Willum  Jone^ 
WoHt$,  iii,  161  sq.).  Others,  referring  to  the  deluge 
in  Genesis  the  vaiious  traditions  whidi  many  ancient 
nations  preserved  of  a  similar  eariy  catastrophe,  have 
thought  Noah  to  be  the  ssme  wiUi  Xisnthrus  of  the 
Chaldees  (Alex.  Pdybist.  Chromde  of  EutMus) ;  the 
Phrygian  /fot  of  the  celebrated  Apamean  medal,  which, 
be^ee  Noah  and  hb  wife  with  an  ark,  presents  a  ra- 
ven, and  a  dove  with  an  olive-branch  in  its  month  (Sg> 
ttredbiBiyanA^a&j|f9fA.voLiii>;  the  Jftaies  of  tbe 
Lydians  (W.  J.  HamUton's  Aria  Minor,  iii,  S88) ;  tbe 
Deucalion  of  the  Syrians  and  the  Greeks,  of  wbose  del- 
uge the  acconnt  f^ven  by  Ludan  n  a  copy  almost  ex- 
actly dreumstantial  of  that  in  the  book  of  Genesu  (/>m 
^rr^ ;  Luciani  0pp.  iii,  467  [ed.  fteits] ;  Bryan^  iii, 
2S),  and  have  rcferrsd  to  him  many  statements  in  the 
Greek  mythology  respecting  Satimi,  Janus,  and  Bac- 
chus; the  traditions  of  the  aborlf^nal  American^  as 
suted  by  Clavigero  in  hb  Rittory  of  Mexico  f  and 
many  others.  See  Flood,  Mr.  Geo.  Smith  has  laldy 
hrongbt  to  light  tbe  Assyrian  account  of  tbe  delnite. 

About  two  miles  east  of  Zakhle  u  the  village  of  Kr- 
rak,  not  for  from  which,  on  the  hut  declivity  of  Leba- 
non, there  b  a  round  mosqn&  Thb  b  erected  over  still 
older  relics,  which  are  held  in  great  reverence  by  Mos- 
lems and  Christians,  as  being  the  reputed  tomb  of  the 
patriarch  Noah  (Thomson,  Latd  and  Book,  i,  868). 
The  structure  b  evidentiy  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  but  popular  credulity  has  invested  it  with  a 
character  of  eminent  sanctity ;  walb  have  been  built 
around  it,  and  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  the  Maron- 
ites,  in  particular,  perform  pUgrimagea  to  Jt, ,  In 
hk  old  age,  they  relate,  lte^ihfiMM»^f^W  a 
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RepDt«d  Tomb  of  Noah. 

peculUr  &vor,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  end  hu  daya 
on  Mount  liebanon,  and  there  to  prepare  his  place  of 
sepulture.  The  patriarch's  prayer  was  granted;  but 
Bhortl;  berore  his  death  he  committed  some  traiuKres- 
uon,  and  God  cut  off  a  part  <rf'  his  tomb,  by  severing  a 
huge  man  fnm  the  mountain  Noah  had  choaen.  He 
cwuld  not  be  buried  at  full  length,  and  it  wis  neoeanry 
ti>  double  hu  leg*  under  bis  tbigh%  to  fit  hia  mnaina  to 
their  diminished  bed.  Nov  this  ao-olled  tomb  i»  at 
least  sixty  feet  long. 

See  E>emi8torff,  De  auetoritate  praeeptonan  Noaek, 
(Lips.  1711) ;  Eisenberg,  De  dodrina  tub  Noacho  (HaL 
1754);  Friscbmuth,i)eAbacAjimB«pr.(ie46-7);  Hait- 
land,  Bulory  of  NooKm  Dag  (Lond.  X882) ;  Obnated, 
Noah  ami  Mu  TSmei  (Boat.  1864). 

a.(HebwJVoM'.n^3,aMi^;SeptNoM(.)  Theaec- 
fliid  naraed  of  ibe  five  danghtcn  td  Z/dapbiAad,  mm  of 
Hepher,(rftbebalMribe  ofManaaaeb  (Numb,  wi,  88). 
B.d  dr.  1616.  As  th«r  father  had  im  etm,  the  daugb- 
ten  applied  for,  and  Moeee,  under  divine  direction,  prom- 
ised them  an  inheritance  in  the  Promised  Land  in  their 
father's  right  (Numb,  xxvii,  1  sq.).  This  promise  was 
redeemed  by  Joshua  in  the  final  apportionmeut  (Josh, 
xvii,  3).    See  Heir. 

Noah's  Ark.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word  (ri3t1,  t^MA')  ia  uncertain.  The  word  only  occurs 
here  and  in  the  second  chapter  of  Exodus,  where  it  is 
used  of  the  little  papyms  boiat  in  which  the  mother  of 
Moses  intrusted  her  cbiM  to  the  Nile.  In  all  probabil- 
ity It  ia  to  the  old  Egyptian  that  we  an  to  look  for  it* 
original  form.  Bnnsen,  In  his  vociAiulaTy  {Eggp^t 
/'lace,  i,  482),  gives  iba,"*  chest,"  "a  boat,"  and 
in  the  Copt.  Vers,  of  Exod.  ii,  8,  fi,  tkibi  is  the  render- 
ing of  tiMk.  The  Sept  employs  two  different  words. 
In  the  narrative  (4  the  Flood  they  use  a^Toc,  and  in 
that  of  Moses  or  according'  to  some  M3S.  ditjS^ 
The  Book  of  Wisdtnn  hu  Beroaoi  and  Niod. 

Damase.,quoted  in  Joaepbna,«'Xoioi' and  Xdpva{.  The 
last  ta  also  found  in  Loc^  De  Dei  Syr.  c.  12.  In  the 
itibyUine  Verses  t^e  ark  to  ioupariov  imfia,  nlitoc,  and 
n^roc.  The  Targum  and  tike  Kom  have  each  re- 
spectively given  the  CbaUee  and  the  Arabic  form  of  the 
Hebrew  word. 

This  "cheat,"  or  "boat,"  was  to  be  made  of  gopher 
(Le.  cyprcea)  wood,  a  lund  (d  Umber  which,  both  for  ita 
lightneaa  and  ita  dnnd>Uil7,  was  emplt^vd  by  the  Fbm- 
nldana  for  building  tbdrveaida.  Alexander  the  Graat, 
Arrian  tells  as  (vii,  19),  made  use  of  it  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  Fdanka  of  the  ark,  after  being  put  together, 
were  to  be  protected  by  a  coating  of  pitch,  or  rather 
bitumen  pBS,  Sept.  iafaXrot),  which  was  to  be  laid 
on  both  inude  and  ontside,  aa  the  most  etfoctual  means 
of  nuking  it  water-Ught,  and  perhaps  also  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  attacks  of  marine  animaliL  Next  to 
the  material,  the  method  of  construction  is  described. 
The  ark  was  to  consist  of  a  numb«r  of  "  nesta"  (B**!^), 


or  small  coinpartinents,  with  a  vieir,  no  doubt,  to 
tbe  conveaiSDt  distribution  of  the  diffcreDt  ani- 
mals and  their  food.    Tbeae  were  to  be  arranged 
in  chna  tian,ooa  abon  another;  "with  lower, 
seoood,  sad  third  (stories)  shaU  thou  make  it." 
Means  ware  also  to  be  prarided  for  letting  Kg^t 
into  the  ark.    In  the  A.  T.  we  read,  "  A  wimdom 
slislt  thou  make  to  tbe  ark,  and  in  a  cubit  ahmix 
thou  finish  it  above:"  words  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  convey  no  very  inteUigiUe  idea.  Tbe 
original,  however,  is  obaene,  and  baa  been  differ- 
eiiily  iuterpicted.  Whatlha**window,''or  "lighK- 
boW  C^r^  tMar),  was,  is  very  punling.   It  waa 
tobeatthetopoftbeaik  apparently.    If  tin 
words  "nnto  a  euUt  (TT^K-^K)  ihalt  thon  fimah 
it  aftove"  refer  to  the  window,  and  not  to  tbe 
aril  itself,  they  seem  to  imply  that  this  aperture, 
or  skylight,  extended  to  the  breadth  of  a  cubit 
the  whole  length  of  the  roof.    Enobel's  explanatiun 
is  ditferent    By  the  words,  "to  a  cubit  (ur  within 
a  cubit)  ahalt  thou  finish  it  above,"  he  underManda 
that,  the  window  bnng  in  the  dde  of  the  ark,  a 
space  of  a  cubit  was  to  be  left  between  the  top  of  the 
window  and  the  overhanging  roof  of  tlie  aik,  which 
Noah  removed  after  tbe  flood  had  abated  (viii,  13). 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  conclude,  as  be  does, 
that  there  was  only  one  lighL    The  grrat  objection  to 
suppomng  that  the  window  was  in  the  side  of  the  ark 
in  that  then  a  great  part  of  the  interior  must  have  been 
left  in  daikneaa.    Again  we  are  told  (viii,  18)  that 
when  the  flood  abated  Ibah  removed  tbe  ooraing  of 
tbe  ark,  to  look  about  him  to  see  if  tbe  earth  were  dry. 
This  would  have  been  unneccsaar}*  if  the  window  had 
been  in  the  side.    '*  Unto  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it 
above"  can  faardly  mean,  as  some  have  suppooed,  that 
the  roof  of  the  ark  was  tn  have  this  pitch :  for,  coorider- 
ing  that  the  ark  was  to  be  fifty  cubits  in  breadth,  a  roof 
of  a  cubit's  pitch  would  have  been  almott  flat.  Taylor 
Lewis  (m  Uie  Amer.  ed.  of  Lange's  Coieiw,  p.  29B)  in- 
geniously maint^ns  that  the  ^lerture  waa  at  tbe  peak 
or  ridffe  of  the  roofl   But  if  so  it  could  not  hare  been 
merely  an  open  slit,  for  that  would  bare  admitted  tbe 
nun.    Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  some  traD^Mrtnt, 
or  at  least  translucent  substance  was  employed?  It 
would  almost  seem  so.    Symm.  renders  the  word  tta- 
^vli  i  Tbeodoret  has  merely  dvpav ;  Gr.  Tenet,  ^mrra- 
yuySvt'Vvig./emttram.  Tbe  Sept,  transktce,  aumge- 
ly  enough,  iriawayum  wou^enc        «^r«V.  The 
root  of  the  word  indicates  that  tbe  USAar  was  eoine- 
thing  Mning.  Hence,  probahly,the  Talmudic  explana- 
tion that  God  told  Noah  to  fix  precious  stones  in  the 
ark,  that  they  might  give  as  much  light  aa  mid-dav 
(Sanh.  108  ft).    A  different  word  is  used  in  chap,  viii,  G, 
where  it  is  said  that  Noah  opened  the  window  of  tlte 
ark.  There  the  w«d  is'^'I^H  (dbiZfAi),  whii.'h  frequent- 
ly oecuts  etsewhete  fai  tlw  same  sense.    Certainly  the 
story  as  there  given  does  im|dy  a  tnn^iareiit  window, 
as  SaalscbttU  (^rdlA>I.  i,  811)  has  remaned,  for  Koak 
could  watch  the  motkms  of  the  birds  outnde,  while  al 
tbe  same  time  he  had  to  open  the  window  in  order  tc 
take  than  i&    An  objection  to  this  explanatim  is  the 
supposed  improbability  of  any  snbstanoe  like  glan  bar. 
ing  been  discovered  at  that  early  period  of  the  worhl't 
history.   But  wt  must  not  forget  that  even  accocdina 
to  the  Hebrew  chronokigjr  tbe  werid  had  been  ia  ex- 
istence 1656  years  at  the  time  of  the  flood.  Vaatatride) 
must  have  been  made  in  knowledge  and  dviUauioa  ii 
such  a  lapse  of  time.    Arta  and  sdenoes  mmy  hmvi 
reached  a  ripeness  of  which  the  reoord,  fmna  ita  acaniii 
nese,  conveys  no  adequate  oonwplion.  The  destractia 
causied  by  the  flood  most  have  oblitoated  a  tbooauid 
discoveries,  and  left  men  to  recover  agidn  1^  alow  mnc 
patient  steps  the  ground  they  had  loirt.    A  atill  tsun 
serious  objection  to  tbto  supposition  of  a  gUua  windoa 
is  tbe  nocoasity  of  rentilatkn,  which  would  reqain  ac 
open  space  for  tl«i|ttig|e^  4(jiO«)g4t|B  light.  Thi 
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ebnOtti  UwiefiN^  in  aoeotdmcc  witk  Orientil 
CBtua,  more  nabmlly  dcDote  mordjr  •  lattin  in  the 
iiokar,  Suppoong,  then,  the  uAkar  to  be,  «b  we  have 
said,  a  ak^i^t,  or  aeriea  of  akyligfats  nuiniiig  the 
wtMde  length  of  the  ark  (and  tbe  fein.  form  of  the  noun 
uidiiMe  one  to  regard  it  as  a  coUecttve  noun),  tiie  etoi- 
i6m  aaighe  very  wall  be  a  aioglc  oempaitmeot  of  the 
Ivcer  window,  iriddi  eenU  be  opwed  at  wilL  A  dif- 
fcf«M  woid  ftmn  either  of  tbflM  to  and  in  vii,  1 1 ,  of  tbe 
wiodm  of  benven,  'SndiUtk  (from  S^K,  "to 

iMcnreare'Ot  lit.  "oetworka,"  or  "gratings"  (6«sen. 
Tlesi  in  T^L  A  atill  different  explanation  posaUe  is 
that  the  IsAktr  in  qoeatiUi  oonsiBted  of  a  qiaee  in  tbe 
ndit^  left  open  all  along  for  a  enbit's  depth  Just  beneat  b 
(^^P)  tlM  prc{}eeting  earn,  See  Winnow.  But 
be^des  the  window  there  was  to  be  a  door,  lliia  was 
to  be  placed  in  tbe  nde  of  the  ark.  "The  door  must 
ban  been  of  aooie  size  to  admit  tbe  larger  animals,  for 
whoae  ingfees  it  was  m«iDly  intended.  It  was  no  doubt 
abore  tbe  highest  draught-mark  of  the  ark,  and  the 
inimals  ascended  to  it  probably  by  a  okiping  embank- 
iBcat.  A  door  in  tbe  side  is  not  more  difflralt  to  un- 
demand  than  the  peft>b(dca  in  the  side*  of  our  veaseb" 
(Kitten  BitU  lOmitnitiomt,  AwU^tiKiam,  etc.  p.  Iti). 
The  Jewidi  notion  waa  that  the  aA  waa  entered  1^ 
nuns  of  a  ladder.  On  tbe  steps  «[  this  ladder,  the 
sbay  goei^  Qg,  king  of  Basban,  was  sitting  when  the 
fi<md  came ;  and  on  bis  pledging  himself  to  Noah  and 
hi*  sma  to  be  their  slaTe  hnvtx,  he  was  suBbred  to 
Roain  tbere^  and  Noab  gave  Un  bis  food  each  day 
•nt  of  n  hole  in  the  ark  (Firfce  B.  Elieiei). 

Of  tbe  shape  of  the  ark  nothing  is  said ;  bat  its  di- 
nienrioas  are  given.  It  waa  to  be  800  cubits  in  length, 
SO  in  breadth,  and  80  in  beigbL  Sapporaig  the  cubit 
hoe  to  be  the  cubit  of  natural  measurement,  reek<ming 
fftm  the  elbow  to  the  top  of  tbe  middle  finger,  we  may 
fft  n  nwgh  appmximaiioa  as  to  the  size  of  tbe  ark. 
Tbe  enbit,  ao  measured  (called  in  Dent,  iii,  11  *•  the 
cabit  of  a  mm"),  must  of  oootse,  at  first,  like  all  natn- 
nl  miawn  nif  iits.  have  been  inexact  and  fiuetoating. 
In  lam  time*  oo  doubt  tbe  Jews  bad  a  standard  eon>- 
moa  cnbit,  well  as  the  royal  cubit  and  sacred  cubit. 
We  shall  probably,  bowerer,  be  near  enough  to  the 
mark  if  we  take  the  cubit  here  to  be  the  common  cubit, 
■bicfa  was  reekoned  (aooording  to  Hiclk,  Jahn,  GeaeOi, 
and  otben)  ae  eqnal  to  aix  hand-breadths,  ttw  band- 
laeadth  being  SiinehasL  This,  therefore,  pves  SI  inch- 
cs  (or  the  cubit.  See  CtTnrr,  According  tbe  arfc 
would  be  526  feet  in  length,  87  feet  6  inches  in  breadth, 
and  52  feet  6  inches  in  height.  This  is  very  oonnder- 
■bly  lazier  than  the  ]argetl  British  roan-of-war.  Tbe 
'inal  Eaalerm,  however,  is  both  longer  and  deeper  than 
tbe  mfc,  being  6M  feel  in  length  (6»l  on  deck),  88  in 
breadth,  and  fiS  in  depth-  Scdomon's  Temple,  tbe  pro- 
prtrtioBB  of  which  sre  given  (1  Kings  vi,  2),  was  of  the 
Mine  height  as  the  ark,  but  mdy  one  fifth  of  tbe  length, 
and  less  than  half  the  width,  Augustine  (i>e  Ca.  D. 
libu  xv)  long  ago  diacovered  another  excellence  in  the 
pnponians  of  tbe  ark,  and  that  is  that  they  were  tbe 
MBke  aa  the  proportions  of  tbe  perfect  human  figure,  tbe 
le^^  of  which  from  the  to  tbe  erown  is  six  times 
tbe  mdkb  naasa  the  dHot,  and  ten  times  the  depth  of 
theneoDibeatfigtiKnNaaiicedinaiightUneftnin  tbe 
«~d. 

It  Bboald  be  remembered  tbst  this  huge  straetoie 
•aa  only  intended  to  flost  on  Ibe  water,  and  was  not,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  ship.  It  had  neither 
■tsat,  sail,  nor  mdder;  it  was,  in  lact,  nothing  but  an 
uiHiinuus  floa^g  bonsi^ or  oUong  box  rather,  "as  it  is 
my  fikdjr."  says  Sir  W.  Raleigfa,  *■  that  tbe  ark  had 
fmmimm  plammm,  Ajlat  bottom,  ud  not  tnysed  in  form 
fl  a  ship,  with  a  shaipnesa  forward,  to  cat  the  waves 
far  tbe  better  qteed."  The  figure  which  to  commonly 
cw«  to  it  by  painten,  there  can  be  no  donlH,  to  wrong. 
Two stjecta  only  were  umed  at  in  ita  construction:  t^ 
auc  waa  that  it  aboaU  bare  anplB  atow^  and  tbe 


other  that  k  shooU  be  aUe  to  Imp  steady  npon  tbe 
water.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  carried  to  any 
great  distance  from  tbe  place  where  it  was  orifpnally 
bnilt,  A  carioos  proof  of  the  suitability  of  the  ark  for 
tbe  purpsae  far  which  it  was  intended  was  given  by  a 
Dutch  merchant,  Peter  Jansen,  the  Ueanontte,  who  in 
tbe  year  1609  bad  a  ship  built  at  Hoon  of  the  same  pro- 
portions (though  of  eonne  not  of  the  aama  siae)  as 
Noah's  ark  (see  MiehaelU,  Or.  Bib.  xviil,  37  sq.).  It 
wM  190  feet  hNDft  39  bread,  and  12  deep.  This  vsssol, 
unsuitable  as  it  was  tor  quick  voyages,  was  found  re- 
markablyweH  adapted  for  ft«igbtag&  Icwascslculated 
that  it  woaU  bold  a  third  more  lading  than  other  ves- 
sel^ without  requiring  mure  hands  to  amtk  iL  AMnilar 
experiment  u  also  a^  to  have  bean  made  in  Denmark, 
where,  aocording  to  Beyher,  several  veaads  cdled  "  fleu- 
len,"  or  floats,  were  built  after  the  model  of  the  ark 
(Smith).    See  Ajuc 

The  mathematical  investigations  on  the  subject  of 
tbe  ark,  begun  by  Origen  {Homiijf  2  on  Geo.),  its  dimen- 
sions snd  cubical  capacity  (Lamy,  De  Tahernacfetd.  p. 
170  sq.;  Buteo  and  Hostns,  in  the  CriHei  Saeri,  vi,  68 
sq. ;  ^Ibersehlag,  Qeogome,  ii,  cb.  8 :  Donat,  in  Scheuch- 
ser^/%«.i8oeni,i,128sq.;  Hddegger, /Tuf .  Aifrairdt. 
i,4»l  sq.;  Widebntg,  Jfoltcfc  AK  i,  S9  sq. ;  Sefamidt, 
B&L  MathmaL  pu  280  sq.),  have  not  been  productive  of 
satisfoctoiy  results  (see  Cramer,  in  bis  Sa/lk.  DenkmA 
p.  270  sq. ;  Blomdahl,  De  eonfireffaHoHe  ammal,  ta  ai-eam 
[6iyph.l78ft]}Otbo,/^.Aatt^p.461Xuwing chiefly  to 
tbe  uncertainty  of  the  Hebrew  measurements  (see  Tbe- 
niii8^^/(A<^.  if  ooMS,  p.  318  aq.).  Tet  a  strange  fancy 
on  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  the  HuoL  AmtaL  for  IMS^ 
p.  807.  The  general  tradition  of  antiquity  was  that  its 
remains  were  preserved  on  tbe  Kurdish  mounuins  (Be- 
roeus  in  Josephus,  ilaf,  i,  8,<;  iljnoa,  i,  19;  comp.  ^  of. 
XX,  %  8). — Winer,  ii,  165.    See  Ararat. 

The  subject  of  Noab^s  ark  has  been  found  in  some 
very  interesting  traditions  represented  on  medals  of  an- 
tiquity, especially  those  «f  Apamea,  in  Phtygia,  and 
tbcae  Imto  in  some  nnknown  way  bean  assooatod  with 
the  esriy  Christian  meoaorials.  See  Atamea;  Ark; 
NmnsMATica, 


Noah's  Arl^  from  the  Catacombs  or  Bome. 

Noaillea,  Lome  Airroiim  db,  a  Boman  Catholic 
prelate  of  great  note  in  French  eodeuastical  affairs,  was 
bom  Hay  27, 1661.  Having  entered  the  Church  at  an 
early  age,  he  was,  while  qaite  young,  made  abbot  of 
Autmw;  in  M7b  ho  became  DJX;  btoliop  ot  Cabors  in 
l679i  ofC3ialonsinM80;  md  finally  avdibisbop  of 
in  Mm.  At  tbe  beginning  of  the  Quietiat  difflcnlties 
be  interfered  aamedialor  between  Boaniet  and  F^nelon, 
agwnstbotfa  of  whom  be  wrote  subsequently.  In  1700 
be  was  appdnted  carrUnal,  through  tbe  influence  of 
Louis  XIV.  While  yet  Ushop  of  Chslons,  be  had  ap- 
proved the  Rijiexiorta  morale  with  which  Quesnd  had 
prefiMedtatoeditii»oftiieN.T.(169S);  tbto  turned  out 
a  source  ef  many  annoyances  to  him  sfterwards,  the  more 
so  ae  he  subeeqnentiy  condemned  tbe  ErpontuM  de  fa 
>'«t  of  the  abb^  de  Bareos,  another  Jansenist  work— thus 
r^ecting  what  be  bad  formerly  commended.  He  after- 
wards led  the  other  btolK^ps  in  prolcstioKMEMiHt  the 
bull  Unigeaius,  and 
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friendfl  of  the  Jantenisla.  Tbe  Jeniite  immcdutdy  set 
in  motion  all  tbdr  influence  to  have  Noailles  brought 
to  condign  puniBbtnent.  Tbe  object  they  had  at  beait 
WM  to  secnre  tbe  blind  acoepUtion  of  the  pope's  boll 
and  the  degradation  of  tbe  prelatea  who  had  vaotand 
on  demurring;  and  they  induced  pope  Clement  XI  to 
addreas  a  brief  to  ordinal  Noaillee  in  April,  1714, 
•umrooning  him  to  accept  the  bull  within  lifteen  days, 
purelyand  (imply  and  without  comment;  after  thelapae 
of  which  term,  if  etill  nftactory,  the  pope  declared  that 
"be  would  strip  bim  (rf the (U^ty  trf'caidinaL''  Louis 
XIV,  though  in  hvor  of  the  aooeptatioii  of  tbe  bull,  yet 
resented  this  threatened  exennae  of  the  pope's  author^ 
ity  against  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  woidd  not  per- 
mit the  brief  to  hare  public  course.  This,  however, 
did  not  quash  tbe  dispute,  which  became  more  and 
more  envenomed ;  until,  in  November,  1716,  tbe  pope 
coerced  the  cardinals  into  subacribing  a  letter  be  bad 
himadf  drawn  itp,  whereby  tbey  professed  to  exhort 
tb«r  ctdlesgue  MeaiUes  to  sabmll,  and  which  was  «o- 
oompanied  by  a  brief  dtieeted  to  tbe  regent  Orleans, 
wherein  the  pope  declared  that  if  this  appeal  were  dis- 
regarded no  further  mercy  oould  be  expected.  This 
brief  the  clergy  were  inhibited  by  royal  veto  from  re- 
ceiviDg;  and  in  March,  1717,  four  hi^K^  lodged  with 
tbe  Sorfoonne  a  (bnnal  appeal,  in  tbe  matter  of  the  bull 
IJiii^eoita%tosfittareg«teialooaDeil,aiid  tlua  appeal 
cardinal  Noailles  apfnoved  as  quite  canonical,  although 
he  hiflsseU  still  abstained  fnm  tbe  same  step.  Bui  when 
it  seemed  oertmin  that  in  Kome  the  i»oceeding  of  the 
tushope  was  about  to  be  oenauted,  Noailles  himself 
lodged,  though  for  a  time  secretly,  a  similar  appeal  to 
tbe  pope,  melius  informandni^  and  to  a  general  council, 
bi  the  natter  of  tbe  buU,  and  of  tbe  pope's  nfiisal  to 
explain  it.  Manifestly  bne  ms  an  act  of  possibly  very 
deferential,  but  deddedly  very  distinct  resistance  to  the 
will  of  the  pope,  who  was  on  bis  part  little  disposed  to 
put  up  with  iL  Agents  were  now  despstched  to  and 
fro  between  Paris  and  Borne,  but  no  fwm  of  explanation 
which  Noailles  oould  surest  found  scoeptanoe  with  the 
pope;  and  at  last,  on  March  3, 1718,  there  appeared  a  de- 
cree of  the  Holy  Oflice  condemning  seveiely  tbe  af^Mal 
of  the  four  bisbopa  and  of  caidinsl  MoaUls^  This  wss 
followed  up  by  tidings  ot  tbe  imminent  issue  of  a  brief 
pmnouncing  those  schismatics  who  did  not  accept  the 
bull  simply  and  purely;  whereupon  Noailles,  to  have 
the  start  of  (he  pope,  convened  a  general  assembly  of 
the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame,  to  whom  he  made  public  his 
appeal,  which  next  day  was  stuck  against  the  cburch- 
doias  in  his  lUocesb  This  led  to  a  flifkns  decree  of 
tbe  Inquirilion,  Aug.  12, 1719,  against  the  cardinal,  and, 
as  Dorssnne  would  have  us  believe,  the  pope's  mind 
was  now  flnnly  set  on  the  project  of  siripfnng  No- 
ailles of  his  red  haL  Yet,  with  ail  the  passions  exdted 
agunst  the  recalcitrant  obstinacy  of  the  French  prelate 
in  refuung  to  accept  papal  dictation  im|dicitiy,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  desire  to  wreak  the  uttermost  ven- 
geance on  bis  bead  was  arrested  by  the  sense  of  tbe 
praotical  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  ot  its  ac- 
compUsbmeoL  In  spite  of  the  pope's  animosi^  and 
the  fanning  action  of  the  Jesidts,  it  was  found  desira- 
ble to  let  the  matter  drop.  Cardinal  Noaillea,  though 
censured  and  fulminated  against,  escaped  further  perse- 
cution, and  continued  archbishop  of  Paris  to  his  death, 
before  which  he  had  recoodled  himself  with  his  adver- 
sariss  fay  a  cocnpromise  doe  mainly  to  the  r^ent  Or- 
leans's influence.  Noailles  aooepted  the  bull  Unigenitus 
OcL  1 1, 1728.  While  his  actions  in  this  case  may  have 
been  consistent,  his  whole  life  may  be  said  to  have  been 
checkered  considerably  by  a  most  inconsistent  course. 
He  wss  for  a  time  a  Janaenist,  or  at  least  a  most  ardent 
supporter  of  that  sect.  Placed  in  positions  of  trust,  and 
endangmd  in  thess  by  opposition  from  Rone  and  tbe 
Jesuits^  be  wavered  fiequentiy  in  bis  tasks,  and  would 
only  go  forward  when  assured  of  the  protection  of  the 
court,  or  those  in  influence  there.  Thus,  in  1709,  car- 
dinal  Nuaillss  gave  his  ooosent  to  tbe  suwRBSioa  of  tbe 


Port-Royal  (q.  v.)  community,  tbe  dosing  of  the  abb^ 
in  the  October  ftdlowing,  and  the  removal  of  its  iiimatee 
aocompanied  by  circumstances  of  great  cmelty,  though 
he  bimedf  had  kng  beftiendcd  the  Port-BognUat^  and 
was  really  in  ^m^ithy  with  them.  That  he  ordered 
this  work  of  destruction  simply  from  weakoeaa,  lie  ac- 
knowledged himself  in  after-lUe ;  and  the  memory  of 
these  tuijast  deeds  no  doubt  plunged  him  into  great 
depths  of  anguish.  In  solemn  testimony  of  his  lepeot- 
ance  be  went  to  tbe  ruins  of  Pon-Royai^  that  be  might 
there  moan  as  a  penitant,  exdaiming,  "  I  will  aee  my 
enormous  sin  in  all  its  homm !  Here  in  the  midst  of 
this  miserable  devsatation,  hen  will  I  ud  bard  en  my 
mind"  (comp.  Tr^^ea,  JoNMiiutt,  p. 40  sq.).  Nothing 
that  Noailles  could  now  do  to  repair  the  injury  of  his  for- 
mer acts  would  he  leave  undone;  but  alas  that  bis  first 
work  was  so  well  done  that  it  could  never  be  changed 
for  better  or  for  worse !  He  had  lived  to  please  tbe 
Barter  who  gave  him  bread,  and  he  had  wronged  those 
who  bad  hoped  to  And  to  him  •  friend  and  protector; 
(MKe  tbdr  life  desttoyed,  he  had  not  the  power  to  tcans- 
dtate  them,  and  there  remained  for  him  mdy  m  homtj 
age,  full  of  remorse  for  unjust  acts  and  an  tnconsiatent 
life.  Jervis  has  well  summed  up  NoatUes's  life  and  work: 
"  His  moral  character  was  stainless,  bis  piety  unques- 
tionable, his  pastoral  seal  universally  acknowledged; 
but  he  was  of  an  irrescdute  temperrand  defieieat  in  io- 
telleetual  deptfa  and  srdidi^  of  judgmenL  He  labored, 
consequently,  under  great  disadvantages  as  an  adroinia- 
trttor"  {Hitt.  Ck.  of  Frmee  [Lond.  l«7i,  2  vols.  8vo], 
ii,  89).  Cardinal  Noailles  died  May  4, 1729.  See  S. 
Ptre  Avrigny,  Mimoirtt  cknmoloffiqua  et  doffwtaHfuet 
(Paris,  1780) :  Bausset,  Bittoirt  de  Fhteltm  (ibid.  1808) ; 
Pieo^  Mfimoiret  pemr  semr  i  I'kiA  teeUriiat,  pm- 
deml  h  I9m»  tOek  (1806  and  1816) ;  Journal  dt  Vabbi 
Dortame  (Rome,  1768);  ViUefore,  AmeodoteM  «u  mi- 
noira  sur  la  eonsHtuHom  Umigatitm*  (Paris,  1780); 
Joutital  KUtorigve  lAi  rigne  de  Lmrii  X  V  (ibid.  1766, 
12mo) ;  Baron  d'Espagnac,  Hitl.  de  M airier,  wmite  de 
Sax€  (177&,  2  vols.  12mn);  Le  Bas,  Diet.  tncycUpi- 
diqut  de  ia  France;  Le  MomUewr  mtwrse/  (from  the 
7tb  to  the  9tb  Thermidor,  an.  ii,  No.  810) ;  Voltaire,  Pri' 
d$  (h  rij^M  de  I/mom  XV,  ch.  Ixvii;  Clitmobigie  assb- 
l(ifirv,v,890;  Wmoqaier,  TMeam  Uitar.  de  la  moUam 
de  Frmee^  p.  374 ;  6uett«fe,  Hut.  de  I'tglue  de  Frme^, 
xi,  144  sq.;  Jervis,  Htel.  C^.  of  Frmee,  voL  h  (see  In- 
dex) ;  De  Felice,  Hiit.  CM.  tff  France,  p.  850  sq.;  Wc«- 
eenberg,  OescA.  der  KirekempertammbtHffm,  iv,  848, 402 ; 
Cartwright,  HUl.  Ptgtal  Ctrndaw,  p.  326-^;  Higne, 
ifoNT.  Enqfdop.  thMogique,  iii,  98;  OaUa  CAHMom, 
voL  it  viii,  ix;  Saint-Simon,  Hittmn  de  Port  JtomaL 
(J.  H.  W.) 

ITo-AmoiL  Tbe  manner  in  wtaidi  this  ancient 
dty  is  mentioned  in  the  several  passages  of  tbe  Bible 
is  deserving  of  the  notice  of  the  student  of  Scripture 
ge<^rsphy.  The  first  passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  Jer. 
xlvi,  25,  "I  win  punish  t/ie  multitude  (ffNo;"  lirK*bat 
MQi  </  A  mdn  mm-N6,  literally  "  to  the  Amon  from  No" 
(Sept.  rbv  'Afiftiiy  Tim  viitv  aiiT^ ;  Tnlg.  super  tumml- 
tvm  AUx<mdriai),w\itiM  the  reference  seems  to  be  rather 
to  the  Egyptian  deity  Amon,  who  was  worshi[q>ed  at 
No,  than  to  the  people  of  that  dty  (whidi  would  make 
')i»tt=-,il3I7,''multitode").  The  next  passsge  is  Eaek. 
xxx'  14, 16, 16, "  I  will  execute  Judgments  n  NcT  (tua, 
he-fid ;  iv  ^ioaic6\u ;  in  A  lexondria) ;  "  I  wiU  cut  off 
ii«  multitude  of  Nq^  (K3  ^Qn-D^  e/A  AomAi  N6i 
xXqdoc  Mt/i^MC;  muUkudimm  AUs^aidriot);  "^o 
shall  be  rent  asunder" (EU,  N6;  iv  Aiomniui;  Alex- 
andria). Ths  different  rendering  in  tbe  Sept,  here  is 
remarkable.  Memphis  was  identical  with  the  Nopk  of 
the  BiUe.  Tbe  Hebrsw  word  lendared  "multitude"  in 
ver.  16  is  dllftrent  from  that  in  Jeremiah;  perhaps  it 
maybeaoMmpdonof^moii.  /Knpolfi  was  tiie  Greek 
equivalent  of  Vo-^  smmoii,  ud  idsntias]  with  fUbe*. 
The  last  passage  ^iJMig^  tMi^k^^^l^iry  impaltml^ 
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ant  mmly  m  giving  the  full  luune  of  tbe  ci^,  bat  ibo 
dccribingitapoBtkn.  It  is  tbiu  rendered  ia  th«  A.  V., 
■■Alt  ttaoa  bettar  than  populotu  No,  that  ma  ritoate 
imoag  the  rival,  tbat  had  watcn  iDoiid  dxHit  it,  wboaa 
ninpvt  vaa  tbe  sea,  and  bar  wall  was  ftom  the  sea?" 
"/^^MtfowJVo'ia  in  Hebrew  lis^  BU,  ^•tf'il  (Sept. 
ftpiia  'Aftfuwi  Tnlg.  AlexaHiria  pcfulonm),  that  ii, 
'  Xft  «r  Jaoao,"  in  which  Amon  waa  tba  anprema  deit;, 
ndofwhidifaewaBiiiotaetw.  SeeAxoM. 

Qitici  an  not  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  <^tbe  woid 
A«;  but  it  would  seem  fnna  this  passage       the  tran^ 
latoTS  of  the  Sept.,  who  were  them- 
selves resident  in  Egypt,  regarded 
it  aa  equivalent  to  tbe  Egyptian 

line,"  and  then —fupic,  "  •  part  or 
portiMi"  (see  Gcaen.  TMa.  p.  886). 
The  second  part  of  the  first  foroi  is 
the  name  of  amen,  the  chief  divin- 
i^  of  Thebes,  mentioned  or  al- 
luded to  in  connection  with  this 
place  in  the  passage  of  Jeremiah, 
and  perhaps  also  alluded  to  ia  that 
of  EzeXieL  The  second  part  of 
tbe  Egyptian  ncred  name  of  tbe 
city,  ia-anm,  "the  abode 
Amen,"  is  the  same.  But  bow  are 
we  to  explain  the  use  ollfo  alone? 
It  thus  oocon  not  only  in  He- 
brew, but  also  in  the  language  of 
the  Aamian  inscripUons,  in  which 
it  ia  written  N7a,  aconding  to  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  ("  UliutraUons 
of  Egyptian  History  and  Chronol- 
ogy," etc,  Trtau.  Xog.  Soc  LU, 

♦my  [W  ser.]  vii,  166).    Sir  Henry 

Bawlinson  identifies  Ni'a  with  No- 
■  M      ■  Amon.    The  whole  paper  (p.  187 

Ftaue  snd  m«ro."q-)  »  of  grwU  importance,  as  U- 
gTph  of  Amon,  luMnting  tbe  refereoee  in  Nahum 
MSoomenS"***"  to  the  capture  of  Thebes,  by  "how- 
ing  that  Egypt  was  conquered  by 
both  EsarhaddoD  and  Asshnr-bani-psl,  and  that  the  lat- 
ttr  twice  took  Thebes.  If  these  wars  were  after  tbe 
ptuphet'i  time,  the  narrative  of  them  makes  it  more 
probable  than  it  before  seemed  that  there  was  a  still 
csfOereniqiMstof  Egypt  by  the  AaiTiiaas.  Thecon- 
jMtnea  that  Thebea  was  called  pHn-amoua,  "tbe 
■bode  of  Amen,"  or  still  nearer  the  Hebrew,  munNoon, 
"the  [dty]  of  Amen,"  like  neuH,  "  the  [city]  of  Isis," 
or  ss  Geseniua  prefers,  m<»~amomu  "  the  place  of  Amen" 
(Thaaitnu,  s.  v.),  are  all  liable  to  two  serious  objeo- 
tMa%  tbst  they  neither  represent  the  Egyptian  name 
Mr  alliid  an  explanarioa  of  tbe  ose  of  No  akme.  It 
(Mas  aiost  reasonable  to  suppose  that  JVo  h  a  Shemitic 
Max,  sod  that  Amon  is  added  in  Nahum  {Ic)  todis- 
tinpridiTbebeeAmn  some  other  place  bearing  the  same 
uioe,  or  on  account  (rf  the  connection  of  Amen  with 
ihu  city,  Thebes  also  bears  in  ancient  Egyptian  the 
tmiDHio  name,  of  doubtful  signification,  t^-f  or  t-<ip, 
which  the  Greeks  represented  by  Tktba.  Tbe  whole 
flMtopolis,  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  was  called  Tarn 
(tteBnigsch,Cw^./aKsb-.i,17SHi.).  SeeKo. 

Tsrions  (^inimis  bare  been  enterbdned  as  to  the  rite 
of  thii  dty.  That  it  was  in  Egypt  all  admiL  The 
Sept  identifiea  it  with  IKoapolis;  but  there  were  two 
plseei  of  tills  name — one  in  linrer  Egypt,  near  the  sea, 
■ad  eaoompassed  by  the  marshes  of  the  Delta  (Strabo, 
f^na,  p.  MS) ;  and  wiUi  this  ChampolUon  and  others 
itetify  No  iVtggpU,  ii,  181) ;  and  Oesouna  (L&)  weU 
<AMTti  that  it  wtnld  not  then  be  compared  in  Nahum 
ITmndi.  Tbe  other  was  Thebes,  in  Vpfiet  Egypt, 
*Udi  is  pnbaUy  tbe  place  really  referred  to  in  the 
^>pL  Fn  No,  Jerome  in  the  Vn^.  reads  Aleawtdria 
(**  ibo  the  Chaklee,  the  Rabbins,  and  Draraus) ;  hut 
tbe  unn  erf  Alexandria  waa  not  in  existence  in  the 


time  of  Jeremiah ;  and  yet  it  a|q>ears  from  tbe  words 
of  Nahum  (i.  c)  that  No  bad  been  already  destroyed  in 
his  day  (see  Bocbart,  Opera,  i,  6).  This  and  the  evi- 
dMm  of  tbe  Asayriaa  record  leave  no  doubt  that  it  ia 
Thebes.  The  deaeriptton  of  No-Amnn,  as  "situate 
among  the  rivers,  the  waters  round  about  it"  (Nab. 
L  e.),  remarkably  characterizes  Thebes,  the  only  town 
of  andent  Egypt  which  we  know  to  have  been  boik  on 
both  sides  of  the  mie;  and  the  prophecy  that  it  should 
"be  rent  asnndei"  (Eiwk.  xxx,  16)  cannot  &il  to  ap* 
pear  remarkably  significant  to  tbe  observer  who  ataoda 
amid  tbe  vast  mine  of  its  diief  edUoe,  the  great 
temple  of  Amen,  which  is  rent  and  shattered  aa  if  by 
an  earthquake,  although  it  must  be  held  to  r^er  pri- 
marily, at  least,  rather  to  the  breaking  up  or  capture 
of  tbe  dty  (oomp.  2  Kings  xxv,  4;  Jer.^i,  7),  than  to 
its  destruction.— Kitto;  Smith.  SeeTHxexa, 

Nob  (Heb.  id.  si,  pnb.  an  delation;  %epL  No/3, 
NtS^a,  Nof4^(T,  r.  r.  Nci/i^  Vo^ad,  etc.;  Josephus 
Nw/3a,  Ant,  vi,  12, 1),  a  sacerdotal  dty  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  rituatad  on  some  eminence  near  Jenuakm. 
When  David  fled  from  the  ooort  of  Saul  at  Gibeah,  we 
are  told  that  he  came  to  JVoi^  to  Ahiaeledi  the  priest" 
(1  8am.  xxi,  1).  It  aiq>ears  from  the  narrative  that 
the  ubemacle  and  tbe  uk  of  the  covenant  were  then 
located  in  that  city,  for  David  got  part  of  the  show- 
bread  which  was  kept  before  the  Lord  (ver.  A;  comp. 
Exod.  XXV,  80;  Luke  xxiv,  6-9).  David's  viut  was 
fatal  to  N<^.  Doeg  the  Edomite,  Saul's  shepherd,  had 
seen  him  there,  and  informed  his  maatw.  Ahimelech 
was  summoned  before  the  mad  king,  and  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  him, "  Thou  shalt  smly  die,  Ahimelech, 
thou  and  all  thy  fiuiher'a  hoose."  Not  an  biaeUtc^ 
however,  would  raisa  a  hand  agtUaat  the  priests  of  the 
Lord ;  and  Doeg,  the  strainer  &py,  beoanw  the  tyrant's 
executioner.  He  "slew  on  that  day  fourscore  and  five 
penoDS  who  did  wear  a  linen  ephod;  and  Nob,  the  dty 
of  tbe  priena,  smote  he  with  the  edge  ^iS  the  awocd, 
both  men  and  women,  children  and  sucklings,  and  oxen, 
and  asaea,  and  sheep"  (1  Sam.  xxii,  9-19).  Tbe  posi- 
tion of  Nob  is  inddentally  indicated  in  this  narrative. 
It  lay  south  of  Gibeah,  for  David  was  on  his  way  to 
Philislia  when  be  called  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi,  10) ;  the 
narrative  shows,  too,  tbst  it  was  close  to  Gibeah.  It 
would  be  a  long  time  naturally  before  the  do(»ned  dty 
could  recover  from  such  a  blow.  It  appears,  in  fact, 
nevw  to  have  regained  ita  aneicnt  importance.  That 
it  waa  on  one  of  the  made  whidi  led  from  the  north  to 
the  capital,  and  within  sight  of  it,  is  outain  from  the 
iUuatradve  passage  in  which  Isaiah  (x,  88-82)  deacribeB 
tbe  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army : 

"He  cornea  to  Al,  passes  Ihrongh  Hlgnm, 
At  Uichmasb  deposits  his  baggage ; 
They  cross  the  pass,  Qeba  Is  our  nli:bt.atation  t 
Terrffled  Is  Ramsh,  Otbesih  of  Saanlees. 
Shriek  with  thy  voice, daughter  orOalUmi 
LlsreD,OLaiRh!  Ah,  poor  Anathath  1 
Hadmenah  ew»pes,  dwellers  In  QeUm  take  flIghL 
Tet  this  day  he  halu  at  Nob: 

He  shakes  hie  hand  against  the  mount,  danghterttfZlon, 

Tbe  hill  of  Jerusalem." 
In  this  spirited  Aetch  the  poet  sees  the  enemy  pouring 
down  from  the  north ;  they  reach  at  length  tbe  neigh- 
bi^iood  of  the  devoted  eUy;  they  take  possesrion  of 
WW  village  after  another;  while  the  inhaUtanU  flee  at 
their  approach,  and  flU  the  country  with  cries  of  terror 
and  ditfxess.  It  is  implied  here  deariy  that  Nob  was 
the  last  atation  in  their  line  of  march,  whence  the  in- 
vaders could  see  Jerusalem,  and  whence  they  could  be 
seen,  as  they  "shook  the  hand"  in  proud  deiiHon  of 
their  enemies.  Lightfoot  also  mcntioDS  a  Jewish  tradi- 
rion  iOpp.  U,  M8)  that  Jeraaalem  and  Nob  stood  with* 
in  sight  «r  each  other.  It  was  ooeopied  after  the  cap- 
tivity by  Benjamin,  and  is  grouped  witb,Anathotb 
(Neh.  xi,  82). 

Ensehins  and  Jerome  strangely  confound  Nob  with 
Nobah,  a  dty  in  the  east  of  Basbui  (Oaomost.  s.  v.  Nsb- 
be)(  though  Jeiom»itt  »«^^^^^^iSl&^pf^^ 
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Optra,  i,  696,  tA,  Ugm)  loatei  Uw  town  on  tlie  fdain 
oTShutHi,  WKnewben  betwMD  Antipatru  tnd  Nioopolu, 
a  theoiy  wbich  u  almoat  n  wild  u  tb«  fonmr.  He 
doublien  refers  to  the  piweiit  Ifoia  (tee  Von  Kau titer's 
PaiSttvta,  p.  196).  Nu  allusion  is  made  to  this  Utter 
pUce  in  the  Bible.  Tbe  Jews,  after  recovering  tbe  aik 
of  Jehovab  frum  tbe  FbiUrtiMib  would  be  likely  to 
keep  it  beyond  the  iMch  (rf*  a  •imilar  dlieiter}  and  tbe 
Nob  wbich  was  tbe  seat  of  tbe  sanctusiy  in  tbe  time 
of  Saul  must  bave  been  among  tbe  mountauis.  The 
name  of  Nob  has  long  rince  disappeared,  and  its  rite 
has  been  unknown  (or  perhapa  two  thousand  yean. 
Kiepert  and  othets  would  identify  THob  with  tbe  Uule 
viUtffe  of  ItawiyA,  ritnated  t*  the  fight  of  tbe  rood 
wbich  leads  from  Jemaslem  to  Anatboth.  ToUer 
(Topogrt^Me  vom  Jenu.  ii,  {  719)  describes  thb  vil- 
lage as  beautifully  situated,  and  ooeap^g  anqiwittoo- 
ably  an  andent  rite.  But  Isawtyeh  is  in  a  deep  glen, 
hidden  from  the  HolyCity  by  tbe  ridge  of  Olivet,  where- 
as Nob  was  in  aight  of  Jerusalem  (Van  de  Vekle,  Jfe- 
moir,  p.  837),  Rotnnson  thought  Nob  roust  hare  stood 
SMoewhere  on  the  ridge  of  Oliret  or  Scopus,  and  there 
be  searehed,  bat  in  vain,  tar  may  txmem  ct  an  aseient 
rite  (jBOk  Am.  i,  464).  Lees  than  a  nnle  tootb  Tnleil 
el-FAl,  the  rite  of  Gibeah,  is  a  conical  rocky  tell,  called 
f»-SumaA  (Warren,  in  Quar.  Statemeat  of  tbe  '^Pal. 
Explor.  Fund,"  OcL  1867),  separated  from  the  former 
by  a  valley.  On  the  summit  and  sides  of  this  tell  are 
traces  of  a  small  but  reiy  ancient  town — eistems  cut  in 
tbe  rock;  large  bewn  atones;  portions  of  the  todcy 
rides  levelled  and  bewn  away;  and  on  tbe  south-east 
the  remains  of  a  small  tower.  From  tbe  summit  then 
is  a  wide  view.  M&md  Zion  it  £itiite^  teen,  tboogh 
Moriah  is  bid  by  an  intervening  ridge.  The  porition, 
south  of  Uibeah,  and  not  far  from  Anatboth;  the  ele- 
vation, commandinga  view  of  ZioD,againBt  which  Isaiah 
represents  the  Asi^rian  as  "shaking  his  band;"  the 
wicient  remauM—aU  seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  the 
rite  ai  the  kmg-hwt  Nob  (Fbitcr,  Haad-htnA,  p.  824).— 
Khto;  Smith.  Ljentenant  Csnder  ingeoiously  argues 
(Qimr.  Statemmt  of  the  *■  Priestine  Explor.  Fond,"  Jan. 
lS75t  p.  M  sq.)  that  Nob  is  identical  with  Mizpsh,  and 
both  with  tbe  nwdera  Nebf  SammiL 

No'ball(Heb.JVo'frii«il,n3a,aIanU^or  [as  Fttrst 
■u^eata]  pre  emMence;  Sept.  Na^ii,  Hafia,  v.  r.  Ma- 
fiuif  Na/3j^),  tbe  aame  of  a  man  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  An  Israelitish  warrior  (Numb,  xxzii,  43  oaif), 
probably,  like  Jair,  a  Monavite,  who  during  tbe  con- 
quest of  the  territory  on  tbe  east  of  Jordan  pceseesed 
himself  of  the  town  of  Kenatb  and  the  villages  or  ham- 
lets dependent  upon  it  (Ueb.  "  daughters"),  and  gave 
them  his  own  name.  B.GLdr.1617.  According  to  the 
Jewish  tnditkm  (Seihr  Ohm.  Rabba,  ix),  Nobab  was 
bom  in  Egypt,  died  after  the  decease  of  Moses,  and  was 
buried  during  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Smitb). 

2.  The  name  conferred  by  the  above-mentioned  con- 
queror of  Kenatfa  and  its  dependent  villages  on  his 
new  aoquirition  (Nuod).  xxzii,  42).  It  is  most  prob- 
ably the  same  place  which  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Judges  (viii,  U)  in  describing  Gideon's  parsait  of  tbe 
princes  of  Midian :  "And  Gideon  went  op  by  tbe  way 
of  them  that  dwell  in  tents,  <>■  the  east  t^Nobak  and 
Jngbehah,  and  smote  the  host :  for  the  host  was  secare." 
If  this  be  so,  then  Gideon  must  have  followed  the  Hid- 
ianites  into  the  great  ^Ataa  east  of  Jebel  Haorftn.  The 
remarks  of  £usebius  and  Jerome  on  this  name  ara  very 
confused.  In  taie  [dace  {OwmaM.  s,  v.  Nabbe)  they  oon- 
found  it  with  tbe  aaoerdotal  ei^  Nek ;  while  in  another 
they  seem  at  l«Ht  to  ooafoond  it  wbb  Nebo  of  Uoob 
(8.  v.  Nabo),  and  locate  it  eight  miles  souUi  of  Heshbon. 
Both  these  views  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  topography 
of  the  sacred  writen.  That  Nobab  was  the  name  given 
to  the  ancient  Kenath  cannot  be  doubted;  the  new  name, 
however,  did  not  snrvive  tbe  Israelitish  rule  in  that 
r^ion.  It  sppeaiB  never  to  have  snpeiseded  tbe  old 
among  the  abmiginea^and  on  tbe  ntlmnent  of  the  l»- 


ra^tes  tbe  Utter  was  resinned.  Tbe  cvidaioe  b  eon- 
clusive  to  identify  Kenath  with  the  modern  ATtM^nrf 
(Porter, /r<n<i-4t><nt,ii,  90)  (Kitto).  Ewakl  ((;««G*.7«r.ii, 
208,  note  2)  identiOee  the  Nobab  of  Gideon's  pursuit 
with  Nophah  of  Numb,  xxi,  80,  and  distingoiahes  them 
both  from  Noboh  of  Numb,  xxxii,  42,  on  tbe  groond  o( 
thdr  being  nmttoned  with  IMbua,  Medeba,  and  Jng- 
behah. But  if  Jogfoehab  be,  as  he  elsewhere  (ii,  504, 
note  4)  si^gestB,  el-Jebdbeb,  between  AmmAn  and  e»- 
Salt,  there  is  no  necesrity  for  the  distinction.  In  trnth 
the  lists  uf  Gad  and  Beuben  in  Nomb.  xxxii  are  so  con- 
fused that  it  is  diffienlt  to  apportion  the  towns  of  each 
ui  aooMdanoe  with  our  present  imperfect  topographical 
knowledge  of  tboee  regiiMW.  Ewald  also  (ii,  892  note) 
ideotifles  Nobah  of  Numb^  xxxii,  42  with  Nawa  or  A'ctw, 
a  place  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  east  of  tbe  north  end  uf 
the  I^ke  of  Oennesaret  (Bitter,  JorAm,  p.  SKt).  But 
if  Kenath  and  Nobah  are  the  same,  and  KutAcat  be 
Kenath,  the  identificatiun  u  both  unnecessaiy  and  un- 
tenable (Smith).  Schwaru  {PaUtt.  p.  223)  likewiM 
finds  Nobah  in  the  village  Kiatatk,  tn  the  mountain  nf 
Hauriln,  one  day's  Journey  iHHth  of  Tell-HaurAn.  See 
Kehatu. 

NobiU,B(»KKTO  Db  ^n  Latin  deAoUUw),  an  Ital- 
ian Jeeait,  noted  as  a  misrionaiy,  was  bora  at  Hout 
Puleiano,  In  Tuscany,  in  Sept.,  1577.  He  was  a  reUtive 
of  pope  HarcelluB  II,  and  nephew  of  tbe  cdebnted  car- 
cSnal BeUannine.  NobilistudiedatRomeandatNai^ei^ 
and  in  1590  joined  tbe  Jesoits,  who  sent  him  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Indu.  Arrived  in  Asia,  be  at  once  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  sod  in  a 
short  Ume  acquireKl  a  good  command  of  tbe  Badaga, 
Bengalee,  MaUbar,  and  Tamnl  dialects,  tbe  most  gener- 
ally  used  in  India.  He  now  commenced  preaching  in 
the  southern  provinces;  and,  in  Older  to  gain  more  influ- 
ence, he  did  not  hesitate  to  represent  himself  as  a  fi>r- 
eign  Brahman.  He  assumed  tbe  dress  and  practiced  tlie 
customs  of  that  class,  and  thus  succeeded  in  converting 
to  what  the  Jesuits  cbH  Christianity  a  certain  number 
of  natives  Some  of  his  colleagDea,  however,  accused 
him  cf  practices  closely  resemUbg  idoUtry.  Tbe  nAir 
was  carried  before  tbe  ooort  of  Itome.  NoUli  aeenml 
tbe  approbation  of  the  inqniritors  at  Goa  and  of  the 
archbistiop  ti  Cranganor,  and  gained  his  canse;  pope 
Gregory  XT  aathot^ced  the  converted  (?)  Brahmans  lo 
continne  to  wear  the  marks  and  the  dress  of  their  caste. 
This  toleration  naturally  increased  ibe  number  oS  adhe- 
rents to  the  misrioo.  In  1661  Nobili  retired  to  the  col- 
lege of  If  alpoora,  where  be  died,  Jan.  16, 1666.  Accord- 
ing to  Sotwell,  he  wrote  in  the  different  languages  which 
be  was  acquainted  with,  CaUckimau  ad  GetMHttm  cott- 
vertionem  in  partem  V  divitut : — Scientia  ammv,  liber  m 
quo,  prater  cathoUae  fidei  veriiatit  ad  animam  perti- 
neiUet,  omnet  Orittitit  errortt,  circa  fatvm  et  trantm^ni~ 
iionem  animantm,  confiaantur: — Apologia  contra  probti 
oAnrtut  legem  Dei  <A  ethticit  o^ieiutOur,  ubi  tad  em 
olffeeta  in  eorum  teetm  apte  retorquenmr : — Liber deS^ 
nit  tens  legit  tifUittimzit : — Lvcema  tpirifveUit! — De 
vita  mtema:—De  Fide  pro  inttituendit  puerit.- — Cont~ 
pendium  catedatnti:  —  Dialogvt  tn  qno  troMMmigratio 
ommarvm  in^ugnatitr: — ReguUt  perfntioMt; — Vita  B. 
V.Maria  verm  TamMlico,quainonmilmtlocitetabomiti 
hoininiimgenere  cantari  tolet,jm>  eontototione  antmamnt 
luantmi — £lpiiseiifB.- — CbMcjoH*  varia,  etc;  Mr,  Weba, 
tf^etber  with  tbe  Hindfts  of  INmdicheny,  cMtrideia  No- 
bili as  the  author  of  the  Enrvedam,  a  modem  imita- 
tion of  the  Tedas.  See  Parigi,  JVofine  de'  Cardinal 
R.  de  NdbiU,  etc  (1886) ;  Sotwell,  Bibliotheca  Sod^aH* 
Jem,  p.  724-725 ;  Franda  Ellis,  in  AriaHc  Retrardke*, 
voL  xiv ;  Jouvency,  I/itf,  det  JituUet ;  fjettm  idtjuntet. 
X,  72  (ed.  17S1) ;  Notbert.  Mimoiret  kittoriquet  twr  Ut 
imisMm  d»  MabOar,  ii,  146;  Hase,  Ck.  ffitt,  pi  472 ; 
Ranke,  HitUt^Ae  Papaq,,  ii,  96;  -dner.  PreA.  Rer. 
Oct.  1869,  p.  678.   (J.N.  P.) 

NobUlboB.  SeeNoBiu. 

NOW.  Qno^e  Pec^^^are  tbe  fim 
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ftapmniUdoii  of  tlw  Psnltant  TbM  U  "  SttbU  flnoquc 
Fweaioribiu." 

vnnli  of  the  Roman  Otbofic  prujtt  ased  in  the  cekbra- 
tiM  of  thenuH  m  bebtif  of  tbc«e  who  nay  attcad  the 
(debnnt  wt  the  titne.  The  eenmony  in  Hub  put  of 
the  HUM  it  n  foUoirs : 

"He  ttrikca  hU  brevt  wttb  fab  right  hud,  M/liig  with 
Uivolcsa  11U1«  raieed [the prayer  b^anloK]  'Nobtaqao- 

apeceatoribna'  [which  it  tha«  traDelated] :  'To  nn  alao 
m,  hopfog  tnm  the  malittiide  of  tbr  companloiia, 
nja  tboD  daTgn  to  glre  aonui  pan  and  nllowahlp  with 
tbj  baij  ^MMtlca  and  martTra ;  with  John,  Stephen,  Hat- 
Iblaf,  Barnabaa,  Iguatliu,  AlezaDder,  lUrcelllDa^  Peter, 
Telidtai^  Peipetoa,  Agntha,  Lnda,  Agnea,  Cecilia,  Ana- 
Ufa,  and  all  thy  aalnta ;  Into  whiM  aodetj.  we  beeeech 
tbM  not  ta  as  acpraber  of  merit,  bnt  aa  a  beatower  ot 
uraoBtduthonadmltiu.  (HeJolDahlihanda.)  Through 
(Mat  oor Lord.  Tbrongh  whom.  Lord,  ihon  doat  alwaya 
oaate  (be  now  makea  the  rign  of  the  croea  thrice  orer  the 
hut  and  tka  chalice,  at  the  aame  time  aaylag),  nanctlfV, 
^fliy,  bleM,  and  give  to  na  all  tbeee  good  thlnga.  (Be 
nKAvere  the  chalire,  kneels,  takea  the  hitat  with  hla  right 
k«8d,  hnlding  the  chalice  wttb  his  left ;  thrice  he  makea 
the  rigo  of  tbe  crm  with  the  boat  from  one  lip  of  the 
chalice  tn  the  other,  aaying),  Tbrongh  him,  and  with  him, 
ud  Id  him  (twice  he  makes  the  algn  of  the  cros«  between 
the  chalice  and  hia  breaat),  there  la  to  tbee.  Almighty 
Tiiher,  In  tbe  unity  of  the  Holy  Ohoet  (he  raiMa  the  cnal- 
lc«  a  little  with  tbe  boat,  and  aan),  all  honor  and  glory, 
(He  replacea  the  hoat  [wipee  bis  flngera.  If  necessary], 
vnrn  tbe  chalice,  kneda,  rieea,  chantLor  reada).  World 
vithwtend.  (Answer.)  Amen.  (Hejnlna  his  banda.) 
Let u  pray:  admoDlshad  hy  aalotary  precepta,  and  direct- 
ed by  fflTlae  Inatmctliin,  we  dare  to  eay.'  The  celebrant 
then  extends  hla  bands,  and  says  or  ringathe  Lord's  Pray- 
er, lad  b  anawered  at  the  end  with  a  repetliioii  of  the  la^t 
petUnn,  'Bnt  deliver  na  btm  evil.'  The  'canon  of  the 
■Mas'  pmperly  ao  called,  ends  with  the  prayer  preceding 
tbe  Lord's  Prayer ;  but  the  next  part,  which  la  tbe  prepa- 
titioD  for  and  raciHrinf  of  the  conBUUlon,  to  now  alao 
iadsded  In  Uw  canon. 

Robla  I^oxon  (Le.  AToMs  Leswii)  i»  the  name  of 
vhat  is  generaUy  ngaided  aa  one  of  the  ntoat  important 
nd  Talaable  literary  monomcnts  of  the  WaMcnnana 
(q-T.).  Soow  eritiea  pioaoance  it  aa  their  moat  ancient 
vritii^  and  date  it  of  tbe  llth  oentnry.  This  general 
apinioa  that  the  origin  of  tlw  wocfc  most  be  placed  in 
ttw  llth  eentoiy  had  Iwen  at  first  accepted  by  Renog, 
bu  in  nK>re  recent  time*  h«  abandoned  this  position, 
nd  amigned  it  to  a  more  modem  date.    This  cbang« 

opinion  haa  been  eonieetly  and  ably  questioned  by 
Bbiatd,  who,  in  an  article  in  tbe  Zeittdtr.  yfir  kiii. 
AaL  in  186^  anniB  op  the  hiMory  of  the  eontroTeny. 
Ve  leptodnoe  hia  argoment  In  the  main:  *"riU  lately 
tbe  ysUa  Lneseom  was  regarded  as  <hm  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Waldenaian  wridnge.  Dieckholf,  indeed,  sought  to 
Mag  down  its  date,  in  common  with  the  whole  Wal- 
<ianiin  Hterattire,  to  the  15tb  centory,  but  upon  grounds 
*lud)  were  aet  aade  flnt  by  Hetaog,  and  lately,  in  the 
not  cnodnriTe  manner^  Zei^it&  Gieeder  aa- 
MgMd  ita  oorapoaition  to  abont  the  year  1300,  ta^port- 
■g  this  view  upon  v«Bea6,7: 

'Benba  mil  et  cant  anes compH  entierament 
Qaa  ft>  aerlpta  rota  ear  aea  al  demler  temp.' 


Henog,  alao,  acknowledged  that  tbeee  jrordi  would  lead 
to  the  end  of  the  12th  oenlury,  lenderiog  then  thna: 
*  Indeed,  1 100  years  are  now  pamed  away  sinoe  the  hoar 
was  wrluen  that  we  are  in  the  last  time,'  and  imder- 
Btanding  the  allusion  to  be  to  1  John  ii,  18,  the  dote 
which  epistle  tbe  author  muat  have  of  courae  dtstiii- 
guiebed  from  ttiat  of  the  binh  of  Christ;  so  that,  yftkt 
verttt  are  gtmvte,  they  lead  to  a  date  which  lies  fully 
elevm  centuries  later  than  that  of  1  John."  Tbe  ques- 
tion, however,  has  recently  taken  a  new  tiun  aince 
the  discovery,  in  1862,  by  lb.  Bradahaw,  a  feUow  of 
King^  Cid^te,  Cambri^ie,  of  the  Waldennan  IfSS. 
which  Huriand  in  C^fomwell's  time  collected  in  the  val- 
leys and  bronght  to  Cambridge,  bnt  which  had  long 
been  given  up  for  lost.  In  February  of  that  year  Mr. 
Bradsbaw  fbrtunately  discovered  them  in  tbe  library  of 
the  anivenrity.  Now  volume  B  of  the  oollectimi  is  a 
US.  of  the  KMa  Zjocttm  tit  the  16th  eentuiy,  and  it 
oontaina  verses  6,  7,  in  common  with  the  Geneva  and 
German  codices  heietofore  known,  but  before  the  word 
emt  there  ia  an  erasure  in  the  MS.,  under  which  the  nu- 
merical 4  is  Btill  cleariy  diacemible.  This  Morland  Co- 
dex, therefore,  had  originally  the  reading,  Bm  ha  ntil  ft 
A  eatt  tmet,  etc.  Another  v<dume  of  the  Moriand  HSS. 
eonhuaa  a  ftagmont  of  the  NiMa  Ltieiam,  in  which  ver. 
9  reada  thns,  Sm  ka  wiU  et  eeee  ana  oompH  aiHeramail. 
We  have  thus  a  variation  in  the  reading  of  the  text, 
and  the  question  ariaea,  Which  of  the  two  reatUogs  is 
the  genuine  one?  In  an  article  on  the  Waldenaea  in 
hia  Beat-E^tyUopddie,  Hcmg  thinks  the  queation  ia 
now  settled  coooluaively  against  tbe  cM*x  date.  Aa 
the  WaLdenscs,  after  their  adhenmi  to  the  Reformed 
Church  in  1S82,  fell  inatinctively  and  for  practical  ob- 
jects inw  the  way  of  altering  panagea  in  their  older 
writings  whlcAi  did  not  agree  with  tbe  Reformed  Con- 
fesiion,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  oonfurmity  to  it ;  nay 
more,  aa  with  L^ier  (in  his  Bittoin  ffMraU  da  JSgUars 
Ev(mg.  de»  ValUn  de  Piemimt  ok  Vattdtnt,  1669),  tbe 
ptsclice  b^pm  of  ascribing  fabulously  old  dates  to  the 
Waldensian  writings  and  even  fidsifying  manuscripts 
with  that  design;  ao  Henog  aeea  ben  an  inatanoe  of  a 
nmilar  felsiflcation.  The  reading,  siff  el  eeat  oaei,  ia  a 
corruption  of  tbe  text;  in  the  erasure  of  tbe  Morland 
Codex  we  have  the  ^eneait  of  the  cwniption  before  our 
eyes.  The  reading,  utl  et  ftuitrt  oeat  aua,  ia  undoubt- 
edly tbe  true  one,  and  thus  the  date  oC  the  compoeidon 
falls  aa  low  as  the  l&th  centuiy.  From  tbeee  reasonings 
and  oonclnsioQi  of  Henog,  professor  Ebnrd  ezpresaea 
hb  strong  disaenb  He  still  maintains,  in  the  feoe  of 
tbe  Moriand  MSSb,  the  genuineneie  <tf  the  reading  mil 
et  cent  ones.  Dr.  Henog  has  done  his  beat  to  defend 
his  position  in  a  reply  to  Ebrard,  but  Ebrard  has  come 
forth  with  an  able  rejoinder  to  the  reply,  and  the  whole 
question  may  now  be  held  to  be  thoroughly  sifted.  For 
oar  own  part,  we  think  that  Ebrard  has  decidedly  the 
beet  of  the  a^ment.  He  has  confuted  with  complete 
Bttocesa  the  rasb  asetttibn  that  the  eariier  date  found  in 
aome  of  the  IfSS.  was  t  delibente  falaification ;  and  he 
has  been  able  to  give  a  probablie  and  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  that  in  tbe  two  Morland  M.SS.  tbe 
later  date  should  have  taken  tbe  place  of  the  older  one. 
We  agree  with  bim  in  thinking  that  Dr.  Herzog  lias 
sarremtered  his  former  opinion  of  the  age  of  the  NoUa 
Leiaom  too  warn  and  without  sufficient  reason.  See 
Brit,  md  For,  Ev.  Aer.  Jnly,  18S5,  p.  654, 655 ;  Gieseler, 
Ecde9.  ffift.  ii,  880 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hut.  iv,  616 ;  Lea, 
Hitt.  Sacerdotal  CtUbacy,  p.  875 ;  Zetttchr./.  kiA  tkeoL 
1866,  i,  160;  iii,  66;  1864,  vol.  iu  (J.H.W.) 

Noble,  Iiimumu  P.,  an  eminent  an^sUvery  lead- 
er and  reformer,  waa  bom  in  Fayelteville,  N.  Y.,  in  1802. 
Eariy  in  life  he  espoused  tbe  antialavery  cause,  and 
was  identified  with  tbe  labors  of  Gerritt  Smith,  Jamee 
G.  Bimey,  BHiab  Green,  and  other  earnest  workera  in 
tliat  eaoae..  He-  waa  fin*  pnUisber  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  IfaHomJ  Era,  an  antislavery  journal 
publbhed  at  Waahi^ton,  D.  C  He  also  engaged 
in  the  (eopennoe  rafbrm  t,p4^pr|9^1^$9^t(dvil. 
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monl,  at  •neiil  chmctci  ftmod  in  bin  •  owdlil  ntp- 
porter.  He  died  Jmo.  36,  1878,  in  FqratUvilla,  N.  Y. 
See  ApfiiebM'tAmaui  Qnlop.  1878,  p.  MO. 

Hoble,  Mark,  an  Eai^  dlTin^  me  bom  ibout 
(be  middle  of  tbe  IStta  oenttny,  and  flooriibed  tram 
1784  M  rector  of  Banning,  in  Kent,  where  be  died, 
Hay  26, 1827.  He  pobUahed  Memoin  qftke  Houte  of 
Medici  (1797),  Uvet  of  ff^fuA  R^iddei  (1798), 
and  other  seciilar  htBtorical  works.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Aotiquariea  and  a  contributor  to  the 
A  rckaoiogia.  Sea  Aj^lctmi't  AmmU  Cgetop,  WTt,  p. 
5M. 

IVobla,  Oliver,  an  American  divine  of  aome  note, 
was  bom  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  about  1742,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  GoQegc^  cbus  of  1767.  H»  waa  otdiUned 
to  the  woriiof  tbeministiy  in  17fi^  and  became  pastor 

of  the  Congregational  Ghnrch  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  where 
he  remained  until  1761.  In  1762  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  paatorate  at  Newbury,  Haas.,  and  in  1788  resigned 
this  place  to  accept  the  same  position  at  Newcastle, 
N.  H.,  where  he  labored  until  his  death  in  1792.  He 
published  a  diaoouiee  on  Church  ifurie  (1774),  and  on 
The  Botkm  Mimaen  (1776). 

Noble,  Sunnel,  an  English  Swedenboi^an  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  London  in  1779.  In  bis  early  Ufe  he 
jmusticod  cngmving,  and  eamed  quite  a  iqratation  for 
wtistie  flkiU.  Brmigbt'lo  a  knowledge  <^  Sw«denbor^ 
gianism,  he  became  a  most  enthusiartic  adberrat  and 
•drocale,  and  about  1820  entered  the  ministry.  He 
preached  with  much  succesa,  but  is  noted  cepecudly  by 
hia  writings.  He  died  in  18S8.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Tht  Plmarg  In^piraiitm  of  ike  Scripbtrm,  tatd 
(is/Vjitcqrf9f^MeirC\m«iof<tfM(Lond  The 
nutbor'e  object  is  to  meet  the  objections  n^ed  against 
the  (Uvioe  origin  irf  the  sacred  Tolome.  The  worli  con- 
sists of  dx  lectures,  greatly  enlarged;  originally  deliv- 
ered at  Albion  HaU,  London.  iJke  other  Sweden  bo  r- 
gian  writers,  he  contends  for  a  double  sense  of  God's 
Word,  fomided  on  the  immutable  relations  of  things 
natural  to  things  spirituaL  A  subeequent  publication 
nf  hia,  entitled  An  Appeal  in  b^fqf  the  DoetriMt  of 
the  New  ChunA  (2d  ed.  1888),  is  made  up  of  another 
ouurse  of  lectures,  embodying  pretty  much  the  same 
views.  He  also  published  Important  Doctrines  of  the 
CkrieAm  Rtligum  (1846, 8vo) :— Divine  Late  of  the  Ten 
CiunmandmenU  (1848,  8vo)-^Book  of  Judgei  (1866, 
8vo) : — a  volume  of  his  Semumi  (1848)  and  a  volume 
of  LeOurei,  and  translated  into  English  Swedenborg's 
Beaem  and  ffelL   (J.  H.  W.) 

Nobleman  is  the  rendering  of  the  A.  Y.  at  John 
iv,  46,  of  0atn\tK6s,  which  ia  BDmewbat  various  in  sig- 
nitioaUai :  1,  descended  from  s  king ;  2,  one  belonging 
to  the  court;  8,  a  soldier  of  t^  kuig,  in  which  sense  it 
often  occurs  in  Josephua.  The  second  rigniOcation 
seems,  however,  to  be  the  prevalent  one;  and  the 
(ireek  interpreters  also  fav^r  it.  See  Robinson,  ^.-T". 
Lex,  B.  V.  MUnter  found  it  likewise  in  inscriptions. 
The  Syriac  has  here  "a  royal  servant;"  the  Ethiopic, 
"a  royal  house-eervant."  This  person  was,  therefore, 
pnibabJy  of  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  reigned 
o\-er  Galilee  and  FUtM  (Tboluck,  Gtnunentar  mm 
Johan.  iv,  46).  Some  writers  have  conjectured  that 
this  "nobleman"  was  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  whose 
wife  afterwards  became  an  attendant  on  Jesus  (Luke 
viii,  8),  and  is  thought  to  have  been  converted  on  this 
occasion ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence, 

Noooa,  a  fidse  god  of  the  ancient  OothB,G«l«i,  etc 
He  ia  the  same  as  Neptune  of  the  Oreeks,  and  waa  sup- 
posed to  prasde  ov»r  the  aea.  Wonnins  rdates  that  in 
sitme  paits  of  Denmark  they  call  htm  Ifiehen,  and  pre- 
tended that  he  appeared  som^imee  in  the  ee«  and  in 
deep  rivers,  like  a  sea>monst«  having  a  human  head, 
especially  to  those  unhappy  wretches  who  were  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  cbowned.  They  said  likewise 
that  persons  drowsed,  being  taken  «at  of  the  water, 


were  found  to  have  their  noaea  red,  as  if  soow  one  had 
squeezed  their  Daces  and  sucked  the  blood,  which  they 
ascribed  to  JVbooo.  See  Brangbton,  fiA^JM^^soM, 
a.v. 

Nocetl.  CABti^  an  Italian  litterateur,  waa  bom 
about  1696  in  PontremolL  Admitted  among  the  Jes- 
uits, be  taught  theok^  in  the  Roman  College,  and  in 
1766  became  coadjutor  of  P.  Turano  in  the  functions  of 
penitentiary  of  St.  Peter  and  examiner  of  bishopa.  He 
«»ltivst«d  with  auooesB  Uriin  poetry,  and  bdd  rdMions 
with  sevcfal  aavans  and  Ua^nttenn  of  his  time:.  He 
died  in  Bonn  in  1768.  Wa  have  of  Us  works,  Ecft^ae, 
printed  with  those  of  Bapin  (Rome,  1741,  8vo)  i—De 
Iride  et  Aurora  boretdi  earmma  (lUd.  1747,  4to) ;  this 
edition,  given  by  Boacovicb,  has  been  reproduced  with- 
out the  notes  in  the  Poemntu  didaeealiea  of  P.  Oudin ; 
Roneher,  in  bis  Jfou,  bat  imitated  the  second  of  these 
poems:— Feriliu  vm£eata  0\»i.  and  Lnoca,  176^  2 
vols.);  this  is  a  criticism  upon  the  Hualaffia  CkrUHaaa 
of  P.  Coudna,  a  Dominican  m<mk,  who  bad  declared  wtr 
againat  the  probabilism  and  remissness  of  the  docCrioss 
of  the  Jesuits: — some  Latin  and  Italian  Poeeiee  in  a 
collection  of  the  Academy  of  the  Arcade*.  See  Badik, 
Hitt.  del  Poetee  LatinM  depute  ds  la  Senaieeameei  Tin- 
boMshi,  Storia  deUa  letter.  Ani— Hoeto,  Abm.  Bieg. 
GMraJe,  xxxviii,  166. 

Nootnma  is  the  name  of  a  nighi  service  of  prayer 
anciently  held.  In  the  Romish  &eviaiy  the  Psalter 
is  divided  into  pwtions  OMisirting  of  nine  pealros,  each 
of  which  portion  la  called  a  noetom.  Theae  were  de- 
rigned  to  be  read  at  the  nightly  assemblies  with  other 
services,  appointed  in  order  for  the  various  nights.  The 
nocturnal  services  themselves  were  -derived  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  Christianity.  We  learn  from  Pliny, 
as  well  as  from  Justin  Martyr,  and  other  writers  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  that  the  Christians  in  tboae  times 
of  persecution  were  in  the  practice  of  holding  tbeir  as* 
semblies  in  the  night.  Tertullian  mentions  noetunm 
omroeafMMtet,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  mean  the 
prayers  before  day,  a  kind  of  ordinary  vigils  or  nigbt- 
aasembliee,  betd  before  it  waa  light  The  nightly  assem- 
blies of  Christians  were  common  at  that  time,  probably 
because  they  feared  oppoMdon  in  daytime.  Pliny,  in 
bis  letter  to  Trajan,  says,  "The  sum  of  their  crime  or 
errw  was,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  befim 
it  was  light,  and  to  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ,  m  to  God." 
Afterwards,  when  peneeution  ceased,  tbeae  noetnmal 
meetings  were  continued,  parUy  to  keep  up  the  qiirit  of 
devotion  in  the  ascetics^  or  such  as  had  betaken  tbem- 
selvea  to  a  uricter  life ;  partly  to  give  opportuni^  to 
men  in  buriness  to  observe  a  seasonable  time  for  devo- 
tion ;  and  partly  to  counteract  the  seductive  arts  of  the 
Arians,  who  adopted  these  nightiy  meetings,  and  by 
their  popular  psalmody  on  such  occasions  promoted  the 
spread  of  tbeir  heresy.  In  most  ancient  times  the  noc- 
tums  were  accompanied  by  the  celebratim  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  this  custom  also  was  observed  in  later  times. 
The  nocturne  now  form  part  of  the  Matimt  (q.  v.).  See 
Farrar, £<x^ i>»c(.  b.v.;  Eden,  TheoLDict.  s.v.;  Pal- 
mer, Oriffinei  Litutyicot  >i  262 ;  Proctcv,  Conmentarg  on 
Book  <ifCom»um  Prayer.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Kod  (Heb.  id.  Til,  jM'  [mo  betow] ;  Sept  Sail), 
the  land  east  of  Eden  to  which  Cain  fied  after  the  mur> 
der  of  bis  brother  (Gen.  iv,  16).  The  name  is  plainly 
akin  with  the  verb  rtud,  *n3,  tojiee;  and  means  umply 
the  land  <if  exile  or  f^f^  It  were,  therefore,  fruitless 
to  seek  for  a  country  of  this  name  in  Asia,  and  ila  po^ 
tioo  must  depend  oitirdy  upon  tliat  <rfEdcn,  which  is 
uncertain.  Ton  Bohlen,  however,  would  follow  an  in- 
timation of  Hicbaelis,  and  understand  it  as  a  name  of 
India  {Gen.  p.  69),  (Calmet,  s.  v, ;  Schmidt,  SibL  CCo- 
ffraph.  p,  42, 447 ;  RosenmUller,  A  IterthUm.  I,  i,  21S  aq. ; 
Tuch,  Gen.  p.  111.)— Winer,  ii,  166.    See  Caw. 

No'dab  (Heb.  Jfodab',  3ni3,  noUHlfi  BepU  Na- 
lafiami  Tulg-^j^^if,^!^ (jj^niy^iMi  Arab  tribe 
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BMntiooed  only  in  1  Gbron.  v,  19,  ia  tbe  accoaot  of  tbe 
wvoftbe  Raobwiitca,  tbe  Oaditw,  and  the  half  of  the 
tribe  of  lUnaMefa  ^iiMt  tbe  HaguUee  (ver.  9-28): 
'And  tbrv  made  war  with  tbe  Hagaritea,  with  Jetur, 
and  N«9bU^  and  NoAOT  (ver.  19).  In  Gen.  xxt,  1^ 
■ml  1  Chron.  81,  Jetur,  Naphuh,  and  Kedemah  an 
the  laat  three  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  it  baa  been  tbere- 
Sun  Rippoaed  that  Nodab  alao  was  one  of  his  sons.  Bat 
ve  hare  do  other  ntaitioa  of  Nodab,  and  it  has  been 
mnntaed,  ut  tbe  absence  of  additional  evidence,  that  he 
«ae  ■  gnmdaon  or  other  deaoandant  of  tbe  patrianA, 
and  that  tbe  name,  in  tbe  tame  of  tbe  reoord,  was  that 
of  a  tribe  apning  from  aucb  deaoendant.  The  Hagar> 
(tea,  and'Jetor,  Nepbiab,  and  Kodab,  were  pastoral  peo- 
ple, Ibr  the  Keabenitea  dwelt  in  their  tenta  throughout 
alltbe  eaat  [land]  of  Gilead  (rer.  10),and  io  tbe  war  a 
greet  mnllitude  of  cattle— camels,  abeep,  and  anea — 
w«te  taken.  A  hundred  tbonaand  man  were  taken 
priaonera  or  alaio,  so  that  tbe  tribes  must  have  been 
TC17  ntuDenNtB;  and  the  laraelilea  "  dwelt  in  their  stcada 
nadl  tbe  captivity."  If  tbe  Uagaritea  <or  Hagaitoea) 
werc^  as  is  moat  probable,  the  people  who  afterwards 
inhabited  Hejer  [see  tlAGAHKiiBs],  they  were  driven 
southwarda  into  tbe  north-eastern  province  of  Arabia, 
buntering  tbe  moaihs  of  the  Eupbratea  and  the  low 
tracts  suTToonding  cbem  (&nith).  See  Ituraka;  Ji- 
Tint:  Naphisr.  Cabnet  (after  Jerone,  QMSft  Brb.  as 
Lib.  1  Paral^)  baa  anggeated  that  Nodab  ia  another 
name  for  Kkdkmah,  and  this  appears  to  derive  anme* 
probability  from  tbe  fact  that  the  list  in  Genesis  men- 
tions in  order  "Jetur,  Naphish,  and  KtdemaXf  while 
in  Chroniclea  we  have  "Jetur,  Nephish,  and  ?fodab." 
FonCer,  who  edopu  this  view,  advances  another  argu- 
meot  in  ita  fhvor.  He  aaya,  "Tbia  Ishmaelitlsb  tribe, 
agreedde  to  a  vety  gennti  Arab  usage,  being  deeig- 
nsied,  in  the  one  instance  by  ita  patrtmjfwtie,  in  the 
other  by  its  nam  tfe  guerre.  For,  1.  Tbe  rigniflcation 
of  tbe  word  Nodab,  in  the  Arabic  idiom,  is '  the  vibnt- 
tion  of  a  spear;*  3.  The  natives  of  the  coast  of  tbe 
Persian  Gulf,  in  the  viciotty  of  Kadema,  were  famous 
far  the  manufacture  of  spears;  and,  8.  Nodab  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  the  anUior  of  tbe  Kam&t,  a 
writer  of  tbe  lUh  century,  as  a  then  existing  Arab 
tribe"  (Geogr.  of  Arabia,  i,  814  sq.).  Tbia  reasoning 
is  aearoely  condndve;  but  there  is  at  least  smne  |wab- 
aUBqr  m  the  theory  ^Utn).  SeeAKAsu;  Ishhabu 

Ko^S  (Nmt),  tbe  Gnsdaed  fiimi  (Tob.  ii>,  18;  Matt. 
xxiv,S7,88;  Luke  tit,  86,  xvil,  ^ cf  tbe  DtOM  ot 
the  patiUnh  Moah  (fl.  v.). 

SI06,  Mabc-Ajitoixi  dk,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bora  of  noble  parentage^  in  April,  1734,  in  the  ch&tean 
de  la  Gremenandifer^  now  commune  of  Ste.  Soullc 
(Chaiente-Inferieure),  and  was  educated  m  Paris,  where 
be  studied  theology  tn  the  Sorboniie.  On  leaving  his 
Eccntiate,  be  became  sncoearivdy  grand  vicar  of  Albi, 
then  of  Bonen,  under  M,  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  arch- 
bishop of  one  after  the  other  of  these  tSoeeses,  and  in 
Oct,  1756,  abb^  commendatory  of  Smone,  in  the  diocese 

.^ich.  Sent  in  Hay,  1762,  to  the  general  assembly 
of  tbe  clergy  of  France,  U.  de  No^  was  called,  Jan.  6, 
1763,  to  tbe  Uahopric  of  Lescar,  and  consecrated  June 
12  fcilowii^.  This  seat  gave  bim  the  presidencv  of 
tbe  suica  of  Beam  and  the  title  first  counsellor  to 
the  FsriiaaMfic  oi  Pan.  He  r^rded  bis  revenues, 
wbidi  amomted  to  87/100  Hvreis  aa  tbe  patrimony  of 
tbe  poor;  and  diacriboted  then  to  tboee  mfortnnately 
ndaeed  to  extreme  poverty  by  the  eflbot  of  a  terrible 
epiBDoty.  He  then  opened  two  boxea  one  for  those 
vbo  ooold  give,  the  other  for  those  who  could  only  lend, 
md  pot  80,000  Uvres  in  the  first,  and  16,000  livree  in 
diesBoaod,  Hia  example  was  followed,  and  mtsfortones 
tetdl  human  prudence  could  not  avert  were  repaired. 
Dtpoted  in  1789  to  tbe  8tats»-genetal  by  the  parttente 
Miles  of  Bdam.  be  protested  against.  Ae  itmiion  of  the 
three  orders,  withdrew  into  Us  dioceaa  as  aoon  aa  be  be- 
fimd  the  inatmetioM  of  Ua  coBstitiiania  wm  cou^NtQ- 


mised,  and  waa  iwt  a  party  of  the  Ctmstjtnent  AaaemUy. 
Soon  tbe  aeat  «t  Leaor  was  suppressed,  and  a  Benedic- 
tine, Baithtflemi-Jean-Baptiate  tiaoadvn,  professor  of  lit- 
erature in  the  College  Pau,  was  omseerated  bisbop  of 
the  Lower  Pyreneea,  where  Lescar  is  sitaat«d,jiiid  tbe 
bishopric  waa  fixed  at  Oleron.  M.  de  Noe,  who  had  not 
left  Leecar,  protceted  against  thia  innovation,  and,  yield- 
ing to  violence,  passed  into  Spain,  The  war  constrained 
him  to  leave  St  Sebastian,  where  he  had  found  an  asy- 
lum, and  to  aeek  refuge  in  En^and.  In  1801  he  re- 
signed his  see,  in  order  to  fiidliute  tbe  exeeutimi  of  the 
oompaet,  and  on  bis  return  to  France  was  nominated, 
April  9, 1802,  to  the  bishopric  of  Troyea.  His  concil- 
iatory spirit  bad  already  caused  all  differences  to  cease, 
and  to  rally  all  hearts  in  thin  diocese,  when  death  re- 
moved bim,  SepL  22, 1802.  llie  third  day  previous  to 
his  decease,  we  learn  that  Bonaparte  had  d^gnkted  bim 
to  Piua  VII  for  tbe  cardbalsh^).  The  enk^  of  U.  de 
No<  waa  proposed  to  the  concourse  by  tbe  Museum  of 
Tonne,  arid  tbe  Academical  Society  of  Aube  united, 
which  decreed  the  prise,  in  1604,  to  Luce  de  Laiicival, 
and  the  second  premium  to  H,  Humbert,  Btshup  NotS 
loved  letters,  and  cultivated  tbem  with  success ;  he  un- 
derstood Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  bad  studied  thoroughly 
the  great  models  of  antiquity.  It  was  to  them  that  be 
owed  much  elegance  of  style  and  purity  prevalent  in 
the  few  writings  he  has  left,  among  which  are  a  Di$- 
court  pionotmced  at  Ancb  in  1781  for  tbe  distribution 
of  the  standards  of  the  dragoons  of  the  king's  regiment, 
commanded  by  U,  de  Viella,  hia  nephew,  in  the  absence 
of  M.  de  Lalayette,  who  was  then  in  America,  Thia 
discourse,  tilled  with  patriotism,  u  a  homileticai  master- 
piece;—Z>ucoifn  Mr  rHatJuturde  rJ^fHte (l788,limo). 
It  had  been  composed  to  be  pronouuoed  at  tbe  general 
assembly  the  clergy  of  1785;  but  it  was  known  to 
contain  ringular  ideas,  and  in  it  was  the  quesliw  of  ■ 
i-enouiWfenMn/  de  la  direction  de  la  grn/iliti,  of  a  aotrpeov 
i-ipne  de  Jitut  Chri$L  This  doctrine,  although  clothed 
with  seducrive  colors,  approached  too  near  millenarian- 
ism ;  and  H.  de  No^  was  requested  not  to  pronounce 
this diaoonfse.  HisbTotherbaditpriDtedlater,followed 
by  a  Recuril  de  pauagtM  upon  the  intermedial  advent  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  Remarqite*  furnished  hj  P.  Lam- 
bert, a  Dominican,  an  ardent  defender  of  this  system:— 
Traduction  d'un  diteoun  de  Peridis,  preaen*ed  by  Thn- 
cydidcs,  and  insened  in  the  translation  of  Isocrates  by 
abbe  Auger : — divers  Mandanemtt.  The  (Euvru  de  M. 
de  Noi  have  been  collected  (l»nd.  1801, 12mo) ;  and  M. 
Aiiguis  has  given  a  new  and  ounplete  edition  of  them 
(Par.  1818, 8vo).  This  bat  edition  contains  e^ecial^ao 
^ogt  d'Evagorat,  by  laocratea;  an  Extrvdt  dt  r&oge 
det  guerriert  mortt  dune  la  gatrre  du  PUoponiee,  and  iB 
preceded  by  a  SoHee  Metoi-ique  mr  M.  de  Noi.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  in  it  are  not  found  VOraieon  funkhre 
de  Don  PhUippe,  ii^aiU  d'Etpagne,  due  de  Parme,  pm- 
nounoed  at  Paris  in  1766,  a  Paneggriquede  Ste.  Thiriet, 
preached  at  Tonhmsa,  and  a  Sermon  tur  VtamSne.  M. 
deNoriwasmteoftbefbarUshaps  who,  in  I765,reftised 
(beir  adhesion  to  the  acta  of  the  assembly  of  the  clergy, 
on  the  subject  of  tbe  boll  Unigemtas ;  but  he  was  far  from 
faA-oring  Janswism.  See  Luce  de  Lancival,  £loge  de  M. 
de  Noi  (Paris,  1805, 8vo) ;  Anguis,  Notice  hittorique  in- 
troductory to  his  works:  France  pont^ficak, — Uoefer, 
^OBD.  Biog,  Ginirale,  xxzviii,  170, 

No'eba  (No(/3(i),  a  oormpt  Gnedzed  form  (1  Eedr. 
V,  81)  of  the  name  daewhere  given  (Ezra  ii,  48)  aa  Nx- 

KODA  (q.  v.). 

(or  Nowell),  a  word  which  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  old  carols,  is  by  many  supposed  (and  with 
good  reason)  to  be  derived  from  nafoiw,  the  birthday 
ofChrist.  ThewordA'o«fwasBsedaBaciy4rf'jay,aiHl 
was  "sung  at  AmgHn  dning  tbe  eight  dsys  preoeding 
Christmas,"  and  now  the  word  CMriitma$  is  tbos  ex- 
pveaaed  in  the  modem  French  also.  The  Portuguese, 
Irish,  and  Welsh  terms  for  Christmas  evidently,  too, 
oome  from  this  source.  fti^;eBdQ)^Vi|k^Mi^lJ|^tMjI 
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k  very  fnqaently  tned  in  tba  aenH  of  news  or  tidings, 
■tid,  bendea,  WM  nted  aa  a  "JoyAil  cxdamalioa  not 
aolutely  coaSned  to  CbriBtmaft."  Th«  fidlowing  linea 
fnoi  "Ane  oompendionB  bookt  of  Qodly  and  SfuriUial 
Sanga,"  aaam  to  ttravtben  thia  intuprelatioa: 

"I  oone  from  Hvrin  to  t«t1 
Tbe  bwt  Howellia  tfau  ever  befell : 
To  joo  tbia  ijrthinga  trew  I  brlog." 

And,  again,  in  a  10th  century  cand : 

"OabrjeU  orhrgh  degmt. 
Cam*  down  man  tbe  IVonyte, 
To  Maaareita  In  OaUlea, 

mth  Nora." 

ChristDiu  etergnuiM,  tlw  lioU?'  and  tlia  Ivy,  tarn  tbe 
aubject  of  many  an  dd  camL  The  **  HoUy  Carol,''  moat 
popular  and  familiar  to  us,  details  at  length  tbe  varioua 
aymbolical  references  this  farwed  evergreot  baan  to 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  the  Lord,  e.  g. : 

"Tbe  hull/  bears  a  berry 

As  red  as  any  blood. 
And  Mary  bore  sweet  Jesns  Cbriit 

To  do  poor  alDDers  eood. 
Tbe  holly  bears  a  prtckle 

As  sharp  as  any  ihoru, 
And  Marr  bore  sweet  Jestis  Christ 

Ou  Cbnelmaa  dsj  In  ihe  moru." 

SeeCHBimiAs;  Nativity. 

.  NoSl,  a  French  clergyman  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
Churcb,  flourished  aa  abb^  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Angen 
from  1060  uatil  hia  death  in  1096.  It  was  during  his 
government  that  pope  Crban  II  came  to  Angen  and 
consecrated  the  cbnrch  of  St.  Nicholaiw  At  the  time 
abbd  Noel  was  near  the  end  of  his  Ufe— he  died  only  a 
few  days  later.  The  authora  of  the  ffutoire  liltirain 
de  la  FntMx  attribute  to  Juhd  d'Artins,  abbd  of  La  Cou- 
ture, in  Hana,  a  Hittoire  des  miraclet  de  scnnt  Nicolat, 
tnshop  of  Myre,  a  considerable  fragment  of  which  is 
found  in  No.  498  of  the  HSS.  of  St.  Germain.  Thia  at- 
tribotion  ia  erroneous,  and  the  work  ought  to  be  attrib- 
lOedtoabb^  NofiL  Some  extracts  from  the  MSw  of  St. 
Germain,  puUiahed  in  the  Gallia  CkrittiatKij  clearly 
demonstrate  it  aa  his  work.  See  Hut.  lin.de  la  Fnmct, 
L  viii ;  Gtdiia  ChrisL  L  xiv,  col.  478,  670,— Hoefer, 
Abur.  8ioff.  Ginirale,  xxxviii,  173. 

Noel,  Baptfat  Wrlothesley,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
English  diasendng  dirine,  was  bom  in  July,  1799.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Gerard  Noel-Noel,  bart., 
and  the  baionesa  Barham,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  with  dtetinc- 
tion  in  19!i6.  Having  been  ordained  to  tbe  priesthood 
in  the  Church  of  En^imd,  be  was  appointed  one  of  tbe 
chiplaina  to  the  queen,  and  became  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Chapd,  Bedford  Row,  London.  He  soon  secured  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  popuUw  and  influential 
ministers  in  England,  and  liis  name  was  identified  with 
almost  every  Christian  movement  of  the  time.  About 
the  year  1S48  Hr.  Noel  Iwought  himself  to  accept  the 
tmmeraion  theoiy;  and  hb  decided  dieaent  from  the 
views  inculcated  by  the  Church  of  England  on  baptism 
caused  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  that  Churdi. 
He  was  publicly  immersed,  and  Joined  the  ministiy  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  About  this  time  he  published  his 
Euay  on  Ike  Union  of  Ike  Church  mid  State,  and  also 
thU  on  Chriitiaa  Baptitm,  defending  the  step  which  he 
bad  taken.  In  1869  he  retired  frmo  his  pastoral  duties 
of  the  John  Street  Chapel,  London ;  but,  despite  bis  ad- 
vanced years,  engaged  actively  in  evangelistic  labors, 
and  became  <Hie  of  the  founders  and  prtnnoters  of  the 
Midnight  Mintion.  He  was  ever  thus  buitily  engaged  in 
promoting  Christian  labors.  Indeed  his  zeal  for  rdigion 
never  flagged.  He  died  Jan.  20, 1878.  As  a  preacher  he 
was  fervent,spiritna], tender;  and, although  his  address- 
es were  extempwaneoufi,  his  flow  of  thought  was  clear 
and.  cooaistent.  Hia  eloqoenoe  always  attracted  laige 
■odienGes.  Of  bis  personn^  Dr.  Sterena  thoa  wrote  in 
LeOert  from  Eurvpe:  "His  (i.  e.  Noel's)  features  are 
very  i^metrical,  and  present  a  really  beautiful  profile. 
He  ia  ooc  veiy  dericat  ia  hia  appeanutoe. . . .  He  hai 


light  hair,  Ugbt-Uue  eyea,  and,  In  fine,  the  genetai  as- 
pect of  a  good  rather  diaa  a  great  man,  .  .  .  Baptfat 
Noel  ia  one  of  the  batt  and  most  agreeidile  men  1  have 
mat  in  Eniope."  Of  hia  preaching.  Dr.  Tvng  ei^  in 
ReeoUeetiomt  of  Eit^ami  (1847X  p.  542 He  is  certainly 
a  moat  interesting  and  delightful  preacher;  altogedier 
extemporaneous;  mild  and  persuaaive  in  bis  numier, 
yet  auffidendy  impressive,  and  aoraetimea  powerful, 
haviiV  a  very  dear  and  consistent  flow  of  thought; 
decidedly  evangelical  in  doctrine,  though  less  deep  and 
instructive  in  doctrine  than  I  had  expected."  Bemdea 
the  publications  already  mentioned,  Hr.  Nod  hraught 
out  IfoUe  of  a  Tour  throvgk  Jrekatd  (1837) :— Sctinmm 
OM  the  Firtt  Five  Cmturiet  of  ihe  Church  (1839)  i—Ser- 
mons  ON  the  Uwmeeried  (1840)  i—Ckrittiam  Minioia  to 
Beathm  LmdM  (1842)  -.—SerTwnt  on  Segemeraiiam  (1843) : 
—Cat*  o/tke  Fnt  Ch»ixk  <ifSeotlamd  (1U4):— Jfedi/a- 
fisaa  M  Sidaim  and  Old  Age  (6th  ed.  1846) :— Pnfca- 
font  Thoa^  m  Aiyaw  (Sd  cd.  1846):— JTmsmA.-  JSer- 
BioM  on  Itaiah  ( 1847)  i—NoUt  of  a  Tour  im  SmtserUatd 
(1847)  i—In/atU  Pi^  (4th  ed.  1848)  i—Sermoiu  at  St. 
Jama^e  and  WhUehall  Chapd :  ChritHan't  FostA,  Hopf, 
and  Jog;  Goepel  of  the  Grace  of  God  (1849)  i—EMog  om 
External  A  el  ofBaptimm  (1850)  ^— CAnMcntily  comparM 
with  UmtarioKiam  Lttlen  to  Faramt  tm  tie 

Church  of  Rome  (1862)  i—Notee  of  a  Taw  m  the  Fnilvs 
ofPiedmMA  (ISbb) -^Eeiay  om  Ihe  Duty  of  O^ftiakmrn 
to  the  Hi)KHB  (Hi68):— Freedom  and  Slaifery  im  the 
United  Stafei  ^  America,  and  RrbMicm  m  Ammca 
(1868):— and  Com  of  George  William  Gordom,  of  Jn~ 
maica  (1866).  See  the  Lomd.  Qh.  Rev.  Ixxviii,  $82, 
404;  N.r.£ocUt.Mag.xw\,iir7i  Eeeiee.  Rev.  *A  ed., 
xxvi,  640 ;  Brit,  See.  Feb.  1849;  Interesting  inform 
mation  respecting  the  pulpit  ministratioiis  and  philan- 
thropic labors  of  this  excellent  man  wiU  be  found  in  the 
MetropoliL  Pulpit  (1889),  ii,  86-69;  Pen  Pietttra  of  Pop. 
EngL  Preachert  (1852),  p.  56-81 ;  Fish,  P»lpit  Etogwemee 
o/Me  19tA  Con!,  pi  641,  642.  (J.ILW.) 

Noel,  Fran90ia,  a  Belgian  Jesuit  miaeionary,  waa 
bom  in  1661  at  Helstrud,  in  Haloanlt.  In  1670  be  en- 
tered the  order,  and  in  1684  was  sent  to  China^  where 
be  spent  the  greater  part  of  hia  life.  He  went  twice  to 
Rome  to  confer  oo  the  aul^ect  of  Chioeae  oetenicoies. 
The  last  years  of  hia  life  were  qient  at  lille,  where  he 
died  in  1729.  He  wrote  Ohiervatumee  tmalhematica  et 
phytica  M  India  et  China  facta  oA  anno  1684  uegne  ad 
annum  1708  (Prague,  1710, 4to); — Sinemia  imperii  daa- 
nc*  rt,  munrum  advUorum  echola  immuiabiie  wtedinm, 
Liber  tentaUiarvm,  Menciui,  FiUalit  olieervantia  et  par- 
ptUoitcm  tchola  e  Siitico  m  Latinum  tntdueti  (ibid.  171 1, 
4t«;  transL  into  French  by  PluqueU  Paris,  1784-86,  7 
volB.18mo);  a  rather  diffiiae  translation  oftlie  <3iiDear: 
—Pl^otot^aa  Simea,  etc.  (Prague,  1711, 4to};  the  au- 
thor repreeents  Chinese  doctrines  as  dosely  resembling 
Christianity:  —  VUa  Jem  Chritiii  EpiMola  Mariana 
(often  reprinted) ,  and  Vka  S.  IgnatU  de  Loyola,  togeth- 
er, under  the  title  of  Opuacula  poetiea:—Theologiin  P. 
Frandtei  Suarea  tumma,  to  which  is  Joined  an  abridg- 
ment of  LeaduA  De  jnttHia  et  jure,  and  of  Sanchey'a 
De  Matrimauo! — MemoriaU  circa  veritatein  fadt,  ad 
tnmtitnr  decretum  A  lexandri  VII,  editum  die  28  Martii, 
1656  (it  is  translated  into  French  in  the  Lettrea  ed\fi- 
uR/et),etc.  SeeGocthal8,i>cfKru,iii,231;  Baker,AiEi^ 
olhigue  dee  icrivaiae  de  la  Compagme  de  Jisus. — Hoefer, 
Nottv.  Biog.  Giniraie,  xxxviii,  173.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Noel,  Oermrd  Thomu,  dder  brother  at  the  Ser. 
a  W.  Noel  (q.  v.),  Was  bora  Dec  2, 1782,  and  was  like- 
wise educated  at  Cambridge  University,  and  became, 
too,  a  clergjrman  of  the  ErtabliAed  Church.  In  1884 
he  was  canon  of  Winchester,  In  1840  he  became  rkar 
of  Bomsey,  whm  he  died,  Felx  24, 1861.  He  is  princi- 
pally known  aa  the  author  of  tbe  bvorite  hynnii "  If 
human  kindneaa  meeta  return,"  which  be  appended, 
with  a  few  others,  to  a  work  written  by  him,  entided 
Avendel,  or  SketdttM  *n  Ilafy  and  Switwerkmd  (Sd  edit 
1818>  a^^m^,^,^^^^^^P^ 
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aad  ffgtmt/ront  the  ffete  Vemo*  of  tie  Chunk  ofEftg- 
trnd  md  otkert,  armcted  and  rtvited  Jbr  PubUc  Wor- 
ikif)  (3d  edit.  1820).  This  oooMrts  of  220  h yarns  and 
mott  of  tbe  PRalms.   Serenl  of  the  hymns  «re  br  Ur. 

iSt*  (S  vob.}  nnr  odiL  IWOX  mA  i1k>  aepuata  Ser- 
warn.  After  bla  death  bit  eeramM  maelted  bi  thmmef 
■l^ietred  with  a  pn&oe  bv  th«  biohdp  at  Oxford  (1868). 
See  Hiller,  3iagen  ami  8ai»gi  of  ikft  Ckmrch ;  P^e- 
SoUfa,  ImtrotL  to  Theology,  p.  H6, 595.    (S.  &) 

Noel,  Leland,  an  Ei^lteh  divine,  and  brother  of 
tbe  pfeoeding  and  of  Baptist  KoeL  was  bom  Aug.  21, 
1798,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  Cook  boly  orden,  and  was  made  vicar  of  Exton, 
Kutlandriiire.  in  1882.  He  bald  this  plaoe  for  lif^  and 
wwabo  made  bonovaiy  <rf  Petaboroagfa  eatbe- 
dnl  in  1850.    He  died  Jan.  5, 1871. 

No«l,  Silas  Maroer,  D.D^  a  Bapdtt  minister, 
nt  bom  in  Essex  Coanty,  Va.,  Aug.  12,  1788.  He 
nudied  medicine,  afterwards  law,  and  settled  to  prac- 
tice in  this  profession  at  Louisrille,  Ky.  In  1811  he 
iwned  his  attention  to  theology,  and  was  finally  or- 
d«ned  in  181S  as  pastor  of  the  (^urch  at  Kg  Spring, 
Woodfiml  Coanty,  and  aftarwards  took  chaige  of  the 
Chaieh  at  Fiankfort,  T>nring  bts  mit^stty  there  he 
WIS  iosmmeatal  in  establishing  a  number  of  churches 
in  the  acfjacent  country.  In  1888  he  became  pastor  of 
tbe  Chareb  in  Lexington.  In  1818  he  bad  the  honor 
la  be  appointed  rircuit  judge  of  tbe  Fourth  Judicial  Dis- 
uict,  m  which  be  resided.  Dr.  Noel  all  his  life  greatly 
exerted  Umadf  in  behalf  of  misriom,  ministeriiJ  edu- 
eaiisD,  AAiean  eolMiizatioD,  and  was  the  original  pro- 
jector of  the  Baptist  Education  Sode^  of  Kentucky, 
uT  which  he  was  preudent  for  several  years.  He  died 
HiT&,1839.  SecSfvagne,  JiMuJli^tAeJBier.i>H^, 
Fi,  G27. 

Noell,  Eownt  P.,  a  Prert>yterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Niffth  Carolina  in  1604.  ■  His  parents  removed  to 
Teonessec^  and  gave  him  such  an  education  as  that  aec- 
tiuQ  of  couuUiy  'aflurded.  He  studied  theology  in  the 
UtuoQ  Thetdogical  Seminary  at  Idarysville,  Tenn.,  and 
VM  licensed  and  ordained  as  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Jas- 
per County,  Tenn.,  in  1833.  In  1836  he  accepted  a  call 
to  ibe  Church  in  Knoxville,  III. :  in  1837  removed  to 
Gdanbta,  Ho.,  and  tbence  to  Bocheport,  where  he  had 
disrge  of  a  selwol,  but  sickness  unfitted  him  for  active 
Bsefulnest.  He  afterwanls  moved  to  the  South-west, 
and  kicated  in  Bolivar,  Folk  County,  Mo.  He  was  the 
fat  Pnsbyteiiao  minister  who  preadied  eonth  of  the 
Oisge.  H«  ffiganiaed  a  Church  near  Bolivar,  and  one 
tventy-Ave  miles  distant,  in  Green  County,  near  Spriug- 
lidd,  to  which  charges  he  preached  for  about  four  years, 
Mffeiing  all  the  privations  incident  to  a  life  of  poverty 
in  s  new  settlemenL  Daring  this  time  be  received 
Km  little  aid  from  tlie  Home  Uissionary  Society.  At 
kagth  be  moved  with  bis  fiunily  to  Ray  County,  and 
pmcbed  to  tlwPfaini  Grove  Church.  InlSGOhemoved 
to  Tny,  Linodn  Coonty,  and  continued  to  labor  there 
utii  his  death,  March  2*2,  1864.  Mr.  NoeU  possessed 
giMd  naiond  and  acquired  abilities,  and  a  simple  and 
imtnictive  manner  of  presenting  the  truth.  iSee  Wil- 
*»,  Prttb.  Bui.  A  tmmtac,  1865,  p.  112.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Roitiana  is  the  name  of  the  followers  of  Noftut 
(4.V.).  Tbey  affirmed  that  thdr  founder  was  Moses, 
■d  that  his  broCbcdr  was  Aaitn,  and  taught  that  Christ 
waa  the  Father  himaelf,  and  that  tbe  Father  was  begot- 
tn  and  aoflered  and  died.  See,  however,  for  details 
As  artids  Nosnm*  and  compare  the  articles  Moro- 
ranrras  and  AirrrTBiKiTABtAin. 

Koetiis  or  IToetltia.  a  Christian  philoeopher  of 
the  3d  centDry,  noted  as  the  (bunder  of  a  heretical  body 
^  Chriatiam^  moooiihyntic  in  tendency,  was  a  native  of 
An  Minor— Hippolytos  {R^,  ix,  1 1)  says  of  Smyrna ; 
«1  n  myt  Epiptaaniaa  (in  a§mip^  I,  H,  II),  but  in  the 
My  sf  his  woric  {Bmr.  lik  IvU)  aaya  he  is  of  Ephesns. 
h  a  pnbabUitr  Moatoa  was  a  aativa  of  Epbesus  and 


a  pre^yter  of  Smyrna,  In  his  early  life  he  was  one  of 
tbe  most  prominent  advocates  of  the  Patripassian  her- 
esy. In  his  views,  which  be  pubUshed  aboat  A.D.  200, 
he  appeals,  like  Ptaxeaa,  to  Rom.  ix,  5,  where  Christ  is 
called  the  one  God  over  alL  Being  called  upon  to  de- 
fend hia  doctrine  before  a  eonneil  of  {Hestiyten  at  Smyr- 
na be  denied  or  evaded  the  chaige;  bat  presently,  en- 
coaraged  by  gaining  ibotft  ten  associates,  he  cq>enly 
maintained  the  doctrine  ebarged  to  him,  and  on  a  sec- 
ond summons  befoie  the  synod  avowed  it,  and  claimed 
that  it  enhanced  the  glory  of  Christ,  He  was  excom- 
municated, and  then  gathered  foUowera,  and  formed  a 
sebod  for  tbe  propagation  of  his  opinions ;  shortly  after 
which  be  died  (Hippoly  tua,  Di$c.  against  Noetua ;  Epi- 
phanius,  Bar.  lib.  Ivii).  The  author  of  Pradatisuttiit 
states  that  be  was  condemned  also  by  TranquiUus, 
bishop  of  tbe  Chakedonians  in  Syria  {Preadfi$t,  Bar, 
xxxvi).  From  what  Epipbanius  wd  Theodoret  say,  it 
seems  that  the  manner  in  which  Noetos  made  Christ  to 
be  both  tbe  Father  and  tha  Son  baa  been  understood 
by  the  and«it%  and  tbe  modems  too^  in  a  worse  sense 
than,was  necessary.  For  th^  tell  as  that  Noetus  !»• 
Ueved  tbe  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  one  and  the  smie 
person ;  that  this  person  bore  the  tiame  of  Father  before 
he  connected  himself  with  the  man  ChriM:,  but  took  tbe 
title  Son  after  bis  union  with  the  man  Christ;  so  that 
he  could  be  denominated  both  tbe  Father  and  the  Son, 
being  tbe  Father  if  viewed  in  himself  and  apart  from 
C%riB^  bnt  bong  the  Son  if  viewed  as  coupled  with  the 
man  ChrisL  From  this  expoaition  of  bis  views  con- 
sequences are  fVeqnently,  and,  as  we  think,  unjustly 
drawn  which  are  discreditable  to  tbe  reputation  and 
talents  of  Noetus;  though  his  sjrstem,  so  far  as  it 
can  now  be  ascertained  from  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, was  tbia :  1.  Very  explicit  deda rations  of  Scrqit- 
oie  put  it  iMTQtid  all  qnealioa  that,  beaidea  that  God 
who  is  called  the  Father  itf  an  things,  diere  are  ao  poi$, 
2.  Bat  those  who  distinguish  three  pentm  in  Ood  mul- 
tiply gods,  or  make  more  than  one  God.  8.  Therefore 
that  distinction  of  pertont  m  God  must  be  rejected  as 
being  false.  4.  Tet  the  Holy  Scriptures  clesriy  teach 
that  God  vHU  mi  Christ,  and  that  ChriM  teai  the  rapmns 
God,  from  whom  all  things  originated.  A.  To  bring  the 
two  representations  into  harmony,  therefore,  we  must 
believe  that  the  God  who  is  in  Cluist  is  that  snpreme 
God  whom  the  Scriptatca  caD  the  /VieAer  of  mankind. 
6.  This  Father,  in  order  to  bring  relief  to  fallen  men, 
procreated  from  tbe  Yligin  Haty  a  man  tree  from  all 
sin,  who  in  a  peculiar  sense  is  called  tbe  Son  of  God. 
That  iwm  the  Father  so  united  with  himself  as  to  make 
of  himself  and  the  Son  bnt  one  pertm.  8.  On  account 
of  this  union,  whaterer  befel  or  occurred  to  that  Son,  or 
that  divinely  b^otten  vwm,  may  also  be  correctly  predi- 
cated of  the  Father,  who  took  him  into  society  with  his 
person.  9.  Therefore  tbe  Father,  being  coupled  with 
the  Son,  was  bom,  suffered  psins,  and  died.  For  al- 
though the  Father,  in  himself  conridered,  can  neither 
be  bom,  nor  die,  nor  suffer  pains ;  yet,  as  he  and  the 
Son  became  one  person,  it  may  be  said  that  he  waa 
bom  and  died.  10.  For  the  name  reason,  the  Father 
being  present  in  the  Son,  aldiongh  be  lemdna  atill  the 
Fatlwr,  be  may  abo  be  correctly  called  the  Stm.  Ac- 
cording to  HippolytuB,  however,  it  wonld  appear  that 
Noetus  taught  the  truly  appalling  doctrine  that  tbe  Fa- 
ther, tbe  One  Primary  Principle,  suffered  on  the  cross ; 
not  in  the  wsy  in  which  the  catholic  foith  teaches  that 
Christ  suffered,  but  from  a  passibility  attributed  to  the 
Divine  Nature  itadfl  In  statii^  Uie  catludie  doctrine 
that  the  Son  of  God  aoflSmd,  It  is  not  add  that  the 
Word  is  in  his  own  nature  passiUe,  nor  is  it  said  that 
Christ  suSbred  **f«tione,div1nie  natune,"  but  "ratione 
hunuuHD  natune  quai  sola  pasribilis  erst,"  "  But,"  says 
Blunt,  tmly,  "do  not  the  statements  of  Noetus's  doc- 
trine b^n  with  ascribing  pasaibiUty  to  the  Divine  Nst- 
nre  itself?  The  Noetians  advance  statementa  after 
this  manner— that  one  and  the  same  jSod  is  tlwL&Mtor 
and  Father  of  an  things,  AdiUtftbvlMHtfVB^^Um 
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he  appeared  to  jnit  men  of  tAi.  TberaflNte  it  ia  that, 
according  to  tba  ■■me  acoouot,  aa  Meander  a^i, '  there 
ia  one  God  (be  Father,  who  appear*  or  reveala  himielf 

when  he  will,  and  ia  invisible  when  he  will:  he  ia  vtu- 
bte  and  invisible,  begotten  and  unbegoiten ;'  and  we  may 
Slid,  is  mortal  and  immonaL  The  subaequent  state- 
ments, it  is  tme,  refer  these  poutions  to  the  auppoaed 
incarnation  of  the  Father,  but  it  may  be  asked  whether 
that  Buppoeed  incarnation,  with  ita  conseqaenoea,  la  not 
in  accordance  with  a  presuppoaed  atttibale  of  paaribility 
in  the  Deity  Ueelf."  Thia  charge  seema  reaa(H)aU«,t«a) 
when  we  conrnder  that "  on  no  other  suppoaition  can  the 
derivation  of  Noetianistn  from  the  doctrine  of  Heraclei- 
tuabe  made  good,  a  derivation  which  Hippolytua  insists 
upon  veiy  strongly.  The  original  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse Ueradeitua  believed  to  be  living  ethereal  fire,  aelf- 
kindled  and  aelf-extingutahed.  In  the  following  pas- 
sage be  awerted,  as  Hippolytoa  states,  that  the  primal 
world  iaitaelf  the  Demitugfl  and  Creator  of  itaelf:  'God 
is  day,  night,  summer,  winter,  wa^  peace,  saffeit,  fkm- 
uie.'  Noetua  says  that  the  universe  it  divisible  and 
indivisible;  generated  and  ungcneratod;  mortal  and 
immortal;  reason,  eternity,  Sun,  Father,  justice,  Uod. 
In  this  paasage  the  nuuufiBatatioaa  or  developmenta  of 
the  Primal  Principle  in  tbne  are  contraBtad  with  ita 
nature  and  existence  in  eternity.  The  derivation  of 
Noetian  doctrine  from  the  doctrine  of  Heradeitue  will 
scarcely  hold  good  unless  Noetua  be  understood  to  at- 
tribute to  the  Godhead  itself  that  which  Heracleitus  at- 
tributed to  the  Primal  Principle.  Whence,  after  quot- 
ing the  pantheistic  passages  from  Heracleitua,  Hip- 
polytus  atatfld  the  Noetian  doctrine  that,  according  to 
the  same  account,  the  Father  is  unbegotten  and  b^ot- 
ten,  immortal  and  mortal  It  ia  not  to  be  inferred  that 
to  be  unbegotten  and  begotten,  to  be  kummortal  and 
mortal,  was  attributed  by  Noetus  to  the  Godhead  itself, 
independently  of  the  supposed  incarnation  of  the  God- 
head ;  in  short,  that  he  held  the  Father  to  be  visible 
and  passible,  so  that  there  was  required  the  addition  to 
the  creed  which  was  made  by  the  Church  of  Aquileia, 
alBnning  the  Father  to  be  inviriUe  and  impiMiUew  'A 
further  proof  of  this  is  fbund  in  the  twelfth  anathema 
of  the  Synod  of  Sirmium,  A.D.  851,  which,  summoned 
to  deal  with  Fhotinus,  condemned  the  various  errors  of 
the  Sabellian  schotd.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  following  words  were  directed  against  the  Noetians, 
who  were  SabeUiaM  ante  SiMli»m:  *Si  quia  onicom 
Filiwn  Dei  oruddxum  audimB  dealitatem  ^ua  OMnip- 
tionem  vel  pasmbilitatem  ant  demutationem  aut  demi- 
nutionem  vel  interfecUonem  sustinuisse  dicat:  anathe- 
ma sit.'  The  Monarchian  controversy  amae  from  the 
intrusion  into  Christian  doctrine  of  heathen  philosophy ; 
and  the  affiliation  of  Noetua  to  Heraclitus  ia  a  strong 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  asBertion,  In  the  Refutation 
no  notice  is  taken  of  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Discourse,  and  by  Epiphanius,  namdy,  that  Noetus  al- 
leged himaelf  to  be  Hoaea,  and  hla  i»oth«  to  be  AaroD— 
or,  aa  Fhilaater  g^vea  the  awortion,  Eliai;  and  it  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  an  arrogant  oompariaML" 

From  Hippolytua  {Rf/.ixti;  W(wdawotth,ff^aiid 
kit  Affe,  p.  84-91)  we  learn  that  E^MgOTtita,  a  disdple 
of  Noetus,  aided  by  Cleomenes,  a  disciple  of  his  own, 
ditteminated  tiie  heresy  at  Rome  in  the  epiacopate 
of  Zephyrinua,  and  that  Zephyrinua,  an  illiterate  and 
covetous  man,  was  b^oti  into  licensing  Cleomenes  as 
a  teacher,  and  then  became  his  convert.  Irresolute, 
however,  aa  well  as  ignorant — governed  generally  by 
his  successor  Callistus,  who  tried  to  bold  a  balance 
between  the  orthodox  and  heretics,  but  acted  upon 
now  by  Cleomenea,  now  by  Sabellius — Zephyrinus  was 
swayed  to  and  fro.  There  waa  an  endleas  conflict  and 
confusion  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  long  epia* 
aqMM  (aae  l[iliaan,/<al.  CAriff.  I,  i,68,ed.  1867). 

The  dme  at  which  Noetua  fbrmed  bia  hcntifial  adwol 
at  Smyrna  must  be  gathered  from  this  history,  for  the 
date  assigned  by  Epiphanius  is  clearly  inadmisrible. 
The  tenor  of  the  narrative  of  Hippolytua  leads  to  the 


coneluaioD  that  Zephyriooa  fell  into  heresy  some  time 
b^m  his  death,  which  was  in  JLD.  S19.  Allowance 
mutt  be  made  fbr  the  aoiiM  of  ^ligonna  and  Cleonenes 
before  Zephyrinus  joined  them,  and  for  that  of  Epijiio- 
nus  alone.  Consequently  the  establishment  of  the 
Noetian  school  may  be  well  placed  at  A.D.  20&-2I0; 
and  Praxeas,  who  came  to  Rone  in  the  time  of  Tictor 
(A.D.  m-m),  wis  probably  one  of  the  eaxly  dia- 
dplea  (rfKoetna.  Ft^  CalUztni^too,waagnU^  of  the 
Noetian  hen^,  for  he  tan^  riv  Xiyw  oMf  tbvt 
viiv,  avjvv  Kai  warifto,  ivofiam  ftiv  (jSvai)  KoXoifu- 
vov,  ?v  Si  uv,  nnv/ia  ^uupfrov.  The  one  per- 
son is  indeed  nominally,  but  not  in  esseooe,  divided 
(Iv  Tovro  irpoounriiv  Iniofum  (dir  fuptZotuvov,  oiaia 
i'o6).  Father  and  Son  are  not  two  Gods,  but  one ;  the 
Father,  as  such,  did  not  suffer,  but  he  "  suffered  with" 
the  Son  {Phiiot.  ix,  12:  rof  wanpa  9VttKtwov^ivai 
Ttf  tfift  od  .  .  .  wtwot&ivm).  It  doca  not  appear  diat 
there  was  any  attempt  to  maintain  the  sect  by  m  sep- 
arate episcopsl  succession;  and  in  Augustine's  time 
the  name  of  Noetus  was  almost  unknown.  See  Hi|v 
pol}rtus,  Servut  contra  htattm  Noeti,  in  Fabricius,  0pp. 
Hippofyti,  ii,  6  eq.;  Epiphanius,  Haret.  lib.  vii,  vol  i, 
p.  479;  Theodore  I,  Hani.  Fabular.  lib.  iii,  c  8;  0pp. 
iv,  227;  Moaheim,  CommaUariet,  ii,  S!0  sq.;  ScbaJi; 
Hittory  of  the  ChritHam  Churck,  i,  291 ;  Neander,  Ch. 
HitL  i,  684;  ejusd.  Doffmru,  p.  164  sq.;  Kill,  On  tkt 
Trvnty;  Ceillier,  Hitt,  des  Avteurs  EccU*.  il,  842  sq.; 
Pressens^,  Dogma,  p.  174  sq.;  Augusti,  Dogm^ngeaA.  pu 
48;  Baur,  DrneingkeiuUhre,  i,  264-2M;  Liddon,  IH- 
vinUg  of  Chritt,  p.  15,  426;  Hagenbacb,  But.  <tf  Doe- 
(rjiM%l,80sq.;  Brit,  and  Far.  Epongd.  Jtat.  Jan.  186S, 
art.  iL   See  NtNtriASs.   (J.  H.  W.) 

No'gab  (Heb.  id.  RU,  aflaak,  as  often ;  SepL  Tfayi, 
Vayi^,  v.r.  Nayai),  the  fourth  named  of  the  children 
bom  to  David  in  Jerusalem  by  other  wivea  than  Bath- 
aheba  (1  Chron.  iii,  7;  ^v,  6).  B.C.  cir.  1040.  He  is 
not  mentioned  in  2  Sam,  v.*   See  David, 

Nogara,  Copncil  of  (CMdUtm  JfogaroSaut),  was 
held  in  that  French  dty  of  Lower  Armagnac  in  1S16, 
by  William  de  Flavacour,  archtnsbop  of  Auch ;  six  bish- 
ops and  the  deputies  of  others  absent ;  five  artidea  were 
published,  of  wbkh  the  third  fortnds  refusing  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  to  persnos  condemned  to  death  who 
deure  iu    See  Labbd,  QmiL  x,  1620. 

Nogaret,  Guillavmb  de,  a  French  etatesDian,  is 
noted  in  eccleuasrical  history  for  his  connection  as 
leader  with  the  coup-d'etat  for  the  dethronement  of 
fopa  Boniihce  VIII.  Nogaret  was  bom  about  1260. 
He  became  chanceUor  of  Fiance  nnder  Philip  the  Fair, 
and  died  in  1318.  The  surprise  and  imprtaonment 
of  the  pope  was  brought  about  Sept  7,  1308,  in  the 
dty  of  Anagni.  Very  recently  Messieurs  Boutaric  and 
Natalia  de  Wailly — two  devoted  historical  atodenta — 
have  tried,  though  in  vain,  to  extenuate  Nogaret'a  act 
of  violence  to  Boniface  by  pointing  out  that  Philip's 
viclwy  over  the  papacy  was  the  reniltant  rather  of  the 
death  of  Boniface  sod  the  padflc  intatiooB  of  bis  suc- 
cessor in  the  papacy,  Bteedict  XI,  than  the  daring  conp- 
de-main  of  Nogaret.  See  the  atiicle  Boxipacb  VIII; 
and  compare  Rome  dti  dauc  Moitdm,  Uardl  16, 1872: 

Nogftil,  Paris,  a  Roman  painter,  was  bom  in  1512. 
He  imitated  the  style  of  Bal&etlino  da  Re^^o,  and 
painted  a  number  of  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  Gallery 
during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.  He  also  exe- 
cuted several  oil-paintinga.  Among  his  principal  works 
is  a  picture  of  Ckri^  Btaring  Au  Crou,  in  the  church 
Delia  Madonna  de'  Monti ;  the  DqioiitioHfrom  the  Croat, 
in  the  Trioitlt  de'  MonU;  and  the  Oirewiicwioit,  in  Sk 
Spirito  in  Saa^  He  died  at  Rcnne  in  1677.  See 
Sfwoner, Biog.  NUf,  o/tks  Fim  ArU,p.6l6. 

Nogaiola,  Isotta,  a  lady  of  Ysrera,  of  a  fitmily 
oeldmted  for  the  wisdom,  pielj,  and  hunly-  o(  ita 
wwnen,  was  bom  in  1428.  She  was  «  great  [diikaophcr 
and  divine,  api^^^ ^^f(gf^)ff^^  «Dd  of  >a 
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An/mm  wpiwlng  all  tbe  on  ton  of  [tol^,  Sbe 
mtk  1  wot  doquent  ipeecb  at  tb«  CDoncil  of  Mantoa, 
mmd  b]r  pope  Piui  II,  that  ■!!  Chrutiiii  princea 
■i^  olB  fM»  a  iMgM  agdnit  the  TariOL  Sbt 
•DM  iMwaw  ffMtlaa  not  onfy  to  Mm,  but  to  hia 
|ndnMr,indiijtt  and  a  Diatogw,  ia  which  she 
AfMHd  «Udi  wai  moot  guil^,  Adam  or  Etc  This 
•rock  wm  pafafctMMl  ufber  bar  death,  aoder  tbe  title  of 
Diabfa  jw  atm  iliiiai  .&>a  jwooapwft, 
ftmim  lalm  aota,  aaif  mm  ai»  mpKeaUi  oomtimlur 
(faiee,Un,4lo),  Boon  liar  woriu  coming  to  tbe 
■gbt  oniiil  Bwaarion,  that  ilfaiatrloaa  patron  oi 
iMtfne  inn  to  taken  with  her  geniua  that  he  made 
t  jtatmj  tram  Borne  to  Vcnoa  porely  to  pay  her  a 
rait  8bt  died  in  1446.  Set  Uam^Vrnxia  JlbiA; 
Tmbttehi,  Sloria  deUa  Ittteratttra  ftaliana,  toL  vi,  pt. 
il  (L  18&;  Gi[«o^n«,  Hiat,  Sttir.  de  PJtaUe,  iii,  447, 666. 
-tioda,A'oar.£M:^<;iainife,uzTiii,199.  (J.N. P.) 

Noliah  (HdK  AbcAoJk',  lltTiS,  ntt;  Sept.  Nwa), 
tbt  buith  in  order  of  Unh  of  the  aoni  of  Benjamin, 
tDibrndftfaluulr  in  the  tribe  orBenjamin(l  Chn>n. 
rm,f).  BXldr.1860.  He  ia  probablj  the  same  with 
fikcHEi  ^Jen.  xlvi,  21)  or  Ir  (1  Chron.  vii,  12).  See 
Jaook 

Vohtmlaiis  ii  the  name  vt  an  ancimt  Hoham- 

nedn  mt,  f<rilnwen  of  Ibrakm  aU/foham,  who,  bar- 
ing md  books  of  phikMopby,  aet  np  a  new  sect ;  and 
iittipBiag  tbtt  he  could  not  sufficiently  remove  God 
fim  bong  the  author  of  evil  without  divesting  him  of 
kb  ponr,  ha  tangltt  that  no  power  ought  to  be  ascribed 
titisdinn^eet  toeril  actjona;  but  this  be  affinned 
ootmy  to  the  ofrftikna  of  bb  Mkmcrs^  who  allowed 
thic  God  amU  do  evil,  bat  did  not,  because  of  its  turpi- 
t[d&  Hohim  and  his  followers  were  among  those  who 
lianed  the  tnineulous  character  of  the  Koran  with  n- 
sf«t  u  atjle  or  eompoaition,  excepting  only  the  pro- 
pfacdcd  pans;  aanrting  that  had  God  left  the  Arabiana 
to  thrir  Bstiial  alnKtiea  they  coidd  hav«  eompoeed 
■ntthiag  mat  only  eqoal,  but  snperior  to  Um  Koian 
ii  dajaan^  method,  and  ihrtty  of  kogiiaga.  See 
fino^ioa,  ffiiC  iif»tt^lim,».v. 
Hair,  JoBX  LB.  See  Immosb. 

Vobhn,  Locm-FBAHVOll  BCartim  imc,  a  French 
(oMaHieal  writer,  waa  bom  at  Sainte-Menebould 
(Vne),  Jme  S,  17K.  After  having  studied  the  bs- 
■nkia  in  the  Lyceum  ot  Rbeinw,  he  went  to  Paris  in 
tad  the  following  year  waa  nominated  professor 
is  (be  Scaaioaiy  of  Sainte-Nicolas-du-Chardflnnet, 
*hmhetai|^  i^elorie.  In  181&  he  went  to  Borne; 
tkm  mdnd  Ibe  pciestbood  iu  Hareb,  1816,  and  fol- 
kwed  with  saeoesa,  during  f<Hir  years,  a  eoorae  of  tiui- 
obgy  ia  tbe  UniTersity  of  Sapience.  On  hie  return  to 
Fnace  be  beeatm  ahooner  of  tbe  Polytechnic  School, 
■ad  omteA  theae  dotiea  until  1826.  At  this  period 
€Ma  X  made  him  inider-tutor  to  hia  grandson,  tbe 
Me  of  Bordeaax.  The  revolution  of  1880  surprised 
ki*  ia  Gsfmai^,  wbeta  be  waa  tnvfUing  for  hit  health. 
OUpd  sosQ  after  to  aeek  a  milder  efinMt^  be  retained 
(■  Rim,  when  dmcii^  two  yean  be  oonseorated  hia 
l«w  to  tbe  stody  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  the 
EUv  Soiptmeifc  Betunuug  to  Prance  in  1888,  he  lived 
dm  ia  scdoaioa,  and  preached  at  some  atations  in 
^«Bt  pari^  of  Paris.  In  1840  M.  Affre,  aich- 
bbip  «f  PMi%  appointed  him  corale  of  Sain^Jaeqoea- 
^»Hs«.Pm;  and  at  Um  eloae  «f  1848  H.  Sibonr  gave 
k»ihe  boMflee  ofStint-Louia^Aittin,  which  he  hekt 
xsnl  bis  death  in  1868.  We  have  of  the  works  H. 
^  XwSsQ,  La  Bible  A  PfkfoKce,  oh  idtloin  <Mgie 
^^AwamHdmNottwit  Teitamat  (?Kin,  1886,  ISmo, 
■d  lenial  other  editiosa)  v—Bitloin  (Arigie  ds  /a  re- 
Mm  Ckrkimme,  ApiOt  rAmmmim  6e  Jinu-Ckritt 
n'm  4be-mnwikwte  tMt  Qlii.  1887,  18mo):  — 
A  g^sfhai,  on  mlnltimplHhm^>tnqueipria 
«  fa  <Mam  de  eampt^m  de  Ckenm  (ibid.  1888, 12mo) : 
~U  Cmmlamr  dw  qfiUffia  H  6e$  malade*  (Ibid.  1886, 
^)>-M«lift  4t  ia  commimk  ^PnUHaU  (1887, 


12mo) :— £kpo«Mm  abrigie  et  prtmet  de  la  doctrine 
CKritiemie  (ibid.  1842, 12mo),  completely  revised  under 
tbe  title  of  £zponewn  da  dogmt$  princ^aac  da  CAns- 
ffmiiaM  (ibid.  18W  and  1868,  ltiaa)i—U  OUAaUmw 
npHqtU  tmse  mfaiitt  de  kvlt  am  OUd.  1858, 12mo)  :— 
CatMuame  pkSotopMqiie,  h  Putage  dee  gau  du  mande 
(ibid.  1860, 12mo).  M.  de  Sacy  gave  a  eulogy  oo  this 
last  work  in  the  Journal  dee  of  April  80, 1861. 
See  iteenM.  Parfib— Horfn,  Abm.  Biojf.  GUa  xxxv^ 
20fiL 

Nola.  This  word  is  used  in  medinval  Latin  to  sig- 
nify a  email  bell,  probaUy  because  bells  were  Siat  in> 
vented  at  Nola,  in  Campania.  Tbe  wind  em^MOKi  ia 
abo  used  In  tbe  same  meaning.  Some  authors  assert 
that  chorch-bells  were  invented  by  PaoUnus,  who  waa 
bisbt^  of  Nda,  in  Campania:  bat  this  is  a  mistake,  as 
we  have  no  mention  of  cfaurch-bells  till  the  commence- 
ment <rf  tbe  7tb  century.  Sabianus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  succeeded  Gregory  tbe  Great  in  604,  is  generally 
regarded  as  tbe  first  pmon  who  apptietl  bells  to  ecclo> 
siaatical  poipoees.  Farrar,  JSeeke,  Dkt,}  £adie,i£Dct!S. 
(SfdojK    See  Bcixa. 

Volll,  Paolos  EmTATius  db,  formerly  MenaAtm, 
a  noted  Hebndst,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
16th  century.  Of  his  eariy  life  nothing  is  known  be^ 
yond  the  fket  ^t  be  was  the  teacher  of  Thomas  Ald<>- 
brandino,  brother  of  pope  Clement  VIII,  whom  be  in- 
structed in  tbe  Hebrew  language.  Tbe  conversadoiis 
which  Aldobrandino  held  with  Menachem  on  these  (>c- 
caaiona  led  the  latter  to  inquire  alter  truth,  and  the  in- 
quiry finally  leaolted  in  hb  baptiam  in  tbe  year  1667, 
on  whtcb  oocadon  be  took  tlie  name  of  nudus  Eueta- 
dus.  He  wrote,  SaJuUxri  dieeont,  ne  quali  ei  conlengono 
li  principali  dogmi  delta  rtligione  eftdt  ChriMiana  (Na- 
ples, 1582),  which  he  dedicated  to  pope  Gregory  XIII, 
and  which  treats  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  necessity  of  the 
coming  of  the  Mesaiahi  etc : — Sacro  eetteaario  (Naples^ 
1S79X  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  Ldgid'fiate.  Bo^des, 
he  wrote  some  other  works  which  are  stiU  in  MS.  Sea 
Bartotoori,  BAliotheca  Rabbimca,  iv,  88 ;  Wolf;  Biblioth. 
ffebr.  i,  769;  iU,  691 ;  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  88;  Kalkar, 
hrad  u.  d.  Khvhe,  p.  72  (Hamburg,  1869);  Jocher, 
A  ttgmaaee  GeleArtat-LexHon,  s.  v.  Henacbem.  (B.  P.) 

Nolde  (or  Noldlns),  CHRisriAif,  an  Icelandic  di- 
vine of  note,  was  bom  at  Hoybya,  in  Sweden,  in  1626, 
donrished  as  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  and  died  at  the  Danish  capital  August  22, 
1688.  Uapnh^\niCoi¥X>rdaiitiaParticiilarum&rao- 
CMdakarimimqii&np<aii*mimdeeliH,qvaoeemruiit 
i»  fmH^  natvra  H  aassiwiPi  varitlaa  oelenditta;  etc 
(Hafh.  1679, 4to ;  2d  and  improved  ed.  by  J.  G.  Tympe 
[Jena,  1784]).  This  ia  one  of  the  books  which  are  all 
but  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Ndlher  Buxtorf  nor  FUrst,  in  their  concordances,  take 
note  of  tbe  parttclee.  Ndde  has  not  only  supplied  this 
deticiaioy,  but  has  also  made  hia  work  a  valuable  lexi- 
con of  tbe  partides,  and  haa  diacossed  ex^tically  many 
passagea  of  Scriptnie.  Home  comment  this  work  as 
of  tbe  highest  importance  to  every  Biblical  critic.  Noldc 
wrote  also  a  Hietory  of  Idumaia,  a  Symtpme  of  Saertd 
ffittory  and  AtOiqukiee,  and  a  Treatiee  on  I^ygic  As 
a  man  N<dde  was  universally  respected  for  his  learning 
and  virtues.  (J.U.W.) 

'  NoUn,  Denis,  an  emdite  Frenchman,  who  was 
mndi  devoted  to  the  study  of  ex^atieal  theology,  waa 
bom  at  Paris  in  1848.  A  lawyerin  the  Pariiamentof 
Paris,  he  eariy  left  the  bar,  and  tttmed  his  atndiea  to- 
wards tbe  Hcdy  Script  orea.  He  bad  formed  a  rich  col- 
lection of  editions,  transUtions,  and  commentaries  of  the 
Kbie;  the  catatogue  was  printed,  and  he  bequeathed  it 
after  his  death  to  the  poor  of  bis  parish.  He  died  at 
Paris  April  10,  1710.  Under  the  anagram  of  N.  Indta 
(Denis  N.),  a  theologian  of  Salamanca,  he  pubUahed 
heUn  ok  torn  propoee  la  maniire  de  wiyw  la  venioH 
Oreeqiu  deeSepUmte,awdee4ehirtieefemtfeeHrfttflfuee 
d^fadUe  (Paris,  1708, 8v«)^giiimitylK^@lg«Sied 
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•Mne  mjlexiom,  hj  PP.  de  Toaroenine  and  Soociet,  in 
th«  Journal  de  TrivoKx  (June,  1709),  to  which  Nolin 
replied  by  Ohtnatiom  (Mine  journal,  Jan.  1710): — 
Jjaa  DmerlatioHt,  f'ww  wr  ks  Bibtea  /VoNfowM,  a 
Puutn  nr  t'idaireiitmml  de  la  LitKrIatiom  taumgme 
de  I'abbi  de  Longueme  et  de*  Lettra  ckouiet  de  Simo» 
lovckanl  U$  mtiquiti*  du  CkalditM  et  let  Eggptieiu  (Par. 
1710,  8vo).  In  the  firat  he  has  done  little  more  than 
abriilge  the  Uutoire  da  tradaciioiu  Franfoues  de  rEcri- 
ture  of  Lallouette,  and  in  the  second  he  examines  a 
«|iieatioa  of  plagtaiiim : — iMtrt*  mr  ia  mimUe  idition 
dee  S^atte,  par  J^Ern.  Cm&r,  Id  the  Jour.  de$  8m. 
(SuppL  Dee.  1710).  See  Hor^ri,  Grand /Met  ifuf.  a.  v. 
—Uoefcr,  JVoHK.  Biog.  GMrak,  xxxTiii,  211. 

NoUn,  Jean  BaptUte,  a  Fiench  engraver  who  de- 
voted faiineelf  somewhat  to  sacred  art,  was  bom  at  Paris 
ill  1657.  He  studied  under  PoiUj-,  aiMi  afterwards  vis- 
ited Rome  for  impiuvenMnt,  where  be  engimved  several 
plates  after  the  great  masten,  among  which  was  the 
■tf  imefe  Iff  the  Lomee,  after  BaphaeL  He  also  executed 
several  plates  in  important  secular  woriu. 

HoUard  Brothera  is  an  anodatioo  of  reUgious 
ptnoM  who  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  dying, 
and  minister  to  them  in  spiritual  things  so  far  as  the  la- 
ity have  this  right  in  the  Roman  Catholic  communion. 
They  do  not  everywhere  go  this  name,  bat  the  same 
drees  nsually  disdnguisbea  them.  They  wear  a  robe,  a 
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■capillar,  and  gray  mantle.  In  many  respects  they 
cloeely  resemble  the  Begitmee  (q.  v.)  and  the  LoUardi 

NoUey,  Richmokd,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Virginia  about  1790;  emigrated  early 
in  life  to  Georgia;  was  converted  in  1806;  began  to 
preach  in  1807,  when  he  waa  reodved  into  confmnee 
and  sent  to  Ediato  Cirenit,  where  he  did  good  service 
among  the  Hlaves;  in  1809  was  stained  at  Wilming- 
ton, X.  C;  in  1810,  at  Charleeton,  S.  C,  where  he  la- 
bored sturdily  in  spite  of  severe  persecution.  In  1812 
he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Tombigbee  countij*,  in 
pursuance  of  which  be  endured  almost  incredible  hard- 
ahips^  and  performed  a  vast  amoonl  of  labor  for  the  aoula 
of  the  half-savage  populatitHi.  "For  two  years  be  ranged 
over  a  vast  extent  ai  oouotry.  preaching  continually, 
stopfung  for  no  obstroctiooe  of  flood  or  weather.  When 
his  borae  could  not  go  oo,  be  shonldered  his  laddte-bags 


and  pwsaad  forward  on  foot  He  took  special  care  of 
the  children  growing  up  in  a  half-tivagc  oooditioo  ovtr 
aU  the  country,  catecbiAng  and  instructiiig  then  with 
the  utmost  diUgeooe,  aa  the  best  means  of  evening  haik 
barism  from  the  settleneou"  (Stevens).  lnl8t4Mdky 
was  appointed  to  the  Attaiupas  (Srcuit,  in  Looinsna; 
was  retuned  to  it  in  1816 ;  and  lost  his  life  from  ezpcw- 
ute  in  fording  a  stream,  Nov.  6,  <A  the  same  year.  He 
was  a  nan  trf" great  bomiltty  and  boliDeaa,  and  of  indd'u- 
igabls  labOT.  His  preaching  was  edifying  and  apiritinl, 
well  suited  to  the  population  among  whom  be  labon^ 
■nd  he  eanied  erwywheie  the  ooorictioa  of  the  tmh 
of  Uw  rdigion  wUcb  be  preached.  See  Himaa  tf 
Confirmee*,  i,  276;  Biofn^kieal  Bhebkea  of  MetMid 
Mimitert,  p.  218 ;  Sumner,  Sketdket  o/Metk.  Mwidtn 
M  the  So^uh,  p.  268;  Stevens,  BieL  of  M^K  Efitebfd 
CAi>nal,v<^iv  (see  Index).    (J.  B.W.) 

Noltenlna,  Joraxn  Armoui,  a  German  Proteaant 
theolc^ian,  was  bom  at  Sparemberg,  in  WestphsUs, 
April  16,  1688.  His  family  had  been  driven  from  Hot- 
land  by  the  peiaecutiona  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  AOtr 
studying  theology  at  Franeckcr  and  Duysfaorg,  he  be- 
came pMtor  in  Hanover  in  1709;  in  1718  be  wassp- 
pointed  professor  of  theology  at  Frankfort-on-lbe.Odcr;. 
in  1720^  cbaidain  to  the  king;  and  afterwards  Chiudk 
counsellor  and  governor  of  the  young  princes.  He  died 
at  Berlin  March  2, 1740.  As  a  court-preacher  KolteniM 
gained  an  enviable  notorie^ ;  as  a  man  be  was  bigblr 
respected  for  his  strai^tfbrwird  and  comsstcnt  wUk. 
He  wrot«,  De  judiciie  ttmelorvm  in  mimJiwi  «(  amytke 
(Bremen,  171^ 4to); — ATgnmaitHm  pro  veriiate  r^igi-' 
onu  CkruHema,  ex  mracviu  dftcenOim  (Frankfv-sd-O. 
1718,  4t«) :— /n  propheHam  Z^kama  (ibid.  1719, 1720, 
4to)  -^Uucellan,  Predigtem  (ibid.  1727, 4to) :— sod  mt- 
eral  articlea  ia  ib»  BibL  BremetuiM ;  among  them  a  can- 
ous  letter,  in  1784,  in  which  be  fpves  an  account  of  the 
ckemieal  miracle  operated  in  BerUn  in  imitation  of  that 
of  St.  Januarins  at  Naples.  See  Hoing,  BeitrSgi  c 
Geirli.  d.  S^fitrm.  Kirekt  ni  BramdraimTy,  i,  60 ;  Chanfe- 
pie,  Ifomem  Diet  Hilt,  ».Y.i  Uaa^  Zli^niea.  Gaici.  iii, 
126.  (J.N. P.) 

Komlanlam.  Sea  AimimitAiia 

Nomlnallam  (fhna  h»L  mmem,  "a  Dan^  is  the 
doctrine  that  general  notuna,  anch  aa  the  notioB  of  a 
tree,  bare  no  realities  corresponding  to  tben,  and  hare 
no  existence  but  as  names  or  words,  and  nothing  ttxm 
(JltttUM  vocit).  Sir  William  Hamiltm  says, "  The  doc- 
trine of  nominalima,  as  it  is  called,  naint^na  that  every 
notion,  conudered  in  itself,  is  singnlar,  but  benenw,  ■■ 
it  were,  goteral,  through  the  intentiaii  of  the  mind  la 
make  it  represent  every  other  rcaembling  notiosk  «r  n» 
tion  of  the  same  daas.  Take,  for  example,  the  tcra 
man.  Here  we  can  call  up  no  notion,  no  idea,  oottt- 
Hponding  to  the  universality  of  the  class  or  term.  Thu 
is  manifestly  impossible ;  for  as  man  involves  contra. 
dictory  attributes,  and  aa  contndicti<ms  cannot  coexist 
in  one  repreaentaUon,an  idea  or  notion  adeqnalc  to  sun 
cannot  be  realised  in  thought.  The  dass  mam  indadfi 
individuals,  male  and  ftnule,  white  and  Ua^  and  ca^ 
per-colored,  tall  and  abort,  fat  and  thin,  sttaight  aai 
crooked,  whole  and  mutilated,  etc. ;  and  the  notioa  of 
the  class  must,  therefore,  at  once  represent  all  and  ikmm 
of  these.  It  is  therefore  evident,  though  the  abeordiri 
was  maintained  by  Locke,  that  we  camtoC  acooDplisl 
this;  and  this  bdng  impossible,  we  cannot  rcpiwnt  tt 
ourselves  the  dam  mam  by  any  equivalent  notion  « 
idea.  AU  that  we  can  do  is  to  call  up  aome  individual 
image,  and  consider  it  as  representing,  tbou^  inade- 
quately representing,  the  generality.  This  we  easili 
do ;  for  as  we  can  call  into  imagination  any  iitdividuat 
ao  we  can  make  that  individual  image  stand  for  any  a 
for  eveiy  other  which  it  menfales,  In  thaae  eaHnAial 
pointa  which  ooDStitute  the  identic  of  the  daa^  Tbii 
opinion,  which,  after  Hobbea,  has  been  in  modtn  tiiMi 
maintained,  among  othen,-by  DeritdcT,  Hoa^  Aden 
Smith,  Campb^iKMl  «^ivid9«^g4€to  aie  not  ealjr 
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tm,  bid  lelf-trkknt.'  The  dodiUM  direcUy  opposed 
til  iKHBinaliBai  ia  denocniMted  rea/jm  (q.  t.),  >nd  must 
be  tnoed  back  to  Plato's  aystetn  of  ideas  [seelDKAUSM], 
or  the  etenul  ud  uMl«p«iidsot  existflDoe  of  gencnl  st- 
u^mM,  fiom  which  the  concrete  etnbodtmente  were 
derived.  There  existed  in  the  divine  mind,  aooonling 
to  tkm,  pettenw,  oMdels,  or  arcfaetypes,  sfter  which 
indinilHli  w«n  tunned.  The  irc^e^rpe  dnde  was 
tke  origin  aS  all  actual  noad  things.  Aristotle  de- 
Bitd  the  ssparaie  existence  of  these  general  funsa,  and 
Md  that  they  ensled  only  in  connection  with  matter, 
or  wtUi  otjeets  io  the  concnte.  The  Stoics  repudiated 
nuvensls  la  both  senses.  The  Aristotelian  views  oon- 
iritued  the  scholastic  realism,  and  prevailed  until  the 
nth  eeatuiy,  when  ■  to  action  took  place  in  favw  of 
lbs  Stsieal  doetrine,  taeeded  by  Roeodin  of  Comi^bgne 
sad  Mid  the  Sophbt,  and  thos  fpive  •  vigocDus  life  to 
the  dectrine  of  nominalism.  The  doctrine  naturally 
naitd  great  consternation  among  the  schoolmen  (q.  v.), 
with  whom  hitherto  sll  that  was  real  in  nature  was 
eoBoeired  to  depend  on  these  general  notions  or  ee- 
neoL  The  leading  object  of  the  schooiroeo  was  at 
Ant  nst  se  nueh  to  atannilMe  «  spirit  of  inqnity  u  to 
vrits  in  dsience  of  the  andent  dogmas  of  the  Chmch. 
Ia  this  capacity  they  andertook  to  show  (1)  thtt  faith 
and  reason  are  not  inconsistent;  or,  in  other  words, 
ittit  all  the  supernatural  elements  of  rerelatioa  are 
miai  truly  rational ;  they  labored  (2)  to  draw  together 
ill  tbe  leveral  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  con- 
tonct  them  into  one  cooristent  ecbeme;  anil  (8)  they 
itianpted  the  more  rigorous  de6nition  of  each  stn- 
fle  dsgBl^  poiotad  oat  the  latiMinle  of  it,  and  invea- 
ligMed  its  rdation  to  tbe  rest  Thto  method  of  dis- 
ranion  waa  extended  even  to  the  most  inscmtable  of 
ID  the  nysteiies  of  faith— the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
I'siiy;  and  some  of  the  scholastics  did  not  hesitate  to 
irpie  that  tbe  truth  of  it  is  capaUe  of  rigorous  demon- 
xnUion  (conp.  Klee,  Gach.  d.  ckrM  LeArv,  pL  ii,  ch. 

n>  The  promulgator  of  noninaUsm,  who  was  a 
thndiBiaa  at  ComfiigDia,  nnderwent  moeh  persecution 
f'T  bis  opinions^  and  was  even  altimately  compelled  to 
KUact  them  aa  inoonststent  wUh  the  doctrine  of  the 
TRBitj,ssttwa8  then  stated,  and  all  who  accepted  tbe 
Muulistic  notions  were  subject  to  much  suspicion  tot 
bcnqr  for  touching  so  serioos  a  question  aa  tbe  Trini^. 
The  leaBstic  oodons  came  to  be  regarded  as  synony- 
Mn  with  ndigiooa  orthodoxy,  and  naminalisn  with 
whetiet  Tbe  controversy  raged  with  greet  vioteooe  all 
ihraogh  (lie  12tb  oentmy.  Boaoelin  argued  boldly  that 
it.  seeocding  to  tbe  current  language  of  the  Church,  the 
«aeoee  of  tbe  Godhead  might  be  spoken  of  as  one  real- 
ity (od  ref),  the  personal  distinctness  of  tbe  three  divine 
brptttaeee  would  be  constructively  denied.  To  view 
tteOodbead  thns  was  (in  Roecelin's  eye)  to  violate  the 
(Mitin  Mtii;  it  waa  equivalent  to  si^ng  that  the 
pams  efthe  Trinity  wen  not  three  distinct  snbeiit- 
wee  (an*  tret  retX  hut  names,  and  nothing  more, 
vithoat  a  counterpart  in  fact.  He  niged,  aocordingly, 
that,  to  avoid  Sabelliantsm  (q.  v.),  tbe  doctors  of  the 
dnich  woe  bound  to  call  the  Father,  Son,  and  H<dy 
*itntdiree  real  Bnngs  (<m  re>)  of  equal  tni^eety  and 
«a.  A  eoondl  bdd  (1092)  at  Striseons  instandy  de> 
Mated  tbe  ODthor  of  these  qwcolationt,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  nothing  else  than  tritMtm  (q.  v.);  while 
AsiriDi,  as  the  champion  of  realism,  took  up  his  pen 
K  write  in  its  behalf  (oomp.  SchrOckh,  KinAenffetch. 
miu,  876-884).  Aooording  to  this  great  Realist,  tbe 
nsBs  has  a  true  8Dbsi«tence  prior  to  and  independent 
of  tbe  individuab  numbered  in  the  class  it  represents ; 
(WKulsiB  arise  from  nniversals,  being  fashioaed  after 
t^MM  (the  antoerM&i  oafs  mm),  or  modelled  on  a  gen> 

mhctype  that  comprehends  the  propertiet  of  all 
(nop.  H iloMu,  But.  Lot.  Christ,  iii,  247  sq.). 

B<a.  tbongh  for  a  time  suppressed,  the  Nominalists 
■««  repbocd  their  loes  of  Itoscelin  by  a  man  of  far 
^  enaordinary  power,  tbe  learned  -  Abelard,  who 
■*wl  large  nunbera  w  desert  tbe  realistic  standard 


by  his  dlaleetleal  diiU  and  eloquence;  and,  with  his  M- 
lowers,  whom  be  led  in  a  body  to  Paris,  was  the  oocasioo 
of  founding  tbt  celebrated  university  c^tbat  city.  Afker 
his  death,  the  ancient  realism  was,  however,  restored  to 
its furmer supremacy.  ThonuuAquinas  (q.  v.)«nd  Duns 
Scotus  (q.  v.)  then  gave  their  adhesion  to  it.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  meet  with  a  prominent  Nominalist  ontil  the 
14th  century,  when  WilUam  Occam,  an  English  Franos- 
can  fnar,  and  a  pupil  of  Scotus,  revived  tbe  advocacy 
of  nominalism,  which  was  once  more  maintoined  by  a 
number  of  eminent  men,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Church,  which  went  as  far  as  persecution.  The  contro- 
versy asBuined  in  this  14th  ceiitory  a  theological  chai^ 
acter;  the  principal  point  of  difference  between  the  two 
parties  being  "  tbe  nature  of  the  divine  co-operation 
with  the  human  will,"  and  "  the  measure  at  divine  grace 
necessary  to  salvation."  The  diapnto  waa  so  rancorous 
at  one  time  that  the  dispotonta  accused  each  other  of 
having  committed  tbe  rin  of  blaephemy  against  the 
Holy  Uhoat,  and  tbe  public  peace  was  seriously  dis- 
turbed.  Au  edict  of  Lnuis  H  of  France  prohibited  all 
disputation  on  such  subjects.    The  Reformation  put  an 
end  to  tbe  coiitroveny  on  ecdesiastical  ground,  and  it  has 
8inoebeeuaqueatioDaimplyin;>Ail[)*cip^(q.v.).  A  mid- 
dle view  between  nominalism  and  realism  was  held  l^' 
a  few  persons  when  the  contest  waa  at  its  height ;  which 
was  that,  although  general  propertiea  have  no  separate 
existence  in  natore,  they  can  be  concaved  in  the  mind 
apart  from  any  concreU  embodimmb   Thus  we  may 
fonn  an  idea  of  a  drde  irrespective  of  any  individual 
round  body.    This  view  is  specious,  and  is  tacitly  im- 
plied in  many  oirinionB  that  have  never  ceased  to  be 
held.   To  tbe  intmnediato  doctrine  of  coneepttulism, 
nominalism  is  cloeely  allied.   It  may  be  called  the  en- 
velope of  conceptual  ism,  while  conceptualism  is  the  let- 
ter or  substance  of  nominalism.    "  If  nominalism  sets 
out  from  conceptualism,  conceptoolism  should  terminate 
in  nominalism,"  says  If.  Cousin  {/ntTvd.  attx  ouvragt$ 
hMUtt  iA  btOard  [Fuia,  1886, 4to],  p.  181).  •*  \3m.vn- 
aalia  ante  rem,"  ts  the  watohword  6t  ttie  Realists; 
"  Universalia  in  re,"  of  tbe  Conceptualiats ;  "Universalta 
post  rem,"  of  tbe  Nominalists.    The  Nominalists  were 
called  TenMMMtt  about  the  time  of  the  Keforreation 
(Ballantyne,  Exam.  <tf  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  8,  §  4). 
See  Tbrminists.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  tno,  that 
of  nominaUsm  itself  there  are  manifest  In  the  history 
philosophy  two  varieUes,  according  as  stress  is  laid 
tm  the  sul^ectiva  nature  of  the  concept  (see  above 
allurion  to  conceptualism),  or  on  the  identity  of  tbe 
word  employed  to  denote  the  objects  comprehended  un- 
der the  concept  (extreme  nomiiulisro,  or  nominalism  in 
tbe  narrower  sense  of  the  term).  All  these  leading  types 
of  doctrine  appear,  either  in  embryo  or  with  a  certain 
degree  of  development,  in  the  dtii  and  10th  oraturies; 
bat  Aa  more  eomplatt  azpmdon,  and  the  tUalectical 
demonstaalion  <rf  them,  as  weU  aa  the  sharpest  contesta 
of  thrir  several  eupporten^  and  also  the  development  of 
the  various  possible  modiOeaUons  and  eomUnations  of 
them,  belong  to  tbe  period  next  succeeding.  With  the 
appearance  of  Occam  as  the  leader  of  Nominalists  they 
nay  be  recognised  as  the  school  of  progress,  inquiry, 
and  criticism,  out  of  Which  the  Beformalioo  arose :  a 
school  which,  however,  so  for  tended  towards  soepUdam 
that  it  overvidned  the  truth  which  it  arrived  at  by  re»- 
soning,  and  undervalued  that  which  it  received  by  rev- 
elation ;  thns  being  disposed  to  believe  only  after  dem- 
onstration.   In  later  time*  the  NominaUstic  theory 
was,  Bs  has  been  stated  above  in  tbe  extract  from  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  adopted  by  Hobbes  (q.  v.),  Hume  (q.  v.), 
and  Dugald  Stewart  (q.  v.).  See  ThoroaNus,  Oriaio  d» 
SeOa  NomuuaUm  (Lripa.  1682-1686) ;  M anera,  De 
minalUm  ae  Reataim  hniitM  ("  Coamentatt.  Sac  Gott." 
xii,  12) ;  Baumgarten-Cnisius,  Progr.  Se  vero  Schoiaati' 
corim  Sealium  H  NommaUtm  diicrimine  el  aententia 
Thtologica  (Jens,  1821, 4to) ;  Chhidenius,  Dii.  (res.  Jo. 
Theod.  Kunneth)  dt  vita  tt  hareti  Sotcdlini  (Erlang. 
i:d6,4to).  See  also  Themiria  Btog.  ^  B^fiogr<lS^i/^ 
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of  Geo.  Ein.  Waldim  (ChemniU,  1792, 8vo) ;  Emer,  Ue- 
ber  JVomMolinNiM  u.  Aeo/umtu  (Pra^e,  184S) ;  K6h}er, 
Jteaiiamiu  u.  NomiMaUnKu  m  ikrtm  KvifitMe  auf  die 
Joj/mat.ajfitmudeaMiatlalltn{Qath*,l86e)t  Buaeta, 
2¥r  GeadL  d.  ffom^  wm  JfoKntti  (Vteona,  1866)  i 
Lewes,  Hitt.  of  Philot.  (see  Index  io  voL  it) ;  Ueberweg, 
Hi$t.  of  PMUo$.  voL  i,  especially  g  91 ;  H«ag,  Hitt,  da 
Dogma,  t,  209  aq.;  Hageitbach,  Hitt.  of  Doctr.  i,  891, 
467, 460;  ii,  51 ;  Menenb.  Reo.  April,  1869:  BapL  Qk. 
Jan.  1868,  p.  81  sq. ;  Mtth.  Qn,  Jbv.  April,  1671,  p.  815 ; 
JouT.  Spec  PkU.  No^  i,  art.  ix;  AmL  «.  KrU.  1871,  No. 
ii,  p.  297  sq.:  and  other  litmdnit  noder  Rbausm  and 

SCHOLASTtCIBM,     (J.  U.  W.) 

Nominatlo  regia.  la  France  the  kings  claimed 
as  eariy  aa  the  limes  of  the  Ueroringiaiw  a  right  to  in- 
terftte  in  the  appmntment  of  Iriabopa,  The  Cariovin- 
giiDB  and  the  (ierman  emperon,  going  further,  clumed 
the  formal  right  of  presentation,  so  that  the  sees  which 
had  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  bishops  became 
an  exception.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  after 
the  dose  of  the  War  of  InTeetittue,  when  the  concordat 
of  Worm^  in  I1S2,  secured  to  the  German  chapters  the 
right  of  five  election.  This  was  also  conSnned  by  Fred- 
erick H  in  the  golden  bull  of  Eger  in  1218,  and  by  the 
tiermau  omicoidat  of  the  15th  century.  In  exchange 
the  pope  granted  to  various  princes,  either  by  concor- 
dats or  by  ^)ectal  indults,  the  right  of  appointing  bish- 
ops in  their  states.  At  present  tiie  right  is  conceded  to 
•11  the  Boman  Cathc^  sovereigns  in  Europe,  aa  in  Por- 
tugal (unce  the  end  of  the  15tb  century),  Spain  (con- 
cordat of  1758),  France  (nHtcordats  of  1516, 1801, 1811, 
and  1817),  Naples  and  Sicily  (concordat  of  1816),  Sar- 
dinia, the  other  Italian  sutcs,  and  Bavaria  (concordat 
of  1817),  and  Austria  (concordat  of  1655);  in  the  last 
country  some  chapters,  however,  are  still  independent. 
In  all  other  parts  of  Germany  the  bishops  are  appointed 
by  the  chapters.  In  some  dioceses  of  Prussia,  however, 
these  elections  are  but  a  mere  form,  the  biahopa  being 
really  appointed  by  the  king.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Rnitia.  The  nomi- 
aaiio  rtgia,  as  well  aa  the  dectloa  or  postnlarion  on  the 
part  of  the  chapter,  involves  merdy  a  designation,  and 
necessitates  also  a  doe  regard  to  the  qualities  required 
of  the  candidate  by  the  canon  law,  which  leads  to  a 
process  of  inquiry.  The  person  appointed,  in  turn,  re- 
odves  only  when  oonSrmed  by  the  pope  (what  is  called 
in  that  case  itudtitiio')  the  right  of  exercising  episcopal 
Jurittdiction.  The  only  exception  is  made  in  favor  of 
the  Hungarian  biahopa,  who,  in  cases  of  necessity,  are 
permitted  to  act  at  once  in  the  capacity  of  bishops. 
See  Staudenmaier,  Gach,  d.  BiiehoftwaMea  mit  bei.  Be- 
r&dMtAtigung  d.  Rechte,  etc  (TUlnngen,  1881).— Herzog, 
Seal-Entyld^&lie,  x,i07.  See  iMvaarm'ttB.  (J.N.P.) 

IToinliiatloil  is  the  term  employed  for  the  act  of 
naming,  recommending,  or  ^ipoindng  a  person  for  some 
eodeaUsdeil  emph^ment  or  office.  In  the  Church  of 
England  the  term  ia  uaed  far  the  right  of  [ueaenting  a 
dei^Sjrman  to  a  benefice  or  eccleriastical  living.  Hook 
(Ch.  DitL  a.  V.)  says,  "NominaUon  is  the  oiling  of  a 
derk  to  him  who  has  tbe  right  of  presentation,  that  he 
may  present  him  to  tbe  ordinary."  (For  form  of  nomi- 
nation, aee  Hook,' art.  Curacy.)  "The  nominator  must 
appoint  his  clerk  within  six  months  after  the  avoidance, 
for  if  be  does  not,  and  tbe  patron  presenta  his  derk  be* 
fbre  the  bishop  hath  taken  any  benefit  of  the  lapse,  be 
la  bound  to  admit  thtt  derk.  But  where  one  has  the 
nomination  and  another  the  presentation,  if  the  right 
of  presentation  should  afterwards  come  to  the  queen,  it 
has  been  held  that  he  that  has  the  nomination  will  be 
entitled  to  both,  because  the  queen  who  is  to  present  is 
only  an  inatnunent  to  him  who  nominatea,  and  it  ia  not 
beownlng  Uia  dignl^  of  a  queen  to  be  aubeerrient  to 
another;  bat  M»  nominator  abould  name  <hu  to  the 
km!  cbanodkir,  who,  in  the  name  of  tiie  queen,  sbonld 
present  to  the  ordinary.  And  as  the  {HwsenUtion,  so 
die  right  vt  nominaOim       be  finfdted  to  the  queen. 


It  is  trtio^  if  the  patron,  upon  a  corrupt  agreement  nn* 
known  to  the  nominator,  presenta  hia  derk,  this  shall 
not  be  prejudicial  to  tbe  nominator  within  tbe  atatMe 
of  iUw»y  t  bat  if  the  npminator  comiptly  agiea  to 
nominate,  bis  right  of  nominatioo  abiU  be  toMuA  to 
the  qneen."    See  Cubot  ;  Job  Dbv<hj7TOM. 

NomOOaiUMU  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the 
cfHupilalions  containing  aD  special  legialatiim  eccle- 
siastical poipoaea.  See  CuKM  Law.  In  tbe  Eastern 
Church  the  txpamm  icdvnut  was  used  to  designate 
eedesiasthaJ  rnli%  and  ififnt  dvil  (inparial)  lawa 
There  were  at  first  mptiabt  «oUeetioas  of  «sdk  Tbe 
Greek  canons  were  originally  arranged  in  dironolo^nl 
order,  but  were  subMquently  divided  aocotding  to  their 
natote,  as  by  John  Scholasdcns  (q.  v.),  who  was  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  under  the  i>mperor  Justinian 
(664),  He  arranged  them  under  fifty  beada;  hia  col- 
lection oMitained,  beaidea  dghty^ve  ■o-eallcd  CMnns 
of  tbe  apostles,  the  deddona  of  the  qmoda  of  Nioea, 
Ancyra,  Neocmierea,  Oangra,  Sardica,  Antiocfa,  Laodi- 
cea,  Constantinoide,  Epheeus,  and  Chalcedon,  and  dzty- 
eight  canons  taken  from  three  letters  of  Baailius  (pub- 
lished in  Justelli  et  ToeUli  SAliotk.  jvr.  cm.  LatH. 
[  Paris]  ii,  499  eq, ;  comp.  Aseemani,  BibUotk,  jtir,  ori- 
eiOaL  camm.  et  cimL  [Rome,  1762]  iii,  854  sq.).  The 
dvil  ordinances  and  lam  were  alao  gathered  in  coDeo- 
tiotn— aooM  eOda^  some  prtratb  Tbe  great  nudiei 
of  imperid  decteee  soon  leodeied  it  neccnaiT',  bowerci; 
to  collect  separately  such  as  referred  to  eocledaaticd 
mattara.  We  know  of  three  such  eoUectiwis  of  tbe  vi.- 
fiou  Tbe  tirst,  compiled  by  the  above-mentioned  John 
Scbolasticus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  after  the  detih 
of  tbe  emperor  Justinian  (f  666),  contains,  beaidea  an 
introdnction,  dghty-eeven  chaptcfa  eztiaetod  fton  tea 
deereea  of  Justinian  (paUished  in  Hdnd>ecb,  Anteiota 
[Ldps.  1888],  ii,  202  sq.}.  The  second,  wboee  author 
is  unknown,  and  which  was  compiled  stMHtly  after  llie 
first,  contains  twenty-five  chapters  of  imperial  oonsii- 
tuti<»is  from  the  codes  and  decrees  of  Justinian  (pub- 
lished in  Hdmbacb,  A  meodata,  p.  145  sq.).  Finally,  the 
third,  an  onknown  author,  and  written  prdwhly 
during  tite  latter  years  of  tbe  rdgn  of  Justin  II  (G6&- 
678),  contains,  I,  tbe  first  tbirteoi  titles  »f  tbe  Codex; 
2,  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  Institutea  and  fan- 
dects  referring  to  tbe  Jus  eccksasticum ;  and,  8,  the 
first  three  titles  of  the  commentary  <^  Athanasius  Scbo- 
lasticus (Emeaanua)  on  tbe  decrees  of  Justinian,  and 
four  deereea  of  Heradius  (610-641)  on  ecdesiastical 
matters.  This  collection,  puUished  in  the  BMiotlteea 
jurit  emOH.  vt  Vmlliua  and  Jostellua,  ii,  128S  aq.,  wM 
formeriy  ermneoudy  attributed  to  Tbeodonn  BalwwBon, 
a  distinguished  Jurist  of  the  second  half  of  tbe  llthoen> 
tniy,  whenoe  it  received  the  name  of  Ptrudo'Btdtamoiu 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Justinian  collections  began  to  ap- 
pear, containing  both  the  canons  and  such  of  the  vapoi 
as  referred  to  ecdedasticd  matters,  aud  these  reodvcd 
the  name  of  Ntnnocaaona.  Among  them  we  find, 

i.  A  eoUeetion  whieh  was  kmg  attribnted  to  John 
ScholastioM,  Some  HS8.  name  a  certain  Theodoretns 
C)rrrenris  (or  Cyprensis,  CytraiuB),  e|Hsoopus,  as  its  an* 
tbor.  It  contains  the  above-tnentitmed  work  of  Joltn 
bcholasticus  in  fifty  titles,  to  each  one  of  which  ia  ap- 
pended tbe  owTcaponding  wj/iM  fnHO  the  odlectioo  in 
dghlT-aeven  ehaptm  tbe  same  author,  to  which  is 
added  an  appendix  contaiiUng  twen^-we  other  eb^>- 
ters  of  the  latter  edlectaon.  Tbe  US^  which  differ  on 
several  points  from  eadi  othw,  do  not  give  tbe  wocfc 
tbe  title  of  NonHtcanon;  yet  it  waa  often  designated 
by  that  name  until  the  IStb  century  (it  is  published  tn 
Vcelliue  and  Justdlua,  BUtiioULjur.  cm.  ii,  608  sq,). 

iL  A  second  collection,  which  has  not  oome  down  to 
us,  is  known  by  tbe  description  of  it  contained  in  the 
tldrd,  known  as  the  Nomocanoa  of  Hiotiui^  of  which  it 
fbrms  tbe  baslfc  It  seema  to  have  ooniBted  tvf  two 
puts,  the  first  oontaining  the  deereea  of  the  eariy  coan- 
cils,  the  so-called  apostolic  canons,  and  ttie  deddou  of 
the  fiubera,  Uigi^^^^^i^l;^  (^If^^W  cuoiiai  the 
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nnnd  was  a  noawenion  divided  into  fourtMn  titlea, 
in  whicfa,  to  all  eoMiM  quoted,  were  added  extracts 
from  the  Jnarinian  lawa.  Tbia  second  part  is  to  be 
band  in  tbe  Cod.  BodleJ.  71&  (Uud.  78) ;  ne  Zacharin 
Autor./w.  Grttccy-RoMM.  detrntatio  (Hodelb.  1889), 
ud  Kn/iadtt  J^trh./,  denteb  JtmiklMiuamkq/i,  vi, 
MS.  Ttaa  eoDection  was  written  previously  to  tbe 
Cnialiani  QviniaextiuD,  in  Trullo  (692),  and  recent  in- 
TMtigations  Iuit«  reodwed'  it  probable  that  this  and 
tbe  sfaoreHiientioiMd  work  of  tbe  Pseudo-Balaanon  are 
prodaoioos  of  the  aame  author.  See  Bietier,  Beitr^ 
t.fienMMif.y>j«nmCbder(BeriiB,  16S8> 

iii.  A  eoUeedMi  by  PtwtiiB  u  of  aqwdal  Impoitancc. 
It  ippeaied  in  888,  awl  b  divided  into  two  parts.  It  is, 
io  Ht,  bat  an  tapmved  and  enlarged  copy  of  tbe  pre- 
cadii^  PhoUas  retained  tbe  first  part  of  it,  together 
with  tbe  iDtrodoctioD,  and,  as  be  states  himself  in  an 
tppoidix  to  that  introduction,  completed  it  b,r  means 
oftbecanoa  of  tbe  iijmods  held  since;  he  also  retained 
tlie  nooMicaooii  unchanged,  onlv  adding  the  more  mod- 
«fn  deenea,  M  alao  aome  parallel  from  tbe  civil  law. 
Id  the  HS8.  tbe  Domocanon  is  placed  first,  and  tbe  col- 
koioa  of  eanooa  after  it,  being  tfaeo  eonectlT' dedgnated 
a  S/Kiagma  emomim.  Gommentaties  on  thia  litter 
paniaa  were  writtoi  about  1120  John  Zonaras^  and 
M  tbe  whole  work  in  1170  by  Theodoras  Balsanwn, 
■rha,  bower er,  arranged  the  diveie  parts  in  another  <it^ 
der.  Bis  work  waa  often  puUiabed,  the  beat  edition 
bdag  in  tbe  BOBolAeea  jur,  eon.  H,  816  tbe  iSjn>- 
Ai^sM,  witb  the  commaitaTies  of  Zomrts  umI  Baba- 
BMOfistn  be  found  in  the  Beveregiiis  ^NSPdiBtM  (Oxon. 
VS%  fuL)  ii,  9 ;  tbe  nomocanon  akne,  without  oom- 
■Kataries,  but  with  reference*  to  the  canons,  was  pub- 
luhH  in  the  SpidUgwin  Roman.  (Rome,  18^)  vuL  vii, 
(Km  a  118.  of  tbe  IXtb  century  in  the  library  of  tbe  Vatr 
ican. 

ir.  Notwithstanding  the  reputation  which  the  col- 
iMiau  of  Photins  obtaiiiedt  U  was  found  desirable  to 
iMve  one  in  better  order;  ttab  want  was  satMed  by 
tbe  Sym/ajma,  written  in  I88&  by  HattbMis  BlasUres, 
whiek  may  correctly  be  claaeed  among  tbe  nomocanons, 
tkhoogb  it  does  not  bear  that  name.  It  contains  808 
titles  ananged  alphabetically  aoeording  to  tbe  most  im- 
ponaat  wont  in  tbeii  rubric,  and  comprising  generally 
Mder  eadi  titla  tfiat  tbe  oanooi^  then  tbe  vipct ;  yet 
ndcc  asne  tide*  are  only  xdtwytt,  under  others  only 
nfMK.  This  work,  which  thus  far  is  only  to  be  fonnd 
is  the  Bereregius  SgiwdteoH  (ii,  3),  acquired  great  re- 
oovn  in  tbe  Eastern  Church.  Tbe  great  number  of 
Hi.  copies,  some  of  them  modem,  shows  that  both  this 
voffc  and  that  of  Pbotius  have  retained  their  reputation 
■Bo^  the  Oreaka,  even  under  the  donriiuUioa  of  the 
Torka,  See  Zaeliari»  ffu<.>r.         Ammoh.  $  M,  65. 

T.  Tbe  nomoeanon  of  the  notary  Hannel  Malaxus  of 
Thebes,  in  1661.  See  concerning  it  Zacharin  Hittor. 
j^.Gneeo-Xomam.p.S9Ki.  The  value  which  the  Greek 
Chureh  Mill  attaches  to  the  collections  of  Photios  and 
HsMaru  is  proved  by  a  work  published  at  Athens  after 
18M,«witied  ISivTayfia  T^v^imyKal  UpivMvivuv, 
rwiilng  vS  atx  parts,  tbe  first  of  which  contains  the 
swasMuwi  of  PhoCiai^  and  tbe  dxtb  the  Sjfitlagma  of 
Bhsinsi  See  Blener,  Daa  bamm.  ItedU  d.  ffritcki- 
KkmKird^intbeKrititdLZa/iehr.f.ltreklmnMt.  In 
tbt  SMsan  Church  there  exisu  also  a  collection  enti- 
tU  Konaaaia  Kmga,  L  e.  Book  of  the  Pilot,  which 
been  in  use  since  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
oatMKng  tbe  nomocanon  of  Photius,  and  which  is 
me  (oqSiiyed  in  avil  law  (see  the  Wiener  JakrbUcMrr 
i  filer.  ToL  xxiii,  xsv,  xxxiii).  In  Serria,  HoUlavia, 
nf  WaDaebia  tbey  have  also  retained  the  ancient 
<ii«k  collections,  lutnelv,  in  the  two  fint-named  coun- 
irici  the  apdagma  of  UasUres.  In  Wallachia  a  no- 
Menoo  was  pubKahed  In  the  language  of  the  country . 
silUS,and  in  1722  a  Latin  tramdation  of  it:  it  con- 
tused tbe  DomoeBDon  of  Halaxns.  See  Zachariv  Uif 
*°r.>r.  Graoo-Roman.  dtHneatio,  §  67;  Neigebauer, 
t)mhmm.Jleektd.mor9aiLKinkti»ikrM9idimM. 
TIU-L 


WaUaekei,  in  Btllau's  JaJtri.  Dec  1847;  Krituck.  Zeit- 
achrifif.  XedtUmtt.  xii,  406  sq. 

Aside  from  the  above-mentioned  works,  there  are 
numerons  otb«  odlections  under  tbe  name  of  No/jont- 
ywt(,  Kav^vapta,  Hofufia,  which  contain  only  canons ; 
among  thtn  we  And  the  NomoeaHom  Voxapatrit,  and 
another  Aom  an  unknown  writer  puUisbed  in  Cotderi- 
us,  Jieekt,  Grac  monum.  i,  68  sq.  See  ffiener,  Ouch.  h. 
NovtUm  Jvttmian'9  (Beriin,  18:24),  p.  167  sq. ;  id.  Jieitr. 
z.  Ren§.  d.  JwMm.  Codex  (ibid,  im),  p.  26  sq.;  id.  ^Ai 
cotlect.  aMm.  oeeL  Grac  (BeroL  1827) ;  id.  Kanon.  Rtdtl 
d.  grieek.  Kirdte,  in  the  Krit.  ZaUch,/.  Reckttw.  xxnii, 
m.~H.ttsog,SMi-EiiegUopSdie,:K,m.    (J.N.  P.) 

Nomophylax,  hefprr  of  the  book*  of Ike  law,  a  Creek 
Church  officer,  whose  function  is  indicated  by  bis  name, 

NomoB  was  the  name  of  a  penonification  of  law 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  deseribed  as  exercising 
authori^  over  gods  and  men. 

Non  (H^  id.  'p3,  Sept.  Novv),  a  different  form  (I 
Chron.  viii,  27)  of  the  name  elsewhere  given  as  Nuk 
(q.  v.),  the  father  of  Joshua. 

HOM  was  tbe  name  of  one  of  the  Fates  among  the 
anident  Uomana,   See  abo  Nombb, 

Non-Adormnten  and  Adoranten  ate  classes  of 
Unitarians,  and  their  pecoliar  views  and  history  are  m 
intimatelyconnected  with  that  branch  uf  heretical  Chri»> 
tianity  of  which  they  constitute  a  part,  that  we  defer 
their  treatment  to  the  articles  Socimams  and  Umita- 
BIAN8  (q.  v.). 

Nonant,  Huoh  DB,an  English  prelate  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of 
tbe  t2tb  century.  He  was  bisb^  of  Uoventiy  and 
Uchfieldfhim  1188  to  1198.  He  died  aboot  tbe  opening 
of  tbe  18tb  eentuiy.  Biabq>  Nonant  b  noted  for  his 
substitution  of  secular  canons  for  monks  at  Coventr.' 
in  October,  1189,  an  action  which  found  but  little  favor, 
and  waa  reversed  in  1198  by  Hetbert,  archlushop  of 
Canterbury.  See  Inett,  Hitt.  iff  ike  J%IU  Chmrck,  II, 
xviii,  3,  n.  2,  S  6,  n.  2. 

Non-CatboUoB  is  tbe  name  applied  by  Romanists 
to  all  those  who  refuse  to  accept  the  papal  primacy.  It 
includes  even  those  whom  it  acknowledges  as  property 
constituted;  as,  e,  g.  the  Eastern  Church,  et& 

Noncoafonniats,  a  t«nn  which  has  come  into 
use  in  quite  recent  times  as  a  geneial  designation  of 
Protestant  DiMenteis  (q.  v.).  It  b  someUroee  given  in 
a  general  sense  to  all  sectaries  who,  at  any  period  in 
Englbh  history  since  the  establishment  of  Protestant- 
ism, have  refused  to  confonn  to  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tices uf  the  E[Hscopal  Church.  It  is,  however,  more 
frequently  used  in  a  restricted  sense  to  denote  the  two 
tbmisand  clergymen  who,  in  1662 — two  years  after  the 
Restoration — left  the  Cburch  of  Engbnd,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  See 

NoMCOItPOBMlTr. 

Konoonfonni^  b  a  rebtive  term,  which  supposes 
some  previonriy  eausting  system  of  observances,  estab- 
Ibhed  rither  piditical  antbority  or  general  consent, 
and  denotes  a  practical  aecesrion  or  nun-communion,  on 
grounds  conceived  by  the  parti ee  to  require  and  justil^ 
it.  Like  the  term  Protestantism,  it  is  geneial  and  cnm- 
prebenrive.  It  applies  to  the  various  grounds  of  seces- 
sion from  a  natiooal  estaUbhroent  of  religion,  and  in- 
cludea  diflbrent  ^yatema  of  eedeslastteal  polity.  See 
DissKMTKR.  No  wise  man  woold  choose  to  dilfor  ftmn 
those  around  him  in  reference  to  matters  either  dvtl  or 
religions,  unless,  in  hb  own  estimation,  he  had  good 
reascms  for  that  dllTerraice ;  and  in  such  cases  it  b  the 
obvious  dictate  of  duty  to  investigate  tbe  questions  at 
issue  witb  calmness  and  deliberation ;  so  that  conviction 
and  not  caimce,  principle  and  not  pasrion,  may  regulate 
the  inquiry  and  form  the  decision.  .  Hanji'nffanl,the 
snitlect  of  nooooofbrmity  tt9V^  tiiitaUKAyg^Snete 
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d^U  about  worda  ud  mmM  and  qnesdoiH^  wbicfa 
gender  atrife  rather  Uian  godly  edifying,  Aaauniiiig 
either  that  then  ia  do  authority  or  Btaodaid  io  such 
matters,  or  ^at  the  authority  of  ceitaui  eccleaiastical 
superiors  ought  to  be  submitted  to  without  murmur  or 
dl«|>ute,  they  pronounce  their  disapprobation  on  all  dia- 
cunioDS  of  Buch  subjects,  and  on  the  parties  who  engage 
in  them.  High-Churchmen  are  offended  that  the  duc- 
triiie  of  coolbinnity  should  be  called  in  question  at  aU. 
Those  who  profess  high  spiiitoali^  look  on  the  subject 
■•  anworthy  of  their  regard,  ud  as  tit  for  those  only 
wbomind thecamal thingsofthe kingdomofGod.  Dis- 
aenters,  as  well  as  others,  frequently  speak  of  it  as  being 
among  non-essential  matters,  and  scarcely  deserving  of 
profound  eoosideration ;  and  while  they  luxuriate  in 
the  privilq^  which  their  fore&thers  purchased  for 
Ihem  at  ao  deu  a  rate,  almost  pity  and  oondemn  the 
measares  which  procured  them.  Yet  it  is  imposuble 
for  any  one  to  form  a  oorrect  view  of  English  bistwry 
fur  nearly  three  hundred  years  without  an  acquaintance 
wiUi  the  controversy  which  the  question  of  conformity 
has  provoked,  and  with  the  characters  and  principles 
uf  the  men  who  engaged  in  it.  We  therefore  give 
apace  here  to  a  hiatnriral  tnatmeat  of  £ii(fliih  noncon- 
formity. 

Noneonfbnnity  in  the  Anglican  fold  is  almost  coeral 
with  the  English  Befbrmation.  Koncouformista  of  Eng- 
land may  be  considered  under  three  heads.  1.  Such  as 
absent  themselvoM  from  divine  worship  in  the  Established 
Church  through  total  irreligion,  and  attend  the  service 
uf  no  other  persuasion.  2L  Such  as  ^iseat  themselves 
on  the  plea  of  consdence;  as  Fnd)ytaians^  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  etc  8.  Intenud  Nonconformists,  or  un- 
principled clergymen,  who  applaud  and  propagate  doc- 
trines quite  inconsistent  with  several  of  Oum  articles 
which  they  promised  on  oath  to  defend. 

Before  the  Reformation,  and  for  some  years  after  the 
beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  was  no  or- 
ganized body  of  separatists  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  many  respects  the  Lollards  closely  resembled 
the  Puritans  of  Eliaabeth'a  time;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  notwilhsunding  the  check  received  from  the  san- 
guinary law  of  Henry  IT,  many  held  the  prindples  of 
Wickliffe  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  But  Lol- 
lardism,  though  it  had  its  conventicles  and  schools,  did 
not  secede  and  organize  itself  into  a  sect.  The  Chris- 
tian Brethren  (see  Blunt,  Hist,  of  the  Be/ormation,  p. 
fiS6)  and  the  (Wibiidge  par^  (ibid.  p.  627),  who,  if 
not.  Lollards  in  name,  no  donbt  sprang  fmn  the  Lol- 
lards, were  still  parries  in  the  Church.  Yet  Lollaidism, 
which  contributed  largely  to  form  in  England  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  that  produced  the  Reformation, 
e^terted  also  that  influence  to  which  must  be  ascribed 
much  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  and  zeal  which  engen* 
dered  nonconformity.  Again,  the  followers  of  the  Ana- 
bapUsts  cannot  be  considered  as  by  themaelvvs  an  or- 
ganised body  of  separatists.  After'  the  taking  of  HUd- 
flter,  in  1&B6,  Anabapdsta  found  tbdr  way  through  Hol- 
land into  England.  The  tint  notice  of  them  in  English 
history  is  in  1538.  The  En^iah  who  joined  them  were 
treated  by  EUzabeth  just  as  she  treated  the  foreigners 
themselves — being  ordered  Io  depart  the  realm.  Not- 
withstanding the  order,  several  remained  and  Jmned  the 
French  and  Dutch  congregations  in  London,  and  in  towns 
near  the  coast.  From  these  there  can  be  little  doubt 
sprang  the  sect  of  Baptists,  who  may  be  distinguished 
from  their  parent  stock  in  1620,  when  they  presented  a 
petition  to  Parliament,  disdalming  the  false  notions  of 
the  Anabaptista,  and  who  first  became  an  organized  sect 
under  Henry  Jessey  in  1640.  Nonconformity  proper 
flrst  begins  with  the  refugees  ftom  Frankfort  and  Ge- 
neva. They  brought  back  with  them  Genevan  doc- 
trine, discipline^  and  worships  and  gradually  the  spirit 
they  introduced  leavened  the  dissatisfied  ones  in  tiie 
establishment,  until  nonconformity  resulted. 

Nonconformity  cannot,  clearly  then,  be  traced  to  any 
sect  that  may  have  found  ahellcr  in  England,  and  it  is 


necessary  lo  leview  the  eariy  bistecy  of  the  aatabUdt- 
ment  tw  find  traces  of  its  origin.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  TI  that  the 
English  Reformed  Chuich  first  received  a  definits  coa- 
Btitution.  During  the  tine  of  Henry  VIII  it  remained 
in  a  great  measure  unsettled,  and  was  subject  to  con- 
tinual varialiw),  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  king. 
As  urganiied  by  Edward,  while  Oalriniatic  in  its  creed, 
it  waa  Epiacopidian  in  its  goverMiiert,  H>d  ictaimd  in 
iu  wofthip  many  of  thoae  fotms  and  obaerrmncea  which 
had  been  iuUvdneed  in  the  dajrs  of  Roman  Catholic  as- 
cendency. In  tiit  first  of  these  particalara  it  membkd, 
and  in  the  last  two  it  differed  from  the  Geoevan  Church. 
During  the  temporary  restoration  of  the  Roman  Cstfao- 
lic  faith  under  the  administration  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
gnat  numbers  of  the  persecuted  diaciplea  tbe  Be- 
formed  (Uth  sought  refuge  in  France,  tbe  Nethoriands, 
Switzerland,  and  other  parte  of  tb«  Contincait.  Of 
those  who  fled  to  Germany,  aoroe  observed  the  eeden- 
astical  order  established  by  Edward ;  othm,  not  without 
warm  disputes  with  their  brethren,  which  had  their 
beginning  at  Frankfort,  adopted  the  Swiaa  nrade  of 
wursbip,  preferring  it  as  more  umide,  and  more  agree- 
aUe  to  Scripture  and  primitive  usage.  Thoae  who 
compoeed  the  latter  class  were  called  ffomeotffarmittr. 
The  diatinetion  has  been  penaanent,  md  the  name  has 
been  perpetuated.  Queen  Elixabeth's  aoeeaaioM  to  the 
throne,  in  1566,  opened  the  way  for  the  retim  of  the 
exiles  to  the  land  of  their  fotfaera.  It  waa  natural  for 
each  of  the  parties  of  these  forced  exiles  to  advocate 
at  home  the  systems  of  wonbip  to  which  they  had  been 
respectively  ctlacbed  while  abroad;  and  the  oontn- 
versy  whi^  had  been  agitated  by  then  in  •  foreign 
country  immediately  became  a  matter  of  contention 
with  the  great  body  of  Protestants  in  their  own.  It 
suited  neither  the  views  nor  incliiutionn  of  that  princess 
to  realize  the  wishes  of  tbe  Nonoonfoimista,  or  Puritans, 
as  they  began  to  be  called,  by  giving  her  sanction  to 
the  c^nions  which  they  rountained,  and  assenting  lo 
the  demands  which  they  made.  The  [dun  and  unoa- 
tentaUooa  n>etbod  of  religiouB  service  which  tbey  rec- 
ommended did  not  acmid  with  that  knra  of  abow  and 
pomp  for  which  rtie  waa  renuuiuble;  and  the  policy  of 
the  early  part  of  her  reign,  in  which  she  was  auppcmed 
by  tbe  high  dignitaries  both  in  the  Church  and  State, 
was  to  conciliate  her  Roman  Cathotic  subjects,  who,  in 
rank,  wealth,  and  numbers,  far  exceeded  the  Noocon- 
fonnista.  Tbe  Ubngy  Edward  TI  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  oooui^ttee  ot  tUvine^  and  caruin  altera- 
dona  betraying  a  leaning  to  Popety  rather  than  to 
Puritanism  having  been  made,  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  passed,  which,  while  it  empowered  the  queen  and 
her  oommtsuonecs  to  "ordain  and  puUish  such  further 
ceranonies  and  rites"  as  might  tie  deemed  advisable, 
forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  the  perfonnance  of 
divine  aerrice  except  as  preacribed  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Pmyer.  For  some  years  the  foBteet  had 
turned  principally  on  tbe  quesdoo  of  eoctanaatical 
dress;  but  this  action  of  the  quera  caused  separate  con- 
gregations lo  be  formed  in  1666,  in  which  tbe  Prayer- 
book  was  wholly  hud  aside,  and  tbe  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  book  of  the  English  refugees  at  Geneva. 
Among  tbe  leaden  of  these  s^iaratiats^  Cartwrigbt  hdd 
that  pnAytera  assembled  in  qmod  had  an  autboii^ 
the  same  in  kind  with  that  of  trisbopa.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Presbyterians,  aided  in  his  enterprise  by 
the  influence  and  example  of  Scotland,  which  had  wdl 
learned  the  lessons  of  Geneva.  Brown  fonnd  tbe  eC" 
cleria  in  the  oongregaUon,  and  denied  tbe  authority 
both  of  bishop  and  ^ood.  From  him  descend  ibe  In- 
dependents, BoUnsn  being  the  founder  of  tbe  acfianUc 
sect.  In  later  times  the  QuAeis  appear  in  cauAAet' 
sble  numbers.  There  were  some  minor  aecta,  anch  as 
tbe  Family  of  Love,  an  offshoot  of  the  AnabaptiBa; 
but  tbe  four  sects — Presbyterians,  Independems,  Bap- 
tists, and  Quakers — with  the  popish  recusants,  made 
up  the  great  bg^iMj^y^ffl&SP^'H!"'"  »»»  ri«  «f 
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Wedenn  Uecbo^m.  AgaiiHt  tbeie  it  wu  tlut  ean- 
HU  aaiil  acta  of  hiiUmait  wm  dincted. 

The  special  Act  of  Uniformity  bad  onij  been  partUl- 
Iv  <anied  into  effect  from  the  time  of  its  beiiig  paased, 
in  1658,  to  1G66.  But  in  L565  it  began  to  be  rigidly 
nfiMced,  and  mmj  of  Um  Nrntconfomiidta  wen  de- 
prind  of  their  pnfanaentt  (for,  DotwitbstandiDg  tbeir 
m  uiiifnta,  moat  of  tbara  had  still  renmioed  in  conneo- 
tioa  with  tha  EttaUuhed  Churcb,  being  from  principle 
■Tene  to  an  entin  Mparation);  many  also  were  com- 
miued  to  priaoo.  The  High  Comintssion  Court,  tyran- 
nical in  its  rary  coiutitution,  became  still  iDore  severe 
in  the  exerciae  of  ito  fuDCtioot;  and  at  kt^^b,  in  1&96, 
the  PariianwDt  dedand  thM  all  petwoa  above  sixteen 
jmt  <tf  age  who  ahooU  abaent  thonwlTes  for  one 
MDihfiMn  the  pariah  dmrch  ahould  be  banbhed  from 
ibe  kiogdoia;  uid  if  tb^  ntunied  without  license, 
ihoald  be  sentenced  to  death  as  felons.  These  proris- 
ioim,  though  directed  principally  against  the  Roman 
Catbdics,  affected  the  Fiotestant  Noiioonf«miat8  with 
equsl  severity;  and,  with  reference  both  to  Roman 
CsthoBci  and  Pfoteetants  who  dissented  from  the 
Ckarcfa  at  England,  were  unjust  and  impolitic.  The 
Noooonfbrmists  during  the  reign  of  EUzabetb  an  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  unimportant  bctkin.  Both  among 
the  dergy  az>d  the  laity  they  were  a  numerous  body ; 
and  they  would  have  been  powerful  in  propwtiou  to 
dMtr  numher  had  they  only  been  more  ckwely  united 
snwng  tbemsdvee.  A  motion  made  in  I&61,  at  the 
Int  flooTocatioQ  of  the  clergy  which  was  held  in  Eng- 
land, to  do  away  with  the  caranoniea  and  furms  to 
vhiA  the  Pnriuaa  oti^eeled,  was  Inst  1^  a  m^ority 
of  only  one,  even  though  the  queen  and  the  primate^ 
Vgrkxr,  were  well  known  to  be  (^>posed  to  such  a  change. 
In  tbeCommona  the  Poritao  influenoe  was  strong;  and 
if  that  house  be  suppoaed,  in  any  adequate  degree,  to 
hare  represented  the  peofile  for  whom  it  I^slated, 
tbdrnanwrieal  Tofce  throughout  the  country  generally 
nnt  Mecesarilj  have  been  great.  Without  presump- 
Tiaa,  therefore,  they  might  hare  expected  Uiat  their 
mDMUlrances  would  be  listened  to  and  their  grier- 
aaees  redressed.  Certainly  it  would  have  been  wiser 
in  the  goremaient  to  endeavor  to  secure  their  sup- 
port than  to  awaken  their  discontent  and  provoke  their 
oppoHtkm,  more  eapeciaUy  when  the  hostile  aspect 
W  (bfrign  nations  ia  considered,  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  EogBab  Bmnaa  Gatholicab  whose  num- 
brn  and  power  raidered  them  paideulariy  formida- 
bh,  were  eagerly  watching  every  symptom  favorable 
to  tbe  re-cetablishment  of  the  ancient  faith,  Kor  would 
it  bare  been  a  difficult  matter  to  yield  to  the  ctaims  of 
tbe  Nonooolorraiata.  The  moderate  among  them  sought 
not  the  overthrow  of  the  ecclewastical  constitution,  but 
CDBlended  merely  that  certun  rites  and  observances, 
which  they  regarded  as  departures  from  the  purity  and 
BiBfdidty  of  Cbriatian  vrorship,  should  be  dispensed 
*ith;  and,  generally,  that  matters  commonly  recog- 
■iaed  as  things  indiOerent  should  not  be  insisted  on  as 
mUspeosable.  Doubtless  many  were  leas  reasonable 
in  iheit  demanda,  and  injustice  and  persecution  tended 
to  ioctease  tbeir  number.  A  party,  at  the  head 
af  which  waa  professor  Cartvrrigbt,  of  Ounbridge,  de- 
dfsdadiange^not  onlyin  diefiMinis  of  wonbip,  but 
(^oidi  poUiy  alwiv  and  would  have  striwUtaled  Freely 
toy  in  tlie  room  of  Episcopacy.  Another  party,  vi&, 
^  Independents,  or  Brownists,  as  they  were  termed, 
gnog  Kill  briber,  wished  the  disseverment  of  the  oon- 
BKtion  between  Church  and  State  altogether.  Still 
ibere  is  every  reason  to  believe  tfaat  a  slight  concession 
■0  the  dwmanda  of  the  tesa  violent,  and  the  display  of  a 
■piiit  of  forbearance,  would  have  satisfied  many,  would 
bn«  aOayed  the  diaaattsfhctinn  of  all,  and  would  have 
^  the  reverse  of  disagreeable  to  the  country  genei^ 
■DT'  Unfortunately  an  o[^>osite  coarse  of  policy  in 
and  inbsequent  reigns  was  chosen;  which  ulLi- 
■Batdycoadu<3ed  to  the  borronof  advil  war,  the  snb- 
nawa  of  the  regal  authority,  and  those  disaMitHu 


eventa  whidi  aiake  tha  biataiy  ot  Out  17th  oentniy 
one  of  the  moat  melaiidioly  pagea  of  Uie  annals  vt 
England. 

Queen  Elizabeth  died  in  I60S,  and  was  succeeded 
by  James  VI  of  Scotland.  From  one  who,  like  him, 
iMd  baeo  tbe  moaber  of  a  PreatiTteiian  (Srarch,  and 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  expressed  his  decided 
attachment  to  its  principles  and  worship,  tbe  Noncun- 
fonnisia^  not  without  reason,  expected  more  lenient 
treatment  than  they  had  met  with  in  the  preceding 
reign.  But  their  expectations  were  bitterly  disap- 
pointed. In  oumpliance  with  their  petitions,  a  confer- 
ence was  indeed  appointed  and  held  at  Hampton  Court, 
at  which  nine  btsbope  and  as  many  dignitaries  were 
present  on  tbe  one  nd^  and  four  PuikaD  ministen^ 
sdected  by  Jamea,  on  the  other.  Tbe  king  himself 
pretided,  and  look  part  in  the  debate.  But  no  good 
results  ensued.  The  Nonconformist  representatives  were 
loaded  with  insults,  and  dismissed  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  well  give  turth  to  the  darkest  anticipations  re- 
garding the  fate  (rf  the  party  to  which  they  belonged. 
Shortly  affcn  a  few  s%bt  idtentioas  of  national 
rubric  were  made,  and  a  proclamatioo  issued  requiring 
the  strictcat  conformity.  In  1604  the  Book  of  Canwis 
was  passed  by  a  convocatkm,  at  which  tnshop  Bancroft 
presided.  It  announced  severe  temporal  and  spiritual 
penalties  agaiust  tbe  Puritan  divines,  and  was  fuUowetl 
up  by  unsparing  petseculions.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
the  means  employed  for  its  eradication,  the  cause  of 
Nwiomformity  advanced.  In  the  Chuiicb  itself  there 
were  many  of  tbe  clergy  who  held  tbe  Puritan  ofnuiousi 
though  thcgr  deemed  it  inexpedtont  to  make  a  very 
open  display  of  Uiem,  and  who  sighed  for  a  change ; 
and  the  number  of  such  was  largely  augmented  by  the 
alteration  which  James  made  in  his  creed— from  Cdvtn- 
ism  to  tbe  doctrines  of  Arminlus. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Jamas  Charles  I,  adopted 
towanla  the  Nonconfbrmiata  the  policy  of  bis  predeoea- 
soia.  His  haughty  temper  and  despotic  disposition 
speedily  involv«l  him  in  difficulties  with  bis  Parlia- 
ment and  people.  In  carrying  into  execution  bis  de- 
signs against  Puritanism,  he  found  an  able  and  sealous 
assistant  in  archbishop  Laud,  under  whose  arbitrary  ad- 
ministration the  proceedings  of  the  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commisaion  Court  were  characterized  by  great  se- 
verity. Many  Puritans  sought  for  safo^  and  quiu  in 
emigration ;  md  tha  ooloay  ot  Missachnectti  waa 
fooi^ed  by  them  in  tbe  New  Worid.  But  a  p(odlaro»> 
tion  by  tbe  king  put  a  stop  to  this  sdf-baniabment; 
and  thus  even  the  miserable  consolation  of  expatriation 
was  denied.  Hundreds  of  Puritan  dei^^ymen  were  eject- 
ed from  their  cures  on  account  of  their  oppoution  to  tbe 
"  Book  of  Sports,"  published  in  the  previous  reign.  Cal- 
vinism was  detKHuioad  by  royal  authority,  and  aevere 
restrictioos  laid  on  the  modes  and  times  ot  preach- 
ing. But  a  change  was  approaching.  In  1644  Laud 
was  declared  guilty  of  hifih-treason,  and  beheaded;  and 
about  live  years  after  Charles  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  Parliament  abolished  Episcopacy  and  everything 
in  the  Church  that  was  opposed  to  the  model  of  the 
Genevan  Church.  During  the  Protectorate,  Presbytery 
continued  to  be  tbe  estahUshed  religion.  Independency, 
however,  prevukd  in  the  anny,aDil  waa  in  high  fhvor 
with  CfomwcIL  Under  his  government  the  Quakers 
and  Baptists  flooriabed  nnnolested;  and  other  sects, 
some  of  whidi  held  the  wildest  and  most  visitmary  ten* 
eta,  came  into  existence.  All  were  tolerated.  Episco- 
pacy only  was  proscribed ;  and  the  Nonconformists,  in 
their  hour  of  prosperity,  forgetful  of  the  lessons  which 
adversity  diotdd  have  taugtrt  them,  directed  agaSut  its 
adherents  severities  similar  to  those  of  which  they  tbem> 
selves  ha«l  been  the  objects.  On  Nov.  8, 1646,  an  "  ordi- 
nance" was  passed  by  the  Lords  and  Commona,  who  then 
claimed  to  be  the  Parliament  of  England,  declaring  that 
"  the  word '  presbyter,'  that  is  to  say '  elder,'  and  the  word 
'bishop,'  do  in  the  Stripture  intend  and  ugnifo  one  and 
the  ^ba>ttioni'mA^^m^^i^^&bim 
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the  part  of  Inahops  for  thmi  alone  to  ordain,  henceforth 
urdiiiation  was  to  be  given  by  presbyters,"  under  oer- 
uin  rules  respecting  examination  and  trial  which  were 
laid  down  in  tlie  onllnaim;  and  then  it  was  enacted 
that  all  persons  who  shall  be  ordained  presbyters  ac- 
cording to  this  Directory  "shall  be  forever  reputed  and 
takeu,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  for  lawftil  and  suffi- 
ciently authcmced  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England" 
(Kushwflftb,  HUi,  CoU.  vii,  212).  At  this  tinw  the 
parochial  clergy  were  rapidly  and  very  generally  driv- 
en from  their  parishes.  Many  were  notoriously  loyal 
to  the  crown  and  to  Episcopacy,  and  had  to  flee  for 
their  lives  because  they  woald  not  Uke  the  covenant 
and  the  engagement;  many  were  imprisoned  (some 
with  circnmstances  oT  great  cruelty,  as  when  twenty 
were  kept  under  hatches  in  a  ship  on  the  Thamee) ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  not  a  few  were  "  sent  to  plantations" 
to  slavery,  as  the  early  Christians  were  sent  to  the 
mines.  There  were  abo  "  committees  for  inquiry  into 
tlie  scandalous  immnalities  of  the  clergy,"  and  as  the 
least  taint  of  loyalty  to  Ohnrch  or  king,  the  use  of  the 
Pl«yer4ioak,  or  the  refusal  of  the  Directory  was  ecan- 
datous  and  immoral  in  the  estimation  of  these  oommit- 
tees,  they  turned  out  most  of  those  dei^  who  were  not 
got  rid  rtT  by  other  means.  The  consequence  of  all  these 
rigid  measures  was  that  neariy  the  whole  of  the  epis- 
copal clergy  were  deprived  of  their  benefices  during 
the  early  yean  of  the  great  rebdiion.  A  few  tempo- 
rized, a  few  were  pfoteeted  by  inflnential  laymen,  and  a 
few  escaped  notice ;  but  the  nnmber  of  those  who  thus 
retained  their  plaoes  was  very  small,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  popular  estimate  which  put  down  the  number 
of  the  clogy  ejected  by  the  puiianientaiy  party  at 
8000  to  10,000  was  correct.  As  the  episcopally  ordained 
de^'  were  thus  driven  away  from  their  churches,  their 
parsonages,  thdr  tithes,  and  thfirglebea,tlM  Freabjrteri- 
ans  and  Independent*  stepped  into  the  vacated  benefices, 
and  were  secnrdy  settled  in  tbem  by  the  authority  of 
the  ordinance  of  Parliament  which  is  quoted  above. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  between  the  years  1648  and 
1660  roost  of  the  parishes  throughout  England  and 
Wales  received  for  their  incumbents  ministers  who  had 
not  received  episcopal  wdination,  the  numlier  of  such 
amounring  to  about  10,000  at  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion. 

The  Restoration,  in  1660,  placed  Charles  II  rai  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  led  to  the  restitution  of 
the  old  system  of  Church  government  and  worship. 
Attempts  were  made,  indeed,  by  a  comparatively  small 
but  yet  noisy  party,  to  prevent  the  reintroduction  of  the 
episcopal  system  in  its  int^rity ;  but  the  great  body  of 
the  la^  being  strongly  eKercfsed  against  this  attempt, 
it  was  at  once  defeated.  One  the  first  proceedings 
<tf  the  restored  Parliament  was  to  pass  an  act  for  the 
conforming  and  restoring  of  ministers  (12  Car.  11,  c.  17), 
which  enacted  that  "every  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  had  been  ejected  by  the  authority  of  the 
rebellion  Parliament  should  be  restored  to  his  benefice 
by  Nov.  26,  1660  {  provided  he  had  not  justified  the 
king's  murder  or  declared  against  infant  baptism." 
Under  this  act,  many  of  the  non-e|naoopal  niniaterB 
had  to  retire  fmm  the  livings  into  which  they  had  been 
instated,  that  the  old  persecuted,  poverty-stricken  cler- 
gy, who  had  been  turned  out  of  them  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  before,  might  l>e  restored  to  their  homes  and  their 
flocks.  Some  even  of  those  who  had  been  episcopally  or- 
dained had  also  to  retire ;  and  thus  Rtchaid  Baxter  had 
to  give  way  fi>r  the  return  oftheold  and  rightful  vicar  of 
Kidderminster,  whose  place  be  bad  not  unworthily  held 
for  half  a  generation.  But  half  a  generation  of  exile, 
war,  persecution,  and  hardship  had  not  left  many  of 
the  old  dergy  to  return  to  their  parishes,  and  most  of 
these  were  left  occupied  by  non-episcopal  incnmbents 
until  the  Act  of  Uniformity  came  into  force.  This  act 
was  passed  Aug.  S4, 1662,  and  by  it  all  who  refused  to 
observe  the  litea,  as  well  aa  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Chnreb  of  Enj^and,  were  axduded  from  ita  com- 


munion, and  in  oonaeqnence  exposed  to  many  dtaad- 
vantages  and  to  cnid  sufferings.  "This  act  of  Paiiia- 
m^t,"  says  Blunt,  who  seeks  to  defend  the  AJif^can 
rid^  "was  no  nord^,  being  VM  Ibortb  Act  of  Uaifbrm* 
ity  which  had  been  pasaed  since  the  Refonnstion,  and 
having  its  paralld  in  several  'orttinanoes'  of  the  Paili«> 
ment  which  were  passed  during  the  rebellion.  It  is, 
moreover,  absolutely  necessary  that,  if  the  Church  sys- 
tem was  to  be  testwed,  some  enactment  should  be  made 
enfordng  the  first  principle  of  the  system — that  of  epis- 
oojwl  ordination.  But  it  was  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliunent  (eepedally  of  the  House  ttf  Lords,  which 
received  a  formal  request  to  hasten  it  fton  the  Uoom 
of  ComiiKms)  fbr  several  months;  and  it  waa  ao  eon- 
Btructed  as  to  deal  consideratdv  with  the  non-epiacopal 
incumbents,  as  well  as  to  deal  justly  with  the  priAcipks 
of  the  Church.  The  former  were  not,  therefore,  'eject- 
ed,' as  has  been  so  often  represented ;  but  opportunity 
was  given  to  them  of  retaining  the  beneftces  which  they 
held  without  any  difficulty  If  they  were  willing  to  ctm^ 
form  to  those  principles  which  had  always  been  main- 
tained, and  which  could  not  be  given  up,  mpecting 
episcoiial  ordinarion,  the  uae  of  the  Prayer^tiook,  aDd  de- 
cent loyalty  to  the  crown.  The  conditions  tfaaa  im- 
posed were  staled  as  follows  in  the  Act  of  Uniftwniity : 
Every  parson,  vicar,  or  other  minister  whatsoever,  who 
now  hath  and  enjoyeth  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  or 
promotion  within  this  realm  of  England,  .  .  .  shall 
openly  and  publidy  before  the  cmigregaUon  there  as- 
sembled declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the 
use  of  all  things  in  said  book  contained  and  preecribed, 
in  these  words,  and  no  other;  '  I,  A  B,  do  here  declare 
my  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything 
conuined  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  entitled 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  etc.  Every  such  incum- 
bent, or  any  one  to  be  admitted  to  an  tncumbencr  there- 
after,  was  required  to  aatiaeiibe  the  foUoving  declara- 
tion: 

'I,  A  B,  do  declare  that  It  Is  not  lawftaL  ou  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king ;  and  iti:it 
I  do  shlior  that  traltorons  posttmn  of  taking  arms  bv  hhi 
nnibority  against  his  pervoa  or  against  tnoae  who  s>« 
commissioned  by  him :  and  that  1  will  eonfono  to  the  Iti- 
argy  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  as  It  la  now  by  law  e»iab. 
Itsned.  And  I  do  dedsre  that  I  do  bold  there  lie*  no  oh- 
llgatluii  npon  me,  or  on  any  other  person,  from  the  otith 
OHnmonlr  called  "The Solemn  League  and  Covenut."  i<> 
endeRVi<r  any  change  or  alteration  of  goveniment,  eitbet- 
In  Church  or  Stale;  and  that  the  same  was  fu  fi»elf  an  on- 
Inwltal  oath,  and  Imposed  upon  the  snbfects  of  this  realm 
Bgalnst  the  known  laws  and  liberties  of  thla  kingdom.* 

It  was  also  provided  that  <  no  person  who  is  now  in- 
cumbent and  in  poesesnon  of  any  parsonage,  vicarat:e, 
or  benefice,  and  who  is  not  abeady  in  holy  orders  by 
episcopal  ordination,  or  shall  not  before  the  ftast  of  St. 
Bartholomew  be  ordained  priest  or  deacon,  aiMmrding  to 
the  form  of  episcopal  ordination,  shdl  have,  bold,  or  en- 
joy the  said  parsonage,  vicarage,  benefice,  with  cure  ur 
other  ecclesiastical  promotion,  within  this  kingdom  of 
England  or  the  dominion  of  Wales;  bnt  shall  be  utterly 
disabled  and  ipso  facto  deprived  of  the  same ;  and  all 
his  ecclesiastical  promotions  shall  be  void,  aa  if  he  was 
luturally  dead.'  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  therefore,  to 
secure  the  integriQr  of  the  Chnrch  system,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  secure  the  vested  interests  acquired  by  lung 
possession  on  the  part  of  the  non-episcopal  incumbents 
on  the  other,  offered  to  the  eight  or  nine  thousand  of 
the  latter  who  still  remained,  that,  if  they  would  be  or- 
dained, accept  the  Prayer-book,  and  renounce  their  en- 
gagement to  destroy  episcopal  government,  or  to  bear 
arms  agidnat  the  crown,  the  right  to  retain  tbeir  bene- 
fices. The  great  majority  acc^ed  the  terms  that  were 
thus  offered,  so  I^lizing  thdr  pndtion,  and  qualifying 
themselves  to  carry  out  the  systom  of  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land accnnling  to  its  long-established  prindplea.  The 
Noncnnfonnists  who  did  not  accept  these  liberal  terms  of- 
fered by  Parliament  have  been  paraded  before  the  world 
fortwooentnriesasamotmtiiiguanmbKtoSOOO.  Con- 
temporary writi^iif'ttMbd^^i^^Uxatnp^  Iriahop 
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KfoMtt,  in  bis  Stffitttr  ami  CknmkU,  the  great  rtme- 
IwM  gT  inhMnuiioa  mpecUng  tbe  yeus  1660-161(2, 
oitoitlaunl  that  tlwiiuauier  www  luge;  bucCalimf, 
ill  tfUj;  pnbUsbed  «u  AhridgpuiU  of  Baxier'M  Lffe  and 
TiMta,  [be  ninth  chapter  of  which  is  oocapied  with  Uv- 
gnpbtcal  notieea  of  aome  of  the  Nonooafonniats,  and  in 
wbich  hft  ffirea  the  Dumber  of  2000  as  correcL  When 
tliuehipterwaa  answered,  in  171^  by  Walker's  folio  vol- 
ooe  00  tbe  Suffaiiig  ^  lie  CUrggy  Calamy  oompiled  a 
'OooiiBUliDQ*  his  fwowr  work,  which  was  pub- 
lidnd  in  1721  io  two  volumes,  and  in  which  be  still 
■wimjnfJ  that  2000  Ntmcoaformiats  were  'ejected' 
by  tbe  Act  of  Unifonnity.  A  critical  examinatioa  of 
UiuDv's  evidence  shows,  however,  that  he  has  much 
utenuted  bis  can,  tbe  uumber  being  not  much  more 
ihiD  one  third  of  what  he  allies  it  to  be;  and  as  wa 
nudi  bas  been  made  of  the  matter  by  dueenting  wrii^ 
n^iciawoRh  while  to  ahow  what  k  the  nal  condu- 
■anlaiiMbedlT'biaevideooe.  The  list  of  fleeted  min- 
iiien  printed  by  Calamy  may  be  diMiibuted  under  tbe 
•even  IbUowing  beads:  (1>  Those  who  were  actually 
ikad  before  the  time  of  ejection  airi^ed ;  (2)  those  who 
f  idded  iqt  their  places  to  the  dii^xMseaeed  episcopal  in- 
niiiibcots;  (6)  curaiea  and  lecUuers,  whose  appoint- 
Bieoti  were  not  beneOcM^  and  who  wer«  not,  therefore, 
'fjeded'  from  any  by  the  act;  (4)  cases  in  which  the 
lilt  MM  down  twu  ineombeota  tat  the  aaoie  benefiee ; 
(i>  OHM  b  wbidi  bishops'  re^sicn  abmr  that  other 
ncn  than  those  named  ia  the  Ust  were  in  posseasioo ; 
(6)  those  wbo  oo  Calamy's  own  showing  had  no  benefices 
k>  be  lose,  but  whom  be  indudee  antoog  thoae  ejected 
bum  benefices;  (7)  those  who  may  have  been  deprived 
br  tbeopenttaoo  of  the  Act  *A  Uniformity.  By  the  help 
yaweoott's  B^ferloriMm  td  the  lUoone  cf  UnKkn, 
ibase  ministen  whom  Calamy  names  as  ejected  from 
bMsBessin  that  dioecao  may  be  distributed  under  these 
ttrea  bends  as  ftUowa : 
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The  mnnber  of  those  wbo  it  is  possible  may  hare 
bMti  ejected  it  thio^  taking  the  general  average,  only 
itJ  per  cent,  of  tbe  nomber  given  by  Calamy  fur  the 
diocese  of  London.  If  this  proponion  be  taken  as 
T^ardi  the  alk^^  number  ejected  throughout  Eng- 
hnd  tod  Wales,  that  number  will  thus  be  reduced  from 
SW)  to  857.  It  seems  improbable,  therefore,  thst 
ibe  Domber  of  Nonconformist  ministers  who  were  ipso 
tee  deprived  tit  their  parishes  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
4sy  WH  much  or  any  over  800;  and  as  contemporaries 
allege  that  some  of  these  were  men  of  property;  that 
soK  made  good  marriages;  that  some  returned  to  the 
indet  which  they  bad  left  toi  the  pulpit;  and  that 
gTMl  kindness  was  shown  to  those  who  were  poor  by 
|tK  bishops  and  nobility  (Kennett's  Rfgitler,  p.  888, 919), 
K  may  be  concluded  that  much  exaggeration  has 
been  used  by  thoae  wbo  have  turned  the  event  to  the 
''■mtdit  ot  the  Church.  Among  those  wbo  thus  rv- 
futd  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Act  of  Uiu- 
iranty,  there  was  also  a  huge  number  who  continued 
to  sttend  tbe  ministration  of  the  Church,  and  whom 
Buter  calb  'Episcopal  Nonconformists.'  'These,'  he 
xy*>'sie  for  true  parish  churches  and  ministers  re- 
sted, without  swearing,  promising,  declaring,  or  sub- 
f»H«to  any  bat  ■are,clear,necesaary  things;  desir- 
"f  ikat  Scripture  may  be  their  canons ;  uking  the  cs- 
P>Me  in  each  pariah  for  the  oommnoicants  and  <aiun;h, 
*i«i  the  rest  for  bearers  and  catechised  persons;  de^ring 
t*w  the  magistrate  will  be  Judge  as  to  whom  he  willmain- 
^  approve,  and  tolerate ;  and  the  ordainer  judge  of 
■bga  he  will  ordain;  and  the  peof^  be  free  consenters, 


to  whose  pastoral  care  they  will  trust  their  aoala^  dsnr^ 
ing  that  eveiy  presbyter  nay  be  an  oveneer  over  his 
(lock,  and  every  Church  that  hath  many  dden  bave 
one  incunboit,  president,  for  unity  and  order;  and  that 
goodly  diocesans  may  (without  the  sword  or  force)  bave 
the  ovenugbt  of  many  ministers  and  churches,  and  all 
these  be  confederate  and  under  one  government  of  a 
Christian  king,  but  under  no  foreign  Jurisdiction,  though 
in  as  much  concord  aa  possible  with  all  the  Chriatian 
world.  And  they  would  have  the  k^  of  excommuni- 
cation taken  out  of  the  hands  of  laymen  (cbancellora  or 
lay  brethien),  and  the  diocesan  to  Judge  in  the  synods 
of  the  prertiytera  in  cases  above  parochial  power'  (/.{/e 
(wd  Timet,  App.  p.  71,  ed.  1696).  These  were  probalily 
a  large  class  among  the  laity  for  some  time  after  the 
Restoration"  (^IHct.  Hiil,  TkevL  s.  v.). 

But  Vhatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to 
the  real  number  of  those  who  were  visited  with  suffer- 
ing  by  the  Act  of  Unilbmuty,  there  is  certaiidy  no 
ground  for  the  indilfereooe  witJi  which  some  historians 
have  ddgned  to  treat  thoae  men  in  supponng  that  their 
consciences  were  more  tender  than  they  need  be,  fur  it 
must  be  remembered  they  were  men  of  as  extensive 
learning,  great  abilities,  and  [dous  conduct,  as  ever  ap- 
peared. Mr.  Locke,  ir  his  opinion  have  any  weight,  calb 
them  "worthy, learned, piooa, orthodox  divinea,whodid 
not  throw  themselves  out  of  a^ice,  but  were  forcibly 
ejected."  Hr.  Bogue  thua  draws  their  character  -."Am  to 
Ikeir  pubUe  mimitratioa,"  he  says, "  they  were  orthodox, 
experimental,  serious,  affecdonate,  regular,  faithful,  able, 
and  popular  preachers.  At  to  th^  moral  qualities, 
they  were  devout  and  holy ;  faithful  to  Christ  and  the 
souls  of  men;  wise  and  prudent;  of  great  liberality  and 
kindness;  and  strenuous  advocates  for  liberty,  civil  and 
religiuus.  At  to  Uieir  vadUcHud  quaUtiei,  they  were 
learned,  eminent  and  laborious."  These  men  were 
driven  from  their  hwDea,  from  tbe  society  of  their 
friends,  and  exposed  to  tbe  greatest  difficulties.  Had 
the  government  of  the  day  bmn  cuutent  with  requiring 
subscription  from  those  who  desired  to  remain  as  min- 
isters of  the  esublbbment,  without  )«oceeding  to  tbe 
passing  of  obooxiouB,  persecuting,  and  iniquiions  acts 
against  those  whose  consciences  furijade  their  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
dissent  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  taken  such 
deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  nor  would  it  have 
attained  that  growth  to  which  it  subsequently  reached. 
The  burdens  of  Nonconformists  were  very  greatly  in- 
creased by  another  Miactment,  under  the  same  reign, 
entitled  the  "Cunventicle  Act,"  whereby  they  were 
prohitnted  from  meeting  for  any  exercise  of  reUgion 
(above  Ave  in  number)  in  any  other  manner  than  al- 
lowed by  the  liturgy  or  practice  of  tbe  Church  of  Eng- 
land. For  the  first  offence  the  penalty  was  three  months' 
imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  £6;  for  the  second  offence, 
six  months'  imprisonment,  or  £10;  and  for  the  third 
offence,  banishment  to  some  of  the  American  planta- 
tions for  seven  years,  or  £100;  and  in  case  they  re- 
turned, death  penalty  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By 
virtue  of  this  act  the  Juls  were  quickly  filled  with  dis- 
senting Protestants,  and  the  trade  of  an  informer  was 
very  gainful.  So  great  was  the  severity  of  these  times, 
says  Neale,  that  they  were  afraid  to  pray  in  their  fam- 
ilies if  above  four  of  their  acquaintance,  who  came  only 
to  visit  them,  were  present;  some  fiunilies  scrupled  ask- 
ing a  blessing  on  their  meat  if  five  strangers  were  at 
uble.  But  this  was  not  all.  In  1665  an  act  was 
brought  into  the  House  to  banish  them  from  their 
friends,  commonly  called  the  "Oxfiurd  Five-Mile  Act," 
by  which  all  dissenting  ministers,  on  the  penalty  of 
£40,  who  would  not  take  an  oath  (that  it  was  not'law- 
ful,  upon  any  pntence  wkaieeer,  to  take  arms  against 
the  kin^  etc),  were  prohibited  from  coming  within 
five  miles  of  any  city,  town  corporate,  or  boiougb,  or 
any  place  where  they  had  exercised  their  ministry,  and 
from  teaching  any  schooL  Some  few  Mxk  the  (lath; 
others  oouU  not,  and  oonseqp^||t;^«^fl^ryOI@gi^. 
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Tct  even  tbU  wu  not  aU.  Two  more  enactments  under 
tfaifl  aoreragn^  wm  mwle,  tlM  •o-called  Ootpantian 
and  Tm  Act,  tbe  last  named  of  whidi  was  claimed  to 
hare  been  pueed  "for  pre ren ling  dangers  which  may 
happen  rrom  popish  recusants."  fiat  as  it  enacted  that 
"  all  in  place  or  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  crown, 
or  in  receipt  of  any  salary  by  patent  or  ^^rant,  shall 
Uke  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and  ibeJX 
TCodve  tkt  aacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  widiin  three 
months  after  admittance,"  it  vittoally  diieded  itaelf 
witfa  equal  severity  against  Protestant  dissenters,  for 
it  excluded  from  offices  of  trust  in  the  state  thoee 
who  refused  to  receive  the  eucharist  according  to  the 
rubric  of  the  Church  of  England.  After  this  time  di^ 
sent  cmitinued  in  a  very  depressed  state,  and  had  to 
struggle  with  various  fortunes.  In  1678  "  the  mouths 
of  the  High-Church  pulpiteers  were  encouraged  to  opea 
n  load  as  possible.  One  in  hia  sermon  hefim  tbe 
House  of  Commons  uAd  Oum  that  the  Nonoonfimnista 
ought  not  to  he  tolerated,  bat  to  be  cored  by  vengeance. 
He  urged  them  to  set  fire  to  tbe  fsgot,  and  to  teach 
them  by  scourges  or  scorpions,  and  open  their  eyes  with 
galL"  Such  were  the  dreadful  consequences  of  this 
intolerant  spirit,  that  it  is  supposed  near  8000  tUed  in 
prison  in  the  reign  of  Chartea  II.  It  b  sud  that  Mr. 
Jeremiah  White  had  careftdly  collected  a  list  of  tbcae 
who  had  sufferecl  between  Charies  II  and  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  amounted  to  60,000.  The  same  pentecu- 
(aons  were  carried  on  in  Scotland ;  and  tliere,  as  well  as 
in  England,  many,  to  avoid  molestation,  fled  from  thdr 
country.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  dreadful  and 
furioiw  attacks  upon  the  dissenters,  they  were  not  ex- 
tirpated. Their  very  persecution  was  in  their  favor. 
The  inbmona  character  of  thdr  informera  and  op- 
pmsore;  their  own  pie^f  seal,  and  fortitude,  nodonbt, 
had  Influence  on  constdemte  minds;  and,  indeed,  they 
bad  additions  from  the  EstaUished  Church,  which  sev- 
eral clergymen  in  this  reign  deserted  as  a  persecuting 
Church. 

Anglican  divines  I4>pear  as  apologetic  in  behalf  of 
king  Charles  and  his  extravagant  measures;  and,  lest 
we  stand  accused  of  representing  only  the  nde  of  the 
Nonconformists,  we  here  insert  the  apologies  offered  by 
(Mie  of  the  ablest  Anglican  historians,  the  Rev.  John 
Heniy  Nunt,  who  says :  "  The  statutes  passed  by  Chariee 
II  against  nonconformity  proceed  on  two  principles, 
which  used  to  be  thought  undeniable,  viz.,  that  the 
Church  and  the  commonwealth  are  co-extensive,  the 
same  t>ody  under  its  two  aspects;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  each  a  Christian  state  has  the  du^  of  training 
its  snl^eets  ia  Christian  truth  and  religions  practice. 
Rulers,  it  was  thought,  were  bound  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  Church  laws  as  well  as  the  laws  of  a  secular 
political  economy.  The  former  of  these  was,  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  no  such  Utopian  notion  as  it 
now  appears  to  be.  For  the  fiiet  ten  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  Pafusts  fVequented  the  Engl^h  service,  and  it 
n^ht  have  been  not  unreasonah^  hoped  that  such  a 
r^mation  was  possible  as  would  retain  the  whole 
nation  in  the  Established  Chnrch.  So  long  as  this 
theory  of  the  identity  of  the  Chnrch  and  nation  ap- 
peared not  impossible  to  realize  (and  there  is  no  won- 
der that  patriotic  statesmen  were  slow  to  relinquish  it), 
it  followed  inevitably  that  temporal  penalties  were 
added  to  spiritual  censures,  that  breaches  of  Church 
hounds  were  met  1^  strict  enactments.  Rebellion 
sgalnst  the  Chnrch  was  also  rebellion  agunst  tbe  State; 
and,  in  point  of  flMt,  seceeuon  from  the  Church  was  ac- 
companied by  iasnrrection  against  the  govemmenu 
The  conspiracy  of  Racket  and  Coppinger  was  just  be- 
fore the  pasting  of  the  act  of  A.D.  16^.  Presbyteries 
and  independent  congregations  would  lead,  it  was  well 
known,  to  the  overthrow  of  temporal  as  weU  as  spiritual 
thrones.  Rebellion  against  the  sovereign  began  with 
disobedience  In  religion,  and  disobedience  in  religion 
was  dealt  with  according  to  its  results.  The  hundred 
and  thir^  years  from  ^izabetb's  accession  to  tbe  Rev- 


olution are  the  attempt  to  realize  the  high  ideal  of  tbe 
true  union  and  coincidence  of  Church  and  State.* 

During  the  reign  of  king  James  the  NonconliMmisls 
for  a  while  at  least  enjoyed  more  or  less  liberty.  He, 
SDddenly  changing  hto  coarse,  though  simidy'for  tbe 
purpose  of  restoring  popeiy,  granted  nniverral  tolen- 
tion,  and  preferred  Nonconformists  to  places  of  trwt 
and  profit.  Tcrferation  truly  came  only  in  the  reign  of 
king  William  III,  when  the  so-called  "Toleration  Act" 
was  passed  (in  1689),  and  thus  was  granted  immmuty 
to  all  Protestant  dissenters,  except  Sodnians,  fkom  the 
penal  laws  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  the 
Stuart  dynasty.  The  benefits  conferred  by  this  measure 
were  indeed  subeequentiy  much  abridged  by  the  "  Oe- 
cauonal  Communion  Bill,"  which  excluded  from  civil 
offices  those  Nonamformists  who,  by  communion  at  the 
alMrs  of  the  Church,  were  by  the  provinons  of  tbe  TeM 
Act  qualUled  to  hidd  them,  and  l|y  tbe  "Sebisn  ffiQ," 
which  leetrieted  tbe  notk  of  education  to  ceitaficsled 
chtircbnen.  But  after  the  accession  of  George  I,  he 
being  fully  satisfied  that  these  hardships  were  broaght 
upon  the  dissenters  tor  their  steady  adhracnce  to  the 
Protestant  soocesnon  in  hia  illustrioos  house,  against  a 
T«y  and  Jacobite  ministry,  who  were  paving  tbe  way 
for  a  popish  pretender,  proeuied  the  rqwd  of  tbea  in 
the  fifth  year  irf'his  ieign,and  nnce  then,  by  tbe  re- 
moval of  the  "Test  Act,"  and  by  tbe  passing  of  the  acts  re- 
lating  to  regisoation  and  marriage,  dissenters  have  been 
allowed  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  rights  oToonsctenoe. 

Though  religious  liberty  now  prevails  in  Brit«n,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  tJie  great  subject  of  noneon- 
formity  remains  still  to  be  agitated,  and  the  great  ques- 
tions which  it  has  provoked  cannot  be  considered  as  yet 
final^  aettlert.  Hie  Paritana,  ondcr  Hit  Todora,  be- 
oame  Nonconformists  under  the  Stnarts,  and  Dtssenten 
under  tbe  &mi)y  of  Hanover.  They  have  been  men 
of  the  asms  prindples  sabstsntially  throughout.  In 
mainuining  the  rights  of  conscience,  tiMy  have  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  class  of  peraons  to  set 
limits  to  the  power  of  the  crown,  to  define  the  rights 
of  the  sut^ects,  and  to  secaie  the  liberties  erf'  BritaiB. 
They  have  wrested  a  rod  <^  iron  from  the  bawl  irf*  des- 
potism, and  substituted  in  its  place  a  sceptre  of  right- 
eousness and  mercy.  They  have  converted  tbe  divine 
right  of  kings  into  the  principlee  of  a  constitutional 
government,  in  which  the  privUeges  of  (he  subject  are 
i  secured  by  the  name  charter  which  guards  the  throne. 
The  hutory  of  the  principles  of  such  a  body  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  unimportant  by  any  friends 
of  British  ftecdora.  The  Nonconformist  controversy 
contributed  greatly  to  ascertsin  the  distinct  provinces 
of  divine  and  human  legislation ;  to  establish  the  para- 
monnt  and  exclusive  authority  of  God,  and  of  the  reve- 
lation of  his  will,  over  the  conscience  of  man ;  and  to 
define  the  undoubted  clums  of  civil  govenunent  to  tbe 
obedience  of  its  subjects  in  all  matters  purely  civlL 
To  the  same  coctroversy  we  are  indebted  for  the  cor- 
rect and  scriptural  sentiments  which  are  now  exten- 
sively entertained  respecting  the  unsecular  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  intermixture  of  heavenly 
and  earthly  things  does  indeed  still  prevail,  and  its  per- 
ntdous  tendency  is  yet  imperfectly  estimated  by  mauy ; 
but  considerable  progress  has  been  made  towards  tbe 
full  discovery  of  the  entire  tpiritualih/  of  the  Meseiali'd 
kingdom.  Its  independence  of  secular  support  and  de- 
fence; its  reeources  both  of  propagation  and  mainte- 
nance t  its  nnoongeniality  with  the  principles,  spirit,  and 
practice  of  earth-bom  mea,  are  now  mneh  more  gener- 
ally admitted  than  they  once  were.  In  fact,  the  ablest 
defenders  of  ecdesiasticOHiivil  establishments  have  now 
entirely  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  and 
boldly  avow  that  they  are  no  part  of  Christianity,  but 
only  a  human  expedient  for  its  propagation. 

A  conference  of  the  leading  Noncontbrmista  of  Eng- 
land was  held  in  London  Feb.  15, 1876,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  expressing  their  views  upon  severalqnestions  which 
are  to  come  bef(B^|t|^cl^i«tl9ii«^im<St,  namely,  the 
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Bbriik  Bin,  the  legiKty  of  doical  Mlowsliips,  and 
the  adrainiatnUmi  of  the  Endowed  Scboob  Act  Hr. 
Odiam  Hoigan  stated  th«t  this  was  the  seventh  time 
be  bad  bntoght  ft  bill  for  amending  the  barial  acts  be- 
fae  FnUnnait.  H«  advocatM  giving  the  English  dis- 
wnting  minister  foil  privUc«{e  to  oflh^te  at  funerals  in 
tbc  ptfish  cbarchyards,  Just  as  the  Episcopal  ministers 
in  SeoUand,  who  are  DiaaenterH  in  that  country,  are  al- 
lomd  to  rod  their  service  in  the  Presbyterian  grave- 
nrdft.  The  extent  of  the  grievaooe  is  seen  in  the  fact 
ibu  there  are  18,000  parishes  in  England  where  the 
«dT  gnreywd  ia  that  attached  to  the  Cborcb  of  Eng- 
iHd  ptnta,  and  under  the  control  ot  the  parochial  cler- 
KrawL  In  none  of  these  can  any  one  he  buried  unleM 
ibc  E^firii  Church  service  is  read  at  the  grave.  The 
Hgs.  Lyalpb  Stanley,  in  an  address  upon  clerical  fel- 
lowships, said  that  there  were  17t  soeb  feUowshtps  in 
the  Uoivcnity  of  Cambridge,  and  108  at  Oxford,  Kes- 
olDtiDSB  ia  Mij^iort  at  the  Nonconformist  positiona  upon 
ill  these  std^eclawere  passed.  In  the  midng  a 
public  meeting,  presided  over  by  Hr.  MoAithur,  1I.P., 
«n  bdd  at  Exeter  Haa  There  is  evidently  a  strong 
Dure  in  England  for  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

There  is  a  socie^  in  England  called  "  Central  Barthol- 
fflnrw,"  which  is  busy  with  a  defence  of  nonoMifonnity, 
ud  aims  lo  bring  about  the  final  and  full  separation  of 
CbwA  and  State  in  Great  Britain.  In  1866  it  brought 
«u  s/tieeitaKvy  wtfaaisk which  includes,  besides  the  pub- 
lic doewnents  bearing  on  the  ^eetion  of  "the  Two  Thon- 
und,"  an  "  Inmdgction''  to  the  doetmients,  written  by 
Ur.  Peter  Bayne,  and  entitled  Puritamitm,  its  Ciarac- 
irr  .atd  ffiMmjf.  Then  we  have  Hr.  Knney's  two  Bi- 
ctntotsry  sennmia,  lectnrea  by  the  Sev.  Tbos.  Adkins, 
uT  Sotithsmpton,  and  the  Bev.  B.  A.  Red  ford,  of  Hull; 
the  Csnsdian  JKcentenarv  Papers^  No.  1,  ffiitorjf  of  Ktm^ 
M^snai^  ai  EngUu^  m  1662,  by  Bev.  W.  F.  Uaricet 
awl  AosiHw/^  A'oneoii/'orm^ir  ■aClnaodii  fii  ieKS,by 
Ref.  F.  H.  Uarling;  a  senntHi  by  the  Bev.  W.  Kirltns, 
pts^ed  on  St.  Bartholomew'a  day,  on  Th»  Nature  and 
me  of  Ukt  ProiabU  CotueqvrtKtt  of  Perfeel  RHigicna 
Liert/;  The  Chwrek  <tf  CkiiM  m  E»^a»d,\ty  the  Bev. 
r,  Siord.  The  Society  has  also  published  the  foUow- 
iajf :  (1),  Tract  Seriea-riU  Firwt  Pnttat.  or  tkf  Father 
o/EmgU$k  JfomxMtformitg,  by  Edward  Underbill,  Esq.; 
ntBookofJ3porte,hj  the  Bev.  B.  HaUey,  D.D.;  The 
Star  aamber  md  High  CommittUm,  by  Peter  Bayne, 
K«t.,  JuH.;  The  ^jteticm  of  ihe  Epueopaiiani,  by  the 
Htv.  J.  G.  HUll;  Ths  Savog  Cm^erenef,  by  the  Bev. 
Vt.  H'Criet  The  Act  ofUn^ormity  aid  the  Sabndiarif 
Adt,  by  Peter  Bayne,  Esq.,  A.H.;  The  FaretoeU  Sm- 
<ii9.  by  Bev.  Charles  Stanford;  TieJ0ecl*qftheBjfei' 
■a»,  by  Bev.  A.  Mackcnnal,  BA ;  Om  Ihe  Prayer-book, 
by  Bev.  J.  H.  MiUard,  BlA.;  Om  Oerwd  SiUmeripHon, 
W  Iter.  W.  Bobinaon;  The  Act  of  Toteratioit,  by  the 
Ker.  Dr.  Lorimer.  (2),  Lecture  Series— TA^  8li»y  of 
lit  EfKtwteat,  a  lecture  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie, 
D.D.;  FMHy  lo  Contcienee,  a  lecture  bv  the  Bev,  A. 
M-Laren,  KA.;  Nomeonformitg  m  1662  md  m  1862,  a 
kctoie  by  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Dale,  U,A.;  TJIs  Detiffn  of 
^  Aet  of  Umtformitg,  a  lecture  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hi%,  D.D.  See  alao  Bogne,  Chea^  at  Mr.  Kmghi'i 
Mhutim;  Neale,  Bittory  of  the  Puritam;  De  Laune, 
Pl^  for  the  Nomcemformtitt*;  Palmer,  Nomioi^ormittt 
Mm.;  frke,  Hitl.  of /foHooi^ormity;  Conder, Fleuher, 
ind  Dobaoo,  On  S<mea\formtji ;  Martin,  lAiUrt  on  JVok- 
(n/mnCy;  Dr.  Calamy,  l^e  of  Baxter;  Pierce,  Vv^ 
*iaAm  oftkt  Dimemlm}  Bogae  and  Bennet,  HUl.  of 
tie  Drnad^  i,  7S;  Kckaisteth,  ChriMm  S^idmt,  p, 
^;  drMan^  in  Grtat  Britalm  (Loud,  and  N,  T. 
1^4);  Stongbtoo,  Ecdes.  HitU  of  En^trnd  (Oiureb  of 
RMoration),  voL  i  and  ii;  Skeats,  HitLoftke  Free 
CWm  of  Eiilimd,  p.  7&-»7;  Brit.  Qa.  Reo.  April 
1^1,  at  ni;  Oct.  1878,  art.  viit  Owftmpw  Rev.  Jan. 
lin,«tiL  (J.H.W.) 

VoiiM,aaernoe  of  tha  ninlfaboar,  ortbvea  in  the 
*ftawol^thenaBald■llaof  the  JewisliBaeriflea.  Oiry- 
■Nsm  ttdiorta  te  thla  aarvies  by  tdling  ua  that  at  that 


hour  paradise  was  opened  for  the  thief,  and  the  great 
sacriflce  was  offered.  Some  derive  the  term  noon  from 
Nones,  because  tbe  sacrilice-  was  (Aen  anUdated,  and 
held  at  mid-day.    See  Niitth  Houk. 

Non-«*Mntial>.   See  Fuin>AMKin-AL«. 

NoD-Intmaioniata.  Non-intrugion  bad  its  for- 
mal origin  in  the  following  motion,  proposed  to  the 
General  AasemUy  in  18S8 —moved  Dr.  Chalmers 
and  seconded  by  lord  Moocrieff  i 

"  That  the  General  AasembI  j,  having  isatiirely  wetehed 
and  coHsldersd  the  nrloaa  ovmnrss  now  before  them, 
do  And  and  declare  that  It  Is,  and  has  been  ever  since  the 
Reformation,  a  fixed  prindple  In  the  law  of  this  Ubnrch 
tbattkoninlster  shall  he  Intruded  Into  any  pastoral  charge 
contrary  to  the  will  of  ttke  congrecatlon ;  and  eonslderlni[ 
that  donbts  and  mlsapprebenslona  have  existed  ou  this 
important  snbjeci,  whereby  the  Jost  and  aalutary  opem- 
tlon  of  Ihe  aald  principle  has  been  Impeded,  and  In  many 
cases  defeated,  tbe  General  Assembly  thrther  declnre  It  to 
be  their  tndnloB  thattbe  dissent  of  »  majority  oflbe  male 
heads  of  nmlllea  resident  within  tbe  parish,  behig  mem- 
bers of  the  congregatfam  nud  lo  comrnnnioa  wiita  Uie 
Church  at  least  two  years  previoos  to  lbs  day  of  modem- 
tlon  (of  the  call),  whether  Mich  dissent  shall  Be  expces*ed 
with  or  without  the  asslgnmeut  of  reasona,  ought  to  bo 
of  oondoalve  effect  lo  setting  adds  the  preventee  (auder 
the  patron's  nomination),  save  and  except  whan  It  Is 
cleany  established  by  the  patroo,  presentee,  or  any  of  the 
niiDorlQ>,  that  the  said  dissent  Is  founded  In  eormpt  and 
malldnos  comUaatloo,  m  not  truly  funnded  on  any  objec- 
tion personal  to  tbe  presentee  In  regard  to  bis  ministerlnl 
gifts  and  qonlHIcattDns,  either  In  general  or  with  refor- 
ence  to  that  partleolsr  parish ;  and  In  order  tbnt  this  deo- 
larstlnn  may  be  enrried  into  foil  effect,  that  a  committee 
»ball  be  appointed  to  prepare  tbe  best  menenre  for  carry- 
ing It  Into  eflbet,  and  to  report  to  the  next  General  As- 
sembly." 

The  motion  was  lost,  there  being  a  majori^  of  twdve 
against  it;  but  it  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  next  as> 
seml>ly.—EatUe,  CycJLs.v.  See  the  artklei  Soot- 
LAm^  Fbbk  Church  op,  and  Tno. 

ITonitUi  (or  Nnfiei),  Fbrkah,  also  called  Et  Pmei- 
ano,  thm  Ptntia  Vacc«orum,  the  former  name  of  TaUi> 
strietum,  now  Talladolid,  where  he  was  bom,  of  noble 
parentage,  about  1470,  wa^  although  a  knight  of  the 
military  order  of  Saot'  lago,  devoted  with  much  ardor 
to  literary  pursuits  and  the  diffbrion  of  learning  in 
Spain,  where  he  pcomotad  the  study  of  tbe  Qreek,  after 
that  of  tbe  Latin  language  had  been  rendered  easy  by 
Nebrisensia  (Antonio  Lebrija).  Among  the  many  emi- 
nent literary  persms  who  tolfowed  Nebrija's  steps,  Pin- 
ciano  stood  coni^cnous,  even  before  he  went  to  Italy 
to  receive  further  instruction  from  l^ilippus  Beroaldns 
and  Govian,  a  celebrated  Greek  refugee.  On  his  return 
to  Spain,  Nnflez  brought  back  numerous  Greek  tmoks 
with  him ;  and  cardinal  Cisnena,  who  admired  his  tal- 
ents, appcrfnted  bim  and  Demetrius  tbe  Cretan  profess- 
ors of  Greek  at  the  Univei^ty  of  AIcalA,  and  moreover 
intrusted  to  him  and  to  Lope  de  Astufliga  the  Latin 
version  of  the  Septvagin/.  Endowed  with  a  lofty  ^irit 
end  a  high  patriotic  feeling,  which  were  fostered  by  the 
writings  of  antiquity  which  he  expounded,  be  fought 
in  1621  with  the  uimicceasful  Commons  of  Caatile 
against  the  tyranny  of  Charies  V,  or  mther  his  oonrt- 
iers,  a  set  of  unprinci|M  foreign  adventurers,  who  took 
advantage  of  tbe  yonng  prince's  vanity  and  inexperi- 
ence. Being  obliged  to  leave  AlcaU,  he  took  refuge 
at  Salamanca,  in  which  university  he  tanght  Greek, 
Latin,  rhetoric,  and  the  natural  hisioiy  of  Hiny.  He 
died  in  1698,  above  the  age  of  eighty,  at  Salamanca, 
and  left  to  that  famous  seminary  bis  select  library.  He 
wrote  for  himadf  tbe  following  epitaph;  "Masimnm 
vitn,  hmium  mors."  Beriilea  the  share  that  he  bad  in 
the  Comptiiten»ian  Pofyplot,  Nnfiez  published  AnnotaO- 
onet  «n  Seneca  Philaiopki  Opera,  the  text  of  which 
writer  he  restued: — Obeervationei  in  Pomp,  MeUun: — 
OhMiTvat.  m  HtMt.  Nat.  C.  PUn.,  which  have  often  been 
reprinted: — Gloea  $obrt  lot  Obrat  de  Jnan  de  Mena, 
which  is  full  of  clanieal  learning :— Letters  to  Zurita  : 
Rrfrant*  «  Proverbiot  Gloaadot,  wblclHie  left  Incom- 
plete in  tba  nklst  of  bis  idOqikbiM;  VcaiQldgiUi  lo 
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the  comaMDtator  of  Cefvant£s,  m  Noftez  na  well  to- 
((iiunted  with  SpUHh  provertM,  and  ikilAil  in  applying 
tiyum^JHv^  Cjfdop.  i.  r. 

Nonjuraiits,  a  party  hi  the  Church  of  Scotland 
who  ID  1712  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  aligneMaoii,  an 
oath  which,  abjuring  the  Pretender,  promised  to  sup- 
port the  Hicoea^n  lo  the  crown  as  settled  by  act  of 
Parliament,  one  condition  bein;;  that  the  soveraign 
should  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  See  Abju- 
iiATioH.  Many  stumbled  at  the  oath  as  bdng  wholly 
ioconaiatent  with  the  Corenant.  See  GovKHAirr.  Prin- 
ci|)al  Caiat^  and  others  took  it,  but  along  with  a  dec- 
laralitm  and  a.  protesL  I'he  juranta  were  branded  as 
traitors  by  the  nonjurants,  and  all  the  features  of  a 
Hchism  were  rapidly  EouUiplying.  Woodrow,  Boston, 
Slid  many  well-known  evangelical  preachers  belonged  to 
the  nonjurants.  The  Assembly  had  twice  to  interfere 
to  preserve  peace,  and  aA.er  five  years  the  oath  was  al- 
tered. In  1719  the  oath  was  modified,  in  accordance 
with  an  address  from  the  Nonjunns  tbemielvee;  but  a 
f^w  (including  T.  Boston,  who  wrote  Reaaom  for  Rffn»- 
in//  the  Abjunttion  Oath  in  its  tateit  Form")  atiU  reso- 
lutely declined  it. — Eadie,  Kcdei.  C)/cl  n  v.    See  Cam- 

EROHIANSl  MaKROWHkH;  OaTH, 

Nonjurors  is  the  name  applied  to  those  English 
and  Scottbh  Episcopalians  who  from  religious  scruples 
wiiold  not,  at  the  Kevolution  of  168B,  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  for  tbey  had  already 
pDtmised  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  king  James;  and  al- 
though many  persons  thought  that  his  departure  from 
the  kingdom  had  released  them  bam  that  allegiance, 
there  were  othen  who  conridered  the  oath  to  he  still 
binding,  and  the  more  so  because  it  bound  them  to  the 
king's  direct  heir,  as  well  as  to  himself,  that  heir  being 
now  the  infant  prince  of  Wales,  and  not  the  princess  of 
Orange.  Some,  on  reflection,  adopted  the  principle 
indicated  (though  at  a  much  later  dale)  by  Nioolson, 
bishop  of  Carlisle.  "  Whmever,"  he  writee,  "a  sover- 
eign de  facto  is  univenallyatdmiitted  to  and  recognised 
by  all  the  three  estates,  I  must  believe  that  penun  to 
be  lawful  and  rightful  monarch  (rf*  tbn  lungdom,  who 
aliine  has  a  just  title  to  my  allegiancer  and  to  whom 
(inly  I  owe  an  oath  (^fealty"  (£pu/.  Corretpond.  ii,  367). 
But  although  in  modem  tines  this  principle  might  be 
conceded  by  many  persons  without  hesitation,  it  was 
not  to  easy  to  act  upon  it  in  an  age  when  the  dieplace- 
ment  of  one  soverngn  another  was  m  rare  ooowrence. 
Hence  the  clashing  of  the  two  oaths  was  a  teal  diCcully 
to  the  consciences  of  a  large  naoiber  of  the  cte^,  as 
well  as  to  some  of  the  official  laity.  This  difficultv  is 
well  stated  in  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  canon 
of  Windsor  and  rector  of  Cottenham,  to  lady  KueiteU, 
and  datod  May  13, 1689:  "  What  now  I  shall  do  in  this 
I»«aent  emeq^ency  I  am  irresolved;  but  if,  having  Hrst 
debated  it  with  myself  and  advised  wiUi  my  friends,  it 
shall  seem  most  expedient  to  nuke  such  a  retreat,  I  will 
depend  upon  your  honor's  mediation  for  that  favor. .  .  , 
It  may  be  I  have  as  sad  thoughts  for  the  divisions  of 
the  Church  and  as  ardent  desires  for  its  peace  as  any; 
and  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roc^  of  my  mouth  if  I 
prefer  not  Jerusalem  before  my  chief  joy.  But  I  can- 
not esteem  it  a  good  way  to  seek  the  attainment  of  this 
by  any  act  which  ahall  tUsturb  my  own  peace.  ...  In 
the  mean  time  I  entreat  you,  very  good  madam,  not  to 
call  boggling  at  an  oath  ebufaing  against  another,  as  far 
as  I  can  discern,  which  I  formerly  took  an  uBneceaaary 
scruple.  I  believe,  were  you  under  such  an  engage- 
ment, your  tenderness  and  circumspection  would  be 
rather  greater  than  mine.  The  former  oath  of  allegi- 
ance runs  thus: 

■  I  will  bear  ftilth  and  tme  allegiance  to  his  m«Jesty 
king  Charles,  or  king  Jame^  and  bis  hetra  and  »acres- 
riint,  snd  bim  and  them  will  defend.  Of  snpremncr  I  will 
benr  faltb  and  true  nlleglsnca  lo  the  king's  hlghnesf 
(I'harles  or  JamevJ.  bts  beire  and  Inwrnl  nnccew-irs,  mid 
to  my  power  shnil  apslst  and  defend  all  JnHsdIctfonx, 
pfivlMgfls,  pre^emlnencef,  and  aatboritles  granted  or  be- 


..  ^  ^  the  khicV  hlghD•«^  Ma  beira  aad  aoooeasnrt, 

or  nnlted  aud  annezea  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Ihli 
realm.' 

Now  I  am  informed  by  the  statute  1  Jac  c.  1,  that  lin- 
eal succession  is  a  privilege  belonging  to  the  impeiial 
crown,  and  by  12  Car.  U,  c.  80,  §  17,  that  by  the  un- 
doubted and  fiindamental  law»of  Uiis  kingdom  oeitbcr 
the  peen  of  this  realm,  nor  the  commons,  nor  both  to- 
gether, io  Pariiament  or  out  of  Parliament,  nor  the  peo- 
ple collectively  nor  representatively,  nor  any  penota 
whatsoever,  hath  or  ought  to  bare  any  coercive  power 
over  the  kings  of  this  realm.  The  preaent  oath  nma 
thus: 

'I  will  bear  tme  alleglaiMe  to  Iholr  laaleailea 

William  and  queeu  Maty.^  "Hi—"-,  «wk 

Now  let  any  impartial  person  resolre  me  wbedier  one 
of  these,  kii^  James  having  ahdicaX^,  be  his  heir  or 
Uwful  sneeenor,  or  couM  be  made  an  had  the  people 
met  either  enUeetively  or  represenutively,  which  tbey 
did  oeitbef"  (Lady  Kussell's  LHten  [ed.  1792],  p.  468). 
No  one  can  complain  that  men  who  had  each  scruples 
of  conscience  on  this  sobject  should  be  willing  to  give 
up  tbeur  Ushoprics  and  their  pariehee  rather  than  do  an 
act  whidi  tb^  considered  aa  wilful  peijuiy.  Uacaulay 
aayai  "  Those  clergymen  and  members  of  the  universi- 
ties who  loeuncd  tbe  penaltiea  of  the  law  were  about 
four  hundred  in  numbn.  Fomnoat  in  rank  stood  the 
primate  and  nx  of  bis  suftagana— Turner  of  E^,  Uovd 
of  Norwich,  Framptm  of  Gkmceaier,  Lake  of  CbichestW, 
White  of  Feterbomogh,  and  Ken  of  Bath  and  Welk. 
Tbonuu  of  Worcester  would  have  made  a  seventh,  but 
he  died  three  weeks  before  the  day  of  suepenrion.  On 
hie  dcMbbed  he  ai^ured  his  clenty  to  be  true  to  the 
cause  of  bereditaiy  right,  and  dedared  that  those  di- 
vinet  who  tried  to  makt  out  that  the  oaths  mif^t  be 
taken  withrait  any  departure  from  the  loyal  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  Engluid  seemed  to  him  to  reaaoo  more 
Jeeuirically  than  the  Jeeuita  tbemaelres."  It  may  be 
added  that  Hickes  and  Jeremy  Collier  and  DodwcU  also 
belonged  to  the  number. 

Kevertheleaa,  the  noiijoring  UdiopB  were  still  left 
responsible  for  the  cure  of  souls  in  their  diocesea,  and 
tbe  nonjuring  priests  for  the  core  of  aonla  in  their 
parishes.  Yet  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  inatance 
on  record  of  either  bishop  or  priest  endeavoring  to  carry 
out  their  re^nsibilities  in  any  such  compler«  manner 
as  to  justify  the  claims  which  they  made,  or  which  were 
made  on  their  behalf,  that  they  could  not  be  excluded 
from  their  sees  or  parishes  by  order  of  Pariianeni,  as 
that  would  appear  to  give  to  tbe  state  ecdedaatical  au- 
thority which  it  did  not  poaaeaa.  Sancroft  iasned  a 
commission  to  three  of  his  auflragans  to  consecrate  Bur- 
net to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  and  under  this  cum- 
misuon  the  consecration  took  place  on  Hay  8],  1689. 
But  after  this  act  of  Pariiament  bad  come  fuUv  into 
fMW,  SancToft  made  no  farther  attempt  to  carrv  out 
his  duties  or  to  assert  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,'  onlv 
remaining  at  Lambeth  until  he  was  turned  out,  which 
was  little  if  anything  more  than  an  assertion  of  his 
temporal  rights  to  his  benefices;  ligbta  wUch  poniblv 
an  act  of  Parliament  could  really  exringuish.  Many 
of  the  other  bishops,  and  any  number  of  the  clerfrv, 
seem  to  have  been  surprised  into  yielding  their  spirit- 
ual charges,  and  so  leuing  their  eeea  and  parishes  prac- 
tically lapse  into  tbe  hands  of  those  whom  tbey  con- 
sidered unlawflU  intruders.  They  vacated  tb^  i^irit- 
ual  cfaargee  aa  Jamea  had  vacated  bia  throne,  and  yet 
claimed  to  be  still  the  rightful  occupants  of  tbe  posts 
they  bad  vacated.  Thus  if  there  w«  a  grave  enor  on 
the  part  of  Pariiament  in  omitting  to  provide  for  others 
doing  what  Parliament  itself  could  not  do  in  omitring 
to  release  tbe  noi^nring  clergy  from  their  spiritual  re- 
sponsibilities, there  waa  also  a  grave  etror  on  the  psrt 
of  the  latter  in  acting  as  if  they  bad  been  ao  released. 
And  while  thia  latl«r  course  went  br  to  cut  the  ground 
from  under  their  feet  aa  regards  tbe  flidn  whieh  the 
QonJutorB  aBBert«)^«tiE^^li»^^teoniytightfiil 
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wpwjmUtiTC  of  the  Church  in  the  dioc«ee«  and  parishea 
conmiued  to  them,  ao  it  went  far  to  jusUry  TiUotauii 
izid  the  rest  of  the  intnulen  in  awuming  [henuelves  to 
b«  rightfully  ponnrnnril  of  post*  which  had  thus  been  suf- 
fmd  to  lapse  into  their  hands.  Even  so  Ear  the  Nuo- 
ptva  cannot  be  altogether  exonerated  from  a  share  in 
the  coafuaioii— very  aAAy  aiiproaeliiiig^  if  nut  ■ctiulljr 
soHMintii^  to  8diiBm — irtrieh  was  cansed  iu  the  Ax 
diocnea  and  four  hundred  paiiahea,  where  they  were 
thua  provided  each  with  two  paatofs.  Hacaulay  adds : 
"Most  of  them  passed  their  lives  in  nmoing  about 
from  one  Tory  ooffee-house  to  another,  abusing  the 
Dutch,  bearing  and  spreading  reports  that  withm  a 
RNoth  his  majesty  would  ceitahily  be  on  Su|^h 
giDuad,  and  wondering  who  would  hav«  SalUbuiy  when 
Ihimet  was  banged.  During  the  semmi  of  PiiUaroent 
the  lobbies  and  the  Court  of  Requests  were  crowded 
with  deprived  persona,  asking  who  was  up,  and  what 
cite  nuotbers  were  on  the  last  divinon.  Many  of  the 
ejected  divines  became  donoesticatad  as  chaplains,  lu- 
ture,  and  spiritual  directors  in  the  houses  of  opulent  Jac- 
obites Not  one  in  fifty  therefore  of  those  laymen  who 
diNppnmd  of  the  rerdution  tbooghc  bimaelf  bomtd  to 
qoit  his  pew  in  the  <dd  ebunh,  wtaem  Uie  <dd  Utuigy 
ms  still  read,  and  where  the  (dd  vestments  were  still 
asm,  and  to  follow  the  ejected  priest  to  a  conventicle — 
a  eonventicle,  too,  which  was  nut  protected  by  (he  Tol- 
cnuimi  Act.  Thus  the  new  sect  was  a  set  of  preachers 
mthout  hearers ;  and  such  preachers  ecNild  not  make  a 
lirdiboed  by  preaching.  In  London,  indeed,  and  in 
Hote  other  large  towns,  those  vehement  JacoUtea  whiHn 
Duthing  would  aalisfy  but  to  hear  king  James  and  the 
prinea  of  Walaa  pnyed  for  by  name,  were  suiSciently 
aomcrous  to  make  up  a  few  small  oongrqcations,  which 
met  secretly  and  under  constant  fear  of  the  constables, 
in  looms  so  mean  that  the  meetiug-houses  of  the  Puri- 
tH4&senters  might  by  comparison  be  called  palaoea." 

"Tbe  first  step  which  bad  been  taken  towards  placing 
d»  Boajuring  tiergf  in  a  aehismaUed  petition  was  an 
itnpmlenc  act  committed  by  Sancroft  himself  by  dele- 
fasting  to  Lloyd,  the  ejectod  bishop  of  Norwich,  that 
ttchiepiscnpal  jurisdiction  which  he  declined  to  exercise 
penmally.  This  was  done  by  an  instrument  dated 
Veb.  9, 1691-2,  when  he  had  allowed  his  authority  to  lis 
dunnaut  eighteen  months;  during  half  of  which  time 
Tilkxagn  had  been  cooaeeratang  suffragans  fiir  the  prov- 
ince, and  oidatntng  and  conSnning  within  tbe  dioeeae 
of  Csmobary,  while  Sancroft  himself  had  been  living 
the  Hfe  of  a  hermit  on  a  small  property  which  he  pos- 
KMed  at  Fresiiigfield.  Under  the  authority  thus  dele- 
foud  to  him,  Lioyd  shortly  after  took  steps  for  conse- 
cntingtwo  iHsliopa;  and  the  consent  of  the  exiled  king 
ksfiag  been  obtained,  Hickes  the  deprived  dean  of 
WorceMer,  was  conaeetated  suffragan  Uahop  of  Thet> 
M,  and  Wagstafft  soflkagan  UAop  of  Ipawieh,  on 
Feb.  M,  1698^4,  the  consecrating  U^iops  bring  thoae 
who  had  previously  occupied  the  seea  of  Norwich,  Ely, 
ud  PaoboTDugh.  Tbe  consecration  took  place  se- 
emly in  a  private  house,  but  was  witnessed  by  the  earl 
ftfOareodwi;  it  was  known  to  very  few  persons,  and 
ttMM  in  flonfidence,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
l<lfl^  when,  all  the  deprived  bishops  but  Ken  bring 
dead,  and  Iw  having  resigned  his  see,  a  discuasian  arose 
twng  the  Nonjurors  as  to  the  continuance  of  their  sep- 
■EUim,  Upon  the  deatfa  of  Ken— that  saintly  bishop 
'I'psniRg  to  his  rest  on  Uarcb  19, 1710  or  1711— many  of 
iIk  Nonjarwa,  among  whom  were  Nelson,  tbe  well-known 
Mtbor  of  FatU  amd  FmHxaUy  and  the  learned  Henrv 
IWvdl,  began  again  to  frequent  their  parish  churches, 
*bA  gnt  op  all  fiMinal  oonneotion  with  the  separated 
lany.  Bot  another  section,  kd  by  Hickes,  detennined 
^>  pnpeuiate  tbe  secession,  and  for  that  purpose  to  oon- 
t>we  tbe  Bucoeenon  of  bishops.  Hickes  and  Wagstaffe 
^  been  ooosecrated  only  as  eiifflagan  bishops  to  bishop 
Ll«7d,aiid  had  therefore  no  authoritv  after  his  death  in 
1710.  Wagsuffe  himself  died  in  1712,  and  Hickes  be- 
■Bg  thus  left  a*  the  sole  episcopal  i^irtaentative  of  tbe 


Nonjurora^  and  being  then  seventy-one  years  (4d,  called 
in  tbe  assistance  of  two  Scottish  bishops,  Campbell  and 
Gadderar,  and  mi  Ascenuitn-day,  in  1718,  these  three 
consecrated  Jeremiah  Collier,  iiamuel  Howes,  and  Na- 
thaniel 8ptnckee — Scotland  thus  once  more  contributing 
au  element  of  schism  to  England.  Hickes  died  in  1715, 
and  Collier  becoming  the  leader  of  the  now  fonnally 
constituted  sect,  Henry  Gaudy  and  Thooiae  Brett  were 
consecrated  by  him  and  the  other  two  schismatical 
bishops  on  Jaa  25, 17ifi.  In  the  following  year  began 
the  dispute  among  tbe  Nonjurors  respecting  the  'usa- 
ges.' Collier  wrote  a  tract  entitled  Setaom  for  rtstot-- 
vtg  tome  Prtiytrt  and  IHrttUioiu  at  the^f  Maud  in  tkt 
Comatimitm  Sernee  iff  the  firtt  Kaglitk  Befwrmtd  UN 
uryif,  etc  In  this  he  advocated  tbe  reintruductiun  into 
the  Communion  ^service  of  tbe  mixed  cup,  of  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Holy  Gboet,  of  the  Prayer  of  Oblatiun, 
and  of  prayers  for  tbe  departed,  these  always  having 
been  used  by  Hickes,  who  celebrateti  them  with  the 
Communion  Office  of  Edward  VI,  dret  book,  and  by  Col- 
lier himself,  while  Brett  and  the  Scottish  bishop  Camp- 
bell strongly  supported  the  practice.  A  diviuoii  thus 
sptaug  up  iu  the  now  small  body  of  Not  juron,  Spinckea 
and  Gandy  leading  one  party,  which  wished  to  retain 
the  use  of  tbe  last  book  of  Common  I*rayer;  Collier  and 
Brett  leading  another  section,  which  used  the  flrst  book : 
the  former  party  being  called  '  Noniisagers,'  and  the 
latter  '  Usagers.'  Tbe  two  parties  remained  separate, 
each  consecrating  several  bishops,  from  tbe  year  1718 
to  178%  when  a  reconciliation  took  place,  thoogb  some 
BijU  continued  to  be  '  Usagers'  and  others  *  Xon- 
usagers.'  The  sect  lingered  on  during  tbe  whole  of  the 
ISth  century,  but  with  continually  diminubing  num- 
bers, and  with  continually  increasing  divisions.  Few 
priests  seem  to  have  been  ordained  among  its  members, 
but  the  consecration  of  bishops  was  kept  up  at  hut  in 
a  very  irregular  and  reckless  manner  until  neariy  tbe 
dose  of  the  century.  Among  tbem  were  men  of  great 
learning,  whose  worka  have  been  of  hi^  value  to  tbe 
Church,  especially  Hickes  and  Dodwell  as  theologians, 
Collier  and  Carte  as  historical  writers,  Brett  as  a  high 
authority  in  liturgical  theology,  Kettlewell,  Nelson,  and 
Law  as  devotional  writers,  whose  influence  deeply  af- 
fected tbe  religion  of  the  Church  for  a  century  and  a 
halt  Tbe  Noiyurors  a^war  to  have  alwaya  held  their 
•errioea  in  private  hoinea,  and  many  of  thrir  cleigy 
piacdoed  medirine  or  followed  KNue  trade.  Gordon, 
the  last  of  thrir  regular  Ushops,  died  in  1779i  Cart- 
wright,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Irregular  aecUon,  praotieed 
as  a  surgeon  at  Shrewsbury,  and  was  recxmciled  to  tbe 
Church  at  the  abbey  there  in  1799.  Boothe,  the  last 
of  all  their  bishops,  died  in  Ireland  in  1805,  but  some 
small  congregations  of  Nonjurors  are  said  to  have  ex- 
isted some  yeara  later.  Hany  of  tbe  last  of  the  Nod- 
juronv  however,  attended  thrir  parish  churches,  only 
reeer\-ing  to  thrir  consciences  tbe  privilege  of  using 
Prayer-books  which  had  been  printed  before  the  Revo- 
lution" (Kunt,  DicU  of  Thtol  p.  515). 

A  close  intimacy  was  always  kept  up  between  the 
Nonjurors  of  England  and  the  Episcopalians  of  Scot- 
land, and  they  were  mixed  up  with  the  JaooUte  par^ 
to  a  dangerous  extent,  aome  of  them  even  auHMng  for 
hIgh-treascHi  in  1710  and  17'tA.  Not  a  few  of  them 
went  over  to  the  Boman  Catholics;  aitd  when  an  act 
was  passed  against  recusants,  the  Nimjurors  were  in- 
cluded. The  strong  desire  for  catholic  reunion  which 
thus  impelled  them  to  seek  it  somewhere,  although 
their  political  feelings  would  not  permit  them  to  seek 
it  in  the  Church  of  England,  also  ted  to  an  attempt 
in  1716  to  brutg  about  "a  concordat  between  the  or- 
tbodnx  and  catholic  remnant  of  the  Briliah  ebnrchea 
and  the  catholic  and  apostolic  Oriental  Church."  Tbe 
full  particulars  of  this  have  been  printed  in  Williams's 
Orthodox  ChunA  of  the  Eatt  m  the  17lh  Century,  p. 
xxx-xxxiv ;  but  the  coireepondence  on  the  subject  fell 
through  in  1726.  Tbe  Episcopalian  Nonjurors  in  Scot- 
land ceased  to  be  such  a£^  the  deafhoQj^yg 
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in  1788,  and  in  179S  they  were  rdieved  from  Tvioag 
penalties  and  vettriciioni.  Pre«byt«rUii  Nunjnrors,  too, 
there  were  and  an  in  8cotIaiidi(  bat  tbeae  SooUiah  Epia- 
copaliatw,  perhaps,  are  called  Nimjuron  impmpeiiy  any 
longer,  fur  their  ground  of  difference  from  the  Katab- 
lUhnient  is  more  on  account  of  eccleaianical  than  polity 
ical  principles.  See  Bickerstetb,  Ckritt.  Stitdeitt,  p.  298 ; 
Hl^nbadi,  ffiit.  of  Doctrvtt,  ii,  188;  Lathbui^,  Hin. 
<(f  the  Ifot^ron ;  Stephen,  Hi»l.  oftktt  Ckurch  o/Scot- 
Imd,  iU,  fi46-6i9;  ir,  12»,  148, 167, 168;  Perry,  Ckureh 
Hist,  of  Ktigtand  (aee  Index  in  vol  iii) ;  Palin,  UiH.  of 
ike  Churvk  ofEn^md,  1688-1717,  cb.  iv,  and  Appendix ; 
litteU'a  Livvuf  Affe,  Nov-.  1, 1845,  arc  iv;  Blunt,  Dkt. 
of  Thmlogy,  a.  v.  See  also  Scotla:«d,  Chumjiw  in; 
Rkposhku  Prksbttkriam.   (J.  H.  W.) 

XToniia.  This  word  is  regarded  by  some  as  equiv- 
alent to  matrtma,  a  matron,  and  tancta  vidua,  a  holy 
widow ;  but  by  others  is  considered  to  be  the  Greek  vo- 
viCf,eirgo,  a  virgin.  These  nonra  were  also  denoted 
»m^imiMiah$,  virgiaet  Da  et  Ckrtiti,  aneiUm  Dei^  toro- 
rta  eederim.  Before  the  regular  and  lyatematic  estab- 
lishment of  monastic  instltutkma,  we  find  the  spirit  of 
asceticism  and  monkery  in  the  Church :  virgins  were 
set  apart  by  solemn  ceremonies,  were  required  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  single  life,  were  veiled,  had  their  names 
entered  in  the  Church-registers,  were  called  canonical, 
and  often  had  their  maintenance  from  the  Church. 
They  aie  to  be  distinguished  from  the  order  of  deacon- 
euei  (q.  v.).  As  early  aa  the  6th  century  this  office 
ceased.  Afterwards  many  ofBces  of  charity  which  the 
deaconesses  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  for  the 
sick  and  poor  were  discharged  by  the  sisters  tA  the 
Church.    See  Nun  ;  StSTERiiooDS. 

Nonnotta,  Ci^ude  Fban^ois,  a  noted  French  Jes- 
uit, was  b<mi  at  Besan^n  iu  1711,  and  died  in  1793. 
He  wrote  much,  but  is  celebrated  as  the  author  of  Lt$ 
Errmrt  de  VoUain  (Paris,  1768, 2  vols.  i2mo).  It  is  a 
work  of  unusual  merit,  and  elicited  several  bitter  roun- 
ders fhmi  the  great  French  infidel  philoaopher. 

Nonniu  (Sowo^),  a  Greek  poet,  flourished  at  Pa- 
nopolis,in  Egypt,  near  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century 
of  the  Oiristian  era.  We  hare  no  paiticulua  respect- 
ing his  \ife,  except  that  he  became  a  Christian  when 
be  was  advanced  in  age.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
works  in  Greek,  which  have  come  down  to  ^^  the  Aio- 
yrnnami  and  a  paraphrase  in  verse  of  the  Oospel  of  John. 
The  former  work  gives  an  account  of  the  adventures  of 
Dionysus  from  the  time  of  hiit  birth  to  his  retnm  from 
his  expedition  into  India ;  and  the  early  books  also  con- 
tain, by  way  of  introduction,  the  history  of  Europa  and 
Cadmun,  the  battle  of  the  giants,  and  numerous  other 
mythological  stories.  This  work,  which  contains  thirty- 
eight  books,  and  is  written  in  hexameter  verse,  has  been 
condemned  by  I>aniel  Heinsiua,  Joseph  Scaliger,  and 
other  critics,  for  its  inflated  style,  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  unworthy  of  perusal ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  conuins  passages  of  oonnderaUe  beauty, 
and  snppltes  us  with  infniraarion  on  many  roythologica] 
subjects  which  we  sliould  not  be  ^le  to  obtain  else- 
where. It  appears  probable  that  this  work  was  written 
before  Nonnus  became  a  Chrisrian.  The  best  edition 
of  the  Diongriaca  is  that  of  UrHfe  (Leips.  1818-26,  2 
vols.  8vo).  D.  Heinsiiis  wrote  a  dissertadon  on  this  au- 
thor, which  was  published  at  L^den  in  1610,  with  the 
text  of  the  Dumgriaea.  Six  bonks  of  this  poem,  from 
the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  incliutve,  were  published 
by  Moeer,  with  a  preface  by  Creuzer  (Heidelb«^,  1809), 
A  French  translation  of  the  Diom/titiea  was  published 
at  Paris  in  1625.  The  Parnphram  of  St.  John,  which 
is  a  poor  performance,  and  has  been  very  unfavorably 
criticised  by  Heinsius  in  hb  A  rittitrchvt  Sactr  (Ley- 
den,  1627),  was  published  for  the  first  time  at  Venice  in 
1601.  It  is  entitled  Mito^X^  tov  xarA  'Ivdwtiv 
iyiov  liiayyiXiov.  The  beat  edition  of  it  is  liy  Passow 
(Leips.  1884).  This  work,  however,  is  of  some  valne, 
as  it  contdiiB  a  ftw  important  rsadinga,  wbidi  have 


been  of  considerable  use  to  the  editors  of  tbe  Greek  Tes* 
lament.  It  omita  the  history  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  which  we  have  at  the  banning  of  ttie  eighth 
chapter  of  John's  gospd^  and  which  is  oooaideRd  by 
Griesbacb  and  many  other  critics  to  be  an  intcrpotatisn. 
In  xix,  14  Nonnus  appears  to  have  read  "aboot  tbe 
third  hour,"  instead  of  "  about  the  lixtk"  (see  Griesfcach 
on  that  passage).  There  is  also  a  CoOeclvm  ofHiHo. 
Hm  or  FiMeSf  which  are  cited  by  Gre^ry  Nananzen 
in  his  wmk  against  Julian,  and  which  are  ascribed  br 
some  critics  to  tbe  author  of  the  Diongmata.  But 
Benttey,  in  hia  Diamrlal&m  am  J^uSang,  has  given 
good  reasons  fw  believing  that  the  ocdIectioD  was  com- 
posed by  another  individual  of  the  same  name.  Then 
were  several  other  writers  of  the  name  of  Nonnus, 
whom  an  account  is  given  in  Fabridn^  BibL  Grwea, 
viii,  601,  602,  ed.  Uarlcei  See  Ouwaroff,  A'omw  tfe  Pa- 
nopoiit  (1817,  4to);  Hoefta, None. Bioff. GMr.  xxxviii, 
Pem9Cyeiop.a.v.i  ENffLCgeiop.t.v.  (J.H.P.) 

Non-Placet   See  Plactf. 
Non-Pounmus.   See  PosstiMim. 

Non-RMddeDoe  is  a  term  used  in  Chnreb  law 
to  describe  the  act  of  not  residing  in  the  local  precincts 
where  the  duties  of  tbe  incumbent  of  an  ecdesiastical 
office  require  bis  presence.  The  eariy  Chnreb  pa«ed 
special  lawa  against  noiHcesidenoew  Jnsdnian  «dained 
that  DO  biabop  shaD  be  nbmit  fbr  more  than  a  year 
without  the  formal  sanction  of  the  emperor;  and  no 
bishop  shall  leave  his  diocese  on  pretence  trf"  coming  to 
court.  The  Goondl  of  Sardlca  prohibited  episcopal 
absence  for  more  than  three  weeks,  unless  for  veiy 
weighty  reasons;  and  if  tbe  bishop  have  an  estate  hi 
anoUier  diocese,  be  may,  daring  three  weeks,  gn  there 
and  collect  his  rents,  provided  on  Sunday  he  perfona 
worship  in  the  church  near  which  his  lands  Ue.  See 
Kbsidkncr.  The  ConncU  of  Agde,  yet  more  stringent 
with  the  inferior  clergy,  sentenced  to  soapenrion  from 
communion  for  three  years  a  presbyter  or  deacon  wlio 
should  be  absent  for  three  weeks.  Ihuiiig  the  medieval 
period,  and  especially  during  the  unhappy  cunteste  of 
the  Western  schism,  great  ahises  prevailed.  The  whole 
substence  of  the  leghdation  ot  the  Roman  Chnefa  on 
the  subject,  however,  la  com  pressed  in  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  which  are  mainly  conteined  in 
the  decrees  of  tbe  twenty-second  and  following  sesnons, 
"  On  Rer<mnation."  The  decrees  of  the  council  regard 
all  Church  dignitaries,  and  others  charged  with  the 
cure  of  souls.  Without  entering  into  the  details,  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  for  all  the  penalrr  of  absence,  with- 
out Jnst  oane  and  due  permission,  ctnulats  in  the  for- 
feiture of  revenues,  in  a  proportiMi  partly  ■mjing  with 
the  nature  of  the  benefice,  partly  adjusted  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  absoice.  For  each  claas,  moreover, 
a  certain  time  is  fixed,  beyond  which,  during  twelve 
months,  absence  csnnot  be  pemiitled.  The  duty  is 
imposed  on  pereoos  named  in  the  law  of  reporting  to 
tbeir  eoderiasUcal  superiors  cases  of  prolonged  absotce. 
Hie  same  l^islatlon  haa  been  confirmed  by  moat  of  the 
recent  eonewdats,  and  is  cnfinced  by  tbe  ciTit  law  of 
each  country.  In  England,  the  penalties  for  non-resi- 
dence are  regulated  by  1  and  2  Vict.  cap.  106.  Under 
this  act,  an  incumbent  absenting  himself  withoot  the 
bishop's  license  for  a  period  exceeding  three,  and  not 
exceeding  rix  months,  forfeits  one  third  of  the  annual 
income;  if  theabsmee  exceed  six,  and  doea  not  exceed 
eight  months,  one  half  is  Airftited  (  and  if  it  be  (rf*  the 
whole  year,  three  fourths  of  the  ineonn  an  forfeited. 
The  persons  excused  from  the  oUigation  of  residence 
by  the  canon  law  are  sick  persons,  persons  engaged  in 
teaching  the  lhe<ilngical  sciences  in  approved  places  of 
study,  and  canons  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the 
bishop  ("cunomci  a  latere"),  who  ought  not  to  exceed 
two  in  number.  By  the  act  of  1  and  S  Vict,  cap.  106. 
beads  of  coll^^  at  Ozfiard  and  Cambridge^  the  wardens 
of  Durham  University,  and^lbe  bead-masten  of  Eton, 
Weotminrter,  anitilSfllaelMitkifilfSlgii^eBenlly  ex- 
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MDptcd,  and  temporary  exemptuHU  ftmn  retidenee  are 
TvcDfwn*!  in  other  cases,  which  it  woald  be  tedious  to 
dttidL  In  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  besides  the 
paaui  iegialatkm,  omm  of  the  pmiocial  and  dfooesan 
Millies  Gonlain  spedal  providoos  on  the  sab}«ct  ornnn- 
mideneb  This  legtdatinn  wmlit  seem  superfluous  for 
Chrisdan  mm,  for  it  must  be  gnuited  that  nothing  can 
Rdect  greater  diagraoe  on  •  cle^yman  of  a  parish  than 
to  KorivB  the  emolnmeiits  witbont  ever  risitiiuf  bis 
pvuhiMHnf  and  being  unconcerned  for  the  welfare  of 
ttieit  souls;  jet  Ihb  In  Ei^ud  has  beeo  a  mgning 
evil,  and  proree  that  there  are  too  many  who  care  Httk 
■beat  the  flod^  ao  tbat  (haj  nay  but  lire  at  ease^ 

Hrai-RMlBtMiw.  SeeDimiBRiosT:  Passive 
Ormhics;  Rbtauatioii;  !}H.p-DicrKiicB;  Wab. 

HoD-SatMOribera.   See  UiiiTABuitaL 

atoaaugan.   See  Kohjuhobs. 

Koogonj  (ftom  voire,  mind,  aod  y6voi,  beffetttnff) 
ii  a  tenn  used  by  Kant  (^KritSk  der  rcmea  Venm^}  in 
miciring  the  Lockian  and  Ldbnitxian  theory  <^  sen- 
ntum  He  says,  **  Leibnitz  has  intellectuali^  sensa- 
tioni,  Loeke  baa  sensualized  notioDS,  in  that  system 
vhkh  I  might  call  a  nooffong,  in  phKe  of  admitting 
iwo  diflhrent  sources  of  our  representations,  which  are 
ot^eoir^  TaM  only  in  their  connection." 

Noology  (from  vov(,  9md,  and  \6yot,  a  word)  is 
a  tenn  pigpoeed  to  denote  the  science  of  inieUectual 
fictt,  or  the  facta  of  intellect,  in  distinction  from  pa- 
Aoiogi  (peycbological),  which  is  to  deal  with  the  science 
of  the  "ph^Domfenes  aflfectifs,"  or  feeling  or  lennbility 
1.Ke  Pfafle,  Skf  la  SennbititS,  p.  90).  The  use  of  tbe 
una  »  nodced  by  git  W.  Hamilton  as  the  title  given 
to  tniUses  on  the  doctrine  of  first  principles,  by  Calo*' 
Tioh  to  1651;  Ifeyer,  in  1663;  Wagner,  in  1670;  and 
Z«tdter  ui  1680;  and  he  has  s«d,  "The  correlations, 
fwttii:  and  diauetie,  would  afford  tbe  best  philosophical 
d«fE>i*tlatu;  ttw  former  for  an  intoitiTe  prindple,  or 
tioA  at  flnt  hand,  tbe  latter  fw  a  demonstratire  prop- 
oaicioD,  or  truth  at  second  band.  Noologg  or  newiogir- 
ditaoialogg  and  dtanoialogical,  would  be  also  techni- 
cal terms  of  much  convenience  in  varioua  departments 

philnsophy."  The  French  philoaopher,  M.  Ampere, 
proposed  to  dengnate  the  sciences  which  treat  of  the 
bniiun  mind  Lea  Scitncta  Noologiquet,  "If,  instead 
oTcoQiidmng  the  ol^att  of  our  knowledge,  we  consider 
in  it  nay  be  add  that  it  Udther  derived  from 
cxperienoe  nlooe  or  ftom  leason  akme;  bence  empiri- 
ctl  phOosophers,  and  those  which  Kant  calls  Noologittt: 
at  thor  bead  are  Aristotle  and  Plato,  among  the  an- 
cients, and  Locke  and  Leibnitz  among  tbe  modems" 
{^eaia»MtP^oaopliiiofKaiit,^m).  SeeNoooosY. 

Voaa,  a  Hudering  in  Geo.  zliii,  16,  and  elsewhere, 
of  ETVIX,  taoikora'gim,  dimbUU^,  i.  &  dther  the  di- 
riding  point  between  the  growing  and  waning  lights  nf 
■sniing and  evening  (Fllrst,  a.  v.),  or  the  moment  when 
light  is  doable,  and  so  brightest  (<>e«enius).  By  a  nat- 
inl  metaphor,  the  wonl  is  sometimes  employed  to  des- 
■!<ute  [ffoeperitr  and  happineaa  (Amos  viit,  9 ;  Zeph. 
i'.4).   See  Day. 

Hooii-da7  Sarvioe,  tbe  lOTioe  in  the  early 
Ctuueh  It  mid-day,  and  in  which,  Basil  aajra,  the 
uinrty-tr*  Faalm  was  read. 

WooaaM,  or  AM*,  a  flunUy  of  tribal  on  Tao- 
«Knf*  Island  and  tbe  nninlaad  near  it,  embracing 

tl>e  Ahts  proper  (of  whom  tbe  Hoonchabt  are  the  tril^ 
oOed  Noathu  by  captain  Cook,  and  othen  since),  on 
itw  vcsten  aide  of  the  island,  numbering  8500;  the 
Qwlewlth,  embracing  aixteen  or  seventeen  tribes,  on 
ite  wtstem  and  eastern  side*  of  the  island,  and  on  the 
iHulmd,  also  estimated  at  8600 ;  and  the  Cowichans, 
«>beea«efD  ride  ofthe  island,  nmnbering  7000.  The 
Abuproptr  revers  Quawteahi  aa  tbefar  deity  and  pro- 
E^ioi^  «aall^)  the  ann  and  moon,  and  belien  in  a 
■i^  HT*™"""'  bird,  Toteoch.   Thqr  at*  dirided 


into  dans,  and  a  man  cannot  marry  in  his  own,  or  in- 
vite men  of  his  own  clan  to  a  feast;  children  belong  to 
the  mother's  clan.  They  build  hoitees  forty  by  one 
hundred  feet,  faaviiig  a  row  of  poets  in  tbe  middle  and 
at  each  ride,  with  string-pieces  on  them.  These  are 
permanent;  but  the  cedar  slabs  and  mats  coming  tbe 
udee  and  roof  are  carried  as  they  move  ftom  one  firiiing 
station  to  another,  laid  across  two  canoes.  Their  canoes 
are  long  dug-outs;  and  they  are  expert  fishers,  taking 
salmon,  herring,  halibut,  and  whales;  they  also  bunt, 
and  gather  for  food  Bbril-Hsb,  sea-weed,  and  camash 
roota.  They  make  blankets  of  cypress  bark,  rain  capes 
of  wbite-f^ne  bark,  curious  baia  of  cedar  and  pina  bark, 
and  wooden  dishes,  dippers,  and  boxes ;  they  carve  the 
posts  of  their  houses,  and  wooden  masks  used  in  war  and 
in  their  dances.  They  hang  up  their  dead  chiefs  and 
children  in  boxes,  or  canoes,  in  trees,  oi  somedmes  lay 
them  on  the  ground  and  heap  sticks  over  them.  Burial 
is  more  rare.  Tbe  Ahts  are  cruel  and  treacherous,  and 
have  frequently  destroyed  vessels,  beridea  constantly  kill- 
ing trados,  thus  provoking  repeated  chasUseroents  tttm 
tbe  whites.  The  Cowichans,  altbongh  allied  to  the 
Abts,  are  semi-civilized,  readily  adopting  tbe  ways  of 
the  whites;  and  both  men  and  women  prove  useful  to 
settlers  as  servants  and  laborers,  and  tbey  have  made 
some  progress  in  agriculture.  Among  these  tribes  Prot- 
estant and  Oatbolic  missionarim  have  found  encourage- 
ment. Tbe  most  extoided  Abt  vocabulary  is  in  Sproat's 

Soma  and  Studiu  tf  Scatugt  L^fy  (Load.  1868)  

7Ae  Amerieam  Emyehpmdia,  xii,  480. 

N^ib  (Ueb.  id^  Cp ;  Sept  Hc/f^ic ;  Tulg.  ifmgMs, 
Isa.  xix,  IS;  Jer.  ii,  16;  ^k.  xxx,  IS,  16;  doubilees 
idendcal  with  6|b,  Moph ;  Sept.  Mi/i^ ;  Vulg.  3fem- 
phU,  Hos.  ix,  6),  a  city  of  Egypt,  better  known  by  ita 
daasic  name  MtmjAU,  These  forms  ate  contracted  from 
the  ancient  Egyptian  common  name,  Mm-Nufr,  or  Mnt- 
}frfru, "  the  good  abode,"  or  perhaps  "  the  abode  of  the 
good  one ;"  also  contracted  in  the  Coptic  forms  mtttp}d, 
memphi,  menbe,  membe  (Memphitic),  memphf.  (Sabidtc) ; 
in  the  Greek  Mtfi^,  and  in  tbe  Arabic  Mn\f.  The 
Hebrew  forms  are  to  be  regarded  as  representing  collo- 
quial fimns  of  tbe  name,  current  with  tfae  Shenutes,  if 
not  with  the  Egyptians  also.  As  to  the  meaning  vt 
Memphis,  Plutarch  observes  that  it  was  interpreted  to 
signify  dther  tbe  haven  of  good  ones  or  tbe  sepulchre  of 
Osiris  (xai  rqv  iroKiv  oi  piv  oppov  Aya^wv  ipfitivivov 
atv,  01  S'  ySi^ioc  Ta^av  'Oalpidoc,  J)e  Iride  et  Onride, 
20).  It  is  probable  that  tbe  epithet  "good"  refen  to 
Oriria,  whose  sacred  animal  Apis  was  here  wonihipped, 
and  here  had  ita  burial-place,  tbe  Serapeum,  whence  tbe 
name  of  tbe  village  Busiria  (Pa-ZTuai-r  "the  [abode?] 
of  Osiris"),  now  represented  in  name,  if  not  in  exact 
site,  by  A  bu-Sir,  probably  originally  a  quarter  of  Mem- 
phis. As  the  great  upper  Egyptian  city  is  character- 
ized  in  Nahum  aa" situate  among  tbe  rivers"  (iii, 8), 
so  in  Hosea  the  lower  Egyptian  one  is  distinguished 
by  its  Necroptdis,  in  this  passage  as  to  the  fugitive 
Israelites:  "Hlzndm  shall  gather  them  np^  Noph  shall 
bury  them ;"  for  ita  bnrial-gnwnd,  stretching  for  twenty 
miles  along  the  edge  of  the  Ubyan  desert,  greatly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  Egyptian  town.  See  Brugscb, 
Oeoffr.  iMtkr,  1, 2&4  sq.— Smith.    See  Mbhpiii& 

No'idiah  (Heh.  Ab'jOadl,  Hfa;  the  Samnr.  has 
tbe  article,  n^atl;  Sept.  al  ytwatnCi  T.r.  oi  y.  airrwy; 
Vulg.  Jfopke),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  Numb,  xxi, 
80,  in  the  remarkable  song  apparently  composed  by  tbe 
Amorites  after  their  conquest  of  Heshbon  from  the 
Hoabites,  and  therefore  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
Israelitish  invanon.  It  is  named  with  Dibon  and  Me- 
deba,  and  was  posmbly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hesh- 
bon. A  name  very  similar  to  Nophah  is  A'oiaA,  which 
is  twice  mentimied ;  once  as  beaded  by  the  conqueror 
of  the  same  lume  on  Kenath  (a  |dace  still  existing 
more  than  seventy  miles  distant  flrotn-the  scene  of  the 
Amoridah  eonlUet),  and  a#i^iind«9nei£d£M|l@09- 
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bebab,  which  UtUr,  from  the  mod*  of  its  occairenoe 
iu  Numb,  xxxil,  86,  would  seem  to  b»e  beta  in  the 
nnghbtrirhood  of  UeBbbon.  £w«kt  (GeacA.  U,  266,  nol«> 
decides  (though  without  giving  his  grounds)  that  No- 
phah  ia  identical  with  the  latter  or  these.  In  that  case 
the  difference  would  be  a  dialectical  one,  Kophah  being 
the  Blo^tish  or  AmoriUsh  rorm.— Smith.  See  Nobah. 

Norberg,  Hatthias,  a  Swedish  Orientalist  o(  note, 
was  bom  in  1747 ;  flourished  at  the  high  schotrf  in  Lund 
as  profesaor  of  the  Oriental  languages ;  and  died  in  1826. 
Ha  ia  the  aothor  of  several  valuable  cootributioos  to 
Oriental  philology.  His  moK  notod  work  is  a  trealiie 
Om  the  Bdiffitm  and  Lmtffuage  of  the  Sabmam  (1780). 

Norbert,  Sr.,  a  noted  German  prelate  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  bom  atXanten  iu  1080.  He  was  uf  good  de- 
scent, but  his  early  life  was  rather  wild;  however, 
finally  settled  down  and  determining  oil  a  Christian  life, 
lie  joined  the  secular  canons  of  the  coll^iate  church 
at  Xanten.  He  was  then  for  some  yean  chaplain  of 
the  empemr  Henry  V.  Suddenly  be  left  the  court,  and 
began  doing  strict  penance  for  his  fimner  excesses. 
Ordained  deacon  and  priest  on  the  same  day  by  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  be  set  ont  travelling,  to  preach 
BMttiflcation  aitd  repentance.  For  this  he  was  accused 
of  fiinaticism  before  the  Council  of  Fritzlar  in  1 1 18.  As 
he  was  gaining  but  few  proselytea,he  went  to  Join  pope 
(felasius  in  Lsnguedoc,  by  whom  he  was  well  received, 
and  authorized  to  continue  his  preaching.  He  after- 
wards travelled  through  Hainault  and  Bnbaot,  declin- 
ing the  bMiopric  of  Cambray,  wbleb  was  offered  to 
him.  In  1120  Bartbuloinew,  bishop  of  Laoo,  called  him 
bi  that  city  to  reform  the  canon  regulars,  whose  disci- 
pline bad  become  much  relaxed.  Failing  in  this  task, 
Norbert  became  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  retired 
into  a  wilderness.  Here  he  was  Joined  by  some  disciples, 
and  thus  was  Uid  the  foundation  of  the  Order  of  the  Pre- 
monstrants  (q.  v.).  Immediately  upon  the  organizaUon 
of  the  order  it  made  converU;  and  after  an  existence 
of  only  four  years  Norbort  had  under  his  orders  nine  con- 
vents, fitUowing  strictly  hw  rule.  He  thus  acquired  great 
reputation  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Sute,  and 
was  sent  on  a  misuon  to  the  emperor  at  Spires,  by  the 
count  of  Champagne,  in  1126.  The  archbishopric  of 
Kfagdeburg  being  at  the  time  vacant,  the  emperor  pro- 
posed Norbert,  and  he  was  appcdnted.  He  is  said  to 
have  lung  resisted:  but  at  last  he  accepted  the  ap- 
pcdutment,  still  retaining,  however,  the  title  of  abbot  nf 
Pr^montr6e  and  the  government  of  the  abbey  until 
1128.  He  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Rhcims  in  1181, 
and  had  several  conferences  with  Sl  Bernard,  in  which 
he  asserted  his  o[»niini  that  the  coming  of  the  Anti- 
christ was  near  at  band.  The  Utter  years  of  his  life 
were  employed  in  the  ser\*ice  nf  the  party  which  during 
the  schism  maintained  thedaimsof  Innocentll;  and  he 
accompanied  the  empemr  to  Rome  when  he  went  to 
eMablish  that  pope  in  the  Vatican.  Norbert  died  on  his 
return  IVom  that  journey,  June  6, 1134.  He  was  canon- 
ized by  pope  Gregory  XIII  in  1682.  We  find  a  ser- 
mon of  Noihert,  brides  some  less  important  fragments, 
in  the  BM.  Pair.  (ed.  Lyon)  xxi,  11^  Le  Paige,  in  hia 
liStL  Prrnmmitr^  considers  him  as  the  author  of  some 
other  works  not  extant  at  present  See  Hugo,  Vie  de  8t. 
Norbert  (Lux em b.  1704) ;  Gallia  Ckrittiawt,  vol  ix,  coL 
042,  648 ;  BM.  Premonttr,  p.  804;  BoUandists  (June), 
i,  809;  St.  Bernard,  Epitf.  2K3;  Hiat.  littir.  He  ta 
France,  xi,  243 ;  Migne,  Nauv.  i'ncyc/.  Thiohgique,  iii, 
111;  Hase,  Ch.  HiH.  p.  229  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iv, 
208,  244;  Milman,  Hi»l.  IaU.  Cbrisluaiity,  iv,  208;  v, 
]  48 ;  Hardwick,  Ch.  Hit.  M.  A .  p.  237.    (J.  H.  W.) 

UTorden,  Frkdkkick  Louia.  a  noted  Danish  travel- 
ler, was  bom  at  GtUckstadt,  in  Schleawig-Holstein,  in 
1708.  He  was  educated  for  the  army,  and  for  a  time 
figured  in  its  service.  He  excelled  in  mathematics,  and 
particularly  in  correct  drawing,  on  which  acomint  he 
was  employed  by  the  Danish  king  in  travelling,  and  in 
examining  the  construction    ships.   He  vuited,  as  a 


philosopher  and  a  nan  of  sdeoccs  the  first  countries  in 
Eunye}  and  baviog  passed  into  and  explored  Egypt,  he 
puUisbed,  on  his  return  to  Denmark,  an  aeoonnt  of  his 
travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  which  is  iotereetiiqt.  cor- 
rect, and  accurate.  It  is  written  in  French,  and  entitled 
Toyupe  <PEg^  et  de  Nybie  (Copenh.  1752, 1755,2  vols. 
ffjiL).  The  first  volume  consists  entirely  of  phuea,  being 
a  series  of  maps  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  fron  Cairo  to 
Derr,  aud  a  aiwcesuon  of  views  of  the  soeoeiy  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  forming  a  kind  of  paooraina  <rf  the 
Nile;  besides  {dans  and  sections  of  the  pyramids,  tcm- 
plea,  and  other  remarkable  buildings.  The  second  vol- 
ume conuins  Norden's  juumal,  which  is  written  in  a 
plain,  unpretending  style.  The  editors  have  added  a 
biographical  notice  of  the  author.  Norden  was  the  Unt 
traveller  who  explored  Egj'pt  as  an  artist,  and  his  draw- 
ings gave  the  first  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  stupen* 
doua  nMHinmcota  of  that  oountry.  Hia  woA  was  traB»> 
lated  into  Englidi,  and  published,  enlarged  hy  Dr.  Pe- 
ter Templeman,  in  London  (1757),  in  2  vols.  loL  Lan- 
gUs  publishetl  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  the  orig- 
inalFrencb  (in8voht.4to)atPari8in  1795-98.  (J.U.W.) 

NoTdbeiiner,  Isaac,  Ph.D.,  one  of  Ihe  most  noted 
Hebraists  of  modem  times,  and  a  philosopher  of  no  mean 
order,  was  bom  of  Jewiah  parenia,  in  1809,  at  Manels- 
durf,  a  village  not  (sr  from  Eriangen,  Germany.  He 
recuved  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a  Jewish 
school  of  his  native  place,  and  having  acquired  that  pnv 
dciency  in  Jewish  learning  which  litted  him  to  become 
a  r^bi,  young  Nnrdheimer,  in  1828,  entered  himself  at 
the  Gymnasium  of  Wtlraburg,  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  claadcal  literature,  theokijry,  and  pbiloeophy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  demands  made  in  the  present  day  of 
a  Jewish  public  teacher.  After  remaining  two  years  in 
the  gymnasium,  he  was  transferred  (1880)  to  the  Uni- 
vernty  of  WUrzbuig,  which  be  left  in  1882,  and  went  to 
complete  his  studies  at  the  high  school  in  Hunicb,  where 
he  took  hia  degree  an  doctor  of  philosophy  in  the  au- 
tumn of  18S4,  and  afterwards  sustained,  pro  forma,  the 
public  examination  required  of  Jewish  theologians. 
Assured  by  two  American  pupila,  who  took  private 
lessons  of  him  in  18S2,  that  he  ooiild  find  a  pleasant 
home  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  more  rapidly 
secure  positions  of  trust  and  influence,  Nordheimer  left 
his  home  in  1886  for  America,  and  arrived  in  New  York 
in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  He  soon  received 
from  the  university  of  that  city  the  nominal  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  Anine  and  other  Oriental  Ian- 
guage^  and  acting  professor  of  Hebrew.  He  also  soon 
after  received  the  appointment  of  instructor  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Tork  0ty,  though 
he  remained  steadfast  to  the  faith  of  his  forefathers. 
His  great  learning,  and  especially  bis  mastery  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  made  him  a  desirable  instructor  and 
associate.  He  was  the  teacher  of  many  divines  now 
eminent  in  this  country,  and  enjoyed  the  cMnpanionship 
of  Dr.  Alexander,  Robinson,  StnaR,  and  other  noted  Bib- 
lical scholars.  He  died  Nov.  8, 184S.  On  his  way  to 
this  country,  on  shipboard,  Nordhdmer  had  begun  the 
construction  of  a  Hebrew  grammar  on  a  philosophical 
basis.  In  1886  be  brought  out  the  first  volume  of  it,  and 
io  1841  the  second  volume  (2d  ed.  with  additimis  and  im- 
provements, K.  T.  1842,  2  vols.  8\-o).  In  a  review  of 
this  work.  Prof.  Alexander  vrrites:  **This  new  woric 
requires  no  painful  efl^  of  memory  to  keep  its  puts 
ill  order;  the  perasal  in  it  of  the  moat  thoiny  pvt  of 
Hebrew  grammar  opeiM  ■  vista  superior  in  deameea, 
extent,  and  beauty  to  that  exfailnted  by  any  other  wri- 
ter. Nothing  but  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  deal  in 
sfreeping  panegyric  prevents  our  speaking  in  the  highest 
terms"  (Prinert.  Rep.  [1858]  x,  197  sq.).  Home  (in 
his  BibL  Bib.  [  1839]  p.  197  sq.)  does  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  "the  most  elaborate  and  phikMupbical  He- 
brew grammar  in  the  English  language."  The  truth  is^ 
Nordheimer  had  made  disooveriea  in  the  formative  laws 
of  language  generallv,  and  thua  he  ww  able  to  maato' 
the  intricaia  He^)riLV>^K#«a4^^M>Hly.  Her*. 
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dared  the  Hebrew  rteclenaions  from  Stuart'*  thirteen 
uhI  (itaenitu's  nin«  to  four;  entered  into  the  working 
ud  make-up  of  the  vert>,  and  aooounted  for  the  in^lar 
MKs  on  tbe  gmond  that  the  i^gnlar  veitw  couM  not, 
vitboQt  violation  of  all  proper  lawa  of  apeeeh,  ndupli- 
cua  thrir  oomoiuuita  suffidently,  especially  when  gut- 
tmlfiogtve  the  inteDnve  senae  required,  and  that  then- 
fore  new  ooo,  called  irregular,  but  normally  conatituted, 
hid  10  appear.  Similar  explanations  aa  to  the  changes 
io  other  paita  of  the  rertt,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
^h,  lifted  the  obscurity  from  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient vritingi,  and  made  ita  study  an  intellectual  pleaa- 
ucaodpnft.  Beaidea  this  great  work,  he  published^ 

a  OrmkmalMv  (1838) :—  The  Pkiiott^s  of  Kedmalet, 
iai^mlutrodactvm  to  the  Book  of  Ecdtntutei,  in  the 
BMad  Repotilory  (July,  1888),  Of  thia  work  ProC 
Bnod,  who  waa  for  ten  yean  president  of  the  theological 
Mniiiaiy  at  Uilmanton,  HU,  writea :  "  I  think  Nord- 
heimeA  maMeriy  power,  that  in  which  he  excelled 
vther  wiiten-aueh  as  the  Kirochia,  Ewald,  Oeaenina, 
ind  nof.  Swart— coo  (listed  in  the  raagnidceot  ease 
ud  ahadnte  perfecdon  of  bis  analyses.  I  think  that 
this  tileat  was  so  much  a  part  of  hia  nature  that  he 
mar  bare  been  quite  unoonacioua  of  iC  When  hia 
mind  tamed  itaelf  in  a  direction  that  called  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  faculty,  it  seemed  like  an  eagle  soaring 
onr  the  bdghta,  and  yet  peering  into  all  bekiw.  He 
could  aeparale  elements,  and  throw  aade  all  but  the  in- 
diipennble."  He  also  ooatribated  several  valuable  arti- 
dn  to  the  Biblical  Rvpoaiiory,  Dr.  Nordhumer  also 
left  the  following  works  io  HS. ;  A  Chaidee  and  Syriac 
liraamar,  in  Uermaa : — A  rabie  Grammar,  in  German : 
—.4  itryr  A  rtMc  Grammar,  in  English  i—A  Tratuta- 
fwi  ami  Exporilion  ^  the  Book  of  EccUtiattea,  in  Ger- 
aaa:—ffebnm  Coneordamcf,  incomplele: — Philological 
MrmKramla,tte.  ItistobegreatlyregrettedtfaatNonU 
beimer^notUvetoooinplete  hia  Concordttnce;  the  lit- 
tle of  it  extant  profts  the  master-mind  that  conceived 
ti.iDd^res  promise  ofa  great  and  valuable  woric  Like 
hb  grammar,  it  would  have  brought  honor  to  American 
Kholar«bip.  We  are  glad  tosay  that  he  prided  himself 
in  hi)  new  oonntiy,  and  honored  hia  scholarly  associ- 
Ues.  Hb  critictsms  on  Roy's  HArtto  Lexicon  in  the 
AtUiBof  Aqpassbny  (April,  1888),  art.  vi,  in  which  he 
t^  oocaaioo  to  oinidean  that  book  becaose  it  may 
prore  "  a  reproach  to  the  literary  character  of  the 
cmiotry  in  which  it  was  produced"  (p.  490),  evince  that 
he  delisted  to  be  counted  a  contributor  to  American 
litetaiy  history.  See  Dr.  Kobinson,  in  the  BSbUotkeca 
Siera  (ISUX  p.  889-890  ;  UiU,  Remimaemcea  of  Dr. 
itaae  Nmrlktima;  in  the  Nao-Eiiglamkr  (Jnly,  1874), 
OLir.  Sm  t3m>  ASObon^DkLBriLaiid  Amer.Atttk. 
I.T.  (J.H.W.) 

NordlB,  Karl  Giotaf,  a  modem  Swedish  prelate, 
vas  bora  at  Stockholm  in  1749,aiid  was  educated  at  Up- 
nli.  After  taking  boltro'tlen  he  rar^dlyroae  to  phu»s 
of  diitinctKMi,  and  was  fiaaUy  made  biriiop  of  Henwaand. 
He  died  in  1813. 

VotdUngan,  HEtKmctr  or,  a  oeMmted  mystic  of 
the  IGddle  Age*,  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  14th 
eeatuy.  He  was  a  Dominicaa;  but  when  brought  in 
raniaet  with  Tauter  at  Stiasburg  he  became  a  most 
fiiibful  adherent  or  that  mystic  teacher.  WhenTauler 
was  attadnd,  beeaoaa  be  wooU  not  qnit  the  AlsaUan 
capital  whOe  the  nvagoe  t^  the  black  death  oontinoed, 
Nordlb^en  defended  him,  and  took  occasion  to  express 
his  joy  over  the  great  work  which  the  Lonl  wrought 
ihin^  hiffl  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  the  midst  of  wretch- 
*dix«,aad  remarked  that  be  would  prefer  to  die  by  the 
Uaek  vomit  rather  thnn  to  do  anything  against  the  Lord 
(Mp.  HaaiKmin  optuada  [Nortmb.  1747],  p.  398). 
^iwiUingea  thereafter  experienced  persecution  from  the 
pwef  the  emperar.  He  writes,  **I  have  been  befon 
'be  prtaoes  of  thia  world,  who  treat  me  so  that  I  have 
so  loagw  any  aafe  residcaoe  in  this  oocmtry"  (ibid.  p. 


881).  He  remained,  however,  a  steadfast  follower  of 
Tattler.  At  Nuremberg,  where  he  viuted,  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  leader  of  the  Friead§  of  God  (q.  v.).  (J. 
H.W.) 

Nordmann,  Lbon,  a  Jewiah-French  scholar  of 
some  prominence,  was  born  at  Hegenbeiro,  Alsace, 
about  1885.  In  consequence  of  the  rcTOlotion  in  1848, 
his  parents  emigrated  to  Germany  and  settled  in  Bava- 
ria, where  Leon  visited  the  high  scbnol.  He  continue<l 
his  stndies  at  the  Irceum  in  Strasbu^,  where  he  also 
cultivated  his  Talmudical  sttidies  under  the  direction  of 
rabbi  Hoses  Uttenheim.  He  then  visited  the  rabbinical 
school  of  Hetz,  where  he  graduated  with  the  bouora  of 
a  raUri;  subsequently  he  attended  several  eooircs  of 
lectures  at  Paris.  He  felt  a  special  attachment  for  the 
Uie  Prof,  Munk,  and  became  one  of  his  best-beloved 
pupils.  He  received  several  calls  as  minister,  which  be 
declined,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  intellec- 
tiuU  centre  at  Paris.  At  the  fouiidstion  of  the  **  Alliance 
Israelite  Uni\*erBelle,''  he  was  elected  its  secret8i7>',  an 
occupation  congenial  to  his  taste.  Later  he  resigned 
that  position,  and  ofBdated  in  several  schools  as  a  relig- 
ious teacher.  In  1870  he  published  his  book,  Tvctra 
dataiqwa,  which  deals  with  several  imporuot  Hebrew 
passages  of  Scripture.  He  died  at  Paris  in  July,  187^ 
His  untimely  death  was  caused  by  the  privatbns  inci- 
dent to  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war.  His  family  he 
had  sent  out  of  the  country  during  that  time  of  triaL 
He  was  kind,  gent^  and  affectitHiate,  ever  active  in  the 
relief  of  distress  and  in  ^ving  asdiitaDce  to  the  poor, 
and  in  sympathy  with  all  movements  undertaken  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  progress. — JemA  TVnes  (N.  Y. 
Aug.  9, 1872).  (J.H.W.) 

Norea,  GiASomt  i>i,  a  noted  Italian  metaphysician, 
was  bom  at  Nicosia,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  flour- 
ished as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Padua,  where  be  had  been  educated.  He  died  in 
1590.  He  was  the  author  of  sevenl  critical  aud  pbihi- 
supbical  works. 

Norhom,  Couhcil  at,  was  convened  hy  Bogw, 
archbishop  of  Yorii  and  papal  legate,  in  1164,  to  detn^ 
mine  the  relation  of  the  Scottish  ecdeuastics  to  the 
English  archiepiscopal  see  over  which  Rt^cr  presided. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  pope  Gregory  divided 
the  whole  British  island  into  two  ecclesiastical  prov- 
inces, he  confided  to  the  archbishop  of  York  all  the  dio- 
ceses north  of  the  Trent  and  the  Humber,  and  that  there 
were  no  episcopal  sees  in  the  country  now  called  Soot- 
land,  if  we  except  Galloway  and  Glasgow,  and  both  of 
these  were  uniformly  admitted  to  iMlong  to  the  province 
of  York,  as  being  part  of  the  Cumbrian  or  ancient  Brit- 
ish Church.  By  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  how- 
ever, (he  Scottish  Church  had  so  laigely  devel<^>ed  that 
its  ecclesiastics  sougbt  independence  from  the  English 
metropolitan;  and  the  Council  of  Norham  was  con- 
vened to  de»rmine,  if  poarible,  the  question  of  YtaVB 
supremacy  over  the  Scotch  dioceses.  The  council  btl* 
ing  to  agree,  the  case  was  carried  to  Rome  and  settled 
by  a  formal  bull,  which  dedared  the  Church  of  Scotland 
exempt  from  sU  jurisdiction  but  that  of  the  apostolic 
see  itself.  The  bishopric  of  Glasgow,  the  most  impur- 
Unt  of  all  Scotland,  was  also  fillnl  by  the  pope  about 
this  time.  See  Russell,  Biat.  qftheCh.ia  Scotland,  I, 
107  sq.    See  also  Scotland.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Norin,  Exnico,  a  distinguished  Italian  prelate,  noted 
as  a  theologian  and  archsologist,  was  bom  of  English 
parentage  at  Verona  Aug.  29, 1631.  He  studied  philos- 
ophy and  theology  with  the  Jesuits  at  RiminL  The 
reading  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  so  influenced  his 
mind  that  he  was  led  to  join  the  Augustines  at  KminL 
His  zeal  and  learning  bomi  auracted  the  attention  of  his 
superiors,  and  he  was  called  by  the  general  to  Rome, 
where  every  fitcility  waa  aflbrded  him  to  continue  his 
studies.  He  became  prnffeesor  sncoesinvely  at  Peaarn, 
IVrugit,  and  Padua.  He  was  now  attadced  by  the  Jes- 
nito  aa  inclining  to  Jani^tBhctejtHfe*C^^^i*Mt^ 
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Tuscany  ebow  bim  for  bis  tbttdogUn,  and  appoiatod 
bim  (MofeNor  of  tbeologr  in  Univein^  of  Piw. 
Th«  queen  of  Sweden  appointed  bim  alao  member  of 

the  academy  she  had  juM  founded  at  Rome.  Innocent 
XII  mode  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  created  him 
carcUnal  in  1696.  This  high  pomtion  did  not  shelter 
bim  from  the  accusations  of  tbe  Jesuits,  which  contb- 
ued  even  after  bis  death,  Feb.  28, 17(Hi  but  tbey  never 
■uoceeded  in  making  bim  lose  tbe  confidence  and  frieod- 
Bhip  of  tbe  pope.  Noris  wrote  HittoHa  Pdagitam,  et 
diMOiaJio  de  tj/nodo  v  acataatica,  etc.  (Padua,  1673, 
fob ;  Leips.  1677,  fuL ;  new  ed.,  witb  tbe  addition  of  five 
historical  dissertations,  Louvain,  1702,  foL),  Hacedo 
and  Hardouin  attacked  with  great  violence  this  work, 
which,  by  defending  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  con- 
cerning grace,  could  be  considered  as  favorable  to  Jon- 
eenism.  Nuris  answered ;  but,  although  his  answer  was 
i^iptDved  by  tbe  court  of  Rooie,  bu  w<wk  was  placed  in 
the  Index  in  1717 tbe  Spanish  InquisiUon,  and  kept 
in  it  for  ten  years,  in  qiite  of  tbe  representations  of  pope 
Benedict  XIV: — IHstertatio  dapitx  de  duobiu  numnu* 
IHocUtiam  Lieimi,  cum  auctuario  chronologico  de  ro- 
tit,  etc  (Padua,  1676, 4to) : — Cenotaph  Pxtaaa  Caii  et 
Lueii  C<x»ar»m  distertutionibus  UiuMraia  (V enice,  1681, 
fuL :  and  in  Buimann,  Theiaanu  antiq.  ItaL  vol.  viii) : — 
£pUtola  eonndarii,  in  qua  eoOtgia  Ixx  coiualuni,  etc 
(Bologna,  1688,  4to)  ■.—Ammt  tt  Epocha  Cj/ro-macedo- 
Mum,  etc  (Floteooe,  1689,  4to;  2d  ed.  1692,  fuL;  aug- 
mented by  the  two  following,  which  were  first  pub- 
limbed  in  1691): — DtPtuchali  Lalmorumcyclo  amtorum 
Lcxxie: — De  Cyclo  patchali  RavetmaU  amtontm  xcv. 
1'be  complete  works  of  Noris  were  published  by  Maffei, 
Peter,  and  Jerome  Ballerini  (Verona,  1729-41,  6  vols. 
6yo).  Tbe  fourth  volume  contains  a  bistoiy  of  thtf  Do- 
na tists,  which  Korii  bad  left  unpnblisbed.  See  Bian- 
cbini,  Viie  d^i  A  retidi,  voL  i ;  Ballerini,  Vie  de  A'ursi, 
in  tbe  above-meotimied  complete  edition,  voL  iv ;  Nic^ 
nm,  Afem.  vol  iii;  Chaufepie,  Diet.;  Fabroni,  Vita  Ita- 
luiTtm,  vol.  vL— Hoefer,  A'our.  Bioff,  GmiraU,  xxxviii, 
260 ;  Migne,  Nouv.  EncycL  Thfolngique,  ili,  116.  (J.  N.  P.) 

Noritioll,  a  name  applied  by  TertulUan  to  catet^u- 
netu  (q.  v.),  because  they  were  just  entering  upon  tbat 
aiate  which  made  them  candidates  for  eternal  life. 

Nork,  Fbibdbich,  a  noted  Orientalist,  was  a  con- 
Tort  from  Judaism,  bis  name  fbrmerly  being  SHig  Kortu 
Ha  was  bom  at  KoUin,  in  Prusua,  in  the  year  1804. 
He  studied  philology,  especially  the  andent  languages, 
wrote  for  different  periodicals,  while  residing  at  Leipsic, 
Halle,  and  other  places,  and  died  in  1860.  Nork  was 
a  voluminous  writer,  and  some  of  his  works  will  al- 
ways be  consulted  with  profit  by  theological  and  pbik)- 
lo^cal  students.  The  most  important  of  hu  writings 
are,  Braminm  vad  Rahbiaat,  oder  Ittdien  dm  Stamm 
land  da-  Hd/rOar  und  ikTtr  Fahdn  (Hosaen,  1886) 
Ms/then  der  aUem  Perm;  alt  QueUm  cArtriA  Glaabent- 
JfArtn  (Leipa.  1836)  -.—Die  Weiintichu-  u.  Otirrfrif  r  er~ 
Mart  auM  dm  SonnenhtUut  der  Orimttiien  (ibid.  1888) : — 
Rabbinitche  Quelien  v»d  Parallelen  cu  neuleatamenlUcken 
Skrift^rUm,  mii  BenultUBg  der  ScAr\f)eit  voh  Light- 
/ool,  Wetetein,  J/mwAai,  Sckottgen,  Danz  u.  a.  (ibid. 
im)t—Va^llei(Aetide  Jfyihologie  tun  noCAcmt  Ver- 
ttSndaiu  der  Bibebtdhn  (ibid.  1836):  —  /^  Prophet 
Klicu,  «n  Soimenmglkut  (ibid.  1887)  -. — Da*  Leben  Mont 
am  dem  a$trognotti*chm  Stoftdpunicte  betrachtet  (ibid. 
1838):  —  HebrSiteb-chnlddiscA-rabbinitches  Wvrlerborh 
(Li.  Grimma,  1842)  ■.—Etymologitch'mfirdx^acli-mylholo- 
gitchft  Real-  WiirtetbuehJUr  B3>elforKher,  A  rch&olognt, 
etc.  (Stuttgard,  1843, 4  vtds.)  t—Der  M^agog,  oder  fJni- 
tung  der  Gtheimlrhren,  Symbole  vatd  Petit  der  ckrittl. 
Kircke  (UipB.  1838)  -.—Die  GoHer  Syrient  (Stnttgard, 
1842).  See  Fllrst,  Bibl.  Judaica,  ii,  204  sq.;  Stein- 
Schneider,  BiNiographischet  Bandbuch^  p.  108,  No.  1453 

Kj.  (a  P.) 

Normal  Tear.   See  Ybar. 
Norman  Arohlteoture  is  that  species  of  archi- 
tectural style  wbkh  is  couotad  a  part  of  tbe  Amwiiws^ 


(q.  v.),  and  which,  as  its  name  implies,  griginated  anxu^ 
and  was  chiefly  used  Iqr  tbe  Nonnau  (q.  v.).  Sooa 
after  their  cooqueei  of  tin  north  of  Fraoee  they  begu 
to  erect  very  large  churches  and  cathedrals  in  menKny 
of  their  victoriea.  Their  conquests  supplied  tbem  with 
the  means  for  erecting  such  large  ediAces,  which  they 
dented  as  monumenu  worthy  of  tbeit  great  cooqneM^ 
Tbeiy  accordingly  expanded  tbe  dimennuns  of  many  of 
tbe  small  churches  then  common  in  France,  while  to  a 
great  extent  retaining  the  style  of  tbe  buildiopk  lli^ 
seem  also  to  have  borrowed  aome  of  their  Mcoaftaa  the 
Rhine.   See  Gothic  ABCHiTncTtm& 

The  leading  characteristica  <A  tbe  Norman,  or,  as  il 
is  sometimes  called,  Anglo-Norman  andiitectural  irrlr, 
ore  size  and  massiveDe8e,combined  with  simplidty  The 
Normans  evidently  adopted  the  old  Latin  plan  (deiircO 
from  tbe  Baailica)  of  central  and  side  usles^  and  at  tbe 
east  and  tb^  invariabfy  placed  a  aeiniciicalar  apK 
llMy  aeiaed  on  tbe  tower  ts  a  dtstinguiahii^  ftetut, 
and  developed  it  as  their  style  progressed.  Intbeearlr 
period  tbey  used  but  few  mouldings,  and  tboae  wen  prin- 
cipally confined  to  smaU  features,  sucb  as  the  •triiigi, 
impoili  eAatM*,  and  baae^  tbe  archwaya  bebg  ritbct 
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perfectly  plain  vs  fiwmed  witii  a  aucceasMa  of  sqan 
angles,  and  tbe  capitals  of  tbe  pillars,  etc^  were  fur  the 
most  part  entuely  devoid  of  ornament.  Scalptora  wsi 
very  sparingly  used  before  tbe  12th  century,  and  wia 
frequently  added  to  the  earlier  buildings  at  sonx  littf 
period.  As  tbe  style  advanced,  greater  ligblneis  uA 
enrichment  were  introduced,  and  soow  t^tfae  later  ipct- 
imeiis  exhitnt  »  profusion  of  omamcDta.  Tbe  moiilil- 
ings  were  but  little  varied,  and  oonristcd  prindpaDT  d 
rounds  and  hollows,  witb  tmall  filleta^  and  soawtioM 
splat's  intermixed.  A  v«ry  common  mode  of  decwiKif 
buildings  in  this  style  was  witb  rom  of  small  rfullow 
niches  or  panels,  which  were  often  funned  of  inlenefl- 
ing  arches,  and  some  of  tbem  were  frequently  pierced  lo 
form  windows.  Tba  doorways  were  often  very  defpir 
raceased,  and  had  aenral  smaU  ahofta  in  tbe  Janbs, 
which,  when  fliat  introduced,  were  cat  on  tbe  tam 
stoneg  with  the  other  parts  of  tbe  work  and  buih  up  ia 
courses,  but  at  the  latter  end  of  tbe  style  Ibry  wm  fre- 
quently set  separately,  like  tbe  Eariy  English,  and  occt- 
Nonally  were  also  banded ;  In  many  doorwojrs,  esperiilly 
small  ones,  the  opening  reached  no  higber  tbsn  tlx  krd 
of  the  springing  of  the  arch,  and  was  terminated  flat,  the 
tympanum  or  space  above  it  bring  nsnally  flDed  witb , 
sculpture  or  other  ornament.  The  windows  were  mt 
usually  of  lai^  size,  and  in>general  amwafance  RSMf 
Uad  amaU  dooiiig|^t)^4aOia^  bat  siMM^ 
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ibcT  were  vTHiged  in  pairs  (not  nnfVequeotly  under  a 
brgtrneh), with  ■  aingle  shaft  between  them;  towards 
Dx  eod  of  tbe  style  they  were  occuionslly  grouped  to- 
ptber  in  threet,  like  the  Early  English.  TbeinlUnat 
fim  wm  very  mAssive,  but  subsequently  became  much 
Ejbco-;  Ibey  wm  sooMUme*  chapneHeil,  or  iiioulde<l 
is  ofiag  or  spiral  lines,  as  at  Durham  Cathedial ;  in 
|te  ibey  differed  connderably,  though  not  so  much  as 
ia  uoe  <^  the  later  styles ;  the  commonest  Torms  were 
^iaa  aides,  or  polygmia,  sometimes  with  small  sbafta 
BUcbed,  at|d  a  duster  of  four  large  semicircles  with 
Hufkr  diaftt  in  leetangular  recesses  between  them. 
TV  bsttiMses  were  most  commonly  broad,  and  of  small 
fniection,  either  uniting  with  the  face  of  the  parapet, 
*t  unainstiDg  just  below  the  oomice;  sometimes  they 
hi  man  shafts  worked  on  the  angles,  and  occasionally 
kilMiafts  wen  used  instead  of  buttresses.  Spires  and 
liuBcks  were  not  used  in  this  style,  but  there  are  some 
umi^  of  rather  late  date,  which  bsve  conical  tops,  as 
M  Ike  vest  end  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  in  Nor- 
■udy  tercnl  somU  church  toweis  hare  steep  j^iami- 
M  maae  iwAl  It  was  not  till  towards  the  eitd  of  the 
Sgtna  Kyle  that  groining  on  a  large  ioala  was  pno> 
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tioed ;  at  an  early  period  the  aisles  of  eburcbea  were 
vaulted  with  plain  gimning  without  bosses  or  diagonal 
ribs,  but  the  main  parts  had  flat  ceilings,  or  were  cov- 
ered with  cylindrical  vaults,  as  at  the  chapel  in  the 
White  Tower  of  London.  The  Norman  arch  was  round, 
either  semicircular  or  horse-shoe,  and  sometimes  the 
impost  moulding  or  csfHtal  was  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  sprinfpog,  and  the  mouldings  of  the  arch 
wen  {Hokmgad  I'ectially  down  to  it;  this  anangament 
was  common  in  the  arches  rouod  the  semicircular  apsea 
of  churches,  as  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  West  Smith- 
field,  liOndon;  it  was  not  till  the  laUer  part  of  the  12th 
oentuty,  when  the  Norman  style  wss  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sitioo  into  Early  English,  that  the  pointed  arch  was 
commonly  iatrmluced,  but  some  buildings  erected  at 
this  period  retained  the  Norman  characteristics  in  con- 
siderable purity.  The  best  example  in  the  British  realm 
of  an  early  ecclesiastical  structure  in  this  style  ia  the 
chapel  in  the  White  Tower  of  London ;  later  qwdmens 
are  to  be  found  in  very  many  English  cathedrals  and 
parish  churches;  the  diorches  of  lASey,  Oxford,  and 
Barfreston,  Kent,  are  striking  examples  of  late  date; 
the  latter  of  these  shows  considerable  ngns  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  Early  English  style. 

The  Nnrman  styia  of  architeetuie  pieniled  from 
about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  till  the  death 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  near  the  end  of  the  Uth  cen- 
tury. In  Nonnandy  there  are  many  examines,  the 
churches  at  Caen  being  well-known  buildings  of  the 
date  of  William.  This  style  of  architecture  was  taken 
into  England  by  the  Normans  at  the  Conquest,  1066. 
They  there  extended  the  scale  of  the  buildings,  as  they 
bad  done  in  Normandy,  presenHng,  however,  many  k>- 
cal  peenUarities  of  the  Saxon  s^le  which  they  found 
io  the  OQuntry.  The  eh^wl  In  the  White  Tower  <tf  the 
Tower  of  London  li^  as  we  hare  said,  the  earliest  exam- 
|da  of  pure  Norman  work  in  England.  There  are,  bow- 
ever,  it  may  be  added,  many  buildings,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  which  date  from  before  the  end  of  the 
12th  century,  when  the  pointed  style  began  to  be  used. 
Durham,  Lindisfiuve,  Cantarbary,  Dunfermline,  are  pwr^ 
tially  Norman,  besides  many  other  ehurohes  and  caitka. 
There  are  some  buildings  of  this  style  dating  back  evm 
to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  earlier  srill,  but 
the  st>'le  is  so  very  rude  that  it  can  hardly  claim  the 
name  of  Norman.  The  Anglo-Norman  is  heavier  than 
the  French-Norman,  the  cylindrical  nave  piers  of  the 
above  bniklings  being  much  more  masnve  than  those 
of  Fieoch  worics^  To  rdiere  this  heaviness^  the  cbev- 
roo,  spiral,  and  other  gtoovings  were  out  in  the  inem. 
;  The  monkltngs  and  forma  of  doors,  windows,  etc,  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Normandy.  There  is  one  remartc- 
able  difference  in  the  plans  of  the  Esriy  Norman 
churches  in  the  two  countries:  in  France  the  apse  at 
the  east  end  is  always  semicircular;  in  England  this 
form  was  gradually  given  up;  and  towards  ttie  end  of 
the  style  the  square  east  end  was  univenally  adopted. 
See  MUman,  Hut.  of  ImHh  CkrMaiulg,  viii,  4116, 4S7 ; 
Parker,  Glottttrg  Ardutrmrt,  &  v.;  Uibwr,  Eedm. 
Arch,  of  England  during  the  Middk  Agta  (Lood.  18U, 
8to),  cb.  iii ;  Chambers,  Cgdop. »,  v. 

Nonnaii,  Gkoro.  See  SwioKir. 

Noimana  (Le.  NortiMtmi,  or  JVorssHnoi),  a  name 
generally  limited  in  its  application  to  tboee  sea-rovers 
who  established  themselves  in  that  part  of  France  call- 
ed after  them  Normandy,  is  sometimes  applied  also  to 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Norway,  and  is  often  extended 
to  embrace  in  its  meaning,  as  it  did  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
those  numeroiu  Saxon  tribes  who  inhabited  the  pen- 
insula of  Jutland,  and  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries 
invaded  Russia,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Netherianda,  and  even  landed  in 
Englaitd,  and  possibly,  too,  were  the  first  Europeans 
who  set  foot  on  the  American  shore.  The  Germans  and 
French  called  the  pirstical  hordes  who  ravaged  their 
aboies  Normans  or  Nort^^  f^v5W^f(!»"y 
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Danes  or  Eutroen.  Tbey  were  aim  dutingalsbcd  by  the 
Utter  w  Mark-  or  Uvcta-HKii  (rrooa  Uen-ituri;),  taAA- 
men  (i  e.  men  or  the  athen-^hiyB),  wnA  as  the  Heathtn. 
The  priimry  came  of  the  [ilundering  expeditions  south- 
wird  and  westward  across  the  seu,  undertaken  by  the 
Norse  vikings  (rbtiNU^r  meaning  either  "warriore,"  or 
more  probably  dwellers  on  the  cic$,  i.  e.  bays  or  dorde), 
•s  they  called  thenmelTes,  under  leaders  who  took  the 
name  of  "  sea-kings,"  was  doubtleas  the  over-population 
and  consequent  Bcaicity  of  food  in  their  natire  homes; 
besides,  the  relish  for  s  life  of  warlike  adventure,  con- 
joined with  the  hope  uf  rich  booty,  atron^y  attracted 
them;  while — at  least  as  long  as  the  old  Scandinavian 
religion  lasted  (i.  e.  till  about  the  end  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury)— death  in  battle  was  not  a  thing  to  be  dreaded, 
for  the  slain  hero  passed  into  a  region  of  eternal  triumph 
in  the  Walhalla  of  Odin.  Finally,  discontent  with  the 
ever4nci«aMng  power  vt  the  greater  chieb,  or  kings^ 
induced  many  of  the  nofalea  wiUi  thrir  foUowers  to  seek 
new  homes. 

The  inrasitmB  of  these  heathen  warriors  into  France 
were  most  numerous  from  the  death  of  Charlemagne  to 
thebeginningof  the  lOthcentury.  The  invaders  remain- 
ed mostly  heathen.  Occasionally  some  chieftain  with  his 
followers  consented  to  be  baptized,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  king  of  France  for  bis  sovereign,  on  which  condi- 
tion they  received  a  portion  of  huid.  The  moat  im- 
portant of  tbtat  invasions  was  that  of  912,  under  the 
gutdanoe  of  the  N'orwegiaii  chief  Hrolf,  better  known  as 
Hollo,  fltst  duke  of  Normandy,  and  direct  ancestor  In 
the  sixth  generation  of  William  the  Conqueror,  King 
Charles  III,  tt  is  said,  offered  RoUo  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory on  the  north  of  France,  and  his  daughter  Gisla 
for  wift,  on  the  condition  of  bis  advancing  no  farther 
into  the  country,  and  defending  the  kingdom  against 
further  invasions  from  his  countrymen.  RoUo  accept- 
ed, the  treaty  was  concluded  at  St.  Clair,  on  the  Epte 
(A.D.  912),  and  the  Nomuns  took  poesenion  of  the 
northern  portion  of  France,  from  the  Andelle  to  the  sea, 
which  was  from  them  called  Normandy.  Rollo  was  soon 
after  baptized  by  archbishop  Franco  of  Rouen,  together 
with  his  foUowvrs.  A  certain  archbishop  Arvmis,  of 
Rheima,  ii  a^  to  have  be«i  vary  active  in  the  convo* 
iioB  of  theae  Normans  Still  Che  mosa  of  the  people  re- 
mained heathen ;  the  occasional  convertions  were  mostly 
the  result  of  temporal  oonuderations,  and  the  converts 
not  uufrequently  returned  to  idolatry.  It  is  even  related 
of  Rnllo  that  after  his  baptism  he  continued  to  worship 
his  former  deities  along  with  the  true  God.  Under  the 
togn  of  his  siHi  the  Normans  had  already  become  fully 
identified  with  the  French,  having  even  adopted  the 
language  of  the  country.  This  contributed  naturally 
to  attach  them  more  to  the  religion  of  the  French;  and 
it  is  said  that  their  count,  William,  went  so  far  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  Christianity  as  to  contemplate  retire- 
ment into  a  convent.  Fresh  arrivals  of  heathen  Nor- 
mans would  occasionally,  however,  stop  for  a  moment 
all  progress.  At  the  same  time  with  Rollo's  invaaion, 
another  army  of  the  Nomiana  had  landed  upon  the 
weatem  eoasta  of  Pnuice,  and  eitaUiahed  itaelf  etrongly 
near  the  month  of  the  Loire.  A  part  of  them  settlet), 
in  931,  in  Brittany  and  around  Nantes,   See  Fbakce. 

The  invasions  of  the  Northmen  into  England  were  stilt 
more  numerous  and  Important;  they  sought  at  an  early 
moment  to  secure  a  permanent  footing  in  that  countr}'. 
The  first  invation  we  find  recorded  took  place  In  787 ; 
after  79ft  they  became  quite  common.  Numerous  battles 
which  took  place  between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Normans  in  832  and  883  show  that  the  latter  had  al- 
ready advanced  far  inland,  and  were  trying  to  establish 
themselves  permanently.  Here,  as  in  France,  we  find 
their  leaders  gradually  embracing  the  Christian  faitb  in 
exchange  for  luid  secured  to  them.  One  of  their  prin- 
cipal invauons  was  that  led  by  the  renowned  Ragnar 
Lodbrog.  After  a  long  stni^Ie  they  succeeded,  in  870, 
in  securing  the  whde  western  portion  of  England,  and 
finm  tbenee  tbey  gradually  sfvead  into  otba  parta  of 


the  country.  Finally,  the  Anglo-Saxon  king,  Alfred, 
Buoceedcd  in  making  a  tna^  by  which  the  Nintdoiib 
received  about  half  the  country,  on  the  eonditiun  of 
their  king,  Gudmna,  submitting  to  baptism,  and  recog- 
nising king  Alfred  as  his  suiersin.  The  En|^h  dirou- 
ides  consider  Alfred  as  having  converted  the  Danes; 
yet  Northumberland  remained  still  heathen,  and  iu 
otho  parts  the  Norman  population  was  only  in  pan 
Christian.  From  a  treaty  concluded  by  Edward,  Al- 
fred's successor,  with  the  subsequent  Danish  king,  Uud- 
run,  it  appears  however  that  Christianity  was  already 
the  sute  religion  of  the  Danish  population  in  Englatid 
in  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century.  The  penalties 
imposed  on  such  as  fell  back  into  idolatry-,  laws  for  the 
security  of  Church  property,  etc,  prove  that  it  was 
legally  realised.  We  dao  find  Normans  bedding 
high  offices  in  the  Church.  Fresh  inrainons  of  the 
Noimana  and  inroads  into  the  territory  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  continued  during  the  10th  century.  Their 
frontiers  were  gradually  extended,  and  finally,  in  1016, 
the  I>aiie  Canute  was  recognised  king  of  Eni^and. 
Once  on  the  throne,  he  sought  to  heal  the  dissoisions 
existing  between  the  two  parties  by  his  mild  and  mod- 
erate administration.  He  issued  a  number  of  decrees 
concerning  ecclesiastical  subjects.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion was  alone  reoogniaed,  but  needed  the  support  ot 
the  government  in  apier  nuxeeaftilly  to  resist  the  infiti- 
ence  of  the  heathen  Norman  emigrants:  thuo,  In  lOllS, 
aFchbiahc^  ^Ifetah  of  Canterbury,  having  been  made 
prisoner,  had  been  cruelly  put  to  death  by  the  Dane*, 
who  were  incensed  at  the  zeal  he  bad  diqilayed  fur 
their  conversion.  The  Norman  dynasty  founded  hy 
Canute  was  of  short  duration;  the  brother  of  the  last 
Anglo-Saxon  king,  Edward  the  Confessor,  ascended  the 
throne  of  England  thirty  yeara  after  (^ute,  but  he 
never  ftiUy  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  Normans;  and 
under  his  successor,  Harold  II,  the  French  Normans  in- 
vaded the  kingdom,  under  the  guidance  of  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror,  in  1066.  Thus  England  fell  again  under 
Norman  rule ;  yet  the  conquerors  adopted  the  custonw, 
laws,  and  language  of  the  conquered,  and  the  Norman 
element  exercised  no  marked  infiuenoe  on  religious  or 
eederiastical  mattera.   See  Eiioi.iUiD, 

In  Ireland  the  Norman  invarions  commenced  altout 
the  «id  of  the  8th  century,  and  after  many  eflurta  they 
succeeded  in  852  in  founding  there  a  kingdom,  of  which 
the  centre  was  at  Dublin,  bnt  which  did  not  stand  long. 
They  also  founded  lew  important  settlements,  which 
they  bad  much  trouble  in  defending  against  the  native 
inhabitants.  We  poseeas  but  little  informatlMi  con- 
cerning the  particulan  of  their  oonvernon,  but  most  of 
the  Norman  inhabitants  of  Ireland  appear  to  hare  been 
Christians  in  the  middle  of  the  II  th  century, 

Iceland  was  discovered  by  the  Northmen  in  86A,  and 
settled  in  874,  In  876  or  877  Greenland  was  disoovered, 
and  a  colony  was  planted  there  by  Eric  the  Red  in  983- 
985, 

It  ia  from  the  latter  country  that,  according  to  Ice- 
landio  sagas,  the  Northmen  went  out  and  discurered 
America  in  966,  touching  at  Newfoundland ;  and  that  in 
lOUI  thirty-five  men  went  out  again  to  further  pursue 
the  discovery,  imder  the  leadership  of  Leif,  son  of  Erie 
the  Red,  and  besides  visiting  Newfoundland,  they 
touched  at  what  is  now  supposed  to  be  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  coast  of  New  En^nd.  At  the  last-named  land 
they  wintered,  and  returned  to  Greenland,  their  rriiiirla 
freighted  with  rimber.  In  the  following  year  LesTs 
brother  Thorwald  visited,  it  ia  supposed,  Mount  Hope 
Bay,  K  I.  In  1004  these  Northmen  explored  the  onasc 
eastward,  but  had  a  skirmish  with  tfae  Indians,  and  loec 
their  leader.  In  1005  they  returned  to  Greenland ;  but 
in  1007  Karlscfni,  a  rich  Icelander,  set  sail  for  the  New 
England  coast — by  them  called  fMniMf  (Vine-Land) — 
with  three  ships,  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  and  some 
cattle,  and  passed  three  winters  on  the  New  England 
coMt;  but  the  hnsiilitv  otthe  nativoa  finally  o^ged 
him  to  quit  ttagiea«9tqljitlO^(&chukliG  1^ 
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ante  nilM  to  Tiobod  or  to  Uaik-laiid  (Nora  ScotU) 
iiilU1.13M,aiMi  1U7.  ThetnubfiilBMSortlwMgfts 
btDMMdiiponbjrNoftlwni  adioln^  bandM  Adua  of 
fteatiitalaioitooiiteniponiywiUi  tbe  voyage  ofThor> 
Saa,mm,  oo  tlw  auUmitr  of  tbe  Danish  king  Est- 
riihioD,  tbat  Vie  land  wm  ao  calkd  becaiiM  of  tbe  vinee 
which  grew  wild  tbera.  Tbe  latest  dooomentar/  evi- 
deae^  bowerer,  is  the  Yeoetiao  nanative  of  IHoolo 
Ztoa,  who  Tiailed  tireeadand  aboat  1890^  and  lecorde 
tbitht  oMtwith  fisbermeB  then  who  had  been  on  tbe 
AflMficao  ooeat.  (Set  AnimoOf  Avterica  not  ducover- 
tihgCoUoiiiu.} 

In  RiubU  ibe  North  men  were  called  Varangians,  or 
KtHoren.  Rurik,  a  Northman,  occupied  Novgorod  ia 
t&t,  sod  foanded  tbe  dynasty  which  gave  sovereigns 
h>  KiMia  until  1696.  About  865  the  Varangians  ap- 
food  with  a  fleet  before  Constantinople,  ami  it  was  not 
■mil  u  allianoe  wad  made  between  VlatUnir  the  Great, 
who  adopted  Chriatiamty,  and  Uw  Qmk  enpcnr  (968) 
thit  the  iDcomooa  ceased.  Soon  afterwards  a  Varan- 
gm  body-goard  was  adopted  at  Constantinople,  and 
fniD  that  time  till  the  fall  of  tbe  Eastern  empire  the 
Bi'zutiiK  sovereigns  trusted  their  lives  to  no  other 
huadioU  troops.  The  Codsx  Flati^mtit  of  Iceland 
pm  the  nnmber  of  tbe  Vanuif^  Onaid  In  the  lltb 
eentaiy  at  800.  Among  tbe  andquitiea  in  tbe  Museum 
prChriuiania  are  Byzantine  omns  of  842-^,  found  in 
plougliing  the  fields  of  Aggerhuoa,  in  Norway. 

The  invasions  of  tbe  Normans  in  Southern  Italy  dnr- 
idg  tbe  I  Ith  century  are  of  no  special  interest,  fnnn  an 
ffflwiwiical  standpoint,  as  these  invaders  were  already 
Cbiitfiini.  We  mnst  only  notice  that  by  their  recog- 
iiibon  of  tbe  papal  snprema^  over  Naples  and  Sicily,  as 
■b»  by  the  aid  tbcy  gave  to  (he  Boman  aea  agiUnst  tbe 
Bomn-Uermao  einpire,  Aay  aignally  conlribBted  to 
wabfish  and  increase  tbie  temporal  power  of  the  popes, 
Ste  Hauler,  Beidknaig  d,  iforvt^uckat  Stammet  z. 
CinMUoi  (Munich,  1855,  1866,  2  vols.);  Palgrave, 
Tht  Hitlorf  o/ .Vormaitc^  and  of  Engiimd  (ConA.  1861- 
t  vtiU,} ;  Depping,  ffutouv  du  Es^tdUum  Mart- 
Hm  dm  Iformamdt  ridls  latr  ^Miimmmt  m  Framx 
« 10-  SUA  (Sd  ed.  1848,  S  toIsl);  Wbeaton,  Hitory 
of  At  KortkatemjTom  tMe  EarUett  TVhui  to  iMe  Conqaat 
^OghiidiljMA.  1881) ;  WonMS,  Mimder  om de  Ikauke 
«7  JVoTMAidew  i  Ki^taMd,  Stadamd,  og  Irland  (Copenh. 
m);  Lsppenberg,  GndL  wm  Eiiglmd  (Hamb.  1884:. 
1«7);  Haidwick,  Ci.  HUi.  M.  A.  p.  106,  105,  106, 129- 
Ul;  Hilnan,  HiM.  Lot.  Ckriitiam^,  voL  iU  and  Iv  (see 
ladeihiTaLviii);  Hill,  J/oaasffaMm,  p.  S22-224, 
U7,X7;  Madear.  tftsf.  CkruHam  JfMoM  mOuM.A. 
|bUI-80l,  276,177.  <J.II.W.) 

VmUB,  or,  as  they  are  also  termed,  the  Parens  of 
ibi  yoithem  mythology,  were  three  young  women,  by 
unwUtd,Verdande,  and  Skuld,  i.e.  Past,  Present,  and 
FBtuie.  They  nt  by  the  Unlar-wells  ander  the  worid- 
tm  Tgtdrasl,  and  there  determine  the  fate  both  of 
gwb  and  men.  Every  day  they  draw  water  from  the 
Mi<i&  u>d  with  it  and  the  clay  that  lies  around  the 
*db  iprmUa  the  aah-tne  TggdmU,  that  ita  lmmche« 
■V  Mt  nt  and  wither  away;  Berides  tbew  tbree 
pot  mum,  there  ate  also  many  inferior  ones,.  tx>ttt 
jtood  snd  bad;  for,  says  tbe  prose  Kdda,  when  a  man 
ii  bore  there  is  a  nom  to  determine  his  fate ;  and  the 
•BM  auibmi^  tells  as  that  the  unequal  destinies  of 
■ta  ia  the  woild  are  attributable  to  tbe  different  diiRpo- 
■itiaaB  of  the  noma,  "nieae  leaser  norm  correBp<wded 
« the  foU  of  daasie  mythology.  Women  who  poa- 
wnd  tbe  power  of  preiBelian  or  magie  aln  bore  tfais 
■wa^-Ctoaders'a  C^fdopmdia,  a.v.   See  Norse  Mt- 

WOUMT. 

IfaroJotttaL  n  aect  of  dissenterB  from-  the  Bussfr- 
'^mk  Church  (q.  v.%        nn  strongly  in  favor  of  mar^ 
in  opposition  to  those  who  prefer  a  life  of  celibacy. 

Nonle,  BonRHT,  an  Anglican  divine  who  flourished 
ia  Scnland  near  tha  opening  of  the  18th  century  as 
{ugr  at  Dander  in  tbe  dioceae  of  Brechin,  booted  for 
VIU-M 


Us  aevcri^  agdnst  Prest^teriaiUBm  and  all  advoeues 
oftheKirli.  He  was  at  one  time  saoommended  for  the 
bisboprie  as  aueeeesoi  loFakoner  (i|.t.),  \Mt  tfais  scheme 
Ciiled.  Ha  wa^  however,  afterwardi  made  iAabap  of 
Angus,  and  as  auch  floorWied  mdl  abont  17fi0i  He 
found  much  opposition  in  his  diocese,  and  died  respected 
by  a  few,  but  bated  by  many.  See  Stephens,  Bitt,  nf 
tie  CliunA  ofacoOand,  iv,  206, 207, 223-224. 

Norrla,  Bdward,  a  divine  of  American  colonial 
da3rB,  was  bom  in  England  about  1589,  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1639.  In  the  mother  country  be  had  been  a 
teacher  and  ministor  in  Gloucester;  in  tbe  colonies  he 
devoted  himself  entirdy  to  pulpit  labont  In  1640  he 
was  made  pastor  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  served  that  charge 
untQ  his  death,  April  10, 1669.  He  was  tolerant^  did 
not  Join  in  the  peiMcution  of  Gorton  and  the  Anabap- 
tints,  and  withstood  the  witchcraft  delusion  of  1651-54; 
but  in  1663  be  wrote  in  favor  of  moving  war  with  the 
Dutch.  He  published  in  London  in  1686  a  treatise  on 
A  ilAig/or  Tempordi  BUuiitga,  and  The  Jftto  Gotpel  not 
Ike  Trm  Go^)et,  etc.  (1686, 4to),  a  reply  to  John  Tragi's 
TViie  G^^pef  rMfooted  (Lond.  1686).  See  Ctrake,  i>icf . 
qf  Ainer,Biojf.p.Wli. 

NorrlB,  Edwin,  an  amineBt  Bnf^  ethnological 
and  philidogieal  writer,  was  bom  at  Taooton  Oct  84, 
179&  In  1814,  immediatdy  after  ttie  restoratioa  of 
peaee,  be  trav^ed  for  some  tune  on  lAte  Continent  as 
privato  tutor  in  a  fiimily,  chiefly  in  the  south  of  Italy. 
After  hie  return  to  England  he  was  appointed  in  1826 
to  a  poet  in  tbe  East  IiuUa  House,  feoia  which  he  re- 
tired with  a  pension  in  1886,  in  consequence  of  the  ar- 
rangement* connected  with  Ui«  renewal  of  the  charter. 
In  the  same  year  his  extensive  knoarkdge  of  languagea 
led  to  bis  election  as  — i«Mft  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Adatic  Sodety,  an  oflbie  which  involved  the  chief  share 
in  the  editonbip  of  the  society's  TraasacHont.  In  1847 
be  received  from  government  the  appointment  of  tran»- 
taur  to  the  Foreign  Office.  He  was  appointed  in  1866 
principal  secretary  to  the  Royal  Auatic  Society.  A 
short  time  befose  he  had  been  made  editor  of  the  Elk- 
noffrtytkicat  Library,  undertaken  in  1853,  to  emlwace 
accounts  of  voyages  to  savsge  countries  and  other  con- 
tributions to  ethnographical  science.  The  last  edition 
of  Prichard's  Natural  Hutory  of  Man  appeared  with 
additions  under  hb  superintendence  in  1866.  A  Gram- 
mar vf  the  EngiuA  Languagtj  from  a  MS.  by  tbe  Rer. 

H.  Macbtair  ia  tbe  British  Museum,  is  also  "edited 
with  addilioas  by  B.  Norris,"  and  a  Grammar  Ike 
Bomu  or  Rapuri  fjongnage  (Lond.  1858, 8vo)  was  de- 
veloped by  him  ftom  a  series  of  diahigues  sent  home 
from  Bbmu  by  Richardson,  the  African  traveller,  who 
died  before  his  retom  to  England.  In  addition  to  these 
acknowledged  works,  Mr.  Norris  was  frequently  en- 
gaged in  superintending  the  publications  of  the  Bible 
Society  in  the  Tabitiaiv  and  ol^er  languages,  and  was 
a  eonaibator  to  tbe  /Vaiiy  C^/dopaditt,  tbe  AiMty  Mag- 
asinf,  and  other  works  4^  Uarge  drcnladon.  Hfs  rep- 
ntorion  is,  however,  chiefly  founded  on  papers  which 
appeared  in  tbe  Trauaction*  of  the  Royal  Aiiatic  So- 
eMyi  in  one,  in  1846,  "On-  the  Kapur-di-Uiri  Rock 
InBcriptiont*^he  pointed  out  the  method  of  deciphering 
ai»  dpbabet  which  was  previously  unknown,  and  the 
disoovciy  was  characterised  1^  Frof.  H.  H.  Wibon,  in  t 
p^>er  whicb  accompaniad  tliat  of  Mr.  Norris^  as  *<  an 
unexpected  and-  inieresHng  accession  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  palnogrsphy  and  ancient  history  of  India."  A 
paper  '^On  the  Assyrian  and  Babylmiian  Weights,"  and 
another  "On  the-  Scylhic  Vernon  of  the  Behistun  In- 
scription," are-  also-of  pecnliar  value,  Tbe  whole  of  Sir 
Henry  RawUnson'k  papers  on  the  cuneifonn  inscriptions, 
sent  hwn  Persia  and  pnbli^ied  in  the  society's  Traai- 
aetioiu,  passed  through  Mr.  Norris's  bands  as  editor. 
Tbe  dilefresDit,  however,  of  bis  Oriental  stu^ishis 
Aetyrltm  Diethnary.  Three  volumes  of  this  work  were 
ptiblisbed  in  1868,  1870,  and  1872  respecdrely,  com- 
prising tbe  letters  Aleph  ^^^^^}(^^gf^taa- 
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UDts  of  thew  vtAanm  hat  do  doubt  baoom  ntiquted, 
Aiid  muf  of  the  tentative  maopiiigB  urigned  to  words 
may  be  rejected  hereafter;  aciU  they  will  always  be  ac- 
knowledged to  coQiain  a  great  amount  of  useful  and 
trustworthy  uifprmatioii,  showing  on  every  page  the 
vast  extent  of  Hr.  Noriis's  reading;  while  thoee  who 
use  bis  work  cannot  but  admire  the  singuUr  candor 
and  modesty  with  which  he  places  before  bis  fellow- 
stndenls  the  results  of  his  inquiries.  The  works  hith- 
erto mentioiied,  while  they  an  the  prinelpal,  are  by  no 
means  the  sole  fmits  of  Hr.  Xoiris's  phikJogical  labors. 
For  some  time  be  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
Celtic  dialects,  and  in  1869  published  in  two  volumes 
the  text  and  translation  of  three  Comisb  dramas,  oon- 
stitntiog  by  far  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  existing  relics 
of  Conuah  literature.  Of  otbtt  paUications,  we  may 
mention  A  Spedmtn  qf  Ike  Fin  Lai^uage  qf  Wat 
Africa  (1861)  -—A  Grammar  of  the  Bonn  or  Kamiri 
Limguagt  (1863) ;  and  Dialogue;  and  a  SmaU  PorlUm 
of  the  Ntui  TettamtiU  tn  iht  EmgOgk,  Arabic,  Hauaa, 
and  Bomu  LasguagtM  (1853),  A  disposition  naturally 
modest  and  retiring  impeded  the  recognition  of  Mr. 
Norris's  merits  in  tbe  great  woiid  (his  only  honors  were 
«  foreign  memberriiip  of  the  German  Oriental  Society 
•ud  a  Boon  homnaiydegna  of  dootor  of  phElowipby) ; 
but  none  who  had  the  happineaa  of  Us  acquaintanee,  or 
who  have  carefhlly  atodied  any  of  his  work^  will  with- 
hold their  tribute  to  such  a  rare  union  of  excellences. 
Edwin  Norris  died  Dec  10, 1872.  See  Eitf^k  Cgdop. 
s.  v.;  Allibone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Attlkort,  s,t. ; 
/'r^sA.Qu.Ast).  April,  1878,  p.  886.  (J.H.W.) 

NoitIb,  Henry  Randlej,  an  English  divine, 
was  bom  about  1771 ;  studied  at  Newcomb's  School, 
Hackney,  and  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  a  A.  ui  1797,  and  M.A.  in  1806.  He  sub- 
sequently became  perpetual  curate  of  St,  John'a  Chapel, 
Hackney,  which  was  erected  into  the  district  rect orate 
of  South  Hackney  In  1881 ;  be  was  afterwards  made 
prebendary  of  Llandaff  in  1819,  and  of  St.  Paul  in  1826. 
He  died  in  1851.  His  chief  works  are,  A  Practical  Kx- 
potitioK  of  the  Tendauy  and  Procffdingt  of  the  BUtie 
Society  (2d  ed.  Lrnid.  1814, 8vo)  i—A  rt^ectful  Later  la 
the  Earl  qfLietrpool  on  the  Bible  Sochtg  (iMtd.  1822, 
8vo);  a  vindication  of  It  was  puUhhed  in  \92S:—Tke 
Origin,  Progrttt,  and  Exinittg  Circwrutancet  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  Promoting  Chrittianily  among  tbe  Jewi ; 
an  Bigtorical  Inquiry  (Lond,  1826,  8vo): — Tbe  Good 
Shepherd;  a  Sermon  on  John  x,  11  (funeral  of  the  ven. 
archdeacon  Watson)  (Lond.  1889,  8vo).— Darling,  Cy- 
clop. Bibliog.  ii,  2211.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Norris,  John  (1),  an  English  divine  and  Platonic 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  CoUingbome  Kingston,  Wilt- 
shire, in  1657.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, where  he  gradoated,  and  of  which  he  beoHoe  fellow 
in  1680.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Plato,  and  trans- 
lated Robert  Waryng's  Effigiet  amorit  into  English  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Pkture  of  Love  UnveOed  (Lond. 
1682, 12mo).  This  work  brought  biro  into  relations  with 
Henry  More  (q.  v.),  the  most  eminent  Platonic  philos- 
opher of  England  at  that  time,  and  with  two  distin- 
giiisbed  women — lady  Masbam  and  Mrs.  Astell;  bnt 
when,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  tendency  of  Locke's 
philoeiqihy  to  one  extreme  of  bdief  provtAed  a  contro- 
versy which  travelled  tbe  length  and  breadth  of  Europe, 
he  was  found  with  the  oppoute  party— followers  of  Des 
Cartes  sod  Malebranche.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  to 
the  curacy  of  Newton  St.  and  in  1691  was  transrerred 
to  that  of  Bemerton,  near  Sarum,  where  he  died  in  1711. 
Norris  was  a  fine  writer  for  strength  and  thought,  and 
his  sentiments  are  oommonly  Just.  "  His  |diiloeophical 
activity,"  says  Tulloch,  "only  commenced  with  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Cambridge  movement.  He  carried  it 
forward  to  another  age,  but  he  did  not  himself  belong 
to  iL  Norris,  indeed,  HUnds  by  hinuelf  in  the  history 
of  English  philosophy,  the  solitary  Platoniat  of  the  Rev- 
olution lera,  who  banded  on  the  torch  of  itlealiam  into 
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the  iMxt  oantoty,  tin  it  was  grasped  by  die  vigoraoi 

and  graceful  hands  of  Berkeley.    It  may  be  difficidt  to 
trace  any  direct  connection  between  the  aatbor  of  the 
Prindptet  of  Hamam  KnowMge  and  the  author  cf  Tbs 
Theory  of  tke  Ideal,  or  InteUigent  World.    There  may 
have  been  no  indebtedness  oe  tbe  part  of  the  DqUIji 
idealist  to  tbe  idealist  of  Bemerton,  but  tbe  impulse  of 
thought  is  tbe  same ;  the  line  of  Platonic  specnltfion  nun 
forward  teem  one  to  tbe  other.    Noms  has  comptetdy 
paaied  out  of  dght,  and  Berkc^  is  a  ftmiUar  name  to 
every  student  of  phihwophy.  But  Norris,  although  half 
forgotten,  is  really  as  striking  and  significant  a  Ague  in 
the  history  of  En^iah  philosophy.    He  was  an  ideslist 
of  the  purest  type,  sustained  by  the  loftiest  inspiration.^ 
(Raivmcd  Thi^ogg  and  ChritHam  PkHotophy,  ii,  458, 
464).   Bb  prindpal  worits  arc^  Am  AeeoMtU  «f  Rioaon 
and  Faith  m  RtiaHom  to  the  MyMeriea  of  ChritHamty 
(London,  1697,  6vo),  written  in  refutation  of  Tolsnd's 
Chriitiaimly  not  MytUriome.   "  He  attempted  to  prove,*' 
says  Franck,  *'  not  that  reason  deceives  as,  for  if  this 
were  so  there  would  be  no  longer  any  distinetion  be- 
tween truth  and  error,  but  that  it  is  not  sufficient  Ibr  ns 
in  the  measure  we  possess,  not  being  so  extensive  as 
truth  -itaelf,  or  as  the  truths  we  need  to  know  for  our 
gnklance  and  oar  support,  and  that,  besides  oar  instbc- 
tive  and  demonetntive  knowledge,  we  need  revektion. 
We  are  not  to  choose  between  reason  and  some  other 
power  oontndiding  her  assertions,  but  only  to  examine 
whether  any  dogma  in  which  we  are  ashed  to  believe 
is  a  revealed  d<^ma  or  not ;  whether  it  is  to  be  i«gard«d 
as  a  result  of  the  human  mind,  or  whether  there  aie 
histotkal  pnofe  that  it  emanated  from  a  (UviiM  aooree, 
artd  has  been  imparted  to  m  by  supernatural  means." 
Reason,  according  to  Norris,  is  simply  the  exact  measure 
of  truth ;  L  e.  divine  reason,  which  (KfTers  only  from  ho- 
man  reason  in  degree,  not  in  nature.   In  his  Emay  to- 
wardt  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal,  or  InteUigOle  World 
(Lond.  1701-4,  i  vols.  8vo),  to  which  we  have  referred 
above  in  the  qnotaUon  ftom  Tulloch,  Kortis  gives  a 
complete  exposition  of  Malebranche'*  tystetn — tbe  the- 
ory that  we  perc«ve  all  things  in  God,  whose  thou^ti, 
to  use  such  a  term,  are  oar  ideal  forma — which  be  gmtly 
admired,  and  he  refutes  with  great  power  the  assertions 
of  Locke  and  of  tbe  smsualists.    Besides  the  above,  he 
wrote  ffierockt  vpon  the  Golden  Verte*  of  the  Pythago- 
rtoM  (Oxf.  1682,  8vo)  :—A  n  Idea  of  Happmen  (Lond. 
1688,  AtA>):  —  A  Carnival  of  Knavet,  or  Whiggim 
piaMg  Di^layd  and  Burtrnfrnd  (iUd.  1888,  4to):— 
Tractatvi  advrmu  reprobationit  oieolvtte  decretvm 
(ibid.  I68S,  4to) : — Poenu  and  J>i»eovrt^  occeuiona&f 
Kriaen  (ibid.  1684, 8vo)  -^A  Collection  qf  Mitcrllamet, 
con$itting  qf  Poemt,  Euayi,  Ditcour^t,  and  Letters 
(Oxf.  1687, 8vo ;  5th  ed.  Lond.  1716, 8vo)  ir-The  Theory 
and  Regulaivm  of  Lore,  a  Moral  E$iay,  in  ttco  Parti ; 
la  whitk  art  added  Letter$,  Pbilotophieal  and  Moral,  be- 
tween the  Author  and  Dr.  Henry  More  (Oxf.  1686, 8vo) : 
— Reaion  and  Religion,  or  the  Gronndt  and  Measttret  of 
Devotion  considered  from  tbe  Nature  qf  God  and  the 
Nature  of  Man  (Lond.  1689, 8vo)  t—Upon  the  Conduct 
of  Human  L^fe  vith  Reference  to  the  Study  qf  /Miming 
and  Knowledge  (ibid.  169&-91,  Svo)  :■— CAritfwni  Bleteed- 
neat  (ibid.  1690,  Svo) ;  in  1691  be  wrote  a  defence  of  this 
work,  which  had  been  attacked  b>'  the  Separatists 
PraeHcal  Ditcourte*  upon  teveral  Divine  Su^fectt  (ibid, 
1691-98,  4  vols.  8vo;  often  reprinted)  :—7Wo  Trtatiaet 
concerning  the  Divine  Light  (ibid.  1692,  Svo) ;  directed 
against  the  Qaaken  ■.—Spiritual  Conned,  or  the  Fa- 
ther't  Advice  to  bit  Children  (ibid.  1694, 8vo) : — Lettm 
coneeming  the  iMve  of  God  (ibid.  1695,  1705,  8vo)^— ^ 
PhUotophical  Dieeouree  concerning  the  Natural  /amor- 
to%  tf  the  Soul  (ibid.  1708,  Svo) ;  Dodwell  wrola  an 
answer  to  this  work  at  the  dose  of  his  Natural  Mortal- 
i^g  of  the  Human  Soul  (1708),  and  pretends  to  prove  hil 
poailion  by  texts  of  Scripture: — Treatise  cotKenring 
Christian  Prudence  (ibid.  1710,  Svo)  t—Trratim  amerm- 
ing  Humility  (ibid.  1710,  Svo).   See  Biograpkia  Briton- 
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DkL  Af  wteneef  pkiloMpkigueB,  voL  iv ;  Daritng.  Cjfd. 
BAHos-  ii,  23 1 1 ;  Lewes,  Hut.  of  PkUot.  vol  it ;  Ueber- 
wt$,  BuL  nfPhUot.  ii,  89, 866;  ToUoch,  Rat.  TkeoL  w 
fiyfaadH  (fe  17a  CMNry,  u,  »7, 448, 4A3  K).;  Mid- 
ihtm,  i,  19.  64, 7a,  176, 874,  878, 481 ;  ii,  71, 170, 
m,  SU;  Hl«albael^  Hilt.  </  DottrimM,  u,  188,  198, 
m,V!.  (J.H.W.) 

NofiiB,  John  (3),  an  EngUsh  phiUnttiropifit  to 
vbon  Cunbridge  Untveni^  is  greatly  indebted,  waa 
boTD  tt  Norfolk  in  1784.  He  di«d  Jan.  8, 1777,  at  Lon- 
don. He  waa  of  a  peculiariy  serioiu  tarn  of  mind,  fond 
of  iDqairj  ioto  i«l^;ioaa  aubjecta,  of  very  atrong  sense 
Bdannnn  leamiiv,  a  lorer  of  Jiutioe,of  great  hu- 
mioitf,  Hid  ever  cxtaiding  his  bounty  to  dlstreeeed 
obfCeti:  bot  be  ww  of  a  rotcrred  diapoeition,  so  that  he 
idiioin  condliMed  the  affections,  except  of  those  who 
Boet  intimately  knew  blm;  and,  though  respected  by 
ill,  tbm  were  few  who  felt  theraselvea  cheerfol  in  his 
•udetr.  His  regard  for  religion  strongly  testified  itself 
in  his  will,  whereby,  among  a  nnmber  of  charitable  leg- 
aam  lo  a  large  amount,  he  left  an  eaUte  of  jEI90  per 
•naaa  far  the  parpoae  of  establishing  a  profeaaorabip  at 
OuBbridge,  wkh  a  salary  of  £120  per  year  to  the  pro- 
fenoT,  boidn  other  advantages  for  lectures  on  religions 
arijeen.  Upon  bis  death  this,  with  other  trusts,  was 
eiiricd  into  execution,  and  waa  called  the  Norriaian 
Pra&Morahip,  the  inestimable  value  of  which  establish- 
Rxot  has  been  proved  by  the  lectures  pnbliriied  by  Dr. 
Hty,  and  BsmeroDS  disputations  upon  religiona  subjects 
priotad  at  tbe  Cambridge  presR,  imder  the  tide  of  Nor- 
■inn  hize  Easays.  Hr.  Norria'a  aatate,  worth  about 
<ttM  pn  annam,  deaoended  to  his  daughter. 

Ronia,  John  (8),  an  American  pbilantbroidat,  one 
li  the  foanders  of  the  theological  seminary  in  Ando- 
Ter,  WIS  bom  about  1751,  and  was  for  many  years  a  re- 
tpcctable  merchant  in  Salem,  Mass.  March  21, 1608, 
he  ^ve  $10,000  towards  establishing  the  institution  at 
Andover,  This  was  a  day  of  unequalled  munificence, 
br  00  the  same  day  Messrs.  Brown  and  Bartlet,  mer- 
chaoa  of  Newtmiyport,  gave  towards  the  same  object, 
tbe  former  ^10,000  and  the  latter  930,000.  Mr.  Nonis 
lind  to  we  the  seminary  opened  on  Sept.  28.  He  died 
Dec.  1808L  His  widow,  Mary  Norris,  died  at  Salem 
in  1811,  bequeathing  fSO,000  to  tbe  theological  semi- 
tHi7  at  Andover,  and  the  same  sum  to  trustees  for  tbe 
beMfit  of  foreign  nusnons  to  the  lieathen.  In  such  ee- 
MH  was  Vx.  Norris  kdd  by  bis  fellow-dtiaena  that  he 
vMlbt  several  years  eteeted  a  member  of  the  senate  of 
MmaefaDsetta,  Obtaining,  through  the  divine  blessing 
npon  his  industry,  an  ample  fortune,  he  considered  hiro- 
i^fu  the  steward  of  God,  and  his  abundant  liberality 
^ed  in  varioua  channds.  Extreme  self-diffidence 
prerented  him  from  making  a  public  profession  of  re- 
Spm;  yet  hia  bouse  waa  a  boose  of  prayer,  in  which 
the  Boniii^  and  evening  sacrifice  ascended  to  the  ntei^ 
cf^tat;  and  he  once  said  in  a  solemn  manner, "  I  would 
ut  idioqaisb  my  hope  that  I  am  a  child  of  God  for  a 
thooand  worlds." — Allen,  Bit^  Diet.  a.  v. 

Norrman,  LACRranua,  a  leanwd  Swedish  prelate, 

*n  bom  April  24,  1651,  in  Strei^naea.  After  having 
Koditd  in  several  oDiveisities  of  Germany  and  Holland 
be  became  in  1680  secretary  of  the  count  de  La  Gardie ; 
in  1S81  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
iu  Ufada,and  waa  called  in  1668  to  teach  them  in  the 
CKvsiri^  of  Land.  In  1684  he  retomed  to  Upsala, 
vhne  be  oeon|ned  stieoesrively  the  ebiim  of  metaphys- 
io,  tbe  Greek  language,  and  theology.  He  afterwards 
tnvdled  ova  Denmark  and  Germany,  and  was  ap- 
pnnled  conservator  of  the  library  of  Upsala,  inspector 
of  tbe  cborcbee  of  that  city,  and  in  1708  bishop  of 
'^othcaboig.  He  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
■M  AiSM  phikiia^au  of  Sweden.  He  died  Vlay  U, 
IToa.  We  have  of  his  works,  De  ffeOenitmo  Judako 
i^toAhokOj  1686) : — ^  origine  eoUegU  decforttm  Im- 
ptrn  Gtrmamd  (U»id.  1686)  -.-De  Socrate  fibid.  1686) : 
~bt  ccMore  Homaato  (iUd.  1666}  i—Dt  origtM  Gotho- 


mm  (ibid.  1687):— Z)e  Ftedere  Ampkietyoaico  (tbid. 
1688): — Dt  Mtuxrdotio  Romano  PotrtpUiano  (Upsala, 
1668) Sc^imt  A/rictato  (ibid.  1688)  i—Dt  A  Icibi- 
tak  ioHoeratieo  (Uiid.  1^8):— /Is  asMoAt  Anapagitieo  ' 
(ilMd.  1689)  v—Dt  cmce  seferum  OUd.  1693)  T^De  ocnuts 
d^ekntit  raadm  Romanm  (itnd.  1702)  i—De  tgpograji^ 
(Hamburg,  1740,  8vo);  reprinted  in  the  Monumatla 
typogre^iea  of  Wolf : — several  other  dissertations  col- 
lected with  bis  funeral  orations  (Stockholm,  1788, 4to). 
Norrman  alao  edited  tbe  Scholia  rhttoriea  of  Pbo- 
bammon;  the /to  j^^Km  seaMte  t(  «fee¥fioiiu  of  Alex- 
ander; the  Ditewrmt  and  LeOtn  of  the  monk  Theod- 
ulus;  two  Ditcouraa  o(  Afistides,  etc  See'  Hpping, 
Memoria  lAeologorwn;  Memoria  mrarum  tn  Sueda 
erudUimimomm  (Leips.  1781) ;  Norreliua,  Vita  Norr~ 
mami  (Stockholm,  1788>-^oeftr,  JVaw.  Biog.  GM- 
raie,  xxxviii,  87<X 

NOFM  Mythology.  1.  The  leligiMi  which  waa 
cherished  by  tbe  Notsemen  of  Norway  and  Iceland,  be- 
fore the  intnduction  of  Christianity  in  these  countries, 
was  tlie  so-called  Atorfaith.  It  to<^  it«  name  from  the 
asas,  as  the  gods  were  called,  which  it  presented  as  ob- 
jects  to  whom  man  owed  reverence  and  worship.  In 
its  most  original  form  this  asa-faith  was  common  to  all 
tbe  Teutonic  nati<m8,  and  it  spread  itsdf  geographically 
over  England,  the  most  of  France  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  over  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  loelaBd. 
It  most  have  sprung  into  existence  in  the  andent  east- 
ern homesteads  of  the  Teutonic  fiunlly  of  nations  before 
they  divided  into  two  groups — the  southern,  or  Ger- 
manic, and  the  northern,  or  Gothic,  Hence  we  might 
in  one  sense  speak  of  a  Teutome  mytbok)gy.  This 
would  be  the  mythology  of  the  Teutonic  people,  as  it 
was  known  to  them,  si^  four  or  five  hundred  yean  be- 
fore  Christ,  while  they  all  lived  together  in  the  East, 
without  any  of  the  peculiar  features  that  have  hem 
added  later  by  any  of  the  several  branches  of  that  race. 
But  from  that  time  we  have  no  Teutonic  literature  or 
history.  In  another  and  more  limited  sense  we  must 
recognise  a  distinct  German,  a  distinct  English,  and  a 
distinct  Northern  mythol(^,  and  we  must  even  draw  a 
distincticHi  between  the  mytbol(^ical  systems  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway.  How  this  Toutonio  my 
tbok>gy  developed,  and  what  characteristic  forma  it  as- 
Domed  in  Germany,  En^and,  Denmark,  et&,  we  cannot 
know  aocnrately,  for  time  has  left  us  but  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  system  of  cosmogony  and  theogony  which 
these  nations  reared.  The  different  branches  of  Teu- 
tonic mytboit^  died  and  disappeared  as  Christianity 
gradually  made  its  way,  first  in  France,  about  five  hun- 
dred years  after  the  birth  ofChiiat,  then  in  England, 
one  or  two  hundred  years  later;  slitt  later  in  Germany, 
where  the  Saxons,  Christianized  by  Chariemagne  about 
the  year  800  after  Christ,  were  the  last  heathen  people. 
In  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Iceland  tbe  asa-faith 
floorisbed  longer  and  more  independently  than  else- 
where, and  had  more  favorable  opportoniriee  for  com- 
pleting ita  developmenL  The  pagan  religion  flonriahed 
in  the  north  of  Europe  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
llthoentnry;  or,  to  speak  more  aecnrately,  Christianity 
was  not  com[JetaJy  introduced  into  Iceland  before  the 
year  1000;  in  Denmark  and  Norway  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  later,  while  In  Sweden,  paganism  was  not 
completely  rooted  out  before  tbe  year  L150.  In  all  of 
these  countries,  esecqtHng  Tcdtmd,  the  overthrow  of  hea- 
tlienism  waa  more  or  le«  abrupt  and  vinlent.  The 
eradication  of  the  heathen  religion  was  ao  complete  that 
it  was  either  wholly  ot  to  a  great  extent  obliterated 
from  the  minds  of  tbe  people.  But  the  asa-faith  in  its 
Noise  form  is  well  known.  We  call  it  Ifone,  because  it 
is  preserved  for  us  by  the  Norsemen,  who  emigrated 
from  Norway  and  settled  Iceland.  In  the  Icelandic  lit- 
erature we  have  a  complete  recorrt  of  it  The  introdoc- 
Hon  of  Christianity  in  leelaitd  was  attended  no  vy^ 
lence.  While  in  the  other  coantries  mentioned  above 
the  monarchical  form  of  government  prevailed,  and  the 
people  were  compelled  bjoltl^  Spfe®<*gpC»»>« 
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goopd  of  Christ,  the  icelanden  enjoyed  civil  liberty, 
had  a  democratic  fonn  of  fcoTemnwot,  and  accepted  the 
new  religion  by  the  vote  of  tlieir  representative  in  the 
A  Uhing,  or  Parliament^  which  oooveoed  at  ThingvoUs 
in  the  summer  of  1000 ;  and  in  this  way  we  are  able  to 
Account  for  all  the  heathen  and  vemacnlar  Uteratuie 
that  was  pnt  into  writing  and  preserved  fur  na  by  that 
nmaiiuble  people,  who  inhabited  the  island  of  the  icy 
aea.  la  Btudyhig  the  mythology  of  the  Noiaemen,  we 
have  for  our  gniduoB  not  only  a  large  eotteetiom  of 
rhcquodiet,  or  religiooi  lay*,  composed  in  heathen  timce 
(before  the  year  1000),  Imt  also  a  complete  tyatem  of 
theoffot^f  and  cotmopoi^,  written  dovm,  it  is  true,  after 
the  introdnction  of  Christianity,  bnt  still  abounding  in 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  wiitten  witltout  any 
intermixture  of  Christian  ideas, 

2.  The  rtligioiu  laga  or  HtaptotUet  UK  found  cUefly 
in  a  oolleetioa  wdl  knowa  by  the  nante  of  the  "  Etder," 
or  *<£«MaKf«  Edda,"  Tbb  woffc  was  evidently  eot* 
lected  from  the  months  of  the  people  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Homer's  Iliad,  and  there  exists  a  umilar  mwer^ 
tainty  as  to  the  person  who  reduced  it  to  writing.  It  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  the  scmga  of  this  £lder 
Eddm  were  collected  by  SMunnd  Frode  (the  Wise),  who 
waabuminketaDd  inttaeycar  1006,«nd  died  in  1188; 
bnt  all  the  most  emjnaat  Icelandic  sebolaiB  now  agree 
that  the  book  cannot  have  been  written  eariier  than 
the  year  ISM.  In  the  Elder  Edda  there  are  thirty-^iine 
poems;  these  are  in  no  special  connection  one  with  the 
etiwr,  but  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  1,  porely 
mytboiogical  poons;  2,  mytlxdogical  didacUc  poeois; 
8,mytfaotogicalliiatoricalpoeBS,  Tta  Sdtr  Edda  pn- 
aenta  the  Norse  cosmogony,  the  doctrines  of  the  Odinic 
mythology,  and  the  Uvea  and  deeds  of  the  gods;  but  it 
also  coutaioB  a  cycle  of  poems  on  the  demigods,  and 
mystical  beroea  and  lieroines  of  prehistoric  times.  It 
gives  us  as  complete  a  view  of  the  Norsemen's  my  tholt^ 
ical  world  as  Homer  and  Hesiod  give  us  of  the  Greek 
mytlwlc^,  but  it  gives  it  to  us,  not  as  Homer  does, 
worked  up  into  one  great  poem,  but  rather  as  the  rhap- 
•odista  of  Greece  preaented  to  Homer's  hands  the  mate- 
rials foe  that  great  poem  in  the  varknis  hymns  and  bal- 
lads of  the  Ml  of  Troy,  which  they  sung  idl  ovn  Greece. 
Noreelaod  never  bad  a  Hornet  to  mould  all  theae  poems 
into  one  lordly  epic;  bnt  the  poems  of  the  Elder  Edda 
show  us  what  the  mytha  of  QmtM  would  have  been 
without  a  Homer. 

The  qiflem  of  tkeogoa^  andeomogoi^  is  found  in  the 
ao-callsd  Yotmger  Edda,  w  a»  it  is  also  called,  Snom^t 
Edda,  a  work  that  was  written  by  Iceland's  great  his- 
torian, Snotre  Sturieson,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1178, 
and  died  in  the  year  1241.  Tbe  rouni^  is  mostly 
prose,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  commentary 
upon  the  Elder  Edda.  Both  the  Eddaa  complement 
each  other,  and  a  careful  study  of  both  is  necessary  for 
the  scholar  who  desires  to  understand  fnUy  the  religion 
of  our  Northern  anoeatora  In  the  heathen  period.  The 
Yow^ftr  Edda  consists  of  two  parts ;  GyUiiginning  (the 
deluding  of  Gylfe)  and  Biaganedur,  or  SkaldskaparmAl 
(the  conversations  of  Brage,  the  god  of  poetry,  or  the 
treatise  on  poetry).  Gylfaginning  tells  how  the  Swed- 
ish king  Gylfe  nukes  a  journey  to  Asgard,  the  abode 
of  the  gods,  where  Odin  instructs  lum  in  the  old  faith, 
and  gnuluaiUy  unfolds  to  bin  the  myths  of  the  Norse- 
men. The  Younger  Edda  is  a  prose  synopsis  of  the 
whole  asa-faith,  with  here  and  there  a  quotation  from 
the  Elder  Edda,  by  way  of  proof  and  elucidation.  It 
shows  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  talent  on  the  part 
of  its  author,  and  is  the  mnst  perspicuous  and  intelli- 
gible preeenlation  of  Nmrse  mythology  that  has  come 
down  to  OS  fh>m  thoae  darii  days  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

8.  The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  Noise 
heathen  fkith :  In  the  beginning  there  were  two  worlds. 
Far  to  the  north  was  NiAheim  (the  nebulous  world), 
which  was  cold  and  dark,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  was 
the  well  Hve^lmer,  where  the  dragon  Nidhogg  dwells. 
Far  to  the  south  was  Muqtclheim  (the  tire  wodd),  which 


was  bright  and  flaming,  and  in  the  midst  of  ita  intense 
tight  aod  homing  hett  eat  Sort,  gnaiding  ita  bardecs 
witb  I  flaming  swoid  in  hb  hand.  Between  these  tve 
worlds  was  Ginnnnga-gap  (the  yawning  abyss),  which 
was  as  calm  as  wind-still  air.  From  the  well  Hvergel- 
mer  flowed  twelve  ice-cold  streams,  the  rivers  Elivogi. 
When  Ihcae  rivers  had  flowed  far  into  Ginuunga-^p, 
the  venom  which  flowed  wUh  tbem  hardened  and  be- 
came iee ;  and  when  the  ioe  stood  still,  the  vapor  ariniv 
from  the  venom  gathered  over  it  and  ftoce  to  rime;  atid 
in  this  manner  were  formed  in  the  yawning  gap  many 
layers  of  congealed  vapor.  That  part  of  Ginnunga-gsp 
tlut  lay  towards  the  north  was  thus  filled  with  thick  and 
heavy  ice  and  rime,  and  everywhere  within  were  f*^ 
and  gusts.  But  the  south  nde  of  Ginnnnga-gap  wsi 
lighted  by  sparks  that  flew  oat  of  Mnqiclheiin.  Thus 
while  freezing  cold  and  gathering  gloom  proceeded  from 
mflhnm,  tbtt  part  ot  Giiuunga>gap  which  looked  ti>- 
wcrds  Mnspelbeim  was  hot  and  brigbti  and  when  the 
heated  blasts  met  the  frozen  vapor,  it  melted  into  drops, 
and  bji  tiu  miffkt  of  him  (the  supreme  God)  who  tent  lAe 
heat,  these  drops  quickened  into  life,  and  were  shaped 
into  the  likeness  of  a  man.  His  name  was  Ymer;  be 
was  a  giant,  and  be  became  the  father  of  a  race  of  frost 
giants  and  OHMintun  gianta.  Together  with  the  giant 
Ymer,  there  also  sprang  into  being  a  cow  named  Aud- 
humbla,  by  whose  milk  Tmer  was  nourished.  This  cow 
licked  rime-stones,  which  were  salt;  and  the  first  day 
that  she  licked  the  stooes  there  came  at  evening  out  of 
the  stones  a  man's  hair,  the  secoikd  day  a  man's  head, 
and  the  third  day  the  whole  man  was  there.  His  name 
was  Bure.  He  was  Gdr  of  fooe,giear  and  mighty.  He 
begat  a  son,  by  name  Bor.  Bor  took  for  his  wile  a 
woman  whose  name  was  Bestla,  a  daughter  of  the  giant 
Boltbom,  and  they  had  three  aons:  Odin,  Tile,  and  Ve. 
Odin  became  the  father  of  the  bright  and  fair  asas,  the 
rulers  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  he  if,  says  tbe  Yoiatf,fr 
Edda,  the  greatest  and  lordliest  of  all  the  gods.  Odin, 
Vile,  and  Ve  slew  the  giant  Ymer ;  and  when  be  fell,  so 
much  blood  flowed  out  of  bis  wounds  that  in  it  was 
drowned  all  the  race  of  giants  save  me,  who  with  lua 
wifo  escaped  in  a  sMff,  and  fWim  him  descended  new 
races  of  ^ants.  The  eons  of  Bor  dragged  the  iMidy  of 
Ymer  into  the  middle  of  Ginnunga^ap,  and  of  it  Uiey 
formed  the  earth.  Of  his  blood  they  made  the  ocean; 
of  his  flesh,  the  land ;  of  his  bones,  the  mooutains ;  of 
hts  hair,  the  forests;  and  of  his  teeth  and  jawa^  together 
with  some  Uta  of  broken  bones,  they  made  tbe  stones 
and  pebbles.  Of  his  skull  they  fwmed  the  vaulted 
heavens,  which  they  placed  far  above  the  earth,  and 
decorated  with  red-hot  flakes  from  Mnspelbeim  to  light 
up  the  worid ;  but  his  brains  they  scattered  in  the  air, 
and  made  of  them  the  melancholy  clouds.  Bound  about 
the  disk  of  the  earth  they  let  the  deep  ocean  flow,  the 
outward  shores  of  which  were  assigned  as  dwellings  of 
the  giants,  and  were  called  Jotunh^  and  Utgard.  As 
a  protection  against  the  giants,  the  erearive  powers 
made  of  Ymer's  eyebrows  a  bulwark,  called  Mit^ard, 
round  about  the  earth ;  but  ttttm  heaven  to  earth  the 
sons  of  Bor  made  the  bridge  called  Bifroat  (the  middle 
yard),  which  we  now  recognise  as  the  rainbow. 

The  dark  and  gloomy  Night,  who  was  the  oflbpring 
of  giants,  married  the  asa-son  Delling  (day-break),  and 
they  beouM  the  parents  of  Day,  who  was  light  and 
fair  tike  bis  father.  Odin  gave  Night  and  Day  two 
horses  and  two  cars,  and  set  them  up  in  the  heavens, 
that  they  might  drive  successively  one  alter  the  other, 
each  in  twenty-four  hours'  time,  round  the  world. 
Night  rides  first  with  her  steed  Rimfaze  (rime-mane), 
that  every  morning,  as  he  ends  bis  course,  bedews  the 
earth  with  tbe  foam  of  his  Ut.  Day  follows  after  with 
his  steed  Skinfaxe  (shining-msne),  and  all  tbe  sky  and 
earth  glisten  frmn  the  light  of  his  mane. 

The  asas  formed  the  sun  and  moon  of  sparfcs  from 
Huspelheim,  and  made  the  children  of  Mundil&re  drive 
the  ctiariots  of  these  two  grand  luminaries  athwart  the 
sky.  The  daug^^^^^^^nj^^g^^),  drives  the 
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dMiiot  of  tb«  mn ;  tnd  the  son,  whose  name  is  Mane 
(hmod),  drivea  the  chariot  of  the  moon.  Hence  it  is 
thit  laa  is  feminine  and  moon  masculine  in  the  Nonb- 
Eup^xan  languages.  Sol  and  Hane  speed  away  very 
npidly,  for  two  gianta,  the  one  named  Skol  and  the 
othCT  Hate,  both  disguised  as  wnlvea,  pnnoe  them  for 
tte  parpose  itf  deronring  them ;  and  these  giants  will  at 
ImgUi  orettake  the  son  and  moon,  and  aooumplisb  theii 
gncdy  popose. 

Dwarfs  were  bred  in  the  mould  of  the  earth,  just  as 
WDROS  in  a  dead  body,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Bdda, 
iher  were  qmdwoed  as  maflgcots  in  the  flesh  of  Ymer. 
By  teeoamand  of  the  gods,  thy  got  riie  final  and  uib- 
demanding  of  men;  hot  their  abode  was  in  the  earth 
snd  in  the  rocks.  Four  dwarft— Austre  (East),  Tesire 
(Wen).  Nordre  (North),  and  Sodre  (Soutb>-weTO  ap- 
pointed by  the  gods  to  bear  up  the  sky.  Of  the  race 
ofdwarfa,  ModwgiiCT  and  Dnrin  are  the  chief  ones. 

In  the  northern  extremity  of  the  heavens  nta  the 
ptuit  Hnesrelger  (corpae-swaUower),  tn  the  guise  of  an 
tsgle.  The  strokes  of  his  wings  produce  the  winds  and 
■oim 

There  were  not  yet  any  hnman  beings  npoo  the 
enth:  when  the  sons  of  Bor — Odin,  Hceoer  (Vile),  and 
Loder  (Ve) — were  walking  along  the  sea-beach,  tbey 
round  two  trees,  and  made  of  them  the  first  human  pair, 
nun  and  woman.  Odin  gave  them  Hfe  and  spirit; 
Honer  endowed  them  with  reason  and  the  power  of 
Mdsn;  and  LodCT  gave  them  ^iiooA,  bearing,  vision, 
snd  a  Ur  complexion.  The  man  tbey  called  Ask  (ash), 
and  the  woman  Embia  (elm).  The  newly  created  pair 
nwired  from  the  guda  Hidgard  as  their  abode,  and 
Ask  and  Embla  are  descended  the  whole  human 
funilr. 

The  gods  dwell  in  A^ard.  In  its  midst  are  the 
plsim  of  Ida  (Idavolla),  the  assemhiing-ptace  of  the 
pxls,  and  Odin^  high-seat,  HIidakjalf,  whrnce  he  looks 
Ml  ipaa  all  ibe  worlds.  Bat  above  the  heaven  of  the 
ssai  an  itdl  higber  beavene,  and  in  the  highest  of 
these  stands  the  imperishable  gokt-roofed  ball  Gimle, 
which  is  t>rigbtcT  than  the  sun. 

The  gods  ta  whom  divine  honors  roust  be  rendered 
tre  twelve  in  numb«:,  and  their  names  are  Odin,  Thor, 
BsUcr,  Ty,  Bragei,  Heimdal,  Hod,  Tidar,  Vale,  UU.  For- 
seti^  Lake.  In  this  list  Njord  and  Frey  are  not  men- 
tisae^  for  they  originally  belonged  to  another  dass  of 
gods  called  vana,  or  sea-gods,  and  were  received  among 
ihc  atas  by  virtue  of  a  trea^  in  wUch  MJofd  was  given 

a  hostage,  and  Frey  ia  his  son 

Of  goddesses,  we  find  the  number  twenty-rix,  and 
Tingolf  is  their  halL  Some  of  the  more  prominent 
oats  an  Frigg,  Freyja  (a  vana  goddess,  a  daughter  of 
Njord),  ^  Nanna,  Idun,  Saga  and  Sigyn. 

Odin's  hall  is  the  great  VaJhall ;  spears  snpport  its 
('eiling;  it  is  roofed  with  shields,  and  coats  of  mail  adorn 
iu  benches.  Thither  and  to  Vingolf  Odin  invites  all 
na  wounded  by  arms  or  fallen  in  battle.  For  this 
nsBOD  he  is  called  VaUather  (ftther  the  slain),  and 
hit  bmted  guests  are  called  etnherjesb  The  Utter  are 
niled  npoo  by  vaikyries  (muds  of  slaughter). 

The  dvcDii^  of  Tbor  is  Tlimlvang,  or  Tbmdheim. 
His  hall  is  the  immense  BUaUmw.  Ull,  Thor'e  son, 
■ires  hi  TdaL  Balder  lives  in  BrddaUik,  where  noth- 
iq;  impote  is  found.  Njord  dwells  in  Noatun,  by  the 
n.  Hdmdal  inhabits  Himinbjoig,wbich  stands  where 
LtK  bridge  Bifrost  approaches  heaven.  Foraete  has  Glit- 
SK  Ibc  his  dwelling,  whose  roof  of  ^ver  rests  on  ccdomns 
<ip»A.  The  chief  goddess,  Frigg.  wife  ot  Odin,  has 
her  dwelling- plan  inPenaal;  and  Fiyja,  the  goddess 
<f  lm,dwdls  in  Polkvang,  and  bet  ball  is  Sessrymner. 
!hga  dwells  in  the  great  Sokvabek,  under  the  cool 
*sns;  there  she  drinks  with  Odin  every  day  from 
gulden  vcsaeliL 

na  Hccse  mytbology  presents  nine  worlds :  Unspel- 
Ma,  Aiahdm,  IJaadbbeim,  VanaheiB,  Mannahdm, 
JWmhhw,  Srartalfaheim.  Helheim,  and  Siflheiro.  The 
Is  Mmpelhrim  (the  fin  wwld)^  the  ledm  of 


Snrt,  and  in  its  highest  regions  Girole  is  situated.  The 
lowest  is  Niflhdm  (the  mi«t  world),  the  realm  of  cold 
and  darkness,  and  in  its  midst  is  the  fountain  Hver^ 
gelmer,  where  the  dragon  Nidlx^  dwells.  Between 
the  two  is  MaDoaheim  (the  home  of  man)  or  Hidgard, 
the  round  disk  of  the  earth,  sunDanded  \ry  the  great 
oeean.  Ask  and  Embla  got  this  fat  a  dwdling-plaoe. 
Far  above  Hannaheim  ia  Asahdm  (the  world  of  the 
gods),  forming  a  vault  above  the  earth.  Here  we  find 
Idavolla  and  Hlidskjalf.  Beyond  the  ocean  is  Jotun- 
heiro  (the  worid  of  giants).  This  world  u  separated 
from  Asabeim  by  the  river  Ifiog,  which  never  freezea 
over.  Nearest  above  the  earth  b  LJoeaKaheim  (the 
'  world  of  the  light  elves),  and  between  it  and  Aaaheim 
is  Vanaheim  (the  home  of  the  vans,  or  sea-deitlesX 
Proceeding  downward  from  the  earth,  we  come  first  to 
Svartalfaheim  (world  of  the  dark  elves) ;  next  to  Hel- 
heim (the  worid  of  the  dead,  hell) ;  and  finally,  as  before 
stated,  to  Nifibeim.  From  Hannaheim  to  Helheim  the 
road  leads  down  by  the  north  through  Jotunheim  over 
the  stream  GjoU,  the  bridge  ovor  which  river  (the  GJoll 
bridge)  is  roofed  with  shinii^  gold. 

The  asbYggdnuUia  the  holiest  of^  trees;  its  ever- 
green boughs  embrace  the  whole  world.  Tg^draail 
springs  from  ttuee  loola.  One  root  is  in  Hve^lmer, 
in  Niflheim,  and  the  bark  of  this  root  is  gnawed  by  the 
dragon  Nidho^,  and  all  his  reptile  brood.  The  second 
root  is  in  Jotunheim,  over  the  well  of  the  wise  giant, 
Himer.  In  thia  wdl  lies  concealed  Odin^  eye,  irtiich 
he  gave  in  pawn  fbr  a  drink  ftom  the  fountain,  and  every 
morning  Himer  drinks  from  hia  glittering  bom  the 
mead  that  flows  over  Odin's  pawn.  The  third  root  of 
Yggdi««t  ia  among  the  asas  in  heaven ;  and  beneath 
this  root  is  the  sacred  fountain  of  Urd.  Here  dwell 
the  three  noms,  or  fates :  Urd  (the  Past),  Verdande  (the 
Present),  and  Sknld  (the  Future).  Tbey  nurse  the  tree 
Vggdrasil  by  sprinklhig  it  every  morning  with  the  pure 
water  of  Uid^  founton.  These  noms  predde  over  the 
trirths  and  detennine  the  destinies  of  men.  Their  mes- 
sengers (both  good  onee  and  bad  ones),  sccompany  man 
fmm  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  are  the  authors  of 
men's  fortunes  and  misfortunes.  Nothing  can  dumge 
thejiat  of  the  mna.  Urd  and  Verdande  weave  the  web 
of  man's  life,  and  str^h  it  from  east  to  west,  and  Skald 
tean  it  to  pieoeiL 

In  the  topmost  boQg^  of  the  ash  Tggdra^  dts  an 
eagle  that  is  very  knowring,  and  between  the  eaglet 
eyes  rits  a  hawk,  by  name  Tedfolner.  A  squirrel, 
whose  name  ia  Ratatosk,  runs  up  and  down  the  tree, 
seeking  to  cause  strife  between  the  esgle  and  the  ser- 
pent Nidhogg.  Four  stags  leap  about  beneath  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  feed  on  its  buds.  Their 
names  are  Dun,  Dvalin,  Dunejrr,  and  Dnrathror.  But 
there  are  so  many  serpents  with  Nidhogg  in  the  foun- 
tain Hvergelmer  that  no  tongue  can  count  them.  The 
dew  that  falls  from  Yf^rasil  upon  the  earth  men  call 
honey-dew,  and  it  is  the  food  of  bees.  Finally,  two 
swans  swim  in  Urd's  fountain,  and  are  the  parents  of 
the  race  of  swana.  Thus  all  tribes  of  nature  partake 
of  this  universal  tree. 

0dm  (or  AllfaUwr)  is  the  highest  and  ddest  of  the 
gods,  or  asas,  and  ftom  him  the  race  of  asas  is  descend- 
ed. His  hall  is  the  ftmoos  Talhall,  to  which  he  in- 
vites all  men  tntten  by  weapons  or  fallen  in  battle. 
The  daily  amusement  of  his  invited  guests  is  to  ride 
out  every  morning  to  fight  and  slay  each  other,  but  in 
the  evening  they  quicken  again  into  life  and  ride  home 
toValball,  where  tiiey  are  nourished  by  the  desh  of  the 
boar  Siehrimner,  and  wbete  vaikyries  (maids  who  pick 
up  those  fallen  in  the  battle-field)  wait  upon  them  with 
Ixiwla  flowing  with  oread.  By  the  side  of  Odin  stand 
two  wolves,  (lere  and  Freke ;  on  his  shoulders  are  perch- 
ed two  ravens,  Hugin  (reflection)  and  Hunin  (memory), 
who  every  day  fiy  out  and  bring  back  to  their  master 
messages  from  all  parts  of  the  woild;  and  he  rides  a 
gray  eight-footed  horse,  br  name  fflea|%a^  JMb  Jias 
a  famous  ring  called  Drai$M^^bUh^%MM^U-fi)r 
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him  by  skUTul  dwarfs,  and  as  he  speeds  forth  to  the 
field  of  battle  he  wears  a  golden  helmet  and  re^lendent 
armor.  His  nsDoes  are  about  two  hundred  in  number, 
for  the  various  peoples  among  wbom  be  aune  never 
called  him  by  the  same  name.  Odin  is  the  god  of 
poetry,  the  associate  of  Saga  (history),  a&d  tbe  invent- 
or of  runes  (tbe  Notse  alphabet).  His  name  oodhs 
down  to  us  in  the  name  of  tbe  founh  day  t^tbe  week, 
Wednesday  (Odin's-day). 

Next  to  Odin  u  Thor,  He  is  a  son  of  Odin  and 
Odin's  wife  Jord  (Earth).  He  is  the  strongest  of  the 
gods;  his  dwelling  is  Tbrudvaog,  as  before  stated,  and 
his  hall  tbe  ma^aOoent  KUdmer.  All  thralls  come 
to  him  after  death.  Thor  rids*  in  a  chariot,  which  is 
drawn  by  two  goats,  named  Tanngujost  and  Tanngria- 
ner;  hence  he  is  called  Oku-Tbor  (cliariot-Tbor).  He 
is  also  called  Btoride,  or  tbe  bellowing  tfaunderer.  The 
mountains  thunder  and  are  rent  in  twain,  and  the  earth 
is  vrmpped  in  Hames  b^ieatb  bis  thundering  chariot. 
When  he  giids'himself  with  H^ingjarder,  his  belt  of 
strength,  and  puta  on  hia  steel  gkivea,  his  stmngth  ia 
redoubled.  He  is  ft«qiiently  in  conflict  with  the  giants, 
who  tremble  at  hia  huge  hammer,  HJolner,  which  was 
fotf^  for  him  by  skilful  dwarfs.  His  wife  is  8if,  whose 
locks  are  golden.  The  boy  Tbjalfe,  and  girt  Roekva, 
are  his  servants,  and  accompany  bim  on  all  his  wonde> 
ful  exploits.  Tfaot  is  the  father  of  Magne  (strength) 
and  of  Mode  (courage),  and  be  is  the  stepfather  of  UlL 
He  is  fiequently  called  the  protector  ot  Asgard  and 
Hic^ianl,  and  ia  generally  intttpretcd  as  a  spring  god. 
The  fifUi  day  of  tbe  week,  Thursday  (Thor's-day),  ia 
named  after  him.  His  most  celebrated  adventures  are 
his  duel  with  Heungner,  his  visit  to  Gnmd,  hia  visit 
to  Skrymer,  his  fishing  for  the  Uidgaid-BerpeDt,  and 
his  slaying  of  Tbrym. 

Btdier  is  a  son  of  Odin  and  Frigg.  Ha  i«  bd  fair 
that  rays  of  light  seem  to  issue  from  him.  He  ia  the 
favmite  of  both  gods  and  men,  and  the  comforter  of 
those  who  are  in  trouble.  His  wife  is  Nanna,  and  his 
dwelling  b  BreidabJik,  where  nothing  impure  can  come. 
Balder  is  the  mildest,  tbe  wisest,  and  tbe  most  eloquent 
of  all  the  gods,  and  his  nature  is  such  that  the  judg- 
ment be  has  pronounced  can  never  be  altered. 

Njord  was  bom  in  Vanatieim,  among  ttie  wise  vans, 
but  was  received  by  the  aaaa  when  tia  vtm  made  t 
treaty  with  the  asas,  and  gave  Uw  vans  Hcener.  Njord 
is  the  ruler  of  tbe  winds;  he  subdues  the  sea  and  fire, 
and  distributes  wealth  among  men;  he  should  be  in- 
voked by  sailors  and  fishermen.  His  wife  is  Skade,  a 
daughter  of  tbe  giant  Thjasse.  But  Njord  and  Skade 
do  not  agree.  Njord  dwells  in  Moatun,  near  tbe  sea. 
Skade  st^n  in  her  frtba'a  dwelling,  Tbiymbeim,  where 
she  ridea  on  ber  ikeea  (sDow-shoea)  down  the  moun- 
tains, and  hunts  the  wild  boar  with  bow  and  arrow. 

f'rty  is  tbe  son  of  Njord,  and  rules  over  rain  and  sun- 
shine aud  the  fruitfulnees  of  the  earth,  hence  be  should 
be  invoked  to  obtain  good  harvests,  peaoe,  and  wealth. 
He  is  good-natured  and  kind-hewted ;  he  causes  sorrow 
to  no  one,  hot  releases  the  priaooeia  from  their  chains. 
His  dwelling  is  Alfhrim.  He  rides  with  the  boar  Guld- 
enbristle,  or  sails  in  his  spleiKlid  ship  Skidbladner,  which 
was  made  for  bim  by  the  same  skilful  dwarfii  who  made 
Odin's  ring  and  Tbor's  hammer.  To  obtain  the  giant's 
daughter  Gerd,  he  gave  away  bis  trusty  sword,  and 
hence  he  lias  no  weapon  in  tbe  last  conflict  of  tbe  gods 
in  Ragnarok.  In  the  ICld^r  Kdda  there  is  a  beaudful 
poem  descriUng  how  Frey  fell  in  love  with  Gerd,  the 
daughter  of  Gymer  and  Aniboda,  tod  sent  his  aegrvant 
Skimer  with  bis  sword  to  get  her. 

TV,  after  whom  Tuesday  (Ty's^day)  baa  tta  name,  is 
the  <me-handed  god,  and  the  most  valiant  of  the  asas. 
All  brave  men  should  invoke  him.  Ty  gave  a  splendid 
proof  of  his  intrepidity  when  tlie  gods  tried  to  persuade 
the  Fenris-wolf  to  let  himself  be  bound  up  with  the 
chain  Glitner.  The  wolf,  fearing  that  tbe  gods  would 
not  unloose  bim  again,  consented  to  be  bound  only  on 
^he  conditim  that  wUle  they  were  wimning  him  he 


should  keep  tbe  right  hand  of  one  of  the  gods  between 
his  jaws,  Ty  did  not  hesitaie  to  put  bis  hand  in  the 
moiutei's  month ;  but  when  the  Fenris-wolf  perceircd 
that  the  gods  had  no  intention  to  unchain  him,  be  bit 
l^r'8  hand  off  at  that  point  wfai^  has  ever  uioe  been 
called  tbe  wolfs  jont— that  k,  the  wriat 

Bragt,  the  long-bearded,  is  tbe  god  of  tb«  nt  <rf 
poetry.  He  is  celebrsted  for  his  wisdom,  but  espedaHy 
for  bis  correct  forms  of  speech.  Runes  ore  engmved  oo 
his  tongue,  aud  be  wears  a  Itmg,  flowing  beard.  Brage's 
wife  is  Idun,  who  keeps  in  a  box  tbe  apples  which  tbe 
gods,  when  they  feet  oM  age  approaching,  have  only  to 
taste  of  to  become  yotmg  agun.  In  this  manner  they 
will  preserve  their  youth  until  Ragnarok.  The  giant 
Tt^asse  mice,  the  co-ope ratiwi  of  Loke,  aueeceded  in 
capturing  Idun,  but  the  gods  compelled  Loke  to  fetch 
ber  back. 

Ueimdal,  the  white  god  with  golden  teeth,  is  the 
protector  of  the  gods,  and  dwells  in  Himinbjoi^,  where 
tbe  rainbow  (Bifrost)  reaches  the  heavens;  he  stands 
there  at  the  borders  of  heaven  to  prevent  the  gleDts  from 
crossing  tbe  bridga  He  requires  leas  sleep  than  a  bird, 
and  sees,  night  as  well  na  l>y  day,  a  hundred  nuka 
around  bim.  So  acute  is  his  ear  that  no  sound  escapes 
bim,  for  he  can  even  bear  tbe  gnus  growing  on  the 
earth,  and  the  wool  on  the  backs  <rf  the  sheep.  When 
he  blows  his  Iwm  (the  Gjtdl-bQin)  all  the  woiUs  re- 
sound. 

Hod  is  a  son  of  Odin,  and  beonoaee  Mddentally  the 
slayer  of  the  good  Balder. 

Vidar  is  a  son  of  Odin  end  tbe  giantess  Grid.  He  is 
Bumamed  the  Silait.  He  is  almost  as  sunng  as  Thor, 
and  tbe  gods  place  great  rdiance  on  him  in  all  crilini 
conjunctures.  He  has  a  shoe  for  which  material  has 
been  gathered  through  all  ages.  It  is  made  of  the 
aerapB  of  leather  that  have  been  cot  off  from  tbe  toes 
and  beds  in  cutting  patterns  for  shoes.  These  pieces 
must  be  thrown  away  by  shoemakers  who  desire  to 
render  assistance  to  tbe  gods  in  the  final  conflict,  where 
Vidar  avenges  Odin  by  tearing  the  Feiiris-wtdf  to  ptcceSL 
Yidar  dwells  in  the  uninhabited  Landvide. 

Vale,  the  skilful  archer,  is  the  son  of  Odin  and  Rind. 
He  was  bom  in  the  western  balls;  be  slays  Hod  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Balder,  and  rules  with 
Vidar  after  Ragnarok. 

<^fl  ia  tbe  etepaon  <^  Thor ;  ia  tbe  god  oTtfae  ebnae  and 
of  running  on  skees  (snow-shoes);  is  invoked  for  soorese 
in  duels,  and  dwells  in  YdaL  His  father  is  not  named. 

/'or*«te  is  the  son  of  Balder  and  Nonna.  He  settles  all 
disputes  among  gods  and  men.  He  dwells  in  Glitner, 
the  rilver  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  column*  of  gold. 

Frigg  is  tbe  daughter  oTFjorgyn,  and  the  first  wnong 
the  goddesses,  the  queen  of  die  asas  and  aaynjea.  Odin 
is  her  husband.  She  sits  with  bim  in  Hlidskjalf,  and 
looks  ont  upon  all  the  worlds.  She  exacted  an  oath 
fhtm  all  things  that  they  should  not  harm  Balder. 
Her  dwelling  is  FensaL 

Frryja  is  next  to  Frigg  in  importanee.  She  ia  Njnrd's 
daughter  and  Frey's  sister.  She  is  the  goddess  of  love, 
and  Friday  is  named  oftw  her.  (Comp.  Diet  VtmerU.') 
She  lidea  in  a  caniage  drawn  by  two  cats,  and  dwells 
in  Fcrikving,  where  she  has  a  ball  called  Sesary  inner. 
When  she  rides  to  the  field  of  battle,  she  shares  the  fall- 
en equally  with  Odin.  Her  husband,  Od,  went  far  away 
and  wandered  through  many  lands,  but  she  weepe  gidd- 
en  tears  of  longing  for  bim.  She  is  also  called  Tanadia 
— that  i^  guddeaa  of  the  vans ;  and  tbe  many  names 
which  were  given  to  her  are  accounted  fbr  by  the  Act 
that  she  visited  many  dillfeaent  peoples  in  seaiefa  of  her 
husband. 

iSaga  is  tbe  goddess  of  history ;  she  dwdls  bcnenth 
the  oool  billows  of  Sokvabek,  where  she  and  Odin  every 
day  qualT  mead  from  beakers  of  gold. 

8if  is  tbe  wife  of  Thor,  Iftama  tbe  wife  of  Balder, 
and  Sigj/m  tbe  wife  of  Loke;  bnt  beaidca  tiieae  there  are 
several  goddeaoea  of  less  impCRtamb  vhMsrve  aa  hand- 
maids either  of  Vd^gosktamtyi^^ 
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Fal^rrtef,  tBud«  of  the  ibiii,  an  Mat  out  by  Odin  to 
eroy  bMtle  to  choose  guest*  for  TalbaU  ind  to  deter- 
nine  the  fieUtry,  Sarroanded  by  a  halo  of  fleafatng 
tight,  they  ride  in  bloody  maof  with  shining  speus 
Uinagh  the  air  and  over  the  seiL  When  thc£  horses 
ihaks  their  manes,  dew-drops  settle  in  the  deep  valley*, 
udhdl  faUs  upon  the  lofty  foceela. 

The  nler  ^  tiu  an  ia  /Bger,  also  called  Bgmer 
lad  BItr.  Ha  is  a  giant,  but  is  still  the  friend  of  the 
•na.  When  the  gods  visit  him,  as  tbey  do  every  har- 
Tttt,  his  halls  are  ilhuninated  with  shining  gold.  His 
is  Ban;  she  has  a  net  with  which  she  captures 
■Mteeni  The  dangbtera  <rf  .£ger  and  Ran  are  the 
UDawn  They  are  hostile  to  saUors,  and  try  to  upset 
thordiip^ 

4.  The  fbUowtng  is  an  outline  of  the  Norse  mytfao- 
logical  l^ieods.  In  the  beginning  of  the  world  there 
VK  a  glorious  time  of  peace  and  happiness  among  gods 
•od  mm,  but  giantesses  came  to  Asgard,  and  the  aaas . 
oniied  themselves  with  them.  Then  tbdr  happiness 
wit  rmoed,  the  atmoepbere  was  infested  with  guile,  and 
Mrifc  began  in  heaven  and  on  earth — a  strife  which  was 
to  Int  until  thadestmcUon  of  both.  The  ^ants  attack 
the  sas  both1>7  fime  and  by  sttitagem,  wad  the  Utter 
m  nved  only  by  the  power  of  Thor  and  the  cunning 
ofLoke. 

Lote,  or,  as  he  ia  sometimes  called,  £op(,  n  indeed  the 
iottigatw  ot  the  greatest  midbrtunes  that  tMq>pen  to- 
tbegodik  He  is f^giantiaoe^  bat  was  adopted  by  the 
■tu,  and  was  already  in  the  dawn  of  dme  the  foster- 
brother  of  Odin.  Hts  countenance  is  fair,  but  his  dis- 
poation  is  evil.  He  is  frequently  called  the  slanderer 
oftheasasitbe  grand  contriver  of  deceit  and  fraud,  and 
tbc  lepnach  of  gods  and  men.  He  often  accompanies 
the  siss,  and  they  make  use  of  his  strength  and  cun- 
nng;  but  he  usuidly  fdou  together  with  Uie  giants  for 
iIm  purpose  of  brinf^ng  ruin  npon  the  asas. 

TCth  the  glanlaaa  Angerboda,  Loka  begat  thitt  chil- 
dren  ia  Jotunbeim.  l^ese  are  the  Fenrie-woH  Uie 
Uidgani-eerpent,  and  Hel,  the  goddess  of  death.  The 
■sas  knew  that  these  children  of  Loke  would  cause 
them  great  mischieC  Therefore  they  bound  the  wolf 
M  a  barren  holm  (rocky  island),  and  put  a  sword  in  his 
apeo4lretcbed  mouth. '  The  Hidgard-serpent  they  cast 
ato  the  deep  oeean,  where  be  endrdes  the  wbote  earth 
sod  bilss  his  own  taU.  Tboronee  caught  the  lOdgaid- 
ittpent  on  his  hook,  and  would  hare  slain  him  with 
Us  hammer  had  not  ttie  gisnt  Uymer,  who  was  with 
him,  cut  off  the  llsbing-liae.  Hd  was  thmst  down  into 
Niflbeim,  and  Odin  commanded  that  all  who  died  ot 
mekam  or  old  age  should  go  to  ber.  Her  dwelling  is 
eilUHcibeim;  it  is  large  andterriUe.  It  is  in  the 
■mt  isfental  pit  of  BeTa  ne^,whem  her  palaoe  is 
esDcd  Aaguisb,  the  table  Famine,  the  waiters  Slowness 
sad  May,  the  thresbbold  Precipice,  and  the  bed  Care. 
Hd  bosdf  is  half  blue  and  hatf  white,  and  of  a  grim 
sBd  ghastly  appearance^  The  Engliah  word  is 
derived  from  or  eminected  with  ber  name. 

The  greatest  sorrow  was  eaosed  to  gods  and  men  by 
wbao  he  by  his  cunning  brought  about  the  death 
sf  BaUer.  Balder  waa  tonMnted  by  terrible  dieam^ 
iailisallng  ttt  hia  life  was  in  peril; and  tMs  be  eon- 
waiistul  to  the  gods,  who  resolved  to  conjure  all  ani- 
■sie  sod  inaniiaata  things  not  to  harm  him,  Prigg 
exacted  an  oath  from  all  thii^  that  they  should  not 
hum  Balder.  Bat  atill  Odin  Idt  anxioae,  and,  saddling 
Ui  hone  Sledpner,  he  dsscendsd  to  Niflheim,  where  he 
anhsd  the  vitla,  and  corapeUed  her  to  give  bira  infer- 
maem  aboot  the  fate  of  Balder:  When  it  bad  been 
■sde  known  that  nothing  in  the  world  would  harm 
Bdder,it  became  a  ftvorita  pastime  of  the  gods  at  tiidr 
Mstinp  to  pat  him  up  as  a  mark  and  shoot  at  him. 
But  it  vexed  Loke  ta  see  that  Balder  was  not  hurt; 
t  hn  wmiml  the  guise  of  a  woinan,andwent  toFrigg, 
•diskedifaU  things  hadawom  to  spare  Balder.  From 
fngg  he  Ivmed  that  she  had  nsgleeted  to  exact  an 
tatkftemadendtf  twigoaOedtheM^K^  Lokeim- 


metUatety  went  and  puDed  this  up,  proceeded  to  the 
place  where  the  gods  were  sssembled,  and  induced  the 
blind  god  Hod  to  throw  the  mistletoe  at  his  brother, 
and  do  him  honor  as  the  rest  of  the  gods  did.  Loke 
himself  guided  Hod's  hand;  the  twig  hit  Balder,  and 
he  fell  down  Ufttaa^  The  ssaa  were  struck  dumb  and 
speechless  by  terror.  Finally  Frigg  sent  Hennod,  who 
got  Odin's  bone,  to  Hd,  to  persuade  the  goddess  of 
death  to  pernit  Balder  to  return  to  Asgard.  Hel  prom- 
ised to  release  him  on  the  condition  that  alt  nature 
would  weep  tar  him.  The  gods  then  despatched  mes- 
sengers throughout  all  the  world  to  beseech  all  things 
to  weep,  in  order  that  BaMer  might  be  ddivered  from 
the  power  of  HeL  All  things  very  willingly  complied 
with  ttie  request — men,  animals,  the  earth,  stones,  trees, 
and  all  metals— Jnst  as  we  see  thii^  weep  when  they 
come  out  of  the  froet  into  the  warm  air.  When  the 
messengers  were  returning  with  the  conviction  that 
their  mission  had  been  quite  sucoeasful,  tbey  found  on 
their  way  home  a  giantess  who  called  herself  Tbokk. 
Thokk  would  not  weep,  and  Hd  kept  her  prey.  But 
this  Thdtk  waa  Bone  etoa  than  Loke  la  di^piisb 

'BMe^s  wife,  Nanna,  died  of  grid^  and  was  banted 
OB  her  hnrtMmd's  fhnwd  pile;  but  Odin's  son,  Vale, 
though  at  that  time  but  one  night  old,  avenged  Balder 
by  slaying  Hod,  who  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
bis  death. 

Pursued  by  the  gods,  Loke  now  fled  upon  a  mountain, 
whence  be  could  look  out  npon  the  worid  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  when  be  saw  the  gods  approacfaing  in  search 
of  him,  he  changed  bimsdf  into  the  form  of  a  salmon, 
and  sprang  into  a  waterfall  near  by,  called  the  Tranan- 
ger  Force.  But  Odin  had  seen  him  from  Hlidakjalf, 
and  by  means  of  a  fishnet  they  captured  him.  Having 
Ldce  in  their  power,  they  draped  him  without  pitr 
into  a  cavern,  wherein  tbey  placed  three  sharp-pmnletl 
rocks,  boring  a  bole  through  each  of  them.  Havin;; 
also  adied  Loke'sebildren,Va]e  and  Narfe,  thty  duuigeil 
the  former  into  a  wdf,  and  in  this  likeness  be  tore  hia 
brother  to  pieces  and  devoured  him.  The  gods  tbei) 
made  cords  of  his  intestines,  with  which  tbey  bound 
Ldce  on  the  points  of  the  rocks,  one  cord  pasnng  under 
bis  shoulders,  another  under  bis  loins,  and  a  third  nnder 
hb  bams;  and  when  this  was  done  they  transformed 
tbeae  cords  into  fetters  of  iron.  Then  the  gUnteas 
Skade  took  a  sopent,  and  suspended  it'over  him  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  venom  should  Ml  into  his  face,  drop 
by  drop.  But  Sigyn,  Loke's  wife,  stands  by  him,  and 
receives  the  drops  as  they  fall  in  a  cup,  which  she 
MBpties  as  often  as  it  ia  filled.  But  white  she  is  emp- 
tying it  venom  falls  upon  Ixtke's  face,  which  makes  him 
diriek  with  horror,  and  twist  bia  body  about  so  violently 
that  the  wbde  earth  quakea  and  qnlven.  Such,  says 
tbeNonemanfiathecauaeofeartlKiuakeB.  There  irill 
Loke  lie  until  Ragnarok,  which  is  not  far  off. 

6.  Intimatdy  connected  with  these  traditionary  nai^ 
ratives  are  the  Norse  views  as  to  the  future.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  whole  wwld  shall  be  destroyed, 
when  gods  and  men  dull  perish  in  St^narok,  or  the 
twilight  of  the  gods.  Increadng  comiption  and  strife 
in  the  worid  ate  the  dgns  that  thU  great  and  awful 
event  is  appraaehlng.  Continuous  winters  rage  without 
any  intervening  summers,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  vio- 
lent stwBis,  snow  and  darlinen,  and  these  are  signs  that 
Ragnarok  is  near  at  band.  The  sun  and  moon  are  de- 
voured by  the  giants  heretofora  mentioned,  who  pursue 
them  In  the  gwse  of  wdrea,  and  the  heavens  are  stuned 
with  bkwd.  The  bright  stars  vanish,  the  earth  trem- 
bles, and  the  moon  tains  topple  down  with  a  tremendoos 
crash.  Then  all  chuns  snd  fetten  are  severed,  and  the 
terribte  Penris-wnlf  gets  tooee.  The  Midgard-serpent 
writhes  in  his  giant  rage,  and  seeks  land  upon  the  tu- 
multuous waves.  The  ship  Nsglfar,  which  has  been 
constructed  of  the  nail-parings  of  dead  men,  floats  upon 
the  waters,  carr^-ing  the  army  of  frost-gianu  over  the 
sea,  and  tbe  giant  Hrym  is  its  hehnnnMi.  IfM^^reed 
also  fton  hu  ehali^  eaa^wmf>h6mi\irVi^M»  of 
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ilcL  The  Fetuu-wtdf  adrawwt  lod  opeat  hi*  enonnoua 
uoutb.  His  lower  jaw  reaches  the  earth,  and  the  upper 
one  touches  the  skies;  he  would  open  it  sUll  wider  had 
he  tbe  room  t»  do  so.  Fire  flashes  from  his  ^es  and 
nostrils,  Tbe  Mldgaid  aeipent,  pladng  himself  by  the 
lide  of  tbe  Fenris-wolT,  vooiits  forth  floods  of  pmaon, 
which  flU  the  air  and  tbe  waters.  In  tbe  nidst  of  this 
cunfusion,  crashing,  and  dCTSStation,  the  be«Teiis  are 
rout  in  twain,  and  the  sons  of  lfaq>el  come  litUog 
through  tbe  opening  in  brilliaat  wtny,  Surt  rides  first, 
wrapped  in  flames  of  Are;  bU  flaming  swoid  outlines 
the  son  itself.  Bifrast  (the  nbibow)  breaks  as  (hey 
ride  over  it,  and  all  direct  th^  oootse  to  the  great  bal- 
tle-fiekl  called  VIgrid. 

Heauwhiie  Ueimdal  arises,  and  with  all  hia  might  he 
blows  the  horn  of  GJoU  to  awake  the  gods,  who  assemble 
without  delay.  In  his  embarrassment  Odin  rides  to 
llimer's  fountain,  to  oonsult  Mimer  as  to  bow  he  and 
his  warriots  are  to  enter  into  action.  Tbe  great  ash 
YggdrasU  b^^  to  quiver;  nor  is  then  anything  in 
heaven  or  on  earth  that  does  not  fear  and  tremble  in 
that  awful  hour.  The  gods  and  all  tbe  einherjes  of 
Valhall  arm  tbemselves,  and  spoedily  sally  forth  to 
the  6eld  of  battle,  led  on  by  Odin,  with  bis  golden  hel- 
met, resplendent  cuirass,  and  flashing  spear,  Gungner. 
Odin  places  himself  against  the  Fenris-wolf.  Tbor  stands 
by  Odin>  side,  but  can  render  him  no  aaustaace,  as  he 
must  bimadf  flght  with  the  Hidgaid-aerpenL  Frey 
encounters  Surt,  and  liearrul  blows  are  exchanged  en 
Frey  falls,  and  he  owes  his  defeat  to  his  not  having  that 
trusty  sword  which  he  gave  to  bis  servant,  Skimer, 
when  be  sent  him  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  giantess  Gerd. 
On  this  last  day  of  tbe  worid.  tbe  dog  Garm,  which  had 
been  efaaiued  in  the  GnipB^T«|  also  bnaks  loose.  He 
is  the  nwst  fearful  monster  of  all,  and  attacks  Ty,  and 
they  kill  each  othw.  Tbor  gains  great  renown  for  kill- 
ing tbe  Midgard-serpent,  but  he  retreats  only  nine  paces 
Itefore  he  falls  dead,  having  been  suffocated  by  tbe  floods 
'if  venom  which  the  dying  serpent  vomits  forth  upon 
him.  The  Fenri»-woir  swhIIowb  Odin,  but  Vidar  im- 
mediately ttdvances,  and,  setting  his  foot  upon  tbe  mo»> 
iter's  lower  jaw,  he  seizes  the  Mher  with  bis  hand,  and 
thus  tears  and  nnds  him  till  he  dies.  Vidar  is  aUe  to 
do  this,  fbr  be  weait  tbe  shoe  previoudy  Amribtd  in 
this  sketch.  Loke  and  Heimdal  fight  a  duel,  and 
kill  each  other.  Tbe  conflict  is  still  raging  with  un< 
abated  fury,  when  Surt  flings  fire  and  flame  over  the 
world.  Smoke  wreathes  up  around  the  all-nourishing 
Morld-asb  Yggdrasil,  the  high  flames  play  against  tbe 
heavens,  and  eaitb,  eoosnaied,  sinks  down  bawath  tba 
sec 

Bat  after  all  (be  worid  has  thus  been  consumed  in 
flames,  tbe  earth,  completely  green,  rises  a  second  time 
from  the  sea.  Cucad^  fall,  and  the  eagle  soars  on  lufty 
liinions  in  pursuit  of  his  prey.  The  gods  come  together 
im  the  plains  of  Ids,  and  talk  about  the  powerful  Hid- 
gsrd-aerpent,  abont  the  Fenris-woU^  and  about  the  an- 
cient runes  of  the  mighty  Odin.  The  flelds,  unsown, 
yield  tbor  harvests,  all  ilia  oean,  ind  the  heavoily 
gods  live  in  peace. 

Vidar  and  Vale  survive  Ragnarok.  Keither  tbe  flood 
nor  Sun's  flame  did  them  any  barm,  and  they  dwell  on 
the  plains  of  Ida,  where  AtKard  fonneriy  stood.  Thither 
came  also  the  two  sons  of  Tbor  (Mode  and  Hagne), 
bringing  with  them  their  father's  celebrated  hammer, 
Mjubier.  Hoeoer  is  then  also,  and  oompnhends  the 
future.  Balder  and  Hod  convene  together;  they  call 
to  mind  their  former  deeds,  and  the  perils  they  have 
passed  through ;  they  talk  about  the  fight  with  tbe  Fen- 
ri»-wolf  and  with  the  Uidgaid-serpent.  The  eons  of 
Hod  and  Balder  inhabit  the  wild  Wind-home. 

The  sun  brings  fortli  a  daughter  vaon  lovely  than 
herself  (the  sun  is  feminine  in  tbe  Norse  language)  be- 
fore she  is  swallowed  by  the  wdf  Skol,  and  when  tbe 
gods  have  perished,  tbe  daughter  rides  in  Iter  mother's 
heavenly  course. 

During  the  oonflagratka  of  Bagnnofc,  a  wmnaB  by 


nanM  Uf  and  a  man  by  name  lifthrsMr  lie  eonoealad  is 
the  so-called  forest  of  Hodmimer.  Tbe  dew  of  tbe  dawn 
serves  them  aa  food,  and  so  great  a  noe  abalt  spring 
from  them  that  their  deaeendinta  aball  aooD  aimad  OTCt 
the  whole  earth. 

Tbe  gokMoofed  Gimk  does  not  peiidi  in  tbn  eimfla* 
gratkn  of  the  world.  This  hall  oataUnntlw  ano;  it. 
is  in  the  uppecmoat  henvm,  and  in  it 

"  Tbe  vlrtanos 
Shall  always  dwell. 
And  e  verm  ore 

DeltgbU  etUnj"  {Kbfn-  Bdda). 
Towards  tbe  ncwth,  on  the  Nida  M oanuins,  stands  a  hall 
of  shining  gtdd,  and  this  the  dwarft  occupy  after  Bag- 
narok. 

But  there  is  also  a  place  of  puniehmetit  Ibr  tbe  wicked. 
It  is  a  pkce  tlx  from  die  sun,  a  large  and  terrible  cave, 
and  the  doors  of  it  open  to  tbe  north.  This  cave  is  buHt 
of  serpents  wattled  together,  and  the  beads  of  all  tbe 
serpents  turn  into  the  cave,  flUing  it  with  streams  of 
poison,  in  which  peijuren,  rourderen,  and  adulterers 
have  to  wade.  The  suffering  is  terrible ;  goiy  hearts 
hang  outside  of  their  breasts;  their  faces  are  dyed  in 
blood ;  strong  venom-dragons  fiercely  run  through  their 
hearts;  (heir  bands  arc  riveted  together  with  erer^ 
burning  stones;  tbeir  duthca  an  wrqiped  io  flames, 
and  remorseless  ravens  keep  tearing  tbeir  ^yes  from 
their  heads. 

"  Then  cornea  tbe  mlfchty  one 
To  the  great  Jndjnnent ; 
Froni  beaven  he  comes. 
He  who  KVldes  all  tbln^ 
Jnr1em<rute  he  niters, 
Sirtfes  he  sppessei^ 
lAwt  be  ordains 

To  flourish  forever"  (BMsr  AldaV. 
Or,  as  it  b  stated  in  the  bv  of  Hvndla  of  tbe  Elder 
Edda,  after  she  (Hyndla)  baa  described  H^dal,  tbe 
subUine  protaotor  of  tbe  periabable  wodd: 

* "  Then  enmes  ssotber 
Yet  more  mlghiy; 
Bnt  Him  dare  I  not 
Tentnre  to  name. 
Few  look  fnrther 
Than  to  where  Odin 

Goes  to  meet  the  [Fanrls-Jwoir  (Sbkr^BHAi). 
In  varloua  p—agea  of  the  OU  Norse  literature,  like  the 
one  just  quoted,  tbcm  an  allussoos  to  tbe  Mifaioim  God, 
who  was  befon  tbe  be^ning  of  time,  and  at  the  end 
of  time  he  enters  npwi  his  eternal  reign,  and  it  aeems 
that  wh«i  be  comes  to  the  great  judgioent  tbe  punish- 
ment of  tbe  wicked  in  that  terrible  cave  (Naatraod)  will 
eeasfc 

6.  Tbe  above  am  the  mala  points  in  the  nligion  of 
the  Nonemcn.  A  complete  interpretation  ia  diffietilt, 
but  the  leading  features  an  easily  disoemUil^  and  are 
as  foUows: 

The  chaotic  worid-mass  b  prodnoed  by  the  falendtn; 
of  beat  and  oold,  and  thb  chaoa  quickens  into  tbe  form 
of  the  giant  Ymer,  The  asas  an  tbe  beneficent  forces 
and  elements  in  natnte.  Thciy  asfinnU  tnm  tbe  eril 
and  destraetive  elemeoU  (tbe  gianto),  omqoer  tbem  by 
their  divUw  power,  and  cnaie  fhn  them  tbe  wodd, 
thus  producing  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  government  of  tbe  world  b  in  the  power  of  the 
asss,  while  they  themsdvee  an  in  smne  respects  sobjecC 
to  the  decrees  of  the  migbQr  ncNms,  the  goddesses  of 
time  and  fate.  Every^iing  in  natnn  that  b  good, 
beautiful,  and  trae  b  the  work  of  the  aaaai  bnt  Um 
power  of  the  gianta  manlftisN  itsdf  in  aU  the  evil,  dis- 
turbing, and  deetntctive  deesents  of  naCnrei  The  aaaa 
limit  but  do  not  destroy  tbe  power  ot  the  giantiL  Tbe 
life  of  the  worid  u  s  constsnt  struggle  between  these 
cwitending  foice&  Tbe  asas  try  to  defend  what  ad- 
vantage they  have,  bat  tbe  gianu  are  constantly  seek- 
ing to  defeat  them,  and  to  bring  ruin  upon  them.  Tbe 
asas  ftcquently  cmpkiy  the  gianu  for  the  purpose 
elevatfaig  and  Antifying  theinsdves^  but  thenfay  tbey 
oaty  weakeo  their  own  povcb  lite  funning  giam- 
god,  Liriicwbom  ilil|aiiiiB»iliax«Q£^l^^eottvea  and. 
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twtnn  them.  The  power  of  tbe  gUnta  keept  iacrcu- 
ia^.and  gmvn  mote  and  toon  IhiMtMUUg  to  tbe  mm 

lod  ts  tbe  world. 

The  caotest  is  finally  decided  in  the  kit  giMt  Mng- 
git  in  Bigoirok,  where  both  ptrtiee  ■ammoo  all  tbeir 
Nm^tli,  and  where  uaa  and  giante  mntually  slay  each 
oihar.  Ill  this  iDtemecine  contest  the  world  a  con- 
Mmcd  by  flamea  from  tbe  same  prinusval  source  whence 
the  firu  sparks  of  life  originally  c*me. 

But  tbe  wwld  is  destroyed  only  to  rise  again  in  a 
noR  giorious  oondittvn.  In  the  leconstruetion  and  re- 
gnenuoQ  of  tbe  world  the  victoiy  of  good  over  evil  is 
coaplMfc  After  Ba^punik  tbe  ^Tine  powen  are  gatb- 
tnd  in  that  Sapram  Being,  that  uknown  God)  wbo 
*tt  Cuntly  men  from  the  b^inaing,  but  whom  do  one 
veatund  to  name ;  and  tbe  evil  being,  who  so  long  hM 
cursed  the  earth,  sinks,  together  with  death,  into  tbe 
unhthomriiie  abyss,  never  to  rise  again. 

7.  For  a  complete  presentation  of  the  religion  of  tbe 
■ntieot  Ntwsemen,  see  Andenon,  Norm  Hythologs,  or 
tkeSeHgioit  of  our  For^aikm  (Chicago,  ltt75);  Key- 
Kt,  £e%tm  tif  Ike  jVbitAsmi;  Thorpe,  JVorlAem  Mg- 
liohgg  (Load.  18d2,  a  vola.  6vo) ;  MuUer,  Chip*  from  a 
GfrmoM  Worhkop  (see  Index  in  yoL  ii) ;  A  mer.  ^A,  Reo, 
April,  1872,  ait,  viu.    See  also  the  articlea  HrmoLO- 

6T;  TSOTOMIO  BIVTHOLOOY.     (H.  &  A.) 

Hoitll  is  tbe  rendering  which  the  A.  T.  gives  in 
Job  xxxvii,  9,  for  the  Hebrew  taemrim',  O^Ttlp ;  prop- 
erly, as  the  margin  reads,  tctUtervig  toindt,  i.  e.  winds 
whicli  scatter  the  clouds,  and  bring  clear,  cold  weather. 
(The  SepL  lus  (iKpur^fua,  the  Vulg.  artfurtu.)  But 
Aboi-Ena  and  Mtchaelis  nnderstand  Maarim  to  mean 
a  OMMteUatioa,  and  tlie  same  «  Xamtrolk  (q.  v.). 

The  Hebrews  conudered  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
heavens  in  reference  to  a  man  whone  face  was  turned 
t')waTds  the  east,  the  north  was  consequently  on  his  left 
1)11x1  (Gen.  xiii,  14;  Josh,  xv,  10;  Judg.  xxi,  19;  Jer. 
i.  13) ;  hence  "  tbe  left  hand"  designates  the  north  (Gen. 
xir,  lb;  Job  xxiii,  9).  They  also  regarded  what  lay 
tj  tbe  north  ma  k^/ker,  and  what  lay  to  tbe  south  as 
ItKer;  hence  they  wbo  travelled  from  south  to  north 
weie  said  to  "go  up"  (Gen.  xlv,  25;  Hoe.  viii,  9;  AcU 
xriii,3;  xtx,  1),  while  they  who  went  from  north  to 
kuth  were  said  to  "go  down"  (Gen.  xii,  10;  xxvi,  2; 
xi^tvili,  1 ;  1  Sam.  xxz,  15, 16;  xxv,  1 ;  xxvi,  2). 

Ebewhere  the  word  north  in  our  version  stands  for 
the  Hebrew  Uaphan',  which  is  used  in  several 

Kaies:  Lltdenotes  a  particularquarterof thelieavena; 
ihu,  "Fair  weather  cometh  oat  of  the  north''  (Job 
zxxvit,  22) ;  literally,  "  gold  cometh,"  which  oar  ver- 
tiua,  with  tbe  best  eriticid  autbwities^  uoderstaads  &g- 
Bniivetr,aa  meaning  the  golden  splendor  (<rf  tba  enn»- 
meat,  Le.  "fair  weather")  (conp.  Zeeb.  iv,  12,  "gold- 
coloied  (uF).  The  Sept.  gives  "  the  cloud  having  the 
lusie  of  gold)"  which  perhaps  oortesponds  with  the 
X<»n««x>c  tu^hfit  gilded  nther,  or  sky,  of  an  old 
Uteek  tragedian,  quoted  by  Gnitins.  The  same  Hebrew 
wml  is  used  poecicnlly  for  tbe  wfaide  heaven  in  tbe 
Mowing  pawage :  **  lie  etretdieth  out  tbe  north  (liter- 
illy  the  conoealed,  dark  place)  (lUte  Z^tfov,  in 
Homer,  Otfyt.  m,  335 ;  xp6(  Zo^ov,  Pindar,  Nemo,  iv. 
Hi)  over  the  emp^  place"  (Job  xxvi,  7;  Sept.  iw 
B^u-).  Uenoe  the  meaning  probably  is  that  tbe  north 
viad  ckaiB  tfa«  aky  of  clouds;  which  agrees  with  tbe 
ftet  n  Palestine,  to  which  Solomon  thus  alludes, "  The 
Mth  wiad  driveth  away  rain"  (Prov.  xxv,  2S).  Homer 
«t1«s  it  aQ/offtvir^,  "piodncing  clear  weather"  (IL 
ir,  171;  Od.  T,  996).  Josepbus  calls  it  ai'dptwrarof, 
"that  wind  which  moat  produces  clear  weather"  (Ant. 
^f,9,S)i  end  Hesychios,  iwiii^tat,  or  "auspicious;" 
tnd  Ke  tbe  remarkable  rendering  of  the  Sept.  in  Prov. 
UTu,  1&  The  word  occnrs  also  in  the  same  sense  in 
ibcfelfewii^paasages:  "The  wind  tameth  about  to  tbe 
>"th"  (Eodek  i,  6> ;  **  A  wlUriwind  ont  of  ttaemorth" 
(Eiek.i,4).  S.  U  meaaa  a  quotar  of  tbe  aarth  (Psa. 
Im.  xfiii,  6;  Baek.  zx,  47;  xxzU,  80;  eomp. 


Luke  xiii,  29).  8.  It  occors  in  the  sense  of  a  northern 
Mpect  or  direction,  etc ;  thus,  "looking  north"  (1  Kings 
vii,  36i  1  Chron.  is,  24;  Numth  xxxiv,  7);  on  "the 
north slile"<FM.sIviii,3;£iek.viii.U;  xl,44;  oomp. 
Rev.  xxi,  18).  4.  It  is  used  m  tbe  oonveotional  name 
for  certain  countries,  irrespectively  of  their  true  geo- 
graphical rituation,  viz.  Babylonia,  Cbaldea,  Assyria, 
and  Media,  which  are  constantly  represented  as  t«ing 
to  tbe  north  of  Judea,  though  some  of  them  lay  rather 
to  the  east  of  Palestine.  Thus  Assyria  is  c^ed  the 
north  (Zeph.  ii,  18),  and  Babylonia  (Jer.  i,  14;  xlvi, 
10, 20,  24;  Ezek.  xxvi,  7;  Judith  xvi,  4).  The  origin 
of  this  nse  of  the  word  b  supposed  to  be  found  In  tbe 
fact  that  tin  kings  at  most  of  these  countries,  avoi^ng 
the  deserts,  used  to  invade  Judea  chiefly  on  the  north 
ride,  by  way  of  Damascus  and  Syria.  Thus  also  the 
kings  of  the  north  that  were  "near"  may  mean  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  "  those  that  are  afar  ofT  the  Hyr- 
caoians  and  Bactrians,  etc,  who  are  reckoned  by  Xeno- 
phoD  among  the  peoplea  that  were  subjected  or  op- 
pressed by  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  perhaps  othen  be- 
sides of  the  neighboring  nations  that  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  Babylonian  yoke  (Jer.  xxv,  3S),  3f 
"  the  princes  of  the  north"  (Euik.  xxxii,  30)  some  un- 
derstand the  Tyrians  and  their  allies  (xxvi,  16),  joined 
here  with  the  Zidonians,  their  neighbors.  "  The  fam- 
ilies of  tbe  north"  (Jer.  i,  16)  are  inferior  kings,  who 
were  allies  or  ti^tariee  to  the  Babylonian  empire 
(corap.  xxxiv,  1 ;  1,  41 ;  li,  27).  "The  families  of  tbe 
north"  (Jer.  xxv,  9)  may  mean  a  still  inferior  class  of 
peo[de,  or  nations  dependent  cm  Babylon.  But  the 
"king  of  the  north"  is  the  king  of  Syria;  opposed  to 
tbe  king  of  the  south,  Le.  Egypt  (Uan.  xi,  40). 
5.  Tbe  Hebrew  word  is  applied  to  the  north  wind.  In 
Prov.  xxvii,  16,  the  impossibility  of  concealing  the 
qnafities  of  a  contentious  wife  is  compared  to  an  at- 
tempt to  trind  the  north  wind.  The  invocation  of  Sol- 
omon (Cant,  iv,  Iti),  **  Awake,  oh  north,  and  eome,  thou 
south,  blow  upon  my  garden  that  the  spices  may  flow 
out,"  and  which  has  occarioned  much  perplexity  to  il- 
lustrators, seems  well  explained  by  RosenmuUer,  u 
simply  aUuding  to  the  efltet  of  winds  from  opposite 
quarters  in  dieperMng  the  ftagnuice  of  aromatic  i^mbs 
(ver.  13, 14)  far  and  wide  in  all  direetiona.  A  fine  de- 
scription of  the  effects  of  the  north  wind,  in  winter, 
occurs  in  Ecclus.  xliii,  20,  which  truly  agrees  with  the 
"  horrifer  Boreas"  of  Ovid  (Met,  i,  6fi),  and  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  coincident  effects  of  the  north 
wind  and  of  fire  (v,  21 ;  comp.  v,  3, 4),  like  tbe  "  Boreas 
penetrabile  frigus  adurit"  ik  Tit^  {Gtorg.  i,  98);  or 
Milton's  description, 

 "TTie  parching  air 

Bnms  fierce,  and  cold  parlbrms  the  efTerrs  of  Are." 

ParadiM  Lo»t,ti,m. 

Joaephne  statea  that  the  north  wind  in  die  nngfaboi^ 
hood  of  Joppa  was  called  by  those  who  sailed  there 
MtXnfijinptiog,  "the  black  north  wind,"  and  certainly 
his  description  of  its  effects,  on  one  occasion,  off  that 
coastiB^>pallii%(irar,Ui,9.8).— Kitto.  See  Norm 
North  America.  See  Ahbbioa. 

NoiUl,  Brownlow,  a  noted  English  Uy  preacher^ 
WM  bom  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  was  educated  and  fitted  for  business  life.  He 
studied  at  the  Univerrity  of  Oxford,  and  wm  by  his 
friends,  wbo  were  of  the  nobility,  intended  for  the  min- 
istry; but  he  himself,  preferring  a  gay  and  worldly  life, 
choae  the  mercantile  profeesion.  About  IBM  he  was 
suddenly  and  marvellously  impreaacd  with  his  obligation 
to  his  Maker,  and,  once  converted,  he  became  an  enthu- 
siastic worker  for  the  Chnrch.  He  began  his  Christian 
labor  in  a  very  modest  and  quiet  manner,  but  he  soon 
became  known  and  distinguished  in  more  ways  than 
one.  His  earliest  Christian  labors  were  in  behalf  of  the 
uck.  After  a  while  be  distributed  tracts,  and  graduatly 
gave  himself  up  to  the  labor  of  saving  souls,  and  went 
aboot  addressing  the  people  in  honsesi  churcbe^and 
Btieetib  His  earnestness  and^hliBtaLaiirfA^l^lOiia 
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popular,  nd  bfl  frequently  wm  lutened  to  by  crowds. 
In  1859  the  general  omncU  of  the  Free  Church  of  Soot- 
land  licensed  him  to  preach  as  an  evangelist.  He  died 
in  the  midst  of  his  work  at  Tillechewane,  Scotland, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  ful61  a  preaching  engagement, 
in  December,  1875. 

North.  John,  D.D.,  a  learned  Eoglish  divine,  son 
ofbaiDn  Dudley  North,  was  bom  in  Loudon  Sept.  4, 1645. 
Destined  for  an  ecclesiastical  life,  he  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  Univetnty,  and  there  took  all  his  degrees. 
He  then  taught  Greek  in  his  aUna  mater,  and  in  1677 
succeeded  the  famous  Isaac  Barrow  as  principal  of  Trin- 
ity Col)^&  During  the  exercise  of  these  duties  he  con- 
tinued the  collection  of  the  fine  library  begun  by  his 
predecessor.  Me  died  in  Cambridge  in  April,  1683.  Dr. 
North  was  noted  for  his  scholarehip,  especially  a  pro- 
found aeqnaintanoe  with  the  phtkwqiby  of  Plato;  he 
pubUshed  a  vsluaUe  edidon  of  certain  writings  of  that 
philosopher  (Cambridge,  1678,  and  assisted  on  the 
FragvaUa  Pytkagorka  of  Gale.  North  was  a  high 
Tory,  an  advocate  of  absolute  monarchy,  a  severe  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  an  au8t«re  man  in  hu  personal  habits. 
Although  his  opinions  accorded  with  those  prevalent  in 
the  univer«ty,  his  conduct  as  head  of  a  college  made 
him  unpopular"  (Stoughton,  Koeiet,  Hut,  of  Kngland,  ii, 
252).  See  Boger  Korth,  Lwtt  F.  Ifortk,  Dadlty 
Iforik,  and  Xee.Jokii  North  (Lmd.  1740, 1742,  8  vols. 
8To)f  K\&haat,DieLt(f  Brii.tmi  Amee,Autiiorttn.\. 
(J.H.W.). 

North  Side  or  thb  CniTitCH.  The  east  was  re- 
garded as  the  gale  of  the  prince  (Exod.  xlir,  1-3) ;  the 
south  as  the  land  of  Ught,  and  tbe  soft,  warm  wind 
(Acts  xxvii,  18) ;  the  west  as  the  domain  of  the  people ; 
but  the  north,  as  the  source  of  the  cold  wind,  was  the 
abode  of  Satan.  In  some  Cornish  churches  there  is  an 
entrance  called  the  devU'i  door,  adjoining  the  font, 
which  was  ooly  opened  at  tbe  time  of  the  reaunciation 
made  in  baptism.  In  oonseqnenoe  of  these  superstitknis 
aud  its  sunless  aspect,  the  northern  parts  of  the  church- 
yards are  usually  devoid  of  graves.  The  north  side  of 
the  altar  corresponds  to  tbe  Greek  fioptiov  ftipot  and 
the  Latin  timitrum contu.  SeeWtieatt, Saeni Areha- 

Northampton,  Councils  op  (Conot/wm  !fortk- 
aagitomaue),  were  held  in  the  12th  and  ISth  centuries. 
1.  The  firat  of  th(*c,  convened  Oct.  18, 1164,  condemned 
Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  perjur}',  though 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  verdict  was  consequent  on  a 
royal  threat  which  promised  aevm  penalties  b>  all  who 
should  uphold  the  prelate.  See  Wilkins,  ConciL  \,  485; 
Labbe,  ConeiL  x,  1433.  %  Another  council  convened  in 
1176,  by  order  of  cardinal-legate  Hugo,  and  was  attend- 
ed by  most  of  the  Scottish  clerg^',  who  debated  the 
right  of  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  York  over  them. 
SeeWilkin%C'oaciAi,488;  Labb^,l7oMetJLx,14«9.  8.A 
third  oonncil  was  bdd  Nov.  2, 1266,  by  cardinal-l^te 
Oclobanus,  and  condemned  all  the  Irisbops  and  priests 
who  had  uded  with  Simon,  earl  of  Leicester.  See  Wil- 
kins, ConciL  i,  762;  Kaynal,  iii,  181;  Landon,  Man,  of 
Councils,  B.  V. 

Northumberland,  far^HEHBT  PERCT,snrDamed 
the  IKiKtrd,  figures  in  ecclesiastical  history  fur  the  part 
be  played  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  He  was  bom  in  1563, 
and  was  a  son  of  Henry,  tbe  tighth  earl,  who  died  in 
tbe  Tower  in  1585.  In  the  battle  against  the  Invinci- 
ble Armada  in  1588  he  commanded  a  ship.  He  was  a 
ooosin  of  Thomas  Percy,  an  accomplice  in  tbe  Gun- 
powder Plot  (1605) :  and  although  the  earl  himself  was 
a  Protestant,  he  was  confined  many  years  in  tbe  Tower 
on  susfMcion.  He  acquired  the  appellation  of  Wiutrd 
by  his  study  oftbe  occult  sdeoces  in  prison.  He  died 
in  1632. 

Norton,  Andrews,  a  distinguished  American  the- 
ologiu)  and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Hingham,  Haas.,  Dec 
81, 178&   He  graduated  at  Harvard  CoOegt  in  1804, 


and  afterwards  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology, 
but  never  became  a  r^ularly  settled  minister.  He  was 
made  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College  in  1809;  afterwards 
(1811)  tutor  and  (1818)  librarian  in  Harvard  Urnvn- 
sityt  and  was  later  appoioted  Daxter  prafieaaor  of  sacnd 
litetitura  in  tbe  aaflse  insiitutioo  (1819).   He  bdd  Uiis 
office  until  failing  health  obliged  btm  to  retiie  in  18B0, 
and  he  spent  tbe  rest  of  his  days  at  Cambridge  in  liter- 
ary retirement,  varied  bv  cordial  and  geoetoua  iMMpi- 
tality.    He  died  at  New|K)rt,  a  L,  Sept.  18, 166S.  Dr. 
Norton  was,  after  Dr.  Channing,  tbe  most  dietingmshed 
American  exponent  of  Unitarian  theok^.   He  was  s 
dear  and  penpicuoos  lecturer,  an  able  and  ctmservadre 
critic,  and  a  voluminous  writer.  Rejecting  the  doctrine 
of  tbe  Trinity,  and  protasting  against  CalviidaB,  he 
also  opposed  the  sehoid  of  Tbeodne  Pavker  and  the 
naturalistic  theokigy.  Beddes  his  oontributioos  to  the 
General  Bepomtory  and  Rtviat,  the  A'ortA  Americm^ 
mew,  and  CkristiaH  Exammer,  his  most  important  pub- 
licaticHis  are,  The  Evidaicn  of  the  Gmtimateat  of  tkt 
Go^eU  (Sd  ed.  Cambridge,  Ifasa.,  1846,  8  vola.  8vo; 
Lond.  1847,  S  vols.  Svo).  Tlie  antbor^  arrangmeat  of 
tbe  w«^  is  aa  follows:  Part  I.  Prk^  that  the  Gospds 
remain  essentially  as  they  were  originally  composed. 
Part  II.  HistoriaU  evidence  that  tbe  (iospels  have  been 
ascribed  to  their  true  authors.    Part  III.  On  the  evi- 
dences for  the  genuineneM  of  the  Gospeb  aiTorded  by 
the  eariy  heretics.    It  is  a  contribution  to  American 
Biblical  literature  of  the  very  highest  order.    No  per- 
son can  peruse  it  without  ooufesung  the  acntCDces  and 
strength  of  its  reasoning,  and  the  predrion  and  purity 
of  its  dh^too.   Professor  Fsabody,  in  a  review  of  it  in 
the  North  Aniericm  Rtnew  (xlv,  206  -323),  says: 
"  Norton  has  placed  beyond  dispute  the  anthmhip  of 
our  canonical  Gospels ;  and  this  point  being  establisbert, 
little  is  left  for  the  defender  of  the  Christian  faith ;  for 
if  our  Gospels  were  written  by  the  men  whose  nsmra 
they  bear,  the  authentidty  of  their  reowds  and  the 
divine  misrion  of  thdr  great  Teacher  hardly  need  the 
show  of  argument"    (See  Dr.  Davidson's  Leeturu  or 
Biblical  CrUicitm,  p.  869  sq.;  Edec  Rev.  4th  ser.  xxiii, 
428;  Lond.  Ckritl,  Reformer;  Lond. Protpectice  Rerieir : 
A  mer.  fltW.  Repot,  xi,  266  [by  Moses  Stuart]  ;  Botim 
ChriiliaK  Review,  iii,  58;  and  tbe  articles  [by  A.  Lam- 
son]  in  Ckritl.  Exam.  xH,  821 ;  xxxvi,  145 ;  sliii,  IMS). 
Norton  wrote  also  A  Slafement  of  Rea§ont  for  not  Be- 
liecwg  tkt  Doctrine  of  Trtnitarvtnt  comxmittg  tht  Nai- 
itre  ^  <M  and  tke  Pertom  ofChriit  (Cambtldge,  18SS, 
12mo;  new  ed.  with  a  Memoir  of  ike  A  uOtor  by  Dr. 
Newell  [Bost.  1856,  12mo])  i—On  the  laieM  Form  of 
Infidelity  (1889;  net  PrinceU  Rm.  xii,  81),  a  work  which 
was  answered  by  a  champion  of  TranscendentaUsm,  to 
whom  Norton  replied: — Traett  coneernii^  CftrMtos- 
itg  (Boat  1862,  1  voL  8vo)     /irtenMif  £vidmtx»  «fikt 
Gentiinemm  of  the  Gotpeb.  Part  L  Remarti  oh  Ckri^ 
tiani/y  and  the  Goepett,  wilk  parlictdar  Reference  to 
Stravas'B  "  Ljfe  ofJetvt."  Pari  II,  Portiom  of  on  m- 
fimthed  Work  fibid.  1885, 8vo)  :—A  Trantlatiom  of  the 
Gotpelt,  vith  Notea  (ibid.  1856, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  a  task  which, 
in  the  Judgment  of  some,  did  not  prove  creditable  to 
ProC  Norton.   See  Darling,  Cyefap.  BMtog,  ii,  2315; 
MenofUieTime»,i,v.\  TrUbner,  Oaids  fo^awr.  JUtor- 
(itetv,  B.  v.;  and  etpedallv  AlUboo^  Diet,  tff  Brk.  tmi 
Ama:Aiith.».v.  CJ.H.W.) 

Norton,  Aaahel  Strong.  •  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  Sept,  20, 1765, 
and  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  class  of  1790;  thea 
entered  upon  the  studies  of  the  ministry,  and  was  or- 
daiued  at  Clinton,  N.  Y*.,  in  1798 ;  holding  successivdy 
several  important  pastorates  in  Western  New  York,  tad 
exerting  in  that  section  of  country  an  important  infin- 
ence.  Dr.  Norton  died  Hay  10, 1888,  at  Clinton.  Bt 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Hamilton  College,  dtuatetf 
at  that  place. 

Norton,  Herman,  an  AnMricanPnsbyteiiaa  niih 
later  of  some  li^'^M^^^lUrtted,  M. 
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Mvt;l7W.   When  ■boat  aeraiKeo  yw»  oM be  wm 
fravolcd  at  Auburn,  N.     and  bdn^  poor,  he  ww  pn>- 
Tided  far  by  lnend>  of  the  PrwbTterian  Church  wbieb 
be  had  Joined,  and  sent  to  HamiltoD  CoUe^^e,  and  «ft«r- 
vndi  CO  Aaburn  Theological  Seminary,  to  fit  hiniMlf 
far  dtt  miaaauy.   As  mxm  aa  be  bad  enleied  die  ndo- 
iNr  rbecDmiDeaoed  pceaching  the  Goapel,  at  flnt  aa  an 
mnffdiat)  in  which  capacity  bU  labors  were  very  suo- 
eenfid  in  many  places  in  the  Stale  of  New  York.  For 
Kveral  yean  be  was  pastor  of  a  IVertiyterian  Church  at 
ibe  comer  of  Prince  and  Crosby  Streets,  in  the  ci^  of 
New  York,  where  tiod  gave  him  many  seals  of  his  min- 
aoy.   His  health  fiuling,  he  was  compelled  to  seek 
field!  of  naefnlaesB  in  tbe  country.  He  labored  in  Tren- 
toa,Ne«r  Jersey,  and  in  other  ptacfs,  with  mneh  succeaa. 
SahMqiiently  be  preached  at  CSaoinnati  and  dsetrbere. 
Wbermr  he  went,  his  Isbon  were  eminently  uoefol  to 
the  coereiMon  ot  ainnefs,  and  to  the  aiding  wT  belierets 
b  tbdr  apiiitual  life.  In  the  year  1848  Hr.  Norton  was 
cboiea  onresponding  secretary  of  tbe  American  Prot- 
cMani  Society,  and  tbeaoefbrwanl  made  New  Torit  the 
kiHof  his  (hauty  and  tbe  centre     bis  labon.  His 
ml  and  aocccse  in  tbe  work  of  erangdtaing  tbe  papal 
pnpclation  of  oar  coontry,  in  oonneeti<m  with  that  so- 
c^f  as  its  diief  offloer,  are  wdl  known.   He  was  st 
ooce  corresponding  secretary,  editor  of  tbe  magazine, 
and  general  agent  fat  the  collection  of  funds.  When 
the  American  Protestant  Sode^,  the  Fwreign  Evan- 
gdiesi  Soeie^,  and  tbe  Cbrbtiatt  AlliaiMse  were  united, 
sad  beceoe  the  Amcfioan  and  Foreign  Cbiiatian  Union, 
Mr.  NoMoa  was  ehoaen  one  of  tbe  oonesponding  secre- 
lariea.  Id  tbe  disdiarge  of  tbe  dntiea  *4  that  office  he 
blioted  as  fidtbfuUy  as  bis  health  permitted,  till  bis 
<l«tb,  December,  1861.    In  the  aulKrings  of  the  exiles 
fntm  Hadeln  be  took  a  very  deep  interest.    It  was 
greatly  owing  to  him  that  so  msny  of  them  came  to 
thu  coontry.  His  efforts  in  tfa«r  behalf  were  incesaant, 
fmrn  the  tiue  of  tbcar  landing  in  New  York  till  tbe  last 
oKDpany  left  for  lUinoia,  in  tbe  month  ot  Noramber, 
1330.   Tbe  excellent  volume  ftom  bis  pan,  entitled 
toeard  o/* Faett  concerning  the  PetwcKHam  at  Madeira, 
b  which  the  bistoiy  of  that  suffering  people  is  laith- 
foUy  giren,  has  been  extensively  read,  and  is  an  eiidnr- 
isi;  mooamenfe  of  bis  heartfelt  interest  in  theis  behalf. 
Ub  nmuna  vest  in  the  ssme  tomb  wbem  lie  Aoee  ti 
two  of  (boae  excdlent  people,  one  of  wbom  was  tbe  de- 
Toud  and  greatly  beloved  Da  Silra,    Norton  also  pub- 
lished, aifM  of  Danger  and  of  Promim :  —  Btarttiiiif 
Fadi  for  Americcm  Protataats .-—The  Ckrutkm  and 
Dfot,  sn  excellent  work : — and  several  TraeU  relating 
ID  Boaaoism.  published  1^  tbe  society  of  which  he  was 
neretary.    Se«  ChrMan  Umon,  January,  1861. 

Korton,  John  (l),  an  eminent  Presbyterian  di- 
nscwBS  bom  in  HertAfddure^  Enf^and,  in  1606,  and 
•dnoted  at  the  Univerdiy  of  Cambridgei  and,  after 
taluDg  hoij  orders  in  the  Anglican  Esti^lishment,  wn 
■ade  carate  of  SCarford.  A  lecture  was  at  that  time 
Kpported  at  Surford  by  s  nnmber  of  pioos  mimaters. 
ThTDogh  tb«r  labors  Mr.  Norton,  who  was  himaelf  a 
pKaeber,  tbougb,  like  many  others,  ignorant  of  bis  own 
character,  sod  uiuHxin^lad  wUb  the  tmth  as  It  is  in 
icm,  was  imprtmed  whh  a  sense  of  bis  nn,  and  by  the 
aS«Ky  of  tbe  Holy  Sprit  was  brought  to  repentance. 
The  view  of  bb  own  heart  and  life,  compared  with  the 
bolybwof  God,  almost  overwhelmed  him  with  despair; 
(mi  at  length  tbe  promises  of  the  Go«pel  administeied  to 
Um  iaexprtaaiMe  joy.  Hb  attention  had  been  hitherto 
«ea{ned  in  titemry  aitd  sdentific  parsnits,  but  he  now 
devoted  bionelf  exdusively  to  tbe  study  of  theology; 
■d  being  by  his  own  experience  with  re> 

pmuaee  and  foitb  and  bdineos^  be  pnnebed  npon 
ibne  mbjects  with  x«al  and  eflfect  He  soon  became 
RsbenL  He  adopted  the  creed  and  practice  of  tbe 
Puritan^  and  in  1^5  emigrated  to  New  England.  He 
first  settled  in  tbe  ministry  at  Ipenrioh,  but  was  af- 
imanbprevMled  on  to  remove  to  Boston.  Inl662bej 
"■^VifaMd  one  of  tbe  nre  agents  of  the  eolooy  ml 


address  king  Cbatlee  on  bis  restoradon,  bat  they  Ad 
not  fully  succeed  in  the  objects  of  tlmr  misnou.  He 
died  in  1668.  In  his  natural  temper  Hr.  Norton  was 
somewhat  irascible,  bat  being  taught  by  the  grace  of 
tiod  to  goTwn  bis  passions,  bis  renewed  heart  rendered 
bim  meek,  eomMous,  and  aniableL  Still  a  mistaken 
seal  fbr  tbe  truth  made  bim,  as  it  made  bis  oontempo- 
raries,  prone  to  persecation.  He  wrote,  Tlu  Orthodox 
Evanigtiut,  or  a  Treatim  wkeren  moi^  great  fvaagtHcal 
TnOu  are  hriefiy  ducmtd,  etc  (Lond.  1664, 4to) :_  The 
Suffermgt  ofCfuitt  (1668)  -^The  Start  of  New  Eng- 
lami  rent  at  lAe  BlatpHmieM  of  the  preeeM  Geiteratiomf 
in-aM^TraetateconeerniKgthel^itrimi  o/theQtMi-- 
era  (1660)^— and  a  d amber  of  political  Tratta,  etc— 
Da^ng,(>eAip^AMKykii,SS16;  Drake, />»c<.  ^i4«Mr. 
Biog.i.r.;  ASBbout,  Diet.  ^  Brit,  ami  Awier.  AtOk^r^ 

B.  V. 

Norton,  John  (3),  an  American  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  about  I6M^ 
was  educated  at  Harvard  Univenity,  class  of  1671,  and, 
after  entering  tbe  ministry  in  1678,  became  second  pas- 
tor at  Hingham,  Hasa.  He  died  in  1716.  He  was 
noted  as  a  pid|nt  orator  of  no  mean  order,  and  generaDy 
beloved  by  his  people.    See  Lincoln,  Hiat.  of  Hinghwn. 

Norton,  John  (8),  a  CongregaUonal  minister,  was 
bom  at  Bedin,€(»in.,  in  1716,  and  was  educated  at  Yale 
College,  dasa  4^  1787.  He  then  panued  a  eomne  in 
theol^^,  add  was  ordained  in  DeeriSeld,  Conn.,  in  1741. 
He  settled  as  pastor  at  Bemardstown,  Maw.  During 
tbe  colonial  war  he  was  chaplain  at  Fort  Haasachu- 
setts,  and  at  the  time  of  its  capture  wa«  taken  to  Can- 
ada. He  remained  there  one  year,  and  returned  to 
BoMon.  Nov.  80, 1748,  be  was  installed  pastor  of  tbe 
Congregational  Charcb  M  East  Hampton,  Conn.,  where 
he  labored  nearly  tbirtr  years.  He  died  March  24, 
1778.  Norton  published  a  narrstive  of  hia  captivity  at 
BoHton  (1748 ;  a  new  edition,  with  nMes  by  S.  G.  Drake, 
was  brought  out  iu  1S70). 

Norton,  Noah,  a  Baptist  minuter,  was  bom  near 
the  dose  of  the  last  century.  He  was  early  converted ; 
ordained  for  the  ministry  in  1822;  and  Iwcame  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  iu  l^ridence,  Me.  In  1886  be  be- 
came pastor  of  tbe  Church  in  Bnuiswid;,  and  died  in 
1861.  Hems  a  good  minister  of  ChriM."  See^flser. 
Btgitia  Reveler,  1862,  p.  419. 

Norway  (Norw^.  Norgey,  the  western  portion  tt 
tbe  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which,  together  with  Swe- 
den, forms  one  joint  kingdom,  u  ntuated  between  bl^ 
68'  and  71°  10'  N.  UC,  and  between  6°  and  28°  E.  long. 
It  u  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Sweden  and  Rusria,  and  on 
every  other  side  b  sarrounded  by  water,  having  the 
Skager  Rack  to  the  S.,  the  German  Ocean  to  tbe  and 
tbe  Aredc  Sea  to  tbe  N.  Its  length  is  about  110» 
milei^  and  iia  greatest  width  about  3G0  miles;  bvt  be- 
tween tbe  lata,  of  67°  and  68°  it  messures  little  more 
than  26  miles  In  breadth.  The  area  b  given  aa  121,779 
sqnare  miles,  and  the  popnlarion  (in  1878)  as  1,763,000. 
The  whole  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  consbts  of  a 
connected  monntain  maae,  which,  in  tbe  aonthem  and 
western  parts  of  Norway,  oonstitnies  one  continoous 
tract  of  locky  highlands,  with  steep  declivities  dipping 
into  tbe  ses,  and  only  here  and  there  broken  by  narrow 
tracts  of  arable  land.  Of  the  nomerous  summits  which 
lie  alwig  the  water^ed,  and  which  rise  ^bove  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow,  the  highest,  known  as  the  Galdhopig, 
has  an  elevation  of  8800  feet.  The  mean  level  of  the 
range,  which  seldom  riaes  more  than  4000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Is  occupied  1^  extensive  soow-Selds,  from  which 
gtadem  deaeend  f  the  edge  cflbe  sea,  while  hen  and 
there  the  vast  isiow-plrin  is  bnAm  by  .^onlr  (i  e. 
friths),  some  of  which,  as  tbe  Folden  Fjofd,  penetrate 
upwards  of  seventy  niiles  through  tbe  rocky  msasea. 
These  inlets  inn,  in  many  cases,  through  the  middle  nf 
long  and  broad  &)ely  wooded  vaiUeys,  enclosed  by  rocky 
walls,  which  are  eiUier  qoite  bare,  or  covered  with  II- 
ebens  or  mosses  or  ■taat^'tiilitMr^^ 
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fidlfl  of  water  poor  perpeodiculaiiy  down  the  moanUin- 
aide.  Th«  Scuidiiwvi«a  range  conuaU  prindpalty  of 
primidva  and  trsntiition  lock,  and  extaibiu  aliiKMt  ev- 
erywhere the  effects  or  glacial  acdoD,  the  glacien  and 
murainea  presenting  the  same  ai^jearances  as  in  the 
Swiss  alpine  district.  The  Qutneroua  islands  which 
skirt  the  cuaat  of  Norway,  and  must  be  regarded  as  pw- 
tiuoa  of  the  range,  present  the  sane  cbaracteia  as  the 
coitdnental  mass.  Sume  at  these,  as  the  islanda  of 
Alsten  and  Donnca,  rise  pwpendiculariy  from  the  sea 
wiih  peaka  penetrating  beyond  tbe  snowline,  which 
lies  here  at  an  eleratimi  of  4000  feet.  Norway  abounds 
in  lakes  and  streanss;  according  to  some  topogn^ihers 
there  are  upwards  of  80,000  <^  tbe  former,  of  whidi 
the  majority  are  small,  while  none  have  an  area  ex- 
oeeding  200  square  miles.  The  chief  rireis  irf  Norway 
are  tbe  Gkmmen,  Laagen,  Lovgen,  Dram  men,  Otter, 
and  Vormen.  The  first  of  these  bas  a  course  of  400 
miles;  but  the  m^ority  of  the  Norwegian  streams,  all 
of  which  rise  at  great  elevations,  have  a  comparatively 
short  coarse,  and  are  unfit  for  navigation,  although  they 
•re  extennvely  used  to  float  down  timber  to  tbe  Qords, 
whence  tbe  irood  it  exported  in  native  Aips  to  fiveigu 
porta.  These  fjords,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  form  so 
characteristic  a  feature  of  Norwi^ian  scenery,  and  give 
with  their  various  sinuosiiies  a  coasI-Jine  of  upwards  of 
8000  miles,  form  the  ontlet  to  numerous  rapid  streams 
and  waterfaUs,  which  leap  or  trickle  down  the  edges  of 
the  treeless  fields  or  mountain  flats  above. 

Climate,  Soil,  etc — The  peculiar  physical  character 
of  Norway  necessarily  gives  rise  to  great  varieties  of 
dimate  in  different  parts  of  the  cooDtiy.  Tbe  influence 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  (JulfStnan,  and  the  penetration 
of  deep  inleia  into  the  interior,  greatly  modify  tbe  se- 
verity of  tbe  climate  on  the  western  shore,  and  render 
it  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries in  the  same  latitude.  On  the  coast  generally  rain 
and  fogs  prevail;  while  in  the  region  near  the  North 
Cape  storms  are  almost  incessant,  and  rage  with  ex- 
traotdinaiy  violence.  In  tbe  interior  (lie  air  ia  dear 
and  dry.  The  longest  day,  which  in  the  south  is  eigh- 
teen hours,  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  three  months  in 
the  high  latitudes  of  the  northern  districts,  when  tbe 
longest  night  lasts  almost  an  equal  length  of  time.  In 
Norway  Proper  the  wiuters  as  a  rule  are  long  and  cold, 
and  the  8ummeT^  which  rapidly  follow  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  April  and  Hay,  are  warm  and  pleasant 
On  tbe  islands,  however,  the  heats  of  summer  are  often 
insuffii^t  to  ripen  com.  Tbe  protracted  winter  of  tbe 
northern  regions  follows  almost  suddenly  on  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  sun,  when  the  absence  of  solar  light  is 
compensated  for  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  au- 
rora borealis,  which  shines  with  sufficient  intensity  to 
allow  the  prosecution  of  onUnary  occupations.  It  is 
estimated  IJiat  one  thirty-eighth  of  the  area  of  Norway 
liea  witbin  tbe  region  of  perpetual  snow,  while  a  large 
extent  of  the  mountain  districta  affofds  nn  produce  be- 
yond scanty  grasses,  monea,  lichens,  and  a  few  hardy 
berry-yielding  plants.  Only  birch  and  Juniper  grow 
north  of  67°,  which  is  tbe  boundary  of  the  pine.  The 
Scotch  fir,  Pimui  tylvettrii  (Norwegian,  Furu),  and 
spnioe,  P.  abie*  (Nwwegian,  Grrm),  cover  extenrive 
tracts,  and,  with  birch,  oonstitnte  the  principal  wealth 
of  Norway.  The  hardier  firuita,  as  strawberries,  goose- 
berries^ cherries,  and  raitpbenies,  are  abtmdant  and  ex- 
cellent of  their  kind.  Hemp,  flax,  rye,  oats,  and  bariey 
are  grown  as  far  north  as  66° ;  but  although  agriculture 
has  been  more  sj-stemaUcally  pursued  of  late  years,  the 
crops  are  not  always  sufiicient  for.home  consumpHnn, 
and  hence  it  is  found  absolutely  necessary  to  import  an- 
nually ooonderaUe  qnantitica  of  com  and  potatoes.  In 
1812  there  was  so  great  a  bmine  that  the  people  made 
bread  from  tbe  bark  of  «^  In  the  northern  part8,in  the 
upper  valleys,  tbe  rearing  of  cattle  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry.  The  herds  and  flocks  are  driv- 
en from  the  distant  farms  to  the  pastur^lands  in  these 
high  mountain  vallejf^  known  aa  Sssterdale,  where  th^ 


remdn  till  the  appiowdi  of  edd  weiihct  obliges  the 
herdsmen  to  return  with  their  charges  to  tbe  shelter  cf 
the  Cima.    Altboogh  the  cattle  atul  botsn  are  small, 
they  are  generally  strong  and  capable  of  bearing  much 
hard  labor.    The  flsbcriea  of  Norway  are  of  great  im- 
portance, and  Dot  only  yield  one  of  the  most  imporUnt 
articles  of  home  consumption,  but  at  tbe  same  time  coo- 
siitute  me  of  the  moat  profltaUe  aonnea  of  foceiga  ex- 
port.  Fish  ia  caught  in  almoat  every  atraan  and  lake 
of  tbe  interior,  aa  weU  as  in  the  Qoida  of  the  eoaat,  and 
in  the  bays  and  channels  which  endide  the 
islands  skirting  tbe  long  sea-line-of  Norway.  SahmD, 
herring,  and  cod  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  lat- 
ter alone  giving  employment  to  some  16^000  or  18,000 
men.    The  mineral  products,  which  oompriae  nlvtr, 
copper,  eobnlt,  iron,  chrome  ironatcne,  etc,  yidd  an  an- 
nual return  of  neariy  $800,000.   Tbe  ricbeat  mines  an 
situated  in  the  south.    latteriy  some  prodocdre  cop- 
per-works have  aleo  been  opened  in  northern  dtstricn. 
Ship-building  in  all  its  t»ancbes  is  almost  the  only  in- 
dustrial art  that  is  extensively  and  actively  ptoaecnied. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  there  are  abaolutelr  no 
apeeial  traides,  tbe  inhalntanta  of  the  email  flahlng-ports, 
no  lam  than  the  Imnatea  of  tbe  widdy  separated  form 
employing  their  kisuie  daring  the  long  winter  in  weav- 
ing, sfunning,  and  making  tiic  articles  at  clothing  and 
the  domestic  implements  required  in  thdr  bousehoMA. 
The  fauna  of  Norway  includes  tbe  bear,  wolf,  Ij-nx,  elk. 
otter,  reindeer,  red-deer,  seal,  the  eidoMluck,  and  niin;r 
other  kinds  of  sea-fowl,  blackcock,  capercaiUe,  and  a 
great  variety  of  small  game. 

Goummmd,  He. — though  Korw^  consHtntca  one 
Joint  kinndom  with  Sweden  in  regard  to  socceesinn,  ex- 
ternal pcdicy,  and  diplomacy,  it  is  in  all  other  tvspem 
an  independent  state,  having  its  own  government,  Iri;- 
islaHve  machinery,  finances,  army,  and  na-vy.  11m 
king  is  uideed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  oountiy,  whether  military  or  naval ;  but  be  can  nn* 
thar  asgment  nor  decrrase  their  number,  nor  prwlsiii 
peace  or  war,  without  the  assent  of  the  Norwegian  Par 
liament  (Storthing),  which  ooniusts  of  nativca  of  thi 
country;  nor,  except  in  time  of  war,  can  he  bring  («r 
eigo  soldiers  within  the  ftantiers,  or  send  native  imofi 
out  of  Norway.  He  must  visit  Norway  tnce  every  year 
and  in  his  abamce  affoirs  are  administered  in  the  nam 
of  his  representative,  who  may  be  a  Swede,  and  who  il 
entitled  viceroy  if  he  be  <rf  royal  birth.  Norway  is  dil 
vided  into  twenty  amt%  or  admmiatrative  eirdcs.  sob' 
divided  into  flfty.^ve  balliwieka,  and  cadt  of  these  1 
prerided  over  a  rural  magistrate.  Norway  has  : 
representative  govern  men  t,  based  on  the  conetitntki 
which  was  established  in  1614,  and  modified  in  \M 
Tbe  constitariim  is  purely  democratic  in  its  cAaractei 
The  Council  of  State  oonstttntee  the  higheec  court  a 
justice^  under  whose  jurisdictiou  the  provincial  magi) 
tratea  w  "amtmmid''  administer  Justice,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  bailiflii  and  sorenskriver,  or  advocates,  wli 
preside  over  rural  petty  courts.  These  lower  courts  ai 
controlled  by  the  8t}fi-0rtmt^,  or  Dioceaan  Coon*  c 
.Inslice,  while  tbe  latter  are,  in  their  turn,  nndra-  tk 
High  Court  of  Appeal,  or  HAitaU  Rel,  which  is  locate 
at  Christiania.  Once  every  year  tbe  Stocthii^,  or  kf 
islative  ebamber,  meets,  and  ia  oompoeed  of  repneenti 
tivee  who  are  deeted  by  the  freebdd  votera  of  ibel 
severd  districts.  The  Storthing  Totca  the  taxes,  wh^ 
are  collected  by  officers  of  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Noi 
way;  it  proposes  laws,  which  must  be  ratified  by  tl 
king;  but  if  they  pass  the  Storthing  three  dioes^  Iht 
acquire  vdidity  even  without  the  kbig's  sanction. 

Xace,  Ltntgiagt,  e£a— With  the  exeeptioo  of  toti 
26,000  Lapps  and  nnna,  living  in  the  moat  remtj 
notthem  ref^ona,  the  inhaUtants  of  Kcrwa^  ate  geed 
ally  a  pore  ScaniUnaTian  race,  akin  to  the  North  Qm 
manic  nations  of  Aryan  descent.  Tbe  gwniiie  Norn 
gians  are  of  middle  height,  with  atnn^,  wdl-kirit,  mm 
cular  ftamea,  of  fair  skin,  with  light  flaxen  or  yeU 
hair,  and  blue  ^e^^^|n^.^uu^^  »v  be  add  I 
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be  Inmk,  jvt  cantioos  and  reswred,  honest,  moderate, 
refiguMU,  ind  aupentitious,  more  from  u  inveterate 
Ion  of  during  to  the  ronna,  tboughta,  and  creed  of 
dwr  aaeerton  than  fcaa  fimatkiiwi.   Tbeir  lore  tjf 
tcMOj,  and  thAt  impnariUe  fendneaa  for  the  aea,  hj 
the  vtry  inomaly  whidi  these  ^>par«ntly  contradiotor^ 
pnpanides  exhitnt,  abow  tbem  to  be  the  true  daBoeod- 
inu  of  the  aea-raving  Northnoen  of  old.    Of  Ute  years 
raigntion  haa  oontiuoed  ateadily  to  increase  at  a  nte 
which  thieat«iia  to  be  a  aerioua  evil  to  so  thinly  popu- 
hud  a  oimitry  as  Norwaj,  bat  which  is  caiUy  ezphdned 
by  the  mall  portion  of  land  c^tiUe  of  eulUvatiim.  The 
gtnenl  diffiiMon  of  edocatiiHii  and  the  perfect  equality 
and  ]Hictical  independence  which  they  have  known 
how  to  secure  and  retain  for  tbemselree,  notwithstand- 
ing  their  nominal  incorporation  with  the  other  Scandi- 
oiriaD  kingdoms^  give  to  the  poorest  Norwegians  a 
Mose  of  adf-req>ect  and  wttt-i^BmBt  which  diadngnisb 
liteo  faroraUy  from  thow  <tf  the  same  daas  in  other 
COMBtrict;  The  populatioa     Norway  ia  chiefly  rural, 
enlraboat  eleven  per  cent,  liring  in  towns.  Cfaristiania, 
the  principal  dty,  baa  not  more  than  80,000  inhabitanta, 
while  Bei^en  and  Troodl^em  have  respectively  only 
30^  and  20,000.    The  physical  character,  and  oonse- 
<)aeDt  dimatic  relations  of  Norway,  leave  a  very  small 
pn^MctioQ  (according  to  some  writers  only  about  two 
per  eeoL)  of  the  area  c^>able  of  being  ctdtlvated;  for  it 
iB^  be  stated  generally  that  the  valk^  are  the  only 
iubttaUe  and  agrkoltorally  productive  parts  of  the 
ctKtocry,  the  moantain-ridgea  which  a^arate  the  k»w- 
Img  hinds  being  covered  with  bare  masses  of  gneiss 
ud  mica  lefaists,  in  the  fiasures  of  whicb  the  only  v^^ 
tstioa  b  junipeiv  fir,  aspen,  Ureh,  and  stunted  berah 
mca.  Ttee  am  few  viUage^  and  the  isolatad  farm- 
Mads  are  often  aeparaied  flntm  one  another  by  many 
aSiia.  The  catliTatoiBOfthe  land  are  in  moat  inatanoet 
the  proprieton,  tea  than  one  third  of  the  wh(de 
mnnber  being  tenants  only.    The  peasanta,  more  eepe- 
dilly  in  the  amta  remote  from  towns,  retain  their  an- 
ient provincial  coetnmes,  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
highly  pictureaqne,  conusdng,  among  the  women,  (tf 
■mple  woollen  skirts  and  brightly  ookurad  knit  bodices, 
fatened  and  adorned  with  nlver  or  bnaa  daq»  and 
boddca.  Mnnc  is  mocb  otdtivated  1^  all  riansrn  of  the 
people,  and  the  national  songs  and  melodies  which  are 
the  fsToritca  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  melancholy  chai^ 
acter.   Danish  Is  the  language  in  ordinary  use  both  in 
vriiing  and  speaking,  although  tUalects  nearer  akin  to 
the  <M  Norse  are  apokea  1^  the  dalesmen  and  mouo- 
tsineasoraiiMialdiMzicta.  Since  the  separation  of  the 
emntry  froai  Denmark,  a  strongly  national  tendency 
haa  been  manifeatcd      some  of  the  best  Norwegian 
writers,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  reorganize 
these  dialects  into  one  general  Norwegian  language, 
■Dd  thn%  in  fact,  to  revive  the  ancient  Norse,  or  Ice- 
Isodic^  which  haa  been  preserved  in  lo^and  in  almost 
perfect  puri^  nnoe  Ua  first  introdnctioa  into  the  island 
in  the  9ih  oentuiy  by  oolooisls  ftom  the  Scandinavian 
lOMbcrJanda. 

tfutoy*  Secular  and  Asf^ni,— The  eariy  history 
of  Norway  ia  oompriaed  in  ^at  of  the  other  Scandina- 
Tiin  coon  tries,  and  is,  like  theirs,  for  the  moat  part  fab- 
aloiis.  It  is  only  towarda  the  middle  of  the  lOtb  cen- 
tiuy,  when  Christianity  was  introduced,  that  the  myth- 
ical obscnsi^  in  which  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  had 
b«cn  iswriouJy  igiangfA  htigm  to  give  plMs  to  the 
light  of  hiatoricBlUtitb.  The  Intmdnetion  orCbristian- 
ity,  which  was  the  result  of  the  intercoorse  the  Nor- 
v^isDs  bad  with  the  more  dvilised  parts  of  Europe 
ihm^  tbdr  maritime  expeditions,  destroyed  mncb  of 
the  (£l  natiooality  of  the  people  and  the  heathenism 
which  they  had  hitherto  cherished,  althoogh  the  aan- 
gnnarr  fends  which  bad  laged  among  the  rival  ddcA 
<^  the  land  can  seareely  be  atid  to  have  lost  th^  fe- 
nctty  oMler  the  sway  of  the  milder  religion.  The 
fat  iabodnetioD  of  Christianity  into  Norway  is  gener- 
ii^sKribad  to  Hakan,  a  prince  of  the  countiy,  before 


the  middle  of  the  10th  cwtury.  This  person  had  re- 
ceived a  Christian  education  at  the  court  of  Athelsun, 
king  of  En^and.  On  retnrtdng  to  his  own  land  be 
found  his  countrymen  lealoasly  devoted  to  the  worriiip 
of  0dm;  and  having  himself  embraced  Christianity,  he 
was  under  the  necesuty  of  worshipping  in  secret.  At 
length,  having  gained  over  some  uf  his  moat  intimate 
friends  to  the  aide  of  Christianity,  he  resolved,  as  he 
bad  become  master  of  the  kingdom,  to  eetabtisb  Cbri»- 
tianity  aa  the  religion  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  be 
proposed,  A.D.  960,  before  an  assemt^  of  the  pei^ile, 
that  tbe  whole  nation  should  renounce  idolatry,  and 
worship  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  Son. 
He  suggested  also  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  devoted 
to  religious  exercises,  and  Friday  observed  aa  a  fast- 
day.  These  royal  propoeitioos  were  indignantly  re- 
jected both  by  noUee  and  peoide;  and  the  king,  to 
oondliate  his  ousged  soljecti^  yidded  so  for  as  to  take 
part  in  some  oftbe  ancient  sacred  riles  and  customs.  In 
particular,  at  the  celebration  of  tbe  Yule  festival,  he 
consented  to  eat  part  of  the  liver  of  a  horse,  and  to  drain 
all  the  cups  drunk  to  bis  honor.  In  consequence  of  this 
sinful  psrticipstion  in  manifest  idolatry,  he  was  soon 
after  seized  with  the  most  painful  remorse,  and  be  died 
deeply  penitent  for  the  scandal  he  had  biDugfat  upon 
Christianity. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  the  ww  was  opened  for 
the  more  effectual  admisrion  <tf  the  Christian  reUgion 
by  the  elevation  to  tbe  throne  of  Olaf  I,  a  Norwe- 
gian king,  who  was  favonble  to  Christianity.  '*Tbis 
Olaf,"  to  quote  fhim  Neander,  "had  travelled  exten- 
sively in  foreign  lands :  in  Russia,  Greece,  England,  and 
the  neighboring  parts  of  Northern  Germany.  By  in- 
tenxMirse  with  Christian  nation^  in  his  pntlatoiy  ex- 
cursions, he  had  obtrined  some  knowledge  of  Qiristian- 
ity,  and  had  been  led,  by  various  circumstances,  to  see 
a  ^vine  power  in  iL  In  some  German  port  be  had  be- 
come acquainted,  among  others,  with  a  certain  ecclesi- 
astic from  Bremen,  Thangbrand  by  name,  a  scMier- 
priest,  whose  temper  and  mode  of  life  were  but  little 
suited  to  the  spiritual  professiotu  This  person  carried 
about  with  him  a  large  shield,  having  on  it  a  figure  of 
Christ  on  the  crnee,  embossed  in  gold.  Tbe  shield  at- 
tracted (MaTs  particular  notioe.  He  inquired  about  tbe 
meaning  of  the  symbol,  which  gave  the  priest  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  telling  the  story  of  Christ  and  Christiani^. 
Observing  how  greatly  Olaf  was  taken  with  tbe  shield, 
Thangbisnd  made  him  a  present  of  it,  for  which  the 
Norse  chieftain  richly  repaid  him  in  gold  and  rilver. 
He  moreover  promised  to  stand  him  if  he  should 
ever  need  protection.  In  variona  dangers  by  sea  and 
on  the  land,  which  Olaf  afterwards  encountered,  he  be- 
lieved that  he  owed  his  life  and  safety  to  this  shield; 
and  his  faith  in  the  divine  power  of  Jeeus  thus  became 
stronger  and  stronger.  At  the  Sctlly  Isles,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  England,  he  received  baptinn,  and  relumed 
to  Norway,  fully  resolved  to  destroy  paganism.  In 
Eni^d  he  had  met  again  with  tbe  priest  Tbangbnuid. 
Olaf  took  him  beck  to  Norwi^  in  capacity  of  a  court 
clergyman;  but  nn  good  resulted  tnm  his  coonection 
with  this  person  of  doubtful  character.  Inclined  of  his 
own  accoid  to  employ  violent  measures  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  paganism  and  the  spread  of  Christianity,  he  was 
only  conHrmed  in  this  mirtaken  plan  by  Thangbrand'a 
influence."  On  reaching  Norway,  and  taking  possession 
of  the  government,  OUf  directed  his  chid^  efRirts  to- 
wards the  introduction  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  country.  He  e^-erywhere  destroyed  the  heathen 
temples,  and  invited  all  classes  of  the  people  to  submit 
to  tMptism.  Where  kindness  failed,  he  had  recourse  to 
cruelty.  His  plans,  however,  for  the  Christianization 
of  his  subjects  were  cut  sbMt  in  the  year  1000.  He  died 
in  a  war  against  the  touted  powen  of  Denmarir  and 
Sweden. 

Norway  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreign  rulers^ 
who,  though  favorable  to  Christianity,  took  no  active 
mea«irea  for  planting  tli^gQfefw^avlCbM^^Uivr 
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newlv  acquired  territoiy,  and  the  pagan  piity  once 
more  restored  the  aiicieut  ritea.  Btit  this  sute  of  m al- 
tera waa  of  short  coattnuaaoe.  Otaf  the  Thick  (usually 
aurmuned  the  SunQ,  who  deUTcnd  Nwway  from  b«r 
fiiragn  nitera,  came  into  the  ooootry  in  1016,  when 
alreuly  ■  decided  Christian,  with  luBbops  and  priests 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  ftom  England.  He 
FCBolved  to  force  Christianity  upui  the  pec^e,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  obstinate  and  refractory  were  threatened 
with  confiscation  of  their  goods,  and  in  some  eaaes  with 
death  itself.  Many  professed  to  yield  through  fear,  and 
sulnnittcd  to  be  baptized ;  bat  they  continued  secretly  to 
pnctke  their  pagan  ceremoiiea.  In  the  pioTiiice  of 
Dalen  the  idbiaters  were  headed  by. a  powerful  man 
named  Gudbrand,  who  anemUed  the  people,  and  per- 
suaded  tbero  that  if  they  would  only  bring  out  a  oobw- 
sal  statue  of  their  great  god  Tkor,  Ulaf  and  his  whole 
force  would  melt  like  wax.  It  was  agreed  on  both  sides 
that  each'  party  should  try  the  power  of  its  own  god. 
The  night  preceding  the  meeting  was  spent  by  OUf  in 
secret  prayer.  Next  day  the  ooloasal  image  of  Thor, 
adtmted  profusely  with  gold  and  silver,  was  drawn  into 
the  public  place,  where  crowds  of  pagans  gathered 
around  the  image.  The  king  stationed  beside  himself 
Kolbein,  oneof  hu  gtuurd,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and 
great  bodily  strength.  Gudbrand  commenced  the  pro- 
ceedings by  ehaUenj^ng  the  Christians  to  produce  evi- 
dence of  the  power  of  thdr  God,  and  ptrinting  them  to 
the  colosasl  image  of  the  mighty  Thor.  To  this  boast- 
ful address  Olaf  replied,  taunting  the  pagans  with  wor^ 
shipping  a  blind  and  deaf  god,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
lift  tbeir  eyes  to  heaven,  and  behold  the  Christian's  God 
as  he  revealed  himself  in  the  radiant  lighL  At  the 
utterance  of  these  words  t&e  sun  burst  forth  with  the 
brightest  effulgence,  and  at  the  same  moment  Kolbein 
demolished  the  idi4  with  a  nng^  blow  of  a  heavy  mal> 
let  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  The  moiMcr  fell, 
crumbled  into  fragments,  from  which  crept  a  great  mul- 
titude of  niioe,  snakes,  and  tizarda.  The  scene  produced 
a  powerful  effect  upon  the  pagans,  many  of  whom  were 
from  that  moment  convinced  ofthe  utter  futility  of  their 
idols.  The  severity,  however,  with  which  Olaf  had  con- 
ducted his  government,  prepared  the  way  for  the  coo- 
qiieat  uf  the  country  by  Canute,  king  of  Denmark  and 
England.  The  banished  Olaf  returned,  and,  ratnng  an 
army  composed  wholly  of  Christians,  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  struggle.  He  fell  mortally  wounded 
in  battle.  Aug.  81, 1030 — a  day  which  was  universally 
observed  as  a  feotival  by  the  people  of  the  North  in 
honor  of  Olaf,  whom  they  hesitated  not  to  style  a  Chris- 
tian ouutyr.  This  monarch,  whose  memory  was  long 
held  in  the  highest  cstiraaUMi,  had  labored  nalntuly 
tot  tlie  spread  of  Cbriatianitr,  not  only  in  Nornqr,  but 
also  in  the  islands  peopled  by  Norwegian  ccdonies,  such 
as  Iceland,  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  His 
short  reign  was,  in  fact,  wholly  devoted  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  new  faith  by  means  the  most  revolting  to 
humanity.  His  general  practice  was  to  enter  a  district 
at  the  head  of  a  powerfi^  army,  summon  a  oonndl,  or 
Thing,  as  it  waa  called,  and  give  the  people  the  alterna- 
tive of  fighting  with  him  or  being  baptized.  Host  of 
them  preferred  baptism  to  the  risk  of  fighting  with  an 
enemy  so  well  prqtared  for  the  combat,  and  thus  a  large 
nnmber  made  a  nominal  profession  of  Christianity.  On 
the  death  of  king  Canute,  Nov.  12, 1036,  Olafs  son,  Mag- 
nus I,  recovered  possession  of  the  Norwegian  throne; 
and  thenceforth,  till  1819,  Norway  continued  under  the 
■way  of  native  kings,  who  were  also  devoted  adherents 
of  OiriatianitT,  i.  e.  of  a  Christiani^'as  they  understood 
it.  They  were  zealous  for  the  upbuilding  of  Romish 
Christianity,  and  even  shared  in  the  crusading  move- 
ment for  regaining  Palestine.  Indeed,  ever  since 
the  light  of  Christianity  had  dawned  on  Scandinavia, 
a  general  desire  prevailed  among  the  people  to  visit 
the  Hidy  land.  Several  of  the  Norwegian  king*  and 
princes  bad  made  a  lulgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepakhie; 
and  during  the  irign  of  Magnus  Bnfted,  a  chieftain 


named  Skopto  equipped  a  squadron  of  five  veaads,  and 
set  sail,  accompanied  by  his  three  sods,  for  Palestine; 
but  died  at  Bome,  where  he  had  stoi^ied  to  petfocn  hb 
devotiensL   The  expedittim  waa  ooa^iaed  by  las  soa^ 
noneofwhom  sarvived  the  journey.   The  fiunecftiiis 
exploit,  and  the  marvellous  tales  of  other  pilSrinu,  led 
Sigurd,  the  king  of  Norway,  to  imdertake  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  Fired  with  a  love  of  wild  adventure  and 
an  avaricious  desire  of  plunder,  the  royal  pilgrim  set  ont 
vrith  a  fleet  of  aix^  vends,  sannounted  with  the  sacred 
banner  of  the  eroas,  and  manned  with  several  tboosand 
Ibllowen.   After  watering  in  Eoj^and,  where  tbey 
weie  hos(Mtably  tnalad  1^  Heniy  I,  the  Norw^an 
crusaders  proceeded  on  tbeir  voyage,  and  after  encoon- 
teriug  many  hardships,  {dunderiag  various  places,  and 
barbaroualy  murdering  tribes  of  people  who  refused  to 
become  Christians,  they  paid  thiie  accustomed  visit  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  other  hcAy  places.    Signid,  on  bis 
return  home,  was  solicited      the  king  of  Denmark  to 
join  him  in  an  attadc  upon  the  inbabitanta  of 
wbo,  after  bnng  nominally  converted  to  Cbilatiani^, 
hod  rdapaed  into  idolatry,  and  pat  to  death  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries.    The  king  of  Norway  responded  to 
the  invitation,  and,  passing  into  the  Baltic,  punished  the 
revolted  pagans,  and  returned  to  bis  country  laden  with 
booty.   After  a  reign  of  twenty  •  seven  yean,  Sagaii 
<Ued  in  1180.   From  this  period  Norway  became^  fin 
more  than  a  omtniy,  a  prey  to  hnbamma  and  destruc- 
tive civil  wars.    In  the  midst  of  these  internal  commo- 
tions, cardinal  Nicholas,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
afterwards  known  as  pope  Adrian  IV,  arriv^  in  Norw^ 
as  l^ate  from  the  Romish  see.    The  chief  object  of  his 
mission  was  to  render  the  kingdom  eodesiastically  inde- 
pendent of  the  authori^  of  the  archbishop  of  Lund — sn 
ariangnBent  which  waa  eameatly  desired  by  the  Nor- 
wegian kinga.   An  aichie|daoopal  aee  was  aaounlingiy 
erected  at  Trmd^jem,  and  oidowed  with  aalhority,  not 
only  over  Norway,  but  also  over  the  Norwegian  colo- 
nies.    Rejoicing  In  their  spiritual  independence,  the 
people  readily  consented  to  pay  the  accustomed  tribute 
of  Fetor's  pence  to  Rome,  but  they  strenuously  renstetl 
the  attempt  made  by  the  pope's  locate  to  insist  iqxHi 
tbe  oelibaiy  of  the  cle^.   **  In  Toriooa  other  things," 
says  Snwte,  "  the  papid  legate  idbnned  the  mannen 
and  costoms  of  tbe  nati<Hi  during  his  stay,  so  that  there 
never  came  to  this  land  a  stranger  who  waa  more  hooi- 
ored  and  beloved  both  by  princes  and  people."  The 
Church  of  Norway  had  now  accepted  a  metropoliun  at 
the  hands  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  this  arknowledg' 
ment  of  subjection  to  the  Itomish  see  was  soon  followed 
by  other  concessions  which  seriously  compromised  tbe 
Uheitiea  of  tbe  conntiy.   Tbe  ambitioua  imlate  of  the 
see  of  Trondhjem  was  derintu  of  adopting  erety  cxpe. 
dient  to  add  to  the  infiuence  and  authority  of  the  pri- 
macy.   With  this  view  he  succeeded  in  btioging  it 
about  that  the  realm  was  hereafter  to  be  held  as  a  fief 
of  SL  Olaf,  the  superior  lord  being  represented  by  the 
archUsbope  of  Trondhjem,  whose  consent  waa  made  in- 
dispensable to  filling  the  vacant  throne.   On  tbe  de- 
mise of  the  reigning  king,  tbe  crown  was  to  be  relig- 
iously offered  to  Su  OUf.  in  tbe  cathedral  where  his 
relics  were  deposited,  by  the  iMsbopa,  abbots,  and  twelve 
chieftains  from  each  diocese,  who  were  to  nominate  the 
successor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  their  primate. 
Thus  taking  advantage  of  tbe  incessant  cuitvntionB  for 
the  sovereignty  1^  which  the  OMUtty  was  agitated  and 
disturiwd,  the  Romish  primate  aeeiaed  fur  tbe  aee  of 
Trondhjein  a  perpetual  control  over  the  fiium  choice 
of  the  Norw^ian  monareb&   The  ciown  was  now  de- 
clared an  ecclesiastical  fief,  and  the  government  almost 
converted  into  a  hierarchy.  A  young  adventurer  named 
Sverre  seized  on  the  crown  of  Norway,  and  his  title  was 
ratified  hy  tbe  sword  as  well  as  by  the  general  acquits 
cence  of  tbe  nation.    The  primate,  however,  refused  to 
perform  the  usual  oeremony  of  coronation,  and,  fearing 
tbe  royal  displeasare,  fied^to  Denmark.    Thnenoe  he 
tianaroitted  an  J^pMlittt^Miri^M^ddniMnoe  of  which 
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thi  pops  1aimd>ed  tbe  Uinndcn  of  the  Vitieu  agMMt 
Stm%  timatmag  tun  with  wteommuWlMJioo  milf 
he  intnidT  dtaiMed  (roa  his  boidle  memam  igdntt 
tbe  primate.  Tbe  soTeraign,  hiving  been  educated  for 
tbe  prieMbood,  was  well  skilted  both  in  canon  law  and 
teeltiiietical,  and  he  found  no  difficult,  therefore,  in 
•bowing,  boUi  from  Scripture  and  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cil, that  the  pope  bad  no  right  to  interfere  in  such  dis- 
paK>  between  bangs  and  their  subjects.  Anxious  for 
pestt,  however,  Sverro  applied  for  a  papal  legate  to 
peribnn  the  ceremMiy  of  Us  oonfirmation,  but  was  re- 
fined. The  king  was  indignant  at  this  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  Rome ;  and  reproaching  tbe  Roman  ambas- 
ndor  with  duplitdty,  ordered  him  Ibrthwitb  to  leave  bis 
dsmnoaa.  Aa  ■  last  resource,  tbe  enraged  mooarcb 
ansHHHd  together  the  prelates  of  (be  realm,  and  caused 
Urndftobeennmed  by  bishop  Nicholas,  who  had  been 
deeled  tbnmgh  bia  inftnaiee;  but  tbe  prooecding  was 
eaadeoaed by  pi^  Alexander  III,  who  excommunicated 
both  tbe  n^al  and  tbe  clerical  offeitder.  Deputies  were 
Kon  after  de^Mtched  to  Rome,  who  suooeeded  in  ob- 
tiiniag  a  papal  absolution  for  tbe  king;  but  on  their 
nuan  they  were  detained  in  Denmark,  where  they 
MUenly  died,  having  previously  pledged  the  papal 
ban  Is  niss  mouij  fi«  the  pi^nenl  of  titm  expenses, 
ne  important  dooameiifc  thus  found  ita  way  totn  tbe 
haadt  of  Svene,  who  read  it  pnbUcly  in  the  cathedral  of 
Tnedhjcoi,  ^k^^ing  that  the  depotiee  had  been  poison- 
ed by  his  enenuea.  The  whole  tnuisactkm  seemed  not 
I  httle  Bospieioas ;  tbe  Nonv^^n  king  was  charged  by 
ibe  pope  with  having  foiled  the  bull,  and  procured  the 
death  of  the  mcswngera ;  aad  «n  the  grmmd  of  this 
smtosatisp  the  kingdooi  was  Ud  under  an  interdict 
(q.  v.).  Buhop  Nicholas  now  abandnnod  the  king, 
vboM  csnae  be  had  ao  warmly  e^ioused,  6ed  to  tiM 
primate  in  Denmark,  and  there  raising  a  considerable 
•my,  invaded  Norway ;  but  Sverre,  aided  by  a  body  of 
troops  sent  from  En^and  by  king  John,  succeeded  in 
defciutBg  tbe  rebels.  The  king  did  not  long  survive 
tlui  victory,  but  worn  out  by  the  harassing  contests  to 
wUeb  fir  a  quarter  ei  a  eentmy  ha  hid  beat  aati|ected, 
died  about  thbtfanb 

It  had  Air  a  long  time  been  the  evidoit  tendency  of 
the  government  of  Norway  to  amume  the  form  of  a 
neeidotal  and  fendal  aristocracy.  This  tendency,  how- 
erer,  was  arrested  to  some  extent  by  the  first  princes 
of  the  boose  of  Svent^  who  asserted  the  rights  of  the 
BMWBeb  against  the  eocroachmeots  of  tbe  okrgy  and 
tbe  wiblea.  But  it  was  nore  dUBealt  to  coatend  with 
the  Bomlsh  see,  wbich  has  often  been  able  to  accom- 
pliA  more  by  secret  machinations  than  in  open  wariare. 
While  aSscring  to  renounce  the  right  with  which  the 
uchbiihop  of  Trondbjem  Itad  been  invested  of  oonOol- 
lin;  the  choice  of  the  monarch  oa  every  vacancy,  the 
pepsl  Cbarcb  induced  tbe  crown  to  confirm  tbe  spiritnal 
joisdiction  trf"  the  pidalea  with  all  tbe  eccde^aaCical  en- 
4Mraienl%  even  to  the  excluaim  of  lay  fonnden  from 
tbeff  rigfataof  pMzoiMge.  ThepielatMverealkiwedto 
aia  money,  aiKl  nwintain  a  regular  body-guard  of  one 
handled  armed  men  tar  the  archbishop^  and  forty  for 
nch  bishop.  One  concession  was  foUowed  by  another ; 
■ad  tbe  archtnshop  <rf  Trondhjem,  taking  advantage 
of  the  youth  and  inexperieDce  of  Erilc,  son  of  Magnus 
HihsBson,  wboaacended  the  throne  in  1380,  at  tbe  age 
of  tvttn,  extorted  from  him  at  bia  coronation  an  oath 
that  he  voald  render  tbe  Chnnb  udependent  of  tbe 
■talvantboriry.  Having  gained  this  pi^t,  the  artfbl 
irimste  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  by  publishing  an  edict 
tbst  inpiioed  new  floes  for  pffienoea  against  tbe  canons 
•■f  the  Church.  The  king's  advisers  refused  to  sanction 
Ibe  bold  step  taken  by  the  primate]  end  to  vindicate 
hi*  qnitoal  authority,  he  exoommnnieated  the  foyal 
aaseillon.  The  iiiiig  in  turn  banished  the  primate, 
«ho  faithwith  aet  out  for  Borne  to  lay  his  caee  befim 
'he  peps.  When  on  his  way  home  again  he  died  in 
Swtdca,  tai  ia»  sueceaaor  having  acknowledged  him- 
■df  tbe  vaMd  of  Erik,  the  eonicst  was  terminated,  and 


tbe  pretensions  of  the  clergy  redooed  within  more  rea- 
•oniritte  limita.  In  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  14th  oentuy, 
the  three  kingdoms  of  Norway,  Denmctfc,  and  Sweden 
were  united  under  one  soverdgn:  and  thia  union  of 
Calmer,  as  it  was  called,  existed  nominally  at  least  from 
1897  to  1521,  during  which  long  period  there  was  an  in- 
oeeeant  struggle  far  euperiadty  betweoi  (b»  erown  and 
tbe  olei^. 

Stformaiiom  it  CSureA  ami  iSfMa. — So  ^fi'tiw^g 
were  tbe  rq>eated  eacroacbments  of  tbe  Bomiah  hier- 
archy to  the  Norwegian  government  and  people,  that  tbe 
Reformatioa  was  gladly  welcomed  as  likehr  to  weaken 
tbe  power  and  abridge  the  pren^Uves  of  the  papists 
Many  of  the  Norwegian  jrouth  had  studied  at  Witten- 
berg  and  other  Gennan  inriverriliee^  where  they  had 
imUbed  tbe  doctrines  and  principlea  of  tbe  Refonners^ 
and  on  ttadr  retom  bmne  they  fonnd  both  mlers  and 
people  ready  to  embrace  the  Reformed  fmth.  But  what 
tended  chidly  to  facilitate  the  progreaB  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Norway  was  the  election  of  Christian  III  to  the 
throne  by  the  lay  aristocracy  of  tbe  kingdom.  As  he 
had  himself  been  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith,  his 
aocesnoD  was  violently  opposed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Trondt^em  and  tbe  other  Romish  prelates.  The  teal 
of  the  mooarcb,  however,  was  only  qnidtened  by  tbe 
opposilioa  frftbe  detgy,  and  he  lesidved  to  introduoe 
the  reformed  worship  as  tbe  religion  o(  the  state.  A 
recess  was  accordingly  passed  and  signed  more  than 
four  hundred  nobles  vrith  tbe  deputies  of  the  commons, 
providing:  "1.  That  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power 
of  the  bishops  should  be  forever  taken  away,  and  the 
adndnislndon  of  tbeir  dioceses  oonfided  to  leanied  men 
of  the  Reformed  Quth,  under  the  title  of  superintendents. 
2.  That  the  castles,  manoie,  and  other  luide  belonging 
to  tbe  prelates  and  monasteries  should  be  annexed  to 
the  crown.  8.  That  their  religious  houses  should  be  re- 
formed ;  tbe  regular  clergy  who  might  not  cbooee  to  be 
secularised  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  respective 
clnisteTB,  upon  condition  that  tbey  should  hear  the  Word 
of  God,  lead  edifying  lives,  and  that  tb«r  surplus  rev- 
ouMS  should  he  demited  to  the  support  of  hospitals  and 
other  deeroosynary  establisbmcntik  4.  That  tbe  rights 
of  lay  pbtnnage  should  be  preeerred ;  the  clergy  to  ex- 
act from  the  peasants  only  tbeir  regular  lithe^  one  third 
of  which  should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  tbe 
curate,  one  third  to  the  proprietor  of  the  church,  and 
tbe  remainder  to  the  king,  for  the  use  of  the  university 
and  scbods  of  learning."  Tbe  king  consulted  Lutiwr 
upon  tbe  manner  of  carrying  this  reeeaa  into  effect,  and 
by  his  advioe,  instead  of  secularising  the  Church  pro]^ 
erty,  he  reserved  a  certain  portion  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  worship,  and  the  purposes  of  education 
and  charity ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  Unds 
nlHmately  came  into  the  possession  of  the  notulity  by 
successive  grants  from  the  crown.  Thus  fell  tbe  Romish 
hierarchy  in  Denmark  and  Norway ;  and  its  destnictioQ 
marked  the  epoch  ei  the  complete  triomph  of  tbe  lay 
aristocracy  over  tbe  other  orders  of  the  atate,  which 
they  emitinued  to  enjoy  until  tbe  revidntion  of  1660. 

The  cause  of  the  Reformation  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion in  Norway.  From  ita  first  introduction  it  contin- 
ued to  hold  its  ground,  and  to  diffuse  itadf  among  all 
classes  of  the  people  with  the  most  gratifying  rapMiqr. 
The  Church  became  strictly  Lutheran,  and,  though  nom- 
inally episo^fial,  tbe  bishops  were  vested  only  with  tbe 
power  of  soperintendenta.  Matters  went  on  smoothly 
without  any  peculiar  occurrence  to  disturb  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  the  Church  was  much  quickened,  B[»ritually, 
through  the  efforts  of  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge  (q.v.), 
a  remarkable  person,  who  baa  earned  for  himself  the 
hwMHable  appellation  of  the  Norw^^tan  Reformer. 
Hauge  was  not  a  dissbnter  from  the  established  Luther- 
an Church  of  Norway.  Neither  in  bis  preaching  nor 
his  writings  did  he  teach  any  difference  of  doctrine. 
He  enforrad  purer  views  of  Christian  moralitv,  while 
he  taught  at  the  same  tim*Aedortrieg^th^ 
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He  called  for  no  change  of  opinion  or  of  MUbliabed 
Uittt,  bat  Tor  better  liree  and  more  Christian  practice 
among  both  cletgr  and  laity.  And  he  taught  Mfy  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  casting  oat  the  fables  and 
wicked  iaiaginiDgB  of  men— lifting  up  hia  voice  against 
the  Goldnee^  the  sellisbnen,  the  worldliness,  and  the 
soeptidsm  of  the  cle^ — lot  evm  into  Norway  neoU 
ogy  had  made  its  way,  though  it  has  never  bad  sacb  a 
hold  upon  the  whole  Church  as  ia  the  lister  eonnUy, 
Denmwk.  His  foUowen  called  tbetnselrca  Kobe— 
■^awakeoedi"  and  cst«eiMd  tbeoiaelrea  membera  of  the 
congregation  of  aainta.  Bat  they  never  called  tfaem- 
eelvea  nor  were  esteemed  disaenters;  they  professed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church — from  the  sinful  lumbers  and 
negligence  of  which  Ihey  had  oome  out  and  separated 
thonaelvea.  They  met,  it  is  true,  to  hear  their  bvorite 
preacher,  and  occasionally  by  themselves  for  religious 
purposes  in  the  open  or  in  private  dwellings,  but 
tbey  did  not  on  that  account  withdraw  themselves  from 
the*  communion  of  the  Church.  They  weie,  and  are, 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  Methodists,  such  as  tbe  llethodists 
were  before  they  constituted  themselves  a  separate 
body,  with  separate  places  of  worship.  At  the  same 
tine  it  is  probable  that,  bad  circnnistances  been  bvoi^ 
able,  they  migbt  have  beeooM  a  regular  dissenting 
body.  Had  &e  laws  and  drcumstanoes  of  Norway 
been  snch  as  those  of  England  and  Scotland  when  Wes- 
ley and  Enkine  laid  the  foundation  of  the  two  leading 
sects  in  those  countries,  the  ffaugeanen — for  by  this 
name  they  are  generally  distinguished  in  Norway — 
had  probably  long  ago  separated  from  the  Church. 
But  the  law  forbade  the  establishment  of  conventicles, 
and,  if  it  bad  not,  the  Norwegians  an  too  poor  to  sup- 
port any  dissenting  dergy.  So  long  as  they  Btin|jy 
made  pnftasion  of  s|nritnal  quickening,  they  were  tol- 
erated  and  even  kindly  considered  by  the  S<»ndinavian 
governments.  But  the  more  nnedncated  and  the  less 
refined  of  the  Haugeans  became  after  a  time  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace.  Thus  among  their  more  extraor- 
dinary proceedings  were  the  methods  they  adopted 
for  (Mving  out  the  devil,  the  lesnlta  of  which  were 
oocariooally  maiming  and  death.  Such  onUagee,  of 
course,  could  not  be  permitted ;  the  oonservation  of  the 
public  peace  and  of  the  lives  of  the  people  called  for 
government  interference.  Inquiries  were  instituted, 
and  Hauge  was  arrested  in  October,  1804.  The  affair 
was  ddegated  to  an  especial  commission  in  Christiania. 
Tbe  reformer  could  not  be  accused  of  being  directly  ao- 
oessory  to  the  outrages  of  hisfoUowera;  but  the  preju- 
dice was  Strang  against  him,  and  he  was  arraigned  upon 
two  ebarges:  flrat,  for  holding  assemblies  for  divine 
worship  without  lawful  appointment;  and,  second,  for 
teaching  error,  and  cotitempt  of  the  esublished  instruc- 
tors. Nine  years  had  elapsed  unce  he  began  his  career, 
during  which  he  had  Buffered  much,  and  undergone 
much  pereecutkm.  The  matter  was  now  taken  into 
court,  and,  after  a  trial  prolonged  for  ten  years,  he  was 
flfst  condenmed  to  hard  labor  in  tbe  fonresae*  for  two 
years,  and  to  pay  all  the  expenses;  but  the  sentence 
was  afterwards  commuted  in  the  supreme  court  to  a 
fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  tbe  expenses  of  the  trial 
In  1816,  Anally,  this  sentence  also  was  commuted,  and 
with  this  decision  ended  the  public  life  of  Hsuge.  All 
persecution  ceased,  and  his  mind  became  calmer ;  his 
CMitinual  anxiety,  his  itinetanries,  and  his  preachings 
ceased.  He  lived  peaceably,  was  {nous,  and  leapactcd 
all — a  man  of  bhuneless  lift  and  unimpeaeh^le  in- 
tegrity. Though  he  no  longer  went  about  preaching, 
he  still  kept  up  a  close  communication  with  his  follow- 
ers; and  he  probably  did  as  much  real  good  during  his 
retirement  as  during  the  years  of  his  more  active  life. 
He  confirmed  by  advice  and  example  the  tessons  he 
had  formeriy  taught;  and  tbe  great  moral  influence 
which  his  strenuous  preaching  exercised  upon  the  cler- 
gy did  not  cease  even  with  his  death.  He  lived  nearly 
twenty  yesrs  after  the  period  of  his  trial,  and  died  as  late 
as  March  29, 1824.  The  elfoct  at  his  labors  as  a  Chris- 


tian reformer  is  still  felt  in  Norway.  Tlie  Hangeaoen 
are  found  in  *ery  part  of  the  country,  and  fosm  a  btdy 
of  men  held  fl  high  eateen  for  thdr  peaceable  ^qxai- 
tions  and  tbdr  pious  Uvea.  Remaining  still  in  eonaim- 
nion  with  the  Church,  the  influence  their  exan^  ii 
extensively  felt,  and  the  effect  upon  tbe  reUgiousehar- 
acter  of  tbe  people  at  large  is  everywhere  at^nowlsdged 
to  be  of  a  most  beneficial  description. 

Tbe  pcditical  cMincotion  which,  ever  unce  the  aata 
of  Calmar,  had  aubdsted  between  Norway  and  Denmark, 
was  brought  to  a  doae  in  1814,  Beniadotte,  kieg  nt 
Swedoi,  having  leoeived  Norway  in  compeosation  foe 
the  loss  of  Finland.  Norway  was  united  with  Sweden 
on  the  understanding  that  it  should  retain  the  newly 
promulgated  eonstitutiwi,  and  enjoy  full  liber^  and  in- 
dependence within  its  own  boundaries.  These  con- 
ditions were  agreed  to  and  strictly  maintmned;  a  few 
unin^MTtant  altoalions  in  the  constituUop,  necessitiKd 
the  altered  condidona  of  the  new  anloii,  b«ng  tbe 
only  changes  introduced  in  tbe  machinery  of  gorem- 
ment.  Charles  XIII  was  declared  joint  king  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  in  1818.  Since  the  union,  Norway  bsa 
flrmly  reristed  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Swed- 
ish monarcbs  to  infringe ,  upon  tbe  oonstitutiotial  pre- 
rogatives ot  (he  naUon ;  aiid  during  the  reign  of  tha 
first  of  tbe  Beroadotte  djmasty,  tbe  idatiooa  between 
him  and  his  Norwegian  subjects  wen  marked  by  jcaU 
ousy  and  distrust  on  both  sides.  &nce  the  aocewinn 
of  Bemadotte'a  son,  Oscar  I,  in  1844,  pofect  haimoay 
and  good-will  have  existed,  and  Norway  baa  continued 
to  make  rapid  progress  towards  a  state  of  political  se- 
curity and  material  prosperity  far  greater  than  it  ever 
enjoyed  under  the  Danish  dominion.  Tbe  Norwegisns 
bave  in  thia  tmion  with  Sweden  regained  the  free  con- 
stitution of  whiefa  Denmarit  had  deprived  thena. 

The  religimi  of  the  cotuitry  u  Efriscopal  Lutheran. 
Until  lately  no  places  of  worship  of  other  denominationi 
were  permitted  to  exist.  But  in  the  Parliament  of  ]84o 
an  act  of  general  toleration  was  pasMd,  which  gave  Jt- 
ligious  liberty  to  all  Christiana.  No  Mormons,  how- 
ever, were  then  allowed  to  reside  in  the  country-,  lliey 
must  emigrate  to  some  more  tolerant  country,  as  tbs 
United  States,  Knee  the  separstion  of  Norway  frnm 
Denmark  and  its  annexation  to  Sweden,  the  Norwegian 
Church  is  subject  to  the  constitution  of  the  Dani»h 
Lutheran  Church,  as  settled  by  Christian  V  in 
and  also  to  the  Danish  ritual,  as  laid  down  in  1685. 
But  efforts  have  been  put  forth  from  time  to  time  lo 
bave  some  alterations  brought  about.  As  recently  ss 
1857  there  ma  a  prupoaal  made  in  tbe  Storthii^  fur 
the  establishment  of  a  parish  coni>cil.  consisting  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  parish  and  a  certain  number  of  lay- 
men chosen  from  the  communicants  or  memben  of  the 
Church.  The  ecclesiastical  bcdd  on  tbe  civil  relationi 
of  Norway  seems  almost  incredible  to  outsiders.  Evo?  - 
thing  is  conditioned  in  the  state  by  one's  relation  to 
the  Sute  Church.  Indeed,  it  draoat  deSea  cor  eredn- 
lity  when  we  are  tdd  that  such  lawa  as  the  fWowisg 
still  stand  on  the  Norwegian  statute  books,  and,  what 
is  worse  still,  are  rigidly  enforced.  It  ia  enacted  that 
no  one  can  fill  a  civil  office  who  is  not  a  member  of  Uie 
Lutheran  Church,  and  has  paruken  of  the  eommunion 
in  it ;  that  any  one  thus  holding  office  immediately  loses 
it  on  uniting  with  any  other  than  the  lAthenn  Church ; 
that  every  dtizen  must  be  conflnned  between  tbe  ages 
of  fourteen  and  nineteen;  that  within  one  wedc  of  his 
confirmation  be  must  paruke  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ac- 
cording to  the  Lutheran  form;  that  if  one  fall  in  this 
until  nineteen  years  old  be  is  imprisoned;  and  that 
marriages  are  only  r^rded  as  fully  legitimate  when 
performed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  people,  however,  have  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in 
1878  an  immense  masa  meeting  was  hdd  in  Chriadaina, 
the  capitd  of  Norway,  whwe  leaolntiDna  were  adopted 
in  favor  of  the  reped  of  all  the  oppressive  rdigiona  lawa. 
And  it  was  a  meeting  that  had  natlond  force  and  im- 
portance. Its  ^9^n|^^*<t9^Mgl'»*ilwl7  e»w«* 
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dfkptfi  fmn  wU  parts  of  the  ooantry,  and  while  the 
grtntmUmBKmrnttom  the  iiumm%  the  decinoiM  wet* 
irgudedHofiiicalciilablebeiriiigoatbe  nitomlift  of 
tbt  natiBiL  The  Hag  attended  the  aewoofl,  and  lUteu- 
cd  Toy  tarnetly  to  the  prooeedtnga.  The  delegates 
dedaied  that  the  membera  of  a  Church  have  a  full  right 
tt  expnai  theii  opinionfl;  that  they  should  enjt^  pec^ 
feetlibertjofeoiMCwnoe;  tbatia  caae  of  iMang  wrong- 
ed, ther  bare  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  «lnl  authmri- 
tics;  ad  that  if  their  ai^eal  doaa  not  meet  irith  fhvor, 
tb^haittthe  right  to  orgairisa  themselTce  into  an  in- 
it^atSiat  Chordi.  Then  ia  every  pmpeot  that  this 
will  have  the  final  efEect  of  changing  the 
old  laws  erf"  Nwway,  and,  among  other  beneflle  resulting 
tberefiom,  of  removing  the  barriere  that  have  been  set 
up  pefHtentty  against  niiasiolu  from  non-Seandinarian 
or  Boe-Lotbenii  churches.  Two  mianmia  are  sop  ported 
IB  Ksfway  by  American  ftMcBUnta,  but  they  aie  nore 
«r  Im  watched  by  the  SwcdUiaiUhoritiei.  The  Bap- 
liA  hire  been  meaauiably  suoeesiAil;  the  Hethodiets 
arc  iifMng  in  □  ambers,  and  acqviring  much  prop- 
tm.  Their  beadqoarters  are  at  Chriatiania,  under  the 
aiperinteodence  of  a  legulariy  appointed  pastor. 

Ai  the  eodesiasUeal  organization  baa  hitherto  exiat- 
cd,  the  whole  maoageownt  of  eodesiaaiieal  matteis  has 
bdomted  Id  the  government,  and,  in  oertun  caaes,  to 
tbe  biibop  or  to  the  probat  (q.  v.).  The  pmpoeed  alters 
uioM  win  in  all  praiMlHlity  yet  beoome  the  taw  of  the 
lud,  tboa  admitting  tbe  lay  element  into  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Chnreh,  and  give  general  and  broad  idigious 
libeitr.  Tbe  decdoo  of  clergymen,  under  tbe  present 
regime,  i«  rested,  in  the  first  inatance,  in  tbe  ecdenas- 
tieai  miniater  of  state,  who,  with  the  advice  of  the  biab- 
op.  Mkctt  thme  onAdates,  ftom  whom  the  Ung  ap- 
pMBti  one  to  the  nwant  parish.  A  Uahop  ia  dected 
\n  ^  probata  in  the  vaoanfc  Ushopri^  and  the  choice 
made  mint  receive  the  royal  aanetimk  The  dei^  oon- 
asu  of  three  orders — biabopa,  probata,  and  priests — dif- 
(aiag  from  each  other  not  in  rank,  bat  in  official  dnty. 
The  priest  is  required  to  preach,  to  administer  the  sao- 
laaNBt^  to  diqioDse  cenflnmtlon,  and  to  preride  at  the 
boani  which  in  evety  pariah  managea  tbe  poor-fond. 
The  pnbat,  who  ia  also  a  priest  or  deiss^man  of  a  per- 
idt,  i*  boinid,  in  addition  to  tbe  discharge  of  hia  ordi- 
WKT  deiical  dntiea,  to  make  an  annual  visitation  of  the 
diflbent  parishes  within  hn  circuit,  to  examine  the 
tbtktnn  in  the  different  sd)0(ri8,and  alao  the  candidates 
ht  eonfinnation,  to  inspect  the  Church  record*,  and  all 
tlw  eodenaitical  affiuis  of  the  pariah.  Of  dl  these 
tbiags  tbe  pnbat  nuat  lender  a  legidar  lepoit  every 
Fc*r  to  the  bishop.  The  Uabops,  of  whom  there  are 
in  Karw»',  are  required  to  rimt  tbeir  ludtoprics 
witliUieiitawat  regolari^;  but  from  the  la^  number 
of  parishes  under  tbe  superintendence  of  each  bishop, 
ht  cao  only  visit  the  whole  in  the  conne  of  three  years. 
M  tbe  tnritatioa  of  tbe  biahop,  all  the  children  attend- 
ing Mhotl  amemble  in  the  ehnnh  to  be  examined,  akmg 
eiih  the  candidatea  for  cotiflrmstloo,  and  thoae  young 
people  who  have  bean  confirmed  rince  tbe  last  vUiu- 
tWL  The  ceremony  of  oonflrmation  is  performed  in 
tbe  Nonr^ian  Church  by  the  miniater  of  the  parish 
Mtt  ec  twice  a  year.  The  ordinatton  of  a  dergyman 
Moi^  exdusivdy  to  the  biahop,  but  it  is  not  con- 
Kteral  aa  eommanicatiBg  any  special  gifts  or  graces. 
The  inJaclion  of  tbe  priest  or  dei^yman  ia  performed 
brAcimbat.  Smdentsoftbadagy,  after  attending  a 
•ainnity  Ibr  ■  oextain  tfane,  are  aUcnred  to  preadi,  al- 
thMgh  tliey  maj  not  have  completed  thdr  stndieb 

ThB  directory  for  tbe  public  wotsfaip  of  Ood  in  the 
Iwveipmi  Chorch  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kirke-Bitml 
cf  ISBK,  with  its  appendix,  tbe  A  Uabog  of  1686.  The 
olti  there  given  are  baaed  npon  the  bodt  of  litorcy 
{OHmnta),  wbieh  ww  oompilad  tgr  n  oonnit- 
ia  the  year  lABT*  and  levisad  by  Lntber  himaelf. 
Tha^  it  has  not,  in  its  present  shape,  the  aame  ful- 
ni  ead  oompleteoess  it  bad  originally,  etill  the  chief 
aatffialB  and  the  finaoM  sod  ccder  of  tbe  Norwegian 
TIL-N 


liturgy  very  mneh  resemble  thoae  of  the  DeuUAe  Mem 
of  16M|  that  handpbook  of  litnigy  in  wbidi  Lather,  not 
aariafied  with  his  own  foraier  diiectiona  in  the  Forimda 
MiuS  of  163S,  laid  down  the  principles  of  an  evangel- 
ical service  for  the  guidance  of  such  congregations  as 
acknowledged  him  as  their  leader  into  tbe  truth  of  the 
Bdy  Scriptures.  The  sermon  ke^  its  place  as  tbe 
centrd  part  of  public  worshipy  and  eoostitulcs,  together 
with  the  kasons  from  Scripture,  hymna  and  piayen,  the 
chief  part  of  it,  while  tbe  oommunioa  ia  tlie  bigheet. 
The  liturgy  arranges  tbe  ssrvioe  in  three  parts.  In  tbe 
first,  the  opening  part  of  it,  the  congr^ation  turn  to 
God  in  prayers  and  songa,  confeanng  themselves  to  be 
ainners,  but  expreseing  st  the  same  time  their  penitent 
hope  that  God.  for  Christ's  sake,  will  viut  them,  and 
satisfy  their  spiritual  hunger.  In  the  second  part,  the 
main  body  of  the  service,  tbe  worshippers  receive  the 
gifts  vt  the  Hofy  ^Hrit  tbroogh  the  Wwd  of  Ood  and 
tbe  sacraments.  To  this  part  belong  the  lesaons  of 
"  tbe  epistle"  and  "  tbe  goepd,"  the  aermoo,  and  tbe 
ministration  of  the  sacrsinents,  when  there  an  persons 
to  be  baptised  or  oommunicanls — all  interwoven  with 
hymns  abort  pnycn.  In  the  cmeluding  part,  the 
congregation  give  thanks  throu^  prayers  and  pnuse 
to  tbe  Moet  High  for  bis  tdesdngi^  imptore  his  gcace^ 
that  they  may  retain  what  he  baa  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  show  it  forth  in  fhiita  of  grace,  and  fina%  they  re- 
ceive the  benediction,  Tbe  Qtnrch  of  Norway  admio- 
isters  tbe  Lord's  Supper  as  often  aa  it  is  asked  for.  The 
form  laigdy  resembles  that  of  the  Romish  Church,  and, 
Xhough  in  both  kinds,  the  wafer  is  still  used  instead  of 
bread.  But  as  sn  ecclesisstical  body,  it  has  repwliated 
tbe  popish  doctrine  of  traasubstantiation,  with  iu  oon- 
eequenoea— adontioo  of  tbe  dementa,  and  the  idea  of 
sn  stoning  aaerifioe,  prepared  and  oflbred  op  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  To  be  sure,  it  baa  been  aaid  that  it  is 
difficult  (or  any  but  a  hdr-^)litter  to  perceive  the  dif- 
ference between  tbe  Lutheran  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  of  "the  real  presence;"  but  tbe  reason  for  this 
difficulty  might  be  found,  not  so  much  in  the  matter 
itself,  as  in  tbe  want  of  inveattgatton  on  the  side  of 
tbe  observer.  Hany  appear  to  think  that  the  right 
name  for  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  "  the  real  presence" 
would  be  consubetsntistion,  as  ifit  taught  a  commixture 
of  the  substances.  Tbe  truth  is,  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  never  tried  to  explain  tbe  mysterious  union, 
in  which  it  believes,  between  Christ's  body  and  blood 
and  tbe  visible  elements  of  tbe  holy  supper.  It  confines 
itsdf  to  repudiating  oonaubstantiation  (see  Sehmid, 
matit  d.  Bv.  Lmth.  KirdU  Hm},  p.  489, 44^  691)  as  wdl 
as  tiansubttantiatinn,  and  all  other  aneb  pa^iabte  devia- 
tions ftom  the  truth,  invdving  more  or  less  tbe  idea  of 
a  physical,  local,  and  drenmseriptive  manner  of  presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  tbe  eucbarist,  as  futile 
endeavors  to  define  the  incomprehennble.  The  Church 
of  Norvray,  neverthdesa,  unlike  other  Protestant  bodies, 
combines  with  the  holy  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
tbe  practice  of  confession,  and  oonseqnently  abtolutim. 
This  most  not  be  understood,  however,  to  b^  juiy  com- 
parison to  tbe  "auricular  oonfeedon"  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  which  an  enumeration  of  ains  is  enjoined  aa 
necessary,  and  which  is  a  corollary  of  priestly  usurpation 
of  power  as  judge  of  tbe  oonsdenoe;  and  thus  tbe  Nor* 
wcgian  miniatry  repudiates,  of  course,  every  tbonghtof 
such  confession  before  tbe  minister  being  the  ordinary, 
not  to  speak  of  the  only  wiQr  of  obtdning  from  God  the 
lemiadoa  of  sins.  The  confession  in  thU  greatly  puri- 
fied—  though  it  must  be  confessed  still  objectionable, 
because  misleading — form  was  retsined  in  tbe  Lutheran 
Cbttrch,  originally  as  a  secret  and  individud  but  volun- 
lory  confession  for  tbe  aid  of  trouUed  and  oppressed  con- 
scienoea.  Afterwards  it  was  enjoined  npon  all  aa  a 
necessary  oondition  for  hdng  a^itted  to  die  Lord's 
Supper,  in  order  that  the  minister  might  ascerUin  if 
the  person  applying  for  admittance  to  the  communion 
really  was  in  a  state  of  penitence,  and  had  aufflcient 
knowledge  of  ti>e  dam«rta  ^j^^t^^i^ifygfC^ 
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partaking  of  it.  The  power  to  iriMolr*  b  not  eonrider^ 

ed,  moreover,  to  belong  to  the  dergyoiaa  as  an  indi- 
vidual, but  to  be  Tcat«d  in  the  Church,  in  whose  name 
the  furgivenen  of  rin  ia  prononnoed,  Abaotution,  then, 
according  to  this  view,  is  not  a  power  given  to  the 
clergy,  but  to  tbe  Church  or  body  of  believen  which  is 
represented  by  the  clergy.  Before  tbe  act  of  abBoluUoo 
a  aennoa  is  preached,  the  object  of  wbiob  ia  to  ptevent 
any  other  than  true  penitents  from  applying  for  absolu- 
tion. The  rite  itself  is  thus  performed.  The  peoitenta 
kneel  before  the  altar,  and  the  clergyman,  laying  his 
hands  on  their  heads,  otters  these  words,  "  I  promise 
you  the  precious  forgiveness  of  all  your  sins,  in  tbe 
name  of  Uod  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  tbe 
Holy  Ghost."  Having  received  the  absolutiaQ,  the 
poittenta  retin  to  tbor  seata,  and  a  bymn  is  sung,  at 
the  dose  of  which  the  elasyinan  chants  the  words  of 
tbe  institation  of  the  B<4y  Supper,  tbe  ooagregatioo 
again  kneeUng  befim  the  altar,  ud  then  the  dmanta 
are  distributed. 

With  reUtion  to  schools,  Norway  has  a  very  credita- 
ble history.  Piovidoo  is  made  for  tbe  instruction  of 
all  cbuaes  of  the  people.  Whenrct  thirty  chikliCB  can 
be  found  in  a  w^hborhood,  a  common-eelKKd  ia  to  be 
esublished  in  a  regular  school-house ;  and  to  provide 
fur  remote  and  thinly  settled  districts,  "ambolalory 
schools"  have  been  estaUished  by  law,  whose  teachers 
travel  from  one  farm  to  another,  giving  instrucdon  to 
tbe  ciiildren  of  each  in  torn,  and  Uving  with  the  peas- 
ants. TheresnltisthatitisaliBoetimpoasihletodnda 
yoong  Norw^tan  who  cannot  at  leaat  read  and  write. 
One  reaaon  imdoubtedly  for  the  general  fundamental 
education  there  is  the  ^rateoi  €f  compulsory  attendance 
on  school  Every  child  is  required  law  to  be  in 
the  school  from  seveu  or  eight  years  of  age  to  the 
time  of  confirmation,  which  is  usually  in  the  fifteenth 
year — parents  or  guanlians  of  such  children  as  may  ab- 
sent themselves  being  subject  to  a  fine.  In  the  veiy 
lowest  of  these  scbods  insbvction  is  given  in  read- 
ing, knowledge  of  the  Christian  nligion,  aelectioiu  re- 
lating to  histoiy,  geogr^>hy,  and  knowledge  of  nature, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  dnging.  The  hiw  declares  that 
all  common-schools  shall  maintain  a  Chrisdan  charac- 
ter, and  religious  instructim  be  conudered  of  primary 
importance.  Tbe  school  u  always  opened  and  closed 
with  prayer  or  singing^  or  both.  Of  course  there  are 
many  grades  of  schools  above  the  common;  as  tbe  pub- 
lic schools,  tbe  high  schools,  the  normal,  l^tin,  high 
civic  schools,  and  the  like.  In  these  higher  schools  pub- 
lic opinion  has  demanded— and  it  has  been  sanctioned 
by  recent  law — a  reduction  in  the  attention  paid  to  the 
study  of  the  clasncs,  and  a  pmportionate  increase  in  the 
study  of  modem  lai^uages  and  natural  science — a  part 
of  the  great  movement  that  is  reaching  all  Unds.  The 
old  Norae  tragne  and  tbe  Eni^isb  are  both  made  oblig- 
atory hraoohes  of  lUi^.  The  schotris  of  Norway  cul- 
minate in  the  national  univerrity  at  Christiania.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  claimed  that  the  inner  life  of  the  Church 
of  Norway  has  been  not  a  little  affected  by  the  founding 
of  the  univenily  at  Christiania  in  1611,  and  tbe  sepa- 
ration of  the  country  from  Denmark  in  1814.  Previ- 
ously tbe  clergy  were  unifbnnly  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  where  German  rationalism  pre- 
vailed to  a  melancholy  extent.  Danes  were  frequently 
appnnted  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  parishes  to  tbe  great 
annoyance  of  the  people,  wh«  were  most  unwilling  to 
recttve  their  ministrauons,  fiitc  from  tbe  time  that 
the  Norw^ian  students  of  tbeeiagy  bad  the  privily 
of  attending  their  own  natisBal  uiuvenity  a  new  life 
seeoMd  to  be  infiiaed  into  them,  and  from  that  sam  may 
be  dated  the  dawn  of  a  true  spiritual  Ugbt  in  tbe  Church 
of  Norway.  Two  excellent  men,  Herrieb  and  Stmersen, 
disciples  of  the  celebrated  Danish  theologian  Grundt- 
vig,  exerused  a  very  favorable  influence  over  the  theo- 
lo^cal  students.  Hauge  also,  both  by  his  sermons  and 
Ms  printed  treatises,  bad  dmie  much  to  revive  true  re- 
ligiaa  anvng  the  people;  and  the  Haugeanere,  bebg 


aDowfld  perfbetfteedoaof  wordUpiharc  qnead  U»eti^ 
selves  over  a  great  part  of  the  eountiy,  and  are  recog- 
nised, wherever  they  are  found,  as  a  quiet,  indTeonvt^ 
|uous  people.    It  is  an  impottant  feature  in  tbe  Norwe- 
gian Church  at  the  present  tiow  that  a  large  number 
both  the  clergy  and  laity  are  diacifdea  of  tbe  Danish 
theoli^iu)  Orundti^  mad  benoe  norim  tlw  name  ot 
Grundtvigitaia.  Not  that  tb^  are  diaeeBteii  tmm  the 
Lutheran  Church,  but  tbey  entertain  peenUnr  cfuniona 
<Ki  several  points  of  doctrine,  somewhat  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Higb-Cbnrchmen  in  tbe  Chtircb  of  Eng^ 
land,    Tbey  htdd,  for  example,  that  the  act  of  osdinsr 
tiutt  conveys  peculiar  g^fla  and  graces,  and  hence  main- 
tain extreme  viewa  as  to  tbe  aacredness  of  the  ete^ 
as  diatingubbed  fhan  the  laiqr.  Tbey  bold  high  ofan- 
ions  as  to  tlie  value  ef  tzadbiol^  and  attach  a  very  great ' 
importance  to  the  ApoitW  Greed,  which  tbey  r^«rd  aa  | 
inspired.   With  respect  to  many  portions  of  Scripture, 
they  are  doubtful  as  to  their  inspiration ;  but  tbey  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  ins|nration  of  tbe  Creed,  and  that  it 
contains  enough  for  our  salvation,    Acouitlingly  tbey 
are  accustomed  to  address  to  the  people  such  words  aa 
theae;  "Believe  in  the  wwds  in  wUdi  yoa  ai*  hu^ 
tiled;  If  yon  do  your  soul  b  Hved."   Tbay  coMader 
the  ffible  a  ussftd,  and  even  a  nocsaeary  b«M)k  for  tbe 
clergy,  but  a  dangerooa  book  for  laymen.    They  hold  a 
very  singular  opinion  as  to  the  importanoe  at "  the  liv- 
ing words,"  and  maintain  that  tbe  Word  prvached  baa 
quite  a  diOnent  effect  ftom  the  Word  read.  Tbey  evoi 
go  so  fer  aa  to  dedaie  that  faith  cannot  poesiUy  com«  by 
reading,  and  anwt  oome  by  hearings  r^erriog  in  proof 
of  their  statement  to  Bom.  x,  It.   £ven  in  tbe  sdMob 
which  happen  to  be  in  charge  of  Gnindtvigians  we  find 
this  principle  carried  into  operation,  everything  being 
uugbt  by  the  living  Toioe  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  not 
by  a  written  book.  Gmndtvtg,  the  founder  of  tbb  ciass 
of  theologians,  who  died  Se^  2, 1872,  lacking  but  a 
few  days  of  ninety  years,  was  bbht^  and  reaided  at  Co- 
penhagen. He  was  the  head  of  a  large  bo^  of  diad- 
ples,  not  Mily  in  Norw^,  but  to  ai  at^  greater  extent 
in  Denmaric   Uany  of  the  most  learned  cleigymea  in 
both  countries  really  belong  to  this  school. 

Tbe  Church  esuUisbment  comprises,  aocrading  to 
Thaarup,  six  bubops,  tbe  <ddest  of  whom  b  prinnte,  80 
probsla,  and  about  440  pastors  of  churches  and  dwpels. 
There  are  440  prestegilds  or  parbhee,  many  of  thea  of 
large  extent,  contuning  firom  6000  to  10,000  inhabitants, 
and  raqiuring  four  or  five  separate  churches  or  cdiape>l& 
The  iuconKS  of  tbe  bishops  may  be  reckoned  about  ^OOO^ 
andoftheruralclergyfrom«800toei600.  Tbe  aoarcea 
from  which  these  are  derived  are  a  small  assesameoc  of 
grain  in  lieu  of  tithe  from  each  bnn,  Eastcc  and  Christ- 
mas offerings,  and  dues  for  mairi^^  christenings,  and 
funerals,  wbidt  are  pretty  high.  Then  aie  ftar  prices, 
aa  in  Scotland,  by  wliieh  payaaenu  in  grain  nu^  be 
converted  into  mon^.  In  evoy  ptealegild  there  are 
several  farsos,  besides  the  glebe,  which  belong  to  the 
living,  and  are  let  for  a  share  of  the  produce^  or  at  a 
small  yearly  rent,  and  a  fine  at  each  renewaL  One  of 
these  b  appropriated  to  the  minister's  widow,  aa  a  kind 
of  life  annuity.  The  Nww^an  clergy  are  a  welMn- 
fnrmed  body  of  men,  pomesdng  moBb  inflnenee  oni 
their  flocks,  and  consdendooB  in  the  discharge  of  tbeii 
duties.  According  to  tbe  census  of  1866,  the  population 
was  composed  of  1,696,661  Lutherans,  S662  sectarians, 
1088  Uormona,  S16  Roman  Catholioi,  16  Greek  Catho- 
lics, and  26  Jews,  Tbe  Romanists  and  Jews  have  only 
in  very  recent  tines  secured  permission  to  settle  in  Nor- 
way. See  Thorbk,  ilittoria  renai  Narvogieantm  (Co- 
penh.  1711);  Schiining,  Norgu  Rigta  Hittorie  (Soroe, 
1771);  Munch,  Dtt  Ifonie  Fote»  Biitone,  voL  i-vi 
(Christ.  1862-6&);  Blom,  Dot  Kdmgniek  Nonpegai 
(Leips,  1848,  2  vob.  8vo);  Bowde,  Norwagt  ate  iVc^ife, 
Prvdncti,  and  ImtitudoM  (Lond,  1867,  8vo> ;  Huratt 
Hagenbach,  Ch.  Hid.  Vitk  and  IttA  Ctnttuiea  (se«  In- 
dex in  vol.  ii) ;  Madear,  Hilt,  nf  Ckrittiait  MiMtioiu  ta 

tM€Mid.Age»;  Brit, and  Fm-,£v.SfB.f)ct.  1608, mum. 
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irbkfa  ihoiild  be  ra*d  with  correction»  in  April,  1869,  p. 
jSMM;  and  the  exeeUent  aniclea  by  the  Kev.  Gideon 
Dnp«  in  tbe  MetModitt  (N.  Y.  Aug.  1872).   (J.  H.  W.) 

Vondf  Jdhdja  Sauuioh  di,  bm-Airukam,  k 
levMd  Ittliin  nblri,  wm  born  in  Mutu  aboat  1560, 
Hid  dtrired  hit  fkmily  lutme  ["^m  ^)  from  tbe  fact 
thit  bii  parents  resided  in  Noni,  or  Korica,  a  amaU 
town  in  the  district  of  Spoleto,  He  studied  under  Sals' 
nd  Cues,  and,  through  his  great  piety  and  pmround 
luinisg,  waa  elected  to  tbe  co-rabbinate,  firat  with  Lu- 
EuK)  3bakxD  Cases,  who  died  in  1630,  then  with  Eliezcr 
Cues,  and  from  1604  up  to  tbe  time  of  bia  death,  whicli 
oceiRied  after  1626,  was  co-rabbi  with  Jacob  Chajim 
Cues.  Aa  eariy  u  1588  Noizi  waa  bvoraUy  knowu 
uooQg  hii  Utenuy  oo-religioniata  by  bis  work  on  tbe 
Jariqnideiios  at  the  Htkmn  (nn3189ni  ni9MtD)i 
whiA  was  pnblialMd  it  Hvtna  in  1507.  Tbe  work, 
lunrsTcr,  to  wludi  Im  eonsecsmted  all  bia  life  was  tbe 
Hody  and  expaqration  of  the  text  of  tbe  Kble,  aixl 
with  this  design  he  undertook  sereral  long  rojrages  l<' 
cullect  ancient  MSS,  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the 
Huonh.  The  results  of  his  patient  reaearches,  an-iL 
wbieli  iouDonalized  his  name,  are  embodied  in  a  critical 
mdMameticooaunartiiyoa  the  entire  Hebrew  Scr^>tp 
DroL  To  render  tub  critical  labors  aa  complete  u  poasi- 
ble,  anil  to  edit  the  Hebrew  text  in  as  perfect  a  condition 
IS  tboRNigh  learning  and  eonsdentious  industry  oouU 
mike  it,  Nund  left  no  lesouices  untouched.  He  searched 
ihrough  the  Uidraahim,  the  Talmud,  and  the  whole  cy- 
cle o(  rabUnic  literatore,  for  various  readings.  He  con- 
aiii«d  all  the  Masoratic  woAa,  both  pobliriied  and  uit- 
pabliibed;  ha  ooUated  all  tbe  HSft.  to  which  be  oouM 
pi  seceM)  among  which  was  the  MS.  ftum  T<rfedo  of 
the  rear  1377,  DOW  Cod.  de  Rons  782;  he  compared 
iH  dw  best  printed  editions,  and  availed  himself  of 
the  learning  and  critical  labors  of  bis  predeceason 
ind  friends,  especially  of  the  MS-work  called  pnOC 
friTi  ro,  The  Matorah,  the  Stdgt  of  the  Law, 
br  Meter  ben-Todros  Abulfia  of  Borgos,  and  of  the 
n-nperadon  of  hie  friend  Menacham  di  Lonzano  of 
I'llMine,  who  also  furnished  Norzi  with  important 
M.S9kbDm  his  own  library;  and  though  he  lived  to 
fiaiA  tbe  work  to  which  he  bad  consecrated  his  life, 
tuving  cconpletcd  it  in  1626,  and  called  it  ill 
r^S,  The  Rtpairer  ^  tMs  Bnack,  after  laa.  Iriii, 
li,  he  did  not  Mve  to  see  the  flndt  of  hia  labois 
pnnted,  as  be  died  near  168a  His  work  remained 
ill  for  aboot  112  years.  The  commentary  was 
th«n  edbed  by  Raphael  Chsjim  Basils,  and  pab- 
liibed for  tbe  first  time,  with  Hebrew  text,  under  the 
altered  title  ^'vj  mra,  A  Gifi-oftrii^,  the  Obletiion  of 
Sahmom  JeHdfa  (the  name  of  Noni,  1 1S,  being  an  ab- 
breriuion  of  mT'-r  ITailB)  (Biantua,  1742-44,  4  pts. 
and  3  ri4a.  4to).  Basila,  tbe  lewned  editor,  added  some 
BMta,  and  also  appended  •  list  of  900  variationa,  A 
mood  edition  appeared  in  Vienna  in  1616.  The  com- 
aaiuj  on  tbe  Penuteach  alone,  with  the  Hebrew 
uu,  ^ipeared  in  DobrovBa  io  1804;  on  the  Prophets 

the  HagiogEqilM,  with  the  Hebmr  text,  in  WUna 
■Iw  188IL  Tb»  wurit  of  Norn  marked  great  prog- 
nai  in  BRifieal  cxegeiia,  bat  it  has  no  longer  any  value. 
Kmi  also  wmC*  a  treatiae  on  tbe  accents^  nttitlett 
T'  ^tnna,  which  be  quotes  in  bia  commentary 
«<icn.i,ll;  Nombw  xi,16;  1  Sam,  xv,  6;  Estb.  i,  6; 
°>8;  ba.  xxzviii,  S;  Ecdea.  ii,  7;  And  a  treatise  on 
tbehttenHBS  *ia3,  called  PBS  in  "ib^S,  which  be  ■ 
V*^  in  tbe  commentary  on  Oen.  i,  11 ;  but  these  have  ' 

as  yet  come  to  light.  See  Stdnscbneider,  Catalogiu  I 
^  Bebr.  n  BiNiotkeca  JJodUuma,  coL  2876-77 ;  Furst,  I 
^■Uodera  Jidaica,  iii,  39  sq. ;  Eichhom,  Emldttmg  m 
Tttbaumt;  BnaenmUlkr,  HatulbuAJur  dk  Li- 
i^^ierbibluekat  Extgeiit}  and  Oinsburg  in  Kitto, 
I.'.  (J.H,W.) 


by  -wLii'li  tiri'nlla*  (  Nuriil>.  si,  'M\  ;  alwt  in  [lip  iliidl 
^E'^'D-S],  'if.i  n.i.ili-;!.r.  Thr  siinik?  iVHjril  likeiiisi-  >.ij^- 
nitiee  a"i;iT  (I'nn-,  >:^!i.  -i*,  ns  oftfii  nli'.>wii  in  iLa 
Lreathiji;; ;  uiiiL  the j'ufe  (Umi.  ill,  lllj,  su  coikd  bvm  iid 
inuBL  ^nimineni.  feattire;  and  io  1  3h3.  i,  b  for  two ptr~ 
roiu  i  u  iMtcion  for  two  flHe^  L  a.  a  doutile  poitlon  ^aee 

VoM-Jeml  (B|a,  >w'«aMj,i»witdaMd    the  AoHkk 

VfK,  in  Tut.  iii,  21 ;  daewhete  ear-riiiff  [^,  Vi],  as  GsB. 
x.viv,  Jtidg.  viii,  iZ4;  but  not  in  Vnv.  xi,  32  [see 
beluw]).  It  profwriy  iticmts  siiii|ily  a  nicTnltiL-  ring, 
iw  'if  (told,  aiiid  in  [-'iWAao-?  o-.  -'"I'  '.Iii,  lis 
i'tfiv.  xs,iv,  VI)  fhc  true  rc'ijili'mi^-  inni  lit'  lUiiHicliil.  liu^ 
in  frt'ii,  s3iiv,J7;  Ian,  iii,^'l,  m  i  I'.'.i-k.  .wi.  IJ.  i;  t-f'^Ta 
tXt  a  ting  for  the  noae,  a  1nn)ue[it  ainaineiiL  of  E,ajrt&ra 

wonaoi  {HH  WoHMiJrj  Md  In  Pnr^ SS*" TJn Ji^mt 
of  fpild  in  a  swine's  aootlt"  is  plainly  an  aUo^  tnlfc, 

rii.'^^'  rin^  were  set  with  jewi^ls  and  hung  frwn  the 
-  jil.  as  ear-rings  from  the  eara,  by  hcik-sltuffid  loi*^ 
■  in  I'  ilii'iTi.    E&ckioL  fxvi,  wiU  put  a  j-'wel  on 

tliy  r-jfL-Kf-n-l  [H<?b.  ruse],  and  iB&r-riii>^  iii  iliiin'  vnfK. 

a.  l:n.-4a[itiriLl  erutrn  u|iiiii  thine  hfad."  They  otitn 
put  riti^  in  the  niistrila  of  uxon  and  camela  to  guide 
lh«B  by :  "  I  will  put  my  tiuok  in  (hy  nwe,  aiicl  my  bri- 
ttle In  thy  Il|i3"  {'2  Kiti)^  xix,  i^  i  aha  Jnh  x!i,  2), 
Travdlenj-  iu  Imlia  tpll  iin  iliat  many  fernqkii  vivnr  a 
jewel  lJ^l,"^t■i  in  tti'Hr  Tini-rriK  -^r  in  iht  fpfum  i-f  the 
iKiHi' ;  nnil  nitih'  <iI  ilinni  arr  h'\i'i'i'(linL;l\'  liejiiit  Lfiil.  and  uf 
gKU.  vaIlic  Fn-ni  tlii'  ^pl'Kii-.  >ji  ini  ULk  iLbiin'ni,  ia  a 
ptndsnt,  which  EumE-limGn  m^nLaiiif  Itiriii-  niliii.'^}-  iiiiti  tine 
pearl;  and  it  nearly  cnuchr^  the  iipp«r  lip.  'Vim  i*J\ 
Dosea  1$  ilaEeeili  aad  cnmtalDs  ■  rif^  aboot  w  IbQ^  11^ 


Oriental  Nose-JeweL 


diameter;  another  Ilea  flat  on  the  noee,  and  ooearionslly 
consists  of  a  fine  peart  surrounded  with  rubies.  The 
nose-ring  is  also  worn  by  a  few  of  the  women  of  the 
lower  orders  in  Cairo,  and  by  many  of  those  in  the 
country  towns  and  villagea  both  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt.  It  is  most  commonly  made  irfbnas,  is  ftom  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diamtier,  and  has  usually 
three  or  more  ccriored  ^aas  beads,  generally  red  and 
bine,  attached  to  it.  It  ia-ebnoet  always  passed  through 
tbe  right  ala  of  the  nose,  and  hangs  partly  bek>w  the 
mouth,  so  that  the  wearer  is  obliged  to  hold  it  up  with 
one  hand  when  ahe  puts  anything  into  her  mouth.  It 
is  aomeUmes  of  gtdd.  To  tbe  eyes  of  those  who  are 
nnacenstmned  to  it,  tbe  nose-ring  is  certainly  no  orna- 
ment. It  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  SktM.  vi,  1 ;  ATe- 
tfm,  xi,  8,  Layard  remarks  that  no  specimen  has  been 
found  in  Assyrian  remains  {Nm.  and  Bab,  p.  262,  544). 
For  otber  notices,  see  Burckhatdt,  Jfotet  on  Bed.  i,  fil, 
282;  Niebuhr,  De$cr.  de  Mnifr.  p.  57;  Vo^s,  i,  188; 
ii,  56;  Cbardin,  Fay.  viii,  200;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i,  78; 
^flp.  iii,  p.226;  Saalschlltz,//eAr.^rt4.i,8,p.25,  See 

RiKG. 

Nosaairl^na  is  the  name  of  a  particular  sect  of 
Shiitn  (q.  v.),  or  followers  of  Ali,  among  the  Museul- 
mana,  who  believe  that  the  diviaity  haa  beenjoioed  and; 
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nnitfld  with  tome  of  thor  propbeU,  (wrtkidirij  Ali  and 
Huhunmed  ben-UanisUh,  one  o(  hie  kku  ;  for  these 
BecLariei  hold  that  the  divine  end  bunun  nature  may 
be  anited  in  one  aod  tbe  aame  penon.  This  doctrine  is 
rejected  by  the  other  Mnmdraans,  who  reproach  tbe 
KosaairianB  with  having  borrowed  it  from  the  books  of 
th«  Chrifldans.  The  Aratuc  term  Souairvin  given  to 
these  sectarists  Mgnifies  NazareaoB,  a  name  given  to 
those  Christians  who  blended  the  obeervanoe  of  Juda- 
ism with  the  lavTB  and  principles  of  Christiaoi^.  See 
Houghton,  Hitt.  of  Ac^MMW, «.  r. 

N6welt,  JoHAifH  August,  D.D^  a  Gennaa  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Halle  Hay  %  1734.  He  was  educat«d 
at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  from  1757  taught 
phikwophy  and  theology  in  hia  alma  mater,  and  became 
in  1779  directcff  of  the  aeminaiy.  He  died  March  10, 
1807.  He  ranks  with  the  neologiits  of  Germany,  but  is 
an  able  expositor  of  such  ^fficult  texts  as  do  not  contain 
fundamental  points  of  Christian  doctrine.  His  writings 
are  numerous,  moatly  henneneutical,  exegetical,  and 
the<riogtcaL  The  most  noted  are  his  OfWK^Ui  ad  /»- 
Urpretatiottem  Sacranm  Scripturarun  et  ad  Biiloriam 
Eodesitutieaia  (Haitt,  4  vols.  8vo),  and  EMrcUaiimu 
ad  Sac  Scr^.  ItOerpretatioiiem  (ibid.  4  vols,  8vo).  His 
other  valuable  works  sre,  Dr  vera  atate  ae  doctriia 
tcriptorun  TertuUiani  (ibid.  17fi7,  1759,  and  1768,  4to) : 
—  VerthfidiffUitg  der  Wahrkeit  und  GdttUckkeit  der  Chritt- 
lichm  Rdigian  (U^id.  1766, 1767, 1769, 1774,  and  1788) 
Butoria  Parapkrattm  Etombk  (n  Nooam  T^ame^m 
(Berlin,  1780, 4to)  i—AmDa»»mg  ntr  Ktmlniu  der  brtten 
BUchrr  m  aOm  TieOat  der  Tktologie  (Leips.  1779, 1780, 
1791,' and  1800,  8to)  z—m  great  number  of  dissertations 
and  progfammea.  See  Niemeyer,  Lebm  NoeitdU  (Ber- 
lin, 1809);  Botanmmd,  SupptmeM  to  Jddier,  a.  v. 

Nottradamns  (Aoifre  Daaie),  Hicraxi,  a  no- 
table astrologer,  and  the  most  oelebrat«d  of  modem 
seera,  flourished  in  the  16th  century.  Among  the  gen- 
erations immediately  following  his  own  time  be  almost 
rivaUed  the  oracnkr  fame  of  Merlin  in  the  dim  Middle 
Ages,  and  neariy  equalled  tbe  mystical  repuUtioo  of  the 
ancient  sibyb.  In  tbe  period  of  the  French  Be  volution 
hia  vaticinaUma  wen  often  cited  ( nor  were  they  wholly 
denied  notice  and  inflneoce  in  so  recent  an  nra  as  the 
revolutionary  commotions  in  the  middle  of  the  current 
century.  The  prestige  of  the  nsme,  the  rarity'  or  inac- 
oessibtlily  of  the  oracular  texts,  and  thdr  more  than 
Delphic  obscurity,  prokMq^  the  renown  of  the  prophet, 
while  readily  permitting  bold  forgeries  or  violent  adap- 
utions  to  new  occuneneea,  8udi  ia  the  fortune  of  all 
vulgar  pn^hecy. 

I.  NoBtrsdamns  was  bom  Dec.  14,  IfiOS,  in  the 
qounl  old  town  of  St.  R^y,  in  Provence,  which  is  now 
included  in  tbe  Department  of  Bouches-dn-Rhone,  His 
family  was  reputed  to  be  of  Jewish  descent,  and  of  the  tribe 
of  Issikchar,  wherefore  Ibey  predicted  his  gift  of  |Hophecy. 
His  father,  Jacqnes  Noetie-dame,  was  notary  of  St.  Rtfny. 
His  mother  R^o^'a  graadfatbeis  had  been  noted  for  tbdr 
knowledge  9t  mathematics  and  pbyrica,  which,  in  the 
earlier  part  ot  the  15th  century,  meant  chiefly  astrology, 
alchemy,  and  magi&  One  of  these  grandparents  had 
been  phyucian,  or  wonder-worker,  to  the  weak  but  ami- 
able Ren^,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  and  tbe  Two  Sici- 
lies, and  count  of  Provence.  The  other  had  held  the 
same  respoiwible  posttitm  with  R^n^'s  son,  John,  the 
daring  and  adrentnions  duke  of  Calabria.  From  hie 
tnatenial  grandfltther,  the  aon  of  one  of  these  eourt- 
leeches  and  ttai-gaxen,  tbe  young  Michael  received  bis 
fim  inatmcticms  in  mathematics,  after  whose  death  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Avignon.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Montpellier  to  study  philosophy  and  medicine.  From 
this  great  medical  school  he  proceeded  to  Narboone, 
Toulouse,  and  Bordeaux  iu  sueeeanon.  At  Bordeaux 
he  commenced  tbe  practice  of  hia  profesrion  when  he 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Four  years  later,  in  1529, 
he  returned  to  Montpellier  to  obtain  hiadegree,  which  he 
took  with  great  diatioetioa.  Going  thence  to  Toolonse. 


be  was  induced  to  remain  there  by  tbe  reridenee  in  thtf 
place  of  hbfSuniliar  Mend,  JuUusCnanrSealiget.  Heie 
he  cootraeted  a  lespectaUe  marriage,  and  had  two  diil- 
drett.  In  a  very  few  years  his  wife  and  children  all 
died,  and  he  became  a  wanderer  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  In 
1544  be  married  a  second  time, and  settled  at  Salon;  but 
in  1546  he  wis  reuined,  at  the  public  expense,  by  tbe 
city  of  Aix  to  minister  to  the  sufferers  by  the  pbgiK, 
which  was  again  raging  with  great  violence.  After 
three  years  thus  honorably  em^yed  he  returned  to 
Saloo  de  Cranx.  His  fife  appears  to  have  always  hem 
respectable,  and  surrounded  with  respectable  assocta- 
tions,thoagh  often  vagrant.  Hia  home,  bowever,  eoo- 
tinuedhencefc«htobeatSalon;  and  here  hia  fiunlly  ef 
three  sons  and  a  daughter  was  taought  np^ 

Noatradamos  acquired  his  first  oracular  reputation  1^ 
tbe  prodoctioD  of  almanacs,  in  which  "  be  did  so  adoai- 
rably  hitthe  ooDjunctaie  of  events  that  he  waa  sotmht 
for  fhr  aod  near,"  like  an  Aftican  i^>doctor.  Tbe 
popnlaii^  and  snooess  of  these  almanacs  threatened  to 
be  damagbig  to  the  fame  they  had  acquired  for  him. 
They  tempted  the  ingenious  Aatemity  booksellers  to 
vend  spurious  almanacs  with  the  attraction  of  bis  name. 
This  gave  him  occasion  to  oomplain  that  many  false 
prophecies  had  been  fathered  upon  hin;  and  hia  enfe- 
gist,  M.  de  GarsDciftrea,  believed  that  it  Amiialied  tbe 
foondatiim  for  the  piquant  qrignn  iJlttieiiiMi  Jodtiie, 
Usoontempnary: 

"Nostra  damns,  cum  falsa  dantu,  nam  fltllere  noatram 
est: 

Et,  cnm  btaa  dnmna,  nD  nisi  Niiatradamna.'* 
Nevertheless,  tbe  supposed  familiarity  of  NoetradamH 
with  the  seeieta  of  futurity  waa  laigdy  bruited  about, 
and  readily  bdieved  in  the  ereduloas  and  r>efarious  age 
at  Catherine  d«*  Mediei.   Tbe  confldenoe  of  Noatiada- 
mus  in  hia  own  miraculous  gifts  was  strengthened ;  and 
he  employed  his  time  in  completing  and  preparing  for 
the  press  the  first  series  of  his  CaUKria  of  Propkffj. 
It  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1655,  and  waa  preceded 
by  a  Prr/atx,  dated  March  1,  vt  that  year.    The  work 
contains  the  nngular  and  voy  ambiguous  prediction  of 
the  remarkable  death  of  Henry  II  by  the  luice  of  Moot- 
gomeiy,  which  happened  mote  then  four  years  later.  It 
caimot  be  imaj^ed  that  this  was  deemed  applicable  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance  to  tbe  king,  who  was  in  the 
vigor  of  manhood.  But  the  fame  of  Nostradamus,  either 
through  his  almanacs  or  his  Cathaiet,  reached  the  ears 
of  the  court,  and  he  received  an  invitation  from  Henry 
to  visit  the  royal  abode.   On  his  arrival  he  waa  treated 
with  great  oondderatioa,  waa  Hbenlly  eompenaated  for 
his  citigues,  and  was  sent  to  Btofa^  to  see  the  royal 
princes  and  to  report  upon  their  deBtime&  Having  sat- 
isfied the  curiosity  and  secured  the  favor  of  the  crown, 
Nostradamus  returned  to  Salon,  and  employed  himself 
in  the  manufacture  of  more  oracles.    In  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  two  years  he  completed  his  Tm  Cfnfvrin, 
oorrespondhig  to  the  ten  ages  of  the  Sbyt,  by  adding 
three  more  Centmrim  to  the  seven  hundred  propfaectes 
flrst  published.   These  additional  Catturie*  have  the 
merit  of  surpassing  their  rade  predecessors  in  obecnrity, 
triviality,  and  apparent  aimlessneas.    They  were  dedi- 
cated to  Henry  II  in  what  is  called  by  his  English  tiaii»- 
lator  a  "  Summary  Epistle,"  which  is  dated  June  27, 
1658.  This  dedication  is  marked  by  even  greater  assur- 
ance than  ite  predecessor.   Its  tone  is  more  confldent, 
its  pretenrimis  loftier,  and  its  IndlcationB  more  un- 
meaning. 

Theee  thousand  prophedea  cocsti toted  only  a  part  of 
the  oracular  calculations  of  Noamdamns.  He  veAn  to 
fuller  declaratious  in  his  "  other  prophecies^  writtm  in 
aoiula  oratiofte,"or  prose.  Theee  prose  predidiooa,  bow- 
ever,  never  saw  the  light,  except  each  as  were  intro- 
duced into  hia  alnuuuHs.  The  assertion  of  their  exiab- 
ence  may  have  been  onlyaconvenientprovisioD  for  the 
manufacture  of  metrical  vaticinations  after  the  occurs 
rences  had  transpired  to  wlueh  they  were  to  be  applied. 
It  certainly  a«bi|j^iga»^flli!iaj<»giltf)le  fbandatioii 
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fiK  the  (ngnv  of  lUer  pK^;tioMk«dcpiia,  and  their 
buiioQ  to  Nostradamus. 

Ucuj  II  did  not  long  urrive  this  dedkatfan  of  the 
bit  ihiu  CiaMhriB^  bdng  kiUad  within  tbiiteGii  nwntba, 
iD  tb«  loumuBent  wlueh  celebrated  the  reatoratioo  of 
peace  tMveen  France  and  Spain.  This  strange  and 
(ml  caaualtj  was  pretended  to  have  been  foretold  by 
NntndamuB  in  the  following  qnatrun: 

"Lallan  Jeane  la  vlenz  snnnontera, 

■d  champ  beflh)ne,  par  sliigallat  doelH 
Dbm  cage  d*Or  I'lail  Inl  crama, 
Deux  playaa  noe,  pala  nuarir  cruelto." 

This  prediction,  bo  aingularij  aoeonpUsbed,  or  w  vio- 
kntly  wrated  to  ianidy  it«  aoeonqiUabnieot,  gmatly 
■ngmented  the  renown  of  Noetradamus,  and  attracted 
DtuUitades  ttf  gaping  viaitors,  crften  of  the  highest  die- 
linetioo,  to  his  hnmUe  abode  at  Salon.  The  dulte  of 
Smroy  came  in  October,  1559 ;  and  about  two  months 
iua  bis  affianced  biiile,  the  priDceas  Ha^^aret  of 
Fiaaeft  In  the  year  1564^  in  the  long  pvogreaa  which 
pneeded  the  deadly  Confereocc  of  Baymne,  Charles  IX 
wu  wdeomed  by  htm  to  Salon  in  the  name  of  the 
viwa,  sfld  he  was  summoned  to  meet  his  majeaty  at 
Adcf  at  Lyonau  He  was  appointed  phytiidan  in  ordi- 
narr  u>  the  king,  and  was  gratified  with  a  royal  donation 
dT  two  buiKlred  crowns  of  gold,  while  the  queen-mother, 
fhtbaiiwe,  bestowed  npcm  him  a  pniie  of  oeariy  equal 
anMNUL 

'  NoMndamna  did  not  long  enjoy  his  bonon.  He  <Ued 
«f  drofH^  aC  Sahm  July  2, 1566.  The  time  of  his  death 
»« isid  to  have  been  anUdpated  exactly  by  him.  In 
tfaa  Cakadar  for  the  year  he  is  asserted  to  bave  written 
appuite  the  end  of  June,  "  Uic  prope  mors  est" — death 
■boot  this  time.  Had  the  work  been  published — bad  it 
era  been  discorered  in  that  age — thia  entry  might 
Inve  been  ■oppoaed  to  be  only  a  modified  transcript  of 
tke  alnemtMNi  of  Joannes  Lydoa  {De  Sigma,  for  June 
30):  "if  it  thunder,  death  iriD  shortly  aboand."  It 
aight  well  have  been  trananitted  among  the  medin- 
Tal  traditions  of  signs^  days,  and  portents. 

Nostradamus  was  buried  in  the  church  of  tfae  Fran- 
otems  at  Salon,  and  a  mural  tablet  was  erected  by  his 
ndow  to  his  memory. 

Z,  Vcrfa^Tbe  Tm  Om^riet  iff  Ob  Propheeiet  of 
HoOnaiamaM  were  his  chief  production,  and  the  sole 
etnas  of  the  long  celebrity  <^  his  name.  He  wrote 
propheciefl  in  proae  nerer  pablished,  except  such  as 
wer«  contained  in  his  aeries  of  Attrologieal  Almanact 
(1U0~U)67),  which  have  already  been  noticed.  He  was 
the  latbor  of  some  other  works,  which  have  long  ceased 
to  be  aiM^bt  after,  and  which  are  now  almost  entirely 
Rxgottto.  Tbceeate,i>0/'(miMMa(sef  AMleRf«(15S2)> 
a  onAeiy  book : — Litre  de  BteOUe  CuritMet  tMtntemr 
ia  tatU  Ai  corpa  (Poictiers,  1656),  hygienic ; — Dei  eon- 
pwa  (Antwerp,  1S&7),  ooemetios  for  beautifying  the 
lufflli  and  face  i — Paraphramt  de  Ocden  (Lyons,  1&57), 
trandated  from  the  Latin. 

After  his  death  appeared  the  Eketnth  and  Tv^fih 
CaAriet  of  hie  prc^betic  qua  trains,  which  are  almost 
(sttunly  spurious,  being  those  later  aeceeaories  which 
ite  always  engendered  by  popular  coUection<  of  oracles. 

%.  PropkedtM. — The  vaticinations  of  Noetradamus 
which  secnred  bi»  fame  are  in  verse,  and  are  written  in 
qottndns  of  rough,  rode,  nnintelligifale,  and  incnrrigible 
Ficach,  in  tottering  and  halting  metre,  with  rugged, 
^srah,  and  often  nnuianageaMe  rhymes,  clattering  or 
ju^lij^at  the  ends  of  the  alternate  Ilnea  H.  de  Ga- 
mcikes,  the  Eoglisb  editor  and  tranalator  of  these  ora- 
dB^saierts,ef  hia  own  knoidedge,  tiiat  they  were  used 
M  crabbed  texts  ftH*  the  instntcti<m  of  children  in  French 
in  tbe  land  of  th^  nativity.  It  was  a  time  when  edu- 
<:>ti<n  Bought  iiMunnonntable  difficnlties  for  the  neo- 
plirtet  rather  than  to  level  the  high-roads  of  learning, 
■sd  ta  make  the  rough  places  smooth.  They  remain 
tvlte  aost  part  incapable  of  oonptebenrion,  and  are 
amly  reulned  noore  perspieuoue  by  the  English  ver- 
■B  «r  Ite  eqluMtaiy  oomDoeota  (tf  K.  da  Gamioitoes. 


Notwithstanding  their  unintelligibility — probably  on 
account  of  their  unintelligibility  and  consequent  pliancy 
— the  prophecies  of  Nostradamus  were  long  in  vogue, 
and  continued  to  be  occaaonally  revived,  in  genuine  or 
supporititloae  fonns,  till  a  very  recent  period,  if  it  can 
be  said  that  they  are  totally  discredited  even  now.  It 
\»  unnecessary  to  discuss  on  the  present  occasion  the 
character  of  the  fiaudnlent  pretentions  and  the  halluci- 
nations,  the  deliberate  artifices  and  the  diseased  tem- 
peraments which  geoer&te  oracleHHongering.  Usually 
such  pretensions  are  entirdy  ftaudulent;  but  fluently 
honest  delusioD  is  so  strangely  amalgamated  with  the 
growing  habit  of  only  half-iecagnised  deception  that  it 
is  impuasible  to  consider  the  prophetic  mania  as  anything 
else  than  a  real  mental  dietemper.  The  vaticinations 
<A  NoMradamus  seem  to  have  sprutig,  at  least  originally, 
from  such  a  morbid  frame  of  mind;  though  increasing 
renown,  tbe  deference  paid  to  him,  tbe  emoluments  of 
an  accepted  profession,  and  tbe  apparent  accomplisb- 
m«t  of  aeveral  of  his  predictions,  may  have  osily  in- 
duced him  in  bis  later  years  to  tnut  much  to  ohanoe 
and  obecnrity,  and  deliberately  to  delude  others,  while 
seeking  to  delude  himself  also.  A  person  believed  to 
possess  snpemataral  knowledge  or  powers  cannot  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  conseqaences  of  tbe  popular  cre- 
dulity which  he  has  enoounged,  and  1^  which  be  main- 
taioa  himsdf  in  repute. 

An  elaborate  apology  for  Noatndamas,  in  seven  for- 
mal chapters,  is  offered  by  M.  de  Garend^res  as  an  intro- 
duction to  bis  English  verrion  of  the  CeKturiet.  This 
may  be  passed  over  with  little  notice,  though  the  fourth 
chapter  consists  of  "prooft  setting  forth  evidently  that 
Nostradamus  was  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghoet."  If 
the  prophet  aimed  at  deception,  bis  interpreter  was  thor- 
oughly deceived.  If  the  prophet  waa  himself  deluded, 
tbe  deloskm  of  his  translator  waa  even  more  complete 
than  hiaown. 

The  position  of  Noehadamos  in  his  own  age  and 
among  his  own  people  was  eminently  respectaUe,  and 
on  other  grounds  than  his  oracular  endowments.  He 
was  an  educated,  reguhur,  and  successful  practitioner  of 
medicine.  His  sons  obtained  honorable  disUtiction  in 
tbe  provinoe  in  which  they  had  beeo  bora  and  brought 
up.  There  is  no  stain  on  the  character  of  the  man  or 
of  his  fismily.  There  is  ui  air  of  sincerity  in  the  decla- 
rations of  Noetradamus,  even  when  most  extravagant, 
that  induces  houtation  in  ascribing  them  to  shnmelesa 
eSVontery  and  imposture.  He  seems  on  many  occasions 
to  claim  divine  inspiration,  and  it  is  freely  accorded  to 
htm  by  his  apologist ;  but  he  usually  ascribes  his  pre- 
vision to  mathematical  science  and  to  astrolt^ical  cal- 
culatiott.  He  evidently  trasted  much  to  luck ;  and  e»- 
peeially  to  the  luck  of  bring  perftcUy  incomprehensible 
in  his  thoroughly  impeitctrable  farrago  of  names,  sym- 
bols, types,  and  dark  utterances.  He  had  also  great 
confidence  in  congenital  adaptation  far  his  marvetloue 
miauon,  in  his  ancestral  gifts,  and  in  "  the  hereditary 
word  of  occult  predictions."  There  was  a  craze  in  the 
blood,  which  both  bvored  eeV-delodiHi  and  presented 
the  appearance  of  hwest  intent. 

There  is,  however,  one  broad  shadow  eonscions 
concealment  and  inHincerity  which  lies  over  the  whole 
series  of  these  Cmturiet.  He  constantly  denounces  the 
Reformem  and  the  Reformed  religion,  and  predicts  their 
confusion  and  overthrow— no  erroneous  forecast,  so  far 
as  France  wsa  concerned.  He  died  in  the  avowed  pro- 
fession of  tbe  old  faith,  Uioiigh  he  had  apparently  lived 
wWi  little  to  tbe  external  reqnirementa  of  any 

religion.  He  waa  boried  in  a  monastic  church.  Nev- 
ertheless there  is  a  hint  in  his  writings  that  his  real 
sentiments  were  in  strong  opposition  to  all  these  indica- 
tions of  belief,  and  that^  like  his  contemporary,  Rabe- 
lais, he  disguised  his  actual  though  lukewarm  opinions 
in  a  cloud  of  enigmatical  sentences,  or  cloaked  them  by 
disingennouB  tigiis.  He  says,  in  his  Prefatory  Letter, 
"  that  if  I  should  relate  what  sboukLhappen  hereafter, 
thoae  (rf  the  pteaeDt  leign,  ie^t^Bdlgl^ifatl^d^ 
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find  it  m  disagredng  with  th^  fuoM  tWt  tb^  woald 
condemD  (hat  wbieh  ruUm  igea  ihiU  bid  and  know  to 
be  tnie,  . . .  which  hath  beoi  the  cwne  tiM  I  bare 
withdrawn  my  tongue  from  the  vulgar  and  tnj  pen 
from  paper.  Bat  afterwards  I  wai  willing  to  enla^ 
myself  in  dark  and  abatnue  aeiitenees,  declaring  the  fut- 
ure evenu;  chiefly  the  nwat  urgent,  and  those  which 
I  foresaw  (wUatever  human  muiatioo  h^qieued)  would 
not  offend  the  flearers,  all  under  dark  tigurea  more  than 
prophetical."  The  last  sentence  i»  very  tigniflcant, 
and  the  parentlKna  aomewbat  aingtilar  fw  a  pnrfaaied 
prophet. 

It  would  be  Tenturing  much  too  (ar  to  MHpect  Noe- 
tradamuB  of  any  real  attachment  to  the  cauae  of  the 
Beformation ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  with 
Frotesunt  proclivities  in  the  south  of  France,  he  may 
have  acquired  a  diittaste  lor  Catbtrfidsm,  and,  pro{rfiet 
as  be  was,  may  have  expected  or  apprehended  tbe  ulU- 
mate  orathfow  of  the  ancieat  creed.  It  is  not  so  much 
as  an  illuetration  of  his  religions  views  as  it  b  fiff  a 
maitifesuUoD  of  intenUonal  deception  that  this  incoo- 
ustency  has  been  noted. 

This  ioconristenc}-,  if  such  it  be,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  incongruity  which  occurs  in  the  prophetic  rolnme 
o(  NoetradamM.  Many  of  his  quatrains  were  mani- 
festly composed  aftw  the  events  to  which  they  aeem 
designed  to  refer.  Some  pndictiona  can  be  discerned 
to  be  unqnealionaUy  ftlse.  On  the  otbw  hand,  it  most 
be  admitted  that  many  have  met  with  apparently  mar^ 
vellous  acoompUsbment.  This  may  be  due  to  that  luck 
which  the  seer  recognised  as  a  genuine  constituent  of 
prophetic  inspiration;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  impoen- 
Ulity  of  missing  everythiug,  when  the  arrows,  though 
ahot  in  the  dark,  are  launched  in  every  conceivable  di- 
rection. Tbe  chief  explanation,  however,  probably  is 
that  the  expreanon  is  so  kmse  and  vague  tb^  it  occa- 
sionally admits  of  apfriication  to  subeequeut  transac- 
tions, wholly  foreign  to  any  prevision  of  the  prophet. 
The  instances  of  such  agreement  between  the  vaticina- 
ti<»i  and  the  occurrence  are  often  very  ungular. 

4.  PrcpMedet  ttnaijfify  aeeotig>liiM, — It  is  not  meant 
that  (bete  is  anything  more  than  an  accidental  omici- 
dence  between  tbe  prophecies  of  Nuetradamus  and  tbe 
events  wbich  tlx?  have  been  ostensibly  verifted. 
The  veriAeatioa  is  ascribed  to  no  inspiration,  to  no  nat- 
ural or  supernatural  endowments,  to  no  astrolt^,  to  no 
other  science  or  art,  bat  to  that  supreme  source  of  No»- 
tradamua's  renown — to  luck  (/>»po  Fortuna),  With 
this  explanation,  there  is  much  interest  in  noting  a  few 
of  the  remarkable  and  often  clear  instances  trf'tbe  reali- 
zation of  theaa  prophecies.  Thus,  too,  win  be  afforded 
some  slight  taste  of  the  peculiar  flavor,  some  knowledge 
of  tbe  curious  fabric  of  his  prophetic  strains. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  prophecy 
— strained  in  its  application — of  the  manner  of  Henry 
II's  death,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  heightened 
the  reputation  and  cndit  of  Nostradamus.  That  which 
was  fitted  to  Cnmwdl  waa  seaicety  leas  celebrated  a 
century  later: 

*'  Dn  re^e  Anglais  le  rUgne  d'-cbassd, 
Le  coMMiller  par  Ire  mis  k  fen. 
Ser  ndhorenia  Iront  si  bas  trarer 
(lae  le  bustard  sera  demy  receu"  (HI,  8S). 

"  Fmro  the  English  kingdom  the  worthy  driven  away, 
The  connsellor  tbronen  anger  shall  be  bnmed. 
The  partners  shall  ereep  so  low 
That  the  bastard  riiall  be  balf  received." 

Tbe  worthy  is,  of  course,  Charles  I;  the  counsellor, 
Straflbrd  or  archbishop  Laud;  tbe  partners  are  Crom- 
well's military  junta.  The  translation  of  Garenderes  is 
given  because  no  one  else  could  venture  to  do  into  Eng- 
lish the  anomalous  French  of  Nostradamus,  Of  this 
French  only  one  more  specimen  will  be  given. 

Among  the  moat  remaritable  of  the  series  are  the 
quatrains  which  may  be  applied  to  the  scenes  and  char- 
acters of  the  French  Revolution,  and  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  Bonaparte*.  Tbe  period  from  the  aeceaskMi  of  Loois 


Xn  to  the  ekwe  of  the  Beign  of  Tenor       be  pnfig* 
uied  in  these  lines : 

"  S<mbs  «n  la  paiz,  par  tout  sera  clemesce, 
Mais  non  long  lempr,  pille  et  rebelllitn. 
Par  refUe  vliltt.  terra,  et  roer  ent  aniee. 
Horis  et  capUb  le  tiers  d'ui  mlltion"  (I,  MV 

"  Under  one  diaU  be  peace,  and  evanwhere  cleoieBry, 
Bat  not  a  long  whDe ;  itaeu  sball  be  plundering  and 
fcbelltun, 

foadenyal  shsll  town,  land,  and  ssa  ha  assraltad: 
There  shall  be  dead  and  taken  prisoDwn  the  third 
iMUtoramlllhMk" 

"  The  words  and  sense  are  plain,"  observes  M.  de  Garni- 

akna;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are  equally 
suitable  for  tbe  wars  of  the  League  in  France. 

Tbe  following  might  be  fitted  to  Napoleon  L  )L  de 
Garencifetes,  writing  in  167^  said  tndy,  *■  lUs  pcopbccy 

is  for  tbe  future:" 

"  An  emperor  shall  be  bom  near  Italy, 
Who  shall  cost  dear  tu  the  empire : 
Tbay  shall  sa7i '  with  what  people  bs  keepetb  com- 

Ha  aESrbe  fMmd  less  a  |«lnee  than  a  bntCher"  (1, 10). 

The  coronation  of  Napoleon  by  the  pope  may  be  an- 
nounced in  Cent.  T,  6. 

The  anrrender  Sedan  and  the  capture  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon may  be  hnagined  to  be  involved  in  this  qiwtndn : 

After  that  the  deserter  of  the  great  fbil 
Shall  bave  flinaken  his  plan, 
nis  adversary  shall  do  snch  gntt  feats 
That  the  emperor  shall  soon  iw  ooDdemnad  to  death* 

(lv,«9. 

The  last  line,  literally  rendered,  would  be, 
"  That  tbe  emperor,  soon  dead,  ■hall  be  condemned." 

This  may  serve  for  an  old  antwunoNnent  of  tbe  Pro^ 
Stan  siege  of  Paris : 

"  Bound  abont  tbe  great  dty 
Soldiers  shall  lye  In  the  llelds  and  towns ; 
Part*  shall  give  the  avsanlt,  Rome  shall  be  attacked : 

Then  Dptm  the  bridge  sball  be  great  plnnderiug''<v,3D). 

Gareneiferes  interprets  this  as  referring  to  the  siege  and 
.  capture  of  Rome  by  the  CoHMaWe  de  Bowrbon  ;  but  this 
would  convertrit  into  a  propbe^  after  tbe  event. 

These  few  examples,  whii^  eonstitule  only  a  small 
portion  of  those  that  night  be  cited  in  tbe  preaent  con- 
nection, may  sofilee  to  show  the  stuff  of  which  the 
dreams  of  Nostradamus  are  made.  Tbe  collection  is  a 
treasury  of  unmeaning  nonsense ;  tbe  vaticinatjona  an 
words,  words,  words,  of  doubtful  manufaaure  and  boot* 
dubious  meaning,  which  scarcely  even  rattle  as  they 
falL  Yet  it  is  well  to  ascertain  out  of  what  naaterials 
has  been  framed  a  reputation  which  has  kstcd  three 
centuries,  partly  fimn  the  obscurity,  but  mainly  ftmn 
the  inaccesutality  of  the  oradca  1^  wluch  it  baa  been 
gaified. 

5.  Literature.— 'The  principal  edirions  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  Nostradamus  are,  Cmturin  de  Nottradame  (Lyon 
ou  Troye,  IMS,  sm.  6vo);  Nostradamus,  Leg  Vrayra 
CMMrwf  ef  PropkMe$,  atee  la  Vie  de  utmr  H  dn 
O&Mf-rorimt  suraes  PropAMff  (Paris,  1667);  Ctftvri^t 
de  yottrademe  (Amsterd.  1668) ;  T^s  Frmea  CtntmHn 
de  M.  MitArl  JVottradame  (Patis,  16&2,  8vo)— a  fb^ety 
directed  against  cardinal  Hsxarin ;  Garenciereei,  Tk*  trie 
Prophecies  or  Prognoiticutioia  of  Michael  Noef  jxtdirm^t 
(Lond.  1672,  fol.).  This  work  is  without  commemora- 
tion in  Allibnne's  Dictionary.  It  has  fumiKbcd  tbe 
chief  foundation  for  the  present  article.  Of  worio  on 
the  life  or  tbe  pnpbecict  of  Noatendamoi^  tbe  fiillowinf; 
deserve  mention :  Tmne  dn  Condonlet,  Abrigt  delaVie 
de  M.  Noefradame,  s.  d.;  t^sUareinement  dm  vtrittMet 
fJitfirmrtitrfrffffTfrfrrf^rffrrrffrrrnifr  fVrfnfff  Prrffaatai 
m  Medecbte,  etc  (Anonymous) ;  Badins,  Virfwte*  ntufri 
Magiatri  Noetradana  (Geneva,  1662);  Clavigny,  Con- 
mentairee  eur  let  Ceiiturief  de  NoHradamMM  (Parin,  1596, 
8vo) ;  Gnynaud,  Coaeimkmee  dee  PropkUite  (itnd.  169ili, 
12mo);  La  CU/de  yoetradamiui  Iwgegr  m  It^roduc- 
tiona  ttnriritable  ttmedeeprvjMlieedeCfJametat  amifur 
(ilnd.  1710);  Hartze,  Vie  de.Noelradame  (Auc,  17IS, 
12mo);  Jaubeit,L^z^  J^fi^JUgft^^l^  ApUagiB  e( 
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ffii(Mn(ABMc9d.  1666) ;  Artruc,  Mtmoiru  pour  Mrvtr 
ifBiHoin  A  ia  FaaiHi  dt  MonlpeUier  (Psris,  1767); 
BoBja,  IfamOet  CotiMeratioiu  pitMet  doM  ta  etair' 
Kftma  mrimetiM  <!«  riummB,  Mr  tm  oraebt.  In  9*- 
^  Im  pn/Mtes,  tt  parlinliinmemt  MP  Nattrada^ 
Ml  (itud.  laoe,  8to)  ;  BueMe,  iVotfrtuinM*  (4th  ed. 
AU.  1843).  Then  is  a  notice  of  th«  prophet  and  bU 
pnrfiakmi  in  Horbnfli  Polj/kiitor  (Pa.  i,  lib.  i,  c  x,  $ 
t!-M)  (Ubwe,  1782,  4to).  Some  of  the  propheciei 
thtt  aaj  bt  conceived  to  have  been  realiMd  are  pointed 
oat  in  the  Ctm^xmmim  to  the  BrUuk  AbmaMe,  IMO. 
JUdnng  hM  given  Moetndanaa  a  place  in  hii  aiit.  de 
taFolieBumaim,vti,mtci.  (G.F.H.) 

Noitill  (nmetimee  C)K,  opA,  properly  note  [q.  v.] ; 
bet  ^BiDctirely  B^n^ns,  mdiira'pim,  Job  xU,  80; 
wbma  the  kindred  "Ml^  na'cAor,  Job  zxXix,  M,  ug- 
nifiet  ■  tmrting,  m  the  fem.  ttin],  maekarak'f  is  ren- 
dtndinJei;viii,16X 

Votable  Crime  fa,  in  the  An^leU  KatablUb- 
Dtat,  my  offence  camnitted  in  the  ordering  of  de»- 
om  md  prieats  which  ia  of  a  aufficieatly  Kriooe  char- 
Ktcr  Id  jutify  suspension  of  the  ordination  of  a  can- 
fidite.  The  t»ahop^  at  the  beginning  of  the  ordina- 
tioa  office,  requires  that  if  any  of  the  people  know 
"toy  impediment  or  notable  «rtinfl"  in  the  peiaon  about 
to  be  ordained,  for  which  be  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
to"  the  order  of  deacon  or  pricat,  the  accoaer  eball  come 
fmk  and  declare  **  what  On  crime  or  impediment  ia." 
Bt  "  Dotabte"  ia  to  be  understood  something  of  a  highly 
fltgrtat  and  scandalous  nature,  known  to  the  accuser  aa 
>  nfirient  reason,  if  proved,  for  tlie  rejection  of  the 
csndidate.  Henoe,  in  the  nibric  following  the  biahop'a 
deiBiDd,  the  words  "noUMe  crime"  are  made  synony- 
mom  with  "gnat  crime" — with  such  a  crime  aa  will 
jia&fy  the  bishop  in  delaying  ordination  till  it  is  dis- 
prored.  ffimilar  remarks  will  apply  to  the  aae  of  the 
vafmotorioiu''  in  the  rubric  before  the  Holy  Com-; 
aniob  Stoaumt4M,Eede$.DieL».v. 

Voteras,  Cbktsanthk,  an  Eastern  prelate  of  note, 
vu  bora  in  the  Morea  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
ttsboy.  Descending  from  s  noble  Byzantine  family, 
aail  eephew  of  E)o«tbena,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he  waa 
dcMieed  for  the  high  dudes  of  ttie  Greek  Church.  He 
reeaved  a  liberal  educaiioo,  which  he  perfected  by  trav- 
cffiig  in  Italy  and  France.  In  PWiabie  received  lessons 
torn  the  astronomer  Ceasini,  and  formed  connectiona, 
too^  with  several  learned  thetrfogiana.  On  hia  return  to 
OMtaatinopIe  he  waa  appointed  archbishop  of  Ctasarea, 
Md  Feb.  6,  1707,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Although 
ardy  leaiding  in  his  diocese^  Notaras  waa  a  zealous 
biibap,aBd  the  reconstruction  of  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Sepuldire  in  1719  is  due  to  him.  He  died  at  Coostan- 
Qoofde  ia  1733;  leaving  the  lepatatkm  oT  one  of  the 
oiiMtpioiia,beoeAoent,  and  learned  prelates  of  the  Greek 
Churdi.  Hia  principal  work  is  a  collection  of  treatiaea 
ia  modem  Greek  Upom  Ae  Rites  and  Dogmas  qf  tAe 
One^Cftiire*(Tergoviak,inWaUachia,1716);  among 
tlMD  are  excellent  treatiaea  "Upon  the  Dignity  of  the 
Orieatal  Church,"  "  Upon  the  Origin  and  Propagation 
of  Christianity  in  Ruaeia,"  "  Upon  the  four  Greek  Patri- 
odN  of  tbe  Ottoman  Em|^"  and  ''Upon  the  Patri- 
■idis  of  Knaria."  H«  atoo  oompiled  a  GtograjAy  in 
■odera  Greek  (Paria,  1716,  fuL).  Notaras  published  in 
17 U  the  Hiatorjf  o/  tA*  Patriarchs  of  JeruKUem,  by  his 
inde  Doaitheua.  See  Journal  dee  Savatu,  ann.  1726; 
ioAa,  Geiekrlm-LexHom,  m.  v.;  Ho^«  l/brnw.  Siog. 
GniraU,  xxxviii,  296, 

Kotazlcon  (from  the  Latin  notaries,  a  short-hand 
*riter,  one  who  among  the  Romans  belonged  to  that 
of  writeia  who  abbreviated  and  used  ^igle  letters 
origitfy  wlu^  worda)  la  one  of  tbe  thiitaen  Cabalistic 
nl»  (flompk  Ttmarakf  a.  r.  Atbaoh),  which  fa  amployed 

fairiiifaa  of  n  word.  Thta^  fat  iartanea^  amy  lattv 


of  the  word  n^VMIS,  the  first  word  in  Generis,  Is  made 
the  initial  of  a  wwd,  and  we  obtuh  HKI  HACK'S 
Vxnu^  nbap'^O  O'^nbat,  in  the  beginmng  God 
saw  that  Israel  toould  accqd  tie  law;  or  DIEt,  ^doM, 
ia  made  niffiQ  TIT  D*IX,  Adam,  David,  Measiab;  a 
proof,  aay  the  Cabaliata,  that  the  soal  of  Adam  was 
tiansmipiated  into  DavM,  and  David's  into  the  Mea- 
siab;  or  TOVi,  Sk'ma,  fa  made  D5'<3^S  Bint)  IttV^ 
Liflt^3/oiir^toie(wm,otX\'*h9  "T^B  "no,  To  the 
oAnv*4r  OHd  awat  Kii^  or  maiy  rvUQ  niinc. 
/■  tie  morning,  t^temoen,  ami  weafty,  from  which  the 
rabbina  infer  that  three  timea  every  day,  i.  e.  noroing, 
afternoon,  and  evening,  prayers  are  to  be  performed. 
Sometimes  very  curious  and  ingenious  combinations 
are  derived  from  this  system.  For  instance,  the  word 
0'*DI), posnai,  need  in  the  paaaage,  "And  he  made  him 
a  coat  of  {passim)  many  colors"  (Gen.  xxxvii,  8),  ia 
made  to  indicate  the  misfortunea  wliich  Joseph  expe- 
rienced in  being  sold  by  hia  brethren  to  '^B'<S1B 
n^'Vrn  Di^BtOlD''  O'^nniO,  Pot^kar,  MerchanU  (So- 
chrim),  Iskmaeli/es,  Midianites.  It  appeara  that  the 
Christian  fathers  someliroes  made  use  of  the  same  rule ; 
as,  for  instance,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  has  been  called 
by  them  IXOTS  (a  flab),  because  theae  ara  the  imtiafa 
at  those  Gre^  words  'Ii|«oiic  Xpurroc,  Btov  Tide. 
Swrqfi,  "Jcsns  Cbriat,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Savionr." 
Thna  St  Angnatine  telle  n^  in  hu  dvitaU  Dei,  lib. 
xviii,  c  28,  that  when  they  were  speaking  about  Christ, 
Flaccianus,  a  very  famous  man,  of  moot  ready  eloquence 
and  much  learning,  produced  a  Greek  manuscript,  say- 
ing that  it  was  the  prophecies  of  the  Erythrian  ribyl, 
in  which  he  ptnnted  out  a  eert^n  passage  that  had  the 
initial  letters  of  the  lines  so  arranged  ttuit  those  words 
could  be  read  in  them.  Then  he  goes  on  and  gives 
these  verses,  of  which  the  initial  letters  yield  that 
meaning,  and  says,  "  But  if  you  join  the  initial  letters 
of  those  five  Greek  words,  they  will  mkke  the  word 
tx^''C,  that  is, '  flab,'  in  which  word  Christ  is  mystically 
understood,  because  he  waa  able  to  live,  that  is,  to  exist, 
without  sin  in  the  abyaa  of  this  mortality  aa  in  the  dqith 
of  waters."  See  Cabala.  (B.  P.) 
Notaries.   See  Notaeil 

Notatii  (LaL  for  notaries)  ia  the  name  given  in 
ecderiaatical  language  to  those  persons  who  reported 
tbe  examination  and  trial  of  martyrs  and  oonfeasots, 
prepared  protocols  for  the  synods  mid  acts  of  councils, 
and  otherwise  <&eharged  the  duUes  of  secretariea.  They 
were  generally  deacona,  and  sometimes  a  presbyter  was 
the  chief  of  them.  Oocarionally  theee  sofarti  used  a 
sort  of  short-hand,  and  were  therefore  employed  in  tak- 
ing down  the  eermone  of  eloquent  preachers;  by  which 
means  some  of  tbe  discouisea  of  Chi^-sosiom  have  been 
preserved  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost  The 
bishops  also  had  a  kind  of  aeeretary,  or  reader,  called 
iiroypaftvc,  the  aoolyth,  who  regiat^^  the  names  of 
persons  to  be  baptized.  Pope  Julioa  I  required  tbe 
notaries,  or  the  primicier  of  notaries,  to  digest  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Church.  In  1287  then  weie  no  pnblie  no- 
taries (tabelliones)  in  Englaod. 

Notarivs.  See  Notabu. 

Notaiy.  See  Notabil 

NotdMr  OF  Hautvtlubss,  an  earty  Trench  eo< 
cteafaatic,  flourished  towards  tbe  close  of  tlie  llth  cen- 
tury as  abbot  in  the  place  after  which  be  is  anmamed, 
andwhiehfantuatedinthediooeseofRbeims.  Note  her 
died  about  1099.  We  are  ignorant  in  what  year  the 
government  of  the  abb^  of  Hautvillien  was  confided 
by  the  vote  of  the  monks  to  the  learned  Noteher;  be 
appears  for  the  flrat  time  with  tiie  title  of  MiAi  in 
1096,  at  tbe  Council  of  Soisaooa,  where  Bosoelin  was 
eoodaonsd.  InlOUheaasistadat^cMiaecracionor 
PUlip,  bfahop  of  Cbftlon>«gi»aian«BLj€h(^ 
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irork»,  Traiutatio  tOTportM  3a»elm  ffekim.  ThistiwU 
of  St.  Heleni,  the  nxHber  o(  Coiubuituie,  whote  fe- 
nuuni  the  abbey  of  HkutviUien  pretended  to  poneas. 
In  Older  to  sustain  tbU  pretension  Notcher  composed 
a  treatise  in  nineteen  chapters,  from  which  Uabilloii, 
the  authors  of  the  Gallia  ChrittiOHa,  and  the  Bdland- 
iata  published  fragments  more  or  less  extended.  See 
OaUiaCkntt.  torn,  ixi  MabiUiM),.4MMiAliUlxnii,lxix, 
«t  Ada,  torn,  vi;  BuUaadus,  Aogwt  18;  Sist.  IM.  de 
la  France,  viii,  681.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GMrale, 
zxsviii,  296. 

Notes  of  the  Chnrch,  those  marks  by  which  a 
true  Church  may  be  recognised.  Four  are  generally 
adduced :  Unity,  holiness,  catbolidty,  and  apostolicity. 
It  U  to  these  marks  that  Romanists  refer  in  support  of 
their  pretension  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  oa/y 
true  Church,  Bellarmine  gives  the  following :  Catho- 
liciQr,  antiquity,  duration,  amplitude,  episcopal  succes- 
Mon,  apostf^cal  agreement,  unity,  sanctity  of  doctrine, 
efficacy  of  doctrine,  holiness  of  life,  mirades,  prophecy, 
admisrion  of  adversaries,  unhappy  end  of  enei^es^  t«m- 
poralfelkity.  FMlmer,  who  has  written  a  High-Church 
treatise  on  the  subjeo,  says:  "The  neoesrity  of  devia- 
ing  some  general  notes  of  the  Church,  and  of  not  enter- 
ing at  Mice  on  controversial  debates  concerning  all 
points  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  was  early  perceived 
by  Christian  theologians,  Tertollian  appeals,  in  refu- 
tation of  the  hereues  of  his  age,  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Church  derived  fkom  the  apoHlei,  and  it»  priority  to  all 
heretical  oommunitiea.  Irauena  refers  to  the  unity  of 
the  Chucch'a  doctrinea,  and  the  eucceaaton  of  her  bisb- 
opa  fh>m  the  apoetlea.  The  universality  of  the  Church 
was  more  especially  urged  in  the  controversy  with  the 
Donatista  St,  Augustine  reckons  among  those  things 
which  attached  him  to  ttic  Church :  The  consent  of  na- 
tions, authority  founded  on  mimdes^  sanctity  of  murals, 
antiquity  of  origin,  succession  of  bishope  from  St.  Peter 
to  the  present  episcopate,  and  the  very  name  of  the 
GathoUc  Church.  St  Jerome  mentions  the  continual 
duration  of  the  Church  from  the  apostles,  and  the  very 
appellation  of  the  Christian  name.  Luther  assigned  as 
notes  of  the  true  Church  the  true  and  nncorrupted  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  adnunlatration  of  baptism,  of  the  Eu- 
charist, and  of  the  Iteys;  a  legitimate  ministry,  public 
■orvioe  in  a  known  languags,  ud  tribulatioaa  intonally 
and  externally.  Calvin  reekona  only  truth  of  doctrine 
and  light  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  seems 
to  reject  aueeoseion.  Later  theologians  adopt  a  differ- 
ent view  in  some  re^wcta.  Dr,  Field  admits  the  fol- 
lowing notes  of  the  Church :  Truth  of  doctrine,  use  of 
sacraments  and  means  instituted  by  Christ,  union  under 
lawfiil  ministers,  antiquity  without  change  of  doctrine, 
lawful  Booeeasion — i.e.  with  true  doctrine,  and  universal- 
ity in  the  tueeeuiee  sense— I  e.  the  prevalence  of  the 
Cniurdi  successively  in  all  nations.  Bishop  Taylor  ad- 
mits as  notes  of  the  Church ;  Antiquity,  duration,  soo- 
ceseion  of  bishops,  union  of  members  among  themselvea 
and  with  Christ,  sanctity  of  doctrine,  etc  The  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Creed  gives  to  the  Church  the  attributes 
of  "  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  ApoatoUcaL"  A  Higb- 
Churahman  unchurcbea  without  heaitation  other  eom- 
munitiea  that  want  some  of  hia  extra4criptural  cri- 
teria; but  theorists  on  this  auUect  are  not  agreed  among 
themselves   See  CutnoH;  Fomdambiitals;  Nova- 

TIAK8. 

ITotbalmClu),  a  noted  English  prelate  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon period,  was  bom  near  the  doee  of  the  7th 
century.  After  taking  holy  orrien  he  flourished  aa 
presbyter  in  London,  and  was  there  distinguished  foe 
hia  learning  and  literary  taste.  The  Venomble  Bede, 
who  fell  in  with  Notbelm,  appreciated  him,  and  made 
him  am  of  bia  literary  aaaiatanta^  For  ■  while  No- 
thelm  resided  at  Borne,  and  improved  bia  opportnnitiea 
by  «op3ring  fma  the  papal  archives  docnmrats  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  The  material  thus 
obtained  proved  of  invaluable  aervioe  to  the  English 


Chnrch  ebnmlolar  of  tboae  limea.  Mbtbdm  k  alio 
noted  for  bis  diseosrion  with  Bede  leganling  the  Book 
of  Kinga.  In  786  Notbelm  was  elevated  to  the  see  of 
GantertHiry,  and  in  the  year  following  received  the 
pallium  from  pope  Gregory  IIL  The  Saxon  chronicler 
and  the  ooatiouator  of  Bede  place  Notbe^'s  death  in 
789;  other  (but  more  modern)  authorities  state  that  it 
took  [riace  in  740  or  741.  The  day  of  bia  dcceMc  is 
diAaently  fixed  on  tht  17  or  16  KaL  Nov.,  that  ia,  en 
the  16th  or  17th  d^  of  Oetobn.  He  wm  horied  at 
Cknterbuiy.  Bale  ioA  TiU  attribute  to  him  sevefal 
books,  which  he  is  st^ed  to  have  oompoaed  chiefly 
from  the  materials  he  brought  fmm  Somt.  Tbtit 
genuineness  is  so  problematiod  that  it  is  unneceassry 
to  repeat  their  titles.  See  Wright,  Biogn^Ma  Br^ 
tamiea  L&eraria  {A.-S.  Period),  p,  291  sq,    (J.  H.  W.) 

NoUtia,  tiie  name  given  to  the  lecord  or  dian 
the  great  divisions  or  provineea,  etc,  of  the  anirin  and 

the  Church. 

Notkar.  There  are  several  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  Church  lustwies.  The  most  important 
among  them  are: 

1.  St.  NoTKItR,  saroamed  Baliubu,  or  "the  sum- 
merer,"  a  learned  German  monk,  who  was  bom  about 
880  at  Elgau,  in  Northern  Switzerland.  At  an  eariy 
age  he  entered  the  convent  of  St.  Gall  (q.  v.).  His  tal- 
ents attracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Large,  who  repeatedly  offered  to  make  him  bishop,  but 
Notker  always  declined.  He  tUed  .^il  16, 912.  Be 
wrote,  Liber  dt  iiUerprMia  dipfeamm  Seri/^urarum 
(Hamburg,  1786, 8vo;  and  in  Pez,  Thetaunu  emtcAiAo- 
rum) : — L^xr  sejuenfiarum,  in  the  same  collection : — 
JVotitia  de  itlaitr&us  virit,  Md.:—Martyroioffium  (in 
Caniaus,  Antiqua  LectioHta) ; — S.  FridoHm  hittoria  (in 
Goldast,  ^cr^ptores  Alematudei): — HymM  (in  Canisius, 
Lectiemet) :— and  a  treatise  on  the  value  of  letters  in 
muuc  (inGert>ert,&T9)<ore>).  tht  Gnbt  OmtoH  Mt^/ni 
has  been  enoneonsly  attributed  to  Notker. 
'  2,  NotkbB,  aunuuned  Labto,  or  TVufomciu,  a  loaiiied 
German  monk,  was  bom  about  the  middle  <^  the  lOth 
century.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Ekkehard  I,  who  wrote 
a  Latin  paraphrase  of  Waltharios's  Cierman  poem.  He 
entered  at  an  eariy  age  inte  the  convent  of  St.  tiall 
(<{.  v.),  where  he  niade  raiud  progress,  obtaining  even 
a  good  mastery  of  the  Greek  language,  which  was  a 
tire  aooompUahment  at  Uut  time.  He  became  the  head 
of  the  schmL  We  have  eUU  a  Latin  poem  by  one  <it 
his  popils,with  notes  and  corrections  in  Notkn's  hand- 
writing (see  Pertx,  Mommaia,  vdL  ii).  In  his  teach- 
ing Notker  often  made  use  of  the  Gierman  Ungttage, 
and  vainly  sought  to  esUUish  the  custom  of  ao  doing 
(see  his  letter  to  the  Irishop  ot  Sion  in  Orimm'a  O0tti»- 
gtr  GMtrU  Awiagmt  1^)*  Notka>  also  txanslMcd 
into  Owman  sevenl  porUona  (rfthe  BUe,  and  aome  of 
the  dassies.  It  baa  been  cwoneoudy  asaerted  by  aome 
that  he  merely  supervised  these  translations,  and  that 
they  were  made  by  his  pufnls.  He  died  June  29, 1022. 
Among  his  translarions  we  find  some  of  the  Psalms  in 
Hattenier  (DentmSler)  and  in  Oraff  (tfrndferyer  Aai- 
mnt  [QuedUnborg,  1889]) ;  De  Coiuoiatiom  of  BoOtbius^ 
published  by  Graff  (Beriin,  1887) ;  Dt  mtptiU  MermrU  tt 
Philoloffiea  vnUrtimva  CapeDa  <il^  1847);  the  CoCe- 
fforiei  and  Hermmeutica  of  Aristotle  (ibid.  18S7).  He 
also  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  b  Latin,  pnbU^ied  ia 
Haupt  (Zeit»(Arifi,  voL  iv).  Among  his  tmialatltnia 
which  have  been  lost  we  notice  that  of  the  Book  of 
Job;  the  BueoSce  of  Tligil;  the  Amdriam  of  Terence; 
the />i«(>dbi<rfCato^etc.  This  Notker  b  by  aome  con- 
sidered aa  the  author  of  the  little  treatbe  on  mo^  men- 
tioned nnder  the  preceding;  as  also  of  one  on  logic  in 
Haupt  (<4/{dniMcA«£2aHer,voLu).  See  Ekkehard,  Co- 
ws '^ctaj^imtf.Feb.  and  April;  Oadiit,^>r^ 
tan§  eedenatlkij  a.  v. ;  ffnffict  CkritHana,  s.  ▼.  (J,  H.  P.) 

ITotmau,  Jomt,  a  noted  arditeot,  deaerree  ■  plue 
here  for  his  distinguistied  labon  on  ecderiastic  atmct- 
He  was  If^^^^^i^pfg^^f^^  Jnlj  22, 
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ISta  Id  1881  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  eet- 
iM  It  Fhiladelpbim,  where  he  died,  March  8, 1866.  In 
tdMuciealaiebitectiire  be  ataods  among  the  best  rei>- 
iMaMiTMofnodenitinMik  In  the  Ui^ted  Statea  ha 
naked  Int  hi  thiadqiaftDMnt.  Sqnacontenporarjr: 
"NotBun  powBwed  f;reat  enthaMaam  fiw  hia  art,  aa 
well  u  poetic  sauibiUtr ;  and  in  hU  wertn  be  aeamed 
tp  Mnm  himself  not  aa  much  to  the  aenaea  aa  to  the 
KoL"  One  of  bia  cbirf  works  is  St.  Mark's  Chnicb,  in 
nilade^ihia.  Jt  ia  one  of  the  vary  beat  apecitaena  of 
GMkie  aicfaiteflUire  In  the  United  Statea.  Indeed,  Mi; 
Notaaa  Buy  well  be  apokso  of  at  <A«  Amencan  student 
<ir  neAnal  arehtteetwe.  Other  noted  speramena  of 
tm  work  are  the  fa^Mk  of  the  Roman  Catbcdic  Cathc- 
dnl  on  Logan  Square,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  of  which  the  doorway  is  eapedally 
uimired.  Laurck  Hill-  Cemetery  of  Philadelphia — one 
of  the  handswDest  burial-grounds  of  the  United  Statea 
—own  its  beauty  to  the  good  taste  of  Hr,  Notman. 

ITotre  Dame  (I.  e.  Our  Lad»i)  is  the  old  French 
sppcUatkNi  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  thetcfore  the  name 
of  a  DBRiber  of  cfaarchca  dedkatcd  to  the  TlrglB  Mary 
ia  diAnnt  parte  orF^caDee,«nd  partlcolaily  of  die  great 
catbedial  of  Paris.   See  alao  the  folkiwing  article. 

Hotra  Dame,  Congresatlon  oil  is  the  name 
oft  Boataa  Catholic  female  wder,  whose  members  are 
fmjnently  called  **  Sisters  of  the  Congregstioo  of  Out 
ladj."  The  origin  of  the  nsterhood  is  doubtfuL  Some 
iKiibe  it*  foundation  to  Fourier,  others  to  Aix  le  Clerc, 
tbe  Gnt  devotee  of  this  Congregation.  She  flourish- 
ed in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century  in  a  little  Til- 
lage in  Lorraine,  that  part  of  France  recently  annexed 
lo  Germany.  The  establisbmenta  of  the  Congr^tim) 
wm  fint  opened  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
la  IGUa  canventton  was  held  of  the  different  members, 
ind  a  confirmation  of  the  order  asked  for  from  the 
pifial  see,  and  the  request  was  granted  by  a  special  bull 
btnn  pope  Paul  V,  February,  1615;  further  enlarged  in 
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privikgea,  March,  1617.  A  change  in  the  ndea  and 
cooBtiiBtion  waa  made  in  1646,  and  received  the  ap> 
proval  of  pope  Innocent  X.  The  Cmigiegations  of  Our 
Lady  have  flooriahed  ever  siooe  In  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially in  Belgium  and  Fkanee.  In  Amcflca  tbey  have 
their  head-quartMa  in  Montveal,  when  they  number  481 
ptofesaed  aistov,  80  novices  aul  poatuknta,  and  18JI87 
poiHla  in  the  boarding -schooh,  acaderaiea,  and  free 
schools,  which  they  direct  principally  in  Canada  and 
British  America.  The  oidy  eataUisbmenta  in  the 
United  Statea  buwo  to  he  oonneeted  with  that  at 
Mnlnalare  the  "Cunvent  and  Aeadaay  of  the  Ladiea 
of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,"  at  Portland,  Me., 
which  reports  14  members  and  90  pupils,  also  840  pu- 
pils  in  two  parochial  schools,  of  which  the  ladies  have 
cha^ ;  and  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  at  Cambridgeport, 
HaM.,  with  7  sisters,  who  have  charge  of  schools  with 
876  pu[uls.  Other  eeubliahmenta,  however,  aa  thoae 
at  Wateibury,  Cons.,  and  Bourixmoais  Grove,  III.,  may 
also  belong  to  thiaCongngation.  H^CatkolieAhMmaB, 
under  Jannaiy  12^  aaya:  "Mo^aret  Bourget^fiNuider 
of  the  Kstera  of  the  Congregation,  died  at  Montreal, 
1706."  There  are,  however,  in  the  United  Sutes  many 
others  who  are  styled  in  the  CatKt4ic  Directory  of  1871 
"  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,"  or  "  School-Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,"  or  *'Poor  School-Sistere  of  Kotre  Dame,"  poe- 
sibly  all  belonging  with  tboee  who  are  thus  reported 
from  Milwaukee:  "CoDTent  of  the  School-Asters  of 
Notre  Dame,  Mother  House  and  Novitiate,  comer  of 
Hilwsnkeo  and  Knapp  Streets,  Sister  Mary  Caroline, 
superioress.  Membera,66;  novioe^88;  postulants, 80; 
misflion-faouBes,  78 ;  with  6*20  sisters,  having  under  their 
charge,  throughout  the  United  Sute^  27,900  parish 
school-children,  over  1876  orphans,  640  boarders."  The 
eataUiahroenta  named  in  the  Cathoiic  Directory  for  1871 
aa  belonging  to  the  School-^sterB  of  Notre  Dame"  an 
in  Baltimore  and  Annapi^  Hd.;  niiladelphia,  Taei^ 
ny,  and  Alleghany  City,  Pa.;  Chicago,  III.;  Milwau- 
kee and  Elm  Grove,  and  twelve  other  places,  Wiscon- 
sin. To  these  the  IHredory  for  1870  added  Buchester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Hlisburgb,  Pa.  The  "  Poor  School-Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame"  are  reported  only  at  Quincy  and  Belle- 
ville^ in  the  diocese  of  Alton;  while  the  "Sisters  of 
Notie  Dame"  are  reported  in  that  diocese  at  Quincy, 
Belleville,  Highland,  SL  Liborius,  Shoal  Creek  Station, 
Springfield,  and  Teutopolis,  IlL  The  "  SiHters  of  Notre 
Dame,"  or  the  "  Sisters  of  the  Congr^ation,"  are  re- 
ported at  Boston  (including  East  and  South  Boston  and 
Boston  Highlands),  Lowell,  Salem,  Lawrence,  Chicopee, 
and  Holyoke,  Mass.;  Waterbnrv,  Conn. ;  New  York  City, 
Rochester,  and  Buffido,  N.  Y. ;  Mewarit,  N.  J. ;  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  (^ndnnati  and  Ci^umhn% 
Ohio;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Detroit, Mich. ;  Green  Bay,Wi8. ; 
Mankato  and  Hokah,  Min, ;  West  Point,  Iowa ;  Chicago, 
Henry,  and  Bourfoonnais  Grove,  111.;  St.  Louis,  Ma; 
New  Orlean^  t& ;  San  Francisco,  Pueblo  of  San  Joe^, 
and  Harysviile,  CaL  See  Bittoire  du  Clergi  Seculier 
et  Btgulier,  iii,  884-896;  Barnum,  Jiomoninn  at  A  w,  p. 
827,828.  (J.H.W.) 

Nott,  EUpbalet,  DJ).,  LI^D.,  an  eminent  lYe^ 
bytcrian  lUvine,  and  one  of  the  moat  noted  of  American 
educators,  deaervedly  spoken  of  aa  "  one  of  the  historical 
monumenta  of  this  country" — a  man,  in  short,  of  very 
extraordinary  oharacteristica — was  bom  at  Ashford, 
Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  June  26,  1778.  His  early  train- 
ing was  received  onder  the  watchful  and  intelUgoit 
snpervinon  of  a  most  excellent  mother.  At  the  age  of 
four  years  he  had  read  the  Bible  throogh,  and  so  in- 
satiable was  his  thirst  for  knowledge  that,  under  the 
direction  of  his  mother,  he  was  constantly  adding  to  his 
acquisitions  fn>tn  every  source  within  his  reach.  At  one 
time  be  was  thoroughly  bent  on  becoming  a  phyncian, 
but  bring  pment  on  a  certain  occasion  when  a  cancer 
waa  to  be  cut  ftom  a  woman's  breast,  bis  services  were 
put  in  requisition  in  some  part  of  the  process ;  he  went 
through  it  manfully,  bot  when  it  waaidl  over  ha  faint- 
ed; and  this  wm  an  •fleetft^tdaaitwKiqiQ^^JeS  te 
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tbe  medical  profinnon.  At  aixteen  he  taught  acbool  at 
Fwupany,  Lord's  Bridget  and  u  eighteen  he  tooli 
charge  of  Uie  flundeld  AcadMuy,  and  at  the  aame  time 
pur»ued  bU  cUaaical  and  mathematical  studies  under 
the  Kev,  Dr.  Benedict.  On  leaving  Plainfleld  he  tiecame 
a  member  of  Brown  UnirerntT,  Providence,  R.  L,  vben 
he  remained  about  a  year.  He  did  not,  however,  grad- 
uate in  course,  but  received  the  degree  of  master  of 
«ruial795.  He  then  atndied  theology  undo' bis  broth- 
er; was  licensed  by  tbe  New  Lradon  Congregational  As- 
sociation in  1796 ;  labored  for  some  time  an  a  miMicMiarr 
in  that  part  of  New  York  bordering  upon  Otsego  Lake; 
was  school-teacher  and  missionary  at  Cherry  Valley,  in 
179&-1797;  and  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
AlbMiy,  1798-1804.  In  Albany  his  was  the  principal 
church,  and  most  of  the  leading  men  in  tbe  state,  such 
aa  Hamilton,  Burr,  Livingstoo,  and  others,  resorted  to  it, 
and  many  ofthem  ware  his  intimate  frtenda.  When  the 
news  of  the  duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr  reached  Al- 
buiy,  Dr.  Nott  was  at  Schenectady,  attending  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Union  College.  He  was  re- 
quested to  make  the  melancholy  event  the  subject  of 
discourse  the  next  Sabbath,  and  this  sermon  on  Ham- 
ilton gave  him  a  wide  and  atdurlng  fame  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  making  at  the  time  a  profound  impression  on  the 
pnUie  mind,  and  asristing  greatly  to  bring  lasting  odium 
on  the  bloody  practice  of  duelling.  In  18M  he  was 
ehoeenpresidentofUnionCoUege.  When  he  took  charge, 
the  affairs  of  the  institution  were  in  a  very  discouraging 
condition.  It  was  without  funds,  buildings,  or  library, 
and  was  in  debt,  and  all  its  friends  were  disheartened. 
The  task  was  great,  but  be  was  adequate  to  the  work; 
fur  he  succeeded  beyond  all  ezpeetatton  in  rairing  fhnds 
and  providing  for  the  presring  needs.  He  soon  exhib- 
ited high  qualitiee  as  an  executive  olHcer  and  disci  pit* 
narian,  and  gathered  around  him  an  able  faculty.  Stu- 
dents began  to  pour  in  from  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  during  bis  long  incumbency  upwards  of  four  thou- 
snnd  young  men  graduated.  Union  College  is  emphati- 
cally of  his  own  formation.  From  1854  till  the  time 
of  his  death  he  waa  senior  oidlege  president  in  the 
world.  In  he  was  moderator  of  ^e  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  Hied  Jan.  29, 
1866.  Dr.  Nott  published  a  number  of  baccalaureate 
and  other  sermons,  addresses,  etc;  also,  Cotauels  to 
Young  Mm  «•  the  Formation  of  Character,  and  the 
PruKipUi  wMck  lead  to  Sacceu  and  Happinet*  in  L{fe : 
— Leeturet  on  Ten^Mnmee  (1847),  of  which  a  new  edi- 
tion, edited  by  Amasa  McCoy,  appeared  In  1857.  These 
lectures  eonstitute  a  most  efficient  argument  for  the  dia> 
use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors.  He  also  extended  his 
researches  to  some  branches  of  natural  philosophy;  and 
in  the  "  Digest  of  Patents"  will  be  found  thirty  in  bis 
name  granted  for  applications  of  heat  to  steam-engines, 
the  economical  use  of  fuel,  etc.  George  K.  Crooks,  D.D., 
*  in  tbe  Ifew  York  Melkodit  (Feb.  3, 1866),  says  of  him : 
"  Perhaps  no  American  educator,  no  American  preacher, 
who  has  seen  the  dawning  of  186ft,  has  had  so  unique  a 
history— few,  probably,  so  ^EeeUve  a  career.  InteUect- 
udy  he  Was  a  remarkable  man— niany>dded,  and  su- 
perior on  most  ndes.  His  mechanical  geutus  is  well 
known,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  iron  manufactories 
(the  'Novelty  Works'),  whose  novel  name  has  excited 
many  a  curious  inquiry,  originated  in  one  of  his  inven- 
tions, which,  by  its  economical  peculiarities,  was  first 
known  as  a  '  novelty.'  He  was  a  great  finander,  and 
euriehed  himself  and  Union  College  by  his  masterly 
skill  and  enterprise.  But  these  talents  were  but  second- 
ary with  him — pastimes  of  bis  varied  mind.  In  the 
higher  activities  of  intellect  be  commanded  not  only 
the  respect,  but  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  waa  notaUy  perspicacious,  and  his  luminous  mind 
never  failed  to  tbiow  at  least  a  new  light  on  wbataoever 
Mbjeet  he  treated.  If  it  were  one  of  those  problems 
which  the  highest  intellects  have  hitherto  failed  to 
solve,  and  which  are  deemed  insoluble — one  upon  which 
po  additiMtal  explanatory  light  could  be  expected— slill 


be  could  give  it,  at  least,  original  iUnstntiao,  poctie  le^ 
lief^  prae&al  eorallariea,  that  ooupdled  all  kesnts  is 
say,  in  the  words  wbich  AtkGson  pats  in  the  moath  of 
Cato  over  Plato's  argument  on  tbe  soul,  *Tboa  m> 
sooest  well.'    He  had  no  small  amount  of  iiiHiBiHiail 
courage,  and  was  not  aflraid  of  the  'bagbeBr*  impatatkn 
of  charlatanism  against  new  opimons  and  startling  lhe> 
ones.  Some  of  our  best  evening  oonverae  with  hkn  bM 
been  upon  themes  transcending  the  usually  aUowedUoH 
iu  of  speculation,  and  when      winged  but  ever  bemm 
mind  seemed  to  soar  with  the  sweep  and  atsaiUDMief 
the  eagle.    But  such  was  tbe  strength  of  his  T^^OM 
faith,  such  tbe  real  humility  of  his  fietT,  that  we  nevct 
knew  him  to  trench  with  any  recklieesaess  on  tbe  my- 
teries  of  revealed  truth.  As  a  preacher  he  was  pre-emi- 
nent.  The  preeent  generation  has  not  been  sble  to  ap- 
preciate him  folly  in  this  tespeet,  for  he  was  pM  hit 
prime,  and  was  immersed  In  oCher  dutiea  and  ears*, 
when  it  began  to  torn  a  critical  eye  upon  him.  SciU, 
in  some  of  his  Utest  sppesraoces  in  the  doA,  before  the 
Church  or  before  his  college,  bis  transcendent  power 
has  commanded  wtrndering  admiration.    He  was  ora- 
torical without  lieing  declamatory,  and  a  more  finished 
or  perfect  oratory  was  never  heard  in  the  American  pel* 
pit.   We  have  been  disposed  to  pronmrnoe  It  fkaltiws. 
One  of  his  many  extraordinary  talents  waa  his  menixy, 
which,  through  most  of  his  life,  se«ned  inbllible ;  and  it 
had  much  to  do  with  his  eloquence,  for  it  enabled  Iudi 
to  go  almost  immediately  from  the  compomtion  of  hk 
discourse  to  the  desk  without  his  manuscript,  and  de* 
liver  it  without  the  least  apparent  eflbrt  of  recollectioa. 
His  most  striking  characteristic  as  a  preacher  was  Ui 
perfect  grace  of  manner,  tuned  by  a  perfect  graciouaness 
(if  we  may  so  qwafc)  tk  rdigious  feeliog.    Strong,  se- 
rene, dignified,  beaudful  in  language  (sometimes  to  oi> 
nateness),  clear  in  thought  and  argument  to  transpar- 
ency itself,  appropriate  in  every  moduiatiiHi  and  gesture, 
he  impressed  one  as  a  consummate  master  of  the  art  of 
speaking.   And  what  one  could  not  fail  to  lemaifc  was 
tbe  fact  (indisputable)  that  this  perfectioo  of  manner 
was  not  at  all  mechanical,  not  it  aU  a  perfbnctoiy  ac- 
complishment, but  entirety  natural — an  exprasioD  of 
the  natural  symmetry  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nat- 
ure.   No  man  was  happier  in  short  impromptu  or  ex- 
temporaneous addresses,  but  he  took  beaten  gold  into 
the  pulpit;  he  prepared  bis  sermons  studiously  ami 
prayerfully,  yet  delivered  them  with  a  fadlity  th^  may 
be  charactuiied  as  altogflllier  felicitous.  Andtbcmonl 
impressionofbisseniKmswaaalwayBprofoaiKl.'*  *'Thit 
remarkable  man,"  said  another,  **  was  pre-eminently  di»- 
tinguished  for  his  indomitable  force  of  character.  What- 
ever he  dedded  upon  be  achieved,  compelling  all  op* 
posing  causes  to  give  way  before  him.    Happily  thb 
greatness  of  soul  was  controlled  by  Christian  principles 
and  an  all-authoritative  conscientiousness,  else  would  he 
have  been  a  scourge  rather  than  a  blesMng  to  hia  race. 
Bat  as  greatness  has  its  own  peculiar  faults,  ao  theae  feQ 
to  him,  at  least  in  a  mitigated  dqp«b   Yec  tboae  who 
were  his  pupils  in  the  noonday  of  bis  poww  still  re- 
member him  with  something  of  an  idolatrom  sentimenL 
He  has,  scarcely  less  than  any  contemporary,  impreesed 
his  own  charatdxr  upon  that  of  his  age  and  cnuntry,  and 
his  influence  will  tun  on  indefinitely.    His  phyncal 
frame  partook  somewhat  of  tbe  energy  of  his  character; 
and.  long  beyond  the  term  of  ordinary  old  age,  death  ap- 
proached him  only  by  slow  and  measured  stages.  Peaes 
to  his  spirit !  honor  to  bis  memory  1"    Of  his  last  dayi 
and  hours,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Backus,  who  preached  the  funer- 
al sermon,  said:  "He  was  ever  to  the  end  a  little  chile 
before  God,  most  pleased  to  sit  at  Jeeos'feet,  rail  confid- 
ing firmly,  gratefully,  in  the  sovereignty  and  loving' 
kindness  of  bis  gracious  Lord,    In  his  dying  hours 
when  he  felt  that  tbe  end  ooold  not  be  afor,  bin  putinf 
counsel  and  lega^  to  his  neatest  friends  waa:  *Fen 
God,  and  ke^  hla  oommandments' — tbe  ooona^  mm 
legacv  of  Us  mother  to  himself,  which  had  begun  mk 
continued  his  ^n^g^^Bm^^^i^  uttenae 
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ms  dilBeah,  the  tpirit  onlj  not  gone,  be  Slid ;  '  One 
nf^aw  worI— Jenw  CbriK;*  and  thelaat,  the  very 
iMtndiBitioD  frora  hie  Upewet, 'MyoovenentOod.*" 
See  Jfowtn  <^£t^>liaiet  Nott,  D.D.,  LL.D^  by  a  Vui 
fiutToocd,  D-Di,  with  oontribaliuna  end  revision  by 
Prot  Ttiix  U*ri»  (N.  Y.  1876,  1 2mo) ;  WilKMi,  Pntbg- 
Irin  aiit.  AlamKK  (1867),  p.  185;  AUi bone.  Met  »/ 
BriLa>dAtKr.A¥lMor»,i.v.;  Bisbop  Alonso  Potter's 
BiaMockfw  Readtn  md  Studmla  (IStt),  py  HOt 
JftdodM  Rm.  vii,  SUt  S.  Amer.  Bm.  Ixsxr, 
171;  Firit,  fbfHMM  tffthe  IM  CeMfHry  (1857X 

(lSTMH;  ^Ktdut  o/the  Ut.  nftAe  United  Statei; 
iMim  AAm.  (18S5),  p.  716;  Addreu  at  tke  Ftamral 
of  On  Bm.  Dr.  Xott,  by  the  Rev.  J,  T.  Beckos,  D.D. 
(S.  T.  1866,  8ro) ;  Drake,  Diet,  of  Amer.  Biog.  s.  v.; 
Pn^Bamm  Memorial  Volvme,  p.  lUaq.  (J.U.W.) 

Kott,  George  XVederick,  D.D.,  a  learned  English 
driiK  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  was  born  in  1769. 
He  ittidied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  elected 
ftUovorAO-eoiile.  He  beoaiDe  succemvely  perpetual 
conte  tl  Stoke  Cenon,  Devonshire,  in  1807,  then  vicar 
of  Breed  Windsor,  Dorietsbire,  which  he  exchanged  for 
Voodcborcb,  [ffebendary  of  Vniichester,  in  1810,  and 
rKtorofHanietahan)  in  1812.  He  died  in  1842.  Dr. 
Kon  wrote,  Jteiiffiont  KtUhnnatm  conridertd,  m  EiglU 
SemoM  prmdtai  m  1802  at  the  Ltcture  favnied  fiy 
Jalat  Bamplat,  A  .M,  (Oxford,  18(S,  8vo)  -.—The  Proper 
itoieofSlMdgimg  thiScr^ura:  m  Ordination  Strmon 
(18Il,8n>)L  He  abo  edited  the  worfca  of  the  eerl  of 
Sarrqr  and  Tbomae  Wyett,  with  ooi^iu  lUtutntiwiB 
(1816,  2  rota.  4toV    See  Dailinf^  Cwdop.  Bibliog.  ii, 

mi.  (J.N.P.) 

Nott,  Handel  OetBhom,  an  American  divine 
of  note  note,  was  bom  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  Nov.  10, 
1779;  gnulnat«tfh>m  Yale CuUc^  in  I82S-,  took  a  the- 
oloipcal  coarse  in  the  Yale  Seminary ;  and  in  1826  was 
Kuied  over  the  Pint  Congregational  Church  in  Nashua, 
N.H.  Subsequently  he  becwne  a  Biptisi,  and  aocepted 
Uie  poaitiMi  of  agent  of  the  American  Betfael  Society, 
ud  was  lor  three  yean  Bethel  chaphUn  in  BufiUo. 
Liter  he  {Heicbed  in  Bath,  Waterrille,  end  Kenndmnk- 
pon,  Msine,  remaining  at  the  latter  place  for  a  period 
of  trelre  yeara.  liis  health  demanding  a  change,  he 
Kceptcd  a' call  at  Avon,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1860:  and  after 
1  far  yean  removed  to  Rochester,  where  he  contioued 
bt  reside  untU  his  death.  Hay  8, 1878. 

Nott,  Hetuy  Jnoias,  an  American  educator,  was 
tte  MM  of  the  eminent  jurist,  Abraham  Nott,  and  was 
km  OD  the  Piodec  RlTer,  South  Gsiolina,  Nov.  4, 1797. 
He  «■  edaeated  at  SotUJi  GaroHiM  College,  class  of 
1811  He  then  went  abroad  and  studied  jurisprudence, 
bit  chortly  afker  hie  return  accepted  the  professorship 
of  pbilDsophy  end  language  in  his  alma  mater.  On  his 
VST  home  from  New  York  he  was  shipwrecked,  and 
peiibed  at  sea,  Oct.  18, 1887.  Hr.  Nott  was  a  frequent 
•ad  rallied  contributor  to  the  Southern  Rmao,  He 
■bo  poUished  Novttett*$  of  a  TrantUar  (New  York,  1884, 
liiao). 

TXcAX,  Samuel  (1),  D.D.,  a  Congr^ti«iaI  min- 
iNer,  Imtbcr  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  was  bom  Jan.  23, 
I'M.  in  Si^bfook,  Conn.  Me  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1780;  was  ordsined  pastor  in  Franklin,  Conn.,  March 
13. 1782,  where  be  remained  until  his  death,  Hay  26, 
1^  He  did  fall  parochial  duty  until  his  ninety-fourt  h 
*etr,iBdwas  in  many  respects  a  worthy  branch  of  that 
BaUe  lanaily  to  which  be  belmged.  He  publislied  a 
■unberofoecasiMial^emoiu,  See  E^mgne^  jtwiaAi  o/ 
i^Amr.thdpti,  it,  190. 

Hott,  Samnel  (2),  a  noted  American  missionary 
"f  the  Congr^ariooal  Chrarch,  was  bom  at  Franklin, 
Can,  b  1788;  was  edueated  at  Union  College,  class 
•f  1MB;  and  atndied  dlTini^  at  Andorer  Theological 
^'nniiMry,  where  be  f(radnated  in  1810^  He  was  oi^ 
4uMd  Feb.  6,  1812,  ai)d  went  onfc  to  India  with  the 
toL  head  of  nieeioiuniee  sent  to  that  country  by  the 


American  Board  of  Foreign  Hisuons.  He  retamed 
ftom  India  in  1816,  and  taught  in  New  York  until  1822. 
In  18S8  he  became  pastor  at  Oalway,  N.  Y.;  in  1829  be 
removed  to  Wareham,  Uass,,  where  be  preached  until 
1849,  and  ttien  taught  for  one  year.  He  died  at  Hait- 
furd,  Conn.,  June  1,  1869.  Hr.  Nott  wrote,  Sirtftn 
¥ear»'  Prmching  and  Procedure  at  Warthan,  Sfau, 
(1846,  8vo)  -Slavery  and  tke  Semedg,  etc.  (I8G6, 8vo). 

Rotas  (.4  tttifr),  the  soatb  or  soutlMrest  wind.  It 
brought  rains  and  fog. 


Tlgore  of  Nona  (ftaei  the  aenlptaras  at  Atbm/f, 

Nonet,  Jacqoes,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Mans  in  160fi.  He  entered  the  order  about  1628.  After 
completing  his  studies  he  devoted  himself  succesuvely 
to  teaching  and  to  preaching,  in  which  he  was  at  flrit 
very  successful.  Bat  having  ventured  to  atuck  in  the 
pulpit  the  w<»lc  of  Antoine  Amauld,  Lafriquente  goir- 
mmioN,  he  was  at  first  rilenced  by  a  sharp  answer  of 
Amauld,  and  afterwards  obliged  to  apologiie  pnblidy 
before  an  assembly  of  bishops.  Ntmet  now  renounced 
preaching,  and  became  succeerively  rector  of  the  col- 
leges of  Alenfon  and  Arras.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1680. 
He  wrote,  ^merdmetiti  du  eonnttoire  de  R.  avx  tki' 
oloffifM  d'A  lenfOH,  ditctpUt  de  St.  A  ugvstin,  against  ab- 
bot Lenoir : — Im  prieence  de  Jiiut-Chritt  dam  le  trit- 
taint  taertmedfpoKT  tervir  de  ripoiue  an  mvuHre  qui  a 
4erU  eontn  la  perpkuUi  de  la  foi  (2d  ed.  Paris,  1667, 
18mo).  It  ia  datned  tbat  Turenne  was  converted  to 
the  Romish  Church  by  reading  this  work.  Nonet's 
reputation,  however,  rests  chiefly  on  his  ascetic  works, 
iachuTrai/ide la  devotion  a  fanffegardim  (Paris,  1661, 
12mo ;  an  Italian  translation  of  it  was  published  at  Bo- 
logna) : — and  the  most  important  of  them  all,  VHommo 
d'OrutMm,  comprising  a  number  of  works  puUbhed  at 
various  times,  and  entitled  VHomme  d'Oraieon,  ta  omh 
duite  datu  la  voie  de  Dint,  coatmani  toate  ricoHotnie  de 
la  meditation,  de  Coraiton  e_ffective  etde  la  contemplation 
(Paris,  1674,  2  vols.  8vo} :  —  A7/omtM  d^Oraieon,  wee 
miditatione  et  entretieiu  pour  lout  let  jouri  de  Panaif, 
fragments  of  which  were  published  by  Muguet  in  1677, 
1678,and  I68S  (comidete  bv  Herissanc,  1766, 10  vols.  8vo; 

178U ;  I^ona,  18S0  and  1845, 12mo)  ■.—L'Uomm 
^Oraimm,  sea  kcturee  t^ritaeUe*  pendant  tont  h  eoun 
de  rannie  (Paris,  1679, 4to) :—  L' Homme  d'Oraieon,  te§ 
retraitee  (1765,  1780,  1830,  1845,  6  vtds.).  He  wrote 
also,  MidUaOotu  et  ealreiient  tur  le  ban  taoffe  dee  i»- 
dulffences  et  tur  let  priparaiiont  neeettairet  pour  gagner 
lejubile  (Paris,  1677  end  1701,  ^)  i—Betraite  pour  — 
preparer  a  la  mart  (ibid.  1679,  8vo): — JlidkatioM 
ipirituellet  (ibid.  1889, 12mo)  i—SMude  de  hmt  jmrg 
du  revirend  pere  Jacques  Nouet,  in  MS.  at  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  under  the  Nu.  8920.  Dr.  Puaey  trans- 
lated one  of  Nouet's  works  under  the  title  <^  lAfe  of 
Jena  Chritt  tn  Glory  (Lond.  1847,  small  8vo).  See 
Avertitsement  tur  qtulquet  termont  prichit  a  Parit,  in 
Amauld,  (Euvret,  vol.  xxvii;  N.  Desportes,  Bibl.  dn 
Maine;  B.  Haureau,  Httt.  Utteraire  du  Maine,  iv,  297. 
— Hoefer,  Ifouv.  Biog.  Ginhate,  xxxriii,  810 ;  Darlings 
Cgdop.  miiog.  ii,  2217.   (J.N.  P.) 

Nonllean,  JBAM-BAPnsTK,  a  French  aseelie  writer, 
was  bom  June  24,  1605,  in  Saint-Brienc.  Descended 
from  a  religious  family,  he  was  educated  at  Rennes  and 
Nantes,  and  at  the  age  of  twentv  entered  into  the  Con- 
giegmtion  of  the  Oratory,  uluztg^  htjl^C^teion 
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or  tbe  srchdeaooary  of  Sunt-Brieue,  and  in  1640  of  the 
prebend,  which  he  hcU  nutU  his  dMth.  He  wm  a 
pkHH  man— leutted,  and  of  austere  mannen;  a  true 
model  of  peniteac«,  but  with  an  ardent  and  reetlcsB 
ohanct«r,  carried  away  by  a  refunnatory  leal  which  no 
OHudderation  coiUd  arrest.  He  rendered  to  M.  de  Vil- 
lazel,  hu  biflhop,  efficient  service  in  tbcmunons  of  Brit- 
tany ;  but  he  did  not  find  in  the  lattei'a  tucoenor,  H.  de 
la  Barde,  a  protector  ao  henevolent.  At  the  request  of 
the  chancellor,  Buucherat,  he  was  fbrbidden  to  preach, 
and  he  appealed  in  vain  from  this  sentence.  He  then 
began  to  preach  in  the  street*.  Excluded  in  1664  from 
eccleuastical  duties  in  his  diocese,  he  retired  to  a  desert 
place,  and  exercised  upon  bis  body  long  macerations. 
Fanting  almost  continnously,  tstigue  and  excessive  au»- 
terities  shortened  bis  days.  He  died  in  Saint-Brieuc, 
1672.  Noulleau  composed  npon  morality,  tbe«d<^,  and 
the  reform  of  the  dergy  a  great  nainba  of  artklefl, 
of  which  the  principal  are,  Conjuratiam  cotitre  bUuph^ 
maUun  (Paris,  1646,  4to):  —  Praiiqua  de  fOraUm 
(Saint-Brienc,  1646) :— //£qm(  dti  Chrutianime,  tiri 
de  cent  parolet  choitiet  de  Jinu-Ckritt  (Paris,  1664) : — 
Vidie  du  vraiChrilvn(y\AA.  1664)  :—Poiitiqw  CkretiaoK 
damUtcrercieeidepieledeMoiueigneurleDauphm(i\iid. 
1666,  ISmo)  -.-De  gratia  Dei  et  CAnifi  (ilnd.  1666, 4to) : 
— L'Aim^atmpoeitiaHde$diffirti>dsdmteii^iayrbiih 
he  abused  the  partisans  of  Amauld  and  of  Jansenius: 
—  Veiitaiionei  eoiUra  Amedeam  Guentmaum,  doacam, 
tterquiUnium,  latrinam  auuittarum  (1666,  4to);  —  Di- 
vertet  puce*  LatineM  et  Frattfaieei  rar  les  Ubniis  de 
FEgti^eGaUicane  (im,ito).  U  Long.  BOL  Hi$t. 
de  la  FroMXi  Feller,  DieL  /TtM^HoefiBr,  Nmt.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  xxxviii,  818. 

Nomnfina  (Gr.  voifitva)  ia  a  philosophical  term 
used  hy  Kant  in  bis  Kritik  to  express  tbe  objects  of 
the  understandings  in  distinction  ftom  the  phenomena, 
which  h«  tmderslanda  to  designate  simply  objects  of 
the  senses.  The  use  of  the  term  has  been  neceautated 
by  the  desire  to  give  a  strict  metaphysical  distinction 
of  sensual  and  inteUectual  conceptions.  Kant,  it  will 
be  remembered  by  tbe  philosophical  student,  rejects 
tbe  Leibnttzian  view  of  an  intellectual  phenomenaUsm. 
For  details  the  articlea  Kast  and  Liobiiitz  may  be 
cMuulted.  See  also  Ueberw^,  Oiit.  of  Pkiloeopha, 
p.  11, 1S6, 157, 172, 176*  176, 216, 289, 266^  S61, 268, 421, 
680,681. 

Nonraddin  Mabmld,  lfALu-AL-AnEL,one  of 
the  moet  illustrious  men  of  his  time,  and  the  scourge  of 
the  Christians  who  had  settled  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
was  bom  at  Damascus  Feb,  21,  1116.  His  father, 
Omad-ed-din  Zengui,  originally  governor  of  Mosul  and 
Diarbekir  on  behalf  of  the  Seljuk  suluns,  had  establish- 
ed  his  independence,  and  extended  his  authority  over 
'Morthem  Syria,  inchiding  Hems,  Edessa,  Hamah,  and 
Ale|^  Koureddtn  aucceeded  him  in  1146,  and,  the 
better  to  cany  out  his  ambitious  design^  changed  the 
•eat  of  gu^'emment  fVom  Mosul  to  Aleppa  Count  Jos- 
celin  of  Edessa,  thinking  the  aoccsslon  of  a  young  and 
inexperienced  sovereign  afforded  him  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  regaining  his  territories,  made  an  inroad  at 
the  bead  of  a  large  force,  but  was  signally  discomfited 
under  the  walls  of  Edessa,  bis  army,  with  the  exception 
tiS  10,000  men,  being  completely  annihilated.  Tbe  re- 
port of  Noareddin's  success  being  convej'ed  to  Western 
Europe,  gave  rise  to  theaecond  crusade.  Tbe  Crusaders 
were,  however,  fmled  Noureddin  before  Damascus, 
and,  being  defeated  in  a  number  of  partial  conflictti, 
abandoned  their  enterprise  in  despair.  Noureddin  next 
conquered  Tripolis  and  Antiocb,  the  prince  of  the  Utt^^r 
territory  being  defeated  and  slain  in  a  bloody  conflict 
near  Kugia  (June  29,  1149),  and  before  1161  all  the 
Christian  strongholds  in  Syria  were  in  bis  posaesrion. 
He  then  cast  bis  eyes  on  Egypt,  which  was  in  a  sute 
of  almost  complete  anarchy  under  tbe  feeble  sway  of  tbe 
now  eOeminate  Fatimttes ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  he 
took  possesHon  of  Damascus  (which  till  this  Ume  had 


been  ruled  by  an  indqtendent  Seljiik  prince)  in  11&6t 
but  a  terriUe  earthquake  whidt  at  tbia  time  devattaud 
Syria,  levelling  large  portkoa  (tf  Antiocb,  TUpdia,  Ha- 
mah, Hems,  and  oUier  towns,  put  a  stop  to  his  scheme 
at  that  time,  and  compelled  him  to  devote  alt  bis  en. 
ergies  to  the  removal  of  the  traces  of  this  deaunctive 
visitation.  An  illness  which  proetrated  bim  in  ilsS 
enabled  the  Christiana  to  recover  aume  vi  tbeic  lost  ler- 
ritories,  and  Noureddin,  in  aumnpting  thmr  nanlijuga- 
tion,  was  totally  defeated  near  tbe  vt  GcnncMicth 
by  Baldwin  HI,  king  of  Jerusalem ;  but,  nwUamqred  by 
this  reverse,  be  resumed  the  offennve,  defeated  the 
Cbriatian  princes  of  Tripolis  and  Andocfa,  making  pris- 
oners of  both,  and  again  invaded  Palestine.  Meanwhile 
be  bad  obtained  the  aanction  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  to 
his  pn^eda  oonoeminig  Egypt*  and  the  tne  believers 
flocking  to  his  standard  from  all  quarters^  a  large  army 
was  aoon  raised,  which  under  his  lieutenant,  Sbirkob, 
speedily  overran  Egypt.  Shirkob  dying  aooo  after,  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  oelebra^  Salah-ed-din 
(q.  v.),  who  completed  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
Nour^din,  becoming  jealous  of  his  able  young  lieuteo- 
ant,  was  preparing  to  march  into  Egypt  in  person,  wtteo 
he  died  at  Damascus,  Hay  16, 1174.  Noureddin  is  oat 
of  the  great  heroes  of  Hoelem  histoiy.  Bnnght  up 
among  warriors  who  were  sworn  to  abeid  their  blood  foe 
tbe  cause  of  the  Prophet,  he  retained  in  his  exalted  sta- 
tion all  the  austere  umpUdty  of  the  first  calipha.  He 
was  not,  like  the  minority  of  his  oo-religionistB,  a  mere 
conqueror,  but  zealously  promoted  the  cultivatira  of 
sciences,  arts,  and  literature,  aiKl  establi^ed  a  strict  ad- 
ministiaUon  of  justice  throughout  his  extendve  doniik- 
ions.  He  was  revered  by  his  subjects,  both  Bloalem  and 
Christian,  for  his  moderation  and  demency,  and  even 
his  most  Utter  enemies  among  the  Christian  princes  ex* 
tilled  his  chivalrous  heroism  and  good  faith.  He  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  decree  tbe  faculty  of  impressing 
bis  own  ftery  zeal  for  the  supremacy  of  Islam  npon  his 
subjects,  and  his  descendants  at  the  present  day  have 
faithfully  preserved  both  hts  name  and  principles.— 
Chambers's  Cydop.  a.  v. 

Nonrzy,  Dskis  Nicholas  lb,  a  French  monk  and 
a  «Ustinguidied  L^niat,  was  bom  at  Diqipe  In  1647. 
He  studied  at  tbe  college  of  the  Omtoty  M  faia  native 
dty,  and  joined  the  Benedictines  of  Jumiirea  July  ft, 
1G65.  He  now  devoted  faimsdf  exclusively  to  literary 
labor  in  the  convents  of  Bonne  Nouvelle  and  of  Sl 
Ouen  of  Rouen.  He  died  at  Paris  March  24,  1724. 
He  published  an  edition  of  the  works  <rf  Cassiodorus  (in 
connection  with  dom  John  Oaret  [1679]),  of  St.  Ambr> 
sius  (with  doms  John  da  Qieaoe,  Jidian  Bdlodae,  and 
James  dn  Fricbe  [Paris,  1686-1690, 2  vols.  foL]) ;  and 
alone,  Apparatut  ad  BtbUotkeeam  maxinam  Patmm 
veterum  et  acriptorvm  eccietiattkonm  (16M,  1697, 170S, 
1716,  foL),  a  supplement  to  the  Lyons  edition : — Anew 
CaciUi  Liber  ad  DonatHm  con/eitortM  de  ntortHnu  per- 
tecutorum,  kaetemu  Laetantio  adacr^thu  ad  CtMertvunn 
cotUeem,  dtmo  emendahu,  etc  (Paris,  1710,  Sro).  See 
Journal  Litttrain,  vii,  1;  JtmrmU  dm  Savam  (Jane, 
1716,  and  Angnat,  1724);  BOl.  Mawria»a;  BM.  dm 
Avteurt  d»  la  Cong,  de  St.  MoMr;  Nicdion,  Jfemoiret, 
i,  276-278.— Hoefte,  Aow.  ^ag.  Ginirak,  xxxTiit,68aL 
(J.N.  P.) 

Nous.  See  Him 

Nora,  Pbciko  and  PtEmo  db,  two  tdd  painters  of 
Bergamo,  who  flourished  near  the  middle  o(  tbe  14th 
centnry,  were  conjointly  employed,  many  yean  subaw- 
quent  to  1868,  in  decorating  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  in  that  dty.  Lanzi  aaye  tbey  very  nearly 
approached  Giotto.  Pedno  died  in  14X&.  There  are 
notices  of  Pietn  up  to  1402.  See  Spomier,  Biog.  HitL 
o/tkeFimArU,p.eS». 

NoTalia,  FuBDBiCH,  a  Getman  liteiaiy  idiancm; 
whose  real  name  was  Vom  ffardmberp,  is  noted  in  the 
history  of  pbiloeofdir,  bcll«a>^tottKa,  and  also  in  bvm- 
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It  Ticdentedt,  in  Htnafeld  territoiy,  n««r  Eitkbeo, 
Kit  2, 1773,  of  Monvian  poients.  In  1790  he  entered 
tht  Uoivmi^  or  Jena,  uid  continued  his  studies  at 
Leipm  and  Wittenbei^.    In  1796  he  settled  at  Weis- 
wileia,  in  Tburingu,  and  then  be  devoted  himseU'  to 
(be  nimiig  'adiMry,    He  was  ta  hare  been  married 
iMlj  after  bis  k>catioa,  b>t  Us  affianced  dkd  just  be- 
fm  the  kq»rtant  change  in  hii  Ufa  was  to  Uke  place, 
tui  b«  WM  tbns  made  very  motum  and  mysUcaL  He 
(aiHy  quitted  the  [dace  and  letumed  to  Jena.  He 
fomed  u  intimate  acqnaiotance  in  this  university  town 
Miib  A.  W.  Scbl^el,  Fichte,  ScheUing,  and  with  Tieck, 
rbe  romance  writer,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pro- 
diKtiaM.  It  wu  there  that  he  begun  his  Heimick  von 
(^rfygm,  a  nerer-conipleted  phikMopbical  romance, 
nd  by  htm  deogned  aa  an  apoibeuaiB  of  poesy.  The 
hen,  Heinrich,  is  an  old  Gmnan  poet,  sappoeed  by 
unK  to  be  the  author  of  the  Sibtiia^en  Lied;  and  the 
putpoK  of  No?alis  evidently  is  to  show  the  whole  world, 
with  erery  profession  and  pursuit,  on  ita  poetical  side. 
The  coodosion,  as  drawn  from  rough  nutea,  is  moet  rin- 
gakr.  He  intended  Heinridi  to  go  into  a  land  where 
am,  beaata,  minerals,  and  even  tonee  and  colors,  held 
CQDmie ;  where  the  world  of  fkiry  tales  (HHbioben)  was 
to  become  vinUe,  and  the  real  world  to  be  oonmdered 
ts  1  tale.    (It  may  be  observed  here  that  Novalia  re- 
fnnkd  the  popular  iraditions  with  ringular  respect,  and 
ducemed  in  tfaem,  or  fancied  be  discerned,  a  deep  mean- 
ing). "  He  was  accustomed,"  s^  his  iMognpher,  "  to 
T^Mii  the  moat  ordinary  occurrence  as  a  miracle,  and 
tlK  aqmatonl  aa  aomeCUing  wdlnaiy."   In  1800, 
IfunKs,  wbo  bad  been  for  years  indined  to  enisam|H 
tion,  «is  taken  with  the  disease  in  its  wont  form ;  and 
in  tbe  days  of  his  dcknees  be  enjt^ed  communion  with 
tbt  writings  of  Lavater,  Zinzendoif,  and  otlier  mystical 
vriicK,  as  well  as  with  the  Biblical  treasures.  In- 
detil,  the  Holy  Bible,  which  he  regarded  truly  aa  God's 
Word,  and  h^ber  tluun  any  otbw  book,  waa  his  rqfolar 
companion,  and  the  Christian  Saviour  his  constant  de- 
pnHlCDce.   Aa  one  has  aptly  md,  Novatis'e  love  for  his 
Hnkemer  was  the  key-note  of  bis  religious  life,  sustain- 
ing bim  in  all  his  afflictions.    He  died  March  19, 1801, 
in  tbe  boose  of  bis  parents,  gently  amid  tbe  music  of 
ibe  [usno  which  be  had  asked  hia  brother  to  play.  He 
bsd  constantly  soogbt  for  a  ^mbol  of  the  deepest  spir- 
iunl  relatians  between  music  and  nature,  to  the  study 
of  *hieh  hia  life  waa  devoted.   **Tb«  expresrion  of  his 
fKc,"  mjtTitdk,  -  wae  very  much  like  that  of  John  tbe 
Eringefis^  as  given  on  the  ^cvioos  plate  by  Albert 
I^TH.  .  . ,  His  firiendlineee,  his  geoi^ty,  made  him 
unirEnaDy  beloved.  ...  He  could  be  as  bappy  aa  a 
ctiild;  be  Jested  with  cbeerfulneae,  and  permitted  him- 
KldobeoHnetbeobjectofJestsfortbecompsny.  Free 
Inn  an  vanity  and  pride  of  learning,  a  stranger  to  all 
Acta&m  and  hypocrisy,  he  was  a  genuine  true  man, 
tbe  pomt  and  moot  lovely  embodiment  of  a  noble  im- 
■unal  spirit" 

NortUs's  writings  are  read  rither  with  some  degree 
tiitbiMBsm  or  not  read  at  aU.  Hence,  while  almost 
iiloliiedby  tbe  partisans  of  the  romance  school  to  which 
bt  beloaged,  he  ia  mendoned  with  a  kind  of  benevolent 
nntempt  by  tbe  opponents  of  that  scbooL  His  imagi- 
fi'm  and  enthnsiasm  are  almost  boandless;  be  darts 
frsin  prodigy  to  prodigy  with  a  cdoity  that  cannot  be 
iHamtA,  unless  the  reader  allows  himself  to  sympathize 
*itl>  tbe  author.  The  elfocts  of  the  ideal  philosophy 
of  Fiehte,  and  the  love  of  take  so  predominant  in  the 
"XDantie  school,  are  plainly  discernible  in  Novalis's 
"•^U.  He  had  literally  constructed  an  unreal  world 
of  hb  own,  and  aeema  to  hare  breathed  an  atmoq>here 
^BUAj  uoEke  that  of  the  actual  wwld,  A  deure  of 
onbitdng  religioaa  fervency  with  philoeupby  is  also 
■fpnnit ;  and  thus  that  combination  of  speculation  and 
ttubnasHB  which  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Alex- 
tDdiisD  FlaloDists  and  tbe  Hysdcs  waa  very  acceptable 
cohiiB.  His  Hfmmm  an  die  NadU,  or  "  Hymns  to  tbe 
^leVnd  tbe  litter  part  of  <i^mKva^  are  equally  re- 


mariiable  for  tbe  vast  power  manifeated  in  tbe  construc- 
tion, and  the  dimness  of  tbe  construction  itself,  while 
here  and  there  the  acuteness  of  some  remarks  is  not  to 
be  mistaken.  His  Lehrtinge  zu  Saii,  or  the  "  Pupils  at 
Sus,"  is  anotbw  fragment  of  a  romance,  the  object  of 
which  waa  to  lereal  Noralis^  view  of  phyrical  adenee, 
for  which  and  matbematici  be  had  a  great  taste.  ir<»ie 
dealrea  an  insight  into  tbe  cbanwtaiities  of  Moralis, 
he  may  get  it  truly  by  combining  into  a  rounded  whole 
tbe  speculative  idealism  of  Shelley,  tbe  weird  romanti- 
cism of  Cfaatterton,  and  the  anient  fnety  of  Kitke  White. 
As  a  leader  of  tbe  romantic  school  of  German  literature, 
his  influence  on  the  belief  and  tastes  of  tbe  Gennan 
mind  was  like  that  of  bis  contemporaries  Coleridge  and 
Woidawoftb  on  those  of  the  EngUah.  It  most,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind,  for  an  understanding  of  this 
statement,  that  German  literature  at  that  time  bore 
the  marks  either  of  the  old  scholasticism,  or  of  the  ma- 
terialism introduced  from  France,  oi  of  the  classic  cult- 
ure introduced  by  Leseing  and  bis  coadjutors.  The 
element  then  revived  was  the  medisBval  element  of 
chivalry,  tbe  high  and  lofty  connge,  the  delicate  ■»- 
thetic  taste,  which  had  marked  the  Middle  Agea  Herw 
der  (q.  v.),  to  whom  Germany  owee  much,  dtq^ed 
with  tbe  stmcal  and  analytic  s^ririt  of  tbe  Kantian  phi- 
losophy, had  already  attempted,  and  not  in  vain,  to 
throw  the  mind  back  to  an  appreciation  of  old  history, 
and  especially  had  manifested  an  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  Hebrew  literature;  but  now,  as  if  by  Mie  general 
movement,  the  public  taste  waa  turned  to  an  apprecia- 
tkm  of  the  freebtwse  of  feeling  and  Ane  elenwnta  of 
character  whiefa  existed  in  the  Christianity  of  tbe  Ifid- 
dle  Ages  (see  Farrar,  Crit.  HUL  ofFrtt  Thought,  p.  289, 
340).  If  tbe  works  thus  far  mentioned  are  remarkable 
for  singular  combination,  his  GeatHche  Liedtr  (spiritual 
songs)  are  no  less  so  for  their  perfect  simplicity  and  pure 
spirit  of  devotion.  Tbe  tender  ardor  of  romance  has 
certainly  nowhere  been  expressed  more  beauliflilty  thra 
in  tbe  sfHritoal  songs  of  Novalis,  which  fonn  a  fovor^ 
ble  contrast  to  the  insipid  moralizing  rhymes  of  tbe  pe^ 
riod  of  the  niuminati ;  and  though  they  do  not  bear  the 
stamp  of  Church  hymns,  still  they  are  well  adapted  to 
be  enng  in  quiet  solitude,  even  within  the  heart.  Those 
who  have  not  access  to  the  German  may  find  two  spec- 
inens  in  good  English  verMon  in  Saunders's  KvttuKgt 
witk  tie  Sacred  Poel*  (new  ed.  rev.  N.  T.  1870,  ISmo),  p. 
160.  But  by  for  tbe  most  important  of  Novalis's  writ- 
ings are  his  posthomous  fragments,  for  they  furnish  oa 
a  better  insif^t  into  his  philosophical  notions.  It  is  in 
these  that  he  touches  upon  many  points  in  morals, 
physics,  and  philosophy.  Indeed,  he  develops  in  thnn 
somewhat  at  large  a  philosophical  system,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  figured  [womi- 
nently  as  a  German  phikaopher  had  be  not  died  ao 
young. 

If  we  examine  all  the  writings  of  Novalis  ui  order 
to  determine  how  far  and  in  what  particulars  be  has 
influenced  German  religious  thought,  we  find  him  com- 
pleting the  cycle  of  mysticism  which  quang  from  the 
mixed  influence  of  Fichte  (q.  v.)  and  Jacob!  (q.  v,). 
Schlegel,  in  whom  it  first  manifeated  itself  took  refuge 
from  the  abysa  of  sceptidsm,  to  which  bis  extreme 
subjective  tvindplea  led,  in  an  objective  revelatiun, 
aa  the  organ  of  eternal  v^ties  otherwise  unknown. 
Scbleiermacher,  while  making  human  consciousness  tbe 
supreme  arbiter  and  test  of  truth,  yet  would  assimilate 
them  all  to  the  perfect  mind  of  Christ,  the  divine  man, 
the  type  of  infinite  purity  and  love.  Novalia,  pro- 
ceeding one  step  further,  regards  it  as  the  true  pur- 
port of  phlloBc^hy  to  destroy  the  individual,  the  finite^ 
the  imperfect,  the  subjective  self,  and  to  enable  na  to 
become  one  with  tbe  infinite  and  all-perfect  mind.  To 
him  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy  is  faith,  that  is,  an 
inward  light  which  reveals  to  us  the  infinite  and  the 
real,  a  direct  perceptiun  of  the  Divinity;  an  irresistible 
convictlun  of  the  presence  of  the  great^irit  oCtbe.uni- 
TefBe  in  aU  we  se^  hear,  ami^^Wi^WHSiking 
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ia  to  him  but  the  reflection,  or  the  dream  of  bith — one 
which  pictures  to  ut  truth  only  in  dim,  unrral,  and  fan- 
taade  fonDa.  It  is  oiily  when  w«  cauae  our  own  indi- 
viduali^  to  aink  and  <tie  within  us,  when  the  peculiar 
tboughia  and  feeling*  of  the  finite  adf  are  cmtbed  under 
the  power  ttf  the  higher  feelingly  and  we  become  afaaorb- 
ed  in  the  Divine,  that  we  riae  to  the  full  light  of  truth, 
and  gaxe  upon  things  as  thej*  arB^  In  Novalia,  accord- 
ingly, we  no  longer  see  the  idealist  taking  hia  stand 
upon  the  principles  of  a  purdy  subjective  philoaophy; 
hut  we  see  him,  having  lelt  the  road,  and  introduced  the 
additional  element  of  a  higher  faith,  completely  orer- 
cuning  the  subjective  pt^it  of  view,  sinking  the  indi- 
Tidiul  sdf  in  the  gmt  S|rfrit  of  the  universe^  and  evine* 
ing  a  saUime  myaticism  that  strives  to  anite  man  with 
God  (oomp.  Morell,  SpecuL  Phil,  m  the  19/A  CeM.  p.  622). 

Tieck  edited  the  works  of  Novalia  and  sketched  the 
life  of  his  friend  soon  after  hia  demise.  Bat  three  quar- 
ters of  a  century's  search  and  criticism  have  discovered 
many  complementing  and  correcting  traitu  fur  the  gen* 
era!  portrait,  and  brought  to  light  a  quantity  of  valua- 
ble  letters  and  fragments.  A  near  relative  has  recently 
edited  these  in  a  new  work  on  Novalis,  on  occasion  of 
the  centenary  of  his  birtlL  The  general  results  are : 
Kovalis  was  not  so  near  Roman  Catholicism  as  Tieck 
and  Scblegel  have  represented  him  (comp.  on  this  point 
the  seven  strictures  by  Hagenbach  in  his  Germm  Ra- 
HonaUtmy  p.  846-849 ;  and  Huiat'a  transL  of  Ck.  Hitt.  1 9tk 
oiK(l9(ACe*(.U>288sq.).  Novaiis's  so-called  Hariolatiic 
Iiymns  were  not  the  free  expresnon  of  his  personal  re- 
ligion, but  were  wriuen  as  integral  parts  of  his  uncom- 
pleted medisval  romance,  Hemrich  von  OJUrdi^gm. 
His  heart  ever  remained  true  to  his  Moravian  training, 
though  his  theology  assumed  a  leas  fettered  form,  some- 
whiU  in  the  (subeequeot)  manner  of  Schleietmacher, 
The  anaplcion  that  be  was  a  Roman  Catholic  at  heart 
oould  <Mdy  hav«  ariaeo  through  fingetfulnees  of  the  bet 
that,  at  the  serene  elevation  at  which  Novalie  hatntually 
dwelt,  the  little  geometrical  fences  which  cut  up  the 
great  Held  of  Christianity  into  petty  angular  sectarian 
garden-spots  were  almost  inviuble.  To  very  many  this 
AuoUese  (see  below)  will  prove  very  welcome,  especially 
Ut  all  who  love  to  see  in  the  Christian  life  a  vital  syn- 
thesis of  ethica  and  aetbetics.  Very  recently  George 
Hacdonald  baa  brought  out  The  Spiritiud  Soiu/a  of  !fo- 
vttUt  and  other  TraiHtlations  in  Verte  (Lond.  1876, 12nio). 
See  NovaU*  Schr^en  herautseseben  von  Fr.  Schlfffel  u. 
Ludwig  Tiede  (BerL  1802,  2  vols,  8vo;  4lh  ed.  1826); 
Friedrich  v,  HardttAerg:  etne  Nachlete  aiu  den  QtteUen 
da  FamUi^narchitM  htraH»gtgthen  von  eiaem  MUgUed 
dsr  FamUie  (Gotha,  1874,  8vo);  Kahnts,  Hitt,  Germm 
ProtetUmtitm,p.Sati  TthoK,  GeidL  d.  dailtck. LOera- 
tur,  600  sq.;  Carlyle,  £iscqr  m  JVomfit  Cm  "MiscdL 
Wuriu"),v(d.ii;  Gervinus,  Geick.  d.  devtachin  Dichtvng} 
Koberstein,  Getch,  d,  dmtschen  LiUratur,  iii,  2202  sq,, 
2428  sq. ;  VftAtl,  Ena/dap.  d.  deultcL  NatvmaUileralur, 
iii,  893-896;  Meth.  Qti,  Rev.  Jan.  1874,  p.  177;  AUantic 
MonMg,  FeU  1876.    (J.  H.W.) 

Novara,  Pirtro  da.  **  There  are  some  pictures 
at  Domodossola,"  says  Lanzi,  **  that  make  us  acquainted 
with  an  able  artist  of  Nova.  They  are  preser\-ed  in 
CasteUo  Sylva,  and  in  other  places,  and  have  the  fol- 
hnving  inscripUon,  Pttmt  JOUa  Petri  Pioorii  de 
Novaria  hoc  opus  pixri^  1870."*  Doubtless  be  Is  the 
same  as  Pietro  de  Nova  (q.v.). 

Novaxinl,  Luiot,  an  Italian  theologian  of  note, 
was  bom  at  Verona  in  1594.  He  received  at  baptism 
the  name  of  Girolamo,  which  he  changed  to  that  of 
Luigi  when  he  took,  in  1612,  the  garb  of  the  Theattns. 
After  having  studied  theology  and  entered  the  priest- 
hood at  Veaiae,  be  returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  oroipied  (Hhnak  pesiaiBM  in  his  order.  He  died 
at  Vomni  in  1668.  Of  hie  vahM  as  a  writer,  Niceran 
Bays!  "His  natural  vivaci^  would  not  allow  him  to 
pfdlsh  his  productions  \  he  placed  indiscriraimitely  upon 
paper  all  that  be  femf  in  bia  euUeodons  uptm  the  anb- 


Ject  of  which  he  was  treating,  whether  good  er  baA; 
the  desire  of  using  all  he  bad  gathered  often  caused 
bim  to  make  digresaious,  which  only  served  to  swell 
his  books.  He  also  thought  more  of  making  large  and 
nnmeroas  worlcs  than  of  oompoetng  good  ones."  Mwt 
noteworthy  of  his  works  are,  Electa  tacra  (Venice 
Lyons,  and  Verona,  1627-1646,  5  vol*.  foL);  -nA.  ii, 
which,  in  a  dilluse  and  mystical  style,  cootain*  a  eulo- 
gy of  the  Virgin,  has  had  three  edirioos : — Aim  fur- 
doniaa,  hoc  eft  dtfieeta  mtndi  latitia  (Verona,  1690^ 
]2mo): — Schediatmata  tacro -projitna  (Lyons,  1639^ 
fuL):  —A  dagia  ex  SS.  Patrum  eederiaOieonmpe  tenp. 
tenm  mtommentU  prompta  (ilnd,  1687,  i  voU.  IbL):— 
Ma/taut,  Maraa,  Lueiu,  H  Joatma  txptmi  (ibid.  16tt- 
1648, 8  vols.  foL) ;  a  series  of  moral  commentaries  upon 
the  evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  :—P(uiAu 
expennu  (Verona,  1644,  foL) '. — Omatwni  edenlianm  ani- 
flui,  Aoc  ett  axiotnata  p^tio-^heologioa  (Lyons,  1644, 3 
vols.  fuL^i—Moaei  ei^eiutu  (Verona,  1646-1648, 2  vob. 
fuL)  v—Emcftiopa^  ^cbarii  (Venice,  164&,  fuL) 
AtMranda  orbii  Ouittiam  (Udd.  1680,  2  vols.  foL); 
this  compilation,  in  which  are  found  many  ftbakKii 
things,  has  been  edited  by  the  care  of  J.  B.  Bagatta,a 
Tbeatin  monlt.  See  l^los,  Hist,  Clericorum  I^pd.  pt, 
iii;  Nic^ron,if^inotre«,  voLzl,B.v.;  Hoefer,  fioux.Biog. 
GMrak,  xxxviii,  886;  Hooker,  Ecde*.  Biog.  vii,  432. 

Nora  Sootla,  a  province  the  Dominitm  dTCan* 
ada,  situated  between  ht.  4BP  26'  and  47<^  b'  N,,  and 
long.  89°  40'  and  66°  25'  W.  It  couaists  of  the  pentn> 
Bula  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  sepa- 
ratedfromitbytheStnutofCansOfOnemilewide.  The 
peninsula,  inclusive  of  the  adjoining  islets,  is  ritustcd 
between  lau  48°  26'  and  46°  N.,  and  kmg.  61°  and  66== 
25'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  Northnmber- 
land  Strait,  separating  it  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  by  tba  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  theiMHth-eaat 
the  Soait  of  Canto,  on  the  south-east  and  south-west  1^ 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Bsy 
of  FuDdy  and  New  Brunswick,  with  which  it  is  am- 
nected  by  an  isthmus  14  miles  wide,  separaUng  Nortb- 
umberiand  Strait  fnim  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is  360 
miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  66  mile* 
in  avMage  bveadtb.  Its  ana,  aooMding  to  the  Cana- 
dian oenaus  of  1871,  is  16,968  square  miles,  and  that  of 
Cape  Breton  is  4776  square  milea;  of  the  eotire  prov- 
ince 21,781  square  miles.  The  capital,  oommenial 
metropotts,  and  largest  dtr  is  Halifiix,  with  29,682  in- 
habitants in  1871.  The  population  of  the  province  in 
1784  was  about  20,000.  According  to  subsequent  cen- 
8use^it  hasbeenasfoUovrs:  1806,67,616;  1817,91,913; 
1827,142,678;  1888,208,287;  1661,276,117;  1861,830,- 
867;  1871,  887^  of  whom  7M88  ledded  mi  Cape 
Breton.  Of  the  total  popnUtion  in  1871, 861,860  wen 
bom  in  the  province,  8418  in  New  Brunswick,  8210  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland,  677  in  other 
parts  of  British  America,  2289  in  the  United  Sutes, 
and  25,882  in  the  British  Isles,  of  whom  14316  were 
natives  of  Scotland,  7668  of  Irehnd,  and  4006  of  Eng- 
Umd  and  Wales;  180,741  were  of  Scotch,  118,620  Ot 
English,  62,861  of  Irish,  82,888  of  French,  81,9^  of 
German,  6212  of  Alrican,  2868  of  Dutch,  1776  of  Swiss, 
and  1 1 12  of  WeJsh  origin,  and  1666  were  Indiana  (Hio- 
macs  and  Malicetes).  The  entire  province  has  a  coast- 
line, not  counting  indentations  of  land,  of  1170  mik& 
The  shores  of  the  peninsula  are  indented  with  a  great 
number  of  excellent  bays  and  harbors,  and  between 
Halifax  and  the  Strutof  Canao  alone  there  are  twenty- 
six  oocnroodiona  havens,  twelve  of  which  will  aeeooH 
nmdate  abipa  of  the  line.  Stretching  akng  the  At. 
lantic  sea-board,  and  extending  inland  from  it  for  about 
twenty  miles,  is  a  range  of  highlands,  and  about  60 
miles  tnia  the  Atlantic  coast  are  the  Cobiqnid  Monn- 
tain%  1100  fesC  in  heiglu:,  wfaieh  traverse  the  peninsula 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Sttaifc  cCCaaaa,  The 
soil  in  the  valk^a  is  rich  sod  feilila»  pmdncing  aO  tba 
fruits  of  temperate  climates;  aBd.eaMdalb'iBtbenctth, 
the  npUwla  an  t^lKtii^iS^^^^una^Mr 
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iai&j,  ill  rigor  haag  modified  by  the  insular  char- 
Kta  of  the  province  and  by  the  inllaence  of  tbe  Uulf 
iimni.  The  mcut  tempenture  for  the  yew  U  42.09° 
Kcuo,  and  48.60  MWiudin;  The  extrenw  limiu 
a  Ae  thnmoiDrtar  mi^  be  stated  at  lfi°  Fahr.  in 
winter,  vtd  96°  in  the  shade  In  suntner.  The  pmv- 
inee  ibouoda  in  mineral  riches,  including  gold,  coal,  and 
ma.  Of  tbe  entire  area  of  the  colony,  10,000,000  acres 
IK  couidcnd  good  land,  and  of  these  1,0:W,082  are 
Bsder  coltivatkn.  Tbe  principal  agricnltiual  products 
■n  biy,  wheat,  barky,  buckwheat,  oats,  lye,  Indian 
eon,  poutoei,  and  tumipa.  Tbe  wataia  aniuid  the  col- 
oar  abound  in  fish,  as  maekerd,  shad,  herring  salmon, 
«£,  tod  tbe  flaberies  are  pamed  with  ardor  and  with 
iucreini^  sncoeaiL 

Biligitm  Statu*. — The  Cbnrch  of  En^and  is  recofp- 
mud  by  the  aodent  laws  of  tbe  province  as  the  Estab- 
liditd  Oiiiieh.  This  legal  recognition  was  effected  in 
ITU;  bnt  tbongb  variooa  dvil  enactmoits,  as  to  the 
iaia  at  psriibos,  appointment  <4' cbnnh^wardens  and 
Tnttysten,  were  ohtained  thereby,  nothing  beyond  tbe 
UKR  name  of  in  establishment  bu  (vt  many  years  ex- 
ited. The  permanent  endowment  of  Windsor  Colk^ 
under  tbe  exclusive  control  of  this  Church,  has  been 
diKomiDiKd  by  tbe  state;  so  that,  in  ^ect,  the  only 
privilege  which  mnuoa  of  a  distinctive  nature  is  that 
tbe  bidiQp  retuns,  sv-^lsiD,  a  seat  in  the  legWative 
ceaneB  of  the  province.  Tbe  niunber  ofadhmnts  to 
tbiiCbiindi  was  in  1871  65,134.  The  list  of  clergy  con- 
loas  eoe  iMshop,  one  aiehdeaoon,  berides  ordained  rois- 
liouiies  and  travelling  missionaries.  These  are  located 
is  forty  diiferent  towns  and  settlements.  Four  of  the 
ckrgy  an  connected  with  Windsw  Collie,  three  with 
Udhx  Gnmmar  SidiooJ,  and  me  is  an  agent  fiir  the 
Cdooial  Chweh  and  School  Society.  Until  recently 
Ivge  uiuoal  remlttanees  for  tbe  support  of  the  cleigy 
ud  aUkge  profeeeuTB  bad  been  received  from  tbe  Brit- 
idi  Sode^  for  the  Propag^on  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
V»a»,  and  even,  it  is  understood,  from  grants  of  the  Im- 
perial ParUament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
t«etgn  aid  is  now  greatly  curtailed,  and  will,  it  is  ex- 
peeiad,  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  years  altogether  cease. 
Tbe  tiket  of  this-cbange  of  poUcy  lus  been  far  from 
<tiiiiaBUi.  Alai^  portionoftheweahhoftheiMDv- 
iiice  is  fcond  within  tbe  pale  of  this  Church,  and  noth- 
ing is  win  dug  to  secure  permanent  and  growing  pros- 
perity  but  tbe  prudent  management  of  its  intenial  re- 
•nmxa.  Already  this  has  been  tested  in  the  endowment 
Mured  by  snbaeriptiMi  for  Windsor  College  (£10,000), 
aid  m  tbe  eiRsta  made  to  sustain  in  tbtwoogh  effldencnr 
Ae  INoeetan  8oric«7  and  the  Foreign  District  vt  the 
Soeie^  tat  Fmnoting  ChristUn  Knowledge, 

Under  tbe  geneml  ritle  of  Presbyterius  are  grouped 
(be  sdboents  of  diree  diarioct  churches,  who,  tbongb 
>a)diiig  tbe  wne  standards,  are  yet  quite  independent 
is  Cburcb  goveminent.  Their  ground  of  separation 
depends  entirely  upon  thdr  respective  origin.  They 
We  all  descended  from  the  Prnbytetian  churches  of 
Seethnd,  and  bold  tbe  distinetire  principles  of  what 
m  them  deoaminated  Kirk,  Free  Qioreb,  and  United 
I'nbyteriaB.  The  oldeBt,  largest,  and  most  influential 
of  Uue  bodies  in  Nova  Scotia  is  that  which  arose  from 
'be  two  eeceesioD  chnrches,  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher. 
A  anion  was  lMppil7  effected  between  tbe  adherents 
*f  tbese  and  Ot  aU  the  Presbyterians  in  Xova  Scotia 
a  the  year  1817.  Pnly  one  Presbyterian  minister  re- 
Miaed  aloof,  and  he  was  persMiidly  favorable,  while 
his  txngitffaifao,  being  originally  indqutnAnf,  was  nn- 
rivorshle  to  the  ttnion.  The  tirst  Presbyterian  mis- 
■imaries  arrived  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1766,  but  no  per- 
nuneat  location  wm  made  before  1771.  The  lint  pres- 
'lytcy  wss  formed  in  1786,  under  tbe  designation  of 
Pititiyteiy  of  TVuro.  Nine  yean  sfterwaids  snowier 
«ai  fotmed  in  FSctoo,  and  so  deaignatad.  At  the  pe- 
nad«f  tbe  naion  above  leftsred  to  there  wen  three  pree- 
iTtirita,  eonpriaii^  in  all  nineteen  oidained  ministen 
■sitwsaty-llve  ooo^pegatioDe.  The  great  Lnpediiaaot 


all  along  experienced  by  this  Cbnrch  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  obuining  au  adequate  sup|rfy  of  ministen 
from  the  parent  chiucbea  in  Scotland.  In  1S18  a  so- 
ciety was  formed  to  procure  tbe  establiahBDetit  of  an 
academy  for  the  traiidng  of  naUve  youth  for  the  min- 
istry and  other  learned  profoadms.  The  baas  proposed 
was  sufficiently  liberal  to  unite  all  diisenting  bodies, 
and  the  means  of  support  was  to  be  endowed  by  the 
state.  This  effi>rt  wss  for  a  time  apparently  succeaafiil, 
but  never  so  much  so  as  to  acquire  the  character 
permanency.  Ultimately  it  became  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion, introdnoed  bitter  animosity  and  religious  hate 
into  the  surrounding  community,  and  became  a  watch* 
word  for  puimcal  party,  so  as  to  form  an  effectual  bin* 
deranoe  to  ecclesiastical  nnitm  on  the  part  of  the  differ- 
ent Presbyterian  bodies.  Eventually  all  connection  with 
this  institution  was  abandoned  ^  tbe  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  it  became  a  ma'uer  of 
dire  neeeanty  with  that  Church  to  provide  and  main- 
tain an  educatiMial  institiite  out  of  her  own  leaooroea. 
Several  years,  howew,  elapsed  before  thia  step  waa 
Uken.  In  1848  measures  were  initiated  with  a  view 
to  the  erecUon  of  a  theological  seminsiy,  as  preparatory 
to  tbe  divinity  baU.  Tbe  Free  Church  Presbyterians 
sustain  a  cdlege  at  Halifax,  also  an  academy  and  a 
theol(^cal  halL  Altogether  tbe  Fn^yterisns  are  the 
most  powerftil  body  in  the  pcovinoe  (see  statiatical  table 
below). 

Tbe  Baptists  have  been  nearly  as  long  in  the  country 
as  the  ^ert>yterian&  They  have  met  with  much  8uo> 
cess  in  tbe  province,  and  rank  third  in  numben  among 
the  different  religious  bodies.  They  support  a  college 
and  several  elementary  scboola,  and  send  miseionaties 
tp  forrign  parth  Hie  Wealeyan  Methodist  body  was 
started  by  mimionariei  from  the  mother  country  as 
eariy  as  1768.  No  permanent  «ganization  was  ef> 
fected  until  1786.  A  theological  school  is  supported 
by  them,  and  many  academies  and  one  college.  The 
Omgregational  Chureb  started  as  early  as  any  of  the 
foregoing,  but  its  sucoeae  has  been  very  limited  thus 
far. 

The  following  table,  from  the  oowus  of  1871,  gives 
the  number  of  churchee,  bniMings  attached,  and  ad- 
beraits  of  tbe  principal  doKMuinatiniB: 
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Of  the  Baptists  19,082  are  Free-will  Baptists,  and  of 
the  Methodists  88,688  are  Wesleyans.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  sre  inclndeil  4966  Lutherans,  2688  Con- 
gregationalista,  1666  Cbriatian  Cwference,  669  Adveni< 
ist^  «tf  UnhreraaliBts,  and  128  BiUe  Believcn.  Be- 
sides  the  denominational  efforts  of  each  of  these  evan- 
gelical  bodies,  they  severally  tmite  in  general  schemes 
of  benevolence  and  Christian  philanthropy.  The  Nova 
Scotia  Kble  Society,  and  other  auxiliaries  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  ralist  tbe  sympathies  of 
all  but  tbe  Baptists,  and  are  very  generally  supported. 
Tbe  Hali&x  Naval  and  Militaiy  KUe  Society  is  in 
like  manner  dependent  apea  the  Christian  public  gen- 
erally. The  MicmaeMlasionaiy  Society,  while  its  prin- 
dttal  agent  and  miauonaiy  is  Baptist,  meets  with  tbe 
countenance  and  support  of  all  classes.  The  Nova 
Scotia  S^)batb  Alliance  consists  of  the  leading  min- 
isten and  memben  of  aU  the  leading  Protestaot  de- 
nomtnatioas  in  Halifox. 

SdaeoHimat  Statut. — Nova  Scotia  has  a  system  of 
flree  public  schools,  oqiaiuiad  in  1664^  The  schools  am 
under  tbe  gnani  atmetrlifaa  ef  tbrnMirtjaaai  fopeib 
intendant  of  ediKatkai,wltb^BipaoMLi£)ifil^M^ 
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flOuntiM,  and  m  imowdutelj  manigcd  by  boudt  of 
ownnUMMwrs  fur  tbe  coundea,  and  trustees  for  the 
different  sections  ur  district!.  Tbe  number  of  schools 
in  opention  during  the  Bummer  term  ending  Oct,  31, 
1874,  was  1676;  number  of  teachere,  1744  (602  male* 
and  1142  females);  number  of  pupils  irgistered,  79,910; 
average  daily  attendance,  46,2S3 ;  number  of  dilTerrat 
children  soma  portion  of  the  year  ending  on  the  above 
date,  9^1S  (48.604  maka  and  44^  ftmalea);  number 
of  Bcbo(d  seci^oos,  1982,  of  which  StO  had  no  ictmrf 
any  portion  of  the  year;  valne  of  school  [noperty, 
•880,926  41 ;  number  of  pupils  fur  whom  accommoda- 
tion is  pnirided,  88,258.  Included  in  tbe  above  figures 
are  ten  county  academies,  with  46  teachers  and  2614 
pupils  enrolled  during  the  year.  Aid  was  granted  from 
the  provincial  tretaury  to  four  espedal  academies,  hav- 
ing 14  teachers  and  870  pupils,  and  also  to  Mount  Alli- 
son male  and  ftmale  acaden^  in  New  Brunawiclt. 
There  are  five  oiXk^ai,  aa  Itdkma,  with  their  atatistiea 
for  1874: 


either  azpeQed  or  onmplel«ty  mastered;  and  Cape  Jk^ 
ton,  which  at  an  eariier  period  had  been  disunited  fhim 
Nova  Scotia,  was  reunited  to  it  in  1819.  Nova  Scotia 
was  incorporated  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  July  1, 
1867,  and  is  represented  io  its  Senate  by  12  senaion, 
each  of  whom  must  be  a  citixen  thirty  yean  of  age,  and 
possessed  of  an  income  of  ^4000  in  the  province.  Nine- 
teen repreaentativee  ait  in  tli«  Canadian  ParUaneot  for 
Nova  Scoda.  Nova  Sooda  has  also  its  own  pnnrineid 
Pariiament  and  lieutenant-govemor.  See  HidiboHoti, 
BiabnitatamdSuaiadcalAmmtofNoBa  Scotia  (Hali- 
fax,  1829);  Martin,  Hiitoiy  of  Nova  Scotia,  etc  (Lon- 
don, 18S7) ;  Aldus,  Seiectiou* from  tke  PvNic  Doemmaitt 
o/tMe  Prwimoe  of  Nova  Scotia  (Hali&x,  1869);  .4sier. 
Cgci)p.a.v.i  BlatitDoadi  Mag.  lS5i,i,ii;  1866.  ii,  168; 
Anderson,  BiH.  CU.  CkanA  (saa  Index  io  toL  iii).  (i, 
H.W.) 

NanttiMl  (^Novatiamu)  or  Ron,  tiie  tint  anti- 
pope,  and  one  of  tbe  most  noted  diametere  in  tbe 
Charcb  of  the  Sd  century,  and  the  founder  of  a  sect 
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These  receive  small  grants  from  the  provincial  treasury, 
aa  does  also  Mount  Allison  College  in  New  Brunswick. 
In  Dalhou^  Univerdty  a  medieal  department  was  at~ 
ganiaed  in  1868,  which  in  1874  had  11  profesaors  and 
S9  itudents.  In  Halifax  is  situated  the  theological  d^  | 
partment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  lower  prov-  ' 
inces  of  British  North  America,  The  Halifax  School 
of  Medicine  was  incorporated  in  1878.  The  provindal 
nonnal  and  model  aduwls  are  at  Truro.  The  number 
of  teachera  iu  the  nonnal  school  in  1874  was  4;  of  pu-  | 
pile,  118,  In  the  model  school  there  were  9  teach  en 
and  about  550  pupils.  The  census  of  1871  enumerates  . 
five  young  ladies'  boarding-schools,  with  146  pupils.  | 
The  totsi  expenditure  for  educational  purpoeea  in  1874 
was $619,36187,  viz.:  public  schools,  $552,221  40;  nor- 
mal and  model  schools,  $4733;  special  academies,  $26,- 
970;  coUeges,  $35,337  47.  Of  these  sums,  $175,013  65 
was  derived  from  the  provincial  treasury,  viz. :  for  puln 
lie  schools,  $157,480  66 ;  fur  nonnal  and  model  scbools, 
$4788;  for  special  academies  $6800;  for  colleges,  $6000. 
or  the  expenditure  for  public  schools,  $107,801  89  was 
derived  from  county  tax,  and  $287,349  SO  from  taxation 
in  tbe  different  school  sections.  Tbe  number  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  published  in  the  province  in  1874 
was  88,  viz. :  4  duly,  5  tri-weekly,  24  weekly,  1  bi- 
weekly, and  4  monthly. 

Uiimy,  ete— Nova  Scotia  is  supposed  to  have  been 
visited  and  "discovered"  by  the  Cabots  in  1497.  Its 
first  colonists  were  a  nnmber  of  Frenchmen,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  here  in  1604,  but  were  afterwards  ex- 
pelled by  settlers  from  Virginia,  who  claimed  the  coun- 
try 1^  right  of  discovery.  Under  the  French  settlers 
it  bore  the  name  of  Acadia  (Aeadie);  but  its  name  was 
changed  for  the  preeent  one  in  1621,  when  •  grant  oS 
tbe  peninsula  was  obtained  from  Jumes  I  by  Sir  William 
Alexander,  whose  intention  was  to  colonize  the  whole 
eountiy.  Having  found,  however,  that  the  localities 
they  had  fixed  upon  as  suitable  for  settlement  were  al- 
ready occupied,  the  colonists  returned  to  the  mother 
country.  In  1654  tbe  French,  who  had  regained  a  foot- 
ing in  the  colony,  were  subdued  by  a  force  sent  out  by 
CnmwelL  Qy  the  treaty  of  Breda  the  coantry  was 
fleded  to  the  French  in  1667,  bnt  it  was  restored  to  the 
English  in  1718.  After  the  middle  of  the  IStb  century 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  colony.  Settlers  were  sent  oat  at  tbe  expense  of 
the  British  government.  The  French,  who  had  join- 
ed tbe  Indians  in  hostilities  against  the  English,  were 


called  after  him  [see  Novatiams],  waa,  according  to 
Pbilosto^us— whose  statement,  however,  has  not  been 
generally  tecrived  with  oonfidoiee— ■  native  of  Phiygiib 
Hwn  the  aooounts  given  of  hiab^ttism,  which  htsene- 
miea  alleged  waa  irregularly  administered,  in  oooae* 
quence  of  hie  having  been  prevented  by  sidcoeea  from 
receiving  imposition  of  hands,  it  would  appear  that  in 
early  iiie  he  waa  a  Uentile ;  and  probably  previous  to 
his  convernon  to  Christianity  he  was  devot«d  to  Stoic 
pbiloeophy,  though  it  does  not  i^pear  that  thia  snppom- 
tion  is  supported  by  the  tesUmony  of  any  auctent  writer. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  after  his  converaion  he  at 
once  devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  support  of  the 
Christian  cause,  and  became  a  presbyter  of  the  Cborch  at 
Rome ;  that  as  an  officer  in  tbe  Church  he  instated  upon 
tbe  rigorous  and  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  Lapat,  tlw 
weak  brethren  who  had  fallen  away  from  the  faith  under 
the  tenon  of  persecution;  and  that  wliea  made  aware 
that  Comelina,  a  man  held  in  the  highest  eatimatioo 
among  the  Bomisfa  presbyters,  and  also  some  oiben, 
were  widely  at  variance  with  biro  on  thia  sabject,  be 
headed  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  demon  of 
this  same  Cornelius  as  suooessor  to  the  departed  Fabian 
in  the  bishopric  of  Rome ;  and  that  when  Cornelius  waa, 
notwithstanding  his  veto,  elevated  to  the  puntificate, 
Jone^  A.D.  251,  about  Mxteen  months  alter  tha  naityv* 
dom  of  Fabian,  he  (t  e.  Novatian)  tUsowned  the  au- 
thority of  the  new  pontine  waa  himself  consecrated 
bisbt^  by  a  rival  party,  waa  condemned  by  the  council 
held  in  the  autumn  of  tbe  same  year;  and,  after  a  rain 
struggle  to  maintain  his  positinn,  waa  obliged  U>  give 
way,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Novatian  sect  (see 
the  fbUowing  article).  We  are  told  1^  tbe  High- 
Church -priMiple  advocates  of  Borne  and  England 
that  Non^  waa  a  man  of  nnsodaUe,  tieaiA«on% 
and  wolHike  ^aporition ;  that  hia  ordiwrtion  waa  per* 
formed  by  three  illiterate  prelates  in  an  obscare  oomec 
of  Italy,  whom  be  gained  to  his  purpose  by  a  moat  dis- 
reputable artifice;  that  these  poor  men  quickly  per- 
ceived, confessed,  and  lamented  their  error;  and  that 
tboae  persons  who  had  at  first  espoused  his  cause 
SDOo  rMonied  to  tlmr  dn^,  Icsnng  the  aehiamatie 
almost  oidrdy  alone.  We  must  obacrve  that  tlieae  ait- 
verse  representations  proceed  fkom  his  bitter  enemy 
Cornelius,  being  contained  in  a  long  letter  rrom  that 
pope  to  Fabius  of  Antiocb,  preserved  in  EoaelnuB ;  that 
they  bear  evident  marks  of  personal  rancor;  aitd  that 
they  are  oontiwl^^b^^^^^yji^tbatNoTUiaa 
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WMBiiinBMDed  ia  260  by  the  Roman  tUtitgr  to  write 
ilMtiria  tbeir  luune  to  Cyprian,  wbich  u  BtUl  extant; 
tit  Ik  mpcct  md  popaluity  which  be  muiueatioiubly 
•jjond  after  the  MMunptJum  oTtbe  ef»soopal  dignity, 
(no  br  tbose  wbo  diU  not  raeogniM  hia  tuthori^ ;  and 
the  bet  that  a  muneroos  and  devoted  band  of  fuUow- 
eittfnning  his  caiue  runoed  a  separate  oommunion, 
vU(h  ipre*d  over  tbe  whole  Cbristiao  wofU,  and 
fanibed  for  mora  than  two  huodied  yoan.  Oornelius 
indeed  iBTcighs  against  him  mth  mtMh  Uttemess  in 
the  fyMe  H  FtMu  (prcacrved  in  pact  by  Euaebius, 
iUt  Eeekt.  L  vi,  c  48,  p.  244  etc),  but  atiU  be  does 
not  iai peach  the  life  or  moral  conduct  of  Novatian,  In- 
dndiNontian  was  not  only  not  accused  of  any  criminal 
m,  but  was  commended,  even  by  those  who  viewed  bim 
t*  waning  against  the  interests  of  the  Churcb,  as  by 
(^priaa,  Jerome,  and  Mbeia^  on  aocoiuic  <rf  bis  eloquowe, 
UiJeniBiband  Us  philosophy.  8ee<?ypriin,^ii<:lii 
allm  Ncariy  all  the  chafes  which  Comdins  brings 
ag^BetUm,  great  as  they  may  seem  to  be,  relate  to  the  in- 
tiDdofM  of  the  mind,  which  are  known  only  to  God ;  and 
me  0^  tbe  charges  reflect  more  disgrace  on  ComeUos 
hiHMir  than  on  Novatian.  Tbe  Utter  has  been  accuse^) 
<f  mbitioa;  for  it  is  said  that  lie  stirred  up  this  great 
cooopraraymerdy  became  ComeHns  received  roost  TOtee 
ftriheTseantlHiibopricwhlehbebinuelfaDveted.  This 
ii  an  oU  ehaige,  and  it  has  acquired  so  much  strength 
ai  autbority  by  age  that  all  the  modems  repeat  it  with 
(Dtire  ODafidence;  and  they  tell  na  that  Cometius  and 
\mttaa  were  ooupetilors  for  ttie  episcopate,  and  that 
lit  tatler,  failing  of  an  election,  disUtriied  the  Ghnrch 
in  hi*  liHt  for  office.   *•  But,"  says  Hoeheim,  "  I  bare  no 
jKwaiioQ  in  psoDoimcing  this  a  false  aocnsation ;  and  I 
Huak  there  is  no  good  proof  that  Novatian  acted  in  bad 
iilh,  «r  that  he  nude  religion  a  cloak  for  bis  desire  of 
AiiMtion.  Hu  enemy,  Cornelius,  does  indeed  say  this 
(is  Ui  ^aitt.  ap.  EnsebilM,  HitL  Ecdet,  L  vi,  c.  48, 
p.  Wy.   But  the  very  words  in  which  he  is  here  ac- 
CBted  carry  with  them  hb  acquittal;  for  Cornelius 
dcady  sbowa  that  he  amoouiod  his  ambition,  which  long 
MMMsd  Mtbsnm  (p.  614).   Bnt  Comdins  aiipiiliea  ns 
nk       Ktm^et  tcstimuqr  to  the  innocence  of  his 
uhtnmry ;  for  he  acknowledges  that  when  th^  were 
Mkmiag  at  Rome  respectii^  the  choice  of  a  bish- 
sad  Noratian  declared  that  he  wished  some  other 
pmoa  thsa  Cornelius  might  be  chosen,  he  affirmed, 
«iU  a  tremoidofB  oath,  that  he  kunte{f  did  not  wish 
hr  Ike  office^    Now  whoever  neither  does  nor  at- 
tMpts  anything  that  coold  awaken  a  ans|4ei<m  of  hia 
ha^i  amUlioas^  and  naonoTCT  declares  m  oath  that  he 
k»  as  desire  for  the  efHacopate,  cannot  possibly  be  a 
rsiy«inir  for  the  efuaoopal  (rfBo&  But  some  may  aay, 
TV  riUain  perjured  hinuelf ;  and  altbongh  he  made  a 
Snat  show  of  modeaty,  yet  be  opposed  the  election  of 
Cenefias  in  order  to  secure  the  appointment  to  himself. 
T«  tUi  many  thinga  might  be  siud  in  reply.   I  will 
iHatin  aoly  one.    Novatloo  was  not  a  man  to  whmn 
•  ■lifieiaB  ofpeijacy  can  be  attadied;  he  was  a  man 
*bn  erca  hia  enemica  pronoooeed  upright,  inflexible, 
mA  rigofOHs,  and  whom  no  one  ever  charged  with  iro- 
TMv  Knrards  God,  or  with  being  of  a  perverse  and  irre- 
ipnesdispaaitioo.  Wbat,  then,  could  Comeliua  liave  de- 
ncaed  by  writing  to  FaIho^  and  probaUy  to  others,  that 
liisiiw  had  long  aecredy  buroed  with  deure  for  the 
^ns^oSee?   I  anawcr  to  oonflm  a  conjecture,  and 
ttatsferydnbioiM  and  intan^ble  one.  He  reasoned  in 
aaBBsr:  Noratian,  on  being  expelled  from  the 
Qarik  alkiwed  himaelf  to  be  created  bishop  by  his  adhe- 
Mn;  thncfore  be  bad  long  coveted  the  office  of  a  bisb- 
»sttbs^  be  pretended  to  the  contrary.    How  lalla- 
^asdmnractbyof  a  bishop  socb  reasoning  ia  I  need 
W  hat  ihffw.   There  would  indeed  be  a  liule  pUusi- 
li^  ia  it,  thoHcfa  TCfy  aUgfat,  if  Novatian,  immediate- 
dsctioD  of  ComeliBB,  bad  wished  his  friends 
b«Me  hia  also  a  bishop:  a  thing  entirely  withui  his 
pnr  t0  (Act.    Bait  he  poatponed  all  movements  for 
■*iMancwChIt^d^and  patiently  awaited  tbe  decis- 
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itm  of  the  approaching  oonndL  But  after  he  had  been 
condemned  and  cxdnded  turn  the  Chnich,  together 
with  his  adherents,  he  thought  then  could  be  no  dn  in 
his  taking  (he  ovendght  of  his  own  company.  The  in- 
vidious  representations  of  this  affair  by  Cornelius  cannot 
at  this  day  be  refuted,  owing  to  tbe  want  of  documoits; 
yet,  as  they  come  from  an  enemy,  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
caved  implicitly  by  those  wbo  would  Judge  equitably" 
(HiA.  ^fCkritAmOg  m  the  Firtt  Thrte  Caituria,  ii,  60 
sq.).  From  the  account  CwneUus  gives  of  Novatian, 
tbe  latter  appears  to  have  been  of  a  melancholy  tempera- 
meut,  and  consequently  i^oomy,  austere,  and  fond  of  re- 
tirement. Thoee  who  forsook  him  and  came  back  to  the 
Bomish  Church  said  they  found  in  tbe  man  what  Cor- 
nelius calls  (ap.  Eusebium,  p.  242)  n^v  aKoiimtTiaiav  km 
AvKO^Xmv;  which  Yalerius  translates,  "abhorrentem 
ab  omni  societate  feritatem,  «t  lopinam  quamdam  ami- 
dtiaok"  He  therdbie  ahutined  society,  and  waa  wdfiah 
towards  even  Ms  friends;  L  &  be  was  harsh,  austere, 
and  uugraciouB  in  his  intercourse  (p.  616).  That  these 
things  were  objected  to  him  with  truth  is  reasonable ; 
for  manners  like  these  are  entirely  accordant  with  his 
principlea.  He  was  led  to  embrace  Christianity  by  a 
deep  melancholy  into  which  he  had  lallen,  and  from 
whidi  he  hoped  to  be  recoroed  t>y  the  Christiana.  At 
least  so  appears  what  Com^us  has  stated  (nor  will  any 
who  are  familiar  with  the  or^iions  and  phraseol(%y  of 
the  ancient  ChrisUans  understand  ComeliuB  differently) : 
'A^pfti)  Tov  mmvaai  fiyoviv  6  ^OTavac,  ^irijaa^ 
I'C  avTuv  cai  ot^atva^  iv  dvru  xpovov  ticavuv  ("C-auB- 
sam  atqae  inilium  credendi  ipsi  Satanaa  in  ipsunt  in- 
gressusatqueinipeoaliquamdiucommoratua").  This,  in 
our  s^le  and  mode  of  ^Making,  would  be :  "  A  deep  and 
settled  melancholy  had  fastened  on  his  mind;  and  the 
Christians  who  knew  him  siud  that  an  evil  spirit  had  got 
pcisacasiun  of  him,  and  that  if  he  would  profess  Christ  the 
evil  spirit  wonld  go  out  of  him;  no,  from  a  hope  of  recov- 
ering his  health,  he  professed  Christianity."  Perhaps 
his  melancholy  was  attended  with  convulnons.  This 
may  strike  some  as  a  hasty  and  unwarrantable  construc- 
tion of  tbe  statement ;  but  it  is  not  cretUUe  that  Nova- 
tian htmsdf,  being  a  Stoic  philosopher,  would  refer  Ma 
malady  to  an  evil  spirit  litis  notira  was  instilled  into 
bim  by  tbe  Christians ;  who,  undoubtedly,  were  desirona 
of  bringing  a  man  of  such  correct  morals  to  become  a 
Christian;  and  they  gradually  made  him  a  convert  to 
tbeir  faith.  Impatient  of  bis  malady,  Novatian  yielded 
to  th^  exhortations.  By  the  regulations  of  the  ancient 
Church,  he  could  not,  however,  be  baptized  so  long  as 
be  appeared  to  be  under  the  power  of  an  evil  wfMk. 
Exotdsts  were  therefore  aent  to  him,  to  expel  the  foul 
demon  by  their  prayers.  But  they  failed  of  success; 
and  Novation,  at  length  being  seized  with  a  threatening 
disease  while  under  thrir  operaUons,  was  baptized  in 
his  bed,  when  apparently  about  to  die.  On  recovering 
from  the  attack,  be  seems  to  have  hesitated  whether 
he  should  in  hndth  confirm  what  he  had  done  in  his 
rickneas,  and  thus  persevere  in  the  Christian  religion ; 
for,  as  Cornelius  invidiouidy  says  of  him,  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  submit  to  the  other  rites  prescritied  by 
the  Church,  and  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop,  or  be  ngned, 
as  the  term  used  expresses  it.  For  ihb  pertinacity  and 
disregard  of  the  Christian  regulations,  unqueationably 
the  only  assignable  cause  must  have  been  that  hia  mind 
was  fluctuating  between  the  philosophy  he  had  before 
followed  and  tbe  Christian  religion  which  he  bad  em- 
braced from  a  hope  of  recovering  his  health.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  at  this  dubitation ;  for  the  Christians  had  as- 
sured bim  of  Che  restoration  of  his  health  by  the  exor- 
cists wbo  had  failed  in  the  undertaking.  Neverthdrae 
the  bishop,  Fabius  perhaps,  a  while  after,  made  him  a 
presbyter  in  his  Church,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  body  of  priests  and  of  a  large  port  of  the  Chuieh. 
(See  Cornelius,  ap.  EuseUus,  A  r.  p.  245.)  It  was  alto- 
gether irregular  and  contrary  to  ecclesiaotical  rules  to 
admit  a  man  to  the  priestly  offit^  who  had  been  bap- 
tiaed  in  bed;  thit  K  whg,|j^,(»g5i(j9^gi^ttUed, 
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and  had  not  (p.  616)  been  wholly  immefwd  in  water  in 
tlM  ancMnt  method.  For  by  many,  and  especially  by 
the  Roman  Cfaiiatiana,  the  baptism  of  clinics  (so  they 
called  those  who,  lest  they  shocild  die  oot  of  the  Chareb, 
were  baptized  an  a  sick-bed)  was  aooounted  leas  perfect, 
and  indeed  leas  valid,  sad  not  aufflcient  for  the  attain- 
ment of  salvation.  This  also  was  even  more  strange 
and  nnheard  of,  that  a  man  should  be  admitted  among 
the  t«acher8  and  leaders  of  the  Christian  people  who 
disregarded  the  laws  of  the  Cbntcb,  and  pertiimcioudy 
rejected  the  anthori^  and  confirmation  of  the  bishop. 
The  bdief  of  that  «g«  was  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  im- 
parted by  the  confinnatioD  or  tignmg  ^  the  bishop ;  so 
that  all  those  lacked  the  Holy  Spirit  whose  baptism 
had  not  heea  approved  and  ratified  by  the  bishop,  by 
prayer^  imposition  of  hands,  and  other  rites.  Amide 
proof  of  this  is  given  Cornelius,  who  expressly  slates 
that  Kovatian  was  destitute  of  the  Holy  Spirit  because 
he  neglected  the  signing  of  the  bishop.  The  Roman 
bishop,  therefore,  committed  a  great  fault  by  conferring 
the  honored  office  of  a  presbyter  on  a  man  who  resisted 
the  laws  of  the  Chnrch,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  desti- 
tute of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unless  be  did  so,  as  It  really 
appears,  to  save  Novatian  from  the  errors  of  Stoicism, 
to  which,  if  neglected  by  the  Church,  he  was  sore  to 
revert,  (Comp.  Cornelius's  [ap.  Eusebius,  p.  245] 
statement  that  Novatian  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
presbyter  immediately  after  receiving  baptism :  Uiirrtv- 
oac  KOTiiKi'^^  Tov  irptojivTtpiov  card  x^P**' 
uKoirov  [which  is  not  badly  translated  by  Valesius: 
"  Vo»t  Bosceptum  baptismom" — properly, "  as  «oom  at  he 
had  beUeeetr — "presbytcri  gradum  fuerat  consecutos, 
idqoe  per  gnliam  episcopi"],  very  posriUy  said  to  be 
lAa  /emor  <if  the  bishop  f  for  it  waa  an  irregnlar 
elevation  certainly,  as  Novatian  had  not  yet  been  made 
deaoon,)  The  truth,  then,  it  would  eeem,  is  rather  that 
NovatiaB  was  huriedly  put  into  places  of  responsibility, 
in  order  to  save  him  from  apostasy ;  and,  once  in  the 
Church,  he  contended  zeslously  for  her  purity ;  and  that 
in  his  endeavw  to  save  the  Church  from  irregnlaritiea 
he  oppoeed  Oomeliua,  and  was  thus  dri  ran  on  against  his 
natnnil  inclination  "to  contend  for  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  purity  of  the  Church."  Cleared  from  the  im- 
)Hitations  of  Cornelius  snd  his  friends,  Novatian  rises 
up  before  as  like  some  old  prophet,  solemnly  denouncing 
the  hideous  corruptions  of  the  Church,  yet  unable  with 
his  small  band  to  make  bead  against  that  eccleriastical 
tyranny  which  had  planted  iu  throne  in  Italy,  *'The 
Catholic  Church,"  tie  says,  "transmitted  by  the  suc- 
cession of  bishops,  ceases  to  be  truly  cathcdie  aa  aeon  n 
it  beoomea  stained  and  desecratAl  dinxqch  the  Mow- 
ship  of  unworthy  men,"  One  feels  that  it  is  not  ginng 
tuo  fiu;  to  affirm  that  whatever  of  heavenly  vitality 
there  was  in  the  Church  in  those  days  was  among  the 
"  schismatic"  Novatianists.  Rome's  policy  was  to  con- 
found the  distinction  between  the  visible  and  the  invis- 
ible Church,  and  to  to  rule  without  Christ,  and  without 
the  Spirit,  and  without  the  GoapeL  Novatian  and  his 
brave  few,  taught  out  of  the  book  of  God  and  not  by 
man's  traditions,  protested  against  such  confusion,  and 
maintained  the  cause  of  the  living  against  the  dead. 
They  were  suppressed.  The.  attempt  to  reform  failed. 
The  Spirit  was  quenched;  and  Rome  quietly  reseated 
itdelf  in  its  old  paganism  under  a  Christian  noawnda- 
ture,  having  at  length  enoceeded  tn  throwing  off  as  un- 
congenial the  last  relics,  if  not  of  apostolic  firith,  at  least 
of  apoatoliclife. 

The  career  of  Novatian  after  the  termination  of  his 
straggle  with  Cornelius  is  unknown ;  but  we  are  told 
by  Socrates  (Hist,  Eccks.  iv,  28)  that  he  suffered  death 
under  Valerian  J  and  from  Pacianus,  who  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  we  learn  that  the  Nova- 
dana  boasted  that  their  fiwnder  was  «  mai^,  Nova- 
tian^ distingidahing  tenet  was  the  absolute  rejection 
of  tbe  efficacy  <rf'  repentance,  and  he  therefiwe  daiied 
that  fbrgiveDess  could  be  granted  to  any  rin,  whether 
small  or  great;  and  upon  this  ground  CMnmnnion  was 


refused  to  offenders.  Socrates  (Hitt,  Eedea.  iv,  28) 
resenu  that  Novatian  would  not  admit  that  the  ChuKk 
had  povrar  to  forgive  and  grant  particspatioa  in  her 
mysteries  to  great  offenders,  but  that  at  the  same  time 
be  exhorted  them  to  repentance,  and  referred  tfa«r  case 
directly  to  the  dedsion  of  God— views  which  were  likely 
to  be  extremely  obnoxious  to  tbe  orthodox  poieatbood, 
and  might  very  readily  be  exaggerated  and  pervoted 
by  the  intidennoe  of  hia  ova  firilower%  who^  foil  of 
spiritual  pride,  am^ted  to  theoaselvea  the  dUe  «< 
Hd^apoi,  or  Purifmi — an  epitliet  caught  np  snd  echoed 
in  scorn  by  their  antagonista.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  the  individual  who  first  proclaimed  such 
doctrine  was  not  Novatian  himself,  but  an  African  pres- 
byter under  Cyprian  named  Novatus,  who  took  a  most 
active  share  in  the  disorders  which  followed  the  eleva- 
tinn  of  Cornelius,   See  Novatos. 

Tbe  IMIowing  ia  the  aeoount  of  MorMiBn  given  by 
On  late  Ur.  RobinsoQ  in  by  £^dlM.       p.  136.  "He 
was,"  he  says,  "an  elder  in  the  Church  of  Some;  anan 
of  extenrive  learning,  holding  the  same  doctrine  aa  tbe 
Church  did,  and  put^hed  several  treatises  in  defence 
of  what  he  beUered.   His  address  was  etoqucnt  and 
inrinuaiing^  and  bia  mmala  irreproachable.    He  saw 
with  extreme  pain  the  intoteraUs  depravity  of  tbe 
Churdi.   Chrirtians  within  tlie  ^MUe  of  a  my  fcv 
years  were  caressed  by  one  emperor  and  persecuted  bv 
another.  In  seascms  of  pcosperi^  Dany  petaoau  rmhed 
into  the  Church  for  base  porpoaea.    In  tiroes  of  adver- 
sity they  deoied  the  futh,  and  reverted  again  to  idola- 
try.  When  the  sqiuU  was  over,  they  came  again  to  the 
Church,  with  all  their  vices,  to  deprave  others  by  their 
example.   The  bishops,  fond  of  proselyte*,  eoooiinged 
all  thia^  and  trattsferied  the  atteorion  of  Ouiatians  to 
vain  shows  at  Easter,  and  other  Jewbh  oeteniomes, 
adulterated  too  with  paganism.    On  the  death  of 
bishop  Fabian,  Cornelius,  a  brother  elder,  and  a  vio- 
lent partisan  for  taking  in  the  mnldtnde,  was  just  in 
nomination.   Novatian  oppoeed  him ;  bat  as  OomeliDs 
carried  bu  election,  and  be  saw  no  prospect  of  refortmh 
tioD,  but,  on  the  omitrary,  a  tide  of  immorally  poorinf; 
into  the  Church,  be  withdrew,  and  a  great  many  with 
him.    Comeliiu,  irriuted  by  pyprian,  who  was  Just  is 
the  same  condition,  through  the  remoostrance  of  vino* 
one  men  at  Carthage,  and  who  was  exasperated  beytmd 
measure  with  one  of  his  own  elders,  named  Novatus, 
who  had  quit  Carthage  and  gone  to  Borne  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Novatian,  called  a  council,  and  got  •  sen- 
tence of  excommunicatiiMi  pasaed  againat  Novi^n. 
In  tbe  end  Novatian  fimned  a  Chnrch,  and  waa  deeted 
bishop.   Great  numbers  followed  his  example,  and  all 
over  the  empire  Puritan  churches  were  constituted,  and 
fionrished  through  the  succeeding  two  hundred  year^ 
Afterwards,  when  penal  laws  obliged  them  to  liurk  in 
comers  and  wmsbip  God  in  private,  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  variety  of  names,  and  a  meeiutiom  of 
Ikem  coHtvuied  tSl  the  Rtformaticm.''   See  WALDsnsas 
and  MsmRKimca.   The  same  author,  afterwards  ad- 
verting to  the  vile  calumnies  with  which  the  Catbolie 
writers  have  in  all  ages  delighted  to  asperse  the  char- 
acter of  Novatian,  thua  proceeds  to  vindicate  bim: 
"  They  say  Novatian  was  the  first  anti-pope,  and  yet 
there  was  at  that  time  no  pope  in  the  moden  sense  of 
the  word.  They  charge  Novatian  with  bdng  the  parent 
of  an  immmmUe  mulritnde  of  eongicffatians  of  Pwi- 
uns  all  over  the  empire,  and  yet  he  had  no  other  inflo. 
ence  over  any  than  what  his  good  example  gare  bina. 
People  everywhere  saw  the  same  cause  of  complaint, 
and  groaned  for  relief ;  and  when  one  man  made  a 
stand  for  virtue,  the  crins  had  arrived ;  people  saw  the 
propriety  of  the  cure,  and  applied  the  same  means  to 
their  own  relief.   They  blame  this  man  and  sU  tbe 
churches  for  the  severity  of  tbdr  disdpUne,  yet  this 
severe  discipline  was  the  only  coeidoo  of  the  primitivn 
churches,  and  it  was  the  exer^  of  this  Uut  rendered 
civil  coercion  annecessary."  ..  . 

Jeiome  infon{i^^^^  t^ofQii^gi^^Maed  tzeatiaea 
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DiPMia:IkCireMmcmoiie;  DeSaomhU}  De  8af>- 
kh;  Ik  Omdomai  Dt  CAU  Jndakii;  Dt  JnttmUOiai 
Dt  AVeloi  and  muy  otbei^  logetber  with  a  ^Mtf|t 
viamt,  Dt  TrimtaUf  exbilutiiig  in  oompramed  form 
liw  opiBoiw  of  TotuUiin  on  thu  nyatciy.   Of  ill 
ihctt,  tbe  feUowing  caily  are  now  known  to  exist : 
L  £1*  TriMHate  a,  De  Regula  FiSa,  aaeribed  by  some 
u  TouUiaii,  by  otben  to  Cvprun,  and  inaettecl  in 
wmj  iditiou  of  tbnr  works.   That  it  cannot  belong 
toTeRoUiiB  is  snflkienily  proved  by  tbe  style  and  1^ 
tbe  aentiim  made  of  tbe  Sabelliana,  who  did  not  exist 
in  hit  time;  while  Jerome  expresaly  declares  that  tbe 
Tolume  Dt  TrMeUe  was  not  tbe  production  of  Cyprian, 
liot  of  NoTatiao.    The  piece,  buwerer,  does  not  alto- 
^cduT  unwer  his  deacription,  nnce  it  cannot  be  re- 
evded  ai  a  mere  tranacript  of  the  opinions  of  Tertul- 
iiu,  but  18  an  independent  expontion  of  tbe  orthodox 
ioeidae,  my  distinodly  embodied  in  pure  language 
md  anioMted  a^le*.— J>e  dblt  Judideit,  written  at 
tbe  reqaest  of  the  Roman  laity  at  a  period  when  tbe 
uubor  had  apparently  withdrawn  from  the  fury  of  tbe 
Dedsn  persecution  (A.D.  249-257),  probably  towards 
tbe  clwe  of  A.D.  360.    If  composed  under  these  cir^ 
fWMtiaws,  as  maintained  by  Jackson,  it  refutes  in  a 
omtiitiifiietofy  nuuuw  the  chaigca  broof^t  Cor- 
Debs  n  rtfannoe  to  the  oondnet  of  Movatian  at  this 
cpoA.  The  autbor  denies  that  tbe  Mosaic  ordinances 
withRgard  to  meats  are  binding  upon  Christians,  bnt 
Kra^y  recommoMls  moderation  and  strict  abstinence 
fn«  fltth  offered  to  idols: — 8,  EpittoitB,  two  letters, 
which  the  flist  is  certainly  genuine,  written  A.D.  260, 
ia  [lie  name  of  tbe  Roman  clergy  to  CyiHrian,  when  a 
TKsoqr  oocatred  in  the  papal  see  in  oooseqneooe  <4 
(be  BHilTnlom  of  FaUan  on        IS,  A.D.  260,  The 
botsiBtiaiitof  AieeoUeotedwnkaofNoTatiaoaietbose 
ofWdehman  (Oxon.        8to)  and  of  Jackson  (Lond. 
1728,  8ro>.   The  lattw  is  in  eveiy  req>ect  superior, 
fraeating  ns  with  an  excellent  text,  very  useful  pio- 
IrgonKita,  notes,  and  indices.   The  tracts  De  Triiitale 
ud  De  Cibit  Jmhieu  will  be  found  in  almost  all  edi- 
limefTeftHUiaiHfiom  tbePariuan  impnanon  of  1U6 
dnawtrda  The  wmft  recently  disoovered  in  ooe  ot 
ibe  ooDsstmes  of  Mount  Atbos,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Hilla  at  Oxford  in  1861,  under  the  title  of  Origenis 
PmoKpkMMfma,  ts  by  some  ascribed  to  Novatiaa  See 
Jwxne,  Dt  Viru  JIL  10;  Philoetorgius,  HiiL  EceUs. 
nii,  Hi  Eds^us,  Ifitt.  Eedts.  tv,  48;  Padan,  Ep.  8; 
Aaibniiins,/)e/'dM.iii,8;  Cyprian,  fpwc  44, 46, 49, 60y 
^(«;Sociatea,^ut£ec^iT,28;  r,  22,  and  notes  of 
^tk>ui:Sanneo,irwl:£laolMT^M(  UidiMr,CMK- 
^  »f  Goipa  HitlOTjft  ezlvii;  8cbanemam^  AUi- 
'*kmPatmLat,viA.\,%b\  Bl»ia,GftMeAU  der  RSm, 
^^lerater,sDppLpt.ii,§38,2^  With  r^rd  to  Novatus, 
we  Orprian,  Ep,  63 ;  Hnquet,  DteL  det  hii-dma ;  Fantin 
I^taodouds,  Did.  raitomii      gouvememait,  dei  hit,  et 
<iaam^  de  e^fUte^  iv,  687;  Perenn^  Diet,  dt  Bio- 
tn^lm  Ckriliame  et  mli^Htritiemm;  Alleu,  Hist,  dta 
i>pM,i,4i;  Fleai7,  Bitt.  Eedee.  ii,  219;  Lederc,  Bib- 
SAmde.  it  Hitor.  ann.  1689,  p.  274;  Laoglet  Dofres- 
Boy,  Tiilelttt  ehrvnoiofftquee,  ii,  821 ;  Migne,  Nouv.  Em- 
'jtL  JUaio^qve,  iii,  120.    See  also  the  literature  ap- 
pCBded  to  the  arUcle  NorATUMa.    (J.  U.W.) 

Horatlaiifl,  or  XToTatUnlsta,  is  tbe  name  of  a 
r*mfiil  Christian  aect,  a  sort  <rf  dissenters  from  the 
ClotA  of  Borne,  who  owe  their  origio  to  Novatian 
iq-T.).  Tbey  have  been  miarep resented  in  many  re- 
ftcts  by  deroted  Bomaniste  and  other  extreme  Higfa- 
CboRbawn  for  their  doctrinal  views.  There  is  no 
gvod  nsson  for  such  a  view,  as  will  be  apparent  to  any 
we  iDqaiilog  carefully  and  discriminately  into  tbe  cha^ 
Ms  of  Noradan  bimaelf,  and  those  who  were  promi- 
"wly  aMoeiated  in  disseminating  the  peculiar  views 
'bcT  held  regarding  the  lapaed.  There  does  not  now  re- 
min  to  OS,  mlcitnnatdy,  from  any  orii^al  antbority, 
■  teiiled  account  cMf  the  tiaa  and  progress  of  this 
Wt  lu  history  nuat  be  gathered  from  unsystematic 
■xnsiaCiypiian'a  cfMatkat  from  aonie  few  epistles  of 


particular  bisbopo  and  docton  of  the  Roman,  African, 
and  Eastern  cfaurcbes  extant  among  Qrprian>  woAa; 
from  tbe  remains  of  some  tracts  and  eputles  of  Diony- 
nas  of  Alexandria  pieaerved  by  EuaeUua;  from  Pa- 
cian's  eirfstlea;  from  Ambrose's  treatise,  De  Pamilentia{ 
from  a  few  oonciliar  detenninationa ;  from  the  occa- 
siooal  notes  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen;  and  from  sUte- 
menu  of  particidar  points  of  doctrine  or  history  by  Je- 
rome, Augustine,  and  BauL  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
tbe  tepoKis  therefore,  are  untmstwortby,  for  they  come 
firom  opptmenta,  attd  oooseqticatlj  in  this  chapter  of 
Okonh  hiatmy  titeie  is  likdy  to  be  moch  more  distoF- 
tioa,  by  reason  of  the  prepoflseaslon  of  the  historian, 
than  in  other  chapters. 

In  the  article  Novatiah  we  have  indicated  that  tbe 
distinguishing  tenet  of  the  aect  was  that  no  om  who 
after  baptism  had  fallen  away  from  the  faith  by  the 
oommiesion  ti  gnat  Am,  or  tiiim^^  dread  of  perseeo' 
tion,  could,  boflrever  dneeie  hia  contrition,  be  ag^  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  a  doctrine  ground- 
ed upon  tbe  utterance  of  Paul :  "  It  is  impoauUe  for 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of 
the  heavenly  gift, .  .  .  if  Uiey  sh^  £iU  away,  to  renew 
tbem  again  unto  repentance"  (Heb.  rt,  4-6).  The  No- 
vaiianB,  however,  did  not  deny  that  a  person  blHng 
into  any  sin,  how  grievons  soever,  might  obtain  pardon 
by  repentance;  for  tbey  themselves  recommended  re- 
pentance in  the  strongest  terms;  tbdr  doctrine  simply 
was  that  the  Church  had  it  not  in  its  power  to  receive 
nnners  into  its  communion,  as  having  no  way  of  remit* 
ting  sins  but  by  baptism,  which,  once  received,  could 
not  be  repeated. 

In  close  connection  with  tbte  tenet  was  another,  that 
tbey  could  not  look  upon  a  Chnrch  as  anything  short 
of  an  asaambly  of  nnnffending  penons;  pefsons  wh(^ 
since  tbey  Ant  entered  the  Cboich,  had  not  defiled 
tbemsdves  with  any  sin  which  could  expose  them  to 
eternal  death ;  and  this  error  obliged  them  to  regard  all 
associations  of  Chriatians  that  allowed  great  offenders  to 
return  to  thor  commnniwi  (that  is,  tbe  greatest  part  of 
the  Chriatian  commonwealth)  as  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  true  churches,  and  as  deMitute  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit; 
thtis  arrogating  to  tbemsd^-eB  alone  the  appellation  of  a 
genuine  and  pure  Church,  And  this  tbey  ventured 
publicly  to  iHodaim;  for  they  assumed  to  themselves 
the  name  of  KaBapoi  (the  Pure),  thereby  obviously  stig- 
matizing all  other  Christians  as  impure  and  defiled; 
and,  like  the  Pharisees  among  the  Jews,  they  would  not 
suffer  other  men  to  come  near  them,  lest  their  own  pu- 
rity aboold  be  tbenlqr  defiled ;  and  tb^  iriwptiaed  tbe 
Christians  who  came  over  to  them,  thereby  signifying 
that  tbe  bi^ttisms  of  the  churches  from  which  they  dif- 
fered were  a  vain  and  empty  ceremony.  In  baptis- 
ing, however,  they  used  the  received  forms  of  the 
Church,  and  had  the  same  belief  concemiog  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  whoae  name  they  baptised. 
Cyprian  rejected  their  baptiam,  as  he  did  that  vt  all 
heretics;  but  it  was  adnutted  by  tbe  eighth  canon  of 
the  Coundl  of  Nice.  The  Novatians  also  held  the  nn- 
lawfiilnesa  of  second  marriages,  against  which  they  were 
as  severe  as  against  apostates,  denying  communion  for- 
ever to  such  persons  as  married  a  secmd  time,  after 
baptism,  and  treating  widows  who  married  again  as 
adulteresses.  They  are  also  said  to  have  bad  other  dis- 
agreements with  the  Cborch  as  it  was  then  oonsUiuted, 
tnit  the  aaeertioo  is  based  upon  no  certain  anppwt,  and 
is  probably  altogether  untrue. 

In  examining  Movatianism,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account,  if  it  be  faerMic  in  tendency  by  declaring 
against  the  Chnrch-memhership  of  the  lapted,  first,  who 
were  meant  by  the  lapsed ;  and,  secondly,  whether  the 
lapsed  were  excluded  rimply  from  Christian  fdlowsbip  by 
membership,  or  also  from  heaven  and  eternal  salvation. 
As  to  tbe  first  question,  it  may  be  slated  tiiat  tbe  contest 
between  Cornelius  and  Novatiaa,  in  its  origin,  related 
solely  to  those  who  had  falloi  away  in  the  Dedan  per- 
secutioo.  Tet  it  ia  DO  leig,^;$|r^4baK^gk  M 
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Cyprian  gravely  cbarfgu  upoo  bim  CEput.  lii,  xt.  74), 
placed  all  pemotn  whatever,  whose  conduct  showed  « 
deficienqr  of  Christian  finnneas,  m  one  and  the  sama 

predicament;  and  he  inflicted  the  same  penalties  oo  the 
Libellatici  as  on  the  Sacr^fioati  and  the  Thur^ficati, 
As  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Church  considered  cer- 
tain other  transgreasors,  especially  adulterers  and  mur- 
derers, as  equally  guilty  with  the  apostates^  Novatian 
also  seems  to  have  comprehended  tbem  all  Id  one  bmi- 
tence,  and  to  have  ordered  the  Chnrcb  dom  to  be  for- 
ever doaed  against  ocbere,  as  well  as  against  apostates. 
Those  writen  of  the  4th  weA  fith  centuries  who  men- 
tion this  Novatian  doctrine,  whether  they  refute  it  or 
only  explain  it,  all  so  understand  it,  telling  as  that  No- 
vatian  prohibited  all  persons  guilty  of  any  great  fault 
ftom  readmisMOQ  to  the  Church.  And  this  rule  cer- 
tainly was  practiced  by  the  Novatian  ehorches  in  those 
centuries.  This  is  moat  explioitljr  afflimed  b?  Asde|^- 
ades,  the  Noratian  Usbop  of  Nice,  in  the  4th  eentuiy 
(Sooatea,  HkL  £edf.  t  vii,  e.  36,  p.  867).  In  near- 
ly the  same  manner  Aceaius,  another  Novatian  bish- 
op, explains  the  views  of  his  sect  (Md,  U  i,  c.  10, 
p.  88).  He  says  that  from  the  times  of  Deeius  there 
{H«vailed  among  his  people  this  tautera  Itx  (aixrrtt- 
pbe  Kavmv):  "Neminem  qui  post  bapdamnm  ^us- 
mo^  crimen  admiaerit,  quod  peccatum  ad  mortem  (Uvi- 
lUB  seriptom  pronuntiant,  ad  divinorum  mysteriorum 
com  muni  one  m  admitti  oportere."  None  of  the  ancients 
has  1^  OS  a  catalogue  the  sins  which  the  Novatians 
accounted  mortal ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  fully  known 
how  far  their  discipline  reached,  though  all  pronounce 
it  very  rigid.  They  did  not  punish  vicious  mental 
habit^  such  sa  avarice  and  the  tike,  but  confined  thena- 
■elves,  it  would  appmr,  to  acts  contravening  any  of  the 
greater  commands  of  (jod,  lur  what  are  cidled  erimet. 
But,  beyond  a  question,  the  Novatian  Church,  in  its 
maturity,  refueetl  to  commune,  not  only  with  apostatiz- 
ing Christians,  but  also  with  all  persons  guilty  of  gross 
sins.  This  princi[de  of  the  Novatians,  in  itself,  appears 
to  be  of  no  great  moment,  as  it  pertained  merely  to  the 
external  diseipline  of  the  Church ;  but  in  its  conse- 
quences it  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  being  in 
the  highest  d^tee  adapted  to  rend  the  Church,  and  to 
cMTupt  religion  itself.  The  Novatians  did  not  dissem- 
ble and  conceal  these  ooosequences,  as  other  secu  did, 
nor  did  they  deny,  but  avowed  them  openly.  In  the 
first  place,  as  they  admitted  no  one  to  their  communion 
who.  had  been  gnihy  of  any  great  sin  after  baptism, 
Ui«y  must  have  held  that  the  viable  Church  of  Christ 
is  a  congregation  of  holy  and  innocent  persona.  This 
theory  might  have  been  borne  with  provided  they  had 
allowed  that  salvation  was  also  attainable  in  the  other 
churches,  which  permitted  sinners  to  become  recon- 
ciled by  penitence;  although  they  might  hold  its  at- 
tainment to  be  more  difficult  than  in  the  churches 
denying  restoration  to  the  lapsed.  But  this  they 
utt^y  denied,  or  at  least  represented  as  extremely 
dubious  and  uncertain.  They  cert^nly  did  not  hold 
out  to  tinners  a  sore  uid  undoubting  hope  of  salva- 
tion. They  would  not  indeed  have  the  persons  whom 
the  Church  excluded  unk  into  utter  deepair;  but,  while 
coromilting  their  case  to  God  alone,  and  urging  them 
to  persevere  in  their  penitenoe  through  life,  they  de- 
clared that  the  lapsed  might  hope,  but  must  not  feel  as- 
sured, or  that  th^  were  unable  to  promtae  anything 
certain  in  r^ard  to  the  judgment  of  God.  This'surely 
was  suflidently  hard  and  discouraging.  One  utterly 
uncertain  of  his  salvation  is  not  much  happier  than  one 
who  IS  in  despair,  for  he  must  pass  his  life  in  continual 
fear.  In  what  condition  those  of  the  lapsed  were  placed 
whom  the  Novadans  admitted  to  penitence  is  manifest; 
they  remained  through  life  in  the  chus  of  penitents. 
They  could  therefbre  be  present  at  the  public  diacourtee 
to  the  people,  for  this  was  allowed  to  penitents;  and  hi 
a  particular  place,  distinct  fk>m  that  of  the  faithful, 
they  could  manifest  the  sorrowa  of  their  heart  in  the 
mght  of  the  twetbren;  and  tbc^-  oould  live  and  con- 


verse with  their  kindred  and  relativea;  but  from  the 
common  prayers  and  ftom  the  sacred  sapper  they  re- 
mained excluded.   This  is,  alter  all,  diflbiait  fnn  to. 
tal  deprfvation  of  hope  oif  salvation  hereafter,  Tm, 
notwithstanding  this  clearly  established  fact,  a  gmtt 
number  of  modem  writers  uU  us  that  Novatian  cut  cdT 
all  those  who  fell  into  the  greater  sins  after  baptism, 
not  only  from  the  hope  of  readmisrioa  to  the  Church, 
but  likewise  from  the  hope  of  eternal  salvation.  And 
they  have  leqieetaUe  autboriliea  fiir  thdr  a— tition  in 
writen  of  the  4th  and  fith  centuries,  namdy,  EusdwH 
(Hilt.  Sedau  L  vi,  &  48,  p.  241),  Jerome  (In  JobMo- 
ruan,  c  2),  and  all  those  who  afBrrn  (and  then  are  manv 
who  do  so)  that  Novatian  discarded  and  abolished  all 
penances.    A  careful  examination  of  the  best  and  most 
trustworthy  documents  of  this  controversy  makes  it  ap- 
pear rather  that  Novatian  was  not  so  destitute  of  dem- 
taej,  and  Uiat  tboae  who  ao  represent  him  attribute  to 
Mm  a  eooaeqnenoe  wbiefa  lAqr  deduce  fbom  bia  princi- 
ples, but  which  ha  did  not  allow.    Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  very  many  in  that  age  believed  that  the 
road  to  heaven  was  open  only  to  members  of  the  Church, 
and  that  those  who  were  without  the  Church  must  die 
with  no  hope  of  eternal  salvation ;  and  therefore  tbey 
baptized  catechumens,  if  dangerously  sick,  before  the 
reguhu'ly  appointed  time ;  and  they  rr stored  to  the 
Church  the  unfaithful  or  the  Upeed  Chriatians,  when 
alarmingly  sick,  without  any  penanoea  or  satiafactioB, 
lest  they  diould  perish  forever.   Cypiian  deeidea  (Epitf. 
Hi,  p.  71)  thus:  "Extra  ecdeaain  conuitutua,  et  ab 
uniiate  atque  caritate  divisos,  ooronari  in  morte  non 
potent"    And  as  there  were  many  bedding  this  doc- 
trine, they  most  likdy  reasoned  thus :  Novatian  would 
leave  the  lapsed  to  die  exduded  flwn  the  Chnrcb;  bat 
there  ia  no  hope  of  salvation  to  thoae  oat  <rf'cbe  Churdk 
Therefore  it  appeared  to  them  that  Novatian  excluded 
the  lapsed  not  only  from  the  Church,  but  also  from 
heaven.    Novatian,  however,  rejected  this  ccHM^usiMi, 
and  did  not  wholly  take  from  the  lapsed  all  hope  of 
making  their  peace  with  God.   For  this  assertion,  our 
first  great  aoUiinity  ia  Cyprian,  who  otbowise  exag- 
gerates the  Novatian  error  quite  too  much.   He  says 
(^Epitt.  lii,  p.  75) :  "O  luereticse  iustttationts  ioelEcax 
et  vana  traditio!  hortari  ad  satinfactionia  poenitentiara 
et  subtrahere  de  satitfactione  medicinam,  dicere  firatri- 
bus  nostris,  plange  et  lacrymas  funde,  et  diebus  ac  ooc- 
tibus  ingemisce,  et  pro  abluendo  et  purgando  delicto 
tuo  largiter  et  frequenter  operare,  sed  extra  eccleaiam 
post  omnia  ista  moiieria;  qniscnnque  ad  pacem  perti- 
nent fades,  Bed  nuUam  paoem  quan  qoasia  aceipiea. 
Qnis  non  stathn  pereat,  quia  non  ipsa  deeperatioiie  de- 
flciat,  quia  non  animum  suum  a  proposito  lamentationis 
averut?"    After  illustrating  these  thoughts  with  bis 
usual  ekxtnence,  he  condudes  thus  (p.  625) :  "Quod  et 
inrenimus  (in  the  Scriptures)  a  pcmitentia  agenda  ne- 
minem debere  prohiberi  .  .  .  admittendus  est  plangen- 
tium  gnoituB  et  prnnitends  fhictus  dolentibua  non  ne- 
ganduB,"   So,  then,  Novatian  exhorted  rinners  ejected 
{jom  the  Charch  to  weep,  to  pray,  to  grieve  over  their 
dns — in  short,  to  exerdse  penitence.    But  why  did  he 
so,  if  he  believed  there  was  no  hope  of  salvation  tor  the 
lapsed?    Undoubtedly  he  urged  sinners  to  tean  and 
penitence,  that  they  might  move  God  to  have  compas- 
sion on  tbem,  or,  as  Cyprian  expreesea  it  ("  ut  ddictam 
abluerent  et  purgarenf^,  to  waJk  mdpttrffe  ateay  tJkeir 
tin.  Therefore  he  did  not  dose  up  heavoi  against  them, 
but  only  the  doon  of  the  Church ;  and  he  believed  that 
God  had  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  pardoning  the 
greater  sins  committed  after  baptism.    This  Ofunion  of 
their  master  his  disdples  continued  to  retaio.  The 
Novatian  bishop  Acesius,  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  the 
presence  of  Constantino  the  Great,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Socrates  (Bill.  Eedn,  L  i,  c.  10,  p.  39),  thus 
stated  the  doctrine  of  his  sect:  'Ewt  lurayoiav  ftiv 
ilitapTiKdrac  icpoTplwuv,  iXwita  St  Hk  afinms  ^ 
wapA  tAv  iipiiiiv,  dXXd  KofiA  row  Qtou  iKHixt^ot, 
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fipm  {"Ad  pcenitntiam  quidem  ioTituidot  esse  pec- 
mm,  mnuHoais  vero  spem  non  a  ucerdotibus  ex- 
ptODt  debeie,  veram  a  Deo^  qui  aolna  jua  potcBUten- 
^  hiht  diauttoidi  peenta").  A  moUar  atatecneiit 
li^  iidqaadci,  uiother  Noradan  bubop,  ia  foand  in 
Hocnua  (A.  L  Tii,  e.  25,  [k  867) :  QtA  /lov^  rT\v  guy 
)«n«>f  afiapnmf  ixirpimmt  ("Soli  Deo  potesU- 
tem  nDdaaudi  leUnqutmue")-  Socratea  *  himself  (1, 
IT,  c  !8,  p.  34&)  obviously  explains  the  doctrine  of  No- 
ntiwiatlwsraie  manner.  In  sbwt,  most  authors  have 
•Kiited  to  Noratian  a  denial  of  the  possibility  of  salva- 
tiDa  U  ibose  who  after  baptism  (all  Into  the  greater  or 
<cadlTtiD&  That  tfaia  is  an  exaggeration  is  shown  by 
PMsTott,  sod  oar  limits  compel  us  to  refer  to  his  Enay. 
NoTitiiB  denied  that  the  Church  can  reconcile  them. 

Tbe  Khism  which  Noratian  had  formed  in  the  Bo- 
Bu  Church  was  not  confined  to  Rome  nor  Italy,  nor 
tni  to  the  Vest  (eorop.  Eusebios,  Ecdei.  HiMi,  bk.  vi). 
It  asde  ia  way  into  the  East,  and  snbaiBted  a  Img  time 
Aitaaadri%in  aarenl  ptovincea  of  Ana.atConManti- 
Bople.iaSgrtbiataiidinAfnea.  TheNoratianBabonnd- 
fl  psnicnlarly  in  Pfarygia  and  ^phlagooia.  Constan- 
tio;  imiis  to  have  fav<»ed  them  a  little  by  a  law  of  the 
ytB     which  preserved  to  them  their  churches  and 
^"iryiB^- places,  provided  they  never  belonged  to  the 
CUbolie  Choreb.  But  in  a  famoiu  edict  about  the  year 
W  hs  BBia  tbem  at  the  head  of  tba  bmbes,  liwUdding 
Am  Id  hold  paUic  or  private  anenbliee,  confiscating 
ihtir  moriea  or  churches,  and  condemning  their  leaders 
b  bsaiibiDent.    This  edict,  however,  was  modified  in 
b  Act  u  to  the  Novatiana  by  means  of  Acesius,  their 
Miop,  wbo  resided  at  Constantinople,  and  was  in  great 
enoB  with  the  emperor  on  account  of  bis  virtuous  and 
iwyroachable life.  Sabaeqnratemperonwereanytbing 
teinddgeDtiotbein.   A  law  of  the  younger  llieodo- 
■H,  A.D.  US,  deeraed  the  aame  penalties  againat  them 
a  tgam.  the  other  aeota.   Ha  bad  pnvioudy,  in  A.D. 
4U,  eoscted  a  severe  law  against  a  branch  of  the  Nova- 
^  sect,  wbo  bore  tbe  name  of  SuHhiHoiu  (or  Proto- 
fvdttUt),  so  called  after  one  Sabbatins,  who  near  the 
h^isaing  of  tbe  6th  century  separated  from  the  other 
Smiisoi  because  be  thought  tho  feast  of  Easter  should 
k  oUmted  at  the  aame  time  with  the  Jewish  Pas»- 
wt  FnHD  tbe  5lh  century  the  sect  gradually  died 
sad  only  aUght  relics  remained  in  the  6th  cen- 

lay. 

Tbe  ftnnal  actimis  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome  agunst 
the  N'oTitisos  wei«  as  firflows:  Immediately  upon  tbe 
nMiuion  (Blunt,  p.  888)  of  Novalian  a  council  was 
atfU  at  Some  by  Cornelius  in  A-IX  i&h  Sixty  bi«h- 
<fiinl  as  many  |Hcabytef8  aaaembled.  Novatian  and 
^  fcOowtfi  were  dcdared  to  be  separated  fiom  tbe 
^Rk,  ad  it  was  decreed  Cbat  the  brethren  who  bad 
Uhi  were  to  be  admitted  to  tbe  remedies  of  repent- 
■n  (Eisi^  Hut  ErcU*.  tri,  48).  Eusehius  sutes  that 
Ac  qaHlet  of  Comelins  show  not  only  the  transactions 
'AcCaaneil  of  Rome,  but  tbe  opinions  of  those  in  Italy 
M  AAiea.  Tbe  ofuniona  of  the  Africans  were  deUvered 
haoMBdl,  A.DL2ftl,  mentioned  byCypiian,  ^itl,  Iviii; 
M  speaks  of  three  councils,  supposing  that  the 
Pms  of  tbe  Italians  were  formally  deUvered  also  in 
i  XaUmi  eoonnL  At  Antioch  likewise  a  ooondl  was 
W  A.D.  253,  which  came  to  the  same  detennination. 
Iw  sBsmoned  by  Fabina,  but  he  died  before  it  met ; 
|h  it  wn  hdd  by  his  sncceeeor,  Demetrianos  (Euseb. 
ptficc^r.M).  The  Council  of  NlcsM assigned  to 
nCUn  tbnr  |daoe  in  the  Cbmdi  upon  reeonrilia- 
Ih-  GteM  eighth  deoeed  that  those  already  ordained 
pM  eoHteee  to  fuik  among  the  de^  upon  written 
Pbk  that  they  wonld  adhere  to  the  decrees  of  the 
■UcCbwA;  that  is,  that  they  would  communicate 
Blow  who  had  married  a  second  dme,  and  those 
^  W  kiosed  under  peraecotion,  to  whom  a  term  of 
mm  M  been  aas^cned.  In  places  where  there 
p  »  Any,  tlMy  were  to  remain  in  their  order; 
B»  th(K  waa  a  bWMip  or  pritet  of  the  Catholic 
psA,ihy  Wtfrrr  retAin  his  digni^,the  Mo- 


vatian  bishop  having  the  honor  of  a  priest,  unless  the 
iHshop  should  think  fit  to  allow  htm  the  nominal  honor 
of  episcopate ;  otherwise  the  Inshop  was  to  provide  for 
bin  the  place  of  a  chtvepiscopua,  or  of  a  priest,  so  that 
there  should  not  be  two  Ushops  in  one  city.  The 
Counnl  of  I^odieea,  A.D.  867,  directs  that  Kovatians 
are  not  to  he  received  nntil  they  have  anathematized  ' 
all  hereqr,  especially  .that  in  which  th«\-  hare  been  en- 
gaged. Their  oomnunkaots  having  learned  the  creeds, 
and  having  been  anointed  with  the  chrism,  may  then 
partake  of  tbe  holy  mysteriea  (can.  7).  The  Cowidl  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  881,  reedvcs  "the  Sabbatians  and 
Novaiians,  wbo  call  tbecMelres  Cathari,  if  they  fpve  in 
a  written  renunciation  of  their  erron  and  anaUietnatise 
heresy,  by  sealing  tiiem  with  tbe  holy  chrism  on  tbe 
forehead,  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  with  the  words, 
The  ttai  of  the  o/ihe  Nob/  Spirit"  (can.  7).  The 
Council  of  Telepte  (Thala,  in  Numidia),  A.D.  418,  de- 
creed: "Ut  venientea  a  Novatiaaia  vel  Uontenubns 
per  impositionem  snacepiantor,  ex  eo  qood  rAaptizant" 
(Bmn'a  Cammet  ApoaL  H  CotuO.  i,  IM).  Tbe  sixth 
of  Carthage  (A.D.  419)  enforced  and  explained  the  Ni- 
cene  deciuons  (canons  1-8);  the  second  of  Aries  (A  J). 
482)  directs  that  a  Novatian  shall  not  be  received  into 
communion  without  undergoing  penance  for  his  disbe- 
lief ami  condemning  his  error  (can.  9).  Of  theae  the 
ConstanlinopoUtan  canon  ia  to  be  notieed  asdetennlning 
against  St.  Basil  the  validity  of  Novatian  baptism.  In 
^il's  first  canonical  ^nsUe  to  AmphUochins,  canons  1 
and  47  involve  this  point.  There  are  aeveral  difficulties 
regarding  their  interpretadon ;  but  thus  much  seems  to 
be  clear,  that  Basil  proceeded  on  tbe  general  principle 
of  the  invalidity  of  lay  baptism,  and  argued  that  tbe 
Cathari  bad  no  longer  the  oommnnieatitin  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  having  broken  the  succession ;  that,  being  schis- 
matics, they  were  laymen;  he  ordered  them  (at  least 
auch  as  had  received  only  Novatian  baptism)  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  baptism.  The  first  Council 
of  Aries  (A.D.  314)  had  laid  down  the  principle  tliat 
those  baptized  in  tbe  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  should 
be  received  by  the  imposition  of  bands  (can.  8). 

See  Welch,  Hitt.  der  KeturHea,  ii,  186-810;  Haa^ 
ffiit.  de»  Dognua  Chritiame$,  i,  187  aq.;  it,  28,  UO: 
Hosheim,  Ck.  But.  of  the  fint  Thrte  Ctnturiea,  ii,  69 
sq.;  Schaff,  6%.  But.  i,  460  sq.;  'HUemont,  Himoire$, 
etc.,  voL  iii ;  Hagenbach,  Biit.  i>f  Doctrmea,  i,  75  sq.,  et 
al.,  194,  et  aL;  Milman,  But.  tifLai.  Chrutiamty,  i,  88 
sq. ;  Neander,  Ch.  HitU  i,  237  sq. ;  id.  Dogmat,  163, 222, 
226,  236;  Augusti,  Zh^rmoi^efcA.  p. 41  sq.,  388, 414  sq.; 
Shepherd,  But.  of  Rome,  p.  26,  129, 180;  Guetb^  P<f 
pacy,  p.  88  sq. ;  Gibbon,  Dedmt  and  Fall  of  tkt  Roman 
Empirt;  TkeoLtrnd  Ut.  Journal (Jm.  1866);  Ffoulkes, 
JHvuions  of  Christendom.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Novatns  of  Carthaob,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic 
who  flourished  in  the  3d  century,  is  thought  to  have  orig- 
inated the  Novatian  heresy  of  which  Novatian  was  the 
leader.  Novatus  is  said  to  have  rebelled  against  the 
episcopal  authority  of  Cyprian,  whom  he  bad  opposed 
fkom  tbe  time  his  name  waa  menliooed  fin-  the  see  of 
Carthage.  Novatns  fled  from  Carthage  to  Rome  to 
avwd  the  sentence  of  Cyprian,  and  there  became  mi  as- 
sociate and  a  coadjutor  of  Novatian,  procured  him  many 
friends,  and  with  vast  zeal  and  effort  cherished  and  pro- 
moted bis  cause,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  KpielUi 
of  Cypriap,  by  Jerome,  by  Pacian,  and  by  many  oibera. 
Novatian,  a  man  gloomy  and  relying,  would  have  giv- 
en way  to  admonition,  or  would  have  been  eanly  over> 
come,  bad  not  his  irresolute  mind  been  excited  and  for- 
tified by  the  various  appliances  of  that  factions,  active, 
eloquent  man,  an  adept  at  kindling  the  paanona,  who 
was  influenced,  undoulMedly,  by  his  hatred  of  Cyprian, 
the  partisan  of  Cornelius,  Necearity  also  urged  Novatus 
to  embrace  and  defend  the  party  of  Novatian  with  all 
bis  might,  and  even  to  the  establishing  of  a  new  Church 
at  Rome.  He  had  repaired  to  Rome  aa  to  a  haven  of 
seciuity,  in  order  to  be  safe  from  the  shafts  of  Cwnian 
and  the  AfHcaos,  Butif  (bi^iidtaap^e^'^^l^^Oiis  ' 
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adveiwy,  should  continae  «t  the  bead  of  tbe  Romish 
Church,  he  himself  would  most  asm  redly  bft  r^ectcd 
•lid  expelled  from  it.  It  wu  therefore  neceeurr  for 
him  either  to  seek  another  asylum,  or  to  cause  Comdius 
to  be  deposed  ftom  tbe  biBhopiie,  or,  lastly,  to  ettabUsb  a 
new  Church  in  which  be  would  find  sbdier.  He  there- 
fore, more  fbr  hia  own  safety  than  for  tbe  honor  of  No- 
Tatian,  prevailed  by  h  is  eloquence  on  the  Roman  cm\ftm- 
on,  i.e.on  that  portion  of  tbe  Church  which  poaaessed 
the  greatest  influence  and  effidency,  to  place  themselres 
in  exposition  to  Cornelius;  a  thing  which  Novatian 
either  could  not  or  wooM  not  attempt.  Says  Cyprian 
{EpiA  xlix,  p.  6&):  "Novato  illinc  a  robis  reeedente, 
id  est,  prooella  et  turbine  recedente,  ex  parte  illic  quiee 
Ikeu  cat,  et  gfawlod  ao  bad  ooaftssorea,  7111'  de  todetia 
iUo  jNcAlnite  diteatenml,  posteaquam  llle  ib  mbe  dis- 
cessit,  ad  eodesiam  reverterunt."  The  same  man,  and 
not  Novadan,  who  was  a  quiet  man,  though  austere  and 
rigid,  induced  a  portion  of  the  people  at  Rome  to  aban- 
don Cornelius.  Says  Cyprian :  "  Similia  et  paria  Ronue 
raoliuis  est,  que  CarUiagine,  a  clero  portioiKra  plebis 
tTellou,  fratemitatis  bene  mbi  oobamitit  et  ae  invkem 
lUligentU  concord iam  Bcindens.*  He  abo  perBonded  No- 
vatian, a  timid  man,  and  perhaps  hesitating,  to  allow 
bicDself  to  be  created  bishop:  "Qui  iaUc  (at  Carthage) 
adversus  ecclesiam  diaconum  fecerat,  illic  (at  Rome) 
episcopum  fecit;"  L  e.  he  ceased  not  to  nige  Novatian 
and  his  friends,  until  be  prevailed  with  the  latter  to 
elect  a  Inahop,  and  with  the  funner  to  t^  nptm  lum 
that  ofllce.  He  Ukewise  ooosented  to  be  despatched  to 
Africa,  with  o there,  by  the  new  bishop;  and,  tbns  em- 
powered, be  established  at  Carthage  and  other  places 
bishops  adhering  to  the  Novatian  party.  Everything 
was  planned  and  executed  by  the  active  Novatm,  and 
nothing  or  but  little  by  Novatian,  "These  acts,"  says 
Uoshdm,  "  were  criminal,  and  they  indicate  a  tur- 
bulent spirit  thirsting  for  revenge,  and  more  solidtoos 
for  victory  and  aaW^dvanoement  than  for  dtber  truth 
or  tranquillity.  All  the  ecclesiastical  historians  add  this 
to  his  oth^  crimes,  that  at  Rome  he  approved  opinions 
directly  oppoMte  to  those  which  he  maintMned  in  Afri- 
ca ;  whence  thej'  conclude  that  be  showed  his  malignity 
by  this  whiffling  and  inconsistent  course.  At  Carthage, 
say  they,  he  was  mild  and  lenient  to  the  Upecd,  and 
thought  they  ongbt,  especially  such  of  them  as  present- 
ed certificates  of  peace,  to  be  kindly  received,  and  be 
admitted  to  tbe  Church  and  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  with- 
out unde^tng  penance;  and  this  was  intended  to  vex 
Cyprian.  But  at  Rome,  with  Novatian,  he  excluded 
the  lapsed  forever  from  the  Church;  and  was  austere 
and  nnoompaasionate  in  onter  to  overthrow  Cornelius. 
Cyprian,  however,  the  most  bitter  of  Novatus's  enemies, 
eniime rates  all  his  faults,  real  or  flcUtious,  in  a  long  cat- 
alogue; but  be  does  not  mention  this.  Sncb  silence  in 
bis  enemy  Is  alone  anffident,  it  would  seem,  to  clear  his 
memory  firom  this  charge.  Cyprian  likewise  toncfaes 
on  the  opinion  which,  after  the  example  of  Novatian, 
he  maintained  at  Rome ;  but  be  does  not  add  that  while 
in  Africa  be  held  a  different  and  opponte  opinion,  which 
be  would  doubtless  not  have  omitted  if  Novatian  could 
be  justly  choq^  with  tbe  ineoosiBteney.  With  an  af- 
fectatitm  of  wit,  Cyprian  says:  'Danmare  nunc  audet 
sacriOeantium  menus  (i.  e.  he  denies  that  persons  who 
have  saeritioed  with  their  hands  should  be  received 
again  into  tbe  Church),  cum  sit  ipse  nocentior  pedibus 
(i.  e.  when  he  had  himself  been  more  guilty  with  bis 
feet :  very  bad  taste !),  quibos  flliua  qui  nascebatur  oc- 
cisus  est.'  Novatns  wns  reported  to  have  kicked  bis 
pregnant  wife  in  bar  abdomen.  Cyi^ian  would  have 
used  other  language  if  Novatns  had  been  chargeable 
with  changing  his  oinnlons  respecting  the  lapsed.  He 
would  have  said:  'Damnare  nunc  audet  sacrifkantium 
manuB,  quuro  pedes  eomm  antes  nsculatos  ut'  (he  now 
dares  condemn  the  hands  of  sscriOcers,  whereas  before 
be  kissed  their  feet).  Thiscomparison  would  have  more 
force  and  more  truth.  The  learned  have  no  other  reason 
'-^r  believing  that  Noratus  at  Borne  condemned  tbe 


lapsed,  whom  in  Africa  he  patnmiied,  except  tbrir  pw- 
suarion  that  he  was  one  of  tbe  five  pn*brters  who  de- 
serted Cyprian  at  Carthage;  for  Cyprian  complains  at 
them  that  they  were  too  indulgrat  towards  tbe  lapsed." 

Nova  Zambia  (Ruaa.  Ntnoaja  Ztmlja,  "New 
Land"),  the  name  given  to  a  cbun  of  islands  lying  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean  (Ut.  between  "0=»  80'  and  76=>  80*  N., 
and  long,  between  52°  and  66°  £.),  and  included  within 
the  goTonment  of  Archangel.  Length  of  the  diaiu, 
470  miles;  avenge  breadth,  66  miles.  The  most  south- 
ern island  is  specially  called  Nova  Zembla ;  of  the  oth- 
ers, the  principal  are  Matthew's  Land  and  LUtke's  Land. 
They  were  discovered  in  1553,  and  are  wild,  rocky,  and 
desolate — the  vegetation  being  chiefly  moss,  lichens, 
and  a  few  shrubs.  Tbe  highest  point  in  the  chun  is 
3476  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  sea.  Mean  tempera- 
ture in  snniner,  at  the  southern  extremity,  8&.dL°;  bi 
winter,  8j21°.  Nova  Zembla  has  no  permanent  inhab- 
itants; but,  as  tbe  coasts  swarm  with  whales  and  waU 
ruses,  and  the  interior  with  bearv,  rdndeers,  and  foxes, 
they  are  periodically  frequented  by  fishenneu  and  buot- 
ers, — Chambers. 

Novbahar,  the  Arabic  name  of  a  famous  temple  or 
mosque  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Barmecide,  one  of 
the  most  illnslrioua  families  of  Parria,  founded  in  the 
town  of  Balk,  on  the  model  of  the  Kaaba,  w  mngoilleent 
temple  of  Mecca.  This  moaque  was  corned  witb  silk, 
and  snmnnded  witb  six^  diapeb^  In  which  the  pil- 
grims,  who  resorted  tluther  in  gnat  numbers,  performed 
their  devotions.  Those  who  had  the  care  of  this  mosque 
had  tbe  name  of  :fiarnKit,  from  that  of  the  fouitderik 
See  Brougfaton,  HitL  of  Religion;  a.  v.    See  Kaaba. 

NoTelli,  Cav,  PiETRO,  called  MonrtaJete,  fttun 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  an  eminent  Italian  painter  and 
architect,  who  flourished  at  Palermo  near  the  middle  of 
the  17th  centur}-,  left  many  w«ks  both  in  oil  and  fresco 
in  bis  natiTe  lAxy,  tbe  most  remarkable  of  which  is  his 
great  [HCUire  of  tbe  marriage  at  Cana,  in  tbe  refectory 
of  tbe  fathers  BenedettinI,  which  is  particafanly  com- 
mended. He  resided  a  long  time  at  Palermo,  where  be 
painted  many  works  for  the  cbun^es,  the  most  noted 
of  which  is  the  vault  of  the  church  of  the  Conventuals, 
wholly  executed  by  himself  in  several  conipartments. 
Guarienti  eulogizes  him  for  his  style,  and  says  be  was 
diligent  in  studying  nature,  cxjrrect  in  design,  gnc^ul 
in  his  forms,  and  rich  in  his  coloring,  with  a  ifight  imi- 
Ution  of  Spagnnletto.  liinxi  say^  "The  people  of  Pa- 
lermo confer  daily  honor  on  him ;  since,  whenever  they 
meet  a  foreigner  of  taste,  they  show  him  nothing  rise 
in  this  city  than  the  works  of  this  great  man."  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Ilitt.  o/the  Fine  Arts,  p.  628. 

NovellO,  TiHCEirr,  an  English  organist  and  com- 
poser of  Italian  descent,  was  IxMm  in  London  Sept.  6, 
1781,  and  died  at  Nice  in  September,  1861.  At  tbe  ag« 
of  sixteen  he  became  ot^nist  of  the  Portuguese  chapel 
in  London,  and  under  his  direction  the  music  there  be- 
came noted  for  its  emellence.  He  was  one  of  tbe  ori|^ 
inal  founders  of  the  Phnharmonic  Sode^,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  of  Husidans.  He  composed 
largely,  though  without  inspiration.  His  princi|ial 
claim  to  distinction  rests  on  the  swvice  he  rendered  to 
the  art  of  music  by  editing  and  bringing  to  public  at* 
tentinn  a  vast  number  of  classical  works  of  old  as  well 
as  modem  authors. — A  mer,  Cgdop.  s.  v, 

Norela  (norsSa)  is  the  name  applied  to  tbe  eedesi- 
astical  enactments  of  Jwtinim,  which  were  added  to  the 
/lufAules,  and  cooristed  of  those  new  rescripts  and  con- 
stitutions which  formed  Justinian's  own  contribution* 
to  imperial  jurispmdence.  Novels,  let  it  be  undeistood, 
were  no  part  of  the  Justinian  Code,  but  laws  framed 
subsequently  to  the  enactment  of  tbe  Code.  See  Jr:^ 
TiNiAN.  Many  of  the  novels  treat  of  woman's  rdation 
to  the  Church,  a  point  not  carefully  considered  in  the 
Code,  for  it  was  tmly  after  Christianity  bad  fairly  «e-. 
seTteditselfintb^«iti^tbU^M)J^Weloba  re- 
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gnded  n  fit  bt  any  other  thao  the  mariUl  or  monastic 
ebtigatioD. 

NovSiM  u  the  tenD  applied  in  the  Chorch  of  Rome 
»  a  uBe-dayi^  derotHHi  on  aoiM  peculiar  or  extraordi- 
naiToecirion;  aii&  g.  in  honor  ot  some  mystarjr  of  the 
itdemptioa,  or  in  bonw  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  or  some 
nint,  in  order  to  obtain  any  particular  request  or  bless- 
ing. The  liturgical  service  used  on  such  occasions  is 
■bo  ctlled  IfovtiKu  Tboa  there  is  "A  Novena  to  St 
im^'  in  the  GarAn  of  tkt  SouL    It  begins  tbns : 

"0  alorloas  deseendaut  of  ihe  kines  of  Jndab !  Inher- 
itor M  ibe  Tirtnea  of  all  the  patrlan£t  t  Jnst  and  faappy 
8t.Josepbl  listen  to  my  praj»r.  Tbon  art  mj  gtonbns 
proMtor,  and  AaH  erer  oe.  after  Jeina  and  Jliiyt  the 
ottlKt  of  my  moat  pntfuand  veneration  and  tender  eonll- 
deace.  Thoa  art  tbe  moat  hidden,  thongh  the  greatest 
•^1,  and  an  pecollarly  tbe  patron  of  taoee  who  serve 
God  with  tbe  grealeat  pnrlty  and  fervor.  In  nnlon  with 
ili  tttoM  who  nave  ever  been  most  devoted  to  thee,  I  now 
dedicate  mjsetr  to  thy  feivlce;  beeeechlng  tfaee,  mr  the 
rake  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  voocbsafbd  to  wve  and  obey 
tbee  w  a  son,  to  become  a  fiitber  to  me ;  and  to  obtain 
me  tbe  filial  respect,  couMence.  and  love  of  a  child 
towards  ttiee.  O  powerful  adnieate  of  all  Chrlatlanal 
wbose  intercesnlnii,  aa  8L  Teresa  assares  ns,  baa  never 
been  baud  to  fall,  deign  to  Intercede  for  me  now,  and  to 
implore  fiir  me  tbe  partlctilar  Intention  of  this  noveim. 
(8MlV  Present  me,  O  great  saint,  to  tbe  adorable 
Trlutir,  wiib  whom  tbon  haat  ao  ^oruHM  and  ao  intl- 
mtls  a  correspondence." 

This  novena  specially  and  repeated^  beieeehea  St.  Jb- 
under  many  titles,  aa  "Guardian  of  the  Woid  In* 
eamat^*  "Spooaa  of  the  eveMtleased  Vii;^"  et&, 
"pray  (or  us;"  and  oonclodes  with  the  prayer: 

"Assist  OB,  O  Lord  I  we  beseech  thee,  hj  the  merltii  of 
tbe  Sponee  of  tbj  mnet  hnlj  Hotber,  that  wtiat  oar  nn- 
iranhiness  cannot  obtain,  may  be  given  ns  by  bis  Inter- 
MMhin  with  thee :  who  livest  and  relgnest  with  QttA  the 
Fniber  In  tbe  mtij  of  tba  Holf  Oboat,  world  without  end. 
AaetL" 

KorendiftU  (Ut.  wvon.  "nine,"  and  diti^  "day^ 
b  the  name  ot  a  coatoin  which  preniled  amwig  the 
btathen  of  lepeMiiig  their  monnii^  fer  the  dead  on 
the  third,  aeventb,  and  ninth  daya,  and  hence  called  no- 
TtfuKaie.  On  these  days  they  were  accustomed  Co  offer 
milJ^  wine,  garlands,  etc,  to  tbe  meatei,  Tbe  practice 
VM  lliu  institoted  by  TuUus  HoatiUua.  Tbe  imiMtion 
of  this  custom  by  Christians  is  condemned  by  Augus- 
tine, who  animadrerta  on  tbe  sapentitiona  obeervmnce 
ofnined^of  moraning.  Noraidiale  was  also  a  name 
anoog  tbe  Bonuns  for  tbe  saeriBce  which  they  offered  at 
tke  dose  <^  tbe  nine  di^  derotad  to  moundng  and  tbe 
wkninities  conueeted  with  tbe  deKL— Fkmr,  Eeebt. 
l)icL   See  HooRNlKO. 

Noven^te  (or  NorensldM)  Del  are  men- 
iMmd  in  the  solemn  prayer  which  tbe  oonaol  Decius 
repeated  after  the  pontifex  previous  to  his  devoting 
himself  to  death  for  bia  country  (Livy,Tiii,  9).  Instead 
crfNoTanUea,  we  also  find  the  form  Novenaides,  whence 
we  maj  infor  that  it  is  some  oomponnd  of  iariia.  The 
Snt  part  of  thia  oomponnd  la  said  by  some  to  be  iwras, 
ud  by  others  tsocvnt  (Amoh.  iii,  88,  89),  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly aaid  that  the  NovenaUes  were  nine  gods  to 
whom  Jupiter  gave  permisutHi  to  hurl  hts  lightnings 
(Antok  I  c ;  Pliny,  HiA  Nat.  ii,  52).  But  this  fact, 
tboDgh  it  may  have  apfdied  to  the  Emsean  rdigimi, 
iowbere  appean  in  the  religion  of  the  Bomana,  We 
tn  tbenfofe  indined  to  look  upon  Novensidee  as  the 
eoBipoond  of  aova  and  intidet,  so  that  these  gods  would 
be  the  opposite  of  Indigetea,  or  old  native  divinities; 
that  is,  the  Novenaides  were  the  gods  who  were  recently 
or  newly  introduced  at  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  some 
I>Ucc^  It  was  cuaComary  at  Rome  after  tbe  conquest 
ii  s  oeigbboiiDg  town  to  carry  its  gods  to  Rome,  and 
tbete  either  to  cetabltsh  their  worship  in  public,  or  as- 
ngn  tba  «are  erf"  tt  to  some  patrician  fkmily.  This  is 
tbe  explanaUon  of  Cincius  Alimentun  (^p.Aiiiob.iii,S8, 
«&),  and  seems  to  be  quite  sstisfactoiy. — Smith,  Hiet, 
tfGr.  aad  Rov*.  Biog.  and  MgAoL  s.  v. 

Novl  or  Infitntes  was  the  name  by  which  the 
Christian  camch  derignawd  its  newly  made  ood- 


veitB,  and  they  continued  to  be  called  socfa  tintil  Easter 
week^  when,  oa  tbe  "gnat  Sabbath,"  and  on  tbe  octave 
of  Easter,  they  lud  tride  their  white  garments,  and  ap- 
peared with  the  rest  of  the  Church,  after  having  been 
solemnly  exhorted  by  the  bishop  to  be  faithful  to  their 
baptismal  vows.  See  Guerieke,  Mm.  of  Ch.  Hitt.  {A  nr. 

ck.  ffisL)  p.  m 

ITovloe  (t^6fvTot,a  neophyte),  one  newly  convert- 
ed (literally,  tiaBbf  plardfd),  not  yet  matured  in  Chris- 
tian experience  (1  Tim.  iii,  6).  The  ancient  Greek  intei^ 
preten  explain  it  by  "  new-baptixed"  (woj8owrioroc)t 
"proselyte"  («po«qXt;ro£),  etc.  The  word  continued 
to  be  in  use  in  tbe  early  Church ;  but  it  gradually  ac- 
quired a  meaning  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
it  bore  under  tbe  apostles,  when  "  newly  converted"  and 
"newly  baptized"  described, in  fact, tbe  same  condition, 
tbe  converted  being  at  once  baptized.  For  when,  in  sub- 
sequent yean,  the  Church  felt  it  prudent  to  put  con- 
verts Dwkr  a  eoone  of  instriiction  bdbreadmiubigthem 
to  baptism  and  the  full  privil^ea  of  Christian  brother- 
hood, the  term  vt6^vTot  (novitn,  noricee)  was  sometimes 
applied  to  them,  although  they  were  more  usually  die- 
ttngttished  by  the  general  term  of  catechumtm  (q.  v.). 

Ntmee  eventually  was  technically  the  appdlaticm 
given  to  persons  of  either  sex  who  are  living  in  a  mfm- 
asteiy  in  a  state  of  probation  previous  to  becoming  pro- 
fessed members  of  a  moiaatic  order.  Fenona  who  ap> 
ply  to  enter  the  novitiate  atate,  on  being  admitted  by 
the  superior  of  the  monastery,  promise  (Aiedience  to  him 
during  the  time  of  their  stay,  and  are  bonnd  to  conform 
to  the  discipline  of  the  house;  but  they  make  no  per- 
manent rows,  and  may  leave  if  they  find  that  the  mo- 
nastic life  does  not  suit  tbem.  The  period  of  the  noviti- 
ate most  not  be  leas  than  one  yenr,  and  the  person  who 
enters  as  a  novice  must  have  attained  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. Kchard,  in  the  BihlioOutque  Saerie,  article 
Norice,  describee  tbe  qualities  required,  according  to 
tbe  canons  tjf  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  the  adraissiui 
of  a  novice:  they  are  health,  morality,  voluntary  dis- 
position for  a  monastic  life,  intellectual  capacity,  etc. 
No  married  perstm  can  be  admitted  nnkaa  by  the  con- 
sent of  both  parties;  no  person  who  is  encumbered  with 
debts,  or  whose  assistance  is  necessary  for  the  support 
of  his  parents,  la  admissible.  Widowers  and  widows 
may  be  admitted  as  novices,  unless  their  tabor  is  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  thdr  children.  After  the  ter- 
mination of  the  year  of  probation,  tbe  novice,  if  he  (or 
she)  peraista  in  his  vocadon,  and  his  conduct  and  ca- 
pacity have  proved  aatisfaetOTy,  may  be  admitted  into 
the  order  1^  taking  tiie  solemn  vowi^  which  are  bind- 
ing for  lift.  Dncwige,  in  his  Gloum^m,  ardele  No- 
viUtu^  quotes  the  S4th  canon  of  the  Comunl  of  Aquia* 
grana,  AJ>,  817,  in  which  superiors  ol  monasteries  are 
canticHwd  against  admitting  novices  with  too  great  fa- 
eiUty,  and  witboat  a  full  examination  of  their  disposi- 
tion, morals,  and  mental  and  bodily  qualificationa.  But 
in  after-sgea,  as  the  mimbw  of  monasteriea  waa  multi- 
plied beyond  measure,  prudential  restrictmna  were  dis- 
regarded, and  all  means  were  resorted  to  in  order  to 
induce  young  people  to  enter  tbe  monastic  profession, 
and  parents  often  forced  their  children  into  it  against 
their  wilL  Tbe  misery  and  guilt  which  resulted  from 
this  practice  are  well  known;  but  few  perhaps  have 
exhituted  them  in  so  vivid  and  fearful  a  light  as  a  mod- 
em Italian  writer,  Uanaoni,  in  bis  Promttn  Spori,  in 
tbe  episode  ttf  "Gertradek"  It  waa  in  order  to  guard 
against  such  aboaes  and  thdr  fiital  residia  that  tbe 
Council  of  Trent  (sees.  26,  can.  17)  prescribed  that 
female  novices,  after  the  expiration  of  their  novitiate, 
aboold  leave  the  walls  of  the  monastery  and  return  to 
their  ftiends,  and  be  carefully  examined  by  tbe  bishop 
of  tbe  diocese,  or  by  his  vicar  by  bim  delegated,  in 
order  to  ascertain  that  th<y  were  under  do  oonelnint 
or  deception ;  that  they  were  fully  aware  of  the  duties 
and  privations  of  tbe  monastic  life,  and  that  tb^  vol- 
untarily chose  to  enter  it  These  hnmane  precautions, 
however,  have  been  eva^.,!i;i,^Q^Kjm^O»<l  »» 
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Dftjr  be  doubted  whether  «  very  young  person  ahonld 
tttslhiwed  to  IniulfaiiiMdffbrUfo  by  irrevocable  vowa. 
Sonne  ■utbon  deaignated  the  catmbaineiu  aa  lumfM, 
Kwirjotj,  tirona  Dei.  See  Pawey  f^ycfop.  fl.T.;  Eadie, 
fcc/M  Cydop.  a  v.;  Fvnr,  fcolu.  IHa.  a.  v.;  Hill, 
J/onoffuwrn  ia  Etigttmd,  p.  16;  Wokott,  iStuirad  .4 rcAcB- 
oloffy,  s.  v. ;  Lea,  Nut.  Cflibaeg ;  Ludlow,  Womtaft  Work 
in  Ui»  Church,  p.  95. 126,  168,  178.  See  Nboputtb; 
NovL    (J.  N.  P.) 

Noviomftffu*.   See  Nassau. 

NovIb,  Auoustin  dk,  an  Italian  eanonUt,  waa  bom 
in  Lombardy,  and  lived  in  the  l&tb  ceotuiy.  He  taught 
law  in  Pavia,  became  canon,  and  left  among  other  writ- 
ings a  Serutiaiitm  tr^rtkum  in  quairicmmikum  eon- 
n^m,  wbkb  waa  printed  (Florenoe,  1600,  foL).  See 
Fabriciua,  SibUdlheoa  Lalimi  meM  avi,  i,  400— Hoefier, 
JAmiv.  Siig.  Ohiimle,  xxxviii,  848. 

JfOTitlate,  the  time  of  probation,  aa  wed  ae  of 
preparatory  training,  which  in  all  religioua  orders  pre- 
cedes the  solemn  iWeasion  (q.  v.).  Under  the  head 
of  MoHACHiSM  will  be  found  the  general  principles  by 
which  the  traioiog  for  the  "  religioua"  life  is  regulated, 
it  will  be  enough  to  refer  here  to  the  article  Novick. 

Novojentzi  is  the  name  of  a  sect  of  dissenters  fVom 
the  Rtisso- Greek  Church  (q.  v.)  who  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  marriage,  ia  opposition  to  those  who  prefer  a 
life  of  celibacy.  See  Platoo,  HUL  Ibutim  Ck.  (Index). 

NowelL    See  Nou- 

Nowell,  Alexander,  an  English  theologian  of 
note,  was  bom  at  Keadball,  Lancaatershire,  in  1507  or 
1508.  He  studied  at  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  be  was  elected  fUhnr  in  1640:.  He  next  went 
to  London,  where  he  waa  appointed  second  master  of 
Westminster  School,  then  recently  established.  In  1550 
he  was  orduned,  and  in  1651  was  made  prebandary  of 
Westminster.  In  1663  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  borough  of  Looe,  in  Cornwall;  but  his 
seat  waa  contested,  and  in  the  same  year,  as  under  Mary, 
who  waa  now  the  ruler  of  England,  the  wfaide  Reformed 
establiahment — bishop,  chapter,  and  soboo) — was  swept 
away,  Nowell  not  only  lost  his  position  at  the  school 
in  Westminster,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  England,  to 
avoid  the  persecution  then  raging  against  the  Protes- 
tants. He  retired  to  Strasburg,  where  he  met  Jewell, 
Sandys,  Grindal,  ttc  He  returned  to  England  when 
EUzabeth  ascended  the  thfone^  He  now  became  auo- 
oeadvely  chaplain  of  biabop  Grindal  in  IBM,  arcbdeaoon 
of  Middlesex  and  dean  of  St,  Paul  in  1560,  and  canon 
of  Windaor  in  1694.  He  died  at  London  Feb.  18, 160S. 
He  was  a  learned  and  pious  divine,  and  a  zealous  pnv 
muter  of  education.  Part  of  his  income  was  devoted  to 
establishing  a  school  in  Lancashire,  and  endowing  thir- 
teen scholarships  in  finuenose  College,  Oxford.  He 
look  part  in  the  assembly  of  156S,  which  revised  the 
articles  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd.  He  wrote  Caieekii- 
mat,  stM  prma  intitatio  diac^tHiiaqMe  pietaHM  Ckriiti- 
ows,  La/me  expHaUa  (Oxou.  1835, 8vo-,  also  in  E»chi- 
ndAm  Theotofficum,  voL  it ;  an  English  translation  is 
fpwa  ia  lUchmond,  f'uthan,  viii,  1 ;  and  extracts  in 
Burrow,  E.  J.  Summary)  x — Chrittiana  pietatii  prima 
imttitiitio  ad  tuum  tcholaritm  Latmt  tcripta  (ibid.  1796, 
8to);  this  ia  an  idiiidgment  of  the  former,  and  known 
as  Uie  "Middle  Catechism;"  it  waa  edited  by  bishop 
Cleaver: — C(Uechitmiu  parvut  paerit  primum  qui  fdi»' 
catur  propananbit  m  tckolia  (Lond.  1578, 8vo);  this  is 
Nowell'e  "  Smaller  Catechtam extracta  fVom  it  are 
given  in  Churton's  L|/e  of  Nomll:  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  original  of  the  "  Church  Catechism,"  which  is 
neariy  similar:— On  the  BacramenU,  and  Mtt/Zy  eun- 
eemmg  th»  Hofy  Ewsharitt  (Tracts  of  AngL  Fathers,  i, 
82).  See  Balph  Charton,  <^  NowtB  (Ox&  1609, 
8vo);  Burnet, /Tilt.  A/,  ii,  891;  iii,4A2;  VnnAe,Bitt. 
of  En^  vi,  118;  vii,490;  viii,  189;  Soamea,  Etitabetk- 
an  Hittory,  p.  61,  252,  297;  Wordsworth,  Ewtn.  Bios. 
(see  Index  in  voL  iv) ;  Hardwiek,  Mitt,  q/"  tkt  Rtf.  p. 


218, n.4;  p.28l,n.S;  Darling, Cye^. BiUc^ ii, 2tSI ; 
Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog,  GuuraU,  xxxviii,  860.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Nowell,  TbOBima,  D.D.,  an  EogUafa  theologian 
and  divine,  was  bom  abiMU  1728.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Univerrity  of  Oxlbcd,  where  be  gnuluated  MJL  in 
1768 ;  and  became  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  public  on- 
tor.  In  1764  he  became  prindpalof  St.Haiy'sUall,and 
in  1771  king's  professor  of  modem  history.  He  died  in 
1801.  Dr.  Nowell  wrote  An  Anncer  to  a  Pamphlet, 
entitUd  Pietat  OMmietiti$,  or  a  FuU  and  In^rtial  Ac- 
count, He,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author  (Ox£  1768,  8vo):— 
Sermon,  Ifundt.  xvi,  8  (Lond.  1772,  4tu).  This  semwn, 
asaerring  the  divine  right  of  kings,  was  suppressed  by 
the  anthor,'a  vole  of  thanks  given  by  the  House  of 
Lords  having  been  afterwards  ordered  to  be  expunged 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  Honse.  See  Critical  Rf- 
murkt  OH  Dr.  Nomltt  Sermon  on  .VttmA.  xvt,  3  (Lond. 
1772, 4to).— Darling,  Cydop.  BibUog.  ii,  2221. 

Noyera,  Umr  de,  a  French  prelate  of  noUe  descent, 
lived  in  the  12th  century.  Affaer  having  filled  the  of- 
Hces  of  provoat  of  Aaxene  and  aicbdeacon  of  Sena,  he 
waa  confirmed  arcbUdwp  trf  Sena  by  Alexander  III  in 
1176.  We  find  him  in  1179  at  the  Late  ran  Council, 
and  at  the  coronation  of  I%ilip  Augustus  in  the  church 
of  Rheimsi  In  1180,  on  Ascenuon-day,  be  himself 
crowned,  in  the  church  of  Sl  Dent^  Isabella,  wife  of 
Philip.  In  this  year,  during  the  Christmas  festivities, 
he  again  fonnd  himself  near  the  king  tu  the  church 
St.  Denis,  where  they  had  a  great  debate.  The  Latenn 
Council  having  forbidden  the  Jews  to  own  Chriaiian 
slsves,  Guy  de  Noyeni  pretended  that  he  would  execute 
this  decree;  the  king,  on  his  aide,  enjoined  him  to  ab- 
stain from  this  affair,  aaying  that  any  question  relative 
to  the  condition  of  persons  belonged  to  the  civil  court. 
But  the  archbishop  would  not  understand  the  reasons 
given  by  the  king,  and  the  dlscnasiDU  grew  ma  Utter 
that  Philip,  in  anger,  exiled  him.  However,  tbis  exile 
was  of  short  duration.  We  see  Guy  de  Noyen  re-es- 
tablished upon  his  seat  from  the  year  1181.  He  died 
Dee.  21, 119S.  We  have  letters  from  Alexander  III, 
Urban  III,  and  from  Stephen  of  Toumay,  addrened  to 
(iuy  de  Noycra.  M.  Daunon  justly  calls  Guy  de  Noyers 
one  of  the  must  learned  prelates  of  his  time ;  but  lie  is 
wrrong  when  he  pretends  that  tbia  prelate  hae  left  but 
two  charters,  published  in  voL  xU  OT  the  Oti^ia  Ckri»- 
tiana.  The  manueoript  arehivee  of  the  church  of  Sens 
offer  OS  several  other  diplomas  of  the  same  archUafaopb 
See  GoUia  CkriaHana,  voL  xii,  coL  68 ;  Hiet.  Litf.  de  la 
Franee,  xv,  611. — Hoefer,  A'ottf.  Biog,  Ginirate,  xxxviii, 
852. 

Noyee,  Bli.  D.D.,  a  noted  American  Free-will  Ba{>> 
liat  minister  and  missionary,  waa  bom  at  Jefferson,  Me., 
April  27, 1814.  His  edncatira  was  gained  by  hts  uwn 
exertiona,  and  be  commenced  to  prMCb  in  1884.  On 
Sept.  22,  1836,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  be  aaikd  for 
Calcutta,  and  located  at  Orissa.  He  had  gi«at  sucoeaa 
both  aa  an  evangelist  and  teacher.  He  became  a  skil- 
ful linguist.  Mr.  Noyea  published /Mfarvs  o»  rA«  rrwrAt 
o/the  Bible  (1853) :— a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Reader. 
In  1841  he  returned  home  with  impaired  health,  and  for 
four  or  five  years  oceniMed  the  paatmate  of  a  Free-will 
Baptiat  ChoKBh  in  BoMon.  He  ma  also  tut  ten  yean 
editor  of  the  Jforafiv  Aor,  the  Free-wiU  Bi^tiit  organ. 
He  died  at  Lafiiyette,  Ind.,  Sept  10, 1864. 

Noyee,  George  RapaU,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  min* 
ister,  noted  for  hia  attainments  in  exegetical  theology, 
was  bom  at  Newburyport,  Haas^  March  6, 1798.  He 
waa  educated  at  Harvaid  University,  class  of  1818,  then 
studied  theolf^  at  the  divinity  school,  Cambridge, 
and  received  bis  license  to  preach  in  1622.  From  1^5 
to  1827  be  waa  a  teacher  in  hia  alma  mater,  after  whieh 
he  waa  ordained  pastor  of  a  Chnich  in  Brookfidd,  Many, 
and  then  became  pastor  of  a  Cbiirch  in  Peteiaham,  MasB. 
"  He  was,  as  we  learn  fVom  his  aasociatea  of  that  date, 
a  foithful  pastor,  systematic  in  the  performance  of  bi» 
duties,  and  comin^fjig^f^^  ^i^gttnty,  dignity. 
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ud  force  of  a  cWftctflr  already  well  matuied."  But 
he  k  DO  tneuM  confined  hlnuelf  to  bis  strictly  minis- 
toUUwn.  A  thoroogb  stadent,  be  took  his  nwk  u 
I  Mlalir  fnwi  the  linw  of  his  coUogs  gndution,  and 
onUDtly  punned  indqtoDdeot  mntfehcs  in  the  ori^- 
ul  kngugei  of  the  Scriptures,  Indeed,  he  was  re- 
girded  u  one  of  the  beat  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars 
in  ibe  couotiy,  and  was  well  versed  in  other  Oriental 
l«^uag«a.  In  1840  be  was  recalled  to  hu  alma  mat^r, 
■d  Diile  Hancock  profeaaor  erf*  Hebicw  and  other  Ori- 
tnol  lugiugci,  and  Dexter  kcturer  on  Biblical  Htera- 
tat.  TUipMtioa  he  heM  until  the  time  of  bia  death, 
Jiiiel^lH&  Dr.  Noyes  published  new  tranalationa  of 
Ike  Ant  ^Jfli  (1827);  TkePmlmt;  The  Propkett  (i 
vMl.  13mo) ;  and  Provtrit,  Eodttiiuttt,  (utd  Cmlidtt 
(1816);  ilso  Mreral  occanonal  Sermont,  and  numerous 
inides  in  the  Ckrittitm  Exammer;  edited  a  series  of 
tbeokfieal  CHiys  from  Tarioui  autbois,  and  prepared  a 
Btbnw  Jleadtr.  His  tranriatioD  of  tbe  New  Testament 
{The  Sew  Tatamtmtt  tnambatd  from  tkg  Greek  Text 
of  TitAmlarf,  \ty  Qmgt  B.  Noyes,  D.D.  [BosUtn : 
Anxrictn  Uniiuiu  Asaodatioa,  1869})  was  complete, 
tod  pssnn^  through  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
hnC  Abbott,  the  acholariy  librarian  of  Harvard  Uni- 
TOKlT,  greatly  asMSted  Di.  Moyea  in  the  preparation 
oT ih^  ir«k  for  the  preH;  and  after  the  doctor's  de- 
emt  PnC  Abbott  icvited  the  pfooT^aheeti^  and  added 
MK  brief  bat  vahwUe  notaa.  Says  the  BapUM  Qfi. 
Mr,  1869:  "We  can  heartily  recomn>end  this  transla- 
liMiiirtbe  N.T.  by  Dr.  Noyes  as  a  useful  help  to  crit- 
nlKadeois,  and  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  work 
of  nrinng  our  English  Scriptures,  ...  In  the  death  of 
Dr.  Nore^  which  occurred  in  June,  1868,  Biblical  ieam- 
tnKlMt  one  of  its  moot  diligent  and  eucoessful  cultiva- 
MiL  It  wu  his  purpose,  we  believe,  had  hii  life  been 
ifMd,  to  tiandate  the  entin  OM  and  New  Tiatamenla." 
SttOhMin£raMjMr,Jnly,  1868,  art.  vl.  (J.H.W.) 

Rojrei,  Om^«  8.,  •  yonng  minister  of  the  Heth- 
«&t  Ejuacopal  Church,  was  bwn  about  1840,  was  con- 
rated  in  I8!»7  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  shortly  after  en- 
imd  the  local  miuistry.  Noyes  studied  at  Wilbraham 
Aodemy,  sod  then  entered  the  New  Hampshire  Con- 
fcnnce.  After  filling  several  important  appointmento 
in  thst  Coofertnce,  he  was  tranri'erred  to  the  New  Eng- 
hnd  CoDleiaicc^  and  aueeeeded  fiither  Taylor,  the  noted 
pRsAer,  as  pastor  of  Bethel  Church,  Beaton.  Wbikin 
ttna  pontion  Noyes  died,  February,  1876.  He  was  a 
vMmg  nan  trf  more  than  ordinary  pnHnise^  and  hi*  early 
ikeuh  was  a  great  Ion  to  the  Church. 

Noyea,  lames  (1),  a  noted  clergyman  of  the  Prot- 
NUot  EpUc»pal  Church,  was  bom  in  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
linl.  in  1608,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univerdty  of 
Oxfonl,  He  took  holy  orden,  and  after  preaching  for 
■  vlule  in  the  mother  country  came  to  America,  and 
pnaebcd  at  Mystic  (now  Bulford),  Conn,  In  1635  he 
Bade  rector  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  and  preached  there 
ndl  his  death,  Oct.  22, 1656.  Mr.  Noyes  was  much 
Mwnied  by  his  congregation,  and  had  the  reputation 

bring  0D«  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time.  He 
puUi^  The  Temple  Afeaeured  (Lond.  1647,4U>):— ^4 
CiOttkim  (reprinted  in  171^7} ; — Moiee  aR(J^<in>n(1661). 

Noyet,  James  (3),  a  Congiegatiooal  minister,  was 
■MoftbtpieecAng.  He  waa  bom  at  Newhuiy,  Mass., 
Much  II,  1640;  was  educated  at  Harvard  Univerrity, 
da»  of  1659;  prqiared  for  the  ministry,  and  began  to 
["Belt  ia  1664,  He  was  made  Brst  minister  of  Ston- 
'ttpOL  Coon.,  Sept.  JO,  1674,  and  he  preached  there  un- 
til hit  death,  Dec  80,  1719.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
iriMits  of  Vale  College,  and  took  a  prominent  part  also 
■>  political  aSairsL 

Voyes,  Niobolaa,  *  Coagiegatioiial  minister,  was 
^  St  Newbury,  Mass.,  Dec  ii,  1647.  Ha  was  cdu- 
tt  Harvard  Univeisiqr,  dass  of  1667,  and  Inme- 
<fiitdjaftcrgiwlaatioahe^  to  preach.  Hewasflrst 
PMwMHaddam;  ia  1688  he  became  pastor  at  Salem, 
l>M,«hcn  be  pccaebed  tmlil  hia  death,  Dee.  18, 1717, 


Mr.  No3res  lived  at  Salem  when  the  witchcraft,  excesses 
were  agitating  the  oommunity  of  that  place.  He  was 
severe  in  his  dieDunciations  of  the  wild  fanalica  who  be> 
lieved  in  those  extnvagant  suppoeed  s|dritnal  manifce- 
tatims,  and  advocated  tbdr  puUic  [woaeeution.  Later 
in  life  he  saw  the  error  of  his  course,  and  great^  regret- 
ted that  he  had  been  a  party  in  the  illilwral  treatment 
of  the  poor  fanatics.  A  letter  of  his,  with  an  account 
of  James  Noyes,  is  in  Mather's  Magnolia.  He  pub- 
lished a  Poem  the  death  of  Joseph  Green,  of  Salem 
(1716), 

Noyon,  Coimoil  <d  (Cimeilitim  iVorwMwnar),  an 
important  ecclesiastical  gathering  of  the  lliddle  J^es, 
was  omviAed  in  cuieequence  <^  a  dispute  betwem  the 
French  king,  St.  Louis,  and  Ushop  Milo,  of  Beauvais, 
in  123S.  The  prelate  claimed  that  the  king  had  vio- 
lated bis  rights  by  bringing  to  punishment  in  Beauvais 
ceruin  incendiaries  who  had  raised  a  s^ition  there,  in 
which  murder  had  been*  committed.  The  bishop  laid 
the  province  under  an  interdict,  upon  which  the  cathe- 
dral cbaptera  made  complaint  that  it  had  been  done 
without  their  ooosent;  and  in  a  council  held  at  St. 
Quentin  on  the  Simday  before  ChriMmas,  at  which  right 
bishops  were  present,  the  interdict  was  ampended.  From 
this  decision  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  appealed  to  the 
pope,  but  be  died  before  the  question  had  been  settled ; 
it  was  not  until  some  years  aft«r  that  his  successor  con- 
firmed the  removal  of  the  interdict,  and  made  peace 
with  St.  Louis.  Five  sessions  were  held.  See  Labb^i 
Cone,  xi,  446 ;  Mansi,  note ;  Kaynakl,  ii,  48. 

Another  Church  cooncU  was  convoked  at  Nf^on, 
July  26, 1344,  by  John  of  Vienne,  archbishop  of  Kheims, 
and  six  bishops.  Seventeen  canons  wm  published,  re- 
lating chiefiy  to  ecclesiastical  immunitka  and  the  d^ 
fence  of  the  cle^ : 

4.  Directs  that  In  all  chnrches  divine  service  shall  he 
oondoeied  »tiw  tbe  example  nf  the  caihedrsl  chnrch. 

&  BieOmmnntcates  thoM  lords  iriw  fmhld  their  vaseala 
to  bnv  and  sell  with  eeeleslasdosand  to  till  thdr  Undu 

&  Directs  that  thnea  olerks  who  submit  volnntarlly  to 
the  sentence  of  the  secnUir]adBas,a»d  irtio  pay  theflnea 
Inflicted  auini  them  by  snch  Jndge^  shall  bs  pniilahed. 

11  Forbids  priesu  and  other  eccteiilasllcs^  etc.,  publiciv 
to  solemnlie  (nt  snlentulxent  In  pablico)  miracles  which 
they  assert  to  have  recently  been  dona,  without  the  am* 
santoriheordfnaty. 

18,  Bssommnnlenies  those  lords  who  strlpiwd  off  the 
vestments  and  cbared  tbe  heads  of  eeeleslasucs  accuaed 
of  crlmesi 

14*  Bxmrnmnnleatea  Uy  peiscma  who  pietcBded  to  he 
clerks  and  assumed  the  tnunnre, 

IT.  Condemns  Ibe  exorbitant  exacHona  of  tbe  pncton 
to  Ibe  eceleriastical  ennrta. 
— Labb4»CbM&xi,189e. 

Ntonpl,  a  name  which  is  given  to  excommunicated 
persons  the  Gre^  Christians,  because  (as  the  uned- 
ucated and  superstitious  among  them  pretend)  the  bod- 
ies of  the  Ntoupi  do  not  rot  in  the  earth,  but  swell  and 
sound  like  a  drum  whenever  they  are  toocbed  or  moved. 
In  confirmation  of  this  lidiculouB  notion,  tb^y  tell  the 
folkwing  story ;  Mohammed  II,  having  heard  much  of 
tbe  effl(^<7  of  excommunication  in  the  Greek  Chuieb, 
ordered  Maximus,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to 
procure  him  tbe  right  of  the  body  of  an  excommuni- 
cated person.  The  patriarch,  at  a  k>8S  how  to  satisfy 
the  grand -seignior's  request,  oommunicated  it  to  his 
clergy*  among  whom  some  of  tbe  most  ancient  remem- 
bered that  under  the  patriarchate  of  Gennadiua  the 
body  of  a  beautiful  widow,  who  hid  been  excommiu»> 
cated  (br  slandering  the  patriarch,  had  been  taken  up  a 
connderable  time  after  her  death,  and  been  found  en- 
tire, and  then  buried  a  second  time,  Maximus,  being 
informed  of  the  place  where  this  lady  was  buried,  sent 
word  thereof  to  the  aultan,  who  sent  some  of  his  officers, 
in  whose  presence  the  grave  was  opened,  and  tbe  corpse 
was  found  whole,  but  Uack,  and  puffed  op  like  a  tdad- 
der.  The  officers  having  made  a  report  thereof,  Mo- 
hammed was  astonished  thereat,  and  ordered  the  body 
to  be  transported  to  a  chapel  of  the  church  Pammaca- 
rutu.   A  few  days  afto,  bxj»^W%fiV:5#e?i©g4p(^ 
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coffin  WM  presented  to  the  patriirch  to  take  off  the  ex- 
cuiornunication.  Accordingly  the  pitriarch,  hanng 
repeated  the  absolution,  there  was  heard  a  crackling 
noise  of  the  bottea  and  nerves;  whereupon  the  officers 
shut  the  body  up  again  in  the  chapel,  and  viaidng  it 
some  days  after,  found  it  crumbled  to  duat,  Tbey  add, 
the  sultan,  being  ccmvinced  of  this  nuiaele,  acknowl- 
edged the  Christian  leligioo  to  be  very  powerful  See 
Broughton,  Hut.  of  Bd^iom,  s.  T. 

Nubia.  See  Abtbsinia  ;  Eoytt  ;  Ethiopia  ;  Nile. 

Nuooi,  Allegretto,  an  old  Italian  painter  of  the 
14th  century,  is  noted  aa  the  author  t»f  several  works  of 
eccieaiastic  art.  There  are,  e.  g.,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Antonio  in  Fabriano  some  histories  of  that  saint,  divided 
into  pictures  in  the  earty  atyle,  resembling  the  school  of 
Giotto,  inscribed,  '^AUeffmOu  fftOnu  de  FiAriamt  koe 

Art$,p.  688. 

M>iOOi,  AlTanslilO,  au  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
OtU  dt  {kstetlo  in  1552.  After  studying  in  hit*  native 
place  he  went  to  Rome,  and  became  the  pu|Hl  of  Niccolo 
Circigana,  and  waa  his  ablest  scholar.  Nucci  assisted 
his  master  in  almoat  all  the  works  be  executed  in  the 
Vatican.  Nucd  also  painted  many  works  by  himself 
in  the  churches  and  palaces  at  Borne.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Naples,  where  he  painted  for  the  churches.  He 
wrought  with  great  facility  and  despatch  in  a  style  re- 
sembling his  master,  though  be  was  inferior  to  him  in 
grandeur.  I^nzi  commends  his  Murder  of  the  Imoceatt 
in  the  church  of  St.  SilveUro,  at  Fatniano.  He  died  in 
1629.   See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hut.  of  the  Fine  ArU,  p.  628. 

Hudipedalla  (LaU  nudtu,  "  bare,"  and  pes,  pedit, 
"  a  foot"),  a  procesrion  and  ceremonies  observed  at  Rome 
in  case  ^  drought,  in  which  the  worabippers  walked 
with  bare  feet  in  token  of  mourning  and  humiliation 
before  the  ga<h.  This  practice  was  followed  at  Kome  in 
the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  seems  also  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  worship  of  Isia. 

Nudlpddds  orlbEOaloeAtl  is  the  name  of  a  snper- 
atiliouB  sect  mentioned  generally  by  the  ancient  heresi- 
ologists  under  the  name  of  Excalceati,  They  thought  it 
a  duty  of  religion  to  walk  barefoot,  pleading  in  support 
of  their  notion  the  command  given  to  Uoees  and  Joshua, 
and  the  example  of  Isidab  (Pbilostorgius,  J)e  Bare$. 
Ixxxi ;  Augustine,  De  ffana.  IxvUt).  They  are  called 
Gymnopoda  by  the  author  of  iVadesfMUiAM  (Ixviii). 

NuUatenenses  (L  e.  wHoAers  located)  u  the  name 
of  titular  bishops  without  a  see. 

Number  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  T.  of  aereral 
Hebrew  words,  but  eq>ecially  of  nS'Q  and  ^BD;  Gr. 

L  Afotfe  of  Kxprtuinff  ?fumbert. — We  know  very 
little  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  Hebrews,  save  that  their 
trades  and  pubUc  service  required  some  skill  at  least  in 
nomeratinn  (Lev.  xxv,  27,  M ;  Matt  xviii,  28  iq.),  and 
that  large  sums  are  lonwdinea  mentiorMd  which  could 
only  be  obtuned  by  addition  and  Biibtraction.  Indeed, 
they  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  versed  even  in  frac- 
tions (tiesenius,  Lehrgtb,  p.  704).  After  the  captivity 
the  Jews  used  tetters  to  express  numbers,  as  on  the  so- 
called  "Samaritan  coini"  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num,  vol  i, 
c.  iii,  p.  468;  Geseniaa,  LeArffeb.  p.  24  sq.);  and  they 
bad  probably  done  so  in  earlier  ages,  since  the  Greeks, 
vho  received  their  alphabet  from  the  Phcenicisn%  al- 
ways praetieed  the  same  method  (Faber,  Progr.  Literal 
olim  pro  voeib,  «  ttatit.  a  tcripL  V.  T.  «<m  adhSAtai 
[Owddi,  1775]).  Yet  it  has  been  thought  that  the  He- 
brews sometimes  lued  distinct  characters  for  numbers, 
as  such  are  actually  found  on  Phcenician  coins  (Swinton, 
in  the  Pkilotopk.' Trant.  I,  791  sq.)  and  in  the  Pal- 
myrene  inseripUmu  (sbidL  xlviii,  11,  p.  721, 728  sq.,  741 ; 
Gesenius,  Mommmt.  Phtm.  p.  66  sq. ;  HoffoMnn,  Gramm. 
Syr.  p.  83;  comp.  Des  yigiiolcs,  Chron,  de  P/Hstoire 
SatKte,  vol.  i,  §  29 ;  Wahl,  Getch,  d.  Mory.  SpnuAen,  p. 
687 ;  Movers^  Chron.  p.  64, 61).   But  the  analogies  ad- 


duced do  not  prove  the  use  of  snch  chameten  hehn  lbs 
captivity ;  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  served  the  pa^ 
pose  sufficiently  well;  and  the  inatanoe  (rf the  Gnehs it 
an  indirect  proof  that  the  Pbonicians  had  at  flnt  im 
figures.  It  is  1^  this  use  oTletMB  to  txfnm  nnben, 
and  by  the  interchange  in  eoiqriDg  of  one  with  mother 
(as  i,  T,  and  1,  eta),  that  we  can  best  «q>Iaiii  some  of 
the  too  vast  numbers  in  the  earliest  books  of  Scripture, 
aa  wdl  as  the  ^acrepancses  in  some  cf  the  ataieounu 
(Cappelli,  CriL  Sacra,  i,  lOX  aq.,  ed.  Togel) ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  length  cf  Ae  tbrMtOMd  fkmine  (8  Sam. 
xxiv,  18,  and  1  Chroo.  xxi,  12),  and  in  the  ag«  of  ALi- 
uah  at  his  aooesaion  (2  Chron.  xxii,  2,  and  2  Kagi 
viii,  26).  Yet  great  prudence  is  requinte  in  applying 
this  principle  to  detsils,  (See  Eichham,  EM.  im.  A. 
r.  i,  289  sq.;  Oeseitiua,  GescA.  «L  BA  Spr.  p.  174  iq.; 
Ifovers,  yt  mp.  p.  60  sq.)  N«  is  it  always  easy  to  ex- 
plain even  thus  the  gicat  number  of  people  given  in 
some  of  the  Mumerattons  without  supposing  a  teodeney 
to  exaggeration  in  aome  copyist.  It  is  not  necnsair, 
however,  to  suppose  any  error  in  the  600,000  men  who 
went  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii,  87),  or  the  608^  who 
were  nnmbered  before  Oitm  (Exod.  xxx,  12).  But  the 
suteroent  that  there  wen  1,800,000  flghtiug  men  in  Is- 
rael and  Jodah  in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9) 
seems  very  strange.  This  would  require  at  the  Jeatt  a 
popnbtkm  of  fhw  millions  in  Palestine,  or  men  than 
ten  thousand  to  each  square  mile.  Of  the  same  nature 
are  the  1,160,000  men  in  the  army  of  Jehoahaphat  (i 
Chron.  xvii,  14),  besides  the  garrisons  in  walled  cities. 
In  these  and  a  few  other  instancee  we  must  suppose  a 
corruption  of  the  letters  representing  the  numbos,  such 
ss  often  occurred  in  the  ear^  Boinan  hiatory  (Movent 
Chron.  p.  269;  oomp. Niebuhr,  Hut,o/«ow<e,%  78, M 
ed.).  See  HacdougiJ,  Nttmbert  of  the  BOle  (Lond.  1840). 

2.  Sacred  NutiAerM, — ^The  frequent  and  significant  use 
of  certain  numbers  in  the  Scriptures  demands  notice. 
See  Biihr,  ^ym&o^  i,  128  sq. ;  Kurtz,  in  the  Sludiem 
Kril.  (1844),  p.  815  sq.;  and  on  the  qrmbolical  use  <J 
Biblical  numbers,  see  ibid.  1842;  ii,  SO  sq.;  JaJu^/v 
deutMhe  Tket^offir  (1864X  voL  ii. 

First,  the  number  serai,  which  was  also  ooondered 
holr  by  other  andent  nationa;  as  by  the  Pervana,  the 
Hiitd&a  (Bobkn,  /ndL  ii,  247),  and  the  eariy  Germans 
(Grimm,  Deatsche  RechiaaUertk.  p.  213  sq.).  Amoog  the 
Hebrews  every  seventh  day  was  hallowed  to  the  head, 
every  seventh  year,  after  tbe  time  of  Hoeee,  was  ac- 
counted a  SaMMth,  and  the  seventh  new  moon  of  tbe 
year  waa  cdebrated  with  peculiar  solemnilka.  Between 
the  great  fteasts  oT  the  Passover  and  Pent«cost  sev«n 
weeks  inter\'ened;  the  Passover  itself  lasted  seven 
days,  and  on  each  day  a  sacrifice  of  seven  iambs  was 
offered.  The  feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the  great  day  of 
Atonement  also  occurred  ui  the  seventh  month,  and  the 
former  occupied  seven  days.  Seven  days  was  the  legal 
time  require]  for  many  LeviUcal  poriflcationa,  as  well  «t 
for  the  consecration  of  priests.  The  blood  of  tbe  most  im- 
portant rin-offerings  was  sprinkled  seven  times.  Seven 
days  was  the  usual  time  for  moaming  the  dead,  or  for 
wedding  festivities.  The  Jewish  doctrine  of  lat«r  times 
numbered  seven  archangels(as  the  ZendavesU  baa  seven 
anuhagpemdt).  In  the  oldrat  books  the  number  seven 
is  continually  made  prominenL  (See  Gen,  vii,  2  sq. ; 
viii,  10, 12;  xxix,27,80;  xxiii, 8 ;  xli, 2  sq.;  Exod.  vii, 
22;  Numb.xxiil,l;  Josh,  td, 4,  ^  8, 18, 16 ;  Jndg.  xri, 
8, 18, 19;  1  Sam.x,6;  xi,8;  xiti,8;  1  Kings  TUi,»; 
xviii,  48 ;  2  Kings  v,  10, 14.  On  the  Samaritan  reck- 
oning of  seven  covenants  between  God  and  his  people, 
see  Gesenius,  Carta.  Samar.  p.  47.)  The  same  number 
is  frequent  in  the  prophetic  sjrmbols  (Ezek.  xxxix,  9, 
12, 14 ;  xl,  22, 26 ;  xHii,  26  sq. ;  xUv,  26 ;  xlv,  21 . 28,  S5 ; 
Zech.  iit,  9;  iv,  2,  10).  The  sevenQr  weeks  of  Danid 
(ix,  24  sq.)  are  well  known  (onnp.  Dan.  ir,  20, 22).  Tbe 
number  seven  is  also  frequent  in  the  apocryphal  books 
of  Esdras,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament  (comp.  Matt. 
XV,  84, 86  aq.  J  Aftfeyi,  J^iVSti^^pyJ,  4, 12  aq. ;  Tiii, 
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9;S;x,Ssq.i  ^18;  xii,8;  ziii,l;  xr,  1,8iq.i  xri,  Ij 
zra,l,8y7,  »,  U;  xxi,  9)1  Tbe  fraqueot  um  Utt 
nnbw  imii^  is  of  a  kindred  natnra.  Tin  bmtf  tct 
who  vnt  domi  into  Egypt,  th«  yean  of  the  eiptivity, 
tbt  ddm  eboMn  by  Mom  to  utut  in  judicial  duties, 
mn  «acb  seraity  in  number;  and  at  s  later  period 
ittat  were  reckoned  aeven^  nadoiiB  and  as  many  lao- 
gatgM  oa  earth  (aee  BofalflD,  Gmeaii,  p.  77).  Phikt's 
vriiinga  show  bow  niTsterioaa  and  ngnifieuit  the  later 
philaMfdikal  Jews  eooMdered  the  nun4>er  levflD  (see  hia 
K}.;  li,  Is  S77  aq.);  and  Jwnw^  expliinaUon 
Ait  it  had  hseoDw  bniHar  tbmagh  the  Jewiib  Sabbath 
it  qaic  obvKNiB  (ad  laa.  it,  1).  The  same  fact  appean 
in  tbe  ^''"^T*^  "  Sephimtb,"  which  aooie  find  even  in 
the  Apocalypse  (i,  6 ;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  S ;  T,  6 ;  tee  also  the 
MiifaiM,  Pti^e  A  both,  V,  7  sq. ;  Epipbanius,  De  wmavr. 
mfHtr.  pi  Amoag  tbe  Greeka,  the  Pythagoreans 
optdally  interwim  ^  Dnmber  seven  with  tbnr  spee> 
ilatiow  (see  RHter,  G«tek.  d.  PAHoi.  i,  401  sq^  484% 
Md  it  is  well  known  what  an  important  part  it  played 
in  their  GHidful  anthropology  and  payebology.  (On  the 
Dsmbtr  teren  in  nature,  see  Uacrob,  Somn.  Sc^  i,  6 ; 
G«a  iii,  10;  Varro,  £m^  Z^.  i,  255,  ed.  Kp.;  Pliny, 
But.  Aiot  ii,  48.)  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  tbe  orifpn  of 
this  ■anifidid  use  and  naysterioas  regsrd  in  isspect  to 
Om  amnbsr.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
mm  of  the  H^wews  at  least  (and  probaUy  so  with  the 
heathen  by  tmdition),  it  was  originally  derived  from 
tbe  Sabbatic  iostitutiun  of  tbe  week  in  Eden.  Accord- 
ing to  auoy,  bowerer,  it  was  taken  from  the  supposed 
Bumber  of  tbe  planets,  to  whose  movements  all  the  phe- 
DOfDena  of  oaiure  and  of  human  life  were  subordinated ; 
vfaiie  an  additioaal  influence,  perhapa  the  more  imme- 
diate oaaaaioa  of  ita  nae,  mqr  he  (bond  in  d»e  peReptkm 
6m  the  BMNW,  the  first  of  the  heannly  bodies  cnelhUy 
olwrvsd  by  men,  changes  her  form  at  interrsb  of  seven 
irf*,  TidM  sabdirisifHi  of  the  hinar  month  was  made 
It  a  very  early  period  (Idder,  Ckrotioiog.  i,  60).  This 
dieeovety  the  number  seven  in  nature,  which  an  ac- 
tive Itoey  eaaily  extended  to  many  other  things  (Passa- 
nat,  UiemmagKetiam,  p.  106),  mast  have  led  to  at- 
tempts at  a  deeper  interpretation  of  the  number;  yet 
Bun's  ezplaitttion  (SymboHt  d.  Mos.  Culou  t,  187  sq.), 
tint  seven  was  compoMd  by  adding  together  three,  the 
rrmbol  of  God,  and  four,  the  syinbol  of  the  world,  and 
denoted  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  union  of  the  two,  is 
lar  too  forced  (see  Hengstenber^,  BUtata,  p.  71  sq.); 
ahhoggh  KnrU  (^/ud.  tc  Xrtr.[1844]  p.  846  sq.)  makes 
laaoy  eflbcts  to  rescue  thin  speculative  inUrpreiation. 
(Bat  eompL  G«didtc^  Ferai.  Sekr^  p.  88  sq. ;  Hannoer, 
Wimamk.  «L  OrieKit,  U,  882  sq.;  Baur  tn  the  TWoy. 
&ittekrift  f,  TkeoL  [ISSSj  iii,  Itt  sq.).  The  fact 
tikst  seven  and  seventy  are  used  as  "  round  numbers" 
{m  Gen.  iv,  94 ;  xii,  6 :  Prov.  uiv,  16 ;  Matt,  xviii, 
21  iq.)  may  agree  welt  with  their  suppoeed  sanctity,  bat 
dots  not  require  such  an  explanation. 

The  next  nnmber  to  seven  in  frequency  iajorty  in  the 
UaUiy  (aa  Gea.  vii,  4, 17;  viii,6;  xxv,  20;  xxvi,  84; 
xxxii,  18;  Exod.  xvii,  86;  Numb.  »v,  88;  xzxii,  12; 
ItaoL  jodx,  6).  Tbe  Israelites  were  forty  yesrs  in  tbe 
desert  (Kxod.  xxiv,  18 ;  Dent,  ix,  9) ;  Hoses  spent  forty 
dsji  and  forty  nights  in  Sinai  (Josh,  xiv,  7 ;  Jodg.  iii, 
U;  v,81;  xiii,  1;  1  Sam.iv,  18;  xvii,  16;  SSam.  v,4; 
1  KnlgB  zi,  ;  Acts  xiii,  31) ;  Sad,  David,  and  Stdo- 
BM»  each  reigned  forty  years  (1  Kings  xix,  8 ;  Uatt.  ir, 
3:Acts  1,8).  (For  an  amngement  of  tlie  interval  be- 
tween the  exodni  and  the  death  of  David  in  twelve 
periodi  of  forty  years  each,  see  EwaM,  Itr.  Gaeh.  ii, 
170  sq.)  The  nnnober  likewise  occurs  in  the  language 
(tf  prophecy  (Ezek.  iv,  6 ;  xxtx,  11  sq. ;  Jon.  iii,  4).  The 
freqieot  recurrence  of  the  same  number  in  the  same  se- 
ries of  eventa  mny  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  doviA  wheth- 
trwe  n^y  hare  tbe  Uatoiical  chrooology  (Bruns,  in 
ti^mft  Mtmorab.  tH,68  sq.;  Bohlen,  Gtnait,  Introd. 
piAsq,;  H«rtiii«Dn,l'*erMid. etc, pb 491  ;cofnp. Grimm, 
AmmA*  AMkteiA'«r<&.  p.  219  sq).  We  may  here  refbr 
tsOsiMtyats^MB  (I>ea(.xxv,2).   It  does  not  ai^ear 


that  forty  is  parlicnlarly  used  as  a  roand  nnmber  in  th» 
Old  Testament.  (For  iu  use  among  the  Feruans,  see 
Gssenius,  Ldu-grh.  p.  700 ;  SosenmUUsr,  Euek.  iv,  6.) 

TVs,  tbe  symbd  of  comideteness  (Khr,  p.  181 ;  Heng- 
stenbeig,  A  utkm.  d.  Pental.  ii,  891) — but  only  in  arith- 
metic,  not  in  speculative  philosophy — does  not  appear 
prominently  in  the  Old  Testament,  although  tithes  oc- 
cur at  a  very  cariy  period.  Within  the  range  of  prop- 
eriy  sacred  use  we  find  ten  wily  in  tbe  number  of  tho 
eommandnents  and  the  measures  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Ezod.xxvi,37;  1  Kings  vl  and  vU);  and  the  designa- 
tion of  tlie  tenth  day  oocun  in  the  ritual  bat  twice 
(Exod.xii,8;  Lev,  xvi,  S9;  comp.  Ewald, /«r.  y< Aerf*. 
p.  364).  Ten  is  also  very  often  a  round  number.  Only ' 
at  a  later  period  did  the  number  ten  assume  a  peculiar 
importance  in  the  Jewish  liturgy.  It  was  the  least 
nnmber  that  could  eat  together  the  Paschal  lamb  (Jo- 
sephuB,  War,  ri,  9^  8).  A  sjnuigogne  most  be  built  in  a 
city  which  eootuned  ten  Jews ;  only  ten  persons  couM 
repeat  tbe  church-prayer  "  Shemft"  (see  Hishna,  MtyiSa, 
iv,  8;  comp.  i,  8).  Tbe  Jews,  then,  easily  found  this 
significance  of  the  number  in  the  Scripture  (see  Hishna, 
Pirke  Ahoth,  T,  1-6;  comp.  Philo,  Ofp.  i,  248,  269, 682; 
ii,  86, 188  sq.,  866).  The  decak^  afibrded  an  obvi- 
ous parallel  (see  Othon.  Ltx.  RaUin.  p.  470;  BSihr,  p. 
182  sq.).  The  origin  of  the  decimal  system  is  evidently 
from  the  nse  <^  the  fingers  in  counting. 

Five  appears  chiefly  in  forfeitures  and  holy  offerings 
(Exod.  xxii,  1 ;  Lev.  v,  16 ;  xxii,  14 ;  xxvii,  16 ;  Numb. 
V,  7;  xviii,  16).  But  in  conventional  phrase  it  com- 
monly means  a  gnmp,  several,  after  tlie  analogy  of  the 
five  fingers  (Gen.  xviii,  28;  xliii,  24:  xlr,  22;  1  Sam. 
xvii,  40 ;  xxi,  4 ;  1  Cor.  xiv,  19).  Yet  even  here  eym- 
bcdic  interpreters  find  a  deep  meaning  (see  ew  g.  Kuti, 
Mngf.  p.  860). 

Four,  sIUhk^  ft  myateriotts  nnmber  among  tbe 
Pythagoreans  (Reinbold,  Ge$dt.  d.  Philo*.  i,  88),  and 
although  Bithr  (p.  166  sq.)  has  sought  to  establish  its 
peculiar  sigDificance,  is  not  prominent  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  four  winds  and  tbe  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass may  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  supposition 
that  tbe  earth  was  four-sided,  Init  this  is  not  certain, 
and  the  famous  "  tetragrammalon,"  or  word  of  fiMr  let- 
ters (Jefaovab,  n^r^^),  cannot  be  connected  with  it. 
The  form  of  the  square  does  indeed  appear  frequently 
(Ezek.  xliii,  16  sq.;  xlvi,  2;  xlviii,  16  sq.;  Rev.  xxi, 
16),  but  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  selected  rim- 
ply  as  the  most  r^^iUar  form  that  could  be  conceived ; 
and  the  same  explanation  applies  to  the  cubic  shape  of 
the  holiest  pUce  in  tbe  Tabernacle  and  in  the  Temple. 
But  B&hr  (p.  176  sq.)  explains  the  square  as  the  symbol 
among  the  Israelites  both  of  the  world  snd  the  mani- 
festation of  God ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Keil  (on  Kimgt, 
p.  80  sq.)  and  KurU  (p.  842  sq.,  867  sq.). 

The  number  three  first  reaches  its  fhU  significance  in 
tbe  faith  of  tbe  Christian  Church,  although  in  antiqnity 
it  already  often  occurs  as  the  symbol  of  supreme  divin- 
ity (Bflhr,  p.  146  eq. ;  Lobeck,  Aglaopkaiti,  p.  887; 
comp.  ServiuB,  ad  Virg,  Ecloff.  viii,  75 ;  Plat.  I-effff,  iv, 
p.  716),  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  it  frequently  occurs 
in  onUnaiy  life,  as  it  ex[Hesses  the  simplest  poesible 
group :  tbe  middle  and  two  rides ;  the  beginning,  nrid- 
dle,  and  end  (so  Dion.  HaL  iii,  p.  160) ;  the  van  guard, 
main  body,  and  rear  of  an  army,  or  the  centre  with 
two  wings.  This  threefold  division  of  an  army  was 
customary  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  (Jndg.  vii,  16, 
20 ;  ix,  43 ;  1  Sam.  xi,  11).  This  number  is  also  cus- 
tomary in  repeating  calls  wid  exclamations,  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  without  any  religions  mgnificance  (as  Jer. 
vii,  4 ;  xxii,  29).  But  iu  use  in  stnne  instances  is  more 
remaricaUe  (see  Exod.  xxiii,  14 ;  Dent,  xvi,  16 ;  Iftimb. 
vi,  24  sq. ;  Isa.  vi,  3),  and  the  explanation  hi  the  Apoc- 
alypse (i,  4)  of  tbe  name  Jehovah  (HlrP)  seems  to  show 
an  allusion  in  it  to  the  Trinity.  The  three  hours  of 
prayer  observed  by  the  later  Jews  may  have  bad  a  kin- 
dred origia  Then>inbeg,^i)^^^<o$QrOg^the 
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ancient  genealogist,  eapedally  in  the  Iwsds  of  kindred 
ncea  (comp.  Cain,  Abel,  Seth ;  Shem,  Hun,  and  Ja- 
phlAh,etc.;  see  Lengerke,  Km.  p.^,  In/rod.),  But  the 
triangle,  which  in  other  ancient  nation!  was  so  impor- 
tant B8  a  symbol,  is  not  found  in  Hebrew  antiquity.  It 
is  generally  tbought  to  be  used  as  a  round  number, 
meting  several,  like  Ur  in  the  Ijttin  poets  (in  2  Cor. 
xii,  8 ;  John  ii,  19)  {  but  many  oommentaton  diasent 
from  this  view. 

Twdve  derives  its  signiflcancfl  in  the  <M  TaabUMot, 
not  from  the  multiplication  of  three  and  four  together 
(as  BUhr  and  KurU  suppoae),  nor  firom  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  bat  rather  from  the  twelve  beads  of  the 
tribes  in  Israel  (Josh,  iv,  1  sq.;  Ezod.  xxviii,  21;  I 
Kings  vii,  26;  comp.  Apoc  xxi,  12),  wbkb  is  a  suffi- 
aient  historical  ground. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appean  that  among  the  Isnel- 
it^  as  in  other  ancient  nations,  ceitun  numbers  as- 
sumed very  early  a  peculiar  significance,  especially  in 
religious  service ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  a  numeri- 
cal symbolism,  based  on  speculation,  and  worked  out  into 
a  ^stem.  (For  the  use  of  round  numbers  and  national 
numbers  among  the  ancient  Italians  and  others,  see 
Niebuhr,  HitL  Rome,  voL  ii;  among  the  Ganuaos, 
Orimm,  IMvUcke  BeckaaUcrik.  p.  207  sq.)— Winw,  ii, 
718.   See  AarrHMKria 

Number  or  thb  Bbabt  in  Kxv,  xiil,  18.  This  is 
described  as  « the  number  of  a  man,"  L  e.  humanly  com- 
puted. Of  according  to  soma  usual  sundard  or  mode, 
and  to  signify  666  (xtt,  v.  r.  616,  x'c">-  The  Beast 
is  the  world-power  in  its  hostility  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  namber  of  the  name  is  plainly  the  number 
made  up  by  tbe  numerical  power  of  the  letters  com- 
podng  the  name  added  ti^^her.  But  here  the  pro- 
posed interpretations  are  midtitudinous.  That  suggest- 
ed by  Irennus  (C.  ff.  L  v,  c.  29, 80),  foUowed  by  many 
Protestant  interpreters — among  the  rest,  but  very  scep- 
tically, by  Alford — is  one  of  the  (but  not  (A«)  oldest,  vis., 
kaTuvog=  Latui,  i.  e.  beast,  or  kingdom— -X  30,  a  1,  r 
800, 1  6, 1  10,  V  50,  o  70,  £  200=666.  Some  have  sug- 
gested dmwranic,  with  reference  to  Julian ;  Bossuet, 
JJiodet  Augutttu;  HengUenberg,  Adomktait,  because  it 
is  said  (Ezra  ii,  18)  the  sons  of  Adonikam  were  666  (see 
Com.  ad  loc);  Banaiy,  'ji'^S,  or,  dn^ping  the 

final  Htm  In  Nero,  to  suit  tbe  Tarions  reading,  giving 
therefore  dtber  666  or  616.  This  Interpretation  is  fa- 
vored by  Stuart.  Bengel  refers  the  686  to  the  nnmber 
of  years  the  Beast  was  to  exercise  his  dominion ;  but 
that  surely  is  not  the  nnmb«-  of  his  namt  (see  Stuart's 
Com.  on  the  Apoc.  excurs.  iv. ;  and  for  the  full  literature 
on  the  subject,  Kafoett's  Aantyof,  Clarke, oo  the  same; 
and  Thorn's  JViunfter  tifUie  Bead).  The  first  solution 
proposed  above  seems  to  be  the  best  confirmed.  On  the 
siAject  of  number  genenlly,  see  Stuait^  Com,  on  the 
Apoc,  fiOroeL  §  7,  axcuia.  ii. — Kitto.  See  Bbvblatiom, 
Book  or. 

ITxunberiiig^   See  Ckhbos. 

Nnmben,  Book  of,  the  fourth  book  of  Bbses,  so 
called  in  the  Septaa|^t  (AfM^fioOt  in  the  Vnlgate 

(S'umeri),  and  modem  veirions,  from  the  double  enu- 
meration of  the  Israelites  in  ch,  i-iv  and  in  ch.  xxvi.  In 
tbe  Hebrew  it  is  called  Be-mMbar',  *1S1^B,  i.e.  m  /A< 
detert,  this  word  occurring  in  the  first  verse ;  and  some- 
times Va-yedcMer',  ""S^^^,  ttma  the  initial  word.  It 
is  divided  by  the  Jews  into  ten  parthioth,  and  in  the 
English  and  modem  versions  into  tbirty-eix  chapters. 
See  Pentateuch. 

L  Con/en/fc— The  book  may  be  said  to  comprise  gen- 
erally tbe  history  of  the  lanu^tetfhmi  the  time  of  their 
leavng  ^nai,  in  the  second  yew  after  the  Exodus,  till 
their  arrival  at  the  borders  of  tbe  Pnunised  Land  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  their  Joumeyinga.  It  consists  of  the 
following  principal  divisions: 

1.  The  prepnratiotit  for  the  departure  from  Sinai  (i, 
1-x,  10).— (a.)  Tbe  object  of  the  encampment  at  Siiui 


has  been  acoomplisbed;  the  covenant  haa  been  made, 

the  law  given,  the  sanctuary  set  np,  Uie  priests  eon* 
secrated,  the  service  of  God  appointed,  and  Jehovah 
dwells  in  tbe  midst  of  his  chosen  people.  It  is  now 
time  to  depart  in  order  that  tbe  object  may  be  achieved 
for  which  Israel  baa  beeu  sanctified.  That  object  is  the 
occupation  of  the  Promised  Land.  But  this  is  not  to 
be  aecompUshed  by  peaceable  means,  but  by  the  forcible 
ezpulskm  of  iu  preanit  inhalntants;  for  "tbe  iniqaity 
of  the  Amorites  is  fliB,"  they  are  ripe  for  judgment,  and 
Ibis  Jadgment  brad  is  to  execute.  Tber^bie  Isnd 
most  be  organized  as  Jehovah's  army;  and  to  thia  end 
a  mustering  of  all  who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  is 
necessary.  Hence  the  book  opens  with  the  numbering 
of  the  people  (ch.  i-iv).  This  oomprisea,  first,  the  census 
of  all  the  trihea  or  clans,  amonnting  in  all  to  six  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Levites,  who  woe  not  numbefsd 
with  the  rest  (ch.  i);  seooodly,  the  arrangement  of  ^ 
camp  and  the  order  of  march  (ch.  ii) ;  thirdly,  the  spe- 
cial and  separate  census  of  the  Levites,  who  are  Maimed 
by  God  instead  of  all  the  first-bom,  the  three  families 
<^  the  tribe  having  their  peculiar  offices  in  the  Taber- 
nacle appointed  theno,  btrth  when  it  was  at  mat  and 
when  they  were  on  the  march  (ch.  iii4r). 

(&.)  Cwtabi  Uws  apparently  sapfriementaiy  to  the 
legislation  in  Leviticus  (oh.  v,  vi):  the  removal  of  tite 
unclean  from  the  camp  (v,  1-4);  the  law  of  restitatioa 
(v,  6-10);  the  trial  of  jealoosy  (v,  11-81);  the  Uw  of 
the  Nazarites  (vi,  1-^1);  the  form  of  the  prieaity  bleia- 
ing  (vi,  22-27). 

(c.)  Event*  oocnrring  at  this  time,  and  regulations 
connected  with  them  (eh.  vii,  1-x,  10).  Chapter  vii 
gives  an  account  of  the  offerings  of  the  princes  of  the 
different  tribes  at  the  dedicaticm  of  the  Tabernacle ;  cb. 
vtii  of  the  consecration  of  the  Invites  (ver.  S9  of  ch.  vii 
and  vers.  1-4  of  cb.  viii  seem  to  be  out  of  place) ;  ch.  ix, 
1-14,  of  the  second  observance  of  the  Pasaover  (the  first 
in  the  wildemeas)  on  tbe  femteoith  day  of  the  second 
month,  and  of  certain  provisions  made  to  meet  the  case 
of  those  who  by  teason  of  defilement  wen  nn^ile  to 
keep  it.  I^y,  eh.  ix,  18-28,  tells  bow  the  dood  and 
the  fire  regulated  the  march  and  the  encampment ;  and 
X,  1-10,  how  two  silver  tmmpeu  were  emi^yed  to  give 
the  signal  for  puUic  assemblies,  for  war,  and  for  festal 
occasions. 

2.  AfanAfrom  Sinai  to  tie  bordert  tjf  Camum. — (a.) 
We  have  here,  first,  the  wder  of  march  described  (x, 
14-28) ;  the  appeal  ofUoses  to  his  father4i»-hnr,  Uobab, 
to  accompany  them  in  their  journeys — a  request  u^cd 
probably  because,  fVom  his  desert  life,  he  would  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  best  spots  to  encamp  in,  and  also 
would  have  infiuence  with  the  various  wandering  and 
predatory  tribes  who  inhabited  the  peninsula  (29-82) ; 
and  the  chant  which  accompanied  the  moving  and  the 
resting  of  the  ark  (vera.  86, 86). 

(b.)  An  account  of  several  stations  and  of  the  erenta 
which  happened  at  them.  The  first  was  at  Taberah, 
where,  because  of  impatient  murmurings,  many  of  the 
people  were  destroyed  by  lightning  (these  belonged 
chiefly,  it  would  seem,  to  the  moUey  multitude  which 
came  out  of  Egypt  with  the  Israelites) ;  the  loathing 
of  the  psopk  for  tbe  manna;  the  complaint  of  Moeea 
that  be  camwt  hear  the  bnrdoi  thne  laid  open  hini,  and 
the  aiqwuitinent  in  ooneeqnenee  of  serenly  eMera  to 
serve  and  help  him  in  hia  office  (xi,  10-29) ;  the  quails 
sent,  and  the  judgment  following  thereon,  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  next  sution,  Kibroth-hattaavah  (tbe 
graves  of  lust),  xi,  81-86  (comp.  Psa.  Ixxxviii,  80,  31; 
cvi,  14>  16);  arrival  at  Hare  roth,  where  Amod  and 
Miriam  are  jealoos  of  Moeee,  and  Hirian  is  in  conee- 
qnence  smitten  with  leproay  (xii,  1-16) ;  the  eending 
of  the  sines  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  their  report, 
the  refiual  of  the  people  to  enter  Canaan,  thur  rejec- 
tion in  consequence,  and  their  rash  attack  upon  the 
Amalekites,  which  resulted  in  a  defeat  (xii,  16-xiv,  4&)h 

8.  A  brp/,^giw^,^ig^,aft^f^  tram»- 
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pM  aj^rmtfy  ditriiiff  tie  tkirtji-tevm  yeara*  wowJer- 
n  wildaneu  (xt,  1-xix,  22);  bat  we  have  no 
HtiMaf  time  or  place.  We  bava  laws  lespecting  the 
■cat  nd  drink  dfaring^  and  other  aacrifloea  (xv,  X- 
Jl);  aa  aeeoont  of  the  pnniahiBeat  of  «  Sabbath-break- 
er.  pofaapa  as  an  e»uo|de  of  the  preaDinptaoaB  una 
mentioned  in  van.  8(^81  (zt,  S2-86);  tbeduection  to 
pot  fiiogea  on  the  ganuenta  u  mementoa  (xt,  87-41) ; 
ibe  Imtoiy  of  the  rebeUion  of  Kwah,  Dathan,  and 
Miaam,  and  the  marmuring  of  the  people  (xvi) ;  the 
bodtii^  of  Aaron's  rod  aa  a  testlDMny  that  the  tribe  of 
I<ri  ma  eboeen  (xtu)  ;  the  direetkMi  that  Aanm  and 
hiisoos  tboold  bear  tlw  iniqnity  of  the  people,  and  die 
ditiM  of  the  priests  and  Levitee(xvui);  UK  law  of  the 
vBtef  of  porifieatioD  (xtx). 

4.  nt  Uttoiy  of  the  but  fftar,  from  the  seoond  ar- 
nral  of  the  Israelite  in  Kadesh  till  they  reach  "  the 
^jasn  of  Hoab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho"  (xx,  l-xxxri, 
19),— (a.)  Thk  narrative  retunu  abruptly  to  the  aeoond 
eaenqnentof  thelaraeUteainKade^  HenMiiiaa 
din,  and  the  people  nonnur  for  water,  and  Moses  and 
Aniiii,  "speaUi^  miadTiaedly,''  are  nut  allowed  to  enter 
Ite  rnmiaed  L^nd  (xx,  1-18).  They  intended  per- 
tapi,  as  before,  to  enter  Canaan  from  the  south.  This, 
bowmr,  was  not  to  be  permitted.  They  therefore  de- 
nred  s  passage  through  the  country  of  Edom.  Moees 
•ODt  a  conciliatory  message  to  the  king,  asking  permis- 
iiM  10  pass  thzot^,  and  promising  carefully  to  abstain 
fnm  all  outrage,  and  to  pay  for  the  provisions  which 
ttKT  might  And  necessary.  The  jealousy,  however,  of 
thtt  fierce  and  warlike  people  was  aroused.  They  le- 
iaxA  tbe  request,  and  turned  oat  in  arms  to  defend 
tbor  border.  As  those  almost  inacoeeiUile  nountain- 
poMs  coold  have  been  held  by  a  mere  handful  of  men 
^ataat  a  large  and  well-trained  army,  the  Israditcs 
absndaned  tin  attempt  aa  liopdesB,  and  tamed  south- 
md,  keeping  along  Ute  western  borders  of  Idanusa  till 
tb^  resched  Ezioa-geber  (xx,  14-21). 

On  their  way  southward  they  stopped  at  Monnt  Hot, 
or  lather  at  Hoeerah,  on  the  edge  of  the  Edomitish  ter> 
riUMT;  and  fVotn  this  spot  it  would  seem  that  Aaron, 
•ecompanied  by  his  biotber  Hoses  and  his  sou  Ele»- 
w,  vfat  tbe  camp  in  order  to  asoend  mountauk 
Voaot  Hor  lying  itadf  within  the  Edomtlash  territory, 
while  it  might  have  been  perilous  for  a  larger  number 
to  auempt  to  penetrate  it,  these  muvmed  wayfarers 
would  not  be  molested,  or  might  escape  detection.  Bun- 
m  mtf^M»  that  Aaron  was  taken  to  Mount  Hot  in 
the  hope  that  the  freA  air  of  the  moantain  might  be 
beocdetal  to  his  reoovary;  bat  the  nanaiiTe  doea  not 
jnstify  such  «  auppoaitiofk 

After  Aanm'a  death  the  march  was  continued  soutb- 
winl;  but  when  tbe  Israelites  approached  the  head  of 
ttK  Akabah,  at  the  aouthemmost  point  of  the  Edomitish 
temtofy,  they  again  murmnred  reason  of  the  rough- 
new  of  the  way,  and  many  perished  by  tbe  bite  of  ven- 
onxHis  serpents  (xx,22-xxi, 9).  The  passage  (xxi,l-8) 
which  sp^ks  of  the  Csnaanitiah  king  of  And  as  coming 
oat  aftinst  the  Inaelitea  is  cleariy  out  of  place,  stand- 
ing as  it  doea  q/ter  the  mention  of  Aaron's  death  on 
Mount  Hor.  Arad  is  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  The 
niadt,  therefore,  most  have  been  made  while  the  people 
«m  yet  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Kadesh.  The  menti<ai 
of  Hannah  aleo  shows  that  this  most  have  been  the 
tase  (comp.  xir,  4fi).  It  is  on  this  aecond  occasion  that 
the  oaoe  of  Honnah  is  said  to  have  been  given.  Either 
thocbie  it  is  tved  proleptically  in  xiv,  4^  or  there  is 
not  eoefiiriaD  in  the  naiiative.  What  "  the  way  of 
■Uhaiiai"  (A.  T.  **  the  wi^  of  the  ^es'^  was,  we  have 
no  cettain  means  now  of  ascertaining.    See  Exodk. 

(&)  There  is  again  a  gap  in  tbe  narrative.  We  are 
uHA  oothing  of  tbe  march  altmg  the  eastern  edge  <A 
EdDQi,  bat  suddenly  ftnd  ourselves  transported  to  the 
bwden  of  Kcab.  Here  tbe  Israditea  aneoessively  en- 
aDd  defeated  tbe  kings  of  the  Amorites  and 
of  Uhui,  areating  firom  them  their  territory,  and  per- 
■MMly  oecBpying  U  (xxi,  10-96>   Their  successes 


alarmcd  the  king  of  Moab,  who,  distrusting  his  superior- 
ity in  the  field,  sent  for  a  magician  to  curse  his  enemies ; 
hence  tlie  ^iaode  of  Balaam  (xxii,  1-xxir,  25).  Other 
artifleea  were  empk^vd  by  the  MoaUtea  to  weaken  the 
Israditea,  cqiedally  thnngh  the  Infltunoe  of  the  Hoab- 
itish  women  (xxv,  1),  with  whom  the  Midianites  (ver. 
6)  are  also  Joined;  this  evil  was  averted  by  the  xeal  <^ 
Phinehu  (xxv,  7,  6).  A  second  numbering  of  the  Is- 
raelites took  place  in  tbe  plains  of  Hoab  preparatory 
to  their  croeung  tbe  Jordan  (xxvi).  A  questira  arose 
as  to  the  inheritance  of  daughters,  and  a  dedrion  was 
given  th^eon  (xxvii,  1-11).  Uosea  is  warned  of  hia 
death,  and  Joshua  is  appointed  to  succeed  him  (xxvii, 
18-28).  Certun  laws  are  given  concerning  the  daily 
sacriiice,  and  the  offerings  for  Sabbaths  and  festivals 
(xxviii,  xxix),  and  the  law  respecting  vows  (xxx) ; 
the  conquest  of  the  Midianites  is  narrated  (xxxi);  and 
the  partition  of  the  coontiy  east  of  tbe  Jwdan  among 
tbe  trUMS  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Hanasseh  (xxxii).  Then  fbUowa  a  lecqatnlatioa, 
though  irith  some  diflhvnce,  of  the  Tariona  encamp- 
mento  of  the  Israelites  in  the  deaert  (xxxiii,  1-49) ;  the 
command  to  destroy  the  Canaanites  (xxxiii,  60-46) ; 
the  boundaries  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  men  ap- 
pointed to  divide  it  (xxxiv) ;  the  appointment  of  the 
cities  of  the  Lei'ites  and  the  dties  of  refuge  (xxxv); 
farther  directioDS  respecting  heiresses,  with  qweial  ret- 
erenee  to  the  ease  mentioned  in  eh.  xxvii,  and  condn- 
rioo  of  the^MMth  (xxxvi), 

IL  Intrgrihf  mid  Elrmetitt. — This,  like  the  other  books 
of  tbe  Pentateuch,  is  suppoeed  by  many  critics  to  con- 
sist of  a  compilation  from  two  or  three,  or  more,  earlier 
documents.  According  to  De  Wette,  the  fcdlowing 
portions  are  the  work  (rf  the  Elohist  (q.T.) :  Chapter  i, 
l-x,  28;  xiii,  3-16  (in  its  wiginal,  thongh  not  in  ita 
present  form);  xv;  xvi,  1-11, 16-^,24  (?);  xvii-zix; 
XX,  I-I8,  22-39;  xxv-xxxi  (except  pertiaps  xxvi,  8- 
11);  xxxii,6,2S--tt(verB.l-4  uncertain);  xxxiii-xxxvi. 
The  rest  of  the  book  is,  according  to  him,  by  tbe  Jeho- 
viat,  or  later  editor.  Von  Lengerke  (^Kenaan,  p.  Ixxxi) 
and  St&helin  (§  28)  make  a  nmilar  divinon,  thongh 
they  differ  as  to  some  verses,  and  even  whole  chapters. 
Vaibinger  (in  Heixog'B£BgiUiip&Kr,  art.  PenUteuch) 
finds  traces  of  three  (fistinet  documents,  which  he  as- 
cribes severally  to  the  pre-Elohist,  the  Elohist,  and  the 
Jeboviat,  To  the  first  be  amgns  ch.  x,  29-86;  xi,  1- 
12, 16  (in  its  original  form);  xx,  14-21;  xxi,  1-9, 18- 
8&;  xxxii,  38-42;  xxxiii,  66,  66.  To  the  Elohist  be- 
long ch.  i,  l-x,  28 ;  xi,  1-xii,  16 ;  xiii,  1-xx,  18 ;  xx,  22- 
29;  xxi,  10-12;  xxii,  1;  xxr,  1-xxxi,  54;  xxxii,  1- 
33;  xxxiii,  I-xxxvi,  19.  To  the  Jehovist,  xi,  1-xii, 
16  (ttsnuMW) ;  xxii,  S-xxiv,  36;  xxxi,  8,  et& 

But  tbe  grounds  on  which  this  (UstincUon  of  doco- 
raents  resU  are  in  every  respect  most  ansatisfactorr. 
Tbe  use  of  the  divine  names,  which  was  the  starting- 
point  of  this  critidsm,  ceases  to  be  a  criterion ;  and  cer- 
tain words  and  phrases,  a  particular  manner  or  coloring, 
the  narrative  of  miracles  or  prophecies,  are  supposed  to 
dedde  whether  a  passage  bekmga  to  the  eariier  vt  tbe 
later  document.  Thus,  for  instance,  Stkbdin  aDegea  aa 
reasons  for  assigning  eh.  xi,  xii  to  the  Jehovist,  the 
coming  down  of  Jebovah  to  speak  with  Moses,  xi,  17, 
25;  the  pillar  of  a  cloud,  xii,  6;  the  relatiim  between 
Joshua  and  Moees,  xi,  28,  as  in  Exod.  xxxiii,  xxxiv; 
the  seventy  eltters,  xi,  16,  as  Exod.  xxiv,  1,  and  so  on. 
So  again  in  the  Jehovistio  aection,  xiii,  xiv,  be  finds 
traces  of  "the  autbw  ot  the  Krst  Legislation"  in  one 
passage  (xiii,  3-17),  because  of  the  use  of  the  word 
nai3,  cdgnifying  "a  tribe,"  and  K^3,  as  in  Numb,  i 
and  viL  But  K'V3  is  used  also  by  tbe  supposed  snp- 
plementist,  as  in  Exod.  xxii,  27;  xxxiv,  81 ;  and  that 
nas  is  not  peculiar  to  the  older  documents  has  been 
shown  by  Keil  (Com.  on  yo«Aua,  §  xix).  Yon  Lengerke 
goes  titill  further,  and  cuts  off  xiii,  2-16  altogether  fhnn 
what  follows.  He  thus  makes  the  story  of  tbe ^im,  as 
given  by  the  £k>bi■^  stTPeSf^  t!P*iS4^0gkb»ly 
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bear  oi  their  being  sent  to  Caiuan,  but  nothing  of  their 
retam  and  thdrnpiMt.  Tbechiefnuoo  for  this  sep- 
aratioa  ia  that  in  xiii,  27  occurs  the  Jebovistic  phrase, 
**flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  and  anme  referencen  to 
other  eariier  Jehovistic  passages.  De  Wette  again  finds 
a  repetition  in  xiv,26-^  of  xiv,  11-2A,  and  accordingly 
gives  these  passages  to  the  Elohist  and  Jehorist  re- 
spectively. This  baa  more  color  of  probability  about  it, 
but  has  been  answered  by  Kanke  iUatemtelL  ii,  197 
sq.).  Again,  ch.  xvi  ia  siqiposed  to  be  a  oomUnation 
of  tmdiflhrent  aooounti^  the  original  or  Elohistlc  docu- 
ment having  containod  only  the  story  of  the  rebelUoa 
of  Korah  and  his  company,  while  the  Jehovist  mixed 
up  with  it  the  insurrection  o(  Datban  and  Abiram, 
which  was  directed  rather  against  the  temporal  dignity 
than  against  the  q>ir!tual  authority  of  Honea.  But  it 
ia  aguust  this  view  that,  in  order  to  justify  it,  vera.  12, 
14^  27,  and  82  ate  treated  as  interpolattona,  Besidea, 
the  diacTCpanciea  wUeh  it  i^  alleged  have  ariaen  ftom 
the  furing  of  the  two  ruurrativee  disappear  when  Diirly 
looked  at.  There  is  no  contradiction,  for  instance,  be- 
tween xvi,  19,  where  Korah  appears  at  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congrq^adon,  and  ver.  27,  where  Dathan  and 
Abiram  stud  at  the  door  of  tbeir  tenta.  In  the  last 
passage  Koiah  to  not  moitioned ;  and  even  if  we  aup- 
poae  him  to  be  included,  the  narmtive  allows  tloie  for 
hia  having  left  the  Tabernacle  and  returned  to  bis  own 
tent.  Nor,  again,  does  the  statement,  ver.  86,  that  the 
250  men  who  oflfered  incense  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  who  bad,  as  we  leani  from  ver,  2,  joined  the  lead- 
ers of  the  insurrection,  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
militate  against  the  narrative  in  ver.  S2,  according  to 
which  Datban  and  Abiram  and  all  that  appertained 
to  K«ah  were  awaUowed  up  alive  by  the  opening  of 
the  earth.  Further,  it  to  dear,  as  Ktil  remarks  (^EiiUit. 
p.  94),  that  the  earlier  document  {4k  Gnmdaekr^) 
imi^ies  that  persons  bdon^ng  to  the  other  tribea  were 
mixed  up  in  Korah's  rebellion,  because  they  say  to 
Moses  and  Aaron  (ver.  8),  '*AU  the  congregation  is 
holy,"  which  jnstiHes  the  sutement  in  vera.  1, 2,  that, 
besidea  Kocah  the  Lerite^tiie  Rmbnitea  Datlun,  Abi- 
lam,  and  On  woe  leaders  oT  the  inaurrectioo. 

In  ch.  xii  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  authority  of  Moses  was  re- 
garded even  in  hto  own  family.  Considering  the  al- 
most absolute  nature  of  that  authority,  this  u  perhaps 
hardly  to  be  wondered  aL  On  the  other  hand,  as  we 
are  expressly  reminded,  there  was  everything  in  hto 
personal  cbaractar  to  disarm  jealousy.  "  Now  the  man 
Moaea  waa  very  meek  above  all  the  men  which  were 
upon  the  fkee  oif  Ibe  earUi,"  aaj's  the  historian  (ver.  8). 
The  pretext  for  the  outburst  of  thu  feeling  on  the  part 
of  Miriam  and  Aaron  was  that  Moses  had  married  an 
Ethiopian  woman  (a  woman  of  Cush).  This  was  prob- 
ably, as  Ewald  suggests,  a  second  wife  married  alter 
the  death  of  Zipporab.  But  there  to  no  reason  for  sup- 
poring,  as  he  doea  (CescA.  ii,  229,  note),  that  we  have 
here  a  conlnrion  of  two  aooouota.  He  observea  that 
the  words  of  the  brother  and  Nster,  "  Hath  the  Lord 
indeed  spoken  only  by  Moses,  hatb  be  not  also  spoken 
by  us?"  show  that  the  real  ground  of  their  jealousy 
was  the  apparent  superiority  of  Moees  in  the  propheU- 
calofflce;  whereas,  according  to  the  narrative,  their  di»- 
like  waa  oocaaiuned  by  hto  marriage  with  a  foreigner 
and  a  poaon  of  infteior  rank.  But  nothing  surely  can 
be  more  natural  than  that  the  long  pent-up  (beling  of 
jealouay  should  have  fiutened  upon  the  marriage  as  a 
firetext  to  begin  the  qnarrel,  and  then  have  shown  it- 
self in  its  true  chaneter  in  the  words  recorded  1^  tlie 
liistorian. 

It  ia  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  episode 
of  Balaam  (xxii,  2-xxiv,  26)  should  have  been  regard- 
ed aa  a  later  addition.  Tbe  language  to  peculiar,  as 
well  aa  tbe  general  eaat  of  tbe  natrative.  Tbe  proph- 
ecies are  vivid,  and  the  diction  t^  tbem  highly  flntobed : 
very  different  from  the  rugged,  vigorous  ftagmmu  of 

'Wit  pottiy  which  meet  ns  in  ch.  xxL    On  tbeae 


grounds,  as  well  as  on  the  aoore  of  the  ^atinetly  M«*> 
sianic  chaiactcr  of  fialaam'a  praphedaa,  fiwaU  gins 
thu  episode  to  hto  Fifth  Narrator,  or  tlw  latest  ediuc 
of  the  Pentateud).  Tbto  writer  he  anppoaee  to  have 
lived  in  the  ftwnar  half  of  the  Sth  eentnry  RCL,  and 
hence  be  aoconnts  for  the  reference  to  AmfriM  and  tbe 
CA'priotea  (the  Chittim) ;  the  latter  nation  about  that 
lime  probably  infesting  as  |»ratea  the  ooaau  q(  Syria, 
wbereaa  Aaqrria  might  be  jdned  with  Eber,  becaase  as 
yet  tbe  Aasyrian  power,  though  hoatile  to  tbe  aoothem 
natHma,  waa  rather  friend^  than  otbenriae  to  Judah. 
Tbe  aUnrions  to  Edom  and  Moab  as  vanquidied  eaemio 
have  reference,  it  is  sud,  to  tbe  time  of  David  (Ewald, 
Geick.  i,  148  sq.,  and  comp.  ii,  377  sq.).  The  prophedct 
of  Balaam  therefore,  oa  ihto  hypothecs,  are  tfaOama 
ex  eooKH,  put  into  hu  mouth  by  a  clever  but  not  vMy 
scmpnloMe  writer  of  the  time  of  Isaiah,  wbo,  inding 
some  mentioa  of  Balaam  aa  a  prince  of  Midtan  in  the 
older  reoonls,  put  tbe  atory  into  ahiqw  aa  we  have  it 
DOW.  But  thU  aort  of  erilkiam  to  so  purely  aitnttsty 
that  it  searody  merits  a  aerious  refetatioo,  not  to  men- 
tion ttaat  it  rests  entirely  <m  the  assumption  tbai  io 
prophecy  there  u  no  such  thing  as  predidioa.  We 
will  only  observe  that,  ccneidering  the  pecoUuity  <tf 
the  naan  and  of  the  ciroamataDcea  giv«a  in  the  his- 
ttny,  we  might  expect  to  8Dd  the  namtlTe  itsdf;  and 
oeitainly  the  poetical  portiona  <rf'  it,  marked  by  some 
peculiarities  <^  thought  and  diction.  Even  granting 
that  thto  e|Hsode  is  not  by  tbe  same  writer  aa  the  net 
of  the  book  of  Nnmbera,  there  appears  no  valid  reason 
to  doubt  its  antiquity,  or  ita  rightful  claim  to  the  place 
which  it  at  present  oocn{Hea.  Nothing  can  be  man 
improbaUe  than  that,  aa  a  later  invention,  it  should 
have  fonnd  ita  way  into  the  Book  of  tbe  Imw,  At  all 
eventa,  the  i^ctme  of  tUe  great  magidan  to  wonderihl* 
ly  in  ke^ng  with  the  nrcumatances  under  wbidt  he 
appears  and  with  the  propheciea  which  be  utters.  This 
to  not  tbe  place  to  enter  into  all  the  questiooa  which 
are  auggested  by  hu  appearance  on  tbe  scoie.  How  it 
waa  that  a  heathen  became  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  we 
are  not  informed;  but  aueb  a  fket  eeema  to  ptnnt  to 
some  remaina  of  a  prinudve  revdatioo,  not  yet  extinct, 
in  other  nathma  besidea  that  of  lend.  It  to  evident 
that  hto  knowledge  of  God  waa  beyond  that  of  most 
heathen,  and  he  himself  conM  otter  the  pasnonate  wi  A 
that  he  might  be  fonnd  in  hu  death  anoong  the  true 
servants  of  Jehovah ;  but  because  the  soothsayer's  craft 
promised  to  be  gainful,  and  tbe  profeanon  of  it  gave  him 
an  additional  importance  and  influence  in  the  eyes  of 
men  like  Balak,he  sought  to  oombina  it  with  hto  higher 
vocation.  iThere  to  nothing  more  remaritaUe  in  tbe 
eariy  history  of  Israel  than  Balaam's  appearance.  Sum- 
moned from  hu  home  by  the  Euphrates,  be  stands  by 
hU  red  altar-Ares,  weaving  his  dark  and  sidMle  sorceriea, 
or  goes  to  seek  for  enchantment,  hoinng,  as  he  looked 
down  npon  the  tents  of  larad  among  the  acacia-grora 
of  the  vaU^,  to  wither  them  with  hto  word,  yet  ooo- 
atrained  to  bleaa,  and  to  fbietell  thdr  future  greatness 
See  Balaam. 

Tbe  book  of  Numbers  u  rich  in  fragments  of  ancient 
poetry,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty,  and  all  throwing 
an  interesting  light  on  the  character  <^  tbe  times  tii 
which  they  were  composed.  Such,  for  inatauoe,  ia  tbe 
bkasing  of  the  b^h-prieat  (vi,  24-26) : 

"Jehovah  bless  thee  and  keep  tbee: 
Jehnvah  mnke  his  eountenance  ehine  npon  tbec^ 

And  be  (fmcions  nnto  thes; 
Jehovah  lift  np  bis  countenance  npon  thee, 
And  give  thee  peace." 

Such,  too,  are  the  chants  which  were  tbe  sigrud  (or  the 
ai^  to  move  when  the  people  Jonmeyed,  and  for  it  to 
rest  when  they  were  about  to  awampi 

"AriaetO  Jehovah!  let  tUna  enemies  be  pcattarad: 
Let  them  alao  that  hate  thee  flee  before  theeL" 

And, 

**  Retam,  O  Jehovah, 
To  the  t«i  tbep^^4l9Q9^^lqtlarMl!" 
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Id  dL  we  have  a  passage  cited  fn>m  a  book  called 
"  Tbe  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah."  This  wu  prob- 
■bly  a  coUtcooo  of  ballads  and  songs  oomposed  on  dif- 
iscBtocciniKW  by  tht  watch-Una  of  the  camp,  and  (at 
tk  nmt  put,  though  not  periiaps  exchmvdy,  in  oom- 
Btmoiatioa  <rf'  the  victories  of  the  Israelites  over  their 
tomia.  The  title  shows  us  that  these  were  written 
mca  imboed  with  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  and  who 
were  UwiefMe  foremoet  to  acknowledge  Utat  not  their 
on  pmwta^  but  Jehovah's  right  hand,  had  given  them 
Ikerirtorv  when  tittj  went  forth  to  battle.  H«ice  it 
m  cs&cd,  act  "The  Book  of  the  Wan  ot  Inael,"  but 
"Tbe  Book  (rf  tbe  Wars  of  Jehovah."  Posubly  this  is 
tbe  book  referred  to  in  Exod.  xvii,  14,  especially  as  we 
rtsd  (ver.  16)  that  when  Moses  tniilt  the  altar  which 
be  dJIed  Jebovah-Niasi  (Jehovah  is  my  banner),  he 
eidUBied,  "Jehovah  will  have  war  with  Amalek  from 
gamtiM  to  generation."  This  expressiun  may  have 
pvea  the  name  to  tbe  book.  Tbe  ftagment  quoted 
Jmn  thii  collection  is  difficult,  because  the  alltuions  in 
it  ire  obscure.  The  Isradites  had  reached  the  Amon, 
''vhidi,''Biy8  the  historian, "  forms  the  border  of  Moab, 
lod  separates  between  the  Hoabites  and  Amoritee." 
"WheiefiNe  it  is  said,"  he  continues,  "in  the  Book  of 
tbeWanofJdwTah: 

*  Taheb  in  Suphab  and  tbe  torrent-beds ; 
Amon  and  the  elope  of  tbe  torrent-beds 
Which  Uinieita  to  where  Ar  Ifeth, 
.  And  wbkb  teaueth  npon  tbe  border  of  Xoab.' " 

The  next  is  a  song  which  was  song  on  tbe  di^ng  of 
1  well  tt  a  spot  where  they  encamped,  and  whieb  from 
thb  dnnmstance  was  etSM  Betr,  at  "Hie  WdL"  It 

tDHMlUk>W8: 

"Spriiq;  up,  O  well !  sing  ve  to  tt: 
well,  wbfch  the  prinoee  Aug, 
Which  iba  nobln  of  tbe  people  bored 
With  [be  Keptre-of-offlce.  with  tbefr  staves." 

Tfaii  nt^,  first  sung  at  tbe  digging  of  the  well,  was 
itowaid*  no  donbc  commonly  used  by  those  who 
fame  to  draw  water.  The  maidms  of  Israel  chanted 
it  one  to  another,  verse  by  verse,  as  they  toiled  at  the 
bKket,  and  thus  beguiled  their  labor.  "  Spring  up,  O 
vdf  was  the  bniden  or  refrain  of  tbe  aoag,  which 
"oold  pan  from  one  mouth  to  another  at  each  freeh 
eai]  of  tbe  rope,  tiU  the  fall  bucket  reached  tbe  welFs 
mcetb.  But  tbe  peculiar  charm  of  the  song  lies  not 
Miy  in  ils  antiquity,  hut  in  tbe  characteristic  touch 
vbich  so  manifestly  connects  it  with  the  life  of  the 
tiow  to  which  tbe  narrative  asngns  iu  The  one  point 
*Ud  is  dwelt  npon  la  that  the  leaden  of  tbe  people 
look  their  part  in  the  work,  that  tbey  themselves 
helped  to  dig  the  welL  In  the  new  generatioD,  who 
«(R  ibont  to  enter  the  I^nd  of  Promise,  a  strong  feel- 
iBg  rf  aympathy  between  the  people  and  their  mlers 
bad  qmuig  up,  which  augured  weU  for  the  future,  and 
«bich  left  ite  stamp  even  on  tbe  ballads  and  songs  of 
tbe  (iae.  lids  Httlewarol  is  ftesh  and  lusty  with 
rwglife;  it  qiariclea  Uke  tbe  water  <tf  the  well  whose 
■prispng  op  fine  oecaaioRed  li;  it  is  the  expression,  on 
tbe  part  of  tboae  who  sung  it,  of  lively  oonfidence  in 
<be  (^pathy  and  co-operation  of  their  leaders,  which, 
■BtDiTcaud  in  this  one  instance,  might  be  relied  upon 
in  aD  emergencies  (Ewald,  Gesck,  ii,  264  sq.),  Im- 
iMdiately  following  this  "Song  of  tbe  Well"  comes  a 
Kvg  of  victory,  composed  after  a  defeat  of  tbe  Moab- 
tiei  ad  the  occupation  of  thdr  territory.  It  is  in  a 
t*n^,  mocking  atrain,  and  if  ooamionly  conridered 
^  bave  been  written  by  some  Jtradiluh  bard  on  the 
"■^cnpation  of  the  Amoritish  territoiy.  Yet  the  manner 
ill  vhieb  it  is  inirodticed  would  rather  lead  to  the  belief 

ve  bave  here  tbe  tntoslaUon  of  an  old  Amoritieh 
^•■hd.  TbehistMy  tells  us  that  when  Israel  approacb- 
M  ibe  eoantiy  of  ^hon  they  sent  messengers  to  him, 
^wmfingpermianontopaeethnugbhisterritoiy.  The 
K[aeK  was  refused.   Sihon  came  out  against  them,  but 

dtfesied  in  battle.  "  Israel,"  it  is  aaid,  "  smote  him 
■ib  tbe  tdge  of  tbe  sword,  and  look  hia  Uud  in  posses- 


sion, from  tbe  Amon  to  the  JiUibok  and  as  far  as  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon,  for  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
was  secure  (i.  e.  tbey  made  no  encroachments  upon  Am- 
monitisb  territory).  Israel  also  took  all  theae  cities,  and 
dwelt  in  all  tbe  dtiea  of  the  Amorites  in  Heshbcn,  and 
all  her  danghten"(i.e.  lesser  towns  and  villages).  Then 
followsalittle  scrap  of  Amoritish  bistoiy:  "ForHeshbon 
is  the  city  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  he  had 
waged  war  with  the  funner  king  of  Moab,  and  had  taken 
from  him  all  his  land  as  far  as  the  Amon.  Wker^on 
tbe  ballad-ebgeiB  (D'<^tS13n)  a«y: 

*  Come  ye  to  Hevbbon, 
Let  the  city  of  Hhon  be  bnllt  and  established  1 
Pur  Ore  went  fbrth  from  Heehbtm, 

A  flame  ont  ofthe  atroncbold  (H'^lp)  of  Sihon. 
Which  devonrodAr  of  Moab! 
The  lords  of  ihe  high  pbces  of  Amon. 
Woe  to  thee,  Moab  I 
Thon  art  nodoiie,  O  people  of  Chemosh ! 
He  (I.  e.  Cberaoeh  thy  god)  hath  glveu  up  bis  eons  as 
Itigltives, 
And  dIs  dnagbters  Into  capttvi^. 
To  Sihon  king  of  the  Amoriten. 
Then  we  cdfI  them  down ;  Beabbon  perithed  even 
nuto  Dfbon, 

And  we  laid  <tt)wnBtenntoIIophah,  which  (reacheth) 
nntobledebiib.'" 

If  the  song  is  trf'  Hebrew  origin,  then  the  former  part  of 
it  is  a  bidng  tannt.  "Cone,  ye  Amorites,  into  your 
dty  of  Heshbon,  and  bnild  it  np  again.  Te  boasted 
tbat  ye  bad  burned  it  with  fire  and  driven  out  its  Moal>- 
ilirii  inhkbtunta ;  but  now  w  have  come  in  our  turn 
and  have  burned  Hcsbbmi,  and  have  driven  you  ont  as 
ye  once  burned  it  and  drove  out  its  Uoalntisb  poeecn 
ors." — Smith. 

in.  CredSfSHs^Thm  bave  fVeqnently  been  raised 
strong  doubts  against  the  historical  veradty  of  tbe  book 
of  Niunbers,  although  it  ia  impressed  with  indubitable 
marks  of  the  age  to  which  it  refers,  and  is  of  perfect  ai^ 
tbenticity.  The  numerical  statements  in  eta.  i-ir  are 
such  that  they  repel  every  suopicion  of  forger\*.  There 
could  be  no  moUre  for  any  fabrication  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  numbering  of  the  people  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  Exod.  xxxviii,  26.  The  amoont  ia  here 
stated  in  round  numbers,  becanse  a  general  surrey  only 
wasrpquired.  When  requisite,  the  BMm  exact  numben 
are  also  added  (iii,  89,  M).  A  later  foi^r  would  cer- 
tainly have  affected  to  pueaess  the  most  exact  knowledge 
of  Ihoee  circumalances,  and  consequently  would  have 
given,  not  round,  but  particularly  dednite  nninbers. 

The  account  of  tbe  setting  apart  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
has  been  especially  urged  as  bearing  tbe  nunks  of  fiction ; 
but  this  aeoonnt  is  strongly  corfimjed  by  tbe  distribution 
ofthe  dtiea  ofthe  Levitea  (Numb,  xxxv;  Joeh.  xxi). 
This  distribution  is  an  undeniable  fiict,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  these  Levitical  towns  may  be  appealed  to  as  a 
document  proving  that  the  Levites  were  really  set 
apart  Our  opponents  bave  vainly  endeavored  to  And 
cOTitndictioos ;  for  instance,  in  the  system  of  tithing 
(ch.  xriu),  which,  tbey  say,  is  not  mentioned  in  Deu- 
teronomy, where  the  tithes  are  applied  to  different  pup- 
poses  (Dent  xit,  6, 7, 17-19;  xtv,  23  sq.;  xxvi,  11^16). 
But  there  were  two  sorts  of  tithes :  one  appointed  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Levitea,  and  the  other  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  public  banquets,  of  which  the  Levites  also 
partook  on  account  of  their  poaitioD  in  society  (eomp. 
Neh.'xiii,  10;  Tobit  i,  7). 

It  baa  also  been  asserted  tbat  the  book  of  Nnmben 
contradicts  itself  in  cb.  iv,  2, 8,  and  vili,  S4,  with  respect 
to  the  proper  age  of  Levitea  for  doing  duty.  But  the 
first  of  these  pasaagea  speaks  about  carrying  the  taber- 
nacle, and  the  second  about  performing  sacred  functions 
in  the  tabemade.  To  cany  the  tabemade  was  heavier 
work,  and  required  an  age  of  thirty  years.  The  functions 
within  tbe  tabemade  were  comparatively  asyt  for 
which  an  age  of  twenty-five  years  was  deemed  sufHdenb 

The  opinions  of  those  writers  who  deem  that  the  book 
of  Numbers  had  a  mythical  character  are  in  contradic- 
tion with  passages  like  Jt,J^;M*BW®<9glCnH 
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qnested  1^  Hoses  to  aid  th«  march  througb  th«  wilder- 
ness. Such'paati^ces  w«ra  wriuen  by  a  coDBiMnliouB 
r^KHter,  whose  object  was  to  state  facts,  wbo  did  not 
confine  himself  merely  to  the  relation  of  mindea,  and 
wbo  dues  not  conceal  the  natural  occurreuces  which 
preceded  the  marvellous  erenta  in  ch.  xi  sq.  How  are 
uur  opponents  able  to  reconcile  these  facte  ?  Here  again 
they  require  the  aid  of  a  new  bypotbesu^  and  q>eak  of 
fragments  loosely  connected. 

The  anthor  of  the  book  of  Nambera  proves  himself 
to  be  inUmately  acquainted  witb  Egypt.  The  produc- 
titms  mentiuoed  in  cb.  xi,  5  are,  according  to  the  most 
accurate  investigations,  really  those  which  in  that  coun- 
try chiefly  served  for  food.  In  ch.  xiii  and  xxii  we  find  a 
notice  conceming  Zoau  (Taais),  wbicb  indicates  an  ex- 
act knowledge  of  Egyptian  hiabMy,  as  well  in  the  author 
as  in  his  readers.  In  ch.  xvii,  2,  where  the  writing  of 
a  name  on  a  stick  is  mentioned,  we  find  an  allusion 
char^teristic  of  Egyptian  customs  (comp.  Wilkinson, 
3f(umert  and  Catontt  of  the  A  ncietU  Egyptiant,  i,  888), 

The  history  of  the  rebellion  of  the  sons  of  Korah  (xvi, 
17}  has  certunly  some  coloring  of  the  marvellous,  but 
it  nevertheless  beam  the  stamp  of  truth.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  poet  who  wrote  cb.  xvii,  6  sq.,  in  order  In 
magnify  the  priestly  dignity,  should  haTe  npresented 
the  Levitea  Uieauelvea  as  die  chief  tntbors  of  these 
criminal  prooeedingi.  This  circumstance  is  the  more 
important  because  the  descendants  of  Korah  (xxvi,  11) 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Le- 
vitical  families.  In  this  position  we  find  them  as  early 
as  the  dmes  of  David ;  so  that  it  is  inotmceivaUe  how 
anybody  abould  have  entertained  the  idea  of  iuTenting 
crime  to  be  charged  upon  one  of  the  ancestors  of  this 
illustriuua  family. 

Many  vestigea  of  antiquity  are  (bund  in  ch.  xxt  The 
whole  chapter,  indeed,  bears  a  characteriHtically  antique 
impress,  which  manifests  itself  in  all  those  ancient  po- 
ems that  are  here  communicated  mily  in  fragments,  as 
required  for  the  illustratkm  of  the  narrative.  Even 
such  critical  sceptics  as  De  Wette  consider  these  poems 
to  be  relics  of  the  Mosaic  period.  But  tlifly  are  so 
doaely  connected  with  htstoty  aa  to  be  nnintelligiUe 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which  they  refer. 
Narratives  like  the  history  of  Balaam  (ch.  xxii-xxiv) 
furnish  also  numerous  proofs  of  their  high  antiquity. 
These  confirmations  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  on 
account  of  the  many  marvellous  and  enigmatical  points 
of  the  narrative.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  geograph- 
ical atatementa,  which  are  uncommoidy  accurate,  in  ch. 
xxii,  1, 86,  89;  xxiii,  14, 16,  27,  28;  see  Heogstenberg's 
GescA.  Bikim!*  (Berlin,  1842),  p.  221  sq.  (See  above.) 

The  nations  particularly  mentioned  in  Balaam's 
prophecy  — the  Amalekitee,  Edomites,  Uoabiies,  and 
Kenites — belong  to  the  Hoeaic  period.  In  ch.  xxiv, 
7,  it  is  stated  that  the  king  of  Israel  would  be  greater 
than  Agag:  and  it  can  be  proved  that  Agag  was  a 
standing  title  of  the  Amalekitish  princes,  and  that  conse- 
quently there  is  no  necessity  to  i«fer  this  declaration  to 
that  king  Agag  whom  Saul  vanquished.  The  Kenites, 
at  a  later  period,  disappeared  entirely  from  history.  A 
prophet  from  Mesopotamia  was  likely  to  make  particu- 
lar mention  of  Assbur  (xxir,  23).  There  is  also  a  re- 
mark^le  prediction  that  persons  sailing  from  the  coast 
of  Chittim  should  subdue  Asshur  and  Eber  (xxiv,  24). 
The  inhabitants  of  the  West  should  vanquish  the 
dwellers  in  the  East.  The  writers  who  consider  the 
predictions  of  Balaam  to  have  been  written  after  the 
events  to  which  they  refer  bring  us  down  to  so  lat«  a 
period  as  the  Grecian  age,  in  which  the  whole  paassf^ 
could  have  been  inserted  only  under  the  supposition  of 
most  arlHtiary  dealings  with  history.  The  truth  of  the 
Biblical  narrative  here  asserts  its  power.  There  occur 
Nmilar  accounts,  in  which  it  is  strikingly  evident  that 
they  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  an  author  contempo- 
rary with  the  events :  for  instance,  ch.  xxxii,  in  which 
the  distribution  of  the  tronsjordanic  territory-  is  re- 

^cd;  and  even  the  account,  which  has  so  frequently 


been  attacked,  concerning  the  Havotb-j«r,  the  andl 
towns,  or  rather  tent-villages  Jfur  (xxuL  41, 4S; 
camp.  Judg.  x,  4 ;  Deab  iii,  14),  ia  fiiUy  justified  oo  a 
closer  examination. 

The  list  of  stations  in  cb.  xxxiii  is  an  important 
document,  which  could  not  have  originated  in  a  poeti- 
cal imagination.  This  list  contains  a  Bur\-ey  of  the 
whole  route  the  lanelites,  and  mentiuna  individual 
places  only  in  case  the  Jmelitea  abode  there  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  It  is  not  the  pmdnetkm  of  a  diligrat 
compiler,  but  rather  the  original  work  of  an  author  well 
versed  in  the  circumBtances  of  that  period.  A  laUr  an- 
thor would  certainly  have  avoided  the  appearance  of 
some  contradictions,  such  as  that  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  30, 
31,comp.with  Deut.x,6.  This  contradiction  may  best 
be  removed  by  observing  that  the  book  rf  Mumbm 
speaks  of  the  expeditimi  of  the  Israelites  in  the  second 
year  of  their  wanderings,  and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
of  their  expedirion  in  the  fortieth  year.  Tbe  list  ^ 
stations  contains  also  important  historical  notices;  those, 
fur  instance,  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  4, 9,  14, 38.  These  no- 
tices demonstrate  the  accurate  historical  informatioa  <tf 
the  author. 

The  great  fact,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  narrative  of 
this  whole  book,  namdy,  the  ae^tmni  of  the  laneUtes 
during  forty  years  in  the  wildemese^  is  not  open  to  any 
jtist  objecrion.  The  manner  in  which  the  narrator  states 
rhis  fact  we  have  mentioned  ^xive,  A  view  so  strictly 
theocratical,  and  a  description  so  purely  objective,  ore 
most  befitting  the  law-giver  himself.  Modem  criticim 
has  chiefly  taken  ofl«nce  at  the  statement  that  Jehovah 
had  announced  all  this  as  a  panishment  to  be  inlHctert 
upon  the  people.  This,  they  say,  is  incomprebenrible. 
However,  the  fact  stands  firm  that  the  Israelites  really 
abode  forty  yean  in  tbe  wilderness.  This  fact  is  proved 
in  the  Scriptures  by  many  other  tesrimoflies.  Hence 
arises  the  question  how  this  protracted  abode  was  occa- 
sioned, and  what  induced  Moaes  to  postpone  or  give  op 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  De  Wette  Ba>-s  that  such  res- 
ignation, in  giving  up  a  plan  to  which  one  baa  devoted 
the  full  half  of  a  lifo,  is  not  human.  Goethe  aaeeftcd 
that  by  such  a  representation  tbe  picture  uf  Moaes  ia  en- 
tirely disfigured.  All  this  renders  the  problem  of  our 
opponents  the  more  difScult.  De  Wette  says,  "  Who 
knows  what  happened  in  that  long  period?"  This  ques- 
tion would  amount  to  a  confesuon  of  our  entire  igno- 
rance concerning  the  real  turning-point  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  and  would  moke  an  enormous  and  most  striking 
gap  in  universal  history.  It  is  Incredible  that  no  tra- 
dition should  have  been  preserved  in  which  was  told 
to  posterity  what  was  here  most  important,  even  if  it 
shcmld  have  been  much  disfigured.  It  is  incredible  that 
there  should  have  been  communicated  only  what  was 
comparatively  uisignificanL  If  that  were  tbe  case,  the 
traditions  vS  Israel  would  form  a  perfectly  iaidatcd  phe* 
nomenon.  Thus  the  history  of  Israel  itself  wooM  be 
something  incomprehensible.  <£ither  the  history  is  in- 
conceivable, or  the  astounding  fact  is^  indeed,  a  truth. 
The  reMgnation  of  Hose^  and  the  sojourn  of  the  people 
in  the  wilderness,  can  be  explained  only  by  assuming  an 
extraordinarj'  divine  intervention.  A  merely  natural 
interpretation  is  here  completely  futile.  The  problem 
can  only  be  solved  by  assuming  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeded from  the  command  of  God,  wbicb  ia  nnooo- 
diiionally  obeyed  by  hia  servant,  and  to  which  even  the 
rebellious  people  must  bow,  beouise  tlwy  have  amply 
experienced  that  withoat  God  ittVf  can  do  nothing — 
Kitto. 

IV.  Commmtaria, — The  exegetical  helps  on  the  en- 
tire book  of  Numbers  alone  are  not  numerous.  Besides 
those  of  the  Church  fathers,  contained  in  their  works,  we 
specify  the  followinj^:  Ghytneus,  EnarraHowt  (Vitemh. 
1572,  1680,  8vii);  Attersoll,  Cimmmtaric  (Load.  lelS, 
fol.);  also  in  Dutch  (Amst  1667,  fuL);  Lorinae,  Com- 
mmtaj-ii  (Lugd.  1622,  foL) ;  Patrick,  Conmmtary  (Lond. 
1699,  4to);  Jarwlav,  n^it^^^^^^ba's  PenU- 
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lnA,BeiLf788,6n>,aiid  oAanriBce);  Bonlej^,  JVofe* 
(n  BA.  Critiea,  voL  i) ;  Cunwiiv*  ReaUHgt  (Load. 
1856,  8to).   8m  PiorrATKOOH. 

NUMBERS,  Sacbkd.  In  a  mytdcA  mue,  one  U 
Vm^i  two,  icpnaeata  Uni^  npeued;  thm,  the  Cre- 
■M^ Trinity;  fimrf  the  mild,  and  the  Seoond  Adam, 
pKidte;  On,  the  ajnagogiw;  abc,  perftetKn  and  er^ 
•tko,  the  boar  when  JfMH  was  crucifled;  aereo,  rat, 
■  in  tbs  Sabbath,  love,  grace,  pardon,  com  posed  of 
tluM  aad  four;  eight,  beadtode  and  neumction  (ngbt 
peiMB)  were  Mved  at  the  deluge) ;  nine,  angels;  tea, 
the  law  of  fcar  or  salvatioo,  in  alliMion  to  tfae  denarioa 
l^vmtatheUbannintbeTio^rard;  twelve,  apoedes; 
fwitcn,  pofeedon;  tbtM  hondred,  redemption;  fifty, 
bedkade;  ooe  hoodicd,  Tiigioa;  dzty,  widows;  and 
ihinf,wiTe%aoo«dii^r  to  St.  JaniM  od  Matt,  xiii,  6; 
9BS,  JisooB  the  Saviour.  The  oneveo  nmnber  of  the 
colkda  in  Uaaa,  three,  five,  or  wven,  was  aynbolioal  of 
the  Cbrndt,  dedie  of  nnity.   See  Waloott,  Sacred  A  r- 

Rmnd'ililia  (Nov^t^viof),  son  of  Antiochna,  was 
lent  by  Jtnuthan  on  as  emba^  to  Rome  (1  Haoc.  xii, 
16)  uul  Sparta  (xii,  17)  to  tenew  the  frieodly  eonnec- 
tion  between  Ihae  natiou  and  the  Jew^  B.C.  dr.  144. 
It  appeals  that  he  had  not  letamed  from  his  niarion  at 
eta  death  of  Jonathan  (xiv,  22, 23),  He  waa  again  de- 
ipatdud  to  Borne  bj-  Simon,  B.C.  at.  141  (xiv,  24), 
vbtn  be  was  well  received,  and  obtained  letters  in  fa- 
ror  of  big  oountrvmen,  addressed  to  the  varioos  Eastern 
powen  dependent  on  the  republic,  KC 189  (xv,  16  sq.). 
-Smith.  See  Locics. 

Hmnenliui  (Sw/t^vtoe)  or  ApamEa,  u  Sjrria,  a 
&tek  philosopher  who  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  2d 
ceotoy  A.D.,  was  one  (rf  the  first  philosophers  who  at- 
ttwpted  to  reooodle  the  Greek  schools  with  the  Oriental 
hitmt^  »  wwriliatM  ptatriritMily  wmtortafcan  hy  Philn, 

«d  bHr  bj  FlotiinHi  The  penonal  history  of  Nune* 
DOi  a  Dnknown,  bnt  it  appears  that  be  acquired  a  great 
RpMation,  and  we  often  find  him  quoted  with  CrmiinB 
bv  cbe  Net^datooic  pUkiaopfacn  as  one  of  the  chieft  ot 
tin  sew  school  Nothing  predse  is  known  as  to  the  opn- 
■ons  of  Omuns ;  those  of  Nnmenios  aie  better  known. 
DneroBs  firagoMnts  of  his  works,  quoted  by  Orig«n, 
11nsdmt,and  EBfldwus^  ahasr  tha  — ilial  featares  of 
U*  pUIoBophj.  He  pipfewcd  mwA  respect  for  the 
Oricttal  idi^oiiB  and  doctrinaa,  iiidudtng  jirfajsm  and 
Cbrifliaai^.  **I  fcnaow,"  says  Origen,  "that  the  Py- 
thipman  Nnmenina,  who  has  explained  Plato,  and 
w1k>  was  so  well  vessed  in  the  pbik«q>hy  at  I^thago- 
W)  qBotia  in  many  plaon  of  fais  worita  passages  from 
XoMswd  the  prophiBta,  aad  be  skiUUlly  disoovera  the 
UUn  MMdng;  He  haa  done  thia  in  hia  worit  end- 
tkd  fyopt,  in  his  bocAc  opoo  ^im&eri,  and  in  his  trea- 
ihe  upon  apaee.  Much  more,  in  bis  third  book  'Of 
the  Supreme  Good*  be  qnotes  a  fragment  from  tbe  hia- 
tfj  (rf  Jesoa  Christ,  of  which  be  seeks  the  hidden  in- 
UriMation.'*  In  hia  edeclidsm,  more  fervent  than 
•■ligfataMd,  Nnmeaiua  endeavomi  to  bring  back  Plato, 
lAam  he  caUa  an  Attie  Hoses,  to  Fytbagnns,  and  Py- 
rtHwii  himaelf  to  the  wise  men  of  tbe  East,  so  that 
tte  nttsoie^-Fythagorein  phikeophy,  the  tme  Gieek 
l>UiisDphy,  restored  to  iti  original  purity,  and  freed 
^  tbe  interpolatkma  of  AriMotle  and  the  Stmcs,  u 
»kMiial  with  tbe  dogmas  and  nysteiiea  of  the  Brab- 
■■><  the  Jews,  Magi,  and  Egyptians.  He  mstained 
^  pepaeition  in  a  treatise  mtitled  Ilcpi  riiv  TlXd- 
iMvc  iM«fi^^ttt»,  and  in  Il^ii  roc  riv  'AKaSmuiuB&v 
^  Wuhwim  itaardnmc.  Many  ftagmenta  remain 
''^tRatiae^whidt  gireapoorideaof  it.  An  em- 
AiM  withoid  eritieian  ia  foond  in  it,  nai^  stories,  and 
»•  iBsrwtfuua  at  all  traly  phikiaophio.  His  treatise 
rirfoBov  ia  better.  He  cndearored  to  demon* 
iBii  it,  in  oppoaitien  lo  the  Stoics,  that  life  can 
Milktttaiie  from  the  elenNnta,  which  are  in  a  perpetoal 
KMt  cf  chaoga  and  transition,  oor  from  matter,  wbiofa  is 
iaMiiMtn.  »mH  -^''"^  "  ntt  ia  I'Inlf  an  irBjiTit 


of  intelligence;  on  the  contrary,  Hfe,  in  order  to  be  e^u^ 
ble  of  resisting  the  principle  of  death  which  te  in  matto} 
must  be  inoorpoteal  and  immutable,  eternally  present,  in> 
dependent  of  time,  rimple,  and  nnaUe  to  experience  mod- 
ifieatimu,  eidier  1^  iu  own  will  or  by  the  wiU  of  other 
b^igs.  life  la,  then,  a  actual  pitit>dple(MiSc)  Iden- 
tfeal  with  tbe  frst  God,  who  exists  In  himself  and 
throogh  himaelf,  and  who  is  the  sovcieign  good  (ri 
AyaiAf).  Bnt  as  this  sbeolnte  and  immataUe  prind^ 
plie  cannot  be  active  and  creative,  it  Is  necessary  to  ad- 
mit a  second  God  (A  Stvrtpof  Stot,  o  jq/uovpyixoc  ^t^) 
proceeding  from  tbe  first,  who,  as  bond  and  author  of 
matter,  oommwikatCB  bis  energy  to  tbe  intellectual  es- 
sencea,  and  intaaa  bb  spirit  thnx^h  all  creatnrea. 
This  second  God  contempUtes  the  first  (jurowna  rov 
a^Mtfrov),  and  it  ia  opm  the  fdeas  that  he  aeea  in  tbe 
sovereign  good  that  he  arranges  the  world.  The  first 
God  oommnnicates  his  ideas  to  the  second,  without  de- 
priving himself  of  them,  the  same  as  we  communicate 
our  knowledge  (Jwtorn/ar)  to  another  withoot  loring 
anything.  We  see  that  Nnmenios  attribntca  to  his  see- 
ond  God  a  donUa  dnQr:  first,  to  oontemidate  the  ideal; 
secondly,  to  anange  tfae  worid  upon  this  ideaL  This 
duality  of  fhnctiona  led  tbe  phikaopher  to  donUe  his 
second  Ood,  and  he  thus  obtained  a  Trirdty.  The  con- 
nections  between  these  two  Gods,  which  are  at  the  same 
rime  two  and  one,  are  not  deariy  estaUished  in  the  frag- 
meota  which  remain  to  ns  of  Nomeniua.  As  for  his 
theories  upon  the  soul,  they  are  still  more  tmoeitaln; 
but  the  ltttl0  that  we  know  <it  them  dwwa  that  in  bis 
psychology,  as  hi  his  metaphysics,  Nnmeoius  confound- 
ed the  theories  of  Plato  with  the  Oriental  theories,  ac- 
corded very  little  place  to  setenliSe  investigation,  and 
delivered  himself  too  mnch  to  his  own  imagination. 
See  Suidas,  a,  v,  'Qptyi'vifc,  Nov/iqvtoc ;  Porphvry, 
VUa  Plotimt  Eusebias, /Vteparotio  evai^ftica;  Origen, 
Adv.  CeUum,'  Utter,  GocA.  der  o&ea  PkOo*.  iv,  427, 
et&t  Kingd7,/Wfo8:(/i4fanimMit,pbMsq.;  Simon, 
Uitt.  de  eieote  tFA  ItxandHt  r  Taeherat,  Bin.  de  rteole 
SA  Uxaitdne ;  DieHomaire  de$  8eie»et$  jmtoaopkiqiw$i 
Uebeiw^,  BiM.  PkUot.  i,  284,  287  sq. ;  So^th,  DkL  »/ 
CUut.  Biog.  B.  V.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Nnmer&ld,  tbe  same  book  as  the  Compotat,  at 
Calendab  (q.v.).  See  Wakott,  Saertd  Arikaolom/,' 
p.  408. 

Numldiciu  OF  Cabthaob,  a  Christian  martyr  of 
the  early  Church,  fioorished  at  the  African  dty  after 
which  he  ia  sumamed  near  tbe  middle  of  tbe  Sd  century. 
For  his  exemplary  conduct  in  the  peneeutten  bishop 
Cjrprian  made  him  a  presbyter.  It  b  relatod  of  Numid- 
icns  that,  after  having  inspdred  many  with  courage  to 
suffer  martyrdom,  and  seen  his  own  wife  perish  at  tbe 
stake,  he  had  himself,  when  half  burned  and  covered 
under  a  heap  of  stones,  been  left  tar  dead.  His  daugh- 
ter went  to  search  under  tha  atones  for  the  body  of  her 
father,  in  order  to  bury  iL  Great  waa  her  joy  at  finding 
him  still  giving  signs  of  life,  and  her  filial  asndoitiea. 
finally  succeeded  in  ocNiqdelely  restoring  lum.  We 
know  little  else  tit  tbe  personal  histoiy  of  Nnmidieas, 
He  died  near  the  dsae  of  the  oentmy.  See  Neanda^ 
Ck.aUt.i,tBt. 

IVuxnlamatioa  (Lat  mnmmu  and  mmima,  mon- 
ey), tbe  edence  which  treats  of  coina  and  medals.  A 
c^  is  a  piece  trf  metal  of  a  fixed  weight  stamped  by 
aothorily  of  govemnmit,  and  employed  as  a  droidaring 
medintn.  A  medal  is  a  piece  struck  to  oomnemorate 
anevenb  The  study  of  nnaiisiiMtics  baa  an  important 
bearing  on  history.  Coins  have  been  tbe  means  of  a»> 
certatning  the  nunea  of  foi^;otten  countries  and  dries, 
their  podtion,  thdr  chronology,  the  succession  of  their 
kings,  their  usages,  civil,  miHtary,  and  religious,  and  the 
style  of  their  art.  On  their  respective  odna  we  can  look 
on  undoubtedly  acoarate  repteaentationa  of  Uithridatea, 
Julius  Onsar,  Angostni^  Here,  f^™^Uf,  and  read  their 

Tbe  mattis  iMbave 
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■ge  an  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  In  each  clan  is  com- 
prised the  alloy  oecawoiuJIy  subrtituled  fot  it,  as  elec- 
tnira  (an  alloy  of  gold  and  tilTer)  for  gold,  billoa  for 
Mirer,  bronae  for  copper,  and  potin  (an  ^oy  softer  than 
lullon)  for  nlra  and  copper.  I^e  aide  of  a  coiu  which 
bears  the  most  itoportant  device  or  iiucriptiMi  is  called 
the  obverse,  the  o^er  aide  the  rsrerss.  The  words  or 
letters  on  a  coin  are  called  its  inscription ;  an  inscription 
surrounding  the  border  is  called  the  kgmd.  When  the 
lower  part  of  the  reverse  u  distinctly  separated  from 
(he  mun  device  it  li  called  the  exergut  (Or.  fpyo»t 
without  the  woA),  and  often  bears  a  secondary  luaciip- 
tion,  with  the  date  or  place  of  mintagflb  The  field  is 
the  apace  on  the  surface  of  the  ooin  nnoaoapiwi  by  the 
loindpal  device  or  inscription. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  cmmder  only  the  types 
of  ccon  prevailing  in  ancient  timee. 

L  BetUhm  CMit.— 1.  The  I^ydiana  are  aapposed  to 
have  been  the  first  people  who  used  onned  money, 
about  700  or  800  years  before  the  Christian  nra ;  and 
their  example  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  diflbrent 
states  of  Greece,  the  eariiest  Greek  coins  be- 
ing those  of  ^gina.  In  its  early  stages  the 
process  of  coining  ocnsisted  in  placiag  a  lump 
of  metal  of  a  fixed  weight,  and  approaching 
to  a  lobular  form,  over  a  die,  on  which  wm 
engraved  the  rdi^ons  or  national  symbol  to 
be  impressed.  A  wedge  or  punch  [daoed  at 
the  back  of  the  metal  was  held  steadily  with 
one  band,  and  struck  by  a  hammer  with  the 
other,  till  the  metal  was  sufficiently  fixed  in 
the  (tie  to  receive  a  good  impression.  The 
impression  was  a  guarantee  of  the  weight 
of  the  piece.  From  the  nature  of  the  prop- 
esi^  the  eariieat  cmna  had  a  lum[Hsh  appear- 
anee,  and  on  their  reverse  was  a  rough,  ir- 
regular, hollow  square,  corresponding  to  a  rimilar 
square  on  the  punch,  devised  for  the  purpoee  of  keep- 
ing the  coin  steady  when  struck  by  ^e  coining  ham- 
mer. The  original  coins  of  Asia  Minor  were  of  gold, 
those  of  Greece  of  rilver.  The  earliest  coins  bear  em- 
blems of  I  sacred  character,  often  embodying  some  legend 
regarding  the  foundation  of  the  state,  as  the  phoca  or  seal 
on  the  coins  of  the  Pbocians,  which  alludes  to  the  shoal 
of  seals  said  to  have  followed  the  fleet  during  the  emi- 
gration of  the  people.   Fig.  1  represents  «  very  early 


markalde  aeries  of  so-called  "encased"  otnns  strw^  in 
Magna  Gnacia,  of  wiiieh  the  reverse  IB  an  exact  i^eti- 
titm  in  ooDcava  of  the  rdtcf  of  the  obverse.  These  «obs 
are  thin,  flat,  aharp  in  relief  and  beautifully  exeenlad. 

2.  The  inscriptions  on  the  eariieat  Greek  coins  coDsut 
of  a  single  letter,  the  initial  of  the  city  where  they  were 
struck.  The  remaining  letters,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
were  afterwards  added^  dte  name,  whm  in  full,  being 
in  the  genitive  ewe.  Hooognuns  sonMiBes  oecor  in 
ad^tion  to  the  name,  or  pert  name,  of  the  place.  The 
first  ooin  bearing  the  name  of  a  king  h  the  tetndmdiBi 
(or  piece  offiwr  dnchnus)  of  Akxuider  Lt/Masedon, 

Among  the  early  coins  of  Asia,  one  of  the  most  cde- 
brated  is  the  stater  Daricus  or  Dane,  named  from  Da- 
rius Hystasftts.  It  had  for  ^mbol  an  archer  kneeling 
on  one  knee,  and  seems  to  have  been  coined  for  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Asia  by  thor  Persian  oonqnerois.  In 
the  reign  of  Plul^»  of  Macedon,  the  coinage  of  Gieeee 
had  attained  ita  full  devdopment,  having  a  poftet  re- 
verse. One  of  the  euUest  specim«is  <rf  the  oompkte 
coin  is  a  beauUful  medal  strudE  at  Symcuse  (fig.  8^ 


Fig.  1. 

double  stater  of  Miletos,  in  Ionia,  of  which  the  type  is 
the  lion's  head,  derived  fVom  Persia  and  Assyria,  and  as- 
sociated with  Uie  worship  of  Cybele,  a  symbol  which  is 
continued  in  the  later  coinage  of  Hiletus.  Types  of  this 
kind  were  succeeded  by  portraits  of  protecting  deities. 
The  earliest  coins  of  Athens  have  the  owl,  as  type  of 
the  goddess  Athene ;  at  a  Uter  period  the  head  of  the 
goddess  herself  takes  its  place,  the  owl  afterwards  re- 
appearing on  the  reverse.  The  punch-mark,  at  first  a 
rudely  roughed  square,  soon  assumed  the  more  sightly 
form  of  deep,  wedge-like  indents,  which  in  later  aped- 
meue  become  more  regular,  till  they  fbnn  themselves 
into  «  tolmbly  symmetrical 
square.  In  the  next  stage  the 
indents  became  shallower,  and 
consist  of  four  squares  forming 
one  large  one.  The  surround- 
ing of  the  punch-mark  with  a 
band  bearing  a  name,  and  the 
intPDduotion  irf  a  heiid  in  its 
centre,  as  in  the  annexed  fig- 
ure (fig.  2),  gradually  led  to  the 
'HfrSi  petAetrevene.  Thereisare- 


ng.8. 


with  the  head  of  ProserfMne  accompanied  by  dolphins, 
and  for  reverse  a  victor  in  the  OlymfHc  games  in  a  char- 
iot receiving  a  wreath  from  Victory — a  type  which  is 
also  found  on  the  reverse  of  the  staters  of  Philip  of 
Haoedofl,  known  as  Philips,  and  laigely  imitated 
other  states.  Cdns  of  Alexisnder  the  Great  aie  abun- 
dant, many  having  been  etmck  after  his  eooqinata  in  the 
Greek  towns  of  iukn,  A  rose  distinguisbee  those  stnidc 
at  Rhodee,  a  bee  those  struck  at  Ephesus,  etc.;  these 
are  all  types  generally  accompanying  the  figure  of  Zens 
on  the  reverse ;  on  the  obveree  is  the  head  of  Hercules, 
which  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  that  of  Alex- 
ander himself.  It  would  rather  seem,  however,  tint 
the  conqueror's  immediate  snceesMirB  were  the  first  who 
phued  their  pwtrait  on  the  enns,  and  that  under  a  shal- 
low pretence  of  deification— Lyamachns  as  a  descendant 
of  Bacchus,  and  Seleucus  of  Apollo,  dothed  in  the  attri- 
butes of  these  deities.  Two  most  beautiful  and  import 
tant  series  of  Greek  coins  are  those  of  the  Seleorids,  in 
Ada,  of  diver,  and  of  the  Lagldss  at  Ptf^emies,  in  Egypt, 
of  gdd. 

8.  Roman  ooine  beloig  to  three  dilRvNit  series,  known 
as  the  Kepublican,  the  Family,  and  the  Imperial. 

a.  The  so-called  Republican,  the  earliest  eoinege,  be- 
gan at  an  eariy  period  of  Roman  history,  and  sobdsted 
till  RC  60.  Its  standard  metal  was  copper,  or  rather  at 
or  bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper.  The  standard  unit  was 
the  poundwdght,  divided  into  twdve  ounces.  The  iw, 
or  a»,  or  pound  of  bronze,  is  said  to  have  recdved  a 
state  impress  as  eariy  aa  the  reign  of  Serrius  Tnllios, 
B.C  578.  Thb  gigantic  piece  was  oblong  like  a  bride, 
and  stamped  with  the  reptesentation  of  an  ox  or  sheep, 
whence  the  word  pteama,  from  peau,  cattle.  The  ftUl 
pound  of  the  as  was  gradually  reduced,  always  retaining 
the  twdve  (nomindly)  uncid  subdividons,  till  its  actoal 
weight  came  to  be  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 
About  the  time  when  the  aa  had  diminished  to  nine 
ounces,  the  square  form  was  exchanged  for  the  circular. 
This  large  copper  cdn,  called  the  Of  ^nnic,  w«a  not  struck 
with  the  punch,  but  oast,  ud-exhilnted  on  the  obverse 
the  Janus  Ufron«if«d^^lHj^t:St^b^>nnr  of  ■  ship, 
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viih  tlte  Domenl  L  Of  the  flnctiotia  the  ts,  the  mz- 
uiB,  or  sixth  part,  generally  bean  the  bead  of  Hercuiy, 
md  (he  nada,  or  ounce  piece  (%.  4),  tfaal  of  Hia^a; 


theie  ]Heeei  hang  farther  diatinguuhed  by  dots  or  knobs, 
«ie  Cor  each  ounce.  There  were  circular  pieces  aa  high 
It  the  decuaia,  or  piece  of  twelve  aaaes,  preaenting  a 
bnd  of  Room  (or  Hioerva),  but  none  are  known  to 
km  been  omtwd  tiU  the  weight  of  the  as  bad  dimiit- 
bhed  to  fimr  otmoea.  The  Roman  uncial  eoinaga  ex- 
Unded  to  the  other  states  of  Italy,  where  a  variety  of 
trpes  wen  introduced,  including  mytbokigical  fa»ads 
tod  uamsb.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  as  was  vii^ 
iiully  Nip^seded  by  the  sestertius,  called  by  numisma- 
liita  the  flist  bnmxe,  about  the  nze  of  an  English  penny, 
«dudi  «aa  at  thnt  of  tlw  Tahie  of  2^  afterwaidi  of  4 
•MS.  The  Restertios  derived  ita  value  from  the  silver 
dnuriu^  of  which  it  was  the  fourth.  The  half  of  the 
anUttins  was  the  dupondius  (known  as  the  second 
bnue),  sad  the  half  of  the  dupondios  was  called  tbe 
utariuin,  an  old  name  of  the  as.  The  assariiim  la  known 
(o  nnmiwnatista  as  the  third  bronz& 

Silnr  was  fim  ooined  at  Rome  about  aa  281,  the 
itindtnl  being  founded  on  tbe  Greek  drachma,  then 
Ajuivalent  in  valne  to  ten  assei;  the  new  onn  was  tbera- 
fmcslledadenariiu^orineceoftenassea.  Theearikst 
airs  eoioed  at  Bume  has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
fiooia  (differing  from  Hioerva  by  having  wings  at- 
twhed  to  the  betmet) ;  on  the  reverse  is  a  quadriga  or 
^1,  or  the  Dioecari.  Among  various  other  types  which 
occur  in  tbe  silver  of  the  Italian  towns  subject  to  Home 
irtibe  bone's  bead  and  gaUoping  horse,  boUi  very  beau- 
tifid.  Daring  tbe  social  war  the  lendted  states  omned 
money  independently  of  Rone,  and  used  various  devices 
to  distinguish  it  as  Italian  and  not  Roman  money. 

Tbe  earliest  gold  coins  seem  to  have  been  issued  about 
B.d90,and  consisted  of  the  scrupnlum,  equivalent  to  20 
tntotii,  and  the  double  and  treble  acnipolum.  These 
pieocs  bear  the  bead  of  Man  on  tbe  obvene,  and  aa  the 
Rnne  an  eagk  standing  on  a  ^innderbdt,  with  the  in- 
Kril>ttoa''RMiin*'oDtlieexergne;  Tbe  large  aariy  re- 
pobiican  coins  were  cast,  not  atmek. 

h.  Tbe  FamOy  Coins  begin  about  ILC  170,  and  about 
fi.C  80  they  oitirely  aupenede  tbe  coins  first  described. 
Tbote  Gunilies  who  succeasively  held  offices  connected 
*iUi  the  public  mint  acquired  tbe  right  firat  to  inscribe 
tbdr  oamea  on  the  money,  afterwarda  to  introdnoe  sym- 
Us  of  events  in  tb^  own  bmily  hiatoiy.  Theae  ^rpes 
SndnsUy  superseded  tbe  natural  ones;  the  portnUt  ofan 
soceMor  followed ;  and  then  the  pmtzait  of  a  living  ati- 
ttn,Jaliaa  Oesar. 

c  Under  the  empire  the  copper  sestertina,  which  had 
lUiplaoed  the  as,  continued  the  monetary  standard.  A 
ugnificent  series  exists  of  the  first  bronzes  of  the  em- 
poon  from  Angnatns  to  Gallienus.  While  it  was  the 
pnvilege  of  the  emperors  to  coin  gold  and  silver,  copper 
ctmld  only  be  coined  tx  tenatiueonmUo,  which  from  the 
DsK  «f  Aognatas  was  expressed  on  tbe  omne  by  the  let- 
<m  SXL,«r  EX  S.C.  The  obverse  of  the  imperial  coins 
bean  tbe  portraits  of  the  snocessive  emperoTB,  sometimes 
of  tbe  empwjss  or  other  memben  of  the  imperial  family ; 
■ad  the  reverse  represents  some  event,  military  or  social, 
<rfthc(mpeftv'ard^t  sometimes  allegorized.  Tbeem- 
pow'i  Dame  and  title  an  inscribed  on  tbe  obvene^  and 
MnctisM  partly  oootiooed  on  the  reveaa;  tbe  inscrip- 
t««aUisrevei*e  generally  r^atei  to  the  sub}eet  delin- 


eated ;  and  towards  the  close  of  tbe  8d  century  the  ex> 
ergue  of  the  reverse  is  occupied  by  the  name  of  tbe  town 
where  the  coin  is  strack.  The  coins  Augustus  and 
tboae  livia,  Antooia,  and  Agiippfau  tbe  elder  have 
much  aitiitic  merit.  The  workmanship  oTNero'saeatei^ 
tii  is  very  beaudfuL  The  cmns  of  Yeepsstan  andHtns 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  JudM.  The  Colosseum 
appears  on  a  sestertius  of  Vesparian.  The  coins  of  Tra- 
jan are  noted  for  their  architectural  types.  Hadrian'e 
coins  commemorate  hie  journeys.  Tbe  coins  and  medab 
of  Atttonine,  Mareus  Aurelius,  and  the  two  Fauittnn  are 
well  executed,  as  are  also  tboae  of  Commodua,<tfwhaB 
a  remarkable  medallion  relates  to  the  conquest  of  IMt- 
ain.  There  is  a  rapid  ftlling  off  in  design  after  the  rime 
of  Commodus,  and  base  siiver  comes  extensively  into  use 
in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  Gallienas  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  coining  money  of  capper  wsshed  with  silver. 

The  colonial  and  provincial  money  of  tbts  period  was 
very  inferior  to  that  coined  in  Rome.  In  the  coins 
tbe  provinces  which  had  been  formed  out  of  the  Greek 
«npire  the  obverse  bean  the  emperor's  head,  and  the 
reverse  generally  the  chief  temple  of  the  goda  in  tbe 
city  of  coinage ;  tbe  inscriptions  are  in  Greek.  In  tbe 
imperial  coins  of  Alexandria  appear  such  chsracteristic 
devices  as  the  beads  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  Isis,  and  Cano- 
pus,  the  q)hinx,  the  serpent,  the  lotus,  and  tbe  wheat- 
ear.  Odonial  oirina  were  at  first  disUngmahed  by  a 
team  of  oxen,  afterwards  by  banners,  the  number  tt 
which  indicated  the  number  of  legions  from  which  the 
colony  bad  been  drawn. 

After  the  time  of  Gallienus  the  colonial  money  and 
the  Greek  imperial  money,  except  that  of  Alexandria, 
ceased,  and  much  of  tbe  Roman  coinage  was  executed 
in  the  provinces,  the  name  of  the  town  of  issue  appear* 
ing  on  tbe  exergue.  Diocletian  introduced  a  new  piece 
of  money,  called  tba/Mi*,  which  became  ttu  chief  coin 
of  tbe  lower  empire.  The  first  bronse  disappeared 
after  Gallienus,  atid  the  second  disappears  after  Diocle- 
tian, the  third  bronze  diminishing  to  ^th  of  an  ounce. 
With  the  establiahment  of  Cbristiaoity  under  Constan- 
tine  a  few  Christian  types  are  introduced.  The  third 
bronze  of  that  emperor  has  the  Labsrom  (q.  v.),  with 
the  monogram  IHS.  large  medallions,  called  contor- 
niaii,  encircled  with  a  deep  groove,  belong  to  this  pe- 
riod, and  seem  to  have  been  prizes  for  distribution  at 
the  public  games.  Pagan  types  recur  on  the  C(Hns  of 
Julian ;  and  after  his  time  tbe  third  bronze  disappears, 

Tbe  money  of  the  Byzantine  empire  forms  a  link  be- 
tween the  subject  of  ancient  and  that  of  modem  coins. 
The  portrait  of  the  emperor  on  the  obverse  is  after  tbe 
10th  century  supported  by  some  protecting  saint.  Tbe 
reveiae  baa  at  flnt  such  types  aa  Victory  with  a  crass, 
afterwards  a  representation  of  the  Saviour  or  tbe  Vii^n ; 
in  some  instances,  the  Virgin  supporring  tbe  walls  of 
Consuntinople.  Latin  is  gndually  superseded  by  Greek 
in  tbe  inacripUoiis,  and  wholly  disappears  by  the  time 
of  Alexius  I,  The  chief  gold  piece  was  the  solidus  or 
nomisma,  which  waa  long  famed  in  commerce  for  ita  pu- 
rity, and  rirculated  lai]^y  in  the  west  as  well  as  the 
east  of  Europe. — ChambetB. 

IL  Jewiih  Comajfe^Tbe  oldest  extant  Jewish  coins 
are  held  by  the  best  authorities  to  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  Asmonnsn  princes.  About  the  year  B.C.  189  An- 
tiochus  VII  (Sidetes),  the  son  of  Demetrius  I,  granted 
to  Simon  Maccabous,  "  the  priest  and  prince  of  the 
Jews,"  the  right  of  coining  ro«iey.  This  was  to  be 
**wiUi  his  own  stamp,"  and  to  be  current  "in  his  own 
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country  " — rat  iirirpfV«  vot  iroiij^at  Kafifta  iltov  vo- 
fu^/ta  r§  x*^p4  Hacc  xv.  2-9).    Of  tbii  privi- 

lege SimoQ  availed  biniMlf,  aod  the  thekel  and  half- 
ah^d  ai^MBRd  in  nlrer,  and  sarflial  i»eoet  in  eonier. 
The  ihekel  pnaeDls  on  (he  obvene  the  hgcnd  Shekd 
of  bnel a  cup  or  chalice,  above  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  date  of  the  year  of  Simoa's  govemnwDt  in 
which  it  was  struck.  Reverse, "  Jenualem  the  Holy;" 
a  triple  lily  or  byadnth.  (c  is  generally  believed  that 
the  devices  on  this  coin  are  intanded  to  lepceseot  the 
pot  that  held  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded.  Of 
tJwdnt  there  ooold  onfybe  a  tnuUtional  nodlecUoa; 


Half-abekel  of  Sfamm  Maccabm^ 


and  thoagh  Aaron's  rod  is  said  to  have  prodaoed  almood- 
blo88ora&,  and  the  flower  on  the  reverse  of  the  shekel  re- 
sembles rather  the  hyacinth  than  the  almond-bloasom, 
yet  regard  being  had  to  Jewish  feelings,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  the  dies  were  engraved  by  Ureek  artists,  it 
will  see  to  safer  to  accept  the  oommon  belief  on  the  aob- 
ject  than  any  other.  Tbe  half- shekel  reseoiMea  the 
shekel,  and  they  occur  with  the  dates  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  year  of  Simon. 

The  copper  pieces  bear  a  diOerent  stamp.  A  coin  has 
been  found  In  copper  of  tbe  type  of  the  silver  shekel, 
having  the  date  of  tbe  fourth  year  of  Simoa ;  but  thm 
seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  either 
plated  or  intended  to  be  ao,  and  therefore  a  oounterfeU. 
The  other  copper  coins  known  are  parts  of  the  copper 
ahekel— the  ball;  tbe  qaarter,  and  the  tixth.  The  entire 
copper  shekel  has  not  been  found.  The  hdf-shekel  bears 
on  the  obverse  tbe  legend,  "In  the  fourth  year — one 
half;"  two  bunches  of  thickly  leaved  bruiches,  between 


Copper  Halt«belnil  of  Slmnn  Maceabwu 


vUch  ii  a  citron.  RevefBe,**Th«  Redemption  of  Sion;" 
a  palm-ttee  between  two  baskets  of  dates  and  other  fhiits. 
The  quarter  presents  an  obverse  similar  to  that  of  the 
half,  but  withoot  the  citron,  and  has  a  corresponding 
diffhrence  in  the  legend.    Reverse,  the  same  legend  as 


C<q>per  <^aner-shekel  of  SIoKm  Haccabiens. 


Om  pnceding,  but  m  dtnm  bUtea  the  idae*  of  the  palm- 
tree  and  baskets.  The  uxth  part  of  tbe  shekel  exhibits 


a  totally  differait  type.  Obverse, "  The  Redemption  of 
Sioo a  cup  like  that  on  the  silver  shekel,  Kevene, 
"  In  tbe  fourth  year;"  a  bundle  of  bran^ee  between 
two  eitrona.  Ilie  pahn-tiee  on  these  ooina  ii  well 
cfaoeen  as  an  emblem  of  the  country.  In  subeeqaem 
times  the  captive  Judna  was  represented  as  sitting 
under  a  palm-tree;  and  the  palm-btaoeb  appears  on 
many  of  the  coins  struck  by  the  Jewidi  princes.  The 
palm-branch,  the  myrtle,  the  willow,  and  the  duon 
composed  the  token  wbkh  every  Inaelita  was  oom- 
manded  to  bear  in  hit  hand  at  Ute  feast  of  tabemadea. 
Iliis  was  called  tbe  *^bUair~m  wwd  which  simply 
means  a  pdm-lmmcb,  and  this  is  represeoted  on  the 
copper  coins  before  described.  While  the  UUab  was 
borne  in  tbe  right  hand,  tbe  dtron  or  etkroff  was  car- 
ried in  tbe  left.  This,  too,  appears  on  tbe  coins  of  Sironn 
HaccdMBus ;  and  thus  the  wbde  of  the  coinage  of  thb 


Copper  SixtthparMekd  of  Umon  XaeeabMiL 


great  man  becomes  highly  lymbolical,  and  was  calcu- 
lated to  keep  up  the  natiood  fading  which  be  bad  m 
pow«rfdly  esdtod.  On  the  mtnder  of  amon  in  the 
year  B.C.  ISA,  his  son  John,  who  anumed  tbe  name  of 

Hyrcanns,  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  bigta-prieat,  and 
ruled  for  nearly  thirty  yeaia.  Of  this  piinee  we  have 
a  great  number  of  coins;  but  they  are  only  of  copper, 
and  present  a  totally  dilferent  type  from  those  of  hb 
illustrious  father.  Obvei»e,  in  five  lines,  surrounded  by 
«  wreath  (rflaard  at  oUve,  *'John,  Hlgh-Prieat,  nod  the 
Confederation  oTthe  Jews."  Bevoae,  two 
between  which  is -a  poppy-head,  a  pomegnnate,  or  per- 
haps a  dtroik  There 
are  severd  varieties 
of  this  coin,  one  of 
which  bears  over  tbe 
obverse  inscripdon 
the  Greek  letter  A, 

SSirSiS  copper  coin  of  John  Hyromu. 
between  John  and  Anttocbos  Sdetcs  or  Alexander  BalaSi 
The  Qrpe  of  the  comuoopta  is  of  Egyptian  origin,  and 
may  on  these  coins  be  intended  to  indicate  tbe  coo- 
tinued  prosperity  of  tbe  country. 

Tbe  next  cdns  are  thoae  of  Jndaa  Aristobolna,  which 
offer  the  sane  type  as 
those  of  John  Uyrca- 
nus.  They  do  not  bear 
tbe  title  of  king,  d- 
though  Judas  is  said 
by  JoeephuB  to  have 
so  sty  led  himself  (^lA 
xx,10,l).  He  reigned 
only  one  year,  and  bis 
cdns  are  extiemdy  ran.  They  have  been  emmeooaly 
ascribed  to  Judas  Maocalnsas. 

To  Judas  Ariatobulus  succeeded  his  brother  Alexander 
Jannnus,  B.C.  10&  He  is  called  in  tbe  Tdmud  Jomni, 
and  on  his  coins  Jonathan  or  Jehooathan,  His  coins, 
which  are  numerous,  have  a  pecdiar  historicd  interesL 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  dasaca  fttvt,  those  with 
Hebrew  inscriptioas  on  tba  obverse  and  Greek  on  the 
reverse t  and,  see* 
ondly,  those  wholly 
Hebrew.  Thebilin- 
gud  coins  present — 
obverse,  "The  King 
Jehonathan a  half-   

opened  flower;  CopporColnofAlenuiderJanmena. 
verse,  an  anchor  with 

two  cross-trees,  within  an  inner  dide;  BAXIAEQZ 
AAE:SANdPOr(<<  of  tbe  King  Alexander").  Another 
has — obverse,apdm-branch;  reverse,aflowet  Another 
the  Hebrew  inscription  "Jmiathan  the  King," written  in 
the  intermediate  spaces  of  a  star  with  eight  raya.  See 
Albxamdkb  Jaxhmvu.  The  andior  was  borrowed 
from  tbe  coins  of  the  SdeacidK  Tbe  sUr  is  anppoaed 
by  soma  to  dhide  to  the  pnphe^  of  Bdaam,  **  There 
shall  oome  a  star  out  of  Jaoob,"  and  toHndicalB  lliat  tht 
king  imagined  MijMldfilMy  MiaQUuMjjiifiiig  that  pra^ 


CoRier  Coin  of  Jndaa  Aristobs* 
Ins. 
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Anotber  Coin  of  Alex&nder  J«n- 
lueiu. 


later  Coia  of  Alexander  Jan- 
luena. 


ecy.  Others,  how- 
ever, regard  thia  fig- 
ure aa  that  of  the 
Bpokea  of  a  wheeL  It 
seems  that  Alexan- 
der's ooinage  gave 
great  i^isiioe  to  the 
Pharisees  on  acoount 
et  its  Greek  charao- 
ten  and  heathen  typea  They  were,  nxweorer,  Jeol- 
oos  of  hia  increaeiDg  power,  and  coosidered  that  they 
had  many  eauaea  to  dislike  his  gorcniiDent.  They 
attacked  him  while  he  was  officiating  as  high-priest, 
beat  Urn  with  their  bMt,  and  pdted  him  with  thdr 
t^mga.  Thw  outbreak  coat  the  Ktm  of  six  tbonsBod 
oTtbe  inaorgcnta  A  eML  war  ensned,  in  wbieb  Bffcy 
tbomaod  of  the  Jews  were  ilain.  Towanla  the  eloae  of 
hu  reign  he  appears  to  have  been  on  better  terms  with 
hi*  sufajtecta,  and  aband<H>ed  the  coinage  which  had  so 
^Uy  ineoiaed  them.  His  second  c(»nage,  therefore, 
lobstitiitea  the  sacerdotal  for  the  royal  titln,  and  r»- 
tnnta  to  the  Hebrew 
language.  It  resembles 
that  of  hia  immediate 
predecessors.  Obverse, 
"Jonathan  the  Higfa- 
Priest  and  the  Confed- 
ention  of  the  Jews,"  in 
five  linea,  and  within  a 
wreath;  revene,  the  oomucopin  and  poppy-bead  or  ci^ 
■KB.  A  variety  of  thia  cmn  leavea  out  the  word  "  con- 
tederMioo." 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  Janneas,  his  queen,  Alex- 
ndiB,  aweeeded  to  hia  authority.  By  the  help  of  the 
Pharisees  she  reigned 
nine  yean— B.C  78 
to  69.  We  have  one 
coin  which  —  singu- 
larly enough,  since 
she  aeems  to  have 
continued  in  the  fa- 
vor of  the  Pharisees 
—  bears  her  name  in  Greek  characters,  gives  her  the 
title  of  qneeUf  and  recurs  to  the  heathen  type  of  the 
SMcbor.  Obverse,  AABSANAiBAXIAlZCAlezandra 
tbs  Queen");  reverse,  a  star  with  dght  rays;  some 
taces  of  an  ioscription  in  Hebrew,  which  De  Saulcy 
oooiiden  nay  have  been  a  royal  title  (JV^um.  Jud.  jj. 
n.  No.  13).  To  her  succeeded  her  son  Hyrcanus  II. 
ofwbom  we  have  no  coins.  Then  for  a  short  period 
Aristobuloa  II  and  Alexander  II,  the  brothers  of  Hyr- 
tumM,  reigned.  The  latter  struck  coins  of  the  same 
type  as  the  Gredi  ones  of  his  Csther,  bearing  the  anebor, 
die  Mar,  aad  the  nse^  and  ^ving  the  nnie  in  Greek 
•ely  with  the  rajal  title.  Fmn  the  year  &C  47  to  40 
Sjnmm  was  reatated,  but  we  have  no  ooina  extant 
eUch  can  be  attributed  to  him. 

Tbe  laat  ooina  of  the  Asntonissn  dynasty  are  those  of 
Astigaana,  KC.  40  to  87,  This  prince  was  the  son  of 
AiitiobaluB  II :  and  by  tbe  aid  of  the  Parthians  and 
tks  mpport  of  Antooy  he  drove  Herod  oat  of  Jema^ 


Oonier  Cota  of  tbe  Qnean  Alax^ 
andra. 


Priest  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Jews."  Another, 
which  seems  to  be  a  half-shekel,  bears  the  Greek  name 
and  title  within  a  wreath.  Beverae,  "Mattathiaa,  High- 
Prieat;"  a  single  cornucopia,  on  each  ride  a  leaf.  Anoth- 
er, tbe  obverse  of  which  U  obliterated,  bears  a  ringle 
cornucopia,  with  the  name  and  title  in  Greek  in  two 
straight  Hnea.  This  is  probably  a  quarter  of  a  copper 
shekel.  From  theae  coins  it  is  manifest  that  the  name 
Antigonns  is  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Mattathias. 

In  tbe  year  RC.  87  Herod  I,  sumamed  the  Great, 
after  the  execution  of  Antigoous,  ascended  the  throne. 
Considering  tbe  pontion  and  resources  he  attained,  there 
could  acarcdy  bil  to  he  coins  with  his  image  and  supei^ 
aeripUon.  It  wiD  he  obaerred,  however,  that  since  the 
silver  eoioage  of  Kmon  Maoeabus^  no  issue  has  ap- 
peared in  that  metaL  Tbe  Bomam  prohibited,  in  all 
countries  subject  to  their  dominion,  the  coinage  of  gold, 
and  permitted  that  of  silver  only  to  a  few  important 
cities,  amrag  which  Jerusalem  was  not  included.  The 
money,  therafore,  of  Herod  and  his  family  is  all  of  cop- 
per. Tbe  coins  of  Herod  the  Great  do  not  exhibit  his 
head.  The  meet  common  rmesnits  on  the  obverse 
what  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  call  a  helmet  with 
cheek-piecee ;  above  it,  on  each  side,  a  palm-branch; 
in  the  centre  between  them  is  sometimes  a  star,  Be- 
verse,  a  tripod,  BA£IA£OS  HPOAOT ;  on  one  ride  of 
the  tripod  the  year  of  the  reign,  on  the  other  a  mono- 
gram. See  Hbbod  thb  Grut.  Another  gives  the 
legend  round  the  helmet,  and  the  Uacedoolan  shield 
«n  the  reverse.  Another  presents  the  name  and  titles 
round  a  caducens,  with  the  date  and  rooDogram  in  the 


Hedlnm-alze  Copper  Cotai  of  Herod  the  Great 

field.  Beverse,  a  leaved  pomegranate.  Another,  a  tripod, 
a  palm-branch  on  each  eide,  Beverse,  a  cross  witbin  a 
wreath  or  filleL  The 
cross  is  probably  the 
Greek  letter  X,  the  ini- 
tial of  xoXkoSc,  the  de- 
nomination of  tbe  coin. 
Others,  again,  bear  the 
anchor,  tbe  double  cornu- 
copia, the  vase,  and  palm- 
branch. 

Of  Herod  Archelaus,  RC  4  to  AD.  6,  there  are  coins 


Smallest  Coin  of  Herod  the 
Orest. 


'CopptrV^-AAOa  of  AnUgonos  (or  Hattathlae). 


Wb,  lad  was  proclaimed  king  of  Judoa.  His  coins  are 
"nwr  tfaekels  and  half-shekels.  The  first  present  a 
lUieir  inseription  on  the  reverse,  and  a  Greek  on  the 
sbnne— BAZIABOZ  ANTirONOT,  written  romid  a 
vMsth:  nvMB^  two  eooncopii^  •'MatlBtbiw  the  Higb- 


Coin  of  Herod  Archelana. 

bearing  hia  name  in  Greek,  and  evidently  to  be  aangned 
to  him,  as  they  express  the  title  of 
ethnaich.  They  are  varioua  in  type, 
displaying  the  anchor,  the  helmet,  the 
galley  with  five  oars,  the  prow  of  a 
ship,  tbe  caduceus,  and  the  bunch  of 
grapes,  fh>m  which  bangs  a  leaf.  They 
are  all  of  small  rize. 

Herod  Antipas  succeeded  in  AD, 
4,  and  hia  reign  terminated  in  A.D. 
89.  He  u  ^atingniahed  by  the  title 
tetrarch.  His  coins  exhibit — obverse, 
a  palm-branch,  with  his  name  and  title ;  reverse,  a 
wreath  encircling  tbe  name  of  the  city  which  he  built 
on  the  Lake  of  Genneearath,  and  called  after  tbe  reign- 
ing emperor  "Tiberias,"  Others  nve 
the  name     Gamanicu  ' 
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Copper  Coin  of  Herod  Aniipu. 


Hood  Philip  n  wu  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
Cleopatrs.  Be  reined  over  Auruiitis,  Bauiuea,  and 
Tiachonids,  with  Boine  parts  abont  Janiiiia,  from  B,C.  4 
to  A.D.  M.  We  have  a  few  coins  ot  this  princs ;  more 
of  Philip  L  They  ezhihit  the  bead  of  Tiberiua  on  the 
obrene,  and  on  the  lereiBe  a  tetnwtyle  templa  with 
the  nante  and  Utle  of  PhUip  as  tetrarch.  The  temple 
represented  is  that  which  Herod  the  Great  had  bidlt 
near  Panium,  and  dedicated  to  Oeear.   See  Philip. 

Herod  Agrippa  I,  called  in  the  Acta  Heiod  the  king, 
and  on  hia  coins  Agrippa  the  Great,  reigned  from 
A.D.  87  to  A.D.  U.  or  his  orinage  we  have  many 
types.  One  of  these  only  is  JewUh.  le  bean— ob- 
verse, BA£IAEa£  ArPIIIA ;  the  name  is  spelled  with 
one  IT,  and  the  l^end  Miirotuida  an  umbrella  fringed  at 
the  eiga :  reverse,  three  ears  of  com  springing  from  one 
stalk ;  in  the  field  the  date  A.X.,  year  6.  There  are  sev- 
eral emm  of  Agrippa  I  not  bearing  Jewish  types,  some 
of  which  call  him  **  the  Great,"  and  others  designate 
liim  as  PhilihOesar  or  Philo-<3audius,   Some  «nns 


Coin  of  Herod  Agrippa  L 

bear  the  name  and  titles  of  Agrippa  oti  the  reverse,  with 
those  of  the  reigning  emperor  surrounding  his  portrait 
on  the  obverse.  Of  this  class  we  have  pieces  of  Caligula 
and  Clandius,  and  on  a  coin  of  the  latter  the  Jewish  king 
is  represented  as  sacriAcing  at  an  altar  to  one  or  more 
heathen  deities.  Ur.  Ma^en  {Jewitk  Coinage,  p.  110), 
who  seems  to  doubt  the  attribution  of  the  coin  to 
Agrippa  I,  supposes  the  temple  to  be  that  of  the  god 
Mama  at  Gaaa.  If  it  be  a  coin  of  Herod  Agrippa,  both 
it  and  the  act  which  it  commemorates  must  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  distasteful  to  his  Jewish  subjects. 

Horod  King  of  Chalcis. — A  few  small  coins  bearing  the 
name  of  Herod  the  King  written  round  a  single  cornu- 
copia, have  been  attributed  to  this  prince  by  Cavedoai 
and  Levy  (JikL  MUwn,  p.  82). 

Agrippa  II. — The  king  Agrippa  of  the  Acts,  from  A.D. 
48  to  A.D.  100.  We  have  one  coin  with  a  portrait  of 
Agrippa  II,  and  the  title  of  king;  it  bean  on  the  re- 
verse an  anchor.  This  is  asugned  by  Mr.  Madden  to 
the  year  68;  and  he  adds  {Jeumh  Coine^,  p.  116), 

"the  right  of  strik- 
ing coins  with  his 
head  mast  have 
been  peremptorily 
put  an  end  to,  as  in 
the  next  year  and 
all  future  years  his 
coins  appear  either 
with  the  symboUiial  bead  of  the  town  at  which  they  were 
struck,  or  with  that  ot  the  idgning  emperor."  '  Thus 
Agrippa  II  appears  on  the  reverses  of  Nero,  Ve^usian, 
TituB,  and  Domitian;  and  one  coin  corroborates  the 
information  of  Josephus  (^AfU.  xz,  9,  4),  that  Agrippa 
changed  the  name  of  Ceearea  Philippi  to  Neronias,  in 
honor  of  Nero,  from  whom  he  had  received  considerable 
accessions  of  lemtorj.  Another  coin  is  still  more  in- 
teresting. It  ia  a  small  copper  [deee,  bearing  its  name 
XoAkovc  written  round  a  dot  on  the  obverse  and  on  the 
reverse  an  anchMr  with  the  date  FT.  KK.  year  2e  (Cif 


Copper  Coin  of  Agrippa  II. 


Coin  of  Herod  Agrippa  n,  with  head  uf  Nero. 


vedoni,  Lettore,  i,  68).  It  seems  probable,  as  this  date 
corresponds  with  A.D.  78 — at  which  time  the  Temple 
was  a  heap  of  rains — that  this  piece  of  money  may  have 
served  for  the  offerings  which  the  Jews  wen  eompeUed 
to  bring  every  SaUiath-day  to  the  synagogue  dnxing  the 
reign  of  Agrippa.  Some  <tf  the  reverses  of  Domiiian 
wliich  bear  the  name  of  Agrippa  give  the  palm-tree,  the 
galley,  and  the  double  cornucopia.  These  [neoes  tenni- 
nale  the  coinage  of  the  Idunuean  djmasty. 

The  next  onns  are  those  struck  by  the  Roman  pma- 
rators)  and  it  ia  remaAabte  that  the  Bomana  cwefnlly 
abstained  fkom  introdndng  into  Ae  coinage  intended 
for  Judm  any  symbols  which  might  be  offennve  to  the 
people.  Those  struck  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  aic 
ot  two  classes  the  first,  from  the  expnlmon  of  Archelans, 
A.D.  6  to  A.D.  14,  exhibit  an  ear  of  com  on  the  obverse, 
with  the  name  KAISAPO£:  and  on  the  reverse  a  palm- 
tree  with  the  date  of  the  }rear.  Subsequent  ooinB  appear 
of  another  type — obverse,  a  cornucopia,  |U1XAP0£; 
reverse,  an  altar,  XEBASTOY  (of  Angiotna).  Tbcae 
are  all  of  small  size. 

UnderTiberiuB  some  coins  occvrwith  the  name  of  Julia, 
his  mother — obverse,  the  name  in  a  wreath :  reverse,  an 
earof  com,ora  triple  lily  like  that  on  the  ancient  shekfi, 
with  the  date  of  the  year.  Afterwards  others  were  struck 
with  the  emperor's  own  name  round  a  doable  oomuoopia; 
reverse,  the  word  KA1£AP.  in  a  wreath.  Others  with 
a  vase,  a  vine-leaf,  a  palm-branch ;  and  some  with  a 
sacred  vessel  which  Tiberius  himself  had  prcaented  to 
the  Temple,  But  the  most  interesting  of  these  coins 
are  tboae  struck  by  Pontius  Pilate,  They  bear  on  the  ob- 


Copper  C<dn  struck  by  Pontius  PUatOw 


verse  the  lituus,  wi  th  the  name  of  Tiberius  Cesar  written 
round  it,  and  on  the  reverse  the  date  in  a  wreath.  This 
heathen  symbol, suggested,  as  Mr.Hadden  thinks  likdy 
(Jemnfc  Coiie^  p.  149),  by  the  strong  paaalon  which 
Tiberius  is  known  to  have  entertained  for  angura  and 
astrologers^  comes  with  a  peculiar  approftfinteneas  be- 
fore our  eyes  on  the  coinage  of  a  procurator  by  whom 
our  Lord  was  given  over  to  be  crnrified. 

Coins  struck  under  Claudius  bear  on  the  obverse 
two  palm-branches  crossed ;  reverse,  the  name  of  Julia 
Agrippina.  Others  with  a  palm-Ace  OD  the  reverse 
commemorate  oa  the  obverse  the  names  of  Nero  and 
Btitannicos  Onaar.  These  coins  were  struck  by  the 
procurator  Glandiua  Felix,  as  are  those  also  which  bear 
the  name  of  Nero  in  a  wreath ;  the  obverse  exhibiting 
a  palm-branch,  with  the  name  Cesar  and  the  date — 
the  year  6,  namely,  from  his  association  with  Cunianns. 


Coin  of  Felix. 


Felix  continued  procurator  till  A.D.  66^  wbaa  he  was  re- 
called; and,  as  we  learo  tarn  the  Acts,  PMdna  Festos 
succeeded  him.  Next  cani|r:Ut|iniuJf  AJD.  63,  and  fi- 
nally Gaaaiua  (But.  r,  10) 
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HUM  that  this  man's  tyranny  drore  the  Jews  into  open 
itralL  OfUieeebuttlureeproeiiiatonweliBvenooouis. 

The  mrok  oooadomd  tfaa  intolenUe  cqtpnssioD 
of  Gmbos  Floras  caubliahed  for  a  time  an  independent 
gowrmneat  at  Jerusalem;  and  Eleasar,  the  acn  of  An»- 
the  higb-prieet,  refused  to  dkt  aaciiflceB  for  the 
vd&re  of  the  Roman  empire,  mMsacred  the  Roman 
gunHo,  and  leniained  for  anoe  tfnw  master  o(  Jemss- 
Itm.  Thiawa8inA.D.66.  Ehaiar  atiwdi  silvo- ouna 
]itmg  on  the  obveraa  a  vaae,  with  the  words  round  it 
"Qeaw  the  Higb-Ftiestf  to  the  right  of  the  vase  a 
pslm-tHiDch;  reverse,  a  cluster  of  grapes,  "Pint  Year  of 
tht  Bedemplion''  of  IsneL  Others,  ii  copper,  bear  the 
^eend  The  Libera  of  Zion,"  and  the  data  «  Tear  Two." 


Cupper  Coin  of  Eleazsr. 

Another,  with  similar  obverse,  bears  on  the  reverse  the 
Dime  "  Smoa"  in  a  wreath.  This  latter,  of  which  only 
<M  qwdnten  exists  is  eooddeied  a  fotgeiy,  hot  an 
imitalioa  of  a  geonine  eoin.   If  so,  it  would  indmate 


from  the  firing  Siloam ;  and  when  the  priests  arrived 
with  it  at  the  water-gata,  they  blew  the  trumpet. 
Another  with  obvene,  a  cluster  of  grapes Simon rfr- 
▼oae^  a  palm-bianch,  "Second  Year  of  the  Delivennoe 


Coin  of  Simon,  Son  of  Gloras. 


at  bmeL"  Another  has  on  the  obveise  "  Simon,"  in  a 
wreath;  reverse,  a  three-stringed  lyre  instead  of  the 
{Richer.  Some  with  this  type  of  the  lyre  have  no  data. 
Copper  coins  of  the  same  period  appear  bearing  the 
name  of  Simon :  obverse,  "  Simon,"  the  name  divided 
by  a  palm-tree;  reverse,  "The  Deliverance  of  Jeru- 
salem ;"  a  vine-leaf.  Another  with  a  duster  of  grapes 
instead  of  the  vine-leaT.  Another  with  the  date  of  the 
second  year.  Another  with  "Jerusalem"  instead  of 
Simoa  Another  similar,  with  date  of  the  second  year. 

Simon  the  son  of  Gamaliel  is  believed  to  have  Umck 
cons;  and  thoae  an  attributed  to  him  whieb  bear  Um 
title  of  NaiB— ohief  or  prince^  need  in  the  later  agn  of 


Hporioos  Colo  of  Elesxar. 
tbit  EInzar  and  Simon,  during  the  time 
that  tbey  were  acting  in  concert,  issued 
coiia  hearing  both  their  names.  A  curious 
ih^is  attribnted  by  Dr.  Levy  t»  Elea- 
m:  obveise,  "Jemaalem,"  a  tetrastyle 
taB[de;  reverse,  -Fint  Tear  of  the  Re- 
denpdon  of  Israel the  lulab,  to  the  left  of  it  the  ethroff. 
A  ^ilar  shekel  occura  of  tfae  tecond  veor.    There  ore 


Shekel  ofBlessar. 

iho  copper  coins  of  the  same  period,  one  having  on  the 
•Airaae  a  palm-tree  with  the  legend  "  Eleazar  the  High- 


Large  Copper  Coin  of  Umon,  Son  of  Gamaliel. 

the  Jewish  polity  to  rignify  prince  or  prendent  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  One  is  of  a  large  size,  and  [^bably  stnick 
on  a  large  brass  Roman  coin.  It  bears  the  legend 
"  Simon  Prince  of  larael)"  in  a  wreath  clasped  with  a 
gem;  and  reverse,  a  vase  with  two  handlea;  "First 
Tear  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel."  Other  coins  are  oS 
the  usual  size— the  half-copper  ahekel :  "  Simon  Prince 
of  Inael,"  written  on  the  two  udes  <^  a  palm-tree ;  re- 
verse, vine-leaf;  "First  Year  of  the  Redemption  of 
IsraeL"  A  similar  coin  has  the  date  of  the  second 
year.  To  the  same  prince  must  be  attrilnited  owns 
with  the  same  legends,  but  bearing  on  the  obvme  a 
paka-brancb  within  a  wreath,  and  on  the  reverse  a  lyre 
with  three,  five,  or  six  stringa, 

Ctdnaocenr  also  in  copper  withoot  any  name:  obvene, 
a  vase  with  two  handles;  "The  Year  Two;"  reverse,  a 


Oshi  of  Eleanr  (with  th«  name  backward). 


Prictt,"  written  retrograde ;  reverse,  a  cluster  of  grapes, 
^  the  legend  "  First  Year  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel" 
{Sou  Numumatique,  1860,  pL 'm,  9, 4). 

Stoon  the  son  of  Gioras  also  struck  coins  of  a  nmilar 
dtiiacter  with  those  of  Eleazar:  obverse,  "Simon" 
viihin  a  wreath;  reverse,  "The  Deliverance  of  Jerusa- 
Icof  a  ^tcber  and  palm-branch.  Dr.  Levy  conuders 
^  the  pitcher  on  tbeaa  amns  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
'•fiaitian  vtihat  on  the  shdtela  of  Simon  Haceabieoa, 
^  to  a>mnen>omte  a  Tem|de  ceremony  which  on  the 
i'^tnth  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  held  with 
crai  ponqk,   A  gtddan  pitcber  was  filled  with  water 


Snun  Copper  Coin  of  BImmi,  Son  of  OamalleL 


vine-leaf;  "  The  Deliverance  of  Zion."  Another  with 
the  "  Year  Three."  These  are  thought  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

Another  coin  (A  the  period  of  this  first  revolt,  bearing 
the  vine-leaf  and  the  palm-tree,  may  possibly  belong 
to  Ananus  or  John  of  Gischala;  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  This  revolt  terminated  in  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  tqr  Titua  and  the  deatncUon  of  the  Temple. 

The  coins  struck  by  Vespauan  and  Titus  to  com- 
memorate the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  thou^  not  Jewish 
cmns,  still  merit  some  notice  here.  They  are  of  all  metals 
and  size^  and  many  are  og^;^f||n{i^i^^^fi|nsbip. 
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Tbejr  exhiUt  w  the  obmw  th«  bMMl  ot  Hie  «mp«ror, 
with  his  titkes,  ukI  usually  the  date  of  his  tribunitian 
power.  On  the  revene  ia  the  Agure  of  the  captire 
JudM,  g«nenlly  Bitting  on  the  ground  undor  a  palm- 
tree,  and  in  one  instance  the  hands  bound  behind  the 
back.  On  the  gold  and  silver  the  legend,  where  there 
ia  one,  of  the  Rveiae,  is  simply  "  Judna,"  or  "Judna 
devicta on  the  brass, "  Jtufaea  capta,"  "  Judaa  devicta," 
and  "  Jadea  navalis."  This  coui  refers  to  some  victo- 
ries gained  over  a  body  of  Jews  who  had  built  a  few 
small  vessels  and  committed  piracies  on  the  coasts  of 
Syria,  Pbcenicia,  and  Egypt.  On  the  brass  coins  which 
ooramenwracc  the  conquest  the  captive  sometimes  ap- 
pears guBided  by  a  Romao  soldier;  aoawtimee  •  captive 
Jew  Btaods  oo  one  ride  of  the  palm-tne,  with  Ua  hands 
tied  behind  bis  badi,  and  the  ftmale  flgnie  aeated  on  the 
grmmd  on  the  other.  A  coin  of  tUe  kind  was  also 
struck  by  Domitian.   See  Hoitet. 

Doting  the  reign  of  the  last  emperor  of  the  Flavian 
family  the  Jews  were  treated  with  great  severi^;  and 
among  the  many  acts  of  leniency  which  characterized 
the  aooessiMi  of  Nwva,  one  was  that  he  abolished  the 
Jeirish  tribate,  and  atnidc  a  oobi  with  Uie  lemarkaUe 
lq[end  "  Fied  Jodaid  odnmnia  snUata,"  the  woida  writ- 
ten round  a  palm. 

But  the  Jews  continaed  their  rebellions,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  a  war  broke  out  under  tlue  leadership 
of  the  celebrated  Simon  Barcochab  (the  son  of  a  star). 
Of  this  leader  we  have,  it  appean^  a  curious  and  intei^ 
eating  series  of  ooinsi  and  they  are  the  last  ever  strock 
by  the  Jews  as  an  independent  people.  Till  recently 
many  of  them,  if  not  all,  have  been  attributed  to  Simon 
the  son  of  Gioraa,  whose  money  has  already  been  noticed ; 
but  the  fact  that  many  are  struck  on  Roman  denarii  of 
Trajan  affords  a  proof  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  they  be- 
long to  the  later  chief.  They  display  the  same  types 
as  the  coins  of  the  earlier  revolt.  Obverse, "  Simon," 
within  a  wreath.  Reverse,  the  pitcher  and  palm- 
branch  ;  *<  The  Deliverance  of  Jemsalem"  struck  on  a 
denarius  of  Vespasian,  the  legend  ai  whkdi  is  partly 
l^Ue.  Others  of  the  same  type  exhilut  traces  of 
the  legends  of  •Titos,  Domitian,  wid  Tri^an.  Anotho* 
type — *«Sioion,''  round  a  cluster  of  grapes;  reverse. 


Ilaltshekel  of  Simon  Barcochab^ 


"The  Deliverance  of  Jemsalem,"  round  a  three-stringed 
lyre.  Another  type  —  "Siroon,"  as  before;  reverse, 
"The  Deliverance  of  Jemsalem,"  round  two  trumpets. 
Another  type —  " Simon,"  within  a  wreath;  reverse, 
"  Second  Year  of  the  Deliverance  of  Jemsalem,"  a  palm- 
branch.  Another  has  — obverse,  the  cluster;  reverse, 
the  palm-branch.  These  all  seem  to  have  been  re- 
struck  upon  Roman  denariL  A  remarkable  and  very 
interesting  coin  appears  also  to  belong  to  Simon  Bar- 
cochab. It  ia  a  shekel,  and  may  be  thus  described : 
Obverse,  Simon,"  on  the  rides  of  a  tettastyle  temple- 
above,  a  star ;  reverse, "  The  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem," 
the  liilab  and  etkrog.  Another  has  the  date  of  the  sec* 
end  year.    These  coins  have  been  attributed  to  Simon 


Sliekel  of  Simon  Barcochab. 


the  son  of  Ofams)  bot  they  bear  tEaosaefbrit^ilfiMk 
on  coins  of  Vesparian,  and  thepceseooe  ofthestarriim 
the  temple  seems  to  point  them  oat  sa  belonging  to  Bar- 
cochab, lliere  is  also  a  copper  omu  struck  oo  a  piece 
of  Tn^an,  and  identifiaUe  in  like  manner:  <ri)vefse, 
"Simon,"  on  either  side  of  a  palm-tree;  reverse,  "The 
Delivcnnce  of  Jonaalent ;"  a  niifr4eaf.^ — Faifb^n. 

III.  Ckrittim  CWm^— That  with  whleh  w«  an 
specially  concerned  is  the  numismatics  of  the  first  cen- 
turies of  oar  era,  or  prior  to  medieval  times.  Strict^ 
this  ought  to  begin  with  Constandne  the  Great, 
cause  from  his  time  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  retig- 
ion  was  recognised  on  the  ooina  of  the  eaipiic;  bat 
there  are  some  anterior  dream  stances  whicfa  sciantiA- 
cally  prepared  the  way  for  this  feature. 

1.  Ckrittim  Numimtaie*  brfon  ComtoH^me. — Three 
signs  of  Christianity  have  been  noted  by  numiMnatiBts 
on  the  medals  prior  to  the  period  in  question :  namely, 
the  monograph  of  Christ,  the  representation  of  the  dd- 
uge,  and  the  formula  **  m  pact!'  We  will  briefly  reca- 
pitulate three  leiduig  bets  relating  to  each  in  thb  con- 
nection. 

a.  A  medallion  with  die  effigy  of  Ttajan-Dedaa, 
struck  at  Mteida,  in  I^rdia,  piesenis  this  very  corioia 
pecnliarity,  that  at  the  top  ot  the  reverse,  whicfa  mfn- 
senta  Baccbos  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  pantbers,  the  let- 
ters X  and  P  of  the  Greek  word  APX,  which  made  pan 
of  the  legend,  are  found  combined  in  such  a  manner  as 
exactiy  to  form  the  monogram  of  Christ, 

h.  We  have  now  bo  speak  of  certain  molals  of  Apa- 
mea,  in  Phrygia,  of  the  effigy  of  Septimius  Sevenis,  and 
of  HadciHis  and  Philip  his  father,  which  bear  on  tite 
reverse  a  douUe  scoie,  usually  referred  to  the  delnge. 
On  these  medals  we  discover,  first  in  the  aik,  and  after- 
wards out  of  it,  the  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  whidi 
were  formerly  regarded  as  those  of  Deucalion  and  Pyi^ 
rha ;  but  the  two  birds  in  the  same  connection,  and  espe- 
cially the  dove  with  the  olive-branch,  are  foreign  to  the 
Btoty  of  the  son  of  Prometheus.  It  still  remains  a  diffi- 
culty to  explain  the  relation  of  the  Jewish  motion 
with  the  heathen  city  of  Aria  Minor,  taaA  with  the 
eariy  Church  (Eckhel,  Doctrin.  Kmau  Hi,  187).  Ite  oc- 
currence in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  is  pralMbly  to  be 
explained  as  a  symbol  of  salvation  fay  tbe  Goepcl  "arit 
of  safety."   See  Noah's  Abe. 


Barij  Christian  lievlee. 


c.  Finally,  there  renwins  a  faronca  denarios  of  tbe 
empress  SiUonina,  wife  of  Gallienus^  on  the  reverse  of 
which  is  read  the  altogether  unusual  legend,  "Amgtuta 
in  pace,"  encirding  the  empress,  seated,  on  the  left,  and 
holding  in  one  hand  a  branch  of  (dive,  and  a  sceptre  in 
the  other.  Hence  the  presumption  has  arisen  that  Sa- 
lonina  was  a  Christian. 

2.  Christiwt  A'umwmofics  of  CotutatOiHe  tJu  Great. — 
A  careful  consideration  of  these  coins  leads  to  the  fol- 
Inwing  general  oondasionB,  namely^  that  while  bis  ad- 
veraaries  and  competitors  survived,  this  emperor  toler- 
ated on  his  medals  the  images  of  the  pagan  deiticA, 
which,  in  (act,  often  occur ;  but  that  fkom  the  time  that, 
by  the  defeat  of  Lidnios  in  SS8,  he  became  master  of 
the  Roman  world,  he  excladed  them  altogether,  substi- 
tuting  the  oommeo«^.tive^^^own  aulitvy 
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ex^afbi  isd  tstrii  entoprises,  and  probably  alieady 
torn  Chriatiui  sytaboia;  and  that  wben  be  at  length 
Imfflded  t  new  metropolia  of  the  empire,  he  freely  placed 
apm  1m  oaoM,  ml  on  tbon  ef  iu  wHia  tbe  Cmn^ 
dthrthewMMgnun  of  Chrifltor  other  rignt  apprDpri- 
ite  to  tbe  tm  religion.  See  Cavedoni,  RioercMe  hk- 
iagSi  A'  Gmlmlma  (Modena,  1868) ;  Fenaident,  E$sai 
m  h  MUtaOea  de  Conicmtm  (Puis,  1858) ;  Gaiucci, 
.VnNnwftea  CoiutaiUMwma  (Borne,  1868).  This  last 
OTtthMtlMrillw  the  cwM  of  th»  period; 

a.  A  eotidn  ntunber  of  tbeos  bear  the  l^^d  **Virtn$ 
mdnuf  and  ■  fut  mmby  of  remark,  althotigh  but 
liule  obttfred  hitherto,  ia  that  Uiree  of  theaa  {necea  b«- 
kng  to  tbe  two  licioiL  We  are  entitled  to  belierc 
thtt  tbe  coioB  compriung  this  series  were  struck  be- 
tween the  yean  821  and  823. 

&  To  an  age  but  little  later  belong  •  series  of  very 
iidiRitiiig  pieces  with  the  images  of  Conatantine,  the 
Ube^  and  Griqms  and  ConstandDe  tbe  younger,  bear^ 
tag  M  tbe  mncae  •erent  Mgns  of  Christianity,  and  tbe 
hBMd  "Fidsrte  fate  priK.  peip.'   Sereial  oopiea 


Colo  of  tbe  Emperor  Conatantine.  (Obverse :  bust  of 
tke  enperor,  with  the  InscripUon  "  imp.  OontUaUinus 
^vj  MmMad  head,  on  tbe  behnet  two  nunograms 
of  Culst,  aeparaled  by  a  band  irhich  snpporta  the 
plame.  Renrse :  tbe  i^end  as  abovs^  wfln  winged 
Bgnrev  and  a  shield.) 

Knck  at  Sisda  oc  Aries  have  in  place  of  the  monogram 
two  Man  conpciaBd  of  tbe  letten  I  and  X,  i.  e.  Jesus 
Christ. 

c  Tbe  legend  "Gloria  exeratuf  is  read  on  a  great 
tramber  of  pieces  of  Conatantine  the  younger,  of  the  Con- 
unti!  bis  suna,  and  nS  Dalmatins  his  nephew,  with  ts- 
oooi  Christian  aymbula,  of  tbe  general  type  below. 


ItterOolnofConslantine.  (Obmw  w above.  Beverae: 
two  behieted  soldiwe,  each  holding  a  spear  and  fkir- 
aUwd  with  a  sblald ;  between  them  the  Conetanttnlan 

<L  There  are  some  pieces  with  the  legend  of  CoiulajH 
f^oplf,  or  else  of  Home  or  the  Roman  people,  which 
we  been  assigned  to  Constantine  or  his  sonau 

c  Finally,  we  have  some  medals  of  cDitsscnifum,  on 
«luch  the  title  **ifaas"  is  given  to  Oonstantine.  Eckhel 
Bot  aware  of  this  epithet  being  attributed  to  Con* 
UntiDC  and  a  number  of  his  sacceasora  after  their  death. 

3.  .Vumintatict  of  tht  Sucoators  of  CorutantiiK  down 

JtUiam  the  ApottaU. — The  most  important  of  tbe 
<^»iige»  that  appear  in  these  coins,  and  one  that  seems 
to  htve  taken  place  in  tbe  very  year  that  tullowed  tbe 
^(•th  of  Constantine,  is  the  introduction  of  tbe  symbols 


<^  of  Constaoe.  (Olmrse:  but  of  the  emperor,  dta- 
taed.  with  tbe  legend  "0.  JK  CbnstaiM  I'.  P.  Ava." 
Bernge:  Constans  In  military  drees  on  a  vessel,  h<>ld- 
^be  sarmonnted  by  a  ptaosotx  or  a  smalt  image 
r,  and  tbe  lotaiwn.) 


of  eternity,  the  a  and  gradoaDy  amplifled,  and  with 
Ttrioas  legends  and  darieea,  as  in  the  preceding  and 

fallowing  example. 


Coin  oTTetmnlu,  ooUeagne  for  six  muiiitu  with  Conetsn- 
tins  IL  <Obverse:  bast  of  Tetranio,  diademed  and 
bearded,  to  the  right,  wltb  Inscription  "  D.  K  VUnmio 
F.F.Atv^  Reverse:  legend  *'AiiMiE(utorr«^t>MMfMs:'' 
Tetranio  boMtng  flie  labanni  sntmonnted  by  a  croea; 
Victory  crowning  blm.) 


I^rge Bronse Coin  ofHasnentlas.   (Obverae:  bnatof  the 
emperor  to  the  right,  with  Inscription  "IKK  Magnentitu 
P.  F.  Aug."  Reverse :  the  monogram  of  (Christ  occnpy- 
Ing  tbe  whole  field,  and  In  iU  best  type,  with  the 
*'  Sains  DD.  NN.  Avg.  atCem.'i 

4.  ChriHim  /fumitmatie*  qfUr  Julian  ikt  ApoitaCe 
to  Aujputuliu  (or  the  end  of  the  empire  of  tbe  West). — 
Some  nUqnarians  attribute  to  Joliu  a  bronae  medal- 
tioa  oonuinittg  a  flgme  of  tbe  Christian  monogram ;  but 
if  the  {usoe  be  genuine  it  most  belong  to  the  very  first 
portion  of  bis  reign.  All  bis  other  coins,  and  they  are 
very  numerous,  either  bear  no  reli^ons  symbol,  or  else 
tbe  figure  of  some  of  the  pagan  deities,  as  Apollo,  JiqiW 
ter,  Nilua^  the  Genius  of  Antioch,  Anubia,  etc. 

Under  Jovian,  tbe  immediate  sucoeasor  ef  Julian, 
Christianity  resumed  on  tbe  public  coins  its  place,  foe 
tbe  moment  usurped,  but  not  again  to  be  lost  Jovian^s 
coins  bear  new  Christian  types,  and  various  devices, 
some  equestrian,  and  generally  tbe  Ic^nd  "AdeentsM 
Auffutti," 

Yalentinian  I,  Valena,  Procopioa,  Gratian,  and  Valen- 
tinian  II  introduced  Utile  modification  into  the  signs  of 
Chrisliani^  on  their  coins.  Tbe  most  common  type  is 
the  ever-present  labarunt  in  tbe  hand  of  the  emperor, 
and  tbe  simple  letter  X  in  place  of  the  full  monogian 
of  Christ.  The  following  are  notable  examples: 


Coin  of  VuIi^uUuiiiii  1.  (.Ultvurse :  biui  ufUw  emperor,  dia- 
demed, front  view ;  Inscription,  "D.lf.VKlmtmimutD, 
F.Aug."  Reverse i  flgoreofVictorv sitting, and  tioldlng 
In  her  right  liand  a  cross  and  a  gloue ;  legend,  "IUtlit»- 
tor  rt^ubliea.") 


Coin  of  Gratian.  (Obverse:  diademed  b  net  ortbeempemr 
to  the  right,  holding  a  spear;  Inscription,  "D.  A'.  Orn. 
tianva  P.  F.  Avg."  Reverse:  the  emperor  In  mllltarr 
dress  on  a  ehtp  of  which  TIctory  holds  the  halm :  on 
one  sideacross,  on  tbe  Other  a  crown;  lejnniL  "ClgrtA 
ilommonnn,*^  Diguzcd  oy  vjOOVIC 
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Under  Theodoriiu  I,  Jnatly  ailed  the  Great,  tad  who 
had  the  distinguished  honor  oT  definitely  catabUahing 
the  Christian  faith  throughout  the  empire,  Aw  new 
types  of  coinage  are  found. 


Coin  of  Flacellla,  wtfe  of  Thoodoaluii  1.  (ObrerM:  dia- 
demed bast  nf  rbe  empress  to  tbe  rfgtau  with  the  In- 
Kripxlou  "jSLFIaettHaAvg."  Beverae:  VicKwy  seated, 
writing  on  a  shield  the  algii  of  Christ,  with  the  legend 

The  medilfl  of  the  tyrant  Maximufl,  tboM  of  his  sob 
Victor,  and  likewise  those  of  Eogenius,  a  nsofper  Eke 
them,  have  the  marks  of  Christianity  more  laie,  and 
those  that  occur  are  of  the  common  type. 

Honorius  and  Atcadius,  on  diriding  the  empire  of 
their  father,  adopted  the  same  types  of  money  j  it  even 
appears  that  for  a  certain  tiote  the  same  coins  served  for 
both  portions  of  the  empire.  A  notable  innoradoo  is 
dne  to  these  two  princes,  namely,  tbe  introduction  of  tbe 
monogram  of  Christ  on  the  sceptre.  The  usual  legend 
is I'iOoria  A ugg" 

Two  empresses  bore  the  name  of  Eudoxia — one  the 
wife  of  Arcadius,  the  other  of  Theodouos  II.  The 
common  inacriptioo  is  "  JSL  Eudona"  A  gold  piece 
bearing  the  legend  '*8abu  Oriaitia,  FHieiliu  Oeeidai- 
tu,"  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  former. 

Under  PlaciiUa,  a  daughter  of  Theodoaius,  and  soo- 
oesiivdy  wife  of  Ataulphus  and  Constantius,  we  ntay 
note  hitherto  unusual  symbols  of  Christianity.  The 
following  b  an  example: 


Colnof  Placidia.  (Ubverse:  diademed  t>ii»t  uf theeraprees 
tutheriKbt:  inscription,  "^IHaeidia Aua."  Beverse: 
Vic  lory  holding  a  uU  cross  surmoouted  ta  a  star;  le- 
gmid,''FotoiiMUa.') 

In  tine  time  of  Valentinian  11  ind  Theodosius  the 
younger  tbe  cross  appeaia  on  almost  all  tbe  pieces  in 
various  poriiionB,  and  completaly  replaces  tbe  two  forms 
of  tbe  moDogram  of  Chrisb   Tbe  latter  prince^  who 


Coin  nf  Liclnla,  wife  of  Valentinian  II.  (Obverse:  fhmt 
view  of  baAt  of  emprese  crowned  and  sarmonnted  bv 
across,  with  inecripilon  "lAeinia  Itudoxia  P.  F.  AngJ'' 
Kevenae :  fisare  of  the  empress  with  a  crown  of  pearls 
and  other  devices,  holding  a  cross  In  one  hand  and  Uw 
sceptre  1q  the  other;  legend,  "  SiUm  reipublietm.") 

ruled  tbe  East,  was  entitled  to  as  little  credit  at  his  col- 
league fur  valor  in  arms.  Nevertheless  be  obtained 
compliments  on  coins. 

The  brief  occupancy  of  the  throne  by  Petrontos  Hsx- 
imus  and  Avitus  has  left  no  traces  on  numismatics. 

In  the  East,  under  Uwaon  and  Leo,  we  see  repro- 
duced the  familiar  types  of  tbe  preceding  rngna.  At 
Home  Majorianus  is  frequently  represented  with  tbe 
monogram  of  Christ  on  his  shield,  or  on  tJUmla  upon  bis 
left  arm,  and  on  the  reverse  a  subdued  dragon. 


Anthemiua  and  Leo  generally  hare  a  miwtim*  and 
toga,  with  a  long  enm  like  a  spear  and  a  (^obe ;  some- 
times both  emperors  diademed  md  in  military  dnm, 
darling  hands,  with  a  tablet  between  tbeir  beads  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  on  which  is  inscribed  "Pax." 

But  in  all  that  we  have  hitherto  found,  nothing  pn- 
haps  has  been  so  remarkable  as  the  |hous  zeal  exhibited 
in  tbe  legend  "  SoImm  suMdT  surrounding  tbe  cress  oa  s 
gold  [neoe  of  Olybrina. 

No  innovation  in  the  types  of  Christian  owns  ocean 
during  the  following 

rdgns  of  Znm,  Glyowoi^  y^'^""^ 
JuUns  Nepot,  or  Bomu-  /^^j3E^^\_/  J^^^^ 
lus  Angustulns,  with  vigs^  alM  ^Ir  b  I 
whom  the  empire  of  the   >S^ML^S/  \  tI^^^  J 
West  expired.  The  usual  ^^^JS' 
type  of  his  money  u  a  cotoofAugusialos. 
cffDSs  m  a  ennm  of  lanreL 

Ik  FromOuFcJlo/tMWeiUrn Empire  to  die E»d of 
tie  Sixth  CMury.— Under  Anastanus  I  tbe  eariy  Bo> 
man  type  disappears  almost  completely  from  tbe  coinage 
to  give  place  to  the  Byxantine  character,  which  it  pre- 
serves, although  with  many  modifications,  down  to  the 
capture  of  Constantinople.  Numismatic  art  fell  there- 
after, especially  that  in  copper,  into  a  great  decadence, 
and  after  Honorius  into  complete  bsrhsrism.  Anasu- 
rius  ordered  that  his  pieoes  of  copper  shooU  expna 
their  value  in  Gbvek  or  Roman  nmnerals. 


Copper  FMiM  of  Jnstln  I,  with  the  monogram  of  Christ  oa 
the  breast  of  the  emperor. 


"nie  coins  of  tbe  Gothic  Ungs  who  occupied  Italy 
from  476  to  668,  and  those  of  tbe  Yandab  who  RigneA 
in  Africa  firom  428  to  684,  take  th«r  place  in  tbe  ByzsD- 
Une  series,  since  they  generally  bear  tbe  effigy  of  tbe 
contemporuy  emperors  of  the  East,  Anaslasius,  Justin 
I,  or  Justinian  I.  They  often  have  the  cross  on  the  re- 
verse side.  The  same  is  the  case  with  tbe  autonomoui 
medals  of  Ravenna  and  Carthage  of  tbe  same  period. 

Tbe  otnns  of  Justin  11  do  uot  differ  from  those  of  the 
three  preceding  rngna^  at  least  when  that  prince  is  tbe 
sole  figure  on  them.  Occarionally,  however,  be  is  rep- 
resented with  bis  wife  Sophia,  and  the  legend  «  Vita.'' 

The  reverse  of  some  coins  of  Tiberius  Constantine 
presents  for  the  first  time  those  elevated  crosses,  or  on  a 
globe,  of  which  tbe  type  becomes  very  frequent  a  little 
later,  especially  after  the  time  of  HeracUu^ 

We  thus  arrive  at  tbe  year  682,  which  {s  near  the 
close  of  the  period  we  are  oonridcring;  Indeed,  np  to 
the  time  of  Phocas,  who  begins  the  seventh  century 
(602),  Christian  numismatics  present  no  new  feature. 
In  the  course  of  this  century,  that  is  to  say,  after  Henc- 
lius  np  to  Justinian  II,  the  legend  "Dwe  adjvta  Ro- 
MOtni"  appears,  with  the  cross  very  variously  formed. 
Under  tbe  latter  prince,  too,  BysanUne  money  began  to 
bear  the  Constantinian  moUo  in  Greek,  nwry  mm, 
which  appears  afresh  under  Niosphoms  I  in  tbe  hybrid 
form  "Jttn§  Chriebu  mca." 

6.  Coinage  of  the  Ixut  Periodofthe  Bgzamtim  EmfnTt. 
— In  the  eighth  century  the  B}'santine  money  assumes 
still  more  decided  marks  of  debased  Christianity,  by  ad- 
mitting, in  phue  of  pious  legends,  the  images  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  angels,  and  ^e  sainta.  We 
are  passing  the  borders  of  antiquity  in  order  to  ^vc  I 
complete  view  of  the  numismatics  of  the  Eastern  em> 
pire.  The  following  examples  will  suffice  for  the  par- 
pose.-MartignK^^^s<^f(sni(g(C^  si). 
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GoU  Coin  of  JDBtlnlan  n  (A.D.  70(0,  bearlDg  on  the  re- 
*eree  tbe  bait  of  the  SsvluBr.  with  tbe  CFOMMlilDd  the 
hei4  tteboiAs  of  the  Oomh  m  ttw  bud,  and  tlM  legsnd 
"b^taamt  rvwMiMHN." 


CoIb  oCLm  TI,  "the  WIm"  (A.D.  ssf),  bearlnx  on  tb« 
mem  tbe  but  uf  the  VIivId  Mai?,  tbe  htndi  extended, 
with  Um  lenari  MR  Ineeribed  oo  one  elde  oftbeTcUed 
IWMtud  ev  OB  Cbe  other,  and  the  kgnd  "Jftrta." 

IV.  LiteratUTt, — lit  additira  to  the  works  above  no- 
ted, aDd  tbcm  cited  under  Coin  and  MoMsr,  aee  Bayer, 
Ik  maut  HtbroQ-Samar.  (Valen,  1781 ;  with  sapplem. 
Vrnfimr,  1790) ;  Hardouii),  Dt  itunmu  Htro^eunB(^Mi, 
1S93);  Walsh,  NtOice  of  Com$  UbiMtrmUng  Ckrutiamly 
(Lood.  1S27) ;  Ziebich.  Dt  mtmit  oHliqai*  aaeriM  (VUeb. 
174&) ;  King,  Early  CkrMm  Nvmmatiet  (Laid.  1878) ; 
De  Stnky,  NuBusmatigue  ds  la  Tem  Saiate  (Par.  1874) ; 
Esi^t,  J^^Katmt  veteri  m  Muteo  BriUamico  (Lond, 
1830);  Madden,  Jacuk  Comage  (ibid.  1864) ;  Eckhel, 
DKlrimNMi0nimVetenm(yveaDM,  1795-1826) ;  Miou- 
Btl,  Duer^^oK  da  MidaiUet  tmtiquet  Grtea  tt  Ro- 
mmu  (Par.  1806-1889);  Henin,  Ntamtmatiqw  A»- 
Am  CtUd.  1880);  GfiuMt,  AUe  Nuwimatik  (Leipa. 
183!,  1868);  Prime,  Coin,  Medab,  and  Seid$  (N.  Y. 
1S61);  Vailbnt,  Nm^umata  Imperatorwti  Sommanm 
(Par.  1674);  Ackermen,  Sunnimatic  lUuttraHimt  of  the 
y.  T.  (Lond.  1846) ;  Cavedoni,  Nuntiamtica  Biblied 
(1850-1855;  tmnaL  in  German,  with  additions  bv 
Weritbal^  1856,  1866) ;  Levy.  •Z&'wcAe  Miham  (Bre»- 
laa,  186S} ;  Hompbreyis  ^  CoUector't  Manual 
(Lend.  1869). 

ITim  (HebL  id.  "j^S  [once  N6n,  "jis,  1  Chron.  vii,  27, 
^V.  "Non"],  having  branchtt  oc  detcendantt ;  in  the 
Sniae  and  ChaUee,  a  jCaA,  beceuae  of  ita  prolidcneM ; 
Sepc  Vavii  v.  t.  X^jSq,  NojSi),  an  Israelite  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraiin  (aC  dr.  1680) ;  father  of  Joshua,  the  great 
kadir  of  Israel,  who  is  nsoally  called  Joshua  Bi»-l^'tin 
(!4~|a,  not  "t^),  the  son  tf  Ntm,  e.  g.  Numb,  xi,  28 ; 
idr.ft.  Of  the  life  of  Ntm  no  aeoonnt  is  given.  Some 
*f  dw  early  English  Tenkns  write  tbe  name  JVcwe,  after 
Ae  SepL  Vavii,  which  Gcseniua  (Tbu.  ii,  864)  thinks 
•i  tmt  of  tnincription  for  Naun  Vavv;  bat  Ewald 
(V,  Getei.  ii,  228)  thinks  to  be  taken  bcm  anther 
PMDtiiig  in  the  Hebrew  (^^3,  rnqp^X  or  periwp*  it  is  an 
of  the  final  N.  SeeJoBRUjt. 

lfiill(Idtin,iioMia;  Gie^swvfr)  is  not  exdnsivdy 
■■d  fcf  fenaka^  fx  we  find  it  uted  in  Latin,  in  the 
Wddle  Agia,  both  ander  tbe  masculine  and  the  fbmi- 
nioe  form,  as  JVowrer,  ffomut,  Ducange  furnishes  many 
■■ataacea  of  the  ose  of  tbe  masculine  form.  The  won! 
wy  be  conndered  aa  equivalent  to  mncfua,  autuM. 
AnoifaN^Judor,  on  Pta.  cr,  aaya:  ille  qoi  sanctos 
"Watar  et  Nbnnna  uo  agit,  ego  qnia  aut  quotas  sum, 
v  DOQ  agam?"  In  the  Liber  UMwn  Cirierdetuiam, 
96,  we  find :  **  L  Anguati  obiit  K.  Nonnua  de  N.  b*- 
MdM  «  monachns  eiuadem  monaaterii."  Occasionally, 
jct  only  in  rare  inetances,  the  monka  and  superiors  of 
BMmtBts  were  deaignated  as  Mrnnh  We  find  also  dif- 
^xst  Ibnua  of  the  word,  as  SomBmm,  Ntamtmu,  i.q. 
■Mncb  a  taxUmoniale;  momialau  h€ibittu,  in  the 
P>n    momdtiau  Aabi/MM.   The  origin  of  tbe  word 


is  uncertain.  Hoepinian  states  it  to  be  an  Egyptian 
term  denoting  a  virgin.  It  is  probably  derived  from  a 
Coptic  or  E^ptian  root.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
tbe  term  was  already  used  in  the  time  of  Jerome  (see 
bis  £p.  ad  Emtoehifim,  ep.  zxti,  oapk  6). 

Amdeml  Ntm$.—AJl  an  early  period  women  devoted 
tbemselvea  to  tbe  service  ortheCbweb.  Astberewera 
aacetics  in  tbe  Church  kmg  before  there  were  any  nHnke^ 
so  there  were  viifrins  who  made  public  and  open  profes- 
sion of  virginity  before  the  monastic  life  or  name  was 
known  (see  Ludlow,  Woman'i  Work  m  the  Church  [  Lond. 
1866, 12mo],  ch.  ii,  1  sq.).  Before  monasteries  existed, 
Qyi^an  andTertullian  apeak  of  viiginsdedicating  them- 
edvfls  to  Christ.  These  are  snnetimet  called  ecclesias- 
tical virgins,  to  distinguish  them  from  such  aa  embraced 
tbe  monaatic  life.  The  ecclesiastical  virgins  were  com- 
monly enrolled  in  the  canon  of  the  Church — that  is,  in 
tbe  catalogue  oi  ecclesiaacics — and  hence  tbey  were 
sometimes  called  canonical  vi^ins.  They  lived  pri- 
vately at  home,  and  were  maintained  by  their  parents, 
or,  in  caaee  of  necessity,  by  the  Church,  instead  ti  liv- 
ing in  eomoHuutieB  and  upon  tbeir  own  labor,  aa  did  tbe 
monaatioal  vlfglna  or  nuns  confined  to  cloiaters  in  after- 
agesL  Whether  these  ecclesiastical  virgins  indicated 
tb^  intentions  to  remain  in  that  state  all  ifaeir  lives  by 
a  solemn  vow,  or  a  dmple  profeaaion,  is  not  dear;  but 
it  appears  from  ancient  writings  that  the  profession  of 
virginity  was  not  so  strict  as  to  make  after-marriage 
a  crime  worthy  of  eedewaaticai  censure.  Ecckriastical 
virgins  were  enrolled  in  the  canon  or  matricula  of  the 
Church  [see  Cabon  ;  Hatriciila],  and  from  this  were 
sometimes  called  eanonical  virgin.  It  does  not  seem 
that  they  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  marry.  But 
gradually  it  became  a  subject  uf  cenaure,  and  by  the 
4tb  and  5th  centuries  the  Church  became  decided  and 
rigorous  in  its  treatment  of  the  marriage  of  processed 
virgins,  condemning  such  to  severe  penance,  though 
aucb  matriages  "were  not  resdnded"  or  prononnoed 
nulL  Indeed,  the  law  gave  great  liberty  and  indulgence 
to  all  virgins  that  were  consecrated  before  the  age  of 
forty.  For  though  aome  canons  allowed  them  to  be 
consecrated  at  twenty-five,  and  othera  at  aixteen  or 
seventeen,  other  canons  required  virgins  to  be  forty 
years  old  before  they  were  veiled ;  and  the  law  nut 
only  prescribed  that  age  in  cooaecmted  yitffa%,  but  Ani- 
ther  decreed  that  if  any  virgin  was  voled  before  that 
age,  either  by  the'  violence  or  hatred  of  her  parenta 
(which  waa  a  case  that  often  happened),  she  ahouU 
have  liberty  to  marry.  There  appears,  therefore,  a 
very  wide  difference  between  tbe  practice  of  the  ancient 
churches  and  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this  mat- 
ter (see  Lea,  BiO.  Sacerdotal  Cdibaci/,  p.  lOI  aq.  et  al.). 
The  Council  of  Ancyra  first  decreed  nuns  to  tbe  pen- 
ance of  digamist*,  riuHild  any  of  them  many  (see  (htu- 
bact),  and  the  Coimcil  of  Cbalcedoo  doomed  them  to 
excommunication.  (Monastic  virgins,  of  course,  lived 
in  aeduaion,  and  none  of  these  laws  were  necessary 
enactments  for  their  guidance  and  amtiol.) 

The  consecration  of  viigins  has  varied  in  the  Church, 
In  the  early  ages,  when  there  were  ecclesiastical  or  ca- 
nonical virgins,  the  mode  of  consecration  was  aa  follows: 
It  was  usuaily  performed  publicly  in  tbe  church  by  tbe 
bishop,  or  some  preal^ter  particularly  deputed  by  the 
biahop  for  that  purpose.  When  a  vii^^  bad  signified 
to  the  biahop  her  deaire  for  the  usual  conaeoration,  ahe 
made  a  public  profeaaion  of  her  reaoludon  in  the  church, 
and  die  bishop  put  upon  her  the  accnetomed  habit  of 
aaored  virions.  This  change  of  baUt  is  fltequently  men- 
tioned in  tbe  ancioit  councils,  but  in  what  it  cons ie ted 
is  not  plain.  A  veil  (velamem  aaentm)  and  a  purple  and 
gold  mitre  are  spoken  of;  but  it  is  said  that  they  did 
not  use  them  for  any  sacrament  or  mj^stery,  but  only  as 
a  badge  of  dialinction,  and  to  signify  to  whose  service 
they  belonged.  The  introducUon  of  tbe  custom  of  cut- 
ting off  tbe  hair  of  consecrated  virgina  called  forth  the 
condemnation  of  the  Council  of  Gangn,  which  jutaaed  a 
decree  that,  ^  If  any  viimMtiMmt^pii^edMiHl^^tha 
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life,  cut  off  li«r  hur,  vhiclt  God  hatli  givm  her  for  ■ 
memorul  of  aobjection,  lei  her  be  uuthema,  u  one  tbtl 
diuuDula  ihe  decree  of  subjection ;"  and  Theodoeiiu  the 
Graat  added  a  dvil  sanction  to  ooufinn  th«  eodeaiaatical 
decree  nude  agunet  thia  practice.  Although  the  virgins 
were  not  ordained  to  a  special  office  in  the  Church,  as 
the  deaconeases  were,  they  were  of  great  esteem  in  the 
Church,  and  had  some  particular  honors  paid  lo  them. 
They  were  specially  protected  by  the  law,  and  ladies  of 
high  rank  were  accustomed  to  entertain  them,  and  to 
seek  their  salutations  and  embraces.  The  mother  of 
Constantine  used  to  wait  upon  them  at  her  own  table 
and  do  them  eerriee.  The  widows  of  the  Church  were 
generally  under  the  same  laws  and  rules  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical Ti^os  were  concerning  their  habit,  conseera- 
tiiHi,  proTesuon,  and  maintenance.  Religious  communi- 
ties sprang  up  in  the  Church  soon  after  the  instltntion 
of  these  aacetic  oongregationa  of  femaln,  and  nuns 
proper  dwelt  under  rule  in  tpecial  residences.  Pacho- 
mius  erected  such  residences  in  the  4th  century  in  Egypt 
— the  first  one  being  built  on  the  island  of  Tabenna  in 
the  Nile,  They  soon  spread  through  Europe,  and  be- 
came a  common  institution.    See  HonASTlciSM. 

Modtrn  Practice. — The  consecration  of  a  nun  in  the 
Bomish  Church  is  a  great  ceremony.  The  habit,  veil, 
and  ring  of  the  candidate  are  carried  to  the  altar,  and 
ahe  faersetf  is  conducted  to  the  bishop,  who,  after  mass 
and  an  anthem  (the  subject  of  which  is  that  she  ought 
to  have  her  lamp  lighted,  for  the  Bridegroom  is  com- 
ing), pronounces  the  benedictioa ;  then  she  rises  up,  and 
the  bishop  consecrates  the  new  habit,  sprinkling  it  with 
holy  water.  When  the  candidate  has  put  on  her  new 
habit,  she  presents  herself  before  the  bishop,  and  says, 
on  her  knees,  AmeUla  Ciriiti  mm,  etc;  then  she  re- 
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ceivea  the  veil,  and  afterwards  the  ring,  by  which  she 
is  married  to  Christ;  and  finally  the  crown  of  virgin- 
ity. When  she  is  crowned,  an  anathema  is  prononocerl 
against  all  who  shall  attempt  to  make  her  l»eak  her 
vows.  The  Latin  form  for  the  benedictioa  and  conse- 
cration of  virgins  occupies  twenly^ve  pages  in  the 
Ponlificak  Jtomamtm  of  1816.  The  key  of  the  whole  is 
given  in  these  questions  which  the  pontiff  (=biBhop  or 
other  mitred  digniury  who  presides)  pute  to  them  at  die 
be^finning  of  the  service  to  be  answered  affirmatively : 
"  Do  you  wish  to  persevere  In  the  parpoaa  of  holy  vtr- 

iSo  yon  promise  that  yon  will  preserve  yonr  virginity 
forever  T 

"  Do  yon  wi»h  to  be  bleMod  and  conaecrated  and  be- 
trothed to  onr  Lord  Jesus  Chtiat,  the  Son  of  the  Saprune 

Godr 

After  various  genuflections  and  prostrations  and  cbant- 
inga  and  prayers  and  sprinklings  with  holy  water,  nuns 
go  up  two  at  a  time  to  the  pontiff,  who  pnta  the  veil 
upon  each  nun'a  head,  saying : 

"  Receive  the  sacred  veil,  by  which  yon  m^  be  known 
to  have  dentaed  the  world,  and  to  have  trnly  and  hon- 
hly,  with  airthe  striving  ofyonr  heart,  sabjected  yoaraelf 
forever  as  a  bride  to  Jeana  Christ ;  and  may  be  keep  yon 

from  sll  evil  and  bring  yon  through  to  eternal  life." 

After  further  chantings  and  prayer,  they  go  up  again 
in  paira,  and  the  ponriff  puts  a  ring  on  the  ring-finger 
of  each  nun's  right  hand,  declaring  her  e^iouaed  to 
Jecus  Chriat,  upon  which  the  two  chant : 

"I  have  been  betrottwd  to  hiro  whMn  ansela  aerve, 
whoee  beauty  ann  and  moon  admire." 

Afterwards  each  nun  has  a  crown  or  wreath  put  on  her 
head  by  the  bishop,  with  a  similar  declantioa  and 
chanting.  Then  follow  prayers,  chanting,  and  two 
long  nuptial  benedictinoa  upon 
the  nuns,  who  first  stand  humbly 
incUned,  and  then  kneeL  llien 
the  pontiff,  ritting  on  his  seat  and 
wearing  his  mitre,  pronoimccs 
the  following  anathema : 

"By  the  anihority  of  Almighty 
Ond,  and  of  his  bli»ised  apoatM 
Peter  andPsa),  we  flrmly  and  un- 
der threat  orauathema  forbid  any 
one  to  lead  offlheee  vtrtflns  or  r«- 
llploaa  peraoiis  ttom  ib«  divine 
etrrvice,  lo  which  thej  have  been 
SDbJected  under  tbe  banner  of 
chaf  ilty,  or  to  plonderthelr  Bonds, 
bat  let  them  puaeeea  Iheee  laonleL 
But  If  auy  oue  shall  have  oared 
to  BLtempi  thl»,  let  bim  be  cnraed 
In  his  house  and  out  of  bis  taooee : 
cnrB«9d  In  Ihe  dty  and  In  the  conn- 
try,  cnrMd  In  wstcblng  aud  sleep- 
ing, cnrsed  In  eaiin?  and  drink- 
ing, cursed  In  walUng  and  sit- 
ting; curmd  be  hie  fle^h  and 
buiiee;  ^iin  the  sole  of  hte  foot 
to  the  top  ofhla  head  let  faim  have 
no  MDndnefH.  Let  there  oome 
npon  him  the  cnrw  of  man, 
which  the  Lord  through  Vonea  In 
ibe  law  sent  upon  tbe  eona  of  in- 
tqalty.  Let  his  name  be  blotted 
fnim  the  l>ook  of  the  llvins.  and 
nm  written  with  the  JnaL  Cet  hia 
part  and  Inheritance  be  vrltb  Ciiin 
that  Blew  bis  brother,  wltb  Da- 
than  and  Ablram,  with  Ananiaa 
and  Sapphlrn,  wilh  Sf mon  tbe  sor- 
cerer, nod  Jada*  the  traitor ;  and 
with  Ihon  who  »ald  unto  Qod, 
'Depart  frnm  us,  we  dealre  not 
the  path  [knowledgef]  of  thy 
way».'  Let  him  perish  at  the  day 
of  jadgment:  let  everlaating  Are 
devunr  him  frith  tbe  devil  and  bla 
aii^s,  unless  he  shall  have  mad* 
restitution,  and  come  to  amend- 
ment: let  It  be  done,  let  It  be 
done," 

The  remaining  service*  oon^ 
principally  of  the  mass,  the  de- 
livery of  the  breviary  to  tbe 
nuns,  and  their  return  to  the  gate 
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of  tbt  MKUtoy,  wlure  the  pontiff  fonnally  pnaenit 
tkM  tt  tbe  abiiMi.  inie  pontiff  then  leturoB  to  the 
duich,  and  dom  the  whole  with  the  beginning  of  tbe 
Gapd  ■ocon&og  to  John.  The  "  Ceremony  (rf  Becep- 
lieo"  talni  place,  among  tbe  ^ten  of  Mercy,  et&,  when 
(benoricettkei  the  white  veil;  the  "  Ceremony  of  Pro- 
fEaitn"  IB  when  the  novice  tafces  tbe  Uack  veil  and  the 
rows  irith  a  promise  **  to  perwvere  until  death."  Foe- 
bfoke's  Brtlwl  Monackiam  dietingaiBhee  the  pntfeMNn 
from  the  eonaecrUioD  of  a  nun  tbos : 

"Tbe  former  mplled  to  toy  wonan,  whether  Tlrgln  or 
Mt,iHlcoaMbeooDebT«nabhotor  viaitur  ortbebooM, 
■ttn  the  Tear  of  urobatlon  and  change  of  the  habit ;  bnt 
aMMcnlKn  oonld  only  be  made  by  the  blehop,  Norn 
nrewoallyproliMaedattheageofauneen,  bmtbeyeonld 
Mtbe  MHuecrated  till  tweniv-flve :  and  this  Telf  oonld 
DBtrbe^Tcn  on  festivala  and  Sandaya."  "In  the  year 
W  pope  Leo  ordered  that  a  DOd  Bboiud  receive  tbe  veil, 
caosecraied  by  a  bishop,  only  when  the  wn  a  Tirglo.'* 

Tbe  following  descripti(m  of  the  ceremonial  of  a  nov- 
ice uking  tbe  tows  is  ttom  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness 
of  the  icene  as  it  took  place  in  Rome : 

"Brparticalar  bvor  we  had  been  ftimlshed  with  bll- 
leti  m  the  beet  sents,  and,  after  weltint;  balf  an  hoar, 
Xwo  footmen  In  rich  liveries  made  way  tbr  tbe  yonng 
toaatoa,  who  entered  the  crowded  church  In  ftill  dree«, 
ber  dark  balr  biasing  with  diamonds.  Snpported  by  her 
motber,  ahe  sdranced  to  tbe  altar.  The  umclallnir  priest 
WM  tbe  cardinal  Vlcario,  a  flae-lookittg  old  man :  the  dls- 
coane  bom  tbe  pnlpit  was  pronoaneed  by  a  Dominican 
imk,  who  addrened  her  as  the  afliancBd  sponee  of  Christ 
-a  on  earth,  one  who  had  reoonnced  the  vanities 
of  Dm  world  for  a  foretaste  of  the  Joys  of  heaven.  Tbe 
nmkon  ended,  the  lovely  victim  heneli;  kneeling  before 
ibe  altar  at  tbe  feet  of  tbe  cardinal,  solemnly  abjured  that 
world  wbose  pleasnres  and  affections  she  seemed  so  well 
(ikBliled  to  enjoy,  and  prononnced  tboee  vows  which 
MRnd  ber  from  them  forever.  As  her  voice  In  soft  re- 
diailve  chanted  these  btsl  words,  I  believe  there  was 
■canely  an  eye  In  the  whole  of  that  vast  chorch  aumols- 
Itoed  by  tears.  ITie  tiamonde  that  spnrklcd  In  ber  dark 
bilr  «ete  taken  o€(  and  her  long  and  besuilfiil  tresses 
fell  luariantly  down  ber  shoulders,  l^e  grnte  that  was 
to  euomb  ber  was  opened.  Tbe  abbess  and  her  black 
tiala  of  nans  appeared.  Tb^  choral  voices  chanted  a 
ttrahi  of  welcome.  It  said,  or  seemed  to  say,  'Sister 
ipirlt,  come  away.*  Sbe  reuounced  ber  name  and  title, 
■dopwd  a  new  ap|>ellatton,  received  the  solemn  benedlo- 
Uon  of  the  cardinal,  and  the  last  embraces  of  ber  weeping 
Uttit,  and  pusaed  into  that  bourne  whence  she  wss 
aanr  to  return.  A  panel  behind  tbe  bigh-altar  now 
opeited,  and  she  appeared  at  tbe  grate  again.  She  was 
Mv  despoiled  of  her  ornaments  and  her  splendid  attire, 
ber  beantifQl  hair  was  mercilessly  severed  from  ber  head 
b;  tbe  fatal  shears  of  the  sisters,  and  tbey  hastened  to  In- 
ntt  ber  with  tbe  sober  mbes  or  tbe  nun— the  white  col  f 
ntd  tbe  novMate  velL  Throoritont  the  whole  ceremony 
*e  (bowed  great  calraneea  and  flnnnees,  and  it  was  not 
tSI  sU  was  over  that  ber  nea  were  molsteoed  with  tears 
ofostuat  emotion.  Bhe  afterwards  appeared  at  the  Uttle 
pestem-gaie  of  the  CfRivent  to  receive  the  sympathy  and 
pwhs  aad  onogtatnlatlone  of  all  her  trtende  andaeqaalut- 
•leM^aay.eTMi  of  atnuusr^  all  of  wkon  aneqwcted 
taiiar  thanr  compllmenta  to  the  new  spouse  of  heaven." 

TW  diiefiption  here  givai  refers  to  the  firet  profession  of 
Mnan  the  taking  of  tbe  white  veil,  a  step  which  forme 
tkc  commencement  of  the  noviUate  or  year  of  trial,  and 
B  not  irrevocable.  But  tbe  profession,  properly  so  called, 
or  the  taking  of  tbe  black  veil,  is  tbe  cooduuon  of  the 
asrhiate,  and  the  commencement  of  the  r^;alar  life  of 
tbe  professed  nnn.  When  ooce  this  ceremony  has  been 
fane  throogb,  tbe  step,  both  in  tbe  eye  of  the  Boman 
t*«th  and  in  tbe  eye  of  the  dvil  law  in  Roman  Coth- 
eeontries^  ia  beyond  recall  The  individual  who 
bai  ta^  the  black  vml  is  a  reclose  for  life,  and  can 
*aly  be  released  from  ber  vow  by  deat  h,  Tbe  ceremony 
thus  eeala  the  nnn's  doom  for  life  is  attended,  of 
iwk,  wjtb  peculiar  solemnity  and  interest.  We  give 
■gapiuc  aecoont  of  it  from  tbe  pen  of  the  Rev.  Hobait 
itfmm,  m  contained  in  his  PUffrmape  to  Rome: 

''In  a  short  time  tbe  masses  were  finished,  and  t>efore 
Che  seats  were  occupied  with  persons  coming  to  wit- 
WW  tbe  scene.  Tbe  cardinal-vlear,  to  whose  province  tbe 
'■o'ptlon  of  nnns  belongs,  arrived.  He  robed,  aaanmed 
Bu  mitre,  held  his  crtnler,  and  seated  blraaelf  In  ftnnt  of 
ne  hfgb-^tar.  Be  was  robed  In  silver  tissue  brocaded 
<"tb|[old.  In  afisw  moments  the  destined  bride  of  Jesne 
'^Un  SDtered.  She  wm  led  taito  the  chapel  and  along 
walilsliytbapripcMaBor^ieab  Th^  knalt  for  a  law 


moments  at  the  side-altar,  and  then  the  princess  con- 
ducted her  to  the  cardinal-vicar.  They  both  knelt  m  bim, 
and  as  the  candidate  bent  her  bead  her  long,  rich  t^es^es 
of  chestunt<olored  hair  fell  like  a  veil  arimnd  her,  and 
gave  her  a  peculiar  Interest.  He  then  blessed  a  crucifix, 
and  presented  It  to  tbe  kneeling  novice.  I'he  cnrrvinE 
of  this  crucifix  Is  Invariable  in  us  order  of  St.  Theresa. 
I  could  not  catch  tbe  words  that  passed,  thoafjb  I  was  ii«t 
four  yards  distant  flrum  them.  Her  dress  was  white  fbiId 
richly  damasked  in  gold.  Her  bead  was  adorned  with  a 
diadem  of  dlamnuds,  beneath  which  fell  a  profuriun  of 
long  and  luxuriant  curls  of  rich  cbestuut-colorcd  balr. 
Her  neck  was  covered  with  precious  stones,  that  flashed 
throngb  the  many  ringlets  that  fell  among  them.  Ber 
breast  was  gemmed  with  brilliants,  set  off  by  bluck  vel- 
vet, so  that  she  sparkled  and  blazed  In  all  the  maznlfl- 
cence  of  the  jewels  of  the  Borgbese  fltmlly,  raid  to  be 
amons  the  moat  costly  and  splendid  In  Italy.  There  was 
a  profoslon  of  tbe  most  valuable  bee,  and  a  Ions:  train  of 

Sinee  elegantly  trimmed.  This  was  home  by  one  of 
ose  he\»gti  at  whom  It  Is  said  tbnt  their  visits  are  '  few 
and  &r  between.'  It  was  an  angel,  or,  rarer  still,  n  ler- 
aph.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a  little  girl  nt  eluht  years 
of  age,  n  preuy,  geutle  tblna;  that  seemed  Mghiened  at 
such  close  contact  with  slnftil  mortals.  It  bad  a  wrenth 
of  no  etinh-bom,  hnt  flnger-made  flowers  upon  Its  head. 
It  bad  a  short,  a  very  short,  dress  of  pale.blne  silk,  to 
show  it  WHS  some  creature  of  the  skies.  Its  arms  and 
iu  nedt  and  its  leg^  were  covered,  not,  as  In  moriali, 
witb  ekln,  but  with  a  silken  texture  that  was  colored  like 
flesh :  and,  to  place  IU  heavenly  nature  tteyond  doubt.  It 
had  two  wings,  rexelar  feather  wlugs,  pndecting  from  the 
shoulders,  aud  very  airily  trimmed  with  swan's-down. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that.  If  not  an  Infont  angel.  It 
was  a  real  sylph  or  sersph,  descended  from  Ibe  skies  to 
wait  on  the  destined  bride  of  Jesns  Christ.  After  some 
moments  the  reverend  confessor,  attired  In  hla  monkish 
dress,  appMsched,  kissed  the  band  of  the  cardinal- vicar, 
and  seated  himself  wlitain  the  chanceL  Be  then  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  an  address  or  sermon  to  the  desllned 
novice.  A  cmlain  was  raised  at  the  side  of  the  alur,  and 
revealed  an  Interior  chayel.  It  was  sepsrated  from  that 
In  which  we  were  ossemDled  by  a  strong  grating  of  Iron. 
Soon  were  heard  the  volcee  of  the  miole  sisterhood. 
They  were  chanting  some  litany,  and  their  volcaa  were 
flmt  heard  coming  from  some  distant  gallery.  It  waa 
fnint  and  feeble,  but  sweetened  by  distance.  It  slowly 
swelled  louder  and  clearer,  as  the  sisterhood  approached 
in  alow  and  solemn  urucesslon,  and  recalled  to  my  mind 
what  had  so  often,  in  the  days  of  romantic  yoath,  filled 
niy  Inifieiuatlon  In  reading  of  tbe  chants  and  the  proces- 
sions of  nuns  In  the  romances  of  other  days.  Tbe  effect 
at  the  moment  was  very  pleasing.  The  chant,  feeble  aud 
distant  at  first,  and  then  becoming  lender  and  clearer, 
and  all  who  so  cbsuted  approacbing  slowly,  and  all  tbe 
assodstions  that  gathered  and  crowded  on  my  mind, 
Eave  a  charm  to  the  moment  Ibat  I  shall  long  remember. 
I'be  cbant  ceased,  and  from  my  position  I  could  see  the 
nuns,  shout  sixteen  In  number,  with  three  or  four  nov- 
ices, enter  the  Interior  chapel  and  move  slowly  sud  sol- 
emnly around  It,  all  taking  their  station  In  two  lines,  at 
tight  angles  with  the  Iron  grating.  The  two  lines  fuced 
each  other.  Each  uun  bore  a  targe  lighted  candle  In  one 
hand  and  a  book  In  the  other.  They  were  dressed  In 
blue  over  while  aerge.  The  nuns  had  a  black  shawl  or 
uapklu  of  black  teres  thrown  over  the  head.  The  nov^ 
ices  bad  a  similar  thing  of  white  serge,  bat  of  the  color 
of  white  flannel.  Tbelr  fsces  were  not  visible,  as  those 
clotbs,  which  are  most  unromanttc  things,  though  most 
romantically  called  vetliL  while  they  might  more  suitably 
be  called  shawls,  hung  down  so  as  to  bide  the  slde-fbce, 
while  the  front -face,  which  was  open  and  unveiled,  waa 
bent  down  over  their  books.  In  this  position  they  stood 
and  read  some  office  or  service  In  which  the  lines  of  iinna 
took  alternate  parts.  They  were  motionless  as  atatnee, 
aud  might  have  passed  for  such  if  tbelr  volcea  had  not 

ftroved  them  living.  Tbe  destined  nun  wss  on  her  knecfl 
nslde  the  grating.  I'he  princess  Borgbese  was  beside 
ber,  directing  her  maid  to  take  off  the  tiara  and  other 
Jewels :  no  other  hands,  not  even  the  bauds  of  tbe  nnnsi 
were  sDowed  to  touch  a  diamond :  tbey  were  tbe  Jewels 
of  the  Borgbese  fltmlly,  and  the  princess  and  her  maid 
watched  every  stone  till  they  were  all  carefully  removed 
by  their  own  hands,  and  deposited  safely  from  any  light 
fingers  that  might  poeslbly  be  present,  even  In  tbe  sacred 
interior  of  a  monastery  of  nuns.  At  last  every  diamond 
was  gone,  and  then  the  hair— the  beautiful  hair,  witb  its 
luxuriant  traaseBi  Its  Ions  wreathy  ringlets  of  rich  and 
shining  cbeatnnt— waa  to  ne  cut  oK  It  was  tbe  loveliest 
charm  sbe  possessed,  and  In  parting  with  the  world,  Ita 
pleasures  and  Its  somiws  together,  she  was  to  part  wllb 
tbat  which  of  all  else  attracted  the  admiration  of  menj 
sbe  meekly  bowed  her  head  to  her  sad  destiny.  Lo  1  they 
touched  It,  and  It  was  gone !  as  If  by  a  miracle  It  was 
gone  1  Alns,  that  my  pen  must  write  the  truth— it  was  a 
wig  I  On  tbe  present  occasion  thecbarm  of  tbe  scene  was 
dispelled  by  the  fact  that  tbe  yonog,  tbe  gentle,  the  lov- 
ing, the  Interesting  ol^ect  of  our  romance,  who  had  Just 
parted  from  the  pmasnres  of  tbe  btlght-ima  sunnji  world 
ofsplmdU  GoarUandfhab^^t^^tf^^^eMl^uit- 
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nuid  of  abnre  toriy  reara  or  age  I  She  wu  Uie  nutld  ot 
tbe  nrincew  BcK^eBe,  and  tbe  daoghwr  or  aDottwr  do- 
meaUG,  and  had  now  cbansed  the  «ervlc«  of  tbe  priocesa, 
where  dit  waa  a  menlHl,  n>r  a  lire  in  a  monaete^,  where 
■■be  was  an  eaual  or  the  eistorhnod.  Tbe  priuceas,  in  a 
foolisb  pride,  alvplayed  the  Jewels  or  the  fiunily." 

Ou  the  eontineiit  of  Europe  nunneriea  were  not  done 
away  witb  aa  loon  aa  the  BefbroiaUcm  waa  introdnoed. 
Tboee  who  are  at  all  bniliar  with  the  hbUny  of  the 
16th  century  mttw  be  well  aware  bow  tnach  tbe  spirit 
preceded  the  practice  of  religious  refomiB.  MonasUo 
foundations,  among  other  institutions,  were  suffered  for 
some  time  after  tbe  new  doctrines  had  been  widely  dis- 
seminated, and  the  "  evangelical  doctrine"  was  reo^ved 
by  and  preached  in  many  a  cooTCnt  of  either  sex  with- 
out seemingly  a  aiu{Hdon  that  it  was  soon  to  be  deemed 
inoomp^Ue  with  tlmr  existmee.  Stranger  still  is  the 
ttory  of  tbe  Gatercian  abbey  of  which  Heyot  speaks 
(toL  t,  pt.  iv,  ch.  86)  as  ntnated  in  Franenberg,  in  West- 
phalia, which  was  partly  Romanist  and  partly  Lutheran, 
and  of  which  the  abbeeses  were  of  both  denominadons 
alternately;  adding  that  there  were  varions  other  at^ 
beys  in  tbe  same  country,  both  of  men  and  women, 
which  ¥rare  whdiy  Lutheran.  Of  the  "  Secular  Canon- 
esses" — a  body  clmely  analogous  to  the  Brumes  (q.  t.) 
—he  tells  OB  (vol  vi,  pt.  W,  ch.  50  sq.)  that  at  St  Ste- 
phen of  Strasburg  they  were  Zwinglian  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century  to  1689;  Chat  at  Ganderaheim, 
Quedlinburg.  Herford,  and  elsewhere  in  Germany,  they 
were  Lntherans  in  his  time.  He  speaks  in  like  manner 
of  some  Danish  conrents  (toL  vi,  pt.  iv,  ch.  Aft)  where 
the  nuna,  although  they  had  embraced  the  Refemed 
doctrines,  continued  to  live  in  communities  nnder  a  su- 
perior, such  as  those  of  SL  Dominic  at  Copeohagen. 
See,  however,  the  article  SiSTBRHOOna, 

The  following  orders  of  nuns,  among  othen  of  leas 
note,  were  in  England  prior  to  the  Reformation :  I.  The 
nuns  of  tbe  Order  of  Fontevrault,  of  which  the  abbess 
of  Fonlcvrault  was  superior :  they  had  tfaeir  first  estab- 
lishment  at  Nuneaton,  in  Warwickshire,  and  poflsessed 
only  two  other  bouses.  2.  The  nuns  of  the  Order  of  St; 
Clare,  or,  as  they  were  denominated  from  tbdir  scanty 
endowments,  *'  the  poor  Clares."  St.  Clare  was  bom  in 
the  same  town,  and  was  contemporary  with  St.  Francis ; 
and  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare,  obeen-ing  the  Franciscan 
rule,  were  sometimes  called  Minoresees,  and  their  house, 
without  Aldgate,  in  London,  waa  called  the  Uinories. 
Blanche,  queen  of  Navarre,  Ant  introduced  them  into 
England.  8.  Brigittinee,  or  nuns  of  our  holy  Sanour, 
instituted  by  Bridget,  duchess  of  Nercia,  in  Sweden, 
about  tbe  middle  of  the  14tb  century.  They  followed 
tbe  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  with  some  additions.  There 
was  but  one  house  in  England  belonging  to  the  Brigit- 
tine  nuns,  tbe  celebrated  establishment  at  Sion  House, 
in  Middlesex.  See  under  the  respective  names  of  the 
orders. 

The  religions  houses  in  England  were  merdkady 

treated  at  tbe  Reformation.  In  reference  to  Scotland, 
Cunningham  says,  in  his  Chut-ch  Hutory,  "It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  female  mind,  ever  susceptible 
of  rellgiouB  impressions,  should  withstand  the  tendency 
to  monasticism  at  that  time  so  prevalent.  Ac  Edin- 
bu^h,  Bervrick,  Sl  Bathana,  Coldstream,  Ecdes,  Had- 
dington, Aberdeen,  Dunbar,  and  several  other  places, 
there  were  nunneries;  and  within  these  were  ladies 
connected  with  many  of  the  noblest  families."  In  1665 
the  Five-mile  Act  came  into  operation  throughout  the 
country.  The  nuns  of  ScotUnd  reverpd  as  the  first  of 
their  order  in  that  country  a  legendary  St.  Brigida,  who 
is  fabled  to  have  belonged  to  Caithness,  to  have  re- 
nounced an  ample  inheriunce,  lived  in  sednuon,  and 
finally  to  have  died  at  Abemethy  in  the  6th  centuij': 
Church  chroniclers  relate  that  before  Coldingham  was 
erected  into  a  priory  for  monks  it  had  been  a  sanctuary 
for  nuns,  who  acquired  immortal  renown  by  cutting  off 
their  noses  and  lips  to  render  themselves  repulsive  to 
some  piratical  Danes  who  had  lande<l  on  (he  coast.  Tbe 
sisterhood  of  Linclodeu  were  of  a  different  mind,  for 


they  were  expdied  by  Axdiibald,  eail  Doogjas,  for 
vii^bdng  their  vows  as  the  brides  of  heaven,  and  the 
boose  was  ooo verted  into  a  oidlegiate  church. 

History  contains  no  record  of  the  influence  whidi 
these  devoted  virgins  exercised  upon  the  Church  or  the 
worid ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that,  shut  up  io  their 
cloisten  and  confined  to  a  dull  routine  of  daily  dnqr, 
they  oould  exerdse  but  little.  They  would  chant  tbrir 
matins  and  vespers,  count  thur  heads,  empkn*  tbon- 
selves  with  needlework,  and  in  many  casea  vainly  piae 
fur  that  worid  which  their  parents  or  their  own  childish 
caprice  had  forced  them  to  abandm ;  but  the  world  could 
not  witness  their  piety,  nor  penetrate  their  thoughts. 

Dr.  De  Sanctis,  who  for  many  years  occu|Hed  a  high 
trffldal  position  at  Rome,  deaoibea  three  elames  of  tbsae 
who  take  the  veUi  l.Yonnggirii,whobeoomeintenst- 
ed  in  lelif^on,  and,  blindly  Ihlknring  the  path  irf  jnetf, 
believe  the  priest's  dedamatiotis  against  conjugal  love 
and  domestic  all^tion  as  unholy  and  tending  to  eradi- 
cate the  love  of  Christ.  %  Thoae  who,  failing  to  cap- 
tivate the  regard  of  men,  are  yet  conscious  of  an  irraist- 
ible  need  of  loving  some  obje^  and  therefore  w&A  to 
be  loved,  as  they  say,  by  the  Loid  Jesus  Chiiat,  who  is 
r^msented  as  a  young  man  of  marveUoua  bean^  and 
most  winning  look,  with  a  heart  shbiing  with  love,  and 
seen  transparent  in  his  breast.  8.  Those  who,  being 
educated  from  childhood  in  the  nunnery,  remain  there, 
and  become  nuns  without  knowing  why,  and  give  ap 
with  alacrity  a  world  which  they  have  nevtt  eeeo.  Dr. 
De  Sanctis  alludes  to  some  caaea  of  aottmoua  immoEal- 
ity,  and  says: 

"As  a  general  thliig,  however,  the  convent  (so  fkr  as 
Rome  Is  concerned)  £  neither,  oa  the  one  handl  a  terre*. 
trini  paradise  Inhabited  hj  angeK  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
la  it  generally  a  place  of  opeu  and  shameleea  vice." 

In  r^ard  to  health.  Dr.  De  Sanctis  divides  tbe  con- 
vents of  Rome  into  two  dames:  1.  Those  in  which  tbe 
inmates  have  no  other  occiqMition  besides  prayer;  1 
Those  in  wbidi  they  are  employed  in  instnwting  the 
young.  Of  nnns  in  the  former  daaa  of  conveois  Dr. 
De  Sanctis  writes : 

"They  go  wttbout  necessarr  food ;  ther  wear  hair-doth 
when  nature  demands  rest orati res ;  tnej  refuse  them- 
selves remedies  which  would  arrest  disease,  and  this  tram 
a  false  modesty  which  forbids  tbe  commaulcating  oftbeit 
ailments  to  the  physician.  Hanv  have  I  known  to  die  or 
snch  procedure.  You  will  call  these  uans  poor  victims  of 
delusion ;  the  world  will  call  them  mad ;  but  In  the  dle- 
tlouary  or  tbe  convent  Ihey  are  termed  'holy  martyrs  of 
sacred  modeoiy.' " 

In  this  class  of  convents  are  some  where  the  rigor  of 
discipline  treads  tmder  foot  the  moat  sacred  laws  of  nat- 
ure; as  the  convent  of  the  Fitie  ^e/wAe  (i^buried  alive), 
of  which  Dr.  De  Sanctis  thus  speaks : 

"When  a  youth  I  resided  In  the  nelithborfaood  of  ihla 
convent,  and  I  remember  that  one  dnv  the  pope,  Leo  XII, 
made  an  unexpected  visit  to  the  InstitaUon.  It  exdted 
much  curiosity  In  the  qnarter  to  know  the  occasion  of  this 
visit,  which  was  as  folfowB :  A  womau  had  an  only  daufth- 
ter  who  had  tsken  the  veil  In  that  conveul.  Left  a  widow, 
she  came  ofteu  to  the  lustKutlon.  and  with  a  mother's 
tears  besought  that  she  might  be  allowed,  if  not  to  see,  at 
least  to  bear  the  voice  or  her  daoghier.  What  reqnest 
more  Just  and  more  sficred  from  a  mothert  Bnt  what  ts 
there  of  aocredness  and  Justice  that  ranatldnn  does  not 
cormptr  Tbe  daughter  sent  word  by  the  eonroesortoher 
mother  that,  ir  she  did  not  cease  to  Importane  her,  she 
wonld  refuse  to  speak  to  her  even  on  the  day  (once  a  year) 
when  she  wonld  be  allowed  to  do  so.  That  day  at  length 
arrived;  the  widowed  mother  was  the  Orst  to  present  her- 
seir  at  the  door  or  the  convent,  and  she  waa  told  that  she 
conid  not  see  her  dan);hter.  In  despair  she  asked.  Why  ? 
No  answer.  Wns  she  sick  f  No  reply.  Was  she  dead  f 
Not  a  word.  The  miserable  mother  ooiiJectared  that  her 
daughter  was  dead.  She  ran  to  the  superiors  to  obtain  at 
least  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  corpse ;  but  their  henna 
were  of  Iron.  She  went  to  the  pope;  a  mother's  tears 
touched  the  breast  or  Leo  XII,  and  ne  promised  her  that 
on  the  following  morning  he  would  be  at  the  convent  and 
ascertain  the  fact.  He  did  so,  unexpectedly  to  alL  Those 
doors,  which  were  accustomed  to  open  only  rbr  the  admit- 
tance nr  B  ft-esh  victim,  opened  that  day  to  the  head  of  the 
Church  or  Rome.  Seeing  the  wretched  mother  who  was 
the  occasion  of  the  visit,  he  called  her  to  htm,  and  ordered 
her  to  follow  him  into  the  u^n^^  ^i^anghter,  wIk\ 
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bfn  uteM  of  btriMnMM  flUMtlelnii,  Qumght  to  pleue 
Bema  ij  a  rloUtloD  of  the  boUeat  1«ws  of  utora.  ood- 
CMledhenetrnuon  haarinK  that  her  mother  had  entered 
tbeeoumt.  The  pope  cHfledtiigetber  tuft  hall  the  entire 
Amfeood,  ud  commanded  them  to  lift  the  velle  ftam 
tbdr  bcM.  Itie  mother'!  heart  throbbed  with  rehe- 
■cDce:  she  looked  anzionalj  from  bee  tn  fitee  once  and 
iido,boiherdaDgtaterwnB  not  there.  6be  believed  now 
tut  m  was  dead,  and,  with  a  plerdng  07,  fcll  down  In 
■  fWTxn.  While  abe  waa  revirtng  the  pope  peremptorllT 
tf  lud  the  mother  anperlor  whether  tbe  aangfater  waa  dead 
or  allTc  She  replied,  at  length,  that  she  wns  vet  living, 
bai  hiving  voweld  to  God  that  ahe  wonld  eradicate  ever^ 
onul  affection  (him  her  breast,  sbe  waa  nnwtllfDft  even 
UMcbermatbor  again.  It  was  not  until  the  pope  ordered 
bn  ippeimice,  In  virtue  of  tbe  obedience  dne  to  him,  nnd 
■pMi  pah)  of  mortal  sin,  that  tbe  nnn  came  forth.  This 
Mitrue  men  baman  nalnre  <see  Rom.  i,  81  and  Mark  vil, 
11-lA  which  might  have  resolted  in  parrldde.  Is  dentm- 
tsaledhitbavocalmlarTof  BMoaitle&m'vlrtna  iDbarde 
depwl'* 

See  DtAC(»os8Bs;  HozuoBmc;  IfoKAnsam; 
SuiuaouM.   (J.  H.  v.) 

Swao  Dlmittla  are  the  first  words  of  tbe  L*tin 
nog  ot  Simeon,  "  Lord,  now  letteet  thou  thy  servant 
in  peace,"  appmnted  as  one  of  the  bymna  to  be 
iiKd  is  the  nbric  of  the  Church  of  Enf^and  and  m  tbe 
Pntettant  Epiaoopal  service  after  the  second  lesson  at 
even-aong.  It  was  osed  in  this  place  in  the  moat  an- 
rieiit  tiooeh  It  is  foond  in  the  apostolical  constitution's. 
Eren  at  tbe  present  day  this  hymn  is  repeated  at  even- 
ing pnyer  in  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  After 
tbf  aecoDd  evening  lemon  out  of  tha  epistlea  of  tbe  holy 
■poatlea  this  hymn  is  moat  commonly  nsei  Tbe  author 
ofit  b  supposed  to  be  that  My  doctor  whom  tbe  Jews 
cill  Simeim  tbe  Joat,  son  of  the  famous  rabbi  Hillel,  a 
mta  of  eminent  iot«grity,  and  one  who  oppoaed  the 
tba  common  opinion  of  tbe  Messiah's  temporal  king- 
doaL  Tbe  occasion  of  composing  it  waa  bts  meeting 
Cbriit  in  the  Temple  when  he  came  to  be  olfered  there, 
wbenin  God  fulfilled  bis  promise  to  him  that  be  should 
not  die  till  he  had  seen  the  Mesuah;  taking  Jesus 
ttwerm  in  his  arms,  inspired  with  joy  and  the  Holy 
Gboat,be  sang  thia^Nunc  dimittis,"  This  hymn  comes 
TOT  properly  after  the  second  leaaon,  which  is  always 
tik«D  oat  tf  tbe  New  Testament,  wherein  is  contained 
ml  delivered  that  Goepel,  tbe  enjoyment  and  participa- 
tkn  of  which  is  the  ground  and  foundation  of  the  whole 
Inma.  It  ahonld  be  added  that  tUa  bymn  is  addressed 
to  God;  and,  nnee  it  mi^  be  naed  as  Oie  penonal  ad- 
dn»  at  every  devout  Christian,  no  one  should  repeat  it 
m  k  cardeaa  manner. 

Wanoto  fa  the  term  dealgnating  an  ambawdw  from 
lb  pope  to  soooe  prince  or  state;  or  a  person  who  at- 
tcnda  on  the  pope'a  behalf  at  a  ewigreao,  or  at  an  aseom- 
b)f  at  several  ambaasadom  A  nancio,  in  bet,  is  tbe 
ptpe'a  imbaaaador,  as  the  mUrmmeio  is  his  envoy  ex- 
tnwdinary.  A  nundo  hasaJnrisdiction,andmaydele- 
giKjadgesin  all  the  states  where  be  residee,  exoept  in 
France  wben  be  Iwa  no  authority  bcryond  that  of  a 
aasfk  aialianaadnr  Sametimea  a  nniido  fa  inTceted 
with  the  fimc^iofia  of  a  bgtOus  mtta.  See  Lbqatss. 
Dnring  tbe  tempOTBl  power  of  the  pope,  nuncios  or  p^Ml 
unbsnidon  were  Buatained  at  all  the  courts  of  the  Con* 
tmnu  in  tbe  interest  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  for  in- 
URomse  with  other  temporal  powers;  since  the  de- 
tkncBHnt  of  the  pope  as  temporal  sovereign  these 
tun  been  obstinately  otmtinned,  and  are  graduallv  be- 
iBg  tamed  into  focal  ptrfnta  of  JeaniUeat  propagandism. 
In  Gemaoy,  in  the  present  oonfliet  with  Uie  papacy, 
tbe  mmcw  maintained  at  the  court  of  Bavaria  is  be- 
Ixred  to  be  the  head  of  tbe  Ultramontane  movement 
iji  >n  Germany.  See  Papact;  Ultbamontakuh, 
The  imha— ili  i  r  to  a  republic  or  to  tbe  court  of  a  minor 
*>nRign  tt  eaQed  Iictbrnumoio  or  IifTKBXDimtJS. 

RnodlnM  or  ITnndinal  Letts  ra.  The  Ro- 
■Doa  ued  letters  called  HUrm  Htaidmakt,  eight  in  num- 
^<  to  denote  the  dies  pn>feMi,  mtmjjncB,  in  their  calen- 
dm,  Tbe  nundinal  or  market-days,  hqqfiened  every 
Boihd^.  lDiniitatk«oftbem,theEnfDpeannaHona 


have  adopted  seven  dominical  or  Sunday  letters,  one  of 
which  denotes  the  Sunday  throughout  all  the  montha 
of  the  year.   See  Domikical  Lkttsb. 

Nnndy,  UoptifATH,  a  Presbyterian  native  mis- 
sionary to  the  Hind&s,  was  bom  of  respectable  parents 
belonging  to  the  Kayath  caste,  in  Calcutta,  India,  ii\ 
1807.  At  an  early  age  he  was  instructed  in  the  Ben* 
gatee,hfa  own  vernacular  language,  and  when  perfected 
in  tbis  be  was  sent  to  the  School  Society's  imtitation 
to  study  English,  Tbe  influences  which  snrrounded 
him  during  bis  English  studies  were  of  the  most  per^ 
nunoos  character.  A  nadve  minister  of  Calcutta  thus 
refers  to  him  while  under  theee  trying  circumstances : 
"  While  he  was  quietly  eanying  on  bis  stiidiea,  the  be- 
ginnings of  what  tbreatfloed  to  be  a  mighty  mcwal  revo- 
lution were  perceptible  in  native  society.  The  study 
of  European  literature  and  science  disclosed  to  not  a  few 
young  men  the  abenrdity  of  the  pievuling  religim  of 
the  oountrj-.  The  godless  sjrstem  of  education  pursued 
in  tbe  HindCl  college  produced  its  inevitable  fruit.  Free- 
thinking  was  the  order  of  the  day,"  In  order  to  check 
this  Ucentiousneas  of  opinitm,  and  to  give  a  right  direc- 
tion to  the  newly  aroused  native  mind,  a  eonrse  of  lect- 
ures on  tbe  evidenoee  and  doctrines  of  Christianity 
waa  delivered.  Tbe  result  was  that  Ch^lnath,  with 
many  other  young  men,  was  convinced  of  the  falsehood 
of  Hindilism,and  determined  to  become  a  Christian.  He 
soon  after  made  a  profession  of  religi<»i,  and  in  1838  ac- 
companied archdeacon  Corrie,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ma- 
dras, to  the  North-west,  and  took  charge  of  an  English 
school  at  Futtahpore.  During  1887^  a  fearful  fam* 
ine  prevailed  in  India,  and  a  large  number  of  orphans 
were  to  be  cared  for.  His  services  at  this  time  were  in- 
valuable, and  from  1838  to  the  time  of  bis  death  he  was 
in  the  employment  of  this  mission.  In  1844  he  was  or- 
dained, and  was  stationed  at  the  cantonment  of  Futteh- 
gurk,  and  subsequently,  in  185B,  at  Futtehpore,  where  he 
reniiiined  unUl  hu  death,  March  14, 1861.  Mr.  Nundy 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  dedsion  <tf  character;  aa 
a  misuonaiy,  very  laborioua  and  effident.  See  Wilson, 
/>ref(.J7u/.^&MWae^l66S,p.ll2.  (J.U&) 

HviM,  B«z*tO  iBild^y,  m  Fwtngueae  Boman 
Cathdliemiidonary,wasbominOpoitoinlfiS0.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  in  IMS,  he  depart- 
ed, although  still  young,  for  India.  St.  Francis  Xarier 
reoeiTed  him  at  Goa.  Hfa  merit  was  recognised,  and 
soon  he  became  superior  of  the  retidence  of  Becalm.  A 
little  later  be  was  nominated  provincial  of  hfa  order  to 
IniUa;  thfa  was  for  him  the  Mured  pledge  of  new  IdxHs 
and  new  sufferings.  He  went  sneoearirely  to  Malacca 
and  Japan,  then  returned  to  tbe  coast  of  OoromandeL 
Assisted  by  forty  Portuguese,  he  went  to  the  eov«rign 
of  Bungo,  and  resolutely  undertook  to  convert  a  cele- 
brated Nestorian  bishop  known  by  the  name  of  Mar 
Joseph,  who  filled  the  roonntaina  of  Malabar  with  hfa 
doctrine,  it  fa  afflmwd  that  hfa  eflbrts  wen  crowned 
with  success.  There  are  few  missionaries  who  have 
thrown  so  modi  light  over  the  East  as  Nnnca.  He  tUed 
Anguet  10,  1671.  The  most  of  hfa  letters  remain  in 
manuscript,  with  the  exception  of  the  Carta  aerita  em 
1654,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  a  letter  in  which  be  re- 
ports tbe  drcnmatancea  which  accompanied  tbe  death 
of  St.  Francfa  Xavier,  as  well  ss  hfa  funersl  ceremonies. 
The  letters  of  Nunes  Barreto,  translated  into  all  the 
Unguagee  of  Europe,  Still  dretdate  In  manuscript,  and 
singufarly  enough  contribute  to  Atd  mooh  light  on  mat- 
ten  in  the  extreme  Ease  See  references  in  the  follow-  * 
ing  article; 

Nnnes,  P.  Leonardo,  another  misrimtary  settled 
in  India,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  former, 
was  bom  in  San-Ticente-da-Beira.  He  was  one  of  the 
five  monks  who  accompanied  Thomas  de  Souza  to 
Brazil  in  1649 ;  the  savagea  whom  he  catechised,  wish- 
ing to  ehanctorize  hfa  prodigious  activity,  snraamed 
him  Abar4  B^b^  (the  father  who  flie^  A^^^  f^'P" 
wieeked  and  drawned  JnB^i«)^»H^<-sW^iHioat 
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Mcoludo,  BibHoiAtca  LiuHma ;  VnoooceUot,  Natieia  do 
BrtuiL — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GtMralA,  utxviu,  863. 

Nnnw-TorTM,  David,  a  gnat  Talmndkal  Bchcd- 
ir*  WM  bom  in  Um  Msood  hatf  of  the  17th  eentaty, 
eithar  at  Lubon  oi  Aauterdam.  In  laBe-tuuned 
place  he  was  for  many  yean  twesident  of  the  academies 
Abi  Jetbomim  and  Keter  Sheen  Td),  Towarda  the 
end  of  the  year  1$90  he  was  called  to  the  Hagne  as 
rabtn  of  the  Portngaeie  oougRgation,  which  poeitioa 
he  held  until  his  death,  which  oocumid  in  17^  Be- 
sides some  sennoDS  which  be  published  in  1690  and 
1691,  under  the  title  Stmuma  de  David  JfuJUt-Tom$, 
Pngador  de  eeUbn  irmandadt  dt  AUJtlomiM  (Aiiiitar> 
dam,  Hoses  Dias,  fi45(^  Ml),  he  edited  tlM  Hebrew 
Bible,  with  the  commentary  of  Raahi  and  the  Vulgate 
(Amit^  1700, 4  vols.) :— the  i^Aii^alan  A  ruck  of  Jos.  Karo 
(q.TO  in  connection  with  SsL  Jeh,  Leone  (ibid.  1696) : 
— the  nptnn  1^ofHaiiiMMiidei(q.v.),in4vols.(ibid. 
1708).  See  FOret,  BibL  Jmd.  in,  41 ;  Wolf,  BOL  Hebr- 
iii,  301 ;  xiv,  W9 ;  Manor,  d.  Lit.  Portagtieta,  iv,  827 ; 
CcUaiog\u  lArortim  Bah.  Dav.  ffulte§-Torre$f  varii  ye- 
mri$  tt  aiiMmjf  (Hague,  17S8) ;  Kayseriiag  in  FnnM's 
MotuHuckrifl,  1M4,  p.  817  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Nunea,  Fernando,  a  noble  Spanish  Protestant, 
was  a  desoendant  of  the  bouse  of  Guzman,  and  floor- 

ished  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  sac- 
rificed his  prospect  of  civil  honors  to  the  love  of 
study,  and  privately  engaged  in  a  careful  examination 
of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  which  he  finally  embraced. 
NuBex  was  of  the  Order  of  St.  lago,  and  was  commonly 
called  among  bis  countrymen  "  the  Greek  commentato^ 
(Aigensola,  Anakt  de  Aragott,  p.  852).  His  notes  on 
the  classics  are  praised  by  lipriiM^  Gronovius,  and  other 
critics,  who  usually  dt«  him  by  the  name  of  PindimaM 
yaitadoUd,  his  native  city.  That  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  attention  to  ancient  learning  appears  from  his 
having  published  in  1502  an  edition  of  the  poems  of 
bis  countryman,  Juan  de  Mena,  with  notes.  Cyprian 
de  Valera  quotes  from  a  collection  of  Spanish  proverbs 
paliUibed  ay  him  under  the  title  otBfj/rmei  E^mMokt 
iOof  TraUidoe,  p.  288).  Marineo  extols  the  erudition 
of  Nnfkeaaabr  superior  to  ttiat  of  Lebrixa;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  he  expreasea  this  opinion  in  a  letter  to  the 
object  of  his  panegjrric;  uid,  in  the  second  [dace,  he 
had  been  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Lebrixa,  in  which 
bis  coootrymaa,  Peter  Martyr,  was  not  disposed  to  take 
his  part  (JTor^rrif  J^itiC  ep.  xxxv).  In  the  edition  of 
the  KUe,  in  various  lai^nagea,  perfected  by  cardinal 
Xtmenes,  in  imitation  of  Origen's  an  terpriae,  NuOea  was 
giwtn  a  part,  and  he  discharged  his  duties  with  great 
credit.  Indeed,  Nnfiez  was  reputed  in  his  time  the 
best  Spanish  Orientalist.  It  is  said  that  in  lft65,  when 
an  enthuriastic  scholar  visited  Spain,  be  found  Hebrew 
neglected,  and  oould  not  meet  with  a  single  native  ao- 
qnainted  with  Arabic  exc^  the  venerable  Nnfiet,  who 
■till  neoUeoted  the  chararten  of  a  language  to  which 
he  had  paid  some  attention  in  bis  youth  (am  antbor- 
itiea  in  M*Qie>  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known 
to  UL  It  must  have  occurred  before  1660,  for  in  that 
year  we  find  hb  widow,  with  three  of  her  daughters 
and  a  married  nster,  seised  at  Seville  for  heresv.  Their 
tragic  story  is  thpa  related  by  ICCrle:  •'As  there  was 
no  evidence  against  them  tbey  were  put  to  the  torture, 
bat  refused  to  inlhrm  against  one  another.  Uptm  this 
the  predding  inqidntor  called  one  of  the  yonng  women 
into  the  aodienoe-chamber,  and  after  conversing  with 
*  bet  for  some  tine,  professed  an  attachment  to  faer  per- 
son. Having  repeated  this  at  another  interview,  he 
told  her  that  he  could  be  of  no  service  to  her  unless  she 
imparted  to  him  the  whole  facts  of  her  case;  but  if  she 
intmsted  him  with  these,  be  would  manage  the  affair 
in  such  a  wi^  as  that  afae  and  all  her  ftiaada  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  Falling  into  the  snare,  the  unsuspecting 
girl  confessed  to  him  that  she  had  at  different  times 
conversed  with  her  mother,  nsters,  and  aunt  on  the 
Lnthenui  doctrines.   The  wretch  inmediately  broii^ 


her  into  court,  and  obliged  her  to  dedaie  jndicialiT 
what  abe  had  owned  to  him  in  {wivate.  Nor  was  this 
all:  nnder  the  pretence  that  her  confesaon  was  not 
auAdendy  ample  and  ingeouon^  abe  was  pot  to  the 
torture  by  the  moat  excmdatiog  engines,  the  paQey 
and  the  wooden  horse;  by  which  means  evidence  was 
extorted  from  hei  which  led,  not  only  to  the  oondem- 
nation  of  herself  and  her  reh^ons,  but  also  to  the  seiz- 
ure and  conviction  of  others  who  afterwards  perished  in 
the  flames."  See  BTCric,  Jt^.  m  Spain,  p.  64  sq.,  67, 
78,270.  (J.H.W.) 

Nunes,  Jtuui,  an  old  Spanish  painter  who  flour- 
ished at  Seville  about  IfiOK,  He  WW  a  scholar  of  aaa> 
cbes  de  Gastro,  and  probably  attuned  nal  eminence  in 
his  day ;  but  most  of  his  works  hare  been  destroyed. 
There  is  a  picture  by  him  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  representing  The 
Bwfy  of  Ckria  m  the  armt  the  Vir^m,  with  St. 
Michael,  SL  Vincent,  and  other  flgurea.  This  work  is 
in  the  stiff  Gothie  iiyit  pfBvalant  at  that  tiflse;  bat  it 
deserves  praise  for  its  rich  and  baaotiAil  draperiea.  Set 
Spoaim,  Biog.HiiLtfaitf1mATl»,n,«a^ 

ITtlSeB,  Don  Pedro  VUlavioeiK^io,  a  Spanish 
painter  of  note,  was  bom  at  Seville  <^  a  noble  funily  in 
168&  He  studied  design  as  an  accomplishment,  but 
made  such  exceUent  pn^^ress  that  he  was  induced  to 
enter  the  school  of  MurUlo,  although  without  the  in- 
tention of  practidng  painting.  He  was  greatly  beloved 
by  that  master,  and  Kndied  for  some  time  in  bis  school ; 
afttt  which  he  vinted  Halta  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  knight  of  Su  John,  Mid  studied  nnder  U^tio 
Preti,  called  II  Calabrese.  Nufiea  followed  for  a  short 
time  the  vigorous  style  of  that  master,  bnt  afterwards 
returned  to  the  tender  and  harrooDtons  coloring  of  Mn- 
rillo.  According  to  Bermadet,  he  was  distinguished  in 
portraits,  and  painted  children  in  a  very  beautiful  man- 
ner, little  inferior  to  Murillo.  He  presented  several  of 
hia  pictures  to  the  academy  of  Seville,  where  he  died 
in  1700.  There  b  a  tfoiEy /Vimt^  by  him  at  Alum  Tow- 
ers, the  seat  of  lord  Shrewabary,  which  partakes  at  the 
dark  style  of  PretL^^See  Spooncr,  Aii^ /fiiC  ^MsfEsc 
^  rts,  ii,  628. 

Nunneries,  convents  for  nana.  The  origin  of  so- 
cieties for  female  recluses,  or  nuns,  was  probably  con- 
temporary with  that  of  monasteriee,  and  both  advanced 
together.  The  nunneries,  or  convents,  as  they  are  gen- 
erally termed,  though  with  less  acennnr,  rinoe  ant- 
vent  properly  signifles  a  relipous  house  for  either  men 
or  women,  are  now  generally  devoted  to  smne  form  of 
work  for  the  Church.  (For  an  account  of  their  honset 
and  their  work  in  the  United  St^es  at  the  present 
time,  see  article  MotrACHisK.)  The  rales  of  the  dif- 
ferent nmuieriea  differ  widely,  but  all  agree  ui  requir- 
ing absirfute  obedience  of  all  the  membos,  it  is  only 
necessary  here  to  tipedfy  a  few  particolafs  peculiar  to 
the  lelig^ons  orden  of  fomaloi.  Of  these  the  mort 
striking  perimps  b  the  ettfatuea^  in  die  regolaily  au- 
thorised orders  of  nnn^  of  the  "dtdater,"  or  cndoanre^ 
wh{(^  no  extern  b  ever  permitted  to  enter,  and  beyoad 
which  the  nuns  are  never  permitted  to  pass  without 
express  leave  trf  the  bishop.  The  soperior  of  a  nun- 
nery u  termed  abbess,  piinoess,  or  motbn  snpericr. 
The  antbMity  of  tiM  motlMr  aoparior  is  very  oompn- 
henrive;  bat  It  b  striotly  dcAied  and  sepanted  fton 
that  of  the  priest.  The  offloers  are,  ordinarily  speak- 
ing, elected  by  chapters  of  th^  own  body,  with  the 
approval  of  the  bbhop,  unless  the  convent  be  one  of 
the  class  called  exempt  houses,  whidi  are  immediatdy 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  The  cere- 
moi^  of  the  sobmn  bbiaing  or  inaugnntion  of  the 
abbeaa  b  leaerved  to  the  Uah^  or  to  a  priest  dd^ated 
by  htm.   See  Ntm. 

Nnptlal  Deltlee  are  those  gods  among  the  an- 
dent  heathen  tiations  who  {neuded  over  mairisge  cer» 
emonies.  These  included  some  of  the  moat  en^nsnt 
as  waU      or  tteigiM«tV4MW§[9uno,  Jofimt 
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Ttam,  and  Diana  were  oonaidaied  so  iodiepecsable  to 
tb«  fldebntioD  of  all  manugeB  that  oodb  could  be 
■nhMBiied  withont  tbem.  BesidQa,  aevml  inferior 
godt  and  goddcaew  wen  wMahipped  on  aucb  occanons. 
Jagatimu  jcnned  the  bride  aud  bridegrooni  together  in 
the  yoke  of  iDatiimooy ;  Lkmiduai*  conducted  the 
bride  to  the  bouae  of  the  bridegroom ;  Viriplaca  rec- 
onciled huriwnds  to  their  wives ;  Maalanta  was  in- 
Toked  that  the  wife  might  oevtr  leave  her  hosband, 
bat  abide  with  him  oo  ail  oocadona,  whether  in  pn»- 
peritjr  or  advmity.    See  Mabkuoic 

The  Boman  Miaaal  has  a  "Man  for  the  Bridegroom 
and  Bride,"  which  may  be  said  on  certain  days  as  a 
votire  maaa,  after  the  nnptial  cenmony.  This  mass 
bas  its  own  intcott,  gradual,  tract,  epistk  (Eph.  22- 
SSXgiapd  (Matt.  ^x,fr-6),  and  pn^en*;  battheootn- 
BOMratiMi  of  it  may  be  intnditoed  into  the  mass  for 
a  SoDdiQr,  etc  The  foUmring  is  its  nnptial  benediction ; 

—ne  Ood  or  Abraham,  the  Ood  of  laasc,  and  the  Oud 
of  Jaeob  bewUb  yon,  and  Utnaelf  ftilfll  his  own  blesBing 
la  nO:  Uiat  yoo  see  yonr  cblldren's  chlldreo  to  the 
lUM  uid  Rmnh  generation,  and  aderwarde  bave  eternal 
Bfe  wttboot  endjOy  the  belp  of  our  Lord  Je«ns  Obrlft, 
wbo,  wltb  the  Father  and  the  Holr  Oboat,  liTeth  and 
lelgneib  God.  wwld  withont  end.  Amen." 

Hie  priest  solemidy  admo^ahea  them  to  he  Altbful  to 
OH  anatbtr,  to  rem^  chaste  in  the  time  of  prayer, 
and  especially  of  tuta  and  solemnities,  to  love  oiw 
anotiwr,  and  to  keep  thenwdves  in  the  foar  of  God; 
sad  then  spiinkks  them  with  holy  water;  after  which 
the  mass  is  fiaiahed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  nuptial 
benediction  ia  withbdd,  mass  is  ttot  celebrated,  nor  is 
Mtemnization  of  marriage  ui  the  church  allowed,  where 
one  of  the  partiea  is  a  heretic  or  schismatic.  See  Uat- 

BDIOMT. 

Nnptlala  relate  to  betrothal,  dowry.'^i^nity,  wed- 
ding, pannympha,  marriage  •supper,  twide  and  bride- 
graom,  we^ock,  etc  (each  of  which  see  in  its  ^ace). 
Foe  moHgraplu,  aeeVolbedin^  /ndev  Pregrtaimam, 

Hnra,  an  andent  goddess  amrnig  the  Chinese,  wor- 
ditpped  before  the  time  of  Confucius.  She  presided 
over  the  wax  of  the  natural  elementa,  stilling  the  voice 
oTBtorsis,  and  establishing  the  authority  of  law.  She 
eaoaed  the  world  Co  spring  from  the  primitive  chane, 
and  oat  of  the  dentottal  confiuioa  brought  natural 
order. 

Nnremba^  (Ger.  NSnAery;  Lat  SrorMetya  at 
Noriea),  a  fortified  dty  of  the  Bavarian  provinoe  of 
Middle  FnuKonia,  utoated  ui  49°  28'  N.  htt.  and  11°  6' 
E.  longq  and  now  having  a  population  of  about  82,000, 
is  noted  in  ecdewastical  history  as  the  seat  of  several 
important  Church  councih^  two  of  which  in  the  Refor- 
mation period  decided  the  fate  of  the  new  movement. 
Ande  from  this  relation  toeodedasiical  histoiy,NuTem- 
beig  is  bmed  aa  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  inter* 
tsthig  dties  of  Gomany,  on  account  of  the  nnmeniua 
lendns  of  medimval  architecture  which  it  presents  in 
its  picturesque  streets^  with  their  gabled  houses,  stone 
balomim,  anid  quaint  carvings.  Indeed,  no  city  retained 
until  the  Aastrian-PruBsian  war  of  1866  a  stronger  im- 
press of  the  characteristics  which  distinguished  the 
naithy  burgher  daaaes  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  its 
double  IhMB  of  fhrtifled  walla,  separated  bom  each  other 
by  poUic  walha  and  gardens,  uul  guarded  by  seventy 
tonen,  tc^ether  with  the  munemns  bridges  wbich  span 
the  P^gnitz,  on  whoae  banks  the  city  is  built,  gave  it 
dtstinctive  features  of  its  own.  At  present  the  demo- 
litioo  of  the  old  walls  is  fast  removing  many  of  the  an- 
eie&t  landmarks,  and  there  remun  only  the  bouses  to 
trace  the  age  of  this  qu^nt  old  dty,  once  an  independ- 
eai  Boroeigo^.  Among  the  most  lemaikable  of  its 
mmerous  pubtic  buildings  are  the  old  palace  or  castle, 
coauaaading  from  its  high  position  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  SDrronnding  country,  and  interesting  for  its  an- 
tiquity and  for  ita  gallery  of  paintings,  rich  in  gems  of 
Mdy  German  art }  the  town-ball,  which  ranks  among 


the  noblest  of  its  kind  in  Germany,  and  is  adorned  with 
works  of  Albert  DUrer  and  Oabrid  Wctrfaer;  the  noUe 
Gothie  fountain  oppudte  the  cathedral  by  Schbnbofer, 
with  its  numerous  groups  of  figures,  beamjfully  restored 
in  modem  rimes;  and  many  other  fountains  deserving 
notice.  Of  its  numerous  churches,  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  Gothic  structure,  built  between 
1270  and  li7H,  with  its  beautiful  painted-glass  windows, 
its  noble  towers  and  doorway,  and  the  celebrated  stone 
pyx,  completed  In  1600,  by  Adam  Kraft,  after  five  years* 
assiduous  labor.  Other  notable  Proteetant  churches 
are  those  of  St.  Sibaldus,  St.  James,  and  St.  .Xgidius,  all 
more  or  less  distinguished  for  their  works  of  art.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  restored  in  1850, 
contained  tbejewds  of  the  imperial  German  crown  from 
1424  until  1806,  when  they  were  removed  to  Vienna. 
The  Roman  Catholto  church,  or  Fraaaiiirdu,  is  re- 
markable for  ita  richly  omantented  Gothic  portal. 

NUREMBERG,  Dtns  op.  The  most  important  of 
the  Church  councils  convened  here  during  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  of  special  interest,  are  the  dieu  held  in 
1622  and  1628.  After  Soliman  the  Turk  had  made  a 
successful  invasion  into  Hungary,  Charles  T  convened  a 
diet  at  Nurembe^  March  22, 1622,  to  devise  means  fix 
the  defbatof  the  Turks,  and  also  to  settle  internal,  Le. 
religious  difficultiee.  llie  dirt  decided  that  the  moneys 
previously  sent  to  Rome  by  the  archblibopa,  bishops^ 
and  priests  should  be  applied  to  the  war ;  that  the  dthes 
should  for  four  years  be  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
that  the  convents  of  the  mendicant  orders  should  con- 
tribute, as  also  half  of  the  other  convents,  priests,  etc 
The  assembly  was  dismissed  May  7,  bat  with  orders  to 
convene  again  at  Nuremberg  "on  St.  iGgidius's  day"  for 
further  action.  In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  went  to 
Spain,  giving  his  brother  Ferdinand  the  preridencj*  of 
the  (Uet.  He  wrote  also  to  pope  Adrian  VI  to  get  him 
to  confirm  the  decirions  of  the  diet,  and  represented  to 
him  that  the  here^  of  Luther  had  made  such  pn^ress 
that  be  would  protMbly  have  to  use  his  money  to  uproot 
iL  This  was  Adrian's  great  object,  and  would  have  made 
him  approve  of  any  dedaioa  of  the  diet  He  soit  bis 
chamboUn,  Jerome  Prorarius,  with  a  brief  to  the  dec- 
tor  Frederick  of  Saxony,  inviting  btm  tn  the  next  diet 
to  "protect  and  maintun  the  digni^  and  majesty  of 
the  apostolic  see,  and  with  it  the  peace  of  Christendom, 
as  his  ancestors  had  done."  Frederick,  in  his  answer 
(Corp.  Reform,  i,  686  sq.),  declared  that  the  glory  of 
Christ  and  the  peace  of  the  em|dre  were  his  prindpal 
aims,  but  that  it  was  evidoit  that  Luther  and  his  ad- 
herents should  be  opposed  by  reason,  and  not  by  force. 
Adrian  now  instructed  his  legate  at  Nuremberg,  Francis 
Chiengati,  to  insist  on  the  repreedon  of  Luther  and  his 
adherents,  not  only  as  heretics,  but  as  politically  dan- 
gerous persons,  as  "  attacking  all  authority  under  the 
plea  of  evangelical  liberty."  In  another  brief  be  ad- 
dressed the  elector  as  the  friend  of  the  most  dangerous 
heresy,  and  even  declared  that  he  alone  was  answerable 
for  the  many  who  were  falling  away  from  the  onion  of 
the  Church ;  reminding  him  that  his  family  owed  their 
devation  to  pope  Gregory  V.  He  also  forbade  him, 
under  penalty  of  ecdesiasticd  and  temporal  punishment, 
to  continue  his  protection  to  Luther.  Adrian  addressed 
dmilar  brieb  to  duke  Henry  of  Mecklenburg,  and  to  the 
dties  ofCostnitx,Breslao,  Bamberg,  etc;  Frederick  was 
not  present  at  the  diet,  but  was  represented  \>y  his  chan- 
cellor, Hans  von  Plannitz  (Hanitz),  a  friend  of  Luther, 
who  acquired  great  influence  over  the  diet,  which  opened 
Dec  18, 1622.  Chieregati  presented  to  the  diet  a  papal* 
brief  full  of  invectives  against  Lather.  He  demanded  the 
forcible  repreanon  of  here^,  and  fiercely  denounced  the 
Lutheran  preachera  irf'Nurembe^,  deimnding  not  only 
thdr  arrest,  bat  their  transfer  to  Rome,  to  be  judged 
there.  TUs,  however,  be  found  the  diet  imwilUng  to 
grant;  and  the  assembly  having  moreover  returned  a  firm 
and  spirited  answer  to  the  papal  brief,  the  legate  pro- 
fessed early  in  1623  to  have  received  new  instructions 
fnmRome.  He  Dowapp^^^g^i^b^l^jf^^g^tbia 
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time  inmtiog  on  the  enforcerowit  of  the  d«crm  of  the 
EKet  of  Worms  for  the  MippreMoa  of  Luther'a  heresy, 
but  declaring,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bad  state  of 
the  Church  was  the  result  of  the  laxity  of  dlsciplioe  in 
the  clergy,  confeeaing  that  bad  example  had  been  given 
■ometiiDce  by  popee  thmnselvea,  which  had  been  wigeriy 
fidlowed  by  Uidr  Buhocdiuteai  The  pcqie  himself  freely 
acknowledged  the  need  of  leformatioa  in  the  Qnuch, 
and  declared  his  wilUognesa  to  effect  all  he  ooukL  The 
princes  complained  of  the  violation  of  the  ooocordats, 
but  he,  Adrian,  could  not  consider  himself  liable  for  the 
faults  of  his  predecenois,  and  would  keep  all  the  en- 
gagements he  contracted  himedC  These  dedarations 
of  the  papd  legate  disMdsfted  both  pirtiea.  The  Bo- 
manisla  were  angered  at  the  pope  fiw  oonftenng  the  evil 
state  of  the  Church,  and  denouikeing  his  predeceaeors  as 
faithless.  The  evangelical  party,  oo  the  other  hand, 
scoffed  at  the  reforms  which  Adrian  would  be  likely 
to  intrDduc&  The  legate  gave  his  inatmctions  to  the 
stste,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  an- 
swer to  ChiM'^ti.  On  Jan.  18,  IfiSS,  the  reply  was 
aubmitted  to  the  diet,  and  by  it  amended.  As  a  whole 
it  was  strikingly  oppoaed  to  the  viewi  of  the  pope^  and 
seemed  to  finror  (Iw  Protestant  pnnnpleB.  The  com- 
plainta  of  the  Boaianists  oo  aooount  at  the  non-repres- 
rion  of  Luther  were  answered  by  complaints  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  court,  whose  abuses  had  only 
been  fully  shown  up  by  Luther,  the  immorality  of  the 
clergy,  high  and  low,  the  vioUtian  of  the  cvaoordats, 
etc. :  altogether  it  nude  dghfy-one  diKrenl  pointih  It 
was  f  nitber  demanded  that  a  ftee  council  should  be  held 
vitlua  a  year  at  Strasburg,  Odogne,  Hayence,  Metx,  or 
some  other  city  Germany,  engaging  that  neither  Lu- 
ther nor  his  adherents  should  create  any  disturbance, 
either  by  preaching  or  writing.  To  tliese  remonstrances 
Chieregati  answered  by  pointing  out  the  necessity  of 
holding  up  the  dignity  of  the  papal  see  for  the  welfare 
of  Christianity,  and  insisted  on  the  execudoa  of  the 
terms  of  the  Edict  of  the  Diet  of  WTorms.  As  the  states 
wished  to  have  him  attend  to  tbdr  lisC  of  grievances, 
he  suddenly  left  (Feb.  28),  and  theee  bad  to  be  aent  after 
him ;  and  the  states  now  declared  that  should  this  not 
be  attended  to  they  would  be  obliged  to  take  the  mauer 
into  their  own  hands.  These  articles  were  declared  to 
be  the  decisions  of  the  diet  March  6,  1528 1  yet  Philip 
von  Feilitzsch,  the  envoy  of  the  electa^  of  Saxony,  pro- 
tested against  the  stipulatioo  that  Luther  and  bb  ad- 
herents should  publish  nothing  more  until  then.  This 
regulatioa  he  considered  as  directed  against  the  Refor- 
mation, although  the  diet  had,  in  fact,  silently  can- 
celled by  iu  resolutions  the  effect  of  the  Edict  of  Worms. 
Lutber  himself  wrote  to  elector  Frederick,  repreeenting 
to  him  that  he  should  ask  for  the  sane  fteedon  to  de- 
fend himself  as  the  opposite  party  had  to  attack  him; 
that  the  stipulation  not  to  publish  anything  until  Che 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  could  not  apply  to  the  pub- 
liflhing  of  the  Bible  nor  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as 
the  Word  of  God  could  not  be  thus  bound.  The  diet 
had  completely  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  pope;  his 
appeals  to  the  emperor  remained  without  effect,  the  lat- 
ter being  angry  at  the  pope's  ioteiference  in  bis  affhirs 
with  France,  and  Adrian  himself  died  tt  grief  at  the 
failure  of  his  efforts  Sept.  14, 1528.  (See  Hanck,  Gtick. 
d,  EnMthvMg  atuem  protetf.  Lehrb^.  ii,  160  sq.;  Sa- 
lig,  VoiUtmd.  HuL  d.  A  ugdt.  Conf.  i,  65  sq.) 

The  state  of  things  in  Germany,  the  relation  of  the 
emperor  to  the  empire  and  to  foreign  countries,  and  the 
change  which  had  just  occurred  in  the  papal  see,  led 
to  another  diet,  which  convened  at  Nuremberg  Nov.  11, 
1S33.  The  members  were  a  kmg  time  aieemUing,  and 
Frederick  was  only  prevailed  upon  by  Ferdinand  himself 
to  be  present  Here  the  elector  received  a  brief  from 
the  new  pope,  Clement  VII,  recommending  to  him  car- 
dinal Lorenzo  Campeggio  as  his  legate  to  the  dieu 
The  cardinal  was  the  worthy  tool  of  his  master,  who, 
far  from  wishing  to  effect  any  reform  in  the  Church, 
•ought  only  to  uphcdd  the  power  of  the  see  of  Rome, 


and  to  use  temporal  power  for  personal  or  pcditieid  par- 
puses.  The  diet  was  finally  opened  January  14,  IS/iA, 
Campeggio  had  not  yet  arrived.  On  bis  journey  be 
had  ample  occasion  to  obeerve  what  progress  the  Ref- 
ormation was  making,  and  how  slight  was  the  hold  the 
Romish  Church  yet  retained  among  the  people;  but 
this  ooly  made  him  more  leaolule  in  abating  nothing 
fton  hisdeauuidaof  tbediet.  He  readied  Nuremberg 
February  14,  and  presented  another  brief  of  Qemeot 
VII  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  requesting  him  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  see  of  Some.  On  bis  arrival  Cam- 
peggio was  not  received  by  the  states,  but  only  by  the 
clergy,  and  in  the  name  of  the  asaembly  of  the  hiabopa 
at  Bamberg  and  Tr^es.  From  the  first,  the  majoritT 
in  the  diet  showed  itself  opposed  to  the  pope.  They 
discussed  the  necessity  of  furoisbing  asmstasoe  to  the 
king  of  Hungary,  of  contributing  to  the  war  against 
the  Turks,  and  of  removing  the  seat  of  government 
from  Nuremberg  to  Esslingen.  On  this  pmnt  the  ma- 
jority went  as  much  against  the  wishes  (rfthe  era  pen* 
as  on  others  against  those  of  the  pope.  The  orator  of 
the  imperial  party,  Haunart,  announced  dearly  that 
bia  mtMet  widied  the  diet  to  dissolve  and  CamiNgKiD 
seconded  him,  a>  onder  the  circumstances  it  waa  also 
the  interest  ^  the  pope  to  bare  the  diaaolred. 
Finally  it  was  declared  that  tboae  who  had  aerwed  in 
the  preceding  diet  could  not  take  part  in  thia,  and 
thus  the  opposition  majori^  was  broken.  Frederick 
foresaw  what  the  result  of  sudi  a  okeasure  would  be, 
and  left  the  diet  Febmaiy  24,  Philip  tod  FeiHiaach  n- 
maining  as  bis  representative.  Campisgto  now  lepm- 
sented  again  to  the  diet  the  danger  there  would  be  for 
the  emiHre  in  any  departure  from  their  ancient  finih; 
the  states  answered  by  referring  him  to  the  grievances 
complained  of  in  the  former  diet,  the  redress  of  whidi 
was  necessar}'  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  To  tbb 
he  answered  that  the  pope  had  received  no  official 
cnmmunicaUon  of  these  grievances:  that  indeed  three 
copies  purporting  to  be  the  reeoluUons  of  the  lata  diet 
had  been  received  bjr  private  persons  at  Rome,  and 
that  he  himself  had  read  one,  but  that  the  charges  in 
tbem  were  so  absuni  that  they  had  been  considered 
merely  as  the  productions  of  private  individuals  vent- 
ing their  spite  against  the  Church  in  that  manner. 
That,  besides,  these  charges  were  accompanied  by  re- 
quests the  granUng  of  which  would  only  damage  Ibe 
papal  autbotity,  and  which  were  even  heretical,  ao  that 
he  would  not  treat  of  that  question  with  the  diet^  but 
rather  advise  the  carrying  oat  of  the  Edict  of  Wanos. 
Haunart  seconded  Camp^gio,  for  the  emperor  hoped 
in  this  way  to  obtain  certun  political  advantages.  The 
tqjpoaition,  howe\-er,  held  fast.  Frederick^  retacsenta- 
tive  declared  in  his  name  that  be  had  received  no  erf- 
final  communicalion  of  the  Edict  of  Woma,  that  the 
late  diet  had  not  fiwbidden  evangelical  preaehii^p,  and 
that  its  deciiBona  onnid  not  be  laid  aride  withvuc  di»> 
cussion.  The  diet  dissolved  on  April  18L  The  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Easlingeo,  aid  was  given 
to  the  king  of  Hungaiy  and  to  the  war  against  the 
Turks,  and  the  states  recognised  themselves  bound  by 
tbe  Edict  of  Womu,  but  only  that  they  "  would  see 
it  executed  as  far  as  they  ooold."  it  waa  fhri^er  de- 
cided that  the  pope  would  cause,  with  the  assent  of  the 
emperor,  a  free  council  to  be  held  in  Germany  as  soon 
as  possible;  bat  that  in  the  mean  time  another  diet  as- 
serobled  at  Spires  should  decide  on  the  grievances  of  the 
princes  against  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  and — a  verv 
remarkable  feature — decide  on  ttie  manner  in  which  the 
aforementKHKd  oouncil  should  be  held.  Until  then  the 
princes  were  to  exercise  a  severe  censotship  over  all 
new  doctrines  and  books,  but  at  the  same  time  see  that 
the  Gospel  be  freely  and  peaceatdy  preached  and  ex- 
plained in  the  manner  generally  receivied  by  the  Chnrcfa. 
The  decisions  did  not  mention  Lather  by  name ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  address  of  the  emperor  to  the  Diet  of 
Kpiree  expressly  mentions  the  Lutheran  and  other  new 
doctrines  as  making  gTeal^[^^^;mu^Hwg  the  low« 
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rlminn,  In^ng  tbrai  to  inaabwdinatkm,  indigioii,  etc 
He  inrirtMl  on  the  Edict  of  Worm  beiim  Mrictly  eu- 
iMoob  Feililaeh, count  Bmmd  of  Sfdma, and  oonnt 
George  of  Werthdn  pnrteoted ;  but  the  •mpeiw,  wbo 
imd  it  for  bis  adTuitage  to  pl«*Be  the  pope,  eent  di- 
ne! ordos  to  the  statei ;  he  was,  bowerer,  prevented, 
lif  OMDplicationfl  with  France,  from  injuring  the  Refor- 
BKioaaadeqtlraabadHfintbeenftand.  Tbestatee 
btii%  tim  at  Kbmy  to  execute  ibt  Edict  of  Wmna 
'»  far  aa  they  oonkf  in  thur  own  way,  did  not  pruve 
ray  lUiet,  and  tbe  pope  eum plained  Utteriy  of  it  to  the 
copenr  and  to  the  Unga  of  France  and  of  England. 
He  even  threatened  to  exeoniinaiiicale  Frederick  as  a 
btfeda  Hie  legato  was  in  the  mean  time  aeeking  to 
Q^uiiEc  a  ao-ealled  Catholic  leagtie  in  opposition  to 
the  evangelical  princes  and  states,  and  even  attempted, 
bat  in  vain,  to  gain  Melanethon  to  hia  ride  (Corp.  Be- 

Tbe  BcAmwtion  all  thb  time  waa  rapidly  gaining 
gnond.  In  IMS  and  1648  two  other  diets  were  held 
at  Narembe^,  but  they  were  of  kaa  importance,  both 
in  a  political  and  in  a  religiona  point  of  view.  In 
1512  tbe  emperor  was  in  a  very  eriUcal  poMti<»,  bong 
at  war  with  the  Turke  and  with  France,  while  at  liome 
the  war  of  BnmcwiA  waa  on  Mm  era  of  braking  out, 
ai  aemnt  of  tbe  enetoM^nHnts  of  ^e  Henry  of 
WoBenbimel  against  Brunnrick,  which  bad  called  to 
itt  amiitanee  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  the  land- 
grave of  Heaae.  It  waa  feared  at  one  time  that  all  the 
princes  bdonging  to  tbe  league  of  Smalcald  would  unite 
mi  nuke  war  on  the  Roman  Catholic  states,  but  they 
proved  that  their  only  object  was  to  defend  Brunswick, 
without  reference  to  religioua  questions.  All  these 
diOealtiM^  tc^Mhcc  witii  the  disaatirfaetien  aiWng 
fiaaa  promised  fefenaa  not  having  been  carried  oat, 
led  to  another  diet  being  summoned  for  Nov.  14,  IMS ; 
k  was  aftervarda  poatponcd  to  December  14,  and  Snal- 
hr  amembled  oo  January  81,  IMS  (aooording  to  Sleidan, 
bb.  XV,  488;  Ranke,  iv,  286;  but  according  to  Secken- 
dHf[pL416i  LntheeariypaitofFebruary).  KingFer- 
dmaadeaou^m  January  I7,totatopaTtin  iL  CSiuleaT 
wmn^iewated  by  FtaderiiAof  IhePaladnata,  Johnof 
Harea,  and  Christopher,  bishop  of  AogriHirg,  ail  persons 
at  feaK  distasteful  to  the  evangelical  party.  Bishop 
Otriatopber  died  suddenly  dming  the  conference,  and 
waa  replaced  by  Otto  of  Tmcbsea.  King  Ferdinand 
bad  repeatedly  invited  the  elector  of  Saxony,  through 
Dr.  Andreas  Coneritz,  to  be  personally  present  at  the 
diet;  bat  be  declined.  Gircnmstancea  now  compelled 
the  empeiDC  and  faia  bretber  to  act  aa  leniently  ae  pos- 
■ble  towards  tbe  evangdical  states.  Still  the  Roman 
Citholiea  cleariy  evinced  tb^  old  opporition  to  all  re- 
form, and  thos  the  other  party  waa  <Miged  to  act  with 
▼i^r.  At  the  opening  of  the  diet  king  Ferdinand 
pointed  ont  tbe  necesrity  of  carrj'ing  on  the  war 
againat  the  Turin  with  increased  energy,  and  of  pro- 
teoii^  Hungary  and  the  neighboring  regiims;  after 
that,  MMntanrr  waa  asked  agrinat  the  French,  who  had 
invaded  tbe  Xetberlands.  On  February  6  Uranvelle 
addressed  Che  diet,  repreaenUng  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  sgaintt  tbe  Turks,  praised  the  emperor  for  all  he 
had  done  for  tbe  country,  and  promised  in  his  name 
thu  he  would  derote  his  life,  if  need  be,  to  overcome 
tbe  enemiea  of  Christianity,  if  tbe  states  would  help 
Um  in  ibe  war  against  France.  Tbe  evangelical  princes 
and  Matca  in  the  mean  dnie  praaented  to  tbe  king  and 
tn  tbe  imperial  comniaaionera  a  Ibt  of  tfadr  grievances. 
They  oompUuned  of  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  having 
been  broken  by  tbe  imperiid  chamber  of  Justice,  and  or 
tbe  proffliaed  reforms  not  having  been  carried  ouL 
Tbey  declared  that  they  had  protested  against  the  op- 
pmsian  of  that  court,  and  that  they  rejected  its  arbi- 
tntr  dednona,  for  inatanee,  in  the  case  of  the  affairs  of 
BraMwkk,  etc  Tbey  also  reqoired  religious  liberty, 
wtueb  waa  incompatible  with  that  tribonal.  All  the 
qocMioat  started  by  both  parties  gave  rise  to  numerous 
dAalca.   DtdBaUWctrfWurtenbergsoaght  to  uphold 


tbe  views  i)t  the  imperial  coromisaionetB  agitinst  tbe 
evangelical  party  by  means  of  political  oGodderatioaa. 
He  attached  himself  e^iecially  to  tbe  aflhir  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  sought  to  organize  a  league  of  Saxony,  Ba- 
varia, and  Hesse.  Leonard  Eck  drew  up  the  articles 
of  the  bond,  into  which  other  states  were  to  be  after- 
wards admitted.  These  articles  did  not  suit  either  tbe 
landgrave  of  Hesse  or  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the)' 
both  demanded  first  of  all  that  Bavaria'  should  be 
pledged  to  fender  no  asriatanoe  to  dnke  Henry,  and 
this  put  an  end  to  tbe  plan.  Tbe  ndstmst  of  tbe  evan- 
gelical party  was  greatly  increased  by  letters  of  dnke 
Henry  having  been  diaoovered,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  emperor  intending  soon  to  restore  him  in  his  gov- 
ernment, while  tiranvelle  bad  declared  that  the  emper- 
or would  not  take  Henry's  part.  To  this  was  added 
that  Ferdinand  and  the  imperial  commiaaioners  com- 
menced aptatii^  Uie  qneatioo  cf  the  fiMrtbeoming  coun- 
cil which  was  to  be  ImU  at  Ttent;  that  they  innsted 
that  dnke  Henry,  who  waa  cUuming  his  estates  back, 
aboold  not  be  denied  hia  righta,  etc  The  evangelical 
party  answered  that  they  did  not  accept  this  council, 
nor  would  they  attend  it,  and  declined,  since  they  were 
given  no  sure  guorsntoes  of  peace,  to  take  any  furtbw 
share  in  tbe  procoodingB  of  the  diet.  The  resolutions 
of  the  diet  ware  therefore  drawn  np,  April  28,  without 
the  partidpation  of  the  evangelical  states.  Thqr  re- 
peated the  demand  for  a  reform,  postponed  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Bruitswick  affair  nntil  die  return  o(  tbe 
emperor,  and  renewed  tbe  assurance  given  by  tbe  Diet 
of  Spirea,  in  IMS,  of  a  peace  of  five  years.  The  evan- 
gelical sutes  declined  recognising  these  decinons,  as 
they  had  been  drawn  up  without  their  partitspation, 
and  also  beeanae  they  did  not  receive  sufllcient  goai^ 
anteea  of  the  promised  peaee  being  kept.  They  at  tbe 
same  time  declared  tbonsdvea  unwiUing  to  take  any 
part  in  the  Turkish  war,  and  announced  their  intention 
of  sending  a  deputation  to  the  emperor,  to  present  him 
their  propositions.  The  resolutions  were  never  acted 
upon,  but  gave  rise  to  numerous  conferences  between 
tbe  two  parties,  in  which  all  the  qucatimia  at  imne  were 
repeatedly  diacuaaed.  See  Secknidorf,  Biit,  Luther,  p. 
416;  9eidan,  Th  $tatu  Rdig.  Ub.  xv,  488  -  486;  Neu- 
decker,  Urbtitden,  p.  661  sq.;  id.  Merho.  Aktenit&dx, 
p.  828  aq.— Henog,  Seat-EncgOipSdk,  x,  486;  Fiaher, 
HiiLMtf.  p.  mt>i.  (J,N,P.) 

Nurse  (properly  omen',  maac,  nH^'-ie,  tttitrix, 
tmtritias;  fern.  ns^N,  ome'neihy  n&ip^,  mOHstf  from 
IQK,  to  carry  [sM  Isa.  Ix,  4] ;  usuaUy  Pj^S'^Q,  meynn'- 
k^h,  fern.  port.  Hiph.,  from  p3^,  "  snck,"  Vith  HITK, 
yw^  Tpofiiiowa  [Exod.  ii,  7];  in  the  N,  T.  Tpo^s, 
nutrix  [1  These,  iij  7]).  Hoses  applied  this  term  to 
himaelf  in  relation  to  Israel,  though  only  to  express  bis 
inability  to  fUlfil  what  it  required,  or  bis  aenae  op- 
pression under  tbe  resptmnlrility  involved  in  It  (Numb 
xi,  IS).  Bat  mon  commonly  it  ia  ap|died  to  women, 
and  much  apparently  in  tbe  aame  manner  and  with  tbe 
same  regard  that  is  nsnal  among  ourselves.  It  is  clear, 
both  from  Scripture  and  tnm  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
that  in  ancient  times  the  position  of  the  nurse,  wherever 
one  was  maintained,  waa  one  of  much  honor  and  im- 
portance (see  Gen.  xxiv,  69 ;  xxxv,  8 ;  2  Sam,  iv,  4 ;  2 
Kings  xi,  2;  2  Hacc  i,  20;  oomp.  Homer,  Od.  ii,  361; 
xix,  IS,  SU,  466;  Snrip.  /on,  1857;  S67  and 

ftdL;  Tirgili^ii.vii,!).  The  same  twm  la  amlied  to 
a  foster  father  or  mother,  e.  g.  Numb,  xi,  12;  Ruth  iv, 
16 ;  Isa.  xlix,  28,  In  great  families  male  servants,  prob- 
ably eunuchs  in  later  times,  were  intrusted  with  the 
cbuge  of  the  boys  (2  Kings  i,  5;  see  also  Kvran,  iv, 
68,  T<^s  ed. ;  Mrs.  Foole,  Englw,  in  Egypt,  iii,  201),— 
Smith;  Faiibidm.   See  Child. 

In  Chriatiaii  times  nursing  tbe  rick  has  ever  been  tbe 
special  care  of  pions  female,  and  many  have  devoted 
themselves  to  this  work,  in  hospitals  and  elsewhere, 
,  both  in  war  and  peaq9,g,i^Q^%ii^0^t@tneai. 
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Among  the  Bonun  Citlialics  tUs  U  om  ^  the  ^edal 
duties  oT  the  "  &aten  of  Charity." 

Nat  ia  the  rendering  of  the  A.T.  of  two  Hek  word*. 

1.  Botnim',  D^3Sa,  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xliii,  11, 
where  JsGob,  wishing  to  coociliste  the  ruler  of  Egypt, 
tends  by  his  sods  a  ptqsont,  and  eloDg  with  other  mi- 
clflBmeiiUoos*'iwlt«adelino&ds,**  Auoog  tlie  ruious 
tnunUtions  ttf  this  term  Oddus  ennmentn  walnut^ 
huel-nate,  |nm-nucs,  peaebea»  dates,  the  (nit  of  the 
terebinth-tree,  and  even  almonds;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  pUtadtio^ta  is  the  true  rendering.  From 
the  ctmtext  it  is  evident  that  the  articles  intended  for 
presents  were  the  produce  of  Syria,  and  they  were  prob- 
ably less  common  in  Egypt.  The  Sept.  and  Vulg.  ren- 
der by  UrOiMkt  the  Persian  version  has  ptuUk,  ftom 
which  it  is  betiered  the  Aialnc/ostaJt  is  derived,  whence 
the  Greek  maraKia  and  the  Latin  pistada.  The  Hebu 
word  bo^am  is  very  similar  to  the  Arabic  Aotam,  which 
we  find  in  Arabian  authors,  as  Rbases,  Serapion,  and 
Avicenna.  It  is  somedmea  written  Aoton,  froton,  botin, 
and  atto/M.  The  name  is  applied  spedally  to  the  ter- 
ebinth-tree, or  Putaaa  terMnlhiu  of  botanists,  the  rip- 
fut&oc  ot  rtpi^ivSoc  (rf*  the  Greeks.  This  is  the  tor- 
pen  tioe-yielding  {ustacia,  a  native  of  Bynn  and  of  the 
Greek  Archipelago.  See  Oak.  The  tiee  yields  one 
of  the  finest  kinds  of  turpentine,  that  usually  called  of 
Chio  or  Cyprus,  which,  employed  as  a  medidrte  in  an- 
cient times,  still  holds  its  pUce  in  the  British  pharma- 
copceias.  From  being  produced  only  in  a  few  places, 
and  from  being  highly  valued,  it  ia  usually  adulterated 
with  the  comuMa  kinds  of  burpendne.  In  many  places, 
however,  where  the  tree  grows  well,  it  doee  not  yield 
turpentine,  which  may  account  for  ita  not  being  noticed 
as  a  product  of  Palestine ;  otherwise  we  might  have  in- 
ferred that  the  turpentine  of  this  species  of  pistacia 
formed  one  of  the  articles  sent  as  a  present  into  Egypt, 
The  name  batam  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  both  to  the 
turpentine  and  to  the  tree.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
sometimes  used  genmcally,  as  in  some  Aratuc  woriu  it 
is  aptdied  to  a  tree  of  which  the  kernels  of  the  seeds  are 
described  as  being  of  a  gteenctdor.  This  is  the  distiit- 
guishing  characteristic  of  another  species  of  pistacia, 
Uie  P.  vera  of  botanists,  of  which  the  fruit  is  well  known 
to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  fittuk.  This,  no  doubt, 
gave  origin  to  the  Greek  miTTwaa,  sud  by  Diosooridea 
to  be  Uke  pine-nuts.  Beudes  these  edible  kernels,  the 
pistocia-tree  ia  described  in  the  AraUc  worics  on  Ma- 
teria Medics  as  yielding  another  product  somewhat 
aimtlar  to  the  turpentine  of  the  batam,  but  which  ia 
called  'ahtk  al-anbat,  a  resin  of  the  mAat,  as  if  this 
were  another  name  for  the  pistacia-tree.  This  brings 
it  much  nearer  the  botnim  of  Scripture,  The  Botna 
of  the  Talmud  is  considered  by  annotatois  to  be  the 
pistai^  (OebBOB,  Hierobot,  i,  26^  Bochart  for  this 
and  otha  reasons  oonridered  botnim  to  be  the  kernels 
<^  the  pistada-tree  (^Chanaan,  i,  10). 

The  ptstachio-nut-tree  is  well  known,  extending  as 
it  does  from  Syria  to  Affghaniatan.  From  the  latter 
country  the  seeds  are  carried  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce to  India,  where  they  are  eaten  in  their  un- 
cooked state,  added  to  sweetmeats,  or  as  a  dessert 
fried  with  p^per  and  salt,  being  much  relished  by 
£unq>eBnB  for  the  delioaey  of  th^r  flavor.  The  {us- 
tacia-tree  is  most  common  in  the  northern,  that  is, 
the  cooler  parts  of  Syria,  but  it  is  also  found  wild  in 
Palestine,  Syria  and  Palestine  have  been  long  fa- 
mous for  pistacia- trees,  see  Dioscorides  (i,  177)  and 
Pliny  (xiii,  6)  says,  "  Syria  has  several  trees  that  are 
pecidiar  to  itself;  among  the  nut-trees  there  is  the 
well-known  pistacia;'*  ia  another  place  (xv,22)  he 
states  that  ^tellius  introduced  this  tree  into  Italy, 
and  that  Flaccus  Pompeius  brought  it  at  the  same 
time  into  Spain,  The  district  around  Aleppo  is  eape- 
cially  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  the  pistachio- 
nuta,  see  Russell  {Bitl.  of  Alqapo,  i,  82,  2d  ed,)  and 
Galen  {D»  Fiac  AUm,  %  p.  612),  who  mentioas  Ber- 


rhcea  (Aleppo)  as  being  rich  in  the  produotioQ  of  these 
trees ;  the  town  of  Batna,  in  the  aame  district,  is  believed 
to  derive  its  name  from  this  circumstance :  Betonin,  s 
town  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh,  xiii,  26),  has  in  all  prob- 
ability a  similar  et3rmology.  Bochart  draws  attentioo 
to  the  fact  that  piatachio-nuts  are  mentioned  together 
with  almonds  in  Gen.  xUii,  11,  and  observes  that  Dios- 
corides, TheoiArastoa,  and  otbeis,  wptak  of  the  pisis- 
cia-tne  eoqjointly  with  the  atanoiMl-tiee;  aa  there  is 
no  mentioa  In  euly  writers  of  the  P.  wra  growing  in 
Egypt  (see  Celsius,  Hienbot.  i,  27),  it  was  doobtless  not 
found  there  in  patriarchal  timely  whcfcfiMe  Jacob's  pre** 
ent  to  Joseph  would  have  been  moat  aocqAable.  There 
is  scarcely  any  allusion  to  the  occurrence  of  the  P.  vtra 
in  Palestine  among  the  writings  oi  modem  traveUers; 
Kitto  Hitt.  PaL  p.  823)  says, "  It  is  not  much  col- 

Uvaied  In  Palestine,  although  found  there  gtowing  wild 
in  some  very  remarkable  positions,  as  oo  Momit  Tabor, 
and  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Attarfts  (see  Buickhardt, 
Syria,  p.  884)."  Dr.  Thomson  {The  Land  and  tJu  Book, 
i,  418)  says  that  the  terebinth-trees  near  Hais  d-Jebel 
had  been  grafted  with  the  pistacia  fkom  Aleppo  by  or> 
der  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  bat  that "  the  peasants  destroyed 
the  grafts  kat  their  crop  of  ml  from  the  beiriea  of  these 
tzees  sbonld  be  diminished."  Dr.  Hooker  saw  onfy  two 
or  three  pistada-trees  in  Palestine.  These  were  oat- 
side  the  north  gate  of  Jerusalem.  But  he  says  the  tree 
is  cultivsted  at  BeirAt  and  elsewhere  in  Syria.  It  de- 
lights in  a  dry  soil,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty, 
and  sometimes  thirty  feet.  As  it  belongs  to  the  aame 
genus  aa  the  terelnitth-tree,  so,  like  it,  the  male  and  fe- 
male fiowen  grow  mi  separate  trees.  It  is  tliereSxe 
necessary  for  tiic  feemidatioa  of  the  seed  that  ■  aoale 
tree  be  planted  among  the  female  ones.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  the  flowers  of  the  latter  not  being  fecundated 
that  the  trees  occanmally  bear  oblong  fniii>-like  bat 
hollow  bodies,  which  are  sometimes  described  as  galls, 
siMnetimes  aa  nuts,  of  little  value.  The  ripe  seeds  are 
endosed  in  a  woody  but  brittle  whitish-colored  shell, 
and  within  it  ia  the  seed-ooveiing,  which  is  thin,  mem- 
braooni^  and  ofa  nddiab  ookv.  The  flmit  ia  about  the 
size  of  an  oltve,  bat  bulging  on  one  side  and  cancan  on 
the  other.  Inside  a  tender  reddish  pnlp  is  a  shdl,wUefa 
in  its  turn  endoses  a  green-colored  kernel,  of  a  umtM 
and  agreeaUe  flavor,  and  aboonding  in  oU.  Piatatduo- 
nata  ate  much  eaten  hy  the  natives  of  the  ooontries 
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wken  tbey  ve  gnnriif  and,  u  we  have  seen,  they  form 
aitidea  of  commerce  from  Affghanistan  to  India — a  hot 
country  like  Egypt.  They  are  also  exported  from  Syria 
to  Europe  io  connderable  quantUiei.  They  might 
therefore  have  well  formed  a  part  of  the  piesent  intrnd- 
ed  for  Joaepb,  notwittaataiidiag  the  high  pontioa  which 
beoocu|MedinEgypt^Utto;  Smith. 

2.  EgM*,  raK;  Sept.  Kapaav.  This  word  oecmis  in 
die  Song  of  admnon  (t,11):  ** I  went  into  the  garden 
of  Mifs,"  whem  probably  what  is  knowD  with  us  as 
English  wabtMU,  or  in  the  American  market  as  "Ha- 
ddn  nnta,"  is  intended.  The  Hebrew  name  is  evi- 
dently the  same  as  the  Persian  gom,  and  the  Arabic 
joftt,  both  of  which,  when  they  stand  alone,  signify  the 
wslnut,  goiBZ-lxn  being  (he  walnut-tree ;  when  used  in 
compoeitiuo  they  may  signify  the  nut  of  any  other  tree ; 
thus  jvw»^i-boa  is  tlie  nutm^,  jotos-t-AMi  ts  the  Indian 
or  cocoanut,  etc  Abu'l  Fadli  (in  Celsius)  says,  "The 
Arabs  bare  borrowed  the  word /ems  ftom  Uie  Furiaa; 
in  Arabic  the  term  is  Chtrf,  which  is  a  tall  tree."  The 
Ckutf  tx  Cka^  ia  translated  by  Fveytag  "an  escu- 
lent nut,  the  walnut,"  The  Jewish  labbins  understand 
the  walnut  by  Egla.  The  Greeks  employed  xapvov, 
and  the  Komans  taix,  to  denote  the  walnut  (see  Casau- 
bon.  On  Atkenatu,u,G&;  Ovii,"Xux  HUgxa;"  Celsius, 
Bierobof.  i,  28) ;  which  last  remains  in  modem  Un- 
guages,  aa  ItaL  nocv^  Fr.  sour,  Span,  muz,  and  tier.  mit$. 
The  walnut  was,  however,  also  called  Kapvov  fiamKueov 
(Diosc  i,  179),  royal  nut,  from  its  exodkoce,  and  also 
Vtpvucov,  or  Peruan,  having  been  introduced  into 
Greece  from  Peiata :  the  imm  juglaiu  has  been  derived 
fmm  JovU  gbau,  the  acorn,  or  nut  of  Jove.  That  the 
walnat  was  higbly'eeleemed  in  the  East  we  learn  from 
Abulpharagios,  who  states  that  Al  Hahadi,  the  third 
califA  of  the  Abatiidea,  "was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
waloDC-tiee  nnder  whidi  he  used  to  sit."  That  it  is 
foomd  in  Syria  has  been  recorded  by  several  travellem, 
Th  jvenot  found  it  in  the  n^hboriiood  of  Mount  Sinai, 
and  Bekm  says  of  a  village  not  far  from  Lebanon  that  it 
was  "  well  shaded  with  oak  and  walnut  treee."  That  it 
was  planted  at  an  early  period  is  well  known,  and  might 
be  easily  proved  from  a  variety  of  sources.  According 
to  Joeepbos  (_War,  Hi,  10,  8)  the  walnut-tree  was  for- 
meriy  common,  and  grew  most  Inxmiantly  amond  the 
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lake  of  Gennesareth ;  Schulze,  speaking  of  this  same  dis- 
trict, says  he  often  ssw  walnut-trees  gnnving  there 
Urge  enough  to  shelter  four-and-twenty  penooa.  See 
also  Kitto  (PAyi.  HUt.  m  p.  2M)  and  BuKkhaidt 
(Syria,  p.  266). 

The  walnut,  or  JugUmi  r^ia  of  botanists,  bekmga  to 
the  natural  family  at  Jvglcmdea,  of  which  the  species 
are  found  in  North  America  and  tn  Northern  Asia.  The 
walnut  itself  extends  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  over 
Lebanon  and  Penria,  probably  all  along  the  HindCi 
Kh&sh  to  the  Himalayas,  and  is  abundant  in  Cashmere 
\(Him.BoL^ML%).  The  walnut-tree  is  well  known  aa  a 
lofty,  wide-a{aeading  tree,  whieb  aflbrds  a  grateful  riiade, 
and  of  which  the  leavea  luve  an  agreeable  odor  when 
bruised.  It  seems  formerly  to  have  been  thonght  nn< 
wholesome  to  sit  under  its  shade,  bat  this  appears  to  be 
incorrect.  The  flowers  begin  to  open  in  April,  and  the 
ftuit  is  ripe  in  September  and  October.  The  tree  is 
much  esteemed  for  the  excellence  of  its  wood;  and  the 
kernel  of  the  nut  is  valued  not  only  as  on  article  of  diet, 
but  fw  the  ml  which  it  yields.  Being  thns  known  to 
and  highly  valued  hf  the  Greeks  in  early  times,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  if  not  indigenous  in  Syria,  it 
was  introduced  there  at  a  still  eariier  period,  and  tliat 
therefore  it  nay  be  allnded  to  in  the  above  passage, 
more  especially  as  Solomon  has  said,  "  I  made  me  ga^ 
dens  and  orchards,  and  {Wanted  trees  iu  them  of  all  kind 
of  fruits"  (Ecclee.  ii,  fi).— Kitto. 

Nuts,  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  sometimes  designates 
a  cup  made  out  of  a  cocoanut;  exampUa  remain  at 
Corpus  Christi  and  Exeter  colleges,  Oxford.  See  Walp 
cott,  Sacred  A  rchaolagg,  p.  405. 

Nats  or  Basngnra  is  the  name  of  a  class  of 
Gypsies  who  dwell  in  HindosUn.  A  late  intelligent 
writer  has,  with  much  plausibility,  endeavored  to  trace 
ftom  them  the  origin  oftbe  Gypsies  of  the  West.  They 
are  both  wandering  tribes^  and  have  each  a  languagie 
understood  only  by  themselvee;  Uve  priiicipally  for- 
tune-tdling  (Irr  palmistry  and  other  means),  and  are 
alike  addicted  to  thieving.  The  Gypsies  are  governed 
by  their  king;  the  Nuts  by  their  nadar  bitah.  They 
appear  to  be  equally  indilfttent  on  the  subject  of  re- 
li^oo,  and  in  no  respea  particular  in  their  food,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  la  olMaiDed.  According  to  a  list 
fianiabed  \ty  captain  Uehardson,  the  langusgea  adopt- 
ed by  these  people  would  appear  to  possess  a  ^ery 
strong  affinity  to  each  other.  "The  Bazugurs  are 
sabdivided  into  seven  castes,  viz.  the  Cham,  Athbia, 
Bynsa,  Purbntte,  KalkQr,  DorkinO,  and  Gungwar;  but 
the  difference  seems  only  in  name,  for  tbey  live  to- 
getbfv  and  inteimany  aa  one  pecqile.  They  say  they 
are  deacended  from  four  brothers  of  the  same  family. 
They  profess  to  be  Hnssalmans ;  that  is,  they  undergo 
circomcisiMi ;  and  at  thdrwed^ngs  and  burials  a  gart 
and  mollah  attend  to  read  the  service;  thus  far,  and 
no  further,  are  they  Mussulmans.  Of  the  Prophet 
they  seem  to  have  little  knowledge;  and  though  in 
the  creed,  which  some  of  them  can  indistinctly  recol- 
lect, they  repeat  his  titles,  yet,  when  questioned  on  the 
subject,  thfy  can  give  no  further  acconnt  of  him  than 
that  he  was  a  sdnt  or  pir.  They  acknowledge  a  God, 
and  in  all  tb«r  hopes  and  fears  address  him,  except 
when  such  addresses  might  be  supposed  to  interfere  with 
Sansyn's  department — a  famous  musician,  who  nour- 
ished, I  believe,  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  and  whom  they 
consider  as  their  tutelary  deity;  consequently  they 
look  Dp  to  him  for  ancoesa  and  safety  in  all  their  pro- 
fessional exploits.  Theaeeonsist  of  playing  Ml  vaiions 
instraments,  singing,  dandng,  tumUing,  etc  The  two 
latter  accomplishmenu  are  peculiar  to  the  women  of 
this  sect.  The  notions  of  religion  and  a  future  state 
among  this  vagrant  race  are  principally  derived  from 
their  songs,  which  are  beautifully  simple.  They  are 
commonly  the  production  of  Kubier,  a  poet  of  great 
fame,  and  who,  considering  the  nature  of  lua  poems, 
deserves  to  be  better  IdttWi.^  °mtMtiH.)^iitm  by 
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trtde,  and '  flooruhed  in  the  time  of  Shir  Shab,  the 
Cromwell  of  Indian  history.  There  are,  however,  vari- 
oua  and  contradictory  traditiMU  relative  to  our  humble 
philoaopiier,  as  aume  aooMuiti  bring  him  dowD  to  the 
time  of  Akbar.  All,  however,  agree  aa  to  bia  being  a 
Sfipu,  or  Deist,  of  the  most  exalted  sentimenU  and  of 
the  most  unbounded  benevolence.  He  reprobated  with 
severity  the  religious  intolerance  and  womhip  of  both 
HindOa  and  HuMulmans,  in  such  a  pleamng  poetic  strain 
of  fustic  wit,  bumor,  and  sound  reasoning,  that  to  this  day 
both  nadona  oonteod  far  tht  honor  of  hie  birth  in  their 
reflective  sects  as  tribes  He  published  a  book  of  po- 
ems that  are  still  universally  esteemed,  as  tbey  incoleate 
the  purest  morality  and  the  greatest  good-will  and  hos- 
pitality to  all  the  children  of  man.  From  the  dinntei^ 
eated  yet  alluring  doctrines  tbey  contain,  a  sect  has 
spning  up  in  Hindostan  under  the  name  of  Kubier- 
puiit-hl,  who  are  bo  universally  esteemed  for  veracity 
and  other  virtues  a^ong  both  Hindfls  and  Huasnlmans, 
that  they  may  be  with  proprie^  eonsidaed  tbe  Qnakeis 
of  that  hemisphere.  They  resemble  that  respectable 
body  in  tbe  neatness  ot  tbair  dress  and  rimplicity  vf 
their  manners,  which  ace  neither  Mriedy  ICotuunmediB 
nor  HindO,  being  rather  a  mixture  of  the  best  parts  of 
both.  Tbe  Baziigurs  conceive  that  one  spirit  pervades 
all  nature;  and  that  their  soul,  being  a  particle  of  tbat 
nDivenal  furit,  will  of  oonne  n^n  it  when  released 
from  its  corporeal  sbacUea.  At  idl  their  feasts— which 
are  aa  fkequent  as  their  means  wilt  admit — men,  women, 
and  children  drink  to  excess.  Liquor  with  them  is  the 
snmmum  bonum  of  life;  every  crime  may  be  expiated 
by  plentiful  libations  of  strong  drink.  Though  profess- 
ing Islamism,  they  employ  a  Brahman,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  an  adept  in  astnrfogy,  to  fix  upon  a  name  fur  their 
children,  whom  they  pennit  to  remain  at  the  breast  till 
five  or  rix  years  of  age.  It  ia  no  imooumoo  thing  to 
see  four  or  five  miserable  inAutta  clinging  round  their 
mother,  and  struggling  for  thrir  scanty  portion  of  nonr- 
ishment,  the  whole  of  which,  if  we  might  judge  from 
the  appearance  of  the  woman,  would  hardly  suffice  for 
one.  This  practice,  with  the  violent  exercise  which 
they  are  taught  in  their  youth,  and  the  excessive  and 
baUtual  indulgrooe  in  drinking  intoxicating  liquors, 
must  greatly  curtail  tiie  lives  of  these  wretched  females. 
Thar  marriages  are  generally  deferred  to  a  later  period 
than  is  usual  in  their  climate,  in  consequence  of  a  daugh- 
ter t)fung  considered  as  productive  pruperty  to  the  par- 
ents by  her  profesrional  abilities.  The  girls,  who  are 
merely  taught  to  dance  and  sing,  like  tbe  common  Sbeh 
or  Naotch  girls  of  Hindostan,  have  no  restrictions  on 
tiirir  moral  conduct  as  females;  but  the  chastity  of 
thoae  damsels  whose  peculiar  department  is  tnmUing 
is  strictiy  enjoined,  until  ilior  stations  can  be  supplied 
by  younger  ones  truned  up  in  the  same  line ;  and  when 
these  come  forward,  the  older  performers  are  permitted 
to  Juin  the  men  dancers,  and  from  among  them  tbe  men, 
though  aware  or  at  least  suspicious  of  their  incontinence, 
select  a  wife.  After  the  matrimonial  ceremony  is  over, 
tbey  no  longer  exlubit  aa  public  danoen.  A  total  change 
of  oonduet  ia  how  looked  for,  and  generally,  I  believe,  en- 
anea.  To  reconcile  this  in  some  manner  to  our  belief, 
it  may  be  necessary  .to  mention  that,  contrary  to  the  pre- 
vailing practice  in  India,  the  lady  is  allowed  the  privilege 
of  judging  for  herself,  nor  are  any  preparations  for  the 
marriage  thought  of  till  her  assent  has  been  given,  in 
cases  where  no  previoas  choice  has  been  made.  There 
are  in  and  about  the  environs  of  Calcatta  five  sets  of 
these  people,  each  consisting  of  from  twenty  to  tlurty, 
exclusive  of  children.  There  is  a  wnfer  to  each  set,  one 
of  whom  is  considered  as  the  chief,  or  nadar  bfltah,  at 
this  station.  Tbe  people  of  each  set  are,  like  our  actors, 
hired  by  tbe  snrdur  or  manager  of  a  company  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  generally  one  year,  after  which  they  are  at 
liberty  to  join  any  other  party.  No  person  can  eslab- 
li^  a  set  without  tbe  sanction  of  the  nadar  b&tah, 
who,  I  beliCT^  receivea  a  obfit  (tribnto  or  email  por- 
tim)  of  the  i^K^  bcMdea  a  tax  irf  two  nqieea,  wfaidi  is 


levied  on  tbe  girls  of  each  set  ss  often  as  tbey  may  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  persons  mtt  of  tbeir  own  caste. 
I'his,  from  their  mode  of  life,  most  be  a  toleraUy  pr»- 
ductive  duty.  When  the  parties  retm  from  their  ex- 
cursions, this  money  is  paid  to  the  nadar  bAtab,  who 
conveites  his  people,  and  tbey  conlinae  eating  and 
drinking  till  the  whole  is  expended.  When  any  of  tbe 
Bunlurs  are  suspected  of  giving  in  an  unfair  statement 
of  their  profits,  a  ptmcka'et  is  assembled,  before  whom 
the  supptiaed  culprit  is  ordered  to  undergo  a  fiery  ordeal, 
by  applying  lus  tongue  to  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron;  If  it 
bums  him,  he  is  declared  guilty.  A  fine,  always  con- 
risting  of  liquor,  is  imposed.  If  the  liquor  be  not  im* 
mediately  produced,  the  delinquent  is  bamsbed  ftvm 
their  society,  hooted  and  execrated  wherever  he  comes; 
his  very  wife  and  children  avoid  him.  Thus  oppressed, 
he  soon  becomes  a  suppliant  to  the  nadar  bfiuh.  Some 
of  the  women  of  the  Bazugurs  are,  I  have  beard,  ex- 
tremely handsome,  and  esteemed  as  oourtesana  in  the 
East  accordingly ;  though  I  must  confess  I  have  not 
seen  any  who,  in  toy  opiidoii,  came  tmder  diat  descrip- 
tion  as  lo  penonal  cbarma." 

Nnva,  an  andent  goddoa  among  the  Chines^  was 
worshipped  before  the  time  of  CoofUcina.  She  presided 
over  the  war  of  the  natural  elements,  stUling  the  vio- 
lence of  stOTms  and  establishing  the  authority  uf  law. 
She  caused  the  world  to  spring  from  the  primitive 
chaos,  and  out  of  elemental  confusion  brought  natural 
order. 

NuToloae,  Carlo  Franoeaoo^  a  dlsdoguished 
lunan  pwnter,  the  eldest  soa  PmaSlo  MuTtdone,  was 
bom  at  Uilan  in  1608.  Ha  studied  under  bia  father, 
but  finished  his  education  in  the  school  of  (liulio  Ceaaie 
Pitfcaccini,  although  be  did  not  adopt  the  style  ot  either, 
but  became  a  follower  of  Guido.  According  to  Lanxi 
the  forms  of  his  figures  are  elegant,  and  tbe  airs  of  bis 
heads  graceful,  with  a  remarkable  sweetness  and  har- 
mony of  tints,  so  that  be  deserved  tbe  name  which  he 
still  enjoys  of  "  the  Guido  of  Lombanly."  His  Madon- 
nas are  in  much  nqueat  for  private  odlecUtRu.  Navo- 
loae  also  painted  many  portnits  for  tbe  nobility,  which 
possess  great  excellence ;  and  he  was  selected  to  paint 
the  queen  of  Spain  when  she  visited  Mihui  in  1619. 
Lanzi  mentions  his  fine  picture  uf  the  Mirade  of  St. 
Peter  in  S.  Vittore  at  Milan ;  and  says  be  painted  many 
other  works  in  excellent  taste,  at  Milan,  Parma,  Cre- 
mona, Hacenza,  and  Coroo.  He  died,  according  to  Or- 
bndi,  in  1661,  though  Bryan  says  1661.  See  Spoooer^ 
Biog.  Hilt,  qftit  ftm  Arts,  p.  624. 

Nnvolon*,  GHoseppe^  calM  II  Pai^fita,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  artist,  the  younger  son  of  Panfilo  Nuvolone, 
was  bom  at  Milan  in  1619,  Like  his  brother,  Carlo 
Francesco,  he  studied  first  under  his  father,  and  afier- 
wards  under  Giulio  Cesare  Procacctni.  Lanri  says  that 
in  his  works  may  everywhere  be  traced  a  composition 
and  coloring  derived  from  the  school  of  Procacdni.  Hia 
compositions  are  co|uons,  and  the  oppositians  of  his 
lights  and  shadows  are  conducted  wi^  great  intelU- 
gence  and  vigor;  but  his  taste  is  often  inferior  to  that 
of  his  brother,  and  his  shadows  are  occasionally  dark 
and  sombre.  He  wrought  with  great  facility,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  the  practice  of  hie  profession  during  a 
long  life,  painting  until  his  dghty-fourth  year.  His 
latter  works  bear  tracea  of  infirmity.  There  are  many 
ofhis  paintings  in  the  dtiesi^LonibRrdy;  alsolnBie^ 
cia  and  other  ynietian  cities,  among  which  Lanxi  men- 
tions his  fine  picture  of  St.  Domatico  rtstaci/aling  a 
Dend  Man,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  at  Oernona. 
This  work  of  art  is  animated  by  the  moat  natural  ex- 
pression, and  adorned  with  beautiful  architecture.  He 
died  in  1708.  See  ^)ooner,£u;^.  ifutt/tAe  Fmo  ^rt^ 
P.G24. 

Nuvolone,  Fanfilc^  a  Cremoneaa  p^ter,  flour- 
ished, according  to  Zaist,  about  1606.  He  studied  nn- 
der  Car.  Gio.  Battiata  TrottiwcriM  //  Mdotto,  and  was 
among  the  ablest  WplMv«)(4teiy^^  Lanzi  says 
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be  afterwards  fi>llowed  t  mtm  solid  and  attnctive  style. 
Among  his  prtiwip«l  works  is  one  in  the  monasUry  of 
So.  Domentoo  and  Laurus ;  and  Ibe  AtmmptioH  of  the 
Virgm,  in  tlie  church  of  Ls  PMrimw.  Sw  l^woiwr, 
Bie9.Hitt.o/die  Fine  ArU,p.9li. 

BhiTfilstallk  (or  NiTolatvUa).  JoHAira  Gborg, 

I  Genua  wnod-engrsTer,  bora  M  Hoits  in  IfiM,  died 
in  1624.  Among  other  prints,  he  executed  sevenl  of 
the  holy  fiubers,  after  the  designs  of  Tempesu;  a  set 
of  cuts  for  Tii^gil'B  JEneid,  and  other  poetical  subjects. 
See  SpoMier,  ^og.  UUt,  of  Ou  Fim  ^  rb,  p.  624. 

Nawayrl  is  the  patronymic  tS  a  celebrated  Ara- 
bian historian  of  the  8th  century  of  the  Hegira,  whose 
complete  name  was  Ahnkd  lBt(-ABt>-AL-WAHUAB  Al- 
BKKBi,  AL-TKTui  AL-Kmui,  and  who  wM  fUrtfaef  dis- 
tiagnished  by  the  faooorable  sumame  of  Shek^-A^n 
(tiright  star  of  religion).  He  was  bom  at  Nuwayreh,  a 
nudl  town  of  the  province  of  BahuassA,  in  Egypt)  in  tbe 
year682oftheHegini(A.D.12S&^).  Nuwayri distin- 
gniabed  himself  aaatheologian  of  the  sect  of  Sh&fei,  and 
also  as  a  rhetoridan  and  grammarian,  and  he  wrote  sev- 
eral works  pn  theae  subjects,  tbe  titles  of  which  have  not 
rescbed  u&  But  tbe  work  which  has  made  Nuwayri 
known  aiDong  Eunpein  achtdm  is  his  NtkigeUt-i-^Tah 
Ji  fmAm  I  adab,  a  sort  of  cydopndia,  consiating  of 
thirty  books  or  Tfdumes,  and  divided  into  live  **fen" 
(nbjccts),  e*ch  of  which  is  further  subdivided  into 
"kaam"  (sections),  containing  each  a  certain  number 
of  "b^"  (ctMpters).  Tbe  first  four  Ten"  treat  of  the 
phyacal  sciences  and  Lbe  several  branches  of  natural 
hisMrynidiiwmdpbiloaophy.  Tbe  fifth  and  last,  which 
b  litewise  the  most  vatiuAde  for  Enrtqieans,  is  wholly 
otcu|»ed  with  a  history  ot  the  Mohammedan  settle- 
menu  both  in  the  East  and  West  The  axth  "  bab" 
(chapter)  of  the  same  contains  a  narrative  of  the  con- 
quest of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily  by  tbe  Saracens,  to- 
gether with  a  chroDological  history  of  the  sultans  of 
the  fiunily  of  Umeyah,  who  filled  the  throne  of  Cor- 
dova from  A.U.  188  to  428  (A.D.  766  to  1086),  and  a 
Aert  aocoQiit  of  tin  priDdpal  events  «f  their  rcignai 
Nm^ii  died,  aecordiag  to  Hi^i  KliaUU^  in  tbe  year 
782  ef  tbe  Ucsink— JEi^^lwil  q/chp.  a.  t. 

Ihamlt  Fbbuoiaiid,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom 
SepL  10,  IMA,  in  Orta,  within  the  territory  recently 
called  the  PootiOcal  States.  He  was  nine  years  oM 
when  his  mother,  having  become  a  widow,  sent  him  to 
Kome  to  parsoe  his  studies.  Applying  himself  to  Juris- 
pndcoee,  civil  as  wdl  as  canonical,  he  was  soon  regarded 
assaeoftbe  mostaUlfiillawymofltaly.  In  1686  In- 
aoeenc  XI  appt^nted  hhn  commissary  of  the  Apostolic 
Chamber  and  canon  of  St.  Peter.  Alexander  TIU  often 
had  reoonrse  to  his  counsels.  Innocent  XII  made  bim 
tresavrer  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  secretary  of  the 
CoagregatiiNi  of  the  Council,  and  member  of  thai  of  the 
rites.  In  tbe  midst  of  all  his  duties  Nuzzi  preserved 
Us  love  for  the  sdenoes,  and  bis  house  was  tlw  rendei- 
rooB  for  savans,  who  formed  there  a  sort  of  academy 
where  all  sorts  of  subjects  were  diacnased.  CleaientXI 
created  bin  carAbal  (Dte.  10, 1715)  and  bidiop  of  Or- 
rieto.  He  died  in  Orvieto  Nov.  80, 1717,  As  prefect 
cf  Annooe,  be  pablisbed  Diteorto  miomo  alia  ootHvazi- 
om  6Ma  Campagm  tH  Roma  (Rome,  1702,  tol).  He 
described  tbe  aad  effects  of  the  want  of  culture  in  tbe 
cmmtry  new  Rome ;  but  his  work  bad  not  the  result 
that  he  pavmised  hiimelC  Hit  nephew,  Mnni  (Inno> 
em),  botwrary  dumedlor  of  Benedict  %TV,  raised  a 
■sgDifieent  maosoleam  to  his  uncle  in  the  cathedral 
■f  Onriecok  and  translated  into  Italian  tbe  Hist,  de  la 
CtmttitwtioH  Vnigeniau,  by  Lafltau  (Cologoe,  Rome, 
1767,  4to).  See  DieU  dn  Cardiamx;  Mor^ri,  DicU 
ifMfar^Hoefer,  Nome.  Biog.  GitUrale,  xxxviii,  874. 

NyAym  (from  tbe  Sanscrit  m, "  into,"  and  aj/a, "  go- 
o^"  a  derintive  limn  nii^to  go*"  hence  literally  "en- 
teric" and  flgimtiTelj  "inreetigating"  analytically) 
ii  the  naaae  of  one  of  the  three  great  q^stems  of  ancient 
ffiuM  ^uloaopby;   See  BwdCisil   Then  are,  it  is 


true,  six  sjrstems  of  Hindft  philosophy,  vis.  the  A'yoyo, 
VaiaesAika  (q.  v.),  Saniij/a  (q.  v,),  'Yoga  (q.  v.),  IV 
danta  (q.  v.),  and  Mimamta  (q.  v.);  but,  as  we  have 
said  in  the  article  Mihassa,  the  term  philosophical 
■ystetn  is  hardly  applicaide  to  aH  of  them,  and  it 
should  also  be  stated  that  the  Vaisesbika  is  in  some 
sort  supplementary  to  the  Nyaya,  and  tlw  two  are  fa- 
miliarly spoken  of  as  one  collected  system,  though  we  do 
not  so  treat  them  here.  Accordingly  it  is  costomaiy  to 
speak  of  Hindft  philosophy  as  being  divimble  into  the 
Nyaga,  SiaUAjfa,  and  Vedanta.  These  three  syatema, 
too,  if  we  follow  the  com  men  ta ton,  differ  more  in  ap- 
pearance than  in  reality.  Assuming  eacA  of  them  im- 
plicitly tbe  truth  of  the  Fedna  (q.  v.),  and  proceeding 
to  give  on  that  foundadon  a  comprehennve  view  of 
the  totality  of  things,  tbe  three  sj-stema  differ  in  their 
pont  <f  new  of  the  universe ;  vis.  as  it  alands  in  rela- 
lion  severally  to  taaatioH,  motion,  and  vtteUecfum. 

The  adherent  of  the  Nyaya  system,  starting  from  tbe 
premise  that  we  have  variooa  sflMarwa^  inquires  what 
and  bow  many  arc  the  chamielB  throu^  which  aocb 
varied  knowledge  flows  in.  Finding  that  there  are  five 
very  different  channels,  he  imaipnes  five  different  ex- 
ternals adapted  In  these.  Hence  his  theory  of  tbe  five 
elements,  the  aggregate  of  what  the  Nyaya  regards  as 
the  causes  of  Miction.  The  student  of  the  Sankhya, 
etnick  with  the  fact  that  we  have  emotiont,  with  an  eye 
to  tbe  qnestiui  wknce  our  impressions  come,  inquirce 
their  guaKtjf.  Are  they  pleaain^  dimdeaatng,  or  indif- 
femt?  These  three  qualities  ooostitate  for  him  fba 
external ;  and  to  tbeir  aggregate  he  gives  the  name  ot 
Nature.  With  the  former  he  agrees  in  wishing  that  he 
were  well  rid  of  all  three;  holding  that  things  pleaaing 
and  things  indiffierent  are  not  leas  incompatible  with 
man's  chief  end  than  things  posiUvely  displeasing; 
Thus,  while  the  Nyaya  allows  to  the  external  a  snb- 
stantial  exiat^ee,  the  Sankhya  admita  its  existence 
only  as  an  aggregate  of  qualities;  while  both  allow 
that  it  really  (eternally  and  necessarily)  exists.  The 
Vedanta,  rising  above  the  question  as  to  what  is  pleas- 
ing, displeasing,  or  indifferent,  asks  aimply  what  is  and 
what  is  not.  The  categories  are  here  reduced  to  two 
—the  Real  and  the  Unreal.  The  categories  of  the  Ny- 
aya and  the  Sankhya  are  merely  scaflblding  to  reach 
this  pinnade  of  philosophy,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Ny- 
aya and  the  Sankhya  are  rimply  introductory  to  the 
great  *j"item  of  tbe  Vedanta.  With  this  Introductory 
element  we  must  c<M]tcnt  ouTselves  at  this  place,  and 
now  enter  upon  a  consideratimi  of  the  Nyaya  (proper) 
system,  which  offers,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  sen- 
sational aspect  of  Hindfi  philosophy.  But  in  thus  la- 
belling the  Nyaya  we  wonld  not  be  understood  that  it 
confines  itself  to  sensation,  excluding  emotion  and  in- 
tellection, nor  that  the  other  two  great  qrstcms  ignore 
the  fact  of  sensation,  but  simjdy  that  the  arrange- 
meut  of  the  Nyaya  has  a  more  pmnted  r^ard  to  the 
fact  of  tbe  five  senses  than  either  of  the  othen  has, 
and  treats  tbe  external  more  frankly  as  a  solid  reality. 
Indeed  this  system  of  philosophy  bears  its  very  peculiar 
name  becanse  it  treats  analytically,  as  it  were,  at  the 
objects  of  human  knowledge,  both  material  and  spirit- 
nal,  distributed  by  it  under  different  heads  or  topics; 
and  it  is  in  this  patticnlar  unlike  the  Sankhya  and  the 
Yedanta,  which  follow  a  lynthetic  method  of  reasoning. 
With  the  other  ayatems  oif  Hindfl  philosophy,  the  Ny- 
aya concurs  in  making  its  chief  end  tbe  conaiderstion 
of  man's  deatiny,  and  in  promising  bealitade,  i.  e,  final 
deliverance  of  this  soul  firorn  re-birth  or  tnuumigraUon, 
to  those  who  acquire  truth,  which  in  tbe  case  of  tbe 
Nyaya  means  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prinriplea 
Uught  by  this  particulw  eyalem.  "  The  topics  treated 
of  by  tbe  Nyaya  are  briefly  the  following:  1.  the pra- 
mSna,  or  instruments  of  right  notion.  They  are :  a, 
kitowledge  which  has  arisen  from  the  contact  of  a  sense 
with  its  object;  b,  inference  of  three  sorts  (a  priori,  d 
po$ferioriy  and  tlim  anah>gy);  c,  eomMrison a  and,  d, 
knowledge,  Terbally  co&iBliinibht^fdSolgUqr  be 
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knowledge  of  '  that  whereof  the  nutter  b  aeoi,'  and 
knowledge  of  ■  that  whereof  the  matter  i*  imaeeii'  (rev- 
elation). 3.  The  objects  or  mattere  about  which  the 
inquiry  is  concerned  (^pramega).  These  are:  a.  The 
Soul  (atman).  Itisthe  settof  liitowledge  or  sentiment, 
different  for  each  individual  coexistent  person,  infinite, 
et«ma],  etc  Souls  are  therefore  numerons,  but  the  su- 
preme soul  is  one;  it  is  demmstrated  as  the  creator  of 
all  things,  i.  Boiff  (aarfra).  It  is  the  seat  of  action, 
of  the  organs  of  sensation,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  pain 
orpleasare.  It  is  cumpoeed  of  parts,  a  framed  substance, 
not  ioehoatin,  and  not  conristing  of  the  three  elements, 
earth,  water,  and  fire,  as  some  say,  nor  of  four,  or  all  the 
five  elements  (viz.  air  and  ether,  in  addidun  to  the  for- 
mer), as  others  maintain,  but  m^y  earthy,  e.  OrgatiM 
of  tenaation  {jmdriya) ;  from  the  elements,  earth,  water, 
%ht,  air,  and  ether,  they  are  smell,  taste,  ugfat,  touch, 
and  hearing,  i.  Tkar  ebjeeti  (ortAn).  Th^  are  the 
({iiiilities  of  earth,  etc,  viz.  odor,  savor,  oidor,  tangibil- 
ity, and  sound,  e.  Uadentandmg  (bttddhi),  or  apprrhtn- 
Htm  (latptdabdki),  or  eoTiception  (Jama),  terms  which 
are  used  ^^nymously.  It  is  not  eternal,  as  the  San- 
khya  maintains,  but  transitory,  J",  The  organ  qf  imag- 
inatim  and  volition  (mmat).  Its  property  is  the  not 
giving  rise  simultaneously  to  more  notions  than  one. 
g.  Admty  (praeriai),  or  that  which  fwiginatea  the 
utterances  of  the  voice,  the  ci^iliona  of  the  under^ 
standing,  and  the  gestures  of  the  body.  It  is  therefore 
oral,  mental,  or  corporeal,  and  the  reason  of  all  woridly 
proceedings,  h,  FaulU  oT/ailings  (dotka),  which  cause 
activity,  viz.  affection,  avernon,  and  bewilderment,  i, 
Tratumigratioa  (pre^uM^m,  literally,  titi  becoming 
bom  after  having  died),  or  Uie  regeneration  of  the  soul, 
which  commeDoes  with  one's  first  Inrtb,  and  ends  only 
with  final  emandpation.  It  does  not  belong  to  the 
body,  because  the  latter  is  different  in  successive  births, 
but  to  the  soul,  because  it  is  etemaL  k.  Fruit  or  retri- 
budm  (ph<da'),  oi  that  which  accrues  frobi  activity  and 
failings.  It  is  the  cooeciousness  of  pleasure  w  of  pain. 
L  Pain  (duAHd),  or  that  which  has  the  characteristic 
mark  of  cauring  Texation.  It  ia  defined  as '  the  occur- 
rence of  birth,'  at  the  originating  of '  body,'  since  body 
i>  associated  with  various  kinds  U  distress.  Pleasure  is 
not  denied  to  exist,  bat,  according  to  the  Nyaya,  it  de- 
serves little  consideration,  since  it  is  ever  closely  con- 
nected with  pain.  m.  Abiolute  delivtrance  or  emancipa- 
tion (apavarga).  ■  It  is  annihilation  of  pain,  or  iU«(dute 
cessation  of  one's  troubles  onoe  for  alL 

"After  (as  atmve)  'instruments  of  right  notion,'  and 
'the  objects  of  inquiry,'  the  Nyaya  proceeds  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  following  topics,  8.  Doubt  {$anuagdy. 
It  arises  from  unsteadiness  in  the  recognition  or  non- 
rec<^itJon  of  some  mark,  which,  if  we  were  sure  of  its 
presence  or  absence,  would  determine  the  subject  to  be 
BO  or  so,  or  not  to  be  so  or  so ;  but  it  may  also  arise  from 
conflicting  testimony.  4.  Motive  (.prag<^ana'),  or  that 
by  which  a  petwa  is  moved  to  action.  &  A/amUiar 
case  (drMtanta),  or  that  in  regard  to  which  a  man  of 
an  ordinary  and  a  man  of  a  superior  intellect  entertain 
the  same  opinion.  6.  TenH  or  dogma  {tid^uaUa).  It 
is  either  '  a  tenet  of  all  schools,'  L  e.  universally  ac- 
knowledged, or  '  a  tenet  peculiar  to  some  school,'  i.  e. 
partially  acknowledged ;  or '  a  hypothetical  dogma,'  i.  e. 
one  which  rests  on  the  supposed  truth  of  another  dog- 
ma; or  'an  implied  dogma,'  i  &  tme  liie  correctness  of 
which  is  not  expressly  proved,  but  tadtly  admitted  by 
the  Nyqra.  7.  The  different  members  (avagava)  of  a 
regulu  argument  or  tgllogism  {fy^/d)-  8.  Confuiation 
or  reduction  to  absurdity  (tarkd).  It  consists  in  direct- 
ing a  person  who  does  not  apprehend  the  force  of  the 
argument  as  Bnt  presented  to  him,  to  look  at  it  from  an 
opposite  point  of  view.  9.  Atoertainment  (nimaga). 
It  is  the  detomination  of  a  question  hy  hewing  both 
what  is  to  be  said  for  and  against  it,  a/ler  having  been 
in  doubt.  The  next  three  topics  relate  to  the  topic  of 
controvert,  viz.  10.  Ditcatnon  {v£da),  which  is  defined 
as  consistii^t  in  defending  by  proofs  on  the  part  of  | 


tite  one  disputant,  and  oontrovwttng  by  {/bjK&nm  on 
the  part  of  the  other,  without  disoHdaBGC  with  re- 
spect to  the  principles  on  which  the  cooclnnon  is  to 
depend ;  it  is,  in  short,  an  honest  sort  of  discnssMii, 
such,  for  instance,  as  takes  place  between  a  {acceptor 
and  his  pupil,  and  where  the  debate  is  conducted  with- 
out ambition  of  victory.  11.  Wrati^itig  (JtUpa),  con- 
sisting in  the  defence  or  attack  of  a  proposition  by  means 
of  tricks,  futilities^  and  such  like  means ;  it  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  discussion  where  the  disputanla  are  merely 
desirous  of  victory,  instead  of  being  deairooa  of  troth. 
12.  CaciUmg  (vUanda),  when  a  man  does  not  attempt 
to  establish  the  opposite  aide  of  the  question,  but  con- 
fines himself  to  carping  disingennoasly  at  the  argu- 
ments of  the  other  party.  13.  FaUaaa,  or  semblances 
of  reasons  {Kavabhhta),  five  sorts  of  which  are  distin- 
guished, viz.  the  erratic,  the  contradictny,  the  equally 
avidlaUe  on  both  tides;  that  which,  standing  itoelf  in 
the  need  of  proof,  does  not  differ  from  that  which  is  to 
be  proved,  and  that  which  is  adduced  when  the  time  is 
not  that  when  it  might  have  availed.  14.  TWcb,  or 
unfairness  in  disputation  {ckala),  or  the  opposing  <rf'  a 
proposition  by  means  of  assuming  a  different  sense  from 
that  which  the  objector  well  knows  the  propoander  in- 
tended to  convey  by  his  terms^  It  is  distinguisbed  as 
verbal  miscoostming  of  what  is  ambiguous,  as  pervert- 
ing, in  a  literal  sense,  what  is  said  in  a  metaphorical  one, 
and  as  generalizing  what  is  particular.  16.  Futile  ob- 
jections (Jdti),  of  which  twenty-four  sorts  are  enumer- 
ated ;  and,  16,  Eailure  in  argument  or  leMcm  of  defeat 
(tugraha-ttAAia),  of  which  twenty-two  disdncCionB  are 
specified. 

"The  great  prominence  given  by  the  Nyaya  to  the 
method,  means  of  which  tmtb  n^ht  be  ascertained, 
has  aometimes  misled  European  writeia  into  the  belirf 
that  it  is  merely  a  system  of  formal  logic,  not  engaged  in 
metaphysical  investigations.  But  though  the  foregoing 
enumeration  of  the  topics  treated  by  it  could  oiily  touch 
upon  the  main  points  which  form  the  8abject<4natter  of 
the  Nyaya,  it  will  sufficiently  show  that  the  Kyaya  ia 
intended  to  be  a  ccmplele  system  of  philosophical  in- 
vestigation ;  and  some  questions,  such  as  the  nature  of 
intellect,  articulated  sound,  etc.,  or  tboae  of  genus,  va- 
riety, and  individual,  it  has  dealt  with  in  a  masterly 
manner,  well  deserving  the  notice  of  Western  specu- 
lation. That  the  atomic  theory  has  been  devolved 
from  it  will  be  seen  under  the  article  VAisBsaiKA.  On 
account  of  the  prominent  position,  however,  which  the 
metiod  of  discusnon  holds  in  this  system,  and  the  fre- 
quent allusion  made  by  EoiDpean  writen  to  a  Hindfl 
qrllogism,  it  will  be  expedient  to  explain  how  the  ISy- 
aya  defines  the  *  diflbrent  members  erf'  a  syHogisro*  under 
its  seventh  topic  A  r^lar  argmnent  consists,  aeocnd- 
ing  to  it,  of  five  members,  viz. :  a,  the  propocntion  {pra- 
lignd),  or  the  declantion  of  what  is  to  be  establislied; 
b,  the  reason  (AeAi),  or  'the  means  for  the  establishing 
of  what  ia  to  be  estaUiabed;*  the  examfit  {mdakara- 
m),  i.  e.  some  flmiUar  case  illnstrating  the  fiwt  to  be 
estaUished,  or,  biveiaely,  some  fimiiliar  case  mastoating 
the  tmpossibili^  of  the  contrary  ftct;  d,  the  a^^tliea- 
tion  (upoaoya),  or  'restatement  of  that  with  respect  to 
which  something  is  to  be  established;'  and,  e,  the  con- 
clusion (^uigamtma),  or  *  the  restating  of  the  pn^Msitiai 
became  of  the  mention  of  the  reason.'  An  instance  tiS 
such  a  syllogism  would  run  accordingly  thus:  a.  This 
hill  ia  fiwy,  ^  fhr  it  smokes,  as  ■  culinaiy  bearth,  or 
(inversely)  not  as  a  lake.  Item  which  yvfot  is  aecn 
ariung— vapor  not  being  smoke,  beeause  a  lake  ia  inva- 
riably devoid  of  fire ;  accwrdhsg^  tha  UU  ia  onok- 
ing;  e,  therefore,  it  is  fiery. 

"  The  founder  of  the  Nyaya  system  passes  under  the 
name  of  Go  Lama  (q.  v.),  or,  as  it  also  occurs,  Gautama 
(which  would  mean  a  deecendant  of  Gotama).  There 
is,  however,  nothing  as  yet  known  of  the  history  of 
this  personage  or  the  time  when  he  lived,  tboogb  it  ts 
probable  that  the  work  attributed  to  him  in  its  pres- 
ent shape,  Utet  thsi||^is9i^j(^i^)^|;gnuiimaiiatt 
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nnhiL  It  oondsts  of  fire  books  or  adkjfAgai,  «ich  di- 
Tided  into  two  'days,'  or  diurnal  kttona,  which  an  again 
satK^vided  into  aectiona  or  tofucs,  each  of  which  contaioa 
■eraal  apboiuDU  or  mtnu  (q.  v.).  Ijk«  the  text- 
books of  other  soeooes  aatong  the  Uind&o,  it  has  been 
expltnwd  or  uiDOtated  by  a  triple  set  of  commentaries, 
wbieb,  in  tbcir  torn,  have  become  the  source  of  more  pop- 
ular or  elementary  treatises"  (Chambers).  Ur,  Baiier- 
jea,  in  hia  Dialogue  oh  the  Bisdu  PhUonphy  (Lood. 
1861,  8vo),  considers  the  BuddhistB'  system  as  closely 
resembling  the  Nyaya  system,  and  points  out  its  simi- 
larity to  and  differences  from  that  of  Kapila  (q.  v.).  The 
tauer  agreea  wit^  the  Nyaya  in  that  it  makes  lUl  aoula 
eternal  and  distinct  from  body.  Ila  evil  to  be  over- 
come is  the  same,  viz.  tranamignttion;  and  ita  method 
of  release  is  the  same,  viz.  Buddbi,  or  knowledge.  They 
differ  in  that  the  Nyaya  assames  beyond  that  of  Kapilia 
a  third  eternal  and  indestructible  prindple  as  the  basis 
of  matter,  viz.  atovu.  It  also  aasames  the  existence 
of  a  sapmne  soul,  Btidmu,  who  ia  almighty  and  all- 
wise.  The  Sonserit  text  of  the  SAtnu  of  Gotama,  with 
a  commentary  by  Tiswan&tba,  has  been  edited  at  Cal- 
entta  (1828) ;  and  the  first  four  books,  and  part  of  the 
Gftb,  of  the  text,  with  an  English  verdon,  an  EngUsh 
cMnmentary,  and  extracia  fnmi  the  Sanscrit  commen- 
tarv  of  Vtswanitha,  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  R.  Ballantyne 
(AUahabad,  1850-64).  Tbia  excellent  English  version 
and  comiDeDtaiy,  and  the  celofanUcd  essays  on  the  Ny- 
aya by  U.  T.  CoMmoke  (TVoNf.  ^  At  Bogid  Atialie 
'Amb^toLI,  Loud.  1827;  and  reprinted  in  the  JffwM^ 
lamom*  Eatajft,  voL  i,  Lond.  1887),  and  Ballantyne, 
Ckrittiamitsf  eontratied  teiik  Hindi  PkHotophy  (Lond. 
1859, 8vo),  are  the  bert  guides  for  the  thecriogical  student 
who,  without  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  would  wish  to 
famUiaxize  Umself  with  the  Nyaya  system.  See  Thom- 
son, Qitfftiflt  oa*  Thought  (Appendix  on  BindA  Logic, 
LoodlSftT);  Ballantyne,  Z^rea  KpOR  fAe  J^^a 
htopAy  ;  Divitioit  (^f  the  Categoria  <if  the  Nyaya  Pki- 
ZoMpiy,  in  the  BiUiotheca  Indica,  No.  83  and  85;  I>ic- 
tioaary  of  the  Techmieal  Terme  of  the  Nyaya  PhOoaophy 
(Bombav,  1875);  BarthtHemy  Saint-Uilaire,  Miatnre 
tur  U  Nyaya;  Biblioiheca  Sacra,  1861,  p.  673-697.  (J. 
H.W.> 

NyotAgftft^from  wtrraCftv  ot  wtraZttv,  to  lu^) 
k  the  name  which  was  given  in  the  early  Church  to 
those  who  lepodiated  the  night  hours  of  prayer  on  the 
ground  that  as  the  day  is  divinely  ordained  for  wwk, 
so  the  night  k  equally  ordained  for  sleep  and  rest  (lu- 
dore,  De  ffaret.  Ixiv;  Foulna,  De  Barea.  lii;  Ebrard, 
la  BibL  Max.  xxiv,  1577).  They  are  also  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of  DormiianteM  by  St.  Jerome  in  his 
neatiae  against  Vlj^lantius. 

Ny€teUa  (wrrXXia),  the  name  given  to  the  festi- 
vals ^tbe  ancient  Greeks  observed  in  honor  (rf'Baochns, 
were  so  called,  from  Iv  wtri  rtKtiv,  because  the  sacri- 
fice and  other  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  night. 
These  feasts  were  celebrated  eroy  three  years  in  the 
beginning  t€  spring,  with  lighted  torches,  drinking,  and 
the  worst  of  impurities,  for  which  reason  the  Romans 
prohibited  the  observance  of  them  in  Italy.  SeeBrougb- 
toa,  Bitt.  of  Kdigion,  s.  v. 

Nyder,  JoHAsnEa,  a  celebrated  Dominican,  who 
floarisbed  during  the  Hussite  Reformation,  is  noted  as 
me  of  the  embassy  selected  by  ttie  Conn<»l  of  Basle  to 
debate  at  Egia,  in  Bohemia,  the  case  of  the  Hussites. 
Biu  little  ia  ioKnm  of  hia  personal  histoty,  but  in  the 
exdted  period  ecdcriastieal  strife  in  wbitjh  he  6onr- 
iriied  be  played  no  unimportant  part  in  defence  of  tbe 
papal  canae.  See  Jenkins,  Ltfe  of  Cardinal  JuUan,  p. 
197  sq. 

Nye,  I^iLiP,  an  English  thetdogian,  was  bom  aboot 
1596,  in  Soasex.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  entered  the 
ChtBch,  and  waa  at  first  aettled  at  St.  Hi^iad,  and  later 
at  ai.BKdiidoiiMW%  Londoi^  when  he  was  vary  popu-' 
kt  M  a  pripit  flntor.  Baviiig  Tetdmed  to  oppoae  the 
daetriaaa    the  EstaMiehM  Chnrcb,  ha  was  obliged  to 


retire  for  some  years  to  Holland.  Appointed  pastor  of 
Kitnbolton  in  1640,  he  was  one  of  the  moM  zealous  ad- 
vucalea  of  Piesbyteriauism,  and  afterwards  Joined  tbe 
Independents,  when  they  were  in  the  aaceodenpy.  In 
December,  1647,  he  was  sent  by  the  leaders  of  the  army, 
t(^tlier  with  Marshall,  to  the  castle  of  Carisbrooke,  to 
inform  the  king  of  the  vote  deposing  him  from  the 
throne.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  all  of- 
fice, but  left  at  liberty.  He  died  at  London  Sept.  27, 
1672.  Wood  and  Calamy  represent  bim  as  a  violent, 
dangerous  man ;  but  Stougbton,  himself  an  Independent, 
pays  him  high  tribnie,  and  saj-s  that  Nye,  though  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  active  of  the  denomination,  had 
no  power  to  serve  the  cause  of  hk  sect,  as  he  was  sus- 
pidously  regarded  by  the  Royalists,  and  even  by  Par- 
liamenL  Nye  wrote  some  controversial  works.  See 
Wood,  Athma  Oxotu;  Calamy,  Binary  of  Dittenlinff 
Churches;  Hook,  Ecdtt,  Biog.  s.  v.;  Stoughton,  Ecdet. 
Bitt.  of  Engbmd  (Ch.  of  Bestor.),  i,  45,  Ql,  194,  297 ; 
Fletcher,  Bitt.  the  Indgmtdmta,  ui,  187 ;  it,  8L  (J. 
H.W.) 

Nymphee  or  Nymphs  (6r.  viiii^nt)  is,  in  classic 
mythology,  the  name  of  a  numerous  class  of  inferior  fe- 
male divinities,  though  tbey  are  designated  by  the  title 
of  Olympian,  because  they  were  said  to  be  called  to  the 
meetings  of  the  gods  in  Olympus.  They  are  described 
as  the  daughters  of  Zeus,  and  were  believed  to  dwell  on 
earth  in  groves,  oD  the  summits  of  mountains,  in  rivers, 
Streams, glens, and  grottoes  (Homer,  Oi^Mvi,  128,  tte.; 
xii,  818;  /£  XX,  8;  xxiv,  815).  Homer  deaeilbea  than 
aa  premding  over  game,  acoompaoybig  Artemis,  danc- 
ing with  her,  weaving  in  their  grottoes  purple  gar- 
ments, and  kindly  watching  over  the  fate  of  mortals 
((7(^M.vi,  105;  ix,154;  xiii,107,866;  xvii,24S;  ILv\, 
420 ;  xxiv,  616).  Hen  offer  up  sacrifice  either  to  them 
alone,  or  In  conjunction  with  other  gods,  such  as  Heraiea 
(Odgu.  xiii,  850;  xvii,  211, 240;  xiv,  485>  From  the 
places  whidi  they  iohalnt  they  are  called  dpvevdfUM 
(Odytt.  vi,  105),  ipttnUtt  (IL  vi,  ^),  and  miiatv 
{Odyu.  xiu,  104). 

The  nymphs,  whose  number  ia  almost  indefinite,  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  first  class  cm- 
braces  those  who  must  be  rqiarded  as  a  kind  of  inferiw 
divinities,  ieo(^;nised  in  the  woriishop  of  nature.  The 
early  Oiedis  saw  in  oU  the  phenomeiM  of  ordinary  nat- 
ure some  manifestation  of  the  Drity;  qirings,  rivers, 
grottoes,  trees,  and  mountains,  all  seemed  to  them 
fraught  with  life;  and  all  were  only  the  visible  embod- 
imeuta  of  so  many  divine  agents.  Tbe  salutary  and 
beneficent  powers  of  nature  were  thus  personified,  and 
regarded  as  so  many  divinities;  and  the  sensadons  pro- 
duced on  man  in  the  cootemplation  of  nature,  such  as 
awe,  terror,  joy,  delight,  were  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
the  various  divinities  of  nature.  Tbe  second  class  of 
nymphs  are  perstmiflcations  of  tribes,  races,  and  states, 
such  as  Gyrene,  and  many  others.  Tbe  nymphs  of  the 
first  dase  must  again  be  subdivided  into  various  species, 
according  to  the  different  parts  of  nature  of  which  they 
are  the  lepresentattves. 

1.  Nympke  of  the  Watery  ElemenL—Tien  we  first 
mentkn  the  nymphs  of  the  ocean  ('Qctaif  cat  or  'Q«- 
aviStc,  v6fi^i  2Xu»),  who  are  r^arded  oa  the  daugh- 
UTS  of  Oceanus  (Hesiod,  Theog.  846,  etc^  864 ;  iGscbyL 
Prom, ;  CalHm.  Bymn.  tn  Dim.  18 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv, 
1414 ;  Sophocles,  Philoct.  1470) ;  and  the  next  tbe 
nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  Inner  Sea,  who  are  re- 
garded as  tbe  daughters  of  Nereus,  whence  they  are 
called  Nereides  (Heuod,  Theog.  S40,  etc.).  The  riven 
were  represented  by  the  PobuneMes,  who,  as  loeal  di- 
vinides,  were  named  after  their  rivers,  as  Acbeloides, 
Amyiidee,  Ismenides,  Amnimades,  Pactoltdea  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  iii,  1219;  ViTgil,^n.  v,  iii,  70;  Pansan.  v,  5,  6; 
i,  81,  2;  Callim.  Byvm.  in  Dion.  16;  Ovid,  Met.  vi, 
16;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'Afivtais).  Bnt  the  nymphs  of 
fresh  water,  whether  of  lakes,  brooks,  or  wells,  are  also 
designated  by  the  general  name  Naiad;^  tjHcngl^  they 
have  hi  addition  their  ^ifitim  tyakaMrfU^^lm, 
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Jtfiyalat,  'EXfiotro^oit  Atftyarilfc  Of  Aipvattc  (Ho- 
mer, OJg»$.  xvii,  240;  ApoUon.  Rbod.  tti,  1219;  Theo- 
criL  V,  17;  Orpb.  J/jrnwi.  50,  6;  Arffo».  644).  Even  the 
riven  of  the  lower  le^ona  are  described  u  having  tbeir 
Dvnphs;  hence  /fj/fi^titte  i/ffemm paitidi»  wad  Avtnaiet 
(OTi(l,JAtT,M0;  j'aK:ti,eiO).  Muy  <rf  ttieee  pre- 
■ided  ortf  watm  or  qiringa  wbiieh  were  believed  to  in- 
qrire  thoM  thst  dmk  of  them,  tnd  hence  the  nymphs 
themidTee  were  thought  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic 
or  oracular  power,  ud  to  inspire  men  with  the  stme, 
and  to  confer  upon  them  the  gift  of  poetry  (Pausen. 
iv,  27,  2;  ix,  8,  ft;  84,  8;  Plutwch,  Aritlid.  U;  Tbe- 
ooitw^  tU,  fS).  fnqilved  toothsayen  or  prieata  are 
tbereliMn  unBetimea  called  tv/ifoAifin-oi  (Plato,  Phadr. 
p.  421,  e).  Their  powers,  bowever,  vary  with  those 
the  qnings  over  which  Uiey  premie ;  some  were  tbos 
regarded  as  having  the  power  of  restoring  sick  persons 
to  health  (nndar.  Ok  xii,  26;  Paoaan.  v,  6,  6;  22, 
4) ;  and  as  wal«r  is  ueceasaty  to  feed  all  liWng  beings, 
the  water-nympba  {Mptaiis)  were  also  worshipped, 
along  with  Konysna  and  Draaeter,  as  giving  life  and 
bloailngs  to  all  created  beings,  and  this  attrilmte  is  ex- 
pressed a  variety  of  tfititeu,  such  as  KapmrpefiH, 
lamXaeai,  v6/uai  Kovporpu^oi,  etc).  As  tbeir  influ- 
ence was  thus  exercised  in  all  departments  of  nature, 
they  frequently  appear  in  connection  with  higher  di- 
vintUes,  as,  for  example,  with  Apollo,  the  prophetic 
god,  and  the  protector  of  herds  and  flocks  (Apolkm. 
Rhod.  iv,  1218) ;  with  Artemis^  the  huntrees  and  pro- 
tectress <Hrgame,  for  she  herself  was  originally  an  Arca- 
dian nymph  (Apollon.  Khod.  i,  1225;  iii,  881;  Paiuan. 
iii,  10,  8) ;  with  Hermes,  the  fructifying  god  of  flocks 
(Homer,  ffjfmn.  m  ^^N^rodL  262)  ;-with  Dionysus  (Orph. 
Bgmn.  52 :  Horace,  Carm.  i,  1, 81 ;  ii,  19,  8) ;  with  Pan, 
the  Seileni,  and  Satyrs,  whom  they  join  in  tbdc  Bacchic 
revels  and  dances. 

2.  Nyji^kB  of  movUaim  aHdgroUom  an  caDed  '0|M>- 
it/ttntilic  and  'OpudStt,  but  sometimes  also  by  names 
dwivcd  from  the  particular  mountains  tbey  inbabit«d, 
as  KiiaipMvilfCf  lltiXtadic,  JLopvam,  etc  (Theocritns, 
vii;  Ttt^  ASn.  i,  168,  600;  Pausan.  v,  5,  6;  ix,  8,  b; 
X,  82,  6;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i,  6A0;  ii,  711;  Ovid,  Her.  xx, 
221;  Virgil,  ffciosi  vi,  66). 

&  Njfmp/u  offarvHty  grova^  and  gtmu  were  believed 
•ometinwa  to  appear  to  and  f^btra  soUury  travellers. 
They  ate  designated  by  the  names  'AXmitfcc  'rXqwpo/, 
AbXmvtAStc,  and  Nawalat  (ApoUoo,  Rhod.  1,  1066, 
1227;  Orpheus, £fynii. 60, 7;  Theocritua, xiU, 44 ;  Orid, 
Met.  XV,  490;  Vl^  Georff.  iv,  586), 

4.  Ngmpis  o/trwi  were  believed  to  die  together  with 
the  traes  which  had  been  their  abode,  and  with  which 
they  had  come  into  existence.  They  were  called 
ApvaSi^,  'Afiaipvadc  or  'AtpvaSic,  which  signifies 
not  only  an  oak,  but  any  wild-growing  tree;  for  the 
nymphs  of  fruit-trees  were  called  Mtikiltt,  M^Xiadic, 
'Bwin^XiStf,  or  'ApafOiXilic.  They  seem  to  be  (tf 
Arcsdiaa  origin,  and  never  appear  together  with  any 
of  the  great  gods  (Pausan.  viii,  4,  2;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
ii,  477,  etc;  Anton,  lib,  81,  82;  Homer,  /Chm,  fit  Fen. 
259,  etc). 

The  seomid  class  of  nympihi^  who  were  coanected 
with  certain  races  or  locaUUes  (Apollon.  Bhod.  ii,  604), 
usually  have  a  name  derived  from  the  [daces  with 
which  they  are  asaociated,  as  Nyctades,  Dodonides, 
Lemnia  (Ovid,  Faet.  iii,  769;  Met.  v,  412;  ix,  651; 
ApoUod.  iii,  4, 88 ;  SchoL  A  d  PM.  01  nXu,  74). 

The  sacrifices  generaUy  offered  to  nymptis  conristed 
(rf  goata,  lambs^  milk,  and  oil,  but  never  of  wine  (The- 
ocrib  V,  12,  68, 189, 148 ;  Serr.  A  d  Virg,  Geory.  iv,  880 ; 
Edog.  r,  7t).  Tbey  were  worshipped  and  honored 
with  aanctaarles  in  many  parts  of  Oreeee,  especiaUy 
near  springs,  groves,  and  grottoes,  aa,  for  example,  near 
a  spring  at  Cyrtone  (Pausan.  ix,  24, 4) ;  in  Attica  (i,  81, 
2) ;  at  01ym[»a  (v,  16, 4 ;  vi,  2i2,  4) ;  at  Megara  (i,  40, 
1);  between  Sycon  and  Phliua  (ii,  11,  8),  and  other 
pUcea.  Nympba  are  repnsented  in  works  of  art  as 
beaotiAil  maidens,  dtber  quite  naked  or  ooty  half  cov- 


ered.  I^ter  poets  sometinMe  describe  tben  as  hsving 

sea-colvfed  hair  (Ovid,  Met.  v,  482)  Snitli,  Diet 

Greek  and  /torn.  Mj/tAol.  tad  Bhg.  s.  v. 

Nympluram  was  the  name  oi  a  fountain  of  water 
placed  in  the  atrium  ot  a  church,  in  which  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  wash  tbeir  hands  and  faces  before 
they  entered.  It  was  variously  called  j^m),  futAih 
fpiapf  a^v^iay,  XuvrafHof,  afya^mmm,  etc  Ro> 
maniats  labor  hard  to  prove  that  the  practice  of  spriok- 
Ung  with  holy  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  church  is 
derived  frooi  that  which  was  considered,  by  the  eariier 
Christians,  as  a  symbol  of  purification.  But  at  its  in- 
troductim)  it  was  recognised  as  a  Urecian  rite,  and  is  to 
he  traced,  with  the  greater  number  of  papal  ceremonies, 
to  heathenism, — Farrar,  Jicdee,  Diet,  s.  v. 

tijmphmgogam  (*w|ifa>w]wc)  is  a  title  of  the  au 
tendont  of  the  bridegroom  aaMmg  the  Greeks  (and 
Romans).  It  was  his  du^  to  •eooaipaoy  the  paniea 
to  the  marriage ;  to  act  as  sponsor  fur  them  in  thnr 
vows;  to  assist  in  the  marriage  ceremonies;  to  aoeom- 
pany  the  parties  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom;  and 
to  preude  over  and  dinot  the  fcativiliaa  of  the  oecaaioii. 
See  Harbiaok. 

NTm'pbaa  (SvftfSci  Vnlg.  Kympkas),  a  wealthy 
and  aealous  CbrtsUao  in  Iju>dicea  (CoL  iv,  16),  A.D. 
67.  His  bouse  was  used  as  a  place  trf*  assemUy  for  tbe 
Christiaas;  and  heooe  Grotiua,  making  an  extraordi- 
narily high  estimate  of  the  pnAable  mnber  of  Chri^ 
tians  in  Laodiceo,  inftet  that  be  must  have  Ured  in  a 
rural  district;  nor  is  there  any  good  leason  for  the  sop- 
position  of  Chiysoatom  that  tlte  Church  consisted  soldy 
of  the  family  of  Nymphaa  (oomp.  Rom.  xvt,  5;  1  Cor. 
xvi,  19;  Philem.2). 

In  the  Vatican  HS.  (B)  this  name  is  taken  for  that 
of  ■  woman  (a^r$c) ;  and  the  reading  a^ieara  in  some 
Latin  writers,  as  pseudo-Ambrose,  paendo-Anaelm,  and 
has  been  adopted  bi  Lachmann's  N.  T.  Tbe  oonmoo 
reading,  however  (tiinv),  is  f<Mind  in  meet  USS.,  and  is 
the  one  known  to  tbe  Gredt  fittheta.  The  Alex- 
andfion  and  Knaltic  M8&  (A  and  tt),  and  that  of  ^ib- 
raem  Syrus  (C),  do  not  determine  the  sex  (aiTAv), 
The  difficulty  presented  by  the  plural  in  the  text  is 
easUy  explained  by  refmring  it  to  Nyaophas  and  his 
famUy  (conrtmctio  ad  sewtrm),  or  atrSv  may  refer  to 
the  d^iX^/.— Smith ;  Kitto. 

Nymphldlftnus  (}ivft^iav6{)  of  Smyrna,  a  Neo- 
Platonist,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
was  a  brother  of  Haximus  and  Clandianttik  The  em- 
peror Julian,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  Haximus, 
made  Nimphidianus  his  interpreter  and  Greek  secretary, 
though  he  was  more  fit  to  write  declamations  and  dis- 
putations than  letters.  He  survived  bis  brother  Haxi- 
mus, and  died  at  on  advanced  age  (Ennapins,  Vi/.  Soph. 
p.  187).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Gredc  a»td  Aom.  MgtkoL  ami 
Bioff.t,v. 

IVymphcBniil,  Cocitcil  of  (ConciliwH  Jfyn^pka- 
ctim),  an  ecclesiastical  coancil  of  some  importance,  was 
held  in  April,  123^  under  the  emperor  John,  who  was 
thra  at  Nymj^Neum.  In  1288  Gregory  tX  had  aeot 
four  l^tes  to  GermOnoa,  the  patriarch  vX  Oxntantino- 
pie,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  elfect  a  union  between  tbe 
diurcbea.  The  legatta,  who  did  not  arrive  before  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1284,  were  received  with  much 
honor,  deputies  from  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch 
meeting  them  on  the  road.  Tbey  first  held  a  dicta- 
tion with  the  Greeks  at  NicM,  after  wbieh  tbey  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople  to  aUda  the  iasoe  of  a  confer- 
ence between  the  four  Oriental  patriarchs  They  wen 
rhen  invited  to  a  conference  at  Nympboeom,  where  a 
discussiMi  was  again  opened  upon  the  two  subjects  of 
tbe  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  use  un- 
leavened bread  in  the  holy  eucharist.  The  legates 
inusted  that  the  words  "  Slio  que"  were  used  rather  in 
explanation  than  as  an  additipn.  abotiiQg  both  firom 
Holy  Seriptan  blid'4SK^MiaJk^Mg^  fiMhers  (bit 
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the  Holy  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Son  as  well  as 
Enm  tbe  Father.  The  Greeks  did  not  accuse  the 
Udna  of  error  in  doctrine,  and  the  legates  therefore 
mainuined  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  Latin  Church  to 
comftm  with  the  mouth  what  it  was  Uwfut  for  her  to 
bdien  Tbe  wmpemt,  in  onler  to  efl^  a  uaion,  pio- 
poKd  that  Mch  piuty  sbonld  give  wajr  on  rate  pirint— 
that  the  (ireeks  rtiould  approve  tbe  LaUn  use  of  incon- 
Kcrate,  and  that  the  Latins  should  expunge  from  the 
creed  the  words  "  filio  que,"  which  gave  offence  to  the 
Greeks.  This,  however,  the  l^lee  refused  to  do.  "  If 
yoa  ask  ns,"  Mid  th^  to  tbe  emperor,  "  how  peace  is 
to  be  made,  we  will  answer  you  in  a  fow  words :  con- 
cerning tbe  bod  J  of  Christ,  we  deelan  that  yoa  must 
firmly  bdiere,  and  moreOTM-  pmcli,  that  it  may  be 
ooDiMnted  rither  in  kavened  or  nnkaTeDed  bnad;  i 


and  we  require  that  all  the  books  written  on  your  part 
against  this  faith  shall  be  condemned  and  burned.  Con- 
cerning the  Holy  Spirit,  we  declare  that  you  must  be- 
lieve ^t  the  Holy  Spirit  proceedeth  flrom  the  Son  as 
well  as  from  tbe  Father,  and  that  you  must  preach  Ibis 
bUh  to  titi  people.  We  do  not  say  that  tbe  pope  will 
compel  you  to  chant  these  words  in  the  creed,  ifyon  ob- 
ject to  do  so,  but  all  bot^s  written  sgainit  this  doctrine 
must  be  burned."  When  the  emperor  heard  these  words, 
he  answered  angrily  that  be  had  expected  to  receive 
frum  them  swne  proposiUons  more  likely  to  lead  to 
peace,  but  he  would  repeat  what  they  had  said  to  tbe 
Greek  bishopa.  The  latter  were  moved  with  great  in- 
dignation at  the  proposal,  and  all  fuitlier  n^otiaUona 
upon  tbe  subject  were  broken  off.  See  Labb^  Coac  xi, 
460}  Landon,  Jfawwrf  qfCamrib, ».  t. 
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Oalm.  one  €f  the  principal  of  tbe  Hawaiian  or  Sand- ; 
with  Uands  group,  is  rituated  in  168°  W.  lung,  and  be- 
tween 31°  u>d  22°  N.  lat.,with  a  population  in  1873  of 
30^1,  of  whom  8129  were  foreigners.  It  is  twenty-five 
miles  W.N.W,  of  Holokai,  the  meet  romantic  and  fertile 
sf  the  whole  groap^  and  its  pnt  is  the  best  in  the  isUnds. 
Hooolulii,  on  tbe  sooth  side  of  Oahu,  is  tbe  residence  of 
the  king  and  Nut  of  government.  Oaba  is  about  forty- 
eight  nulee  ]oog  uud  twenty-three  miles  wide.  It  is  of 
Tolcsnic  fimeation  and  mountainous,  but  the  highest 
peaks  an  clothed  with  vegeution.  'I'here  are  two 
distiaet  ranges  of  mountains,  the  windward  and  the 
leeward,  called  respectively  the  Konahuinui  and  the 
Waianae  rangea.  Tbey  exhibit  few  craters  in  perfiect 
conditioo,  bat  then  are  groups  of  tub  eooei  along  tbe 
Aan.  Tbe  American  Board  have  seven  stations  on 
this  island.   See  Samdwich  Islakd*. 

Oak  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.y.  foor  Hebrew 
wnds  (^''M  [in  tbe  plural,  however,  wily  so  rendeis 
ed,  D''i'W],   n^»,  mmI  'piSJ,  but  is  usually 

thoeght  to  be  the  meaning  also  of  two  others  ("i^'^X 
and  V^^St) ;  which  are  all  from  the  same  or  cognate 
toots  (b*St,  i^R,  or  ^li*),  signiflcant  of  ttm^.  We 
take  tbe  foUowii^  SKCoant  in  part  from  the  dictimaries 
of  Kitto  and  Smith.  For  the  varions  opinions  npon  the 
toeutng  of  tbeee  Idndied  tenpa,  see  Geeenius,  Tketamr. 
p.  47,  il,  108 ;  and  Stanlqrt  Sinai  aid  Pat.  p.  5i9L  See 
Tub. 

l.^(b^g,8ept.'Vat.«pi^iv&oc;  A3ex.Ttf>*/ut^oe; 
Aq,  SyuL,  Tbeod^  tp9t ;  Vulg.  caw^thia)  occurs  only 
iiitheiii^|alarDamberlnGeti.xiv,  eCEI-paran"),  It 
k  racertsin  whether  £1  should  be  Joined  with  Paian  to 
fcng  a  [ooper  name,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  sepa- 
mely,  as  the  **  tereUnth,"  or  the  "  oak,"  or  the  "  grove  " 
ofPsian.  Onkeloe  and  Saadias  follow  the  Vulg.,  whence 
ihs  "i^"  of  tbe  A.  V.  (mar^u)  (see  Sunlay,  Simii 
<>WPki/.p.5ie,62(^App.>  RoeenmUller (ScAoJLad Lc.) 
fuUowB  Jaichi  (CmsDiei*'.  m  Pad.  ad  Gen.  xiv,  6),  and  is 
fut  Muning  the  proper  name.  Two  plurals  and  one 
collective  form  of  el  occur:  grfim,  ^IStk,  and  ^idtM. 
£IiM,tbc  second  station  where  the  Israelites  halted  after 
tbey  bad  croaaed  tbe  Bed  Sea,  in  all  probability  derived 
iu  same  from  tbe  aeventy  palm-ttees  there ;  the  name 
ci!,vbieb  more  particulariy  signifies  an  oak,  being  hen 
jtt  for  any  grove  or  plantation.  Similady  the  other 
dodife  fann,  JUdh  or  J-Zatkt  may  refer,  as  Stanley  (Si- 
sdt  ami  PaL  p.  30)  conjectures,  to  the  palm-grove  at 
Aksbs.  Tbe  plural  eylim  occurs  in  Isa.  i,  29,  where 
probably  "oaks"  are  intoided;  in  Isa. Ixi,  8,  and  Ezra 
uxi,  14,  any  tfOQOfSt  flonriabit^  tma  may  be  denoted. 
SetELU. 

t  iZdA  (fAst,  Sept.  npi^tvioq,  tpoq,  'HXa,  Sit^pov 
[fiif^Hi  moMoCo*',  fi^ni.^ ;  wXaravog  in  Hoe.  iv,  18 
[Ni^  viMMf] ;  Vidg.  tin^hMM,  {aerewf  A.  T. 


«oak,"  "dab,"  "tcU-tntf'In  lM.Ti,  18;  "ebm"  in  Km. 
iv,  18).   See  Ei^. 

8.  EglSm  Oi^'*«!  Sept  4  ^<£Xavoc, 

'B\A» ;  Vulg.  cemgallU  Shulnt,  fKerew)  oocwa  fre- 
quently in  the  O.  T.,  and  denotes,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  some  kind  of  oak.  Tbe  A.  T.,  following  tbe 
Tai^m,  translates  tj/t/h  by  "  plain."   See  Flaht. 

4.  JlAt  (Chald.  -,9''M;  Sept  ^ivSpov^  Tulg.  m-bor) 
is  found  only  in  Dan.  iv  as  the  tree  which  Nebnchad- 
nezzar  saw  in  his  dream.  The  word  appears  to  be  used 
for  any  "  strong  tree,"  the  oak  having  the  best  claim  to 
the  title,  to  which  tiee  pnbabljr  iwUreet  albuioa  nay 
be  made. 

^  Aim  (nV^;  Sept  4  Hpfmi^oQ,  Aq.  end  Efymm. 
Ti  9pSt  i  Vulg.  qaerevt)  occurs  only  in  Josh,  zxiv,  26, 
and  is  correctly  rendered  "  oak**  by  the  A.  Y. 

6.  A  U6n  (*)i^K ;  Sept.  ^  fiaXavot,  tivlpov  fiaXdvoVj 
Spi'i ;  Tulg.  quet-aa)  u  uniformly  rendered  "  oak"  by  tbe 
A.  v.,  and  has  always  been  so  understood  by  eommenta- 
ton.  It  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxv,  8 ;  Josh,  xix,  82 ;  Isa.  ii, 
18;  vi,  18;  xliv,  14;  Hoe.  iv,  13;  Amoeii,9;  Zech.xi,2. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact 
meanings  of  the  several  varieties  <rf  the  term  mentioned 
above ;  tbe  old  versions  are  so  inconsiBtent  that  they  add 
but  Uttle  1^  way  of  elwndation.  C^us  (Nierob.  i,  84) 
has  endeavored  to  show  that  (yf,  «y£[ai,  <|rMi,  eUi,  and 
lah  all  sUnd  for  the  terebinth-tree  (Pittaeia  terMitkia), 
while  oUHr  alone  denotes  an  oak.  Royle  (in  Kitlo's 
Cs/e,  art  Alah)  agrees  with  Celitius  in  identifying  the 
eldA  (H^K)  with  the  terebinth,  and  the  aU&»  (I'l^^) 
with  the  oak.  Hiller  {Hierophgt.  i,  848)  restricts  the 
various  forms  of  this  word  to  different  species  of  oak, 
and  sayv  no  mention  is  made  of  the  terebinth  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Rosenmttller  {BVt.  Not,  p.  287) 
gives  tbe  terebinth  to  rj/l  and  e/<£A,  and  tbe  oak  to  alldh, 
a^and<yMi(*,ib'<Bt).  It  should  be  sUted  that  a/^ 
occurs  in  Hoe.  iv,  18,  as  distingoisbed  from  the  other 
form,  e<£l eonsequently  it  is  naceasaiy  to  auppoae  that 
two  diflbrent  trees  are  signified  by  tbe  tctms.  Others 
believe  that  tbe  difference  is  specific,  and  not  generic — 
that  two  species  of  oaks  are  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
terms,  tUlAn  standing  for  an  evergreen  oak,  as  tbe  Quer- 
nu  pKHdo-cooc{fera,  and  eUA  for  one  of  the  deciduous 
kinds.  The  Pufada  cmi  could  never  be  mistaken  for 
an  oak.  If,  therefore,  specific  allusion  was  ever  made  to 
this  tree,  it  probably  would  have  been  under  another 
name  than  any  one  of  tbe  numerous  forms  which  are 
used  to  designate  the  different  species  of  the  genos 
Qturcusf  perhaps  under  a  Hetnew  form  allied  to  the 
Arabic  Initm,  "  tbe  terebinth."    See  TERKBiimr. 

That  various  spedee  of  oak  may  well  hare  deserved 
tbe  appellation  of  mighty  trees  is  clear,  from  the  fact 
that  noble  oaks  are  to  this  day  occaaionallv  seen  in  Pal- 
estine and  Lebanon.   On^MMtleeHiWiy^Uen  £»• 
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■  Abraham's  Oak,"  oear  Hebron. 


vored  with  K>me  nimble  remarks  from  Dr.  Hooker,  who 
uvB, "  The  forests  have  been  bo  completely  cleared  off 
tU  Palestine  that  we  must  not  look  fcft  existing  evi- 
dence of  what  the  trees  were  in  Biblical  Umes  and  ante- 
cedently. In  Syria  proper  then  are  only  three  common 
oaks.  All  form  large  trees  in  many  countries,  but  very 
rarely  now  in  Palesune;  though  that  they  do  ao  occa- 
sion^y  is  proof  enough  that  they  once  did."  Abra- 
ham's oak,  near  Hebron,  is  a  familiar  example  of  a 
noble  tree  of  one  species,  the  prickly  evergreen  oak 
(^Qaerau  pitudo-cocc\fera  [see  Tristram,  NaL  But.  of 
the-BibUy  p.  S69]).  Dr.  Robinson  {BA.  Ra.  ii,  81)  has 
given  a  minute  accotmt  of  it ;  and  "  his  description,"  says 
Dr.  Hooker, "  is  good,  and  his  measurements  tolly  with 


ErergTen  Oak  of  Palestine  (Qfwrvuj  ]W(udi}-«oecO>ra). 


mine."  If  w«  examine  tbe 
claims  of  the  tenbinth  to  rep- 
reseat  the  eUA,  as  Celsius  and 
others  assert,  we  shall  see  that 
in  pwnt  of  «ize  it  cannot  com- 
pete with  some  of  the  oaks  of 
Palestine;  and  that  tberefoR, 
if  eldk  ever  denotes  tbe  tere- 
binth, which  we  by  no  mean* 
assert  it  does  not,  tbe  term  ety- 
mologically  is  applicable  to  it 
only  in  a  second  degree :  for  tbe 
Pistacia  tertbiaiktu,  although 
it  also  occasionally  grows  to  a 
great  size,  ^-spreading  its 
boughs,"  as  Bobinacai  {Bib. 
RtM.  ii,  222)  observes,  "  far  and 
wide  like  a  noble  oak,"  yet  does 
not  form  so  conspicuously  a 
good  tree  as  either  the  (2a«r- 
cut  ptfudo-cocciftra  or  Q,  tryi- 
hpt.  Dr. Thomson  (7%e  Land 
md  tie  Book,  i,  875)  remarks 
on  this  point :  "  There  are  more 
mighty  oaks  here  in  this  im- 
mediate vicinity  (Mejdel  es- 
Shems)  than  there  are  tere- 
binths in  all  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine together.  I  have  travelled 
from  end  to  end  of  these  couo- 
tries,  and  serosa  tbeOi  in  all  di- 
rections, and  apeak  with  abso- 
lute certainty."  At  ii,  414,  the 
We  have  oaks  in  Lebanon  twice 
the  uze  of  this  (Abraham's  oak),  and  every  way  more 
striking  and  majestic"  Dr.  Hooker  has  no  doubt  that 
ThomsoD  is  correct  in  saying  there  are  far  finer  oaks  in 
Lebanon ;  "  though,"  he  observes,  "  I  did  not  see  any 
larger,  and  only  one  or  two  at  all  near  iL  Cyril  Urabam 
told  roe  there  were  foresu  of  noble  oaks  in  Lebanua 
north  of  the  cedar  valley."  It  is  evident  from  these  ob- 
servations that  two  oaks  ((Jiierctct  pmido-cocti/era  and 
(i.affilopt)  are  well  worthy  of  the  nameof  mighty  trees; 
though  it  is  equally  true  that  over  a  greater  part  of 
the  country  the  oaks  of  Palestine  are  at  present  merely 
bushes.    The  oaks  of  P^«b^"  probably  belong  to  the 


(From  a  photograph  taken  by  the  editor 
Id  1874.) 


same  writer  remarks, 


Oreat  prickly-cnnwd  or  Valonla  Oak  {(tHtrtmttagOop^ 
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tpKMt  known  u  Qtwrau  agHopa,  the  Valonu  oak, 
whidi  is  Mid  to  be  common  in  Oilevl  and  Baslian.  It 
liicxm  a  stout  gnailed  tnmk,  frutn  one  to  two  yarda  in 
eRHinfenDee,  to  tlmMght  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet;  a 
nthff  roond-hended,  demiely  lesTed  tice,  giving  an  open 
puk-filce  appeannoe  to  the  landscape.  The  wood  is 
nid  to  be  excellent,  and  the  tree  is,  like  all  other  tim- 
ber in  ^rria,  indiacriminately  cut  for  house-fitting  and 
fuel  Iti  acorns  rovm  the  valonta  of  commeroe,  of  which 
130,000  cwU  are  yearly  imported  into  England  for  the 
BK  of  turners.  Another  ipeciea  of  oak,  besides  those 
uBWd  dnre,  la  the  Qutrau  utfecloria,  which  is  com- 
mog  in  GsHlee  and  Samaiii.  It  is  rather  a  small  tree 
ia  Fiksttne,  and  Kldom  grows  above  thirty  feet  high, 
though  in  HMwnt  tiioet  it  might  have  been  a  jk^ 


Oriental  Gall-Oak  (QiMnttu  iitfMeria). 


tne.  nisabDeaIledtheEennesoak(<%wrvtttoooq/e- 
ra),  from  an  insect  (kermet,  of  the  genus  coociw)  which 
■dbem  to  the  branches  of  this  bushy  eretgreen  sbmb, 
in  tbe  form  of  small  reddish  balls  abratthe  nzeof  apea. 
This  aflocds  a  crimson  dye,  formerly  celebrated,  but  now 
wpmeded  by  cochineal  This  dye  was  need  by  the 
uuieDt  Hdirews;  for  the  word  told  (S^ipl),  which  de- 
notes a  vmn,  and  particulariy  the  kermes  wonn,  do- 
tMts  also  the  dye  prepared  fVom  it  (Isa.  i,  18 ;  I^m,  ir, 
(),  nd  n  accordingly  r«idered  cojunvat'  in  ^ose  pas- 
sigcs  where  it  vocuia.  For  a  description  of  the  oaks  of 
Adcidne,  see  Dr.  Hooker's  paper  read  before  the  lin- 
nnn  Sorie^,  Jane,  1861. 

Tbe  oak  is,  in  fact,  less  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
'Anginal  than  in  tbe  A.  T.,  where  it  occurs  so  often  as  to 
Hi^^at  that  the  oak  is  as  conspicaoos  and  as  common 
ia  Palestine  as  in  this  country.  But  in  Syria  oaks  are 
DO  means  common,  except  in  hilly  regions,  where  the 
Mention  gives  the  effect  of  a  more  northern  climate ; 
and  eren  in  ioeh  dreoniManeca  it  does  not  attain  the 
paodenr  In  which  it  oftn  appear*  in  our  latitodea. 
IndtediSTria  has  not  the  species  (Qt(«rctw  rotor)  which 
fcroi  tbe  gloiy  of  oar  ovrn  forests.  The  "oaks  of  Ba- 
■han"  are  hi  Scripture  mentioned  with  peculiar  disttnc- 
^  (tia.  ii,  18 :  Zech.  xi,  2),  as  if  in  the  hills  beyond  the 
Joidan  the  oaks  had  been  more  abundant  and  of  loiger 
pnrth  than  dsewbne.  Of  these  tbe  Tynans  used  to 
Dike  thdr  oars  (Eiek.  xxrii,  6 ;  oonop.  Tbeophr.  Plant. 
Td.nM  if,  6U;  Sttatm,  It,  196),  and  idolaters 


their  images  (Isa.  xUv,  14).  They  are  abundant  even 
at  the  present  day.  In  the  hUly  regions  of  Bash  an  and 
tiilead,  Burckhaidt  repeatedly  mentioiis  forests  of  thidi 
oaks— thicker  than  any  forests  he  had  seen  in  Syria, 
making  a  gr^eflil  shade,  and  imparting  to  the  scenery 
a  Ennqwan  character  (<Syrta,  p.  265,  MS).  On  that 
nde  of  the  river  a  thick  oak  forest  occun  as  far  south  as 
the  vicinity  of  Amman,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites 
(p.  866).  Oaks  of  low  suture  are  fkvqnent  in  the  hills 
and  plains  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  (p.  46, 812, 
816) ;  and  SMDe  of  laiga  dimenaionB  an  fiiimd  in  diffbr- 
en  t  parts  of  tbe  country,  beside  the  natural  reservoirs  of 
water  fed  by  springs  (p.  198, 816).  On  the  lower  slopes 
of  Lebanon  low  oak-trees  are  nnmeroos,  and  the  inhab- 
itants employ  tbdr  branches  in  ths  constmclitm  (rf  the 
flat  roofs  of  their  dwellings  (p.  4,  7, 18, 198, 812,  etc.). 
Lord  Lindsay  also  makes  frequent  mention  of  oaks'in 
PakstbM.  HeeooflrmstbdrexistingBbandaReeintbe 
eoontrieaof BashanandGilead.  Hecallstbem  "noble 
prickly  oaks,"  and  "  eyergreen  oaks,"  and  notices  a  -nA- 
ety  of  the  latter  with  a  tmiader  leaf  than  usual  (TVmwb, 
ii,'l8S,  VM,  187;  see  also  Pococke,  Eatt,  iii,  270;  Has- 
selquist,  TVoc.  p.  654).  But  oak-trees  are  by  no  means 
wantuig  on  tbe  west  of  tbe  Jordan,  in  the  prt^r  L^nd 
of  Canaan.  Lord  Lindsay  describes  the  hills  of  southern 
Judna  about  Hebron  as  covered  to  the  top  with  low 
shnibB  of  Uie  prickly  oak.  Una  park  scenery,  compoaed 
chiefly  of  prickly  and  evergreen  oak^  oocon  between 
Samaria  and  Honnt  CarmeL  Tbe  same  trees  abound  oo 
tbe  sontfaem  prolongations  of  tfaat  mountain,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kishon,  The  thick  woods  which  cover 
Mount  Tabor  are  composed  chiefly  of  oaks  and  pista- 
cbio-trees;  and  oaks  are  found  in  tbe  valleys  which 
trend  from  that  mountidn  (Undaay,  ii,  61,  77,  86). 
Hassdquist  found  groves  of  the  Kermes  oak  {QwRiirc 
axx^fera)  in  the  valleys  beyond  the  pt^ns  of  Acre,  on 
the  road  to  Nazareth'  (Travelt,  p.  158).  Under  oaks 
the  dead  were  buried  (Gen.  xxxv,  8;  comp,  1  Sam, 
xxxt,  18 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  12),  offerings  were  made  to  idols 
(Hos.  iv,  18 ;  comp.  Virg.  Geor.  iii,  8S2 ;  Ovid,  Affl.  vii, 
748  sq. ;  Kiesling,  De  Superttitione  ItraeL  nib  qvercub. 
aUt.  [Leips.  1748}),  and  national  assemblies  were  held 
(Judg.  ix,  6, 87).  Single  oaks  of  great  height  served 
also  as  landmyks  (1  Sun,  x,  8),  and  bore  a  ^stinguish- 
ing  name  (Judg,  ix,  6,  87,  where  i*  miAa- 

kenly  rendered  plam  In  tbe  English  vtttifm).  See 
Meonesim;  Oak-worship. 

Oak  of  Reformation.  Daring  the  turmoil 
which  pceoedsd  the  Refbnnation  varioas  iDsnrTectiona 
took  place  in  (Uffietent  parts  of  England.  ITie  insurrec- 
tion in  Norfolk  was  headed  by  one  Ket,  a  tanner,  who 
assumed  to  himself  the  power  of  judicature  under  an  old 
oak,  called  thence  the  Oak  of  Reformation.  The  rebels 
were  20,000  strong ;  but  the  earl  of  Warwick,  with  6000 
foot  and  1600  hone,  quickly  diq>ersed  them.  Several 
of  the  leaders  were  executed,  aiid  Ket  was  hanged  ia 
chainfc— Eadie,  EedeM.  Qwt  ikV. 

Oak-wonbip.  The  oak  has  In  all  ages  been 
looked  upon  as  tbe  most  important  of  all  the  trees  of 

the  forest.  Groves  of  oak-trees  were  even  in  the  earli- 
est tiroes  reckoned  peculiarly  appropriate  places  for  re- 
ligious resort ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  Ezek.  vi,  13,  they 
were  likewise  tbe  scene  of  idolatrous  practices.  Altars 
were  set  up  under  them  (Joeh.  xxir,  26),  and,  probably 
in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  appointments  to 
meet  at  conspicuous  oaks  were  made,  and  many  affairs 
were  transacted  or  treated  of  under  their  shade,  as  we 
read  bi  Room-,  Theocritos,  and  other  poets.  It  was 
common  among  tbe  Hebrews  to  sit  under  oaks  (Judg. 
vi,  11 ;  1  Kings  xiii,  14).  Jacob  buried  idolatrous  im- 
ages under  an  oak  (Gen,  xxxv,  4) ;  and  Deborah,  Ke- 
bekah's  nurse,  was  buried  under  one  of  these  trees  (Gen, 
xxxv,  8;  Bee  1  Chron,  x,  12).  Abiroelech  was  made 
king  mider  an  oak  (Judg.  ix,  6).  Idolatry  was  prac- 
ticed under  oaks  (Isa.  i,  29 ;  Ivii,  6 ;  Hos. Jr.  181  r  Idols 
were  made  of  oaks  (Isa.  xfii^t^l  byfleeiBuiigCfibvx, 
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Among  the  ancMnt  Greeks  the  oak,  w  Um  nobkst 
of  treM)  WM  aund  to  Zeus,  and  uioag  the  Ku- 
nuna  to  Jupiter.  Oak-wonhim  bcrwever,  wm  mk  of 
the  meet  rerasrkefale  peculiaritiea  of  the  feligion  of  the 
northeni  natioos.  The  inhebitents  of  the  holy  dQr  of 
Kief,  in  RuMie,  offend  their  aemfleca  under  a  aacied 
oak  in  th^  annual  voyages  to  the  filaek  Sea  in  June. 
The  oak  waa  oonuderad  bf  the  Uesnans  «s  the  aymbol 
and  the  abode  (rf  the  godh  WiiuGrad,  an  apoatla  of  tbe 
Oermana,  enc  down  aa  enormout  oak  which  was  lacred 
to  TAor;  and  such  was  the  honor  which  tbe  aacrile- 
giou  deed  excited  that  judgmenta  were  expected  to 
fall  upon  tbe  head  of  the  impious  mimonaiy.  "  The 
god*  of  the  aocieat  Pnissiana,"  mjb  Mr.  GniflB,  "abowed 
a  decided  predilecti<»i  both  for  the  oak  and  for  tbe  lin- 
den. The  ground  upon  which  the;r  stood  was  holy 
giouad,  and  waa  called  Komowe.  Under  tlwir  ample 
rtiada  the  priaeipal  goda  of  the  Pnuriana  were  woi^ 
■hipped.  The  meet  celebrated  oak  wai  at  Bomewe,  in 
the  ooNBtfy  of  the  Natangea.  Ita  trunk  waa  of  extraor- 
dinary aixeiand  ita  branches  so  dense  and  dtffuaive  that 
neither  tain  nor  cold  could  penetrate  through  ihrm.  It 
is  affirmed  that  its  ftdiage  enjoyed  an  amaranthine 
green,  and  that  it  afforded  amuleu  to  both  man  and 
beast — under  the  firm  belief  of  the  former  at  least  that 
thus  employed  it  would  prove  a  sure  preveotiTe  against 
every  species  of  eriL  The  Romans,  too,  were  great  ad- 
mirers of  this  way  of  worship,  and  therefore  bad  their 
Luci  in  most  parts  of  the  city."  "As  Jupiter,"  to  quote 
ff^m  the  same  intelligent  writer,  "gave  oradee  by  means 
of  tbe  oak,  so  tbe  oaken  crown  was  deemed  a  dt  oma- 
maot  to  deck  the  nu^jcatic  brow  of  the  god,  oootempb- 
ted  as  PoUeus,  tbe  king  of  the  city.  The  origin  of  tbe 
oaken  eiown  as  a  symM  of  Jupiter  is  attribut«t  by  Plu- 
tarch to  the  admirable  qualities  of  tiM  oak.  *It  is  the 
oak,'  says  he,  'which  among  wild  trees  bears  the  finest 
fruit,  and  which  among  those  that  are  cultivated  is  tbe 
strongest.'  Its  fruit  has  been  used  as  food,  and  the 
honey-dew  of  ita  learea  drank  as  mead.  This  sweet  se- 
cretion of  the  oak  was  personified  under  the  name  of  a 
nymph  denominated  Melissa.  Meat,  too,  is  Indirectly 
fliniished  in  supplying  noarishment  to  nimbiant  and 
other  quadnipeda  suitable  for  diet,  and  in  yielding  bird- 
lime, with  which  the  feathered  tribes  are' secured.  The 
esculent  properties  of  the  fniit  of  some  trees,  ss  tbe 
Querau  aculut,  and  the  many  useful  tiualiiies  of  their 
limber,  may  well  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of  trees  of 
life,  anid  to  die  distinction  and  v«ieration  of  sai^liera 
of  the  flnt  fbod  for  tbe  simple  wants  of  man.  HoKe, 
on  aeeonnt  of  its  valuable  fhigiferous  productions  recog- 
nised as  tbe  matt,  tbe  beech  is  generally  known  as  the 
yagUM,  a  term  which  ia  derived  from  ^yttv,  to  eat. 
There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  mankind  when  tbe 
fruit  of  the  oak,  the  neatly  encased  acwn,  formed  the 
chief  meana  of  subsistence;  and  the  Chaonian  oaks  of  the 
Pelasgic  age  have  Justiy  been  immortallted  on  account 
of  their  alimentafy  rlrtuea.  It  was  then,  aoeording  to 
Greek  antbots,  that  tbe  noble  oak  was  cherished  and 
celebrated  as  the  mother  and  nurse  of  man.  For  these 
reasons  Jupiter,  the  munificent  source  of  so  great  a 
blessing,  was  adored  as  tbe  benignant  foster-father  of 
the  Pelu^c  race,  and  denominated  Phegonatls.  In  the 
bliMful  and  hallowed  oak-tree,  according  to  the  puerile 
notions  of  those  illiterate  people,  dwelt  tbe  food-dis- 
pensiiift  god.  Tbe  ominous  rustling  of  its  leaves,  tbe 
mysterious  notes  of  the  feathered  songsters  among  its 
braucbea,  announced  the  presence  of  the  divinity  Ui  '• 
astonished  and  admiring  votaries,  and  gave  hints  and  ' 
encouragement  to  those  whose  interest  or  <niriosity ' 
prompted  them  to  consult  tbe  oracle.  For  this  reason 
odoriferous  fumes  of  incense  were  ofl^ed  to  the  oracling 
god  under  the  Dodooieau  oak." 

The  teligiouB  veneration  paid  to  the  oak-tree  by  the 
ori^nal  natives  of  Britain  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  Druids  is 
well  known  to  every  reader  of  British  history-.  The 
Druids  esteemed  tbe  oak  the  mo^t  sacred  object  in  nat- 
ure, and  tbey  believed  the  mutktoe  also  which  grew  | 


upon  it  to  partake  of  its  sacred  character.  Heoee  otig. 
inated  the  faraoos  oaienony  uf  eutttiig  the  miatlctM, 
wbUib  took  pbm  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  See 
MisTLBTOB,  We  have  reason  to  think  that  this  ven- 
eration waa  brought  ftom  the  East,  and  that  tbe  Dmidi 
did  no  more  than  transfer  the  yentimenta  their  progcni- 
ton  had  received  in  Oriental  ooontrice.  In  bet,  Mnce 
in  hot  countries  nothing  Is  man  desirable  than  shade, 
nothing  more  tefreaUng  than  the  diade  ot  a  tm^  we 
may  easily  suf^xiee  the  inhabitanta  woold  naoft  bt 
such  enjoyment  to 

•*  WbMv'w  the  oak's  ihMi  brandma  spread 
A  deeper,  darker  Aada.** 

The  Supreme  Bring,  whom  tbe  Druids  termed  n«sui « 
Mighty,  waa  wordiippad  ander  tbe  Ibnn  of  an  oak.  See 
Gardner,  Faitkt  o/iMb  World,  p.KA.   See  Datnoa. 

Oakes,  Ubiam,  prerident  of  Harvard  College,  was 
bom  in  England  in  1681,  and  tMought  to  America  In  hi* 
childhood.  A  sweetness  of  disposition  exhibited  itself 
early,  and  remained  with  bim  through  life.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1649.  He  eoon  after 
returned  to  England,  and  waa  settled  in  the  ininiMiT 
at  Titchfield,  in  Hunpshire ;  but  being  nlenoed  in  16^ 
as  a  nonconforming  divine,  be  longed  for  employBMat 
on  this  side  theAUimtic.  Tbe  cburdi  of  Cam  bridge,  oo 
the  deoease  of  Mr.  Mitchell  in  1668,  sent  a  meesenger  to 
England  to  invite  him  to  become  their  minister.  Re 
accepted  in  1671,  and  was  also  placed  at  tbe  bead  of 
Harvard  College  April  7,  1678,  Mill  however  retaiung 
tbe  pastoral  care  of  his  flock.  On  Feb.  2, 1680,  the  coi^ 
poration  appointed  htm  president,  and  persuaded  bim  to 
be  inaugurated,  and  to  devote  himself  exdusirdy  to 
this  object.  He  died  July  25,  1681.  Mr.  Oakes  wa»  a 
man  of  extensive  erudition  and  distinguished  osefnlnesa. 
He  excelled  equally  ss  a  scholar,  aa  a  divine,  and  as  a 
Christian.  By  his  contemporaries  he  waa  considered  as 
one  of  tbe  most  resplendent  lights  that  evw  ebooe  in 
this  pert  of  the  worid.  In  tbe  opinion  of  Dr.  Mather, 
America  never  had  a  greater  master  of  the  true,  pure, 
Ciceronian  I^lin,  of  bis  skill  in  which  language  a  speci- 
men from  one  of  his  commencement  orations  is  pre- 
sen-ed  in  the  Afugnalia.  With  all  his  greatneee  he  was 
very  humble,  like  tbe  full  ear  of  com  which  hangs  near 
the  ground.  He  published  an  artillery-election  aeimuo, 
entitled.  The  VncongturaUe,  AlUConqurrv^,  tmd  ton 
than  ConqueHnji  ChH$tiim  Boidier  (1672) :— JSKfim 
SemoK  (1678)  i—A  Sermon  at  Cambridge  on  the  Choke 
of  their  MiHianf  Officem^A  FaM  Sermon:— ami  sn 
etegg  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Shepard,  ofCkorte^OK* 
(l677Xpathetic  and  replete  with  imagoy.  SeeUolmcB, 
HUl  of  Cambridgt;  Peircc^  Hi^  of  Harvard  Umter* 
nty;  Allen,  Amer,  0Myr.  a  v.;  S^Klgu^  Maagfs  Ama: 
Pulpit,  voL  V. 

Oaonia,  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  god,  who,  in  the 
fint  year  of  tbe  foundation  of  Babylon,  ia  eatd  to  have 
come  out  of  the  Pernan  Gulf,  or  the  old  Eiythnean  Sea, 
adjoining  BiUtylon.  He  is  described  as  having  the 
head  and  body  of  a  fish,  to  which  were  added  a  human 
head  and  feet  under  the  fish's  head  and  at  the  taiL  He 
lived  among  men  during  the  daytime,  without,  however, 
taking  any  food,  and  retired  at  sunset  to  the  sea  from 
which  he  had  emerged.  Oannes  had  a  human  voice, 
and  instructed  men  in  the  use  of  letters  and  in  all  tbe 
principal  artt  and  scienoes  of  dvtUzation,  which  he 
communicated  to  them.  Such  is  the  acooont  of  bim 
preserved  by  Berosus  and  Apollodorus.  Five  such  mon- 
sters are  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf:  one. 
called  Anedotoe  or  Motion,  in  the  reign  of  Amenoo,  the 
fourth  king  of  Babylon;  another  in  tliat  of  the  fifth 
king;  and  the  last,  called  Odacon  (or  Ho  Dagon),  ap- 
parentiy  the  Pboenidan  Dagoo,  under  tbe  dxth.  Many 
figures  of  Oann«^  resemtding  that  <tf  a  Triton,  havii^ 
the  upper  part  of  a  man  and  the  lower  of  a  fisl^  or  aa  a 
man  covered  with  a  fish's  body,  have  been  found  in  tbe 
sculptures  of  Kuyunjik  and  Khorsabad,  as  well  as  on 
numy  cylinderarWidJEOnMJL  QawtaJllvBpiiosed  to  have 
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ijBiboIized  the  cooqaest  of  BabylonU  by  t  more  dnW 
ind  dUuq  coning  in  ships  to  the  mouth  oT  the  Ku- 
phntM;  but  be  i»  ipparend.r  a  wtter-god,  reeembLng 
in  cbuacter  the  Pbaanician  Dagon  and  the  Greek  Pro- 
teus and  Triton.  See  Helladiiu,  Apud.  Phot.  Cod.  279, 
p.  535,  34;  Bichter,  Dt  Seroto;  Coiy,  Atic  Fragm.  p. 
30;  BuDKn,  EggpCt  Place,  i,  706;  Layard,  iVmmA,  p. 
US.— Qtanben,  (^/elopadia,  a.  v.   Sn  Daooh. 

OatM,  Trrra  (aUaa  Ambbom),  a  Mtad  chuaeter 
inEof^  cedcriaatieal  hiBtray,  waa  bwo  about  1620  at 
Loodoa.  He  was  the  aoa  at  a  ribbon-weaver,  who, 
btriag  seceded  from  the  Aoabaptists  among  whom  be 
b*d  preached,  after  the  Reetoralion  oonfonned  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  English  Established  Church,  took  or- 
ders, and  held  a  benefice.  Titus  was  educated  at  Mer- 
chsDt  Taylors'  School  in  London,  and  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Having  receivedordination,he  was  made 
diaplBintothadnkeofNoifblk,  who  also  settled  him  in 
■  HDiU  llring.  He  was  sabeeqnently  acctned  of  peijury, 
bat  be  escaped  oonriction,  and  became  chaplain  in  one 
of  the  king's  ships,  from  which  he  was  disgracefully  ex- 
priled.  Shortly  afterwards  he  embraced  Soman  Catholic 
doctrines,  I^ter  be  entered  the  colkg«  at  9t.  Omer,  and 
ndded  for  aome  time  among  the  students.  On  his  re- 
tam  fien  a  miaaion  to  Spidn  in  1677,  the  Jcauita,  who 
vere  heartily  tired  trf  th^  convm,  dismissed  him  ftom 
their  semiitary ;  and  it  is  probable  that  resentment  for 
this  dismissal,  combined  with  a  proq>ect  of  gain,  in- 
doced  him  to  contrive  the  atrodous  scbeme  known  as 
the  "PofMsh  Plot,"  which  alone  has  preserved  bis  name 
ta  histoiy.  The  English  people  wen  to  Oates's  time 
greatly  agitated  by  rdigious  controversy.  It  was  gen- 
erally aaatftcd  and  believed  that  king  Charles  was  at 
heart  a  fionan  CatboUe;  and  hia  bnthar,  the  doke  of 
Toifc,  aftcnrarda  James  II,  was  an  active  and  avowed 
Eeskiton  the  same  side.  The  growing  confidence  of  the 
Komsn  Catholics  was  unconcealed;  and  with 
or  without  special  reason,  the  cry  so  often 
■noe  heard  arose,  and  was  erenrwhere  re- 
edwed,  that  the  "Protestant  religion  was  in 
dangeL"  In  this  fevered  atate  of  general 
ftding  Oatea  saw  bis  opportunity,  and  dex- 
letondyand  boldly  availed  himself  of  it.  In 
September,  1678,  he  made  a  diadoeure  before 
Edmoiidbury  Godfrey,  a  noted  and  ao- 
tire  justice  of  the  peace,  and  afterwards  be- 
fore the  oooncil  and  the  Hoose  of  Commons, 
to  the  effect "  that  the  pope  fdt  himself  en- 
litkd  le  the  poaaeaaion  of  England  and  Ire- 
laad  OK  account  of  tbe  heie^  of  prince  and 
paople,  and  had  aooordingly  aaanmed  the 
Mnemgnty  of  these  kingdoms;  that  power 
lo  govern  them  had  been  delegated  by  the 
pope  to  the  Sodety  of  Jesuits,  who,  through 
Olira,  the  general  of  their  order,  had  i»- 
nedcommiaaioiw  appointing  various  persons 
vboathey  could  trust  to  the  chief  offices  of 
Me,  both  dvil  and  military.  Lord  Aran- 
del  (he  Mid)  waa  to  be  diancellor;  lord 
Powis,  treasnrer ;  lord  Bellads,  general  of 
the  papal  army :  lord  Stafford,  paymaster ; 
Sir  nilUam  Godolphin,  privy  seal ;  and 
Celeaan,  secretary  of  sute.  All  the  dig- 
^■iei,  loo^  of  the  Church  he  alleged  to  he 
Malj  appropriated,  and  many  of  them  to 
Spuiarda  tai  other  tonagaen.  Two  men, 
■ned  Gnra  and  Fi^Ning,  he  declared, 
•tre  hired  to  ahoot  the  king,  and  Sir 
Oeorge  Wakeman,  the  qneen's  physician, 
W  engaged  to  poison  him,  the  queen  her- 
■df  b^ig  privy  m  the  scheme.  He  also 
Mated  that  the  Boman  Catholics  were  to 
tiw  ia  diffnent  dlstiicta  of  the  kingdom; 
■ad  that  every  means  would  be  adopted  for 
f>e  extirpatiwi  of  IVotestantum."  His  cv- 
u^xe  was  confirmed  by  two  men  named 
To^  and  Bedloc^  eqicddUy  the  Uttei^  who 


waa  of  k>w  extraction  and  bad  repotatkm.  (For  the  Uflt 
of  persons,  both  Jesutta  and  men  of  iaqxirtance  in  the 
kingdom,  who  aoflbted  imimsDniDent  and  execution 
through  the  accusations  of  Gates,  we  must  refer  to  the 
general  histories  of  the  time.) 

Kot  withstanding  the  almost  nniveraal  credence  which 
was  given  to  him  at  the  time,  it  baa  subsequently  been 
placed  beyond  doubt  that  the  plot  which  Gates  pretend- 
ed to  reveal  was  an  inCunons  fabrication.  His  circum- 
atancea^  hia  character,  the  nature  of  his  evidence,  the 
manner  of  ita  imducticn,  not  at  odc  tiaoe  hot  at  several 
times,  though  he  had  previonify  professed  to  have  told 
all  that  he  knew,  the  mode  in  which  the  first  discloaore 
was  made,  together  with  inconsistency  and  errors,  evi- 
dently betray  imposture.  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
nniveraal  credit  given  to  Oates's  evidence  at  the  time 
ia  a  strong  ptoof  that  hia  stoiy  was  true.  There  aie 
dicnmataiMM,  bowever,  whidi  Mcouit  for  the  ready  be- 
lief with  whidi  his  aocusatimiB  were  leedved,  altbon^ 
they  do  not  prove  their  truth.  The  English  Protestanta 
had  long  apfmhended  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Ra- 
man Cathdics  to  restore  Iheir  religicHi  and  re-establish 
their  power;  and  an  anxiety  on  this  account  bad  lat- 
terly been  augmented  in  some  degree  by  the  conduct  of 
the  kii^,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  by  the  duke  of 
York's  open  (wofesuon  ^  the  old  religim,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  ita  adhcientSi  Moreover,  tbera  were  imme- 
diately connected  with  Oates's  disdoam  two  events 
giving  it  an  apparent  corroboration,  which  was  eageriy 
assumed  to  be  real  by  the  feverish  minds  of  contempo- 
rary partisans.  The  first  of  these  was  the  sudden  and 
violent  death  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  the  magis- 
trate who  had  taken  Oates's  depositions.  No  pnoSs 
could  be  adduced  to  show  the  manner  of  his  death, 
whether  he  oommitted  aiudde  or  was  murdered ;  but 
the  fact  that  be  had  taken  Oates's  evidence,  and  had 
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been  aetire  ia  Matebing  oat  the  eoppoeed  plot,  wu  suf- 
lioUDt  to  convinee  the  PrateBtanti)  exdted  m  tlwy  wck, 
that  be  bad  beea  mordered  by  Ibiman  CaUudics,  partly 
oat  of  rerenge  and  partly  to  aid  the  e»e«pe  of  their  con- 
•piratoffau  The  eecond  appaient  corroboration  of  Oates's 
evidence-- vhicfa,  though  no  real  oonfinnatioD,  had  at 
the  time  an  influenoe  in  maintaining  ita  credibility; — ii 
that  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  plot,  though  not  ■ncfa 
a  plot  as  be  diwdoaed  (eee  Hallam,  ComtL  Hit.  ii,  A71> 
Oatee  denounoed  Ooleman,  the  aeaeury  of  the  ducheai 
of  York;  Mid  tqxm  aeaiehing  hiabouae  there  were  found 
among  bit  correqxHidenoe  with  Pfere  U  Chaise  papers 
which  proved  a  eombiaation  for  the  purpose  of  re-eatab> 
lishing  Roman  Catholicism  in  England.  That  it  was  a 
plot,  that  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  and 
discovered  throogh  Oates,  was  suSicient  in  the  state  of 
public  feeling  then  inevaiUng  to  reflect  credit  on  bis  dis- 
ckwures,  though  Coleman's  plans  did  not  coincide  with 
the  aehenwe  which  Oates  pretended  to  have  dlscorered. 
I>uriRg  the  dosing  yean  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
Oates  was  protected  by  the  government,  and  received  a 
pension  of  £1200  a  year.  In  the  following  reign,  as 
might  be  expected,  his  enemies  revenged  themselves. 
The  duke  of  York  had  not  long  succeeded  his  brother 
on  the  throne  before  Oates  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
perjury,  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  to  be 
whqiped  and  stand  in  the  i^ory  at  intervals^  The 
pouishment  was  enforced  with  such  dastardly  bnitality 
as  to  leave  no  doabt  that  it  was  intended,  under  cover 
of  canring  out  the  sentence,  to  take  away  his  life.  He 
lorvived,  however;  and  after  much  urgent  petitioning 
he  was,  after  the  accession  of  king  William,  declared  by 
I^liament  the  subject  of  an  illegal  trial,  wid  therefore 
pardoned  and  granted  anew  a  pennon  of  £400  a  year. 
He  was  not  much  heard  of  after  this  event,  and  died  in 
1705  in  comparaUve  obacurity.  Oates  is  considered  as 
the  author  of  E'cmv  jlJofftXin},  or  the  Fidure  of  tie  late 
King  Jamet  drawn  to  tke  Life  (Lond.  1696,  4to,  3d  ed.) : 
— The  Tn/all  of  Richard  Langhom,  JCtq.,  C'ounnfUor  at 
Lax, for  conqnrwff  the  Death  of  the  Kiag,  etc  (published 
by  authotiqr  [iUd.  1679,  foL])t-7:fte  irv*  Spttdtet  of 
Thomm  WhUehrtad,  Prwmtial  of  the  Jenutt  in  Ei^ 
land;  William  Harcourt,  prttmded  Rector  of  London; 
John  Fmwick,  Procarator  for  the  JetuiU  in  Er^land; 
John  Gavin  and  Anlhong  Turner,  all  JautU  and  PrieaU, 
hefore  their  Execution  at  Tghum,  June  20,  1679,  etc 
(ibid.  1679,  foL):— rte  Report  of  the  Committee  upon  the 
Coi^vU  nfMr,  Peter  Norrit  (ibid.  1680,  foL)  i—The 
Popish  daitmnbU.  Plot  againU  our  Jteliffion  and  LAertiee, 
etc  (ibid.  1680,  fU.)  t—A  CoUeetkM  ofLeUer*  and  <4her 
Writinge  rioting  to  the  horrid  Popish  Platty  etc  (pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  House  of  CommfHU  [ilnd.  1681, 
foL]).  See^/a&rr^x,  1079-1880;  Evelyn,i>jaiy; 
North,  Examen ;  Burnet,  Hitt.  of  hit  Own  Timet,  voL  i ; 
Crosby,  Nitl.  of  the  BapfisU ;  N«d,  f/itt.  of  the  Paritant ; 
Collier,  Eockt.  Bitt.  (see  Index  in  vol.  nii) ;  Hume,  ffitt. 
^Euglandi  'UmeuaMY,Hia.qfEn^emdi  Ditt)S^,Cgd. 
BiUiog.n,\i3i\  KaA\soix^I>ia,t!f  BrU.md Amer.Au- 
tkort,  s.  V. ;  Knight,  Pict  Hist,  of  England,  iii,  717  sq. ; 
and  e^wcially  the  valuable  article  in  the  Ei^  Cgdop., 
on  which  this  article  is  based.    (J.  H.W.) 

Oath  (Jkwisii),  an  appeal  to  God,  or  to  aathorities 
recognised  by  the  Te^>ective  adjurera,  or  to  anything 
esteemed  sacred,  in  attestation  of  an  assertion  or  in  con- 
flrmaUon  of  a  given  promise  or  a  duty  undertaken.  The 
following  statement  as  to  Hebrew  oaths  is  based  upon 
Ginsbui^^  article  in  Kitto's  C>c^<f»a,with  luge  ad- 
diUons  ftom  other  sonrceik   See  Sweabiho. 

L  Ser^rtU  7otn«.— "Oath"  ia  the  rendering  in  the 
A.V.  of  two  Hebrew  words,  akA',  nbit.  and  thdmah', 
nvn^,  each  of  which  is  used  In  tbe'three  rignifica- 
tions:  1.  An  oath  at  an  appeal  to  God  in  attestation  of 
the  truth  of  a  statmnent  (Neh.  x,80;  Exod.  xxii,  10); 
2.  A  twom  covenant  (Gen.  xxvi,  38;  2  Sam.  xxi,  7); 
8.  A  atrte  at  imprecation  (Numb,  v,  21 ;  Dan.  ix,  11). 
In  the  first  of  these  senses^  which  answers  to  oar  word 


"oath,"  the  Sept.  renden  both  wocda  by  lp«sc*  and  thi 
Yalf^  lqrj'wrawsaf»w  or^'uramadHat;  wbdla  in  lait 
sense  we  bare  the  lenderidg  ip&,  maMieUok 

The  two  words  nbx  and  nvtao^  bowavcr,  «e  by 
no  means  synonymous.  Tb^  denote  two  different 
modes  of  swearing,  or  rather  two  classes  of  oatbi, 
Thus  n^X  (from  b^X,  to  lament,  to  waU,  to  exprm 
wot;  or,  aoeofding  to  Geeenius,  Thtmimr.  p,  44,  W, 
akin  with  ^X,  God)  property  meaBB  tim  tmoMUim  of 
woe  iipon  oH^f  9e(f,  and  ^owa  that  At  mode  of  swcai^ 
ing  which  it  deseiibea  was  conBMted  whb  an  iDvuca* 
tioo  of  divine  vengeance  on  the  party,  if  the  aaacrera- 
tioa  made  were  not  true;  wbOe  119139  (from  730, 
seven")  literally  rignifies  to  aevem  one't  ar{^  to  produtt 
teten,  Le.  to  make  a  declaration  confirmed  by  seven 
victims,  or  before  seven  witnesses,  because,  as  Ibo-Ezra 
(comp.  rtnx,  p.  41  a),  who  ta  followed  by  most  modem 
expositors  and  lexicographers,  rightly  remarks,  seven 
animals  were  used  in  anoent  times  when  mutual  pnHn- 
iaes  were  givoi  and  when  allianoes  were  effected  (Gen. 
xxi,  28-80).  This  la  moreover  confirmed  by  the  prao> 
tice  of  the  ancient  Arabians,  who,  in  pledging  tlkar 
faith,  drew  Uood  by  an  indston  made  in  tbor  bands, 
and  smeared  it  on  teeen  stones  (Herod,  iii,  8).  Tbe 
primary  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  two  oatbi 
ia,  ttut  in  the  case  of  the  former  an  imprecatitm  was 
used,  while  in  the  latter  no  imprecation  was  employed. 
Hence  in  Numb,  v,  21,  where  an  oUh  with  an  impreca- 
tion is  described,  the  phrase  nbxn  n713C  is  used, 
and  the  formula  of  imprecation  is  forthwith  given. 

IL  Nature  and  Sanction  of  Oaths. — The  term  jutju- 
ramAm  is  ddhied  by  doen  {De  <](0kii»,  HI,  29)  as  ao 
afflrmatkm  Touehed  liw  by  an  ^>peai  to  a  divinity. 
To  these  two  elements  which  every  oath  centainB  1, 
an  alBrniation  or  promise ;  2,  an  appeal  to  God  as  oa>* 
niscient  and  the  pnnisher  of  falsehoods — a  third  is  com- 
monly added,  a  solemn  or  judicial  occasion.  To  thew 
three  requisites  the  canon  law  refers  when  it  enumei^ 
atca^iuiiesinii,  wrifa^^ufMa,  aa  entering  into  the  coo- 
BtitutioDofanoatb.  An  oath  is  acooidingty  a  leHgioaB 
undertaking  either  to  say  (Juramentmn  atoertorbm)  or 
to  do  (Jurameatum  protmttorimm)  something  entcfed 
into  volnntarity  with  the  customary  forms.  Being  a 
religious  undertaking,  the  appeal  will  vary  accmding 
to  the  religion  of  htm  who  makes  It.  In  some  instances 
it  will  be  an  appeal  immediately  to  God;  in  othera,  to 
objects  supposed  to  have  divine  power;  and  by  a  natu- 
ral declension,  whan  men  have  left  the  only  true  God, 
they  may  appeal  in  their  oatha  even  to  stocks  and 
stones.  Aocivdittgly  the  Romans  swore  by  tbeir  own 
heads  or  those  of  their  children,  or  by  the  genius  of 
the  emperor.  We  shall  find  similar  errora  and  abuses 
among  the  Jews. 

The  essence  of  an  oath  Ilea  obviously  in  the  appeal 
which  is  thereby  made  to  God,  or  to  divine  knowledge 
and  power.  The  castomaiy  fimn  eatablishea  this^ "  So 
help  me  God."  The  Latin  words  (known  to  have  been 
used  as  early  as  the  6th  century),  whence  our  Kng^i* 
form  is  taken,  run  thus :  "  Sic  me  Deus  adjnret  et  hsc 
sancta  Evangelia,"  8o  may  God  and  theae  holg  Gospels 
help  me;  that  is,  ''as  I  say  the  truth."  The  present 
custom  of  kisung  a  book  containing  the  Gospels  has,  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  taken  the  place  of  the 
latter  clause  in  tlw  Latin  formula. 

1.  The  cardinal  ptmdjSa  on  vhidi  an  oath  is  hdd  to 
be  binding  is  ineidflntally  laid  down  in  Hek  vi,  16— vIl 
as  an  ultimate  appeal  to  divine  authority  to  ratify  an 
assertion  (see  the  prinriple  stated  and  defended  by  Philo, 
De  Leg.  AUeg,  iU,  78;  i,  128,  od.  Hang.).  There  the 
Almighty  is  represented  as  promising  or  denoancing 
with  an  oath,  i  e.  doing  so  in  ttie  moat  positive  and 
solemn  manner  (see  such  passages  as  Gen.  xxll,  16  and 
xii,7  compared  with  xxlv,  7;  Exod.  xvii,  16  and  Lev. 
xxvi,  14  with  Dan.  ix,  11 ;  2  Sam.  vil,  12,  18  with 
Acta  u,  80;  PWbfSc*  »!i»fejli*JgiM,  «8j  bo.  sir, 
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a;  Jet.  udl,  5;  xzxlL  Widi  this  ^rim  amcr- 
oUioD  m  may  compare  the  Stygian  oath  ot  Greek 
mytbologr  (Homer,  Ji.  xv,  87;  Uedod,  Tkeog,  400^ 
SH;  aee  dea  the  Lama  ^  J/mm,  eh.  viii,  [k  llOj 

1  On  the  seme  priodple  that  oeth  baa  always  been 
hfU  most  Unding  which  appealed  to  the  hij^eat  an- 
tbwitT,  both  aa  regards  individoala  and  communities, 
(a)  lliut  believe™  in  Jehovah  appealed  to  him,  both 
jndiciaUy  and  exm^ndieially,  wtUt  such  phrases  as 
oneGod  Abr^am  Judge;"  "As  the  Lord  liveth;" 
"God  do  K»  to  DM  nd  more  also;"  "Ood  knoweth," 
and  the  Hke  (see  Geo.  xxi,  28;  xxxi,  68;  Nanb.  xir, 
S;  xxz,  2;  1  Sam.  xIt,  8d,  44;  1  Kings  ii,  48;  Isa. 
xlriii,  1 ;  Ixv,  16 ;  Hoe,  iv,  15)1  So  also  oar  Lord  him- 
wir  acc^tted  the  high-prieet^  adjuration  (Matt,  xxvi, 
63),  and  fteqa^t^  appeals  to  Ood  in  oonfirmation 
of  kit  itateiDaita  (Acta  xxri,  29 ;  Bom.  i,  9 ;  ix,  1 ;  2 
Oir.i,38;  xi,81;  Fhil.  i,  8;  see  also  Bev.  x,  6).  (6) 
Anwib  of  this  kind  to  antboriUea  reoogtisad  wttptc- 
drdy  a^foiing  parties  were  regarded  as  bmids  <^ 
inttfoaiional  seouri^,  and  thdr  inftactioa  as  being  not 
mly  a  ground  of  international  complaint,  but  also  an  cS- 
fmee  against  divine  Jostioa  So  Zedekiah,  after  swear^ 
iiig  ftddity  to  thf  khig  of  Babylon,  was  not  only  pnn- 
iihfld  by  him,  but  denounced  by  tbe  prophet  as  a  break - 
ct  of  Us  oath  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  IS;  Kara  xvii,  18, 18), 
Some,  however,  have  supposed  (hat  tbe  Law  forbade 
any  utenoutse  with  heathen  nations  which  involved 
tbe  oeeeeuty  of  appeal  by  them  to  their  own  deities 
(EnKLxxiii,82;  SeUeo,  Z>s  Jtir.  JVaf,  ii,  18 ;  see  Uvy, 
i,31;  LaiM^ifeM,(^TUi,p.llS;  Qnith,  Diet,  iff 
AwHf.  a.v.  Jua  Jnraodnm). 

&  As  a  euoaeqiiBnca  of  tUs  prindite,  (a)  appenb  to 
Gad's  naae  OD  tbe  one  hand,  and  to  beatlien  deities  on 
tht  others  are  treated  in  tbe  Scripture  as  testa  of  alle- 
giaiKe(Ezod.  xxUi,  18;  xx^t,6;  DenLxxtz,  12;  Joeh. 
xziii,  7;  xxtv,  16;  3  Cbnm.  xv,  12, 14;  laa.  xix,  18; 
xir,  SS;  J«r.  xii,  16;  Amos  viii,  14;  Zeph.  i,  6),  (i) 
Sa  ilea  tbe  sevmign's  name  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
tm  «r  ofaligalaoD,  aa  was  tbe  case  among  the  Romans 
with  Ike  name  of  the  emperor;  and  Hofmaim  quotea  a 
cbmbu  whidi  tlM  kings  of  France  used  to  appeal  to 
dwDsdrea  at  their  coronation  (Gen.  xUi,  16;  2  Sam. 
xi,  ii;  m,  19;  Uai^.  S.  Poiycarp.  c  iz;  Tertnll. 
i^Azzzii;  SuetOB. <?<iil^ e.  xxvU;  Hotaumo^Lex, 
t>  V.  Jamnentom ;  Hichaelis^  On  Lates  of  Mtm$,  art. 
256,  toL  iv,  p.  102,  ed.  Smith). 

4.  Other  otjects  of  appeal,  aerioua  or  fnroloua,  are 
Boiioned:  as,  by  tiie  **tilood  of  jUtel"  (SeUen,  De 
Jmt.  t,  8);  by  the  *'bead;"  by  *'beaven,"  the 
"Taafdc^"  tie^  some  of  which  are  condemned  bj  our 
Lord  (Matt,  v,  88;  zxiii,  1&.23;  and  see  James  t,  12). 
Yet  he  did  not  lelUse  tbe  solemn  adjuration  oftfaehigb- 
inet  (Matt,  xxvi,  68,  64;  see  Juv.  Sai.  vi,  16;  Mart. 
xi,M;  Mishna,  jSohA.  iii,  2,  compared  with  Anioa  viii, 
< ;  Spracer,  De  Leg.  Htbr.  ii,  1-4). 

tahm. — From  time 
UMMirial  the  Hebnws  nasd  eitba  both  in  private 
aunonse  and  poUie  tnnsaedona. 

t  lo  private  intereourse,  or  on  extrft-jndidal  occa- 
■wu^  oaths  were  taken  or  demanded  when  promisee 
«(n  made  (2  Sam.  xv,  21 ;  xix,  28)  or  exacted  (6«i. 
niT,  2-4;  1,  S,  25;  Joeb.  ii,  12-21;  vi,  26;  ix,  16; 
Eim  X,  6);  when  oovenanta  were  concluded  (Gen, 
nxi,6S;S  Kingaxi,4;  l>faoe.nl,l&;  Joseph,  ^nt 
sir,  1,2);  when  a  solemn  aaaeventtion  was  made  (Gen. 
nr.K;  inS^  xxi,  1-7;  1  Sam.  xiv,  89,  44;  xix,  6); 
ttd  wboi  allqpance  to  God,  feaky  to  a  soverdgn,  or 
otwfimee  Ikon  an  inftrior  to  a  superior  was  professed 
(1  Kiags  xviii,  10;  2  Kings  xi,  17;  1  ChnHi,  xi,  8; 
nix,M;  2  Chron.  XT,  14, 16;  xxxvi,  18;  Socles,  viii, 
3;  Joseph.  AiO.  xii,  1 ;  xv,  10, 4).  A  TOW  WM  fal  the 
Wen  of  an  oath  (Lev.  t,  4). 

tPriiic  or  jDdkiftl  otfha  were  deiwmded  by  the 
IkidBlnroDtbaftariiidknringoeciriona;  (a)  Wlmi 
S">dadopgaitad  with  any  om  were  atolan  or  destroyed, 


the  depodtaiy  was  to  take  an  oath  that  he  was  not  gnilty 
in  the  loee,  and  the  proprietor  was  bound  to  accept  it 
withoat  restitntioD  (Exod.  xxii,  1<^  11 ;  1  Kings  vUi, 
81;  S  Gtuoa.  vl,  22>  A  wilfiil  breaker  of  tnit,  ei- 
peddly  if  be  added  peijfiy  to  hia  flwtd,  w«s  to  be  aa- 
verely  punished  (Lev.  vi,  2-6;  DeuL  xix,  16-18).  (6) 
When  one  was  suq>ected  of  having  found  or  otherwise 
oome  into  poasesnon  of  low  property,  he  was  to  t^e  an 
oath,  and  thereto  vindicate  himself  of  the  charge  (Lev, 
vi,8).  (c)  When  a  wife  was  suspected  ttfinoratinence, 
she  was  reqnind  l»  dear  herself  by  an  oath  (Numb,  t, 
19-22).  (d)  Whenatbeftwaseommittcdoraninjuiy 
ansWined,  and  the  offender  remained  undetected,  a  Judl> 
eial  oath  was  to  be  imposed  upon  the  whole  cnnnmni^, 
or  every  one  was  ac^uied  to  make  known  the  criminal ; 
and  if  any  one  knew  the  culprit  and  refused  to  make 
bin  known  after  bearing  this  public  adjuration,  lie 
btm  the  guilt  (Lev.  v,  1 ;  Judg.  xvii,  2).  (e)  It  ap- 
pears that  witnesses  were  exatnined  on  oath,  and  that 
a  felae  witness,  ov  one  guilty  of  snpiNnBaioD  ofthetmtb, 
Was  to  be  sevmly  punished  (Pnnr.  xxfai,  24;  Mirhan 
lis,  A  c  art.  266,  Ttd.  iv,  p.  109;  DeuL  xix,  16-19;  Gn- 
tius,  in  Crit,  Saer,  on  Mstt.  xxvi,  68 ;  Knobel  on  Lev. 
V,  1,  in  Kung,  Eaxg.  H<mi&.'). 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  leading  feature  of  Jewish 
criminal  procedure  was  Uiat  tbe  aocnsed  person  was 
put  upon  hia  oath  to  clear  himself  (Exod.  xxii,  11; 
Nomh.  T,  19-22;  1  Kings  viii,  81;  2  Cbron.  vi,  22; 
Matt,  xxvi,  68). 

IV.  As  to  lAe  form  of  oaths,  tbe  Jews  appealed  to 
God  with  or  without  an  imi»ecatton  in  such  phrases 
(cited  ^ve)  as  "God  do  so  and  more  also  if,"  etc.  (1 
Sam.  xiv, 44);  "As  the  Lord  Uveth"  (1  Sant.  xiv,  89; 
xix,  6;  S  Sam.  xv,  21 ;  1  Kings  xviii,  10);  *' As  the 
Lord  UvMh,  and  as  thy  soul  Uveth"  (1  Sam.  xx,  8) ; 
"The  Lord  be  between  thee  and  me  forever"  (1  Sam. 
XX,  28) ;  "The  God  <^  Abraham  Judge  between  no" 
(Gen.  xxxi,  68).  The  Jews  also  swore  **  by  heaven," 
"by  the  earth,"  "by  the  sun,"  "I7  Jerusalem,"  "by 
tbe  Temide"  (Hisbna,  Sktbmoth,  iv,  2;  Matt,  v,  84; 

xxiii,  16;  Berachotk,  66;  KiddiuhiR,71  a;  Maimoni- 
des,  Jad  ka-Chaaha,  BUckoth  ShtbwOk,  xii) ;  "  by  the 
angds"  (JosepK  War,  ii,  16, 4);  by  the  lives  of  distin- 
guished persons  (Gen,  idii,  16;  1  Sam.  i,  26;  xvii,  56; 
2  8am.  xt,  II ;  xiv,  19). 

T.  Tbe  external  manmr  obaemd  when  taking  an 
oath  was  one  of  the  following : 

1.  Or^inally  the  oath  of  a  covenant  was  taken  by 
solemnly  aacrittdng  setwa  animals,  or  it  was  attestedby 
aeswN  wttneases  or  pledges,  eondsting  either  of  BO  mai^ 
animals  presented  to  tfaa  oootraeting  party,  or  of  me- 
moriab  erected  to  tesUfy  to  the  act,  aa  is  incticated 
<me  of  tbe  Hebrew  names  for  oath  (DSiaiD),  whicb 
properly  denotes  aevoi,  and  by  tbe  verb  to  notar 
(7303),  which  means  to  tetm,  to  proAux  sevoi  (comp. 
Gen.  xxi,  28-31;  Knobel,  Cinimai/..  on  Gn.  ad  loc.), 

2.  Another  primitive  custom  which  obtained  in  the 
patriarchal  age  was  that  the  one  who  took  the  oath 
"put  bis  hand  under  tbe  tbigb"  of  the  adjnrer  (GeiL 

xxiv,  2;  xlvii,  29).  This  practice  evidently  arose  from 
the  fact  that  ihe  gemial  nemberr  which  ia  meant  by  the 
euphembtic  expression  "  thigh"  (1*1*^),  was  regsrded  as 
the  most  sacred  part  ^rf  the  body,  being  the  symbol  of 
union  in  the  tenderest  relation  of  matrimooial  life,  and 
the  seat  whence  all  issue  proceeds,  and  the  perpetuity 
so  much  coveted  by  the  sncients  (comp.  the  phrsse 
yv^  ''Xt".'',  Gen,  xlvi,  26;  Exod,  i,  6;  Jndg.  viii,  80). 
Hence  this  creative  organ  became  the  s^nnbol  of  tbe 
Creator  and  tbe  object  of  worship  among  all  nations  of 
antiquity  (comp.  Ezek.  xvi,  17;  Jerome,  CommaU.  in 
Hot.  iv;  Nork,  Symologitch-ufmboUtA-rngtholoffttchu 
Aeaf-H^frter6tio&,a.v.Phalluscultus;  Pauly,  RmUEn- 
i^fUopSik  d.  afasiiotoi  AUertkttPuwiuenMckcffl,  a.  v. 
Flialhm);  and  it  b  fbr  this  Tsason  tbafc^God  daimed  it 
■8-  tbe  ^  jrf  tie  eovenaU^ibetm^Jiifik^r^lCUB 
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ckoaen  people  in  the  rite  of  <mamamaa.  Nothii^, 
therefore,  oouM  noder  the  otth  more  eolemn  in  thoee 
days  thin  UncUng  the  symbol  of  enatioD,  the  sigii  of 
the  covenant,  end  the  lource  of  that  issue  who  may  at 
any  future  period  avenge  the  (making  of  a  compact 
made  with  their  progenitor.  To  this  efiect  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Hidrash,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of 
Jonathan  ben-Uzzid,  Rashi,  and  the  ddeat  Jewish  ex- 
positors, though  it  rimply  apeciAes  the  covenant  ofcir^ 
eameinon.  Foitber  from  the  point  ia  the  ojnnimi  of 
Aban-Ecra,  followed  by  Kosenmnller  and  othcti,  that  it 
is  used  as  a  symbol  of  submiarion  on  the  part  of  the 
servant  to  bis  master.  "It  appears  to  me  more  prob- 
able," says  Aben-Eara, "  that  it  was  the  costom  of  those 
days  for'  a  servant  to  i^ace  his  hand  on  his  masto-'s 
Uiigh ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  Now  if  thou 
art  under  my  subjection,  put  thy  band  on  my  (high. 
The  master  aat  with  [the  aerrant's]  band  on  Us  thigh, 
aa  if  sayings  BaboU  my  hand  is  in  safajeetkm  to  thee 
to  execute  thy  wUL  And  thu  custom  still  obuins  in 
India"  (Commatl.  on  Gut,  xxiv,  2),  More  unnatural  is 
the  explanation  of  Grotius,  that  Eliezer  put  his  hand 
on  Abraham's  thigh,  where  the  awwd  was  hanging 
(Psa.  xlv,  8),  as  much  as  to  aay^  "  If  I  falsify  my  word, 
may  I  perHdi  by  thy  sword or  that  of  Hichariis,  that 
it  alludes  to  a  suppoeed  custom  of  pressing  blood  from 
the  hand  by  putting  it  under  the  thigh. 

3,  A  less  usual  form  of  nath  or  ratification  was  divid- 
ing a  victim  and  pasung  between  or  distributing  tkie 
pieces  (Gen.  xv,  10,  17;  Jer.  xxxiv,  18),  Thii  form 
was  probably  used  to  intensify  the  imprecation  already 
ratified  by  sacriSce  accorduig  to  the  custom  describ^ 
by  classical  writers  under  the  pbraaes  opaa  Ttfontv, 
fadui  fain,  etc  We  may  peAaps  regard  in  this 
view  the  acta  recorded  in  Jndg.  xix,  29;  1  Sam.  xi,  7 ; 
and  possibly  in  Herod,  vii,  89. 

4.  The  more  general  custom,  however,  was  to  lift  up 
the  right  hand  towards  heaven,  pointing  to  the  throne 
of  taim  who  was  invoked  as  witness  to  the  truth  and 
avenger  of  falsehood  (Gen.  xiv,  22;  DeuU  xxxit,  40: 
Dan.  xii,  7;  R«v.  x,fi,6).   Hence  the  phnwr,"to 

up  the  hand,"  eaau  to  doiote  (o  neear,  to  take  cm  oaik, 
kbA  is  even  applied  to  the  Ddty  (Exod.  vi,  8 ;  Psa.  ovi, 
26;  £aek.xx,&).  These  practioea  chiefly  refer  to  oaths 
taken  in  private  intercourse,  or  on  extra^udtdftl  occa- 
sions. The  manner  in  which  a  juScial  oath  was  uken 
is  thus  described  in  the  Jewish  codes :  "  The  oath-taker 
held  the  aeeoU  of  the  Im  in  his  arms,  stood  up  and 
Bwore  either  by  the  name  God  or  by  any  one  of  his 
attributes,  with  or  without  an  impreaUion  (IlIiaiDS 
nbsta  IK),  uttering  it  either  by  himself  or  repeating 
it  after  the  Judge ;  and  this  Jndldal  oath,  according  to 
the  enactment  of  our  rabbins^  had  to  be  taken  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  If  he  pronounced  the  oath  by  him- 
aelf,  and  without  an  imprecation,  he  said, '  I  swear  by 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  or  by  him  who  is  merciful, 
or  by  him  who  is  compassionate,  that  I  owe  nothing  to 
this  man;'  aud  if  with  an  imprecation  he  said,  'Behold 
I  am  accursed  of  Jehovah,  or  of  bim  who  is  merciful,  if 
I  possess  anything  bekmgiog  to  this  man.'  And  if  the 
Judges  spoke  the  oath,  they  eaid  to  him, '  We  adjure 
thee  by  Jehovah,  the  God  Israel,  or  by  him  who  is 
merciful,  thst  thou  hast  nothing  Which  belongs  to  that 
man.'  To  which  he  replied, '  Amen !'  Or  they  said, 
'  Behold  A,  the  son  of  so-and-so,  is  accnraed  of  Jeho- 
vah, the  God  of  Israel,  or  of  him  who  is  merciful,  if 
he  has  any  roeney  ia  Ins  posse geion  and  does  not 
confess  it  to  tin  osnur;*  and  be  responded,  'Amen!'" 
(Maimooidea,  yititf  ha-Cketakoy  BildioUi  Shfbuotk,  xi, 
^10).  Instead  of  holding  the  Law,  the  oath-taker 
was  also  allowed  to  Cogeh  the  phylacteries  (Uaimomdea, 
Vtid.).  This  simple  responae^  Amm  (IQM),  or  Tkoa 
hatt  tad  it  <ffd  tUra{\  which  was  all  that  was  required 
to  constitute  an  oath  in  case  any  one  was  adjured 
(Numb.  V,  19;  Miehna,  ShebuetA,  in,  11;  iv,  3),  ex- 
plains the  reply  of  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xi^vi,  68, 64). 


On  the  same  analogy  witneases  laid  their  handa  «n 
the  bead  of  the  aoensed  (Gen.  ^v,  82 ;  Lav.xsiv.U; 
Deut.»czii,40;  Iaa.Ui,7;  Eaek.xx,fi,6;  8a&T,t6; 
Kev.  X,  6 ;  aee  Homer,  IL  xix,  264 ;  Vti;^  j£m.  xu, 
196;  Carpzov,  ^;ipar(mM,p.662). 

Oaths  were  sometimes  taken  before  the  altar,  or,  as 
some  understand  the  passage,  if  the  persons  were  not  in 
Jerusalem,  in  a  position  looking  towards  the  Tem|de 
(1  Kings  viii,  81 ;  2  Chron.  vi,  22 ;  Godwyn,  i  c  ri,  6; 
Carpiov,p.6&4;  seealsDJnvefial,&if.xir,219;  Homer, 
/I  xiv,  272). 

TI.  SaiielUg  qfam  Oath, — The  only  oath  enacted  in 
the  Mosaic  code  is  a  clearance  oath,  L  &  the  prosecutor 
is  not  to  be  put  on  bis  oath  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused, but  the  defendant  is  to  awcar  and  thereby  clear 
himself  of  the  charge  or  siapidoa  (Exod.xxii,  11;  Lev, 
T,l;  vi,8;  Numb.v,l9-2S).  Hence  the  gmai  can  es^ 
erciaed  in  inculcating  Ihe  aaaredaeaa  of  oatha,  and  tbe 
heavy  puniabment  for  perjury  m*  ftiToloas  ssreaiing 
(£xod.xx,7;  Lev.xix,12;  Deubxix,  16-19;  Psa. xt, 
4 :  Jer.  V,  2 ;  vii,  9 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  £9 ;  Hoa.  x,  4 ;  Zecb. 
viii,  17 ;  Mi^ma,  Shtbuoth,  iii,  11 ;  iv,  8).  Whether  the 
"  swearing"  menrioned  by  Jeremiah  (xxiii,  10)  and  by 
Hosea  (iv,  2)  was  false  swearing,  or  profane  abuse  of 
oaths,  is  not  aertain.  If  the  htttcr,.tlie  crime  ia  one 
which  bad  been  condemned  by  the  Law  (Lev.  xxiv,  11, 
16;  Matt,  xxvi,  74). 

From  the  Law  the  Jews  deduced  many  special  easm 
of  perjury,  which  are  thus  daasiAed :  1,  Jtafurwidtm 
promistorium,  a  rash  inoonnderate  promise  fur  tbe  fut- 
ure, or  false  aseertioa  respecting  the  past  (Lev.  v,  4); 
2,  KoWM,  an  absurd  self-oontiadictoiy  assenion;  S, 
Dtpotiti,  breach  of  contract  denied  (Lev.  xix,  11);  4, 
TMtimomi,  Judidal  peijuiy  (Lev.  v,  1 ;  see  Nioolaos  and 
Selden,  De  Jmrammtu,  in  Ugolini,  ThmtmrmM,  xxvi-, 
Lightfoot,  ffor.  Htbr.  on  Matt,  t,  88,  voL  ii,29!i ;  )fiab> 
na,5Ae6iiofA,iii,7|  iv,  2;  T,l,8;  (Hbo,XA&ittkiLT. 
Juramentum), 

The  Jewish  camme  enacted  that  when  the  demand 
of  the  proeecutor  is  vwy  trifling,  the  defendant'e  mmple 
denial  iaauffieicnt,  and  be  eamoc  be  comp^ed  to  take 
the  judicial  oath  to  dear  hlmaelf  (Ifiahna,  fiMnoli,  vi. 
t-8).  Fw  the  saoM  reason  it  is  enacted  that  wbca  tbe 
complainant  is  deaf  and  dtunb^  nUy,  or  a  minor,  tbe  de- 
fendant need  not  take  the  oath,  because  sodi  people, 
not  being  able  to  appreciate  the  solemnity  of  an  oath, 
may  multiply  swearing  on  too  trivial  gronnds;  and 
that  a  minor  is  not  to  be  aaked  to  tain  an  oath  {SMdm- 
odi,  vi,  4).  Women,  though  foibiddn  to  bear  witness 
on  oath  (Dent,  xix,  17  with  Mishna,  SMao/A,  iv,  1), 
may  take  the  clearance  oath  (Mirfina,  ibid,  1).  tf 
one  simfrfy  says  to  another, "  /  tn^re  lAce,"  the  oath  is 
valid ;  but  if  any  one  swears  by  heaven,  earth,  or  Jeni- 
salem,  or  any  other  creature,  the  oath  is  invalid  (Mish- 
na, Shebnolh,  ir,  IS).  As  ttds  oath  could  be  taken  with 
impuniiy,it  became  veiy  commoa  among  tbe  Jewa,wbo 
thought  that,  becania  it  invdved  nothing,  it  meant 
nothuig;  Hence  the  nmaAa  of  «ar  Sarhmr  (Iffttt  r, 
84-86 ;  xxUt,  16.^).  If  any  one  swears  fHvtdoaaly, 
which  is  defined  by  tbe  Jewish  canons  as  foUowa:  If  he 
swears  that  something  is  dilferent  from  what  it  is  known 
to  be,  e.  g.  if  he  sajrs  that  a  stone  pillar  is  gtdd,  that  a 
w<«ian  is  a  man ;  or  if  it  is  ^»nt  anything  impoasiUe, 
that  he  saw  a  camel  flying  In  the  air;  or  if  any  one 
says  to  witncaaee,  "Come  and  give  testimony  to  what 
you  have  seen,"  and  they  say, "  Wc  sw«ar  that  we  will 
not  bear  witness"  (Lev.  v,  1) ;  or  if  one  swears  to  trans- 
grees  a  commandment,  e.  g.  not  to  make  a  tabernacle, 
or  not  to  put  on  phylacteries,  this  is  a  frivokiua  oath, 
for  which,  if  taken  deliberately,  the  man  mast  be 
scourged  (Ifishna,  Shtimlh,  iii,  8).  8o  great  was  tbe 
sanctity  with  wbidi  the  i»ons  Jews,  prim-  to  tbe  days 
of  Christ,  reganled  an  oath,  that  thty  disoovntonaneed 
swearing  altogether  (comp.  Ecdaa.  xxiii,  11,  tta;  and 
especially  Philo,  De  decern  orocaK*,  sec.  xvii,  in  Oj^  ii, 
194,  etc.,  ed.  Mang.).  Tbe  Pharisees  took  great  osie 
to  abstain  fi»n^^^^  }f«f^^f)^f^  (oonp.  ^ 
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iuCi,  89  b;  fftttM.  S6  m;  Midnuh  Rabba  on  Nnnb. 
xzn),wbtle  the  Etienca  laid  it  down  u  a  prindple  not 
u  mar  at  an,  bat  to  aay  yea  yea,  and  nay  nay.  How 
liniily  and  oooadentiou^  tbrr  adbeicd  to  it  may  be 
mn  from  the  fact  that  Herod,  who,  on  ascending  the 
throoe,  had  exacted  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  aU  the 
mt  of  the  Jem,  was  obliged  to  absolve  tbe  Eaaenee 
fiiMiit(«Dmp.Joaeph.^af.xv,10,4;  Ginaborg,  7'il« £t- 
jnai,  fAcHT  HklBty  and  Doetrimu  [Loud.  1864],  p.  U). 
Wbuber  our  Savioor'e  piobibitioB  vt  twearing  (Matt. 
r,n-S?)  lefen  to  tbe  aame  total  afaatineDca  from  all 
Jndidal  oathai  or  to  pnrfiuN  and  eardeaa  oMb%  is  a 
niffjfT  of  dii^Hit^ 

VII.  Oal^  of  contemporary  and  later  Naliont, — Tbe 
Aringflot  nature  of  the  Roman  nilitaiy  oath,  and  the 
pauibica  attached  to  infiractioD  of  it,  are  aUuded  to, 
nore  m  lew  certainly,  in  several  placea  in  tbe  N.  T., 
&g.)[att.TiU,9;  Aetsxii,I9;  XTi,S7{  xxvii,42;  see 
dn  INonya.  HaL  xi,  4S,  ud  AnL  QelL  xtI,  4.  See 

&ICBAXXNT. 

The  moet  ecdemn  Uotiammedan  oath  ia  made  on  the 
open  Koran.  Mohammed  bimadf  naed  the  form, "  By 
[be  setting  of  the  atsi^  (OunUn,  Yof.  vi,  87;  Sale's 
£onBi,Ivi,p.^7). 

Bedouin  nae  rarioa  aorta  of  atynvatioii,  one  of 
which  sootewliat  reaemblea  tbe  oath  "t^  the  Temple." 
The  person  takee  hold  the  middle  tent-pole,  and 
bweara  by  the  life  of  tbe  tent  and  its  owners  (Burck- 
budlfA'otet  tm  Btd.  i,  127  sq.;  see  also  another  case 
inemioDed  by  Burckhardt,  5y>-ui,  p.  898), 

Tbe  Christian  practice  in  the  matter  tiS  oaths  waa 
fanded  in  great  raeaame  on  the  Jenriab.  Tbna  the 
•■th  on  tbe  Goepels  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
pfacdce  tS  pladng  tbe  hands  on  the  book  of  the  Law 
(P.  Fagins^  on  OaM.  ad  ExotL  xxiii,  1 ;  Justinian,  ffov. 
CTiii,EpiL;  H*tt.Paris,iK»t.p.9l6).  Our  Lord's pro- 
Idln^  of  swearing  was  clearly  always  understood  by 
tbe  Christian  Church  as  directed  against  profane  and 
caitkaa  swearing,  not  against  tbe  serioos  judicial  form 
(Btiigbam,/lR/t7.  £'ed.xvi,7,§  4,5;  AQg.Ep,  157,  c  v, 
40) ;  sod  thus  we  find  tbe  fbmth  Coundl  of  Carthage 
(c  61)  reproving  clerical  penons  for  sweuing  by  created 
otgects.   See  PROFAiOTY. 

VIIL  LUfraturf.— Tbe  Misbna,  Tractate  Shetmoth ; 
Hnmooiflee,  Jad  ka-Ckexaka,  fiUchoth  ShebuotA,  ili,  1 
«H  ligbtfoot,  Hfinexi  and  Taimtdical  ExercUaUmu 
<M  Mali,  V,  88;  Frankel,  Dit  Evinloitiatg  der  Juden 
H  OnokgiidtertnidkialoritAar  Baiekung  (2d  ed.  Bree- 
iu,  1817) ;  by  tbe  iwme  anttior,  Der  ffericAtlkh«  Be- 
wtinudt  MetaMi-talmM^ieiem  Sedtit  (Berlin,  1848), 
^^0t  iq.;  Saateclmtz,  DoM  Ifotaiaeke  Recht  (Berlin, 
1853),  p.  608  sq.;  Ewald,  Die  AberthSmer  des  VoUxe 
Iimti(Q6ttiDgtn,  1864),  p.  15  sq.    See  Perjcrt. 

OATH  {Angla  -  Saxon,  aih)  may  be  defined  (see 
tbove)  as  an  expresaed  or  implied  solemn  iuvocalioa 
of  ■  nperioT  power,  admitted  to  be  acquainted  with  all 
the  HCRta  of  oar  bearta,  with  onr  inwnd  thoughts  as 
«dl  as  oor  oatmrd  actkma,  to  witneaa  the  truth  of 
what  we  aaBert-,  and  to  inflict  vengeance  upon  us  if  we 
max.  what  ia  not  true,  or  promise  what  we  do  not 
iKao  to  perform.  Almost  all  nations,  whether  savage 
or  etvitised,  whether  enjoying  the  light  of  revelation  or 
led  only  by  the  light  of  reason,  knowing  the  importance 
of  troth,  and  willing  to  obtain  a  baitia  against  false- 
l>oed,have  had  recourse  to  oaths,  \ty  which  they  have 
tadearand  to  floake  men  fearful  of  uttering  lies,  under 
the  ibmi  of  an  avenging  Deity.  The  antiquity  of 
DtUw  leema  almost  coeval  with  man's  exist«ice.  The 
limsea  of  the  practice  in  any  people  la  one  of  the 
cleffot  proofs  of  a  want  of  cHtception  of  the  existence 
of  God,  Indeed,  it  is  a  noticeable  fitct  that  in  the  ear- 
)m«  Mate  at  civilization  the  belief  of  the  special  inter- 
ImKc  of  tbe  Ddly  in  the  aflUrs  «f  men  waa  a  prarail- 
>i>K  sod  all  bat  aniTeiial  idea.  Man,  it  was  tbon^t, 
certaia  mystic  fbnna  and  hallowed  ceremonies, 
<VBld  maipel  the  iaterfiBrence  of  tbe  Divinity  either  to 
Ttilflili  tniMoenee  or  to  detect  guilt.  Hence  came  or- 


deals and  trials  by  hattlea  and  by  lot ;  hence  the  beUef 
that  tbe  eadng  <tf  bread  or  by  the  driaUng  of  water, 
by  walking  bnrribot  over  burning  ploagh^area,  by 

thrustuig  the  hand  amid  pcnaonoas  anpenta,  or  thiow- 
ing  the  accraed,  bound  huid  and  foot,  iuto  water,  amU 
prayers  and  tbe  imposing  forms  of  antique  snperMitiMi, 
God  would  manifest  the  truth  by  a  miraculous  viola- 
t«m  of  tbe  laws  of  nature.  So  extensively  diiRised 
was  thia  idea,  that  it  was  aliln  belitTed  \iy  the  pi^^ed 
Athenian  on  the  benka  <rf'  the  lUenoe,  the  atem  Imel- 
ite  amid  the  hills  of  Jud«a,  tbe  African  dwelling  under 
the  burning  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  Scandiiui- 
vian  worshipper  of  Tbor  or  Odin  amid  the  fastnesses  of 
the  North.  AU  nations,  barbarotu  or  Just  eme^ng 
from  barbarism,  hare  reaorted  to  the  Divinity  for  the 
decision  of  diapoted  qneetians  with  somewhat  rimilar 
coemoaieat  and  undoobledly  with  Hke  anoceas.  Part 
and  panxl  with  ordeals,  whether  of  bread  or  of  water, 
of  poisoiu  or  of  pkmgbslMueB,  whether  of  Oreoian,  Jewi- 
isb,  Hindfl,  or  Scandinavian  form  and  origin,  baaed 
upon  the  same  prindple,  involving  the  same  leading 
idea,  is  the  oath  by  which  divine  vengeance  is  impre- 
cated upon  falsehood,  and  by  the  use  of  which  cere- 
mony, if  it  be  dibctive,  the  Deity  ia,  specially  and  for 
that  cause,  bound  to  inffict  the  leqniaite  and  appropri- 
ate ponislwHnt  in  caae  of  ita  Tiolatioo.  As  the  anal- 
ogiea  traceable  amid  the  radical  words  different  lait- 
goagca  all  point  to  a  common  origin  — a  primal  lan- 
guage—so the  innumwahle  resemblances  discernible 
amid  the  elemental  forms  of  jurisprudence  among  n^ 
tiona  divose  in  their  local  habitations,  with  varying 
customs  and  lympatbiea  and  languages,  would  equally 
aeem  to  iadicaM  a  common  sooree,  fkom  which  at  some 
point  of  time,  now  nnoertain  or  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
a  remote  antiquity,  they  originally  epnmg.  (Fmr  an 
inquiry  into  the  ori^  of  oaihs^  and  an  acato  disqnld- 
tion  on  oaths  generally,  see  Hdnecdn^  £karetr.  xriii, 
De  Lttbridtate,  etc) 

Among  Christians  an  oath  is  a  solemn  appeal  for  the 
truth  of  our  asaertiona,  the  ainceri^  of  our  promises, 
and  the  fideUty  of  our  engagement^  to  tbe  one  only 
God,  the  Judge  of  tbe  wbote  earth,  who  ia  everywhere 
present,  and  sees  and  hears  and  knows  whatever  ia 
sud  or  done  or  thought  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Such  is  tbe  Being  whom  Christians,  when  they  take  an 
oath,  invoke  to  bear  testimony  to  the  trath  of  their 
words  and  tbe  int^rity  of  their  beasts.  Surdy,  then, 
if  oaths  be  a  maUer  of  ao  mneb  monrait,  it  weQ  be- 
hooves oa  not  to  treat  them  with  levity,  tmr  ever  to 
take  than  without  due  eocmderation.  Hence  we 
ought,  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  to  abstain  from 
mingling  oaths  in  our  ordinary  discourse,  and  from  as- 
sociating  the  name  of  God  with  low  <»■  disgusting 
imag^  or  using  it  on  trivial  occsdons,  as  not  only  a 
profane  levity  in  itaelf,  but  tending  to  destroy  that 
reverence  for  the  Supreme  Majesty  which  ought  to 
previul  in  aocieQr  and  to  dweH  fat  onr  own  health 
Perhape  all  exceaaea  in  this  caae  are  caused  by  the 
extravagant,  profuse,  and  wasteful  use  of  oaths  among 
us,  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  oommand,  "  Swear 
not  at  all,"  making  the  oath  so  powerless  for  good  and 
so  potent  for  eviL 

To  develop  deariy  tbe  use  of  oaths  in  early  and  mod- 
em times,  we  will  here  briefly  notice  the  pnrposea  for 
which  aiid  the  occasions  on  which  they  have  been 
taken,  tbdr  different  forme  and  ceremonies,  the  various 
punishments  for  their  violation,  the  theory  which  justi- 
fies and  requires  their  adoption  as  a  sanction  for  truth, 
and  their  real  force  and  efficiency  in  tbe  administration 
of  judicial  aifiura.  (We  rely  main^  on  Appleton's  Ruie 
of  EvtdmoB  Stated  <md  Diteimed  [Fbila.  1860, 8vo],  ch. 
xvi). 

For  the  nsagea  among  die  Jewi^  aee  flic  preceding 
article. 

Peijury,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  was  an  offence  agtunst 
tbe  civil  law;  to  Ood  alone  waa  left  its  punishment. 
The  civU  magiMiato  had  ^j^g^p^jc^onj^p^fence 
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elurged,exoq)t  in  tlie  can  of  a  false  charge  of  crtnie, 
when  puiuihiiMDt  waa  to  bt  faifficted  upun  the  per- 
•on  fktoely  ebar^g  ic.  The  pejjnr«r  might  expiate 
his  guik  by  making  the  pmeribed  and  pmietenniiied 
oBeringt,  The  misundentandiDg  or  mieinter- 
pretation  of  tbia  may  in  later  times  hare  led  to  the 
Bomish  doctrines  of  absolution  and  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences; for  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  much  dWa- 
cnoe  in  principle  whether  the  olferings  made  to  escape 
the  puniahmeot  of  the  Deity  be  in  certain  q)ecific  ar- 
ticles or  in  oertatai  nsoney  paymentiL 

The  fimn  of  nrearing  among  tin  Gieeka  wm  by  Uft- 
log  up  the  hand  to  heaven  or  touehii^  the  altar,  add- 
ing a  acdemn  iuprecation  to  th^  oaths,  for  the  ealia- 
factiM  of  the  peisMi  by  whom  the  oath  was  impoeed, 
at  well  as  to  lay  a  more  inviolable  obligatioa  iq>on  the 
penon  taking  it — in  terms  something  like  this:  If  what 
I  awear  be  tme,  may  I  enjoy  nu<di  happinesa;  if  not, 
may  I  utterly  peiii^  In  JudkiiU  proeeedings  Uw  oath 
was  administered  to  the  vritness  befoie  an  altar  erects 
ed  in  the  courta  of  Judicature,  and  with  the  gnatest 
solemnity.  The  partiee  were  likewise  swmn  —  the 
idaintiir  that  be  would  make  no  false  charge,  the  de- 
fiendant  that  be  would  answer  truly  to  the  cba^  pre- 
ferred. 

An  aneient  form  among  the  Romans  waa  for  the 
jniot  to  bold  a  atone  in  hie  band,  and  imprecate  a  enrse 
upon  himself  ataonU  be  awear  falaely,  in  theae  woids: 
"  If  I  knowing^  deceive,  while  he  eavea  tba  atj  and 
citadel,  may  Jupiter  oast  me  away  from  aU  that  is  good, 
as  I  do  this  stone."  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  oath  was  not  merely  used  to  induce  faitb  in  judicial 
proceedings,  but  the  goda  were  invoked  as  vritnessee  to 
contracla  between  in&vidaala  and  tnaties  buween  na- 
tiona. 

When  the  abrine  of  Jn|uter  gave  pUce  to  that  of  St. 
Peter;  wh»i  the  innumeraUe  gods  and  goddesses  of  an- 
cient inperstition  were  converted  into  the  equally  nnm- 
berlees  saints  and  saiutesaes  of  Catholicism ;  when  the 
PoDttfex  Maximus  of  consular  and  imperial,  became  the 
PoDtiCex  Uaximns  of  papal  Rome,  without  even  the 
change  of  his  saoeidtftal  vestments;  when  tbe  rites  and 
oenmoniea— the  wbola  ritnid  of  tlie  pagan  wonbip— 
were  transferred  bodily  to  the  wefsUp  of  the  papacy,  tbe 
oath,  which  was  eseentially  a  religious  ceremony,  was 
adopted  as  it  bad  heretofore  been  administered,  except 
so  far  as  was  required  by  the  alteraUoo  in  the  name  ot 
the  object  of  wwship,  and  in  its  puTpoeea  and  its  be- 
lief. As  before  this  ehange  the  altar,  or  the  sacred 
things  apoD  it,  were  toadied  or  kiaaed,  as  Ute  more  gods 
one  swore  by  tbe  sbmiger  tbe  oath,  so  we  find  aft«  tbia 
change  similar  forms  and  ceremonies  were  adopted, 
with  slight  variationa.  Tbe  very  form  of  the  impreca- 
tion used  is  of  pagan  origin.  "  So  help  me  Jupiter  and 
these  Bscred  things"  became  "So  help  me  God  and 
theae  sacred  relies,"  or  "  tbeee  holy  Evangelists."  The 
flamen  of  Jupiter,  fkom  the  eaere^iese  of  bia  offioe,  was 
not  compelled  to  take  an  oath,  and  the  wwd  it  tbe 
priest, "  verbum  sacerdotis,"  in  conformity  with  the  old 
superstition,  has  sufficed.  Justinian  prescribes  the  fol- 
lowing form:  "I  swear  by  God  Almighty,  and  by  his 
only-begotten  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  by  the  glorious  St.  Mary,  mother  of  God,  and 
always  a  virgin,  and  by  tbe  four  Gospels  which  I  bold 
in  my  hand,  and  by  tbe  holy  archaiigels  Michael  and 
Gabriel,"  etc,  eloiing  with  an  imprecation  npon  his  head 
of  tbe  terrible  Jodgment  of  God  and  Christ,  oar  Savlo  ir, 
and  that  he  might  have  part  with  Jodas  and  tbe  leper 
Gehazi,  and  that  the  curae  of  Cun  might  be  npon  him. 
Besides  oaths  on  solemn  and  judicial  ocowons,  the  an- 
cients were  in  the  habit  of  miUdng  use  of  them,  as  now- 
adays, as  the  "  supplemental  ornament  of  speech" — 
"aa  expletivea  to  plump  the  speech,  and  fill  np  sen- 
tences;" swearing  by  the  patnm  diviniUes  of  tbdr 
oities,  as  in  later  days  by  patron  s^ta;  tqr  aU  manner 
of  beasts  and  ciecfdng  things^  1^  tbe  fisbea  of  the  sea, 
and     stMiea  and  mountains. 


*'  Per  Sells  radios,  Tiupelaqoe  ftalmlnajBrat 
Et  Hants  frameam,  et  ClrrtUBi  splcola  Vatts; 
Per  calamus  Venairicit  pbaretnunqae  Pue1I«, 
P«rqne  tunm  paler  MgK\  Heptane  trideniera ; 
Addit  at  Uerculeoe  areas,  bsauaiqne  HltieivK, 
Qaidqaid  habent  telumm  amameutaria  c«bII." 

Indeed,  tbe  conamon  profane  oath  of  the  English  is  but  a 
translatioD  of  the  "  Dii  me  perdant"  cf  daeticil  autiqoitv. 
But  the  oatha  of  tbe  ancient^  however  absoid  or  ndk- 
ulous,  were  infinitely  erceeded  in  abeordily  1^  the  ex- 
uberant aad  groteeqoe  proflmeneis  the  Chriatians  ef 
tbe  Middle  AgM.  They  swoie  "by  Stoo  and  Hoam 
ffinai,"  "bv  Sc.  Jaotes's  hutoe,"  "by  tbe  bvigbtmas  of 
God,'"*hy  Christ's  foot,"  "t^  nails  and  by  bloei:,"''tiy 
God'a  anna  two^— they  swore 

*'B7  tbe  saintly  bones  and  reHcs 
Scattered  through  the  wMe  aieaa ; 
Yea,  tbe  holy  coat  of  Jeans, 
And  tbe  foot  of  Magdaleaa." 

Henn,  tbe  gieat  lawgiver  of  tbe  East,  tbe  aoo  of  tbe 

Self-existent,  as  he  is  termed  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindfla,  ordains  that  tlie  judge,  having  asacmbltd  the 
witneseea  in  tbe  eoort,  aboold  in  the  presence  of  the 
pUintiff  and  delcndaiit  address  them  as  fidlows: 

"  What  ye  know  to  have  been  transacted  In  tbe  matter 
before  ov,  between  tbe  Q^rtles  redprucally,  declare  at  large 
and  with  tmtb,  for  your  evidence  Is  required.  .  .  . 

"The  wttDesB  who  speaks  ralsely  eball  be  lul  booed 
nnder  water  In  the  snaky  cords  of  Vsmna,  and  he  shall  be 
wholly  deprived  ofpowerto  escape  tonneni  during  ahna- 
dred  tranemlgratluns;  let  mankind  give  therefore  no  Mse 
testimony. 

"  Uaked  and  sbom,  tormented  vrith  himnr  and  thirst, 
and  deprived  of  sight,  shall  tbe  man  who  gives  lUse  laii- 
monjr  go  with  a  potsherd  to  beg  bread  at  tbe  door  of  Us 
enemy.  UeadlimK  and  in  otter  oarkness  shall  the  Impiini 
wretch  tamble  Into  hell,  who,  being  intemigaled  In  a  ja- 
dlclal  inquiry,  answers  one  tinestlon  Ihlsdy. 

"Tbe  priest  must  be  awwn  by  Us  veracity:  tbeatddier 
by  his  horee.  or  elephant,  or  weapons;  the  merchant  bj 
his  kl oe,  Rrain,  and  gold ;  the  mediantfi  or  aervlle  man  n 
Imprecating  on  bis  bead.  If  he  speak  Maely,  aU  posrfble 
crimes." 

In  this  code  tbe  guilt  of  peijnfy  varies  in  Intend^  ae- 
cording  to  the  subject-matter  of  testimony. 

"By  false  teEtlmony  concerning  cattle  In  general,  the 
witness  Incnrs  the  guilt  of  kllliug  five  men ;  ne  kills  teo 
by  false  teetlmonr  concemlna  kfne;  he  kills  a  bnndrcd 
by  (kise  testimony  ooooemtogDoiees:  and  a  thoasandby 
false  testimony  concerotng  t&e  hanian  race." 

But  what  b  human  life  cmnpaied  with  gold,  «r  with 
land  ?   Tbe  scale  riaee,  tbe  atrocity  inereasee : 

"By  meaklng  fhtsely  In  a  cause  concerning  gold,  he 
kills,  or  iDcnm  the  gulh  of  killing,  the  bom  and  unbon) : 
by  speaking  folsely  ccmcerning  land,  he  kllle  everything 
animated.  Beware,  theo,  of  speaking  fstsely  conceniInK 
land.  Marking  well  all  the  mnrders  which  are  compre- 
hended In  the  crime  of  peijnry,  declare  the  whole  tnlh 
as  It  was  beard  and  as  It  waa  seen  by  thee."  • 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  pions  fldsehood— for  instance, 
pcijnry  to  save  life  which  would  be  forfeited  by  the 
rigor  of  the  law — ia  not  merely  sDowed,  but  approved, 
and  eologistically  termed  "  the  speech  of  the  gods." 

"To  a  woman  on  a  propnsul  of  marriage.  In  the  case  of 
grass  or  ftnit  eslen  by  a  cow,  of  wood  taken  fur  a  ssai- 
nee,  or  of  a  promira  made  for  tbe  preeervailon  of  a  Brah- 
min, It  Is  no  deadly  sin  to  take  a  sUght  oath." 

.Somewhat  fkmous  has  beat  the  lubrici^  of  lovers'  oaths. 
The  lover  swore,  indeed ;  but,  as  was  said  by  tbe  Greeks, 
oaths  made  In  lore  never  enterinto  the  ears  of  the  goda. 
This,  probaUy,  is  the  only  code  not  only  allowing  end 
^ifHOTingfUeeboodaby  lowsibutl^otbefB.  Varioos 
are  tbe  modes  of  administering  an  oadi.  A  onr  is  some- 
times brooght  intoooart,thatthewitneee  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  swearing  with  her  tail  in  his  hand ;  the 
leaf  of  tbe  sweet  basil  and  tbe  waters  of  the  Ganges  are 
swallowed ;  tbe  witnees  turids  fire,  or  toochee  tbe  heed 
of  bis  children  or  vrife ;  iriiUe  the  less  mtbodox  foDow- 
eis  of  Bnhmfai,  those  of  the  Jnngle  tribes,  inpnMd 
with  tbe  beUef  that  if  they  swear  falsely  they  shall  be 
food  for  tigers,  are  sworn  in  the  sUn  of  one.  Amot^ 
tbe  Ifohammedana  tbe  oath,  is  admi^stemd  with  die 
Koran  on  the  het^:«|8^^i^^®  b  aot  UvUag 
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QiikM  takeo  in  tbe  MpnM  aaiiM  of  tlu  Alnuglity,  and 
then  it  is  incomplete  nnleM  the  witness,  after  having 
gireii  in  his  evidence,  again  Bwean  that  he  has  ^xiken 
uthing  bnt  the  truth.  The  oath  is  not  worthy  of  credit 
unless  taken  in  the  name  of  God ;  and  the  swearer  most 
cofToborate  it  by  reciting  the  attributes  of  God,  as,  "  I 
swear  by  the  God  besides  whom  there  Is  no  other  right- 
coos  God,  who  is  acqnainted  with  what  is  hidden,"  etc 

ICneh  of  the  judicial  proceedings  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
inoeston  rested  upon  oaths,  and  the  punishment  for  their 
violation  was  severe^  The  peijur«r  was  declared  un- 
worthy of  the  ordeal,  was  incompetent  as  a  witness,  de- 
nied Christian  banal,  and  daeeed  with  witches,  murder- 
ers, and  the  most  obnoxious  members  of  society.  Oaths 
were  administered  to  the  complainant  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  the  accused.  The  oath  of  the  com- 
plainant was  as  follows:  **In  the  Ixird,  I  accuse  not  N 
eithw  item  hate,  or  art, or  nnJustETarie^nordoI  know 
anything  more  tnie;  but  so  my  mind  aaid  to  me,  and  I 
mrself  teS  for  truth  that  he  was  the  thief  of  my  goods." 
The  accused  swore  as  foUows:  "In  the  Lord,  lam  inno- 
cent, both  in  word  and  deed,  of  that  charge  of  which  P 
accined  me."  The  oath  of  the  witness  was :  "  In  the 
name  of  Almighty  God,  as  I  stand  here  n  true  witnesa, 
mbidden  and  unbougfat,  so  I  oversaw  it  with  nine  eyes, 
and  even  heard  it  in  my  ears,  what  I  have  s^d."  From 
this  it  would  appear  that,  in  those  early  days  before  the 
invetoatecbicanoTof  Norman  Jurisprudence  had  cursed 
Knglish  soil,  it  was  usual  to  swear  the  parties — those  who 
knew  something  about  the  matter.  The  different  oaths 
of  modem  £urope — ordesl  oaths,  oaths  of  compuigators, 
deciaory  oaiths,  oaths  of  calumny,  oaths  military  and  ma- 
sonic— mif^t  wdl  deserve  attention ;  but  we  have  al- 
Rsdy,  periiapa,  oeeajned  too  mneh  attentioa  in  reverting 
to  the  fonofl  and  nsRgea  of  the  past.  There  tie  but  two 
fr'^ir'f  of  nslJons  among  whom  oaths  have  not  been 
adopted  in  judidal  proceedings.  Among  the  Chinese 
DO  oath  is  exacted  by  the  magistrate  upon  the  delivery 
of  testimony.  When  they  question  each  other's  testi- 
mony, appeals  to  the  gods  are  only  made  by  cutting  off 
the  bead  of  a  fowl  and  wishing  they  may  thus  suffer, 
or  hlowii^  out  a  candle,  and  wishing  they  may  thus  be 
oOingaisbed,  if  they  do  not  speak  the  truth.  The  other 
im^ai*  ifl  to  be  found  in  the  code  of  laws  formed  with 
great  judgement  and  much  discrimination  by  the  mis- 
aonaties  at  Tahiti,  where,  we  believe,  oaths  liave  for 
the  first  time  been  abolished  by  Christian  people  (comp. 
Ellis,  Pofynaian  Reuarchft,  p.  160). 

The  form  of  o^hs  in  Christian  countries  varies  great- 
ly, but  in  DO  country  In  the  world  are  they  worse  con- 
trived, either  to  convey  the  meaning  or  impress  the  ob- 
figatioa  of  an  oath,  than  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
The  juror  with  us,  after  repeating  the  promise  or  affirma- 
non  which  the  oath  is  intended  to  contlrm,  adds,  "  So 
hdp  me  God or,  more  frequently,  the  substance  of  the 
cMth  is  repeated  to  tlie  juror  by  the  magistrate,  who 
adds  in  the  eondnnon,  "So  help  yon  God."  The  cd> 
ergy  of  this  sentence  resides  in  Uie  particle  m> — that 
is,  liA:  lege,  upon  condition  of  my  speaking  the  truth  or 
perfonning  this  promise,  and  not  otherwise,  may  God 
help  me  !  The  juror,  while  he  hears  or  repeats  the  words 
nf  the  oath,  holds  his  right  band  upon  a  Bible,  or  other 
book  containing  the  Gospels,  and  at  the  conclusion  kisses 
the  book.  This  obscure  uodellipUcal  form,  together  with 
the  levity  and  frequency  of  oaths,  has  Iwought  about  a 
jjennal  inadvertency  to  the  obligation  of  them,  which, 
bMb  in  A  r^giona  and  political  view,  is  much  to  be  la- 
nented;  and  it  merits  public  consideration  whether  tbe 
reqairing  of  oaths  upon  sn  many  frivolous  occauons,  es- 
pecially in  the  customs  aad  in  the  qualification  of  petty 
oSeeSf  has  any  other  effoct  than  to  make  such  sanctions 
cheap  io  the  minds  of  tbe  people.  A  stianger  among  us 
woald  inu^ine  it  WM  apnoeiAof  onrieli^on  to  swear 
alwqra,  at  aD  times  and  on  all  occasions.  Not  an  execu- 
tive officer,  (rom  the  preddent  to  a  marshal,  from  a  gov- 
cmor  to  a  constable;  not  a  judicial  officer,  irom  the  chief 
Jmism  to  ibe  lowett  nagiiitiata  known  to  the  law ;  not 


a  merober  of  onr  nnmeroas  legislative  asacmMles ;  not  an 
officer  of  the  army  or  navy;  notaaiddieroraulorenUst- 
ing,  bat  is  sworn  in  certain  set  and  i»eieribed  formulas. 
A  swoni  aasessor  is  required  to  assess  our  taxes,  a  sworn 
collector  to  collect,  and  a  sworn  treasurer  to  receive  the 
money  collected.  Not  a  lot  of  land  is  levied  upon  with- 
out the  intervenrion  of  oaths,  llie  whole  custom-boase 
department  is  rife  with  them.  As  has  been  well  swd, 
"Not  a  poond  of  tea  can  travel  r^ulaily  tnm  tbe  ship 
to  the  oonsuner  without  costing  half  a  doaen  oaths  at 
least."  Through  all  the  innumerable  gradations  of  life 
—  official,  civil,  military,  executive,  and  judicial—the 
oath  is  the  established  security  by  which,  in  their  le- 
specuve  spheres,  they  are  all  bound  to  the  performance 
of  their  several  duties — and  that,  too,  by  a  people,  one 
of  the  clearest  precepu  of  whose  religion  is  "  Swear  not 
at  all;"  and  when,  in  many  of  tbe  above  instances,  the 
vktladon  of  the  several  dntjea  sworn  to  be  done  and 
performed  is  not  punishable  as  peijuiy.  Nor  are  then 
the  only  cases  in  which  the  osth  is  used.  No  testimoBy 
is  received  in  any  judicial  proceeding  until  alter  its 
administration.  As  a  security  for  official  faithfulness, 
or  as  a  preventive  of  official  delinquency,  it  is  notori- 
oosly  worthless  and  inoperative.  What  may  be  its 
Talne  in  tbe  preserving  and  promoting  of  trustwoitlu* 
ness  of  teettmony  we  prt^HMe  Io  consider,  Tbow  who 
advocate  tlie  use  of  oaths  sbonld  bear  in  mind  that  for 
the  purpose  of  justice  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether 
tbe  testimony  uttered  be  sworn  or  unsworn,  provided  it 
be  true.  Btfne  considering  the  supposed  efficiency  of 
an  oatfa,  it  may  be  advisdile  to  see  what  other  and  bow 
powerful  securities  for  testimonial  vemciQr  are  attaina- 
ble without  resort  to  this  snpematural  sgency. 

"Truth  Is  the  natural  lauRoage  of  all— It  lf>  the  general 
mle;  falsehood  tbe  nire  aud  occii«ioiia1  ezcepiion.  Sven 
of  Ihn«e  least  regardftil  of  veracltf,  truth  la  tbe  ordinary 
and  comuioD  lanKnage.  Tbe  greaiest  liar,  no  matter  bow 
depraved  be  may  be,  avuHlly  speaks  the  truth.  And  wbvf 
Invention  Is  tbe  work  oflalKir.  To  narraie  facts  In  the 
order  of  their  occerreuce,  to  tell  what  lias  been  seeu  or 
heard,  ie  what  obvloUfly  ticcurs  to  any  one.  To  avoid 
dolnj;  ibte  la  a  work  ofdlfflcnlty.  Fiiipely  to  add  to  wbat 
has  occnrred,  csrefUlty  to  Insert  s  dexierotia  lie,  reqnires 
Ingenuity,  greater  or  leas,  according  to  tbe  greater  or  lens 
degree  of  »kl]l  with  whfcb  tbe  lie  le  dovetailed  among  the 
tmiha  that  snrrouud  It.  No  matter  how  cniiuing  the  a> 
tillcer,  tbe  web  cannot  be  so  woven  that  the  ataliied  and 
colored  tbread  cannot  be  seen.  Love  of  ease,  fear  of  la- 
bor, the  pbyslcal  aauctlon,  are  aiwavs  seen  co-opersilng 
with  tmth.  Any  motive,  however  slight  and  even  IdIId- 
Itesimat,  ta  or  may  tie  sufficient  to  ludnce  action  In  a  right 
direction,  except  when  overborne  by  other  and  superior 
motives  in  a  »lulster  direction.  Bv  a  eort  of  Impulse,  by 
the  very  course  of  natnre,  the  usual  tendency  of  speech  fs 
In  tbe  flne  of  tmth.  Regard  for  public  opinion,  Uie  pain 
and  shame  universally  attendant  upon  the  Ignominy  at- 
tached to  falsehood  detected,  the  disgrace  of  tbe  llsr— In 
other  words,  tbe  moral  and  popnlar  sanction,  with  bnt 
rare  and  acddentni  exceptions— la  fonnd  tending  in  the 
same  direction.  Much  the  G:rearer  part  of  what  Is  kaown. 
Is  known  only  Tmm  the  tes'timony  of  others.  Our  nece^ 
sitles,  the  necessities  of  others  and  of  social  tnterconraiL 
require  that,  for  our  own  preservation  as  well  as  for  that  ot 
others,  tbe  tmtb  sbonld  l>eiotd.  Hence  among  all  nations, 
barbarous  and  civilized,  and  among  civilized  m  proportion 
to  their  advancement,  the  term  Liar  has  been  one  of  deep 
repriiacb,  never  nsed  without  inflicting  pain  on  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  However  great  the  disgrace,  it 
le  immensnmbly  increased  when  the  occaaloD  upon  which 
the  fhlsebood  Is  uttered  Is  a  Judicial  od&  The  mcwe  Im- 
ponant  tbe  occasion,  the  greater  the  public  Indlgnstlim 
and  scorn  attacbed  to  Its  viol.ition.  The  law  regarding 
veracity,  which  is  peculiarly  dei^lrable  in  Jndiclal  Tuveetl- 
gstlons,  may  Impose  severe  penalties  for  blse  testimony 
—mendacity— pen  nltiea  varying  in  detnw  of  severity  ac- 
cording to  the  aggravation  of  tbe  offence,  and  thus  may 
flumlah  addltloual  sanction  to  and  sccurliy  for  teatlmouliu 
tmvtwortblness.  It  may  happen  that  tbe  statement  of  a 
witness,  while  tme  in  part,  may  be  defective  In  detail, 
either  by  the  omission  of  tme  or  the  utterance  offalse  parw 
tlcnlars.  Correctness  and  completenesa  are  both  included 
in  perfect  veracity.  Incorrect  In  part,  incompleta  to  any 
material  extent,  the  evils  of  such  Incompleteness  and  In- 
correctness, when  not  the  result  of  design,  may  be  ss 

f reat  as  those  of  deliberate  and  Intentional  falsehood, 
low  tiest  to  attalu  those  Indispensable  requisites  is  the 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  becomes  so  Important  In 
the  practical  administration  of  tbe  law.  Bow  best  to 
compel  the  reinctantand  evasive  witness;  how  to  quicken 
the  careless  and  todlffeii9^2gi9^*ejl9o(t)g4(ftMtralu 
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tbt  rtah  and  pr*ramptaofw;  bow  to  convict  tbe  dellber- 
atelr  aud  wIllDlty  (alM ;  bow  to  extort  from  relaetant  lipc 
ibe  irntb,  aud  nothing  bat  the  tniih— by  what  proceeeea 
theM  reealta  may  be  attnlued,  la  the  great  aneatlon.  In- 
terniMtion  and  crosa-lutitrrogation— rigid,  severe,  and 
Knitiuislng— under  a  proper  syeiem  uf  procednre,  cun- 
flrmed  and  strengthened  by  ilie  sauctloua  lUreiidy  alladed 
b>.  are  the  vecarfiiett  otion  which  ail  real  and  enbetanilal 
reilancw  mast  be  placed.  Tlie  urdtuary  roottvea  to  verac^ 
fty,  without  the  aid  i>r  croee^xamluation,  and  nnaccom- 

iiiinied  bv  fear  uf  pnuiehment  in  cai«  of  falaebood,  are 
uiind  i^Dfticteut  In  the  common  affairs  <>f  life  t»  prudace 
voracity.  The  extntordlnarv  »«curlty  afforded  by  pDnlsb- 
meiit,  compaliHiry  examtuatioue  aud  cniP»-examljiatloni<, 
wiinld  Meem  to  rnfflce  in  the  case  of  evidence  jndicially 
given.  As,  hnwever,  ie»tlmony  ia  Jadlcially  given  only 
upon  and  after  the  ceremony  called  m  oatn,  it  is  only 

Ruul»hable,  If  blse,  alter  the  oath  bus  been  legally  admln- 
nered.  This  la  not  neceaaiirity  so ;  for,  if  the  legialaiare 
abonld  so  will,  tha  temportl  pnuMtmeui  might  as  well  be 
Infllctsd  wlltaoat  as  wfui  an  oath." 

Having  briefly  considered  the  temporal  securiHea  for 
truth,  it  now  remains  to  ascertain  the  real  st^fnificance 
and  true  value  of  the  oath  as  a  preventive  uf  testimonial 
DKDdaci^. 

"  'What Is snlversallynnderstoodby  an  Katb.'says  lord 
Hardwicke,'iB  that  ibeperaou  who  andertakee  Imprecates 
the  venifeance  of  Ood  apon  himself  if  the  onth  he  takes  be 
false.'  "An  oath,'  says  Michaelis, '  is  an  anneal  to  Ood  as  a 
snrety  and  the  pnulsber  of  perjnry:  whicu  appeal,  as  be 
has  accepted,  he  of  conrse  becomes  bound  to  vtudlcaie 
upon  a  perjured  person  Irremlvsibly.'  'Were  not  God  ti> 
take  npon  hinueif  to  guarauiee  oathe,  an  appeal  to  him 
in  swearing  wimid  l>e  foolish  and  slnfhl.  He  nudertakes 
to  gnnrnniee  it,  and  Is  the  avenger  of  perjury,  if  nut  in 
this  world,  at  any  rate  In  the  wnrld  to  come.'  By  the  use, 
then,  of  this  ceremony,  the  Deity  Is  engaged,  or  It  ts  as- 
sumed that  he  is  engaged,  in  case  of  a  violation  of  the 
oath,  to  inflict  punishment  of  an  nncertain  and  tndefliiiie 
degree  of  Intensity— at  some  remote  period  of  time,  in 
simie  indefinite  place,  according  tu  the  varying  and  con- 
flicting theological  notions  of  those  holding  ihis  iMllef— 
notions  varying  according  to  the  time  when  and  place 
where  they  are  eniertnloed,  and  the  educiitlon  iind  charac- 
ter of  those  entertaining  tliem.  It  cannot  be  qaenloned 
that  iheDeliy  win  nnnish  for  falsehood,  whether  judicial- 
ly  or  extm-Judlclally  uttered ;  nor  that  such  piiniehmeiit, 
whatever  It  may  be,  whensoever,  wheresiwver,  i>r  howsit- 
ever  inflicted,  will  be  jnst,  tittln^c,  and  appniprlnte.  Were 
the  ceremoiiy  not  nsed,  were  niisivom  te«iitnii|jy  deliv- 
ered, subject  to  temporal  punishment,  were  all  oaths 
abolUbed,  false  testimony,  so  fur  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned, woald  be  aa  iiiJnrloDs  as  if  uttered  mitler  tlie 
sanction  of  an  oaih.  The  Injurious  effects  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Insttce  would  be  the  same.  The  unsworn 
witness  would  be  amenable  to  the  peuntties  of  the  law, 
aa  the  awora  witness  is  now.  Now,  what  is  ticcompllBbed 
by  the  oath  T  The  falsehood  and  its  dlaastruuv  effects  tu 
the  course  of  Justice  are  the  same  whether  the  onih  has 
been  taken  or  not,  the  temporalpnuisbmeut  is  or  may  bo 
made  the  same.  The  oath.  If  eflecUve,  therefore,  is  only 
elFective  so  far  aa  fhtnre  punlsbnient  Is  concerned,  which, 
in  consequence  of  Its  admiulstntiion,  will  thereby  be  In- 
creai>ed  or  dlmlnlsbed— for  if  the  fhtnre  punishment  were 
to  remain  the  same,  then  nothing  wonld  have  been  effect- 
ed ;  the  oath  would  be  a  mere  idle  ceremmy  —  Ubimqve 
imbelU  tine  ietu.  That  punishment  hereiifter  will  there- 
by be  diminished,  no  one  will  pretend,  certnlnly  not  ihiiee 
who  repose  confloence  In  the  efficacy  of  this  sanction.  If 
It  1)6  increased,  then,  and  then  only,  is  the  reremony  ef- 
fective— then  only  is  a  valid  reason  utveu  fur  Its  adoption. 
The  falsehood  being  the  enme,  whether  the  testimony  be 
awnm  or  unsworn,  the  pnnli^hment  for  the  falsehood  U- 
wlf  must  necese&rlly  be  the  fiime.  For  If  fnlsehood  be 
a  proper  snbject  of  punishmeut,  when  the  eiTecte  are  the 
same,  the  He  will  be  pnulshed  without  aa  well  as  with  any 
ceremonv  preparatory  to  iip  niiemnce.  It;  then,  an  In- 
creaxe  of  punishment  wltl  be  Inflicted,  It  must  bo  for  the 

Jtrofanntlon  of  the  ceremotiy,  and  nothing  else.  All  that 
s  allegcH,  then,  to  have  been  accomplished  is  that  an  in- 
creased amonniof  pnnlshmentis  to  be  inflicted  simply  for 
the  violation  of  a  ceremony,  and  etillreiy  irrespective  and 
reKin  dless  of  any  evils  Bowing  from  the  falsehood.  No 
rauctinn  fur  truth  is  really  obtained.  But  In  what  does 
the  binding  force  of  an  •lath  consist?  M'hen  Jephthnh, 
retnrolng  In  triumph,  was  met  by  his  daoghter  with  tim- 
brels and  dances,  was  Jephthah  under  any  obligaiiun  to 
)>erfona  the  vow  he  had  mnde, '  to  offer  up  for  a  burni- 
offerlng  whatsoever  should  come  forth  from  the  doors  of 
his  house  to  meet  hlmt'  If  yes,  eacb  ohiigatlon  arose 
not  from  the  rlghlfnlnese  or  propriety  of  the  matter  vow- 
ed, for  that  WHS  n  dark  and  atrocious  murder,  'for  she 
was  his  oulychlld ;  besides  her  he  had  neither  son  nor 
daughter.'  The  performance,  if  required,  was  required 
•olely  in  cnnsequenre  of  the  vow, '  For  I  have  opened  my 
mouth  to  the  Lord,  and  cannot  go  back.'  If  nay,  if  the 
TOW  was  not  to  be  performed,  then  does  it  not  follow  that 
It  u  the  fltnesa  of  tne  thing  sworn  to  be  doue  or  not  wblcb 


Is  the  basis  of  the  obligation,  and  npon  wblcb  Its  Mndlnc 
force  rests?  Wben  mrod,  pleased  witb  the  daodug  of 
the  daughter  of  Herodlas,  'promised  with  an  oath  to  give 
her  whatsoever  she  would,' and  when  she  requested  th« 
bead  of  John  the  Baptist  In  a  charger,  wo*  be  thereby 
bound  to  give  It  to  her  f 

"  Hobammed  says,  wben  yon  swear  to  do  a  tblug,  and 
afterwards  And  It  better  to  do  otherwise,  do  tbat  wrfch  U 
better,  and  make  void  ynur  oatb.  The  very  deflultiiini 
of  an  oath  show  that,  by  reason  and  In  consequence  of  an 
oath,  the  Deity  becomes  bound  to  pnulsta  a  perjured  per- 
son irremiesibly.  HUlory,  too,  xhuwB  that  ubiigaiiona 
upon  mail,  and  so,  too,  upon  the  Deiiy,  arising  frum  the 
oath,  varied,  or  were  supposed  to  vary.  In  tnteosliy,  at- 
cording  tu  Ihe  changing  forms  and  circuni stances  atieod- 
aut  upon  its  aditiiulsiratlou.  When  Kuhert,  the  pioun 
king  of  France,  abstracted  the  holy  relics  flrtim  tbe  cam 
upon  which  the  oath  was  taken,  and  anbstltnted  therefor 
the  egg  of  an  oeiricb,  as  being  an  Innuceut  object,  and 
incapable  of  taking  veot;eance  on  those  who  should  swear 
fNlseiy,  he  might  have  been  correct  as  tu  tbe  Incapaciiy  of 
the  egg ;  bnt  did  be  thereby  save  hie  subject  from  perjury, 
or  avert  the  punishment  uf  the  DetiyT  When  Harold, 
ebudtlerlug,  saw  the  bouee  aud  relics  of  aalnts  and  mar- 
tyrs, real  or  fictitious,  upon  which  be  had  uuconscloiuly 
sworn,  were  the  obligations  be  had  assumed  increased  by 
their  unknown  prexeuce  T  Or  was  It  the  anressoning  fea: 
of  abject  superatitlon  wblcb  led  him  to  believe  tbat  he 
hail  thus  immeasumbly  Increased  the  dangers  of  super- 
human punlabmeiit  t  Indeed,  wben  roes  consider  they 
are  under  obligation  to  utter  the  tratb  or  not.  as  thev 
aland  np«>n  a  tiger's  skin  or  bold  In  their  haod  tbe  tall  of 
a  cow ;  as  thev  have  their  hat  on  or  off;  as  certain  spa- 
rinne  relics  of  flctltious  saints  ore  closed  in  the  pyx  or 
not;  as  the  lips  tonch  the  thumb  or  the  book:  as  the  Dook 
has,  or  not.  a  cross  upon  It-r-who  is  there  so  wise  as  to  aP- 
flrm  that  the  persim  so  swearing  does  not  believe  tliat  the 
virtue  resides,  or  is  considered  ny  those  believing,  to  re- 
side In  the  ceremony,  and  in  that  alone?  that  the  ibln^ 
sworn  to  be  done  or  not  done,  and  its  propriety,  are  not 
even  matters  deemed  worthy  of  thoikhtt  Or,  aa  Itr. 
Juukiti  has  aptly  said,  'No  oue  preienos  tbat  the  male- 
rial  ofa  bonk— the  leather,  the  paper,  the  card,  the  Ink- 
Is  Ood,  and  yet  many,  when  the  book  (Bible)  ia  used,  lift 
their  ihonghts  no  higher.'  (This  poeition  has,  bowever. 
been  quesuoned  by  tbe  editor  of  the  iVt'neeton  Bnie», 
Jan.  1S40,  p.  no  sq.)  Now,  can  It  be  possible  tbat  by  acis 
of  Idolatry  Ihe  obllgallon  to  ntter  truth  Is  (ncreasedl  la 
not  tmtb  eternal  and  Immatable  1  Is  not  tbe  duty  to  al- 
ter the  tmtb,  aud  ntXhing  but  the  truth,  parKmonnt  and 
prior  to  all  oatbflt  The  oath  may  be  the  same,  so  for  ss 
the  ceremony  is  concerned,  either  to  utter  the  truth  or  a 
falsehood,  bnt  Is  the  obligation  the  some  t  It  the  obliga- 
tion rests  on  the  oath,  each  alike  lunst  be  performed  as 
pwom.  If  It  rests  on  the  rlghtfnlness  of  tbe  thing  to  be 
done,  then  why  add  tbe  oath  t 

"The  oath  Is  not  without  lis  accompanying  evils.  By 
Imposing  punishment  only  when  It  has  been  admlnlsler- 
ed.  It  leasena  the  imporiaiice  of  and  the  respect  due  to 
triitb,  in  statements  uttered  extra-judlclally,  and  gives  an 
Implied  license  to  falsehood  out  of  court.  The  troth 
seems  only  to  be  specially  requisite  in  the  case  of  aa 
oath,  otherwise  It  is  ctmiparatlvely  immaterial.  Cliarled 
Lamb,  In  his  qniUnt  aud  qnlet  way,  and  with  grant  humor 
and  tmrh,  says.  'The  custom  of  resorting  tu  an  oath  In 
extreme  cases  ib  apt  to  introduce  Into  tne  laxer  sort  rf 
minds  the  notion  of  two  kinds  of  truth:  the  one  applica- 
ble to  the  solemn  aiTairs  of  Justice,  aud  the  other  lo  the 
common  proceedings  of  daily  intercourse.  Aa  tmtli, 
bound  upon  the  conoclann  by  an  oath,  can  be  Imt  tmtb, 
BO,  In  the  common  afflrmalloos  ofUie  shop  and  the  mar- 
ket, a  latitude  la  expected  and  conceded  upon  qneetlont 
wanting  this  solemn  covenant.  Something  less  than  the 
truth  satlcfles.  It  Is  common  for  a  person  to  say.  Ton  do 
notex|iect  me  to  speak  as  If  I  were  upon  my  oath.  Hence, 
a  klud  uf  secondary  or  laic  truth  is  tolerated  when  clerical 
truth,  oath  trnth,  is  not  required.  A  Quaker  knows  none 
of  these  distlncttoDs,'  Not  very  dissimilar  was  Iba  Idea 
of  SL  Basil,  that  'it  Is  a  very  foul  and  silly  thing  for  a  man 
to  accuse  himself  ns  unworthy  of  belief,  and  to  praflhr  an 
oath  for  security.'  The  oath,  too.  Is  a  disturbing  furoe  In 
giving  the  Jnst  degree  of  weight  to  testimony.  It  tends 
to  place  all  testimony  npon  the  same  level,  to  caose  equal 
credence  lobe  given  to  nil, because  qll  have  passed  through 
the  same  ceremony.  Tbe  atlenliou  of  the  court  or  the 
Judge  is  withdrawn  from  tbe  Just  appreclailon  of  tbe 
grounds  of  belief  or  disbelief  Id  the  evidence.  The  same 
ceremony  for  all,  tbe  tendency  Is  to  believe  that  Its  fwee 
is  tbe  sAme  upon  all,  and  thus  tbe  bad  receive  andue  cre- 
dence, while  the  good  are  reduced  to  the  ataodard  of  tbe 
bad.  • 

"In  what  does  the  difference  consist  between  jQ^clai 
and  exira-Judldal  falsehood  T  The  consequences  uf  the 
tnlier  maybe  more  or  less  Injnrions  than  those  of  tbe  for- 
mer; tbe  Injury  greater,  Lhcloxe  in  Ihe  latter  case  ofpmp- 
ertv,  reputation,  or  even  life,  in  tbe  fivmer  of  a  few  sbtl- 
liiigs.  It  mny  be ;  is  the  blsehood  Judicially  uttered  the 

S enter  offence  ?  To  soffer  Ihe  same  by  tbe  ntterance  of 
e  same  words  In  court  ot/m  of  court,  In  the  street  or 
on  the  atand,  w^,^,3f^|42!!t@ii@gfevUh  nptilaid 
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hattd  to  cetUln  words,  Id  wtwt  U  tb«  dlfferenee  to  tb« 
h»er,  or  tba  eenerat  liyoiT  lo  tha  commatiiijt  Vfby  la 
one  cue  pnolBh,  Id  the  other  exempt  rrotn  pnulshmeot  T 
DoM  It  not  degrade  the  geiiml  eundard  of  veracltr  f 
doM  it  nut  dcaw  the  notion  that  tnitti  is  not  expected  ou 
ordinuT  occaeiuna,  bat  is  only  leqnired  as  aaurt  of  coart 
lugnage  1  What  are  the  It^sMine  of  experleoce  T  To  de- 
lermtne  the  real  valne  of  thla  sanction,  uoe  mnst  abetract 
aJI  tboee  coucarrintr  and  cuntperattng  cecnrldM  which 
ilooe  are  of  real  Imporunce,  bat  which,  not  being  esil- 
nated  at  Ibelr  rahie,  gdre  this  ao  Bniiatural  and  ande- 
•nred  efflciencT.  TaEe  away  public  opinion ;  let  falee- 
Iwod  be  regarded  wiib  as  mncta  Indilrarence  as  among 
Uk  HindAa:  remove  all  bar  of  temporal  paaishment  in 
caae  of  testimouiai  bitebotid ;  abolbh  the  teat  of  cross- 
eiaratnaiion  ;  leave  the  willing  or  anwltlfng  wltneea  to 
lUte  more  or  leaa,  according  to  the  promptioga  of  bia  in- 
clination, and  jon  then  >ee  the  meaaare  of  tecnritj  for 
irtinworttalDeM  derivable  fh>m  the  oath.  When  the 
oaib-Bancdon  is  io  accordance  with  the  other  i^iirltiea 
of  tmstwurthineM,  tta  weak  bom  is  not  |)erceived.  Let 
the  religioiu  cea»«  to  be  in  conformity  with  tbe  popular 
■entlment  or  even  with  cotiTenlence,  and  its  violation  is 
looked  on  with  indifference  or  even  complacency.   '  If 

CwM),'  save  Bentham,  '  to  have  powder  of  po«t  taken 
an  efllcacioua  mediciue,  try  it  with  oplnm  and  anii- 
moDy:  if  yon  wish  to  have  it  taken  for  what  it  Is,  try  it 
"by  ItaelC  Dednite,  certain,  immediate  pnntsbment  atone 
ii  poirerftil  to  restrain  or  coerce.  The  fninre,  enstiroaded 
tn  darkuee^  yields  to  the  present.  Tbe  fear  of  punlsb- 
meat  bereaRer  to  be  imposed  for  ralnbuod,  wlthontoiitbi 
or  with  cMibi<,  so  fir  as  It  may  be  Increased  thereby.  Is  a 
miiilTe  of  little  strength.  The  nncerttioty  wbetber  any 
wllfbe  inltcied,  tbe  nualierable  ignorance  as  to  what  tbe 
amooBt  may  be,  or  when  in  time  or  where  in  space  It  is 
to  be  inflicted,  render  it  a  lecnrlty  nutrastworiby  and 
pon-erless  In  its  action  upon  even  the  mmt  InielliL'ent 
and  coopcleD lions,  while  aualded  and  nnsnpportetT  by 
other  sanctions.  Tbe  oaths  of  Oxford  nnlvendty  have 
been  taken  by  the  most  cultivated  minds  of  Barope ;  by 
thoic  who,  in  alter-life,  attained  tbe  blgheet  dignfties  of 
tbeChorcb  or  tbe  State;  by  those  who,  from  their  sta- 
tion, their  ediKatkm  and  Inielligaiice,  woald  be  least  like- 
ly to  dbngard  tbelr  obligatloo.  Tbeee  oaths  reqnlred 
eosdIeDce  lu  staiotes  framed  centarles  agi>  by  and  for  a 
eeiof  nonks,  xnd  are  abootflaronsonant  with  the  present 
sute  at  society  aa  the  monkish  coetumc  wonid  be  to  a 
iRDsral4i>-cb)er  at  tbe  bead  of  bis  army.  Consequently, 
uey  ara  not  merely  not  obwrved,  but  tbelr  ohservsnce 
woatd  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  all,  equally  to  those 
iwun  to  obeerre  and  tbiwe  sworn  to  require  their  ob^err- 
ancK  Another  habitual  violation  of  oaths  has  been  seen 
in  the  conduct  of  £ngliah  lud^.'es  and  Juries  In  tbe  admin- 
islntloD  of  tlie  crliiiinal  law.  Tbe  Bnglleh  code  was 
written  in  blood.  Draco  would  have  shuddered  at  tbe 
moltipticl?  of  Ita  bliKidy  vnaeimenta.  Death  was  inflict- 
ed in  case  of  laroeny  dependent  upon  tbe  valne  of  tbe 
IblDg  stnlea.  With  greater  regard  to  the  dictates  of  bn- 
minlty  than  to  tbeir  oatb-obllgatii me.  Juries,  at  the  siig- 
nstiOB  oTtbe  court,  and  for  the  express  purpose  ofevad- 
uie  tbe  taw,  have  Intentionally  returned  the  article  stolen 
M  of  less  than  its  true  value,  to  avoid  the  punishment  of 
daatli,  which  otherwise  would  have  t>eeii  tbe  penalty  in 
caseofeoDvictioD.  Uuanlmlty. too,  la  reqnlt^  Injuries. 
AdilfereBce  of  opinion  exists;  in  most  contested  cases  of 
Bioeb  complexity  It  is  likely  to  exist.  The  really  dlssent- 
higiniaority  yield  to  the  majority.  The  court  aid  or  ad- 
nie,  and  If  advice  will  not  serve,  compel  agreement  by 
partial  starvation ;  thna  bringing  physical  wants  to  their 
tldtocoercereal  ppiolon.  Tbeopeu  and  profligate  viola- 
flun  nf  cnstom-honse  oaths  has  attracted  so  much  alten- 
doD  tluii  In  England  they  have  been  alKiIlsbed.  In  this 
eonatiT  a  bill  to  that  effect,  with  tbe  approbation  of  the 
late  John  Qnln<7  Adams,  was  Introdnced,  but  we  tMlleve 
Iiwa*  deibaied. 

"& committee  of  tbe  British  Parliament,  In  tbelr  report 
«  die  judicial  afltairB  of  British  India,  recommended  tbe 
aboIltii»  nt  oaths,  on  the  k;ronnd  that  their  moral  sanc- 
tkn  docs  not  add  to  the  value  of  native  leetlniony,  Hlndfl 
or  Mohammedan  ;  that  the  only  practical  restrHhit  on 
peijnry  la  the  fear  of  punishmeut,  imposed  by  law  for 
di>t  offence,  and  tbM  the  fear  of  conseqtieiices  in  a  fui- 
■te  (tate,  or  tbe  lose  of  character  or  repniation  among 
ibetr  own  eoantrymen,  has  little  effect  upon  the  great 
B^uriiy  of  the  people  In  securlug  true  and  honest  testi- 
wwy,  lAen  they  may  be  loAueiiced  bv  the  bias  of  fear, 
Incr,  tflbettoD.  or  reward.  Tbe  legal  exclusion  couse- 
Wm  upon,  ana  Cttnsed  by  the  oath,  affords  an  unanswer- 
sMearnmeat  against  Its  use.  Hoet  nations.  In  tbe  spirit 
edeilgloaa  btgotrr  and  barbarian  exciuslveness,  so  char- 
Kterbtlc  of  luien lightened  lecidatlon,  have  excluded  as 
wiiueeses  those  whose  faith  dilRtr  from  their  own.  Tbe 
poT«roiDenl,  determining  what  shall  be  the  faith,  decrees 
ibst  dissidents  shall  be  branded  aaiufldels.  The  term  in- 
Ud  aqmases  merely  dlrsent  or  disbelief,  wlihoni  refer- 
nee  h>  the  tnth  or  falsehood  of  the  thing  disbelieved. 
It  ii  the  epithet  which  m^j'xlties  apply  l**  minorities, 
Hd  woBiqiiently  one  of  reproach.  Juetlnlao  excluded 
BtUek  HlndAa  and  ICobammedaiM  excluded  Infldels, 
becatae  oT  thair  infldeUlj,  and,  tqr  wajr  of  rapriial,  Uwy 


In  Ibelr  turn  were  excloded  by  Chrtetlans  for  tiie  aame 
cause.  Such  was  the  common  taw,  as  drawn  tram  itx 
purest  fouu talus— from  Fleta  and  Bracton.  Coke,  Its 
greatest  expounder,  exclndea  them  as  uuworthyof  credit; 
for,  says  he,  they  are  perpetual  enemies— 'as  between 
tliem,  as  with  the  devils,  whoM  eaUeeta  they  are,  and 
Christians,  there  Is  perpetual  hostility,  and  can  Iw  no 
peace ;  tat,  as  the  apostle  said,  "  Aud  what  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial,  or  what  part  bath  he  that  belleveth 
with  an  infldel." '  It  was  mrt  until  tbe  Bast  India  Com- 
pany commenced  that  splendid  career  of  conquest  by 
which  they  acquired  domlniOD  over  millions  of  snhJecis, 
and  it  was  seen  that  an  urgent  neoesaliy  required  the  tes- 
timonv  of  tbe  natives,  that  tbe  court,  overruling  tbe  well- 
established  law  of  ages,  threw  Bractcm  and  Fleta  over- 
board, because  they  were  papista,  and  because  in  tbelr 
day  'little  trade  was  carried oo  but  the  trade  in  religion ;' 
and  In  the  suit  of  Omichnnd,  ibe  great  Hindd  banker, 
whose  melancholy  flite  reflects  Utile  credit  on  British 
fiiitb,  atfalnst  Baker,  by  an  act  of  Judge-made  law,  decided 
tliat  all  infldels,  without  reference  to  their  relfi^on,  might 
be  received  and  sworn,  according  to  the  customs  of  tbeir 
respective  countries ;  not  because  such  was  the  law,  but 
because  to  exclude  them  would  be  a  'most  Impotltlc  no- 
tion, and  would  tend  at  onoe  to  destroy  all  trade  aod 
commerce.'  Even  Judicial  oplJca,wUb  dim  and  beclouded 
vision,  saw  that  If  the  whole  population  at  a  country  were 
excloded  as  Infldels,  proof  might  be  deflcient ;  but  as  it 
was  thought  to  be  to  <  tbe  advanUge  of  the  nation  to  carry 
on  trade  and  commerce  in  foreign  arautries,  and  tn  many 
countries  Inhabited  by  heathens,'  it  was  Judged  advisable 
to  trample  the  taw  under  fooL  A  Judicial  caveat,  how- 
ever, was  at  the  same  time  entered  agiidnst  giving  tbe 
same  credit,  either  '  by  court  or  jury,  to  nn  inddel  witness 
as  to  a  Christian provided  only  the  wrath  of  God  be  Im- 
precated, wbetber  Vishnn  or  Fo,  or  any  other  of  the  in- 
numerable gilds  of  lieatheniBm.  But  In  none  of  ibem 
does  the  Christian  repose  fiilth.  The  witness  Imprecat- 
ing the  vengeance  of  raise  gods,  of  guds  who  will  not  an- 
swer, what  Is  tbe  belief  of  tbe  Christian  !  That  the  true 
Qod  will  as  much  hear  and  punish  In  cnDseqnence  of  the 
n»e  of  thin  ceremonv,  and  for  its  violation,  as  if  the  adfu- 
raiion  had  been  in  his  name.  If  so,  then  ore  the  magic 
virtues  of  tbe  oath  more  enhanced,  being  eompnisorv 
upon  the  Deity,  even  when  bis  name  Is  not  mvukedT  1^ 
not,  then  why  f-wear  the  witness  in  the  name  of  false 
godst  Wbv  give  a  Judicial  sanction  to  superstition  and 
ulolatiT  by  luvoklug  hlse  godaf  why  not  rather  let  tesri- 
moiiy  be  delivered  under  the  pains  aud  penalties  of  per- 
jury, and  let  that  snlllce  t  Tel,  by  tbe  common  law,  the 
swenivr  bv  broken  cups  and  saucers,  or  be  who  thiukH 
truths  obligatory  only  when  be  has  held  the  Uil  of  the 
sacred  cow,  wtie  heard  when  the  oath  woe  administered ; 
while  tbe  intelltgeDt  and  pious  Quaker,  who,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart,  was  so  heretical  as  to  believe  that  the 
command, '  Swear  not  at  all,'  meant  what  its  obvious  Ian- 
guwe  Imports,  was  excluded,  because  be  believed  the 
diviutiy  of  tbe  command  he  was  anxious  to  obey.  He 
was  thus  left  without  pMtection  to  his  person  or  proper- 
ty, unless  be  should  be  able  to  And  a  witness  outside  tlie 

Kle  of  his  sect  by  whom  his  legal  riehte  oonid  be  esub- 
bed.  But  by  tnst  patchwork  legiafattoa  so  emlneuily 
distinguishing  alt  law  reform,  an  act  was  passed,  and  the 
law  so  amended  that  a  Quaker,  when  property  was  en- 
dangered, was  admitted  to  testify— but  in  cases  of  prop- 
erty alone,  his  testimony  not  being  admlsHble  in  crimlDal 
cases.  In  this  conntry,  however,  the  legi^lnture  has  re- 
moved the  dlsquaiiflcatlon  entirety ;  the  absurdity  is  that 
it  should  ever  have  existed.  These  limited  reforms  do 
not  afford  a  <»>mplete  remedy  for  tbe  evlL  The  Incorrect- 
ness of  religloas  belief  is  not  the  sround  of  exclusion : 
fur,  if  so,  one  would  Uilnk  BlndfiTsm  siifflciently  erro- 
neous for  that  purpose.  The  the«)logical  Jurist  views 
with  more  complacency  the  worst  forms  of  paganism 
than  a  questionable  varietr  of  Christlanltv  or  entire  au- 
bellef.  The  only  required  iiualUlcatton,  in  Us  view,  Is 
belief  in  future  punishmentl  of  which,  in  some  aspect, 
theremnstbearect^ltion.  ftbellevlugthegenenirdoc- 
triuee  of  Christianity,  tbe  person  sworn  Is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  believe  that  the  cores  snd  sorrows  and  roisfortunee 
of  this  life  are  a  suffllcieut  punishment  fbr  transgrevrions 
here  committed,  and  that  God,  In  his  Inllnile  gtwdiiSM 
and  mercy,  will  nerealter  receive  all  into  a  state  of  happi- 
ness, the  common  law  excludes  his  testimony.  Tbe  Judi- 
cial dabbler  in  theology  In  tbla  country  has  generally  fol- 
lowed tbe  lead  of  transatlantic  Jurlaprndeuee.  Butwbeili- 
er  tbe  Universalist  be  a  witness  or  Mit,  all  anthoritin 
agree  that  he  who  disbelieves  lu  the  ensience  of  G«*d, 
who,  In  the  darkness  ofhls  beclouded  reason,  sees  no  Ood 
In  the  earth,  teeming  with  Its  Tarions  and  lunumerable 
forms  of  animal  or  vegeuble  life,  sees  Um  not  Is  the 
starry  flrmament— nor  yet  In  tbe  existence  of  man,  the 
most  wonderftil  of  his  works— Is  excluded.  Atheism  is 
always  rare,  yet  we  have,  three  times  In  one  eonntn', 
known  the  attempt  made  to  exclude  for  that  causes  Tne 

Kneral  bad  character  of  tbe  witness  for  trutb  and  verac- 
'  affords  no  nound  for  exclurion,  however  much  It  may 
be  for  dlsbelle?  in  testimony :  but  even  If  it  did.  It  would 
net  have  been  established  In  those  eases.  Bmrneons  be- 
lief was  the  only  rsMon  argf^^cVs}  »ailOO#4wBU«t 
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or  want  of  belief;  may  not  merely  be  conceded,  bnt  tbe 
euteruiniiig  of  uacb  HUtlmeats  vatj  be  deemed  tbe  mle- 
furtaae  of  one^  Ufa.  Bat  becanw  one  of  tbe  Mcaritiee 
for  truth  mey  be  wftntiaK,  it  Is  (HtBcDlt  to  perceive  why, 
kII  otbers  reinalntDK  In  full  furce  and  vigor,  tbe  wilneu 
Bboald  not  be  beard ;  and  wbj  after,  not,  m  tbe  oummoB 
law  doen,  before  such  heariug.  some  Judginent  ahoold  not 
be  formed  bj  those  who  are  to  decide  apoD  the  matter  In 
dispute  of  tbe  tmtb  orhlsehoodof  his  sutementa.  He  la 
rejected  only  becaoae  he  Is  disbelieved.  If  he  Is  to  be  be> 
*  lleved  when  the  tmlh  altered  would  ezpoee  him  U»  re- 
proach sud  Ignominy,  why  not  hear  him  under  more  fa- 
vorable drcnmstancee  when  the  rigfata  of  others  may  be 
Involved,  and  then  Judge  f  Bzclnde  him,  and  any  oat- 
rage  may  be  committed  opoB  hlro— bis  property  may  be 
robbed,  bia  wife  may  bo  ^olated,  hla  child  may  bv  mnt- 
dered  before  hla  eyes— and  the  gnilty  go  nnpnubtaed,  If 
he  be  tbe  only  witneas;  not  becanae  he  cannot  and  will 
not  tell  the  truth,  bnt  becanae  the  law  wlU  not  hear  him. 
Practically,  the  law  la  ibat,  provided  a  man'a  belief  be 
erroneous,  anybody  whose  belief  is  better— and  It  matters 
little  what  It  be,  HiudQism  or  Feiichism— may  Inflict  any 
•nd  all  conceivable  Iniarles  on  bis  person  and  property, 
and  the  law  will  permit  sacb  a  person  to  go  nnpnDlvhed, 
UDleM  there  happens  to  be  a  witnesa  whose  belief  ebonid 
comport  with  t&e  judicial  Idea  of  competency.  Let  the 
witness  testify  ander  the  pains  and  peualiiee  of  peijary, 
and  the  great  argnment  for  tbe  wholesale  exclnsion  of 
lesilmony  by  the  law  la  done  away  with.  No  Intelligent 
Jndge  orjnryman  ever  relied  npon  the  secnrity  of  an  oath 
alone.  Judge  of  tbe  witness  by  hie  appearance,  manner, 
answers,  the  probnbillty  of  hie  statements,  comparlne 
them  with  the  lights  derivable  tntm  every  source.  Pniilsh 
falsehood  IrOarloasly  affecting  the  rights  of  others  In  pro- 
portion to  the  wrong  don^  not  with  one  uniform  measnre 
of  pnDl8hment,aa  Ifthe  offence  were  In  nil  cases  the  same. 
Tolerate  not  two  kinds  of  truth,  the  greater  and  lesser, 
else  both  are  lost  Elevate  the  standard  of  veracity  by 
reqnlrlnx  it  on  all  occasions,  and  In  this  way  public  mo- 
rality Is  Increased,  and  the  real  secnrldea  npon  which  the 
•oclal  fobric  rests  are  strengthened." 

It  owy  be  added  in  defence  of  tboae  who  approve  of 
tbe  prxrtioe  at  Ju^eul  swearing,  that  such  look  upon 
the  oatb  as  a  rtmmder  of  the  obligation  to  tell  the  trath 
only,  •  duty  which  they  claim  "  man  la  too  prone  to 
forget."  Tbe  object  of  all  forms  of  adjuration,  they 
teach,  "shonld  be  to  show  that  we  are  not  calling  the 
attention  of  man  to  God ;  that  we  ore  not  calling  upon 
him  to  pitniah  tbe  wrongnloCT,  but  upon  man  to  re- 
member that  he  will"  (Tjrler,,p.U).  In  this  sense  the 
oath  should  be  defined  as  "an  outward  pledge  given  by 
the  juror  that  hia  assertion  or  promise  is  made  under  an 
immediate  sense  of  his  responnbility  to  God."  Those 
who  approve  of  osths  teach  that  God  will  punish  false 
swearing  with  more  severity  than  a  simple  lie  or  breach 
of  promise,  and  assign  for  their  belief  the  following  rea- 
sons: "  1.  Peijury  is  a  sin  of  greater  deliberation.  2.  It 
violates  &  superior  confidence.  8.  God  directed  the  Is- 
laeliteato  swear  by  his  name  (Dent,  vi,  18;  x,  20),  and 
was  pleased  to  confinn  bis  covenant  with  that  people 
by  an  oath;  neither  of  whiob,  it  is  probaUe,  he  would 
have  done  had  he  not  intended  to  represent  oaths  as 
having  stHne  meaning  and  effect  beyond  the  obligation 
of  a  bare  promise."  See  Pebjuky.  Promissory  oaths, 
it  is  genemlly  agreed,  are  not  binding  where  the  prom- 
ise  itself  woold  not  be  so.  See  PnoMiSBa.  As  oaths 
are  deugned  for  the  security  of  the  imposer,  it  is  mani- 
fest  that  they  must  be  interpreted  and  performed  in  the 
smse  in  which  the  impoeer  intends  them. 

Refusals  to  take  the  oath  have  been  frequent  in  mod- 
em times,  but  mainly  in  English-speaking  countries. 
Of  Protestants,  the  Aiwbaptists  were  the  first  to  teach 
that  oaths  should  iwt  be  taken.  The  Mennonites  also 
held  thus.  Uke  them,  the  Qnakm  and  the  Moravians, 
applying  literally  tbe  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  t,  M),  re- 
gard all  oaths  as  unlawfhL  Bnt  other  communions  gen- 
erally restrict  this  prohibition  to  ordinary  and  private 
discourse,andfindin  Rom,i,9:  2  Cor.  xi,21-,  GaLi,20; 
Phil  i,  8;  and  1  Thess.  ii,  6,  full  warrant  for  the  law- 
fulness of  oaths  injudicial  and  other  solemn  use.  From 
some  pasBages  of  tbe  fathers  it  appears  that  they  had 
scraples  as  to  tbe  lawfolneee  of  swearing  (eomp,  Browne, 
JSi^^tnitbm  of  th»  XXXIX  Artidet,  p.  840-848);  but 
those  Christians  who  advocate  the  ceremony  explain 
the  writings  of  these  Cithers  as  for  the  moat  part  refer- 
ring to  the  oaths  required  of  Chiistiana  by  the  pagans, 


which  generaUj  hiTcAved  a  lecagnitko  <>€  parttodar 
pagan  divinities;  md  that  they  tjondemned  these  pagan 
oaths,  rather  as  inrdving,  or  even  ditectly  containing, 
a  profession  <^  tbe  popular  paganism,  than  as  unkwfnl 
in  theniBelve&  The  Christians  of  the  later  ages  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  have  multiplied  in  an  opposite  degree 
the  ocoaaiotis  <^  oatha,  especially  of  what  were  called 
"  purgatorial"  oatha,  in  which  a  party  charged  witb  ■ 
crime jufitiSedhimself by  Bwearingbisinnocence.  These 
oaths  were  oommouly  accompanied  1^  some  impreca- 
lory  form  or  ceremonial,  and  were  often  expected  to  be 
followed  by  immediate  manifestations  of  the  dtrine 
vengeance  npon  tbe  peijurer.  The  oommm}  instniment 
of  attestation  on  oath  was  the  Kble,  or  some  portion  t4 
it;  but  oaths  were  sometimes  sworn  on  the  relics  of 
saints,  or  other  sacred  objects;  sometimes  aimply  by 
rusing  the  hand  to  heaven,  or  by  laying  it  upon  the 
breast  or  the  bead  In  canonical  processes  the  oath 
was  often  administered  to  the  party  kneehng.  The 
forms  varied  very  much,  the  most  general  being  that 
which  tbe  English  oath  still  retains  (^Sic  me  Dnu  a^m- 
vet).  Divines  commonly  require,  in  order  to  tbe  law- 
fulness of  an  oath,  three  oonditirais  (founded  upon  Jer. 
iv,  2),  viz.  truth,  juttiet,  and  judgnteni ;  that  b  to  say, 
(L)  that  the  asseveration,  if  the  oath  be  assertive,  shall 
be  true,  and  that  the  promise,  if  the  oath  be  prMnisaory, 
shall  be  made  and  afaaU  be  kept  m  goodfaitk  ;  (2)  thai 
the  thing  promised  shall  be  objectivdy  lawful  and  good ; 
(3)  that  the  oath  shall  not  be  swoni  without  due  discre- 
tion and  deliberation,  nor  without  satisfactory  reasons 
founded  on  necessity,  or  at  least  on  grave  and  manifest 
utility.  Hence  the  person  who  is  a  witneas  must  have 
Bufiicient  understanding  to  know  the  nature  and  obliga- 
tions  of  an  oath ;  and  on  this  ground  jouag  children 
are  incompetent  to  be  witnesses.  Another  condition  or 
qualification  required  in  the  party  who  takes  ao  oath  aa 
a  witness  is,  that  he  baa  a  competent  sense  of  reUgion ; 
in  other  words,  he  must  not  only  have  some  religious 
knowledge,  but  some  religious  belief.  He  must,  in  sub- 
stance, believe  in  tbe  existence  of  a  God,  and  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  worid;  and  tbongb  be  cannot 
be  questioned  minutely  as  to  his  particular  religious 
.  opinions,  yet,  if  it  appear  that  he  does  not  bdieve  in  a 
God  and  future  staO,  be  will  not  be  allowed  to  ^ve  his 
evidence,  for  it  is  assumed  that  without  the  religioos 
sanction  his  testimony  csnnot  be  relied  upon.  So  long, 
howe^'er,  as  a  witness  appears  to  possess  competent  re- 
li^ous  belief,  the  mere  form  of  the  oath  is  not  material. 
The  usu^  practice  in  the  United  Sutes  and  in  Great 
Britain  is  fiw  the  witness,  after  bearing  the  oath  repeated 
by  the  oflker  of  court,  to  kiss  the  four  gospels  way 
of  assent;  and  in  Scotland  the  witness  repeats  similar 
words  after  tbe  Judge,  standing  and  holding  up  bis 
right  hand,  "swearing  by  Almighty  £)od,  as  he  shall 
answer  to  God  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,"  but  with- 
out kiaring  any  book.  Jews,  if  they  so  desire,  are  sworn 
on  the  Pentateodi,  keeping  on  their  hats,  and  the  oath 
ends  with  the  vnnde,  "  So  help  you  Jehovah."  A  lio- 
hammedan  is  sworn  on  the  Koran ;  a  Chineee  witness 
hss  been  sworn  by  kneeling  and  breaking  a  China  sau- 
cer against  tbe  witness-box.  Thus  the  mere  form  of 
taking  the  oath  is  immaterial;  the  witness  is  allowed 
to  take  the  oath  in  whatever  form  he  considers  most 
binding  upon  his  own  conscience — the  essential  thing 
being,  however,  that  the  witness  acknowledge  some  bind- 
ing effiaet  derived  ftom  his  belief  in  a  God  or  a  fbtan 
state.  Tbe  policy  of  insisting  upon  the  rdigHms  for^ 
malities  attending  tbe  taking  of  an  oath  has  been  much 
discussed  of  late  years,  and  it  has  been  disputed  whether 
atheists,  who  avow  an  entire  absence  of  all  religious  be- 
lief, should  be  entirely  rejected  as  witnesses  (as  is  some- 
times tbe  case),  and  justice  be  thereby  frustiated.  See 
Psley,  Moral  PhUoiophy,  vol.  i,  ch.  xvi ;  Grotins,  IM 
Jure,  i,  11,  c.  13,  §  21 :  Barrow,  Worit,  voL  i,  ser.  1.^; 
Burnet,  Exptmlion  of  the  39  Artidet  qfthe  CAureh  qf 
£ngiandt\>.i7&,  516  eq.;  Uerport,  Efag  on  Tratkt  ^ 
/s^wrtaaes  aadijffg^  t^«a«^^ 


« 
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ket  189;  TillotSMt,  S2d  Sermtm;  Wokely,  Unreamma- 
Hmeu  of  Atkeim,  p.  152;  BUckstone,  CommaAaria, 
roL  m;  JuoIud,  Th»  Oatk  a  DMm  OrdmaiKx  (N.  Y. 
VM) ;  Tyler,  Oatit,  tktir  Origm,  Naturt,  aid  Hutorg. 
Qq  Um  CMuisuy  at  oaths:  Sutdenon,  J)*  Jurammt. 
iMg.  Protect,  (ed.  1688).  See  «1mi  LiUratmn  in  Hal- 
am,  Tka^  Imdex,  a.  and  NoUi  and  Quierm,  Jan.  to 
JiBM,  I860,  and  Dec.  185ft.   (J.  H.  W.) 

(tatil  of  Alidiiiatton  u  a  name  tor  the  oatfa  which 
vM  adiHDiMeicd  to  the  subjectt  of  Sootlaiid  after  the 
dtfMNittoaof  kingJantea.  1^  ofamxloaa  danw  in  thla 
oath  reads  as  foUowa : 

"And  I  do  talthltallT  promiaa,  to  the  ntmoat  of  taj 
poMT,  to  sapport,  tnamuiD,  and  defead  the  iocoonIud 
id  tbe  crown  against  him,  the  said  James,  and  all  other 
penona  wbsuoerar,  as  the  same  is  and  stands  settled  by 
u  act  entitled  'An  Act  declaring  the  Rights  and  Uber- 
d(s  oT  the  Bahfset,  and  sstiUng  the  Sncoeasion  or  Uie 
Crawa  lo  bar  present  lUlasiy  and  the  Heirs  of  her  Bodjr, 
bdng  Protestants :'  and  as  the  same,  by  another  act  enu- 
tIed'An  Act  lor  tba  Ihrther  Itmlution  of  the  Crown,  and 
btttsr  seenrlBg  the  Bights  and  UbaiUeB  of  the  Snldeet,' 
h  sad  stands  fettled." 

See  KtmjintoBa. 

Oatb  of  Allegjanoa   Sea  Oaths  or  Allb- 

QLUICK  AND  StKFBKMACT. 

Oath,  BnrKttsa,  an  old  oath  in  aonw  Scotdsh 

bmghik    It  was — 

"Here  I  protest  before  God  end  yonr  lordships  that  I 
profess  sad  silow  with  my  heart  the  true  rellgfon  pres- 
cDtljr  ivofhsaed  within  this  realm,  and  sathnrised  by  the 
Iswa  uiereor:  I  shall  ahide  thereat,  and  defend  the  same 
to  my  life's  end,  renonnctng  the  Koman  religion  called 
papirtrr." 

— Eadie,  Ecde$.  Cydop.  s. 

Oathof  CanonloftlObedlsnoo.  Seelmrmr- 
nox;  Obkdikxck;  RoMAiasM. 

Oatik  of  a  CluiatUn.    See  the  last  of  the 

TniBTT-HIHK  A«T1CI.BS. 

Oath  of  CtHifoiiiiity  and  Obedienoe  is  the 

titk  of  the  TOW  t^Len  bv  all  beneficed  priests,  profese- 
ors,  and  bishops  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  oaths 
taken  by  the  priests  and  professors  will  be  inserted  in 
the  anicle  Romanism.  We  make  room  here  only  for 
tbe  bishop's  oath,  which  is  transUted  from  the  Ponfj^ 
caie  Ibmiautin,  published  by  authority  of  the  popes, 
lod  reprinted  at  Rome  in  1M9 1^  the  Consregatkn  of 
Kites  and  the  Propaganda : 

"I,  N,  elect  or  the  Church  of  N,  from  this  hour  hence- 
f)>nnrd  will  be  Ikithftil  and  obedient  to  the  blessed  Pe- 
ter the  apostle,  and  to  the  holy  Rumoii  Chnrch,  sod  to  our 
liiid,  the  lord  N  (Pins),  pope  N  [IX],  and  to  his  succes- 
Mis  csuonlcally  coming  In.  IwUlnoladvi»e,ore(m»enLor 
do  nylMtig  OuU  they  may  lot  Ufa  or  tn«tn&er,  or  be  Uuetn 
ty  on  ttU  deetptiim,  or  hme  hand*  violmtty  laid  upon  tkem 
m  oqf  iM{f ,  or  AovB  it^wia  tgend  to  tAem  imder  any  pre- 
(esM  MAoMarae)'.  SnU  wunsn  indeed  vhieh  Umy  ehaU  te- 
^  to  MS,  fty  fAniMsfsss,  or  to  their  vuetengtre  or  Uttere, 
iwa^bttMrkmrm^lauHiHglgmealtomnf  OM.  The 


MamlUk  Bishop  alaet  taking  the  Oath. 


Roman  papacy  and  the  royalties  of  St.  P»ter  I  win  help 
them  to  retain  and  defend,  withont  pr^)ndlce  to  my  order, 
Sffsinst  every  msn.  The  legate  of  tM  apontoUe  see,  in  Ms 
^ing  and  retuming,  I  tHU  treat  kimoraSly  and  ke^  in  hit 
neeeeaUiee.  The  rights,  honors,  privileges,  and  anthority 
of  the  holy  Roman  Chnrch,  (rfoor  lord  the  pope,  and  or 
bis  sfuressld  snccessurs,  I  will  tske  csre  to  preserve,  de- 
fend, increase,  and  promote.  Aor  wilt  J  be  m  any  oDun- 
set,  or  dsed,  or  wDri^,  wAitA  onv  tUniTS  mw  be  MnMvnl 
agalnet  our  lard  ktmetif  or  the  eaid  Reman  Ckweh,  to  the 
ij^wry  or  pr^vdiee  nT  their  pereone,  right,  honor,  etate.and 
power.  AwHflehoUkmnBevth  thingetobt  taken  in  hand 
or  nuaioffed  by  a»v  vAomsoeiw,  /  wilt  Atoder  thie  a*  far  as 
/eon;  and  aa  sooh  as  /sAoU  beoble  r  mate  it  known 
to  ow  said  lord,  or  to  aoms  otAer  one  by  whvm  it  may  eeme 
to  hie  knoietedge.  The  miss  of  the  holy  fstbers,  the  de> 
erses,  ordlnsnces,  or  dlsposliions,  reeervatious,  proTts- 
loos,  and  mandates  spoetoticsl,  I  will  obrerre  inth  all 
ror  mlicbl,  oiid  canve  lu  be  oheerved  by  others.  Beretiee, 
eekienuUiee,  and  rebels  againet  our  eoM  lord  or  Afs  i(fl>re- 
eaid  euaeeeeore  I  will,  ae  flir  ae  I  ean,JMom  after  (perse- 
qnar)  and  fight  oyitineL  Wben  called  to  a  synod  I  will 
come,  unless  I  sBslI  be  prevented  by  s  esnonlcal  bnpedl- 
menL  I  Ml  nyetl/ pereonaUy  tiea  the  thrmhelde  ths 
apoeOee  [1.  e.  Borne}  eierv  three  yeare  [this  period  applies 
lo  those  In  luly  and  Its  vldnlty;  once  in  four  years 
is  the  rule  for  those  In  Frane^  Spain,  Oermany,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  etc.  t  once  In  Ave  years  for  those  In 
remoter  parts  of  Enrnpe,  In  North  Afrtcs,  etc. ;  once  In 
ten  yesrs  for  those  in  Asia,  Americn,  etc— thns  the  Fon^ 
jkaU  Romonvm  determines] ;  and  /  tetil  render  to  om  lard 
and  hie  aforteaid  meeeeeore  an  ateoanl  eS  nw  tsAele  ptudo- 
ral  ojjleK  and  </aJt  (A*mfS  in  anywiee  pertaiotng  te  the  elate 
MM  CAureA,  to  the  dieeiptine  of  (Ae  ebrm  and  people^ 
jtwub  to  tAe  aainiMon  <^  (Ae  muIs  eotnmitlealo  nty  truet; 
and  iwiU  in  turn  hunMp  reeetee  and  with  tie  tttmoet  dfl^ 
genet  perform  the  Mwefolfc  eommonds.  Bat  If  1  shall  be 
detained  by  a  lawlnl  impediment,  I  will  peilbnu  all  tbe 
ttalDgs  aforesaid  by  a  certain  messenger  speelslly  anlhor- 
ixed  for  this  pnrpose,  one  of  my  chapter,  or  some  other 
one  placed  In  eccleeiaetical  dignity,  or  eire  hsvlng  a  nar^ 
sonage ;  or,  if  these  are  lacfcloK  to  me,  by  a  priest  of  the 
diocese :  and  if  the  clergy  are  altogether  lacking,  by  some 
other  secnlsr  or  regular  presbyter,  of  tried  honesty  and 
piety,  well  Instrnciea  In  nil  tbe  above-named  sitblecle.  In 
reapeet  to  an  tmpediment  t)f  thie  eort,  hoireter,  I  via  giot  fn> 
formation  by  Ugitimate  proof*,  to  be  trtmnmitttd  by  the 
aforeoaU  neeeenger  to  the  Mrdfnai  proponent  t^f  the  hoia 
Moman  Church  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Comtett, 
AsBDredly  tbe  pospesBlnnn  belonging  to  my  table  I  will 
not  sell,  nor  give  away,  nor  pledge,  norenfeoffanew,  or  in 
any  way  alienate,  even  with  the  consent  of  tbe  chnpier  of 
my  Chnrch,  withont  consnlting  tbe  Roman  pontlE  And 
if  1  shall  make  any  alienation,  i  desire  by  that  very  act  to 
incnr  the  penalties  set  toth  In  a  certain  constltoUon  pab- 
liehed  on  this  eablecL  So  help  me  God,  and  these  holy 
Oospelaof  Ood." 

At  the  eoUdtation  of  the  bishc^  in  oonndl  anem- 
bkd  at  Baltimore  in  1846,  the  pope  of  Rome  consented," 
according  to  archbishop  Kenrick,  "to  the  omission  of  tbe 
feodal  phrases,  and  sanctioned  a  simpler  formulary  to 
be  used  by  all  the  bishops  in  the  United  States."  Yet 
a  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  consecration  cer^ 
monies  of  bishop  Bailey  and  others  on  Oct.  80,  1858, 
was  oMiSdcnt  that  the  longer  oath  given  in  the  Poid^ 
eoie  SoKumim,  which  he  held  in  his  hand  at  the  time, 
was  taken  by  the  Inshops  elect,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
[denary  Coondl  of  Baltimore  in  1866  contain  no  modifi- 
cation of  the  oath.  It  is  believed 
that  nothing  regarded  as  essen- 
tial wss  omitted  then  or  is  omit* 
ted  now.  We  give  the  ostb  as 
reported  taken  by  the  bishops 
elect  at  that  date  according  to 
the  New  York  TVoMf,  Oct  81, 
1853: 

"The  bishops  elect  then  knelt 
and  severally  read  tbe  followiiifr 
osth  [in  Laliiil:  'Elect  of  the 
Chnrch  of  N.  I  will  from  ibis 
hoar  henceforward  be  obedient  to 
blessed  Peter  the  apostle,  and  to 
the  holy  Roman  Clinrch,  and  to 
the  blessed  bther,  pope  N,  and  to 
his  successors  canon ically  chueen. 
I  will  assist  them  lo  retain  and 
defend  agslntt  anv  man  whatever 
tbe  Roman  poutiflcate,  withont 
pre}  ad  Ice  to  m  J  rank.  I  will  take 
care  to  preserve,  defend,  and  pro- 
mote the  rights,  honurs,  privi- 
leges, and  aaihorllj  of  the  bnlv 
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Witb  iHT  whole  fltnagth  I  will  obMm,  and  obm  to  be 
obaervea  bj  otbera,  th«  inloB  of  the  holy  faibera,  the  de- 
ciecs,  ordinaucea,  or  dlapoaliioua,  and  mandate*  uf  tbe 
apostolic  see.  when  called  to  a  synod  I  will  come,  nn- 
lem  prevented  b;  a  canonical  ImpedlmenL  I  will  per- 
torm  all  tbe  things  aforesaid  by  a  certain  messenger  spe- 
dally  authorized  for  thia  purpose,  a  priest  of  the  diocese, 
or  by  some  Mcninr  or  resnlar  priest  of  tried  virtue  ana 
piety,  well  instructed  on  an  tbe  above  snttt^cU-  I  wlH  not 
sell,  nor  fdve  away,  nor  inort|;age,  enfijulT  anew,  nor  in 
any  way  alienate  iiie  possessions  belonzing  to  my  Ubie, 
wltbont  the  leave  of  the  Roman  pontift   And  sboDld  I 

Smtoeed  to  any  alienation  of  tbani,I  am  willing  to  con- 
met,  by  the  very  fact,  tbe  penalties  speclSed  in  tbe  om- 
Btl  tution  pobllfbed  on  (bis  sal^ecL'  The  cnosecrator  held 
the  Ooepela  open  on  his  lap,  and  received  the  oath  frum 
the  blohops  elect,  who,  kiMellng,  also  placed  both  handa 
upon  tbe  biK>k,  and  said,  *So  may  Oud  help  me,  and  theae 
holy  Ootpels  ofOod.' 

"The  bishop  elect  and  tbe  assistant  blsbnpa  now  took 
their  seats,  and  while  the  consecrator  read  Hluad  the  tx- 
[ezarolnatlon]  the  assistant  bishops  accompanied 
his  words  in  a  low  voice.  The  concluding  qnestions  were 
answered  by  tbe  bisbone  elect.  '  Ita  ex  iota  wrdt,  voto  in 
omnUus  «otuentfr«  tt  obgdirt^  CTbas  from  my  whole  heart 
I  desire  la  all  tkiiiRs  to  cooaeDt  and  to  nbejj. 

"  AmoDg  tbe  qiteatlons  in  the  «zamlnauon  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"CoJisse.— 'Wilt  thoa  teach,  both  by  word  and  exam- 
ple, the  people  for  whom  thou  art  to  be  ordained  thoee 
things  wnlCD  thou  nnderstaudest  (h>m  the  holy  Script* 
ureal' 

••iSsrt.— ■!  wllL* 

'Wilt  thou  with  veneration  receive,  teach,  and 
keep  tbe  tradltiuos  of  the  ortbudoz  fathere  and  the  decre- 
tal constitutions  of  the  holy  and  apoatollc  seeT 

"Jtw— 'I  will.' 

'  Wilt  thon  exhibit  In  all  thfnga  fidelity,  snbjec- 
tion,  and  obedience,  accordlog  to  canonical  authority,  to 
the  blessed  Peter  tbe  apostle,  to  whom  was  given  by  Qod 
the  power  of  binding  and  hiosiDg :  and  to  nla  vtcw,  onr 
lord  pope  nna  IX,  and  to  his  sncoeseon  tbn  Roman  pon- 
UlTsT^ 

'Mm.— *I  will.*" 

The  examinatkm  luring  closed,  the  bishops  eket  were 
led  to  the  oonsecrator,  before  whom  they  knelt,  and  rev- 
erently kissed  his  hand.  Monsignor  Iledini,  laying  off 
bis  mitre,  turned  to  the  altar  and  commenced  the  mass, 
the  bishops  elect  being  at  his  left  band,  and  tbe  as^st- 
ant  bishops  at  their  seats.  See  Bamum,  Rimaitunt,  p. 
S71,  272. 

Oath  of  Purgation.  In  an  ecclesiastical  process, 
when  full  proof  ia  not  to  be  had  against  a  person  ac- 
cused and  strongly  suspected,  he  is  allowed  at  length  to 
clear  himself  by  an  oath : 

"1,  A  B,  now  nnder  process  before  the  Session  of  the 

CiJDg relation  of  C  fur  tbe  sin  of  ,  alleged  to  hnve 

been  committed  by  me:  For  ending;  suid  pri>ceitt>.  and 
giving  sstlsfHctlou  to  all,  do  declare,  before  Ood  and  tbts 

Bosnian,  that  I  am  innocent  and  free  of  the  said  sin  of  

char>;ed  against  me.  And  I  hereby  call  the  icreat  Qod, 
the  Judge  and  avenMr  uf  all  fnlsehiKid,  to  be  wittie!i>,  and 
Judge  against  me  in  tbla  matter  If  I  be  gnlltj.  And  this 
1  do  by  taklne  bis  blessed  name  In  my  raoaib,  and  swear- 
lug  by  bim  who  is  tbe  searcher  of  the  heart,  and  that  In 
sincerity.  Recording  to  the  imih  of  the  matter  and  m; 
own  Innocence,  as  I  shall  answer  at  the  great  day  o 
indgment,  wheu  I  stand  before  him  to  answer  for  nil  that 
I  have  done  in  the  flesh,  and  as  I  wuald  partaka  ofUa 
glory  lu  heaven  after  tbla  lift  Is  at  an  end."^ 

— Eadie,  Ecda.  (^ckp. 

Oatb  asalnst  Simony.  Canon  xl,  in  the  Chnicb 
of  Eoglaiid,  provides  the  following  oath : 

"I  do  awear  that  I  have  mnde  no  slmonlacal  payment, 
contract,  or  promise,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  myt>elf  or 
by  any  other,  to  my  knowledge  or  witb  my  cousent,  to 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  fiir  or  concerning  the 
procuring  or  ohtaiulng  nf  this  ecclesiastical  place,  prefer- 
ment, office,  or  living,  nor  will  at  any  time  hereafter  per- 
form or  Batliify  any  snch  kind  of  payment,  contract,  or 
promise  made  by  snv  other  withont  my  knowledge  or 
consent.    So  help  me  Qod,  through  Je»ns  Christ." 

— Eadie,  Ecckt.  Cgdop.  s.  v.    See  Simomit, 

Oath  of  Snpremaoy.   See  Oaths  or  Allb- 

OlAXCK  AW  StTI-KBMACY. 

Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Bnpramacy.  The 

appointment  of  these  oaths  was  a  measure  of  defence 
against  the  pretensions  and  practices  of  Komanism. 
1.  The  Oath  0/  Alkgianee  (1606),  or  of  submission  to 


Che  king  aa  temporal  aavwngn,  independendy  of  any 
earthly  power,  took  iia  riw  ftwn  the  ^leovoy  uf  the 
Gunpowder  Hot.  TfaeOath  of  AllegianwUaaMktws; 

"  I,  A  B,  do  etocerety  promise  and  awear  that  I  win  be 
laltbfiil,  and  bear  tnie  allegJaoce  to  bar  mjjesty  qBoeu 

Victoria,  So  help  me  God." 

2.  Tbe  Oalk  ofSupnmaeg  (1660)  was  connected  with 
tbe  Act  of  Supremacy,  whidi  was  Nitttled  "An  Act 
for  restoring  to  the  crown  the  aitdent  joiiadietirai 
over  the  sUte  ecclesiastical,  and  aboliahing  all  for^ 
power  repugnant  to  the  aame."  It  waa  the  same  in  ef- 
fect with  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII,  but 
fell  short  of  that  in  point  of  aeveiity.  The  oath  was 
en}(rined  to  be  taken  by  all  eecle«asticB,  on  penalty  <^ 
forfeiting  their  promotions,  and  of  being  incapaUe  of 
holding  any  public  office.  The  taking  of  this  oath  was 
enforced  by  a  stringent  act  of  Parliament  in  1663.  The 
Oath  of  Supremacy  is — 

"  I,  A  B,  do  swear  that  I  do  trom  my  heart  abhor,  de- 
test, and  abjure,  as  Impious  and  herailcal,  that  damnable 
doctrine  and  position  that  prlucee  escommnnicated  or 
deprived  by  tbe  pope,  or  any  anihoritv  ufthe  see  uf  Rome, 
may  be  dupoKca  or  mardered  by  their  subjects  or  any 
other  whatsoever.  And  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign 
prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  bath  or  ought 
to  have  any  Jntisdlction.  power,  pre-emlneuce,  or  antnur- 
ity,  ecclesiastical  or  splrttosl,  wltbln  Ibis  realm.  80  help 
meG»d"  (1  Will,  and  Mary,  cap.  8). 

Dispensations  for  violating  oatha  form  one  of  the 
most  frightful  features  of  poperi*.  Many  theologians 
and  canonists  in  that  Church  have  inculcated  this  doo 
trine.  Quotations  might  be  given  to  this  effect  from 
Bailly,  Dans,  Cajetan,  Aquinaa,  Bemanl,  aod  the  Jes- 
uits.' One  specimen  may  be  taken  from  Dens,  whose 
work  is  a  standard  of  popeiy  in  Ireland.  He  ss^s  a 
confessor  "should  assert  his  ignorance  the  truths 
which  he  knows  only  by  sacramental  confession,  and 
confirm  his  assertion,  if  necessary,  by  oath.  Such  facts 
he  is  to  conceal,  though  the  life  or  safety  of  a  man,  or 
the  destruction  nf  the  state,  depended  on  the  disetoeiiie.'' 
The  reason  assigned  ia  as  eztraonlinar}'  as  the  doctrine 
itself:  "The  confessor  b  questioned  and  answers  as  a 
man.  This  truth,  however,  he  knows  not  as  man,  bat 
as  CSod."  .See  Willett,  Symip.  Pap.  (Index  in  vdL  rii)  j 
Fanar,  Eeda,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Obadl'ah  (Heb.  (^ai^ah',  nvrajr,  senmtf  o/Jr- 
kovah  [1  Chron.iii,21;  vii,8;  viiiidS;  ix,  16,44;  Ezta 
viii,  9;  elsewhere  the  lengthened  fitfm,  Obat^'km, 
!irt^1Z9] ;  SepL  varioody,  'AfiSiac,  'AfiSuie,  'AfiSUat, 
'A^Sia,  'Aliatia,  'O/JJio,  'OfiSidi  V.  T.  'Afiittac,  '0/3- 
ttdg),  a  frequent  name  among  tbe  Hebl«w%  correspood- 
ing  to  the  Arabic  AbduUaA. 

1.  The  second  in  order  of  the  eleven  lion-faced  Gad- 
ites,  captains  of  tbe  host,  who  Joined  David's  standard 
at  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xii,  9).    aC.  lOM. 

2.  The  father  of  Ishmaiah,  which  Utter  was  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Zcbulon  in  David's  reign  (1  ChroiL  xzvii, 
19).    B.a  ante  1014. 

3.  According  to  tbe  lecdved  text,  the  third  name<\ 
of  the  Ave  sons  of  lErabiah,  a  descendant  of  lasachar, 
and  a  chief  man  of  his  tribe  (1  Chron.  vii,  8).  Four 
only,  however,  are  mentioned,  and  the  discrepancy  is 
rectified  in  four  of  Kennicolt's  MSS.,  which  omit  the 
words  "  and  the  sons  of  hrahiah,"  thua  making  Izraliiah 
the  brother,  and  not  father,  of  Obadiab,  and  both  sons 
of  UzzL  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  follow  the 
received  text,  but  read  "  four"  instead  of  "  five"  (Smith). 

'  The  latter  is  the  less  probable  reading,  as  the  other  can 
be  readily  explained  as  an  error  of  repetition.  The  fi^'e 
"  sons"  are  doubtless  here  duceadaitU,  of  the  time  of 
David,   aa  dr.  mi. 

4.  TheseGondnBmedofflvenobles(''j>rAioe^)whom 
king  Jf  hoshaphat  sent  as  itinerant  teachers  in  the  cities 
of  Judah  (i  Chron.  xvii,  7).    aC.  909. 

5.  An  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  court  of  Abab,  who 
is  described  as  "over  the  house,"  that  is,  apparently, 
lord  high  cbMm\>^ff^^^^^i^ji(J^g^  (I  Kings 
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xnii,  8)-  dr.  904.    His  influence  with  the  king 

moit  have  been  great  to  eiuUe  him  to  retain  faia  pon- 
tioit,  though  a  deroat  woiahi|:q>er  of  Jehovah,  during 
\kt  fierce  peraecntion  of  the  pnphcta  Jezebel,  At 
the  peril  erf"  hi*  life  be  oonoeaied  a  huRdred  of  them  in 
carta,  and  fed  tbem  ttaare  with  bread  and  water.  But 
he  luindf  doea  no*  Beam  to  hare  btm  auapectcd  (xriii, 
4,  IS).  The  occasioa  npon  which  Obadiah  appeare  ia 
the  hiitaTy  shows  the  confidential  natnre  of  hia  oAoe. 
Id  the  third  year  of  the  terriUe  lianiine  with  which  8a- 
muia  was  viated,  when  the  fbuntaina  and  Btreams  were 
dried  op  in  oonsequeooa  o(  the  loog^ontiniMd  drought, 
aad  hones  and  ranlea  were  periabiiig  tar  lack  of  water, 
Ahab  and  (Mia^ali  divided  the  land  between  them,  and 
Ni  forth,  each  onattended,  to  aeaich  for  whatever  rem* 
Binis  of  herbage  might  sdll  be  left  aroand  the  aprings 
and  in  the  fissures  of  the  river-beds.  Their  minion  was 
of  mcfa  importance  that  it  could  only  be  intrusted  to 
the  two  principal  persons  in  the  kingdom.  Obadiah 
waa  nartled  on  his  solitary  joumoy  by  the  abrupt  ap* 
paridm  of  Elijah,  who  had  disappeared  since  the  coro- 
nttKenent  of  the  famine,  aiid  now  commanded  him  to 
anoooDce  to  Abab,  "  Behold  Elijah  \"  He  beaitaled, 
affanadj  afraid  that  his  long-conoealed  attachment  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  should  thus  be  disclosed  and  his 
Ufe  fall  a  sacrifice.  At  the  same  time  he  was  anxious 
that  the  prophet  should  not  doubt  his  sincerity,  and  ap- 
pealed to  what  be  bad  done  in  the  persecution  by  Jez- 
ebel But  Elijah  only  aaaeTted  the  more  strongly  his 
intend  of  encountering  Ahab,  and  Obadiah  had  no 
chnce  but  to  obey  (xviil,  7-16).  The  interview  and 
its  consequenoes  belong  to  the  history  of  Elijah  (q.  v.). 
Accwding  to  the  Jewish  tradition  preserved  in  Ephrcm 
Synn  (AMemant,  BM  Or.  Clem.  p.  70),  Obadiah  the 
cliief  officer  of  Ahab  was  the  same  with  CHiadiah  the 
pnpheL  He  was  of  Shecbem  in  the  land  of  Ephnim, 
■od  a  disdple  <^  Elijah,  and  was  the  third  captdn  of 
fifty  who  was  sent  1^  Ahanab  (2  Kings  i,  18).  After 
thii  be  left  the  king's  service,  |Hvphe«ed,  died,  and  was 
buried.  The  **  certain  woman  of  the  wives  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets"  who  came  to  Elisba  (iv,  1)  was,  accord- 
ing to  lb«  tradition  in  Basbi,  his  widows-Smith. 

6.  The  fifth  named  of  the  nx  eons  of  Awl  <1  Chron. 
viU,88;  ijt,44),  and  a  descendant  of  JooaUiant  aon  of 
Bmi,  in  the  tenth  genemtioB.   BLGL  eir.  720. 

7.  A  Metwite  I^te,  who  with  Jahath  was  oreneer 
of  the  workmen  in  the  reatoratinn  of  the  Temple  under 
J«iah  (2  Chron.  zxxiv,  12).  KC62S. 

&  The  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the 
■naagcment  of  the  Hebrew  and  English  texts,  and  the 
ifih  in  that  of  the  Septnagint.  As  we  know  nothii^ 
ctnamof  him  cxce|«  what  we  can  gather  fton  the  vary 
■ban  prophecy  which  bean  Ids  name,  vre  shall  And  it 
Bost  convenient  to  oonrider  him  persoiudiy  in  connec- 
tion with  his  book.  In  doing  this  we  make  much  bee 
ef  the  article  in  Smith's  IHti.  if  the  BibU,  with  additions 
from  other  sources. 

L  Date. — The  attmpta  to  identify  him  with  one  or 
other  cf  the  persons  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in 
are  mere  ofowwled  conjectures.  Entirely 
btfaaa  alw>  ia  the  su^^ion  Angnsti  (EvtlnL  % 
315)  that  rmay,  in  the  title  ofthia  prophecy,  is  an 
^ipdlativeBO  mrvaiU  of  Jdmak,  or  "smDe  \ama  per- 
Maf  for  the  word  ia  never  so  used,  and  all  the  ancient 
verdoos  give  it  as  a  proper  name;  nor  is  there  any 
gnnud  for  the  assertion  of  Abarbaiiel  that  be  was  an 
UanHEsn,  who,  on  becoming  a  proeelyte  to  Judaism, 
took  the  name  of  servant  or  worshipper  of  Jehovah 
{Praf.  n  EtfcA.  p.  168,  coL  4;  see  also  Jarchi  on  ver. 
1  of  the  Pn^becy).  The  Targum  on  2  Kings  tv,  1,  and 
Jowpbns  {A  kL  ix,  3),  followed  by  Christiana,  e.  g.  Jerome, 
SI  writ  as  Jews,  e.  g.  Kirochi,  Abaritanel,  etc,  identify 
tkii  Ohadiata  with  the  buaband  of  that  woman  "of  the 
«ivia  of  the  sous  of  the  fHtopheta"  who  songhl  the  pio- 
tcdien  of  EKaha  for  ber  two  sons  fkom  their  fhtbei*s 
cnfilac  01  KbiSB  ir,  X)i  for  ofObwIiab,  the  governor 


of  Ahab's  boose,  it  ia  said  that  be** feared  the  Lord 
greatly,"  and  of  the  husband  of  this  widow  that  he  "  did 
ftmr  the  Lord and  it  is  supposed  that  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy waa  conferred  on  him  as  a  reward  for  his  singular 
fidth  and  demeni^. 

The  qimtionirf  his  date  mint  dqMadnpoB  the  inter-  i 
pretaUmi  uf  the  llth  aiid  20tb  verses  of  his  pmpheey. 
He  there  speaks  of  the  conqneat  of  Jemaalem  and  the 
captivity  of  Jacob.  If  he  is  tefcrring  to  the  well-known 
captivity  by  Nebuchadoenar,  he  must  have  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  prophesied  subse- 
quently to  the  year  B.C.  M8;  If,  further,  his  prophecy 
against  Edom  found  tU  first  fuUUmeBt  in  the  conquest 
of  that  country  Mcbachadnetur  in  the  year  B.C. 
M8,  we  have  ita  date  fixed.  It  most  have  been  uttered 
'  at  some  time  in  the  five  years  which  intervened  between 
these  two  datea. 

JHger  (so  also  Jahn  and  others)  argues  at  length  for 
an  earlier  date.  He  admita  that  ver.  11  refers  to  a 
capture  of  Jerusalen,  but  maintaina  that  it  may  apply 
to  its  capture  Shisbak  in  the  rdgn  of  Behoboani 
(I  Kings  xiv,  26;  2  Chron.  xit,  2) ;  by  the  Philistioes 
and  Arabians  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xxi, 
16);  by  Joash  in  the  reign  of  Amaxiah  (xxv,  22):  or 
by  the  Chaldieaiu  in  the  reigns  of  Jehoiakim  and  of 
Jeboiacbin  (2  Kings  xxiv,  2  and  10).  The  IdurounS 
might,  be  argues,  have  joined  the  enemies  of  Jndah  on 
any  of  these  occasfams,  as  their  inveterate  hostility  from 
an  aariy  date  is  proved  several  passages  «<' Scripture, 
t.  g.  Jod  ni,  19;  Amos  i.  II.  He  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  oecarion  referred  to  by  Obadiah  ia  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ephraimites  in  the  reign  of  Ama- 
xiah (2  Chron.  xxv,  ii).  The  ntmoat  force  of  tbeso 
statements  is  to  prove  a  possibility.  Hengstenberg 
(Getch.  JiiUamt,  p.  268).  Httveinick  (EnUit.  u,  821), 
and  Caspari  (l)er  Pixfk.  Ohi^aliif  while  admitting 
that  the  prophecy  relates  to  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
would  assign  an  earlier  date  to  its  cmnporition,  {daeing 
that  in  the  reign  of  Uaziah,  and  regarding  the  reference 
to  the  Chaldmui  invasimi  as  prophetic. 

The  only  argument  of  any  weight  for  the  eariy  date 
of  Obadiah  is  bis  pqution  in  the  list  of  the  books  of  the 
minor  prophets.  Why  should  he  have  been  inserted 
between  Amos  and  Jonah  if  his  date  is  about  EC  686? 
Sclunirrer  aeems  to  anawn  thb  qneslioD  aatisfhctorily 
when  be  says  that  the  propbecy  of  Obadiah  is  an  ampli- 
fication of  the  last  five  verses  of  Amos^  and  was  there- 
fore idaced  next  after  the  book  of  Amos.  The  oondu- 
uon  in  favor  of  the  later  date  assigned  to  him  is  that  of 
most  critic^  induding  Pfeilfer,  Schnurrer,  RosenmUUer, 
De  Wette,  Hendewerk,  and  Haurer,  and  the  English 
commenutors  generally. 

2.  Origmalify. — The  exceeding  brevity  of  this  proph- 
ecy gives  no  good  reason  to  regard  it  (with  Eichhera 
aitd  others)  as  only  a  fragment  of  a  longer  writing.  It 
ia  a  ooropact  and  complete  composition,  and  has  no  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  detached  from  another  work. 

From  a  comparison  of  Obad.  ver.  1-1  with  Jer.  xlix, 
14-16 ;  Obad.  ver.  6  with.  itx.  xlix^  ^  10  f  and  Obtd. 
ver.  8  with  Jer.  xlix,  7,  it  is  evidcoit  tliat  there  was 
some  connection  between  the  two  works.  It  is  not  easy, 
observes  Calmet,  to  decide  whether  one  of  the  two  was 
copied  from  the  other,  or  whether  both  were  borrowed 
from  a  common  source  (see  Home's  ItUrod.  ii,  966,  lOth 
ed.) ;  but  from  the  fact  that  J^miah  had  made  use  of  the 
writings  of  other  prophets  also,  it  has  generally  been 
Gonduded  that  Obadiah  was  the  Migiml  writer  (see 
Eicfahom,  EuiUit.  {  613 ;  SoeenmUller,  BdtoKoy  4md 
Jilger,  UA.  (Ke  Zeit  Oha^idCa).  That  Obadiah  borrow- 
ed from  Jeremiah  has  been  maintained  by  Credner,  t>e 
Wette,  and  othera.  De  Wette  supposes  (IiOrod.  §  286) 
that  Obadiah  made  use  of  Jeremiah  from  recollection; 
Bertboldt  {EM.  iv,  1627)  that  no  prophet  of  the  name 
ever  lived.  Those  who  give  an  eariy  date  to  Obadiah 
thereby  settle  the  question  of  btannring.  Those  who 
(daeehim  hd«Jeave  tbAqiieitimiiipen.Mhemnldin 
that  esse  be  a  contenpwiuydttrNltt^la^Lttiither 
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Itolds  that  Obfedifth  followed  Jeremiah.  Sebnoner 
lokkee  it  more  probable  that  Jeremieh'a  prophecy  ia  an 
altered  form  <^  Obadiah's.  Eichboro,  Scholts,  Boeen- 
mUller,  and  UawreragfM  with  him.  Wfaaterer  be  the 
relatioa  of  Jeremiah  to  Obadlah,  Obodiab  la  Indepeo- 
flent  of  Jeremiah.  The  verses  common  to  the  two  form 
in  Obadiah  one  compact,  consecutive,  progreisire  tnece, 
in  Jeremiah  they  are  scattered  and  disjointed.  This 
feeling  was  so  powerful  with  Ewald  that  he  could  not 
regard  Obadiah  as  the  follower  of  Jeremiah,  but  con- 
dnded  that  Obad.1-10  and  ver.  17,  18  belonged  to  an 
earlier  prophet,  and  hod  been  appropriated  bodily  by 
Obadiah,  i.  e.  the  writer  of  the  present  book,  and  freely 
used  by  Jeremiah  (Prvpheim,  i,  399).  Stilbelin,  too, 
under  the  some  feeling,  though  he  r^^ards  Jeremiah's 
original  prophei^  as  having  preceded  Obadiah's,  yet 
fancies  that  Jeremiah  in  his  latest  revioioo  of  his 
propheeiea  mad  (Xwdtah,  and  embodied  much  of  him 
in  bis  own  work  1  (A'tnZ.  p.  812).  Bleek,  wbo  also  ood> 
siderg  Jeremiah  prior  to  Obadiah,  yet  cornea  to  this  coa> 
elusion  because  he  Aneiea  the  day  of  Jacob's  calamity 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Chaldsan  conqneat;  still  Ik 
does  not  bring  the  qnestiMi  to  the  test  of  a  oouparisoo 
of  the  two  [sophets  (^Eitd.  p.  687). 

There  ore  likewise  remarkaUe  coincidences  between 
Obadiah  and  others  of  the  mtoor  prophets,  especially 
JoeL  Both  call  the  tretiment  of  Jndah  by  Edom  «m> 
latce  (Jod  iv,  19 ;  Obad.  1 0^  comp.  Amoa  i,  1 J ) ;  both  com- 
plain of  the  carrying  off  a  great  spoil  from  Jerusalem 
(Jod  iv,  5 ;  Obad.  1 1) ;  both  say  it  was  done  1^  ttratt- 
gers  (Joeliv,  17  i  Obad.ll):  both  use  the  formula,  oasf 
toU  on  Jerusalem  (Joel  iv,  8 ;  Obad.  U ;  again  in  Nab. 
itiflO);  both  speak  of  the  day  of  die  Lord  (Jod  iv,  14; 
i,  16;  Obad.  IS);  both  make  prominent  the  idea  of  re- 
gaifaf  in  that  day  (Joel  iv,  4, 7 ;  Obad.  16) ;  both  speak 
of  the  remnaiU  or  rtfuge  that  shall  be  in  that  day  (Joel 

iii,  &;  Obad.  17),  both  saying  it  shall  be  on  Mount 
Zion  (Joel  iii,  5;  Obad.  17),  and  both  that  it  shall  be 
holy  (Jod  iv,  17 ;  Obad.  17) ;  both  employ  the  simile  of 
fire  for  a  destroyer  (Joel  ii,  8,  5;  Obad.  18);  and  both 
clinch  their  predictions  against  Jerusalem's  foes  and  in- 
vaders with  the  fiMmnla,  For  the  Lordkatk  said  it  (Joel 

iv,  6;  (Miad.18).  The  correspondences  mth  Amos  are 
fewer,  eonnsting  munly  in  the  timilaiity  of  thdr  alio- 
^ons  to  Edom,  the  absorption  of  which  Israel  is  pre- 
dicted by  both  (Amos  ix,  13;  Obad.  21),  an  advance 
over  Joel,  who  merdy  predicts  Edum's  destruction, 

S.  ContenU,  and  their  Verification.— 'i^'b  book  of  Oba- 
diah is  a  sustained  denunciatlMi  of  the  Edomites,  mdt- 
inj^aa  ia  wont  of  the  Hebrew  propheU  (oomp.  Jod 
iii;  Amos  ix),  into  a  viatoa  of  the  ftitnre  glories  of  Zion, 
when  the  arm  of  the  Lord  should  have  wrought  her  de- 
liverance and  have  repaid  double  upon  her  enemies. 
Previous  to  the  captivity,  the  Edomites  were  in  a  simi- 
lar relation  to  the  Jews  with  that  which  the  Samaritans 
afterwards  held.  They  were  near  neighbors,  and  they 
wen  lelatlvM.  The  lesolt  was  that  intendfled  hatred 
which  such  conditions  are  likdy  to  produce,  if  thep  do 
not  produce  cordiality  and  good-wilL  The  Edomites 
an  the  types  of  those  who  ought  to  be  Menda  and  are 
not — of  those  who  ought  to  be  helpers,  but  in  the  day 
of  cslamity  are  found  "standing  on  the  other  ddb" 
The  prophet  first  touches  on  their  pride  and  self-oon- 
fldence,  and  then  denounces  thdr  "  violence  agdnst 
their  brother  Jacob"  at  the  time  (rf"  the  capture  of  Jem- 
aalem.  There  is  a  sad  tone  of  reproach  in  the  form  into 
which  he  throws  Us  dennnelation,  that  contrasts  with 
the-paralld  denunciations  of  EzeUd  (xxv  and  xxxv), 
Jeremiah  (Lam.  iv,  21),  and  the  author  of  the  187th 
Psdm,  which  seem  to  have  been  uttered  on  the  same 
occasion  and  for  the  same  cause.  The  Psalmist's  "Re- 
member the  children  of  Edom,  O  Lord,  in  the  day  of 
Jemaolem,  how  th«y  said,  Down  with  it,  down  with  it, 
even  to  the  gnmnd!"  coupled  wUh  the  immediatdy 
succeeding  imprecation  on  Babylon,  ia  a  sterner  utter- 
ance, by  the  side  of  which  the  "Tboa  ahonldeat  not" 
of  Obadiah  a^ean  lathar  aa  die  oad  lamonaaanoe  of 


disappdntment.  H«  oompkios  that  they  looked  co 
and  rejoiced  iu  the  deatruciion  of  Jeruaslem ;  that  they 
triumphed  av«  b«  and  plundered  herf  and  that  ihey 
cut  off  tbe  fugitivea  wbo  w«  pnbaUy  ™^**^  thait 
way  thiongh  Idwasea  to  Egypt. 

The  last  six  vctsea  are  the  moat  imputant  part  of 
Obadiah's  prophecy.  The  vidon  presented  to  the 
prophet  is  that  of  Zion  triumphant  over  the  IdunMeans 
and  all  her  enemies,  restored  to  her  ancient  posBeadoe^ 
and  extending  her  txirders  northward  and  southward 
and  eaatwaid.  and  veatward.  He  sees  the  house  <rf 
Jacob  and  the  faooae  of  Joseph  (here  prohalriy  denoting 
the  ten  tribes  and  the  two)  eonaoming  the  boose  of 
Eaau  as  fire  devoote  stubbie  (rer.  18).  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  axy  of  Jerusalem,  now  captive  at  Sephand, 
are  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  occupy  not  imlj  the 
dty  itadf;  but  the  southern  tract  of  JudM  (ver.  SO). 
Those  wbo  had  dwdt  in  the  southem  tract  are  to  over- 
run and  settle  in  Idanuea  (ver,  19).  The  fnmwr  in- 
habitants of  the  plain  ooontry  are  abo  to  *^^Hh 
themsdvee  in  Philistia  (iUd.).  To  the  north  tbe  trib« 
of  Judah  is  to  extend  itself  as  far  as  the  fields  of  £phr»* 
im  and  Samaria,  while  Benjamin,  thus  displaced,  takco 
possesMMi  of  GUead  (ibid.).  The  captives  of  the  ten 
tribes  are  to  occupy  the  northern  region  from  tbe  bor- 
ders of  the  enlarged  Judah  as  far  aa  Sarepta,  near  Sidoa 
(ver.  20),  What  or  where  Sepbarad  ia  no  one  knowiL 
The  SepL,  perhaps  by  an  error  of  tbe  copyist,  reads 
'E^pada,  Jerome's  Hebrew  tutor  told  him  the  Jews 
held  it  to  be  the  Boeponio,  Jerome  himsdf  thinks  it 
is  derived  from  an  Assman  word  meaning  "  bound"  oi 
'*  limit,"  and  understands  it  as  signifying  **  scattered 
abroad."  So  Maurer,  who  compares  oi  iv  ry  liamnp^ 
of  Jamea  i,  1.  Hard e,  wbo  has  devoted  a  voluine  to 
the  oonaideratioa  of  the  question,  is  in  favor  of  SpiAaia 
in  Mesopotamia.  The  modem  Jews  pronoonoe  for 
Spain.  ScbultK  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  it  ia 
some  town  or  district  in  Babylonia,  otherwise  unknown. 

The  question  is  asked,  Have  the  pn^bet'e  denmida- 
tions  of  tbe  Edomites  been  fulfilled,  and  has  his  video 
of  Zion's  glories  been  realiEed  ?  Typically,  partially, 
and  imperfectly  they  have  been  fulfilled,  but,  as  Koeen- 
moUn  justly  says,  they  await  a  fiilkr  aooomplisbmait. 
The  first  fhlfllmeat  of  the  dennndatioa  on  Edom  in  aU 
probalHlity  took  pUoe  a  iew  yean  after  its  ntterance^ 
Pot  we  read  in  Joeephus  (^  at  x,  9, 7)  that  five  years 
after  the  capture  of  Jemsdem  Nebuchadnezzar  reduced 
the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and  after  their  reduction 
made  an  expedition  into  EgypL  This  he  could  hardly 
have  done  witbont  at  tbe  same  time  redodng  Iiliiinaa 
A  more  fhU,  but  still  only  partial  and  typical  foUl- 
ment  took  place  in  tiie  time  vS  John  Hynsanos,  wbo 
utteriy  reduced  tbe  Idnnutana,  and  only  allowed  them 
to  remdn  in  their  country  on  Uie  condition  of  tfaeir  be- 
in^  drcumcised  and  accepting  the  Jewidi  riten^  after 
which  their  nationdity  was  lost  forever  (Joseph.  Amt, 
xiii.  9, 1),  Similarly  the  retum  fVom  the  Bal^looiaa 
captivity  would  typically  and  imperfectly  fulfil  the 
pmniae  of  tbe  leatoration  of  Zion  and  the  extenaiOQ 
of  her  borders.  But "  mognifioentior  sane  est  hme  pro- 
missio  quftm  ut  ad  Sorobabdica  ant  Blacabaica  teaapaca 
referri  poasit,"  soys  BosenmUUer  on  ver.  21;  and  "ne- 
cesaitos  cogit  ut  omnia  ad  pnedicationem  evangelii  re- 
fcramus,"  says  Luther.  The  full  completion  of  the 
propheticd  descriptions  of  the  glories  of  Jerusalem— 
the  future  gdden  age  towards  which  the  aeera  stretched 
their  hands  with  fond  yearnings — ia  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  Christian,  not  in  the  Jewish  Zion — in  tbe  antitype 
rather  than  in  the  type.  Just  as  the  fote  (^Jerusalem 
and  the  dentmctlon  of  the  world  are  interwoven  and  in- 
terpenetrate  each  other  in  the  prophecy  uttered  by  our 
Lord  on  the  mount,  and  hia  words  are  in  part  fulfilled 
by  tbe  one  event,  but  only  fully  accomplidied  in  the 
othw,  »o  in  figure  aiul  in  type  the  predictions  *A  Oba- 
diah mar  have  been  accomplbbed  lly  Nebucbadneziar, 
Zerabbabd,  and  Hyrcanus,  bOt  their  complete  ftalUment 
is  laaenred  fsr  thed^rtwm^aUhijDIilgte  Ghonh  and 
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twr  tdrerearies.  Whether  that  fblfflment  bu  already 
oocnrred  in  the  spread  of  the  Goepel  throngh  the  world, 
or  whether  it  is  yet  to  oMDe  (Ker.  xx,  4),  or  whether, 
bdng  oeoditiooal,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  Bare  in  a  lim- 
ited lod  curtailed  degree,  i«  not  to  be  dfltermined  here. 

Ihebook  ofObcdiah  is  a  favorite  study  of  the  mod- 
em Jewn  It  is  here  especially  tiiat  tbey  read  the 
htme  fate  (rf  their  own  nation  and  of  the  Christians. 
Those  unversed  in  their  literature  may  wonder  where 
the  Christians  ate  foond  In  the  boolc  of  Obadiah.  Bat 
it  is  a  fixed  principle  of  rabbinical  interpretation  thA 
by  Edoaites  is  pnphMkally  meant  Cbritfians,  and  that 
by  £di«  is  meant  Bomcw  Thus  Khnchi  (on  Obadiah) 
la^  it  down  that  "all  that  dw  pro[diets  hav%  mAA 
^t  the  destiuetioii  of  Edom  in  tba  last  times  has 
rerereace  to  Rome."  So  labU  Bechai,  Mi  Isa.  Ixvi,  17 ; 
and  Abarfoanel  has  writtoi  a  commentary  on  Obadiah 
rMiBg  on  this  hypothec  as  its  basis.  Other  ex- 
mfln  are  given  by  Buxtoif  {Lae.  Talm,  iu  voc  oSiM, 
ind  Sgmigoga  Jvdaica).  The  reasMU  of  this  rabbin- 
ical dictum  are  as  various  and  as  ridiculons  as  might  be 
imagined.  Nachmanides,  Bechai,  and  Abarbanel  say 
that  Janos,  the  fiist  king  of  Iwitium,  was  grandson  of 
"Smb.  Kimchi  (od  Joel  iii,  19)  says  that  Julias  Cnar 
wu  an  IdonMeeo.  Scaliger  {ad  Ckroa,  EaaA.  n.  21S2) 
R)ioita,*-Tbe  Jews,  both  those  who  an  comparatively 
aneiciit  and  those  who  are  modem,  bdiflva  that  Titus 
was  an  Edomite,  and  when  the  prophets  denounce 
Edom  they  frequently  refer  it  to  'ntus."  Aben-Ezra 
that  there  were  no  CbristianB  except  such  as  were 
Idiunseaos  until  the  time  of  Constaatine,  and  that  Con- 
naatine  having  embraced  tbeir  religion,  the  whole  So- 
aian  emfute  became  entitled  Idumnan,  Jerome  says 
tkat  some  of  the  Jews  read  TmVi,  Borne, for  h^^^,  Du- 
Bah,inIsB.xxi,lL  Finally, some  of  the  rabbins,and 
with  then  Ab«rb«nd,'inaintain  tiiat  it  was  the  sonl  of 
Etaa  which  lived  again  in  Christ,  The  color  given  to 
the  pnq>becie*  of  Obadiah,  wheat  looked  at  from  this 
pnot  of  view,  ia  moat  curioos.  The  MIowIng  is  a 
•peomen  from  Abarbanel  on  ver.  I :  "The  true  expla- 
nadtm,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  be  found  in  this :  The  Ido- 
meaDB,  by  which,  as  I  have  shown,  all  the  Christians 
■n  to  be  Doderstood  (for  they  took  their  origin  from 
Berne),  wiU  go  up  to  lay  waste  Jemsalm,  wblc^  is 
the  scat  of  hoUness,  and  whoe  the  tomb  'of  their  God 
Jeeuf  i^  as  indeed  they  have  several  times  gone  np  al- 
RSdj."  Again,  on  ver.  2 ;  "  I  have  several  Umes  shown 
that  (rom  Edom  proceeded  the  kings  who  reigned  in 
Italy,  and  who  built  up  Borne  to  be  great  among  the 
naiitwa  and  chief  among  the  provinces;  and  in  this  way 
Italy  and  Greece  and  all  the  western  provinces  became 
filed  with  Idumaeana.  Tbns  it  is  that  the  prophets 
can  the  whde  of  that  nation  by  the  ruune  irf  Edom." 
Qd  ver.  8  :<*  There  shall  not  be  found  counsel  or  wMom 
•moog  the  Edomitiah  Christians  when  they  go  np  to 
that  trar."  On  ver.  19 :  "  Those  who  have  gone  as  ex- 
iles into  the  Edomite*',  that  is,  into  the  Christians' land, 
and  hare  there  suffered  aiHiction,  will  deserve  to  have 
the  tHst  part  of  their  coontiy  and  their  metropolis  as 
Moant  Seir."  On  ver.  20:  "Sarepta"  is  "Ranee;" 
'-Sepharad"  is  "Spun."  The  "Mount  itf  Esau," in 
Ter.  21,  is  "  the  dty  of  Borne,"  which  is  to  be  judged ; 
and  the  Saviours  are  to  be  the  [Jewish]  Uesiab  and 
bis  chieftains,"  who  are  to  be  "Judges," 

4.  Stgle,  etc — The  language  of  Obadiah  is  pure ;  but 
Jihn  and  others  have  obs«rved  that  be  is  inferior  to 
ihs  mora  ancient  prophets  in  his  too  great  addiction  to 
thehilerro^uory  form  of  expreanon  (see  ver.  8).  His 
intinMntB  are  noble,  and  his  figures  bold  and  striking 
(De  Vette's  Introd,  EngL  transL).  De  WeUe's  trans- 
tator  observes  that  hla  hatred  towards  other  natims  is 
m  to  deep  and  deadly  as  that  of  soue  of  his  yonnger 
emtemporariea, 

i.  Ciwawaitories.— The  special  exegetical  belps  on 
tbi*  ^sa^kfcy  are  the  following :  Ephraem  Syrus,  Ex- 
plamait  (jsi  9yiia^  is  hb  Oj^  t,  369);  Jerome,  Cn»> 


wMdariw  (In  0pp.  «,  148);  Hngo  k  St.  Vwtore,  ^n- 
notaHonet  (in  0pp.  i) ;  Lather,  Ettatratio  (in  Oj^.  iii, 
688);  B^us,  CommaUarioltu  (Cellae,  1587,  4tv;  also 
in  0pp.  iu,  100);  Draconites,  CommaUariul«t  (Aigent. 
1688, 8vo;  Boat.  1M8,  8vo;  1698,  4to);  Del  Castillio, 
Commtntariiu  (Rom.  IA66,  4to);  Pontac,  Commentarii 
[BabUnie,  indud.  other  books]  (Par.  1566;  Heb.  onlv, 
Jena,  1678, 8vo);  GiynKos,  Cottmentarint  (BasU.  1684, 
8vo) ;  De  Leon,  ConmetOariuB  [inclnd.  Gal.]  (Sal- 
manb  1669,  4to);  Dmnus,  Lettionet  [indud.  other 
books]  {Lugd.l696,8vo);  Leucht,  ^jiHSruny  (Darmst. 
1606,  4lo)i  Beynolds,  Application  (Lond.  1618,  4to); 
Beuter,  Ommentanut  (¥i.  ad  Od.  1617,  4to) ;  Ge«- 
ner,  CommetUarius  (Haub.  1618,  8vn);  Zierlin,  Er- 
^nitiff  (Botenb.  1620,  dto);  Merrier,  Commeniarii 
[fh>m  the  Babbins,  indnd.  othu-  books]  (Lugd.  1621, 
4to) ;  Tamovius,  Commentariva  (Bosu  1624, 4to) ;  Mar- 
bury,  Commeraarii  (Lond.  1689,  Ao);  Ellis,  Commm- 
turius  (ibid.  1641,  8vo);  K«nig,  ViMeriaHones  (Alt. 
1647,  4to) ;  Leuaden,  Comrntnlafii  [from  the  Rabbins, 
inelud.  Joel]  (Ultrn).  1667,  8vo) ;  Stephens,  Iia$hf» 
Commmf.  [hi  Heb.,  indud.  other  books]  (Par.  1668, 
4to)  J  PUkington,  Exposition  [includ.  Hag.]  (Lond. 
1662,  8vo;  also  in  WoHtt,  p.  201);  Pfeiffer,  Commen- 
tariwt  (Vitemb.  1666,  1670,  4to) ;  Croze,  Commmlariut 
[RabMnical]  (Brem.  1678, 4to);  Waamutb,  Rathi  Com- 
mat.  [in  Heb.]  (Jen.  1678,  8vo);  Acoluthus,  Adnota- 
tioita  [on  the  Armen.]  (Lips.  1660, 4to);  Leigb,  Com- 
menfanus  (Hafh.  1697,  4to);  Heupel,  Adnotationet 
(Argent.  1699,  4to);  Outho^  VerUaari^  (Gron.  1700, 
8vo ;  Dort,  1780, 4to) ;  Ziendd,  SrHSnrng  (Frankf.  and 
Leips.  1719,  dto);  Abieseh,  Sptdwt. philol.  [on  vers.  1- 
6J  (Fr.  ad  M.  1767,  4to) ;  SchrSr,  EHSutervng  (Bred, 
and  Leips.  1766,  8ro);  Happach,  Atmerk.  (Cobntg, 
1779,  8vo);  Kohlers,  Aimerk.  [on  certain  parts]  (in 
Eichbom's  Reprri.  xv,  260);  Schnurrer,  Dittertatio 
(Tubing.  1767,  4to;  also  in  his  DiutrtaJt.  p.  888); 
Holzapfel,  EriS^trvi^  (BinteUi,  1796,  fivo)  ;  Plum, 
Ohaervatiam  [indud.  Hab.]  (Getting.  1796,  8to)  ; 
Grimm,  £cttu>  [on  the  Syriac,  indud.  Jonah]  (Dnnb. 
1799,  8vo) ;  Yenema,  LretL  (in  Optuc.  Ultraj.  1610) ; 
Krabmer,  Obiervationu  [on  parts]  (Marb.  11^,  8v<0  ; 
Heudewerk,  Enuckalio  (Kegiom.  1886,  8vo) ;  Jager, 
Zeitalter  Ob.  (Tubing.  1887,  8vo)  ;  Caapui,  Avde^tt^ 
(Lrips.  1842, 8vo;  abto  in  Delitzscb  and  Caquui's  Ex^. 
ffanJb.').   See  Prophets,  Minor. 

9.  A  descendant  of  David  (1  Chron.  iii,  SI),  probabty  ' 
the  son  of  Amon  (as  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  have  it,  read* 
ing  **bia  son,"  Instead  of  "^3^,  "sons  of");  ap- 
parently the  same  with  Juda  (Luke  iii,  26)  and  Abiuu 
(Matt  i,  18)  of  Christ's  genealogy  (q.  v.).  B.C.  di; 
470. 

10.  Tbe  son  of  Jehiel,  and  descendant  of  Joab,  who 
led  tiack  fkom  captivity,  under  Ezra,  a  company  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  eighteen  male  kinsmen  (Ezra 
vui,  9).    aC.  459. 

iX.  A  Levite,  toa  of  Shemuab,  and  descended  from 
Jeduthim  (1  Chron.  ix,  16).  He  appens  to  have  been 
a  piindpal  murician  in  the  Tem(de  obrir  in  uie  time 
of  Nehemiah  (NeK  xii,  25).  B,C  dr.  446.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  a  comparison  of  the  last-quoted  passage  with 
1  Cbron.  ix,  16-17  and  Neb.  xi,  17-19,  that  the  first 
three  names,  "Mattaniah,  Bakbukiab,  and  Obadiah," 
beking  to  ver.  24,  and  tbe  hut  three,  "  Mesbollam,  Tal- 
mon,  Akfcnb^"  woe  the  flunilies  of  porters.  The  name 
is  omitted  in  the  Vat  HSb  in  Keh.  xii,  26,  where  the 
Codex  Fred.  Aug.  has  'O0tiac  M>d  tbe  Vulg.  Oieifia. 
In  Neh.  xi,  17  tbia  Obadiah  is  called  *^Abda,  tbe  son 
of  Sbamraua." — Smith. 

12.  One  of  the  priests  who  Joined  in  the  eovttiant 
with  NehemUh  (Neb.  x,  5).    RC.  410. 

Obadiah,  a  name  common  to  many  distinguished 
Jewish  writers,  of  whom  tbe  following  are  especially 

noteworthy : 

1.  Obadiah  di  Bozzolo,  so  called  from  Ma  native 
^aee,  Bmndo,  in  Italy,  IkimmMyMi^^^giaidBe 
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of  the  nth  century,  and  wroU  D^^n  D^B  1K:p,  cab- 
aludc  expoaitioiu  and  ezpluiatiooB  of  the  Jewbh  rit- 
ual, coiuiiUing  of  four  pans,  of  which  the  flm  part,  en- 
dUed  0^*n  SS, "  the  tree  of  life,"  treata  of  meals ;  the 
'•econd,  ^ipv,  "the  fountain  of  life,"  treats  of 

what  is  to  be  done  when  going  to  bed;  the  third,  T^n^ 
0*^11,  "  the  way  of  life,"  tieata  of  the  reading  of  the 
law  in  the  original  and  in  Um  Chaldee  paraphrase ;  and 
the  fourth  part,  entitled  C'll  nn-ist,  "the  path  of 
life,"  treats  of  mystic  thoughW  during  prayer.  Only 
the  first  two  parta  were  printed  (Salonica,  1646),  but 
the  whole  work  is  to  be  found  in  HS.  id  uie  Oppen- 
beim  Library.  See  Funt,  BOL  Jud.  i,  129 ;  Wolf,  BiU. 
Hebr.  i,  876;  ui,  260;  JSeher,  At^ememu  Gekkrtm- 
Leieibm,  B.-r. 

2.  Obaduh  bsm-David,  who  flourished  about  13SS, 
and  wrote  OSQin^  tinhn  a  commeiituy 
on  that  aection  of  Haimonides's  (q.  v.)  Jad  ka-Cheraka 
which  treats  on  the  Jewish  calendu  and  astroDomy, 
reprinted  in  the  edition  of  the  Jad  ha-Cheraia  ed.  hy 
D.  N.  Torres  (Amst.  1702,  foL,  and  often  since).  See 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  4S;  Wolf,  BOL  Ifebr.  i,  988  sq.; 
iii,  865  sq.;  Jocher,^%emeMes  Gele&rtai~LfxUctm,  s.t. 

3.  Obadiah  da  BKRTuioaR^  who  flourished  A.D. 
1470-1620,  was  a  native  of  Cittii  di  Castello,  in  the  Ro- 
magna,  Italy,  In  the  year  1488  he  left  bia  native  place 
fw  Palestine,  where  he  soon  occupied  a  high  position, 
having  been  appointed  chief  rabbi  at  Jenisaleai.  This 
eminent  place  be  held  until  hia  death,  which  occurred 
IS  1620,  He  is  especially  known  in  Jewish  literature 
far  his  commentary  on  the  Hishna,  the  tlXSXi  ^7  yiV^9 
njT^ia  '^'37?,  which  is  generally  reprinted  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Biishna,  and  which  has  also  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  Surenhusiiis  in  his  excellent  edition  of 
the  Uishna.  Obadiah  also  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Ruth,  entitled  P^l  ^9  C^I^B,  printed  at  Cracow  under 
the  title  n>in  0^7^,  and  reprinted  in  the  collecdon 
ti^  V-'^t^'O  (Venice,  1685).  Besides,  he  wrote  a  sa- 
per-commeotary  on  Rashi's  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
tencb,  entitled  Mpj)  (Pisa,  1810;  Sdilikow,  18S7; 
Czemowitz,  1867},'  See  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  113  sq.; 
Wolf,  BOl.  Hdtr.  i,  938;  iii,  865;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario 
ttorico  d^U  atUmi  Ebrd  (Germ.  transL  by  Hamt>erger) ; 
Joat,  OttcL  d.  Judadk.  u.  m.  Sektai,  iii,  129;  GrUtz, 
Gt*ch.  d.  Juden,  via,  259  sq.  (2d  ed.  Leipe.  1875,  p.  248 
Sq.,  280);  ix,  28  sq.;  Cassel,  LtHfadm  JUr  jUd.  Gt- 
achichU  u.  LUeratur  (Beri  1872),  p.  91, 107 ;  Coxforte, 
Kore  ha-Ihrot,  p.  30  b;  MUc^kmi/of  UtbrtK  LUeraturt 
(Lond.  1872,  i,  113-150),  where  two  letters  of  Obadiah 
are  given  from  a  Hebrew  MS.,  containing  his  travels 
from  Italy  to  Palestine. 

4.  Obadiah  beh-Jaocw  db  Sfobho,  who  figured  as 
phjrsician,  divine,  and  cocnraentator,  was  a  native  of 
C«ena,  in  Italy,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1470. 
In  the  year  1498  we  meet  bim  at  Rome,  as  the  teacher 
of  the  famous  Reuchlin,  whom  he  instructed  in  tbe 
Hebrew  Ungiuge.  He  ^en  setded  at  Bologna,  where 
be  practiced  medicine  until  his  death  in  1550.  He 
wrote  litt,  A  Commentary  on  l!Ji«  PtntaitucK  (Ten- 
ice,  1667) : — A  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  and 
Koheleth  (ibid.  1667):— .4  Corrunentary  on  Job,  entitled 
pnx  :S9^'a{i\n±\6&(i):— A  Commentary  on  OePaalm 
(ibid.  1686) : — A  Commentary  on  Ruth:— A  Commentary 
on  the  Later  Prophet*  (L  e.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Eze- 
kiel) ;  all  these  commentaries  are  reprinted  in  the  Rab- 
binical Bible,  entitled  ntis  n^n^,  edited  by  Frank- 
furter Cq.v.)  (Amst  1724-1727.4  vols,  fol.):— A  com- 
mentary on  the  treadseMftolA,  n^3K  *<;?'nii  tiniB, 
reprinted  in  the  Machasor  of  Bologna,  1541 : — A  treat- 
ise on  metaphyucs,  entitled  C^n?  I'lK  D  (Bologna, 
1587),  against  atheista  and  Epicureans.   Of  this  treat- 


ise Sfinvo  made  a  Latin  tianalatioDi  wbicb,  with  tSe 
commentary  on  EodeaiaMea^  be  dedkated  to  king  Joha 
IIorFraiio&  Beeidea,  ha  also  wrote  some  other  woAs 
which  bare  not  as  yet  been  pohlished.  See  Font, 
BibL  Jud.  iii,  819;  De  Koasi,  DiiionaTio  *torico  degR 
autori  Jibrti,  p.  295  (Genn.  transL  by  Bamberger); 
Wolf,  BOiliotk.  Bebr.  i,  988-40;  iii,  866  aq.;  iv,  989; 
Da  CoBta,  Iiraei  and  tAe  Gentiles^  p.  487;  Joat,  GtaA 
d.  Juden,  u.  §.  Sekttn,  iii,  121 ;  QtUi,  CaadL  d  Jmden, 
a,  50,  94,  285;  Etbeiidge,  IiOroduOim  to  Hebrmr  Lit' 
traiurt,  p.  414;  Steinachndder,  Catalogm  ttbronm 
Bebr.  m  BibUoibeca  Bod/eiana,  coL  2075 ;  Kitto,  Cydop. 
a.  T.  Sfomo;  Jabritich  der  Geiek.  d.  Juden  u,  d,  Judat- 
duimt,  ii,  345.    (B.  P.) 

O'bal  (Heb.  Obal',  ^Si?,  a  bare  district;  ScpC 
EboK  V.  r.  rt/3nX;  Yulg.  fifioO,  son  of  Joktan,  B.C 
poat  2060,  and  bead  of  an  Arabian  tribe,  mentioned 
in  Gen.  x,  28,  and  of  the  region  wherein  it  dwdt,  1 
Chron.  i,  S2  (where  it  is  called  Ebal,  q.  v.>  Bocbait 
(PhtO.  it,  S8)  nndentanda  the  AvaMlm,  a  people  oa  tbe 
Ethiopian  ooaa^  near  tbe  Strdt  of  Bab  d-Sfandeb  (Ptci- 
emy,  iv,  87),  who  gave  name  to  the  Sintu  AbalUa 
(Pliny,  vi,  84).  They  were  a  commercial  people  (For- 
ster,  Oeogr,  of  Arabia,  i,  148).  Others  make  Obsl  tbe 
same  with  the  Gobolitit  of  Joe^hus  (TofioXinc,  AnL 
it,  1,2;  iii,  2,1;  see  Schnhhesa,  Ponid  p.  84),  but  hen 
there  is  not  ev«o  a  feaainfalance  and  h^).  Sea 
Arabia. 

Obdi'a  CO/M)'a  v.  r.  '0/3^(t'a;  Vulg.  Obia),  a  cor^ 
rupt  fonn  (1  Eadr.  v,  86)  of  tbe  Heb.  name  Habaiah 
(Ezra  ii,  61). 
Obdnxsoy.  See  Habdioesb  or  Hbart;  Siil 
Ob«,  Obeall,  or  Obi  (e^mology  nnkDown),  dea- 
tgnates  a  species  of  iritdicraft  practiced  amcng  the  Ne- 
groes, especially  in  the  Weet  Indies,  the  apprehenwn 
of  which,  operating  upon  their  superstitious  fear%  ia 
frequentiy  attended  with  disease  and  death.  Tbe  prac- 
ticer  is  railed  an  Obiak  wtan  or  Obiah  wmam.  It  dif- 
fers in  no  eaaential  respect  from  tbe  corresponding  an- 
peratitioiia  all  tbe  world  over.   See  Maoic;  Wirca- 

CRAFT. 

O'bed  (Heb.  Obed',  TS'^V,  tenant,  Le.  of  Jehovah; 
Sept.  'QfiifS  in  Ruth,  and  so  in  the  N.  T.;  'Iw^qj  in 
Chromclea;  .▼.  r.  etc.),  tbe  name  at  several  He- 

brews.  See  also  Obbihkdon. 

1.  The  son  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  and  father  of  Jesae  the 
father  of  David,  according  to  the  apparently  incomplete 
genealogical  list  (Ruth  iv,  17;  1  Cfanm.  ii,  Ii).  B.C 
cir.  1360.  llie  name  occurs  in  the  genealogiee  of  Chritt 
given  by  Matthew  (i,  6)  and  Luke  (iii,  83).  See  Da- 
vid; Gkkbaioqt. 

2.  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (I  Chron.  xi,  47). 
EC.  cir. -1046. 

3.  The  third  named  of  the  sons  of  Sbemaiah  who 
were  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  7). 
B.C.  cir.  1017. 

4.  Son  of  Ephlal  and  father  of  Jehn,  descendant  of 
Jarha,  the  Egyptian  slave  of  Sheshan  in  the  family  of 
Jerahmeel  (1  Chron.  ii,  37, 36,  from  which  it  appeata  that 
he  was  grandsoi  ot  Zabad  [q.  r.j,  one  of  Darid'a  war- 
riors).  B.C  conridemUy  post  1014. 

5.  Father  of  Azariah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
captains  of  hundreds  who  joined  with  Jehoiada  in  the 
revolution  by  which  Atlidiah  fell  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  1), 
B.a  ante  876. 

O'bed-e'dom  (Heb.  Obed'-edom',  OltS  135,  ter- 
vant  ofEdom;  Sept.  in  2  Sam.  'O^  'E^w/i"  in  Chroo- 
icles  'A^iStapa,  'A(3Sii6fi,  'A0Soi&fi,  with  many  other 
V.  rr.),  the  name  apparently  of  three  Levitea. 

X.  A  peraon  in  whose  premises,  and  under  wboae 
care,  the  ark  was  deposited  whet)  the  death  of  Uzuh 
caused  David  to  apprehend  danger  in  taking  it  farther; 
B,C.1043.  It  remained  there  three  months,  during  whicfa 
the  family  of  Obed-edom  so  signally  prospered  that  tbe 
king  was  OMOiin^,  J^^fesu^  (ui^jrrt  fi^entioa,  which 
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hi  then  hipfnl/ eanieil  into  street  (2  Sun.  vi,  10-12;  1 
OiMLnii,  18,14;  xv,  86).  We  lesm  from  1  Cbron. 
zri,  18,  when  tbe  name  is  used  generically,  that  Obed- 
(doii'i  eomwetimi  wUb  the  «rk  did  not  then  terminate, 
be  and  hia  ftmily  luTing  charge  of  the  doors  of  the 
MKOtny  (1  Cbron.  xv,  18,  24).  This  individoal  is 
diitingDiahed  from  the  fidlowiDg,  whcM  time,  functions, 
ud  ctrcanutances  closely  resemble  his,  by  the  clear  in- 
fficadoDs  in  the  t«xt;  (a.)  He  is  described  as  a  Oitlite 
(!  Sam.  yi,  10,  II),  that  is,  probably,  a  native  of  the  Le- 
riried  ei^  at  Gath-Rumiian  iQ  Dan,  which  was  a»- 
lisaed  to  tbe  Kohathites  (Hmh.  xxl,  26),  and  is  thus 
distin^ished  from  "  Obed-edom  th»  son  of  Jeduthun," 
»f>o  was  a  Merarite.  See  Jbduthun.  That  the  for- 
RKT  was  a  Kohathite  or  Eoihite  is  plain  fW>m  1  Chron. 
ixvi,  1, 8.  (6.)  In  one  paasage  (1  Chron.  xvi,  S8)  they 
ire  both  naaMd  sepantely.  It  ia  Obed-edom  the  Git- 
lite  who  was  appointed  to  sound  "with  harps  on  the 
Shtninith  to  excel"  (1  Chron,  sr,  21 ;  zvi,  5).  That 
it  was  also  he,  with  bis  family  of  eight  sons  and  their 
chifaben,  "migh^  men  of  valor"  (I  Chron.  xxri,  4-8), 
who  kept  tlw  south  gate  (rer.  1ft)  and  the  house  of 
Anppim,  is  evident  from  the  expresnon  of  the  chroni- 
cler (ver.  5),  adding,  "  for  God  Messed  him,"  referring 
■ppaieiitly  to  S  Saokvi,  11,  "the  Lord  bleaeed  Obed- 
fdon  and  all  bis  honsehold."  J.  Rowland,  in  Faii^ 
baim'i  DieHamny,  remarks,  **TIm  rite  of  Obed-edom's 
bcNue  is  still  a  renoarfcaUe  spot.  About  two  roiks  from 
tbe  rite  of  Kirjath-jearim,  near  Chesla,  or  ancient  Ches- 
■loD,  on  the  way  thence  to  Jerusalem,  a  little  beyond 
Khirfaet  d-Ux,  or  the  niins  of  Uzzah,  Ferez-nzzah,  on 
tbe  right-hand  dde  of  the  road,  is  a  little  ravine ;  and 
oa  the  other  side  oi  that  nvine — L  e.  on  the  south  side 
ef  it— is  a  high  and  prominent  ridge,  in  the  western 
fxtmnity  <^  whicb  is  a  little  depression,  a  flat  space  or 
pbieau,  about  tbree  or  four  acres  of  land,  intensely 
green,  sarrounded  by  a  belt  of  treen,  and  called  Knrj^ 
a  Saiddt,  the  Blessed  City,  or  abode  of  the  Blessed 
One."   See  Kibjath-jbakix. 

2.  A  son  of  Jeduthun,  and  one  of  the  Temple  war- 
dens (1  Cbnitk  xvi,  38,  second  dause;  and  apparently 
BKBtioned  there  only).   B.CL  1048. 

3.  A  person  who  had  charge  of  the  sacred  vessds  in 
tbe  time  of  Amaximh,  king  of  Judab  (2  Chron.  xxv,  34). 
BlC.  dr.  836.  Bat  the  name  is  pomibly  generic  here 
iho  (see  1),  and  may  merely  denote  the  descendants  of 
tbe  Obed-edom  in  whose  house  the  ark  had  rested. 

Obedienoe  is,  in  a  general  or  abstract  sense,  a 
nsdimsB  to  cany  oat  or  perform  tbe  ordinances  irf  an- 
other, i.  e^  to  put  Uie  deaigD  of  anotbcv  into  execntioi), 
mi  thereby  eadsfy  tbe  will  of  another  peiaoo  or  per^ 
ML  The  word,  dien,  (rignlfles  the  capadty  to  hearken 
Is  say  one's  advice,  directions,  or  ordets.  In  religion 
obedieDee  mitst  be  animated  by  love  (q.  v.).  Obedience 
may  be  pud  (a)  on  the  pan  of  man  (I)  to  God  and 
Ovist i  (2)  to  oiie*e  parents;  (8)  to  superiors  gener- 
■fif,  •qndaUy  one's  gOTemmeirt.  Tbm  ia  iIm  (&) 
the  etrnfience  wbidi  Oulsc  paid  to  God  the  Fathw. 
Seebdow. 

t.  OMienee  to  God  may  be  eonndered  (I)  as  virtual, 
vbtdi  consists  in  a  belief  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  holiness 
■ad  equity  of  its  precepts,  of  the  truth  of  its  promises, 
and  a  tne  repentance  of  all  our  sins;  (2)  actual  obe- 
^enoe,  which  is  tbe  practice  and  exercise  of  the  several 
gnues  and  dntiee  of  CbristianUy;  (8)  perfect  obe- 
Snet,  wUdi  ia  die  exact  ooafamiity  of  our  beerto  and 
iins  to  tbe  law  of  God,  wilbMt  the  least  imperftetion. 
lliiBlastiBpecnliar  toa  ^orifled  state,  though  it  should 
be  our  aim  in  thia.    See,  however,  FiCRrBcnoH. 

The  obtigation  we  are  under  to  obedience  arises — (1) 
boa  tbe  relation  we  stand  in  to  God  as  creatures  (Pin. 

^  i  (2)  {torn  the  law  whicb  he  bas  revealed  to  us 
inUsWord  (l^e]dx,8;  SPM.i,^7);  (8)  from  the 
lilMsiBfcs  of  his  pcDvidenoe  whicb  we  are  constantly  re- 
•nring  (Acts  xir,  17;  Pm.  cxlv);  (4)  Aom  tbe  love 
end  goedneas  of  God  ia  Uie  gnmd  worit  of  redranptlon 
(10Dbvi,ao}. 


Aa  to  tbe  nature  of  this  obedience,  it  most  be — (1) 
active,  not  only  avtUing  what  is  prohiUted,  but  per- 
forming what  b  commanded  (CoL  iii,  8, 10) ;  (2)  per- 
sorul,  fur  though  Christ  has  obeyed  the  law  for  us  as  a 
covenant  of  works,  yet  he  baa  not  abrogated  it  aa  -a 
rule  of  life  (Rom.  yii,  22 ;  iii,  81) ;  (8)  sincere  (Psa.  li, 
6 ;  1  Tim.  i,  6) ;  (4)  afFectionate,  s[vinging  trum  love 
aodnot(Vomtorror{l  Johnv,  19;  ii,6;  2Cor.v,14);  (6) 
diligent,  not  slotbliil  (GaL  i,  16;  Psa.  xviii,  44;  Rom. 
xii,  11) ;  (6)  consfdcucHia  and  open  (PbiL  u,  16 ;  Hatt. 
r,  16);  (7)  nniveiaal;  not  <»e  dn^,  but  all,  moat  be 
performed  (2  Pet.  i,  6, 10) ;  (8)  perpetual,  at  all  limefl, 
places,  and  occauons  (Rom.  ii,  7 ;  Gal.  vi,  8). 

The  advantages  of  obedience  are  these:  (1)  it  adorns 
the  Ooapel  (Tit  ii,  10) ;  (2)  it  is  evidential  of  grace  (2 
Cor.  V,  17) ;  (8)  it  rejoioea  the  hearts  of  the  ministers 
and  people  of  God  (8  John  2;  2  Thess.  i,  19,  20);  (4) 
it  silences  gainsayera  (S  Pet.  i,  11, 12) ;  (fi)  encourages 
the  saints,  while  it  reproves  tbe  lukewarm  (Hatt.  v,  16) ; 
(6)  it  affords  peace  to  tbe  subject  of  it  (Pea.  xxv,  12, 
18 ;  Acts  xxiv,  16) ;  (7)  it  powerfully  recommends  rdig- 
ion,  as  that  which  is  both  delightfU  and  practicable 
(Colos.  i,  10) ;  (8)  it  is  the  forerunner  and  evidence  of 
eternal  glory  (Rom.  vi,  22 ;  Rev.  xxii,  14). 

2.  Obedimee  to  parent!  is  taught  us  In  the  N.-T. 
Scriptmea  in  Ephes.  vi,  1  (also  in  CoIoh.  iii,  20) :  "Obit* 
dren,  obey  your  parento  in  the  hui,  tar  this  is  right." 
Thus  also  servants  are  to  obev  tb^  matten,  aa  taught 
in  Ephes.vi,  6  (alBoCoh)e.iii,22;  lPet.ii,18):  "Serv- 
antn,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  maateis  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness 
of  j-our  heart,  as  unto  Christ." 

8.  Obedience  to  avthoritg  (q.  v.) ;  this,  however,  tbe 
Christian  ia  taught  to  excftase  on^y  when  not  out  of 
harmony  with  the  divine  commands,  for  it  is  the  duly 
of  the  Christian  to  obey  God  rather  than  niail'(Acts  iv, 
17 ;  v,  29). 

See  Krehl,  NtU'TetlamtntL  fftmAedr^rimeh,  s.  v.  Oe- 
horsam;  Chamock,irorb,xi,1312;  TiUotson, ^rrmonf, 
ser.  122,  128 ;  Saurin,  Smnoni,  vol  i,  ser.  4 ;  Ridgley, 
Body  o/Dirimtg,  qu.  92 :  Dwight,  TMeolegg;  Walkerj 
Smnofu;  Fuller,  ITurib,- Robert  Hall,  HVia.  See  Ho* 
LiMESs;  IjIBBBTt;  Nkckssitt;  Sahctipicatiok.  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Obedience  of  Christ  (inraKoif)  Is  generally  di- 
vided into  active  and  passive.  His  actiee  obedience  im- 
plies what  he  did ;  his  paitive  wliat  he  suffered.  Some 
divines  distinguish  the  two.  They  nfer  our  pardon  to 
bispasmve,  and  our  Utie  to  glwy  to  his  active  obedience ; 
though  Dr.  Owen  observes  thmt  it  cannot  be  dearly 
evinced  that  there  is  any  sncb  thing,  in  propriety  of 
speech,  aa  passive  obedience;  obeying  is  doing,  to 
which  pastion  or  suffering  does  not  belong.  As  to  (be 
active  obedience  of  Christ,  the  Scriptures  assure  us 
that  he  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  really 
became  one  (laa.  xlix,  8 ;  Phil,  ii,  6 ;  Heb.  viii).  He  was 
subject  to  the  law  of  God:  *'He  was  made  under  the 
law ;"  the  judicial  or  dvil  law  of  the  Jews,  the  cere- 
monial law,  and  the  moral  law  (Hatt  xvii,  24, 27 ;  Luke 
ii,22;  Psa.x1,7,6).  He  was  obedient  to  the  law  of 
nature;  be  was  in  a  state  of  sut^ection  to  his  parents; 
and  be  fulfilled  the  commanda  of  hia  heavenly  Father 
as  respects  the  first  and  second  table.  Christ's  obe- 
dience was  (1)  voluntary  (Psa.xl,  6);  (2)  complete 
(1  Pet.  ii,  22) ;  (8)  wrmight  out  in  the  room  and  stead 
of  his  peofde  (Rom.  x,4;  v,  19);  (4)  wdl  plearing  and 
acceptable  in  uie  sight  of  God ;  (6)  followed  by  a  glori- 
oas  reward  (PhiL  ii,  9).  See  ATOXKMiotT.  Theolo- 
gians commonly  hold  that  the  active  obedience  of 
Christ  was  as  much  a  part  of  his  atonement  or  satisfac- 
tion as  his  passive  obedience.  This  might  be  more 
cleariy  and  d^nitively  expressed  as  follows :  The  satis- 
faction which  Christ  has  made  conrista  both  in  his  endur- 
ing the  punishments  incurred  liy  men  and  in  his  yielding 
a  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  laws.  This  opinion  is 
derived  from  the  twofold  obligation  of  men  (a)  to  keep 
the  divine  Uwa,  and  (J)  ^^Sl(^t$ig^l(@>  euf- 
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Ur  ponfabiixat  for  tb^  ib.   In  tbis       dtt  ai/Sdto- 

Uon  of  Christ  came  to  be  considered  <u  coiiNsdng  of  two 
puts,  ttetiBe  and  pattive.  This  view  wm  th«i  con- 
nected  with  the  theory  of  Anaelm  respecting  the  re- 
raoral  of  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  siiu  The  Buffering  of 
Christ  removes  the  pauiily,  and  his  active  obedience 
the  ffuikot  sin;  and  the  perfect  rigbteouaneas  of  Christ, 
or  lida  fulfilment  of  the  Uw,  is  imputed  to  ns  in  the 
same  waj  as  if  we  ounelves  had  fulfilled  the  Isw,  and 
thus  001  defective  obedienoe  is  made  good.  Respect- 
ing this  doctrine  de  reatimone  culpa  et  pcatm,  see  Ihpu- 
TATIOX;  PUNISUKBMT;  RkMIBSION  OF  SlNS. 

We  subjoin  a  brief  ki^org  of  this  doctrine.  Good 
materials  for  its  history  may  be  found  in  Walch's  in- 
augural disputation,  IM  obediaOia  Ckrisii  acHea  (Gitt- 
cingen,17H4to).  See  alao  ilMtfrt.  7Ae(ri.  Jan.  17,plS2. 
Flmages  are  found  even  wnoog  the  ani^t  ftthera 
which  teach  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  law  by 
Christ  is  to  be  considered  as  if  done  by  ut  (see  the  pas- 
sages cited  by  Walch).  Many  of  these  passages,  how- 
ever, appear  very  doubtful  and  indednite,  and  this  doc- 
trine was  by  no  m^ns  universally  established  in  the 
early  Church.  Even  Auselm,  who  bailc  up  such  an  arti- 
fici^  system,  did  not  make  this  application  of  the  two- 
fvid  obedience  of  Christ  This,  nevertheless,  was  the 
tendency  of  his  theory,  especially  of  the  doctrine  de  tv 
DHffume  culpa  et  pome.  But  after  his  time  this  ex- 
planation of  the  sstitfsctioa  made  by  QLrist  by  means 
of  his  twofold  obedience  was  adopted  by  several  school- 
men, who-now  looked  up  texts  for  its  supporL  Yet  it 
was  never  very  generally  adopted  by  theologians  of 
the  Komish  Church.  In  the  Fiotestant  Church,  on  the 
coDtrsry,  it  liss  been  almost  oDiveraally  taught  by  the 
theologians  Miwe  the  nzteentb  century,  and  even  in- 
troduced into  the  "Form  of  Concord"  (Horus,  p.  169,  o. 
5),  which,  however,  never  received  a  universal  syndwl- 
icsl  authority  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  This  explana- 
tion is  not  fooiid  tn  the  other  symbols.  One  reason,  per- 
haps, of  the  leeeption  of  this  exidanstloa  in  the  Pnn- 
estant  Church  is  the  supposiUoD  that  the  thecmy  de 
obedieiaia  aetwa  could  be  used  to  advantsge  against 
the  Catholic  tenet  <^  the  value  of  one's  own  good 
works.  Another  reason  is  that  the  imputation  of  the 
active  obedience  of  Christ  was  denied  by  the  Socinians 
and  Armintans.  On  these  grounds,  most  of  the  Luther- 
an and  Reformed  theobgians  accounted  this  doctrine 
essential  to  sound  orthodoxy.  But  doubting  wliether 
the  active  obedienoe  of  Christ  constitutes  a  part  of  his 
aatis&ction  has  no  influence  upon  the  plan  (k  salvntioa 
tlirough  repentance,  fluth,  and  godliness.  Baumgarten 
and  Ernesti  have  .therefore  JustJy  pronounced  this  dis- 
pute as  of  no  great  dogmatical  importance.  In  fact, 
the  difference  anumg  theologians  upon  this  subject  has 
often  been  more  apparent  than  reiU.  There  were,  in- 
deed, some  Protestant  theidi^iana,  even  in  ihe  16th 
century,  who  denied  the  merit  of  tlw  active  obodiome 
of  Christ— e.  g.  the  Luthuran  theologian  Karg  (or  Par- 
simonius),  also  the  Reformed  theolo^sn  John  Piscator, 
who  had  many  foUowen ;  more  lately,  John  la  Placette, 
and  others.  The  same  was  done  by  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish theologians,  who  in  general  a^pted  the  Arminisn 
views.  But  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  the  opinimi  was  by  far 
the  moat  prevalent  in  the  lathemn  Chnrob  that  the 
acdve  obedienoe  of  Christ  is  of  the  nature  of  satisfac- 
tion, or  vicarioiu.  This  o^union  is  defended  even  by 
Wolch  in  the  work  just  referred  to.  Since  the  time 
of  TgUner,  however,  the  subject  has  been  presented  in 
a  different  lighL  He  published  «  work  entitled  J>er 
tk&tige  Gekortan  ChruU  (Breslau,  1768, 8vo).  In  this 
he  denied  that  the  active  obedience  <rf  Christ  is  of  the 
nature  ct  satisfaction.  Thereupon  a  violent  controver- 
sy ensued.  Schubert,  Wichmann,  and  others,  wrote 
against  him,  and  he,  in  reply,  published  his  ZtuSlte 
(Berlin,  1770).  The  best  critique  of  this  matter  is  that 
of  Emesti,  TheoL  BibL  ix,  914  sq.  For  the  history  of 
the  wbfdfl  cmtroverqr,  see  Waldi,  NeuuU  Rdigvmtg^ 


sdUdUr,  iii,  811  sq.  The  subject  is  oonaidend  also  bf 
Ebertiard,  Apologie  da  SocriUet,  ii,  310  sq.  Of  late 
years,  a  great  number  of  Protestant  thecdogians  have 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  the 
active  obedience  of  Christ  is  properly  no  pan  of  his 
satisfaction,  which  is  the  effect  solely  of  bis  posnve 
obedience.  Among  these  an  ^-■i-^-"",  Griesbadi) 
and  Doderlao. 

It  may  help  to  settle  the  oontfoveny  on  tUs  sul^Mt 
to  coottder  that  it  has  originated  siddy  In  mistake. 
Two  things  have  been  separated  which  never  can  be 
put  asunder,  and  which  never  are  so  in  the  Bible,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  always  connected.  All  that  Cbiist 
did  and  suffered  for  our  good  receives  its  peculiar  worth 
from  the  fact  that  be  did  it  from  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine win.  This  is  the  viitoe  or  obedienoe  of  Christ 
If  we  would  partake  kS  the  salutary  eonseqnsDces  of 
bis  sufferings,  we  must,  under  divine  guidance  and  as- 
sistance, follow  bis  example.  This  is  an  indi^>ensab)e 
condition.  The  two  things  are  always  connected  in  the 
Bible,  and  should  be  so  in  our  instructions ;  and  tbea 
this  doctrine  cannot  be  abused.  The  ranorka  made  \jf 
Horns  (p.  170, 171)  are  directed  to  this  point  The  Bi- 
ble, indeed,  justifies  us  in  saying  (1)  that  enrj/ihms 
which  Christ  aditefy  ptr/ormed  during  his  whole  life, 
in  obedience  to  God,  is  s^taiy  to  ua,  was  done  or  one 
account  and  for  our  good.  But  (2)  we  therefore  truly 
affirm  lAat  our  tokok  h^ipmeit  (pttr^pia)  is  the  /not 
tn  a  epedai  auamer  oj"  hit  obedience  to  the  dtvine  com- 
Buuidtboth  M  hie  WiffenHg  and  in  all  the  aetione  of  kit 
life.  Hod  be  not  ^own  tUe  obedience,  we  should  not 
have  attained  to  this  happiness.  So  the  Scriptnna 
everywhere  teach.  The  obedienoe  of  Christ  in  anlRfx 
ing  is  therefore  the  foundatim,  and  imparts  to  ua  the 
assurance  that  all  his  other  obedience,  in  respect  to  all 
the  divine  commands,  will  be  for  our  benefit  (John  vi, 
51 ;  iii,  14-16 ;  aii,  24 ;  1  John  iv,  9 ;  1  Tbees.  v,  9  sq.). 
No  injury  to  mwals  need  be  apinefaended  if  the  Script- 
tue  doctrine  is  followed,  and  things  which  belong  to- 
gether are  not  separated.  See  Knapp,  ChtieHtm  The- 
ology, §  115;  Smeaton,  Dodriae  of  the  Atonement  (see 
Index) ;  Uarlns,  ChritHm  Ethict  (see  Index) ;  UIl- 
mann,  Stnlesenat  of  Jetus  (see  Index) ;  Graves,  Worit, 
voLiv;  Edwards,  (Toris;  Fletcher,  ITorjfc* ;  Prttb.Coit- 
feiion;  TheoL  Medium,orCttmbeti.Pre»b.Ree.Oet.linii 
Pretb,  Quar.  and  PrinceL  Rev.  Jan.  1874,  art  iv ;  and  the 
ref^^ces  in  3£alcolm,  T'Aeo/. /wfeK,  i.  V.  (J.H.W.) 

Obedienoe  (Eoolaalaatioal),  in  eaoon  lav, 
means  duty  by  wbidi  the  various  gradatioas  in 
eccleidastical  organisation  are  held  subject  in  all  thii^ 
coDustent  with  the  Uw  of  God  or  of  the  Church,  to  the 
several  superiors  placed  immediately  above  them,  re- 
spectively, in  the  hierarchical  scale.  Thus  priests  and 
inferior  de^  owe  canonical  obedience  to  the  bishops 
and  priesu  ai«  boond  thento  bjr  a  solemn  promise  ad- 
ministered at  ordination.  The  Indu^  primitively  took 
a  similar  oath  to  the  metropolitan ;  bnt  by  the  modem 
law  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  metropoUtan  is  confined  to 
the  occasions  of  his  holding  a  visitation  or  preuding  in 
the  provincial  synod.  Bishops,  by  the  present  law  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  take  an  ootii  of  obedience 
to  the  pope.  This  obedience,  however,  is  stricUy  limit- 
ed by  the  canons,  and  is  only  held  to  Innd  in  thingi 
consistent  with  the  divine  and  natual  law. 

In  eodesisstioal  histovy  the  word  otediaMs  has  m 
special  mgnification,  and  is  appUed  to  the  several  parties 
in  the  Church  who  during  the  great  Western  schism 
(q.  v.)  adhered  to  the  rinil  popes.  Thus  we  read  of 
the  "  Roman  obedience,"  which  included  ail  who  recog- 
nised the  pope  chosen  at  Rome,  and  the  **  Avignon  obe- 
dience," wbich  meant  the  supporters  of  the  Avignoa 
pope.  So,  again,  historians  speak  of  "the  obedience 
of  Gregory  XII,"  and  "the  <4>edienoe  of  Benedict 
XIH,"  etc 

Applied  to  the  monastic  institute,  obedietiee  means  the 
voluntary  submission  which  all  members  of  religious  of> 
decs  vow,  at  tiicir  igll^m^^i^^^^^}^)^  immediaM 
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iBperion^ofwIutmr  gnda  in  tba  ordn,  w  wall  m  to 
ibe  Hperiw  gawnl,  aDd  still  more  to  tba  rulea  •nd  con- 
idtnioB*  of  the  order.  TfaU  tanM,  in  ill  orders,  on«  of 
the  cMWitial  vows.  It  is,  bowerer,  expraaly  coafioed 
toltwral  things;  and  although  it  is  held  that  a  superior 
cu  flOMund  eertain  things  onder  pain  of  sin,  yet  Ko- 
DMB  Catboties  npodtate  the  notion  that  the  coramaDd 
of  a  npetior  cu  render  UwAil,  nrach  lees  good,  a  thing 
which  is  of  i(a  own  nature  or  by  the  law  of  God  ainful 
or  bad. 

The  word  *■  obedience"  is  in  this  connection  used 
du  to  deagnato  a  place  or  of&oe,  with  the  estate  and 
pnfils  bdonging  to  it,  in  a  monastery,  subordinate  Co 
the  abbot,  and  (xnreaponding  to  a  dignity  in  a  cathedral 
or  eoUegiate  dinrch.  In  1822  the  incumbents  were  re- 
qned  to  render  half-yearly  or  quarterly  aooonnts,  as 
wdl  as  tbe  gmter  prelates,  abbots,  and  priori  The 
obcdicntiarGs  wm  nsually  the  sabprior,  precentor,  cel- 
luer,  Mnistan,  chsmberUio,  kitchener,  infinnarer,  keep- 
er of  annals,  hosteler,  almoner,  pitandar,  lamberer,  and 
aunter  of  the  lady  chapel  But  the  obediences  raried 
socofding  to  the  aixe  of  tlw  mooasteiy;  sometinMS  the 
gudner,frnitetcr,  or  keeper  of  the  orchard  was  included. 

The  word  la  also  aometimes  gireo  to  the  written  pre- 
cept or  oilier  Ibnnal  instrument  1^  wUch  a  snpoior 
io  a  leligioNS  order  commonieates  to  one  of  hla  subject* 
■ny  spedal  precept  or  inetructions — as,  for  example,  to 
imdeTtake  a  certain  office,  to  proceed  upon  a  particular 
mtMon,  to  retinqnisb  a  certain  appointment,  etc  The 
iiMtraction,  or  tbe  instrument  oontaining  it,  is  called  an 
"obedieoce,''  because  it  is  held  to  bind  in  rirtne  of  relig- 
ion obcdwiioek  8eeWaloott,^aeradilreibBefDjgr,  a.v.; 
Chnben,  (^/elop.  B.y. 

03einM,  Thoxas  Lbwib,  D.D.,  an  Irish  prclato  of 
tern  note,  wae  bom  in  ttie  County  of  Longfoid  in  1747. 
He  mjoyed  excellent  educational  advantages,  and  after 
taldi^  holy  or  dent  rapidly  rose  to  pontions  of  trust  in 
tb«  Cbur<^  In  1776  be  accompaniM  lord  Howe  to  this 
country  ss  chaplain.  In  17M  he  was  elevated  to  the 
ctsacopate  and  given  the  see  of  Oasory;  in  1798  he  was 
truMfened  to  that  of  Heath.  He  died  in  1822.  "  As  a 
pitsdKT, Dr. CBeime Tanked  in  the drst class.  Hisser- 
BNDS  seMom  related  to  the  thorny  pointo  of  conirover- 
ul  ibeology.  He  was  generally  satisfied  with  expa> 
tiaiiBg  on  the  grand  and  essential  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tiui^,  and  his  dictitm  was  perspicuous,  animated,  and 
nmiNia.  He  was  occasionidly  sublime,  frequently  pa- 
thetic always"  intelligible"  {Atmuat  Biogr.  vol.  vii). 
Tbe  bishop  publtsfaed,  besides  three  volumes  of  his  ser- 
nnnt  (179ft,  1818,  1821),  a  poem  on  the  Crucifixion 
(17T5, 4to),  several  political  pamphlets,  and  a  comedy. 
8m  AllibMW^  IHet.  ^BrU.  amd  Awmr.  Authort,  vol  ii, 

IT. 

ObaiHmoe(aftC(|iMntrnideringornni^,«lacAaA', 
m  Hittapad,  to  Aonr  one^  aetf  in  revvrenoe).  In  1  Kings 
i,  16,  when  Batfaaheba  presented  herself  to  David,  it  is 
Mid, "  And  Bathsheba  bowed  and  did  obeisance  unto  the 
king;  and  the  king  said,  What  wouldest  thou?"  In 
In^  "  When  a  hi^wnd  goes  on  a  journey,  or  when  he 
ntBnis,''Beberto  says,  "bis  wife  on  seeing  him  puts  her 
luBdi  together,  ud  presents  them  to  him  as  an  act  of 
nhriwBcfc  Wlwii  she  has  an  important  request  to 
■^sfae  doas  tba  aama  thing;  lud  it  la  snrprising  to 
the  wcakneaa  <^blm  who  pretmds  to  be  the  stronger 
ToscL  for,  under  such  drcnmttances,  she  will  gain  almost 
■sytbing  she  wants.  Henoe  the  force  of  their  popular 
pwrwh,  'Tbe  woman  who  regtUarly  makes  obeisance 
to  W  hasband,  can  make  tt  rain  whenever  she  pleases.' 
Wb«n  fiatbsbabn  made  ber  obeisanoe  to  the  king,  be 
■fad,  'What  vouldeit  tbon?*  bnl  tbe  Hebrew  has 
^  *What  to  tbM?*  This  aocorda  iritb  tbe  idiom 
of  the  Tannil  language.  Thus  it  will  lie  asked  of  a 
pam  who  stands  with  bis  liands  presented  to  a  great 
WB,'To  thee  what?*  If  speaking  of  a  third  person, 
'To  Ua  what?*  or,  literally,  'Him  to  what?'  See 
AmtONt:  Bownrat  CocBnur:  Saldtatkhi. 
VIL-S 


Oben.   See  Stools. 

Ober- Ammorgan  is  a  Tillage  of  Upper  Bavaria, 
in  the  valley  ol  tbe  Ammer,  46  miles  S.W.  of  Munich, 
containing  a  populatkm  <tf  abont  1100,  chiefly  engaged 
in  earn  ing  on  wood.  The  place  is  celebrated  fur  the 
decennial  performance  on  twelve  consecutive  Sundays 
in  the  summer  season  of  a  play  representing  the  passion 
and  death  of  Christ,  in  which  three  hundred  and  fifty 
set  or*  are  empkiyed,  besides  eighty  members  of  the  or- 
chestra and  cbonia,  all  selected  from  the  villagers,  some 
ofwhom  exhibit  great  dramatic  power  and  genius.  Tba 
performances  generally  last  from  8  AM.  to  4  P.M.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  space  allotted  to  the  theatre 
is  uncovered.  There  is  room  for  from  6000  to  60iX)  spec- 
tators, but  tbe  attendance  is  generally  much  larger,  in- 
cluding viaitois  from  foreign  countries.  The  perform- 
ance in  1870  was  interrupted  by  tbe  Frsnco^erman 
war,  but  was  resumed  in  1871.  It  is  tbe  only  important 
pasrion  or  miracle  play  which  continues  to  be  performed. 
It  originated  in  a  vow  token  by  the  population  in  1684 
to  perform  it  every  ten  years  in  the  event  of  their  es- 
caping from  the  plagne  which  then  prevailed.  In  the 
summer  of  1876  tbey  inaugurated  another  drama  called 
the  "  School  of  the  Craas."  It  is  a  scries  of  scenes  taken 
from  Old-Testament  history,  in  the  original,  as  many  as 
seventeen  acenea  being  given.  Tbe  good  people  of 
Ammergau  will  discover,  however,  that  the  performing 
of  the  passion  play  once  In  ten  years  in  folfflment  of  a 
religious  vow,  and  carrying  on  a  dramatic  performance 
continually  in  response  to' tbe  populsr  interest,  will  soon 
prove  to  be  two  very  different  things.  The  consecration 
of  the  umple-minded  but  talented  actors  gave  a  charm 
to  the  old  performance  which  will  soon  be  lost  in  the 
more  voridly  and  onattracdve  attempt  for  pecuniary 
sncccea.   See  the  aitide  HTsntBiics. 

Olmvit  Jarob  Hbrhash,  a  Swiss  alcbemist  and 
mystic,  was  bom  at  Arbon,  in  Thu^u,  in  1725.  AI- 
moet  the  first  boolcs  he  read  were  the  works  of  Mi» 
Bourignon  and  Madame  Guyon.  He  first  studied  snr- 
gerv.then  architecture,  and  travelled  through  (!ermany. 
I^e  completed  his  studies  at  (he  universities  nf  Halle  aiid 
Berlin.  After  graduating,  he  settled  at  Lindau  in  17A0, 
andsoonacqidredgreatnpntationasapbyrician.  Here, 
however,  his  bre  for  all  novelty  made  him  lo«e  (he  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  and  he  fell  into  deep  mystical  spec- 
ulation, the  result  of  which  is  apparent  in  his  Dfftnw  of 
Mstficim  (1776),  and  Protntnadet  dt  Gomaliel,  Jv^ 
Phiiomphe  (1780).    He  died  at  Jena  in  1798. 

Oberbilaaer,  BEnsmcr,  a  German  canonist,  was 
bom  Jan.  26,  1719,  at  Waitzenkirchen,  in  Austria. 
He  joined  tbe  Benedictines,  and  became  successively 
professor  of  philosophy  at  tbe  Univenity  of  Salzburg, 
and  of  canon  law  at  Fulda.  His  viewa,  very  much  op- 
posed to  ultramontanism,  led  him  into  trouble,  wbieb 
induced  him  to  return  to  Salzbuig,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed archiepiscDpal  counsellor  in  1776,  and  died  April 
20, 1786.  He  wrote  J'raltctionea  ccmoMca  juxia  tihiUu 
librorvm  Dtcntalium  tx  ttmminmiit,  catctorSnu  et  con- 
trorertiiM  (Antwerp,  1762,  1768,  8  vols.  4to)  \—Syiftma 
hittorico-cnticum  ^eiaarvmjioteMatum  in  Ugiimt  tnatri- 
numialSHU  tmpedunorfontn  dirimaaium  (Franc£  1771, 
9m)i~Apai)gia  Aiift>r£eoHTMca  (iUd.  1771, and Tieii- 
na,  1776, 8vo) : — Compenditm  pralectumam  catumearum 
juxta  lOtrot  V  Decnialium  (Francf.  1778  and  1779,  2 
vols.  8vo) ; — ThoTntunmu  abbreviatUB,  mt  vetvt  et  nova 
EccUna  ditciplma  de  bewfidia  tt  benfficiartis  (Salz- 
buig, 1776,4to) : — ManuaU  lelect.  conalioram  et  canotivm 
juxta  abbalis  de  Fleury  ffitloriam  eccUttarticam  (ibid. 
1776,  4to); — Spedmat  aiUiorii  Juritprudentia  canottica 
adjustoM  ideal  divini  primattu  in  Jtomana  ecderia  eval- 
mdru  (ibid.  1777,  8vo) : — De  digmiate  titnvtque  cleri 
»aaiiarit  et  regtilaiit  (itnd.  1786,  8vd).  See  Memoria 
Oberhaiueri  (ibid.  1786,  8vo) ;  Lnca,  GekArtea  Otttreick, 
voLi;  Hirscbing,  £fan(ftucA;  Meusel,  Z^snioR.— Hoefer, 
iVbur.  Biag.  Ginirak,  xxxviii,  891.    (J.  K.  P.) 
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Onmett)  is  the  highest  eccleaUstical  tribunil  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  PrusBia.  It  was  fouuded  by  the 
king  in  1850,  with  the  view  of  givLig  to  the  Chinch 
more  independence.    See  Prussia. 

Oberlin,  Jean  Frederic,  one  of  the  moat  noted 
of  Swin  Lutheran  divines,  was  bom  August  81,  1740, 
in  Struburg,  formerly  the  capital  of  Alnce,  near  the 
Kbine.  Blened  with  pious  parent*  and  reucd  under 
Christian  infiuenoes,  Frederic  from  his  childhood  ex- 
hibited eridHtces  of  consistent  piety,  and  was  noted  for 
the  benevolence  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition,  his 
constant  dedre  to  protect  the  weak,  to  relieve  the  suffer^ 
ing^  and  to  promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
race.  Oo  the  completion  of  his  preparatory  course,  he 
entered  the  nniverHty  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
bis  studies,  with  a  view  to  the  Christian  ministi}*. 
While  a  student  he  attended  upon  the  religious  instruc- 
tions of  one  who  was  distinguished  for  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  preached  **  Christ  and  him  crucified." 
A  permanent  change  in  the  character  of  the  young  man 
was  effected ;  impressions  and  influences  at  that  time 
were  made  upon  his  mind  which  were  ne^'er  effaced. 
He  was  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  clainu  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  brought  to  make  a  full  surrender  of  himself  to 
ChrisL  At  the  age  of  twenty,  in  a  solemn  covenant, 
he  consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  God.  This  act 
of  self-dedication,  written  and  signed  January  1, 1760, 
ai)d  renewed  ten  years  afterwards,  gives  us  some  idea 
of  his  esmest  Christian  principles  at  this  very  early 
period,  the  k«y-nota  of  his  nn&ltering  devotion  to 
Christ  and  his  cause.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  the- 
ological course  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  but  he  did  not  immediately  enter  upon  iL 
He  was  for  several  years  employed  as  a  private  instruc- 
t'>r  in  the  family  of  a  ph^-ucian,  with  whom  he  in- 
cidentally acquired  a  la^  amount  of  medical  knowl- 
e.Ige,  which  proved  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  subse- 
(|uent  labon.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  the 
Frendi  army,  which  position  be  had  concluded  to  ac- 
cept, and  was  already  preparing  himself  for  its  duties 
when  he  received  a  most  earnest  appeal  to  labor  in  the 
interests  of  the  parish  of  Waldbach,  in  the  Ban  de  la 
Koche.  This  changed  his  plans.  So  fine  a  prospect  of 
usefulness  was  here  presented,  that  with  his  views  of 
duty  be  could  not  disregard  its  claims,  and  he  at  once 
determined  to  occupy  this  field  of  l^xn'.  Waldbach 
was  at  the  time  a  desolate,  scarcely  dvilized  village  in 
the  bleak,  wild,  and  mountainous  Ban  de  la  Roche, 
which  derived  its  name  from  a  castle  called  Im  Soche, 
or  the  Rock,  which  the  Ban  or  district  surrounds.  It 
Ih  also  luiown  by  the  German  name  of  Steinthal,  the 
VfUUg  of  Stone,    The  district  bad  suffered  severely  in 
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the  Thirty-years'  War,  and  the  population  that  sur^ 
vived  its  ravages  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  debased 
by  ignorance.  It  was  only  in  1750  that  any  effort  was 
made  for  the  moral  improvement  and  social  elevation 
of  this  obacnre  and  degraded  people.  He  commenced 
hia  labon  by  combining  fUithful  diligenoe  in  the  ordi- 
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deavors  to  advance  the  education  and  genosl  pmpcrirr 
of  the  community.    He  projected  awre  extended 
of  improvement  than  his  predecessor  had  attempted, 
and,  as  the  best  means  of  preparing  the  my  fcr  bu 
pastoral  inatnction^  he  determined  to  teach  the  pcoflt 
the  ofdinaiy  aiU  and  eomforU  of  life.   His  dbtU  it 
flnt  met  with  great  oppontioo.   The  peo^  hid  bm 
accustomed  to  indulge  so  long  in  an  indolait  fife  thtt 
they  could  not  believe  that  their  hapfnntM  voold  bt 
increased  by  exertion.   Some  of  the  more  nslidon^ 
too,  united  in  a  plot  to  lie  in  ambush  for  theii  pnA 
minister,  and  inflict  upon  him  personal  viakooe.  Bar- 
ing been  informed  of  their  intenlkna  and  the  tiat  thty 
had  selected,  he  preached  as  usual,  from  the  wirii, 
*'  But  I  say  unto  yon,  that  ye  rerist  not  evil;  but  who* 
ever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also,"  and  inculcated  the  lesson  of  Chratin 
patience  and  submisnon  under  injury.    At  the  coo- 
elusion  of  the  services  the  con^iirators  gathered  ia> 
get  her,  wondering  whether  the  preacher  wouU  act  ia 
accordance  with  his  principles  when  they  woe  bnagbt 
to  the  teat;  but,  to  their  auiprise^  in  the  midrt sf  ihdi 
discussion  he  made  bis  appeanmce  among  them.  "Htn 
am  I,  my  friend^"  be  said.    "  I  know  all  about  roar 
designs.    If  I  have  vitdated  the  rules  which  I  hsve 
laid  down  for  yi>ur  government,  chastise  me.  It  is  bet- , 
ter  that  I  should  deliver  myself  into  your  hands  tbu 
that  you  should  be  guilty  of  the  meanness  of  lying  ia 
wut  for  mew"    Deeply  touched  by  his  nmfde  adtea,, 
and  asbamed  of  their  conduct,  they  implued  his  fot- 
giveness  and  mercy,  and  promiaed  never  agaia  to  op*, 
pose  his  kind  and  well-meant  tffatt*.    (hily  a  fevi 
weeks  afterwards  another  scheme  was  concocted,  m 
one  of  the  other  villages  in  the  district,  to  seize  him  si 
be  was  returning  tiom  the  services  of  the  sanctuaiv 
and  beat  him.    Having  heard  of  the  plot,  he  prescbtd 
on  the  safety  of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  of  the  aure  protecdoo  promised  them  in  all  the 
trials  and  oonfllcu  of  Hfe.   He  retunwd  borne  after  the 
exercises  by  the  usual  way,  although  he  knew  thtt 
those  who  had  plotted  against  him  lay  concealed  in  ibe 
bushes,  and  were  awuting  his  approach.    He  Mt,  bo*. 
ever,  that  the  everlasting  arms  were  undcnteaib  him. 
Undaunted  he  passed  by  his  enemies,  and  so  oompletd; 
were  th^  ^aeomflted  that  not  one  ventured  to  tsoeh 
him.   These  incidents  had  a  salutary  inflnence,  sad 
greatly  aided  him  in  his  benevolent  mission.  ConSdcnet 
in  the  man  and  his  work  was  increased ;  and  these  verj 
individuals  who  had  been  detected  in  their  wid^ed  At- 
eigaa  subsequently  became  his  most  devoted  friendi 
and  were  most  faithful  in  their  co-operation.    One  ol 
Oberiin's  first  enterprises  for  the  improvement  of 
people  was  the  construction  of  a  road,  so  that  their  ur 
ritory  might  be  aocesrible,  and  emnnuinieatini  iAeaet 
with  the  more  civilized  diatiiets  of  the  ooantiy.  Tb 
proposition  at  first  was  listened  to  with  astonishmoi 
and  uicredulity.    Its  execution  seemed  to  ibe  ignoran 
and  benighted  peasants  impossible,  and  they  began  t< 
make  excuses  for  not  participating  in  the  labor.  B« 
when  they  saw  the  wuthy  pastor  take  up  a  p»ck-ax 
and  vigoionily  engage  in  the  wock,  they  >U  anon  joina 
him.   He  continued  to  direct  and  abare  tbdr  labor 
until  a  road  was  opened  to  Strasburg,  and  a  bridg 
thrown  over  the  intervening  river.    Wb«n  this  wi 
accomplished,  he  easily  persuaded  the  people  to  nisli 
other  roads,  by  means  of  which  communicatian  wit 
all  the  fire  villages  was  esUUisbecL   He  also  intn 
duced  among  the  people  the  mechanical  ana  by  aelee 
ing  from  the  <dder  buys  the  beat  qnalifled,  and'appici 
ticing  them  to  mechanics  at  Stnabui;^    He  Ukewii 
improved  their  dwellings;  neat  cottage*  and  com  for 
able  homes  were  gradually  substituted  fat  the  miserabl 
cabins,  which  had  generally  been  hewn  out  of  the  rod 
or  sunk  into  the  ndes  of  the  moontmns.  He  made  the 
also  acquainted  with  the  improved  methods  of  coltiva 
ing  the  ^  mid  infi«d^^^^t«t.  foe  « 
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'ng  Mt-tna,  wo  that  in  a  few  ycaia  a  marreUona 
dnage  waa  wiought  in  the  ^ipearanoe  of  tbii  wild 
nd  Mnile  C0UUU7.  After  tnttnictiiig  tben  In  the 
Timw  arU  of  a^cultnre,  of  which  they  were  before 
uullf  ignofant,  in  1778  he  formed  an  agrioultural  so- 
cniy,  which,  in  addition  to  providing  hooka  and  in- 
struction OB  the  aubject,  also  inatitoted  prizes  fur  snc- 
cMsfiil  eompnition  in  this  department  of  labor,  Hia 
priitdpal  eflbrts  were,  howerer,  directed  to  the  moral 
ud  s|Hritual  improveomit  of  the  omnmunity.  His 
Itbon  were  all  made  aHborAnaM  and  tribntaij  to  this 
one  gnat  object.  On  the  Lord  Way  be  carefally  In- 
itnided  then  in  the  principles,  doctrines,  and  duties 
of  the  (Arisdan  region,  and  neglected  no  opportunity 
of  improving  their  chaneter,  reminding  them  of  their 
Ditimd  depravity,  of  the  necesnty  of  repentance,  and 
Uk  eonBecrstioa  of  all  thrir  poweia  to  the  Saviour, 
Hii  laben  on  behalf  of  the  ridng  geoctatioa  wen  most 
Uthdd  and  eAcdvew  His  conOdaKe  in  God  waa  so 
itnag  Uiat  lie  oommeDced  the  cieetitMi  of  a  aehool- 
boon  in  each  of  the  villagei,  although  without  the 
iwtm  ncetwary  to  defray  the  expenses.  He  flnnly 
relied  on  the  divine  promises.  Fervent  in  spirit  and 
eainnt  in  prayer,  he  felt  tliat  success  wss  sure.  His 
txpeeuixma  were  not  disappointed.  AasistanM  came 
fim  rarious  directions,  and  the  people  cordially  sup- 
ported him  in  his  meaaores.  The  holdings  wmareet- 
cd,  taaeben  wen  specially  pnpand  tot  their  work, 
■od  evidences  of  a  marked  change  in  the  community 
were  everywhere  rinble.  The  face  of  the  country  was 
mnqiletefy  renovated.  Poverty  and  misery  were  suf^ 
plmted  by  rural  happioete  and  contentment.  But 
OWrli^  ia  his  desin  to  perfect  the  erstem  iaatruc- 
tioB,  as  as  to  make  it  baaeidal  to  all  agea^  having  oIh 
wnd  mHi  eoneem  the  tUsadvantagea  fnm  which  the 
vMDger  children  saffered  whOe  their  elder  brothers 
and  ttsteis  were  at  school  and  their  parents  busily  en- 
pftd  in  their  daily  ATocationa,  presented  a  plan  for  the 
otgantzstioa  of  infant  schools,  the  fltM  eataUiahed  of 
•hich  there  is  any  record.  Vor  each  village  he  ap- 
pointed a  femtde  teacher.  In  the  exercises,  annaement 
and  iaaraction  were  blended,  vmy  much  on  the  same 
priadple  on  whidi  these  aehgda  at  the  pveaent  day  an 
fmdtKted.  Two  woawa  were  employed  in  eadi  school, 
one  to  direct  the  manual  taaka,  and  the  other  the  les- 
•oni  and  smoaefDcnts  of  the  children,  whose  ages  were 
bm  two  to  seven  yeara.  When  tbey  became  weary, 
tbe  teacher  would  exhiUt  and  explain  to  them  pictures 
ntatiog  to  aeripuiral  subjects,  natnrsl  history,  and  geog- 
nphy.  The  children  wen  also  tauj^t  to  sing  hymns, 
ui  to  avoid  the  use  t4  the  faar)>aroas  patoia  which  waa 
ttdr  vernacular  tongue.  Thus  trained,  in  due  time 
they  entered  the  higher  schools,  in  whidi  a  more  ad- 
niited  course  of  instruction  was  adopted.  He  also  in- 
siuued  Snnday-scbooka^  The  children  of  each  hamlet 
■■Kmbled  in  rotation  every  Sunday  in  the  church  to 
m^  the  hymns  and  to  recite  the  religious  lessons  wUch 
tbey  bad  teamed  dttrii^  the  wedt,  and  to  nceive  the 
eousda  of  their  niimater.  Besides  this  meeting,  all 
the  icbokia  vera  onoa  a  week  collected  at  W  aid  bach 
lad  exanrined  in  tbnr  studies.  Hia  Mends  at  Stras- 
bo^  cootribated  liberally  in  aid  of  bis  schools,  so  that 
be  waa  enabled  to  procure  books  for  a  library,  and  also 
pbibnophical  apparatus  and  mathematical  instmmente. 
At  a  certain  period  the  aelMdan  wen  required,  each 
m  to  plant  at  least  two  tnaa,  fcr  the  pnrpoae  of  im- 
pranig  upon  the  youthful  mind  the  duty  of  cootrib- 
oins  something  to  the  geoersl  prosper!^.  He  also  or- 
gmiud  in  1782,  for  the  religioiiB  improvement  of  the 
Pfople,  a  Christian  Society  umilar  to  the  Young  Hen's 
Cfarisiai)  Aasodationa  of  the  present  day.  The  exer- 
ciKi  consisted  ehi«fly  of  prayer  and  idigiona  conveisa- 
tsn.  Among  the  regulations  of  the  society  we  And 
we  requiring  the  menben  on  Ae  first  day  of  every 
■■nth  to  pi^y  fiir  the  snoeeaa  of  misstons;  and  another 
pnpoaiiv  that  everf  Snnday  and  Wednesday,  at  five 
»'daA  PJL,  the  meiBben  oObr  snpiAcastoa  m  behalf 
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of  all  connected  with  the  socie^,  that  they  and  their 
househtdds  may  be  saved ;  also  for  all  God's  children  of 
every  dettomination,  that  tliey  may  be  united  more  and 
nxwe  in  Christ,  that  the  kingdom  of  Satan  may  be  de- 
stroyed,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  estabHahed  among  the 
heathen  and  nominal  Christians;  also  for  teachers  and 
magistrates,  for  all  pastors  and  laborers  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  young,  that  thiy  may  be  pre- 
served from  the  seductive  inilnraces  of  wicked  example, 
and  eariy  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  pndons  Redeemer. 
Another  <tf  Uie  mlea  lequind  that  every  Sttuiday  even- 
ing all  the  members  should  pray  for  God's  btesaing  00 
the  preached  Word  the  following  day.  He  also  sdlectcd 
various  mottoes  and  topics  which  be  desired  the  mem- 
bers to  consider  and  remember ;  among  them  were  such 
as  tbeae,  "  Bring  forth  much  fruit;"  "Lose  no  time;" 
"Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  of  the  worid;" 
*'Seludi  the  Settptmea  diligently."  Ttata  ftom  the 
Bible  wen  to  be  aeea  evetywben  on  the  walls  of  his 
bouse.  It  waa  his  constant  ^m  to  omit  no  oocauon  of 
doing  good,  or  of  Impmmng  upon  the  heart  and  con- 
science important  religious  truths.  He  also  established 
in  his  parish  a  Bible  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Stated  meetings  were  held 
and  collections  taken  for  the  parent  institution;  the 
Scripturea  wcse  also  read  and  prayer  oflered  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  causfc  Female  HUe  aodeliea  wen  likewise 
fimned,  the  members  of  which  hwned  the  sncred  volume 
to  their  noghbors,  and  read  it  to  those  who  could  not 
read  it  for  themselves.  His  sueoeas  in  leeoociling  dif- 
ferences and  adjusting  difficulties  ammig  the  people  was 
most  remarkaUe.  So  much  confidence  was  reposed  is 
the  utegrity  of  his  character  and  the  JudleioiMness  of 
his  eouMels  that  all  aeened  diipoaed  to  mat  hia  d» 
dalona  and  foUow  Us  advice.  He  sncceasftdly  termi- 
nated an  angry  controversy  which  had  existed  for 
eighty  years  between  the  peasantry  of  Ban  de  la  Roche 
and  soote  proprietors  of  the  territory  in  reference  to  the 
woodland  which  covered  thwr  mountains.  The  Uwsidt 
ori^nating  flrom  this  dispute  wss  a  source  of  constant 
annoyance,  a  great  drawback  to  their  industry,  and  a 
loss  to  the  whole  community.  After  yeara  of  acrimo- 
nions  eaoSBot,  the  eontnt  was  abandoned  on  tenna  1^ 
ganied  by  both  parties  m  advantageous.  The  magia- 
trate  of  the  province,  who  had  so  rignally  failed  in  set- 
tling  the  controvery,  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
power  of  the  good  pastor  that  he  begged  him  to  pre- 
serve in  his  study  the  pen  with  wbich  the  amicable 
agreement  had  been  rigned,  as  a  memorial  of  the  tri- 
umph which  Christian  virtue  and  prindfde  had  secured 
over  bitter  prejudices  and  long-oMitinued  bostilitica. 
Ehuing  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  al- 
most every  interest  suffered,  and  religions  worship  of 
ever>'  kind  was  interdicted,  this  good  man  was  unmo- 
lested in  the  discba^  of  his  faithful  dntieiL  His  house 
was  the  asylum  of  the  persecuted  and  oppressed,  of  the 
many  who  bad  fled  for  refuge  from  the  cruel  scenes 
and  Moody  pemecudma  which  wen  elsewhere  enacted. 
All  men  lutd  ooidldenoe  in  hia  intcgriqr.  His  consist- 
ent piety,  active  benevolence,  and  untiring  energy  every- 
wha«  made  a  deep  impression.  About  this  time  so 
deeply  was  his  he»t  touched  by  the  reports  in  refer- 
ence to  the  wretched  condition  of  (be  slave  population 
in  the  West  Indies  that  he  resolved  no  longer  to  use 
sugar  or  colRw,  because  they  were  the  product  of  slave- 
labor;  and  this  resolution  he  faithfully  kept  during  the 
remainder  of  hia  life,  although  its  observance  required 
I  the  practice  of  great  self-dmial,  inasmuch  as  from  hb 
infancy  he  had  been  accustomed  to  these  luxuries. 
But  be  wss  so  much  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
principle  that,  no  matter  how  great  the  sacrifice,  he 
was  ever  willing  to  make  it,  in  obedieDce  to  his  con- 
victions of  duty,  ^e  miaaionary  wpMt,  also,  waa  so 
strongly  awakfsied  in  his  breast,  as  the  pathetic  appeala 
reached  him  from  distant  lands,  that  bis  heart  yearned 
towards  those  who  were  perishing  in  thtai  sins,  ignorant 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  nde«st^(|^4i!gl|J^atHst.' 
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When  be  beard  of  the  spiritual  destitution  that  cxieted 
amonK  bncfarai  of  hie  fUth  in  the  United  States  he 
WMM  ready  to  respond  to  the  eameet  Haoedonian  cry, 
"  Come  orer  and  help  DS."  Hehaddetemiinedtoitnroi- 
grate  to.  this  country,  where,  it  seemed  to  him,  there 
was  eo  much  work  to  be  dwte  for  the  German  popula- 
tion, and  his  arrangenwnta  were  nearly  completed,  when 
hie  detigni^  gwtly  lo  bis  sorrow,  wen  frustrated 
Uw  American  BevokitioiL  His  woth  endently  was 
not  yet  dona  in  tha  Ban  de  la  Boeh^  or  Prondenoe 
would  have  qwoed  the  way  fi>r  bis  departnre.  As  the 
popoUtioQ  of  tbe  Ban  increased,  Oberlin  introduced 
ammg  tbe  peasants  eotton^inning  and  wearing,  the 
«t  of  d<reing,  and  various  branches  of  manufacture. 
The  flourishing  settlement  began  to  attract  attention 
from  abroad,  and  in  1818,  in  testimony  of  his  services 
to  manlund,  and  especially  in  the  science  (^agriculture, 
a  gold  medal  was  preaented  to  tbe  w<ndiy  pastor  by  tbe 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris.  The  decoration 
of  the  L^OD  of  Honor  was  also  awarded  him  by  Louis 
XVIII  as  an  appreoation  of  bis  servioes  to  humanity. 
He  was  visited,  too,  by  distinguished  travellers  (Vom 
different  parts  of  £nrope,  who  expressed  their  utmost 
gtatiflcatitm  with  the  order  and  bap|»ness  which  pre- 
vailed, and  th^  astonishment  at  the  great  changes 
that  had  been  eObcted.  Obertin'a  influenoa  over  his 
pariah  oontinued  to  the  loot.  As  he  advanced  in  years, 
and  physical  ioflrmities  increased,  be  resigned  to  his 
son-in-law  his  more  active  duties;  but  there  was  no 
abatement  of  hie  interest  in  the  worir.  With  a  face 
habitually  serene,  his  life  presented  one  of  the  finest 
^>ecimens  of  happy  M  age.  When  he  c»ul(l  no  longer 
labw,  with  unfaltering  ^voUon  be  prayed  fur  his  he- 
loved  people;  and  that  oo  one  nigfat  be  passed  1^,  be 
was  accustomed  to  keep  a  list  of  his  pariehniwra  and 
pray  for  them  individually;  and  frequently  be  would 
write  on  his  door  the  names  of  such  as  claimed  spedal 
attention,  lest  they  might  be  forgotten.  He  also  apent 
a  portion  of  his  time  in  epistolary  correspondence,  and 
in  writing  essays  on  religiwis  aut^fecu  for  tbe  instruction 
vS  his  pe(^>le.  Every  senUment  be  uttered  seeoaed  ani- 
mated by  the  sfHrit  of  tbe  Master— an  aainest  tterire  to 
do  good  and  to  fulfil  the  object  of  life,  by  simple-hearted 
fitith  in  God  and  patient  submission  lo  his  will.  His  last 
illness  was  brief.  On  tbe  morning  ofJune  2, 1826^  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  tbe  sixtieth  of  hb 
miqistry  intbeBandelaltoche,begently  passed  to  bis 
rest,  the  place  "which  sin  can  never  touch  nor  sorrow 
cloud."  As  tbe  intelligence  of  tbe  good  man's  death 
spread  through  tbe  district  it  was  received  with  un- 
feigned sorrow.  The  peasants  in  a  vast  concourse  came 
from  all  directions,  through  drenching  rains  and  muddy 
roads,  to  look  for  tbe  last  time  upon  the  coant«uinuc  of 
their  father  and  friend,  to  pay  their  tribute  of  gratitude 
and  affection  to  tbe  memory  of  him  who  had  been  so 
closely  identified  with  tb^  inlereMs,  and  who-  had 
Bteadflutly  and  enthnsiastically  dedtcated  his  life  to 
their  moral  elevation.  When  the  procession  with  the 
corpse,  on  which  wen  placed  the  KUe  frnm  which  he 
bad  eo  long  preached  and  tbe  robes  which  he  had  worn 
in  the  pulpit,  preceded  by  the  oldest  inhabitant  carry- 
ing a  cross  designed  to  be  placed  by  the  grave,  reached 
the  church — a  distance  of  two  miles — the  mourners  had 
not  yet  all  left  tbe  house.  At  the  funeral  services  in 
the  church,  which,  although  closely  packed,  only  a 
small  portion  could  enter,  a  paper  written  by  Oberlin 
many  years  before  in  prospect  of  this  event  was  read. 
Among  other  things,  the  following  tender  and  impres- 
sive language  occurs :  "  God  will  neither  forget  nor  for- 
sake thee,  my  dear  parish !  He  has  towards  thee,  as  I 
hare  often  said,  thoughts  of  peace  and  mercy.  All 
things  will  go  well  with  thee.  Only  cleave  thou  to 
him.  Fotget  my  name,  and  tetain  only  that  of  Jesns 
Christ,  whom  I  hare  proclaimed  to  theb  He  Is  thy 
Pastor;  I  am  but  his  servant  He  is  the  Good  Master 
who  sent  me  to  thee  that  I  might  be  useful.  He  alone 
wise,  good,  and  almighiy:  1  am  but  a  poor,  fallen, 


wretched  man.  Pray,  my  f^eods,  that  you  may  all  be- 
come the  beloved  sheep  of  bis  pastue.  nimiaialnt* 
tion  in  nmw  other  than  Jeans  Christ,  Jeans  lovaa  yen, 
seeks  you,  and  is  ready  to  reotive  yoa.  Go  to  hiss  just 
as  you  are,  with  all  your  sins  and  infirmitica.  He  alom 
can  deliver  yoa  fVom  them,  and  heal  you.  He  win 
sanctify  and  perfect  you.  Consecmte  yonnelves  to 
him.  Whenever  any  of  yoa  die,  may  you  dia  ib  Juat, 
and  nay  I  BoaaC  yo^  with  aooga  of  Mnaapli,  in  the 
manaiooB  of  tbe  blessed,  before  the  throne  of  the  LamU' 

There  is  moch  that  is  attractive  in  (be  fatthftil  laboia 
of  Jean  Ftederic  Oberiin,  and  the  leaoons  derived  fhim 
bis  useful  life  may  be  profitaUe  in  their  relation  to  oar 
own  personal  eflbrts  to  do  good.  There  have  been  men 
of  more  brilliant  talents,  criT  greater  emditkn  and  mote 
varied  attainmenta,  but  few  individuals  have  been  more 
earnest  and  devoted  to  their  work,  or  more  ancceasful  in 
the  influenoa  wbiefa  tbqr  wielded  and  the  reanha  tbey 
aocoaiplisbed,thantlustanmUeLatlieTanmmiBter.  He 
was  tbe  ideal  of  a  good  pastor — btdy,  harmleaa,  separate 
from  sinners;  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  generous  im- 
pulses, of  great  umplidty,  of  a  frank,  genial  natnrc, 
uniform  kindness,  and  nnsuUied  integrity.  He  possessed 
ene^,  industry,  noconqaenble  peisercranoe,  and  a 
wooderfiil  powar  of  endnnmoe.  H«  waa  ■  man  of  ma- 
thocUcal  habits^  a  lorer  of  otder  and  sobontination,  sin- 
cere and  unreserred  fai  bis  intMvnoiM,  ptactiGal  in  bis 
character,  and  entirely  oonseented  to  th«  service  of  the 
Master.  His  career  was  cxe  scene  of  active  benevolence 
and  xealous  piety,  an  exhibirioo  of  a  loving  heart,  a 
Uameless  life,  and  a  tirdess  hand.  He  was  tboroiighly 
evangelical  in  hie  views,  importunate  io  prayer,  and 
strong  in  faith,  and  strUtb^y  illustnted  in  bia  own 
walk  and  conrersatioa  the  power  and  blessedness  of  the 
Qosp^  Notwithstanding  the  oompaiaUTi>ly  obsnve 
and  humble  sphere  which  be  occofned,  be  became  the 
beloved  patriarch  of  a  renovated  country  and  a  regen- 
erated pet^e.  His  fame  as  a  philanthn^ist  has  ex- 
tended over  tbe  world,  and  his  example  has  stimalated 
and  guided  others  in  thdr  Christian  efforts  to  advance 
the  weUhvB  and  devata  the  character  of  the  mce.  See 
IforA  Amer.  Ree.  I8U,  p,  458:  PtvkA  Sfpor.  1880.  p. 
682;  Aiaee.7'WOct.26,lS69,p.-810;  Ne8nder,^%e 
av« dan  Ijehm  u.Wirhn de»  Potior  MeHiit (1886) ;  Mer- 
lin, Le  Ptuteur  Oberiin  (1888);  Sotbert,  Leben  J.  F. 
OberUnt't  (1847) ;  The  Bm  de  la  Rocke  and  iif  Bemr/oe- 
tor  (Lond.  1820);  Lntteroth,  Abtsoe  Mr  J.  F.  ObtrUm 
(1826);  Stoefoer,  Vie  de  J,  F.  OberU»  (1884);  Scbabett, 
ZOge  aM$  dm  Ltbem  (^erWi  (18M) ;  Sima,  Brief  Mf 
toortab  of  Oftsrfti  (Load.  1880);  Memoirt  ef  06er4n 
(8th  ed.  Lond.  1888) ;  Jfesiotrs  n/JoAn  Frederide  Ober- 
lin, Paator  of  WaUback,  m  the  Bom  de  la  Roeke;  com- 
piled from  authentic  sources,  chiefly  French  and  Ger- 
man, with  a  dedication  and  transUtion,  bv  the  Bev.  Lu- 
ther Halsey  (N.York,  1856);  Blsckie,  MontU,  p.  270; 
Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Ch.  Hit.  oftktlUkawilitk  Ceif 
tar»(!^ii,mOaq.  (H-Uat 

OberUn,  Janmlah  Jamas,  an  endnent  Swiss 
educator,  waa  an  elder  brother  of  the  philantbrofrist 
Obe^n,  and  was  bom  at  Stnubarg  August  7,  173&. 
He  was  educated  a't  the  gymnasium  of  that  town.  He 
afterwards  spent  a  few  months  at  Montb^liard  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  French  language,  and  returned 
to  Stfaabmg  la  1760^  where  he  prosecuted  his  unim^ 
sitystudies.  He  took  the  d^;ree  of  doctor  trf'f^iloeophy 
in  1768,  and  afterwards  paid  oonndwaUa  attention  to 
the  study  of  theok^.  In  1768  he  was  appointed  a 
teacher  in  the  gymtusium  where  he  had  been  educated, 
and  in  1768  was  intnisted  with  the  care  of  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Stnubnrg,  and  obtained  permission 
to  give  lectures  on  tbe  Latin  language.  In  1770  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  from  that  time  was 
accustomed  to  give  lectures  on  Oicek  aodJtoman  a» 
chMdogy,  ancient  geography,  ele.  In  1778  he  waa  ap> 
printed  extraordinary  professor  in  tba  univeiri^,  in 
1782  ordinary  protieflsor  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and 
in  1787  director  ^|t^  j^n^gy^gl^ing  the  Bevo- 
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ln^faulifeiraafaieMHidenUedingn'.  HewnUn- 
priHwd  It  tbe  bq^ming  of  TSommhtr,  1798,  but  ob- 
laMd  Ui  liberty  at  the  end  of  a  ftw  montha,  and  again 
icMHOcd  bia  lectuiea  at  Struburg,  cootinaing  them  till 
tit  itatb,  which  took  pUee  Oct.  10,  1806.  Oberlin 
VM  an  accnmte  and  induatrioua  Kholar.  He  puUished 
l^ood  editioDfl  of  several  of  the  Latia  clanict,  of  which 
bu  Taeitua  and  Caaar  are  considered  the  most  raluible. 
He  tttd  abo  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
uieient  PieDch  langii^e,  and  travelled  more  than  once 
ttrno^  •»»  of  tbe  provinea  of  France  in  order  to  be- 
cone  aoqaainted  with  the  diflkrent  patois  q>okai  in  tbe 
mnliy.  He  pubUsbed  Mveral  works  <hi  this  subject 
Ha  wif  also  tlw  author  of  several  other  works,  the  prin- 
cipd  of  which  are,  Diuertatio  PMilologica  de  Vetentn 
Itibt  eoadieadi  Mortw  (17&7) : — Affttum  Itamanortm 
T<Aaia  m  wwm  A  udUorum  (1774 ;  reprinted  in  1784) : 
-Jnffmdontm  ifariam  FbmommjtiB  omhm  mvt  MoU- 
mma  (IHO- 1776):— and  DttmrHMim  Mr  ka  Mime- 
ugm  (the  Troobadoura  of  Alsace)  (1782-1769).  The 
Itig  of  Oberiin  has  been  written  Schweighauser  in 
latuviDd     Winckler  in  the  ^a^tzs.  £iKjrc^op«d  (1807). 

Oberlin  Thoology.  An  impression  has  very  g«n- 
enllr  prevailed  that  tbe  tbeologiod  views  inculcated  at 
OMin  College  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  ti.  Finney  and 
lihissBdates  jorrive  a  flonridaraUe  departure  ftom  tbe 
ateejited  artbodouc  (Uth;  and  the  term  Obolin  th&cA- 
*gy  was  for  many  years  auppoeed  to  embrace  vny  seri- 
eu  mora,  if  not "  damnable  heresiea.''  There  has  been, 
dmblleas,  much  misapprehension  on  the  subject;  and 
vbile  these  teachers  have  held  views  of  their  own  on 
me  points  of  metaphysical  or  ethical  theology,  and 
eieiorpnwtiaal  region,  there  bia  seandy  been  such 
dirergtMce  from  ihe  accepted  doctrines  of  the  Church 
ai  to  warrant  the  idea  of  a  new  theology. 

L  Tbe  general  type  of  doctrine  inculcated  has  been 
the  Nev-School  Calvinism,  of  which  the  charscteristic 
thm^ht  is  that  all  responuble  character  pertains  to  the 
win  in  its  voluntary  attitude  and  action,  and  that  each 
Mtal  sgoit  determines  for  himself,  in  the  exercise  of 
Usewu  ftcedom,  onder  tbe  motives  which  gsther  about 
Inai,  whatew  is  morally  prabewcwttay  or  blsmewortby 
fahiidiaraotermid  UA;  that  dn  is  a  voluntary  fiulore 
to  neet  oUigation,  and  that  nothing  else  is  sin ;  and 
that  righteoosoeaa  or  holiness  is  a  voluntary  conforming 
10  oUigstion,  such  as  is  always'  in  the  power  of  every 
Bwnl  sgent.  Anything  denrtUe  or  undesirable  in  the 
Bttm  or  the  thought  or  the  feeling,  which  lies  beyond 
tk  luge  of  voluntary  aeUun,  is  not  a  matter  of  imme- 
^ale  obligation,  and  can  be  ndther  hdiness  nor  rin. 
Hence  neither  rin  nor  holiness  can  be  transmitted  or  in- 
bnited  or  imputed,  in  the  sense  of  being  reckoned  to  the 
account  of  one  in  whose  will  it  has  not  wiginated.  As 
punishnient  can  be  infiicted  only  ss  an  expression  of 
l^tmeworthiness,  no  one  can  be  liable  to  [mniahment  fur 
AidiRi's  Bin,  because  no  one  can  be  blameworthy  for  any 

but  bis  own ;  just  as  impossible  is  it  that  one  sbould 
be  fii^ven  any  sin  but  his  own. 

Tbe  repentance  required  as  a  condition  of  salvation  is 
tbe  mondation  of  dn,an  obligation  which  presses  upon 
miy  dnner,  and  which  is  always  within  his  power. 
The  power  to  sin  invdves  the  power  to  renounce  it,  and 
thia  Tohmtary  renunciation  of  wn  is  the  change  required 
of  fnry  dnner  in  order  to  acceptance  with  Ood.  Tbe 
•nk  af  the  Hdy  Spirit  in  the  rinner's  eonverdoii  is  a 
■anl  work,  aocomF^idied  by  the  presentalim  of  motives 
>hiA  iodaee  repMitance ;  and  the  subsequent  wwk  of 
Mil  lilW  sli<si  and  preservation  is  essentially  of  the  same 
nttafe— a  work  acconfdished  by  tbe  Spirit  through  tbe 
inith.  The  sorereignQr  of  God  works  always  in  bar- 
BMny  with  the  fireedom  and  rcsponsibili^  of  the  crea- 
tac.  10  that  one  factor  in  man's  sdvatloo  must  dways 
he  hit  own  voluntary  eonsmt  and  co^tpsrattoik  As  the 
nrfoM  omnot  be  imputed  to  another,  so  neither  can 
lightesniMSS  or  merit.  Hence  the  atonement  cannot 
■BXire  the  trandb-  otlm  of  our  guilt  t«  Christ,  or  of 


his  righteousness  or  merit  to  us,  but  condsts  rather  in 
such  an  ezhibilian,  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  of  divine  love 
and  fiutbfulnees,  and  of  man's  dn  and  ill-deaert,  as  to 
make  the  remtsnon  of  penalty  safe  and  right  in  the  case 
of  the  penitent  sinner.  These  views,  in  general,  diar- 
acterize  what  has  been  called  the  Oberlin  Theology. 

2.  The  ethical  philosophy  inculcated  by  Hr.  Finney 
and  his  assodatesof  later  years  is  essentially  thst  of  the 
elder  Edwards,  which  makes  tbe  well-being  or  blewed- 
ness  trfthe  sentient  universe  the  summum  bonum,  or  ul- 
timate good;  and  the  voluntary  regard  for  this  good — 
respect  for  all  interests  accorduig  to  their  vdne~which 
is  called  benevdenee,  tbe  grand  element  of  all  virtn& 
This  benevolence  is  the  love  wbich  is  the  fhlfllling  of 
the  law— not  a  mere  kindly  or  amiable  feeling,  or  any 
emotion  whatever,  but  an  attitude  of  will  giving  to 
every  apprehended  interest  its  proper  place;  a  good-will 
exerdeed  towards  every  bdng  capaMe  of  good,  be^n- 
ning  with  God,  tbe  value  of  whose  bebg  is  infinite,  and 
coming  down  to  the  meanest  of  hb  creatures,  embracing 
alike  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  Just  and  the  unjust. 
This  benevolence  is  consistent  with  every  natural  emo- 
tion, involving  complacency  when  exercised  towards 
God  and  other  virtuous  beings,  snd  displocency  when 
exercised  towards  the  wicked,  but  exhibiting  the  same 
essenUd  character— r^ard  for  tbe  well-being  of  ita 

The  ftcnlty  by  which  the  primary  doQr  of  benevo- 
lence Is  apprehended  is  conscience,  and  its  affirmation, 
in  its  own  sphere,  u  ineviuble  and  infallible.  Every 
mord  being  affirms  tbe  duty  by  the  very  necesMty  of 
bis  nature;  and  in  reference  to  primary,  subjective  duty, 
the  utterance  trf'  consrience  is  forever  the  same,  and 
always  right  A  bdng  whose  conscience  lUled  in  tbia 
leepect  would  oease  to  be  a  moral  being.  In  all  execu- 
tive action — tbe  carrying  out  of  the  b^evolem  attitude 
of  the  will  in  the  performance  of  relative  duties — the 
judgment  must  decide  what  on  the  whole  will  tend  to 
promote  well-being,  or  the  good ;  then  consdence  follows 
the  judgment,  and  enjdns  the  perfwrnance  of  this  ap- 
prehended duty  as  an  expresdon  of  benevolence.  Bnt 
tbe  judgment  is  &llible;  and  there  may  be  and  often  is 
ndsjudgment  on  the  sutjfect  of  outward  or  oljective 
Avty,  and  consdence  may  thus  require  us  to  do  what  la 
outwardly  wrong.  Still  we  must  follow  the  best  judg- 
ment we  con  obtain,  and  the  error  is  a  mistake,  and  not 
a  nn.  The  moral  character  is  right  while  the  con- 
science is  followed  in  the  maintenance  of  tbe  benevolent 
atUtudch  Blameworthiness  con  be  invdved  only  in  a 
fdlure  In  this  required  ultimata  attitude  of  the  will. 
Hence  a  mord  being  always  knows  his  doty — that 
which  is  immediately  binding  upon  him;  and  meeting 
this  duty  he  is  truly  consdentious,  and  at  the  same  linw 
truly  righteous.  His  mistakes  are  not  sins.  They  re- 
quire correction,  enlightenment,  not  foigiveneee. 

Thus  the  voluntary  attitude  called  benevdence  is 
the  contiant  dement  in  all  virtuous  character,  and  the 
source  of  all  virtuous  action.  It  is  tbe  mot  of  dl  the 
particular  virtues,  and  constitutes  tbe  virtuous  element 
in  them  dL  Justice,  mercy,  obedience,  veradty,  and 
the  like,  become  virtues  by  being  expressions  of  benev- 
olence under  varying  conditions,  and  they  cease  to  be 
virtues  when  the  benevolence  bila.  All  duty  finds  its 
binding  force  and  itx  limitations  in  the  primary  duty  of 
benevolence.  In  this  all  duties  must  forever  harmonize. 
The  duty  of  benevolence  is  apprehended  intnitivdy  and 
rationally  in  cuuieetion  with  the  idea  of  well-being, 
and  can  never  fail  to  be  duty  to  every  mord  bdng. 
It  is  seen  to  be  binding  from  its  own  inherent  future, 
irrespective  of  all  tendency,  while  all  executive  action 
prompted  by  benevolence  is  seen  to  be  duty  only  on 
condition  of  its  tendency  to  promote  well-being.  In 
this  req>ect  the  Oberiin  view  ia  diatinguisbed  ftom  ev- 
ery sdieme  of  utilitarianisni. 

As  benevolence  is  the  whole  of  virtoe,  so  the  reAtsol 
to  be  benevolent  is  the  whole  of  unj^vfaatever  the  roo- 
\  tive  which  induces  this  fefni^  DyTb*^@igm  are 
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always  the  aolkiutioiu  of  itnpulM,  detire,  at  pudon, 
whkh  turn  th«  will  aside  flrooi  U»*  roquiremenU  of  be- 
nerolence.  The  tin  takes  iu  form  from  the  immediBta 
impulse  to  which  the  will  subjects  itself ;  bat  the  essetwe 
of  the  sill  is  the  refusal  tu  aasame  that  benevolent  aui- 
tude  which  resson  or  conscience  requires.  The  sinner 
then  ia  not  pursuing  bis  own  good  as  his  sufmme  end. 
He  SBcridces  duty  and  his  own  good  alikci  in  his  subjec- 
tion to  an  unworthy  impulse.  Ue  ia  **  aamally  minded" 
— cares  for  the  flesh  or  the  desires.  Beoevolencs  re- 
quires him  to  regard  his  own  well-being  as  well  as  that 
of  his  neighbor,  but  he  sacrifices  both  ld  hie  volunlary 
subjection  to  desir&  Every  moral  being,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  freedom,  stands  between  the  motives  which  the 
reason  presents,  which  urge  to  benevolence — regard  for 
the  well-being  of  God,  and  of  the  sentient  nniraaa  be- 
cause of  its  vjJue— and  the  rood ves  which  the  denres  or 
impulses  present,  ni^ng  to  self-graUficatimi  immediate 
or  more  remote,  to  the  neglect  of  the  true  good  of  him- 
self and  of  the  universe  at  large,  including  the  Creator. 
The  character  and  action  determined  by  the  motives  of 
the  reason  are  right — they  meet  obligation ;  determined 
by  the  motives  of  the  flesh — the  desires  and  passions— 
they  are  wrongs  and  are  in  violation  of  obligation.  The 
righteousness  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sinftilnesa  on  the 
other  must  lie  in  the  vduntary  attitude  assumed  in  the 
acceptance  of  one  or  the  other  class  of  motives  which 
address  the  will;  and  this  character,  right  or  wrong, 
remains  while  the  voluntary  attitude  remains,  whether 
the  circumstances  adroit  of  outward  action  or  not.  Vir- 
tue or  righteousness  lies  in  that  primary  attitude  of 
benevoleoce,  and  viituoui  aeUon  is  the  actkm  which 
springs  from  benevolence.  Kn  is  in  the  refusal  to  be 
benevolent,  and  sinful  action  is  the  expression  of  the 
nnbenevolent  will  in  the  outward  life. 

Thus  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  OberUn  ethical  philos- 
ophy to  regard  virtue,  or  righteousnees,  and  sin  as  in 
their  own  nature  antagonistic  to  each  other,  each  being 
contradictory  of  the  other,  and  necessarily  exclusive  uf 
it.  Virtue  being  benevolence  and  sin  the  refusal  to 
be  benevolent,  they  cannot  ooexist  in  the  same  wilL 
The  will  must  be,  at  any  i^ven  time,  wholly  in  one  at- 
titude or  the  other.  They  may  alternate,  one  givuig 
place  to  the  other,  but  in  the  unity  of  action  which  ol 
oecesrity  belongs  to  the  will  they  cannot  coexist.  The 
supposition  of  coexistence  in\-olveB  essentially  a  twofold 
personality,  capable  of  maintuning  at  the  sane  instant 
eontradictury  ultimata  attitudes  of  wllL  Hence  the 
rinner,  in  turning  ftom  bis  sin,  discaids  it  utteriy  for 
the  time  being,  and  yields  his  whole  will  to  God ;  and 
the  good  man,  falling  into  sin,  fails  utterly  in  the  benev- 
olent atritude  of  the  will;  and,  so  far  as  his  moral  ac- 
tion is  concerned,  during  that  lapse  he  is  wholly  wrong. 
Many  of  bis  former  experiences  and  plans  and  execu- 
tive purposes  may  remain  unchanged;  but  the  element 
of  righteouraess — the  benevolent  attitude  of  the  will — 
ia  at  the  time  whidly  wanting. 

8.  This  view  of  monl  action  as  oeeessarily  either  right 
or  wrong,  and  of  moral  character  as  necessarily,  at  any 
given  time,  either  one  thing  or  the  other,  has  shaped 
what  has  been  known  as  the  Oberiin  doctrine  ofsancti- 
Acation,  The  view  liret  promulgated  at  Oberiin  by  Hr. 
Finney  and  others  was  based  upon  the  prevalent  idea 
that  swnewhtt  of  sin  still  remains  in  the  character  and 
action  of  the  oonvertad  man,  coexisting  with  his  obe- 
dience. The  problem  of  sanctidcarion  must  be  to  elim- 
inate this  remnant  of  rin,  and  make  the  obedience  entire 
and  permanent.  This  view  led  to  the  idea  of  a  special 
experience,  corresponding  with  the  orif^inal  converrion, 
in  which  the  Christian  rises  from  a  partial  to  a  complete 
obedience.  The  attainment  of  this  condition  must  be 
always  possible  and  obligatoty.  Just  as  the  original  ooo- 
version  was  posriUe  and  obligatory  to  the  riiiner.  The 
only  diiBculty  in  the  way  must  be  a  partial  and  imper> 
feet  faith.  On  this  view,  there  would  be  two  danee  of 
Christiana — the  rimply  convertetl,  rendering  a  partial 
•wisecration  and  obedience,  and  the  entirely  saoctiAed, 


whose  eoaaseraflon  and  obadienee  an  aUiitt.  The 
praachtng  of  the  priviteg*  and  duty  of  entire  aancliliea- 
tkxi,  aa  thuB  q)pre)icnded,  in  the  community  at  Obeifo, 
led  to  a  very  general  quickening  of  the  rdisioos  lifr, 
aitd  to  many  marited  experiences  regarded  at  the  time 
as  the  experience  o(  entire  saoctiAcation.  But  in  the 
fuller  development  of  the  conception  of  monl  action  as 
necessarily  simple,  fortudding  the  ooezistciioe  of  sin  and 
holineas,  a  laautement  of  the  doctrine  of  aanotifieatirai 
becanw  nsmswiy.  In  this  view  oonvaritm  nsBsSirily 
becomes  entire  consecration,  and  obedience  and  faith,  as 
moral  exercises,  are  neocMSarily  complete.  Thedifficoky 
with  the  regenerate  soul  is  not  that  he  has  made  only 
a  partial  surrender  of  his  will,  but  that  he  is  weak  anl 
tempuble  and  inexperienced,  liable  at  any  mooient  to 
lapse  into  sin  under  the  pressure  of  temptation.  Smo- 
tification,  then,  becomes  a  growth,  an  attainment  of  <x- 
perienoa  and  strength,  not  to  be  found  in  one  apedal 
experieDCe,  an  instantaneous  rising  from  a  partial  to 
an  entire  consecration,  but  in  the  attwnment  of  stabil- 
ity and  strength  and  spiritoal  power  by  socoeasive  en- 
lightenments and  baptisms  of  tbe  Spirit,and  by  "patient 
continuance  in  well-doing."  No  dear  line  of  divisiim  can 
separata  aanctiflad  and  unsanetified  Christiana.  Every 
believer  is  sanctiAed  in  the  aeose  of  bdng  entirefy  coBue- 
crated ;  and  there  are  as  many  degrtea  <rf  enligfatenmem 
and  strength  and  stabiliw  as  there  are  vwying  experi- 
ences in  the  Church  of  God.  With  this  clearer  view  of 
the  nature  of  moral  action,  the  inculcation  of  tbe  attain- 
ment of  sanctiftcation  by  one  special  experience  ceased 
to  be  a  feature  of  the  religious  instractioa  at  Oberiin. 
The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  still  presented  aa  an  otiiject 
of  futh  and  prayer,  the  standing  promise  of  Christ  to 
his  people,  affording  to  him  who  receives  it  light  and 
strength  and  stability. 

4,  The  theoretical  and  practical  views  maintained  at 
Oberiin  may  be  gathoed  from  tbe  foUowing  pobb ca- 
tions: 7'Ae  OberU*  UmagtHM  (Oberiin,  i8S»-1862,  ti 
vols.);  The  Oberim  QKarlerlg  Renew  (ibid.  184&-1849, 
4  vols.) ;  /'sMwyV  Sgifematip  Theology  (ibid.  IMfiy  lUfi, 
2  Tol&;  republished  in  LoDdaOflWl,!  voL);  Aeeeftm- 
Ub  JToUhss  and  TAs  Gift  p/Ae  Hv^  Ghmt  (two  nuB 
vfds.  by  Prof.  Morgan  Tibid.  1875]) ;  FairtAibTa  Moral 
PhiioMjAy(Vi.\.msa).  See  also  Acw-f^yfaadtv, Oct 
1872,  art.  vi;  AtJW.  M«oJ:i868.  Dec26,p.ftlO;  Hnack, 
TkwL  JakretieridU,  186S,  ii,  66.    (J.  H.  F.) 

Obemdoxfar,  CELxarnt,  a  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian,  was  bom  at  Landshnt  in  1724.  He 
joined  the  Benedictines,  and  became  succesuvely  pro- 
fessor of  logic,  then  of  natural  philosophy,  and  afler- 
wsrds  of  tbeolog}'  in  the  College  of  Freyring.  He  died 
in  1765.  He  wrote,  SchoUe  eathoHeorvMy  tmm  pAUom>- 
phia,  turn  thaohgia  propter  tuam,  qvam  m  docendo  utmr- 
pant,  etc.  (Freysing,  17o6,  2  pts.  4to) : — R*«otufioae»  ex 
piycholoffia  et  theoiogia  naturaU  (ibid.  1758,  4to) : — 
Hreeig  apparatue  emdttioiiit  de  fonlSnu  tktologim 
(Augsh.  1760,  5  pts.  ■.—Theoloffia  dogmatieo-hitto' 
rico-tfAolaaliea  (Freibni^,  1762-1766,  6  v<rfs.  Svo) : — 
Sgttema  tkeologia  dogmalico-kutorieo-rriHciim  (Fny- 
sing,  1762-176^  6  vote.  8vo) ;  Zacher  added  seven  more 
volumes  to  this  work.  See  Baadcr,  LexUxm  BaierUdier 
SchriflgteUtr;  Meusel,  ZeHfeiHb— Hoefor,  Now.  Bwog. 
Genirale,  xxxviii,  401. 

ObMTaaob.  Amtoh  NiotiLAiia  (oaHed  also  /ferew- 
lamti),  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  note,  was  bom 
in  the  Samthal,  in  Tyrol,  Dec.  6, 1728.  His  eariy  edu- 
cation he  received  at  InnsfHiick,  where  he  studied  phi- 
losophy and  thedogy.  In  the  year  1760  be  Joined  the 
Order  of  Franciscans,  and  continued  hia  studies  until 
the  year  176&  Aftw  bavii^  been  mgaged  as  an  in- 
structor in  the  Fnladaoan  monastery  fat  some  years,  in 
1762  he  was  appointed  pioftsaor  of  tbeadogy  at  Botaen; 
ftom  1768  to  1766  he  leetured  on  eocferiastieal  law  at 
Halle;  from  1766 101762  he  occupied  the  chair  of  moral 
theok^  at  Innspmck,  and  died  in  1808  at  the  monaslerv 
ofSchwaa.   H^,^^^^^|e^«aHUar  wcsk^ 
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ItttihUiomt  jntkia  dtruliamB  a.  tAeoIopia  mimtlU 
(1774-76, 8  Tola.;  8d  ed.  1796),  which  had  the  honor 
of  bong  plAc«d  in  1797  on  the  Itidex  Hbromm  prohibi- 
tonm  :—Traclabu  de  Itge  Dei  aUnut  (1776).  He  tbo 
left  in  MS.  pretty  well  tAnasnA  De  Juvmtutt  rt^fiot 
tkttniAt.  See  71eo&9wdka  C'mMFKt/-£cnteii,i,T.; 
^Bdier,  ABgemtimet  (MArtai-Lexlko»,  In  the  Hippie* 
mentarr  volume  of  RoUennnnd,  t,  896 ;  De  Luc*.  G«- 
ttkrtet  Ottttrniek,  i,  1 ;  Nova  BOL  EetU$,  FrOmrgaua, 
1775,  No.  M;  Wetzer  und  Welte,  KircMai-Lexiitm,  vii, 
<79, 680;  Waitxeneggcr,  Gei.-  u.  Sekr^/iitdler-Lexiion 
i  AstaAM  Katk,  Gtitdekkeit,  U,  47-71.    (&  P.) 

ObertbOr,  Franz,  Dr^  «  notefi  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  waa  bora  at  Wunburg  Aug.  6, 1746.  Pat- 
noiaed  bjr  the  biahop,  Adam  Frederick,  count  of  Seixa- 
beim,  be  waa  admitted  into  the  Juliua  HoqHtal  at 
Wttnburg,  where  from  I76S  to  1771  he  ttadkd  philoa- 
opbf ,  tbeoiogy,  and  Uw,  and  waa  aAflrwaida  Bent  by  hia 
patron  to  Borne,  in  order  to  complete  hia  atudies  there. 
In  1778  be  waa  appointed  oNuuellor  of  curacy  and  con- 
■Mory,  and  in  1774  he  waa  elected  profeaaor  of  dogmat- 
ia  at  WUnbuig,  In  1782  he  waa  i^tpointed  apiritual 
mniellor  and  head  of  the  dty  achoola,  in  which  poei- 
tkn  be  labored  eapectally  with  a  view  to  refonnation. 
On  aeoowu  of  the  liberal  dogmatie  views  which  Ober- 
tbar  a]qMNmded  in  bia  itha  bHliea  eoefoate  Dai,  a  dlvU 
iien  was  eanaed  between  him  nod  bis  Inabop.  OfaertbOr 
waa  tendered  another  position  instead  of  his  professor- 
ship, which  olfer  be^  however,  rafuaed ;  but  he  waa  finally 
deprived  of  his  positioa  in  1808,  and  again  in  1809,  at 
the  new  oigaotzalion  of  tbe  unirosity.  In  18il  he 
mu  appointed  as  theok^^ian  of  the  chapter,  which  poat- 
tioo  be  beld  until  hia  death,  Aug.  80^  1881.  ObNtbOr 
was  a  very  learned  num,  of  a  pmeUcal  and  eatboUe 
nuud,  who  not  ooljr  bad  tbe  wants  of  the  students  at 
bean,  but  alan  tbeae  ct  tbe  common  peiqde,  to  enlarge 
vtuae  ideas  waa  one  of  hia  main  ob)ecta  in  life.  In 
tliii  bis  reformatory  movement  be  also  peiceived  tbe 
goad  in  tboee  who  were  sot  of  his  own  creed,  and,  aa 
his  biognpber  Kuland  states :  "  Maxime  eat  gaviaua 
Issdari  ab  iis^qui  eraat  aUene  confeasuHus."  ObertbUr 
«sa  a  fsMik  writer.  He  pnfaUabed,  DogmOiem  etpo' 
Imiem  pan  ana  (WOrdMOK  1778)  i~Mea  bOlica  mde- 
>M  M  (1790-1821, 6  vols.):— £iUMci«  AtUhrvpologU 
(UBMteE,  I8ff7-10, 4  voWy.—EneydoptBdia  (WUrzburg, 
I'M;  tietm.  ed.  l^y.—Mttkodologia  (1828)  -.—Operu 
pi^tmim  Stmtionm  Patwum  tk  vtritaU  nUgiemt  Ckri»- 
Una  comtra  GaUUu  tt  Judmt  (iUd.  1777-92,  etc^  84 
TCli.)u  Saa  Buland,  Serim  it  vfia  fnfettorum  8.  S. 
TMo0i,  ^  Winebitrsi  ajimd.  ^oodeaua  luqua  » 
am.  1884  Axuterwd  (ibid.  188fi) ;  DOz,  in  Wetzer  and 
Wdte'a  Kirehe»-LKxitom,  voL  vii,  a.  v.;  ThtotogitA** 
VwiKrwal-Uaiikott,».Y.;  T^tan,BibLJud.iax,^;  BrUhl, 
GmK  da-  KaikoL  LkeraUr  DmttdUamU  (1861),  p.  718 
«!■;  Werner,  CesoL  dsr  KatkoL  Tluologie  (aee  Index). 
(RP.) 

Oberto,  Fbakcrsoo  m,  was  the  earliest  punter  of 
the  Genoese  school,  and  his  worka  ate  still  extant. 
Lattd  nentkniB  an  altar-piece  Iqr  bim  in  tbe  church  of 
St.  DonwmoD  at  Genoa,  repreaenting  tbe  Yiigin  between 
tmangds,  signed  "FraDdaooade  Oberto,  186&"  See 
^oooer,  Biog.  HigL  of  the  Fim  A  rtt,  ii,  624. 

O'beth  (Qfi^),  a  Gmdied  form  (l  Eadr.  viii,  82) 
«f  tbe  nana     £b>d  (f^r.),  son  of  Jooattaan  (Kara 

Tiii,«). 

ObL   See  Obkah. 

(KbU(Heb.0W.VQ4tt,ADU  tbe  Arable  oS^  an 

'"■metro/earndt;  8ept.Ob0iasv,T,'A$tatuii'Q0{\; 
'^olg.  Uiit),  an  bbnaeliie,  or  Arab,  doubtless  of  the 
ooaude  tribes,  who  had  charge  of  tbe  royal  camels  in 
tbe  tiiM  of  David— an  exceedingly  fit  employment  for 
SB  Arab  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  80).  As  the  name  means  ui 
Aiabie  "a  keeper  of  camels,"  Jerome  (li,  2)  infers  that 
As  penta  had  Us  ume  ftom  hk  oOee,  wbieb  baa  al- 


ways been  a  very  oHnDon  dn»BNtanee  Ini  the  East 
(see  Boebart,  JSNsrw.  I,  il,  ^. 

Obit  (Lat  oUttu,  a  gebig  down,  L  e.  to  death,  there- 
fore deeeaie),  of  an  individual,  la  naed  in  ecclenastical 
language  to  designate  the  commemoration  of  a  saint's 
death;  called  aim  his  celebration,  departure,  falling 
asleep,  or,  if  a  martyr,  bis  passion.  The  term  is  a  con- 
traction of  the  phrase  '*OlHt  mortem,"  L  e.  he  meets 
death,  and  is  used  q>edaUy  to  designate  a  funeral  office, 
performed  for  the  dead,  and  Iw  Ua  aonl's  health,  as  titey 
say,  at  certain  timea  and  |daeea.  The  AssumptiMi  is 
ascribed  to  the  blessed  Tli;gin,  the  Depoaiijon  to  St. 
John,  fhim  tbe  tradition  that  be  laid  Umaelf  down  in 
bis  grave. 

It  was  an  eariy  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  to 
commemorate  tbe  martyn  on  tbe  anniversary  of  their 
death;  and  whan  the  days  of  persecution  had  come  to 
an  end  the  custom  waa  extended,  or  oonllnued  to  pre- 
vail in  respect  to  others  of  tbe  departed  besides  martyn, 
such  as  relatives,  friends,  and  benefactors.  Indeed,  in 
former  times,  under  the  influence  of  the  Somish  priest- 
hood, it  wai  not  imcomroon  for  dying  persons,  though 
they  bad  children  to  [vovide  for  or  debts  to  pay,  to 
poMpone  all  care  of  relatives  and  other  conrideratimiB, 
in  order  to  secure  for  themadves  masses  aatjafactory, 
anniversaries,  obits,  requiems,  diige^  plawbca,  trentals, 
lamps,  lights,  and  other  offieea  to  be  perTonned  duly, 
monthly,  or  yearly,  as  far  as  the  sums  left  would  affonl, 
for  the  ease  and  help  of  the  testator's  souL  In  "  relig- 
ious houses"  they  hsd  a  register,  wherein  they  enteieO 
the  obits  or  obitual  days  of  their  founders  and  benefoc- 
tors,  which  was  thenoe  termed  obihtarg.  Thus  in  many 
colleges  tbe  oImc  or  annivoiaiy  of  tbe  death  ttf  the 
founder  ia  piously  observed.  There  have  been  rince 
the  Reformation  eommemoratiom  days  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  on  which  tbe  names  of  all  the  known  bene- 
factors to  the  universities  are  proclaimed  and  a  special 
service  is  recited.  For  the  offices  used  on  the  occa- 
sion of  these  commemorations  in  England,  see  the  A  tmo- 
taied  Book  iffCommam  /Vi^,  Anwdix  to  the  Burial 
Office. 

OUtlittxy.   See  Obtt. 

Oblsiliii.  TomcAao,  an  Itafian  Orientalist,  wbo 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  tbe  17tii  century,  waa  bom 
in  Hon,  near  Novai*.  He  entered  the  Onler  of  tbe 
Minor  Brothers,  and  applied  bimsdf  to  tbe  stndy  of  tbe 
Oriental  langnagesi  Devoted  to  the  miaakms  of  the 
East,  be  went  to  Jerusalem  in  the  capacity  of  apostolic 
commissary  and  guardian  of  a  convent  of  his  order. 
During  his  sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land  be  succeeded 
in  restoring  to  Christian  worship  two  churches  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  tbe  Baptist,  which 
the  Turks  bad  taken  poasestion,  and  by  order  <rf  pope 
Paul  y  he  pfesided  over  a  synod  which  condemned  tlw 
heresies  of  Nestor  and  Eutyches,  still  influential  in  the 
East.  On  his  return  to  Borne  be  taught  for  several 
years  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Coptic  in  the  monastery  of 
St,  Peter  in  MotUoria,  and  formed  a  great  number  of 
.  missionaries.  It  waa  there  that  he  died,  according  to 
Wadding,  in  1686,  at  an  advanced  age ;  bat  Achille  Ve- 
nerio,  Mie  of  his  disciples,  says  expressly  in  tbe  dedica- 
tion of  Tkeatmrutf  published  in  1686,  that  he  was  no 
longer  living  some  time  previous  to  that  date.  Obiz- 
zini  is  also  known  by  tbe  name  of  Thomtu  NwariattiM, 
or  Noearia.  We  have  of  his  worits,  Iioffogt  id  est  brrte 
iiUroductorium  A  rabiatm  m  teieMicM  logicet,  cum  eer- 
none  Latiita,  ac  Uutet  tancta  fidn  (Bome,  1626, 4to) : — 
Grwimatiea  Arabica  agnmia  appMaia,  cum  vtrwme 
Latma  tt  dOmida  mpot^iom  (ibid.  1881, 8vo):  this  la 
a  valoabto  edition  of  the  Arabic  Grammar  entitled  Ja- 
rumia,  and  bvoraUy  qaoted  by  SUveetrr  de  Sacy.— 
Thetannu  A  rabitoSyro-LattMu  (ibid.  1686, 4to) ;  the 
printing,  superintended  by  Achille  Tenerio,  is  very 
faulty ;  this  book  was  Urgely  composed  from  a  Syriac 
vocabulary  whose  author  ia  Elias  BaBones.  ■  a.  met- 
ropolitan of  NisiU^  of  W^Sb&^Wwadr 
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ding,  Serwt.  Ord,  Mmornin;  llnbotclu,  Storia  delta 
Utter,  lua,  yiA.v^^  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GMrakf 

ObJdOt,  in  the  langnige  of  nMUpfajrnei,  b  that  of 
wbicb  any  tbinking  being  or  tubjeet  can  bcooiu8  cogni~ 
zanL  This  subject  itself,  however,  ia  capable  of  trans- 
matadon  into  ao  object,  for  one  may  think  about  his 
thinking  faculty.  To  constitute  a  metaphysical  object, 
actual  existence  is  not  necessary ;  it  is  enough  that  it 
is  eonceired  by  the  subjecL  Kevertheleas,  it  'a  cu*- 
tomary  to  employ  the  term  lAJeetive  as  aynoaymoua 
with  not,  so  tbat  a  thing  is  said  lo  be  "  objec^Tely" 
considered  when  regarded  in  itaeU^  and  aeoocding  to  ita 
nature  and  properUea,  and  to  be  "sub^ectivdy"  consid- 
ered when  it  is  [Hvsented  in  ita  relation  to  ua,  or  as  it 
shapes  itself  in  our  apprehension.  Sc^ticism  denies 
the  possibility  of  objective  knowledge;  i.  e.  it  denies 
that  we  can  ever  become  ceruin  that  our  cognition  of 
an  object  corresponds  with  the  actual  nature  of  that  ob- 
jecL  The  verbal  aotithens  of  objective  and  sut^ecUve 
representation  ia  alao  la^cely  employed  in  the  fine  arts; 
but  even  here,  though  the  terms  may  be  convenient, 
the  difference  exprened  by  them  is  only  ooe  of  degree, 
and  not  of  kind.— Chamben^  Cgdop.  a.  v. 

Objeottons  to  Christiaihtt.  See  Aroixwrnca. 

ObjeotlTe  It  a  term  which,  like  tbe  preceding 
0.  e.  object),  is  mueh  used  in  acbolaatie  theology  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  that  phase  of  anything  which 
(omprehends  iu  exuUace,  but  of  excluding  that  phase 
of  anything  which  comprehends  our  biotele^  of  it. 
Thus  applied,  the  energy  of  thought  may  be  objec- 
tively directed  towards  the  Divine  Mature:  (Hgec- 
tiedff  by  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Nature  aa  in 
itself,  and  not  as  in  ita  relation  to  na;  i  ch  our  con- 
templation of  It  as  "noD  ego;"  mbjectivdy,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  contempUtion  of  the  Divine  Nature 
as  it  forms  part  of  a  system,  of  which  "  Ego"  is  the 
starting-point,  if  not  the  centre.  Applying  the  illus- 
tration to  faith,  it  will  be  seen  that  Objective  faith  looks 
to  that  M  which  we  believe ;  Subjective  faiOi  to  that 
mik  which  we  believe:  the  first  being  Uut  phase  of 
belief  in  God,  e.  g.  which  fine  its  gize  on  God  as  ita 
object;  while  tbe  secood  is  that  phase  of  hiUi  wbicb 
sees  the  believer  in  God,  and  the  operation  of  his  mind 
in  believing.  Or  again,  tbe  first  represents  a  dogma, 
the  second  a  faculty.  In  the  same  manner  the  terms 
may  be  applied  to  worship.  ObJectiM  leorthip  is  ado- 
nuion  in  ita  purest  and  most  nnaelAsh  form;  adoration 
of  God  as  its  e^eet,  wiUwut  refersDoe  to  tbe  person 
adoring.  SiAfee^  worahip,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
pcuse,  prayer,  or  thanksgiving  offered  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  aubject,  that  is,  the  person  worshipping.  For 
a  full  account  of  the  history  and  use  of  tbe  wonbt,  see 
notes  at  the  end  of  Hamilton's  edition  of  Itdd'a  Work$ 
(Edinb.  1846). 

ObUta  (Lat.  for  of  end),  tbe  name  of  the  host  be- 
fore consecration.  The  oblaim,  not  consecrated,  though 
blesaed  on  the  altar,  were  given  by  the  priest,  before 
food  in  tiie  refectory,  to  those  monks  who  had  not  re- 
edved  the  sacrament.  OiUUm  wen  made  in  akind  of 
monld  of  a  small  pattern.  Females,  called  MfMfmom'- 
oZm,  had  assigned  to  them  the  office  of  making  these 
ablatm,  but  always  without  leaven.  They  were  occa- 
sionally placed  on  the  bosoms  of  the  dead.  The  host, 
before  consecration,  was  cut  in  tbe  form  of  a  cross  bv  a 
knife  spedally  set  apart  for  that  puqwae,  and  the  ves- 
sels in  whidi  It  was  preserved  woe  made  in  the  form 
of  small  towers.  Aeoording  to  the  HouraUc  litoifcy, 
it  was  to  be  mystically  divided  into  nine  parts,  called 
Gloria,  etc  Information  on  these  particulars  mav  be 
<rt>tainsd  from  Du  Cange,  s.  v.  GkMia,  Laneea,  Otijata, 
Fnia,  Tnrris.— Farrar,  Ecda.  Diet,  a,  v. 

Oblates  (Lat.  oblati,  obtata,  "offered  op")  is  the 
name  of  three  different  classes  of  religious  bodies  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  differ  from  the  religious 


orders  sbciotly  so  called  in  not  bring  boond  Iqr  tbe  sot 
emu  vows  of  tbe  religious  proftaaioa. 
(1.)  The  insUtutiMi  of  tbe  fint  of  tbes^  caUed  Tbt 

Obiatet  of  St.  A  mbnm,  was  one  of  the  many  reforms 
introduced  in  the  diocese  of  Milan  by  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  Tbe 
members  consisted  of  secular  priests  who  lived  in  com- 
munity, and  were  merely  bound  by  a  pnnuBt  to  tbe 
bishop  to  devote  themselves  lo  any  aervice  which  be 
should  consider  desirable  for  tbe  inlmsta  of  religion. 
Sc.  Charies  nada  nse  of  tbrir  senrioea  ehiafly  aa  nit- 
sionaries  in  the  wild  and  inaDccssiUe  Alpine  tistrieu 
of  his  diocese.  He  draw  up  their  ooostitntione,  which 
were  revised  by  St.  Philip  Neri  (q.  v.)  and  St.  Fe^ 
Cantalici,  and  approved  repeatedly  hy  the  papal  see. 
This  institute,  which  had  many  estaUishmOits  at  Uthn, 
Yerona,  and  other  parts  vt  Northern  Italy,  atill  exists, 
and  has  recently  been  intndoeed  into  Eiq^uid  by  cai^ 
dinal  Wiseman,  and  tbe  order  poasBMes  at  present  in 
London  five  bonsea,  and  serves  four  city  miskona. 

Attached  to  the  London  oUatea,  but  distinct  from 
them  in  idea  and  institutes,  is  SLJoteplCt  Soeietg  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  for  Foreign  Mittiom,  with  a  central  house 
at  Hill  Hill,  near  London,  and  intrusted  by  pope  Pint 
IX  with  tbe  q^tnal  eaie  of  tbe  freedmcn  (^tKe  United 
States.  AUmtariooarisa  educated  brSt<J«M1>b^>  Soci- 
ety leave  Eurc^  for  lif^  devoting  themaelvea  to  non- 
European  races.  They  make  vows  of  obedience,  and 
bind  themsdves  to  practice  evangelical  poverty,  and  to 
go  wherever  sent.  This  sodety  comts  {187ft)  twelve 
priests  and  thirty  stodents  in  divinity  IVotn  noen  of  sH 
nations.  They  have  three  misrfons  to  blacks  exclu- 
sively, in  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  Louisville.  Ksbop 
Herbert  Yangban,  of  Salford,  is  the  superior  generri. 

(2.)  Another  institute,  confined  to  females,  Is  tbe  M> 
la^  of  the  bUued  Virgin  Mary,  a  body  of  French  or- 
igin, which  arose  in  the  present  century,  and  has  been 
very  widely  extended.  Thdr  chief  object  is  to  asnit 
the  parochial  clergy,  by  holding  mis«ons  for  the  relig- 
ious instniction  tH  the  people  in  any  district  to  whidi 
thfy  may  be  Invited,  "niis  body  was  approved  bv  pope 
Leo  XII 17, 1826.  They  have  been  estaUiriied  in 
England  and  In  Ireland,  the  British  colonies,  Ae  iainda 
oftbeFaeific,  and  the  United  States.  CaBed  to  Canada 
in  1841,  they  immediately  occupied  in  tbe  extreme 
north  and  west  of  British  America  the  old  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary posts,  and  extended  their  labors  to  the  remotest 
tribes.  In  Canada  they  have  several  colleges,  snaina- 
ries,  and  academies,  with  a  constantly  Increasii^  body 
of  priests  Tbey  aln  have  iranienns'eatabUahraents  in 
Northern  New  York,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  Washing- 
ton Territwy.  Other  rimitar  institutes  might  be  enu- 
merated, but  the  constitution  of  all  is  neariy  the  same. 

(8.)  There  is  also  a  female  institute  of  <^lates,  which 
was  established  in  Rome,  about  1440,  hy  St.  Frandsea 
of  Home,  and  which  consists  of  ladies  assodated  for 
charitaUe  and  religious  objects,  and  living  in  commu- 
nity, but  bound  only  by  promise,  and  not  by  vow, 

(4.)  There  are  besides  the  Oblate*  Sitttrt  qfProviJmee, 
a  sia'erhood  of  colored  women,  founded  at  Baltimore  in 
1825  by  the  Rev.  H.  Jowbert,  for  educating  colored 
g^ls,  taking  charge  of  colored  orphans,  and  attending 
to  the  general  needs  of  the  colored  people  in  tbe  United 
States.  These  sisters  were  approved  by  Gngary  XVI 
in  1881.  Their  mother  house  is  in  Baltimore. 

OBLATn  was  also  the  name  of  thoas  children  who 
were  detUeated  from  infoncy  to  tbe  doiattr  (the  parents 
wrapped  tbdr  boy's  hand  in  altar<«loth,  with  a  petition), 
and  of  the  dying  who  assumed  the  cowL  In  1191  Ce- 
lestioe  III  Cteed  children  from  such  vows.  See  the  atb 
CoHterti  in  Wetzer  u,  Welte,  Kirckett-LexUxm ;  Ranker 
Hill,  of  the  Papacy,  i,  270 ;  Akog,  Kirckmgmdu  ii,  422 ; 
Bamum,  Romaniim,  p,  437.  (J.H.W.) 

OblatL   See  Oblatcs, 

Oblation  is  the  rendering  ftequently  employed  in 
the  A.  V.  for  eeviiiliJI^^^laHrii^^^^h^  with  equal 
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fnpiietj'  rmdend  by  tb«  syoonymooj  word  orrsBiif a 
(^<r.),  nd  in  one  pasmge  (Ezek.  zx,  40)  for  PMiS^. 
matA'  (liL  s  it/lui{7  up,  hence  a  prttetU),  «a  applied  to 
llie  fait'/niiU,  in  which  relation  only  we  will  here  con- 
■dcr  it.  "There  are  variona  regulations  in  the  law  of 
Uoan  reflecting  first-fruits,  which  would  be  of  much 
ioterest  to  us  could  w«  in  ever;  case  discern  the  precise 
o^eet  in  Tiew.  No  doabt  the  leading  object,  so  ftr  n 
i^ards  the  oflMng  of  the  flrat-thiiis  to  God,  wm  that 
•U  the  after-fruita  and  after^iatlMrings  might  be  conse- 
Cfited  in  and  through  th«D ;  and  it  was  not  less  the 
dieute  of  a  natural  impulse  that  the  first-fruits  should 
be  offered  to  God  in  testimony  of  thankfulness  for  his 
boandeb  Henoe  we  find  some  analogous  custom  among 
mm  nationa  In  which  material  o^ringa  were  need. 
Thm  are,  however,  some  particulars  in  the  Mosaical 
Illations  which  these  conaderations  do  not  ade- 
quitdy  explain. 

"  1.  Firtt-fhtiU  of  FntU-tre«s.-~U  was  directed  that 
the  flm-fruits  of  every  tree  whose  fruit  was  used  for 
food  sbonld,  for  the  first  three  years  of  bearing,  be 
counted '  uncircumcised,'  and  reguded  as  unclean  (Lev. 
six,  23, 24).  It  was  unlawful  to  sell  them,  to  eat  them, 
or  to  makie  any  benefit  of  them.  It  was  only  in  the 
year  of  besring  that  th^  wen  accounted  *  holy,' 
and  the  fhiit  of  that  year  was  made  an  ofl'ering  of  first- 
froita,  and  was  either  given  to  the  priests  (Numb.  xWii, 
12, 13),  or,  as  the  Jews  themselves  understand,  was  eaten 
br  the  owners  of  it '  before  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,'  as 
was  the  caae  with  second  tithe.  After  the  fourth  year 
■Q  fhiils  of  tieea  weieavulaUe  fmnsejby  the  owner. 

"2.  Fira-/ruU$  of  tis  Yearly  /ncmwe.  —  Of  these 
there  were  several  kinds :  (1)  TheJir^fruUa  m  the  Aatf 
(Lev.  xxiii,  10).  (2.)  The  firH-fntiU  m  the  two  vave- 
hawei  (ver.  17),  These  two  bounded  the  harvest,  that 
in  the  ehe«f  being  offered  at  the  beginning  of  the  har- 
vest, upon  the  l&th  of  the  month  Nisan ;  the  other  at 
the  end  of  the  harvest,  on  the  feast  of  PentecosL  These 
t*o  are  both  called  r^B43Pt,  iaittpkoih', '  shake  or  wave 
oiferii^a.'  (3.)  Tkefint  tfthe  dough,  being  the  twoi- 
ty-founh  part  thereof,  which  was  given  to  the  priests 
(Numb.  XV,  20)  ;  and  this  kind  of  odimng  was  not  neg- 
lected even  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  x,  87). 
(4.)  Tktfira-ftntUM  of  the  th^hmff-^fioor.  These  last 
two  are  called  n'ilSI'^B,  Urumoth',  '  heave-offerings  j' 
the  one  the  'heave-offering  of  the  threshing-floor,'  the 
other  the  'heave-offering  of  the  dough.'  The  words 
tompkoth  and  temmoth  both  signify' ahake-i^ring,' 
'heare-oflfliiiig/or'wave-offering;' but  with  the  dilfer- 
nee  that  the  temmoth  was  offered  by  a  waring  of  ele- 
ntion,  moving  the  oblation  upward  and  downward,  to 
^gnify,  as  we  are  told,  that  Jehovah  was  the  God  both 

the  heaven  and  earth ;  but  the  temiphoth  was  offered 
by  waving  of  agitation,  to  and  fro,  from  the  right  hand 
to  tba  left,  fkom  east  to  west,  from  north  to  aooth;  which 
b  alleged  to  have  been  in  the  way  of  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  Jehovah  was  the  Lord  of  the  whole  world 
(Ke  Godwyn,  Motet  ai»d  Aar<my\i,%  p.  214,  215;  also, 
Lewi^  Origine»j  i,  14^-146)."  —  Kitto.  See  Fibst- 
RinT& 

OBLATION  (CintiSTiAit)  dengnatea  an  offering  to 
God,  in  certaio  gceleeiaatkal  tenses. 

1.  In  the  aacramental  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
SJand  the  phrase  "alms  and  oUatione"  occurs  in  the 
prayer  for  th«  Church  mQitant,  and  evidently  refers  to 
a  my  andent  eustmn.  "In  the  primitive  Church,  at 
the  administratinn  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  commonicanU 
vere  required  to  bring  certain  oblations,  itpoa^pai,  or 
praents,  oupn,  of  bread  and  wine.  These  were  some- 
tinei  presented  by  persons  who  did  not  eommanicate. 
The  bread  and  wine  were  enveloped  in  a  white  Jinen 
doth  oklled  '  fago,'  the  wine  being  contained  in  a  vessel 
caBed'ama'or'Bmola.'  After  the  deacon  had  said, '  Let 
M  pny,'  ihe  oommnnicants  carried  tbnr  offimi^  to- 
vanii  the  aUar,  which  were  aanally  taken  by  a  deacon, 


and,  having  been  deUvered  or  presented  to  the  bishop, 
were  laid  upon  the  altar  or  upon  a  separate  table  pro- 
vided for  their  reception.  This  custom  of  dTering  ob- 
lation ceased  generally  daring  the  12th  and  18th  centu- 
ries" (Riddle). 

The  rubric  at  the  same  time  enjoins  that  if  there  be 
a  communion, "  the  priait  is  then,"  joat  befine  this  pray- 
er, "  to  place  upon  the  table  so  much  bnad  and  wiM  aa 
he  shall  think  snfilcient."  Hence  it  is  eleaily  cridcnt 
that  by  that  word  we  are  to  understand  the  elementa  tit 
bread  and  wine  which  the  priest  is  to  offer  solemnly  to 
God,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty  ova  his 
crei^nns,  that  ftnm  taenoefbitb  they  nuy  be  pMul- 
iarly  hts.  In  tX\  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  of  which  the 
people  were  partakers,  the  viands  or  materials  at  the 
feast  were  first  made  God'a  by  a  solemn  oUatian,  and 
then  afterwards  eaten  by  the  communicants,' not  as 
man's  but  aa  God's  provision,  who  by  thus  entertun- 
ing  them  at  his  own  table  declared  himself  reconciled 
and  again  in  covenant  with  them.  Therefore  the 
Messed  Savionr,  when  be  instituted  the  saeraroent 
hb  body  and"  Mood,  firat  gave  thanlu^  and  Uewed  tlw 
elemeola,  i.  e.  offered  them  up  to  God  as  the  Lord  of  the 
creatures,  as  the  moat  andent  fathers  expound  that  pas- 
sage; who  for  that  reason,  whenever  they  celebrated 
the  Eucharist,  always  offered  the  bread -and  wine  for  the 
communion  to  God  upon  the  altar,  by  this  or  some  such 
short  ejaculation, "  Lord,  we  offer  thine  own  out  of  what 
thou  hast  bountifnlfy  (^ven  ua."  After  this  they  re- 
c«ved  them,  as  it  were,  firom  him  agidn,inorderto  con- 
vert them  into  the  sacred  banquet  of  the  body  and 
blood  dt  his  dear  Son.  Consonant  with  this,  in  the  flist 
common  prayer  of  king  Edward  TI,  the  priest  was  or- 
dered in  this  place  to  set  the  bread  and  wine  npon  the 
altar.  But  at  the  second  review,  to  condliale  the  ultra- 
Protestants,  this  ancient  naage  appears  to  have  ban 
thrown  out.  It  was,  however,  restored  at  the  last  re- 
view of  the  Prayer-book  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
when  it  was  ordered  that  the  bread  and  wine  should  be 
placed  solemnly  on  the  table  by  the  priest  himself. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  placing  of  the  elemenu  upon 
the  altar  before  the  beginning  of  the  morning  service 
by  the  hands  of  a  Isy-clerk  or  sexton,  as  is  sometimea 
the  practice,  is  a  breach  of  the  aforeaald  nibric. 

2.  In  a  moK  extmded  aena^  the  word  "oUatknif 
signifiea  whatever  Christiana  oflhr  to  God  and  tba 
Church,  whether  in  lands  or  gooda.  It  is  probable  that 
the  practice  of  St.  Paul  incited  the  primitive  Chriatiana 
to  o^r  these  gifts  to  the  Church,  for  he  appmnted  eveiy 
one  of  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians  to  yield  something 
to  God  for  the  saints  every  Lord'e-day;  but  this  being 
thought  to  be  too  often,  TertulUan  tells  oa  it  waa 
aftenvards  done  every  month,  and  then  ad  MbUum  ;  but 
it  was  always  the  custom  for  communleanti  to  oflhr 
something  at  receiving  the  sacrament,  as  well  for  holy 
uses  as  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  custom  was,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  observed  in  his  day.  In  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church  those  dfponfa^Meta^  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian  were  all  voluntary  oblations,  and 
they  were  received  in  lien  of  tithes ;  tot  the  ChiistiaiM 
at  that  time  lived  chiefly  in  dtiea^  and  gave  out  of  thcb 
common  stock  both  to  maintain  the  Cbnrch  and  tboae 
who  served  at  the  altar.  But  when  th^  numbers  in- 
creased, and  they  were  apread  abroad  in  the  countries, 
a  more  fixed  maintenance  waa  necessary  for  the  dergy. 
Yet  oblations  were  made  by  the  people,  of  which, 
if  offered  in  the  mother  church,  the  bishop  had  haU^ 
and  the  other  was  (Urided  among  the  clergy;  hut 
if  they  were  ofl^d  in  a  pariah  church,  the  l^hop 
had  a  third  part,  and  no  more.  These  obtarions,  which 
at  first  were  voluntary,  afterwards  became  due  by 
custom.  It  is  true  there  are  canons  which  require 
every  one  who  approaches  the  altar  to  make  some  ob- 
lation to  it,  as  a  thing  convenient  to  be  done.  It  ia 
probable  that,  in  obedience  to  the  canoas,  U  became 
customarv  for  everv  man  who 
Beformatkn  to  device  aAttiti^ tiMW^^Uliar  of 
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the  churcli  when  he  lived,  snd  BOmetbing  likewise  to 
the  mother  church  or  eeth«lnil ;  end  thoM  who  wm  to 
be  twried  ia  the  church  iMuUy  gave  sooMthing  towards 
its  repalia.  But  at  the  great  ftttivale  all  pec^  were 
obUged  to  oiler  eotnething,  not  merely  ir  convenieat,  but 
as  a  duty ;  but  the  pn^wrtion  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  giver ;  and  we  think  with  great  leasoo,  for  the 
bounty  of  the  Ghrislians  in  those  ages  was  so  great  that 
men  built  churches  on  thdr  owe  lands,  on  purpose  that 
they  night  have  ao  equal  share  of  those  oblations  with 
the  dernr.  This  might  be  the  reason  why  the  emper- 
ora  Camstantine  and  Vilentinian  made  laws  to  prohibit 
exeesdve  giAs,  which  in  thoae  days  were  kept  in  store- 
houses boUt  for  that  very  purpose.  But  in  succeed- 
ing ages  there  was  litde  occasion  for  such  laws,  for 
the  zeal  of  the  people  was  so  considerably  abated  that, 
instead  of  those  lepoeitories,  the  clergy  had  little  cheeU 
to  contain  these  gifts,  till  at  last  they  dwindled  into  so 
smaU  a  portion  that  now,  as  a  quaint  writer  observes, 
chey  can  scarce  be  felt  in  the  panoo's  pockeL 

In  the  Churdi  oT  Enghmd  whatever  b  offered  at  the 
altar  is  termed  on  oblation.  They  are  prtbcipslly  alms, 
Che  bread  and  wine  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  prayers. 
The  four  days  in  the  year— Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsun- 
tide, and  Alt-saints'  day — on  which  obUtions  are  more 
«speeiaUy  made,  are  celled  offering-ds^'s;  and  that  par- 
tio«  of  the  Boman  Catholic  and  Enf^Ui  Church  sarice 
at  which  time  the  offimngs  are  presented  is  called  the 
oyei-tory  Cq- ▼•)-  See  Hook,  C*.  Oi*.  s.  v. ;  Procter,  (Ta 
Common  Prater,  p.  848;  Wheally,  Oit  Common  Praj/er, 
p.  298;  WBloott,5uc;^rcA(so/c^,  S.V.I  Kegel,  CArw/J. 
AUtrtk.  (see  Index  in  vol  iv);  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kir- 
du^-Lexihim,  s.  v.  ObhiUoaen.   (J.  U.  W.) 

Oblationaiinm,  a  stde-table,  on  which  the  obla- 
tions of  the  people  which  had  been  collected  by  the 
deacons  were  placed,  sod  from  which  the  officiating 
minister  selected  wbai  was  necessary  for  the  celebration 
<tf  the  EueharisL  SeeOuLATiox  The  custom  of  pre- 
aenUng  oUattoni  ceased  generally  during  the  ISth  and 
18th  centuries.  SeeMartigny,i>Mr.(lEf  i4H(^a*(i«CAr^. 
a.  V. ;  Walcott,  Sac  A  rckaology,  a.  ;  Biddl^  CkritL 
Antiquifiet,    See  Cbkdkhcb-tabia 

ObllgKtlon  (Lat.  ohtigo,  "to  bind'O  ^  that  by 
which  we  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  any  action. 
In  theological  adence  it  h<dds  a  place  in  the  doctrinal 
aphete,  for  it  enters  into  the  Justification  scheme.  It  is 
held  that  in  consequence  at  origins!  sm  (q.  v.)  man 
comes  into  the  world  a  debtor  to  divine  junice,  and  is 
therefore  wKler  an  M^aUom  to  punighment,  he  being 
dgScMNf  in  that  form  of  original  justice  in  which  he 
■endered  to  God  all  that  service  of  love  which  the  great 
goodness  of  Qod  demanded.  Hence  the  terms  <At«  and 
du/y  to  express  right  conduct  (oomp.  Hampden,  Batnp- 
ton  Leeturta,  vi,  296). 

Obligation,  as  a  moral  factor,  is  generally  distin- 
guished as  mtemal  or  rational  and  external  or  autkori- 
taU^  aeeording  as  the  reason  for  acting  arises  in  the 
lund  of  the  agent,  or  frona  the  wilt  of  another  who  has 
■  right  or  authority  Co  prescribe  rules  to  odiers.  Bishop 
Warburton  (Me.  Ceg,  bk.  i,  {  4),  however,  has  con- 
tended chat  all  obligation  necessarily  Implies  sn  obligo' 
diflerent  from  the  party  oUiged;  i,  b  moral  obligation, 
being  the  obligation  of  a  free  agent,  implies  a  law ;  and 
a  law  implies  a  lawgiver,  and  that  thereibre  the  will  of 
God  is  the  true  ground  of  all  obligation,  atrictly  and 
properly  so  called.  The  perception  of  the  diffnrenee 
between  right  and  wrong  can  be  said  to  oUtge  only  as 
an  indicarion  of  the  will  of  God.  This  seems  reasona- 
ble  indeed  when  we  condder  that  our  sense  of  rectitude 
springs  out  of  a  regard  for  and  knowledge  of  him  who 
is  perfect.  True,  moral  obliijation  is  that  by  which  we 
are  bound  to  perform  what  is  right,  and  to  avoid  what 
ia  wrong.  Various  however,  have  been  the  opinions 
eoneefning  tke  ground  at  moral  obligation,  or  what  it 
arises  from.  One  nyu,  it  Is  a  moral  oecewity  of  doing 
—tionsoclbTbearing  them;  that  is,  such  a  BceeiBi^  as 


whoever  hiMka  through  it  is  Jaelo  worthy  of  Uane 
for  so  doingt  another  regards  it  as  springing  frooi  the 
moral  fitness  <rf  things;  another,  from  eonfonnity  with 
reason  and  nature;  another,  from  agreement  with  truth; 
and  another,  from  expediency  and  promotion  of  the 
public  good.  A  late  writer  has  defined  oUigatioa  to  be 
"s  state  of  mind  perceiving  the  reasona  for  acting,  or 
forbearing  to  act."  But  we  confess  this  has  a  difficulty 
in  it  to  us,  because  it  carries  with  it  an  idea  that  if  a 
man  shouU  by  his  habitual  practice  of  iniqui^  be  so 
hardened  as  to  lose  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  peneive 
the  reasons  why  fae  ahouM  act  morally,  then  he  ia  under 
no  obligation.  And  thus  a  depmved  man  might  aay  be 
is  under  no  obligation  to  <ri>ey  the  laws  of  the  land,  be> 
cause,  through  his  derire  of  living  a  licenUous  life,  he  b 
led  to  suppose  that  there  should  be  none.  Evidently  a 
difference  should  be  made  between  obUgaivm  and  a  sense 
of  it.  Moral  obligation,  we  think,  ariaea  ftom  the  win 
of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  light  and  law  of  nature,  and 
in  his  Word,  l^is  is  binding  upon  all  men,  becanae 
there  ia  no  situation  in  which  mankind  have  not  «thcc 
one  or  the  other  of  these.  We  find,  however,  that  the 
generality  of  men  ore  so  far  suuk  in  depravity  that  a 
sense  of  obligatiuo  ia  nearly  or  quite  km.  Still,  how- 
ever, their  losing  the  sense  does  not  render  the  obSga- 
tion  less  strong.  "  Obligation  to  virtue  is  eternal  and 
immutable,  but  the  sense  of  it  is  lost  hj'  dn."  BeKev- 
ing  this,  we  do  not  accept  the  theory  at  those  thinkers 
who  lose  sight  altogether  of  man's  perception  of  rec- 
titude, and  give  undue,  if  not  exclusive,  prominence— 
e.  g.  Locke  itife,  by  Lord  King,  ii,  129),  Warburton, 
Horsley,  as  well  as  Foley  and  his  followers— to  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  a  future  life,  as  piomptiug  to 
the  practice  of  virtue.  For  although  God,  in  aocomnKK 
dation  to  the  weakneas  <^  our  nature  and  the  perils  of 
our  condition,  has  condescended  to  quicken  us  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty  by  appealing  to  our  hopes  and 
fears,  both  in  regard  to  the  life  that  now  ia  and  that 
which  is  to  come,  it  does  not  follow  that  self-love,  or  a 
concern  for  our  own  happiness,  should  he  the  only,  or 
even  the  chief  spring  of  our  <rt>edience.  On  the  con- 
trary, obedience  to  Uie  divine  will  may  q>ring  fma 
voienttioQ  and  love  for  the  divine  ofanaelar.  artsiag 
from  the  moat  thomigfa  convietioB  of  the  reetitudek 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  ^vine  anangementa. 
That  this,  more  than  •  regard  to  the  rewards  of 
lasting  life,  is  the  proper  spring  of  virtuous  conduct,  is 
as  plain  as  it  is  important  to  remark.  To  do  what  is 
right  merdy  for  the  sake  of  n'erlasting  life  Is  evidently 
acting  from  a  motive  for  inferior,  in  purity  and  power, 
to  k)vc  and  veneration  for  the  character  and  commands 
of  him  who  is  just  and  good.  In  a  sense  and  to  an  extent 
to  which  our  most  elevated  conceptions  are  inadequate. 
That  which  should  bind  us  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal 
is  not  the  iron  chain  of  selfishness,  but  the  golden  links 
of  a  love  for  all  that  is  right ;  and  our  aspirations  to  the 
realms  of  bliss  should  be  breathings  after  the  prevalence 
of  universal  purity,  rather  than  deures  for  our  individual 
happiness.  Self  and  Ita  Uttle  circle  are  too  narrow  to 
hold  the  heart  of  man  when  it  is  touched  with  a  sense 
of  its  true  dignity,  and  enlightened  with  the  knowledge 
of  its  lofty  destination.  It  swells  with  generous  admi- 
ration of  all  that  is  right  snd  good,  and  expands  with  a 
love  which  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  limits  but  the 
limits  of  life  and  Che  capacities  of  enjoyment.  In  the 
nature  and  will  of  him  from  whom  all  being  and  all 
happiness  proceed,  it  acknowledges  the  only  proper  ob- 
ject of  its  sdoration  and  submission;  and  in  surrender- 
ing itself  to  his  authority  it  Is  purified  from  oU  the  droes 
of  selfishness,  and  cheered  by  the  light  of  a  calm  and 
unqnenchsble  love  for  all  that  ia  right  and  good.  Dr. 
Adams  (Sermon  on  the  Ifature  and  OUigatiom  of  Virtue) 
has  well  said, "  Ri^  implies  duty  In  its  idea.  To  per> 
ceive  that  an  action  is  r^kt  is  to  see  a  reason  for  doii^ 
it  in  the  action  itwl(  abstracted  f^om  all  other  oonaU- 
erations  whatever.  Now  this-perceptioa,  this  acknowl- 
edged nditude  lai|!hi$KS^(M<3b>g4^3HsaM«  ^oft- 
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lifatiom ;  that  vhidi  eomnuutda  the  ii^notMtkn]  of 
eboiee,  and  MwJi  tk»  eomdmim  at  tmij  ntional  be- 
ing.'' Ur.  Stewut  (Jet  mi  Mvr.  Pmm,  H,  894)  bta 
put  it  in  idll  more  pcnrerAil  and  conciM  tonn,viz.  that 
"Tbc  TCfy  DOtioa  of  viitoe  iiD[die«  tb«  notion  of  oU^^o- 
tkm."  Sm  Sanderson,  /)«  Jtiramemti  Obligalioim,  pm- 
lecL  i,  Me.  11 ;  De  ON^atioite  Comteiemlia,  pmlect.  v; 
Wbewell,  MoraSty,  bk.  i,  cli.  ir,  p.  84-89 ;  King,  Emag 
OB  Prelim.  Diaaert.  see. ;  Dr.Cbtlmm,  Bridgemiter 
Tnatue,  it79i  Warbtiiton, />f:7a/M)«i,  i, 88, 46, etc ;  Pa- 
1(7,  Moral  PAUot.  i,  U;  Kobinaon,  PreC  to  vol  iv  itf 
Saoiin's  Sermon;  HaBon,  Chrtttitm  MvmU,  eer.  88,  it, 
2S6;  Doddridge,  /-w*.  lect  &2;  Grovf,  PAOm.  u,  66; 
Cudwonh,  InUO,  Sj/ttem,  ii,  606,  686,  et  aL ;  Dr.  Biuh- 
nell  on  the  Viairioiu  Stur^fice,  and  review  thereof  in 
the  CkrMtm  Examimer,  Uajr,  1866,  art.  t;  Kreoth's 
Fleming,  Voeab.  of  PkUot,  8.  r.  See  Kioht;  Samo 
■nox  (J.H.W.> 

OUigatioil,  Feasts  Ot  a  name  in  the  Bomish 
Cbincb  of  boty  days  on  which  wori(  is  suspended.  In 
U6S  forty-one  were  oted,  including  Christmas,  Circum- 
etnon,  Epiphany,  Ascennon,  Pentecoat,  and  Eaater  (each 
with  the  following  three  days),tiood  Friday,  St,  Stephen, 
John  the  Evangeltat,  Holy  Innocents,  Purification,  An- 
oBDciatioo,  St.  Hark,  St.  liiilip  and  St.  James,  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  James,  St  Bartholo- 
mew, St,  Matthew,  Sl  Uichael,  St.  Luke,  St.  Simeon  and 
St.  Jode,  All  Sidnta,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle, 
Inrentaan  of  H<dy  Crosa,  St.  TbiNiiBa  the  Martyr,  Corpus 
Christi,  Translation  vf  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  St.  Hary 
Mtgdalen,  Assumption,  St.  Lawrence,  Nativity  of  the 
Biased  ViT]gin,  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  St.  Nicho- 
las, Ctmception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  and 
feasts  ordained  the  ordinary.  In  Worcester  dioceae 
tlw  labor  (rf* the  pkMgb  tnly  was  allowed  on  aeren  adnts' 
days,  and  women's  worit  was  forUdden  on  the  feasts  of 
Sl  Agnes,  St.  Lucy,  St.  Margaret,  and  St  Agatha. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  "  holy  days  of 
obligation,"  though  they  hold  a  very  prominent  place 
in  the  estimation  and  practice  of  Roman  Catholics,  have 
been  reduced  to  the  following:  The  Circumdunn  of  our 
Lord  (January  1),  The  Epiphany  (January  6),  The  An- 
aonciatioa  of  the  Blessed  Vii^n  Hary  (March  25),  The 
Aseettrion  of  our  Lord  (see  above).  Corpus  Christi,  The 
Aasomption  of  the  Bkased  Tirgin  Mary  (August  15), 
An  Saints  (November  I),  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (December  8),  Nativity  of  our 
Lord,  or  Christmas  (December  85).  (Sundays,  and  the 
feasts  which  fall  on  them,  are  not  included  in  this  enu- 
nen^oD.)  In  some  Western  dioceses  the  Circimicision, 
Efriphany,  AnoondaUaa,  and  Oorpua  Christi  are  not 
even  regarded  as  holy  days  of  obligation.  See  Bar- 
mn,  Jbmumm  os  ft  ch.  xri;  Walcott,  Saered  Ar- 
dUiAgy  (Loud.  1868),  pb  407.  (J.U.W.) 

Obna&n.   See  Stools. 

Olxitb  (Heb.  Obofk',  rak,  vater-dHiig,  I  e.,  aceord- 
tng  to  Pdrst,  hoiiow  pa$$t$ ;  Sept.  'Qffwd  v.  r.  Zw^wd), 
the  forty-nxlh  station  of  the  Israelitea  on  their  way  to 
Canaan,  near  Moab  (Nnmb.  xxi,  10, 1 1 ;  xxxiii,  43, 44), 
between  Funoo  and  IJe-abarim;  probatdy  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  polribly  near  Wai^y  d-Ghuweit  See  Ez- 
<■». 

Obotxltoa,  CmmcB8K»i  or  tuc  See  Slatxs; 

TfCSUVDS. 

Obroobt,  Clricr,  a  learned  German  philosopher 
md  jurist,  was  descended  ftdm  a  noble  family,  and  was 
bom  July  88,  1646,  at  Straahnrg,  where  he  had  his  ftrst 
fdnrationat  training,  and  then  prooeeded  to  learn  the 
rinnenta  of  the  aeiences  at  Moatbdliard  and  Allorf. 
He  inbarited  both  the  ineKnaUm  and  taste  of  his  an- 
eeMon,  who  were  all  diatfaigniahed  by  ^  posts  they 
laid  eilber  in  tbt  unlverrinr  or  in  the  aenate  of  Stras- 
bvg^  Hie  sUidy  of  the  Ladn,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
to^paea  was  alaMSt  die  fliat  amuaement  (tf  Us  in- 


fancy; and  be  leanwd  Fnndi,  Spanlab,  and  Italian  bjr 
w«y  ofph^or^Tenion.  At  flflwen  be  was  ao  good  a 
rhetorician  that  he  was  ordered  to  compose  and  pro- 
nounce •  Latiti  speech  in  public,  which  be  peffbmed 
with  wrtrenal  applanae.  The  method  prescribed  by 
his  preceptors  was  to  snfir  him  to  read  only  the  an- 
cient authors,  that  so  he  might  draw  the  principles  of 
eloquence  from  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Longi- 
nus,  etc.  He  also  pursued  the  same  plan  in  his  course 
of  philosophy.  Plato,  Aristotle,  with  all  that  we  bare 
of  Pytbagona^  were  the  aathon  wbicb  thqr  put  iiitv 
hishaodai  BnttbepiiiidpalbeBterbiSBtiidieali^to 
Juriaprndeoce  and  history,  in  both  trf  which  be  excelled, 
and  filled  the  chain  of  both  in  the  univetiiiy  with  great 
dia^etion.  Yet  such  a  multiplicity  of  sciences  did  not 
render  his  ideas  oonfiised;  everything  was  ranged  in 
exact  order  in  his  mind;  and  be  surprised  the  world 
not  men  with  the  pradigioaa  extent  of  hia  knowledge 
then  with  Us  admiraUe  neatness  in  delivering  it.  As 
soon  as  he  bad  taken  bis  licentiate's  degree,  he  resolved 
to  travel  abroad  for  further  improvement.  With  this 
view  be  went  first  to  Tienna,  in  Austria,  thence  he  passed 
to  Venice,  where  his  chief  pleasnre  cunaiated  in  visiting 
the  libraiiea  and  learned  men.  At  his  return  from 
Italy  hia  fricnda  induced  him  to  aettle  at  Strasburgf 
and  he  gave  himself  up  to  authorship  and  to  teaching 
in  the  uuiverdty  in  law  and  history.  Hitherto  Obiechc 
bad  profaascd  the  ftotestant  reli^on ;  but  the  king  of 
France  having  made  himself  master  of  Sttasburgt  and 
going  there  io  petsoD  with  the  whole  court,  Mr.  Pelis- 
son,  who  came  among  them,  and  who  was  acquainted 
with  him,  made  it  a  buuness  to  find  Obrecht  out,  and 
to  discourss  with  him  upon  that  subject;  and  hia  con- 
version was  eonplated  bj  the  Jesuitic  who  were  estab- 
liabed  at  Straabnrg  by  Lewis  XIV.  Obrectat  abjured 
hia  religion  in  1684  at  Paris,  and  pot  the  inatrument 
into  the  handa  of  the  bishop  of  Meaux.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  StrasbuT^g  be  resumed  hia  profesMon  in  the  law ; 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  notea 
which  we  aee  in  amne  editiona  of  Gratina,  Dtjure  Mti 
ac  pad*.  In  1685  the  king  of  France  nominated  him 
to  preside,  in  his  majes^'s  name,  in  the  senate  of  Stras* 
burg^  with  liie  title  of  pnetorn^al,  in  imitation  of  the 
old  Romans;  and  from  that  time  Obredit  applied  bin- 
aelfentirely  to  public  afTair^  The  judges  of  Strasburg, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  religion, 
were  empowered  to  dissolve  marriages  in  case  of  adul- 
tery, and  to  enable  the  injured  party  to  marry  again. 
In  oppoailion  to  this  custom,  Obrecht  translated  into 
the  German  tongue  St  Austin's  book  of  adulterous  mar- 
riages, and  obtained  from  the  king  a  prohibition,  upon 
pun  of  death,  either  to  tolerate  or  solemnize  the  mar- 
riage,  for  the  future,  of  any  persons  that  were  separated 
or  divorced  for  adultery.  This  edict  was  made  in  1687 ; 
and  in  1688  Obrecht  translated  into  High-Dutch  the 
treatise  of  father  Dez  Primier,  rector  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Strasbu^,  entitled  The  Jte-mAm  t{f  ike  ProttlmOa  ^ 
the  Chunk  ofatraAurg  to  the  CatkoHe  CktirdL  For 
the  rest,  although  1^  the  rights  of  his  pnetorship  every- 
thing done  in  the  seiuite  must  necessarily  pass  throngh 
his  hands,  yet  he  was  so  expeditious  and  so  good  a 
manager  of  time  that  there  was  some  little  left  for  his 
studies,  which  served  him  ss  a  refreshment  from  the 
fatigue  of  business;  and  several  valuable  publications 
of  bis  date  from  this  period.  But  aa  all  these  things 
could  not  be  done  withont  ev«i  treapaaring  upm  the 
time  far  bis  necessary  meahi,  bis  bodtfa  became  un- 
avoidably Impaired,  and  his  life  was  suddenly  brought 
to  a  close  in  1701.  We  have  other  publications  of  bin, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  which  are  of  interest 
to  ta:  J>e  phUomtpkia  origvte :  —  Dt  pkilomtphia 
CeUica.  See  Nic^rMi,  if ^mojrv^Tid.xxxiv;  Haag,/.<t 
Fratux  Protntanle,  s.  r.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Obregon,  Bemaxd,  the  fhunder  of  the  Spanish 
order  of  Minorite  hospital  tHretfaren,  was  bom  at  Laa 
Huelgas,  near  Burgos,  Hay  SO,  IMQ.  He  wu  at  first 
a  soldier,  bat  having  b9(pij!<Qi7fM9i0^te<l  hisk- 
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•df  b>  the  can  of  tbe  pow  in  Um  eomt  bMpital  of 
Madrid.  Hfl  won  fband  foUowen,  and  fbnaad  a  con- 
grq^aUoo,  which  was  ippiovMl  bjr  Dado  Caialb,  nimoio 
to  Spain  In  1569.  Several  dtica  demanded  memben 
of  the  Dew  order  for  their  hoeintals,  and  in  1587  thej 
were  intnuted  with  the  admiaiatratioM  of  the  general 
hospital  of  Madrid.  Two  yean  later  cardinal  Caspar 
Quinga,  archbiahop  of  Toledo,  reeeived  thdr  aolenm 
vowa,  and  auUaoted  them  to  the  mlea  and  halHtof  tbe 
tbiid  Older  of  St.  Ftancia.  See  UwoBnm  In  18M 
Obregon  went  to  liabon,  where  he  rafonned  the  nn- 
merous  abuaea  existing  la  the  adminiitratton  of  tbe 
hoepitals  of  that  city,  and  drew  up  a  tet  of  rules  for  tbe 
guidance  of  bis  eongregatioo,  wbkh  was  finally  oont- 
plet«d  in  l&d^  Upon  bia  return  to  Uadrid  be  nursed 
king  Philip  II  through  bis  laat  iUncsa,  in  Sept.,  1698, 
and  afterwwda  restuned  tbe  directorthip  of  the  general 
hoBiHtal.  He  died  at  Madrid  Angntt  6, 1699.  Obregon 
wrote  Tmtrueeiim  Je  a^ermot,  g  vtrdadera  practiaa 
eomo  M  kace  ds  aplicar  he  remaUoM  que  eiueMan  lot 
maSctu  (Madrid,  1607,  8vo).  The  Spaniards  call  tbe 
tncmberB  of  tbe  order  Obrtgoiu.  See  Herrera  Maldo- 
uado,  VUa  <fe  Bvmardma  de  OIntgon;  Dom  de  Quber- 
natia,  OtHb  ttrt^imt,  voL  ii;  Helyot,  tiitt.  dm  ordra 
momutiqMa,  vii,  821-82&— Hoete^  Amw^  Bhg.  Ghii' 
r«&,  zxzvUi,  40ft,  (J.M.P.) 

ObrogOiii  Pedro  de,  a  Spenisb  painter,  waa  bom 
at  Madrid,  aoeording  to  Boinudee,  in  1S87.  He  itotfed 
under  'nnoendo  Caidueci,  and  gained  a  high  reputation 
in  luetorical  painting,  especially  in  woriu  of  an  easel 
rize.  Palomino  oommends  a  la^  picture  by  bim,  rep- 
resenting the  Triiatf/,  in  the  refectory  of  tbe  convent  de 
la  Merced,  and  another  of  the  JmmaaUate  ConeeptioH  in 
the  churebc^  Santa  Cnu.  There  are  aome  of  his  eaael 
l^urea  in  th^  ooUectktn  at  Madrid,  where  they  are 
highly  esteemed.  Bennudez  says  Obregon  was  alM  an 
excellent  engraver.  He  had  two  sons,  Diego  and  Mar- 
cos, whom  be  instructed  in  the  aru  He  died  in  1659. 
There  was  another  Pedro  de  Obregon,  who  was  a  mini- 
aturist, and  illuminated  books  of  devotion;  be  flour> 
ished  aboat  1561,  See  SpooDer,  Btog,  BiA  (As  Fim 
Aru,  ii,  624. 

O'Brien,  Jamk8  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  noted  Irish  prel- 
ate^ was  bom  in  Ireland  in  179:^  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  Ooll^;e,  DnUin.  He  took  holy  orders  immedi- 
ately after  graduation,  and  soon  rose  to  the  first  ap- 
pcnntOMnta  in  the  Church.  In  1842  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Ossoiy.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
January  9, 1875,  be  was  the  senior  bishop  of  the  Irish 
Episcopal  Church.  He  is  noted  as  the  author  of  a  work 
on  Jiul^ficaiion  bg  Faith  on/y  (ten  sermous,  Lond.  1833, 
dvo),  whicfa  is  "  one  of  tbe  beat  expoutions  of  the  car- 
dinal article  of  the  Befbnned  Church  extant"  (Lowndes, 
Brit.  Lib.  p.  768).  He  also  pabUahed  aevwal  minor 
works,  among  them  one  entitled  A  Charge  (1918, 8vo, 
and  often  unce). 

Obeoene  Prihtb,  Books,  or  PtcrtiRis,  so  ex- 
hibited in  public  as  to  damage  the  general  morality, 
are  not  only  to  be  preached  and  prayed  against,  but 
also  legisUted  against;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian public  to  aae  that  the  laws  now  on  tbe  statutes 
be  faithfully  executed  and  strengthened,  to  prevent  the 
demoralization  of  tbe  masses  fhtm  this  source.  In 
Great  Attain  the  laws  are  very  strict;  in  the  United 
States  they  might  be  greatly  improved.  In  recent  years 
a  Mr.  Comstock,  of  New  York,  has  given  much  time  to 
the  suppression  of  tbe  nefarious  traKc  in  obscene  publi- 
cations of  all  kinds,  and  has  rendered  great  aerricft  to 
the  general  American  public. 

ObeOVrwitiBto  (Lat.  obtatrare,  "  (o  darken,  ob> 
aenie")  is  the  term  originally  applied  in  deridwi  to  a 
party  who  are  sui^MSed  to  ioak  with  dislUm  and  qipre- 
henrion  on  the  pcogresa  of  knowledge,  and  to  regud  its 
general  diffurion  among  vatn,  taken  as  they  are  ordi- 
narily found,  as  prejudicial  to  their  religions  welfare,  and 
->QsriUy  injurious  t«  their  material  intereata.   Of  those 


who  arov  tadt  a  dodrina,  and  have  written  to  expUn 
and  ddtad  it,  it  fa  only  Just  to  a^  that  tb^  prafasa 
earnestly  to  deaiie  the  pngnaa  of  aU  traa  ktwwledge 
as  a  thing  good  in  itaelf ;  but  they  regard  tbe  attempt 
to  diffuae  it  among  men,  indiscriminately,  as  perilous 
and  often  hurtful,  by  producing  pfeaamption  and  di^ 
content.  Thay  pnftaa  but  to  lednoa  to  pnadee  the 
motto, 

"A  little  learning  Is  a  dangeroos  ttatng." 

It  cannot  be  duubted,  however,  that  there  are  fanaUca 
of  ignorance  as  well  as  fanatics  of  science.  There  are 
religious,  political,  scientific,  and  artistic  obacurantista. 
In  the  Befinmatioo  period  tbe  Hnmanista  (q.T.)  called 
those  zealota  wbo  opposed  all  innovation  ObaeunQtiai& 

Obseqnens,  Julius,  an  ancient  sage  who  flourish- 
ed some  time  in  the  early  Christian  period,  is  principally 
known  as  tbe  author  of  a  wotfc  entitled  De  ProHgiiM,  or 
Prod^fioram&elbu.  Hie  wotfc  aflbida  no  UogcapUcal 
data,  and  there  is  not  accessible  troat  any  other  source 
anything  which  may  reveal  a  knowledge  of  bim  person- 
ally, not  even  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth  nor  the  time 
when  he  lived.  Voesius  thinks  him  anterior  to  Paul 
Orouus,  and  Scaliger  claims  that  SLJoome  made  some 
use  et  thia  work ;  bat  these  an  mere  soiqwsitiona.  Ob- 
aequens  waa  not  a  biatorian,  but  a  compiler.  Hia  woric, 
of  which  a  fragment  only  remaitt%  is  a  coUectitm  of 
such  phenomena  aa  the  Romans  called  Prodigia,  w 
Oslenta,  and  which  they  looked  upon  as  miraculous 
manifestations  of  the  divine  powtf,  and  as  soletnn  fore- 
bodings of  future  cii'ents.  It  is  chrontdogicaUy  divided, 
and  the  fhignmit  we  possess  extends  fimn  the  coaiaulate 
of  Scipioand  ljdiua,in  EC  190,to  thatof  FaUua  and 
£lius,inB.C.ll.  Tbematerlalsaiei^neiallytakenfirom 
Livy,  whom  be  sometimes  copies  literally.  There  is 
no  MS.  copy  of  bis  work  known  at  present;  thaX  which 
served  for  the  first  edition  belonged  to  Jodocus  of  Ve- 
rona, and  has  long  been  lost.  Towards  tbe  middle  of 
the  16tb  century  Conrad  WoolThard,  a  professor  at  Basle 
— better  known  by  tiie  name  of  Cooradus  Lyooothenca — 
publiriiedOb8eqnena'sworit,withssn|qdement.  Judg- 
ing from  bis  introduction,  he  had  a  high  um  in  so  do- 
ing. He  says,  "The  RMnans  evinced  their  religiotia 
sentiments  by  the  great  attention  they  paid  to  marvel- 
lous phenomena  and  to  omens,  while  their  bUndneea 
was  manifested  by  their  worshipping  falae  gods.  Had 
they  Itnown  the  true  religion,  thty  would  have  aarpasa* 
ed  in  thdr  i^mia  aeal  their  deaoendanta,  wbo  ar«  CAiri»< 
tians  more  in  name  than  In  Cset,  and  take  no  nooount 
of  the  eventa  which  Christ  pre<Ucted  should  occur  aa 
the  end  of  the  worid  approached."  Amwig  the  recent 
omens,  Lycosthenes  mentions  three  or  four  eclipees  oo* 
curring  in  one  year,  comets,  earthquakes  in  Italy,  etc, 
which  have  made  no  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Their  neglect  of  tb^  divine  warnings  and  their 
impious  conduct  have  brought  down  npon  them  the 
wrath  of  Qod,  who  baa  given  them  up  to  dvil  war,  dis- 
easea,  and  famine.  I^rooetbeDea  thinks  the  pnbfica^ 
tion  of  Obeequens's  work  useful,  as  showing  the  im- 
portance of  the  omens  which  people  were  neglecting. 
His  supplement  contains  the  phenomena  observed  since 
the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  time  when  commences 
Obeequens's  fVagment,  taken  tram  livy,  Orouos,  etc 
The  Arst  edition  of  Julius  Obsequens  was  publidied  by^ 
Aide  (Venice,  1608, 8vo;  reprinted  in  1618),  in  a  volume 
containing  also  tbe  letters  of  the  younger  PUny.  The 
second  edition  is  that  of  Beatus  Rhenanus  (S^asburg, 
1614,  8vo),  in  a  Ttdnme  containing  also  the  letten  of 
Pliny,  the  De  mrit  Hbatrihia  of  Anrelius  Victor,  and  the 
De  ctarit  grammaiieit  et  rhebmbua  of  Snetonios.  Rotn 
ert  Esdenne  published  the  third  (Paris,  1639, 8vo),  to- 
gether with  tbe  ktteis  Pliny.  Tbe  first  edition,  t»- 
gethw  with  the  aopplement  of  I^eosthenea,  was  pub- 
lished at  Baale  (1668, 8vo).  Among  subsequent  eiUtion^ 
the bestare those ofSchelTer(AiDst.I679,8vo);  Onden- 
dorp  (Leyden,  1720, 8vo) ;  Hase,  in  Lemaire's  collectioa 
of  Latin  classics  ^^^^^^^^iJ^HpathM  into 
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Fnodt  by  Oeorgw  de  U  Bootbi^  (Lyons,  1658,  8t«), 
and  bgr  Vietw  Veq^  (Paria,  1626,  12iiio};  asd  bto 
luUiD  bgr  DunwDo  Manffl  (Liooet  1654,  8ro).  See 
Uw  iatnidiictioiie  of  Kspp^  Lyooethenea,  ScheStr,  aod 
Ondendorp,  io  Hsae'a  edition.  See  Hoefer,  Jfom.  Biog. 
GMrak,  xxxviii,  414;  SmiOtt  Diet.  <if  Ormis  mi  Ro- 
wimBiog.4mdMftMol.ia,  1-2,    (J.N.  P.) 

Obaeqnies.  See  Obbuquiuh; 

Obsaqvlllin  (I^  oMimob)  is  the  micondiUoiul 
■uirender  of  one's  will  to  anotba'a  autbority,  as  de- 
mioded  of  monks  aud  nuns  by  tbur  monaatic  towb. 
See  Obkdikick.  Also  the  name  of  tbe  prison  in  which 
those  who  overstep  their  vows  are  put ;  also  the  office 
for  tbe  departed,  and  sometimes  also  the  solemn  funeral 
setvioe.    See  Buriai. 

ObMrrantlsts  (or  Obshrvant  Frahciscams) 
an  a  dsas  of  nKmastic*  much  noted  for  the  extreme 
conserratiaai  which  nunks  their  adhetence  to  Ffands- 
emreleaaeetablisbedl^  the  fbiiiidar  of  that  order,  b 
the  article  on  Fbasoiscass  has  been  detailed  tbe  eai> 
fin  history  of  the  oontroreny  In  that  order  u  to  the 
interpretJition  of  the  original  rale  and  prscdce  estab- 
lished by  St.  fWicts  for  tbe  brethren,  and  the  sepa- 
rate off^izatiofi  of  the  two  parties  «c  the  tine  of  Leo 
X  The  advocates  of  the  primitive  rigor  were  called 
MHrvairie%or  AnefssrssOberntrtto,-  hut  both  bodies, 
althoagh  cadi  free  to  prMdee  its  own  rule  in  its  own 
separate  tMMises,  were  atUI  ignited  sobjert  to  tbe  general 
adminietrator  of  the  order,  wbc^  as  the  rigorists  were  by 
far  tbe  mora  nnmcron^  was  a  member  of  that  schooL 
By  dejfieea  a  second  reform  arose  among  a  party  in  the 
eider,  whose  zeal  the  rigor  ofdieObeervantisU  was  in- 
■■ffident  to  satisfy,  and  Clement  TH  pemdtted  two 
SpanUi  friars,  Stephen  Mokna  and  Haitin  Onsman,  to 
carry  oat  in  Spain  these  views  In  a  distinct  brandi  of 
tbe  order,  who  take  the  name  of  RrfimnaH,  or  Relbtmed. 
Thn  body  has  in  later  times  been  incorporated  with  the 
Observandsts  under  one  head.  Before  the  French  Rev- 
olntion  they  are  said  U>  have  numbered  above  70,000, 
diBtribiUfd  over  more  than  8000  convents.  Since  that 
time  tbeir  number  has,  of  course,  beea  much  dimin- 
ished; but  they  an  still  a  very  powerfld'and  wide- 
spread body,  as  well  in  Emope  as  In  the  New  Worid, 
Slid  in  the  misrionary  districts  of  the  East  In  Ireland 
and  England,  and  for  a  considerable  time  in  Scotland, 
they  mwntained  themselveB  throngbout  sll  the  rigor  of 
the  penal  times.  Several  oommnnities  are  still  foond  in 
the  flrst-oamed  kingdom.  See  CAomAerv'«  Q/doptedia, 
L  v.,  and  the  refornieea  to  Hteiatare  in  art  Frakois- 
CAKs ;  also  Mrs.  Jameaon,  Mmatt.  Lrg.  (see  Index) ; 
Barney /TM.o/'MeAe^miia'fim  (see  Index).  (J.H.W,) 

ObaerveT  of  Times  is  tbe  rendering  in  the  A.  Y. 
of  tbe  HeU  ISS^S,  tm^nen',  DeuL  xviii,  10, 14  [so  also 
tbe  verb,  Lev. xix, 26;  2Kingaxxi,6;  2  ChnHLxxziii, 
6;  elaewben'*enefaanter,"**Mconentni,"<*aoDtfasajrei»] 
(oompb  Spencer,  £9.  rit.  it,  II,  8;  and  see  Nbchoxax- 
CBk;  Sbieb),  and  the  snpentition,  intimately  associated 
widi  aatmlogy,  and  widely  spread  through  the  ancient 
weild  by  the  influence  of  the  Oriental  Hagi,  which  di^ 
Tinguishf*  and  determines  dm  as  locky  or  tinlncky, 
seems  to  be  plainly  alluded  to  not  only  here,  but  also  in 
the  words  onefwn'  (0^3317,  Isa.  ii,  6;  Jer.  xxvii,  9)  and 
o»omh'  (rnS'i  Isa.  Ivii,  8),  commonly  rendered  "  sooth- 
sayer^ or  "sorcerers"  (q.  v.).  Deyling  (CUserror.  iii, 
128  sq.)  finds  it  mentioned  also  in  Job  iii,  6  (^^^"^OS 
01^ ;  but  see  Oeeen.  Tke$.  ii,  698).  In  GaL  iv,  tO,  Paul 
eeBBofcs  same  praotioe.  This  peculiar  r^ard  to 
daya  originated  at  a  very  eariy  period.  It  had  al- 
ready becoaae  preralent  in  Greece  tn  the  age  of  He^od 
(trori»iMdZkv^770i  eomp.708;«BeIdeler,Cin>iioJ; 
i,  88),  and  is  oftn  mcBtioned  by  later  anthon^  both 
QmA  and  Boman  (see,  e.  g^  Sneton.  Octav.  94;  iVcro, 
8;  VittB.  8).  Sii^e  fhmilies  had  their  own  pecoltariy 
HdaelgrdqrsCdies  atnM^"8iieton.acla«.  9S>  Eren 


between  different  dividons  and  hours  of  tbe  same  dsy 
a  similar  distinetion  was  made  (Tbeocr.  i,  16; 
Pba.  xci,  6,  in  tbe  Sept;  Hesiod,  WoHa  ami  JAqn, 
710  sq.;  Hacrob.£af.  i,  16).  Tbe  observance  trf  days 
was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Persians  (Ideler,  ChrO' 
noL  ii,  640)  or  the  early  Gennans  (Onsar,  BeU.  GaL  i, 
fiO;  oomp.  csp.  Schwebd,  De  Supent.  ap.  mO.  dur.  ob- 
«ert>.  Onold,  1769 ;  Potter,  <?reafc  Ardusol.  i,  768).  The 
modem  Jews  make  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the 
week  especially  prominent  (see  Buxtorf,  S^mg.  Jud.  p. 
279).— Winer,  ii,  66.    See  Divimatioh. 

Obslgnatlo  is,  like  a^payic,  «^7iUmn,  and  s^^mwti- 
btn,  a  term  used  in  ecdcsiutical  language  to  de^gnata 
the  baptism,  or,  better,  the  seaHng  1^  tbe  Holy  Sfdilt, 
as,  e.  g.,  in  Epbes.  i,  IS,  et  at   Sae  Baptish;  SpiRrr. 

Ocampo,  Florias  »',  a  Spanish  eededastic,  noted 
as  a  chronicler,  was  bnm  in  Zamora  in  tbe  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  After  finishing  hts  studies  in  the 
University  of  Alcala,  where  he  had  as  his  teacher  An- 
tonio de  Lebrina,  he  became  an  ecclesiastic,  was  pro- 
vided with  a  canonicate,  and  obtained  the  title  of  histo- 
riogn^iher  of  Charles  T.  In  order  to  fulfil  his  duties  he 
undertook  the  history  of  this  prince,  but  he  had  the 
ambitious  idea  of  going  back  to  the  deluge.  "As  ono 
might  foresee,"  says  Ttcknor, "  he  lived  just  long  enough 
to  finish  a  smsll  fragment  of  so  vast  an  enterprise, 
scarcely  one  quarter  of  the  first  of  his  four  grand  divis- 
ions; but  he  went  far  enough  to  show  that  the  time 
for  snch  wrilingB  was  past  Not  that  crednHQr  was 
wanting— he  had  too  much  of  It;  but  it  was  not  the 
poedcal  credulity  of  his  predecessors  trusting  to  the 
old  national  traditions;  it  was  a  too  ready  faith  in  the 
bald  impostures  which  bear  the  names  of  Berosus  and 
Manetho,  works  discredited  for  half  a  century  already, 
and  which  be  employed  as  authorities,  if  not  sufficient,  at 
least  probable,  for  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  Spanish 
kings  from  Tubal,  grandson  of  Noah.  Such  cr^uUly 
has  no  sort  of  chance ;  Bnd,berideB,tfaeworkofOcampo 
is  in  its  form  dry  and  tiresome,  and,  as  it  is  written  in 
a  formal  and  heavy  style,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read 
it  It  is  little  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  brought  hts 
annals  of  Spain  only  to  tbe  period  of  tbe  Sdpios."  He 
died  in  1666.  The  Ckromque  of  Ocampo  {Croniea  ge- 
neral de  Etpaaa)  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Zamora 
(1544,  ful.) ;  it  was  reprinted  at  Medina  del  Caropo 
(1553,  foL) ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Madrid  (1791,  2 
vols.  4to).  See  his  life  in  the  introductory  pagts  of 
his  works  (edition  of  1791);  Don  Joeef  de  Rrgabal  y 
Ugarte,  BibliotKa  de  lo$  ticritora  qtit  Aon  rido  vidin- 
duot  de  lo»  teit  coleffiot  mayoret. — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog, 
Ginirale,  xxxviii,  417 ;  Ticknor,  Hiet,  qf  iSpanuh  Lit~ 
erature,  i,  808. 

Occam  (or  Ockham),  Nloholaa  oi,  an  English 
monastic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  floutisbed  at  Oxford  in 
tbe  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  bred  a  Fran- 
dscan,  and  was  tbe  eighteenth  public  lecturer  of  hia 
convent  in  that  university.  He  is  highly  praised  by 
writers  of  his  order  for  his  learning,  but  Bale  severely 
criticised  him.  See  Fuller,  Wortkiet  (ed.  1640),  iti,  21S ; 
halCfDe  Scriptoriiau  BrUamdcU,  ceot.v,  No.  17;  Alli- 
bone.  Diet,  of  BrU.  and  Amer.  Amhori,  kv. 

Occam,  William  of,  the  hut  of  the  great  scho- 
larchs  in  the  succession  of  mediKval  scholasticism,  and 
assuredly  mie  of  the  most  acute,  was  the  notaUe  pre- 
onrsor  fldT  John  Wiolcli^  John  Hnia,  and  Martin  Ln- 
ther.  His  logical  peispioacily  and  dialectical  subtlety 
earned  for  him  the  designation  of  the  Imine&k  and  the 
Singular  (unique)  Doctor.  He  pursued  the  refinements 
of  eristic  disputation  so  far  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
proceed  farther  in  the  same  direction.  "The  force  of 
reasm  could  no  farther  go."  But,  if  he  "conld  divide 
a  bair  'twixt  north  and  north-west  aide,"  be  never  con- 
sented to  "change  hands  and  atHl  diqmte."  He  waa 
earnest  and  sincere,  and  concealed  a  large  fund  of  solid 
sense  under  the  familiar  forms  <rf  scbalastio  logomachy. 
If  the  wondrous  Diaehinf,^,,fg^i;^t(^i^<^|@  acta- 
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tBy  bnik  dnwn  ondw  tlM  Mnin  to  which  it  was  nb- 
Jwted  by  bim,  it  became  too  complex  and  rigid  for  uiy 
later  Ulyaei  to  bend,  and  lost  its  anilablUty  with  suc- 
ceeding generations  To  chia  lejecdon  of  tbe  great  (Tre- 
at ion  of  the  Middle  Agea  Occam  cootribaled  in  another 
mode ;  if  he  ahouM  not  rather  be  regarded  as  himself, 
in  this  respect,  the  creature  of  the  times  and  of  the  ten- 
denciea  of  ibe  times.  No  other  schoolman  connected 
dialectica  so  dotefy  with  practkal  life,  or  linked  apeen- 
latimi  and  aoidemle  diapatatkm  so  intimately  wi^  the 
pnarii^  qaestiras  which  agitated  ooniemponuieous  so- 
ciety. If  be  did  not  succeed  la  bringing  scholastidsm 
home  to  men's  business  and  boaoma — an  achie%-ement 
incompatible  with  its  nature — be  did  bring  logic  and 
metaphyncs  from  Um  cloUtets  and  from  "  tbe  shady 
■paces  of  pbilo«q)hy,"  and  associated  them  with  the 
politics  and  the  eodeuasdcal  transTonnatioiu  of  the 
day.  The  letters  <^  £l<nse  and  Abelard  show  bow  the 
desiccated  members  and  hardened  stnews  of  technical 
ratiocination  may  be  adapted  to  tbe  poignant  expres- 
Mon  of  frenued  love — yuid  non  coffU  anorf  In  the 
writings  of  Occam  the  same  dry  and  dreary  formulas 
are  rendered  applicable  to  the  popular  and  insUnctire 
aspirations  of  the  times.  Ocoun  thus  unconsciously 
gave  {Hedominaoce  to  pasrion,  interest,  nide  uistinct, 
and  popular  tendeniy  over  abstract  reasoning  and  for^ 
mal  controveimr,  though  himself  pnserring  all  the  ex- 
ternals of  bis  tribe.  He  munUuned  himself  on  the 
uicient  and  tottering  throne,  but  a  new  race  was  spring- 
ing amund  him.  When  the  monarch  of  the  woods  bad 
fallen,  the  undeigrowth  shot  up  into  tall  timber,  and 
filled  the  fiaest  with  an  unlike  produetitm.  The  school 
of  Occam  Borvired,  and  the  ranks  of  tbe  schoolmen  still 
continued  to  be  adorned  with  illustrious  names,  such  as 
those  of  John  Gerson,  cardinal  D'Ailly,  and  others ;  but 
the  age  of  the  great  leaders  of  secu  had  passed  away, 
and  the  generation  of  the  Epigom  derives  distinction 
from  other  qualities  than  tlwse  which  bad  pven  re- 
nown to  their  precursors. 

Tbe  iHography  of  the  schoolmen,  from  the 
nature  of  their  pursuits,  is  usually  jejune  and  obscure. 
It  raiely  presents  the  fasdnation  which  is  afforded  by 
the  romantic  story  of  Abelard,  or  the  calm  inetructiou 
which  is  offered  by  the  career  of  Bonaventura,  or  tbe 
angelical  Thomas  of  Aquino.  Until  Occam  bad  con- 
quered fame,  and  bad  become  a  power  among  men,  few 
and  trifling  are  the  details  of  his  career  that  have  been 
transroitt^  to  us,  and  even  tbe  chronology  of  his  fens 
tunea  is  uKUstinct  and  confused.  Tbe  name  of  Occam, 
by  which  he  is  habitually  known,  is  derived  from  the 
humble  hamlet  of  Occam,  Ockham,  or  Okeham,  which 
lay  In  the  wastes  of  Surrey,  and  straggled  along  the 
southcro  outskirts  of  what  is  now  designated  as  Ock- 
ham Heath.  The  growing  popnlation'of  six  centuries, 
and  the  proximity  of  London,  have  cleared  and  re- 
daimed  the  wUdemese,  and  improved  culture  has  con- 
verted sterility  into  productivenessi  At  the  close  of 
the  13th  century,  and  in  ^e  reign  of  Heniy  III  or  of 
Kdward  I,  when  Occam  was  bom,  the  country  around 
his  birthplace  must  have  been  a  dreary  tract,  given  up 
to  black  cattle  and  hogs,  except  in  scattered  patches 
which  had  been  tamed  by  the  indomitable  perseverance 
and  lat<4eaching  hope  of  mooaacic  ftatmitiea.  The 
ftxaet  d^  of  bU  lurth  baa  not  beoi  asontained,  bat  it 
be  oonduded  that  be  flnt  saw  the  light  bef«e  the 
IStb  century  bad  entered  upon  its  laat  quarter,  as  he 
had  attained  distinction,  and  was  regins  professor  of 
theol(^  in  tbe  University  of  Paris,  in  the  esriy  yean 
of  the  14tb  century,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  before 
the  century  had  half  expired.  His  brightness  as  a  boy 
attracted  the  attcntum  of  the  Cordehers,  who  induoed 
bim  to  take  the  rowa  of  tbe  ftandaean  Older,  and  who 
aSbrded  him  the  beet  opportonitiea  for  cultivating  his 
precocious  talents.  He  was  sent  by  them  to  Moton 
College,  Oxford  —  this  great  university  having  been 
bmnght  into  renown  under  tbe  supervision  of  Kobert 
tirossetest^  bishi^  of  Liocolo,  and  tbe  teachings  of 


Frater  AgneUna,  Adam  da  Marisoo,  and  Roger  Baeoc 

It  must  have  beien  at  thU  dme  that  Duns  Scotns,  also 
an  alumnus  of  Helton,  and  then  at  the  hdgfat  of  his 
eminent  reputation,  was  attracting  to  Oxf<ml  the  thirty 
thousand  pupils  whom  he  is  ssid  to  have  drawn  thither. 
Occam  attended  his  courses,  and  became  tbe  favorite 
pupil  of  the  Suhtk  Doctor;  but  his  own  mind  was  of  a 
bold  and  indepoident  character — "  nullius  addictus  jn- 
nn  in  verba  magistii."  He  did  not  besitata  to  aaaul 
tbe  pontiona  of  bis  teacher,  and  to  pnpooad  keen  and 
embarrassing  objections.  After  attaining  his  degree  he 
opened  a  course  of  lectures,  and  exrited  almost  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  his  master,  winning  many  hearers  from 
him.  Duns  Scutus  was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  tbe 
Realisdc  School,  which  had  long  been  dominant,  and 
was  then  reigning  almoaC  wltbout  <qipflsitioa.  Oecam 
revived  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Noaoinalista,  whidi,  if  sot 
actually  dead,  had  long  been  dormant.  A  vMent  an- 
tagonism thus  arose  between  tbe  Ooeamisia  and  the 
Scotista — a  discordance  which  frequently  led  to  blows 
and  wounds  between  the  disputants.  Tbe  hM  telerrima 
catua  may  appear  trivial  and  ridicaloas  to  us  with  our 
changed  haluu  trf'  tbooght  and  tUvem  asfHTaUons,  bat 
in  the  ISth,  18th,  and  14th  centuries  it  waa  neither  a 
play  upon  words  nor  a  fantastic  diflbrenoe  to  contend 
that  abstract  notions,  or  oniversals,  weie  mtia  naSa, 
aitia  mttUigibika,  or  ailia  ratioMiiia.  The  diaaension 
involved  the  antagonism  of  the  profoundest  coavictioni, 
and  was  immediately  imfdicated  with  the  graveat  qneo* 
Lions,  religious,  ecclesiastical,  polilioal,  and  intelle<iaal, 
whu^  wen  then  agitating  society,  and  imperatively 
demanding  a  practical  solutioa.  See  Nominausm  and 
KcALUH.  As  Frotogencs  divided  the  ddicata  ccdored 
line  of  Apellea  by  one  still  more  d^cate  of  diflfcnot 
color,  aooording  to  the  anecdote  reported  by  Pliny,  ao 
Occam  drew  sdll  mote  attenuated  distinctions  among 
the  fine  and  intricate  lines  of  the  logical  pnpodtjoDS  of 
Duns.  Nor  were  tbeee  distiaetiooB  and  ^viiMOB  merely 
caprices  of  dialaetioal  ingenni^.  Occam  was  camcM, 
sagacious,  and  anient  for  tmtb  and  pnetieal  ieiiilt% 
under  all  the  disguises  of  the  cumlmMU  maehiaeiy  of 
schoUstie  ratioeiaation.  It  has  justly  been  sud  of  him 
that  "  bis  eager,  restless,  and  active  mind  was  always 
at  w<Hk  acquiring  and  testing  every  kind  of  knowledge 
that  presented  itself,  and  his  subdued  enthuuasm  eariy 
marked  him  out  as  one  who  would  become  a  leader 
of  cDen.  .  .  .  The  abstract  dialect  of  the  times  could 
not  veil  his  powerful,  dear,  and  eoncrete  viaiMi;  be 
most  aee  everything  with  hia  own  eyes  era  be  wUt  be> 
lieve  it  ta  teach  iL  He  was  full  of  sturdy  self-depend^ 
enoe,  which  made  itself  felt  on  questions  both  of  Church 
and  State  policy."  How  often  has  it  hl^)petted  that  the 
speculations  of  the  great  thinkers  of  other  days  have 
been  slighted  or  mlMindentood  because  their  language 
has  been  foigotten  and  tbeb  BMaidng  becoiae  indi^ 
Unctl 

Of  course  the  antagonism  to  tbe  Scotists  was  only 
gradually  developed.  Occam  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  be- 
came regitis  profeaaor  of  theology  in  the  university.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed  by  the  Biaoa^ 
cans  one  of  their  profeason  at  Oxford.  This  office  he 
was  compelled  to  renounce  in  cwisequaice  of  a  cbaige  of 
exciting  disturbances  among  the  sludeota.  The  young 
collegians  of  that  day  were  always  ready  for  an  uproar 
— even  mwe  so  than  in  our  own— whether  the  qneation 
concerned  town  and  gnwn,  battles,  or  mttaphy^eal 
qtutdlibett.  Occam's  bold  doctrines  and  nncom promis- 
ing polemics  might  well  occasion  oontroversiea  and 
quarrels  among  doctors  and  disdplea,  eq>eciaUy  aa  the 
Dominicans  and  Hiomiats  mnsteied  strong  in  the  <M»- 
ten  and  halls  of  Us.  The  dates  of  Occam's  schohMtio 
career  an  exceedingly  obsean  and  nncettidn,  and  eaiK 
not  be  exhibited  with  any  dear  ooniistency.  They 
can  be  determined  only  bj  vague  oonjecture,  or  by 
known  synfhronim  with  events  historically  deter- 
mined. We  cannot  undertake  their  conciliation.  Oc* 
can  b  said  to  ha^^^^^i^i^Uf^^^^g^^  of  9t^ 
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in  1800,  but  to  have  aooeptcd,  two  yean  later,  a  pnbrad 
■t  Botfonl,  and  in  180&  »  havfl  tiean  indocted  into  a 
Knag  at  Stow,  which  ha  did  not  nrign  till  ISlft.  Dur^ 
'mg  much  of  thi«  period  be  wh  certaiiily  in  Piri«;  but 
beoeficee  mad  residence  were  by  no  means  inaepuable 
in  that  day  of  papal  provirioDs,  nom-obttasfet,  and  «x- 
empuoQA.    It  was  in  the  flret  yews  of  the  14th  century 
that  he  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  civil  power,  and 
hb  eeriicst  notoriety  beyond  the  pndncts 
of  the  sebocdB  by  advocating  the  canee  ot  Philip  the 
Fair  ot  Prance  against  the  arrogant  pretannone  of  Bon- 
tlace  VIII,  and  ^  indining.  throagh  his  advocacy,  the 
balance  in  fmvor  of  eecular  eovemgnty.  He  maintained 
against  the  cbumi  of  the  papacy  the  independence  of 
jHinces  in  all  temporal  affain,  denied  their  subordina- 
tiun  to  the  Church,  and  amert«d  their  feepuuibility  to 
God  aloae.    It  waa  not  the  Snt  time  that  temporal 
nden  had  andamned  to  eMablWi  a  ooeqnal  anthtwity 
with  the  doeft  of  (%tbtendom;  it  was  not  the  Hat 
time  that  the  papal  pretensions  had  been  sternly  re- 
baked  in  formal  treatises;  but  it  was  the  first  time  that 
the  doctrine  had  been  so  explidtly  proclaimed  within 
the  circle  of  the  eedeaiaBtical  order.    ¥ot  bis  reply  to 
the  bull  Dmam  Statetam  Oooam  was  exctwamtmieMed, 
and  he  was  aampdled  to  leava  Pranee  in  oonseqaenoe, 
about  twelve  yean  later,  on  tlie  death  of  Philip  in  1814. 
In  182S  be  waa  elected  provincial  general  of  the  En^- 
liih  ConlelieiSL    In  thu  capadly  be  aUmded  the  gen- 
eral chapter  of  the  order  held  at  Perugia.    In  that 
ctNUMal  was  discussed  the  often-driiated  question  be- 
tween the  Ffatricdli  and  the  roon  wmldly  brethren  of 
the  batcni^  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  poverty  im- 
poeed  upon  Ute  order  by  Ua  finnder,  and  the  prc^irieqr 
of  ceeleaiasUcal  endowments.  The  (|uestion  had  excited 
fariona  discords  almost  ever  rince  the  death  of  Prancis 
of  ^inini.  and  had  lecently  assumed  portentous  propor- 
taoBs  in  the  revolutioQary  attempts  of  the  Dolciniats, 
whose  leader,  IMcino,  had  perished  at  the  stske  in 
1307.    The  more  ascetic  and  earnest  of  the  UendicanU 
denied  the  right  of  holding  any  property  at  all,  and  ex- 
tended the  denial  to  the  whole  spirit«al  hoij.  The 
B^ority  of  the  brethren,  appieda^ig  and  enjoying  the 
weidth  aoeunulated  flrom  the  fanatkal  admiration  of 
tbeb  votaries,  had  curiously  discruninated  between  cor- 
porate and  iiKlividnal  property,  between  (imiiiim  and 
ponafio,  between  ownership  and  usufruct.  Divisions 
on  this  sut^fcot  had  arisen  even  under  the  admiuistra- 
lien  of  Biaarf  Bologna,  the  tot  gencndot  the  order  in 
saectssionlo  the fotmdw;   During  Ae  brirf p<mtiflcat« 
of  Nicholas  III,  who  bad  hlmaelf  been  a  Praaeiaean,  an 
attempt  was  niade  to  settle  the  contention  by  a  papal 
bull,  which  anthoiized  the  sodality  to  bold  property  and 
enjoy  it       Hivlo  ecdaia,  the  actnal  ownership  being 
cnwidered  as  vested  in  the  general  Church.   This  de- 
dnw  had  not  proved  sstiafactory  to  the  more  consist- 
ent and  e:MKme  Praadscans.    Furthw  ofhnoe  was 
^vcn  when  tb«  boll  of  Mchotw  III  waa  revoked  hy 
the  azttavagaot  Ad  CtoMttorat  of  John  XXII,  which 
iJlnlimnMl  the  severance  of  the  domain  from  the  use. 
Ilie  whole  l^al  doctrine    uses  is  connected  with  these 
niee  eedesiBstical  fictiooa.   The  question  was  brought 
op  for  re-discuanon  in  the  Chapter  of  Perugia.  Occam, 
in  concnt  with  Micbele  di  Cesens,  the  general  of  the 
order,  ■rintained  the  oUigation  of  absolute  poverty— 
of  total  abstention  Aom  all  pr(^>erty— asserting  that 
saeh  bad  been  the  fsaotice  of  Christ  and  bis  qxMles, 
and  that  the  whole  spiritual  ooumnnity  was  bound  by 
thdr  example.   His  posititHia  were  so  unlimited  as  to 
iifiasinn  the  celebrated  ytcoris— Whether  the  <lominlon, 
or  oaty  the  usufruct  of  things  eaten  and  drunk  belonged 
lo  the  ooQsomer.   The  peril  to  the  greedy  pope  and  to 
ccdenastical  wealth  was  instinccively  recognised  by  the 
hs^eomtatAviigion.  Prtaimm  UeaJegcm  ankt.  John 
iaipaaad  aileoee  vn  the  daring  and  Io^mI  Fnuictecan; 
sad,  by  the  extravagant  Cum  ttifer,  condemned  his 
dogtna  r^arding  the  absolute  destitution  of  Christ  and 
bifspostlesi  The  impetuous  ooatroversialist  would  oot 


be  silenced,  and,  leaving  the  narrower  Add  of  the  divis- 
ions in  his  order,  be  denonnecd  witbnnt  measure  the 
avarice,  the  wealth,  the  cormption,  the  laxnry,  the 
woddliness,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  pope  and  the  hie- 
rarchy.  He  waa  sustained  by  bis  general,  Michde  di 
Cesena.  They  bad  returned  to  France,  and  had  pnba- 
Uy  been  sommoned  to  sppear  befim  the  pontifical  court. 
They  bad  been  thrown  into  the  pontiflcd  dungeom  at 
Avignon.  Tl>ey  made  their  escape  by  the  assistance 
of  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  Hay  26,  IS38,  then  in 
the  midst  of  bis  warfare  with  the  pope.  With  the  em- 
peror they  found  refuge,  and  were  excommunicated  for 
their  flight.  PonUflcal  comminstiona  had  few  terrore 
for  Occam.  His  convictions  and  adbe^Mis  were  un- 
shaken by  qnritual  censures,  which  had  lost  their  force 
in  the  wild  ravings  of  BoniEace  VIII,  and  in  the  outrage 
whieb  had  overtaken  him.  It  must  have  been  at  tbis 
tine  HMt  he  ppomised  the  emperor  to  defend  bin  with 
his  pen.  If  he  reedved  in  mum  the  pratcction  of  the 
imperial  sword.  He  fiiWUed  his  promise,  and  the  alli- 
ance remained  unbroken.  It  marked  an  »ra  when  let- 
ters became  a  ruling  power  in  tlte  world  by  the  side  of 
the  Church  and  the  ^te.  Uanrten  may  truly  remark 
that  Occam  "  began  a  revolution,"  He  lived  for  yean 
under  the  shelter  aflbrded  by  his  imperial  patron,  throw- 
ing bimadf  oootageonsly  and  passionately  into  the 
thickest  of  the  strife;  indefarigaUe  in  his  labora,  fear- 
less in  his  opini(»ts,  keen  in  disoeniment,  ingenious  in 
argumentation,  honest  in  motive,  and  quick  In  catching 
the  aura  poptdarit  of  the  approaching  age.  To  his  in- 
dication, at  participation,  may  safely  be  ascribed  the 
repadiaUon  of  papal  joriadicdm  in  Qermany,  1^  the 
decton  at  Renae,  and  by  the  Diet  at  FkankliMt,  1888_ 
an  early  antidpation  of  Huas  and  Luther.  Little  infor- 
matimi  has  beat  transmitted  to  us  in  regard  to  the  later 
years  of  Occam.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  have 
both  been  disputed,  as  has  been  the  statement  of  his  re- 
lief from  the  sentence  of  excommunicatiM).  Luke  Wad- 
ding, in  his  Bittory  nf  the  Order  of  Ike  Miaortit$,  rep- 
resents him  as  having  died  at  Capna  in  1850;  but  that 
writer  Btanda  alooe  in  this  opinion.  Tbebabitaal  state- 
ment ia  that  be  died  in  the  monaatery  of  Ids  older  at 
Honicb,  AprU  7, 1847,  the  year  in  which  his  protector, 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  also  died.  By  some  antborillea,  1848 
is  given  as  the  year  of  Occam's  death, 

PMiotophji  md  Writm^, — Occam  introdnced  no  new 
prindples  into  philosophy.  He  did  introdace  a  new 
spiriu  The  tenets  on  which  his  system  rested  bad  aU 
beoi  advooated  befere.  He  reeomUned  previous  oinn- 
ions,  and  placed  them  in  a  new  and  clearer  light.  He 
was  not  an  Eclectic,  though  there  is  something  of  eclec- 
ticism in  his  procedure.  He  has  habltuslly  been  rep- 
resented as  the  restorer  of  nominalism.  Tbis  hss  recent- 
ly been  denied,  knd  too  strenuoudy  denied.  Individ- 
ual Nominalists  may,  indeed,  be  found  among  his  im- 
mediate predeoesson  and  older  contemporaries,  but  they 
were  few  and  unnoted  among  the  maltitnde  of  Realists 
— rari  mmlr$  as  gargUe  wuto.  Occam  roidcred  nomi- 
naliam  again  a  power  in  the  realm  of  speculation :  It 
became  dominant  in  his  hands,  and  thenceforward  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  public  regard  till  it  introduced  a 
general  tendency  to  rationalism.  The  Nominalists  who 
follow  bin  and  tssue  from  his  school  may  not  Uaxe  as 
brilliantly  as  eaiUer  philoBO|dten  at  the  Ifiddle  Ages, 
because  aehdaatidsm  itsdf  was  smlUen  with  a  slow  de- 
cay by  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  Veierabilit  7norp- 
tor ;  and  specnlatiwi  was  directed  into  other  and  broader 
channels  by  his  impulse.  It  is  a  grave  misapprebendon 
to  accuse  the  great  schoolmea  of  wasting  their  powers 
over  vain  and  idwbact  disputations.  In  tbdr  most  rsr- 
effed  abstractions  they  comprehended  the  urgent  prob- 
lems of  the  time,  tbmigb  it  is  with  difficulty  that  our 
hasty  gknoe  can  now  disean,  in  thair  dry  Ught,  the 
vital  iflsoes  of  the  hour.  They  dotbed  them  in  the  co^ 
tume  of  the  day,  and  the  fashions  have  entirely  changed. 
We  can  recognise  the  more  obvioudy  practical  discus* 
dona  of  Oecwn  and  his  ^i^^epi^  ^  move. 
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ment  in  the  dlndini  of  modem  tbongfat.  If  Ooeun 
wu  the  last  of  the  great  •cboolmen,  b«  waa  the  herald 
of  the  inteUectoal  revelation  which  produced  the  mod- 
em world.  Whet  was  inost  disUnctive  in  hia  specula- 
tfons  was  his  Btatement  of  older  theses  in  the  language 
and  forms  of  the  Byzantine  Logic,  lately  intruduMd  to 
the  admiradoa  of  the  West  by  the  Summuia  of  Petnis 
Hispaniu  With  the  Byzantinet  he  preceded  Locke  In 
noognlKOg  and  exbibttUig  the  doae  cobemtoe  between 
logic  and  gnmmar;  he  pnoeded  H<4>bee  in  regarding 
worda  aa  nothing  more  than  the  connten  of  thought — 

voaet  kgpethetiee  rtprwaOiva,  rather  than  as  Meet 
ettaiticUUer  ligmfieaUoa ;  be  preceded  Hume,  though 
employing  ditbient  tenns  and  ascending  to  higher  alti- 
tudes, in  ■■Wfi*'"g  upon  the  wide  difference  between 
impccesioaa  and  ideal.  Theae  aoticipitiMu  di^y  both 
the  modem  habitudca  of  bis  mind  and  bia  sceptical  or 
antidogmatie  tendency.  Even  a  more  notable  charac- 
teristic of  bis  philoBi^hy  was  hta  straigbtibrward,  ub- 
•quiTOoating  application  of  his  doctrine  and  dialectics 
to  the  questions  which  rent  the  spiritual  and  the  secu- 
lar society  of  hia  century.  If  he  assailed  his  master, 
Duns  Sootus,  and  the  Realists,  he  attacked,  with  leas 
restraint,  popes,  Uerarcba,  and  synods,  and  rolgar  er- 
lort  in  bub  theology  and  government.  "In  all  the 
struggles,  disputes,  and  conttorerriea,  political,  eodeai- 
astical,  and  tbeologicid,  with  emperor,  pope,  and  nni- 
Teraities,  Occam  waa  the  chief  actor.  He  thmst  him- 
eelf  into  erciy  European  strife,  the  biggest,  burliest 
figure — a  man  who  never  seemed  able  to  get  enough  of 
fighting;  He  has  put  into  clear  and  authoritative  words 
every  great  qneaUon  which  men  were  dumbljr  or  inar- 
ticulately atriving  to  express ;  and  the  whole  life  of  bia 
age  centres  in  him,  and  is  mirrored  in  hta  conduct."  In 
the  opening  of  his  career  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
haughty  and  tyrannical  Philip  le  Bel  of  France,  in  the 
defence  of  temporal  sovereignty,  against  the  usurpations 
of  the  more  huigbty  and  imperious  Boniface  VIIL  In 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  maintained  with  equal 
resolution  the  cause  of  the  empire,  in  the  fierce  duel  be- 
tween Louia  of  Bavaria  and  tbe  piqwB  John  XXU,  fien- 
etUct  XII,  and  Qement  TL  In  the  interval  between 
these  congruous  extremes  be  atubbomly  inriated  upon 
tbe  striet  observance  <rf'the  vows  of  his  order,  advocated 
^MMtolical  destitution  with  extravagant  vigor,  and  de- 
nounced tbe  immoralities  of  popes,  papal  courts,  and 
ci^y.  Bxoommanicated,  he  disregarded  excommu- 
nication, and  lived  under  the  ataaett  papal  commina- 
tion,  perhaps  dying  without  care  for  its  lemovaL  It 
will  thus  be  seen  how  much  more  prominent  and  potent 
waa  the  action  of  Occam  than  bis  theoretieal  specula- 
tiona.  Hia  public  course,  however,  grew  necessarily  out 
of  his  philoMphy  and  dialectics,  in  combination  with 
the  sincere  and  unswerving  temper  of  {be  man. 

Unfortonately,  Occam's  writings  are  almost  inacces- , 
nbte*  and  can  scarcely  be  found  outside  of  tbe  rich  re- ; 
porttories  of  mcdmval  lore  and  me^nral  tbongfat  in 
monaatle  Kinuiei^  or  In  Ubnriea  plundered  from  mo- 
naatic  ooDectiona.  They  have  not  been  revealed  to 
oar  long  research,  and  we  derive  our  imperfect  knowl- 
edge, through  many  aucceseions,  from  others.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  Naudcus  lamented  the 
prospect  that "  the  followers  of  Occam  would  be  eternal- 
ly denied  the  sight  of  bis  woifca,"  and  dedared  that 
"  the  hope  waa  almost  lost  of  ever  seeing  them  printed." 
They  had  been  printed  a  century  and  a  half  before,  but 
had  baoome  as  race  as  manuscripts.  They  may  have 
been  ronsnmed  in  the  fires  and  popular  excesses  of  the 
Reformation ;  but  their  character  waa  calculated  to  con- 
sign them  to  early  obscurity.  Occam  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  times,  which  enabled  ensuing  generadons  to  leave 
bim  neglected  on  the  strand— majfiii  nommii  um- 
bra." We  most  note,  with  such  second-hand  materials 
as  are  available,  the  most  striking  ofRnions  of  Occam. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  how  strenuously  he 
reusted  the  presumptuous  demands  of  Boniface  VIII, 
and  maintained  tbe  responsibility  of  sovestigna  to  Qod 


■kne.  Tbe  papal  bull,  CleritM  Laieot,  fnlminated 
against  Philip  tbe  Fair,  was  publidy  burned  at  Paris. 
Boniface,  after  a  coondl  h^  at  Rome,  issued  his  mofc 
celebrated  boll,  Umem  Stmetam,  claiming  for  tbe  Church 
an  absolute  and  unshared  aupranacy.  Occam,  then 
rector  of  tbe  Univernty  of  Paris,  responded,  st  the  pet^ 
aonal  request  of  the  kii^,  it  is  said,  in  the  JMtptaalio  m- 
per  poUttai*  frmlatit  acdaia  aique  yiartpiitiw  terra* 
nun  eemmitta,  and  aboolntdy  repudiated  the  papal  pre- 
tsorioH.  Tbe  advocn^  of  the  at^  mle  of  the  Uen- 
dioanta  and  of  apoatolical  .poverty  produced  CWm 
Johamitm  XXII  da  PmtpertaU  ChriMti  tt  Apotlohnm 
Apologia,  and  his  D^rsuorium.  The  latter  has  been 
styled  a  mediaval  AreopaffiHca,  and  declared  to  be 
■*  one  of  tbe  noblest  defence*  of  tbe  liberty  of  writing." 
It  brought  the  author,  howem,  belbn  tbe  eedeaiaatical 
tribunals,  with  what  result  is  nnkoown.  In  defatee 
of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  he  wrote  bia  Dialogiu  coutra  Jakim- 
nem  XXI J  pro  IiKparaloreLudimco  IV— COS  o{  hit  most 
characteristic  works;  and  in  favor  of  hia  apiritual  an> 
perior,  Hichde  di  Ceeena,  Optu  nonagimta  dienm  da 
cmU  dotmmo  oferwoncm  atfue  atowicAorHM.  These 
tracts,  however  neglected,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  anti- 
quated, when  the  like  qneatioos  have  been  revived  i»- 
oently  bjr  Le  Ptee  HyaeintlM^  Vnf.  Ddllinger,  prinea 
Bismarck,  and  Mr.  Gladatooe. 

Uore  immediately  geratane  to  the  scope  of  the  present 
work,  though  intimately  aaaociated  with  the  whirfe  body 
of  Occam's  doctrine,  ia  his  treatise  De  Sacnxmatto  aU 
taru,  wherein  he  impugns  transnbetantiation  without 
poritively  denying  it,  and  arrives  at  cooduaions  kindred 
with  Luther^  view  of  the  Mcrament,  NmniniiUaai  will 
scarcely  sceofd  with  transubstantialkn;  and  Ooenn'a 
tbeua,  E)itia  ikhi  tiaU  mvil^lieimia  prattr  meemUa- 
tem,  tike  Newton's  Bypodumt  nm  waa  ftlal  to 
fictitious  q>eid£tit»  and  imaginaiy  essences.  Tbe  sc^ 
ticol  auitude,  withoat  express  native  of  so  cardinal  a 
tenet,  was  peculiarly  illustrative  of  tbe  relations  nS  Oc- 
cam's theok^  to  his  philosofihy,  and  reveals  the  peril- 
ous tendency  of  bia  apecuhtiona.  He  maiotained  tbe 
iTRcondlability  of  reason  and  fUth,  and  adToented  tbeir 
divorce,  alleging  that  knowledge  and  scienoe  were  M- 
laoioua^  and  that  the  intuitions  of  &ith  were  alofw  tme. 
It  baa  been  intimated  that  this  view  sprung  from  his 
acceptance  and  application  of  the  Byxantlne  Logic.  The 
view  itself  is  In  entire  consonance  with  tbe  critical  sys- 
tem of  Kant,  and  is  an  evident  prelude  to  the  Juatiflct- 
tlM  by  fthh  akme  of  Lutber  and  the  FratcMant  fiefonn- 
eisi  In  addition  to  these  works  of  a  controvemal  diar- 
acter,  Occam  wrote  copiously  on  various  departtnenta 
of  the  Ariatotelian  philosophy,  and  also  commentaries 
on  the  Sentmcet  of  Peter  Lombard.  How  few  of  the 
schoolmen  refrained  IVom  the  latter  task ! 

/nfbtenc& — In  the  case  of  many  men,  who  have  oc- 
cupied a  large  space  in  the  eyee  of  the  world, "  the  good 
they  do  is  buried  with  their  bones;"  but  in  tbe  case  of 
others^  and  pre-eminently  of  Occam,  all  thej*  adiieved 
widi  tbdr  contemponniee  condtutea  but  a  aoiaU  part 
of  their  actual  service  to  mankind.  This  notice  would 
accordingly  be  incomplete  If  it  neglected  to  call  atteo" 
tion  to  the  telation  of  its  subject  to  bia  own  and  the 
preceding  age,  and  to  UlnBtEata  hia  aetfon  on  the  agea 
which  ensued. 

Neglected  and  misunderstood  as  the  long  mediaaral 
period  has  too  often  been,  it  cheriabed  the  aeoompUsh- 
ment  of  the  mott  stupendous  labor  ever  imposed  upon 
humanity — the  transmutation  of  tbe  andent  into  the 
modern  w<rid;  the  transfiguration  of  paganism  into 
Christianity;  the  change  from  the  wondiip  of  nature 
and  of  the  manifestations  of  nature  to  the  worship  of 
iiatnre's  God.  B^ch  century,  in  its  order,  seemed  to 
have  its  own  apptanted  taak  in  the  elaboratkn  of  this 
grand  paiiHffamia.  The  thirteenth  bad  been  tbe  pe- 
riod of  ptematnre  renovation.  It  had  witneesed  Ae 
culminating  splendors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the 
arrogance  and  triumph  of  the  papacy,  the  glory  of  the 
•'"'"^l^tt-BoMlS^tSffifto/^^  Thoaaaa 
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Aquino,  Heoiy  of  Ghent,  and  Roger  Baooa ;  it  bad 
mo  the  creatiao  of  tfas  mottern  tmiguee,  and  bad 
cd  the  cndk  <rf  modern  litemttne;  U  had  fcaiiiiDMed 
iDdei;f,aDd  noiganiiad  jnupnideaoa  and  leRitlatioo; 
bn  ili  aetiri^  was  pfeoodona  and  ptamaUin.  The 
qnritof  the  patt  was  edll  too  powetAil,  and  the  ibadow 
of  Ibe  peat  lav  too  daikly  on  the  itattotu.  The  great 
Kdintegiatkm  demanded  other  aaepices  and  a  fresher 
iupintioa.  What  the  18tb  century  attempted  so  bril- 
liutljr  10  recooatruct,  the  14tb  reawulded,  ondenuiiKd, 
aiutoftd.  It  waa  the  tnuiUon  lijr  which  we  swept 
mU)  ibe  later  day.  Church  and  empire  had  been  atrug* 
1^  for  predominance:  Church  and  empiie  wen  to 
fed  «ach  its  own  sceptre  sliding  from  its  weakened 
gmp  under  ecclesiastical  discords  and  imperial  an- 
irchies— under  seceaaions,  schisma,  and  domestic  feuds. 
The  lowering  pride  of  scholastidsm  was  to  be  shscUetl 
■od  degrsded  by  the  tasoe  of  her  own  travail,  and  the 
intricate  bat  syni metrical  scheme  of  the  scholastic  t  be- 
dogy  was  to  eromble  away  under  the  assaults  of  eman- 
tiptlcd  reason  and  unfettered  belief.  The  toil  was  long 
ind  ardooua;  the  fulness  of  the  portent  wss  not  reveal- 
ed till  the  16th  century  had  furly  opened.  Occam  oc- 
oipies  the  central  poMtion  in  this  mighty  process  of 
fwr  writhing  centuries;  not  merely  chronologically,  but 
iiueUeclaaUy  and  dynamically.  He  was  prominent  in 
aU  the  chirf  Unea  of  antagonism  to  the  sncient  spirit 
lad  the  ancient  forma.  In  the  genius  of  his  philosophy, 
■id  in  his  ecclesiastical  and  theological  views,  he  was  a 
tine  creator  of  a  school,  a  Teriuble  incrptor,  and  en- 
titled in  no  slight  degree  to  be  r^arded  as  **  tttnictpti- 
tor  Muadi  quan  Jitctunu  erat"  The  freedom  of  Frau- 
ciKsn  ^leeulatiw  was  almost  proveriial.  Occam  was 
the  feoDt  and  iMddeat  of  Frandscan  specalatoia.  He 
■seriied  in  many  ways  the  distinction  vt  being  cherish- 
ed by  Lather,  notwithstanding  Dither's  aversion  to  the 
■ehoobnen;  and  of  being  affectionately  designated  by 
hiio''JfeM  Matter  Occam,'"' Mein  Ueber  Mtuler  Oc 
aim.'  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  schoolman 
whun  the  great  Reformer  habitually  read. 

UUraliirt, — The  Opera  Omaut  Occand  appear  never 
to  have  been  biriy  gathered  together  and  printed  in 
collected  fonn.  The  date  of  such  paWcatkm  is  some- 
tioMS  and  wioudy  given,  but  none  such  seems  known 
to  Bnicker,  to  Tennemann,  or  to  Ueberw^.  Separate 
mrks  were  printed  and  reprinted  to  meet  pasnng  de- 
Dunds  of  theological  or  imperial  controversy.  The 
tiestiaes  in  defence  of  temporal  sovereignty  were  in- 
Krtcd  hf  iJoldastus  in  his  Afonardtia  Sandi  Imptrii 
Bmam,  Others  were  published  in  other  ooHections, 
•od  several  were  edited  separately.  A  list  of  his  writ- 
ings is  given  hy  the  antiquarian  John  Leland,  De  Scrip- 
tmOmt  BritaimldM,  and  more  completely  in  the  SiUi- 
^Ihtea  Scriptorvm  Orttinis  Minoritamm,  and  in  Cave, 
ScnjOora  JCcdaiaMtiei.  The  historians  of  philosophy 
uf  of  coarse  compelled  to  notice  Occam,  but  tbey  do  it 
in  I  hrief  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  Ueberweg  gives 
*  dear  sommary  of  his  characterisdc  poritions,  but  is 
MlKtwiaeTciyiiiadeqiiate.  The  most  instmctive  essay 
«  the  Invincible  Doctor  is  contained  in  the  Srituk 
Qtarterfy  Beamn,  July,  1872,  but  this  regards  chiefly 
tut  theological  aspects.  In  addition  should  be  consult- 
ol  Haar^u,  PAt^MopAte  S<AoUutiqm;  Canunan,  Hut. 
li'laPhUoMpkiemFroKeeauMo^Age;  Jdorvn,  Dic- 
'MMotn  Hiuoriqii*!  Saynaldus,  Baromi  Aimi^ium 
Omtimutiiai  IClnian,  HitU  Latin  CAruMnrii^;  Ketl- 
bog,  OmoBi  vnd  iMlier,  in  T%toiog.  Stud,  tb  Kt&.  1889 ; 
Sdirdber,  /Na  potU.  «.  rs%.  Doctrinen  miter  Lvdwig 
I'm  Baier.  (Laodabot,  1858);  Bitter,  CcacA.  d.  ciri$tL 
^^tftiaapMe,  tv,  &74  sq. ;  Donier,  Entwiehba^tgetek.  r. 

Pawn  Christi,  ii,  447,  467,  607;  Baur,  Die  ekrittl. 
f.  der  Dreieinigheit  tatd  MeHtAwerdung  Gottet,  ii, 
ttS;  KShkr,  Aeofinuu  v. ^iE>mma/u)lll»  (Gotha,  1868), 
!>-  ICS:  Hallam,  Introd.  ta  tie  Lit,  of  Europe,  vol.  i; 
TieAeadm^,  1878,  p.  864;  ^sier.C».iZMr. April,  1878, 
ctvSL  8n  dao  tiie  icfoeneea  in  AlUbonc^  iWri:  ^ 
^miAm€r.Aialu».T.  (aF.H.) 
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Ooo— loiMllm.  or  the  doctrine  of  Occatiotial 
Cautet,  is  the  name  of  a  religioua  philosophical  theory 
maritiiig  an  era  in  the  devetupment  <rf  the  philosophical 
doctrine  as  to  the  relatioii  between  s|drit  and  matter, 
and  especially  between  the  human  mind  aitd  the  human 
body;  or,  perhaps  better,  the  synchronous  action  of 
mind  and  body.  The  presupposition  on  which  the 
system  therefore  rests  is  dualism,  i.e.  the  antagonism 
between  spirit  and  matter.  ChristiaDity,  by  means  of 
revdation,  had  solved  the  question  concendng  tbb 
heathen  view  of  antagonism,  by  conddering  matter  as 
the  medinm  and  organ  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
spirit.  Yet  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  remembrsnce  of 
the  heathen  dualistic  view  again  got  the  ascendency-, 
and  scbolasticiBm  found  itself  unsble  to  noire  the  prob- 
lem of  removing  that  antagonism.  While  scholastic 
realism  bad  for  a  long  time  permitted  the  occasional 
and  material  to  be  abswbed  v  insignificant  in  the 
general  notion  of  the  mind,  the  renewed  ttomittalitm 
(q.v.;  see  also  Occam)  had  used  spiritual  knowledge 
as  the  opponent  of  empiric  reality,  and  the  dnaltstie 
oppoMtion  between  spirit  and  matter  is  therefore  equiv- 
alent to  that  between  retiUtm  and  wminalim.  Des- 
cartes, the  founder  of  modem  philosophy,  followed  the 
consequences  of  this  daaliem.  Acconling  to  him,  the 
essence  of  mind  is  ihimgkl;  that  of  matter,  rxtamon; 
and  these  two  counterfuilanoe  each  other.  Brace  the 
mind  and  the  body,  taken  in  themselves,  have  w  th- 
ing in  common.  The  life  of  the  body  is  a  mechanical 
eviration,  entirely  distinct  from  the  intellectual  eroln- 
tion  of  the  mind.  Yet  the  soul  can  motiify  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  body,  as  God  (by  a  positive  act)  has  con- 
nected it  with  the  body,  binding  them  ti^fether,  and 
{dadng  it  in  the  pineal  gland,  where  it  is  must  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  body.  Descartes  did  not 
solve  Ibe  problem  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mind 
and  the  body  are  united.  Arnold  Geulinx  sought  t» 
solve  it  after  the  maimer  of  De  la  Forge  (see  Sigv'srt, 
Grtch.  d.  PhUi>top\if,  ii,  198),  by  raying  in  his  £lhicm 
that  mind  and  body  work  together  through  the  co- 
operation of  God.  In  case  the  will  operates,  God  makes 
the  body  act  accordingly ;  and  in  case  the  body  is  ef- 
focted,  God  makes  the  mind  to  perceive  it.  Thus  in 
the  llrst  case  spontaneity,  and  in  the  second  receptivity, 
are  but  the  reflex  of  divine  actions;  man  becomes  a 
sim^e  spectator,  for  the  action  of  his  will,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  body,  is  a  divine  action.  I'he  eauuKty  is 
God,  and  therefore  to  be  conudered  as  sbsolnte,  un- 
avoidable. According  to  this  theory,  the  body  cesses 
to  be  the  mediate  cause  whenever  the  mind  assumes 
(though  it  is  (miy  in  appearance)  this  position,  and 
rtce  vtrta.  The  idea  ia  that  human  receptivity  and 
activity',  proceeding  sometimes  from  the  mind,  some- 
times from  the  body,  are  only  perceptible  as  divine 
actions,  Geulinx,  therefore,  draws  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  relative  action  of  the  creature  and  the  abso- 
hite  action  of  God.  His  8\-stem  of  occarionaKsm  is  con- 
sequently incorrect,  as  his  starting-point,  the  occano,  is 
faUadnus.  The  ^rstem  cannot  be  proper^  called  casual- 
ism,  but  by  its  &Mlism  stands  doaely  allied  to  panthe- 
ism. Malehranche  tried  to  solve  the  question  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  yet  in  his  theory  the  mediate  causes  on 
both  sides  sre  still  more  restricted.  In  Descartes  they 
stand  opposed  to  each  other,  connected  only  at  one 
pmnt;  in  Geulinx,  they  are  alternately  appearing  and 
disappearing;  in  Malehranche,  they  really  exist  only 
in  God;  finally,  according  to  Spinoza,  they  are  two 
opposite  human  modes  of  representing  the  always  idcn- 
tiod  action  of  the  unehangeable  divine  substance.  Yet 
these  notions  correspond  to  two  infinite  attributes  of 
the  divine  nature,  which  always  reveal  themselves 
whole:  sometimes  the  all-powerful  body,  sometimes 
the  all-powerful  mind.  The  opposition  between  mind 
and  matter  b  therefore  here  only  an  apparent  oppod- 
tion.  Leibnitx,  who  objected  to  the  occarionalist  hy- 
potheris  on  the  ground  that  it  supposes  a  perpetual  ac- 
tion of  God  upon  creatitraeMMfcatkultdfik^Wition 
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of  the  BTsten  of  direct  «aristance,  sought  to  carry  out 
more  fully  the  idea  of  Geulinx;  his  niouada  are  all  of 
the  some  nature,  and  each  tepreseata  one  and  the  same 
univerae,  thus  [MtxIuciDg  absolute  harmony ;  but  aa  in- 
dividuals they  are  all  completely  distinct  from  each 
other,  [ffogressing  barmooioualy,  and  thus  correapond- 
ing  to  each  other,  and  ooastitntiiig  a  diviiiely  pre- 
esubliahed  harmooy.  The  body  and  the  soul  an  aub- 
ject  to  different  lawa;  but  God  haa  so  regulated  the 
panllelism  of  tb«r  mUmi  that  it  reeulu  in  a  harmoni- 
ous whole.  Thua  the  oocasionalieai  of  Geulinx  is  an- 
nulled by  the  theory  of  a  regular  ayatem  of  causes 
and  effects,  or  harmony,  by  virtue  of  which  yn  find  in 
each  moment  a  double  series  of  intermediate  causes 
•Gcorapanying  an  originally  combined  impulse.  I^b- 
nia  perceived  a  real  altemata  action  of  the  body 
and  the  mind,  but  rejected  it.  SeiMualiero,  on  the 
other  hand,  omsiders  the  mind  as  the  reflex  of  the 
senntive  fkculty,  while  idealism  looks  upon  the  sensi- 
tive faculty  as  the  reflex  of  spiritual  spontaneicy.  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  Descartes  had  not  yet  fully 
reached  oocasioualisro,  white  Leibnitz  bad  gone  farther. 
The  real  medium  is  the  system  of  Genlinx. — Henog, 
lUal-EMyklopadif,  x,  522.  See  Ueb«nH«,  Oitt.  PUhi. 
ii,  42,  M;  Newell,  SpecuL  PkHot.  i,  99. 

Oocom,  SAM(p)aoM,  an  American  Indian  preacher, 
was  bom  at  Mohegan,  on  Thames  River,  near  Norwich, 
Conn.,  about  the  year  1723.  When  Occom  waa  a  boy, 
Mr.  Jewett,  the  minister  of  New  London,  now  Hont- 
ville,  was  accustomed  to  preach  once  a  fortnight  at  Ho- 
hegan.  During  the  religious  excitement  about  1739 
and  174ft,  several  mioiaters  viaited  the  Indiaoa,  who 
repaired  to  the  ne^hboring  churches.  Occom  at  this 
poriod  became  the  subject  of  permanent  religious  im- 
pressions, and  was  soon  dedrous  <^  becoming  the  teacher 
of  his  tribe.  He  could  then  read  by  spelling,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  learned  to  read  the  Bible.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  went  to  the  Indian  school  of  Ur.  Whedock, 
of  Lebanon,  and  remained  with  him  fuur  years.  In 
174S  he  kept  a  school  in  New  London,  but  soon  went  to 
Montauk,  on  Long  laland,  where  be  taught  a  school 
among  the  Indians  ten  or  eleven  years,  at  the  same 
lime  being  the  religious  teacher  of  the  Indiana  in  their 
own  language,  and  preaching  also  to  the  Skenecock  or 
Yenecock  Indians,  distant  thirty  miles.  During  a  re- 
vival among  the  Montauks  many  became  Christians. 
He  was  ordained  by  the  Suffolk  Presbytery  Aug.  29, 1769, 
and  was  fiom  that  time  a  regular  member  of  the  pres- 
bytery. In  1766  Mr.  Wheelock  sent  him  to  England 
with  Mr.  Whitaker,  the  minister  ofNorwich,  to  piumote 
the  interests  of  Moor's  Indian  charity  schooL  He  was 
the  firac  Indian  preacher  who  visited  England.  The 
houses  in  which  he  preached  were  thronged.  Between 
Feb.  16, 1766,  and  July  22, 1767,  be  preached  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  between  three  hundred  and  four 
hundred  sermonn.  Large  charitable  donations  were  ob- 
tained,andtbe  school  waa  soon  transplanted  to  Hanover, 
N.  Uq  and  connected  with  Dartmouth  College.  After 
bis  return,  Occom  sometimes  resided  at  Mohegan,  and 
was  ofteu  employed  in  missionary  labors  among  distant 
Indians.  In  1786  he  removed  to  Brotherton,  near  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  home  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indiana,  who  were  of  the  Mohegan  root,  and  who 
had  formerly  been  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
and  Mr.  Edwards.  A  few  of  the  Mofa^ans,  and  other 
Indians  of  Connecticut,  Long  leland,  and  Rhode  Island, 
removed  about  the  same  time.  The  Oneidas  gave  them 
a  tract  of  land.  Occom  died  in  July,  1792.  Dr.  Dwight 
says,  "I  heard  Mr.  Occom  twice.  His  discourses,  though 
not  proofs  of  superior  talent,  were  decent;  and  his  ut- 
terance in  some  degree  ektquenk  His  character  at  times 
labored  under  some  impntationB;  yet  thete  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  un- 
founded ;  and  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was 
a  man  of  piety."  An  account  of  the  Montauk  Indians, 
written  by  Occom,  is  preserved  in  the  "  Hiatorickl  Collec- 
tions." He  published  a  sermon  at  the  executiim  of  Moses 


Paul,  an  Indian,  at  New  Haven,  I;  ITTX  (Loato, 
1789,  4to),  with  an  aocount  of  the  Mootaok  iDfin^ 
which  has  been  p«d)Ushed  in  the  Mom.  HiM.  Boc  Coi- 
jecf.  Ist  ser.  X,  106.  StaBaA,0rtNmatim8ermiM;  Hii- 
torical  CoUeftiont,  iv,  66;  v,  18;  ix,  89,  90;  x,  106; 
Dwight,  TVoMb,  ii,  112;  AXieOy  Anmr.  Biog.  })kLt.j.; 
GiUet,  UiaU  PnA.  Ck.  m  U.  £.  A.  i,  161,  W8, 88& 
(J.N.  P.) 

Oooorrenoe,  ■  tenn  oaed  in  eederiotieal  Im- 
guage  to  designate  a  case  when  two  fcalivali  fUl  <a 
the  same  day.  The  ksser  ia  dther  omitted  or  anlki- 
pated,  or  translated,  that  is,  deferred  to  the  neaieM  va- 
cant day.  Festivals  concur  when  at  vespers  the  ofiee 
of  one  day  commences  before  the  other  is  tenninutd. 
The  lesser  day  is  th«i  only  commemorated.  See  Val- 
cott,  Sacred  A  rchaoioffy  (Loud.  1868),  p.  407. 

Oceanlca,  the  name  given  to  the  fifth  divisioD  li 
the  globe,  comprising  all  the  islands  which  inierreM 
between  the  south-eastern  sboree  of  the  cuHinent  itf 
Ada  and  the  western  shores  of  the  Americsn  contimnL 
It  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  great  sections— Ms- 
lay  Archipelago,  Australasia  (q.  v.)  or  Melanesia,  isd 
Polynesia  (q.  v.). 

Oceanldea  and  Ooeanititdes,  sea  nynpla, 
daughters  of  Oceanus,  from  whom  they  received  tlwii 
name,  and  of  the  goddess  Tethys,  numbered  StiOO  ac- 
cording to  ApoUudorus,  who  meniionB  the  naoKS  ot 
seven  of  them :  Asia,  Styx,  Eleclia,  Doris,  £ar>'»HM, 
Ampbitrite,  and  Metis.  Hesiod  apealu  of  the  eldest  <i 
them,  and  reckons  fort>--oiie:  Pitho,  Admete,  Pmuw, 
lanthe,  Rhodia,  Hippo,  CaUirrhoe,  Urania,  Oymese,  Id- 
yia,  PadthoS,  Clytbia,  Zeuxo,  Galuxaure,  Plexaure,  Pt> 
seiR,  Pluto,  Thoe,  Pulydora,  Melobods,  Dione,  Orctii, 
Xantha,  Acasta,  lanira,  Telestho,  Europe,  Menestbo,  IV 
trea,  Eudora,  Calypso,  Tyche,  Ocyroe,  Crida,  Ampbiro, 
with  those  mentioned  by  Ap(diodorua,exceptAinphitiitb 
Uyginus  mentions  sixteen,  whose  names  are  almost  iQ 
different  from  ihoee  of  Apollodorus  and  Hedod,  whicb 
difference  proceeds  from  the  mutilation  of  the  ongiiia| 
text.  The  Oceanides,  as  the  rest  of  the  inferior  deUica, 
were  honored  with  libations  and  sacrifices.  Prayo^ 
were  offered  to  them,  and  they  were  entreated  to  pro- 
tect sailors  from  storms  and  dangerous  tempests.  The 
Argtmauts,  before  they  proceeded  on  tlmr  e^>ediuM, 
m^  an  offiuing  ot  flour,  honey,  and  lut  on  the  set] 
shore  to  all  the  deities  of  die  sea,  and  sacrificed  bulk  H 
them,  and  entreated  their  protection.  When  the 
Ace  was  made  on  the  sea-shore  the  blood  of  the  victin 
was  recdved  in  a  vessel,  but  when  it  was  in  the  upd 
sea  the  blood  was  permitted  to  run  down  into  the  nii 
ter.  When  the  sea  was  calm,  the  sailon  geoeralh-  ol 
fereda  Iamb  or  a  young  pi^but  if  it  w«  agitated  In 
the  winds  and  rough,  a  blaek  bull  was  deemed  the  am 
acceptable  victim  (Homer,  Od,  iii;  Herat.  Apolbml 
Vlrg.  Georg.  iv,  841;  Hedod,  Tkeog.  849;  Apollod.il 
See  Anthon.  Clou.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  VoUmer,  AlytkoL  Wurta\ 
a.  V.    See  Nymph. 

OcettniiB,  in  ancient  mythology,  wns  the  pomrfl 
divinity  of  the  sea  (benoe  the  name  Oemt),  which  va 
believed  to  encircle  the  earth.  AocoiAng  to  Hedod  U 
was  the  son  of  Uranus  end  Gafi  (heaven  and  earthl 
He  was  nuiried  to  Tethys,  hy  wbooi  be  begot  ta 
princ^ial  rivers,  sueb  as  the  Alpheos,  Peneua,  Sciyao^ 
etc,  with  a  number  of  daughters  who  are  called  ini 
him  Oceanides  (q.  v.).  According  to  Homer,  Ooouri 
was  the  father  of  all  the  gods,  and  on  that  accoont  li 
received  frequent  vidu  fimt  the  rest  of  the  ddties.  H 
is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  long  dM 
ing  beard,  and  sitting  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  U 
often  tuAOt  a  |»ke  in  his  hand,  while  ahips  nndei  t4 
appear  at  a  diaimce,  or  a  Bea*4noater  atands  near  hid 
Ooeanns  piedded  over  every  part  trf'  the  eea,  and  eve 
the  rivers  were  subjected  to  bis  power.  The  anoeai 
were  superstitions  in  their  wordiip  of  Oeeaaus,  and  n 
vered  with  great  solemnity  a  deity  to  wboee  care  tbe 
intrusted  then^ne  wfa^^gofWffiFny  voyage  (H. 
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ied^Theog.;  Ovid,  FtuLv,91,tlte.;  ApoUnd.!;  (Soero, 
He  NaL  U.  Ui,  20;  Homer,  IL).  See  VoUmer,  MyOioL 
Wiritrb,  Lv.;  Smith,  £HeL  <^  Gndttmi  Roman  Biog, 

Oceda,  Samcbl  bbS'Israbl,  a  Jewish  saTant  of 
DDtfi,  ftooriihed  towards  the  end  or  the  i6th  century, 
ml  wM  a  puful  of  the  famous  Cabalista  Isaac  Loria 

V.)  ind  Qiazim  YitaL  He  wu  a  dankam  or  preacb- 
tt  a  Safed,  in  Upper  Galilee,  and  wnta  a  very  ex- 
lEssre  commentajry  on  the  treatise  Abotk^  entitled 
^mai^  xa^'Va,  with  qiecial  rcAnnea  to  the  oommen- 
rfGwMkU.  AhnlaHa,  MaimwiirtM.  AjmbmaO,  Bm- 
tviRi  AIwMiKH  and  othcia  (V«i^  161^  and  often)  ;— 
^  flDonentaiy  on  Tiimiiilaliiiiii.  entitled  Bnb, 
■■dw  BiMd  of  Borrow,"  the  Hebrew  text  and  Rasbi's 
cwuawiUry  (Venice,  1900,  and  often) a  commentary 
mBatb,  entitled  bwn^  n^IK,"  the  Letter  of  Samnel" 
(ConilaaUnopIe,  1697,  and  oRen ;  last  edition,  Zolkiew, 
1801).  See  FUrst,  ftU.  Jud:  iii,  44 ;  Wolf,  y/e&r. 
i,  1085;  iii,  1070  sq.;  H.  Adams^  Hutory  iff  the  Jan 
(Beaton,  1812),  ii,  15;  Roesi,  DL&Mtario  ttorioo  dtgU 
latori  Oni,  p.  264.    (B.  P.) 

Ocellnn  Lucamub  ('OkiXXoc  [alao  'OnXot,  'OaX- 
\oi,  OinXXoc,  OrnXXoc,  'HxiXof,  'EnreXoc,  etc] 
Aipcovoc),  a  Greek  philoeopber,  was  bom  in  Lucania, 
wbcnce  bis  surname,  and,  as  ajqpeara  from  his  works, 
Maaged  to  the  PythagorMn  school  of  philoeophers. 
He  flomisbed  probably  some  Are  hundred  years  pre- 
Tioos  to  the  Cbristian  Philo,  who  lived  in  the  Ist 
ecntinTliB  the  first  writer  wbo  roentiona  him;  for  the 
latrr  of  Arcbytas  to  Plato,  and  the  Batter's  answer, 
qnoud  by  Dic^nea  Lnertina,  cannot  be  centered 
gemnite.  Aocording  to  Laertio^  stMement,  Arehytaa 
wnle  that  at  Plato's  requeat  be  bad  been  to  Lucniia, 
hsd  foood  oat  the  descendants  of  OoeDns,  and  obtained 
(rm  tbem  the  treatises  IlfpJ  v6pw,  ITcpi  jSonXitac, 
Qfpt  ononjro^,  Hipi  rqc  tov  iravrdc  ytvinmc,  wbieh 
be  sent  to  Plato;  and  that  be  bad  been  unaUe  to  pro- 
me  any  others,  but  would  send  as  soon  as  be  bad  dia- 
covend  them.  Plato  thanked  Arcbytas  for  his  invoice, 
•iedsring  that  be  had  read  the  woriu  of  Ocellus  with 
gnst  pkasuw,  and  that  he  considered  him  a  worthy 
dMeendiBt  of  thoae  Trojana  who  em^;rated  with  laom- 
(dan,  Tbcae  ^tocrypbal  docmnenia  only  Aow  that  in 
the  time  of  IMogenes  Laertius,  or  of  the  author  of  the 
two  iparioas  lettois,  there  were  foor  treatisea  attributed 
to  OeeBua  Lncanna,  the  Pythagorean  philoaopber,  and 
tint  it  was  supposed  he  wrote  others  which  were  kwt. 
AaMff  the  above*inentioDed  worha  there  exists  at 
[KMotbiit the laat, which ia quite dMwt;  Itfaffivided 
inte  fm  cfaaptera.  The  Brst  treats  of  the  univefse  in 
eawnl,  rb  wav,  or  o  Koofto^ ;  the  second,  of  the  oom- 
pnttioDof  the  oniverse;  the  third,  of  the  origin  of  man; 
tbe  foorth,  of  his  dutiee,  eapedally  in  the  married  stat^. 
Ocdias  muntains  that  the  universe  has  had  no  begin- 
ning, ind  can  have  no  end ;  that  a  part  of  it  is  elenial 
tad  inmntable — that  is,  the  heavens,  or  the  whole  of  the 
cdntisl  bo(ti«a;  and  another  part  variable  in  its  form, 
IM  immilablc  in  Ita  ekmcnta.  He  maintaina  abo,  in 
Mwdsuct  with  this  oosmie  theory,  that  mankind  baa 
finjt  existed,  and  that  nan,  mortal  as  an  indtvidoal, 
u  ctttnal  as  a  species.  This  immortality  of  the  spe- 
da,  combined  with  the  mortality  of  the  individuals, 
with  individnala,  to  the  necessity  of  reproduction. 
Hmce  the  object  (rf  sexual  intercourse  Is  not  pleasure, 
the  pnenadon  of  children  and  the  perpetuity  of 
Tbns  in  marriage  decency  and  mod- 
aatioa  nnst  be  obeerved :  fbrtnne  and  birth  are  not  the 
"•ly  cMMderation ;  bat  suiubiUty  of  ages,  tastes,  mind, 
(tc,  must  be  sought,  in  order  that  the  union  may  pro- 
Jlace  beehhy  children  and  a  happy  family ;  for  the  fam- 
■!>(•  eontitnte  the  state,  and  the  welfare  of  the  one  in- 
doles that  of  the  other.  This  little  treatise  of  Ocellus, 
of  no  sdentifio  Talne,  is  ingeniously  conceived, 
■I  written  with  great  dearness. 


Our  short  anal)ws  shows  that  Ocellus  did  not  belong 
to  the  old  Pythagorean  school,  whose  ideas  were  more 
original,  hut  less  clear.  His  ^stem  is  rather  an  eclec- 
tic mixture  of  Aiistotle's  phymcs  with  the  metapbyacs 
of  the  Eleates  and  the  morals  of  the  Pythagoreans. 
Besides  this  intrinric  proof  of  its  non-authentitity, 
which  is  very  strong,  we  have  another  no  less  convinc- 
ing in  the  fact  that  neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle,  nor  any 
other  phihwopher  before  Philo,  makes  any  mention  of 
Ocellus  or  bis  woi^s.  Mr.  Uullach  supposes  that  the 
above  treatise  was  written  in  the  let  century  RC,  a 
time  marked  by  a  sort  of  revival  of  the  Pythagorean 
system.  Greek  phUoaopby,  aftct  traversing  the  fnut- 
ful  period  of  the  school  <d  Socrates,  had  brought  fbrth 
the  schools  of  the  Academicians,  the  Stoics,  and  £pici»> 
reans.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  some  minds,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  doctrines  of  these  various  schools,  re- 
turned to  that  of  Pythagoras,  as  more  elevated  in  its 
dogmas  and  purer  in  its  morals.  Juba,  king  of  Mauri- 
tania, favored  the  revival  of  the  I^tbagorean  school  by 
collecting  at  a  great  expense  the  works  of  Pythagoras 
and  of  hb  disciples,  scattered  through  Greece  and  Ittfy. 
This  proceeding,  however,  gave  oocarion  for  ^nds, 
among  which  we  must  count  the  wnrics  of  Ocellus,  and 
particularly  his  treatise  on  the  Natvn  of  Ike  Vnirerte. 
According  to  Mr.  Mullacb's  opinion,  the  foiger  has 
proved  very  skilful,  and  avoided  all  coarse  anachro- 
nisms in  language ;  he,  nevertheless  copied  sometimes 
textually  the  expressions  of  philosophers  cf  the  schools 
of  Gleas  and  Aristotle.  Berides^  we  do  not  now  poasess 
the  treatise  exactly  as  it  was  ori^ndly  written. 

A  fingment  of  the  'Htpt  vofiov,  quoted  in  Rtobmis's 
and  other  indices,  shows  that  the  worits  attributed  to 
OceQus  were  probably  written  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
while  the  text  now  extant  of  the  Htpi  riji  rov  iraitic 
ymotwc  b  written  in  the  Aitic  didect,  which  had  in 
conree  crf'time  become  the  roost  generally  used  in  Uto^ 
atnre.  Mr.  MuDach  thinks  that  the  change  was  made 
dnring  the  Byzantine  period,  perhaps  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury. The  treatise  of  Ocellus  was  first  published  by 
Conrad  Neobar  (Paris,  1689,  4to),  and  tmnalated  into 
Latin  by  Chretien,  phyndan  to  Francis  I  of  France 
(Lytms,  1641,  8vo).  The  edition  puUishcd,  together 
with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Mogamla  (Vtnice,  1659, 
Svo),  and  reprinted  by  JenimeComelin  (1496),  is  better. 
Em.  Tixaaniua,  professor  at  Padua,  reprinted  that  treat* 
ise  (Bologna,  1646;  Amsterdam,  1661,  4to)  with  a  new 
Latin  version,  and  a  useful  though  diffuse  commen- 
tary. Gale,  who  inserted  it  in  bis  Oputcula  wylhoto- 
ffica,  elhiea,  et  ph^ea,  and  D'Aigcns,  wbo  published  it 
with  a  French  tranriation,  in  his  Disteriationt  mr  let 
principals  gnaHont  de  la  Metaphytiqve,  df  la  Phy- 
nqwt,  etdela  ifvrak  de$  Aneitttt  (Bcrl.  1762,  Svo),  only 
corrected  the  text.  Batleux,  on  the  contraiy,  made 
good  use  of  one  of  the  MSS.  of  Ocellus,  which  are  con- 
tained at  the  Imperial  library  at  Paria,  and  his  edition, 
together  with  a  French  translalion,  first  published  in 
the  RecutU  dr  FAcadhnie  dti  Imcriptiont  (xxix,  249- 
294),  was  the  best  until  the  appearance  of  that  of  A  F. 
W.  Rudolphi  (Leips.  1901, 8va),  which  was  in  turn  sur- 
passed by  Mr.  HnUaeh's  two  editions,  the  fiiM  of  then 
bearing  0ie  title  A  r^Mrtit  df  MtSuo,  Xenophane  ft  Gor- 
gia  dUpufafiotieg,  cum  Kteaticoitim  pkilo$ophorvm  firog- 
mfntig,  ft  OcelH  Lvcam,  qui  ffiiur,  de  unirerta  nafura 
libeBo  (Berlin,  1S46).  The  second  is  included  in  (be 
Fragmfnta  philogophorum  Gracorvm  (A.  F.  Didot's 
BSitiothique  Grirgue,  Paris,  1860).  Ocellus  Lucanus's 
worits  were  translated  into  Engliid)  by  Thomas  Taylor 
(1841,  Svo).  See  Diogenes  Laerliut,  viii,  80;  Meiners, 
GescA.  d,  WiitenKh,  in  Griteh,  vnd  Rom.  vol.  i ;  Bardili, 
Epochen  d,  vortilfftitjutfn  phtlotopk.  Bfgriffi  (Ralle, 
1788) ;  FtlUebom,  BeUrSge  z.  GtKh.  d.  Phito».  pt.  x,  p. 
1-77;  Mullach,  Tn/roduction  to  the  Fragm.  philosopk. 
Grtrc.  p.  888 ;  Ueberweg,  flirt,  of  Pkilot.  i,  48 ;  Butler, 
Anc.  PhiIo$.  (see  Index  in  vol  11);  Lew^  I/igf.  qf 
Pkihi,  (see  Index  in  vd.  11);  Cockenr^An^^nnfii^^ 
Orvnb  Pkikmtphy^Uoda^ma9^m9s.Vim'^am, 
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428;  Smitb,  Diet,  qf  Grtekamd  JtmnOM  Bieff. and  Mj/tA. 
roL  iu. 

O'cblel  (  Oxi^Xoc  r.  "O^^IXof ,  Tiilg.  O^O),  a 
corrupt  rorm  (1  JCadr.  i,  9)  of  tlia  Ueb,  mine  Jnu.  (2 

Chron.  XXV,  9). 

Oohlm  (O^nk,  plunl  trf'  HBt),  «  apedcs  of  animal 
classed  with  wUil  beasta  of  the  desert,  and  described  as 
haunting  ruina  (laa.  xiii,  21,  A.V.  "doleful  creatures"). 
Various  identifications  have  been  suggested,  such  as 
caU,  woMlgf  aptM,  etc.;  but  tbe  Tiew  moat  gmenliy 
entertained  is  that  a  q>eciea  of  owl  ia  intended.  Tbe 
name  ia  oDOfuatopoetie  from  the  interjection  DM,  and 
denotes  some  creature  that  makes  «  Wnl  howling  or 
aereeebiog  noiae^  Thia  sound  ia  very  efaaracteristic  of 
the  07  of  tbe  owl,  wbieh  is  someliaiea  Uk«  avA-Or— 
KiUo.   See  Dolbpui.  CsEATOBn. 

OoUno  (or,  as  he  ia  aooietiiiies  called,  OmUo), 

Bkrnardiko,  one  of  the  moat  noted  of  Italian  reform* 
era,  who,  in  his  generation,  was  reverenced  almost  as  a 
saint  for  his  piety,  and  by  his  eloquence  entranced 
tliousands  wherever  he  preached,  was  bom  of  otwcare 
parents  in  1487  at  Siena,  a  city  of  Tuscany.  Feeling 
frora  his  eaiiieat  years  a  de^  soae  of  religioo,  he  de- 
voted himself^  aocofding  to  the  notions  of  that  age,  to  a 
monastic  life,  and  jnned,  while  yet  a  mere  youth,  the 
Franciscan  Obaervandnea,  as  atrictast  of  all  the  or- 
ders of  the  regular  clergy.  For  the  same  reason  be  left 
them,  and  iii  1534  became  a  member  of  the  Capuchin 
brotherhood,  which  had  been  recently  eslablisbed  ac- 
cording to  the  moat  rigid  rules  of  holy  li  ving,  or,  rather, 
Toluntarj-  humility  and  mcfftiflcation.  During  his  mo- 
nastic retirement  he  acknowledges  that  he  escaped  those 
vices  with  which  hia  life  might  have  been  tainted  if  he 
had  mixed  with  the  world ;  and  from  the  studlea  of  the 
cloister,  barren  and  unprofitable  as  they  were,  reaped  a 
purtiun  of  knowledge  which  was  afterwards  of  some  use 
to  him ;  but  he  failed  completely  in  gaining,  what  was 
the  great  thing  which  induced  him  to  chooee  that  un- 
natural and  irksome  mode  <A  lil^  peaee  of  mind  and  as- 
surance of  salvation  *,  or,  as  be  bimsdf  put  it,  "  I  re- 
mained a  stranger  to  true  peace  of  mind,  which  at  last 
I  found  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  and  such  helps  for 
understanding  them  as  I  had  access  to.  I  now  came  to 
be  satisfied  of  the  three  following  truths:  1,  that  Christ, 
by  his  obedience  and  death,  has  made  a  plenary  satis- 
faction and  merited  heaven  for  tbe  elect,  which  is  tbe 
oiUy  righteousness  and  ground  of  salvation ;  2,  that  re- 
ligious vows  of  hnman  invention  are  not  only  useless, 
but  hurtful  and  wicked ;  and,  8,  ^at  the  Roman  Churdi, 
though  calculated  to  fasdnata  the  senses  by  her  exter- 
nal pomp  and  splendor,  is  unscriptural  and  fi^nmi«f|i>u 
bt  the  sight  of  God." 

In  Italy  it  was  not  the  custom,  as  in  Germany,  for 
the  secular  clergy  to  preach :  this  task  was  performed 
exclusii-ely  by  tbe  monks  and  friara.  The  chapters  of 
the  diGferent  orders  cboee  such  of  their  number  as  poa- 
sessed  the  best  pulpit  talents,  and  sent  them  to  preach 
in  the  principal  cities  during  the  time  of  Lent,  which 
was  almost  tbe  only  season  of  the  year  in  which  the 
people  enjoyed  religious  instruction,  Ochino  attained 
to  the  highest  distinction  in  this  employment,  to  which 
he  was  chosen  by  his  brethren  at  an  early  period.  His 
original  taknta  compensated  for  his  want  of  emdition. 
He  waa  a  natural  orator,  and  the  fervor  of  hia  piety  and 
the  sanctity  of  his  life  gave  an  unction  and  an  odor  to 
his  discourses  which  ravished  tbe  hearts  of  hia  hearers, 
aud  he  soon  became  in  tbe  highest  degree  eminent  for 
bin  talents  in  the  pulpiL  Never  did  man  preach  with 
m  much  success,  as  well  as  with  so  much  applause. 
His  exuaordinary  merit  procured  him  the  favor  of  pope 
Paul  HI,  who^  it  ia  said,  made  him  his  father  confessor 
and  preacher;  in  I5S8  be  waa  elected  general  of  the 
Capuchin  Order  at  Florence,  and  afterwards,  while  at 
Naples,in  1541,  was  re-elected  to  the  same  dignity.  But 
while  thus  the  favorite  of  both  prince  and  people,  he 


fell  into  the  oompany  of  tbe  Befermer  of  %iaiii,  Joaa 
ValdflS,  who  bad  imiKbed  Luthn^  doettine  in  GamaHj, 
and  Ochino  became  a  proselyte.    H«  waa  tbeo  at  Na- 
ples, and  began  at  once  to  preach  in  favor  of  Protestant 
doctrines;  which  being  taken  notice  fA,  he  waa  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  Rome,  and,  persuaded  that  he  had 
truth  on  hia  side,  he  at  once  made  preparatiim  to  aM 
out  for  that  city.   But  on  hia  way  thither  he  met  at 
Florence  Peter  TAMttyt,  with  whom  it  is  pnbable  he 
had  contracted  an  acquaintance  at  Naplesi  ThiafHoid 
persuaded  him  not  to  pot  himaelf  into  the  poptfa  power; 
and  tbey  both  agreed  to  withdraw  Into  some  pisce  of 
nfety.   Ochino  went  first  to  Penara,  where  he  di»> 
guised  bimself  in  the  habit  of  a  soldier,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Genoa,  where  be  arrived  in  1U2,  and  mar- 
ried.   But  feeling  it  unsafe  to  remain  in  Italy,  he  set 
out  for  Switzerland,  and  finally  paased  over  to  Ger- 
many, and  aettled  at  Augsburg,  where  be  pieaelwd  tbe 
Reformed  doctrines,  and  also  published  several  sermons, 
some  of  which  he  bad  brought  with  him  from  Italy 
{Predicht,  B.  L  [1512-44;  2  ed.  Basel,  1562,  5  vols.]; 
twenty  of  these  have  been  translated  into  German 
[Neuburg,  1&15],  twenty-two  into  French  [Gen.,  about 
1546-61],  and  twenty-five  into  English  [  Ipswich,  IMS]). 
He  remained  in  charge  of  a  eongregatiaa  at  AvgAiutg 
until  1M7,  when,  the  taxy  fUling  into  the  bands  of  tbe 
empeiOT,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Strasburg,  and  thence 
he  passed  over  into  England,  togeUter  with  Peter  Mar- 
tyr (q.  v.).    There  be  |Heached  to  tbe  Italian  refu- 
gees iu  London,  who  obtained  tbe  use  of  a  church  in 
1561,  and  be  was  in  great  favor  witli  archbishop  Cmn- 
mer  and  the  princess  Elizabeth.    On  Uary's  aoooeaioti 
he  fled  again  to  Sltasburg,  and  thence  to  Geneva,  bitt 
was  obliged  to  leave  that  city  on  aeooont  uf  the  oppori- 
riwi  he  made  to  the  condemnation  of  Servetua.  In  lb&5 
he  waa  in  Basle,  and  shortly  after  recdved  a  call  to  Zu- 
rich.   Here  he  commenced  advocating  some  eocenttic 
views  00  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity,  on  marriage,  and 
dually  wrote  in  favor  of  polygamy,  whereupon  tbe  au- 
thorities expelled  him  frwn  tbe  city,  and  in  December, 
1668,  he  went  to  Kurenberg.   Here  he  wrote  a  JuMift- 
cation,  which  ia  to  be  found  in  ScheJhosn's  Erjfil^iek- 
k^tm  (pt.  tit,  p.  2007  eq.),  to  which  the  inhaUtanta  of 
Zurich  answered,  March,  1664,  by  the  Spomgia  udrertat 
aaperyinet  B.  (^cMm,  qua  term  otnmt  tstpommturf  ob 
qua*  Hie  ah  vrfa  Tigwiaa  fiat  rekffatvs  (in  the  aame 
work,  iii,  2157  sq,,  and  probably  first  published  in  Hot- 
finger's  HUtoria  Eccieiia  IfoH  Tetiam,  ix,  479).  He 
fled  into  Hotavia,  and  there  joined  the  Swciniana, 
Later  he  went  on  a  visit  to  Poland,  but  alter  king 
Sigismund's  edict,  who  in  1664  punished  with  banialK 
meot  all  those  that  were  called  Tritheists,  Atbeista,  etc, 
he  quitted  that  country,  and  shortly  after  his  entry  into 
Moravia  died,  in  the  beginning  of  1565,  of  the  plague, 
at  Slakow.    Ochino  hais  been  conndered  by  some  as 
one  of  the  beads  of  the  Antitrinitarians.   See  Socuc- 

lAKS. 

The  character  of  Ochino  is  varioosly  repreeented  by 
different  authors,  which  is  not  to  be  wonda«d  at,  rinoe 
men  like  him,  nndecided,  and  constantly  changinf;  firmn 
one  phase  of  doctrine  to  another,  are  likely  to  make 
many  opponents.  Bayle  observes  that  the  ooofeasioii 
he  made  publicly  on  the  change  of  his  religion  ia  re- 
markable. He  acknowledged  in  a  preface  that  If  he 
oould  have  continued,  without  danger  of  bis  life,  to 
preach  the  truth,  after  the  manner  he  bad  preachcMl  it 
for  some  yean,  he  would  never  have  laid  down  the 
babit  of  his  order;  but  as  he  did  not  find  within  him- 
self that  courage  which  is  requisite  to  undergo  martyr- 
dom, he  took  refuge  in  a  Protestant  country.  Thus  to 
criticise  Ochioo's  conduct  is,  we  think,  hardly  Cair.  For 
the  times  and  circunutanoes  by  which  Ochino  was  eon- 
trolled  should  be  carefully  considered.  Long  befbee  he 
had  been  advanoed  to  the  highest  dignity  in  his  oitlef 
he  had  become  a  Protestant  at  heart.  He  did  not  deny 
bis  convictions,  but,  instead^  dedariw  himself  at  va- 
riance with  the  ^f^n^  ^4ft^^gles«in»«d  it  to 
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produce  a  oomspoiidiiif;  change  in  his  stnin  oT  preAcb- 
iag,  which  for  sofoe  time  wm  felt  nther  than  nnder- 
Hood  by  bia  beven,  U«  appealed  direcUv  to  the 
Seriptnm  ia  wppoit  of  the  doetriaea  which  be  deUr- 
tnd,nd  ashofted  the  pwqUe  to  iMt  thdr  Mth  on  the 
iofiilkble  autbori^  of  tb«  Word  of  God,  and  to  build 
tbdi  hopes  of  MlTatioo  on  the  obedience  and  death  of 
Christ  aiuM:.  But  a  prudential  regard  to  his  own  safetf, 
wd  to  the  edification  of  his  bearers,  whose  minds  were 
not  pnpared  for  tbe  disooTeiy,  pnrented  him  fVom  ex- 
pcug  tha  bllaey  of  Romish  soperstitioD.  Only  whoi 
Tildes  eMounged  bim  to  take  •  bolder  daputan  Odil  no 
«!•  ltd  to  take  tbe  dedrire  step,  and  then  be  was  obliged 
to  qidt  bis  native  land.  Beridei,  no  «M  can  question 
hii  pie^,  however  greatly  the  extreme  errors  into 
which  Ochino  fell  may  be  deprecated.  He  was  al- 
nyt  great  and  good,  and  there  ia  nothing  in  hb  life 
lo  eondeinn,  though  his  doctrines  were  gravely  hetero- 
dM,  and  in  bis  last  years  be  much  weakened  the  Prot- 
otsnt  cause  in  Poland,  and  Sootbeni  Europe  generally. 
Catnap  his  great  lenown  as  a  pvlpt  orator  was  de- 
Hrred,  and  ibonk)  be  remembered.  "  In  inch  reputa- 
doD  was  he  heM,"  uyt  the  annalist  of  the  Capuchins, 
iftcr  Ochino  bad  brought  on  them  tbe  stigma  of  ber- 
tK,  "that  be  was  esteemed  incomparatfr  the  best 
prcoebcr  of  Italy ;  bis  powere  of  elocution,  aeoompanied 
vitb  tbe  moat  admirable  action,  gave  him  the  cum- 
aiaad  of  his  audience,  especially  as  bis  life  corre^WDd- 
cd  to  his  doctrine"  (Bzovius  apud  Bock,  Btat.  A  tiH- 
UiK  ii,  486).  His  external  appearance,  after  be  had 
pused  middle  age,  contributed  to  heighten  this  ef- 
fect. His  snow-white  bead,  and  his  beard  of  the  same 
color  fiowiog  down  to  his  middle,  added  to  a  pale  coun- 
ImiKe,  which  led  the  spectators  to  suppose  that  he  was 
in  bad  health,  tendered  bis  aspect  at  once  venerable 
aad  deeply  interasting.  "Am  a  jmacher,"  aays  VCrie, 
"he  was  admiied  and  fidlowed  equally  by  tlie  leanied 
md  illiterate,  by  tbe  great  and  the  vulgar.  Cbarlee  V, 
*bo  used  to  attend  bis  sermons  when  in  Italy,  pro- 
Donuced  this  high  cnoomiam  on  him :  '  That  man  would 
mtke  the  stones  weep !'  Sadolet  and  Bembo,  who  were 
HiU  betw  judgee  than  his  imperial  mi^^y)  assigned 
loOehino  tbe  palm  of  popular  eloqtwaee.  AtPenigia 
he  pevaibd  on  tbe  inbaUtants  by  bis  diaooanes  to 
fany  an  tbeir  animosities  and  bring  thdr  lawsuits  to  an 
aideable  settleaoent;  and  in  Naples  he  preached  to  ao 
Bumerous  an  aseembly,  and  with  such  persuuive  elo- 
qooioe,  as  to  collect  at  one  time,  for  a  charitable  pui> 
pose,  the  almoet  incredible  sum  of  five  thousand  crowns. 
Tbe  fame  of  tbe  devout  and  eloquent  Capncbin  was  so 
pcet  that  tbe  moat  leapeeuble  inhabitants  of  Venice, 
in  the  yeat  1688,  empborad  eaidinal  fienbo  lo  procure 
Un  to  pieaeb  to  them  during  tbe  enanlng  Lent  The 
wdinal  wrote  to  Titttnia  Colonna,  marchioness  of  Pee- 
ean,  beggtag  ber  to  intercede  with  Ochino,  over  whom 
^  had  great  influence,  to  visit  Yenice,  where  he  would 
find  all  the  inhabitanta  inflamed  witb  the  most  posrion- 
•le  desire  to  hear  him.  He  went  accordingly,  and  was 
ndnsiaidcully  reoetvcd"  (Re/,  it  Ilafy,  p.  US  iq.). 

Ochlno's  writings  are  rather  numerous  than  bulky. 
Hit  principal  works  are,  Dialogi  VI I  tacri,  Am  W  otm- 
liBM,  aei  jnimo  MP  intmerarri  di  Dio,  ete.  (IMS) 
^peiogi  wfli  quaii  n  teuopraiio  atHiti,  errori,  tie., 
aUId  tmagora  del  Papa,  tCi  noi  prrti,  monaoU  e  Jrati 
(tieocva,  1644 ;  German,  Augsburg,  1669, 4to) : — EicpO' 
tHitmMpra  la  epitiola  dt  S.PaMo  aUi  Xomam  (1646; 
GcrmaD,  Augsburg,  1646;  Latin,  iUd.  IbWf-.  —  ^Jrpo- 
tMsM  topra  la  epufola  di  8.  Paolo  at  Galali  (1646; 
tieman,  Augsborg,  1646, 4to)  t—A  Tragedy,  or  Dia- 
bf/ti  o/  the  mrnjiut  vsurped  Primaof  of  the  Bishop  of 
Itom  (Lond.  1649,  4to)  ir-Dialego  dd  Purgatorio  (Ba- 
■el,  1666;  Latin  by  Taddeo  I>ano,Zuticb,  1666;  French, 
lAfi9)  iSimcera  H  vera  dodriaa  de  ctema  Domimi  de- 
fmmo  amtra  Orot  fret  J.  We$lphali  (Zurich,  1666)  t— 
Jifite  Mtorwo  aUa  pitmma  dd  oorpo  di  Gitm  Ckruto 
MlnMMiriD  dtOa  ama  (Basel,  1661 ;  Latin,  LUvr  da 
mpprb  CkrM prawnCfti  fii  omm  aaanmmto  (ibid.)) 


—Prtdiehe  dH  B.  Padre  Don  Sert^  da  Piagema, 
ditie  Laberinti  del  iibero  over  tervo  arHtrio,  etc  (Stom- 
poto  in  Favia,  L  e.  Basel;  Latin,  Labgrimthi,  hoeettde 
Ubero  atU  save  arhkrio,  di  ^tita  pnmotione,  de«tma- 
tiom  et  Hberiate  di^mtatio,  Basel,  probably  printed  in 
1663): — II  eaieMmo,  o  vero  iiutihitione  Chrittiami, 
m/orma  di  diiUoffO  (Basle,  1661) :— 80  Vialosi  m  duos 
Iibrv9  divm,  qiionm  pritmu  ut  de  ifetma ;  aKvndtuetl, 
am  de  reivs  variis,  turn  potifimtm  de  TrittitaU  (Basel, 
I66S).  lo  these  "  Dialogues"  Ochino  tries  to  transform 
the  objective  satisfaction  the«y  of  tbe  Cbnrcb  into  an 
act  of  subjective  nflectioo,  whereby  man  comes  to  see 
that  God  is  diqrased  to  forgive  him  when  he  is  penitmt 
(see  Schenkel,  U,  266  sq.).  See  Zanebi,  De  tribua  Eh- 
him  (Neuatadt,  1689,  foL);  Sandius,  BibL  AnlUriitHa- 
riomin ;  Bayle,  VieHormairt  hislor.  a.  v. ;  Struve,  De  viia, 
nUgione  et/atis  B.  OMni  (in  (^taervai.  select.  ffaUnt. 
iv,  409  sq. ;  v,  1  aq.) ;  Ftlssli,  Beitrdge  %.  Reformaiicm- 
ffueh.  d.  Sckiaeia,  v,  416  sq.;  Trwhel,  Die  proltttant. 
AtaitrimtaHer,a,mi  Pakario,  Life  and  Timet,  1, 968, 
664;  ii,  76,  81, 92  aq.,  196  sq,,  846  sq.,  866  aq,,  671  sq„ 
486  sq.;  "WHkOjlife  and  Writtngi  of  Juan  de  VaUkt 
(Loud.  1866),  p.  104  sq.;  MKMe,  Bin,  of  the  B^.  in 
/to^,p.ll6-128;  A'aehlete  out  Ot^inPt  Leben  u,Sehrif- 
ten,  in  Schelhom's  "  E^tttzticbkoten,"  iii,  766, 979, 1141, 
1319;  Bock,  Bitt,  AntHrinit.  (1874);  Heyer,  JCuai  mtr 
la  vie,  etc.,  de  B.  Oehin  (1851) ;  Hook,  Eeda.  Biogr. 
448^;BenrRth,Ani.OdUiio(Leips.l876).  (J.H.W.) 
OohlalL   See  Oci.ah. 

Oddelna  ('On(?i)Xo£  v.  r,  'OcMifXoc ;  Tu^.  Jtta- 
MO,  Reddttt),  a  corrupt  form  (1  Eadr.  Ix,  83)  of  tbe  Hek 
name  Jozabad  (Ezra  x,  22). 

Ool'na  [most  Oc'ina'\  ('Ohiva  v.  r.  'Oavay,  a  city 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Phceuicia  or  Palestine,  only  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Sur  (q.T.),in  tbe  apocryphal 
book  of  Judith  (ii,  28),  as  being  terriSed  it  tbe  approach 
of  Holofemea.  "  The  names  seem  to  occur  in  a  regtilar 
order  from  north  to  south ;  and  as  Ocina  is  mentioned 
between  Tyre  and  Jemnaan  (Jabneh),  its  position  agrees 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Accho,  now  A  Idea,  and  in  me- 
diaeval times  sontetimes  called  Aeon  (Brocardus;  Will- 
iam of  Tyre,  etc)"  (Smith).  The  nune  may  thus  be  a 
corruption  of  'Arwva  (139).  On  an  unfortunate  con- 
jecture in  Geeenius,  see  Movers,  in  tbe  ZtUsAr.f.  Phi- 
loaophie  u.  Kath.  Tkeologie,  xiii,  88. 

Ockley,  Stuom,  an  English  divine  and  philosopher, 
eminent  for  his  attainments  in  Oriental  literature  and 
languages,  was  bom  of  a  distinguished  family  at  Exeter 
in  167&  He  studied  at  Queen's  College,  in  tbe  Uni- 
verrity  of  Camteidge,  from  1698,  and  eariy  evinced  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  the  study  of  tbe  Eastern  languages. 
Having  entered  the  Church,  he  was  appointed  curate 
of  Swavesey  in  1706,  through  Simon  Patrick,  bishop  of 
Ely,  who  had  great  regard  for  his  talents;  and  in  1711 
he  was  chosen  profeeenr  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  vriih  the 
Eastern  language^  and  very  zeoloiia  in  piDmoting  their 
study,  which  he  considered  as  tbe  baaia  of  theology,  de- 
claring that  no  one  could  become  a  great  theologian 
without  being  more  or  less  acquainted  with  them.  He 
died  at  Swavesey  Aug.  9, 1720,  He  wrote  Inlrodu<^ 
ad  linguae  orientale*  in  qua  He  diecendis  via  mtmHur  et 
eartm  tutu  ottenditur  (Cambridge,  1706,  8ro) ;  it  con- 
tains a  chapter  on  the  famous  discusdcn  between  Box- 
torf  and  Cappell  on  tbe  origin  and  antiquity  of  tbe 
vowel  pcnnts  in  Hebrew.  Ckkky,  who  at  first  sided 
with  tbe  former,  changed  bis  opinion  afUrwards: — 
T'Ae  Bittory  of  the  pretent  Jews  throughout  the  World 
(ibid.  1707, 12mo),  translated  from  the  Italian  of  rabbi 
Leon  of  Hodcna,  with  tbe  addition  of  a  Supplement  eon- 
cermng  the  Karaitee  and  Samaritane,  after  Richard  Si- 
mon : — The  ImprovemnU  of  Human  Beaton  exhMttd  m 
ike  L^etifBai-JiAit-rMiiah*^'i*t<>iobovtJhe  hundred 
yean  ago  ig  Ahm  Jaqfar-iiit'TophoSl^iUA.  1708, 8vo)>, 
tbe  original  was  pabUshedi$v^Plo«|eke]rfeuOgiU660 1 
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—Am  AcaXMt  tff  SomA-wvt  Bariarjf,  eoHtammg  wkai 
i$  wutt  nmartaik  m  tlu  Terrilorim  t^Uu  Ki^  tjfFa 
amd  Moneeo  (ibid.  1718,  %w,  with  %  nup)  -^Tkt  Hi*- 
lory  o/tka  Saracma  (Loud.  1708-lS,  'I  vols.  8vo;  8d 
ed.  Camb.  1757  ;  6th  etL,  auKmented,  Lond.  1848,  royal 
8vo;  tmuUMd  into  Gerauii  in  1746,  and  into  French, 
by  Jault,  ut  1748) ;  Ibid,  the  most  important  of  Ockley's 
works,  IB  full  of  curious  inrormatiun  couoemiug  tbe  re- 
ligion, habiia,  cmtoaia,  and  history  of  tbe  Smcms  from 
tha  death  of  Mohammed  (632)  to  170fi.  Ockley  con- 
wdted  a  number  Arabic  works  previously  but  little 
known.  It  may  still  be  read  with  advantage  by  those 
who  are  unacqoainted  ¥rilb  the  Oriental  languages. 
Gibbon  made  considerable  use  of  it  in  his  DtxtiM  end 
Fail,  and  speaks  of  the  author  in  bis  autobiography  as 
"an  wiginal  in  everj'  sense,  who  had  opened  his  eyes." 
This  work,  however,  does  not  amwar  to  have  brought 
Ockley  much  profit;  for  he  compliuns,  In  his  inaugural 
oration  in  1711,  of  bis  stniteoed  dnamsUiicea,  and 
date*  the  seoond  volume  of  his  history  from  Cambridge 
Castle,  wbeie  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt: — The  tecond 
t^ocrypkal  Book  of  Etdrat,  translated  in  1716  from  an 
Arabic  version ;  and  some  ^enaotu,  of  which  one  was  on 
Tke  CkritUcm  PrieMiood,  and  another  on  Tiu  NeetatUy 
Hf  ItutruOmff  CAiUrm  w  Ute  SeriptureM.  See  Chal- 
mers, Gen.  Biog.  Dkt,  s.  v.;  Hoefiir,  Xouv.  Biog.  GM- 
rak,  xxxviii,  4U ;  Allibone,  Vict.  ^  Brit.  <md  Amer. 
Aiitbon,t.v.;  Ei^litkCgtkp.a.v,  (JF.N.P.) 

Ookwallists.   See  Uckwalubtb. 

Oolah  -n-Oolab  (nbatti  libsK)  U  the  name 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  given  by  some  to  one 
or  more  redactions  of  the  independent  review  of  the 
Uasorah  to  distinguish  it  from  tbe  other  Grtat  Maso- 
rah,  which  was  written  above  and  below  the  text  of 
the  Bible.  It  obtained  its  name,  OdaA  vt'Odak, 
from  the  first  two  words,  nbsx  (1  Sam.  i,  9),  n^SMI, 
(Gen.  xxvii,  19),  in  the  alphabetical  list  of  words  oc- 
curring twice  in  the  Bible,  once  without  and  once  with 
vau,  1,  with  which  the  Masorah  begins.  Dr.  Stein- 
schneider,  who  in  his  Jtteiah  LiUrature,  p.  188  (Lond. 
1857),  says  that  "the  book  nbsKI  n^SEt  is  probably 
so  called  because  it  begins  with  these  two  words,"  is 
very  anxiwia  to  claim  the  originality  of  this  remark,  as 
may  be  seen  from  Dota  81  in  tidgef^  JUdiadu  Zek- 
tArifty  i,  816, 817  (Bnelau,  1868) ;  but  we  cannot  under- 
stand  why  he  should  do  so,  since  Elias  Levita  (q.v.), 
who  made  the  Odah  ve-Odah  the  basis  of  his  mosoretic 
researches,  plainly  declared  that  it  is  so  called  from  its 
beginning  words  {.VuMortth  ha-M<u$oreth,  p.  138,  ed. 
Ginsburg,  Lond.  1867).  By  this  appellation  (viz.  OclaA 
~efr-OdaA)  this  particular  redaction  (MTtbe  Great  Blasorah 
was  flrrt  quoted  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century  by 
David  Kimcbt  (q.  v.)  in  his  Grammar,  entitled  Michlol 
(bibaia),  85  b,  od.  2 ;  Itl  a,  ooL  2  (ed.  Lenta,  Bombei%, 
154&,  ftd.),  or  111  b,  168  a  (ed.  Uechin,  FUrth,  1798), 
and  in  bit  Lexiooa,  D'>lDniBn  nso  e,  die  Book  of 
Booto),  1^  T.  anp,  p.  884  a  (ed.  Kesentfaal  and  Lebrechl, 
Bertin,  1847),  and  Iha*Aknin  (q.  v.),  in  his  ethical 
work,  D^BS^M  319,  and  in  hia  Methodology  (comp. 
Stehischoeider,  in  Geigei's  Zeittekri/i,  1862,  p.  316, 
note  81) ;  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  oentury  it  was 
quoted  again  by  Imuw  ben-Jehudah  in  bis  ^QXn  'd 
fcomp.  Steinschneider,  CeUalogvi  Lihr,  Htbr.  m  BAL 
Bodiej.  coL  1418;  the  same  author  by  Geiger,  L  c; 
Neubauer,  Notice  ntr  la  Leximgrapkie  HAraiifut,  p. 
9,  Paris,  1863),  and  then  again  by  LeviU  in  1638,  who 
deacribed  it  as  the  only  separate  Masorah  {Mamontk 
ia-Mattontk,  p.  93,  H  188,  ed.  Ginsburg)!  Hence- 
forth  it  entiialy  disappeared.  Even  R.  Solooaon  Nona 
(q.  v.),  tbe  great  Biblical  critic  and  Bsaaocrtie  antbotity 
(cir.  1560-1630),  who  searched  (hroagh  the  MidnsUm 
(q.  v.),  the  Talmud  (q.  v.),  and  tbe  whole  cycle  of  rabbinic 
literature  for  various  readings,  could  no  longn  find  it 
(coo|p.Noni's  Co»iMiit[ii,27  bjeal  SaBi.i,9).  The 


disappearance  this  valoaUe  naaonlie  woik  iadMed 
many  distinguidiad  sobolan  to  believe  in  itt  cotim  loas; 
for  Lebicebt  says^  in  his  introdnotdty  notea  to  hb  edi- 
tton  oT  Kimeht's  Lexicon,  p.  xUx  (Berlin,  1S47),  "  Sed 
postquam  tota  argumeotomm  ey»  summa  in  Uaaocam 
magnam  bibliorum  rabbinomm  transait,  ipse  liber  peri- 
isse  videtur."  Tbe  same  opinion  was  held  by  the  late 
Dr.  FUnt,  who,  in  tbe  introduction  to  his  Coooordanoe, 
txpreisly  states  that  tha  nHorelie  work  Odah  seems 
to  be  bat  fi«  osi  Dr.  Dennbourg,  lunrever,  while  pn- 
paring  the  catalogue  of  Uabtew  MSS.  in  tbe  Imperial 
library  at  Paris,  bad  tbe  good  fortune  to  discover  an 
independent  "Great  Masonih,"  commencing  with  tbe 
words  Octak  w-Odak  (Bibltotb^oe  Imp^riale,  jImcm* 
Fondt  Ben^^na^ja,  1862, Mo. 7,  p.  57 

sq.).  Shortly  aft«  Dr.  Frenadori^  who  fai  yearn  has 
bmi  engaged  in  maaoretie  teaearebes^  heard  of  this 
discovery  (Jannaiy,  1869);  in  1862  he  went  to  Faris^ 
copied  tbe  MS.,  and  puUisbed  it,  with  learned  aiuwU- 
(joDS,  under  tbe  title  Dot  Btick  Odah  vt-Odak  (Haao- 
rah)  HeratugegtiK*,  SberteUt  vnd  wtit  erlSutentdem  A  n- 
merhmgm  vertekm  (Hanover,  1864, 4to).  The  whole  is 
divided  into  874  sections,  treating  on  the  most  different 
subje<^  which  will  be  best  illustrated  by  two  exaioptew, 
quoted  at  random.  Thus  see.  261,  pu  142,  gma  dercn 
words  whidi  an  preceded  by  nPK,  and  whidi  in  this 
construction  oeenr  <mly  once.  See.  82,  p.  88,  i^vea  an 
alphabetical  list  of  words  written  in  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch with  majnscular  letters.  After  this  discovery  at 
Paris  it  was  thought  that  it  was  the  original  Oelnk  re- 
Odah,  which  had  been  lost  for  neariy  three  centaries, 
and  that  it  was  the  seme  which  Levita  made  tbe  basis 
of  bis  masoretic  labors.  Even  Dr.  FrensdorfT,  starting 
from  the  false  hypothesis  that  there  was  only  one  redac- 
tion of  the  Odah  ve-Odah,  and  that  his  was  the  uniqae 
copy  which  had  survived  the  lavages  of  time,  w«b  led 
to  this  presumption,  which,  however,  is  now  proved  to 
be  incorrect  by  the  discovery  of  another  and  mocb 
larger  redaction  of  the  Odah  vt-Odah  than  that  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  FrensdorlT.  The  HS.  is  in  the  library  of 
the  University  of  Halle  (T.  b.  10),  and  a  description  of 
it  by  the  late  Prof.  Hupfcld  has  been  given  in  tbe  Zeit- 
lehrifi  der  deul»chfn  viorgnl&mHadtm  GeedUdtaJi,  xxi, 
201-220  (Leips.  1867).  See  Ginsbui^,  Jacob  Ifn-Chajim 
An-Adonijah'e  fa/rodncHon  to  the  Rabbimc  Bible  (Lrnid. 
1867);  Kimchi,  LAer  radicum  (ed.  Biesenthal  and  Leb* 
recht),  p.  26;  Qeiger,  JSdiacke  Zdttdtrtfi  fir  Winmt- 
Mdiqfi  vnd  Leben,  p.  104  sq.  (Brenlau,  1864-5);  Frankel, 
Monatuehrif  fir  Gfachi^te  tml  [ViMmucknji  dtm  Jn~ 
denfhume,  p.  31-37, 75-90,  269-277,  818-818  (ihid.  1W6); 
Odah  ve-Odah,  ed.  Frensdorff,  p.  iii  sq.    (B.  P.) 

0'Ck>imor,  Charles,  a  learned  Irish  Roman  Cath- 
olic divine,  who  for  many  years  was  a  tesideDt  in  the 
family  of  the  doke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe  as  chaplain 
to  tlie  duehew  and  librarian  to  tbe  duke,  is  tbe  author 

of  Coiumbama'e  Lettere  (2  vols^),  a  ftarrative  q^  the 
most  ialereHing  Evente  in  Modem  Irish  Hiiiorg,  and  a 
collection  of  tbe  ancient  Irish  chronicles;  his  studies 
having  been  chiefly  directed  U>  tbe  elucidation  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland.  He  died  in  1828  at 
Balinagar,  the  seat  of  his  brother,  the  O'Connor  Don. 
See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  utkore,  a.  v. 

Oc'ran  (Heb.  Okran',  l^SS.  ajiieted;  Sept,  'E;^ 
pdv),  the  father  of  Pagiel,  which  latter  was  the  chief 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  about  the  time  of  tbe  esode 
(Numb,  i,  18}  ii,  27;  vii,  72;  x,  26).   B.a  ante  1658. 

Ootngonal  Clinpala  or  Cburohes  oconr  only 
at  Stony  Middleton,  Wisby,  Milan,  Perugia,  Raveona, 
HierapoliB,  and  tbe  modem  St,  DonstanVin-the-West, 
London.  There  was  fomMily  one  ai  Ayot  Sc.  Peter'^ 
The  fcnn  is  mentioDed  by  EoisbiiiB  at  Antiocb  in  Vtn 
case  of  a  chondi  boilt  by  OooMairtiMs  and  was  a  atoA- 
iflcatioa  Of  the  principle  of  tbe  round  church.  There  U 
an  ootagonal  porch  at  St.  Mary's  RedcUffe,  and  a  duun. 
her  in  modem  ti^,^i|^f;!;Ktln>|^^,  but  xMltjr 
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ooBoeeted  with  Um  water  >jttem,  at  Caot«iburT  Cathe- 
dral SeeW■ko(^Aterad4raUo^«v(Load.l868)^|t. 
407, 40a 

Ootftva  Infontlnm  (eighth  [day]  o/'  the  babet) 
was  a  freqneDt  dedgnation  of  the  first  Suoday  sft«r 
EaatCT,  so  called  in  reference  to  the  newly  baptised  aa 
boin  of  OoA^Fnnr,Eedes,l)kL».v.;  Si^^CAHM- 
fick  AUerlkOmer,  U  206  mn  Kddle,  CMnim  Antiqui- 
ffe^p.677. 

Octave  ifl,  in  the  ecclenasdcal  calendar,  the  period 
interreoing  between  any  of  the  higher  festivals  and  the 
fligbtb  day  therefrom.  The  whole  of  this  int^val  was 
fcMinerly  obeerced  with  great  solemnity ;  and  the  Church 
of  England  b«s  retains!  the  uoUon  by  (Urecting  that 
the  "  preface"  proper  to  Christmas-day,  Easter-day,  As- 
cenacHi-day,  and  Whit'-Sunday  sball  be  used  for  the 
•eren  daya  immediately  fi)llowing  each  <d  these  festi- 
Tak;  txceft  that  in  the  latter  ease  (Whit-Sunday), 
that  preface  is  to  be  used  for  six  da3r9  only,  because  the 
dgfath  day  from  it  is  Trinity  Sunday,  which  has  a  pref- 
ace peculiar  to  itselC  Sparrow,  on  the  Common  Prayer, 
aaya,  because  our  whole  life  is  the  revolution  of  seven 
days,  the  eighth  or  octave  signifies  eternity,  and  this 
was  the  mystical  reason  why  octaves  were  snnexed  to 
fesdvalSL  '  Du  Cange  says,  because  our  Lord  rose  on  the 
righth  day  (including  Sunday  to  Sunday),  the  octave 
of  the  feast  was  the  day  on  which  the  whole  solemnity 
dosed^Farrarif'ooIu.iMcf.a.r.i  "SSdiHe,  Chrutim  An- 
tipiilieM,  p.  677,688. 

Ootavlail,^^ntipope,  was  bom  at  Borne  about  1096. 
He  was  a  deseendant  of  the  Prascatt  fiimily,  and  was 
nnde'  cardinal  by  Innocent  II  in  1 188.  Pope  Eugenins 
III  appointed  him  bis  legate  to  Germany,  and  gave 
him  a  nusaitm  to  the  Diet  at  fiatisbon,  which  be  was 
IMcnnted  fiom  fulfilUng  by  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Comad  lU  In  1162.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Adrian 
rViOctavian  began  to  show  his  ambitious  views,  seek- 
ing to  create  troubles  in  the  Church ;  and  it  is  said  he 
had  great  infinence  in  fostering  the  dispute  concern- 
ing investitores  between  Frederick  1  and  the  pope. 
Being  sent  to  that  prince  to  induce  biro  to  desist  fVom 
his  attacks  against  the  see  of  Rome,  he  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  aided  with  the  emperor.  After  the  death  of 
Adrian  IV,  Octavian,  who  asinml  to  the  pspwr,  con- 
tested the  election  of  cardinal  Konald  Bidnncci,  who  had 
taken  the  title  of  Alexander  tH.  Octavian  caused  turn- 
s' to  be  dected  two  other  opposing  cardinals,  John 
of  Ueroone,  archdeacon  of  Tyre,  and  Qui  ofCreme,  Sept. 
&,  1159,  and  took  the  name  of  Victor  IV.  Alexander 
had  already  aasnmed  the  scarlet  cope  of  the  office  when 
Oeiarian  tore  it  from  him ;  a  senator  who  was  present 
•eiied  hot  Octanan,  idded  by  his  chaplain,  secured 
it,  and  in  his  haste  put  it  on  wrong  side  ouL  At  the 
same  time  an  armed  mob  broke  into  the  church  to  sup- 
port Octavian.  A  few  days  afterwards  cardinal  Ray- 
mond and  Simon  Borelli,  abbot  of  Subiaco,  went  over  to 
his  side,  and  he  succeeded  in  inducing  Imar,  a  French 
cardinal,  bishop  of  Frascali,  to  consecrate  him,  Oct,  1, 
1169.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  Octavian  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Fredeikk  and  to  members  of  the  iiol»l- 
ity,  addng  them  to  support  his  election.  FVederick, 
who  knew  he  could  re^  on  him,  answered  hvorably, 
and  assembled  a  conndl  at  Pavia,  Feb.  6, 1160,  which 
acknowledged  Octavian  as  pope.  His  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Lucca,  April  22, 1164,  did  not  end  the  schism, 
and  Frederick  ^ipotnted  aa  his  successor  Gui  of  Crenie, 
who  took  the  name  of  Pascal  III  (q,  v.).  See  Otho  de 
ninngen,  De  refiiut  FrUerid;  Baronius,  .4nnaiEu,  vol. 
zit ;  Fleory,  Bitt.  EecUs.  L  Ixx,  ch.  xzxvii  sq. ;  Anbery, 
VwC  da  Cardinaux,  vol  i;  Hilman,  But,  hat.  Ckriit, 
iT,28»,S96;  Cartwright, ConoEatw^ p.  1& 

OotavUiiiw  or  Ootaviiui,  BoBMtt  eBpemc  See 
AcavwTvn. 

OotobeFflbfM,  Tm,  a  hone  andentljr  sacrificed 
is  Oe  mbA  ofOotober  to  Han  in  the  Cnopua  Hai- 


tiua  at  Rome.  The  blood  that  dropped  from  the  tail 
of  the  animal  which  was  sacrificed  was  ctreAiUy  pre- 
served by  the  vestal  virgins  in  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  burned  at  the  festival  Palilia 
(q.T.),  ID  Mdar  to  produc*  a  puUie  puriflcation  by  fire 
anAmhkA. 

OotOKtbom  is  the  name  of  a  serrke-bodc  need  in 
the  Greek  Chnreh.  It  consists  of  two  volumes  (folio), 
and  oontains  the  particular  hymns  and  services  for  every 
day  of  the  week,  a  portion  of  the  daily  service  being 
apimipriated  to  some  saint  or  festival,  besides  those 
marked  in  the  calendar.  Thus,  Sunday  is  dedicated  to 
the  leBmreetioa;  Hmday,  to  the  angels;  Tnenday,  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist;  Wednesday,  to  the  Vl^  and 
the  cross;  Thursday,  to  the  apoMles;  Friday,  to  the 
Saviour's  passion ;  and  Saturday,  to  saints  and  martyrs. 
The  ptayen  being  intoned  in  the  Greek  Chnrvh,  the 
OctaechuB  enjoins  which  of  the  right  ordinarily  in  use 
is  to  be  em|doyed  on  diflTerent  occarions  and  for  different 
services.   See  Gardner,  Faith$  ofthx  WorU,  ii,  667. 

Od  (from  the  same  root  as  Odin,  and  supposed  to 
mean  aU-pervading),  the  name  given  by  barim  Beich- 
enbach  to  a  peculiar  phj^cal  force  which  he  thought 
he  had  discovered.  This  force,  according  to  him,  per- 
vades all  nature,  and  manifests  itself  as  a  fiickering 
flame  or  luminous  appearance  at  the  poles  of  magnets, 
at  the  poles  of  crystals,  and  wherever  chemical  action 
is  going  on.  This  would  account  for  the  luminous 
figures  said  to  be  sometimes  seen  over  recent  graves. 
The  od  force  has  poative  and  negative  poles,  like  mag- 
netism. The  human  body  is  od-podttve  on  the  left 
side,  and  od-negative  on  the  right.  Certain  persMis, 
called  "sensiUves,*'  can  see  the  odic  radiation  like  a 
luminona  vapn  in  the  dark,  and  can  feel  it  1^  the 
touch  like  a  breath.  As  the  meeting  of  like  odic  poles 
causes  a  disagreeable  sensation,  while  the  pairing  of 
unlike  poles  causes  a  pleasant  sensation,  we  have  thua 
a  sufficient  cause  for  those  likings  and  antipathic 
hitherto  held  unaccountable.  Some  sensitive  persons 
cannot  sleep  on  their  left  side  0n  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere), because  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  which  is 
I  od-n^tiv«,  afl^ts  unpleasantly  the  od-negative  left 
wde.  All  motion  generates  od;  why,  then,  may  not  a 
stream  running  underground  aflTect  a  seneirive  water- 
flnder,  so  that  the  divining-rod  in  his  or  her  hand  shall 
move  without,  it  may  be,  any  conscious  effort  of  will? 
AU  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  are  ascribed  to  the 
workings  of  this  od-force.  Beichenbach  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  had  the  evidence  of  hia  own  senses  for  any 
of  those  manifeetaUons  of  his  assumed  od-force;  the 
whole  theory  rests  on  the  reveUtions  made  to  him  by 
"  sensittves."  It  may  be  added  that  few  if  any  really- 
scientific  men  have  any  belief  in  the  existence  of  such 
a  force.  Those  curious  in  such  matters  are  referred  for 
the  details  of  the  subject  to  Reichenbach's  large  woik, 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Ashlnimer,  under  the 
title  of  The  Dgnamia  of  Magnetism,  or  to  a  briefer  00- 
oount  in  his  OiMadh'Maffiietitckt  Brirfe  (StutL  1862). 
See  also  Lottd.  Qu.  JBett.  Oct.  1871,  p.  162,— Chamben^ 
Cjfidop.  SeeODTusji. 

Odal  or  Udal  Bight  (Celtie  od;  property)  is  the 
title  of  a  tenure  of  land  as  absolute,  and  not  dependent  on 
a  superior.  The  odal  right  prevailed  throughout  North- 
em  Europe  before  the  rise  of  feudalism.  It  was  found- 
ed on  the  tie  of  blood  which  connected  freeman  with 
ft«eauin,  and  not  on  the  tie  of  service.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  sovertigo  anthority  everywhere  to  make 
it  advantage<Hts  for  the  freemen  to  exchange  the  odal 
tie  for  the  tie  of  service — a  change  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  feudal  tyatma.  The  odallers  of  Orkney 
were  allowed  to  retain  or  resume  their  ancient  privi- 
leges on  paying  a  large  contribution  to  the  erection  of 
St.  Magnus's  Cathedral  at  Kirkwall;  and  the  odal  ten- 
ure  prevails  to  this  day  to  a  hirge  extent  id  the  Ork- 
ney and  SheUand  Islands,  the  liAt  Xo  Lmd  being  com- 
pleted without  writing  t^>9tiidbEa  Aiea^Sts^^Mk^iiDred 
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by  wittHMei  belbte  an  inqoeM. — Chambm^*  Cydo- 
padia, 

O'Daly,  Dahiei,  m  Iri«h  moiutttic,  wu  bom  in 
IB^  in  Hm  County  of  Kenry.  Ha  was  fldoeated  In 
Flinden,  and  then  took  the  vowi  in  the  Order  of  the 
Dominican*.  Having  been  called  to  tbe  court  of  Spain, 
he  inainuatMi  himaelf  eo  much  into  tbe  faror  of  Phil- 
ip IV,  that  this  prince,  who  waa  thee  master  of  Port- 
ugal, charged  him  to  overaee  the  foundation  of  ■  con- 
vent in  Liabon  for  tbe  Iriah  nwnka.  He  became  tbe  flnt 
•operiM'  of  it.  On  the  aoeewioii  of  the  duke  of  Bra- 
gansa  to  tbe  thnme  he  aaw  bis  ondit  tncnase,  and  was 
employed  in  tbe  most  conaiderable  alEuia  of  the  Iting- 
dom.  *  In  1656  he  went  to  Louis  XIV  in  tbe  capacity 
of  ambassador,  in  order  to  n^tiate  a  treaty  of  aUiance 
and  commerce.  Having  arrived  at  Paris,  he  wished 
no  other  lodgings  than  d^e  convent  of  the  Dominicans, 
in  tbe  street  Saint-Honor^,  where  be  dwelt  during  all 
the  time  (rf  his  embassy.  **  This  beautiful  eulogy  has 
been  given  to  him,"  says  P.  Banm,  "that  no  one  has 
ever  made  a  more  hapi^  union  of  piety  with  prudence, 
of  modesty  and  religions  humility  with  the  gravity 
and  wisdom  of  an  ambassador."  This  modesty,  bow- 
ever,  did  not  hindw  him  fW»m  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  order,  such  as  censor  of  the  Inquisition,  visitor- 
general  and  vicar^neral  of  tbe  kingdom.  He  died  at 
lidxm  Jnne  80, 1662.  We  hare  of  hia  works,  Iititium, 
inenmaitim  et  exilut  famOtm  Giraldbtorum  Demoma 
comitum  Kierria  in  /tSienia  (Lisbon,  1655, 8vo).  See 
V,  Baron,  Apoloffitiquet,  lib.  ii,  p,  448;  lib.  iv,  p.  241 ; 
&hard  et  Qudtif,  ScripL  ord.  pradicat,  ii,  617^Hoefer, 
JVoup.  Biog.  Giairaie,  xxxviii,  464. 

Oddaul  (or  Odasi),  Giovahmi,  an  Italian  paint- 
er noted  for  his  attainments  in  sacred  art,  was  bom  at 
Rome  in  1668.  He  flist  studied  under  Giro  Ferri,  and 
on  the  death  of  that  master  became  the  pu|»l  of  tiio. 
Battista  GauUi,  called  Baciccio.  The  liveliness  of  bis 
genius  and  bis  remarkable  industry  gained  him  great 
distinction  and  a  multitude  of  oommissions,  not  only 
for  the  churches  and  public  edifices,  but  for  individuals. 
He  was  one  of  the  twelve  artists  selected  to  paint  tbe 
prophets  in  fresco  in  St.  John  of  Lateran.  Tbe  prophet 
Hotea,  produced  by  Oddszzi,  waa  especially  much  com- 
mended for  correctness  of  design  and  dignity  of  ex- 
pression. His  most  nemarkabla  works,  however,  are  the 
FiM  of  Lue^  and  kit  Ai^A  in  the  ehnreh  of  Santi 
Apoetoli,  and  8t.  Brum  in  S.  Haria  degli  AngelL  By 
aiming  at  the  celerity  and  nqnd  execution  of  Baciccio, 
without  possessing  his  powers,  he  proved  but  a  feeble 
imitator  of  his  style;  and  his  deugn  is  frequently  care- 
lees  and  incorrect,  though  he  bad  a  commanding  facility 
and  great  freedom  of  the  penciL  He  died  in  1^1.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Hi$U  oftkt  Fim  jlrb,  ii,  626. 

Odd-fUlows,  the  name  uiiimed  Igr  one  of  the 
most  extennve  self-governed  provident  aasodationB  in 
the  world.  The  institutioD,  though  in  its  saorecy  and 
many  usages  closely  resembling  tbe  masonic  mder, 
is  so  largely  devoted  to  philantbropic  labors  as  to  de- 
serve a  short  historical  notice  here.  The  order  was 
originated  in  Manchester  in  1812,  although  isolated 
"lodges"  had  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  some  time  previously.  These  latter  were  generally 
secret  fhitemities,  humble  imitations  of  Free-masonrj'— 
adopting  a  nmilar  system  of  initiatory  rites,  phraseok^y, 
and  (Mganizatiou — instituted  for  social  and  convivial 
purposes,  and  only  occaaitMially  extending  charitable 
asriatance  to  members.  On  its  institution  in  Man- 
chester, tbe  main  purpose  of  Odd-fellowship  was  de- 
clared by  its  laws  to  be, "  To  render  asustance  to  every 
brother  who  may  app^  through  wkam,  distress,  or 
otherwise,  if  be.  be  wdl  attached  to  the  queen  and  gov- 
ernment, and  faithful  to  tbe  order."  From  attempts  to 
abolish  its  convivial  character  a  schism  arose  in  1818. 
The  Hanchester  Unity,  which  was  then  founded,  still 
constitutes  tbe  principal  body  of  British  Odd-fellows. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  tbe  first  lodge  was 


insdtnted  in  1819;  and  ftom  flua  eoantry,  wh«e  tbe 
order  is  by  far  the  Urgest  and  moat  powerful,  it  has 
spread  into  Oermany,  Switzerland,  Australia,  South 
America,  and  tbe  Hawaiian  IsUnda,  working  under 
chsrters  received  from  the  American  order.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  must  be  free  white  males,  of  good 
moral  cbaract«r,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  who 
believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  tbe  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  the  miiverse.  Fidelity  not  only  to  the  laws  and 
obligationa  of  the  ordw,  but  to  the  laws  of  God,  tbe 
laws  of  the  land,  and  all  the  duties  of  eitimahip^  ia 
strictly  enjoined;  but  the  order  is  a  moral,  not  a  relig- 
ions organisation.  For  statistics  we  refer  to  tbe  excel- 
lent  arUde  in  Th»  Ameriem  Cgtitop,  a.  v.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Ods  (y*?4>  ^  >Of^)  originally  meant  any  lyrical 
piece  adapted  to  be  sung.  In  the  modem  use  of  tbe 
word,  odes  are  distinguished  from  songs  by  not  being 
necessarily  in  a  form  to  be  sung,  and  by  embodying 
loftier  conceptions  and  more  intense  and  passionate 
emotions.  The  langoage  of  the  ode  is  therefore  abrupt, 
concise,  and  energetic;  and  the  highest  art  of  tbe  poet 
is  called  into  requisition  in  adapting  the  metres  and 
cadences  to  tbe  varying  thoughts  and  emotions;  hence 
the  changes  of  metre  and  versiflcation  that  occur  in 
many  odes.  The  rapt  state  of  inspiration  that  gives 
birtb  to  the  ode  leads  the  poet  to  conceive  all  nature  as 
animated  and  conscious,  and  instead  of  speaUng  abtmt 
persons  and  objects,  to  address  them  as  presmL 

Among  tbe  highest  examples  of  the  ode  are  the  Seng 
of  Mo»e$  and  several  of  tbe  Psalms.  Dryden's  A  fcr- 
anda**  Ftatt  is  reckoned  one  of  the  first  odea  in  the 
English  language.  We  may  mention,  as  additi<mal 
specimens.  Gray's  Bard;  Collins's  Ode  to  the  Pmriomt; 
Bnms's  Soota  tcha  ha'e;  Coleridge's  Odet  to  Memory 
and  Deipomdneg ;  Shelley's  Ode  to  the  Bkglark;  and 
Wotdawofth's  Odt  m  tlu  SenUeOiomt  IwumortaUhf 
GMUfcNNt^-Ctaanbeis'i  Qroftip.  a  r.  See  Htmh  ; 
Pbalh;  Soko. 

O'ded  CHeb.0(ieif,*ini9,ervcfMV>  SepU'C^^a  v.n 
'AldS)t  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  liiefather  of  Axariah  the  prophet,  who  waa  oook- 
missioned  to  meet  and  encourage  Asa  on  hia  return 
from  defeating  tbe  Ethiopians  (2  Cbron.  xv,  1-8). 
B.C.  ante  953.  It  curiously  happens  that  the  address 
which  at  tbe  commencement  is  ascribed  to  Azariab^ 
the  son  of  Oded,  is  at  tbe  end  ascribed  to  Oded  him- 
self (xv,  8).  But  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  slip 
of  copyists,  and  tbe  versions  (SepL,  Yulg.,  and  Syr.) 
read  the  latter  verse  like  the  former. — Kitto. 

2.  A  prophet  of  Jehovah  in  Samaria,  at  the  time  of 
Pekab's  invauon  of  Judsh.  B.C  739.  Joaephus  {Ant. 
ix,  12,  2)  calls  bim  ObedoM  (Q0^id().  On  tbe  return 
of  the  victorious  army  with  the  200,000  captives  of 
Judab  and  Jerusalem,  Oded  met  them  and  prevailed 
upon  than  to  let  the  captives  go  free  (S  Cbron.  xxviii, 
9).  He  was  supported  by  the  diiTdrona  fadinga  of 
some  of  the  chieftains  of  Ephraim ;  and  the  narmciTe 
of  tbe  restoration  of  the  prisoners,  fed,  clothed,  and 
anointed,  to  Jericho,  the  dty  of  palm-trees,  is  a  pleas- 
ant episode  of  tbe  last  days  of  the  northern  kingdooL — 
Smith. 

Odem.  See  Sabdius. 

Odexlo  or  PoRDiEiioNB  (of  Pohtkrau),  an  Italian 
Franciscan  noted  as  a  traveller,  was  bom  in  1286  at 
Cividale,  district  of  Pordenone  (Friuli.)  After  having 
finished  his  studies  at  Udine,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
labors  of  the  forwgn  missions,  and  resolved  Co  carry  tbe 
Gospel  to  Ana.  During  an  absence  of  sixteen  years, 
consecrated  to  the  preaching  of  Chiistiani^,  Odnie  ad- 
ministered baptism  to  more  than  SO^OOO  unbelievers. 
He  returned  to  Pordenone  in  1330 ;  but  the  sufletings  o( 
all  kiads  that  he  had  endured  so  changed  him  that  he 
was  not  easily  reo^ised  even  by  his  nearest  reladvea. 
His  intention  was  to  go  to  Avignon  to  pope  John  XXU, 
to  give  him  an  $c^tofth^^^^f,^aeuM  mia- 
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BOD^  and  foBcit  from  bim  new  aid  for  the  conrersion 
irftlie  Tntars;  bat  the  troable*  excited  in  the  Order  of 
tin  ftukdaam  bjr  tfac  tehiniMtic  eleetioii  of  Peter  of 
Oorfaifefe,  one  of  tbeir  namber,  Co  tba  pipacy,  under  the 
MM  of  Ni«^  V,  end  lo  iUoMs  which  aatpriatd  Odecic 
u  ViM  prevented  him  from  potting  this  project  in  exe- 
cution. He  came  to  Padua,  where,  by  oider  of  the  pro- 
riiKtii,  he  dictated,  although  sick,  the  relation  of  his 
vvfifge  to  one  of  hia  brothers,  called  WUllam  de  Solag- 
M.  Shortly  after  he  entered  bis  coavenC  at  Udine, 
and  there  died  with  the  repatation  of  a  saint,  support- 
ed by  a  great  number  of  niraclieB,  related  by  the  dif- 
ferent autbore  of  tut  Ufeu  His  narrative,  valuable  for 
the  geogni^y  of  Aida  in  the  14cb  eentufy,  although  we 
poacis  bnt  five  cbapten  of  it,  acoording  to  the  common 
ofunioQ  was  printed  fur  the  first  time  in  the  Raccoita 
ieUe  Muigiuiom  ti  riaggi  of  Kamnouo  (ed.  <A  lfi6S,  ii, 
245);  however,  Tiraboscht  pretends  that  Apostolo  Zeno 
Bslus  mention  of  an  anterior  edilioiiiputdiriied  in  1618. 

does  not  speak  of  it  in  bis  AiMbfAeea  ItaUma ; 
t«  he  qaotea  an  ttaUan  translation  of  It  by  an  ancmy- 
mom  writer  (Peraro,  1578,  4to}.  The  Bidlandists  have 
isBcncd  it  in  the  lif^  of  Oderic,  Jan.  14.  Several  other 
utbun  have  given  editions  of  it  at  different  times. 
They  have  also  placed  upon  it  diOerent  titles ;  the  Bol- 
litidlstt  call  it  B.  OdoHd  PengrinaHo,  ab  ^mmet  de- 
JOTjpta ;  Wadding,  tlittoria  peregriaationu ;  and  certain 
Mhna,^  rcitw  Moct^nAw.  Od«ic  is  besides  the  author 
of  IBvenl  SCffDMNlBt  of  a  woifc  entitled  Dt  mirabilibuM 
muX,  in  which  be  sbows,  as  in  bia  woriu^  a  spirit  of 
obaerndon,  but  too  much  credulity ;  and  linally  Chro- 
•iea,  abridged,  from  the  commencement  of  the  worid  to 
the  pootifleate  of  John  XXII.  See  Wadding  and  Fon- 
Kca,  Ammles  MtMorum,  vii,  123-1A6;  Acta  Stmcforuni, 
itn.  1.  m~99ii  Aaquini.  Vila  et  Viaggi  del  bealo  Odo- 
rieo  da  Udbm  (1787,  8vo);  UnitU.  Natisie  deUe  vite  ed 
optn  tenlU  db'  teUerati  dd  FriuU,  1, 274-291 ;  Venni, 
thgio  ittonco  del  S.  Oilorico  (Venice,  1761,  Ito) ;  Jean 
de  Saint-Antoine,  BiblioO,  unh.  Frmcuc.  ii,  404 ;  Ti- 
laboecbi,  ffittor.  della  leUeralwra  IlaL  voL  iiL— Hoeier, 
A'Mr,  Bioff.  Gin.  xxxrui,  470. 

Oderloo,  Ca!(OMI0O,  an  Italian  priest,  noted  as  a 
ptinter,  flourished  at  Siena  in  1218.  There  is  a  manu- 
Mript  book,  entitled  Ordo  officiorum  Senentu  EecUtia, 
prcscfved  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  at  Fhwenee, 
vrittea  on  parchment  and  dated  121^  in  wtucb  the  in- 
itial letteia  an  Ulnmlnated  with  little  histories,  oma- 
■Mots  of  animals,  etc,  by  this  old  painter.  Thm  are 
tbo  other  similar  books,  illustrated  on  tbe  borders  of 
the  parchments  by  bim,  preserved  at  Siena.  They  are 
QUemed  valuable  not  ordy  on  accoont  of  their  antiqui- 
ty, bat  as  showing  the  state  of  tbe  arts  at  that  period. 
Sec  Spooner,  £Mgr.  But.  of  the  Fme  Arti,  ii,626. 

Odeacalohl,  Benedetto.  See  Ikhockht  XL 

Odeacalchl,  Maro  Antonio,  an  Italian  of  high 
ink,  who  devoted  hu  time  and  fortune  to  acts  of  phi- 
hnthnpy.  He  was  conrin  to  pope  Innocent  XI,  who 
oAnd  htm  many  high  dignities  in  the  Church.'  Oh- 
KTring  that  tboogh  Rome  contained  several  hoepitalA 
^  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  difletoit  nations,  there  were 
Duny  strangers  who  coold  find  no  asylum  in  any  of 
them,  but  were  oUiged  to  take  shelter  in  tbe  porches 
of  diuKhes,  the  porticoes  of  palaces,  or  the  ancient  ru- 
in* of  the  city,  he  converted  his  house  into  a  luwpital 
the  leeeption  of  these  ontcasta,  without  distinction. 
Hm  be  fitted  np  1000  beds,  and  employed  a  number  of 
t*iWB  constantly  in  making  clothes  for  the  objects  of 
liit  bounty.  If  in  his  rides  he  chanced  to  observe  a  for- 
^  wanderer,  he  would  stop.  Lake  him  into  his  car- 
nige,  sad  convey  him  to  his  mansion.  At  his  death  in 
ICTO,  he  left  all  his  property  to  tbe  support  of  tbe  hoo- 
pital^AppletoD,  Biofir.  Did.  s.  v. 

Odeacalohl,  Thomas,  soother  member  of  the 
■■e  tni^,  who  was  almoner  to  pope  Innuoeot  XI. 
u  iidtatiott  of  the  preceding,  be  gave  himaeir  up  to 
wk>  of  duii^.  Pondiing  that  in  the  hospital  of 


St.  Gale  then  were  a  nnmbet  of  children  destitute  of 
educatitxi,  he  conceived  tbe  idea  of  erecting  an  asylum 
for  tbeir  teoeption ;  which  be  carried  into  execution,  be- 
ginnii^  with  thirty-«gfat  children,  who  were  instructed 
and  bnught  up  to  industry.  Tiie  nnmbet  soon  increased, 
through  the  liberality  of  pope  Innocent,  to  seventy ;  and 
in  1666  Thomas  Odescalohi  lud  tbe  foundation  of  a  laifte 
boapital  for  the  education  and  eropb^mtent  ot  pow  chil* 
dren  in  weaving  cloth.  This  pious  prelate  died  in  1682, 
and  left  conriderable  funds  for  tbe  support  of  his  institn- 
titm,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  MIchari  de  Uipe- 
grande.^ppletoii,  Biog.  Bid.  si  v. 

Odiana.   See  Ali>iai(b. 

Odilla,  St.,  the  pstron  saint  of  Alsace,  and  especially 
of  Strasbu^,  and  protector  of  all  who  suffer  with  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  bom  about  A.D.  650,  was  the  daughter 
of  Ethicot,  or  Aitich,  duke  of  Alsace.  Being  bom  blind, 
and  disappointing  her  father,  who  expected  a  male  heir, 
she  was  turned  out  of  doors.  Odilia  was  first  committed 
to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  and  afterwards  placed  in  tbe  mon- 
asteiy  of  Palme  (Centime  let  Notaiet,  near  BeBan9on)  for 
her  education.  Here  she  received  her  right,  and  be- 
came very  much  attached  to  monastic  life.  One  day 
one  of  ber  broth  ere,  Hugo,  came  to  the  monaittery  with- 
ont  the  knowledge  of  bis  &ther,  and  induced  her  to  re- 
turn home  again,  which  she  did.  When  her  father  be- 
iield  her  approach  the  castle,  and  was  told  that  his 
eon  was  the  cause  of  her  return,  he  became  so  exasper- 
ated at  this  that  be  treated  his  son  in  the  most  cmel 
manner,  resulting  in  his  death.  The  duke,  repenting 
of  his  deed,  now  bestowed  all  his  care  upon  bis  hitherto 
neglected  daughter,  and  gave  her  all  his  wealth.  She 
built  a  convent  at  Hohentnirg  (q.  v.),  of  which  she  waa 
tbe  first  abbess,  and  there  she  gathered  about  her  180 
nuns.  For  forty  yean  Odilia  labored  in  works  of  char- 
ity, and  died  De&  18,  720.  That  day  is  observed 
the  Romish  Church  in  her  honor.  See  Piper,  Evange- 
lisehet  Kalender-JahHmch,  1  Sh8,  p.  69  sq. ;  Tkfalogwckee 
Umvenal-Lexilam,  s.  v.;  Hiss  Clemens,  Handbook  of 
Legendary  and  Mglkalogieal  A  ri  (N.  Y.  1 872),  p.  244  sq. ; 
Mabtllon,  Acta  Sametorum  Bated,  iii,  2,  496;  Rettberg, 
f  trc^bt^ocA.  i)m!«aUnHb,  ii,  76  sq.   (a  P.) 

Odllo  DB  HnncxBiiB,  Saint,  fifth  abbot  oS  Qugny, 
noted  as  an  ante-reformer,  was  bom  in  Auvergne  in  9^ 
Tradition  relates  that  be  was  brought  up  in  tbe  chiueh 
of  St.  Julian  at  Brioude,  and  that  St.  Haleul,  pasring 
through  that  town,  induced  him  to  become  a  mutil^ 
However  that  may  be,  after  be  had  entered  tbe  convent 
of  Clugny,  St.  Malenl  having  resigned  his  charge,  Odilo 
was  appcdnted  his  successor.  Sigebert,  Alberic  de  Troia- 
Fontainea,  and  the  authors  of  the  Hiitoin  Uttirairt^  stale 
that  be  became  a  monk  only  In  991.  Bat  tbe  authon 
of  the  Galiia  Chrutiana  quote  documents  showing  that 
he  was  already  abbot  of  Clugny  in  990.  In  1027  Odilo 
was  inesent  at  Rheims  at  the  coronadon  of  Henry,  son 
of  king  Robert.  In  1082  his  reputation  had  become  so 
great  that  pq>e  John  XIX  appointed  htm  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  and  aentldm  tbe  pallium  and  rinf^  Tben^fuUr 
clergy  at  the  time  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  tbe  ser- 
vices they  rendered  to  the  Church,  and  great  contempt  for 
the  secular  deigy.  Odilo  therefore  declined,  according 
to  Ranul  Glaber,  to  accept  the  appointment.  Labbe,  in 
his  ConciL  p.  868,  quotes  a  letter  of  John  XIX  to  the 
abbot  of  Clugny,  which  mildly  reproves  Odilo  for  this 
refusal,  Odilo  was  highlv  esteemed  by  popes  Sylvee- 
ter  II,  Benedict  VHI,  Benedict  IX,  John  XVIII,  John 
X(X,  and  dement  II,  and  ofjqred  tbt  eapedal  cunrid- 
eration  of  pope  Gregory  VI,  and  stood  at  tbe  head  ot 
the  German  Reform  party.  He  first  introduced  the  !<»• 
tival  of  A  U-touU  day,  and  gave  the  real  impetus  to  tbe 
so-called  treugit  Vei  (truce  of  God).  Under  his  admin- 
istration tbe  abbey  of  Clugny  rose  to  great  prosperity 
and  renown.  It  is  said  that  three  bishops — Sanchea 
of  Pampeluna,  Gaotier  of  Macon,  and  Letbakt,  see  mi- 
known— left  their  churcbea,  and  canteio  C3iMm^  H}^'^ 
under  the  diieetun  nf  QtS^vtiittM-iM^i^nm 
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Otbo  III,  St,  Heory,  Conrad  the  Saliqae,  Henry  the 
BUdi  (his  BOn);  Hugh  Captt  and  Rol>erL,  kings  of 
France;  tad  alao  Sancher,  Runir,  aixl  Garnaa,  kings 
of  ^ttin,  Aomd  the  f^ttteU  ranentinn  for  him.  OdUo 
obttiiMd  deserved  prriw  on  Hooant  of  hb  maay  ehu^ 
ittble  works,  capedaOy  among  the  poor  people  daring  s 
eereie  (amine  in  France,  and  was  so  much  thought  of 
by  the  popnlace  as  to  be  reputed  even  to  have  worked 
miradea.  He  died  at  Souvigni  Jan.  I,  1049.  The 
Charch  commemorates  him  on  Jan.  2  and  June  21 ;  Bail- 
let  indkatea  April  18  ud  Nov.  18.  Odilo  mots  ■  life 
of  St.  Adelside,  the  wife  of  emperor  Otho  I,  whieb  was 
first  pabUshed  by  Cantrius  (^LeetioH^  Antiqua,  vol.  iii). 
Baauge  elainw  that  it  is  erroneously  aUributed  to  Odilo, 
but  his  arguments  are  refuted  in  the  edition  accompanied 
by  a  preface  published  by  Duchesne  and  Merrier  (BtUt- 
ofAcca  (^uniacetuis,  p.  853).  Odilo  wrote  also  a  biog- 
npfay  of  his  predecnsor,  St.  Haleul,  published  by  Surius 
•nid  the  Bollandisu  under  the  date  of  Hay  11,  and  in 
the  BiU.  CbmiaeauU,  p.  279 ;  the  ktter  worit  contains 
also  fourteen  sermone  of  Odilo,  and  two  othov  are  given 
byMart&ne  (AHfcdota,v,e2l).  Mostof  his  letters, which 
according  to  Jotsand,  one  of  his  biographers,  were  very 
numerous,  are  now  lost;  there  are  four  given  in  the 
SibL  Cluniacentia,  and  three  others  by  Luc  d'Acbery 
{Spieii^iam,  ii,  386).  Finally,  the  BiU.  Cluniatxiuii 
gives  under  hia  name  some  amall  poems,  a  writing  enti> 
tied  CndtUitat,  etc.  See  Gi^lia  Chri^iana,  vol  iv,  coL 
1128;  Hut.  lUtir.  de  la  France,  vii,  414;  Jotsaud,  Vita 
de  todem  (id.);  Mabillon,  <4cbi  Sanctorum,  viii,  680; 
S.  OdUoma  (Bibi.  CUtniacauis) ;  Basna^e,  Auctoram 
TetHmoma;  Cvtmua't  Lectionts  (1725);  Biixmu\Ti,Po- 
Utik  der  PSptte,  vol  ii;  Gieseler,  Ck.  But.  ii,  176;  Ne- 
ander,  Ck.  Hitt.  iii,  418;  Schidckb,  JSTircAeMeteA.  xxUi, 
86  sq.  (J.H.W.) 

Odilon,  a  French  monastic,  floarished  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  10th  oentuiy.  He  died  about  920.  All  that 
it  known  of  the  circa mstanees  of  bis  life  is  that  be  had 
intimate  reUtiom  with  Hncbald  of  Saint-Amand  and 
Ingranne,  dean  of  Saint-Hedard,  who  was  created  bishop 

LaOD  in  932..  The  writings  of  Odilon  are,  a  recital  oi 
the  removal  of  the  bodies  of  Sl  Sebastian  and  SL  Gr^ 
ory  the  Great  from  Home  to  Saint-M^dard  de  Soissons, 
published  by  BoUandus  and  Mabill<»i,  .4<:fa  SancL  Ord. 
S.  Beaed.  v,  888 :— another  history,  of  the  removal  of  the 
relic*  of  St.  HarcelUn,  St.  Peter  the  exorcist,  and  others, 
in  the  same  volume  of  the  Acta,  p.  411: — ■  letter  to 
Hucbald,  given  to  the  public  by  Mart^ne,  ^4 nqifiM.  Col- 
lect, vol  i.  The  authors  of  the  Hitt.  litteraire  speak  of 
some  other  works,  but  they  are  attributed  to  the  monk 
Odilon  only  by  umple  conjecture.  See  Hitt.  Uoir.  de 
la  France,  vi,  178.  —  Hoefer,  NoKv.  Biog,  Ghtkrak, 
xxxviii,  478. 

Odin  is  the  name  of  the  principal  divinity  of  North- 
ern mythology.  According  to  the  sagas,  Odin  and  his 
brothers,  Vile  and  Ve,  the  sons  of  Boer,  or  the  flrst- 
bora,  slew  Ymer  or  Cbaoa,  and  from  his  body  created 
the  world,  converting  his  flMh  into  dry  land;  hia  blood, 
whi^  at  first  occasioned  a  flood,  into  the  sea;  his  bones 
into  monntaiuB ;  bis  skull  into  the  vault  of  heaven ;  and 
hia  brows  into  the  spot  known  as  Midgaurd,  the  middle 
part  of  the  earth,  intended  for  the  habitati<m  of  the  sons 
of  men.  Odin,  aa  the  highest  of  the  gods,  the  A  l/ader, 
rules  heaven  and  earth,  and  is  omniscient.  As  ruler  of 
heaven,  bis  seat  is  Valaskjalf,  whenos  hie  two  black  ra- 
vens, Huginn  (Thought)  and  Haninn  (Memory),  fly 
daily  forth  to  gather  tidings  of  all  that  is  done  through- 
out the  world.  As  god  of  war,  he  holds  hie  court  in 
Valhalla,  whither  come  all  brave  warriors  after  death 
to  revel  in  the  tumultuous  joys  in  which  they  took 
moat  pleasure  while  on  earth.  His  greateet  treasures 
are  his  eight-footed  steed  Sleipner,  his  spear  Gnng- 
ner,  and  his  ring  Draiqiaer.  As  the  ooncentr^ion  and 
source  of  all  greatness,  excellence,  and  activity,  Odin  is 
called  also  by  many  other  names.  By  drinking  flrom 
Ifimii'B  fooatain  he  became  the  wisest  of  gods  and  men, 


but  he  purchased  the  distinctioB  at  the  oost  of  ooe  eye. 
He  is  the  greatest  of  aorcerers,  and  imparta  a  knowledge 
«rf  his  wondrooa  arts  to  hia  favoritca.  Fiigga  is  ^ 
queen,  and  the  mother  of  Baldnr,  the  Scandiaavian 
Apollo;  but  be  has  other  wives  and  fevorites,  and  a  ns- 
marona  progeny  of  tarn  and  dangbteisi  Altbongb  the 
worship  of  0<Un  extended  over  all  the  Scandinavian 
lands,  it  found  its  most  sealoua  followers  in  Denmark, 
where  he  atill  rides  abroad  aa  the  wild  huntsman,  rush- 
ing over  land  and  water  in  the  stram-beaten  akies  of 
winter. 

The  histraleal  inte«pretatton  <rf  this  mrth,  as  given 
by  Snorre  Stnrlesoo,  the  compiler  of  the  ifn'wsi  n'nyfuj 
or  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  <rf'  Norway  prior  to  the  inoo- 
doetion  of  Christianity,  and  followed  ia  recent  times  by 
the  historian  Suhm,  is  that  Odin  was  a  diief  of  the 
(Esir,  a  Scythian  tiilie,  who,  Seeing  before  the  ruthleas 
aggressions  of  the  Romans^  passed  through  Germany  to 
Scandinavia,  where,  by  thdr  noUe  appearance,  superior 
prowtss,  and  bigfasr  intell^encc,  thcj  canly  vanqiuabed 
the  inferior  races  of  those  laods^  and  peranaded  tbem 
that  they  were  of  godlike  origin.  Aoeording  to  one  tra- 
dition,  Odin  conquered  the  country  of  the  Saxons  on 
his  way;  and  leaving  one  of  his  sons  to  rule  there  and 
intnxluee  a  new  religion,  in  which  be,  as  the  chief  god 
Wuotan,  received  divine  honors,  advanced  on  bin  vic- 
torious ooentse,  and  making  himself  master  of  Denmaifc, 
placed  another  son,  Skjutd,  to  reign  over  the  land,  from 
whom  descended  the  royal  dynasty  of  the  Skjoldingar. 
He  next  entered  Sweden,  where  the  king,  Gylfi,  ac- 
cepted his  new  religion,  and  with  the  wbule  nation 
worshipped  him  as  a  divinity,  and  received  his  son 
Yugni  as  their  supreme  lord  and  higb-priest,  from  whom 
descended  the  royal  race  of  Vu^ingaia,  who  kmg  reigned 
in  Sweden.  In  like  manner  be  founded,  through  hia 
son  8maiii%  a  new  dynasty  in  Norwi^ ;  and  besides 
these,  many  sovwngn  femiUea  of  Northern  Gennany, 
including  die  An^o-Saxon  princes,  traced  their  deaeent 
to  Odin.  As  it  has  been  found  impoaaible  to  refer  to 
one  individual  all  the  mj^ieal  and  historical  elements 
which  group  themselves  around  the  name  of  Odin,  Wo- 
din,  or  Wuotan,  it  has  been  suggested  1^  Snhn  and 
other  historians  that  there  may  have  beat  two  or  ihne 
ancient  northern  heroes ofthe  name;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  conjectures  which  have  been  advanced  ainoe  the 
verydawnof  the  historical  period  in  the  North  in  regard 
to  the  origin  and  native  country  of  the  assomed  Odii^ 
or  even  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  all  that  relates  to 
him  is  shrouded  in  complete  obscurity. — Chatobets, 
Cydop,  e.  V.  It  is  much  more  probable,  however,  that 
the  myth  of  Odin  originated  in  nature-worship.  See 
alao  Clarke,  Tea  Great  R^giom ;  Thoi^  Nortkeru  M$- 
tio&W,  1,164, 229,  274 sq.;  ITestatMfer  Aer. Oct.  1864^ 
art.i;  &nith,>4«rMn(  Arttofa;  Andenon, JVbrfAerw  Jfjr- 
tkologg  (see  Index).   See  Nobsk  Hxtholoot. 

Odin,  John  Hart,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  prdate 
who  flourished  in  the  United  Statea,  was  bom  at  Am* 
hikn,  department  of  the  Loire,  France,  near  the  open- 
ing of  thia  century,  and  was  educated  in  bis  native 
country.  Entering  the  monastic  life  as  a  I  ^^rittt^  he 
was  sent  to  the  United  Sutes  as  missionary,  and  for  a 
time  preaohed  in  Missouri  In  1842  he  was  made  biab<^ 
ofClaudiopolis,andvieara(ioBtoliaof Texas;  wastxans- 
ferred  to  Galveston  in  1847,  to  New  Orleans  fai  1861, 
and,  dually,  was  made  archbishop  of  that  diooeae.  He 
died  at  New  Orleans  May  35, 1870L  Sea  Dnke,  DteU 
<ff  Amer,  Biog.  9.  v. 

Odlngton,  Walter,  called  Waller  of  BveliUm, 
after  a  monastery  in  Worcestershire  to  which  be  be- 
longed,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  a 
very  learned  ecclesiastic,  and  noted  as  an  astronomer, 
mathematician,  and  musician,  on  each  <^  which  sub- 
jects he  wrote  treatisea.  JM  JfoMaa  Pkmetartan.  cf  dt 
MutaHom  Atri»  is  attributed  to  him;  and  Dr.  Burner 
observes  of  Ifls  treatise  entirted  Of  At  SpeaUatiom  i/ 
Mtuie,  which  is  (QMem#  kllO  Bene't  04- 
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leg«,  Onabridg«,''tluit  if  ell  other  mnrical  tnctt,  ftom 
the  time  of  Boetfaiua  to  Franco  and  John  Cotton  were 
Imt,  with  tim  MS.  our  knowledge  would  not  be  mach 
Aminished." 

Odo  OF  Cahbbai,  a  Fnoch  ecclesiastic  of  note,  w«s 
bora  Mt  Orieam  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  centuiy. 
He  was  fim  knovm  uoder  the  name  of  Oudard.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  Chnrch  at  an  early  age  he  became  pro- 
feiBor  at  Tonl,  and  afterwards  superior  of  the  cathedral 
sebo>d  at  Toamay.  His  reputation  attracted  a  Urge 
onmber  of  pupils  from  various  parts,  even  from  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  He  was  espedally  renowned  fur  tlia- 
leciicB,  in  which  he  followed  the  method  of  the  Realists. 
About  1092  he  ceased  teaching,  and  with  five  irf*  his  fol- 
lowen  retired  into  the  old  abhcy  of  St.  Martio  of  Tour- 
nay,  where  they  followed  at  flmt  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, By  the  advice  of  Aimery,  Inshop  of  Anchin,  Odo 
became  a  regular  monk  in  109&,  and  was  appointed  ab- 
bot. The  congregation,  composed  at  that  time  of  some 
twenty  persons,  rapidly  increased.  Odo  made  them  fol- 
low the  customs  of  Clugny,  and  maintained  the  rule 
Itrictly.  On  July  %  1 10^  the  Council  of  Rbeima  made 
him  bishop  of  Cambr^  in  tlie  place  of  Gaucher,  who, 
nereithel^B,  protected  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  re- 
taioed  his  dignity  until  Heniy  V  ascended  the  throne, 
when  Odo  was  installed  in  his  see  in  1106.  Odo  refus- 
ing, however,  to  receive  that  prince  the  investi- 
ture which  he  had  already  received  from  his  metropoli- 
tsn,  he  was  expelled  from  Cambtai,  and  retired  to  the 
abbey  <^  Anchin,  where  he  buned  himself  to  writing 
Kli^oui  notkA.  Ho  died  there  June  19,  1118.  His 
ooD temporaries  ranked  lum  among  the  sainla;  he  is 
faoDOfed  as  siKb  in  several  churches  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  is  mentioned  by  the  Bollandists.  Odo  had  the 
reputatifMi  of  being  learned  in  theology,  mathematics, 
and  poetry,  and  Dom  Rivet  states  that  lie  knew  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  He  wrote,  Sacri  canoniM  mi$ta  acpo$iiio 
(Paris,  1490,  1496,  12mo;  several  timea  reprinted}:— 
De  peaxdo  oriffinaU,  lib.  iii : — Contra  Judavm  namme 
Leonem  de  advenbi  Ckruti: — De  blcuphemia  m  SpirUum 
Sanebtm: — /■  cattonei  Evangtliomm: — HomUia  de  vU- 
Ueo  miqmtaiu ;  five  tracts  inserted  in  Schott,  Bibl.  (ed. 
1618),  voL  XV : — Epistola  Lamberia  epUcopo  A  trfbatenti, 
in  &t]uze,  MitctUatua,  v,  S45.  Among  the  MSS.  at- 
tribated  to  bim,  although  their  authentidty  ts  not  fttlly 
established,  ue  a  poem  on  the  creation,  parables,  an  in- 
trod action  to  tbediogy,  several  bomiliea^  conference,  etc 
Among  the  works  supposed  to  be  lost,  is  a  poem,  Dt 
h^u  Tro/tmu,  which  is  quoted  with  prsise  in  an  elegy 
on  Odo  written  by  Godefrey,  a  pupil  of  the  school  of 
Sheima.  See  Amend  du  Chastel,  Vita  beali  Odonit,  in 
Actit  SS.  Junii,  iii,  911-916;  Tritheim,  Scrip.  Ecdei. 
c.  370,  p.  94  (ed.  Fabricius) ;  MoUmus,  NataU*  SS.  Bel- 
jrii,  p.  2SI ;  Sanders,  BM.  Btlgka;  Malnllon,  Ami^, 
J,  660,  651;  GalUa  CkriMma,  ill,  26-27,  278;  fftMt. 
fitter.  A  la  ^Voner,  Is,  5SS-606^Hoefer,  JVow.  Bkg. 
CMraJ^  zxxvUi,  494.   (J.N.  P.) 

Odo  Cahtiahdb.  See  Oix>  or  Kbst.  ^ 
Odo  or  ChItbauboux,  a  French  prelate  of  dis- 
tinction,  was  at  first  canon  of  tbe  church  of  Paris,  then 
chsaeellor  in  1S86.  Ughelli  claims  that  he  afterwards 
became  a  monk,  and  was  made  abbot  of  Oranselve,  but 
this  does  not  seem  proved.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
Ekely  that  he  was  still  chancelk>r  of  Paris  in'  1248,  when 
be  was  made  cardinal-bisbop  of  Tosculum  by  Innocent 
IV.  In  1S4S  he  returned  to  France  as  papal  legate, 
pRadKd  a  emaade  in  the  pope's  name,  and  embvked 
widi  Lome  IX  Ibr  Paleatine  towards  the  doee  of  Hay, 
lt40.  WiDiatD  of  Nangis,  Jwnville,  and  other  histori- 
in»  sgiee  in  praising  his  courage,  seal,  and  dirintereat- 
eibtsa,  In  ISU  we  find  him  in  Italy,  and  in  1284  he 
eaaie  sgain  as  l^te  to  France.  He  died  at  (Hvita 
TeeAia  in  1278.  He  wrote,  Epitlola  ad  Imocemtitim 
foptm,  paUUied  ia  D'Aelmy'a  8piaikg^,Yd,  218: 
-DiUmiHnmn  jiy«>AnAeriHii,hi  U&  No.  1827. 1828, 
SortNnw  OoOMtioa,  867,  St,  Tlolo*'*:— AenwMs,  No. 


789,  Sorfoonne:  — £«e(M>  tnag.  Odmit  de  Catlro  Ra~ 
^Ipki,  poMtmodtm  epitcopi  Tuteuiani,  ^uaiido  inarpit 
m  Theologia,  in  the  same  volume.  See  Hi»t.  littir,  de 
ia  Frmee,  v6L  xix;  Gerard  de  Frachet,  Cknmique,  in 
tbe  ffMorfeM  de  Framtx,  xxi,  6;  J^nville,  Bietoire  de 
St.  Lmilt,  paidm.  —  Hoete,  Nam.  Biog,  aiairak, 
xxzTUi,499.   (J.N.  P.) 

Od<^  CucHKHT  (aonwUmea  called  CoutUr),  a  noted 
ecdesiBsUe  who  floiuished  in  France,  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land about  the  close  of  the  12lb  century.  He  Joined 
the  Benedictines,  and  had  already  acquired  great  repu- 
tation when  at  tike  death  of  Peter  d'Anteuil  he  was  ap- 
pointed abbot  of  St.  Denis,  Feb.  10,1229.  Hewascon- 
secrated  on  the  same  day  by  cardinal  Romain,  the  papal 
legate  in  France,  and  received  th^  investiture  from  king 
Louis.  One  of  Odo's  first  undertakings  was  tbe  resto- 
ration of  the  and  ehdr  of  the  chinch  of  St.  Denis, 
which  the  monks,  chiming  that  their  chnrch  was  con- 
secrated by  God  himself,  allowed  to  fall  in  ruins  ratbec 
than  have  it  consecrated  again.  Odo  seems  to  have 
been  as  liberal  as  strong-minded.  One  of  his  decrees 
commands  that  five  hundred  poor  should  every  day  re- 
ceive a  portion  of  bread  at  the  expense  of  the  convent, 
and  that  moreover  a  like  distrUmtion  should  he  made  to 
a  thousand  poor  on  AU-eaints'  day,  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  funeral  of 
abbot  Peter.  He  was  a  man  of  great  activity  and  in- 
fluence. In  1244  St.  Louis  chose  him  as  godfather  for 
his  son.  Msde  archbishop  of  Rouen  in  March,  1245, 
Odo  took  part  in  the  same  year  in  the  council  assembled 
at  Lyons.  Matthew  Paris  accuses  him  of  nmony,  pride, 
and  ambition,  hut  on  what  grounds  does  nf»t  appear. 
Odo  died  May  6, 1247.  See  Matthew  Fkris,  Aitf.  swi^ 
f/enrici  J II,  ann.  1S47 ;  GalUa  Ckria.  voL  vii,  eoL  887 ; 
vol  xi,  coL  61 ;  But.  littir.  de  la  Fnmee,  xviii,  627. — 
Uoefer,  Norn.  Biog.  GMrtUe,  xxxviii,  498, 

Odo,  St.,  second  abbot  op  Clvomt,  illnstriom  for 
his  learning  and  ifl^ty,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bora 
about  879.  His  father,  Abbon,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful lords  at  the  court  of  William  the  Strong,  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  consecrated  him  to  the  Church  before  his 
birth  by  a  solemn  vow.  Odo  was  educated  in  the  con- 
vent of  St,  Martin  of  Tour,  under  St.  Odslric.  He 
afterwarda  completed  his  stndks  at  Paris,  returned  to 
Sr.  Martin,  and  not  finding  the  rule  sufficiently  strict, 
he  entered  the  Ostercian  convent  of  Baume,  in  Bur- 
gundy, under  Bemon,  who  governed  at  the  same  time 
the  other  houses  of  the  order,  Clugny,  Massai,  and  Bourg- 
deols.  After  Benion's  death  Odo  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  abbot  of  Clugny  and  of  Bourgdeols,  He 
proved  a  wise  and  energetic  administrator,  and  under 
his  rale  tbe  order  made  rapid  progress,  both  in  wealOi 
and  in  reputation.  The  school  of  Clugny  became  the 
most  renowned  throughout  GanL  Odo  himself  was 
intrusted  with  the  reform  of  a  large  number  of  con- 
vents. The  popes  called  him  to  Italy  fur  the  purpose 
of  restoring  peace  between  princes,  and  kings  employed 
him  in  the  rooet  important  dtploroadc  transactions,  re- 
lying always  on  his  great  sagacity  and  hononble  con- 
duct for  a  BoeoeBBAil  diqweal  of  thdr  anncyaneefi  On 
his  return  from  one  of  bis  joan)^  to  Borne,  he  died  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Julian  at  Tours,  Nov.  18,  943.  Odo 
deserves  to  be  remembered  especislly  as  a  reformer  of 
the  monastic  institutions,  "  He  was  a  man  deeply  pene- 
trated with  the  conseiousnesB  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  among  tbe  clergy,  monks,  and  laity ;  a  man 
foil  of  zeal  tm  the  renovation  of  the  Christian  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  very  far  from  placing 
the  essence  of  Christian  perfection  in  a  rigid  practice 
of  aseeticiem,  though  be  endeavored  to  oppose  the  se- 
verity of  monasticism  to  tbe  secularized  life  of  the  clergy 
and  monks  of  his  time,  and  to  awaken  an  enthusiasm 
in  its  favor.  As  contrasted  with  the  prevailing  cor- 
ruption, the  erample  of  his  pioos  zeal  and  of  his  initeg- 
ri^  of  life  was  so  much  the  more  otfiraftaL  anf  be  ac- 
quired gnat  antlwiit7.*'Digi!Mtfi  9iA-UHiU^%ockfl, 
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among  which  we  notice  Exoerptio  8.  OdoiiU  m  MortM- 
bus  Job  (Paris,  1617,  6to;  reprinted  in  iheSibLPatr. 
[  Lyons],  vol  zvii) ;  twelve  antbemt  on  8r,  Martin,  pub- 
lished in  the  BiU.  C'tmiacauit  and  in  the  BSJ.  Pair. ; 
three  hymns  in  the  BM.  Clmiae^  beudcs  a  poem  on  the 
liord's  Supper,  and  another  hymn  in  UabUloD's^imo^*, 
ill,  712.  The  beet-known  of  Odo's  hymns  is  that  for 
Sl  Mary  Magdalene's  day  (//ymnv<  de  Sancta  Maria 
if Q^tfafau),  "Lauda,  mater  ecclesia"  (EngL  tranaL  by 
Neale :  "  Exalt,  O  mother  Cbnrch,  to-day by  Cham- 
bers, in  the  Pieopl^t  ffj/mnai:  "O  Church,  our  mother, 
apealc  bia  prtise;"  Germ.  transL  by  Kombach,  Kttnigs- 
feld,  Simrock).  A  dialogue  on  muuc,  entitled  Enchi- 
riSon,  of  which  there  are  several  MSS.  extant,  and 
published  in  Martin  Uerbeit's  Scriptortg  ecda.  de  mun- 
ca,  has  been  ascribed  to  thia  Odo,  but  is  by  another,  as 
is  acknowledged  by  Gerbert  bimselt  Still  it  appears 
proved  that  this  Odo  wrote  on  music;  and  Martin  Ger- 
bert pabli^ed  under  hia  name,  from  a  MS.  in  Monte 
Cassino,  a  treatise  entitled  Tomora  per  ordmem,  cum 
euiM  differentia  (in  his  ScryiL  eccL  de  nniMca,  i,  247). 
The  BiU.  Cluniac.  givee,  under  his  name,  a  life  of  Sl 
Cterauld,  count  of  AuriUac,  which  was  repeatedly  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  is  full  of  interpolationa.  The 
authentic  life  (rf*  St  Oerauld,  by  Odo  of  Ougny,  is  found 
among  the  MSS.  of  the  ImperUl  LilHary,  Fondt  dm  Roi, 
Nofl.  &801,  S788,  and  8809 ;  but  the  much  more  exten- 
sive text  in  the  BtU.  Clumac  is  spurious,  as  is  also  the 
De  RevtTMtone  B.  Martini  a  Burgimdia  Tradatus. 
Among  the  works  attributed  to  Odo,  but  whose  author- 
ship is  doubtful,  we  find  a  life  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
often  reprinted  under  his  name,  as  in  Thierry  Ruinart's 
edition  of  the  Hittoria  Franeorvm ;  the  Miracala  8. 
Mauri,  attributed  to  him  Barmius^  Imt  written  by 
Odo,  abbot  of  Glanfeuil;  an  exposition  of  ^e  cantmof 
the  mass,  written  by  Odo  of  Cambrai;  and  a  treatise 
entitled  Quod  S.  Martinta  par  dicitur  apostvUa,  at- 
tributed to  Odo  by  Marrier,  and  to  Adam  of  Persdgne 
by  Mart^ne.  The  most  importankmf  Odo's  works  was 
published  under  the  title  of  CoUoHontt  in  the  Bd)L 
Cbamtc  In  the  caulogues  and  in  MSS.  that  work  is 
also  entitled  Occupaliumi,  Trodahu  de  tacerdotio.  Be 
virtutStit  eitiitgue  amnun,  De  pervertUate  pracorum, 
De  hajaa  vita  qttalita/e,  De  vulitulionf-  diirina,  De  con- 
templa.  mundi,  Liber  ad  ted^ficationem  tancla  Dri  Ecdetia, 
In  Hiertmiam  Prt^ketum,  etc  Among  some  sermons 
given  under  the  name  of  Odo  of  Clugny  in  Marrier,  BM. 
Cluniae.,  and  in  Hartfene,  Tlu$.  Anect.  v,  tll7,  the  first  is 
1^  pope  St.  Leon,  and  u  given  in  the  edition  of  the 
latler'a  works  by  P.  Quesoel,  p.  (2.  Sea  Joannea  Trl- 
themiuB,  De  virit  ilbutr.  libi  U;  ffiit.  Ktth:  de  la 
France,  vol.  vi;  VOenm  teiHrnona  de  Odone  (BOL 
Cluttiac.  p.  6U) ;  Vita  8,  OdntiU  a  Joanne,  monacho 
(id.);  Mabillon,  Acta  83.  ord.  8.  Bened.  mc  v;  B. 
Haureau,  //uf.  litiir.  da  Maine,  i,  18S;  id.  Singu^ 
larifii  bitl.  et  Uttir.  p.  129-179 ;  Viee  det  88.  de  la 
Franche-Comte;  Hotttr,yauv,  Biag.GiiiinUe,itxxviu, 
487;  BHtar,  Geedi.  der  r^atucAen  LiteratHr  im  KaroL 
Zeitalter,  p.  538;  Baxmann,  PoUfik  der  PSpMe,  voL  ii; 
Gieseler,  Ecdee.  Hitt,  ii,  176;  Neander,  CA.  /litt.  Hi, 
417,  444  sq.;  Scbrockh,  Kirdungeech,  xxiii,  26  sq. ; 
Miller,  8inger$  attd  Stmgt  of  tke  Ck.  'p,  2l\  Neale, 
Mediaval  ffgnuu,  p.  46  sq. ;  Bombach,  A  ntAoJL  chrittL 
GfSHffe,  i,  217  sq. ;  KdnigsTeld,  a^mmm  «.  GeaSnge, 
i,  xxxix,  98  sq. ;  ii,  146 ;  Simrock,  Lauda  Sian  (Stuttg. 
1868),  p.  282  sq.;  EduA.  See.  xxx,  &48;  xlii,  14.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Odo  DE  CoNTEviLLE,  8  French  prelate,  half-brother 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  bom  in  Normandy  in 
1032.  He  was  made  deacon  at  Fecamp  by  Hugo  of  Eu, 
bishop  of  Liueux,  and,  although  but  seventeen  yeare  old, 
waa  elevated  to  the  Ushopric  of  Bajreux  in  1049  by  his 
brotlier,thedukeorNtvmandy.  He  at  ooee  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  construction  of  the  cathedral,  .to  which 
he  gave  rich  vases  of  gold  and  silver.  In  1050  and  1054 
he  granted  charters  to  the  abbeys  of  St.  Evrould,  St. 
Wandrilt^  and  Mont  St.  Michel.   In  1055  he  took 


part  in  the  provindal  synod  of  Roueo,  dedicated  tte 
church  of  Troam  May  18,  1059,  recoiutraated  in  lOH 
the  abt>ey  of  St;  Tigor,  and  appointed  over  it  Eobert  af 
Torobelaine.  In  the  states -general  at  lilleboone  be 
waa  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  expedition  agwrat 
England,  and  furnished  his  brother  one  hundred  shipi 
for  the  undertaking.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bait- 
ings, Oct.  14,  1066,  Odo  said  mass  and  Ideased  the  ar- 
mies, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  operatioas.  After 
the  conquest,  he  received  as  his  reward  the  town  of  Do- 
ver, and  distributed  the  houses  among  his  warriors. 
When  William  returned  to  Normandy,  he  intrusted  the 
government  during  his  absence  to  Odo  and  William 
Osbom.  The  Saxons  revolted  against  thm  despotic 
rule,  and  their  first  attack  was  against  Dover;  but  Odo 
won  against  them  the  battle  of  Fagadon,  in  1074.  On 
July  14,  1077,  he  consecrated  the  cathedral  with  greu 
splendor.  William  waa  present  with  a  number  of  bish- 
ops, abbots,  lords,  etc,  and  gave  bim  the  barony  and 
forest  of  EUon.  On  Sept  18, 1077,  Odo  was  present  at 
I  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  St  Stephen  atOaen,and 
un  Oct  28  at  that  of  Notre  Dame  du  Bee.  After  taking 
part,  in  May,  1080,  in  an  assembly  held  at  Lilleboone 
in  presence  of  the  duke,  be  went  with  an  army  through 
Northumberland,  which  bad  risen,  putting  to  death  or 
torturing  all  who  were  accused  of  rebelUmi.  As  a  r»- 
ward  be  was  made  count  of  Kent  andofflereAnd.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  conceived  the  desire  of  becoming 
pope,  the  see  of  Rome  having  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Gregory  VIL  After  trying  to  corrupt  all  thoee 
who  he  thought  oould  serve  his  purpose,  he  raised 
tnx^  in  Enf^and,  intending  to  go  with  them  to  Italy, 
and  thus  secure  the  object  of  his  ambition.  On  heariug 
of  these  plans,  William  at  onee  returned  to  England. 
He  assembled  his  barons  in  the  Ue  of  Wight  in  1085, 
and  proposed  to  them  to  impriscm  Odo.  As  they  did  not 
dare  to  do  this,  he  arreated  him  himself,  Odo  claimingthat 
as  a  priest  he  was  amenable  only  to  the  pope ;  but  WiO- 
iam  answered  that  he  arrested  him  not  as  a  priest,  but 
as  his  subject,  and  answerable  to  bim.  He  caused  htm 
to  lie  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  toww  of  the  old  palace  at 
Rouen  unril  1087.  Liberated  at  the  death  of  WUUam, 
he  at  once  took  an  active  part  in  intrigues  to  overthnnr 
William  II,  and  to  crown  Robert  Besi^ed  in  Roch- 
ester, Odo  was  obliged  to  flee  from  England,  and  retom- 
ing  to  Normandy  be  regained  his  ascend^cy  over  the 
weak-minded  Robert,  and  helped  him  to  preserve  hia 
possessions,  Odo  consecrated,  in  1092,  the  incestnoua 
mamage  of  Philip  I,  king  o(  France,  with  Bertrad^ 
countess  of  Anjon,  and  as  a  reward  received  the  income 
of  all  the  chorchn  of  Mantes.  Tet  he  waa  otdiged  to 
go  to  Dijon  to  be  absolved  from  this  (knit  by  pope 
Urban  III.  After  taking  part  in  the  Council  of  Qep- 
mont  in  1096,  and  in  that  of  Rouen  in  Feb.,  1096,  be 
started  with  his  nephew  Robert  for  the  Holy  I^d,  but 
died  on  the  way  at  Palermo  in  Feb.,  1097.  See  Gallia 
Ch  rist.  vol  xi ;  Ordericus  Titalis,  Bittoria  ecdenattica ; 
Prevost,  HiA.  de  GuXatimB  le  Gmquerant;  Hennant, 
I/iet,  ecdit,  de  Bagfur.—Hoefet,  Now.  Biog.  Ginerale, 
xxxviii,  491.   (J.N. P.) 

Odo  OF  Dauti.  (Lat  de  DiogHo),  a  French  ecclemas- 
tic,  was  bom  in  Deuil,  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency. 
He  was  a  simple  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St  Denys  when 
the  abb^  Soger  gave  him  for  a  secretary  to  Louis  le 
Jeune,  departing  for  Palestine.  On  his  return  he  was 
apptdnted  by  Soger  abbd  of  St  Compile  de  Compi^gna. 
After  the  death  of  Suger,  in  llftl,  the  monka  of  St  De- 
nys recalled  him,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  government 
of  their  congr^ation.  His  administration  was  several 
times  troubled.  He  had  sharp  contests  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bourges  and  the  bishop  of  Beauvaia,  who  dis- 
puted with  bim  the  possession  of  some  domains;  that 
was  in  cunfonni^  with  the  apuit  of  the  ag^  when  tin 
prindpal  oecupatiiMi  of  an  abM  was  to  creata  ot  •oalaiB 
suite  of  this  kind.  Odo  died  in  11^  He  had  the  rep»- 
ution  of  being  a  firm  atuUvjgiUat  abbd.  He  left  a 
good  history  of  t^iT«9i^(^u|i@OgVc;ii>n«iv«  waa 
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(xAIUted  fi»  the  flrat  tinoe  by  P.  CbUBet,  «t  the  bead 
of  hit  woii  totitled  Smcti  BentarH  gmtu  iUnstn  a$- 
lerPm.  Bet  GaUki  CJhvtiaiia, uvii, col. VJlx  Hittoirt 
titt,iihFnm»,xli,n4^n9ttetfA'9m.  Biog.  GM- 

OdoorFoss^nevPuu^wasaFicneh  monutic. 
He  ms  ■  imnber  of  the  abber  of  Fow^  and  di«d  after 
106&  Nothing  is  knonn  or  his  life,  except  that,  after 
btringpMwd  his  youth  in  Ihe  abbey  dea  Foa8^a,he  was 
nnatnined  to  flee  from  that  aaylum.  Only  one  of  his 
vriimga  has  been  preserred  to  us ;  it  U  the  Vie  <U  St. 
BtrtkanI,  comU  da  Melvm,  publiabed  by  Jacques  de 
BroI,  in  bis  aupidement  to  tbe  Anti^uitit  ds  Paris f 
by  Duchesne,  in  his  Hiitorietu  de  Frimct ;  and  by  tbe 
(diion  of  tbe  BMiothiqite  de  Cttmi,  etc  This  Vie  con- 
tuot  inteieating  details  upon  the  origin  of  the  ablwy 
dn  Yoma.  It  has  found  a  place  in  his  /Ustoire  de 
JffAn,  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1628.  See  Hiitoirt 
Hoerairt  de  ta  Frcmct,  vii,  49S. — Moefer,  Kouv.  Biog. 
Ohtirali,  sxxviii,  491. 

Odo  (St.)  op  Kkxt  (or  Cantianifs),  an  English 
preltte,  was  txim  in  the  province  of  East  Anglia  about 
HTo.  His  parenta  were  Danes,  who  had  foUowetl  Ingar 
and  Hnbba  in  tbdr  expedition.  Driven  awiqr  fron  i  he 
panital  home  on  account  of  his  conversion  to  tbe  Chris- 
tiiD  faith,  Odo  was  protected  by  Athelm,  one  of  the 
lord*  of  the  court  of  Alfred,  king  of  England,  who  fur- 
niibed  him  means  to  study  and  to  enter  the  Church. 
He  took  him  with  htm  to  Rome  in  897,  and  Odo  waa 
there  ordained  prieaC.  After  hia  return  to  England,  he 
m  empJoyed  by  Alfred  and  by  Edward,  his  eon  and 
KKttaeor,  oo  several  important  miarioofc  King  Athel- 
nan  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  about  980  made 
him  bishop  of  Wilton.  Edtnund  I,  who  meceeded  bis 
bmiher  Athelstan  in  941,  prized  so  highly  the  advice 
of  Odo  that,  in  order  to  have  him  always  near,  he 
appointed  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  942.  Odo 
DOW  became  a  Benedictine,  as  at  that  time  the  diocese 
vti  always  governed  by  men  behmging  to  some  mo- 
MHieonler.  In  9S6  be  crowned  at  Kingston  Edwy,  the 
eldert  son  of  Edmund.  Thia  was  the  time  when  tbe 
lint  Sscramew I ariana,  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 
nal  presence,  appeared  in  England.  Odo  strenuously 
ofipoeed  them.  He  excommunicated  king  Edwy,  some 
Mr  fhr  holding  to  these  opinions,  others  say  for  incest. 
The  Mercians  and  Northumbrians,  tired  of  tbe  exoeases 
of  Edwy,  rose  against  him,  and  apprinted  bis  fafother 
Edward  in  hia  place.  Edward  governed  by  tbe  advice 
of  Odo,  wbo  is  said  to  have  been  the  ori^nalor  of  many 
and  useful  laws,  Odo  died  at  Canterbury  July  4, 
961,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedraL  He  wrote  Syit- 
<xial  Coiutituliont,  published  in  Labb^'s  Colieetion  of 
Comdli  (vol.  ix),  together  with  a  letter  of  the  arcb- 
hisliop  to  his  sufTragana,  I^ta  considers  him  the  au- 
iW  of  some  other  works,  which  are  not  now  extant. 
Wright  s^ys :  ■*  It  would  be  difficult  to  dear  oitirely  the 
wntings  (rf  Odo  of  Kent  from  tbe  confusion  in  which 
they  have  been  involved  by  ascribing  to  him  books 
wri  tien  by  other  persons  of  the  name  of  Odo ;  but  they 
Ktm  to  have  consisted  cfaiefly  of  commentaries  on  the 
Biiiy  Scriptures  and  of  sermons."  See  Dom  Ceillier, 
Hut,  da  auUurt  ecdit.  xx,  97  sq. ;  j1  eta  Sanctorum, 
Mr  4 ;  Godeacavd,  Kcm  de$  Pire$,  de$  Martyn,  etc ; 
MabiOoo,  Amuda  ordimt  S.  BmetSOi  (fith-centary); 
Vright,  Biog.  BrUamdca  LUteraria  (A.-S,  Period.), 
p>4%Bq.;  ll'iU,  Knglith  if OMiaticism,  p.  Ib5»q.i  Chur- 
un,  Earfy  Entjiiah  Cb.  Bitt.  p.  227 ;  Collier,  Jicci.  Biit. 
of  BrUam  (see  Index  in  vol  viii) ;  Hook,  EccteM.  Biog. 
rii,  462;  Bowuet,  VariaHont,  i,  158-9.    (J.  H.W,) 

Odo  or  MoRnifMtD  died,  according  to  his  epitaph, 
Aag.Sl,  ISOO.  We  poness  no  definite  information  coii- 
cening  his  life.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  abbot  of 
Beaapre.  another  Ostenaan  abbey,  before  be  was  made 
dibot  «r  Horimond,  but  this  b  not  fHored.  It  is  alao 
■fifcalt  to  aaoertain  among  the  works  bearing  his  name 
Am  wluch  are  really  hk  and  those  which  are  some 


other  Odo'a  Among  those  which  are  undoubted  are 
Ave  sermons  published  by  Corobefta  {Bihtiatk.  i,  35, 
299, 797).  He  wrote  a  large  nnmber  of  others,  whkh 
wen  never  paUiahad.  There  are  three  collections  erf 
them  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Patis,  under  the  num- 
bers 8010  fond  du  Roi,  SO  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  889  of  tbe 
Sotbmine.  We  find  also  ai  88A2  B,  8862  C  dn  Rol,  and 
006  of  St  Vietor,  a  treatise  Dr  mtmervrm  tigmJUxOioat, 
which  in  most  catalogues  is  attributed  to  him.  Oudin 
and  the  aotbora  of  the  Hiatoirt  littiraire,  think  that  it 
waa  written  by  William,  abbot  of  Auberive,  a  pupil  of 
Odo, under  tbe  latta'a  inBpiratkiii,but  thisappears  doubu 
fuL  The  work  treats  on  mathematics,  the^igy,  philoe- 
ophy,  etc ;  and  is  not  of  much  Meoont,  bat  is  well  writ- 
ten and  full  of  OT^nal  though  paradoxical  errors.  The 
library  of  Troyes  contains  a  MS.  of  this  treatise,  which 
is  probably  the  origimd  of  tbe  others;  it  contains  also 
under  the  No.  868  a  HS.  coming  Irom  Clairvaux,  enti- 
tled Odimi*  traetatua  de  Analetida  ttrmrU;  and  under 
the  Mob  4W  a  MS.  entiUed  Trtt  groAa  fvJtm  pennti- 
tmr  ad  imditaiem  soArtfi^  which  Mr.  Harmand  oondd- 
ers  as  tbe  prodnction  of  Odo.  See  Hiil.  tUitr.  de  la 
France,  xii,  610;  Henriqties,  Mfnologitm  Cieterdeiuia, 
p.  808;  Gailia  Ckritt.vol  ix, col.  886;  Oudin, /V  scrtp/. 
eeelia.  voL  ii,  coL  1418 ;  De  Viech,  BOL  Ciatereientit,  p. 
258 ;  CataL  de*  mamucrita  dea  Bdd.  deporUmaUalea,  ii, 
202,  822,  859.— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Giiiinae,  xxxviii, 
497.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Odo  or  SoissoKS,  abbe  of  Ourcamp,  died  about 
1170.  The  bibliographeiB  who  give  him  tbe  title  of 
cardinal-lnstiop  of  Tuaculum  confound  him  with  Odo 
de  Chateaurmtx  (q.  v.).  Those  who,  with  Mr.  Dannoo, 
make  him  bishop  of  Pr^ncste  are  equally  mistaken; 
there  is  in  the  Italia  Sacra  of  Ughelli  no  bishop  vt 
Preneste  named  Odo.  Tbe  wily  work  of  Odo  de  Sots- 
sons  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  has  for  a  title 
Quwftonfs.  Quite  a  large  number  of  manuscripts  of 
this  are  in  existence  We  designate  here  No.  8244 
of  the  old  libraiy  of  the  king,  and  No.  140  of  Troyes. 
Tbe  (^mationea  propoeed  by  Odo  de  Stussons  are  all 
theolofpcal,  and  be  treats  them,  as  a  foithful  disciple  of 
Herre  Lnmbard,  with  a  delicate  prudence.  This  dog- 
matic collection  is  a  book  little  luiown ;  it  is,  however, 
preferable  to  many  compilations  of  the  same  kind  com- 
posed in  tbe  I3th  century.  As  for  the  two  other  works 
inscribed  by  Mr,  Daunou  in  the  catalogue  of  the  works 
of  Odo  de  SoissoDS,  a  QmmeHtarf  an  Jeremiah,  and 
Sentmcfa — tbe  first  does  not  exist,  and  the  second  be- 
longs to  Huguee  de  Saint-Vietor.  See  Ui^oin  Uttir. 
de  la  France,  torn.  ziXf— Hoefer,  A'onr.  Bia^  Gininile, 
zxxviu,49& 

Odoaoar,  a  Gothic  chief  who,  aceordtng  to  wme 

authorities,  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Herali,  originally 
served  as  a  mercenary  in  the  barbarian  auxiliary  force 
which  the  later  emperors  of  the  West  had  taken  into 
their  pay  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  After  the  two  rival 
emperors.  Glycerins  and  Julius  Nepos,  were  both  driv- 
en  from  the  dirone,  Orestes,  a  soldier  from  Pannonia, 
clothed  his  own  son  Romulus,  yet  a  minor,  with  the 
imperial  purple,  but  retained  all  the  substantial  anthor^ 
ity  in  his  own  handa.  The  barbarian  troops  now  asked 
for  one  third  of  the  lands  of  Italy  to  be  distributed 
among  them  as  a  reward  for  their  services.  Orestes 
having  rejected  their  demand,  they  chose  Odoacer 
for  their  leader,  and  he  immediately  marched  against 
Orestes,  who  had  shut  himaelf  op  in  Pavia.  Odoacer 
took  the  Aty  \fy  storro,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  bis  soldiers.  Orestes  was  uken  prisoner  and  led  to 
I^entJa,  where  he  was  piibHcly  executed,  in  August, 
A.D.  475,  exactly  a  twelvemonth  after  he  had  driven 
Nepos  out  of  Italy.  Romulus,  who  was  called  Au- 
gnstnlus  br  way  of  derision,  was  in  Ravenna,  where 
he  was  seized  by  Odoacer,  who  stripped  him  of  his 
imperial  ornaments  and  banished  him  to  a  castle  of 
Campania,  but  allowed  him  an  honooble  maintanance, 
I  Odoacer  now  pnclaimed  hfi«iidf  <ki9|^tAi@,^|^g 
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the  imperial  titka  of  C«Mr  ud  Augtutus.  For  this 
resMHi  the  Weateni  cmpife  ia  conaidered  as  having 
ended  mth  the  dcfxwiUon  <rf'  Romaliu  Augustulua,  the 
ami  of  Oreatca.  Odoaoer'a  anthority  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy.  Uttle  ia  known  of  the 
events  ofhis  reign  until  the  invasion  of 'rheodoric,kiDg 
of  the  OBtrogoths,  who,  at  the  instigation,  as  soma  his- 
torians inert,  of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  marched 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  dispoaseaa  Odoaoer  of 
his  kingdom.  Tbeodoric,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
defeated  Odotow  near  AquUeia,  and  enteied  Vetona 
without  opporitioo.  Odoaioer  dint  himaelf  op  in  Ba^ 
venna  in  489.  The  waiyhowever,  lasted  several  years. 
Odoacer  made  a  brave  reetstance,  but  was  compelled  by 
famine  to  surrender  Ravenna  (March,  498).  Theodoric 
at  fint  spared  bis  life,  but  in  a  short  time  caused  bim 
to  be  killed,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Italy. — 
J&^lah  Cydop.  a.  T.  See  Jomandes,  De  Ref/Konm 
ct*t.  p.  69,  60;  De  IMmt  GotMeii,  p.  1S8-141;  Peal 
Diacre,  De  Gtttii  IjMgohard.  i,  19;  Gregory  <rf'  Tours, 
Hitt,  FroKf.  ii,  118  sq. ;  Procopiua,  BeU.  Gotk.  i,  1 ;  ii, 
6;  Ennodius,  VUa  Epipkmai;  Caauodorua,  Chron.  ad 
OH.  376;  £pitt.  j,  18;  Evagrius,  ii,  16;  Le  Beau,  Hisf, 
du  Baa  Eaynre, vol  xxxv,  GiiAtOB,  Dtdine  and  FaUof 
the  Remm  Smpirt,  cb.  xxxvl ;  Hoefer,  JVomi.  ^ag,  GM- 
rgle,  zzxviii,  481. 

Odollam  ('O^oXXa/i,  Yulg.  OdoUam),  the  Greek 
form  of  the  name  At>i;llam  (2  Mscc,xii,88),  AduHam 
is  stated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomatt.  "Adol- 
1am")  to  have  been  in  their  day  a  large  riUsge,  about 
ten  mites  east  of  Elentheropolis ;  and  here  (if  Beit- 
Jibrin  be  Eleuthempolis)  a  village  with  the  name  of 
Brt  Dila  (Tobler,  BetUeKem,  p.  29;  DriiU  Wander,  p. 
161)  or  Bat  Ula  (Robinson,  1st  ed.  App.  p.  117)  now 
stands.  The  obstule  to  this  tdendfleation  is  not  that 
AduUam,  a  town  of  the  Shefelah,  should  be  found  in 
the  mountains,  for  that  puzzling  circumstance  is  not 
anfreqnent,  so  much  as  that  in  the  catalogue  of  Joshua 
XV  it  is  mentioned  with  a  group  of  towns  (Zoreah, 
Socoh,  etc)  which  lay  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  Judah, 
while  Bet  D&la  ia  found  with  those  (Nezib,  Keilah, 
etc)  of  a  separate  group  farther  south  (Smith).  Hore 
recently  Mr.  Ganneau  has  proposed  to  identify  the  site 
of  AduUam  with  that  ct'Aid  rl-Mia,  a  hill-side  near 
.Shuwnkeh,  burrowed  with  caves  (Qwor.  SliUtmeta  of 
"Pal.  ExpL  Fund,"  Jan.  18'd,  p.  427) ;  but  the  corre- 
spondence in  nune  is  not  striking;  and  be  afterwards 
expresaes  himself  doubtful,  after  a  prolonged  investiga- 
UoR  (tb.  July,  187A,  p.  168-177). 

Fiuther  examination  Is  requisite  before  we  can  posi- 
tively say  if  there  is  any  cavern  in  the  ndghbOTbood 
(rf'Bet  DClla  answering  to  the  "cave  ofAdullam."  The 
cavern  at  KkurtUun,  three  miles  south  of  Bethlehan, 
usually  shown  to  travellers  as  AduUam,  is  so  far  distant 
as  to  make  a  connection  difficult.  It  is  probable  that 
this  latter  is  the  cavern  in  the  wilderness  of  Engedi,  in 
which  the  adventure  of  Saul  and  David  (1  Sam.  xxiv) 
occarred(8eeyandeTelde,5jir.aii(fP(il.ii,8B).  Every- 
thing that  can  be  aaid  to  id^tiiy  it  with  the  cave  of 
Adullam  has  been  si^  by  Dr.  Bonar  (Land  of  Prmnite, 
p.  248-50) ;  but  his  strongest  argument — an  inference, 
from  1  Sam.  xxii,  1,  in  favor  of  its  proximity  to  Beth- 
lehem—comes into  direct  collision  with  the  sUtement 
of  Jerome  quoted  above,  which  it  should  be  observed  is 
equally  opposed  to  Dr.  BolunaDn'a  propoul  to  phue  it 
at  Ik^DubbSn.  The  oonAtcti  howevor,  would  t»  some* 
what  obviated  by  separating  the  cave  from  the  town. 
The  name  of  AduUam  appears  to  have  been  flrst  applied 
to  Khureitun  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  (Will,  of  Tyre, 
XV,  6).  Dr.  Bonar  suggests  that  the  name  Khureitun 
represents  the  ancient  Hareth  {KHaretk).  This  is  in- 
genious, and  may  be  correct;  but  Tobler  (Vmgtbmgen, 
etc  p.  U2, 8)  has  made  out  a  streng  case  for  the  name 
being  that  of  Chardtfin,  or  R  re  ton,  a  famoua  Enene 
hermit  of  the  8d  or  4th  oentory,  who  founded  a  Laura 
in  the  cavern  in  question  {Ada  8at>eL  Sept.  88)  (Smith). 
Mr.  Ganneau  reports  the  present  name  of  the  oave  as 


Megh6rH  el-Mftd  (dtiar.  StatemftOj  April,  1874,  p. 
110).  Uent.  Gonder  at  Arat  praposed  ■  dilletent  local- 
ity as  can^date  for  the  honor  of  representing  the  cave 
in  question,  namely,  McgkSrH  Um  «i-J\maim^fek  (Cave 
of  the  Mother  of  Two  Twins),  a  remarkable  cavern  in 
the  south  Nde  of  the  ridge  bounded  northeriy  by  Wady 
Dilbeh,  near  Tell  Saphleh  (Gath)  {Quar.  StaUttuntj 
Jan.  1874,  p.  18  aq.) ;  but  he  admiU  that  little  if  any 
trace  of  the  ancient  nuie  mnnina;  and  he  afterwarda 
abandoned  the  position  in  (avor  of  the  above  location 
by  Mr.  Ganneau,  which  he  defends  with  much  ingenu- 
ity and  coafldenoe  (O.  July,  1875,  p.  145-149).  That 
the  cave,  however,  was  in  the  eatttrn  fiu*  of  the  bills 
of  Judah  would  seem  rather  probable,  from  the  Eact  that 
at  tbe  times  o(  David's  adventures  there  (see  especially 
1  Sam.  xxii,  8;  2  Sam.  xxiii,  IS)  tbe  Philistines  had 
cotttnd  of  all  the  other  side  and  centre.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  Mtuadon  to  tbe  PhiUstine  territory  aeems  te 
be  indicated  as  opposed  to  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxii,  fi;  x»ii, 
8).  It  was  apparently  located  between  Engedi  and  Je- 
rusalem (if  we  may  so  interpret  "  up"  from  tbe  former, 
1  Sam.  xxiv,  23,  and  "down"  from  the  latter,  2  Sam. 
V,  17).  But  iu  that  case  the  cave  was  not  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  town,  as  we  should  naturaUy  suppose.  See 

AblTLLAH. 

OdolriO  OF  SAiKT-MABrrAL,  a  French  ecclesiastic^ 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  11th  century.  He 
commenced  his  studies  in  the  monastery  of  Saint-'Mar^ 
tial  at  Limoges,  and  finished  them  at  Fleuri-sur-Luire. 
On  his  return  to  Saint-Martial  he  was  elected  by  the 
monks,  in  1025,  suoceesor  of  the  abb^  Hn^ea.  Odol- 
ric  died  about  1040.  To  him  is  attributed  the  compila- 
tion of  the  acts  of  the  council  assembled  in  tbe  city  of 
Limoge8tul031(Lsbb^,Coiici/uT,ix,870).  Tbeprincipal 
sutiject  submitted  to  this  council  was  to  know  if  Saint- 
Martial  had  been  one  of  the  disdples  of  Jesna,  sent  \<ij 
himself  into  GauL  The  question  waa  decided  in  the 
affirmative ;  but  historical  oriticism  has  not  adopted  tbb 
decision.  See  GaUia  Chriatitma,  torn,  ii,  col.  558 ;  Bi»- 
toire  Hair,  de  la  France,  vii,  846.— Uoefer,  A'owa.  Bk^ 
Ginerak,  xxxriii,  487. 

Odonar'kAB  (Oiopitpd  v.  r.  'OSava^c ;  "^ulg. 
Odara},  the  name  of  a  ehieftun,  apparently  iu  the 
vicinity  of  "  Bethbau,  which  ia  in  the  wildoneas"  east 
of  Jud^Ba,  who  was  ^in  wiUi  his  tribe  by  Jonathan 
MoccatMBus  (1  Mace,  ix,  66). 

Odonttus,  Paul  (originally  ZoAn,  but  changed  into 
OdoHtiu*  ill  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  time),  a 
German  divine  of  note,  was  bora  in  1570  at  Werda,  in  the 
province  of  Meissen.  Of  hisparentaoreariieetchildhood 
nothing  is  known.  In  March,  1576,  he  went  to  Grtttz, 
in  Steiermark,  and  was  received  as  an  alumnus  in  the 
institute  there,  at  the  same  time  taking  charge  of  the 
education  of  three  young  noblemen.  For  three  years 
he  remained  in  that  portion,  preaching  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Stiftakirche,  at  Gi^tz,  by  the  penniarion  at 
the  ecclesiastical  authority.  One  day  the  countess  Hyp- 
poliu  of  WiiidischgrlitJE  attended  Odontius's  service, 
and  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  his  sermon  that  she 
appointed  him  her  court  preacher  at  Waldstein,  near 
Gifttz,  In  the  year  1598  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  and 
accompanied  the  countess  to  the  castle  of  Trautmanns- 
dorir,  in  Austria,  where  she  died.  About  this  time  tbe 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Steiermark  was  proscribed. 
The  emperor  Ferdinand,  a  nursling  of  the  Jesuits^  who 
had  earty  taken  a  row  at  Loretto  before  the  jricture  of 
the  Madonna  to  extirpate  hereay  in  his  dominions,  is- 
sued his  famous,  or  rather  infamous  edicts,  dated  Sept. 
13, 23,  and  28  of  the  year  1598,  according  to  which  all 
evangeUcal  churches  and  schools  at  GriUa,  and  in  the 
royal  citiesand  market-places,  were  to  he  doeed;  prrach- 
ers  and  teachers,  under  penalty  of  death,  were  to  leave 
tbe  country' within  eight  days.  F^nm  1690  to  1604  a  rfr- 
ligiona  Gommiamon  went  tfanmgh  the  country  in  order 
to  convert  the  inhidritaiita  taJj)e  BomanCaihoUc  Ihith. 
Gallows  wen  cratM^^^  |greO§l<$°>«l><>  *>>  tte 
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nOigciwen  destroyed,  those  ia  Um  dties  and  market- 
fbetB  wtn  gireo  over  to  the  KomUi  duagf ;  eeonteria 
wen  dennUted ;  evangeUesl  books  w«n  burned ;  the 
pRsebtiB  expelled;  tbe  inhebiunts  had  to  swear  al- 
kgianee  to  the  Buinan  Catholic  Cburch  and  the  gov- 
emment;  those  who  refused  had  to  leave  tbe  ootmtrjr. 
Tbua  Steiennaik  lost  thousands  of  her  most  industrious 
people.  An  imperial  edict,  dated  August  1,  1628,  was 
directed  against  the  Protestant  nobili^,  according  to 
which  within  a  year  they  had  to  sell  their  possessions 
snd  leave  the  coantiy.  The  best  of  the  nobility  left 
tbe omntry, while  others  remained;  and  up  to  this  day 
they  bekng  to  the  BMuish  Church.  Under  those  cir- 
tunutancesOdoutios  thought  that  he  would  never  again 
praach  in  his  pulpit  at  Waldsteio.  But  tbe  tutors  of 
ihe  counu  of  Wiudiachgrfttz  ordered  biro  to  come  back, 
ind  take  charge  of  bis  ministerial  office  as  before. 
Finally  an  edict  was  nsned  foe  bis  dismissioD.  All 
protesu  were  in  vain,  and  on  April  20, 1602,  a  body  of 
soUien  appeared  before  WaldKeiii,  made  Odontius  a 
)iriK»er,aiKl  Inoogbt  biin  to  Grttta.  Fot  ten  weeks  be 
was  imprisoned  there.  When  all  means  to  convert  him 
to  the  Bomiah  Chorch  were  in  vain,  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  sent  to  the  galleys.  On  the  way  he  was  fortu- 
nate enoogfa  to  eacape  fiwn  Us  cnemiee,  and  after  many 
pnib  reached  bis  native  place.  In  April,  1603,  Odoii- 
tin  was  appointed  pastor  at  Oederan,  in  Saxony,  where 
be  died,  Dec.  7, 1606.  He  has  left  us  a  iwrratiTe  of 
his  imprisonment  and  deliverance,  which  was  first  pub- 
lisbed  at  Dresden  in  1C08,  and  r^rinted  at  Lubeck  in 
1714,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Gotze.  See  Piper,  A'wm^/- 
iider  Kakitder,  18S4,  xv,  188  sq. ;  JOcher,  A  Ugem^ 
C(jtArteM-£«riiuit,  supplemented  by  Rottermund,  e.v.; 
Wifliseh,  KirtkaAiamit  der  Stadt  Fr^berg^  ii,  480  sq. 
(ftp.) 

Odor,  Sweet  (nirPS,  mcho'&A,  Lev.  xxvi,  31 ; 
Dm.  ii,  46 ;  elsewhere  "  sweet  savor^  was  olTered  to 
God  and  aover^gns  as  representatives  of  Deity  by  all 
matat  nations.  See  \vckhsk.  But  also  in  common 
fife,  not  only  the  natural  odors  of  flowers,  but  prepared 
extracts  of  plants,  are  far  more  used  by  the  Orientals 
than  by  tbe  Western  nations.  The  odors  of  tbe  groves 
of  Lebanon  were  anciently  very  famous  (Hos.  xiv,  7 ; 
CisL  ir,  11) ;  flowers,  even  exotics,  were  cultivated  in 
irieatore^fianlena  for  this  purpose  (Canbt^IS;  iv,6,14). 
Odonma  extracts  were  used  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
iscense,  Bomedmea  oa  ointments  (Cant.  !,  8;  iv,  10); 
nmeUmes  in  water,  with  which  clothing,  bed-fumiture, 
He,  wa>  sprinkled  (ProT.Tti,  17).  See  iKceasEj  Per- 
nxK;  SncKS. 

Odonu](ne),  a  French  monastic,  was  bom  in  965. 
}<ow  liitle  known,  be  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime  great  celeb- 
lity.  He  cultivated  letters  with  success,  and  excelled 
eren  in  mechanical  arts.  He  was  an  inmate  of  the  ab- 
bey of  Saint-Hene-le-Tif,  in  Sens,  where  he  displayed 
Us  ikiU  by  two  works,  of  which  be  speaks  bimself:  a 
envifix — a  leniarfcable  piece  oi  woritmansbip — and  a 
well,  the  structure  of  which,  it  seems,  was  original  and 
M^lar.  It  is  presumed  that  he  was  persecuted  by 
envions  brothers,  because  be  dared  to  express  himseV 
upon  cooaecrated  dogmas  in  terms  of  ofTneive  novelty. 
Obliged  to  flee  from  the  abbey  of  Salnt^IHerre  upon  the 
diBige  of  anthropomorphism,  be  went  to  Saint-Denis, 
near  Paria.  From  thence  he  was  called  to  Dreux  by 
■n^  Kobot,  and  qiMMi  Conataaoe,  wUo  commissioned 
Ub  to  exeeateaeveialahiinea  of  great  price;  Hedied 
MiietinieaflerlM&  We  can  appreciate  neither  the  ex- 
pffimee  nor  the  merit  (rf'the  goldsmith  or  the  architect 
Ve  know,  however,  some  of  his  writings.  Theprindpol 
'^AChroaica  renun  MoHMjKffarum,  which  commences 
vitb  (be  year  676,  and  enda  with  tbe  year  1032.  It  is 
bond  in  the  laige  coUeetion  of  the  HiMorittu  de  Frcmc€, 
nfa.  viii  and  x.  It  bad  already  been  published  by  Du 
Cheanc^  Odoran  is  also  the  author  of  a  narrative  of  the 
TTouUiiion  de  8avd~8avMm,  inserted  by  Habillon 
n  Ui  AOOt  Tui,  364,  and  of  a  maooicript,  HuMrt  dt 


VA  ds  Saint-Piem.  See  Bitf,  Hah-,  de  la  Frajux, 
V,  S6&_Uoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gktiraie,  xxxviii,  508. 

Odyliam  (Gr.  6{6(,patA,  and  SXi;,  mattrr)  is  (he 
doc(rine  of  the  supposed  material  power  or  influence 
producing  the  phenomena  of  t»eMRmf»i  (q.v.),  caDed 
also  o^iic/orce.    See  Od. 

aioolampadion,  Johanitbs  (more  properly  Jo- 
hatm  HauuckeiR,  for  he  Latinized  his  name  according  to 
the  bsbion  of  the  Beformation  age,  like  Helanctbon, 
etc.),  was  one  of  tbe  most  eminent  Refimnera  in  Switz- 
vAuiA,  and,  as  coadjutor  of  Zwingli,  maintained  sueh  a 
relation  to  that  moat  noted  of,  Swiss  Reformers  as  to 
liken  him  to  Luther's  coadjutor  Helanctbon.  In  Ger- 
man Switserland  he  and  Zwingli  performed  the  same 
work  that  Beza  and  Calvin  effected  in  the  French  sec- 
tions of  that  mountain  country. 

CEcolarapadius  was  bom  at  Weindterg,  a  mall  town 
in  tbe  north  of  WUrtembe^  in  1482.  His  mother,  a 
pious  and  devoted  woman,  was  a  native  of  Bade,  m 
Switzerland.  His  fittber,  a  merchant,  who  destined  tbe 
boy  for  the  legal  profession,  sent  him  at  first  to  the  school 
at  Heilbronn,  and  afterwards  to  the  Univeruty  of  Bo- 
logna, and  later  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  yielded  to  his 
own  strong  inclinations,  and  relinquished  Jurisprudence 
for  theology.  His  eariy  proficiency  procured  biro  the 
degree  of  bachelor  <tf  philoeophy  in  his  fonrteenth  year. 
He  continued  bis  theolngical  studies  for  a  while,  and 
th«i  accepted  tbe  appointment  of  tutor  to  a  son  of  the 
elector  of  the  Palatinate ;  but  he  resigned  his  ofiice  in  a 
short  time,  and  resumed  hia  tbeok^cal  studies.  He 
was  next  appointed  to  a  benefice  founded  by  his  parents, 
and  performed  tbe  duties  for  about  nx  months,  preach- 
ing with  great  aoceirtability.  Hia  sermons  at  this  eariy 
period  evinced  a  deep  qurit  of  devotion  and  a  close  fol- 
lowing of  Romish  doctrines.  He  especially  exalted  the 
efficacy  of  the  Holy  Virgin's  intercession,  and  com- 
mended tbe  conventual  life.  But  deeming  bimself  as 
yet  incompetent  fur  the  charge,  he  shortly  resigned  and 
visited  Tutnngen  and  Stutrgard,  where  he  sought  a 
more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  tongues. 
He  acquired  Hebrew  from  a  Spaniard,  and  Greek  under 
Reuchlin,  and  in  a  abort  time  wrote  a  Greek  grammar, 
which  was  puUisbed  in  1620;  While  residing  at  Hei- 
delbwg  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Capito,  who  was 
then  preacher  at  BmchBal,  and  was  aftent-ards  the  Re- 
former at  Straaburg.  This  asMKiation  produced  its  ef- 
fects on  tbe  individuals  according  to  their  various  char- 
acters:  the  ardent  Capito  soon  became  a  zealous  He- 
fonner;  the  mild  and  stud  ions  (Eodaropadius  hesitated 
— he  ftared  the  misery  which  would  probably  result 
from  a  disruption  of  the  Church,  and  changed  not  till 
he  felt  convinced  that  the  cause  of  truth  should  over- 
balance the  fear  of  transient  evils.  Fur  a  short  time 
(Ecolampadius  resumed  his  clerical  duties  at  Weinsberg ; 
but  in  1516,  Capito,  then  settled  at  Basle,  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  office  of  preacher.  At  this  Important 
German-Swiss  centre  (Ecolampadios  enjoyed  the  asso- 
ciation of  many  of  the  roost  eminent  minds  of  the  16th 
century.  Erasmus  was  then  engaged  upon  his  Coai- 
DKRtory  of  Ihe  Nea  Tettameat,  and  in  this  work  secured 
important  assistance  from  tbe  young  preacher  (Eco- 
lampadius,  who,  even  at  this  early  time  of  bis  life,  was 
distinguished  all  over  the  ConUnent  for  vast  erudition 
and  mastery  of  the  Helmw  and  Greek  tongues.  But 
it  ia  not  only  as  a  Btndait  that  (Ecdompi^ius's  stay 
■t  Baale  at  this  time  is  nwmmble.  In  the  pulpit  be 
was  as  distinguished  as  in  tbe  labors  of  tbe  study. 
He  not  only  attracted  many  hearers  by  his  oratorical 
skill,  but  also  on  account  of  his  outspoken  condemnation 
of  whatever  he  saw  to  condemn.  He  preached  against 
many  of  tbe  abuses  which  bad  crept  into  tbe  Church, 
and  held  up  poii^  of  life  as  exfaiUted  by  Christ  in 
the  flesh.  Yet  he  did  not  at  that  time  cherish  any  in- 
tention of  rupture  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  fonght 
for  reform  from  within,  and  hoped  for  ^result  which  be 
afterwards  learned  U  is  in^^fi^lptj^ol^Q^^t^  the 
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corrupt  bod^  of  Roman  ism.  His  bealtb  fuling  hhn,  be 
wu  liuilly  obligeil  to  kbtndoD  bispontkm  at  Bule,aiid 
be  returned  to  Weinaberg.  But  fae  nuUntiined  an  active 
correspondence  with  Erasmus,  *n<l  also  wilb  Luther  and 
HelancthoR,  whose  views  more  or  lees  influenced  him 
even  in  the  line  of  his  studies.  He  devoted  himself 
Mpeciatly  during  this  season  of  retirement  to  the  careful 
atodyoftbe  Hebrew;  be  also  published  a  uact, />e  Piu- 
tiaU  rim  (1618),  in  ooDdemnatioti  of  the  broad  humor 
with  which  the  Eaalcr  aennona  of  tbe  da^  abounded, 
and,  strange  to  ujr,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  containing  six 
thousand  linefc  His  piety  during  this  period  of  his  life 
was  sincere,  but  so  TeTX,sombre  that  his  friends  often 
railed  him  about  his  ntperstition ;  which  was  to  be  as- 
cribed ia  part  to  his  physical  distempers,  though  the 
main  cause  of  it  was  bit  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  salvation.  As  soon  as  his  bealtb  would  permit 
he  went  back  to  Basle,  at  the  eameat  leqneat  of  Enw- 
mus,  who  was  ge^ng  out  the  second  editkui  of  his  New 
Testament,  and  want«d  his  help;  but  after  a  sojourn  of 
a  few  months  (1618)  (Eoolampadins  removed  to  Augs- 
burg, having  been  appointed  one  of  the  principal  preach- 
ers of  that  city.  Here  it  was  that  he  drat  met  Luther, 
who  came  to  Augaburg  in  May,  1519,  to  confer  with  the 
papal  legate,  and  by  him  (Ecolampadius  was  inataict- 
ed  in  tlw  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly."  With  true 
Christian  promptitude,  he  at  once  placed  himself  by  the 
aide  of  ttie  Reformer.  The  Lord  had  long  been  training 
him  for  a  glorious  work,  but  his  education  was  not  yet 
complete.  True,  he  had  learned  the  grand  central  truth 
of  the  Gospel— free  JustiOcation  through  the  bkwd  and 
rigbteousiieea  <^  the  Son  of  God;  and  bad  confirmed 
the  belief  of  his  friends  In  his  converuon  to  the  new 
doctrines  by  at  once  espouting  and  defending  them  in 
the  Catmnci  mdoeli,  which  he  published  anonymoualy, 
in  connection  with  the  canon  Bemh.  ron  Adelmanns- 
felden,  about  1518.  Yet  such  was  still  bis  respect  for 
some  of  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
that,  without  consulting  any  one,  he  entered,  April  28, 
1620^  to  the  surprise  of  all  bis  friends  and  the  disgust  of 
many  of  them,  the  mooaatery  of  St.  Bridget,  near  Augs- 
baig.  He  was  prompted,  ofconiw,  by  no  sdflahoon^ 
eration  to  take  this  step,  but  by  the  sincere  though 
ill-founded  hope  of  being  in  a  more  favorable  poMtion  to 
cultivate  personal  holiness.  "I  had,"  be  said,  "a  fair 
prospect  of  being  something,  if  I  had  remained  in  the 
world."  It  is  thought  by  some  that  CEcolampadiuB 
aought  the  tetirBment  of  the  coorent  to  g^v%  himself  to 
more  careful  Inveatigatjon  of  and  reflection  upon  the 
new  doctrines.  C«taln  it  is  that  he  carried  with  him 
into  this  retirement  the  new  views  as  he  had  learned 
them  fWtm  the  lips  of  the  great  (ierman  Reformer  him- 
self, and  there  was  even  then  a  most  deep-rooted  sym- 
pathy in  bis  heart  for  the  cause  of  the  Refonncr.  "  If 
they  condemn  I^her,"  said  he  fkrankly  and  openly, "  they 
must  first  condemn  Holy  Scripture/*  His  high  repu- 
tation had  induced  the  fraternity  to  accede  to  him  Ub- 
erty  for  his  own  opinions  and  studies ;  but  as  his  convic- 
tions gradually  tended  towards  Lntheranism,  his  preach- 
ing and  writing  became  more  and  more  discordant  with 
the  opinions  of  his  fellow-monks,  and  they  soon  discov- 
ered that  the  new-comer  was  a  piost  unsuitable  mem- 
ber of  their  society,  with  tastes  and  ideas  utteriy  remote 
from  theirs  In  one  of  hia  aenoons  (publiahed  at  Basic 
in  1521),  he  spoke  against  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  use  of  the  rosary ;  in  another,  on  the  Eucharist, 
delivered  on  Corpus  Chrisii  day  (Latin,  Basle,  1621 ; 
German,  Augsburg,  1681),  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
traoaubstantiation.  But  his  most  important  work  is 
one  on  confession,  written  originally  in  Latin,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  timnan,  in  which  be  openly  de- 
dam  outward  eonfesritm  unnecessary  for  the  Christian, 
aince  God  akme  has  the  power  to  absolve  (as  had  been 
held  until  the  time  of  Peter  Lombard),  and  the  priest 
could  do  no  more  than  proclaim  this  absolution.  His 
position  in  the  convent  became  untenable,  bb  liberty  of 
thinking  and  writing  was  denied  him,  and  he  was  even 


threatened  with  fbrcible  expulsion  and  im|)risaaiDent. 
He  finally  left  it  in  Febmary,  1M2,  wait  to  HtHObag, 
and  afterwards  took  refuge  at  Ebemborg  with  Franz  voa 

Sickingen.  In  the  performance  of  his  eodesiaatieBl  du- 
ties at  this  place,  he  introduced  an  innovation  by  read- 
ing the  Gospel  and  Epistles  in  Germatt  instead  of  Latin, 
which  he  aptly  compared  to  the  unknown  tongues.  On 
Nov.  16, 1522,  he  left  Ebemburg  for  Frank  fort  again,  and 
thence  went  to  Basle,  and  flmn  that  time  datea  his  real 
efficiency  as  a  refijnDer.  He  reached  Basle  at  a  most 
critical  moment,  and  he  proved  just  the  man  needed  to 
guide  the  movement  then  in  progress;  he  was  not  a 
Htranger,  be  had  many  worm  friends  in  Basle ;  be  under- 
stood the  character  of  the  peo[de ;  he  was  a  ripe  scholar 
and  a  popular  preacher,  and  his  own  religions  experi* 
enoe  fitted  him  to  appreciate  and  deal  with  the  difflcnt 
tiea  enoonntcred  by  others  in  their  progrtss  from  dark- 
nemtolighL  Yet  hia  task  was  not  an  easy  me.  While 
many  of  the  atiaeaa  gave  him  a  cordial  weleome,  the 
priests  and  professors  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  the 
monk  who  had  cast  aside  his  cowl  and  his  vows;  even 
bis  old  patron  the  bishop,  and  his  old  friend  Erasmus,  to 
whom  while  yet  in  the  convent  be  bad  written  of  bb 
acceptance  of  the  Reformation  doctrinea,  r«oeived  him 
coldly.  Under  these  drcvnutanoes  bis  chances  <rf  get- 
ting a  imfessorship  were  very  small.  During  the 
liist  year  he  bad  no  office  of  any  kind;  yet  it  was  a 
memorable  year  in  bis  history,  fur  in  the  course  of  it  be 
was  brought  into  contact  with  Zwingli,  whose  influence 
mightily  quickened  his.pnqtiress  in  the  path  of  reform, 
and  who  more  than  any  otiier  person  helped  to  give  to 
the  ^stem  of  &ith  and  wotahlp  afterward*  eataUisbed 
at  Basle  its  peculiar  featurea.  After  waiting  neariy  two 
years  for  employment,  and  when  Just  ready  to  despair 
of  finding  it,  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  unireirity 
was  suddenly  opened  for  (Ecolampadius,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  between  the  council  and  the  professors^ 
which  resulted  in  the  depoNtion  of  two  of  the  latter. 
Their  places  were  instantly  filled  by  <£cohimpadius  and 
Pellican.  The  chair  of  the  former  was  that  of  Biblkal 
learning — the  one  of  all  others  for  which  be  was  best 
suited.  He  began  his  course  of  lectures  with  Isaiah, 
and  long  before  he  had  reached  the  middle  of  it  bia 
lecture-room  was  unable  to  hold  the  crowd  of  students 
and  citizens  who  flocked  thither,  all  eager  to  hear  the 
learned  and  eloquent  exptmtor.  Besides  this  academic 
position,  (Ecolampadius  received  an  appointment  as 
preacher  of  Sb  Mark's;  but  in  accepting  this  paMorate, 
he  frankly  told  the  council  and  people  that  he  must 
be  allowed  to  preach  the  Word  with  all  freedom,  and 
would  not  otmnder  himself  bound  to  observe  useless  or 
pemidoua  ceremonies.  In  his  lectures  he  advanced  radi- 
cal views  which  offended  the  conservatives  and  created 
a  breach  between  him  and  Erasmus.  Thus  he  spoke 
against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  thinking  that  it 
were  better  for  the  interest  of  the  Church  that  they 
should  remain  single,  but  hokUng  with  Si.  Paul  that 
those  who  could  not  abatain  should  many,  instead  of 
giving  a  bad  exam[^  to  their  congregations,  a*  did 
many  priests  of  that  period.  In  his  sermons  he  became 
daily  more  severe  against  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  he  attacked  one  by  one,  coiDparing 
them  with  the  princi|to  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  the  mean  time  the  discussion  on  the  sacraments  fanke 
out ;  Karlstadt's  works  were  condemned  by  the  Couodl 
of  Basle  in  1623,*  and  the  booksellers  were  forbidden  to 
publish  any  of  (Eoolampadins's  writings.  The  Anafaaf^ 
tists  also  opposed  him.  Yet,  although  even  his  liber^ 
was  threatened,  he  did  not  flinch,  and  in  1525  he  bap- 
tized in  German,  discontinued  the  mass,  and  celebrated 
for  the  first  Ume  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Reformed 
manner,  having  himself  composed  a  liturgy  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  the  dispute  arose  between  Zwin^  and  La- 
ther respecting  the  real  presence  in  the  Lonf  s  Snpiier, 
(Ecolampadiua  supported  the  opinions  of  Zwinfrii,  and 
published  in  1525  De  vera  mie&eta  verbontm  JMmmi, 
Hoc  tMt  a»7tuaKtg|^^Ksf;^g^iia  aaya  that 
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it  WM  written  with  nmdi  akill,good  T«aM>Bhig,mdpef> 
goiBre  doqiMDce.  It  was  Muwend  tbe  Lath«nn 
f$tty  in  S]iKfframma  8Menetm,  to  wbu^  be  replied  in 
jtrfyymwui.  FtTthiOnetMrtbeeerir  Eni^iahinar^ 
tjn,  wM  boned  in  1U8,  beeMM,  at  Cnonflr  writes, be 
thoaght  it  Dot  neccasuy  to  be  believed  as  an  article  of 
our  futb  Uiat  tbeie  is  tbe  veiy  corporeal  presence  of 
(3irist  witbin  tbe  boet  and  sacrament  of  tbe  altar,  tod 
hddeth  of  this  pcnnt  moat  after  tbe  opinion  of  <Ecolaiu- 
padiofc"  This  oanteat  with  Luther  on  tbe  subject  of 
the  EaAariat  WM^  in  many  reepeda,  tbe  most  painful 
flf  aaj  in  which  (Ecolampadius  found  it  necessary  to  en- 
pft.  (Ecolampadius  agreed  substantially  with  Zwin- 
gtii  new  of  tbe  aaenment,  and  he  defended  it  with 
s  conddenUe  amoant  of  patristic  learning  and  d<^ 
nslic  skill  against  the  Lotherans,  eq)ecially  Brentius. 
Sat  be  diflbred  from  Zwin^  in  the  intopretation  of 
tbe  wn^  of  tbe  inalitution,  by  taking  the  verb  in  the 
Html  aoNe,  and  placing  the  flgare  in  the  predicate : 
"Hat  is  wally^  not  flgmtivcly,  in  tbe  eenae  of  aigni- 
im,  SB  Zwing)i  ez[duned  it— the  syanbd  of  my  body" 
(Jigtra  eorporig,  as  Tertnllian  once  says).  He  attend- 
ed, in  company  with  Zwiogli,  Bucer,  and  Hedio,  tbe 
i^igioos  conferenoe  with  tbe  Lutheran  divines  at  Mar- 
bui^  in  1629,  and  WW  there  confronted  with  Lutber, 
vhik  tbe  more  Tcbement  Zwingli  debated  with  tbe 
iKid  Ifalnetkm.  But,  dthoagh  the  ehuo^ons  of  tbe 
LytbsMB  ttd  Beftiiuwd  ehnndtei  igraed  in  fourteen 
findamental  articles,  theyeonld  not  settle  their  dispnte 
oomening  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist 
Ifflthfr  even  refnsed  tbe  hand  of  brotherhood  which 
Zwmgli  offend  him,  with  tears,  in  spite  of  the  diflter- 
cace  of  viewiw  Nevcrtbekas  (Eadampadius  lent  bis 
nppsft  to  Bneei^  lAictB  to  bring  aboot  an  agmement 
iNtween  the  Gomian  and  Swiss  Kefonneia  It  seems 
also  that  (Eodampadins  modified  bis  theory  on  the  Eu- 
charist, and  gave  up  some  of  bis  fonnar  untenable  aaser- 
tioca.  Bis  learned  bii^rapher,  Dr.  Hersog  (ii,  230), 
tbinks  that  the  Beformen  of  Basle  hdd  at  last  firmly 
to  the  view  **  that  our  souls  are  truly  nourished  witti 
tbe  tne  body  and  the  Mood  of  Christ,  and  that  Christ 
a  present  to  the  believers  in  tbe  Eucharist,  although 
net  ia  a  maiiDW  nssnnfiiHj  Affiering  ftmn  bis  general 
pnaenee  in  tbo  Cbmeh."  TMs  is  the  view  which 
■Aawards  prevailed  in  tbe  churches  of  Basle,  as  may  be 
seen  from  "the  Second  Confeemon  of  Basle,"  called  too 
"the  First  Hdvedc  Gonfeeston,"  drawn  up  by  Bullinger, 
GijiHMn,  and  Hyconins,  in  1686,  which  teaches,  in  tbe 
article^  aa  follows:  "Conceraing  tbe  holy  com- 
umoB,  we  mafartain  that  the  Lord  offers  and  oom- 
anjenes  in  it  tndy  hla  own  bo^rand  blood,  Le.  bim- 
id^  to  bn  meoben  as  nourishment,  to  the  effect  that 
be  fives  m  them  more  and  more,  and  they  in  blm ;  not 
tbst  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Laid  are  natorally  nnited 
to  tbe  bread  and  wine,  and  locally  included  in  them,  but, 
ntber,  that  bread  and  wine,  according  to  tbe  institution 
«f  the  Lord,  are  highly  aignifleant,  sacred,  and  true  signs 
bywUeh  tbe  Lord  Unasl^  thnmgh  tbe  minis^  of  the 
Cfansk,  aftbia  and  bestows  tbe  true  oommnnioo  of  his 
Mjr  end  blood  to  foelievera,  not  as  a  perishing  food  of 
tbe  bdly,  bat  aa  food  and  Dourisbment  of  the  epiritnal 
■nd  eternal  Ufo,"  etc.  This  is  substantially  the  same 
theoty  which  was  afterwards  so  ably  developed  and  de- 
faded  bv  Calvin.  From  CEoolampadius'a  pecoUar  po- 
rition  *'Badat  and  bis  reUtion  to  Wittenberg  and  Zu- 
li^  itsasaaad  far  a  wblla  as  if  he  wan  destined  to  be  a 
■■iBaia  betpaesi  Ate  two  parties  in  that  unhappy  con- 
ttrnray  which  destroyed  tbe  visible  nni^  of  tbe  Chttrch 
of  tbe  Sefonnatim,  and  arrayed  her  members  in  two 
IxMile  fortifflfwii.  Bat  with  io  bis  excellence,  be  waa 
not  eqaal  to  tbe  exigency;  perbaps  no  roan,  however 
gnat  his  inety,  learainfe  moderation,  and  tact,  could 
harapnvcntad  tbe  splitf  y«t  the  atrifo  night  poariUy 
btre  bean  lea*  bitter  if  tbe  Beformer  of  Baale  had  de- 
daedlojoiatitbcrridft,  UnbappUy  for  sncb  a  result, 
be  bad  a  liokii^  tendeooy  to  that  ^numnib  spiritnality 
vUdk  andwaloaB  all  cartaraal  maana  d  gaiot.  Thus 


be  regarded  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper  as  p«rse  s  bin- 
derance,  rather  ^an  a  means  of  grace ;  as  a  form,  from 
which  the  Christian  should  seek  to  be  freed,  rising 
above  it  to  immediate  fellowship  with  Ood.  "Believ- 
eiB,"  said  be, "should  use  the  sacraments  more  for  their 
neighbors'  sake  than  their  own.  For  themselves  they 
are  already  under  tbe  influence  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  tbev 
are  f^,  U>ey  are  pnri&ed,  they  are  Justified,  and,  being 
one  with  Christ,  tbe  kingdom  of  God  is  already  within 
them."  Now,  while  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  oc- 
casion was  given  for  the  contest  betwem  Switxeriand 
and  Germany  aboot  the  ordinancfl  whidi  b  at  once  tbe 
feast  of  ChiistJan  love  and  tbe  symbol  of  Christian  uni- 
ty, yet,  when  we  weigh  all  the  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
cussion, we  think  that  there  are  not  wanting  grounds 
for  thankfulness  that  Luther  opposed  tbe  doctrine  of 
Zurich.  Tbe  stmrn,  indeed,  left  many  traces  of  its 
desolating  march;  yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
tbe  atmoephem  was  thereby  rendered  purer  than  it 
would  have  been  if  no  such  war  of  the  elements  bad  oc- 
curred. Tbe  germ  ot  rationalism  thus  early  developed 
in  the  system  or  Zwingli,  if  not  entirely  eradicated,  waa 
at  least  in  a  measure  and  for  a  time  repressed.  (Eco- 
lampadius next  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  Bsden 
(Hay,  1626),  where  he  maintained  tbe  tenets  of  Zwingli 
against  Eck  and  the  old  Roman  party  with  great  effl- 
dtney;  yet  Zwingli  and  hia  fbUoweis  were  condemned 
as  heretici^  and  strong  resolutions  were  passed  sgainst 
tbe  Reformation.  The  country,  however,  was  too  far 
advanced  towards  the  principles  of  tbe  Reformadon  for 
tbese  resolutions  to  have  much  effect,  and  <Ecolampa- 
dioB  and  his  colleagues  continued  to  labor  faithfully  in 
Ita  cause.  On  bis  return  to  Baste  (Ecolampadius  pub- 
lished a  more  extended  Uturgy,  and  iatndnced  the  prac- 
tice of  ringing  the  Psalms  in  German.  The  last  was  a 
most  popuUir  measure,  and  greatly  helped  tbe  cause  of 
tbe  Reformation.  The  hymns  were  not  aa  melodious  as 
they  might  have  been,  and  the  Papists  made  much 
sport  of  them ;  but  they  supplied  a  long-felt  want  of 
thousands  of  pious  hearts.  As  dangers  thickened,  the 
acrivity  of  the  Reformer  was  redoubled ;  he  preached 
every  day,  he  composed  and  puUisbed  a  CataAism  for 
ctaildien,  and  during  the  preraknee  of  the  plague  in 
1086  he  devoted  himself  with  unwearied  constancy  to  tbe 
sick  and  dying.  In  the  mean  time  the  council  of  Berne 
introduced  tbe  Reformation  in  that  canton,  and  thna 
brought  on  a  religious  conference  (Jan.,  1628),  in  which 
Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius  took  the  leading  part.  This 
led  to  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  through  tbe  whde 
canton,  and  greatly  encouraged  its  disciples  in  Basle. 
Tbe  latter  city  was  gradually  divided  into  two  opporite 
parties.  In  order  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  (Ecolam- 
padius induced  tbe  evatigelically  inclined  dtizens  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  councils  the  uniformity  of 
worship,  while  at  the  ssme  time  he  took  such  measures 
with  Zwingli  as  would  prevent  an  outbreak;  all  passed 
well,  and  it  waadecided  that  a  conference  ehoold  be  held, 
to  determine  on  tbe  continuation  or  tbe  rejection  of  the 
mass,  on  the  fourteeoth  day  after  Whitsnntide,  1629,  tmtil 
wUch  time  mass  waa  to  be  read  oily  in  three  churches 
throughout  the  city.  On  Feb.  S,  1529,  tbe  people  assem- 
bled, and  demanded  that  such  membenof  the  council  ss 
were  opposed  to  the  Reformation  should  resign  thrir 
office,  and  that  their  plaOes  should  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment iVom  the  grand  council,  instead  of  by  the  remain- 
ing members^  as  fbnnerly ;  the  emblems  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic worship  were  removed  from  the  chnrcbea,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  council  acceded  to  all  demands. 
(Ecolampadius  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  high- 
est offices,  and  as  such  took  an  active  part  in  procuring 
the  adoption  of  ordinances  in  favor  of  the  Reformation, 
dated  April  1, 1529.  The  university  also  was  reorgan- 
ized, and  received  a  new  impulse  in  the  bands  of  iu  for- 
mer profbaaora.  (Ecolampadius  was  mdversaHy  recog- 
nised as  the  leading  spirit  and  while  he  lived  he  was, 
by  common  conaent,  allowed  to  exerriM.a  goieral  super- 
vision ov«r  an  tbe  parisbw^z^^tyittOgi^  aa 
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w«U  M  to  control  the  nniTersity  albin.  He  experi- 
enced much  innciyanee  from  ctie  Anabeptitfis  who  wen 
not  by  any  means  aatiiSed  with  the  UefiMrmaUoo ;  he 
held  several  confefenoes  with  tb«m  (in  August,  1&26, 
June  10, 1627,  and  in  1681),  but  without  result,  and  the 
sect  continued  to  increase,  notwitheUmding  the  strin- 
Itent  measures  adopted  against  then  by  the  coundl  of 
Basle.  In  1681  he  abolished  the  custom  of  posting  the 
names  of  parties  tinder  excommunicaikm  on  the  doors 
of  the  chuiehee,  whik  at  the  aame  time  he  endeavored 
to  establish  a  regular  Bjmtem  of  Church  diedfdiDe.  He 
diflbred  from  C^tir,  who  wuhed  the  absolute  union 
nf  the  Church  and  Slate,  while  (Ecolampadius  argued 
char,  while  moving  harmoniously  side  by  wde,  each 
should  have  its  distinct  sphere  and  Jurisdiction.  "The 
civil  power,"  be  says  in  a  letter  to  Zwingli, "  will  be- 
come even  more  insupportable  than  Andcbrist,  if  it 
robs  the  Church  of  her  anthority  in  spiritaal  thtngi." 
He  disapproved  espedally  the  use  of  violent  nMua  for 
the  piopiigation  of  truth,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  mod- 
erate the  ardor  of  his  friend  ZwinglL  Thus  he  warned 
the  latter  at  the  approach  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Hel- 
vetic Reformation  against  war ;  and  had  Zwingli  follow- 
ed this  good  advice,  he  might  have  saved  bis  own  life, 
which  was  aacriAced  in  the  unftwtnnate  issue  of  the 
battle  of  Cappel,  in  October,  1681.  After  the  death  of 
this  good  but  rash  Reformer,  the  miniscers  of  Zurich 
unanimously  chose  (Ecolam[HKlius  as  the  succeeeor  of 
ZwinglL  But  be  felt  it  hisduty  to  remain  in  Basle.  Only 
a  few  weelis  after  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  was  himself 
called  to  pass  from  the  Church  militant  to  the  Church 
UiumphanL  His  last  hours  on  earth  were  full  of  in- 
terest. A  seven  illness  suddenly  anrested  bis  incessant 
labors^  which  had  long  ainee  nndermiDed  hto  aokly 
frame.  He  took  the  communion  with  bis  bmilyt  then 
assembled  the  nagisUmtes  and  the  mmisters  of  Basle 
around  bis  dying-bed,  and  moved  their  hearts  by  pious 
exhortations.  Concerning  himself  he  said : "  The  charge 
that  I  committed  the  crime  of  adulterating  the  truth 
does  not  ailect  me.  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  a(q>roach  the 
JudgmentrseatofChtist  with  a  good  conscience.  There 
it  will  appear  that  I  have  not  seduced  the  Church,  I 
leave  you  behind  as  witnesses  of  this  my  assurance ;  and 
I  confirm  you  as  such  in  these  my  dying  moments."  He 
died  Nov,  24, 1&81,  surrounded  by  ten  minuters  kneeling 
■Q  prayer.  Shortly  before  he  had  fervently  recited  the 
penitential  psalm  of  David  (Psa.  li),  and  exclaimed, "  I 
shall  soon  be  with  the  Lord  Jesus.  Lord  Jesus,  help 
and  deliver  me !"  The  whole  city  mourned  his  death. 
His  remains  were  deponted  in  the  cathedral  cbureh. 
The  mouth  of  slander  circulated  the  rumor  that  he  had 
committed  suicide,  or  was  killed  by  a  member  of  his 
family.  Even  Luther,  under  the  influence  of  strong 
prejudice,  was  not  ashamed  to  give  credence  to  the  lie. 
But  it  had  tbe  good  effect  to  bring  out  a  minute  de- 
scription of  his  last  days  by  two  eye-witneasca — his 
friend  Giynms  and  bis  servant  Gundelfli^^.  He  left 
a  wife,  Wilibrandis  RosenbUtt,  whom  be  had  married 
(152d)  after  the  death  of  bis  mother;  a  son,  Eusebius, 
who  died  tbe  same  year;  and  two  daughtera,  Alitbeia 
and  Irene.  The  widow  married  afterwairds  successively 
two  other  Reformers—his  friends  Capito  and  Bucer  of 
Strasburg,  the  last  of  whom  she  followed  to  Cambridge, 
in  England.  But,  in  1664.  her  body  was  deposited  in 
the  same  grave  with  CEct^ampadiua.  The  memory  of 
tbe  first  Reformer  of  Basle  is  still  eberiabed,  and  tbe 
fruits  of  bis  pious  labors  an  seen  to  this  day. 

As  has  been  truly  said,  (Ecolampodius  was  the  Lord's 
chosen  instrument  of  leading  on  to  victory  those  noUe 
souls  who  had  gathered  under  the  banner  of  reform  at 
Basle,  and  though  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
be  lived  long  enough  to  earn  the  glerious  appellation 
oftbefieformer  of  that  city.  But  bislaborsenliilehim 
to  sn  appellation  more  indicative  of  the  wide  sphere  in 
which  he  worked.  In  his  intellectual  and  moral  qual- 
ities—bis modesty,  gentleness,  love  of  peace,  eager- 
ueas  for  union,  academic  tastes^  fundiKM  for  a  nedita- 


tive  rather  than  an  active  life,  ttodmtj  (o  melandKdy, 
nlish  for  letten,  and  exquisite  acholanfaip — be  ban  a 
striking  renmUaim  to  Luther^  gnat  friend  and  ally. 
Of  all  positions,  tbat  of  •  mndnUonary  leader,  whether 
in  Church  or  State,  was  the  last  one  that  CEcolampadius 
would  have  chosen  to  assume.  If  be  bad  dared  to  fol- 
low his  own  inclinations,  bis  life  would  have  been  spent 
in  tbe  qaietude  of  tbe  academy  nthcr  than  amid  tbe 
turbuleooe  of  tbe  arena,  in  convene  with  books  instead 
of  contests  with  men.  He  was  indined  to  look  with 
'  profound  veneration  upon  everything  that  bwe  the 
vatAt  of  boaty  antiqoity,  and  henoe  the  reluctance — 
we  may  almost  call  it — with  which  he  abandoned  the 
Romish  Church,  and  severed  one  one  tbe  ties  which 
bound  him  to  her  communion.  Among  all  tbe  Conti- 
nental Reformers,  none  wen  less  disposed  tfaan  be  to 
cast  aside  old  forms^  simply  because  they  were  old,  or 
to  introduoe  novdtiea  meidy  for  the  pupoae  of  B^jng 
tbe  Proteatant  wonhip  u  unlike  the  PopiBh  aa  poaaibie. 
In  short,  his  teodencke  and  tastes,  if  yielded  toi,  would 
have  repelled  him  tram  the  rude  work  and  rough 
of  the  reformer ;  and  his  life  supplies  one  of  the  manv 
illustrations  of  tbe  foct  that  tbe  Lord  cbooaes  inatni- 
ntenls  which  in  human  view  an  most  unauitaUe  for 
the  aceom|dlihaaant  of  faia  desigtn. 

The  original  works  of  CKcolampadins  were,  besides 
those  mentioned  above,  Amiotatumet  m  Gmetin;  m 
HAmm  Job  exegemata;  m  Dtmidan  pr^>ketaiit  Uri 
duo  (1558,  foL) : — CommentarH  otmet  m  Ubrot  propkt- 
tanat  (1658,  2  vols.  fbL);-^ooinw  (EeolampiMdii  H 
BuldrvM  Zuinglii  tpittoUxnim  hbri  iv,  praeipma  cmm 
rfliffioin$  a  Ckritto  mMt  trtuStm  papita,  turn  tvelrmm- 
Hob  admmttratiomt  efieia,  mottro  maxime  aofcmJo  lot 
tmribttt  ptftwfhotOf  ooMoAttia,  €td  asuMMs  t^pn- 
MMNto  (Bade,  1686,  foLX  He  alio  pubUshad  trmala- 
tkMiB  of  Chryaoatom,  iSm^fury  c(  Maxianzura,  and  otben 
of  the  eariy  fiUbera.  His  philological  attainments,  and 
bis  knowledge  of  tbe  fathers,  contributed  to  ^ve  to  bis 
ex^tical  Idion  a  high  value.  No  complete  editkn 
of  his  woriu  baa  yet  been  pablisbed. 

See  Hess,  L«baugmiu  Dr.  J.  (Etokai^ad't  (Zoridi, 
1791);  Hersog,  Lttm  J.  (EhotoK^t  m.  d.  Mejiyrm.  d. 
fCinMe  s.  Baml  (Basle,  1848,  S  vols.  8vo) ;  Uagenbadi, 
Lebm  u.  atuffoodMlU  SckrifteH  der  VSUr  a.  Be^rsMfer  d 
r^orai.  Kircht,  voL  ii  (Elber.  1859,  8v«):  At^Mler  a 
atudim  H.  Krit.  1838-1847 ;  Melchior  Adam,  Itef.  VU. 
s.  V. ;  Harbuiyh,  FaAen  of  tkt  German  Rtf.  Ck.  i,  21 
sq, ;  Herle  D'Aubigne,  BiM.  Re/,  m  Gerwma^  ami  SkU- 
zerkmd,  iii,  428  sq.;  iv,  824  sq.,  884  sq.;  also,  Bitt. 
B^.  M  BwitKrimd  (see  Index  in  vd.  iti);  Coanteas 
lyistria,  SwkuHmd,  tha  Pioiutr  itf  tkt  Btf,  427; 
SoanIe^  Hitt.  Srf.  lit,  168  sq.;  Bochat,  Arw*  Bef.  Ck. 
ch.  i,  iv,  and  p.  117-186;  Gieseler,  HeeieM.  Bit.  iv,  99; 
Fisher,  Bitt.  Rif,  (see  Index);  Hlddleton,  EvangA. 
Biogr.  i,  86  sq. ;  Hallam,  Litemtm,  i,  151,  1«4>  188y 
191, 2o6;  Hardwick,  BtMt.  B^.  (aee  Index);  Prmeelm 
Reoiuo,  April,  1861,  arL  U.   (J.  H.W.) 

CSoonomiats  is  tbe  name  given  to  ■  aeent 
ganixadtm  of  infldd  French  phikeophers^  of  whom  Dr. 
Duquesnai  was  tbe  founder.  He  so  ingratiated  bimadf 
with  Louis  XV  tbat  the  latter  used  to  call  him  his  tkaJoer, 
and  gained  the  alftctiona  of  the  people  under  pretence 
of  promoting  economy  in  the  state.  Aocofding  to  abbe 
Barruel,  however,  the  red  object  of  the  majority  of  tbe 
society  was  to  subvert  Christianity,  1^  dionlating  tbe 
wrirings  <rf  Voltaire,  Bonsseau,  and  other  infiJda.  This 
they  did  by  priatlBg  ttttmeta  Aon  tbeai  popolar  u- 
thors,  and  circulatbig  them  through  the  kingdOBS  by 
bawkera  and  peddlers,  who  bad  them  for  litUe  or  noth- 
ing, that  they  might  undersell  all  other  literatnre. 
Their  secret  meetings,  for  prep^ng  and  revising  these 
tracts,  wen  held  at  baron  Uolbach'a  (q.  v.).  In  some 
of  these  tracts  tbdr  otjeet  wan  di^pdaadt  in  oOata 
they  wMe  so  bdd  aa  to  avw  tbeb  oljjeet  imdv  moh 
titles  as  "  Christianity  unmasked,"  et&  They  also  at- 
tempted Bcfaooh,  for  the  avowed  intention  of  preparii^ 
diildren  for  tr»ls,|i^|pis^!^9^>e^^hie)i  the  aame 
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writti^  wm  K«d  and  drcnlatad.  Among  tbe  nwm- 
ben  of  tb«ir  aeciet  club  wen  D'Alembert,  Torgot,  Coii- 
tknet,  Diderot,  La  Haipe,  and  La  Moignoo,  keeper  of 
tbe  Mk,  who,  oo  bis  (tismiaul  from  that  office,  shot 
hiiDielC— iWyc^  Brit,  s,  v. ;  Alzog,  KinAengetck.  u, 
iH.  See  iLLmiMATi;  Philosophuts;  Pht8IOCBAt& 
(Soon&mus  (itetMrd)  was  tbe  name  of  a  special 
(Mm  appointad  in  tbe  middle  of  the  5th  century  to 
csndaet  the  administration  oTCburcb  property,  in  place 
of  die  cariier  dekema.  Tbe  steward,  from  the  nature 
of  hi*  tOoe,  KM  in  mediienl  Unwa  to  high  importance. 
The  I»*h<^  by  eady  iaw,  was  not  to  appoint  htm,  bat 
he  WIS  to  be  chosen  by  the  entire  preabytery.  The 
Cottncil  of  Cbaloedon  enacted  this  law,  and  it  was  after- 
wii^  coDfirmed  by  tbe  emperor  Jnstinian,  and  ratified 
by  lata  Church  councils.  The  aeommi  were  always 
dtosen  from  among  the  clergy.    See  Oioomomists. 

(BooDOmy  (ofcowofu'a,  iltUMtrM^)  is  a  term 
— wtiaei  Bsed  to  derignate  tht  entira  atqiprearion  or 
Mnporaiy  withbtddiof^  in  the  iDatmetioa  vt  the  great 
man  of  Christiana,  of  a  la^  povtion  of  tbe  Qoapel  doo- 
irines  which  ar«  the  moat  eanwstly  set  fnth  in  Script- 
ure, as  a  sort  of  eaoteric  mystery  of  which  ordinary  be- 
lieren  are  unworthy,  and  which  should  be  dealt  otU 
with  (be  managing  dUcretion  of  a  tUward  (Mcovjfwc)i 
ooly  as  a  reward  for  a  bog  couirc  of  pious  sabniasion. 
Thase  who  viodioate  this  system  repnaent  it  to  them- 
talns  and  otfaera  as  the  same  with  the  gradual  initia- 
tioQ  of  Christians  in  the  knowledge  of  their  religion,  in 
pnpoctioa  as  they  "are  able  to  bear  it:"  able,  that  is, 
lad  willing  to  ondeistand  each  point  that  is  presented 
to  their  mindB.  'Die  opponent!  of  tbe  system,  on  the 
«bec  hand,  maintain  that  it  confounds  things  essen- 
tisDy  diffeienu  While  thqr  allow  the  neceesiqr  of 
gtadiial  teadiinf^  aa  of  iMdii^  tbe  Ant  lins  of  a  paasage 
bdtRaseooad}  and  while  tluty  readily  adadk  that  care 
h  Rqnito  to  avoid  t^^^-hing  anything  which,  though 
ine  in  itsetfi  would  be  falsely  understood  by  the  h«ar- 
ta,  they  contend  that  this  necessary  caution  is  not  to 
be  oonfoonded  with  the  system  of  withholding  a  pwtion 
(€Go^  truth  fton  tboae  able  and  willing  to  receive  it, 
the  syMem  of  "shnnning  to  set  befen  man  all  the 
oNnid  ai  Ood,"  and  vl  having  one  kind  of  religion  for 
tbe  iaitiated  liew,  and  another  for  tbe  mass  of  the  Chris- 
tisB  worid.  The  opponents  of  the  "ceoonomical''  sy*- 
len  anert,  moreover,  that  very  different  waa  the  apoetle 
Ful's  Gospel,  which  he  assures  ns,  "  if  it  was  hid,  was 
bid  from  them  that  $xt  lost"  (men  on  the  road  to  de- 
Nnetkn,  diroXXv/if  vote))  "  whom  the  god  of  this  world 
hsth  Utnded"  (S  Cot.  It,  i,  &)^EdcD.  Cft.  Diet,  a.  v. 
SsebsnvK. 

(Bonmeilloal  (or  U»herm^  Blahop  is  the  title 
BOW  assumed  bj  the  popes  of  Rome.  It  waa  stubbornly 
dstined  by  Jobu  tbe  Faster,  patriarah  of  Constaotinople, 
ia  the  end  of  the  6th  century.  The  assumption  of  so 
loftr  a  title  by  ConstantinopoHtan  patriarchs  was  strong- 
ly reiDontrated  agwnst  by  the  rival  Uabopa  of  Home, 
fsnicKlarly  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  maintained  the 
tide  to  be  profane,  antichristian,  and  inCemal;  and,  in 
tnhr  to  main  aofe  of  a  <dear  claim  of  Bome^  aoperiority 
«nr  Gonalairtuiople,  he  aasomed  the  appellatioa  "  Sez- 
TiBMtvoTwnDei,"inreferMcetolCatt.xxiii,10.  (See 
Ahog,  £tre&«iv«adk.  i,  S41  [B.  CL] ;  Soomes,  The  Ixitin 
(XimA^h-8axtMTimei,p.l9i  Staiit,  Hi^.  Etui.  Ck. 
[Introd.],  i,  29.)  In  A.D.  fl06,  however,  tbe  Roman 
imtiff  Boniface  III  obtained  this  very  title  tttm 
FbiCBi,  tbe  Greek  emperor;  and  fton  tbak  period 
dna  lo  tbe  preoent  day  the  pope  of  Borne  ebUms  to  be 
tte  (t^mmwieal  or  Univermtl  BiaMop,  liaving  authority 
mrtbewholeChnrchofCbriat  upon  earth.  All  other 
<famfaes  except  tbe  Roman  Catholie  Chnnsfa  repodi- 
m  neh  a  claim  as  alike  unfimada^  antidiriatian,  and 
bii^itnoua.  (J.H.W.) 

CBoninenioal  Coonoll  is  the  name  of  an  eccleei- 
utiai  CDDvention  of  fardiwals,  twhops,  and  ^gnitaries 
•ftheOnidi  of  BonMiCaikd  together  by  tbe  pope  to 


deliberate  really  on  the  interests  of  the  Romish  Church, 
but,  as  it  claims,  on  the  interests  of  Christianity  at  large. 
The  council  is  called  cecumeoical  (L  e.  an  impeiial 
gathering)  from  oimvfiiv^,  or  empire  (technical  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  even  in  N,-T.  Greek),  because  mig- 
inidly  Such  eouneUa  were  convened  only  by  the  em- 
peror. Thus  the  Church  of  England  teaches  in  its 
2l8t  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  that  **general  coondls 
may  not  be  gathered  together  bat  by  the  command- 
ment and  wiU  of  princes."  This  was  clearly  the  as- 
sumption of  the  first  (ecumenical  synod  held  (see  Ni- 
C.KAN  CousctL),and  of  all  tbe  Eastern  councils.  "Not 
only  no  single  bishop,  but  no  lungle  prince  (unless  we 
take  the  word  in  its  most  ancient  sense),  was  sufficient 
to  convene  a  general  assembly  from  all  parts  of  that 
vsst  territory;  a  council  was  part,  as  it  were,  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Christian  em|nre ;  and  how- 
ever much  dispoted  afterwards  in  the  entanglemenu 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  relation  in  the  West,  tbe 
principle  has  never  been  wholly  abandoned.  When  the 
Western  empire  fell,  the  Eastern  emperor  still  retained 
the  inalienable  right;  and  when  the  Eastern  emperor 
became  inaccessible  to  the  needs  of  European  Christen- 
dom, and  a  new  holy  '  Roman  em|nre'  was  erected  in 
the  West,  then  the  emperor  of  Germany  (solely,  or  more 
properly,  conjointly  with  his  Byzantine  brother)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rights  of  Constantine"  (Stanley,  Lect, 
EaO,  Ck.  pu  169).  With  the  esublishment  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  tbe  papacy  the  bishop  of  Rome  assumed 
the'  pren^tive  of  c^ing  the  synods  of  tbe  Church, 
aa  ita  epiritnal  bead  and  aovereign  lord.  In  the  ar- 
ticle Council  we  have  alieady  considered  tbe  general 
utility  of  such  gatherings  and  their  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. The  conditions  necessary  to  constitute  an  <e> 
curoenical  cooncU  are  a  subject  of  much  controversy 
among  Romanists,  As  the  subject  is  of  less  impor- 
tance in  Protestant  divini^,  it  will  be  enough  to  ex- 
plain here  that  a  coundl  is  sdd  hy  Roman  CathoUe 
divine*  to  be  oecumenical  in  three  different  ways,  vie, 
in  convocation,  in  celebradon,  and  hi  acceptation.  For 
the  first,  the  gammons  of  tbe  pope,  direct  or  indirect,  is 
held  to  be  necessary ;  this  summons  must  be  addressed 
to  all  the  bishops  of  the  entire  Church.  For  the  second, 
it  is  necessary  that  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  Church 
should  be  present,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  consti- 
tute a  really  representative  assembly :  they  must  be  pre- 
^ded  over  by  the  pope,  or  by  a  delegate  or  delq^atea  tt 
the  pope ;  and  tbey  must  enjoy  Hberty  oTdiscnerion  and 
of  speech.  For  the  third,  the  decrees  of  the  coundl 
must  be  accepted  by  the  pope,  and  by  the  body  of  tbe 
bishope  throughout  the  Church,  at  least  tacitly.  The 
last  of  tbeae  conditions  is  absolotely  required  to  entitle 
the  decrees  of  a  council  to  the  character  of  mcumenical; 
and  even  the  decrees  of  provincial  or  national  councils, 
so  accepted,  may  acquire  all  the  weight  of  inbllible  de- 
cirions  in  the  eyes  <tf  Roman  CatboOcs.  It  remains 
now  only  to  name  the  coundls  regarded  as  cecumenical. 
Yet  this  is  by  do  means  an  easy  task,  for  Church  his- 
torians are  not  agreed  as  to  tbe  total  number  of  such 
synods  hitherto  held.  Tbe  wdl-known  mnemonic 
hexameter,  «  Ni  Co  E,  Chal  Co  C(^  Ni  Oo  La,  La  La  La, 
Ly  Ly  Yi,  Flo  Tri,"  standing  for  Nicna,  Constantinople, 
EpbMUB,  etc,  which  eoonts  bat  seventeen,  Is  not  ac- 
cepted by  aU.  While,&g.,tfae  (Bcumenlcaleoaoctl  of 
Ephesus,  in  449,  had  decided,  not  without  the  aid  of 
"swords  and  sticks,  and  many  monks'  heels,"  that  Eu- 
tychcs's  opinion  sbout  the  nature  of  Christ  was  the 
orthodox  one,  another  oecumenical  council,  held  eleven 
years  later  at  Cbaloedon,  decided  that  tbe  decision  ctf 
its  predecessor  was  null  and  v<dd;  and  that  ao  far  from 
being  an  cecumenieal  coundl,  It  was  a  ooundl  of  brig- 
ands, "  LatrwAiium  Epketimm.''  Even  so  tbe  Council 
<^  Basle  was  called  "BcuViaconm  ipe^ca  datnorium- 
que  caUrva,"  because  it  rebelled  against  the  pope,  its 
master.    (See  Deutsch,  Literary  RemiitiacrtuXM,  cb.  xi; 

also  BTiraih    Ttte  irotestantB  tiare^  in  rec^pi;  nnes 
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given  the  dtle  aammioal  to  their  gmen&  ooondk  eon- 
vened  by  the  Evuigelical  AUiuice,  but  tb«n  seema  to 
be  no  good  ground  foe  sooh  a  deagnitioo.  (J.  U.  W.) 

CBonmenloal  DivlnM  is  the  tide  giveD  by  the 
<3ceek  Churdi  to  St,  Buil  Uw  Great,  St.  Gregory  the 
Diriiw,  and  Sb  John  CbiTnatmn.  A  feitiTal  in  honor 
of  tbsM  three  oeeamenkal  divinn,  u  they  are  tanned, 
ii  held  on  January  SO  crery  yaar. 

CTonmenioal  Jodg*  is  the  tide  glvan  to  the 
patriarch  at  Alexandria.  It  waa  first  apfdied  to  Arwni- 
OS,  who  Boooeeded  Philotheus  A.D.  101&.  It  originated 
as  follows:  "A  dilute  having  arisen  between  the  em- 
peror Basil  and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Sergius 
II,  qiparently  on  the  aabject  of  tax,  which  the  former 
had  levied,  and  to  which  the  latter  objected,  Philo- 
theus, then  at  Constantinople,  was  calkd  in  as  arbiter  of 
the  dis^reemenL  Hn^ng  both  the  pi«Ute  and 
the  emperor  wei«  in  the  wrong,  and  onwilllng  to  pro- 
voke their  indignaticm  1^  openly  saying  so,  be  had  re* 
courae  to  an  ingentoos  and  lymbi^Gal  method  of  stating 
his  o{Hnion.  Having  made  two  flgnres  of  wax,  repre- 
senting, we  may  suppose,  the  contending  parties,  he 
carried  them  before  Baul  and  Sergius,  and  cut  off  the 
right  hand  of  that  representing  the  emperor,  and  the 
tongue  of  that  which  the  patriarch  was  imaged, 
thus  reproving  the  severe  actions  of  the  former  and  the 
unbridled  words  of  the  latter.  Sergius  placed  on  him 
his  omophorion,  the  emperor  his  crown;  and  since  that 
period  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  wears  two  omopho- 
ria  and  a  double  crown  on  his  mitre.  This  title  was 
afterwards  absurdly  assumed  by  the  JacoUte  patriarchs, 
who  interpret  it  as  proving  thur  antbority  to  settle  any 
dispute  which  may  arise  as  to  the  rime  of  Easter. 

CDonmenliu  (Oicovfifvioc))  •  Byxantine  ecdeei- 
asrical  writer  of  the  10th  century,  oi  whose  paramal 
histoiy  nothing  is  known  except  that  ha  was  bishop  of 
^noeca,  in  Theasaly,  and  wrote  Grtek  commeatariea  on 
various  parte  of  the  Gospel  The  works  attributed  to 
him  are,  Ctmmentaria  tn  iaero$aiieta  guatnor  Ckruti 
EvoK^eUOf  .  .  .  mctore  guidem  (ul  pbirimi  t«>iitmt} 
(Eamemo,  inUrprtU  veto  Jocmnt  Btatemo  (Lonvain, 
1648,  foL).  The  Greek  text  was  puUished  by  O.  F. 
Mattbni  (Ltips.  17d2, 8  vols.  Svo) 'E^qyqffi ic  ii'c  rdc 
^a%nt  T&v  kTC09T6\ii»v  (compiled  from  the  ancient 
Greek  fathers,  and  eepedally  from  St.  Cbrysostom)  :— 
'£&f74"'C  riir  IXotiXov  imarokoQ  waoac : — 'E$i}yq- 
mC('c  ric  iirrdcaSoXwdc  \tfOfdvas  inaroKac  • — Bt'c 
r^v  'Ittdwov  'Aff-ocdXm^iv.  TlMse  divers  commenta- 
ries were  several  times  pnUisbed;  one  of  the  best  edi- 
tions is  that  of  Paris,  1681,  8  vols.  foL  The  commen- 
tary OB  Bevelarion  was  reprinted  by  Cramer  (Oxf.  1640, 
8vo).  With  (Ecnmeniua  originated  the  CateoM  (q.  v.) ; 
his  commentaries  are  chiefly  composed  of  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  with  a  few  remarks  of  his 
own.  "The  varions  expluiationa  are  linked  t<^ther, 
without  regard  to  their  agioement  or  contrariety,  by 
such  words  as  'another*  (^o),  'otherwise'  (<EXXwc), 
'and  otberwiae*  (mri  AXmc}}  tnd  sometimea  they 
amount  to  ten  in  one  place.  The  reader  ia  g»erally 
left  to  choose  for  himself,  for  <Ecamenius  seldom  {oefers 
one  to  another.  The  method  of  interpretation  is  gram- 
matical" (Davidson,  HervtenaUia,  p.  169).  It  is  notice- 
able that  he  does  not  read  1  John  v,  7 ;  and  that  he 
reads  dtie  end  not  &£  (1  Tim.  iii,  16).  See  Hentenins, 
Pn^^  ad  dSeumen.  Gmmatar.i  Hatthn,  Pmleg.  ad 
EathgnH  Commentar.  hi  Quatuor  Evat^. ;  Samoa,  HitL 
criHqw  its  prmcipauz  oommentateUTt  du  Nouvtan  Te»- 
tametOj  c  xxxii;;  Poasevin,  Apparatus  aaeer;  Gave, 
FM.  LitUtt  ad  ann.  990;  Fabridus,  Bibl.  Graoa^  viii, 
843;  Dupin,  fitUL  NouvtUe  dea  Aviain  eocUi.  cenL  xi; 
Ceillia',  Avtettrt  aacri»,  xix,  742;  Oudin,  CommtnL  de 
Scriptor,  ecdit.  ii,  coL  fil8;  Lardner,  CredAtiitjfy  i,  1; 
Cramer,  Pr^ace  to  his  edition ;  Hoefer,  JViwo,  Biog,  Gi- 
mtrak,  zxxviU»  606;  Smith,  Didbmay  iff  Onde  tmd 
Somm  Biognfii^  mi  Mfftkotogg,        Hook,  EeeUt. 


Oeder,  Gboso  Ltmwto,  a  German  divine  not^  far 
his  exegettcal  labors,  flonrishod  in  the  fint  half  of  the 
18th  century.  He  was  bom  in  1€M,  and  afker  aboAjia^ 
at  dillitrent  high  sdioola  of  hia  iMMmtry,  entcicd  the 
ministiy,  and  finally  became  rector  at  Aii«p«i*  md 
dean  of  Feoehtwangen.  He  died  in  1700.  He  waa  the 
author  of  Frte  Inquiriet  eomcenmtg  the  Sevtlatiaif,  and 
several  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  German: — Awi- 
madveriiOHei  Sacra: — Ob$ervatiointm  Saaramm  Sym- 
tagma,  etc.    See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GMrale,  a. 

Oedmann,  SAHtm^  a  noted  Swedish  divine,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  oontribntions  to  exegetical  tbecdogy, 
waa  bom  in  1760,  and  flourished  as  prcrfiMsw  of  thec^ogy 
at  the  University  of  Upeala.  He  died  in  182S.  His 
if isosUiMsoiit  Colbeliemjivm  Natural  BUlargt  ftr  the 
illustration  of  Seriptur^  pubHabed  originally  in  Swed- 
ish, was  Uranslated  kto  Gonnan  by  GMlning  (Boatodt 
and  Leipric^  1786-86).   See  Hoete^  Aom.  Miyt  OM- 

0«Blr  (ftOB  Oga^  **to  sbnddei"  at,  to  drenid)  or 
Hler  (i.  e.  the  stutterer)  is  the  name  in  Nottbetn 
mytbok^  of  the  god  of  the  sea  or  ocean.  Oegrr  mles 
over  the  stormy,  nging  sea,  far  flrom  land,  vh<uc  flrii- 
ing  and  navigaUon  eannot  wdl  be  carried  on ;  be  is 
a  giant,  and  in  intoconiM  with  the  gods,  wbona  he 
visits,  and  they  in  torn  virit  him.  It  was  <nioe  whoi 
the  gods  virited  him  that  hia  bnwin^elde  was  foond 
too  small,  so  that  Thor  had  to  go  to  the  giant  Hrner, 
who  had  a  kettle  a  mile  deep.  In  O^r'B  hail  the 
bright  gold  was  used  instead  of  Are,  and  the  ale  passed 
round  spontaneondy.  Some  of  the  old  None  heroca  are 
represented  as  poaseering  a  tenifyuig  helmet.  Odin's 
hdoset  Is  the  beming  shy;  and  aa  the  dwwA  «mr 
rhrnaanlTra  with  a  hdmet  of  fog,  so  Oegir  wears  on  bis 
brow  a  helmet  made  of  dense  darirosas,  and  heaven- 
reaching,  terrifying  breaken.  The  name  of  hia  wife, 
Ban  (to  plunder,  to  rob),  denotes  the  see,  as  craving  its 
sacrifioe  of  human  life  and  of  treasurca.  She  liaa  a  net 
with  which  she  catches  those  who  venture  oat  npon 
the  aen;  with  ber  band  aba  is  aUe  to  bold  tbe 
bst.  Tin  ancieot  Noneanen  believed  (bat  tli^  who 
perished  at  sea  were  arized  by  Rao.  I/ike  oeoe  bpr^ 
rowed  Ban's  net  with  wliich  to  catdk  tbe  dwarf  And- 
vare^  who  in  the  guise  of  a  flab  dwelt  in  a  watavfalL 
Oegir  and  Ran  have  nine  dangfateis,  the  waves  of  tbe 
ocean,  and  their  namca  represent  the  waves  in  their 
variooe  magnitndea  and  appenraneaa.  Tbey  bave  pale 
locks  and  white  vdls,  and  are  always  angry  when  the 
wind  blowa.  Otfpi  and  his  family  wne  regarded  as 
ndgii^  beings,  whose  friendship  was  eoagbc  by  tbe 
gods  themselves.  See  Thorpe,  Norlktrn  MytkoL  i,  67- 
69;  K«yser,Ae^^^AteJVor(iiiMs;  AndOMOiJV'erw 
MpOotogg  (Chicago,  1875),  p.  848-48. 

Oehler,  OvwtAV  Fbikdbich,  a  very  eminent  Old- 
Testament  scholar  of  Germany,  vras  bnn  at  Ebingen, 
in  WUrtemberg,  June  10,  1613.  Having  finished  hia 
theologieal  studies  at  Tulnngen,  he  was  apptdnted  a 
lecturer  at  the  Mtssionaiy  InstitnOon  at  Bade,  which 
posilioa  be  occupied  fton  1884  to  1887.  After  tUs 
he  became  a  member  of  the  thecdogical  snninary  in 
Tubingen,  teaching  at  the  same  time  in  the  nniver- 
rity  ther&  In  1840  he  was  appointed  vicar  in  Stott- 
gard,  and  in  the  same  year  professor  of  tbe  tbeirfogical 
seminary  at  Schflnthal.  In  1846  he  aooepted  a  call  ftvm 
the  theological  facnlty  In  BreaUn,  Silesia,  where  he  lect- 
ured nndl  1862,  when  he  retamed  to  TnUngen  to  oe- 
oupy  the  aame  position  there,  bcddea  bavii^  tbe  qihar- 
alty  over  the  higher  theological  semiiiaiy.  He  died 
Feb.  SO,  1872.  He  published  a  great  many  essays  and 
artides  in  difl^nt  reviewi^  in  Henog's  diec4ogicd  and 
Schmid'B  pndagogical  encyclopndiaa ;  and  the  follow- 
ing works,  Prohgomma  tmr  Tkeotogie  dm  A  Um  T^mta- 
mmttt  (^tlgard,  1846)  :—Comme»latiomim  ad  theoio- 
gfaatjiUfawfwtaspaia  I  (ibid.  18*<9 :— i)is  CnoidM^ 
derA  bUttammaieium  tTewLa^Tabingen,  1864)  :~Uther 
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wudm  Maata  (ibtd.  1861)  SemmarredM  (ibid. 

1370)  i—AsoMMulto  Stmimamdat  (ibid.  1873)  -,  bat  his 
■un  work  is  Titologie  de*  Attm  Taiamemta  (1878, 
187^  t  pnbUahed  by  bit  nd  innwdialdy  aftar 
ih(  otku^  dnth,  lod  giving  tbe  aabsUoee  of  bit  the- 
ofafpnl  hectares  delivered  from  1889  to  1871,  and  of  bit 
irddn  published  in  difieMnt  cvclopmlias  and  reviews. 
Of  the  Ixst-nteniioned  wotk  an  English  txuulation  hu 
been  prepared  b7E.D.  Smith,  of  which  tbe  flnt  Tolome, 
cntilfed  Tleology  0/ the  Old  Tatamemt,  was  puUUbed 
M  Edbbmgfa  in  1074.  TUa  woik,  ttuiagh  it  ia  chai^ 
■dcriad  latber  fldneaa  of  detaUa  than  by  oompre- 
ittmrtaoB  of  priociplaa,  yet  ezhitnta  on  ereiy  page 
tif^  of  the  most  oonadentHNU  diligence.  This  ia  espe- 
dilly  the  case  in  all  matten  connected  with  Old-Testa- 
nwot  exegen&  It  ia  therefore  free  from  tbe  serious 
bleniiihes  which  damage  all  its  predecessors,  the  valu- 
lUe  work  of  S^ullz  not  excepted.  It  ia  chancterixed 
m  faOam  by  m  writer  in  the  Bril.  Qu.  Rev.  (Jan.  1876) 
p.  147. 148: 

"(Miler  was  a  strong  believer  In  the  sapeniatnral,  and 
wu  hnboed  with  the  most  profound  reverence  for  Old-Tes- 
tamsat  Soiptare.  With  regard  to  the  relation  of  tbe  Old 
TcMament  to  the  New,  he  held  a  middle  poeltioi)  between 
the  view  of  Hengstenbers  and  tbe  older  orthodox  party, 
which  did  not  distlngalsn  between  the  two,  and  that  or 
lUrdoa  and  Schleittrmacher,  which  entirely  cau  loose 
tbe  Old-Teatament  religion  from  tbe  New,  thereby  re- 
dodng  Ittoalevet  with  the  other  pre-CbrlEtlsn  relIKIon^ 
ud  nudting  It  of  scarcely  greater  imporUnce  for  the  ez- 
plsaatioa  of  the  CbrlsilaQ  sr*tem  than  the  theology  of 
Homer.  While  Oebler  has  encceufblly  maiDtalned  against 
Heontenberg  that  tbe  Old  and  New  Teeumeuts  were  so 
dlittact  that  no  New-Taatament  Idea  Is  fhlly  set  forth  In 
the  Old,  be  yet  holda  that  tbe  eoDoeetlon  between  tbem 
b  BO  intimate  aod  essential  that  the  geneda  of  all  tbe 
Iil«ei  of  New-Testament  salTBtion  lie  in  the  Otd.and  that 
both  moat  stand  or  fitll  together.  Be  mnst  n<4  oe  nnder- 
nood,  however,  as  holding  the  opinion  that  tbe  growth 
lit  religloiu  Ideas  was  owmg  to  a  certain  rellglooa  sense, 
wblchMcame  clearer  and  follerwlth  the  progress  of  time, 
tir  he  repadlates  altogether  this  theory  of  the  ratloual- 
btic  schools.  While  admiring  the  antnot's  roodemtlon 
snddSToteduesa,  we  cannot  beip  tbInlilDg  that  ont  of  this 
toodectdedopipoeltlOD  to  the  above  schools  arose  two  rad- 
ical deEseta,  which  pervade  the  whole  work,  vfs.,  a  palnfhl 
and  maneeessttal  attampt  to  recnndle  all  discrepancies 
btlwaea  tbe  dlSbrentruigloiia  views  and  tendencies,  e.  g. 
t9  rednce  to  complete  hsrmony  tbe  different  paru  of  the 
OUTestament :  and  an  enUre  exclusion  of  all  slde-IlKhte 
from  noo-Blbtical  sonrces.  According  to  him  own  princl- 
pla,Oad  mnat  have  gradaally.  and  by  meana  of  enllght- 
enra  leaden,  rooioved  his  people  more  and  more  from 
bsstbeniau ;  and  a  complete  history  of  the  process  woald 
■■tssiltateaeomparlaon  with  heathen  views.  Theremnst 
hanbeni  a  period  In  which  the  religions  views  of  Jnda- 
fm  aai  heathenism  were  closely  allied.  Tet  we  And 
Mveety  an  allnalon  to  the  latter.  Tbe  same  ezdnrive 
tsadauy  eans^  bim,  somewhat  Inconsistently,  to  limit 
Ua  lavai^tlOB  to  the  oaoontcal  writlnss  of  tbe  Old  Tea- 
tsamU.  Tills  tendency  alone  woald  aoBce  to  render  Us 
mrk,  tboogb  richer  in  detail,  Inforlnr  in  breadth  and 
eoapretMMlrenesa  to  the  valnable  volumes  of  Hermann 
flcMltx,  and  will  oanaa  tbe  readers  of  Bwald,  who  lives  In 
s  dlAtnt  plane  ftum  wdlnaiy  men,  to  Ibel  that  Ihty  am 
•ntering  m  new  world  of  thosght  and  freedom." 

SwTiwlogucheaUitiverKd-Lexiion,».r.i  Kurtz,CAitreA 
/Tiitory  (Philadelphia,  1875),  ii,  875;  LeArbwA  der  Kir- 
deaguMckie  (Hitau,  1874X  ii,  323 ;  Hanck,  Tieo^ 
tdur  JaArabericht,  vi,  259 ;  viii,  65, 646  sq. ;  WorU  sum 
JainUxn  an  Dr.  G.  F.  r.  Oekkr  (1873),  oontaintng  tbe 
addresses  made  at  his  funeral,  and  alio  a  brief  iSelch 
<!f  his  life.  (J.H.W.) 

OetalmfUler,  Daniel  Joskph,  an  eminoit  Oennan 
SRhilBct,  was  bora  at  Bamberg  in  1791.  He  studied 
ndv  Oni  VSaebcr,  and  then  visited  Italy  and  Sicily, 
wlMR  In  pMMd  fimr  ymn  in  studying  and  copying  the 
p^Kipal  ediflcmi,  until  he  waa  summoned  home  in  1819 
to  mperintend  the  erection  oTthe  GlgpMluea  at  Hnnieb, 
iha  tbe  dcaigDS  of  Klense.  In  1881  be  was  eommis- 
mned  to  make  demgns  in  the  Gothic  style  for  a  church 
in  tbe  sabortw  of  Honidi,  whieb  gained  htm  great  repn- 
tttioa.  He  eieeted  in  the  same  style  the  natiooal  mon< 
taaeat  at  Wittekbach,  and  tbe  Otto  chapel  at  Kiefets- 
IddHk  Among  Us  other  mrks  is  tbe  CkttriA  o/^ 
7%«naatt  Halbe^moos,  in  tbe  Italian  styki,oommenced 
ial888.  AttlkedeathofDaBenieoQw«iio,inl887, 


Oehlmhller  was  employed  to  oomplete  the  yraikt  at  the 
castle  of  Hobenscfawangan.  He  died  in  1839.  In  18ffi 
and  1825  he  putdiahed  a  book  containing  designs  for 
Anwnl  »nHunenta,  See  Spoonar,  Biog.  BkU  f  As 
/lHW^r<i^U,6S6. 

(Bnlstmla  (oftwr^pta),  1  tiime  for  the  Ubatiooi 
of  wine  pMved  out  to  Herades  liy  the  jooth  of  Athens 
on  reaching  tbe  age  of  manhood. 

OQnoatla  Is  a  surname  of  ^Irlemts,  under  wbkh  she 
was  worshipped  at  CEno^  in  ArgoUs. 

CSnOmanoy  (Gr.  sivoc,  wms,  and  ^vrtia,  Jtvimo- 
tioH),  a  species  of  di%*ination  practiced  by  andent  Greeks, 
in  which  they  drew  conjectures  from  iht  color,  motion, 
and  other  circumstancea  connected  with  the  wine  need 
in  libations  to  the  god^ 

CBnomania  (olvoc,  vine,  and  pavla,  naJmm) 
[usnslly  Anglidzed  Ovtumama']  is  a  term  of  modem 
invenlitMi  to  denote  an  irresisdbte  or  insane  craving  for 
akohdlie  stimolants,  when  occurring  io  a  haUtnal  or 
confirmed  form,  and  requiring  oimflnement  or  leetnint 
of  tbe  person  for  its  cure.  Much  discussion  has  takeo 
place  in  regard  to  this  and  other  forms  of  what  is  ofteo 
called  HoTid  Insanity ;  the  nwet  recent  viem  of  physi- 
cians, however,  tend  to  show  that  the  drinking  insani^, 
ot  Jkror  bibatdi,  as  it  wse  called  by  an  eariy  writer  on 
the  subject,  is  often  assodated  with  other  forma  of  meD- 
tal  derangement,  and  is  very  apt  to  be,  in  connection 
Willi  one  or  more  of  these  forms,  hereditarily  transmit- 
ted, even  through  several  generations ;  so  thst  the  really 
phyncal  or  insane  character  of  the  craving  for  stimu- 
lants, at  least  in  some  esses,  may  be  regarded  as  a  well- 
^etablished  fact  in  medidDe. — Chambers.  See  Mono- 
mania. Many  of  the  considerations  adduced  under  the 
art  KLapTOHANiA  (q.  v.)  apfdy  to  the  moral  re^Mmn* 
bility  of  persons  laboring  under  this  disease,  and  per> 
hapa  with  inereMed  fiwee,  as  it  has  a  peculiarly  phyrical 
relation.  Other  questions  relate  to  the  general  subject 
of  temperance  (q.  v.> 

OSnomaua  (OivSnaoc),  of  Godava,  a  cynic  philos- 
opher, flourished  in  tbe  reign  of  Hadrian,  or  somewhat 
later,  but  before  Porphyry  (SyncelL  p.  349  b;  Suid. 
8.  v.).  He  was  one  of  those  later  Cynics  whose  philos- 
ophy consists  not  so  much  in  any  definite  system  of 
doctrine  aa  in  a  free  and  unrestrained  tone  of  thought 
and  life.  Thna  tbe  emperor  Julian  charges  him  with 
sensually  and  profanenese;  and  his  sarcasms  upon  the 
old  cynic  doctrinea  have  led  some  to  believe,  but  with- 
out reas(»i,  thst  he  belonged  to  some  other  sect  (Julian, 
Oral,  vi,  199 ;  vii,  209,  ed.  Spanheim).  Suidas  mentions 
ashisworks,  ITifM  Kvmafiov: — TloXtrua : — Hipi  rqccod' 
"Ofoipov  ^Aoao^iaQ: — Iltpt  ^pdrnroc  xai  Aioyivovc 
cni  rwv  Xotirw.  This  list,  however,  does  not  indude 
the  work  which  is  best  known  to  us,  namely,  hia  ex- 
posure <a  the  oracles,  which  is  sometimes  entatlisd  Kard 
ruv  xp>|<m}p<wv;  bat  tbe  proper  title  seems  to  have 
been  roiiTwv  ^tapa,  i.  e.  Ddedio  PTxett{ffiatorum.  Con- 
siderable extracts  from  this  work  are  preserved  by  En- 
sebius,  who  tells  us  that  (Enomaus  was  provoked  to 
write  it  in  consequence  of  having  been  deceived  him- 
self by  an  oracle  (Euselnus,  Pr^.  Evang.  v,  18  sq.; 
vi,  1 ;  Socralea,  ff.  E.  iv,  18 ;  Niceph.  x,  86 ;  Tbeodoret, 
rA«ra;i.  vi,36;  x,  141  a).  Julian  also  speaks  of  trage- 
«es  by  (Enomaus  {Oral,  vii,  210).  See  Smith,  Dkt. 
Gtret  <md  Roman  Biog.  cmd  MythoL  iii,  17, 18. 

Oertel,  BtiohUn  Friedrioh  Christiaii.  a  Ger- 
man divine  of  note,  was  bom  at  Stieitberg  in  1765,  snd 
flourished  at  Anspach  as  i^ofessor  at  tbe  gymnasum. 
He  died  about  1845.  He  is  tbe  author  of  Ckritiotogie, 
01  results  of  the  lateat  exegetieal  expontions  concern- 
ing the  divini^  of  Christ,  in  which  snbordinationistic 
views  are  held  1^  bim  (Huibori^  1792) ;  and  a  version 
of  the  IKble  from  tbe  original  languages,  with  annota- 
tions (AnspBoh,  1817,  voL  t),  ail  in  Oermaa.  See  Winer, 
SanMuck,  a,  v. 
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known  hy'^  turn  ih  piume,'W.  O.vmt  Bobm),  aGnv 
man  aathor,  was  bora  at  Ham,  near  Simmera,  Aug.  16, 
1798.  H«waBtbewnof«decgyinan;atadiedtbeol(^ 
•t  Hdddbas ;  ww  ia  tba  ehaige  ctt  paiiih  at  Maimc- 
bach  fmm  18S0  to  1685;  was  ecderiaatical  wperiatend- 
ent  at  Sobembam  frtm  1836  to  1868,  aiid  subaeqaeut- 
ly  KBided  at  Wiesbaden.  He  died  OcL  14, 1867.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer  of  popular  stories,  and  bis 
GftatHmebe  EnSAiunffea  (Wieebaden,  1850-1859,  13 
Tols.)  has  paaeed  tbrough  numeroua  editions. 

O^tfDger,  FRfKDRtcH  CHRI8TOPH,  a  Doted  German 
tbeosopbist  and  religious  psychologist,  celebrated  as  a 
tnystioal  exponent  of  the  sacred  writiogs,  was  bom  of 
pious  parentage  at  Gttppingeo,  in  Wurtemberg,  Hay  6, 
1702.  He  studied  at  the  Univerrity  of  TUbmg«n,  where 
he  came  in  contact  with  some  of  the  Inspirtd ;  and  his 
studies  thereupon  tooli  a  decidedly  mystical  tnni.  He 
also  devoted  bimadf  to  tba  atody  of  the  philoac^ical 
wrtdngs  of  L^wits  and  Wolf,  and  was  '*  altogether  im- 
mened  lo  the  doctrine  the  monads."  He  studied 
Halebrancbe,  too.  After  the  compledoo  of  his  course 
at  the  univeraity  be  became  intimately  related  to  Ben- 
gel,  corresponding  with  bim  and  visiting  him  fteqnently. 
His  whole  object  now  was  to  impregnate  the  Wolflan 
philosophy  with  a  deep^  Biblical  element,  and  to  as- 
certain therein  the  0nal  prindptes  and  highest  unity 
of  all  thought.  He  read  the  Church  fatheira  indnstri- 
oosly,  especially  Augustine,  and  pored  over  the  Rabbins 
and  tJieir  cabalistic  speculations.  He  visited  Jena  and 
Leipaic,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Francke, 
3pangenberg,  and  Zinzendorf,  with  the  last  of  whom  he 
spent  some  time  in  HermhuL  He  also  made  many 
other  journeys.  He  saw  Leipuc,  Berlin,  and  the  lary 
places  of  the  Low  Countries.  Ua  Bnafly  returned  to 
TtlluDgen;  and  after  having  acted  awbik  as  tutor 
there,  and  assisted  count  Zinzendorf  in  bis  project  for 
translating  the  Scriptures,  be  was  aj^inted  ruder  in 
theology  in  the  University  of  Halle.  This  post  be  re- 
signed however  in  order  to  travel,  and  especially  lo  con- 
sult some  of  the  eminent  theologians  of  HolUnd.  Re- 
turning to  WUrtemberg,  he  was,  in  1738,  appointed  pas- 
tor at  Hirschau.  He  had  now  fully  adopted  the  views 
of  the  PietisU,  wfaoae  sentimenta  were  then  obtaining 
the  approval  of  many  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  men 
in  Gennany,  while  Uiey  found  very  general  acceptance 
among  persons  of  a  devotional  temperament,  with  whom 
OeUnger's  purity  of  life,  earnestness  of  manner,  exten- 
sive theological  acquirements,  and  perhaps  his  mysti- 
cism of  style,  all  combined  to  give  him  great  influence, 
80  tfaat  he  aooD  oama  to  be  n^Canled  aa  the  IHetistie  kadw 
in  that  part  of  Germany.  Oetinger  was  an  earnest  stu- 
dent of  the  writings  of  Jacob  Bohme ;  and  be  became  an 
ardent  disciple  of  Emmanuel  Swcdeabcng,  some  of  whose 
works  he  translated  into  German.  His  teaching  of  these 
mystic  doctrines  having  called  forth  some  remonstrances 
ftom  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  he  announced  his  re- 
solve not  to  publish  any  more  of  his  writings,  bat  he 
continued  to  furnish  such  of  hu  followers  as  ^)plied 
for  qnritual  advice  with  bis  written  instructions.  He 
was  nominated  in  1752  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
churches  in  the  district  of  Wein^rg^  and  afterwards 
in  that  of  Herrenberg,  and  subsequentfr  tnshop  a[  M orr- 
hard.    He  died  February  10, 1782. 

During  his  life  Oetinger  was  regarded  with  respect 
approaching  to  reverence  by  his  co-religionists  as  a  phi- 
losopher and  theologian,  and  he  la  still  held  in  some  es- 
timstioo.  He  sought  to  elucidate  the  Christian  srstem 
by  the  speculations  of  B9hme  and  Swedenborg;  and  he 
was  foitd  of  comparing  and  contrasting  the  received  sys- 
tems of  secular  philosophy  with  Christian  philosophy, 
as  so  explained.  It  is  only  recently  that  attention  baa 
been  excited  towards  his  almost  forgottm  worka.  He 
was  the  theosophiaC  of  his  age.  His  oontempoiariea 
caned  htm  the  Hagns  of  tba  South.  He  aaya :  *■  I  have 
made  the  idea  of  life  which  prevails  in  the  Bible  the 
chief  featureof  my  theology.  TheKbleti«ataof  Ufet  1, 
God  as  tbe  source  <tf  life;  2,matiMtheooaBemtin]rof 


tbc  breath  of  litis;  8,  sin  as  the  eatnngement  of  life  finn 
God;  4,  giaoaastbe  communicaUon  of  new  Utt\  S^tbe 
Church  as  the  sodety  where  the  spiiifc  of  life  wo^ ;  8, 
tbelaattldngaMtheeodandiaaiieoflife^"  "Maf^" 
aqrs  the  ftntaatic  <dd  man, "  b  the  aeienoe  of  tbe  MeadM 
of  God.  It  is  of  secret  wisdom.  But  it  is  the  sablimefl 
magic  to  separate  yourself  from  yourself  by  means  of 
tbe  cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  bring  the  multitude  of 
your  thoughts  into  harmony  with  the  love  of  Christ.'' 
**In  antagonism  to  the  sceptical  and  volatiliziog  ten- 
dency, be  anq^t,"  aaya  Hagenbach,  "to  b<dd  firm  tbe 
concrete  individiul,  tbe  real  and  Ae  vigorona  In  all 
their  pictoreaqueness,  vividness,  and  smsuousness,  so  as 
to  make  the  deeper  and  stronger  impression  upon  tbe 
mind.  Instead  thmfore  of  r^^rding  scriptural  de- 
scriptions of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  new  birth 
as  mere  figures,  and  of  dissolving  thm  into  ahatract 
conceptions,  as  was  done  by  tbe  later  translators  of  the 
Bible,  .  .  .  Oetinger  regarded  them  as  realitaca  and 
facts;  and  while  scepticism  believed  that  it  must  trans- 
late the  Khlical  language  into  Western  form,  which 
(xiuld  not  easily  happen  without  a  diminution  of  the 
original  meaning,  Oetinger  believed,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
that  we  must  return  to  that  Kbiical  view  of  things,  and 
live  in  tbe  very  heart  of  it.  His  language  is  therefore 
sometimes  dark,  mysterious,  and  not  comprehensible  by 
every  mind.  He  strives  by  it  to  represent  evoythmg 
in  a  new  and  original  light,  and  in  tiiis  effort  be  OOB- 
fesses  that  by  tbe  confnnon  of  philosophic  language  it 
would  be  hard  for  <me  who  is  illuminated  as  by  light- 
ning to  speak  with  new  tongues.  Hen  must  sometimes 
be  satisfied  with  only  small  and  weak  beginnings,  until 
the  knowledge  of  tbe  Ijord  shall  cover  the  earth  aa  the 
waves  of  tbe  sea"  (i,  39, 1, 39). 

Oetinger  was  very  fruitful  as  a  mystical  anthor.  His 
works  amount  to  seventy  in  number,  the  titles  of  which 
betray  bis  effort  to  conlniw  snpCTnatural  and  oa torsi 
things  in  their  higher  unity ;  or,  as  be  himself  expresses 
it,"  metaphysics  in  connection  with  chemistry."  Of  these 
numerous  worlu  we  notice  J)ie  aner/bncklichen  Wege 
der  HtTvmriama^  GoUa  (Lops.  17S4):  — ^ftriw  d. 
evaageHaduit  Orxktmig  a.  WitdtrgebKii  (ibid.  1736, 8vo) : 
—Erldarm^  d.  Paalmm  noeft  dm  kutoritdKn  Wmrlver- 
aande  (Esdingen,  1748,  and  Hellhroini,  1766,  8vo):— 
Tnqttiritio  «i  tawum  commnnm  H  retHtmm  pro  juiietm' 
di$  pkUoiophorum  theoru  ad  nomum  Scripturtt  Sacra 
(Tubingen,  1758, 8vo)  •.—Drej^acAe  SiOadthn  ftach  der 
Natur,  nock  der  heUigtn  Schrifl,  nack  Jeat  Chritto 
(Heilbronn,  1758,  8vo);— 7>k  EuUruche  u.  FndnKju 
PhUotophk  fi&er  dia  MuM  (Neuwied.  1761)  i—Die 
lotop&ie  der  Aken  wiederkuKmeKd  in  der  j/Sldemm  ZtH 
(Francf.  1762, 8vo)  i—SwedetAvrjfg  u.  anderer  irdigdu  v. 
kimnUUche  Philotvpkie  (ibid.  1765, 8vo): — Theotogiatx 
idea  vka  deducta  (ibid.  1765, 8vo;  transL  into  German, 
Stnttg.  1852, 8ro);  it  is  the  beet  work  of  the  author:— 
Beurtheihtng  der  Lekrt  row  dem  Zuttande  nack  dem  Todt 
(1771, 8vo) : — hibrr  aurea  catena  Ihmeri  de  trtaumitta- 
tioae  metallontm  (1771,  8to)  ■.—Inbegriffder  GnmAeeU- 
heit  aui  den  SckriJUn  Jakob  B6hm»  (Francf.  1 774, 8vo) : 
— Gedankm  von  den  Fdhif^ceiUn  zu  empfatden  u. »  erbm- 
nen  (ibid.  1 776, 8vo)  -.—Bibluchet  v.  emblematitAee  ITdr- 
terbu<A  den  TeUeritcKex  ailgegei^ei^  (Francf.  1776; 
Stuttg.  1849).  He  translated  also  into  German  and  an- 
notated the  work  of  Swedenborg  on  the  inhabitants  of 
tbe  earth,  planets,  and  other  stars  (1771,  8vo).  Oetan- 
801*8  eooBideta  worka  were  pnbUabed  at  BeutUngen  in 
1662  aq.,  and  bis  tbeoBophical  wridnga  have  been  tHoi^t 
out atStuttgardas follows:  8Btmmd.Aeoaopln»Ae8t!l^- 
ten,  Tieologie  a.d.ldee  dei  Ubeiu  (1866). 

See  Neuei  Gelekrtea  Europa,  voL  xv ;  Hoser,  WSrtetit- 
bergitdtea  GdeKritm-Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Hirsdiing,  HamA.; 
Heuael,  LexHotn^  a.  v.;  Uurst%  Hagenhach,  CA.  Hitt. 
of  the  \9tk  and  19fA  Cextmriet,  i,  886-892,  481  sq.; 
Kabnis,  BitL  Gvmm  PrekHamHam,  p.  106;  SeMio- 
ffrapkie,  pubtisbed  by  Hamherger  (St^g.  1846) }  AMbn> 
len,  Die  TkeonpAie  Fr.  CL  Oibiger't  mack  ikrm  Grumd- 
a<iy«  (Tubing.  I§|H^,,(^l!gl¥80gle 
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(BtoajniB  (Oir69vp«c),  tba  ncnM  of  •  (ttviniQr 
irgiilripped  b/  the  Bueient  ScTtbium^  mi  idendflad 
witti  Apoilo  bj  Herodottu  (it,  68). 

Oettinger,  Euward  Habia,  a  German  biUiog- 
npber,  was  bom  Nor.  19, 1808,  at  Brealau,  in  Silesia,  of 
Jewish  parenta.  Having  studied  at  the  jtynmasiutn  of 
ht5  ot&n  fdaco,  be  weut  to  Vienna,  and  joined  the  Bo- 
utin Gatb^  Church.  After  1829  be  edited  difltrent 
poiodiab  it  Beriin,  Hambnif^  Hanhnm,  and  LeipMC, 
tod  wrote  severa!  dramas,  novels,  and  romances.  His 
poems,  which  he  published  under  the  title  Buck  der  Liebe, 
were  published  at  Leipsic  in  a  fifth  edidon  in  ISfiO. 
Besides  a  historical  work  —  Geschichle  dea  daniscken 
Hoftt  vo»  Chriitian  II,  bit  Friedrich  VII  (Hamburg, 
1^,  8  vols.) — he  pabtished  his  famous  Inbliograpbioil 
work,  BitUogrf^hU  bioffraphiqiUf  ou  dktioimair*  de 
36,000  ouvragea,  rtlaH/s  a  thUtoire  delavie  puhlique  tt 
pTwee  da  hommet  ciStbru  de  tout  la  tmpt  et  de  iouta  let 
natiau  (Leips.  1860 ;  the  same  in  2  vols.  Paris,  1866)  :— 
Eiitoriieka  Architt,  etUhaltcnd  em  Mfstematitch-iAro- 
nohyiich  gtordneUt  Ventichniu  von  17,000  der  }>rauch- 
laiim  QueZtot  rum  Studiton  der  GeaduckU  (Carlsruhe, 
1811)  i—Mamtetir  de»  dates,  cmteiuaU  tm  miUioa  de  ren- 
mgimma  tiogrt^ijueB,  gbtioL  «f  kittorigHe»(I>mAeii, 
IMft-1868,  S  T^^4to) — a  work  whicti,  as  a  biogiaphico- 
senealogico-bistArical  lexicon,  is  not  only  indispensaUe 
to  Ubrarians,  historians,  and  bibUt^raphers,  but  which 
St  its  first  appearance  was  unanimously  praised  as  a  gf- 
giiitic  woric  of  German  industry  and  scholarship.  Oet- 
tinger  <fied  June  26, 1872.  A  snpplemeDt  to  bis  Afcmi- 
teur  del  dates  ia  now  published  Ity  Dr.  H.  Schramm,  the 
biof^pher  of  Oettinger.  See  LiUmristAer  HaiKdieeiaer 
(1872),  p.  368:  Kurz,  Liieratm-getMdOe,  -vtA.  iv  (aee 
Intfez);  Dr.  K.  ScbUtze,  LaOtdilant*  OiiAier  lud 
Dkilerimen^  a.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Ofittii,  an  indnlgeoce-box,  a  sort  of  charm 
dMcd  fracn  the  J^mumm  piietts  bj  tbe  {Mlgrims  who 

ginol^ 

OBa  or  Emkx,  a  piona  and  nliant  Saxon  prince, 
deserves  a  place  here  for  bis  great  devotion  to  Chris- 
tianity, He  flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  youth  of  great  personal  beauty,  says 
Bede,  and  hia  plea^ig  manners  mode  him  most  accep- 
iriile  to  the  people,  who  loirind  fbrward  with  hopes  to 
ibe  tine  when  he  abonld  be  called  to  govern  than. 

was  abo  bonofaUj  affianced  to  a  princess  of  Merda ; 
bM  be  left  all  the  wealth  and  power  and  pleasure  that 
tamed  him  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's : 

"He  eave  his  honors  to  the  world  again, 
His  oetter  part  to  bearen." 

We  most  confess,  though  a  mutaken  sense  of  duty  ruled 
lai  choice,  that  it  was  no  common  power  of  religion 
wlucb  could  take  biro  at  such  an  early  age  from  all  the 
•trantagea  of  birth  and  state,  to  live  in  a  foreign  land, 
is  nnlmowD  society  and  an  obscure  poaidon,  and  to 
pn  himself  up  to  a  life  of  prayer  and  fiisliag  and  alms- 
iJring. 

Offii.anAnglO'SaxMi  prince,  who  floariabed  as  king 
or  McactA  for  about  (aty  years,  in  tbe  second  half  of 
the  8tb  century,  is  noted  in  eccleriasrical  history  for  the 
"iyndent  relation  in  which  be  triseed  his  part  of  Brit- 
lio  to  the  papal  se&  He  was  a  vaUant  aoklier  and  am- 
tntioasiukr;  and  aa  be  extended  his  posaessionB  large- 
Ift  hi*  BegotiatioaB  with  Rome  become  of  importance 
tocrayatadent  of  English  eoclesiasUcal  history.  He 
MqKlkd  tbe  king  of  Kent  to  adtnowledgs  bia  aiitbot^ 
i^t  snd  at  tbe  instigation  of  Cynedrida,  his  wife,  be 
pit  to  death  Ethelbert,  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  seized 
lui  CfaarlemagDe  called  him  the  most  powerihl 

^  fte  Oiriatian  kings  of  the  West,  and  m^ntained 
"Mdy  nlatioaa  with  him,  exeept  daring  a  abort  pe- 
^  wban  tndara  im  Olla'a  domiiuMU  eommitted  de|m- 
*i*tioaa  apm  Fmldah  nunhanlib  But  thoogh  Oflk 
«M  tninMrful  ia  bia  MqaMtkn  of  tenponl  power,  he 
lott  nch  by  iwlfdiithiri  nlitkw  with  Bobm^ 


the  good-win  of  which  be  finally  came  to  be  very  de- 
pendent. Anxious  to  eetaUish  the  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendeooe  ot  bis  kingdom  from  other  British  territory, 
he  appealed  to  pope  Adrian — tbe  nma  poatiff  who  wvMe 
in  defenoe  of  image-worship — to  send  an  archUshop'a 
pall  to  Higbert,  bishop  of  lichfleld,  making  the  rix 
other  bishoprics  between  the  Thames  and  Uumbw  sub- 
ject to  him  instead  of  archbjahop  Eaobert  of  Canter- 
bury. It  is  no  great  credit  to  pope  Adrian  that  be  con- 
sented so  easily  to  this  pwwject,  for  which  there  was  no 
reason  but  the  woridly  ambition  of  Offa;  and  bis  hon- 
es^ is  somewhat  impeached  by  it,  Inasmuch  as  Offa 
began  a  praetioe,  which  was  long  afterwards  oonrinued, 
of  aendiog  a  yeariy  proeent  in  money,  called  "Feto^ 
pence,"  to  Rome.  The  Saxon  law  speaks  of  Uits  pres- 
ent as  "  tbe  king's  alms."  It  was  not  a  tax  paid  to  tbe 
pope,  but  to  the  king's  officer* ;  it  led,  however,  after- 
wards to  fnrtbet  encroachments  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
A  council  of  the  English  Chnteh,  held  at  QifTs-boe, 
A.D.  806,  censored  this  royal  act  as  suneptitiotis  and 
deceitfoL  King  Offis  was  also  the  first  prince  since  the 
days  of  St.  Augustine  to  receive  a  papal  legate  for  the 
ordering  of  British  ecclesiastical  albirs.  The  legates 
came  ostenribly  to  remev  the/aiik  tmd  peace  that  had 
connected  England  with  Rome  ever  since  Augustine's 
mission,  Thdr  object  was,  however,  to  give  public 
papal  countenance  to  Ofia's  ecclesiastical  departures. 
Ofik  died  soon  after  his  cruel  slaughter  of  king  Ethel- 
bert, ovenwme  with  remorse.  H«  was  sacoeeded  hia 
son  Egfertb,  who  reigned  only  a  fiew  months.  Offii  is 
commended  by  the  learned  Alcuin  as  a  prince  of  en- 
gaging manners,  and  studious  to  promote  good  Chris- 
tian morals  among  his  pec^le.  At  the  same  time  the 
prelate  does  not  disguise  that  these  better  qualities 
were  tarnished  by  deeds  of  avarice  and  cruelty; .and 
he  mentions  it  as  a  probable  mark  of  divine  ven- 
geance that  hia  only  son  Egferth,  wbom  be  had  made 
the  abaier  of  bb  throne,  died  a  few  days  after  bia  b- 
ther,  in  the  flower  of  bis  age.  Among  the  oppres- 
sive acts  of  Offa  towards  tbe  Church,  he  seems  to 
have  usurped'  the  property  of  bishops  and  abbots  in  the 
monasteries ;  not  suppressing  the  religious  houses,  but 
giving  them  as  preferments  to  his  friends,  particalarly 
rate  at  March,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  abbey  at 
Bath,  which  he  made  Usbop  Heatbored  of  Worcester 
sorreiider  to  him.  To  eatablisb  bis  power  tbe  more,  be 
enriched  the  abbeys  of  Bredon  and  Evesham,  founded 
by  his  grandfather,  with  lands  taken  from  the  same 
bishopric  or  its  dependent  monasteriea.  But  at  a  late 
period  of  his  life  he  was  led,  by  remorse  of  consdenoe, 
to  found  the  fanraas  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  which  he  en- 
dowed with  large  eatatea  in  Hertflndibiie,  and  which 
became  me  of  tbe  most  splendid  of  the  old  Benedictine 
houses  in  early  Norman  times.  Offa  oompUed  laws 
which  are  mostly  included  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  code  of 
Alfred  the  Great.  See  Churton,  Early  Engl.  Ch.  cb.  x ; 
Soames,  Avglo-Saxm  Ch.  (Lond.  1666, 12iJio),  p.  101- 
104;  ejusd.  Latin  Oudwiitg  Anglo-Saxon  Times  (ibid. 
1848,8vo),p.  1468q.;  Iviett,  Orients  An^ioaMa  (see  In- 
dex  in  pU  u  of  vol.  ii).    (J.  H.  W.) 

OfFenoe  may  be  either  acUve  or  paauva  We  may 
give  offence  by  our  conduct,  or  we  may  receive  offence 
from  the  conduct  of  others.  The  original  word  (incav- 
SaXiZoOt  i°  "■'■^  version  usually  rendered  "  offend,"  liter- 
ally Mgnifies  to  cause  to  stumble,  and  by  an  easy  meta- 
phor, to  occasion  a  Jail  wto  tin  (Matt,  v,  29).  It  may, 
therefore,  qiply  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others  (Matt, 
xviii,  6-14).  Hence  the  noun  vtavtdXov  aigmto  not 
only  "on  irffence,"  in  our  common  use  oftbot  word,  but 
also  a  ttunAlinff'Stottt,  a  trap,  a  snare,  or  whatever  im- 
pedes our  path  to  heaven  (MatL  xviii,  17;  Rom,  xiv, 
IS;  1  Cor.  X,  32).  Sometimes  offence  is  taken  un- 
reasonably; men,  as  Peter  says,  "stumble  at  the  word, 
being  diaobedient."  Hence  we  read  of  "  the  offence  of 
the  eroas"  (GaL  v,  It;  vi,  IS),  To  positive  truth  or 
duty  we  most  adhere,  even  at  tbrliMardofi  riving 
oflbuei  bota  woe  ia  on  esl^wtt^gWfcJlUlgiUMrily 
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(Ron.  xir,  18-Sl;  1  Cor.  Tui,  9-18).  We  dHMiU  b« 
TOy  careful  to  vnM  {^ving  JiMt  enm  of  offeoM^  lett 
we  prove  impediiiwDtB  to  otb«n  in  tbcir  leoqMion  of 
the  truth,  in  their  progress  in  eanctification,  in  theit 
peace  of  miod,  or  in  their  general  course  towards  heaven. 
We  should  abrid^  or  deojr  ourselves  in  some  things, 
rather  than,  by  exercisiDg  our  liberty  to  the  utmost, 
give  uneaunesB  to  ChriBtians  weaker  in  mind  or  weaker 
in  the  faith  than  ourselves  (1  Ckir.  x,  82).  On  the  other 
band,  we  ^ODld  not  take  offence  without  aio|de  cause, 
but  endeavor  by  our  esensiae  oT  cbarilgr,  and  pertiapa 
our  inoreaae  of  knowledge^  to  think  bvotaUy  of  what  is 
dubious,  as  well  as  honorably  of  what  is  laudable. 

It  was  foretold  of  the  Messiah  that  he  should  be  "a 
stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence"  (Isa.  riii,  14; 
Rom.  ij£,  82, 83;  1  Pet.  ii,  8).  Perhaps  predictions  of 
this  kind  are  among  the  most  valuable  which  Providence 
has  preaerved  to  us,  as  we  see  by  tbem  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  discoonged  beeattsa  tbe  Jewi,  the  natural 
people  of  the  Hessiah,  r^eeted  bim,  and  still  reject  him ; 
nnce  the  very  offence  tbey  take  at  his  humiliation, 
death,  etc,  is  in  perfect  conftffmity  to  and  fulfihnent  of 
those  prophecies  which  foretold  that,  however  they 
might  profess  to  wish  for  the  great  Deliverer,  yet  when 
be  came  tbey  would  overlook  him,  and  atumUe  at  him. 

OFFENCE,  EocLBSiAsncAU  See  Penahcm  ;  PoL- 
mr;  Reconciliation;  Triau 

OSenbaaBen,  Salomon  Zebi,  a  polemic  who  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  We  know 
nothing  of  him  l>eyond  the  fact  that  he  wrt^  an  apolo> 
gfltical  work  against  the  Jewigb  convert  S.  Fr.  Brenz, 
and  bis  work,  Jidit^er  abgrMtre^fler  SekkatgaAdlg 
(KuremboiK  1614),  aniitled  D-i-Tiniin  (Hanover. 
I61{>),  written  in  Judteo-Gemiao  and  in  rabbinical 
letters,  which  was  translated  into  latin  by  Jo.  Wulfer, 
under  the  title  Tkeriaca  ad  examen  revocakt  (Nurem- 
berg, 1681),  of  which  some  excerpts  are  found  in  Eisen- 
meoger's  NeuaUdfckta  Judeittkum,  i,  1S4  sq.  See 
FUrst,  BM.  Jvd.  iii,  46;  WoU,  Bm.  Htbr.  i.  858;  iii, 
24d;  SteinBebDeider,Jeti)MAXtreniter>,  puSlS;  Jiicber, 
^%inesM*  GOATiea^Lexiktm,  It,  2194  aq.;  De  Bosei, 
Dmonario  ttorico  d^U  autori  Ebrei,  p.  250  sq.  (Germ. 
traneL  by  Hamberger) ;  by  the  same  author,  BibUotkexa 
Jvdaka  AtUichrittiaaa,  p.  126  (Parma,  1800);  Eisen- 
menger,  Naimtdedaa  Judentkum,  vol.  i  (index  of  the 
Germano-Hebrew  books  referred  to  in  his  work);  Fabri- 
cius,  Ddcctut  argumentorum  et  mllabua  ^cryrfonm,  etc. 
(Hamburg,  1726,  p.  688  sq.).    (R  P.) 

Offering  (the  general  uame  for  which  in  Hebrew  is 
yS^^t  korbaa',  althon^h  several  other  words  are  so  ren- 
dered) is  anything  presented  to  God  as  a  means  of  con- 
ciliating his  favor;  which  being  in  tbe  Jewish,  as  well 
as  in  aU  other  religions,  conudered  as  the  one  thing 
needful,  has  always  oonstUuted  an  essential  part  of 
public  worship  and  private  piety.  In  the  treatment  of 
this  topic  we  adopt  tbe  article  in  Kitto's  Cydopadia, 
which  is  subetantially  an  abridgment  of  Winer's  "  Op- 
fer"  in  his  Realwdrterbuch,  ii,  176  sq. 

Offerings  have  been  divided  into  three  kinds:  1, 
Tmpdratoria,  denodng  thoee  which  are  derigned  to 
procare  some  bvor  or  benefit;  S.  Eucharittiau,  those 
which  are  expressive  of  gratitude  for  bounties  or  mer- 
cies received;  3.  Ptacularia,  those  which  are  meant  to 
atone  for  sins  and  propitiate  the  Deity.  Porphyry  also 
gives  three  reasons  for  making  offerings  to  the  gods 
{AlmtvKBtia,  ii,  24)— in  order  to  do  them  honor,  to  ac- 
knowledge a  favor,  or  to  procure  a  supply  for  bnman 
needs.  Among  the  Het»fews  we  And  a  complex  and 
UnlUfonn  system  of  offerings  extending  through  the  en- 
lire  cirde  <rf  ^vine  worship,  and  prescribing  tbe  minut- 
est details.  A  leading  distinction  separates  their  oSer- 
inga  into  vvUoo^  (P^^t  "imcA^iA,  rpoa^opa,  SUpov) 
and  hloody  C^^Jt  sAocA,  ^vaia).  Used  in  its  widest 
sense,  the  term  offering,  oc  oblation,  indicates  in  the 
Hebnw  ritual  a  voy  grett  Boinber  of  thinga  as  the 


firstlings  of  tbe  flock,  fint-frnita,  tithes,  inoeBse,  the 
sbewbread,  Uk  wood  fee  tM«rwtiig  in  the  Temple  (Keh. 
X,  84).  The  oljecto  offered  weie  salt,  meal,  baked  as) 
roasted  grain,  olive-oil,  clean  aniuiab,  such  as  oxeo, 
goats,  doves,  but  not  fish.  The  animala  were  required 
to  be  Bpotieas  (Lev.  xxu,  20;  Mat  i,  8),  and,  with  tbe 
exception  of  the  doves,  not  under  eight  days  old  (Lev. 
xxii,  27),  younger  animals  being  tasteless  and  innutri- 
tious.  The  smaller  beasts,  such  as  sheep,  goata,  and 
calves,  were  commonly  one  year  old  (Exod.  xxix,  88; 
Lev.  ix,S;  xii,6;  xiv,10;  Nnmbixv,27 ;  xxviii, 9  aq.). 
Oxen  woe  offered  at  three  years  of  age ;  in  Judgea  (vi, 
2ft)  one  is  offered  which  is  seven  years  old.  As  to  sex, 
an  option  was  sometimes  left  to  the  offerer,  e^>eciaQy 
in  peace  and  sin  offerings  (Lev.  iii,  1,  6 ;  xii,  5, 6) ;  at 
other  times  males  were  required,  as  in  biunt  sacrifices^ 
for,  contrary  to  clasucal  usage,  the  male  was  oooaidmd 
the  more  perfect.  In  biimb>olferingB  and  in  thank- 
offerings  the  kind  at  animal  was  1^  to  tbe  choice  of 
the  worshipper  (Ler.  i,  8),  but  in  trespass  and  sin  offer- 
ings it  was  tegiUated  by  law  (Lev.  iv,  6).  If  tbe  desire 
of  the  worshipper  was  to  express  his  gratitude,  be  offer- 
ed a  peace  or  thank  offering;  if  to  obtain  forgiveness, 
be  offered  a  trespass  or  sin  crfTering.  Burnt-offerings 
were  of  a  general  kind  (Numb,  xt,  8 ;  Deut.  xii,  6 ;  Jei^ 
xvii,  26).  Hecatombs  or  large  numbers  of  cattle  were 
sacrificed  va  qiecial  oecaifona.  In  1  Kings  'nii,  O, 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  **  sacrificed  sheep  and  oxen  that 
could  not  be  told  or  numbered  for  multitude,"  "  two  and 
twenty  thousand  oxen,  and  a  hundred  and  twen^ 
thousand  sheep"  (see  also  2  Chron.  xxix,  82  sq. ;  xxx, 
24;  XXXV, 7  SQ.;  comp. Herod,  vii, 48 ;  Xenopb.  £e/£nL 
vi,  4;  Sueton.  Ccdig.  14).  Offerings  were  also  dthcr 
public  or  private,  prescribed  or  free-wilL  Sometimes 
they  were  presented  by  an  individual,  SDmetunee  by  a 
family;  once,  or  at  regular  and  periodic  intervals  (1 
Sam.  i,  24 ;  Job  i,  5 ;  2  Msec,  iii,  82).  Ftneignen  woe 
permitted  to  make  offerings  on  titenatimial  altar  (Numb. 
XV,  14;  2  Mace,  iii,  86;  xiii,  28;  Philo,  L^aL  p.  1014; 
Joseph.  Apion,  ii,  6).  Offerings  were  made  by  Jews  for 
heathen  princes  (1  Msec  vii,  88 ;  Joseph.  Attt.  xii,  2,  a). 
In  tbe  case  of  bloody-offerings,  the  possessor,  aftv  he 
had  sanctified  bimaelf  (1  Sam.  xri.  6),  biought  tbe  vie- 
tim,  in  case  of  tbank-offefinga,  with  its  horns  gilded 
and  with  garlands,  etc  (Joseph.  AtiL  xiii,  8,  2),  to  the 
altar  (Lev.  iii,  1;  xii,  4;  xiv,  17),  where,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  animal  (Lev.  i,  4;  iii,  2;  iv,  4),  he 
thus,  in  a  clear  and  pointed  way,  devoted  it  to  God. 
Having  so  done,  he  proceeded  to  slay  the  victim  him- 
self (Lev.  iii,  2 ;  iv,  4) ;  which  act  might  be,  and  in  later 
times  was,  done  by  the  priests  (2  Chiron,  xxix,  24),  and 
{MTObably  by  the  Levitea  (Hottinger,  FmctiamUmM 
Sacerdot.  cirea  viaimam,  Bfarb.  1706).  The  blood  was 
taken,  and,  according  to  the  kind  of  offering,  sprinkled 
upon  tbe  altar,  or  brought  into  the  Temple  and  there 
shed  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  smeared  upon 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  ioeense,  and  then  the  remain- 
der poured  fbrtb  at  the  foot  of  Oie  altar  of  burnt-offer- 
ings. Having  slaui  tbe  anima),  the  (rffetw  stn^  off 
its  bead  (Lev.  i,  6),  which,  when  not  burned  (Lev.  ir, 
11),  belonged  «ther  to  the  priest  (Lev.  vii,  8)  to  the 
offerer  (comp.  Miahna,  Zebiuk,  xii,  2),  Tbe  vit^im  was 
then  cut  into  pieces  (Lev.  i,  6;  viii,  20),  which  were 
eitiKr  all,  or  only  the  best  and  most  taaty,  set  on  fire 
on  tbe  altar  by  the  priests  or  the  offerer,  or  most  be 
burned  without  the  precincts  of  the  holy  city.  The 
treatment  of  doves  may  be  seen  in  Lev.  i,  14  sq.;  v,  8 
(see  Hottinger, 7}e  Sacrifciit  Avium,  Harb.  1706).  In 
some  sacrifices  heaving  (tlQIir)  and  waving  (Msisr) 
were  usual  either  before  or  after  the  slaying. 

The  annual  expense  of  offerings  induding  tboee 
made  indlvktuals  as  well  as  the  natian,  most  hnve 
been  eonddardde.  It  mi^,  bowevar,  be  nld  tiut  tbe 
country  produced  on  all  sides  in  great  aboadanoe  matt 
of  the  required  objeetSf  and^that  there  iwere  nuMnot 
foiflsts  whence  w^  im  wfAJaCiidmv^  piwsMd. 
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At  later  pariods  of  the  nadon  fonign  porinoM,  dMuoos 
of  oondfiating  the  good-will  of  tlw  J«wi^  mide  large 
cofttribotioiie  both  of  m  Coral  objocto  and  of  moatj  to- 
wads  the  aopport  of  tba  oemnooial  of  pnbUc  worth  ip 
(Bm  Ti,  9;  1  Haea.  x,  89;  9  Mmx.  Ui,  8;  ix,  16^ 
JoMfdk  AmL  xti,  8, 8).  The  plaoe  when  oflbrings  were 
exdoaircly  to  be  presented  was  the  oater  eoort  of  the 
nuuHial  laoctaaiy,  at  first  the  Tabernacle,  afterwards 
the  Temide.  Ever;'  offering  made  elsewhere  was  for- 
bidden nnder  pmally  of  death  (Lev.  xvii,  4  aq. ;  Dent. 
xn,6aq.;  compk  1  Kings  xii,  37),  The  precise  spot  is 
lnddiHniinLnr.i,8;  iii,3,**Atthedoorofthelab«r- 
BseboftheooDgT^tioo  before  the  Lord."  AcoonUng 
to  the  ICsbna  (ZebaeA,  ch.  vX  offerings  were  to  be  slain 
psiUy  oa  the  north  nde  of  Uie  altar,  and,  if  they  were 
iacoDBidei^de,  at  any  part  of  the  outer  court.  The  ob- 
ject of  theae  regulatiofu  was  to  prerenC  any  secret  idol- 
UroBB  rites  from  taking  place  under  the  mask  of  the 
aatiaBal  ritual;  and  a  place  of  wMship  must 

hare  tended  cooaidenbly  to  preeerve  the  uni^  of  the 
people,  whoae  constant  disagreements  nqnired  praean- 
tkm  oir  a  special  kind  (1  Kings  xii,  27).  The  oneneae, 
however,  of  the  place  of  sacrifice  was  not  strictly  pre- 
lOTed  in  the  troubled  period  of  tlie  Judges,  nor  indeed 
till  the  time  of  Darid  (1  Kings  iii,  %  8).  OOerings 
wen  made  in  other  fiaem  besides  the  door  of  the 
T^teaade  a  Sam.Tii,17;  Jadg.ii,6).  Highplaoes, 
wldeh  bad  ioog  been  ined  by  the  Canaanitea^  retained 
a  certain  sanctity,  and  were  bonned  irith  offerings 
{Jndg.  vi,  26;  xiii,  19).  Even  the  loyal  Samoel  fol- 
lowed this  practioe  (1  Sam.),  and  Darid  tolerated  it  (1 
Kings  iii,  2).  After  Solomon  theae  offeringe  on  high 
pbees  sUJI  oontioimd.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  cat 
off  ai  its  Biibjocts  were  ftom  the  hofy  taij,  tiw  nntiimii? 
tempie  was  neglected. 

CMferings  being  r^arded  as  an  expressioo  of  grati- 
tude and  piety,  and  required  as  a  necessary  part  of  or- 
iluMuy  private  life,  were  diligently  and  abundantly  pn~ 
noted,  fulure  in  this  point  being  held  as  a  sign  of  irre- 
ligioD  (Paa. Ixvi,  16;  cz, 8 ;  Jer. xxxviit,  11 ;  Halt,  viii, 
4;  Acts  xxi,  26;  Isl  xliu,  28),  Offerings  were  sworn 
bjr,  M  being  sometlung  in  themsehes  holy,  ftom  the 
poipose  M  which  they  were  amsaaatfld  (Matt  xjdii, 
18).  In  the  Rowing  [Hetures  of  leUgioasb^iidmMs  and 
utktoal  ixosperity  which  the  poets  drcnr,  there  is  found 
m  ideal  perfection  of  this  essential  element  of  Israelitiafa 
wonhip  (laa.  xix,  21 ;  Ivi,  7 ;  Ix,  7 ;  Zech.  xiv,  21 ;  Jer. 
xvii,  !6 ;  xxzitl,  18) ;  and  deprirattoa  of  this  privilege 
Wis  among  the  calamities  of  the  period  of  e]dle  (Hos. 

Under  the  load  and  the  mtiltiplidty  of  then  outward 
oUstioDB,  however,  the  Hebrews  forgot  the  snbstanoe, 
kot  the  thought  in  the  symbol,  the  thing  rignifled  in 
tbe  rign ;  and,  fuling  in  those  devotional  sentimoUs 
ud  that  practical  obedience  which  oflerii^  were  in- 
tended to  prefigure  and  collivata,  sank  into  the  practice 
ef  mere  dMd  works.  Thereupon  the  prophets  began  to 
attar  their  admoBitory  leasaaa^  to  which  the  worid  is 
iaMled  for  so  many  gr^hio  deaeripliou  ivT  the  real 
satoie  of  religion  and  the  <»ily  tme  wonhip  of  Akni^ty 
&id(Iea.i.ll;  Jer.vi,20;  vii,21  sq.;  Hoe.vi,6;  Amos 
*,  S3 ;  Hie.  vt,  6  sq. ;  oomp,        xl,  S ;  li,  17  sq. ;  Pnrv. 

8).  Thus  the  failures  of  one  Church  prepared  the 
nj  ht  the  higher  inivUegea  of  another,  and  the  law 
pnved  a  sebortaeaeter  to  being  us  to  Qtrist  (MaU,  v, 
i3i  GaL  iU,  84).  Even  bte  the  adveiit  irf  our  Loid 
pioas  and  reflaetiog  men,  Uke  ttw  Easenea,  disoovemd 
the  lamentable  abnaes  of  the  national  ritud,  and  were 
led  to  abstain  altogether  from  the  customary  forms  of 
aawreoutwaid  worship  (Joseph,  J teCxviii,  I,  S).  The 
SDlh  hsbn  ncMC  have  bad  great  influence  in  preparing 
tks  ■inds  of  thinking  men  for  a  pure  and  spiritual  form 
ft  want^  tlM  nthcr  beoaose  aome  of  it*  priodpleB 
Mfln  at  tba  veiy  root  of  all  oObringa  of  a  Bsem  outward 
kiad:  thaa,  "I  will  take  no  bullock  oat  of  thy  house, 
D«  he-goaU  out  <rf' thy  fiilds ;  fiw  every  beast  of  the  ibr- 
CNimn^aiidilieeattleiVoiiaUMiiwiidbilliu  Ifl 


wen  htingiy  I  woald  not  tell  thee;  for  the  world  in 
Bin^  and  the  fidaa»  thereof.  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of 
bulla  or  drink  the  Uood  <a  goata?  Otter  onto  God 
thanksgiving."  Indeed,  the  ctmoeptioa  and  compoai- 
tkn  of  such  a  noble  piece  show  what  great  pngress  the 
best-coUivated  nunds  had  made  from  the  rudimental 
notions  of  primitive  times,  and  may  serve  of  themselves 
to  prove  that  with  all  the  abuses  which  had  ensued,  the 
Mosaic  ritual  and  institutions  were  admirably  fitted  to 
carry  forward  the  educatioei  of  the  ntind  of  the  people. 
Thus  was  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  through  them  the 
world,  led  oo  so  as  to  be  in  some  measure  prepared  for 
recaving  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jeaas,  to  which  all 
outward  offerings  are  done  away,  the  one  great  offering 
being  made,  and  all  those  who  are  members  of  the 
Church  are  required  to  offer  themselves,  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  a  holy  offering  to  the  Lord  (Hek  x;  Rom. 
xii).  **^y  hin  therefore  let  us  offer  Uie  sacriiSce  of 
pnuse  to  God  oMilinually,  tliat  is,  the  fruit  of  our  Upa, 
giving  thanks  to  his  natne.  But  to  do  good  and  to 
communicate  forget  not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  ia 
weU  pleased"  (Heb.  xiii,  16,  16;  Matt,  ix,  18;  xii,  7; 
Rom.  XV,  16;  FbiL  ii,  17 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  6).  See  HoBAisu. 

IJghtibot'sw(nk,Xle  JftRutend  TVv^tiiisespecially  to 
be  recommended  oa  this  subject.  See  also  Outram,  De 
Sacri/.;  Reland, ./I n^.  £ocr.  iu,  1;  Bauer,  Gottetdkntdl 
Fa:^iMl,80sq.;  Boeenmttlkr,£ie(at»./ad£ev.  The 
Jeerish  doctrines  aa  offerings  n»y  be  ibond  in  the  treat- 
ises Ztbaehim,  Meaachotk,  and  Temura,  a  sdection  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  the  Kabbins,  ia  given  in  that 
useful  little  work,  Otbon.  Lex.  Tabniid.  p.  621  sq. ;  see 
UgoltD.  T^aur.  tom.  xix.  For  s  general  view  of  the 
subject,  see  Sacrifice;  and  for  its  different  kinds,  see 

Biriurr-OFVKBUIQ;  CoHBSCItATIOlt-OFFBBIIIOl  Dailt- 
OFFKRIHO ;  DbIMK-OFFBRIRO;  HBATB-OFFKBIItO;  JBU/- 

OU8T-OFFBRINO ;  Hbat^wtebuki  ;  Obution;  Fno- 
FiTiATORT-oFFKanio;  PuRiriOATioii-omiBiKo;  Sui- 

OFFKBINO;  WaVBK>FFKRIMO, 

OFFERING  denotes  whatever  is  sacriflced  or  con- 
sumed in  the  worship  of  God.  In  the  Christian  com- 
munity there  appears  to  bare  existed,  from  the  earliest 
times,  A  practice  of  making  voluntaiy  offerings  for  par- 
poses  not  directly  connected  with  pidilie  wotdiip.  See 
Oblation  ;  Offkrtcmit. 

OAning-daya,  namdy,  Christmas  Easter,  Whit- 
suntide, and  the  feast  for  the  dedication  of  the  Church, 
or,  as  Beleth  says,  AU-sainta',  when  the  alms  were  al- 
lotted for  the  priests'  stipend  and  the  purchase  of  the 
paschal.  By  Henry  TIIL's  injunction,  1688,  the  four 
general  offering-days  were  changed  to  Christmas,  East- 
er, Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  Michaelmas,  when 
money-offerings  at  the  altar  were  ^ven  for  the  support 
of  the  clergy.  In  the  last  century,  the  king,  attended 
by  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  and  heralds  in  their  tab- 
ards, offered,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  WMtauoUde,  and  All- 
Mints',  a  bezant  in  his  private  chapel ;  on  ux  othtt 
days  gold ;  and  on  Circumcifflon  and  Eiuphany  gold, 
IVankincense,  and  myrrh,  in  three  purses,.— See  Wal- 
ooit,  Sacred  A  rchaology  (London,  1668),  408L 

Offertorinm.   See  Offertorit. 

Offertory  (Lat  offeriorium,  fWmn  offero,  I  oS^r)  is 
the  name  given  to  that  portion  of  the  Komisb  Liturgy 
with  which  the  eucharistic  service,  strictly  so  called, 
commences.  In  the  Roman  Liturgy  it  oonrists  <A  oue 
or  two  verses  llrom  some  book  of  Scriptare^  generally 
flpom  the  Old  Testament,  but  sometimes  froin  the  E[»8- 
tles.  In  the  Ambrosian  Uttitgy  it  oonrists  of  a  prayer, 
similar  in  form  to  the  collect  or  tecret  of  the  mass ;  and 
in  both  this  recital  is  followed  by  the  preparatory  offer- 
ing 1^  of  the  bread  and  wine,  aoconpanied  1^  certain 
ceremonies  and  forms  of  prayer. 

This  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  pablic  ser- 
vice became,  from  a  very  eariy  period  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  occasion  of  a  voluntary  offering  on  the 
part  of  th«  faithfiil ;  originally,  it  would  seem,  of  the 
bread  and  wine  designo4),§jffzl*ey*lBhd%*gWBbn- 
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don  u>d  foK  Um  oommanioti  of  Uw  priert  md  Uie  eoa- 
gi^ticMi,  aoraetuBM  even  inctndlng  the  ibtmt  mem- 
ben,  and  ilso  for  tbe  agc^,  or  ooromoo  sacred  feast, 
which  acoompanled  it.  That  portion  of  the  offering* 
which  ranained  in  oxoeM  vf  what  waa  nquinte  for 
these  purpoaea  was  applisd  to  the  -lelief  of  tbe  poor 
and  to  tbe  aopport  of  the  clergy.  Tbeae  ofl^rings 
were  ordinarily  made  by  the  faithful  in  person,  and 
were  laid  upon  the  altar;  and  the  Ambmnui  rite  atill 
preserves  this  usage  in  a  oefenooia]  whidi  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  caUiedral  of  If  ilan.  By  degrees,  other 
gifts  were  Bupendded  to  those  of  bread  and  wine — as 
of  com,  ml,  wax,  honey,  eggs,  batter,  fnuta,  Iambs,  fowl, 
and  other  animals;  and  eventually  of  eqairaleDts  in 
money  or  other  objects  of  valoe.  The  last-named  class 
of  offerings,  however,  waa  not  so  commonly  made  upon 
tbe  aUai  and  during  tbe  public  liturgy  as  in  the  form 
of  f^  gifts  presented  on  the  ooeasioa  of  other  niiu*- 
terial  services,  as  of  baptism,  marriages,  flmenda,  etc ; 
and  from  this  hss  arisen  the  practice  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chnrch  of  the  mass-offering,  or  ktnoraritim, 
which  is  given  to  a  priest  with  the  understanding  that 
be  shall  offer  the  mass  for  the  intwtion  (whence  tbe 
honorarium  itself  is  often  called  an  "  intcntioD")  of  Uie 
offiwent.  In  some  places,  however,  and  among  tbem  in 
some  parts  of  Irdand,  offerings  "  in  kind"  are  still  in 
use,  not  indeed  in  the  fnrn  of  the  ancient  offertory, 
but  in  the  shape  of  eontributians  of  corn,  bay,  eta,  at 
stated  seasons,  for  the  use  of  the  parochial  clergy.  At 
weddings  also,  and  in  some  places  at  funerals,  offerings 
in  moneiy  are  made  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  tbe 
newly  married  or  of  the  deceased  (Chambers). 

The  offertofy  in  tbe  mass  (1)  commences  with  tbe 
Donamu  mUscwii,  after  the  Creed,  ending  with  the 
Preface,  It  oont^s  the  oblation  of  the  bread  and 
wine  by  the  celebrant,  the  censing  of  the  oblation, 
altar,  and  attendants,  the  washing  of  the  flngeis,  tbe 
subsequent  prayers,  the  invitation  to  pray,  and  the 
secret  prayer.  Originally  it  was  usual  for  the  faithful 
to  bring  to  church  the  provisions  which  they  contrib- 
uted to  the  siqipoct  <rf'  the  deigy,  and  the  necessaries 
for  the  holy  communion  and  church  as&  The  offer- 
ing was  made  at  this  time.  The  deacon  selected  what 
wss  required  for  tbe  altar,  and  the  residue  wss  taken  to 
the  bishop's  house  for  distribution  to  the  clergy  at  his 
discretion.  The  candles  given  at  ordinations  and  the 
bread  and  wine  at  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  are 
remnants  of  the  ancient  practice.  Wolifrid  Strabo 
says  that  it  was  lawful  to  offer  new  wheat-ears,  grapes, 
oil  for  lamps,  and  incense  at  the  time  of  celeluation. 
The  name  is  also  (pvva  (2)  to  the  anthem  sung  after 
the  Gospel  or  Creed,  during  which  tbe  people  formerly 
offered  their  alms  and  oblations.  Such  was  the  cus- 
tom in  Africa  (c  400)  in  St.  Augustine's  time.  Hugo 
de  St.  Victor  and  Hoiiorius  of  Autin  attribute  the  in- 
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trodudioa  and  arrangement  of  the  offertories  to  pops 
Gregory  the  Great,  but  it  has  also  been  refcxred  u 
Eutychius,  c  180;  Celestine  I,  c  480;  or  Adrian  L 
Singing  is  used  in  alhinon  to  £ccles.  i,  12-18.  Pope 
tiiegwy  caused  obUtions  to  be  made  as  (lod  had  directed 
by  Mooes  (Exod.  xxiii,  15).  In  the  first  four  ccntnriet 
tbe  oflbring  was  made  in  silence.  When  a  bishop  cd- 
ebrales  he  goes  to  tbe  altar  after  the  offertorr,  and, 
Uking  off  his  gloves,  makes  the  ablution  of  hb  ^ngen. 
It  ta^  beaidea,  customary  to  give  the  name  offertoiy  to 
(8)  a  mlk  napldn  in  which  tbe  deacon  wraps  the 
chalice  when  offered  to  him  tbe  priest.  Tbe  snb- 
deacon  now  has  a  large  scarf  pkced  upon  his  sbouldm, 
and  takes  the  chalice,  over  which  an  attendant  spnad* 
tbe  end  of  the  scarf.  He  tben  carries  tbe  offering*  to 
tbe  deacon,  presents  the  water-cruet,  and  receives  the 
paten  from  the  celebrant,  which  he  holds  enveloped  in 
his  scarf,  standing  behind  him  ainoe  the  custom  of  coo- 
secrating  upon  the  corporal  was  intndnoed. 

The  word  "  offertorinm"  is  sometimes  used  (aa  in  the 
Samm  Hiasal)  for  tbe  anthems  song  during  the  collect- 
ing and  making  of  tbeae  offering*,  and  eomerimea,  im- 
properly, for  the  offerings  themselves.  Thus  Freemsn 
(Prvtc^t  of  Dieim  atrviet,  ii,  84A,  note  g)  writes, 
'*The  (rifertory,  it  need  hardly  be  said— whether  we 
mean  thereby  the  weeds  used  or  tbe  contribntinis  of  the 
people — is  but  a  department  of  the  oldation."  Bontr, 
on  tbe  other  hand  (Aentm  IMwrg,  II,  viii,  B),  shows 
from  Amalarius  snd  others  thst  the  offertory  was  the 
whole  portion  of  the  service,  from  tbe  end  of  the  creed 
to  the  end  of  tbe  Orstio  Secrets,  thus  making  it  include 
the  oMation.  But  the  extent  of  the  offertory  in-  one 
particular  liturgy  is  not  a  definition;  and  an  explana- 
tion is  perhaps  given  by  TertaUian's  words,  "Nonne  et 
laid  saeerdotea  aumns?"  {IH  exhort  Ctutit.  p.  668). 

In  the  English  liturgy  tbe  word  "oblations"  is  re- 
served for  the  offering  of  that  which  is  derigned  for  the 
eucharisUc  service,  and  the  more  general  term  *'of|l»- 
ings"  includes  both  the  slms  and  oblationa,  as  in  the 
definition  given  above.  The  practice  of  a  weekly  of- 
fertory-collection is  now  revived  in  some  cbtirdici  in 
England  (for  in  Ireland  it  has  always  been  so),  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  it  is  highly  desirable  it 
should  become  universsl.  Others  who  are  not  insensi- 
ble to  some  of  the  advantages  which  would  attend  aoch 
a  practice,  yet  deem  it  wrong  to  make  collections  for  all 
charitable  objects  indiscriminately  through  the  medium 
of  the  offertor}',  which  (they  consider)  was  originally 
dengned  for  purposes  immediately  connected  with  the 
parish  or  congregation  fkom  which  the  alms  are  col- 
lected. They  think  also  that  tbia^  with  all  other  prac- 
tices that  have  fallen  into  general  disuse,  however  ap- 
parently expedient  tbe  readoption  of  them  may  seem, 
should  not  be  revived  without  a  recommendation  to 
that  effect  iVom  tbe  diocesan;  certainly  not  without  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  local  effect  which  is  likely 
to  be  prodnoed  by  a  return  to  soch  practice. 

The  custom  tit  makii^  oUatkms  at  the  eoumwdcn 
is  cert^nly  apoMolical,  as  appears  from  1  Cor.  xTi,  2: 
"  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  lay  by  bin 
in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him."  This  custom 
continued  down  to  the  fallowing  agea,  as  appeara  from 
different  passages  in  Justin  Har^,  Tertullian,  St.  Cyp- 
rian, St.  Ambrose,  and  other  ancient  writers.  See  Cote- 
man,  AndtKi  Ckrittitmits,  p.  SS,  244;  Waloott^  Sacred 
ArchaoL  s.  v.;  Hook,  Ch.  Dtef.  s.  v.;  Stegel,  CkritO. 
A  tterthSmer,  &  v.  Offertorinm ;  Bamum,  Romanism,  p. 
482;  Palmer,  Orig.  JAt.  ii,  78  sq.  (J.H.W.) 

Offioe  is  a  term  for  an  administration  witboat  pre- 
cedence in  choir  or  chapter.  The  financial  provost  and 
procurator:  tbe  precentor,  chancellor,  and  treasurer  of 
Beveriy;  monks  elected  by  the  prior  and  seniors,  and 
confirmed  in  anthwity  by  tbe  bidwp  in  a  conventual 
cathedral,  were  ealled  tffieert,  the  term  derignating  now 
the  vice-dean,  treasurer,  and  reoei  ver- general  ^  tbe 
new  foundations.    See  Walcott,  Bae.  Artkaol.  p.  409. 
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penoQi  that  God  desigMd  hb  Church  to  b«  u  auAori- 
bitiDe  expontor  of  the  BCDBe  of  Scripture;  thatwhiletbe 
pRcedeDcs,  iodeed,  b  to  be  givm  to  Scripture,  in  point 
vtUgfAtj,  as  the  fDundatioa  en  which  hmma  Int^jm- 
tttHw  an  to  be  boilt,  tbe  sapentmctttre  nued  by  the 
Church  is  to  be  regarded  as  no  leas  finn  than  tbe  foun- 
dtlioD  ou  which  it  ia  furly  built;  that  Bupporing  any 
of  HI  folly  to  believe  the  trnth  of  a  given  exposition,  it 
answers  to  ua  the  purpoee  of  Scriptare,  dnoe  we  mutt 
fully  believe  Aat,  Otbere,  on  the  contrary,  conceive 
that  it  K  not  the  will  of  God  that  any  hamu  atatement 
of  doedinea  aboold  be  employed  as  the  atandard  to  be 
habilntUy  appealed  to;  for  if  it  had  been  his  design 
lhat  thm  should  be  any  such  regular  system  of  doc- 
trine for  habitual  reference,  ftom  which  there  should 
be  in  ordioaiy  practice  no  appeal,  they  consider  that 
be  would  surely  have  enjoined,  or  at  least  pennitted, 
tbe  fhming  of  some  such  confesaion  of  faith  or  cate- 
chian  by  his  in^Hred  servanta  themselves,  since  such 
a  sjstem  would  fully  have  answered  the  purpoee  in 
fpMiaa,  with  the  great  ad^Uonal  advantage  that  it 
niut  have  commanded  the  assent  of  all  who  acknowl- 
edge tbe  Christian  Scriptures,  No  Church,  therefore 
(they  Gonmder),  is  empowered  to  do  that  which  God, 
for  wise  reasons,  evidently  designed  shonid  not  be  done. 
They  ifiniflin  that  a  Church  is  suthorixed  to  prescribe 
(emi  tjfeommmtbm  to  its  own  membna,  but  not  termt 
of  tabeOiim.  They  amett  that  Qod  has  left  to  the 
Charch  the  office  of  pretwing  the  Scriptures  and  intro- 
ducing them  to  tbe  knowledge  of  her  members  as  the 
tote  standard  of  faith,  as  not  merely  the  first  step  and 
foondation  of  proof,  like  the  elementary  propositions  of 
malhematicfl,  bat  as  the  onlg  source  of  proof;  and  that 
ha  hat  left  her  also  the  office  of  teuAay  the  Oiiiatian 
doctTines  Jrom  the  Scriptorea;  that  a  Church  iaautbov^ 
ized  (1)  to  set  forth  for  this  purpose  catechisms,  homi- 
lies— in  abort,  whatever  may  be  needful  for  systematic 
elen>entary  teaching ;  that  it  is  antboriaed,  again  (2), 
lo  draw  up  creeds  as  a  test  or  ^fmbol  to  preserve  uniform- 
ity of  faith  in  her  members;  and  that  it  is  also  au- 
thorized (3)  to  frame  offices  for  public  worship  and  ad- 
tnimstntion  of  the  sacraments.  But  all  these  human 
eompodtioiit  (they  maintain)  must  be  kept  to  their 
mra  proper  neea;  and  Uiat,  however  wisely  ftamed  they 
■lay  be— however  confident,-  and  justly  confident,  we 
ouy  feel  of  tbeir  truth  and  scriptural  character — we 
mnst  never  put  them  in  the  place  of  Scripture,  by  mak- 
ing them  the  ttandard  of  habitual  appeal ;  that  works 
of  Christian  iastroction  should  be  employed  for  inttruc- 
tim;  woffcs  of  devotkn  fiw  dewltim;  ^mbolical  worim, 
nek  m  creeda  and  articke,  tot  their  proper  purpoee  of 
iiratrtu^  a  test  for  any  person's  fltaesa  to  be  acknowl- 
<dged  a  member  or  a  mEnistei  of  our  Church,  bnt  that 
tKrer.if  we  would  in  deed  and  in  spirit  avoid  the  errors 
bf  Bomaniam,  never  should  we  appeal  to  creeds,  liturgy, 
or  mtechiants  for  the  proqf  of  any  doctrine  or  the  refn- 
tatioo  of  any  enor;  never  most  we  admit  as  deciuve 
nch  a  ^Uo^am  as  this:  The  doetrines  of  onr  Church 
treseriptnral;  thia  is  •  doctrine  of  tiie  ChuRh;  theie- 
lon  it  w  a  scriptiml  doctrine:  this  most  never  be  ad- 
mitted withont  immediately  proceeding  to  the  proof  of 

tbe  first  premise  Eden,  Ch,  Diet.    See  Church. 

Ofltoe,  (The)  Divine  (Let.  effidim  tUvinvin),  is 
(be  name  popolariy  given  since  the  9th  century  to  the 
adlsctioQ  of  servioeB  enjmned  for  the  canooieal  hours 
(i^v.).  It  to  cdled  by  Sc.  BuU  and  the  Greek  Church 
Of  Caumf  by  8S.  Jerome  and  Benedict  Oe^s  Work; 
tbe  Cwrwt  or  Course  in  the  Roman  rites;  the  CoUetia 
hy8t.FadMMsina;  ^ynoxu  by  Gaasian;  and  Mitta,  in 
SW,  by  the  Counml  of  Agde.  These  services  are  pre- 
Kribed  to  be  read  each  day  1^  bishops,  priests,  dea- 

and  aidtdeaeona  in  tbe  Roman  Catbidic  Church. 
Caditr  the  hMd  Bkbviakt  be  ftnnd  a  general  de- 
•criptioD  of  the  eonleiita  and  tbe  amngemmt  of  that 
SKat  service-book.  Tbe  apedal  portions  assigned  for 
uy  particular  day  ecmstititte  what  is  called  tbe  divine 

tot  that  dqr;  and  eaeh  penoa  who  is  bound  in 


virtoe  of  bis  order  to  recite  tbe  Breviary  is  obliged,  un- 
der pun  of  sin,  to  read,  not  merdy  with  tbe  eye,  bnt 
with  distinct,  although  it  may  be  silent  artkulalioD, 
each  and  all  these  portkms.  Tbe  adjustment  at  tbe 
portions  of  the  offloe  of  eadi  day,  tbe  combinatioB  of 
the  "ordinary"  pntimis  which  are  read  every  day  in 
common  with  the  parts  "proper"  for  each  particular 
day,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  is  regu- 
lated by  a  complicated  system  of  rubric*  (q,  v.).  Treat- 
ises Dt  Dicinit  Officiit  (on  divine  offices)  appeared  in 
the  Middle  Ages  from  the  pens  of  some  idAe  writeia  of 
those  times,  particularly  Amalarioa,  John  Scotus,  Wali- 
Grid  Strabo,  and  otbeia.  The  tern  "Divine  Office"  is  abo 
appUedtotbe/itfnMif(q.v.)andKe(pm(q.v.).  (J.H.W.) 

OfBce,  Holy,  Comorboatioh  of  tub.  In  tbe  ar- 
ticle iKQuismoM  (q.v.)  it  has  been  explained  that  that 
tribunal  a  sometimes  called  by  tbe  name  I/ofy  Office. 
Thb  title,  however,  properly  belongs  to  the  "Congre- 
gation" at  Rome,  to  which  the  direction  of  the  Roman 
tribonal  of  tbe  Inqoirition  b  sul^ecL  Thb  Congrega- 
tion was  establbbed  by  Paul  in  in  1M2,  and  its  organ- 
ization was  complet^  by  Sixtus  V.  It  conrists  of 
twelve  cardinals,  a  commissary,  a  number  of  "  theolo- 
gians" and  cauonuta  who  are  styled  "  consulten,"  and 
of  another  class  of  offldab  styled  "  qualiflera,"  whose 
duty  it  u  to  report  on  each  case  for  the  information  of 
the  cardinals.  In  the  most  solemn  sessions  of  the  Holy 
Ofllce  the  pope  himself  presides  in  person.  The  action 
of  the  Holy  Office,  in  addition  to  the  questions  of  her- 
esy and  crimes  against  tkitb,  abo  extends  to  ecdesiaa- 
deal  offences,  especially  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments. — Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

0£Bce,  Ministerial,  ue.  of  th«  Christian  Sfim*- 
try.  The  minbters  whom  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
their  successors,  appointed,  are  completely  distinct  from 
priests,  such  as  thoae  of  the  Jews  aod  of  the  pagans,  in 
office,  as  well  as  in  name.  Among  the  former  it  was 
not  so  much  tbe  family  of  Aaron  as  tbe  whole  tribe  of 
Levi  that  seems  to  have  been  set  apart  for  tbe  purpoee 
of  tea^ttng  the  bw ;  and,  indeed,  even  persons  of  any 
tribe  might  teach  publicly  in  the  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  whereas  an  intrusion  into  the  priest's  of- 
fice would  have  been  vehemently  resented.  As  for  pa- 
gan priests,  their  boriness  was  rather  to  conceal  than 
to  explain  the  nysteriea  of  their  reUgion;  to  keep  the 
people  in  darkness,  ratiier  thui  to  enl^;hten  them.  Of 
the  office  of  Christian  minitters,  on  Uie  contrary,  one 
principal  part  b  that  it  belongs  to  them  (not  exclu- 
sively indeed,  but  principally  and  especially)  to  give 
religious  inttmction  and  admonition;  while  another, 
and  that  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  office,  is  to  administer 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  But 
this  administration  doea  not  at  all  assimilate  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood  to  the  pagan  ot  Jewbh;  tbe  foroier  of 
those  rites  being  an  admisidott  into  tbe  viribb  Church, 
and  therefbre  very  suitably  received  at  the  hands  of 
those  whose  especial  business  it  b  to  inttrrict  and  exam- 
ine candidates  for  baptiam ;  while  the  latter  b  not,  as 
the  Romanists  pretend,  a  fresh  sacrifice,  but  manifestly 
in  celebration  ^  tbe  one  already  made,  and  dependent 
for  ila  efficacy  on  the  personal  holiness  of  the  communi- 
cant, not  of  the  minister;  Ae^  ao  far  from  offering  any 
sacrifice  himself,  refers  them  to  the  aaeiifioe  already 
made  by  another,  tbe  rite  of  the  Lord^  Sapper  Meming 
plainly  to  have  been  ordained  for  the  express  purpose 
(among  others)  of  fixing  our  minds  on  the  great  and 
single  obbtion  of  himself^  made  by  the  only  high-priest 
once  for  all— that  great  high-priest  who  has  no  earthly 
successor.— Eden,  Ch.  Diet.  a.  v.  See  Functiohabiksj 
MlNiaTRY;  PntESTHOOD. 

Offloer.  Host,  if  not  all,  of  tbe  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  so  rendered  in  tbe  A.  V.  are  either  of  an  indefinite 
character,  or  are  qmonymous  terms  for  functionariea 
known  under  other  and  more  spedfic  names.  They  are 
the  following:  1.  D^*^!^,  aarb  (Gen.  xx»ii,  86; 
xxxii,!;  »1,2>  The'B^dW!p«y,4^i<dgli!C»«- 
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mmAs  and  pnb^y  it  ought  timy*  to  be  ao  Duder- 
■tood.  Itiino  ralidoltlMtioiitothiatliatPo^liwlud 
a  wife,  for  eunucbB  ne  not  all  atmigen  to  the  mxiuI 
panion,  and  MnMiiiaM  Uv«  in  matrimony  (Eodin.  xx, 
4;  Uiihnat  Jtbamotk,  vtU,  4;  Jovaoal,  SaL  i,  23;  Tec- 
oioe,  Eim,  ir,  8,  S8;  Chardin,  Vogagetf  iii,  897).  flee 
EumroH.   i.  'm%  OuMr,  part,  of  to  oi^  to 

^aw,  properly  a  writer  (Sept.  ypanfumAcX  ttom 
the  use  of  writing  in  Judteiiil  ■idministration,  a  maffit- 
trate  or  prafect.  It  is  tued  of  the  offlcers  who  were 
eet  over  the  Iiraelites  in  Egypt  (Exod.  6-19) ;  of  the 
officers  who  were  appointed  along  with  the  elders  to 
adminiater  the  public  affairs  of  the  Israelites  (Numb, 
xi,  16;  Deut.  xx,  6,  8,  9;  xxix,  10;  xzxi,  28;  Joeb.  i, 
10]  iii,  S;  viii,  88,  etc.);  of  magistMtei  in  the  dties 
and  towns  of  PakttiDe  (Dent,  xri,  18;  Sept.  ypafifta- 
TMiaayvy&i  ;  1  Chmn.  zxUi,  4;  xxrl,  20;  2  Chnm. 
xix,  II;  Prov.  vi,  7  [A. T. " overseer"],  eta);  and  ap- 
parently also  of  a  military  chief  (2  Chroo.  xxvi,  11  [A. 
T.**rulei"]).  See  below.  8. 3^3,  in(itoii6,  part.  Nipb. 
of  n^3,  to  aef  or  ptaoe,  a  prt^ect  or  ^netor  (1  Kings 
iv,  5, 7 ;  V,  80  [A.  T.  16] ;  is,  38,  eta) ;  and  3*1X3,  neitib  (1 
Kings  iv,  7, 19).    See  ' 

GOVKRNOH.      4.  3^, 

t  ab  (Estb.  i,  8;  Dan. 
i,  8  [A.  V."  master"]); 
Sept.  otKovoftoc-  See 
Rab.  6.T'pD,paii<^ 
from  *1pD,  to  vitit, 
Hiph.  to  Ml  over,  on 
oversetr  or  magutrate 
(Gen.  xli,  84,  SepL 
rowopxili;;  Judg.  ix, 
28,  Sept.  im'wMroc; 
Esth.  ii,  8,  Sept.  kw- 
fia'ioxqc;  2  Chron. 
xxiv,  II,  Sept.  irpo' 


The  most  usual  and  ^tedfic  of  the  above  Hebrew 
words  is  tkoterim'  (C'^'^av}),  which  is  beat  explained  at 
the  participle  of  an  old  verb,  tkafar'  (HOt^),  that  still 
l^>pearB  in  th«  Arabic,  rocaning  to  tttgravt,  to  mart 
igxm  anything ;  bence  to  write,  and  frooi  the  common 
use  of  Kfibes  in  the  East,  and  cspedally  in  Egypt  (see 
WiUdnsoi,  Ane.  KggpU  ii,  176  sq.,  Harpet'a  ed.},  in 
matters  (rfagen^,  superintendeoee,  and  puUie  burincai, 
the  word  naturally  passes  into  the  more  general  mean- 
ing of  agent  or  officer  (camp.  Hengstenberg,  PeiOat.  i, 
449  aq.).  In  English,  and  other  Western  Unguage^ 
words  of  kindred  aigniiScatioo  originally  have  acquired 
the  same  latitada  of  meaning;  Comp.  Clkbk;  Wbip- 
nto.  These  scriben  or  officers  first  appear  in  Egypt 
as  Hebrews  appointed  to  supervise  the  tadc  of  their 
brethren,  and  made  responsible  for  its  fnll  completion 
(Exod.  r,  6, 14,  lb,  19).  Those  <mly  were  adapted  to 
this  task  who,  by  their  skill  in  writing,  were  competent 
to  keep  lists  and  tables  of  persons  and  their  work.  Their 
duUes  are  well  illustrated  by  many  groups  on  the  extant 
Egyptian  monuraenta,  in  wluch  the  scribe  is  seen  rois- 
tering the  worinnen  engaged  in  variooi  enploynenti 


(see  Wilkinson,  Ane.  ^pL  ii,  I 
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Andent  Egyptians  brougfat  before  the  Ollleers  of  Begisttatton. 

Ora'rnc);  and  riTlDD,  tttdrUhactlDuryi  litbt ••MUfspMnttBit IktewtiScM;  (.thifBArMalmlnadi  ^ 

pekmaddk,  properly 


offict,  but  used  collectively  for  a  boAf  of  officer)  (Isa.  Ix, 
17,  Sept.  dpx»»^ac ;  ab»  2  Chron.  xxiv,  11  [A.  V. "  of- 
fice"], Sept.  trpoaTdraq).  6.  nsttbian  •^toj,  "thoee 
who  did  the  business,"  marg.  A.V.,  Sept,  ypafifiartlc 
(Esth.  ix,  8).    See  Monarchy,  HiirDRBW. 

In  the  N.T.  the  words  translated  "officer"  are  both 
employed  of  legal  functionariea.  They  are:  1.  vmipi- 
rqCt  a  word  of  general  aigniflcanc^  denoting  one  who 
renders  service  of  any  kind ;  it  is  used,  with  this  render- 
ing, of  a  functionary  whose  duty  it  was  to  apprehend  of- 
fenders, or  to  exact  legal  penalties  from  those  who  had 
incurred  them  (Matt,  v,  2b  [  for  which  Luke  uses  wpwc- 
rt.>p,xii,58];  Johnvii,82,46;  xviii,S,12;  Act8V,22); 
a  messenger  or  bailiff,  like  the  Romian  viator  or  lictor. 
Josephus  uses  the  w<Hrd  vmjpirqc  of  an  officer  two  of 
whom,  being  Levites,  were  attaebed  to  each  magistrate 
(^n/.  iv,  8,  14);  but  it  is  probable  that  these  were 
rather  clerks  or  assessors  of  the  court  than  serrauts  of 
the  class  above  described.  The  Mishna  also  mentions 
the  crier  and  other  officials,  but  whether  these  answered 
to  the  officers  of  Josephus  and  the  N.  T.  cannot  be  de- 
termined. Selden,  from  Maimonidee,  mentions  tbe  bigh 
estim^n  in  which  soch  offidals  were  held  {StaJudr. 
iv,4;Ti,l;SeUen,i>e^^ite(ft-.ii,18, 11),  2.TheirfNu(~ 
rmp  was  property  tbe  exactor  of  the  penalty  aaugned 
by  the  judge,  and  so  the  word  b  correctly  used  by  Luke 
(xii,  58).  There  were  at  Athens  officers  bearing  this 
name,  whose  buriness  it  was  to  register  and  collect  fines 
imposed  by  courts  of  justice;  and  "deliver  to  the  offi- 
oei^  means,  give  in  the  name  of  the  debtor  to  the  officer 
of  tbe  court  (Demoetheoes  [or  Dioarchns]  c.  Tkeoer. 
p.  1218,  Beiske;  Smith,  Diet,  qf  Antiq.  " Practores," 
''Hyperetes;"  Jul.  PolLviii,  114;  Demosth.  a  ^ rut  p. 
778;  .£sch.  c.  Timarck.  p.  b;  Grotius,  on  Luke  xii,  68). 
— Kitio;  Smith.   See  FumaaMmiT. 


the  people,  while  in  the  wilderness,  wm  appointed  effi- 
nrt  (Numb,  xi,  16;  Dent  xxix,  10;  xxxi,  28),  and  at 
the  exode  each  tribe  bad  iu  own  "  officers"  (Deut.  i,  15 : 
comp.  XX,  6),  wfao^  under  Joshna,  were  tbe  medium  of 
communication  between  the  c(»nmander-in-chief  and 
their  respective  tribes  (Josh.  1, 10;  iu,  2),  and  at  differ- 
ent times  several  classes  of  ftanctiooarias  are  ennomatcd, 
the  ^^Coer*  (B^'^DSi)  being  generally  the  last  men- 
tioned (Joeh.vui,88;  xxiii,8;  xxiv,l).  The  l«r  in- 
deed bad  already  ordained  (Deut.  xvi,  18)  that  on  tbe 
settlement  in  the  promised  land  "t»ffictr$  and  judged 
should  be  appointed  in  every  dty ;  and  David  seems  to 
have  appointed  them  from  aotong  the  Levites  (1  Cbron. 
xxiii,4;  xxvi,89;  oomp.2Chron.xix,  11).  OUwr**offl- 
oen"  are  mentioned  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  1)  as 
engaged  in  tbe  SNrvioea  of  tbe  oonrt,  perhaps  a  kind  of 
cbambeiWna;  butin  connection  with  the  army(20iron. 
xxvi,  11)  not  only  aerOes  (C^^Bb  [see  Scribs]),  but 
also  rulert  or  takers  (D'^'IDtti)  were  employed.  None 
of  ibea^  however,  are  mentioned  in  tbe  books  of  ELinga. 
It  ia  dear  that  aUhoof^  in  tbeae  passages  tbe  Heb«ew 
tenn  sAoteriin'  in  no  cms  icfen  to  meva  subonlinatcs 
engaged  in  menial  duties^  as  Helon,  iea^et,  etc  (the 
view  of  Fnller,  Mite.  Sacr.  iii,  19;  Selden,  De  J^meir.  i, 
16),  yet  officers  of  various  kinds  are  denoted  by  itf  ea- 
pecially  those  wbcae  duties  required  the  keeping  of  reg- 
isters and  tid>lea.  It  answers  well,  accordingly,  to  tbe 
Greek  term  for  a  scribr,  ypafinanitQ,  and  to  the  Eng- 
lish word  eferl  (comp.  Wachnnuth,  Hellen,  A  ItertAtcwtdc 
i,829aq,).  It  cannot,  however,  be  pioved  that  tlMaa  of^ 
fleers  among  tbe  Hebrews  bad  tha  peeoliar  dunge  of 
the  geneah^ical  Ubles  (as  Micfaaelk,  JTm.  X.  p.  281; 
Jahn,  ArckaeL  U,  i,  62;  Hfngatenbfg.  lit  n^),  al- 
tbough  this  dntK||f^^^^@Nipar  oentaig 
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of  the  tarn.    Scriben  moat,  of  ooone,  hare  enrolled  the 
amy;  bat  it  fcouuiia  UDcertun  whether  th«w  enlieting 
offleeia  were  pemuuiently  connected  with  the  Mxmj. — 
Winet,  ii,  419.   SeeCsHsna;  3bobbtabt. 
OflkMiB  of  the  Cnniroll.  those  who  m  appoioted 

■  wmdntn  of  tki  Chndi,  and  who  timthn  mMt/or 
ataofc^ind  not  Uw  Cbofdi  fiv  thdm  Some  pmom 
■naeemtonted  to  think  and  speak  of  the  qHiitiul 
wmtf  aa  if  it  conaiated  only  of  its  officers.  Hence  the 
enor  which  confoundi  the  Church  with  the  mmUtrjf, 
tod  which  ifl  partly  kept  up,  perhaps,  by  men'a  neg- 
lecting  to  notice  onfl  peculiarity  bdMglng  to  Christ's 
kingflMD  at  ia  first  esUbUsbneDt;  Tit.  that  it  did  then 
eoMift  of  niioistm  only,  tboogb  it  was  by  oo  meaiM 
dnvned  ao  to  oontinMb  Alt  the  diadples  who  etnaU- 
tatad  the  ioEsot  Church  were  tboae  destined  to  be  em- 
plojredinvaiioiiaoaeaatheieiD}  so  that  ao  inaUaative 
resdar  b  liable  to  eoofiMiiid  together  what  oar  Loid  add 
totbeniwsiMMtera,andwhat(uimsikrt;  asrolnsof 

■  Chardi,and  as  the  Chuich  itseli:— Edea,Clk/>M(. 
I.T.  See&aHOP;  Cbubch;  Dkaooh;  Elukb. 

Offloes,  the  fomts  of  prayer  tned  in  Rooiiah  and 
Episcopal  ebarebesh  B^bce  the  Belonnation  the  offloea 
of  the  Church  consisted  in  miaMda,  breviaries,  paalta^ 
its,  giadnalB,  and  pontiSeals,  See  under  (he  rs^eoUn 
dUes,  and  abo  the  article  Office,  thx  Dmira. 

OScM  of  Olirlat.  See  Chrw,  Offkm  of. 

OflolaliB  the  title  giren  to  ao  eplaoopal  oedematic 
who  is  iatntsted  with  die  trial  of  ofhncea  in  a  dioocae. 
The  offidal  originated  in  the  12th  century,  as  if  to  check 
the  power  of  the  archdeacon.  The  official  of  an  arch- 
deacon stands  to  him  as  a  chancellor  to  a  bishop.  But 
there  was  a  practice  in  very  early  timea  in  the  Church 
which  gave  rise  to  such  appointmenL  The  bishops,  as 
ht  h&sk  m  the  days  of  St.Oi«gny  and  SLB^amploy- 
edasriatanU;  and  pope  Damasos  sent  the  priest  Siin{di- 
doB  to  aa^  St.  Ambroae.  The  Council  of  Lateran  con- 
tested itself  with  aoggesting  the  employment  of  "  fitting 
men"  to  assist  bishops ;  and  it  appears  that  at  first  the 
tides  of  vicar-genenil  aod  official  were  tenable  together, 
(B  now  in  Italy,  tat  the  adtpinistration  by  one  perscm 
bothofrolnntaiyandcootenUonsJariadlcdoa.  Abish- 
9P,  when  absent  from  bb  diocese^  or  when  ID  or  hwapa- 
Ue,  was  obliged  to  ^>p(nn(  a  vicar.  He  was  somerimea 
called  a  "nuasoa  doniinicub"  The  priodpal  officiab 
and  vicar-general  in  temporals  and  spirituab  hold  the 
eonutoiy  court  as  the  bishop's  representatives  as  if  he 
Mtt  io  person.  The  oflhsal  has  a  territory  or  district, 
■nd  holdfl  his  office  by  commission,  for  bearing  causes 
in  a  wht^  diocese,  but  without  the  power  of  inquiry, 
MTMtlon,  or  punishment  of  offences ;  be  can  only  de- 
pin  of  a  bene6oe,  or  give  admisrioi  to  it  by  special 
eoaunierion.  A  vicar-general  holds  all  these  powers 
eaeept  ooUatioa  to  a  benefice.  A  oodimbaaiy'^iaiCTal 
is  a  special  depu^.  An  official's  powers  terminate  with 
the  death  of  him  by  whose  app^tment  he  acts;  and 
he  nqr  also  be  recalled.  An  appeal  lies  flom  bb 
•entcne^not  to  theUabi^lNittoliim  to  whom  an  ap- 
peal woold  be  made  ftooi  the  bishop  hiroselT.  The 
official  principal  reudes  in  the  chief  place,  and  b  an  or^ 
dinary;  others  are  deputies,  "officiales  foranei"  (L  e. 
Uring  oat  of  it%  and  finiai  them  appeal  lies  to  the  buhop. 
Tba  official  principal  b  the  aasirtant  of  the  bishop  in 
Biattenof  a  civil  or  criminal  nature,  to  aid  him  in  points 
of  bw  and  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Chnrcb.  These 
oSeers  were  not  at  first  deputed  and  assigned  to  any 
(Rtafai  ^aoe^  hot  snppUed  the  ofiee  tit  the  bbbopa  at 
Inga  in  bearing  eodeeiastical  caoses  wbieh  were  of  a 
osQtentieas  JorlstUctioo.  They  were  called  "Jndioes," 
or  "oAciaks  foranei,"  via.  "offidales  astricti  aridam 
fan  dioeeseaa  tantom."  To  them  the  cognizance  of 
eaBMa  b  generally  committed  by  sooh  as  have  eoolen- 
asbal  jariadietioD  tfaroof^t  all  the  diocese,  bat  not 
Oe  power  of  inqntaltion^Mr  the  oometkn  of  crinea, 
mean  th^  remove  penoaaflNim  Ibe  benefloci oc  c<ri- 
bte  te  banaiBM  witboat  a  special  cowmissfcip.  The 


arohdeacOTi'B  <rfBcial  exercises  Jurisdiction  in  certain 
parts  of  a  diocese  for  cognizance  aod  hearing  of  causes 
transferred,  in  virtue  of  the  office  itsdf,  by  some  general 
commiasimi  made  to  him  for  that  purpose,  and  ha  mar 
vint  in  the  ri^t  of  the  archdeacon  when  the  lattei 
himself  b  hindered.— Blunt,  Diet.  Tkeol.  s.  v, 

Offioliun  Dlwlnaiil.    See  Office,  THE  DlVIHB. 

Olibely,  Mauri CK,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  [»el' 
ate,  studied  at  the  Univerrity  of  Oxford,  and  joined  the 
Franciscans,  He  afterwards  studied  phikeopby  and  the- 
ology  at  Padua,  where  he  graduated,  and  later  taught 
In  1480  he  was  corrector  for  the  renowned  printers  Oo* 
uvian  Sdiott  and  LocateUe,  of  Venice,  a  podtion  which 
learned  men  at  that  Ume  did  not  look  upon  as  beneath 
ttmr  ^gnity.  Julius  II  made  him  arcbbbhop  of  Toam 
in  1606,  bat  O'Fihely  preferred  to  remain  in  Venice, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  scholastic  philosophy  aod 
to  literature.  In  1612  he  took  part  in  the  fint  two  see- 
si  ons  of  the  Council  of  Lateran.  finally,  in  1(18,  he 
made  up  hb  mind  to  go  to  Ireland,  but  died  ou  landing 
at  Galway,  Hay  2b.  He  wrote,  E3^>otHio  m  quattiona 
dialeetieat  JoamM  Scoti  tn  Itagogm  Porphyrii  (Per- 
rara,  U99;  Venice,  1512,  foL) :— Coficordcr^Ms  el'ctuti- 
gaAmei  »  mOe^^ricalia  DoeL  SuMUa  (Venice,  1501, 
foL) !  —  Compendium  wHtatum  i»  Kbr.  StntentiatTm 
0bid.  L605, 4to)  i—Dt  rerum  amtmgmHa  tt  prm- 
dettutOiom  (ibid.  IfiOS,  4to) :  —  Coaunatfarw  Doebmi 
SviMis  J.  Scoti  n  ZN  lifc.  Mtlaphyiica  A  riitotdis  (ibid. 

1607,  fo\.)  :—EndtiridioH  JUei  (ibid.  1609,  ito)i—£pi- 
themata  in/ormalitatum  opus  moite  Doetorit  SubHlit 
(ibid.  161^  foL) : — DiciioMxrium  Sacra  SayOura  (ibid. 

1608,  foL);  the  publication  stopped  at  the  word  «e$tin- 
guerty  but  there  u  said  to  exist  a  complete  MS.  copy  in 
the  Bodleian  library.  See  Wood,  AlAewe  Onm.;  Poa- 
sevin,  Apporabu  taotr Jean  de  Saint-Antony  iKW- 
o(i.  JVoncisBBiay  vol  ii.— Hoefer,  JVonr.  Biog.  OMrak, 
xxsviU,  648;  Allibooy  Diet,  iff  Brit,  ami  Amer,  Am^ 
thort,t,Y.  (J.N.F.) 

Og  (Heb,  id.  siv,  pnAaUy  a  shortened  Ann  of  l^ip, 
L  e.  p33f,  j/iaa,  lit  long-nedied  [but  from  a  statement . 
of  Manetho  that  Bj^  (ik)  in  the  word  Hifitnt  b  the 
Rephaite  name  fbr  JCAi^  it  baa  been  inftind  that  Og 
(AiC)  b  but  an  attempt  to  represent  the  same  in  Hebrew 
letters  (eee  Jour.  Sac  IJL  Jan.  185S,  pk  868) ;  aomy  but 
without  any  probability,  would  connect  the  name  with 
the  Greek  Ogygta  (Ewald,  GescA.  i,  806 ;  ii,  269)] ;  SepL 
*□/ ;  Joseph. 'Qyvc,  AtiU  ir,  6, 8),  an  Amoritbh  king  of 
Bashan  (Numb.xxi,88;  zxxii,^j  DeuLiv,47;  xxxi, 
4),  reigning  over  sixty  cities,  of  which  the  chief  were 
Aabtaroth  and  Edra  (Josh,  idil,  IS),  in  1^  time  of  the 
aitraoce  into  Canaan,  &CL  1618.  See  AMonrrb  We 
find  from  Scriptore  Uut  he  was,  with  hb  children  and 
hb  people,  defeated  and  exterminated  by  the  Israelites 
under  Moses  at  Edrei  (Numb,  xxi,  88;  Deut.i,4;  iii,8; 
xxix,  7;  Josh,  ii,  10),  immediately  after  the  conquest 
of  Sihon,  who  b  repreaented  by  Josepbus  as  hb  friend 
and  ally  (Joseph.  Atit.  iv,  6, 8).  His  many  walled  dtiea 
were  takoi  (Deut.  iii,  4-10),  and  hb  kingdom  aadgned, 
with  its  capital  Ashtaroth,  to  the  tratunordantc  tribes, 
espedally  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseb  (DeuL  iii,  1-18 ; 
Josh,  ix,  10 ;  xUi,  12,  80),  See  Babban.  **  In  form 
he  was  a  giant,  so  that  hb  bedstead  was  preserved  as 
a  memori^  of  hb  huge  stature  (Deut.  iii,  11;  Josh, 
xiii,  12.)  See  Giant.  How  it  got  in  '  Rabbath  of  the 
children  of  Ammon'  we  are  not  tdd;  perhaps  the  Am* 
monites  had  taken  it  in  some  victory  over  Og.  The 
vane  itself  has  ttie  nr  of  a  later  edition  (Datbe),  a^ 
though  it  is  of  coarse  poamUe  that  the  Hebrews  may 
have  heard  of  so  curious  a  relic  as  thb  k>ng  before  they 
conquered  the  city  where  it  was  treasured.  Rabbath 
was  first  sttbdoed  in  the  reign  of  David  <2  Sam.  xii,  26) ; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  DeuL  iii,  11  was 
not  written  tiU  that  time  ^ttwuick,  ai  Am;).  Some 
have  sQi^Mieed  that  tUa  waa  one  of  dn«MRm^  beds 
[aea  Bn]  aomtflaMa  mtim^^mMiiiWKmftim 
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dtiM,  bat  mtde  of  iron  instttd  of  palm-b ranches,  which 
would  not  have  sapported  the  giwt's  WMgfat,  It  hM 
been  oonjectnred  br  aone  (Michadts,T«t«r,  and  othere) 
that  th«  worda  ^THB  iret  banH,  mean  a  '•■r* 

cophagua  of  black  basalt' — a  rendering  of  vbich  tb^, 
howew,  baldly  admit.  The  Aiaba  atUl  regard  black 
bank  as  iioo,  beeanse  it  i«  ■  atone 'fend  eokvisatqne 
daritue*  (Pliny,  xxxti,  11),  and  'contains  a  la^  pei^ 
centage  of  iron,'  See  Iron.  It  is  most  abundant  in 
the  Hauran ;  and  indeed  is  probably  the  cause  of  the 
name  Argob  (the  stony)  given  to  a  part  of  Og's  king* 
dom.  This  receptacle  was  9  cubits  long  and  4  cubits 
broad.  It  does  not  of  coone  foUow  that  Og  was  1  ^  feet 
high.  Haimonides  (Jfore  Neboddm,  ii,  48)  sensibly  re- 
marks that  a  bed  (supposing  'a  bed'  Co  be  int«nded)  is 
usually  one  third  longer  than  the  sleeper;  and  Sir  J. 
Chardin,  as  well  as  other  travellers,  have  observed  the 
ancient  tendency  to  make  mummies  and  tombs  far  larger 
than  the  natural  nze  of  men,  in  order  to  leave  au  im- 
prearioQ  of  wonder  "  (Smith).  The  giant  stature  of  Og, 
and  the  power  and  bravery  of  his  people,  exdted  m  dread 
which  God  himself  alleviated  by  bis  encouragement  to 
HoMft  before  the  battle ;  and  the  impreeeion  of  this  vic- 
tory lingered  long  in  the  national  memory  (Psa.  cxxxv, 
1 1 ;  cxxxvi,  20).  He  was  one  of  the  last  representatives 
of  the  giant-race  of  Rephaim.  According  to  Eastern 
traditions,  he  escaped  the  Deluge  by  wading  beude  the 
ark  (Sale,  Koran,  ch.  v,  p.  86).  He  waa  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  of  the  sons  of  Anak,  and  a  descendant  of  Ad. 
He  U  uid  to  have  lived  no  leas  tbm  8000  yean,  and  to 
have  refused  the  warnings  <rf  Jethro  (Shoaib),  who  was 
sent  as  a  prophet  to  him  and  bts  people  (D'Herbelot, 
s,  V.  Falasthin,  Anak).  Soiutbi  wrote  a  long  book 
about  him  and  his  race,  chiefly  taken  from  Rabbinic  tra- 
ditions, and  called  Avg fi  Maier  Avtg  v.  Aug). 
See,  too,  the  Journal  AnaSiqw  tut  1S41,  and  Chromque 
ds  TVtiori;  trad,  du  Peram  par  Dubeux,  i,  48,  f.  Other 
legends  about  Og  may  be  found  in  Ben-Uzziel  on  Numb, 
xxi,  88 ;  Midrash  Jalkit,  foL  18  (quoted  by  Ewald),  and 
in  Mohammedan  writers :  as  that  one  of  bis  bones  long 
served  for  a  bridge  over  a  river;  that  he  roasted  at  the 
sun  a  fish  freshly  caught,  etc  An  apocryphal  book  of 
king  Og,  which  probably  contained  these  and  other  tra- 
ditions, waa  condemned  by  pope  Gclasius  (^Deera.  vi,  18 ; 
SixL  Senensis,  BibL  Sanct.  p.  86).    See  Kkphaim. 

Ogden,  Benjamin,  a  pioneer  preacher  of  the 
UrthwUst  £[nscupal  Chuich,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in 
1764.  In  youth  he  served  in  the  Bevolutionaiy  war, 
and  had  great  influence  over  his  feUow-soIdiers.  He 
afterwards  moved  to  Kentucky,  then  a  hunting-ground 
fur  Indian  tribes,  to  eng^  in  naisuonary  labors,  and  for 
many  years  thereafter  he  penetrated  the  valley  of  the 
HiasisNppi  in  laborious  toil,  and  in  spite  of  many  hard- 
thipB  gave  the  Goq>el-Udings  to  the  mocb-neglected 
lo^ana.  He  was  greatly  comforted  and  dieeted  in  his 
worii  by  the  kindly  asustance  rendered  him  1^  Thomas 
Stevenson  and  his  wife,  those  saintly  pioneer  workers 
in  the  Southern  Methodist  Held,  who  organized  the  first 
Methodist  Church  in  Kentucky.  In  1768  Ogden  located 
on  account  of  poor  health.  He  died  in  1834.  He  was 
a  man  of  talent,  and  was  de^ly  imbued  with  the  wpiAt 
of  bia  vocation  as  a  primitive  Hetbodiat  preacher.  See 
Stevens,  Hi$t,  <ifthe  M.  £.  ChtirtA,  ii,  860;  Redford, 
Hi$L  o/Metkoditm  m  Kattui^,  ii,  886  {  McFerin,  llui. 
^  JfeOocKm  m  remenee,  i,  86, 40, 44, 45.  (J.  H.  W.) 

OgdsUt  John  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  near  Bardstown,  Ky.,  Dec  24, 1798.  His  educa- 
tion was  obtained  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  bis  father.  During  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Brit- 
ain he  was  in  tbe  army  under  General  Jackson.  On 
leaving  the  army  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  he  was 
ordained  in  1817  as  an  evangelist.  In  1844  he  changed 
bis  Church  rdation  by  joining  the  Presbytery  of  Nash- 
ville, and  soon  after  entered  npcHi  the  work  of  a  mission- 
ary, under  a  commission  from  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Mlatione.   He  oootinoed  to  labor  thus,  [oeacbing  from 


place  to  idaoe,antil  called  to  his  reel,  April  6,1868.  Mr. 
Ogden  was  a  man  of  large  ftaae  and  vigonm  conatitn- 
tion;  aa  a  minister,  be  ever  labored  bUhrully  and 
zeakHialy.  See  WUno, /Vesau  AsM.  ^bKOue^  I860,  p. 
77.   (J.  US.) 

Ogdm,  Samml,  D.D.,  an  Englisfa  dirine  note, 
waa  bom  at  ManchcMOr  in  1716,  and  was  ednealcd  at 
the  free  scbool  there.  In  1788  be  waa  admitted  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  removed  to  St.  John^ 
in  1786,  where  in  the  f^lowing  ^ar  be  took  the  de- 
gree oS  B.A.,  and  in  1789  was  elcwted  fellow.  He  wm 
ordained  deacon  at  Chester  in  1740.  In  1741  he  took 
his  degree  of  MA.,  and  shortly  wSux  waa  ordained  to 
the  ministry  by  the  Ushop  of  Unooln.  In  1744  be 
was  elected  master  of  the  free  scbool  at  Halifax,  in 
Yorkshire  In  1768  he  resigned  tbe  pontlon,  and  wrat 
to  reside  at  Cambridge.  The  chancellor  oif  the  uni- 
verrity,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  present  u 
tbe  exercise  Ogden  perfomed  for  the  degree  of  D.D^ 
waa  ao  modi  saUafied  with  it  that  he  sooo  after  pre> 
senled  him  with  the  vicar^  of  Damesham,  in  Wilt- 
shire, which  was  tenable  witti  his  Mhnnbip.  In  1764 
he  was  appinnted  Woodwardian  profsasor  at  Cambridge 
University,  and  in  June,  1766,  was  presented  also  with 
tbe  rectorship  of  I^wford,  in  Essex,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing month  with  that  of  Stana&eld.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  bis  life  Dr.  C^en  laboted  under  much  ill- 
health.  About  a  year  before  he  died  be  was  seized 
with  a  paralytic  fit  aa  he  was  stepping  into  his  coach, 
and  was  judged  to  be  In  immediate  and  extreme  danger. 
The  cheetfulnese  with  wbich  he  sustained  this  shock, 
and  tbe  indifference  with  which  he  gave  the  necessaiy 
orders  in  tbe  event  of  bis  dissolution,  that  seemed 
to  be  then  so  near,  was  such  as  could  only  be  ascribed 
to  a  mind  properly  reigned  to  the  disposals  of  IVovi- 
denoe,  and  foil  of  the  YiagM  of  futore  happiness.  Hii 
death  occurred  Ifarch  34, 1778.  He  published  a  noBi* 
her  of  5«rmofu  (1768-1777) ;  and  after  his  death  two  ad- 
ditional volumes  of  sermons,  treating  of  Prtt^ftr,  tbe 
0tri^icm  Faith,  the  Tm  Conmumdvuidg,  etc,  were 
brought  out,  tt^ther  with  a  life  of  the  Doctor,  under 
the  editorship  of  bishop  Hallifax  (1780,  2  vols.  cr.  Svo; 
5th  ed.  1814, 8vo).  Bickersteth  says  that  these  sermoni 
are  "  terse  and  forcible,  but  deficient  in  evangelical  state- 
ment" iCkrMan  Studmlf  A  ttUUmI,  a  v.\  See  Hook, 
£edu.Bii>ffr.a.v.  (J.H.W.) 

Ogdfln,  Thomu  Spencer,  a  Frert^terian  nun- 
ister  and  miadooary,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Benjanun 

C^en,  and  was  btmi  in  Pennington,  N,  J.,  in  He 
graduated  at  the  Univeruty  of  Michigan  in  1858 ;  then 
paseed  through  the  theological  course  of  Princeton.  On 
Aug.  18, 1857,  he  was  ordained  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
as  a  misuooary  to  Africa;  sailed  Oct.  6, 1857,  for  Corisco 
Island,  wboe  be  arrived  Jan.  1^  1868.  He  entenid 
upon  lua  work  with  ardor,  but  fell  ill  of  fever  in  June, 
1859,  and  again  in  March,  1860.  Recovering,  be  re- 
sumed his  labors,  enteretl  on  a  translatttHi  of  Luke,  and 
taught  scbofd,  besides  bis  regular  duties.  He  fell  at  hii 
post,  May  12, 1861.— Wilson,  Prmb.  Bid.  Abtamac,  1862, 
p.  114. 

Ogden,  Uuil,  D.D.,  an  American  divine,  was  bora 
at  Newark  (one  authority  has  it  Newton,  Sussex  Co.), 
N.  J.,  about  1744.  He  studied  to  become  a  minist^ 
tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and,  having  grae  lo 
Borland, reerived  both  deaeoa's  and  priest^orden  Aon 
the  bishop  of  London,  Sept.  81, 1778.  Hitvit^f  retained 
to  this  country,  he  labond  as  a  misrionaty  chiefly  in 
Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  bat  in  1788  finally  became  rector 
of  Trinity  Parish  in  NewariL  From  1799  to  1805  Dr. 
(^den's  relati<Hia  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
were  of  a  somewhat  eqdvooal  character,  arid  a  contro- 
versy ensued  which  nsnlted  in  bU  joining  the  Presby- 
terian body.  After  this  he  bad  no  sMted  diarge,  but 
preached  occasionally  in  d  Efferent  (daces  as  he  found  the 
opportunity.  He  died  Nov.  4, 1839.  Among  his  puMi- 
ouiona  we  nottcftg^^^^^O^^^  (I768)i- 
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rk  neelogieai  Prtctptor  (I772)^-Xn  Addreat  to  06 
Toutko/Ameriea  (1772) :— Antidote  to  Dtitm:  the  Deitt 
Cmaial,  •  KfaUtioa  trf"  "Tbe  Age  of  KesBoa"  (179&, 
t  nb.  I&em):— and  oanrioul  Stnwm  and  l^mphJet», 
S«eSpn«iie,  Aimalaiiftlu4mm:Pii^iv,9BL 

OfM  or  OSTVa  u  a  tem  nwd  in  aidiUactan, 
bock  ecdeoMdo  and  Mcolar,  to  derignate  a  moaUing 
(Mmed  by  the  cmnlnnation  of  a  round  and  hollow,  part 
bttDg  concare  and  part  convex.  Ogees  an  extenrirely 
laed  in  the  classical  style  of  architecture,  also  in  the 
Gothic,  but  they  are,  quite  as  often  as  not,  used  with 
the  hoUow  part  opwanla,  and  in  such  cases  might  in 
■finetMss  be  called  oqfma  recta;  they  are  almost  inva- 
liiUy  quirked:  in  Norman  work  they  are  very  rarely 


Qaltked  Ogee  (from  the  Arch  of  CoDetanllne,  Rome). 

fbnad,  and  are  lev  common  in  the  Early  English  than 
ia  dtbn  of  the  later  wtylea.   This  moulding  assumed 
different  forms  at  di^reot  pe- 
1  ft       liods^  and  the  vaiiatioii^  al* 

tboogh  not  sufficiently  constant 
to  afttfd  oondusiTe  evidence  of 
the  date  of  a  building,  often  im- 
part very  great  assistance  to- 
wards ascerutning  its  age:  fig. 
1  is  Early  English;  2  is 
used  at  all  periods,  but  less  fre- 
quently in  the  Early  English 
than  in  the  other  styles;  Eg.  8 
is  Decorated;  flg.  4  is  late  Per- 
pendiculv. 

OKse  HooMlags.  l*™  «ppl»ed 

to  a  pointed  arch,  the  ndes  of 
vhicfa  are  each  formed  of  two  contrasted  curves. 

O^el,  PiKTBB  JoHM,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minister 
of  eoosiderable  distinction,  was  bom  and  educated  at 
«oe  of  the  nnirernties  in  Holland,  After  a  brief  pas- 
tMite  in  Ua  naUva  land,  he  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  18S6,  and  settled  immediately  in  the  cdony  of  Hoi- 
Isnden  located  in  Michigan  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Chnrch  at  Grand  Haren  (1856),  Thence  he  removed 
in  1860  to  another  flourishing  colony  of  his  countrymen 
■t  Pells,  Iowa,  when,  after  three  years  of  successful  ser- 
Tice,  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  saored  liter- 
surn  in  Hope  Ctdleg^  at  H^dland,  Hidiigan.  He  also 
gare  instroction  in  the  theologiod  school  in  the  har- 
mmy  of  the  Goq)ei^  the  introduction  to  the  Scriptures, 
ud  in  pastoral  tbeoh^.  He  threw  his  whole  force 
into  his  academic  duties,  and  also  secured  much  money 
tmrn  the  self-denying  Hollanders  for  the  endowment  of 
the  institntion.  He  likewise  edited  a  periodical,  pub- 
lidied  in  the  Dutch  language,  called  Zte  /fope.  He  was 
s  calliTated,  able,  and  devoted  man,  a  superior  preacher, 
a  thoiougb  and  beloved  professor,  and  a  conqncnous 
kader  of  the  eodesiastical  and  educaUonal  movemenU 
*i  the  important  colony  which  was  founded  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Albertos  CVan  Baalte.  His  early  death  in  No- 
Tember,  1869,  was  a  public  calamity.  His  personal 
ehwKter  was  amiable  and  attractive,  his  piety  shone 
<^tariy  throogh  his  daily  Ufe,  and  bis  memory  will  long 
be  dwrished  among  the  fininden  and  bnilders  of  the 
Stale  and  the  Church  In  the  West.  (W.J.R.T.) 

Oulone  (or  Vggloiie),  BIaboo  da,  a  noted  Ital- 
isn  painter,  and  a  diitingaished  acbcdar  OT  Leonardo  da 
Vind  at  Hilan  about  1190,  waa  bom  tmbably  about  1470 
St,  (8  his  name  import^  Oggione,  in  the  Milanese.  He 
punted  in  oil  and  in  tmao,  aad  is  on  the  whole  one  of 


the  best  of  the  Milaosae  painters.  His  fi«soos  of  the 
chnroh  OelU  Pace  at  Milan,  which  are  much  praised 
by  Lann,  are  now  in  the  ^era  at  Milan;  they  were 
removed  from  the  wall  by  BarezzL  Oggioue  is,  how- 
ever, now  chiefly  known  for  his  copy  of  the  Latt  Sap- 
per of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  now  in  tbe  Academy  of  Arts 
In  London.  This  copy  is  painted  in  oil,  and  was  exe- 
cuted about  idlO  for  the  refectory  of  the  Certosa  di  Fa- 
via;  and  as  it  waa  copied  when  the  original  was  in  a 
perfe<A  stale,  the  present  almost  total  decay  of  the  latt«t 
renders  it  very  valuaUe.  The  opinioaa  t^arding  its 
merita  are  variousi  Ogf^one  made  two  luge  copies, 
both,  it  is  said,  from  a  small  copy  made  by  himself  for 
the  purpose — that  in  oil,  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
one  in  fresco  for  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  Castel- 
lazzo,  which  was  copied  by  the  Cav,  Guiseppe  Bosai, 
though  Rossi's  picture  was  taken  chiefly  from  a  copy  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  made  by  Andrea  Biancbi,  c^led 
Vespino,  in  1612,  when  the  original  was  already  much 
decayed.  There  is  an  older  copy  at  Ponte  Capriasca, 
made  in  1665,  and  attributed  to  Hebro  Lnlnl  Bomffi 
copy  waa  made  in  1807  for  Eog^ne  Beatthamais,  viceroy 
of  Italy,  to  be  worked  in  mosaic ;  the  cartoon  is  now  at 
Munich,  and  the  mosaic  is  at  Vienna,  But  this  work, 
made  partly  from  one  copy,  partly  from  another,  from 
studying  other  works  of  Vind,  and  from  tbe  artist's 
own  feeling  of  Da  Vind's  style,  ia  essenUaUy  a  lestoriF 
tion  or  translation,  and  not  a  copy :  it  may  have  no  re- 
semblance to  the  oiiginal  beyond  sixe  and  composition ; 
and  to  the  true  lover  of  art  ean  have  little  value,  com- 
pared with  the  old  unassuming  copy  ofOggione.  Harco 
da  Og^one  died  iu  1580. — E^ish  Cyiop.  s.  v. 

Ogllby,  JoHK  David,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  minister 
in  America,  was  bom  in  DubUn  Dec.  80,  1810.  He 
graduated  in  1829  at  Cohimbia  CuU^,  New  YoA, 
where  he  evinced  distingtdsbed  talenti^  and  became 
first  rector  of  the  Grammar  SchooL  Ho  then  engaged 
in  teaching,  and  contributed  as  a  writer  to  the  advance- 
ment of  classical  learning.  In  1882  he  was  profiessor  of 
languages  in  Rutgers  Odlege.  He  was  ordained  in 
1688  to  the  ministry.  In  1841  he  held  the  chair  of 
eccleaastical  history  in  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  Yoric,  and  adorned  bis  lectures  1^  the  brill- 
iancy of  his  genius  and  tbe  extent  of  his  knowledge. 
He  made  three  vftyagea  to  Eorope  for  his  health,  waA 
died  in  Paris  Feb.  S,  1851,  in  the  hope  of  a  glnioaB 
resurrectimi.  He  publirited  many  worlcs  on  the  classical 
languages  and  their  study,  espedally  the  Latin,  and  the 
following  are  noteworthy  of  his  theological  productions : 
Argument  agaiiut  the  Validity  of  Lag  Baptism  (1842): 
— Lectureeonthe  Catholic  Church  iaHnglandandAmer' 
iea  (1844) : — besides  several  Addretiee  and  SermoHt. — 
8i»ague,  ^ BRO^  •>/* tAe  Amer.Pu^,-v,  760, 

OgllTto,  Jolm  (JO,  DJ>n  u  «lriy  Episcopal  min- 
ister in  America,  waa  bom  in  New  York  in  17S2,  and 
passed  A.a  in  Yale  College  in  1748.  Sotm  after  be 
went  on  a  mission  to  the  Hohawks,  and  to  the  EpiaoiH 
pal  Church  at  Albany;  and  for  more  than  ten  yean 
prosecuted  his  eBbrts  in  behalf  of  the  Indiaoa,  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France  he  became  chap- 
lain to  the  Royal  American  R^ment,  and  in  1764  was 
appointed  assistant  minister  to  Trinity  Church,  New 
Yorii.  He  died  Nor.  M,  1774.  See  SpragM^  Amab 
liftAe  Amer.  Pm^  T,  184. 

OgUvi*  (or  OsUby),  John  (S),  J>J>^  F.R&,  ■ 
noted  Scotch  divine  and  writer,  was  bom  in  ITSSL  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  He  became 
pastor  of  Hidmar  in  1759,  and  retaiited  that  office  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1814.  He  wrote,  Poenu 
o»  several  Suhjettt  (1762,  4ta):— Provider*,  a  poem 
(1764, 4to) :— iSitrnHMM  (1767, 8vo) :— Ponidwe,  a  poem 
(1769,4to):— PjWosopAtoo^  and  Critical  Obaeroatioiu  on 
(^mpoeiiioiu  (1774,  2  vols.  8ro) Aonci,  a  poem  (1777, 
4to):'-.4ff  Inqtdrg  Mto  the  Caueei  of  fnjidelity  and 
Seq)ticum  (!788,  9vo)  t~Theologg  of  Plato,  an^ared 
*iikiktPri»e^^Orif^ill»^(iafl^l^F^^ 
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(1798,  »n)i—Brilamia,  u  qw)  poem  (1801,  4to>:— 
Examkialim     (Ae  Emdam  fff  Pnplmif  m  Bdtai^ 
Uu  CkriaHim  JSatvim  QMS,  Bvo).   Sm  Gorton,  Gau 

ben, .010^. Diet.  qfEmimai  SeoUmm, ir. 86.  (J.N.P.) 

O^eaby,  Joskph,  a  pioneer  preacher  of  tbe  Metb- 
oditt  Episcopal  Church,  who  flourished  near  the  caning 
of  this  century,  was  appointed  a  misdoDaiy  in  Illinoia 
in  1804.  He  was  the  first  Uethodist  who  ever  preached 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  travelled  oA-er  the  vast 
teniuny,  as  it  was  at  that  lime,  to  the  extreme  settle- 
menta,  moA  waa  always  greeted  with  pieasorc  by  the 
inoneer  Mttlcn.  S»StenaM,aitt.4ifUuM.£.CtanA, 
W,d6S. 

OgOSt  a  name  applied  to  Zeut  by  the  Carians  at 
Hysida,  in  whose  temple  a  aea-wave  was  occasionally 
aeeo.  The  Athenians  alleged  the  same  thing  in  regard 
to  their  own  dtadeL 

CGorman,  James,  D.D.,  a  prelate  <^  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chnroh  in  America,  of  whose  early  history  we 
are  nninformed,  flourished  in  recent  dmes  as  vioar-apo^ 
tolic  of  Nebraska,  the  territories  of  Hontana  and  Wyo- 
ming, and  part  of  Dakota,  to  which  h«  waa  appouited 
May  8, 186^  haviag  been  prerioiisly  eoimcrated  bishop 
of  Rapbanea,  a  nominal  aee.  He  died  in  (Sodnnati 
Jnly  8, 1874.  Hia  loes  waa  very  geneially  felt  by  the 
Roman  Catholica  in  the  United  States  1^  whcun  he 
was  highly  eateemed. 

O'bad  (Heb.  id.  11^  jMwer;  Sept.  'AM  t.  t. 
'taiol),  the  third  named  of  the  six  bchis  ot  Simeon,  and 
head  of  a  family  in  Israel  (Gen.  xlvi,  10;  Exod.  vi,  16). 
aC.  dr.  1870.  His  name  is  omitted  from  the  lista  in  1 
Chron,  iv,  21,  Nnmb.  xxvi,  14,  thoo^  in  the  fiomer 
passage  tlie  Syriao  has  OMor. 

OludOth.  Sea  Talmud. 

Olldl  (Heb.  id.  ^nbt,  a  tenl,  as  very  often;  SepL 
'OSK  V.  r.  '09a),  the  fifth  named  of  the  seven  children 
of  Zerubbabel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  booae  of  David 
(2  Chron.  iii,  20).  &C.  poat  600.  See  Strong's  Bar- 
mamg  and  Expoiitiom,  p.  17. 

Ohmaoht,  LAMDSLtn,  an  eminent  German  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Dunningen,  near  Rottweil,  in  Wtlrtemberg, 
in  1760.  He  atodied  otider  J.  P.  Melcbior,  and  during 
Us  eariier  years  execoted  a  good  bust  of  Lavater,  and 
several  sculptures  for  the  Kreuzkirche  at  RottweiL  In 
1790  he  visited  Rome  for  improvement,  and  remained 
two  years  in  that  dty,  stndying  and  copying  the  an- 
tique and  the  works  of  the  great  mastersi  On  return- 
ing to  Germany  he  soon  gained  reputation,  and  was 
employed  on  several  important  monumental  works.  His 
abilities  wet«  highly  esteemed  \(y  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tor David,  who  U  reported  to  have  said  that  Ohmacht 
was  the  Correggio  of  sculpture,  aod  that  his  works  could 
not  be  raffldently  admired.  He  executed  four  monu- 
ments in  tha  dintch  of  St,  Thomas,  of  which  that  of 
Prof.  Oberiin  is  greatly  admired.  Ohmacht  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Klopstock,  and  executed  several  busts 
of  that  celebrated  poet  Among  bis  dassical  scnlpturee 
are  the  statnea  Heie,  Flora,  Vtmu,  P^che,  and  the 
Judgmaa  t^PariM.  The  latter  work  ia  at  Nymphen- 
burg.  Ohmacht  practiced  the  art  at  Stiasboigfbrmaigr 
years,  and  died  there  in  1884.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Biit. 
(jfthe  Fine  Arit,  11,636. 

Otconomfsts  (Greek,  OboW^)  was  the  name  in 
the  early  Church  of  penons  appointed  by  the  bishop 
and  archdeacon  to  assist  in  managing  the  possessions 
of  the  Chuieh.  This  became  in  the  Middle  Ages  an 
office  of  great  infloence,  and  waa  in  a  good  d^ree  in- 
dependent of  the  lushop.  The  office  was  orlgmally 
created  to  cheek  the  insatiable  cnjndily  of  the  biabopa, 
and  to  restrain  their  independent  control  of  the  reve- 
nnes  of  the  Chnroh.  But  tbey  soon  found  means  to  de- 
feat this  aalntary  expedient  by  taking  the  appi^tmant 
of  aodi  offleen  into  tbdr  own  hand^  and  thus  securing 


men  who  were  in  their  intereata.  See  Cctanan,  Am. 
CkriMtiamtg,  p.  188.    See  (EooKOHoa. 

OlooiKHiicw,  CfHWTAirrui,  a  learned  Greek 
and  writer  of  note,  was  bom  in  Tbeasaly  in  177a  He 
taught  Greek  at  Smyrna  for  ten  years,  and  aftciwaidf 
iveadied  at  Su  Petersburg  and  at  Athena.  He  died  in 
1867.  He  wrote  several  worko  on  language,  and  Ik  U 
Vertiom  da  StftaMt  (1848-60, 4  vols.). 

Olkol  Baailsiol  (olicoi  /SanXtuM,  ro^l  ktmm), 
a  term  applied  in  the  eariy  Church  to  the  booses  aUol- 
ted  to  the  bisliopa  and  dergy  for  their  reddeoces,  cor- 
responding, therefore,  in  a  large  measore  to  our  jxir- 
am(ve(q.v.).  Tba  olrai  jSo^ciPt  wen  always 
oent  to  the  dinrch. 

Oil,  liquid  bt,  hot  diiefly  Tc^etaUe,  ma  tu  nm 
extensiTdy  used  among  the  tndent  Bebiews  ftr  a  va- 
riety of  purpoTCS  than  in  Occidental  and  Northern  cli- 
mates. In  the  following  account  we  follow  la^dy  the 
art,  in  Smith's  Diet.  o/tMe  BibU.  See  Buttbb;  Fat; 
Grease, 

L  Name, — ^The  following  are  the  words  so  rendered 
in  the  A.  v.: 

I.  Usually  yO)"^,  sKe'mat,  prop,  prrued  Jitiee  (Sept. 
IXautvi  VuHg.oUum'),  from  l^ti,  **  to  become  fat''(Gesea. 
Tite$.  p.  1487) ;  sometimes  joined  with  n^t  (cXaiov  iC 
iXatHn,  olam  dt  eUfelW),  distinguahing  oKTe-Joiee 
from  oil  produced  from  other  aomota.  Also  aomenaws 
in  A.y.  "dntment"  (Cdrios,  BienA.  ii,  279). 

S.  TUtMr,  ("orqci  (Xoiov,  olnm),  fton  ^HS, 
"to  shine"  (Geaenios,  p.  1162),  dear  olivt-oH  ^umb, 
xviii,  12 ;  Deut  vii,  18 ;  xi,  14 ;  xii,  17 ;  xir,  SB ;  xriii, 
4;  xxviii,  61;  S  Kings  xviii,  82;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  6; 
xxxii,  28;  Neb.  v,  11;  x,  87, 89;  xiii,  6,  12;  Jer.  xxxi, 
12;  Hos.  ii,  8,  22;  Jod  i,  10;  ii,  19^  24;  Hag.  i,  11; 
Zech.  iv,  14). 

8.  Cbald.  T^'a,  makaA'  (Aaiov,  oZettm),  on  lo^seHt 
(only  in  Earn  vi,  9 ;  vii,  22). 

II.  lfam{/iidure.^-Of  the  different  substances,  animal 
and  vegetable,  which  were  known  to  the  andeata  as 
yielding  oil,  the  dive-beny  ia  the  one  of  which  most 
frequent  mention  ia  made  in  the  Scripturea.  The  nu- 
merous olive-plantations  in  Palestine  made  olive-oil  one 
of  the  chief  and  one  of  the  most  lucrative  products  of 
the  country ;  it  supplied  an  artide  of  extennve  and 
profltd>le  traffic  with  the  Tyrians  (Ezek.  xxvii,  17; 
comp.  1  Kings  11);  and  presenta  the  finer  aoita  of 
otive-dl  were  deemed  suitdile  for  kings.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  other  kind  of  oil  distinctly  mentioned  in  Script- 
ure; and  the  best,  middling,  and  inferior  mis  a{q>ear 
to  have  been  merely  different  qualities  of  olive-oiL  It 
is  well  known  that  both  the  quality  and  the  value  of 
olive-oil  differ  aoconling  to  the  time  of  gathering  the 
fruit,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  used  in  the  course  vS 
preparation.  These  procesaea,  which  do  not  eaeentially 
differ  ttom  the  modon,  are  deaeribed  minute^  the 
Roman  writers  on  agricnlture,  and  with  tbdr  dcac^ 
(ions  the  few  notices  occurring  both  in  Scripture  and  the 
Rabbinical  writings  which  throw  light  on  the  ancient 
Oriental  method  nearly  correspond.  Of  these  descrip- 
tions the  following  may  be  taken  as  an  abstract :  The 
best  oil  is  made  from  fhiit  gathered  about  November  or 
December,  when  it  has  began  to  change  color,  but  be- 
fore it  has  become  black.  The  berry  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced state  yidds  more  oil,  bat  of  inferior  qoali^. 
Oil  was  also  made  from  unripe  fhiit  1^  a  special  proc- 
ess as  early  as  September  or  October,  while  the  harder 
sorts  of  fruit  were  sometimes  ddayed  till  February  ot 
March  (Virg.  Gtorg.  ii,  619;  Palladius,  A.  A.  xii,  4; 
Columella,  R.  R.  xii,  47,  60;  Cato,  A  A.  p.  66;  Pliny, 
N.  If.  XV,  1-8;  Varro,  A  A  i,  66;  Hor.  iSaLu,*S). 
See  OuvE. 

Of  the  Bubalaneea  wbicb  yield  eti,  beaidei  tlie  ofir^ 
tre^  myrrh  is  the  only  one  apedjdly  meationed  in 
Scripture.    <M1  ot  myrrh  is  the  Juice  vhidi  exndea 
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wM  aa  iagrMUent  in  numy  compoawk  wUoh  paMed 
under  the  genenl  hum  of  m1  (Esth,  ii,  12;  comp.  CtA- 
(ioMk  1. 111,10,18, 19;  Pliny,  xii,  36;  xiii,l,2;  xv,7; 
WilkiMaa,AuB.JSf.  Ut»;  Bdfbar,  iViMtt  ^£jUe,  p. 
ftt).  SeelfTBBH, 

1.  ganuMfwy  tMe  Oi^erofh—Orut  cm  b  nooemiy 
in  giiHwriffg  tb€  oliv«  not  to  injiue  cither  th«  fhiit  it- 
Klf  or  tba  boughs  of  the  tne,  and  with  thie  view  it  waa 
dtber  gathered  by  hand  or  abaken  off  carefully  with  a 
ligbt  reed  or  rtick.  The  "boughii^  of  DeuL  xxiv, 
W  0X9)  probably  oorreeponde  to  the  "  ahalung"  (q;^3) 
of  be.  xvii,  6 ;  xxiv,  !8,  i.  e.  a  enbeequenC  beatiog  for 
the  nse  of  the  poor  (see  Utshna,  ShMiA,  iv,  2;  Peah, 
v1i,8;  TtiifS).  After  gathering  and  eaieful  etousiDg, 
the  frint  waa  aithw  cankd  at  once  to  the  pnM,  which 
hitcoaineodedaB  the  beat  course,  or,  if  neeeasaiy,  laid 
on  tables  with  hollow  trays  made  sloping,  w  as  to  allow 
the  first  Jnice  (amurca)  to  flow  into  other  receptacles 
beneath,  care  being  taken  not  to  heap  the  fruit  too 
muck,  and  so  prevent  the  f^  escape  ofthejuice,  which 
is  injurious  to  the  oil,  though  itself  useful  in  other  ways 
(Colam.  tbs.  xii,  60;  Aug.  Cw.  Dei,  i,  8,  2).  If  while 
the  berries  were  yet  green,  instead  of  being  thrown  into 
the  press,  they  were  only  beaten  or  aqueeaed,  they  yieki- 
ed  the  best  kind  of  wL  It  wis  eiUedopAoaMins,(»  the 
oD  of  nnripe  olives. 

1  Prminff. — In  order,  however,  to  make  oil  in  gen- 
osl,  the  fmit  was  either  bruised  in  a  mortar,  crushed  in 
a  press  loaded  with  wood  or  stones,  ground  in  a  mill,  or 
ixodden  with  the  feeL  Special  bnildings  used  for  grape- 
preanng  were  need  also  for  the  purpose  of  dive-press- 
ings and  contained  both  the  press  and  the  receptacle  for 
the  pressed  juice.  Of  these  processes,  the  one  least  ex- 
pedknt  was  the  last  (treading),  which  perh^is  answers 
to  the  "canalia  et  solea"  mentioned  by  Columella,  and 
«u  probably  the  one  usukUy  adopted  by  the  poor.  The 
'*bealen"  oil  of  Exod.  xxvii,  20;  Lev.  xxiv,  2;  Exod. 
TXXL,  40,  and  Namb.  xxviii,  6^  was  probably  made  by 
braidiig  in  a  nmtar.  There  were  presses  of  a  peculiar 
land  Ibr  preparing  oil  called  yo'd  rU,  gatk-themm 
(wbeaee  the  luuiie  Gcthsemana,  or  "oil-prflSB^"  Matt, 
xxri,86:  John  xviit,  ]),in  which  theml  waa  trodden  out 
bythefeet(Mic.vi,lfi).  See  GKTHSxMAJfx.  The  first 
ex|Hesiion  of  the  oil  was  better  than  the  second,  and  the 
Ktood  than  the  third.  Ripe  olives  yielded  the  least 
valuable  kind  of  oil,  but  the  quantity  was  more  aban- 
duL  These  processes,  and  abo  the  place  and  the  ma- 
cltttN  fbr  preaaing,  are  mentioned  in  the  Htahna.  Oil- 
mins  are  trften  nade  of  stone,  and  tnmed  buid, 
Otben  consist  of  eylindera  eociosiog  a  beam,  which  la 
tsned  by  a  camel  or  other  animaL  An  Egyptian  oUve- 
pms  is  described  by  Niebuhr,  in  which  the  preesare 
exerted  on  the  fruit  is  given  by  means  of  w^jgbta  of 
wood  and  stone  placed  in  a  sort  of  box  above.  Besides 
Um  ^ve-cited  Scripture  references,  the  following  pas- 
i^tes  mcntioD  tither  the  places,  the  proofMss,  or  the 
luclunes  used  in  oUve-ptesung  (Joel  ii,  34;  iii,  18; 
la.  1x111,8;  Lam.  i,  16;  Hag.  ii,  16;  con^.the  Talmud, 
Slaiack.  viii,  4;  SluUithy  iv,  9;  vii,  6;  Ttnm.  x,  7; 
Skali.i,S;  BabaBathra,  iv,5:  V^t^lviu^  x,  1;  Cato, 
&ii.p.8;  Celsius,  ffierv&  ii,  846,  860;  Niebuhr,  Vcy. 
i,122,pL  xvii;  Anindell,.1sia  JfMor,  ii,  196;  Wellsted. 
Trm.  ii,  4S0).   See  OiL-Pma. 

8.  Ktepwg. — Both  olives  and  oil  were  preserved  in 
}«■  canAiUy  cleaoaed;  and  ml  was  drawn  ottt  foruse 
in  boms  or  other  small  vessels.  See  Crusb.  These 
rends  fbr  keeping  oil  were  stored  in  cellars  or  atore- 
bonsea;  special  mention  of  snob  p^wsitories  is  mads  in 
the  inventories  of  no^al  property  and  revenue  (1  Sam. 
x,l;  xvi.1,18:  1  Kings  1,89;  xvii,  16;  2  Kings  iv,  2, 
6;  ix,l,  8;  1  Chnm.  xxvii,  38;  2Cbioa.xi,  II;  xxxii, 
28;  Prov.  m,  S0{  oou^  AMiiU,  7;  CMsm,  ii,  6; 
xrii,  12;  Cdtnn.  Ue^).  Jl  aani^  of  oil  was  alw«ya 
kept  at  hand  in  the  Temfde  (see  Josephus,  War,  v,  18, 
6),  and  an  oil  tressury  was  among  the  stores  of  the  Jew- 
iihkiivi(3.Kiiigsxx»18|  con^w  2  Chno.  xxxii,  28), 
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Oil  of  Tekoa  was  reckoned  the  best  (J/'eNae&.viil,8> 
Trade  in  ml  waa  carried  on  with  the  Tyrians,  by  whom 
it  was  probably  often  re-exported  to  E^pt,  whose  olivea 
do  not  fbr  the*  most  part  produce  good  oiL  OU  to  the 
amount  of  20,000  baths  (2  Chron.  ii,  10;  Joseph.  Afi. 
viii,  2,  9X  or  20  noeasures  {ear*,  I  Kings  v,  11).  was 
among  the  supplies  furnished  by  Solomon  to  Hiram. 
Direct  trade  in  oil  was  carried  on  between  Egypt  and 
I^desriae(mngsT,ll;3Cbron.ii,IO,  16;  Ezra Ui,7; 
lBa.xxx,tf;lvii,9;£zck.xxvii,17;  Uos.xii,l;  comp. 
Jenme,  Com.  i»  Osee,  Ut,  ISt  Joeeph.  Am.  viii,  S,  9; 
War,  ii,  31,  3;  Stnibo,  xvii,  p.  809;  Pliny,  xv,  4,  18; 
WUkinsitn,  Amc  Eg.  ii,  28,  am.  ed. ;  Hasselquiat,  Trav. 
p.  68,  117).    See  Coxmsbcb. 

III.  I/m;— Besidea  the  oonsomption  of  olives  them- 
selves as  food,  common  to  all  olive-producing  countries 
(Horace,  1  Od.  xxxi,  16;  Martial,  xiii,  86;  Arvieux, 
Tra».  p.  309;  Ttmmalk,  i,  9,  ii,  6)^  Uie  principal  usea 
of  oliv»Knl  may  be  thus  staled : 

1.  ^s/ood^— The  use  of  oU  is  genenl  throughont 
Weatem  A«a  at  the  present  time,  as  it  was  in  primitive 
agea.  Oil  was  much  used  instead  of  batter  and  animal 
fat  at  meals  and  in  various  preparations  of  food  (comp. 
Ezek.  xvi,  18).  See  Foon.  In  such  uses  oil,  when 
ftedi  Mid  BWMt,  to  mon  agreeable  than  animal  Uk. 
The  OvioitalB  think  so,  and  Ennpeana  aoon  aeqnire  the 
same  preference.  The  Heloews  must  have  reckoned  oil 
one  of  the  prime  oeoearides  of  life  (Siraefa,  xxxix,  81 ; 
comp.  Jer,  xxxi,  12;  xli,  8;  Luke  xvi,  6  sq.).  It  is 
often  mentioned  in  connection  with  honey  (Ezek.  xvi, 
18, 19 ;  xxvii,  17),  and  its  abundance  was  a  chief  mark 
of  prosperity  (comp.  Joel  ii,  19).  Dried  wheat,  boiled 
wi^  either  butter  or  mI,  but  more  oonunonly  the  former, 
is  a  coouDon  dlah  foe  all  elanee  in  Qyria.  Hassdquisc 
speaks  of  luead  baked  in  oil  as  being  paiticalariy  su^^ 
taining;  and  Faber,  in  his  PQgrimage,  mentions  eggs 
fried  in  oil  as  Saracen  and  Arabian  dishes  (oomp.  Jcmme, 
VU.  S.  HUariom,  ch.  xi,  voL  ii,  p.  82 ;  Ibn-Batuta,  Trav. 
p.  60,  ed.  Lee;  Volney,  Trav.  i,  862, 406;  Russell,  .4 ^rp- 
;>o,i,80, 119;  Harmer,  OAi;  i, 471, 474 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  p. 
282;  Butrandon  de  la  Brocqui^re,  Earlf  Trav.  p.  882; 
BuTckhanlt,  TVoe.  w  ArtA.  i,  64;  Ifotm  on  Btd.  i,  69; 
Arvieux,  Lc;  Chaidin,  Vof.  iv,  84;  Niebahr,  Veg.  ii, 
802;  Hassdquist,  Trm.^  183;  Faber,  Jbqyator&m, i, 
197;  11,762,416). 

It  was  |»obably  on  account  of  the  oommon  use  of  oil 
in  food  that  the  "  meatroflieTings''  prescribed  by  the  I^w 
were  so  frequently  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii,  4, 7, 16 ;  viii, 
36,  81;  Kiimb.  vU,  19  sq.;  OeuU  xii,  17;  xxxii,  18; 
1  Kinffi  xvii,  IS,  16;  1  Chno.  xii.  40;  Ena,  xvi,  19). 
Thb  was  certainly  see  (br  the  pnrpoae  of  aiding  the 
burning  of  the  aaerifloe;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  sym- 
bolic iiitea  was  connected  with  the  oiL  See  Sacbificb. 
The  rite  of  sprinkling  with  oil,  aa  a  liliation,  does  not 
occur  in  the  I^w,  but  seona  to  be  lUndad  to  in  Mieeh 

vi,  7.   See  OrnBixo. 

8.  (^MSMffe— Asia  the  oMe  generally  in  hotdimatea, 
nl  was  need  by  the  Jews  fx  antrfnting  the  body,  e.  g. 
after  the  bath,  and  giving  to  the  skin  and  bur  a  smooth 
and  comely  appeaane^  e.  g.  before  an  enteitainment. 
Whether  for  luxury  or  ceremony,  the  head  and  beard 
were  the  parts  asually  anointed  (Dent,  xxviii,  40;  2 
Sam.  xiv,  2;  Pan.  xxiii,  6;  xcii,  11;  civ,  16;  Luke 

vii,  46) ;  and  this  nse  of  oil,  whidi  was  especially  fre- 
quent at  banquets,  became  at  length  proverbially 
man  anoog  the  Israelites  (Prov.  xxi,  17;  compbOatuU. 
vi,  8;  Cart,  ix,  7,  30).  To  be  deprived  of  the  use  irf  oil 
waa  thoa  a  serious  privation,  assumed  voluntarily  in  the 
time  of  mouBing  or  of  calamity  (Ruth  iii,  8 ;  2  Sam. 
xii,  20;  Dan.  x,  8;  Isa.  Ixi,  8;  Amoa  vi,  6;  Sus.  17). 
At  Egjrpcian  entertainmenu  it  was  usual  f<w  a  servant 
to  antdnt  the  head  of  e*eh  gneat  as  be  took  his  seat. 
Strabo  mentions  the  Egyptian  use  of  castor-cul  for  tUa 
purpose  (xviii,  834).  Tbe  Greek  and  Roman  usage  will 
be  found  mentioned  in  the  following  passages  i  Homer, 
IL  X,  677;  xvUi,696i  xxiii,  281 ;  Cld.  vii,  107 ;  vi,  96 ; 
X,  864;  Hoi«^8  ML  xiij^^i, ^H^^^.  i, 
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8;  PUny,  xiv,  21;  Arbtoph.  Watpt,  608;  Ooudg,  816; 
Robette,  pL  IM.  Butter,  M  it  noticed  by  Pliny,  is  used 
by  the  negroes  and  tbe  knrar  class  of  Arabs  for  the  like 
purposes  (Pliny,  xi,  41 ;  Barckhardt,  Trav.  1, 68 ;  jVvMo, 
p.  216;  lighifoot,  ffor.  fffhr,  ii,  876;  bm  I>eut.  xxxiii, 
24 ;  Job  xxix,  6 ;  Psa.  cix,  18).    See  OnrrMKNT. 

The  use  of  oil  prefMrstory  to  athletic  exercises  cns- 
tnniary  amung  the  Ureeka  and  Rumans  am  scarcely 
have  bad  place  tu  any  extent  among  the  Jews,  who  in 
tbeir  earlier  times  had  no  such  contests,  thnttgh  boom 
are  mentioned  by  Jodephns  with  censure  an  uking  place 
at  Jerusalem  and  CMsrea  under  Herod  (Horace,  1  Od. 
Ttti,  8 ;  Pliny,  xv,  4 ;  Athennos,  xv,  84,  p.  686 ;  Homer, 
Od.  vi,  79.  216;  Joseph.  Ant.  xt,  8,  1;  xvi,  6,  1;  see 
Smith,  Did.  qfAtiliq.  s.  v.  Aliptae).   See  Game. 

8.  FttnertaL — ^Tbe  bodies  at  the  dead  were  anointed 
with  ml  by  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans,  probably  as  a  par- 
tial antiseptic,  and  a  umilar  custom  appears  to  hare 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  (Homer,  A  xav,  587 ;  Vir- 
gil, Aim.  vi,  219).    See  Bubiai. 

4.  MediciiiaL — As  oil  is  in  use  in  many  cases  in  mod- 
em medicine,  so  it  is  not  snrprinng  that  it  should  baVe 
been  much  used  among  the  Jews  and  other  nations  of 
antiquity  for  medidiud  purposes,  Celaus  repeatedly 
speaks  fflf  the  use  of  oil,  espedally  old  oil,  apjdied  exter- 
nally with  friction  in  (even,  and  in  many  other  eases. 
PUny  says  that  olive-oil  is  good  to  warm  the  body  and 
fortify  it  against  coM,  and  also  to  cool  heat  in  tbe  head, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.  It  was  thus  used  pre- 
viously to  taking  cold  baths,  and  also  mixed  with  water 
for  bathing  tbe  body.  Joaephos  mentions  that  among 
the  remedies  eBipk>yed  in  the  case  ot  Herod,  be  was  put 
into  a  sort  of  t^-bath.  OH  mixed  with  wine  is  also 
menCMined  as  a  remedy  used  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly in  the  disease  with  which  the  soldiers  of  the 
army  of  j£lins  Gallns  were  affected,  a  circumstance 
which  recalls  the  use  of  a  similar  remedy  in  the  parable 
of  the  good  Samaritan.  The  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to 
the  use  of  oil  as  ointment  in  medical  treatment ;  and  it 
thuB  furabhed  a  fitting  symbol,  perhaps  also  an  ^cient 
remedy,  when  used  by  oar  Lord's  disciples  in  the  mirao- 
ulous  cures  which  tbey  were  enabled  to  perform.  With 
a  similar  intention,  do  doubt,  l(a  use  was  enjoined  by  St. 
Ja^le^  and,  as  it  appears,  practiced  by  the  eariy  Chris- 
tian Chnrch  in  generaL  Nothing  is  said  in  the  Bible 
of  the  internal  use  of  oil  mingled  with  wine  (comp.  e.  g. 
1^  Cass,  liii,  89).  An  instance  of  cure  through  the 
medium  oftntis  mentioned  by  TertnlUan.  Tbe  medic- 
inal use  of  (ril  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Hishna,  which 
thus  exhibits  the  Jewbh  practice  of  that  day.  See,  for 
tbe  various  instances  above  named,  Isa.  i,  6 ;  Hark  vi, 
18;  Luke  x,  84;  James  v,  14;  Joaephus,  Ant,  xvii,  6,  6; 
War,  i,  88,  6 ;  Talm.  SkaU.  xiii,  4 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabh. 
p.  11,  626;  Hoeheim,  Ecd.  Hut.  iv,  9;  Com.  4  I^p.  on 
James  v;  Tertoll.  Ad  8cap.  c.  iv;  Celsus,  De  Med. 
ii,  14, 17;  iii,  6,  9,  19,  22;  iv,  2;  Htvace,  2  Sat.i,  7t 
PUny,  XV,  4, 7 ;  xxiU,  8, 4 ;  Dio  Cass.  UH,  29 ;  Ughtfbot, 
//.  H.  ii,  804, 444;  Jerome,        See  URcnoit. 

b.  For  £^Aj:— The  oil  for  "  the  light"  was  exprmly 
ordered  to  be  olire-oi],  beaten,  t  e.  made  from  olives 
bruised  in  a  mortar  (Kxod.  xxv,  6 ;  xxvii,  20, 21 ;  xxxv, 
8;  Lev.  xxiv,  3;  2  Chron.  xiii,  11 ;  1  Sara,  iii,  8;  Zech. 
iv,  8, 12;  Misbna,  J)mai,  i,  8;  Menach.  viii,  4).  The 
quantity  required  for  the  longMt  night  is  ssid  to  have 
been  ^  log  (18.79  cubic  in.=  .4166  of  a  pint  [Mettaoli. 
ix,  8;  Otho,  Lkb.  Rabb.  p.  169]).  See  Casdlbstick. 
In  the  same  manner  the  great  lompa  used  at  tbe  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  were  fed  (5MccnA,v,  2).  Oil  was  used  in 
general  for  lamps;  itisuaed  in  Egypt  with  cotton  wicks 
twisted  ronnd  a  piece  of  straw  ;  the  receptacle  bdng  a 
glass  veewl,  into  which  water  is  first  ponred  (Matt,  xxv, 
1-8;  Luke  xii,  86;  oomp.  Lone,  Hodem  l^fftiant,  i, 
201). 

6.  RUwd^-a.  Oil  was  poured  on.  or  mixed  with  the 
fluur  or  meal  used  in  offerings. 

i.  The  consecration  ofliuing  of  ptleata  ^xod.  xxix,  2, 
28;Uv.vi,  16,21). 


it  The  offering  of"  beaten  dl"  with  ao«r,wUA■^ 
compamed  the  didly  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxix, «). 

iiL  The  leper's  purification  dlbring  (Lev.  xiv,  l^U^ 
21,  24, 28),  where  it  is  to  be  observed  that  tbe  qmatiqr 
of  uil  (1  kg:— .888  of  a  pint)  was  invariable,  wlrilelkt 
other  objects  varied  in  quantity  according  to  tbe  bwmi 
of  the  person  oKring.  The  cleansed  leper  was  oho  u 
be  touched  with  oil  on  various  parte  of  bis  body  (Ln. 
xiv.  lfr<18). 

iv.  Tbe  Naurite^  on  oompletino  of  his  vow,  wsi  m 
ofTer  unleavened  bread  anointed  with  oil,  and  cakes  of 
fine  bread  mingled  with  oil  (Numb,  vi,  16). 

v.  After  the  erection  of  the  Tabemade,  tbe  oflerii^ 
of  the  "  piinoea"  indnded  flour  mingied  with  oil  (NmSi 
vii). 

vi.  At  the  consecration  of  the  Levites,  fine  floor  nil- 
gled  with  tal  was  offered  (Numb,  riii,  8). 

viL  HeatroRerings  in  general  were  minted  or  snmsl- 
ed  with  oil  (Lev.  vii,  10, 12). 

On  the  other  band,  certain  otreringaweretobedCTBid 
of  oil :  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  t,  11)  and  tbe  ofleriagof 
jealousy  (Numb,  v,  16). 

The  principle  on  which  both  the  presence  and  ike 
absence  of  oil  were  prescribed  is,  deariy,  that  as  oU  it  is- 
dicative  of  gladness,  to  ila  aheaDee  denoted  sonow  « 
humiliation  (Isa.Ixi,8;Jodii,l9;  Rev.  vi,Q.  ItbcB 
this  piineiple  that  oil  is  so  often  nised  in  Seripuiic  s) 
symbdical  of  nourishment  and  comfort  (Devu  xzxn, 
18:  xxxUi,  24;  Job  xxix.  6;  Psa.  xir,  7;  dx,  18;  Im. 
Ixi,  8). 

b.  Kings,  priests,  and  propheto  were  awnnted  wkli 
ml  w  ottttment.   See  Aboiht. 

7.  As  so  important  a  necessaty  of  life,  the  Jew  m 
required  (a)  to  include  oil  among  bis  first-fruit  oflerinp 
(Ezek.  xxii,29;  xxiii,  16;  Numb,  xviii,  12;  DeuLxviii, 
4 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  5 ;  7'erum.  xi,  8).  In  the  Miihoi  n- 
rious  limitations  are  laid  down ;  but  tbey  are  of  liiib 
importance  except  as  illustrating  the  prooeascs  to  wbich 
the  olive-berry  was  subjected  in  the  induction  of  oil, 
and  the  d^rees  of  estimation  in  which  tbeir  nsulu 
were  held. 

Tithes  of  <dl  were  dsn  required  (DtM.  xn,  17;  S 
Chn>n.xxxi,6;  Neh.x,87,89;  xiii,  12;  Ezek.xlT,H). 

8.  Shields,  if  covered  with  bide,  were  anointed  wilh 
oil  or  grease  previous  to  use.  Shields  of  metd  wm 
perhaps  rubbed  over  in  like  manner  to  pnlibh  them.  Set 
TheniuB on  2  Sam.  i,21;  Ti^U,.^vt),  626;  Plsntu, 
JftLi,l,S;  and  Gesenins,  7^.pw82fi.  SeeSniiuh 

9.  Oil  of  inferior  quality  was  need  in  the  oempocitiai 
of  soap. 

OIL,  which  is  the  purest  lighting  material  obtsioe^ 
fWnn  the  innocent  vegetable  kingdom,  has  ever  btm  ■ 
sacred  symbol,  poaacming  healing  properties  and  amtl- 
iorating  all  suffering  ftom  wounda  Oil  repreaenn  ii 
(%ristian  symbolism  the  divine  mercy.  There  serin 
however,  to  have  entered  also  into  ite  use  in  tbe  Ckiv 
tiaa  culms  the  anciait  prnetke  of  the  pagan  i^adiatM) 
who  anointed  themselves  with  oil  heAre  cnttting  apa 
a  contest.  Thus  oil  came  to  be  used  for  anmntingi  s 
baptism  and  confirmation,  and  on  tbe  death-bed  (tbe  la 
anointing),  at  ordination  of  priests,  and  the  oonsKratia 
of  kings.  See  Amoutt.  The  double  sense  of  tbe  pa 
formanoe  waa  probably  that  it  secores  to  tbe  sut^ 
firBt,a  shan  of  divine  meniy,aiid,aecoiidly,«  stns^tfaa 
ing  ft>r  Hfeli  aevere  oombata.  In  the  ^^^^^^ 
Romish  Church  there  are  three  kinds  ^^^^^^ 
of  hrAy  oils :  (1)  boly^  oils  atricdy  so  K^^^H 


called;  (2)  dirism  oil;  and  (8)  nek 
nwn's  mL  These  mis  are  consecrated 


1^  the  bishop  on  Maundy  •Hinrsday  ■^=^H 

annaalfyforallthechnrcbeaofhisdi-  Bm 

ooese.  Pure  olive-tdl  only  is  need,  with  BSs^f 
balssm(= balm)  for  tbe  chrinn.  Three 

metal  vases  are  asually  (wovided  and  mm\ 

covered  with  silk,  on  one  of  which  are  ■jlya 

engraved  the  wmds  "CMmtm  fnjhmo-  ^^^....^V 
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tidi  "0. 1. An  uMtber,  -  Obum  Cattehmenonm'i  =oil 
1/  tfac  catecbameiis)  or  "  0.  CL on  the  third,  which  is 
li^  than  the  othen,  and  ia  covered  with  white  ailk, 
'-StaamKaritma"  (-half  ehrim)  at*' a.  SooM 
babam  i*  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  <n]  from  the  third 
TIM,  and  tbia  compound  the  Inabop  puts  intii  the  vaae 
lad  itin  up  with  the  net  of  the  ml  there.  The  cere- 
mmj,  which  oonaiatB  of  exoieistu,  prayen,  cbantlnga, 
lulriaf  the  aign  of  the  eroM  with  the  hand  and  witii 
the  breath,  ete^  oooupm  sxteeo 
ofthe  iWilleafa  AmMMon, 
and  uftht  w  ten  Gi  the  "Coemo- 
nial  of  tb«  Choieh."  TbeoM  oila^ 
Ninecrated  the  yemx  before,  if  any 
hir«  nnuined  in  the  vasee,  are  put 
ID  the  ehnrch-lampa  before  the  holy 
ucnuneot,  to  be  burned;  and  those 
which  remain  in  pyxee  and  boxea 
tit  bunted  with  the  old  sUk.  Ev- 
ttj  prieat  niiBt;  obtain  from  the 
iNshop  a  aupidy  of  theae  eooae- 
crated  ml*  for  his  church.  The  oil 
of  the  inflrm  a  ueed  in  extreme 
uiKlioa;  the  oil  of  catechumens  in 
baptian;  the  holjr  chrism  in  bap- 
uim,eoDfiniiation,etc.  See  Holt 
On.;  Pix  The  cereoMoy  of  oil 
ceMeeration  aa  recently  witneaaed 
m  a  Bomish  ehwdi  in  New  Torit  (Sty  ia  thus  narrated 
in  the  Ada  Tort  TVOiMef 

"  In  the  aa«lat7  three  large  Jara  were  filled  with  the 
pweit  oO  and  «et  apart,  earanillj  curered  wlih  velln. 
Wkea  the  arehbiehop  descended  from  the  alur,  nnd  tiMk 
kk  Mat  at  the  table,  the  arctad«HCiin  cried  alond, '  Olenm 
lallrmaniai.'  Then  una  of  the  wren  acting  as  subdex* 
ueiwenLwlthtwoacolTte8,to  the  ucrtatji  and  returned 
"1th  ibe  Oil  Aw  the  SIrk,  whkh  he  delivered  to  the  arch- 
dcKne,  sarlni  'Olenn  laflriuomm.*  The  archdeacon, 
npeuing  the  aama  words,  prapented  It  to  the  archblvh- 
ou,  vbn,  ridnx  np,  Irat  soiemiily  exurebwd  the  oil,  and 
inan  blemd  It  In  the  aolemu  words  oftbe  Ohnrch.  The 
"il  *«•  then  nmoTad  tu  the  aacrUtr  and  cnrelhll;  guard- 
ed. The  aickUshnp,  after  wsehlugnls  hands,  reascended 
the  ahar  and  eoatf nned  the  maas  aa  nsaal.  until  that  pnrt 
ofit  known  as  the  Ablations,  when  he  again  descended 
Id  us  (able  to  ctinseeTBle  the  renulnlng  oils.  A  procee- 
■fan  of  sU  the  clergymen,  astlng  as  deacons  and  rabdea- 
WM,  WM  ibrmed  and  proceeded  to  the  sHcrlsty.  They 
ntaraed  In  the  same  manner,  bearing  the  oils  and  chani- 
a%  the  versea  of  the  hymn  *0  Redemptor.*  Much  the 
*aou  ceremony  aa  already  described  was  then  gone 
throMk.  The  aiehMehop  breathed  over  the  oil,  In  the 
una  of  a  eras^  and  all  the  prleeis  uklng  part  In  the  con- 
•Kratbni  did  the  same.  On  his  knees  ne  sainted  the 
carln  with  the  words  Am  Smietvm  Chrirma,  pronounced 
three  dnws  with  ioereaalnR  enphasla.  The  prieste  did 
theaaa^and  the  eonascratiua  oftheWlortheOaleehn- 
Brat  follnwed  In  the  same  manner." 

The  Church  of  Constantinople  has  likewise  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cnl :  (1)  the  oil  of  catechumens,  which  is 
simply  blessed  by  the  prieet  in  the  bapliamal  office;  (2) 
Ike  ^^)xi^a^avt  or  prayer-oil,  for  the  visitation  of  the 
•ick,  Ueased  in  the  sick  man^  bouse  by  seven  priests; 
(3)  the  aywv  iiipw,  stdemnly  consecrated  the  bish- 
op 00  Thnnday  in  OiAy  Week.  Of  these  two  latter 
kiodt  there  is  enough  said  in  the  article  Cubism;  on  the 
fint,  see  Catbchumens.  The  Greeks  have  bendes  two 
other  kinds  of  holy  oil :  (I)  that  which  is  ured  for  the 
Iwps  before  the  iroaftee  of  taints,  and  which  is  blessed 
Iw  Ike  prtsst  in  the  office  of  benediction  of  the  loaoa. 
I'ltwuthe  euetomthatin  certain  fesUnUa  the  brethren 
in  nNmaateriea  ahonld  be  aiinDtad  with  this  dl;  and  it 
n>  in  nme  inatanoea  mixed  with  the  water  Ueimed  on 
the  Efnphany,  and  used  for  sprinkling  oUre-yaida  or 
rineyaida,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  them  from  Might, 
(i)  Oil  of  the  holy  croae,  which  appears,  for  the  matter 
n  doobtrnl,  to  have  bwa  originally  taken  from  the 
Impi  whieh  burned  in  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection 
at  JeniMlem  before  the  true  cnas,  and  afterwards  to 
have  been  oonaecrated  by  the  immetrion  in  it  of  a  {nece 
of  the  ome  eroaa."  See  Bamum,  Romantm,  p.  478 
Meale,  HitL  EaaUnt  Ckurck,  Introd.  p.  966;  Ke- 
f^OuiA  AlUHkOmer^  iv,  186;  Meanl.  SgnAo^  ii, 


166  sq.;  Burnet,  Tkt  Thitftg-mM  Artida,  p.  868,  87^ 
379,  881,  882,  884;  Coleman,  Amdimt  CkritHati^  p. 
369,871,482.  (J.B.W.) 

011-pT«M.  No  spedAc  name  tat  this  ocean  in  tbe 
BiU(^  except  in  the  name  Gethtmam  (q.  v.);  but  the 
machine  must  have  been  of  common  use  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  remains  of  them  are  still  of  frequent  oc- 
cunence  in  Paleetine  (see  Ittomson,  Land  aid  Book,  i, 
807).   The  upright  poets  stand  in  pain  about  two  Aet 


Betaahia  ul  ancient  Oil  MOla  and 


apart,  having  a  deep  groove  in  the  inner  faces,  fuming 
from  top  to  bottom.  In  this  groove  moved  the  plank 
on  tbe  top  of  the  olive  "  cheeses,"  forced  dovm  by  a 
beam,  as  a  lever,  acting  against  tbe  huge  atone  on  the 
top  of  the  cdumna.  There  ia  alao  traceable  the  atone 
tioagb  into  wbidi  tbe  ul  ran,  and  close  by  are  immense 
basins  in  which  the  olives  were  ground  to  a  pulp  by  the 
stone  wheel  that  was  rolled  over  tbem.  Other  basins, 
smaller  and  more  concave,  may  have  served  for  trwuHiiff 
out  the  olives  with  tbe  feet  (Uic  vi,  16),  a  process  now 
never  employed  in  Palestine.    See  Hilu 

Tbe  modem  machines  for  oil-making  are  thus  de- 
scribed  by  Thomaon  {Lttnd  and  Book,  i,  523) :  "  The 
ma'terak  is  worked  by  hand,  and  is  only  used  for  the 
olives  which  fall  first  In  autusan,  before  the  raina  of 
winter  raise  the  bnoka  which  drive  the  mStriif,  The 
olives  for  tbe  ma'terak  are  ground  to  a  pulp  in  circular 
stone  basins  by  rolling  a  laige  sttme  wheel  over  them. 
Tbe  mass  ia  then  put  into  email  baakets  of  atraw-work, 
which  are  placed  one  upon  another,  between  two  up- 
right poets,  and  pressed  by  a  screw  which  moves  in  tbe 
beam  or  entaUature  fkom  above,  like  the  screw  in  the 
Btanding-preas  of  a  booklnnder,  or  else  by  a  beam-lerer. 
After  this  first  pressing  the  pulp  is  taken  out  of  the 
baskets,  put  into  la^e  copper  pans,  and,  being  sprinkled 
with  water,  is  heated  over  a  fire,  and  again  pressed  an 
before.  This  flnisbes  the  process,  and  the  oil  is  put 
away  in  jars  to  use,  or  in  cistem^  to  be  kept  for  future 
market  The  mStru/'n  driven  like  an  onlinary  mill, 
except  that  the  apparatus  for  beating  np  the  oUves  is 
an  upright  i^linder,  with  Iran  eroaa  ban  at  the  lower 
end.  Tbia  cylinder  turns  rapidly  in  a  hollow  tube  of 
stone -work,  into  which  tbe  olives  are  thrown  from 
above,  and  beaten  to  a  pulp  by  the  revolving  cross-bars. 
The  interior  of  the  tube  is  kept  hot,  so  that  the  mass  is 
taken  out  below  aulBciently  bested  to  cause  the  oil  to 
run  freely.  Tbe  same  baskets  are  used  aa  in  the  ma'»f 
rah,  but  the  press  ia  a  beam-lever,  with  heavy  weights 
at  tbe  end.  This  process  is  repeated  a  second  Ume,  as 
in  the  ma'ierak,  and  then  the  refuse  is  thrown  away." 
He  adds, "Beam-presses  are  also  employed  in  the  ma'te- 
rah  to  this  day,  and  I  think  that  tbe  use  of  screws  is 
quite  modem.  No  process  is  employed  for  darifying 
tbe  oil,  except  to  let  it  gradually  settle  on  the  lees  in 
the  cisterns  or  Urge  Jan  in  which  it  is  kept.  Certain 
villages  an  celebrated  all  over  the  coimtij  for  produc- 
ing oil  particniariy  dear  and  aweet,  and  it  commanda  a 
high  price  for  table  use ;  Beijah,  foF~«xamp)e|  above 
Nebi  Tanas,  alaoDelr  Min^HHKtll^  lbC^(^gJj@d  at 
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Tireh  on  Cumd ;  bat  the  prucen  ii  then  rtij  dUhrent. 
The  olives  are  fint  muhed  u  in  the  mfiir^/^  and  then 
■Urred  rapidly  in  a  large  kettle  of  hot  water.  The  oU 
is  thus  Mparated,  and  riaes  to  the  top,  when  it  ia  slum- 
med  off  without  preaung.  The  refuse  is  then  thrown 
into  vat«  of  cold  water,  and  an  inferior  oil  ia  gathered 
from  the  surface,  which  ia  only  fit  for  making  aoap," 
See  Oil- ' 

Oil-tree  0^1^  ^7,  fts  thhnai ,-  Sept.  atwdpimroc, 
^iiXa  Kvwapieviva  ;  Vulg.  Uj/Hum  oUva,  j'rtmla  ligin 
puUAertimi ;  A.  V.  "  oil- 
tree"  in  Isa.  xli,  19,  but  in  1 
Kings  xi,  28,  "  olire-lree," 
and  in  Neh.  xiii, lb," pine- 
'  branches*').  From  the  pa»- 
sage  in  Nebemiah,  where  it 
is  mentioned  as  distinct  frum 
the  zditA  or  "olive-tree," 
writers  have  sought  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  EUxagimt 
anguif^folwt.  Linn.,  some- 
times called  "the  wild  olive- 
tree,"  or  "  narrow  -  leaved 
oleaater,"  on  the  supposition 
that  this  is  the  ivoCitm-tree 
of  the  Arabs.  But  Dr. 
Hooker  has  shown  that  the 
properties  and  characteria- 
tics  of  the  dattgrait  do  not 
accord  with  what  travGllers 
have  related  of  the  famed 
sHohun-tree  of  Palestine, 
and  that  the  Utter  is  the 
Balanites  ^ffyptiaea,  a 
well-known  and  abundant 
shrub  or  small  tree  in  the 
plain  of  Jordan.  It  is  found 
all  the  way  from  the  penin- 
sula of  India  and  the  Ganges 
to  Syria,  Abyssinia,  and  the 
Niger.  The  zuckum-oil  ia 
held  in  high  repute  by  the 
Arabs  fur  iumedicinal  prop- 
erties. It  is  said  to  be  very  valuable  against  wounds 
and  contusions.  Comp.  Uainiilrell  (Joum,  p.  86)  and 
Robinson  (Bib.  Ret.  i,  MO).    See  also  Baul  Celsius 


{Bient.  i,  809)  nnderstood  the  Hebnw  words  an^ 
"  fat  or  rennons  tree but  the  passage  in  Nehemiah 
clearly  points  to  some  specific  tree  (Smith). 

Several  other  trees  have  been  adduced,  as  the  diffeiw 
ent  kinds  of  pine,  including  the  cedar  of  Lebanoo,  the 
cypress,  the  citrus,  the  balsam -tree;  bat  there  ia  no 
^tedal  proof  in  favor  of  any  of  these.  In  the  paasagt 
in  Isaiah  the  tree  in  queation  is  mentioned  in  distinciioo 
from  the  pine;  but  it  ia  possible  that  the  Utter  woid 
does  not  correctly  rqneaent  the  "X^"^   Dr.  Poat,  in 


ilolBnttes  .Xgyfttopitt. 


Stone-Pine  Trees  near  Beirftt 

the  Amer.  ed.  of  Smith's  Diet,  of  ike  Bible,  objects  to 
the  suotum-tree  that  it  is  too  small  to  fumittb  wood 
for  carved  flgurea,  as  required  by  the  passage  in  Kings, 
or  to  be  classed  with  the  other  magnificent  trees  men- 
tioned in  the  passage  in  Isauh;  and  that  it  is  only 
found  in  the  plain  ot  the  Jordan,  whereas  (he  tree  id 
question  ia  qmken  of  in  the  paasage  in  Nehemiah  as 
growing  on  the  mountains.  He  therefore  proposes  the 
"«f0Me-pM«"  of  Palestine,  or  Pimu  /mtea,  ulled  ndbiir 
by  the  Arabs,  as  fulfilling  the  required  conditions.  Dr. 
Thomson,  however,  who  describes  this  Utter  tree,  ex- 
pressly says,  "  It  is  not  found  on  the  Montfoma  of  Pal- 
estine, because  that  peculiar  aandy  formation  [required 
for  its  growth]  is  not  found  there"  (/xmd  tmd  Boot,  ii, 
266).    See  Pink. 

Olnomanla.  SeeCExOMABtA. 

Oiiitinent  is  the  representative  in  the  Bible  of  the 
following  words  in  the  Miginal:  1.  ^V^,  tke'mm  (so 
rendered  in  2  Kings  xz,  IS;  Pia.  czxxiii,  2;  Pror. 
xxvii,  16;  Ecclea.  vii,  1;  ix,  8;  x,l;  CanL  i,8;  ir,  10; 
Isa.  1,6;  xxxiXfS;  lvii,9;  Amoavi,6;  "anointing,"  Iso. 
X,  27),  probably  oil  (as  ciMwhere  rendered,  except "  olive" 
in  1  Kings  vi,8S,81,88,aa;  *•  pine" in  Neh.  viii,  15;  "fat- 
nets"  in  Pm.iAx,H;  "fat  things" in  Isa.  xxv,6;  "fat" 
In  Isa.  xxviii,  1, 4;  "fruitful"  in  Isa.  t,  1).  2.  ttn^Q, 
miihchdA  (in  Exod.  xxx,  26),  properly  aaobi/iitg  (aa  else- 
where rendered).  8.  Usually  and  distinctively  some 
fiirm  of  the  root  n^H,  denoting  perj^ume;  either  the 
simpler  noun  n^H,  rdkadi  (Exod.  xxx,  25),  an  odoroos 
compound  ("  confectioD,"  Exod.  xxx,  86);  at  the  ood- 
Crete  rnp^n,  mrkach'fUk  (1  Chn».  ix,  80;  "oosa- 
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|iHid,*S»>d.xxx,SS;  "piqMicdbjtlMiVotbeeaiiet' 
■ft,"  t  Chno.  xvi,  14);  ^Tll^n^  wmiadM  ("pot  of 
taataMnt,"  J<A  xli,  81 ;  "  well'*  spiced,  Euk.  xxiv,  10 ; 
{dm,  "svee^  flowen,  Cant,  r,  IS),  which  probaUy  sig- 
aij  the  vesael  in  which  peifumeiy  wu  prepared.  Cog- 
nite  ifl  pnv,  HMVlU,  aonaetbing  nMed  in  ("  things  (be 
porifying,"  Eath.  ii,  12).  8.  In  the  Apocrypha  and 
N.T.ftofwv,  nqrrrA  (loTariably  rendered  "  ointment'^: 
la  the  ftUowing  aketch  we  follow  the  aits,  in  Kitto  (a.  v. 
Mm)  and  Smith.   See  On. 

The  ointmenta  and  crib  need  by  the  laneUtca  wen 
nrdy  simple,  but  were  oompueed  of  varioiu  ingredienU 
(Job  xU,  22 ;  com  p.  Pliny,  Hut.  If  at.  xxix,  8).  OUve- 
otl,tbe  rained  product  of  Paleatine  (Deut.  xxviii,  40; 
Mtc  n,  15),  was  combined  with  sundry  aromatica, 
ehiedy  foreign  (1  KJoga  x,  10;  Ezek.  xxvii,  22),  par- 
ucaluly  ^ncea,  myrrh,  and  naid  [see  these  words} 
Such  mntmenta  were  tot  the  most  pan  costly  (Amoe  vi, 
6),  nd  fiamed  ■  moch^onMd  liixiuy.  Tbt  ingredi- 
ent and  often  the  prepared  <dls  and  lesina  in  a  aute  fit 
for  tat,  were  obtained  chiefly  in  traffic  from  the  Pbce- 
iiiciiin,who  imported  them  in  small  alabaster  boxes,  in 
which  the  delicioiia  aroma  was  beat  preserved.  A  de- 
Kription  of  the  more  coetly  ungoenta  is  given  by  Pliiiy 
{Hilt.  Sat  xUi,  2).  The  preparation  of  theee  required 
peculiar  skiU,  and  therefore  formed  a  particular  profes- 
uon.  The  D*tn;^\  tvkeckim,  of  Ezod.  xxx,  25,  86; 
Heh.  iii,  8;  Sedea.  z,  1,  called  "^beeary"  in  the 
A.T.,dcnotcanootberthananiakflrofpeffumes.  The 
»oA  was  sometimes  carried  on  by  women  "  oonfection- 
•rie^  (1  San.  viii,  18).  So  strong  were  the  better 
kiods  of  ointments,  and  so  perfectly  were  the  different 
eooponent  substances  amalgamated,  that  they  have 
been  known  to  retain  their  soent  several  hundred  years. 
One  of  the  alabaster  vases  in  the  museum  at  Alnwick 
Cutle  eon  tains  aome  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  mntment, 
between  two  and  three  thousand  jrean  old,  and  yet  its 
odor  reinaina(WUhinaao,iltu£;gip(kM^ii,  814).  See 
Alabastrk. 

The  practice  of  produong  an  agreeable  odor  by  fiimi- 
jpitioD,  or  burning  incense,  as  well  as  that  of  anointing 
the  peison  with  odoriferous  oils  and  ointmmits,  and  of 
qiriDkling  the  dress  with  fragrant  waters^  originated  in, 
mi  n  eonflned  to,  warm  climatM.  In  such  climates  per- 
qiintion  is  profuse,  and  much  care  ia  needful  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  it  fnnn  being  oflfansive.  It  is  in  this  ne- 
eaaty  we  may  find  the  reason  for  the  ose  of  perfiimes, 
particularly  at  weddings  and  feasts,  and  on  visits  U>  per^ 
Nnsofrank;  andinfiicton  most  of  the  occasions  which 
bring  people  together  with  the  intentioa  of  being  agree- 
>Ue  to  OM  another.   See  Tmaifvu^ 

The  ftDoiring  an  the  naes  of  nntoMnts  referred  to  in 
the  Seiipturea. 

L  Cometk. — The  Greek  and  Roman  practice  of  anoint- 
ing the  head  and  clothes  oa  festive  occasions  prevailed 
>lw  among  the  Egyptians,  and  a[^>ears  to  have  bad 
plsee  among  the  Jews  (Ruth  iii, 8;  Ecd.  vii,  1;  iz,6; 
Prov.  xxvti,  9,  16;  Canu  i,  8;  iv,  10;  Amoe  vi,  6;  Psa. 
xlr,7;  Isa.lni,9;  Uatt.  xzvi,?;  Luke  vu,  46;  Kev. 
XTiS,l8>  FMBOiTiu,!;  SktM-ijCt^i  Plato, Syn^ i, 6, 
p>  128;  see  airtlwritiea  in  Hofinann,  ILat.  t.  v.  Ungnendi 
ritus).  Oil  <rf  myrrh,  for  like  pnrposes,  is  mentioned  in 
Etth.  ii,  12,  Strabo  aaya  that  the  inbabitaoU  of  Heeo- 
pnumta  use  oil  of  sesam^,  and  the  Egyptians  castor-oil 
(W),  both  for  baming,  and  the  lower  classes  for  anoint- 
ing tlM  bocty.  Cbanlio  and  other  traveUera  confirm 
this  statenent  aa  ngud»  the  Pmiana,  and  abow  that 
ibey  made  little  ON  of  oBv»^  bat  ased  otiter  and 
■mong  them  oil  oftcsamft  and  cs«tor-oiL  Chardin  also 
describes  the  Indian  and  Persian  custom  of  presenting 
peifoDKs  to  goeeta  at  banqaeu  (Strabo,  xvi,  746 ;  xvU, 
834;  Oiardin,  Koy.  iv,  48,  84,  86;  Haroo  Polo,  Trav. 
[Earbf  Trav,]  p.  86 ;  Olearins,  Trav.  p.  806).  Egyp- 
tisn  paintings  lepresent  servants  anointing  guests  on 
thdr  arrival  at  tbeir  entertuner's  bouse,  and  alabaster 
nM  exist  which  retain  the  tnoea  of  the  ointment 


wUch  they  fbcmeriy  contained.  Atbeuena  speaks  of 
thp  extravagance  of  Antiocbos  Epiphanes  in  the  use  of 
ointments  for  guests,  as  well  as  ttf  ointments  of  various 
kinds  (WUkinson;  Anc  £ff.  i,  78,  pL  89;  I,  167;  Athe- 
njBus,  X,  68 ;  XV,  41).   See  Ahoiht. 

S:  FnentJ^—Oiatmeou  as  well  aa  dl  wen  need  to 
•mdnt  dead  boiUea  attd  the  dotbcn  in  which  tbqr  were 
wr^)ped.  Our  Lord  thus  spoke  of  bia  own  body  being 
anointed  by  anticipation  (Hatt.  xxvi,  IS;  Mark  xiv,^ 
8;  Lukexxiii,66;  Johnxii,S,7;  xix,40;  see  also Plu- 
tarch,Coiuof.p.611;viii,418,ed.Reiske),  See  BuaiAU 

8.  Medicinal. — Ointment  formed  an  important  feature 
in  ancientnMdical treatment  (Celsu8,y>eJf«dLiii,  19;  t, 
27;  Pliny,  xxiv,  10;  xxix,  8, 8, 9).  The  prophet  Isaiah 
alludes  to  this  in  a  figure  of  speech ;  and  our  Lord,  in 
his  cure  of  a  blind  man,  adopted  as  the  outward  uga  one 
which  reimeented  the  nsoal  method  of  cure.  The  men- 
tion of  balm  of  Gilead  and  of  eye-aalve  (colfyrium)  point 
to  the  same  method  (Isa,  i,6;  John  ix,6;  Jer.Tiii,22; 
xlvi,  11;  li,8;  Rev. iii,  16;  Tob.  vi,8;  xi,^18;  TertnU. 
Dt  IdnMatr.  11).   See  MxDictire. 

4.  /WfttgjL— BeaideB  the  nl  naed  in  many  camnoolal 
obaerruoea,  a  special  utttmcMwaa  appointed  to  be  uaed 
in  consecration  (Exod.xxx,28,88;  xxix,7;  xxxvii,29; 
xl,  9, 16).  It  was  Srst  compounded  by  Bezalee],and  its 
ingredienU  and  proportions  are  precisely  specifled :  viz. 
of  pure  myrrh  and  cassia  600  shekels  (260  ounces)  each ; 
sweet  cianamon  and  sweet  calamus  260  shekda  (126 
onnoe8)eaeh;  andoftdtve-tdl  lbin(aboat&qnaIta,880- 
.96caldeinchea).  TbeseweretobecompDundedaooonUng 
to  the  art  of  the  apothecary  into  an  dl  of  holy  ointment 
(Exod.  XXX,  26),  It  was  to  be  need  for  anointing— 1, 
the  Tabernacle  itself;  2,  the  Uble  and  iU  vessels;  ^the 
candlestick  and  its  furniture;  4,  the  altar  of  incense ;  fi, 
the  altar  <^  bumtMiffeiing  and  its  vessels;  6,  the  laver 
and  its  foot;  7,  Aaron  and  his  sona.  Strict  prohibition 
was  issued  against  using  this  ongnent  foe  any  secular 
paipose»or  on  thepenoaof  afonigna^^aiid  a^nstin- 
itadng  it  in  any  way  whatsoever  (Exod.  xxx,  8%  88). 
The  composition  was  not  preserved  as  a  secret,  but  was 
publicly  declared  and  described,  with  a  plain  prohibition 
to  make  any  like  it.  Maimonides  says  that  donbtleas 
the  cause  of  this  prohibition  was  that  then  might  be  no 
such  perfume  found  elsewhere,  and  OMueqneotly  that  a 
greater  attachment  might  be  induced  to  the  aanetauy ; 
and  also  to  prevent  the  great  evila  whicb  migfat  atiaa 
firom  men  esteeming  themselves  more  excdlent  than 
others,  if  allowed  to  anoint  themselves  with  a  similar  oil 
{Mart  NAochim,  ch.  xx).  The  reasons  for  attaching 
such  distinction  to  objects  consecrated  by  their  holy  ap- 
propriations are  too  obvious  to  need  much  ducida- 
tion.  These  ingredients,  exdusive  of  the  ml,  must  have 
amminted  in  weight  to  about  47  lbs.  8  oz.  Now  (div^ 
oil  weighs  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  to  the  gallon.  The 
weight  therefore  the  in  the  mixture  would  be  18 
lbs.  8  OK.  English.  A  (|aeetion  arises,  in  what  form  were 
the  other  ingredients,  and  what  degree  of  solidity  did  the 
whole  attain?  Mrrrb,  "pure"  {dirSr),  fVee-flowing 
(Gesen.  TA^s.  p.  865),  would  seem  to  imply  the  juice 
whicb  flows  from  the  tree  at  the  first  incinon,  perhaps 
the  "odorato  sudsntia  Ugno  balsa  ma"  (Georg.  ii,  118), 
which  Pliny  saya  is  called  **stacte,"  and  is  tbe  best  (:di. 
16;  Dioacorides,i,78,74;  quoted  by  CeUns,i,  189;  and 
Knobel  on  Exodus,  L  c).  This  juice,  which  at  its  first 
flow  is  soft  and  oily,  becomee  hanler  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  According  to  Uaimonides,  Moaee  (not  Bezaleel), 
having  reduced  the  aolid  ingredienta  to  powder,  steeped 
them  in  water  till  all  tbe  aromatic  quaUtiee  were  drawn 
forth.  He  then  poured  In  tbe  oil,  and  boiled  the  wbtde 
till  the  water  was  evaporated.  The  residuum  thus  o\t- 
tained  was  preserved  in  a  vessel  for  nse  (Otho,  Lex. 
Rahb.  s.  V.  Oleum).  This  account  is  perhaps  favored  by 
the  expression  "  powders  of  tbe  merchant,"  in  reference 
to  myrrh  (Cant  iii,  6 ;  Keil,  A  rcA.  d  Hebr.  p.  178).  An- 
other theory  supposes  all  tbe  ingredients  to  have  been 
in  the  fwm  of  oil  or  ointment,  and  the  mcfsnremeQt  by 
wdght  of  aU  except  the  bil  MAifV^iKthey 
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were  in  loiiw  wUd  fonn,  bat  whether  Id  an  nnctooos  state 
or  in  thit  of  powder  caiinut  be  ucertuned.  A  proceaa 
at  making  oinUnent,  coouiting,  in  part  at  kaat,  in  bul- 
iiig,  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xli,  SL  The  charge  of  preserr- 
iug  the  anointiug  oil,  as  well  aa  the  oil  fw  ihe  light,  was 
given  to  Kkaxar  (Numb.  W,  16).  The  qnantity  of  tAnV- 
meat  made  in  the  first  insumoe  seems  to  imply  that  it 


was  inleoded  to  last  a  lung  time.  The  Rabbinical  writ-  .ution  amung  the  HetbodiM  preachers  of  Virginia.  He 


ers  saj-  that  it  lasted  900  years,  L  e.  till  the  captivity, 
because  it  was  said,  "  Ye  shall  not  make  any  like  it" 
(Exod.xxx,82);  but  it  seeoM dear Axim  1  Chron.ix,8U 
that  the  (Hntroeiit  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  (Che- 
rUtif'iti).  The  pnMUgio(»qwmtity«r  this  holy  oini- 
ment  made  en  tha  occasion  which  the  text  describes, 
being  no  iemthan  760  ounces  of  sotida  compounded  with 
fire  qusrta  of  oil,  may  ^ve  some  idea  of  the  profuse  use 
of  perfumes  among  the  Hebrews.  The  wntment  with 
which  Aaron  was  auointed  is  said  to  have  flowed  down 
over  his  garments  (Kxod.  xxix,  21;  Fsa.  exxxiii,  2: 
"  skills,"  in  the  Utter  passage,  b  Utetally  "  mootb,"  i.  e. 
the  opening  of  the  robe  at  tbe  seek  t  Ezod.xxviii,82). 
TUa  eiicomslwiGe  ^ve  soom  interest  to  tbe  foUow- 
li^  anecdote  which  we  Iranalata  ftom  Chardtn  (Vojf~ 
a^iv,4S,ed.I^gles).  After  remarking  how  pradigal 
the  eastern  fismalea  are  of  peifimMa,  be  givea  this  in- 
stance: 

"  I  remember  that,  at  the  solemnluUon  of  the  nnptlsls 
of  the  three  princeseee  royal  of  Gulconds,  whom  the  king, 
their  fotbsr,  who  bad  no  other  children,  married  In  oue 
daj.  In  the  jrenr  16TS,  perfiiDiea  were  Urlehed  on  every  In- 
Tlied  gneat  ss  he  arrived.  They  sprinkled  them  upon 
chiMe  who  were  clad  In  white ;  bnt  save  Ihem  into  the 
hsnds  of  those  who  wore  colored  raiment,  becaose  their 
jtarments  would  hKve  been  ppoiled  bv  throwing  it  over 
thom,  which  was  dune  iu  the  followfog  manner.  They 
threw  over  the  body  a  bottle  of  rose-water,  contalnlnt: 
abiint  hair  a  plat,  and  then  a  larger  bottle  of  water  tinted 
with  saffron,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  clothes  would  have 
been  sialned  with  It.  After  tbla,  ibey  mbbed  the  arms  aud 
the  body  with  a  th|nid  perAinie  of  laoanum  and  atobergrts, 
and  they  pnt  ronad  tlie  throat  a  thick  cord  nf  Jumine. 
Iwas  thns  perfhmedwith  snffrouin  many  great  bonaes  of 
this  conotry,  and  In  other  placee.  This  attsntloo  and  hon- 
or Is  a  nntveiaid  cnstom  anuHig  the  woman  wbo  have  the 
means  of  obtaining  this  Inmrr." 

See  UiiauBirr, 

Kings,  and  also  in  some  cases  prophets,  w^re,  as  w^ 
as  priesta,  anointed  with  oil  or  ointment;  but  Scripture 
only  mentions  the  fact  as  actually  taking  place  In  the 
cases  of  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  Jehu,  and  Joasb.  The 
Babbina  say  that  Saul,  Jehn,  and  Joash  were  only  anoint- 
ed with  common  <ni,whik  for  Darid  and  Solomon  the 
holy  oil  was  used  (1  Sam.x,l;  xvi,I,l8;  1  Kings  1,89; 
2  Kings  ix,  1, 8, 6;  xi,  12;  Godwyn,  Mo$e»  and  Aaron, 
i,4;  Cai^v,Apparahit,^ya,bl\  Hofrnann,  Lex.  &  v. 
Unguendi  ritus;  Jerome,  Com.  in  Oiee,  iii,  134).  It  is 
evident  that  the  sacred  oil  was  used  in  the  case  of  Solo- 
mon, and  probably  in  the  cases  of  Saul  and  David.  In 
the  ease  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  I)  the  artide  to  used,  "the 
oil,"  as  it  is  also  in  the  case  of  Jehn  (2  Kings  ix,l);  and 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  anointing  of  Joash,  performed 
by  the  high-priet*t,  shoiiM  have  been  defective  in  this 
respect.    See  Cosskcratiox. 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  ancient  niiage  of  anoint- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  long  relained,  as  is  no- 
ticed by  Otifysostom  and  other  writen  qnoted  by 
SuiGer,s.T.  jXauv.  The  ceremony  of  chrism  or  anoint- 
ing was  also  added  to  baptism.  See  authorities  quoted 
by  Suiecr,£e^wid  wider  Bowrur/ia  and  Xpta/ta.  See 
CiliBtsM;  UscnoH. 

Olot,  a  great  god  among  the  In<fians  of  California. 

OImI,  PniLiF,  a  German  I^otestant  miniiOer,  was 
ben  at  Dantzic  in  1671 .  He  was  an  excellent  H^rew 
(ubolaE,  and  published  several  theolc^ical  works.  He 
died  at  FrankfoTtH3n-the-Oder  in  1724. 

O'BIellyr  Jaubs,  one  of  tlie  most  noted  of  American 
If  ethodist  [Moneer  preachers,  and  the  father  of  the  first 
schism  among  them,  was  bom  about  171(7.  He-was  con- 
verted while  yet  a  yovthrSlMttty  after  joined  the  Heth- 
odkUi and  wiis  lioenaed  aa a  loeal  preidier.  He4>^n 


his  ministry  in  an  old  cdonial  chnrch  in  the  soutbtn 
part  of  Vir^nia  about  the  middle  of  the  Herolutiuckm 
war.  One  writer,  noticing  thto  eariy  work  <^  O^eDj^ 
lys :  *'  Hie  people  flock ^  to  bear  him,  and  great  vsi 
the  work  of  Uod  under  his  powerful  exbonation*  sad 
earnest  prayers."  In  1778  he  was  admitted  into  the 
travelling  eonnection,  and  he  soon  took  a  pramiaent  ps> 


was  a  warm-hearted  Christian  and  a  zealous  preacher— 
he  would  rise  at  midnight  and  pour  out  his  soul  is 
prayer,  crying,  "Give  me  children,  or  1  die."    He  wai 
ordained  elder  at  the  wganization  of  tbe  Church  ia 
1784.   For  semal  years  afterwards  be  flUed  high  sta- 
tions in  tbe  Churcb— acting  as  elder  at  the  head  of  the 
South  Virginia  District :  there  he  was  useful,  and  had 
much  influence.    One  of  O'Kelly's  contemporaries  de- 
scribes him  as  "laborious  in  the  ministry,  a  man  (tf  seal 
and  usefubiees,  an  advocate  for  bolioese,  given  to  pn^er 
and  fasting,  an  able  defender  of  tbe  Hetbodist  docoine 
and  faith,  and  hard  against  negro  slavery  in  private 
and  from  tbe  press  and  pul{ut."   He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  coundl  that  net  in  1789.  In  1790  be  addressed 
a  letttf  to  Mr.  Asbnry,  with  whom  he  bad  been  sc- 
quainted  nnce  1780,  complaining  of  his  power,  and  bid- 
ding him  halt  in  bis  episcopal  career  for  one  year,  k« 
he  should  have  to  use  his  influence  against  him.  As 
this  ^>peal  was  ignored,  Mr.  O'KdIy  moved  in  the  Om- 
fcrenoe  of  1791,**Tbat  if  any  preacher  felt  himself  sg- 
grieved  or  oppressed  by  the  appointment  msde  by  the 
bishop  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the 
Conference,  which  should  cmisider  and  finally  deto^ 
mine  the  matter."  This  resolution  was  lust.  Tberetqioo 
O'Kelly,  and  a  few  who  thought  like  him,  withdrew 
from  the  Conference.  Eflbrts  were  at  once  made  to  coo* 
dliate  them :  ■  committee  was  appointed  to  wdt  oo 
O'KdIy  and  hb  party,  and  if  possible  induce  then  to 
resume  their  seats,  but  tbe  eIRtrt  utterly  failed.  Even 
Dr.  Coke's  personal  appeal  was  poweiless.   The  Gen- 
era] Conference  dosed  Nov.  14, 1792,  and  on  the  26th  of 
that  month  Asbnry  presided  at  the  Virginia  Confetencb 
The  question  was  raised  whether  O'Kelly  and  his  adhe- 
rents of  the  ministry  were  to  be  continued  in  the  Con- 
nection,  Mr.  Asbury  at  once  [beaded  for  tbeir  retention, 
and  even  proposed  that  the  Conference  p«y  Mr,  CKeUy 
£40.   For  a  while  thto  money  was  accurdingly  paid, 
but  O'Kelly,  finding  that  tbe  Cmftrcnce  was  not  dis- 
posed to  take  much  notice  of  his  schemes,  refused 
any  longer  to  receive  thU  pay,  and  thus  broke  the  last 
link  that  bound  him  to  Methodism.    O'Kelly  now 
sought  to  impress  his  views  on  the  Methodists  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  he  was  firmly  opposed  by  Nichirismi,  Len^, 
Cole,  and  MVendree,  the  latter,  dtfaough  at  first  io* 
dined  towards  O'KdIy,  having  now  become  fully  sat- 
isfied that  the  exceptions  to  Asbury's  administratioi 
were  utteriy  groundless.    They  met  O'Kelly  in  public 
discnsrion,  and  saved  the  Church  in  Portsmouth  fh>m  a 
violent  rupture.    In  the  section  where  he  had  so  lone 
labored  he  was  more  successful  in  his  bad  work  Some 
societies  were  entirely  led  away  by  bis  q>erious  plans', 
a  few  travelling  and  a  large  number     local  preacheia 
fdlowed  bim,  and  the  O'^Uy  schism  became  a  fact  in 
the  history  oS  Methodism.   At  tbe  Conference  of  179B 
the  names  ot  James  O'KdIy,  Rice  Hazard,  John  Al- 
len, and  John  Robertson  were  entered  as  formally  with- 
drawn from  the  Connecrion. 

O'Kelly  and  Haggard,  anisted  by  disaffected  locsl 
preachers,  at  once  b«gan  the  ¥rorii  of  o^anizing  a  new 
and  pure  Church,  fVce  ftom  all  sncb  erUa  aa  Any  bn- 
cied  had  corrupted  Metho^sm.  Allen  settled,  and  som 
after,  entering  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  gave  np 
preaching  alu^elher,  Robertson  remained  local,  and 
after  some  years  became  the  bead  of  a  stibordinsle 
schism  in  the  O'Kelly  ranks.  The  Sfptiblicm  Mffk- 
oditti  was  the  title  chosen  for  the  new  Church.  Tb* 
leaders  proceeded  to  hdd  conferences  and  other  meet- 
ings for  tbe  purpose  of  deddiw  unpuisopie  settled  plsn 
ofsfmtiona.  ^^Qiii^liABMiieih^^^fiKbutnpo^ 
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bond  than  txtivrndf  ddbetiTe  wboi  ooiapand  with 
tfaoM  they  bad  abAo^med.  At  leogth  tlxy  renounced 
■n  him  (riTChnrsh  goranmant,  nd  took  the  Kew  Tn- 
vmrnt  u  tb«T  guide.  They  afcreed  tbaC  all  the  plans 
and  i^ulaiioiia  made  at  their  conrerences  ahoald  be 
loefely  advisoiy.  The  name  for  their  Cborch  was  tug- 
goled  by  the  poUtical  Mmplexton  of  the  limea.  Se- 
puhlican  principles  prerailed  in  Virginia,  and  there  was 
kxnethiiig  to  be  gained  by  a  Cbureh  bearing  the  im- 
ponog  and  popular  name,  "R^blieao  Uethodists," 
One  of  tbeir  first  measum  was  to  enact  a  levelling  law. 
All  the  preacheia  were  to  stand  on  an  equal  footing. 
There  were  to  be  no  grades  in  the  ministry.  They  en- 
deavored to  swell  their  numbers  by  promising  the  laity 
iDodi  laiger  liberty  than  they  enjoyed  in  the  <dd  Chorcb. 
The  leaders  warred  zealously,  and  not  without  success. 
Id  some  places  tbey  carried  off  enUre  societies;  in  oth- 
athey»ioi«htnniiouadiTitioiu,  Afewpnaching-- 
bouses  wen  aeiacd  by  tbem,  and  the  rigbthil  owners 
toned  out  of  doors ;  Uom  trthers  the  Methodists  retired 
in  order  to  avoid  strife.  The  seceders  are  even  accused 
of  having  said  all  manner  of  evil  against  the  Hetbodist 
Church.  They  certainly  censured  the  preachers  severe- 
ly. Asbury  was  the  object  of  their'pecuUar  displeasure. 
Tbey  took  q>ecial  puna  to  impeach  his  character  in  ev- 
ery posdble  way  before  the  pubtia  The  name  of  bishop 
tbey  professed  to  regard  with  holy  horror.  They  in- 
sited  that  bishop  and  elder  had  the  same  signiBcation 
in  Scripture ;  yet  they  received  the  one  and  rejected  the 
otber.  "  The  spirit  of  division,"  says  Bennett,  "  pre- 
viiled  cluefly  in  the  southern  counties  of  the  state,  and  in 
the  bonl«  counties  of  North  Carolina.  In  all  this  region 
lbs  mflnence  of  O'Kelly  was  very  great,  and  be  scru- 
pled aot  to  use  it  to  the  utmost  of  hia  ability  in  building 
np  hb  own  cause.  Altboogh  his  success  in  gaining 
proselytes  from  the  ranks  of  Methodism  was  far  leas 
ihao  he  anticipated,  yet  the  history  of  this  painful 
sdutm  is  full  of  sad  memorials:  families  were  rent 
munder,  brother  was  opposed  to  brother,  parents  and 
etiildien  were  arrayed  against  each  otber,  warm  friends 
becaoM  opea  eneintai,  and  the  cUiios  of  Christian  love 
wsK  forgotten  in  the  hot  disputes  about  Church  gov- 
enaeat.  The  means  of  grace  were  neglected,  piety 
dMfiued,  religion  was  wounded  in  the  bouse  of  her 
frietida,  and  the  enemies  uf  Christ  exulted  over  many 
who  had  fallen  away  from  faitb."  "  It  was  enough," 
uyi  Jesse  Lee,  "  to  make  the  saints  of  God  weep  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altar,  and  that  botb  day  and 
ni^  to  see  bow  the  Lord's  flock  was  carried  away 
fxpdn  by  that  division." 

The  conjectures  for  O'Kelly's  secession  are  very  va- 
ried. Some  writers  of  his  own  time  and  since  believe 
Uiat  his  ambition  craved  position  beside  the  noble  As- 
bury, and  that  when  shut  out  fmm  the  episcopal  cab- 
inet, he  detennined  to  build  up  a  Church  of  his  own, 
wbac^  though  bat  a  ample  presbyter,  he  could  yet 
rale  as  cUefl  It  ia  said  that  an  En^iab  lawyw,  a  man 
«f  infldd  prindplea,  who,  strange  to  say,  admired  the 
Metbodiat  Church,  and  witnessed  with  many  r^p«ts 
the  O'Kelly  schism,  advised  Jesse  Lee  and  many  other 
hading  ministm  to  make  O'Kelly  a  bishop;  "for," 
■id  be,  "if  you  will  let  him  share  the  dreaded  pow- 
tt  with  AAury,  be  will  no  longer  fear  it."  The  hia- 
Iny  of  CKeUy's  movnnMit  thowa  that  the  lawyer 
m  acaRt  r^t  than  wrongs  Beridea  this,  we  learn 
ftooi  certain  records  that  O'Kelly  held  heterodox 
news.  "He  denied,"  says  Dr.  Lee,  "the  distinct  per- 
KxuHty  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  He  affin»e<1  that,  instead 
oT  distinct  persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  terms  Father, 
Sm,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  only  intended  to  represent 
three  ofices  in  one  glorious  and  eternal  Being."  It  was 
a  favorite  ex|weaaion  of  bis,  as  we  learn  from  a  living 
cmeoponRy,  that  "God  waa  Alher  fimm  eternity, 
Bsdccmar  in  time,  and  SanctiAer  for  evermore."  Of 
ii*  Uuth  of  this  charge  there  is  proof  in  the  proceed- 
ios>  of  the  Greenbrier  Conference.  He  had  raised 
teibti  of  the  penuudity  of  the  Trimty  in  the  minds  of 


two  preachers  from  his  diatrict  who  were  present  at  tlte 
Conference,  and  tbey  only  renounced  thur  heretical 
opinioDS  when  thdr  brethren  confronted  them  with 
overwhelming  scriptural  evidence  of  the  tme  doctrine. 
This  waa  in  Hay,  six  months  before  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1792.  We  may  well  believe  that 
a  man  so  bold  as  O'Kelly  would  no't  heriute  to  give 
eipressloo  to  bis  doctrinal  views,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  many  were  led  artray  lyom  the  Inith  in  the 
large  district  over  wMch  be  presided  h>  kmg.  The  in- 
fluence of  O'Kelly  was  used  against  Asbury  with  a  bug- 
ceta  that  should  have  satisfied  any  man  who  had  not 
determined  to  rule  or  ruin  the  Church.  The  council 
was  O'Kelly's  favorite  hubby;  he  kept  before  the  preach- 
ers and  peo[de  the  great  evil  of  the  council ;  magnified 
the  power  of  Asbury  as  a  bisbop  until  many  were  im- 
presaed  with  the  belief  that  a  great,  overshadowing  ec- 
ele^astical  tynxmy  was  growing  up  in  the  Methodist 
Church.  Daring  his  travels  in  Virginia  itt  the  summer 
of  1790  Asburj'  saw  the  sad  efl^s  of  O^^y's  inflo- 
ence;  and  when  he  reached  the  Leesbn^  Cbnference 
in  August  of  that  year  he  showed  a  noble  disinterested- 
ness as  pleasing  as  it  is  rare.  He  says:  "To  eonciliale 
the  minds  of  our  brethren  in  the  South  District  of  Vir- 
ginia who  are  restless  about  the  comicil,  I  wrote  their 
leader  a  letter  infbrming  him  *that  I  would  take  my 
seat  in  the  council  as  another  meralwr,'  and  in  that 
point  at  least  waive  the  claims  of  episcopacy;  yea,  I 
would  lie  down  and  be  trodden  upon  rather  than  know- 
ingly injure  one  soul." 

Not  long  after  his  withdrawal  from  the  Church 
O'Kelly  issued  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  gave  hU  rea- 
sons for  protesting  against  the  "  Methodist  Episcopal 
govemmeaL"  This  production  waa  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  perrerrion  of  the  plainest  historical  fhcts  of  Meth- 
odism, the  misrepresentation  of  its  economy,  and  an 
unbounded  abuse  of  Asbury.  His  strictures  no  the  gov- 
ernment of  tbe  Church,  as  well  as  his  defamation' of 
Asbury,  demanded  a  reply.  Asbury  himself  collected 
ample  materials  for  this  purpose,  and  submitted  them 
to  tbe  oonfereneea  for  thrir  action.  The  papers  were 
accepted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  them 
fiir  publication.  Nicholas  Snethen,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  published  a  work  in  which  he  "not  only 
vindicated  Methodism,  but  placed  the  pretended  facts 
and  groundless  assertions  of  O'Kelly  in  a  position  en 
variant  from  truth  as  to  leave  the  character  of  their  au- 
thor in  more  need  itf  an  apdogr  than  was  the  mere  fiwt 
of  his  ceasing  to  be  a  HethodiBt,"  O'Kelly  came  for^ 
ward  in  another  small  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Vmdicatim 
of  an  Apologtf.  This  was  promptly  met  by  Snethen  in 
Aimcer  to  Jtpntt  O'KtUy'M  VituKcation  of  hit  Apol- 
ogy, The  readiness  with  which  O'Kelly's  chsrges  were 
met,  and  the  ability  with  which  they  were  refuted,  gave 
a  decided  check  to  his  revolutionarr  measures.  He 
proceeded,  however,  with  the  formal  oiganization  of  the 
RgnAUem  Metkodiit  Ckurdi.  He  acmiOed  not  lo  oi- 
ddn  such  preachers  as  consented  to  recrive  ordbutim 
at  his  hands,  although  he  denotmced  Methodist  ordi- 
nation, in  the  line  of  which  he  himself  stood,  as  a 
"spurious  episcopacy."  The  success  of  the  separatists 
in  making  proselytes  was  far  below  their  expectations. 
By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  returns  from  the  laige  cir- 
cuits in  O'Kelly'B  old  district,  and  where  he  wielded  the 
greatest  influence,  we  find  that  from  179S  to  1796,  when 
tbe  schism  was  at  its  height,  the  largest  decrease  in 
any  one  circuit  was  only  a  little  over  two  hundred, 
while  in  two  circuits  lying  in  the  very  field  of  strife 
there  was  a  gain  of  neariy  four  hundred.  It  is  true 
that  the  letunis  from  all  the  Virginia  circuits  in  1794 
show  a  decrease  of  two  thousand  members;  but  there 
were  probably  other  causes  for  this  besidea  this  schis- 
matic movemmt. 

In  1801  O'Kdly  changed  the  name  of  his  party.  Re- 
nonnctng  their  original  titlp,  he  issued  a  pamphlet  in 
which  he  announced  himself  aiwt  hie  adherents  ns  The 
Ckrutim  Church.   Sonfey^,|j^^^gg^gi^y  aa- 
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earned  tba  bigh-«o«kUng  ume,  otbm  haaiuted,  a  few 
protested,  and  divisioiu  apeedUy  fullowed.  The  more 
modest  among  them  Bhrank  from  an  appellation  that 
declared  ail  men  heretics  except  tbemaelvea.  Divia- 
iona  and  aabdiviuona  became  Uts  order  of  the  4aj. 
One  party  duag  to  O'Kelly  as  the  Christiaji  Church ; 
another  fbllswed  John  Bob^tson  as  R^ablican  Hetbod- 
itta ;  and  yet  another,  under  the  lead  of  William  Gnirey 
and  otbera,  aet  up  for  themselves  under  the  title  of  "The 
Independent  Christun  Baptist  Church."  These  differ- 
ent partiea  continued  to  maintain  a  uckly  exiatenee  for 
some  yeaia;  but  their  numbers  and  inflnraoe  gradually 
diminished.  The  decline  oootiiuwd  aatil  then  could  be 
found  no  organitadon  wiHthy  to  be  called  a  Chntch,  but 
only  DraginantB  ctf  aodedea  scattered  over  the  oountiy, 
almost  equally  poweikaa  agtinat  Ute  Chm«h  they  bad 
left,  and  agafaiat  the  widredneaa  Iqr  wbioh  they  wen  sor^ 
rounded. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced the  failure  of  (VKelly's  plans.  The  n>ost  potent 
was  the  henay  wlueh  bis  qratem  eootidned.  This 
waa  the  taint  that  owmpted  the  whole  Kbema.  Hla 
Unitarian  errors  allowed  no  Saviour  to  be  offered  to 
the  people ;  and  destitate  of  tbia  vital  and  central  f<»ce, 
bis  Church  was  aonUeaa  and  its  name  a  mockery.  But 
the  motives  of  the  leaders  seem  to  have  been  devoid  of 
purity,a8theirqntem  was  of  saving  truth.  "Iftbeieal 
cause'of  tbia  divisioD  were  kno%ni,"  aays  Aabuiy, "  I  think 
it  would  appear  that  vne  wanted  to  be  immovably  fixed 
in  a  district;  another  wanted  money;  a  third  wanted 
ordination ;  a  fourth  wanted  liberty  to  do  aa  be  pleased 
about  slavea,  and  not  to  be  called  to  account."  The 
fierceness  of  their  attacks  on  Aebury  contributed  to  their 
ruin.  Their  swords,  raised  to  strike  him  down,  pierced 
their  own  hearts,  and  their  violent  dealings  came  down 
on  their  own  heads.  Their  wrath  against  him  knew  no 
boimda.  In  one  of  their  e^ibemeial  pamphlets  be  was 
called  the  '•Baltimm  Bull,"  and  a  rude  (OcUire  of  a 
bull's  head  paoed  the  title-page.  They  proclaimed  lum 
an  enemy  to  the  country,  and  charged  him  with  laying 
up  money  to  carry  with  him  to  England.  Such  inju^ 
tice  could  not  &il  to  have  a  speedy  and  powerful  reao 
tion;  and  as  the  light  shone  mora  brilliantly  on  the  path 
of  Asbury,  the  darfcnaaa  gnw  deeper  on  that  of  hia  tra- 
duoera.  if  any,  who  bad  been  ibawn  off  in  a  moment 
of  excitement,  after  calming  down  and  re-examining  the 
pointe  in  contfoveray,  returned  to  the  Church.  Although 
Asbury  spared  no  pains  to  expose  O'Kelly'a  errors  uid 
to  thwart  his  plans,  yet  he  kept  bis  heart  right  towards 
him,  and  when  occasion  offered  treated  him  with  Cbris- 
Uan  courtesy.  The  first  and  last  meeting  after  the  rup- 
ture took  place  at  Wincbeater.  Hearing  that  bia  former 
friend  waa  lying  ill,  Aabniy  aent  two  breUuen  to  say  that 
he  would  wut  «i  him,  if  he  desired  IL  Tbey**met  fai 
peace,  oaked  of  each  other's  welfare,  talked  of  persons 
and  things  indifferently,  prayed,  and  parted  in  peace. 
Not  a  word  was  stud  of  the  troublee  of  former  rimeh" 
This,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  their  last  interview  on 
earth.  O'Kelly  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  the  aad 
spectator  of  the  foilnre  of  Ua  dierisbed  aohemes.  He 
saw  the  man  whom  he  had  sought  to  rain  descend  to 
hia  grave  in  peace  and  ftill  of  honors,  mourned  by  grate- 
ful thousands  aa  the  father  of  American  Methodism.  He 
saw  Asbury's  place  filled  and  hia  principles  defended  by 
another  whom  be  bad  fondly  ma^ed  for  a  leader  in  his 
own  ranks.  He  saw  hundreds  of  his  own  foUowers  for- 
aaking  him,  and  rallying  ogun  to  the  standard  of  Meth- 
odism, lb  saw  those  who  remained  scattered  and 
broken  into  con  tending  fiutiona.  But  in  the  hat  of 
all  these  facts  the  stem  old  man  dung  to  hia  cause 
with  a  hwoism  wwthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  wi^  fal- 
tering voice  and  failing  strength  proclaimed  his  confi- 
dence in  its  ultimate  success.  In  1605  Asbury,  pasnng 
through  Virginia,  writes  of  O'Kelly  as  "  coming  down 
with  great  zeal,  preaching  three  hoars  at  a  lime  on  gov- 
eznment,  mmiarchy,  qiisoopaoy,  occasionaUy  varying  the 
subject  with  abuse  of  tbe  Methodists."  Hope  did  not  de- 


sert him  ereo  "  in  age  and  feebleness  extreme."  We  tn 

assured  1^  one  of  his  followers  that  he  "  went  down  to  tbe 
grave  sarisfied  with  tbe  past,  and  peaceful  and  trustiug 
with  respect  to  the  future."  His  stormy  and  eventfal 
life  doaed  Get  1«,  1836.  Dr.  Stevena  aays,  "CKcUy 
was  an  Irishman  of  fiery  temperament,  and,  as  osnal 
with  such  temperaments,  h  is  consdeoce  was  weak,  esnlr 
swayed  by  hia  prejudicea ;  weak  to  yield  to  them,  though 
strong  to  defend  them."  Of  the  O'Kelly  achismatio, 
Lee,  their  historian,  writing  in  1806,  aaya :  **  They  have 
been  divided  and  subdivided  till  at  present  it  is  bstd  to 
flndtwooftbemthstareofoiKopiDioii.  Tbenanaow 
but  lew  of  them  in  that  part  of  Yiigtnia  when  tb^ 
were  formerly  tbe  most  numerous,  and  in  moat  placet 
theyarodedining."  See  Stevraa,  ffirt.  ifefibodirt 
copal  Ckurek,  iii,  16-87 ;  Lednum,  ifise  ofMetkodum  m 
A  meriea,  cb.  xxxw ;  Bennett,  Mtmorialt  of  MeiitoduM 
HI  Vuyktia  (Richmond,  1871, 12mo>,  ch.  ix.   (J.  H.  W.) 

O'Kelly  ICatbodlrti.  SeeO'Kxu.T,JAxa 
Okely,  Prascis,  a  leaned  English  theidogian,  ws> 
bom  in  1718.  His  adherence  to  the  Hmavians  pre- 
vented bis  bdng  ordained  a  minister  in  the  AngUcan 
Church.  He  died  at  Bedford  May  9, 1791.  He  wrote, 
The  Naiurt  and  NecatUs  <tf  tU  !f€io  Creature  ni  Ckrid 
(1772,  8vo),  translated  from  ^e  German 7'A«  A'rwt 
Finons  <tf  John  Enffkbrecht  (1781,  2  vola.  8vo) ;  tht 
works  of  this  German  visionary  had  been  published  in 
German  in  1658,  some  years  sfter  his  death : — A  /aiii- 
fvl  Narrative  of  God's  gracioiu  DeaUngt  with  Bitl 
(1781,  8vo)  •.—Davningi  o/Ae  eoerlariwff  Goipel  Ligkt, 
glimmermg  ovt  of  a  prieaU  HearCi  qnstolarg  Com- 
ipondence  (Northampton,  1775,  8vo).  —  Hoefer,  A'twr. 
Biog.  Gmirale,  xxxviii,  577 ;  Darling,  £>dL  BMog.  ii, 
2282.    (J.N.  P.) 

OkAn.  LottsNz,  a  celebrated  Swiss  natnraliat,  wai 
bom  at  Olfenbeig  Aug.  %  1779i  He  atodied  maSiaae 
and  natural  histtwy  at  Ofittiugen,  and  held  tbe  poaitka 
of  privatHlocent  in  that  univeraity.  In  1807  he  became 
extraordinary  professor  of  medidne  tn  the  Universtyof 
Jena ;  thence  be  removed  to  Zurich,  where  be  bdd  the 
post  of  prpfeseor  of  natural  history  Ull  his  death,  wtiich 
occurred  in  August,  1817.  At  tbe  time  when  Men 
began  to  study  natural  adenee,  the  writings  of  Kasi, 
Fidite,  and  Schelling  were  prododng  a  deep  imprtesiui 
cm  the  minds  of  Uie  students  of  natisal  history.  Schrf- 
ling,  who  had  studied  medidne,  hod  spplied  tbe  princi- 
ples of  the  troRsoeiulaital  philnaophy  to  tbe  focis  of  the 
natural  worid,  and  had  by  a  process  <tf  tbougbt  endeav- 
ored to  give  an  explanation  of  the  [Awiomenaof  naWft 
It  was  in  this  school  that  Oken  stodied,  and  the  prind- 
plea  of  the  transcendental  phikeophy  more  or  lest  gdded 
his  lesearebes  as  a  aatunliat  tbraoghoat  bis  long  lil^ 
His  first  worii  was  pohlisbed  in  1802,  and  was  tsUiOii 
Elemente  der  tftOur-PIHlotepkie,  This  was  followed  in 
hy  work  oo  Die  Zei^tig.  In  these  bocto  be  <«- 
deavored  to  apply  a  general  theory  of  nature  to  the  f»<^ 
presented  by  the  forms  and  the  devetopmeot  of  aaimali. 
In  his  classification  be  took  for  hia  bads  the  presence  of 
the  senses,  making  each  class  ofaninials  to  rqacseBtsa 
organ  of  sense.  In  his  work  on  GtneraUim  ha  first  ts^ 
gested  that  sH  animals  an  built  up  of  vesicles  or  ceOfc 
The  formati(Bi  of  seminal  matter  is  deacribed  as  taking 
place  by  the  decompodtion  of  the  organism  into  info* 
soria,  and  propagation  is  described  as  the  flight  of  the 
occupant  from  his  fallii^  house.  In  1806  be  ptri^shed 
bis  Contribittioiu  to  Con^rative  Anaton^  and 
ojff,  and  pointed  out  the  origin  of  the  intestines  in  the 
umbilical  reside.  In  tlus  year  be  made  an  exoni^ 
to  tbe  Han  Hbnntaina,  which  resulted  in  an  impoitm 
thought.  This  may  be  described  in  his  own  Isnguap- 
"  In  August,  1806,"  be  saya, "  I  made  a  journey  over  tbe 
Harz,  I  slid  down  through  the  wood  on  tbe  south  mde; 
and  Btnight  before  me,  at  my  feet,  lay  a  meet  betoti- 
ful  bleached  skull  at  s  bind.  I  iMdted  it  np,  tamed  it 
round,  r^aided  it  intensely:  tbe  thing  waa  donfe  'It 
it  a  vertebral  oolamn  P  Btn^nM  w  a  la^  of  ligbtniDK 
DigitizGd  by  ^OOQ  It. 
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t»tlM  marrow  and  bone;  and  sinoe  that  time  the  akall 
hn  beco  landed  aa  •  vertebra]  oolnmn."  Thta  diaoov- 
err  wtt  paUtalied  in  an  easar  on  tb«  "  ^gnifieation  of 
the  BoiM  of  the  SkolL"  The  esaaj,  alUwagh  it  at- 
tncted  UUle  attentioo  at  flnt,  laid  the  foondation  of 
Ukm  ioqutriee  which,  in  the  handa  of  Cams,  Giotlmj 
SL-Bilain,  and  Owen,  have  led  to  the  eatablisbment  of 
dme  ten  irf  boaKdogy  in  tba  vaitebnta  okdctm  Uiat 
mmim  •  nntniaany  ncriTcd  branch  of  anatoinkal 
axBCb  Itwaaby  tbepeneTeringuwoftheideathat 
fladied  aoroaa  hia  mind  in  the  Han  that  Oken  baa 
emcd  ftw  himaelf  the  title  <tf  "  the  father  of  morpho- 
k^ical  sdence." 

While  a  yomig  man,  and  deeply  convinced  of 
tlie  impoitiDoa  cf  an  ideal  plukaopby  in  explabtng  the 
phnooMoa  of  the  external  world,  no  wrote  his  Ldtr' 
bnk  At  NatHr^mtotopUe  (Jena,  1809;  8d  ed.  Zuriob, 
184S),  tnmlated  into  En^iah  by  Hr.  Fulke,  and  pub- 
bhed  IB  1847  by  the  Ray  Society,  entitled  EiemntU  qf 
Pkfno-PhHotoplif.  In  this  work  the  author  takea  tbe 
widot  poanUe  view  of  natoral  adence,  and  claasifiea 
the  Biinnal,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms  according 
to  Ui  philoaopbtcal  viewa.  "The  animal  kingdom," 
1^  Oken,  "is  man  leaolTed  into  his  conatitiient  el^ 
meats;  what  in  tbe  lower  atagea  of  animal  lift  are  in- 
dcpendott  sntagoniims  reappear  in  the  higher  as  attri- 
bntts."  In  1817  Oken  started  a  natoial-hiatory  Jonmal 
entitled  IrU,  which  he  cooducted  for  thiitv  rears.  See 
EK^C^dop.*.y.;  Ueberweg,Huf.p/PAtfei.ii,327; 
rumaaann,  Mamai  ofPUloi.  (see  Index) ;  Horell,  Bitt. 
itfPkiiot.  m  Ike  Idfi  CaOury  C*N  lBdez>  (J.H.W.) 
Okntalm.  SeeTAuniD. 
OUd  is  tbe  name  of  tbe  Great  Spirit  worsh^qted  by 
tbe  Huron  Indiana  of  North  America. 
Oklak  SeeOoLAB. 
Okni,  STAinsLAS  (Lat.  Oriekimia),  ■  Pcriish  po- 
larieal  writer,  noted  eapedally  aa  a  polpit  orator,  was 
bon  fat  dM  dioeeM  of  Premialan  in  tbe  eaify  part  of  the 
I<di  eentniy.  He  studied  tbedogy  at  Wittenberg, 
ondec  Luther  and  Helancthon ;  then  at  Venice,  under 
t^utiaB,  On  bis  return  to  his  own  land  he  entered 
Ike  ecdnuMic  life,  and  became  canon  of  Premiaiao, 
Hia  attachment  to  tbe  ofrinion*  of  Luther  having  drawn 
■pan  him  tbe  reprlnianda  of  the  chapter,  be  renoaooed 
InbenoBeeand  BMtiied.  "  Anatbematined  by  hia  prel- 
tte,"  aaya  Bvla,  "be  not  on^  nsed  bis  pen  against  tbe 
MdniMties^  bat  he  tnwbkd  them  also  in  tbe  poasearion 
of  their  weiOth,  and  placed  bimaelf  attbe  bead  of  their 
mtafmitta;  by  tbe  vtdnbili^of  hia  wit  andbia  toogae 
he  earned  great  oommodon."  He  entered  again  tbe 
pale  of  the  Chnrch  at  the  synod  held  in  166t  at  War- 
*av,aiid  from  that  tame  diqdayed  great  zeal  againat  the 
Pnteitanth  The  fima  of  bit  eloqnenoe  baa  (fina  to 
Oriehorins  tbe  snmame  of  tbe  Pollah  Denooatbenes. 
He  left  a  large  number  of  worin;  those  written  to 
oUoD  tar  the  piiesta  tbe  liberty  of  manying  are  the 
DMM  sought  after.  We  quote  of  his  works,  Oraiio 
finArit  M  fvmere  SigmatMdi  JoffeUonit,  PoIoiticB  r^it 
(Ciacow,  IMS,  8vo);  reproduced  by  different  historical 
bodies  of  Poland : — De  calSxUut  lege  (Basle,  1661, 8vo) : 
pro  tHgnitatt  taottd^aU  (Cracow,  1661, 8vo) : 
-Ik  Stanean  tada  (Cologne,  1668, 6vo)  u-De  beUo  ad' 
term  Tttmututc^tieido  (Cracow,  1683, 8vo)  i—AmuUea 
Poimm  ah  S^umimdi,  aim  vita  Petri  Kfdlha 

(Odmmiii,  1611 ;  Dantzic,  1848, 12mo).  See  Stanrol- 
Kiiii,  Sogia  eentem  PoUmorvm,  p.  78,  79;  Bayle,  Diet. 
BuL  a.  v.— Hoefer,  A^ouv.  Bioff.  Ginirakt  xxxviii,  678. 

Olaf  ExosLBRSCHTSOH,  a  noted  Norwegian  |»elate 
<ftheBonBtn  Catholic  branch  of  the  Church,  Boarlshed 
«  adbisbop  of  Tnodbjem  from  1S88  to  1687.  He 
*iB  a  sealooa  adherent  to  king  Christian  the  First's 
pettr-  He  chmg  to  tbe  Roman  Catholic  faith  to  the  last, 
^  his  endeavors  to  te-establisb  it  in  K<^ay  proved 
nnecessfiiL  After  having  suffoed  imprisonment,  and 
knti^;  been  fiwoed  to  pay  a  large  som  of  money  as  a 
iteUsUfbtbamtNtflneinlSeSi  botinlfiS? 


he  was  compeUed  to  leave  tbe  eomitry.    He  died  in 
exile  in  Bnibant.    See  Petersen,  Norgtt  Svtrigea 
Dammarkt  Hittorie;  Nordiik  Cmotrtation^txilKm,  a.  v. 
(R.RA.) 

Olaf  HABAuraoif ,  tlie  Saint,  one  of  the  moat  revered 
of  the  eaily  Norwegian  kings,  ruled  from  1015  to  1080. 
H«  waa  bora  in  996.  When  a  child  be  was  baptized 
by  Olaf  Tiyggveeon  (q.r.),  who  viated  bit  mother  in 
Ringaric  ttit  bow  little  tbe  Nmwmen  cared  about 
an  involontary  baptism  is  illnatrated  by  the  yon^ful 
career  of  this  Olaf.  When  be  waa  only  twelve  yeani 
old  his  step-father,  Sigurd  Syr,  bad  to  furnish  him  with 
ahipa  for  viking  expeditions,  and  for  many  years  he 
gathered  tdundw  in  the  Baltic  and  in  England  and 
FMuiea.  In  dte  Christian  eonntriea  he  and  Ua  fiiUow- 
en  were  called  heathens;  and  it  is  rdtfcd  that  CMaf 
finally  waa  re  baptized  in  Rouen.  Certain  it  is  that  be 
became  converted,  and  henceforth  he  followed  the  pre- 
cepts of  tbe  Christian  religion  according  to  the  views 
of  his  time,  and  worked  for  the  apreading  of  the  Gospel 
with  marvellous  seal  and  tuiimpeachable  intc^ty.  He 
waa  destined  to  complete  the  work  that  had  been  begun 
twen^  years  before  him  by  CMaf  Tiyggveaon.  Glow- 
ing  with  enthnsintm  fbr  the  canae  of  Christ,  and  crown- 
ed with  anoeeaa  as  a  warrior,  Olaf  came  to  Nwwi^  in 
1016,  and  soon  made  himaelf  the  undisputed  maitar  of 
tbe  kingdom.  Olaf  Haraldaon  employed  the  same 
meana  in  converting  the  heathens  that  bad  been  em- 
ployed by  his  namesake,  Olaf  Tryggveson ;  bat  tbe  pe- 
riod of  hia  reign  was  longer,and  tbe  way  had  been  paved 
for  him  partly  by  tbe  ornelQr  of  his  predeeeaaor  and 
partly  by  the  work  of  patient  missionaries  so  that  be 
accomplished  his  great  undertaking,  altboogb  be  be- 
came its  martyr.  He  not  only  overthrew  heatbeidBm 
in  every  one  of  his  provinces,  but  by  the  appomtmrat 
of  teachers  and  tbe  building  of  ehnrcbea  he  alao  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  tbe  Christian  religion  as  the 
national  faith.  His  name  oecnra  in  many  fulk-aongs, 
and  he  is  still  regarded  by  the  peasantry  of  Nwway  as 
their  great  beneTactor.  In  addition  to  his  apoetoUc 
misnon,  be  completed  the  worit  begun  in  872 1^  Harald 
Fairfax  of  flimly  tuiiting  the  aevoal  provinces  of  Nor- 
way into  one  kingdom.  By  various  stratagems  king 
Canute  the  Great  succeeded  in  aUenating  the  people  of 
Norway  IVom  Olaf,  and  in  1026Canute  was  actually  elect- 
ed king  of  Norway,  Olaf  having  fled  to  Buasia.  The 
latttf  returned  with  about  8000  Noise  and  Swe^  war- 
riors, whom  htt  had  carefully  gathered.  All  of  them 
were  Christians.  He  put  on  thdr  helmets  and  shtdds 
the  ngn  of  the  cross,  and  gave  them  as  his  watchword, 
"  Onward,  soldiers  of  Christ,  for  the  cross  and  the  king." 
A  battle  waa  finally  fought  near  Stikle  Stad,  where  he 
fell,  on  Au(^  81, 108&  Tbe  date  ia  fixed  by  an  eclipse 
of  tbe  ann  ooonning  daring  the  battkb  Tbe  hoidy  of 
Olaf  was  disinterred  after  it  had  been  buried  about  a 
year,  and  it  was  found  that  tbe  face  was  unchanged, 
and  that  bis  hair  and  naile  bad  grown ;  it  waa  also  said 
to  possess  healing  qualities.  Olaf  was  canonized  as  the 
guardian  saint  of  Norway,  and  miraculous  powers  are 
at&ributed  to  him.  Although  the  elevation  of  Olaf  to 
saintsbip  at  first  led  to  purely  political  results,  it  was 
tbe  means  of  stamping  tbe  country  forever  with  tbe 
seal  of  Christianity.  The  cathedral  of  Tnndhjem, 
where  his  asbca  were  tat  a  long  time  preserved,  was 
regarded  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  as  the 
most  sacred  sanctuary  of  Norway,  and  waa  the  chief 
resort  of  pilgrims  in  the  North.  See  Hunch,  Dtt  nortke 
Folkt  Bittorie,  ii,  488-818 ;  Keyser,  fforget  Hiilorie,  i, 
847-416;  Dahlmann,  Gackichte  wm  DSnemarkf  Car- 
lyle,  Ecaiy  Kimgt  of  Ifoneogi  JVbrdwt  Cmiitrtatiim»- 
fexOon,  a.  V. ;  Neander,  CkHreh  Biit.  iii.  397  sq. ;  Jflper, 
JaAr4wA,l863,  p.  lis  sq.;  Mwnr, Die Behh- 
rung  ek$  Norweg.  Slammee  zum  ChrigtmAtm  (Munich, 
1866-66, 2  vols.) ;  Hunter,  Kirchmfffgck.  von  DSnemirk 
u,  NorwrgeH,  voL  i;  Hadear,  Hist,  of  Christian  Mu- 
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Olftf  TmroomoN,  king  of  Somy  ftom  995  to  1000, 
Botcd  M  one  of  tbe  moat  devoted  of  the  early  Morw^uui 
nilera  to  the  Christian  faitb,  was  the  greaugrandson  of 
Harald  Fairfax,  and  the  aon  of  Tryggve,  who  was  a  tiub- 
kiiif{  ia  the  Muth-eastem  part  of  Norway.  Tbe  latter 
had  been  murdered  by  Gudnid,  aoo  of  Erik  Blood-axe. 
Ttie  widow  of  Tryggve  and  Iwr  inftnt  aon  OUf  were 
eagerly  parsaed,  and  ded  through  Sweden  into  Uuana. 
Here  tbe  boy  was  brought  up,  and  hence  he  was  fre- 
quently called  the  Kuaaian.  Many  wonderful  tales  are 
told  of  bia  youthful  exploits,  but  a  large  number  of  them 
aie,  of  oouree,  nothing  but  Komiah  legends,  which  bave 
been  ioTcnted  to  embellish  the  life  of  this  royal  apoa- 
tie.  It  is,  however,  a  fat^  titat  Olaf,  while  yet  a  yuuog 
man,  had  become  Ikmoiia  for  bang  one  of  tlw  most  war- 
like cbi^  of  bis  time,  and  for  poaeeaeing  extnaordinaiy 
strength  and  agility.  (Haf  went  on  viking  expeditiuM 
in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  British  waters.  In  England  lie 
became  converted  to  Chriatianity,  aitd  married  a  power- 
ful English  or  Irish  woman,  by  name  Gyda.  In  the 
year  996  be  returned  to  Norway,  where  be  arrived  at 
the  moat  opportune  rime,  for  Hakon  Jarl,  who  was  so 
much  bated  for  his  vices,  bad  Just  been  put  to  flight  by 
tbe  peasantry,  and  was  killed  by  bii  thrall  Karker. 
Olaf  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  rulership  of 
Norway.  He  devoted  all  tbe  energy  of  his  fire  yean' 
reign  to  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  among  bis  aub- 
jects.  He  made  a  Journey  along  the  whole  coaat  of 
Norway,  destroying  tbe  idols  and  baptiziog  the  most 
distingidshed  men.  The  means  whereby  be  sought 
to  estaUisb  tbe  CbriaUan  leligioa  were  tbe  same  aa 
dioM  he  had  previonaly  {mctioed  aa  a  viking.  His 
reign  is  stained  with  murder  and  bloodshed,  and  he 
practiced  both  cunning  and  deceit  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  He  founded  Nidanw  (the  present  Trondhjem), 
where  he  maintained  a  splendid  court,  and  thereby  be 
not  only  made  the  people  aoqiiainted  with  Christian 
ceraaonies  and  w^  of  living,  but  also  gave  Norway  a 
governmental  centre^  Upon  tbe  whole,  the  introdoo- 
tkm  of  religions  ideas  served  to  strengthen  and  increase 
the  power  of  tbe  king,  and  to  put  down  the  anarchical 
spirit  which  had  characterized  the  reign  of  the  previous 
Ungs.  Olaf  also  worked  successfully  for  tbe  introduc- 
tioB  of  Christianity  into  tbe  Orkneys,  Faroes,  Iceland, 
and  Qieenland.  Finally  he  made  an  expedition  to 
i\HMiania,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  certain  poeses- 
■iona  that  belonged  to  his  queen  Thyra,  the  rister  of 
Srend  Porkbeard  of  Denmark.  But  at  the  same  time 
a  oun^racy  was  formed  against  him  by  Svend,  king  of 
Denmark,  Olof,  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  Norae  jarl 
Erik.  By  these  Olaf  was  atucked  at  the  island  Srol- 
der  (near  Greifswalde)  on  Sept.  9,  1000,  where  he  fell 
after  a  most  deaperate  struggle,  being  then  only  thirty- 
rix  years  old.  See  Norditt  ComernHotulexiioti,  s.  v. ; 
Hunch,  Det  monte  FoUct  ffUlorU,  H,  20-6S5;  Keyser, 
Nmyet  ffiatoHr^  i,  294-329 ;  Carlyle,  Earfy  Kirngg  of 
Noneag  (see  Index);  Neander,  CA.  Hitt.  iii,  297-99; 
302  sq.;  Munter,  KircheHgtKk,  p.  Dattmark  h.  JVor- 
loepwi,  pL  i  (LeipB.  1828),  822  sq.;  Maclear,  Hitt.  of 
CiriitiaK  MUtioni  in  the  M.  A.  (see  Index);  Hanrer, 
BAAnaig  de$  Norw^  Stammet  (Manich,  186&-A6,  2 
vols.  Svo) ;  Keyaer,  Dot  noreis  Kirktt  Hidorie  umder 
Katkoiicumm  (see  Index).    (R.  B.  A.) 

Olahua,  Nicholas,  a  learned  Hungarian  pieblte  of 
WalUchian  origin,  waa  bom  Jan.  9, 149S,  at  Herman- 
stadt.  He  passed  his  youth  in  the  court  of  king  lAdis- 
las,  and  became  (1624)  secretary  of  king  Louis,  whose 
widow,  Maria,  brought  him  in  1680  to  the  Netheriands, 
which  she  had  just  been  called  to  govern.  In  IMS  he 
waa  appointed  bidmp  of  Agram  and  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom.  In  1M7  he  acoompanied  to  the  war  of 
Sraalcald  king  Ferdinand,  whose  confidence  he  pos- 
aened.  Later  he  became  archbishop  of  Gran  and  pri- 
mate of  Hungary,  and  exercised  the  most  happy  influ- 
ence over  the  establishment  of  discipline  and  the  amel- 
ioratiou  of  eoclesiaatical  studies.  Having  beooroe  satia- 
ted that  the  onl^.w^y  to  iti^  the  decline  of  iUmaniaa 


in  Hungary  was  to  pieaerve  it  among  the  ooanMB 

people,  who  had  not  at  that  time  beoMne  altogoher 
alienated,  Olahus  raised  up  a  new  daas  of  teadMst  to 
pntpagate  Koman  Catholic  sentiments,  and  in  1561, 
therefufvy  founded  a  college  of  Jeauits  in  Tynan,  whidk 
he  vappMUA  laigely  Iqr  bis  own  levenuea,  ntil  the 
emperor  came  to  hia  leUef.  Tbua  the  Jeawta  wm  ^ 
forded  tbnr  principal  bold  in  Hongaiy.  Of  coaiK 
they  did  not  loug  reuin  it;  tbe  Befoimatiim  made  its 
way,  notwithstanding  their  efforts  to  slop  its  prognm 
and  the  archbishop  was  defeated  in  his  purpose.  Yei 
it  most  tw  confeased  that  Olahus  was  a  liberal  prelate, 
and  did  much  to  elevate  the  priests  who  were  in  his 
dioceae.  He  died  Jan.  14^1668.  We  bave  of  bis  worki, 
CatkoUea  ae  CMriiliamm  nUgiimit  armapm»  eapka 
(TienwH  16«^  4to),  and  in  voL  il  of  tbe  Gmiatiatt 
Peterfy ;  one  of  the  best  r^eum^  of  the  Catliolic  doc- 
trine : — Uvrngariot  tea  de  or^iiabvs  gaUit,  regkmii  mtu, 

H.  Bel: — Coti^xttdiarniM  tua  otaHt  tkromeem,  in  tbe 
same  collection: — £pkemeridet  attrommiat  ofr  oaap 
1562-1669,  in  voL  t  of  Scripioret  mmoras  of  Kovaehich: 
— Attila,  awe  <fe  retn*,  brllo  paeeqiu  ah  «o  getliM,  in  the 
series  of  several  editions  of  Bonfiniua: — Prwxmu  lum- 
vtrtida,  an  alchemical  treatise  poUiahed  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Nicolaus  Helchior,  in  the  Mutrttm  her- 
wefKifm,  printed  at  Frankfort,  1626.  See  Horanyi, 
Memoria  Hvxgajvrum,  torn,  ii;  Bel,  Statgaria  new 
dtdamibkaia,  torn,  i ;  Lehmann,  JVicL  d^ilom.  de  tbOi 
ReLEvaV'iii  ffm^p.710mi.i  ttaake, Hitl. Ptipaiy,i, 
896  8q.;  Alcog[K.a],X^ireih«9McA.ii.8a&  (J.H.W.) 

Ol'anniS  ('OXa^oc),  a  cormpt  Gtadxcd  form  (1 
Eadr.  is,  80)  fia  MaSHpLLaH  (q.v.)  of  the  BeU  text 
(Ena  X,  29). 

Olaiu,  Jtmx.   See  Glaus  MaOBua. 

Otaos  Haoxvb,  a  Swedish  Roman  Catlwdie  diviai 
of  oote^  was  brother  of  John  Olani,  archhishop  of 
•ala,  and  waa  an  arehdeaoon  in  tibe  Swedish  Caundi 
when  the  IMbrmation,  supported  by  Gusuvus  Tsm, 
gained  the  ascendency  in  Sweden.  In  oonaeqnence  at 
this  change  tbe  two  brnlhers,  who  remained  attached 
to  the  Koman  Catholic  faith,  left  their  country  and  re- 
tired to  Rome,  where  Glaus  llagnua  passed  tbe  reoBii* 
der  of  his  life  in  the  eirii^ment  of  a  small  pension  ftom 
the  pope.  At  Rome  he  wrote  hia  work,  Bittona  A 
ffcnfidui  SrptftUriimaiSm*,  earuwtfue  Seerwa  Statimt, 
Conditioiutmi,  JHor&ta,  Mdrrnqme  St^KrwUlionSiiu,  Di^ 
c^p/frm,  etc  (Rome,  1666,  foL,  and  Basle,  1667).  Otha 
editions  of  this  work  ha\'e  been  published,  which,  m 
well  as  a  French  transition  in  1661,  are  all  incompl^ 
I'he  work  is  minute,  and  contains  some  curiooa  infor- 
mation, but  is  uncritically  writtco,  Diana  died  at  Rone 
in  1668,  Bia  brother  John  wrote  a  work  entitled  G<h 
thorum  SueeoTvmque  Hittoria,proiafimlmit  AmHquonm 
moaamaitis  coUeda  (Rome,  1654,  foL),  which  is  a  ttiU 
more  uucridcal  performance  than  that  of  his  faroibef 
Magnus. — E»gli$k  Cgeiop,  s.  v. 

Old.  A  fine  description  of  the  decrepitude  of  old 
age  is  contained  in  Eccle^  xii,  6  sq.  The  ancient  He- 
brews, in  obedience  to  a  natural  feeling,  and  because  of 
their  superior  moral  dienpline,  entertained  tbe  high- 
est regard  for  the  aged  (Job  xii,  IS;  xv,  10);  and  tfan 
sentiment  still  prevdis  throughout  tbe  Eut  (Rosen- 
mUUw,  Morgeidtmd,  ii,  206  sq.;  Drtcript,  de  t^ffpti, 
xviii,  174  sq.),  as  it  did  among  all  anraent  nations 
(Homer,//,  xxiii,  786;  Isocr.^rrop.  p.  364,865;  Diog; 
Lsert.  i,  8,  2;  vtli,  1,  19;  Herod,  ii,  80;  Juvensl,5(tf. 
xiii,&4;  AuLGelLii,  16;  Strabo,xi,  608;  Justin,  iii, 8. 
9;  Doughtmi  Aiiakel.  1,  84;  see  C  Kretzachmar,  Dr 
Smecfate  Prisci»  ffonorata  [Dreed.  1784]),  although  in 
Ewope,  as  the  power  of  educarion  has  increased,  and 
the  circumstances  of  life  have  become  more  complicated, 
the  honor  given  to  age  has  decreased.  (But  comp.  Eben, 
Uebertvftr,  ii,  1,  p.  90  sq.)  The  young  were  accof 
tomed  to  rise  and  give  idage  mpdMthbiThenex'erBnoM 
penon  appioidi£f <££^^^^i^  Amm.^9H 
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Hemd,  itf  ntp. ;  oomp.  ■bo  Job  xxix,  6 ;  Otfao,  f^ex. 
SMm.  Ik  686).  Want  of  reverence  for  the  aged  wu 
KTcrdT  rebuked  (Deut,  xxviti,  60;  I^m.  12;  Wisd. 
ii,  10),  and  mormluts  often  iDCulcAted  peculiar  obliga- 
ii«»loUtetdd(Prar.xxiu,28;  Sinchiii,18;  Y'l^a&i 
nii,?;  zxxu,  18>  The  Ewtiwa  were  eqjcdally  tutl- 
eu  in  thHT  ngard  ftr  tlie  old  (Pbilo,  Clfip.  ii.  4ft8, 6S8). 
The  Mlulatiou  "/atier"  was  firequently  addressed  to 
^ed  men  among  the  Hebrews,  as  also  among  the 
Grteks  and  Hofnant  (camp.  Heindorf,  On  Hvrat.  Hat.  ii, 
1, 12) ;  but  it  appears  io  the  Bible  ratlier  as  an  expres- 
■on  <rf  reaped,  vt  as  applied  to  btdy  men  (2  Kmgs  vi, 
31;  idB,  14).  Fran  the  eariieM  tim«a  tba  HdNCWs 
cbose  tbeir  officers  and  judges  tnm  the  old  men  of  the 
■idoD.  While  yet  in  Egypt  they  had  elders  to  rep- 
reitot  the  people  (Exod.  iii,  16;  iv,  89;  zii,  21;  oomp. 
xvu,  5;  xTiii,  13),  and  Hoses  himself  appointed  a  coi- 
bge  of  seventy  "elder^  (Numb,  vi,  16;  but  comp. 
&iod.  xxiv,  1,  9)  to  aid  him  in  ruling.  From  this 
tinw  the  Israelites  always  had  **€Ukrt"  sometiraea  of 
Um  whole  nation  (Josh,  vii,  6;  xziii,  2;  1  Sam.  ir,  S; 
Tiil,4;  S8un.Ui,17T  T.St  xtU,4t  1  Kinipviii,  1,8; 
Jcr.  xix,  i ;  xxix,  I),  smMtunes  of  sin|^  tribes  (Dent, 
xxxi,  38;  2  Sam.  xix,  U ;  3  Chron.  xxxiv,  39),  who 
bowerer  wen  distinct  from  the  princes  and  officers  of 
tribes  and  provinces  (Deut.  xxix,  10;  Judg.  xi,  5),  and 
sometimes  only  of  cities  (Deut.  xix,  12;  xxi,8,6;  xxii, 
1&;  1  Saokxi,  S;  xvi,  4;  1  Kings  xxi,  8,  II;  £zra  x, 
14;  t  Hace.  xiv,  87;  oomp.  Judg.  viii,  14).  In  the 
ccmmual  order  of  sacrifice,  also,  they  were  representa- 
tim  of  the  peofJe  fur  cwtain  purpoeen  (Lev.  iv,  16 ;  ix, 
1).  The  eklers  of  the  city  formed  a  council,  with  Ju- 
dicial and  p<dice  authority  (Deut.  xxii,  15  sq.;  xxv,  7 
aq.;  Ruth  iv,  2  >q.;  Judith  x,  7),  which  held  its  ses- 
aoM  Bt  the  gates  (Job  xxix,  7).  Yet  other  judges  are 
(ometiinet  mentioned  (Ena  x,  14;  comp.  Susan,  v;  and 
we  Jddob).  The  eldeis  of  the  people  and  of  the  tribes 
«m  tiw  coBstitutioiiBl  rapmentatiTes  of  tiie  people 
oadcr  the  king*  (i  Kings  vUi,  1 ;  xz,  7;  2  Kings  xxviil, 
!)■  They  still  retuned  tbdr  ftinodons  daring  the  Cap- 
tirity  (E«^  ziT.  1 ;  zx,  7),  and  aftor  the  restoration 
to  Pslntiae  were  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  people  and  tbeir  foreign  rulers  (Ezra  v,  9 ;  vi, 
7\  and  even  ontil  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  were  a 
tiibonal  of  general  resort  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
natioa  (Ezra  n,  14;  x,8i  1  Hacc  xii,6,  86;  xiii,  86; 
xiv,  9).  It  does  not  ^tpear,  boworer,  that  the  "  eldert" 
were  always  in  reality  tbe  otdeet  men ;  superior  abil- 
ity and  personal  influence  were  qualifications  tot  this 
poation,  even  apart  from  advanced  age,  so  that  gradu- 
>Ilj  Ibe  word  elder  Cjgt,  zakAi)  passed  into  a  mere 
litle,  belonging  of  coarse  to  the  office  (comp.  Philo,  0pp. 
i,  393),  Just  as  the  word  ytpoiv  in  the  Grecian  states 
(u  in  Sparta,  Wachsmnth,  SeL  Alt.i,  468),  tenator  in 
Rome,  and  elder  in  the  Protestant  churches  (comp. 
(icsHL  7Ae*ovr.  jt.  427  sq.).  In  the  New  Testament 
\i»tUen  of  tie  peopie  (Hatt.  xxri,  47;  Lnke  vii,  8; 
called  "/ie  sewite  of  the  cAiMrea  of  Itraef  [yipovma 
Tmy  WM'  'lopaqX],  Acts  v,  21)  usually  appear  as  com- 
rnnng,  in  connection  vrith  the  high-priesu  and  scribes, 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  (Matt,  xxvi,  S,  47 ;  xxvii,  1  sq. ; 
Uark  xiv,  43;  xv,  1;  Luke  xxii,  66;  Acts  ir,  5;  v, 
21).  See  SAiniRDRUL  After  the  model  of  the  Jewish 
•rugi^ue,  at  tbe  bead  of  which  stood  tbe  elders,  the 
■pMtles  appmnted  elders  also  in  the  several  churches 
(called  the  "^es^toy,"  1  llm.  iv,  14 ;  see  Acts  xi,  30 ; 
xiv,  28;  XT,  8  aq.;  xvi,  4).— Winer,  i,  60.  See  Aas; 
EUMpu;  PbESBTTKBT. 

OldBaUvTora.  See  SrAMnmxzL 

(Ud  Oalabar,  an  African  kingdom,  is  situated  in 
(be  Kght  of  Kafre,  near  the  6th  deg.  of  north  latitude, 
■nd  between  the  8th  and  9th  deg.  of  east  longitude,  and 
bu  B  population  of  nearly  100,000,  ruled  by  a  king  who 
raidts  at  Creek  Town,  tbe  prindpal  place  in  Old  Cal- 
>t>sr,  and  delegates  the  porter  of  government  to  his 
ksiian  in  each  town.   The  populatioa-^  divided 


into  two  dasses,  freemen  and  slaves,  tbe  latter  being 
the  great  majority— is  either  employed  on  tbe  provision 
grounds,  which  are  at  some  distance  from  ihe  towns,  or 
in  the  operations  of  trade.  The  freemen  are  all  engaged 
in  trade,  and  are  mainly  dependent  upon  it  for  tbrir 
support  and  influenoe.  Even  tbe  kinftwho  haanorev^ 
enue  from  his  anfajecta,  carries  on  trade  to  a  great  ex- 
lent,  is  of  active  busineee  habits,  keeps  regular  account*, 
and  owes  all  his  power  to  tbe  weight  of  his  character, 
and  the  wealth  which  he  has  acquired  from  trading. 
Tbe  slaves  are  generally  treated  with  kindness;  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  prooeas  of  internal  emancipation, 
tbe  children  of  the  third  generation  genenlly  becoming 
ftee.  Persons  have  cewed  to  be  exported  as  davea 
fhHn  this  district  for  a  considerable  number  of  yearsi 
This  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Bight  of  Bi- 
afra  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tbe  beneficial  influence  of  a 
growing  trade,  and  to  the  treaties  made  with  the  chieh 
by  the  British  government.  Tbe  trade  carried  on  at 
Old  Calabar  is  chiefly  in  palm-<nt,  which  is  brought 
from  the  interior,  and  is  exchanged  for  British  goods. 
Tbe  humanizing  influence  <tf  k^limate  commerce  is 
becoming  every  year  mure  obvious.  Not  only  has  it 
enlarged  the  views  of  tbe  people,  and  to  a  certain  d^(iee 
improved  their  manners ;  enabled  them  to  have  com- 
fortable bouses,  and  to  furnish  them  in  many  instances 
with  costly  articles  of  European  manufacture ;  but  it  has 
taught  them  that  it  is  for  tbeir  interest  to  live  at  peace 
with  thdr  neighbors. 

"  The  mode  of  government  at  Old  Calabar  is,  in  the 
case  of  (Ireemen,  by  common  oonanltation  and  agree- 
ment. They  meet  together  in  the  ^brer-house,  talk 
over  the  matter,  and  no  measure  can  become  law  that 
has  not  a  majority  of  votes.  The  great  difficulty  which 
they  feel  is  to  keep  in  subjection  their  numerous  slaves. 
This  seems  to  be  managed  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  super- 
stition. They  have  a  secret  institution,  called  ^/bo, 
much  resembling  the  Oro  of  the  Yonibaa 

"Arff^iim. — Tht  natives  believe  in  the  existence  of 
God  and  of  the  devil,  in  a  future  state,  and  in  tbe  immor- 
tality of  the  soul ;  but  their  ideas  on  these  subjects  are 
dim  and  confused,  and  have,  by  the  wickedness  of  the 
heart  and  the  malignant  teaching  of  Satan,  been  framed 
into  a  system  of  superstition — dark,  cmel,  and  sangui- 
nary. They  regard  one  day  of  tbe  wedc  as  a  Sabbath ; 
they  all  practice  eircmnei^n ;  on  festival  days  they 
sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  Egbo  goat,  and  they  make  a 
covenant  of  friendship  between  parties  that  were  at 
variance,  by  putting  on  them  the  blood  of  a  slain  goat 
mixed  with  certain  ingredients — things  which  indicate 
the  remains  of  the  patriarchal  religion.  Their  personal 
worship,  BO  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained,  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts ;  that  which  is  observed  within  the  house, 
and  that  which  takes  place  in  tbe  court-yard.  The 
worship  within  the  house  consists  in  adoring  a  human 
skull  stack  upon  tbe  top  of  a  slick,  around  the  handle 
of  which  a  bunch  of  feathers  is  tied.  This  disgusting 
object — tbeir  domestic  idol—is  said  to  exist  in  ever\- 
house  in  Old  Calabar.  The  worship  in  the  court-yaid 
is  of  this  kind :  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  there  is  a  ba- 
Nn  of  water  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  small  tree,  which  is 
planted  for  tbe  piirpoee.  This  basin  ia  never  emptied 
of  its  contents,  bnt  is  once  a  week  filled  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  water;  and  on  the  day  when  this  is  done,  the 
second  day  of  tbe  week,  called  God's  day,  they  'offer  a 
fowl,  or  some  other  small  thing  of  that  sort,  which  is 
tied  by  tbe  foot  to  the  tree,'  and  then  they '  pray  to  Saii 
Ebvm,  the  great  God,  but  without  confesnon  trfnn,and 
solely  for  temporal  beneflta.'  Witchcraft  exerts  the 
same  terrible  ii^uence  here  as  in  other  pans  of  Western 
Africa. 

"  But  the  most  desolating  and  sangainarv  of  all  their 
cnstoms  is  the  practice  of  sacrificing  human  victims  for 
the  benefit  of  deceased  persons  of  rank.  This  horrible 
nistom  arises  from  the  belief  that  the  fbture  world  cor- 
responds to  the  present— that  the  same  Kaoto  are  felt, 
ilie  same  relaUonahipe  M£^M,^kkMt^ial^  ^Wsoits 
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fbDowed;  and,  theiefoK,  that  tbe  •utkn  And  luq>piiie» 
of  a  penoa  depend  upon  the  anmlMr  of  Jblwwace  and 
alaves  who  are  killed  and  sent  after  him.  The  tShat 
of  this  belief  ie  that  in  proportion  to  tbe  dignity  of  tbe 
departed,  the  rank  and  power  of  tbe  Burrivora,  and  the 
warmth  of  affection  which  thejr  cherish  for  the  deceased, 
is  tbe  number  of  victims  that  are  seized  and  immolated. 
Acquaintances  also  testify  their  respect  for  the  dead 
and  sympathy  with  the  sorrowing  relatimu  by  destroy- 
ing s  few  of  their  slaves.  The  ageolain  this  wholesale 
ayatem  of  mnrdw  are  tlia  nearest  lelativea  of  the  de- 
oeased,  who  evinoe  tbdr  afbctioo  and  ibeir  grief  1^ 
exerting  themselves  to  catch  by  force,  stratagem, 
and  by  all  manner  of  mya,  and  lo  desOoy  as  many  of 
their  fellow-creatures  as  they  can.  It  ia  a  season  of 
terror.  The  s)a%-es,  from  whose  ranks  the  victims  are 
usually  taken,  llee  to  tbe  buah  for  shelter,  the  doors  of 
the  hooaea  are  fastened,  and  vmy  one  ia  aftaid  to  go 
abroad.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  funeral 
ceremoniee  continue  for  four  months,  and  that  at  the 
begiuning,  and  especially  at  the  close  of  this  period, 
when  the  grand  carnival,  or  make-devil,  as  they  call  it, 
ukes  place,  great  exertions  are  made  to  obtain  victims, 
k  will  at  once  he  i^vious  that  this  is  a  practice  which 
spreads  terror  and  mourning  through  every  part  of  tbe 
community.  It  prevails  in  the  greater  part  ^Weston 
Central  Africa,  and  is  dieuchiiig  the  land  with  blood" 
(Newcomb). 

Afisiionart/  LcAon. — The  work  of  converting  the  na- 
tives of  Old  Calabar  to  Christianity  was  begun  in  1846 
by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  has 
continued  under  its  control.  The  dnt  mission  stations 
were  Creek  Town,  Duke  Town,  and  Old  Town.  At  tbe 
beginning  <4  the  n^nimi-woric  pnviuon  was  made  for 
tbe  eduoatun  of  tbe  natiTei^  and  aehools  were  opened  in 
la^  numbers,  and  they  were  well  patronized.  Tbe 
language  of  the  country,  which  had  never  been  system- 
atized, was  given  a  more  permanent  form,  and  soon  a 
Bible  in  that  tongue  gave  general  circulation  to  the 
Christian's  Goapd.  At  preeent  thett  are  eight  statiooa^ 
and  native  worlten  an  employed  In  laige  nunhen  in 
many  places  betfdea  at  theaeatalioiis.  SeeOrundemaon, 
Miuiimt- AtUu,  No.  1;  Newcomb,  Cj/dop.  of  Miariotu, 
a.  V. ;  Aikman,  Ctfchp.  ofCkrittktn  JUistioM,  p.  206, 207. 

Oldoaatle,  Sir  Johk  {Lord  Cobkam),  called  "  the 
good,"  was  the  first  martyr  and  the  first  author  among 
the  nobility  of  England.  He  was  bom  in  the  14th  cen- 
Uaty,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and  married  to  the 
heiress  of  lord  Cobfaam,  by  whom  be  obtained  that  title. 
He  gained  raiUtaiy  disliiietion  in  tbe  Freoeh  wan  under 
Henry  IV  and  V,and  waa  a  domestic  and  a  hvwed  at- 
tendant of  the  latter  sovereign.  Lord  Cobham  was  a 
man  of  extensive  talents,  quaUfied  for  tbe  cabinet  or  the 
field,  of  ready  wit  in  conversation,  and  of  great  learning. 
He  examined  the  writings  of  Wickliffe  as  a  philosopber, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  study  became  a  convert  to  the 
doctrines  of  tiiat  Reformer,  and  thereiqioD  mo<t  wilous- 
ly  labored  tor  the  propagatiMi  of  tbe  new  opinions  He 
not  only  collected  and  transcribed  tbe  works  of  Wickliffe, 
but  also  maintained  preacben  of  that  persoauon,  and 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  became  a  leader  of  the  Ante- 
Reformers,  In  the  convocation  assembled  during  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V,  the  principal  stttjject 
of  debate  was  tbe  growth  of  heresy.  Thooias  Anmdel,  a 
prelate  equally  remarkable  for  zeal  and  bigotiy,  was  at 
that  tioM  archlnshop  of  Canterbury.  Lord  Cobham 
being  considered  the  head  of  the  WickUffites,  it  waa 
presumed  that  if  his  destruction  could  be  effected  it 
would  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  his  adherents ;  but  as 
be  was  known  to  be  in  favor  with  the  king,  and  also 
highly  popular,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  dissemble  for 
a  whUe,  The  archbishop,  therefore,  contented  himself, 
for  tbe  present,  by  roqneaiing  hia  m^eaty  to  send  com- 
missioners  to  Oxford  to  inquire  into  tiie  growth  of 
lieresy,  with  which  the  king  complied.  The  commis- 
uoners  having  made  inquiry,  reported  to  the  archbishop, 
who  informed  the  oonvocatioa  that  the  increase  baf 


tsy  was  eapeoally  owing  to  lord  C(4ibam,  who  eoooup- 
aged  sebolan  from  OzAwd  and  other  i^aeea  to  pvpagats 
bentieal  onions  tbroughoot  the  coontiy.  Tbe  ardi- 
bishop,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  tbe  <iergy, 
waited  upon  Henry,  and  having  laid  before  him  the  of- 
fence of  ]oiA  Cobham,  b^ged,  in  all  ^wwtfity  and  diar- 
Uff,  that  his  majesty  vouid  mffer  Hem,Jvr  CAriatt  aoir, 
to  pui  km  to  death.  To  this  nwet  and  AwaiaM  icqiMK 
the  king  replied  that  be  thougbt  socb  THdanoe  duk  de- 
structive of  truth  thanofemritliat  he  faimadf  would 
reasM  with  lud  Cobham;  and,  if  that  abouU  pnm 
ineftctoal,  he  would  leave  him  to  tbe  censure  vt  tbe 
Chureb,  Heniy,  having  snt  for  lord  Cobham,  en- 
deared to  persuade  him  to  retract  bis  errors;  but  to 
the  reasoning  and  exhortatimi  ot  the  king  be  returned 
Che  following  answer:  "I  ever  was  a  dutiful  subject  to 
your  m^eKy,  and  I  hope  ever  shall  he.  Next  to  God, 
I  profess  obe^Uenee  to  my  king.  But  aa  for  tbeapirit- 
u^  dominion  ot  the  pope,  I  oevec  oonid  aee  on  what 
foundation  it  is  claimed,  nor  can  I  pay  bim  any  obeA- 
ence.  As  sure  as  God's  Word  is  true,  to  me  it  ia  fally 
evident  thai  be  ia  tbe  great  Antichrist  foretold  in  H<dy 
Writ."  This  answer  so  exceedingly  displeased  tbe  Ung 
that  he  gave  the  archlnshop  leave  to  proceed  against 
lord  Cobham  with  the  ntmoat  exliemily;  or,  aa  Bi^ie 
says, "  according  to  the  devilidi  deereea  wbieh  th^ 
call  the  laws  <^  the  HfAy  Chureh."  On  September 
11,  the  day  fixed  for  his  appearance,  the  primate  and 
his  aseodates  sat  in  CMiustoiy ;  lord  Cobham  not  ajh 
pearing,  the  archbishop  exoommnnicated  him,  and  called 
in  the  civil  power  to  assist  bim,  agreeably  to  tbe  lat^ 
enacted  law.  Conceiving  tutnaelf  to  be  now  in  dan- 
ger, Cobham  drew  up  a  oonfeostMi  of  hia  fkitb,  wUch 
be  presented  to  the  king^  wbo  etddly  ordered  U  to  he 
givoi  to  the  arebUshop.  Bring  again  dted  to  appear 
before  the  arehbiiAtop,  and  refui^  compliance,  he  was 
oommitted  to  the  Tower,  firom  which  he  esc^ed  im« 
Walea.  Tbe  clergy  then  got  np  a  repnt  of  a  pretended 
conspiracy  of  the  LoUaida,  headed  by  knd  Cobham, 
wbereoD  a  IhU  of  attainder  was  passed  againat  bini,a 
pike  ot  1000  maifca  set  upon  bli  head,  and  exemption 
ftom  taxes  waa  promieed  to  any  persoo  wbo  ahoaU  se- 
cure bim.  Attbeex[Hrationorfoiiryeai«bewastak«, 
and  without  much  form  of  trial  executed  in  the  nwai 
barbarous  manner :  he  was  hung  in  chains  on  a  gaUova 
in  SL  Giles's  Fields,  Londmi,  and  a  fire  kindled  under 
him,  by  which  he  was  roasted  to  death,  in  December, 
1417,  He  wrote  7Wm  Como&tswm  addretmd  to  tie 
Parliamemt  <ff  ^^loKd;  be  also  edited  tbe  woiha  of 
Wickliffe,  and  waa  the  autbor  of  aeveral  religioas  tracts 
and  discooraes.  See  Bi^le,  A  brtfe  Cknmjfde  eomeent- 
jptge  tie  Examjfnatyom  <md  Death  qf  the  hiened  martyr 
o/Chrut,turJohaHOldecaMtdl(npnnU!d  1729);  Gilpin, 
Lieee  of  Latiater,  Wichlij^  etc ;  Fox,  A  cU  and  Mom- 
menU;  Walpole,  Royal  and  NobU  Avthore;  Milner, 
Church  Hiat&ry,  voL  iv,  ch.  i ;  En^  Cydop.  a,  v. ;  Jones, 
Religitnu  Bioffrapfy,s.v.i  Hilman,  Hutory  Lot,  Chrii- 
fwnti^  (sec  Index);  BrtfU  Qttorter^,  April,  187^  See 
also  LOLLAKDS,    (J.  H.W.) 

Old  Catholics,  a  name  adopted  in  1S70  by  those 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  refused  to 
recognise  the  validity  of  the  decrees  of  the  Va^csn 
Council  (q.  v.),  eq)edally  that  concerning  the  infallilnl- 
ity  of  the  pope;  and  who,  when  the  InAopa,  by  meani 
of  excommunication,  tried  to  enforce  Bobmiaskm  to  Uie 
Vatican  decrees,  organised  independent  congr^Uons, 
and  gradually  advanced,  by  the  election  of  bishops,  to 
the  organization  of  an  independent  religions  denomina- 
tion. 

1 .  The  bishops  of  Germany  and  Aostio-Himgaiy,  wbo 
during  the  proceedings  of  the  Vatican  Council  4^i|>oaed 
the  proclamation  of  papal  iofaUilulity  as  inopportone, 
not  <Hily  expetded  sudi  a  movemmt,  but  oxftmly 
warned  tbe  minority  of  the  coundl  not  to  provoke  it  1? 
a  measure  which  was  intensely  disUlnd  by  a  very  large 
number  in  the  Church.  The  opposition  of  several 
bishops  of  tbe  iBi|^o^t^0^5^ky  infoUibiliiy 
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lud  been  »  detennined  thtt  they  were  expected  to  fa- 
vor tad  join  the  nceenon  moTenient.  This  expecU- 
uon  wu,  how«ver,  itinppouited.  After  the  promulga- 
lioii  ef  tbe  doetriiw  of  ieflUliUlily  all  the  bishops,  one 
■ftcruotber,  nboiitted,  though  •ome — u  biabop  Uefele, 
of  Sottenborg,  in  G«nnany,  uid  bishop  Stmsmayer,  of 
Sinnium,  in  Unnguy — with  unfeigned  relactance.  At 
leagth  00I7  a  few  Inshopa  of  the  United  Armenian 
Chucb,  who,  even  before  the  convocaUon  of  the  coun- 
cil, had  faUea  oat  with  the  pope  on  questHMU  relating 
to  tbe  fiHiner  i^nlegM  of  tbe  Aimoiiu  Cbuieh,  re- 
nuBDed  in  oppoailKMi  to  tbe  Vatieni  CounciL  In  Ger> 
miDj,  the  centre  of  tbe  opposiuon  to  tbe  Vatican  de- 
trees,  the  bis  bops,  ioon  after  tJieir  return  flrom  Italy, 
had  hdd  a  meeting  at  Fulda,  and  drawn  up  a  Joint  pas- 
torsi  letter  to  the  Catholics  of  Germany,  to  which  tbey 
nmownced  their  own  anbmisaion  to  the  Vatican  decrees, 
ud  adnscd  all  fiddtful  Gat  holica  to  follow  their  example. 
Tin*  adrioe  was,  however,  in  a  aigoal  manner  diere- 
gaided  by  a  laiige  nan^Mr  at  CatboiUc  achdaia  ol  Get- 
nany.  Only  a  few  days  after  July  18,  tbe  day  when 
Uie  Vatican  Council  formally  sanctioned  the  doctrine  of 
iaMibility,  Prof.  F.  Midielis,  of  the  Lyceum  of  Braun»- 
httg,  Eastern  Pmsna,  iasued  a  declaration  in  which  he 
KcuMd  the  pope  of  being  a  beietio,  and  of  devastating 
tbe  Church.  At  Mnni^  finty-four  professors  of  the 
nuTCfsity,  under  the  leadeiihy  <rf  DMKngtt  and  VAed- 
rich,  Mgned  ■  protest  against  tbe  binding  suthority  of 
the  ratiean  Cooncil  and  the  validity  of  its  resolutions, 
^tlar  pmtestj  were  numerously  signed  by  profeasoTS 
of  the  nnivennties  of  Bonn,  Breslau,  Freiimrg,  and 
(linseD.  In  August  tbe  theological  leaders  of  the 
OBOTHBeot  met  in  conference  at  Nuremberg  to  concert 
farther  action.  A  jtnnt  declaration  against  the  Vatican 
dtaeea  was  agreed  upon  and  ngned,  among  otbef% 
by  DfiDings  and  Fiiedrich,  of  Munich;  HicheBs,  of 
ftaansberg;  Reinkens  and  Bakser,  of  Breslau ;  Knoodt, 
ft  Bonn ;  and  Scbuita,  of  Prague  all  of  whom  had  thus 
fu  been  regarded  as  among  the  moat  prominent  schol- 
sn  of  the  Catholic  Church,  The  bishops  now  de- 
msnded  from  all  tbe  ptofeeson  of  theolc^  an  express 
iteclsntfim  that  tbey  recognised  the  cecumenical  charw 
BOsr  of  the  eoanell.  A  few,  like  Prof.  Uanebetg,  of 
Uanieh,  wbo  waa  soon  after  appnnted  bialiop  of  S^res, 
sad  ProC  Dieringer,  of  Bonn,  yielded  to  tlie  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them ;  but  tbe  majority  remained 
firm  in  their  oppnadon.  The  laity  appeared,  however, 
u  first  to  take  but  little  interest  in  tbe  movement. 
Only  a  few  isolated  protests  were  published,  tbe  most 
noted  of  tbem  being  tbe  ao-oallad  "  piotcat  of  tbe  Old 
esthetics"  of  Hmnch,  a  name  wbicb  was  subsequentiy 
■di^Md  by  the  eotire  party.  The  leaders  appeared  to 
be  at  a  iom  as  to  the  further  steps  to  be  taken,  and  tbe 
roast  prominent  among  them,  FtoC  Dollinger,  emphat- 
>^y  dissuaded  tbe  oiganinttion  of  independent  Old- 
C«tb(dic  congregations,  in  order  not  to  make  the  breacfa 
m  tbe  Church  incnrable.  For  some  time  only  two  Cath- 
oGe  eongregationa  in  all  Germany,  one  in  Bavaria  and 
(■as  in  PtassiB,  aatnuMd  an  attitude  of  open  oppoaitioa; 
bat  in  a  lumber  of  odier  towns,  especially  in  Bavaria 
•nd  oo  Uw  Rhine,  tlie  sympatbtaers  with  the  movement 
kept  np  a  kind  of  organization  by  means  of  "  local  cooh 
niuees."  A  detnsive  step  towards  an  independent 
UharA  ea^anizatioa  was  taken  by  the  first  Old-Catholic 
Uongtea^  held  at  Munich  from  Sept.  20  to  24, 1871. 
Xotwithatanding  tbe  continaiiig  opfMNiUoB  of  Diillin- 
Ksr,  this  eongrcsa,  which  was  nunMaooaly  attended  by 
tbe  (Md  Qitbolies  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Aus- 
■ni.  resolved  to  provide  tot  the  religious  wanta  of  the 
Old  Csthotica  in  all  plaoea  where  it  seemed  to  be  needed, 
ud  for  this  purpose  to  o^puiiae  congregations  and 
cborehesL  It  was  also  resolved  to  enter  into  conoraun- 
ien  mth  the  "Cbordi  of  Uttecbt,"  or  the  so-called 
Jaaseaists  faee  JAXSKmara],  wbo  fbr  about  two  eentn- 
des  had  maintained  princtplea  similar  to  tboae  tbe 
Kootn  Caibolica,  and  insisted  on  remaining  members 
the  (kthoUc  Qutnb  in  qdte  of  die  contintioaB  anath- 


emas hurled  against  tbem  by  tbe  pope.  Tbe  ctmneo- 
tion  with  Oils  Church,  which  still  has  an  archbishop 
and  two  iHsbi^  was  of  vital  impoitanoe  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  <Md-Catliolic  eomminuty  aa  long  as  it 
intended  to  claim  a  doctrinal  agreement  with  tbe  Cath- 
olic Church  as  it  existed  before  1870;  for  two  of  tbe 
Catholic  sacraments.  Holy  Orders  and  Confirmation,  can 
only  be  dispensed  by  bishops.  Tbe  Congress  of  Munich 
appeared  to  be  veiy  inteait  upon  avoiding  everything 
that  might  involve  an  open  breach  with  the  Catludic 
Church  before  1870,  and  endanger  tbe  claim  of  the  Old 
Gatbtdics  to  being  regarded  by  the  state  govtminenta 
as  the  (Hily  true  representatives  of  tbe  CathoUc  Church, 
and  the  owners  of  the  Church  property.  The  in  trod  uo- 
tion  of  more  radical  reforms,  which  was  chiefly  urged  by 
Austrians  and  Swiss,  wss  postponed  to  a  future  period, 
when  the  partidpation  erf  the  Catholic  pet^e  in  Churcb 
legislation  would  be  folly  regulated  by  a  new  Church 
constitution.  One  of  tbe  resolutioiiB,  however,  adopted 
by  tbe  Congnai^  detdaring  that  crvca  for  the  dactri< 
nal  decisions  of  an  oeamMdcal  ooandl  validity  could 
only  be  claimed  if  they  agreed  with  tbe  original  and 
traditional  faith  of  the  Church  as  witnessed  by  tbe 
faith  of  the  people  and  traditional  sdence,  involved  a 
principle  catting  deep  into  the  traditional  theories  of 
the  infallibility  of  tbe  Cbnrdi.  At  tiie  aame  time  a 
hope  was  exprcesed  fbr  a  reunion  iritb  tUtt  Oriental  and 
Anglican  churches,  and  the  doctrbial  dilAreiioea  were 
not  imptntant  enough  to  be  regarded  aa  insnnnonntaUe 
obstacles  to  a  reunion.  In  consequence  of  the  reeoln- 
tions  passed  by  the  congress  Old-Catholic  congrega- 
tions were  organized  at  Munich,  Passan,  Cologne,  Boon, 
Heidelberg,  and  a  number  of  other  cities.  In  some 
fdaoes,  as  in  Mmueb  and  in  Cologne  tlie  mnnidpd  and 
state  authorities  gave  to  the  Old  Catholics  the  simnlt^ 
neons  use  of  one  of  the  Catholic  churches,  a  permission 
wlueh  was  regularly  foUowed  by  the  voluntary  aban- 
donment of  such  a  church  by  the  ultramontane  mem- 
bers of  tbe  congregation,  who  were  exhorted  to  shun  all 
communion  with  tbe  new  heretics.  When  tbe  Catho- 
lic army  bishop,  Namszanowski,  declared  ^e  soldiers' 
church  of  Cologiie,  which  tbe  military  authorities  bad 
aUowed  the  Old  CatboUca  fbr  aimnltaneons  nse,  to  hare 
been  desaorated  by  the  "  snorilegioa^  mass,  the  nnni^ 
terof  warsoapended  hin  ftnn  bis  office.  A  regulation 
of  tbe  k«al  affiUrs  of  <Hd  Catholics  by  tbe  state  gov- 
emmenU  was  found  to  present  unexpected  difBculties, 
The  demand  expressed  by  ProC,  SchuUe,  the  pred- 
dent  (rf  the  OU-CatboUc  Congress  of  Unnicb,  and  one 
of  the  fbremoet  lay  leaders  of  tbe  movement,  that  the 
(Nd  CatboUca  alone  be  regarded  as  the  legal  soeoeasors 
of  tbe  Catholic  Church  prior  to  1870,  and  that  tbey  be 
put  by  the  state  in  possession  of  the  entire  property  of 
the  Church,  conU  nut  be  complied  with,  as  the  number 
of  avowed  Old  Catholics  was  insigniflcant  in  compari- 
aon  with  the  infallibilists,  and  as  tbe  state  govemmenia 
were  unwilling  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  a  strictiy  eo> 
cleriastical  cb«acter.  For  tiie  latter  reason  they  equally 
lefbsed  to  oomply  with  tbe  request  of  tba  hUbopt  no 
longer  to  regard  the  Old  Cathcdics  as  members  of  the 
Catbofie  Church.  Thua  no  course  was  left  t^n  to  tbe 
sUto  authwitks  but  to  reoogoise  both  parties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  equal  rights.  This 
point  of  view  was  gradually  adopted  by  the  govem- 
menta  of  all  the  German  scatca.  Considerable  diflto* 
enca  of  o^Mnion  showed  itadf,  however,  in  the  execution 
the  principle.  Tbe  Fniadan  govemment  exempted 
the  Old  Catholics  of  Wieebaden  from  tbe  duty  of  ooi- 
tributing  for  the  expoisea  of  the  Catbolie  pariah ;  but, 
on  tbe  other  hand,  excused  tbe  Catholic  children  of  the 
Gyronarium  of  Braunsbe^  ftom  attending  the  religions 
instmctiini  <rf  the  teacher,  wbo  bad  Jmned  tbe  Okl  Oalh- 
olicsi  On  the  oilier  band,  tbe  OU-Catbnlie  children  in 
Bavarian  schools  were  excused  flrom  ■*««™""g  the  re- 
ligious instruction  given  by  infallilMliat  teaebeia.  At 
the  bqcbining  of  1^  the  immber  pf^pnests  iriio  bad 
identified  tbenuelves  wi«glted«yitlC«@kOgi(2bon£ 
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thiitf*  A  new  impolM  wm  gi*«i  W  U  In  tbe  B|»iDg  of 
that  yew  by  lecturea  wbich  MTcral  iMden,  like  Di>Uin- 
f(cr,  RMnkene,  Hichdia,  Hubcr,  and  Fricdrieb,  deliTcred 
in  vtrioas  places.  In  eoroe  p«u  of  tiennany,  aa  in  the 
Bavarian  palatinate  and  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  tbe 
Uld'-Catholic  sodeUee  perfected  their  w;ganization  by 
meeting  in  district  couferenoea.  In  July,  1873,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Utrecht  accepted  an  invitation  frmn  several 
Old-Catholie  ccmgngationi  of  Genuuiy  tn  adniniater 
the  aacfament  of  oontinnation  to  their  ehUdnen,  atid  to 
thia  end  viuted  the  congregatiooa  of  Colngne,  Munich, 
S|Hres,  and  other  towns.  Considerable  progress  in  tbe 
further  organiutitm  of  the  new  Church  was  made  at 
the  second  Old-Catholic  Cmigreaa,  which  was  held  in 
September,  1872,  at  Cologne,  and,  like  the  Aral,  waa  pre- 
wded  over  by  Prot  Scholte.  Tbe  Congreea  declared 
that  the  adherents  of  papal  infallibility  bad  separated 
from  the  true  Catholic  Church,  and  organized  an  ultra- 
montane anti-church  ((i^enkirche) ;  ibat  the  "New- 
Catholic"  bishops  had  forfeited  their  rights  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  those  Catholics  who  remained  faithful  to  tbe 
Old  Church,  and  that  the  state  authorities  were  in  dutj- 
bound  to  protect  the  Old  Catholics  in  tbe  possession  of 
all  their  eedeaiasttcal  rights,  to  recognise  their  bishops 
and  priest^  to  grant  to  thetr  ooogregations  oorporate 
rigbts,  to  exempt  them  from  the  duty  of  contribating 
to  the  expenses  of  the  New-CathoUe  wonhip,  to  secure 
them  the  simultaneous  use  of  tbe  eodesiastical  edifices, 
and  a  share  in  tbe  Church  property;  and,  finally,  to 
provide  in  the  public  expenditures  for  Catholic-Church 
purposes  an  endowment  for  Old-Catholic  bishops,  priests, 
and  cbunhes.  Tbe  eleetiMi  of  an  Old-Catholic  bishop 
by  the  clei;gy  and  delegates  of  the  congregatione  was 
tiken  into  oonnderation,  and  it  was  provided  that  as 
long  as  the  Old  Catholics  had  no  bishops  of  their  own, 
the  bishops  of  the  Old  Catholics  of  Holland,  and  those 
bishops  of  the  United  Armenian  Church  who  occupied 
a  similar  poutton  with  regard  to  the  papacy  as  the  Old 
Catholics,  should  be  invited  to  perform  those  functions 
wldcb'  the  usage  of  the  Catholic  Chuieh  reserves  to 
(ashopa.  All  other  reforms  wen  postpmwd  to  the  Udk 
when  a  regular  Chwteb  aynod  ahouU  meet  under  the 
preudency  of  a  bishop;  but  the  Congress  applauded  a 
declaration  of  Pmf.  Friedrich,  of  the  University  of 
Munich,  one  of  the  prominent  theological  scholars  of 
the  Church,  that  the  Old-Catholic  Church  had  already 
grown  beyond  the  bounds  wiglnally  observed,  and  that 
it  was  no  longer  exdnuvely  direeted  against  papal  in- 
bifUlihility,  but  against  an  entire  system  of  errors  of 
one  thousand  years,  which  had  its  climax  in  this  novel 
doctrine  of  infidillrility.  "  By  the  compubion  of  the 
tnahopa,"  the  speaker  remarked,  "we  are  pushed  for- 
ward on  the  niad  to  rerornu."  The  Congresa,  on  the 
other  hand,  decidedly  disapproved  tbe  aitnCnry  ad- 
nnoea  in  this  «Ursction  by  individoal  congregations 
and  priests,  like  Cither  Hyadntbe,  who,  withont  wait- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  priestly  celibacy  by  tbe  proper 
Church  authorities,  had  entered  the  state  of  marriage. 
A  special  interest  was  shown  in  the  project  of  a 
reunion  of  the  large  divisions  of  Christendom,  and  a 
special  committee  was  appointed,  with  Dr.  DjjUinger 
as  chairman,  to  enter  into  nqpotiatiotM  with  the  East- 
em  and  Anglican  churches  on  this  subject  On  June 
4,  1878,  the  hkrarebical  structare  of  the  new  Chonb 
was  completed  by  the  decdon  of  Prot  Rdnkens. 
of  the  University  of  Breslau,  as  the  fbst  Old-CathoUc 
bishop.  The  electoral  body,  which  met  at  Cologne, 
consisted  of  aU  tbe  Old-Catholic  priesu  of  the  German 
empire,  and  delegates  of  the  Old-Catholic  congn^a- 
tions  and  societies.  Tbe  bishop  elect  waa  on  Aug. 
11  eoosscnted  by  Uahop  Heykamp,  ofDeveotar,  of  the 
Olit-CatboUc  Church  of  Holland,  and  was  recognised  as 
a  bishop  of  the  Catholic  body  by  the  gnvemments  of 
Pniisia,  Baden,  and  Hesse.  The  government  of  Bava- 
ria, however,  in  accordance  with  a  report  made  on  the 
subject  by  a  committee  of  jurists,  refused  to  recognise 
him,  altbougfa,  on  tbe  other  band,  it  also  declined  to 


grant  Qie  Rqnsst  of  fb»  bishop  of  Angaborg  to  briiid' 
bishop  Reinkens  bnrn  administering  the  sacrament  at 
confirmation  in  Bavaria.  The  third  CMd-Catlwiic  Con- 
gress, held  in  September,  1878,  at  Couatanoe,  adopted  s 
synodal  constitution  of  tbe  Church,  wbidi,  howercr, 
was  expressly  designated  as  provisiona],  in  order  to  re- 
serve all  tbe  righu  of  the  Old  Catholics  to  the  property 
of  tbe  Catholic  Church  in  Germany.  The  synodal  can- 
stitutioa,  in  many  peiutH,  resemUes  that  of  the  Pnt- 
eetant  E[nscq)Bl  Cboieh  of  the  United  Scatca.  Tbe 
diocesan,  provincial,  and  general  synods  consist  of 
priesU  and  lay  ddegaies.  At  the  head  of  tbe  diooesc 
stands  the  bishop,  who  is  asusted  by  a  vicar-geoeral 
and  a  synodal  committee  (Sjnodalr^irltsentanz),  con- 
sisting of  four  priests  and  five  laymen.  The  diocesau 
sj-nod,  which  meets  aonuallj  nnder  tbe  pnsideiiey  of 
tbe  bishop,  consists  of  all  tbe  priests  of  the  diocese  and 
of  Uy  delegates,  each  delegate  representing  two  hundred 
cunqtituenta^  The  work  of  the  B3Fnod  is  prepared  by 
the  synodal  committee ;  amendments  are  admitted  what 
signed  by  at  least  twelve  members;  resolutions,  peti- 
tions, remonstrances,  etc,  can  only  be  discussed  when 
notice  of  them  has  been  given  at  least  founeen  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  synod.  The  resolutions  are 
passed  by  an  absolute  n^jority  of  votes;  but  all  reaolu- 
tions  not  passed  by  a  two-thiids  majority  are  aupendcd 
at  the  request  of  either  the  minority  of  the  nitod  or 
the  synodal  committee,  until  their  discussion  and  re- 
adoption  by  the  next  synod.  In  regard  to  a&irs  strictly 
religious,  the  congr^ation  is  administered  the  pastor 
andby  thebishc^;  in  all  other  matten  it  is  tepresented 
by  the  Church  Coundl  and  theCongiegationl  AssemUy. 
The  Church  Council,  wfaidi  consists  of  ftom  At.  to  dgbt- 
een  members,  administers  the  property  of  the  congre- 
gation, represents  it  in  aU  legal  qneeticHis,  establisbes 
the  budget,  appoints  the  sexton  and  organist,  makn 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  con- 
vokes the  Congre^alional  Assembly,  and  carries  on  oat- 
respondonce  with  other  congregations.  The  Church 
Council  chooses  tu  own  prsridoiL  The  Cwigregntioaal 
Assembly,  in  which  all  the  adult  mate  members  cf  tbe 
congregation  who  are  in  poaseanon  of  tbdr  csrie  righu 
take  part,  ratiliee  the  budget,  apportions  the  taxn, 
elects  the  pastor,  the  Church  Council,  and  the  del^ates 
to  the  aynod.  The  pastor  is  cmifirmed  by  the  btshoft, 
in  conformity  with  the  existing  state  Iswa,  and  installed 
in  his  office.  He  can  only  be  removed  for  a  l^al  fca- 
son,  and  after  a  formal  proceeding  by  tbe  synod.  Be- 
sides the  adoption  of  theCbniebcoiniitntimi,  the  Con- 
gress discussed  tbe  sulffect  of  tbe  reunion  of  tbe  Chris- 
tian churches ;  and,  to  cany  out  its  views  the  mote  ef- 
ficiently, appointed  apecial  committees  for  negntiaiions 
with  the  Creek  and  with  the  Anglican  churches.  In 
accordance  with  the  new  constitution  of  tbe  Church, 
the  first  Old-Catholic  Synod  met  at  Bonn  in  AuguM, 
1874.  It  was  attended  by  thirty  priests  and  OftyMiine 
lay  delegates.  The  synod  adopted  the  Church  consti- 
tution which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Coogiem  of 
Constance,  passed  resolutions  on  Church  reforms  in  gen- 
eral, and  issued  a  series  of  declarations  on  auricular  con- 
fession, on  fasting  and  abstinence,  and  on  the  use  of  tbe 
native  tongue  in  divine  service.  The  synod  pointed 
out  a  number  of  derirable  reforms  which  might  be  car^ 
ried  ont  mtboat  any  change  of  Cluucb  Iqpsfauioa,  as 
the  abolitim  of  abnrive  practices  in  eoaneciion  with  in- 
dulgences and  tbe  veneration  of  saints,  the  administra- 
tton  of  the  sacrament  of  penance,  etc  It  speared  to 
be  the  unanimous  sentiment  that  all  reforms  in  the 
Church  should  proceed  from  the  synod,  and  that  indi- 
vidual clergymen  and  congregations  should  abstain  from 
aiUtrary  changes.  In  regard  to  conAasion,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  practice  of  private  ooofeaeion  should  be 
retained,  but  that  it  should  be  freed  from  Bomidi  c«<- 
mptions,  and  brought  back  to  the  purity  of  tbe  ancient 
Christian  Church.  Similar  resolutions  were  passed  with 
regard  to  fasting  and  abstinence.  Mo  action  was  taken 
on  tbe  aboUtion^.g^xj4g«e9gn^ 
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pond  by  Hvaal  coogr^tUooa,  but  it  wu  pottpOMd  to 

■  later  qnod.  Two  oonuDitteea  wen  appcnnud  to 
|gc|MK,  the  one  a  draft  for  a  new  rilual  in  the  native 
uogne,  the  other  m  catechiBm  and  a  Biblical  hietory. 
The  sjriiod  also  elected  ux  synodal  examiners,  fonr  of 
wbom  were  priests  and  two  Uymen.  From  a  sutisttcal 
report  made  to  this  synod  it  appean  that  in  Usy,  Iff74, 
tbcR  were  in  Ptusaii  SI  «angi«gatioos  fully  organ ixed 
■Dd  16  in  the  oonrse  vt  oi^uiiMiticHi;  in  Bavaiia,  61 
nogregatione:  in  Baden,  81  ocmgiq^ioos  and  sode- 
tio.  The  number  of  01d-Catb<dic  priests  was  41,  and 
tlut  of  itndents  of  theoli^  12.  The  latter  studied  at 
tbe  Umrenity  of  Bonn,  where  a  migority  of  the  pro- 
femoa  of  the  theological  Ctcul^  had  joined  the  Old- 
CathoUe  movement.  The  ftmrth  <Hd-Catbolic  Con- 
gnn,  which  was  bdd  in  Septembert  1874,  at  Freibai(^ 
dented  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  sul^ect  of  Church 
pnpntj,  donan^g  that  wherever  a  formal  s^aration 
betirem  the  adherents  of  the  Vatican  Council  and  the 
Oid  Catholics  should  take  place,  the  latter  should  re- 
wive  a  proportJonate  part  of  the  Church  property. 
One  of  the  favorite  projects  of  the  Old-Catholic  leaders, 
Uie  hohUng  of  a  Union  Conference  between  Old  Catho- 
liqtbe£asiternChiii>cb,andAnglicantheolo^ana,forthe 
porpose  of  dlBciiswng  the  beat  meaoa  for  reuniting  these 
luge  divimns  at  tbe  Christian  Church,  was  carried  out 
b  September,  1874.  The  first  Union  Ccmference  of 
(beae  theologians  met  at  Bonn,  under  tbe  presidency  of 
Dr,DSUii^er.  The  theologians  of  all  the  three  churches 
agreed  that  the  differences  on  doctrinal  points  which 
divided  the  three  churches  were  not  insuperable.  The 
Old  CrthcBcs  md  AngUnans  conceded  to  the  Eastern 
llwelDgians  that  tbe  words  FUioque  (q.  v.)  wen  added 
lo  the  Nicene  Creed  io  an  illegal  manner,  and  that,  with 

■  view  to  futon  peace  and  unity,  it  is  desirable  to  ex- 
amine the  question  whether  the  creed  can  be  restored 
to  iu  originsl  form  without  sacrificing  a  doctrine  ex- 
pmsed  in  the  ftom  at  present  used  the  Occidental 
churches,  Tbe  agreement  by  tbe  Old  CathtJics  to  sev- 
enl  doctrinal  tbeees  adopted  by  this  confereDoe  indi- 
catts  a  fnitlMr  prograa  in  tbe  dqiartine  of  the  Old- 
Catholic  Bovament  from  tbe  doemnal  ^stem  of  tbe 
Church  oT  Rome.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
tlwtes  wen  the  following :  The  apocryphal  books  uf  tbe 
(Hd  Testament  are  declared  to  be  not  canonical  in  the 
aame  sense  as  the  books  contained  in  tbe  Hetvew  canon ; 
no  tnuMlatian  of  Ho^  Writ  can  claim  a  higher  author- 
fxy  than  the  origiral  text ;  divine  servioe  should  be 
celebrated  in  a  laagnage  nndentood  by  &e  people,  the 
dacttine  that  supenbundant  merits  of  the  sainu  can  be 
UamfeiTed  to  others,  either  by  the  heads  of  tbe  Ghunh 
or  by  tbe  authora  of  the  good  works,  is  untenid)le ;  tbe 
nni^ter  of  sacnunents  wo  for  tbe  first  time  fixed  at 
aevcD  ia  the  12th  century,  and  this  became  a  doctrine 
«f  tbe  Church,  not  as  a  tradiUon  <rf' tbe  Church  received 
frwn  the  apoaiies  or  earliest  tiroes,  but  as  the  result  of 
tbeolopcaiapeoidation;  thanew  Roawn  doetrinaof  tbe 
immsenlate  conoeptiMi  of  the  Virgin  is  at  variance  with 
the  trsditioa  trf"  tbe  first  thirteen  centuries;  indulgence 
on  (oly  refer  to  penances  which  have  reallv  been  itn- 
posed  by  the  Cbucb  herself.  The  second  Old-Catholic 
Synod,  which  was  held  at  Bonn  in  January,  1875,  adopt- 
ed the  draft  of  a  German  litargy,  and  recommended  its 
■^■tndactioa  to  the  otH^fregatiDoa.  Host  ^  tbe  reseln- 
tins  passed  by  this  synod  umed  at  completing  the  ot- 
yiniiion  tbe  Church.  In  regard  to  Uie  idMlition  of 
pricslly  odibacy,  oinnions  still  differed  very  widely,  and 
Mion  on  tbe  sutiject  was  again  postponed.  From  the 
■tadattcal  reports  made  to  the  sjmod  it  appeared  that  on 
March  SI,  1876,  the  number  of  Old-Catbolic  congrega- 
tkni  was  96,  with  14,766  adult  members,  and  a  total 
poptdaticsi  0^44,886.  Tbe  niunheroftMd-Catholic  priests 

U,  and  of  Old^ktlwlie  atBdania  of  thaokgy  at  tbe 
Umvenit^  of  Bonn  11.  W  tbe  mnffeffiXiiam,  82  be- 
lmigedtaPnisna,S6toBBden,26to  Bavaria,  8  to  Hesse, 
1  to  Wttrtanrfwcg,  and  1  to  OMenbuig.  These  figures 
w^bawwa^teftBsnMliibiting  the  total  strength  erf 


tbe  (Hd  Catholics,  for  a  number  Of  sodetiea  bad  not  sent 
in  tbe  lists  ofnembMBhip  in  time.  AseeoodUnionCon- 
ftoanoe  of  theidogians  of  tbe  OU-Cathdie,  Oriental,  and 
Andean  churches,  agun  prended  over  by  Dr.  I>illin- 
ger,  was  held  at  Bonn  in  August,  1875.  AAer  long  and 
animated  discussions,  a  lesolndon  was  adopted  that  tbe 
three  churches  sgreed  in  recMving  the  cecnmenical  sym- 
bcds  and  tbe  doctrinal  decisions  of  tbe  ancient  undivided 
Cbnrcb,  and  in  acknowledging  tbe  representatioas  vi 
tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  u  set  fbrtfa  by  tbe  fa- 
tbns  of  the  undivided  Cbnivb.  Tbe  third  OU-Cathdie 
Synod  was  held  at  Bonn  in  June,  1876.  From  tbe  sta- 
tistical report  it  appears  that  tbe  greatest  progrem  dur- 
ing the  year  had  been  made  iu  the  gmnd-duchy  of  Ba- 
den, where  then  bad  been  an  increase  of  10  congrega- 
tion%  6  ministers,  1182  men,  and  2210  persons.  In 
Pmssia  3  new  congr^lk>ns  had  been  organised,  1  new 
palish  had  been  esublisbed,  and  6  aodeties  had  been 
reoogniaed  by  tbe  government.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  clergymen  was  8,  in  that  of  men  268,  and  in 
total  population  17^.  In  the  ^nd-duchy  of  Uesae  9; 
and  in  Oldenburg  1  rtew  congregation  had  been  formed. 
The  reports  from  Bavaria  wen  incomplete  and  unaatis- 
factory.  In  some  places  there  had  been  a  decline,  and 
on  tbe  wbtde  there  bad  been  no  progress.  Witboot 
Bavi^ria  there  were  87  oongregations  (last  year  73),  and 
an  increase  of  1624  men  and  4484  souls,  'llie  numbw 
uf  priests  has  increased  since  1878  fiom  80  to  60. 

2.  The  first  German  state  which  regulated  by  law  the 
affairs  of  tbe  Old  Catholics,  and  particularly  their  claim 
to  a .  proportionate  share  of  the  property  of  the  Catholic 
CbnichiWasthegrand-duchyofBaden.  Thelaw,whicb 
was  sanctioned  by  the  grand-duke  in  Hay,  recognises 
the  equal  lights  of  Old  Catholics  to  the  property  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  protects  Old-Catholic  holders  of  Cath- 
olic benefices,  provides  fbr  the  organisation  of  indepen- 
dent Old-Catbolic  congr«^tians,  and  secures  to  them 
the  umultaneous  use  of  ecdenaatictl  edifices  and  uten- 
sils. Wherever  the  majority  of  any  Catholic  congrega- 
tion declares  in  favor  of  Old  Cath(diciam,  it  is  to  remain 
in  poasesriott  of  the  Catholic  church  and  its  {woperty, 
hot  must  coooede  to  tbe  other  party  a  simultaneous  use 
of  the  church,  A  similar  law  was  prumulgatod  in  Prus- 
sia in  July,  1876. 

In  the  Anstro-Hnngarian  monarchy  the  organization 
of  Old-Catholic  oongregstions  was  attempted  at  many 
places,  and  in  Austria  Proper  tbe  Libtral  majority  of  tbe 
Lower  House  of  Parliament  favored  the  reoognition  of 
their  rights  by  a  special  law.  But  tbe  govemnent  re- 
fused to  reoc^ise  them  in  any  way,  and  tbe  Upper 
House  of  Parliament,  in  1875,  refused  to  concur  in  the 
favoring  resolnttons  passed  by  the  other  branch.  One 
of  the  ministers  declared,  however,  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  government  would  no  longer  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  Old-Catholic  congr^^tions.  Accordingly,  in 
February,  1876,  delegates  of  five  congregations  met  at 
Vienna  and  drew  upaqmodaloonstitntion  of  tbe  Chnich, 
limllar  to  that  adopted  in  Germany,  and  [wesented  it  to 
the  goreniment  for  t^)pTDvaL 

In  SwitSM'laod  the  governments  of  most  of  the  can- 
tons took  at  once  a  decided  stand  in  supponing  the  par^ 
ish  priests  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil agunst  their  bishops.  A  central  committee  was 
fermed  to  o^anisa  tbe  movement  throughout  Switzer- 
land, and  most  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  tbe  Liberal 
Catholics  took  an  active  part  in  it.  The  committee 
drew  op  a  "Constitution  for  the  Christian  Catholic 
churches  in  Switzerland,"  which  was  similar  to  the  one 
that  had  been  adopted  in  Constance  for  the  Old  Cath- 
olica  of  Germany.  A  convention  of  the  societies  of  Lit^ 
end  Catholics,  h^  at  Olten,  in  the  canton  of  Solotbum, 
on  June  16, 1874,  adopted  the  main  pmnle  of  jbis  draft ; 
a  second  convention  held  in  the  same  town  on  Sept  21 
sanctioned  tbe  entire  organization.  Tbe  first  mrnod 
of  the  Church,  for  which  the  name  ChrMtm  Catholic 
(Christkatholiach)  was  preferred  to  Old  Catholic,  was 
held  at  Olten  on  Jane  14,^f     ^  «» 
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Chureh  cooBtitauoo  which  had  been  dmwn  op  by  the 
central  oommitMe,  and  made  all  the  neoeaaaiy  airange- 
nenta  t<a  the  appcnntment  of  a  sjnodal  couDcil,  bat  poat- 
pimed  the  decti<m  of  a  bishop.  The  ajntodal  oouncU 
was  appointed  on  Aug,  80, 1876.  At  its  Hrat  meeting, 
held  at  Olten  Sept.  i,  the  xyaoial  council  reaolved  to 
anaoge  the  pfopw  nanner  of  exanriiibig  the  caodidatca 
bt  the  priesthood,  and  to  appoint  two  eomnitteea,  one 
for  drafting  a  litnal  and  missal  on  the  basis  of  Uioee 
prepared  by  Hirscher  (q.  v.),  and  the  other  for  de- 
tiniag  the  attitude  to  be  obeerred  by  Old-Catholic 
priests  with  regard  to  the  new  federal  laws  on  dvU 
marriage.  The  congregatifHis  were  permitted  to  make 
their  own  selection  among  the  diffnent  Church  vest- 
nieats  used  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  introduce  the 
naUva  hMigiie  into  (Uvine  senrin;  it  also  deeland  the 
Church  commandmeat  to  go  to  confession  at  least  ooce 
•  year  no  longer  oUigatoiy.  Further  l^fislatioo  on 
these  and  other  propoaed  refimna  was  reeesred  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  synod.  In  regtnl  to  the  dectimi 
of  a  bishop,  it  appeared  desirable  to  obtain  pccvioosly 
the  oonseat  of  the  Federal  Cooncil  of  Switieriand,  as 
the  new  ooostatutkm  of  Switieriand  provides  that  new 
iMaboprics  an  only  to  be  established  with  the  ooosent 
of  the  federal  coundL  This  conamt  was  given  in  April, 
1876,  and  the  election  of  the  first  Nabop  of  the  Chris- 
timn-CathoUc  Church  accordingly  took  place  in  June, 
1876.  The  progress  of  the  Old-Catholic  morement  has 
been  aspedally  Civoted  by  the  cantonal  governments  of 
Berne  and  Qeoeva,  whidi  by  new  laws  regulated  the 
legal  condition  of  the  Catbidtc  Church;  and  when  the 
UltraoMHitaDe  party  lefnaed  to  recognise  the  new  laws^ 
deposed  all  the  refractory  priesta,  and  turned  the  churches 
and  the  Church  properly  over  to  the  Old  CathoUca.  The 
government  of  Berne  also  founded  a  Ctculty  of  Old-Cath- 
olic theology  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Bertte. 
In  Geneva  serious  difficulties  arose  among  the  Old  Cath- 
olics themselves,  in  cooaequenoe  of  which  abb^  Loyson — 
better  known  imder  bm  former  UKMiastic  name  oi  Utbn 
Hyadnthe — resigned  the  podtion  of  president  of  tbe 
01d-Cath<dic  Church  CoundL  In  March,  1876,  tbe  Old 
Catholics  in  all  Switxeriand  numbered  M  congregations, 
and  26  societies  not  yet  organised,  with  an  a^Qpregata 
population  of  72,880  persons. 

In  Italy  the  Old-Catholic  movement  found  many 
Bympathisers^  and  among  them  some  very  prominent 
names,  like  father  Passaglia,  a  celebrated  Jeenit  aothor, 
and  the  marebeae  Guerrini  -  Gonzage.  A  committee 
of  agiution  was  esublished  in  Rome,  and  in  1876  the 
ddegates  of  a  number  of  oongr^tions  met  in  Naples 
•nd  elected  a  bishop. 

In  all  other  countries  the  movement  has  as  yet  not 
gained  any  firm  footing.  In  Madrid  an  Old-Catholic 
o(Mnnutteewas«onstitatcd,aodalarge  number  of  priesU 
were  tepwted  to  hare  joined  it;  bia  nothing  has  bera 
beard  it  since  tbe  reatoraUon  of  the  Botubonsb  In 
France  two  distinguished  prieeta,  father  Hyadnthe  and 
abbe  Hichaud,  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the  move- 
ment, but  no  congregations  could  be  formed.  Enf^and 
was  represented  at  some  of  the  Old-Catholic  congresses 
of  Gernwny  by  lord  Acton  and  otben;  but  up  to  Hay, 
187^  no  congicgMions  had  been  iDtmed. 

8.  Tbe  kndera  of  the  Old-Catbolie  morenMnt  express 
themselvea  hopeful  in  regard  to  the  fntorew  Indnsive 
of  the  Church  of  Utncbt,  in  tbe  Netfaeriuids,  with  which 
they  entirely  agree,  tbey  had  in  June,  1876,  dx  bishops, 
and  a  population  of  about  140,000.  But  the  number  of 
tboeewho,  while  fully  sympathizingwilh  them,  have  not 
yet  severed  their  connection  with  the  papal  Church  they 
balieTC  to  be  immensely  larger,  and  tbey  expect  a  Txpid 
inereaae  aa  soon  as  tb^  ofatiun  Uam  the  state  govem- 
menU  tbe  same  ^cient  protection  which  is  accorded 
to  them  in  Baden,  Prussia,  and  some  of  tbe  Swim  can- 
tons. They  have  in  Germany,  Switxeriand,  and  Aus- 
tria a  number  of  periodicals,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  DeuUche  Merkmr  (a  weekly),  in  Munich,  and  the 
ThtotogitA*  XAuraturblaU,  of  Bonn.    Sae  Beiokens, 


UAer  dm  Ortpmig  der  jetsam  Jfsrefaatqpyesg  (Co- 
logne, 1872) ;  Nippold,  Urtpntmg,  Uw^cmg,  Uemmim 
tmd  Auuicktm  der  aldtatMoiucim  Bao^mg  (Bo&i, 
1878);  PdreHyadnthe,iJe^JM/(?rwC(rtM^(Psria 
1872);  Michaud,  Programme  de  R^orm  de  FEglm 
d-Oeeidmt  (ibid.  1872) ;  Frommann,  Geadt,  a,  KritO.  I 
Vat.  ComdL  v.  106»-7O  (tiotba,  1872);  Whectl^  CUM 
ieimm  a»d  tkt  VaHeam  (DaUIn,  1872);  Tbeodont,ne 
JVev  Rfformation  (Lond.  1874,  8vo).  The  aoat  nl- 
uable  sources  for  the  history  of  the  movemcat  an 
the  offidal  report  on  the  Old-Cathdio  eongreaH, 
the  synods,  and  the  union  oonferenoesi  Qu^  M 
extracts  and  a  trustworthy  lynopds  have  been 
ulariy  given  in  tbe  Metk,  Qu,  Jtfv.  ((lom  1869  to  187e). 
See  also  Amer.  Ck.  Bev.  July,  1878,  art.  i;  (Lond.)  Ql 
Res.  July,  1872,  art,  iii;  BriL  Qtu  Jie».  July,  1878,  aiL 
ill;  C!mi«^  Am  Dee.  1871, art.  vHi;  Nor.  1872;  Xw* 
JOvfrnifcr.  April,  1874,  wLviU;  C»rMmOi.UeLU71, 
artiv.  (A.J.S.) 

Old  DlHenteis.  SeeBBroBmDFBBiBrmus 

Churcil 

Oldmbvrg,  a  gmd-dndiy  of  Gonuny,  eouMs 
«f  thrae  distinct  and  widdy  separated  tenAtories,  m. 
Oldenburg  Proper,  the  prindpality  at  Lobeck,  and  the 
prindpality  of  Birkenfeld,  and  has  a  collective  area  ct 
neariy  2469  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  314,4S9 
(in  1871).  Oldenburg  Proper,  which  comprisn  wvm 
eighths  of  this  area  and  four  fifths  of  tbe  entire  pefids- 
tion,  ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  tbe  Oennao  Ooen,a 
the  eastiSoatb,  and  weat  by  the  tenitofy  fceneriy  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover.  Tbe  prindpal  riven  d  OUra- 
biug  are  the  Weser,  the  Jahde,  the  UaasB)  the  Ud^ 
and  other  tributaries  of  the  Emsi 

The  grand-duchy  of  Oklenbnrg  Proper  is  divided  'ato 
eight  circle*.  The  country  is  flat,  belonging  lo  the 
great  sandy  plain  of  Northern  Oenoany,  and  coniMs 
for  tbe  moat  part  of  moors,  heaths,  manb  «  fens,  sad 
oneidtiTated  aandy  tracts;  bat  hm  and  theie^  on  the 
banks  of  the  riva«,tbe  onUbnn  levd  ia  bnksn  by  gat- 
tie  acdivities,  covered  with  wood,  or  by  pacwsqee 
lakes  snmmnded  by  fruitful  pasture-lands.  Agiieokne 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle  constitute  the  ctuef  aoorccs  of 
wedtb.  The  scardty  of  wood  for  fud,and  the  abseaee 
of  coal,  are  oompenssted  for  by  tbe  axiatance  of  torf- 
bedsof  enomwuB  extent.  With  tbe  exoeptioo  of  some 
Unen  and  storing  looms,  and  a  few  tobaoooHrocfca,  Umr 
are  no  manufactories.  CHdenburg  has  prindpallr  • 
coasting-trade,  but  there  are  exports  of  bone*,  cattk, 
linen,  thread,  hides,  and  rags,  which  find  their 
chiefly  to  Holland  and  tbe  Hansealic  dties. 

The  prindpdity  of  Lttbeek,  oonsiMlng  of  the  aeenlah 
iied  territories  of  the  former  bishopric  of  tbe  same  oaa^ 
is  sarronnded  by  the  Prusnan  province  of  ^Meswif*i 
Hdstdn,  and  is  dtuattd  on  the  banka  tb*  rivsa 
Scbwaclaa  and  Tnm.  It  oonnibotea  140  M|nan  aOd 
to  the  general  area  of  the  grand-duchy,  and  21,038 
habiunts  to  tbe  collective  population.  It  is  dividsi 
into  four  administrative  districts.  It  haa  sevcnl  latgi 
lakes,  as  those  of  Plon— noted  for  its  piotuzesqoa  beaaq 
—Keller,  Ukld,  and  Uross-Eutin;  while  in  ngaid  « 
climate,  soil,  and  Dntnnl  prodoots  it  partkipntca  in  tM 
generd  phyded  chataoteriatks  of  Hobldo. 

The  prindpali^  of  Birkenfeld,  l>-ing  sootli-veat  d 
the  Rhine,  among  the  HundsrU^  Mountains,  and  blj 
tween  Rhenish  PnuaiB  and  Lichtenbe^,  is  an  ontlyi^ 
territorv,  ntoated  in  laL  49°  80'-49o  62'  M.,  and  in  kaf 
70-70  W)'  £.  Its  area  is  194  square  miles,  and  its 
uUtion  86,128,  Tbe  soil  oT  Birfcenfdd  is  not 
productive;  bat  in  tbe  lower  and  aeon  shdteMd 
Iqrs  it  yidds  wheat,  flax,  and  henpL  Wood  is 
dant  Tbe  ninerd  pVDdncla,whieb  an  of  ( 
importanoe,  comprise  iron,  copper,  lead,  ooaL  and 
ing-xtone;  while  in  addition  to  the  rearing  of  cat 
sheep,  and  swine,  the  polishing  of  stones,  naore  1 
agates,  constitutes  the  priacipd  source  ut  Indnatrv. 


OLDENBURG  887    OLD-UOHT  ANTIBUR6HERS 


OVtenbnrg  is  a  eoiiatitution«l  ducal  monareby,  bered- 
iuij  io  the  male  line  of  tbe  nigoing  family.  Tlie  ooo- 
■dUilioD,  which  is  based  upon  that  of  1949,  reviaed  in 
1852,18  common  to  the  three  proTlDcea,  which  are  tep- 
rcaented  in  one  joint  chamber,  compoaed  ot  thirty-tbiee 
a>eniben,choaea  by  fiea  voters.  Eaeb  principalis  liaa, 
bowerer,  ita  apadal  piovineial  ooundl,  tbe  meroben  of 
which  an  Ukewiw  dected  by  votea;  while  each  gor- 
cramental  diatriet  within  the  provinoea  baa  ita  kteal 
boan)  of  eoaiKillof%  and  ita  sen»l  court*  of  law,  p<dice, 
finance,  etc ;  although  the  bigbeet  Jodidal  coart  of  ap- 
peal, and  the  eccleeiaatical  and  ministerial  offices,  an  lo- 
cated at  Oldenburfc.  Perfect  libeny  of  conscience  was 
goaraoteed  by  tbe  constijWtiiw.of  1849.  The  Lutheian 
is  the  predominant  Chn^  upwards  e(  800,000  erf  tbe 
pupnlation  belonging  to  that  dwomtnation,  while  aboat 
nfiSM  persona  piofeaa  the  Roman  CatboUc  leligiMi, 
There  are  two  gymnasia,  one  higher  provincial  college, 
tevenl  seooodary,  and-  over  800  elenmitary  schools ;  bat 
in  consequence  of  the  scardty  or  villages  iu  tbe  dnchy, 
and  tbe  isolated  poeiticni  of  many  of  Uie  booaea  of  the 
peaaanbry,  schools  are  not  common  in  tbe  eoontix  di^ 
tricta,  and  tbe  standard  of  ednoation  of  the  lower  elanea 
istftom  these  canaea,  aeareely  equal  to  that  axtsting  in 
ether  parts  of  Northern  Germany. 

HiaUny. — ^The  territory  now  included  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Oldenbo^  was  in  ancient  tiniee  occupied 
tbe  Teotonie  race  of  the  Cband,  who  were  subsequently 
merged  with  the  more  generally  known  Friui,  or  Fris- 
ians; and  the  land,  under  the  names  Of  Ammef^Hi  and 
I^rigut,  was  fitr  a  long  period  indnded  among  tbe  do- 
■iiuoos  of  the  dnins  of  Saxony.  In  1180,  the  eoonla 
ef  OldenbuTg  and  Dehnenhorst  soceeeded  in  estabUsh- 
ing  independent  stues  from  tho  territories  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  which  fell  into  a  condition  of  disorganization  after 
hU  downfUL  This  family  has  continued  to  rule  Olden- 
burg. On  the  death,  in  1697,  of  count  Andiony  Gnn- 
ther,  tbe  wisest  and  best  of  tbe  OUenboig  mkr^  Ua 
domiinona,in  delhnlt  of  nearer  hcin,  fell  to  the  Danish 
reignlag  bmUy,  a  branch  of  the  boose  of  OMmburg, 
and  aoalniued  for  a  eentaiy  to  be  mlcd  by  viceroys 
nominated  by  Uie  kings  of  Denmark.  In  1778,  by  a 
feeaihreompact,  Chfiaiao  VII  made  over  bis  <Ndeobuig 
territories  to  tbe  grand-duke  Paul  of  Russia,  wbo  rep- 
reaented  the  Hdsteiit-Gottorp  branch  of  the  Oldenburg 
family.  Paol  having  renounced  the  jcnnt  countsbips 
ef  DeiiMnborsc  and  Oldenburg  in  favor  of  bta  aousin, 
Frederidt  Angustua,  of  the  younger  or  Kdl  line  of  the 
bonse  of  Oldenburg,  wbo  was  prince-bishop  of  LUbeck, 
tbe  emperor  raised  tbe  united  Oldenburg  territories  to 
tbe  rank  of  a  ducby.  The  present  reigning  family  is 
descended  from  duke  Peter  Friedrich  Ludwig,  cousin  to 
tbe  prince-bishop,  Friedrich  Augostua  For  a  time  tbe 
dnka  was  a  monber  of  Niqxdeon's  Rbenish  Conftdera- 
tien;  bat  French  troops  having,  in  apilB  of  this  bond  of 
aUianee^  taken  forcible  pnsetssiun  of  the  duchy  in  1811, 
sad  tneerporated  it  with  tbe  French  empire,  tbe  ejected 
prince  Joined  the  ranks  of  tbe  allies.  In  reet^ition  of 
this  adhenoo,  tbe  Congress  of  Vienna  transferred  cer- 
tain portions  of  territory,  with  6000  Hanoverians  and 
10,000  inhabitants  of  the  qnondam  French  district  of 
the  Saar,  to  tbe  (Mdenburg  allegianee,  and  it  was  raiaed 
Io  the  diguty  of  a  graod-duchy.  flw  levolutionary 
■ovement  of  1848  was  quite  as  prodoctive  of  violent 
and  compulsory  political  changes  in  this  as  in  other 
German  states;  and  in  1849,  after  having  existed  for 
centurieB  witbont  even  a  show  of  constitutional  or  legis- 
lattre  fteedom,  it  entered  suddenly  into  possession  of  the 
oMst  extreme  of  liberal  onnsUtntions.  The  reaction  in 
favor  of  abeolndsm,  which  the  license  and  want  of  pur- 
pose «f  the  popular  party  naturally  iitduced  all  over 
Qeraaauy,  lad  In  186S  to  a  revision  and  mndlAeaiion  of 
the  ewistltBthn,  giving  It  the  essential  prinoples  of  pop- 
lar Hberty  artd  security. — Chambers,  CiKtopaiiia,  s.  v. ; 
Hakm,  GndndUe  dea  Gro—kfrtogHtupu  Oldenbtirn  (Ol- 
deaborg,  I7M,  8  vola.) ;  Runde,  Oldaibmryitekt  CMromOc 
(ihid.U88).  (J.H.W.) 

VIL-T 


OUUuidotp,  OmtBTiAii  GaoMOB  Ahdbbab,  a  tier- 
man  Moravian  mianonary,  was  bom  March  8, 17S1,  at 
Hildeaheim,  in  Hanover,  sad  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena.  In  1748  he  entered  tbe  service  of  tbe 
Hiwavian  Church  aa  a  teacher,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly ordmned  to  the  ministry,  having  charge  of  varioua 
pariahea  both  ta  Gennaoy  and  Hdhmd.  In  1767  he 
visited  the  isluida  ^  SanU  Crux,  St.  Ttkoamt,  and  St. 
John.  In  1766  he  went  through  aeveral  cities  of  Nwth 
America  where  tbe  Moravians  had  settleroentu  Be- 
tbming  to  Europe  in  1769,  he  beoame  swooesaiwly  min> 
ister  at  Harienbom,  Nenwied,  and  EbendoiT,  where  he 
died  March  9, 1787.  He  is  distinguished  as  the  author 
of  a  volnminous  and  important  work  on  tbe  Moravian 
Miaafan  In  the  Danish  West  Indies^  ImdiN&v  a  com- 
(dete  aoooont  of  tbe  geography  and  of  the  natural  and 
political  bistoiy  of  those  idands  as  they  were  known 
about  the  midtUe  of  tbe  last  century.  It  bears  the  fol- 
lowing title :  C.G.A.  OUmdorft  GemMehU  drr  iiiuion 
der  ^mgeluckm  BrUder  at^f  dm  Caraibitcien  Jnthif 
S.  TltomoM,  8.  Croix,  v.  S.  Jtum  (Barby,  1777, 2  vola.  8vo). 
It  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  it  was  transbtad  Into 
tbe  Swedish  {1786-88, 8vo).  (E.deS.) 

Oldennanii,  Johakk,  a  noted  German  student  of 
philoaophy  and  Uie  natural  sciences,  was  bom  in  Sax- 
ony in  16M.  After  Uyiog  tbe  fonDdarioD  of  his  rtadiea 
in  the  school  of  Omabotg,  he  went  to  Hehnstlldt,  where 
Mr.  Van  der  Hardt,  his  maternal  unde,  instructed  faim 
in  tbe  Oriental  languagea  and  the  Jewidi  antiquities, 
so  that  he  took  the  degree  of  H.A.  in  17D7,  became 
Greek  professor  in  1717,  and  was  appdnied  asristant 
library-keeper  to  his  uncle.  He  was  aided  in  his  studin 
by  other  learned  men;  and,  by  genius  and  btduatrr, 
made  an  extraordinary  progress  in  everything  be  ap- 
|died  himself  to.  Astronomy  was  his  favorite  study; 
be  passed  whde  nigbta  in  viewlhg  and  contemplating 
the  stars.  He  was  hindered  by  a  weak  constitution, 
which,  throngfa  a  sedentary  life,  sank  into  a  dropsy  that 
carried  him  off  in  1728.  The  titles  of  several  of  his 
dissertations  are,  De  mperfedione  aermomt  hvmam: — 
£kPkraateJbivio!—-Dt  mari A^foro:—J>eOpkir:—Dt 
ftatiriliae  Eiiemittnimi—De  ^traiktrAiu  yoerum:— 
De  orlgmie  natatitiorum  Jem  Ckrtttu  —  Gtiieral  Biog. 
Diet,  a.  v.;  Mor^ri,  Diet  BittoHque,  a.  v. 

01dfi«ld,  JoaHUA,  D.D.,  a  noted  Enf^sh  Presl^- 
terian  divine,  flourished  near  tbe  opening  of  tbe  latt 
century.  He  was  probably  bom  in  1656.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  In  the  disputes  which  arose  in  his  day 
regarding  the  Trinitarian  question,  and  was  present  at 
the  Salter's  Hall  Convocadon,  which  bad  been  called 
February,  1718  or  1719,  to  bring  about,  if  poanbk,  a  har- 
monious orthodox  profession  on  the  badaof  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  Church  trfEuf^and,  and  the  answers  to  the 
fifth  and  dxth  questions  In  the  Weatmmeter  Catechism. 
Among  those  wbo  refused  to  subscribe,  Dr.<Mdfleld  was 
most  prominenL  He  was  at  that  time  minister  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Maiden  Lane,  Globe  Alley,  dose 
to  (he  spot  where  the  Globe  Theatre  formeriy  stood. 
He  was  wiiversdiy  conceded  to  be  "  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  sound  Jn^cmait,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  oi 
the  tutors  oonnectad  with  the  Prediyterian  body."  He 
died  in  1729.  He  published  severd  of  his  Strnumt 
(1699-1721),  and  an  essay  on  tht  Improvrmai  of  Reaaon 
(1707,  8vo),  from  which  Pune  is  believed  to  have  bor- 
rowed some  ideas  for  his  Age  of  Reaaon.  See  Skeats, 
Hiat.qftheFreeClMrcheaofJi:!^imd,^a<»-7.  (J.H.W.) 

Old  Flemlnga.  See  HiitiKntrm. 

Oldbam,  HuoH,  an  English  prelate  of  great  learn- 
ing, was  bom  near  Manchester  in  the  I6th  century. 
He  became  bishop  of  Exeter  in  1604.  He  founded  a 
free  school  In  Manchester,  and  added  to  the  endowment 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  died  in  1519. 
See  Hook,  Ecdea.  Biog.  -rw,  467, 

TIBtnOHBB  SYKOD.  O 


OLD-LIGHT  BURGHERS        838  OLD  TESTAMENT 


Old-Ught  Bnivlwn-  8^  Obigihal  Bubobbb 
Stnod. 

Old  and  New  Ugltt  ControrBiwy.  Sm  Ak- 

TIBUSOHKRB ;  ORIOIN AL  ARTDUBOHICB  STSOD  ;  OWO- 
IHAL  BUROintt  Sthoik 

Old  Lntlwnuu.  8m  Luthkbank 

Old  Man  of  the  Motmtaln.   See  AasAastm. 

Oldoni,  Bonlftirta  and  Broole,  two  uM  paiob- 
cn  of  the  HUuuh  Mhool,  floniiflhed,  aoooidiiig  to  Ddla 
Velle,atVeKelli  about  1466^  and  exaeuted  Mme  works 
for  the  churehea.   Sea  Spooler,  Bkg.  BitL  ^tkt  FSm 

Oldiia,  Bdwurd,  ft  ninuter  of  the  Hetbodbt 
Eirisoopal  Church,  waa  bom  tn  Weaidl,  SoflUk  Onmtr, 
Engluid,  Fek  18,  IWt  In  his  youth  h«  became  a 
member  of  the  Wesley  an  Hethodiet  Society.  He  was 
early  licensed  aa  a  local  preacher,  and  be  labored  >mv 
oesrf'iilly  in  the  home  wuric.  In  1829  he  came  to  this 
country,  and  began  his  labors  on  the  Stanford  CSruil 
In  1880  be  was  raouved  on  trial  hi  the  Kaw  York  Oos- 
foreoce,  and  appointed  to  the  Suflblk  Cimaib  Fton 
that  time  till  the  eonference  of  1868 — a  period  of  Ihir^- 
three  yeara — he  was  nninterrupledly  engaged  in  minis- 
terial work  in  the  following  pastoral  appointment*: 
1830-1,  Suflblk  Circuit;  1832-3,  Hempstead  Circuit; 
1884-5,  Weathampton;  1886  -  7,  Ring's  Bridge  and 
foiikera;  1888-9,  Sumford  CUrcuit;  1840-1,  Marl- 
bomugh  aicuit,  N.Y.;  1842-8.  Palu  and  FlatlakiU; 
1844-6^  Sugar  Loaf;  1846-7,  Montgomery  (^Rait; 
1848-9,  Hariborough  Circuit;  ISMkl,  Hartrfetown  Cir- 
cuit; 1852-8,  Blonmingburg  Circuit;  18M-fi,  Sontbold; 
1866-7, Pound  Ridge;  1858,  Greenwich;  18&9-60,  East- 
Chester;  1861-2,  Newtown  and  East  Village.  In  1868 
poor  health  obliged  him  to  derist  from  the  pastoral  re- 
Lition,  but  he  continued  preaching  until  near  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Stamford,  Coon^  Prtk 
22,  1874.  He  was  an  earnest,  faithful,  and  ■oemsafol 
minister  of  Christ  He  was  a  man  of  great  fidth  and 
much  pnyer.  "  During  the  active  portion  of  his  life 
be  was  emphatically  a  man  of  one  work.  Whatever 
his  text,  his  theme  always  was  Christ.  His  sermwis 
were  like  huge  blocks  of  nigged  truth  qnarried  from 
the  Book  of  Grod.  His  gifU  were  nried  and  of  narked 
character"  (W.  a  Hoyt,  in  CMriiL  Adv.  March  B,  1874). 

Olda,  Gahalibl  Smith,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  Feb.  11,  1777,  in  ToUand,  Mass.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  in  1801 ;  held  the  poeition  of 
tutor  ftom  I80B  to  1805;  and  in  1808  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  but  re- 
■igned  in  1808,  and  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained 
co-pastor  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  19,  1818,  where  he 
remained  until  1816.  In  1819  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Uie  Univer- 
Aty  of  Vermont ;  and  in  1821  professor  of  the  same  stud- 
ies in  Amherst  College.  Some  years  afterwards  he  filled 
the  aame  chair  in  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  an  accident  at  Cirdeville,  Ohio,  June 
18,  1848.  Mr.  Olds  publiBbetl  an  Inaugural  Oratio»  at 
WUliam  College  (1806)  v—The  Subtkmoe  o/tneral  Ser- 
mona  upon  the  tulgecU  of  Epucopacg  end  Pretbgterian 
Puritg  (1815)  :~Statement  of  FaeU  relative  to  the  Ap~ 
pobOmaa  to  th«  (ifiet  of  Profeamr  ofCheuMMtrg  m  Mid- 
i/feftary  C<Mtgt  (18i6),-Spngue,  ^iHMib  of  Amer. 
i>ii^,ii,588. 

Old-Etohool  Baptlata.   See  BAPrim. 

Old-Sofaool  Preabyterlaiu.   See  Prbsbttb- 

rians. 

Old  Taatament  (9  vaXaia  lia^K^,  Vtiu»  Tttta- 
aMNtam)  ia  the  popular  designation  of  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  BiUe,  in  distinction  from  "tiie  New  TesU- 
ment,"  or  the  Christian  Seriptnrca,  winch  haa  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  title  in  the  Septtii^;iat  and  Latin  Vul- 
»te.   See  TKSTAxasrr. 


L  Hittorg  of  ike  Tezf.— Under  this  head  we  shd 
consider  only  the  snccesnve  steps  by  which  the  text 
seeou  to  have  reached  its  present  fonn  and  cooditioa 
(nnng  for  this  parpaaa  wbot  we  find  appisfiriata  hi  the 
aitide  in  Smith's  iMrf.<C/'fAe.BiUi>.  Kir  the  aBbdivis> 
ioos  into  botdta,  etc,  see  Bibu;  for  the  oonteMs,  m 
the  sevcfal  books  (also  Pkstatevoh}  Pbophki*,  Ha- 
oioORAntA,  etc.) ,  and  for  the  bermeneutical  principlca 
applied  in  different  agea,  see  Iktkkprbtatiok.  The 
apparent  or  real  citations  fiom  one  part  4tf  the  U  T.  in 
another,  and  in  the  N.T.,  wiU  be  diaeuwid  nadar  the 
bead  of  Quotatioh8. 

L  Awl^Raliimeal  Pmiodr-k  luetoiy  of  the  text  of 
tbe  O.  T.  shoald  pnperiy  commeaoe  fam  the  data  ef 
the  com[^tioa  of  the  Caiion;  from  which  time  we  mint 
assume  that  no  additions  to  any  part  of  it  could  be  le- 
gitimatdy  made,  the  sole  otijeot  of  those  who  truNmit- 
ted  and  watched  over  it  being  thenceforth  to  ptesenra 
that  which  was  already  writteiL  Of  the  caic,  how- 
ever, with  which  the  text  was  tranamttad  wa  have  to 
judge,  almost  entirely,  by  the  phenomena  which  H  and 
the  veisioDs  derived  from  it  now  present,  rather  than 
by  any  recorded  facta  ra^Mcting  it.  That  much  scnt- 
poioua  pains  would  be  bestowed  by  Exra,  the  "  ready 
scribe  in  tbe  law  of  Moeee,"  and  by  his  compamoos,  oo 
the  eonect  traosnisNon  of  those  Scripuuea  which 
passed  thnogb  that  hands  is  indeed  anteoedantly  prob- 
able. The  best  evidence  of  sudi  pains,  and  of  the  re- 
spect with  which  tbe  text  of  tbe  sacred  books  was  oon- 
aeqnentiy  regarded,  is  to  be  found  in  the  jealous  accu- 
racy with  which  tlie  discrepanaes  of  various  paralld 
passages  have  been  preserved,  notwithstanding  the 
temptation  whi^  must  have  existed  to  aeeimilite 
them  to  each  other.  Such  is  the  case  with  Psalma  xiv 
and  liii,  two  reomsiona  of  the  aame  hymn,  both  pi»> 
ceediag  from  Davld^  when  tht  naseai  of  the  aavml 
variations  may  on  examination  be  tiaoed.  Sach  alw 
is  tbe  case  with  FSalm  xviii  and  2  Sam.  xxii,  where 
tbe  variaUoos  between  the  two  copies  are  more  than 
uxty  in  number,  excluding  those  which  merely  comiit 
in  tbe  use  or  absence  of  the  matrtt  lectioma ;  and  where, 
therefwe,  evoi  though  tbe  deMgn  of  all  ttia  rariatkns 
be  not  perceived,  the  hypothesis  of  their  having  orig- 
inated thiDugb  accident  would  imply  a  caieleaaaem  la 
transcribing  Ua  beyond  what  even  the  nabcat  critics 
have  in  other  phwes  coo tem plated. 

As  regards  the  form  in  which  the  sacred  writings 
were  preserved,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tbe  text 
was  ordinarily  written  on  skins,  rolled  np  into  vcJuaca, 
like  the  modeni  synagogue  rolls  (Psa.xl,7;  Jer.xzxvi, 
14;  Zech.v,l;  Esek.  li,  9).  Josepbne  relalea  that  the 
co(7  sent  (limn  Jemaalem  as  a  preaeot  to  Plelemy  in 
Egypt  was  written  wil]»  letters  of  gold  00  akina  of  ad- 
mirable thtnneaa,  the  Joints  of  whidi  could  not  be  de- 
tected (.4iif.  xi{,2,ll). 

Tbe*  original  character  in  which  tbe  text  was  ex- 
pressed is  that  still  preserved  to  us,  with  tbe  exception 
of  four  letters,  on  the  Maocatman  coins,  and  having  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  Samaritan  character,  which  seems 
to  have  been  treated  by  tbe  later  Jews  aa  identical  with 
it,  being  styled  by  them  '^'^SV  3n3.  At  what  date 
this  was  exchanged  for  the  present  Aramaic  or  square 
character,  rrniBX  ans,  or  53113  3ns,  U  stilt  as  on- 
determined  as  it  ia  at  what  date  the  use  of  the  Aramaic 
language  in  Palestine  superseded  that  of  the  Hebrew. 
Tbe  old  Jewish  tradltiim,  repealed  by  Origen  and  Je- 
rome, ascribed  the  change  to  Eaca.  BnttheHaooabaan 
onns  supply  ua  mth  a  date  at  which  tbe  older  charac- 
ter was  still  in  um;  and  even  though  we  should  aUow 
that  both  may  have  been  rimultaoeoualy  employed,  tbe 
one  fur  sacred,  the  other  for  more  ordinary  purpooea^  we 
con  hardly  suppose  that  they  existed  side  by  side  foe 
any  lengthened  period.  Uassencamp  and  Geaenius  are 
at  variance  as  to  whether  such  emts  of  the  Septoagint 
as  arose  from  oonAuioo  of  lettais  in  thenriginal  text  are 
:  hi  fovor  of  the  U««ifeidller^«lA4^1gi^had  ibe  oUar 
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m  tb«  mora  motkni  olunctei  before  them.  It  ii  mIB- 
dentljr  dear  that  th«  an  of  the  aquare  writing  mntt 
have  ben  well  eitaUisbed  befbra  tbe  tima  of  tboae  au- 
tbon  who  attributed  the  introdnctioD  ofit  to  Eua.  Nor 
eo«U  the  ^luiioD  in  Matt.  V,  18  to  the  yod  aa  Uie  MnaU- 
cat  letter  htTC  well  baoa  meda  axoapt  in  nferanoa  to 
the  Bute  modan  ehmatw.  We  fertwar  hen  all  n- 
natigidMB  of  the  manoer  in  whidi  tUa  duneter  waa 
ibmad, orirf the  preciae  locality  wbaaee  it  waa dcriTcd. 
Whatever  modiAcation  it  may  have  unde^ooe  in  the 
baDda  of  tbe  Jewish  acribaa,  it  waa  in  the  bat  inatance 
intiodiieed  from  abroad ;  and  thia  ita  name,  SPS 
r^^DBt,  i.  e,  Aaayrian  writing,  impliea,  though  it  may 
geogiaphicalfy  require  to  be  interpreted  with  aome  lati- 
tode.  (The  eoggeatioH  of  Hui^ekl  that  n^^^lCM  may 
be  an  appellative,  denoting  not  A—jfrim,  but  firm, 
writia^b  ia  improbable.)  On  the  whole,  we  may  beet 
auppoee,  with  Ewald,  that  the  adi^riioii  of  the  new 
cbaiaeter  waa  coeval  with  the  riae  of  the  eariieat  Tar- 
gsma,  which  would  naturally  be  written  in  tbe  Aramaic 
style.  It  would  thoa  be  ahottly  anterinr  to  tbe  Chria- 
dan  cm;  and  with  this  date  all  the  evidence  would 
well  accord.  It  may  be  right,  however,  to  mention 
that  while  of  late  yean  Keil  has  striven  anew  to  throw 
beck  tbe  incroduodMi  of  the  aqoaie  writing  toward*  the 
time  of  Etta,  Bleek  also,  though  not  gennally  imbued 
with  the  eooaervative  viewB  of  Keil,  maintaina  not  only 
that  the  oae  of  tbe  sqnan  wrilteg  Ibr  tbe  wmA  baoka 
•wed  Lu  origin  to  Ezra,  bat  ako  that  the  later  hooka 
of  tbe  O.  T.  were  never  expreaaed  in  any  other  eharao- 
tcr.   See  UmiBW  Lakocaob. 

Ho  vowel-pointa  were  attached  to  the  text:  they 
war^  through  all  the  eariy  period  of  ita  faiatoiy,  entirely 
unknown.  Convenioice  bad  indeed,  at  the  time  wboi 
the  later  books  of  tbe  O.  T.  were  written,  ai^geated  a 
larger  use  of  the  aaaOwfaetlfaiatf  it  k  thoa  that  in  thoaa 
booka  we  Snd  them  introdaced  into  many  worda  that 
bad  picvioariy  been  ^idled  wittoot  them :  Bmp  takes 
the  ptaee  of  SHp,  "Wy  of  IVt  An  dahorate  endeavor 
has  reoentfy  been  made  by  Dr.  Wall  to  prove  that  up 
to  tbe  cazly  part  of  the  Sdoenuuy  of  the  Christian  «ra 
tbe  Hebrew  text  was  ftee  ftom  vowel-letlen  aa  well  as 
from  veiwde.  Uia  theory  ie  that  th«y  were  then  intei^ 
ptdated  by  the  Jewi^  with  a  view  to  altering  rather 
than  perpetuating  tbe  formw  pronunciation  of  tbe 
worda :  tbeir  object  being,  aooording  to  him,  to  pervert 
thereby  tbe  aenae  aX  the  pnpbeeiea,  as  abio  to  throw 
diactedit  on  the  ScpUtagint,  and  thereby  weaken  or 
evade  tbe  force  of  aignmrats  drawn  Arom  that  veision 
in  Bupport  of  Christian  doetrinea.  Improbable  as  such 
a  theory  i%  it  ia  yet  more  astoniahing  that  ita  author 
should  not  have  been  deterred  tiom  proaecuting  it  by 
tbe  palpable  objections  to  it  which  he  himself  discerned. 
Who  can  believe,  with  him,  that  tbe  Samaritans,  not- 
withstanding the  mutual  hatred  existing  between  them 
and  the  Jews,  borrowed  the  interp<^tton  from  the  Jews, 
ted  eonapiied  vith  them  to  keep  it  a  secret?  or  that 
among  other  words  to  wbieb  by  thia  Interpoladnn  the 
Jews  ventured  to  impart  a  new  aound  were  some  of  the 
beat-known  proper  names;  e.  g.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah?  or 
that  It  was  merdy  thioogh  a  blander  tlwt  in  Oen.  i,  34 
tbe  substantive  TTTK  in  lis  eonslmet  state  acquired  its 
final  %  when  the  same  anomaly  occurs  in  no  fewer  than 
three  paasagee  of  the  Paalma?  Such  views  and  argu- 
menta  refnte  themselves ;  and  while  tbe  high  position 
oeoupted  by  iu  author  commends  bia  book  to  notice,  it 
can  only  be  lamented  that  industry,  learning,  and  Inge- 
am^  sbenld  have  been  so  misspent  in  tbe  vnin  attempt 
to  give  substanee  to  shadow.   See  VowBL-Ponm. 

There  ia  reaaon  to  think  that  in  the  text  of  the  0.  T^ 
as  originaUy  written,  the  words  were  generally,  though 
not  nnilbrmly,  divided.  Of  the  Pbcenician  inscriptinos, 
thsagb  tbe  nu^fortty  proceed  eontinuoualy,  some  have 
a  point  after  each  word,  exospt  when  the  words  are 
<iMlr  oooneBt«dl   Tbe  aaiM  point  b  osad  in  tbe  Sa- 


■aaritan  manuaeripts;  and  it  ia  obaerved  by  Oeaenias 
(a  hi^  authority  in  respect  to  the  Samaritan  Penta* 
teueh)  that  tbe  Samaritan  and  Jewidi  divismis  ot  the 
words  generally  coincide.  The  discrepancy  between 
the  Uebraw  text  and  tbe  S^>taagint  in  this  respect  b 
suflkientfy  expldned  by  tbe  drcamstance  that  the  Jew- 
ish aoribea  tUl  not  separate  tbe  worda  which  wm 
ckM^OMuected:  itbintbeeaseorabebtbatthe'cBa- 
crepan«y  b  almost  exduaiv^  lound.  Tbe  praetiee  of 
separating  worda  by  spaeea  instead  of  pdnta  probably 
came  in  with  the  square  writing.  In  tbe  synagogoe- 
rolb,  which  are  written  in  conformity  with  the  ancient 
rules,  the  words  are  regulariy  divided  from  each  other; 
and  indeed  the  Talmud  minutely  prescribes  the  qkace 
which  shonU  be  left  (Qesenin^  Omk,  dtr  Heb,  Spraishe, 
§46). 

Of  andent  date,  probably,  are  also  the  sepaniMons 
between  the  lesser  ParMatk  or  sectiona ;  whether  made, 
in  ,the  ease  of  the  more  important  dividons,  by  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  line,  or,  in  the  ease  of  the  lees  im- 
portant, by  a  blank  space  within  the  line.  See  Parshi- 
oTtL  Tbe  nse  of  the  letters  I)  and  0,  however,  to  indi- 
cate these  divinons  is  of  more  recent  ori^n :  they  are 
not  employed  iu  tbe  synagogue-rolls.  These  lesser  and 
earlier  Paishioth,  of  which  there  are  in  the  Pentateuch 
669,  must  not  be  oonfoimded  with  the  greater  and  later 
Parshiotb,  or  Sabbatb-lcasons,  which  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  Maamab.  The  name  Patduoth  b  in  the  Midina 
{MyOL  IT,  4)  applied  to  tbe  divisions  in  tbe  Fropbeto 
aa  well  as  to  thoee  in  the  Pentateuch;  e.  g.  to  laa.  lii, 
8-5  (to  tbe  greater  Pardiioth  here  oorreaptHid  the  Hapb- 
taroth).  Even  tbe  aepanUe  pedma  are  in  tbe  Gemara 
also  called  Parshiotb  (BenuA.  Bab.  foL  9,  2;  10,  1). 
Some  indication  of  the  antiquity  of  tbe  divisions  be> 
tween  tbe  FWabioth  may  be  found  in  the  drcnmsiance 
that  the  Gemara  bohb  them  to  be  as  oU  as  Moses  {B*- 
rach.  foL  12, 2).  Of  thdr  red  age  we  know  but  little. 
H  upfdd  has  fimnd  that  they  do  not  always  coincide  with 
the  capitula  of  JerauMh  That  they  are,  neverthclesa, 
more  andent  than  hu  time  u  shown  by  the  mention  of 
them  in  the  Hiahna,  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
coDtrary,  their  want  of  accordance  with  the  Kazinofthe 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  are  966  in  number,  aeema 
to  indieata  that  they  bad  a  bittoried  origin  i  and  it  b 
pnasilde  that  they  abo  may  date  ftnm  tbe  period  when 
the  O.  T.  was  flrst  transcribed  iu  the  sqoara  diaraeter. 
Our  preaent  cbaptera,  it  may  be  remarked,  qnlng  ftom 
a  Christian  source.    See  Chaptkb. 

Of  any  Ingicd  dividoo,  in  tbe  written  text,  of  the 
prose  of  tbe  O.  T.  into  Peiiilcim,  or  verses,  we  find  in  the 
Tdmud  no  moition;  and  even  in  the  existing  syna- 
goguo-roUs  such  dlvidon  u  generdly  ignored.  While, 
therefore,  we  may  admit  the  early  currency  of  such  a 
logicd  division,  we  must  assume,  with  Hupfdd,  that  it 
waa  merely  a  indiliond  observance.  It  has  indeed,  on 
the  other  band,  been  argued  that  anch  numerations  of 
the  versee  as  the  Talmud  records  oodd  not  well  hare 
been  made  unless  the  written  text  distingubbed  them. 
But  to  thu  we  may  reply  by  observing  that  tbe  verses 
<tf  tbe  numbering  q(  whicb  tbe  Tdmud  speaks  could  not 
have  thorbnghly  accorded  with  those  of  modem  Umaa. 
Of  the  former  there  were  in  the  PenUleoch  6888  (or,  as 
some  read, 8868);  it  now  contains  but  5846:  the  mid- 
dle verse  waa  computed  to  be  Lev.  xiii,  83;  with  our 
present  verses  it  b  Lev.  viii,  6,  Had  the  verses  been 
distinguished  in  the  written  text  at  the  time  that  tbe 
Tabnudic  enumeration  waa  made,  it  is  not  eadly  ex- 
plicable how  they  should  since  hare  been  so  much  d- 
tered :  whereas,  were  the  logicd  divinon  maely  tradi- 
tional, tradition  would  naturally  preserve  a  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  tbe  places  of  the  various  logicd  breaks 
than  of  their  relative  importance,  and  thus,  without  any 
disturbance  of  the  syntax,  tbe  number  of  Gomputetl 
venea  would  be  liable  to  continual  increase  or  diminn- 
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aCeeatiuitiota  and  eoDMqaeot  vocaliutioD  of  tht  Deoa- 
logufc  In  the  puecieal  boolu,  the  Penilrim  BMationed 
in  the  Talmud  correspond  to  the  poetical  lines,  not  to 
oar  modern  rencs;  and  it  It  probable,  both  ftbm  •ome 
«xpieaaioM  of  Jerome,  and  fhni  the  analqgiMia  practioe 
«f  other  oatkna,  ihtt  tlw  poetkal  taxt  was  vfitteo  aA- 
ehoiMtfieaUjr.  It  ia  adU  m  written  tn  our  mannaeripti 
in  the  poetical  piaeea  in  the  Pentateuch  and  historical 
bo(As;  and  even,  gaoenlly,  in  our  oUeat  maooscripta. 
lu  partial  ditcoDtinnance  may  be  due,  fint,  to  the  de- 
riie  to  aave  ^laoe,  and,  secondly,  tn  the  diminution  of 
the  neoeauty  for  it  by  the  introdoctioo  of  tb«  aocenta. 
Sea  HAMuaosiPTB,  ^blicau 

&  Earfy  CMrMan  /Viod— WUla  great  ftoedom  in 
dealing  with  the  Mcrad  text  was  asadaed  at  Samaria 
and  Alexandria  [see  Saharitaii  Pbrtatbucu;  Sbp- 
TDAourr  Ybrsiom],  there  is  every  reason  to  beliere 
that  in  Palestine  the  text  was  both  carefully  preserved 
and  seropuloiisly  reapeoled.  The  boast  of  Joaepbns  <c. 
Apiom.  i,  8)  that  through  all  the  ages  that  had  passed 
Done  bad  vantored  to  add  to  or  to  take  away  Jrom,  or  to 
transpose  aught  of  the  sacred  writingi^  may  well  lepre- 
ient  the  sf^t  in  which  in  bis  day  his  own  ODuntiymen 
acted.  In  the  traiuUtiona  of  Aquils  and  the  other 
QmA  interpreter^  the  fragments  of  whose  works  re- 
main to  us  in  the  ffexapUi,  we  have  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  text  differing  but  little  from  our  own :  so 
also  in  the  Targunu  of  Onkeloe  and  Jonathan.  A  few 
emtorles  later  we  have,  in  tbe  0'<mip&i,additimial  eri- 
deooa  to  the  same  efl^  in  Origen's  transcriptions  of  the 
Hebrew  text  And  yet  more  important  are  the  pnxjfs  of 
the  firm  establishment  of  the  text,  and  of  its  substandat 
idoitity  with  our  own,  supplied  by  the  translation  of 
Jerome,  who  was  imtrueted  by  tbe  Palestinian  Jews, 
and  mainly  relied  upon  their  authority  tat  acquaintance 
not  only  with  the  text  iiaelf,  but  abo  with  the  tradi- 
tional unwritten  vocalization  of  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  the  Talmndfc  age. 
The  learning  of  tbe  schools  which  had  been  formed  in 
Jerusalem  about  tbe  time  of  oar  Saviour  by  liiUel  and 
Shammai  was  preserved,  after  tbe  destruction  of  the 
city,  in  the  academies  of  Jabneh,  Sepphoris,  Csssarea, 
and  Tiberias.  Tbe  great  pillar  of  the  Jewish  literature 
of  this  period  was  K.  Judah  the  Holy,  to  whom  is  as> 
cribed  the  oomfriUlion  vt  tbe  Mishna,  the  text  of  the 
lUmnd,  and  wbo  died  about  A.D.  m.  After  his  death 
there  grew  into  repute  the  Jewish  academies  of  Sura, 
Nahaidea,  and  Pum-Beditha,  on  the  Euphrates.  The 
twofold  Geroara,  or  commentary,  was  now  appended  to 
the  Mishna,  thus  completing  the  Talmud.  The  Jeru- 
salem Gemara  proceeded  from  the  Jews  of  Tiberias, 
probably  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century:  the  Bab- 
ylonian from  the  academies  on  the  Euphrates,  perhaps 
by  tbe  end  of  the  fith.  That,  along  with  the  task  of 
collecting  and  commenting  on  their  various  legal  tradi- 
tions, the  Jews  of  these  several  academies  would  occupy 
tbeouelves  with  tbe  text  of  the  sacred  writings  is  in 
every  way  probable,  and  is  indeed  shown  by  various 
Talmudie  noticea.   See  Hasorah. 

It  is  after  tbe  Talmudie  period  that  Hupfeld  places 
the  intnductiOTi  into  llie  text  of  the  two  lar^ge  points 
<in  Hdnew  plOB  C]10,  Sopk-patut)  to  mark  the  end 
of  each  verae.  They  are  manifestly  of  older  date  than 
the  accent^  by  which  they  are,  in  eflfect,  suppl«nented 
IStiuL  md  Krit.  1887,  p.  867).  Coeval,  perhaps,  with 
the  use  of  the  Sopk-patuk  is  that  of  the  Maklctph,  or 
hyphen,  to  unite  woids  that  are  so  closely  conjoined  as 
to  have  but  one  accent  between  them.  It  must  be  older 
than  the  accentual  marks,  tie  presence  or  absence  of 
which  is  determined  1^  It.  It  doubtless  indicates  the 
way  in  which  the  text  was  traditionally  read,  and  there- 
fore embodies  tradirional  authority  for  the  conjunction 
or  separation  of  words.  Internal  evidence  shows  this  to 
be  the  case  in  such  pMsacea  as  Pea.  xlr,  6,  p^X-n^»\ 
But  the  use  of  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  it  often  in  the 
pootieal  boite  omflicts  with  the  rhytbmt  a.  g.  in 


xix,  9,  10  (oomp.  Mason  and  Bernard's  grammar,  ^ 

187). 

S.  Maaontie  /Vwd^-Sucb  modiOcatiooa  of  tbe  text 
as  these  were  the  precursois  of  tbe  new  method  of  denl- 
ii^  with  it  which  oonsiitntea  the  work  of  tbe  Maaoretea. 
h  ia  evident  ftom  the  noriom  of  (he  Talmud  that  ■ 
number  of  oral  traditioos  had  been  gradually  aecuaau- 
latang  respecting  both  the  intq^y  cS  particular  paa- 
aages  of  the  text  itaelf,  and  also  tbe  manner  in  wbit^  it 
was  to  be  read.  Itw  time  at  lei^h  arrived  srheo  it 
became  desirable  to  secure  the  permanence  of  all  andt 
traditions  by  committing  them  to  writing.  Tbe  verf 
ptoeoBS  of  collecting  them  would  add  greatly  to  tfacar 
number;  the  tiadilioiiB  of  various  acadenuca  would  bo 
superadded  the  one  upon  the  other;  and  with  theee 
would  be  gradually  Incorptxated  the  various  critical  ob- 
servations of  the  cnUectois  themselves,  and  the  results 
of  thor  comparisons  of  diflerent  manuscripts.  Tbe  vast 
heterogeneous  mass  of  tradirions  and  criticisms  thus 
compiled  and  embodied  in  writing  forms  what  is  known 
as  the  nnois,  Matorak,  I  e.  Tradition.  A  similar 
name  bad  been  applied  in  tbe  Hisbna  to  tbe  oral  tradi> 
tion  before  it  was  committed  to  writing,  where  it  had 
been  described  as  the  hedge  or  fonoe,  of  ItM  law 
{Hrkt  Abotit,  iii,  18). 

Buztorf,  in  bis  TAeriaa,  which  is  devoted  to  an  ac- 
count of  tiie  Ifaaorah,  ranges  its  contents  nndar  the 
three  beads  of  observations  respecting  the  verae^  words, 
and  letters  of  the  sacred  text.  With  regard  to  tbe  verses^ 
tbe  Uasoretes  recorded  bow  many  then  were  in  each 
book,  and  the  middle  verse  in  each ;  alao  how  many 
verses  began  with  particular  letters,  or  began  and  end- 
ed with  the  same  word,  or  contained  a  p^uwin*-  bob. 
ber  of  words  and  letters,  or  particular  words  a  certain 
number  of  times,  etc  With  regard  to  tbe  words,  they 
recorded  the  ATem  and  KetkSm^  where  dilftrent  words 
were  to  be  read  from  those  contained  in  the  text,  or 
where  words  were  to  be  omitted  or  supplied.  Tbey 
noted  that  certain  words  were  to  be  found  ao  many 
times  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  verae,  or 
with  a  particular  oonstnu^^oa  or  meaning.  They  noted 
also  of  particular  words,  and  tUa  eqieeially  in  caaea 
where  mistakes  in  transcription  were  likely  to  arise, 
whether  they  were  to  be  written  pttm  or  dtfeeUve^  i.  cl 
with  or  without  tbe  matra  hcHomii;  abo  their  voaeali- 
salion  and  accentuation,  and  how  many  timea  they  oc- 
ctirred  so  vocalized  and  accented.  With  regard  to  tbe  let- 
ters, they  computed  bow  often  each  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet occurred  in  the  O.  T. ;  they  noted  fifteen  instanoea 
of  letters  stigmatiied  with  the  extraordinary  pointa: 
they  commented  also  on  alt  the  unuansi  lettera,  vix, 
the  majtucula,  which  tbey  variously  compoted ;  the 
mimuckkB,  of  which  they  reckoned  thirty-three ;  the 
tutpmsa.  four  in  number;  and  the  mper«s,  of  which, 
the  letter  being  in  each  case  3,  there  are  ^bt  or  nine. 

The  compilation  of  the  Hasorah  did  not  meet  with 
universal  approval  among  the  Jews,  of  whom  aome 
regretted  the  consequent  cessation  of  oral  traditions. 
Others  omidaioed  the  frivolous  character  of  many  of  \ 
iu  remarks.  The  formarion  of  the  written  Maamah 
may  have  extended  frmn  the  6th  or  7th  to  tbe  10th  or 
11th  century.  It  is  esseniislly  an  incomplete  worit; 
and  tbe  labors  of  the  Jewish  doctors  upon  the  aacrvd 
text  might  bave  unendingly  fumished  materials  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  older  traditions,  the  preservation  of 
which  bad  been  the  primary  object  in  view.  Nor  must 
it  be  imiriidtly  relied  on.  Its  coroputationa  of  the 
number  nf  letters  in  the  Kbie  are  said  to  be  far  tmn 
correct ;  and  its  obaervationo,  as  la  remarked  by  Jacob 
ben-Chayim,  do  not  always  agree  with  those  of  the  Tal- 
mud, nor  yet  with  each  other;  though  we  have  tm 
means  of  distinguishing  between  Its  earlier  and  iu  later 
porrions. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Masorah  ia  iindnnht^ 
ediy  iu  collection  of  iTeru.  'Ilw.ttntJnutinienU  of  tbia 
oolleetionnMe(ualtt'IK"riait^'^« 
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I5  coUeeted,  it  is  prob«bie  that  nmj  w«n  darlTcd  ftom 
the  collation  ofHSS^otbenframtheuiuuppoitedjiidg- 
loait  of  tbfl  HmoiMci  UwoiMlra.  They  often  mt . 
M  plauiUe  but  wpwUdal  gmandi,  origiiutiag  in  tlw : 
deiin  10  MtlMlitiite  in  nder  fbr  a  mora  dffiouk  iMd- 
iv^i  and  to  M  it  ia  of  Uttia  ooaaaqtuoce  wbecber  it 
were  a  tnnacriber  or  a  Haaoretio  doctor  by  whom  the 
Hibatitntion  waa  that  ■oggeated.  It  aeema  dear  that 
the  Keria  in  all  cnaia  repreaent  the  readings  which  the 
Maaofetfl*  themaalTCB  approved  aa  corteot;  and  there 
mnld  be  the  lean  hedtalion  in  Hnetimdng  ttan  could 
we  laaunie  that  tbejr  vara  alw^ra  praaarred  in  doon> 
nenta  aeperate  from  the  text,  and  that  die  written  tnt 
iiadtf  bnd  remained  iotaet.  In  eSBCt,  however,  our 
HSS.  often  exhibit  the  text  with  the  Keri  teediDgs  in- 
cwporated.  The  nnmber  of  Keria  is,  according  to 
Eliaa  Lerita,  wtio  spent  twantjr  years  in  the  study  of 
the  Haaofab,  848;  bat  tba-Boinbcig  KMe  containa 
1L71,  the  Plantin  Bible  7W.  Two  Uaia  of  the  Keria— 
tlw  one  uhibitioft  the  variatlona  ctf  the  printed  Biblea 
with  reapeet  to  tbem,  the  other  diatiibnting  theos  into 
claswB — are  given  in  the  beynning  of  Walton's  Poly- 
gtot,  voL  vL   See  KuL 

liie  ICasorab  famishes  also  oghteen  instances  of 
vbatitc^Dt-iBlo  Itpp,"  Correction  of  the  anibea." 
The  real  import  of  this  la  doubtfnl ;  but  the  tecent  view 
of  Bleek,  that  it  relatea  to  alterations  made  in  the  text 
by  the  aeribes,  because  ot  something  there  olftnsive  to 
then,  and  that  therefim  the  r^eeted  len^ng  is  in  each 
ease  the  tnie  rending^  Is  not  bome  oat  by  Uie  Septua- 
^nt,  wbkh  hi  all  the  inatanesa  save  one  (Job  vfl,  SO) 
conttrma  the  pnaent  Maaoretie  text. 

Furthermore,  the  Masorah  contains  certain  '^"^^SD, 
"  Conjecturea,"  which  it  does  not  raise  to  the  dignity  of 
Keri^  rejecting  the  true  reading  in  difficult  pasMges. 
Thns  at  Gen.  xix,  38,  for  KX*^  was  oonjectmed  nxt\ 
bwraimi  the  word  VOV  is  nsually  feminine. 

The  Haaonh  waa  originally  preserved  in  distinct 
books  by  itseICi  A  plan  then  arose  of  transfarring  it 
to  the  margins  ofthe  Has.  of  the  Bibla  For  this  pur- 
pose laige  cwtailaaeMs  wen  neoesaaiy;  and  various 
tnnaoUiers  inserted  in  tbeir  naq^na  only  aa  mudi  aa 
they  had  toon  fbr,  or  strove  to  give  it  an  wnanwatal 
duvaeter  by  reducing  it  into  fancifiU  ahapea.  K.  Jacob 
ben-Cbayim,  editw  of  the  Bunberg  Kbie,  complains 
macfa  of  the  confusion  into  which  it  had  fallen;  and 
the  service  which  be  rendered  in  bringing  it  into  order 
is  honorably  adtnowledged  by  Buxtorf.  Further  im- 
(Rovemcnu  in  the  arrangement  of  it  were  made  by 
Bextorf  himself  in  his  Rabbinical  Kbie.  The  Hasorah 
is  now  distiiyiiahed  into  the  Mtuera  magm  and  tlie 
Uaaora  parva,  the  latter  being  an  abridgment  of  the 
bnner,  incloding  all  the  Kens  and  other  compendr- 
ooa  obaervationa,  and  uanally  panted  in  Hdnew  ^les 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  Matora  magna,  when 
accompanying  tlie  Bible,  is  disposed  partly  at  the  aide 
of  the  text,  agunst  the  paasagea  to  which  ita  several 
ehsstraiioiis  r^er,  partly  at  the  end,  wboe  Hie  observa- 
tlana  an  ranged  in  alphabetical  order:  It  is  tbua  divided 
into  the  Mtuora  UxOiaS*  and  the  MawrajbtaSi,. 

The  Masorah  itaelf  was  but  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
libois  of  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  Hasoretic  period. 
A  fsr  more  important  work  waa  the  furnishing  of  the 
text  with  rowel-markB,  by  which  the  traditional  pit>- 
nimdation  of  it  was  imperislialdy  recorded.  That  the 
insodon  of  the  Hetnew  vowel-points  was  poat-Talmud- 
ie  is  shown  hy  the  abaenee  in  the  T^mud  of  all  refer- 
enee  to  them.  Jerame  alsot  in  neording  the  true  pro* 
wnnriatiop  of  any  word,  apeaks  only  of  the  way  in  which 
it  waa  nod;  and  occaMonaUy  mentionB  the  amtnguity 
ainiag  from  the  variety  <^  words  re|Meaented  by  the 
seme  leUera  (HnpfeM,  8tud.  und  Krit,  18SQ,  p.  M9  eq.). 
The  ^ston  waa  gradually  dabontcd,  having  brai 
moidded  bi  the  first  instance  in  imiution  of  the  Ara- 
bian, wUeh  was  itaelf  the  danghtar  of  the  Syrian.  (So 
Hi^kU.  Ewild  wninttiBa  that  tbe.Hdmw  qrstW 


waa  derived  immediatdy  from  tbe  Syrian.)  The  Us- 
loiy  <i(  tbe  Syrian  and  Arabian  vocalixatiun  renders  it 
pn4iable  that  the  elaboration  of  the  sgrstam  oommenoed 
not  eadiar  than  the  7th  or  8th  eentury.  The  vowd- 
marka  an  lefiHnd  to  in  tbaMasomh;  and  aa  they  an 
all  mentioned  I7  R.  Judah  Chiyug  in  tbe  beginning  of 
tbe  lUh  oentory,  they  must  have  been  perfected  before 
that  date.  Tbe  Spanish  rabbins  of  the  lltb  and  12tU 
centmiea  knew  nothing  of  th«r  recent  origin.  That 
tbe  ^atem  of  pnnetuation  with  which  we  are  famiUar 
waa  fiHhloncd  in  Paleatlne  is  shown  by  its  diflbrence 
tnm  the  Aaqrrlan  or  hnian  aystem  displayed  in  one 
of  tbe  Eastern  HS&  coUated  by  Pinner  at  Odessa. 

ContemporaneooB  with  tbe  written  vocalization  ma 
tbe  accentuation  of  the  text.  The  import  of  tbe  ac- 
cents was,  as  Hupfeld  haa  shown,  esssntially  rhythmical 
iSlud.  md  KriL  1887):  hence  they  had  tnm  the  flnc 
both  a  logical  and  a  musical  ngnificance.  With  rfapeol 
to  the  former  they  were  called  B-^Q9D, "  aenses ;"  witb 
respect  to  the  latter,  niSija,  "tones."  Like  the  vowd- 
mark%  they  are  mentioned  iii  the  Hasorah,.but  not  In 
the  Talmud. 

The  oontroreisies  of  the  16tb  oeotmy  veepectiiig  the 
late  oriffin  of  the  nnrel^aarka  and  acoenia  an  well 
known.  Both  an  with  the  Jewa  tbe  authoritati\-e  e»> 
ptmenu  of  tbe  manner  iii  wbidi  the  text  is  Is  he  read ; 
"  Any  interpreution,"  saya  Aben-Ecn,  **  wUdi  b  not 
in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of  the  accents,  thou 
Shalt  not  consent  to  it,  nor  listen  to  it"  If  in  tbe  books 
of  Job,  pMlms,  and  Proverbs  the  accents  are  held  by 
some  Jewish  scholars  lo  be  iwegulariy  (riaced  (Kason 
and  Bunard'e  Grammar,  ii,  3BA;.  Beiitaacb'*  Com.  on 
;  Ptaber,  vd.  U),  the  expfamation  ts  pnbafafy  that  in 
those  hooka  tbe  rhythm  ef  the  poetoy  baa  aflbaded  Uie 
means  of  teatmg  tbe  valna  ef  die  aoeealuaiion,  and 
has  oonaaiiuently  diadoaed  ita  aoaadond  imperfeetioniH 
Making  aUowanoe  for  theaerwe  must  yet  on  tbe  whole 
admire  the  saarvellous  oorrectncss  in  the  Hebrew  Kblc 
of  both  the  vocalisation  and  aocentuatioo..  The  diffl- 
cultiee  wbidi  both  eoea8ioiia%  pressny  and  which  a 
supaO^cridotsm  woold,  by  enniding  diem,  so  eadly 
remove,  fnsnish  the  beat  evidenae  that  botb  fitlthfolly 
embody,not  tbe  private  Judgmenta  of  the  pnnctnatora, 
but  the  traditions  whidi  had  deaosndad'  lo.  them  ftom 
IxeviouB  generations. 

Besides .  tbe  evidenaea  of  TaruMM-  readings  contained 
in  the  Keris-oftbe  Maaorah,  we  have  two  lists  of  diflSer- 
ent  readinga  purporting  or  preaiunedto  be  thoae  adopt- 
ed by  the  Pakatinian  and  Bat^hmian  Jaws  leqieotividy. 
Both  an  given  in  Walton's  Poly^ut,.itol..ri.  Theflnt 
of  these  leoMMiens  was  printed  by  R.  Jacob  ben-Cbajrim 
in  the-Bambe^KUe  edited  by  bin),witfaout  any  men- 
don  of  the  sooroe  whence  he  bad  dcrived  it.  The  dif- 
ferent readings  an  iUSOn  number;,  all  relate  to  the 
conaananta,  exoept  two,  which  relate  to  tbe  Happik  in 
die  n.  They  are  generally  of  but  little  importance : 
many  of  the  diflbrences  are  orthographical,  many  iden- 
tical with  thoae  findicated  Iq'  the  Kaiia  and  Kethiba. 
The  list  doea  not  extend  to  tlie  Pentateuch.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  andent,  buir  poet-Talmudic.  The  other 
recenrion  is  the  result  of  a  collation  of  MSS.  made  in 
the  1  Itb-  century  by  two  Jews,  R.  Aaron  ben-Asher,  a 
Palestinian,  and  R.  Jacob  ben-Naphtali,  a  Babylonian. 
The  difltrences,  864  in  nnmbei^  relate  to  the  vowels, 
the  accents,  the  MakkepU,  and  in  one  instance  (Cant, 
viii,  6)'  to  the  divirion  of  one  word  into  twa  The  list 
hdpa  to  fnmbh  evidence  of  the  date  by  which  die 
ponetuadon  and'  aoeentoation  of  the  text  most  have 
been  completed.  The  readings  of  our  MSS.  commonly 
accord  with  tliose  of  Ben-Asher, 

It  is  possible  thst  even  the  separate  Jewish  academiea 
may  in  some  insnnces  have  had  their  own  distinctive 
standard  texts.  Tracea  of  minor  variations  between 
the  standarda  of  the  two  Baliylaaian  academiea  of  Sura 
and  Nahaidea  an  mentioned  by  D>ltosri  (figfcfe  i  &&)• 

From  tbe  end,  hoire^td£«h»  WMn^^Wod  eo- 
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wfltd,  the  Matonili  Imcum  the  gnat  aotlwri^  ^  wbkb 
the  text  ginn  in  all  the  Jnriah  HSS.  mw  aeUM.  It 
nmj  tbw  be  said  that  all  wir  HS8.  we  Muontie ;  thoee 
nfMtr  dat«  were  cither  Miffered  to  periab,  or,  «a  aome 
tbiak,  were  tntentioiiBlly  consigited  to  destruction  mm 
incorrect.  Vaiioua  standard  copiee  are  tnentioned  by 
the  Jewa,  by  which,  in  the  subaecjucot  tnuucriptiona, 
th«T  MSS.  were  teated  and  oomcted,  but  of  which 
Bwie  are  now  known.  Such  were  the  Codete  HSU  in 
Hpun;  the  OoA*  .£^fptiii§,  or  Hienuofymilamu,  of 
Ban- Aaher ;  and  the  Codae  Babftommt  of  Ben-Naphtali. 
Of  the  PenUteiich  there  wer«  the  Codex  Smaitiau,  of 
which  the  authority  etood  high  with  f«^rd  to  its  ao- 
eentaation ;  and  the  Codex  J/ieriehaUmu,  which  was 
ralued  with  regard  to  ita  uae  of  the  matrtt  ketiomi; 
alao  the  Codex  Esroy  or  Atarakf  ak  Totadov  nunoined 
from  the  Black  Piinca  for  •  large  ama  at  hia  oapttice  of 
the  dty  in  1867,  but  deatr^yed  in  a  subeaqoent  siege 
<Soott  Fteter,  Prime.  «tf  TexU  CrU,  p.  74). 

"Hie  Bubseqnent  history  of  the  0.  T.  text  it  diacnaeed 
onder  Cbiticism,  Sacred. 

II.  CommtnUaitM, — The  following  are  the  special  ex- 
egetical  helpa  on  the  entire  O.  T.  exclusively  (in  addi- 
tion  to  the  Rabbvncal  BibUt  [q.v.]),  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  we  dengnate  by  an  aateiiak  prefixed: 
Augustine,  ICxegetiea  (in  0pp.  iii) ;  Damianua,  CoOec- 
kmea  (in  0pp.  Iv,  74  aq.)t  Antooias,  Eiqniitio  [mys- 
tical] 0pp.  St.  Frandfl,  p.  464);  Sol.  ibn-Hdek, 
••9^  (OMMUnUnople,  IfiSS,  fid.;  «d.  Abendatia, 

n.  d.;  ed.  Uri  ben-Ap.,  Anat,  1661,  fiiL;  ed.  D.  TartM, 
ib.  16S6,  foL);  Hunster,  BtbUa  Lalma  [chiefly  Bab- 
iMnical]  (BamL  1546,  foL;  also  in  the  Critid  Sacri); 
Ktmghlon,  Tnaiuee  [on  variona  parts]  (in  Work*); 
'Oaiander,  Expontiu  (Tub,  1678-86,  7  vok  4to,  and 
often  afterwanls);  Drusiua,  Commealarii  [on  moat  of 
the  books]  (at  rarioos  plaoea  io  parta,  1596  sq.*  mostly 
4to) ;  also,  VtU  imterpnt.  Oraeonm  fragmatta  (Amob. 
16SS,  4to);  Farm^  (kmrnMarii  (in  0pp.  i);  Althing, 
Cvmmuoani  [on  c«rtdn  parts]  (in  0pp.  ii)t  MaMona- 
tua,  CommaAarii  [on  OHSt  of  the  books]  (Par.  i64S, 
fuL) ;  Abram  Nioolai,  Pkant*  [dissertations]  (Par.  1648, 
fuL) ;  Halvenda,  Commmtarii  (Lugd.  1650,  6  vols.  foL) ; 
Anon.,  AdMOaiUmet  (CanUb.  1653;  Amst  1708,  8to)  ; 
Kichardaon,  Obwrrni/toaf  (Load.  1656,  fU.) ;  Oapp^ 
CoBMHatorw  (Amst.  1689,  foL);  Banoann,  ErliirmQ 
[OoL  to  Job]  (Frankf.  1709,  foL;  eartier  In  Dutch  in 
parta);  Jarchi  (Le.  BashiX  CommailaTwu  (ed.  Bieit- 
haupt,Ch>tha,1710,6TOls.4lo)t  Le Clerc, CoatauNtarnw 
(Amst.  1710  sq.,  4  v<4il  foL) ;  Pyle,  Puraphraae  (Lond. 
1717  sq.,  1788, 4  vcJs.  8vo);  Pairick  and  Lowth,  Com- 
Menbwy  (Load.  1788, 4  vols.  foL ;  eariier  in  paru  sepa- 
laMly);  *lliehaeli%  ^liiobtMoM*  (HaL  1746,  8  vols. 
4to) ;  Menoefafi,  Cbawiwrfgrg  (Vitnoa,  1756, 4to) ;  Hou- 
big»it,JViX(B  (Fnma  1777,  S  Tok.  4to) ;  Atfonso  Nioolai, 
IHeKriatiiaMi  (Tea  1781-2,  IS  \^  Svo);  Sdrake, 
SchoUa  (Norimb.  1788-90,  9  vols.  8vo);  Kennicot,  Be- 
nuirki  [on  certain  passages]  (Oxf.  1787, 870);  Digby, 
iMturet  (DubL  1787,  8vo) ;  Orton,  Expoeilioa  [practi- 
cal] (Shrewsb.  1788;  Lond.  1822, 6  vols.  8vo);  *ltoBen- 
raUller,  Scholia  (Lips.  1788  sq.,  whI  several  tinges  since, 
28  vols.  Svo);  Faulus,  Claeu  (Jen.  1791-1827,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  August!  and  H»[rfner.  Ex^.  Bandt.  (Lpx.  1797- 
1800, 9  pta.  8vo) ;  De  Rossi,  Scholia  (Farm.  1799, 8vo) ; 
Boothroyd,  IfoUe  (Pontef.  1810-16,  2  vols.  4to) ;  *Hit- 
zig,  Kd(^1,  TfaentuB,  and  others,  Kurtff^.  Exeg.  Hamib. 
(Lpa.  1883  sq.  17  pts.  8vo) ;  Btittcher,  AekreiiU$e  (Lpz. 
1833-6,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Uolden,  Expositor  (Land.  1884, 
ISmo) ;  «Haurer,  Comnmtaritu  (Lips.  163^-8,  4  vols. 
8vo);  PhiUppson,£rU[u/.  [Jewish]  (I^w.  1889-66, 1868, 
8vols.4to);  *Keil and Delitsach,CoiiMMnfar(L(a.  1861 
sq.,  and  several  ediUons,  to  be  completed  in  about  20 
vols.  8vo ;  tr.  in  Clark's  For.  Libnay,  EdinU  1866  sq.). 

See  COMHRNTART. 

Olwulna,  the  name  of  a  German  fiunily  renowned 
for  having  produced  several  generations  of  learned  ftot- 
estaut  theologiansL   Thus  we  find. 


1.  ioKAMB  OuABtoa  (1),  ham  at  Waad  Sept.  17, 
1M6.  Hia  family  name  was  Kmpfermam,  bat  his  father 

bdag  an  oilHiianulketurM',  he  changed  it  to  Okarmu. 
He  studied  at  Dusaddorf;  llarbuig,  and  Jeu  In 
1578  he  fidlowed  Ucahnsiua,  who  wa%  on  account  of 
his  seal  against  Calvinism,  obliged  to  retire  to  Pru»- 
sia.  Olewiua  became  profeaeiH-  at  the  Umvennty  of 
KdnigBbcrg.  In  1677  he  went  to  that  (rf  Hdnstidt, 
where  be  was  In  1679  appmntad  profcseor  at  He- 
brew. About  that  time  he  married  the  daaghtar  of 
Heahusins.  In  1601  be  becaaae  superinlendeot  at  Halk^ 
and  taught  Hebrew  for  aome  time  in  the  gymnaniMB  of 
that  city.  He  died  then  Jan.  36,  1628.  He  wmie, 
ftiapmUMomMm  tkeaiogieitniM  partea  ft  T'l  i  iii'i  Hwiil 
200  Cahtxitcker  IrrtkOmer  imdex-Amkidtieeim  Backn 

2.  GormiBt  Oluuos  (1),  aeeood  aon  «f  the  pre- 
oeding^  was  bom  at  Halle  Jan.  1, 1604.  He  became 
soocessivdy  w^unet  proftusor  of  pbiloaophy  at  Witten- 
berg, pastor  at  Halle,  and  superintendent  of  that  ei^, 
wh«R  be  died,  Feb.  20, 1686.  Be  wrote^  £HUgHav  «lr« 
BueJtea  ffiob  m  65  Prediglm  (Laps.  1688,  1646,  1673; 
4to):— AAlim  theorttieo-prattiea  adHOtata (Halla,  1676, 
4to)  :—ffomiHarwm  catedmHeanm pbm  qmam  700  Afiw- 
atio  (ibid.  1680,  8to). 

a  JoHAMH  Olkamus  (2X  bnUwr  of  Gottfticd,  wm 
bom  at  HaDe  Sept.  17,  1611.  He  waa  flitt  paator  at 
Halle,  and  afterwards  general  auperintoident  at  Weia- 
senfels,  wlwce  he  died,  April  14, 1684.  His  most  impor- 
tant woriu  are,  Ontioria  eedaiaetiixt  tttetkodice  ador- 
maa  (Halle,  1666,8vo):— Md*ot*Muiai  philologicantm 
htptat  ex  Mftorw  Magonm  (Lcipa.  1671, 4lo) ;— 7%eB- 
logia  ex^iea  (ibid.  1674, 8vo)  i—GoMlidtet  Bta^tmdk 
der  Kmder  GmUi  (ilwL  1674, 8vo)  t—BiNimAt  Ertid- 
rmg  (ibid.  1678-81, 5  vols.  foL). 

4.  JoMAMN  GoTTPBiKU  Olkakicb,  son  of  Gottfticd, 
was  bom  at  Halle  Sept.  28, 1666.  After  being  for  a  while 
paator  at  Halle  he  waa  appointed  superintendent  atAm- 
stadt,  where  he  became  very  popular,  and  was  so  at- 
tached to  the  people  that  he  declined  the  af^xnatneot 
of  first  preacher  to  the  oourt  at  Uotha,  which  was  oflered 
himinl66».  He  died  at  Amstadt  20^  1711.  Bn- 
ndea  a  onnber  of  dissertations  on  Taiinas  aulifeeti^  he 
wrote  sevnl  worki^  the  most  important  of  which  is  en- 
titled Abaau  patrologicua  (Jena,  1678,  8vo).  The  2d 
edition  was  pubHsbed  by  his  son,  johann  Gottlieb,  under 
the  title  BUdiotkeca  aer^orttm  eccietiattioorum  (ibid. 
1711,  2  T(dsw4to),  with  an  introduction  by  J.  F.  Bud- 
dms. 

6.  JoRAVH  OuuBiDs  (8%  a  philologist  and  diealiH 
gian,  brother  of  the  preoeding,  waa  bom  at  Halle  Hay  6, 
1689.  He  became  profeasw  of  Greek  at  Leipeic  in  16G4, 
and  of  theology  in  1677.  He  endeavored  to  soften  the 
theological  disaensionB  so  common  at  that  time,  whidi 
were  often  making  trouble  in  the  naiTOvity.  He  died 
at  Leipsic  Aug,  6, 1718.  Among  his  theological  works 
we  notice  Elemexta  kermmeuticm  »acrm  (Leip&  1698^ 
8vo)  t—De  s^  JVbn  TeHammli  (ibid.  1688,  4to;  fbar 
editions,  the  latest  in  1699) jExervfiafsane*  pkilelogiem 
Gracum  epitiolarmm  <fon'uioafMwt  taflun  comcentmtf 
(ibid.  1672, 4to) : — Sytnpn$  txnlrovtrtiarum  aefecftsnni 
(ibid.  1710,  8vo) AKfrwHi  tkeologiea  moraUt  ^bid.  | 
1688) :  reprinted  with  the  following  work :— /afrodtota 
M  tiuologiam  canedm  (ibid.  1703,  fid.).  He  waa  also 
one  of  the  most  active  oootribnton  to  the  Ada  Eradt' 
forum  during  the  first  years  of  its  publics Uon. 

6.  JoHAm  Chhibtophkb  OLBASiva,  eon  ot  Johana  i 
Gottfried,  was  bom  at  Halle  Sept.  17, 1668.  He  studied  I 
theology  at  Jena,  and  in  1698  came  to  Amstadt,  where,  . 
on  account  of  his  numismatic  learning,  he  was  intrusted 
vrith  the  clasMfication  of  the  valuable  c^dlectku  ttfooins  i 
of  the  prince  of  Schwarxbnrg.  In  1786  he  became  super-  j 
intendentof  Amatadt.  He  died  March  81, 1747.  Amang 
hia  woika  we  notice  HiMork  der  Bladt  ArmtaJl  (Jena, 
1701,  Svo):— Cfarieatirs  SdhoeBr^toyitm*  (ibid.  1701, 
limo)  :~Cbrieatxa  Tluiri^  prodnmmt  (ibid.  1704, 
8vo) :— fMn^eMfoACT-  Liedane^  (ibid.  1706-1706,  4 
pta.  fiKc)^Pn^^^^^,tgg^l^lgi^{/M.  174^ 
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»n).  H«  pobHklMd  «bo  Mv«ral  editfaiMortb*  ^ni- 
Mtiiekta  OtMongbuek  OUd.  1701, 17«B,  1706,  19b)0| 
t7>7,8To),Mc. 

T.i<MiuriiGorTUBBOuuuai)B,BG«naiiiJ<iriMaiid 
biogmplKrtbnlbw  of  the  pnoedkig^wM  born  at  Halle 
J>imS2,16M.  H«  wu  profenor  of  Uw  at  KdnigriM^, 
•od  MMMor  of  the  crininial  ooarL  He  di«d  Jidy  12, 
1781  He  wfuM,  D*  IjuUmro  ax  juris  ttudhmt  tketlogo 
ti  Zit^t&n  ex  tkeoiogo  jmriteoimUo  facto  (Jana,  17  HI) : 
—Dt  pgrifc  atke<m  eominemU  meliodU  ^Ud.  1711),  ate 

8>  OarmncD  Ouunn  (8),  a  Ganum  tli«cd«i)(iaii 
■nd  pUMogbt,  torn  of  Johaan  <HMritu  <8),  waa  bom  at 
Lcipik  Johr  iB,  1672.  After  MudyiBg  at  Leipaic,  ha 
made  to  I69S  a  journey  thnmgh  England  and  H<dland, 
and  aftar  his  return  waa  appointad,  in  1709,  pnrfMor  of 
ttaeobf^  at  I^ipaie.  He  died  there  Nor.  18,  171b. 
Aaong  hii  woika  we  notice  Analfwit  logiea  ^ittotm  ad 
EhrwM,  emm  tbtenxtiiomibiu  jMotosieb  (Lnpaw  1706, 

17U,  178A,  4lo)  i—Colk^m  patlorak  (itrid.  1718, 4to) ; 
it  n  a  Mfiea  of  inttmctiona  for  young  pastors,  writtan 
in  Oerman.  He  puUiabed  alao  a  iMin  translation  of 
Stanley's  Bialory  of  PUbmpluf,  to  which  be  added  a 
duMitation,  LM  I^UpMpkia  Eciediea;  and  a  highly 
temed  editkm  of  PfaUoatratus  (tt»d.  1709,  foL),  with 
BOM,  a  prribo^  and  a  Latin  tuamlatioa.  This  voiume 
eeotiini  all  tbat  remaiaa  of  the  Greek  writen  who  bore 
that  Dame.  8ae  Acta  £ndi/or»m,  1711,  p.  419-424; 
1718,  p.  4S8  at).;  JScber,  ^Hff-  GMrtm-LexOM; 
Haonins,  Apotogia  J.  0.  Oiearii  (Dresden,  1717, 8vo> ; 

aai.  T%»log. ;  Otto,  In  exiqttiat  OUarii  (1747, 
M.);  Gfittao,  Iku  jetztitbmde  gelAtU  EurapOj  voL  ii; 
Bcdiar,  Kmrm  Fragm  oas  d>r  KtnAatkutoriB  (Jena, 
mi),  p.  Sm;  Watad,  Aimrimem  Tkeoiogmitt  BiUi- 
oAtilviri.zndU;  Hiiaching,  Haadbaek;  Iip«M,.fitM. 
Mawtria(Laipiul8l>l),Tid.ii;  Ersch  n.  Oniber,  facy- 
UofaXt ;  Afitoldt.  «&torte  d.  KSuigibargtr  Umw.  toL  ii ; 
Chanlfepid,  Diet.  Hiat,;  Nicriion,  Memoira,  vol.  rii; 
Hoder,  Now.  Biog.  OMnUe,  xxxviii,  606  aq.  See  also 
Haflam,  LOeratiu-e,  ii,  266;  Hoabaioa,  Eeda.  UiiL  toL 
iii :  Hook.  £tafa;  Afafk  Tii,  46B  aq. ;  Gsik  My. /Krf.  ak 
{J.N.P.) 

Olieozy.  Abthi'b,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  divine 
iS  note,  was  bom,  near  the  middle  of  last  century,  at 
Cork,  and  educated  at  St,  Maloea,  where  he  became  a 
Pnncisean.  On  hia  return  to  his  native  place  he  dis- 
tinguished  faimadf  by  bis  open  adherence  to  the  British 
govennDent.  He  persuaded  his  brethren  to  take  the 
osth  of  allegiance  -,  for  which  and  hia  other  exertions  in 
tb«  cause  of  loyalty  he  obtained  a  penuon,  and  won  the 
tsteem  of  moderate  men  of  all  parties.  He  afterwards 
KUled  in  London,  and  offidated  as  principal  minister 
to  the  Boman  Catholic  chapel  in  Soho  Square,  He  died 
in  1802.  Hia  addmaea  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
Inid,aDd  other  tracts,  were  collected  into  one  volume, 
under  the  title  SfuceUaneoiu  Tracts,  Theological  and 
PoUlical  (1780-1,  2  vols.  Svoi  8d  ed,  1782,  and  often; 
N.r.  1821,8vo);  besides  which  he  published  .4  Offence 
<f  Ati  Conduct  and  WriOngM,  in  reply  to  the  bishop  of 
Qoyne.  O'Leary  was  an  acute  and  spirited  writer,  and 
was  remarkable  for  his  powers  of  wit  and  humor.  He 
engaged  in  contmvetsy  with  Wesley  also,  and  though 
the  two  divines  occupied  ground  which  kept  them  foi- 
mr  at  a  ^stance  in  theological  views,  John  Wesley  yet 
Iwsitated  not  to  pay  tribute  to  0*Leary,  and  called  him 
"an  arch  and  lively  writer."  See  Life  of  Rev.  A  tihvr 
fflAory,  by  England  (1822, 8vo) ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
IT.;  ZoKLCa>(IrataN'«if(i^(UMe,voLbuui.  (J,H,W.) 

Oleacter,  UraoimiOt  a  Portngneoe  Roman  Catbo- 
&  theologian,  waa  bom  at  liaboB.  Some  Portoguese 
atilsn  «all  him  Oeronbno  it  Asamlmfa,  becanae  they 
n^nd  Urn  aa  a  natiTa  (rf  that  place.  About  1520  he 
JtiiMd  the  Pomiuioawa,  and  aoqnired  great  reputation 
fcr  Ua  pndeienqr  in  pfaUoaopfay,  the^ogy,  H^iew, 
<linh,  and  Latin.  Tn  1M»  he  went  to  II^,  and  wm 
«oegftha  tlwotogiani  mpfdMai.  by  Jnan  HI  «f  Foftu- 


gal  to  take  part  in  UmCoobcU  of  Trent  After  hia 
turn  h«  was  appointed  Usbop  of  Sl  Thomas,  in  AfHca, 
hot  dedinad,  pnAnring  to  eontunw  hia  literary  labwa. 
He,  howercr,  flUed  ttaa  offlea  tt  inqniritcff,  and  aeranl 
othen  in  Ua  orIm'.  H«  Aad  in  1668.  Oleaater  wrote, 
CommeKtaria  m  FmOatemelmm  Mofii  (Udxm,  1666,  foL ; 
Antwerp,  1668,  and  Lyooa,  1666, 1689.  foL)  .-Jn  E$aiam 
Commentaria  (Paris,  1628.  1668,  foL).  See  Antoine  de 
Sieone,  BibL  Amnk.  ;  N.  Antonio,  BOl.  ffitpata  Nova  ; 
Echard,  8or^on$  onL  Prmdicat.  f  Hook,  Ecde*.  Biog. 
vii,  460^-Uodtav  Nohm.  Biog.  oiiiirak,  stzriii,  007. 
(J.N.  P.) 

Olennioki,  Siciiouina,  krd  of  IHnagom,  a  noted 
Polish  nobleman,  who  figured  prominently  in  the  Ref- 
ormation movement,  and  decidedly  leaned  towards 
Protestantiam.  deserves  a  place  ben.  In  1649  Ole^ 
nicki  boldly  defended  the  right  of  prieata  to  many; 
and  a  short  time  after  be  turned  out  the  monks  from 
a  convent  in  bis  town,  ejected  the  images  from  the 
church,  and  established  there  a  public  Protestant  wor- 
ship, according  to  the  tenets  and  rites  of  Geneva.  Of 
course  Olesiddu  waa  persecuted  tqr  the  eecteriastical 
authorities,  but  hia  influence  at  eonrt  prevented  aeveie 
punishment  for  a  long  time.  Three  Roman  Cathtdie 
writers  assert  that  the  lung  and  senate  bvored  the  pun- 
ishment of  Olesnicki,  but  it  seems  unreasonable  to  sap> 
poae  that  Romish  ecclesiastics  would  have  suffered  the 
offender  to  pass  unmolested  if  they  had  dared  to  chas- 
tise him.  Olesnicki  died  soon  after,  and  thus  the  trou- 
ble came  to  a  predpitate  dose.  See  Krasinski,  Bitt. 
R^ormaiion  m  Poland,  i,  160-171.  (J.H.W.) 

OlerlaniM,  CAaPAB.  one  of  the  fiamderB  of  the 
Reftened  Chmh  <rf'OcriBai^,  the  oiMaborerof  Urrinna 
(q.  r.X  and  one  ^  the  eoni^len  <tf  the  Hdddberg  Cate- 
chism, waa  bora  Ang,  10,1686,  near  Trtrai.  Hiafanily 
name  was  derived  ftiMO  Olemg,  hia  nativ*  village.  Hia 
fkth»  waa  a  baker,  but  a  man  highly  eeteemed  by  his 
ooDtemporariea.  Thus  they  honored  him  with  the  dig- 
nity of  mayor  and  aenator.  Caspar'a  eariy  education 
waa  obtained  in  his  native  town.  In  his  fifteenth  year 
he  was  sent  to  Paiia  to  study  law.  At  the  achoolt  of 
that  cdqr  and  of  Orienns  and  Boagea  he  tgmt  aev«i 
years.  In  16G7  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  tiS 
laws  at  Bourgca.  Daring  his  atodies  in  Fianee  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  ttra  Reformed  theology,  and  im- 
bibed both  its  prindplea  and  ai^rit.  In  1668  he  went 
to  Geneva  to  study  theology,  and  while  in  Switzeriand 
entered  into  intimate  asMXiiation  with  the  celebrated 
Reformers  Calvin,  Beaa.  Farel,  Bellinger,  and  Martyr, 
enjoying  the  pri\*i)^  of  sitting  with  them  at  the  ta- 
ble t  and,  what  waa  much  more  important  to  him,  he 
became  acquainted,  by  personal  knowledge  and  expeii- 
eiKe^  with  the  condition  and  workings  of  the  Ptofay- 
terial  Church  at  Geneva,  then  in  an  extraoidinarily 
flourishing  atate.  He  spoke  warmly  to  his  esteemed 
teacher,  Calvin,  concerning  the  quiet  desire  of  many  in 
Treves  lowaida  the  Reformation,  and  induced  Calvin,  in 
1666,  to  write  to  two  aieDbaB  the  eooncil,  Otto  S^e 
and  PetAr  ^erfc,  who  were  known  to  be  secretly  well 
disposed  towarda  the  evangelical  movement,  to  exhort 
and  encourage  them  to  take  a  more  open  and  dedded 
stand  in  favor  of  the  spread  of  tbdr  faith,  without  heed- 
ing too  much  the  unavoidable  danger  which  such  a 
coarse  seemed  neccaaarily  to  involve^  Trne  to  hia  fw- 
mer  vow,  the  fiery  youth,  Olevianns,  Umb  only*wanty^ 
three  years  of  age,  letnmed  to  Tfens,  and  eommedoed 
his  ministry  there  eariy  In  the  year  1669.  He  waa 
greeted  in  the  most  ftiendly  manner,  and  immediatdy 
received  an  appointment  as  teacher  of  Latin  in  a  school 
which  had  at  that  time  become  almost  extinct.  His 
province  waa  to  explain  the  dialectics  of  Udancthon, 
then  in  vogue  over  the  whole  of  Oerosany,  In  the 
oonrse  of  hia  dutiea  he  took  oocanon  fteqnently  to  make 
naeofaneh  examplea  aa  wonld  aerve  quietly,  and  wilb- 
eot  awakening  anapiden  or  pn^ndiosf^o  inHQ  avangd- 
ioal  truth  into  the  mindo^tbiaipi^OlStgl^  the 
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UmitMl  knowledga  of  hb  acboUn,  be  eoidd  nabt  but 
poor  pngna  by  tcuhing  in  Litin ;  bitt  be  begen,  witb 
mum  wwoen,  in  tbe  tienun  langtuge  to  MKh  Uten 
from  the  eetMhitn.  Although  not  then  «n  ecderieiric, 
but  only  a  faiyman,  ha  Tentured  even  publicly  in  hi* 
•cboolraom  to  deliver  an  eemeet  and  deddedly  evan- 
gelical aeruKMi  on  Juetiflcation  by  fiuth  alooe,  in  which 
he  indulged  inatrictone  capedalfy  upon  the  pronuMnee 
given  to  ninti^  and  alio  in  reftwnce  to  Um  maM  and 
prvceanona.  In  Um  ho  met  «ith  tbe  approbation  of 
many  in  the  town;  yet  there  were  abo  nomenme  and 
•Crang  Toioca  railed  against  it.  He  was  immediately 
forbidden  to  preach  ta  bis  school,  but  be  neverthe- 
less continued  to  preach,  in  the  Jacob's  church,  with 
ever  increasing  aUendaaee  upon  hia  diacoumes;  and 
before  long  nearly  half  of  the  town  declared  tbenuelTca 
decidedly  in  &vw  of  the  Retbimation.  The  elector 
Frederick,  oT  tbe  Palatinate,  and  tbe  count  palatine 
Wolfgang,  oT  ZweibrOcken^  sent  superintendaat  Frci»- 
berg,  of  ZweibrUcken,.  to  Tours  for  a  short  time  to  su»- 
Uin  OleviaouB,  and  anist  in  carrying  forward  the  quick- 
ly formed  young  coogrc^tion ;  but  very  aoon  tbe  arcb- 
bidhop  ofTr^ves  succeeded  in  foecing  tbe  iDb^Uots 
into  subnoiseion.  Tbe  Lutheran  citizens,  aa  they  were 
called,  were  glad  to  escape  punisbraent|.  in  body  abdi 
aoul,  as  "-aeditionB  traitors,,  instigators  of  incendiary 
movements  and  nuirder,"  and  to  obtain  permission  to 
emigrate  to  the  nearest  evangelical  Palstinato  districts, 
Trarbach  and  IteldenZ,  on  the  MoeeL  Tbe  twelve 
principal  movers  in  reCbrmatory  interests,  among 
them  CHevianoSy  were  sent  to  prison,  ftom  which  they 
were  only  ddivered,  after  a  oooflnement  itf  ten  wedta, 
through  tbe  iiifluana»  of  the  ndghborif^  evmigdical 
princes  and  the  city  of  Stiasbarg,  nndcr  tbe  condition 
of  a  heavy  fine  and  immediate  banishment  from  the 
city.  Still  there  were  left  in  Treves,  after  tbe  flrat 
emigration  and  banishment,,  tbiee  hundred  evangelicaL 
Christiana^  Tfaeae,  hawever,  r-ftriag-  to  recant,  were 
also  soon  after  driven  from  tbe  town.  Not  until  18t7 
(consequently  only  aA<er  a  apace  of  SM  yean)  ww  an 
•vangiiieal  Knioa  held  in  Trfeves.  Latteriy  itapap*^ 
latkm  baa  somewhat  inenaied,  thoi^  than  is  Uitls 
pcobiUHli^  that  it  will  ever  recover  ita  ancient  fame' 
and  inqwctaiioe^ 

Olevianus,  of  coune,  did  not  find  it  rery  diflknlt  to 
occupy  bia  time  elsewhere.  He  was  asked  for  from 
many  quarters,  but  h*  preferred  the  university  town  of 
HeUelbefg»  wbitber  he  went  as  court  pmelter  and 
proCeaaor  oT  philoenph^,  and  where  he  miderad,  in 
1560  and  in  tbe  fuUowing  years,  great  sewicea  to  tbe 
Ueformed  theoli>gy.  in  connection  witbi  Ursinus,  he 
prepared  tbe  Heidelberg  Gatncbism,  and  afterwards  the 
I'alatinato  liturgy,  bideed,.  Olevianua  labnred  with, 
tbe  greatcat  zeal  for  tbe  complete  orgaiuaation  of  the 
Church  in  the  Palatinate,  entoruining-  well-groanded 
bqiea  that  It  might  become  »  nuiwry  of  pure  doctrine 
for  tbe  whole  at  Germany..  He  turned  bis  attention, 
espedally  to  ttao  calUng  of  awnpetcnt  preacbera  and 
teaehen^of  wbookUierB  was- yet  a  pressing  need;  and 
scarcely  was  he  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  Heidelberg-  when 
he  wroto  to  Calvii^  requesting  him  to  send  over  the 
Order  and  Discipline  of  the  Cbnrcfa  at  Oeoera,  that  be 
might  lay  them  before  the  cooaietoiy  for  examination 
and  adcqptioo,  vlueh,  in  r^ard  t»  Chnrch  govamniant, 
favored  his  vlewa.  Calvin  with  great  ehewfutaMss  sort 
him  the  ontUnes  of  tbe  Genevan  Church  priity,  to- 
gether with  many  valuaUe  suggestiooa  in  r^ud  to 
it.  Tbe  Oenerao  Reformer  especially  recommended  to 
Olevianus  the  temperate  and  prudent  introduction  of 
this  Church  order,  because  he  as  well  as  Beu  feared 
impetttosi^  and  entbosiasm  of  this  spirited  youth. 
Olevianus^  however,  did  not  at  once  succeed  in'intro- 
dncing  a  fully  eelf-eustaining  order  of  discipUnf^  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  civU  power.  Bathor.  be  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  constituting  synods  <^  ministers, 
without  elders,  and  arranging  matters  so  that— agreea- 
bly to  the  questions  eightynme  to  eigbty-^ve  of  tbe 
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Heidelberg  CrtaeMwi,  and  in  aeeoiJ—ea  witb  tba  Pa- 
latinate Chnreh,  of  which  h«  w«%  witiM  dosriit,  cha 
principal  author— tbe  neoearity  of  eeHeriMficnl  Chti^ 

tian  (Uaotpline,  to  be  administered  by  the  '•^g— 
or  thuee  ordaiiwd  and  authorized  for  that  pmpoae,  waa 
meantime  at  least  acknowledged;  while  as  yet,  bow- 
ever,  no  independent  preabyten  or  boards  of  etdcia  were 
actually  eatabliabad  few  the  administralioB  of  diaeipluMb 
Tbe  power  of  diaeipline,  for  the  tinw  beJa^  reMainid 
entirely  in  tbe  bands  of  the  civil  antboritiea,  m  a  kind 
of  politioo-moral  regalattan.  In  1667  a  ciraunatanoe 
occurred  which  became  the  oooaaion  of  materially  ad* 
vancing  into  favor  the  views  of  Olevianus  in  regard  to 
Chuicb  govemmenL  A  man  of  tbe  name  of  Witben, 
an  £n^bmaa,  and  a  rigid  Calvinist,  excited  a  diacwe 
sion  about  tbe  necsssiiy  of  the  exerciae  of  Choavh  dia- 
ci|dioe  by  the  ministry  and  prealqriery,  "even  asaioat 
the  priaoe,"  and  thus  occasioned  a  vehement  eontrvrci^ 
on  thb  viul  queatien  of  the  Beformed  Cboct^  In  tUi 
discaasion  Olevianus  took  sides  against  bis  dm  friend, 
profossor  Eraatus,  a  learned  and  pious  Swiss  pbyiician, 
who  adhered  to  tbe  Zwinglian  doctrine  of  the  itoioa  trf 
Church  and  State.  Still,  after  a  while,  tbe  viewa  and 
demands  of  Olevianna  prevailed  witb  tbe  elector;  and 
in  la70,  though  nut  without  viofant  pnleat  fi«in  tha 
opposing  party,  tha  dector  imtitnlad  preabjMra  in  ttroiy 
congregation,  inlmsting  to  then  exprsasly  and  indepen- 
dently the  adminiatraUon  of  the  Chnvi^  govern rocnt 
and  exercise  of  disci[dine,  in  which  arrangement,  how- 
ever, tbe  individual  members  of  tbe  presbytery,  wbo^ 
from  their  prinapal  vocation,  were  called  oenaors,  were 
in  ne>caae  to.be  dected  by  sin|^  coagregatiooa,  bu 
ware  a|q»oinicd  for  life  Iqr  tbe  higher  judicatorien. 
Thus  were  the  itraiiws  of  Olevianna  in  legard  to  thia 
important  matter  realized,  and  bis  labon  crowned  with 
Bucccsa.  Tbe  frnita  which  this  amngeawnt  yiddad  an 
tbua  suted  in  a  funeral  sermon  1^  Tosaaaus:  "ETOy 
one  must  acknowledge  that  there  now  eiuata  in  Heidel- 
berg and  in  tb*  entire  Palatinate  order,  quietneea^  and 
a  CbristianMike  state  ot  things  very  diffnent  from  what 
has  been  prevailing  during  several  years  past."  After 
the  death  (rf'the  dector  (1676),  and  tbe  imnwdiale  nia- 
Btatameot  into  the  Palatinate,  by  force,  of  the  Lotbcnn 
doctrine  and  customs  by  his  son  Ludwig,  Olevianna  waa 
suspended  from  his  office  of  pastor  and  pruleaaor,  for- 
bidden all  conversation  and  correspcMidaice  with  the 
learned^  and  prdiibited  from  holding  any  private  aa- 
semblies  ui  hfo  own  house,  and  was  put  under  amat. 
The  great  reformer  now  removed  to  Berieburg,  and  in 
tSB4  took  up  bia  abode  at  Herbom.  Yet  tbeae  yean^ 
spent  away  from  tbe  oentres  of  thedt^icd  eontiwewy 
and  discussion,  were  by  no  means  years  of  recreation  and 
rest  to  the  hoary  Christian.  Host  earnestly  and  aed- 
ously  was  be  all  these  years  occupied  in  the  propagation 
of  the  Reformed  doctrine,  especially  in  Wittgenstein  and 
Nassau,  until  death  put  an  end  to  bb  iaboia  of  love^ 
search  16, 1687.  As  a  reformer,  the  effldency  of  Olevi- 
anoa  conidsted  principally  in  his  snccesaful  preaching, 
and  in  the  excellent  and  well-adapted  order  and  gov 
emmmt  which  he  intmduced  into  the  Chnrch.  Hia 
talents  and  his  tasto  indicated  that  his  vocation  was 
rather  tn  this  sphere  than  in  that  of  author,  or  even 
thedogtcd  profeeeor.  It  was  his  labor  and  influence 
that  accomplished  tbe  introduction  of  the  preebyterian 
form  of  Church  government  and  discipline  into  the  Pa- 
latinate, first  applied  by  Cdvin  to  the  Church  in  Ge- 
neva; extending  and  perfecting  the  system,  however, 
so  as  to  include  the  government  of  the  Church  by  svn- 
ods.  Thus  Olevianus  exerted  a  most  important  influ- 
ence in  giving  shape  and  character  to  the  Refomiatkm ; 
receiving  and  introducing  ideas  of  government  which 
have  not  only  ainoe  been  widdy  adopted  by  Scotch, 
English,  and  Iriah  Presbyterians,' but  which  hare  eon- 
fesaedly  entered  into  the  pacaUar  republican  priiKriples 
of  our  American  dvil  govern roent.  What  wridngs  he 
has  left  belong  prindpdly  to  pceparatiooa  for  tbe  Hrii4. 
toy  CofMAwm  (q^^gj^^^  @  ^  WXiAmA  in  Ita 
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drinca  or  fTphmatirm  Ammd  it,  m  in  tlw  ease  of 
Uniraii  hi*  laurab  will  be  peKnotally  gnen ;  and,  u 
bang  uoe  of  its  cntban,  h«  wiH  be  km^nt  and  moM 
ptufuUj  KOMBbmd  bj  th«  UefomMd  Church.  See 
WdhoC  OMtmaf  md  Urmnui  Lebem  wtd  Sekr^fien 
(ElbeifeM,  1867);  Adam,  Vita  Germ.  TkeoL  p.  696  sq.; 
Hmog,  Rtat-Kwcgkiopa^  x.  604;  Uarbaiigh,  Falken 
qftkt  Gemm  Btf.  CK  i,  246-261 ;  [lageiib«:fa,  Vaur  v. 
BtgriaAr  dcr  B^.  Kireiie,  ruL  viii  (Elbert  1867,  8vo)  ; 
id-JfinAa^eMlLvoLiii-,  Amer.  Pndfl. See.  July,  im, 
f.mi  GnrwlB*  Mtm.  lltf.Ck,p.  171  •q.;  Sclir«iclih, 
KinAatfieteJuMii  tier  R^.y,lSi  wq.  {H.H.) 

Olty,  Babkabas,  a  learned  English  divine  of  cod- 
ddenUe  note,  waa  bom  at  TbMp,  near  Wakefield,  about 
the  ofieniDg  at  the  17tb  ceotuiy.  He  wa*  educated  at 
Cintffidge;  waa  proctor  of  the  imiTciM^  in  1686,  and 
■fterwardt  prendent  of  Clare  Halt  He  was  vicar  of 
Gnat  Graoaden,  in  Huntingdonshire,  fifty-three  years, 
ud  a  cotuidenible  benefactor  to  the  parish,  aa  spears 
fnta  an  inacripcion  in  that  church.  After  suSeiing 
much  by  the  BebeUion,  be  was  in  1660  restored  to  hia 
feUowihip  and  vicarage,  and  on  8epL4  of  that  year  waa 
iDttsQed  pRbendaiy  of  Woroester.  In  1679  he  waa 
pronoted  to  tbe  ardtdeaconry  of  Ely.  This  dignity  be 
ifienraids  voluntarily  resigned,  in  hia  great  humility 
DM  thinking  faimaelf  anfflcient  to  diacba^  the  duty  of 
it;  which  corrects  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Woo^  (Fatt.  Oxon. 
vd.  ii,  coL  860,  1st  ed.)  that  Dr.  Taywell  succeeded  in 
tbe  archdeaconry  on  Mr.  Oley's  decease;  for  it  was  on 
lus  Rtignatioa.  Oley  died  Feb.  20, 1686.  He  published 
the  woAs  of  Dr.  Thomas  Jackson,  and  Herbert's  Countty 

01g>,A!^  a  noted  saint  of  tbe  Soaaian  ChunbiWas 
by  Uitb  of  way  bwnble  descent,  but  became  grand 
prinocas  of  Rns^  aa  tbe  wife  of  the  duke  Igor  of  Kiev. 
This  prince,  having  mdertaken  an  expedition  against 
Conatandnofjie,  wbteh  proved  nnsaeoeeeful,  was  ilain 
«a  hia  morn  to  bis  own  dominiona,and  bis  widow  Olga 
thereupcn  aasnmed  the  government  in  hia  stead,  and  for 
many  years  governed  with  much  pmdence  and  success. 
Having  resigned  tbe  government  to  her  son,  Vratialav, 
aboat  the  year  96%,  she  repaired  to  Constantinople, 
whoe  die  was  linpciied  by  tbs  patriarch  Tbeophilaktee, 
aad  nocived  into  the  Church,  assuming  at  baptism  the 
nsanof  flefrao,  in  bonor  of  St.  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
naotine.  Sbe  retained  to  Rnesia,  and  labored  with 
mich  zeal  for  tbe  propagation  of  her  new  creed;  but 
•be  tailed  in  ber  attempt  to  induce  her  son,  SwSnto- 
ilsv,  10  ei^mee  Cbiiatianity.  Her  grandson,  Vladi- 
nr,  having  aiarried  Chrysobeiga,  the  siMer  of  Um  em- 
licnra  of  Gonataotioople,  Basil  and  Conatantine,  was 
h^Kiaed  in  tbe  year  988;  but  Olga  did  not  live  to  en- 
joj  this  gratiflcatktn,  having  died  in  978,  or,  according 
to  other  aothoiitiea,  as  early  as  970.  As  the  first  Chria- 
tiaa  grand  princeas^  sbe  was  canonized  after  her  death, 
and  abe  has  coma  to  be  held  in  higfa  veneration  in  the 
BiBdan  Choicb.  Her  festival  lalk  on  July  21.  The 
prsetiee  of  Tsnentlog  her  appears  to  dato  fton  the 
wfy  period  of  the  Baarian  Chareb,  before  tbe  schinn 
between  tbe  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  In  the 
lalin  Gbnrob  ber  name  is  not  <o  be  found  in  the  cat»- 
logoe  of  the  saints  How  important  is  her  relation  to 
Honian  Cborcfa  history  Gibbon  {Dtdme  and  Fall  of 
<t<  Howyim  Emfirt,  r,  486  aq.)  has  well  pinnled  ont. 
A  female,  peAilpa  of  the  basest' origin,  who  ooold  re- 
re^  the  death  mkl  aasane  the  sceptn  of  her  hnaband 
Egor,  must  bare  been  endowed  with  thnee  active  vir- 
tues vhidi  command  the  fear  and  obedience  of  barba- 
rini.  In  a  moment  of  foreign  and  domestic  peace  she 
•nkd  from  Kiev  for  Constantinople,  where  in  the  sso- 
ramat  of  baptism  sbe  received  tbe  veneraUe  nauM  of 
iheempRSB  Helena.  After  her  return  to  Kiev  and  Nov- 
paod,  ihe  firmly  pcreiated  io  her  new  religimi ;  bather 
hbarsia  tba  praptgatioo  of  tbe  (Joapel  were  not  attended 
with  iimffsi,  and  both  her  family  and  nation  adhered 
^idislaflaagy  ok  fafflftieaoe  to  tbe  raUffon  of  tbdr  Ca- 


thera.  Tet  the  lessons  snd  examples  of  the  pious  Olga 
had  made  a  deep  though  secret  impresrion  on  the  minds 
(rf  her  son  and  people.  See  Neander,  Ckank  Jiutory, 
iii,  828 ;  Uieaeier,  Ckureh  Jivtorgt  ii,  281 ;  Kwis,  Lthr- 
lmchderKinMeiigtKAicAU,i,3li\  Sttahl, GssoL d. JIbm; 
iCtrcA^p.61  sq.;  Nesti»,^»iab  (in  SchlOzef's  transL), 
V,  68  sq.;  Kaiamsin,  Gem^  A  Itim.  Sekkg,  i,  186  •q.i 
Duncan,  HUt.  of  Jtnuia,  p.  4S,  47.    (J.  H.  W.) 

OUba  or  Vic,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  tbe 
latter  part  of  the  lOth  century.  His  father,  who  was 
also  ealkd  Oliba  or  Oliva,  was  count  of  Cerdagne  and 
Besahi.  Abandoning  to  his  older  brothers,  Bernard  and 
tiuifhn,  the  estates  of  Besahi  and  Cetdagne,  yonng  Oliba 
became  a  monk,  and  ia  1009  was  appmnted  abbe  of 
Kipul,  as  well  as  of  St.  Michel  de  Cnaan,  in  the  dioccae 
of  EIne.  In  1019  we  see  him  at  the  same  time  abbrf  of 
Hipol,  of  Lnsan,  and  bishop  of  Auione,  or  of  Vic,  then 
belonging  to  the  see  of  Narbonne,  in  Spain.  Oliba  died 
in  1047.  All  agree  in  praising  his  conduct  as  a  bishop 
snd  an  abb^.  He  was  a  powerful  prelate ;  learned,  dis- 
creet, a  skilfhl  and  vigilant  administrator.  Several  yeaia 
before  bis  dettb  he  ^icatcd  the  Ushopric  of  Vic.  The 
BUloin  ZAMnrirv,  which  counts  bim  among  tbe  num- 
ber of  French  writers,  mentions  several  let  (era  of  Oliba, 
published  by  Ralure  in  his  Appe»din  to  the  Marca 
Hitpaniea,  upon  statutes,  and  a  trestise  upon  tbe  Cgt^ 
Patcal,  which  is  unpublished.  See  Gallia  Chriit.  voL 
vi,  coL  1098 ;  Hi^.  Littir.  de  la  Frtncr,  vii,  666.— Hoefer, 
Nouv.Biog.  Giniralf,  zzzviii,  618. 

Olibuitiin.   See  Frakkinckksk. 

OU«r,  JicAit  JAcqcza,  a  diatinguinhed  French  Bo- 
man  Catholic  theologian,  noted  as  a  LazariBt,  was  bom 
at  Paris  Sept.  SO,  1608.  He  studied  in  his  native  city, 
and  in  the  Jesoit  college  tS  Lyms,  the  College  of  Har- 
ooart,  and  the  SorbonDSk  He  became  surcmively  prier 
of  tbe  "nini^  of  ClissMi,  In  the  diocese  of  Nsntes,  abbot 
of  P^brac,  and  honorary  canon  of  Brionde  in  1626;  and 
finally  prior  of  Baxainville,  in  the  diocese  of  Chart rw>. 
On  his  return  ftma  a  journey  to  Bome  he  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Vincent  de  Psul.  Onlained 
priest,  March  21,  1688,  OUer  aasoeiated  himself  with 
other  priest%  and  tb^  went  as  misnonaries  through 
the  provinces  of  Anvergne  and  V^Iay.  While  he 
waa  travelling  through  BHttany,  his  reputation  waa 
so  great  that  Louis  XIII,  at  the  request  of  cardinal 
Richelieu,  appointed  bim  coadjutor  of  Henry  Clsosse, 
bishop  of  Chiluns-snr-Msme ;  but  Olier,  who  contem- 
idated  forming  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  priests, 
declined  the  office.  Guided  bj  the  advice  of  Coudren, 
be  founded  a  first  estaUishinent  at  Yaugirard,  near 
Pari%  fai  Jan.,  1642,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  sble 
derioal  teachers.  This  little  eomnnnity,  numbering  at 
first  but  three  members,  soon  increased  to  twentr,  snd 
many  of  these  sssociates  rose  in  due  time  to  the  highest 
stations  in  the  Church.  But  this  was  nut  his  only  la- 
bor. The  pariah  of  SL  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  subject  to  the 
abbot  of  St.  Getmun  dee  Pr^  was  then  a  centre  of  im- 
nofali^  and  Ucentiousness ;  OSia  was  chosen  to  refimn 
it,  and,  although  he  had  but  liille  hope  of  success,  he 
aasnmed  the  charge  Aug,  10,  1642,  still  continuing  to 
direct  the  seminary.  Aided  by  some  of  his  priests  from 
Vangirard,  he  succeeded  in  his  undertaking  in  Paris, 
and  his  parish  became  one  of  the  most  regular  in  the 
city.  DnelUng  was  then  a  common  practice,  Olier 
undertook  to  form  an  association  of  the  bravest  among 
the  nobles  who  would  Mnd  tbemselvee  never  to  give  or 
sccept  a  challenge,  and  never  to  act  as  seconds  in  an  en- 
counter. This  bold  plan  succeeded,  and  at  the  head  of 
those  who  took  the  vow  on  the  dsy  of  Pentecost,  1651, 
were  roarabal  de  Fabert  and  the  marquis  of  F^nelon,  both 
renowned  duellists.  This  atep  created  gr«at  excitement, 
and  was  warmly  approved  by  marahala  d'Ealr^cs,  Schom- 
be^,  de  Pleasis-Pmslin,  and  de  Villeroy.  In  the  mean 
time  tbe  munber  of  priesto  in  his  seminary  having  great- 
ly inerensed,  Olier  divided  them  inta^o  sodeliea — tbe 
CMffr^tiom  o/ St.  SuipiB^wboiniaiaa^^ 
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weaAnnj,  tot  which  th«y  leedrad  •  durta  is  Not^ 
164A,  and  the  Commmii^  i^tk»  PrietU  t^tk*  PwiJh 
who  govoned  the  Church  dTun;  tb«  two  dtTUom^ 

however,  continued  to  fonn  but  one  body.  In  1656 
Olier,  together  with  his  ■uecetwr,  Le  Ragois  de  Bntoo- 
viUien,  laid  the  corner-stMie  erf"  the  church  of  8C  Sal- 
pice,  which  etill  exiett.  Besides  this  chief  establish- 
ment of  his,  Olier  became  the  founder  of  proriDoial 
seminaries  at  Clermont,  Le  Pny,  \ivien^  and  Bon^  St. 
Andeol;  andanolbbootofhia congregation wu planted 
even  in  the  French  ttAaay  of  Hontrenl,  in  Canada. 
He  alio  organiied  a  onmber  of  charitable  societies, 
schools^  and  orphan  aBylnms.  His  labors  and  austerities 
brought  on  severe  tnfirmiiiee,  which  abridged  his  life. 
He  died  April  2, 1657.  Bnesuet  calls  him  "  vinim  pne- 
siantissimum  ac  sanctitatis  odore  floreniem."  He  is  eu- 
logized by  FeneloD  as  "  vtr  tradltus  gratisB  Dei,  et  plane 
apoetolicuB;"  and  in  a  iMter  from  the  aaicmljy  (NT  the 
clergy  to  pope  dement  XII  we  flnd  him  extolled  as 
"eximium  sacenlotem,  iiisigiie  deri  nostri  deous  ct  or- 
namentum.**  Olier  left  a  number  of  wriUng^  chiefly 
practical,  which  have  often  been  reprinted.  See  Vie  de 
M.  Olier,  Fomdaifur  dtt  SeniiMure  de  Sf.  Stilpioe  (Paris, 
18&S,  8vo) ;  Jervis,  Bi^.  t^ftke  Ciurdt  of  France,  i,  880- 
882;  Hoefer,  Nuuv.  Biog.  GetiraU,  xxxviii,  618-617. 
(J.H.W.) 

Olin,  tiTBPHBit,  D.D.,  LLD.,  one  vt  the  most  not- 
ed of  Ameiiean  divines,  and  an  educator  highly  es- 
teemed in  his  day,  was  a  minister  of  tkie  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cburcb.  He  was  bom  in  Leicester,  Vermont, 
March  2,  1797,  and  was  the  oldest  son  of  Henry  Olin, 
who  was  at  different  times  Judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Vermont,  member  of  Congress,  and  lieu  ten  aet-gover- 
nor.  Stephen  Olhigtadnated  at  HiddMmiyCdlege,  the 
TCledictoriaa  of  hb  data,  and  waa  pnooonoed  by  one 
of  the  profcasors  **  the  ripest  scbdar  who  had  ever  oome 
before  him  to  beexaminadforadegree.''  Asbisbealth 
was  injured  by  severe  study,  he  was  advised  to  go  to 
South  Carolina,  where  he  was  elected  principal  trf"  Tab- 
ernacle Academy,  Abbeville  District.  There  he  was 
converted,  and  soon  after  began  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
In  1824  be  was  admitted  to  the  South  CaidiBa  Coni;er> 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  sutioned 
in  Charleston,  where  be  ministered  during  the  summer 
months,  in  connection  with  another  preacher,  to  four 
large  congregationB,  induding  three  thouaand  slaves 
He  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  two  hundred  of  these 
into  the  Church,  and  between  forty  and  ttfty  white  pei^ 
eons.  His  coadjutor  being  abaent,  these  exoeenve  la- 
bors proved  t«o  exhaua^ng,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go 
lotheyonh.  In Joly^lSSSibewasappdntedpfofiMor 
of  Enf^ish  liteiatare  in  the  University  of  Georgia.  He 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  ebair  Jan.  1, 1827,  and  re- 
tained his  position  tat  seven  years,  in  bad  health  most 
of  the  time ;  "  nevertheless  he  was  a  brilliant  professor, 
and  has  left  the  impress  of  his  mode  of  instruction  on  the 
institution  to  this  day."  In  1837  be  was  married  to  Miss 
Bcatidt,  of  Milledgerille,  Oa.,  who  died  in  Ma|des,  Itdv, 
in  1889.  In  188S  he  was  dected  [»eeident  of  Randolph 
Maocm  Cdlege,  Virginia.  He  at  first  declined,  but  was 
subsequently  induced  to  accept  the  position,  upon  which 
he  entered  March  5, 1834,  when  he  delivered  his  inau- 
gural address,  and  it  was  said  that  the  prosperity  the 
eoilege  oijoyed  during  his  administration  was  mainly 
due  to  his  exeniona  and  coo  trolling  influence.  The 
yeara  from  1887  to  1841  he  passed  in  an  extended  tour 
in  Europe  and  the  East;  and  the  ftnita  of  his  observa- 
tiou  in  the  latter  region  have  appeared  in  two  excdient 
volumes,  TrweU  in  Egi^  POrea,  ami  the  Hofy  Lamd 
(N.  Y.  1843),  and  a  posthumous  work,  entitled  Grteoe 
and  the  Golde»  Both.  This  account  of  Egypt  was  said 
to  he  "the  beet,  on  the  whole,  in  the  language."  In 
Pttm  be  diaoovoed  aone  very  interesting  mouumenu 
of  the  andent  dviliaation  of  that  wonderAil  «tty,  which 
had  been  overiooked  by  all  pievions  travellers. 

In  his  TVoodi  Dr.  Olin  ^wke  of  "  a  broken  arch,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  leouuns  of  an  andent  bridge  coonecting 


the  Temple  wkh  Mount  Zkm,  as  having  been  knawn  ts 
Mr.  Catberwood  and  other  traveUcrs  and  mUeola." 
For  thia  he  was  charged  ( in  the  AVtt  jl  NMrteoK  JMnr 
for  OotobO',  1848)  with  plagiarism,  and  with  doing  great 
injnsdoe  to  l>r.  Rdnnson,  who  in  his  BMieat&Mrekti, 
the  BjUiotkeca  Sacra,  and  elsewhere,  dstned  to  have 
been  the  diaeoverer  of  this  intetesiing  nwonsMt,  and 
especially  to  hare  been,  so  far  as  be  knew  and  beliered, 
tbie  flnt  to  neogniae  in  this  fragment  of  an  mk  the  i»- 
mains  of  tbe  bridge  spoka  of  by  Jeeephnsi  The  eoa> 
trorerqr  with  Dr.  BoUnsoa  whiob  ensued,  and  whidi  sp- 
peared  in  the  M  K.  Commereiat  Adfertieer  sod  in  the 
CkrietUm  A  deocaU  for  1844-1845,  contained  an  onqnsl- 
ided  denial  of  the  charge  of  {dagiarisro,  snatained  in  tbe 
moat  important  point  by  the  testimony  of  two  nuarioo- 
aries  of  the  American  Board,  whose  letters  made  all 
further  words  superduous.  The  Rev.  Cyrui  Hamho 
wrote  ftom  Bebek,  near  ConstanUnople:  ■*!  read  Dr. 
Botnmnn's  note  In  tbe  North  Amniem  of  July  with 
profound  surprise,  being  confident  that  I  had  heard  3tr. 
Homes  affirm  that  he  informed  Dr.  BoInnsoQ  of  the  ex* 
istence  of  that  arch  as  a  remnant  of  the  bridge  spokrn 
of  by  Joeephus.  I  immediately  addressed  s  note  to  Mr. 
Homes,  which  with  the  reply  I  forward  to  yon."  Mc 
Uooiea  wrote :  "  In  1887,  while  tedding  seveial  nnnthi 
at  Jerusalem,  I  discovered  one  day  with  ao^iriae  ia  the 
obscure  part  of  the  dty  where  it  is  ntuated  the  lemdu 
of  the  arch,  and  fended  that  it  bad  never  obtained,  so 
far  as  I  knew,  the  notice  of  any  traveller.  ...  In  the 
spring  of  1838,  at  the  time  of  a  misdoDsiy  ooonal  is 
Jerusalem,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  RobinMiL 
We  were  all  anxious  to  show  Dr.  Robinson  dl  the  no- 
ticeable places  in  Jerusalem  whidi  night  posriUy  sug- 
gest to  fain  Imu  r^arding  ita  Mricnt  lepoipaphy. 
One  foesDOon  I  eagoly  toU  Dr.  Bobiiaoa  of  the  exi«- 
cooe  trf  this  now  famous  arch,  and  firmn  his  surpriss  aad 
awakened  interest  it  was  evident  he  had  never  bead 
of  it  before.  And  before  be  went  to  sec  it,  I  remarked 
to  him  on  tbe  probalMlity  that  it  was  tbe  bridge  nwo- 
tiooed  in  history  as  going  from  the  Tseqtte  to  Hooat 
ZlMk"  Mr.  Hamlin  finther  writw:  "Mr.  Homca  bm 
shown  me  the  journal  of  his  reddeooa  in  Syria,  aad 
under  date  of  Hay,  1887,  anaong  a  nomber  of  liaap 
noted  as  worthy  of  spedd  examination  is  this  hriefi 
minute, '  The  Mdj^e  crotri^g  from  Mourn  Zion  to  MmM 
Moriak.'  The  entry  was  made  at  the  time  when  be 
first  began  to  regard  the  arch  as  a  remnant  of  that 
bridge,  and  that  wta  nearly  ome  year  preriamM  to  Ifr. 
AoMmon's  Vint  to  Jenualem.  He  afterwards  visited  it 
repeatedly,  anfoetimea  in  connecdoo  with  tnvdien ;  mi 
when  Dr.  BoUnson  airired  In  Jeniaalem,  he  hies^ 
it  to  his  notice  as  a  remnant  of  the  bridge  spoken  of  br 
Joeephua."  An  iacnrreot  allusion  to  this  ooatnmm'  ii 
AUibone's  Biographieai  Dietiomary  renders  a  fdl  sui^ 
ment  of  the  facts  important. 

In  1842  Dr.  Olin  was  deeted  preddent  of  tbe  Was- 
leyan  Uiunrdty,  which  oOoe  be  eontinaeA  to  fill  ualil 
his  death.  This  high  adMid  became  nnder  Db  Olia>i 
administradon  the  beat  of  the  Methodist  eeantdiM^ 
and  at  once  took  its  place  beside  tbe  foramat  sad  oUM 
of  the  New  England  colleges.  True  it  lacked  the  meaif 
which  the  others  had  to  supply  all  their  wants,  bet  lo 
untiring  was  Dr.  Olin  in  his  efforts  to  make  tbe  Wca 
leyan  University  a  power  in  the  land  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  embarrassoienu  surroumKng  him  sd 
all  the  oppndrion  hdng  Mm,  heyet  gathtred  dwat  hi« 
a  faculty  inferior  to  none  other  in  ^  oonuvy.  ladetd 
while  Dr.  Olin  was  a  wondedul  pnneber,  CMdMnag  at 
flaence  nf  thought,  overwhdming  earMstneas  of 
ing,  and  physical  power  of  ddiveiy  to  a  degree  av> 
vailed  in  hb  tine;  and  while  his  intelleet  wai  of  nt 
traontinaiy  sweep  and  power;  while  morally  Ui  lit 
was  a  peipeuud  struggle  after  tbe  Ugliest  aedeal-hi 
bwged  to  be  like  Christ;  and  wliUe  bia  piteiad  sscmMi 
have  the  grand  reach  of  Chalwew,  wiU  the  piaaiid 
directness  of  appttcatioB  bMrreeaMlv  fasca  M 
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tMblad  iqioQ  that  It  was  not  u  a  imacher  and  plilloa- 
opber  Uiat  Dr.  OUn  sboold  take  fiiat  rank,  bat  ntber  as 
■n  vdneatar.  As  the  bead  of  a  uniTerrity  he  wae  truly 
ia  Ub  own  plaoe — a  veritable  king  of  men ;  nouo  who 
cow  Mu  him  failed  to  acknowledge  the  npremacy  of 
Ui  great  iMtaK;  noiw  of  hb  atoAnta^  whoae  eoneep- 
INM  tt  Che  fKnm*  and  of  banunf^  mn  de- 
rated by  %bfAr  peraonal  contact  with  him,  failed  to  be 
unprcecd  with  their  da^  lowaida  the  worid  into  which 
iher  launched  oat  frocn  eoll^e.  In  1848  Dr.  Olin  mar- 
ried Hub  Jnfia  M.  Lyncb,  daughter  of  Judge  Lyncfa,  of 
New  York.  Dr.  (Hinwaa  elected  delate  to  the  Genetal 
Onrfteenecs  of  1M4  and  186S,  and  del^ptfe  Ann  the  Mew 
Tofk  and  N«w  EsglHid  GonftntMM  to  the  flnt  meeting 
of  the  ETMigelical  Alliaooe  in  I>oodon,  1846.  He  wai 
a  flonoriliator  to  the  Wtilejfam  Jourmal,  the  Ckrittiam  A  if 
toeate  ami  Journal,  and  the  MeAoditt  Quarterly  Hteiat. 
He  died  at  Hiddletown,  Cwia,  Aug.  16,  1861.  Two 
rdama  of  Serwiimi,  LMtttm,  and  A  ddrtstet  were  pub- 
lished at  Mew  Yotk  in  ISUl  In  1868  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  hia  f^e  tmd  I^Hen,  edited  by  Hn.  Olin,  and 
enriefaad  by  the  valmlile  centriboHons  of  bin  fHends. 

"Dr.  OBu  was  a  man  of  renaifcaUe  organiaation. 
His  phyncal  and  mental  proportions  were  alike  gigan- 
tie.  Hia  intellect  was  of  that  iBoperial  tank  to  which 
bat  few  of  the  sons  of  men  can  lay  datm.  At  once 
acot^  penetrating,  and  profcood,  it  lacked  none  of  the 
demoDta  of  trae  mental  greataeaa.  We  have  known 
many  men  far  BDperiortoUB  hi  aoqidred  learning;  bat 
fbr  breadtb  and  eonpfebeMireneaa  of  range,  for  vigor 
and  lichneea  of  thought,  fat  liwtUity  and  abundance  of 
inreotion,  we  have  nerer  met  bis  eqnaL . . .  But  grand 
as  was  Dr.  OHxt'n  intellectnal  being,  bis  moral  life  was 
MiD  grander.  So  orerahadowing,  indeed,  was  its  maj- 
esty, that  we  can  hardly  contemplate  any  portion  of  his 
nature  apart  tram  It....  With  eueh  qualities  of  mind  and 
bcnrt,  it  is  not  wondeiAd  that  lie  was  pre-ennnent  as  a 
pwcher.  In  ovemanertng  power  fai  tbe  pallet,  we 
duabc  whether  Uving  he  had  a  rival,  or  ^ng  has  left 
bis  Hke  among  men"  (Rev.  Dr.  Hcabitock,  In  Methoditt 
Qaarterif,  Oct  1861,  p.  862).  "  He  bad  tbe  real  celes- 
tial fire  of  sacred  oratory.  He  had  great  power  of  in- 
rigbt  and  logic;  but  bis  chief  strength  lay  in  tbe  en- 
kindling and  electrtc  eneigy  of  bis  sympattaetio  and 
emodonal  natinc  Tbe  great  tnitha  i^eh  his  intdkct 
imned  were  dfceUv  bMause  th^  were  home  on  the 
glowing  and  irreaiatible  stream  of  h(a  scnaiUlides"  (Ifeip~ 
/.')9faiider,xii,  194-161).  "  His  ehanetep—aorsl,  social, 
and  inteUeetoal — was  throughoot  of  the  noblest  style. 
Id  tbe  first  respect  be  was  pre-eminent  for  tbe  two 
chief  virtnes  of  true  religion — charity  and  humility. . . . 
The  ori^nal  powers  of  his  mind  were,  however,  his  great 
distinction.  These,  like  his  persMi,  were  all  otdussal  in 
grasp  and  strength,  with  the  dignity  which  nsnalty  at- 
tends tlmn;  a  eompiehenrive  Ciicut^  of  geneiaUaation, 
wbi^  fek  independent  of  details,  but  presented  in  over^ 
wbdminglogicgrandsanimafiesofttaonghL  This  com- 
prebennwnesa,  oombtned  with  energy  tHf  thought,  was 
ibe  chief  mental  cbaraeteriatic  of  tbe  man.  Under  tbe 
iospiratMHi  of  the  pulfrit  it  often,  and  indeed  anally  be- 
came  BtiMime. .  ■ .  Ever  and  anoa  pamages  of  overwhelm- 
ing  force  were  ottered,  before  which  tbe  whole  anembly 
teained  to  bow,  not  so  ranch  In  admiration  of  (he  man, 
as  in  bosBage  tc  tbe  mighty  tnitb.  Such  passages  were 
usually  not  poetic,  for  he  was  remarkably  chary  of  bis 
ita^err;  but  they  were  poodemus  with  thought;  tbey 
were  oAoi  stupendons  eonoeptirnis,  snch  as  you  would 
fanai^  a  Sanhedrim  of  ardiugds  might  Haten  to  un- 
eovered  of  tb^  golden  enwna"  (Rev.  Dr.  Stevens,  in 
tbe  MelktdiH  Qmarterig  for  Jnly,  18SI).  ••We  do  not 
beaitMc,"  s^  tbe  Rev,  Dr,  Vnghtman,  of  the  Methodist 
Epiaeopal  Cbarch,  South,  **to  express  our  conviction 
that,  with  the  pfn>«minent  qnaliAcationB  be  possessed 
for  iiifhieneing  young  men,  far  irieUing  aright  the  po- 
tent bwmmentalitiea  bdoiiging  to  the  profenor's  chair, 
dded  by  the  power  which  gave  bis  sermons  a  baptism 
«f  In  what  oceadonaOy  ha  waaaUe  to  preach.  Dr.  Olin 


did  more  for  the  Chnrch  than  if  be  had  even  worn  tbe 
mitre.  We  never  knew  a  professor  or  prendent  half  so 
idolized  by  his  students,  one  half  so  fitted  to  impress  the 
great  lineaments  his  own  chanoter  on  the  sasoqitible 
minds  of  young  men,  or  so  qualified  to  bring  tbe  vital 
spirit  of  laligion  into  ^fl  the  ageociea  and  antUanees  ^ 
edncation.  His  work  was  awked  outby  Hrovideaee; 
he  was  sustained  in  it  until  tbe  nds^on  of  his  life  doaed." 
"  In  tbe  intimate  blending  of  logical  argument  with  fiery 
feelii^  he  was  more  like  what  we  know  Demosthenes 
to  have  been  than  any  speakw  we  have  ever  listened 
to;  and  his  power  (as  waa  the  case  with  the  great  Athe- 
nian orator)  did  not  oon^  in  any  nngle  quali^r— in 
focoa  of  reasoning,  or  Are  of  imagination,  or  beat  of 
declamation — but  in  all  combined. . . .  Tbe  printed  ser- 
mons are  vigorous,  maadve,  and  powerful  to  a  degree 
unsuipassed  in  modem  Utentnre,  unless  perhaps  by 
ChalDters  and  Robert  Hall ;  but  they  are  yet  a  very  in- 
adequate representation  of  the  living  preacher"  (Rev, 
Dr,  HcCUntock,  in  Mttk.  Qaar.  Xev.  xxxvi,  9,  88). 
See,  besides  bis  L^e  amd  lAtttr*  nteDltooed  above,  Fish, 
PtdfH  Elepmet,  ii,  6^  27  {  Biogrmkkal  Sktldttt  of 
Jf ettoduCr  ;  Oonie,  Licet  ^  Methodut  MmUUn,  p.  888 ; 
Southern  LiUrarjf  Mi$tager,  i,  15;  Sherman,  Sketdta 
qf!feu>  England  Meiiodum,  p,  414 ;  MttA.  Qu.  Rex.  July, 
1862,  p. 480, 477;  Jan.  1864,  p.  9;  Oct.  1668,  p.  <00w 

OUndOt  Mabtuio  a  Spanish  architect,  floor- 
ished  in  the  16th  century.  According  to  Milizia,  be 
erected  tbe  parochial  chnrch  of  Liria,  of  which  the 
lower  story  has  four  Doric  columns  on  pedestals,  with 
niches,  statues,  and  faas-reliefs;  tbe  second  story  has  the 
same  nnmberofCorinthian  columns;  the  third  stM^- has 
two  flntad  twisted  oohimns,  with  a  statne  of  St.  Michael 
in  the  centre.  Olindo  also  completed  the  monastery  of 
St.  Miguel  at  Valencia,  begun  by  CobarmUas.  See 
Spooney  Biag.  Biit.  i^lMe  Fint  Artt,  it,  627. 

Oltn,  a  noted  Italian  Jemit,  who  rose  to  tbe  first 
dignity  in  the  Imtherhood,  was  desoended  ftom  a  noUe 
Ihmily  of  Genoa,  where  his  granilfather  and  uncle  had 
been  reqiectirely  dagts  of  tbe  republic.  He  was  bom 
near  the  opening  of  tbe  17th  century.  After  ent^ing 
the  Jesuitical  order  he  taught  for  some  time,  and  was 
80  well  appretnated  that  he  wu  pven  the  rectors te  of  a 
Jesuit  coll^  at  Bone.  He  was  an  intiniate  fKend  of 
pope  Alexander  VII,  and  when  general  Nickel  was  de- 
prived of  bis  office,  pope  Innocent -X,  also  his  friend, 
pointed  to  Oliva  as  the  proper  person  for  Nickel's 
place.  The  Jesuits  made  haste  to  secure  (Miva,  as  they 
too  believed  him  "a  chief  according  to  thdr  hearts." 
In  1664  be  was  fiitally  elevated  to  the  generalship  of 
tbe  order,  and  the  immense  political  importance  which 
the  soeieQr  acquired  under  his  government  proved  that 
they  bad  made  a  wise  choice  (see  NicoUnl,  p^  8S2). 
Penonaliy  (Mlva  was  not  a  fiivorite.  He  kept  himsdf 
at  a  great  distance  (mm  the  inferior  brethren  of  the  order, 
and  oeldon]  condescended  to  give  an  audience.  He 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  the  delidous  villa  near 
Albano,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  rarest  exotics.  When  at  Rome  he  retired  to  the 
novitiate  of  St,  Andrea.  He  never  went  out  on  foot. 
He  Hved  in  a  most  snnptnondy  and  elegantly  adorned 
aparbnent,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  table  fumished 
with  the  most  select  delicacies.  He  waa  only  studious 
of  enjoying  the  position  he  held,  and  the  power  he  had 
obtained.  Reserving  for  his  particular  attention  mat- 
ters of  pditical  importance,  be  left  the  affairs  of  tbe 
aomlj  to  the  entire  management  of  aobordinate  offl-* 
ciala.  But  it  most  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  Oliva 
foiled  to  attract  notice  or  to  strengthen  his  order.  The 
political  importance  which  the  Jesuits  acquired  then 
was  due  almost  wholly  to  Oliva's  personal  efforts.  He 
maintained  a  correspondence  which  e.xlended  to  almost 
all  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  in  which  indeed  he  showed 
himself  a  consummate  politician,  and  deeply  engaged  in 
most  seritMis  and  important  affairs,  .Oliva,  diedip,1681, 
and  was  aoeeeeded  by  l^i^m  C4.>a^^BigKieolini, 
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Bin.  nfOnJmtitt,  p.  aSMiit  StiimattM,ffiit.^a» 
Jetuif,  ToL  u  t  Basks,  i/isL  qf  tMt  Papacff,  ti,  Si7  Mf 
(J.U.W.) 

OllTA,  AlaMandro,  a  dktlngabbed  ItaUu  Bo- 
man  Catholic  prdali^  iiot«d  alto  as  a  imiiunent  menber 
of  tiM  mrniattiiT  order,  was  born  at  Sanoferato  tn  1408, 
of  poor  pareata.  When  three  rean  old  he  fell  into  the 
irater,  and  was  taken  out  for  dead ;  but,  being  carried  by 
Us  mother  into  the  cfa  urch  uf  the  Holy  Virgin,  he  recov- 
ered voDderfully,  or,  according  to  the  pafnMs,  miracu- 
kmsly.  He  was  now  dedicated  by  his  parents  to  the 
eerrioe  of  the  Churcb,  and  when  yet  but  a  youth  was 
admitted  among  the  Augustinlan  monka.  He  atwiied 
St  Umini,  Bok^na,  and  Perusa,  in  wUeh  kit  place  he 
was  Arst  made  profeasor  of  philoaophy,  and  afterwards 
appointed  to  teach  divinity.  At  length  he  was  choeen 
provincial,  and  some  time  after  accqHcd,  not  without 
reluctance,  the  post  of  solicitor-geDeral  of  his  order. 
This  office  obUged  him  to  go  to  Rome,  where  his  learn- 
ing and  virtue  became  greatly  admired,  ootwithfltaod- 
ing  that  bt  took  all  pomible  nMhods^  oat  of  extreme 
humility,  to  keep  at  a  distance  tram  p^ud  oodee.  The 
endUnal  of  Tarentnm,  the  protector  of  bis  order,  oould 
twt  pnvail  upon  him  to  engage  in  any  of  the  puUic 
disftatatinns,  where  everj-body  wished  to  see  a  man  of 
bu  great  erudition :  however,  as  be  was  a  sublime  the- 
ologUn  and  a  moat  eloquent  orator,  he  attracted  pub- 
Uc  attention  by  whatever  he  wrote  and  whenever  be 
preached.  He  ^ipeared  in  the  pulptta  of  the  principal 
cities  in  Italy,  aa  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Bologna,  Flor- 
ence,  Mantua,  and  Ferrara;  was  elected  first  vicar-geu- 
eral,  and  then  general  of  his  order,  in  1459 ;  and  at  last 
created  cardinal,  in  1460,  by  pope  Pius  IL  Thi^  learned 
pontilT  gave  Oliva  afterwards  the  bishopric  of  Camerino, 
and  made  use  of  his  abilities  on  several  oceasioos.  Oli- 
ve diflid  shortly  afta*  at  Ttvola,  when  the  oonrt  of 
Bome  then  redded,  in  1468.  He  wrote,  Dt  CkritU  ortu 
Strmomt  eaitami—De  earn  cum  apoib^faBla:—De 
peaxUo  is  SfkitMm  SemelMui—Oralioiitt  thgmtf.  (J. 

OUva,  Feraan  Pam  da,  a  noted  Spanisb  mor* 

aliat,  was  bom  in  Cordova  about  1492,  His  father,  who 
himself  cultivated  letters,  educated  him  with  much 
care.  At  twelve  be  was  studying  in  the  Univenity  of 
Salamanca;  whence  be  went  to  Alcala,  then  tn  Paris, 
and  Anally  to  ftowp,  where,  under  the  protection  of  his 
unel^  attaehed  to  the  court  of  Leo  X,  be  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  that  the  capital  of  the  Christian  worid 
could  offer.  On  the  death  of  tus  uncle  be  was  proposed 
to  occupy  the  place  thus  left  vacant;  but  he  preferred 
to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  gave  public  lessons  dur- 
ing  three  years.  Pope  Adrian  VI,  informed  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Oltva,  endeavored  to  attract  him  to  Rome.  The 
love  of  country  prevailed  with  the  young  Spaniard, 
who  returned  to  Salamanca,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  college  of  the  Archbidiop  ia  1628.  He  Uught 
moral  philoaophy,  aitd  became  the  rector  of  the  oollt^ 
Shortly  after  having  attained  this  elevated  pontion  he 
died,  in  1680^  though  still  a  young  man — a  great  loss  to 
letters.  Oliva  had  seen  with  what  success  Italian 
writers  had,  in  iniiution  of  the  Latins^  compooed  works 
in  prose,  and  be  regretted  that  in  Spain  the  Latin  was 
atill  the  language  for  moral  and  philoaophical  ^scos- 
tions;  he  em^doyed  the  Castilian  tongue  in  a  diahigus 
On  tka  Digmiff  of  Man.  He  also  wrote  several  didactic 
discourses  On  tie  FacuUiea  qf  the  Mind  and  their  6W, 
etc,  and  a  discourse  which  he  pronounced  in  Salamanca 
as  candidate  for  the  chair  of  moral  philoaophy.  The 
historian  Morales,  his  nephew,  asaores  na  that  tn  all 
these  treatises  Oliva  designed  to  give  models  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  Spanish  tongue.  His  exam- 
ple was  promptly  followed  writers  itf  merit— Sade&o, 
Salaiar,  Luia  Mexia,  Navarra;  bat  none  equalled  for 
force  and  expreaeion  the  first  part  of  the  dialogue  On  the 
IHgnitjf  of  Man.  All  the  works  of  Oliva  were  published 
for  the  first  lime  by  his  nephew,  Ambroaki  de  Morales 


(CMdora.  1S8&,  4lo) ;  they  were  leicinted  (Madrid.  1787, 
i  vols.  12mo).  The  InquisUioe  hdd  them  until  after 
omection.  See  BtmommeiUo  que  Uro  «•  Satamtmca, 
inthe  ITorjbof  Oliva;  Reaahal  y  Ugarte.  AiUiotica de 
lo»  Eaeritoret  que  Am  rido  imdiiUMoa  de  lot  rnie  Ol^ 
gioi  Mayorts  (Madrid,  1806,  4to),  p,  289,  Mc;  Nicolm 
Antonio,  BMiotJteea  Ui^ama  man ;  Ticknor,  ifut,  ^ 
Spwuth  Literature^  ii,  8  aq.,66t  iii,401.  (J.H.W.) 

Olive  (HM,  sa'yitA,  probably  from  m,  to  be  pkat- 
ant,  said  esp.  of  odors;  or,  as  Geaenius  supposea,  fnm 
rail,  to  thine,  from  the  glosa  of  the  oil ;  Gr.  iXaia,  i.  e. 
oipne.  The  Heb.  name  is  essentially  found  in  all  the 
kindred  languages — the  Arabic,  Syriaev  Ethiopia  and 
Coptic;  oomp.  the  Spaniah  aasytr, ml). 

The  oIive-4ree  is  one  of  the  chief  vegetable  ptodneti 
of  I^leatine,  and  an  important  source  of  that  ooontry^ 
wealth  and  pioeperity  throughout  the  Scripture  period. 
It  was  cultivated  in  olive-gardens  (called  in  Hetxew 
n^T  O^f ),  usually  on  high  ground,  and  even  on  mouo- 
tains  (comp^  Gen.  viii,  11 ;  Shaw,  Travele,  p.  296),  pie- 
ferring  a  dry  and  sandy  soil  (see  Virgil,  Georg.  ii, 
180  sq.;  Colum.  v,  8;  i>s  Artor.  17;  Pliny,  xvii,  8); 
yet  it  appears  also  in  wet  atnl,  and  even  gnva  undsr 
water  (Theophr.  Plaut.  ir,  8t  Pliny,  xui,  60>  The 
species  are  widely  distribnted  in  the  warmer  tenpentc 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  common  olive  (OUva  Emrvptea\ 
a  native  of  Syria  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  and  perhaps 
also  of  tbe  south  of  Europe,  although  probably  it  ia  then 
rather  naturaliied  thsn  indigenoas,  ia  in  iu  wild  state  a 
thorny  shrub  or  small  tree,  but  throogh  cultivation  be- 
cornea  a  tree  vt  fwtaty  to  forty  feet  high,  deatttate  of 
spines.  It  attains  a  prodigious  agsb  The  caltivatad 
varietiea  are  very  nnmenNM^  dilfcriiig  in  tbe  breadth  of 
the  leaves,  and  in  other  eharacteia.  The  general  ap- 
pearanoe  of  tbe  trees  is  that  of  an  apple-orchard,  as  tv 
the  trunk,  aud  the  willow  aa  to  the  sterna  and  leave*. 
The  olive  is  of  slow  growth  (Vi^  Geory.  ii,  8).  It 
never  becomes  a  very  largo  trse,  though  sometiuea  two 
or  three  stems  rise  from  the  aame  root,  and  lench  fnm 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  bigb,  with  spreaiting  braaAm 
(ooaip.Hoa,xtv,7;  Strabo,xvi,769).  The  leaven  are  m 
pdrs,  lanceolate  in  shape,  of  a  dull  green  on  tbe  upper, 
and  hoary  on  tbe  under  surface  (camp.  Pse.  lii,  iO; 
cxxviii,  3;  Jer.  xi,  16;  Ovid,  Metamorph.  viii,  296; 
Theophr. i%iuJL  i,  16;  Fliny,  xvi,  88;  IMod.  iSc  i,  17). 
Hence  in  countriea  where  the  (dive  ia  extenvvely  calti- 
vated  the  aomeiy  is  of  a  ^  chanetor  from  tUa  oolor 
of  the  Adiage.  Tbe  flowery  wlddi  are  white,  epfwar  ia 
little  tnfta  between  the  leaves.  Tbe  fhnt  is  an  dlipt>> 
cal  drupe,  at  first  of  a  green  color,  but  gradually  becom- 
ing purple,  and  even  black,  with  a  hard,  stony  kernel, 
and  is  remarkable  fVom  the  outer  fleaby  part  being  thai 
in  which  much  oil  is  lodged,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  in  the 
almond  of  the  seed.  In  Palestine  the  dive  bloeseois  ia 
June  (Anderson,  BOb  UglOt  p.  20S).  It  ripens  firsm 
August  to  September.  Tbe  ttee  ia  usually  propagated 
by  sUps^  and  it  bears  very  abandanUy,  wiih  oonpar- 
atively  little  care  (Pliny,  xvii,  19;  oomp.  Jer.  xi,  18). 
As  to  tbe  growth  of  the  tree,  it  thrives  beet  in  warm 
and  sunny  situations.  It  is  of  a  moderate  spread,  with 
a  knotty,  gnaried  trunk,  and  a  smooth  ash-oolored  berh. 
Iu  look  is  aingnlarly  .indicative  tanadmiB  vigm-;  and 
this  is  the  force  trf*  what  ia  said  in  Scripture  of  its 
"  greennesa,"  as  emblematic  of  strength  and  proaperi^. 
The  leavefs  not  deddoous.    Those  who  see  ci- 

ives  for  the  first  time  are  oocasionally  disappointed  by 
the  dusty  colm  of  their  foliage;  but  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  them  find  an  inexpressiUe  charm  in  tbe 
rippling  changes  of  these  slender  gray-green  learn. 
Mr.  Raskin's  pages  in  the  atomet  of  Vemee  (iu,  17^177) 
we  not  at  all  extra  vsgant. 

Of  tiie  olive-tree  two  varieUes  are  particalaity  di^ 
tingnished :  the  hmg-leafed,  which  is  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  and  the  broad-leafed  in 
Spain,  which  b^,^^^lH9tC^^<dian  the  former 
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tiiid.  Ontliewildfdlv«-ti«e,  MwdlMlta«tmctic«<rf' 
pi&iBg,  Mc  OuTK,  Wild. 

Tha  o&n  ia  tm  <tf  Um  mtOtat  vt  ttw  planU  apecifi- 
olfy  MBtiomd  in  tbs  Bible,  the  flg  liring  die  Snt. 
Tkai  ii  Geo.  Tiii,  11  Um  don    daaaitwd  M  bringing 
the  olin-bnoeh  to  Noftb.   How  far  thia  eariy  incident 
wKj  hare  anggcated  tbe  later  cmUematical  meaningt 
flftlwlcaf  it  ia  impoaaible  to  aay;  but  uuw  it  is  aa  diffi- 
cult for  ns  to  diacoaneet  tbe  Iboi^^ht  of  peace  from  thia 
MOW  of  [nnutiTe  pntriarchal  biatoiy  aa  from  ■  miilti- 
tndeofalMaiwintlMURekandBMiMnpoetii,  Next, 
n  Sad  It  tbe  moat  prominent  tree  in  tbe  eeriieat  alle- 
pfj.  When  the  tveca  invited  it  to  rmgn  over  tbem, 
hi  Hgieioaa  answer  aeta  it  before  us  in  ita  cbaracterialic 
leiuioQa  to  dinne  worship  and  dooiestie  life  (Jndg.  ix, 
8^  9).   Tbe  olive,  being  an  eveigreeo,  was  adduc«l  aa 
■D  emUea  of  proeparity  (Psa.  lii,  6 ;  ezxviii,  8),  and  it 
hM  continued,  from  tbe  earliest  agea,  to  be  an  emblem 
of  peace  amoiv  dl  dviliied  natioof,    Thua  among 
tbe  Gieeb  tte  tXcn  waa  Mcrad  to-  Pallas  Athene  (Mi- 
Bcna),  who  waa  honored  as  the  beatower  of  it;  U  was 
ibo  titt  emblem  of  ehaaUtjr.   A  crown  of  olive-twigs 
vat  the  highest  diatlnction  of  a  citixen  wbo  bad  mer- 
ited wen  of  hia  country,  and  tbe  highest  prize  of 
ifae  victor  in  tbe  (Hympic  gamea    Tbe  different  paa- 
■gca  of  Scripture  in  which  the  olive  is  mentioned  are 
ikditaied  hj  CaUiis  iUwrobot.  ii,  880).   So  with  tbe 
kier  pnphcta  it  b  the  qrmbol  Of  beauty,  luxuriance, 
•nd  itreijgtb ;  and  henoe  the  ^mbot  of  religious  privi- 
kgta (Hoik xir, 6 1  Jer.xi,6;  comp^  Ecdus.  1, 10).  The 
<dive  ii  always  enumerated  among  the  valued  trees  of 
Palestine;  which  Hoeee  describes  (DenUvi,!!;  viii,8) 
as  "a  land  of  oil-<4ive  and  h«iey"  (so  in  xxviii,  40, 
etc.),   Solomon  gave  to  the  U borers  sent  him  by  Hi- 
tm,  lung  of  Tyre,  20,000  baths  of  oil  (2  Chron.  it,  10). 
Blades  tbii^  bnroense  qnantitiea  Dust  have  been  »• 
qaiied  far  home  w»nawplioii,aa  it  waa  extensively  used 
SI  an  antde  of  diet,  for  burning  In  temps,  and  for  the 
riuial  service.   The  oil  of  Falettine  was  highly  prixed, 
and  latge  qnanlltiea  were  exported  to  Egjrpt,  where  the 
tree  baa  been  little  cultivated  (Bitter,  Erdk.  xi,  619; 
•M  Um.  xh,  12,  and  Jerome,  ad  loc ;  Eeka  Rabb.  Ixxxv, 
3).  Tbe  Phoenicians  also  received  ntucb  oil  fh>m  Pales- 
■ine  (Ezek. xxvii,  17 ;  cnmp.  1  Kings  v,  II ;  Ezra  iii, 7). 
The  kings  of  Israel  raised  a  part  of  their  revenae  in  oil 
Chron.  xxxii,  28).    The  beet  olivea  grew  in  the  re- 
gion of  Tekoa  (Hiahna,  Memdt,  vUi,  8>    It  waa  not 
unnmal  to  eat  tbe  olives  themselves,  either  raw,  soft- 
etied  in  aalt  water  (comp.  Borckhardt,  Traoti*,  t,  9b),  or 
pr(aefTed(IMoacor.i,IS8).  On 
tbe  method  of  preaervtRg  ti.- 
im,  see  CidmB,  xii,  47.  Sea 
On. 

Not  only  the  olire-^nl,  but 
the  tnncbes  of  tbe  tree  were 
tnployed  at  tbe  Feast  of  Tab- 
mmdn  (Neh.  viii,  15).  See 
OuwT.  Tbe  wood  alao  was 
oaed  (1  KInga  tI,  S8>  by  Solo- 
■on  for  making  tbe  eberubim 
(reilL  81 ,  8S),  and  for  doora  and 
peata  "for  the  entering  of  the 
ende,"  the  former  of  which 
*tre  carved  with  ebembim  and 
|<^-treea  and  open  flowers. 
Tbe  wood  of  the  dive-tree, 
*Uch  ia  imported  eUefly  ftom 
legheni,  ia  like  that  of  tbe 
box,  but  softer,  with  darker 
]?ny-c<4ored  vrina.  Tbe  roots 
hsn  a  very  pretty  knotted 
■nd  cnriy  character;  tbey  are 
maeb  esteemed  on  tbe  Cooti- 
oent  for  making  emboaaed 
koxo^  pmaed  into  engnvad 
■MKe  moolda.  Furniture  ia 
I  of  tbe  eBvc-tne  la  Italy, 


and  the  cloaeneaa  cf  tbe  grain  fits  it  even  for  painten* 
palelML  The  bark  of  tbe  tree  ts  bitter  and  astringent ; 
aikd  both  it  and  the  leaves  have  fUHifugeynpertica.  A 
gum-reain  exudes  from  old  sterna,  which  much  resem- 
bles BtMax,  baa  an  odor  like  vanilla,  and  is  used  in  aU 
parts  of  Italy  for  perfumery.  Thia  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  ia  now  aometimes  called  olive-gum.  But 
the  fruit,  with  iu  oil,  is  that  which  renders  the  tree  es- 
pecially valuable.  The  green  unripe  fruit  is  preserved 
inasvlutioaufaalt,audioweUknownatdesauta.  llie 
fruit  when  ripe  is  bruised  in  mills,  and  the  oil  pressed 
out  of  the  paste.  UiAtrent  qualities  are  known  in 
commerce,  varying  partiy  in  the  quality  of  the  frnit, 
partly  in  the  care  with  which  the  ml  u  extracted.  See 
Ouvx-BicBBT.  Tbe  berries  {Jaa.iii,l«;  Eadr.  xvi,29), 
which  produce  the  oil,  were  aometimes  gathered  by 
shaking  tbe  tree  (laa.  xxiv,  18),  someUmes  by  beating 
it  (Deut.  xxiv,  20).  Then  followed  the  treading  of  the 
fruit  (DeuL  xxxiii,  24;  llickTi,16).  Ueuce  the  men- 
tion of  "oil-fata"  (Joel  ii,  M).  See  Oii^miu.  Nor 
mnM  the  flower  be  paaaed  over  withoal  notice : 

**  M  bene  flomerint  otaa^  alttdiarimas  annus" 
(Ovld,A*tv,M^ 

Tbe  irind  was  dreaded  tbe  etdtivatar  of  the  oUve* 
fbr  the  least  raffling  of  a  breeze  la  qit  to  causa  tbaflow- 
eistofldl: 

"Florebant  oletai  ventt  aocnere  protervt"  <iftM,tll). 
Thus  we  see  the  force  of  the  words  of  Elipbaz  the  Te- 
manite:  "He  ahall  cast  off  hia  flower  like  the  olive" 
(Job  XV,  88).  It  u  needless  to  add  that  the  locust  was 
a  formidable  enemy  of  the  olive  (Amos  iv,  9).  It  h^i- 
pened  not  unfrequently  that  hopes  were  disappointed, 
and  that  **  the  labor  of  the  olive  failed"  (Hab.  iii,  17). 
See  Flower.  "  Of  all  (hut-bearing  trees  it  is  the  most 
prodigal  In  flowera.  It  literally  boids  under  the  load 
of  them.  But  then  not  one  in  a  hundred  comes  to  ma- 
turity. The  tree  casta  them  off  by  millions,  as  If  they 
were  of  no  more  value  than  flakea  of  sitow,  which  they 
closely  resemble.  So  will  it  be  with  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  vanity.  Cast  off,  they  melt  away,  and  no 
<»ie  takes  the  trouble  to  aak  after  such  empty,  useless 
things— just  as  our  olive  aeetns  to  throw  off  in  eonteaapt 
tbe  myriads  of  flowers  that  signify  nothing,  and  toma 
all  her  fatness  to  those  which  wiU  mature  into  fhnt" 
(Thomson,  Lufd  and  Book,  i,  tSS).    See  Blast. 

That  the  olive  growa  to  a  great  age  baa  long  been 
known.  Pliny  mentions  one  which  the  Atheiiiana  of 
bis  time  considered  to  be  coeval  with  their  city,  and 
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therefore  1600  yem  old.  Near  Tcmi,  in  tbfl  rale  of 
the  eucade  of  Marmorm,  there  ia  a  plantation  of  very 
old  tneif  auppowd  to  ooorist  of  the  ume  plants  that 
wmgiowlagtbeninthatinMofmny.  LadjCaloMl 
atatcs  that  at  TericoDcio,  on  the  raoontain-Toad  between 
Tivoli  and  Pakstrina,  there  is  an  ancient  olire-cree  of 
large  dimenaiDna,  which,  nnlen  the  documenta  arc  pur- 
poaely  falsiAed,  atood  as  a  boundary  tietween  two  poa- 
annoaa  even  before  the  Chriatian  nra,  and  in  the  2d 
oeotiiry  was  looked  upon  aa  very  andenL  The  dif- 
AeollT  on  thia  point  ariaea  ftom  a  freah  tice  apringing 
np  tmm  the  oU  alnnp»  Chauanbiiand  aaya:  -Tbum 
in  the  gaiden  of  Oliret  (or  GethaemaiM)  are  at  Icaat  of 
the  timea  of  the  Eaatem  empire,  as  is  demonstnted  by 
the  following  drcunutanee.  In  Torfcey  every  olive- 
tree  found  Handing  by  the  Huaaulmana  when  they  con- 
quered Aaia  pays  one  fiudma  to  the  treaaary,  while 
each  of  thoaa  fdanted  since  the  oonqueat  is  taxed  half 
tta  produce.  The  eight  olirea  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing are  chained  only  eight  uteHimat."  By  aoma^  etp»- 
dally  by  Dr.  Martin,  it  ia  auppoaed  that  theae  olive-treea 
nay  have  been  in  existence  even  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour.  Dr.  Wilde  describee  the  largest  of  them  as 
bong  twenty-four  feet  in  girth  above  the  roots,  though 
its  topmost  branch  is  not  thirty  feet  from  the  groui^ ; 
Bov^  who  travelled  as  a  naturalist,  aaserta  that  the  lar;g- 
est  are  at  least 'six  yards  in  circnmference,  and  nine  or 
ten  yards  high ;  so  Urge,  indeed,  thai  be  calculates  their 
age  at  3000  years.    Sm  GimiaEif  ank. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  olive  was  inlTO- 
duced  from  Asia  into  Enrope.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  had 
a  tradition  that  the  Itrst  branch  of  it  was  carried  by  a 
dove  from  Phcenicia  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Epirua, 
where  the  priests  received  and  planted  it;  and  Pliny 
states  that  there  were  no  olive-trees  in  Italy  or  Spain 
belbre  the  17Sd  year  fhNu  the  foundation  of  the  ei^  of 
Roue.  Thoogh  the  olive  eontlnnea  to  be  mneh  culti- 
vated in  Syria,  it  is  much  more  extanrively  so  in  the 
vouth  of  Europe,  whence  the  rest  of  the  world  is  chiefly 
supplied  with  olive-oil.   See  Ouvb-oil. 

No  tree  is  more  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  au- 
thors, nor  was  any  one  more  highly  honored  bv  ancient 
n^ODS.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  d'edicated  to  Minerva, 
and  even  mployed  in  crowning  Jove,  Apollo,  and  Her- 


Tba,011va((XlM  AtrqMa^  .  . 


cMlea,sa  weUase«iperofB,pMoaopben^aiid«Htos,ini 
all  others  whom  the  pe«>ide  deli^tted  to  bonor.  Bf 
the  Bomans  also  it  was  hi^y  heoocad;  and  Coliaarik 
dcseribeaitu''(*aeMtf^^(raM"  UiiBotwaaMU 
thatt  abaoat  all  the  ancient  antbora,  flooa  the  tine  of 
H<nner,  so  freqoeutly  neation  it,  «id  that,  at  Hsfaes 
says,  to  win  it  aeenied  the  aole  aim  acane  men  had  ■ 
life  (Catm.  i,  7).  The  olive  still  ooatimMB  to  be  oaecf 
the  most  extensively  cultivated  of  plants.  Kitto  am- 
OoDS  tiiat  in  a  list  he  had  made  of  nftnncsa  to  all  tha 
Dotieaa  of  itoita  1^  the  diflknnt  tnvdian  a  PalsMiBe, 
tboae  of  tha  preasoee  of  the  oUv«  eiroeeleiw  baoM 
and  fifty,  and  are  more  numerous  by  far  than  those  Is 
any  other  tree  or  plant  ffut  <^ PalaLp.etim). 

The  refbrenoea  to  vinea,  ^-tieea,  mulherrin,  and  cab 
rank  next  in  ftreqaener.  These  depend  partly  apoa  ths 
knowledge  of  pknta  the  aeveral  traveUen  have.  Bot- 
aniata,  even  tnm  Europe,  nf^ect  tn>[deal  qwdee  with 
which  they  are  unacquainted.  See  Triatnai,  SaL  Oui. 
V«teM^ik<87;  TtMamm,  Lad  laid  BMi,  i,1^ 
SaeTsn 

OLITE-BESBT  C*¥^h  8a*Va.r*,  ao  calkd  tnm  in 
round  and  rcttimg  tam\  Isa.  xvU,  6,  "betry^  ttata, 
Jaa,  iii,  12,  elsewhere  "olive,"  etc),  die  dnqw  or  frmt 
of  the  olive-tree,  known  as  olives" /kit  ezeeOnee.  It 
is  greenish,  whitish,  violet,  or  even  black,  never  larger 
than  a  pigeon's  egg,  genenJIy  oval,  sometimes  globolar, 
or  obovate,  or  acuminate.  The  fruit  n  produced  in  mi 
profosioo,  so  that  an  old  oUve-tree  beoomea  vetr  tsIs- 
able  to  its  owner.  It  ia  chiefly  fhm  the  pericarp  that 
olivMil  ia  obtained,  not  from  the  seed,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Olives,  gath- 
ered before  they  are  quite  ripe,  are  pickled  in  varinoi 
ways,  being  usually  first  steeped  in  lime-water,  by  which 
they  are  rendered  softer  and  milder  in  taste.  They  sr 
well  known  as  a  reatorati\'e  of  the  palate,  and  are  sho 
said  to  promote  digestion.  Diaagreeidde  as  th^  geaer- 
ally  are  at  flrat,  th^  are  aoon  gnatly  idished,  and  ia 
the  south  of  Europe  are  even  a  emmdendile  artide  of 
food.  Dried  olives  are  there  alao  used,  aa  well  as  pick- 
led olives.    See  Olivx, 

OLIVE-FAT.   SeeOii^BIiLL;  Press. 

OLIVE-OIL  (fully         n'»T,  o/uw  ofoO,  Dent,  vui, 
8 ;  briefly         Exod.  xxx,  24,  or  PM,  simfdy,  2  Kii^ 
xriii,  31;  A.  V.  **  oil  olive"),  the  product  of  the  finnt  sf 
the  olive-tree,  bong  emphatically  Me  oil  of  tike  EmI, 
answering  to  botttf ,  cream,  and  fat  for  the  table,  as  vt9 
aa  for  iUuminati<Mb   Olive-oil  ia  mneh  used  as  aa  aittf 
cle  of  fbod  In  the  ooontricB  in  which  it  b  piadaesd,Hl 
to  a  smaller  extent  IitotberooantrieB,h>whitAitba» 
ported  also  for  medicinal  and  other  uae^    A  good  ilk* 
tration  of  the  use  of  olive-oil  for  food  n  furnished  by  1 
Chron.  ii,  10,  where  we  are  told  that  SokMDon  ptoriM 
Hiram's  men  with  **tweoty  thooaand  baths  a!  oil' 
Comp.  Ears  iii,  7.    Too  much  of  this  product  was  s^ 
plied  for  home  consumption:  hence  we  find  the  coantrj 
sending  it  aa  an  export  to  Tyve  (Ei^  xxvii,  IT)  id 
to  Eg^  (Uos.  xii,  l)b   TUa  oil  ma  aaed  in  eoniM 
tions:  thus  it  waa  an  amblon  of  aoyewignty  (I  Sanw 
1 ;  xii,  8,  6).    It  was  also  mixed  with  the  offerings 
sacrifice  (Lev.  u,  1,  2,  6,  16).    £v«o  in  the  wikkra 
very  strict  directions  were  given  that,  in  the  tabenai 
the  Israelitea  were  to  have  "  pure  oil  olive  beaten  i 
the  light,  to  cause  the  lamp  to  bom  alwaya"  (Ea 
xxvii,  20).   For  the  bomiiig  of  U  ia  oowmb  la^ 
see  Hatt.  xxv,  8,  4,  a   The  uae  of  it  oa  the  hurl 
skin  was  customary,  and  indicative  of  cbeeTfulacss(n 
xxiii,  5;  HatL  vi,  17).    it  was  alao  employed  nKdj 
nally  in  surgical  cases  (Luke  x,  84)>   See,  ^tun,  Hi 
vi,  18;  Jaa.  V,  14,  for  iU  uae  in  comhiaaimi with  pnj 
on  behalf  of  the  sick.  SeaOiu 

In  the  south  of  FnuMO  and  in  Italy,  where  the  olti 
oultiire  is  conducted  iMNt  flaiefidly,  the  fruit  b  gaUM 
hand  in  November;  and  after  paning  tluw^t 
aS^  which .aepaiatcB  UwMlp  or  flevh  inm  the  hi 
itoaa,  the  palp  isjMfelW^o^Uia)ti>gJl&  Md  aaliMi 
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to  a  gantlft  pnanm.  Tb«  molt  ia  tb«  "tIi^  oil," 
giceDkh  m  iUi  tiirt,  and  highly  prized  fat  iu  puitj. 
1r  Fal8HiB0  Mvenl  nwthodi  «f*  pndked  for  extnet- 
tK  ttat  oiL  Sm  Olivki 

OUVK,  WILD  <6r.'ArpuXam,  IMoeooridM.  i,  126; 
^l.T.'AypUKtuosi  iM.  OtemUr},  m  tree  HMDtioned  by 
the  ^lOMie  Paul  u  the  buu  of  one  of  hit  moat  forcible 
■Usance  io  the  arguiDenUtioii  coDoenung  the  reUtive 
pontioM  of  the  Jewa  and  Gentiles  in  the  oounneb  of 
God  (Som.  xi,  le-Sfi).  The  Gentiles  are  the  "wUd  ol- 
ire'  (iyptiXatot),  grafted  in  upon  the  "good  (^ytT 
(nXXiAaiocX  *<>  which  once  the  Jewa  beloaged,  and 
with  which  tb^r  im^af^  be  inooqNWated. 

*Hcn  dUftreot  o^Biom  haye  been  entertained  with 
tnpeet  not  only  to  the  pUat,  but  alao  as  to  the  explana- 
tioa  the  metaphor.  One  great  difficulty  has  arisen 
from  the  same  name  having  been  applied  to  different 
^ta.  Thus  by  Dioacoridea  {De  Mater,  ifed.  i,  137)  it 
it  Mated  that  tiie  'AypiiXaia,  at  wild  olive-tree,  is  by 
tome  called  Ctafusif*^  and  by  others  tbe  £iAiopie  oiive. 
So  in  the  notea  to  Theoph.  (ed.  Boda  SUpel,  p.  224),  we 
Rsd  tiiat  KOTimg,  Cotbua,  is  to  be  rendered  Olecuter,  or 
wild  olke.  Hence  the  wild  olive-tree  has  been  con- 
roonded  with  RAui  eotiiw,  or  Venetian  samach,  to 
vhicb  it  has  no  point  of  reaemblance.  Farther  confu- 
wn  baa  arisen  frnn  the  present  Elaagtuu  aagutiifolia 
tf  botanists  baring  been  at  one  time  called  Ofea  lyAie*- 
trii.  Ueaot  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  'AypaXaia 
ii  this  very  Eteagnua,  E.  anguatifoUa,  or  the  narrow - 
leaved  OiesKer-trce  of  Paradise  of  the  Portuguese.  In 
Duiy  points  it  certainly  aooiewhat  resembles  tbe  true 
divMiee— that  is,  in  tbe  form  and  appearance  of  the 
Icares,  in  the  oblong-shaped  fruit  (editde  in  some  of  tbe 
spraes),  also  in  an  oil  being  expressed  from  the  kernels ; 
bat  it  win  not  explain  the  present  passage,  aa  no  [Hocees 
of  gnfting  irill  enable  tbe  Elaagmu  to  bear  olivea  of 
any  kind.  If  we  examine  a  Uttle  further  tbe  account 
gma  bylNoaemdea  (rfthe'AypKXaidfWe  find  in  i,  141, 
'  Upem  Ae  tear*  of  the  Ethiopitm  oUoe^  that  our  <^vce 
■Dd  wild  olives  exude  tears— that  is,  a  gum  or  redn — 
like  tbe  Ethiopian  nlive.  Here  it  is  important  to  re- 
mark that  tbe  wild  olive  of  the  Gretnans  ia  distingoisbed 
from  the  wiM  <4ive  of  Ethiopia.  What  |dant  the  Utter 
Btiy  be,  it  ia  not  perhaps  eai^  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty; but  Arabian  authora  translate  the  name  \sj  sail 
itSiikm,  or  tbe  olive  of  Ethiopia.  Other  synonymes 
for  it  are  Ais  ei-bur,  or  wild  almond;  and  bwkm  koki, 
Le.  mountain  almond.  Tbe  last  name  is  given  to  the 
kemds  of  tbe  apricot  in  Northern  India,  and  it  is  ap- 
plied in  Posian  works  as  one  of  the  sj-nonymes  of  the 
iar-kitkf  or  ^uioot,  which  was  origuMlly  called  apri- 
cock  and  poBcoda,  no  doubt  from  tbe  Arabic  bur-kiik. 
The  apiioot  is  extensivdy  cultivated  in  the  Hlaaalayas, 
ckiefiy  on  aooonnt  of  tbe  clear,  beautiful  mi  yielded  by 
it*  kemds,  on  which  account  it  might  well  be  compared 
vith  the  oUve-tcee.  But  it  docs  not  serve  better  than 
the  EbeagnuB  to  explain  the  passage  of  Paul,  From 
the  account  of  Dioscoridee,  however,  it  ia  clear  that  the 
Elhiopie  waa  distinguished  fimn  the  wild,  and  tbia  ftom 
tbe  cultivated  olive;  and  as  the  plant  was  well  known 
both  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro maris,  there  was  no  danger 
ofanataking  it  for  any  otber  plant  except  itself  in  a  wild 
itate,  that  1^  the  true  'AypuXata,  the  common  olive,  or 
Oiea  Europaa,  in  a  wild  state.  That  this  is  the  very 
plant  aUwied  to  by  tbe  apostle  seems  to  be  proved  from 
ill  having  been  the  practice  of  the  ancients  to  graft  the 
vild  upon  the  cnltivated-  otive-tree  (see  Colum.  v,  9, 16 ; 
niay,  mat.  Nal.  xvii,  18  {  Mlad.  R.  Jt.  xiv,  68 ;  coup. 
UoffmaniMegK,  Flon  Porb^  i,  287).   See  Ulivk. 

"The  apostle,  therefore,  in  comparing  tbe  Romans  to 
the  wild  (jive- tree  grafted  on  a  cultivated  stock,  made 
Dtt  of  language  which  was  moat  intelligible,  and  referred 
to  a  practice  with  which  they  must  have  been  perfectly 
ttanUt^  (Kitto).  It  is  tn  be  noticed,  however,  I  hat  in 
tlie  cnmariaon  of  Fanl,  tbe  wild  branch  is  grafted  on 
tke  gaiden  tna  in  onier  to  partake  of  its  sap  anc^  life ; 
while  in  tte  acMal  colUvitiaB     tha  alive  no  aueb 


grafting  took  place ;  the  wild  graft  being  really  inserted 
in  the  tree  as  it  became  exhausted,  in  order  to  commn- 
nicate  its  new  vigor  to  the  trunk.  StiU  tbe  grafting  of 
which  Paul  speaks  is  not  only  not  inconceivable  in  nat- 
ure, bat  is  really  that  wUdi  God  baa  empk^ed  in  Us 
spiritual  dealings  with  hb  people.  "  It  must,  moreover, 
occur  to  any  one  that  tbe  natural  procesa  of  grafting  ia 
here  inverted,  tbe  custom  being  to  graft  a  good  branch 
upon  a  bad  stock.  It  has,  indeed,  been  contended  (see 
above)  that  in  the  case  of  the  olive-tree  the  inverse  proc- 
ess is  sometimes  practiced,  a  wild  twig  being  ingrafted 
to  strengthen  the  cultivated  olive.  Thus  Hr.  Ewbank 
(CSoaan.  on  JBoaiaMS,  ii,  112)  qnotea  ftom  ndladiiu ; 

*FMindat  steriHs  plngoes  oleaster  ollvaa, 
It  qua  non  nont  mnnera  ferre  docet.' 

But  whatever  the  fact  may  be,  it  is  unnecessary  to  bam 
reoonne  to  this  stippoutkm ;  and  indeed  it  confuses  the 
allegory.  Nor  Is  it  likely  that  Paul  would  bold  him- 
self tied  by  horticultural  laws  in  using  such  an  image  as 
this.  Perfaape  tbe  very  stress  of  tbe  allegory  is  in  this, 
that  tbe  grafting  is  contrary  to  wofMrs  {rapd  fiotv 
JviMwpjoAKt  ▼!       (Smith).   See  Graft. 

OLirE-TAED  (HM,  ta'yUk,  Exod.  xxSt,  11 ;  Josh, 
xxiv,  18;  1  Sam.  viti,  14;  2  Khiga  v,26;  Neb. 
ix,  25,  an  oHve,  as  elsewhere  rendered),  an  orchard  or 
grove  of  oliA*e-trees,  tended  for  tbe  sake  of  the  fhiit. 
The  olive  "  grows  f^ly  almost  ereiy where  on  the  shores 
of  tbe  Heditemnean ;  but  it  was  peculiarly  abundant 
in  Palestine.  (See  Dent,  vt,  11;  viit,  8;  xxviii,  40.) 
Olive-yards  are  a  matter  of  coarse  in  descriptions  of 
:  the  country,  like  vineyards  and  com-fields  (Judg.  xv, 
5;  1  Sam.  viii,  14).  The  kings  had  very  extenuve 
ones  (1  Cbron.  xxvu,  28).  Even  now  the  tree  is  very 
abundant  in  the  country.  Almost  every  village  has  its 
olive-grove.  Ceruin  districts  may  he  specified  where 
at  various  times  this  tree  hss  been  very  luxuriant.  Of 
Aaher,  on  the  skirts  of  the  Lebanon,  it  waa  prophesied 
that  be  should  'dip  his  foot  in  oil'  (Deut.  xxxiii,  24)" 
(Smith).  The  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jerusalen 
is  thos  mentioned  ander  Outbt.  See  alao  Gaza. 
We  may  refer  to  Tan  de  YeMe'a  Sgria  (i,  886)  for 
the  extent  and  beauty  of  tbe  oUve- groves  in  the 
vale  of  Shecbem.  The  abundance  of  Uiese  trees  near 
Akka  is  thus  spoken  of  by  a  modem  traveller:  "We 
turned  out  of  the  road,  and  entered  an  extensive  olive- 
grove.  I^turesque  groups  of  men,  women,  and  cbil> 
dm,  in  bright-colored  gaRnenta,  wen  bwy  amng  tbe 
treea,  or  hastening  ah>ng  the  rowL  t  had  always  seen 
tbe  olive^ptantations  so  silent  and  deserted  that  it  was 
quite  a  surprise  to  me.  Saleh  explained  that  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  olive  harvest  (October  19),  and  all 
of  these  people  had  been  hired  to  gather  tbe  fruiL  Tbe 
men  beat  the  trees  with  long  sticks,  and  the  women 
and  children  pick  up  tbe  berries"  (Boger^  DometUc 
Lift  in  PaUiHne,  p.  140).    See  Olivk. 

Olive,  PiERRB  Jeah,  a  French  theologian,  noted 
as  one  of  the  Koman  Catholics  who  favored  reform  in 
theCharcb,waabore8tSerignanin1247.  Attbeage 
of  twelve  be  entered  the  convent  at  Besiers,  and  was  sent 
thence  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  bachelor  of  theob^. 
Full  of  fervor,  he  wrote  vigorously  against  the  rapidly 
increaung  relaxation  of  monastic  discipline,  which  rused 
many  voices  against  him,  and  he  was  even  accused  of 
holding  beretittl  views.  Jerinae  Ascoli,  general  of  the 
Franciscans  (afterwards  pope  under  the  name  of  Nicholaa 
lY),  oimdemned  in  1278  a  book  in  which  Olive  dofled 
the  Virgin  Maiy,  and  Olive,  in  obedience  to  faia  orders, 
hurried  tbe  book  with  hia  own  hands.  This  did  not 
prevent  hie  being  again  accused  in  a  chapter  held  in 
1282  at  Strasboig.  Olive's  views,  which  were  exten- 
sively h^ld  among  the  Franciscans,  were  condemned, 
anil  f^etKral  Bonagratia  went  himself  tn  Avignon,wbere 
they  had  numerous  partisans,  in  order  to  opi>oee  them. 
Olive  appeared  before  him,  and  defended  hims^  an 
well  that  he  received  only  a  sUghyrepnof.  Ariotto 
de  PlMOk  who  anooeaded  iftttagntiiiaQt^Affiged 
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Olin  to  go  to  Paris;  bat  there  alao  be  defended  him- 
Kir  luoceasfulljr.  Fiiwlly,  in  1890,  Nicbolai  IV  gave  or- 
der* to  general  BB^mond  Ouiftidl  to  proceed  agaiuM 
the  Mlmren  of  (nhre;  it  doea  not,  however,  ajifMar 
that  the  latter  was  penoMDy  proseentaiL  H*  look 
part  in  the  general  chapter  held  at  Paris  in  IWt,  and 
there  gave  explanations  which  all  declared  aatiilKtorjr. 
He  died  at  Narboane  March  16,  t29a  Before  bts  death 
he  declared  his  attachment  to  Scripture,  and  bta  obe- 
dioDoe  40  the  decisiona  of  tite  Chuich  of  Borne.  He 
also  decbued  his  regret  at  aeeing  the  Minorite  monks 
aseUng  to  inenase  their  wwldly  ricbea,  and  said  that 
the  begging  orders  should  be  astisfted  with  the  nec- 
essaries of  lifCf  and  never  expect  or  aim  to  lead  as 
comfortable  a  life  as  the  canons  regular.  After  his 
death  bis  eoemiea  still  attacked  his  memory,  and  it  was 
ooDdemned  by  John  de  Hur  in  1297;  twelve  Ibeolo- 
gians  accused  him  of  heresy;  bis  body  was  dug  up  and 
burned;  his  doctrines  were  solemnly  coodetnned  by  the 
Counoil  of  Vienoa  in  181S,  and  again  by  pope  John 
ZXII  in  18S0;  and  all  the  historians  of  the  Middle 
Ages  give  him  the  repuUtlon  of  a  heretic^  Yet  he  had 
only  aimed  to  secure  reforms  which  might  have  pre- 
vented, or  at  least  postponed,  the  breaking  out  of  the 
BeformaUon.  At  the  close  of  the  14tb  centu?y  Barthel- 
emy  of  ^sa  vindicated  the  opinions  of  OUve;  St.  An- 
tonin  praiaed  him,  and  pope  Sxtus  IV  rehabiliuted  his 
memory.  His  works  are  ovtt  forty  in  number,  consist- 
ing of  oommentaries  on  various  |Mrts  of  the  Bible,  of 
the  treatise  attributed  to  Denis  the  Arenpagite  coiiceni- 
ing  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  on  tbe  Master  of  Sentences, 
of  a  work  on  the  rule  of  St.  Franci^  several  controver- 
nal  works,  a  panegyric  of  tbe  Vi^in^Hary,  treatises  on 
vice  and  virtue,  the  sscraments,  usury,  the  authority  of 
the  pope  and  that  of  councils,  etc.  His  only  printed 
woiks  known  are,  Expoiitio  in  rtgukm  StmM  Fraadsei 
(Venice,  1518,  foL):—(IiKMlBkfo  (ibid.  lG09,fiiL).  See 
m$t,  Liftir.  de  la  France,  xxi,  41-&S ;  Wadding,  Str^ 
toret  ord,  Minomm ;  Diet.  flitL  des  A  uteurt  Ecdis,  ruL 

iii ;  Dom.  de  GuhcmaUs,  Orbii  terapkicus,  vol.  i  Boe- 

ttt,  Ifout.  Biog.  GuUrale,  xxxviii,  624.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Oliver  OP  Malmbsbobt,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
the  Iltb  century,  u  chiefly  memorable  as  the  first  Eng- 
lishman who  attempted  to  travel  through  the  aerial 
^ons.  He  ts  said  to  have  been  well  skilled  in  mechan- 
ics; but  in  attempting  to  fly  from  a  lofky  tower,  with 
wings  of  his  own  consumction  fastened  to  his  lianda  and 
feet,  he  {eU  and  broke  both  his  legs. 

Olivar,  JoHK,  a  noted  Wesleyan  preacher,  gener- 
ally spoken  of  as  ww  of  Wedey's  "helpers,"  was  bom 
and  bred  at  Stockport,  Cheshire,  England.  His  tsr- 
ther,  who  was  a  mechanic,  serioosly  ol^ected  to  John's 
usociation  with  the  Methodists,  but  the  boy  was  drawn 
towards  them,  liking  their  simplicity  and  fervmr  of 
Christian  devotion,  and  finally  became  one  of  their  con- 
verts (about  I7»0).  The  severity  of  the  par«ital  strict- 
nres  upra  his  newly  avowed  faith  deprived  the  young 
man  of  hia  reasoi^  and  for  months  bis  noinwy  to  sanity 
was  regarded  as  doubtful.  His  mother,  a  sensible  and 
prudent  woman,  thought  it  best  fur  John  to  attend  the 
worship  of  the  Wedeyans,  and  with  them  he  soon 
found  the  medicine  which  his  disturi>ed  mind  craved. 
"My  strength,"  he  says,  "came  again— my  light,  my 
life,  my  God ;  I  was  Uled  with  all  juy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving." He  was  made  a  ehus-leader  as  soon  as  his 
restoration  was  dononstnted,  and  in  due  time  Mr,  Wes- 
ley called  him  into  the  itinerant  nnks^  where  he  met 
with  "fiery  trials,"  but  bore  them  bravely.  After  many 
years  of  indefatigable  labor  we  hear  him  say,  "  I  Uess 
God  that  I  never  was  in  any  circuit  where  I  had  not 
some  seals  of  my  mission."  In  the  year  1788  he  was 
disconUnued  as  a  preacher,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  him 
after  that.  He  died  in  1789.  The  fields  in  which  Oii- 
ver'a  labors  were  must  eminently  successful  were  Bris- 
ttri,  Chester,  SheffieM.  Manchester,  and  UverpooL  In 
all  of  these  his  oooverU  were  oountod  by  hoodseds,  and 


his  name  ia  revered  to  thb  day  as  of  blessed  niemoty. 
One  of  the  seretest  trials  he  encoantered  while  pread^ 
ing  was  in  1774,  «hea  he  waa  arrested  in  tbe  osidrtdf 
bis  aermon  fbr  vagrancy,  notwithstanding  liia  ficeRae  la 
preach,  and  fer  aome  dme  auftred  inpriaoiMieot.  It 
was  on  Cheater  CSrcoit,  and  tbe  cxdtemeot  for  a  time 
ran  high  aoMng  those  who  bdieved  in  (Niver'a  labasm 
By  his  wiae  eoonsds  riot  and  bloodshed  were  prevented. 
See  Stevens,  HitU  <tf  MtlModiim,  ii,  189-14S;  Soatbey, 
lA/e  of  ITesby,  ch.  xrU;  Armimam  Ift^atiHe,  177% 
(J.H.W.) 

OUwen,  Thomas,  a  noted  EngUsh  bymn<4ogiit, 
and  one  of  Wesley's  most  eminent  ministers,  was  bom 
of  bumble  parentage  at  Tn^onan,  Montgometyshire, 
Eu^and,  in  1726.  Left  an  or|dian  at  Avt,  be  was 
reared  on  •  fiurm  by  *  relative,  who  gave  him  aono  ed- 
ucation, and  with  whom  he  lived  until  eighteen  yean 
of  age,  when  he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  a  shoe- 
maker. Having  received  no  religious  edncatioa  save  s 
few  forms,  he  early  oommenced  a  career  of  abandooed 
wickedneas,  from  which  he  was  at  last  saved  by  con- 
venionthtoughthepread^gufMr.White6ehl.  From 
that  time  forth  be  waa  a  most  hamble,  devoted,  and  la- 
borious Cliristian.  After  a  while  he  was  antboriaed  to 
preach,  and  his  ministrations  were  abuodanUy  success- 
ful both  in  conveirions  and  in  persecutions  In  October, 
1768,  be  was  sent  b^  John  Wesley  into  Cornwall  to 
preach,  whence  he  was  removed  to  London.  At  the 
Conference  of  1766  he  was  appointed  to  Ireland,  and  tbe 
next  year  again  moved  to  London.  Daring  thia  year  be 
married  hafipily.  After  filling  many  of  tht  pcindpd 
sutions  in  England,  be  was  sent  to  Scotland  in  IT64, 
whence  he  w«t  to  Ireland,  and  preached  at  Dublin, 
and  then  again  over  to  England.  After  several  years 
spent  in  the  ministry  with  Mr.  Wesley,  he  was  by  the 
latter  put  in  charge  of  tbe  printing,  an  important  part  of 
which  was  tbe  Armimitm  Miyatine,  whieb,  under  Mr, 
Wesley,  he  conducted  with  alulity  mid  smxesa  dnwn  to 
Augutt,  1789,  when  Mr.  Wesley  became  tUssatiaSed,  and 
discharged  Oliven.  He  afterwards  rerided  in  London, 
laboring  as  his  age  permitted,  until  bu  death,  March, 
1799.  He  was  a  man  of  robust  mind  and  great  vei> 
■atility  of  talents;  he  was  an  able  and  conviocing 
preacher,  a  masteriy  controversialist,  and  bis  writings, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  poaseas  much  merit.  Uia  noble 
hjrmn  called  i>OR«,  and  beginning 

"The  Ood  of  Abrab'm  praise," 
had  reached  its  thirtieth  edition  before  bis  death,  and 
aome  others  neariy  as  many.  Mr.  Hetcher  speaks  in 
high  Icrma  of  him  "as  a  writer,  a  logician,  a  poet,  and 
a  composer  of  aacred  music;''  and  aome  Ua  tanei, 
written  for  bis  own  hymns,  will  long  be  cbetidMd  in 
"  the  praises  of  Israel."  Montgomery  says  of  <Nivcn*s 
/Aoni, "  There  is  not  in  our  language  a  lyric  of  more 
majestic  style,  more  elevated  thought,  or  more  gfamoas 
imagery;  its  structure,  indeed,  is  very  attractive;  but, 
like  a  stately  pile  of  architecture,  severe  and  simple 
in  design,  it  strikes  less  on  the  fliBt  view  than  after 
deliberate  examination,  when  Its  proporliona  become 
more  graceful,  its  dimenrions  expand,  and  the  mind  it- 
self grows  greater  in  contemplating  it."  It  is  said  that 
this  fine  hymn  had  great  influence  on  the  mind  of  Henry 
Martyn  when  contemplating  his  important  missionary 
career.  Olivere  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  defenders 
of  Hr. Wesley  and  the  Wesleyan  cause  against  tbe  attacks 
of  Toplady,  Uichard  and  Bowland  Hill,  and  others  Ob- 
vcn*s  separately  pubUdied  hymns^  traci^  cte^  nnmbff 
dxteen,  and  many  of  tbam  were  marked  abUiQr  and 
usefulness.  ChriMopherB,inhi8£>NoorfA  ^Bt^ersoMfolA- 
rr  Ptieti  o/MeAoditm  (N.  T.  1876,  iSmo),  thus  describes 
Olivers's  personal  appearance,  as  furnished  by  an  eye- 
witness of  the  great  Cornwall  out-door  service  in  Sef>- 
tember,  1778:  "The  other  figure  standing  by  Weal^ 
was  that  of  a  man  rather  taller  and  less  neatly  owde; 
a  man  in  tbe  prime  <^  lil^  wtih^  fiH%llut  ooold  not  to 
looked  «(  wUhol{i^liMB«Mi^l«M^^tm^ 
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Ir.  Tbe  ejB  that  kindled  mai  fladMd  u  the  nighty 
mttric  of  the  hymn  roue  froco  the  enthusiaMie  multitude 
wM  the  eye  of  a  thinker,  keen,  telling  of  logical  wari- 
neffi  and  ready  akill,  and  giving  out,  in  harmony  with 
its  kindred  features,  expresaiona  of  genius,  humor,  bold- 
ccM,  ardent  temper,  and  vivid  imagination,"  See  Lata 
of  Earls  MftModitt  Preuckert  (ed.  by  Thomas  Jackson), 
i,  195;  Stevens,  i/uf.  of  Mttkoititm,  ii,  41  sq.;  iii,  148 
iq.;  Soutbey,  L^e  (TesAy,  cb.  xxv;  Chiiatophen, 
^morth Svvertf ctuxl  (J.H.W.) 

Ollvw,  Uonnt  oC  See  Ounr. 

OVtvet,  tbe  well-known  emlneDce,  or  rather  ridge, 
on  tbe  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  separated  ftom  the  city 
hr  the  Jebosbaphat  valley;  it  is  intimately  and  char- 
icteiisticalty  connected  with  some  of  the  gravest  and 
most  ngniticant  events  of  the  history  of  the  O.  T.,  tbe 
H.  and  the  intervening  times,  and  one  of  the  firmest 
links  by  which  the  two  are  united ;  the  scene  of  the 
Higbt  of  David,  and  the  triumphal  progress  of  the  Son 
ofDaridjOf  the  idolatry  of  SolomoD,  and  tbe  agony  and 
betrayal  of  Chriat.  Id  the  fitUowing  acconot  of  it  we 
hig^  avail  ourselves  of  the  articles  on  tbe  subject  in 
lUtto  and  Smith. 

l.Theiwjw!  "Mount  of  Olives*  (B'^nvn  "iTi;  Sept 
TO  opoc  Tuv  l\aiuv)  occurs  only  onra  in  the  O.  T. 
(Zech.  xiv,  4),  but  the  hill  is  clearly  alluded  to  in  five 
other  paaeages.  In  2  Sam.  xv,  80  we  read  that  David, 
in  fleeing  from  Jerusalem  during  Absalom's  rebellion, 
"went  npiy  Me  <uctat  of  the  Olives"  (D"*niTn  nbraS), 
onquestionably  the  western  side  of  the  mount,  up  which 
he  had  to  go  "  toward  the  way  of  the  wiMemess"  (ver. 
23).  In  1  Kings  xi,  7  it  is  recorded  that  Solomon  built 
"a  high  place  Ibr  Chemosb  it  the  lalt  that  w  be/on 
^30*99  "MDM  "^na,  'which  is  on  the  face  oP)  Jeru- 
lalcin."  TUa  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  podtion 
of  OliTet— ftdng  tbe  Holy  City,  visible  from  eve^  pari 
of  ib  Tbe  same  bill  is  calted  in  S  Kings  xxiii,  18 
"TIs  JToutf  ofCorrttpUm"  (H'^nsnan  nri),  doubtless 
bom  the  ididatioas  rites  established  by  Solomon,  and 
pictieed  tiien.   In  Neb.  viii,  16  Olivet  is  called  em- 


pharieally  "  The  ifom^  (^nit),  etc.  Exdid  mentioos 
it  as  the  mountain  which  is  on  fAe  east  aide  (D^pv)  of 

the  city. 

In  the  N.  T.  its  ordinary  name  is  "The  Mount  of 
Olives"  (ro  i  pov  tAfowv),  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  descriptive  appellation — the  mount  on  which  the 
olives  grew  (.Matt,  xxi,  1 ;  xxiv,  8 ;  xxvi,  30 ;  Mark  xi, 
1 ;  Luke  xix,  87 ;  John  viii,  1).  But  Luke  in  three 
passages  gives  it  a  distinct  proper  name — "And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  he  was  come  nigh  to  Ilethphage  and 
Bethany,  at  the  mmnt  ealied  A'Jlaion"— ru  upof  ri 
Ko^ovfuvov  'BXatwv),  not,  aa  in  the  A>  v., "  tbe  Mount 
of  Olives."  The  word  is  'EXatvv,  the  nom.  sing.,  and 
not  iXatwv,  the  gen.  pL  of  IXaia  (see  Alford,  Tischen- 
dorf,  Lachmann,  etc,  ad  toe'),  in  which  case  it  would 
have  the  article  (xix,  29;  Gomp.veT.87;  xxi,87;  xxii, 
89).  In  Acts  i,  12  Luke  again  employs  it  in  the  gen. 
8iiig^**Then  returned  they  nnlo  Jerusalem  from  the 
monnt  called  Olivet"  (<iwA  opo»t  rov  xaXmpivov  'EXn- 
iwvoc  ["  called  Elaion"  J).  In  Josephus  also  we  read  liA 
rov  '£Xaiivvo£  u/wi^  {Ata.  vii,  9,  2;  comp.  zx,  8,  6; 
War,  V,  2, 8),  showing  that  in  his  time  Elaion  was  the 
ordinary  name  given  to  tbe  mount. 

Tbe  rabbins  called  Olivet  "The  Mount  of  Anointing" 
(nnison  iri;  Misbna.i'ara,  iii,  S;  Reland,  PtiAwf.  p. 
887) ;  and  Jarchi,  in  bis  note  on  2  Kings  xxiii,  18,  says 
this  was  Its  usual  name;  but  that  the  sacred  writers 
changed  it  to  "  Monnt  of  Corruption"  (nTI'Drn  IF!) 
by  a  play  upon  the  word,  and  to  denote  its  defilement 
by  the  idolatrous  rites  of  Solomon.  Tbe  name  hncia 
is  closely  allied  in  sense  to  Olivet — the  latter  referring 
to  the  oil-produdng  tree,  the  former  to  the  anwnling 
with  its  oil  (UghtfiMt,  Opera,  ii,  200).  The  nanus  ap> 
plied  to  the  mount  in  the  Targuns  are  as  follows : 
KP'^I  or  K^n*^}  <2  Sam.  xv,  80;  2  Kings  xxiii, 
18;  Ezm  xi,  28;  Zech.  xiv,  4),  KHt^lS  '19  (Cant,  viii, 
8 ;  and  Gen.  viii,  11,  ftendu-Jon.  only). 

At  present  the  bill  has  two  names,  JtM  el-  T&r, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  cxpres- 
ston  "the  Mount"  priH)  in  Keh.  viii,  15.  •  This  is  the 
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name  almost  anivenaUy  given  to  it  by  the  Moham- 
medan residents  in  Jeruukm.  The  ChriBtiaiis  and 
Jews  seem  to  prefer  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  the  Script- 
are  name,  Jebel  a-Zeitun, "  Mount  of  Olives." 

2.  Physical  Fealura^Tbe  Mount  of  Olives  lies  on 
the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  and  iutcrcepts  all  view  of 
the  wildemesB  of  Judna  and  the  Jordan  vallej.  It  is 
separated  from  the  by  the  deep  and  narrow  gloi 
of  the  Kidron.  lu  appeanoce  as  first  seen  sadly  dis- 
appoints the  Bilde  studenL  Properly  speaking  it  is 
not  a  bill  It  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  rounded 
crowns  that  form  the  suramit  of  the  broad  mountain- 
ridge  which  runs  loogitndinally  through  Central  Pales- 
tine. Zion,  Horiah,  Scopus,  Qibeah,  Ramab,  and  Mix- 
peh  are  others  like  Olivet.  These  bare  rocky  crowns 
encircle  the  Hidy  City,  Olivet  being  the  highest  and 
most  oonspicuous  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Approaching  the  city  from  the  west,  along  the  Joppa 
road,  a  low  ridge  is  seen  beyond  it,  barely  overtopping 
the  masnve  castle  of  David,  and  the  higher  buildings 
on  Zion,  It  droops  towards  the  right,  revealing  the 
pale  blue  mountains  of  Mo^  in  the  distant  background ; 
and  it  runs  away  to  the  left  until  it  ^ipeara  to  j«a 
other  ridges.  It  has  no  striking  foatares.  Itiaroundr 
ed  and  regular  Id  form,  and  almost  entirely  colorless. 
You  descend  from  the  Golden  Gateway,  or  the  Gate  of 
St.  Stephen,  by  a  sudden  and  steep  declivity,  and  no 
sooner  is  the  bed  of  the  valley  reached  than  you  again 
commence  the  ascent,  for  the  foot  of  Olivet  is  in  fact  in 
the  very  hollow  of  the  valley.  So  great  is  the  effect 
of  this  proximity  that,  partly  from  that,  and  partly 
from  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  air,  •  spectator  from 
the  western  part  of  Jerusalem  imagines  Olivet  to  rise 
immediately  from  the  side  of  the  Haram  area  (Porter, 
ffandb.  p.  108a;  also  SUailey, S.  atui P.  p.  ISG). 

The  best  view  of  the  mount  is  obtained  from  the  city 
wall,  near  the  St.  Steplien's  Gate  (as  in  the  preceding 
cnt).  There  is  a  roc^  platform,  some  fifty  yards  wide, 
nins  along  the  wall,  overhanging  the  dnsky  and  vener- 
able olive-groves  which  partly  fill  np  the  bottom  of  the 
Kidron,  a  hundred  feet  below.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
glen  rises  tlft  ude  of  Olivet,  in  gray  terraced  slopes  and 
white  limestone  crags,  to  a  height  of  about  tax  hundred 
feet.  Farther  south,  oppoute  the  Haram,  the  Kidron 
contracts  so  as  barely  to  leave  room  for  a  torrent  bed. 
Ita  general  course  ia  from  north  to  aoutb ;  but  it  winds 
considerably,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  oppoaite  hills — Ho- 
riah and  Olivet — overlap.  About  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  south  of  the  Haram  area,  the  Kidron  turns  east- 
ward, and  there  the  ridge  of  Olivet  terminates;  but 
that  part  of  the  ridge  to  which  the  name  properly  be- 
longs  scarcely  extends  so  far.  The  lower  road  to  Beth- 
any croaaea  it  in  the  parallel  of  the  village  of  Silwftn 
[see  Siloam],  where  thne  is  a  considerable  depreeaion. 
The  section  of  the  ridge  south  of  that  road  appears  in 
some  aspects  as  a  distinct  hiU,  having  a  low  rounded 
top,  and  descending  in  broken  cUA  into  the  Kidron. 
This  is  now  called  by  travelleis  "The  Mount  of  Cor- 
ruption." 

From  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  which  is  the  cen- 
tral point  of  Olivet,  the  ridge  runs  due  north  for  abont 
a  mile,  and  then  sweeps  to  the  west  around  t  bend  of  the 
Kidron.  At  the  elbow  it  is  crossed  by  the  road  from 
Anathoth ;  and  the  part  west  of  this  road  is  most  prob- 
aMy  the  Scopus  (q.  v.)  of  Joeephus  ( War,  v,  2, 8). 

The  eastern  limits  of  Olivet  are  not  so  easily  defined. 
It  forms  the  brow  of  the  mountain-chain ;  and  from  its 
top  there  is  an  nnintemipted  thnu^  irregular  descent 
to  the  Jordan  valley— a  descent  of  about  S600  f^t  in  a 
distance  of  M  miles.  The  easteni  declivity  of  Olivet 
thus  shades  gradually  <^  into  the  wilderness  of  Judna. 
There  is  no  dividing-Une;  and  from  the  east  "The 
Mount"  appears  as  one  of  the  crowns  of  the  mounUin- 
range.  We  may  assume  Bethany,  however,  as  the  his- 
torical, if  not  the  strictly  physical  limit  of  Olivet  in 
this  direction;  though  the  slope  below  the  village  is 
quite  as  great  as  that  above  iL 


A  few  measurements  and  elevations  will  now  moM 
satisfactorily  exhibit  the  position  and  features  of  OliveL 
lu  central  but  not  highest  point — the  Church  of  the 
Ascension — is  due  east  of  the  Great  Mosque,  the  Mte  of 
the  Temple,  and  it  is  one  fifth  of  a  mile  (in  an  air4ine) 
distut  from  it.  From  the  mosque  on  the  crown  ct 
Moriah  to  tin  Haram  wall  on  ita  eastern  brow  is 
feet;  fhim  the  wall  to  the  western  bass  <rf'01iTet,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Kidron,  is  450  feet;  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Kidron  to  the  Church  of  the  Ascenaon,  2000  feet; 
from  the  chnrch  to  the  assumed  east«m  base  oC^Tbt 
Mount,"  in  the  line  north  of  Bethany,  MOO  feet.  The 
relative  elevations  are  as  follows: 

Height  of  Olivet  above  Bethany  .AltCeec 

•~         "  BednfiheEldron....lB  " 

"  "       "    Moriah  CM  " 

"  •'       "    N.W.angleorthedty  «•  " 

About  530  feet  north  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascennon 
is  the  nearest  eminence  of  the  summit,  called  by  monk* 
and  travellers  Viri  GaUiai;  it  is  only  a  few  feet  lower 
than  the  church.  At  a  somewhat  less  disunce  north- 
eastward is  the  culminating  point  of  the  Mount  ot  Ol- 
ives, now  occupied  as  a  Mohammedan  ooneteiy.  The 
Mount  of  Oflffenc*  Is  abont  8700  feet  distant  south-west- 
erly from  the  Church  of  the  Ascenmon,  and  is  neai^ 
260  feet  lower  than  Olivet. 

The  outline  of  Olivet  ia  uniform.  The  corves  are 
unbroken.  lu  western  face  has  regular  declivities  of 
whitish  soil,  composed  of  disint^raled  limestoiie,  inter- 
rupted tiere  and  then  lan^  neky  crowns  long 
ledges,  and  rude  terrace  walls.  There  ia  no  graodenr, 
uo  picturesque  niggednees,  no  soft  beauty ;  and  tbe  as- 
pect, especially  in  summer  and  autumn,  la  Btngulariy 
bleak.  In  early  spring  the  painful  bareness  is  in  some 
measure  relieved  by  the  coloring— green  com,  brilliant 
wild-flowers,  the  soft  gray  tint  of  tbe  olive  leaves,  and 
tbe  dark  foliage  of  the  fig.  The  whole  hill-side  is  rude- 
ly cultivated  in  little  terraced  strips  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, with  here  and  there  some  stragglit^  vines  trailing 
along  tbe  ground  or  banging  over  the  ledges  and  ta> 
race  walls.  Fig-trees  are  abundant,  but  (dives  are  still, 
as  they  wen  in  our  Lord's  days,  tbe  pnvailing  tree*. 
The  mount  has  as  good  a  title  now  as  perhaps  it  ever 
had  to  the  name  OliveL  Olive-trees  dot  it  all  over — 
in  some  places  far  apart,  in  others  dose  together,  though 
nowhere  ao  close  as  to  form  groves.  Most  of  them  are 
old, gnarled, and  stunted;  a  few  an  propped  up  and  in 
the  last  stage  of  decay ;  but  scarcely  any  young,  vigor* 
ous  trees  are  met  with.  The  base  of  the  hill  al«ig  the 
Kidron  is  more  rugged  than  any  other  part  of  the  west- 
ern side.  At  and  near  the  viUage  of  Silwfln  are  preci- 
pices of  rock  from  tw«ity  to  thirty  feet  high,  which 
continne  at  intervals  around  the  Mount  of  Corrupdoo. 
Theae  clifib  an  studded  with  excavated  tomba;  umI  in 
Klwfto,  and  northward,  some  of  them  ate  hewn  into 
chaste  fii^ades  and  detai^ied  monnmenta.  The  hill  aide 
is  here  covered  also  with  the  tombstones  of  the  modem 
Jewish  cemetery.  It  is  the  favorite  burial-place  of  the 
children  of  Abraham,  and  the  spot  where  they  l^riieve 
the  final  judgment  will  take  place. 

With  the  exception  of  Silwfio  at  its  western  base, 
Betluu^  at  ita  eastern,  and  Kefir  et-TAr  oa  ita  aammit, 
Olivet  is  almost  deserted.  Then  an  three  or  four  little 
towers — one  habitable,  the  others  in  ruins  built  twigi- 
nally  as  watch-towers  for  the  vineyards  and  orchard*. 
Nearly  opposite  St  Stephen's  Gate,  Just  across  tbe  bed 
of  the  Kidron,  is  tbe  garden  of  Gethsnnane,  and  from 
it  a  shallow  wady,  or  rather  depression,  runs  up  tbe  hill 
towards  the  Church  of  the  Ascennon,  making  a  ^ight 
curve  northward.  A  abut  distance  aoath  of  Getb- 
semane,  and  a  little  farther  up  tbe  hill,  at  the  apot  tnk- 
diiionally  known  as  that  where  tbe  Lord's  Prayv  was 
delivered,  a  French  lady  has  taken  np  her  residence, 
and  built  a  chapel  adjoining  her  dwelling,  which  con- 
tains the  Lord's  Prayer  in  almost  all  known  lanf^uages. 
These  structures  are  the  only  noticeable  features  on  the 
western  side  of  th^  hUL  ^  Jbe^5flj5«^    moch  more 
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ngged.  The  ledge*  m  hi^er,  the  cliffii  bolder,  ud 
there  an  aevenU  deep  ravine*. 

Two  andeot  m«<K  or  rather  bridle-pallu,  cioaa  the 
iDMmt  to  BetbMny,  From  Sc.  Stepben'a  Gate— the  only 
gate  IB  tbe  eHtem  ade  of  JenMaiem— a  roed  winda 
dmm  to  ibe  Kdnn,  ctomcj  it  by  a  bridge,  and  then 
Ma  at  (jethaemane.  One  bnmeh  keepa  to  the  right, 
ancndi  the  hill  diagonally  by  an  eaay  sktpe,  winda 
■mnd  iu  soatbem  ahooldec  aitd  deaoeoda  to  Bethany. 
1U«  WM  the  cmraran  and  chariot  road  to  Jericho  in  an* 
oat  daya.  The  other  branch  keefw  to  the  left  of  Getb- 
■naaM,  right  up  the  hill,  ToUowing  the  course  of  the 
•ady,  paaaea  Kefr  »-Tftr,  anddeaeends  by  steep  zigxaga 
(a  Beiliany.  Perfaapa  thu  path  ia  even  more  ancient 
tkan  the  other.  It  ia  in  places  hewn  in  the  rock;  and 
km  and  tbeie  are  rode  stopo  np  shdving  ledges. 

Tbere  are  several  other  patha  on  Olivet,  but  they  are 
■f  no  butorical  imponanoe,  and  require  only  to  be  men- 
(■owd  aa  teaiarea  in  ita  topography.  A  path  branches 
<fffncD  Net  at  Che  aide  of  Gechaemane,  skiTU  the  up- 
per wall  of  the  garden,  ascends  to  the  tomba  of  the 
inpheta,  and  thai  torra  to  the  left,  up  to  the  village^ 
AoMher  braoebea  off  a  little  higher  up,  and  aacenda  the 
MMp  UQ-ade,  alsMist  direct  to  the  Tillage.  Anotlwr, 


leading  from  St.  Stepben'a  Gate,  cioaaes  the  Kidron 
obliquely  in  ft  north-eaaterly  direction,  and  paases  over 
the  northern  ahoutder  of  the  mount  to  the  little  hamlet 
of  Isawlyeh.  Another  path— ancient,  though  now  little 
uaed — runs  from  Kefr  et- TOr  northward  along  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  to  Scopus,  joining  the  road  to  Ana- 
thotb. 

&  Biitorical  ^/bfieo.— The  drat  meotion  of  Olivet  ia 
in  conoecCion  with  David's  flight  from  Jerusalem  on  the 
rebellioa  of  Abaalom.  His  object  was  to  place  the  Jor- 
dan between  hinuelf  and  Abaalom.  Leaving  the  city, 
"  he  pawed  over  the  valley  (^ri3)  of  Kidron,  toward  the 
way  of  the  wildemees*'  (2  Sam.  xv,  28) — the  wUdemesa 
of  Judah  lying  between  Olivet  and  the  Jordan.  Hav- 
ing crossed  the  Kidron, "  he  ascended  by  the  ascent  of 
the  Olives"  (ver.  BO),  and  came  to  tbe  summit,  "where 
he  wortk^fptd  Gotf  (ver,  82).  It  has  been  supposed 
from  tbe  latter  statement  that  there  was  here,  on  tbe 
top,  an  ancient  high  piacr,  where  I>avid  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  worship;  and  that  this  may  have  been  the 
source  and  scene  of  all  subsequent  idolatrous  rites  and 
Christian  traditions.  The  Hebrew  phrase  does  not  war- 
nmt  any  such  coochtaion.   Tbe  acopt  of  the  pase^ 
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snggntii  that  on  leMhiog  Uw  ramiiiit  h«  wmed  to  take 
A  iMt  look  at  the  city,  to  which  he  had  Jtut  aeitt  back 
the  ukf  and  on  some  oT  whose  hdghia  he  probably  still 
saw  it.   ThflK,  with  his  face  towards  the  sanctuary,  fae 

worshipped  God  (see  Tbeodoret  and  Jerome,  ad  ioe.). 
This  is  the  view  of  most  Jewish  commentators,  though 
the  Talroudists  state  that  there  was  an  idol  shrine  on 
the  summit  (Lightfoot,  0pp.  ii,  670).  David's  route  is 
roaniresb  He  ascended  by  the  ancient  path  (No.  2)  to 
the  top ;  there  he  woiahipped,  with  the  city  in  fuU  view. 
Tmniiig  away,  he  began  to  descend ;  and  there, "  a  little 
paBtthetop"(2San.xvi,]),heiiietZiba.  AtBahnriro, 
while  David  and  his  men  kept  the  road,  Shimti  scram- 
bled along  the  slope  of  the  overhanging  hill  above,  even 
with  him,  and  threw  stones  at  bim,  and  covertd  Mm  with 
dust  (ver.  13).  After  passing  Bahurim,  probably  about 
where  Bethany  now  stands,  he  oontinned  the  descent 
throngh  the  "  dry  and  Oanty  land"  (Paa.  Ixiii),  until  he 
arrived  "weaiy"  at  the  bank  of  the  river  (Josephus, 
Ant.vil,9,2-6;  SSam.xvi,  14;  xvil,21,2-2). 

The  next  notice  is  in  the  ^me  of  Solomon,  who  built 
"a  high  place  for  Chemoab,  the  abomination  of  Moab, 
M  the  kill  thai  ii  befort  Jerusalem ;  and  for  Uolech"  (1 
Kings  xi,  7).  The  hiU  was  OUvet;  but  the  locality  of 
the  high  pboe  is  not  specified.  Statements  made  at  a 
later  period  show  that  it  could  not  have  been  npon  the 
MunmiL  "The  high  places  that  were  before  Jerusa- 
lem, wAtcft  atn  on  the  right  band  of  the,  Mount  of  Cor- 
ntpium,  which  Solomon  the  king  of  Israel  had  builded 
...  did  the  king  (Manasseh)  defile"  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
18).  The  stand-point  of  observation  and  description 
here  is  the  Holy  City,  which  ftxmeriy  extended  much 
fiutber  south  than  at  present.  Solomon's  high  place 
was  iit  front  of  it,  withUi  view,  and  on  the  r^^  hand  of 
Olivet  This  indicates  the  southern  secdon  of  the 
ridge,  the  tiadidonal  "Mount  of  Corruption."  There 
was  probably  some  connection  between  the  high  place 
of  Uolech  on  the  right  band  of  Olivet  and  those  idol 
shrines  which  stood  in  Tophet,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valky  of  Hinnom  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiii,  IS,  14 ;  Jer,  vii, 
81  sq. ;  Jerome^  Comm.  ad  loc).  The  Mount  of  Connip- 
tion is  directly  i^posite  Tophet,  and  the  hill-ode  is  fill- 
ed with  andent  tombs,  as  Jeremiah  predicted  (xix,  6, 
11).  The  tradition  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Mount 
of  Corruption  is  first  mentioned  in  the  ISth  century  by 
Brocardus;  "Ultra  torrentem  Cedron,  in  latere  aquilo- 
nari  montis  Oltve^  est  mom  alius  cdtus,  quatuor  stadiis 
a  Jerusalem  distans,  ubi  Salomon  idolo  Uoabitorum, 
nomine  Chamoa,  templum  constnixit,  et  ubi  tempore 
Machabnomm  adifieatum  fiut  ctutrum,  cujus  indicia  ad- 
hoc  hodib  ibi  cemuntur"  (cap.  ix). 

During  the  next  four  hundred  years  we  have  only  the 
brief  notice  of  Jnaiah's  iconoclasms  at  this  spot,  Ahaz 
and  Manasseh  had  no  doubt  maintained  and  enlatged 
the  original  erections  of  Solomon.  These  Josiah  de- 
molished. He  defiled"  the  high  phuea,  broke  to  pieces 
the  oncooth  and  obscene  symbols  which  deformed  them, 
cut  down  the  images,  or  possibly  the  actual  groves,  of 
Aahtaroth,  and  effectually  disqualified  then  for  worship 
by  filling  up  the  cavities  with  human  bones  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  18, 14). 

Ezekiel  also  mentions  Olivet  in  the  wondrous  vision 
of  the  Ijord's  departure  from  Jerusalem.  The  glory  of 
the  Lord  first  left  the  sanctuary  and  stood  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  house  (x,  4);  then  it  removed  to  a  position 
over  the  east  gate  of  the  Lord's  house  (ver.  19);  then  it 
went  up  "and  stood  upon  the  mountun,  which  m  upon 
the  east  aide  of  the  cUy"  (xi,  28),  that  is,  on  Olivet.  ThU 
is  doubtless  the  source  of  the  Rabbinical  tradition,  which 
represents  the  Shekinah  as  liaving  remained  three  years 
and  a  half  on  Olivet,  calling  to  the  Jev,-s,  "  Return  to 
me,  and  I  will  return  to  you"  (Reland,  Pate*/,  p.  887). 

The  referenoe  to  Olivet  in  Neh.  viii,  15  shows  that 
the  mount,  and  probably  the  valley  at  its  base,  abounded 
in  groves  of  various  kinds  of  trees— "Go  forth  unto  tht 
momO,  and  fetch  olive  branches,  and  pine  branches,  and 
myrtle  branches,  and  palm  braoebes,  and  branches  of 


thick  trees,  to  make  booths."  In  the  days  of  oar  Lord 
the  trees  were  still  very  muDsnHiB  (Mark  xt,  8>  The 
palms,  pines,  and  myrUes  are  now  all  gone ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  olives  and  llg^  no  trees  are  foraid  ob 
Olivet,  Capboatba,  Beth  page,  Bethany — all  namca  of 
places  on  the  mount,  and  iiX  doived  from  boom  frmt  or 
vegetati<m— lie  pmbably  of  laie  origin,  ceitainty  of  late 
mention. 

The  only  <rtber  mention  of  Olivet  in  the  O.  T.  is  in 
Zechariah's  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jernsalen, 
andthepRservationofGod^peopleinit;  He  a^ya  of 
the  Meariah, "  His  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  apon  the 
Mount  of  Oli^'es,  which  ia  before  Jerusalem,  aa  the  east" 
(xiv,4>. 

But  it  is  mainly  from  its  connection  with  N.-T.  his- 
tory that  Olivet  has  so  strong  a  claim  npon  the  auest- 
tiou  and  aflbctions  of  the  Christian  atudoit.  Daring 
the  periods  of  our  Lull's  ministry  in  Jeruaalem  the 
mount  appears  to  hare  been  his  home.  As  poor  pil- 
grims were  then,  and  still  are,  accustomed  to  bivouac  or 
encamp  in  the  open  fields,  so  Jesus  passed  his  oights 
amid  the  groves  of  Olivet,  He  did  so  partly,  perhaps, 
that  he  might  enjoy  privacy;  partly  to  escape  the 
ceaseless  and  bitter  persecution  of  the  Jews;  and  partly 
through  necesHty.  It  kioks  as  if  we  have  hen  a  pne- 
tical  Uluatiation  vX  his  own  touching  statonent,  **  Tbe 
foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  wr  ncsta,  bat  the 
Son  of  Han  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head"  (UatL  Tiiif 
20 ;  John  viii,  I ;  Luke  xxviii,  27).  The  Meant  irf  Ol- 
ives was  the  scene  of  four  events,  among  the  moaC  re- 
markable in  the  hbtory  of  our  Lord. 

(I.)  7'Ae  Triwnphfd  Entry,— lii  scene  was  the  rood 
— doubtless  the  ancient  caravan  road— which  winds 
around  the  southern  shoulder  (rf  the  hill  finm  Bethany 
to  Jenualem.  A  short  distance  tnm  Bethany  the  toad 
meets  a  deep  ravine,  which  comes  down  from  the  top  of 
Olivet  on  the  right,  and  winds  away  to  the  wilderness 
on  the  left.  From  this  point  the  tops  of  the  buildings 
on  Zion  are  seen,  but  all  tbe  rest  of  the  city  is  hid.  Just 
opposite  this  point,  too,  on  the  other  ride  of  the  ravioe, 
are  the  remains  of  an  anoent  village — oistenis,  bewn 
stones,  and  scarped  nck&  The  road  tuma  aharply  to 
the  right,  descends  obliquely  to  the  bottom,  then  turns 
to  the  left,  aacenda  and  reaches  the  top  of  the  opporilc 
bank  a  short  disUnce  above  the  niina.  This  then  ap- 
pears to  be  tbe  spot,  "at  the  Mount  of  Olives,"  where 
Jesus  said  to  the  two  disciples,  "  Go  into  the  village 
which  i$  opposite  you  (r^v  anivavn  vp&vy,  and  imme- 
diately ye  shall  find  an  aas  tied,  and  a  oolt  with  her: 
having  loosed,  Iniog  them  to  me"  (Matt  xxi,  3).  These 
active  footmen  could  cross  the  larine  direct  in  a  minate 
or  two,  while  the  great  procesritm  would  take  some  time 
to  wind  around  the  road.  The  people  of  tbe  viU^ 
saw  the  procession ;  they  knew  its  cause,  and  they  were 
thus  prepared  to  give  the  ass  to  the  disciples  the  mo- 
ment they  heard,  "Tbe  Lord  hath  need  of  him."  The 
disciples  took  the  ass,  led  it  np  to  the  road,  and  met 
Jesus.  The  procession  advanced  up  tbe  easy  easten 
slope.  It  gained  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  where  the 
descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives"  begins,  and  where  J^ 
rusalem,  in  its  fuU  extent  and  beauty,  suddenly  bursts 
upon  the  view ;  and  then  tbe  mulUtude,  excited  by  the 
noble  prospect,  and  the  fame  of  him  whom  they  con- 
ducted, burst  forth  in  joyous  acclamation,  "  Hosanna ! 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord : 
blessed  be  the  kingdom  ofmu  fktber  David"  (Mark  xi, 
10).  The  Pharisees  were  offended,  and  said,  "Master, 
rebuke  thy  disctplea.  He  answered,  I  tdl  you,  that  if 
these  should  hold  their  peace,  tbe  stones  would  imme- 
diately cry  out"  (Luke  xix,  39,  40).  Tbe  hill-side  is 
there  covered  with  rugged  crowns  of  rock.  The  pro- 
cession advanced,  descending  obliquely.    "And  when 

he  came  near" — to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  Temple  

"  he  behdd  the  eit}-,  and  wept  over  it,"  giving  utterance 
to  those  words  so  well  known  and  of  such  deep  import. 
The  splendid  buildings  of  the  Temple  were  then  In  fuB 
view,  a  Uttla  belq9rg|^,)«^4jfl3i4>g4^  not  man 
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Qiia  600  yards  distant.  Byroad  them  Zion  appeared 
oowned  with  Herod'a  palace,  and  the  lofty  towen  of 
dw  wall  and  eitadeL  Lookuig  on  so  nuch  apleodor 
and  beauty,  and  looking  oowaid  to  futon  Jeaalatioa, 
wkat  wonder  that  4Mat  cowpaadon  manifeatad  itaelf 
iatein! 

The  tnditkmaiy  qmt  of  the  lamentaUon  over  Jem- 
adan,  however,  now  marked  by  a  email  tower,  is  on  a 
munelon  or  protuberance  which  projects  from  the  slope  of 
the  bnait  of  the  hill,  about  800  yards  abore  Oetbsemane. 
Tb*  Mcred  namtive  Mqidtes  a  spot  oc  the  road  from 
BeAany  at  wUeh  tbe  city  or  Temple  ihoald  suddenly 
come  into  new;  but  this  is  ooe  which  can  only  be 
Teached  by  a  walk  of  several  hundred  yaids  orer  the 
brant  of  the  hill,  wAA  tAe  resipfe  owf  ctfyyittf  M  (Ae 
vkale  time.  It  is  also  pntty  evident  that  the  path  which 
DOW  passes  the  spot  is  subaeqnent  in  date  to  the  fixing 
oftbeipot.  As  already  remarked,  the  natnial  road  lies 
^  the  valley  between  this  hUl-and  that  to  the  north, 
and  DO  one,  nnlei  with  the  spedal  object  of  a  vfnt  to 
this  spot,  inmld  take  thia  very  Ineonvenient  path.  The 
iiMppfo(»iatencas  of  this  place  ia  obviooa  (Stanley,  iSi- 
md  md  Palettme,  p.  190-198). 

(1)  From  •  commanding  point  on  the  western  side 
of  Olivet  JesDs  predicted  the  Temple's  final  overthrow, 
lie  had  paid  his  last  visit  to  the  Temple.  When  pass- 
ing out,  the  diaciplaa  said,  ■*  Master,  aee  what  manner  erf' 
■enci^  and  what  baildings  an  berel"  (Haik  xiii,  1). 
They  had  pnbaUy  heard  some  word  fall  from  his  lips 
which  excited  their  alarm,  and  tbey  thus  tried  to  awaken 
in  him  a  deeper  interest  in  their  holy  temi^  He  te- 
plied, "  Seest  thou  these  great  buiUinga?  there  shall 
not  be  left  one  atone  upon  another  that  shall  not  be 
thmm  down"  (vcr.  8).  He  pawed  on  over  the  Kid- 
no,  uxA  the  lower  nad  to  Bethany,  which  led  blm 
np  U  a  spot  "on  the  Hoont  of  Olives  over  ag^uist  the 
Tmpk"  (ver.  8) ;  and  tbM«,  with  the  Temple,  iia  stately 
cofltts,  and  the  coloassl  magnitade  of  its  outer'batUe- 
ments  before  him,  he  predicted  its  final  ruin,  summing 
ap  with  the  words, "This  generation  shall  not  pass  till 
■U  these  things  be  don&  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
any,  but  my  words  diall  not  pass  away."  The  whole 
dlNMiw  in  Uaih  xiii  was  tpoim  on  that  spot  (oomp. 
lUtLxxtv;  Lukexxi). 

(S.)  After  the  institution  of  the  Sapper,  "when  they 
lud  nmg  a  hymn,"  our  Lord  led  his  diaciples  "  over  the 
brook  Cedron,"  "out  into  the  Ifount  of  Olives,"  to  a 
gardoi  called  Gethsemane  (John  xviii,  1;  Matt,  xxvi, 
90,36).  That  was  the  soene  of  the  apony  and  the  fte- 
trmffd.  See  GBTHamAiat, 

(1.)  The  Ateauion  was  tiic  moat  wondnNu  of  all  the 
mala  of  wluch  OUvm  was  the  scene.  Lake  records  it 
■t  the  close  fit  hia  Gospel  history,  and  the  beginning  of 
his  apostolic  hut«ry.  In  the  first  record  Olivet  is  not 
nntloned.  Jesus  led  bis  disciples  oat  Sus  tfi  Bii^a- 
inav, "  cu far  at  to  Btthtu^."  In  the  second  record  the 
nader  is  referred  back  to  the  former.  The  narrative 
opens  abruptly  at  the  spot  to  which  he  had  led  his  dis- 
eiplM^  as  indicated  in  the  QoqieL  A  fidkr  account  of 
^  Ittt  wnds  is  c^ven;  and  after  the  aacendoa,  the 
writer  adds,  **  Then  returned  they  onto  Jeruaalem^row 
lie  rnotrnt  called  OUvetj  whiA  it  from  Jervtalem  a  Se^ 
iotM^sjoKHMy"  (lAexxiv,&0-&8;  AcU  1,9-12). 

Con^derable  difficulty  bos  been  felt  in  recondling 
Ike  topographical  ootioes  In  these  passages;  and  still 
■ton  hi  attempting  to  faring  them  into  haniM»y  irith 
Ike  tnditfamal  aoene  <rf  the  aacennoa  on  the  auDunit  of 
,  Wm.  The  difficulties  are  as  foUows :  (a)  In  Luke 
Chm  is  said  to  have  led  his  disciples  "  at  far  at  to  BelM~ 
ay,"  where  be  ascended,  (b)  In  Acta  the  return  from 
the  Heoe  of  the  ascension  is  described  ufrom  Olk^ 
vlneh  is  a  SMatlt'^ia^'sJimrHef/from  JtnuaUm.  (c) 
A  Sabbatb-day'a  journey  wai^  acrording  to  the  Talmud, 
3000  cubing  about  7^  stadia  (Lightfoot,  Uor.  Seb.  m 
xxir,  60).  («f)  Bethany  was  fifteen  atadia  distant 
i  tnm  jfnialem  (Jdin  xi,  1^  Ligbtfbot  bt  one  place 
tipUns  theea  qipnnnt  diacnpaBciea  by  stating  that 


the  ascension  took  pUce  at  Bethany;  that  the  disdplea 
returned  over  Olivet ;  and  that  the  Sabbath-day's  jour- 
ney refers  to  the  distance  of  that  mount  from  the  dty 
(CoMMmtsa  AAi,  12).  But  in  a  later  woA  he  givca 
a  totally  diflbrent  explanation.  He  aajra  that  by  Beth- 
any is  meant  a  dithief,  and  not  the  village;  that  dis- 
trict included  a  large  sectiim  oi  Olivet ;  and  its  border, 
where  the  ascension  took  place,  was  a  Sabbath-day's 
Journey  from  Jerusalem  {ffor.  BA.  nt  sup.).  Ugbt- 
foot'a  opinion,  therefore,  is  not  of  much  crirical  value 
(see,  however,  Robinson,  Bil)L  Saerti,  i,  178;  WiUiams, 
Uo^  City,  U,  MO  and  611, 2d  ed.). 

The  preeenoe  of  the  crowd  of  churches  and  other  edi- 
fices implied  in  the  ecdemastical  deecriptions  muet  faave 
rendered  the  Mount  of  Olives,  daring  the  esrly  and 
middle  ages  of  Christianity,  entirely  unlike  what  it  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  or  of  our  Lord.  Ex- 
cept the  high  places  on  the  summit,  the  only  buildings 
tlMD  to  be  seen  wen  probably  the  walls  of  the  ^'ine- 
yanta  and  gardens,  and  the  towers  and  presses  which 
were  their  inrariaUe  acoompanimenL  But  though  the 
churches  are  neariy  all  demolished,  there  muet  be  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  a^>ect  of  the  mountain 
now  and  in  those  days  when  it  reoetved  iu  name  from 
the  abundance  of  its  oUve-grovea.  It  does  not  now 
stand  so  pre-eminent  in  this  re^teet  among  the  hills  in 
the  neighborhood  Jemnlem.  "It  is  only  in  the 
deeper  and  men  secluded  dope  leading  np  to  the  north- 
ernmost summit  that  these  venerable  trees  spread  into 
anytlung  like  a  forest."  The  cedan  commemorated  by 
the  Talmud  (Ughtfoot,  ii,  805),  and  the  date-palms  im- 
plied in  the  name  Bethany,  have  fared  still  worse :  there 
is  not  one  of  dther  to  be  found  wUbin  many  miles. 
This  change  is  no  doubt  dtie  to  natural  cfoses,  vaiiatints 
ofdimate,M&;  but  the  cheek  waa  not  iin|»obabIy  given 
by  the  ravages  oommitted  by  the  army  of  Htue,  who  an 
stated  by  Josephus  to  have  stripped  the  country  round 
Jerusalem  for  miles  and  miles  of  every  srick  or  shrub  for 
the  banks  cwstmcted  during  the  liege.  No  olive  or 
cedar,  however  sacred  to  Jew  or  Christian,  would  at  such 
a  time  eecape  the  axes  of  the  Roman  sai^rs,  and,  re- 
membering how  under  nmilar  circumstances  every  root 
and  fibre  of  the  smallest  shrubs  waa  dug  up  for  fuel  by 
the  camp-Mlowen  fsT  the  army  at  Sebairtopol,  it  would 
be  wroog  to  deceive  ourselves  1^  the  belief  that  any  of 
the  trees  now  existing  are  likely  to  be  the  same  or  im- 
mediate deacendanta  of  those  which  were  standing  be- 
fore that  time. 

Except  on  such  ran  occasions  as  the  passage  of  the 
caravan  of  pilgrims  to  the  Jordan,  Ome  must  alao  be  a 
great  cmtrast  between  the  silenoe  and  loneliness  which 
now  pervadee  the  ntount  and  the  busy  scene  whidi  it 
presented  in  later  Jewish  times.  Bethpage  and  Beth- 
any are  cuistantly  referred  to  in  the  Jewish  authon  as 
placeeofmuchreeortforbusineaaandpleasure.  Thetwo 
large  cedan  already  mentioned  had  below  them  shops 
for  the  sale  of  |»geons  and  other  necessaries  for  wor- 
shippers in  the  Temple,  and  theae  appear  to  have  driven 
an  eaormout  tnMle  (aaa  the  dtatkna  in  Ughtfiiot,  11,89, 
806).  Two  religionB  ceremonies  pnfbimed  there  mwt 
alao  have  done  much  to  increase  the  numbers  who  re- 
sorted to  the  mount.  The  appearance  of  the  new  moon 
was  probably  watched  for,  certainly  proclaimed,  from 
the  summit — the  long  torches  waving  to  and  fro  in  the 
moonleoB  night  till  answered  from  the  peak  of  Knni 
Sortabdi;  uid  an  oocadon  to  which  the  Jews  attached 
so  mudi  weight  would  be  son  to  attract  a  oonooune. 
The  seeoiid  oerenony  referred  to  was  the  burning  of  the 
Bed  Hdfer.  There  seema  to  be  some  doubt  whether 
this  waa  an  annual  ceremony.  Jerome  (Epitaph.  Pau- 
laj%  12)  distinctly  says  so;  but  the  rabUne  assert  that 
from  Hoses  to  the  ca^vity  it  was  performed  but  once; 
from  the  captivity  to  the  destruction  eight  times  (Ught- 
foot, ii,  806).  This  solemn  ceremonial  was  enacted  on 
the  oHitial  mount,  and  in  a  spot  ao  carefully  spedfied 
that  it  would  Beam  not  diflknlt  to^  it.  Itrwaa  due 
east  of  the  saiMtuary,  anl^a(««^V»<d^dgl6»  the 
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moant  that  the  oflkudng  priest,  u  h«  dew  the  animal 
and  ^Miokled  her  blood,  could  ne  th«  Ta^e  of  the 
sanctuaiy  ttiroogb  the  ewt  gate  of  the  Temple.  To 
this  spot  a  viaduct  was  owutmcied  maom  the  valley 
on  a  double  row  of  atvbes,  to  aa  to  raise  it  far  above 
all  poaiible  proximity  to  graves  or  other  defilements 
(see  dtations  in  Ligblfoot,  ti,  S9).  The  depth  of  the 
valley  is  such  at  this  place  (about  860  feet  ftom  the  line 
of  the  south  wall  of  the  present  Hanm  atea)  that  this 
nadnct  moat  bava  been  an  important  and  ooo^icuous 
It  was  pnibaUy  demolished  by  the  Jews  them- 
sdvea  on  the  appraaeh  of  Titus,  or  even  earlier,  when 
P<Hnpey  led  his  army  by  Jericho  and  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  This  would  aoooont  satisfactorily  for  its  not 
being  alluded  to  by  Joseph  us.  During  the  siege  the 
10th  legion  had  its  forriAed  camp  and  battoies  on  the 
topof  tbe  mount,  and  the  first,  and  boom  of  the  Oeroest, 
enconaters  of  the  siege  took  phce  bem, 

**The  lasting  glory  nt  the  Mount  of  OUrea,"  it  has 
been  well  said, "  belongs  not  to  the  old  dispenaaUon,  but 
to  the  new.  Its  very  barreoness  of  interest  in  earUer 
times  sets  forth  the  abundance  of  those  associations 
which  it  derives  from  the  dosing  semes  of  the  sacred 
hiat<wy.  Nothing,  perhaps,  brings  before  us  more  strik- 
ingly the  contrast  of  Jewish  and  Christian  fcding,  the 
abrupt  and  inharmooioua  termination  of  tbe  Jewish  dia- 
penaaUon — if  we  exclude  tbe  culminating  point  of  tbe 
Oospel  history— than  to  contrast  tbe  Uank  which  011- 
vtit  preeenta  to  the  Jewish  jNlgrims  of  the  Middle  Agea^ 
only  dignified  by  the  sacrifioe  of  the  'red  heifer,'  and 
the  vision,  too  great  for  words,  which  it  offers  to  tbe 
Christian  traveller  of  all  times,  as  the  most  detailed  and 
the  most  antfaentio  abiding>place  of  Jesus  Christ,  By 
ona  at  tboae  strai^  ooinddenees,  wbeUier  aeeldaotal  or 
borrowed,  which  oocasionally  appear  In  tbe  Rabbinical 
writings,  it  ia  said  in  the  Htdnisb  (rabU  Janna,  in  tbe 
Midnuh  TekUUm,  quoted  by  I^htfoot,  li,  89 ;  perhape 
a  play  upm  the  mysterious  psasage  Esefc.  xi,  W),  that 
the  Shekinah,  or  Presence  of  God,  after  having  finally 
retired  from  Jerusalem, '  dwelt'  three  years  and  a  half 
on  the  Uoont  of  Olives,  to  see  whether  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple would  or  would  not  repent,  calling,  *  Batom  to  me, 
O  my  sons,  and  I  win  r^nin  to  yon  ;'<  Seek  ye  the  Lord 
whila  he  may  be  found,  call  upon  him  while  he  b  near  ;* 
and  then,  when  all  was  in  vain,  returned  to  its  own 
place.  Whether  or  not  this  story  has  a  direct  allusion 
to  the  mintstratioos  of  Christ,  it  is  a  tnie  expression  of 
his  relation  req>ectively  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Olivet.  It 
is  useless  to  seek  for  traces  of  his  presence  in  the  streets 
of  tbt  ainee  tm  tinea  captured  city.  It  ia  Impossible 
not  to  find  them  in  tbe  (tae  spMeortba  Ifonnt  of  Ol- 
ives" (Stanley,  Sin.amdPaLp.  i89>. 

A  careful  ooonderatioo  of  the  paaaage  in  Acts  i,  12 
ahows  that  it  cannot  aflbct  in  one  way  or  another  the 
direct  statement  made  in  Luke  r^puding  the  soene  of 
tbe  asoensioi^  because — (let.)  Bethany  waa  upon  the 
Honnt  OUvea;  therefore  the  expreaaions,  "He  led 
Am  at  far  tu  to  Bethany,"  and  rtturnedfrvm 
the  momd  calbd  iXivet,"  indicate  the  same  BpoL  (tdly.) 
It  is  not  certain  whether  the  "  SabbathniUT^  Joaniey" 
is  intended  to  describe  the  distance  of  the  mount  or  of 
the  exact  scene  of  the  ascension.  (3dly.)  Suppose  it 
did  refer  to  the  latter,  still  it  would  not  necessarily  mil- 
itate against  the  statement  in  Luke  that  Bethany  was 
tbe  plaoe,  because  the  exact  length  of  a  Sabbath-day's 
journey  is  uncertain— aome  say  8000  eabUa,  or  oeatfy 
one  RoQwn  mile;  others,  3000  Roman  paces,  or  two 
milea:  and,  moreover,  tbe  point  from  which  the  meas- 
urement commences  is  unknown — some  say  from  the 
inty  wall;  others  from  the  outer  limit  of  the  suburb 
Bethphi^  m  mile  beyond  the  wall  (see  IJghtfoot,  k  c.  ; 
Wieseler;  alsoi  BanliffWiw  gives  imporUnt  measure- 
meats,  Ci^  Orvat  Kinff,  p.  59).   On  the  other 

hand,  the  statement  m  Lake  b  explicit,  fw£  tig  Bifdn- 
viav.  There  m  nothing  here  to  limit  it;  and  in  all 
other  places  Bethany  means  the  villi^  (Mever;  Lech- 
ler,0ii.4e(s;  Unge;  Alford;  £bnunl>   The  Moenaioa 


appears  to  have  been  witneased  by  tbe  disdplea  aloat 
It  was  not  ■»  Bethany,  nor  waa  It  on  siieb  a  conspienssi 
|daoe  aa  the  summit  of  Olivet.  Dr.  Rirtar,  who  tm 
carefully  examined  tilt  whole  region,  saw  one  apot,  ■ 
far  from  Jexusalem  as  Bethany,  near  the  village  bat 
concealed  by  an  intervening  cliff;  and  this  he  thought,  i 
in  all  probability,  was  the  real  scene.  Tbe  disciptc^ 
led  by  Jeans,  would  reach  it  I7  the  path  over  tbe  top  <f 
Olivet,  and  they  would  naturally  return  to  tha  hy 
the  same  route  (^ffamHooi,  p.  103  sq.). 

Sinoe  the  days  of  Eusduus  the  somnut  tdOHrtt  bis 
been  the  tratUttonal  scene  oi  the  asoouuD.  As  dds 
fact  has  been  qnestjoned  (Stanley,  8.  amd  P.  p.  447),  it 
is  well  to  quote  his  words:  . . .  tv&a  rote  iavroi  futiit- 
raie  iiri  ttk  ^Kprnpttat  rov  rwv  iXaiirv  opovc  rA  rtpi 
rift  tnmKtiat  fuwr^a  mpatiSimKonc,  itmitSiv  n 
Fov  (/c  abfM»oi>f  Amiw  ■mtoantivmi  {Dtmumttr. 
Seafg.  Ti,  18;  oomp.  ViL  CauU  lii,  41).  In  honor  of 
the  event  the  emineai  Hekoa  built  a  church  on  the 
spot  (ViL  Ctmtt,  iii,  48).  Knee  that  time  the  traditin 
has  been  almost  universally  received  (Baronius,  A  mala, 
A.D.  84 ;  Belsod,  PaUeat.  p.  887) ;  bat  the  stateioent  of 
Luke  is  fatal  to  it—"  He  led  them  out  aafar  at  to  Bilk- 
OHji,"  and  Bethany  ia  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the  eummii 
of  the  mount  The  ttaditiott  ha»  aiiU,  nereithdeai,  a 
number  of  devoted  adherents,  whose  aigomcnta  are  wor- 
thy of  careful  consideration  (Williams,  Hofy  COif,  ii, 
440,  609 ;  EUicott,  L^fe  of  our  Lord,  p.  418).  The  Bor^ 
deaux  Pilgrim,  however,  who  arrived  shortly  after  tbe 
building  of  the  church  (AJD.  888),  seems  not  to  bsve 
known  anything  of  tbe  exact  spot.  He  names  tbe 
Mount  of  Olives  as  the  place  where  our  Lord  used  to 
teach  hia  disciples;  mentions  that  a  basilica  of  Con- 
stantine  stood  there; ...  he  cateAil^  points  out  the 
Mount  of  Tnunf^pvatlon  in  the  ndgfaboriMod  (!)*  ^ 
is  silent  on  the  aseenMon.  Prom  hb  time  to  Uiat  of 
Annilf  (A,D.  700)  we  have  no  information,  except  tbe 
reference  of  Jerome  (A.D.  890),  dted  above.  In  that 
long  interval  of  870  years  the  bssitiea  of  Constan- 
tino or  Helena  had  given  way  to  the  round  chmch  of 
Modeatus  (Tobler,  p.  9^  note),  and  the  traditioa  had 
become  faiiiy  estaUiabed.  The  dtnrdi  wasopen  lothe 
sky  "because  of  the  passage  ofthe  Lord's  body,"  and  en 
the  ground  in  the  centre  were  the  prints  his  feet  in 
the  dust  (^puhere).  The  cave  or  spot  hallowed  bj  bis 
preaching  to  his  disciples  appears  to  have  been  moved 
off  to  the  north  of  Bethany  i_Earhf  Trea.  p.  6). 

The  spot  is  just  abont  6fiO  yards  fhm  the  present  dtr 
wall.  The  church  has  Img  rinee  disappeared,  and  a 
moeqoe  has  taken  its  place.  In  the  centre  of  an  open 
court  beside  it  ia  a  Uttle  domed  building  covering  a 
rock,  on  which  is  the  soppoaed  impress  of  Cbria^a  foot, 
where  he  last  touched  the  earth.  Forroeriy,  tradition 
aflirmB,  there  were  two  footmarks,  bnt  the  MohMome- 
dans  stole  one  of  them,  and  put  it  in  the  Hoeqoe  el- 
Aksa  (Williams,  Bolg  ii,  445;  Stanley,  8.  ami  P. 
p.  447 ;  Manndicffl,  under  April  7). 

4.  Bi^  i%Met^With  tfaeae,  as  above  partially  noted, 
Olivet  is  thickly  studded,  where  they  have  been  lo- 
cated by  the  superstitions  <i(  former  agea,  and  piescrred 
by  tradition.  The  majority  of  these  sacred  spots  now 
command  little  or  no  attention.  Only  two  or  three  of 
them  have  even  a  shadow  of  daim  to  be  real,  while 
most  of  them  are  abaurd.  Several  of  them  have  been 
fully  considered  above.  They  may  most  oonvenientJy 
be  described  in  connection  wiUi  the  three,  or  rather  per- 
haps four,  indepotdent  samndtsor  erainaoeea  into  whldi 
the  entire  ridge,  cqwdally  when  seen  from  below  tbe 
esstem  wall  ^  Jorasalcm,  dividea  ilael£  Pneee<Bng 
Oom  north  to  south  tbeae  occur  in  the  following  wder: 
Galilee,  or  Viri  Galilin;  Mount  of  the  Ascension; 
Prophets,  subordinate  to  the  last,  and  almost  a  part  of 
it; 'Mount  of  Offence.  In  oonridering  tbeae,  «•  ahid 
have  an  q^tortonity  to  ooaaiidete  the  ahova  pbyrfaal  de> 
eoriptton. 

(1.)  Of  these  embienoeSfdMMiitnl  one,  distingdahed 
by  tbe  minaret  ^ifmm  6t^^te«r  ^  Asoso- 
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nm,  is  in  every  vay  th«  most  impoitant.  The  charcb, 
ind  the  tiny  hamlet  of  wretched  hovels  which  sumand 
il—tbe  Kefr  et^Tfir— ue  plant«d  slightly  on  the  Jordan 
ode  «f  the  actual  top,  bat  not  ao  fiv  as  lo  hinder  their 
being  seen  from  all  parts  of  tba  western  environs  of  the 
nNHiDtsin,  or,  in  their  turn,  commanding  the  view  of 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  Kidron  valley  (Porter,  Hani- 
hoiA,  p.  108).  The  eminence  above  noted,  a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  that  obtaining  the  mosqae,  and  aau- 
tlXj  aoDMwbat  higher,  now  occupied  by  the  Mohamme- 
dan cemeteiy,  deswves  no  special  notice  in  this  survey, 
u  it  ia  (rf  no  traditional  imporuoce,  and  is  hidden  froin 
obsnva^  in  the  dty. 

The  centnl  bill,  which  we  are  now  crasiderbig,  por- 
porti  to  contain  the  utes  of  some  of  the  most  sacred 
and  impressive  events  of  Christian  history.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  moat  of  these  were  protected  by  an  edifice 
of  nine  sort;  and,  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  early 
taveUen,  the  mount  most  at  one  time  have  been  thickly 
OTOcd  with  duacbea  and  convents.  The  following  is 
aooaiiMe  Ust  <tfdMK  tnidiUonal  spots,  as  far  aa  they 
csa  be  cominled  from  Quazeemiu^  Doubdan,  Mislin,  and 
other  works, 

1.  Commendng  at  the  western  foot,  and  going  gradu- 
tU;  ap  the  hUL   (Plenary  Indulgence  Is  accorded  by  the 
Choruk  of  Rome  to  those  who  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Um  Ave  Maria  at  the  spots  marked  thus,  ■■) 
Tomb  of  the  Vlrgla  i  eontalBlng  also  those  of  JTosepfa, 

Joaddm,  and  Anna. 
Ggthaenane:  containing 
Olive  garden. 

■Cavern  of  Christ's  prayer  and  agooT.  (A  church 
here  in  the  time  of  Jerome  and  wniUbald.) 

Sock  on  which  the  three  disciples  slept. 

*Flace  of  the  capture  of  Christ.  (A  church  In  the 
tine  of  Bernard  the  Wise.) 
8|iDt  from  which  the  Virgin  witnessed  the  stonlog  of  Ste- 

toot  at  which  her  girdle  dropped  during  her  aaanmption. 
Spot  of  oar  Lord  e  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  (Luke 

zlz,41).  (Achnrch  here  formerly  called  DtmbtrnM- 

tU;  Sarins,  in  Mislin,  11, 47ft.) 
Spot  OD  which  he  flrat  said  tbe  Lord's  Prayer,  or  wrote  It 

OB  the  stone  with  his  linger  (Saewnlf,  ISarlt/  Trav.  p. 

41).  (A  splendid  chnrch  here  fiirmerly.  MsDuderilie 

seems  lo  give  this  as  the  spot  where  the  beatitudes 

were  prononnced,  Barty  TVnv.  p.  117.) 
Spot  St  whldi  the  woman  taken  In  adultery  was  broagbt 

to  Mil  (Bernard  the  Wise,  Bmrbj  nwB.  p.  S8). 
*Tbmba  of  the  pro^eu  Qiatt.  xxtii,  89)  i  cnntainlns,  ac- 

cmdlng  tu  ue  Jewa,  those  of  Haggal  and  Zechanah. 
Cave  hi  whlcb  the  apostlea  oomposM  the  Creed ;  called 

also  Cknrcfa  of  flt.Mark,  or  ai  the  Twelve  A|>oBtles. 
Spot  at  which  Ohrlat  dlseooned  of  the  Judgmeat  to  come 

(Matbxzlv.S). 

Cm  of  SlFhIi^:  according  to  the  Jew^  eepnlchre  of 
Hsldab  the  propbeteea. 

*Plaoe  of  tbe  ascension.  (Church,  with  snbseqnenily  a 

„  latKe  Aogostlne  convent  attached.) 

spot  at  whlon  tbe  Virgin  was  warned  of  her  death  hy  an 
aiweL  In  the  valiey  between  the  sscenslnn  and  the 
Vlri  OsUlSBi  (Manndeville,  p.  197,  and  so  Donbdan ; 
hot  MaandrvnTlK^  Ame.  p.  470^  plaesa  U  close  t^ 
the  cave  of  Pelagla). 

W  OsUts^  or  spot  ftam  which  the  apostles  watdied  the 
sscenslnn ;  or  at  whleh  Cbrlst  flrst  appearsd  to  the 
three  Haiys  after  bis  resnrrecUoa  (Tobler,  p.  70, 
note).  Tms  locally  we  add  here  for  the  sake  or  con- 
vealmee  In  tbe  connection,  nlrhoogh  It  constitutes  a 
separate  eminence,  as  noted  below. 
1.  On  the  east  Mt,  descending  from  the  Cbureb  of  the 

Afcesdon  to  BMhany. 

The  field  In  whkh  stood  tbe  fruitless  fig-tree. 

BMbphaga. 
Kthanr; 

Konse  of  Irfunrna.  (A  chnrch  there  In  Jerome's 

thne,  Lib.  de  3Uit,  etc, "  Dethania.") 
Tombof  Lazaroa. 

*8tiHie  on  which  Christ  was  sitting  when  Martha 
and  Mary  came  to  htm. 
Tbe  Tmb  attd  Chapd  ^tkt  Fsf^fa,  at  tbe  western 
bsn  of  Olivet,  a  few  yards  north  of  Ctetbsemane,  is  one 
of  tbe  most  pictoreaque  buildings  around  Jerusalem. 
lUbfadeis  deep  down  in  a  sunk  court,  and  admiu  by 
i^Mcioas  door  to  a  flight  of  siz^  steps,  leading  down 
a  dark,  rock-hewn  chapeL    At  its  eastern  end  is  a 
nttlla  chapel  containing  the  reputod  tomb  of  the  Vir^ 
gin;  on  the  south  are  shown  the  lombi  of  Joachim  and 
Aaaabcrpareata;  and  im  the  north  that  of  Joseph  her 
IwUnd,  Tbe  tndittoo  attached  to  this  grotto  is  oom- 


paratively  recent.  It  is  not  mentioned  daring  the  flrst 
tax.  centuriea  (Quaresmius,  ii,  244  sq.).  John  of  Damas- 
cus is  the  first  who  speaks  of  it  iLOt.  c) ;  and  tt  is  also 
meoUmwd  by  WUlibald  {Barly  Trm.  p.  19),  and  most 
travellers  and  pilgrims  after  the  8th  century  (Williams, 
Hols  City,  ii,  485). 

(2.)  Next  to  the  central  and  principal  pmtion  of  the 
mount,  and  separated  from  it  on  the  southern  side  by  a 
slight  depreasifHi,  or,  rather,  less  predpitous  declivity, 
up  which  the  path  mentioned  above  as  the  third  takes 
its  course,  is  a  spur,  which  appears  nether  to  possess, 
nor  to  have  posBeaaed,  any  independent  name.  It  is 
remarkable  only  for  the  fact  that  it  conlainB  the  "sin- 
gular catacomb"  known  aa  tbe  "  Tomba  of  the  Proph- 
et*," probably  in  allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt, 
xxiii,  29).  Of  the  origin,  and  even  of  the  histwy  of 
this  cavern  hardly  anything  is  known.  It  is  poestble 
(Schultz,  p.  72)  that  it  is  the  "rock  called  Peristereon," 
named  by  Joeephus  {War,  v,  12,  2)  in  describing  the 
course  of  Titos'a  great  wall  of  droumvtllation,  tlwngh 
there  ia  not  much  to  be  said  tat  that  view  (see 
son,  iii,  254,  note).  To  the  earlier  pilgrims  it  does  not 
appear  to  hava  been  known ;  at  lent  their  descriptions 
buxUy  apply  to  its  preeent  size  or  conditiim.  Stanley 
(S.  and  P.  p.  458)  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the 
cave  mentioned  by  Eusetnus  as  that  in  which  our  I>or1 
taught  his  disciples,  and  also  vritb  that  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Arcnlf  and  Bernard  as  ctrntaining  "  the  four 
tabks"  of  our  Lord  (^&tr%  Trm.  py  4  and  88).  The 
ftrst  is  not  improbable,  but  the  cave  of  Arenlf  and  Ber- 
nard seems  to  have  been  down  In  tbe  valley  not  far 
from  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  and  on  the  spot  of  the  be- 
trayal (Earig  Trae.  p.  28),  therefore  dose  to  Gethsem- 
ane.  This  catacomb  is  fully  described  by  Nugent 
iLcmd$t  CkumaU  and  Saertd,  ii,  78),  ToUer  (J)dberg,  p. 
860),  and  Porter  (^HmMot*,  p,  14^ 

(8.)  The  most  aonthem  portion  of  the  Hoont  of  Ol- 
ives—much more  distinctly  seinrated  from  the  northern 
congeries  of  summits  than  they  are  from  each  other — is 
that  usually  known  as  the  "  Mount  of  Offence,"  Mont 
Ojfrrmom$,  though  by  the  Arabs  called  Baten  d-Bawa, 
"  the  bag  of  tbe  wind."  It  rises  next  to  the  gently 
eloping  spur  last  mentioned ;  and  in  the  hollow  between 
the  two— t  tderably  well-deBned  although  broad  ravine 
— runs  the  road  from  Bethany,  which  was  without  doubt 
tbe  road  of  Christ's  entry  to  Jerusalem. 

The  title  Mount  of  Offence,  or  of  Scandal,  was  be- 
stowed on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  "  Mount  of  Cor- 
ruption," on  which  Solomon  erected  the  high  places  for 
the  gods  of  his  foreign  wives  (2  Kings  xxiii,  18;  1 
Kings  XI,  7).  This  tradition  appean  to  t>e  of  a  recent 
date.  It  ia  not  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  travellers 
Benjamin,  hap-Parchi,  or  Petechia,  and  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  name  or  the  tradition  as  attached  to 
that  locality  among  Christian  writers  appears  to  be  in 
John  of  Wirtzburg  (Tobler,  p,  80,  note)  and  Brocardus 
(Daeriptio  Ter.  3,  cap.  ix),  both  of  the  18th  century. 
At  that  time  the  northern  sammit  was  believed  to  hare 
been  the  site  of  tbe  altar  of  Chemosh  (Brocardus),  the 
BOHthem  one  that  of  Molech  Mily  (Thietmar,  Ptregr.  xi, 
2).  The  tide  "Mount  of  Corruption"  (n''n;6an  10) 
seems  to  be  connected  etymolc^cally  in  some  wsy  with 
the  name  by  which  the  mount  is  occauonally  rendered 
in  the  Targums— KHOp  -A^i  (Jonathan,  Cant  vUi,  9; 
Pseudo-Jon.  Gen.  viii,  11).  One  ia  pmbaUy  a  {day  on 
the  other.  Stanley  '(8.  and  P.  p.  188,  note)  aigoea  that 
the  Mount  of  Oomiption  was  the  northern  bUl  (Vlri 
Galilai),  beeaose  the  three  sanctuaries  were  south  of  it, 
and  therefore  on  the  other  three  summits. 

This  southern  summit  Is  condderably  lower  than  the 
centre  one,  and,  as  already  remarked,  it  is  so  distinct  as 
almost  to  constitute  a  separate  hill  or  eminence  in  the 
general  range.  It  is  also  sterner  and  more  repulsive  in 
ita  form.  On  the  sonth  it  is  bounded  the  Wady  en- 
,  Nar,  the  oontionatioa  of  die  Kidran,^cnrvin(;  Mupand 
I  eaatwud  on  ita  dievy  oo!i!i»i«tP]|iri 
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Sea.  From  this  barren  nrine  the  Hoant  of  Offence 
rears  ita  rugged  siden  by  acclivities  barer  aad  steeper 
than  May  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  mount,  and  ita 
tnp  preaoil*  a  bald  and  desolate  wHaoe,  conUaattng 
gnatly  with  the  eultivatioa  of  tlie  otber  summita,  and 
Uiis  not  improbably,  at  in  the  case  of  Mount  Ebal, 
floggested  the  name  which  it  now  bean.  On  the  steep 
ledgea  of  its  western  face  clings  the  iU-fovored  village 
of  ^wftn,  a  few  dilapidated  towers  rather  than  houses, 
thdr  gray  bleared  walla  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  rock  to  which  they  adheie,  and  tnhaUted  by  a  tribe 
•s  mean  and  lepnlsire  as  their  haUutloas, 

Crossing  to  the  back  or  eastern  nde  ct  this  moontain, 
on  a  half-isolated  pronMmtory  or  spur  which  overlooks 
the  road  of  our  Lord's  progress  from  Bethany,  are  fonnd 
tanks  and  foundations  and  other  rem«ns,  which  are 
maintained  by  Dr.  Barclay  (^Ci/y,  etc,  p.  66)  to  be  those 
of  Bethphage'  (see  also  Stewart,  Tent  owi  Kkam,  p.  822). 

(4.)  The  only  one  of  the  rammita  remaining  to  be 
onuidmd  is  that  on  the  north  of  the  "Mount  of  As- 
cennon" — the  Kanm  ea-^Sgnd^  or  Tineyard  of  the 
Sportsman ;  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  modem  Latin  and 
Greek  Christians,  the  Viri  GalilaL  This  is  a  hiU  of 
exactly  the  same  character  as  the  Mount  of  the  Ascen- 
rion,  and  so  nearly  its  equal  in  height  that  few  tiavel- 
lers  agree  as  to  which  is  the  more  tofty.  The  summits 
of  the  two  are  about  400  yards  apart.  It  stands  direct- 
ly oppoate  the  north-east  eomer  of  Jerusalem,  and  is 
approached  by  the  path  between  it  and  the  Mount  of 
Aflcenuon,  which  strikes  at  the  top  into  a  cross-path 
leading;  to  el-Isawiyeh  and  Anata.  The  Arabic  name 
well  reflects  the  fruitful  character  of  the  hill,  on  which 
there  are  seTeral  vineyards,  bewdea  much  cultivation 
of  other  kinda.  The  Christian  name  la  due  to  the  rin- 
gular  tradition  that  here  the  two  angds  addressed  the 
apostles  after  our  Lord's  ascension — "  Ye  men  of  GaU- 
lee !"  This  idea,  which  is  so  incompatible,  on  account 
of  the  distance,  even  with  the  traditional  spot  of  the 
ascension,  is  of  late  existence  and  inexplicable  origin. 
The  first  name  by  which  we  encounter  this  hill  is  sim- 
ply "  Galilee,"  i)  TaXiXaia  (Perdiccas,  A,D.  cir.  1250,  in 
Keland,  PataA  cap.  lii).  Brooardus  (A.D.  1280)  de- 
aeribes  the  mountain  as  the  rite  of  Solomon'a  ikar  to 
Chemoah  (Doer.  cap.  ix),  but  evidently  knowa  of  no 
name  for  it,  and  connects  it  with  no  Christian  event. 
This  name  may,  as  is  conjectured  (Quaresmius,  li,  819, 
and  Keland,  p.  341),  have  originated  in  tu  being  the 
custom  of  the  apoMlea,  or  of  the  GalUtsons  generally, 
when  they  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  take  up  their  quar- 
tm  there;  or  it  may  be  the  echoor  distortion  of  an  an- 
ient name  of  the  spot,  possibly  the  Geliloth  of  Jorii. 
xviii,  17— one  of  the  Undmarks  of  the  south  boundar>- 
of  Benjamin,  which  has  often  puzzled  the  topographer. 
But,  whatever  its  origin,  it  came  at  last  to  be  consiilered 
as  the  actual  Galilee  of  Northern  Palestine,  the  place  at 
which  our  Lord  appointed  to  meet  his  disciples  after  his 
resurrection  (Matt,  xxviii,  10),  the  scene  of  the  miracle 
of  Cana  (Reland,  p.  838).  This  transference,  ac  once  so 
extraordinary  and  ao  inatnwtlvc^  arose  (mat  the  same 
deure,  combined  with  the  aame  aatonndiDg  want  of  the 
critical  faculty,  which  enabled  the  pilgrims  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  see  without  perplexity  the  scene  of  the 
transligunitioii  (Bourdeaux  Pilgr.),  of  the  beatitu'les 
(Maundeville,  Earfy  Trav.  p.  177),  and  of  the  ascension 
all  crowded  together  on  the  ringle  summit  of  the  cen- 
tral biU  of  Olivet.  It  testified  to  the  tame  feeling  which 
has  brought  together  the  scene  of  Jacob's  vision  at 
Bethel,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  on  Moriah,  and  of  Da- 
vid's offering  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Arannah,  on  one 
hill;  and  which  to  thu  day  has  cmwded  within  the 
walls  of  one  church  of  moderate  size  all  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  death  and  reswrectioa  of  Christ. 

In  the  8tb  centuiy  the  place  of  the  angels  was  repre- 
sented by  two  columns  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension 
itself  (WillibaU,  Earfy  Trav.  p.  19).  So  It  remained, 
with  some  trifling  dilftrence,  at  tl»  time  of  Saewuirs 
virit  (A.D.  1102),  but  there  was  then  also  a  chapel  u 


existence — apparently  on  the  northern  summit — por- 
purting  to  stand  where  Christ  made  his  Ant  appeanofe 
after  the  resurrection,  and  called  "  Galilee^"  So  it  ceik- 
rinnad  at  Mauodeville's  virit  Id  1AM  the  two 

pilars  wem  atill  ahown  In  the  Chntcfa  of  the  AaecnMn 
(Radzivil,  Pertgrm.  p.  75,  dted  by  Williams,  Hohf  Otg, 
■i,  127,  note),  but  in  the  16th  oentuiy  (Tobler,  p.  75)  ibe 
tradition  had  relinquished  its  andent  and  more  apfvopri- 
ata  seat,  and  thenceforth  becameattached  to  the  nortbtm 
summit,  where  Maundtell  (A.D.  1697)  encountered  it 
(£ar^  7Va».  p.  471),  and  where  it  even  now  retains 
some  hold,  the  name  KalSea  bring  occariooally  applied 
to  it  by  the  Arabs  (see  Pococke  and  Seb<riz,  in  TMa, 
p.  72),  An  ancient  tower  connected  with  the  tradttica 
was  in  course  of  demolition  during  Manndrell's  visit,  "a 
Turk  having  bought  the  field  in  which  it  stood."  The 
summit  is  now  crowtied  by  a  confused  heap  of  ruins,  co- 
compawed  by  a  vineyard. 

5.  I.iterat¥rt.—A  monograph  on  the  Mount  of  01* 
ives,  exhausting  every  source  of  inlbnnatlon,  and  giv^ 
[ng  the  fullest  referencea,  will  be  fbond  in  Tofaler>  SSa- 
ai^ueUe  und  der  Oeiberg  (St.  GaUen,  1862).  Earlia 
monctgraphs  have  been  written  in  I^in  by  Btbelbau- 
sen  (Ups.  1704)  ;  Qrtlob  (Viteb.  1606);  SylUng  (Hofii. 
1697).  See  also  Hamilton,  ^ount  ^  Olivf  (Lood. 
1863),  The  ecderiastical  tradiUons  are  in  Qaarcemim, 
eiticklaiio  Terra SaHela,u,fn-^;  Geramb, /%rtK- 
agr,  i,  210  sq.;  Williams,  Aofjr  Citg,  voL  li;  and  others 
Doubdan's  account  (Ia  Voj/agt  dm*  la  Tern  Saintt,  Par* 
is,  16A7)  is  excellent,  and  his  plates  very  owrect.  The 
Rabbinical  traditions  are  contained  in  Lighlfoot  (Ofip.it, 
201),  Reland  {Pttlasl.  p.  837),  and  others.  Modetn  de- 
scriptions are  gi\-en  by  Banlett  (Walka,  etc,  p.  94  sq.: 
JenaiUeM  Jtrvinled,  p.  114  sq.),  Robinson  (^lUarm-ckft, 
ii,  40S  sq.),  OUn  {TrawU,  u,  127),  BaicUy  (Cfty  of  Ike 
Grtat  Kkiff,  p.  1)9  sq.),  Stanley  {Sm.  imi  PaL  p.  183 
sq.),  and  others.  The  best  topographical  ddiaeation  is 
that  contained  in  the  lost  English  Orthurmx  Survty  oj 
Jenuatem  (Lend.  1865,  3  vols.  foL).    See  Jerusalkm. 

Oliwat,  FiKRRE  Joseph,  abbot  of  Tboulier, »  French 
Roman  Catholic  theologian  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Sa- 
lins  April  I,  1682.  Ou  leaving  college  he  joined  the 
Jesuits,  pssang  succesrively  some  time  in  the  Jeauit 
colleges  of  Rheims,  Dijon,  and  Avis.  In  this  manner 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  number  of  distinguidied 
men,  such  as  Maucnrix,  the  friend  of  Lafontaine,  father 
Oudin,  president  Bouhier,  Boileau,  Huet,  La  Monnoyp, 
J.  Bl  Rousseau,  etc  They  incited  him  to  write,  and  hU 
first  attempta  were  French  verses ;  but  soon  finding  that 
he  would  never  suooeed  in  poetry,  he  gave  it  op  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  Latin  proae.  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  ancients,  and  especially  of  ClcMO,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  the  only  master  of  ekHjaenoe.  In  1718  be 
was  sent  to  Rome  by  his  superiors  for  the  purpoae 
writing  the  history  of  the  society;  but  frightened  at  the 
long  time  he  would  be  obligM  to  devote  to  this  nncon- 
geniol  employment.  Olivet  left  the  society  as  he  wss 
about  taking  the  final  vows.  They  vainly  tdfored  huD 
the  place  ct  instrueior  to  the  prince  of  AstnriM  to  in- 
duce him  to  remain.  In  17^  OUvet  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  He  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  at  Paris,  engaged  in  various  literary 
works,  and  in  occasional  squabbles  with  his  aasociatea  in 
the  academy.  He  died  Oct.  8,  1768.  The  posonal 
character  of  Olivet  appear^  notwithstanding  the  at- 
tacks of  some  of  hia  enemies,  to  ha\-e  been  without  re- 
proach. Among  his  nnmerons  friends,  who  always 
spoke  of  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  no  one  appean 
to  have  had  a  higher  ofunion  of  hia  talenta  and  vlrtnes 
than  Voltaire,  who  was  introduced  by  Olirec  into  the 
French  Academy  (see  Dueourt  deM.de  Voltain  i 
C Acadimie  Fr€aiftme,inhix (Euvrrtcom^ylkettVfA.xlvi). 
Several  letters  of  Voluire  to  Olivet  are  extant.  Olivet'i 
I»incipal  work  is  an  eiUtion  of  (Seen,  which  was  orig- 
inally published  at  Paris  (1740-1742,  »  vol&  4to).  It 
is  of  little  criUeal  value,  thoufa  UcW«na  many  nsefnl 
notes,  chiefly  cft4ai9t«d)Aa^|Ml^lfl#oommrnuioT& 
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It  wu  reprinted  at  Geneva  (1766, 9  vols.  4to),  and  very 
iiMOTncUyatOxronl(178S,  10Tola.4to).  Olivet's tnuu- 
Utiona  of  Cioero  are  some  of  the  best  that  have  been 
pabliabed,  though,  like  mwt  of  the  French  tnuulstions, 
they  are  deficient  in  accuracy'.  Of  these  the  prindpal 
aie,theXltt  AoMrra  Dtorum  (172L,  1782,  ecc.)  i—Ty$Cit- 
bmm  fiuuHomt  (1787,  1747),  of  wbieh  the  third  and 
Mh  books  are  translated  by  Bouhier:  — the  OraHtm 
tfjuimt  Catiline,  together  with  the  P/alipjwt  of  De- 
nosthenea  (1727, 17S6,  etc).  He  also  edited  extracts 
Iroia  CScero,  with  a  translation  into  French,  nnder  the 
title  of  AnsMS  ds  Cidrom,  which  has  been  frequently 
reprinted  and  extensively  osed  in  the  French  schools. 
The  oi4y  other  work  itf  Olivet  worthy  of  notice  is  his 
cootiiHMtion  of  Pelissm,  Biitein  de  CAeatUmie  Fran- 
foiae  (1729, 3  vols.  4to;  1730,  2  vols.  \1mo),  etc.  See 
i3egedtVA¥)idOlieet,NicnU>ge(\TiQy,  D'Alember^ 
EiiLdaMfmbreadePAcodimUFr(atfaut,vo\.v\',  Ba- 
chaunumt,  Mimoint  aecnf  (Oct.  1768) ;  Hairet,  tloge 
Mtlor.  ft  Uair.  deFAhU  ^Olwi  (lS8g>_Hoefer,  Xouc. 
Biog.Gtitiraie,ija.\uiySiG  aq.;  &^  Cgdop.  k  v.  (J. 
KP.) 

OUrtftan,  Pisrrb  Robkrt,  a  leader  in  the  French 
Brfbnntioii,  and  one  ofthe  first  translators  of  the  Kbie 
fauo  neocfa,  was  bom  at  Mbyon  towards  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  W«  are  told  that  it  was  he  who,  in  ad- 
Twng  Gdvin,  his  relative,  to  examine  into  the  qnestions 
then  controverted,  introduced  him  to  the  cause  of  the 
Befocmation.  Says  Merle  D'Aubigne, "  Oliveun  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who  so  [Hresented  the  doctrine  of 
the  Goqiel  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  Calvin"  (comp. 
Uaimboaqh  Bitleirt  tki  CaMttitme,  p.  58).  Olivetan 
certainly  was  ooeof  the  first  to  spresd  the  new  rdigious 
doctrines  in  <>eiieva,  where  we  find  him  in  1638.  Once, 
hearing  a  preacher  denonnce  Lutber  in  the  pulpit, 
Oliretan  interrupted  the  speaker,  and  undertook  to  re- 
fute him,  thus  creating  a  disturbance  which  nearly  cost 
bim  his  life,  and  led  to  bis  being  bauishetl  from  the  ter- 
riuny  of  Geneva.  He  retired  to  Neufchatel,  where  be 
cwnmcnced  his  Flrauh  translation  of  the  Bible,  probably 
at  the  suggestion  of  Fard.  Olivelan,  wbo  was  less  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  Hebrew  than  is  asserted  by 
fioa,  and  not  very  proficient  in  Greek,  made  great  use 
oTthe  translation  of  Lef%vre  d'Etaples,  just  published  at 
Antwerp;  but  he  carefully  compared  that  translation 
with  the  original  texts,  and  interpreted  some  passages 
in  a  different  manner.  His  French  vemon  appeared 
ander  the  title  of  La  BMt  qui  ft  itmte  la  SavOt  ^cri- 
t»n  (NeufctuUel,  1586,  2  vols.  foL).  This  edition  was 
palled  at  the  expense  of  the  Waldenses,  from  a  HS. 
■ud  to  have  been  written  by  Bontventure  des  Perriers. 
A  second  edition,  printed  at  Geneva,  was  corrected  by 
Calvin,  and  thus  OUvetan's  labors  became  the  foundation 
of  the  Genevan  Bible.  OliveUn,  obliged  to  leave  Switz- 
eriind,  went  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Ferrara  in  16S8.  It 
was  rumored  that  be  was  pdsoned  at  Rome  daring  a 
short  sUy  he  made  in  that  dty.  See  Richard  Simon, 
HiiL  crit.  du  Vieax  Teittmt^,  p.  842;  Lallonette,  ffitt. 
da  Tradmiiam  Fraiif.de  FEcT^vre  SaiiUt,ch.u  i  Sene- 
bier,  Hitt.  IMUr.  de  Gatevt,  i,  168 ;  Haj^,  La  Franet. 
Prolaiamte,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gmirate,  xxxvtii, 
OA  :  Merie  IVAubign^  Hitl.  of  tie  Sff.  iii,  366  sq.; 
Brit.  On.  Rev.  April,  1866,  p.  420.    (J.  H.  W.) 

OUvetans.   See  Mostolivktknses;  Ptolohei. 

OUveyra.  FraDOlsoo  Xaviar  d«,  a  Portuguese 
nabkman,  noted  as  an  eccleriastical  writer,  was  bom  in 
liibon  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  began 
hiastadieatindertbecelebratedfatberPinto.  Foralmoet 
ftttyyanbe  wua  slave  to  the  prejodices  of  popery; 
bat  extcnrfve  reading,  joined  to  hu  observations  in 
pMtestant  countries,  illuminated  his  mind,  and  dispelled 
by  degree*  the  clouds  with  which  snperstition  had  ob- 
senrad  bis  intellect.  When  be  had  determined  to  change 
hb  legion,  he  qait  hb  patrimonial  estates,  and,  re- 
HnqdsUng  all  honons  sought  refuge  first  in  HoUand, 
sad  aftenraxda  in  England,  where  be  spent  the  remain- 


der of  his  life  In  retirement.  He  employed  his  time 
in  literary  labors.  He  published,  Memoin  of  kit  TVnv 
eU: — Familiar  Ijetter$: — A  Pathetic  Diecourae  to  kit 
Countrymen  on  the  EartkquaJce  at  Liebon  in  1766: — 
The  Cheealier  fCOHvfj/ra  burned  m  Ej^g  at  an  Herttic, 
ickg  and  vhere/bret  etc.;  and  he  left  beudes  a  great 
number  of  including  OUvegriana,  or  Mettmrt, 

Hittorical  and  Literary  (27  vols.  4to).  When  the  over- 
throw of  LisbcHt  occurred,  he  distinguished  himself  by  a 
judidoufl  and  effective  address  to  his  former  fellow- 
citizens.  It  was  reprinted  several  time»,  and  a  second 
part  added,  and  the  whole  translated  into  English.  He 
died  at  Hackney  Oct.  18, 1788.   (J.  H.  W.) 

OllTvyra,  Salomon  de,  bem-David,  a  distin- 
guished Hebrew  poet  and  grammarian,  and  chief  rabbi 
of  the  Portuguese  Jews  at  Amsterdam,  was  bom  about 
1840.  He  was  a  master  in  Hebrew,  and  wrote  syna- 
gogical  poetiy  when  very  young.  He  first  succeeded 
Hoees  Baphaal  da  Agoilar  as  teacher  in  the  Ktlirr 
Thorn  (rnin  *^P9),  and  was  elected  In  1674  to  the 
dignity  of  chacham  in  the  institution  called  Gemiluth 
Chattadim,  where  he  delivered  expoeidons  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch between  1674  and  1678,  and  on  the  historic  and 
poetic  books  between  1678  and  1682.  In  1698  he  suc- 
ceeded Aboab  as  president  of  the  Rabbinic  college,  and 
died  in  May,  1708.  He  wrote,  Oi^ns  nb«»,  the 
iMvefy  Hind,  a  moral  philosophical  work  on  Hebrew 
rhetoric  (Amsterdam,  1666):— D'^nf ll^p  the  Door 
of  Lipt,  a  Chaldee  grammar,  with  the  title  "Gram- 
matica  da  lengoa  Chaldaica"  (ibid.  1682)  :— 073  "^Snn, 
a  methodology  and  logic  of  the  Talmud  (ibid.  IG^) : 
_in  nri,  ao  alphabetical  index  to  the  618  Precepts, 
etc  (ibidl  1689)  ^'|37n  H'^J,  the  Green  OHre,  a  Portu- 
guese translation  of  the  words  which  frequently  occur 
in  the  Mishna  and  Gemara,  and  of  the  technical  ex- 
pressions (ibid.  1688) P??^  C7»  on  the  He- 
brew accents,  printed  together  with  No.  8  (ibid.  1688) : 
— "jitS^  on  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  grammar,  to  which 
is  appended  P^Q^K  SSfPS,  on  the  Biblical  Aramaisms 
(ibid.  1682, 1689) :— Q'*^!!  yy,  a  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and 
Portuguese  lexicon  (ibid.'l682) :— P^^t  p'lC^ti,  Chain 
of  Terminationt,  a  lexicon  on  Hebrew  assonance  (ibid. 
1666) :— aiaSIf n  •^vrq.the  Beatontfor  thv  Aaxnti, 
a  treatise  on  Hebrew  accents,  in  which  he  discourses 
especially  on  the  poetical  accents  of  Job,  Proveite,  and 
the  Psalms,  pablisbed  with  the  Pentateuch  and  Haph- 
Mrotb  (ibid.  1666,  and  often).  He  also  wrote  a  Cofmcfar, 
an  astronomical  work,  etc  See  Frankel,  Monatttckrjfi 
JUr  GetA.  H.  WittenMA.  d.  Judalhumt  (Breslau,  1861), 
X,  482  -  436;  Steiuschneider,  Cataiogut  Libronm  in 
BiUiotk.  Bodleiana,  coL  2879-88 ;  the  same,  Biblioffr. 
ffandbtich  (Berlin,  1869),  Na  1471-78;  Kitto,  Cgdop. 
8.  v.;  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  46,  etc;  Wolf,  Bibl.  Bebr.  i, 
iii,  iv,  n,  1966;  De  Rossi,  i>unto)iuno  ttorico  degli  autori 
Kbrei,  p.  261  (Germ,  tnmsl.  by  Hambeiger);  Lindo, 
Hittory  of  the  Jem  of  Spain  and  Portugal  (Lund.  1848), 
p.  868;  Finn,  Sephm^km,  or  the  Binary  tf  the  Jewt  m 
Spain  and  Poriugal  (ibid.  1841),  p.  464 ;  Jost,  GescA.  d. 
Judenth.  u.  t.  Sdden,  iii,  179, 284 ;  Kayserling,  Sephardim 
(Leips.  1869),  p.  206, 261,  816;  the  same,  Getchichte  der 
Juden  in  Portugal  (ibid.  1867),  p.  810 ;  the  same,  Biblio- 
thek  Jediteher  KamuMner  (Berlin,  1870),  vol  i ;  Bei' 
blatt,  p.  10.   (R  P.) 

Olivier,  Carttinal,  a  German  thetdogian  and  histo- 
rian, was  bora  in  Westphalia  abont  the  middle  of  the 
12thoentury.  After  stndjring  at  Paderbom  he  became 
canon  of  the  ehuieh  of  that  d^,  and  afterwaida  di- 
rector  of  the  schools  nS  Cologne.  In  1210  he  went  to 
the  south  of  France  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the 
Allugmses.  After  returning  to  his  native  country  he 
preached  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens  in  Westphalia, 
Friesland,  Flanders,  and  nrabant,and,u|i,ISI4,and  12J7 
wenthloMelftotheHo^AttiMyUgJtUi.  In 
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1822,  luvtoK  Rtnrned  to  Eaiope,  be  was  nude  biehop 
of  P«derbom ;  and  while  «t  Rome,  in  1225,  he  waa  cre- 
ated caidioal- bishop  of  Sabioa,  and  intrusted  by  the 
popewithatniarioatotheeinpeKHrFfederick.  He  died 
soon  after  at.SMM,  in  1227.  Be  wrote  a  letter  to 
Engelbect,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  repeatedly  puldished, 
as  in  Btmgan,  Gttia  Dei  per  Frimeet  i  BiHoria  rtgum 
Terrm  Saneta,  in  Eckard,  Corpus  Awtorieum,  ii,  1866 ; 
Hittoria  DanUatina,  in  the  same,  ii,  1898,  Michaud 
has  given  an  analysis  of  these  wwlis  in  his  BMotkique 
du  Croitcuks,  p.  177 ;  and  Fedt  Badel  mentiotu  the 
most  important  passages  in  the  tfirt.  X«H^.  dt  In /Vmioe. 
See  Schateniiis,  Amialta  Paderioniauet i  itit^riau  de 
/Vomx,  ToL  zriii;  Ughelli,  lUiUa  Sacra,  i,  167;  But. 
Littir.  de  la  France,  xviii,  14^Hoefer,  iVoiir.  Biog. 
GMrah,x3amu,m.  (J.N.F.) 

OliTfar,  Jean,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  tbeolo- 
giMi,  was  bom  near  the  opening  of  the  16th  century. 
He  joined  the  Benedictines  in  Poitou,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  where 
he  became  great  almoner  and  vicar-generaL  After  he 
vaa  elected  abbot,  he  surrendered  his  claims  in  favor  of 
the  cardinal  of  Bouibuo,  at  the  request  of  Francis  1,  who 
gave  htm  in  exchange  the  abbqr  of  St.  Medard  at  Sois- 
sona.  In  ld82  he  resigned  tbia  dignity  to  become  bishop 
of  Angers.  He  had  a  great  reputation  for  learning  and 
piety,  and  enacted  very  strict  regulations  against  the 
laxity  of  ecdesSastical  discipline  in  his  diocese.  Some 
say  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  Reformation,  and  Cres- 
pin  reports  that  he  permitted  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  Angna.  He  died  there  April  12, 1640.  He  wrote 
well  in  Idtin,  as  is  shown  hia  own  epitaph,  that  of 
Louts  XII,  quoted  by  Paptre  Maason,  an  ode  to  Salmon 
Macrin,  and  especially  by  a  poem,  entitled  Pandora 
Jam  OUverii  Andium  hieropkania  (Paris,  1642, 12mo). 
This  poem,  which  was  much  read  when  it  appeared, 
was  published  by  Stephen  Dolet,  and  translated  by 
William  Miobd  into  Froicb  veraes  (new  ed.  Bheims, 
1608,  Svo).  See  Soevidade  Saint«-Harthe,  Ehgia,  lib. 
ii;  GaUia  CKru^aaa,u,\A7 \  Doubled /fwt. de 
de  St.  Deiuft;  Creqiin,  L'EtaX  de  CBglite;  Haag,  La 
France  Proiata»le.  —  Horfw,  Norn.  Biog.  Genirale, 
xxxTiii,687.  (J.K.F.) 

Olivier,  moolas  Tbeodore,  a  French  Soman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  botn  at  Paris  April  28, 1798.  He 
was  early  destined  for  the  Church ;  studied  under  Bou- 
cher, curate  of  SL  Heny,  and  entered  the  seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice.  Ordained  priest  in  1822,  be  waa  sent 
as  a  miarioMTy  into  the  province  oTBeauce^  and  on  his 
return  was  made  vicar  of  St.  Denis,  and  afterwards  of 
St.  £tienne  du  Hont,  Paris.  He  now  became  eoccee- 
sively  curate  of  St.  Peter  at  ChaiUot^  Bfarch  26, 1827 ; 
of  Stl  £tienne  du  Mont,  Jan.  17, 1828 ;  and  of  St.  Roch, 
Feb.  7,  1880.  Here,  in  the  favorite  parish  of  queen 
Harie-Am^lie,  he  found  an  ample  field  for  his  activity 
and  his  benevolence.  Among  his  numerous  discourses, 
a  ctuuity  sermon  he  preached  in  iavor  of  the  orphans 
whose  parents  had  died  tiy  ehtriera  ia  pcrhapa  the  moat 
lemarfcable:  the  collection  taken  up  on  tiie  occasion 
surpassed  all  expecutions.  He  waa  made  bi^p  of 
Evreux  April  18, 1841,  and  died  in  that  city  OcL  21, 
1854,  Besides  a  number  of  homilies,  sermons,  mande- 
ments,  and  pastoral  instructions,  scattered  through  va- 
rious ctdlections,  Ohviw  wrote,  Orauon  ftmkhrt  de  M. 
PAM  PU%M  Jean  Lotue  Det^rdifu,  Doctew  en  8or~ 
bonne  H  Vkain  GMral  de  Parit  (Paris,  1884,  Svo)  :— 
Le  Caiholique  a  la  tamU  Table  (Paria  and  Lyona,  1839, 
l8mo) : — DiUeu  dee  amet  qfflige^,  ou  lettrea  de  eoneda- 
tion  tiriee  dee  aaaOt  Perti  (Paris,  1640  and  1854,  ]8mo) : 
— Conoordoftca  de  rt^pport  de  la  Atologie  de  BaUlg  avtc 
le  code  civil,  in  the  Traiti  de  lajuetice  et  dee  contrate: 
—Un  termoH  enire  deux  Mietoiree  (Paris,  1886,  I8mo). 
See  Biogr.  du  dergi  oonlen^ram,  voL  i;  L'Eveque 
dEvre^l  Dix  amiei  d»  M.  OUner  (1841,  Svo)  (  Boo- 
clon,  £tat  aetud  du  dioeeee  d'Enrnx^  ou  la  Jitmeke 
-'"'■^  mr  Jf.  <M*mer  (1846,  Bn}-,  am,  HieU  dt  Mgr. 


Olivier,  tvique  ^  Evreux  (1666)  12mo) ;  Flaqoet^  Fnmee 
poN^i^caJe.— Hoefor,  Noub.  Bieg.  Giiiraie,  atxxviii,G4&. 

(J.N.  P.) 

Olivier,  Seraphlxi.  a  French  prelate  (rf  note,  was 
bom  at  Lyons  Aug.  2,  15S8.  He  studied  at  Tonmen, 
and  afterwards  at  Boktgna,  where  be  graduated  as  doe- 
tor  in  ci^  and  canon  law.   In  1582  he  waa  profbaor 

in  the  university,  and  was  afterwards  called  to  Boaie 
pope  nus  IT,  and  appointed  in  1664  aoditeur  de  la 
rote  for  France.  He  held  this  (rfBce  for  thirty-ox  yeam. 
Gregory  XIII  sent  him  to  France  in  1578  to  congratu- 
late the  dulie  of  Anjou  (afterwards  Henry  III)  on  his 
election  to  the  throne  of  Pidand;  and  he  waa  aent  en  i 
aecond  mission  to  that  country  by  Sixtus  Tin  1689,  He 
took  an  active  part  in  indndng  Clement  Till  to  grant 
absolutioR  to  Henry  IT.  When  cardinal  EVOsaat  re- 
signed, Henry  IT  nominated  Olivier  to  the  bishopric 
of  Rennes  in  June,  1600;  but  he  never  took  poaseasioa 
of  that  see,  and  was  created  patriarch  of  Alexandrui 
Aug,  26, 1602,  and  cardinal  June  9, 1604.  He  died  at 
Rome  March  9,  1609.  He  wrote,  Dedaiamea  rota  Ro- 
mance mSie  quii^adm  (Rone,  1614, 8  roli^  ftA.^  VxaatS. 
1616, 1661,  2  Tobi  foU  with  notea  and  ad^tioM>  It 
begins  with  the  funeral  sermon  of  that  prelate,  preadwd 
by  John  du  Bois,  which  waa  also  pubUahed  aeparatdy 
(Rome,  1609,  4to).  See  Frizon,  Gallia  purpurata,  p. 
680;  Sainte-Hartbe,CaiKaCAru(HMia,vol,iii;  Amdot 
de  la  Housaaye,  LOtree  du  Cardiual  ^Oeaat,  ii,  76, 316^ 
440;  De  Thou,  iru<or.imK>.i,  181 ;  Alby,  Fist  dtfOirdi- 
naux  illuttree ;  France  pont^eale. — Hoefer,  A'tntv.  Bieg, 
GMrcde,  xxxvtii,  640,  (J.N.P.) 

Olivierl,  AQgiuitiil,  a  Genoese  prelate,  waa  botn 
in  Genoa  in  1768.  He  entered  the  Hfcte-de-Dien,  and 
uught  philosophy  at  Nqiies.  King  Ferdinand  I  con- 
fided to  him  the  education  of  his  son  (afterwards  Fran- 
cis I).  Olivieri  followed  the  Boniboits  to  Sdly,  and 
attached  himself  to  their  fortune.  He  was  rewarded, 
upon  their  restoration,  by  the  bishopric  «  pati^me  of 
Arethusa.  He  died  at  Naples  Jnne  10, 1884.  We  have 
of  his  works,  Fitotofia  ntora/e,  otria  U  doveri  delT  memo 
(Genoa,  1828,  2  vols.  12mo),  See  AefMs  Jtemme; 
L'Amidela  Se^ieu,  wan.  18Mw— Hoefer,  Nam,  Biog. 
QMnde,  xxzviii,  648. 

Olivieri,  Domenioo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  been 
at  Turin  in  1679,  According  to  Delia  Telle,  be  exedled 

in  punting' subjects  requiring  humorons  talent  for  cari- 
cature, and  in  this  has  seldom  been  sorpassed.  Lanzi 
says:  ''In  his  time  the  royal  collection  waa  enriched  at 
the  death  of  Prince  Eugene  by  the  addition  of  neariy 
four  hundred  Flemish  [uctures;  and  none  profited  more 
than  Olivieri  from  the  study  of  theae  worksi  But,  ad- 
thoi^h  he  chiefly  painted  in  what  the  Italians  style 
Bambocaate,  he  was  yet  perfecUy  competent  to  execute 
works  in  the  higher  walks  of  history,  as  is  proved  by 
his  Miracle  of  the  Sacrameet,  in  the  saeris^  of  Corpus 
Domini  in  his  nativfl  city."  He  died  in  1766,  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  HitU  o/the'Fiue  Arte,  ii,  627. 

Olnutead,  Jambs  Huhsou,  D.D.,  an  American  Fie»> 
byterian  divine  of  note,  was  bom  at  Sdllwattf,  N.  T., 
Feb.  17, 1794 ;  was  educated  at  Union  CoU^  class  at 
1819;  then  studied  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, class  of  1822 ;  waa  Iteanaod  to  picaeh  immcdiiOelT 
after  graduation,  and  performed  miarimiary  work  until 
1825,  when  he  was  ordwned  pastor  of  the  churches  at 
Lsndiaburg  and  Centre;  subsequently  became  pastor  at 
Middle  TuBcarora,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  and  Snow  Bill, 
Md.  He  died  at  Philadelphia  Oct.  16,  1870.  Beaidea 
Sermone  and  Eetayt,  he  published  Thmi^tt  and  Coum- 
eeU/or  the  /mpenifntf  (1846)  —OurFirttMotkerOS^: 
—and  yoah  and  hit  Timee  (185S), 

Olof  SKdTKOHDNO  (TrOnle^w^),  the  Ont  Cbristiatt 
king  of  Sweden,  reigned  from  996  until  hia  death,  1023. 
He  was  the  son  of  Erik  Seger^  and  SigtU.  the  Pnod. 
From  his  Ctther  be  inberited-Denmarkfbat  in  999  be 
gave  it,  with  his  mt^iM^anjUwti)  idgbd  FteUeaid. 
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He  fonght  at  the  battle  of  Swolder,  where  the  Norse  king 
Oiaf  T^ggreson  fell.  For  Bereral  yeatB  aft«r  that  bat- 
tle (1000)  Norway  had  to  pay  a  yeariy  tax  to  king 
Old^  and  henoe  Ua  name  SUtimmff.  He  and  his 
eoottieiB  an  bcEered  to  ban  been  baptized  aboot  the 
year  1001.  He  bad  been  inatmcted  in  Chnstianity  by 
Siegfried,  an  Engliahman,  who,  next  after  St.  Ansgarius, 
u  the  moat  famous  apoatle  of  the  North.  This  good  man 
devoted  a  long  life  to  the  work  of  coorertiog  the  pagan 
Swedei^  and  died  at  a  great  age  among  the  people  of 
Smaland,  with  whom  be  had  begun  hla  labors.  Bat 
altboogli  OloT  becwne  a  Chriatian,  uid  provided  for  the 
pleaching  of  the  Gospel  ammig  faia  subjects,  still  the 
Asa-Guth  continued  to  flonrish  among  the  Swedes,  and 
ttier  cannot  be  said  to  have  become  completely  Chris- 
tianized before  1160.  Olof  established  a  bishopric  at 
Skaia,  the  nxitber  see  of  the  North.  He  died  in  1022, 
Icanng  the  kingdom  to  his  sni  and  Joint  ruler  Annnd. 
See  Petersen,  Norgtt  Sverigeaog  Dmmarkt  Himri*} 
BInneha,  Del  Nonke  Fotki  IHtlorit ;  Otte,  tfeawtttovwiN 
Biriorjf,  (B.B.A.> 

Oluiua,  jBAK-HArat  I/,  a  Tnoch  Hebrdst,  was 
bom  at  Toulon  in  the  fliat  yean  of  the  18th  century, 
■nd  probably  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  Tillia 
d'CUnme,  which  still  remains  at  Carpentras,  He  was  a 
Carmelite  of  the  proTince  of  Avignon.  We  have  of  his 
woriu,  i>rieoii  H^ako'-Chaldaico-Latmo-Bibiicttm 
(Avignon,  176A,  2  vols.  r<d.);  vcd.  iii,  which  was  prom- 
bed,  never  appeared.  This  work,  without  the  author's 
ume^  has  beoi  placed  under  the  anapioea  of  cardinal 
Dominicos  Paasionei.  See  Achan),  Diet,  de  la  Prv- 
ttMx ;  Barjavel,  Diet.  ktst.  du  Faiictoei.— Hoefer,  AiMiff. 
Bioj/.  GMnde,  xxxviii,  667. 

OldtMgat  GiovAinn  db,  an  eminent  Spanish  ar- 
chitect, was  a  native  of  Biscay,  and  flourished  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  His  instructor  is 
not  mendoned,  but  he  attained  great  excellence  in  the 
ut.  He  erected  the  cathedral  of  Hueaca,  in  Aragon,  on 
the  Bt«  of  the  celebrated' moaqua  Mialegda.  This  work 
gUMd  bin  great  iqmtatioD,  and  ia  ranch  admired  for 
its  floe  proporthMU.  Milixiaaaya:  **Tbe|»UHdpalfa9ade 
is  grsnd,  with  fomteen  statues  larger  than  life  on  each 
nde  of  the  entrance,  placed  on  pe&stals  within  nichea; 
store  these  are  Ibtty-^ht  smaller  statnes,  a  foot  in 
hdght."  Under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the 
tireciaa  style  of  architecture  became  prevalent  in  Spain, 
ind  waa  adopted  Ok)tiaga.  Among  hia  principal 
works  io  that  manner  were  the  great  coll^  of  Santa 
Cniz  at  Talladdid,  commenced  in  1480  and  completed 
in  1492;  abo  the  Foundling  Hoeintal  at  Toledo,  and 
the  great  ci^lega  of  St.  Udefimai^  Ibanded  by  cardinal 
Ximenea.  See  Spooner,  Bieff.  Bitt.  t^tke  Fim  A  rU,  ii, 
627  «i. 

OlahanSAii,  Hbrxash,  a  German  Protestant  the- 
ologian, noted  especially  as  an  exegete,  waa  bom  Aug. 
21, 1796,  at  Oldealoe,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein.  From 
18U  to  1818  be  studied  theology  at  Kiel  and  Berlin;  at 
the  fiwrner  tmiToai^  Twaaten,  and  at  the  btlar  Naan- 
dcT  and  SdiUenuKbar,  leetarcd  tn  thoae  timea.  He 
■ppUed  himaelf  particularly  to  historical  thec4ogy,  and 
hi*  fiiat  work,  which  was  a  prize  essay,  Mtianchlktm't 
Chanittrutik  tnu  senea  Brif/m  darffritdU  (Berlin, 
1817),  brongbt  bim  to  the  attention  of  the  Pnisdan 
luaiMer  of  public  worship.  In  the  year  1818  he  be- 
enna  Boeotiate  in  theology  and  **privat  docent."  in  the 
■nivenily;  in  1821  be  waa  elected  cztiaordinary  pro- 
(esKK  at  KOnigaberg,  where  he  Uugbt  till  1884,  and 
vbere  at  firsi  he  also  belonged  to  the  theoeophic  ctr- 
de  bangnrated  by  J.  H.  SchHnherr.  In  the  year 
1S27  be  waa  made  a  regular  professor,  and  in  1884  ao- 
npted  a  call  to  a  theological  profeseorship  at  Erlangen, 
bc^uig  that  a  change  of  climate  wonld  help  his  hudth, 
which  had  become  very  much  impaired  by  overwork ; 
bat  he  Ad  not  feattsa  what  be  antidpated,  and  tied 
Sept  4,1189,  in  the  prime  of  Hfc.  Berides  bis  ptiie* 
wqr,he  wiQU^gbterfa  aeefcfc  wfarft  momcmmia  (Bf 
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lin,  1SS&-22)  t—Die  A  ecklheU  der  vier  ktmoitixAeit  Evan- 
gelifttf  mu  der  GeickiekU  der  Mwei  «r*fen  Jakrhmtderte 
trwuttn  (KSnigsbe^,  1828) -^fm  IKort  iiher  t^ferm 
Stkr^Uim  C^d.  1824)  —Die  BibL  SckrytauOegima  .— 
JVmA  em  ITorf  fi&er  fsF^eren  8dtr}ftaimi  (Hamburg,  18SS), 
where  be  rejects  the  belief  of  a  literal,  mechanical  in- 
spiration as  taught  by  the  Protestant  divines  of  the 
17th  century,  and  as  held  to  this  day  by  most  of  the 
popolar  English  commentators.  But  bis  principal  work 
— the  one  on  which  bis  immortality  rests,  a  work  of 
real  genins,  which,  like  Neander'a  Chnieh  History,  has 
become  already,  we  may  say,  a  standard  of  English  and 
American,  as  well  as  German  literature— is  his  Com- 
meataT  Hber  sSmmtliche  SchrifUn  dei  Nairn  Tettamaitt 
(Kfinigsberg,  1880  sq.,  vols,  t-iv),  completed  and  re- 
vised after  the  author's  death  by  doctors  Ebrard  and 
Wieainger.  "The  principal  merit  and  greatest  charm 
of  Olahauaen's  exegesis  Ilea  in  its  spirit  He  excels  be- 
yond most  commentators  in  what  we  may  call  the  art 
of  organic  reproduction  of  the  aacred  text,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  Scripture  by  Scripture.  The  phllokigical 
portions  are  often  too  Mef  and  unsatisfactury  for  the 
advanced  scholar ;  but  he  pays  the  more  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  theological  exposition,  enters  into  the  mar- 
row of  religions  ideas,  and  introduces  the  student  to  the 
spirit  and  inward  nni^  of  the  <Uvine  nvelaticm  in  its 
various  stages  of  development  under  the  old  and  new 
diiH>ensBtion.  He  baa  an  Insttnetive  power  of  edring, 
M  if  by  a  aacied  sympathy,  the  true  meaning  of  the 
ina|Hi«d  writer,  and  bringing  to  light  the  hidden  oon- 
nections  and  transidons,  the  remote  allusions  and 
reaching  bearing  of  the  text.  There  is  nothing  me- 
chanical and  superficial  about  him.  He  is  always 
working  in  the  mines  and  digging  at  the  roots.  Some- 
dmes  bis  mysticism  carries  him  beymd  the  limits  ol 
aobet  criticism.  But  then  is  a  peenliar  charm  in  bn 
mysticism,  and  even  its  occasional  mistakes  are  far 
preferaUe  to  that  cold,  Hry,  and  lifeless  exegeria  which 
weighs  the  spiritual  and  eternal  truths  of  God  in  the 
scales  of  Aristotle's  logic,  Kuhner's  grammar,  and  Wahl's 
dicdonar)-.  Fritzsche  and  Strause  may  sneer  at  some 
expositions  of  Olsbaosen,  but  the  pious  student  will  read 
bim  with  deUgfat  and  profit,  and  regard  tbe  spiritual 
depth  and  tbe  warm  glow  of  a  profoundly  |»otu  heart  aa 
the  sweetest  chann  and  highest  recommendation  of  his 
work.  He  approaches  the  Bible  with  devout  reverence 
as  the  Word  of  tbe  living  God,  leads  the  reader  into  the 
sanctisaimuni,  and  makes  bim  feel  that  here  is  the  gate 
of  beaven"  (Schaff).  Olsbausen'a  commentary  waa 
translated  into  ^gliah  for  Clark'a  Foreign  Theological 
Library,  and  has  been  revised  and  repuUiahed  on  this 
ride  of  the  water  with  addidonal  notea,  together  with 
OMiauaen's  raltiaUe  tract  on  the  Gtmrmtneu  of  tht 
Wriimga  of  the  New  Tfttamad  (tranaU  by  Fosdick),  as 
an  appropriate  introducUon,  by  Prof,  A.  C.  Kendrick,  of 
Rochester  (New  Tork,  1868, 6  vols.).  See  Lubker,  Lfxi- 
kon  dtr  acklfttBiff-Holtlem,  Schri/isleller  von  1796-1828 
(2d  div.  p.  418  sq.);  Bheinwaldt,  <4%.  Kepertor.  fUr 
TkeoL  UUratur  (ed.  1840,  pt.  ^I),  p.  91-94;  HeROg^ 
Real-EneyHop.  s.  v.;  Thectogitilai  Uidetnat-Leaibm, 
a. v.;  Kitto,  Cifchp.  a.  v.;  Schaff,  Germatijr!  its  Um- 
»ertitie$,  Theotogg/,  and  ReUffion,  p.  296  sq. ;  Knrtz, 
I^rimeh  der  KircAatgetdtickte,  ii,  270, 810  (EngL  tiansL 
ii,  862  -  408);  Kahnis,  Biit.  Protetttmt  TheoL  p.  268; 
Pye- Smith,  Introd.  to  Theotogy,  p.  849,  697;  Alzog 
(Bom.C*th.),KityAaiffmA.ii,7W;  JfffA. Qv. Acv.  April, 
1869,  p.  264;  H agenbach,  J7u(.  Doetrineg,  ii,  470;  Bert. 
AUgem.  Kirchaaeiiitng,  1889,  Na  76.    (J.  H.W.) 

Olym'pu  (oXv^Tflc,  from  tiie  aame  etymology 
as  Ol}/npiut  [q.  v.]),  a  Cbrisdan  at  Borne,  saluted  by 
Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Church  in  that  city  (Bom. 
xvi,  16).  A.D.  66.  The  context,  perhaps,  implies  that 
he  was  of  tbe  household  of  Philologna.  It  is  stated  by 
pseudo-Hippolytus  that  be  waa  one  of  tbe  seventy  db- 
dplea,  and  underwent  martyidom  at  Borne;  and  Ba- 
ronius  rentiuea  to  give  AJX  60  a»>flM  date  oi  Us 
death.  DigitizGd  by  kjOOQlC 
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Olympla  Montta.  See  Uobata. 
Olympiad.   See  ^lu. 
Olympic  Oamea   See  Games. 

01ympiod6niat  ■  Keo-PUtonic  pbiloaopher,  was 
a  natire  of  AkxandTu,  xad  Ured  probably  in  the  biUer 
put  of  the  6tb  century  A.D.  There  are  exUnt  by  him 
commentariea  od  the  Firtt  Alcibiada,  the  Phado,  the 
GorgioM,  and  PkUdni$  frf  Plata  The  flnt-mentioned 
of  these  conunentarics  cooUuns  a  life  of  I'lato.  His 
eommentafy  oo  the  Gorgku  was  published  1^  South 
in  his  edition  of  the  **  OtMgia^  and  "  Entbydemus"  (Ox- 
ford, 1784) ;  that  on  the  Phado  by  Andreas  Hustoxydes 
and  Demetrius  Schinas  in  the  ov\Xoyi^  awooiraoftariwv 
AvikSutuv  (Venice,  1817);  that  on  the  Piiiebu*  by 
Stallbaum  in  bis  edition  of  the  "  Philebus and  that 
on  the  Furtt  Aldbiadet  by  Creutzer,  in  the  2d  and  3d 
▼olnmes  of  the  InUia  PkUotoph.  ac  TAeoi^  tx  Platota- 
etf  Fotoanu  (FiankC  1826).  In  estimating  Olympio- 
dorus  from  these  publications  blS,  it  wmild  aniear 
that  he  was  an  acute  and  vigonHis  thinker,  and  ■  man 
of  great  ondiUon. 

Olymplodfinu  op  Albxahdbm,  a  Greek  monk, 
said  ^80  to  have  been  a  deacon  of  a  church  in  Alex- 
andria, is  believed  to  have  lived  in  the  fintt  part  of  the 
6th  centary  A.D,  He  was  a  Peripatetic  in  philosophy, 
and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  3/eteoroiogica  of  Aris- 
totle, which  was  printed  by  Aldus  (Venice,  1561,  foL). 
He  it  sometimes  called  the  Younger,  to  distingui^  him 
ftwn  the  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  the  sime  name  who 
was  the  master  of  Proclus,  but  who  Is  not  known  to  us 
by  any  extant  work.  lie  alto  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Ecdaia^,  which  is  printed  in  the  AuctariuM  Pair. 
Due  ii,  602  eq.,  and  in  the  BiU.  Max.  Patr.  xviii,  490. 
His  JVbtes  on  Job  are  induded  in  the  Catena  of  Nicetas 
oD  that  book  (Loud.  1687,  foL);  and  hia  NoUt  on  Jem- 
piiah  in  the  GUiaa  Gkitteriima, 

Olym'pliu  (OKi/tmot,  L  e.  Ofympiai),  one  of  the 
chief  epithets  of  Uie  Greek  ddty  Zens,  so  called  firom 
Mount  Olympus  in  Tbessaly,  the  abode  of  the  gode  (2 
Haoc.  yi,  2).   See  Jupitbr, 

OlympitiS,  an  Artan  theoli^pan  of  the  4tb  century, 
flouridied  at  Constantinople.  He  is  reputed  to  have 
been  a  very  decided  opponent  of  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, and  to  have  pfoGuted  the  Trinity ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  accusation,  as  the  persons  upon  whose 
testimony  the  accusation  is  made  are  not  regarded  as 
trustworthy  witnene^  See  however  Jortin,  Jtemarkt 
tm  Ecda.  BitL  ii,  442, 448. 

OlsoAld,  Amdrbw,  an  enunent  Polish  divine, 
was  bom  abont  161&  In  the  course  of  his  studies, 
which  were  poiaued  at  Kalisch,  be  applied  himself  par- 
ticularly to  poetrj*,  for  which  he  was  so  peculiarly 
fitted  that,  Ovid-like,  bis  ordinary  discourse  fVequently 
ran  into  verse.  After  be  had  finished  his  studies  in  di\-in- 
ity  and  jurisprudence  he  travelled  through  Italy,  where 
he  visited  the  best  libraries,  and  took  the  doctorate  in 
law  at  Rome.  Thenoe  he  went  to  France,  and  was  in- 
troduced at  Puis  to  the  prinoesB  Maty  Louisa,  who, 
when  about  to  marry  Ladislaus  IV,  Ling  of  Poland, 
invited  Olzof&ki  to  attend  her  thither.  On  OUofT- 
ski's  arrival  the  king  offered  him  the  secretaiy's  place, 
but  he  declined  it,  foe  tbe  sake  of  following  his  studies. 
jSoipe  Ume  later  be  was  made  a  canon  of  the  cathedral 
chnich  at  Qocsen,  and  chancellor  to  the  archbisht^ 
After  the  death  of  that  prdatc  he  was  called  to  court, 
and  made  Latin  secretaiy  to  his  mi^esty,  wluch  place 
be  AUed  with  great  repuU^tm,  bring  a  complete  master 
of  that  language,  tn  the  war  between  Poland  and 
Sweden  be  wrote  Vindicia  Poima.  He  attended  at 
the  election  of  Leopold  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Ger- 
many, in  quality  of  ambassador  to  tbe  king  of  Poland, 
and  there  secured  the  esteem  of  the  three  ecclesiastical 
electocsL  He  waa  alao  aent  on  other  diplomatic  mis- 
ricMiat  and  immediatdy  on  hia  return  was  invested  with 
the  high  office  vt  prebendary  to  tbe  cnnrn,  and  pn>> 


moted  to  the  bishopric  of  Cnfan.  After  the  death  of 
Ladislaus  he  fell  into  dis&vor  with  the  qneen,  becamt 
he  of^msed  the  derign  ahe  had  of  otUMOg  a  piliin  ot 
France  upon  the  thnne  of  Poland;  boweveiv  thu  ^ 
not  prevent  his  bmng  made  rioe-duuioellor  of  the 
crown.  He  did  all  in  bis  power  to  dissuade  Casimir  II 
from  renouncing  tbe  crown;  and,  after  the  rengnatkn 
of  that  king;  several  comp^toia  a{qM«ring  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  OlaoffiAt  on  the  oocanon  published  a  piKc 
called  Cenmro,  et&  This  waa  answered  by  aoothn, 
entitled  Centara  CtKtKra  OmdUalonmi  and  the  lib- 
erty which  our  vice-ehanceUor  had  takeo  in  lus  C» 
sura  was  likely  to  cost  him  dear.  It  waa  chiefly  levtl- 
led  against  the  young  prince  (tf  Hoaoovy,  who  was  one 
of  the  oompetitOTS,  though  no  moie  than  eight  years  of 
age;  and  the  cxar  was  highly  incensed,  and  made  loud 
complaints  and  menaces  unlem  satisfaction  was  msde 
for  the  offence.  Upon  the  election  of  MidMi  KoribM 
to  the  throne,  Olzoffski  was  despaldied  to  Vloma  to 
Digociate  a  matdi  between  the  new-elected  king  aad 
one  of  tbe  pnnceases  of  Austria;  and  on  his  retom  from 
that  embassy  was  nuule  grand-cbanoeUor  of  the  crowtu 
He  did  not  approve  the  peace  concluded  with  the  Turka 
in  1676,  and  wrote  to  the  grand-viuer  in  terms  oTwhjch 
the  giand-setgnior  ooroj^ued  to  tbe  king  of  Poland. 
After  tbe  death  of  Koribut,  Olxo&ki  labored  earnestly 
for  the  election  of  John  Sobieaki,  wbo  rewarded  Olzofiki 
witbthearchbisbopricofGnesenaDdthe  primacy  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  no  doubt  he  might  have  obtained  a  car- 
dinal's hat  if  be  bad  not  publicly  declared  against  iu 
However,  be  had  not  been  long  possessed  of  the  pri- 
macy before  his  right  thereto  was  disputed  by  the  bishop 
of  Cracow,  who  laid  claim  also  to  certain  prerogatives  tA 
the  see  of  Gnesen,  and  arrogated  the  right  of  officiating 
at  the  obsequies  of  tbe  Polish  monarehs.  Hefeiqii<n 
Olsolbki  pnblisheda  piece  in  defence  of  the  rights  and 
privil^esofhisarchbishoptie.  He  also  some  time  afteN 
wards  pubUshed  another  piece,  but  without  putting  hi) 
name  to  it,  entitled  Sioffulana  JurU  Palnmatiu  R.  Po- 
loida,  in  support  of  tbe  king  of  Poland's  right  of  nomina- 
tion to  the  abbeys.  In  1678,  going  by  tbe  king's  com- 
mand to  Dantaic,  in  order  to  compose  certain  disfHites 
between  the  senate  and  peo|te  of  dtat  city,  he  was  aeiied 
with  a  disorder  which  carried  him  olTin  three  daya.  He 
was  psrticulariy  diatingiddied  by  doquenee  and  love 
for  his  country;  and  Us  death  waa  gieUly  lamented. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Cm,  a  Sanscrit  word  of  asaeveralion,  much  used  in 
Buddhistic  works  as  an  introductory  term.  It  is  tape- 
cially  prominent  in  Lamaism  (q.  v.). 

Omadlus,  a  sunuune  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  u 
the  Jleth-tater,  human  sacrifices  being  oflbnd  to  this 
deity  in  the  iHUnds  of  Chios  and  Tenedos. 

Oma^'niB  ('lu^^poc,  v.  r.  'Ivfioaipoi  and  Ma^- 
pos ;  Vulg.  A  branuu),  a  cofTU|rt  Gnedzed  form  (1  Esdr. 

ix,  84)  for  Amrjui  Oi.t.),  a  descendant  of  fiaai  (En 

x,  34). 

Oman,  a  atrip  of  maritime  tairiteiy  in  the  most 
eastem  pmtion  of  Arabia,  extends  between  Baa  el-Ji- 
bU  and  Ras  el-Had,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-esst 
by  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  and  on  the  south-west  by  the 
dMerts  of  the  interiw.  It  has  an  area  of  about  80,000 
square  miles,  and  a  popuhttion  estimated  in  1873  at 
1,698,000,  mostly  Uohammedan.  A  part  of  tbe  teiri- 
tory  of  Oman  is  known  undw  the  name  of  MtmaL  At 
a  distance  of  twenty  to  far^  milea  ftom  tbe  coast  a 
chain  ^mountuns  runs  paralld  to  it,  which  reaches  in 
its  highest  ridge,  called  Jebel  Achdar  (Great  Houn- 
'tain),  an  elevation  of  6000  feet;  tbe  average  height  is 
4000  feet.  There  are  a  few  not  iiKxmsiderable  eueam^ 
and  some  richly  fertile  tracts,  in  this  region,  but  the 
greiUer  part  is  a  waste  of  sand,  with  here  and  there  a 
small  oasis,  whoe,  iMwever,  tbe  v^eution  is  moot  lux- 
uriant Greres  of  almond,  Ag,  and  walnut  trees  lower 
to  an  enormous  height,  ontsbadowim  the  orange  and 
citron  treei^  b(OigUftdth«lBM£k4>^Monwd  ^  tho 
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■{doidid  (Ute-palmB.  Tbe  country  is  licli  in  mining 
wealth;  lead  and  gelA  an  found  in  eontideiBUe qun- 
uty.   See  Arabia;  Pusia. 

O'mar  CHeb.  Omar',  Iq'iK,  tloqtuni;  Sept  'Qfiap), 
th«  second  named  of  the  seven  toxm  of  Eliphaz,  son  of 
Esao  (Gren.  xuvi,  15  [oomp.  ver.  11] ;  1  Chron,  i,  86). 
who  were  heads  snd  princes  ot  tribes  among  the  Edom- 
ites.  BXX  tit.  1900l  The  name  is  supposed  to  survive 
in  that  of  th»  tribe  <^  Awtir  Arabs  cast  nl  the  Jordan, 
finnsen  aseerts  that  Omar  was  the  aocestor  of  the  Bene 
'Aammir  in  NoRbem  EdoB  (Bibdwtii,  Gen.  x»vi, 
11),  bat  the  names  an  sooMwhat  difforent  (K  imtial, 
and  the  Arabic  eqaivalent  of  9). 

Omar,  Abu-Haksa  ms-AV-KoATkB,  the  second 
caliph  of  the  Moelraw,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  char- 
acten  in  Mohammedan  annals,  was  bom  about  681. 
Of  his  early  bistoiy  little  is  known.   He  was  the  tbiid 
cousin  of  Abdullah,  the  father  of  the  Prophet,  bnt  ^ve- 
vioas  to  his  convenion  was  an  ardent  persecutor  of  Ho- 
hammed  and  his  followers.   He  even  attempted  to  take 
Hobammed's  life.   He  was,  however,  most  remarkably 
cunrerted  to  Islam,  and  thereafter  became  as  zealous 
to  apoetle  as  be  bad  fomwriy  been  a  peisecntor,  and 
lendend  valuable  lud  to  tbe  Prophet  in  all  his  warlike 
expeditions.   After  Hobammed's  death  he  caoaed  Abo- 
Bc^r  to  be  proclaimed  caliph,  and  was  himself  appointed 
iajeb,  or  prime  minister.  Though  of  a  flery  and  enthu- 
nastic  temperament,  he  proved  a  sagacious  adviser,  and 
it  was  at  hie  su^estion  tbat  the  c^pb  put  down  with 
an  irmi  hand  the  many  diasendons  wbkh  had  arisen 
amcmg  the  AnAs  after  the  Prophet's  decease,  and  re- 
solved to  strengthen  and  consolidate  thar  new-born  na- 
tional tfiAty  as  well  ss  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Isbun, 
hy  engaging  them  tn  continual  aggienive  waia.  See 
IfOHAMHCDAKiSM,    Omar  succeeded  Abu-Bekr  in  the 
caliphate  by  tbe  express  wish  of  the  first  caliph  in 
AD.  684,  and  immediately  pushed  on  tbe  war  of  oaa- 
qnests  with  increased  vigw.   He  was  a  most  enthu- 
aastie  Hoakm,  and  vowed  that  the  Crescent  should 
reoetve  tbe  boei^  of  tbe  world.   Every  soldier  or 
officer  who  bed  proved  himself  incompetent  fi>r  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  was  promptly  removed,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  put  in  responsible  offices  only  men 
of  character  and  bravery.    Thus  he  dismissed  from  ttie 
command  of  the  Syrian  armies  the  celebrated  Kb&led 
ibo-Walld,  sumamed  "  Tbe  Sword  of  God,"  who  by  his 
rapaci^  and  cruelty  towards  the  vanqmsbed  had  made 
himndf  obnftxinws,  and  lepbwed  him  by  Abu  Obiydah 
ibn-d-Jenftb,  awKher  hmve  general  who  had  distin- 
piiihed  himself  in  the  wars  against  the  Greeks.  Kha- 
led,  fortunately  for  Omar,  had  virtue  enough  to  accept 
the  second  post  in  the  army,  and  he  continued  to  serve 
under  the  new  generaL   These  two  officers  prosecuted 
tbe  conquest  of  Syria,  and  took  Damascus,  its  capital, 
in  tbe  noDtb  <^  B^b,  AH.  14  (Angust^September, 
AD.  636).  Alter  tbe  captnn  of  Damsscus,  tbe  Moslems 
proceeded  to  the  redttcUon  of  Emesa,  Hamsb,  and  Ken- 
nesrin.   Tbe  emperor  Heradins  sent  a  considerable 
force  to  stop  the  prc^^ress  of  the  Arabs,  but  the  Greeks 
were  comptetely  defeated  at  tbe  bloody  battle  of  Yer- 
mOk  (6S6).  The  following  year  (687)  Omar  sent  Amra 
ibu-el-As  and  Saijil  to  beaege  Jerusslem.   The  taty 
was  atoutly  defended  by  the  garrison ;  bnt  after  a  laege 
of  sevcnl  months  the  pelriaroh  Sophrooius,  who  com- 
manded in  it,  agreed  to  surrender  to  tbe  Modems,  but 
refined  to  treat  with  any  other  except  the  caliph  him- 
sd£    A  messenger  having  been  despatched  to  Omar, 
who  was  then  rending  at  Medina,  he  hastened  to  Jem- 
Bslem  followed  by  a  scsnty  suite.    Omar's  Journey  from 
Arabia  to  Palestine  is  thus  described  by  the  historian 
Tibari: 

"Be  rode  a  sorrel-eolnred  camel,  and  was  AmeeA  fn 
an  old  tattered  babtt  of  bidr^clotb :  he  carried  with  him, 
in  two  bag*,  tals  provlston^  consisting  of  dry  (hills,  bar- 
rtee,  and  boiled  com,  besides  a  skin  for  the  water. 
Whsnercr  be  baited  to  make  a  repast,  he  permitted  those 


who  secompanfed  him  to  partake  of  K,  eating  from  the 
rame  wotiden  dish :  if  be  tuuk  any  rest,  the  earth  was  his 
coach.  During  fats  march  he  administered  Justice  to  all 
nppllcanie;  in  several  instances  he  corrected  the  laxity 
(ii  morals,  and  refbnned  several  abuses,  especially  among 
tbe  new  converts ;  abolishing  also  many  inxnrlons  indnt- 
iieuces  which  had  spread  among  the  Moslems,  such  as  the 
drinking  of  wine,  the  using  or  lilken  garmeut^,  etc  .  .  . 
Arrived  at  the  camp,  he  caused  eeveral  Moslems  to  be 
seiwd  and  dragged  through  the  mnd  for  having,  In  diso- 
bedience to  bis  orders,  arrayed  themselves  In  ue  silken 
tonics  of  the  eunqnered  Greeks." 

After  a  short  conference  with  Sophronins,  the  terms  of 
a  capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  keya  of  the 
Holy  City  were  delivered  np  to  Omar.  The  articles 
of  the  capituUtion  of  Jerusalem  have  been  translated 
(Miaei  de  COHmt,  vol  it),  and  as  they  were  tbe  model ' 
upon  which  the  Moslems  dicUted  many  others  to  tbe 
subdued  eitiee  i^Afiica  and  Spain,  we  transcribe  them 
hen: 

"Tbe  InhaUtants  shall  retain  their  lives  and  properly ; 
they  shall  preserve  tbe  nse  of  their  churches,  bat  they 
shall  build  no  new  ones :  tbey  shall  neither  place  croeees 
npon  those  which  ther  uready  have,  nor  binder  tbe  Hos. 
lems  from  entering  them  night  or  day:  the;  shall  not 
ring  their  bells,  bnt  they  sbairbe  allowed  to  toll  them ;  If 
a  Moslem  travels  through  the  dty,  the  inhabltanU  shall 
^ve  bim  hospitality  tnr  three  daya.'  They  shall  not  be 
enforced  to  teach  their  eblldran  the  Koran,  bnt  they  shall 
not  try  to  convert  any  Moslem  to  their  religion :  tbey 
shall  In  every  instance  show  ivspect  for  the  Hoelems,  and 
give  them  the  precedeuce ;  they  shall  wear  turbans  and 
shoes,  and  use  names  different  from  theirs.  They  shall 
be  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback,  bnt  without  either  sad- 
die  or  arms :  they  shall  never  go  ont  without  their  girdles 
[the  distinctive  mark  of  all  Christians  then  living  tinder 
tbe  Mohammedan  swayl;  they  shall  not  sell  wine  to  tbe 
Moslems,  and  sball  reman  flutbnil  to  tbe  caliph,  and  pay 
regularly  the  lazes  imposed  upon  them." 

Omar  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  year  16  of  tbe  Hegira  (AD. 
687).  After  convernng  for  a  while  with  Sophronins, 
and  addressing  to  him  several  questions  on  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  place,  viriting  tbe  Church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  saying  his  prayers  under  its  portico,  he  de- 
sired to  be  conveyed  to  Bethlehem,  where  he  also  per- 
formed his  devotions.  Returning  again  to  the  dty,  be 
caused  a  msgniflcent  mosque  to  be  erected  on  tbe  site 
of  SolooMm's  Temple,  the  prrdeoeseor  of  that  which  still 
bears  his  name  and  nm^ns  an  olject  of  great  veneia- 
tion  to  the  Mussulmans.  The  taking  of  Jerusalem  was 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Palestine,  while  Kb&led  and  Abu  Obeydah  msde  them- 
selves masters  of  Laodicea,  Antioch,  Aleppo,  and  Baal- 
bek. Omar  next  prepared  to  invade  Persia,  a  kingdom 
then  ruled  by  a  king  named  Yesdegerd,  against  which 
he  had  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  nnsuecessftiUy  con- 
tended (684).  Saad  ibn-Abt  WakAa,  who  was  now  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  tbe  army,  penetrated  far 
into  Perna;  defeated  at  Eadeslyah  a  powerful  army 
commanded  by  Ruetaro,  who  fell  in  the  battle ;  took 
possession  of  Bahr-Shlr,  in  the  western  quarter  of  the 
dty  of  MadAyin,  the  andent  Ctesiphon ;  founded  the 
city  of  KOfah,  near  the  Euphrates  (688);  crossed  the 
Tigris;  and  at  last  took  Mad&yin,  the  capital  of  Yezde- 
genl's  kingdom.  In  the  mean  while  Amru  ibn-al-As^ 
who  commanded  the  armies  of  Eg}'pt,  completed  the 
conquest  of  that  country  by  the  reduction  of  Alexandria 
(640).  It  was  then  that  tbe  famous  library  founded 
by  Ptoleray  Philadelpbus  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  tbe  conquerors.  Upon  an  application  from  Amru  to 
the  caliph  to  know  his  pleasure  concerning  its  contents, 
an  answer  was  returned  commanding  its  destmcUon'; 
for,  said  Omar, "  if  the  books  of  the  Greeks  agree  with 
the  book  of  God  (Koran),  they  are  superfluous,  and  need 
not  be  preserved;  and  if  they  disagree,  they  are  perni- 
cious, and  ought  to  be  destroyed."  In  consequence  of 
this  decision,  we  are  told,  and  (notwithstanding  all  Gib- 
bon's ingenuity  to  discredit  the  aoocmnt)  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  that  the  manuscripts  wen  delivered  np  to 
the  four  (others  say  five)  thousand  public  baths  in  the 
dtv,  to  which  they  served  as  precious  fuel  for  six 
mrniths.   The  conqnestL9i|Jggjn^^(l^l(#^(&  that 
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of  put  of  AfHoL  Ann  puhed  lib  Tkurioai  anw  m 
far  as  the  deseita  of  Tripoli  and  Barca.  AnnenU  was 
in  the  mean  while  subdued  by  Mugheyrah  (641),  and 
KboraM&n  (642)  by  Abnaf  ibn-Kays,  another  of  Omar's 
lieutenants.  In  the  same  year  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Nebavend,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Peru*. 
Firftz,  who  now  commanded  the  armies  of  Yecdegerd, 
was  kilted;  and  tb«  monarch  himself  was  obliged  to 
seek  an  aaytom  at  Fargbanab  among  ti»  Turks,  where 
be  died  soon  after  in  poverty. 

The  saccesB  which  attended  the  arms  of  Omar,  bis 
unflinching  severity  towards  the  vanquished  who  would 
not  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Prophet,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  inexorable  justice  which  be  dealt  among  his 
own  people,  ezcit«d  against  btm  numerous  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  serenti  attempu  were  made 
nponhialirfe.  labalah  ibn-Abyftm,  chief  of  tbe  AmUan 
tribe  of  GhosAn,  became  one  of  his  most  implacable  en- 
emiea.  Although  a  tributary  to  the  Greek  emperor,  in 
whose  iUtes  he  lived  with  bis  tribe,  and  though  pro- 
fcMing  tbe  Christian  religion,  labalah  went  to  see  Omar 
at  Medina,  swore  obedience  to  him,  and  embraced  Islam 
with  all  his  followers.  Omar  then  t«oh  him  witb  bim 
on  t  pilgrimage  to  Uecca.  While  tbe  neopbyte  was 
making,  aa  nsnal,  aevoi  timea  the  circuie  of  tbe  Kaaba, 
aa  Arab  of  low  extraction  happened  to  run  against  him, 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  prince's  cloak  falling  off  bis 
ahouldera.  labalah  resented  the  incivility  by  immedi- 
ately striking  the  man  a  blow  on  tbe  face.  The  man 
made  his  complaint  to  Omar,  wbo,  having  summoned 
labaUh  to  his  presence,  sentenced  bim  to  receive  a  sim- 
ilar blow  from  the  eompUnant.  Against  tbia  sentence, 
just  aa  it  was,  labalah  moat  wannly  remonstrated,  say- 
ing that  be  was  a  king  among  bis  own  people,  and  that 
tbe  offender  deserved  to  be  punished  with  death.  "  Hy 
friend,"  said  Omar  to  bim,  "the  religion  that  thou  and 
I  follow  makes  no  distinction  between  the  king  and  the 
subject."  Rather  than  submit  to  tbe  indignity,  labalab 
secretly  left  Heoea  mth  all  bis  suite,  allured  Islam,  and 
aougbt  the  proMction  of  tbe  Greek  emperor.  He  bad, 
moreover,  awom  to  revenge  tbe  outrage.  Having  com- 
nanieated  bis  plans  to  a  resolute  young  slave  of  his, 
W&thek  ibu-Hu84fer  by  name,  be  promised  him  his 
liberty  if  he  should  succeed  in  killing  Omar,  Having 
arrived  at  Medina  (638),  where  tbe  caliph  was  then  re- 
udiug,  W&thek  was  informed  that  Omar  was  in  the 
habit  of  utting  down  every  day  under  a  tree  on  bis  way 
to  the  mosque.  W&tbek,  baving  <£mbed  up  tbe  tree, 
awaited  the  aiiival  of  Oour,  wbo  took  hia  seat  benudi 
it  and  fell  asleep.  WftUwk,  aoeordtng  to  tbe  aoooont 
of  the  Hobammedan  bistorians,  was  upon  tbe  point  <tf 
coming  down  for  the  purpose  of  stabbing  Omar  with 
his  drngger,  when,  lifting  np  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  lion 
walking  around  him  and  licking  his  feet.  Nor  did  the 
lioa  cease  to  guard  tbe  caliph  until  he  awoke,  when  tbe 
lion  instantly  went  away.  Witliek  was  so  much  stinck 
1^  this  circumstance  Otat  be  came  down,  kissed  the  car 
liph's  hand,  confessed  bis  intended  crime,  and  embraced 
the  Mohammedan  religion.  Yet  tbe  life  of  Omar  was 
finally  cnt  short  by  assasstnation.  A  Perdan  slave 
of  the  Hagian  sect,  whose  name  was  Aba  L&lu  FirHkz, 
bad  been  obliged  by  bis  master,  Almugbejrrah  ibn-es- 
ahaabah,  to  pay  bim  two  dirbems  daily,  in  conformity 
with  the  Mtdiaminedan  custom,  for  tbe  free  exercise  of 
this  religion.  FurOz,  resenting  this  treatment,  brought  a 
complaint  before  tbe  caUph,  and  requested  that  some 
part  at  least  of  tbe  tribute  exacted  of  bim  might  be  re- 
mitted ;  but  this  favor  being  refused  by  Omar,  the  Per- 
sian swore  his  destruction,  and  some  da}*s  afterwards, 
while  Omar  was  performing  bis  morning  devotioiu  in 
the  mosque  at  Medina,  be  stabbed  him  thrice  in  the 
belly  with  a  sharp  dagger.  The  people  fell  upon  the 
assassin,  but  be  made  so  desperate  a  defence  tliat,  al- 
though  he  was  armed  witb  no  other  weapon  than  bis 
dagger,  be  wounded  thirteen  of  the  assailants,  and  seven 
of  them  mortally.  At  last  one  of  tbe  caliph's  attend- 
anu  drew  bis  cloak  over  his  bead,  and  seized  him; 
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upon  which  be  stabbed  himself,  and  «M»  after  expired 

Omar  languished  Rve  days.  He  died  on  a  Friday,  in 
tbe  month  of  Dfau-l-bajjah,  A.H,  2B,  answoing  to  the 
month  of  November,  A.D.  644.  He  was  buried  on  tbe 
following  Saturday,  close  to  tbe  Prophet  and  Aba-Bekr. 
in  a  mosque  which  he  had  fonnded  at  Medina,  wbm 
his  tomb  is  sdU  visited  witb  great  leqwet  by  the  Hns- 
snlmansi  Having  been  asked,  some  time  before  ins 
death,  to  name  his  snoeeasM',  be  refused ;  and  upon  tbe 
suggestion  of  one  of  his  coortieis  that  be  should  leave 
the  caliphate  to  his  son  AbdaUab,  be  remarked,  "  It  ii 
enough  that  one  out  of  my  family  has  been  forced  to 
bear  this  burden,  and  account  afterwards  to  his  God  tot 
the  command  and  government  of  the  faithful."  Mo- 
hammedanism cannot  boast  of  a  more  virtuous  sovereign 
or  a  more  zealous  apostlb  It  has  been  said  of  him  tbu 
he  contributed  more  efficadoualy  to  tbe  advaacenieat 
of  tbe  Mohammedan  religicm  thwi  the  Prophet  himaeit 
Kbondemir,  the  celebrated  Persian  historian,  thos  reca- 
pitulates the  praiseworthy  act*  of  this  caliph :  "Hetotdt 
from  the  infidels  36,000  dties  or  castles,  destroyed  400U 
temples  or  charcbea,  and  founded  or  endowed  1400 
mosques."  Tbe  Prophet  had  the  gieateat  f^toum  for 
Omar,  whose  daughter  Hafsah  he  named.  On  a  oer- 
tain  occasion  be  was  beard  to  say, "  If  God  had  wished 
to  send  a  second  messenger  to  this  worid,  hU  cbmce 
would  undoubtedly  have  fUlen  on  Omar."  The  devo- 
Hon,  humility,  and  ^tinence  of  this  caliph  had  become 
proverbial  among  tbe  Mussulmans.  He  never  tasted 
any  other  fuod  than  bailey-bread  and  dates;  ynter  w» 
bis  only  drink;  and  he  was  often  found  aaleep  under 
tbe  porch  of  a  mosque  or  beneath  a  tree.  H«  eomiilied 
most  strictly  with  all  tbe  precepts  of  the  Koran.  £n- 
tycbius  tells  us  that  during  his  calipbMe  be  performed 
nine  times  tbe  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  In  order  better 
to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Koran,  he  lived  bv 
tbe  work  of  his  hands,  supporting  himself  entirely  by 
tbe  sale  of  leather  bdts  which  he  manufactured.  Bat 
the  quality  for  which  Omar  was  most  conspicuoas  wm 
Justice,  which  be  Is  said  to  have  administered  with  an 
even  hand  to  infidels  as  well  as  believers.  The  histo- 
rian Wilkedi  says  that  tbe  staff  of  Omar  was  mon 
dreaded  than  the  sword  of  bis  successors.  In  the  life- 
time of  Mohammed,  a  Moslem,  condemned  for  his  In- 
iquitous treatment  of  a  Jew,  happening  to  appeal  to 
Omar  from  the  sentence  of  the  Prophet,  waa  immedi- 
ately cut  down  wiUi  the  snmiur  for  not  aoqulescing  in 
the  sentence  of  so  upright  a  judge.  From  thia  carcan- 
atanoe  Mohammed  gave  Omar  the  surname  of  Al-Jhrik 
which  he  retained  ever  aftowards,  a  word  meaning  the 
divider,  or  the  discriminator,  thtn  dooUy  alluding  to 
his  action  and  tbe  discernment  which  prompted  ic 
Several  of  tbe  best  Mohammedan  institutions  date  from 
the  reign  of  Omar.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  sera  ot 
tbe  Hf^ira,  ot  flight  of  Mohammed,  by  which  all  Ho- 
bammi^an  nations  compute  their  years,  was  retshliaUcd, 
and  its  beginning  fixed  on  July  16,  A.D.  622.  H«  ww 
tbe  first  who  kept  armies  under  pay,  and  assigned  poi- 
sions  to  officers  out  of  the  public  revenue;  be  instituted 
a  sort  of  police  force  to  watch  at  night  for  the  security 
of  tbe  citizens;  and  be  promulgated  some  excellent 
ulstions  respecting  the  duties  of  nuuters  towards  their 
slaves.  He  was  also  the  first  who  aaeotned  the  title  of 
Amir  el-mnmenln  (commander  of  the  fiutbfnl),  instead 
of  that  of  Khallfah-rBB&li-Uahi  (vicar  of  the  meaaengcr 
of  God),  which  his  predecessor  Abn-Bekr  had  tmed. 
Omsr's  memory  is  an  ot^tet  of  tbe  greatest  reneration 
among  Mussulmans  of  the  Saiinl,  or  orthodox  sect ;  not 
so  among  the  Sbiites,  or  partisans  of  Ali,  wbo  look  apcm 
the  first  three  caliphs,  Abo-Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othm&a, 
as  usurpers  of  tbe  caliphate,  to  the  pnjndioe  of  Ali.  to 
wh<Hn,  they  pretend,  it  belonged  as  the  nearest  relative  of 
the  PropbeL  See  Abulfeda,  AmuUet  Mo$tfmiei  (tnmd. 
by  Rttske,  Hafnis,  1790),  i,  260  sq.;  Ai-mahfn,  ffiat. 
Saracftiica  (ap.  Erpeninm,  Lugd.  Batav.  1625),  p.  30 
sq.;  Ibn-Shihnah  (tiH.),  Baudkalu-l-maitddkir ;  Ock- 
Uy,  tfMt  ,r  rte  ^^^^5^«i^gfc*l-  Khattih^ 
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Bid.  Calv^anim  (tp.  Ca^);  BO.  Ar.  Btitp.  Etc  ii, 
177  iq.;  IXHeibelot, Bib.Or.  i.v.  Omar  ben-at-Kbat- 
Ub,  Kiukd,  Damaahk,  Iskandriah,  fit  iL;  Weil,  Itla- 
mMidm  Voiter,  p.  4787 ;  Wright,  CArjrtjan%  in  A  roMt, 
p.l86tq.;  Gibbon,  Aofwe  OMd /Viff,  ix,  2£t,  ^ ;  and 
opedaDy  tbe  artide  in  th«  Ei^tM  C^/etop^  wbicb  we 
ban  tndy  naed.    (J.  H.W.) 

Ombay,  or  Maloewa  (Waluwa),  an  island  be- 
tween Celebes  and  tbe  north-west  coast  of  Australia, 
li«  to  tbe  north  of  Tiax>r,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
tf  J  Strwt  of  Ombay,  Ut.  80  8'-8°  28'  8.,  long.  124°  17' 
-12(P  7',  and  has  an  area  of  961  square  miles.  The 
popolatioD  atnonnU  to  over  200,000^  Tbe  bills  of  Om- 
bay are  Tokanic,  and  the  coasts  steep  and  diffieult  to 
sppnach.  Tbe  iobabitants  are  dark  brown,  have  thick 
1^  flat  nose,  and  woolly  hair,  appearing  to  be  of  mixed 
Negro  and  Malay  origin.  They  are  armed  with  tbe 
bow,  spear,  and  creese,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  tbe 
chase,  with  Osh,  oocoa-nuts,  rioe,  and  honey.  A  portion 
of  tbe  island  formerly  bekniged  to  tbe  Portuguese,  but 
rioee  Aug.  6, 1861,  it  is  entirely  a  Netberianda  poasea- 
An,  Tbe  Dutch  poecbokier  reaidea  at  tbe  Tillage  of 
Alor,  to  which  iron  warei^  cotton  goods,  etc.,  are  brought 
from  Timor,  and  exchanged  for  wax,  edible  nests,  pro- 
rittons,  and  other  native  products  Ombay  has  oxen, 
nine,  goats,  etc^  and  produces  maize,  cotton,  and  pep- 
per. Amber  is  also  found,  and  tbe  Bo^nese  of  Celebes 
import  European  and  Indian  fabrics,  exchanging  tbem 
Tot  the  produce  of  the  island,  which  they  carrj'  to  Sin- 
gapore (Chambers).  The  Dutch  missionary  societies 
sre  tbe  only  Protestant  Christiana  who  labor  in  Ombay, 
and  thus  far  bnC  little  progress  has  been  made  in  con- 
vming  these  Malayan  Negritos. 

Ombiaaaea,  priests  and  sootbsayeiB  among  tbe  in- 
hiMtants  of  Madagascar  (q.  v.),  who  conpound  charms, 
which  ibey  sell  to  the  people. 

Ombrlna,  a  somarae  of  Zens,  as  the  ram  giver,  nn- 
*ler  which  title  he  was  wcnhipped  on  Hount  Hymettua, 

iiiAnica. 

Otnbwiri,  a  dass  of  good  and  gentle  spirits  wbo 
iR  beUeved  by  the  natives  of  Sonthem  Guinea  to  take 
pin  in  Uk  government  of  the  world.  Almost  every 
DUD  has  his  own  ombwiri  as  a  tutelary  and  guardian 
ifurit,  for  whidi  he  providea  a  small  house  near  his 
owiL  **  An  tbe  harm  that  is  escaped  in  tlus  worid,"  as 
Mr.Wilm  informs  us,  "and  all  the  good  received,  are 
tRribed  to  tbe  kindly  offices  of  this  guardian  q>iriL 
Ombwiri  IS  also  regahled  as  tbe  author  of  everything 
which  is  marvelloos  or  mysterious.  Any  remarkable 
ftsture  in  the  physical  aq)ect  of  the  coantry,  any  nota- 
ble pbcDomenon  in  the  beavena,  or  extraordiioaiy  event 
in  die  aflUra  of  men,  is  ascribed  to  Ombwiri.  Hie  fa- 
vorite [dacee  iA  abode  are  tbe  summits  of  high  moun- 
lunS  deep  caverns,  laige  rocks,  and  tbe  l>ase  of  very 
la^  forest  trees.  While  tbe  people  attach  no  ma- 
lignity  to  his  character,  tbey  guard  against  any  unnec* 
oasiy  intercoarse  with  him,  and  they  never  pass  a 
place  where  he  is  sapposed  to  dwell  except  in  rilence. 
He  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  SfMts  recognised  by  the 
(xeple  that  has  no  priesthood,  bis  intercourse  with  men 
bciag  fiicet  aad  immediata.''— Gardner,  Faiih»  ^  tfte 

O'mega  [many  Ome'ga,  but  against  the  proper  rule] 
[w,  fuQy'O  fuya,  i.  e.  tbe  great  or  long  o,  in  distinction 
(tm  'OitiKpov,  the  thort  o),  tiie  but  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  as  Alpha  is  the  first.  It  is  used  met^orically 
to  denote  the  end  of  anything:  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
(be  beginning  and  the  ending . . .  the  first  and  the  last" 
(Ber.  i,  8,  11 ;  comp.  xxt,  6;  xni,  18).  This  may  be 
nnpared  with  Isa.  xli,  4;  xliv.  ^  "I  am  Uie  first  and 
1  •«  tbe  last,  and  be^  me  there  is  no  God."  SoFni- 
daitin  {CaiMemer.  4gnm.  ix,  11)  explidns  it: 

"Alphs  St  O  cognomloatur :  Ipso  fons  et  clansnta 
OwlDin  que  snnt,  herunt,  qmeque  poet  fatnra  sunt." 

ShAlhu.   Tbe  symbol  HJt,  wbicb  otmtuos  tbe  first 


and  last  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  is,  according  to 
Buxtorf  (I«r.  Talm.  p.  244), "  among  tbe  Cabalisw  often 
put  mystically  for  tbe  beginning  and  end,  like  A  and  Q 
in  tbe  Apocalypse."  Scboettgen  (/Tor.  Bebr,  i,  1086) 
quotes  from  Jaiba  Jbibmi  (fot.  17,  4),  "  Adam  trans- 
gressed the  whole  lav  from  M  to  n,"  that  is,  from  tbe 
beginning  to  tbe  end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inqnure 
whether  in  tbe  latter  nsage  tbe  meaning  is  so  fall  as  in 
the  Revelation:  that  must  be  determined  by  separate 
consideruions.  As  an  illustration  moely,  the  reference 
is  valuable.  Both  Greeks  and  Hebrews  employed  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  as  numerals.  In  the  early  times 
of  tbe  Christian  Church  tbe  letters  A  and  O  were  com- 
tnned  with  tbe  cross  or  with  the  monogram  of  Christ 
(MaiUand,  O^nrek  m  lAs  Cakmaa§t  p.  166-8).  See 
MoKOOBAM  or  CBBm. 

Oman  (for  the  derir.  aee  Om),  or  Prodigy  (gen- 
erally said  to  be  from  pre  and  dieo,  but  more  probably 
from  pro  and  a^,  to  lead ;  hence  anything  nmspieiKNia 
or  exfroordinary),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  U> 
signs  by  which  approaching  good  or  bad  fortune  was 
supposed  to  be  indicated.  The  terms  Omeit  and  Prodigy 
were  not,  however,  exactly  sj'nonymoas;  the  former 
being  applied  rather  to  rigns  received  by  tbe  ear,  and 
particularly  to  spoken  words;  the  latter  to  phenomena 
and  oocurrences,  such  as  monstrous  Inrtb^  the  appear- 
ance of  snake%  loetsta^  ete.,  the  atrikiiv  «f  the  fbot 
against  a  stone  or  the  Uke,  the  breaking  nS  a  shoe-tie, 
and  even  sneezing,  etc.  If  an  omen  or  pfo^gy  was 
promised  on  the  part  of  a  god,  it  was  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  promise ;  but  otherwise,  the  interpre- 
tation was  extremely  arbitrary.  It  waa  supposed  that 
evil  indicated  as  api»oaching  might  be  avoted  hy  xwr 
rious  means,  as  by  sacrifices,  or  by  tbe  utterance  (rf  cer- 
tain  magic  formidas;  or  by  an  extempore  felicity  of  in- 
terpretation, as  when  Cnsar,  having  fallen  to  the  ground 
on  landing  in  Africa,  exclaimed,  "I  take  possession  of 
tbee,  Africa."  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  we  read  of  a 
reckless  disregard  of  omens ;  as,  for  example,  when  P. 
Claudius,  in  the  First  Punic  War,  caused  tbe  sacred 
chickens,  who  would  not  leave  tbdr  cage,  to  be  pitched 
into  the  sea,  aqrlng,  *'If  they  wont  eat,  they  most 
drink."  Still  the  belief  in  omens  was  muveiaal,  and  in 
general  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  avoid  unfavoi>- 
able  onea.  The  heads  of  the  sacrificial  priesto  were 
covered,  so  that  nothing  distracting  might  catch  their 
eyes;  silence  was  enjoined  at  tbe  commencement  of 
every  sacred  underuking,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
games.  Before  every  sacrificial  procession  ran  the  her- 
alds, calling  on  tbe  people  to  "  pay  respect  to  it,"  and 
admonishing  them  to  cease  working  till  it  should  have 
passed,  that  the  priests  might  not  hear  unfavorable 
sounds.  At  the  beginning  of  a  sacrifice,  the  bystanders 
were  addressed  in  the  words  FaveU  LingutM  ("  Speak  no 
word  of  evil  import"),  and  tbe  aid  of  music  was  sought 
to  drown  whatever  ntdses  might  prove  nnpropitious. 
See  Fallati,  Utber  Btgriff  lad  Weaem  de$  R9m.  0mm 
(Tuk  1836).  Comp.  DmiuTioii. 

Tbe  belief  in  omens  hat  existed  in  all  ages  and  conn- 
tries,  and  traces  it  linger  even  yet  in  the  most  civil- 
ized communities;  in  the  dread,  for  instance,  that  many 
entertain  at  ritting  down  to  table  in  a  par^  of  thirUm. 
Not  a  little  of  the  pbiloeopby  of  omens  is  contained  in 
tbe  ScoUisb  psorerb:  "Them  wbo  follow  freit^  fireita 
follow meaidng  that  a  fn**"***^  belief  in  impending 
evil  paialyaea  tlie  endeavor  that  might  prevent  it 
(Chambers).  Against  tbe  belief  of  omens  it  is  observed 
that  it  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  sound  philo»- 
ophy;  and  whoever  has  studied  tbe  writings  of  Paul 
must  be  convinced  that  it  is  tnconristent  with  the  spirit 
of  genuine  Christianity.  We  cannot  proceed  to  discuss 
tbe  subject  here,  but  will  present  tbe  reader  with  a 
quotation  on  tbe  other  siik  of  the  question.  "Tboogh 
it  be  true,"  says  Mr.  Tbplady,  "that  all  omens  are  not 
woiUiy  of  observation,  and  ^ougb  tbnvahould  Mrer  be 
BO  resided  as  to  atuHdc  «i|itfietBtimjo6dS#M  our 
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oonfldencA  in  God,  still  they  ue  not  to  be  eoiutuitly 
deqHwd.  Small  ineidenU  bive  aometimes  been  prelu- 
sive to  great  eYCnts;  nor  is  there  any  supentition  in 
noticing  these  apparent  prognoMications,  though  there 
may  be  much  MiperstiticHi  in  being  either  too  indiscrim- 
inately or  too  deeply  swayed  by  them"  ( Worki,  iv,  192). 

See  SUPKRSTITIOK. 

0'mer(Heb.  id,  na'S,  prop,  a  ^eqf,  as  in  Lev,  xuil, 
10,  etc^  from  to  bind  or  galktr ;  Sept.  yo/uip; 

Vulg.  ffomer),  a  Hebrew  dry  measure  (Exod.  xvi,  16, 18, 
22,  32,  38),  the  tenth  of  an  ^hah  (ver.  86);  therefore 
about  two  quartt  accoidiiig  to  the  rabbtiu,  but  three 
and  a  half  qvartt  aceonUng  to  Jwephui.   See  Hb- 

TBOLOOr. 

Omer,  St,,  Avdohakob,  a  French  iMeHc,  waa  bom 
about  595  at  Orval,  or  Goldenthar,  near  Constance.  He 
was  of  a  weatcby  family,  but  after  the  death  of  his 
mother  he  induced  his  father  to  give  all  his  goods  to  the 
poor,  and  to  retire  with  him  into  the  convent  of  LuxeuiL 
There  his  talents  and  his  zeal  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  Bupaior,  and  by  the  advice  of  St.  Acbaire,  bisht^  of 
Noyon  and  Touniqr,  king  Dagobert  I  appointed  Omer 
ld^iopofTAouennein637.  The  dtooese  had  been  much 
neglected  for  ov«  «ghty  years ;  bat  Omer,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Bertin,  Mummolin,  and  Ebertran,  all  three 
monks  of  Luxenil,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  thor- 
ough reform  among  the  people.  Having  obtained  the 
gift  of  the  estate  of  Sithio,  oo  the  Aa,  from  the  owner, 
AdroaM,  Omer  built  a  cbnivh  on  it,  which  he  dedicated 
in  648  to  SL  Hartin,  and  be^e  it  a  convent,  of  which 
he  made  Hamnwlin  abbot.  After  the  latter  bad  been 
made  bishop  of  Noyon  and  Toumai,  Oma  apptnnted  in 
his  place  Bertin,  who  afterwards  gave  the  convent  the 
name  of  St  Omer,  and  it  was  soon  surronnded  by  the 
city  bearing  the  same  name,  Omer  died  at  T^rou- 
enne  Sept.  9,  668.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  he 
had  built.  The  Romish  Church  commemoratea  bim 
Sept,  9.  See  Acta  SoHetonm,  Sept,  9;  MrUUod,  A»- 
naki  OrdMt  S.  BmeduU,  ix  mci  Bullet,  Kisf  d» 
SaaUi,  v<A.  iii ;  Brevianum  Parkiaue ;  France  pon^ft- 
eait;  Loegutvii,  Hitt.de  F^flite  Co^K^voLiv,— Hoefer, 
Nom.  Bioff.  Oiniraie,  xzxviii,  677.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Omar  (St.),  Eoclcsiastical  Council  of  {Concili- 
urn  A  udotnaretue),  was  held  in  June,  1099,  by  Manasses 
of  Rheims  and  four  of  his  suffragans.  The  "Tr^ve  de 
Dieu"  was  eeuUished,  and  at  the  entreaty  of  Robert, 
count  of  Flanders,  five  aiUeiea  of  peace  were  drawn  op. 
See  I^bb^  Cme.  voL  x. 

Ornish  Chnndl,  a  sect  of  Hennonitea  in  America 
are  sometimes  so  called,  after  one  of  their  preacbeta  of 
the  17tb  centoiy.  Thiy  am  found  also  in  Germany  and 
Switzerltnd.   See  Usinionrnts. 

Onu^bfinn^  canoidst  See  Globbardh;  Qlos* 

BATOBS. 

Omnlpotenoe,  an  attribute  of  God  akme,  and  es- 
sential to  his  natnre  as  an  infinite,  independent,  and  per^ 
feet  Being,  Among  the  distinct  declarations  of  Script- 
ure attributing  such  power  to  God  are  the  following: 
Gen.  xvii,  1;  Exod.  xv,  11,  12;  Deut.  iti,  24  j  1  Sam. 
xiv,  6;  Paa.  Ixii,  11;  Ixv,  6;  cxlvii,  6;  Dan.  iv,  86; 
Hatt.  vi,  18 ;  xix,  26 ;  Eph.  iii,  20 ;  Rev.  xix,  6.  It  is 
also  cleariy  ezpieased  in  the  epithet  Sluiddai  (q.  v.), 
often  applied  to  bim  in  the  O.  T.  The  power  of  God  is 
especially  evbioed :  1.  In  creation  (Gen.  i,  1 ;  Rom.  i, 
20j ;  2.  Jn  the  preservation  of  his  creatures  (Heb.  i,  8 ; 
CoL  i,  16,  17) ;  8.  In  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  i,  36,  87;  Ephes.  i,  19); 
4.  In  the  conversion  of  sinners  (P»a.  cx,  8 ;  2  Cor,  iv,  7) ; 
6.  In  the  cootinoation  and  success  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
worid  (Matt,  xiii,  81,  82);  6.  In  the  preservation  of 
the  saints  (1  PeL  i,  6);  7.  lo  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  (1  Cor.  ch.  xv);  a  In  making  the  righteous 
happy  forever,  and  in  punishing  the  wicked  (Matt,  xxv, 
84;  Phil  iii,  20,  21).  This  power  is  only  limited  by 
God's  own  holy  nature,  which  renders  it  in^oesiUe  .for 


him  to  do  wrong  (Numb,  xxiii,  19 ;  Heb,  vi,  18),  and  by 
the  laws  of  possibility  which  be  bss  himself  created  in 
the  nature  of  things ;  in  otha  words,  we  cannot  coo- 
oeive  of  his  performing  dther  a  met^hyaical  or  a  nunl 
contradiction.  See  Cocker,  TktitHc  CoHetpHon  of  tke 
World  (N.  Y,  1876,  12mo),  ^  S6&  sq.;  Ualcooo,  7W. 
Index,  s.  v. ;  Haag,  Hittoire  det  Dogmea  CfcrMoM^  i, 
291 ;  ii,  16  eq,,  189  sq,,  147.   See  Law. 

OmnipreMnce,  another  attribute  trf'  God  alooe, 
his  ubiquity,  or  his  presence  in  every  place  at  the  swdc 
lime.  This  attribute  may  be  a^pied  ftom  bis  infinity 
(^a.  cxxxix) ;  his  power,  which  is  everywhere  (HeU 
i,8);  his  pruridence  (Acts  xvii,  27, 28X  which  supfdics 
all.  As  he  is  I  spirit,  be  is  so  omnipresent  as  not  to  be 
mixedwith  the  creature,  or  divided,  part  in  one  place  and 
part  in  another;  nor  is  he  multiplied  or  extended^  but 
is  essentiallr  present  everywhere.  God  is  everywhere, 
but  he  is  not  everything.  All  things  have  their  bring 
in  him,  but  he  is  distinct  ftom  all  tblngs;  be  fill*  the 
untveiae,  bat  is  not  minj^  with  ic  He  is  the  intd- 
ligence  which  guides^  and  the  power  which  moves; 
but  hb  personality  is  preserved,  and  be  is  independent 
of  the  works  of  bis  hands,  however  vast  and  noble.  See 
Krautb,  Tke  Comervative  R^armatioH,  p,  797 ;  PearBoa, 
On  the  Creedt ;  Wardlaw,  Byit,  TheoL  i,  554 ;  Haag, 
Hitt.  dee  Dogmu  Chrtiiau,  ii,  140  sq.,  811 ;  Maleomi, 
TheoL  Index,  b  v.    See  Pahthusm. 

Omnisoienoe,  the  third  essential  or  natural  attri- 
bute of  God,  ut  that  perfection  by  which  be  knows  nil 
things.  This  is:  1.  Infiidu  (Psa.  cxlvii,  5);  2.  Ktental 
(Isa.  xlvi,  10;  Acts  ii,  28;  xv,  18;  Ephes.!,  4);  3.  Uni- 
vereal,  extending  to  all  persons,  times,  places,  and  things 
(Psa.  1, 10-18 ;  Heb.  iv,  18) ;  4.  Perfect,  relating  to  what 
is  past,  present,  and  to  come.  He  knows  all  indepeo- 
dently,  distinctly,  infallibly,  and  perpetually  (Jer.  x,  6, 
7 ;  Rom.  xi,  88).  5.  This  knowledge  is  peeuHar  to  him- 
sdf,  and  not  communicable  to  any  creature  (Job  xxxvi, 
4 ;  Mark  xiii,  82).  6.  This  attribnte  is  incomprebois- 
ble  to  us,  bow  God  knows  all  things,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  be  does;  for  to  suppose  otherwise  is'  to  wppoee 
bim  an  impeifocc  Being,  and  at  variance  with  the  tcr* 
elation  he  has  given  of  himself  (Job  xxi,  22 ;  xxviii, 
24;  Psa.  cxxxix,  6 ;  1  John  iii,  20), 

This  attribute  ot  God  is  constantly  connected  in 
Scripture  witb  his  omnipresence,  and  forms  a  pnrt  of 
almost  every  description  of  that  attribute;  for  as  God 
is  a  spirit,  ud  thereifore  Intelligent,  if  be  is  everywhere, 
if  nothing  can  exdode  him,  not  even  the  tooat  solid 
bodies,  nor  the  minds  of  intelligent  beings,  then,  irtrtccd, 
as  Paul  avers,  are  "all  things  naked  and  open  to  the 
eyes  of  bim  with  whom  we  have  to  do."  Where  be 
acts,  he  is;  and  where  he  is,  he  perceives.  He  undeov 
stands  and  considers  things  absolutely,  and  as  they  ate 
in  their  own  natures,  forms,  properties,  dtSerences,  to- 
gether with  all  tbe  drcumstancea  belonging  to  them. 
«  Known  unto  him  are  all  bis  works  from  the  be^nnii^ 
of  the  wodd,"  rather  from  all  eternity,  known  bHbre 
they  were  made,  and  known  now  they  are  made,  in  their 
actual  existence.  It  is  also  properly  associated  with 
his  nronipotence ;  so  that  God  Is  universal  in  bis  po^ 
fectious. 

Two  theological,  or  rather  metaphysical,  questions 
have  been  raised  on  this  subject.  1.  Whether  this 
knowledge  is  all  equally  present  to  the  divine  omscioo^ 
noss,  or  only  brought  up  as  occasion  requires.  That 
the  latter  position  cannot  be  true  may  be  argued  from 
the  connderation  that  it  would  imply  an  imperfection 
or  limitation  in  God's  knowledge  ttsdf,  inasmuch  u  it 
would  thus  become  partial  and  fragmentary.  The 
cfuion"  implied  in  the  supposition  mun  be  either  in  the 
divine  mind,  or  else  outside  of  it.  If  aft  intra,  it  must 
be  either  voluntary  or  invidnntarr.  The  former  in- 
volves  the  absordi^  of  suppodng  a  volition  reflecting 
a  subject  not  consdously  present  at  the  time  to  the  mimt 
of  the  wilier,  and  the  latter  leaves  the  matter  sabject  to 
some  secret  law  s^;^f^^^^^jf^^^fi;te  oontiqgMit 
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Ktiao.  If,  An  the  other  hind,  the  supposed  occasion  be 
dt  extra,  then  still  more  palpably  must  the  knowledge 
be  fluctuating,  and  even  uncertain  altogether.  In  short, 
we  cannot  predicate  of  the  divine  mind  any  such  la»§ 
9/amlat  OMoeiatiom  as  those  whidi  call  up  atorea  of  in- 
formation in  Iwiiuni  tbongfatat  tbeae  belong  oafy  to 
finite  and  imperfect  beings.  Knowledge  la  not  latent 
ta  God's  eomrioiMDWs;  hla  natare  pceclndes  such  a 
Rppgsitioo.  Even  with  ourselves  positive  knowledge 
orabiolate  certainly  springs  only  from  conaoiouaneea; 
all  sise  ia  merely  belief,  prob^iility,  reasoning,  etc 
Uemory  itself  is  biit  the  reflex  action  of  ooasoiouaDesa. 
With  Uod,  as  there  ia  no  need  of  information  or  infei^ 
ence,  so  knowledge  must  be  ample  intnition,  or  what  is 
m  haaan  language  am$cu»umeti  of  all  tnith,  possible 
M  well  as  aetsal,  throughout  that  ioflnity  of  line  and 
ipaea  which  his  presence  penneatea. 

3.  The  other  and  more  important  qneation  mooted  re- 
lates to  God's /oraUoifflee^  of  the  ftiture.  This,  C*l- 
viniatic  tbeologiana  generally  affirm,  dependa  upon  his 
frtdetermimatiim  of  all  things.  Of  course,  a  Beii^  of 
ia&iile  power  moat  know  that  his  will  cannot  be  frna* 
tntcd,  »d  may  therefore  precUot  with  osrtainty  what- 
ever be  ordainsL  But  this  b  not  nallj  knowledge  at 
ill;  it  is  umply  reammm(^  a  rapid  condnsion  from  oer- 
tain  data.  If  the  foregoing  viewa  are  correct,  God  does 
Dot  (Httperly  Jbrekmoic  or  rtmeatber  anything.  He  sim- 
pir  KMWS  everything — past,  present,  and  fature — by 
vinoe  of  that  absolute  and  infinite  intuition  which  takes 
in  the  entire  range  of  fact  and  posnbility  in  oo«  ever- 
laidng  survey.  In  the  Mtj  language  ot  Holy  Wilt, 
he  "inhaUtcth  eternity."  Ofcoorse,  however,  he  knows 
eraitt  in  their  tnie  relation  and  sequence  as  to  time, 
and  be  alao  knowa  that  they  might  have  been,  might 
BOW  or  hereafter  be,  otherwise^  L  e.  he  contemplates  at 
the  same  linae  with  the  certain  the  contingent  also,  and 
erea  the  imaginaiy.  For  mere  mortals,  within  th^r 
Imte  tfibm  of  the  past  and  pieaant,  may  do  this.  The 
(sieatial  diflbfenee— aside  fSran  the  enlaiged  Add  of 
viev—is^  that  God  looks  upon  the  fhture  just  as  we  do 
spoa  the  past,  but  by  a  peculiar  faculty  inherent  in 
Doty  alone.  Any  other  view  reduces  God  to  but  a 
mia  of  larger  proportions.  See  the  literature  referred 
to  in  Maloom,  TluoL  Index,  s.  v.;  and  comp,  Peb- 
scmcB. 

Omophagia  (ifto^ayia,  eatw/f  rate  JlesX),  a  ct»- 
Uta  which  was  anciently  followed  at  the  celebration  of 
tlK  DitMiysia  (q.  v.)  in  the  island  of  Chios,  the  Bao- 
dsBlts  being  obliged  to  eat  the  raw  [aeoes  of  flesh  of 
ihe  ric^  which  were  distriboted  annig  them.  Ftom 
this  act  Dionysna  also  received  the  Dame  of  Omadina 
(q.T.j^anlner./'aibUfl/fAe  II^ofCi4voLU,s.v. 

Omophoxluin  (itpofiptw,  borm  on  Ike  $kouider), 
lUndorsearforstoIewomby  ttieEastsmbiabopa.  It 
resoBblca  the  Ladn  pall,  bat  is  broader,  and  tied  anmnd 
tbc  uedi  ia  a  knot.   See  VaarMaan^  SAOBSDk 

Omphalopsilohl  See  Hkstchaots. 
I  Ou'il  (Hdh  Omri\  '^'1^^,  thought  )^  Gesenius 
!  aidrinttoberotnv^ithefimMriatbesenseor 
I  tai^^f  Jdio9ak,f!b»\a3aa  a^orHomed  of  Jelumah; 
\  but  k  is  dmditrul  if  the  vtymtAogj  contains  the  divine 
I  HBie;  Sept.  in  1  Kings  'Aftppi',  elsewhere  'Afiapia, 
'AiMpi,v,r.Zaf^pl,yia(Ui  Josephn^ 'A/utpTyof,  ^nf, 
rm,  1%  6),  the  name  of  four  men : 

1,  The  fifth  named  of  nine  sons  of  Becher,  son  of 
BEojamin  (1  ChroD.  vii,  S).  KC.ctr.1618. 

3.  Son  of  Imri  and  father  of  Ammibud,  of  the  tribe 
of  Jodah  (1  Chron.  ix,  4).    B.C.  post  1618. 

3,  Son  of  Michael,  and  David's  captain  in  the  tribe 
of  iMdiar  (1  Chion.  xxrU,  IS).   B.C.  m.  1017. 

4.  The  comnumda-inHdiief  of  the  annica  of  EUh, 
Ui«  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xvi,  16),  and  the  sevmth  king 
of  Israel,  who  b^an  to  r«gn  in  B,C  926,  and  reigned 
(ineufiill  (or  twelve  current)  years,  fbunding  the  third 
^aai^.  He  was  engaged  in  tbe  dfge  of  Uibbethon, 
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a  LeTttieal  dty  in  Dan,  of  which  the  Philistines  had 
gained  possession,  when  the  news  came  to  the  camp  of 
the  death  of  Elah  and  the  usurpation  of  Zimri  On 
this  the  army  proclaimed  their  general,  Omri,  king  of 
laraeL  He  then  lost  not  a  moment,  but  lea\'lng  Gib- 
betbon  in  the  power  of  the  infldda,  went  and  b^eged 
bis  eompelitor  in  Ittzah,  carrying  on  the  war  so  vigor- 
ondy  that  Zimri  soon  despaired,  and  burned  hhnaeH'  in 
his  palace.  But  Omri  was  no  sooner  delivered  of  this 
rivd  (see  Zmai)  than  another  appeared  in  the  person 
of  nbni,  whom  a  part  of  the  people  had  raised  to  the 
throne,  probably  from  onwiltingness  to  enbrnit  to  mili- 
tary dictation.  This  occasioned  a  civil  war  whidi  last- 
ed four  years  (omnp.  1  Kings  xvi,  15  with  28)  and  left 
Omri  aadiaiMited  aaaster  of  the  throne  (KC  »2a>  His 
reign  laatad  seven  years  more,  his  general  character 
bdng  "  worse  than  all  that  had  preceded  him"  (1  Kings 
xvi,  26),  This  ia  the  same  Omri  mentioned  (2  Chron. 
xxii,  2)  as  father  of  Athaliah,  the  mother  of  Ahaziah, 
king  of  laraeL  Six  of  these  latter  yeara  "he  spent 
m  TinEab,  dthough  the  palace  there  was  destroyed ; 
bat  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  spite  of  tha  proverbial 
baan^  of  the  dte  (Cant  vi^  4),  he  transferred  his  red- 
deoee,  pnbd>Iy  fhxn  the  pnmd  inaUli^  of  TltKab  to 
stand  a  dege,  to  the  moontdn  Shomron,  better  known 
by  its  Greek  name  Samaria,  which  he  bought  for  two 
talents  of  silver  from  a  rich  man,  otherwise  unknown, 
called  Sbemer.  See  Samaria.  It  is  dtuated  about 
aix  miles  from  Sbechem,  the  most  andent  of  Hebrew 
capltab;  and  its  podtioo,  according  to  Prof.  Stanley 
(S.  tmd  P.  p>  240),  'combined,  in  a  union  not  elsewhere 
found  In  Palestine,  strength,  fertility,  and  beauty.* 
Bethel,  however,  remdned  the  rdigioua  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  calf-wordiip  of  Jeroboam  was 
maintained  with  increased  determination  and  disregard 
of  God's  law  (1  Kings  xvi,  S6).  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  vigotoos  and  nnscmpulotts  ruler,  anxious  to 
strengthen  hia  dynasty  by  intefconne  and  dliances 
with  foreign  states^  Thus  he  made  a  treaty  with  Ben- 
faadad  I,  Idng  of  Damaaws,  though  on  voy  niAvor> 
aUe  ooDditioiiB,  snrrendering  to  him  soroefhrntkr  dtica 
(1  Kings  XX,  M),  and  among  tbem  probably  Ramutb- 
Gilead  (I  Kings  xxii,  8),  and  admitting  into  Samaria 
a  reaidei>t  Syrian  embasnr,  which  is  described  by  the 
expreasion  '  he  made  streets  in  Samaria'  for  Benhadad. 
See  Ahab.  Aa  a  part  <rf  the  same  aystem,  he  united 
bis  son  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a  ptindpal 
Phoenician  prbce,  which  led  to  the  introduction  into 
Israel  of  Baal-worship,  and  all  its  attendant  calamities 
and  crimes.  This  worldly  and  irreligious  policy  is  ife- 
nouuced  by  Hicah  (vi,  16}  under  the  name  of  the 
'statutes  of  Omri,'  which  appear  to  be  contrasted  with 
the  Lord's  precepts  to  his  people, '  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  GoA^  It 
achieved,  however,  a  temporary  success,  for  Omri  left 
his  kingdom  in  peace  to  bis  son  Ahdi;  and  bis  family, 
unlike  the  ephemeral  dyoaatiea  which  had  preceded 
him,  gave  four  kings  to  Israel,  and  occupied  the  throne 
for  about  half  a  century,  till  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
great  reaction  agdnst  Baal-worship  und«-Jehu"(Smith). 
Omri  ia  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q,v.) 
as  the  founder  of  Beth-Khumri  or  Samaria  (Rawlinson, 
Hitt,  Evidences,  p.  lOO).  On  the  chronology  of  this 
reign,  see  Oflbrhaos,  SpiciL  p.  4fi;  Ussher,  Amial.  p. 
87.   See  Ibe.\cl,  Kinoooh  of. 

On,  the  nama  of  a  man,  and  also  of  a  dty. 

l.^d).<i'pH,i(r«i^asJobxviii,7;  SeptAflf.) 
A  son  of  Peletb,  and  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  who 
was  one  of  the  acoompliees  of  Korah  in  the  revolt  against 
the  authority  of  Hoses  and  Aann.  KC  dr.  1687.  He 
ia  mentioned  amcmg  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy  in 
the  first  instance  (Niunt>,  xvi,  1),  but  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  the  subsequent  transatdions,  and  is  not  by 
name  ittcloded  in  the  find  punishment.  "  Posnl^y  be 
repented;  and  indeed  tiie[ffg|M,^f^|t^|^(>«ja)|^  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  hi?  vite  to 
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wilJidnw  frmn  hia  MConi[^cM,  AbetidHna's  note  is, 
'  Behold  On  U  not  meDtioned  agmin,  for  be  wu  »epa- 
rcted  from  their  company  after  Hoeet  spake  with  them. 
And  our  rabbins  of  bleaaed  memory  said  that  bb  wife 
saved  him.'  Josephns  {Ank  iv,  3,  3)  omits  the  name 
uf  On,  but  retains  that  oThia  father  in  the  form  ^aXawfi 
thus  apparently  identifying  Peklb  with  Fhalln,  the  too 
uf  Reuben"  (Smith). 

3.  An  important  dty  in  Egypt.  In  the  following 
account  we  f<dlow  cbiWiy  the  aiticlea  in  Kitto  and 
Smith. 

Moner— This  in  the  Heb.  la  the  same  as  the  above, 
lix,  Gen.  xli,  &0,  or  in  the  oondataed  fonn  ^Bt,  Gen.  zli, 
45,60;  xlvi,SO(Sept.'HAtoviroXic;  Tidg./Mwpofw). 
which  IB  doubtlcas  ot  Coptic  ttyraology.  But  in  Eaek. 
XXX,  17,  it  ia  Hdnaised  "i^K,  A  'ven  (q.  ▼.},  L  e.  wiektd' 
net  (Sq>t  and  Vutg.  as  befuie). 

The  aame  city  is  also  mentioned  io  tha  KUe  as 
BicTii-BHKMEBH,  83^1^  P'^S  (JcT.  xUil,  IS),  conc- 
spondiog  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  sacred  name  HA-RA, 
"the  abode  of  the  sun;"  and  peihiqM  it  is  likewise 
apokea  of  as  im-ha-hbrcs,  O^nn  1^7,  or  O^nn  — , 
the  second  part  being,  in  tbia  enae,  either  the  Egyptian 
■acred  name,  «  else  the  Hebrew  0^1^,  but  we  prefer 
to  read  **a  dty  ot  destmetioii.''  The  two  names  were 
known  to  the  translator  or  translaton  of  Exodus  in  the 
Sept.,  where  On  is  explained  to  be  Heliopolis  ('Ov  Q 
iariv  'ttKtoiiwoXtc,  i,  11);  but  in  Jeremiah  this  version 
seems  to  treat  Beth-abemesh  as  the  name  of  a  temple 
(rovg  arvXavf  'HXiovir'AfwC)  rotV  iv  'Qy,  xliii,  18, 
SepL  1, 18).  The  Coptic  version  gives  On  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  names  in  the  Sept^  but  whether  as  an 
Egyptian  w«d  or  such  a  word  Hebraised  can  scarcely 
be  determined.  The  latter  b  perhaps  more  probable, 
as  the  letter  wo  represent  by  A  is  not  commonly  changed 
into  the  Coptic  0,  unless  indeed  one  hieroglyphic  form 
of  the  name  should  be  read  ANU,  in  which  case  the 
last  vowel  might  have  been  transpoeed,  and  the  first 
incorporated  with  it,  Bmgsch  (Geogr.  Ituchr,  i,  264) 
Buppoees  AM  and  ON  to  be  the  same, "  at  the  Egyptian 
A  often  bad  a  sound  intermediate  between  a  waA  o." 
But  this  doe*  not  admit  of  the  change  of  the  a  vowel  to 
the  long  vowel  o,  from  which  it  was  as  distinct  as  from 
the  other  long  vowel  i,  respectively  like  it  and  r,  1 
and  \ 

The  andent  Egyptian  common  name  is  written  ah, 
or  AJi-T,  and  perhaps  ahu;  but  the  easenlial  part  of 
the  word  is  ak,  and  probaUy  no  more  was  pronounced. 
There  were  two  towns  called  a^i  :  Heliopolis,  dis- 
tinguished as  tbe  northern,  an  -  mehIt,  anil  Hernion- 
(his,  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  the  southern,  an-re.s  (Brugsch, 
Geoffr.  Iiuchr.  i,  264, 265,  Nos,  1217  (f,  b,  1218, 870, 1 225). 
As  to  the  meaning,  we  can  say  nothing  certain.  Cyril, 
who,  as  bishq)  of  Alexandria,  should  be  listened  to  on 
aiich  a  question,  sajrs  that  On  signified  the  sun  ("Qy  H 
loTt  Kar  aliroii  it  ^Mos,  ad  Hot.  p.  146),  and  the 
Coptic  Omini  (Uemphitic),  Ottiin,  Ondim  (Sahidic), 
"light,"  has  therefore  been  compared  (see  La  Croze, 
Ler.  p.  71,  189),  but  the  hieroglyphic  form  is  vbbk, 
"shining,"  which  has  no  connection  with  am. 

Scriptural  ffotic^t.—Tbe  first  mention  of  this  place 
In  tbe  Kbie  is  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  to  whom  we 
read  Pharaoh  gave  "to  Aaenath,  tbe  daughter  of 
Poti-pherah,  priest  of  On"  (Gen.  xH,  46,  oomp.  ver.  50 ; 
and  xlvi,  20).  Joseph  was  possibly  governor  of  Egypt 
nnder  a  king  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty.of  which  Memphis 
waa,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  capitaL  In  this  case  he 
would  doiibtlees  have  lived  for  part  of  the  y«ar  at  Hero- 
phis,  and  therefore  near  to  Heliopolis.  The  name  of 
.\senath's  father  was  appropriate  to  a  Helic^lite,  and 
especially  to  «  priest  of  that  place  (though  according  to 
iwme  he  may  have  been  a  prince),  for  it  means  "  Belong- 
ing to  Ra,"  or  "  the  sun."  The  name  of  Joseph's  mas- 
*4r  Potiphar  is  tbe  same,  bat  with  a  alight  dilttrntcc  In 
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the  Hebrew  orthography.  According  to  the  Sept.  Os 
was  one  of  the  cities  built  for  Pharaoh  by  the  oppressed 
Israelites,  for  it  mentions  three  "strong  cities"  instead 
of  the  two  "  treasure  dttes"  of  tbe  Hek,  adding  Od  to 
Pitbom  and  Baamaes  (Kai  ymjiifi«vas'  *oXmi;  £x*P^ 
Ttf  ^paift  T^y  n  flitdw,  mi  'Po^itaw^,  Mi  "Oi^  f 
tonv'HXio^iroXic,  £xod.i,  11).  If  ifc  be  intcDded  that 
these  rities  were  fonnded  by  the  labor  oT  tbe  people,  tbe 
addition  is  probaUy  a  mistake,  although  HeKopoIis  rosy 
have  been  ruined  snd  rebuilt;  but  tt  is  poesiUe  that 
they  were  merdy  fortified,  probably  as  placea  for  keep- 
ing stores.  Heliopolis  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  tbe 
hind  of  Goshen  and  from  BstiDaes,and  pmfanbly  FithoiH 
also. 

Isaiah  has  baen  anpposed  to  speak  of  On  when  be 
prophesies  that  one  at  the  five  dties  in  Egypt  that 
should  speak  the  language  of  Canaan  stioukl  be  called 
Ir-ha-heres,  which  may  mean  the  City  of  tbe  San, 
whether  we  take  "  heres"  to  be  a  Hebrew  or  an  Egyp- 
tian word;  but  the  reading  "a  dty  of  destructiw' 
seems  preferable;  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  there 
was  any  lai^  Jewlsb  setHetDent  at  Heliopidis,  although 
there  may  have  bean  at  one  time  fimcn  its  neanieas  to 
the  town  of  Onias  (q.  T.)^^ereflaiah  speaks  of  On 
under  tbe  name  Beth-^bsmeab,  the  boose  of  the  son" 
(oonp. "  tqipfduD  sdis,"  Fliny,  WiiL  Kat.  t,  11),  where 
be  predicts  of  Nebuchadiwsiar,  "He  ahall  break  also 
the  pillars  [?  niaxc,  bnt  perhaps  sUtues]  of  Beth- 
sheroesh,  that  [is]  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  the 
houses  of  the  gods  of  tbe  Egyptians  shall  he  hum  with 
fire"  (xliii,  IS),  By  the  word  we  have  rendered  pil- 
lars," obelisks  are  reasonably  supposed  to  be  meant,  fur 
the  number  of  which  before  tbe  temple  of  the  sun  Heli- 
opoKs  must  have  been  fitmous;  and  perhaps  by  "the 
houses  of  tbe  gods,"  the  temptes  of  this  place  are  ia- 
tended,  as  tbdr  bdng  burned  would  he  a  proof  of  tbe 
powerleesness  of  Ra  and  Atura,  both  forms  of  the  BUl^ 
Sfan,  the  god  of  light,  and  Tafnet,  a  fire-goddess,  to 
save  their  dwdlings  from  the  very  elentent  over  which 
they  were  supposed  to  rule. — Perbspe  it  was  on  aooouot 
of  the  many  false  gods  of  Heliopolia  that,  in  Ezekid, 
On  is  writtoi  Av«n,  a  change  in  tbe  piiiieuiatioa, 
if  we  ean  here  depend  on  the  ICaanietie  text,  and  se 
made  to  signify  "  vanity,"  and  especially  tbe  vanity  of 
idolatry.  The  prophet  foretells,  "The  young  men  of 
Aven  and  of  l^-b<^-seth  shall  fall  by  the  sword :  and 
these  [dties]  shall  go  into  captivity*  (xxx,  17).  Pi- 
beseth,  or  Bubastis,  is  doubtless  spoken  of  with  Hdl- 
opolis  aa  in  tbe  same  part  of  Egypt,  and  so  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  common  calamity  at  the  same  time  when 
the  land  should  be  invaded. 

After  the  age  of  the  prophets  we  bear  no  more  in 
Scripture  of  Udiopolis.  Local  tradition,  however, 
points  it  out  aa  a  place  where  our  Lord  and  tbe  Virgin 
came,  when  Joseph  brought  them  into  Egyi^  and  a 
very  ancient  sycamore  is  shown  as  a  tree  beneath 
which  they  rested.  The  Jewish  seUlements  in  this 
part  of  Egypt,  and  espedally  the  town  of  Onias,  wbirh 
was  probably  only  twelve  miles  distant  ftoin  Heliopolis 
in  a  northerly  direction,  bat  a  little  to  the  eastward 
(3fo<feni  K39JA  oMd  Thitet,  i,  297,  S98X  then  flourished, 
and  were  nearer  to  Palestine  than  the  heathen  towns 
like  Alexandria,  in  which  there  was  any  large  Jewi»h 
population,  so  that  there  is  much  prolwbility  in  ihij 
tradition.  And  perhaps  Hdiopolis  itself  may  have  had 
a  Jewish  quarter,  although  we  do  not  know  it  to  have 
been  the  Ir-ha-heres  of  Isaiah. 

Momimaaal  /fw/ory.— Tbe  oldest  moDnment  of  tbe 
town  is  the  obelisk,  which  was  set  up  late  in  tbe  rdgn 
of  Seeertesen  I,  head  of  the  12th  dynasty,  dating  BlC 
dr.  2060.  According  to  Hanetho,  the  bull  Mnevis  was 
first  worshipped  here  in  the  reign  of  KaiechSiv  second 
king  of  the  2d  dynasty  (RC.  dr.  2400).  In  the  eaifiest 
times  it  must  have  been  subject  to  the  first  dynasty  so 
long  as  tbrir  sole  rule  lastt^pvhichMi  nerbaps  for  no 
more  than  the  N^do^'lUlMi^^vgir.  2717)  and 
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Atbothn;  it  doabdcM  next  cum  under  the  govnnment 
of  the  Hemphit«s,  of  the  8d  (EC.  cir.  4th,  snJ 

6th  djnaKies ;  it  then  puMd  into  the  hands  of  the  Di- 
oaptriitcB  of  the  lith  dynasty  and  the  Sbepberda  of  the 
l&th ;  but  whether  the  former  or  the  latter  held  it  arst, 
or  it  waa  oonteated  between  them,  we  cannot  aa  yet  de- 
termine. During  the  long  period  of  anarchy  that  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  the  12th  dynasty,  when  Lower  Eio'pt 
was  subject  to  the  Shepherd  kings,  Ueliopolis  must 
bare  been  under  the  govemment  of  the  atrangere. 
With  the  aoceesioa  of  the  18th  dynasty  it  was  probably 
tecorered  by  the  Egyptians,  during  the  war  wbicb 
Aibmes,  or  Amoeis,  head  of  that  line,  waged  with  the 
Shepherds,  and  thenceforward  held  by  them,  though 
perhaps  more  than  onoe  occupied  by  invaders  (comp. 
Ch^Hs,  Papyna  Magique  Harrit),  before  the  Assyr- 
iana  conquered  Egypt.  Its  poution  near  the  eastern 
frontier  must  have  niade  it  always  a  post  of  e^>e«al  im- 
portance.   See  No-Ahok. 

Tbe  chief  object  of  worship  at  Heliopolis  was  the  son, 
under  tbe  forms  Ra,  tbe  sun  simply,  whence  the  sacred 
name  of  the  place,  Ha-ra,  "  the  abode  of  the  sun,"  and 
AtMm,  the  setting  sun,  or  sun  of  t£e  netber  world. 
Probably  its  chief  temple  was  dedicated  to  both.  Shn, 
tbe  son  of  Atum,  and  Tafnet,  bis  daughter,  were  also  here 
wonhipped,  aa  well  as  the  bull  Mnevis,  aacred  to  Ra, 
Osiris,  and  Ins;  and  tbe  Phoiux,  Baua,  probi^ly  rep- 
Rsented  by  a  Uring  bird  of  the  crane  kind.  (On  the 
mythology,  see  Bmgsch,  p.  254  sq.)  The  temple  of  the 
snn,  described  by  Strabo  (zrii,  p.  005, 806),  is  now  only 
wpnatPted  bj  tbe  single  beautiful  obelisk,  which  is  of 
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led  gnnite,  68  feet  2  Inches  high  above  tbe  pedesUl, 
md  bean  a  dedication  showing  that  it  waa  sculptured 
in  or  after  his  80th  rear  (cir.  20fiO)  bv  Seaertesen  I.  first 
king  of  the  mhdy;iasty(RG  cir.  2080-2046).  There 
were  probably  far  more  than  a  usual  number  of  obelisks 
before  the  gates  of  this  temple,  on  tbe  evidence  of  an- 
cient writers,  and  the  inscriptions  of  some  yet  remain- 
ing dsewhere,  and  no  doubt  the  reason  was  that  these 
BMnoineota  were  sacred  to  tbe  sun.  From  the  extent 
of  tbe  Domids  it  seems  to  have  been  always  a  small 
town. 

An  imperfect  monumental  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Thirt—  III  iniiliiiw  lbs  ritj-  nf  in  the  following 
Im;  "la  hia  tbiilV-Mh  yaarth*  Idmg  (Ttwtbmcs 
Ut)  sent  forth  an  army  of  ten  full  cohorts  against  Haah. 
Then  he  marched  against  tbe  city  of  On,  where  the 
Bodean  race  were  assembled  .  . ." — alluding  perbape  to 
tbe  Siepherds,  whom  Thuthmes  finally  expelled  from 


^KTP*^-  There  are  other  indications  of  this  Pharaoh 
having  been  at  Heliopolis  or  On.  Two  of  the  obelisks 
removed  by  the  Komans  from  that  ancient  city  bear 
the  well-known  cartouche  of  Thothmes  III.  The  one 
stands  upright  before  the  cathedral  of  Sr.  John  at  Home, 
the  other  in  the  Atmeidan  at  Constantinople.  Osbuni 
declares  "that  it  becomes  a  historical  fact  that  the 
patron  of  Joseph,  Pharaoh  Apophis,  had  possession  of 
Heliopolis,  and  for  a  long  period  held  bis  regal  state 
there"  {MoHtm,  Hiit. of  Kggpt,  u,«7).    See  Egypt. 

Later  Notieea,  —  Tbe  tracea  of  this  city  which  are 
found  in  classic  autbun  correspond  with  the  little  of  it 
that  we  know  from  tbe  brief  intimations  of  Holy  Writ, 
According  to  Herodotus  (ii,  59),  Heliopolis  was  one  of 
the  four  great  cities  that  were  rendered  famous  in  Egypit 
by  being  tbe  centres  of  solemn  religious  festivals,  which 
were  attended  by  splendid  processions  and  homage  to 
the  goda.  In  Heliopolis  tbe  observance  was  held  in 
honor  of  the  sun.  The  majesty  of  these  nacred  visits 
may  be  beat  learned  now  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
temples  (in  their  ruins)  in  which  the  rites  were  per- 
formed (Wilkinson,  Anc  Eggpt,'),  Heliopolis  had  its 
priesthood,  a  numerous  and  learned  body,  celebrated  be- 
fore other  Egyptians  for  their  historical  and  antiquarian 
lore,  and  occupying  extensive  buildings  around  the 
temple ;  it  long  continued  the  university  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  chief  seat  of  their  Kience  (Kenrick,  Hrrod. 
ii,  8;  Wilkinson);  the  priests  dwelt  as  a  holy  com- 
munity in  a  spacious  structure  appropriated  to  their 
use.  In  Strabo's  time  the  balls  were  to  be  seen  in 
which  Eudoxua  and  Plato  had  studied  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  priests  of  Heliop- 
olis, A  detailed  description 
of  the  temple,  with  its  long 
alleya  of  sphinxes,  obelisks, 
etc.,  may  be  found  in  .Strabu 
(xvii;  Josephus,  r.  Apion.  ii, 
2),  who  says  that  the  mural 
sculpture  in  it  was  veiy  sim- 
ilar to  tbe  old  Etruacan  and 
Grecian  works.  In  the  tem- 
ple a  bullock  was  fed — a  sym- 
bol of  the  god  Hneris.  Tlie 
city  sufiered  aeverely  by  the 
Peruan  inva^on.  From  the 
time  of  Sbaw  and  Pococke 
the  pUce  has  been  described 
by  many  travellers.  At  an 
early  period  remains  of  the 
famous  temple  were  found. 
Abdallatif  (AD.  1200)  saw 
many  coktssal  sphinxes,  part- 
ly prostrate,  partly  standing. 
He  also  aaw  the  gatea  or 
propylea  of  the  temple  cov- 
ered with  inscriptions;  he 
describee  two  immense  obe- 
lisks whose  summits  were 
covered  with  massive  brass, 
amnnd  which  were  others  one  half  or  one  third  the  size 
of  the  first,  placed  in  so  thick  a  mass  that  they  could 
Bcarcely  be  counted,  most  of  them  thrown  down.  This 
city  fumisbed  works  of  art  to  Augustus  for  adorning 
Rome,  and  to  Conatantine  for  adorning  Constantinople. 
Ritter  (Erdkmd*,  i,  828)  says  that  the  sole  remaiuing 
obelisk  bean  hieroglyphics  which  remind  the  beholdtr 
of  what  Strabo  terms  the  Etruscan  style,  "The  A|;- 
nre  of  the  cross  which  it  bears  (erux  ontata)  has  at- 
tracted the  spedal  notice  of  Christian  antiquaries" 
(Ritter). 

Heliopolia  was  sltaate  on  the  east  ride  of  tbe  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile,  Just  below  the  point  of  the  Delta, 
and  about  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Memphis.  It  was 
bete*  tbe  Roman  time  the  capital  of  the  Heliopoliiic 
Noaw,  which  waa  included  in  Lower  Egypt  (Pliny, 
Hitl.  Sat.  V,  9;  Ptolem.  iv,  5).  Now  iu  site  is  above 
tbe  point  of  the  Elelta,  which  ia  tbe  junction  of  the 
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PhatiiieUc^  or  DuawUa  bnuKb,  wid  the  BoltntiiM,  or 
Koaetu,  and  about  ton  miles  to  the  north-eatt  of  Cairo. 
Tbfl  site  it  DOW  aiarked  by  low  mooada,  mdtmag  a 
•pace  about  three  quarter*  ^a  mile  in  length  by  half  a 
mils  in  bcaadtb,  which  was  oooe  oocufued  by  luMises  and 
by  the  celebrated  Temple  of  the  Sun.  Thia  area  i>  at 
present  a  ploughed  fidd,  a  garden  of  berba;  and  the 
solitary  obelisk  which  •till  risea  in  the  midat  of  it  is  the 
M>le  remnant  ot  the  farmer  splendors  of  the  place.  In 
the  days  of  Edrisi  aod  Abdallatif  the  place  bore  the 
name  of  Am  jSAmm;  and  In  the  neighboriiig  village, 
Malaiij/dtt  is  still  shown  an  ancient  veil  bMtriog  the 
same  name.  Near  by  it  is  the  above-maniioned  ray 
old  vtrcantore,  ita  trunk  straggling  and  gnaried,  under 
which  legendary  tradition  relates  that  the  holy  bmily 
imoe  rested  (Rotunsoo,  £»Uiocif  AeiearcAe*,  1, 86). 

O'nam  (Heb.  Otum',  WK,  the  name  of 

two  men. 

1.  (Sept  "Qftap  in  Gfflene,  'Qvaft  In  Chran. ;  t,  r. 
'Qfidv,  Swvav),  the  last  named  of  the  Sre  children  of 
Sbobai,  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Oen.  xxxvi,  28 ;  1  Chron. 
!,«)).  RC.cir.1964. 

2.  (SepC  O&vona,  v.  r.  '0Z6fi),  son  of  Jetahmeel, 
the  tribe  <tf  Jndidi,  by  his  wife  Atanh,  and  father  (rf 
Shammai  aod  Jadt  (1  Chnn.  li,  M,  18).    AC  ante 
1668. 

O'nan  (E.A.Oitam\'^^»,itroivi  Sept Aiwdr), the 
second  son  of  Jadab  by  the  daught^  ti  Sbuah  the  Ca- 
naanite  (<}«d. xxxviii, 4 ;  Nurob.szri,  19;  1  Chroii.iii, 
8).  B^ng  constrained  by  the  obligations  of  the  an- 
cient Levirate  law  (q.  v.)  to  espouse  Tamar,  his  elder 
brother's  widowi  he  took  nteans  to  Ihtstrate  the  inten- 
Uon  of  tUa  nsag^  which  was  to  pnride  heirs  fiv  a 
brother  who  had  died  childleaa(Deutxxr,  8-10;  Harfc 
xU,19).  Ttdsidfence,  rendered  without  excuse  the 
allowance  of  polygamy,  and  the  seriouness  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  appreciated  but  in  respect  to  the  usages 
of  the  limes  in  which  it  was  committed,  was  punished 
by  premature  death  (Geo.  xxxriii,  8  sq.).  B.C.  cir. 
1870.  His  act  was  evidently  different  tiem  tba  vice 
which  has  been  giren  his  name. 

Onoa,  a  surname  of  AfMem,  under  which  she  was 
wnnhipped  at  Onca^  in  Bosotia. — tiardner,  Faitia  <^tkt 
IKorU,  ToL  ii,  8.  V. 

OnoaonSi  a  surname  of  ApoUo,  Horn  Onaeium,  in 
Arcadia,  where  he  had  a  temide.— Gardner,  Fakkt 

OnderdoidE.  Benjamin  Trw4w^  D.D., 
LLD.,  an  eminent  Amerkan  divine  and  Inshop  of  the 
I'rotettant  E|^sc(^  Church,  noted  especially  because 
of  the  severe  trials  through  which  he  passed,  and  his 

consequent  depoution  from  the  episcopal  office,  was 
bom  in  the  dty  of  New  Ywk  in  1791.  He  was  edu- 
cai«l  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  dass  of  1809, 
and,  after  a  most  critical  Mudy  of  divinity,  was  ordained 
Iiriest  in  1812,  and  in  the  fidhming  year  was  made  as- 
Hslant  pastor  of  Trbilty  parish,  New  York.  He  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  unusual  pulpit  talents,  and  be- 
rnrae  one  of  the  favorite  preachers  of  the  metroptriis. 
Ill  18:i6  he  was  elected  professor  in  the  General  Theo- 
ligical  Seminary  of  New  York,  and  he  held  tbu  position 
until  1830,  when  he  was  elevated  bo  the  episcopate  a* 
NiGoesaor  to  the  then  recently  deceased  bisbop  Hobart, 
»r  Eastern  New  Yo^  He  was  ooosscratad  to  this  im- 
portant office  Nor.  26, 1880.  By  his  eminent  qnaUBea- 
tiims  for  the  episcopal  work  be  soon  acquired  genenl 
trust,  and  by  bis  untiriug  industry  gained  many  warm 
admirers  and  friends.  In  1844,  however,  and  that  very 
unexpectedly,  most  serious  charges  were  brought  against 
the  purity  of  his  moral  character,  and  in  December  of 
that  year  he  was  therefim  tried  by  the  House  a(  Bish- 
ops acting  as  a  court  After  a  kmg  and  aearehing  in- 
vestigaUon,  the  court  decided  (eight  voting  tor  deposi- 
tion and  nine  for  suspension)  that  he  be  nispended  IVom 
*he  office  and  fimetions  of  the  ministry  (Jan,  8, 18U). 


Bishop  Ondsnkok  Uaaadf  Bsvar  aduowladgad  that  kr  ; 
was  guilty  of  the  dliniees  impatcd  to  bioi,  bat  the  CBR- 
ful  and  proknged  trial  that  had  been  aAadad  Mmn- 
vealed  that  be  must  have  baen  fiaqncntty  gwllr  af  voy 
gross  immonlity,  the  testimony  depending  upon  paitiM 
whose  character  was  unquestionable  in  every  partieelsr. 
Largely  bis  improper  advanoaa  to  Udies — and  these  woe 
tbe  principal  charges — ^were  prompted  by  Uqnor,  ftr  ha 
is  known  to  have  been  an  liabitnal  Ainkar  ofintaiBeai- 
ing  heveragei^  It  ia  daimed  by  Ua  ftienda  that  ht 
cooUl  never  hava  been  guil^  of  giosa  immoraH^  in 
any  other  than  an  into^cated  atate^  and  that  the  ac< 
cusattona^  having  been  brought  forward  only  after  he 
bad  reformed  in  his  balriu,  should  not  have  been  can> 
tenanced  by  the  House  rf  Bishops.  Even  after  the 
suspension  of  tbe  bishop  his  friends  zealously  continaed 
to  labor  for  the  runoval  of  his  ssqienrioa  from  tbe  Sfas- 
Gopate.  AStat  mneh  delay,  the  Gcocnal  CoaventiDn  of 
18M  passed  a  canon  allowing  a  prorirional  btabop  to  be 
cboaen.  The  Convention  of  New  Yoik  adopted  a  peti* 
tion  to  the  General  Convention  of  1859  in  fiiver  of 
tHshop  Onderdonk's  restoratiou,  and  tbe  knrer  boast 
supported  it  by*a  laq^  vote,  but  the  Ushops  rejected  it, 
and  be  died,  unreatwed  to  his  diocese  April  80^  I86L 
He  puUiahed,  Sermm  ttfon  mi  for  (A«  flpwerfc  mi 
Foniffm  Mitdam  Seckis  (N.  Y.  1839, 8vo)  -.—Sermm  at 
the  Fmeral  of  Uu  B^kt  Rm.  Jokm  H.  Haharl  (im, 
8vo).  See  Tie  iVocmJu^  t(flMe  Cowt  totmmd  vadtr 
the  third  Cmm  ^1844  m  tk»  Citg  of  Nrw  r*rk,m 
2>K.  10, 1844,/or  tke  Trial  i^f  ike  Right  Rn.  B.  T.(h- 
derdomk,  BiAofi  q/*JVw>  York,  etc  <N.  Y.  18U, 

8vo).    (J.  H.W.) 

Onderdonk,  Henty  Untlo,  H.D.,  IXD.,  a 
bmtbar  of  tha  i»eeadin(^  and  also  an  counont  Anericaa 
<bvhw  and  Indiop  of  the  Protestant  Epueopal  Clmrdi, 
waa  bom  in  tbe  of  New  York  in  UanA,  1789.  He 
was  edneated  at  Cidumbia  Cdl^  class  of  1806,  and 
then  went  abroad  to  study  medidne  in  London  and  Ed- 
inbu^h.  After  his  return  to  this  country  he  praeticnl 
in  his  prolession  for  several  years,  but  finally  decided  to 
enter  the  ndidstry.  Ua  waa  at  liiat  thue  (1816)  editor, 
with  Dr.  Valenthie  Mot^  of  the  JV.  r.  iitdieat  Jmrmat, 
but  be  closely  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
and  was  soou  after  ordained  deacon.  In  January-,  1816, 
he  went  ss  misdonary  to  Csnandaigua,  which,  under  bis 
care,  grew  into  a  flourishing  parish,  and  of  this  be  be* 
came  the  rector  in  1818.  In  1820  be  removed  to  Brook- 
lyn as  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  and  there  he  gained 
much  distinctitHi  as  preacher  and  writer.  In  1937  he 
was  elected  to  the  eptaoopaipy,  and  was  conaecraiwl  a^ 
datant  to  Uahop  of  Pennsylvania  Oct  S5  of  that 
year.  In  1887,  on  the  death  mT  bishop  Wlute,  Onder- 
donk  waa  put  in  full  posseedon  of  tbe  diocesan  power, 
and  he  discharged  its  duriea  until  1844,  when  he  felt 
compelled,  by  the  diaaatisfaction  which  had  arisen 
amwig  the  dingy  and  laity  of  bis  diocese,  to  redgn  his 
Cfuscopal  fnnetioni.  'Not  wily  was  the  redgnation  ao* 
cepted  by  the  House  Ksht^  but  they  also  bionght 
him  to  trid  for  intemperanoe,  and  suspended  him  limn 
the  office  and  functions  of  the  prieatbood  from  and  after 
Oct  21, 1844.  In  1866  bisbop  Onderdonk  waa  reatored 
to  tbe  sacred  ministry  and  to  bis  diocese,  hot  be  did 
not  resume  the  privileges  of  his  office,  atid  died  only 
two  years  later,  Dec.  6, 1866,  at  PhihHidphia.  He  pub> 
luhed,  Apptai to tA4 StUpioiu Puiticttk^^ Cammiai- 
gma  (1818)  i— ^JaiMOpdfy  Msd  ly  Ser^lmn  (H.  Y. 
1846;  first  pubUdndaa  an  essay  in  tba  iVo«sstaM.^pip- 
eopaKon,  November  and  December,  1880 ;  second,  in 
pamphlet  form  anonymously ;  third,  as  a  tract  by  the 
Proteeunt  Episcopal  Tract  Sodety ;  and  then  reviewed 
by  tbe  Bev,  Albert  Batnea  in  the  C^rMm  Spntalor, 
1884 — this  review  was  reprinted  in  Barnra's  JUimHa- 
nsMix  £Md9S  ami  SevietUf  iSib,  i,  200-261)  i—i-^iito- 
pacg  Examioei  and  Rr  eaasifaarf  (1886); — Emjy  am 
Rfffenatition  (Phila.  1866)  -.—Famify  Dtmtioiufrom  tkt 
LilHf^  (1866)  ■.SfTtaon  md  Epitcopid  Ckaryea  (1851, 
2vols.8vo>.   "j;|^,^t>i|$(^gi<$ol  only  a  pd- 
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iabcd  writer,  but  a  wAtAn  tad  reuoner  of  th«  highest 
nuik''  (R.  W.  Grwwokl,  O.D.).  Ksbop  Onderdonk  also 
pidilMbed  a  nmabcr  of  oocwaioaal  Sermom,  TracU,  and 
iViMpJIto,  and  oontributed  papers  to  tba  Awmieam 
MtHeatimi  Pkito»apkietU  Rtgintr,  th«  JViw  7ert Med- 
ical Uttgammy  the  Ckurck  JUgisler,  the  Ckiirdtmaiifs 
MomtUy  Magaximt,  the  Etergrtemy  the  Prvtai<mt  Epu- 
oopaUau,  th«  Bammr  of  the  Crou,  the  CAtu-obiKnt,  etc 
Ife  bM  beaidee  eubetaotial  elaims  to  the  character  of  a 
peeC;  in  evidence  of  which  we  vmj  inatanoe  Hymns 
Noa.  14*  106, 106,  lOS,  181, 196, 208,  X08, 311,  and  Psahu 
16s  88,  and  W,  in  the  Book  of  Conaon  Player  id  the 
Amffican  Proteatant  Epiaeopal  Chareh.  See  AllibofM, 
JHeL  BrU.  md  Amer.  Amkm,  a.  r.\  Drake,  Diet 
^Awmr.Blag.M.Y.i  and tha aitiela bj  FtaC SpaDcer  ia 
mAmtr.€ifekp.t.v.  (J.H.W.) 

Onalda  Commnnlty.  See  PBRpscnoinsTS, 

Ones'lmu  C^vitoifucpr^fitaUe)  ia  the  naaie  of 
the  aemnC  tw  riave  in  wboae  behalf  Panl  wrola  the 
£{Hatia  to  Pbikown  (FhiL  10;  CoL  iv.  9).    AJ>.  68. 
U«  waa  a  natire,  or  certainly  mz>  inhabitant,  of  ColoMn^ 
aisee  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Chorch  there,  apeaka  of 
him  (CoL  iv,  9)  as  Sc  iortv  i{  vfiAv,  *'ooe  of  you." 
TUi  expttnaiuM  eoo firms  the  twesunipUon  which  bis 
iinA  name  aflfords  ttiat  he  waa  a  Gentile,  and  not  a 
Jew,  aa  aoae'  have  argued  from  fiaXuna  Ifioi  in  PbiL 
I&  Slaves  were  niunerotia  in  Phrygia,  and  tbe  name 
itidf  of  Pbiyfl^  waa  akaost  synonymoaa  with  that  of 
■Ian.  Hraee  it  happened  that  In  writing  to  tbe  Coloa- 
litm       8S-iv,  1)  Panl  bad  occasioa  to  instruct  them 
eoaeeming  tbe  duties  of  masters  and  sevrants  to  each 
ediex.    Oneaimna  waa  one  of  this  nnfonunate  class  of 
pSBMoa,  aa  ia  evident  both  from  the  manifeat  impUea- 
tioa  in  oAain  wc  MXw  in  FhiL  16,  and  frora  tbe  gen- 
«nl  Icoot  of  Aa  efMstla.  Tbeie  appears  to  have  been 
as  'tWrf"  of  apimosi  on  this  point  anotig  the  ancient 
eoBunentalofa,  and  there  Is  ome  of  any  critical  weight 
Bnong  tbe  awdem.   Tbe  man  escaped  fnNn  hia  master 
and  fled  to  Bo  me,  where  in  the  midst  of  its  vast  popiw 
latkm  be  could  bope  to  be  con  celled,  and  to  baffle  the 
dbcta  which  were  bo  often  made  in  aoch  caaea  for  re- 
Caking  the  fugitive  (Walter,  Die  GetMekte  da  Rdm. 
SeektM,  ii,  68  aq.).   It  most  have  been  to  Rome  that  he 
tiicetad  bia  way,  and  not  to  Gbaana,  as  Kma  oontend ; 
for  the  latter  view  stands  coonected  with  an  indefeosi- 
Ue  opinion  respecting  the  place  wbenee  the  letter  waa 
written  (see  Keander,  Pffanm^,  ii,  606).  Whether 
Ooenmna  had  any  other  motive  for  tbe  flight  than  the 
Datnral  love  of  liberty,  we  have  not  tbe  means  of  decid- 
ing. It  has  been  very  gsoerally  sappoaed  that  be  had 
fiwiilllMl  same  oAnc^  as  tbeft  or  embezalemeDt,  and 
(eared  tbe  punishment  of  bis  gnilt.    This  is  grounded 
upon  ^fliwifn  in  PhiL  18,  in  connection  with  (be  con- 
text; the  meaning,  however,  is  somewhat  uncertain 
[me  Noleo  uiEp.lo  Phil,  by  tbe  Amer.  Kble  Union,  p.60). 
C«mmeotato(s  at  aB  events  go  entirdy  beyond  the  evi- 
deaee  when  they  assert  (as  Coaybeare,  Ltfe  and  Epietkt 
PatUfU,^)  that  be  belonged  to  the  dregs  of  sode^, 
that  he  nbbed  hia  master,  and  GMifessed  tbe  un  to  Paul. 
Thoa^  it  maiy  be  doubted  whether  Oneaimaa  beard 
the  Geepel  for  the  &st  time  at  Rome,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
lioa  diat  he  was  led  to  embraee  the  Gospel  there 
throogb  tbe  apostk^s  inslnnnentality.    The  language 
ia  v«.  10  of  the  letter  (6v  iyivvt)aa  i»  rvTc  Stv/A^c 
fwv)  ia  ex|ritcit  on  this  point.   As  there  were  beBevers 
isnitygiawhan  the  apostle  pamed  throiH{h  that  region 
a  Ma  thfid  nriMhinBiy  toor  (Acta  xviii,  28),  and  aa 
Onuimua  bdai^  to  a  Christian  boasebold  (PhiL  9), 
it  ia  not  impn£able  that  he  knew  something  of  the 
Quisiian  doctrine  before  he  went  to  Rome.   How  long 
a  tiaK  elapsed  between  his  escape  and  convernon  we 
cannot  dedde;  for  xpoc  Upaf  in  the  16th  vene,  to 
wbiefa  ^)peal  has  l>eai  made,  is  pore^  a  relative  ex- 
twstiuu,  and  will  not  Justify  any  inferenee  as  to  tbe  in- 
(sval  in  question.  After  his  converaioD  the  most  happy 
■Ml  bicodiy  nMaaa  qxaag  np  batwaan  tbe  ttaeber 


and  Ae  diseipla.  Tbe  situation  of  the  apoetle  as  a  cap- 
tive and  an  indefiuigable  hborer  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Gospel  (Acu  xxviii,  80,  81)  must  have  made  bim 
keenly  alive  to  the  sympathies  of  Christian  fKendahip, 
and  dependent  upon  othna  for  various  services  of  a  per- 
sonal  nature,  important  to  his  rifidency  as  a  minbter 
of  tbe  Word.  Onesimns  appears  to  have  sopplied  thb 
twofold  want  in  an  eminent  dq^ree.  We  see  from  the 
letter  that  be  won  entirely  tbe  apostle's  heart,  and  made 
himself  so  tiseful  to  him  in  various  private  ways,  or 
evinced  such  a  capacity  to  be  so  (for  be  may  have  gone 
back  to  ColoasiB  soon  after  bis  oonversiaa),  that  Paul 
wished  to  have  him  reiMna  constanlfy  with  him. 
Whether  be  denied  bis  piesenm  as  a  penonal  attend- 
ant or  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  not  certain  from 
tva  tutKov^  fiot  in  ver.  18  of  the  epistle.  Be  this  as  it 
m^,  Paul's  attachment  to  bim  as  a  disdfde,  as  a  person- 
al friend,  and  as  a  helper  to  him  in  his  boitds,  was  such 
that  be  yidded  bim  up  only  in  obedience  to  that  spirit 
of  self-denial,  and  that  senwtivf  regard  for  tbe  feding* 
or  tbe  righta  of  others,  of  wbldi  his  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion displayed  so  noble  an  example.  Ooesimus,  ac- 
companied iTf  Tychicus,  left  Rome  with  not  only  this 
epistle,  but  with  that  to  the  Coloasians  (CoL  iv,  9).  It 
ia  lielieved  that  Onemmas,  anxious  to  Justify  the  confi- 
dence which  i^ul  reposed  in  him,  by  appearing  speedily 
before  his  master,  left  Tychicus  to  take  tbe  EpieUe  to 
tbe  EphesianS)  and  hastened  to  ColosMe,  where  lie  doubt- 
less reedved  the  fargiveness  which  Piol  bad  so  toocb- 
ia^  irnidored  for  1^  as  "a  brother  beloved"  (Conm. 
Apoet.TS). 

There  is  but  little  to  add  to  this  aceonnt,  when  we 
pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
traditionary  notices  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
too  few  aitd  too  late  to  amount  to  mncb  as  bisloricsl 
testimony.  Some  of  tbe  Utcr  fathen  assert  that  Oneu- 
mos  was  set  free,  and  was  subsequently  ordained  bishop 
of  Beraa,  in  Macedonia  (ConiHt.  Apoef.  vH,  46).  The 
person  of  the  same  name  mentioned  as  bishop  of  Epbe- 
BBs  in  tbe  fint  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesiana  (He- 
fele,  Patrum  Apott.  Opp,  p.  152)  waa  a  different  person 
(Witter,  Reabo.  ii,  176).  See  Okbsimus,  St.  It  is  re- 
lated also  that  Onenmus  Anally  made  bis  way  to  Rome 
again,  and  ended  his  days  there  as  a  martyr  during  the 
persecution  under  Neio  (Smith)i  His  name  ia  found  in 
the  Roman  martynAigy  under  date  of  March  %  96. 

We  mistake  if  we  consider  that  the  occsaion  on  which 
Panl  interfered  was  really  small  Throughout  tbe  Ro- 
man empire  the  number  of  the  oulaved  was  perhaps 
seven  times  the  number  of  the  free.  It  was  important 
that  a  practical  exempUAcation  sbouM  be  given  by  Paul 
himadf  of  the  meanii^  of  his  own  language,  that  in  the 
new  creation  there  is  "neithn  bond  nor  free,  bat  Christ 
is  all  and  in  alL"  There  is  no  violent  interference  with 
tbe  prescriptive  rights  of  ownership  which  Philemon 
bad  acquired;  Paul  gently  states  that  while  his  natural 
impulse  waa  to  retain  Onesimus  for  the  sake  of  his  ser- 
vices (PbiL  18),  yet,  apart  from  Philemoa's  consent,  he 
would  forego  the  comfort  whicb  the  presence  such  a 
Christian  brother  was  able  to  impart.  Yet  tbe  language 
in  which  Paul  speaks  of  Onesimus  cleariy  shows  that 
Philemon  oould  no  longer  maintain  those  rights  with- 
out forfeiting  bis  Christian  character.  Slavery  is  no- 
where expressly  condemned  in  Scripture  any  more  than 
polygamy;  tbe  duty  of  emancipating  slaves  is  not  ex- 
pressly inculcated  any  more  than  the  duty  of  family 
worship.  The  influence  of  vital  Christianity  implicitiy 
fotMds  the  pmnaneney  of  a  system  which  defeats  the 
apostle's  injnnetion:  ''Masters,  give  unto  your  SCTVants 
that  which  is  Just  and  equaL  knowing  that  ye  also  have 
a  Master  in  hesven."  Wliere  the  owner  is  Christian- 
ized, the  boiKlsman  is  enfranchised  The  interference 
t>r  Paul  in  behalf  of  Onesimus  may  thus  be  considered  a 
divuie  act  of  emancqwtioo,  illustrating  the  Intimate 
and  necessary  inflnence  of  Christian  prindple.  Amid 
all  the  defbets  and  oormptions  of  tbe-^iMjan  Chntcb 
we  can  disooTflT  prooA  of  a«idtf^Mgh>h>g44e  age 
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Slid  in  every  dime,  by  iM  tendency  to  undo  tb«  be«vy 
burdera,  tu  let  the  opprewed  go  free,  and  lo  break  every 
ywke ;  tb«  Cbarch  has  very  generally  fdt  that  tbe  coai- 
nuwd,  He  who  loveth  God  ihouU  love  hi*  bnther 
Rbo,"  atrikaa  «t  the  root  of  •  ■yvten  which  eeren  the 
domeatic  reUtioiu  of  hmbuid  and  wife,  of  patent  and 
child,  while  it  blasta  tbe  oppreasor  with  the  Utoding 
aiid  hardening  elTects  of  arbitrary  rule  and  irrMponaibte 
puwer  (Fairbaim).   See  Philkhok. 

OneslmtiB,  St.,  an  early  Cbriatiaa  bishop,  who  suc- 
c«eded  Calua  in  the  chair  at  Ephesiu,  and  waa  the  third 
bishop  of  that  city.  He  gorenied  that  Church  in  107, 
Hia  feadval  ia  celebrated  Feb.  16  in  the  Latin  CSiurdi. 
See  Ada  Sanctorum,  February  and  March;  Dom  Cal- 
met.  Diet,  tk  la  BOk,  a.  Y.  ;  Baillet,  Vietdet  SamU,yol  i. 

Ooealph'onu  ('Ovi|m>opoc.  pr^/U-Miiffiiig),  a  be- 
liever of  Epbcaui^who  came  to  Borne  during  the  aeooDd 
capdvi^  of  Paul  in  that  dty  (A.D.  eix.  64,\  and  having 
found  out  the  apostle,  who  was  in  cuatody  of  a  soldier, 
to  whose  arm  his  own  was  chained,  was  "not  ashamed 
uf  hia  cbun,"  but  attended  him  frequently,  and  rendered 
him  all  tbe  serricee  in  his  power.  This  faithful  attach- 
ment, at  a  Ume  of  calamity  and  desertion,  was  fully  ap- 
predated  and  well  remembered  by  the  apostle,  who  in 
hia  £[nsile  to  Timothy  carefully  records  tbe  circum- 
stance; and,  after  ohaiging  bim  to  salute  in  bia  name 
**tbe  bouaebold  of  Onealphonu,"  expteasea  the  most 
earnest  and  grateful  wishes  for  bis  spiritual  welfare  (2 
Tim.  i,  16-16;  comp.  iv,  19).  It  would  apfwar  from 
this  that  One«phorui  had  then  quit  Rome  (Kitto). 
It  has  even  been  made  a  questira  whether  this  friend 
of  the  apostle  was  still  living  when  the  letter  to  Tim- 
othy waa  written,  because  in  both  instances  Paul  speaks 
of  "the  bonsehidd"  (in  2  Tim.!,  16,  fXior  v  xvpiec 
'Oi^ffif  opoti  outy),  and  not  separately  of  Onenpbo- 
tus  bimi«lf.  If  we  infer  that  he  was  not  living,  then 
we  bare  in  2  Tim.  i,  18  almost  an  instance  of  the  apos- 
tolic sanction  of  the  practice  of  praying  for  tlie  dead. 
Hut  the  probability  is  that  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily were  also  active  Chriatians;  and  as  Paul  wished  to 
remember  them  at  the  same  time,  he  grouped  them  to- 
gether under  the  oonprebenaiive  rtiv  'On.  ilxov  (3  Hat. 
iv,  19),  and  thus  d^icstely  recognised  the  common 
merit,  as  a  sort  of  Csmily  disUnction.  The  mention  of 
Stephanas  in  1  0>r.  xvi,  17  shows  that  we  need  not  ex- 
clude bim  from  the  £r«^t'd  oIkov  in  I  Cor.  i,  16.  It 
is  evident  from  2  Tiro,  i,  18  (paa  'Efim^  jii]nivi^) 
that  Oneaiphorus  had  hia  home  at  Ephesus;  though  if 
we  restrict  the  aalutarioo  near  the  close  of  the  epistle 
(iv,  19)  to  his  fhmily,  be  himself  may  poesitdy  have 
beat  with  Paul  at  Rome  when  tbe  latter  wrote  to  Tim- 
othy. Nothing  authentic  is  known  of  him  beyond  these 
notices.  Aoctoding  to  a  tradition  in  Pabriciua  {Lux 
J-Joang.  p.  117),  he  becMne  bialw^  of  Oeraiie,ia  lleiaenia 
(Smith). 

Onl'aria  ('Ovtei^c)t  *  name  that  appears  in  I  ' 
Hacc  xii,  20  aa  the  author  or  director  of  the  letter  of 
the  Lacedemonians  to  Oiiias;  but  it  is  evidently  a  cor- 
ruption for  Otia*  {'Ovi^  'Apiloc,  the  latter  name  re- 
peated from  the  fiilluwing  verse).  See  Josephoa,  Ant, 
xii,  4, 10. 

Oni'aa  (Ovtac.  perh.  for  n*3tt,  a  sA^),  the  name 
of  five  Jewish  ponti^  mentioned  by  tbe  Apocrypha  and 
by  Joaephua.  The  fiUowing  account  nf  ibem'ia  mnatly 
fromSmith*a/)ief.^f'Ae.^£r,Shv.  See  HiGH-rRmr. 

1.  The  son  and  successor  of  Jaddua,  who  entered  on 
the  office  about  tbe  time  of  tbe  death  of  Alexander  the 
(ireat,  B.C.  cir.  S3O-S09,  or,  according  to  Euaebius,  800 
(Josepbus,  AtU.  xi,  7,  7),  According  to  Joeephus  he 
was  father  of  Simon  tbe  Just  {A  ni.  xii,  2, 4 ;  comp,  Ec- 
cIds.  1, 1).   See  SiMOH. 

S.  'the  son  of  Kmon  tbe  Joat  (Joaephnt,  Ant.  xii. 4, 
I).  He  waa  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
(B.C  cir.  290),  and  the  higb-prieatltood  waa  occupied  in 
auGceanoD  by  hia  noGlea  Eleuar  and  Manaaseb  to  bia 


exclurioo.  He  entered  on  the  office  at  last  (BXX  or. 
240),  and  bis  eonduek  threatened  to  piediHUtte  the  rap- 
ture with  Egypt  whieb  afterwards  optueA  the  w^  to 
Syrian  opptessioa.  (^lias,  from  avaiioe,  it  ia  a^d— a 
vloe  which  waa  likely  to  be  Increased  by  hia  hmg  ei-  , 
elusion  from  power—neglected  for  several  yean  to  re- 
mit to  Ptolemy  EuergaUa  tbe  customary  annual  tribnu 
of  20  talenta.  The  king  claimed  the  airean  with 
threats  of  violence  in  ease  his  demands  wee*  not  satis- 
fied. Oniaa  still  refused  to  diachaige  the  debt,  moie, 
aa  it  appeara,  Aom  ad^will  tbu  with  my  pn^aet  tt  \ 
auooessfhl  nabtanee.  Tbe  evil  eonaeqiMoeeB  of  tUi 
obstinacy  were,  however,  averted  by  the  policy  of  his 
nephew  Joaeph,  the  son  of  Tobias,  who  virited  Ptolemy, 
urged  the  irobenllty  of  Oniaa,  won  tbe  favor  of  the 
king,  and  entered  into  a  contract  fat  fanning  the  trib- 
ute, which  lie  carried  out  with  aucceaa.  Oniaa  retained 
the  bigh-prieethood  US  hia  death  (B.C  cir.  226),  when  be 
was  SMOeeded  bia  aon  ffimon  II  (Joeephaa,Mflf.zii, 
*)■ 

3.  The  eon  of  ffimmi  II,  who  snooeeded  bia  fither  is 
the  high-priesthood.  B.C  cir.  196.  In  the  inten-il 
which  had  elapsed  ance  the  government  of  bis  grand- 
fatlter  the  Jews  had  transferred  their  allegiance  to  tbe 
Syrian  monarchy  (Dan.  xi,  14),  and  for  a  rime  enjoyed 
tranquil  prosperity.  Internal  diasewaions  fiuniahed  an 
oecarion  for'  the  flnt  act  vt  opptesaion.  Seleaew  PU> 
lopator  waa  informed  by  Simon,  governor  of  the  ToBipl^ 
of  the  ridiea  ooetained  in  tbe  sacred  treasury,  and  be 
made  an  attempt  to  aeise  them  by  force.  Attbepr^n 
of  Oniaa,  acooiding  to  the  tradition  (2  Hacc.  iii).  tbe 
sacrilege  was  averted ;  hot  tbe  high-priest  was  obliged 
to  appeal  to  the  king  himself  for  support  against  the 
maebinationa  of  Simon.  Mot  long  dteiwanb  Sdeocm 
died  (B.C.  175),  and  Onias  found  himself  anpfdantU  ia 
the  favor  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes  by  his  brother  Jaso^ 
who  received  the  higb-priestbood  fmm  tbe  king.  Ja- 
son, in  turn,  was  ctiaplaced  by  his  youngeit  brother 
Henehus,  who  procured  tbe  murder  of  Oniaa  (B.C  or. 
171),  in  anger  at  the  reproof  which  be  bad  reotived 
fruDQ  him  for  hia  sacrilege  (2  Mace,  ir,  82-88>  Bat 
though  his  righteous  seal  was  thus  fervent,  tbe  pmish- 
ooent  whkb  Antioebm  infUoted  on  bia  naiderer  wis  a 
tribute  to  bis  "lober  and  modest  bebariov"  (2  Vaeciv, 
87)  after  his  deposition  fkom  hia  office.  See  Asdboh- 
icua. 

It  was  probably  during  the  government  of  Onias  HI 
that  the  commuoication  between  tbe  Spartans  and  Jm 
took  [dace  (t  Mace  xii,  19-28 ;  Joaephua,  J  al.  xii,  4, 10> 
See  SPABTAim,  How  powerAd  an  inqiteadoo  he  made 
upon  bia  contemporaries  is  teen  tma  the  tcmaritaUe 
account  of  the  dream  of  Judas  Haocabmua  before  hb 
great  victOTy  (2  Mace  xv,  12-16). 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Onias  HI,  who  bore  tbe 
same  name,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  Mtnf 
lam*  (Joeephus,  ^  at.  xii.  (i,  1).    See  MKintl.AO& 

5.  The  son  <^  Oniaa  III,  who  aongtafc  a  refuge  in 
Egypt  from  tbe  aedition  and  sacrilege  which  dia^raoed 
Jerwalem.  The  immediate  occasion  of  hia  Bigbt  was 
the  triumph  oftbe  aooa  of  Tobiaa,"  gained  by  tbe  in- 
terference  of  Antiochns  Epiphanea.  Oniaa,  to  wbooi 
the  high-priesthood  bekHiged  by  rights  appears  to  have 
supported  tbmnghout  tbe  alliance  wiUi  Egypt  (Jn- 
sepbua,  War,  i,  I,  1),  and  receiving  the  protection  of 
Ptolemy  Pbilometor,  he  endeavored  to  give  a  tuii^  to 
the  HeUeniBtic  Jews  whidi  aeamad  impossible  for  the 
.Tews  in  Paleadne.  With  tbb  ot^ect  be  fbunded  tbe 
temple  et  Leontopolis,  which  occupies  a  pontion  in  tbe 
history  of  the  development  of  Judaism  of  whi^  the 
importance  is  commonly  overlooked ;  hot  the  disnMSon 
of  this  attempt  to  consolidate  Hellenism  belongs  to  an- 
other place,  though  the  connectira  of  the  attempt  it- 
wlf  with  Jewish  history  could  not  be  whoUy  overlooked 
(Joeephus,  Ant,  xiii,  8;  War,  i,  1,  1 ;  vii,  10.  2;  comp. 
Ewald,  Gttck.  iv,  405  aq.;  Hetsfdd,  Getek.  ii,  460  sq., 
567  aq,).  . 
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Mood  the  teotple  boUt  1^  Ooias,  and  tb«  ngion  of  the 
Jcwuh  Mttlements  in  EgjrpL  ^Ptolemy  mentiooB  the 
city  u  tbe  capital  of  the  Heliopolitio  Nome :  'HXmwo- 
UriK  vofuit,  Kai  fi^powoXi^  'Oviov  {W,  6,  §  68) ;  where 
the  reading  'HAi'ov  is  not  admiambte,  since  Heliopolis  a 
kflerwudfl  meDiioned,  and  its  different  position  distinct- 
ly laid  down  (§  64).  Joeepbiu  speaks  of  "  tbe  repion 
of  Oniaa,"  'Oviov  C'^"'*  ^v',  8^  1 ;  H'iir,  i,  9, 4; 

comph  ni,  10,  S),  and  oienUou  a  ptece  there  iltiiale 
called  **  the  C^np  of  the  Jews,"  'loiwatwv  vrpaniwtiov 
^Ant.  xiv,  8,  2;  War,  L  c).  In  tbe  sporioas  letters 
given  by  him  in  the  acorant  of  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  of  Ooias,  it  is  made  to  hare  been  at  Leontopdis 
in  the  Ueliopolitic  Nome,  and  called  a  strong  plaee  of 
BubasUs  (vliir.siii,8,and  1,2);  and  when  speaking  of 
its  ckmng  by  tbe  Komana,  he  says  that  it  was  in  a  re- 
gioa  180  stadia  fnni  Memphis,  in  the  Ueliopolitic  Nome, 
where  Onias  bad  founded  a  castle  (lit.  watch -post, 
fpovptav.  War,  vii,  10,  i-A).  Leontopolis  was  not  in 
the  Heliopiditic  Nome,  but  in  Ptolemy's  time  was  the 
capital  of  the  Leontopolitic  (ir,  6,  §  61),  and  tbe  men- 
tion of  it  is  altogether  a  blunder.  There  is  probably 
also  a  coafuuon  as  to  tbe  dty  BubosUs ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  temple  which  Onias  adi^ted  and  lestored  was  one 
<rf  tbe  ^yptian  goddess  of  that  name. 

Tbe  site  of  the  ci^  of  Onias  is  to  be  bolted  for  in 
some  one  of  those  to  the  northward  of  Hdiopolia  which 
are  called  TeU  el-Yekid,  "  the  Mound  of  tbe  Jews,"  or 
TeS  el-YeAudigeh,  "th«  Jewish  Mound."  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  thinks  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  one 
which  stands  in  tbe  cnltivaled  land  near  Shtbln,  to  tbe 
norAwanl  of  UeUopi^  in  a  £ieet»a  a  Uttle  to  tbe 
east,  at  a  ^stance  tif  twelve  nilea,  "  Its  moands  are 
of  very  great  tMigfaL"  Me  remarks  that  the  distance 
from  Memphis  (29  mitea)  Is  greater  than  that  given  by 
Josephos ;  but  the  inaccuracy  is  not  extreme.  Another 
mound  of  the  same  name,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  a  short  distance  to  tbe  south  of  Belbeis,  and  24 
miles  from  Heliopolis,  would,  he  thinks,  correspond  to 
tbe  Vicus  JodKonim  of  tbe  JttHtrarf  of  AMmimu  (see 
Modtm  Eggpt  imd  Tlube$,  i.  SS7-M0).  Dnring  the 
yean  1842-1849  excavadons  were  made  in  tbe  moand 
snppoeed  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  to  mari^  the  nte  of 
tbe  city  of  Onias.  No  result,  however,  was  obtwned 
but  tbe  disoorery  of  portions  of  pavement  very  much 
reseraUing  tbe  Assyrian  paveneats  now  in  the  British 
Hoaeom. 

From  the  account  of  Jose[Aini^  and  the  name  given 
'  la  one  of  them,  "  the  Camp  nt  the  Jews,"  these  settle- 
menu  appear  to  have  been  of  a  lialf  military  nature. 
Tbe  chief  of  them  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  place; 
and  the  same  is  apparently  the  case  with  another,  that 
just  mentioned,  from  the  drcumstances  of  the  history 
even  more  than  from  its  name.  This  name,  though  re- 
calling the  "Camp"  where  Psammeticbua  I  established 
his  Greek  mercenaries  (Magdnlus),  does  not  prove  it  was 
a  military  settlement,  as  the  "  Camp  of  the  Tyriana"  in 
Memphis  (Herod,  ii,  113)  was  perfa^M  in  its  name  a 
remitusoenee  of  the  Shepherd  oecupatioD,  fbr  there  stood 
there  a  temple  <^  "the  Forrign  Veoas,"  of  which  the 
sge  seems  to  he  shown  by  a  td>let  of  Amenoph  II  (B.C. 
eir.  1400)  in  tbe  quarries  opposite  the  city  in  which 
AstatMctb  is  worshipped,  or  else  it  may  have  been  a 
merchant  settlement.  We  may  also  compare  the  Cop- 
tie  name  of  El-GUeb,  opponte  Cairo,  Ptraioi,  which 
has  been  ingeniomdy  conjcctored  to  record  the  position 
of  a  Persian  camp.  The  eastern  most  part  of  Lower 
Egypt,  be  it  remembered,  was  always  chosen  for  great 
military  settlements,  in  order  to  protect  the  country 
from  the  incursions  of  her  enemies  beyond  that  fron- 
tier. Here  the  first  Shepherd  king  SiUatis  placed  an 
Momoos  garrison  in  the  stronghold  Araris,  the  Zoan 
oftbe  Bible(Manetho,apwJosephu8,c.»4^i,14).  Hoe 
fcreign  mcKOiariea  of  the  Soltic  kings  of  the  S6th  dy- 
nasty were  settled;  here  also  the  greatest  body  of  the 
Egyptian  soldiers  had  the  lands  sllotied  to  them,  all 
being  fitiMiahert  in  tbe  DelU  (Hood,  ii,  164-166). 


Probably  tbe  Jewish  settlements  were  established  tot 
the  same  purpose,  more  especially  as  the  hatr«d  of  thdr 
inhabitants  towards  tbe  kings  of  Sj*ria  would  promise 
their  opposing  the  strongest  reustance  in  case  of  an  in- 
vasion. Tbe  history  of  the  Jewish  cities  of  Egypt  is  a 
very  obscure  portion  of  that  of  the  Hebrew  natim.  We 
know  little  more  than  tbe  story  of  the  foundation  and 
overthrow  of  one  of  tbem,  though  we  may  infer  that 
they  were  populous  and  poUtically  important  It  seems 
at  first  sight  remarkable  that  we  have  no  trace  of  any 
literature  of  these  settlements;  but  as  it  would  have 
been  preserved  to  us  by  either  the  Jews  of  Palestine  or 
those  of  Alexandria,  both  of  whom  must  have  looked 
upon  the  worshippers  at  the  temple  of  Odios  as  schis- 
matics,  it  could  scsrcely  have  been'  expected  to  have 
come  down  to  ue.  See  Fraiikel,  "Zur  Forschimg  ttber 
den  Oniatttmpel,"  in  the  Monaiuckr.jiir  Wiu.  d.  Ju- 
dentk.  i,  278  sq.   See  Eoypt. 

Onlaa  ham-Maoal  (^:i519n),  an  anment  rabbi, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Simon  ben-Sbetach  (q.  v.) 
under  the  reign  of  Aristobulus  II  (B.C.  69-68),  is  espe- 
cially reputed  for  his  piety  and  the  power  of  his  prsyers. 
When  an  unusual  drought  threatened  tbe  land  with 
fkmine,  a  deputation  of  the  Sanhedrim  came  to  Oidas  to 
beqwakhisprqreiiL  Attbdriflqoeitlweotcredadrele 
which  be  had  traced  in  the  ground  (hence  bis  sumante 
the  Rttt),  and  did  not  leave  it  till  in  answer  to  bis  pray- 
ers rain  descended — at  first  in  drops,  but  afterwards  in 
such  quantity  that  be  had  again  to  intercede  fur  its  ces- 
sation. While  the  Sanhedrim  voted  thanks  to  tbe  sac- 
eeasfbl  labU,  Kmon  ben*8hetach,  tbe  present  or  nad 
of  the  Sanbedrin,  who  ^aapfmved  of  tbe  embany,  and 
of  Onias's  conduct,  ss  divulging  the  secrets  of  the  Cab* 
ala  (q.  ▼•),  sent  the  following  characteristic  message: 
"  If  thou  hadst  not  been  Onias,  I  would  have  excmnmn- 
nicatedthee;  forit  would  have  been  better  for  us  to  have 
suffered  famine  as  in  the  days  of  Bliss  than  that  the 
name  of  the  Lord  should  hav.e  been  profaned  by  thee" 
(Talmud,  tract  Taamtt,  p.  28).  This  event  is  sud  to 
have  taken  |daoe  on  the  SOth  of  Adw,  wUdi  is  sUll 
marited  In  the  Jewish  calendar  as  a  feart  (eompt  the  art. 
Calbmdab,  under  **  Adsr,"  roU*  Ii,  p.  28).  But  soon  after 
this  Onias  met  with  a  violmt  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
brethren.  The  occasion  of  it  was  the  civil  n-ar  in  Pal- 
estine between  the  sons  of  king  Alexander  Jsnmeus— 
Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus.  Aristobulus  forced  the 
weak  Hyreaous  to  abdicate.  Antlpater,  tbe  father  of 
Herod,  sensible  that  tbe  exaltation  of  a  weak  prlnoe 
was  the  surest  means  of  promoting  his  own  schemes, 
persuaded  Hyrcauus  after  his  abdication  to  flee  to 
Aretoa,  king  of  Arabia.  Antipater  gained  Aretas  for 
the  cause  of  the  fugitive  prince,  who  was  thus  enabled 
to  advance,  at  the  head  of  a  Jewish  and  Arab  force,  upon 
Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  obliged  precipitately  to  flee  to 
Jerusolein,  defended  himself  behind  the  Temple  wsUs. 
It  was  at  that  stage  that  Onlaa  was  acddentally  found 
by  the  sopentitions  army  of  Hyrcanus,  and  urged  to 
pronounce  smne  magical  curse  against  the  defenders  of 
the  Temple.  Unable  (o  obey,  he  is  recorded,  instead  of 
the  derired  curse,  to  have  uttered  the  following  prayer : 
"  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  King  of  the  world,  in  whose 
hand  are  tbe  hearts  of  all  living,  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  hearts  of  thy  only  people  and  of  thy  priee  ts,  direct 
thou  thdr  hearts,  and  do  not  hear  their  prsyers  against 
each  other  for  evil,  but  only  for  good,  senng  the  one  ore 
thy  people,  the  others  thy  priests."  He  bad  scarcely 
pronounced  this  brief  and  patriotic  supplication  before 
I  the  exasperated  multitude  let  fly  at  him  such  volleys 
of  stones  as  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Josephus  remarks 
that  misdeeds  so  heinous  called  for  speedy  punishment. 
An  awnd  storm  shortly  afln  the  murder  of  Onias  de- 
stroyed an  the  fruit  and  grain  throughout  Judiea,  so 
that  a  measure  of  wheat  sdd  for  eleven  drachms  of  sil- 
ver, and  all  the  people  suffered  grievously  fh>m  liunine. 
See  Joeephus,  Ant.  xiv,  2, 1 ;  Otho,  Hittoria  Doctorvm 
MMc^  p.  6«  sq.s,,|^|ffyfA*;<t!5^f^^  »8f 
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by  the  Mme  Mithor,  hdSOn  ^3^%  or  H^degetiea  tn 
JfucAnom  (Leipa.  1868),  p.  40;  lUphall,  Pnt-BOUoal 
Jiutoiy  oftht  Jtvt  (N.  Y.  1866),  ii,  181  sq. ;  Edenheim, 
UiHorf  o/tke  Jeviik  Ifatkm  (fidinboigfa,  1867),  p.  127 
M).;  Gritu,  CafdUdlte  der  Jiuie*  (Laps.  1868),  nr,  188, 
186;  DennboniK  £Ma<  tur  Fkiaiirt  tt  la  giogn^kit 
it  ia  Paltttime,  dPe^th  Itt  TtdmnA  et  ha  taOrgt  soarm 
nMimque*  (Paria,  1867),  p.  Ill  n. ;  HUnan,  Bitlorjf 
£A«yeM(N.T.1870),ii,50  M).;  D^on  I^Om^  -nSB,  or 
£iBer  Juduuth  the  Lmeon  Btogn^iatm  tt  I/tttmri- 
cam  (ed.  H.  FOipowiXi,  London.  1867X  16  aq.  t  SctaUnr, 
LeMuA  der  NaUalammtiidim  Zti^ttdridUt  (Leipa. 
1874),  p.  188.   (a  P.) 

Onion  bUtO,  mty  fcnnd  In  Numb,  xi,  ^  in 
the  plural  fonn  a**^X9,  from  tlie  root  ^3t^  aaow  M 
h^Sjtopeei;  Se^Kp6nfafO»;ViJig,ettpe),  Tbelmel- 
it«a  in  Taberth,  m^dng  for  the  flesh  of  Egypt,  said : 
"We  remember  the  flab,  wldeh  we  did  eat  In  Egypt 
ftsely;  tfae  cucambera,  aod  the  melone,  and  the  leeks, 
and  the  ooiona  (banJim%  and  tbe  garlic"  (Numb,  xi,  4, 

5)  .  Tbottgh  tbe  identificMion  of  many  Biblical  plants 
is  considered  oneertaln,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  hetiel 
means  tbe  cocniaoa  omoo,  Uie  A  Uimt  eepa  of  botaniats, 
'rbis  ia  proved  t>y  its  Anbic  name,  and  itt  eaily  employ- 
ment aa  an  articie  of  diet  in  Egypt.  In  the  preaent  day 
the  onion,  diMingoisbed  frtmi  other  spedea  of  Allium  1^ 
its  Hsiular  leaves  and  swelling  stalks,  ia  well  known  aa 
cultivated  in  all  porta  of  Europe  and  in  most  parts  of 
Aua.  Its  native  country  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  part  of  the  Persian  region  fiiat  produced 
it  in  a  wild  state,  as  many  species  of  Allium  are  found 
in  the  moon  tat  nous  chain  wUch  extends  from  the  Cm- 
|iian  to  Casbmere,  and  likewise  in  tbe  Himali9«  Moon- 
tains.  It  is  common  in  Persia,  where  it  la  cdl«d  pioM, 
and  has  long  been  introduced  into  India,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  aame  name.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  called  bati 
or  banal,  under  which  name  it  is  described  in  their 
works  on  Materia  Medica,  where  the  description  of 
Kpoftiivov  ^vea  by  Dioscorides  <ii,  181)  is  adopted. 
That  tbe  onion  has  kmg  been  cultivated  in  tba  south 
of  Eonpe  andin  the  north  of  Aria  ia  evident  from  the 
diOteent  kinds  enameratcd  1^  Tbeophrastua,  which  be 
•titea  d«ived  thdr  names  chiefly  ftinn  the  plaoea  where 
tbey  wtn  reared.  Among  these  probably  some  other 
species  may  tuve  been  included  j  but  no  doubt  several 
were  varieties  only  of  tbe  onion.  Pliny  {But.  Nat,  xix, 

6)  also  enumerates  these  as  well  as  others  cultivated  in 
Italy,  and  notices  tbe  mpeistition  of  the  Egyptians  in 
rqpird  to  them :  "Wbov,  by  tbe  way,  I  oannoc  overpaas 
the  fboUab  superstition  the  -lEgypUans,  who  used  bo 
swear  by  garlick  and  unions,  calling  them  to  witness  in 
uking  their  othes,  as  if  they  were  no  less  than  some 
gods"  (Holland's  trausL).  Juvenal  {SaU  xv,  9)  in  like 
manner  ridicules  the  Egyptians  for  their  supeTstitious 
veneraUon  of  onutns,  etc :  "  O  htriy  nation,  that  raises 
in  gaidena  ita  ioTioliable  divinitiea,  the  leeka  and  the 
Olsons  1"  This,  however,  must  be  an  exaggerated  Btat»- 
nent,  as  it  is  luiUkely  that  the  IsraeUtes  should  bave 
been  allowed  to  r^ale  themselves  npon  what  waa  con- 
sidered too  sacred  for  or  forbidden  to  their  taskmasters. 
It  is  piobable,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Harris,  that  tbe 
priesta  only  refrained  from  what  was  freely  partaken  of 
by  tfae  rest  of  the  people.  This  may  be  obaerved  in  tbe 
present  day  among  the  Brahmins  of  India.  It  baa  also 
been  supposed  that  some  particular  kind  of  onion  may 
have  been  held  sacred,  from  its  utility  as  a  medicine,  as 
the  sea-onion,  or  squill  (Scilla  maritima),  which  grows 
in  abundance  on  the  sea-coast  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pelusium,  whose  inhabitants  are  said  by  Luciao  to  bare 
especially  worshipped  the  onion.  But  it  is  evident  that 
tbe  Israelites  in  the  desert  did  not  long  for  that  acrid 
bulb  as  tbey  did  for  the  melons  and  cncambers  (Kitto). 
It  may,  moreover,  be  remarked  that  the  otdons  trf  warm, 
dry  coontiiei  grow  to  a  connderabte  alxe,  and  instead 
of  being  acrid  and  pnngent  in  taste,  are  comparatively 


bland  and  mBd  and  notritious  article*  of  diet.  Tins  b 
conspicuous  in  the  Poougal  muobs,  wbicb  mm  logafy 
imported  into  other  ooontfiM;  but  it  eapoeially  iliatiB- 
guiahet  the  ooions  of  Egypt,  as  tnrreUera  b«ve  oftn 
remarked  (Wilkinson,  Ame.  Egj/ptiam  [Harpers' ed.],  i, 
169),  tbey  being  an  important  part  of  the  food  of  tbe 
nation  (Herod,  ii,  126;  comp.  Wilkinson,  i,  168  sq.)  and 
a  leading  article  of  the  markets  (Sonini,  Trap,  ii,  S21 ; 
oomp.Arvieux,Koy(^i,17<;  Kortey&w. p.4S0).  Haa- 
aelquisc  (7'ntr.p.990)saya^'*WhoeT«rliasUMedoauaiiB 
in  Egypt  must  allow  that  wme  can  be  bad  better  In  any 
other  piutof  the  nnireiae:  here  they  are  aweet;  in  other 
eountiiea  th^  «m  nauseous  and  strong. ,  .  .  Tber  «at 
them  loaated,  cut  into  four  [neces,  with  some  biia  of 
roasted  meat  which  the  Turks  in  Egypt  oall  kebab  ;  and 
with  this  dish  they  are  so  detagfated  that  I  have  beard 
them  wish  they  might  enjoy  it  in  t^uadiae.  They 
likewise  -make  a  soup  of  them."  Tbe  Jews  cultivated 
onioua  in  Palest int,  aod  tbe  Talmod  oftea  montiaiM 
them  (aee  Miahaa,  Ttrumtlk,  ii,  6 ; »,  1 ;  Matmr.  v,8)l 
Korta  (iUa,p.480)reniaik»thatinArial[faiordaothe 
ooioos  are  better  than  in  Ewnpe. 

Onkeloa,  thr  Pbobkltts  (nan  Ol^paiK),  son  of 
Kaionymus  (D^S^a^bp  "13),  is  tbe  suppoaed  author  of 
tbe  celebiatad  Chaldeo  parafduaae  of  tfae  Fent^aach 
called  Tatyum  tMdot.   We  poasess  no  oertain  data  aa 

to  the  time  when  be  Uved,  but  be  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  or  certainly  of 
the  apoetlea.  Some  aamgn  A.D.  40  as  the  year  of  bis 
birth  i  others  make  it  cariier.  He  is  reputed  to  bave  beeo 
a  scholar  of  Gamaliel  (q.  v.) ;  but,  unlesa  Onkeloa  waa  a 
contemporary  of  Christ,  he  must  have  been  the  diacipla 
of  Gamidiel  II  (q-v.),  and  not  of  tbe  graodlatber  of  the 
eminent  rabbi,  genually  called  in  diKincUm  Gamaliel 
I,  who  waa  the  teadier  of  tbe  ^loatle  Paul  (Acu  xxii,  8 ; 
oomp.  on  this  pinnt  Grfttz,  Geid,  der  Judm,  iv,  162). 
In  the  Totifiha  {Mikeaoth,  vi ;  Kttim,  iii,  2;  Ckagigak, 
iii,  1)  Onkeloe  is  spoken  of  as  the  disciple  of  Gamaliel 
IL  This  learned  Jew  was  also  the  teacher  of  AqniU, 
and  there  are  some  students  who  confound  Onkdoa 
with  Aqoila,  also  a  Jewish  pnadyte,  who  flouririMd 
about  tlw  dose  of  the  Ist  century,  and  translated  the 
Old  Testament  into  Greek.  But  more  of  this  bdanr. 
Onkelos  it  appears  clearly  waa  a  praadyte.  Hia  lowe 
for  his  newly  adopted  Jewish  faith  was  eo  intense,  we 
are  told  by  Jewish  writers,  "that,  after  dividing  bis 
paternal  inheritance  with  hia  brothen,  he  threw  his 
portion  into  (n^sn  ^U)  the  I>ead  Sea  {Tonftka  Demai, 
vi,  9),  and  when  Gamaliel,  his  teacher  in  the  new  faith, 
died,  Onkeloa,  out  of  reverence  for  him,  burned  at  his 
funeral  costly  garments  and  fomiture  to  the  amoont  of 
MTCR/y  T)frkm  ntawsaB  about  twenty-one  pounds  ster- 
ling {To*i/1ia  Sabbatht  cb.  viti;  Semadiatk,  ch.  viii; 
Abvda  Sara,  11  a).  The  Babylonian  Talmud  says 
that  he  was  nephew  of  the  emperor  Htus  pS  Ql^psiK 
OianST  rrrnBt  ia  Onp-^lip) ;  and  that  before  his 
OMBversioa  to  Judaism  he  auooessively  conjured  op  tma 
tbe  other  worid  the  ghosta  of  bis  node  "Htua,  B«is^'n| 
and  Christ,  to  inquire  of  them  which  nation  is  the  hap- 
piest in  the  next  worid.  Titus,  whom  he  called  up 
first,  told  him  that  the  Jews  were  the  faap|uest,  but 
warned  him  against  embraring  their  faith,  because  of 
the  great  difSculty  in  fulflUii^  all  its  multitudinous 
commandment^  and  advised  bim  to  peraecnte  them,  far 
every  one  wbo  oppresses  brad  ahdl  beconw  a  diirf 
(lAmenL  t,  6).  Balaam,  whoea  be  brought  up  mat, 
also  told  bim  that  the  Jews  were  the  most  (Ustinguisbed 
in  the  other  worid,  and  yet  admonished  him  "  neither  to 
seek  thdr  peace  not  tbdr  prosperity  all  his  days  for^ 
ever"  (Deut  xxiii,  6) ;  ifhile  Christ,  whom  lie  called  np 
last,  and  who  also  declared  diat  the  Jews  were  the  flnt 
in  the  next  world,  counselled  bim  to  seek  tlwir  good 
and  not  their  evil,  for  be  who  touches  ttaem  touches  the 
appleofhis^as(CiH»i^66a,67b).  Onkelos'e converaioo 
toJuduHDfbowevei^waanottHything;  |ForaBaooass 
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itwM  keowiL  that  "Onkcka,  M»  cf  KalooTCOt,  or  Kft- 
)mjibo%  had  become  a  pnoelytc,  the  emperor  [dtber 
Domitieii,  Marrai,  Tr^an,  w  Hadrian,  aa  Titua  was 
dead]  Bent  a  Boatan  ooboit  to  capture  him  and  bring 
him  bdiife  the  inpnial  tribunal;  but  he  ooaTened  the 
nUiefa.  Tbe  enparof  then  lent  another  cohort,  cbai^ 
iag  them  not  to  ipeak  to  bun.  Ai  tbey  caught  him 
tad.  wm  maietaing  hkn  oB,  be  Muplv  nntarked  [Btrl>V 
XvVn,  witbont  ita  appearing  reUgioofl  or  controver- 
mI],  tbe  enr^B  carriea  the  Ore  beAwe  tba 
the  XWV^i  befbfe  the  KDait  --cliii^  tbe  Aue  Mm 
Knayi»4rtfiwv,  the  before  tbe  Kfflp-= 

■ofnKi  bat  who  earriei  tbe  fin  before  tbe  mi/nrc?  The 
aMen  replied,  Nobody.  Now,  said  Onkdoe,  the  H0I7 
One,  bteeeed  be  he,  caniea  tbe  Bn  before  Imel,  as  it 
is  written,  Tbe  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  piUar 
of  cknd  10  lead  them  in  the  way,  and  by  night  in  a  piUar 
of  Ore  (Exod.  xtii,  21) ;  and  he  also  converted  them. 
Wberenpoa  the  emperor  aent  a  third  eohnt,  charging 
ihem  Tciy  strictly  to  hold  no  conyerw  with  him  what- 
erer.  As  they  eaptored  him,  and  were  leading  him 
■way,  he  looked  at  the  Mtxuxa  (q.  t.),  and,  putting 
hi*  band  on  it,  aslied  tbe  soldiera  what  it  was.  They 
not  being  able  to  say,  inquired  of  him  what  it  was; 
whereupon  he  aatd.  It  ia  the  ouatom  of  this  world  for  a 
bmnin  king  to  ttt  fayide  his  palaee  and  for  servants  to 
^oard  turn  ontaide;  wbmaa  the  H<dy  One,  blessed  be 
be,  bit  BoranU  are  innde,  and  he  keeps  guard  outmde, 
M  it  ia  written,  Tbe  Lord  watchee  thy  going  out  and 
coming  in  from  this  time  forth  and  for  evermore  (Psa. 
cxxi,S);  and  Onkeloa  also  converted  this  cohort,  where- 
npmi  tbe  emperor  sent  no  more"  (Abotia  Sara,  II  a). 

Tbe  first  distinct  intimation  that  Onkefos  is  the 
utbor  or  compiler  of  the  Chaklee  paraphiase  which 
goea  fay  bia  name  ia  contained  in  the  foUowiog  pas- 
asge:  **  R.  Jeremiah,  and  aooocding  to  othen,  R.  Chija 
Ur-JUAa,  said :  The  Targnm  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
■uale  hy  Onkeloe,  the  Proselyte,  from  the  month  of 
R.  Eliexer  and  R.  Joshua"  {MegiUa,  8  a).  We  are  also 
informed  here  that  Onkelos's  paraphrase  embodied  the 
orally  transmitted  Chaldee  version  of  the  text  which 
tbe  people  generally  had  fngottea.  B^ng,  therefore, 
the  floating  natioaal  l^igmn,  as  wdl  aa  tbe  onmpUalion 
of  Onkeloa,  tbe  paraphrase  is  alternately  quoted  aa  m 
pan^att  na-^BJinBia),  oar  Targvm  (yn  DWr, 
KiddMMkm,  49  a),  Me  Targum  kai  U  (tnianrs),  Me 
Tmym»  (DIA'tn),  and  as  <Ae  Targum  (htdoa  (Disnn 
Cn^pyiM).  This  the  Targnm  is  disttnetly  qnoted  as 
dkfan^krtueo/OiMo»  (Dlbp31X  Dia-iP)  in  Hrke 
Rabbi  Etieaer  (cap.  xsxvUi,  88  a,  ed,  Lemberg,  1868),  a 
Midrash  on  tbe  prindpal  events  recorded  in  the  Penta- 
indi,  wlnefa  ia  aaaibed  to  EUenr  k-Hjrcanns,  bat 
lAUk  ia  not  of  a  later  dale  than  tbe  Mi  centoiy  [see 
MionAanj ;  by  Ibn-Koreish,  who  flourished  A.D.  870- 
900  [Me  Imi-KoBBiaH] ;  by  Menachem  b.-Samk  (bom 
■bottt  910^  died  Aoat  970),  whO)  in  Us  lexicon  entitled 

onaa  marre,  say*  that  (o^apaii  "irs)  OiMm  ex- 

flabm  in»p  ^niata  sent  (Gen.  xUx,  89)  fapy  ""Wy 

martn  mpina  (p.  ss,  a.   ^rtvn,  ed.  nnpowHki, 

I8M);  and  hy  DrnwA  Ibo-Iibnt  (bom  abont  9S0, died 
iboat  980),  in  his  poleanioal  woik  against  Hcoiachem 
h^9tnk'»  Heteew  Lexicon,  who  dte^  with  great  ap- 
Fnbatioii,MMiw**reod6iingofa*l^  UTI  (Gen.xlviii, 

i«,inwttaiaa-nnBn  wipaist  iin''»  airn  sott 

^ansai,  ed.  FmpowsU,  ISSS,  p.  67,  s.  V. 
'yvf\;  comp. ylso  tUii  p.  61).  Tboee  writers  altemate- 
h  quote  the  Targnm  by  the  name  of  Onkeloe,  and  tam- 
ply  sa  (Ae  Ttuyim  (Diairt;  oomp^  Henachem,  p.  144, 
B.V.  mS;  pk  14S,B.T.  pit)  and  as  &  it  pttrapluv»ed 
COSDp.  ibid.  p.  19,  a.  t.  blM>  The  same  is 
iht  CMS  with  Rashi  (honi  in  1014^  died  in  1106),  who, 


thongh  he  distinotly  qnotea  the  Tarfprn  <tf  f^nUos 
(DlbpaiX  eiann)  no  less  Uum  seventesn  times  in  Ua 
Coaimeat.  on  Gmetia  alone  (comp,  Commtnt.  m  Gr»,  vi, 
6;  xiv,  7;  xviii,  S8;  xx,  18,  19;  xxii,  2;  xxiv,  21; 
xxxiii,lS;  xxxvi,4;  xxxix,  24;  zliii,  18;  xlix,  9, 10, 
II,  17, 27),  yet  atill  moK  ftequcntfy  eitea  it  sim- 
|dy  Of  Targmti  ha$  U  (iQiSinS,  comph  Cmtmoif  on 
Gen,  zi,  S;  xii,  17;  xiii,  11;  xiv,  6, 14, 17;  xv,  2,  11; 
zvi,  14 ;  xvii,  1 ;  xix,  16, 18 ;  xz,  17 ;  xxii,  8 ;  xxiv,  64, 
aL),  becanae  everybody  knew  and  believed  that  it  was 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  That  class  of  critics,  however, 
who  identify  Onkeloa  with  Aquila  either  ascribe  to  him 
both  the  Chaldee  and  Greek  venuons,  or  maintain  that 
the  former  was  made  known  by  some  unknown  person 
or  persons  after  the  model  of  the  lauer,  and  tiierefiwe  ob- 
tained the  name  Targnm  Onkeles,  which  means  nothing 
else  than  Aqtttia-Targmn,  or  a  Tai^m  dme  in  tbe 
manner  of  Aquila,  Tbe  second  is  tbe  more  general 
view,  and  is  defended  by  the  following  arguments;  1. 
Tbe  Jemulem  Talmud  {MigUkt,  i,  9)  reUtes :  Chija 
bar^Abba  said,  Akilas  the  Proselyte  made  a  verrion 
under  the  aw|noea  of  B.  EUexer  and  B.  Jeabna,  and 
they  pndsed  !.  This  verstoD,  which  ia  distinctly 

qnoted  tiy  tbe  naoM  vSUu  Targim  iff  AiUa»,tke  /Voa- 
e^C^  eb-^y  anoxia  Greek,  and  ivnea  for  the 
moat  part  with  tba  ftagasnts  prmntd  <rf  Aqmla's 
transhlioo.  S.  The  deacription  given  of  b^'py  -i 
AqniU  Is  almost  the  same  as  that  given  of  OlVpniit: 
he  is  a  beatben  by  binb,  a  native  of  Pontua,  a  relative 
of  tbe  emperor  Hadrian  (^Midraih  TwKkitwui  PartkOf 
D^BVOXor,as£pipbaninscalls  him,wM^(pij(cof  the 
enaperor  (Z)s  AnAet  JfcM,  see.12);  beeane  a  convert 
to  Jiidaiani  and  a  disiHple  and  iHend  at  B.  GamaUel  If, 
B.  Elieaer,  B.  Josbna,  and  R.  Akiba  (Jerome  tn  Jttai- 
ost,  vii,  14 ;  Jtrutalrm  Ktddiukin,  i,  I),  and  made  a  ver- 
sioD  nnder  the  auspioea  of  these  heads  of  the  Jewish 
community,  which  they  greatly  praised  {JenaaUm 
MegUla,  i,  2;  JtrvtaUm  Kiddutim,  i,  8);  and, 4,  It  is 
submitted  that,  nnleaa  the  identic  of  Onlnlos  and  Aki- 
las be  accepted,  we  must  bdieve  that  two  men  were 
Uving  simultaneonsly,  ttf  lemarkaUy  dmilar  name^ 
both  relatives  of  tbe  reigning  emperor,  both  coaverta  to 
Judaim,  both  disciples  of  R.  Elieser  and  R.  Joshua,  and 
that  both  tranalattNl  the  Bible  under  the  auspices  and 
with  the  approbation  of  these  nbbins.  These  are  the 
principal  reasons  which  Levi,  Frankel,  GrHtz,  Geiger, 
Jost,  DetUsch,  and  others  addnoe  for  tbe  idenUAcatioa 
of  tlie  two  names,  and  for  takbig  Targnm  OiMo$  to 
denote  a  Targnm  made  after  the  nuuiner  Akilaa  w 
Aquila,  the  Greek  translator. 

The  style  of  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  makea 
k  ahnoat  oettain  that  it  was  written  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Christian  era ;  another  evidence,  aride  from  the 
cbaracteristica  of  the  language,  is  its  simplicity :  it  ia 
literal,  and  not  orrioaded  with  the  legendary  explana- 
tbma  ao  oonunon  in  mbaeqnent  Chaidaic  parapbrasea. 
[|  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  there  are  some 
critics  of  poet-lHblical  literature  who  pronounce  this 
translation  of  Scripture  ascribed  to  Onkelos,  in  its  pres- 
ent shape  at  least,  as  late  as  the  8d  and  4th  cen- 
turies, and  attribute  the  authorship  to  the  Babylonian 
school  Jabn  (ll^ntto  AtUiqvitiei)  argues  ttaat  the 
style  does  not  anthorixe  a  later  date  than  the  2d  or 
ad  centmy.  Tba  Christian  fatbecs  Origen  and  Je> 
nnie  do  not  mention  tbb  Targum,  and  therefore  alao 
some  have  preferred  to  give  it  a  later  origin;  but  this 
want  <^  allusion  on  the  part  of  these  fathers  may  be 
accounted  for  the  eircumstance  that  Origen  did  not 
know  Chaldee,  and  that  Jerome  only  learned  it  tate 
in  life.  The  Taigiim  is  said  to  be  composed  of  the 
verbal  teachings  ^  HUlel,  Shammai,  and  Gamaliel  the 
dder.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  tba  author 
availed  himself  of  the  paraphrases^  either  written  or 
verbal,  existing  in  the  synagogues  at  his  time,  and 
that  be  combined  and  0«fipis^t,|llC9O<Dj|i@«0t7 
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vt  the  origin  and  growth  of  Anmik  T«iriotis  in  gen- 
end  will  be  tretted  under  Tasoum. 

In  idiom  Onkelos  cloael;  resembles  Exn  and  DuieL 
The  traoaUtioa  iUelT  ia  executed  in  acconUnoe  with  a 
sober  and  clear  tboogh  not  a  ilavish  exegesis,  and 
keeps  closely  to  the  text  in  most  instances.  In  some 
cases,  however,  where  the  meaning  U  not  clear,  it  ex- 
pands into  a  brief  explanation  or  paraphrase,  uniting 
the  Utter  sometimes  with  HaggwUstie  t^-wori^  choaen 
with  tact  and  taste,  so  as  to  please  the  people  and  not 
offend  the  dignity  of  the  subject  Not  un(i«quently 
it  differs  entirely  from  the  original,  as  far,  e.g^  as  an- 
thropCHDorphismB  and  antbropopathies — anything,  in 
fact,  which  might  seem  derogatory  to  the  Deity — are 
concerned.  Further  may  be  noticed  a  repugnance  to 
bring  the  Divine  Bdng  into  too  doae  contact,  as  it 
were,  with  man,  by  the  inleipodtkn  of  a  kind  of  spirii- 
ual  barrier  (the  «  Word,"  "  Shechinah,"  "  Olory")  when 
a  conversation,  or  the  like,  is  reported  between  God 
and  msn.  Its  use  lies  partly  in  a  linguistic,  partly  in 
a  theological  direction;  but  Uttle  has  twen  done  for  ita 
study  aa  yet.  The  Targum  baa  been  inserted  in  all  the 
polyglots.  The  punctuation  adopted  in  these  works  is 
very  defecUve.  Buxtorf  the  elder  labored  to  correct  it, 
bat  did  not  succeed  eoinidetely.  There  are  besides 
numemui  other  editions  of  it  The  Jews^  who  esteem 
it  highly,  published  it  repeatedly  either  with  or  with- 
out the  Hebrew  text  The  oklest  edition  known  ia 
that  of  Bologna  (1482,  and  the  Hebrew  l«xt  and  com- 
mentaries by  SaL  Jarchi).  One  of  the  most  recent 
and  best  is  that  of  Heinemann  (Berlin,  1831-85, 8  pts. 
8vo).  It  oontuns  also  the  Hebrew  text  of  tlie  FenU- 
teu^  the  commentaries  of  Sol.  Jarchi,  and  Uendel'e 
German  version;  but  thus  far  no  really  critical  edition 
has  been  prepared  and  published,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  MSS.  of  it  extant  in  almost  all  the  la^er 
libraries  of  Europe.  There  sre  quite  a  number  of  trans- 
lations of  the  Targum ;  noteworthy  is  that  <^  Alphonae 
dfl  Zamota  in  the  polyglots  of  Alcala,  Antwerp,  Puis, 
and  London,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Vulgate  of  Venice 
(1609,  fot),  and  of  that  of  Antwerp  (1616,  M.\  and  also 
puUiahed  separately  (Antwerp,  1589,  8vo);  that  of 
Paul  Fagius,  Parapkran$  Onkrli  ChalAiiea,  ex  Ckatdao 
in  LaHnumfideliuime  versa  (Strasb.  1546,  fd.) ;  that  of 
Bemardin  Baldi,  a  MS.  in  the  Albani  library.  Onkeloe 
On  the  PtHiateuck  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Etheridge  (Loud.  1862,  2  vols.  12mo).  Useful  glosses 
and  commentaries  have  been  written  by  Beritn,  entitled 
Bta'*A"in  (Breslau,  1827;  WUna,  1686);  by  Luz- 
xatto,  entitled  ^3  inst  (Vienna,  1830) ;  and  by  Ben- 
Zion,  called  IIX  nai7  (WUna,  1843).  The  MS.  copies 
of  Oakelos's  Targum  are  very  numerous ;  De  Kossi  po»- 
seased  fifty-eight,  and  Wolf  gives  a  long  list  of  them  in 
his  BibUolkeca  fftbraa,  voL  ii.  Aceofding  to  Richard 
SnxHi,  the  copies  vary  greatly  from  each  other,  es- 
peciaUy  in  regard  to  tite  punctuation.  See  De  Rosri, 
Dmonario  storico  degli  autori  Ebrei,  and  his  Meor. 
Kitqjim,  iii,  cap.  xlv,  p.  288  ^  sq.  (Vienna,  1829);  Si- 
mon, Hut.  critiq.  du  Vienx  TaUua,  lib.  ii,  ch.  xviit ;  Rich- 
born,  EMattmg  m's  AUe  TatameM  (2d  ed.),  i,  168  8t|.; 
Wolf,  Bibliotk.  ffebma,  ii,  lib.  vi,  ch.  ii ;  Landan,  Rab.- 
aran.-deuttck,  Wdrtert.  i,  11-16,  86-89;  SchSnfelder, 
Onkebfi  u.  Petekilio  (Hunieh,  186^  8vo};  Zunz,  Die 
GottesdienttL  Vortr^  der  Jmdeit,  p.  61  sq.;  Anger,  ZV 
Onifbto  (Leipa.  1846);  GrSbt,  GeitA.  d.  Judm,  iv,  124 
sq.,  608  sq.;  Herzfeld,  GmcA.  A  VoUei  Itrofl, it,  SI  sq., 
651  sq.,  609 ;  Joet,  Getck.  d.  Jtidenthum,  ii,  62  sq. ;  and 
the  excellent  article  by  Ginsburg  in  Kitto^  voL  ii,  a.T., 
which  we  have  IVeely  used.    (J.  H.W.) 

Only-begotten  (jiovoytvijg,  from  ^of  of ,  on/y,  and 
yivo/iai,  to  he  born),  an  epithet  of  Jesus  Christ,  expres- 
sive of  his  peculiar  relation  to  the  Godhead  (John  i,  14, 
etc.).  The  term  properly  meatu  an  otUg  child  (ijjke 
vii,  12).    See  Son  of  Goi>. 

O'no  (Heb.  Om',  ISiX  [Neh.  vii,  87,  i;!t],  #froiv 


Sept'QvM,  butllM^  in  Neh.  vii,  87,  v.r. 'OMfv;  and 
Aixdfi  V.  T.  'Aidfi  in  Cbron.),  the  name  »  city  of  tin 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  perh^is  originally  that  of  ii»  fomidii. 
It  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogue*  of  the  book  ttf 
Joshua,  but  is  first  found  in  1  Cbron.  viii,  IS,  wfatn 
Shamed  or  Shamer  is  said  to  have  built  Odo  and  lai 
with  their  "  daughter  villages."  It  was  therefor*  prob- 
ably annexed  by  the  Brajamites  subseqneotly  to  thai 
ori^nal  settiemeot,  Uke  A^alon,  which  waa  allutted  to 
Daiv  bot  is  fbuod  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  Bw- 
jamites  (1  Cbron.  viii,  18).  The  tradition  of  the  Tsl- 
mudista  is  that  it  was  left  intact  by  Joshua,  bat  bumed 
during  the  war  of  Oibeah  (Judges  xx,  48),  and  that  1 
Chron.  viii,  12  describes  its  reatoratkm,  (See  Taignn 
on  this  latter  passage^)  l*fae  men  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and 
Ono,  to  the  number  of  726  (or  Neh.  721),  returned  fnm 
the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Eara  ii,  M ;  Neh.  vii, 
87;  see  also  1  Esdr.  v,22).  A  valley  (n^tSS)  was  at^ 
tached  to  the  town,  and  bore  its  name,  "  the  |dnn  of 
Ono"  (Neh.  vi,  2),  perhaps  identical  with  the  **  valley 
of  craftsmen"  (Neh.  xi,  66) ;  and  in  any  case  a  part  ot 
extension  of  the  vale  of  Sharon.  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  Ono  is  not  named.  The  rabbins  froquendr 
mention  it,  but  without  any  indication  of  its  positiaa 
further  than  that  it  was  three  miles  from  Lod.  (See 
the  dtationa  from  the  Talmud  in  Ijghtfoot  [Chor.  De- 
cad  m  8.  Mark,  ch.  ix,  §  8]  and  Schwaiz  \_PabML  p. 
186]).  A  village  called  Kefr  'Ana  it  enumented  b^ 
BoUnsoa  among  the  places  in  the  districts  of  Bamkh 
and  {BUk  Ret.  iii,  1st  ed.  App.  IHH,  121).  This 
village,  almost  due  north  of  Ludd,  is  suggeated  by  Van 
de  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  887)  as  identical  with  Ono. 
Against  the  identification  are  the  difference  in  the 
names — the  modem  one  containing  the  letter  .4  st- 
and the  disUnce  from  Lydda,  wbidi,  instead  of  being 
three  milliaria,  is  fully  five,  bring  more  than  four  Eng- 
lish miles,  according  to  Tan  Vdde's  map.  These 
difficulties,  however,  do  not  aeem  inaupenMe  otgec- 
tioM.  Winer  remarks  that  Btit  Uma  ia  more  suitable 
as  far  as  its  orthography  is  concerned;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  ia  much  too  fu  ^atant  from  Ludd  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  passages  quuted  above. 

Onolatry  (tir.  uvoc,  oh  at*,  and  Xarfnia,  vortkip), 
a  form  of  animal  worship,  of  whkh  there  are  obscure 
I  traces  in  some  ancient  anthots,  chiefly  as  a  slander 
upon  the  Jews  (Walch,  Dt  cultu  a^mno,  Schleus.  1769). 
See  Abb. 

OnonuiOiltaa.  a  celebrated  idigitms  poet  of  an- 
dent  Oneoe,  lived  at  Athens  in  the  tine  the  Kris- 
tratlda.    He  collected  and  expounded— according  to 

Hetodotos — the  prophecies  or  oracles  of  Husrus;  bat 
is  said  to  have  been  banished  from  the  city  by  Hip- 
parchus,  about  B.C.  616,  on  account  interpolating 
Booietbing  of  his  own  in  these  oracles.  He  then,  we 
are  told,  followed  the  Ptsistratidse  into  Fenia,  and 
while  there  was  employed  by  them  in  ■  very  diabomr- 
able  way.  They  got  him  to  repeat  to  Xerxes  all  the 
ancient  sayings  that  seemed  to  fttot  his  meditated  in- 
vasion of  Greece.  Some  critics,  among  whom  ia  Aris- 
totle, have  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Fausenias  that 
Onomacritus  is  the  author  of  most  of  the  so-called  O- 
phic  hymns.  More  certain,  however,  ia  the  view  which 
represents  him  as  the  inventor  ofthe  great  Orphic  myib 
of  Dionysus  Zagreus,  and  the  founder  of  Orphic  religious 
societies  and  theology.  Fausenias  states  that  "Om- 
macritus  established  oigies  in  honor  of  Dionj-sos,  and  in 
liis  poems  represented  the  Titans  as  the  authors  of  tb« 
sufferings  of  Dionysus."  See  Hllller,  Getekidile  der 
Grifch.  Liieratur  bit  avf  dot  Zetlatttr  Alexaadn's 
(Breslau,  1841) ;  Grote,  Hi^ory  of  Greecr,  etc.— Cham- 
bers. 

Onquenira,  Isaac  bem-Mosks,  a  rabbi  who  lived 
in  the  house  of  Don  Joseph  Nasi  at  CwMtaiitinople 
about  the  middle  of  the  ICth  century,  published  VrcX»V, 
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to  tbe  Song  of  SoIoidod  vi,  4),  an  ethical  pooin,  with  tn 
exteaeive  commentary  (Constantinople,  1571 ;  Berlin, 
1*01):— a  tworold  commentary  on  Nachsbon  ben-Za- 
dok'a  work,  flQ^Mt  ^,  Rndaior  Aroanum  (Constan- 
tinople, 1M6)  ^^be 'edited  Don  Jos^th  Nan's  rrfm  '(9 
C)Oi^  a  trektiae  written  against  such  aa  disbelieve  in 
idigioos  philmophj,  bat  believe  in  aatrok^  (Ibid. 
1577) : — and  a  treatise  written  against  the  Christians 
See  Fnrst,  BOl,  Jud.  ui,  48;  De  Rosm,  Bibliotkeca 
JMea  AmHdiritUma,  p.  41  aq.  (Puma,  1800);  br 
tbe  nme  airthor,  Lbioliaiia  tloiieo  rf^  aitlert  Ebrei, 
p.  362  (Gerai.  transL  bf  Hamberger);  Buxtorf, 
rMmea,  p.  170;  HoUingeiv  SiU,  Orimtaiu,  p.  22; 
Bartirfooci,  BMiodUca  magma  rtMimea,  iii,  889 ;  Wolf, 
BOL  Htbr.  i,  640;  Grttts,  GetcUdU  d.  Jvdm,  ix,  4^; 
Wertbeimer,  Wiater  JaMvck,  18fi6 ;  Jitcher,  Allpe- 

Ontology  (from  Greek  ov  and  i.  e.  tbe  tdenee 

a/boHg)  is,  strif^y  Bpeakiiig,a aynonyme atmOt^gnct 
(i).v.),but  neither  the  one  name  Dor  the  other  was  used 
by  Arittotk.  He  called  the  science  now  designated  by 
tiiem  pkSotepUa  prima,  and  defined  it  as  jntrrq/n}  rov 
mroq  y  ovTo^ — Sdenlta  EntU  quatemit  Enti* — that  is, 
science  of  the  essence  of  things;  the  science  of  the 
inributee  and  conditions  of  being  in  general,  not  of 
l)diig  in  any  given  circiunstaoce^  not  as  phydcal  or 
mitbematical,  but  as  being, 

Tbe  science  of  ontology  is  regarded  as  comprebeod- 
ing  mvestigations  of  erer>-  real  ezistenee,  either  beyond 
ibe  ^hoe  of  the  pre&ent  world,  or  in  any  other  way 
iucapable  of  being  the  direct  object  of  conAcioiUDeas,  or 
which  can  be  deduced  immediat«ly  from  the  possession 
of  certain  feelings  or  principles  and  faculties  of  the  hu- 
mm  soul  (comp.  Butler,  Lechini  on  A  ndad  PkUotophg, 
ToLii).  Watts  thuadeflnea  it:  " CMoItOT fa adisooucte 
of  being  in  general,  and  the  various  or  moat  nnivenal 
nmdes  or  aflbctions,  as  well  as  the  several  kinds  or  di- 
vviam  at  it.  The  word  beiiiff  here  Inclodea  not  only 
wbatsoever  actually  is,  bnt  whatsoever  can  Im"  (On 
Ottologf,  ch,  ii).  The  name  ontology  seems  to  have 
been  tint  made  corrent  in  philoaophy  by  Wolf.  He 
divided  metaphysics  into  four  parts :  Ontology,  pqrchol- 
ogy,  rational  cosmokigy,  and  theology.  It  was  chiefly 
occuined  with  abatiMt  inqoirieB  into  poariUUty,  necea- 
tity,  and  contingency,  substance,  aeddent,  cause,  etc., 
viibont  reference  to  the  laws  of  our  intellect  hy  which 
we  ate  constrained  to  believe  in  them.  Kant  denied 
that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  substance  or  cause  as 
really  existing.  But  there  is  a  science  of  prindples 
and  canaes,  of  the  principles  of  being  and  knowing. 
In  this  view  of  it,  otdology  corresponds  to  nMftq^Aync*. 
Oftoiogy  may  be  treated  of  in  two  diflbreot  methods, 
acctvding  aa  ita  exponent  is  a  believer  in  Sv  or  in 
rd  vrra,  in  one  or  in  mm^  fundamental  principles  of 
thiogSL  In  the  former,  all  objects  whatever  are  regard- 
ed as  phenomenal  modiflcationa  of  one  and  the  same 
nbataiiee,  or  as  self-determined  effects  of  one  and  the 
nme  cause.  The  neceaeaiy  result  of  this  method  is  to 
reduce  all  metaphrskal  philoac^hy  to  a  rational  the- 
ology, the  one  anbalanee  or  eauaa  bring  idoidfled  with 
the  Absolnte  or  tbs  Dci^.  Aooordi^  to  the  latter 
method,  which  professes  to  tnat  of  difl&ent  claaees  of 
beinga  independently,  metaphydca  will  contain  three 
co-ordinate  branches  of  inquiry — raUonal  cosmology, 
rational  psychology,  and  rational  theology.  The  first 
■iiDs  at  a  knowledge  of  the  real  essence,  as  distinguisb- 
(dftam  the  pbenflnMot  of  the  material  world;  tbesec- 
(od  dlsnniBes  tbe  nature  and  origin,  as  distinguished 
(no  the  bea\tM»  and  affections ;  the  third  aspires  to 
raapRhend  God  MmadT,  as  cognizable  a  priori  in  his 
(Mntial  nature,  apart  from  the  indirect  and  relative 
indications  fnmbhed  by  his  works,  as  in  Ao/um/  The- 
oloSt  (q-  T-)*  or  17  his  Word,  as  in  Rfvtcled  Religum 
(^T.).  These  three  objects  of  metaphysical  inquiry — 
Gad,  the  worid,  tba  mind — correspond  to  Kant's  three 
idm  of  the  Am  JeMsoii ;  nd  the  <d4eet  of  fail  XrMt 


is  to  show  that,  in  relation  to  all  these,  the  attainment 
of  a  system  of  speculative  philosqthy  is  impOMible 
(Hansel,  ProUfjom,  l^g.  p.  272). 

In  theology  the  ontological  argmuent  has  been  freely 
employed,  especially  in  the  Mid^  Ages,  regarding  the 
Biing  of  God,  St.  Augustine  used  it,  ao  did  Bo^tbios; 
bnt  it  was  left  for  Anselm  to  develop  it  fully.  They  all 
three  inferred  the  exintence  of  God  from  the  existence 
of  general  ideas.  Thus  Augustine  taught  (De  Lib. 
A,T^r.  lib,  ii,  c  8-16)  that  there  are  general  ideaa 
which  have  for  every  one  the  aama  ot^eedve  vaUdi^, 
and  are  not  (like  the  perceptions  of  sense)  diflbnnt  and 
conditioned  by  the  Butf}ectiTe  apprehennon.  Among 
tbeae  are  the  mathematical  troths,  as  8-1-7=10;  here, 
too,  belongs  tbe  higher  metapbyucal  truth — truth  in 
itaelf,  i,  e,  wisdom  (veritas,  sapientia).  The  absolnte 
truth,  however,  which  is  necessarily  demanded  by  the 
human  mind,  is  God  himself,  Augustine  asserts  that 
man  is  composed  of  existanoe,  life,  and  thinking,  and 
shows  tlut  the  last  is  the  most  exoeUent;  henoe  he  in- 
fers  that  that  which  thinking  is  r^nlated,  and 
which,  therefore,  must  be  superior  to  thinking  itaelf,  la 
the  summum  bonum.  He  finds  this  aommum  booum 
in  those  general  laws  which  every  thinking  person  most 
acknowledge,  and  according  to  which  be  must  form  an 
opinion  respecting  thinking  itself.  The  sum  total  of- 
tbeae  laws  or  ndes  is  called  trvA  or  wMbm  (vertta^ 
sapientia).  Tbe  absolute  is,  theiefbre,  equal  to  truth 
itself.  God  is  tmth.  (Comp.  Bitter,  ChrittL  PhiL  i, 
407-4110  Boethiua  eximsees  himaelf  still  more  defU 
nitely  (Z)e  Contol  PkU.  r.  Piosa  10) :  he  shows  that 
empirical  observation  and  the  perception  of  the  imper- 
fect lead  necessarily  to  the  idea  of  perfection  and  its 
reality  in  God,  (Comp.  Schleiermacber,  Ouctnchte  der 
Pkil0$oiAie,  p.  166,)  Of  Anselm's  argument  we  can 
bete  give  on^  the  heads;  tbe  thread  of  leaaoniag  must 
be  ae«n  fkom  tbe  connection : 

"  HonoL  I,  Cnm  tam  Innnmerabllls  bona  slnt,  qnomm 
tam  mnllim  diversltatem  et  eeusf bos  corporals  exp«iimnr 
et  mtlone  mentis  discern  initio,  ertne  credeudum  esse 
nsnm  aliqnid,  per  quod  cnam  sunt  bona,  qoa^nqne 
bona  snnC  ant  sunt  bona  alia  per  altnilT  .  .  .  III.  Dent- 
qoe  nou  solum  omnia  bona  per  Idem  aliqald  niut  bona  ct 
omnia  mnfcna  por  Idem  aUquid  sunt  magna,  aed  qnlcqnld 
est,  per  unum  allqiiid  videtnr  esse  .  .  .  Quonlam  ergo 
cnncta  que  suut,  runt  per  tpanm  nnum;  procul  dnbio  et 
ipsnm  unum  est  per  ee  Ipsnm.  Qnecunqne  Igltur  alia 
snnt,  BDut  per  aliud,  et  ifwum  solum  per  se  Ip«nm.  Ac 
qntcqnid  est  per  allnd,  mluus  est  qnaro  niod,  per  quod 
caneta  sunt  alia  et  quod  solum  est  per  se:  qnara  lllnd, 
quod  est  per  se,  maxlme  omntnm  est.  Est  igUur  imum 
aliqnid,  qnod  Bulnm  maxime  etsnmme  omnium  est;  qgnd 
nntem  maxlme  omnium  «et  et  per  qnod  est  qnlcqnld  est 
bonnm  vel  magnntn,  et  omnlno  qnlcqnfd  eel  aliqnid  ept, 
id  necesse  est  esse  somme  bouum  et  summe  magnnm  et 
sammnm  omnium  qun  snnt.  Quaro  est  allqnfa,  quod 
elve  eeeentln,  stve  substautia,  slve  natiira  dicatnr,  opil- 
mnm  et  maximum  est  et  anmmnm  omnium  qate  siiut.'' 

The  mode  of  a^nment  which  is  found  in  Protlog.  &  ii  is 
more  original  (he  there  proceeds  from  tbe  reality  of  the 
idea):  The  fool  may  say  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God 
(Psa.  xiv,  1),  but  be  thereby  shows  himself  a  fool,  be* 
cause  he  asserts  something  which  is  contradictory  in 
itaelf.  He  has  the  idea  of  God  m  bim,  but  denies  ila 
reality.  But  if  God  is  given  in  idea,  he  must  also  exiat 
in  re^ty.  Otberwiae  tbe  real  God,  whoae  existence 'm 
conceivable,  would  be  superior  to  the  one  who  exists 
only  in  imagination,  and  consequently  would  be  supe- 
rior to  tbe  highest  conceivable  object,  which  is  absurd : 
hence  it  follows  that  that  beyond  which  nothing  can  be 
conceived  to  exist  really  exists  (thua  idea  and  reality 
coincide).  If,  therefore,  tbe  fool  says,  'llieie  is  no 
God,  he  Mju  it  indeed,  and  may,  perh^w,  even  tkiidc  it. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  thought  and  thouglit. 
To  conceive  a  thing  when  the  word  is  without  mean- 
ing, e.  g.  that  fire  is  water  (a  mere  sound,  an  absurdity !}, 
is  very  difierent  from  the  case  in  which  the  thought 
corresponds  with  tbe  word.  It  is  only  according  to  the 
former  mode  of  thinking  (which  destroys  the  thought 
itselQ  that  tbe  fool  can  aay,  Therfls  n!>X;9d(Jwt  not 
according  to  tbe  htter.  matmtBAf^^JHa^PPhilM. 
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i.  878,  888  K).;  11,43,49,66,  IM  aq^  148, 177,497  aq.; 
M'CcMh,  /ntMJfim  ^  God;  Funr,  Crit.  Hial.  of  Frm 
Tkmgkti  llonO,  HiA  o/PkUet.  18th  and  1»A  CM.  p. 
658;  Baur,  DogmtatgtmA.  voL  ii;  Hagenbaoh,  HUl,  of 
Doctriaa,  i,  82o  sq.;  Kiautb'a  Vining,  Voetj>uiary  of 
Pkilot.  t.  V. ;  Cocker,  Chrittiamtf  tmd  Grttk  PkUoo.  pi 
491-494.  (J.U.W.) 

Onnphrhu,  St.  (Chtofrio,  Honofrio,  Onupkre),  a 
bennit  of  the  earij  Chriatian  Churcb,  went  out  from 
Thebea  and  paaaed  taxty  yeara  in  the  deaert,  during 
wUob  tinw  he  never  uttered  •  irocd  except  in  prayer, 
nor  aaw  •  human  tue.  HIa  olotbing  was  of  leaves,  and 
hie  hair  and  baaid  wen  OBeot.  He  waa  tbua  teen 
FtqABOtiaa,  who  when  he  fint  aaw  him  was  filled  with 
fear,  belieTing  him  to  be  some  sMuif^e  wild  beast ;  but 
when  be  saw  that  it  was  a  man,  he  fell  at  his  feet  filled 
with  reverence  of  bis  sancUty,  Then  Onnpbiius  re- 
counted all  he  had  endured  in  bis  solitude :  how  he  had 
been  (cmpted;  had  auAred  ftom  eM,  beat,  hunger, 
thirst,  and  udaMss;  and  bow  Ood  had  sent  angels  to 
eonfnt,  strengthen,  and  minister  onto  him.  Then  be 
bulged  Fapbmttiiis  to  remain  with  him,  as  he  was  near 
to  death.  It  was  not  kmg  before  be  died,  and  Paphnu- 
tina  covered  his  remains  with  one  half  of  his  cloak. 
Then  he  liad  a  revdation  that  he  should  go  into  the 
woiid  and  make  kitown  tlie  wonderful  life  and  meriu 
of  bim  who  had  <Ued.  Kany  conventa  when  silence 
■od  solitude  an  pmetieed  ara  placed  andw  the  protec- 
tion of  tbia  saint.  Taeso  died  and  is  buried  in  the  con- 
vent of  St>  OooAh^  in  the  Trwtevere  in  Rome.  He  is 
npresented  as  meagre  and  old ;  a  stick  io  his  hand,  and 
a  branch  with  leaves  twisted  aboat  him.  In  many  old 
pictorea  he  looks  more  the  beast  than  the  man.  Some- 
times nwney  is  lying  at  hb  feet,  to  signify  his  scorn 
of  it  He  is  ooBHnemofalcd  June  12.  See  Hrs.  Jame- 
son, MontuHo  Ltgmdii  Unu  Oemeiit,  BwhUoiA  of 
Mj/tMo^,  etc^  t.  r. 

Onvptaiiiia,  Fwnliiiw,  a  eeleferated  Aitgnstinbm 
monk  of  Italy,  waa  bom  in  IfiB9  at  Verona.  HeappUed 
himself  espedally  to  the  study  of  ecdenasticai  history, 
and  continued  the  Liva  of  the  Pope*,  b^un  by  PlaUna, 
which  be  published,  with  a  dedication  to  pope  Pius  T, 
in  1666.  The  work  had  been  printed  before  at  Venice 
in  1657  by  bis  friend  James  Strada,  who  had  forcibly 
taken  the  copy  ftom  Urn.  Onuphriua  afterwards 
marked  several  ndstakes  in  the  piece,  and  Intended  to 
correct  them  in  a  general  history  of  the  popes  and  car- 
dinals, on  which  he  was  engaged  when  he  died  at  Pa- 
lenno,  in  Sicily,  in  1668.  He  published  also,  De  primatu 
Petri; — Chrontcun  Ecctentuticum : — De  atOigvo  ritu 
bt^titamU  Calkeeumetiot,  tt  d»  oHgim  iaptuandi  ima- 
jpmM  i~Fetti  el  trfoa^NU  Romamanm  i~Dt  SOgOU  :— 
Omment.  Be^b.  Bomtam: — CommaL  de  triaw^Aoi— 
Comwiait.  injiato*  eomlarei: — Libri  quutuor  de  m- 
per.Som.! — De  ttrbit  Verona  virit  iButtrUm: — Civi- 
tae  Roma: — De  rftii  tepeltendi  mortttoi  apvd  tKteres 
Chriitianot: — De  prvcipuis  urbii  Roma  batiUcu,  etc. 
Paulus  Hanutios,  in  Eputoiit,  calls  him  the  "Helluo 
antiqoanim  bistorianim and  it  is  said  that  be  acquired 
the  title  of  the  Father  of  History,  It  is  cerUin  he 
waa  beloved  by  two  emperors,  Ferdinand  and  his  son 
Maximilian,  aa  also  by  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain.  Onii- 
phrius  tocA  for  his  emUem  an  ox  standing  between  a 
pkmgh  and  an  altar,  with  this  motto, "  In  ntrumqne  pa- 
ratus;"  importing  that  he  was  equally  ready  to  under- 
go the  fatigues  of  divinity  or  those  of  human  sciences, 
A  magnifloent  marble  monument,  with  his  statue  in 
hnnie,  was  erected  by  his  flrioida  to  hia  memory  in 
the  ehnrcb  of  the  Angostine  monks  at  Rome.  See  Gen- 
eral Biog,  Diet.  Bi  V, 

O'nns  ('Ovo^),  a  coirnpt  Gmdaed  form  (1  Esdr. 
T,  32)  of  the  name  of  the  town  Oho  (q.v.). 

Onyambe,  a  wicked  spirit  much  dreaded  by  the 
natives  of  Southern  Guinea.  The  people  seldom  speak 
of  him,  and  always  manifest  nneasinesa  when  his  name 
is  mentioned  in  ihdr  preseooa.   They  do  not  seem  to 
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regard  this  spirit  as  having  much  infloeooe  am  ifat 
albits  <A  menr—Oardner,  FaitJu  of  the  WorU,  vol  ii,  s.  t. 

On'yoha,  a  modi6ed  form  of  the  Greek  o^K.  a 
jhtger-tuiU,  is  used  in  the  A.V.  for  the  Ueb.  I^^nC, 
theche'ttth  (prop,  a  silafl^  ftom  a  root  ngnifying  to  »eak 
er  ped  which  ooeiaa  anly  in  Kxod.  XXX,  84  (Sipt 
bwi ;  Vulg.  ot^)  as  one  itf  the  fngntianta  of  the  saoed 
perfume.  Similarly  in  Eodua.  xxiv*  16,  wiadm  ii 
compared  to  the  pieasant  odor  yidded  ly  "galbanam,  , 
ottffx,  and  sweet  storaz."  Host  versiooi^  Behnw  intor^  | 
preters  and  Talmudists,  understand  the  Uagide  odoralu, 
the  weli-koown  Constantinople  "sweet-hooT  (BldMs  i 
BgtaHHm)  of  the  shops.  It  oooristo  of  the  ahds  gf 
aevenl  Idnds  of  mnsdea,  wbidi  whan  bomed  prndom 
a  Boent  similar  to  that  of  the  castoreom.  (See  panaftcs 
of  Arabic  and  other  authws  in  Bochart,  UieroK.  m,  79S 
sq,}  There  can  be  little  doubt  (hat  the  owl  of  Dios- 
corides  (ii,  10)  and  the  onjfx  of  Pliny  (xxxii,  10)  an 
identical  with  the  operculum  of  a  Strombus,  perhaps  S. 
UMHgvtoeue.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  the  omtp  in 
the  writings  of  Arabian  authmi,  and  it  would  affiear 
Oom  them  that  the  opercnlomitf  several  Idnda  of  Stnmi- 
bus  were  prized  as  perfumea.  The  fidlowing  is  IMos- 
corides's  datcriplioR  of  the  ovnt'>  "The  onyx  is  the 
operculum  of  a  shell-fish  resembling  the  jNrf7Wra,wbieb 
is  found  in  India  in  the  nard- producing  lakes;  it  is 
odorous,  because  the  shell-Ssh  feed  on  the  nard,  and  is 
collected  after  the  beat  has  dried  up  the  marshes:  tbst 
ia  the  best  kind  wbidi  comes  from  the  Bed  Sea,  and  it 
whitish  and  shining;  the  Babylonian  Und  is  dsrit,  and 
smaller  than  the  other;  both  have  a  sweet  odor  when 
burned,  something  like  castoreum."  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  Dioecorides  can  meaii  by  **  nard  -  produdag 
lakes,"  The  avvX,  "nail,"  or  "claw,"  seuns  to  point  to 
the  operculum  of  the  Strombida,  which  is  oT  a  claw 
shape  and  serrated,  whence  the  Arabs  call  (he  molhak 
"  this  devil's  claw ;"  for  Unguit  odoraha,  or  Btatta  Bjf 
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iStromlKM  DkmtB.  A.  The  Shell.  B.  The  pfMreniMN. 

tamtima — for  under  both  these  terms  a|q>atvntly  the 
devil-claw  {TenfeUda*  of  the  Ocnnans)  ia  allnded  m 
in  oM  En^ish  writers  on  Mntwia  Medk*— baa  by  some 
been  soppoeed  no  iM^er  to  axiit.  Dr.  Uster  iancsits 
its  loss,  believing  it  to  bsv«  becB  a  good  medidne^ 
"  from  its  strong  aromado  smdL"  Dr.  Gr^,  of  the 
British  Huaeum,  aaya  that  the  opereula  of  the  different 
kinds  otStrowMda  i^ree  with  the  figures  of  BtatUt  By 
zamtima  and  Unfitu  odoratv*  in  the  old  borica ;  with  re- 
gard to  the  odor  he  writes, "  The  homy  opercola  wboi 
burned  all  emit  an  odor  which  some  ra^  call  sweet,  ac- 
cording to  their  bney."  Mr,  DanM  Hanfatny  {noenred 
some  epedmens  in  Damanos  in  October  (1860),  and  a 
friend  of  bis  boof^t  same  in  Alexandria  a  few  months 
previously.  The  astide  appears  to  be  ahrnya  mixed 
with  the  op«cnla  of  some  apedaaommrs^  Aar^ards 
the  perfume  ascribed  to  tbia  substance,  it  does  not 
pear  to  deserve  the  character  of  the  exodkat  odor  which 
has  been  attributed  to  it,  thoogh  It  is  not  withont  an 
aromaUc  scent.  See  a  flgnn  of  the  tme  Malta  Bgaaih 
tina  in  UaUhidus's  Commmd.  ia  Dioeoor.  fii,  8),  when 
there  is  a  long  discusnon  on  the  subject ;  also  a  fig.  of 
B.  BjpoML.  and  tt(«^^|fj^9e^dciO^|i-PgMtfa  m»- 
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lnra<feaOn^iie*06M,pt.U,p.97).  •>  HaMfidd  Fkr- 
kyB§,"  writM  Mr.  Hubtny,  "in  hk  im  AifUimia 
(i,  419).  iiiaitiow  wDoag  the  export*  fimn  Maimwrit 
■  oen«in  utide  celled  tftf/v,  which  he  eutea  is  the 
aperemtrnm  of  a  sb^  and  that  it  ia  naed  in  Nabia  M  • 
pgfame,  being  bumed  with  sandal-wood.'* 

WUboat  tbia  authori^  of  the  ancient  veiwoo*,  the 
^liac  etymolog?  of  the  word,  naaaely,  to  rm  «•  Avp», 
azode,  diatil,  woidd  lead  ta  tbe  idea  of  a  reaiiMNia  and 
oJorifegaiia  aabatanee  of  ttw  vegetiMe  kingdom.  Ao* 
ooidiiigly  Bodiait  (L  c.)  would  refer  the  word  U  a , 
kind  ot  nmn  called  bdellimm^  a  traiufiamit  aromatic ' 
gnm  fbond  in  Aiabia;  while  Jarehi  expUins  it  of  a 
araooCh  root,  reeemUing  a  lUuL  Bahr  givea  the  pref- 
erence to  this  view  (Sjnn&of.  i,  433),  on  the  ground  that 
the  odor  of  the  bnnied  abeUa  ia  not  i^eaaant.  Bat  tbta 
ia  not  a  auflSdeai  veaeon  for  r^ecting  th*  comnoD  es- 
pbmation,  as  ita  pcopeitiea  aii^t  be  eeannlially  modified 
byBuxtDrawithodwranmadesalMtaDeea.  WhaUrer 
ia  waanl  by  tba  ae^nail,  whether  the  ibeUi  the  opci^ 
cahm  «f  any  of  tba  marinb  mdluaca,  the  acala^ike  oot- 
ering  of  their  ogf^  or  any  other  productim  or  part  of 
an  »ni™l,  it  eeema  improbable  that  any  such  substance 
ooold  have  been  one  of  the  constituent  spices  of  the 
most  boly  perfume ;  not  only  because  we  know  of  none 
bearing  any  powerful  and  agree^le  odor,  but  apedally 
because  all  marine  creaturee  that  were  not  Cnned  and 
scaled  fiahca  were  unclean,  and  as  such  could  not  have 
been  touched  by  the  priests  or  used  in  the  sanctuary. 
If,  therefore,  the  sabeiaoce  denoted  were  of  such  an  or- 
igin, it  could  only  have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews  in 
ignoraooe  of  the  tmet.  For  further  informal  on  this 
iubject,8ee  Rnmph,  A  mboimtche  RaritSlm'Kammer,  cap, 
xvii,  p.  48  (the  Gennan  eiLTieniia,  1766);  and  oompw 
sbo  Spiengel,  CobumrC  ad  Moteor.  ii,  10;  Forskil, 
D^Awim.^l4a  (" Ungaia odomtns'O ; i^U(i>si 7VuM> 
octMM,  zrii,  641 ;  JohnatoD,  Imbvd,  to  CorndtoL  p,  77; 
Geaenius,  Tketatu:  p.  1S88. 

Oayohomaiioy,  a  spedea  of  divination  anciently 
pnc^eed  by  examining  ^e  nails  of  a  boy.  For  this 
purpoae  they  were  covered  with  oil  and  soot  and  turned 
to  the  sun.  The  image  represented  by  the  redection 
of  the  Ugbt  upon  the  nails  gare  the  anawer  required. — 
(;anlBer,  Faitkt  of  At  Warid,  rd.  ii,  a.  r.  See  Div- 
uunoH. 

Onyx,  the  uniform  translation  in  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Hebrew  word  «A^Aafli,  ons),  which  occurs  in 
eleven  passages  of  the  0.  T.  The  renderings  of  the 
old  interpwtea  are  Taiioos^  and  often  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  The  Sept.  in  Exod.  xxt,7,  xxxv,  ^  len- 
den  aopjtof ,  sonlHu;  in  Exod,  xxviii,  9,  xxxix,  6,  «fw- 
pvfioc,  tmKtroffduii  in  Ezek.  xxviii,  13,  ffaa^fipor, 
siyfAire;  elsewhere  onjfx  or  beryL  This. strange  in- 
consistency conU  spring  only  tnxa  ignorance  and  ooo- 
jeetnie.  Yet  the  Venetian  HS.  has  alwa}^  KftvoraWot, 
crftiaL  The  Sept.  in  Job  (xxviii,  16),  with  Symmachus 
(Gea.ii,  12;  £xod.xxv,7),Joaephua  (Hnj.  iii,7,6),  and 
JanNDet  (usually)  nndentand  the  gem  which  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  owl,  oif,  from  ita  resemUance  in  color 
to  a  human  naiL  This  seems  to  be  favored  by  compar- 
ing the  similar  Arabic  root  laiam,  denoting  paUnett 
(see  Pliny,  Biat.  NaL  xxxvii,  6,  24;  Edrisi,  i,  160,  ed. 
Jaobert).  The  ikdkam  stone  is  mentioned  (Uen.  ii,  12) 
as  a  product  of  the  land  of  Havilab.  Two  of  these 
ttmea^  upon  which  were  cngniTen  the  names  of  the 
children  crflvaal,  six  on  dtber  atone,  adorned  the  shonl- 
ders  of  the  higb-prieat's  epbod  (Exod.  xxviii,  9-12), 
and  were  to  be  worn  as  "atones  <k  memorial"  (see  Ka- 
lisch  on  Exod.  L  c).  A  Mham  was  also  the  second 
stone  in  the  fnnrth  row  of  the  sacerdotal  breastplate 
(Exod.  xxviii,  20).  SMhan  stones  were  collected  by 
David  for  adornbi^  the  Temple  (1  Chroa.xxix,  2).  In 
Ml  zzriii,  16,  it  is  sud  that  wisdom  "cannot  be  valued 
with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  precious  tMdham  or 
the  sapphire.''  The  thSkam  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
tiwwmji  frf  the  kingof  Tyre  (Eaek.  xxviii,  18).  There 


is  nothing  in  the  oontexto  of  the  sevtfa}  passages  whefa 
the  Uebnw  term  ocean  to  be^  us  to  determine  its 
ajgaifieatien.  BnHn(/l8  Kel(.«(la#<&.p.727)baseD- 
daa*oted  to  show  that  the  sardonyx  is  the  stene  indl> 
catad,  and  his  remarks  are  well  worthy  of  carelU  pe> 
ruaaL  Joaephus  (Ant,  iii,  7,  6,  and  War,  v,  6, 7)  ex- 
prcaely  sUiee  that  the  ahonlder-atonea  of  the  bigh-prieet 
were  fomted  of  two  large  sardonyxes,  an  onyx  being,  in 
bis  deacripttoo,  the  saoand  abme  In  tba  fourth  row  of 
the  breastplate.  The  lardoiiyic  however,  is  but  that 
variety  of  the  onyx  in  whkh  wUte  and  icddi^  stripea 
alternate.  KosenmUUer  remarks  {BM.  AUerih.  iv,  1): 
"  The  onyx  is  not  a  transparent  stone  i  but  as  the  color 
of  the  flesh  appears  through  tbe  nail  (in  Greek  called 
onjfx)  on  the  human  body,  so  tbe  reddish  mass  which 
is  below  sbinee  delicately  through  the  whitish  surface 
of  tbe  ooyx.  There  are  several  varieljes  of  this  ston^ 
•ocording  to  the  manner  in  which  thin  strata  of  differ- 
Mt  ocdora  alternate  in  it;  white  and  reddidi  stripes  al- 
temaUng,  fwm  tbe  sardmyx ;  white  and  reddirii-gray, 
the  chaJcadoHjfx  t  grayish-white  and  yellow-lNewn,  the 
memf^kotigx.  The  onyx  most  esteemed  by  the  an> 
cients  bad  milk-white  and  brown  or  white  and  Mack 
strata.  When  polished,  it  has  a  fine  lustre ;  it  is  easily 
wrought  into  a  gem  of  great  beauty.  Tbe  different 
kinda  of  onyx  have,  from  early  antiquity,  been  used  fur 
rings,  for  seals  and  cameos,  and,  accordingly,  they  an 
frequently  fonnd  in  collections  of  antiques."  Braun 
traces  tMhan  to  tbe  Arabic  sacAnui,  "blackness:"  "Of 
such  a  color,"  says  he,  "  are  the  Arabian  sardonyxe^ 
which  have  a  black  ground-cdor."  Thia  agrees  essen- 
tially with  Hr,  King's  remarks  (Antiqtte  6'em«,  p.9): 
**  The  Arabian  qiecies,"  be  saya, "  were  formed  of  Mack 
or  blue  atiata,  covered  1^  mm  of  opaque  white;  over 
which  again  was  a  third  of  a  vermilion  coloff."  As  to 
Uie  "  onyx"  of  Ecclus.  xxiv,  15,  aee  Ontcha. 

But  Uie  more  usual  interpretation  of  the  Helnew 
word  ihSkam  is  beryL  This  is  the  rendering  given  by 
the  Syriac,  the  Targuma  of  Onketos  and  Jonathan,  and 
the  Sept  in  two  places  (Exod.  xxviii,  20;  xxxix,  18) ; 
and  it  is  supported  by  Bellermann  (I7rMt,p.  64),Winer 
{Real-  Wdrta^itdi,  i,  283, 4tb  ed.),  Rosenmtlller  (u/  mp."), 
and  others.  This  is  the  same  stone  called  by  the  Sept. 
(Gen.ii,  12)Xidov  wpaatvoi^  the  lenb-stow,  i.  e.  the  atom 
of  a  leeie-grem  color  i  I^in,  porTocms.  (But  Schleuss- 
ner,  s.  v.,  makes  this  the  tardongx,)  According  to  Pliny 
(Hist,  Nai.  xxxvii,  6,  20),  the  beryl  is  found  in  India, 
and  but  rarely  elsewhere,  and  is  of  tbe  highest  value 
when  like  tbe  sea  in  color.  See  Beryl.  For  other 
explanations^  see  Wahlius,  ^ssm,  p.  856;  Benfev,  Enqf- 
dap.  JltUau.  II,  xvli,  14;  GeMxdus,  Tiesaar.  p.  187a 
See  GxH. 

Ooma,  JxAM  Baptists,  a  Belgian  mystical  writer, 
was  b<m  at  Gbdle,  In  Brabant,  near  the  midcUe  of  the 
17lh  century.  He  stntUed  at  Falcon  Ccdicge,  LonvUn, 
and  became  professor  of  the<4ogy  at  Gand.  He  was 
made  archprieat  of  the  deanery  of  that  city  June  18, 
1694,  and  confessor  of  tbe  Capudiin  nana.  He  died  at 
Gh^le  July  24,  1710.  Ooros  wrote,  Ltom  t<m  de  edele 
jouffirome  Frameuca  Tagm  (Gaad,  1717, 12nK>) :—  Ver- 
daerimglu  vm  kel  L&em  m  d»  Jigiterim,  Vftn  de  alder- 
heylightte  m  de  Motdtr  godet  Maria,  etc  (ibid. 

1708-1706, 12mo)  '^GodtanuAHgite  Ecdtnatlylu  Tkto- 
logie  van  de  DeMgkdat,  etc.  (ibid.  1708-1712,  8  volai 
4to).  See  Sander,  FUmdria  Hkittr.  i,  241 ;  Sweert,  ffe- 
croL  p.  90;  Paquot,  Mim. pour  Pkitt,  de*  Pay$-Ba»j  xii, 
827-884.— Hoefer,  Norn.  Biog.  GMrale,  xxxviu,  698. 
(J.N.  P.) 

Oonnell,  Gcillauhb  vah,  a  Flemish  Roman  Cath> 
olio  preacher,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  Aug.  9,  lfi71.  He 
studied  in  Spain,  and  alter  his  retum  to  hia  native  land 
joined  the  Dominicans  at  Gand  in  168B.  After  bring 
for  a  while  proffaasor  of  theology  at  Antwerp,  he  became 
sDcoeesively  sub-prior  at  Uaestrieht,  prior  at  Uand  and 
Bruges,  and  de6nitor  of  the  pto*ince.  He  had  at 
tbe  same  time  great  •B^Myi^^^^EgL^pODsdl 
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died  «t  G«iid  Sept,  8, 1680.  He  wrote,  ClaoU  orflorfj 
iKtma  et  AiUMom  Mopiaitia  (Antw.  1618,  12ido;  Gaud, 
1827, 12mo)  i—Pratam  Jhriftiaiimum  concionnm  de  fane 
pore  (Antw.  1617,  4  pta.  12mo)  :—Enckiri4iiM  eoncio- 
matontn,  ex  Rotko  omno  SUvutri  PrieratU  (ibid. 
1619,  limo)  x  —  SfUaxit  yutrtutimma  8.  Scriptura 
(ibid.  1622,  1627,  12ioo;  Paris,  1682,  2  roU.  12mo): 
—OJidrnt  taera  BiUiett  (Douai,  1624,  l2iaQ)i—Hiero- 
y^wa  sacra  (Antw.  1627,  ISmo).  See  Ecbard  et 
QiiAif,i9er^re«ffMiViMKea^i,&61,667sq.;  ii,  7,9, 
485;  Paquot,  Miw^reti  toL  x.— Iloefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
<?^Mrafe,xxxvUi,69g.  CJ.N.P.) 

Oort,  Lahbhiccht  van,  «  Flemiah  palnt«r  and  ar- 
chitect, was  bom  at  AmenTort  aboat  1520.  He  ac- 
quired considerable  repatation  aa  a  historical  painter, 
bat  was  more  distinguished  as  an  architect.  He  re> 
aided  chieflT'  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was  received  into 
Che  aeademr  in  1M7.  In  the  mmeam  at  Antwerp  ia  a 
picturB  or  the  ReutmeHon  i^f  <^uiu  by  htm,  and  in  that 
of  Bmssela  are  two  refHvsenting  the  AdoratiiM  of  iiu 
Shepkenii  and  the  Deteml/rom  tke  Cnm,  See  Spoon- 
er,  Biog.  Hilt,  of  the  Fme  A  rit,  it,  628. 

Ofleoopy  (fr.  wov,  an  egg,  and  oKoiriin,  to  obKrve"),  a 
noethod  of  dirination  by  the  examination  of  eggs,  See 

DiVlXATION. 

Oost,  Jaoob  Tan,  the  Eldkh,  an  eminent  Flem- 
ish painter,  was  bom  at  Bruges  about  1600.  It  is  not 
known  under  whom  he  Arst  studied,  but  in  1621  he 
painted  an  altar-iueoe  for  one  of  the  ehurcbes  in  hia  na- 
tive city,  which  excited  the  aurpriae  and  admiration  of 
contemporary  artiats.  Being  ambitioua  of  further  im- 
provement, he  went  to  Rome,  where  lie  attentively 
studied  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  made  thoae 
of  Caraoci  the  particular  objects  of  his  imitation.  Dur- 
ing his  reaidence  in  that  metropolis  Tan  Oost  produced 
several  works  of  hia  own  oompoaiUon,  so  much  in  the 
style  of  the  great  artist  that  they  astonished  the  best 
cnnnoisseura  at  Rome,  and  gmned  him  great  reputation. 
After  a  residence  of  five  years  in  Italy,  the  love  of  coun- 
try induced  him  to  return  to  Brugea,  where  his  talents 
bad  excited  the  most  sanguine  expectations  even  before 
he  had  gone  abroad.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  home 
he  was  loaded  with  commissions,  and  during  the  r^ 
mainder  of  hia  life  he  continued  to  exerrise  his  talents 
with  nndiminiahed  nputation.  He  executed  an  incred- 
ible number  of  woilts  fbr  the  chnrobes  and  public  edi- 
fices, as  well  as  for  the  private  collections  of  hia  countnr, 
parLicularly  of  Bruges.  He  also  excelled  in  portraits, 
and  painted  many  distinguished  personages.  His  most 
famous  works  are,  the  NativUy,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Saviour;  the  Betumction,  in  the  cathedral — a  grand 
oompoaition;  and  the  Deaoealjrom  tHe  Cro$$,  in  the 
<riiurcb  of  the  Jeanita  at  Bnges,  which  laat  ia  oonaidered 
Ins  masterpiece  Host  of  his  pictures  are  of  Urge  size. 
He  died  at  Bmges  in  1671.  Tan  Oost  is  Justly  ranked 
among  tbe  ablest  artists  of  the  Flemish  schooL  His 
first  studies  were  the  works  of  Rubens  and  Tandyck, 
and  from  them  ha  acquired  that  fieahneae  and  puri^  of 
eidorinic  fbr  which  his  worlts  are  distinguished.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  greatest  roasters,  his  oompo* 
aitions  are  simple  and  studied,  and  he  anrfded  crowd- 
ing them  with  figures  not  essential  to  hia  sutjeet.  In 
his  design,  and  in  the  expression  of  his  heads,  he  seems 
alwaj-s  to  have  had  in  view  the  great  style  of  Oaracci. 
The  backgrounds  of  bia  pictures  are  generally  enriched 
with  noble  architecture,  of  which  be  was  a  perfect  mas- 
ter. He  had  a  ready  invention,  and,  though  he  wrought 
with  extnordinaiy  tedlity  of  pencil,  hb  work*  an  well 
finished.  SeeDescampa,£arjsdiw/>enf7W/'^(anawia«b^ 
i,  264,  SSO,  286;  Pillungton,  Diet,  <ff  PabOertt  a  v.; 
Spooner,  Biog.  IHet,     /As  Fine  Artt,  vc>L  ii,  a  v. 

Ooa^  Jaoob  wan,  thr  Youkobb,  son  and  pupil 
of  tlw  pceceding,  was  bom  at  Bruges  in  1637.  At 
twenty  years  of  age  his  father  sent  him  to  Italy  to  com- 
plete his  education,  and,  after  having  resided  there  sev- 
eral yean^  be  Ktiinied  to  Flanders  an  able  and  accom- 


pUahed  deagner.   He  pdoted  soom  pietona  tai  thi 

chordiea  at  Bruges,  and  then  aettled  penoanent^  sl 
Lille,  where  he  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation,  and 
where  are  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  His  biMonal 
pictures,  like  those  of  his  father,  are  admirBbly  od»- 
poeed,  partaking  mure  of  the  Roman  tlian  the  FleoiA 
school.  Among  hia  beat  worka  an  the  Marlffrim  of 
SL  Barbara,  in  tbe  charcb  of  St.  Stephen ;  and  the 
Tram^figuratiort,  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  at  Ullc 
He  was  less  eminent  than  his  father  aa  a  histccical 
painter,  bnt  excelled  him  in  poitraita,  which  aome  hare 
not  hesitated  to  rank  with  those  of  Tandyck.  Jacob 
van  Oost,  Jun.,  died  in  1714.  Spocuer,  Biog.  Bit, 
of  the  Fine  A  rit,  voL  ii,  a  v. ;  and  Deaoanap^  zafiBied  ts 
in  the  preceding  article. 

Opalia,  a  festival  celebrated  by*tbe  aneieDt  Bo- 
mans  in  lionor  of  Ope,  tbe  wife  of  Saturn,  «i  Dec  13^  i 
being  the  tfaiid  of  tlie  Satonali^  "nw  Towa  made  oa 
this  oocaaion  were  offered  in  a  sitting  poetaie^  tbe  devo- 
tee touching  the  ground,  because  Ope  wiprweuiad  the  j 
earth. — tiardner,  Failk$  of  tke  World,  voL  u,  a  t. 

Open-air  Preaobliic.  See  PaBACHmflk 

Opftra  Snpererogatl&ila.  See  SimtaaooA- 
TioM,  WoBKs  or. 

Operatlo  Baora,  i.  e.  »acred  auttiitrafiom,  is  a 
term  which  was  used  in  the  ancient  churches  of  the 
West  to  designate  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  ia  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  expreasion  atntuierMp  Ik 
gitepel  of  God  (Rom.  xv,  16),  eiid  ia  need  in  the  amae 
general  and  figurative  senae. 

Opwation  of  the  Holy  GlHMt    See  Ban 

Gbobt;  Spirit, 

Operation  of  tiie  Mind  is  that  action  of  Oe 
menbd  faculty  which  gives  us  consciousneee  of  possee- 
fflon.  We  know  that  we  have  a  stonach,  bat  are  aoc 
made  conscious  of  its  possesrinn  imtU  it  ia  impahed, 
and  BO  with  every  other  phycncal  part.  Quite  differ- 
ently do  we  become  aware  of  the  poeacoaiMi  of  Dental 
or,  better,  spiritual  faculties.  It  is  in  their  healthy 
condition  that  we  are  roost  thoroughly  conacioas  of  sack 
property.  SeeHiim.  "  By  the  operatiaiu  of  du  mimd^ 
saya  Dr.  Reid  (/aCrOL  Anpers,  essay  i,  cb.  i),  *'  w«  mder^ 
stand  every  mode  of  thinking  oiT  which  we  are  eon- 
eciouB,"  In  all  language  the  various  modes  of  tbinkiag 
have  alwa>'a  been  designated  by  this  term,  or  oat  of 
like  import.  It  ia  used  to  establish  clearty  the  distinc- 
tion of  mind  from  matter.  The  former  is  from  its  very 
nature  a  living  and  active  being.  Everything  we  know 
of  it  implies  life  and  active  energy;  and  "the  ri rsiwi 
why  all  its  modes  of  thinking  are  called  its  operaHom 
is  that  in  all,  or  in  moat  of  them,  it  is  not  merely  pa^ 
sive,  as  a  body  is,  but  b  really  and  {Hnperly  atrtiv^ 
(Reid).  To  body  we  simply  ascribe  certain  propertica, 
but  not  operations,  properly  so  called ;  it  is  extended, 
divisible,  movable,  inert;  it  continues  in  any  state  in 
which  it  is  put;  every  change  of  iu  state  is  the  eAwl 
of  some  force  impressed  upon  it,  and  is  exactly  propor- 
tiowd  to  the  force  imprassed,  and  in  tbe  predae  dbec- 
tion  of  that  force.  Theae  an  the  general  propertiea  of 
matter,  and  these  are  not  operatianB;  on  the  onotrary, 
they  all  imply  ila  being  a  dead,  inaedve  thing,  which 
moves  only  aa  it  is  moved,  and  acts  only  by  being  aeted 
upon.    See  Knuth's  Fleming,  VoeiA.  of  Pkiloe,  sl  v. 

Opfergeld,  Frikdrich,  a  German  theologian,  was 
bom  in  Breslau  in  1668,  After  having  been  pastor  at 
Festenberg  and  Nauen,  he  became  in  1721  provoet  nf 
the  convent  of  Notra  [tame  at  Hagdeboig,  He  died  In 
nw.  We  have  of  his  works,  Bomierbtm  Fate  (Brag. 
1896,  liam):  —  Baiiolhea  taera  (Magdeburg,  ITjil, 
6vo)  I— Nachrickt  von  den  JUditeAm  Lekrem  md  km 
ikren  aur  ExtgtK  gehdrign  Sckri/iem  (Halle,  1788, 8vo), 
See  Hoser,  Lexikon  der  jet^Uhende»  TheologeH,  and  its 
continuation  by  Neubaner. — Hoefer,  ^oiur,  Biog.  Gimi- 
raU,  xxxviii,  702. 

O'phel  (Hett,^^w^^^^^gftK  t^pM, 
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b&7n,  tAe  bioB,  u  in  Uic,  ir,  8;  Sept.  flfaX,  Neb.  lii, 
36;  '6f\a,Ter.27;  r, r. 'OirtX,'OirXa;  Vii4^<>pieO, the 
name  ^  two  places  in  Faleetiit& 

1.  A  rontfied  place  or  quarter  of  Jertwalem  near  the 
walls  (2  Chron.  xxvii,  8 ;  xzxiii,  44),  on  the  eaat  side, 
iohmlNted  by  the  N«thiniin  after  the  rebiUIding  of  tbe 
city  (Neb.  iii,  M;  xl,  21).  Ophel,  or  as  be  calls  it, 
OpUa  (6  'Ofka),  ia  often  mentiooed  bgr  Joseph  us  as  ad> 
joiiiiDg  ibe  valley  of  tbe  Kidnm  and  the  Temple  tnoaot 
{iVar,  ii,  17,  9;  t,  6, 1).  He  explains  himself  more 
preriady  in  4,  2,  where  he  makes  the  fint  wall  of 
the  ei^  to  extend  from  the  tower  of  the  Essenes  over 
Sloan  and  the  pools  of  Scdomon  to  Ophel,  where  the 
bcter  joine  the  eastern  poreb  of  tbe  Temple,  i.  e.  at  its 
•outbem  extremity.  Uenoe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tbe  hill  Ophel  wais  the  steep  southern  projection  ftom 
the  mouRtain  on  which  the  Temple  stood,  and  that  in 
tbe  ancient  city  it  was  covered  with  houaes  {Joeepbus, 
War,  V,  6, 8).  Dr.  Robinson  (^Bibi.  Ret.  i,  804)  describes 
it  as  a  ridge  extending  south  from  Horiah  to  Siloam, 
between  the  deep  valley  of  Jebosha|riiat  on  the  east, 
and  the  steep  bat  dial  lower  TyropoBoo  valley  on  the 
weak  The  top  of  ttata  ridge  ia  flat,  deeeendiDg- rapidly 
tDwaida  tbe  sooth,  sometiawa  by  oflhels  of  rocks ;  and 
the  ground  is  now  tilled  and  planted  with  olive  and 
other  fruit  trees.  This  ridge  is  con^erably  below  tbe 
levd  of  Mount  Horiah ;  its  length  is  1560  feet,  and  its 
breadth  in  tbe  middle  part,  from  brow  to  brow,  290 
feet.  Tba  excavations  of  the  English  engineers  have 
■howit  that  It  was  ocigtnalty  aeparated  from  Mtwiah  by 
a  coiwderable  guUy,  but  thii  ancient  wall  haa  been  dia> 
covered  jMoing  it  with  the  Temple  near  tbe  aoatb-^aat 
angle.    See  Jbbcsalbii. 

2.  A  place  in  Central  Palestine,  in  which  was  tbe 
bouse  where  Qehan,  Ellsha'a  eerraat,  stowed  away  the 
ptwenta  which  be  took  from  Naaman  in  tbe  name  of 
bia  mastar  (S  Kmgs  v,  84).  See  Qkhaxi  ;  Naahan. 
Ib  the  Auth.  Van.  It  ia  wrongly  vandmd  "  the  tower ;" 
naigin,  "tba  aceiet  plaee,"  after  the  Sept  (ro  mrtf 
tw).  Aa  the  name  means  kUI,  it  is  probably  here  tbe 
name  especially  of  an  devation  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity a<  the  city  of  Samaria.  Comp.  VierTot,iMK.0mB, 
Mv.ii,  ]S7sq. 

Opher.  See  Bob, 

OpbeiVtll.  SeeLuD. 

Ophlomanoy  (fi^,  a  aerpnti,  and  futvnta,  dhi- 
mtHom),  a  epeciee  of  divination  practiced  in  ancient 
times  by  means  of  serpents.    See  PiviitATioif. 

O'pUr  (Heh.  OpUr',  ni^ist  and  isix),  the  name 
of  a  man  anid  of  a  countiy.  "There  is  aiqiarently  no 
nfficicnt  reason  to  doubt  that  the  word  Ophir  is  Shoait- 
ic,  although,  as  is  the  case  with  numerous  proper  names 
known  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  the  precise  word  does  not 
occur  aa  a  common  name  in  the  Bible.  See  the  words 
from  "^BX  and  '^B7  in  Gesenius's  Thetaunu,  and  com- 
paie  'Afa'p,  the  oietropoliB  of  tbe  Saheans  in  the  Peri- 
plus,  attributed  to  Arrian.  Qeaenius  suggests  that  it 
mesns  a  'fraitful  region,'  if  it  is  Sbemi^  Baron  von 
Wrede,  who  explored  Hadhramaut,  in  Arabia,  in  1&18 
(Jmmial  of  the  Soffol  Geographical  Society,  xiv,  110), 
made  a  small  vocabulary  of  Himyaritic  words  in  the 
remaeular  tongue,  and  among  these  he  ^ves  ofir  as 
ngnifying  nd.  He  says  that  the  Hahra  people  call 
themaelvea  tbe  tribes  of  ibe  red  country  (ojir),  and  call 
tbe  Bed  Sea  baJtr  ofir.  If  this  were  so,  it  might  have 
Hwewhat  of  tbe  same  relation  to  opAar,  'dust'  or  'dry 
pound'  (X  and  V  being  interchangeable)  that  adorn, 
'red,'  has  to  adamak,  'the  ground.'  Still  it  is  unsafe 
[o  accept  the  use  of  a  word  of  this  kind  on  the  authority 
of  any  one  traveller,  however  accarate"  (Smith). 

1.  psiX;  Sept.  Oii^ipi  Tulg.  Opkir.)  The  ekv- 
ttth  named  of  tbe  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan,  the  son  of 
Eber,  a  great -grandscm  of  Shcm  (Gen.  x,  26-29;  1 
Chnn.itS^8).   &C.poat84fiOL   Uany  Arabian  ooun- 


triaa  are  believed  to  have  been  peopled  by  these  per- 
sons, and  to  have  been  called  after  then  respective 
names,  as  Sheba,  etc^  and  among  others  Ophir  (Bih 
chart,  i'Aojf^,  iii,  15).   See  Arabia. 

2.  (^^iX;  Sq>L  Oii^p,  Oiifiip,  v.  r.  Xovfip,  etc.; 
Vnlg.  Opldr).  A  n^co,  famous  for  iu  gold,  which  the 
shipa  of  Stdomon  and  of  tbe  Phoenicians  vinted.  It  ia 
^fficnlt  to  asceruiii  ita  situation,  tbe  Scripture  indica- 
tions being  few  and  iudeflnite.  By  comparing  the  pas- 
sages in  which  tt  is  mentioned  (1  Kings  ix,  26,  28;  x, 
1 1 ;  xxii,  49 ;  so  2  Cbxm.  viii,  18 ;  ix,  10),  we  leain  that 
it  was  reached  by  fleets  fitted  out  in  Eaioa-Geber  (q.  v.), 
mi  the  Gulf  <rf'Akabah— the'  eastern  arm  (rfthe  Hed  Sea— 
in  the  territory  of  the  Edunitca;  that  the  sUpa  made 
tbe  voyage  once  in  three  yean  (oomp.  1  Kings  x,  23), 
bringing  large  amounts  ^  gold  to  Palettine,  boldes 
rilver,  predoits  stones,  red  sandal-wood,  ivory,  apes,  and 
peacocks.  We  know  further,  from  various  allusions  in 
tbe  poetical  and  prophetical  books,  that  Ophir  pro* 
duced  tbe  purest  and  moat  precious  go\d  then  known 
(Job  XX,  II,  24;  xxviii,  16;  Pea.  xlv,  9;  Iu.  xiii,  12; 
Eccles,  vii,  18 ;  to  which  may  be  added  Jer.  x,  9 ;  Dau. 
X,  6,  if,  with  many  interpreters,  we  understand  Vpkat, 
T^^X,  to  be  simply  a  varied  orthography  of  Opkir, 
"^^iX;  but  see  Uphaz).  It  is  evident  that  any  at- 
tempt to  deteimioe  the  preciae  region  intended  mutt  be 
more  or  lesa  uncertain ;  but  tbe  extreme  latitude  which 
conjecture  has  taken  on  this  question  seems  hardly  jua- 
Uliable.  Nearly  every  place  where  gold  has  ever  been 
found  is  understood  by  some  writer  or  another  as 
Ophir.  "  Calmet  {Diet,  of  the  SiUf,  s.  v.)  regarded  it 
as  in  Armenia;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  {Hitt.  of  the  World, 
bk.  i,  ch.  viii)  thought  it  was  one  of  the  Uolucca  Isl- 
ands ;  and  Arias  Montanus  (Bocbart,  Phai^,  PreC  and 
cb.  ixX  led  by  the  simllari^  of  the  word  Parvaim,  sup- 
posed to  he  identical  with  Ophir  (S  Chron.  iii,  6),  funnd 
it  in  PtTv.  But  these  countries,  as  well  as  Jberia  and 
Phrygia,  cannot  now  be  viewed  as  affording  matter  for 
serious  discuBuon  on  this  point,  and  the  three  opinions 
which  have  found  supporters  in  our  own  time  were  for- 
merly represented,  among  other  writers,  by  Uuet  (Svr 
le  Commerce  tt  la  Naviffatitm  det  AitdeMj  p.  ft9),  by 
Bruce  {Trav^  bk.  ii,  ch.  iv),  and  by  the  hiatorian  Rob- 
ertson  {Dttquitition  retpeclmg  A  ncient  India,  sec.  i),  who 
placed  Ophir  in  Africa ;  by  Vitringa  (Gtoffraph.  Sacra, 
p.  114)  and  Reland  (^Distertatio  de  Opkir),  who  placed 
it  in  IwHa ;  and  by  Michaelis  {Spicilfgium,  ii,  184), 
Niebubr,  tbe  traveller  {Detcription  de  P Arabic, p. 
Goesellin  {Rtckercket  tur  la  Giograpkie  dt$  Asciens, 
ii,  99),  and  Vincent  (^ffietorg  of  the  Commerce  and  Nav- 
^fotion  of  lie  AncienU,  ii,  265-270),  who  placed  it  in 
ArtMa.  Of  other  distinguished  geographical  writers, 
Bocbart  {Phulrg,  ti,  27)  admitted  two  Opbirs,  one  in 
Arabia  and  one  in  India,  i.e.  at  Ceylon;  while  D'Anrille 
(OiMtertatioH  nr  U  Payt  dOpkir,  Mimoirtt  de  ia  Lil- 
liratttre,  xxx,  88),  equally  admitting  two,  placed  one  in 
Arabia  and  one  in  Africa.  In  our  own  days  the  dis- 
cussion haa  been  continued  by  Oeaaniwi,  who  ui  artkdea 
on  Ophir  in  his  Thaaurue  (p.  141),  and  io  Eneh  and 
Gruber's  Encfklop&He  (s.  v.),  stated  that  the  question 
lay  between  India  and  Arabia,  asugning  tbe  reasons  to 
be  urged  in  favor  of  each  of  these  countries,  but  de- 
clared the  arguments  for  each  to  be  so  equally  bal- 
anced that  he  refrained  from  expressing  any  opinion  of 
his  own  on  the  subject,  H.  Quatremim,  however,  in  a 
paper  on  Ophir  which  was  printed  in  1842  in  tbe 
noirtM  de  r/nttilut,  again  insisted  on  the  claims  of  Af- 
rica {A  eadimie  de*  ftoer^tioiu  et  BeUet  Lettrea,  t.  xv,  it, 
362);  and  in  his  valuabie  work  on  Ceylon  (pt,  vii,  ch. 
i)  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennant  adopts  the  opini<Hi,  sanc- 
tioned by  Josephun,  that  Malacca  was  Oi^ir.  Other- 
wise the  two  countries  which  have  divided  tbe  opin- 
ions of  the  learned  have  been  India  and  AraUa — Las- 
sen, Ritter,  Bertheau  {Extgd.  HamBm^  2  Chron.  viii, 
18),  Thenius  iKxtgei.  Handbudt,  IJKma  x,  m  and 
EwaU  (GeMaUoUf,  iii,  80el8&AdO>baihit(jlgl@r  of 
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India,  wbtic  Winer  (Am/Mt.  a.  v.),  Fnnt  (£r«Ar.  mtd 
Chald.  Hmdw.  a.  v.),  Koobel  {Vdttxrta/d  der  Gaiau, 
p.  190),  Foriter  (Gwffr.  of  A  rabia,  i,  ltH-167),  Crtwfurd 
(Dtteryitive  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  IJandM,  •.  v.),  and 
Kaliach  {Commentary  om  Gmtma,  ctu^h '  The  GcoMlogy 
vT  NatioQB')  are  in  faror  trf  Arabia.  The  fnUeM  tnat- 
iae  on  Uw  qmatioD  i>  that  RiUer,  who  in  hb  Erd- 
iamdt  (vol  xiv,  publiab«d  in  1848)  devoted  eighty  ocUto 
pagn  to  the  diacosuoD  (p.  851-481),  and  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Laaaen  Qmd,  AU,i,  529)  chat  Opbir  was  nla- 
ated  at  the  nwuth  of  the  Indua"  (amith).  M^ndak, 
on  the  coaat  of  Africa,  Angotoy  Cartit^  Sam  Domingo, 
MmeOy  NtKB  Omnaa,  Vrpkt^  an  iaUnd  in  the  Red  Sea, 
Orm»t%  in  the  Penniu  Gnli;  and  especially  Peru,  bare 
bad  tbair  aevenl  •dncMM;  but  the  opinioDB  likely 
to  be  embnKed  at  tUa  day  ouiy  be  enuMnted  Toy 
briefly: 

1.  Some  anppoae  Ophir  to  be  a  genenl  name  for 
lands  abounding  in  goM,  need  with  the  vagueneaa  of 
74sIb  in  the  du^or  El  Dorado  in  the  Middle  Ageei 
In  support  of  ttaia  view,  it  has  been  obaerved  that,  in 
Arabic,  the  word  Ophir  nMUia  eimply  ricA  coMtrjr,  or 
perhaps  liiMf,  i.  e.  gold-diut,  «od  may  theiefbre  have 
eaaily  paaaed  into  a  generic  name  for  the  sourcea  of  val- 
uable articles  of  commerce ;  especially  in  an  age  when 
the  geographical  views,  even  of  the  best  infomMd,  were 
very  vague.  But  the  definitaneas  of  the  allusions  in 
the  Scripture  history  to  Ophir  as  a  «reU*known  trading- 
place  are  <inile  anfflcient  to  relbte  this  ritm, 

2.  Someaeekitoatheeastemooastof  AAica,oppo«te 
the  island  of  Madagaacw.  This  supposition  has  found 
many  and  able  supporters  (see  Quatrem^re,  Mem.  de 
rAcad.det  /«fen>. XV, il  ri846],849-402;  Heeren.Ae- 
tearchet,  ii, 78,74  [Eng.ed,] ;  Huetiua,  De  Navig.  Salom, 
ch.  ii,  in  Ugolini,  TAet,  vol  v'u ;  Bruce,  p.  479  sq. ;  Bit- 
ter, A'niti,  118  aq.;  W«>itan,in  aitClamie.Jour.ietl, 
No.  47),  having  been  flrat  advanced  by  one  friar  John 
doo  Sancton,  who  was  a  resident  of  Sofala,  in  Monomo- 
topa,  and  found  in  that  vicinity  a  mountain  with  an- 
cient rains  on  its  summit.  According  to  friar  John, 
this  mounuin  still  contains  "  much  fine  gold,"  and  is 
called  Fura,  which  he  thinks  to  be  evidently  a  corrup- 
tion of  Ophir.  (See  this  view  confuted  by  Tycbsen, 
Ammerkta  Bruce  A.  r.p.8Z7sq.;  and  eq>.  Salt,  Voyo^ 
to  Abgttinia  [Lond.  18143,  ^  "lO  But  Hnetius  (as 
cited  above)  has  argued  dw  question  on  more  genml 
grounda,  deriving  the  name  Africa  itself  from  Ophir, 
and  making  no  doubt  that  the  inscriptions  aaid  to  have 
been  found  at  Sofala,  but  never  read,  were  a  record  or 
kind  of  log-book  of  the  fleets  of  Solomon.  The  name 
Sofala,  again,  has  been  urged  in  favor  of  this  view, 
aa  akin  with  Ophir;  but  Sofala  in  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages means  the  low  country,  the  coast-land  (Hek 
Sh^MaA,  t^V^i  dmilarly  theChaldee  andAratNc), 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Ophir  C^lpiM}. 

a.  A  much  nan  pnbaUe  vi«w  is  that  wMch  refers 
Ophir  to  Arabia.  This  haa  been  advanoed  in  a  varietv 
of  forms,  but  usoally  |rfadng  the  pmt  Tialbed  1^  Soio- 
men's  ships  near  the  western  erlnmity  ofUw  eoatbern 
coast,  bordering  on  the  Erythraan  Sea.  In  Gen.  x,  29, 
Ophir  is  mentioned  among  the  sons  of  Joktan,  who 
peopled  various  Arabian  conntriea.  (See  Ophir,  1,  above.) 
Yet  Geaenina  mppoaes  that  it  is  here  the  name  of  an 
Arabian  tribe  who  colonized  aome  foreign  land.  Again, 
though  gold  is  not  now  fbuad  in  Arabia  (Niebubr,  De- : 
eeryOioH  de  FA  rabie  [Copenhagen,  1778],  p.  IM),  yet  the 
ancients  ascribe  it  to  the  inhabitania  in  great  plenty 
(Judgea  viii,  24, 26  ;  2  Chron.  i;  1  Kings  x,  1, 2;  Psa. 
Uxii,  Ifi).  This  gold,  Dr.  Lee  thinks,  was  no  other 
than  the  gold  of  Havilah  (Gen.  ii,  11),  which  he  sup- 
poses to  hvn  been  Mtoated  somewhere  in  Arabia,  and 
refecBtoGen.x,7,29t  xzv,  18;  1  Sani.xv,7;  I  Chron. 
1, 9  (ZVwHfafiM  a/tAe  Book  of  Job,  etc.  [Lond.  1837], 
p.  56).  But  Diodorua  Siculns  ascribes  gold-mines  to 
AraUa  (ii,  60).  He  alao  testifies  to  the  abundance  of 
'*oreeioaa  atonear  in  Arabia  (ii,  U),  eqwdaUy  among 


the  inhabitanta  at  Sabaa  (iU,  4<;  camp.  Gen.  8,12;  ] 
Chion.  ix,  1 ;  1  Kings  x,  1, 2).  Fliny  alsa  spnks  4 
the  wealth  of  Sabm  in  geld  (l/iiCJV(t/.Ti,  82).  Otbcn 
suppoae  that,  though  Opbir  was  sUaated  aotnewheie  <■ 
the  ooaat  of  Arabia,  it  was  father  aa  esaporimB  (m 
Beke,  Source  (fftke  Nik,  p.  84),  at  which  the  UHnwi 
and  Tynans  obtained  gold,  silver,  ivory,  ape^  alnMf- 
treea,  etc,  brought  thither  from  India  and  Africa  bf 
the  Arabian  merchaata,  and  even  from  Ethiopia,  u 
which  Herodotn*  (iii,  114)  aacribea  gold  in  great  quaa- 
titie%  elephants'  teeth,  aiid  treea  ami  ahruba  of  avay 
kind.  Apea,  property  speaking,  are  likawiaa  ascribed  to 
it  by  Pliny  (riii,  19),  who  spoJts  also  of  the  oonflnenee 
of  merchandise  ia  AraUa  (at  Mf>^;  cocnp.  Strabo,  xvi; 
2  Chron.  ix;  Eaek.  xxvti,  SI,  22;  Diod.  Sic  ii.  M).  It 
has  further  hem  insisted  that  the  riaaniral  name  of  U* 
Arabian  port  Apbar  variea  mach  aa  the  Septoagint 
translation  of  Opbir.  Thna  it  la  called  liy  Arriaa 
Aphar,  by  FUny  Aipiar,  by  Floleaajr  Sappiera,  and 
by  Stephanaa  SdfkMeL  (Comp.  the  Sept.  td  m^.) 
It  is  a  serioas  otjcotloo  to  this  riow,  betwever,  that 
laitd  carriage,  by  eaniTana,  would  have  been  easier  mti 
aafer  if  Ophir  were  in  Arabia  (oomp.  Emtydop.  Londin. 
».  v.),  whUe  the  e^mological  argwnenta,  ao  often  and 
earnestly  pressed  aa  conclusive,  couht  at  beet  only  snre 
to  create  a  preaumptaon,  in  the  abeenoe  <it  ail  direct 
evidenoew  The  comiderations  above  meatkned,  hoi^ 
ever,  in  eonaection  with  the  strong  raaaoni  for  plang 
OpUr  in  India,  weighed  ao  atnog^y  with  Bodiait 
(PioJ^  ii,  S7)  and  Hichaelia  (.f^pML  ii,  186)  that  thn 
suppose  two  countriea  of  that  name,  oae  ia  Arabia  aad 
one  in  India.  This  ooqjoctare,  however,  ia  imaupport- 
ed  and  unneoeaaary  (Geaen.  TAas.  p.  HI). 

4.  On  the  whole,  then,  India  mastba  adofitcd  as  the 
most  probaUe  npao  of  the  Ophir  af  SolaaBeB.  TW 
Sept  tranalators  alao  appear  to  have  nndnnood  it  to 
be  India,  from  rendering  the  word  Smfip,  Xowfip,  £»- 
fipd,  which  ia  the  Egyptian  name  that  com  try, 
CbampoUioa  says  that  in  the  Coptio  vocabularies  India 
bears  the  naasa  ScpUr  {L&ggpte  mma  iea  PkaramU 
[Paiw,  1814],  i,  98;  JaUonakU  Opvecula  [Lmg.  Bat. 
1804],  i,  886,  etc).  Joaepfaas  alao  gtvca  lo  the  sosw  at 
Joktan  the  locality  from  Cophen,  an  Indian  river,  aad 
in  part  at  Aria  aiyoining  it  (Am.  i,  6, 4).  H«  abo  a- 
preasly  and  unbedtatingly  affirms  that  the  land  to 
which  Sokimon  saot  for  gtdd  waa  "aaoientfy  called 
Opbir,  but  now  the  Aurea  Chctsoncaus,  which  bdongt 
to  India"  (i4«t  viii,  6,  4).  The  Vulgate  renders  the 
words  "  the  gold  of  Optaii^  (Job  xxviii,  16)  by  "  tioctis 
Indi*  ctdwibaa."  Heayehius  defioea  Sopkir  (Saofap) 
"m  place  in  India  where  gema  and. gold  are  fama.* 
So  Soidas  (B.V.;  oonp.  EuseUns,  Onmnaet,  p.  146,  ed. 
Clerid).  Bot  the  controlling  argument  fof  this  view 
is  that  all  the  prodoctions  refened  to  Ophir  any  be 
procured  in  India,  and  in  India  alone.  Gold,  silver. 
Jewels,  sandal-wood,  ivory,  apea,  and  peacocte  are  there 

articleB  of  eomroeree,  vad  are  fhnnd  side  by  side  in 
no  other  part  of  the  worM;  while  the  hut  is  believed 
to  be  an  exdnsively  Indian  bird,  and  the  very  name 
by  which  it  ia  denoted  in  the  Hebrew  text  {tuhgim, 
Q-nsiipi  [see  Gesen.  7%«>.  s.v.])  is  an  Indian,  not  a 
Hebrew  word.  See  Praoock,  Tet  the  exact  locaUiy 
must  eret  remain  oonjecturaL  There  are  several  places 
comprised  in  that  region  which  was  iH^tuaUy  known  m 
India  to  the  anctatM^  any  of  which  would  have  eup- 
{^ed  the  cargo  ttT  Sidoman^  fleet:  tat  iaalanee,  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  where  the  name  togtei  is  sttll  appUed 
to  the  peacock ;  and  Malacca,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  "  the  golden  Chersonesus"  of  the  classic  writers, 
and  where  gold  -  mines  are  still  called  opkire.  (See 
P.  Poivre,  Vogt^  (fan  PkUoeopke,  (Eavrea  Completes, 
1797,  p.  125.) 

See  Airther,  Humboldt,  Coemoe,  ii,  182  sq. ;  C  Vaner, 
in  Crit.  8acr.  vi,  469;  A.  G.  WSbner,  De  rryiam  O^pUr 
(Hehnat,  1714);  TychservOe  commerc  ffebr,  in  the 
OMMMMt  esu.  SKtilM  iinMidid^Jfi  the  tfoA  £>- 
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(9ti  ToL  iii,  aeet  it,  p.  201  sq^  and  Thf<ntr.  i,  141  sq.; 
KnsramQller,  AUerlk.  iii,  177  tq.;  Ritter,  £rdt,  ii,  201 
•q.;  Keil,  in  th«  l>0rpt.  Batr&f.  ii,  288  iq.;  Tuch,  in 
tbe  Bait.  Ut^ZaL  1886.  No.  80  aq. ;  Lumd,  If>d.  A  Utr- 
tknuk.  i,  588  sq. ;  Kitto,  Daily  BMe  lUutt.  Soiomem,  p. 
108  iq.;  nmam,Staiamif.d.lmraeLp.i30i  HuAt, 

Ophitaa  (6r.  ifirai,  I.  e.  terpent  breikrai,  from 
d  «ei])nd)  is  tbe  name  of  an  Egyptian  sect  of  Christians 
wbo  are  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Gttotlici  (q.  v.) ; 
bat  while  tbe  Ophite*  shared  with  the  Gnoetica  the 
genecil  beKef  of  dualiim,  the  conflict  of  matter  and 
t^nH,  the  emanations,  the  Deminvgii^  and  other  no- 
tioiia  common  to  tbe  many  sabdirinons  of  this  extraor- 
dinary school,  the  Ophites  were  distinguished  by  their 
peculiar  doctrine  and  worship  connected  with  the  ophit, 
or  serpent,  like  most  other  Gnostics,  they  regarded 
tbe  Demiuigus,  or  tbe  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  great  abhorrence,  bat  tbey  pursued  this  notion 
into  a  veiy  curious  development.  Regarding,  like  the 
Takntiniana,  tbe  emancipaUoD  of  man  from  the  power 
and  contnd  of  the  Demini^us^  or,  aa  they  called  him, 
Jildabaoth,  aa  a  most  important  end,  they  declared  the 
terpent  who  tempted  Eve,  and  introduced  into  the  world 
"knowledge**  and  revolt  against  Jehovah,  to  have  been 
the  great  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  and  hence 
tbey  wocsbipped  tbe  serpent.  Other  views  which  they 
bdd  and  aot^^t  to  propagate  woe  equally  strange. 
We  may  nutanoe  VMas  aingtdar  attempt  to  engraft 
"Ophism*  oo  Christianity ;  their  seeking,  as  it  were,  to 
impart  to  tbe  Christian  Eucharist  an  Ophitic  charac- 
ter, by  causing  tbe  Ivead  designed  for  the  eucbaristic 
Siaiflce  to  bt  Udced  hg  a  trrpen/,  which  was  kept  in  a 
cave  for  the  purpose,  and  which  the  communicants 
kissed  after  receiving  tbe  Eucharist  (Tertullian,  Adv. 
/fores;  ii;  Epipbanlus,  Nor.  xxxvii,  §  5).  Regardlug 
Christ,  th^  taught  that  be  who  was  bora  of  the  Virgin 
was  Jems  ahmp,  and  that  afterwards  Christ  descended 
upon  Jesos;  and  in  proof  of  this  they  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  Jesus  wrought  no  miracle  either  before  his 
baptism  or  after  his  resurrection.  They  held  that 
Jildabaoth  brought  about  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
After  hb  resurrection  Jesus  remained  eighteen  months 
on  the  earth,  during  which  time  he  received  fnHO  the 
SofAuB  a  clearer  kimrledge  of  the  higher  truth,  which 
tie  imparted  to  a  few  of  his  disciples.  He  was  then 
laiaed  to  heaven  by  the  celestial  Christ,  and  sits  at  tbe 
right  hand  of  Jaldabaoth,  unobserved  by  him,  but  grad- 
ually receiving  to  himself  every  spiritual  being  that 
has  been  emancipated  and  purified  by  the  redemption. 
Jaldabaoth  they  aet  forth  as  begetting  six  beings,  the 
^Miila  of  tbe  seven  planets.  ^  these  rix  beings  man 
was  created  after  their  common  image,  a  body  with- 
out a  soul;  and  tbey  brought  him  to  Jaldabaoth,  wbo 
breathed  into  him  a  living  spirit  At  the  sight  of 
man's  perfection  Jaldabaoth  became  envious,  and  gave 
him  a  command  which  the  serpent  led  him  to  disobey. 
Hence  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world,  the 
good  bong  represented  by  the  serpent.  The  mythic 
Christ  (rftheTaleoliiiians  b  the  opponent  of  Jahlab*- 
«tb,  and  is  vra  eudmvodng  to  detoid  man  fkom  his 
oemy. 

So  meagre  is  oar  information  r^arding  the  Ophites 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  much  of  an  exhibit  of  them 
M  their  doctrines.  Their  principles  appear  to  have 
been  a  compound  of  the  mysteries  of  lus  and  of  the 
iMvohed  fancies  of  (Mental  mythology,  mingled  with 
corrupt  notiona  of  Cbriadan  hiatory  and  doctrine.  The 
doctrines  mldntained  1^  this  aeet  in  regard  to  the  o6(pn 
and  dertinatlon  of  man  are  thua  described  by  Neander: 

"Hie  enirire  of  Jaldabaoth  is  the  Btarrr  world.  Tbe 
stars  are  the  representatives  and  organs  uf  the  cosmlcal 
priadt^e,  which  eedn  to  bold  man's  spirit  In  bondnse 
■nd  servitude^  and  lo  environ  It  with  all  manner  of  de- 
Insloar.  Jaldabaoth,  and  the  six  angels  bcsotlen  by  blm, 
•re  the  s^u  of  the  eeveu  planet*,  the  win,  the  Hoon, 
lfsta,TeoH,Jn^ter,]lemirj,aiid  Satara.  Itiatbeen- 
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deavor  oT  Jaldabaoth  to  aaaart  himaelf  ai  laltaibalsteiit 

Lord  and  Creator,  to  keep  hts  six  anjnis  from  deaertfng 
their  subjection,  and,  lest  they  shoalo  look  up  and  ob- 
serve the  bibber  world  of  light,  to  tlx  tbair  attention  nnon 
some  object  In  another  quarter.  To  this  end  he  called 
npoD  ibe  six  annla  to  create  man,  after  thdr  own  com- 
mon Imuge,  as  the  crowning  seal  of  their  Indepeodent 
creative  povrer,  Man  was  created,  and  beluff  In  tfaelr  own 
image,  was  a  hoge  corporeal  mass,  but  wltbont  a  soul. 
He  crept  on  the  earth,  and  had  not  power  to  lift  blmrelf 
erect.  The;  tberefbrebmught  the  belplesscreatnre  to  their 
Paiher,  that  he  mlsht  aulmate  it  wltb  a  sonl.  Jaldabaoih 
breathed  into  It  a  living  tfMi,  and  thus,  nnperceived  bj 
himself,  the  spiritual  pom  passed  from  his  own  Itelut;  Inin 
the  nature  of  man,  whereby  he  was  deprived  hlmpelf  of 
tbia  higher  priuclple  of  life.  Thoa  bad  the  Sophlu  or- 
dained IL  In  man  (L  e.  tboea  men  who  bad  recelretl 
BiHne  portion  ot  this  spiritual  seed)  was  conceutrated  rbe 
light,  tbe  soul,  the  reas<>n  of  the  whole  creation.  Jalda- 
bnoth  was  now  seized  wltb  amaxement  and  wrath  when 
he  beheld  a  being  created  bj  himself;  and  within  the 
bounds  of  hia  owu  kingdom,  rising  both  above  himself 
and  his  kingdom.  He  strove  therefore  to  prevent  man 
from  becoming  cnnecloas  of  fals  higher  nature,  and  of 
that  higher  order  of  world  to  which  be  bad  now  Itecome 
related— to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  blind  nncousclonsness, 
and  thus  of  slavish  snbrnlselon.  It  wns  the  Jenlonsjr  of 
tbe  contracted  Jaldnbnoth  which  tsfned  that  command  to 
tbe  first  man;  but  the  mundnne  soul  employed  the  ser> 
pent  as  an  lusirament  to  defeat  ttie  porpose  of  Jaldaba- 
oth \>y  tempting  the  first  mau  to  dteobealence.  Accord- 
ing to  another  view,  the  serpent  was  Itself  a  symbol  or 
disguised  appearance  of  tbe  mundane  soul :  and,  in  tbe 
strut  seese,  It  la  that  part  of  ihe  sect  oolj  tbat  adopted 
thi*  view  which  rigbtlj  received  the  name  of  Ophites,  for 
they  actnally  wursbipped  the  Hrpent  as  s  holy  symbol ; 
to  which  they  may  have  been  led  by  an  analogous  Idea  in 
tbe  ^yptian  rellnon,  the  serpeut  in  the  bitteroeine  look- 
ed npun  as  a  symbol  urKnepta,whu  resembled  tbe  Sophia 
of  the  Ophites.  At  sll  events,  it  was  ihnmgh  the  mun- 
dane soul,  directiv  or  Indirectly,  that  the  eyes  of  the  tirei 
man  were  opened.  Tbe  fall  of  man— aud  this  presents  a 
cbaracterlttfc  tbatnre  of  the  Opbltie  system,  thooKta  even 
In  this  respect  it  was  perhaps  not  altogether  independent 
of  the  prior  Valetttlnian  theory— the  fall  of  man  was  the 
transiifon  point  from  a  state  of  Doconsciaos  limliailon  to 
one  of  conscious  freedom.  Han  now  became  wise,  aud 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  Jaldatwoth,  The  latter, 
niigry  at  this  disobedience,  thmet  him  ttota  tho  upper 
region  of  air,  where  nntll  now  he  bnd  dwelt  in  an  ethereal 
IxKly,  down  to  the  dark  earth,  and  banished  bim  Into  a 
dark  body.  Hsu  found  blmseir  now  placed  In  a  situation 
where,  on  the  one  baud,  the  seven  planeinry  spirits  Mingbt 
to  hold  him  under  their  tbrall,  and  to  suppress  the  hl|;ncr 
cimsciousDese  In  his  sool:  while, on  tbe  other  baiid,ihe 
witsked  and  purely  material  spirits  tried  to  tempt  blm  into 
ein  and  Idolatry,  whicb  would  eipoi-e  blm  to  tbe  venge- 
ance of  the  severe  Jaldabaoth.  Yet  'wisdom'  never 
ceased  to  impart  new  sireneth  lo  man's  kindred  nature 
by  fre»b  snppllea  of  the  higher  spiritual  InHuence:  and 
from  Seth,  whom  the  Gnostics  generally  regarded  as  a 
representative  of  the  contemplative  nature,  she  was  able 
to  preserve  tbroot(h  every  age  a  race  pecnllnrly  her  own. 
In  which  tbe  seeds  of  the  spiritual  nature  were  saved  from 
desiniction.  1'he  doctrines  of  tbe  Ophites  were  fur  from 
being  favorable  to  purity  of  morals.  Oriuen  Indeed  goes 
so  far  as  to  exclude  tbem  fh>m  tbe  Chrii^tlan  Cbnrch,  and 
declares  that  they  ndmitted  uone  to  their  aseemhlles  who 
did  not  cnr»e  CbrisL  IreiMens,  Theodoret,  EpIphaDios, 
aud  Angnstine  regard  them  asChrlsilaii  heretics.  Oiigeu 
gives  a  minute  account  uf  the  Dlseram  of  the  Oubltes. 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  eort  uftablet  on  which  they 
depicted  their  doctrines  in  all  sorts  uf  flgnres,  with  worda 
anuexed." 

The  Ophites  originated  in  Egypt,  probably  lW>m  some 
relation  to  the  Egyptian  awpent-wwahip,  and  spread 
thmce  into  Syria  and  Ana  Minor.  They  contintied  to 
exist  as  a  sect  after  other  forms  of  Gnosticism  had  died 
out,  the  emperor  Justinian  enacting  laws  against  tbem 
{Cod.  i,  V,  1, 18, 19,  21)  so  late  as  A.D.  580.  Ofbhoota 
of  them  are  the  CainUn.    See  Sethitks. 

Cyprian  mentions  the  Ophites  {Ep.  Ixxii,  4) ;  and 
the  lut  cbaptCT  bnt  one  of  betUNia's  flrst  bo«>k  ia  anp- 
poeed  to  have  been  written  agdnat  tbem  and  Seib- 
iana  (A  dc,  hunt.  1, 80).  Origen  calls  them  "  a  very  ob- 
scure sect,"  and  denies  that  they  were  CbrisUaiu,  say- 
ing that  "  no  person  was  allowed  to  Join  their  assemblies 
till  he  had  uttered  curses  against  Jesus"  (Cantr,  Celt,  iii, 
18 ;  vi,  24).  He  also  aaya  they  were  fminded  by  a  man 
named  Euphrates  (tUrf.  xi,  28),  a  name  mentkmed  by 
Themloret  as  belonging  lo  the  founder  of  the  heresy 
the  FeratJB,  but  which  in  tbe  account  of  die  Naaaaeni, 
or  Ophites,  given  bv  Hippolytna^is  regarded  as  the 
name  of  the  mystical"  wtf^Q^iifi^  tpglidtS^&hn  iv. 
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10.  HippolTttu  looks  npoD  the  Ophite*  m  tiM  origioa- 
ton  of  ■llherMin,aodaMOcbt»  them  with  both  Jews 
andtbeGiKNties;  for  he  write*  of  them  under  Uw  He* 
Inew  fbnn  of  tbdr  name  as  "the  VaumA,"  from  Q}m 
(tnckaih,  -  a  seipent*^  "  who  call  theiaedrM  Gooatice" 
(HlppoL  RtfHt.  V,  9).  Philaatee  places  them  first  in 
his  list  of  heresies  before  Christ  (Z)e  Har.  i),  while 
Eptphsnias  {Paaar.  xxxviii)  and  Augustine  (£«  Heer. 
xvii)  say  that  they  were  aliened  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Nicolutanes  or  the  Gnostics.  The  he- 
reticBl  philoBophy  of  the  sect  is  glren  by  Hippolytns 
and  Epiphsnius,  as  above  quoted  The  Conner  says 
that  they  professed  to  derive  it  from  James,  the  brother 
«f  onr  Lord,  who  handed  it  down  to  Mariamne.  He 
also  quotes  from  a  "  Ooepel  according  to  Thomas"  which 
was  iu  use  among  them,  which  seems  to  be  the  "  Gospel 
according  to  the  Egyptians"  mentioned  by  Epiphaiiius 
in  hiB  twenty-sixth  book  among  the  Gnostic  Apoc- 
rypha. In  addition  to  these  souioes  of  infMmation, 
there  is  also  an  aocoont  given  Origen  of  their  "  Di- 
agram," a  tablet  on  which  they  set  forth  thdr  doctrines 
in  a  hierogtyphical  form  {C<mtr.  Cdt,  vi,  8S),  See,  be- 
sides the  literature  on  Gnoetiinsm,  Pressens^,  Dodrina 
and  Heretia  qftAe  Earfy  Chrutian  Church,  p.  58 ;  Wer- 
ner, Gach.  d.  r5miteh.-kathoL  KirvhmUhre;  Nesnder, 
Ch,  Hitt.  vol.  ii ;  id.  CenetiicAs  EtOwids^mff  dt$  gno»- 
tiichen  Sj/tUtru,  p.  231  sq.;  id.  ffist,  of  Christian  Dog- 
mat,  i,  178, 179 ;  Haag,  Bitioirt  det  Dogmu  Chriliau,  i, 
§  26;  Walch,  GetA.  der  Ktbejriai,i,4A7  sq.;  Milroan, 
tftit  of  Ckritltaniti/ ;  Liddon,  Diciiattf  of  Chritt,  i,  69, 
143, 163;  Schatr,  CA.  Hitl.  vol  i;  Hagenbach,  Hitt,  of 
Doctrines ;  Baor,  Die  ckrittU  Gnoeie,  p,  171  sq. ;  and  his 
Das  Christenlhum  der  ertten  drei  Jahrkundarte,  p.  176; 
Moshcdm,  Gttch.  der  ScklangaAriider  (Helmst.  1748, 
8vo);  Schumacher,  LeArtqf^  der  Opkiien  (Wolfenb^ 
1755,  4to) ;  Fuldner,  Commeaiaria  de  OphUit;  Jdcher, 
De  OpAiorum  harm;  Kille,  Ophilanan  mysteria  refecia 
(Freib.  1822, 4to) ;  Vogt,  De  Ophitis,  in  bis  BiU.  hare- 
moL  ii,  87  sq. ;  Wilke,  De  Oph.  (Begiom.  1706) ;  Schrdclih, 
Kirchmgesdi.  ii,  409  sq.  There  is  an  article  on  the 
Ophitic  Syttem,  by  Lqmus,  in  the  ZeUadir./ur  toissm- 
schaJUiche  Theologie,  1863,  voL  iv;  1864,  toL  L  See 
SBBPBirr-woEiaHtppKBS.  (J.H.W.) 

Opfa'ni  (Heb.  Ophai\  ■<3f  9  [always  with  the  ark 
**3B7)1,  ha-Ophid',  q.  d.  tAe  Ophmte],  perh.  pressure, 
JiamiM  [comp.'jBS];  Sepu 'A^vi,  but  moat  HSS.  omit; 
Vulg;  Ophni),  a  town  in  the  north-eastern  section  of  the 
tribe  of  Beqjamin,  named  only  in  Josh,  xviii,  24,  be- 
tween Chephar-haammonai  and  Gsha  (q.  v.).  "Its 
name  may  perhaps  imply  that,  like  others  at  the  towns 
of  this  region,  it  was  ori^ially  founded  by  some  non-Is- 
raelitish  tribe~-the  Ophnites — who  in  thst  case  have  left, 
but  this  one  Blight  trace  of  their  existence"  (Smith). 
It  wtw  probably  the  GufnitA  (n^3Bia),  Gt^ha,  or  Beih- 
gujmn  of  the  Talmad  (Schwsrz,  p.  126),  and  doubtless 
the  Gophna  of  Joaephus  (ro^va ;  Ptolemy,  Vov^va,  iv, 
16),  a  place  which  at  the  Ume  of  Vespasian's  invasion 
ms  apparently  so  important  as  to  he  second  only  to 
Jemsalem  (War,  iii,  8,  5),  as  tbe  centre  of  •  ^atrict  or 
toparchy  (Ant.  xiv,  11,  2).  It  was  fifteen  Roman  miles 
from  Jerusalem  on  the  way  to  Neapolis  (Eusebius, 
Onomast.  b.v.  ^payt  ^rpvoc).  The  pUoe  still  sur- 
vives in  the  modem  Ji/na  or  Jufna,  two  and  a  half 
miles  north-west  of  Bethel  (Reland,  Paieetl.  p.  816; 
Wilson,  Lands  the  Bible,  ii,  41).  The  change  from 
the  ^u),  with  wbioh  Ophni  begina,  to  G,  is  common 
enough  in  the  (comp.  Gomorrah,  AthalUh,  etc). 
It  is  now  a  poor  village,  in  a  fhrtile  valley  between  high 
hills,  and  contains  about  200  Christian  inhabitant  (Rob- 
inson, BA.  Res.  lit,  79).  Remains  of  an  old  Greek 
church  still  exist  there,  especially  a  baptistery;  and 
traces  may  be  seen  of  the  Roman  road  leading  through 
the  town  from  Jemsalem  to  Antipatris  (ib.  ii,  188). 

Op'hrah  (Heb.  CIpAroA',  h^BS,/a«m,-  Sept.'A^- 
pd,  '£^',  'O^pd,  T.  r,  'G^^d,  Foffpd  j  but  1  Chron. 


iv,  14,  TA^pd),  the  naoM  of  two  place*  in  Pakatiae. 
•aid  of  a  num. 

1,  A  town  of  Bonjamin  (Joah.  zviii,  28),  mentioMd 
between  hap-Paiah  and  Chepbar  ha-Ammooai,  in  the 
north-east  of  that  tribe's  domain  (Keil,  Jotkxa,  ad  k>c.> 
"It  appears  to  be  named  again  (1  Sam.  xiii,  17}  in 
scribing  the  rentes  taken  by  the  spoilera  who  iaaned 
from  the  Philistine  camp  at  Uicbmash.  One  of  these 
bands  of  ravagera  went  dne  wcat,  on  the  road  to  fiitb- 
boron ;  one  towards  the  '  ravine  of  Zeboim,'  that  is  in 
all  probability  one  of  tbe  delts  which  lead  down  to  the 
Jordan  valley,  snd  therefore  due  east;  while  the  third 
took  the  road '  to  Opbrah  and  the  land  of  Shoal' — doabt- 
less  north,  for  south  they  could  not  go,  owing  tj>  the 
position  held  1^  Saul  and  Jonathan"  (Smith).  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  placed  by  Enselnus  and  Jeromfl  (Om>- 
mast.  B.  V.  Aphia)  five  Roman  miles  east  of  Bethel 
This  corresponds  with  the  poution  of  a  place  called  cf> 
Taigibeh,  which  was  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  bis  ex- 
cursion to  Bethel  (Bibl.  Researches,  ii,  120-123).  It  ii 
now  a  small  village,  curiously  atuated  upon  a  oraical 
hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  en  old  tower,  whence  i> 
commanded  a  splendid  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
the  Dead  Sea,  uid  the  eastern  mountains  (so  Bodiger, 
in  the  BaU.  Lit.-Zeit.  1842,  Ko.  71 ;  Stanley,  Palest  p. 
211;  Tan  de  Yelde,  Jfesto^,  p.  288).  These  norica 
also  suggest  the  identity  of  Ophrab  with  Epiisaix  or 
Efhbom,  a  city  which  king  Abijah  took  from  Jeroboaia 
along  with  Bethel  (2  Chron.  xiii,  19).  We  read  in  Jo- 
sephus  also  that  Vespasian  captured  a  small  town  near 
Bethel  called  Ephbaih,  which  appears  to  be  the  same 
place  (  War,  iv,  9, 9) ;  and  probaUy  it  was  to  this  that 
Christ  went  from  Jerusalem  after  the  leaurrectioo  ef 
Lazarus  (John  xi,  64).  It  nuqr  also  have  fp.na  iu 
nsme  to  the  district  or  government  of  Aphebbxa  (1 
Mace,  xi,  34). 

2.  The  native  place  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vi,  11);  tbe 
scene  of  his  exploits  against  Baal  (ver.  24) ;  bis  resi- 
dence tStet  his  accession  to  power  (ix,  5),  and  the  place 
of  his  burial  in  the  family  sepulchre  (viii,  32).  In 
Ophrab  also  be  deposited  tiie  ephod  which  be  made  or 
enriched  with  the  ornaments  taken  from  the  Mimaelit" 
ish  foUowers  of  Zebab  and  Zalmnnnah  (viii,  27),  and  so 
strong  was  tbe  attraction  of  that  object  that  the  town 
must  then  have  been  a  place  of  great  pilgrimage  and 
resort.  We  may  infer  that  it  hiy  within  the  territoiy 
of  Manasseh,  as  it  is  called  **  Ophiah  nf  the  Atnezrites" 
(vi,  24),  and  it  is  stated  that  tlw  angel  who  appeared  to 
Gideon  to  summon  him  to  deliver  Israd  "sat  under  as 
oak  which  was  in  Opbrah,  that  pertained  unto  Joaife 
the  Abiezrite"  (vi,  1 1).  "  Ophrab  possibly  derived  iti 
name  from  Epher,  who  was  one  c4  the  heaito  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  Manasseh  in  its  Gileaditish  portion  (1  Chron.  v, 
24),  and  who  appears  to  have  migrated  to  the  west  of 
Jordan  with  Abiezer  and  Shechem  (Numb,  xxvi,  30; 
Josh,  xvii,  2)"  (Smith).  See  Abibzer.  "  The  prophet 
Hicab,  when  fbretelliug  the  destructini  of  tbe  land  and 
ciUes  of  laiae^  'In  tAe  Aoiiae  i^A^trak  nH  Oty- 
self  in  the  dust,'  w  ntbar,  perhaps,  we  ^oold  lendo-, 
'InBeth-C^NbuAroUthyidfin  (^da'  (dnat);  or,  in  the 
kaiue  e/^  na  thyadf  Ai  Au(  (lOe.  i,  10^  rroa 
n^B^b ;  the  b  appean  to  be  nwdy  tbe  sign  of  tbe 
genitive;  SepL  1^  olnv  cord  y^tsra ;  Tolfr  At  4mm 
Pulverispulierevetcon^ttrgU^.  The  place  refbrred  to 
is  posubly  identical  with  Ophrsh  of  Manasseh;  and 
the  prophet  perhaps  intends  some  allusion  to  (Sdeoo^ 
deliverance,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  would  be  none 
like  him  to  deliver  them  in  time  of  oppresrion"  (Kitto). 
See,  however,  Beth-leaphbah.  The  Ophrab  of  Gid- 
eon was  probably  not  far  from  Shechem  (Judg.  ix,  1, 5). 
Neither  Eusebius  nor  Jerome  appears  to  have  knows 
anything  of  it  (ReIand,Aifaall  p.  918).  YandeYdde 
suggests  a  nta  called  Erfai,  a  mile  aonth  of  Aknbsb, 
about  eight  miles  south-east  (kom  NaUfta  (Memoir,  p. 
8S8),  and  Schwarz  (PtUesl.  ^  168)  identifies  it  with 
"  the  village  En^^^  ^jig^-^Jxyhich  be  pmh- 
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■Uf  ntKOM  AmMi,  mtt  of  Tdl  Dothftn.   The  fonnoi  j 
u  mffieuntly  in  the  nqaiied  poritiOTi,  For  otb«r  vague 
cooJeeUitea,  see  Hunaker,  Muodl.  Pkam,  p.  S76. 

3.  An  Imelite,  mm  of  HaOnothai,  <tf  the  tiU»  of  Jn- 
dah  (1  Chron.  iv,  14).  B.C  poet  1614^  Bat  it  it  more 
pFoUUft  that  the  witA/alker  hen  memmfitHidtr  f  mil 
that  Ophnh  here  alao  u  the  nune  of  a  village.  See 
above,  and  HsOitoTHAL 

Opinion  (from  tatin  opinor,  to  tMnk')  is  a  syno- 
njmw  of  belief,  and  measurabl/,  too,  of  knowledge ;  bat, 
while  the  last-named  term  can  be  applied  to  what  is 
objectirely  and  subjectively  held  w  snffident,  and  be- 
litf  ia  applied  to  wbat  is  subjectively  soffidoit,  qmuon 
ii  pnperiy  applied  only  to  a  conacioualy  insuffloMit 
Jndginciit,  w,  u  Sir  Lewis  has  it:  "The  essential  idea 
of  f^aum  seeoM  to  be  that  it  is  a  matter  aboat  which 
dixdit  can  reasonably  exist,  as  to  which  two  persons 
can  without  aboaidily  think  differently.  .  .  .  Any 
propoaition,  the  contrary  of  which  can  bo  maintained 
with  probability,  is  matter  of  opinion"  (Ettag  ott  Opiit- 
ioH).  According  to  the  last  <rf  these  definituma,  matter 
of  t^mm  is  opened  not  to  matter  nifact,  but  to  mat- 
ter <tf  eertaimtjf.  Thus  the  death  of  Chaides  I  is  */aet 
— tus  anthorahip  of  /nm  BatUike,  an  opmon.  It  ia 
atao  Died,  boweVer,  to  denote  knowledge  acqoired  by 
infmnee,  as  oppowd  to  that  acquired  by  perception. 
Thus  that  the  moon  gives  light  ia  matter  of/iid;  that 
it  is  inhalnted  <a  aninbalnt^  ia  matter  of  opinion.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  discard  from  philos^bical  ose 
these  amt^guoos  expressions,  and  to  ^vide  luiowledge, 
aeoofding  to  its  soun^  into  matter  of  perception  and 
natter  of  is/ermee ;  and,  aa  a  ctobb  diviaon  aa  to  our 
conviction,  into  matter  of  certainty  and  matter  of  douU. 
Subjective  sufficiency  ia  termed  oom-tcfwm  (for  myself); 
objective  determination  is  termed  oertainlg  (for  allj. 
See  KXOWLBOO& 

Opits  (Ofitius),  Helotloti,  a  German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  bom  at  Altenberg,  in  Hisnia,  in  1642,  and 
became  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  theol- 
ogy in  Kidf  where  he  died  in  1712.  We  have  many 
Latin  worits  of  his  m  Hebrew  aotiquiUea,  and  he  was 
deservedly  reckoned  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
agti  but  what  peculiarly  marks  him  is  an  attempt  (a 
very  strange  one  surely)  to  show  the  relationahip  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  the  Oriental  languages,  and  the 
coDoection  which  the  dialects  of  the  one  have  with 
those  of  the  other.  This  chimerical  scheme  of  eubject- 
ing  the  Greek  langtiags  to  the  rules  of  the  Hebrew  in- 
dsoed  him  to  publish  a  small  work  entitled  Graein-u 
faeHitaH  mm  nilitubu,  meihodo  nov6,  e6qu€  ctm  pra- 
trplit  ffdmOt  IFamalAunw  (for  it  seems  that  Wacha- 
iDDth  was  the  originator  of  this  theory)  et  not  Orien- 
lalOtu  quam  proxvne  harmonica,  adeoque  r^fuUt  84 
lunaele  abioluttu. 

Op  its,  Martin  (afterwards  ennobled  as  Omr  vok 
BoflsBSVLD),  a  famous  German  poet,  noted  for  his  lit- 
cnry  productiooa  of  a  saoral  and  religious  character, 
was  bom  Dee,  88,  lfi97,  at  Buodau,  in  Silesia.  He 
Madied  at  Frankfint  and  Hddelberg,  and  pobUsbed  in 
1618  a  Latin  essay,  A  Httarekus  de  eontemptu  lingvm 
^nhnicm,  in  which  be  vindicates  the  merit  of  the  Ger- 
nun  langnage.  His  most  important  work.  Von  der 
daoaeka  Poeterei,  or  the  "Bodt  of  German  Poetry" 
(1634),  passed  thtmigh  nine  editions  before  1669,  and 
pmdueed  a  reform  in  German  vermfication.  For  nearly 
three  entariea  the  art  of  writing  in  verse  had  d^ienei^ 
*i>d,nitil  it  had  bean  ledncsd  to  nothing  better  than  a 
nm  ononting  efsyUablca.  OpiU  insisted  on  the  fn»> 
pottance  of  both  metre  and  rhythm,  while  he  contended 
parity  in  the  ehoioe  of  words.  His  own  attain- 
Dwots  as  a  scholar — eopeciBlty  as  a  writer  of  respectable 
Latin  veraea — recommeDded  bis  book  to  tbe  notice  of 
(dacatsd  men,  and  its  sooeess  made  Opits  tbe  founder 
•fanewsdioQl— tbeFirst  Silesian  Sehod.  After  sev- 
col  yean  oTsarriee  in  ^idoanacr  be  settled  in  Daotrig, 
■ad  gaiBcd  is  16B7  an  ^poiatmene  aa  UMnrlogiapliar 


to  the  kii^,  Tladislaus  IV,  of  Poland.  He  was  closely 
engaged  in  historical  researches,  and  was  looking  for- 
ward to  tbe  enjoyment  of  years  of  literary  Industry, 
when  his  career  was  cut  short  He  died  Aug.  20^  1689, 
of  the  plague,  caught  from  a  b^gar  to  whom  be  bad 
given  alms.  Opitz  was  more  honored  by  his  contem- 
poraries  than  almost  any  other  poet  ever  was.  Gei^ 
man  poetry,  which  bad  been  neglected  and  despised, 
began  again  to  be  esteemed  and  cultivated.  The  pop- 
ularly of  O^ta,  and  bis  relatiooB  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Roman  embolic  party,  led  to  the  adoption,  tbroi^^ 
out  tbe  whole  of  Germany,  of  tbe  form  given  to  the 
German  language  by  Luther,  which  had  prerionsly  ob- 
tained general  acceptance  oidy  in  the  Protestant  states 
(see  Hallam,  Inlrod.  to  the  Lit.  of  Europe).  Hie  poetry 
is  ebaracterized  by  careful  attention  to  language  and 
metre,  and  by  reflection  rather  than  by  brilliant  fancy 
or  deep  feeling.  There  are  several  complete  editions 
of  bis  works  (Biealaa,  1690,  S  vols.;  Amsterdam,  1646, 
8  voIsl;  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1724, 8  vok.) ;  a  selec- 
tion <a  his  w<H^  was  publiehed  by  Holler  (Leipnc, 
1823)  and  mmann  {I869>  "OpiU  was  essentially  a 
clever,  industrious  literary  man  of  the  world,  with  the 
art  of  making  himself  everywhere  agreeable,  and  was 
petted  and  caressed  accordingly  more  than  was  good  for 
his  work.  Such  a  man  would  probably  never  have 
written  rdipoua  poetry  at  all  in  ordinary  times;  bat 
living  as  he  did  when  grave  thoughts  and  terrible 
struggles  were  in  all  men's  minds,  he,  too,  was  influ- 
enced by  his  age,  and  he  wrote  a  good  deal  <rf  this  kind 
— versions  of  all  tbe  Epistles  for  the  Sundays  of  tbe 
year,  of  many  of  tbe  Psalms,  and  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon. Among  bis  sacred  poems,  however,  his  hymns  are 
by  far  the  b^  and  some  are  really  fine."  One  of  his 
best  is,  0  Liekt  gtborea  atu  (km  Lichte  (Winkworth, 
Singert  of  Germanif,  "  O  Light,  who  out  ^  Llg^t  wast 
bom").  See  KocA,  Geulu  d.  KinAiei^iedea,  Ui,  6  and  9; 
Strehlke,  Marlin  OptU  (Leipsic,  1666) ;  Weinhold,  Mar- 
tin Opitz  von  Bobnfeld  (Kiel,  1862);  Palm,  Martin 
Opiie  (1862);  Winkworth,  Ckritfian  Siagen  of  Ger~ 
mor^,  p.  178  sq.  (J.H.W.) 

Oppelt,  GoDFRET  Sebastuh,  a  well-known  Ger- 
man Moravian  missionary  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  was  bom  March  20, 1768,  at  Goriilz,  Sile^ 
In  1799  be  began  to  preach  to  the  converts  in  Canada, 
and  in  1604  inaugmnted  an  enter|nise  among  tbe  Dela- 
ware* on  tbe  Pettquotting,  now  Huron  Biver,  Ohia 
Subsequently,  from  1810  to  1818,  he  was  tbe  agent  of 
the  "  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,"  incorporated  in  1788, 
and  lived  in  the  Tuscarawas  Valley,  Ohio,  administer>- 
ing  the  grant  of  12,000  acres  of  land  made  by  Congress 
to  that  association  in  trust  for  the  Christian  Indians. 
He  died  at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  Aug.  9, 1882.    (E.  de  S.) 

Oi^nhelm(er),  David  ben-Abraham,  a 
noted  German  rabtn,  was  bom  at  W«ma  in  1664  or 
1667.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  be  was  called  to 
Brisk,  to  become  the  head  of  tbe  Jewish  community 
there.  Four  years  later,  in  1690,  he  received  a  call  to 
the  Jewish  school  at  Nicolsburg,  where  he  had  received 
his  own  literary  training,  and  in  1704  he  woe  called  as 
chief  rabbi  to  Prague,  where  be  died,  Sept,  12,  1786. 
Oppenhumer  is  tbe  aothor  of  a  number  of  Talmudical 
works,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  with 
tbe  commentaries  of  Samuel  tien-UeIr  (D3  C^),  Abr. 
ibn-Esra  (93V*^),  etc,  and  the  Taigums,  in  five  vols, 
(Beilin,  1705),  to  which  he  wrote  a  lengthy  preface, 
and  which  edition,  eatitied  VSKnn  CSVl  D7  CSIft 
D'^IS^Hini,  has  been  noticed  in  tbe  PerittyUnm  libro- 
nm  noBorum,  etc.,  xiv,  99  aq.  While  bis  writings  will 
claim  the  attention  of  the  student  in  Talmudic  lore,  Op- 
penbeiroer's  fane  aMunly  depends  on  his  large  collection 
of  Hebrew  works,  which  now  eonatttatcs  tbe  famous 
Oppen/ieimeriana  in  the  Bodleian  I^bnir  at  Offord,  in 
EnghuuL    It  was  this  K^lMliDii' UuQ&gKir  tbe 
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material  for  bis  fainotis  B3)UoA&n  HArtta  (Hamburg, 
1715-88, 4  vols.  4to),  noGe  he  had  7000  volumes,  in- 
elurive  of  1000  HSSt,  at  hk  diaposal,  and  it  vas  csti- 
maud  at  ♦30,000,  but  in  1829  waa  bought  for  $9000  by 
a  Hamburg  mefohant  of  opolence,  who  caused  a  cata- 
k^ue  of  this  collection  to  be  published  by  hr.  Bres- 
selau :  Katalog  der  ber&hn^at  Bibliothd^  etc.  (Hamburg, 
17^3).  Another  catalogue  had  previously  been  pub- 
lished (ilanover,  17&4),  and  a  third  was  brought  out  by 
Eis.  Metz  (T)^  I^^OP*  KattUog  der  David  Oppathei- 
mer'*<Am  Bibdadidt,  etc.)  at  Hamburg  in  1826.  This 
catalogue  givea  a  Hat  of  1147  folioe,  1708  quartos,  919 
octavos,  and  326  duodecimos,  in  all  4100  articles.  A 
fourth  one,  edited  by  Jaa  Goldenthal,  fiimishee  an  index 
to  all  books  as  given  in  Metx's  catalogue  ([jeipuc,  1843). 
See  Lebrecht,  Die  Oppaiheimer'tcAe  BSiti^Aet  m  Oxford, 
in  the  Magazin/ur  LiteraturdetA  tuUmdea,  1843,  No.  136 
sq.;  L.  L.  B.  d.  Or.  1844,  c  247-260,  271-278, 472, 478; 
Zuna,  Zur  GetMckte  u.  LH«ratur,  p.  286  sq.;  Hart- 
mann,  io  the  periodical  Jedtt^a,  voL  vi  (Bariin,  1820-Sl) ; 
Font,  SM.  Jud.  m,  60  sq.;  Introdnctioo  to  the  aame 
work,  p.  xlv  sq. ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  tiorico  d^i  au- 
tori  Efnti,  Si  t.  (Germ.  transL  by  Hambeiger) ;  Wolf, 
£tML  ffebrtea,  i,  290  sq.;  iii,  178  sq.;  GrHtz,  Getch.  d. 
Juden,  X,  346  sq.,  360;  Jost,  GexA.  d.  Jud.  u.  $.  Sfkten, 
iii,  281 ;  Cassel,  Leitfaden  Jitr  jOd,  Ge»cMehte  u.  lAtera- 
tur  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  106 ;  Dessauer,  Geteh.  d.  Itraditat 
(Brealau,  1870),  p.  460;  Zunx,  Literaluryetckickle  der 
lynaffoffalen  Poeste,  p.  446;  lieben,  GrtAiiekr0  w.  Bio- 
yrapAie  det  D,  Ofpa^  in  17^1  b  (Fngue,  1856). 
(BLP.) 

Oppenhelmer,  Eberbard  Cail  Friedrich,  of 
Tieniia,  a  convert  to  Christ iauity,  an  enthusiast  and 
ehiliast,  flourished  at  Leipsic  as  tutor  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  there  he  probably  died  after  1750,  He 
wrote,  ffodegut  Ebt  ao-rabbinicuM,  a  manual  of  the  He- 
brew and  Rabbinic  language  (Leipsic  1731)  ■.—Liedaller 
IMkr,  an  exposition  of  the  Sung  of  Songs  (ibid,  1745 
and  1760,  but  under  the  title  Dot  Hohdied  Salomonit, 
Offer  der  aUerkeUigiU  Ldbgemmg).  See  Jtfeber,  AUge^ 
memra  Gdehien-liexilKM,  ui,  1^5,  and  supplement  by 
Kotennnnd,T',114S  (Bremen,  1816);  Ai^  kiMfor.ecdeti- 
att.  xir,  777  sq.;  MUller,  ^BDH  FAX  «r  catalc^ue  of 
Hebrew  works  (Amsterdam,  18C8),  No.  4351.    (B.  P.) 

Opportune,  St.,  a  French  nun,  was  bom  in  Nor- 
mandy,  in  the  diocese  of  S6ez,  near  the  opening  of 
the  8th  century.  Descended  from  one  of  the  first  fam- 
ilies of  Hiemois  (now  country  of  Auge),  she  entered 
the  monastery  of  Montreuil,  of  which  she  soon  became 
the  abbess.  Already  familiar  with  privations  and  au- 
sterities,  she  redoubled  her  fervor  in  retreat.  She  had 
a  brother  called  Chrodegand,  who  was  elected  bishop 
of  S^ez  in  766,  and  was  astassin^ed  a  few  years  after 
by  his  godson  in  the  borough  of  Nonant  She  died  at 
Montreuil  April  22, 770,  and  her  name  is  inserted  in  the 
Roman  raartyrology.  In  878  Hildebrand,  bishop  of 
S^ez,  brought  the  body  of  Sainte  Opportune  to  Moussy- 
le-Neu^  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux,  ami  ahortly  after  trans- 
ferred It  to  Riria.  The  remains  of  the  saint  were 
thrown  into  the  immense  receptacle  of  the  catacombs  in 
1797.  Her  life  was  written  before  888  by  Adelhelme, 
bishop  of  S^ez.  It  is  found  in  the  Bollandists  and  in 
Mabillon,  See  Acta  Sunctorum,  April  22;  Mabillon, 
Acta  Sanclomm  OnMmt  S.  Bentdicti,  pt.  ii,  sac  8,  p. 
220;  G<dlia  Ckrittiana,  vol.  xi;  Nicolas  Gosset,  Vie  de 
JSaiMte  OpparUme.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GmUrale, 
xxxviii,  728. 

Oppoaants.   See  JAHSBNisTa. 

Oppresfllon  is  the  spoiling  or  taking  away  of 
men's  property  constraint,  terror,  or  force,  without 
having  any  right  tbaieto;  working  on  the  ignonuiee, 
weakness,  or  fearfulness  of  the  oppressed,  tfen  are 
guilty  of  oppression  when  they  offer  violence  to  the 
bodies,  property,  or  consciences  of  others;  when  they 
crush  or  overbuidefi  othws,  as  the  Egyptians  did  the  I 


Hebrews  (Exod.  iii,  9).  There  may  be  niniiisiiiia 
whlehmaUgii8t)wclumuter,orstadiiestoTex  anothei; 
yet  does  not  affiset  bis  life;  aa  then  is  nueh  peneca- 
tion,  for  oooseiaiae'  sak^  whkb  is  not  fttal,  though 
distreeung^  God  is  the  avi^iar  of  all  opprcasion  (Cd- 
met). 

Ops  (I^L  pleHhf),  a  Roman  goddess  of  fertility,  re- 
garded as  a  daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  the  same  as 
the  JtMea  of  the  Greeks,  who  married  Saturn,  and  be- 
came mother  of  Jupiter.  She  was  known  among  the 
ancients  by  the  different  names  of  CybeU,  Botta  Dta, 
Mag»a  Mater,  Tht/a,  Teliue,  Proterpiiia,  and  even  td 
Juno  and  Minerva ;  and  the  wmhip  which  was  pud 
to  these  apparently  several  deities  was  offered  mere^ 
to  one  and  the  same  person,  mother  of  the  gods.  Ta- 
tius  built  ber  a  temple  at  Rome  in  common  with  Cerei 
She  was  generally  represented  as  a  nutron,  with  her 
right  hand  opened,  as  if  offering  assistance  to  the  help- 
less, and  htddlng  a  loaf  in  ber  left  hand.  Her  teativals 
were  called  Opiiiia,  et&  She  waa  the  fffotecttess  of 
agriculture.  Ha  ^x>da  was  the  ground,  and  newly- 
born  children  were  oommended  to  her  care.  See  Smith, 
Diet.  f^GoMM.  Biog.  s.  V. 

Optitna  (joithedfor'y,  a  Roman  Catholic  bidiop  of 
Hilevia,  in  Aria  Minor,  u  known  by  his  wotli,  still  ex- 
tan  t,  en  titled  De  eckitmaU  Donatiitarum  lAri  iiw  adeermu 
ParmeaiaHum.  We  possess  no  information  as  to  hli 
personal  history ;  even  the  ancientChurchhistorianswbo 
mention  him,  such  as  Jerome  {De  ViriM  Uluttrtbmt^ea^ 
t2I),Augustine(Zte  AfcHfui  Christ.Vih,  ii,cap.40,nQm. 
61 ;  Contra  epiii.Parmaiiani,  cap.  18,  num.  5;  De  anitalt 
eccles.  cap,  19,  num.  50),  Fulgentius  (Ad  Mommum,  lib. 
ii,  cap,  18),  Honorins  of  Autun  {De  ter^tor^  eeda.  cap. 
3),  speak  only  of  his  work.  The  Soman  martyrology 
mentions  him  under  the  date  of  June  4,  with  the  aim- 
pie  notioe,  Milevi  in  /fumidia  tancti  Optati  tpiteopi  doe- 
trimi  H  tanciUate  eonspicui.  According  to  Jerome,  he 
wrote  his  work  during  the  reign  of  Valentioian  I  (f  376) 
BndVaienB(|378).  This  is  derived  ftom  OpUtua's  state- 
ment that  the  persecution  commenced  by  Diocletian 
had  spread  all  over  Africa  for  more  than  six^  yean 
(*<fentie  ante  annoBSexagintaet  quod  excurrit").  Aside 
frmn  the  vagueness  of  this  statement,  Jenmie's  opimon 
seems  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  Optaius  mentioos 
(ii,  2)  Siricius  as  occupying  the  see  of  Rome,  whence  we 
would  suppose  his  work  to  have  been  written  between 
the  years  384  and  398.  Aa  a  writer  of  the  African 
Church  during  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  death 
of  Cyprian  to  Augustine  bis  work  is  the  only  inpntant 
one  which  we  now  possess.  It  was  written  in  answer 
to  a  work  of  the  Dtmatist  Irishop  Parmenianus  of  Car- 
thage, the  same  whose  letter  to  the  DonatiM  lychonios 
Augustine  afterwards  opposed  in  three  books!  These 
two  works  of  Parmenianns,  now  lost,  must  not  be  <xm- 
founded.  That  which  was  Utaeked  by  Angnatine 
disputed  the  views  held  by  Tychoniua  concendng 
the  Church ;  that  opposed  fay  Optatua  was  a  poknic 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Aooording  to  Je- 
rome, Optatus's  work  omuined  but  six  booka,  and  at 
known  at  present  it  has  seven,  yet  Dupin  {Praef.  nam. 
ii)  solved  this  difficulty  by  showing  that  the  seventh 
book  consists  of  four  independent  ^agments^  the  firat 
three  of  which,  at  least,  have  Optaius  for  their  aatbor, 
and  are  additions  made  by  him  to  the  first,  second,  and 
third  books;  while  the  fourth  part  givea  eridoioe  In  its 
style  uid  teadenciea  of  bdng  ftom  another  writer,  and 
very  badly  connected  with  the  other.  After  the  writ> 
ings  of  Augustine,  this  work  of  Oputus  is  the  most  im- 
portant source  we  possess  for  the  history  of  Donatism, 
for  although  essentially  polemic  in  its  character,  and 
particulariy  intended  as  an  answer  to  Panneoiann,  it 
ipves  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  historicai  infiinna- 
lion  on  the  subject.  It  is  also  of  valne  for  tb«  history 
of  dogmas,  as  affording  a  clear  and  ooiaprehensire  view 
of  the  positicHi  of  the  North  Afikan  Chvdk  [mriotts  to 
St.  Augustine.   ^^^^^^p^^itjttd^^QptMtat  is  lha 
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tmily  of  the  Chnreb,  bo  impieanvely  ■■wited  by  Cypri- 
in,  and  oonriderod  by  bim  M  of  pKnunoant  imporUncc 
He  looki  i^mhi  the  aee  of  Bome  u  it*  outward 
■umfatitioii,  ud  entitled  u  aneb  to  the  legatd  and 
obedienn  aU.  He  eonnden  tho  ntbolidty  of  the 
CbDick  as  raaultiiig  from  its  ratioaaHty  (rrom  ao  erro- 
neooi  deriration  from  Kara  Xoyof),  and  fmm  tta  ^read- 
ing orer  the  earth  C*  quod  nt  raticMiabilia  et  ubiqiie  dif- 
fbsi,''  ii,  ly.  However,  he  already  went  faither  than 
Gj^ta  in  ctneideiing  the  htdinea  of  the  Church  to 
coodal,  aot  in  the  indiridual  pnri^  of  its  members,  but 
in  the  natamenta  ("eigD  ecdesia  una  eat,  cujus  sancti- 
ta>  de  McrameDtia  eoUi^ur,  non  de  superUa  persoDa- 
mm  pmdeiatnr,"  ii,  1) — an  opinion  which  we  must  con- 
eider  as  the  moat  important  result  of  the  Donatistic 
coatroversy.  He  even  denies  the  possibility  of  peifeet 
boliacai  within  the  Church ;  be  considers  Christ  as  alone 
perfect,  commanding  hia  diadplea  to  attwa  to  peifectwo, 
but  Dot  making  them  perfect  (it,  20).  This  view  stands 
io  ckne  eonneetion  with  tliat  which  he  held  concerning 
the  rdatioo  between  free  will  and  grace ;  even  the  Cbriv 
tian,  though  willing  only  that  which  is  right,  yet  can 
put  it  into  practice  bat  to  a  certain  extent;  the  final 
BccompliBhment  is  not  in  man's  power,  but  in  Ood's,  be- 
aioe  he  alone  is  perfect,  and  alone  cap^de  of  perfecting 
■oything  ("sed  bomini  non  est  datum  perficere,  ut  post 
9itia,i)iM  debet  homo  implere,  restet  aliquid  Deo,  ubi 
defioHiriBuociirrae  quia  ipse  est  perfectio,"ii,  20).  Such 
declarations  coming  from  the  North-African  Chnrch 
tbow  dearly  what  a  change  Augustine  wrought  in  the 
riews  of  the  Church.  The  opinions  of  Optatus  on  bap- 
tism are  particularly  deserving  of  notice:  since  all,even 
the  childrra  of  Christian  parents,  are  from  their  birth 
animated  by  an  unclean  spirit,  exordam  must  precede 
baptism,  so  that  the  evil  spirit  depart  and  make  room 
for  the  heart  to  become  a  temple  of  God  (iv,  6).  Bap- 
tism is  to  be  looked  upon  in  two  prindpal  aspects,  the 
objective  and  subjective;  the  first  is  based  in  the  Trin- 
ilj,  the  second  in  the  faith  and  profession  of  the  person 
baptized  coindding  with  the  first.  The  result  of  this 
coinddence  is  the  blessing  attached  to  baptism,  spiritual 
r^^eration,  by  virtoe  of  which  God  becomes  the  fa- 
ther man,  mad  the  Cbnreh  hia  mother  (<*eoncurrit 
Trinitati  fides  credentiam  et  ptoffeario — nt  dnm  Trinitas 
mm  fide  concordat,  qui  natns  fuerit  sieciUo,  renascatur 
^iritaliter  Deo;  ate  fit  hominum  pater  Dens,  sancta 
fit  mater  ecclesia,"  ii,  10).  The  sanctifying  efllcacy  of 
baptism  is  indepoident  of  the  person  baptiz^  who  only 
acts  as  an  operative  (operariut) ;  it  dependa  exdusively 
on  the  name  of  the  Godhead  ("  nomen  est,  qaod  sancti- 
Bcat,  non  opos,"  v,  7),  which  also  is  the  soorce  whence 
flows  the  holy  water  aqua  sancta,  que  de  trium  no- 
fimtibns  inundat,"  t,  8).  Baptism  performed  in 
the  name  and  through  the  power  of  the  Trinity  confers 
grace  ("baptisma  Christianomm,  Trinitate  confectiiro, 
confen  gratiam,"  v,  1);  this  baptism  is  the  vital  force 
of  rirtne  ("virtutum  vita"),  the  death  of  sin  ("crimi- 
naai  more"),  the  immortal  birth  ("nativitae  immorta- 
liOi  ^  aequtriUon  of  tbe  kingdom  of  heaver  (<*  cte- 
ImUs  regni  comparatio"),  tbe  wredt  of  lU  rins  ("  pecca- 
torom  nanfiragiom,"  v,  1).  Although  the  expression 
htquinau  eof^ti-t  tpxtiiam  may  at  a  first  glance  be 
tbongbt  to  indicate  that  Oplattis  inclined  to  the  snbse- 
qnent  Boman  Catholic  dogma  on  that  subject,  we  find 
that  be  diOered  widely  from  it  in  conudering  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  aaainent  to  be  iodependent  at  tbe  dia- 
(Mitiin  of  tbe  recdver.  Faith  (whieb  be  conriden^ 
onfy  as  ft  mbjective  acqaiesoenee  in  the  TriiiitariaiT 
cRcd)  b  for  bim  not  merely  a  eoodidon  for  the  reception 
of  the  grace  connected  with  the  sacrament,  but  a  neces- 
Miy,  constitutive  element  of  the  sacrament  itsdr("duas 
aim  spedes  video  necess,  prindpal.  loc.  Trin.  possidet, 
ane  qua  res  ipaa  non  potest  geri,  hano  seqoitur  fides 
(ndiBtii^'' T,  4);  be  deaignatca  it  as  tbe  Merit  of  believers 
("nalat  jam  de  eredentis  merito  aliqaid  dioaie,  enjus 
atASH^"T,S);  be  valnea  it  the  ttMie  aa  Cbrlat  cooaid- 
m  it  aa  anperiar  to  hia  boHiNaa  atkl  nu^fao^  {^Odem 


flliua  Dei  et  sanctitati  sua  antepoeuit  et  majeatati'^ ; 
he  points  out  various  minwlea  In  which  Caith  was  the 
acting  prindple  (v,  8).  Ho  looks  upon  immenioD, 
anointing,  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  which  he  find* 
pcHtended  in  Christ's  baptism  (iv,  7),  as  parts  of  the 
sacrament  trf"  baptism.  He  denies  the  efficacy  of  bap- 
tism performed  by  heredcs,  because  of  the  absence  of 
the  Trinitarian  creed  ("  hwericonmi  morbidi  fontes'O, 
while  he  considera  baptism  performed  by  schismatics  as 
valid  and  efficacious,  and  condemns  its  being  renewed 
(v,  1),  He  also  declares  podtively  tliat  tbcae  eoDverla 
who  were  permitted  to  renew  tbe  vows  of  baptism  pre- 
viously taken  by  than  should  not  he  anointed,  as  he 
aays  to  Parmenianus,  "Quod  a  vobis  imctnm  est,  tale 
servamus,  quale  suscipimua"  (vii,  8).  He  was  the  first 
to  hold  to  the  indelible  character  of  baptism,  afterwards 
established  by  Augustine.  His  views  concerning  the 
liWd's  Supper  are  dao  of  importance:  he  considers  itaa 
a  sacrifice  offered  for  the  nniveraal  Church  (ii,  12),  but 
on  the  other  band  he  does  not  name  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  but  the  offering  of  the  community.  He  calls 
the  altar  the  place  where  the  gifts  of  the  brotherhood 
are  brought  to  show  the  peace  of  the  Church ;  the  place 
for  the  prayerfl  of  tbe  community  and  the  members  of 
Christ  (l  e.  the  oommtmity  presenting  itself  to  God  in 
its  gilts,  and  constituting  the  body  of  Christ) ;  and  wboi 
he  speaks  of  the  Eucharist  itael^  be  aqra  that  the  Al- 
mighty descends  upon  the  altar,  as  doea  tbe  Holy  Sfdrit, 
at  the  piayeis  of  tbe  faithful;  at  tbe  altar  many  find 
eternal  salvation,  and  the  hope  of  innawtality.  In  bis 
work  Optatus  uses  especially  tbe  allegorical  method  of 
interpretation,  which,  like  inost  of  the  writers  oT  his 
time,  he  even  abuses.  Hts  style  is  heavy,  and  wholly 
wanting  in  elegance;  and  in  dialectic  talent  and  inge- 
nuity he  is  far  behind  Angn8tin&  That  Optatus  was 
highly  considered  in  the  Notth-AfHcan  Church  is  shown 
by  what  Augustine  relates  of  him  (^Bnvicul.  coUafum. 
cap.  XX,  No.  88).  On  the  third  day  of  tbe  Synod  of  Car- 
thage, in  411,  the  Donatistic  bishops  asserted  that  bishop 
CedlianusofCarthage  had  been  oondentned  by  theemper- 
or  ConsUntine  I,  basing  themsdvee  on  the  statement  la 
Optatua's  work  (1,26).  This  passage,  however,  said  only 
that  CcciUanus  had,  at  the  inveetigatton  of  his  schis- 
matic enemies,  and  fi>r  tbe  sake  of  reetormg  peace  in  tbe 
Church,  been  banished  by  the  emperor  to  firesda.  The 
editio  princeps  of  the  six  books  of  Optatus  was  printed 
by  F.  Behem  {Apud  S.  Victortm  prope  Mi<gKnliam\ 
1M9,  fol.,  under  tbe  inspection  of  Joannes  Cochleus, 
fnrni  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  Hoq>ital  of  St.Nichola^near 
Trfeves.  Tbe  text,  which  there  appears  under  a  very 
corrupt  and  mutilated  form,  was  corrected  in  a  multitude 
of  passages  by  Balduinus,  first  from  a  single  new  HS. 
(Paris,  1668,  8vo,  with  the  seventh  book  added  in  small 
type),  and  afterwards  from  two  additional  codices  (ibid. 
1669,  8vo).  The  second  of  these  impressioiw  remained 
the  standard  until  the  appearance  of  the  elaborate  edi- 
tion by  Dupin  (ibid.  1700,  fid.;  Amst.  1701,  To). ;  Antw. 
1702,  fol.) ;  tbe  last,  in  p^t  of  arrangement,  is  supe- 
rior to  all  tbe  others.  That  trf  Casaubon  (Lond.  1681, 
8i-o)  ia  of  no  partiailar  value;  that  of  L'Aube^iiiie, 
bishop  of  Orleans  (Paris,  1681,  fd.),  is  altogether  worth- 
less. GaUand,  in  his  BihL  Patr.  v,  462  (Venet.  1769, 
foL),  has  followed  the  text  of  Dupin,  sdected  the  most 
important  of  his  critical  notea,  adopted  bis  distribution 
of  tbe  Moamunta  Vetera  ad  Donatittarvm  HiMloriam 
pertinen/ia,  and  brought  together  much  useful  matter 
in  hb  PnUegomena,  cap.  xviii,  p.  xxix.  See  Jerome^ 
Z>e  r»ri»  ilL  p.  110;  Hmor,  p.  1,  8;  Trithem.  p.  76; 
Augustine,  De  Ihctrin.  Christ  ii,  40;  Lardner,  Credi- 
bUity  of  Gospel  History,  cap.  cy;  Fundus, /V  L.  L.veget, 
Seneet,  cap.  x,  §  66-68 ;  Schonemann,  BibL  Patr,  Lat 
vol.  i,  §  16 ;  Bilhr,  Gesck.  der  S6m.  Lit.  suppL  pt.  it, 
§  66 ;  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  iv,  864 ;  Wemsdorf, 
Dissert,  n  Poef.  Lot.  min. ;  Uilman,  Hist,  of  CkristUm- 
itg!  Mosbeim,  Ecdet.  Hist.  vol.  i;  Alzog,  Patrologie, 
§62;  SbvplistA,  Hist.  01.  qfRomtj  0.176,232,  biiaq.; 
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0Mni^xxxriu,7S8;  SatititfDiet.ofGndtaitdBomm 
Bioff.mdMgtkol.a.v.  (J.N.P.) 

Optlmiun  (ftom  Lab  optbiHu,  bat)  la  the  doctrine 
that  the  exwting  order  in  this  univcne,  ttotwitfasUnding 
the  poaribUi^  of  imperfectioD  and  tan,  is  nerertheleas,  as 
a  whole,  the  most  perfect  that  could  have  been  ordered  by 
a  wiae  Creator,  and  the  beat  which  it  k  poaaible  for  man 
locoDceire.  In  other  wwda,<^tiiiiiamlo<Aa  upon  exist- 
flnce  as  a  great  good;  bat  Uie  advoeata  of  thia  eeboid 
have  diffiwed,  one  daaa  eontenting  themadTea  with 
maintaining  the  abeolate  poeition  that,  although  God 
was  not  by  any  means  bonnd  to  create  the  most  perfect 
order  of  things,  yet  the  existing  order  is  tk  fMU)  the 
best;  because  it  is  by  contact  with  evil  that  we  learn 
the  value  of  good,  juat  aa  the  cluld's  conaciooaneas  to 
good,  to  doty,  and  to  what  is  ethically  right  is  roused 
by  the  preceptor  tbiongh  painful  punubmenls ;  in 
short,  that  the  bloaaodnaw  <rf  i^miam  man  mnat  attun 
for  himaelf  through  aulfcring  and  by  hb  own  ellbrta. 
Another  claaa  of  Optimi^  however,  contend  not  only 
this,  but,  in  addition,  that  the  perfection  and  wisdom  of 
Almighty  God  could  prodace  Mone  oOur  tlian  the  raoet 
perfect  order  of  things  possible ;  and  tliat,  though  God 
foresaw  the  suffering  and  moral  evil  of  the  world  as  in- 
evitable, it  was  yat  more  consistent  with  his  goodness 
to  cteata  than  not  to  create,  supposing  the  latter  poesi- 
Ue ;  in  other  words,  it  iq>pears  to  be  in  unison  with 
his  pcrfecdmi,  and  espedally  with  his  goodneaa,  to  odl 
bei^gis  into  existence  to  cooiei  on  them  as  far  aa  poea^' 
bie  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  capability  of  attain- 
ing perfection,  and  that  therefore  the  motive  for  creation 
appaanstRNigerthanfbriioiMnation.  SeeNKonnTT; 
Wni. 

The  philosophical  discoaaioos  (tf  which  this  contro- 
versy is  ttw  development  are  as  <rfd  aa  philoaophy  itadf, 
and  form  the  groundwOTk  of  all  the  fTstema,  physical  as 
well  aa  moral,  whether  of  the  Oriental  or  of  tlM  Greek 
philosophy;  of  Dualisn),  Psrsism,  and  of  the  Christisn 
GnostidMn  and  Hanictuuam  in  the  E^;  and  in  the 
West,  iA  the  Ionian,  the  Eiealie,  the  Atomistic;  no  less 
than  of  tlw  later  and  more  familiar  Stoic,  Peripatetic, 
and  Platonic  schools.  In  the  philosophical  writings 
of  the  fathers,  of  Origen,  Glemait  of  Alexandria,  and 
above  all  of  Aogustin^  the  problem  of  the  seeming 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  tbia  world  is  the  great  aut^ 
ject  of  inquiry,  and  through  all  the  subtleties  of  the 
medinval'schoob  it  continued  to  bold  an  important  and 
promineDt  place.  During  the  Middle  Agea  it  was  ^y 
discuaaed  1^  the  schoohnen  Sc.  Anselm  and  St.  Thomas. 
In  times  comparatively  modem  Optimism  was  em- 
braced by  Descartes  and  Halebrancbe.  Spinosa  may 
also  be  aocount«d  an  Optimist.  But  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  (^timistic  theory  as  a  philoet^hlcal  sjrstem 
waa  reserved  for  the  celebnted  Leibnits  (q.  v.).  It  forms 
the  subject  of  his  most  daborate  work,  the  Theo^icea, 
the  main  tbe^of  which  may  be  briefly  stated  thus: 
Among  all  the  systems  which  presented  themselves  to 
the  inflnite  intellifpenee  of  God  aa  poaaible,  God  selected 
and  created,  in  ths'existing  universe,  the  best  and  moat 
perfect,  physically  a»  well  as  morally.  The  Thtodicea, 
published  in  1700,  was  principally  designed  to  meet 
the  sceptical  theories  of  Bayle,  by  rihowing  not  only 
tha^  the  existence  of  evil,  moral  and  phyucal,  is  not  in- 
oompalible  with  the  general  perfection  of  the  created 
universe,  but  that  God,  aa  all-wise,  all-powerful,  and  all- 
perfect,  has  choeen  out  of  all  possible  creations  the  beet 
and  most  perfect;  that  bad  another  more  perfect  crea- 
tion been  present  to  the  divine  intelligence,  God's  wis- 
dom would  have  required  of  him  to  select  it ;  and  that 
if  another,  even  equally  perfect,  had  been  possible,  there 
wouU  not  have  been  any  sufficient  detendning  motive 
for  the  creation  of  the  present  world. 

The  details  of  the  eonlroversiid  part  of  the  system 
would  be  oat  of  place  in  this  work.  It  will  be  OMugh 
to  state  that  the  existence  of  evil,  both  moral  and  phyu- 
cal,  is  explained  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  finite- 
nesa  of  created  b^gs;  and  it  is  contended  that  in  the 


balance  of  good  and  evil  in  the  existing  oonatkatiBa  «( 
things,  the  pteponderaooe  of  tiie  former  is  greater  thsa 

in  any  other  conceivable  creatioo.   Tbe  optimimi  sf 

LdbnttB  has  been  misundentaod  and  misrt  presented  b* 
Voltaire  and  others.  But  the  doctrine  which  Leifainti 
advocated  is  not  that  the  present  state  of  things  b  the 
heat  poaaiUe  in  reference  to  individnals  nor  to  classes  of 
beings^  nor  even  to  tUs  world  as  a  whole,  bat  in  refe^ 
eooe  to  all  worlds,  or  to  the  onivene  as  a  whole— aad 
not  even  to  tbe  nnivene  in  its  present  state,  bat  in  raf- 
erence  to  that  indefinite  progrem  of  which  it  may  con* 
tain  the  germs.  The  great  argument  of  the  optinusia 
is  the  following :  If  the  present  universe  be  not  tbe  best 
that  ia  poidb^  it  must  be  either  because  God  did  not 
know  of  the  (supposed)  better  universe,  or  because  God 
was  not  able  to  create  that  better  one,  or  was  not  wilUng 
to  create  it.  Now  every  one  of  these  hypotheses  ia  ir^ 
reconobble  with  the  attoibutas  of  God:  tbe  fint,  with 
his  omnisamce ;  tbe  second,  with  luaoaiiiipotaeoe;  and 
the  third,  with  his  goodness.  See  Leibnitz,  Tkto^ 
cea ;  Baumraster,  Bittoria  de  Mu»do  Optimo  (Corietei, 
1741);  Wolfart,  Ctm/roverria  de  Mundo  Optimo  (Jess, 
I74B);  Creuzer,  Leibmtii  DodrvKt  de  Mundo  Oplimo 
*ttb  ExauMe  damo  Retocata  (Lupaic,  1795);  Comtemf^ 
H^,  1673,  art. T,  fliis  alaii  ranimiHii .  Tiiuaii 
CT.  (J.H.W.) 

OptimlatB.  Aoooiding  to  Hr.  Stewart  {fTau  mi 
^or.  Amkt*,  Ub  Hi,  eb.  iii,  {  1),  under  the  title  of  <ip- 
HmuSt  are  oomprehended  tinae  who  admit  and  thgae 
who  deny  the  flreedott  of  human  actions,  and  the  ae- 
conntableness  of  man  as  a  moral  agent.  See,  bowem, 
the  articles  Optdusm;  PBSsunax. 

Optimna,  Heihiucu.   See  Opitz,  Hbuibich. 

Option  (Let,  optare,  to  tlod,  chooie)  is  in  ecclesias- 
tical language  the  choice  or  preference  which  tbe  arch- 
bishop of  a  [oovince  enjoys  as  a  customary  prerogatire, 
when  one  of  bis  suffragan  tushops  is  consecrated  by 
him,  in  tbe  appouitment  of  a  iderk  or  chaplain.  In  lieii 
of  this  it  is  now  usual,  however,  for  the  tdshop  to  make 
over  by  deed  to  the  archbialx^  hia  executors,  sdminit. 
trators,  and  assigns,  the  next  presentation  of  sach  dig- 
nity or  beoeBce  in  the  bishop's  disposal  within  that  see : 
80  that  the  archbishop  himself  may  choooe,  and  this  it 
hence  called  the  archbishop's  option.  If  the  bishop  die 
or  be  translated  before  the  arc&biabop  exerciseB  his  ^gbi. 
the  option  is  lost,  because  tbe  new  Ualu^  is  not  bound  by 
the  grant  of  the  predecessor ;  and  the  archbishop  cannot 
present  to  any  benefice  which  is  vacant  at  the  time  of 
the  bishf^'s  death,  because  the  patronage  of  all  such 
vacant  b^efices  belongs  by  pren^tive  to  the  cnnm. 
An  option  is  oonudered  the  private  patrwiage  of  tbe 
archUshop ;  and  if  the  archbishc^  die,  it  belongs  to  his 
personal  representatives,  who  may  present  whomsMver 
tbey  please,  unless  the  archbiahqt  baa  by  his  will  direct- 
ed them  to  present  a  particular  individual,  in  which  case 
they  can  be  compelled  to  obey  tbe  will.  S«e  Waloott, 
Sac.  A  rchcBoL  s.  v. ;  Eadte,  Ecdes.  Cj/clop.  s.  r, 

Opns  (viork),  a  term  used  in  ecclesiastical  art  to 
designate  several  species  of  antique  mosaics  or  similar 
intermixture  of  oolors:  e.g.Optu  Anglicatam  ("En^ish 
work"),  embroidery ;  Opus  A  kxaadriimm  ("  Alexandrian 
work*^,  an  inventioa  of  tbe  Egyptians,  m,  aa  others 
say,  nude  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevaus,  biiag  a 
kind  of  Uosaie  pavement,  made  of  squarea  and  drcles 
of  porphyry,  colored  atones,  and  marbles,  of  brass,  ailra*, 
and  g(dd;  Optu  Grcscvm  ("Greek  work"),  mosaics: 
Opus  inUxtam  ("  inweaved  work"),  insular  maaaes  of 
stone-work;  (>piu  reticulum  ("netted  work"), stooce ar- 
ranged diagonally ;  Optu  Tatiotncun  ("  German  work"), 
metal  work;  Opus  vernuailaium  ("wonn-lik«  worV^ 
chequer  work,  lattioed  emhrndery.  See  Walcott,  Sac 
A  rckaolo^  p.  410; 

Opna  Op«nuitU  (I^  Utenlly  ftb  wori  ^  lia 
woritr),  a  well-known  theolofpoal  phrase,  intended  to 
Mgnify  that  the  eflbct  of  a  Ji«rtieuiar  ministration  or 
rite  is  primarily  f^^^g^lj^^g^  rito  itself 
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(<pM),  bat  to  the  ttaporittoB  of  tbe  Hibject  (openau). 
TbM^  in  the  act  of  UniDg  or  praying  before  i  crucifix, 
of  crinkling  oo^*  aelf  with  bdy  water,  of  telling  the 
pnym  of  the  nmy  upon  bleeeed  beada^  the  fer\'or  and 
penonal  inety  of  tho  aupplicent,  and  not  the  material 
object  of  th«  reli^ns  use,  is  held  to  be  the  efficient 
oaan  ei  the  grace  wbicb  is  thereby  iraparted.  The 
teiB  is  aaed  chiefly  by  writers  <it  the  Boman  Catludio 
acbeid%  in  wbon  qntem,  howaTcr,  the  MwniMntal  rites 
tie  held  to  diffsr  f^ooi  all  others  in  this  respect  (Cham- 
bers). See  Ofds  Opxutiih. 

Opw  Oper&tnm  (Lat.  literally  wori  wrot^ht) 
ii  the  phrase  employed  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
to  densibe  the  noanner  of  the  supposed  operation  of  the 
sacramental  rites  in  the  production  of  grace  (q.  v.).  It 
ii  intended  to  imply,  say  the  Romaniflte  to  Protestant 
pcdemics,  that  the  ministration  of  tbe  rite  (opiu)  is  in 
itsdf,  through  tbe  insUtution  of  Christ,  an  ef&cient  cause 
of  grace,  and  that,  although  its  operation  is  not  infal- 
Ut£,  hot  requires  and  presupposes  certain  dispositions  on 
tbe  part  of  tb«  recipient,  yet  these  diapodtiooa  are  bat 
am£AMt$  aim  qua  non,  and  do  not  of  themselves  pro- 
dooe  the  grace;  and  benoe,  when  tbe  sacntmoits  ate 
idmioistered  to  dying  persons  in  a  state  of  apparent  in- 
lenaibiSty,  this  is  done  in  the  hope  and  on  the  presump- 
tion that  the  dying  person  may,  though  seemingly  nn- 
eonaeioaB,  be  nerertheless  really  dispoaed  to  reecire  the 
saenment.  The  teachings  of  tbe  Romish  Church  do 
not,  however,  warrant  such  a  mild  construction.  It  is 
evident  ftom  the  recdved  writings  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  that,  even  if  the  dispoutions  conditioned  above 
be  wanting,  tbe  sacrament  will  itself  justify  the  nnre- 
pentant  onner.  Thomas  Aquinas  boldly  defended  the 
doctrine  that  the  saenusenta  now  have  virtue  ex  open 
optraio,  and  not,  as  in  Old-Testament  times,  ex  open 
optriaiiia.  And  the  Council  of  Trent  (sesa.  7,  cmkios  vii, 
riii)  says:  "If  any  one  shall  say  that  grace,  as  ftur  as 
coneemeth  God's  part,  is  not  given  through  the  said 
Mcraments,  always  and  to  all  men,  even  though  they 
lightly  receive  them,  but  [only]  sometimes,  and  to  some 
persons,  let  him  be  ana^ema.  If  any  one  shall  say 
thiu  by  tbe  said  sacraments  of  the  new  law  grace  is  not 
Cflcferred  through  the  act  performed,  but  that  foitb 
alone  in  the  divine  promise  sufflcca  for  obtaining  grace, 
let  him  be  anathema."  It  is  but  too  clearly  apparent 
from  these  quotations  tiiat  tbe  efflcaeious  operation  of 
the  sacrament  doea  iwA.  pretuppote  as  conditioni  the  re- 
pmiaiice  and  other  moral  dispositions  of  the  recipient, 
and  that  tbe  grace  which  they  give  w  due,  not  to  then 
dupojMow,  ha  to  the  tacrametUt  alone.  This  doctrine, 
if  carried  oat,  would  obvionsly  equalize.  In  a  great  mea»- 
BK,  the  benefits  received  by  the  worthy  and  the  un- 
worthy who  approach  the  altar,  and  would  Justify  the 
adnioistratioa  of  baptism  to  the  heathen,  etc^  not  only 
00  consent,  bat  by  tbe  application  of  phydcal  force.  In 
a  certain  sense  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  all  the 
af^wrinted  means  of  grace  have  an  effect  ex  opere  ope- 
ralo,  ioasmnch  as  the  act  itaelf,  (hough  inefficacious  in 
its  own  nature,  b  an  insd lotion  of  God,  and  eonsemted 
by  him  as  an  instmment  not  to  be  made  rotd  at  the 
ciprice  of  man.  Thus  tbe  preaching  of  tbe  Gospel  is 
inevitably  a  savor  of  life  or  of  death.  The  administra- 
tion of  baptimn  ia  invariably  an  admission  into  the 
Chorcb.  But  that  tbe  nse  of  an  appointed  ordinance 
goes  beyond  this,  and  results  in  all  casea  in  a  moral  ef- 
lect  on  the  individual,  and  in  tbe  insuring  of  higher 
portions  of  divine  grace  or  ex  necesiitate,  is  contrary  to 
tbs  viewB  of  the  apostdic  and  primitive  Church,  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  tbe  preeervalion  of  man's  free 
igeney.  See  for  Pnitestant  views,  Elliott,  Dttmeatim 
^  Ihaammi  Coleman,  AtKiaA  Chrittianifg,  p.  870; 
Hagenbach,  ffitt.  o/Doctriies,  ii,  80, 803, 806.  On  Bo- 
man  Catholic  views,  U9bler,  Symbolik;  and  Wetaer  n. 
mte,KireMen-Lexihm,tkV.  (J.H.W.) 

Optw  fliyerTOgatiairia.   See  SDmsaooA- 


Oqnamlxix,  sacriflees  oflhred  by  the  Mngreliana  in 

tbe  Caucosos,  which  partake  partly  of  a  Jeirisb,  partly 
of  a  pagan  character,  "Their  principal  sacrifice,"  as 
we  learn  from  Picart, "  is  that  at  which  the  priest,  after 
be  has  pronounced  some  particular  prayera  over  the  ox, 
or  such  other  animal  as  is  appointed  and  set  apart  for 
that  solemn  purpose,  singes  the  victim  in  five  several 
places  to  tbe  skin  with  a  lighted  taper;  then  leads  it 
in  procasBon  anmnd  tbe  devotee  for  whoae  particalar 
service  It  ia  to  be  alanghteied;  and  at  last,  having  sac* 
riSced  it,  orders  it  to  be  dressed  and  brought  to  uUe. 
The  whole  family  thereupon  stand  round  about  it, 
each  of  them  with  a  wax  taper  in  his  hand.  He  for 
whom  the  sacrifice  is  peculiarly  intended  kneels  down 
before  the  table,  having  a  candle  or  wax  taper  in  his 
hand,  while  tbe  priest  reads  some  prayera  that  are  suit- 
able to  the  solemn  occasion.  When  he  has  done,  not 
only  be  who  kneels,  but  his  relatives,  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintances throw  fnuikiiicense  into  tbe  fire,  which  is 
placed  near  the  victim.  The  priest  then  cuts  off  a  piece 
of  the  victim,  waves  it  over  the  head  of  him  at  whose 
request  it  is  offered  up,  and  gives  it  bim  to  eat;  after 
which  the  whole  company,  drawing  near  to  him,  wave 
their  wax  tapers  over  bis  bead  in  like  manner,  and 
throw  them  afterwards  into  the  same  fire  where  they 
just  before  have  east  their  frankincense^  Every  per- 
aoa  that  is  present  at  this  solemn  act  of  devotion  has 
tbe  Uberty  to  eat  as  much  as  he  thinks  proper,  but  is 
enjoined  to  cany  no  part  uf  it  away ;  the  remainder  be- 
longs to  the  sacrificator.  They  have  another  Oquaroiri 
which  is  celebrated  in  honor  of  their  dead.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  very  particular  or  nmarfcaUe  in  it 
but  the  ceremony  of  sacrificing  aome  bloody  victims, 
upon  which  they  pour  oU  and  wine  mingled  together. 
They  make  their  oblstioos  of  wine  likewise  to  the  saints 
after  divers  forms,  a  particular  detail  whereof  would  be 
tedious  and  insipid,  and  of  little  or  no  importance,  I 
sball  only  observe,  therefore,  that,  besides  the  wine,  they 
offer  up  a  pig  and  cock  to  St.  Michael;  and  that  the 
Oqnamiri  which  is  devoted  to  tbe  service  of  St.  Geoi^ 
when  their  vintage  ia  ripe,  cooriata  in  oonseciating  a 
barrel  of  wine  to  him,  whieb  contains  about  twenty-four 
flagona,  though  it  must  not  be  broached  until  after 
Whitsuntide,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter,  at  wbicb  time 
the  master  of  each  family  carries  a  small  quantity  of  it 
to  St.  George's  Church,  where  he  pays  bis  devotions  to 
tbe  saint ;  after  which  he  returns  home,  and  takes  all  of 
his  family  into  hia  cdlar.  There  they  arrange  them- 
selves in  order  around  the  barrel,  tbe  head  whereof  is 
plentifully  furnished  with  bread  and  cheese,  a  parcel  of 
chibbals,  or  little  onions,  by  the  master  of  the  bouse, 
who,  before  anything  is  touched,  repeats  a  prayer.  At 
last  he  kills  either  a  bog  or  a  kid,  and  sprinkles  part  of 
the  blood  all  around  tbe  vesseL  The  ceremony  con- 
cludes with  eating  and  drinking." 

Onioltt  occurs  in  several  places  in  tbe  Auth.  Ter, 
as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  "I'^^'n,  debir,  ordinarily  de- 
rived from  in  tbe  sense  to  toy,  tpedk ;  i.  e.  /A«  rv- 
tponte  or  pJace  of  the  voice  of  God.  But  tbe  beat  critics 
understand  it  to  mean  properly  a  hadi-chamber,  a  back 
oriMri room, from  '^a^,toifl(eUi(f(seeOesenius, Thet^ 
and  eap.  FUrst,  Lex.  s.  v.) ;  benoe  the  imer  or  moet  ateret 
room  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vi,  passim;  vii,  49;  viii, 
6,  8;  2  Cbron.  ill,  16;  iv,  20;  v,  7,  9;  Psa.  xxviii, 
2),  elsewhere  called  "th^  Bofy  of  ffoliet-  (Heb.  ©"ip 
O^^^n,  1  Kings  vi,  16;  2  Cbron,  iv,  22,  and  often), 
SeeTEMFUL  The  Sept.  in  these  passages  simply  adopts 
the  Hebrew  word  {r&  Sa^ip) ;  but  Jerome,  fcAlowed  by 
some  modem  veruons,  renders  oraeulum — the  word  used 
by  the  heathen  to  denote  the  places  where  they  con- 
sulted their  gods.  In  2  Sara,  xvi,  28,  the  Hebrew  word 
rendered  oracfe  is  dabdr  03^),  which  usually  means 
KOrd,  and  is  often  applied  thus  to  the  word  or  revelation 
of  God  (see  margin,  ad  loc ;  so  Jer.  i,  4,  11).  In  the 
N.  T.  only  tbe  wold  omdf^Jj  fo^d,^^^  the 
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rendering  of  the  Greek  Xoyta,  Acts  tU,  38),  espemUy 
the  orada  of  God  (rd  \6yta  rov  ^tov,  Rom.  iii,  2 ;  comp. 
Heb.T,  12;  1  Fetiv,  11),  in  reference  to  tbe  divme  com- 
munications which  had  been  given  to  the  Jews  through* 
out  their  history.   See  Holt  or  Houbs;  Uum. 

Tbe  manner  of  such  uUennees  among  the  Hebrewa 
was  varioiiB.  God  spake  to  bis  people  <^  old  at  sundry 
times  and  in  dirers  mannen — sometimes  bee  to  face, 
as  with  Abraham  and  Uosee—aometiffles  by  dreams  and 
visions,  as  with  Joseph  and  Pharaoh  —  sometimes  by 
signs  and  tokens,  as  with  Gideon  and  Barak —  eome- 
linies  by  tbe  word  of  prophecy — and  sometimes  by  a 
regularly  organized  system  of  communication,  ss  by  the 
Urim  and  Tbummim.  See  Prikst.  These  last,  which 
had  a  distinct  locality,  and  were  always  accessible,  were 
especially  the  Hebrew  oracles.  We  have  an  insUnce 
in  the  case  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxtii,  9) ;  when  be  desiivd 
to  know  whether  it  would  be*  safe  for  him  to  take  ref- 
uge with  the  men  of  KeiUh,'against  the  persecution  of 
Saul,  he  inquired  of  Abiathar  the  priest.  "  Bring  hith- 
er," said  he,  **  the  ephod ;"  and  the  reply  to  hia  inquiry 
was  that  it  would  not  be  safie,  for  the  men  of  Kelah 
would  delim  him  up  to  the  king.  Another  rimilar  in- 
stance occurs  in  the  same  book  (1  Sam.  xxx,  7, 8) ;  and 
there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  was  the 
mode  of  "inquiring  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Lord"  for  a 
considerable  period.  See  Divinatiom;  Ephod;  In- 
BnitATto:^;  Kkvblation.  IIm  moat  andent  ocmIo  on 
record,  probably,  is  that  given  to  Sebekah  (Gen.  xxv, 
22) ;  but  the  most  complete  scriptural  instance  is  that 
of  the  child  Samuel  (I  Sam.  iii).  Tbe  place  was  the 
residence  of  the  ark,  the  regular  station  of  worship. 
The  manner  was  by  an  audible  and  distinct  voice: 
"The  Lord  called  Samuel;"  and  the  child  mistook  tbe 
voice  for  that  of  Eli  (and  this  more  than  once), "  for  he 
did  not  yet  know  the  word  of  the  Lord."  Tbe  subject 
was  of  high  national  importance ;  no  less  than  a  public 
calamity,  with  the  ruin  of  the  first  (kmily  in  tbe  land. 
Nor  could  the  child  hare  any  indnoement  to  deceive 
Eli;  as  in  that  case  he  would  ha\'e  rather  invented 
something  flattering  to  his  venerable  superior.  This 
communicarive  voice,  issuing  from  the  interior  of  tbe 
sanctuary,  was  properly  an  oracle.    See  Samubu 

Heathen  oracles  are  wxariondly  referred  to  in  tbe 
Scriptures,  and  one  in  particular  seems  to  hare  been 
very  celebrated.  This  was  tbe  oracle  of  Baalzebub, 
or  Baalzebul,  at  Ekron,  Ahaziah,  the  son  of  Ahab  (2 
Kings  i,  2),  having  fallen  through  a  lattice  in  his  upper 
chamber,  and  suffering  greatly  in  consequence,  sent  to 
Kkron  to  inquire  of  this  oracle,  and  his  messenger  was 
stopped  by  Elijah,  who  administered  to  the  king  of  Is- 
rael a  reproof  for  consulting  a  false  god,  and  gave  him 
tbe  assurance  of  speedy  death.  The  name  Baalzebub, 
signifying  "lord  of  a  fly,"  has  been  occasionally  int«^ 
(ireted  as  a  derisive  appellation  bestowed  by  the  Jews 
^  on  the  god  worshipped  at  Ekron;  but  there  is  little 

ground  fur  this  criticism.  Ekron  was  much  infested 
by  flies,  and  these  were  often  believed  to  bring  with 
them  contagious  disorders.  Tbe  god  wbom  the  inhab- 
itants supposed  aUe  to  deliver  thm  from  these  minute 
but  vexatious  enemies  might  well  take  a  title  from  the 
exploit,ju8tasthe  Jupiter,  or  rather  Zens,  of  the  Greeks 
assumed  among  other  epithets  those  of  Mmuliie  and 
Mviaypof;.  See  BeBi^ZEBuB.  Other  oracular  means  in 
Palestine  were  the  Tersphim,  as  that  of  Micab  (Judg. 
xvii,  l.fi);  tbe  epbod  of  Gideon  (viii,  27,  etc), and  tbe 
false  gods  adored  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  which  had 
thdr  false  prophets,  and  consequently  their  oracles. 
Mosea  (iv,  12)  reproaches  Israel  with  consulting  wooden 
idols,  as  does  the  book  of  Wisdom  (xiii,  16, 17)  and  the 
prophet  Habakkuk  (ii,  19).  See  [doL.\try.  For  the 
dnmoniacal  responses  referred  to  in  Acts  xri,  16,  see 
Pythoness. 

Among  tbe  heathen  tbe  term  oracU.  was  usually 
taken  to  signify  an  answer,  generally  conveyed  in  very 
dark  and  ambiguous  terms,  supposed  to  be  given  by  dn- 
auwa  of  old,  either  by  the  mouths  of  their  idob  or  by 


tbose  of  th^  priests,  to  the  people  who  oonsolted  tbm. 
Grade  isalso  used  for  tbe  demon  who  gave  the  ansva, 
and  tbe  place  where  it  was  given.  Seneca  defines  or- 
acles to  be  communications  by  the  mouths  of  men  of 
tbe  will  tbe  gods;  and  Cicero  aimp^  calls  them  ds- 
omm  oratio,  the  language  of  the  gods.  Among  tbe  pa- 
gans they  were  held  in  high  estimation ;  and  they  wen 
consulted  on  a-variety  of  occasions  pertaining  to  natioosl 
enterprises  and  private  life.  When  the  heathen  made 
peace  or  war,  enacted  laws,  reformed  states,  or  changed 
the  constitution,  tbey  had  in  all  these  eases  recourse  (a 
the  orade  by  pubUc  authority.  Also,  in  prirale  life,  if 
a  man  wished  to  marry,  if  he  proposed  to  take  •  joiu^ 
ney,  or  to  engage  in  any  business  of  importance,  be  re- 
paired to  the  oracle  {ot  counseL  Uankind  have  always 
bad  a  propensity  to  explore  futurity;  and,  conceiviog 
that  future  events  were  known  to  their  gods,  who  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of  prophecy,  they  sought  infonnatioo 
and  advice  from  tbe  oracles,  wbich  in  their  opinion 
were  supernatural  and  divine  communications.  Ao- 
cndingly,  every  naUoo  in  wbich  idolatry  hw  BDfamstcd 
baa  also  bad  its  orades^  by  means  of  which  impceture 
was  practiced  on  supersdtion  and  credulity.  SeePEora- 
ISCT.  The  principal  oracles  of  antiquity  among  tbe 
Greeks  were  that  of  Abe,  mentioned  by  Herodotus;  that 
of  Amphiaraus,  at  Oropus,  in  Macedonia;  that  of  the 
Branchidie,  at  Didymeum;  that  of  the  camps  at  Lace- 
demon;  thatof  Dodona;  tbat<tf  Jupiter Ammoo;  that 
of  Kabarca,  in  the  country  of  the  Anariad,  near  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  that  of  Tropbonius,  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus; that  of  Cbrysopolis;  that  of  Clarns,in  I<»iia;  that 
of  Ampfailocbus,  at  Hallos;  tbst  of  Petarea;  that  of 
Pella,in  Macedonia;  thatof  PhaselideSiinCilicia;  that 
of  Sinope,  in  Paphlsgonia ;  that  of  Orpbeus's  head  at 
Lesbos,  mentioned  by  Pbiloetratus.  But  of  all  tbe  or- 
ades,  the  orade  of  Apollo  Pytbiue,  at  Ddphi,  was  tbe 
noost  celebrated.  Tbe  respwises  of  oracles  were  delir> 
ered  in  «  variety  of  ways :  At  Ddphi  the  priestesi  ot 
Apolb)  was  seated  on  a  tripod  over  a  fissure  in  the  rock, 
from  which  issued  an  intoxicating  vapor,  under  tbe  in* 
fluence  of  which  the  priestess  delivered  incoherent  hex- 
ameter verses,  which  were  interpreted  by  the  priests. 
At  Dodona  the  responses  were  uttered  from  beneath  tbe 
shade  of  a  venerable  oak.  The  orade  of  Tropbonius 
was  in  a  cavern,  tn  which  the  inquirer  spent  the  night. 
The  god  replied  by  vinons,  wbich  were  usually  of  as 
awful  a  character  that  it  was  said  that  be  who  had 
passed  a  night  in  tbe  cave  of  Tropbonius  was  never 
again  seen  to  smile.  Uniformly  tbe  answers  of  or- 
acles were  given  in  ambiguous  terms,  and  capaUe  id 
quite  opposite  and  contradictory  interpretations.  Tbe 
Romans,  who  had  the  ^bylline  books,  auguiy,  and  many 
other  means  of  disooverii^  the  will  of  the  gods,  nerer 
adopted  tbe  oracle.  The  ancient  Scandinavians  tiad 
their  oracles,  and  it  was  generally  bdievetl  by  all  the 
Northern  nations  that  the  TArw  Dt^itnea  gave  forth 
these  oracles.  Some,  among  wbwn  were  nearly  all  tbe 
fathers  of  the  early  Church,  contend  that  these  oracular 
responses  were  redly  given  by  demons;  dting  as  proof 
a  host  <tf  testimonies  to  thdr  truth  in  ancient  time^  tbe 
fact  that  all  oracles  died  away  soon  alter  the  ommng  of 
Christ,  who  gave  to  the  early  Church  miraculous  gifts 
by  which  such  utterances  were  stopped;  and  arguing 
that  much  more  glory  is  given  to  (lod  by  a  theory 
wbich  allowed  the  reality  uid  continuance  of  diabolic 
power  than  by  one  wbich  resolved  all  such  woodert 
into  mere  fraud  and  imposture.  Others,  among  whom 
are  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Eusebius,  main- 
tain that  they  were  but  more  or  lesa  refined  examples  of 
imposture ;  dwdlingon  the  ambiguity  of  moet  of  the  re- 
corded responses — which  indeed  were  so  contrived  that, 
whatever  happened,  the  event  would  justify  the  orade— 
the  merdy  traditional  testimony  concerning  those  cited 
as  true,  and  observing  that  orades  continued  after 
Christ,  and  that  some  of  the  most  remarkable  m trades 
clumed  by  the  post-apostolic  Cfaorch  rat  apon  that 
oontintied  eustSDCe.  Tbe  ambiguUy  cf  the  oiades  in 
DigitizGd  by  VjOOy  It- 
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their  rcqwnsesj  and  tbeir  double  meaning,  contributed 
much  to  their  support.  But  notwithslanding  lU  then 
and  other  precautions,  the  heathen  prieata  succeeded 
my  imperfectly  in  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  or- 
acle*. The  wiser  and  more  Mgactous  of  the  heathen, 
espedally  in  later  times,  held  them  in  utter  contempL 
They  were  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets ;  and  the  pre- 
tendedly  im^ired  priestess  was,  in  Beveral  iustances, 
even  populariy  accused  of  being  bribed  to  prophesy  ac- 
COTdiog  to  the  interests  of  a  particular  party.  Such 
was  the  poor  success  of  false  prophecy,  eren  with  all  the 
aids  of  art,  and  a  ^ntemadc  plan  of  imposture,  to  pte- 
BCrve  it  from  detection.  TlM  ancient  and  beautiful 
tnuUttoD  (see  Plutarch,  Dt  Oraculorum  d^ecta)  abort 
referred  to,  that  immediately  on  onr  Sariour's  death  all 
the  heathen  oracles  became  nlent,  cannot  indeed  be 
supported  in  the  face  of  ntany  testimonies  of  ancient 
writers  to  respoosea  ^toi  after  that  time  (see  eBp,Flu- 
tarcb,  De  Pglh.  Ome,  e.  xxiv) ;  but  the  legeoi,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  has  passed  into  modem  Cbristian  po- 
etry aa  vnbleiBa^  of  the  tiinmpha  of  the  cioas,  is  nif- 
fi^ntly  Jnadfled  by  their  nf&A  decline  in  the  apostdic 
age(eoiDp.Stnibo,ix,p.480;  I^a8an.x,7,l).  See|fan* 
gtr,De  A  dgto  n^Sl  (Tr.  ad  Bk.  1751 ) ;  Hilton,  ffytnu 
on  tie  NaUeUy ;  E.  B.  Browning,  Tiu  Dead  Pan ;  Schil- 
\a.  Goiter  GtiecAadands.  See  Nechomascbb  ;  Witch- 

CRAFX. 

ORACLES  (from  the  Latin  oraeulum)  a  a  term  of 
fluetpating  and  often  Tagne  signification,  according  to 
the  rarioits  modes  of  its  emidoymeiit.  In  itsprimaiy  ac- 
ceptation it  means  an  utterance  inspired  by  a  divinity ; 
and  the  term  mqr  have  wiginated  from  the  suppnsidon 
that  the  human  mouth — ot,  oru— from  which  the  euper- 
iiataral  declaration  proceeded,  was  merely  the  mechan- 
ical and  involuntary  instrument  moved  by  divine  power, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Cumiean  Sibyl,  to  become  the  means 
of  communicating  the  divine  wiU  to  men — 

"IllflfHtlgat 

Ob  rabldnm,  fera  corda  domane,  flugliqtie  premendo." 

By  an  easy  metonjrmy  the  term  is  used  to  denote  the 
pbee  where  such  communications  are  made.  By  vari- 
ona  meuphorical  deflections  the  name  is  applied  to  the 
dfli^  who  inspires  and  the  possessed  who  pndums  the 
meaHges,  By  *  further  tranution  it  ia  given  to  all  pre- 
di^ons  or  revelations;  and  hence,  in  an  especial  manner, 
tit  the  commands  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  of  the  New  Covenant;  to  the  priests  and 
preachers  whose  calling  it  is  to  promulgate,  expound, 
and  enforce  these  decrees.  Hence  also  its  application  is 
cxteitded  to  those  who  poasess  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  aagadty  and  wisdom;  and,  ironically,  to  those  who 
arrogate  soch  anperior  wisdom  to  themselves,  or  whose 
manner  appears  to  indicate  the  assnmpUon  of  such  pre- 
tennoos.  The  subwdlnate  meanings  are  sufficiently 
itlnstrated  by  the  dictiunanes.  It  is  only  the  primary 
and  the  ckedy  associated  secondary  meaning  that  it 
will  be  appropriate  to  consider  here— the  supernatural 
ceamoniention,  and  the  plaoe  when  it  ■■  hatntoally  de* 
fiwed. 

1.  An  onde,  or  oraeulum,  in  this  primary  significa- 
tion, corresponds  vety  closely  to  the  Greek  xp^^ov 
kbA  fiayrtiov — the  former  term  referring  to  a  divine 
answer  given  at  a  definite  place  by  a  particular  deity; 
tbe  latter  having  a  more  general  appUcation,  and  in- 
duding  all  prt^hetic  utterances  by  those  recognised  as 
possessing  the  gift  of  vaticinatimi,  though  frequently 
eBftoyed  in  the  more  rsstrieted  sense.  Itisnotesaen- 
tial,  howerov  that  the  eommnnieation  should  be  made 
directly  by  the  divinity  through  the  mouth  of  the  hn- 
nan  instrument.  The  priest,  prophet,  seer,  or  m«diufli 
Buy  be  merely  the  appointed  and  singularly  gifted  in- 
terpreter of  Btgns  or  sounds  or  vinons  or  impressions 
or  symbols  or  associatitHis.  The  answers  to  ^plicants 
were  sometimes  conveyed  by  speech,  sometimes  by  writ- 
ing sometimes  by  stnuige  noises,  sometimes  by  tkta- 
marre  of  sacred  veeaels,  sometimes  by  dreams  which 


were  explained  by  the  inspired  mintstranta;  and  at 
other  times  by  the  e^orition  of  the  mystic  meaning 
of  the  first  exclamations  of  tbe  inquirer  after  awakening 
from  a  vatictnatory  trance.  Nearly  all  the  miUtitudi- 
nous  forms  of  divination  were,  in  different  periods  or 
localities,  connected  with  oracular  Uluminstion.  All 
rigns,  accidents,  and  lots  might  come  from  the  deities 
as  well  as  dreams  from  Jove.  As  the  gods  were  oon- 
suited  in  regard  to  all  the  concerns,  interests,  and  denree 
of  human  life,  public  and  private,  the  ansvrers  received 
from  them  embraced  the  same  variety  of  sabjeeta,  and 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  prophetic  warnings  or 
divine  indicaUona  of  future  events.  It  is  thus  that  the 
designation  of  oracle  is  extended  to  all  divine  com- 
mands, or  directions  supposed  to  be  divine,  and  hence 
also  to  wise  counsels  and  precepts.  But  tbe  derivative 
significances  need  to  be  no  further  regarded  than  may  be 
necessary  for  the  avndance  of  ambiguities  Tbe  topics 
immediately  before  us  require  only  the  notice  of  com- 
monieations  supposed  to  be  of  divine  origin,  by  what- 
ever modes  or  channels  they  may  be  transmitted  to 
men. 

If  Mr.  Austin  Cazton  bad  ever  completed  and  pub- 
lished his  Hittory  of  Human  Error,  a  large  and  very 
important  division  of  hie  work  must  have  been  devoted 
.  to  tbe  consideration  of  oracular  credulity.  The  orades 
of  Greece  exerdaed  soch  influenca  on  the  Uelleiuc 
worid,  and  are  ao  prominent  In  classic  literature,  that 
the  mind  spontaneoiuiy  and  almost  ezdndrely  reverts 
to  the  grove  of  Dodona,  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the 
cave  of  TrophoniuB,  or  the  oads  of  Ammon,  when  the 
subject  of  oracles  is  introduced.  But  these  are  ouly  the 
most  notable  and  tbe  most  noted  instances  of  oracular 
petmaaioa.  The  temper  which  provokes  tbeee  delusive 
satisfactiona  and  the  temper  wMch  gratifies  anch  delu- 
sions are  fotmd  alike  ia  all  ages  arid  amoag  all  noes, 
though  IVequently  so  disguised  as  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked. In  every  pagan  age  and  in  every  pagan  race 
the  superstitious  belief  in  oracular  communications  is 
readily  discernible.  Tbe  human  heart  instinctively 
craves  supernatural  guidance ;  tbe  human  mind  longs 
for  tbe  supernatural  revelation  of  the  issues  of  actions 
and  of  coming  events,  and  eagerly  believes  in  any  pre- 
tence which  professes  to  satisfy  its  anxiety  in  either 
respect.  It  was  the  despairing  advice  of  the  sceptical 
Ejdcurean,  after  the  multitudinons  hazards,  surprises, 
fears,  and  disappointmenU  of  tbe  civil  wars,  which 
was  given  by  Horace  when  be  ejaculated, 

"Quid  sit  Aitnmm  oras,  ftige  qncrere;" 

and  a  second  time,  when  be  exclaimed, 

"T<n  ne  qoKsleris  (scire  ne&s)  qnem  mih),  qoem  tibl, 
Flimn  di  dederist." 

But  in  all  crude  and  still  believing  periods,  among  all 
rude  and  unenlightened  populations  and  classes,  whether 
in  the  I9th  century  before  or  the  19tb  century  after 
Christ,  and  in  all  the  intervening  centuries,  we  find  the 
same  disposition  to  seek  and  to  accept  supramundane 
direction  and  knowledge;  and  no  age  ia  so  poor  in  de- 
ceivers, themadTea  oftoi  deceived,  as  to  fail  in  imnrid- 
ing  ministers  for  this  want. 

It  is  not  simply  that  among  savage  tribes  or  claaaea 
of  imperfect  mentd  and  moral  disci^ne  prophets  con- 
stitute venerated  and  important  members  of  the  louse 
organization ;  but  that  their  prophets  dwaya  pretend 
and  are  believed  to  be  in  direct  communioatitm  with 
unearthly  wisdom,  and  to  be  qiedally  conmissimed  to 
impart— dways  for  a  conddention,  as  Bayle  follows 
Athennns  in  renuokiRg- tbe  will  or  the  purpose  of 
destiny  to  those  who  consult  them.  To  tbe  untutored 
fancy  the  whole  universe  swarms  with  euperhnman  in- 
telligences. The  strong  and  hungry  faith  and  the  weak 
intellectud  discernment  rect^ise  but  digbt  diflererKes 
between  tbe  human  and  the  divine,  and  see  no  improb- 
ability In  tiie  constant  intcrcouise  between  the  giMrdian 
duties  and  the  fiivored  spirits  of  the^ribe.  If  I'indar, 
in  the  1^  when  the  Thamasm^  ^Q^i^  bffinuin 
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that  "mm  and  gods  were  of  <mm  origin,  and  that  both 
descended  horn  the  aaipe  mother,"  bow  much  deeper 
moat  have  been  the  aentiaient  of  communion  between 
embodied  and  disembodied  souls  in  less  advanced  popu- 
lations ? 

Recent  inreetigations  into  "priioitire  colture,"  or 
tbe  condiUon  and  belief  of  the  earlier  stages  of  society, 
with  the  conparisoB  (rf  Nmilaiitiea  of  conviction  and 
pOKtice  which  soch  inveatigatioDs  have  occanooed, 
throw  new  tbongh  often  indirect  light  upon  the  mys- 
tery of  oradoB,  and  enable  as  to  form  jnsUr  notions  of 
tbe  pbase  of  popular  thought  by  which  they  ate  induced 
and  accredited.  When  the  attention  was  restricted  to 
the  oracles  of  Greece  and  the  rarer  and  less  notable  ora- 
cles of  Italy,  the  explanation  of  their  occurrence  and  of 
their  frequent  appearance  of  veracity  might  oscillate 
Iwtween  tbe  allegation  of  damooiac^  or  tmly  divine  in* 
spiratioa,  and  systematic  fraud  and  imposture.  Bat 
when  wadea  In  all  variety,  finm  cmde  mammery  to 
tingq'w  disoeniment,  are  discovered  among  all  pagan 
nations,  and  among  all  semi-pagan  dosses  in  Christian 
commonities,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  their  production 
and  Bcceptsnce  to  the  characteristics  of  the  untrained 
intellect  of  man.  With  the  information  thus  obtained 
it  nuy  be  poariUa  to  nnduitand  the  changing  aspects 
of  the  same  enduring  ddusim. 

The  office  of  the  prophet,  in  his  character  of  inters 
preter  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  intermediary  between 
deities  and  men,  has  existed,  as  already  declared,  among 
all  heathen  peoples.  Such  seers  were  found  not  merely 
among  the  Greeks,  from  the  timeof  tiw  Homeric  Calchas 
and  the  precursors  of  Calchas,  but  were  also  an  estab- 
lished ocder  in  the  Phtenidan  dries  and  among  the  Cdric 
tribes.  They  atillflzerdsethdrconKoUing  influence  not 
only  among  the  North  American  Indians  and  the  Tartan, 
but,  contemporaneously  with  sachems  and  Shamans,  their 
congeners  are  common  among  African  tribes  and  Poly- 
nesian Islanders.  It  is  strange  also  to  find  in  tbe  ac- 
counts given  of  a  KaflVe  prophet  the  symptoms  of  the 
access  of  the  divine  afflatus  which  were  reported  of  the 
Delphic  Pythooeas,  and  ascribed  by  ViigU  to  tbe  Cu- 
mnan  Slb^  "  He  beoomes  depressed  in  mind ;  prefers 
sditude  to  ocHnpany,  and  often  has  fliinting  fits;  he  is 
visited  by  dreams  <^  an  extraordinary  character; ...  he 
beoomes  more  and  more  possessed,  until  the  perturtMi- 
ttons  of  the  spirit  manifest  themsdves  openly.  In  this 
stage  he  utters  terrible  yells,  leaps  here  and  tbere  with 
astorishing  vigor."  He  tells  his  family  and  friends, 
**Feople  cdl  me  mad;  I  know  they  say  I  am  mad;  that 
is  nothing;  the  spirits  are  infiuencing  me."  Is  this  all 
imposture  in  the  poor  AJHcsn  ?  Is  it  not  more  hallad- 
nalkm  than  ii^posture?  Isitactualdnmoniscalposses- 
sion?  or  is  it  not  rather  that  morbid  exaltation  of  en- 
thudastic  credulity  which  has  been  remgnised  by  phy- 
sidans  as  a  specific  disease?  Are  not  the  like  fnries 
which  were  attributed  to  the  priestess  of  Ddpbi,  at  least 
in  tiidr  primitive  exhibition,  due  to  the  same  causee? 

With  the  accounts  oi  the  African  prophet  and  ot  tbe 
Sibyl  and  Pythoness  may  be  advantageoudy  compared 
the  report  of  tbe  call  of  Tecnmseh's  brother  to  tbe  pro- 
phetic office.  "  Lo,  the  poor  Indian  I"  In  this  case 
there  was  more  of  artifice  and  design,  more  imposture 
than  8elf-ddum<Hi ;  but  could  the  experiment  have  suc- 
ceeded with  his  people  and  the  allied  tribes  unless  there 
had  originally  been  innocent  ballodnation  to  cherish 
the  growth  of  credulity? 

The  suggestion  of  a  tutural  exposition,  at  once  phys- 
iological and  psychical,  for  the  phenomena  of  oracular 
inspiration,  by  no  means  militates  against  tbe  rect^i- 
tion  of  a  large  infusion  of  fraud  and  imposture  in  the 
systematic  establishment  of  oracular  agendes.  It  is 
impossible,  as  has  frequently  been  observed,  to  distin- 
guish by  any  clear  line  of  demarcatini  between  deluuon 
•nddeoepdon.  Tbe  two  tempeiameiits  Uend  insensibly 
into  each  other.  What  began  in  a  diseased  apprehen- 
sion—in  a  morlnd,  dreamy  conviction — passes  by  slow 
degrees  and  by  multitodinous  ebadsi  of  dif^nce  into 


hypocritical  pretence  and  mercoiaty  juggknr;  bM 
aomeUiiiig  et  tbe  original  tuitaay  remaina  in  the  mind 
of  the  impostor,  and  oondnuea  to  ffll  the  awe-otmcfc 

hearts  of  the  votaries. 

2.  There  has  been,  and  not  yet  has  there  ceased  to  be, 
mnch  discussion  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  insp- 
ration  of  tbe  andent  oracles  <^  Greece.  Whatever  doc- 
trine may  be  adopted,  it  is  manifest  that  it  abonld  b« 
capable  of  embradng  all  tbe  phenomena,  and  sbouU  be 
applieaUe  to  the  explanatioo  ofotadeain  aUtbdrfonas 
and  in  all  thdr  localiries.  Three  theories  have  been 
propounded  and  warmly  advocated  by  thdr  respective 
champi<Mis :  i.  The  hypothesiB  of  actual  and  veradous 
inspiradon  by  God,  or  tbe  angels  of  God.  iL  That  of 
diabolic  intervention.  iiL  That  of  the  cootrivaoee  of 
dedgning  men,  which  will  indnde  the  common  and  on- 
reflecting  allegation  of  pure  chicanuy  and  fraudulent 
deceptimi.  The  first  view  liaabaaicntartaioed  even  m 
hue  years,  and  aeema  partially  sanctioned  by  aome  of 
the  Christian  fathers,  especially  in  their  respect  lor 
Sibylline  inspiratioiL  The  second  opinion  prevuled 
generally  among  tbe  doctors  of  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  snd  was  usually  entertdned  until  re- 
cent times,  having  the  support  of  the  historian  BoUin, 
the  Englidi  divinea  Sh^ock  and  Oallye^  and  many 
other  writers  of  note.  The  third  explaimtion  ia  that 
which  is  now  prevalent,  and  was  promulgated  by  Biylt^ 
and  supported  by  Van  Dale  and  Fontendle. 

Tbe  remarks  already  made  will  show  that  the  fint 
and  second  of  these  solutions  are  deemed  ansatisfact4!ty, 
and  that  the  third  is  conddered  an  incomplete  interfwe- 
tation  of  the  enigma.  It  ia  not  denied  that  impoatare 
was  common ;  and  this  was  fblly  recognised  by  the  an- 
denla  in  tbe  lidght  of  thdr  bdief  in  orades.  Thocrd- 
idee  affords  his  testimony  to  the  fiwt,  and  Aristophanes 
ridicules  the  collections  of  forged  orades  which  were  in 
vogue  during  the  Pdoponnesian  wars.  It  was  not 
among  tbe  Jews  only  that  four  hundred  false  prophets 
might  have  been  found  for  one  wise  (me.  But  all  oradei 
were  not  at  all  times  deliberate  foigeriea.  The  exist- 
ence ud  tiie  CK^t  of  oracular  reapmses,  and  tbe  emi- 
nent inflnenoe  which  tbey  long  puaaessed,  wore  due  to 
origitud  appetendes  and  hallucinatiwis  of  tbe  unin- 
formed and  undeveloped  mind  of  man.  Do  not  children 
still  half  or  wholly  believe  that  thdr  little  misdeeds  are 
repented  by  tbe  birds,  or  by  whispere  in  the  air  ?  Tbe 
pious  diest  which  the  mother  practices  on  ber  wonder- 
ing oftpting  reveals  at  once  the  origin  and  the  perma- 
nence of  the  bdief  in  oracular  communicaxioos  moch 
more  aatis&ctorily  than  dtber  ot  the  flrat  two  thenies 
spedfled  above,  or  than  tbe  third  adopted  wifliout  addi- 
tion or  limitation.  This  instinctive  credulity  fundshes 
the  fourtdation  on  which  concealed  ingenuity  or  uoscf^ 
able  fraud  erected  imposing  structures.  That  the  ele- 
ment of  frand  increases  in  such  aunnndatitHu  with  the 
increasing  intelligence  of  the  community,  and  with 
the  dedine  of  wiqoeetioiring  snpoitition,  U  not  lo  he 
dmbted;  and  that  tbe  ignorant  trust  of  unenU^iteBed 
races  in  the  oScial  promulgation  of  divine  counsels  is 
deluded  by  formal  arrangements  for  the  use  or  abuse  ot 
such  trust,  must  also  be  admitted.  Tet  oertdmly  thete 
is  no  condstency  in  charging  to  wilful  deceptioa  all 
oracular  utterances,  while  Heemerism  and  Hillerism 
still  sttract  thousands  of  earnest  and  honest  bdierers. 

A  supmtitiouB  tendency  habitual  to  tbe  unednealcd 
nund,  and  CMiflrmed  by  associations  in  vegud  to  spirit- 
ual influences  inddent  to  that  stagey  would  appear  fee  be 
the  truest  ex|danation  of  tbe  origin  of  oracles.  A  pro- 
phetic or  priestly  class,  idenrical  or  partially  distihict, 
by  the  very  traiMmisdon  of  its  functions,  makes  a  trade 
of  what  was  ]H«vioudy  a  mentd  infirmity,  a  mMbid 
enthusiasm.  The  fundion,  sustained  by  the  enduring 
popular  futh,  is  converted  into  an  instiument  of  rate, 
of  guidance,  of  police,  and  of  instruction,  and  is  em- 
plojred  by  the  anUioritie^  or  by  an  aasodatioa  of  aaga- 
cions  men,  tot  tbe  government  and  devati«i  of  tbe 
community.  As j^$imit9^^t@Mr  modea  of 
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n^nlAtion,  other  Bchemes  of  popular  culture,  come  into 
use,  and  more  effectually  duchai^  the  like  ofiicea,  the 
need  of  oracnlar  direction  diminishes ;  the  bands  that 
nwred  the  puppets  are  withdrawn,  and  the  agency  long 
iDMgioed  to  be  divine  ceases  to  act,  or  ts  tnutsferred  to 
pict«odex«,wbo  trifle  with  the  remnants  of  credtUity  for 
the  aeeret  power  or  the  petty  gains  which  may  thus  be 
■cUeved.  A  due  eatamate  is  rardy  made  of  the  Urge 
ctpadty  of  man  Ibr  the  belief  in  msrvelfl  and  prodigies 
which  supesBtitions  terror  or  snpastitiotis  hope  may  in- 
cline him  to  beJiere. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  share  in  the  prodoction 
of  ofwdes  is  conceded  to  design  and  to  deliberate  con- 
irirance— let  it  aot  be  called  merely  imposture — dorii^ 
that  phase  of  their  existence  whea  they  exerted  the 
most  methodical  infliienc&  This  vat  pre-eminently 
the  case  daring  the  ascendaicy  of  the  Delphic  shiine. 
The  power  exowised  over  the  whole  Hellenic  world 
Iran  that  mysterious  and  splendid  centre  of  oracular  in- 
jpiration  was  anuunog,  and  was  rendered  more  amazing 
hj  tbe  discordant  and  repellent  attitude  of  the  numer- 
ous Greek  commtmities  towards  each  other.  Curtdns 
may  be  gnilly  of  nothing  worse  than  exaggeration  in 
atlribiMuig  to  the  Delidiic  oracle,  tnd  to  the  prominence 
thus  eonfened  oa  the  Dorian  Apollo,  the  rapid  advanee- 
DMBt  ot  Spartan  power  and  the  mwal  caltore  of  the 
emtenqMEaneona  Greeks.  Certainly,  consummate  wi»- 
dom,  wondrooa  sagacity,  extensive  knowledge,  and  un- 
precedented ethictd  purity  were  displayed  in  the  Pyth- 
ian reqwnsea.  Whoever  inspired  the  Pythoness  must 
have  been  greatly  superior  to  the  contemporary  popula- 
liMtB  in  atateenuuMhip)  In  infbnnattMi,  and  In  moi^ 
The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  which  has  all  the  air  of 
being  a  Delphic  prodnctiun,  startles  as  as  much  as  does 
tbe  PnHnetbeuB  'Vinctus  by  the  marked  elevation  of  its 
tenlim^its  and  by  its  singular  adnmbnitlMn  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  ApoDo,  the  son  of  Jove,  the  pecutiar  god 
of  pnpbe^  and  lord  of  the  oracle,  Msmnea  tbe  office 
of  tsMher  of  bis  people,  and  breathes  a  higher  and  more 
rital  wr  into  the  longs  of  bis  votaries. 

A  krug  series  of  changes  and  transmotations  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  oracles  is  thus  admitted  and 
BKoonted  for.  They  ate  just  sach  cbanges,  too,  as  are 
cotnonaot  with  the  whole  order  of  human  development, 
and  illastrated  by  the  whole  |H0gress  fif  society.  The 
changes,  however,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  hu- 
nauagendeani  tliepnidaetion  of  oracular  inteDlgenoe. 
The  oracnlar  divinities  themselves  were  subject  to  tbe 
came  empire  of  mutability. 

Among  all  races,  the  enperaal  powers,  in  their  prim- 
ittre  character,  are  invoked  exdumvely  for  tbe  pur^ 
pose  of  portending,  preventing,  removing,  or  redressing 
erib^  which  they  are  themselves  believed  to  inflict. 
Jiqiiier  'AXctfmmc,  or  Opitidas,  was  probdily  the  eat- 
Gest  ^Urtiiiet  appeamce  w  the  Ol3^[rian  Jove.  In  the 
Merriae  of  th^  fnoctions,  the  deities  united,  like  coon- 
try  apothecaries  in  old  time,  all  therapeatic  offices  in 
tbenidves,  and  preecribed  for  all  ailments  of  mind, 
body,  and  estate.  It  was  only  gradually,  by  the  appli- 
eation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divirion  of  labor,  that  Ju- 
piter devolved  snndiy  of  his  duties  npon  Apollo,  sa  sub- 
ttqaenUly  Aptdlo  did  upon  .£seulapias,  as  he  upon  his 
MS  HachaoD  and  FOdalirinB,  Ity  whom  they  were  tam- 
ed ofcr  to  tbeir  anppoaed  deseettdanta,  the  Aadepiadim 
Tbe  same  pioceaa  of  segregation  and  dt^rentiation, 
»  Hobert  Spencer  would  say,  was  manifested  by  the 
dirinities  as  by  tbeir  special  ministers,  the  prophets. 
These,  at  first  and  through  long  generations,  protected 
■gunst  witchcraft,  adverse  sfHrita,  tbe  evil  eye,  and 
oAwotacoreafflietioas;  tb^y  avefted  or  idierad  pain 
iiyiDeanlatioD;  they  eurad  wotmds  and  mended  broken 
b«M;  they  bnught  rain,  like  Jupiter  Pbantu}  they 
<Ute«med  lost  cattle  and  missing  goods ;  they  detected 
tbiens;  they  announced  the  moUta  tempora  /audi  et 
ogn^;  they  treasured  up  or  invented  the  past;  they 
Gmtdd  the  fiitnre ;  they  held  con  Aden  tial  intercourse 
*ith  thrir  palmn  or  paternal  gods;  tlwy  became  the 


habitual  interpreters  oftheir  will,  the  exponents  ofthett 
wisdom,  and  the  ac(a«dited  channels  of  communication 
with  them.  The  last  and  highest  office  was  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  till  the  rest  had  sunk  into  such 
secmdary  importance  as  to  be  intrusted  to  the  wdinary 
acolytes  of "  tbe  schools  of  the  prophets,"  or  to  other 
professional  gentry.  The  progresnve  discrimination  of 
the  prophetic  function  is  equally  displayed  in  the  proph- 
ets and  in  tbe  divinities.  The  Fs^er  of  gods  and  men 
is  obscured  in  oracular  eminence  by  his  son  Apollo,  who 
becomes  the  special  dei^  of  plague  and  physic  and 
music  and  song  and  prophecy.  In  the  latest  Hellenic 
agea  Apollo  is  himself  eclipsed  by  tbe  deified  mortals 
Ampbiaraua  and  Ampbilochos,  Thus  orade-mongering 
was  not  only  withdrawn  from  tbe  department  of  tbe 
general  practitioner,  but  de<£ned  into  the  keei^  of 
snbordinste  persons. 

8.  Attention  will  now  be  directed  to  this  distinct 
phase  of  oracular  manifestation,  and  will  be  concen- 
trated on  those  celebrated  orades  of  classical  antiquity 
which  alone  ordinarily  present  themselves.  All  noUce 
of  the  Kbyls  and  the  Mbylline  oracles  will  be  deferred 
to  a  separate  article,  as,  notwithstanding  their  snperiw 
ioteieat  and  imporlanee,  they  had  an  entirely  distinct 
origin  and  character.  See  Sutl  and  Sibtllikk  Ora- 
cles. 

The  most  ancient  known  orade  of  Greece  was  that 
of  Jnpiterat  Dodona,  where  communications  were  made 
f>om  hollow  oaks,  or  by  the  datter  of  the  sacred  kMtles 
suspended  in  the  sacred  grove.  The  answers,  accord- 
ingly, wen  not  direct,  but  conjectural,  and  were  deter- 
mined the  arUtraty  interptetatioDa  of  tbe  jviests, 
Dodona  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  once  in  the  authentic 
text,  and  once  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships;  but  in 
nd^er  place  does  the  orade  seem  known  to  the  poet. 
He  does  not  seem  to  'he  acquainted  with  any  oracular 
locality.  With  him  the  individual  seer,  directly  in- 
spired by  Apdlo,  is  tbe  deporttary  of  the  prophetic  gift. 
This  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
Homeric  rhapsodies,  for  Dodona  was  certainly  much 
more  andent  than  Delphi,  and  Delphi  had  reached  or 
passed  its  zenith  of  eminence  when  Pindar  wrote.  The 
orade  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  in  a  glen  of  Parnassus,  was 
much  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Hellenic  seats  of  proph- 
ecy, and  threw  completely  into  the  shade  the  Dodoniean 
Grove  and  tbe  other  orades  of  Jupiter.  The  eclipse 
was  pTobaWy  due  to  migrations  and  changed  relatitms 
among  tbe  Greek  races,  and  may  be  tdandbly  connected 
with  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  But  the 
sltered  mode  of  transmitting  the  divine  replies  evinces 
a  change  of  intellectual  condition  and  an  advance  In 
dvility.  At  Delphi  the  prophetic  medium  was  a  female, 
called  the  Pythoness,  who  was  thrown  into  convnlsiona 
and  incoherent  Vacillations  by  gaaea  soppoaed  to  jsane 
ftom  erevicea  in  tbe  rock,  l^ine  utterancea  were  pro- 
fessedly taken  down  by  the  attendant  prirat,  and  ddiv- 
ered  to  the  postulants,  originally,  and  usually  in  all  peri- 
ods, in  the  form  of  hexameter  verses,  but  occssionally  in 
iambics  after  Athaitan  supremacy  had  disseminated  At- 
tic fashions  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  Attic  dialect, 

Dodona  and  Delphi  are  the  most  noted  of  Greek  ora- 
cles; but  tb^  lead  a  long  array  of  names  of  greater  or 
leaser  renown  in  both  Greece  and  Italy,aa  well  as  in  other 
Unds  reached  by  Greek  influences  or  open  to  Greek  in- 
terpretation. Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
even  the  names  of  all  the  oracles  of  temporary  or  local 
celebrity  have  been  preserved.  Beudes  tbe  great  orade 
of  Jupiter  at  Dodona,  there  was  one  in  Bceotia,  one  in 
Ells,  and  one  of  much  brief  fame  in  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Libya— that  of  Jo|uter  Amroon,  consulted  1^  I^^sander 
and  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Apdh>  had  a  much  longer 
list  of  oracular  shrines — at  Argos,  at  Corinth,  at  Laced»- 
mon,  at  Claros,  at  Branchide,  at  Antioch,  at  Patara,  in 
Arcadia,  in  Cilicia,  in  Troos,  at  Bale,  and  at  many  other 
places.  Other  divinities,  both  Dii  Majorca  and  Dii  Mi- 
nores,  had  their  seats  of  vatidnation  fcattosedithnHifh- 
ont  the  Hellenic  settlemaiA^it^'i 
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had  wacles  it  Epheaus,  in  Citicia,  aod  in  Egypt.  Jono 
gare  comfort  at  Coriutb,  at  Nyaa,  and  daewbere.  Mi- 
Derva  responded  at  ilyeeam,  on  Honnt  Mum,  in  Colchis, 
and  la  Sfiun.  Satuni,  Neptune,  Flnto,  Man,  Venua, 
Two,  Hereulcfl,  and  ^iculapius,  all  kept  offices  for  pro- 
pbette  ioteUigeiio&  Even  inferior  immmtals  shared  in 
the  puUicatioa  of  the  secret*  of  Fate.  Fortune  deceived 
ber  auitorB  at  Antium ;  Castor  and  Pollux  were  in  part- 
neisfaip  at  Sparta;  the  Nymphs  received  anxioos  visit- 
ma  at  the  Cwj'cian  Cave;  Uachaon  welcomed  inquirer* 
in  Lacoaia;  Tropbonius,  at  Lebadea;  TireNas,  M  Or- 
chomenoa.  Ulyssea,  Mopeus^  Aristma,  Sarpodon,  Cal- 
eb as,  Amphiaraus,  Autolycus,  and  many  others,  male 
and  feoiale,  had  establishments  in  various  quarters.  Car- 
menta  and  ber  sister  Camenn  bad  their  cells  of  inspira- 
Uon  on  the  Capitoline  Hili  at  Rome,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.  Fauoua  vas  consulted  at  Tibur,  in  Lalium ; 
aod  near  by  waa  the  grove  <tf  the  oiaoalar  nymph  Albu- 
nea — dmuts  Aibunea  nmmaiitU.  Both  are  commenw- 
rated  in  conjunction  by  Vii^il,  and  the  latter  is  noted  as 
a  tenth  Sbyl  by  Lactantius,  who  states  that  her  predi^ 
tions  (sortef)  were  deposited  in  the  Capitol  by  the  Roman 
Senate.  But  it  would  be  tedious  to  extend  the  list  still 
further,  and  impoeuble  to  complete  iL  The  number  of 
oracles  multiplied  as  they  became  vulgarixed  and  dis- 
credited. Their  multitude  furnished  a  poor  compenaa- 
tioa  for  their  Iom  of  antboiitjr. 

4,  Fvm  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  tin  ora- 
dee  ceased  to  exert  any  coosideiable  influence  over  the 
mwe  intelligent  Gr«eka.  They  were  still  coosolled,  and 
were  treated  with  external  respect  They  might  be 
employed  for  the  furtherance  of  political  and  religioos 
aims,  and  to  operate  on  the  multitude ;  but  there  could 
be  Uttle  genuine  faith  in  them  when  the  temples  to 
which  they  were  attached  were  unscrupulously  plun- 
dered for  the  maintenance  of  domestic  wars.  Moreover, 
otade  waa  weighed  against  oracle ;  contradictory  replies 
were  expected  from  rival  establishments;  and  the  un- 
aatisbctoiy  reftly  of  one  divinity  was  set  aside  for  the 
more  encouraging  response  of  another.  This  discord  in 
heaven  was  turned  into  ridicule  by  Aristophanes. 

The  decay  of  reputation  natunUly  promoted  and  at- 
tended the  decline  of  oracles.  The  diminotioa  trf  re- 
spect commenced  eariy,  as  even  befim  the  FHnan  wars 
the  Pythoness  was  alleged  to  hare  been  comipled  by  the 
Alcnueonidie.  But  popular  auperalitiona  expire  slowly, 
especially  when  supported  by  organized  institutions,  and 
by  a  special  class  interested  in  their  maintenance.  The 
image -makers  and  carvers  and  Jewellers  and  ulver- 
smitha  and  prieata,  who  live  by  the  temple,  will  kmg 
succeed  in  making  the  mnliitude  cry  out,  **  Great  is  Di- 
ana of  the  Ephesiaiis."  The  Epicureans,  in  the  Mace- 
donian period,  might  laugh  at  the  Delphic  responses, 
and  Jeer  at  Apollo,  the  god  of  poetrj',  for  composing 
verses  far  inferior  to  those  of  Homer,  whom  he  was  be- 
lieved to  have  inspired.  Indeed,  the  halting  metres 
and  loose  compoution  of  the  oracles  were  among  the  ear- 
liest causes  of  the  contempt  into  which  they  fell,  and 
gave  as  little  evidence  of  supemataml  agency  as  do  the 
sfaww  of  modem  apiritualiata.  Still,  however,  omeolar 
instructions  continued  to  be  vented  and  vended,  and  were 
received  with  wondering  faith  by  the  multitude,  however 
suspicious  they  might  be  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  precisdy  the  period  of  the 
actual  cessation  of  oracles.  Such  uncertainty  is  inevi- 
table, as  they  were  only  gradaally  extingnished.  An 
old  and  popular  tradition  is  that  they  were  tileneed  at 
once  by  the  Advent;  and  this  opinion  was  employed  in 
a  very  serious  manner  by  Milton  in  his  juvenile  Hymn 
on  the  Nativity.  The  same  statement  is  made  in  the 
solemn  prtMe  of  Isaac  Barrow  in  bis  eighteenth  Srmtm 
onUteCrttd;  "Attbeappearanoe  of  Jesus  and  his  doc- 
trine, his  (Satan's)  altars  were  deserted,  his  temples  fell 
down,  kit  oraehi  were  dutiA,  his  aru  were  supplanted, 
all  his  worship  and  kingdom  were  quite  snbverted." 
This  story  of  the  cessadon  seems  to  have  been  started 
by  EuseUus  in  the  1th  century,  and  perhaps  to  have 


been  adopted  in  a  more  tmrestricted  form  than  was  de- 
signed him.  It  is  apparmUy  connected  with  tbt 
faUe  of  the  death  of  the  god  Fan,  and  with  the  myth 
of  Thammua,  which  waa  oommeiUed  oo  hj  the  nbU 
Uaimonides.  No  weight,  however,  can  be  atta^ed  to 
the  representation.  The  oradea  had  been  decaying  for 
centuries  before  the  Christian  mn,  as  they  pcoloagcd 
their  existence  in  a  more  and  more  languishing  oowli- 
tion  for  centuries  after  it.  Cicero  remarks  that  ihe 
Delphic  shrine  was  no  longer  vcncioua,  and  dedam 
that  aa  long  ago  aa  the  times  of  Pyrrhua  Apcdlo  had 
ceased  to  make  verses  (/>a2)ar.  I,  xix,  87;  III,lvi,17«> 
Juvenal  (Sat.  vi,  6&&-6)  note*  the  ulence  of  the  onde 
ofDdphi: 

"Qnonlam  Delphi*  oracnla  ceeeant, 
£t  genns  hnmsnnm  dsmnat  catlgo  Itataii." 

But  Juvenal'a  allusion  is  to  the  temporary  auppreseioci 
oftbeiHvdebyNcra,  It  vaareabxed  by  Hadrian,  and 
consulted  for  two  hundred  yean  won.  Flutaach,  in  a 
special  inquiry  into  the  failure  of  oradea  {De  DefeeU 
Oraaiiorum)  does  not  deny  thor  oontemporaoemia  ex- 
istence. He  says  that  the  oracle*  of  Bteotia  were  ailenL 
He  would  not  have  particularized  Bceotia  if  tbey  had 
been  extinct  everywhere  else.  Indeed,  the  emperoi 
Trajan,  the  c(»itempoTary  and  auppoeed  patron  of  Plu- 
tarch, consul  tod  the  wade  at  HeUopoUs  previous  to  the 
I^hian  expedition,  with  little  faith  apparently;  bat 
he  ooald  not  have  consulted  it  at  all  if  the  oradcs  had 
become  entirdy  mute.  The  story  is  a  curious  one,  and 
exhibit*  the  half-believing  incredulity  of  times  wha 
old  faith  has  withered  into  feeble  superstition.  Trajsn 
sent  his  inquiry  by  letter  to  Heliopolis,  The  god  direct- 
ed the  reply  to  be  made  by  a  sealed  letter.  When  open- 
ed, it  was  found  Uank.  Tr^an'a  inqidry  had  been  a 
blank  epistle.  Fausanias,  in  the  third  or  foorth  qnarts 
uf  the  2d  century,  mentions  that  the  oracle  of  Amphi- 
Lochus  at  Mallus,  in  Cilicia,  was  then  in  the  highest  re- 
pute. Its  superiority  could  not  have  been  aaaerted  if 
there  had  been  no  others  with  which  to  compare  it; 
yet  its  solitary  existence  would  disprove  the  abaolnte 
extinction  of  oracular  communications.  Ludan  also,  in 
several  of  his  spicy  brockurtt,  mentions  wades  still  con- 
sulted. Even  after  Christianity  had  become  the  religiaa 
of  the  empire,  the  belief'in  otadee  atill  survived,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  hunga  altogether  without  gratifica- 
tion. The  eWdence  is  furnished  by  an  inddent  record* 
edbySozomen(//wf.£n!AM;v,20).  The  Cesar  Gallie, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  succeeded 
in  crushing  ont  the  orade  of  Apdlo  at  Daphne,  near 
Antioch,  by  transporting  thither  the  relica  <tf  St.  Bnby- 
las.  When  JuUan  Ihe  Apostate  endeavored  to  revive 
the  orade,  he  was  informed  by  it  that  it  was  sileoeed  by 
the  dead  bodies  which  dosed  in  mouth.  The  final  ex- 
tirpation of  oracles  and  oracular  cells  may  with  great 
probabHity  be  ascribed  to  the  measures  of  Theodonw 
the  Great,  which  deprived  the  temples  of  th^r  endow- 
ments, and  withdrew  from  the  Pagan  priesthood,  pro- 
phetic and  unpropfae-lic^  their  means  of  subsistuwe. 
Their  mouths  wen  dosed  at  last,  not  by  dead  bodies, 
hot  by  the  want  of  anything  to  put  into  tbem.  See 
Bayle,  Did.  Hist,  et  CrUiqw  (Index,  s.  v.  Grades) ;  Van 
l>ale,  DupnialioneM  (1688) ;  Moebius,  Trxict.  PiOobigko- 
Thtotog.  (1686);  Fontenelle,  TraUi  ffutoriqw  da 
I)ieuxet€lMDhnoiutbtPagaitime(DelItjlG96);  Bellas, 
Reponse  a  VHutoirt  de*  Orade*  of  Fonteoelle  (1709); 
Hullmann.  WurJigmv  du  D^kitcken  OraieU  (Bom, 
1837) ;  KUusen,  in  Eiach  u.  ember's  EmyOep&He,  s.  v. 
Orakel;  Mitfiml,  ^itfory  q^  Cresos;  tiioie,  Butorg  o/ 
Greece,  pt  ii,  eh.  iL   (G.  F.  H.) 

OnlCoiifBUioa(oHiAi*wori*).  SeePxiiintiiCB. 

Oral  Law.  See  TnADmon. 

Oral  UaBdnoattoiL  8eeL(»D*BSuprBB;SAC- 

BAHKKT. 

OrUa  (from  oro,  a  atripe),  or  Taxok,  an  onuncBt 
of  the  pope,  inliodneed  by  nope  InnocMt  III  <eir.  ISOO) 
as  a  aabsatnte  fbtsttedCepKfplclIdgw  b^^  to  be 
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worn  iiuide  the  oA.  It  ia  of  thin  ulk,  striped  in  fonr ' 
colon,  and  edged  with  gold  lace,  and  worn  double,  the 
inaer  part  aerriDg  aa  a  tippet  ovei  the  alb,  and  the 
doplkate  bung  la^d  os  the  pope's  head  nntil  after  the 
oiomUt  ii  pat  <»,  and  then  tafned  over  the  back,  chest, 
udshoddmu  ButYf tieottf SaeredArdtaoleg^, p. ilO. 

Orandi  DlaoipIIna.  See  Pehancb. 

Orange,  Cooncil  of  (CohoKimi  Arauriaoutm), 
(1),  an  eodenasUcal  gathering  which  convened  on  Not. 
^441,  at  Orange,a  city  ofProvence,  Fiance;  was  pre- 
nded  orer  by  SU  Hilai^  of  Aries,  and  was  attended  by 

seTenteen  bishops,  from  three  Gaulish  provinces,  among 
them  Eucherius  of  Lyoos,  Ingenius  of  EmbruD,  Claudius 
(biibopric  unknown),  and  Maximus  of  Riez.  Thirty 
ctnoos  were  published,  substantially  as  follows: 

"  1.  Declare*  that  priests  mu.  In  the  bishop's  absence, 
eoDibTO  [bj  adnlttlsterins  the  boly  chrism  and  the  bless- 
ing) beretics,  who,  being  in  danger  of  death,  desire  to  be 

recoDclled. 

"S.  Directs  that  ministers  when  abont  to  baptise  shall 
have  the  chrism  read*,  with  which  thej  shall  anoint  the 
neophjlea  immediateir  after  bsptlsm,  according  to  their 
eQStam  of  only  aDulDilDg  with  tbe  chrism  utice.  That  If 
tnj  one  by  chance  shall  not  have  been  anointed  with 
the  ehrtsm  or  baptism,  it  shall  be  made  known  to  tbe 
bishop  at  conarmatlon,  bnt  not  as  being  absolnlely 
Decenary,  eloce,  there  being  but  one  benediction  of  tbe 
chrinn,  that  which  Is  given  to  tbe  baptised  person  at 
coDDrmation  Is  snffldent.  See  Cuusm. 

"3.  Directs  that  penitents  wheu  dsnceronsly  111  shall 
be  receired  to  commnnlon  witboat  the  Imposition  of 
haodi:  that  If  they  snrrive  they  ehall  remain  In  a  state 
o(  penance  until,  having  ftiDy  accomplished  It,  thev  may 
rigbily  receive  the  conunnnlon  after  reconcf llaUon  by  Im- 
position of  hands. 

"4.  Directs  that  penance  be  pennltted  to  those  clerks 
who  desire  it. 

"S.  Forbids  to  deliver  np  criminals  who  have  taken 
relhge  In  a  chorcb. 

"1  Kiconunnnlcates  those  who  seise  upon  tbe  slaves 
of  tbe  clergy  tn  the  place  of  their  own,  who  have  taken 
sinanaiy  Id  the  chnrcb. 

"T.  Bxcommnnleatea  those  who  treat  petsona  set  free 
by  the  Church  as  slarea. 

"S.  Forbids  a  bishop  to  ordain  any  one  living  in  an- 
other dfaxese. 

"t.  Directs  that  if  a  bishop  shall  desire  to  ordain  per- 
sons behmglng  to  another  Church,  of  Irreproachable  char- 
icter.he  shall  either  bring  them  to  tire  In  nla  own  Church, 
or  obtain  iMve  of  their  own  bishop. 

"la  Dlrecu  that  where  a  bishop  has  built  a  chnrch 
vtithia  tbe  territory  of  another  bishop  with  the  tatter's 
Mrmisslon. he  shall  suffer  bim  to  cou»ecrate  It,  aud  the 
blBhop  of  ihe  place  shall  on  his  part  grnnt  to  the  bishop 
who  bnllt  the  church  the  right  of  ordalniug,  as  clerks  to 
Mrre  It,  such  peraons  as  the  bishop  of  the  place  sbnll 
prssent  to  him,  or  of  approving  bis  choice  If  they  be  al- 
itady  ordained. 

"IL  Forbide  bishopa  to  receive  persons  excommunl- 
nt«d  by  their  own  bubop  nntil  they  are  reconciled. 

"13.  Directs  that  persons  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
power  of  speech  shall  be  reconciled  or  bantiied  if  they 
glTe,  or  shall  have  given  beftireliand,  a  mga  that  they 
«i«h  It. 

"11  Directs  that  all  pioas  ofllces  ('qniecamqne  pleu- 
tb  iDnt*}  be  perlbnned  towards  iusenelble  peraoos. 

"  14  Directs  that  the  commnnlon  shall  be  given  to  bap- 
tiied  eaergnmene,  who  do  all  in  their  power  to  become 
healed,  ana  who  rollow  obediently  the  oonnsels  of  the 
tlerQr.Dseanse  tbe  vlrtae  of  tbe  sacrament  may  strength- 
en taon  agalnat  the  attack*  of  the  devil  and  pnriff  them. 

"18.  Direeia  that  In  cases  of  necessl^  holy  baptism 
may  be  administered  to  energnmens. 

"16.  Forbids  to  ordain  ihtwe  who  have  been  openly 
ptescseed  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  deprives  of  alt  their  func- 
UoQs  time  who  become  so  alter  ordination. 

"  K.  IHnela  that  the  chalice  be  offered  with  the  *  cap- 
u,'  and  be  consecrated  with  the  encharlstlcal  mixture 
Ccnm  caps*  at  callz  ofibrendns  est  et  admlzUone  encha- 
rlsths  eonseerandns')- 

"  I&  Orders  Uiat  ihenceforwards  In  all  tbe  ebnrcbea 
of  the  provtQce  the  Gospel  shoaU  be  read  to  the  cate- 
chamene. 

"  n.  ForbMa  eateehnmens  to  enter  tbe  baptistery. 

"Mil  FoAlda  to  raflbr  catechumens  to  receive  the  bless- 
Isf  with  llw  blthftal,  even  In  fomily  prayers,  and  directs 
that  tbey  be  warned  to  onme  separately  fbr  the  blessing, 
and  lo  receive  the  sign  of  the  croea. 

"n.  Enacts  that  in  the  case  of  two  bishops  only  con- 
•ecTsUng  a  bishop,  without  the  participation  of  the  other 
WAopt  of  the  provloce.  If  tbe  bishop  was  consecrated 

Salnst  his  own  will  he  shall  he  pnt  into  tbe  place  of  one 
the  eooseeratlng  Ustaope,  and  aotns  one  consecrated  tn 
fll  the  place  of  ttte  latter;  bnt  If  bis  omtseeratlon  was 


done  with  his  own  free  ctmsent,  he  shall  he  deposed,  as 
well  as  tbe  two  consecrating  bishops. 

"  Sfi.  Declares  that  In  fliture  married  men  shall  not  be  or- 
dslned  deacons,  except  tbey  will  mske  a  vow  uf  chastltr. 

"S8.  Directs  that  marrlea  deacons  who  will  not  live  In 
a  state  of  continence  be  deprived  (eomp.  I«a,  SUt,  iS 
Saoenb^  aiOacff,  p.  TO). 

"M.  Excepts  from  this  law  those  who  bad  been  pre- 
vlonsty  ordained,  bnt  forbids  to  confer  any  higher  order 
npou  tbem. 

"30.  Forbids  to  elevate  a  person  twice  married  to  any 
bifther  degree  than  that  of  snbdeacon. 

"VL  Forbids  tbe  ordination  of  deaconesses  In  future, 
and  directs  that  those  actually  ordained  shall  receive  tbe 
benediction  together  with  lay  persons. 

"ST.  Directs  that  the  widows  shall  make  profession  of 
chastity,  and  wear  tbe  projier  dress. 

"88.  Directs  that  they  who  have  broken  their  proftf- 
slon  of  virginity  shall  be  put  to  penance. 

"39.  Coiiftrms  the  regulation  of  tbe  council. 

"30.  Directs  that  wheu  a  bishop  [s  unable  to  discharge 
his  duties,  he  ehall  commit  the  perfiirmance  of  them  to 
another  bishop,  and  not  to  a  mere  priest." 

In  this  couodl,  moreover,  certain  bishops  were  cen- 
sured who  had  broken  tbe  canms  of  the  Council  of 
Biea  In  489,  by  refusing  to  allow  the  annual  provincial 
councils  with  the  others  as  ordered.  See  Lsbb^,  Cm- 
ciL  iil,  1446;  Harduin,  Condi,  i,  1187. 

(2)  Another  Chnrch  council  was  convened  on  July  8, 
529,  by  Cmarius  of  Aries,  and  was  attended  under  bis 
presidency  by  thirteen  bishops.  Twenty-flve  articles 
concerning  grace  and  ftee-will,  and  Erected  agdnrt  the 
semi-Pelagian  doctrines  then  prevalent,  were  drawn  up 
and  signet^  and  labeeiiiiently  cmflnned  by  pc^  Bont- 
fuduall: 

"  L  Condemna  those  who  maintain  Ibat  the  sin  of  Adam 
has  affected  only  tbe  body  of  man  by  mdaring  ft  moitsl, 
and  has  not  afleeted  tbe  sonl  also. 

"3.  Condemns  those  who  maintain  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
hath  liiJured  himself  only,  or  that  the  death  of  the  body 
is  tbe  only  effect  of  his  transgrseslon  which  has  deseena- 
ed  to  his  posterity. 

"8.  CoudemuB  those  who  teach  that  grace  Is  gjven  In 
answer  to  the  praver  of  man,  and  who  deny  that  it  Is 
Otrauffk  graet  that  ne  Is  brought  to  pray  at  all. 

"4.  CoDdemna  thoee  who  teach  that  God  waits  for  onr 
wish  befiire  purifying  us  ttom  sin,  and  that  lie  does  nut 
by  his  ^irit  give  ns  the  wish  to  be  pnrifled. 

"S.  Condemns  those  who  midutain  that  tbe  act  of  fidtb, 
by  which  we  beltev*  in  Um  who  Jasilfleth,  Is  not  the 
work  of  grace,  bnt  that  we  are  capable  of  doing  so  of 
ourselves. 

"T.  Condemns  those  who  maintain  (batman  can  think 
or  do  anything  good,  as  fiir  as  his  salvation  Is  concerned, 
wllbout  gracei 

"6.  Condemns  thoee  who  maintain  that  some  come  to 
the  grace  of  baptism  by  their  own  free-win,  and  others 
by  the  supernatural  help  of  divine  mercy." 

The  seventeen  other  canons  are,  properly  speaking, 
sentences  taken  out  of  the  works  of  SS.  Augustine  and 
Prosper,  recognising  the  necesn^  of  grace,  prayer,  and 
humiHly.  To  these  were  appended  the  fdlowing  pn^ 
oeitions: 

"  (1.)  That  all  bapUsed  persons  can,  If  they  will,  work 
oat  thefr  salvation. 

"  (S.iThat  Ood  hath  predestinated  nooae  todamnatlon. 

"  (S.)  That  Godt  by  his  grace,  gives  to  n*  the  flrst  be- 
ginning of  faith  and  charity,  and  that  he  is  tbe  author  of 
our  conversion." 

See  Labb^,  ConcU,  iv,  1666;  Harduin,  ConeU,  ii,  1110. 
See  also,  on  both  councils,  Dollinger,  Lthrb.  der  Kir- 
chenfieich,  i,  114  aq.;  Hefel^  Concilieagetck.  ii,  274  sq., 

706, 714, 716. 

Orange  (River)  Free  State  is  the  name  as- 
sumed by  tbe  republic  of  Dutch  Boers,  who,  after  retire 
ing  fnm'  Natal  when  declared  a  Britiab  eidony,  catab* 
liahcd  tbemsdves  in  that  portion  of  the  conntiy  in  tbe 
interior  of  South  Africa  lying  between  tbe  two  great 
branches  of  tbe  Orange  River,  tbe  Ky  and  the  tiariep, 
known  to  the  colonists  as  the  Vaal  and  Orange  rivers, 
and  situated  north  of  tbe  Cape  Colony.  It  consists  of 
vast  undulating  plains,  sloping  gently  down  from  tbe 
Ualnti  Mountains  to  the  Vaal  Biver,  dotted  over,  how- 
ever, in  many  places  by  rocky  hills,  althoagh  to  tbe 
nwtbward  hundreds  of  miles  are  found  so  entirely  level 
as  to  present  scarcely  a  break  on  tbe  borison,  Tbe 
popnlaUon  oonusia  princ^|^|^£cfl^yKu^KJg■l^@ntoh 
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■eUlen^  beaidei  a  ooMidenble  Dambw  of  native  Kafra 
(q.  V.)  and  HotUntoU  (q,  v.),  la  commoo  with  all  new 
countries,  the  want  of  religious  ordinances  was  for  some 
time  Mverely  felt  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  but  of  late 
yean  miniatere  of  the  Dutch  Refonned  Cburch,  Wes- 
leyaa  missionaries,  and  Episcopalian  cle^men  have 
been  appointed  to  this  field  of  labcv,  and  the  population 
is  gradually  being  transfonned  into  a  ChristianiKd  com- 
munity. See  Th»  MMaiars  VfTortd  (N.  T.  187S.  ISmu), 
p.  639,  No.  1104;  Gnindeiuiui,  Jf jswMs^tla^  No.  1. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Orangeman  is  the  name  given  by  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  to  their  Protestant  countrymen,  on  account  of 
their  faithful  adherence  to  the  bouse  of  Orange.  It  has 
come  to  be  one  ofthe  unhappy  party  deMgoaiions  which 
for  nearly  a  century  has  laiKcly  helped  to  create  and 
keep  alive  religious  and  political  divide  of  the  worst 
character  throughout  the  British  empire,  but  especially 
in  Ireland. 

Origin. — The  Orange  organization  was  provoked  by 
the  animosities  which  subsisted  between  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  from  the  Reformation 
downwards,  reaching  their  full  development  after  the 
Kevolutioo  of  168S,  and  the  whoUaale  confiscations  of 
Catbolie  fmpetty  \ij  vUch  that  event  was  foUowcd. 
From  that  time  the  RomanisU  of  Ireland  may  be  end 
legally  to  have  loet  all  social,  political,  and  religious 
status  in  Ireland.  Some  attempts  which  were  made  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  ISth  cenuiiy  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  excited,  especially  in  the  north,  the  alarm  of 
tbe  Protestant  [wrty,  who  regarded  the  traditionary 
"  Protestant  asceodency"  as  endangered.  Acu  of  vio- 
lence became  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and,  as  common- 
ly happens,  combinations  for  aggressive  and  defensive 
purposes  were  formed,  not  alone  by  the  Protestants,  but 
also  by  their  Catholic  antagonists.  The  members  of 
the  Protestant  associations  appear  at  first  to  have  been 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Peep-o'-day  Boys,"  from  the 
time  at  which  their  violences  were  commonly  perpe- 
tr^ed;  the  Catholics  who  associated  together  for  self- 
defeoce  being  called  *<Defaideis.''  CtdliNons  between 
anned  bodies  of  these  partiea  became  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. In  1786  a  pitched  battle,  attended  with  much 
bloodshed,  was  fought  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  The 
steps  taken  to  repress  these  disorders  were  at  once  in- 
sufficient in  themselves  to  prevent  open  violence,  and 
bad  the  effect  of  diverting  the  current  into  the  still 
more  dangerous  channel  of  secret  associations.  The 
rude  and  iltiterate  mob  of  Peep-o'-day  Boys  made  way 
for  the  rich  and  influential  organization  o{  the  Orange 
Sodety,  which,  having  its  first  origin  in  the  same  ob- 
scure district  that  had  so  long  been  the  scene  of  agra- 
rian violence,  by  degrees  extended  its  ramifications 
into  every  portion  of  ^e  British  empire,  and  into  every 
grade  of  society  from  the  hovel  to  tin  very  st^  of  the 
thraw.  The  name  of  tbe  Orange  association  is  taken 
from  that  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  William  11^  and  was 
assumed  in  honor  of  that  prince,  who,  in  Irdand,  has 
been  popuUrly  identified  with  the  eaublishroent  ot  that 
Protestant  ascendency  which  it  was  the  ot^t  of  tbe 
Orange  associadon  to  sustain, 

JDwdopment. — The  first "  Orange  Lodge"  was  found- 
ed in  the  village  of  Loughgall,  county  Armagh,  Sept. 
21, 1796.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  diria  was  a 
series  of  outrages  by  which  Roman  Cath(^es  were  for- 
cibly fleeted  from  their  houses  and  farms,  twelve  or 
fourteen  bouses  being  sometimes^  according  to  a  disin- 
terested witness,  wrecked  in  a  single  night;  terminat- 
ing, September,  1795,  in  an  engagement,  called,  from 
the  place  where  it  occurred,  the  battle  of  the  Diamond. 
The  association,  which  began  among  the  ignorant  peas- 
antry, soon  worked  its  way  upwards.  The  general  dis- 
aSectioa  towards  English  rule,  which  at  that  time  pei^ 
vaded  Ireland,  and  in  which  the  Romanists,  as  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  their  oppressed  condition,  largely 
participated,  tended  much  to  identify  in  the  mind  of 
Protestants  the  cause  of  disloyalty  with  thatof  popoy; 


and  the  mMHob  «f  179S  ina^iarably  conibiMl  tbe  i» 

ligious  with  the  political  antipathies.  In  Noresaba 
of  that  year  the  Orange  Society  had  already  reached 
the  digni^  of  a  grand  lodge  of  Ireland,  with  a  grand 
master,  a  grand  secretary,  and  a  formal  establiebmest 
in  the  metropolis;  and  in  tbe  f<dlowing  years  tbe  oc- 
ganizatton  extended  over  the  entire  province  of  Lister, 
and  had  its  ramifications  in  all  tbe  centres  of  Proua- 
lantism  in  the  other  provinces  of  Irdand.  In  IM  it 
extended  to  EngUnd,  A  gnmd  lodge  was  feonded  &t 
Manchester,  f^m  which  warrants  were  issued  for  the 
entire  kingdom.  Tbe  seat  of  the  grand  lodge  was  trans- 
ferred to  London  to  18S1.  Tbe  subject  more  than  once 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament,  especially 
in  1618 ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  grand  lodge  of  Ir^ 
land  was  dissolved;  but  ita  fonctioiia  in  iasiung  war- 
rants, etc,  were  discharged  vicarioiialy  thn^h  the 
English  lodge.  The  most  memoraUe  crisis,  however, 
in  the  history  of  the  Orange  Society  was  the  eieetioa 
of  a  royal  duke  (Cumberiand)  in  1827  as  grand  master 
for  England;  and  on  the  re-establishment  of  tbe  Irnh 
grand  lodge  in  1828,  an  imperial  grand  master.  The 
"  Catholic  Relief  Act"  of  the  following  year  atined  up 
all  the  slumbering  antipathies  of  creed  and  race,  and 
tbe  Orange  assodatkm  was  propagated 
than  ever.  Emissaries  were  sent  oat  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  lodges,  not  alone  in  Wales  and  SeotJand, 
but  also  in  Canada,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  tbe 
other  colonies.  But  the  most  formidable  part  of  this 
zealous  propagandism  was  its  introductitn  into  the 
army.  As  eariy  as  1824  traces  ot  this  an  diacoi-erabiet 
and  again  in  1826.  No  fewer  titan  thir^^two  regi- 
ments were  proved  to  have  received  wanants  for  bidd- 
ing lodges  in  Ireland,  and  the  English  grand  lodge  had 
issued  thirty -seven  warrants  for  the  same  purpoee. 
The  organization  of  this  strange  association  was  most 
complete  and  moet  extensive.  Subject  to  tbe  coitial 
grand  lodge  woe  three  classes — county,  district^  and 
private  lodges— each  (tf  which  correapoDded,  and  made 
returns  and  ctmtributions  to  ita  own  immediate  stqwrior, 
whom  they  were  transmitted  to  the  gnuid  lodge 
ch  lodge  bad  a  master,  deputy -master,  neeretary, 
committee,  and  chaplain.  Tbe  only  omidition  ot  mem- 
berebip  was  that  the  party  should  be  Protestant,  and 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  election  of  members  was 
by  ballot,  and  each  lodge  also  annually  elected  its  own 
officers  and  committee.  The  general  govemroeat  of 
the  aaeodation  was  vested  in  the  grand  lodge,  whidi 
consisted  of  all  the  great  dignitaries,  the  grand  masters 
of  counties,  and  the  members  of  another  body  odled  the 
grand  committee.  This  lodge  met  twice  each  year,  in 
May  and  on  November  6 — the  day  pregnant  with  as- 
sociations calculated  to  keep  alive  the  Protestant  an- 
tipathies of  the  body.  All  the  dignitaries  of  the  ao- 
ciety,  as  well  as  iu  various  committees  and  execative 
bodies,  were  subject  to  annual  re-eleotum.  tn  1836  tbe 
association  numbered  20  grand  lodges,  80  district  lodges, 
IfiOO  private  lodges,  and  from  200,000  to  220,000  men- 
hers.  The  worst  residt  of  the  Orange  aasoctatioD  wh 
the  constant  incentive  which  it  supplied  to  party  ani- 
modties  and  deeds  of  violence.  In  the  north  of  Ireland 
the  party  displays  and  proceseionB  were  a  perpetual^ 
recurring  source  of  disorder,  and  even  of  Uoodabed; 
and  the  spirit  of  fraternity  which  pervaded  its  oMinben 
was  a  standing  obstacle  to  the  adminlstntion  of  the 
law.  It  was  known  or  believed  that  an  Orange  culprit 
was  perfectiy  safe  in  the  hands  of  an  Orange  Jury;  and 
all  confidence  in  the  local  administration  of  Justice  by 
magistrates  was  destroyed.  These  facta,  as  well  as  an 
allegation  which  was  pablicly  made  of  tbe  exisuDce 
of  a  cons^Hraty  to  alter  tbe  soccearim  to  the  crown  in 
favor  of  tbe  duke  of  Cumberland,  led  to  a  protracted 
parliamenUfy  inquiry  in  18S6;  and  tbe  resniUa  of  this 
inquir>-,  as  well  as  a  very  shocking  outrage  petpetmted 
Hoon  afterwards  by  an  armed  body  ot  Orangemen  on 
occauon  of  a  procession  in  Ireland,  tended  so  much  to 
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to  a  HOW  ot  the  foDf  ud  wickedoeta  of  neh  uaoeU- 
tion%  that  itt  nwpectobiliQr  baa  aioce  that  time  gradu- 
ally iHTPi"*T***^T  So  great  wai  tb«  popular  dUtruBt  of 
tbe  adminutration  of  joatice  in  party  queadona,  that 
for  nranl  yma  tbe  lord  cbanoeUor  laid  down  «  rule 
bf  which  DO  member  of  tbe  Orange  aswciAtioD  was  ad- 
mitted lo  tbe  oommiaaion  of  the  peace;  and  although 
the  aaaodation  atill  exiata,  it  ia  oompanUiTelf  without 
mflneoce,  except  amang  the  very  ktweat  eliiara  in  the 
DMth  of  Ireland. 

Of  tbe  eoleiiial  cAboots  of  the  Orange  aaaodation, 
Ihoae  of  Canada  have  at  all  timea  been  the  moat  active 
•nd  the  moat  flouriahing.  The  Canadian  Orangemen, 
bang,  for  the  moat  part,  Iiiah  emigranta,  carried  with 
them  all  tbe  bittemeab  of  the  domeatic  feud  with  the 
Soman  Catholics.  Oatragea  directed  against  Catholic 
cbnreheai  eonventa,  and  otittx  inatitatunu  were  of  not 
aafnqwnt  oocunence  until  leoantly;  and  in  I860,  on 
occaam  of  the  viait  of  the  piioee  of  Walea  to  Canada, 
ID  attempt  was  made  to  force  from  his  royal  highneaa 
a  reoogniUon  of  tbe  aaaodation,  which  was  only  defeated 
fay  hia  own  firmncoa,  and  by  the  jodictoua  and  modern 
couoaels  of  his  adviaersL  See  RfporU  on  the  Orange 
AnoaatiiM,  presented  to  Pariianient  in  ISSfi,  fron  whieb 
the  history  of  tbe  society,  down  to  that  year,  ia  fbr  the 
DMtt  part  taken. — Chambers. 

In  tbe  United  States  tbe  Orangemen  are  alao  largely 
raiMWMted.  In  1871  thqr  mcoantrnd  nneh  opposi- 
tion finm  the  Romaniata,  uid  on  July  12,  when  on  pvade 
ID  New  York  City,  a  bloody  riot  was  provoked,  which 
wu  fbrtanately  anppreessd  by  military  inteiferenee,  af- 
ter axty  lires  bad  been  sacriflced,  mainly  Romanists. 

OrantM  {prajfvig  mm),  a  class  of  catechumens,  the 
Bune  aa  the  GenufieetitUa  (q.  v.).  | 
Oraiinm,  in  some  of  tbe  andent  churches,  a  scarf 
Of  tippet  worn  by  deacons  on  their  left  shoulder,  and  by 
bishops  and  prrabytera  on  both  shoulders,  tbe  use  of 
whidi  was  for  giving  aigiwls  fbr  prayers  by  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  to  the  deacona,  and  by  the  deacons  to 
tbe  oongregatttHi ;  hence  its  name.  Ambroee,  Augus- 
tine, and  other  writers,  qmtk  of  the  orarium  only  as  a 
htodkerchtef  to  wipe  the  face  with ;  but  from  the  rec- 
urda  of  the  ecdedaaticat  councils  of  Braga  (A.D.  568) 
and  Toledo  it  ia  made  clear  that  it  was  a  distinguuhing 
badge  of  the  elngy,  the  former  ordaining  that  priests 
ibodd  wear  the  o  ran  am  on  both  sboaldera  when  they 
aiBtstered  at  the  altar,  and  the  latter  that  the  deacons 
wcR  to  wear  bat  one  orarium,  and  that  on  the  left 
shoulder,  wherewith  they  were  to  give  tbe  »gnal  of 
prayers  to  the  people,  Subdeacona,  and  all  other  un- 
ofdWd  offlciala,  were,  by  proscription  of  the  Council 
of  laodicea  (A.D,  866),  not  privileged  to  wear  this  cler- 
ical appendage.  In  modem  timea  the  priests  of  the 
Wencrn  eburchee  wear  it  acarf  or  aasb  wise  ftt>m  the 
■booIdCT  to  the  right  dde ;  thoae  of  the  Greek  Church 
*c«r  it  hanging  behind  and  before.  See  Eadie,  Eccta, 
Hartigny,  IHcliotmaire  de*  AniiquUit 
(^rMataa,  a,  ▼.;  Walcott,  Sacred  Archaology,  s,  r. 
See  also  SroL*.  (J.H.W.) 

Or&td,  ZVatTM  (i.  e.  /'ray,  Brethrm),  is  tbe  tech- 
nical term  of  the  Romanists  applied  to  the  celebrant 
pncit's  exhortation  ftt  mass  when  the  Church  is  about 
^  ngage  In  aeotet  pnyer  for  God's  acceptance  of  tbe 
•Bcri^  oflieied.  It  precede*  the  Prince  (q.  v.),  and 
Mlowi  inmeiUately  after  (he  celebrant  has  prooonoced 
diiiprayw: 

"Betetve,  boly  Trtailty,  tUa  oblatton,  which  we  olAr  to 
tlwe  hi  commemoration  of  the  snffsring,  reaurreciion,  and 
wetwton  of  Jeans  Christ  onr  Lord,  and  to  the  honor  of 
MSMSd  Mary  ever  Tlrctn,  and  of  blcaasd  Jriin  tiie  Bap> 
tiK,  sad  or  holy  sposiles  Petar  and  Ffenl,  and  not  only  of 
iMM,  bnt  also  at  nil  s^nts ;  Uiat  It  may  profit  them  unto 
wMr,bBt  us  unto  salvation ;  and  that  they  may  defgn  to 
iotmMe  for  ua  in  heaven,  wfaoae  memoir  we  celeorale 
"■thseaRh.  Throagb  the  same  Chrift onr  uird.  Amen." 

The  cdefaraat  then  says  tbe  wordt  «  Orota,  Fratra," 
"ith  his  vmoe  a  little  eWatadf  hot  tbe  rraiainder 
["ihatny  and  jovK  metiSea  ao^be  aoeeptable  with 


CeremoDy  of  "  Orate,  Fratrea,"  with  Picture  of  the  Sect 
Homo. 

God  the  Almighty  Father"]  is  sa^  inaudibly,  or  "  in  « 
perfectly  under  tone."  Then  the  priest  tuma  roaod  to 
the  altar  and  juns  his  hands  before  hia  breast;  and  the 
attendant  or  bjrstanders  answer,  or  otherwise  the  priest 
himadf— "Hay  tbe  Lord  receive  tbe  sacrifice  from  thy 
(or  my)  hands,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  his  name,  to 
our  profit  also,  and  that  of  all  his  own  boly  Church," 
The  priest,  with  a  hmd  voice,  says  "  Amen."  Tbe  secret 
prayer  or  prayers  whidi  follow  are  variable,  and  cor- 
respond with  the  collects  for  the  day  or  oocariim.  At 
the  oMielnaion  of  these  the  priest  aays  in  a  di^not  vnoe, 
or  sings,  "Per  amma  ueada  tm^onm"  (=Throngh 
all  the  ages  <A  ages,  L  e.  world  without  end) ;  tbe  choir 
answers,  "Amen;"  tbe  priest  follows,  '^Dimmau  voiU- 
am"  (=The  Lord  be  with  you);  the  req>onse  is, 
ctim  ipiritu  tuo  (=And  with  thy  spirit);  the  priest 
says,  "Sur$um  corda"  (=Iift  up  your  hearts);  sud  is 
answered,  "HtAmiu  ad  Dombum"  (= We  have,  unto 
the  Lord) ;  then  the  priest,  "  Gratiai  aganus  Dowuhq 
Deo  nottro"  (=Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  onr 
God) ;  and  tbe  choir,  "  Digmim  a  jutttm  taC  (=It  ia 
proper  and  right);  after  which  he  sa3rB  or  sing*  the 
preface.    See  Barnnm,  Aomaittfsi  aa    ia,  p.  434. 

Oratloiui,  FuHBitAL  and  Pinfir,  See  FintxRAL; 
Sbrvom. 

Orator,  the  rendering  in  the  A,  T.  of  one  Hebrew 
and  one  Greek  word. 

1.  It  stands  for  Idcktuh,  a  whUper,  or  "  incantation," 
joined  with  nOdn,  "skilful"  (Hjnb  ',133,  Sept. 
dcpoor^c;  Vulg.  and  Symm.  prudent  doqitii  w^frtici; 
Aqaila,  evrtrbt  it'^vpur/t^ ;  Theodot.  trwiri^  iirwiy), 
Isa.  iii,  8,  A.  V.  "eloquent  oatw,"  marg.  "skilful  of 
speech."  Tbe  phrase  appean  to  rdcr  to  pretended  skill 
in  magic  (see  Gesenius,  T^kenmr.  p.  iOS,  754;  oonnp. 
Psa.  Iviii,  6),    See  Divinatioh. 

2.  It  atanda  for  piirmp,  tbe  title  applied  to  Tertnllna 
(q.  v.),  who  appeared  as  the  advocate  orjMrtrottwof  tbe 
Jewish  accusers  of  tbe  opoatle  Paul  before  Felix  (Acts 
xxiv,  1),  The  I^lin  language  waa  used,  and  Rmnan 
forms  observed  in  provimnal  JoUeial  ^oondingi^  as,  to 
cite  an  obviously  parallel  ease,  Normon-Fkench  was  for 
so  many  ages  the  language  of  English  law  proceedings. 
The  trial  of  Paul  at  Cnsnea  was  distinctly  ooe  of  a  B»- 
man  citizen ;  and  thus  the  advocate  spoke  as  a  Roman 
lawyer,  and  probably  in  tbe  Latin  language  (see  Acts 
XXV,  9, 10;  oomp,VaLHax.ii,S,  2;  Cioero, Pro  CaUo, 
c  30;  ^mlaa,  c  87,  88, 41,  where  the  qnaUficattons  of 
an  advocate  are  described;  see  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Lift  amd  EpMat  ^  St,  FumI,  ii,  848).— Smith. 
See  Advocatx. 

Oratorio  (fhm  ItaL  oratorio,  cAapel  or  oratory,  ti- 
ter  the  place  where  these  oompnriti«ns  were  fiiat  per^ 
Ibmied)  is  tbe  term  appliel^«ifeft{«4oM@ridgb@npo- 
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sitioa,  bearing  the  eune  leUtion  to  Church  music  which 
the  open  does  to  aecular  music,  and,  like  it,  eonaiaUng 
of  ain,  dneU,  cboruaea,  etc.  It  ia,  in  Aort,  a  ^ritual 
opera,  and  holda  ao  intemiedlate  |dace  between  relig- 
ious and  secular  compoeitioiu.  The  text  is  generaUy 
a  dramatized  religious  poem,  aa  Haudel's  Samaon  and 
Cimarusa's  Sacrifitio  d'Abramo,  Sometimea  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  narrative,  as  Itrael  m  Eggpt;  and  occa- 
siouaUy  it  ia  of  ■  mixed  kind,  aa  Hayda'a  CnaHon. 
The  Mrttiak  \»  a  collection  of  paaaagea  from  our  received 
translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  oratorio,  Dr.  Brown.  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  others  seem  to  have  misunderstood 
the  pfere  Meneatrier,  who,  in  his  work  Da  Rtpriaenta- 
tiotu  en  ifttsique,  attributes  to  the  pilgrims,  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  Holy  Ijand,  not  the  introduction  of  what 
we  term  ortUoriu,  as  those  writen  aoppoaed,  but  of  the 
aacred  dramaa  called  Mytiaita  (q.  ▼.).  Tbe  kamed 
Jeanit  b  perhapa  himeelf  in  error  on  this  subject.  It  is 
Wharton's  opinion  that  about  the  8th  century  the  mer- 
dianta  who  frequented  the  fairs,  employing  every  art  to 
draw  numbers  together,  were  accompanied  by  ju^lers. 
minstrels,  and  buSbons,  who  were  the  source  of  great 
amusement  to  the  people.  Tbe  cle^,  thinking  that 
auoh  eatertdnmaQta  tended  to  irrell^on,  proscribed 
them ;  but  tbdr  cemarea  and  falminationa  being  disre- 
garded, they  took  into  their  own  bands  the  manage- 
ment of  popular  reerealiona— they  turned  actors — and, 
instead  of  profane  mummeries,  presented  stories  taken 
from  legends,  or  from  the  Bible  {Hitt,  of  Poetry),  Vol- 
taire conjectures  that  religiooa  dramas  came  from  Con- 
stantinople, where,  about  tbe  4th  century,  atchbiahop 
Gregory  of  Nazianuim,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
baniabed  playa  from  the  atage  of  that  city,  and  intro- 
duced stories  fnm  the  O.  and  N.  T.  As  the  ancient 
Greek  tragedy  waa  originally  a  religious  representation, 
a  transition  was  made  on  the  same  plan,  and  the  cho- 
ruses were  turned  into  Christian  hymns.  "This  opin- 
ion," says  the  candid  Wharton, "  will  acquire  probability 
if  we  consider  the  early  commerdal  intercourse  between 
'Italy  and  CuutaDtinofite."  Admitdng  this,  we  need 
aeek  no  hither  for  this  original  source  of  tbe  aacred 
morical  druna. 

As  regards  the  more  ncent  introduction  of  the  ora- 
torio, Crescimbeni,  in  his  CommeiUario,  tells  us  that  it 
is  attributable  to  San  PUippo  Neri  (q.  v.),  who  in  his 
chapel  (nef  mo  oratorio),  after  sermons  and  other  de- 
votions, in  order  to  al^ra  young  people  to  pious  of- 
fk»s,  and  to  detidn  them  from  earthly  pleasures,  had 
bymns  and  psalms  sung  by  one  or  more  voices.  Bour- 
delot  is  rather  more  circumstantial  on  this  subject.  He 
says  S.  Filippo  de  Neri,  a  native  of  Florence,  founder 
in  1640  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Priests  of  the  Or- 
atory in  Italy,  observing  the  taste  and  passion  of 
the  Romans  for  musical  entertainments,  determined  to 
afford  the  nobles  and  people  the  means  of  enjoying 
tbsm  on  Sundays  and  festivals  in  bis  church,  and  en- 
gaged for  thb  pnrpoae  the  atdeat  poets  and  composers, 
who  produced  dialogues  in  verse  on  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  Scripture,  which  be  caused  to  be  performed  by 
the  most  beautiful  voices  in  Rome,  accompanied  by  all 
sorts  of  instruments.  These  performances  consisted  of 
airs,  duets,  trios,  and  recitatives  for  four  voices;  the 
subjects  were^  Job  aad  hU  Friends,  the  Prodigal  Son 
received  by  his  Father,  the  Angtl  Gdbrid  tcith  tke  Vir- 
ffui,  and  tfie  Myttery  of  the  Ineamation.  Nothing  was 
■spared  to  render  these  attractive:  the  novelty  and  per- 
fection thereof  drew  a  crowd  of  auditors,  who  were  de- 
lighted with  the  performances,  and  contributed  Urgely, 
by  odminimi  money,  to  the  expenses  incurred.  Hence 
•re  derived  what  we  now  call  oratorios,  or  sacred  repre- 
MnUtiona  {But.  de  la  Mutique  [174S],  i,  256).  Some 
of  these  poems  we^  printed  under  the  title  of  Ludi 
SpirHuati,  and  among  the  first  autliors  of  them  was  P. 
Agostino  MannL  Une  of  the  most  remarkable  was  en- 
titled Jtappretentaiione  di  A  nima  e  di  Corpo,  del  Signior 
EmiUo  del  Cavaiieri,per  rtcitar  emtmde.    It  was  the 


first  attempt  in  the  recitative  style,  and  performed  b 
action  on  a  atag*  erected  in  the  chnreh  of  SanU  Maria 
delU  Tallicella,  at  Rome,  with  aeeoeai,  dances,  etc,  sa 
appeara  from  the  editor's  dedication  to  cardinal  Aldo- 
brandini,  and  the  compoaer'a  instmctiona  for  the  pv- 
formance.  From  the  latter  Dr.  Bumey  {Hiwt.  of  Mmtic, 
iv,  68)  gives  some  curious  extracts,  amtHig  whicii  are  tbe 
following  :  The  aocMnpanying  instruments,  namely,  s 
doaUa  lyr^  a  haipHcbof^  ■  luige  gtntar,  aihl  two  flutes 
—to  be  behind  the  scoiea;  but  the  poftmum  are  de- 
sired to  have  inatnunenta  in  their  huda,  aa  tbe  appear- 
ing to  i^y  would  help  the  illuuou.  The  books  of  tbe 
words  were  printed.  Inirtead  of  the  modem  oveitaie,  a 
madrigal,  with  all  tbe  porta  doubled,  and  fully  acaxn- 
panied,  ia  recommended.  When  the  cntain  tiaea,  two 
youths,  who  recite  the  pndogne,  appear.  Then  Time, 
one  of  Ae  ehaneter^  eomea  on,  and  baa  tbe  note  willi 
which  be  is  to  Ix^n  given  him  by  tbe  inatrumeats  be- 
[  hind  tbe  aoenea.  The  cAonu  ia  to  be  placed  on  the 
stage,  part  ntting  and  part  atandiog;  and  when  tbey 
sing  they  are  to  be  tu  motion,  with  gestures.  //  Corjx 
(the  body),  at  the  words  iSi  che  komtai  alma  vioy  tbnwi 
away  his  ornaments.  The  World  and  Humtm  Ltfe  ait 
to  be  gayly  dreaaed,  and  when  divested  of  tbeir  trap- 
pioga  are  to  appear  poor  and  wretched,  and  finally  as 
dead  carcasaaa.  The  perfomuuMe  mt^  coDdade  with 
or  without  a  dance.  If  without,  the  last  chons  is  to 
be  doubled  in  all  its  parts.  But  if  a  dance  ia  preftmd, 
a  verse  b^;inning  "  Chiottri  (^tisimr  is  to  be  sung,  ac- 
companied reverentially,  by  tbe  daooe.  During  the 
ritomela  tbe  four  prindpal  daocers  are  to  perfocm  a  bal- 
let, saltato  eoa  oopnofa  (dMioed  vidi  eaprra),  without 
singing.  They  may  sametimes  use  the  jfoilkard  sup, 
sometimes  the  canary,  and  sometimea  tbe  eouranL 

The  name  of  Oraloriog  was  given,  some  think,  to 
these  performances  because  they  owed  their  birth  lo 
the  PrietU  of  the  Oratory ;  we  are,  however,  aa  already 
stated,  more  inclined  to  derive  the  term  from  the  place, 
the  ortUorio  (oratorium,  oratory  or  small  chapel),  in 
which  they  were  first  heard.  But  tbe  word  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  nae  till  about  tbe  year  1680, 
when  Balducd  applied  it  to  two  of  his  aacred  pocau. 
The  unfortunate  StradelU  waa  one  of  the  first  of  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  exalted  kind  of 
compoution;  his  Oratorio  di  Stm  Gtovatmi  Batfitia, 
produced  about  the  year  1670,  is  analyzed  and  mnch 
praised  by  Bumey  (tv,  105).  A  fine  chorus  frvm  this,  in 
five  parts,  is  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  ^  The  Flu- 
wiUiamMuac."  The  increasing  popularity  of  tbe  noed 
drama  at  length  induced  poets  of  eminence  to  emplo}- 
their  pens  in  its  service.  Apostolo  Zeno,  the  imperial 
poet-laureate,  produced  seventeen  works  of  this  kind, 
under  the  title  of  Azioai  Sacrt,  most  of  which  were  set 
by  Caldaro,  imperial  vice-cbapelmaster  to  Leopold  1, 
whose  reputation  as  a  composer  of  sacred  munc  standi 
deservedly  high.  The  first  of  them,  Sttam,  waa  per- 
formed in  1717.  Metastario  wrote  seven  Asioni,  of 
which  Caldara  set  two :  tbe  firat.  La  Pnantme,  in  1730l 
This  was  reset  by  Jomelli,  and  is  jusUy  reckoned  among 
tbe  best  of  bis  works.  Sebastian  Bach'a  Pattioita-Ma~ 
rik  was  a  species  of  oratorio,  originally  performed  during 
the  ser%*ice  of  tbe  church,  the  congregation  Joining  in 
the  chorals.  Its  form  aroae  out  of  tbe  practice  preva- 
lent in  the  Lutheran  Cborch  of  having  the  go^eb  of 
the  day  repeated  on  Good-Friday,  and  some  other  foa- 
tivals,  by  different  perams,  in  a  recitative  and  diak^ne 
style.    See  Passion. 

Tbe  oratorio  was  introduced  into  England  in  1790, 
when  Handel  set  £«/Act-— Racine's  tragedy  abridged  and 
altered  by  Mr.  Humphreys — for  the  chapel  of  the  duke 
of  CbandoB  (Pope's  Timon)  at  Cannona.  Previous  to 
thu  time  Handd  had  produced  an  oratorio  entitled  La 
Jfenureaiofv,  which  be  brought  oat  at  Rome  when  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  bat  £WAer  waa  bu  ftrat  bno^ 
out  in  EngUnd.  In  1781  it  was  performed  by  tbe  ddl- 
dren  of  the  Chapel-Royal  at  the  house  of  tbeir  ausUr, 
Bernard  Gates.^  Jfej^^^Jj'gjo^fa  potdidy  pn>. 
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dated,  as  appears  from  the  following  adTertisement  in 
ihe  ^aily  Jourmil:  "  By  bia  majmy'a  command,  at 
ihe  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  on  Tuesday, 
Hay  %  will  be  performed  the  sacred  story  of  Either, 
in  nntorio  in  English,  formerly  composed  by  Mr,  Han- 
del, and  now  revived  by  him,  with  several  additions, 
and  to  be  performed  by  a  great  number  of  voices  and 
insmnoenta.  N.  R. — There  will  be  no  acting  on  the 
ttage,but  the  bouse  will  be  fitted  up  in  a  decent  man- 
ner for  the  audience."  The  success  of  this  was  of  the 
mott  decided  and  encouraging  kiod.  The  custom  of 
perfonntng  ontorioa  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
HI  Lent  ia  to  be  dated  from  1787,  from  which  time  tbey 
were,  whh  few  iotenntariona,  eon^oed  till  a  very  re- 
mit period.  By  Handel  himself  no  oratorio  was  pro- 
duced after  the  appearance  of  Esther,  until,  in  hia  fifiy- 
cbird  year,  be  beoune  aflSicted  with  blindneaa,  Fnim 
tbts  his  declining  period  of  life  date  the  great  oratorios 
wbicb  have  made  his  name  immortaL  These  were 
perfbniMd  (or  the  most  part  ]n  the  Old  Haymarket 
Tbeatre.  iVfionzA  was  Hrst  performed  In  1788 ;  Atha- 
/ifiA.in  1734;  Itrml  in  Eyypt,\n  1788;  The  Metnah.'m 
Sawuon,  in  1742;  Jadat  Maccabaut,  in  1746; 
Jotkua,  in  1747;  SoUmm,  in  1749;  and  JephlKah,  in 
1751.  The  two  crowning  works  were  Israel  ia  Egypt 
and  The  Messiah — the  former  ranks  highest  of  all  com- 
pocitions  of  the  oiatorio  claM.  The  liessiah — which, 
in  oonsequence  of  its  text  being  taken  entirely  from 
Scriptuie,  was  called  by  Handel  Tha  Saend  Orabrno 
—Tanks  very  near  it  in  point  <^  mnrical  merit,  and  has 
attuned  an  even  more  universal  popularity;  from  the 
time  when  it  was  first  brought  out,  down  to  the  present 
day,  it  has  been  performed  for  the  benefit  of  nearly  ev- 
ery important  charitable  institntion  in  Britain,  and  also 
in  the  U.  S.f  (bough  somewhat  less  frequently  for  the 
Hmepiiipnae^  yii^iif  Jfuoooteiw  ia  pwfaapa  best  known 
from  the  flowing  and  martial  grace  of  that  nnrivalled 
milirsry  march,  "See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes;" 
■nd  Saul  ia  associated  in  every  one's  mind  with  the 
nwt  solemn  of  all  funeral  marches.  The  orchestra  was 
but  imperfectly  developed  in  Handefs  time,  and  his 
oratorim  had  therefore  originally  but  meagre  instru- 
mental  accompaniments;  they  have  ainee  been  gener- 
ally perfonned  with  additional  accompaniments  written 
by  Mozart.  Handel  was  succeeded  in  this  musical 
^tecnlaUon  by  his  friend,  J.  C  Smith,  who  was  followed 
hy  Stanley  and  the  elder  Linley.  Linley  and  Dr.  Arnold 
Iben  in  conjunction  most  Buccessfully  carried  on  the 
oratorios,  which  were  continued  by  the  latter  on  the 
retirement  of  his  collesgue.  An  opposition  ^as  now 
nsned  by  Ashley,  who  had  been  active  as  a  subordi- 
nale  agent  at  the  oommemoration  of  Handel  in  1784. 
This  person  soon  transformed  tbe  performances  into 
Kcular  and  often  rulgar  concerts,  tboogh  retaining  the 
original  name ;  and  from  that  tine  the  oratorios  began 
to  degenerate. 

(treat  masters  of  oratorios  are  Haydn,  Mendelssohn, 
Bach,  CSmanwa,  and  JomellL  Haydn  composed  three 
ontoiios^  ne  Setitm  of  TMas,  The  Serm  lAist  Words, 
■nd  The  CrttOion.  The  flrst-named  work  la  fttll  of 
meetneas  and  of  energy,  bat  it  hardly  anawers  to  the 
comiDOn  conditions  of  an  oratorio;  the  second  is  rather  a 
Kcies  of  symphonies,  intended  to  follow  as  many  short 
semona  on  the  sentences  uttered  by  Jesus  on  the  cross, 
tbe  text  being  a  subsequent  addition  by  the  composer's 
brother,  Michael  Haydn.  The  chef-d'ffiuvre,  The  Crea- 
Hof,  originated  in  a  viat  to  London  in  1791 ,  when  Haydn 
heard  for  the  first  time  some  of  Handel's  compositions, 
then  unknown  in  the  great  mnaician's  natjve  countr}*. 
Tbwigh  less  grand  than  the  oratorios  of  this  Angticized- 
(iennan  musical  master,  The  Creation  n  full  of  fresh, 
lorely  songs,  bright  choruses,  picturesque  recitatives, 
and  exquisite  instrumentation.  Beethoven's  sole  ora> 
tOTin,  ne  Mount  of  OHves,  is  a  pure  drama  rather  than 
ibe  mixed  composiriDn  generally  designated  as  oratorio. 
Spohr's  ImU  Jtufffment,  produced  in  182(^  contains  some 
Snaid  mu^  emeciallv  in  tbe  ebwoseau  CosU^  EH 
VI^-Co 


deserves  mention.  But  the  master  of  modem  oratorios 
is  Mendelssohn.  Indeed,  bis  greatest  works  are  in  thia 
line  of  composition,  as  his  St.  Paul  and  Eiyah.  His 
great  unbiilon  was  to  reawaken  an  inteieet  in  the  ora- 
torio, especially  in  Great  Britain;  and  rince  bis  day 
oratorios  are  performed  on  a  large  scale  at  Exeter  Hall, 
London,  and  at  the  musical  festivals  throughout  Eng- 
land,  with  a  power,  precision,  and  perfection  before  un- 
heard of,  and  unknown  anywhere  else.  The  greatest 
oratorio  performances  probably  in  the  worid  are  those 
of  the  triennial  festivals  at  the  Sydenham  Cryttal  Pal- 
ace. In  the  United  States  musical  societies  are  aiming 
for  a  like  development,  and  in  veiy  recent  times  a  num- 
ber of  oratorios  have  been  printed  and  performed. 
Bradbury  and  Mason  have  labored  In  this  direction, 
but  the  most  successful  compnmtions  are  by  J.  A.  But- 
terfield,  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  called  to  diffierent  parts 
of  this  large  country,  and  has  trained  a  boat  of  musical 
associations  with  extraordinary  success.  Among  his 
best  compoailJons  are  StMauar  and  Jttuk  and  Naomi. 
Se^bendes  tbe  works  on  music  leferred  to,  Amy  (^yr^. 
S.V.;  ChambeiB,  Cgdop.  a. v.;  Aeadm$  (Lond.  1878), 
p.  86;  Pre^  Qn.  and  Primxt  Aer.  Jan,  187&  art.  viii. 
(J.  H.*.) 

Oratorinm.   See  Oratory. 

Oratory  la  the  Latin  name  which  was  anciently 
pven  to  places  of  public  WMship  in  general,  as  being 
houses  of  prayer  [see  PbomuCua]  ;  but  in  later  limes, 
in  contradistinction  from  eedesia,  has  been  applied  to 
smaller  or  domestic  chapels.  Oratory  is  used  among  the 
Komaniats  to  denote  a  closet  or  little  apartment  near  a 
bedchamber,  furnished  with  a  little  altar,  crudfix,  and 
other  furniture,  suited,  in  their  view,  to  a  place  for  pri- 
vate devotion.  It  is  more  correctly  applied  to  such  a 
place  of  worship  as  Luke  refers  to  in  Acta  xiii— an  up- 
per chamber,  in  wbicb  the  early  Christians  worshipped 
for  safety,  to  preserve  their  secret  disdpline  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  heathen,  and  in  distinction  from  the 
pagan  exhibition  of  graven  images  on  the  ground-floor 
of  buildings,  and  also  in  memory  of  tbe  place  of  the  Last 
Supper.  The  rise  of  private  places  of  worship,  called 
iiiKriifita,  outlasted  the  times  of  persecution,  and  were 
permitted,  under  certain  reatri^ons,  by  the  conncils  of 
Sanigossa(A.D.88I)andGangra.  The  name oro/ory  is 
also  applied  to  «  chapel  in  which  no  mass  may  be  said 
without  permisrion  of  the  ordinary.  There  are  several 
kinds:  l,a  monk's  cell;  2,a  private  chapel,  recognised 
by  the  Council  of  Ayde  (606)  j  8,  a  chapel  in  the  coun- 
try witbont  a  district;  4,  the  private  portion  of  a  min- 
ster reserved  for  the  use  of  the  convent;  the  choir;  a 
chapel  attached  to  the  chapter-house;  5,  In  the  8ih  or 
7ih  century  a  burial  chapel,  or  a  chapel  in  a  cemetery, 
in  which  mass  was  aaid  at  times,  when  the  bishop  sent 
a  priest  to  celebrate ;  6,  a  chantry  chapel  in  a  church. 
In  1027  Alexis,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  condemned 
the  abuse  of  oratories,  in  which  persons  of  power  had 
assumed  to  have  baptism  administered  and  to  assem- 
ble congregations  under  a  license.  The  private  chapel 
ot  tbe  dukes  of  Burgundy  was  rebuilt  as  the  cathe- 
dral of  Antun;  the  chateau  of  the  Bourbons  became 
that  of  Moulins.  The  ancient  Cornish  oratories  are 
simple  parsllelograms,  and  contain  a  stone  altar  and 
well;  they  are  sometimes  raised  on  artificial  mounds. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  oratories  became  a  common  ap- 
pendage to  tbe  caatiM  and  residences  of  tbe  nolnlity, 
and  were  of  two  kinds:  the  flrst  rimply  for  private  and 
family  prayer  and  other  devotions;  tbe  second  for  cele- 
bration of  mass.  The  latter  fell  pmperiy  under  tbe  jiiris- 
dicliun  of  the  bishop  or  the  parochial  clergy,  and  many 
jealousies  and  disputes  grew  out  of  their  establishment 
or  direction.  The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxii,  De  Re- 
formatione)  placed  them  under  very  stringent  regula- 
tions, which  have  been  enforced  and  developed  by  later 
popes,  especially  by  Benedict  XIV.  See  WakxHt,  Sa- 
cred Ardmi^agy,n.v.;  Biddk, CAr£ff6m  AiOmv^iti,^, 
708,721.   SeeCHAFBu  [](4i]&Wy)^OOgLC 
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Oratoiy,  Friesta  (or  Fatben)  of  tbe,  ii  th« 
name  of  two  Roman  Catholic  congregaiione  of  devotees 
whu  flouTisbed  in  Italy  and  France  respectively.  Tbeir 
origin  and  early  history  baa  been  largely  detwled  in 
the  article  on  Nkri,  St.  Filii>po  de  (q.  v.).  This 
celebrated  religious  enthusiast  was  the  founder  of  tbe 
Italian  congregation,  but  he  never  framed  any  rules  for 
tbetr  government  and  direction.  His  scattered  papers, 
fn)m  which  hii  plans  and  intentions  might  have  been 
collected,  had  been  burned  by  his  orders  a  abort  time 
before  his  death.  Sooq  after  that  event  the  fathers,  at 
the  instance  of  Baronius,  after  due  counsel,  compiled 
from  the  existing  practices  and  from  memory  a  rule  for 
the  congregation,  framed  so  ai  to  embody  tbe  qiirit  of 
tbeir  founder.  Tfaia  rule  was  approved  by  Paul  V  on 
Feb.  21,  1612.  The  Fathers  of  tbe  Congregation  are 
a  body  of  priests  living  in  community,  but  without 
vows,  and  under  a  constitution  of  a  highly  dcmocrat- 
ical  character.  They  are  at.  liberty  to  withdraw  at  any 
time,  and  to  resume  pooaeeaian  of  the  property  irhich 


Priest  of  the  freneh  Oratory. 

Ihey  brougbt  with  them  at  entrance;  and  even  dur- 
ing tbeir  aaeociaEiou  each  member  manages  bis  own 
financial  concerns,  only  contributing  a  fixed  sum  to  the 
common  expenses  of  the  community.  There  is  no  su- 
perior-general, as  in  other  orders.  £ach  bouse  in  dis- 
tinct and  independent.  In  each  the  superior  is  elected 
only  for  three  years,  and  his  poeition  does  not  give  htm 
any  personal  pre-eminence  whatever.  The  members 
talte  their  places  according  to  seniority,  not  according 
to  official  rank,  ond  the  superior  is  compelled  to  take 
bis  turn  in  all  the  duties,  even  down  to  the  semi-menial 
office  of  serving  in  the  refectory.  The  main  occupa- 
tions of  tbe  fathers,  beyond  those  of  attending  to  the 
public  service  of  tbe  church,  and  the  duties  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  confessional,  lie  in  the  cultivation  of  theolog- 
ical and  other  aacred  studies,  of  which  "  conferences" 
for  the  discussion,  in  common,  of  ibeological  questions 
form  a  principal  feature.  The  congregation  has  pro- 
duced many  men  of  great  eminence  in  sacred  science, 
among  whom  may  be  named  the  great  Church  histo- 
rian, cardinal  Baronius,  and  his  continuators.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  celebrated  explorers  of  the  Itoman 
caucombs,  Bosto,  Severani,  and  Aringhi,  and  tbe  no 
less  eminent  patristical  schoUr,  tiallondi.  The  houses 
of  the  Oratory  in  Italy  before  the  KevoluUon  were  nu- 
merous and  in  high  repute.  Few  towns  of  any  impor- 
tance were  without  a  house  of  the  Oratory. 


The  Priests  of  the  Oratory  in  Franoa  were  estabitshad 
on  the  model  of  those  in  Italy,  and  owe  their  rioe  to 
Pierre,  afterwards  cardinal  de  BeruUe,  a  native  of 
Champagne,  who  resolved  upon  this  foandatioa  in  or- 
der to  revive  the  splendor  of  the  ecclesiastical  Hate, 
which  was  greatly  sunk  through  the  miseries  of  Utt 
civil  wars,  the  increase  of  beresic^  and  a  general  cor- 
ruption of  manneraL  To  this  end  be  aosembled  a  com- 
munity of  ecclesiastics  in  1611,  in  the  auburb  of  St. 
James,  They  obtained  the  king's  letter  patent  To 
their  esUblisbment ;  and  in  1613  pope  Paul  V  ap- 
proved this  congregation,  under  the  title  of  the  Omtoiy 
of  Jatu  (see  cut).  This  congregation  consisted  of  two 
sorts  of  persons:  the  one,  as  it  were,  incorporated;  the 
other  only  associates;  the  former  governed  tbe  hooses 
of  the  institute;  the  Utter  were  only  employed  in  can- 
forming  themselves  to  the  life  and  manners  of  ecclesi- 
astics. They  also  differed  from  the  Italian  in  that  the 
French  Oratoriaua  took  charge  of  seminaries  of  the- 
ological teaching.  They  were  decided  oppcments  of 
the  Jesuita;  and,  as  many  favored  Janaenieoi,  it  was 
charged  by  Ultraroontones  that  tbe  French  Congr^a- 
tioH  of  the  Oratory  waa  founded  principally  to  spread 
the  Janseuistic  heresy.  The  truth  is,  tbe  congTeg«D<iii 
embraced  advocates  of  Jansenism;  but  they  were  only 
in  the  minority,  and  simply  brought  about  an  unhappy 
controversy  in  the  society.  The  French  Oratorians  be- 
came distingubhed  for  their  many  eminent  acbolars,  ai 
Thnmassin,  Malebranche,  the  eloquent  Maaaillflu,  etc 
The  Revolution  of  1789  put  on  end  to  this  congrega- 
tion as  to  other  religious  bodies;  but  they  were  mx- 
ganized  in  1852  by  ax  priests,  under  tbe  guidance  of 
abbe  Petetot;  and  in  1S64,  finally,  tbe  new  congnga- 
tion,  under  the  title  of  the  Oratory  of  ChriM  our  Lori 
and  of  Marji  the  ItnmaculaU,  was  approved  by  the 
\  pope.  It  has  a  flourishing  establishment  at  Pari>,and 
has  received  its  chief  illustration  from  fathers  Gratiy 
oud  Perraud.  It  ia  kuowo  oa  the  Oratory  of  du  Im- 
maculate Conception, 

In  1817  the  Oratorians  were  introduced  on  Englbh 
soil  by  the  Romish  convert,  Dr.  John  Henry  NewmaiL 
This  was  the  period  of  his  secesnon  from  An^cmnisra, 
To  give  strength  to  his  Romanizing  tendencies  be  kmk- 
ed  about  for  a  moderate  monastic  body,  and  consequent- 
ly established  a  house  of  the  Oratorians  (the  memben 
of  which  were  for  the  most  part  ex-Anglicatis  like  him- 
self), first  near,  and  finally  at,  Birmingham ;  soon  after- 
wards a  second  at  London,  which  baa  since  been  trana- 
ferred  to  Brompton.  The  Oratorians  have  also  repre- 
senutives  in  the  Low  Countries,  whither  they  spread 
from  France.  In  the  United  Slates  they  have  not  as 
yet  founded  a  congregation.  There  are  houses  at  Ma- 
drid, Constantinople,  and  in  Savoy.  See  Zeiitcknfi 
hUtor.  IheoL  1859,  p.  142;  Perraud,  VOruioin  de 
France  (Paris,  1865);  IJiitoirt  da.  cUrt/i,  iii,  144  sq.; 
Mtth.  Qn.  Rev.  1866.  p.  289 ;  Henrion,  MonaiHc  Ordm, 
ii,  247-254 ;  Jervia,  //uf.  ofl/u  Church  o/Framcey  i,  250 ; 
Hallam,  Literaiure,  ii,  297 ;  Alzog,  KirckeM/etck.  ii,  423. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Orblaon,  Thomas,  •  minister  of  the  Hettaodirt 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Waringstown,  county 
Down,  Ireland,  March  13,  1813.  His  parents  were 
members  of  tbe  Established  Church.  When  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  was  converted,  and  united  with  the 
Wesleyaus.  At  seventeen  he  was  licensed  as  an  ex- 
honer,  and  was  ordained  in  Dublin  June  22,  1844.  In 
1R49  he  removed  to  America.  After  bis  arrival  here 
he  united  and  labored  in  connection  with  the  Wealeyan 
Church  for  a  year  and  a  half.  A  vacancy  taking  [daoe 
about  that  time  on  the  Wauwatosa  Circuit  of  the  Wi^ 
consin  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chaicb, 
he  was  employed  as  supply,  and  at  the  close  of  tbe  year 
joined  that  conference.  His  appointments  were  as  fol- 
lows: Wauwatosa,  Kingston,  Berlin,  Plover,  Brother- 
town,  Utrer's  Corners,  Footville,  Sun  Prairie,  Wejau- 
wega,  Waupaca,  and  Stevens'  Point.  In  186S  be  lo- 
cated, and  lived  in  Applelon  one  year.    In  1865  be 
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pre*cb«d  on  tb«  Hartford  cluu^,  and  at  the  next  wnion 
of  conference  waa  readmitled,  and  stationed  at  New 
Berita  and  Oodda  Indian  Hiarion.  But  biling  health 
again  obUged  bis  ictinnwntftQa  aeUve  diitlea,8iid  he 
retoraed  to  Appl«ton.  He  died  In  1878.  As  a  preacher, 
Iw  waB  above  mediocritj ;  as  a  mm,  be  was  esteemed 
far  the  purity  of  bis  character  and  his  good  commoD- 
lensb  See  Jtf  tmttes  qf  Cot\fert»txt,  1S74,  p.  IMw 

Orcasna,  or  L'Aroagnnolo,  is  the  name  by 

which  AiTDiutA  Di  CioinE,  a  celebrated  old  Florentine 
■rtist,  is  generally  known.  He  was  painter,  sculptor, 
and  architect ;  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1829,  according 
to  Vssari,  or,  according  to  other  accotints,  about  1S15  or 
1331),  and  waa  probably  first  inatructed  in  art  by  his 
fatber,  Cione,  who  was  a  edebvat«d  goUmUfa;  tnm 
bim  be  paned  into  the  school  of  Andrea  nsano.  He 
punted  several  works,  together  with  his  brother  Ber- 
ttsrdo,  in  the  churches  of  Florence,  and  also  in  the 
Csmpo  Santo  at  Pisa,  where  the  Triumph  of  Death 
and  the  iMtt  Jv^mtnt  were  by  Andrea,  and  the 
by  Bernardo;  the  Loit  Judgmad  and  the  HtU  are  en- 
gnred  by  Ladnio  on  •  tingle  plate  in  bia  PUture  del 
Cawg»  Stmlo  iK  Pisa  i  Orcagna  repeated  them  io  SanU 
Ctoce  at  Florence ;  he  had  painted  previously  in  the 
Sknvd  chapel,  in  Santa  Haria  Novella,  a  picture  of  ffeU 
from  Dante's  Itifemo,  in  which  he  introduced  the  por- 
tniu  ot  several  of  his  enemies.  As  an  architect  he 
built  the  elegant  Loggia  de*  Lanzi  in  the  I^azsa  Grao- 
duca  at  Florence,  which  is  still  in  perfect  condition — it 
and  its  sculptures  are  engraved  by  Luinio  in  Miaserini's 
Piaaa  M  Gnrnduea  tK  Firtme,  ami  i 
(FkMcnoe,  1880).  He  built  also  the  cbureh  of  the  mon- 
ssterr  of  Or*  sim  Michele,  and  deaigned  the  celebrated 
tabernacle  of  the  Virgin  of  that  roonastoy.  It  is  a  high 
Gothic  pyramidal  altar  to  the  Virgin,  ftee  on  all  sides, 
is  built  crf^  white  marble,  and  is  richly  ornamented  with 
fii;uies  and  other  sculptures.  It  is  engraved  in  Richa's 
A'oftrie  dfile  Chie$e  di  Firatze,  after  a  drawing  by  An- 
drea himadfl  Orcagna  generally  signed  bimself  painter 
upon  his  sculptures,  and  sculptor  upon  his  pictures.  He 
«as  also  a  poet.  He  died  at  Florence,  according  to 
Vasari,  in  1889,  but  according  to  Hanni  in  1S75.  Or- 
agM  had  excellent  architectaral  taste,  and  has  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  first  in  those  ages  to  adopt 
the  semicircular  arch  in  preference  to  the  pointed ;  but 
to  this  merit,  if  on^  he  is  not  entitled,  though  his  ele- 
fsnt  Lofujia  Lami  may  have  contributed  greatly 
towanls  the  subsequent  popularity  of  that  fbrm  of  the 
uch  in  Italy:  Amdfo  di  Lapo,  however,  and  other  ear^' 
lier  arehitecia,  used  the  semidrcular  arch.  Those,  says 
Lanri.  who  are  fond  of  minute  detail  in  minute  things, 
may  consult  Baldinuoci,  Bottari,  and  Manni  concerning 
Andrea  di  Cione ;  Rumohr,  however,  was  the  first  to 
■bow  his  real  name,  of  which  Orcagna  is  a  contraction 
— £o  Ardtagnuolo,  Lo  'rckagnio,  Vorchagno.  In  paint- 
ing, Orcagna  did  not  go  beyond  Giotto ;  in  sculpture  he 
was  a  worthy  follower  of  the  Pisani.  His  portrait,  pnb- 
IU>ed  in  Vasari's  work,  was  taken  tVoni  one  of  the  fig- 
ures of  the  apostles  in  the  above-mentioned  tabernacle 
•>f  the  Virgin,  which  is  onderstood  to  be  his  own.  See 
Vasari,  Vite  PittoH,  etc,  and  the  Notet  to  Schom's 
'German  tnmdarion  trf  Vasari;  Rnmohr,  Italimisdie 
t'mekoMgai, — Engiiih  Cgdop.  sl  t, 

Orohard  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  b^~tQ, 
jurdei,  a,  park  or  garden  planted  with  trees  (Ecdes,  u, 
h  CanU  iv,  14;  "forest,"  Neb.  ii,  8);  and  of  oUvtiium 
("oiehard  of  oUvea^,  an  (Oivc-yard  (3  Eadr.  xvi,  29). 
GeeGAKiMtif;  Ouvb-tahd. 

Orohard,  Nh^holas,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
^aseopal  Cbntch,  was  bom  atHelston,county  of  Corn- 
wall, England,  Nov.  14, 1806.  He  was  the  son  of  pious 
pamts,  and  was  earefidly  trained  under  the  influence 

the  Weak^anit  In  his  aixteenth  year  he  was  con- 
vvrtfd,  and  joined  their  society.  He  came  to  this  oonn- 
fy  ^out  1887,  and  aeUled  in  Fertli  Atnboj-,  New  Jenqr, 
vhae  hb  labMB  H  local  imadHr,  dnaa  ludtf,  etc,  w«TC 


highly  appreciated.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Brooklyn, 
and  was  soon  employed  by  the  presiding  elder  as  paUor 
at  Flatbush.  Tbe  following  two  yean  he  aawsted  on 
the  Home  Mission  worit  in  Brooklyn,  and  then,  under 
the  presiding  eider,  ha  tUy  served  the  aocietiea  on 
Good  Gronnd  Circuit.  In  1862  be  was  received  into 
the  New  York  East  Conforenee,  and  his  sDcoeeeiTe  np> 
pointmoita  were  as  follows :  Southold,  Farmingdale, 
Kiverhead,  Nurthport,  Port  Jefferson,  Patchogue  and 
Sayville,  Orient,  Parkville,  Orient,  and,  lastly.  Bay 
Ridge  and  Unionville.  He  entered  upon  his  last  charge 
with  broken  health ;  and  after  a  short  term  of  labor  at 
thia  ohaiga  waa  pnatrated  by  paralysia,  and  died  May 
27, 1874.  '*A»  a  pieaober  and  pastor  he  waa  in  labon 
abundant,  and  more  than  acceptable.  In  every  ap- 
pointmeot  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and 
men  of  learning  held  in  high  esteem  his  capabilities  as 
a  Bible  student  and  a  preacher.  His  touching  appeals 
to  bis  hearers  came  from  the  depth  of  a  heart  which 
longed  for  ehdr  salvation.  He  felt  the  sacredneas  of 
his  calling,  h»ved  it,  and  waa  sncceaaful  in  it,"  See 
Jftnttes  qfOn^ermeeM,  1875,  p.  63. 

Ordeals,  or  Ordeal-triala,  otherwise  termed 
"judj/maitt  of  God,**  a  pretended  mode  of  appeal  to 
God's  judgment,  formerly  permitted  in  criminal  cases 
in  the  most  civilized  society  of  Earope.  Ordeal  is  gen- 
erally traced  to  the  Anglo-^Saxon  ordaL  Spehnan  de- 
rives this  word  from  or,  "magnnm,"and  dml,  "judira- 
om,"  which  IB  also  the  darivatiim  given  by  Diuange. 
Lye  and  Boawoith  derive  it  from  or,  privative,  *■  with- 
oat,"  and  daL,  "difference,"  an  indifferent  or  impartial 
judgment,  a  judgment  without  distinction  of  persofis. 
The  German  word  urtheil,  a  judgment,  is  intimately 
related  to  it. 

The  earliest  trace  of  any  custom  resembling  the  or- 
deala  aftwwards  so  lai^y  need  among  the  northern 
tribes  of  Europe  may  be  found  in  the  wafers  ofjealousg, 
which  the  Hebrew  women,  suspected  of  adultety,  were 
compelled  to  drink  as  a  test  of  innocence  (Numb. 
The  all(^  intention  of  it  was  to  vindicate  tbe  truth 
when  it  could  not  in  any  other  way  be  discovered,  and 
to  make  way  for  the  execution  of  law.  A  similar  trial 
for  incontinence  is  in  ose  among  the  natives  of  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Afirica.  See  AotnurBRT.  Blackstone  (Comm. 
on  tttf'ZaiH  ^A«9im4  iv,  eh.  27,  H  Of  Trial  and  CoDTio- 
tioa^aKynx  *<  The  saveral  methods  of  trial  and  oonvio- 
ti<»  of  offenders  established  by  tbe  laws  of  England 
woe  fonneriy  more  nnmeroos  than  at  present,  through 
tbe  superstition  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who,  like  other 
northern  nations,  were  extremely  addicted  to  divina- 
Uon,  •  chanct«  which  Tacitne  observes  of  tbe  ancient 
Germane  {Dt  Mar.  Gtrm.  x).  They  therefore  invent- 
ed a  cmuiideiable  number  of  methods  of  {Hirgation,  or 
trial,  to  preserve  innocence  from  the  danger  of  false 
witnesses,  and  in  consequence  of  a  notion  that  God 
would  always  interpose  miraculously  to  vindicate  the 
.guiltless."  Throughout  Europe  in  the  dark  ages  the 
ordeal  existed  under  the  s&nction  of  law  and  of  the 
clergy.  The  four  chief  ordeals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
which  our  Saxon  anceston  nBort«d  in  common  vrith 
the  rest  (rf'Surape,  werei 

a.  That  ttf  hot  iron,  which  waa  genenlly  applied  to 
persons  of  qoality  and  to  ecderiaalics,  the  lattw  being 
prohibited  from  claiming  tbe  judicial  combat  (or  dnel) 
in  person,  and  yet  wishing  to  avoid  the  ordeals  by  ' 
water,  which  were  considered  ignoble,  and  reserved  for  j 
peasants.  If  impeached  for  a  single  crime,  a  fnece  of 
iron  was  to  weigh  one  poond;  ifproaecated  n  several 
chargea,  the  weight  of  the  iron  was  increased  in  pro- 
portion. The  person  accused  was  to  bold  the  burning 
ball  of  iron  in  bis  hand,  and  move  with  it  to  a  certain 
distance,  or  to  walk  barefoot  on  red-hot  ploughshares, 
placed  about  a  yard  tVom  each  other.  If  after  this  trial 
his  hands  and  feet  were  uninjured,  and  he  gave  no  in- 
dication of  pain,  he  was  discharged;  otberwiee  he  was 
ooDsidered  guilty.  In  tiie  Romish  Chiirch  thejrtcmed 
was  bnmght  in  after  threrf^ffii^^lAtiii^fa^Myer; 
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the  prieat  appealed  in  his  canonicals,  taking  op  the  [ 
inm  which  lay  before  the  iltari  and,  repeating  the  hjrniD . 
of  the  three  Hebnwi,  put  it  into  the  flic  Ha  then 
proceeded  to  some  fomia  of  benedictioD  over  the  fire 
and  iron;  altar  thia  tie  sprinkled  the  iron  with  holy 
water,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  name  of 
the  blessed  Trinity,  upon  which  the  test  was  applied. 
Ordinarily,  the  accnaed  was  to  carry  the  hot  iron  over 
a  space  of  nine  feet.  After  this  Us  band  was  to  be 
sealed  up,  and  not  inspected  till  the  third  night  was 
passed;  then,  if  it  was  dean,  be  was  deemed  innocent; 
but  if  it  appeared  festered  on  the  maik  of  the  iron, 
he  was  to  be  esteemed  guilty.  That  species  of  the 
hot-iron  ordeal  which  consisted  in  treading,  Uindfold 
and  barefooted,  over  a  certain  number  of  red-hot  plough- 
sharee  laid  lengthwise,  at  unequal  disUncea,  was  no  un- 
common test  of  female  chastity.  Amoog  the  Greeks 
oompnrgatwa  of  aoeosed  panons  by  fire  was  practiced, 
as  is  manif^  fkmo  Sopboclea's  Ant^oiK,  We  are  in- 
formed that  there  were  bat  few  escapes  from  this  judi- 
cial system  among  the  ancients,  but  that  in  the  dark 
ages  the  clei^  frequently  connived  with  the  (Hends  of 
the  accused,  and  thus  secured  acquittal.  An  instance 
generally  quoted  is  that  of  queen  Emma,  mother  of 
Edward  the  Confeaaor,  who,  when  suspected  of  a  crim- 
inal Intrigue  with  Alwyn,  bishop  of  Winchester,  is  said 
to  have  triumphantly  vindicated  her  character  by  walk- 
ing nnhurt  over  red-hot  ploughsharea  (Kudbome,  Hut. 
Afaj.  Winton,  Ub.  iv,  ch.  i).  In  this  connection  we  may 
state  the  scientific  fact  that  a  person  may  with  impu- 
uity  handle  red-hot  or  even  molten  iron,  if  careful ;  the 
vapor  actually  preventing  immediata  contact  tat  a  few 
momenta. 

b.  Water-ordeal  was  performed  titber  by  plunging 
the  bare  arm  up  to  the  elbow  In  boiling  water,  and  es- 
caping unhurt  thereby,  or  by  casting  the  person  sus- 
pected into  a  river  or  pond  of  cold  water,  and  if  he 
Hosted  therein  without  any  action  of  swimming,  it  was 
dcemetl  an  evidence  of  his  guilt,  but  if  he  sank  he  was 
acquitted.  In  this  trial  by  water,  after  the  three  days' 
fast  and  other  pTelimina^ie^  the  accused  drank  a  por- 
tion of  huly  water,  the  priest  pronouncing  an  impreca- 
tion against  him  in  case  he  were  guilty ;  then  the  water 
into  which  he  was  to  be  thrown  was  exorcised  in  the 
fuUowing  manner:  "  By  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  the  Christianity 
whose  name  thou  bearest,  and  by  the  baptism  in  which 
thou  wert  bom  again,  and  by  all  the  Messed  relics  of 
the  saints  of  God  that  are  preaerrod  in  tbb  church,  I 
conjure  thee  oome  not  unto  thia  altar,  nor  eat  4rf  this 
body  of  Christ,  if  thou  beest  guilty  in  the  things  that 
are  laid  to  thy  charge ;  but  if  thou  beest  innocent  there- 
in, come,  brother,  and  come  freely."  Arter  the  exor- 
cism the  accused  was  undressed,  ordered  to  kiss  the 
Gospels  and  the  cross,  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water, 
and  then,  all  persons  present  fasting,  the  accused  under- 
went the  trial.  Atthecloseoftheadjurationholy  water 
was  tasted  by  all  present,  and  the  chamba  sprinkled 
with  it. 

c.  The  eortned,  or  morsel  of  ezeeraUon :  this  was  a 
piece  of  bread  or  cheese,  about  an  ounce  in  weight, 
which  was  consecrated  in  a  peculiar  form,  in  which  the 
Almighty  was  called  upon,  and  It  was  prayed  ttiat  the 
bread  might  cause  coavulsiotis  and  pakness,  and  find 
no  passage,  if  the  man  were  really  guilty,  tmt  might 
turn  to  health  and  nourishment  if  he  were  innocent. 
The  coTsned  was  then  given  to  the  suspected  person, 
who  received  the  holy  sacrament  at  the  fame  time :  if 
indeed,  as  some  have  su^>ected,  the  corsned  was  not 
the  saesamental  bread  itself.  It  is  said  that  Godwin, 
earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor, 
on  Uking  his  oath  that  be  had  not  caused  the  death  of 
the  kini^B  brother,  appealed  to  his  corsned,  "  per  buc- 
oellam  de^utlendam  al^uravit"  (Ingulphus),  which 
stuck  in  his  throat  and  killed  him. 

Other  kinds  of  ordeal  were  practiced  in  particular  cir- 
cumstanceaan  Jilfeientpatts  of  Europe.  In  the  ordeal  of 


I  the  bier,  a  supposed  murderer  was  required  to  touch  the 
.  body  of  the  murdered  prrsoti,and  praooanoed  gailn  if 
the  blood  flowed  Pram  bb  wounds.  The  ofdeal  of  iht 
Ktichitrut  (Jwdicium  fucAoruffff,  or  Ptnyatio  per  Jot- 
c/utrMttm)  especially  was  in  use  among  the  derg^i  the 
accused  party  took  the  sacrament  in  attesution  <>f  at- 
nocence,  it  being  believed  that,  if  guilty,  be  would  be 
immediately  visited  with  divine  punisbment  for  the 
sacitlcge  by  its  choking  himtitwaeaTuie^oftbeeafs- 
ned.  The  trial  of  the  cross  (Examm  a.  Erperimaittm 
*.  Judicium  cruci*)  consisted  in  the  accused  being  made 
to  hold  up  his  arms  horiumtally  in  the  form  of  a  croa 
In  cases  of  difficulty,  the  one  who  tield  out  longest  was 
deemed  to  be  in  the  righL  The  form  of  trial  is  tbu 
described  by  Dr.  Hackay  in  bis  Metnoirt  itf  Extrm^ 
diitarg  Popular  Oelutioiu:  "When  a  person  aocuicd 
of  any  crime  had  declared  his  innocence  upon  oath,  and 
appealed  to  the  cross  for  ita  Judgment  in  his  favor,  be 
was  brought  into  the  church  beftoie  the  altar.  The 
priests  previously  prepared  two  sticks  exactly  tike  ooc 
another,  upon  one  of  which  was  carved  a  tiguie  of  the 
cross.  They  were  both  wrapped  up,  with  great  care  aod 
many  ceremonies,  in  a  qiumtity  of  fine  wool,  and  laid 
upon  the  altar  or  on  the  relics  of  the  saints.  A  soleme 
praya*  was  then  offered  up  to  God  that  be  would  be 
pleased  to  discover,  by  tbe  judgment  of  his  b<dy  cmsi, 
whether  the  accused  person  were  innocent  or  guilty. 
A  priest  then  approached  tbe  altar  and  took  op  one  ti 
the  sticks,  and  the  assistants  unswathed  it  reverenilr. 
If  it  was  marked  with  the  cross,  the  accused  person  wai 
innocent;  if  lumarked,  he  was  guilty.  It  woukl  be  un- 
just to  assert  that  tbe  judgmenta  thus  ddivcted  were, 
in  all  cases,  erroneous;  and  it  woaU  be  abeoid  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  left  altogether  to  cfaancb  Many 
true  judgmenu  were  doublleos  given,  and,  in  alt  pnb- 
abilily,  most  wittingly,  for  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  priests  endeavored  twforeband  to  ooaviiKe 
themselves,  by  secret  inqniry  and  a  strict  examinaiioo 
of  the  circumstances,  whether  the  appellant  were  inw^ 
cent  or  guilty,  and  that  they  took  up  the  croesed  or  oi>- 
croseed  atick  aoeoidingly.  Alttwogh  to  all  other  ob- 
servers ttie  sticks,  as  enfolded  in  the  wool,  might  ap- 
pear exactly  umilar,  thoee  who  unwrapped  them  oonld, 
without  any  difGcully,  tell  the  one  from  the  other."  l^is 
ordeal  was  abolished  by  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  in  A.D.  816^ 
on  the  ground  that  it  betrayed  irreverence  towards  tbe 
mystery  <^  tbe  cross.  Another  very  common  ordeal 
was  that  t>y  bf,  dependent  on  tbe  throw  of  a  pair  of 
dice,  one  marked  with  a  cross,  the  other  plain.  Anntbsr 
very  n«qiient  ordeal  was  that  of  sin^  eombata  or  dnela 
It  is  unlike  any  other  ordeal  practiced,  for  the  result  de- 
pended altogether  on  the  personal  strength  or  courage 
of  the  accused. 

The  ordeals  of  water  and  iron  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  77th  law  of  Ina  (AVilkins,  I^,  Anglo-Sar.  p. 
27).  See  also  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  the  Conqueror  (jbid;  p.  198,  £29).  In  tbe 
Domeadajf  Surrey  the  readineas  it  clannanta  to  prove 
their  title  to  land  by  ordeal  or  in  battle  occurs  in  a  great 
variety  of  instances,  as  among  tbe  lands  belonging' 
to  the  monastery  of  Ely,  at  a  place  tben  called  Phote- 
storp,  in  Norfolk:  "Hanc  terram  calumpniatur  esse 
liberam  Vichetel  homo  Hermeri  quocunqne  modo  ju- 
dicetur,  vel  bello  vel  juditio"  (Dometd.  torn,  ii,  fid.  212; 
see  other  instances,  Md.  foL  110  b,  187, 162, 166,  ITSh, 
193,  208,  277  b,  882).  The  ordeal  of  hot  inm  is  the 
only  ordeal  of  the  DotneMday  Surveg.  The  reason  fur 
this  is  given  by  Glanville  {Trad,  de  Leg.  et  Comtmef. 
Regni  A  agtia,  lib.  xtv,  ch.  i) :  In  such  a  case  the  ac- 
cused is  bound  to  clear  himself  by  the  judgment  ^ 
(lod,  namely,  by  hot  iron,  or  by  water,  according  in 
the  difference  of  rank — that  is,  by  hot  iron  if  tie  slwaM 
be  a  free  man,  and  by  water  if  he  stiould  be  a  Tillain'* 
{A  fuerit  mstleus).  Eadmer  (fftsf.  Novor.  p.  46)  ^leaks 
of  no  fewer  than  flfty  persons  of  Saxon  origin  who,  in 
the  reign  of  William  Rnln^  being  accused  of  killing 
the  king's  stagS£jp^8^^^Mimg¥@»(l  to  the  fce- 
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«nl«*L  It  is  probable  that  the  trial  hj  ordeal  wta  not 
diacoaLiDued  Id  England  by  any  poaitive  law  or  ordi- 
nanoe,  although  Sir  £.  Cvke  (9  Btp.  82),  and  after 
bun  BlM^aloDe  (4  Comm.  p.  846),  have  expnand  an 
opinion  that  it  waa  finally  aboliabed  by  an  aetorPariia- 
mcnt,  or  ratber  an  order  of  the  king  in  coundl,  in  the 
8d  Henry  III  (1219).  ThU  order  is  to  be  found  in  Ky- 
IDCT,  Fadera,  i,  228;  Spelman,  Glouarjf,  a,  v.  "JiMlici- 
nm  Dei and  in  Selden,  I^otti  to  £admer,  Spelman, 
however,  thinks  that  it  was  merely  a  temporary  law, 
without  any  general  or  permanent  operatjon,  and  that 
the  trial  by  ordeal  continued  to  a  later  perkid.  This 
opinion  aeema  confinned  by  a  tcfcfcnee  in  tbe  Cal.  Sit. 
Pat,  p.  IJtt  to  aootlier  order  in  eoaneU  in  tbe  14th  Heniy 
III, ''I>ejuiUtiAfiiciend&  loco  ignis  etaquB."  As  bow- 
ever  ic  is  only  maitioned  as  a  Tormer  custom,  and  not 
as  an  existing  institutiMi,  by  Bractou  (liU  iit,  ch.  xti), 
wbo  wnrte  at  tbe  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III  or  tbe 
beginning  of  that  of  Edward  I,  it  is  pn>bable  that,  in 
ooDaeqiwioe  of  tbe  judgments  of  the  coundk  and  the 
intcriimiee  of  the  deigy,  the  trial  hy  ordaal  fell  into 
(Hsuae  about  ibe  nuddle  of  the  18th  century;  but  this 
waa  long  after  it  bad  diaappeand  tmn  tbe  Judidal  aya- 
teoM  of  moat  other  European  nations. 

ESarts  for  the  euppreinon  of  trial  by  ordeal  were 
made  as  eariy  as  tbe  banning  of  the  litb  century  by 
influential  memlKrs  of  the  dergy,  but  the  custom, 
deejdy  rooted  in  antiquity,  waa  not  to  be  aubverted  at 
a  blow.  ConqHCuoua  in  tbia  movement  waa  tbe  xeal- 
fun  Agobaid  of  Lyoni^  in  his  treatise  Gtntra  JtdieiMm 
Dei.  Fope  Stephen  VI  (dr.  886)  oondwmed  both  Rre 
and  water  ordeals.  He  adds,  "Spontanea  enim  confes- 
rione  vel  teetium  approbaiirae  publicata  delicta  .  ,  . 
eommiasa  stmt  regiodni  Doatio  jndicare:  occulta  vero 
et  inoognita  illi  aunt  rdinquenda,  qai  lolaa  norit  eorda 
fflioruai  hoaUnum"  (Hanm,  xviii,  26).  On  the  other 
band,  the  ^uKeimm  aqua  Jrigidm  H  eaUdm  was  de- 
fended  even  by  Hincmor  uf  Bb^ras  ((^.  ii,  667), 
In  Soutland,  in  1180,  we  And  David  I  enacting,  in  one 
of  tbe  asaemblies  of  the  frank  teuantiy  of  tbe  kingdom, 
which  were  the  germ  of  pariiamenta,  that  no  one  was 
to  bold  an  ordinary  ooort  of  joatice,  or  a  court  of  ordeal, 
whether  of  battle,  iron,  or  water,  except  in  preaetKe  of 
the  aheriffor  one  of  bia  aergcants;  tboi^b  if  tliat  of- 
feial  finled  to  attend  after  being  duly  wmmoned,  the 
court  night  be  brid  in  his  abaenee.  Tbe  first  step  lo- 
warda  the  abolition  of  this  form  of  trial  in  Saxon  and 
Cdtie  countries  seems  to  have  been  tbe  subetiuitioo  of 
compurgation  by  witneaees  for  compui^tioii  by  ordeal 
The  near  idatives  of  an  accused  party  were  expected 
to  come  ftmraid  to  swear  to  his  innocence.  The  num- 
ber of  eompnrgaton  varied,  accordmg  to  the  impor- 
tance of  tbe  case;  and  judgment  went  againat  the  party 
whoaa  kin  refused  to  come  forward,  or  who  (Uled  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  number  of  conpiirgatonk  To  repel 
an  accusation,  it  was  often  held  necessary  to  bare  doable 
the  nnmber  of  oompnrgators  who  supported  it,  till  at 
length  the  noat  numerous  body  of  compurgstors  carried 
the  day.  It  is  remarkable  that "  proof  by  duel,"  which 
was  abolished  in  Scandinavia  by  tlie  imtrodoction  of 
Chiiitiainty,  maintained  itagfonnd  in  England  fbr  een- 
tories  (Woiaaa^  p.  IflT).  It  waa  also  ««lled  the  wager 
bailie,  and  waa  a  natnral  aoeonpaniment  of  a  itate  of 
•adety  wbieh  alknred  men  to  take  tbe  law  into  their 
own  banda.  Tbe  chaUengo*  fbced  tbe  west,  the  chal- 
lenged person  the  east;  the  defeated  party,  if  he  craved 
Us  fife,  waa  allowed  to  Uveas  a  "recreant;''  that  ii,on 
rmaeti^  the  perjury  which  he  bad  awom  to.  The 
OnumU  of  Valence  (866)  strongly  denonnoed  it,  imder 
pun  of  exoommnnication  (ean.  xii),  which  incapadta- 
ted  tlte  subject  of  it  for  pCTfonning  any  civil  function. 
Yet,  down  to  tbe  very  days  of  the  Keformation,  all 
tfariM^  Enropa,  instances  of  trial  by  ordeal  are^  en- 
eoumend.  Thua  as  late  aa  1498  we  Hod  the  truth  of 
Savaoamla'a  doctrine  put  to  the  teat  by  a  challenge^  be- 
tmen  on*  of  bia  (Uidpka  and  a  ftandaean  biar,  to 
walk  ibroogh  a  burning  pile. 


Heatkm  Ordeab. — Among  modem  heathen  nafums 
we  find  the  <»deal  not  unfrequently  in  practice.  Thus 
in  Siam,  besides  tbe  usual  methods  of  fire  and  water 
ordeal,  both  putiea  are  somelimea  expoaed  to  ttw 
fury  of  a  tiger  set  upon  them ;  and  if  the  beast 
spares  dth^,  that  person  is  accounted  innocent;  if 
neither,  both  are  held  to  be  guilty;  but  if  he  spare* 
both,  tlie  trial  la  incomplete,  and  they  proceed  to  a 
more  oensin  criterion  {Mod.  Vtdv.  HitL  vii,  266). 
The  Afiatic  Jtetearchea  (i,  389-404  [Calcutta,  1788, 
4to])  contain  a  memoir  on  tbe  trials  by  ordeal  among 
tbe  Hind&s,  by  Ali  Ibrahim  Khan,  chief  magistrate 
of  Benarea^  conunimicaled  by  Warroi  HasUngs,  Esq., 
nine  in  number:  1,  by  the  balance;  3,  t»y  fire;  8, 
by  water;  4,  two  sorta  of  pdson;  6, by  Coi^  in 
which  the  accused  drinka  of  water  in  which  the  im- 
ages of  the  sun  and  other  deides  have  been  washed ; 
6,  by  chewing  rice ;  7,  by  hot  oil ;  8,  by  hot  irun ;  9,  by 
Uharmach,  in  which  an  image  named  Dharma,  or  the 
genius  of  justice,  made  of  silver,  and  another  of  an  an- 
tagonist genius,  Adharma,  made  of  clay  or  iron,  or  thoee 
figures  painted  respectivdy  tm  white  and  black  doth, 
are  thrown  into  a  large  jar,  fhnn  which  the  aeensed  ii» 
instructed  to  draw  at  hazard. 

The  trial  by  ordeal  seems  to  be  prevalent  throughout 
Africa  too.  "When  a  man,"  says  Dr.  Livingstone, 
*'su^>ects  that  any  of  his  wives  have  bewitched  him, 
he  sends  for  the  witch-doctor,  and  all  the  wives  g<> 
forth  into  the  fidd,  and  remain  finting  that  per^ 
■on  has  made  an  inftaion  of  the  plant  called  *goho.' 
They  all  drink  it,  each  one  holding  up  her  band  to 
heaven  in  attestation  of  her  innocency.  Those  who 
vomit  it  are  considered  innocent,  while  those  whom  it 
purges  are  prooonnoed  guilty,  and  are  put  to  death  by 
burning,  llie  ituweent  letnm  to  their  homes,  ami 
olanghter  a  coek  aa  a  thank-oflMng  to  tbdr  gnaidian 
■l^rits.  Tbe  practice  of  ordeal  is  oomnKHi  among  aB 
the  u^ro  nations  north  of  the  Zambesi."  The  women 
themselves  eagerly  desire  tbe  test  on  the  sngbtcst 
provocation;  each  is  consdous  of  her  own  innocence, 
and  has  the  fullest  faith  in  the  tmrom  (the  ordeal) 
clearing  all  bat  the  guilty.  There  are  varieties  of  pro- 
cedure among  the  dilferent  tribes.  Tbe  Barotse  poor 
the  medidne  down  the  throat  of  a  cock  or  dog,  and 
judge  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  at  the  person  aocuaed 
by  Uie  vomldng  or  purging  of  the  anfanaL 

Among  the  natives  of  Northern  Guinea  this  spedes 
of  ordeal  is  in  use  for  the  detectbn  of  witchcraft.  It 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  red-miter  ordeal,  the  red-water 
used  fur  this  purpose  being  a  decoction  made  from  the 
inner  bark  of  a  large  forest  tree  of  tiie  mimosa  family. 
The  mode  in  which  this  ordeal  is  practiced  is  tbos  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Wilson:  "A  good  deal  of  oeremony  is 
need  in  connection  with  the  administnrion  of  the  or- 
deal; tbe  people  who  assemble  to  see  it  administere<l 
form  themedves  into  a  drcle,  and  the  pots  containing 
the  liquid  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  enckeed  space. 
The  accused  then  comes  forward,  having  the  scantiest 
appard,  hot  with  a  cord  of  palm-leavce  bound  around 
his  waist,  and  seats  himself  in  the  coitre  of  tbe  drde. 
After  hia  aecnsatiott  is  nnoanced,  he  makes  a  formd 
acknowledgment  of  all  the  evil  deeds  <4  hia  past  IHe, 
then  invokes  the  name  of  God  three  times,  and  impre- 
cates his  wrath  in  case  be  is  guilty  of  the  particular 
crime  laid  to  bis  cbaige.  He  then  steps  forward  ami 
drinks  tnfly  of  tbe  red-water.  If  it  nauseates  and 
caasea  him  to  vomit  fredy,  he  suffers  no  serious  injury, 
at>d  is  once  pronounced  intMwcnL  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  causes  vertigo,  and  be  loses  Ms  sdf-control, 
it  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  then  an  sorts 
of  indignities  and  cmeltiea  are  practiced  upon  him. 
A  generd  howl  of  indignation  rises  fit)m  the  spcctsfcnni. 
Children  and  others  are  encoaraged  to  hoot  at  him, 
pdt  him  with  stcnes,  spit  upm  him,  and  in  many  in- 
stances he  is  adaed  by  the  heeb  and  dragged  throngh 
the  bushea  and  over  rocky  plaoM^nntii  Uf  body  is 
sbomeAdly  lacerated  afiifei^kditeirSiiit^J^j^M-  Even 
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his  own  kindred  ate  letjuired  to  take  part  in  these  miel 
ioftignities,  and  no  outward  manifeMation  of  grief  is 
allowed  in  behalf  of  a  man  who  has  been  guUty  of  to 
>  odious  a  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  escapes  with- 
out injury,  htg  character  is  thoroughly  purirted,  and  he 
stands  oil  a  heU«r  footing  in  society  than  he  did  before 
he  submitted  to  the  ordeaL  After  a  few  days,  he  is 
decked  out  in  his  beat  robes,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
la^  train  of  friends,  he  enjoys  a  sort  of  triumphal  pro- 
ceseion  through  the  town  where  he  lives,  receives  the 
congratuUtione  of  his  friends  and  the  community  in 
general,  and  not  unfreqnentJy  presents  are  sent  to  him 
by  friendii  from  neighboring  villages.  After  all  this  is 
over,  he  assembles  the  principal  men  of  the  town,  and 
arraigns  bis  accusers  before  them,  who,  in  their  turn, 
must  submit  to  the  same  ordeal,  or  pay  a  large  fine  to 
the  man  whom  they  attempted  to  injure."  A  similar 
process  is  followed  in  Soutbem  tiuinea  for  the  detection 
of  witchcraft  At  the  Gabun  the  root  used  is  called 
nkazya.  See  lirimm,  Deuliche  ReciUt-AlUrthumtr; 
Pierer,  Umcertat-EncyiUtp.  art.  Gottesurtheil ;  Pemg 
Cj/dop.  a,  v.;  Fanar,  EccJa.  Did.  s.  v.;  Eadie,  Ecclet. 
Cydop,  s,v.;  Hardwick,  MidiUc  AgtM;  Lea,  Studies  n 
Church  HitL  p.  164;  and  his  Suptr^iiion  (see  Index); 
Ededic  Magazinty  July,  1876,  art.  vil,  by  £.  B.  Tyler. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Order,  a  word  synonymous  with  mtihod,  U  applied 
to  any  methodical  or  r^[ular  ptooen  of  performing  a 
thing. 

1.  Nothing  can  be  more  beouUful  in  religion  and 
morals  than  order.  The  neglect  of  it  exposes  us  to  the 
inroads  of  vice,  and  often  brings  upon  us  the  most  per- 
^ilexing  events.  Whether  we  consider  it  in  reference 
to  ourselves,  our  families,  or  the  Church,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  (1.)  As  to  ourselvee,  order  should 
he  attended  to  as  respects  our  principles  (Heb.  xiii,  9; 
James  i,  8),  our  tempers  (Prov,  xvii,  14;  £phes.  iv,Sl), 
our  conversation  (CoL  iv,  6),  our  business  (Prov.  xxii, 
29),  our  time  (Psa.  xc,  12;  Eccles.  iii,  I),  our  recrea- 
tions, and  onr  general  conduct  (Phil,  i,  27 ;  2  Pet.  i,  6), : 
etc  (2.)  As  regards  our  families,  there  should  be  or- 
der as  to  the  economy  or  management  of  their  concerns 
(MatL  xil,  2&),  OB  to  devotion,  and  the  time  of  it  (Josh, 
xxiv,  15),  as  to  the  instruction  thereof  (Epheo.  vi,  1 ;  ^ 
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Gen.  xviii,  19;  2  Tim.  i,  6).  (8.)  In  reapect  to  the 
Church,  order  should  be  obeeired  as  to  the  adminton 
of  members  (2  Cor.  vi,  16),  as  to  the  odministTBtion  of 
■Is  ordinances  (I  Cor.  xiv,  SS,  40),  as  to  the  attendance 
on  its  worship  (Psa.  xxvii,  4),  as  to  our  behavior  thete- 
in  (CoL  i,  10;  Ifatt,  v,  18).  To  excite  us  to  the  prac- 
tice of  this  duty,  we  should  connder  that  God  ia  a  God 
of  order  (1  Cor.  xiv,  88) ;  his  works  are  all  in  the  ex- 
octest  order  (Ephe8.i,  11;  PHLCtv,26;  EoclcB.  iii,  II); 
heaven  is  a  place  of  OFider  (Bev,  vii,  9).  Jesaa  Christ 
waa  a  OHiet  beautiful  example  of  regularity.  The  ad- 
Tontagea  of  order  are  numerous.  "The  observance  of 
it,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  "aerves  to  correct  that  negligence 
which  makes  ns  omit  some  duties,  and  that  huny  and 
precipitancy  which  makes  as  perform  others  iinperfect- 
ly.  Our  attention  ia  thereby  directed  to  its  proper  ob- 
jeota.  We  follow  the  atraighl  path  which  Providence 
has  pointed  out  to  us,  in  the  couim  of  which  all  the 
varied  business  of  life  presmts  itself  r^ularly  to  as  on 
every  side"  {Btrm.  ii,  28). 

Philoaopheis  lay  great  stress  on  man's  right  compre- 
hension of  order.  They  teach  that  while  other  beinf^ 
tend  blindly  towards  it,  man  knows  the  end  of  his  be- 
ing, and  the  place  he  holds  in  the  scheme  of  the  uni- 
vene,  and  can  freely  and  intelligently  endeavor  to  r^ 
alite  that  aniveraal  order  of  which  he  is  an  exponent 
or  constituent.  "There  is  one  parent  virtue,  the  nni- 
versal  virtue,  the  virtue  which  renders  ns  jwt  and  pei^ 
feet,  the  virtue  which  will  one  day  render  ns  happy. 
It  is  the  only  virtue.  It  is  the  love  of  the  universal 
order  as  it  eternally  existed  in  the  divine  reason,  where 
eveiy  created  reason  contemplates  it  The  love  of  order 
is  the  whole  of  virtue,  and  conformity  to  order  consti- 
tntes  the  morality  of  actions."  Such  is  the  theory  of 
Malebranche  (T'raM  de  Morak),  and  more  recently  of 
Joulfroy.  In  like  manner,  science,  in  all  its  discoveries^ 
tends  to  the  discovery  of  universal  order.  Art  also,  in 
its  highest  atuinments,  is  only  realising  the  truth  of 
nature;  so  that  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good 
ultimately  resolve  themselves  into  the  idea  of  order. 
For  order  is  the  intelligent  arrangement  of  means  to 
accomplish  an  end,  the  harmonious  relation  eeublished 
between  the  parts  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The 
primitive  belief  that.tbere^|^ir^^u^^ature  is  the 
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ground  of  «Q  experience.  In  this  belief  we  (xmfidently 
•nddpate  that  the  Mme  eatiMs,  opcowing  in  the  suae 
drCuautances,  will  prodnee  the  same  effieeta.  This 
may  be  molved  into  a  higher  belief  in  the  wisdom  of 
an  infinitely  perfect  being  who  orders  all  things.  See 
Krautb's  Fleming,  Foeabulary  of  Philosophy/,  a.  v. 

2.  The  word  order  is  also  used  to  designate  the  rules 
or  laws  of  a  monastic  institation ;  and  in  a  secondary 
■ense,  the  Mvenl  monastics  living  under  the  same  rule 
or  Older.  Thus  the  Order  qf  Clugni  signifies  literally 
the  new  rule  of  discipline  prescribed  hy  Odo  to  the 
Benedictines  already  assembled  in  the  monastery  of 
Clugni ;  bat  seconduily,  and  in  the  more  popular  sense, 
(he  great  body  of  monastic  institutions,  wherever  estab- 
liahed,  who  voluntarily  subjected  themselres  to  the  same 
rule.    See,  however,  OltOBRS,  Relioious. 

3.  In  Clasac  Architecture  the  word  order  ia  nsed  as 
qmbnymous  with  ordon nance,  and  eompriaes  the  coi- 
nnm  mtb  its  base  and  capital  and  the  entablature. 
There  are  five  onlos:  (1)  Tuscan,  (2)  Doric,  (S)  Ionic, 
(4)  CoTiDthian,  (6)  Composite.  The  first  and  fifth  are 
Roman  orders,  and  are  simply  modifications  of  the  oth- 
era.    The  remaining  three  are  the  Greek  orders. 

a.  Of  the  Tuscan  order  little  can  be  said,  there  being 
no  regular  esamf^  of  it  among  the  remains  <rfanHqui- 
ty.  The  beat  masters  of  daaric  architecture  have  failed 
to  rumish  the  needed  infmmation.  Firaneai  has  given 
a  drawii^  of  a  Tuscan  base,  but  of  what  date  is  nncer- 
taia ;  Vitruviua,  in  an  indistinct  manner,  has  mentioned 
the  general  proportions,  but  through  his  whole  book 
does  not  refer  to  one  stmcture  of  this  order.  See  Tus- 

b.  The  Doric  Order  is  the  oldest  and  simplest  of  the 
three  ordeis  used  by  the  Greeks,  bnt  it  is  ranked  as  the 
aeemd  of  the  five  cwders  adopted  by  the  Bomanh  The 
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■haft  of  the  column  has  twenty  flatings,  which  are  tep- 
STsted  by  a  sharp  edge,  and  not  by  a  flUet  as  in  the 
<tther  ordera,  and  they  are  lea  than  a  semicircle  in 
depth;  the  looulding  below  the  abacus  of  the  capital  is 
tn  ovolo ;  the  architrave  of  the  entablature  is  surmount- 
ed with  a  plain  flUet  called  the  tenia ;  the  frieze  is  or- 
namented by  flat  projections,  with  three  channels  cut  tn 
•aditWhkih  are  called  triglyphs;  the  spaces  between 
these  ore  called  mett^tes;  under  the  triglyphs  and  be- 
low the  tenia  of  the  arcbttraTe  are  phmd  small  drops, 
or  f^tts ;  along  the  top  of  the  frieee  runs  a  broad  fillet, 
eslled  the  capital  of  the  triglyphs ;  the  soffit  of  the  cor- 
luce  has  broad  and  shallow  blocks  worked  on  it  called 
matdlea,  one  of  which  is  pUoed  over  each  metope  and 
each  triglrph ;  on  the  under  surface  are  several  rows  of 
gBlia  or  drops.  In  theaa  napecta  the  order  as  worked 
both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  identical;  but  in 
other  poinu  there  is  considerable  diflference.  In  the 
pure  Grecian  examples  the  column  has  no  base,  and  its 
keigfat  rises  from  about  four  to  six  and  a  half  diameters; 
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the  capital  has  a  perfectly  plain  square  abacus,  and  the 
ov<do  is  but  little  if  at  all  curved  in  section,  except  at 
the  top,  whm  it  is  quirked  under  the  abacus;  under 
the  ovolo  are  a  few  plain  fillets  and  small  channels,  anil 
a  short  distance  below  them  a  deep  narrow  channel  is 
cut  in  the  shaft;  the  flutes  of  the  shaft  are  continued  up 
to  the  fillets  under  the  ovola  In  the  Roman  Doric  the 
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shaft  is  usually  seren  diameters  high,  and  generally  has 
a  base,  sometimes  the  Attic  and  someliroee  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  order,  consisting  of  a  plinth  snd  torus 
with  an  astragal  above  it;  the  capital  has  a  small 
moulding  round  the  top  of  the  ahacuB,  and  the  ovolo  is 
in  section  a  quarter  drele,  and  is  not  quirked;  under 
the  ovolo  are  two  or  three  small  flUets,  and  below  them 
a  eoUarino  or  neck.  According  to  the  Roman  method 
of  working  this  order,  the  triglyphs  at  the  angles  of 
buildings  must  be  plsced  over  the  centre  of  the  column, 
and  the  metopes  mi»t  be  exact  sqnares.  Sometimes 
the  mntules  are  omitted,  and  a  row  of  dentels is  worked 
under  the  cornice^ 

e.  The  lomc  Order.  The  most  distingitiehing  feature 
of  this  order  ia  the  capital,  which  ia  ornamented  with 
fourqiiralpn^eetionscalled  volutes;  these  are  amused, 


Srecihenm  at  Athene. 


in  the  Greek  examples,  and'tbe  best  of  the  Roman,  si> 
as  to  exhibit  a  flat  face  on  the  two  opposite  ndes  of  the 
capital,  but  in  later  works  they  have  been  made  to 
spring  out  of  the  mouldings  under  the  angles  of  the 
abacus,  so  as  to  render  the  four  faces  of  the  capital  uni- 
form, the  rides  of  the  abacus  being  worked  hollow  like 
the  Corinthian ;  the  principal  moulding  ia  an  ovolo,  or 
echinus,  which  is  overhung  by  the  volutes,  and  is  almost 
invariably  carved;  sometimes  also  other  enrichmenta 
are  introduced  upon  the  capital:  in  some  of  the  Greek 
examples  there  is  a  coUarino,  or  necking,  below  thu 
echinus  omtunented  with  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
shaft  varies  from  eight  and  a  quarter  to  about  nine  an<l 
a  half  diameters  in  height;  it  is  sometimes  plain,  and 
sometimes  Anted  with  twenty-four  flutes,  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  small  fillets.  The  bases 
uwd  with  this  order  are  principally  varieties  of  the 
Attic  base,  bnt  another  of  a  peculiar  character  in  found 
in  some  of  the  AsUtic  ^jf^^  ^  ^3i|[e^ii<(Uldinga 
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of  wbieli  oonritt  of  two  lootiB,  aeptnted  by  siuD  filleta 
mod  beads,  above  wbkh  is  a  large  and  pr(»iiinent  tonii. 
'Hie  tiwmben  of  the  entabUture  in  good  ancieiit  «xani- 
{ries  are  wmeiimM  perfectly  plain,  and  §ometiniea  en- 
riched, especially  the  bed  -  moulding*  of  the  cornice, 
which  we  freqnoitly  cut  with  a  row  of  dentela.  In 
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modem  or  Italian  architecture,  the  umplicity  of  tbe 
HDcient  entablature  has  been  considerably  departed 
from,  and  tbe  ooroice  is  not  unfrequently  woriwd  with 
modillions  in  addition  to  dentela. 

d.  The  CorinlkiiM  Order  is  tbe  lightest  and  most  or- 
niroental  of  thflthiee  orders  used  by  the  Greeks  **The 
capital,'*  says  Kicknan,  "  is  the  great  distinetioti  of  this 
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order;  its  height  is  more  than  a  diameter,  and  consists 
of  an  astragal,  fillet,  and  apiiphyges,  sU  of  which  are 
measured  with  the  shaft,  then  a  bell  and  homed  abacus. 
The  bell  is  set  round  with  two  rows  of  leaveti,  ciuht  in 
each  row,  and  a  third  row  of  leaves  supponsei(;ht  small 


a/pm  Tdutes,  fowr  of  whteh  an  tmder  tbe  foar  faomsef 
tbe  abacus,  and  the  other  four,  which  are  sotneUm 
inl«rwov«a,  are  under  tbe  ceutnl  recessed  part  of  tbe 
abacus,  and  bare  over  them  a  flower  or  other  oma- 
menL  These  volutes  spring  out  of  small  twisted  hualo, 
placed  between  the  leaves  of  the  secood  row,  and  an 
called  caultcotes.  Tbe  abacus  conMsts  of  an  oTolo^ltlkt, 
and  caveito,  like  tbe  modem  Ioai&  There  are  Tiriou 
modes  of  indenting  tbe  leaves,  wbtdi  are  called  fnn 
these  variations  acanthus,  olire,  etc.  The  otdumn,  in- 
cluding the  base  of  half  a  diameter,  and  the  capital,  i> 
about  ten  diameters  high."  The  base  which  is  coo^ 
ered  to  belong  to  this  order  leeemblea  tbe  Attic,  with 
two  scotin  between  the  tori,  which  are  separated  br 
two  astragals;  the  Attic  base  ia  frequently  used,  and  I 
other  varieties  somctimea  occur.  Tbe  entablature  of  | 
this  order  is  oftai  very  highly  enriched,  tbe  flat  ma- 
faces  as  well  as  the  mouldings  being  sculptured  witli  . 
a  great  variety  of  delicate  ornaments.  The  architrave  ' 
is  generally  formed  into  two  or  three  faces  or  {wax ;  tbe 
frieze  in  the  best  examples  is  flat,  and  is  sometimes 
united  to  tbe  upper  fillet  of  the  architrave  by  au 
apophygt ;  the  comioe  has  both  modilUona  and  dentck 

e.  llie  Cos^wmts  Order,  called  also  Roman,  betng  ia- 
vented  by  that  people,  and  composed  of  the  Ionic  graft- 
ed upon  the  Corinthian,  is  of  the  same  proportion  as  the 
Corinthian,  and  retains  tbe  same  general  character,  with 
tbe  exception  of  the  capital,  in  which  tbe  Ionic  volntn 
and  echinus  are  substituted  for  the  Corinthian  canliode 
and  scrolls.  It  is  one  of  the  five  orders  of  elasric  archi- 
tecture, when  6ve  are  admitted;  but  modem  architecu 
allow  of  only  three,  considering  tbe  Tuscan  wd  the 
Composite  as  merely  varieties  of  tbe  Doric  and  Corin- 
thian. See  Parker,  Glonarg  of  Archiuaurr,  ».  v.; 
Ebne,  Diet,  of  tke  FiM  A  rt»,  s.  v.  See  Arciiitkcti  ke. 

Orderloua  Vitalis,  a  not«d  medisevol  English  ec- 
detiastical  historian,  was  bom  at  Attingesbam,  now 
Atcham,  near  Shrewsbury,  in  1076.  His  parents  werevf 
Norman  descent,  and  belonged  to  tbe  nobility.  But  few 
pairiculars  an  extant  regarding  the  lile  Orderkus. 
FrotD  incidental  notes  in  his  own  wriiiuga  it  appean 
that  be  was  sen  t  to  France  in  his  infancy,  and  there  placed 
under  monastic  instruction.  His  first  French  home  was 
in  the  abbey  of  Oucbe,  at  Liideux,  in  Normandy.  In 
1086  be  received  the  tonsure,  and  changed  his  KngUih 
name  of  Orderietu  tat  d>at  of  VilaH*,  nnng  only  tbe 
latter  name  himself ;  bat  custom  has  jinned  the  two  in 
writing  of  him.  He  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  did 
not  take  priest's  orders  tUl  1107.  He  never  quit  the 
convent  but  three  times:  be  once  attended  a  cb^Nec 
of  the  order;  once  went  to  England,  visiting  Worces- 
ter and  Croyland;  and  once  went  to  Cambray — the  last 
two  visits  being  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  procorii^ 
materials  for  his  work,  Uisloria  Ecciesiattiea.  This 
history,  which  conristo  of  thirteoi  vojumesi,  is  bfooght 
down  to  1141,  in  which  year,  or  the  socoeeding  ane,  it 
is  most  probable  chat  Ordericus  Vitalts  died.  The  £r- 
cUnatiiaii  Hitiory  bc^ns  with  tbe  birth  of  Christ,  and 
gives  in  two  books  a  ra)nd  summary,  not  alwaj-a  cor- 
rect, of  the  succession  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  popes. 
These  two  books  were  an  after-thought,  and  ue  of  na 
great  value.  It  is  with  the  third  book  that  the  intensi' 
of  tbe  work  eommencca.  Tbe  early  history  of  the  dake- 
dom  of  Nunnandy,  with  the  ctdlateral  relations  of  France 
and  Brittany,  are  given  in  minute  detaiL  Then  fuUuws 
the  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  England.  But  by  hi 
the  roost  valuable  portion  of  the  work  is  the  last  half 
uf  it,  treating  of  tbe  events  of  which  Ordericus  was  a 
contemporary  observer.  The  first  edition  of  ihe  Ilitlo- 
ria  EederiaUiea  was  published  by  Duchesne,  in  bis 
ffisl.  A'orm.  Say)l.  Anliq,  (Paris^  1619,  f6L).  It  has 
also  been  printed  by  the  French  Historical  Society 
(1840, 2  vols.),  and  was  translated  into  French  by  Dubois 
(1825-27,4  vols.).  An  Englisb  translation  was  prepared 
and  brought  out  by  Forester  in  Bohn's  Anliquariait  Li- 
britry  (Lond.  1853-54,  4  vols,  linio).  To  the  French 
edition  of  162&-27  M,  Gtuz^tjff^r^^U|^|ntroductiou,  in 
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which  be  nys  of  the  vwk :  "  No  book  conUioa  eo  much 
and  auch  valuable  iufonnation  oii  (be  history  of  the  1  Ub 
and  12tb  ceuturiea ;  on  tbe  political  state,  both  civU  and 
idlit{wus,  of  ndetjr  in  tbe  west  of  Europe;  and  on  tbe 
manners  of  the  timely  whether  feudal,  mooaattc,  or  popu- 
br.**  Ste  Viper,  McmumeMal-Tkeoit^^lU;  Wright, 
Lit.  ( A.-N.  Period)  p.  1 1 1  aq. :  AlltboDe,  Diet.  <tf 
Brit,  ami  .i  mer.  A  utkon,  s.  v. ;  LAppenberg^  Gtich.  mm 
Ei^lindt  u,  878-898;  Cav^,  hisL  Lit.  ii,  220;  Oudin, 
Comment.  4t  Script  Ecdrt.  ii,  209;  and  tbe  riietcbes 
ptefived  to  the  different  editions  of  hia  worka.  <J.  H.  W.) 

Ordera,  "BxAj,  is  an  exproMKMi  used  to  denote  tbe 
Kcnd  ekaracter  or  poeition  peculiar  to  misiateia  of  tbe 
Christian  religion,  and  to  which  they  are  admitted  at 
the  Ume  of  their  ordination.  See  Okdimatiox.  Tbe 
following  is  the  [HrpJatical  view  uf  the  subject:  "It  is 
evident  unto  all  men  diligently  reading  the  Holy  Script- 
ores  and  ancient  autbore  that  from  the  apostles'  time 
there  have  been  these  orders  of  niuisters  in  Christ's 
Chnreb  — biabopa,  priesta,  and  deacons;  which  offices 
were  evermore  bad  In  sih^  reverend  eatimatiun  that 
no  man  might  presume  to  execute  any  of  them  except 
he  were  first  called,  tried,  examined,  and  known  to 
have  such  qualitiee  as  are  requisite  for  the  same ;  and 
also  by  public  prayer,  with  impoaition  of  hands,  were 
approved  and  admitted  thereunto  by  lawful  author- 
ity" {Preface  to  tbe  EngUA  Ordiiat),  In  tbe  andent 
Oimdi  tbe  (three)  order*  ot  mmistry  eatablished  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  universally  prevailed.  But 
ilong  with  them  there  were  gradually  introduced  into 
DKwt  of  the  churches  other  ecclenastical  persona  of  In- 
ferior  rank,  who  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  min- 
istraiiona  of  relipon.  The  three  belong  to  the  sacred, 
or  nu^  ocdcn;  the  others  to  the  petty,  or  minor  or- 
ders, the  number  of  whieh  variea  in  (be  diStrent 
churches,  and  even  at  times  in  the  same  Church.  In 
the  Kumish  Church  there  are  seven  orders,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  three  sacred  orders,  doorkeeper,  ex- 
orcist, reader,  and  acolyth.  All  these  tbe  Council  of 
Treat  enjoins  to  be  received  and  believed  on  pain  of 
inalhema.  Tbe  priesthood  is  the  principal  order,  and 
ii  mppoeed  to  impress  an  indelible  character  on  those 
who  receive  it.  The  origin  of  tbe  inlMor  orders  ts  ob- 
scure, and  th^  are  not  nwitioned  beftre  the  days  of 
Cyprian  and  of  TertoOian ;  and,  indeed,  although  some 
modem  Smnantsta  count  five  (including  subdeacons), 
and  sometimes  have  assigned  mystical  reasons  for  so 
doing,  the  namber  varied  in  different  periods.  Tbe  re- 
puted Ignatius  (,Ep.  ad  Antiock,  12)  excludes  acolyths, 
and  yet,  hy  ad^g  aingen  and  copiats,  swells  the  list 
to  six;  the  conatltntlons  bearing  the  name  of  Clemens 
Romanne  (iii,  11)  count  bat  four— subdeacons,  readers, 
liagers,  and  doorkeepeni  The  Apostolkal  Canons,  as 
th^  are  called  (Ixix),  name  only  the  first  three;  and, 
in  a  word,  the  number  five  is  perhaps  less  selected  than 
any  other  by  the  majority  of  ancient  Church  writers, 
whether  authentic  or  peeudonymoos.  Their  use  in 
csriy  times  was  to  form  a  nursery  for  the  regular 
dfli8y>*>id  to  — iB>  in  the  performance  of  certain  lower 
and  ovdinary  offices,  to  which  laymen,  if  authorized  by 
the  Uabop,  were  equaDy  eompetenb  Idon  than  one 
conncil,  indeed,  pn^Uted  those  who  had  once  em- 
hsriied  even  in  this  inferior  ministry  from  returning  to 
Hular  employments;  nevertheless  they  were  esteemed 
i—aeraii  by  the  ancient  canons.  They  did  not  receive 
•ny  ordination  at  tbe  altar,  nor,  for  the  most  part,  any 
■mpotitkn  of  handa.  By  the  fifth  canon  of  the  fourth 
Coiiodl  of  Carthage,  subdeacons,  on  their  appnintmeitt, 
were  to  receive  an  empty  cup  from  tbe  hands  of  the 
bistiop,  and  a  ewer  and  towel  from  the  archdeacon — a 
cetemony  implying  their  duties,  namely,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  sac-red  utenrils  for  the  service  of  the  altar. 
Bat  tbey  were  not  allowed  in  any  way  to  minister  at 
the  aliar,  to  step  within  its  rails,  nor  even  to  place  tbe 
My  Tcasela  npoa  it.  So  the  duties  of  the  acblytba 
nie  qmboUxed  when  the  atcbdeaeon  presented  them 
*itb  a  taper  in  ■  candlestick  and  an  empty  intcher: 


tbey  were  to  light  the  candles  in  the  chnrch,  and  (6 
supply  wine  for  the  Eucharist.  Concerning  the  duty 
of  the  exordsta,  from  the  obscurity  attaching  to  the 
history  of  tbe  energumens  intrusted  to  their  care,  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  with  certainty;  it  is  thought  that  pe- 
culiar sanctity  and  especial  reservation  must  have  been 
required  in  persons  who  were  to  exercise  so  impunant 
a  gift  aa  the  adjuration  of  evil  spirits.  Neverthe- 
less, some  of  tbe  occupations  of  the  exorcists,  an  no- 
ticed by  tbe  ninetieth  canon  of  the  fifth  Council  of  Car- 
thage, belong  rather  to  inferior  keepers  than  to  spirit- 
ual guardiam  of  the  dnnoniacs.  I'hus,  although  at 
timea  in  which  the  Church  was  not  assembled  they 
were  enjoined  to  pray  over  their  unhappy  charges,  they 
were  also  to  take  heed  that  they  were  busied  in  whole- 
some exercises,  such  aa  aweeping  the  church  pavement, 
etc,  by  which  idleneaa  might  be  banished,  and  the 
tempter  thereby  be  d^ved  of  fovoraUe  opportunities 
tot  assault.  "Tbey  were  also  to  look  after  the  daily 
meals  of  their  patients.  The  Indiop,  on  their  antrant- 
ment,  presented  them  with  a  book  cmtHning  the  forms 
of  exorcising.  The  readers,  as  their  name  implies,  read 
tbe  Scriptures  publicly,  not,  however,  at  tbe  bma  of 
,  the  altar,  but  at  the  pulpHvm  in  the  body  <rf'  the  church ; 
and  the  bishop's  words,  upon  placing  in  their  bands  tbe 
Bible,  by  which  be  conferred  the  privilege,  sufficiently 
denote  their  separation  from  tbe  legohw  deqty :  "  Ac- 
cipe,  et  esto  lector  vcrU  Dei,  habituma,  si  flddito-  et  uti- 
liter  impleverisofficium,  partem  cum  eis  qui  Verfoum  Dei 
miniatraverunt"  {IV  Cone  Cartk.  c  viii).  To  the  o#- 
tiarii  tbe  bishops  delivered  the  ke\-s  of  the  church : 
and  they  appear  to  have  had  about  aa  much  claim  to 
the  spiritual  gifts  conferred  by  ordination  on  the  regu- 
lar ministry  aa  is  poescseod  by  tbe  beadle  or  pew-open- 
ers of  a  modem  cbapeL  Besidea  them,  at  different  pe- 
riods of  ecdeaiaatical  history,  we  read  of  psaimittm,  ot 
singers,  sometimee  called  viro^oXiit:,  because  as  pre- 
centors tbey  prompted  and  auggested  the  musical  parts 
of  the  Ber\'ice  to  tbe  remainder  of  the  congregation; 
of  eopiata  {KonaaBai,  to  labor),  or  fottarO,  who  looked 
after  funerals,  and  seem  to  have  united  in  one  the  func- 
tions both  of  a  sexton  and  an  undertaker;  and  of  mini- 
hoUndf  who  undertook  the  dangeroua  work  {wapaptHutv 
Ipyov)  of  attending  the  dek. 

The  Church  of  England  dedinee  admitting  ordeia 
as  a  sacrament,  tar  the  reasons  stated  in  her  twenty- 
fifth  artide:  '^For  that  they  have  not  like  naturo  of 
sacraments  with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  for 
that  they  have  not  any  vidtrfe  sign  or  ceremony  or- 
dtmed  of  God."  The  doctrine  of  the  Cbuich  of  Bnne 
on  the  subject  of  orders  is  thus  given : 

"  Canon  L  If  any  one  shall  say  that  (bare  ts  nf>t  In  the 
New  Testament  a  visible  and  external  priesthood,  <  r  that 
there  ts  not  any  power  of  cun^ecratlDi'  and  offering  the 
true  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  of  remllttne  and  re- 
taining Bins,  but  only  an  office  and  baremlnlatrj  of  preach- 
luK  tbe  Gospel :  or  that  those  who  do  not  preach  are  not 
priests  at  all :  let  him  be  anathema.  Canon  II.  If  any  one 
shall  say  that, besides  the  prtesihnnd,  there  are  not  In  the 
Catholic  Church  other  ordera,  both  greater  and  lewer,  by 
which,  aa  bv  certain  ateps,  advance  Is  made  nnto  the 
priesthood :  let  hf  m  be  anathema.  Canon  IIL  If  any  one 
shall  siiy  that  orders  or  sacred  ordination  Is  not  trnly  and 
properly  a  aacrament  instituted  by  CbHst  tbe  Lord;  or 
that  It  Is  a  certain  bnman  flgntant  devised  by  neu  un- 
skilled In  eccleslastlcnl  matters :  or  thai  U  la  only  a  cer- 
tain kind  for  choosing  mtnUtera  of  the  Wurd  of  God  and 
of  the  sacraments;  let  htm  lie  anatheins.  Camm  IV.  If 
auy  one  shall  nay  that  bj  sacred  ordiuation  tbe  H'dy 
Ghost  Is  not  given ;  and  that  tbe  bishops  do  itierefore 
vainly  say,  Rtctiet  >/<  the  Holy  GtiMt;  or  that  a  character 
U  not  thereby  Imprinted ;  or  ihnt  he  who  has  once  been 
a  priest  can  again  become  a  layman :  let  Um  be  anath- 
ema." 

In  all  episcopal  churehea,  including  under  that  gen- 
eral descriptitMi  the  Church  of  Eo^and,  the  Proteetant 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Romish  churches, 
three  ranks  of  clergy  are  recognised;  the  bishop  (q.v.), 
tbe  ptieBt  or  presbyter  or  pastor  (q.  v.),  and  tbe  deacon 
(q.  v.).  The  varioua  higber  officials  in  the  episcopal 
cburchee — archbishop,  primate,  metropolitan,  etc. — all 
belong  to  the  order  of  Uali«(i^Aiif^Nial3Mid^3e@alB— 
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curate,  rector,  panon,  etc — all  belong  to  the  order  of 
priesia  or  presbrters.  The  non-episcopal  churches,  i.  e. 
cbe  Presbyterians,  Congi«gaU(Hia)i8ts,  Baptists,  some  Lu- 
therans, nod  others,  recognise  oaly  one  order,  the  pm- 
bjrtente,  no  other  officers  being  considered  miolatcrs,  al- 
though lay  elders  and  deacons  are  sometimes  set  apart 
by  the  impositioa  of  hands.  In  no  Reformed  Church  are 
there  more  than  three  orders — bishojis,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons. In  the  primitive  Church  the  word  ordo  simply  de- 
noted the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity, 
the  former  bang  the  ordo  eceteaiailiatM,   See  Oaoo, 

DiD^ent  opinions  prevail  as  to  the  source  whence  the 
authority  of  Holy  Orden  is  derived.  Some,  who  hold 
there  is  in  Holy  Orders  a  sacramental  virtue  which  is 
indispensable  for  all  the  Christian  ordinances  and  means 
of  grace,  maintain  also  that  this  virtue  is  inherent  in- 
ddleasibly  In  each  individual,  who  (according  to  this 
system)  lias  derived  it  in  no  d^^ree  from  any  particular 
eommunit}/,  but  solely  from  the  bisbop  whose  hands 
were  laid  on  him ;  who  derived  Ait  power  to  administer 
this  sacrament  altogether  ftom  consecration  by  another 
bisbop,  not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  same  particular 
Church,  bat  obtaining  his  power  egain  from  another : 
and  so  on,  up  to  the  apostolic  times;  a  system,  this,  it 
will  be  seen,  which  makes  the  Charch  a  sort  of  append- 
age to  the  priesthood,  not  the  ministry  to  the  Church. 
The  opponents  of  thia  system  eomider  that  it  is  ui  er- 
ror to  malte  the  authmity  oT  a  Church  emanate  from 
thttofita  minbters;  and  place  the  title  of  the  latter  on 
the  aeeure  bsHs  of  a  clear  sanction  given,  once  for  all, 
to  every  regularly  appointed  minister  of  any  Christian 
oommunity  constituted  on  (Joapel  principles,  instead  of 
being  made  to  depend  on  a  long  chain,  the  soundness 
of  many  of  whose  links  cannot  be  ascertained, — Farrar, 
Ecdet.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  Ecda.  Cydop.  si  v. ;  Eden,  Ck. 
Did.  a.  v.;  Wataon,  BMe  Diet  a.  r.;  Hook,  C'A.  Did. 
B.  ▼.;  Bnek,  Ck.  Diet.  a.  t.  See  also  Bergier,  Did.  tk 
TMologvt,  B.  v.;  Watson,  ftufitatet,  ii,  672-876;  Ha- 
genbach,  Hist,  of  Docfrinft;  Siegel,  Chrittlicke  Alter- 
ihUmer;  M'Elhinney,  Dixi.  n/fhe  Ch.  p.  192-194,  201 ; 
Palmer,  Oriy.  Lil.  ii,  M9, 257, 268 ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  r- 
chaoL  s.  V.  t  Burnet,  A  rtidet  of  the  Ch.  of  En^and ; 
GiAiimua,AnciauCkritliaaUy,^Vii',  and  his  Atfaofim 
and  Prdacy,  p.  1 53 ;  Willett,  Sgnop.  Pap.  a,  v. ;  Proctor, 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Calvin, 
tnttitulei;  Princd.  Rev.  xv,  SU;  and  the  litorature  in 
Ualcom,  Tkeot,  fndea,  s.  v.  See  Omcs;  Obdika- 
Tiox;  Prblacy.    (J.  H.W.) 

Orders,  Rell^ona,  are  conventual  communities 
eomprebendcd  under  one  rule,  subject  to  one  superior, 
and  wearing  the  same  dreas.  Religious  orders  may  be 
reduced  to  Ave  kinds,  via.  monks,  canons,  knighta,  meo-  I 
dfcants,  and  r^ular  clerks.  Tbey  are,  however,  gener- 
ally  chusified  simply  as  monasdc,  military,  and  mendi- 
cant. White  order  denotes  the  order  of  regular  canons 
of  St.  Augnstine.  Black  order  denotes  the  order  of  St, 
BenedicL  Reli^ous  military  orders  are  thoee  insti- 
tuted in  defence  of  the  faith,  privileged  to  say  mass, 
prohibited  ftom  marriage,  etc 

The  earliest  eomprehenuon  of  monastic  aocieUee  un- 
der one  rule  was  effected  by  St.  Baril,  archbishop  of 
Cnsarea,  who  united  the  hermits  and  ctenotnies  in  his 
diocese,  and  prescribed  for  them  a  uniform  constitution, 
recommending  at  the  same  time  a  vow  of  celibacy. 
The  Bautiau  rule  subsists  to  the  present  day  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  Next  in  order  of  time  was  the  Bene- 
dictine Order,  founded  by  St.  Benedict  it  Nurna,  who 
conddered  a  mild  discipline  preferable  to  excessive  aus- 
terity. The  oflbhoots  from  the  Benedictine  Order  in- 
clude some  of  the  most  important  orders  in  ecclesiastical 
histoiy,  among  others  the  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  and 
Pnsraonstranta.  The  Order  of  Augustinians  professed 
to  draw  their  rule  from  the  writings  of  St  Augustine; 
tbey  were  the  flist  order  who  were*  not  entirely  com- 
posed oT  laymen,  but  of  ordained  priests,  or  persons  dee- 
tiiied  to  the  deiical  professkm.  The  milttaiy  orders,  of 
which  the  members  united  the  militai^  with  the  relig- 


ious profession,  arose  from  the  necesdty  noder  vbitb 
the  monks  lay  of  defending  the  possesrioos  which  ibn 
had  accumulated,  and  the  supposed  duty  of  Rcoveriog 
Palestine  from  the  Saracens^  and  i^oiog  pMnm 
of  it.  The  moBt  bmons  orden  of  this  kind  woe  the 
Hospitallers  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jnunlem,  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  the  Teutonic  Order.  Uanr 
other  mtlitaTy  orders  existed,  and  not  a  few  coatinue  to 
exist,  particularly  in  Spain  and  Portugal  Tbe  pbra- 
seology  of  the  old  military  orders  u  preserred  in  iht 
orders  of  knighthood  modem  times,  into  wUdi  indi- 
viduals are  admitted  in  reward  for  moit  ofdUfcrnii 
kinds,  military  and  civiL  The  three  mendlcsat  onfcn 
of  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Carmelites  woe  inid- 
tuted  in  the  18th  century.  Their  principal  purpose  wu 
to  put  down  the  opposition  to  the  Church,  wludi  had 
begun  to  show  itself,  and  also  to  reform  tbe  Church  br 
example  and  precept.  At  a  later  period  tbe  Order  of 
the  Jesuits  was  founded,  with  the  object  of  iDcrtamg 
the  power  of  the  Church  and  putting  down  beresr^ 
Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v.  Notices  of  the  more  imponaiit 
onlers,  monastic,  military,  and  mendicant,  win  be  fttrnd 
uniler  separate  artidea.  See  alao  KnoHTB;  Hmusn- 
cim;  HEKmcAMTaL 

Ordibaxil,  a  sect  of  the  Cathari«ti,wbo  bM  tha 

a  Trinity  only  began  to  be  when  Jesus  Chritt  wis  boa 
— that  is,  Jesus  became  Son  of  God  by  his  receptioo  <^ 
tbe  Word ;  and  when  this  preaching  attracted  otbm 
the  Holy  Ghost  began  to  exist.  In  their  patuie,  tba 
of  the  south  of  France,  theirailberenls  were  called ''6m 
AoiMf,"  good  men,  and  **er«dMfti^''belieTcn:  thHsfaBt 
at  a  later  period  Joined  the  bo$  ordo,  whence  pnbaUr 
the  name.  See  Neander,  Ckmrek  Bitl.  iU,  M6;  Km, 
Mattual  of  Ch.  Hid.  sec  188.  See  alao  Auaonan; 
BoooHiucs;  Cathabi;  OvruBma, 

Ordinal  is  the  name  of  the  book  which  contaiM 
the  forms  observed  in  the  Church  of  England  and  ibt 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  tbe  onUnation  ind 
consecration  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deaconn  Tt  vu 
prepared  by  a  commission  appointed  in  the  third  nsr 
of  Edward  VI  (1^),  and  was  added  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  after  approval  hy  Pariiancnt.  It  VM 
slightly  modified  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  ra 
again  revised  by  the  Convention  of  1661. 

The  English  ordinal,  in  its  general  stnictnre,  Rini- 
bles  the  ancient  services  used  for  a  like  purpose,  but  pcs> 
sesses  much  greater  simplicity,  and  has  some  featuns^ 
e.  g.  the  numerous  questions  addressed  to  tbe  candi- 
dates—peculiar to  itself.  There  are  sepanie  lerriMi 
for  tbe  "making  of  deacons"  and  the  "ordering  tf 
priests,"  bat  thne  are  practically  Joined  m  one,  ibI 
used  on  the  same  day.  The  service  for  the  cnosim- 
tion  of  bishops  is  altogether  distinct.  Tbe  ordiiutim 
takes  place  at  one  of  the  Ember  seasons,  and  during 
the  public  service,  after  morning  prayer  and  a  smwe 
on  the  subject,  and  begins  with  the  presentation  nfthe 
candidates  by  the  archdeacon.  The  bishop  tMinim  H 
to  their  fitness,  and  oommenda  tfaem  to  the  prqren  of , 
the  congregation.  Tbe  litany  Is  thai  add,  with  spKad 
petitions  for  the  candidates  for  each  order,  and  the 
munion  service  commences  with  a  spedal  collect,  ' 
tie,  and  gospeL  Between  the  epistle  and  gospel  il* 
oath  of  supremacy  is  administered,  and  tbe  candidittf; 
for  deacons'  orders  are  questimied  by  the  bishop  and 
dainol.  The  gospel  is  read  by  one  of  the  newlr  «• 
dained  deacons.  The  candidates  for  priests'  oritif  «* 
then  solemnly  exhorted  and  Interrog^ed,  and  tbe  pn^ 
era  of  all  present  are  asked  for  the  divine  blessing  npiW 
them.  For  this  purpose  a  pause  ia  made  in  the  wrrifl 
for  private  prayer.  After  this  the  hymn  Vfmiy*<^ 
Spirilla  (Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  Souls  inspire)—! 
p<]«tion  of  great  antiquity,  supposed  to  be  as  oM  u 
4th  century — ts  sang,  and,  the  candidates  knedlng  ^ 
fbre  the  Ushop,  he  and  the  asristant  pcesbyten  H 
their  hands  upon  the  bead  of  each  whh  the 
"Beeeiv*  the  B^&u4J'0£»^&  and  wodirfl 
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prieatinth«CliiirohorGod,''ete.  Tb«  only  other  oer- 
emony  is  the  presentation  of  Moh  candidate  with  the 
BiUe  in  token  (rf  aatbority  to  preach;  aa  the  deacotw 
had  been  bdbn  pmntad  with  the  New  TcMramt  in 
token  of  mthori^  to  tread  the  GotpeL  The  aervlce 
cnidudee  with  the  adnuntatrMioa  of  the  taenunent  <a 
dw  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  offiee  for  the  oid^g  of  dea- 
con the  bishop  lays  on  his  hands,  bat  does  not  use  the 
words, "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  eta,  or  grant  author^ 
i(?  to  forgire  or  retain  sins.  The  cooaecratton  of  bish- 
ops is  perforoMd  by  an  arcbbiihep,  or  «wie  bishop  ap- 
pointed in  hia  phwe,  and  two  or  more  of  his  suftagaiia, 
and  iM^  take  place  on  ai^Sandajr  or  b«dy  day.  In  the 
strriee  Cor  tbe  oonieccation  of  Udiops  the  form  is  this : 

*"ntea  the  archbishop  and  bishop  preKiit  shall  lay 
Uielr  bands  npoo  tbe  bead  of  the  elected  bistaup,  kiieellDx 
tbem  npon  bis  koees,  tbe  arcbblsbop  sartiiz,  'Be- 
celve  tbe  Holy  Oboet  fur  the  office  and  work  of  a  bishop 
Id  tbe  Chnrch  ofOod,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  tbe 
lajiDgoD  of  onr  hands.  In  tbe  name  of  tbe  Father,  and  of 
the  Sod,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoat.  Amen.  And  remember 
tbai  thoa  stir  np  the  grace  (ifOod  wbicb  Is  glreu  thee  by 
tbe  tmpoaUinn  of  onr  bands,  for  God  bath  tint  (rfven  as 
Utai|rititof  fMr,butorpower  and  love  aud  aoberuess.'" 

See  Praeter,  OmmeMtarg  on  the  Book  of  Cormtiaa  Prajf- 
tr;  M'EIhinney,  Dod.  of  the  Church,  p.  164,  167,  806; 
Hook,  Eodet,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cy<iop.  &  ;  Chur- 
ton.  Dtfaux  of  the  JEi^ith  Ordinal  (Load.  187S,  8to). 
(J.H.W.) 

Ordinance,  an  institution  established  br  lawful 
lutbority.  Religious  ordinances  must  be  inuituted  by 
the  great  institutor  of  religion,  or  they  are  not  binding : 
minnr  MgnlaUons  are  not  properly  ordinanceh  Ordi- 
nances once  eeublished  are  not  to  be  vuied  by  human 
c^oe  or  mutatulity. 

Uoman  ordinances,  established  by  national  laws,  may 
be  Taried  by  other  laws,  because  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  them  can  only  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence. Tet  Christians  are  bound  to  submit  to  these  in- 
sdtntion^  irliMi  they  do  not  infHnge  on  thoae  estab- 
fished  by  divine  authority ;  not  only  from  tbe  connder- 
ation  that  if  every  individual  were  to  oppose  national 
irutitations  no  society  could  subsist,  bnt  by  the  tenor  of 
Scripture  itself.  Neverthelees,  Christianity  does  not 
interfere  with  political  rights,  but  leaves  individuals,  as 
well  aa  nations,  in  full  enjoyment  of  whatever  advan- 
tages tbe  constitution  of  a  country  secures  to  its  subjects. 

Hm  course  of  nature  is  tbe  ordinance  of  God;  its 
laws  are  bat  "  tbe  ordinances  of  heaven and  every 
planet  obeys  that  impulse  which  the  divine  Governor 
hat  impreaeed  on  it  (Jer.  xxxL.  Calmet. 

ORDINANCES,  CHRISTIAN.  See  Obdinahcbs 
ottrbGospbu 

ORDINANCES  OF  THE  GOSPEL  are  inatitutions 
of  divine  authority  reUting  to  the  worship  of  Gml; 
Mdi  a^  1,  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii,  19);  2,  the  Lord's 
f^upper  (1  Cor.  xi,  24,  etc) ;  8,  public  miiiiatry,  or  preach- 
ing and  reading  the  Word  (Kom.  x,.l&;  Ephee.  iv,  13; 
^ik  xvi,  15);  4,  hearing  the  Gospel  (Hark  iv,  24; 
Kom.  X,  17);  6,  public  prayer  (1  Cor.  xiv,  15, 19;  Matt 
ri,  6;  Fha.  V,  1,  7>;  6,  unging  of  psalms  (CoL  iii,^6; 
Kphe«.v,19);  7,  fasting  (Jae.i,  9;  Uatt.  ix,15;  Joelii, 
13);  8,scdemn  tbankagiving  (Psa.1,14;  1  Theos.  v,  18). 
See  these  different  articles;  also  Meass  of  Gracil 

Ordinftxy  (Let.  onUnariHs)  is  a  word  uwed  in  com- 
mon and  canon  law  to  designate  one  who  has  regular  or 
bamediate  jnrisdiction,  in  opposition  to  those  who  are 
nuaordinsrUy  appointed.  In  England  tbe.  bishop  ia 
eomaoalj  the  ordinary  for  a  diocese,  and  the  archbishop 
tat  a  praviiiee.  Says  Coke,  in  hia  Second  IntUtutt,  p. 
396, "  This  word  mgnifieth  a  bishop,  or  he  or  they  that 
hare  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  is' derived  a&  ordine;" 

giveathis  qoaint  reason,  that  the  name  was  selected 
Tor  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  individual  who  bears  it 
in  perpetual  remembrance  of  "  tbe  high  order  and  office 
tbat  he  ia  called  unto."  When  the  word  is  used  at  tbe 
pnacnt  day,  it  generally  denotes  either  the  individ- 
ul  who  baa  tbe  right  to  grant  letters  of  admintBtra- 


tkm  of  the  effects  of  deceased  persons^  or  him  who  has 
the  right  of  ecclema^cal  viutation.  The  ordinary  of 
assizes  and  sessions  was  formerly  a  deputy  of  the  biidiop, 
appointed  to  give  maMictora  the  neiek-vene— i.  e.  the 
verae  which  was  read  by  a  party  to  entitle  him  to  the 
boieflt  of  clergy.  The  ordinary  of  Newgate  is  ■  dei^ 
gyman  who  attends  on  condemned  colprita,  and,  as  it  is 
comDKMdy  expressed,  prepares  them  for  death. 

Ordination,  in  a  common,  but  limited  and  techni- 
cal sense,  is  the  ceremony  by  which  an  individual  is  set 
apart  to  an  order  at  oBx  of  tbe  Christian  oiinistiy. 
As  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  tnually  a  tUstinctive  feat- 
are  of  that  ceremony,  many  persons  have  very  inade- 
quately treated  of  ordination  to  the  Chrirtian  ministry 
as  identical  with  it ;  whereas  imposition  of  hands  (q.  v.) 
has  various  other  uses,  and  only  belongs  to  the  cere- 
mony in  question  as  a  symbolic  act  indicative  of  the 
bestowment  of  q>iritual  ^fts  or  power. 

In  a  broader,  and  in  fact  its  only  important  sense,  or- 
dinatioa  signiSes  tbe  apptdntment  or  designation  of  ■ 
person  to  ■  ministerial  lAee,  whether  with  or  witbont 
att«idant  ceremonies  The  term  ordination  is  derived 
directly  from  the  Latin  onUnettio,  signifying,  with  ref- 
erence to  things  or  affairs,  a  setting  in  order,  an  estab- 
lishment, an  edict,  and  with  reference  to  men,  an  ap- 
pointment to  <rfice.  It  is  used  in  all  languages  derived 
frma  the  and  chiefly  in  applicaUon  to  this  one  idea 
of  indoetion  to  the  ministerial  office.  As  used  in  the 
English  language,  the  term  is  not  fixed  and  invariable 
in  iu  rigniAcation.  In  fact  it  has  many  variations  of 
meaning,  as  it  is  made  to  represent  the  peculiar  theories 
and  practices  which  have  prevailed  in  different  periods 
and  churches  with  reference  to  the  character  and  effect 
of  ordination ;  yet  all  these  variations  of  meaning  may 
be  harmonized  under  the  general  idea  ef  ministerial 
appointment,  whether  by  ^e  Savioar^  command,  or 
through  multiplied  cerenonies  of  human  devising. 

It  is  bat  Just  to  consider  the  subject  of  ordination  one 
of  no  small  intrinsic  interest,  since,  by  tbe  consent  and 
practice  of  the  Christian  world,  it  is  an  act,  or  the  pe- 
culiar feature  of  a  series  of  acts,  by  which  all  minis- 
ters have  received  their  order  or  (^ce,  in  distinction 
ftrom  tbe  lai^  of  the  Chnrch.  Nerertbdees  much  «f 
the  prominence  which  has  been  given  to  it  in  theolog- 
ical controversy  has  not  arisen  ftom  its  intrinue  impor- 
tance, but  from  the  accident  of  its  being  a  pivotal  ques- 
tion in  reference  to  the  dogma  of  a  lineal  apostulicol 
succession,  and  the  consequences  supposed  to  flow 
through  it  as  a  channel  of  transmitted  grace.  It  has 
also  entered  Urgely  into  the  SMramentarian  controvert 
sies  of  the  past. 

Whoever  would  properly  comprehend  the  subject  of 
ordination  as  now  defined  should  give  primary'  atten- 
tion to  whatever  teachings  the  Scriptures  contain  re- 
specting it.  Of  neceaaily  the  Word  of  God,  righdy  in- 
terpreted, is  tbe  one  source  of  authority  in  reference  to 
a  subject  so  closely  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  the  earth.  Hence  any  theory 
or  practice  tbat  is  not  sustained  by  insinred  precept  or 
example  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  religions  authority,  ' 
or  deserving  attention  other  than  aa  a  matter  of  history 
or  curiosity. 

A  scriptural  investigation  of  this  subject  can  hardly 
fail  to  impress  any  ingenuous  mind  with  the  great  sig- 
nificance of  the  fact  that  neither  tbe  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
nor  any  of  bis  disciples  gave  specific  commands  or  deo- 
hnatiuns  in  reference  to  ordination.  Tbe  facta  of  the 
institution  of  the  minlMeiial  attce  in  the  Church  and 
of  the  ordination,  in  the  sense  of  the  appointment,  of 
faithful  or  believing  men  to  serve  in  tbat  office,  stand 
forth  prominently  throughout  the  New  Teatamenu  But 
the  manner  in  which  those  facte  arc  stated  suggest  the 
inference  that  ministerial  ordination,  like  the  more  com- 
prehensive subject  of  Chureh  organization  itself,  was 
not  dengned  to  be  a  matter  of  minute  prescription  or  of 
constrained  nnifbrmity,  bat  rather  was  to  be  left  open, 
within  tbe  range  of  oatiiQitgRl%piMIHd^@iini« 
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TarUdons  of  d«Uil  that  might  be  appropmt«  to  the 
circuiDsUncei  of  the  ftiture.  Had  any  pAticiilBr  form 
of  ordiuatiiNi  been  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Church,  the  validity  of  the  Hcnnwiiu,  or'tbe  salvation 
of  men,  it  seem*  but  reaaunable  to  infer  that  the  Head 
of  the  Cbiuch  himself  would  have  appointed  that  spe- 
cial form,  and  have  given  precepu  for  its  ooutiiiuance. 
In  the  aboenee  of  any  aucji  appoiiitiiMnt  by  the  Lord 
Jeaus,  we  bare  to  aaoertab  to  whu  extent  the  apoades 
became  the  inatniclon  of  the  Church  in  reference  to 
the  flubject  in  qiwetion ;  and,  finding  in  their  writings 
an  jdnence  of  apecifle  precepts,  it  is  necessary  to  collate 
the  several  examples  of  ordination  which  they  have  re- 
corded, and  to  draw  from  them  impartial  inferences  as 
to  their  import  and  bearing  upon  the  future  practice  of 
the  Cburclk  When  once  the  canon  of  Scripture  i» 
doaed  nothing  remains  hut  to  follow  the  course  of  his- 
tory, and  to  observe  how  different  churche«,  at  different 
periods,  have  sought  to  improve  upon  the  simplicity 
and  godly  suicerity  nf  the  apostolic  practices,  and  with 
what  results,  inclusive  or  br-reaching  corruptions.  As 
the  subject  eeseotially  demands  historic  treatment,  at- 
tention u  first  invited  to — 

L  TheAnaiogies  and  Counter- A miloffies  of  Judaitm, 
— ^Many  writers,  without  due  ooniudmtion,  have  as- 
sumed that  Christian  ministerial  ordination  was  derived 
directly  IVom  Judaism,  whereas  the  whole  system  of  in- 
duction into  the  office  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  is  in 
marked  contradistinction  to  that  [H-acticed  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  in  reference  to  the  Christjaii  ministry, 

1.  The  consecration  of  Jewish  priests  was  by  means 
of  the  anointing  oil  upon  their  persons  and  their  gar- 
ments (see  Exod.  xxviii,  40,  41 ;  xxix,  1, 19, 30 ;  Lev. 
viii,  12, 80;  x,  7;  x»,  12).  The  Levi  ten,  as  assisUnts 
to  the  priests,  were  consecrated  the  sprinkling  of  the 
water  of  purification,  washing  their  clothes,  and  the  of- 
fering of  sacrifice  (Numb,  viii,  6-22).  The  bj-ing  wi 
of  hands  appointed  for  the  Levitic^  oonsecration  was 
performed  by  the  people,  not  as  conferring  an  office  or 
spiritual  gifts,  but  as  symbolical  of  the  transmission  of 
their  m»s  to  the  Levites,  who,  in  turn,  transmitted  the 
same  by  laying  thdr  hands  upon  the  beads  of  the  bul- 
locks offered  fur  a  sin-offering  and  a  burut^ffering  (ver. 
10-12). 

2.  The  ^ipuintment  of  the  Jewish  propheta  was  by 
direct  command  or  inspiration  from  (iod,  without  any 
ceremonial  induction  to  their  sacred  office.  In  this  feat- 
ure the  appointment  of  the  holy  prophets  prefigured  the 
Messianic  period,  and  Christ's  own  mode  of  appointing 
his  diacipleB  to  their  mimstry, 

8.  The  most  direct,  if  not  the  only  real  anab^  of 
the  Old^Testament  Scriptures  to  the  Christian  custmn 
of  ofdination  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  is  found  in  the 
ceremony  by  which,  under  the  command  of  tiod,  Moees 
transferred  to  Joshua  a  portion  of  bis  responsibilities  as 
a  leader  and  guitle  to  the  congregation  of  Israel  (see 
^umU  xxvii,  15-23).  In  this  narrative  it  may  be  seen 
that  Mose%  prior  to  his  departure  from  the  people  whom 
he  had  been  ai^nted  %o  lead  out  of  Egypt  to  the  land 
of  {ffomise,  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  "  set  a  man  ova*  the 
congregation,  .  .  .  that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  he 
not  as  sheep  which  have  no  shepherd.  And  the  Lord 
aaid  unto  Hoses,  Take  tttee  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  a 
man  in  whom  is  the  apirit,  and  Uy  thine  hand  upon 
him.  .  .  .  And  Hosea  did  aa  the  Lord  commanded  him : 
and  he  took  Joshua,  and  set  him  before  Eleatar  the 
priest,  and  before  all  the  congregation;  and  he  laid  bis 
hands  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a  charse,  as  the  Lord 
commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses."  In  this  transsc- 
tion  the  office  of  the  Christian  pastor,  his  necessaiy  spir- 
itual qualification,  his  mode  of  appointment,  and  his 
duty  as  an  under-shepberd  of  Christ's  flock,  are  beauti- 
fully prefigured. 

II.  Th*  Ktampb  of  CkrUt  and  lie  Prartwe  of  the 
ApoatoUcal  Church,  —  1.  In  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  no  exterior  act  of  ordination 
was  practiced  by  Christ.   The  calling,  appointing,  and 


ultimate  commissioning     the  twelve  apostles  was  Ui 
personal  act,  unattendwl,  ao  br  as  the  iuincd  reevd 
shows,  with  any  symbolksal  aetioa  or  oeraaoay,  Whn 
it  is  narrated  (Hark  iii,  14)  that  **  he  otdaiaed  twdn. 
that  they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  Hod 
them  forth  to  preach,"  the  original  word  empkmd  ii  | 
iwotitat,  signifying  he  made,  in  the  sense  cf  anMfAstol  ' 
or  appoiuled.    When  to  the  same  disdpks  be  dedsid 
(John  xr.  16),  *'Ye  have  not  cboaen  me,  but  I  hsn 
obosen  you,  wid  orduued  you,  that  ye  should  go  sod 
bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  renuin,'  , 
the  word  rendered  ordamed  ia  (dijco,  /  kaee  tttataf-  \ 
pointed  you.    In  Luke  x,  1,  where  it  is  recorded  thit 
be  "  appt^ted  other  aeventy  also,  and  sent  them  tm)  ud 
two  before  his  face,"  the  Greek  word  rendered  appoM 
is  AviSnltv,  literidly  ngnifying  he  pomled  <mt  v  nf- 
poviUd  by  de«gnatton.   In  all  these  casts  Chritt  il- 
Itutrated  the  divine  authmity  which  lie  anerted  ia  l» 
preface  to  the  great  and  final  eomnuarion  ^na  prioi 
to  his  ascenrion :  "  And  Jesus  came,  and  spake  am 
them,  saving,  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  beavco 
and  in  earth.    Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  Datioos, 
baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  tbt 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Uhuet;  teaching  then  to  obsmc 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  yon:  andb 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  Of  the  miU' 
(Hatt.  xxviii,  18-20).  "  He  needed  not  that  any  sboold 
testify  of  man,  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man"  (John  ii, 
25).    Hence,  while  he  remained  on  earth  as  the  visiUt 
Head  of  his  own  Church,  he  choee  and  ordained  bi«  on 
rainistere  In  the  exercise  of  his  omniscience  and  kiofc^ 
power.  If  it  be  objected  that  one  of  the  origin^  twdre 
aposutized  and  bietrayed  him,  the  proper  answer  ii 
that  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jeans  are  hi  this  rodancbch 
fact  admonished  of  the  danger  of  yieldii^  to  tempta- 
tion and  falling  into  the  snare  of  the  devil,  oolwitb- 
standing  the  grace  imparted  in  an  unquestionablv  di- 
vine appointmenL   Although  in  other  acts  the  Striiw 
employed  symbolical  actions,  as  when  in  healing  bpcn 
he  touched  them  (Malt,  viii,  3;  MaA  i,  41 ;  Luke  t. 
13),  or  when  in  healing  blind  men  he  touched  tbor 
eyes  (Matt,  ix,  29),  spit  on  their  ^es  and  put  his  hand* 
upon  them  (Hark  viii,  28),  anointed  the  eyes  of  tk 
Uind  with  clay  (John  ix,  6, 7, 1 1),  and  in  caring  a  dtsf 
man  he  put  bis  fingers  in  his  eats  and  tooehcd  bit 
tongne  (Mark  vii,  33),  yet  in  no  case  of  his  ordinnios 
of  his  disciples  to  their  ministerial  or  apostolic  otEct  is 
it  recorded  that  he  laid  hit  handt  upom  than.  Kfvw- 
theless,  in  the  final  period  of  hie  earthly  sojounit  be- 
.  twem  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  when  atmU  to  be- 
stow upon  hiidiaeiplea  a  htglmmanifcBtation  of  ifKritod 
power, "  he  breathed  on  them,  and  said.  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghoet"  (John  xx,  22).    By  this  symbdic  s«i« 
he  illustrated  the  nature  ofthe  spiritual  infioence  whick 
was  to  come  upon  them  in  its  foil  manifestation  at  ilf 
Pentecost.    It  was  in  this  connectioK  that  he 
altered  the  words,  so  often  and  so  grossly  pemrtsA 
"Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  um 
them ;  and  whoseeoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained."  A  Ularal  and  materialiaing  coostmction  <rf 
the  above  passage,  tf^ther  with  the  kindred  psMua 
in  Matthew  relating  to  the  keys,  and  the  power  ^ 
binding  and  loosing  (Matt,  xvi,  19;  xviii,  16\bMtM 
at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  the  andat  ChmA 
a  great  fountain  of  error  in  reference  to  the  offce  sad 
powor  of  the  clergy.  That  the  dengn  of  our  Uml  ■* 
employing  these  strong  figures  was  not  to  ooafcr  npae 
the  disd^es  a  divine  prerogadve,  but  rather  to  imprts 
upon  them  the  responubility  of  their  office,  snd  thnr 
essential  need  of  a  constant  reliance  on  the  aid  nT  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  en^le  them  to  discharge  tbeir  Aao» 
as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  ia  evident,  not  only  fiua  ■ 
just  interpretation  of  the  pasaaftes  themsdvM  M 
^>ecialiy  so  from  the  pracUeal  iUnstntina  of  that 
meaning,  given  by  the  actions  and  teachings  of  the 
apostles  throughout  all  thv*  snbaemient  miniMry.  In 
pursuaoce  of  ^|iSj^^9y<|j^lQat|j  tbey  preoccded, 
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not  to  assume  personal  or  oiBcia]  prerogatire*,  but  to 
«npk)y  tbe  Gospel  plan  of  ulTation  aa  the  one  and  only 
agency  for  securing  the  remisuon  of  sina.  In  an  doing 
tbey  faithftilty  warned  the  wicked  of  their  certain  con- 
demnatiun  and  ruin  outside  of  the  provisionB  of  the 
(Vnpel,  white  they  taught  all  mea  the  necnrity  of 
prayer  and  personal  faith  in  Christ  aa  the  tudispensabk 
coDditicHi  of  pardon  and  salvation. 

i.  In  tbe  whole  apostolic  history  not  a  single  intima- 
tion is  given  of  the  possibility  of  the  absolution  of  sin 
by  human  or  priestly  power.  On  the  contrary,  thai 
idea  was  terribly  rebuked  in  the  case  of  the  ex-sorcerer 
SiiDon,  who,  althoi^th  a  baptized  belicrer,  committed  a 
brinooB  sin  by  thinktng  "that  tbe  gift:  of  God  might 
be  purchased  with  iBoney**or  imparted  by  ceremonial 
acts.  For  this  Peter  charged  him,  saying,  "  Repent  of 
this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  God  if  perhaps  tbe 
thought  of  thine  heart  may  be  forgiven  thee"  (Acts 
viii,  18-94).  In  this  transaction,  as  well  as  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Jewa  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  fact  throughout 
bis  entire  miniatiy,  the  teachings  of  the  apostle  Peter 
iUoBtfate  the  acriptural  doctrine  that  God  ooly  can  re- 
mit sin  tlirongfa  the  merits  of  Christ  (see  PM.  exxx,  4 ; 
Dan.  ix,  9;  Acts  r,  81;  xiii,  88;  xxvl,  16).  More- 
over, in  his  denunciations  of  ^n  and  encouragements  to 
righteousness,  Peter  showed  precisely  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  apostolic  prerogative  of  the  keys,  and  of 
tnnding  and  loosing,  which  was  no  more  nor  less  than 
that  of  organizing  tbe  Christian  Church,  and  admin- 
istering its  government  on  tbe  strict  principles  of  moral 
parity  esublished  by  the  Gospel  itself. 

It  was  a  std  and  ominous  day  for  the  canse  of  Chris- 
tianity when  a  diflSerent  interpretation  began  to  be  pnt 
upon  the  Saviour's  instmctims,  and  men,  Ucking  the 
essential  elements  of  Christian  experience  and  all  chum 
to  the  Holy  S[»rit's  influence,  began  to  imagine  and 
inodaim  themselves  competent  to  remit  sins,  on  account 
of  some  magical  power  acquired  by  clerical  ordination. 
That  there  was  no  scriptural  bunthition  fbr  auch  errora, 
and  that  in  fact  they  might  have  been  corrected  by  due 
attention  to  the  teachings  of  tbe  New  Testament,  may 
be  shown  from  the  recorded  examples  of  ordination  as 
practiced  by  the  apostles. 

8.  TAt  AppointrnfTit  of  Mnltkiat  to  ike  AjmttUAip. — 
The  peculiar  feature  in  this  transaction  (see  Acts  i, 
21-26)  was  a  pervading  anxiety  to  ascertain  whom  tbe 
lytrd  had  chosen  for  the  vacant  place  among  the  com- 
misrioned  witnesses  of  his  resurrection.  Hence  the 
election  or  nomination  by  the  Church  of  two  candi- 
dates, prayer  by  the  apostles,  and  the  castipg  of  lot«, 
lo  determine  which  of  the  two  should  be  numbered 
WTth  tbe  eleven  apostles.  In  this  case,  as  in  those  of 
tbe  Lord's  direct  appointment,  there  was  no  imposition 
of  hanrta. 

4.  Tie  OriiimHen  of  tke  Sevm  /Jnmmf.— This  marked 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Church  occurred  in  imme- 
diate sequence  of  the  ontpouring  of  the  Holy  <>host 
at  the  F^ntecost,  and  from  the  ^ce  allotted  to  it  in 
The  wicml  record  (Acts  vi,  2-6),  as  well  as  IVom  the 
tact  that  an  the  apostles  were  present,  it  may  now  be 
oofKdered,  as  it  doubtless  was  dtiring  the  whole  apos- 
tolic period,  a  model  ordination  for  tbe  subsequent 
Church.  Its  characteristic  features  were:  (1)  A  de- 
mand fbr  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Hoty  Ghost 
and  wisdom ;  (2)  An  elecdon  or  choice  by  the  Church 
on  that  bans;  (S)  Prayer  by  the  apostles ;  (4)  The  Uy- 
ing  on  of  hands,  presumably  by  several  of  the  apostles, 
aa  representative  of  the  whole  body.  In  this  act  the 
apostles  illostnted  their  ideaa  of  the  proper  functions 
of  the  Chnrch  in  refbience  to  its  future  ministers,  and 
(stiAUshed  a  precedent  of  perpettul  authority.  It  was 
a  precedent,  moreover,  in  obvious  harmony  with  the 
precept  of  our  Lord,  given  in  connection  with  his  ap- 
pdntment  of  the  seventy  (Luke  x,  2), "  Pray  ye  thcre- 
Ibre  tbe  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  Mnd  forth 
bborers  into  his  harvest."  The  apostles  evidently  re- 
garded  this  as  tbe  standing  oommission  and  perpetual 


duty  of  the  Church  in  referent  to  the  promotion  of 
Christ's  kingdom  in  the  earth.  In  it  they  saw  that 
tbe  Lord  claimed  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world 
as  his  own,  and  also  the  prerogative  of  calling  and 
sending  forth  laborers,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
charged  the  Church  with  the  reaponsiUUty  of  prayer 
and  co-operation.  This,  too,  waa  in  harmony  with  the 
Saviour's  promised  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  aa  the  guide 
of  the  Church  when  he  ahould  no  longer  be  present  as 
its  visible  Head.  The  Spirit's  influence  was  specially 
promised  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  it  was  only  a  pray- 
ing Chnrch  endowed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  that  could 
become  tbe  light  of  the  world  and  the  agency  of  its 
salvation.  So  long  as  the  Church  illustrated  these 
characteristics  it  gloriously  fulfilled  its  mission.  It 
grew  rapidly  by  the  addition  of  regenerated  believers, 
many  of  whom,  in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  its 
widening  work,  were  called  of  God  and  moved  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  preach  to  others  the  same  Gospel  that  had 
become  to  them  tbe  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  The 
function  of  the  Church,  therefore,  as  to  ordination  waa 
not  to  create  or  bestow  tbe  gift  of  the  ministry,  but 
snmply  to  rect^iso  and  aothentlcate  it  when  bestowed 
by  the  Head  of  the  Church.  Hence  ensued  ftfvyerthat 
the  Lord  wotdd  show  the  men  whom  he  had  chosen  for 
that  work,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  to  express  the 
co-operative  aciiou  and  benediction  of  the  Church. 

6.  These  principles  were  iUnstrated  in  the  experwnce 
and  ordination  of  Paui.  On  no  subject  did  the  great 
apostle  speak  more  emphatically  and  repeatedly  than 
that  of  his  divine  call,  in  the  alisence  of  which  he  would 
have  regarded  himself  no  true  minister  or  apostle,  what- 
ever ceremonies  might  have  been  enacted  over  him: 
"  Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be  an  apostle, 
separated  unto  the  Gospel  of  God"  (Rom.  i,  1 ) ;  "  Paul, 
an  apostle  (not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  God  tbe  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the 
dead)"  (GaL  i,  1).  Such  were  the  terms  in  which  the 
aposUe  to  the  Gentiles  expressed  his  personal  conscious- 
ness of  the  divine  call,  and  yet  be  submitted  himself  lo 
ordination  on  the  part  of  tbe  Church,  and  that  in  com- 
pany with  a  brother  of  lower  degree,  and  at  the  hands  of 
prophets  (preachers)  and  teachers  wbo  were  not  num- 
bered among  tbe  apostles. 

6.  OrdiH<aion  of  Baraabos  and  jSont— The  full  in- 
spired acconnt  of  this  transaction  is  worthy  of  special 
attention:  "And  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  frum 
Jerusalem,  when  they  had  fulfilled  their  ministry,  and 
took  with  them  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark.  Now 
there  were  in  the  Church  that  was  at  Antioch  certain 
prophets  and  teachers;  as  Barnabas,  and  Simeon  that 
was  called  Niger,  and  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and  Manaen, 
which  bad  be«i  brought  up  with  Herod  the  tetrarch, 
and  SauL  As  they  ii^niatcnd  to  tbe  I^,  and  ftsted, 
the  Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.  And  when 
they  had  fasted  and  pnyod,  and  laid  their  hands  on 
them,  they  sent  them  away.  So  they,  being  sent  forth 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  departed  unto  Seleucia ;  and  from 
thence  they  sailed  to  Cyprus"  (Acts  xii,  2o ;  xiii,  1-4). 
The  events  above  narrated  occurred  some  ten  yean 
after  the  comroisnon  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  following  which 
"straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues" 
(Acts  ix,  20).  Becoming  associated  with  Barnabas,  he 
also  "spake  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  at 
Jerusalem.  Both  these  men  seem  to  have  labored  as 
evangelists  whenever  they  had  opportunity,  and  their 
ministry  having  been  given  of  Ooil,  was  honored  by 
his  bleffiing.  I'hey  were  now  called  to  higher  responsi- 
biliriea.  They  were  to  go  forth  "under  the  sanction 
of  the  Church,  and  not  only  to  proclaim  tbe  truth,  but 
also  to  baptize  converts,  to  organize  Christian  congre- 
gations, and  to  ordain  Christian  ministers.  It  was 
therefore  proper  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  should  be 
regulariy  invested  with  the  ecclesiastical  commission. 
In  the  circumstantial  record  of  this  procejedii^,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  ^m^l^  tjilobfwTy^^dDm  of 
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the  Author  of  BaneUtion.  He  fbrenw  ttwt  the  rite  of 
'  the  laying  on  of  hamb'  would  be  Badly  abused ;  that  it 
wouU  be  represented  aa  posaeasing  aomething  like  a 
magic  potency ;  and  that  it  would  at  length  be  con- 
vert«il,  by  a  smail  clan  of  ministers,  into  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal monopoly.  He  has  tboelbre  supplied  ua  with  an 
antidote  against  delusioa  penDitttng  ua,  in  this 
rimple  narrative,  to  scan  its  exaet  impwt.  And  what 
was  the  virtue  of  the  ordination  here  described?  Did 
it  furnish  Paul  and  Barnabas  with  a  title  to  the  minis- 
try? Not  at  alL  God  himseU'  had  already  called 
them  to  the  work,  and  tht^y  couid  receive  no  higher 
authorization.  Did  it  nece«arily  add  anything  to  the 
eloquence,  or  the  prudence,  or  the  knowledge,  or  the 
|Hety  of  the  missionaries?  No  results  of  the  kind 
could  be  produced  by  any  such  ceremony.  What,  then, 
was  its  meaning?  The  evangeliat  btmself  Aimiahes  an 
answer.  The  Holy  Ghoat  required  that  Barnabas  and 
Saul  should  be  ttparated  to  the  work  to  which  the  Lord 
had  called  them,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  the 
mode  or  Jbrm  in  which  they  were  set  apart  or  designat- 
ed to  the  office.  This  rite,  to  an  Israelite,  suggested 
grave  and  hallowed  associations.  When  «  Jewish 
father  invoked  a  benediction  on  any  of  his  family,  be 
lud  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  child ;  when  a  Jew- 
ish priest  devoted  an  animal  in  sacrifice,  he  laid  his 
band  upon  the  head  of  the  victim ;  and  when  a  -lewish 
ruler  invested  another  with  office,  be  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  the  new  functionary.  The  ordination  of 
theae  brethren  possessed  all  thu  rignificaoce.  By  the 
lajring  on  of  hands  the  ministers  of  Antioch  implored  a 
btes^g  upon  Barnabas  and  Saul,  and  announced  thnr 
separation  or  dedication  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  and 
intimated  their  investiture  with  ecdeaiasdcal  authority" 
(Killen,  AtidetU  Charch,^  71  sq.). 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  this  ordination  was  a 
special  one  to  the  missionary  work.  Nevertheless  it  is 
the  only  one  recorded  as  having  been  received  by  either 
of  the  apostles  named,  and  it  illnsuates  the  conditions 
obaenred  In  the  ordination  of  the  deacons,  viz.:  (1) 
The  candidates  were  men  called  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
(S)  They  were  eeparated  unto  the  work  of  the  Lord 
by  prayer,  accompanied  with  fasting;  (8)  Hands 
were  laid  upon  them  by  representative  men  of  the 
Church,  doubtless  the  .elders,  among  whom  no  apoetle 
was  preaoit,  and  as  yet  the  office  of  biabop  bad  not  been 
instituted. 

7.  The  OrdinaAm  of  Elden^WYtva  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas went  forth  upon  their  miasion,  it  is  recorded  of 
them  that "  they  ordained  them  (i.  e.  for  the  disciples) 
elders  in  er^  Church"  (Acts  xiv,  28).  As  to  the 
ceremonies  employed  in  these  ordinations,  only  prayer, 
fasting,  and  commending  the  perenns  ordained  to  the 
Lord,  on  whom  they  believed,  are  mentioned.  But  in 
the  narrative  tiie  word  xnporaviivavnt  (onfadMrf)  is 
for  the  first  time  introduced.  It  la  again  used  in  3  Cor. 
viii,  19,  where  Paul  speaks  of  Titus  as  "the  brother 
whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  throughout  aU  the  church- 
es." "  And  not  that  only,  but  who  was  also  chosen  of 
the  churches  to  travel  with  us  with  this  grace,  which  is 
administered  by  us  to  the  glory  of  the  same  Lord."^ 
Bang  cAown  of  the  churches  signifies  elected  or  appowi- 
ed,  and  implies  ordination  by  the  laying  on  of  bands,  as 
well  as  being  elected  by  the  holding  up  of  hands.  The 
employment  of  the  word  quoted,  and  the  subsequent 
use  of  it  by  Christian  writers  as  signifying  all  that  be- 
longed to  ministerial  ordination  (see  sutecriprions  to 
the  '2d  Epistle  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus), 
implies  that  the  ordination  of  elders  throughout  the 
cliurches  involved  the  co-operative  action  of  those 
churches.  In  so  important  a  matter  the  apostles  ob- 
viously did  not  act  arbitrarily  or  ahme;  but  when,  for 
the  confirming  of  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  they  judged 
it  important  to  ordain  elders  in  every  Church,  they 
doubtless  called  on  the  several  churches  to  determine 
by  prayer,  attended  with  fasting,  whom  among  their 
number  the  Holy  Ghost  would  make  their  spirituBl 


overseers.   Upon  thoee  designated  they  doabtleaa,  ii 

connection  with  other  elders^  laid  thdr  hands,  with  o*r- 
responding  prayer,  and  thus  ordained  them  to  the 
special  service  of  the  Lord.  A  comparison  of  sertial 
passages  in  Paul's  ^istles  will  show  that  this  view  o( 
the  apostolic  custom  of  oidinatioa  is  no  means  cm- 
jflcturaL  In  1  Hm.  iv,  14,  be  sayi^  "Ne^ecc  not  the 
gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy, 
with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  preahytoy." 
The  word  propkecjf  in  this  verse  may  t>e  uodetMood  ia 
the  sense  of  the  divine  gift  or  desigDation.  Again, 
ID  2  Tim.  i,  6,  referring  to  the  same  subject,  be  «ja, 
"  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remembrance  that  tboa  stir 
up  the  gift  of  God,  which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  oo 
of  my  hands."  Comparing  the  two  veraea  quoted,  it 
beoonea  erident  that  otdination,  even  an  Mpa^tk, 
was  not  an  individnal  act,  but  one  participated  in  tiiy 
the  elders  of  the  Cbnrcb,  who,  in  conneetioo  with  the 
aposUe,  laid  their  hands  upon  the  bead  of  the  mAjtet, 
Hence,  when  the  apostle  in  his  charge  to  Hinothy  says 
(1  Tim.  v, 22), "Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man, neitbs 
be  partaker  of  other  men's  sins,"  we  may  nnderMaod 
that  he  wama  his  son  fai  the  tioqid  alike  ^grrfft  haa^ 
and  individnal  action,  in  which  he  might  be  deceived. 
Again  he  says  (IHtus  t,  4,  6),  **  To  Titus,  mine  own  son 
after  the  common  faith :  Grace,  mercy,  and  peao^  from 
God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  oar  Saviour. 
For  this  cause  left  1  thee  in  Creu,  that  thou  aboukiatt 
set  in  wder  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  wdua 
elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appcnnted  tbee."  He 
then  proceeds,  aa  he  had  already  done  in  his  letten  to 
Hmochy,  to  state  in  detail  the  eaaential  quaUOeukn 
of  ministers,  those  which  he  had  himaelf  required,  aad 
thoee  which  he  demanded  that  bis  auooeaaixa  afaoofal 
require;  and  by  reference  to  hia  own  example  in  both 
eases  (see  Acta  xvi,  2;  2  Cor.  viii,  19)  be  clewly  inti- 
mates their  duty  of  enlisting  the  prayers  and  the  godhr 
judgment  of  the  churchea  in  the  selection  and  ordina- 
tion of  minlsten  of  the  Word  and  admiDiatnlan  of  the 
ordinances  of  God. 

Such  was  apostolic  ordination,  so  fkr  as  we  cm  know 
from  the  inspired  writers,  and  since  they  have  writtca 
nothing  on  the  subject  further  for  our  learning,  we  mar 
ssfely  infer  that  nothing  more  is  eeeentiaL  A  few 
points  invi^ved  in  tbe.above  scriptural  exam  plea  may 
be  summarily  noted  i 

(1.)  Chrirt  ordained  in  the  aanaa  of  appi^nting  lus 
diedplea  to  ministeflal  service  by  hia  own  natboril^, 
and  without  employing  any  extmor  cerMDony. 

(2.)  In  the  election  of  Hatthiaa  to  the  place  in  the 
apostolate  from  which  Judas  fell,  it  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  ascertain  by  prayer  and  the  lot  whom  the  Lord 
bad  chosen ;  and  in  like  manner,  without  any  exterior 
ceremony,  "  he  was  numbered  with  the  elercn  ^ce> 
Ues." 

(3.)  The  laying  on  of  hands  as  a  oamnoDy  of  mm- 
isterial  ordination  was  first  prscticed  by  tin  apowlee  i> 
the  case  of  the  seven  deacons,  in  immediate  nrqimafi 
of  the  miracle  of  the  Pentecost. 

(4.)  Ic  was  subsequently  practiced  in  the  ordinatidn 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  the  elders  of  the  New-Teeta- 
ment  Church. 

(5.)  No  account  is  given  of  any  one  havii^  been  et^ 
d«n«l  to  the  ofBce  (Mf  bishop  in  distinctioa  from  that 
of  elder,  still  less  is  there  ai^  intjauulon  that  iHsb- 
ops  were  or  were  to  become  the  only  officers  in  the 
Church  competent  to  ordain  ministerial  candidatea; 
whereas  elders  were  frequently,  if  not  always,  amoc^ 
ated  even  with  apostles  in  the  act  of  ordination. 

Such,  as  to  form  and  ceremony,  was  ministoial  ordi- 
nation as  practiced  in  the  apostolic  Church.  As  to 
effect,  it  churned  only  to  separate,  by  solemn  acta  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,  holy  men,  already  called  of  God 
to  the  exclusive  work  of  the  ministry.  No  intimatkn 
is  given  that  ordination  conferred  priestly  functions  or 
pTeragatives  in  auy  farm  or  degree,  while,  on  the  other 
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■nd  preeepta  of  th«  apoBtlea,  ■gsinit  such  in  iika. 
That  a  large  body  of  minisUre  thus  urdained  and  tn- 
strucied  wen  M  tbe  bead  of  the  various  Cbiistian 
dnuebea  M  tbe  doae  of  the  apoctolic  period  is  «  mat- 
ter of  tbe  deareit  infcKDce  both  tnm  tbe  sacred  rec- 
ord and  the  earliest  aoeonnts  we  have  of  the  poflt-apQ»- 
tolic  Church.  Then  follovcd  a  shadowy  period  of 
Cbnrch  history,  In  which,  by  persecatioD  from  without 
tad  diiaeasioua  and  corruptions  within,  oiany  changes 
were  wnugbt  in  tbe  customs  and  tbeoiies  of  Chria- 


III.  rwtroAuHim  of  Corrupt  Th«orie$  emd  Praelioe^ 
The  greater  part  of  these  changes  originated  in  a  t«n- 
deocy,  itself  tbe  result  of  a  decline  in  spirituality,  to 
iocarporate  with  tbe  ritual  of  the  Church  cerUin  cere- 
monies of  Judaism,  while  corresponding  ideas  from 
Greek  and  Roman  paganism  were  not  rigidly  excluded. 
Most  startling  among  these  corruptions,  and  most  pro- 
lific of  other  outflowing  errora,  was  the  idea  of  a  Chris- 
tian priesthood  parodied  ftom  the  Jewidk  There  not 
banag  been  one  word  or  act  in  all  tbe  leaebinga  of 
Cbriet  or  his  apostles  to  countenance  such  an  idea,  we 
may  weU  be  amaxed  that  before  tbe  end  of  the  Sd 
century  such  declarations  as  the  following  were  put 
forth  in  tbe  name  of  the  apostles  for  tbe  teaching  and 
)^dance  of  the  Church.  Tbe  subjoined  extracts  are 
from  tbe  so-called  CoastibifiiNU  ^  fie  Eofy  Apottle$ 
[aee  C axons,  Ecclbbiastical],  a  notiwkNi*  collection 
of  disdplinaiy  prescriptions  and  forme  which,  although, 
as  seen  in  the  light  of  modem  criticism,  obviously 
■pniious,  nevertbeleas  were  circulated  and  received  both 
as  authentic  and  authoritarive  for  centuries.  Having 
been  put  forth  at  a  period  when  literary  criticism  was 
unknown,  and  having  been  adrmtly  banDonised  with 
the  drift  of  corrupt  practice  then  gdning  currency  in 
tbe  Greek  and  Beinan  chumbes,  nrither  tbe  literary  nor 
tbeieHgUNuauthwi^of  this  strange  ooUection  of  doc- 
tmenta  was  questionei  fat  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
The  lowest  and  tbe  true  view  to  be  taken  of  these  doc- 
uments is  that  tbey  are  descriptive  of  theories  and  prac- 
ti«a  that  prevuled  when  thqr  wen  written,  end  from 
that  time  forward: 

PnUHM  Auatank^—"Tb»  apoetlee  and  eldere  to  nil 
thflM  ertn,  firom  amnDg  the  Gentiles,  bave  believed  on  the 
Lord  Jesoa  Christ"  (bk.  1. 1 1). 

**Te  who  are  now  assembled  in  our  place,  Peter  and 
Andrew,  James  and  Jobs,  sons  of  Zebedee,  PhlKp  and 
Bsrtttrfonww.  TboniM  and  Hatthew,  James  the  son  of 
Alpbcus,  and  Lrtibans,  iriio  was  saraaned '  Thaddiens, 
sod  Simon  tbe  Canaan  lie,  and  Hatthlaa  who,  Inetend  of 
Judas,  was  onmbered  wltb  ns,  Jamee  the  brolber  of  the 
Lord  and  bMiop  of  Jerasalem,  and  PanI  the  teacher  of 
Ute  GaatUes,  tbe  chosen  veesei— all  being  present,  have 
wittiea  to  jrun  this  catholic  doctrine  tor  tSa  conflrmallon 
of  joa  to  whom  tbe  oversight  at  the  Church  universal  la 
Oommmed**  OA.  v1, 9  U). 

AaCfMM  JMoUMnuHt  <tr  rb  Hltrmrckg^"  Aa  to  those 
tblags  which  have  happened  among  nstje  jonraelves  are 
not  %Dorant.  For  ye  know  perfectly  uiat  those  who  are 
br  OS  nsraed  WAops  and  presbyters  and  deacons  were 
made  by  pnnrer  and  by  die  hqring  on  of  hands^  and  that 
b*  tbe  dilrereoce  of  tbe  names  Is  ladhated  tbe  difference 
ni  thefr  empl<qrmenta.  For  noteverv  one  that  will  le  or- 
dained, as  the  case  was  In  that  spnnoas  and  cunnterrelt 
piieubood  of  tbe  calves  ooder  Jeroboam,  For  ir  there 
«ere  no  roles  or  distinction  of  orders,  It  would  snOce  to 

Grfurm  all  the  offlces  under  one  name.  But  being  tanght 
the  Lord  the  series  oftblngv,  we  dlstrtbuted  tne  Rmc- 
tfbns  of  tbe  bisli-prieetbood  lo  tbe  Ushopa,  itann  of  the 
priesthood  to  iSe  presbyters,  and  tbe  ndnutralion  under 
ibnn  both  to  the  oeaoons^that  tbe  dlvlue  worship  might 
be  performed  In  purity.  For  It  is  not  Iswftil  fur  a  deacon 
lo  oflin-  tbe  sscrlflee,  or  to  baptiie,  or  to  elve  the  blessing, 
ctUrar  small  or  great  Nor  may  a  presoTter  perform  or- 
fttnatlon,  A>r  It  Is  not  sgreeable  to  holiness  to  have  order 
orertiimed.  For  each  as  these  do  not  light  aminet  ns 
nor  Bsaiust  the  blshupe,  but  Sfnlnst  the  anlverMi  bishop, 
ms  the  blgb-priest  of  tbe  Pacber,  Jesna  Christ  onr  Lord. 
H^jb-priests,  priests,  and  Levltes  wne  ordained  by  Mo- 
rn, the  roast  beloved  of  Qod.  By  onr  Savlonr  we,  the 
thirteen  spoetles,  were  ordained ;  and  by  the  apostles  SL 
JaoHi  ana  8t.  Clement,  and  others  with  as  <tb«t  we  may 
sot  Dutke  the  catalogae  of  sll  tboee  Usbons  over  again). 
Morenver,  by  ns  all  In  common  wero  ordained  presbytera 
md  deacons  and  snl>deacoud  and  readers**  (bk.  vlll.  1 46). 

AfirmatUm  of  Prientbj  Prmftatlom  and  HmobtmeiOa. — 
"Tih  thateCarai  nt  the  pceHDt  day,  O  bUiepe,  are  to  yoar 


people  priests  and  Levltes,  ministering  to  the  holy  taber- 
nacle, the  holy  Csthullc  Charch ;  who  stand  at  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  yonrGod.and  offer  to  him  reasonable  and  tin- 
blood;  (scriflces  through  Jeeos  the  great  bigh-priest.  Ye 
are  lu  tbe  laltv  prophets,  rulers,  governors,  and  kings— 
the  mediators  between  Ood  and  hln  falthfhl  people,  who 
receive  and  declare  hia  Word,  well  acqnalnted  with  tbe 
Scripture*.  Te  are  tbe  voice  of  Ood  and  witnesses  of  his 
will,  who  bear  tbe  sins  and  Intercede  G>r  air  (bk.  it,  i  U). 

huiteopat  jtsstintpd'ons.— "Tbe  bishop  is  the  minister 
of  (tit  Word,  the  keeper  of  knowledge,  the  mediator  be- 
tween Qod  and  jtm  in  tbe  seversl  parts  of  yonr  divine 
worship.  He  Is  tbe  tescher  of  pletj,  and  next  after  God 
he  is  your  father,  who  hatb  bw[otteu  you  aKain  to  the 
adoption  of  sons  by  water  and  tbe  Spirit.  He  le  yimr 
rnler  and  governor;  be  Is  your  king  and  poteulaie;  be 
Is  next  after  Ood  your  eanlily  god,  who  bath  a  rigbt  tu 
he  honored  by  yon^  (bk.  11, 1 BQ. 

Let  tbe  above  strange  langnage  be  contrasted  with 
tbe  inspired  utterances  of  tbe  apostle  Peter  tdmeelf 
(see  1  Peter  v,  1-4) :  "  Tbe  elders  which  are  among  you 
I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  dder,  and  a  witness  ^  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  also  a  partaker  of  the  gkny 
that  shall  be  revealed :  feed  the  flock  of  God  which 
among  you,  taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  coo- 
straint,  but  willingly ;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready 
mind ;  neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but 
being  enaamples  to  the  flock.  And  when  the  chief 
Shepherd  shidl  appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory 
that  fadeth  not  away." 

QmeentiTtg  OrdiimtioM.  —  "Wherefore  we,  the  twelve 
apostles  of  tbe  Lord,  who  are  now  together,  give  yon  in 
charge  thoM  our  divine  constitutions  concerning  every 
eccleelastlcal  form :  there  being  present  with  us  PanI  tbe 
chosen  vessel,  onr  fel low-apostle,  and  James  the  bisbop, 
and  the  rest  of  tbe  presbyters,  and  tbe  seven  deacons. 

"In  the  flrst  place,  therefore,  I  Peter  say  that  a  biithnp 
to  be  ordained  is  tu  l>e,  as  we  have  already  all  of  ns  np- 
pointed,  nnhlamable  In  all  things,  a  select  person,  cho«en 
by  the  whole  people.    And  when  he  Is  named  and  ap- 

E roved,  let  the  people  assemble,  with  tbe  preehyiery  and 
Ishope  that  are  present,  on  tbe  Lord's  day,  and  let  them 

S've  their  consent.  Ana  let  bim  who  Is  preferred  amons 
e  rest  ask  the  presbytery  and  tbe  people  whether  this 
ts  tbe  person  whom  they  desire  for  Ehefr  mler.  And  If 
they  give  their  consent,  let  blm  ask  farther  whether  he 
hatn  a  good  testimony  troTa  all  men,  etc.  And  If  all  the 
assembly  together  do,  according  to  truth  and  not  accord- 
lug  to  pr^)Ddlce,  testify  that  he  is  sncb  a  one,  let  them 
The  third  time  ask  again  whether  be  Is  truly  worthy  of 
this  ministry;  and  If  they  agree  tbe  third  time  tlint  be  Is 
worthy,  let  them  all  be  demanded  their  vote;  and  when 
they  all  give  It  willingly,  let  them  be  heard.  And,  silence 
being  made,  let  one  of  the  principal  bishops,  togeiher 
with  two  others,  atand  near  the  nttar,  the  rest  of  tbe  birh- 
ops  and  presbyters  praying  silently,  and  the  deacons  hold- 
ing the  holy  Oospels  open  upon  tbe  head  of  him  that  Is 
to  DO  ordained ;  ud  eay  lo  tied—" 

The  faim  <tf  pnjer  pieocribed  iia  long  me,  but  con- 
tuua  the  folknring  pastagee: 

"  *Qnnt  to  bim  (the  Hstaop),  O  Lord  Almighty,  tbrouE-h 
thy  Cttriat,  tbe  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  so  be 
mar  bave  power  lo  remit  sins  according  to  thy  ciimmnnd ; 
to  dtetribote  clerical  offices  according  to  thine  nrdlnsnce ; 
to  loose  every  bond  according  to  the  power  which  thon 
gavest  to  the  apostles ;  that  he  may  please  thee,  In  meek- 
ness and  a  pore  heart,  steadfastly,  nnblamably.  Irreproach- 
ably, while  he  offeretb  to  thee  a  pure  and  unb1o<>dy  sac- 
rlftce,  which  by  tby  Christ  thon  hast  appointed  as  the  mys- 
tery oftbe  new  covenant . . . And  when  be  bath  prayed 
for  these  things,  let  the  rest  of  the  priests  add  Amen, 
and,  together  with  them,  all  the  people.  And,  after  the 
prayer,  let  one  of  the  bishops  elevate  the  »acnilce  npon 
the  hands  of  him  that  is  ordained ;  and  early  tn  the 
morning  let  bim  be  entbroned.ln  a  place  set  apart  for 
Mm,  among  the  reel  of  the  bIphopF,  ihcy  all  giving  him 
the  kiss  In  the  Lord"  (bk.  vlil,  C  4,  D). 

I.  *'  Let  a  bishop  be  ordnlnM  by  two  or  three  bishops. 

IL  "Let  apres^ter  be  ordained  \a  ime  bli>bop,aa  also 
a  deacon  andTtbe  rest  of  the  clergy"  (bk.  viil,  1 4l), 

Tbe  above  are  merely  specimen  extracts  from  the 
Apoetolical  Constitut  ions,  nevertheless  sufficient  to  show 
that  in  the  anuent  Church  not  only  were  bishops  and 
priests  orduned  to  offer  "  the  unbloody  sacrifice"  of  tbe 
mass  and  to  remit  sin,  but  also  that  tbe  number  of 
officers  in  tbe  Church  admitted  to  ordinatiMi  was  be- 
ginning to  be  inoeased.  (For  tbe  forms  of  ordination 
for  suUleacons,  deacmiesses,  and  readers,  see  bk.  viii, 
§  19^ 21,  S2.)  Other  parts  of  the  same  Constitutions 
preseriba  the  pi^mtia«,|grzSi<<il|i))S4C9i«d^i^  the 
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mysticil  oil,  the  mystical  water,  and  the  nyMical  oinl- 
ment  to  be  uaed  in  baptism,  and  alao  pnyen  lu  be  of- 
fered fur  the  dead.  On  the  enthronement  of  buhopa, 
the  practice  of  unging  boeannaa  to  them,  and  many 
eiutunw  iQ  refer*; nee  to  wdinatioo,  consult  Bingham's 
Antiqmtie*  ofUu  Chrittian  CkurcA,  bk.  ii  and  iv.  His 
explanation,  that  every  bishop  having  liberty  to  frame 
his  own  liturgy  tended  to  the  multiplication  and  varia- 
tion of  the  oer«mooies  employed,  dnds  many  conflrma- 
tiotts  in  fact,  and  accooats  for  some  diflereiicea  of  a  mi- 
nor character  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  eburchcs. 
Although  be  flnds  the  signing  of  the  croaa  and  the  kiaa 
of  peace  added  to  the  ancient  ceremonial,  be  affirms 
that  the  use  of  anointing  oil,  the  presentation  of  the  sa- 
cred utensils  in  clerical  ordination,  and  the  exclusive 
practice  of  the  rite  during  Ember  weeks  (q.v.)  are  mod- 
cm  inventions,  L  e.  inventiona  of  the  mediaval  period. 

Another  practice,  however,  that  ot/oreAte  onfirafHW, 
ia  thus  described  by  Bingham ; 

"'Anciently,  while  pofwlar  eleettons  were  Indulged, 
there  wiu  noUtlng  more  wmraou  than  fur  people  ti>  take 
men bj  Airee, anahave  tbem  ordaltied anlust ibelr wills. 
For  though  many  men  were  ton  ambitions  In  coorttug 
the  pnhrmenta  of  the  Church,  yet  there  were  some  who 
ran  as  eagerly  IWnn  ihem  as  others  ran  to  them ;  and 
utithlng  bat  An«e  eonld  bring  sncb  men  to  enbrnlt  to  so 
ordlnatiim.  Ecele«laetlcal  history  himtsbes  many  In- 
atanoea  of  tiili.  luclndlns  sume  who  were  plslnly  ordain- 
ed against  tbeu*  wills.  It  was  a  enmmuu  pracilca  In  thoM 
tlroas  for  peraona  that  fled  to  avtrid  ordination  by  ifaeir 
own  bUhiip,  to  be  seised  }tj  any  other  bisbnp  to  be  or- 
dalusd  by  tbaflii  and  than  ratamed  to  the  bishop  (him 
whom  they  were  fled,*  *Nor  was  It  any  kind  of  rennn- 
atranee  or  solldtathni  whatsoever  which  the  party  cuald 
make  that  would  iweveut  his  ordination  In  etKh  caMa. 
except  ha  chanoed  to  proteat  solemnly  np<»i  oath  against 
snch  ordination.'  To  hinder  this  protest,  cnnning  and 
violence  wen  employed.  At  the  ordlnatkm  of  Macedo- 
nins  by  Fbivlan,  bishop  of  Antlocb.  *tbey  dnrst  not  let 
him  know  what  they  were  aboat  tilt  tbe«eremnny  was 
over:  and  when  he  eatne  to  nnderslaiid  thst  be  wan  or- 
dained presbyter,  be  broke  forth  Into  a  rage.'  pHnlU 
nlanus,  Jemme*fl  bnilher,  fled  from  ordination,  but  Bpl- 
phanlua  eansed  his  deaenna  to  aaln  him,  and  to  hold  bis 
month,  that  he  might  not  adjnra  them  In  the  name  of 
Chriat  to  set  him  free.  'Bncb  ordination  atood  ipMid, 
and  was  accunoied  as  vaUd  as  any  other.'  Even  when  In 
die  following  axe  the  sentiment  of  the  Gbnreh  waa  so  hi 
mndlltad  as  to  permit  deaoons  and  presbyters  ordained 
^{alnst  their  wtfia  to  *  be  set  at  liberty  aa  If  they  had  never 
been  ordained,'  bishops  were  exclnded  from  this  reason- 
able prtivlslon.  'ThoDgh  the  Imperial  law  mve  liberty 
to  all  Inlbrlora,  so  ordatiied,  to  reltaqnlsb  ihe«r  offlce  that 
was  fbrced  npon  them,  If  they  plessed,  and  beuke  them, 
selves  to  A  Becntsr  life  again,  yet  It  peremptorily  denied 
the  privilege  to  blBhop^  decrealog  that  their  ordfnatlun 
shonid  einnd  good,  and  that  no  acilnn  bmoitht  agalDst 
ttieir  ordftf  oers  sbnnM  be  of  force  to  evacnnte  or  dlMimnl 
tbelr  consecration' "  (Antfg.  bk.  Iv,  ch.  vli). 

Gould  it  have  been  certain  that  these  forced  ordinations 
were  conferred  only  on  good  men,  such  proceedings 
would  by  no  tneans  have  been  so  bad  as  the  more  com- 
mon act  of  ordaining  men  of  unquestioned  vilenem  of 
character,  who  by  intrigue  or  simony  secured  clerical 
offices,  and  otmaequently  the  so-called  sacrament  of  or- 
ders, and  **  the  indelible  mark"  by  which  the  pretended 
apoatolical  (?)  eucoeeaion  was  to  be  handed  down  to  re- 
mote gelieratiooa. 

When  under  ecclesiastical  Mnction  the  attempt  was 
fully  uiaugurated  to  improve  on  the  simplicity  of  the 
apostolical  customs  as  to  ordination  by  the  mulii|dica- 
Uon  of  materialistic  ceremonies,  it  waa  not  likely  soon 
to  stop.  So,  in  fact,  between  bishi^  emuhwa  of  cere- 
monial splendor  and  the  enactments  nf  rival  councils,  the 
process  of  adding  ritual  forms  went  forward  in  steps  par- 
allel to  increasing  corruptions  of  doctrine  until  a  culmi- 
nation waa  reached  in  the  fully  developed — 

IV.  Sacerdotal  Sj/ttem  of  Ike  Soman  Catholic  Chunk. 
— That  system,  as  practiced  from  about  the  10th  centnr^* 
and  fully  restated  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  aa  well  as  in 
the  fimaulariea  of  the  Koman  pontiScal,  has  the  follow- 
ing with  other  less  objecUonable  ehaiaeteriatica : 

1.  It  ifflrma  that  clerical  orders  constitute  a  sacra- 
ment, the  aixth  of  the  sevfn  ennmerated  by  that 
Church. 


2.  It  enumerates  seven  clerical  orders  exdusirr  di 
seven  grades  of  bishopa,  of  which  the  pope  is  sapmae  ' 
in  authority.   The  seven  orders  are  thoee  uf  ptictf,  I 
deacon,  subdeacoo,  aoolyth,  exnrost,  reader,  and  potter,  | 

8.  It  affirms  that  biabopa  only  are  omipetent  tu  em. 
fer  ordination. 

4.  That  the  effect  of  ordination  la  to  impreas  on  the 
reripient  an  indelible  mark  or  character,  so  that  he  «bu 
has  once  been  a  priest  cannot  again  become  a  layman. 

A.  That  ordination  to  the  priesthood  confers  the  pow- 
wofuflMng  anerificein  theChmvh  for  the  living  and 
fur  the  dead. 

The  above  positions  ore  anfBdently  mpported  by  the 
following  extracts  from  the  Cammt  ami  lieerm  of  tkt 

CoattciiufTreHt! 

On  tilt  Saermmt  qf  Ordtrt.—"  Ckooh  L  Ifanynneehill 
say  that  there  Is  not  In  the  New  Testament  a  vlatbie  sod 
external  priesthood,  or  that  there  Is  not  any  power  of 
cousecratlng  and  offerins  the  true  body  and  uloodof  the 
Lord,  and  of  remitting  and  retaining:  aln,  but  only  sn 
office  and  bare  ministry  of  preaching  tbe  0<iqiel,  or  that 
those  wfaodonot  praauannotprleataataU:  let  him  be 
anathema. 

"  Canon  tL  If  any  one  shall  say  that,  besides  the  priest- 
hood, there  are  not  in  the  Catholic  Cbnrcb  other  order*, 
both  greater  and  leaser,  by  which,  ae  by  csrtaln  stepn, 
advance  la  made  Into  the  priesthood:  let  him  ha  as- 
atbemib 

"  Canon  IIL  If  any  one  shall  say  that  orders  or  sacnd 
ordination  is  not  truly  and  properly  a  sacrament  lostituied 
by  Christ  the  Lord ;  or  that  It  la  a  certain  human  flgment 
devit^  by  men  unskilled  In  ecclei>iatttcal  matters,  or  thi; 
It  Is  only  a  certain  kind  for  chooslDg  ministers  of  Ihe 
Word  ufOodand  the  sacraments:  let  btm  be  anatbems. 

"  Canon  IV.  If  any  one  shall  aay  that  by  sacred  ardiu- 
tlon  the  Holy  Obost  Is  otri.  xiven ;  and  tbat  the  bisbops  dn 
tiierefore  vainly  aay.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Oboct :  or  thai 
a  character  Is  not  thereby  given;  or  that  he  wbo  has  nan 
been  a  priest  can  again  MCome  a  layman ;  let  falm  be 
auHthema." 

Tottchtng  the  Saeri/iee  of  tki  Maaa.^"  Cmaoa  ni.  IfauT 
one  f>hnll  pay  that  the  sncrillce  of  the  mass  Is  only  a  mc- 
ridce  of  praise  and  thankeglvlnft ;  or  that  It  la  a  bare  coni- 
roemorntlon  of  the  sacrifice  oflered  un  the  croae,  but  dm 
A  propiilatory  Mcriflce:  or  that  It  avails  him  only  thai 
recelveth.  nnd  that  It  oaght  not  to  be  offered  for  the  Ut- 
Ins  and  ine  dead  forslns^  punlsbmenta,  eallsfacUune, ainl 
other  neeeasltles:  let  him  he  anaihana.** 

It  is  true  that  Roman  Catholic  theologians  ban  &f- 
Und  not  a  little  in  their  diseuaaiona  <^  some  of  these 
topics,  as,  for  instance,  in  refereitce  to  the  number  of  tbe 
aacraments  and  the  matter  and  form  of  the  Barramenc 
of  orders;  but  in  the  main  they  have  acquieeced  in  the 
points  stated  above,  and  in  the  sequences  inaepataUe 
IVom  themT  It  may  be  added  that  tbe  fimniile  of  or- 
daining a  priest  corresponds  to  tbe  laat^ooted  cmon. 
It  is  this :  "  Reeeiee  povrr  to  offrr  faerffiee  to  God,  ami 
to  eeUbrate  mauee  aa  veUfor  the.  IMng  at  for  tke  dead, 
M  the  name  of  the  fA>rtL  Amen." 

The  principal  features  of  the  above-stated  theory  of 
ordination  were  developed  before  the  separation  of  the 
Greek  and  Koman  churches,  and  the  ceremonies  with 
which  the  rile  was  administered  differed  in  the  two 
chnrchea  only  in  unimportant  particulan,  such  as  that 
of  anointing  the  orddned  person  with  oil,  which  tbe 
Roman  Church  pracUced  and  the  Greek  Church  did  not 
In  the  Roman  Church,  in  particular,  great  strcaa  u  laU 
npon  the  presentation  of  sacred  utensils  and  symbc^  as 
a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  ordination.  To  the  priest  U 
presented  a  chalice  and  paten  (a  small  plate  used  to 
bold  the  host  or  consecrated  wafer) ;  to  tbe  luahofr  a 
ring,  a  crorier,  and  a  pallinm  (q.  r,)  are  given;  and  to 
the  cardinal  a  hat,  as  symholicid  of  their  funetiona  and 
obligations.  While,  therefore,  both  ehurchfls  pvopa- 
f^ated  in  iu  essentially  erroneous  features  a  common 
theory  as  to  ordinations,  it  was  the  Romish  Churrb 
which  carried  out  the  greatest  extreme  of  coemonits, 
and  made  the  worst  uses  of  the  theory  in  connectiai 
with  the  dogma  and  assumptions  of  papal  anpmnacy — 
a  of  aaoerdntaliam  that  embodied  blaapbeaioas 

prewnrimw,  and  that  was  often  prottitntcd  to  the  most 
wicked  and  selfish  purposes.  Examinarion  shows  that 
this  very  theory  of  tbe  Roman  Church  as  to  orders  and 
swnmenia  l>es'^^^^^]Q^(^^|f|ten  ivCemd  to, 
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•nd  ii  the  fotmt«in-he«d  or  aome  of  iu  worst  eomip- 
ttoDs.  Once  gnat  that  onUnftrion  in  direct  line  and 
direct  noction  from  the  pope  of  Rome  is  the  one  tmm- 
tisl  cbaiud  fat  tin  toosnt  at  God's  gnoe  to  man,  and 
then  ia  eoneeded  a  power  aa  far-rcaehiDg  and  dangenwa 
M  it  ta  br  removed  from  scriptural  truth.  That  the 
Bomaa  see  made  this  claim  without  disguise,  and  eo- 
rvrced  it  during  successire  centuries  by  the  moat  nn- 
Knipukxu  measures,  is  prored  by  multitudinous  facts 
of  history.  As  a  specimen,  tiUie  the  fidlowing  statement 
Concerning  pope  Bonifiue  IX  t 

"At  first  Bontbce  did  not  pahlldj  take  money  for  the 
hfgber  pronotiMBa  j  he  took  It  only  In  Moet,  and  throagh 
tntsiwurthy  aB«it&  At  kngtb,  after  ten  years,  at  once 
to  Indulge,  paulHie,  and  to  eetablfsh  Ihle  rimony,  he  anh* 
■totaled  MM  M  pemuBciit  tax  Ibe  Aunates  (o.  v.),  or  first- 
traits  of  every  bishopric  and  rich  abbey,  calenlated  on  a 
new  acnle,  triple  that  Iu  which  they  stood  hafiire  In  the 
papal  books.  This  was  to  be  paid  In  advance  by  the  can* 
aUuie*  fur  promotion,  some  (rf  whom  never  got  pnawsslun 
of  thebaneflce.  Tbat  was  matter  of  ■npreme  tndllArence 
U>  Boniface,  as  be  conld  sell  It  again.  Bat  as  tbOM  csodi- 
daies  rarely  came  to  the  court  with  money  equal  to  the 
demHDd,  usurers,  with  whom  the  p»pe  was  In  uuhoiy 
league,  advaitcea  the  snm  on  exorhitiint  lurereeL  The 
dcDt  was  sometimes  soed  for  iu  the  pope's  court.  The 
MiuHer  bone  flees  were  sold  from  the  day  of  his  appolnt- 
isent  with  shameless  and  scandalous  uotoriety.  Men 
waodered  aboot  Lombardy  and  other  parte  of  Italy 
searctaiug  out  the  ages  of  hoary  tnenmlienta,  and  watching 
tbelr  dlxeases  and  Inflnnltles.  For  this  service  they  were 
well  paid  by  the  greedy  aspirants  at  Borne.  On  their  re- 
port the  tanlT  row)  or  lelL  Benefices  were  sold  over  and 
over  Ma  In.  Oraces  were  granted  to  the  last  por^aaer, 
with  the  magic  word  '  Preference,'  which  cost  twenty- 
five  florins,  "niat  was  superMded  by  a  more  anihoritallve 
phrsM  (at  fifty  florins),  a  prerogative  of  precedence.  Po- 
ll liona  alrendv  granted  were  aometlmee  cancelled  iu  tiavitr 
of  a  higher  bidder ;  it>e  pope  treated  the  lower  oflltr  aa  an 
sttemM  to  defraud  him.  Iu  the  same  year  the  secretary, 
Tbendoric  A  Miem,  hsd  known  the  same  beueflce  sold  In 
the  eoorpe  of  one  week  t4>  several  auecMslve  clalmanu. 
Tbe  benefices  were  so  openly  sold  that,  If  money  was  not 
at  hand,  the  pope  would  receive  the  price  In  klnd-^n  wine, 
sbeep,  oxen,  hoiaes,  or  grain.  Tne  officers  were  aa  skll- 
mi  fu  these  arts  as  himreir.  His  sndltors  would  hold 
twen^  expectatives,  and  receive  the  flrst-frults.  The 
sTf^^yed  pope,  however,  watched  the  death-bed  of  all 
fals  oflloers.  Their  hooks,  robes,  fDmltnre.  money,  es- 
cheated to  the  pope.  No  grace  of  anv  kind,  even  to  tbe 
poorest,  wa»  signed  wlthont  lu  florin  we.  Tbe  pope,  even 
dariag  mass,  was  seen  to  be  cousuKlng  with  his  secreU- 
ries  OB  these  worldly  aflhirs.  The  acciimnlntlon  of  plu- 
ralities on  uowmhy  msn  was  scandalous  even  In  thove 
Uroea"  (Hilmao's  lam  CArMten*^.  voL  vll,  hk.  xill, 
dt.  ill). 

It  is  obvious  tbat  such  a  shameless  trafflc  in  clerical  or- 
dinatiooa  and  appointments  could  only  have  been  main- 
tained in  a  Chnrch  in  which  and  in  an  age  when  tbe 
people  had  been  tao^t  to  bellera  that  th^r  salvaUon 
depended  on  the  ahMdation  of  priesta  fitted  for  tbwr 
task  by  tbe  indelible  mark  of  papal  ordina^on  irrespec- 
tive of  moral  character.  The  sane  idea  made  the  the- 
ories of  porgatorr  and  indulgence  sources  of  illimitable 
pecuniary  exactions,  while  it  also  made  the  power  of 
the  popes  terrible  in  their  long  struggle  with  emperors 
in  refeience  to  tbe  right  of  investiture  (q.  v.)  and  tem- 
poral aomeignty.  In  those  struggles  monarchs  and 
nadma  wm  reduced  to  snhniBdoa  bj  tbe  fhlminalion 
of  bnlH  bans,  and  intatdleU,  wUeb,  asida  from  tbe  rm- 
dsmanttl  idea  of  divine  graee  flowing  solely  through 
the  Aannel  of  papal  ordination  and  authority,  would 
have  been  aa  poweriess  aa  they  are  now  seen  to  be  ab- 
surd. 

V.  Prottttaa  AeorttDa.— The  above-stated  theray  <tf 
ottfaatioD,  attended  by  correspoiiding  pnutloe,  may  be 
add  to  liaTe  bad  tmiTetsal  and  unquestioned  preraknce 
thro^^hout  the  Christian  world  from  the  6th  to  the  16th 
ecotary.  Irrespective  of  its  gradual  and  inridious  be- 
ginnings, it  was  fully  developed  in  the  ritual  of  Gregory 
tbe  Great  (A.D.  595-60S),  and  it  reached  iu  present 
htm  of  administraljon  in  the  PtmHJicaU  Aomomtin 
(q.  V.)  of  pope  Clement  VIII,  in  1596.  A  prominent 
feaiwe  of  the  great  Reformation  was  a  vicdent  and  gen- 
eral naetinn  SKalnat  tbe  dognsu  and  abusca  of  the  Ro- 
■aa  ^ateni  of  ofdiaatioMb  Without  exeepUnn,  ProU 
MMto  idaeMil  the  Ave  fiwtitioas  aaeramenta  uSthe  Bo- 
VJU-D  D 


man  Church,  including  orders.  Tbe  Reformed  churches 
not  only  rejected  the  doctrines  but  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  reference  to  ordination, 
falling  bade  on  scriptural  precedents  as  their  aole  guide 
in  relbcfnce  to  the  modea  of  appoinUng  and  mdalning 
their  dergy.  A  partial  exeepdui  has  to  be  stated  In 
reference  to  tbe  Church  of  England,  which  retained  a 
pcHTtion  of  the  Roman  ritual  of  ordituttion.  In  reference 
to  this  as  well  as  many  other  subjects,  different  inter- 
ivetationt  of  Scripture  prevailed,  and  consequently  dif- 
fcivatcustoaia  of  ordination  were  eat^diahed.  Uustof 
the  Refiirmed  ehurchea,  doubtleas  owing  to  the  great 
abuses  so  Itmg  associated  with  the  name  and  chancter 
of  bishop,  rejected  the  episcopal  office  entirdy,  although 
tbe  Lutheran  Ghiuvh  retained  it  utider  tbe  name  of  su- 
perintendent. There  was  great  unanimity  in  accepting 
the  ordination  by  elders  as  appropriate  and  valid,  but  iu 
some  of  the  churches  two  classes  of  elders  were  rect^- 
nised— teaching  (clerical)  and  ruling  (lay)  elders.  In 
some,  as  in  tlw  (^orch  ot  ScoUand,  the  dnical  pcariiy- 
teta  onlyJ(4n  in  ttrt  impoeitton  of  handsi  Among  tbe 
Independents  and  Baptists  the  power  of  ordination  is 
Gcmridered  to  inhere  in  any  given  congregation  of  be- 
lievers. Tbe  qualiflcatMHis  of  a  candidate  are  first  as- 
certained and  approved  by  a  Church,  which,  having 
called  htm  to  its  ministry,  and  be  accepting,  proceeds  to 
cMifer  otdinadon  upon  bim  biy  piqrer  and  the  imposition 
of  bandit 

The  Protestant  churches  of  Germany,  Holland,  Switx- 
erland,  France,  DennuuA,  Poland,  Hungary,  Scotland, 
etc,  have  only  presbyterial  ordination,  and  place  no  re- 

.  liauoe  on  the  derivation  of  their  clerical  orders,  from  the 
fact  that  their  founden,  such  as  Luther,  Cal\-in,  ami 
others,  lud  Iwen  eplscaipally  ordained  aa  presbyterr. 
They  all  nnite  in  eonaidaring  the  call  itf  God  expreased 

.  throuf^  the  suflhige  of  the  Church  as  ibe  eoenitial  pre- 
requisite to  tme  ministerial  cbaiaeter,  while  ocdinatim 
is  simply  an  appropriate  ceremony  designed  to  authen- 
ticate that  call,  and  to  pubtidy  separate  ministers  to  the 
sacred  offlcfc  In  most  of  tl>e  churches  named,  as  well 
aa  in  the  American  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Congre- 
gational churches,  deacons  are  only  lay  officers  of  the 
Churdi,  and  do  not  receive  the  imposition  of  bands. 

As  we  hare  not  thought  proper  to  allot  space  for  the 
furmulit  of  the  Gredi  and  Roman  ordinatiiwia^  so  now 
we  deem  it  nniroportant  to  introduce  details  as  to  cere- 
monies and  variations  in  the  practice  of  ordinations 
among  Protestants.  Such  variations  find  their  prototype 
in  the  acriptural  ordinatitMia,  of  which  no  two  recorded 
were  ooodueted  in  all  lespecta  alike,  a  Ihet  tbat  pMuIy 
indicated  the  non-essentiality  of  fixed  forms,  as  wdl  as 
the  Christian  liberty  of  adapting  forms  to  orcomstances. 
With  a  single  exception,  substantial  unity  may  be  said 
to  prevail  throughout  the  Protestant  world  in  the  view 
that  the  validity  or  propriety  of  ministerial  ordinations 
does  not  hinge  on  any  form  of  ceremony,  or  any  pre- 
tence of  tactual  anccearion,  and  this  unity  of  sentiment 
is  sostained  by  a  corresponding  charity  and  mutual  re- 
spect. Tbe  exceptiMi  lef^tred  t<^  tboogh  not  stated  in 
Uie  eieed  of  any  Pmteetant  Church,  tus  nevertheleas 
existed  firom  the  period  of  the  Reformatloa,  and  haa  re- 
sidted  in  a  voluminous,  and  not  seldom  acrimonious 
controversy,  which  promises  to  descend  to  future  gen- 
erations. 

VI.  OigX'Ciiurek  Controvert  on  OrdmatioM. — ^lo  or- 
der to  comprehend  tbe  nature  and  liaaringa  of  tUs  con- 
troversy, it  is  neceaaary  to  take  into  wir  acme  well- 
known  facte  respecting  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  England,  They  are  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing tangoage,  alnidgcd  tima  Iwd  Macanlay^  introduc- 
tion to  hia  ffinorg  o/En^jUmi: 

"Henry  Till  attempted  to  constltnte  an  Anglican 
Chnrch  difl'erittg  from  the  Roman  Cntbulic  Chnrch  on  the 
point  of  the  snpremacy,  and  on  that  point  alone.  Bis 
success  tn  this  attempt  was  extrsnrdlnary.  Tbe  EngUah 
BefDrmers  were  enger  to  go  oa  far  as  tlieEr  brethren  on 
the  Continent.  They  onanlmonriyf  condemned  nntl- 
Chrlstian  nnmerona  uogBftwiapdi  pfwttess)oMH[iim.Henry 
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bad  stnbbornl*  adfaerad,  and  whicb  S1lub«tb  ralnctently 
abuidoDed.  Mbd;  felt  a  etroDg  rapagnauce  ev«n  to  tbiogs 
indifferent  wbicb  bad  Tormed  part  ut  the  potltj  or  rttaal 
»f  the  mrBtical  Babylon.  Tbas  btshop  Hoop«r,  who  died 
manftiUy  at  Qloucester  for  his  rellElon,  luDg  reAued  to 
wear  the  epl»cnpal  vnUneDte.  Blahop  Kldtey,  a  martrr 
<>ratUl  greater  renown,  palled  down  tbe  ancient  alura  of 
his  dloceae,  and  ordered  tbe  Encharlat  to  be  administered 
In  tbe  middle  of  cbarchea,  at  tables  which  the  paplsta  Ir- 
reverently  termed  oyeter- boards.  BUbop  Jewell  pro- 
noonced  tbe  clerical  garb  to  be  a  etage-drew,  a  fool'B  coat, 
a  rellqne  of  the  Amorites,  and  promlMd  that  be  would 
■■pare  no  labor  to  extirpate  sQcfi  deeradlDg  abeardltles. 
Archbishop  Qrlndnl  long  hesitated  awrat  accepting  a  mi- 
tre  from  dislike  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  mummery  of 
conMcratlon.  BIsbop  Parkhural  nitered  a  fervent  prayer 
that  the  Cbnrch  of  Eiigland  would  propoae  to  hemlf  the 
Church  of  Zurich  aa  the  absol ate  pattern  of  a  Christian 
community.  Bishop  Ponet  was  of^oplnion  that  the  word 
bishop  staoDld  be  abandoned  to  puptsts,  and  that  tbe  chief 
offlcers  of  the  pnrtOed  Church  should  be  cslled  superin- 
tendents. When  It  Is  considered  that  none  of  these  prel- 
ates belonged  to  tbe  extreme  section  of  tbe  Protestant 
party,  it  cannot  be  doabted  that,  If  tbe  general  sense  of 
that  party  bad  been  followed,  tbe  work  of  reform  would 
hare  been  carried  on  as  unsparingly  In  England  aa  In 
Scotland.  But  as  the  sovemment  needed  the  support  of 
the  Protestants,  so  the  Protestants  needed  the  protection 
of  tbe  government.  Hnch  was  theref»re  given  up  on 
both  sides;  a  union  whs  effected,  and  the  IVnli  of  tbat 
nulou  was  the  Churcti  of  Buglsnd.  The  man  who  took  the 
chief  part  In  settling  the  coudltluus  of  the  nllliince  which 
prodnced  the  Au;;licsu  Church  was  Thnmas  Cranroer. 
He  WRs  the  representative  of  both  the  parties,  which  at 
that  time  needed  each  other's  assistance.  He  was  at  once 
a  divine  and  a  courtier.  In  bis  character  of  dlrlue  he  was 
perfectly  resdy  to  go  as  far  In  the  way  of  change  as  any 
Swiss  or  Scottish  Reronner.  In  his  character  <«  conrtfer 
he  waa  desiroas  to  preserve  that  ornulsatlon  which  had 
during  many  ages  admirably  served  the  parposea  of  tbe 
bishops  of  Rome,  and  might  be  expected  now  to  serve 
eqnalfy  well  the  purptises  of  the  English  kings  and  of 
ibelr  mlulsiers.  To  this  day  tbe  oonsiltntion,  tbe  doc- 
trines, and  the  services  of  the  Church  retain  the  visible 
marks  of  tbe  compmmise  from  which  she  sprang.  She 
occnples  a  middle  ponitlon  between  the  churches  of  Rome 
and  beneva.  Tbe  Church  ot  Rome  held  that  episcopacy 
was  of  divine  Instltnilon,  and  thai  certain  supernatural 
graces  of  a  high  i>rder  bad  been  transmitted  by  the  Impo- 
sition of  bands  through  fifty  gen  e  rat  Ion  x,  from  ihe  eleven 
who  received  their  coromlselon  on  tbe  Qalllnan  mount  to 
tbe  bisbope  who  met  at  Trent.  A  large  body  of  Protes- 
tauts,  ou  the  other  band,  regarded  prelacy  as  positively 
unlawful,  and  persuaded  themselves  that  they  found  a 
very  different  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  pre- 
scribed in  tkripture.  The  foandera  of  the  Anglican  Church 
took  a  middle  coarse.  They  retained  episcopacy,  bat 
they  did  not  declare  it  to  be  au  instlintlon  essential  to 
tbe  welfare  ofa  Chrletlan  society,  or  to  the  elttcacy  of  the 
aacranienu.  Cranmer,  Indeed,  ou  one  Important  occa- 
sion, i^lnly  avowed  bla  conviction  that  In  the  primitive 
times  there  was  no  distinction  between  biahc^  and 
priests,  and  that  Out  laying  on  of  buds  was  altogatbar 
MperflMas," 

This  formididtle  array  of  antitheses  by  do  means  ex- 
hausts the  list  of  practical  contradictions  embodied  in 
tbe  Church  of  England.  Rejecting  the  supremacy  of 
tbe  pope,  she  accepted,  .or,  rather,  bad  forced  upon  her, 
that  of  the  temponl  aovenign,  aubjeoting  her  to  the 
moat  extiavagaot  Haamptions  of  an  unMnipoloiM  non- 
ofcb.  Maqmlay,  oo  tUs  poiot,  Mya:  "What  Heoiy 
and  bb  brorite  oouasellon  meant  at  one  time  by  sa- 
pcemacy  was  certebly  nothing  Use  than  tbe  wbote 
power  of  tbe  keys.  Tbe  king  waa  to  be  tbe  pope  of 
his  kingdom,  tbe  vicar  of  God,  the  ejcpoaitor  of  catholic 
verity,  the  channel  of  sacramental  graces.  He  arro- 
gated to  himself  tbe  right  of  deciding  dngtnatically 
what  wu  orthodox  doc^ine  and  what  was  bere^,  erf 
drawing  op  and  impoiuig  ooofeMioas  of  faith,  and  of 
giving  religioua  iustxuctioa  to  his  people.  He  pro- 
claimed that  all  jurisdtcUon,  spiritual  aa  well  aa  tem- 
poral, was  derived  from  him  alone,  and  that  it  waa  in 
hia  power  to  confer  episcopal  authority  and  to  take  it 
away.  Ue  actually  ordered  hia  seal  to  be  put  to  com- 
miaaioDs  by  which  Ushopa  were  aiiqwinted,  wbo  were 
to  exertiae  tbrir  fnnctioiia  as  bis  deputies  and  during 
bis  pleasure.  ...  As  he  appointed  civil  officers  to  keep 
hia  seal,  to  ctdlect  his  revenues,  and  to  dispense  justice 
in  hia  name,  so  he  appointed  divines  of  various  ranks  to 
preach  tbe  Uospel  and  to  administer  the  sacraments, 
it  was  uanecesavy  tbat  there  should  be  any  impoeitioa 


of  handa.  The  king — mcb  was  tbe  opiuoo  of  Oaa> 
mer,  ipven  in  tbe  phtiuest  wefds — mi^it,  in  nitue  of 
authwity  derived  fton  God,  make  a  priest,  and  the 
prieat  so  made  needed  no  wdinstioD  whatever." 

Under  Edward  VI  there  was  a  ^)eedy  revtdt  fna 
such  extreme  absurdities,  and  a  form  of  ordination  by 
tbe  imposition  of  handa  waa  incorporated  in  the  ritasL 
But  even  in  that  ritual,  which  is  generally  coniidmd 
b>  represent  tbe  best  Pntestantiam  of  the  Eogtiih  Bcf- 
onnation,  while  the  mass  is  rejected,  yet  the  idea  nd 
order  of  a  priesthood  is  retained  in  a  form  fw  ofdumDg 
all  ministers  of  tbe  second  grade  as  priestau  Metwiib- 
standing  that  serioos  error,  the  ritual  in  qneatioa  ii 
specially  distinguished  for  the  prominence  it  gave  to 
the  scriptural  idea  of  a  personal  divine  call — an  idea 
that  bad  been  obscured,  if  ra>t  obliterated,  in  the  ritosk 
of  tbe  Church  for  a  thousand  years  previoasly.  It  re- 
quired a  solemn  declantioD  on  the  part  of  amy  csi* 
didate  (iff  holy  orders  his  personal  ooorietion  Oat 
he  is  "  moved  by  tbe  Holy  Ghost"  to  take  npoo  himsdf 
this  sacred  ministration.  Biabop  Burnet  explailb  the 
action  of  the  British  Kefomera  in  thia  regard  in  the  fol- 
lowing language ; 

"Onr  Church  Intended  to  raise  tbe  obllgatloB  oftbs 
pastoral  care  blgber  than  It  waa  before,  ana  baa  laid  ool 
this  matter  more  Ihllj  and  more  strictly  than  any  Chnrdi 
ever  did  In  any  »m,  as  Cu*.  at  least,  as  my  Inqnlriea  ess 
carry  me.  ...  No  Chuieta  before  oora  at  the  Refbmstten 
took  a  formal  sponsion  at  the  altar  from  such  aa  were  oc- 
dalned  deacons  and  priesta.  Tbat  was.  Indeed,  alwijs 
demanded  of  bishops,  but  neither  In  the  Bomsn  nor 
Greek  pontiflcal  do  we  And  any  sncta  solemn  tows  and 

Sromlses  demanded  or  made  by  priests  or  deaooos,  nor 
oes  any  print  of  this  appear  In  the  constltntlnos  or  Utc 
ancient  canons  ortheChnrcfa.  Blshi>ps  were  asked  aissj 

Suestlons,  aa  appears  by  the  first  canon  of  the  liierth 
imncll  of  Caribsge.  They  were  required  to  nofcss  their 
Giith  and  to  pnimiee  to  obey  tbe  canons,  which  Is  sHU  oh- 
served  In  the  Greek  Church.  The  questions  are  mutees- 
press  Id  the  Roman  pontifical,  and  the  first  of  these 
iiiands  a  pnmilse  'that  tbev  will  Instruct  their  people  ta 
Christian  doctrine  according  to  tbe  Holy  Scrlpurssi' 
which  was  the  fonndalloa  npon  whicb  onr  olshupajim- 
fled  the  ReFmnatlont  since,  the  flrat  and  Alef  of  all  their 
vows  binding  them  to  this,  It  was  to  take  plaee  of  all  otb- 
em,  and  If  any  other  pans  of  tbuss  moashws  euatia^Msd 
thU,  each  as  their  obedleiioe  and  aabercDoe  to  tbe  sse  of 
Rome,  they  said  that  these  were  to  be  United  by  Ibla. . . , 
Our  Reformers,  otwerving  all  this,  took  great  care  in  re- 
forming  tbe  oOos  of  ordroatton,  and  they  made  both  tks 
charge  that  Is  given  and  the  promlsea  that  are  to  be  takca 
to  be  very  enresa  and  aolemn,  so  that  both  the  oedalacn 
and  the  ordamed  might  be  rightly  lastmcted  In  tbelrda^, 
and  stm^  with  the  awe  ana  dread  that  they  ought  to  he 
under  In  so  holy  and  e»  Important  a  perfohnanee; .  . . 
yet  to  make  the  sense  of  these  promisee  go  deeper,  tbcr 
are  ordered  to  be  made  at  the  altar,  and  In  the  natare  ot 
a  Btlpniatlon  or  etivenant.  .  .  .  Onr  Church,  by  maklDg 
onr  Savinar^  words  the  fom  ot  ordination,  noat  be  eon- 
Btnied  to  Intend  Iv  that  that  it  is  Christ  only  tbat  saadi^ 
and  thu  the  bishops  are  only  Us  ministers  to  sranoaace 
bis  mission." 

Yet  the  very  ritual  which  required  tbe  eandidsle  lor 
ordination  to  aolemnly  profess  tbat  he  was  "inwardly 
moved  by  tht  HiAy  Ghcet  to  take  upon  faim  thia  eAc 
and  ndniatratioD  to  serre  God,"  and  tbat  be  was  truly 
called  "  according  to  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,* 
also  required  htm,  in  tbe  "  Oath  of  tbe  King's  Snprem* 
acy,"  to  swear,  "  I  from  henceforth  will  accept,  lepme, 
and  take  the  king's  majeety  to  be  tbe  oaij  anpaws 
head  in  earth  of  the  Chiueh  ot  Englaod." 

To  omboiy  in  any  system  such  ■  serien  at  eontndie- 
tions  and  oppugnanees  was  to  plant  tbe  seeds  of  iatee- 
miiiable  strife,  and  to  sndi  n  atrife  baa  tfae  Cbioch  ef 
England  been  subjected  ftom  tbe  days  of  the  Befosma* 
tion  downward.  Nor  has  ths  strife  been  limited  to 
words.  In  its  earlier  periods,  persecutions^  hhtndshcrf 
and  OMrtyrdoms  w«e  frequent  results.  Sometimes  cae 
party  was  in  ib*  ascendency,  aometimea  the  other,  and 
in  the  piogreas  trf"  events  tbe  contforersy  of  which  ont 
subject  waa  the  centre  asMmed  a  variety  of  pkSMb 
Sometimes  the  issue  was  direct,  aa  between  popesy  and 
Protestantism,  Sometimes  it  waa  triangular,  aa  be- 
tween the  papacy,  Protestant  prehM7,  and  I'liriisniM 
At  length  varkn^^^^oCd^^iodspisakntT 
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btgtn  to  appear,  only  to  tnnltiply  fonna  of  diaotudnn, 
luto  nearly  lUl  of  which  qiieBtknu  relating  to  ocdination 
cDtcrtd  mon  or  Im  pnmunently.  While  aeparation 
M  fwtb  into  diadnetorgaiiiMdgiia  pcriMpa  the  giciter 
part  of  the  more  prcMiouBced  aDd-preUtists,  there  hat 
alwB^  mMtnedin  tlwC^iirehof  BngliiKlan  infliien- 
tial  body  of  ermgelical  or  Low  Chuicbmen,  who,  while 
th«y  Koept  episcopacy  as  a  tcriptaral  foroi  of  Church 
ptvemment,  and  eptoeopal  ordinatkm  aa  both  appro- 
priate, expedient,  aixl  acriptural,  nevertbeUas  disclaim 
its  csieliniv«  vaUdi^,  Ita  nnintemipted  preUtical  snc- 
ocMioa,  and  ita  elums  to  be  of  spedal  divine  appoiot- 
neat—de  jart  dMmo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same 
Chardi  baa  nerer  lacked  prelatists  of  the  highest  pre- 
tenuons  who,  notwithct«ndit)g  their  own  clerical  or- 
den  are  scouted  by  the  RoEaanisto  as  null,  both  on 
the  ground  of  irregnlarity  and  illegality,  nevertbeleM 
Halously  assert  the  main  prindple  of  the  Bomisb 
tbeory  of  soccessttm.  Indeed,  tbe  bigotry  and  preteo- 
riooB  of  the  ADglkxa  Uigb-CburehmeD  hare  larely 
fbusd  t  parallel,  nnkn  hi  the  gToandiresneas  of  their 
ddms,  both  as  jndged  from  oppoeiU  ftinU  by  Boman- 
iM  and  other  Piotcstants.  Tlie  debate  betweeA  them 
and  their  brethren  of  lower  views,  as  well  as  with  those 
large  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church  whose  orders 
and  ministry  they  baTe  alliftcled  to  deq>iae,  has  never 
known  an  iDtermiadon;  yet  tbe  exdtement  attending 
it  baa  gmdnally  deoreawd  in  proportton  as  tbe  princi- 
ples of  tolerance  have  beoome  raeognised  in  tbe  legisla- 
lios  of  tbe  kingdom.  It  was  exeeedbgly  bitter  in  the 
days  of  the  vestment  ccmtrorer^,  when  ministers  were 
constrained  by  law  to  wear  garments  ajrrabolical  of  a 
priestly  office  which  they  rejected  as  onchriatian,  and 
alto  under  tbe  Act  <^  Uniformity,  by  which  thousands 
of  godly  miniatets  were  ejected  from  theur  chutcbea  and 
tbdi  Uvings  becanse  they  declined  an  oath  of  confimw 
ity  to  reqiiitcnienta  with  whieh  thear  oonsdcRoes  for- 
bade conpfianee.  After  such  severities  had  toned  down 
under  the  advance  of  general  enlightenment,  tbe  subject 
was  debated  more  as  a  matter  of  t^tinion  and  ecclcai- 
sstical  partisanship,  in  which  tastes  and  aaaociationa 
lan^y  governed  indtvidnal  action. 

The  18ih  century  witoeaaed  a  new  phase  of  this  old 
eoatroveisy,  growing  oat  of  the  rise  of  Uethodisn. 
When  John  Wesley,  aa  an  evangelical  clergyman,  found 
himself  providentially  called  on  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
miniatration  of  the  Christian  ordinances  to  the  religious 
societies  which  he  had  been  inatnnnentol  in  OTganixing, 
first  within  tbe  Church  of  En^and,  and  aubsequently 
in  America,  be  first  appUed  to  the  bishop  of  London 
tat  the  ordination  of  some  of  bis  lay-f»eaehefa.  Hav- 
ii^been  repeatedly  reflaed,  he  assooiatod  with  hinwelf 
other  pieebyters,  nid  prootcded  to  ordain  deaeons^  el- 
ders, and  a  superintendent  or  bishop  fbr  America.  In 
jostiOcatjon  ik  this  act  be  pleaded  the  urgency  of  tbe 
providential  necessity,  bis  conviction  of  the  utter  base- 
kasneae  oftlie  tbeoiy  of  uninterrupted  lineal  succeanoo, 
sml  the  precedent  established  by  the  apostolical  Church 
of  Alexandriat  in  whidi,  aa  reooided  by  Jemot,  tbe 
presbyters  elected  their  whole  line  of  bishops,  fnm  the 
davs  of  Mark  tbe  Evangelist  downward,  fyr  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  From  this  action  of  Wesley  there 
not  only  arose  the  Wesley  an  Methodist  churches  of 
tireat  ftiuin,  Canada,  and  Australia,  in  which  presby- 
terial  ordination  is  practiced,  hut  also  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  ebarcbea  of  the  United  Stotes  and  Ouiada. 
In  tbe  last>naofied  chuieiies  the  episcopal  <Aee,  apart 
fram  any  prdatical  Idea  or  aasompticNis,  has  had  a  wide 
field  of  action,  and,  in  oonnectioa  with  an  camest  qririt 
of  evangelicfli]  effort,  has  been  attended  with  a  measure 
of  mccess  worthy  of  apostolic  timea  In  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches  the  formula  of  ordination  is  that  of 
the  Cborch  of  England  expurgated  of  the  word  priest 
and  of  every  term  that  might  be  onnstnied  to  ex- 
press the  idM  of  saendotalism,  ot  any  (eaporal  head- 
•hip  of  the  CSiiirA  of  Christ,  Two  doieal  orders  only 
BseieeogmaedtUMaB  of  deacon  and  elder.  TheUrtwp- 


ric  is  regarded  not  aa  a  third  order,  but  as  an  office  to 
which  an  elder  having  been  elected  ia  conaecrated  by 
prayer  and  the  imposition  of  bands  by  other  bishops 
and  pieabyten.  It  is  a  apedal  ftanetion  of  the  tnahop 
to  Mdun  ministeii^  not  riiqtly,  but  in  co-operation  with 
preabyters.  In  all  tfaia  the  ebnicbes  in  question  claim 
to  follow  ancient,  if  not  strictly  apostolical  usage.  They 
also  insist  with  great  urgency  upon  the  perrcnal  con- 
viction of  each  outdidate  for  any  form  of  tbe  ministe- 
rial office  that  he  is  moved  thereto     tbe  Holy  Ghost. 

In  America  the  High-Qmreh  eoatrovenqr  as  respect- 
ing ordiiwtiMi  has  bad  bat  a  limited  range,  and  a  corre- 
sponding infiuence.  It  was  inherited  by  the  Protestant 
E|»scopal  Church  as  a  direct  legacy  from  the  mother 
Church  of  England,  but,  having  bera  wholly  disaaaoci- 
ated  from  queationa  of  temporal  aovereignty  and  atate 
emolument,  it  was  for  a  kmg  period  entirely  quieacent, 
merely  ariaing  as  a  matter  of  opinion  between  clergy- 
men of  different  altitude  in  the  same  Church,  or  be- 
tween lealouB  reprcseDtatives  of  that  Church  and  those 
of  other  Protestant  ebarcbea,  all  agredng  in  oppoaitkm 
to  the  prelatical  claims  <tf  Rmnanists. 

A  new  phase  of  this  controversy  arose  about  1880  in 
connection  with  the  iaeue  of  the  Oxftwd  Tracts  (q.  v.) 
in  England.  Although  the  days  of  persecution  were 
then  past,  the  s|urit  of  intolerance  was  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct, and  the  attempt  to  aecnre  a  Bonaniatic  reaction 
in  Enghuid  and  other  Protestant  eoanlriea  was  so  deter- 
mined and  so  skilfully  u^^  that  a  somewhat  formida> 
ble  movement  towards  tbe  Roroiab  Church  was  actually 
secured.  In  England  scores  of  clergymen  from  the  Es- 
tiAlished  Church,  and  in  the  United  States  some  dozens 
from  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  became  (to  em- 
ploy a  phrase  that  then  came  into  cororoon  use)  perverts 
to  Romanism,  and  both  countries  became  rife  with  the 
cootfoversy.  One  of  the  first  otjecta  of  the  Tractarian 
movement,  sometimes  called  Pnseyism,  from  the  prom- 
inence of  Dr.  £.  B.  Paaey,  of  Oxford,  as  one  of  the 
Tract  writers,  was  to  reassert  tbe  importonce  of  (UYtina- 
tion  in  the  line  of  a  lineal  and  tactual  succeauon  direct 
from  the  apoetles.  Assuming  the  prerogatives  of  auch 
an  ordination  for  themselves,  they  unscrupulooriy  au 
tacked  tbe  vaUcUty  of  all  other  otdinationi^  except  r  hose 
of  tbe  Oteek  and  Roman  cbnrehes,  and  thns  with  es 
little  chariqr  as  oonsistency  presamed  to  denounce  the 
greater  part  oi  Protestant  Christians  throughout  the 
world  as  irregular  and  schismatic,  if  not  hereticaL  The 
eagerness  with  which  many  miniaten  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  caught  op  or  gave  prominence  to 
rimihu-  assamptiono,  and  proceeded,  imder  the  stimulus 
from  Oxford,  to  flmmt  their  daims  of  superiority  in  tbe 
face  of  the  other  Protestant  churches  of  Ameiica,  caused 
tbe  controverij-  to  be  more  extendvely  opened  in  this 
country  than  it  bad  ever  been  before.  Ministos  of 
other  churches  who  felt  that  the  validity  of  their  min- 
isterial character  was  impugned  by  these  pretenaiona 
were  not  alow  to  accept  the  discussion,  which,  by  aid  of 
free  pulpits  and  a  free  press,  became  ver\-  generaL  Ev- 
tsy  phase  of  the  argnment,  from  the  Scripturee,  from 
the  fttheia,  fton  bbtwy,  ani  tam  the  natore  of  the 
case,  was  reopened.  While  in  many  instances  the  result 
of  the  discusnon  doubtless  was  to  oonflrm  the  disputants 
and  pattisana  on  both  sides  in  their  old  opinions,  yet  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  effect  of  (he  discus- 
non  as  a  whole  was  largely  to  inflttettce  the  public  mind 
both  of  England  and  the  United  States  against  the  pr^ 
latical  claims,  and  in  fkvor  <^  the  inherent  right  of 
chnrchcs  to  establish  their  own  minor  ceremonies  as 
well  as  their  forms  of  Church  govenmieni,  subject  to 
tbe  oardinal  principles  of  tiod's  Word.  In  short,  tbe 
principle  and  spirit  of  exchiaivenesa  and  of  hierarchical 
pretennon  were  effectually  rebuked  in  a  contest  of  their 
own  prov<Aing.  While  such  principles  yet  have  no- 
roeroua  adherenta,  still  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
they  stand  reprobated  hefm  the  popular  mind  as  nn- 
sustmned  by  scriptural  precedent  Msprecept,  «nd  un- 
worthy of  the  apirit  of  aoi«ii%lmAttkQ4jgWeitb». 
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leM  the  mediaral  theorie*  of  wdiutiofi,  both  as  t«  iu 
magical  effect,  ita  indoliUe  mark,  and  ita  limal  deaoent 
rrom  the  apostles,  however  polluted  the  line  ibnHigfa 
which  it  has  come  down,  still  have  thur  advocates. 
The  Romao  Catholic  Church  is  bound  hy  the  canons 
and  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  while  Its  Angli- 
can imitators  struggle  to  maintain  similar  claims  with 
far  less  consistency.  In  their  emergency  they  seek  af- 
filiations  with  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Old  Catholics, 
without  direct  acknowledgment  from  either.  Ueao- 
tinM  the  logic  of  event*  is  working  out  very  important 
damoostntions.  by  showing,  on  the  one  hand,  how  little 
the  tnith  and  power  of  Chrlalianity  an  dapendait  on 
external  oeremoniea,  and,  on  the  other,  not  only  how 
powerless,  but  how  misguiding,  ceremonies  are  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  divine  grace  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  pro- 
fessed ministers  of  Christ,  A  sorvey  of  the  active  and 
pfOgcenive  agencies  of  Chtiatianily  in  the  wmM  shows 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  an  austdned  by 
chnrchee  which  reject  as  baselese  the  theory  that  cove- 
nanted grace  desoends  scdely  through  a  series  of  ceremo- 
nial ordinations.  When,  indeed,  a  comparison  as  to 
purity  of  life,  seal  in  Christian  good  works,  and  fruits 
foUdwing  is  instituted  between  churches  practicing 
presbyttfisl  ordination  and  those  making  high  aasnmp- 
tiona  of  eccleeiastical  pren^ative,  based  on  a  line  of  or> 
dinatkmal  succession  running  throng  tlia  worst  pope* 
of  Rome,  the  ftmner  certainly  an' not  found  wanting. 
To  the  ordinary  mind  such  Ihcts  are  more  convincing 
than  theoretical  arguments,  whether  based  on  question- 
aUe  [vecedents  or  on  quotations  from  the  fathers ;  and 
the  more  such  facta  are  multiplied  the  less  need  there 
will  be  of  •  perpetual  reproduction  of  the  arguments  so 
often  stated  and  restated  during  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  Nevertbdess  a  knowledge  Ibe  oootrovci^  is 
more  or  leas  a  necenuty  to  every  candidate  tor  ordina- 
tion, not  only  as  a  means  of  satisfying  his  own  mind, 
but  also  of  being  prepared  for  any  new  phase  the  con- 
troversy may  assume  hereafter. 

The  moat  recent  phase  of  High-Church  devekqnsent 
luu  won  for  itself  the  title  of  S&ialiMm  (q.  v.).  Bitoal- 
lats,  as  such,  are  usually  idmtical  with  high  pre  tenders 
to  the  importance  of  auccesrional  Mdlnulons^  but  in 
their  extreme  attention  to  the  npnduellon  of  mediaval 
ceremonies  they  are  not  followed  by  all  who  accept  the 
theory  of  tactual  snccesnon.  The  attempts  of  the  ritu- 
alistic party  of  the  Church  of  En^nd  to  reintroduce 
Roman  Catholic  ceremonies  into  the  worship  of  Protes- 
tant churches  has  been  greatly  held  in  check  by  certain 
laws  of  the  reahn.  In  Ametica  rimilar  attempts  have 
found  but  little  Ihrar  bafon  an  eminently  praciicai  peo- 
ple, who,  so  far  as  they  choose  Romanian  at  all,  cvi- 
ilently  prefer  the  systeoi  without  disguises  to  a  feeble 
imitation. 

The  roost  active  controversy  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  ordination  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  is  between  the  high  and  low  church- 
men of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  former 
appear  to  have  been  advancing  within  reeent  yean 
both  in  numbers  and  the  assertion  of  priod|dea  t^  ex- 
clusiveness  and  intolerance.  As  a  result  a  new  organ- 
ization was  formed  in  1878,  entitled  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church,  That  Church,  organized  under  the  sn- 
penriuon  of  the  late  buhop  (ieorjfe  D,  Cummins,  claims 
to  npresent  the  Protestant  views  and  practicea  of  the 
Church  of  England  aa  Dnderatood  and  vindicated  by  the 
Reformers  of  the  period  of  Edward  TI,  and  prior  to  the 
papal  reaction  under  Bloody  Hary.  While  profeesing 
and  practicing  episcopal  ordination,  it  does  not  deny 
the  validity  uf  other  forms  following  Scriptun  prece- 
dent and  applied  to  godly  men.  On  the  principle  of 
succession,  whatever  of  validity  inhered  in  the  orders 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  handed  down 
to  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  by  episcopal  ordina- 
tiona  from  the  seceding  bishop  before  the  attempt  to 
invalidate  his  authority  by  excommunication  could  be 
consgmmated.   Thus  a  •otnewhat  new  form  at  issue 


pertaining  to  the  qoestion  of  aidiDatk»  is  opened  b^ 
tween  npreaentaUve  dasses  or  grades  of  ^nscopalianii 

VL  The  fiterotiire  of  the  sul^  of  ordinatian  and 
ordeis  is  minted  firom  first  to  last  with  thai  of  the 
Roman  Cathtdic  and  Higb-Charch  controvendea,  bong 
rarely  found  in  direct  and  sqtorate  treatises  on  either 
side.  While  an  exhaustive  list  would  require  alto- 
gether too  mnch  wpmoe,  the  rlsssifted  sekctioti  berewitk 
given  will  be  found  anlBdattt  foe  any  «nUnvy  extent 
of  investigation. 

1.  AMfencoi^-SehBfl;  ffiit.  ^Ou  ApoateSe  CJamA; 
KiUeo,  Ameiad  Chwrdki  Masheim,  HiaL.  <^  de  FfrK 
Tknt  CtMhxriui  Tk»  '^ApotloUe  Comtititimtf  Bii^ 
hun,  AmHjuiHn  qf  lAs  CkrMm  Cimnk ;  Cokomn, 
Chriilitm  AtHqm^;  Campbell, Lectures  am  Eedemu- 
tieal  Hittoty :  The  BOUjike  Hi$tal,aiid  the  Brmarg. 

3,  RomatiUtic. — Bellarmine,  De  Ordimt  Canem  aad 
DeeretKiftkeComKMt^Trmlt  CbledUns  ^(ie  Cmm- 
cU  of  Trvat  Kenrick,  On  tke  Primaqf;  id.  On  Aw- 
glieanOrdimalioiu;  Wiseman,  On  if^^A-CAimA  Claim; 
Hilner,  Und  of  Coianmng. 

8.  ^nM-AMMOMtftc— Beta,  De  Ecetetia;  WiBeC,  Sf 
nopmPapUmi;  Cramp,  Teet-Book  of  Popery  ;  EUiott^ 
Jbmamm;  Barrow,  On  tie  Siqrremaqn  Paiinef',  Lth 
ten  to  Wmnum  on  tie  Errort  oj  Romimtm ;  HopUH^ 
"Endt^CoKtnvtrt^  Contreperted. 

4.  jjayBaai  i*nttoiegf.^Bancn>ft,  Smrvef/  of  the  Pre- 
tembd  ffefy  Dite^tHmi  Hooker,  Eeelubulical  PotUyf 
Kshop  Hall,  Epumpaey  bg  Dinne  S^i  Haaoo,  De- 
fence  of  the  Ckvreh  of  Engicmd  Minahy;  Conrayer, 
ViUkHtji  of  A  itgHean  Ort^naUont ;  Jeremy  Taylor,  On 
Epi$eopaty;  Cave,  Ancient  CAarcA;  Wheatley,  On 
Common  Prayer;  Fercival,  On  ApoetoKe  Smceememi 
Jenmy  CoUier,  Eedeaattieal  History  ^Greal  hrkamt 
Pabner,  On  the  Church ;  The  Oxford  Tradtf*  Woeds- 
worth,  TheophiluM  Ai^Hcamu;  Manning,  Unity  of  the 
ChMTvh;  Pusey,  Eiremkon;  Stobb,  Epiieopal  Swcao- 
MOM  Marshall,  ffotee  on  Epiecopaey  ;  Wondswoith,  71« 
Chridian  Mimitry. 

6.  Anf^iam  Anti-PTtUitical.—3iw€IX,  Apology  t^Ae 
ChwJk  qfEi^iaitdi " FiM  tftke  Ckurdki"  Lwd  Kny, 
PrimUiM  dhtrcA;  Bishop  Burnet,  Vindietaiom  ^  the 
Ordimatum  oftke  Church  t^En^and;  also  Ckmrtk  of 
Seotiaad;  StiOingfleet,  Iremiaim ;  laaac  Taylor,  A  actMl 
Ckrietiamify ;  Archbishop  Whately,  Kimgdom  ofCkriM; 
also  OrigiK  of  RomiA  Error* ;  littoo,  On  tke  Church 
of  Ckri$t;  Harrison,  Wkoee  are  the  FaAeref  Bridges, 
Oh  tke  Ckrittian  Mim^;  Nolan,  CaAoUc  Character  of 
Ckrietianily;  Goods,  Divine  JtaU  ^Faitk  tatd  Pnulict. 

6.  Puritan,  Prteliytarian,  cf&— Rntbetfind, />iw 

of  Prtdyterita;  Dniy,  J/odlrf  ^  Clhirei  Gomenmad; 
Seamen,  VinXeaAm  of  the  Orformed  Chirdkee;  Vii. 
too,  Prelatictd  Epiecopaty !  alao  ReatOH  ^  Ckurch  Gov 
enanent;  Prynne,  Teatimtomea  of  Biakopa  and  Preaby 
terg ;  Baxter,  Treafiae  of  Epiacopacy ;  also  Engliak  A'om- 
CoiformUy;  Calamy,  JJefenca  of  Non-Cofformily; 
James  Owen,  PUafor  acripturt  Ordinatitmt  Nidial, 
r««iK!a(jiMi  ofDiaatntera;  Ayton,  Original  ConaHlmliam 
oftke  Ckrialian  Ckurek;  Campbell,  Vindieatiom  oftka- 
Pnabyteriana  t^trOaid:  MOrie,  Unity  oftke  Chmkt 
Conder,  ProteatanI  Ifon- Conform^;  Vaughan, /Wtfy 
of  ConffregationaHam ;  Powdl,  On  Apoatoticai  Suceea- 
tion;  sundry  Muisteis  of  Ixwdon,  On  the  DiHme  Rigkt 
of  Church  Government;  Brottn,  Puatyite  Epiacopaey. 

7.  Ameriem  PrdalieaL  —  VfWmer,  B^iacnptd  Man- 
malt  aoUatfO^ApoalM!  Order;  Htm,  Vindiealimi^ 
tke  Protealant  Ejitaeepat  Ckurek;  Bowdra,  ApoatoSe 
Origin  of  Eptaeoptuy;  Camochan,  Earfy  FoAera; 
OfOXby,  CatkoSc  Churek  m  EngLmd  and  Ameriea; 
Chs[»n,  PrimitMfe  Ckureh;  Kip,  DoiMe  Witneaa  oftka 
Churek;  Doane,  Sermona  and  Chargea;  Ewer,  Protea- 
tanliama  FaHure;  tlliam,Pre^erianC^er^fnumlA>ob- 
imgfor  Me  CAicral. 

8.  Amxrtean  ^nfi-iVrlirficdl  — IMckinsMi,  Xttfmei 
nf  Preahyterian  Ordination ;  Welles,  iXrine  AiyAt  of 
Preabyterian  Ordination;  Hsson  (John  M.>,  Eaie^a  on 
Epiaeopacyf  Uia^^,^S^  H^^/^fi^^^i^  I  Wil- 
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«m,PruidtiveOowrimetaofCiruiiamCh«rche»;  Sparfcfl, 
Lfttert  on  the  Mmttrj/  and  Ritual  of  ike  KpUcopal 
Ckmrtk  ;  Wood,  Objeeficmt  to  Epucapacg ;  Emory,  Epii- 
ei^Kil  CoHtravmjf  Jtevkmd ;  Btngt,  Oriffmat  durch  o/ 
CkriMt;  Duffield,  Ou  tke  Claim  t^JCpuccpai  BUllopt} 
Soodgni^  Oh  Apotlotkat  Sutmuioiif  Iknua,  0*  tke 
ApeMie  Ck»rekf  U'Dv$iue,  On  tke  Oxford  Dirimlg ; 
HopknM,  JVoecMe*  tekiek  Diilurb  tmr  Peace ;  Shimeal, 
FM  of  Pnlacgi  Smyth,  On  Apo^olical  Succnrion; 
abD  Pretbftery  and  Prrbteg ;  tin  EcdfnattictU  R^b- 
UeaiuKn ;  Tydings,  ApottoUaJ  Stuxeation ;  Abby,  A po$- 
lolietU  Suectasion;  GKllogher,  Primitive  JiirtnitoH; 
OMcrer,  Bitrarckical  Dr^otitmi  Upbam,  Ratio  Dia- 
eiplmK;  Panchard,  CongrrgaHomaHam;  Magooii,  Re- 
jmblican  Chriatianiltf ;  Kiddv,  OrMm  PoMtorote; 
C\4enian,  Manuat  of  Prtlaq/t  ffetS'E»sfa»dtrt  Oct, 
]87a,ut.iu.  (D.F.K.) 

Or  do  (order),  ea  applied  to  tbe  dergr,  has  bwo  the 
Mcarion  of cmtroraqr.  Uuy  eonund  (liat  it  U  adopt- 
ed from  the  Soman  language,  and  nted  TertuUian 
and  otbera  in  tbe  claaric  aenw,  to  exbiUt  the  patridan 
rank  of  the  clergy,  like  the  ordo  lauUorvu  of  tbe  Ro- 
man). Tbe  fact  ia,  that  the  word  ia  used  to  denote  the 
dilftrence  between  the  deigy  and  tbe  peofde— the  ordo 
mMaiiiw  and  the  laity;  and  in  tbia  aeose  it  baa 
bean  nnderatood  dnea  tbe  eloae  of  the  aeoond  centoty. 
See  Riddle,  CkrMam  Antiquities,  p.  20S,  212. 

Oxdo  ROmftniM  ia  the  name  given  to  erery  rule 
of  the  Rofnish  Chaieh  in  general,  and  particnlariy  to  the 
mlea  oonceming  worship.  Like  raftt,  jiara£(Ci  the 
rale  and  its  expneition,  or  raarumc  (rovrtrij,  sc.  01- 
^Xoc),  or  ordo  or  ordinariUM  (sc.  liber),  or  ordimk  and 
ordimalia  (sc.  liber)  (Du  Fmne),  Mgntfies  a  collection  of 
rules  fat  wonhip.  In  the  coarse  of  time  there  appear* 
cd  many  soch  UbHU,  which,  in  so  br  as  they  related  to 
the  aame  subject,  were  compiled  together.  The  exact 
time  when  these  different  WteiU  appeared  ia  not  ascet^ 
tabled,  nor  that  of  their  compilation.  Ai  early  aa  the 
6th  century  there  waa  a  dletiDction  between  the  aaero' 
mentarium,  containing  the  [wayers  for  tbe  Eacbuist, 
the  antSpkottariua  (liber),  with  the  liturgic  chants,  and 
finally  tbe  ordo,  eonstituUng  the  ritual.   See  F.  Probst, 

I'erwattK^  d,  kodtkeiHgm  A'veAarufw  (Tttbing;  1868), 

Ik9aq. 

VariooB  orduia  appeared  in  tbe  diflhmt  dmehea, 
but  they  were  gradually  all  snpeiwded  by  tbe  Roman 
ordo,  for  the  popes  aa  early  as  the  (Itb  century  used  ev- 
eiT  exertioD  to  have  the  worship  conducted  everywhere 
according  to  the  usagea  of  Rome.  The  subsequent 
pabUahera  of  ritoals  often  confounded  tbe  Roman-  with 
otber  rituala^  henoe  the  number  of  tboaa  which  were 
pubBsbed.  See  MaUIkm,  /n  Ordtnem  Ronumum  com- 
atfntari«s,  preceding  his  edition  of  the  AHtiquiUM  ritu- 
<dn  aanda  Romana  eoHeaia,  in  the  Muantm  JtaUcvm, 
tii  (Paris,  1724,  4to).  The  oldest  Ordo  Romatma  is 
ttttiboted  to  biabc^  Gelaatus  (t  196)  by  Malnllon  (aa 
above)  and  Muratori,  Lilurgia  Romano  vrttia  (Venice:, 
1748),  i,  289  sq.  Yet  from  the  £piat.  I  of  Innocent  I, 
A d  DfefuHum,  in  416  (incap.ll,dist.xi),tbere  appears 
tehareexiacedanolder  ordo,  whieb  is  now  beL  Tbe 
srAi  attributed  to  Qdarina^  althoogh  it  oftm  lefHra  to 
Uo  I,  seems  to  have  been  written  by  an  unknown  au- 
thor in  tbe  time  of  Felix  HI,  the  predeeeeaor  of  tiela- 
Rius  (Babr,  />.  tArittUek-rihiiiaeAe  Tktologie,  p.  864). 
Tbb  ordo,  as  well  as  that  published  hy  HsUllon  and 
Vuratmi  aa  No.  1,  was  in  general  use  in  tbe  9tb  ccn- 
taiy,  as  ia  proved  by  the  use  made  of  It  by  Aroala- 
rios.  These  two  ordbtta,  together  with  those  pub- 
Bibed  as  Noa.  8  and  4  by  HalHllon,  and  which  are  of 
•OBtewhat  later  date,  treat  of  tbe  wiaaa  pontificalia, 
Tbe  ordinea  6  to  10  of  Mabillon,  which  are  of  much 
later  origin,  and  belong  probably,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
lltb  century,  refer  to  the  im«fa  epiaeopalia,  the  ordo 
jct-bImm  ad  eUctoat  qualittr  dtteat  eelftrari  (in  bap- 
tiam),  the  finrms  of  ordination  for  tbe  diS»«nt  degrees, 
as  (die  tbe  erdOf  qKaKier  agmdim  tit  quinla  feria  m 


ceena  Domim,f€ria  aexla  Paraaeevt,  m  aabbato  aando, 
ad  rt^aneiUandmn  ptauientem,  ad  naitandum  iffrmim, 
ad  oonaignandum  pueroa  aive  it\fanlfa,  ad  ungmdunt  in~ 
Jlrmoa,  ad  mmmnmican^m  imfirmoa,  ordo  atpeUnM 
derieoa  RomaHa  fraltrmtatia.  We  now  poasess  bat 
fkagmenta  of  moat  of  these  ewiiaafc  It  ia  tberefom 
doubtftd  whether  Bernard  of  Pa  via,  who  quotes  numer- 
ous psiaagea  of  the  Ordo  Romanui  in  hia  Brtviarimn 
Extravagantium  (which  are  also  given  in  tbe  collection 
of  decretals  of  Raymundus  k  Pennaforte,  c.  ix,  officio 
arckidiacom,  i,  28 ;  cix,  De  offieio  primieerii,  i,  26 ;  c. 
ix,  Dt  officio  euafodia,  i,  27),  obuined  or  borrowed  them 
ftom  an  ancient  Ordo  Romoma  or  ftoni  a  later  one.  At 
any  rate,  those  paasagea  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
tbe  printed  ordinta. 

Among  the  oldest  published  Ordinea  Romani  are 
those  of  George  Classaoder  (Colon.  1669, 1561 ;  also  in  hia 
works,  Paris,  1616).  Helcbio  Hitlorp  (Odon.  1668),  and 
G.  Ferrarius  (Rom.  1691 ;  Paris,  1610, 1624,  ful).  About 
1148  Benedict,  a  canon  and  chorister  erf' St.  Peter's,  com- 
piled an  ordo  entitled  Liber  peUidhu  ad  Cuidonem  de 
Caatdio  (tbe  future  pope  Cekstine  II,  then  cardinal  of 
St.  Hare).  He  deseribes  tbe  divine  worship  for  the 
whole  eccteaaslical  year,  with  special  reference  to  the 
papal  aflkirs  (published  in  Habillon,  Na  II).  At  the 
Council  of  Pavia,  in  1160,  the  clergy  made  nse  of  a  ftter 
de  vita  et  ordinatiom  Romanonm  pont{ficwat  (Pertz, 
Mommenta  Germ,  iv,  126).  The  Ordo  Sommua  con- 
tained also  tbe  forms  to  be  used  at  tbe  coronation  itf 
tbe  emperor.  On  the  form  used  in  1192  see  Pertz  (p. 
187  sq.),  Mabillon,  and  Martene.  This  form  waa  adop^ 
ed  in  the  ordo  written  in  1192  by  cardinal  Cendaa 
(Habillon,  No.  12).  Since  the  18th  century  tbe  ex- 
pression CermoniaU  Romatmm  seems  to  have  gradu- 
ally taken  tbe  place  of  that  of  Ordo  Romanva.  Greg- 
ory X  (1272)  eauaed  a  new  one  on  tbe  election  and  the 
functione  of  popes  to  be  comfuled  (Habillon,  No.  18). 
A  subsequeiit  one  appeared  in  tbe  middle  of  the  14t]i 
century  (MaUllon,  14a  14),  which  HaUIIon  attributes 
to  cardinal  Gaietanub  One  on  the  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions of  the  Roman  clergy  was  compiled  by  Petrua 
Amelias,  bishop  of  Sinigsglia  (f  1898) ;  a  larger  work 
of  the  same  kind,  by  Augustinua  nccolomini,  was  pub- 
lished at  Tenioe  in  1516,  with  the  sanction  of  Leo  X, 
under  tbe  title  erf  Ritmim  eeeltriaatiaonm  aiveaaerarutn 
eeremoHianm  ^ri  tref.  The  Paoijtcate  Romanum  at 
(dement  VIII  (1696),  and  his  Ceremomale  Epiacoporum 
(1600,  often  reprinted  and  revised),  have  Anally  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  Ordinea  Romani,  At  present  there 
is  an  ecclesiastical  calendar  published  each  year  in  ev- 
ery diocese,  which  fills  the  place  of  an  Ordo  Romantu, 
and  generally  bears  the  title  Ordo  qffhii  dieini  JtMa 
rittm  Xomamtm,  or  Jtarta  nbrieaa  bre^iat^  et  maaalia 
Romani  atgue  deereta  aaera  ritvum  congregatioma. 

See  HoAnann,  A'oea  aeriplonm  ac  monvmentorum 
coOectia,  ii,  16  sq.  (Leips.  1788,  4l0);  RheinwaM,  Ordo 
Romania,  in  Ersch  u.  Gruber,  A  Ugem.  Ewyklopadir,  sec. 
iii,pt.v;  Herzog,iZe(i/-i:»cyi:^x,696aq.  (J.N.P.) 

Ordo  Baltitla.  See  Salvatmh, 

Ore.   See  Gold;  Uktau 

O'rab  (Hefak  Ortb',  3^19  [Jndg..TiI,  2$;  Isa.  x,  26, 

^'?^])  o  roi^i  Sept,  T.  K  'OpqjS;  Joaepbua, 

'0^^,^itf.v,6,6),  the  name  of  a  abeik  of  tbe  Hid- 
ianitea,  who,  with  Zeeb  ("the  wolTO,  invaded  larael, 
and  was  defeated  and  driven  back  by  Gideon.  B.C 
cih  1862.  See  Gidkom.  The  title  given  to  them  (D'Hip, 
A.  v.  "princes")  distinguishes  them  from  Zebah  aiid 
Zalmunna,  the  other  two  chiefUins,  wbo  are  called 
"  kings"  (0*^:^9),  and  were  evidently  auperior  in  rank 
to  Oreb  and  Zeeb.  "  They  were  killed,  not  by  Gidemi 
himself,  or  the  people  under  his  immediate  conduct,  but 
by  tbe  men  of  Ephraim,  who  rose  at  his  entreUy  and 
intercepted  the  flying  horde  at  the  fords  of  tbe  Jordan. 
This  waa  tbe  se«nd  act  of  that  t^P^mg^S^  It  is 
but  dightly  tooehed  oi^iBiite^te'taAMy^ASrndges, 
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but  the  temiR  in  which  Isaiah  refers  to  it  (x,  36)  are 
such  as  to  imply  that  it  waa  «  tnily  awful  slaughter. 
He  places  it  in  the  same  rank  with  the  two  most  tre- 
nendous  dlaaaten  recorded  in  the  whole  of  the  history 
of  brad— the  destnicttai  of  the  Egypdans  In  the  Bed 
Sea,  «nd  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib.  Nor  is  Isaiah 
■lone  among  the  poets  of  Israel  in  his  reference  to  this 
HKKt  evenL  While  it  is  the  tenriflc  slaughter  of  the 
Midianites  which  points  bis  allusion,  their  discomfiture 
and  flight  are  prominent  in  that  of  the  author  of  Fsa. 
Ixxxiii.  In  imagery  both  obvioiu  and  vivid  to  every 
native  of  the  gusty  hills  and  plains  of  Pakatine,  though 
to  us  comparatively  tmintdligible^  the  PnUnist  de- 
scribes them  as  driven  over  tb«  upliuida  of  Oilead  like 
the  clouds  of  chaff  blown  from  tbe  threehing- flows; 
chased  away  like  the  spherical  masses  of  dry  weeds 
which  course  over  the  plains  of  Esdraelon  and  Pbilistta 
— flying  with  the  dreadful  hurry  and  confuuon  of  the 
flatnee  that  rush  and  leap  from  tree  to  tree  and  hill  to 
hill  when  the  wooded  moantuns  of  a  tropical  country 
■re  by  chance  ignited  (Pea.  Izxxiii,  18,  14).  The 
slaughter  was  concentrated  around  the  tock  at  which 
Oreit  fell,  and  which  was  long  known  by  hla  oarae 
(Judg.  vii,  25 ;  Isa.  x,  26).  This  spot  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  from  whence  the 
heads  of  the  two  cbiefe  were  brought  to  Qideon  to  en- 
courage faim  to  further  pursuit  after  the  fugitive  Zd)«b 
and  Zalmunna"  (Smith).    See  below. 

O'REB,  THE  ROCK  pnis  l«;  Sept  in  Judg. 

£ovp,  V.  r.  ^vfuiv ;  in  Isa.  rovoc  dX/^iwc ;  ^ulg.  Pftra 
Or^  and  Honb),  the  "  raven's  crag,"  the  spot  at  which 
the  Midianitish  chieftain  Oreb^  with  tbonsuidB  of  his 
countrymen,  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Ephraimitee,  and 
which  probably  acquired  its  name  therefrom.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Judg.  vii,  25,  and  Isa.  x,  26.  Some  have 
inferred  that  the  rock  Oreb  and  the  winepress  Zeeb  were 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  (Gesenius,  Rosenmtlller, 
etc.).  Perhaps  the  place  called  'OHn  (13^7),  which 
in  the  Bfxuhith  Rabba  (Keland,  Potexf.  p.  918)  is  stat«d 
to  have  been  in  the  Ddj^borfaood  of  Bethahemi,  may 
have  some  connection  with  it.  Babbi  Judah  (Ber. 
Rabboj  ib.)  was  of  opinion  that  tbe  Oitbim  ("  ravens") 
who  ministered  to  Elijah  were  no, ravens,  but  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Orbo  or  of  the  rock  Oreb,  an  idea  upon  which 
even  Sl  Jerome  himself  does  not,  look  with  entire  dis- 
favor (Comm.  in  Isa.  xv,  7),  and  which  has  met  in  later 
limes  with  some  supporters  (Smith).  But  a  more 
careful  examination  of  tbe  same  narrative  renders  it 
clear  that  the  looaltty  of  Oreb's  de«tb  was  on  the  wett 
ride  of  the  Jordan,  and  that  th«  Ephrtimit«a,  having 
there  intercepted  the  Uidianites,  afterwards  brought 
tbe  heads  of  the  foe  to  Gideon  after  be  had  crossed  the 
Jordan  (tee  Keil,  CommaU.  ad  loc).  A  writer  in  Fair- 
baim's  Dtdianary,  s.  v.  Keziz,  suggests  tbe  "  low  pro- 
jecting point  opposite  tbe  Jericho  ford,  still  bearing 
the  equivalent  title  of  Kaktl-dhurah,  "the  Raven's 
Nest"  (Robinson,  I^attr  Sib.  Re:  p.  298) ;  but  this  is 
ratber  fiir  south,  and  needs  further  examination, 

O'reb  (LaL  Ortb),  the  Occidental  form  (2  Esdr. 
ii,  88)  of  the  name  of  Mount  HoRCB  (q.  v.). 
Oreb.   See  Bavkk. 

Orebites  or  Horebltes.   See  Husaim. 
Oregim.    See  Jaakk-oreoih. 

Oreglo,  Agostino,  a  learned  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1577  at  Santa  Sofia,  in  Tuscany.  Sent  to  Rome 
to  pursoe  his  studies,  ha  ran  there  the  same  risk  as  Jo- 
seph In  the  houae  of  Pbtiphar,  and  had,  like  bim,  snfB- 
cient  force  of  character  to  overcome  the  temptation. 
This  virtuous  act  touched  the  heart  of  cardinal  Bellai^ 
mine  so  vividly  that  he  became  quite  well  affected  to- 
wards the  young  pupil,  and  was  induced  to  place  htm 
in  a  noble  college  at  his  private  expense.  It  is  said 
Oregio  learned  the  Creek  language  means  of  aeeing 
and  bearing  hie  patron  write  and  diqmta  in  that  tongue. 
After  being  thetdogical  oouudlor  to  pope  Uiiiao  Till, 


he  was  made  cardinal  Nov.  18, 16SS,  and  arch  bishop  of 
Beuevento,wberehedied,Jiily  12, 168&  TbecoUectkn 
of  his  works  has  been  published  by  bis  oepbew  (Boo^ 
1687,  fid.},  in  wbidi  an  diitinguiafaed  ■  diaisitation 
entitled  AriglUtii*  vera  de  ratianatit  amimm  a—Brluff 
taU  saiUmtia,  written  at  the  reqoeat  of  fiaibe- 
rini,  afterwards  Urban  VUL  In  it  Ch'^io  takes  paini 
to  defend  Aristotle  against  the  repnaeh  of  materi^ism. 
Other  noteworthy  treariaea  of  hia  are,  J3e  Deo  :—D* 
Trviitat»!—De  lneaniaHom:—lM  AttgtUa.-^De  Pee- 
coHm,  etc,  which,  fireqaently  reprinted,  hare  for  a  kng 
time  been  used  in  the  Italian  Roman  Catholic  aeaiioa- 
ries. — Hoefer,  ffow,  Biog.  GMr<Ue,  a.  v. 

Orfimos  (/><  va  pray)  is  an  exclamation  used  in 
the  early  (Christian  Choich  to  invite  the  different  clasMa 
of  pra^-ing  ones  to  worship.  It  was  usually  followed  by 
Flectamut  gemia,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  tbe  prays 
was  heard  the  exclamation  Levate  from  the  mooth  of 
the  deacons.  See  Siegel,  CkrialicKe  AUerlkSma;  at, 
241,242. 

O'ren  (Heb.  id.  yvn,  a^-tree,  as  in  Isa.  xliv,  14 ; 
Sept.  'Apdv,  V.  r.  'Aptifi  and  'AmipA/t),  third  naated 
of  the  five  sons  of  Jerahmeel,  of  tlie  hooae  of  Jndafa 
(1  Chron.  ii,  25).  B.aant«i«68. 

Oxen.   See  Awi-tjibl 

Orenburg,  one  of  the  eaitem  ftontier  gawmmtau 
of  European  Russia,  is  bounded  on  the  nonth  rant  by 
the  River  Ural,  and  extends  between  the  govemmeats 
of  Tobolsk  on  the  north-«aat  and  Samara  on  tlie  south- 
west, covering  an  area  of  1 53,928  square  miles,  and  cod- 
taining  a  population  of  1,810,275.  This  is  tbe  govern- 
ment proper;  but  the  so-called  Ormbuiig  Comtiy,  iih 
eluding  the  recently  organized  government  of  SaiMtB, 
the  lands  of  the  Oreoborg  and  Ural  Cossacks,  and  fif 
Khirghix  tribes,  undw  different  namea,  extoids  over 
an  area  of  539,880  square  miles,  from  the  Vtriga  to 
tbe  Sir-Doria  and  the  Amu-Daria,  and  has  2,370,375 
inhabitants.  The  popularions,  tbe  surface,  soila,  floca, 
and  fiuma  of  this  extensive  oounliy  are  of  the  moat 
various  kinds.  The  coontry  is  traversed  by  mnmoMs 
navigable  riven,  l^  means  trf"  which  and  by  cnoals  it  is 
in  cnnamuiiication  with  the  Caqnan  and  Bidtic  seas  and 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  main  streams  are  tbe 
Kama,  a  Imuicb  of  the  Volga,  with  its  affluents  tbe 
KelaiaandTchussovaia;  the  Tubol,  a  branch  of  tbe  Obi, 
and  the  UraL  Fomts  ab«Hind,  except  in  the  south ;  the 
soil  is  fertile,  but  is  not  yet  much  cultivated;  and  other 
natural,  especially  minwal,  reaourcea  an  rich,  but  in 
great  part  undeveloped.  The  climate  ia  in  genetd 
healthy.  The  government  is  divided  into  nine  ^a> 
tricts ;  tbe  centre  of  tbe  govemor-generalship  ia  at 
Orenburg,  though  the  chief  town  is  Ub. 

The  inhabitaola  of  Orenburg  are  made  up  of  Ros- 
uana,  Kalmucks,  and  Bashkir,  Tartar,  Khi^hiz,  and 
certain  Fiuiish  tribea.  Tbe  trade,  mainly  in  the  handt 
of  the  Bashkir  tribes^  is  chiefly  with  Btdthata,  Khiva, 
Tashkent,  and  tbe  Khirghix  (q.  v.) ;  the  expocta  we 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  com,  akina,  and  manu- 
factured goods;  the  imports  cattle,  cotton— the  demand 
for  and  supply  of  which  have  greatly  increased  lanec 
the  American  rebellion— and  tbe  other  artidea  of  A^ 
atic  trade.  The  imports  are  either  diapoaed  <if  to  Ru»> 
sion  merchants  in  the  custom-house  on  the  frontier,  or 
are  carried  by  Asiatic  -tnden  into  Ruaria,  and  told  at 
the  great  national  market  of  Mijni-Norgorod.  See 
Daniel,  ffan&uA  drr  GeoffrapJiie,  it,  936,  927;  Biook^ 
The  Ruuiant  of  tht  South  (1854) :  UaxthauaeD,  The 
Ruuian  En^n  ( 1856).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Oreune,  Nioolab,  a  learned  French  prdate,  waa 
bom  at  Caen,  Normandy,  in  the  13th  century.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  in  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
grand  master  of  the  College  of  Navarre  in  1856,  and  wis 
finally  made  bishop  of  Listenx  in  1877.  He  died  in 
1382.  He  published  several  adenlifetEttiti^ 
ed  the  £Uws  tiidt}SilMe^:«N«BA^ 
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CMitriboted  to  tlieological  litentara  (he  following  work ; 
IJttr  de  Aiiti-Ckritto  ejusjue  mmutrii  ac  de  ^ludtm  ad- 
Mx/it,  ri!/mu  propMquu  nmtii  ae  remotit  J  V  coMftnaw 
parficuIaM,  and  sevenl  SermoM.  He  fau  also  been 
credited  with  m  French  popular  reruon  of  the  Sciipt- 
UTM,  but  there  ii  no  gnund  for  soeh  uaertioo.  See 
DaFia,3iblietkiqiiede»A^£eelit.l*iime8iieU;  Mo> 
via,  Grmd  DieL  IIiti,a,v.;  Hoefor,  AVmw.  £u>jf.  Gini- 

OzMtM  COpi arqc), «  Chriatian  phyriewn  of  Tyana, 
in  Cappadoda,  called  aleo  Artalea,  suAred  martyrdom 
daring  the  penecutioa  under  Diodetian,  A.D.  308,  S04. 
An  interesting  account  of  hia  tortures  and  death  la 
given  by  ^meon  Hetaphiaatea  (ap.  Suriam,  De  ProUu. 
Solictor,  Hittor.  vi,  281),  where  he  ia  named  Amtett, 
See  also  Maioiog.  Grac  i,  178  (ed.  Urtnn.  1727). 
Oratea  has  been  ammiiaBd  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
dmdwi^  and  Ua  nMauty  b  celebrated  on  Nov.  9. 
Set  BaoiiiaMt  NomeHelator  Smdor,  Projin.  MeHeor^ 
Smith,  JDkl.  Gnek  ami  Rom,  Biog.  amd  iiftkoL  t.  v. 

OiAndt  JAcartOt  a  Spaniah  Domlnieaii,  noted  a*  a 
Bianmary,  waa  Iwrn  at  Jana  in  1678.  He  eaily  took 
an  interest  In  religious  life,  and  finally  entered  the  Do- 
minican Order  in  Barcelona.  In  1606  he  asked  to  be 
Mnt  to  the  Philippinea.  In  1607  he  went  to  Japan,  and 
there  he  labored  about  fifteen  years.  He  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  pn^ress  of  Christianity  in  that  country, 
enthled  Hiatoria  ecehria^ica  de  loi  tueeeuot  dt  la  Crit- 
HambddeJtgxm  (Madrid,  I6S8, 4to).  It  was  original- 
ly pr^wred  to  coTer  only  the  years  1602-1621,  but  CoU 
lado  brought  it  down  to  1622,  Orfand  waa  put  to  death 
by  the  Japanese  in  1622.  See  Hoefer,  Ifouv.  Biog.  Ghti- 
riiU,  B.  V. ;  Femandex,  Hitt.  Ecda.  de  ffwttrot  Itai^xu, 
p. 289;  Echard,  fervor.  orvL  iVisdic;  ii,  426. 

Organ  occurs  in  the  Authorized  Version  as  the  ren- 
dning  of  the  Hebrew  1^906',  Zi^S  (Gen.  Ir,  21 ;  Job 
xxi,  13X  or  tigfftA',  3^  (Job  xxx,  81 ;  Psa.  d,  4),  which 
pnfieriy  means  Cbat  which  is  mJlaUd  or  Mown,  from 
337,  to  Nov  ;  bence,  a  vulrumeiiL  It  was  applied 
to  a  reed  or  pipe,  nther  simple  or  complex,  and  is  so 
uodentood  by  most  interpreters  (see  Dudelsack,  Hitt, 
Trm.  p.  801 ;  Gesenius,  Thtaavr,  p.  988).  Thus  the 
Septuagint,  in  Psa.  d,  renders  opyavoti,  which  means 
properly  oh  itutrumaU  for  any  purpose ;  but  is  ^pUed 
by  Plalo  {LacL  188  D.)  and  others  to  the  pipe;  and 
froB  which  cornea  our  word  "  organs  In  Job  the  Sept. 
Tsgody  mderaby  ifi«jyio£t  but  in  the  other  paaaagee 
thS  Tctrion  fenders  toAapa,  the  word  ftom  which  gmlar 
it  corrupted.  This  cannot  be  right,  for  many  reasons ; 
indeed,  in  two  of  the  passages  quoted  it  is  nuned  in  con- 
nection with  the  cAAora  or /)rrie(Hch.  '^'i]X)aaadiirerent 
iaMnnDent(Gea.iv,21;  Jobzxx,81X  "InGen-iviSlit 
appears  to  be  a  general  term  for  all  wind-instnunenls, 
opposed  to  kiim&r  (A.  V.  *  harp^t  which  denotes  all 
Krii^(ed  inetruDMnts.  In  Job  xxi,  IS  are  enumerated 
the  thiee  kinds  of  modeal  imtmnionta  which  are  possi- 
ble, under  the  general  tarna  of  tbe  timbtel,  harp,  and 
orgm.  Tbe  mgA  is  here  diatinguisbed  from  the  tim- 
bnl  and  barpt  as  in  Job  zxx,  81,  compared  with  Psa. 
ti,  4.  Oar  translators  adopted  their  reudering,  'organ,' 
fnm  the  Vulgate,  which  has  nnitbrmly  or^omnN,  that 
i^  the  double  or  multiple  pipe.  The  Chaldee  in  every 
ease  has  KaiSK,  oUwM,  which  signifies '  tbe  pipe,'  and 
is  it>  rendering  of  tbe  Hebrew  word  so  translated  in  our 
venion  of  Isa.  xxx,  29;  Jer.  xlviii,  86.  Joel  Bril,  in 
hia  second  pre&ee  to  the  Psdms  in  Mendelssohn's  Bible, 
adopts  tbe  opinion  of  those  who  identify  it  with  the 
ABtdBOM  pipes,  or  syrMz,  an  instnunent  of  imqnestion- 
ably  ancient  origin,  and  common  in  the  East.  It  was 
a  faforite  with  the  shepherds  in  tbe  Ume  of  Homer  {lb 
xriii,  526),  and  its  invention  was  attributed  to  various 
deities :  to  Pallas  Athene  by  Kndar  (/yA.  xii,  12-14),  to 
Pta  by  Pliny  (vii,  67 ;  comp.  Vl^.  £d;  it,  82 ;  TibolL  ii, 
t,  SB),  bj  oCben  to  Blai^aa  or  Sifanas  (AUien.  tr,  184). 


'lite  ^friia.  (From  a  Greek  •cnlptaia} 

In  the  last-quoted  passage  it  is  said  that  Uermea  firat 
made  tbe  syrinx  with  one  reed,  while  ^enna,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  two  Hedca,  Sentbes  and  Rhomikea, 
invented  one  with  many  reeds,  and  Harsyaa  fastened 
them  with  wax.  The  reeds  were  of  unequal  length, 
but  equal  thickness,  generally  se\'en  in  number  (Virg. 
Ed,  ii,  86),  but  sometimes  nine  (Theocr.  Id,  viii). 
Those  in  use  among  the  Turks  someUmes  numbered 
fbnrtcoi  or  fifteen  (^met,  DiMt.  m  Mut.  ftut.  ffttbr^  in 
Ug<dini7'ilefcxxxii,ph7g0).  BusaeU  describes  those  he 
met  with  in  AleppOk  '  The  lyrinx,  or  Pan's  pipe,  is  still 
a  pastoral  instrument  in  Syria;  it  is  known  also  in  the 
city,  but  very  few  nf  tbe  performers  can  sound  it  toler- 
ably weU.  The  higher  notes  are  clear  and  pleasing,  but 
the  longer  reeds  are  apt,  like  tbe  dervis'a  flute,  to  make 
a  hissing  sound,  though  blown  by  a  good  plqrer.  The 
number  of  reeds  of  which  tbe  qrrinx  is  compoied  Taries 
in  diffiarent  instnunents  fimn  fln  to  twenty-three 
(Aleppo,  i,  166,  Sd  ad.)."— Smith.   Sea  Uuhoal  b- 

8TRUMKST8. 


Antique Orgam.  (InFIg.ltheairwaaanpptlsdb7atnbe; 
In      i  It  was  compressed  by  the  bellows.) 

ORGAN'  (opyavov,  an  intlntmaU  of  any  kind),  ths,  is 
the  noblest  and  most  powoful  species  of  mnsicid  inatm- 
nmts.  It  appears,  bowerer,  that  tbe  word  ofgini  was 
apfdied  indiscriminately  to  almost  every  kind  of  mu- 
sical instmment  used  in  religious  worship  by  the  early 
Church.  Bat  after  a  time  the  word  came  to  be  reserved 
to  a  wind  instrument  consisting  of  reeds  or  pipes,  which 
tbe  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  also  the  Eastern  Chris- 

since  tne  etn  century  nas  DeeD  usM  in  reugwos  worsnip 
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in  th«  Weatern  charcbcc  The  name  ia  in  all  probtbil- 
ity  derived  from  the  Tact  of  its  being  the  instrument  of 
all  iiutnimenta.  It  waa  often  called  orgmt,  in  the  fHa- 
ral,«ndonl3r«talaterdateiiitbeaiiiginw,0f5<(ii>.  The 
(■ritual  of  this  kind  of  instmiaenta  ia  tnoed  back  to  the 
ayriax,  or  pipes  of  Pan  (aceoiding  to  Vii^),  and  the 
hydraaloB,  or  watei^flute,  which  was  the  invenUon  of 
Oteaibius,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  &C,  520,  and 
also  noted  as  a  machinist.  He  is  reported  to  have  writ- 
ten several  works  on  hydraulics,  which  an  loat,  but  his 
inventions  are  noticed  1^  Vitmriaa  (x,  18),  (See  the 
preceding  article.) 

L  Deacr^dioH  and  ffitfory. — The  mottcal  iostmntent 
now  known  as  organ  is  played  by  floger-keys,  and  in 
([eoaral  partly  also  by  foot-keys,  and  consists  of  a  large 
number  of  |Hpea  of  metal  and  wood  made  to  sound  by 
a  magaxine  of  wind  accumulated  by  bellows,  and  ad- 
mitted at  will  by  the  player.  The  following  dtacrip- 
tion  is  necessarily  leslrictiBd  to  th«  most  fundamental 
arrangements  of  thia  vaj  complicated  instrument : 

"As  met  with  In  cathedrals  and  large  chatches,  tbe  or- 
gan  oinnpilses  four  departments,  each  In  moat  resiwcts  a 
separate  iostrament  with  its  own  mechanism,  called  re- 
apMtlTely  the  grtai-organ,  the  ekoir-organ,  the  tio^t-organ, 
and  the  pem-vrooM.  Kach  has  Its  own  clavier  or  ker- 
board,  bat  the  olflhrent  claviers  are  brought  Into  Jazta- 

K«llton,  so  as  to  be  under  the  control  of  one  perfiirmer. 
svtera  played  by  the  hands  are  called  mamuU*:  by  the 
fhetipRfoM.  ThreemnDasls.bel<)Dglngtotheeb(rir,great, 
and  awell  organs  re^uecllvely,  rise  above  each  other  like 
■tens.  In  flrout  of  where  the  perAmner  sits;  while  tbe 
pedal-board  by  which  the  pedaWnn  Is  played  Is  placed 
im  a  level  wlw  his  fteb  The  onnaensed  air  supplied  by 
the  bdlotm  Is  conveyed  through  wooden  tubes  or  trunks 
to  boxev,  called  ima-^eUa,  fsae  of  which  belongs  to  each 
department  of  the  organ.  Attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
each  wlod-cbest  Is  a  nound-board,  an  Ingenfons  contriv- 
ance for  conveying  the  wind  at  pleasure  to  any  ludivld- 
aal  pipe  or  pipea  ezelnaively  of  the  rast  It  omslits  of 
two  parts,  an  upper  board  and  an  tmdsr  toonf.  On  the 
apper  board  resltbeptossofvhich  a  number  of  different 

?nality,  ranged  behlua  eadi  other,  belong  to  each  note. 
Q  tbe  under  boai^  is  a  mw  of  parallel  gncvu,  mnnlng 
hoilsuiiMlly  backwards,  corresponding  each  to  one  of  tbe 
keys  of  the  clavier.  On  any  of  tbe  men  being  preesed 
down,  a  valve  la  opened  which  supplies  wlud  to  the 
groove  belonglnjr  to  it.  The  various  pipes  of  each  key 
stand  In  a  line  directly  above  Its  groovot  and  tbe  upper 
surface  of  the  groove  Is  perforatea  with  boles  bored  np- 
wards  to  tbesri.  Were  this  the  whole  mecbantem  of  tbe 
eonnd-board,  tbe  wind,  on  entering  any  groove,  would 
permeate  ^1  tbe  pipes  of  that  groove :  there  is,  however, 
In  tbe  upper  board  another  series  of  horisontal  grooves  at 
right  angles  to  tliorc  of  tbe  lower  board,  supplied  with 
alSters,  which  can,  to  a  small  extent,  be  drawn  out  or 
pushed  In  at  pleasure  by  a  mechsntam  worked  by  the 
drav-tlop*  placed  within  the  plajrer's  reacb.  Each  slider 
is  perforated  with  holes,  wbicb,  when  It  Is  drawn  on^  com- 
plete the  communlcNtlon  between  the  wind-cbeet  and  the 
pipes;  the  communication  with  tbe  pines  immediately 
alwve  any  slider  being,  ou  tho  other  band,  closed  up  when 
tbe  slider  Is  pushed  in.  The  pipes  above  each  slider  form 
a  continnouM  set  of  one  uarticnlar  quality,  and  each  set  of 
pipes  is  called  a  H"p.  Each  department  of  the  orgnn  is 
supplied  wltb  a  nnmber  of  stupe,  prc'dnclng  siinnds  of 
different  quality.  The  {rmt-oronn,  some  nf  wbose  pipes 
appear  as  iitaow-plpei<  tu  frDut  uithe  lustmment,  cuntaliis 
the  mniu  body  lUid  force  of  tbe  organ.  Behind  It  stands 
the  ehoir-crgan,  whose  tones  are  less  powerful,  and  more 
titled  to  accompany  the  voice.  Above  tbe  cbolr-organ  Is 
the  •wfU-ortroTi,  wbose  pl[>e8  are  enclosed  In  n  wooden 
box,  with  a  front  nf  louvre-tmards  like  Venetian  blinds, 
which  may  be  made  to  open  and  shot  by  a  pedal,  with  a 
view  of  prodnciag  erttoendo  and  dtrntnustufo  effect*.  The 
^ecicU-or^an  Is  sometimes  placed  in  an  entire  state  behind 
ibe  cbotr-orgiin,  and  sotnetimes  divided,  and  a 
part  arranged  on  each  side.  The  most  usaal 
compass  of  the  manuals  Is  ft-nm  C  on  the  second 
line  ueiow  itte  bass  staff  to  D  on  tbe  third  space 
above  the  treble  stsff;  and  tbe  c<>mpnss  or  the 

dais  Is  from  the  same  C  lo  tbe  D  between  the 
»  and  treble  staves.   The  real  compass  of 
notes  Is,  as  will  be  seen,  much  grenter.  Organ- 

Spet  vary  mnch  In  form  and  raalerinl,  bat  be- 
ig  to  two  great  classes,  known  as  ttwuUt-pfpe* 
b       (or  ^tito^pM)  and  reed-pipes.   A  section  of  one 
>>r  the  former  is  represented  In  tbe  llgore.  Its 
essential  parts  are  the  foot,  a,  tbe  boau,  b,  and 
e  H  tlat  pinte,  «,  called  the  Umgvagt,  extending 
nearly  across  the  pipe  at  tbe  point  of  Junction 
i  of  f»nt  and  body.  There  Is  an  openinj;,  de.  In 
the  |>l)>e,  at  the  spot  where  the  tangnnge  Is  AU- 
omtlnuoaa.  The  wind  admitted  Into  the  fool 
ntshea  thruogh  the  narrow  allt  at  d,  and,  In  tan- 
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phiglng  against  a,  Imparts  a  vibratory  noUon  to  (bt 
column  of^ ilr  in  the  pipe,  tbe  result  of  which  Is  ■  nn- 
elcal  note,  dependent  fur  Its  pitch  on  tbe  length  of  th» 
column  or  air,  and  consequently  on  tbe  leugtb  of  tbe 
body  of  the  pipe :  by  doubling  the  length  of  the  pipe  m 
obtain  a  note  of  half  tbe  pitch,  or  lower  by  an  uctsw. 
Snch  Is  tbe  general  principle  of  all  moutta-inpes,  wheik- 
er  of  wood  or  of  metal,  subject  to  considerable  dim- 
sltles  of  detalL  Metal  plpee  have  generally  a  cjHs- 
drlcal  section ;  wooden  pipes  a  square  or  oblnng  lee- 
ilon.  A  mouth-pipe  may  be  stopped  at  tbe  UMcr 
end  by  a  plug  called  a  Umpion,  the  efliect  of  wUu  t* 
to  lower  tbe  pitch  an  octave,  the  vtbrailug  cuhnui  ot 
air  being  doulHed  In  length,  as  It  has  to  traverse  tbe  upc 
twice  before  making  Its  exit.  Pipes  are  eomettmes  uif. 
stopped,  having  a  kind  of  chimney  at  tbe  top.  Tbe 
pipe  couatots  of  a  reed  placed  luslde  a  metallic  or  occs- 
sionally  a  wooden  pipe.  Tbls  n«if  Is  a  tnbe  of  metsl, 
with  the  fh>nt  part  cut  away,  and  a  tongue  or  spring  pot 
in  Its  place.  The  lower  end  of  tbe  spring  Is  free,  tbe 
npper  end  attached  to  tbe  tup  of  the  reed ;  by  the  adnls- 
sfon  of  air  luto  the  pljte  the  'Spring  Is  made  to  vlbnie, 
and.  In  striking  either  the  edge  of  the  reed  or  the  sir,  |bo- 
dncee  a  musical  note,  dependent  for  Its  pitch  on  tbe  leugtb 
of  tbe  spring,  its  quality  being  det«mloed  to  a  rrett  ex- 
tent by  tbe  length  and  fiirm  nf  the  pipe  or  bell  wiihla 
wblcb  the  reed  Is  placed.  When  the  vibrsting  sprin; 
does  not  strike  the  edge  of  tbe  reed,  but  tbe  air,  we  hire 
what  Is  called  the  fnt  Tt«i,  slmllsr  to  what  is  In  nie 
In  tbe  harmonium.  To  describe  the  pitch  of  an  csgsn- 
pipe,  terms  are  need  derived  from  the  standard  1cb«b  of 
an  open  month-pipe  of  that  pitch.  The  largest  pipe  to 
n»e  is  tbe  SS-feet  C,  which  is  an  octave  below  the  Iotm 
C  of  tbe  modern  plano-furte,  or  two  octaves  below  ibe 
lowest  Gwu  the  manuals  and  pedal  of  tbe  organ:  an;  pipe 

fintdnclng  this  note  la  called  a  S8-f«et  C  pipe,  whsterti 
ta  actuallengtb  may  be.  By  a  8«-feet  or  1«-Feet  stou,  »f 
mean  that  tbe  pipe  which  speaks  on  tbe  lowest  C  ob 
which  ttiat  slop  appears  has  a  8S-feet  or  a  tCfeet  tnw. 

"  Tbe  sfops  of  an  organ  do  not  always  prodnce  the  noie 
pn>perly  belonging  tu  tbe  key  stnick :  sometimes  tber 
give  a  note  an  octave,  or,  In  the  pedal-organ,  even  two  oc- 
taves lower,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  harmonics  UsIkt 
In  pitch.  Compound  or  mfzfwrs  stops  have  several  plpa 
to  each  key,  corresponding  to  the  different  harmonki  of 
the  ground-tone,  'lliere  Is  an  endless  variety  in  the  dbb- 
ber  sod  kinds  of  stops  In  different  organs :  S4)me  are  and 
some  are  not  oontinned  through  the  whole  ranie  of 
manual  or  pedal.  Some  of  tbe  more  Important  Heps 
get  the  name  of  open  or  Uopipoi  diaptuon  u  term  wUa 
Vmplles  that  they  extend  throughout  tbe  whole  row  paw 
of  the  clavier) :  they  are  for  the  most  part  l«-leet,  sane- 
times  S8-feet  stops ;  the  open  diapaton  chiefly  of  sseul,  ibc 
eloss  chiefly  of  wood.  The  dnlciana  Is  an  S-feet  omduI 
stop,  of  small  diameter,  so  called  fl^mi  the  sweetness  oliif 
tone.  Among  the  reed-stops  are  the  clarion,  pbe$,  bntmt, 
and  Mxrhutnono,  deriving  their  names  fVom  re»1  or  hMW 
resemblances  to  these  Instruments  and  to  the  bansi 
voice.  Of  the  compound -stops,  the  roost  prevaleat  is 
Britain  Is  the  SSSTUfaUeni,  consisting  of  four  •«  ftveianks 
of  open  metal  pipes,  oHen  a  ITth,  19lh,  9M,  tsth,  and  Wk 
ftoni  tbe  gmnnd-tone.  The  resources  of  the  organ  sr« 
fhrtber  increased  by  appliances  called  eoxipUr*,  by  wbick 
a  second  clavier  and  its  stops  can  be  hrmisht  Inio  plij 
or  the  same  chivler  can  be  united  to  Itadf  In  tbe  oeuw 
below  or  above"  (Chambers). 

InetnuDenta  of  a  nide  description,  oompriaing  moft  er 
leas  the  prind|de  of  the  o^fm,  seem  to  have  ouMcd 
early.  But  they  were  much  smaller  in  we,  and  ib^ 
were  supplied  with  wind  in  various  ways.  At  first  a  prr- 
son  was  employed  to  blow  into  the  pipes ;  later,  to  avnd 
this  difficulty,  a  leathern  wind-pouch  waa  aitadicd  to 
the  instrument,  which  poach  was  worked  by  bmg  Mi 
under  tbe  arm  (tHia  utrictUaria) ;  then,  for  laqcr  ia> 
Btmments,  water-power  was  Used  to  compms  the  mtia 
a  saiuble  receptacle  {oryHimil^-aitliam) ;  »(l,ii«t^ 
ly  (some  say  eariiri'Vttae 
l)eltowB  {orffdtmth  pnen- 
matu^mi)  waa  employed. 
Beudea  these  large  in- 
struments there  was  also 
a  small  portaUe  organ, 
sometimes  called  a  "  pair 
of  Rtgait"  fimnerly  in 
use,  and  this  was  occa- 
sionally of  such  a  size  as 
to  admit  of  iu  being  ca> 
ried  in  the  hand  and  in- 
Hated  by  the  player ;  one 
of  theae  ia  represented 
among  the  sculptures  in^  i  ■ 

the  cornice  (rfiSfeiiehli^^OOW^Oigaa. 
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CSicDoester,  snd  another  on  Uw  croner  of  William  of 
Wykebam,  at  Oxford. 

Nero  greatly  admired  tbe  water-organ  {Suebm.  c  41 : 
"Ueliqunm  diei  partem  per  organa  hydraulica  novi  et 
ignoti  generis  drcumdixit").  In  eccleaiastical  hiatory 
popfl  ViuKni  I  flgum  u  tbe  inuodiwer  of  tbe  Mgn, 
and  the  date  mdfftti  ia  A.D.  6eit.  St;  AngtntiiM  and 
[adore  of  Seville  mm  is  aotbmity  for  this  statenwiit. 
It  appears,  bowerar,  froai  tbe  reoiMda  of  tbe  Spanish 
Church,  that  tbe  was  aaed  there  two  oenturies 
pnTioos  to  tbia  date.  In  Africa  tbe  organ  bad  been  tn 
comiaoQ  uae  for  aoate  tine  prerioiu,  and  it  is  from  that 
oouuiy  iMobably  that  ia  was  intiodnefld  into  Spain. 
In  tbe  Weat  tbe  oi^an  was  not  common  until  the  10th 
ooitnry.  St.  AMbelm,  who  died  A.D.  709,  describes 
ooe  with  gulden  |Mpet  in  England ;  but  as  late  as  767, 
wlien  Pepin  tbe  Shon  received  from  ConsUntine  Co- 
piDDymaa  an  organ  as  a  present,  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
gnnt  wonder.  It  was  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Cur- 
neille,  at  Compi^^e,  but  whether  that  instruraeut  was 
then  used  for  eccleaiaatical  purposes  is  a  matter  of  oon- 
noTCi^y.  On  tbe  other  band,  it  is  w«U  known  that 
Charlemagne  caused  an  organ  to  be  plaeed  In  tba 
eathednl  of  Aix-U-Cbapelk.  This  o^^,  which  is 
dmrrihtrt  by  Walafrid  Strabo,  was  undoubtedly  tbe 
same  which  was  sent  him  from  Constantinople  by  Con- 
stantine  Michael,  and  of  which  the  chronicler  of  St. 
tiall  said  (De  CaroL  M.  ii,  10), "  Husicoram  organum 
pnstantisaimam,  quod  ddik  ex  aera  eonflatla  foUi- 
boaqpte  taurinis  per  liitalas  aereas  mira  perflantibos  ni> 
gito  qmdem  tonitmi  boatun,  garrulitatem  veto  lyrs 
vd  cyrobali  dnlcedine  cuttqiiabat,"  Organ-buikling 
was  now  followed  in  Gwmany  with  such  suooen  that 
in  the  second  half  of  tbe  9th  century  pope  John  VIII 
got  an  organ  and  aingeiB  sent  from  thence  to  Rome 
through  the  bishop  of  Freynngen.  In  tbe  middle  of 
ihe  lOtb  century  organs  became  quite  common  in  Eng- 
land; and,  among  others,  tbe  Benedictine  monks  of 
Wincbeater  became  possessed  of  a  lugt  organ  with 
fiNir  faondred  pipes,  and  twelve  upper  and  foorteen 
lover  beUowa^  requiring  seventy  atrong  men  to  wmit 
them. 

Tbe  rime  when  the  wind-organ  took  the  place  of  the 
wateiwHgan  is  not  ascertained;  some  ssy  in  the  7tb 
century.  We  liave  do  inistworthy  evidetiiBe  of  any  tm- 
pmreasait  having  been  made  In  the  turn  that 
lime  until  tbe  16th  century,  when  the  pedals  were  in- 
vented in  Italy  by  Bemhard,  a  German  organist  at 
the  coart  of  the  d<^  of  Venice.  In  the  1  Itb  century 
a  monk,  named  Theopbilus,  wrote  a  curious  treatise  on 
wgan-building,  but  it  was  not  until  the  16th  century 
that  tbe  organ  to  bs  anj'Uiing  like  (he  noble  in- 
Mrumenl  which  U  now  isu  In  tbe  16th  century  the 
*yMem  of  pipea  was  divided  into  registers.  The  family 
uf  Aotignati,  in  Brescia,  had  a  great  name  as  oi^- 
buildera  in  the  I&tb  and  16th  centuries.  Tbe  organs 
of  England  were  also  in  high  repute,  but  the  puritanism 
of  the  civil  war  doomed  most  of  them  to  destruction; 
and  when  they  had  to  be  replaced  after  the  Bestorarion, 
ii  was  found  that  there  was  no  longer  a  sufflcient^  of 
bniUeia  in  the  country.  Foreign  organ-builders  were 
therefore  invit«d  to  settle  in  England,  tbe  moatremaik- 
aUe  of  whom  were  Bemhard  Schmidt  (generally  called 
Filher  Schmidt)  and  his  nephews,  and  Renatos  HarrisL 
Cbristopber  Schreider,  Snetzler,  and  Bjrfleld  succeeded 
ibero;  and  at  a  later  period  Green  and  Avery,  some  of 
whose  organs  have  never  been  surpassed  in  tone,  though 
in  aKchuiacD  Aoae  of  modem  builders  are  an  immense 
adnnoe  on  them.  Tbe  German  organs  are  remarkable 
fat  preserving  the  balance  of  power  well  among  the  va- 
risNS  masBSS,  bat  in  mechanical  contrivances  they  are 
lotpamed  by  thoee  of  England.  In  the  United  States 
orgao-baikling  has  been  carried  to  a  perfecUon  rivalled 
only  by  En^and.  Tbe  largest  organ  in  this  country  is 
at  Boatoo :  it  was  built  by  a  German,  Walcker,  of  Lod- 
wigrtmrg,  and  baa  4  maniial^  89  stops,  and  1000  pipesw 
Hiny  of  the  huge  ehnrdwB  hav«  ei|gai»  built  by  Amer- 


icans which  nearly  rival  the  great  instrament  at  Boston. 
One  of  the  largest  organs  used  in  churches  is  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  at  Montreal.  It  was  built  by 
R.  S.  Warren,  of  that  city.  Tbe  lai^^t  organ  in  the 
world  ia  in  Albert  Hall,  London,  was  built  by  Henry 
Willis  in  1870,  and  contains  188  stops,  4  mannals,  and 
nearly  10,000  |dpes,  all  of  which  an  of  metal.  The 
wind  is  supplied  by  steam-pow«r.  Thirteen  eouplera 
oonnect  or  disconnect  the  varinas  snbdivirioas  of  tba 
organ  at  tbe  will  of  tbe  performer, 

IL  OppontioH  to  tie  Um  o/  tke  Organ  m  Chrittian 
Wonkip. — ^I'be  question  as  to  tbe  propriety  of  uring 
the  organ  in  Christian  song  in  chnrcbes  baa  been  de- 
bated from  the  days  of  Unepinian  down  to  our  own. 
It  was  never  adopted  in  the  Eastern  Church.  In  the 
West  it  is  to  the  present  day  excluded  Aom  the  pa- 
pal chapel.  In  tbe  16th  century  the  abuse  which  bad 
been  made  of  it  was  so  great  as  to  lead  to  a  strongly 
supported  moUon  being  presented  to  the  Conncil  <^ 
Trent  fur  its  suppression.  It  was  retained,  however, 
through  the  influence  of  emperor  Ferdinand.  The  S«- 
fbmed  Chnrch  discarded  tlw  organ  tarn  tbe  tMt,  and 
altboogh  it  has  since  been  teinstalled  in  the  Befomed 
cbufchea  of  Basle  and  some  other  places,  it  has  never 
been  resumed  by  the  denomination  at  lai^.  In  tbe 
Lutheran  Church,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  ^ways  been 
used,  notwithstanding  Luther's  prejudice  against  it. 
See  Ul-kical  iMSTRUHKirra,  in  vuL  vi,  p.  762,  ccd.  i 
0).  Tbe  Presbyterian  churchca  of  Scotland  have  made 
stout  and  continued  resistanee  against  the  use  of  op- 
gans.  In  tbe  Church  of  Scotland  tbe  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  use  of  an  organ  by  the 
congr^tion  of  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow.  The  case  was 
brought  before  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and  no  ap- 
peal was  made.  On  Oct.  7, 1807,  the  following  motion 
was  carried: 

"That  the  preshjtery  are  of  opinion  that  the  nse  of  the 
organ  lu  the  public  worship  of  Ood  is  amtrmy  to  the  lots 
qrthe  land,  and  to  tbe  law  and  coiistliailon  orour  Bi'tnl)- 
llsbed  Churcb,  and  thsrsfore  prohibit  It  iu  all  Uic  churches 
and  chapels  within  tbdr  bonnds." 

In  1829  the  qoestion  was  brouf^t  up  in  the  Belief  Syn- 
od, ss  an  organ  had  been  introduced  into  Boxburgh 
Place  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  The  deliverance^  given  by 
a  very  large  majority,  was  as  fullowe: 

"It  being  admitted  and  locontrtivertibly  trtie  that  the 
Rev.  John  Johnston  had  tiitn>dDeed  Ini-tmmeiitHl  amAc 
latu  the  public  worship  of  God  Id  the  Relief  Coiigrcga- 
tion,  RoxDur)[h  Place,  Sdtiibnrgh,  which  innovation  the 
sTGod  are  of  ttptnlou  la  nDHOthorlied  bj  the  law*  nftlie 
New  TesUmeut,  contrary  to  the  nulversal  prartice  of  the 
Chnrch  In  the  first  and  purest  periods  of  her  history,  god- 
tmry  to  tbe  aolvenal  practice  of  tlie  Chnrch  of  8cc<tland, 
■tid  contrarv  to  the  consoetadinary  laws  of  the  sjrnod  of 
Relief,  and  niiihlj  Inexpedient,  the  syuod  nme  to  ex- 
press their  regret  that  any  tndlvldnal  member  of  their 
body  should  have  hnd  the  temerity  to  iiitrnduco  ruch  a 
dangerous  inuovatioii  Into  the  pnbllc  worship  of  God  In 
tlilH  euuDtr?,  which  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  offend 
many  serious  Christians  and  cuDipefratioui',  and  create  a 
schism  in  the  body,  withont  having  first  snlimltted  It  to 
the  cmslderatiiin  orhis  brethren  according  to  usual  form. 
On  all  these  acconnis  the  synod  agree  to  enjoin  the  Rev. 
John  Johnston  to  give  up  this  practice  Instanter,  with  cer- 
tification If  he  do  not,  the  SdlnbnrKh  Presbytery  ahalt 
bold  a  meeting  on  the  second  Tnesd^  of  Seprember 
next,  and  strike  his  name  off  the  roll  of  presbytery,  and 
declare  him  Incapable  of  holding  ofllce  as  a  mluistflr  In 
the  Relief  denomination.  And  further,  to  prevent  the  re- 
cnrrence  of  this  or  any  flmllsr  practice,  the  synod  enjoin 
B  copy  of  this  sentence  to  be  sent  to  every  minister  In  the 
syuod,  to  be  laid  Iwfore  his  session,  and  read  after  public 
warship  in  his  coneregatlon,  fur  their  Fnili<fBct)on,  sud  to 
deter  others  fh)m  TolTowtng  simllsr  coniMS  fo  all  lime 
coming." 

An  o^;nn  having  been  erected  in  tbe  new  Claremont 
Chunb,  Glasgow,  the  same  question  came  up  in  1866 
before  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  with  which  tbe 
Relief  Synod  bad  been  for  some  years  incorporated. 
Again  more  formally  in  1858,  when  tbe  following  mo- 
tion was  carried  alike  against  one  for  toleration,  which 
bad  many  supporters,  and  against  another,  which  crt^ 
tainly  bad  few  supptvtets,  and  conuined  the  jmertlon, 
"Instmmental  mnaio  w^'«ihi^^«Brt4iUd^ffinanees 
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<rf  tbe  Leritacal  flomoiiiy."  ^le  motioii  which  pawed 
into  Uw  wu: 

"That  th«  tjaoi  reafflrm  tlwlr  dellTcninc*  of  1858  n- 
nwctlDj  the  nse  of  Inetrnmental  naric  la  pnbllc  wor- 
Bnip,  vfi., '  Tbe  ejood  nfoaed  tbe  petlllun  of  tbe  me- 
norlnllsui,  luttsmach  u  the  nee  of  InatrameDUl  miulc  tn 
public  worehip  le  cwitraiy  to  the  oniroim  practice  of  ihU 
chnrcb,  BDd  of  ibe  other  Preabrteiian  chnrchee  iu  ibU 
cnaDtr?,  and  wmild  eeriouely  diatarb  tbe  peace  of  the 
chorcbee  ander  tbe  Inapectluo  of  tbla  tynoi:  uid  at  the 
eaine  time  enjoined  eesitoni  to  employ  all  Jndfcluns 
nieaxDrea  for  Ibe  ImproremeDt  of  vocal  psalmody :'  and 
tbe  ayoiid  now  declare  Mid  deliverance  to  be  applicable 
to  dieta  of  conmguional  woratalp  on  week-days  as  well 
aa  on  the  Lord'a  day." 

It  ia  to  be  obaenred  that  in  each  of  these  three  inBtao- 
cea  a  conatitational  prindple  of  PrasbyterianiBai  was 
violated,  the  organ  was  introduced,  and  the  innoration 
made  without  congalting  the  btetht«ii,  witboat  asking 
tbe  advice  or  sanction  of  the  preabjrtery.  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  and  Hethodista  now,  however, 
use  organs,  so  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  a  denomina- 
tional characteristic.  And  why  not?  The  queation  ia 
one  of  taste  rather  than  conscience  or  Scripture.  The 
passage  in  Epbea.  v,  19,  so  often  appealed  to  by  both 
parries,  says  nothing  for  either  (aee  Eadie,  Commentary 
on  the  place,  and  the  works  of  Alford,  Ellicott,  lleyer, 
Hodge).  Instrumental  music  was  no  Jewiab  thing  in 
any  typical  sense,  the  choristers  and  perfomiers  of  Da- 
vid's orcbestTa  were  no  original  or  essential  element 
of  the  Levitical  economy.  Tbe  muric  of  the  Temple 
stood  upon  a  different  bans  from  sacrifice,  which  has 
long  been  fbrmally  enperseded.  Tbe  servic*  of  song  is 
not  once  alluded  to  in  the  EiHStJe  to  the  Hobtews  aa 
among  tbe  things  which  "decayed  and  waxed  old." 
Its  employment  in  the  Christian  Church  is  therefore  no 
introduction  of  any  point  or  portion  of  Jewish  ritual,  nor 
any  digression  into  popish  ceremonisL  Indeed,  the 
em[rfoyinent  of  an  organ  to  guide  the  music  is  properly 
not  ritualistic  at  aU.  The  leader  has  bis  pitch-pipe, 
and  the  hundred  iHpe*  of  tbe  organ  only  serve  to  guide 
and  sustain  tbe  voice  of  the  people.  Nobody  wishes  to 
praise  (Jod  by  the  mere  sonnd  of  the  organ :  its  mnric 
only  helps  and  supports  the  melody  and  worship  of  the 
church.  It  has  been  abused  certainly,  but  the  sensuous 
luxury  of  some  congregations  aboold  be  no  bar  to  the 
right  and  l^^mate  use  of  it  by  others.  In  fact,  the 
pntper  employment  of  it  might  be  pleaded  for  on  the 
same  grounda  as  scientific  edocatitHi  in  mudc  Both 
are  simply  helps  to  the  puUic  worship  of  (lod.  See 
Cromar,  A  VindicatioH  of  tht  Oryan  (Edinb.  1854, 
12mo) ;  Campbell,  Two  Paperi  on  Church  Munc,  read 
before  "  Tbe  Liverpool  Eccles.  Musical  Society"  (lAv- 
erpool,  1861). 

III.  ObfeotioM  agtmit  itt  Ctt  m  modem  Jeteisk  Wor- 
sAt^.— The  intiodiKtion  of  the  organ  in  the  Jewish  re- 
ligious service,  especially  in  Oennany,  has  excited  great 
and  fierce  dtscnsricMi,  and  a  small  litnary  could  be  filled 
with  the  works  written  pro  and  eon.  About  the  year 
1818  an  organ  was  iutrodoced  into  a  temple  at  Ham- 
burg, when  twenty-two  rabbina,  among  them  Hordecai 
Benet  and  Moees  Sopher,  gave  tbeir  decision  against' 
such  innovation  in  a  woA  entitled  r'^^Sn  ^IST  niit 
On  the  other  hand,  Shem  Tob  Samnn,  a  noted  rabbi, 
supported  by  rabbins  of  Jerusalem,  J.  C  Ricanati,  of  Ve- 
rona, and  tbe  renowned  A.  Chorin,  published  an  opinion 
in  pnan  nns  and  naa  lli*  in  favor  of  reforms  and 
tbe  introduction  u  the  organ.  The  first  works  for  and 
agunst  (be  reform  wen  in  Hebrew.  At  a  later  Ume 
tbe  reformers  and  thdr  opponents  oontinned  tfarir  de- 
bates mostly  in  German,  in  periodicals  and  pamphlets. 
The  objections  against  tbe  introduction  of  tbe  oigan  are 
of  three  classes.  (1.)  It  is  prohibited  to  play  moac  oa 
tbe  Sabbath.  A  Jew  is  not  allowed  to  play  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  everything  prohibited  to  a  Jew  we  are  not 
allowed  to  have  done  by  a  Gentile.  (2.)  In  obedience 
til  tbe  pmbilntion  of  the  Turah,  **  In  theu:  atatntes  thou 
sbalt  not  walk;"  and,  aa  the  wigan  ia  a  q>eddc  Cbria> 


tian  invention  used  in  churcbee,  we  are  prohibited  fitoB 
its  use.  (3.)  In  obedience  to  a  Talmudical  law  {Satak, 
49 ;  also  copied  in  Oradt  Ckayim,  660),  that,  in  nieaaiy 
of  the  destruction  of  tbe  Ten^kle,  Jnra  aboold  not  ^ 
any  murical  instninent. 

The  first  of  these  objections  has  been  refuted  by  Wie- 
ner in  bb  Refirate  Sber  (Ke  der  erakm  wraefL  ^/mie  n 
Leipzig  QherrrichUn  AtOrSoe  (1871).  He  argues  tkat 
"  to  play  mnsic  on  the  Sabbath  is  not  among  tbe  thii^ 
nine  Irinda  oT  labor  enumerated  in  tbe  Talmud  Sabbath, 
nor  even  among  those  derived  from  that  daaa.  To  play 
a  musical  instrument  is  called  an  art,  and  no  Uwr— 

nsx^a  irxn  man  {Sotk  ffoMkcaiai,  29,  c).  Mui* 

is  not  only  not  prohibited,  but  even  commanded  for  the 
holidays  by  the  Torah.  The  Talmud  (^Ervbim,  102) 
allows  repuring  a  muMcal  instrument  in  the  Temple, 
but  not  in  any  other  place :  *  It  is  allowed  to  fix  a  broken 
string  (on  the  Sabbath)  in  the  Temple,  but  not  outdde.'" 
From  tbia  probUntion,  Dr.  Wiener  condudea  "  that  to 
make  mono  must  have  been  allowed,  n9^TO3,  other- 
wise the  Talmnd  would  have  used  the  words  'a«  to 
make  music  is  prohibited,  the  more  so  is  repuring," 
and  he  considers  this  omission  aa  an  evident  proof  that 
muric  was  allowed.  A  prohibition  ia  deduced  from  tbe 
Tahnud  (Beza,  86,  c)  by  those  who  are  oppoaed  to  tbe 
use  of  tbe  organ,  but  this  is  an  expreaeioa  whoee  mean- 
ing is  differently  understood  by  Haimooidea  and  Joe- 
saphaUi;  tbe  latter  even  allowed  tbe  playing  of  nnacal 
inatnimenta,  Among  tbe  nbbinical  authorities  we  find 
a  great  difference  of  opinion.  That  the  Shidcban  Arucfa, 
or,  rather,  Hoees  Isserles,  probiUted  playing  a  muaacal 
instrument  {Orach  Chagimy  B49, 3).  Rabbi  Niaaim  al- 
lowed manual  worit  (H^lia  nsK^S)  to  be  done  by  a 
Gentile,  if  it  were  necenary  for  a  leligioua  function. 
Rema  (R.  Hoses  Isserles)  also  stated  (Orack  Chajfim, 
•£76), "  Some  allow  a  Gentile  to  light  lamps  on  tbe 
bath  fur  a  religions  meal,  and  in  oonsequence  of  such 
permisrion  some  even  went  so  fhr  as  to  allow  thb  fcr 
every  meal  and  festivity."  And  (Oi  888),  "Soptt  aUov 
a  Gentile  to  play  musical  instruments  oo  tbe  Sabbath 
in  honor  of  a  wedding,  but  in  our  times  they  are  in- 
clined to  lighten  the  precepu  0)."  Of  Hehril  it  b 
related  that,  at  the  time  be  made  tbe  nuptials  of  his 
son,  it  was  forbidden  l^  tbe  government  to  make  mu- 
sic, and  he  sent  the  bridal  party  to  another  city  in  order 
that  they  might  enjoy  nunc  dters  on  the  ^wWiath  (aee 
Remoj  889,  and  Eliah  RiAah> 

To  tbe  second  objection  it  is  replied  by  those  who 
favor  its  use  in  the  synagogue  that  the  organ  did  not 
come  to  be  generally  used  in  the  churches  unti]  murical 
instruments  were  used  in  the  synagogue  of  Bagdad,  as 
reported  by  the  German  traveller  F^tacbya,  of  Rfgens- 
burg.  The  venerable  AU-Nen  synagngne  of  Prague 
possessed  an  organ  in  the  commencement  of  the  17di 
century,  while  for  some  time  previona  to  this  a  aUulai 
instrument  existed  in  several  synagogues  in  S^in  and 
Corfu,  as  authentically  reported.  C^tainly  smg  and 
Dunic  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  religious  service 
of  the  Temple,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jewish 
sages  (see  Krubim,  ch.  ii).  The  Talmudists  declare  re> 
ligious  singing  a  Biblical  precept,  and  KIS*^nQ  explain 
the  importance  of  that  command,  that  ringing  dispesves 
melancholy,  as  we  see  with  Saul,  and  excited  •  divine 
spirit,  as  seaa  with  Blidia.  Music  moat  theidhm  be 
pronounced  an  andent  institution  with  the  Imfitei^ 
and  by  no  mesne  an  tmitati<Hi  of  tbe  wmihip  of  other 
creeds.  The  organ  atoo  forms  no  part  itf  any  ndi^oH 
statute  with  other  creeds,  and  theotyeetion  D^IVT  ppTi 
cannot  be  raised  for  that  reason.  But  «tbd  if  audi  wvre 
the  case,  or  would  still  cause  some  scruples,  theie  is 
against  it  an  answer  in  the  Talmud  (AanAedrm,  89,  c). 
While  Ezekiel  in  one  passage  refwoacbed  the  Israelites, 
**Keither  bare  ye  done  acoording  to  the  jodgmoits  of 
the  nations  that  are  nmnd  aboutvou"  l<iv,7>,  in  uotber 
passage  be  Baya,i»attftl<J^na«iiy^ltar  Ibe  nnum 
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of  the  natioM  that  an  naad  aboot  rtm"  (xi,  12).  This 
apfMnnt  contradiction  the  Talmud  icouncUes  by  pan- 
phraaiii^, "  You  have  conformed  with  tboae  that  are  had, 
and  disregarded  tboae  that  are  good."  Raahi,  in  ex- 
plaining that  paMage  of  the  Talmud,  remarks,  "Good 
acta  are  meh  AaC  of  Ef^on,  king  of  Hoab,  who  hon- 
ored the  Dame  of  God  bj  rinng  from  bis  seat"  (Judg. 
iii,  20),  which  is  recommended  for  imitation,  although 
a  bealbeo  custom.  Rabbenu  Nlssim  aays  poutively, 
^Tbe  law  does  not  prohibit  our  imitating  idolatrous 
customs,  except  fodish  acts,  bnt  customs  founded  in 
reason  are  admisMhle"  (To  Aboda  Sara,  88). 

Against  the  third  objection,  that  the  Talmud  {Sotak, 
49;  CttfM,  7)  probilnts  the  playing  of  a  musical  inatiu- 
DMot  becauae  irf  tbe  destnetioD  of  the  Templei  it  is  an- 
nrend  that  the  enjoyment  of  made  was  at  all  times 
allowed  without  any  objection  by  the  rabbins  Rabbi 
Sbem  JobSamuOjofLe^om,  in  bis  decisions,  puUished 
in  p*ncn  ru^S,  relates,  **  In  Modena,  a  very  pious  and 
important  iAtf,  where  many  learned  and  wise  Italian 
and  German  nAbins  lived,  among  them  Paduhab,  lip- 
schitz,  and  Ephraim  Cuben — the  latter  German  scboluv 
of  great  renown — existed  a  musical  society,  without  any 
objection  fhm  the  rabbins.  One  of  the  most  eeteemeit 
and  learned  rabbins,  B.  Ismael  Cohen,  gave  permission, 
on  inquiry,  to  a  person  to  attend  the  parfornumoe  of 
that  society  on  the  night  of  Hoshana  Raba."  The 
whole  literature  of  the  Uiddle  Ages,  moreover,  proves 
that,  wherever  song  and  mnsic  were  cultivated,  the 
Jews  participated  and  showed  great  talents,  and,  ac- 
oording  to  the  assertion  of  IVIsraeli,  the  Jewish  race  is 
peculiarly  food  of  music  Even  a  pious  scbi^,  author 
of  the  book  of  the  {Aoos,  who  lived  at  a  very  dark  time, 
asserted  that  the  practice  of  music  is  allowed  on  Cha- 
uuka,  Purim,  and  at  weddings.  The  practice  of  music 
was  also  allowed  to  disperse  melancholy  in  hard  times, 
and  to  incite  to  the  study  of  the  law,  which  formed  the 
centre  of  all  activity.  See  Deutsch,  Die  Orget  w  der 
Synagoge. 

See,  for  a  /nil  account  of  the  structure  of  the  oigsn, 
Hopkina  aiid  Bdnbault,  Tke  Orgm,  ilg  HiMioty  und 
ContrueHoH  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1870);  Topfer,  Lehriuck  d. 
Orytlbaukwt  (Weimar,  1856, 4  vols.  8vo);  snd  the  lit- 
erature referred  to  under  Mirsic.    (J.  H.  W.) 

ORGAN-CASES  are  not  earlier  in  date  than  the  1 5th 
century.  At  St.  James's,  Uege,  is  an  early  example  of 
the  begioning  of  the  16th  century;  that  ik  Amiens  was 
made  1422  to  1429;  <»ie  at  Old  Radnor  is  carved,  and 
of  the  eariy  part  of  the  17tb  century.  In  Spain  the  or- 
Kaa-fdpes  are  arranged  in  specified  compartments,  with 
tboec  of  one  stop  projecting  from  the  principal  range. 
They  (rften  have  painted  wings  or  shutters.  See  Wal- 
cott,  Sacrtd  A  rdmotogy,  p.  416. 

Organa,  Amdrka,  a  noted  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Florence  In  1829.  In  his  youth  he  devoted  himself 
tothestndyof sculptare,andlaIcTtoarchitectnre.  Only 
in  middle  life  did  he  take  up  the  brush,  but  be  soon 
seemed  a  Teiy  enviable  icputAion  aa  an  artist  in  this 
bnneh.  He  died  in  188^  Seme  of  Organa's  paintings 
are  ataong  the  most  noted  of  the  14th  cenbiry.  Host  of 
them  aie  at  Pisa.  A  very  remarkable  production  of  bis 
is  The  Utmenaljudgmatt,  In  it  be  painted  bis  friends 
as  in  heaven,  and  his  enemies  as  the  residents  of  bell. 

Orgla,  EngL  Onoun  (probably  from  Or.  Ipiv,  in 
the  perfect  Sopya,  to  aaerifice),  or  Mysteries,  are  the 
secret  rites  or  costoms  connected  with  the  worship 
of  aome  of  the  pigan  deities;  as  the  secret  worship  of 
Cnea,  and  the  ftrtival  of  BMchue^  which  was  accom- 
panied with  mystical  customs  and  drunken  revelry. 
These  feMivals  are  the  same  as  the  Bac^maUa,  IHo- 
■9*10,  etc,  which  were  celebrated  by  the  ancients  to 
commemotate  the  triumph  of  Bacchus  in  India.  The 
word  oiyiet  ia  now  ^iplied  to  scenes  of  drunkenness  and 
defaancfaeiy. 

Oilal  or  Oiiola  (Let  Oratoriobm,  or  little  place 
tat  pttfm,  its  original  miwring)  was  a  pottion  oC  an 


apartment  aet  adde  lor  prayer,  and  in  the  medi«nl 
bouses  it  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon practice  to  arrange  the 
domestic  oratory  so  that  the 
sacrarium  was  the  whole 
bdgfat  of  the  bidlding,  while 
there  was  an  upper  floor  look- 
ing into  it  for  the  lord  and 
bis  guests  to  attend  to  the 
service.  This  upper  part 
more  especially  received  the 
name  of  Oriole.  Thus  any 
projecting  portion  of  a  room, 
or  even  of  a  biulding,  was 
called  an  oriole,  soeh  as  a 
penthouse,  or  such  as  a  clos- 
et, bower,  or  private  cham- 
ber, an  upper  stoiy,  or  a  gal- 
lery; and  the  term  became 
last  of  all  applied  to  a  pro- 
jecting window,  hence  oriel 
window;  also  called  tow  or 
bay  window.— nufcer,  fftos- 
tary  of  Architecture,  s.  v. 


Tlcar's  Close,  Wells. 


Orient,  St.,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Huesoa,  on  the  frootier  of  Aragon,  near  the  middle  <a  the 
4th  century.  After  the  death  of  his  parents,  who  were 
wealthy,  he  gave  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  lived  a 
time  as  a  hermit  in  the  valley  of  Lavedan.  His  repu- 
tation caused  him,  however,  to  be  appointed  bisbt^  of 
Auch  about  ilO.  He  at  once  applied  himself  to  uproot- 
ing heathenism  in  his  diocese :  be  destroyed  a  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Auch,  and  erected  a  cbuieh  over  the  ruins. 
Tbeodoric  I,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  an  Ariim,  sent  him 
as  ambassador  to  the  Roman  general  AeUus,  and  to  his 
lieutenant  Littorius.  Orient  died  soon  after  his  return 
at  Aach,  May  I,  439.  One  of  the  parishes  of  Auch 
bears  his  name.  Part  of  his  remains  was  transferred  as 
relics  to  Huesca,  Sept.  16, 1609.  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem 
in  elegiac  venes,  entitled  Commmn/orium,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Fortunatus  of  Poitiers.  Although  not 
equal  to  some  of  the  poetry  of  the  early  part  of  the  6th 
century,  it  is  forcible  and  fluent,  and  the  language  ia 
good.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  books.  The  flrst 
was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1599  or  1600  (I2mo),  with 
notes  by  the  Jesuit  Manin  Delrio,  who  bad  diacovcied 
it  in  a  MS.  of  the  abbey  of  Aucbin.  It  was  afterwards 
republished  at  Salapianca  in  1604  and  1664  (4to);  at 
Leipuc  in  1661  (8vo),  with  notes  by  Andrew  Birinus; 
at  Cologne  in  161S  in  the  B&l.  Pair.,  and  afterwards  at 
Paris  and  Lyons  in  similar  coIlectiunB.  Dom  Mart^ne 
having  discovered  a  MS.  of  the  whole  work,  some  800 
years  old,  in  the  convent  of  St.  MarUn,  at  Tours,  bad 
it  published  in  the  new  collection  of  ancient  writers 
(Rouen,  1700, 4to)  in  his  Tkamurus  Anecdotorum  (1717, 
foL,  voL  t),  together  with  some  small  pieces  of  Orient 
found  in  the  same  MS.  The  JUimoim  dk  Tritouz,  July 
and  September,  1701,  contain  remarks  and  corrections 
by  Commire.  A  new  edition  was  published  Schurtz- 
fleisch  (Wittembexg,  1706,  4to),  and  a  supplement,  con- 
taining variations  derived  from  a  MS.  in  the  Oxford 
library,  at  Weimar,  in  J716.  An  edition  in  Latin  and 
French,  preceded  by  a  life  of  the  author  according  to 
the  Bollandists,  was  published  under  the  title  of  Com- 
momioire  by  Z.  CoUombet  (I^yons,  1889,  8vo).  Some 
writem,  deodved  by  the  resemblance  of  die  name,  have 
attributed  this  work  to  Orese,  bishop  of  Urgel,  known 
for  his  correspondence  with  Sidonius  ApoUinaris.  See 
Bollandists,  Acta  Sanct.  May  1;  La  Vie  du  ylorieux 
Saint  Orens,  ivegue  d'A  uck,  ctmpotee  lur  lei  mimoirti 
Hrez  de$  tmeiemet  ligeadet  et  dts  pbu  fillet  kiitorimt 
(Toulouse,  no  date);  Galiia  Chriitianaf  i,  978;  J/itt, 
titlir.  de  h  France,  ii,  361-266.— Hoefer,  A'oav.  Biog. 
Ginirale,  xxxviii,  775.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Oriental  Cfanrob«>9.  See  EAnvBii.CHGRcn; 
Rcaao-GBnic  Cnunoit. ^  a  "^'^^  oyViUTJ^IV 
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Oriental  IrfUSQagem.    See  SBBxtno  Ljui- 

OUAOB8. 

Oriental  Lltnrgy.  8m  LrrcRor. 

Oriental  VbSlomoptf  is  an  ancient  syttem 
•eeking  to  explain  the  nature  and  origin  of  all  thingi 
by  tbe  principle  of  emanation  from  an  etcmat  fountain 
of  being.  See  Maqi.  Those  who  profeawd  to  believe 
tbe  Oriental  philoeophy  were  divided  into  three  lead- 
ing aecta,  wbicb  were  subdivided  into  others.  Some 
imagined  two  eternal  principles,  fmn  whence  all  Uiiogs 
proceeded — the  one  presiding  over  light,  the  other  over 
matter;  and  by  Uieir  perpetual  conflict  explaining  tlie 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  that  appears  in  the  universe. 
See  MasicmvBams;  Ormuzd.  Others  maintained  that 
the  being  which  ptended  over  matter  was  not  an  eter- 
nal principle,  hat  a  subordinate  intelligence ;  one  of 
those  which  the  Supreme  God  produced.  They  mip- 
poeed  that  thia  hdng  was  BMved  hy  a  sudden  impulse 
to  reduce  to  order  die  mde  mass  of  matter  which  lay 
•xdoded  from  the  mansioiis  of  the  Deily,  and  at  last 
to  create  the  human  race.  A  third  sect  entertained  tbe 
idea  of  a  triumvirate  of  beings,  in  which  tbe  Supreme 
Deity  was  distinguished  both  from  tbe  material  evil 
principle  and  from  the  Creator  of  this  sublunary  world. 
From  blending  the  doctrines  of  the  Oriental  philosophy 
with  Christianity,  the  Qnostic  sects,  which  were  so 
nameroua  in  the  Nrsteenturiea,  derived  their  origin.  See 
GitosTiciaif.  Othn*  sects  arose  wbicb  aimed  to  unite 
Judaism  with  Christianity.  Many  of  tbe  pagan  philoe- 
ophers,  who  were  converted  to  the  Cbriadan  religion, 
exerted  all  their  art  and  ingenuity  to  accommodate  the 
doctrines  of  the  liospel  to  their  own  schemes  of  philos- 
ophy. In  each  age  of  the  Church  new  aystems  were 
introdnced,  till,  in  process  of  time,  we  And  tbe  Christian 
world  divided  into  that  variety  of  heretical  senUment 
which  is  exhibited  under  the  varkms  artidea  In  this 
Cyclopedia.    See  Phiuwopht. 

Oriantfttlon.  As  Cbriatians  from  an  early  period 
turned  tbeir  faces  eastward  when  praying,  so  Christian 
churches,  especially  in  the  Western  countries,  for  the 
most  part  were  placed  east  and  west,  in  order  that  the 
worshippers,  as  they  looked  towards  the  altar,  might 
also  look  towards  tbe  east.  Tbe  Council  of  Milan  gave 
approval  to  this  custom,  and  pope  Virgilios  ex'en  order- 
ed  the  priests  to  celebnite  towwds  the  east  The  cus- 
tom seems  at  lirst  thought  a  very  foolish  one,  for  God 
n  everywhere  present.  Yet  the  east  is,  as  it  were,  bis 
proper  dwelling-place,  and  that  quarter  where  heaven 
seems  to  rise.  Then,  too,  the  window  in  the  ark  is  be- 
lieved to  have  faced  the  east.  In  the  primitive  Church 
prayer  was  made  to  the  east,  according  to  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, Tertullian,  and  Origen,  Augustine  and  Banl:  (1) 
In  allnsion  to  Psa.  cxxxii,  7 ;  Zech.  xiv,  4,  •'  His  feet 
shall  stand  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  before  Je- 
rusalem on  the  east (2)  as  the  day-spring  (Luke  i,  78) ; 
(8)  as  tbe  pUce  of  light;  and  (4)  of  Paradise  (Gen.  ii, 
8);  and  (5)  of  the  crucifixion  and  asoeiuion,  Pentecost, 
and  second  advent.  Not  only  did  churches,  therefore, 
fhce  tbe  east,  but  the  dead  were  laid  irith  their  faces  to 
tbe  east.  The  altar  represents  tbe  HtAy  of  Hdks  irf  the 
Temple;  at  it  the  death  of  Christ  is  commemorated, 
and  fh>m  it  the  sacred  food  is  administered  to  the  faith- 
fuL  Leo  I  (A.D.  443)  condemned  the  custom  of  the 
people  at  Rome  who  used  to  sund  on  the  upper  steps 
in  the  court  of  Sl  Peter's  and  bow  to  the  rising  sun, 
partly  out  of  ignorance,  and  partly  from  a  lingering  pa- 
ganism. In  later  times  the  custom  eontlnu^  of  turn* 
ing  eastward  before  entering  St.  Peter's,  but  with  the 
intent  of  praying  to  God.  To  avoid,  however,  any  sus- 
picion of  superstition,  in  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII  a 
mosaic  of  the  ship  which  is  one  of  the  symbols  of  the 
early  Church  for  Christ  [see  iNScHimoNs]  was  erect- 
ed, towards  which  devotions  were  to  be  made.  Urban 
VIII  placed  it  over  the  outer  great  door.  In  some  early 
churches  (as  those  of  the  H<dy  Cross  at  Jerusalem, 
elected  by  Coiistantine,  and  Tyre,  built  hy  PuiUnus  at 


the  beginning  of  the  4th  centnry)  three  great  gat»  bod 
tbe  east,  the  central  being  tbe  lofiieet,  like  a  queen  be- 
tween her  attendants,  'fhe  arrangement  adofitcd  wss 
that  of  the  Jewish  Temple. 

Modem  inveatigatbrn  haadetemined  that  Gewdnch- 
es  stand  exactly  east  and  west,  the  great  mtjonty  in- 
clining a  little  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  sooth.  Tkw, 
of  three  ancient  churches  in  Edinbogh,  it  was  axtr- 
tained  that  one  (St.  Margaret's  Chapd  in  tbe  Cssde) 
pointed  E.S.E. ;  another  (St.  Giles's  Cathedral),  £.  bj 
ajS. ;  a  third  (Trinity  Coll^  Church,  now  destroyed). 
E.^  Tbe  cause  of  this  variation  baa  not  been  saii»- 
faOorily  explained.  Sotse  have  supposed  that  tbe  chmdi 
waa  turned  not  to  tbe  tme  east,  bat  to  the  point  aft  wlneh 
the  sun  rase  on  the  morning  of  tbe  feast  of  the  patnm 
sainL  But,  unfintunately  for  this  theory,  ndgfaboiuig 
charches,  dedicated  in  honor  of  the  same  aatnt,  ban 
different  orientations.  Thus,  All-Saints'  at  West  Beck- 
ham, in  Norfolk,  pmnts  due  east;  while  All-Sunt^  it 
Thw^te,  also  in  Nwftd^  is  8^  to  the  north  <a  wmL 
There  are  instances,  too,  in  which  dilfcreot  parts  of  the 
same  church  have  cUfferent  orientations ;  that  is  to  mt, 
the  chancel  and  the  nave  have  not  been  built  in  exactlr 
tbe  same  line.  This  is  the  case  in  York  Hinster  snd 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral.  Another  theory  is  that  oricn- 
tatimi  "  mjrstically  represents  the  bowing  of  our  Sav- 
iour's head  in  death,  which  Catholic  tradition  aseru 
to  have  been  to  the  right  [or  n<»thj  side."  But  thit 
theny  ia  g*'"*"*  by  tbe  bet  that  the  oriematioa  b 
as  ofUn  to  the  sooth  as  to  the  north.  Until  none  bet- 
ter explanation  is  offered,  it  may  perbapa  be  safe  to 
bold  that  orientaUon  has  had  no  graver  origin  than 
carelesHiees,  ignorance,  or  indilfoence.  In  several  eariy 
Roman  churches,  and  in  tbe  weatem  apses  of  Germanr. 
tbe  altars  face  westward,  but  the  celebrant  fnmis  the 
eongregetioo.  See  Waloott,  Sacred  A  rckwoioj^,  p.  416, 
417}  Chambefs,(>Ay.s.v.   (J.  H.W.) 

Oriflamme  (A  uri  Jtamma,  or  fanon,  i.  e.  jCosar  a/ 
gold)  was  a  red  flag  of  sendal,  carried  on  a  lance  shaft- 
ed with  gili'«opper.  It  was  preserved  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  to  which  it  belonged ;  and  was  taken  by  the 
kings  of  France,  on  occasions  of  great  emergency,  froco 
the  altar  of  thid  abbey,  and  on  such  occastona  it  was 
always  consecrated  and  blessed.  Louis  VI  received 
tbe  oriflamme  A.D.  1119  and  1125,  and  a  writer  of  that 
period  speaks  of  this  as  an  ancient  custom  of  tbe  Frmdi 
kings.  The  consecration  of  a  kn^bA  pemioo  or  goo- 
fanon  was  Indeed  an  essential  feature  in  the  solemn  re- 
ligious ceremonial  1^  which  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  knighthood  in  those  ages.  The  conaecratioa 
of  standards  for  an  army  or  a  regiment  is  merdy  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  the  same  general  idea.  See  KjOGirr- 
HOOD.  Tbe  oriflamme  is  said  to  have  been  lost  at 
Agincoart,  in  the  Flemish  ware,  by  Philip  de  VakMS. 
It  passed  with  tbe  connty  of  Vexin,  the  counts  having 
been  tbe  pntecton  of  tbe  Church,  and  became  th«  ataad- 
ard  of  France  in  tiie  time  (tfFhiHpL  Other  noeognis 
stato  that  it  wss  last  seen  in  the  battle-field  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I;  and  Felihrin  says  that  in  1586  it  was  still 
kept  in  an  abbey,  but  was  almost  devoured  hy  nmhe. 
The  oriflamme  was  charged  with  a  sal  lire  wavy,  or 
with  rays  issuing  fton  the  centre  croaewaya.  In  later 
timea  it  became  tbe  eoagn  of  tlie  French  infantrT. 
The  name  seems  also  to  have  been  given  to  other  flags; 
according  to  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  the  oriflanme  bocne  at 
Agincourt  was  an  oblong  red  flag,  spUt  into  five  parts. 
SeeWah»tt,.9(n:rarfilre4(eeA^a.v.;  Simimt*  Hiiloty 
o/Framee^  p.  183L    See  also  JoAK  or  Alt&    (J.  U.  W.) 

Origen  COfMrf Mfc,  from  Iv  Jlpti  yi v^Scic,  because 
he  was  born  Ai  the  momitoM  region,  to  which  hb  pareats 
had  retired  to  escape  persecutinn),  also  sumametl  Ada- 
MANTtua,  on  account  of  his  remarkable  flnnness  and 
iron  assiduity,  is  called  the  bther  of  Biblical  critidEm 
ami  ex^esis  in  the  Church.  But  it  ia  nut  only  in  this 
line  of  literary  activi^  tharite  has^l^ngaisbed  him- 
self. Urigenm|j^>^b«VAlidid|^^P^oftbeabl^ 
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mdA  worthiest  of  tbe  Cbtncb  fiaber»— imlecd,  one  nf  the 
gKstest  tnonl  prodigies  of  tbs  haman  net.  He  ia 
uiiiv«nally  regarded  u  one  of  the  nose  Isborinus  and 
learned  scboUn  thit  hss  appesied  in  Christendom, 
and  altbongh  bin  orthodoxy  has  on  some  important 
doctrinal  points  been  called  in  qnestion,  his  fame  and 
inftueoce  will  eodare  to  the  end  of  time,  and  bis  mem- 
ory be  revered  wnong  all  followen  of  Jesus  Christ. 

/■i/e. — Origen  was  bom,  according  to  the  moM  trust- 
worthy  oontputatioo,  at  the  city  of  Alexaadria,  in  Egypt, 
in  A.^  186k  Uia  fiAbw,  Leooidas,  who  waa  a  Chris- 
tian, is  npotad  to  have  been  a  man  of  eahnre  and  of 
pietr ;  and  while  he  sm^ht  to  imbue  the  mind  of  the 
youth,  whose  first  instructor  he  wm,  with  the  love  of 
letters  and  the  sciences,  which  every  free  Greek  was 
to  be  converaant  with,  he  yet  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  sacred  knowledge,  so  that  Origen  might  truly 
gndentand  th«  oontcnta  of  the  Sariptnres;  and  befirn 
the  boy  had  leacbed  matnri^  he  erinced  that  his 
mind  bad  not  only  been  filled  with  knowledge,  but  that 
bb  bosom  glowed  with  an  equal  seal  for  the  practice 
of  the  tmtbs  he  bad  teamed  from  the  sacied  pages.  In 
A.D.  202,  daring  the  persecntion  under  Severus,  which 
raged  through  all  the  chnrches,  but  fell  with  most  Ire- 
mcDdoua  derastation  on  the  Church  at  Alexandria, 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  Christians  from  other 
parts  wen  bnmght  to  a^fcr  martyrdim  in  this  con- 
afnewms  dty.  Instead  of  hiding  hia  own  oonTictkma, 
Origen  bcdctly  cane  forward,  and  expoeed  himself  to  a 
aarage  moltitude  by  ministering  to  these  hdy  men ; 
and  when  bis  own  father,  too,  was  fur  his  fidelity  to  the 
Cbristian  religion  imprisoaed,  and  likely  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdoa,  Origen  was  with  great  difficulty  prevented 
his  imAber  fiom  sharing  hia  fiithet's  flUe.  Indeed, 
90  flnnly  were  his  convictiona  rooted  that  he  sent  ex- 
hortation after  exhortation  to  the  prison  of  hia  parent 
lo  suffer  death  rather  than  recant.  "  Take  heed,"  wrote 
the  beardleas  jroutb  of  seventeen — "  take  heed,  father, 
that  you  do  not  change  your  mind  for  our  sake." 
Leomdaa  remained  firm,  and  was  beheaded  ;^d  Origen, 
hifl  mother  and  younger  brothers — six  in  all — were 
left  destitute  of  pnttectim,  and  of  property  too,  as  the 
catata  which  th«y  owned  waa  eooiieated.  In  this  ftnw 
lorn  comKUon  Origen  found  a  noble  patron  and  sup- 
porter in  a  rich  lady,  who  longed  to  be  uught  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  Bat  he  did  not  long  depend 
on  her,  for  in  the  folfewing  year  he  abandoned  her 
borne  becaose  she  entertained  a  renowned  heretic,  whom, 
though  high  in  repute  for  his  learning,  Origen  would 
not  eoowler  a  fit  assodate.  He  supported  himself 
br  a  wtStb  by  teaching  the  Greek  language  and  lit- 
erature,  «id  by  coining  HBS.  In  A.D.  208  bishop 
Demetrioa,  afterwaids  his  opponent,  plsoed  bim  in 
chsrge  of  the  catechetical  school  left  vacant  by  the 
flight  oi  Clement  (q,  v.),  whose  instructions  Origen  had 
mjoyed,  and  whose  friendship  and  esteem  he  had  se- 
cured while  a  popiL  To  wMthily  fill  this  important 
office  Origen  made  himself  acqnainted  with  the  varioos 
hneries,  especially  the  GnoMk,  and  with  the  Onelan 
ptnhwophy.  He  was  not  even  ashamed  to  study  under 
the  heathen  Ammonias  Saceaa  (q.  v.),  the  celebrated 
bander  of  Neo-PIatonism  (q.  v.).  Of  coarse  such  a 
UtUal  apfdication  to  reeearch  was  rewarded  with  popu- 
lar applanee,  and  crowds  ot  peopU  flocked  to  his  lectures. 
Among  bis  pupils  were  many  of  the  weaker  sex ;  and  as 
ia  Us  studies  he  employed  femsles  as  ospyist^  be  de- 
rided to  put  away  every  poaaible  appearance  <tf  evil  hy 
Us  own  emascolation,  basing  this  unwarranted  act 
•pon  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  xix,  12),  which  Origeu 
interpreted  in  a  literal  sense  at  that  time,  though  in  a 
later  period  of  life  he  greatly  regretted  his  eariy  views. 
He  also  in  this  eariy  period  of  life  sought  strict  ooo- 
fcnni^  with  the  doctrine  {weadted  by  Faul  in  1  Cor. 
rit,  21^  and  practiced  vohmtaiy  poverty,  and  led  a 
ttrictfy  aaeedc  ttlit.  He  made  it  a  matter  of  principle 
to  maMDee  tmry  earthly  thing  not  indiqtenaably 
asetaniy;  i^bsed  the  gtfta  of  Us  pnpUa;  had  but  one, 


coat,  no  dioea,  and  took  no  thought  of  the  morrow. 
He  rarely  ate  fieah,  never  drank  wine;  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  to  prayer  and  study,  and  sl^t 
un  the  bate  Aoar,  By  tbene  means  he  oommaoded  the 
respect  of  both  the  leaned  and  the  nnleained  In  an  age 
and  country  where  such  a  mode  of  life  wes  heU  in  the 
highest  repute  both  by  Chrintians  and  heathen;  and 
thus,  in  oonne^on  with  his  puUic  and  private  instruc- 
tion, he  made  a  multitude  of  converts  from  all  tanks  of 
pagana.  Among  those  whom  his  preaching,  backed  by 
a  lifh  ao  replete  with  consistency,  recbdmed  was  one 
Talentinian  heretic,  a  wealthy  person,  named  Ambrosef 
who  afterwards  assisted  Origen  materially  in  the  pnb- 
lication  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures. 

It  was  a  little  while  preoeding  these  important  acta 
(about  A.D.  211)  that  Origen  visited  Rome,  in  order 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  doctrines,  practices,  and 
general  character  of  its  tmly  andent  Church.  The 
Alexandrian  and  Boman  views  of  the  Chnrch  were 
widdy  different.  By  the  latter,  the  one  Chnrch  and 
body  of  Christ  were  contemplated  as  a  visible  organisa- 
tion, by  the  former  as  an  invisible.  In  Rome  and  Cur- 
thage  nepotism  was  dreaded  as  the  worst  of  evils,  and 
the  baptized  were  looked  upon  as  oonstituHng  the 
Church.  In  Alexandria  tbe  alienatim  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  heart  from  the  trath  waa  r^rded  as  the 
chief  evil,  and  the  hdy,  both  in  beavm  and  on  earUi, 
were  viewed  as  oonsUtnting  the  tme  Chnreb.  Orig^'s 
opinions  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  o^^txation  and 
disdpline  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  which 
are  most  commonly  entertained  by  evangelical  Chris- 
tians. They  were  far  more  afdritnal  and  rational  than 
those  held  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  by  Cyprian  and 
Angnatioe.  (The  chapter  in  which  Redepenning  pre- 
senta  a  sammsry  of  Origen's  system  of  practical  Church 
disdpline  is  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject  for 
imutical  purposes  in  general;  the  golden  mean  between 
formalism  and  latitudinarianism  is  happily  chosen :  still 
it  appears  that  Origen  admitted  a  modified  supremacy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.)  Origen's  stay  at  Rome  was 
short,  Hpon  his  return  to  Alexandria,  by  request  of 
iHshop  I>emetriag,he  resumed  his  lessons,  and  then  met 
with  the  ranariuUe  and  Messed  reanlto  in  his  labon 
above  reftrred  ta  Troubles  likdy  to  lead  to  aerioas 
dissenrion  which  broke  oat  in  that  city  in  A.D.  216 
made  it  evident  that  Christian  teachers  could  not  effec- 
tually prosecute  their  work,  and  Origen  retired  secretly 
to  Palestine.  This  incensed  the  bishop;  and  when  the 
dei^-  of  that  province  asked  Origen  to  expound  the 
Scriptures  in  public,  Demetriua  wrote  to  expostulate 
with  them,  ou  the  ground  that  snch  a  misrion  should 
not  be  intrusted  to  one  who  was  not  orddned  priest 
Alexander,  lMsh<^  of  Jerusalem,  and  Theocritus  of  Cie> 
saren  defended  their  conduct  on  the  ground  that  bishops 
had  always  employed  for  that  purpose  such  as  were  beat 
qualified  for  it  by  their  learning  and  piety,  without  in- 
quiring whether  they  were  priests  or  laymen.  Deme- 
trioa finally  recalled  Origen,  and  afterwards  sent  bim  to 
(Greece  to  oppoaa  aome  new  hercdes  which  had  arisen  in 
Achaia.  On  hia  w^  thither,  in  238,  he  was  ordained 
a  pred>yter  at  Cnsarea,  in  Pdestine,  by  TheonitUL 
This  so  displeased  Demetrius  thst  be  held  two  coundia 
(A.D.  281  and  382)  at  Alexandria,  by  which  Origen 
was  forbidden  to  teach,  and  excommunicated.  He  was 
accused,  1,  of  having  castrated  himsdf;  2,  of  having 
been  ordained  without  the  conaent  of  his  regular  bish- 
op; 8,  of  teaching  errmeooe  doctrines,  such  as  saying 
that  the  devil  would  be  saved,  and  be  redeemed  from 
the  torments  of  hell,  etc:  Origen  denied  the  correct- 
ness of  these  accusations,  and  withdrew  to  C«sarea  in 
281,  where  he  was  recdved  with  great  honor  by  The- 
ocriuis;  tor  the  churches  of  Pdestine,  Arabia,  Phteni- 
da,  and  Achate,  which  were  too  well  informed  regard- 
ing Origen,  disapproved  of  this  unrighteous  sentence, 
in  which  envy,  hierardiicd  arrogance,  and  Uind  aeal 
for  orthodoxy  ^ned.  Tbe  Boman'-CbuKh,  alwars 
rendy  to  anathematiie,  atowfeWBcwpMpiSMQgtoher 
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inrestigation.  Jerome  BUtes  that  the  pn>ce«dings  of 
the  councils  were  not  due  to  any  belief  in  Origen's 
guilt  of  bereey,  bat  solely  to  Jealousy  of  bis  eloquence 
and  reputation. 

,  WliUemad«ntinCMana,OrigeiitlwKopaiiedaMir 
philosophical  and  theological  school,  wbkb  aooo  oot- 
shone  that  of  Alexandria.  The  Gnsanan  institNlioo  was 
resorted  to  by  persons  from  the  most  distant  plaoea,  who 
were  anxious  to  hear  bis  interpretatiuua  of  the  Script- 
nreSL  Among  his  discii^  were  several  wbo  afterwards 
nws  to  great  emineoce  in  the  Church.  With  the  death 
of  Demetrina  all  oppositioD  to  Oiigeo  £ed  oat,  and 
theieafter  bis  advice  was  everywhere  cageriy  sought 
for.  He  was  called  into  consoltatioo  in  various  eocle- 
riastical  disputes,  and  bad  an  extensive  eorrespondence ; 
even  his  persMial  attendance  was  frequently  asked  for. 
Thus  Hammna,  roothex  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  sent  for  bim  to  Antiocb,  that  she  might  con- 
verse with  him  on  religion ;  and  at  a  later  period  be 
had  a  ooneapomlanoe  with  th«  emperor  Pbitip  and  his 
wifb  Seven.  The  peraecittioni  renewed  nodier  Maxi- 
nin  against  the  Christians^  and  particularly  against 
priests  and  teachers,  caused  Origen  to  retire  into  quiet 
for  two  years.  When  peaoe  was  restored  by  Oordian  in 
287,  Origen  availed  himself  of  it  to  visit  Greece.  He 
remained  for  some  time  at  Athens;  and  having  return- 
ed to  Cnana,  he  went  at  the  taqucat  of  the  bishops 
of  Arabia  to  take  part  in  two  synods  hdd  in  that 
country.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  socoeas  (rare,  indeed,  in 
rdigious  controversy)  of  ctmvincing  bis  opponents: 
these  were  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Anbia,  who 
denied  the  pre-ezistence  of  Christ;  and  some  who  held 
that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body,  to  be  revived  with  it  at 
the  resurrection.  When  about  sixty  years  of  age  Origen 
permitted  his  discourses  to  be  t^en  down  in  ebort> 
hand,  and  in  this  way  over  ■  thousand  of  his  homilies 
were  preserved.  In  the  Deduui  persecution  (AJ>.  S50) 
Origen  was  again  imprisoned,  endured  great  torture, 
and  came  near  suiferiug  martyrdom.  He  was,  how- 
ew,  finally  released,  but  died  shortly  after,  some  say 
at  Tyre,  in  258  or  264,  probably  in  consequence  of  vio- 
ience  inflicted  while  in  prison.  He  belongs,  therefore, 
as  Schsff  has  aptly  said, "  at  least  among  the  confessors, 
W  not  among  the  waxtytB"  (CA.  Ht^.  i,  6(H).  His 
tofflb^  near  the  high-altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Tyre, 
was  shown  for  many  oentinies^  mtil  it  was  destrojrad 
during  the  Cmsades. 

Origen  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  among  the  ancient  Christian  writers.  His  talents, 
eloquence,  and  learning  have  been  celebrated  not  wily 
by  Christian  writers,  tnit  alw  by  heathen  phikMophers, 
including  Porphyry  himself.  Jerome  calls  bim  "  a  roan 
of  immortal  genius,  who  understood  logic,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  music,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  all  the  sects 
of  the  philosophers,  so  that  b«  was  resorted  to  many 
atudenia  of  secular  literature,  whom  he  received  chiefly 
that  he  might  embrace  the  opportunity  of  instmcring 
them  in  the  faith  of  Christ"  {De  Vir.  IOmM.  c  64). 
Klaewhere  he  calls  him  the  greateat  teacher  since  the 
apostles.  We  And  this  same  Jerome,  however,  at  a 
later  period  of  hia  lifie  violently  attacking  Origen,  and 
■ppnnring  of  the  persecution  against  his  followersi 
"Origen,"  says  Prof,  Emerson  (in  the  Biblical  Rfpoti- 
torjf,  Jan.  1834,  art.  i,  p.  47),  "  is  one  among  the  few 
who  have  graced  the  annals  of  our  race,  by  sUnding  up 
as  a  living  definition  of  what  is  meant  a  man  vt 
genius,  learning,  piety,  and  energy.  All  these  he  poe- 
sessed  in  amiable  combination.  Any  subject  that  is 
worth  mastering  be  would  master,  and  when  be  bad 
done  it  would  devoto  the  acquisition  to  a  specific  pur- 
pose for  which  he  sought  iL  Thus  he  learned  music, 
philosophy,  and  heathen  literature,  that  he  might  gain 
the  esteem  and  win  the  souls  of  the  devotees  to  such 
accompiishmeots.  Thus  he  studied  IMmw,  that  he 
mii^t  impart  the  Seriptuivs  and  meet  the  Jews;  and 
Umd  he  wrote  oommenUries  without  end.  He  pursoed 
nothing  without  s  desfgn.   Hm  soul  of  man  was  Us 


great  ot^ect;  tbe  world  was  his  theatre;  it  wss  hti 
pnrpoee  to  make^himself  at  home  everywhere  snd  in 
all  things^  that  be  might  gain  all  men.  Lake  tbe  gim 
apostle,  we  ftnd  him  everywhere  tnie  to  his  purpose  sad 
prepared  fbr  his  work :  at  Alexandria,  io  the  scAeel  tid 
amid  its  pbiloeopbers  and  multifaiioaa  populatiai);  ii 
Arabia,  in  Palestine,  in  Athens;  among  Chrittisn  snd 
among  heathen;  among  perMCutora  and  hoetia  is 
well  as  among  friends.  It  was  worse  than  io  nin  fot 
opposition  to  do  anything  to  such  a  man  sboR  of  pot- 
ting bim  to  death.  Drag  him,  half  dead,  to  tbe  hea- 
then temple,  and  l»d  hin  dtstrUmte  the  emUems  of  bcs- 
then  rites,  and  you  hear  bim  preaching  Jesus  hi  tbose 
who  approach  to  grasp  the  sacred  branches.  Let  De- 
metrius and  his  councils  expel  and  expose  him,  he  dou 
but  retire  to  Cnarea,  where  be  opens  a  iww  scbool  of 
greater  numbers,  and  '  myriads'  thrmig  aroond  bin. 
He  is  the  stamp  of  a  truly  great  and  good  man.  Sab- 
rificed  to  the  world  in  his  youth,  and  the  world  Io  turn, 
there  remaiDed  nothing  in  tbe  wosld  to  do  cxec|it  » 
kill  bim — and  even  this  he  oourted,  inanad  of  drcadi^ 
He  wished  for  no  exeose  to  cease  frxxa  his  Chriaiis 
toils ;  they  were  his  meat  and  drink."  Indeed,  to) 
whole  life  was  occupied  in  writing  and  teadiing,  sod 
principally  in  explaining  the  Scriptures.  No  mu— 
certainly  none  in  ancient  times— did  more  to  settle  dit 
tine  text  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  to  spread  Acm 
auwng  the  people ;  yet,  whether  from  a  defect  ia  ja^ 
ment  or  from  a  bult  in  bis  education,  be  applied  to  ike 
Holy  Scriptures  the  all^orica]  method  which  the  Phto- 
nists  used  in  interpreting  the  heathen  mytbob^.  He 
says  bimself  that  "  the  source  of  many  evils  is  tbe  id- 
b«ring  to  the  carnal  or  external  part  of  ScripinR. 
Those  who  do  so  shall  not  attain  to  the  kiagdm  of 
God.  Let  us,  therefore,  seek  after  the  spirit  and  ifae 
substantial  fhiit  of  the  Word,  which  arc  bidden  sad 
mysterious."  Again,<*tlie  Scripuuea  weof  fittlcmeio 
those  who  understand  them  as  they  are  written."  In  the 
4th  century  the  writings  of  Origoi  led  to  violent  n«- 
tiDverstes  in  the  Church.  Epiphanius,  in  a  lellM  un- 
served by  Jerome,  enumerates  eight  emsieoQi  ofHiticm. 

[foriv.— All  the  extant  works  of  Origen  have  bm 
very  much  oorraptedt  either  intentioDally  or  aeriden- 
ally,  by  copylsta  and  annotatots,  etc.  The  naabn  of 
his  works  is  stated  by  Epiphanius  and  Rnfinus  to  htrf 
Mtoeeded  0000,  and  although  this  is  probably  only  mema 
as  an  exaggerated  round  number,  yet  the  amoom  of 
wridngs  that  issued  from  bis  always  bosy  brain  sod 
hands  cannot  but  have  been  enormnos.  Seveu  secre- 
taries and  seven  copyists,  aided  1^  an  uDceilaia  ni*- 
ber  of  young  girls,  are  by  EoaeUus  reported  to  hsvs 
been  alw^  at  work  for  him.  Tbe  gnat  hrik  of  hii 
works  is  lost;  but  among  Utooe  ttat  ha<r«  iniTivcd  tU 
most  important  by  far  ia  his  elaborate  attempt  to  nt- 
tiiy  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  by  collating  it  with  tbe 
Hebrew  original  snd  other  Greek  vernoos.  On  tUi 
he  spent  twenty-dght  yeara,  during  which  be  oraniM 
through  the  collecting  matoials.  Tbe  torn  in 
which  he  first  issued  the  result  of  bis  Uton  was  thai 
of  the  Tetrapta,  which  presented  in  fimr  eohmm  tM 
Uxto  of  the  Sept.,  AquUa,  Symmachua,  and  Tbeodo- 
tion.  He  next  issued  the  Hexapla,  in  which  tbe  He* 
brew  text  was  given,  Arst  in  Hebrew  and  then  in  fireek 
lettera.  Of  some  books  he  gave  two  ndditinnd  Gml 
versions,  whence  tbe  title  <>rtapb;  and  there  w«cm 
a  seventh  Greek  version  added  fbr  some  books.  UN 
arrangement  was  in  oohmniv  i"  <l>*  ftMnwiwB 
Hebrew  in  iu  proper  characten;  Hebtvw  in  Gnd 
characters;  Aqiribi;  Symmadms;  Tbeodsrieal 
5th  vernon ;  Sth ;  7th.  Unhappily  this  gnat  work 
which  extended  to  neariy  fifty  volooie^  was  serv 
transcribed,  and  so  perished.  It  had  been  [daccd  ii 
the  library  at  Cueaiea,  and  was  still  nmch  oed  in  tM 
times  of  Jerome.  It  was  probaUy  destroyed  bj  tbi 
Sanoena  ia  65lw  Bstiaota  ftem  il,  hmrenr,  hd 
been  made,  and  «(  tbesrmne  arerpteaervad.  TheJ 
wan  eolkisied)i^9iii4fliUd4>^^u3«4  gai^ia^ 
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fum  a^perttpu,  wuiltit  partes  aueliora,  quim  it  Flo- 
adAyobiUtMJ«aHmDnmotdUa/mrml.  ExMS& 
«t  ex  Ubria  edUis  eniit  et  notb  UIiuUKvit  Dw  Bcnuudns 
de  Montfiiucon,  Hoiuchtu  Benedictiiiiu  (Pari%  1718,  S 
■vvHa.  foL).  This  sditioD  wu  brought  out  in  «  raviae 
by  Bahnlt,  entitled  Stmaplonm  OrigmU  ftui  nper- 
mntU  Edidit,  notuqiie  iUustnTit  C  F.  Babrdt  (Leipa. 
1769-70, 3  vola.  8vo).  A  few  •dditioiu  have  been  made 
to  tbia  eoUeetioa  nooe  Tvious  editom.  Had  thia 
gnat  work  been  pmemd,  it  would  hare  done  more 
for  tbe  critkiaB  of  tba  Bible  than  Origen'a  exqietical 
worica  bare  done  for  iu  IntcfpreUtion;  for  thougfa  at 
flm  be  followed  tbe  gfammatioo-hiatorical  method  of 
isKqicetatioD,  be  aoon  abandoned  it  for  the  allegorical, 
m  whidi  he  iodnlged  to  a  pemicioas  extent.  We  think 
Waddiogton  ^Ecdea,  Bin.)  haa  best  estimated  Origeo : 
"  Hia  works  exhibit  tbe  operation  of  a  bold  and  com- 
pnheoaive  mind,  burning  with  religious  wanatb,  unre> 
stnined  by  any  low  prejudices  or  intereeta,  and  «noei«> 
\y  bent  on  tbe  attainment  of  truth.  In  the  main  plan 
and  outline  of  his  course  be  seized  the  means  best  cal- 
culated to  bis  otject;  fw  his  principal  labws  were  di- 
rected to  tbe  collectioD  of  correct  copies  of  the  Holy 
ScripUiree,  to  their  strict  and  faithful  translation,  to  the 
explanstion  of  tbeir  numerous  difficulties.  In  the  first 
two  of  tbeee  (rtgecta  be  was  aingulariy  sucoeasful;  but 
in  the  aocoraplisfanMot  of  the  last  part  of  Ua  noble 
sebeoM  the  beat  of  bis  Intagination  and  hia  attaobmoit 
to  philoeopbieal  speculation  carried  him  away  into  error 
and  absurdity ;  for  be  sppUed  to  the  explanatioo  of  tbe 
Old  Testament  tbe  same  bncirul  method  of  allegory 
hy  wbicb  tbe  natonists  were  accustomed  to  veil  the 
fabulooa  history  <tf  tbeir  gods.  This  emr,  so  Ctscinat- 
ing  to  tbe  loose  imagination  (tf  tbe  Eaat,  was  lafHdly 
propagated  by  namenma  diseipka,  and  becante  tbe  foun- 
daikm  of  th^  doubtful  system  of  theology  called  phil- 
osophical or  tdioUutieJ'  See  OBioBHtsra. 

1.  Onsen's  oommmturiei  covered  almost  all  tbe  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  contained  a  vast 
wealth  of  profound  soggeatioiu,  witb  the  most  arbitrary 
alfegorical  and  mystic  ^ucies.  They  were  of  three 
kinds:  (a)  Short  notes  on  single  difficult  passages  for 
bagfamaa;  all  tbcae  aic  loat.  (ft)  Extended  aspoai- 
t|(»a  of  vbtde  booka,  tot  faJgber  scientiac  study;  of 
ihnw  w«  bava  a  immber  in  tbe  original,  (e)  Hoita- 
tocy  or  |»acCical  iqipUcationa  of  Scripture  for  the  con- 
gregation  CO/uXiai),  which  are  important  also  to  tbe 
Ustovy  of  pulpit  oiatfHy.  But  we  have  them  only  in 
part,  as  trandatcd  by  Jerome  and  Bufinua,  with  many 
unseiupalous  retrenchmants  and  additiooi^  which  per- 
plex and  are  apt  to  mislead  investigators. 

2.  Next  to  bis  BibUcal  works  stand  his  t^dogetie  and 
polemic  works.  Of  these,  tbe  Kard  KcXtrov  rd/uii  i},or 
in  Latin  entitled  CoiOra  OUim  (Ubri  viU),  which  is  a 
leAitation  of  Celsns  (q.  v.),  or,  better,  Origen'a  defence  of 
the  Chriadan  (atth  against  tbe  objections  of  that  Plato- 
nist,  in  eight  books,  written  in  his  old  sge,  about  249,  is 
prea&rr<4  complete  in  tbe  origiiul,  and  is  one  of  the 
ripeat  ud  moat  vafaiabia  pndnetlMia  of  Origan,  and  <tf 
the  whirfe  aneient  apidogetie  Utenttnte.  It  exlMs  abo 
in  an  Engiisb  vision,  entitled  Origat  agabut  Cdnu, 
translated  frocn  tbe  original  into  English  by  James 
Bellamy,  Gent.  (Lond.  8^-0,  a.  d.).  Hia  other  and  quite 
munerous  polemic  writings  against  hmtica  are  all  gone. 

8,  Of  (brigen's  dogmalie  writings  we  have,  though 
ndy  in  the  ioaoeaiate  I^tin  translation  of  Rufinus,  his 
Javanile  ptodoction,  Htpi  Apx**"  Prnu^pUt),  on  tbe 
faadamental  doctrines  of  the  Cbristiui  faith,  in  four 
boohs.  This  was  the  first  attempt  in  the  Christian 
Cbarcb  at  •  complete  dogmatic;  but  it  is  full  of  the 
aathor's  peculiar  Platonixing  and  Gnostioizing  errors, 
some  of  which  be  retracted  in  bis  riper  years.  Before 
Origen  tbere  existed  no  system  of  Christian  doctrine, 
Tba  begimiinga  of  a  systeaaatie  presentation  wavB  oon- 
tahwd  in  tbe  Epatle  of  PanI  to  Um  Bamana^  and  in  the 
Eptatle  to  tha  HatwewK  Tba  naeaseity  oC  ndneing 
lha  taaeUagi  of  the  fiiUa  and  tba  doetrinea  dardopad 


in  tbe  course  of  oontrorerslee  against  beretioa  and  non- 
Chriatians  to  a  yatamaric  fam  was  ftrat  felt  by  the 
teachers  in  the  school  fcnr  cataehiats,  and  they,  in  going 
to  work  to  meet  this  neeesdty,  were  guided  the  bap- 
tismal confeauon  and  tbe  Rcgula  Fidn,  In  tbe  writ- 
ings of  (3ement  Uw  subjects  of  bis  Gnoos  are  loosely 
combined,  and  the  treatisea  disclose  no  plan  followed  in 
detail;  they  are  only  labors  preparatory  to  a  system. 
Setting  out  witb  these  materials,  Orig«i  laid  tbe  foun- 
dation of  a  regular  system  of  Chtiarian  dogmas.  Yet 
hia  order  waa  not  vary  e»acl,«nd  Uiegain  MTaayatam- 
atio  doctrinal  form  was  not  secured  without  material 
loss.  Tbe  doctrine  relating  to  the  premundane  exist- 
ence of  God,  being  placed  first  hi  tbe  regular  sch^dastie 
order,  concealed  those  living  germs  seated  in  man's  re- 
ligious feeling  or  contained  in  the  history  of  religion, 
which  might  otherwise  have  influenced  beneficially 
the  historical  davdofMnent  ttf  Christian  doctrine;  and 
the  doctrine  1^  Soteriology  was  left  comparatively  un- 
developed.  Origen  says,  "  The  apostlea  taught  only 
what  waa  necessary;  many  doctrinee  were  not  an- 
nouDoed  by  them  with  perfect  distinctness;  they  left 
the  more  precise  determination  and  demonstration  of 
many  AagauM  to  the  disciples  of  sdencr,  who  were  to 
build  up  a  scientific  rystem  on  the  basis  of  tbe  ^ven 
articles  of  faith"  (_De  Prime,  Pntf.  p.  8  sq.).  The  prin- 
ciple that  a  systeualio  expoaitiun  ahall  h^in  with  tba 
omaidctation  of  that  which  is  natoraUy  flrat  is  expreaa- 
ly  announced  by  Origen  (7*osi.  w  Joam,  x,  178),  where, 
in  an  allegorical  intcriwtfation  of  tbe  eating  of  fisbea, 
he  says:  "In  eating, one  should  be^  with  tbe  bead, 
L  e.  one  should  set  out  from  tbe  highest  and  most  fun- 
damental dogmas  concerning  the  bearoily,  and  should 
atop  with  tbe  feat,  L  e.  ahould  and  with  those  doctrinea 
wbicb  rehte  to  that  realm  of  existence  which  is  fkr- 
thest  removed  from  tbe  heavenly  source,  whether  it  be 
that  which  is  most  material  or  to  the  subterraneal,  or 
to  the  evil  spirits  and  impure  dmnons."  The  order  of 
presentation  in  the  four  books  respecting  fundament- 
al docttioes  is  (according  to  the  outline  given  by  Kede- 
penning  {prig,  ii,  276)  as  follows:  "At tbe  oommence- 
meot  is  placed  the  doctrine  of  God,  tbe  eternal  aourm 
of  aU  axiataiwe,  as  a  point  of  depanma  Ibr  an  esporition 
in  which  the  knowMga  <rf'  tbe  eaaenee  of  God,  and  of 
tbe  nnfoldinga  of  that  caacnoe,  leada  on  to  tbe  genesia  of 
tbe  eternal  in  the  world,  viz.  tba  created  spirits,  whose  fall 
flrst  oecasioDed  the  creation  of  tbe  coarser  material  world. 
This  material  is  without  difficulty  arranged  around  tha 
ecdeaiaBtical  doctrines  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  SfHrit,  <rf 
tha  creatbm,  the  angels,  and  the  fall  of  man.  All  this 
ia  contained  in  the  first  \totk.  of  Origen's  worit  on  fbn> 
daraental  doctrines.  In  the  second  book  we  set  foot 
upon  the  earth  as  it  now  is :  we  see  it  arising  out  of  the 
ante-mundsne  though  not  absolutely  eternal  matter,  In 
Ume,  in  which  it  is  to  lead  its  changing  existence  until 
the  restoration  and  emancipation  of  the  fidleo  spirits; 
Into  this  world  comes  the  Son  of  God,  sent  by  tbe  God 
of  the  Old  Testament,  who  is  no  other  than  the  Father 
of  Jesna  Cbriat;  wa  learn  of  tba  incarnation  of  the 
Son,  of  tba  Htdy  Gboat  as  be  goes  forth  ftom  the  Son 
to  enter  into  tbe  hearts  of  men,  of  the  psychical  in  man 
in  distinction  from  the  purely  spiritusl  in  him,  of  the 
purification  and  restoration  of  the  psychical  man  by 
Judgment  and  punishment,  and  of  eternal  sal^-atioiu 
In  virtue  of  the  inalienable  freedom  belonging  to  the 
^kirit,  it  fights  its  way  upwards  in  tbe  face  of  evil  pow- 
ers of  the  spiritual  world  and  against  temptations  fton 
within,  supported  by  Christ  himself,  and  ixy  the  means 
of  grace,  L  &  by  all  the  gifts  and  operations  of  tbe 
Holy  Ghost.  This  fi^edom,  and  the  process  by  which 
man  beoomes  flree,  are  described  in  the  third  book. 
The  fourth  book  is  distinct  from  the  rest  and  inde- 
pendent, as  containing  the  basis  on  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  preceding  booka  rests,  viz,  the  revelation  madet^ 
the  Holy.  Seriptorea"  (whereas  later  dogmatists  have 
been  aoonatomed  to  place  tbe  doctrine  befwe  tha  other 
MRilcntaaf  tiway^tam).  DigitizGd  by  ^OOglC 
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4.  AnMHig  Origen'a  pnwticil  work*  are  speeuUjr  doU- 
worthy  bb  trcatiH  oo  ynytx,  with  an  «s|XMition  of  the 
Lwd't  Prayer,  and  exboititiMi  to  nurtycdon.  It  wis 
wiitt«a  during  the  penecudoti  of  Muiminua.  Bende* 
these  works,  Origen  wrote  many  ktt^  'Eiriitro\ai 
{Epulolee\  of  which  EusebioB  cdlectcd  over  eight  hun- 
dred. WebaTe,too,AfewfraginenUofananswertoJu- 
liufl  AfricMui  on  the  authenticity  of  the  history  of  Su- 
sanna. Delarue  has  given  (i,  1-82),  whether 
or  fragmentary,  all  that  remains  of  them.  Among  the 
woifcs  of  Origin  it  alao  uiuUy  imeitcd  the  PkHooalia 
(^iXocaXia),  ■  collection  of  extntcts  ftwn  hit  writings 
on  various  ex^etical  questions.  The  eompilUton  was 
made,  bowe\-eT,  by  Gregoiy  of  Naziansum  aiod  Basil  the 
Great.  It  is  entitled  PkihcctUa,  de  oitairit  S.  Serip- 
(KTffl  locii,  d  88.  PP.  Batilio  Magna  H  Grtgorio  ^eo- 
logo,  «x  pomf  Orrgmu  eomntaUariu  exoerpta,  Omma 
mm  frinuM  Grmt»  edita,  as  B&Uotkeea  Jt^/ia,  open 
et  studio  Jo.  Tarini,  Andegavi,  qui  et  Latini  fecit  et 
DOtls  illnstravit  (Paris,  1619, 4to). 

The  completes!  edition  of  (>igen'*  works  has  been 
published  under  the  style,  Opera  otnma,  9110  Grace 
vel  Latine  tantvm  txtant  et  efut  Romtne  circut^enm- 
Or,  tx  variit  etUtiombta  et  eodidittt  mami  exarati»t 
OtdUcana,  ItaUeU,  Gvrmamdi,  et  Ai^Heit,  totbeOi,  rs> 
cemita,  LatiM  versa,  ofJiM  amuUOiim&ita  tUmlra/a, 
cam  eopiotit  iwJtettus^  vila  auctorit,  et  multu  duserlo- 
rioMtftuf.  Opere  et  studio  Domini  ciuoli  Delarue,  Pres- 
byteri  et  Uonachi  Benedictini  k  Congregati<Kie  S. 
Mauri  (Paris,  17Sft-59,  4  vols.  foL) ;  but  a  more  critical 
edition  is  that  entitled,  Opera  omma  qum  Grace  vet 
Latine  taatum  ezfonf.  Edidit  C  H.  £.  Lommatxsch 
(Beriin,  1681-48,  3$  vols.  Svo).  Other  good  editions 
are:  C^pcni  [Latine,  studio  J.  Meriini]  (Paris,  1612,  4 
v(da.fiil.);  aKlraabia>t,^9iS,EjisdemJ^Utocaiia, 
Or.  at  Lat.  cum  annotationibas  GuL  Sp^iceri  (Cantab. 
1668,4to;  reprinted  1677). 

Uoetrmm.  —  EoclesiaBtical  history,  as  FabriciaB  ob- 
serves,  cannot  furnish  another  iostance  of  a  man  who 
has  been  ao  famous  through  good  report  and  ill  report 
aa  Origan.  The  qnarrds  and  dispntca  whi^  anas  in 
the  Chnmh  after  his  death,  on  acoonnt  ofbis  penoa  and 
wriUiigs,  seem  scarcely  credible  to  any  who  faave  not 
examined  the  history  of  those  times.  The  universal 
Church  was  split  into  two  parties;  and  these  parties 
fought  as  furiously  for  and  against  Origeo  as  if  the 
Christian  religion  had  itself  been  at  stake.  See  Obi- 
OKinAK  CoNTBOVRRST.  Huctius  has  employed  the 
second  book  of  bis  Or^emama,  which  coosista  of  above 
200  pages  in  foUo,  in  pointing  out  and  animadverting 
on  such  dogmas  tiC  this  Ittostfioas  fttber  h  an  dther 
quite  inexcusable  or  very  exceptionaUe.  Cave  (^Hitt. 
Liter.  Oxon.  1740)  has  ctJiected  within  a  short  oompaas 
the  principal  tenets  which  raidered  him  obnoxious; 
and  tfaenee  we  learn  that  Origen  was  accused  of  main- 
taining diO^reut  degrees  of  dignity  among  the  persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity;  as  that  Uw  Son  was  infcriM  to 
the  Father,  and  the  Hidy  Spirit  inferior  to  both,  in  the 
tame  manner  as  rays  emitted  from  the  sun  are  infe- 
rior in  dignity  to  the  aun  himaeir;  that  the  death  of 
Christ  was  advantageous,  not  to  men  only,  but  to  an- 
gels, devils,  nay,  even  to  the  stars  and  other  insenMble 
things,  which  he  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  rational 
soul,  and  therefore  to  be  capable  of  sin ;  that  all  ration- 
al nalurea,  whether  devils,  human  souls,  or  any  other, 
were  created  by  God  IWmb  etcnii^,and  wen  origbtally 
pare  intelligenon,  but  aftRwards,  aocortUng  to  the  va- 
rious use  of  dteir  free  will,  dispersed  unong  the  verioos 
orders  of  angels,  men,  or  devils ;  that  angda  and  other 
supernatural  beings  were  clothed  with  subtile  and  ethe- 
real bodies,  which  consisted  of  matter,  although  in  com- 
parison with  our  grosser  bodies  they  may  be  called  in- 
corporeal and  spiritual;  that  the  souls  of  all  rational 
beings,  after  putting  off  one  state,  pass  into  another,  ei- 
ther superior  or  inferior,  aeoording  to  tfa^  respective 
behavior;  and  that  thus,  by  a  kind  of  perpetual  trans- 
migration, one  and  the  aame  soul  may  siirnrasirrljr,  and 


even  often,  pass  through  all  the  orden  of  ntioBal  be- 
ings; that  hence  the  souls  of  meo  were  tbiuaC  into  the 
prfson  of  bodies  fiw  olbncee  oonnitted  in  tone  fimwr 
state,  and  that  when  loosed  from  hence  they  will  be- 
come either  angda  or  devils,  as  they  riiaU  have  de- 
served ;  that,  however,  nather  the  punishmeot  of  mea 
or  devils^  nor  the  Joys  of  the  saints,  shall  be  eternal,  bat 
that  all  shall  return  to  thdr  original  state  of  pure  in- 
tdligeocee,  to  begin  the  sense  roood  agaio,  and  so  on 
forevw.  Says  Schaff(Cik.  tfiif.  1,270):  "Oriffen  feta 
the  wbde  widght  of  the  Christ4rfogkal  and  TranlaiiaD 
queetioa,  but  obscared  it  by  his  foreign  spemlatioas, 
and  wavWed  between  the  homoousian,  or  orthodox^anl 
the  subordination  theories,  which  afterwards  came  iaM 
sharp  conflict  with  each  other  in  the  Arian  coattoTefsy. 
On  the  one  hand  he  brings  the  Son  aa  near  as  possible 
to  the  essence  of  the  Father;  not  only  making  him  the 
abec^ta  personal  wisdom,  troth,  ligbteoasnn^  leaan 
{airovofiot  uirroakiidtta,  aifrottxatovvvti,  avrwMsv- 
fus,  a6rA^oyoCt  etc),  but  also  expresaly  predicating 
etendty  of  him,  and  pn^KHinding  the  Church  dogma 
of  the  eUmal  generation  of  the  Son.  This  generacioB 
be  usually  repreaents  as  proceeding  from  the  will  of  the 
Fathw;  but  he  alao  cooceirea  it  as  proceeding  ftom 
his  easenoe;  and  heno^  at  haat  In  one  paaaagr,  ia  a 
flragment  on  the  £|Mstle  to  the  Hebrews,  be  already  ap> 
plies  the  term  bpoo^mosto  the  Son, thus  dedaring  \im 
coequal  in  anbatanoe  with  the  Father.  This  iilea  of 
eternal  generation,  however,  has  a  peculiar  form  in  him, 
from  its  cloee  connection  with  bis  doctrine  of  an  eter- 
nal creation.  He  can  no  more  think  the  Father 
without  the  Son,  than  of  an  almighty  God  wiiboot  cre- 
ation, or  of  Ught  without  radiance  {Xte  Primdp.  ir,S8: 
'  Sicut  lux  nuntqoam  sine  splendore  esse  potiiii,  ita  nae 
FiUns  qniden  sine  Palm  IntelU^  potest^  Hcm  be 
describes  this  generstim  not  as  a  sin^e,  inatantanesai 
act,  but,  like  creation,  ever  going  on.  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  distinguishes  the  eseence  of  the  Son  from  that 
of  the  Father;  speaks  of  a  difllerance  of  substance  (irt- 
pome  o&aiac  or  rov  virontfuvov,  which  the  advo- 
cates of  his  orthodoxy,  probably  witlioat  wason,  take 
aa  uenly  opposing  the  Patripasoan  concqition  of  the 
ipowrla);  srad  makes  the  Son  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
Father,  calling  him,  with  reference  to  John  i,  l,aierdy 
dtoc  without  the  article,  that  is,  God  in  a  relative  aenee 
(Deus  de  Deo),  also  ifiiripoc  At6c,  but  the  Father  God  in 
the  ^)S(riute  sense,  i  dtoc  (Dens  per  se),  or  atirodtoct  also 
the  fountain  and  root  of  the  divinity  (nry^,  pi^a  1% 
dtoniroc)-  HencebeabotangfattbattheSonahoaldMC 
he  directly  addressed  in  pnqrer,  but  the  Father  thni^h 
the  Son  in  the  Hdy  Ghost.  This  most  be  Kmitnd,  bo 
donbt,  to  absolute  worship,  for  he  elsewhem  raeagntsca 
pnyer  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghoab  T«e  this 
subordinatioo  of  the  Son  formed  a  stepping  -  atone  to 
Arianism,  and  some  disciples  of  Origen,  partienlariy 
I^DnyMUB  of  Alexandria,  decidedly  approached  that 
heresy." 

"In  his  Ftteumatdogy,"  says  ScbalT,  "Origen  vacO* 
latea  still  more  than  in  his  Chrtstology  between 
tbodox  and  heterodox  views.  He  ascribes  to  the  Refy 
Ghost  eternal  existence,  exalts  him,  as  he  does  the  Sam, 
far  above  all  creatures,  and  considers  him  the  aoorce  of 
all  charisma  (not  as  i/Xq  rAv  xa^/iarMV,  as  Neander 
and  others  represent  it,  but  as  r^v  GXirv  rwy  x^P*^ 
irapixov,  as  offering  the  substance  and  fulness  of  the 
spiritaal  gift*;  thenfim  as  the  iipx4  tod  w^yi^  of 
them  [/a  Jok.  ii,  {  6]),  espedally  as  the  principle  of  aD 
the  illumination  and  Ixdineas  of  beUeven  tmder  the 
Old  Covenant  and  the  New.  But  he  places  the  Spirit 
in  essence,  ^gnity,  and  efficiency  below  the  Son,  aa  &r 
as  he  places  the  Son  below  the  Father;  and  thoogh 
he  grants  in  one  passage  {De  yVtneqi.  i,  8, 8)  that  the 
Bible  nowhen  the  Holy  Oboat  a  evMture,  yet, 
according  to  another  somewhat  diaaun  santeDo^  be 
himself  inclines  towards  the  view,  which,  bowev«r,  ha 
does  not  avow,  that  the  Holt;  Ghoat  had  a  b^inrds^ 
(though,  aecotdiQfgitq  j^^9a>^@gwii»e  bnt  ftoaa 
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etemi^),  and  i»  tbe  fint  and  tooat  excellent  of  all  tbc 
bong*  produced  by  the  Logoe  [Jn  Jok.  iif  $  6 :  T^uw- 
Tipo¥ — this  cMiipandve,  1^  tbe  way,  thould  be  no- 
ticed  as  poMdbly  saying  more  than  the  wperlatire, 
and  perhaps  designed  to  diatinguuh  tbe  Spirit  from  all 
creatures — vavrtMv  rwv  incit  rov  IlaTpdc  Sii  XpiiiTov 
yfytyiniitivw).  In  the  same  connection  he  adduces 
three  opinioQS  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost ;  one,  regard- 
ing him  as  not  baviug  an  origin ;  another,  ascritiing  to 
him  no  separate  personality ;  and  a  third,  making  him 
a  haitg  originated  by  the  Logos.  The  first  of  these 
opioi<HU  he  rQ}ect8,  because  the  Father  alone  is  without 
ori^n  (ayiyviiTOc) ;  the  second  be  rejects,  because  in 
Hut.  xii,  82  the  Spirit  is  plainly  distinguished  from  tbe 
Father  and  the  Son ;  the  ^inl  he  takes  for  the  true  and 
acriptural  view,  because  everything  was  made  by  the 
Li^os  (according  to  John  i,  8).  Indeed,  according  to 
Halt,  xu,  83,  the  Holy  Ghost  would  aaam  to  stand 
above  th«  Soa ;  but  the  nn  against  the  Holy  Ghoat  is 
more  heinons  than  that  against  the  Son  of  Man  only  be- 
cauae  he  who  has  received  the  Holy  Ghost  stands  higher 
than  he  who  has  merely  the  reason  from  the  Lc^oe" 
iCk.  HUt.  i,  280). 

Tbeae  errora,  and  others  connected  with  and  flow- 
ing fiwn  these,  together  with  that  "  funv  aUegoriciis" 
^wre  mentioaed,  which  pushed  him  on  to  turn  even 
the  whole  law  and  Gospel  into  allegory,  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  enmity  which  has  been  conceived  against 
Origen,  and  of  all  those  anathemas  with  which  he  has 
been  loaded.  His  damDatton  by  Romanists  has  been 
often  decreed  in  form ;  and  it  has  been  deemed  heretical 
even  to  suppose  him  saved.  John  Hcus,  earl  of  Hiran- 
dola,  having  published  at  Rome,  among  his  900  proposi- 
^ou^  that  U  is  more  raasonatde  to  believe  Origan  ttved 
than  Hamnad,  the  masters  in  divinity  censured  bim  for 
it,  ass»ting  that  his  pmpoation  was  rash,  blamable,  fa- 
voring Ot  befttsy,  and  oootrary  to  the  determination  of 
tbe  Cathtdic  Church.  This  is  what  Ficus  himself  re- 
lates in  bis  Apolog,  c  vii,  Stephen  Bind,  a  Jesuit, 
published  a  book  at  Paris  in  1629,  ctmceming  the  aslva- 
tioB  of  Origen,  in  which  he  took  the  afflnnative  nde  of 
the  queation,  but  not  without  diffidence  and  fear.  This 
work  ia  written  in  the  form  of  a  trial ;  witnesses  are  in- 
troduced and  depositions  taken,  and  the  cause  is  fully 
pleaded  pro  and  con.  The  witnesses  for  Origen  are 
Merlin,  Erasmus,  Genebrsrd,  and  I^cus  of  Mirandula; 
after  this,  cardinal  Baronitis,  in  the  name  of  Bellannine, 
and  of  all  who  areagunat  Origen,  makes  a  speech  tode> 
OMnd  the  coodemnationof  the  accused.  After  having  ex- 
patiated on  Oiigen'shoesies^  tbe  cardinal  adds:  "Must 
I  at  laat  be  icdiMed  to  sueh  an  ezbremity  as  to  be  oUiged 
to  open  the  gates  of  hell,  in  order  to  show  that  Origen  is 
there?  otherwise  men  will  not  believe  iL  Wcwld  it 
not  be  enough  to  have  laid  before  you  his  crime,  his  un- 
fortunate end,  the  sentence  of  bis  condemnation  deliv- 
ered by  the  emperors,  by  the  popes,  by  the  saints,  by  the 
fifth  goMtal  conndl,  not  to  menUon  othen^  and  almost 
1^  iSt  moath  vt  Ood  himadf?  Yet,  since  there  is  no 
other  method  left  but  descending  into  hell  and  showing 
there  that  reprobate,  that  damned  Origen,  come,  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  determined  to  do  it,  in  order  to  carry  this 
matter  to  the  highest  degree  of  evidence:  let  us,  in  God's 
Barney  go  down  into  hell,  to  see  whether  he  really  be 
there  or  not,  and  to  decide  the  question  at  (Mwe,"  The 
seventh  general  coundl  has  quoted  from  the  /Votom 
SpirUne^  (Bann.  AtmaL  ad  ann.  682),  and  by  quot- 
ing it  fatf  dedared  it  to  be  of  sufficient  authority  to 
fuuid)  OS  with  good  and  lawful  proofs  to  support  the 
determination  of  the  council  with  regard  to  Origen. 
"Why  should  not  we,  after  the  example  of  thatconncil, 
make  use  of  the  same  book  to  determine  this  oontro- 
reny,  which  besides  is  already  hut  too  much  cleared  up 
and  decided?  It  is  sdd  then  that  a  man  b«ng  in 
great  peq^ity  about  the  salvation  of  Origen,  after  the 
fervent  prayers  ^  a  holy  old  man,  saw  phlinly,  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  hell  o^n ;  and,  looking  in,  observed  the 
hoeaareh^  who  woe  all  named  to  him  one  after  another 
YIL—Es 
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1^  their  own  names;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  be  saw 
Origen,  who  was  then  damned  among  tbe  ethera,  load* 
ed  wiUi  bfwror,  flames,  and  conltasion.'*  Protestants 
have  always  revered  his  memory.  The  orthodox  and 
heterodox  have  frequently  quarrelled  over  his  relative 
position  in  the  Church.  It  would  be  difficult  for  ns  to 
determine  his  relation  to  the  Church  at  large  bettar 
than  it  has  already  been  done  by  Dr.  Schaff.  We  there- 
fore prefer  to  let  this  learned  Church  historian  spnk. 
"  Origen,"  says  Schaff,  "  was  the  greatest  scholar  of  his 
age,  and  the  most  learned  and  genial  of  all  the  aiite-Ni- 
cene  fathers.  Even  heathens  and  heretics  admired  or 
feared  his  brilliant  talents.  His  knowledge  embraced  all 
departments  of  tbe  philolt^,  philosophy,  and  theology 
of  bis  day.  With  this  he  united  profound  and  ferttk 
thought,  keen  penetration,  and  glowing  imagination.  As 
a  true  divine,  be  consecrated  all  his  studies  by  prayer, 
and  tnmed  them,  according  to  his  best  convictions,  to  tbe 
service  of  truth  and  piety.  It  is  impoedble  to  deny  a  re* 
q>ectful  i^mpUby  to  this  extraordinary  roan,  who,  with 
oil  his  brilliant  tidentsand  a  host  of  enthusiastic  friends 
and  admirers,  was  driven  from  his  country,  stripped  of 
his  sacred  office,  excommunicated  from  a  part  of  the 
Church,  then  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with 
diaios,  ncked  torture,  doomed  to  drag  his  aged 
frame  and  dislocated  limbs  in  p^  and  poverty,  and  long 
after  his  death  to  have  his  memory  branded,  his  name 
anathematized,  and  his  salvation  denied ;  bat  who  nev- 
ertheless did  more  than  all  his  enemies  cmnbtned  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  sacred  learning,  to  refute  and  CMivert 
heathens  and  heretics,  and  to  make  tbe  Church  respect- 
ed in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Origen  may  be  called  in 
many  respects  M«  ScUeiermacha-  t^f  tie  Greek  CkunA. 
He  was  a  guide  timo  the  heathen  philosophy  and  the 
itoetieal  Gnods  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  exerted  an 
immeasurable  influence  in  stimulating  the  development 
of  the  catholic  theology  and  forming  the  great  Nicene 
fathers,  Athanasius,  Basil,  the  two  Gregoriee,  Hilary, 
and  Ambrose,  who  conseqaently,  in  spite  of  all  his  de- 
\-iations,  set  great  value  on  his  services.  But  his  best 
disciples  proved  unhithfrU  to  many  of  his  most  peculiar 
views,  and  adhered  far  more  to  Ae  reigning  faith  of 
the  Church.  For— and  in  this,  too,  he  is  like  Scbleier. 
macher— he  can  by  no  means  be  called  wthodox,  either 
in  the  Catholic  or  in  the  Protestant  sense.  His  leaning 
to  ideali«n,  his  predilection  for  Plato,  and  his  noble  ef- 
fort to  reconcile  Christianity  with  reason,  and  to  com- 
mend it  even  to  educated  heathens  and  Gnostics,  led  him 
into  many  grand  and  fascinating  errors"  (CA.  Bi^.  i, 
604,605).  "Christian  8cienoe,"BayaPressens^  (fferay 
and  CkritHan  Martgrt,  p.  287  sq.),  **  is  in  Ongen'a  view 
the  full  faith  or  knowledge,  which  rises  to  the  direct 
contomptation  of  its  object,  and  ascends,  from  the  visible 
Christ,  'known  after  the  flesh,'  to  the  Eternal  Word. 
He  falls  into  the  same  error  as  Clement  in  thinking  too 
lightly  of  the  funndatton  of  this  transcendent  knowledge 
—that  hiatoitcal  Gospel  which  ia  the  very  substanoe  of 
the  truth — and  in  treating  the  Ittter  of  tlw  Scriptures  as 
a  seal  that  needs  to  be  broken.  It  remains  none  the 
less  true  that  speculation  is  never  with  him  a  mere  men- 
tal feat;  that  it  is  rather  the  aspiration  of  the  entire  be- 
ing alter  the  ti^'ing  and  complete  posaesuon  of  the  truth. 
Origen  spoke  the  philosophical  language  of  his  lime. 
He  resolutely  dealt  with  the  problems  which  occupied 
the  minds  of  bis  contemporaries.  In  order  rightly  to 
estimate  and  understand  htm,  we  must  besr  constantly 
in  mind  that  sublime  and  subtle  pantheism  which  was 
the  primary  inspiration  both  of  Talenttnian  Gno^ 
ticism  and  of  I^toniun.  If  his  mind  frequently  for^ 
sakes  :he  solid  ground  of  psychological  observation  and 
exact  history,  to  soar  into  vague  r^ons  which  are 
neither  heaven  nor  earth,  it  is  because  he  is  desirous  to 
occupy  a  sphen  as  wide  as  that  of  bis  adveisaiies. 
Anxious  to  excel  them  in  sdence  no-  less  than  in  fkitli, 
he  will  not  abandon  to  them  any  vantage  gtonod. 
Like  them,  he  peoples  the  infinite  vc^d  with  ijhe  crea;- 
tions  of  hU  imagination^  jQj^^^09^l)Ogi|i^  good 
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and  bid  angeb ;  he  does  not  besltste  to  invent  a  eoit  of 
mythology,  of  which  the  inspimtion  is  Ohriadin,  but 
which  in  it»  bold  additions  to  the  podtiTe  sutements 
of  levdation  necesBarily  becomes  vidonary.  Herein  is 
not  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  tytttm.  These  are 
found  in  that  bold  vindication  oT  lib^Q'  which  is  it* 
central  and  vital  prinriple.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
vast  thodogical  ediflce  reared  by  bim  is,  as  it  wer^  the 
tenpk  of  liberty.  Liberty  ia  ita  foundaUon  and  iu  top- 
stone;  nay,  it  is  mote,  it  is  the  animating  sou)  of  the 
whole  doctrine  Unght  therein.  Panthdstic  naturalism 
had  struck  the  whole  world  with  a  death  chill,  Origen 
reawakened  it  with  the  breath  of  liberty,  restored  it  to 
life,  and  snatched  it  from  the  petrifying  gngp  of  fatal- 
ism. •  In  the  boldness  of  bu  thought  he  denies  the  eji- 
istence  of  iieccsnty  altogether.  AU  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world  are  free  acta.  Bodies  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  the  motions  of  the  wiU.  If  matter  gravitates 
or  ascends,  it  is  not  by  a  nmple  physical  law,  bnt  is  con- 
nected with  moral  action.  Liberty  is  the  explanation 
of  all  things.  The  great  merit  of  Origen  is  his  endeavor 
to  trace  bMk  all  the  diversity  of  things  to  one  and  the 
fame  idea.  Unhappily  his  concepUon  of  liberty  was  in* 
complete,  and  his  error  on  this  fundamental  point  pro- 
duced results  all  the  more  serious  because  of  the  dose 
logical  coherence  of  bis  system.*  "  Bat  sneh  a  man 
might  in  such  an  age,**  says  Schaff,  "hold  heretical 
opinions  without  being  a  heretic  For  Origen  pro- 
pounded his  views  always  with  modesty,  and  from  rin- 
cere  conviction  of  their  agreement  with  Scripture,  and 
that  in  a  time  when  the  Christian  doctrine  was  as  yet 
▼eiy  ind^nite  in  many  pcnDta."  For  this  reason  even 
nnpr^udioed  Roman  divines,  such  as  nUemont  and 
Hiihlw,  have  shown  Origen  the  greatest  respect  and  le- 
niency ;  a  fact  the  more  to  be  commended,  tince  the  Rom- 
ish Church  has  steadily  refused  hiro,as  well  as  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Tertullian.a  place  amang  the  saints  and 
the  fathera  in  the  stricter  sense.  See  Eusebius,  Mitt. 
Eccles.  bk.  vi,  1-6  et  pass. ;  Hieronymns,  Cat.  c.  Hv,  and 
Kp.  29, 41 ;  Gregorius  ThaumaL  Orafio  paneggrica  in 
Origmem ;  Pamphilus,  A poioffia  Orig.  (all  in  the  last  voL 
of  belarue) ;  Huetius,  Origmiam  (Par.  1679,  2  vols.) ; 
Ijirdner,  Credibilifjf,  pt,  ii,  ch.  xxxviii ;  Thomasius, 
Origmet,  ein  Bekrag  z.  Dogmatgetckickle  (Nurembeig, 
1887) ;  Hitter,  Getch.  d.  dtrittlidken  PkHoiophif,  i,  465 
sq.;  Baur,  Gaiih.  d.  Oreiein^/JxittUhrt,  i,  186-243,  &60- 
566;  Meier,  THmlOAkre;  Dr.  Kahnis,  Monograpkie 
(LM7);  Mohler,  PatrobgiB;  Alcog,  PairoUtgit,  %  88, 
84 ;  and  especiaily  Redepenning,  Origeae$^  tint  Darttel- 
lung  t.  Lebait  a.  «.  lehre  (184UltM6,  2  vols.).  See  also 
Schaff,  Ch.  Hitt.  i,  GUl-609  et  pass. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hitl. 
i,  698  sq.,  et  pass. ;  id.  Dogmai,  p.  21  sq. ;  Pressens^, 
£ar/y  Year*  o/Chrittianitg  (^ffervfg  and  iJo&rine,  bk.ii, 
ch.iv;  Martjfn  and  .4po^>i!n«/<,bk.ii,cb.  ii,§  it);  Kil- 
leo,  Ane.  Ch.  p.  875  sq.;  Hagenbach,  Getdt.  der  erttm 
8  JaMrh.  cb.  xiii,  xiv, ;  Mosheim,  Etxlra.  Hill.  voL  i ; 
Bohringer,  Kirchmgeach,  i,  104  sq. ;  Hagenbach,  Hitl. 
Dodrittet  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii) ;  Schrockb,  Kirchm- 
gtftA.  iv,  29  sq.;  Guericke,  Ch.  Hi»U  i,  104  sq,;  Alzog, 
KircAmgetch,  vol  i ;  Neale,  Hitt.  Eatt,  Ch.  {PtOriarck- 
aU  of  A  texandria,  bk.  i,  §  68) ;  anith.  Diet.  o/Grtfk  and 
Jtomam  Biogr.  and  Mgfhal.  s.  v. ;  Farrar,  Crif.  f/itt.  of 
Frte  Thou^,  p.  60  sq.,  285, 404,  4J>7, 460 ;  Ueberweg, 
Jli^  PkUot.  i,  815  sq.;  Donaldson,  Literalmrt  (see  In- 
dex in  vol  ii);  TlUemout,  3fimoire$  EccUt.;  CeiUier,  i 
}/itt.  da  Auteurt  Eeclh.  ii,  130  sq.;  Rust,  Origm  and ' 
hit  Chitf  OpponenUt  Vaughn,  Life  md  Writingt  of 
Origen;  Sanson  Lecfmret,  1818,  1824,  1829,  1839; 
.4  men  BOL  Repot,  iv,  883  sq. ;  BA.  Site  iii,  878  sq. ;  Brit. 
(2it.Aer.ii,  491  sq.;  Chrittim  Examiner,  x,  805%  xi,22; 
MetJk.  Qk.  Reo.  n,  «45;  Lomd.  Qh.  Rrt.  July,  1861 ; 
^MmC:A.Se9.0cL1868;  tfercmfiiir^  Jtfr.  Oct.  1871, 
art.  ii;  Umv.  Qtt.  A^ril,  1874,  art,  vii;  April,  1875,  art. 
iv.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Origenian  Conttovaray.  So  distinguished  a 
man  as  Origen  could  not  fail  to  have  great  influence  on 
the  Charch,  aot  only  while  living,  but  even  after  his 


death.  Aa  during  Ma  lifetime  be  had  opponents  ai  wd 
as  partisans,  so  two  parties  continued  in  the  Chorcfc 
a  long  time  afterwards.  As  late  as  the  8d  centorj  we 
find  Insbop  Methodius  (d,  811)  oppoaiDg  the  doctiioe 
of  Origen,  and  assertii^  the  absolntenesa  of  tiod,  is 
opposition  to  Origen,  who  teacbea  the  creation  as  htr- 
ing  had  no  be^nning;  Metbodina  also  combaid 
Urigen's  realistie  views,  ptniculariy  hS»  eaduttdoginl 
do<»tne^  i.  e.  Us  qdriliiaUsing  tendendesu  Many  tt 
his  a^tmwnta,  tKnrerer,  like  those  of  other  opponeM 
of  Origen,  were  based  on  a  mismiderstanding  of  his  (lm> 
trinea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  learned  and  jaoaa  Pan- 
philns  of  Oasarea,  in  PaleMine  (f  809),  in  colUbofslioe 
with  his  Meifd  Eusebius,  wrote  in  prison  as  apologT  ftr 
Origen.  In  this  work  the  writers  reveal  and  oppose 
the  narrow-mindedness  which  led  to  the  aecmatiaH  of 
heresy  preferred  against  Origen,  It  contains  six  bmki: 
the  last  is  the  work  of  Eusebins  alone,  being  writtoi 
after  Pamphilus's  martyrdom,  and  defended  by  bio 
against  the  attacks  of  Marcellns  of  Ancyra.  We  ixn* 
possess  only  the  first  book,  in  the  iooorrect  traniiaiini 
of  Roflnus,  and  a  few  fragments  ut  the  Greek  text  {pA- 
lished  in  Ddame^  edition  of  Origm;  GallanS,  BiL 
PatT. ;  and  Rmdi,  JMv*  sams). 

OrigMi^  name  was  abo  drawn  into  the  Arlan  oaabo- 
rendes,  and  used  and  abased  by  both  parties  (or  ihdr 
own  ends.  The  question  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  ^ntt 
departed  became  in  this  way  a  vital  issue  of  the  dij, 
and  increased  in  interest  with  the  increasing  seal  for  pan 
doctrine  and  the  growing  horror  of  all  heresy.  I'pta 
this  question  three  parties  aroee;  free,  progressire  di>- 
eipka,  blind  adherently  and  blind  opponentiL  1.  The 
true,  independent  fidhnvers  <rf  Ot^fen  drew  ftoa  Ui 
writings  much  instruction  and  quickening,  wtthont 
committing  themselves  to  his  woitfai,  and,  advancing 
with  the  demands  of  the  time,  attained  a  clearer  knowl- 
edge of  the  specific  doctrines  of  Christianity  than  Or>- 
geti  himself,  without  thei^y  losing  esteem  for  hit 
memory  and  his  eminent  servioeik  Saeh  men  were, 
the  4tb  oentuTj',  Pamphilu^  Eusebius  of  0— area,  Kdj- 
mus  of  Alexandria,  and  in  a  wider  aeoae  AthanssiB), 
Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nananmm,  and  Gregotv 
of  Nyssa;  and  among  the  I^tin  fethen,  Hilary,  and  a 
first  Jerome,  who  afterwards  joined  the  opponeots. 
Gr^(ory  of  Nyssa,  and  perhaps  also  Didymos,  even  ti' 
hered  to  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of  d 
created  inteUigencea.  2.  The  blind  and  slavish  Mkw- 
ers,  ineapaUe  of  oompidiending  the  ft«e  apirit  of  On- 
gen,  dung  to  the  letter,  beM  all  his  iromatore  and  er- 
ratic views,  laid  greater  stress  on  tbem  tfaan  Ori^ 
himself,  and  pressed  them  to  extremes.  Such  DMcfaaa* 
ical  fidelity  to  a  master  is  always  apostasy  from  his  spirit, 
which  tended  towards  continual  growth  in  knowledfie. 
To  this  class  belonged  the  Egyptian  mooka  in  the  Ki- 
Irian  monnbuns ;  four  in  particidar — DioseuraB,  Annw 
nius,  Eusebius,  and  Euthymius,  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of"  the  tall  brethren"  (AttXfai  /laKpoi,  on  aocoeal 
of  their  bodily  sise),  and  were  ^-eiy  learned.  S.  The 
opponents  of  Origen,  some  from  ignorance,  others  ftm 
narrowness  and  want  of  discrimination,  shnDoed  his 
speculations  as  a  source  of  the  moet  dangeroos  heresin, 
and  in  him  condemned  at  the  same  tioM  all  free  tbeo- 
Ingical  discussion,  without  which  no  progreee  in  knowl- 
edge is  posrible,  and  withoot  wlddi  even  the  Niccas 
dogma  wonM  never  have  oone  into  existence.  Ts 
these  bdonged  a  data  of  Egjrptiao  monks  in  the  Seelie 
desert,  with  Pachomius  at  thar  head,  who,  in  oppo^ 
tion  to  the  mysticism  and  spiritualism  of  the  OrigenittiB 
monks  of  Nitria,  urged  grossly  sensooas  views  of  (Hvine 
things,  so  as  to  receive  the  name  of  Anthropoaoqibitea 
The  Roman  Church,  in  which  Origen  was  scarce^' 
known  by  name  before  the  Arian  disfMitea,  shared  in  t 
general  way  the  strong  prejudice  agunst  him  as  an  w 
sound  and  dangerous  writer. 

The  leader  in  the  cmsade  against  the  bonea  of  Origen 
was  the  bishop  Epiphanius  of  Satamts  (Coaatantia),  ia 

maAhwH^ 


Cyprus  (t  408)^«,,^^ 
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mURiipomua  highly  rapeeted,  bat  violent,  coane, 
CBBWawl,  and  bigoted  mootatio  laint  and  boreey- 
kaaler.  He  had  inherited  ftom  the  monkt  in  the  dee> 
stt  af  ^ypi  an  wdent  hativd  of  Origen  aa  an  arch- 
bocde;  ami  io  his  Pamirum,  or  cheat  of  antidotea  for 
etfrbty  bmaiea,  branded  Origen  as  the  father  of  Ariati- 
bm  «Dd  many  other  errors  (//or.  64).  Kpiphanitw  gave 
dociUDentary  juBtificadon  for  hatred  from  the  numer- 
mwe  writinga  of  Origen.  Notctmtent  with  this  publica- 
tioo,  be  alio  eodenvtmditi^  Journeying  and  oialdiacoorae, 
tq  iaOuy  erOTywhere  the  infloeoce  of  the  long-depaited 
tcadier  of  Alexandria,  aiMleonsidend  himaelfH  dmng 
God  and  the  Church  the  greatest  aervice  thereby.  With 
this  object  the  aged  biahop  journeyed  in  891  to  Palea- 
tine,  i^ere  Origen  waa  atill  held  in  the  highest  oonnd- 
eradm,  especially  with  Jobn,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
with  tbe  feMned  monks  Ruflina  and  Jeionw,  the  former 
of  wfaom  was  at  that  tkae  in  Jemsalem  and  (be  latter 
in  BetUehem.  E]^phantns  ddivered  a  blustering  aer- 
■on  in  Jenaalem,  excited  laughter,  and  vehemently 
demanded  tbe  eoodemnation  of  Origen.  John  and  Ro- 
tamt  rensted ;  but  Jefome,  who  had  previously  conaid- 
ered  Origen  the  greatest  Cfaurcb  teacher  after  the  apos- 
iks,  and  had  learned  moch  from  his  ex^tioal  writings, 
■iihoat  adopting  his  doctrinal  errors,  yielded  to  a  aolic- 
itude  for  tbe  Gune  of  his  own  orthodoxy,  pasard  over  to 
the  ofniawtiDii,  hmka  off  Ghursh  feUowsblp  with  John, 
■ad  iBTolTed  hieutit  in  a  moat  vkdoit  Utnaiy  contest 
with  hit  former  fHend  Roflnaa,  which  belongs  to  tbe 
oirwsjitg  seawJafeitse  of  thedogy.  The  achiam  was 
tenmtwled  indeed  by  the  mediation  of  the  patriarch 
Tbeoptailns  in  397,  but  tbe  dispute  broke  out  afresh. 
Jonme  coDdemDed  in  Origen  particnlariy  bis  doctrine 
•f  pie-fMWaea,  of  tbe  final  ccaTeirioD  of  the  devils 
■id  «f  dwnoni^  and  hia  s|dritiialiatie  snbUmation  of  the 
rcann«crion  of  the  body.  Bufinus,  having  returned  to 
the  West  (S9S)  to  meet  this  opposition,  translated  sev- 
cnl  works  of  Origen  into  Luin.  He  proceeded  with 
great  eantioa,  altering  occaMonally  tbe  text,  so  as  not 
to  (tepart  too  greatly  from  the  doctrine  then  prevailing 
ia  thie  Church,  and  succeeded  in  sariafjring  orthodox 
taste.  Oiigen  was  accoaed  by  Jerome  of  being  the  orip- 
mMar  of  the  Arian  doctrine  concemiag  the  Trinity  that 
it  dMMld  not  be  wtHA  that  tbe  Son  oould  see  tbe  Father, 
w  the  Sfnrit  the  Son ;  bat  this  charge  was  certainly 
Boat  aojoat.  True,  his  Ohristtdogy  had  in  it  contradic- 
tory elonenta  He,  on  tbe  one  band,  attributed  to 
Quiat  etenri^  and  other  divine  attributes  which  logi- 
cnOy  lead  Ui  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  identity  of 
sabrtanoe;  so  that  he  was  vindicated  even  by  Atbana- 
timt,  the  two  Cappadocian  Gr^^es,  and  Basil  But, 
M  the  other  hand,  in  his  zeal  for  the  personal  distinc- 
ims  ia  Ae  Oodbead,  he  tanght  with  equal  clearness  a 
sepmtepesa  of  eaeence  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  nd  the  anbordioation  of  the  Son,  as  a  aecond  or 
srrwiidary  God  beneath  the  Father,  and  thns  furnished 
a  a>aiting>{nint  (or  tbe  Arian  heresy.  The  eternal 
geaaarinprf  the  Son  fron  tbe  will  of  the  Father  was, 
^tk  Origen,  the  eocimanif  tion  of  a  divine  but  see* 
oateyanbMwM,  and  this  Idea,  in  dM  binds  of  the  lesa 
devM  and  pnrfbtuid  Arias,  who,  with  bis  more  ri^d 
logics  coald  admit  no  intermediate  being  between  God 
aad  the  oeatBre,  deteriorated  to  the  notion  of  the  pri- 
mal cnatar&  But  in  general  Ariasism  was  much  more 
akm  to  tbe  afnrte  of  the  Antiochian  school  than  to  that 
oftfaeAksanhian.  Origcai  waa  also  accused  of  holding 
the  Jaedine  of  pro-orandane  existence,  and  regarding  the 
betfj  as  the  prison  nf  the  aool;  of  teaching  the  resurrec- 
taon  ml  tbe  eorpoeeal  body  with  different  sexes ;  the  nn- 
hisanritisl  ngniflcatioo  of  paradise  and  of  the  history  of 
caeaCian;  and  the  aneitioa  of  the  lost  of  the  divine  im- 
a^e  Hi  ra.  The  (d^eot  of  both  was  principally  to  de- 
Cmt  thiBsd>M  agaiiiit  die  eharge  of  Origeniam,  and 
Bt  faafan  it  apoa  each  other,  and  this  not  ^  a  critical 
■inljwfiil  eabn  invcatigation  of  the  teachings  of  Ori- 
am.  b«  \if  penonal  danoneiatinis  and  miseraUe  in- 
venires  (eanp.  the  deaeription  of  Uidr  conduct  by 


Zfickler,  Bienms^mu,  p.  896  sq.).  The  result  of  this 
eontroversy  was  that  Bufinna  was  cited  before  pope  An- 
aatasiua  (S9fM02),  who  condemned  Otigenism  in  a  Ro- 
man synod,  notwithstanding  that  Bufinus  sent  a  sati^ 
ftctory  defence.  KntJnus  thereafter  sought  an  aqrlum 
in  Aquileia.  He  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  such  men  as 
PauIinuBof  NoU  and  Augustine,  and  died  in  Sicily  (410). 

Meanwhile  a  second  act  of  this  controvemy  was 
opened  in  Egypt,  especially  by  the  theologians  of  Alex- 
andria, among  whom  the  unprindpled,  ambitious,  and 
intrigttiiig  bishop  Theophilns  of  AJexandria  pUyi  the 
leading  part.  This  bisht^  at  first  was  an  admirer  of 
Origen,  and  despised  tbe  anthropomorphite  monks,  but 
aftevwanls,  through  a  personal  quarrel  with  Isidore  and 
"the  four  tall  brethren,"  who  refused  to  deliver  the 
Church  funds  into  his  bands,  he  became  an  opponent 
of  Origen,  attacked  his  errors  in  aeveral  documents 
(S99-408)  (in  bis  Eputola  Sjpmdica  ad  tpueopot  Palm- 
tmoa  et  ad  Cypriot,  400,  and  in  three  sueceauve  Ejnt- 
tola  PaiAuiea,  from  401-408,  all  translated  1^  Jerome 
and  forming  Ep.  93,  96,  98,  and  100  of  his  Epiatle»t  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  Vallarri).  and  pronounced  an 
anathema  on  Origen's  memory,  in  which  he  was  bu|h 
ported  by  Epiphaiiius,  Jerome,  and  the  Soman  bishop 
Anastasius.  At  the  same  time  he  indulged  in  the  most 
violent  messures  against  the  Origenistic  monks,  and  ban- 
ished thetn  from  Egypt.  Most  of  tbeae  monks  fled  to 
Palestine;  but  some  fifty,  among  whom  were  "the  fimr 
tall  brethren,"  went  to  Constantinople,  and  found  there 
a  cordial  wdcome  with  the  bishop,  John  ChrysoBtom,  in 
401,  But  in  this  way  that  noble  man,  too,  became  in- 
volved in  the  dispute.  As  an  adherent  of  the  Antiochian 
school,  and  as  a  practical  theologian,  he  had  no  m'mpi^ 
thy  wHh  tbe  phUoai^hkal  speenhitlons  of  Origen*.  Yet 
Chiysostom  knew  bow  to  appredate  Origen's  merits  in 
the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  impelled  by 
Cbrisdan  love  and  justice  to  intercede  with  Theophilus 
in  behalf  of  the  persecnted  monks,  though  he  did  not 
admit  them  to  the  holy  communion  till  they  proved  their 
innocence.  Theophilus  at  once  set  every  inHtniinent 
in  motion  to  overthrow  tbe  long-envied  Chr>-fiostom, 
and  em^oyed  even  Epiphanius,  then  almoet  an  octo- 
genarian, as  a  tool  eS  his  hieratchical  plans.  This  oU 
man  Journeyed  In  midwinter  in  402  to  Cmstantinople, 
in  the  imagination  that  t»y  his  rery  presence  he  would 
be  able  to  destroy  the  thousand-beaded  faydm  of  heresy ; 
and  he  would  neither  hold  Church  fellowflhip  with 
Cbrysostom,  who  assembled  the  whole  clerg\'  of  the  city 
to  greet  him,  nor  pray  for  the  dying  son  of  the  emperor, 
until  all  Origenistic  heretics  should  be  banished  from 
the  capital,  and  he  might  publish  the  anathema  from 
the  altar.  But  he  found  that  injustice  was  done  to  the 
Nitrian  monks,  and  soon  took  ship  again  to  Cyprus 
saying  to  the  bishops  who  accompanied  hitn  to  the  sea- 
shore, "  I  leave  to  you  the  city,  the  palace,  and  hirpoc- 
risy;  hut  I  go,  for  I  roust  make  great  baste,"  He  died 
in  the  ship  in  the  summer  of  403.  However,  what  tbe 
honest  coarseness  of  Epipbanina  fiiiled  to  effect  waa  ac- 
e«n|d[shed  by  the  cunning  nf  Thet^ failus,  who  now 
himself  tiardSed  to  Constantinople,  and  immediately 
appeared  as  accuser  and  judge.  He  well  knew  how  to 
uBe  the  disaatbraction  of  the  clergy,  of  the  empress  En- 
doxia,  and  of  the  court  with  Cbrysostom  on  account  of 
his  moral  severity  and  his  bold  denunciations.  In 
Chrysostoro's  own  diocese,  on  an  estate  "at  the  oak" 
rffv  tfmv.  Synod  us  id  Quereum)  in  Chalcedon, 
he  held  a  secret  conndl  of  thirnr-dx  bishops  against 
Cbrysostom,  and  there  procured,  upon  false  charges  of 
immorality,  unchurchly  conduct,  and  high -tree son,  hia 
deposition  and  banishment  in  (see  Hefele,  ii,  78  eq.), 
Cbrysostom  was  recalled  indeed  in  three  days  in  conse- 
quence of  an  earthquake  and  the  dissaUsftction  of  tbe 
people,  bat  was  agiUn  oondemned  by  a  coimril  in  404, 
and  banished  from  the  court.   See  Chrtsostom. 

The  age  could  not  indeed  tmdersCand  and  sppredate 
the  bold  ^tirit  of  Origen,  but  was  still  accessibte  to  the 
narrow  piety  «f  EpiphaiiiipidHa4)itwrt^4^^Wl|M  *rf 
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Chrftofltom.  T«fe  in  ipt*  of  tbU  prevailing  averaioo 
of  the  time  to  free  qwcuUtion,  Origen  alwtyi  reuined 
mwiy  resden  and  admiren,  eapecuUy  tmang  the  monke 
in  Ptlestioe,  two  of  whom,  Domitun  uid  Theodonu  A»- 
kidas,  came  to  faror  and  influence  at  the  court  of  Justin- 
Un  L  Bat  under  this  emperor  the  dispute  oa  the  oi^ 
thodoxjr  of  Origen  was  renewed  abuul  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century,  in  coooeetioii  with  the  mooophynte 
ioontrorenqr;  aod,  notwithsiandlng  Theodonu's  influ- 
ence, his  vppoomta,  wiUi  the  •tsistanoe  of  Mennas,  pa- 
triarch of  'Con8tantin<qile,  eauaed  Origen  to  be  coa- 
demned  in  the  vvvodoc  ivSriftowra  in  644.  That  thu 
Judgment  was  conflnned  by  the  fifth  cecumenical  synod 
is  highly  improbable.  But  as  the  reading  of  Orig«i's 
writings  had  been  made  a  heretical  act  1^  reason  of 
their  eondemnatioii,  no  one  Tontared  until  very  noent 
times  to  raise  hia  voice  for  Origen,  aod  his  woriu  and 
doctrines  have  gone  oat  of  sight,  or  passed  oat  ot  exist- 
ence. Says  Sc^ff:  "  The  vehement  aod  peUy  pemonal 
quarrels  ovet  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen  brought  no  gain 
to  the  development  of  the  Church  doctrine.  Indeed, 
the  condemnation  (rf*  Origen  was  a  deatlfi-lriow  to  theo- 
logical science  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  left  it  to  stilbn 
gradnallf  into  a  mechanical  tradi^nialiso  and  fcvmal- 
ism." 

Uttrature, — (L)  Etuphanius,  Hare§.  64 ;  several  epi»- 
tles  of  Epiphanius,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  and  Je- 
rome (in  Junme'a  £p.  61  and  87-100,  ed.TaUara);  the 
oontroversiol  works  of  Jerome  and  Rufious  on  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Origen  (Rufini  Praifatia  ad  Orig.  mpt  &(>x<^  i 
and  A p<^ogia  m.  umctimrum  n  Bieron, ;  Uieionymi  Ep, 
84  PamBuuMim  tt  Oeeaaum  dt  trrorilm  Origadi ; 
Apologia  ad  Rttjimim  libri  iii,  written  401,  408,  ^) ; 
Palladins,  Vita  JoAommi  Cluymittomi  (in  ChryBoet 
Opera,  voh  xiii,  ed.  MontAaoon) ;  Soctales,  Hitt.  EccUm. 
Ti,  8-18 ;  Sozomen,  Hitt.  EccU*.  viii,  2-20;  Theodoret, 
Hitt.  Eockt.  V,  27  sq.;  Photias,  BiUiolh.  Cod.  69; 
Mansi,  Cone  iii,  1141  sq.  (IL)  Haetius,  Oriffotiam 
(Opera  Orig.  vid.  iv,  ed.  Delame) ;  Doiicin,  ffitt,  dt» 
■KHwmeftte  arrivi*  dam  PigUte  au  tvfet  d'Origiw  (Par, 
1700) ;  Walch,  GfA,  d.  A'eteemoi,  vii,427  sq. ;  Schriickh, 
Kir^engetdlitAie,  x,  108  sq.  Comp.  also  the  mono- 
graphs of  Redepenning  and  Thomoaius  on  Origen;  aod 
Neander,  Der  heiL  JoK.  Chtyiottomu  (Beri.  1848, 3d  ed.), 
ii,  121  aq.;  Hefele  (R,  C.),  Origenittaatr^^  in  the  Kir- 
ekm-Lexiima  of  Wetzer  and  Welte,  vii,  847  sq.,  and  in 
bis  ConciliengttchichU,  ii,  76  sq. ;  Zdckler,  HieroKgntuM 
(Gotha,  1866),  p.  286  sq.,  891  sq.;  and  especially  Schaff. 
Ch.  Hitt,  iii,  698-706;  Meander,  Gh,  Hitt.  ii,  586-688, 
678-7M ;  tiieseler,  EeekK  HitL  i»  413.  (J.H.W.) 

Orlgmlaiu.  SeeSKOprsu 

OrlgeniBm.   See  OntoEKiaTa. 

Origenistw,  a  title  of  two  eatiielj  distinct  dasses 
of  berries. 

1.  ft  is  the  name  <4'ceitaitt  hentiGal  Cbristiaiw  who 
professed  to  adopt  the  theological  riewi  of  the  Church 
father  £7r^(q.  v.).  They  derdoped  as  a  body  in  the 
4th  century,  and  taught — 

(1.)  A  pre-existent  state  of  human  souls,  prior  to 
the  Mosaic  creation,  and  perhaps  for  eternity,  which 
souls  were  clothed  with  ethereal  bodies  aaited  to  th«i 
original  dignity.   See  Vtat-mxamsen. 

(2.)  That  seals  woe  eondemned  to  anlmata  mortal 
bodies,  in  order  to  expiate  faults  tbey  had  committed 
in  a  pre-existent  state;  for  we  may  be  assured,  from 
the  infinite  goodness  of  their  Creator,  that  they  were  at 
Arst  joined  to  the  purest  matter  and  placed  in  those 
regions  of  the  universe  which  were  roost  suitable  to  the 
purity  ofeBseooe  that  they  then  possessed.  For  that  the 
souls  of  men  an  an  order  of  easoiluiUy  inooiporate  apir- 
ile,  their  deep  immersioQ  into  berrestrial  moUer^  the 
modiflcation  of  all  their  operations  by  it,  and  the  heav- 
enly body  promised  in  the  Gospel,  as  the  highest  per- 
fection of  our  renewed  nsture,  clearly  evince.  There- 
fore, if  our  souls  existed  before  they  appeared  as  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth,  they  were  placed  in  a  pater  element, 
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and  eujoyed  far  greater  degrees  of  bappln— ■  kaAm- 
toinly  he  whose  overflowing  goodness  broagfat  thn 
into  existence  would  not  deprive  them  of  their  Mia^, 
till  by  tbw  mutability  tb^  rendered  tbemsdm  Ibb 
purs  in  the  whole  extant  of  their  powers,  and  becmt 
disposed  for  the  suae^>tioo  trf  sodi  a  degree  %A  oacponsl 
life  as  was  exactly  onaweiable  to  their  present  di^iori- 
tion  of  s{4rit.  Hence  it  was  neBsssaiy  that  tbey  ibookl 
become  terrestrial  men. 

(8.)  That  the  soul  of  Christ  was  united  to  the  Woid 
before  the  incarnation ;  for  tite  Scriptures  tcadi  as  thM 
the  soul  of  the  Meanah  was  created  before  the  begta- 
ntng  of  the  worid  (PhiL  ii,.e,  7).  Thia  text  must  be 
understood  of  Christ's  human  boo),  because  it  is  unmHl 
to  propound  the  Deity  as  an  example  (rf*  bnmili^  in 
Scripture  niougb  Uie  hnnan^  of  CbriM  was  ■» 
godlike  he  emptied  bimsdf  of  this  fiihwaa  of  life  od 
glory  to  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.  It  vsi 
this  Messiah  who  conversed  with  the  patriarchs  ondet 
a  human  form ;  it  was  he  who  appeared  to  If  oees  «n  the 
holy  mount ;  it  was  he  who  spoke  to  the  propbeta  »■ 
der  a  visible  appearance;  and  it  is  he  who  wiU  at  hit 
come  in  triumph  upon  Uie  cloods  to  wamw  the  wamt 
to  its  primitive  splendw  and  fdid^. 

(4.)  That  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  we  ritfObe 
clotbed  with  ethereal  bodies ;  for  the  eleaieots  of  oir 
terrestrial  composition  are  each  aa  almoat  fatally  en- 
tangle OS  in  vice,  pasmon,  and  misery.  The  purer  the 
vehicle  the  soul  is  united  with,  the  mote  petfcct  are  her 
life  and  opemliMts,  Besides,  the  Supnme  GocdncH 
who  made  all  things  aasnrea  us  he  made  ail  tinngs  beat 
St  first,  and  tberefbn  his  recovoy  of  as  to  wm  lost  h^h 
l^neas  (which  islhedsngn  of  the  Goapel)  Mnst  lestaw 
us  to  oar  better  bodies  and  hoppia-  bshkatar— ,  wUeh 
is  evident  from  1  Cor.  xv,  49;  S  Oor.  t,  1 ;  and  othec 
texts  of  Scripture^ 

(5.)  That,  after  long  periods  of  time,  the  damned  afaall 
be  released  flrom  their  torments,  and  reetoicd  so  a  nev 
sute  of  probatHHii  for  the  Deity  has  each  naifres  in 
hia  gracious  providence  as  will  vindkale  his  aovempi 
goodness  and  wisdom  from  all  dispaiagemenu  Expis- 
tory  pains  are  a  part  of  tiis  adoraUe  plan;  far  this 
ahorper  kind  of  favor  has  a  righteous  place  in  sock 
creatures  as  are  by  nature  mutable.  Tboogh  na  has 
extinguished  or  ulenced  the  divine  life,  yet  it  has  not 
destroyed  the  facultiee  of  reason  aad  andentaadiaf^ 
consideration  and  memory,  which  will  serve  the  life 
which  is  DKM  poweiftil  thenAxe,  the  ngonms  at- 
traction (tf  the  seosool  notme  be  lAated  tnr  a  eeaidcss 
pain,  these  powers  may  resume  the  aeeds  of  a  better  life 
and  nature.  As  in  the  material  system  there  Is  a  giav- 
itotion  of  the  lesser  bodies  towards  the  greater,  there 
muat  of  necessity  be  something  analogous  to  this  in  the 
intellectual  system ;  and  sinoe  the  spirits  created  by 
God  are  emanations  and  streams  from  his  own  ab^aa  of 
being,  and  as  aelf-ex  latent  power  moat  needs  subject  sH 
beings  to  itself,  the  Deitr  could  ttot  bat  impRsa  i^m 
intimate  natnree  and  aabstonces  a  central  tendeacy 
towards  himself;  an  essential  prindpte  of  moioa  to 
their  great  ori^naL  (This  doctrine,  in  a  siNDewhat 
modified  form,  is  now  advocated  by  some  Bn^^iah  di- 
vines. Very  reeeotiy  the  Rev.  Edward  EUot  lus  coaw 
oat  as  the  advocate  of  eonditifmal  immortality  ia  his 
/i^f^ta  CAri«t[Li»d.l87&3.  See  ArsLoaif  Ar.fb^fL 
Reg.  Jark  1876.) 

(6.)  That  the  earth,  after  il«  conflagrotioa,  diaB  be- 
come habitable  again,  and  be  the  mansion  of  aien  aod 
animals,  and  that  in  eternal  viciasitades.  For  it  is  tliaa 
expressed  in  Isaiah :  "  Behold,  I  make  new  henven  and 
a  new  earth,"  etc;  and  in  Ueb.  i,  10, 12,*'Thoa,La>d, 
in  the  heglnnittg  haat  laid  the  foundations  of  the  oBCli; 
as  a  vesture  sbslt  thoa  change  then,  and  they  ahaO  be 
changed,"  etc.  Where  there  is  only  a  change,  the  sob- 
atance  ia  not  deetn^ed,  this  change  being  only  se  that 
of  a  garment  worn  out  and  decaying.  IIm  foshioa  «rf 
the  world  passes  away  like  a  turning  scene,  to  exbUtcc 
a  fresh  aod  oe<^  «al  if  e.^ 
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dK  pccKDt  drew  and  ■ppamnoe  of  tltiiigs  go  off;  the 
KihMace  »  wnniond  towaria  MMtffc  Sw  Millcra- 

IU5S.  • 

%  the  6th  BMtMy  the  OrigeniaU  had  coupM^y 
■bAM,  Old  thm  bm  been  no  attempli  in  the  Church 
■t  itrind.  See  Obigbm  ;  Obigbmiah  CoimtovsinT. 

2.  OrigeuM  u  abo  the  nanw  given  to  a  sect  al 
bnelkal  ChiiMiaiw  who,  at  iqipesn  from  Epiphantus, 
woe  fiiUuwers^f  aome  unknown  Origen,  a  person  quite 
diStmt  from  the  father  of  the  2d  and  8d  centuriei.  In 
oat  i^iee  indeed  Epipbanim  {a  very  biUer  opponent  of 
Oii^niMie  o[nnioiis)  says  be  is  ignorant  wbetbCT  or  not 
ihc  wet  waa  derived  from  him  (Epiph.  Pommt.  Ixiii, 
buT);  bat  in  anotber  he  apeake  of  them  without  doubt 
u  hiknrtn  cf  some  other  Origen  (A  nac^ihaL).  These 
Oiigaiitfa  are  spoken  of  aa  given  to  sbatneful  rices,  but 
iMiLiBg  faitber  is  mentiooed  of  tbenu  There  waa  an 
phikMopber  of  the  same  name,  oontempo- 
iny  with  the  gnat  Oiigeo,  bat  tbcta  is  nothing  known 
vUA  eonnecta  him  widi  tha  aieb  FUlaiter  is  nlent 
tbcmt  them,  while  AngmtiM  and  PrwiestJnstai  m 
irir  able  to  npMt  (be  atateonent  (rf*  B^bHiiaib 

OilBlnorBvlL  See  Era.;  Sn. 

Oiigtn  of  Man.  See  Ham;  Prsadaxites, 

Origtai  ci  Spooles.  See  Crbatkui;  Spboucs. 

Oligliul  Antlbnrghera  ia  the  name  usually 
^nile  tboae  Sooteh  pKshyterians  who  seoedsd  in  1606 
bm  tha  Ganecal  Associate  (Aotiburgber)  SyooA  of 
fiimtlanrt  See  AlcnBttBauua.  The  occasion  of  their 
Ktmuo  ta  generally  called  the  "  OU  and  New  Light 
Cgemm^."  This  waa  a  ooosideration  o(  the  power 
«f  the  otU  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion.  The 
mrt^  aeeedavs  had  held  wbal  is  eonmonfy  termed  the 
EMhliibmtpt  prindiJa.  Gradually  a  change  (rf* opinion 
<aaM  over  a  pert  at  the  body,  and  aome  wen  disposed 
to  fiMslioa  the  expediency  and  New-Teatamcnt  an* 
Iksrity  for  national  Church  eetaUishmenta.  In  1798  ic 
btesme  a  aubjed  of  debate  in  the  General  Associate 
Snod,  and  from  that  time  New-Ugbt  or  Anti-Eatab- 
liikacDt  psinciples  gained  many  advocates.  Year  after 
year  the  snh^  was  keenly  diacnasod,  and  in  1804  the 
Aiarr«ciM4ed7eilHiM9,oraiwv8eeaaaioa  Testimony, 
oBbadjriBg  these  ptoposed  viewa  as  thoae  of  the  seccs- 
M  body,  was  adi^ited  by  the  General  ^nod.  A  small 
umber  oif  membaa,  however,  beaded  by  Dr.  Thomas 
M'Ori^  pcoteated  against  the  New  Tcadmony  as  em- 
bodying, in  tbetr  view,  important  deviations  from  the 
principles  of  the  Or^aecedcn.  Wbenatlength 
ila  Sarnuive  and  Teatimoay  came  to  bo  enacted  aa  a 
Km  af  eonnnudoo,  I^.M'Crie^and  the  htctbien  wbo 
aftaed  to  Ua  asntfanenti,  fUt  that  it  waa  diffienlt  for 
ihni  t—eiaiitieaa^  to  leinain  (n  eonoMmioo  with  tbe 
mei.  They  were  most  reluctant  to  separate  from 
tkeir  bvetbren^  and  aoootdingly  they  retained  their  po- 
otioa  in  camtecdon  with  the  body  for  two  years  after 
the  New  Tcadmony  bad  been  adopted  by  the  synod.  At 
ksgth  the  four  brethren,  Uessni  fimoe,  Aitken,  Hogg, 
mi  ItOAtj  Itadim  that  they  eodd  no  longer  content 
rtfsdvM  with  Bsere  ■oavaiUng  protests  agatnat  tbe 
deisgaoftbe  synod,  stdemnly  sepented  from  the  body, 
mdoastkated  tbenaelveB  into  a  presbytery,  under  the 
*«y'aTi^  of  the  Cmatitntional  Aasmdate  PresbytCfy. 
Bm  ihoogb  tbey  hod  taken  this  important  step,  tb^ 
as(  ewisidef  it  pmdant  to  make  a  poblic  annoanoe> 
■mtef  tbsir  nseal^  onlU  tb^  bad  full  time  to  pub- 
bh  tha  leaaooa  Sir  the  eoona  thqr  had  adopted.  Yet, 
■  Ibqr  fid  not  affMt  secrscy  in  the  matter,  intdli- 
noee  ef  tbe  movement  reached  tbe  General  Awociato 
ii^Bod,  then  sitting  in  Glasgow,  which  acoordin^y, 
wiiksot  tbe  fomatitiee  of  a  l^al  trial,  deposed  and  ex- 
iiwsiaiiiialiiil  Dr.  U'Cri<b  The  ptmta  of  difference 
bovcsB  the  original  Seccssiwi  TesUmony  and  the 
"KsRaUve  and  Testimony"  whkb  Isd  to  the  secession 
rfihafcarprateattnaiidtberocmatien  oftbaOonati- 
MisMl  ftssnritn  Preabytery  cannot  be  better  stated 
thn  in  IIh  fidknriiv  axtraet  ftam  tbe  explaaatory  ad- 


dress which  Dr.  ICOie  delivered  at  the  time  to  bis  own 
coagregatioa : 

"  The  New  TeallmoiiT  expressly  asserts  that  tbe  power 
competent  to  worldly  Klnsdoins  la  to  be  viewed  aa  're- 
(pecilng  only  tbe  racoLu-  fiiteresu  of  society,'  lu  diMliic- 
tloD  from  tbelr  religions  Interests.  It  Is  cs»y  to  see  Ihst 
tbie  principle  doi  only  tends  to  exclude  nstluus  and  tlielr 
mlera  from  all  Interference  wttb  rellsion,  from  employiug 
their  power  (br  pniraotioK  s  rclieiona  reronuatluu  sud 
advancing  the  kiui;dum  of  Chrkt,  out  also  vlrtoally  oon- 
demna  wbat  tbe  mien'  of  this  laud  did  In  fonner  times  of 
refonnatlon,  wbtcb  tbe  orlglual  Testtniouy  did  bear  wlt- 
ueee  to  as  a  work  of  Ood.  Accordlufcty  tnls  refonnatlon 
is  viewed  as  a  mere  ecclesiastical  refonnatlou ;  and  the 
laws  made  by  a  reforming  Parliament,  eic.  In  so  for  as' 
ibey  recognlred,  rotined,  and  ertabtlabed  tbe  Beformed 
religion,  are  either  omitted,  glossed  over,  or  explained 
away.  In  the  acconot  of  tbe  first  RefomiBtloD  tne  abo- 
lition of  the  Inws  Id  Ikvor  of  popery  Is  mentioned,  but  a 
total  and  desloned  alienee  ia  observed  respecting  all  tbe 
laws  made  Id  Ihvor  of  tbe  Frotestant  Confeaslon  and  DIs- 
dpllne,  by  wblcb  tbe  nation  lu  Its  most  public  capacity 
stated  Itself  to  be  on  the  aide  of  Christ's  eanse;  and  even 
the  thmons  deed  of  civil  constitution,  settled  ou  a  Ite- 
fhrmed  footing  In  lWS,iB  buried  and  ror:gotteD.  Thessme 
thi&ff  Is  observable  in  the  accooot  of  tbe  second  Befor- 
niation.  On  one  occaaion  It  la  said  that  the  king  gave  bis 
consent  to  such  acts  as  were  Ihoagfat  necessary  Tor  f  ecor- 
ing  the  dvtl  aiid  religions  rMils  of  the  nation,  without 
aaytaig  whether  tbey  were  r^bt  or  wrong.  But  sit  tbe 
other  laws  of  tbe  reforming  parliaments  dnring  the  pe> 
rlod,  wblcb  were  specified  and  approved  in  tbe  fonner 
papers  of  the  secession,  and  ereu  tbe  eettlemeut  of  the 
civil  conatlintiuu  lu  161ft,  which  waa  formerly  coneldered 
as  ibe  crowning  part  of  Scotland's  Beformatloo  and  llber- 
lles.  Is  passed  m-er  witbont  mention  or  teeilmony.  Bven 
that  wicked  act  ot  the  Scottish  Parliament  after  the  res- 
toration nf  Cbaries  II.,  by  which  all  tbe  laws  establishing 
and  rstlfyliig  tbe  Presbylertan  retlgloD  and  covepania 
were  rescinded,  Is  passed  over  In  its  proper  phice  In  the 
ncknuwledsment  of  stna,  and  when  It  is  mentioned  la 
condemned  with  reserve ;  nor  waa  this  done  tnsdvertent- 
ly,  for  If  the  Presbyterian  religion  onght  not  to  have  been 
established  br  law,  It  Is  not  easy  to  condemn  a  Parlia> 
ment  for  rescinding  that  establlsbment. 

"Anotber  point  which  baa  been  In  controversy  Is  tbe 
national  obligation  of  the  retlgions  coveuanU  enteied 
Into  In  this  land.  The  doctrine  of  tbe  New  Testlniour  Is 
that  'religions  covenanting  Is  entirely  an  ecclesiastical 
dnty;'  that  persons  enter  Into  It  'aa  members  of  tbe 
Chnrch,  and  not  as  members  of  the  State  ;*  that '  those  In- 
vested with  civil  power  have  no  other  concern  with  It 
than  aa  Cbnrch  members;*  and  accordingly  It  restricts 
the  obligation  of  the  eovensnu  of  this  land  to  persons  of 
all  ranks  only  in  tbeir  spiritnsi  character  and  as  Chnrch 
members.  But  It  cannot  admit  of  a  donbt  that  the  Na- 
tional and  Solemn  Lea^e  and  Covenant  were  national 
oaths  in  tbe  most  pro^r  sense  of  the  word;  that  they 
were  Intended  as  such  by  those  who  framed  them,  and 
that  tbey  were  thus  luleroreied  by  the  three  kingdoms ; 
the  dvli  mlera  entering  into  theon,  enscting  them,  and 
setting  them  forward  In  their  public  capacity,  as  well  as 
the  ecclesiastical.  And  the  nnlform  opinions  of  Presby* 
tcrians  from  the  time  they  were  taken  has  been  that  they 
are  binding  In  a  national  as  well  aa  eccleslasilcsl  point  of 
view.  I  aball  ooly  produce  the  testimony  of  one  respect- 
able writer  (principal  Forrester);  *Tbe  binding  fiirce,* 
saya  h^  '  of  these  engagements  aupeara  In  the  anbjecta 
tbey  anett  as,  first,  oar  Church  in  her  repfesenutivea, 
auo.  In  tfaor  most  pabtle  capadtr,  tbe  general  assembHea 
In  berth  nations:  second,  the  state  repreaeniatlvH  and 
parltamenta,  Thnsallasanrancesareglveutbateltberelvl) 
or  ecclesiastical  lawa  can  aflbrd;  ana  the  public  Iklth  of 
Church  and  SUto  la  idlgbied  with  Inviolable  ties,  so  that 
tbey  must  stand  while  we  have  a  Cbiuch  or  Slate  In  Scot, 
land.  Both  as  men  and  aa  Christians,  aa  members  of  ihe 
Churrb  and  Sute,  ander  either  a  rellgloas  or  dvll  consid- 
eration, we  atand  hereby  bivlolably  angaaed ;  and  iiot 
only  representatlvea,  bnt  also  tbe  IncorpontUoDS  (or  body) 
ot  Church  and  State  are  under  the  same.  On  this  broad 
ground  have  Presbylerlans  stated  the  obligation  of  the 
onveuanta  of  this  kind.  Andwhyshoaldlbmrnotr  Why 
sbonldwesecktonarmwthelrubllntlonr  Ateweafrald 
that  these  lands  should  be  too  closely  bound  to  the  Lord  t 
It  religious  covenanting  be  a  moral  dnty.  If  oaths  and 
vows  are  fbiiDded  in  the  light  of  natnre  as  well  oa  In  the 
Wwd  of  Ood,  why  sboold  not  men  be  capaUe  of  entering 
Into  tb«n,  and  ofbelng  honnd  hj  them  In  eveiy  character 
In  which  they  are  placed  under  the  moral  government  of 
Ood,  as  men  and  as  Christians,  as  members  of  the  Cbnrch 
and  of  the  Btato,  whenever  tbete  Is  a  call  to  enter  Into 
such  covenants  as  have  respea  to  all  these  characters,  as 
was  the  case  In  tbe  covenants  of  our  ancestors,  which  re- 
cedera  have  witnessed  for  and  Ibrmiillr  renewed  T  In  the 
furmerTesUmonywltnesa  was  expressly  borne  to  tbe  na- 
tional ubllgatlon  of  these  covenants.'  In  ^waking  of  tbe 
Nntl'inalCovepant,  It  says,  'By  this  solemn  oath  and  cor- 
enant  this  kingdom  made  a  uatlonalfSnrRnder^qftfaem- 
aalvaaaatolhelAnl.'  It  (^assntbfUUMindi^ 
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and  Covennnt  wu  enterad  Into  and  ts  binding  npon  tbe 
three  kiii|j:d»m» ;  tb«t  both  of  ttaem  an  binding  apon  tbe 
Charcb  and  land*,  and  tbe  CbDrcb  aod  natrnii!.  The 
deed  of  dvll  conalltntluna  fa  sttid  tu  bnT«  b«en  settled  in 
coiieeqiieuce  of  ihe  m<wt  anlcmn  covenant  enKagemeutv, 
and  tbe  renclndlng  of  the  law  in  Eavor  of  thti  true  religion 
\f  teallfled  ajralnat  aa  an  act  <>t  nailunal  perjnry.  Yet,  bj 
tbe  New  Tentlmonj,  all  are  Ixtnnd  tu  declare  that  relig- 
ions citTennutliiK  la  entirely  au  ecclesiastical  dnty,  and 
blndlnj;  noij  on  the  Cbarch  and  her  members,  as  sDcta; 
and  that  'tboee  Invested  with  civil  power  have  uo  other 
concern  with  it  bat  ua  Chnrcb  memben.'  la  It  an;  won- 
der that  there  aboald  b«  aecedere  wiio  cannot  snbmlt  to 
receive  sncb  doctrlnet  Tbe  time  will  come  when  It  will 
be  matter  nf  aslonlabroent  that  so  few  have  appeared  in 
such  a  cniise,  and  that  those  who  have  appealed  staonid 
have  be«u  borne  down,  apposed,  and  spoken  nealuvL  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  small  moment  to  restrict  the  obliga- 
tion of  solemn  oaths,  tbe  breach  of  which  b  ctiargeable 

rn  a  land,  or  to  explain  awaj  any  part  of  that  obllga- 
.  The  qoarrel  of  God's  covenant  is  not  yet  thor- 
uazbly  pleaded  by  him  against  these  guilty  aod  apoata- 
tliin;  Innds,  and  all  that  have  any  dna  aeDseorthc  invio> 
lable  obligation  of  them  ebonid  tremble  at  toocUnK  or 
«oervating  tbem  In  tbe  smallest  point." 

At  tbe  request  of  the  t»ethren  Dr.  M'Crie  drew  up  and 
published  m  paper  ezplanatofy  of  the  principles  in- 
ndved  io  the  oontroversy  which  had  led  to  the  breach. 
This  wetk  appeared  in  April,  1807,  and  was  f^arded  by 
thoae  who  took  an  interest  in  the  subject  as  exhibiting 
a  very  satiatactoTy  view  of  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Associate  Presbytery.  But,  however  able,  this 
treatise  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time,  although 
copies  of  it  were  eagerly  sought  many  years  after,  when 
the  Voluntaty  Controversy  engrossed  much  of  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  Constilntioaal  Presbytery  continued 
steadfastly  to  muntaln  their  prindplas,  along  with  the 
small  number  of  people  who  adbered  to  them,  and  (Wxii 
all  who  sought  to  join  them  they  required  an  explicit 
avowal  of  ^herence  to  the  principles  of  the  secession 
as  conuined  in  the  original  Testimony.  For  twenty- 
one  yean  the  brethren  proaecuted  their  work  and  held 
fast  their  principles  in  much  harmony  and  peace  with 
one  another,  and  to  the  great  edidcaliun  of  the  docks 
oommitted  to  their  care.  In  1827  a  change  took  place 
in  their  ecdesiaattcal  position,  a  cordial  union  having 
been  effected  between  the  Constitutional  Presbytery 
and  the  Associate  Synod  of  Protesters,  under  tbe  name 
of  the  AttociaU  Sjfnod  of  Original  Seeedert.  See 
Orioi:(al  Secei>kb9  (Associ^tb  Symod  of). 

Original  Borghers  is  tbe  name  of  that  body  of 
secessioniats  from  the  Scotch  Eatabluhnient  who  in  the 
schism  of  1747  remained  steadfast  to  the  oath  obliga- 
rion,  and  bvwed  the  National  Establishment,  though 
they  did  not  tetm  m  part  of  it.  See  Awtibukohkiw. 
lo  the  agitation  regarding  the  power  of  the  dvil  magis- 
trate in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  binding  obligation 
of  the  covenants  upon  posterity,  towards  the  close  of 
the  18th  century,  the  Associate  General  (Antiburgber) 
Synod  bad  deemed  it  necessary  to  remodel  the  whole 
of  their  testimony,  a  proceeding  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  OrigvuU  Atdibur^keri  (q.v.).  The  As- 
sociate (Burgher)  Synod,  however,  did  not  proceed  so 
far  as  to  remodel  their  Testimony,  but  simply  prefixed 
to  the  formula  of  questions  proposed  to  auKUdatea  for 
license  or  for  ordination  a  problein  or  explanatory  state- 
ment not  requiring  an  approbation  of  compulsory  meas- 
ures in  matters  of  religion,  and,  in  reference  to  the  cov- 
enants, admitting  tbeir  oUigation  on  posterity,  without 
defining  either  the  native  or  extent  of  the  obligation. 
The  intiodtKtioa  of  this  preamble  gave  rise  to  a  violent 
controversy  in  the  Assodate  (Bni>ther)  Synod,  which 
commenced  In  1796,  and  has  usually  been  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Formula  Controversy.  The  utmost  keen- 
ness and  even  violence  characieriMd  both  parties  in 
the  contention,  the  opponents  of  tbe  preamble  declaring 
that  it  involved  a  manifest  departure  from  the  doctrines 
itf  the  original  standards  of  tlie  secession,  while  iu  fa- 
vorm  contended  with  equal  vriiemence  that  the  same 
statements  as  those  which  were  now  objected  to  had 
already  been  given  forth  more  than  once  by  the  Church 
courts  of  tbe  seceaskm.   At  several  socoeaaive  meet- 


ings of  tbe  synod  tbe  adoption  of  the  preamUe  was 
streniKNuly  lesiatad,  but  at  leogth,  in  179^  it  was  agietd 

to  in  tbe  following  terms : 

"That  whereas  some  parts  of  the  standard  of  this  sys- 
<>d  have  been  lnterpret«d  as  fkvoring  cooipoleory  m«a«- 
urea  In  religion,  tbe  nyuod  hereby  declare  that  th^  do 
not  require  an  nppnibatiou  of  ntiy  such  principle  nvoi 
any  candidate  for  license  or  ordination.  And  whereas  a 
ouutroveray  baa  arlMU  atnODg  oa  re»i>ecUng  tbe  natiut 
and  kind  of  the  utillgallou  of  our  soleiuu  cuveuanta  ob 
posterity— whether  It  be  entirety  of  the  ^nie  kind  npuii 
us  aa  npon  onr  ancestors  who  swore  tbem — the  syund 
hereby  declare  that,  while  they  bold  tbu  obllsatioD  of  tnr 
covenants  npun  poaterity,  tbey  do  not  interlere  with  thai 
coutruveray  which  bai*  arisen  respecting  Uie  niitnre  and 
kind  of  it :  and  recommend  It  to  all  tnelr  members  to 
suppress  that  controversy  as  tending  to  s  geMial  otiife 
rather  than  godly  edifying." 

The  adoption  of  this  preamble  havini;  been  dedded 
upon  by  « large  m^wity  of  tbe  synod,  Measra.  WilUaa 
Fletcher,  William  Taylor,  and  WilHam  Wataoo,  imnis* 
ters,  with  tsn  eUos,  dissented  fkom  tiiis  dedmoo ;  and 
Mr.  Willis  gave  in  the  following  pratestatiou,  to  whid 
Hr.  EbowHc  Hysh>p  and  two  dden  adbend : 

"I  protsst  In  my  own  name,  «id  In  the  name  of  all 
ministers,  elders,  and  private  ChrUUans  who  adhere  to 
this  protest,  that  as  the  synod  has  obstinately  refhsed  to 
remove  the  preamble  preifxed  to  the  Fumala,  and  declare 
their  simple  and  onqoaHited  adhereuoa  to  our  priadple», 
1  will  no  more  acknowledge  tbem  as  over  me  m  the  Lud 
until  they  retuni  to  their  princtptes." 

Messrs.  Willis  and  Hysk^  having  thu%  in  the  veiy 
terms  of  their  protest,  declared  themselves  no  longer  ia 
connection  with  the  synod,  their  names  were  erased  fnim 
the  roll ;  and  those  who  adhered  to  them  were  decUied 
to  have  cut  themselves  off  from  tbe  eommunion  at  tbe 
Associate  body.  Accordingly,  on  Oct.  2, 1799,  the  two 
brethren  who*  had  thus  renowiesd  tbe  authority  of  the 
synod  met  at  Glasgow,  along  with  WiUiom  Wmtsoa, 
minister  to  RilpatHck,  and  solemnly  ooostituted  tbem- 
selves  into  a  preabrteiy,  under  the  name  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Presbjtwy.  This  was  the  commencement  of  that 
section  of  tbe  secession  formerly  known  by  tbe  name 
of  "  Old  Light"  or  "  Original  Borghers."  In  the  eome 
of  the  following  year  the  brethren  who  had  thoe  eqy- 
anitcd  tbemselves  fimm  tbe  Associate  Burner  Synod 
were  Jwned  by  several  additional  ministera,  who  sym- 
patfaixed  with  then  in  their  views  of  tbe  preamble  aa 
being  an  abandonment  of  secession  principles.  Grad. 
uolly  the  new  presbytery  increased  in  nunUiers  nntil,  is 
1805,  they  had  risen  by  ordtnations  and  aoceasinas  to 
dfteen.  They  now  constituted  thenraelves  into  a  synod, 
under  tbe  name  oT  the  "AasoctaU  Synod;"  bat  the 
name  1^  which  tbsy  have  beat  usaaUy  kaom  ia  the 
Or^fimUSvyker  ^tni.  In  rindieaUoa  aa  wdlaa  ex- 
planation of  their  principles,  they  repaUisbed  t  be  Act, 
Declaration,  and  Testimcny"  of  the  Seoemion  Church. 
They  also  published,  in  a  separate  pam|dilel,  an  Ap- 
pendix of  tbe  Testimony,  containing  *'A  Narrative  of 
the  origin,  progress,  and  consequences  (rf  late  innova- 
tions of  the  Secession,  with  a  ContiniMition  vt  that  Tea- 
ttmony  to  the  present  time." 

In  course  of  time  a  uni<m  was  proposed  to  be  effected 
between  tbe  Original  Burgher  and  Original  Antibnqrber 
sections  of  the  secession,  and,  with  a  view  to  acoompfish- 
ing  an  object  so  desirable,  a  oarreepondeiiee  was  en- 
tered into  between  tbe  synods  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions, oommittees  were  appointed,  and  conferences  held 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  anion.  But  tbe  negotiacioa% 
though  continued  for  socne  time,  were  ftutlsH^and  tbe 
project  of  anion  was  abandooed.  Inl887albniialappU- 
cation  was  made  by  the  Orij^nal  Burgher  Synod  to  be 
admitted  to  oommnnion  with  the  £staUisfaed  Church  vt 
Scotland.  Tbe  proposal  was  favorably  enteitained  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  a  committee  was  ^ipcMntml 
to  conte  with  a  committee  of  the  Original  Baigher 
Synad,andlodiaeuaBtlwt«aso(uiiioii.  Tke  nqgnti- 
ations  were  conducted  in  the  moat  anueible  nanner; 
and  a  General  Assembly  having  transmitted  an  over- 
ture to  presbvteriea  on  the  sutrfect,  tbe  union  was  ap- 
pnvfx),  aod  in  l^^M^j^iiQtKlgOtleiua  Borgher 
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'Sjiwd  becMDe  merged  in  the  Ncdotul  Church  of  Scot- 
liad.  A  small  minority  of  the  synod  declined  to  ac- 
cede to  the  anioD,  preferring  to  maintain  a  separate  po- 
sition, and  to  adben  to  the  aeccsdoo  Testimony,  still 
retainii^  the  name  of  tba  Anodate  or  Origitial  Bitr^er 
Symod.  On  Hay  18,  IMS,  moat  uf  the  Original  Burgh- 
ers who  remained  after  tbeir  brethren  had  joined  the 
Establisbed  Chmch,  anited  with  the  synod  of  Origmcd 
Secederg,  henceforth  to  form  one  aeeociadon  for  the 
support  of  the  covenanted  Reformation  in  the  kiug- 
doina^  onder  tbe  name  of  Synod  of  United  Origimal  8<^ 
eeden.  It  had  previoiuly  been  agreed  that  tbe  Testi- 
mony adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Original  Seceders  in 
1827,  with  the  inaertioD  in  it  of  tbe  alterations  rendered 
necessary  by  the  union,  was  to  be  held  as  the  Testi- 
mony of  the  United  Synod,  and  made  a  term  of  relig- 
ions fdlowAhip  in  tbe  body.  Tbe  Synod  of  Original 
Bothers  was  understood  to  approve  of  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  sina  and  bond  appended  to  the  Testimony, 
and  it  waa  agiced  to  1^  tbe  Qynod  c4' Ori^oal  Secedos 
that  the  qoeatioo  of  the  formula  regarding  the  bur- 
gcas-oatb  should  be  dropped.  On  these  oon^Uona  the 
union  was  eftected,  and  the  Synod  of  Original  Buighen 
as  then  c(Mistitated  ceased  to  exisL 

At  the  present  time,  however,  there  appear  to  remain 
in  existence  tventy-aeven  congregations  of  Original 
Burghers.  They  have  arranged  upon  the  [weUmiaaries 
fcr  ontoD  with  a  small  body  in  Ireland  luilding  iden- 
tical views,  and  calling  tbemselves  the  Attociale  Secet- 
tiott  Sgnod.  This  body  consists  of  only  eleven  oongr&- 
gations.  These  Original  Burghers  have  to  this  day  con- 
tinued eoRUStently  to  maintain  tbe  views  upon  which 
tbe  aecesnon  was  at  ita  (Migin  based.  They  strongly 
vindicate  tbe  duty  and  neceauty  of  national  religion, 
and  are  therefore  in  favor  of  national  estaUishments  in 
opfumGaa  to  the  UnLtad  Preabyteriana  and  other  advo- 
cates of  the  voluntary  system.  They  are  consequently 
also  opposed  to  schemes  for  reunion  among  all  Presby- 
teriaaai,  as  these  would  involve  tbe  admission  of  volun- 
taryisaa  in  making  the  principle  of  establuhment  an 
open  <(ueMion.  Bat  their  establisbmoit  must  be  one 
which  is  based  upon  tbe  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
whicii  waa  dedved  to  be  Uoding  at  the  wdoa  of  the 
two  bo^es  in  1840,  and  in  1866  was  ademnly  renewed 
by  tbe  synod.  They  are  Calvioists  of  the  strictest 
type,  bolding  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement — 
that  Christ  Auffercd  only  for  tbe  elect.  They  are  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  hymns  and  instrumental  mode  in 
puUic  worship.  Tbe  Or^inai  Stctuioa  Magaane,  a 
periodical  which  am»eaBS  onoe  in  two  moiths,  is  the  aa- 
tborized  ocgan  irf  the  views  and  proceedings  of  the 
synod.  See  Origmai  Seeimem  Magmiite;  Oliver  and 
Boyd'a  fUM.  Ahmaaci  Uafsdan,  BitU  of  Ckurdut 
m<^s,i,398  sq.;  Gardner, /'oftib^fAa  World,-vo\. 
ii,  s.  V. ;  and  tbe  references  under  Scotlamd  and  Scotch 
Pbesbvtsriahish.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Original  Seoedat*  (1)  (Associatc  Synod  op) 
is  the  name  of  a  body  of  Scutch  Presl^terians  who 
originated  in  1827  by  onion  of  what  waa  then  tbe  Con- 
ttihUiomd  ^Moeiofe  Preibiftery  and  At  At$oeiale  (An- 
tiboi^ber)  Bjrtmd,  now  generally  known  as  Protertera 
(q.  v.),  because  they  took  exception  in  1620  to  tbe  Basis 
of  Union  between  tbe  two  great  branches  of  the  seces- 
sion. See  Scotland,  Chdrcr  of;  pBESBTTRRiAniflN 
la  Scotland.  The  articlee  agreed  upon  as  saeh  a  ba- 
sis were  drawn  op  by  Dr.  HH^e,  on  tba  one  side,  and 
Prof.  Pixton  cm  die  other.  The  Testimony,  which  was 
enaeted  «•  a  tern  of  feOowship,  ministerial  and  Chria- 
tiaii,  in  the  Amodatt  9]fm>d.of  Origmal  Seoeden,  was 
drawn  up  in  the  histmcal  part  \ty  Dr.  H*Crie,  and  no- 
where do  we  find  a  more  noble,  Inminons,  and  aatisfao- 
tory  yiew  of  the  true  SeoederB,  and  of  their  oontendings 
for  tbe  Reformation  in  a  state  of  secession.  Dr.  H'Crie 
idiowa  that  the  four  brethren  who  fortoed  the  first  Seoed- 
ws,  tbei^haowi  after  this  deed  rfseceasion  they  fbnned 
tbemaelvea  into  a  presbytery  (t>ec  6, 1788),  stUl  for  aone 
tine  lelad  in  w  extra-jodidal  capad^,  and  in  thia  ca- 


pacity they  issued,  in  1784,  a  "Testimmiy  ttx  the  Princi- 
ples uf  the  Keform  Church  of  Scotland."  It  was  not,  in- 
deed, until  two  years  qjore  bad  elapsed  that  they  raeolved 
to  act  in  ft  Judicative  eapadty,  and  aeenrdingfy.  In  De- 
cember, 1786,  they  poUiahed  their  judidal  Teatimony  to 
the  principles  and  proceedings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  against  the  course  of  defection  from  them.  This 
Testimony,  as  Dr.  M'Crie  shows,  was  not  limited  to 
those  evils  which  bad  fonned  tbe  immediate  ground  of 
seceasioa,  but  included  otbera  also  of  a  prior  date,  the 
condemiiaUon  of  which  entered  into  the  Teatimony  which 
the  faithfiil  party  in  tbe  Church  had  all  along  borne. 
The  whole  of  that  Testimony  they  carried  akmg  with 
them  to  a  sUte  of  secesrion.  In  prosecuting  their  Tea- 
timony, they  deemed  it  tbeir  solemn  duty  to  renew  the 
national  covenants,  the  neglect  of  which  bad  often  been 
complained  of  in  the  Established  Church  since  tbe  Bev- 
olutioD.  The  points  of  difference  between  the  Original 
Sfcedert  and  the  Cameromam  or  Reform  Pre^terians 
are  thus  admicably  sketched  by  Dr.HKMe  in  the  hia- 
tMieal  part  of  tbe  Testhnmy  of  18S7 ; 

"1.  We  BcknowledKS  tbattbe  ftmdnroentsl  deed  of  con- 
atitation  In  onr  rerormtnE  period.  In  all  moral  a^iwcts,  fs 
essentially  unalterable,  becanse  of  Its  stcreesbleneH  to  tbe 
Divine  wHl  revesled  In  the  Scriptures,  and  becaoM  It  was 
flttalned  to  and  dxed  In  Ibe  presence  of  onr  solemn  cov> 
enaiiU;  and  that  the  notion  sinned  In  ovenhmwlng  IL 
a.  We  condemn  the  conduct  of  tbe  nation  at  the  Revoln- 
tlon  fn  leaving  the  Reformed  C>in»tltntlnu  buried  and 
neglected ;  and  In  not  liNikIng  nnt  for  magistrates  who 
should  concnr  with  them  In  the  maintenance  of  tme  re- 
liirlon,  as  formerlj-  Mttled,  and  rule  them  by  laws  subser- 
vient to  Its  advsncemeni.  8.  We  condemn  not  only  tbe 
oondnct  of  England  and  Ireland,  at  that  period,  In  retain- 
ing eplscopacjr,  but  also  the  conduct  of  Scotland  lu  not 
reminding  them  uf  their  oblinitlone,  and  In  every  way 
Gompeteni  exdtins  ihem  to  refonnatlon,  conformaoly  to 
a  pni>r  treaty  and  cnvonsnl:  and  particniarly  the  con- 
sent which  this  kingdom  gave  at  tbe  union  to  the  perpet- 
ual coDllnnnuce  uf  episcopacy  In  England,  with  oil  that 
flowed  fhiim  this  and  partakes  of  its  sinful  character.  4. 
We  condemn  the  ecclesla»ilcal  enpremHcy  of  tbe  cniwn 
OB  eeubllehed  by  laws  lu  England  and  Ireland,  and  all 
(be  ammed  exercise  of  It  In  Scotland,  pari Icularly  by 
dissolving  the  aseemblles  of  tbe  Church,  and  claiming  the 
sole  right  of  apiioitiUng  fhvts  and  thanksgivings,  together 
with  the  practical  conipliauceB  with  it  on  the  part  of 
Church  oonns  or  mlnlsrers  In  tbedlMharge  of  their  pnb  lie 
office.  B.  We  condemn  the  abjuration- oath,  and  other 
oniba  which,  either  lu  expreM  terms  or  by  Just  Implica- 
tion, approve  of  tbe  complex  con*  tit  nil  on.  fl.  We  cmi- 
•tder  that  there  Is  a  great  difference  between  the  arbi- 
traiT  and  tyrannical  guvemment  of  the  uervecntlng  pe- 
riod and  tnat  which  nas  exlctod  since  toe  Revulnilon, 
which  was  eelabllsbed  with  the  cordial  content  of  tho 
great  body  of  tbe  nation,  aud  In  consequence  of  a  claim 
of  right  made  by  the  reprewnratlves  of  the  people,  and 
acknowledged  bv  the  rulers ;  who,  nltbough  they  want  (as 
the  nation  does)  many  of  the  qiiali flea tt< ins  which  they 
ought  to  pomew  according  to  the  Word  of  Qod  and  onr 
covenants,  yet  perform  (be  essential  dntles  of  magi  strat  leal 
<dRce  malntatulug  Justice,  pesce,  and  order  to  the 
glory  of  Qod,  and  protecting  ns  In  the  enjoyment  of  onr 
ubertles  and  the  tree  ezercire  of  our  religtou.  Lastly, 
holding  these  viewe,  aud  endeavoring  to  act  according  to 
ihem,  we  can,  without  dropping  our  testimony  lu  behnlf 
of  n  former  reforming  period,  or  approving  of  any  of  the 
evils  which  cleave  to  the  coustliiitloD  or  admlnlstrfttion 
of  tbe  state,  acknowledge  tbe  preMnt  civil  government, 
and  yield  obedience  to  all  ita  lawftil  commands,  not  for 
wrath  but  for  conscience'  sake :  and  In  doing  so  we  have 
this  advantage,  that  we  avoid  the  danger  of  partially  dis- 
regarding the  nnmerons  precepts  rei-pectlng  the  obedi- 
ence to  magistrates  contained  m  the  Bible— we  have  no 
need  to  have  recourse  to  gloss  upon  these,  which.  If  ap- 
Iflled  to  oUwr  precepts  muniug  in  the  same  etmin,  would 
tend  to  loosen  all  the  relations  of  civil  Hfe— and  we  act  In 
unixon  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  tbe  Chrlstiaus 
of  the  firft  ages  who  lived  itnder  henihen  or  Arian  eni|>e- 
rors :  of  Pmtei'tants  who  have  lived  nnder  popish  prince*; 
of  onr  reforming  fathers  In  Scotland  under  queen  Mary, 
and  of  their  successors  during  the  flrst  estabnsbment  or 
eplKopHCV,  and  after  the  Restoration  down  to  the  time 
at  wbtch  the  government  degenerated  into  an  open  and 
avowed  tyranny." 

On  the  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  taking  the 
burgess-oath,  which  so  early  as  1747  rent  tbe  secession 
body  into  two  sections,  tbe  Original  Seceders  avowed 
in  thor  Testimony  a  decided  coinddence  in  statement 
with  the  Antiburghera.  This  is  ptain  from  the  follow- 
ing explanations  givefli3ii)E^t^  M'CQjll^a'fidt  the 
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nligioni  clause  in  th«  oath  It  ihinni  to  be  immuhmit 

with  the  secewion  Testimonr : 

"1,  As  It  Is  «  matter  of  gnM  Importuce  to  swear  hj 
tlie  gn»l  name  of  Qodt  ao  the  ntmust  caution  should  be 
taken  to  ascerialu  the  lawftiluess  of  any  oath  which  we 
are  required  to  take :  and  it  U  the  dnt/  of  mluieters  aud 
Churcb  courts  to  give  direction  aud  warning  to  tbelr  peo- 

iile  Id  BUCb  cases,  espectallj  wbeu  tbe  oatb  embraces  n  pro- 
easlon  of  rellgiou,  and  mure  evpeclallT  wben  tb«  persons 
required  to  Uke  It  are  already  under  tbe  obllgatlim  of  an- 
other oath  sauctionlns  an  explicit  profeMlon  of  religion, 
in  eonaequeuce  of  wbwh  tbey  may  be  in  danger  of  Involv- 
ing themselTes  in  contradictory  eDgagementa.  S.  We  can- 
not be  nuderatood  aa  objecting  to  the  clause  In  queetlon 
on  account  of  Its  requiring  an  adberenc«  to  tbe  true  re- 
ligion, and  fn  an  aliatract  view  of  It  as  determined  by  tbe 
standard  oftbe  Scriptures  (I  f  It  coold  be  understood  In  that 
sense),  In  opposition  to  the  Bomiah.  which  Is  renonuced, 
or  an  adherence  to  tbe  Confession  of  Paltb,  and  any  part 
of  tbe  standards  compiled  for  uniformity  in  the  former 
Reformation,  so  Car  aa  theae  are  still  approved  of  by  the 
acts  of  tbe  Cbnrcb  of  Scotland,  aud  authorised  by  the 
laws.  In  tbese  reepects  we  account  tbe  Rerotutlon  aettle- 
ment  and  tbe  present  laws  a  prlvilegtL  and  agree  to  ail 
which  tbe  Associate  Preabyten'  thaiikmlly  expreaaed  In 
commeodatlon  of  them  In  their  Testimony,  and  In  the 
declamtlon  and  defence  of  tbelr  prlnclplea  concerning 
tbe  present  dvil  govemmenL  a.  Tbeprofeetion  of  re- 
ligion required  by  the  bnrgess-oath  Is  of  a  dlffsrent  kind. 
Iribls  were  not  the  case,  and  If  it  referredouly  to  tbetrae 
religion  In  tbe  abstract,  and  every  swearer  were  left  to  qd- 
dersiand  tbis  according  to  bis  own  views,  tbe  oath  would 
not  serve  tbe  Mirpose  of  a  test,  nor  answer  tbe  design  of 
tbelmposer.  Tbe  Romish  religion  Is  specially  renonuced; 
but  there  is  also  a  poaltive  part  In  the  clause,  specifying 
the  rellglou  proteased  In  tbls  realm  and  aotborlied  by  tbe 
laws  oitbe  laud ;  while  the  word  prtmntlu  will  not  admit 
of  its  applying  to  any  profeaalon  different  m>m  that  which 
la  made  and  authnrlied  at  tbe  time  when  the  oaih  Is 
ewom.  i.  Tbe  profession  of  the  true  religion  made  by 
Secedera,  agreeing  with  that  whicb  was  made  in  this 
connti7  ana  authorised  bT  tbe  laws  between  IttS  and 
lUO,  ia  dllftrent  fhnn,  ana  In  some  Important  points  in- 
consistent with  that  profbsslon  which  Is  presently  made 
by  the  nation  and  authorised  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
The  Judicial  Testimony  finds  fault  witb  the  national 
profession  and  settlement  made  at  the  Revolution,  both 
materially  and  formally  cmMldered,  and  condemns  the 
state  for  excluding.  In  its  laws  anthorlslag  religion,  the 
divine  right  of  presbytery  and  the  Intrinsic  power  oftbe 
Cbnrcb— two  spedal  hrancbes  of  the  glorloas  leadership 
of  the  Redeemer  over  bla  ^Irttnal  kingdoms— and  for 
leaving  tbe  covenanted  reformation  ana  tbe  ooveoante 
under  rescissory  Inwej  while  it  condemns  tbe  Church 
for  not  asserting  ibese  Important  parts  of  religion  and 
reformatloo.  On  tbese  grounds  we  cannot  but  look  upon 
the  religions  danse  in  quesiloD  as  Inconsistent  with  the 
secession  Testimony;  and  accordingly  must  disapprove  of 
the  decision  of  tbe  synod  commending  the  sweating  of  it 
by  Secedera.  B.  As  that  which  brongbt  matters  to  an  ex- 
tremity, and  divided  the  bodv,  waa  a  vote  declaring  that 
all  might  swear  that  oatb,  wntle  at  tbe  same  time  It  was 
condemned  as  nnlawftit.  we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion 
that  thb  held  out  a  danicerons  precedent  to  Cbnrch  conrta 
to  give  a  Judicial  toleration  or  allowance  to  do  what  they 
declare  to  be  sinfhl:  bat,  provided  this  wsre  dlsclslmeo, 
and  proper  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  oath  ttom  be- 
ing ewom  In  the  body  for  the  ftatore,  sad  aa  tbe  use  of  the 
oaih  has  been  laid  aside  in  most  burghs,  we  would  bope 
that  each  an  arratigemeut  may  be  made,  so  far  aa  regards 
this  question,  as  will  be  at  once  agreeable  to  truth  and 
not  bnrtAil  to  the  eonaelenee  of  any.  With  respect  to  the 
censures  which  were  InAlcied,  and  which  had  no  small  In- 
flaence  In  embittering  tbe  dispute,  we  think  It  safllcieDt 
to  say  that  they  were  transleut  acts  of  Indiscipline,  and 
that  no  approbation  of  them  was  ever  reqnired  Rom  min- 
isters or  people.  If  any  dlfbrence  of  mdnloD  u  to  the 
nature  or  eBecu  of  Cbnrch  censure  exist,  it  may  ba  re- 
moved by  an  amicable  oonf^nce." 

At  the  formation  <^  the  United  Seeanim  Ckvrtk,  in 
1820,  by  tbe  union  of  the  "Associate  (Burner)  Synod" 
and  tbe  "General  Associate  (Antiburgher)  Synod,"  a 
number  of  ministers  betoogiog  to  tbe  latter  body  pio- 
tested  against  tbe  Baria  of  Union,  and  nine  of  than 
fonned  tbetnaelree  into  a  aepaiate  court,  under  the 
name  of  Associate  Synod.  This  body  of  I^testers,  as 
they  were  generally  called,  having  mei^ed  themselves, 
in  1827,  in  the  body  whicb  took  the  name  of  the  Synod 
of  Original  Secedera,  it  was  only  befitting  that  the  Tes- 
timony then  issued  should  speak  in  decided  language  on 
the  defects  of  the  Bans  of  Union,  which  led  the  Protest- 
en  to  occupy  a  s^wate  poeitioo.  Dr.  IfCrie  aocord- 
ingty  thua  delwls  tlie  chief  poinU  protested  against : 

"1.  IHe  Basis  ia  net  bdd  Ml  an  adberanca  to  the  got^ 


enanted  Reformation  and  Refbrmed  prindplw  of  Ika 
Church  uf  8cotlBud.  lu  seceding  from  tbe  eaubli^hod 
Jnrlsdlctlous,  oiu  fntben,  aa  we  have  seen,  cspoaFed  Uua 
cause ;  declared  their  adherence  to  the  WestinUisier 
ftandards  as  parta  of  tbe  anlformity  In  religton  for  tbe 
three  nations ;  declared  the  obligation  whicb  the  rankii  In 
them  were  under  to  adhere  to  tliese  by  the  o*tb  of  God ; 
testitled  against  several  Important  defects  ta  the  Rcvota- 
tlmi  settkmoot  of  religion ;  and  traced  the  recent  comp- 
tlons  of  which  they  complain  to  a  igogreeslve  dcpanare 
tnm  the  pnriiy  obtained  to  the  second  period  of  Ucfur- 
matlon.  The  United  Synod,  ou  the  contrary,  proceeds  la 
the  Basis  on  the  supposition  that  tbe  Revolution  eetll^ 
meat  was  &ult1eas:  agreeably  to  It  they  rocatvw  iba 
WeMmlnster  Couforence  and  Catechlame,  not  aa  Bttbor» 
dinate  standards  of  uniformity  for  tbe  three  uatlons,  but 
merely  (to  use  tbelr  own  words)  -as  tbe  ouulbsBioa  ofcmr 
blth,  expree»lva  of  tbe  sense  In  which  we  underetand  ike 
Holy  Scriptnrea:'  they  exclude  entirely  from  tbelr  Bosla 
tbe  propoelttuns  concerning  ibc  Charch  government  and 
tbe  Directory  for  pnhllc  worship  drawn  np  by  fbe  West- 
minster Assembly;  and  ibey  merely  reoognUeprcsbvtery 
as  the  only  form  of  government  which  they  acknowfedgB 
as  founded  upon  tbe  Word  of  Ood,  although  the  flm 
ceders.  In  their  Testimony,  condemned  the  Church  at  the 
Revolution  for  not  asserting  expressly  tbe  divine  rieht 
of  the  Presbyterian  govemroenu  Beeide*,  the  excepnoo 
which  they  made  to  tbe  confeesions  and  catei  bisms  Is 
expressed  In  ench  a  manner  as  to  give  countenance  to 
an  unwarranted  stlgnu  on  these  standards  as  teaching 

ErsecnUng  principles:  and  aa  It  waa  well  known  that 
Is  waa  oaenslve  to  not  a  few,  by  agreeing  lo  It  they  on 
that  matter  perpetrated  two  dlvulous  In  attempting  to 
heal  one.  S.  The  testimony  to  the  continued  obligation 
of  the  National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn  Leane  is 
dropped.  These  deeds  are  not  so  much  aa  nanaed  in  the 
Basis.  When  the  United  Synod  approved  of  the  '  method 
adopted  by  our  reforming  ancestors  for  mntnat  excite- 
ment and  enooun^ement,  by  solemn  confederation  and 
vows  lo  Ood,'  tbls  can  never  be  considered  as  a  reeognl- 
tlon  of  the  preseut  aud  coutloned  obligation  of  oar  n» 
tlonal  covenauu ;  and  still  less  cun  we  regard  In  this  light 
the  following  declaration.  Including  all  they  eay  on  the 
snUect:  'We  acknowledge  that  we  are  under  blgb  obli- 

etions  lo  maintain  and  promote  tbe  work  of  ivfbnaatioa 
gun  and  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  by  them.'  9^ 
Though  the  morality  of  public  rellgtous  oovoinntlng  b 
admitted  by  the  Basw,  yet  the  present  season ableneaa  of 
it  is  not  asserted ;  any  provision  made  Ibr  tbe  practice  erf 
it  Is  totally  Irrecoticuable  with  the  Preebytenau  princi- 
ples, betug  adapted  only  to  covenanting  on  tbe  plan  of 
the  CongregatlonallsU  or  Independents,  and  not  lur  con- 
flrmlng  tbe  common  profeanloD  of  the  anlted  body ;  and 
In  the  bond  transmitted  by  the  general  synod,  and  reg- 
istered by  the  general  synod,  ana  to  be  taken  by  those 
who  choose,  aindea  of  the  renovation  of  the  covenants 
of  onr  anoeetora  Is  eet  aside,  and  the  recognition  of  tbstr 
obligations,  formally  made,  is  expounded,  i.  By  adopt- 
ing the  Basis,  any  testimony  which  had  been  forraeny 
borne  against  sinful  oaths,  and  other  practical  evils  tin 
conslsteut  with  pare  religion  and  a  ecriptural  and  cmi- 
slstent  profoesion  of  li,  was  dropped;  and  all  barrlen 
against  tbe  practice  of  what  Is  called  free  conununlon, 
which  has  l>ecome  so  general  ond  fashionable,  are  re- 
moved. Bl  With  respect  to  the  burgees-oatb,  we  have 
already  expressed  our  vlewa,  and  cantudly  atated  what  ws 
Judge  the  best  way  of  acoommodailng  tbe  difference 
which  Is  occaslnned  In  tbe  Associate  Body.  Uf  the 
method  adopted  for  this  pnrpoee  In  the  Basts,  we  shall 
only  say  that,  while  on  the  one  band,  by  making  no  pro- 
vision for  preventing  the  swearing  of  an  oath,  which  tSX 
along  boa  been  viewed  aa  slnhil  by  one  half  of  the  sece» 
sion.  It  tends  to  bring  all  contending  against  pnblic  evtls, 
and  for  purity  of  communion.  Into  Ascredit  with  the  gen- 
eration ;  so.  on  the  other  hand,  by  providing  that  sH  In 
the  nailed  oody  'tihall  carefully  alistaio  At>m  agitating 
the  quMtlons  which  occaxloued*  tbe  breach,  it  retains 
ministerial  aodChrislUn  llbertyln  testiiying against  ria: 
und  on  that  matlar  absolves  tbe  ministers  and  efalars  of 
one  of  tbe  synods  (hnn  an  express  article  In  their  ordioa- 
tlon  vows," 

At  tbe  meeting  of  the  sjmod  in  1898,  the  Original 
Seceders  enacted  that  all  the  ministera  of  tlieir  body, 
together  with  the  preacben  and  stodenta  of  divmity 
under  their  inspeotkm,  alwald  eater  into  tbe  bond  for 
renewing  tbe  oovenaota  at  S^bwgh  on  the  18th  of 
the  foltowing  Septamber.  Two  yewa  tberaalter  tht 
qrnod  aothorized  a  commtttee  of  thdr  mnnlier  u  pn- 
pare  and  publish  an  addreea  to  their  peo|de  on  tbe  duty 
of  publio  oovenanting  and  on  praedcal  icligioa  la 
1882  a  coDtroTwn'  arose  in  Scotland,  which  is  ususUy 
known  t>y  the  name  of  Tolantary  OontroTcny  (q.  v,\ 
invtdving  important  prineiplea  ton^t^  the  diUy  of 
natiooa  and  tbeir  ruters  ta  leeognise,  eomitsnae^ 
and  soi^ort  tbe  tcua  idina,  kt  tlst  heat  <f  thi 
DigitizGd  byVjOOy  IC 
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djotxvrr&ny  the  Synod  ot  Original  Seoeden  deemed 
it  ri^t  to  iflMM  an  addrats  oo  the  Mbject,  Thia  pto- 
duction,  entitled  "  Vindication  oS  the  Frindplea  of  the 
Ctuueh  of  Sootlaiid,  In  Bdaiion  to  the  QneMiaiM  ptea- 
eotly  agitatadf"  waa  pnbUilKd  in  ISM,  It  coadaauMd 
the  ToUmtarr  sratem  on  Tanoos  groond*:  1,  On  ao- 
eooot  of  its  athdatkal  character  and  tcDdew^;  2,  as  at 
variance  with  aound  policy;  8,  as  tnucriptural ;  4,  u 
directly  offtoaed  to  one  Important  design  of  ■apemato- 
ralfclationa~-4heimpiov«iiMnt<tf  human  audety;  6,  as 
atriking  at  the  fonndacion  of  Ootfa  mnal  goreraroent, 
ao  aa  legatda  Dationa  ot  bodies  piAtic.  While  thus 
iPuW^ning  in  the  strongest  and  moat  dedded  manner 
the  princi^ea  of  eataUi^menta  in  opposition  to  the 
ToluBtary  principle,  the  Original  Seoeden  took  occa- 
mon,  in  the  coarse  of  the  same  pamphlet,  to  lay  down 
with  equal  diatinetaeas  the  giotuid  on  which  they  fell 
tbemsdrea  excluded  fhni  all  prospect  ot  an  immediate 
retom  to  tb«  oommanioD  of  the  Established  Chorch. 

"Oar  obteettofw,"  they  say, "  to  the  Bstabllshed  Chorch 
of  Scodaoo  are  not  oonflned  to  tbe  administration ;  we 
cannot  nnnaervadly  ^»iova  of  her  consHtntlon  as  It  waa 
eeubllabad  In  the  Bemnlion.  Tbongb  our  fiuhen  ware 
in  commaolon  with  that  Church,  jret  they,  together  with 
many  fUtbftil  men  who  died  before  the  seceerion,  and 
toina  who  eontinoed  la  the  Batabllsbmaui  after  that 
event,  were  all  ahiog  dlasatlsllad  with  aenral  things  In 
tbe  settlement  of  rengl«B  at  tbe  Revolntion,  aud  In  the 
TsUftcation  uf  It  at  the  onion  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. Tbe  flret  Seceders,  In  tbeir  'Jndldal  TestlnKwy 
and  Declaration  of  Prindples,'  speelfled  serarat  Impor- 
tant  potntiswlth  respect  to  which  that  settlement  Involved 
a  (tnftil  departnre  from  the  prevlttaB  KtUenieot  of  relU- 
ion  in  ScMlaud  (that,  namely,  between  1488  and  IMO), 
which  they  distinctly  held  tanb  as  ezblbltlng  the  model, 
tn  point  of  scriptDDil  purity  and  order,  of  that  refurined 
conatttntlan  lo  which  tbev  Boaitbt  bj  their  cooiendiug  to 
bring  back  tbe  Cbnrcb  of  tbelr  naliVe  land.  This  nynod 
occupy  tbe  same  ground  with  the  Drsi  eecadera.  They 
are  aware  that  the  Kslabllsbed  Chorch  of  Scotland  has  ft 
not  In  her  power  to  correct  all  the  evile  of  tbe  Revola- 
ilon  settlement  which  they  feel  themselves  boand  to  point 
oat;  bnt  Uiey  cannot  warrantably  qnit  their  position  nt 
seceaalon  until  the  Bstabltsbed  Cburcb  shows  a  dlspoal- 
ilon  to  retom  to  that  former  coDstlmtlon  bv  nslng  means 
to  correct  what  le  Inconsistent  with  ber,  In  the  u»e  of  those 
powers  which  belong  to  her  ae  au  ecclmlasllcal  aud  inde- 
pendent aodety  nader  Christ,  her  Head,  and  by  dne  ap- 
plication to  tbe  state  for  having  those  laws  resdnded  or 
xltered  which  affect  her  purity  and  abrldee  her  freedom. 
It  will  be  Connd.  on  a  cnrefm  and  candid  ezamlnntlon, 
iliat  a  great  part  of  the  evlLs,  In  point  of  administration, 
whkb  are  chargeable  on  tbe  Church  of  Scotland  may  be 
traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  defects  and  errors 
cleaving  to  her  eetabllebment  at  the  Revolution ;  siid  as 
It  iM  her  duty,  so  U  will  be  her  safety  seriously  to  consider 
Ibew,  and,  IbUowIog  the  direction  of  Scrlptore  and  the 
Htagipia  of  oar  reforming  ancestors^  to  conJisa  them  ba- 
fbn  Qod,  and  seek  for  their  removaL" 

The  enb  to  which  the  doeamant  ben  fflAn  w«n  chiefly 
a  want  of  ■  ftmnal  leeognitlon  of  the  natienal  con> 
nante,  of  the  divine  right  of  presbsrtery,  and  of  the  afnr* 
itoal  iodepeodence  of  the  Chnrcfa. 

The  year  in  which  tbe  "  Tindication"  appealed  form- 
ed an  important  wen  in  tlie  history  of  the  EataUished 
Church  oif  Soottand,  dace  firom  that  date  commeoeed 
that  line  of  ptdipy  in  tbe  Qeneral  Asaembiy  which  re- 
snlted  at  length  in  the  diMptkm  in  1848.  It  waa  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  Ordinal  Smdan,  fading,  as 
tbey  did,  a  lively  intereat  in  every  movement  of  the 
National  Cl|nroh,  could  look  with  indifference  on  the 
criaia  of  her  history  upon  which  she  was  entering.  In 
the  following  jrear,  4KCwdingly,  a  pamphlet  was  drawn 
ap,  remarkable  as  being  the  iaet  producdcHi  which 
iniied  from  the  pat  of  the  venerable  Dr.  IfCiie,  en- 
titled "  Beaaow  of  a  Faat^"  appofaled  by  tbe  AnodM 
Synod  of  Original  Seeedcnv  and  containing  eerend  re- 
Bwkable  alUuiona  to  the  peculiar  droamatancea  of  the 
Otatth  of  Scotland.  N«r  were  soeh  allosions  inapf»o- 
priate  or  unieasonaUe.  Fawn  that  period  the  8tn^^gles 
of  tbe  Eetabliabed  Chnrob  to  ta^tain  spiritual  ttide- 
pendencc^  and  to  protect  tbe  rights  of  Christian  people 
agidnat  tite  intrudon  of  tuiaoe^able  mlnisterB^  hecatne 
the  aU-engroesing  soii^ect  of  attsntioa  in  Scotland.  The 
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the  majority  of  the  General  Asaembiy ;  and  the  itn- 
portant  proceedings  from  year  to  year  of  that  vener- 
able court  were  watched  with  deep  and  eTer-increasing 
anxielT.  At  length,  In  1M2,  a  change  took  place  In 
the  pedtion  of  the  Original  Seceders,  a  anion  having 
been  formed  between  that  body  and  the  Anodate  Syn- 
od, commonly  called  the  Synod  of  Origind  Burghers, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  new  denomination,  entitW  the 
Sgnod  o/  Utnttd  Original  Seeeden  (see  next  artide). 

OileiDal  Beoeden  (S)  (Stmod  of  Uhitkd)  is 
that  body  of  Scotch  Preabyteriana  organized  in  I84t, 
aa  waa  seen  in  preceding  article,  by  anion  of  the  Synod 
of  Ori^nal  Bu^hera  with  the  Synod  of  Original  Se- 
ceders. Previous  to  the  And  act  for  this  union  it  had 
been  agreed  that  tbe  Teetimcmy  adopted  by  the  Synod 
of  Origind  Seceden  in  1827,  with  the  insertion  in  it  of 
severd  dteradons  rendered  necessary  by  the  union, 
should  be  taken  as  the  Testimony  of  the  United  Synod. 
One  Important  dterarion  agreed  to  the  Synod  of 
Origind  Seceders  was  that  &e  qaetdon  in  the  fimnnbi 
regarding  tbe  bargesa-oath  ahoold  be  dropped.  To 
understand  the  podtion  which  the  United  body  of 
Original  Seceders  occupied  after  tbe  union,  it  ntist  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Testimony  of  1827,  which  was 
dnwn  up  in  its  historicd  part  by  Dr.  IfCrie,  was  es- 
sentially Andbu^her  in  its  whole  nature  and  bearings. 
This  dement  was  dropped  fai  the  Teatiniony  of  184% 
and  thns  the  character  of  the  Testimony  underwent  au 
important  chwige.  On  this  the  united  body  gave  the 
following  explanation  in  the  historicd  part  of  the  Tea- 
timony  of  184S:  "The  Synod  of  Origind  Seceders,  in 
their  Testimony,  publish^  in  1827,  after  stating  tbeir 
reasons  for  not  continuing  to  approre  of  the  decision 
condemning  the  swearing  of  the  oath  by  seceders,  sug- 
gest it  as  their  t^Hnion  that  an  agreement  might  be 
made  of  the  subject  of  diflbcnoe  whidi  wonW  be  at 
once  agreeable  to  troth  and  not  hnrtfid  to  the  eon- 
science  of  any.*  Thi^  suggestion  was  readily  and  cor- 
dially met  hy  the  Synod  of  Original  Burghers,  and 
joint  measores  were  in  consequence  adopted,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement. In  concluding  the  n^otiation,  both  par- 
ties proceeded  on  tbe  prindple  that,  dedrable  as  union 
is,  if  the  reality  of  the  thing  is  sought,  and  not  the  ap- 
pearance merdy,  this  w<Hild  be  secured  more  efTMtual- 
iy,  and  with  more  safety  to  truth,  by  candid  explanations 
on  the  poinu  of  question,  than  by  studiously  avoiding  the 
ablation  of  them— a  plan  which,  while  it  makes  greater 
pretensions  to  charity  and  peace,  lays  a  ground  for  sub- 
sequent irritation  and  dissension,  "  In  tbe  course  of 
explanation,  it  was  found  that  the  <nily  difference  of 
i^inion  between  the  two  bodies  related  to  the  exact 
meaning  and  necessary  application  of  certdn  terms  of 
the  oath,  which,  as  the  question  originally  came  before 
the  session  courts  aa  a  question  of  practice,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  spiritod  adjnst- 
I  ment  of  the  dispute.  After  repeated  conferences,  it  was 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  members  of  both  syit- 
ods  were  agreed  on  all  pdnU  with  the  judidd  Tratl- 
mony  of  the  first  Seceders,  partieularty  in  its  approrfll 
of  tbe  profesdon  of  religion  made  in  this  country,  and 
authorized  by  the  laws  between  1638  and  1650,  on  the 
one  band,  and  its  disapprovd  of  the  defects  in  tbe  set- 
tlement of  religion  made  at  tiie  Revolution  on  the 
other.  EixKHiraged  In-  this  harmony  of  settlement  as 
to  the  great  cause  of  reformation,  so  much  forgotten 
and  so  keenly  opposed  from  various  quarters  in  tbe 
pceaent  time,  and  feeling  deepty  the  ademn  ofaUgationi 
under  which  they  in  common  to  support  and  ad- 
vance that  cause;  and  the  borgeas-oath,  the  origind 
ground  of  separation,  being  iww,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  abolished,  and  both  parties  liaving  now  for  vari- 
ous reasons  seen  it  to  be  their  duty  to  refVatn  from 
Bwearingthat  oath,  shall  it  be  re-enacted  ?  tbe  two  sj-n- 
ods  agreed  to  nniu  npon  the  following  explanatniy 
declarations  and  reaolotinns^  cakuladru;,  in  their  Jiidg- 
■Bont,  to  remove  ttie  haii^biiilh*  iif^)cj£uUU«!tms  fet 
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iowdiip  and  ctMipentioo,  and  to  pnrent,  throngh  the 
bleauug  of  God,  the  incurrence  of  any  aimilar  difference 
in  futun:  1.  'That  when  the  Church  of  Uhriat  i>  in 
danger  from  adveraaiiea  who  hold  perseeutiiig  prin- 
ciples, or  who  are  employing  violence  or  instdioua  arts 
to  overtttm  it,  the  l^lislatora  of  a  country  may  wai^ 
nmtably  exact  an  oath  fkom  thoM  who  am  admUtfld  to 
official  and  influential  atationa  calculated  for  the  aecu- 
rity  of  the  true  religion ;  and  that,  in  these  circum- 
stances, it  ia  lawful  and  proper  to  swear.  ^  That  no 
Christian,  without  oommiltiiig  sin,  can  on  any  consider- 
atiou  swear  to  mainUln  or  defend  any  known  or  ac- 
knowledged  corruption  or  derect  in  the  profeasian  or 
establisbment  of  religion.  8.  That  a  public  oath  can 
only  be  taken  accoiding  to  the  declared  and  linown 
sense  at  the  If^slatun  or  enacting  authority,  and  do 
person  is  warranted  to  awear  it  in  a  aense  of  hia  own, 
contrary  to  the  former.  4.  That  no  Church  court  can 
warrsjiubly  give  a  judicial  toleration  or  allowance  to 
do  what  they  declare  to  be  unful,  or  what  there  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  from  the  Word  of  God  is  siiifuL' " 

Those  who  hold  high  Antibnighw  views  maiotaiu 
that  the  ruling  elemeat  of  the  O^inal  Seoeanon  Tee- 
tinony  of  1827  invdvea  the  deoirioa  come  to  by  the 
Antiborghet  party  of  the  seceeeioo  in  1746,  vis.  Chat 
**  those  of  the  seoeasion  cannot  safely  of  conscience  and 
without  un  swear  any  bnrgess-oatb  with  the  said  re- 
ligious clause  while  matters,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
fession and  settlement  of  religion,  continue  in  such  cir- 
cumstances  as  at  present:  and  particularly  that  it  does 
not  agree  unto  or  consist  wi^  an  entering  into  the 
bond  for  reouving  our  solemn  covraanta"  So  strong- 
ly did  the  Antiburgber  Synod  of  that  time  regard  this 
decision  as  virtually  comprehending  the  whole  aeces- 
aion  ciause,  that  they  declared  that  the  Burghers  who 
had  opposed  this  decision  "  had  materially  dropped  the 
whole  Testimony  among  their  hands,  allowing  of,  at 
least  for  a  time,  a  material  abjuration  thereof."  Thus 
it  is  plain  that  the  Antibu^her  Synod  made  the  de- 
cision of  1746,  in  regard  to  the  burgees-oath,  the  ez> 
ponent  of  the  judicial  Testimony,  as  well  as  of  the  de- 
clinature and  the  act  of  renewing  the  covenants.  Hence 
the  Original  Seceder?,  in  uniting  with  the  Original 
Burghers,  and  adopting  the  Testimony  of  1842,  might 
he  regarded  as  acting  in  opposition  to  the  dedaioo  of 
1746,  which  was  the  ruling  expository  element  of  the 
Testimony  of  1827.  Another  peculiarity  which  dl^ 
tinguisbed  the  secession  Testimony  wss  the  formal 
recognition  and  actual  renewing  of  the  coveoanta.  To 
this  peculiarity  the  original  secession  body  steadfastly 
adh^ed,  allowing  no  student  to  he  licensed  and  no  pro- 
bationer to  be  onlalned  who  had  not  previously  joined 
the  bond,  or  solemnly  promised  that  he  would  do  so  on 
the  very  first  opportunity  that  offered.  The  descend- 
ing obUgatioa  of  the  corenanta  was  distin<4ly  main- 
tained according  to  the  Testimony  in  1823^  and  the 
same  doctrine  as  avowed  also  by  the  United  Original 
Seceders  in  their  Testimony  of  1842.  In  this  respect 
they  were  only  following  in  the  steps  of  the  first  ee- 
ceders,  who  had  no  sooner  broken  off  their  connection 
with  the  £st4U>liabed  Church  of  that  day  than  they  fell 
back  upon  the  Church  of  the  former  period,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  identify  their  cause  with  that  of  the  Re- 
formed Cnvenantad  Church,  and  this  they  d\d  by  actu- 
ally renewing  the  coveoanta.  By  tbdr  act  rdating  to 
this  subject,  published  in  1748,  "  they  considered  the 
swearing  of  the  bond  was  called  for  and  rendered  nec- 
essary by  the  strong  tide  of  defection  from  the  Ref- 
ormattun  cause  which  had  set  in,"  and  that  by  so  act- 
ing they  wonld  make  themselves  h«re  to  the  vows  of 
their  fathers.  Dr.  IfCrie  oocordingly,  in  referring  to 
this  part  of  the  history  of  the  first  seceden,  tells  us  in 
the  historical  part  of  the  Testimony  of  1827:  "The 
ministers  having  entered  into  the  bond,  measures  were 
taken  for  having  it  administered  to  the  people  in  their 
respective  congregations;  and  at  a  subsequent  period 
(1744)  they  agreed  that  all  who  were  admitted  to  the 


ministry  should  previondy  have  joined  in  renrwing  tkt 
covenants,  while  such  as  opposed  or  slighted  the  dtttr 
should  not  be  admitted  to  sealing  ordinanoea,"  Tbn 
both  the  formal  recognition  and  the  actual  renewing  of 
the  covenants  came  to  be  necessary  terms  of  fellowibip 
in  the  early  Secesainn  Church.  Tbe  work  of  renewing 
the  covenants  bad,  in  the  sammer  of  1744,  been  gme 
through  in  only  two  settled  congn^pUiona,  when  a  atof) 
was  put  to  it  by  the  synod  baring  forced  upon  it  the 
settlement  of  the  qneadon,  "  Whether  tboae  in  con- 
munion  with  them  could  warrantably  and  conaistentlT 
swear  the  following  clause  in  some  bargees -oaths: 
'  Here  I  protest,  before  tiod  and  your  lordships,  that  I 
profess  aiid  allow  with  my  heart  the  true  rebjgiDa  pro- 
fessed within  this  realm,  and  sntborized  by  the  tow* 
tbcKof."*  Tbe  qncstioo  involved  in  oweoring  tlie  bnr^ 
gossHMtb  respected  die  ebonelar  of  the  Bevobitian  aet- 
tkment  or  legally  authorized  profeanon  of  religira.  It 
was  on  this  point  that  the  seoeauon  body  beearae 
vided  into  two  conflicting  synods.  From  the  Teatimoar 
of  1827  it  is  plain  that  the  Original  Seoeders  regankd 
both  the  principle  and  practice  as  inherited  by  them 
fkom  the  first  seceden.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
moral  diflbrence  between  the  Testimooy  of  1827  and 
that  of  the  Uidied  Original  Secedeis  in  1843,  in  so  &r 
as  regards  the  qneation  as  to  the  descending  ob&fff 
tion  of  the  covenants.  But  in  the  latter  TestiiiKHiy  a 
clause  occurs  which  seems  to  indicate  a  somewhat  mtod- 
ifled  view  of  the  necessity  of  actually  renewing  ibe 
covenants.  The  clause  in  question  reads  thus:  "^It  is 
also  agreed  that  while  all  proper  means  are  uaed  fee 
stirring  up  and  preparing  the  pec^e  of  tbdr  respeebTV 
congregations  to  engage  in  this  important  and  aeoson- 
able  duty,  there  tkail  be  no  undw  Aaete  m  tktue  eomgn- 
ffotione  tekere  U  hat  not  hemfarmeriy  practiced^'  The 
clause  marked  in  italics  is  not  found  in  the  Teecim<«y 
of  1627,  and  must  thererore  be  considered  as  one  of 
those  alterations  in  the  Testimmy  of  the  Original  Se- 
oedeiB  which  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  union  of  the  Original  Buigfaei^ 

The  year  which  succeeded  the  formation  of  the  ^ro- 
od of  (>iginal  Seceders  was  the  year  of  the  disruptiun 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  on  event  which 
was  one  of  deepest  interest  to  the  Christious  of  Scot- 
land, if  not  of  the  world,  but  more  especially  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  first  seceders.  The  formation  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  in  a  state  of  entire  inde- 
pendence of  all  state  interfermoe,  and  piofessiim  m- 
tnmmelled  to  proeecnte  the  grnt  ends  of  Christ^ 
Church,  submissive  to  the  guidance  and  authority-  <S 
her  Great  Head  alone,  was  hailed  by  the  newly  formed 
body  of  United  Original  Seceders  as  realinng  the  wtsbes, 
the  hopes,  and  the  prayers  of  their  forefathers,  who  hod 
concluded  the  protest  which  formed  the  basia  of  the 
secession  in  these  remarkable  words  i  **  And  we  hereby 
appeal  unto  the  first  free,  faithful,  and  lefimbig  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  A*  vcnn 
passed  on,  ofber  the  mentor* ble  eventa  of  I84S,  the*  eon- 
victiou  was  growing  stronger  and  stnuiger  in  the  minds 
'  of  many  both  of  the  ministers  and  people  of  the  United 
Original  Seceders  that  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  they  could  reo(^:nise  the  General  AssetnWy  to 
whi(^  the  lint  fathen  of  the  aecenion  appealed,  and 
that  therefore  the  time  had  eome  when  the  fHotest  of 
Nov.  16, 1788,  must  be  (Ulen  tma.  At  le^th  it  ww 
resolved  In  the  aj^nod  of  the  body  to  lodge  a  reytreseo- 
tation  and  oppesl  on  the  table  of  the  Free  Chnreh  As- 
sembly, with  a  view  to  the  coalescing  of  the  two  bodies. 
The  union  thus  sought  was  accomplished  in  May,  1851 
on  the  express  understanding  that  the  brethren  at  the 
United  Original  Sseession  Synod  who  thus  applied  tat 
admisdon  into  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  thur  pecnliorviews  as  to  the  deooend- 
iiig  obligation  of  the  covenants,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Free  Church  did  not  commit  itself,  directly  or  indi- 
rectlv,  in  anv  wav,  either  to  a  positive  or  n^^tive  opin- 
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gatiom  connected  wiUi  tbe  United  Oigiml  Seoeden 
refused  to  aooede  to  the  onion  with  the  Free  Church, 
and  prefemd  to  rem^  in  ttadr  tnmux  poritini ;  uid 
accordingly  a  snudl  body  of  Cfaristians  still  exists  hold- 
ing the  principles  and  <alling  themselves  the  name 
of  the  United  Original  Secedersu  One  congregaticm  of 
Original  Seceders  in  Edinbuigh,  nnder  the  ministry  of 
tfae  Ber.  James  Wright,  with  not  a  few  adherents  in. 
Tirioas  puts  of  tfae  ooantiy,  disdainis  all  connection 
whh  tbwe  who  adhered  to  tlie  Testimony  of  1B42,  and 
professes  to  bold  by  the  Testimony  of  1837,  thus  claim- 
ing, in  the  fwinciples  which  .they  avow,  to  represent  tbe 
flm  seceden  in  so  far  as  in  the  advanced  state  of  the 
secesnoo  cause  they  held  their  principles  to  be  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  Reformed  Covenanted  Church  of 
Scotland.  See  Harsden,  HM.  of  CKrutkai  CKardua 
and  SecU,  ti,  390  sq. ;  Gardner,  FaMu  ifftJu  World,  il, 
a.  T.;  HetheiuigtoD,  tliit.  t^ftke  Ckurdk  qfSeettatid,  p. 
85B,  861;  Stanky^ />et:  M  lite  HiMt,efAe  OiMrtk  of 
8eaikmdt\oct.^  sq.;  and  tbe  antboriciea  qtntoA  in  tbe 
article.  SeeaboScoTLAXD.CfiuRCHor;  Phesbytkri- 
AsisM  iH  Scotland.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Original  Sin.  This  expression  is  frequently  used 
in  a  twofold  sense,  to  denote  tbe  impalation  of  Adam's 
ftnt  sin  to  his  posterity,  and  also  that  native  de- 
pnvity  which  we  have  derived  by  Inberitanee  hma 
ma  first  parents.  The  first  irimr  of  tbe  suliileat — the 
impuuuion  of  Adam's  first  sin— has  already  been  con- 
sidered under  the  articles  Ihpctation  and  Hopkis- 
siANS.  According  to  the  second  view  we  came  into 
the  world,  in  oonaequence  of  tbe  sm  of  Adam,  in  a  state 
of  depravity.  On  this  point  the  Westminster  Confee- 
eion  of  Fiuth  ezpKeidy  declares :  **  By  this  rin,"  refer- 
ring to  the  rin  oat  drat  parents^  **they  foil  fton  tbeir 
original  rigbteoasness  and  communion  with  God,  and 
so  became  dead  m  rin,  and  wholly  defiled  in  all  the  fac- 
ulties and  parts  of  the  soul  and  body.  They  being  the 
root  of  an  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this  sin  was  imputed, 
and  the  same  death  in  rin  and  corrupted  nature  con- 
veyed to  all  their  posterity,  descending  from  them  by 
ordinary  geoeration."  Again,  in  nnotfaer  artide  tbe 
Confession  teaches:  "Man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of 
an,  baa  wholly  lost  all  ability  to  any  spiritual  good  ac- 
companytng  nivation,  so  that  a  natural  man,  being  al- 
together averse  from  that  good  and  dead  in  sin,  is  not 
able  by  his  own  strength  to  convert  himself,  or  prepare 
himself  thereunto."  This  doctrine  pervades  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  writings,  and  may  be  called  indeed  a  fun- 
damental and  essentia  truth  of  revelation.  Thus  be- 
fore tfae  flood  we  find  the  inspired  penman  declaring 
(Gen.  vi,  5):  *<And  God  saw  that  tbe  wickedness  of 
man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagina- 
tion of  tbe  tbougfats  of  bis  heart  was  only  evil  contin- 
oally."  Again,  after  the  flood,  tfae  same  statement  is 
repeated  (viii,  2t):  "The  imagination  of  man's  heart 
is  evil  from  bis  youth."  David  also  (Psa.  li,  6)  de- 
daics:  "Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  rin 
did  my  mother  conceive  me."  The  original  end  innate 
depravity  of  nan  might  be  deduced  from  tbe  doctrine 
of  Scriptnre  respecting  the  necessity  of  regeneration. 
Our  blessed  Lord  affirms  (John  iii,  3) :  **  Except  a  man 
be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  We 
are  said  to  be  "saved  by  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
and  renewing  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us 
abundantly  through  Jesns  Christ  our  Saviour,"  Such 
langiiage  has  no  meaning  if  it  be  not  tme  that  we  are 
nttetly  depraved  by  nature.  How  eariy  does  this  innate 
compHon  manifest  itself  in  children !  It  is  impoerible 
for  us  to  examine  our  own  heart^  or  look  around  us  in 
the  world,  without  having  the  conclurion  forced  upon 
us  that  the  wickedness  which  everywhere  prevails  must 
have  Its  seat  in  a  heart  that  is  "deceitful  above  all 
things^  and  deapentdy  wt^ed."  The  doctrine  of  orig- 
inal nn  has  been  denied  1^  heretics  of  diflbent  kin& 
Socinians  treat  it  as  a  Ibi^sh  and  absurd  idea.  The 
followers  of  Pelagioa  mdntidn  that,  notwithstanding 
tbe  fesulta  of  tbe  fall,  a  man  still  retains  the  power,  in- 


dependently of  divine  grace,  of  originating,  prosecut- 
ing, and  consnmmsting  good  wmla.  God,  they  allege, 
gives  ns  the  ability  to  believe,  but  we  can  experience 
tbe  abilt^  witbont  farther  asristance.  This  doctrine 
has  been  revived  in  onr  own  day  by  tbe  members  of 
the  Evangelical  Union,  cranmonly  called  Morrisonians. 
Some  theolf^ians  admit  that  we  were  bbm  less  pure  than 
Adam,  and  with  an  inclination  to  rin;  but  in  so  far  as 
this  inclination  or  concupiscence,  as  it  ia  called,  is  from 
nature,  it  is  not  property  sin.  It  b  merely  tbe  natoral 
appetite  or  derire,  which,  as  long  as  tbe  will  does  not 
consent  to  it,  is  not  rinfuL  Komanisu  believe  that 
original  sin  ia  taken  away  by  baptism,  and  maintain, 
like  tbe  above,  that  concupiscence  is  not  rinful.  The 
apostle  Paul,  however,  holds  a  very  different  opinion, 
declaring  in  tbe  plainest  language  that  the  pronenesa 
to  rin  is  in  itself  rinful.  Thus  in  Rom.  vti,  7,  8,  b« 
says:  "Wbat  diall  we  say  then?  Is  the  law  rin? 
God  fori^  Nay,  I  had  not  known  rin  but  by  the  law ; 
for  I  bad  not  known  Inat  except  the  law  bad  said,  Tboa 
Shalt  not  covet  But  rin,  tolring  occarion  1^  the  com- 
mandment, wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concnpiscence. 
For  without  the  law  sin  was  dead."  A  keen  contro- 
vert concerning  the  nature  of  original  un  arose  in  tbe 
16th  century  in  Germany.  A  party  of  Jena,  led  by 
Matthias  Flacius,  endeavored  to  prove  that  Ae  natural 
man  could  never  co-operate  with  the  divine  inflnoKO 
in  the  heart,  but  through  the  working  of  innate  deprav- 
ity was  always  in  opporition  to  it.  Flacios  met  with  a 
keen  opponent  in  yicterinus  Strigelius,  and  a  public  dis- 
putation on  the  snbfect  of  originri  sin  wss  held  at  Wei- 
mar in  1560.  On  this  occarion  Flacius  made  the  strong 
assertion  that  original  rin  was  tbe  very  essence  of  man, 
bmgnage  wbich  was  believed  to  imply  ritiier  that  God 
was  the  anthw  of  rin,  or  that  man  was  created  by  the 
devil  Hence  even  the  former  friends  of  Flacias  became 
his  bitterest  opponents. — Gardner,  Fa^u  of  A*  World, 
voL  ii,  s.  V.   See  Sis. 

Orloll,  Babtolomiio,  an  Italian  painter  who  de- 
voted himself  largely  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  art, 
flourished  at  Trevigi  about  1616.  He  executed  numer- 
ous works  for  the  churches  in  his  native  city,  which  are 
commended  by  Federlri.  Orioli  was  also  a  good  pmtrait 
painter,  and  Areqnently  introdoeed  portraits  into  hia 
pictures,  instead  of  ideal  forms.  There  is  a  painting  of 
this  class  in  tbe  church  of  S.  Croce,  representing  a  no- 
merouB  procesrion  of  the  people  of  Trevigi.  Lanzi  says 
he  painted  more  pictures  for  public  exhibitione  at  Tre- 
vigi than  any  other  artist,  and  that  he  belonged  to  that 
"nnmeionB  tribe  of  painten  who  in  Italy  were  ambi- 
tious of  uniting  in  themselves  the  power  of  poetrj'  and 
painting;  but  who,  not  having  received  sufficient  pol- 
ish, either  in  precept  or  in  art,  gave  vent  to  their  inspi- 
rations in  their  native  place  by  covering  the  columns 
with  sonnets  and  the  churches  with  pictures,  but  with- 
out exciting  the  envy  of  tbe  adjacent  districts."— 
Spooner,  Bio^.  Did.  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  682. 

Ori'on  occurs  three  times  (Job  ix,  9 ;  Sept."£nrf/)oc* 
Vulg.  Orion;  xxxviii,  81,  'Qpiwv,  Arctami;  Amos  v, 
8,  /itraoKivdZutv,  Orion)  in  tbe  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of 
tbe  Hcb.  b'^pS,  kenl,  from  ^OS,  to  be  fat,  and  hence 
either  to  be  ^rong  at  to  be  dvil,  lanffuid.  The  last  sense 
prevrils  in  most  derivatives,  and  thus  b^pS,  ketil, 
commonly  means  fool  or  *Npu>v4  permm  (as  Psa.  xKx, 
10;  Eecles.  ii,  14),  bnt  in  Job  ix,  9  (eonp.  xxxviii,  81 ; 
Amoa  viii,  6)  is  plainly  applied  to  one  of  tbe  greater 
constellations  of  the  sky.  It  is  here  understood  by  most 
ancient  interpreters  to  refer  to  the  large  and  brilliant 
constellstion  Orion,  or  "the  Giant,"  ntaated  in  tbe  sonth- 
eni  hemisphere  with  respect  to  the  ediptic,  but  which 
is  crossed  new  its  middle  by  tbe  equinoctiaL  It  is  known 
by  tbe  three  bright  stan'ln  its  belt.  The  "  giant"  of 
Oriemal  astronomy  was  Nimrod,  the  mighty  bmiter, 
who  was  fsbled  to  have  been  bound  in  the  sky  for  bis 
impietv.  The  two  dc^  and  the  hare,  which  ue  among 
the  constellations  in  tiig,p^^^9i|iop4j«£)€m  made 
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taifl  tnin  compleu.  There  u  powiUr  m  annriMi  to  thU 
belief  in  "the  bwuk  of  ktriT  (Job  uxriii,  81X  with 
wliicfaaemiiiu(/«a^i,468)ooiBpueeFioT.Tii,S2.  In 
the  CkronieoH  PatcMak  (p.  86)  Nimrod  is  uid  to  have 
been  »a  giant,  the  finmder  of  Babjlon,  who,  the  Per- 
siana  aa;,  was  deifled  and  placed  among  the  stan  of 
hearen,  whom  the;  call  Orion"  (oomp.  Cedrenns,  p.  14). 
See  Nimrod.  In  Is*,  xiii,  10  the  word  ktmtim  is  reo- 
dcred  "consteUatkma,"  i.  e.  Its  (Mamt  or  panU  of  the 
aky,  the  greater  oonstcllationa  similar  to  Orion.  Some 
Jewiah  writers,  the  rabbins  Isaac  Israel  and  Jonah  among 
them,  identified  the  Hebrew  heril  with  the  Arabic  m^• 
hail,  by  which  was  understood  eitlier  8iruu  at  Canopm*. 
The  words  of  R.  Jonah  (Abulwalid),  as  quoted  hy  Kim- 
chi  heb.  si  v.X  are,  "  KesU  is  the  large  star  called 
in  Arabic  Sokait,  and  the  stan  oomfauKd  wlUi  it  are 
oiled  after  ito  nana  fafsffak"  ThtaMm8okail,*'loiA- 
iah,"  was  derived  from  the  mppoMd  infloenfle  of  the 
■tar  in  eansing  toOy  in  men,  and  was  prababJ^  an  addi- 
Cional  reason  for  ideotifying  it  with  ML  Sea  (Jeae- 
nins^  TAettncr.  pb  701 ;  Ni^hr,  De^cripC  AnAim,  p. 
112;  Ideler,  Utier  Unpnuff  tmd  Sedemkmff  dtr  Slern- 
nanun,  p.  240,  265;  Michaelis,  in  Svpjpl.  p,  1819  sq. 
See  Astronomy. 

ORIoN,  a  mythological  personage  of  the  Greeks,  was 
represented  as  a  gigantic  hunter,  and  reputed  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  world.  His  parentage  is  dilfeieotly 
stated.  According  to  the  commonly  received  myth  he 
was  the  son  of  Hyrieus,  of  Hyria,  in  Bceolia,  and  was 
called  in  bis  native  country  KetmUmt.  Another  «o 
count  makea  him  a  eon  of  Poaddon  and  Euiyalc^ 
while  some  say  that  be  was  Aatoeklkomm,  or  **ciirtb- 
bom."  So  immense  was  his  stature  that  when  he  waded 
through  the  deepest  seas  be  was  still  a  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  the  water,  and  when  he  walked  on  dry  Und 
his  stature  reached  the  clouds.  Orion  was  a  general 
favorite,  and  soon  rendered  himself  celebrated.  XHana 
took  him  among  her  attendants,  and  aven  became 
deeply  enamoared  of  him.  His  gigantic  stature,  how- 
ever, displeased  (Enopioii,  king  of  Chios,  whose  daugh- 
ter Hero  or  Merope  he  demanded  iii  marriage.  The 
king,  not  daring  to  deny  him  openly,  promised  to  make 
him  his  son-in-law  as  soon  as  he  delivered  his  island  from 
wild  beasts.  This  task,  which  (Enopion  deemed  im- 
practicable, was  soon  performed  by  Orion,  who  eagerly 
demanded  his  reward,  (£ao|;non,  on  pretence  of  com- 
plying, intoxicated  bis  illustrious  guest,  and  put  out  his 
eyes  on  the  sea-shore,  where  be  had  laid  bimedf  down 
to  sleep.  Orion,  finding  himself  blind  when  be  awoke, 
was  conducted  by  the  sound  to  a  neighboring  fnge, 
where  he  placed  one  of  the  workmen  on  his  back,  and, 
by  his  directions,  went  to  a  place  where  the  rising  sun 
was  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Here  be  turned 
his  fsce  towards  the  luminary,  and,  as  is  reported,  be 
immediately  recovered  hia  eyesight,  and  hastened  to 
punish  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  (Enopion.  Aurora, 
whom  Venus  had  inspired  with  love,  carried  bim  away 
into  the  island  of  Delos,  to  enjoy  his  company  with 
greater  security ;  but  Diana,  who  was  Jealous  ^  this, 
destroyed  Orion  with  her  arrows.  Some  say  that  Orion 
had  provoked  liana's  resentment  by  offering  violence 
to  Opis,  one  of  her  female  attendants,  or,  according  to 
.others,  because  he  bad  attempMd  the  viitne  at  the 
goddess  herself.  According  to  Ovid,  Orioo  died  at  the 
bite  of  a  scorpion,  which  the  earth  produced,  to  punish 
his  vanity  in  boasting  that  there  was  not  on  earth  any 
animal  which  he  could  not  conquer.  It  is  said  that 
Orion  was  an  excellent  workman  in  iron,  and  that  he 
fabricated  a  subterraneous  palace  for  Vulcan.  After 
death  Orkm  was  placed  in  heaven,  where  one  (tf  the 
consteQaUons  still  bears  his  nam&  The  consteUatiwi  of 
Orion,  situated  near  the  feet  of  the  bull,  was  oompoeed 
of  seveotmn  star%  in  the  form  of  a  man  holding  a  aword, 
which  has  given  occasion  to  the  poeu  oft«n  to  speak  of 
Orion's  sword.  As  the  constellation  of  Orion,  which 
rises  about  March  9,  and  seta  about  June  21,  is  genet> 


ally  anpftoaed  to  be  acoonpaided,  at  ita  limng,  wiU 
great  raioa  and  itacpi^  it  lu«  aoquhod  the  epithet  «f 
ofwotia,  given  it  by  VirgiL  Orioo  wae  buried  in  the 
island  of  Deloa,  and  the  monument  which  thepeupkof 
Tanagra,  in  Boeotia,  showed,  as  containing  the  remaim 
of  thu  celebrated  hero,  was  nothing  bat  ■  oeftotapk. 
The  daughtm  of  Orion  distinguished  tbenoaelvcs  si 
much  as  their  father,  and  when  the  oracle  bad  dcdaied 
that  Boeotia  sboukl  not  be  delivered  bom  a  dicadful 
pastilanoe  before  two  (tf  Jnpiter'a  children  were  iiwD^ 
Uted  on  the  alun^  tbay  jqj^Uy  aooeptad  the  oiler,  and 
voluntarily  sacriSoed  tbeoMdvea  for  the  good  of  tbeir 
country.  Their  names  were  Uenippe  end  Uctiodte. 
See  Volkner,  MgtMoL  WMeri.  s.  v. ;  Smith,  JOiet.  ^  Or. 
amdIbm.£iog.aiidMgtitoLt.v.  (J,H.W.) 

OilMa,  an  aodeat  Indian  kiBgdoaii,  nmr  m  province 
of  India,  is  sitnated  near  the  bewl  of  the  Bqr  of  Bei^ 
oo  ila  Doith-westem  shore,  a  short  diAanee  aonth-west 
fiom  Calcutta,  and  is  bouuled  on  the  omth  Beagtl, 
east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  south  by  the  country  of 
the  Tdugus,  and  west  by  Nagopore.  It  is  iiregnlariy 
shaped,  about  800  miles  long,  and  240  wide,  and  had  in 
1672  a  population  of  4,817,9»9.  It  is  suppoeed  that  ibe 
province  was  anciently  much  larger  than  it  is  now,  aoA 
that  it*  aovcrogna  ftnmariy  Bostained  a  lank  mudt 
above  that  of  most  Hindfi  n||ah%  and  that  it  was 
berad  among  the  D>oet  powerful  of  the  ancient  Indian 
sovereignties. 

Before  the  6th  century  B.C,  Orista,  OtJra,  or  UBtala, 
names  whose  very  meaning  is  not  yet  fixed,  most  have 
been  a  land  of  swamps,  lakes,  and  jangles,  amid  which 
law  people  eared  to  Hvch  Ito  earliest  dwdlen  appear  to 
have  been  hill-tribes  and  fishermen  of  the  aboriginal 
non-Aryan  stock,  whose  types  are  well  preserved  in  the 
Savars  and  Kbotida  of  the  present  day.  At  what  time 
Aryan  immigrants  from  Northern  India  settled  in  the 
country  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  the  rock  inscriptiuQs 
of  a  later  Buddhist  period  date  back  to  the  middle  of 
the  8d  oentoiy  KG.  The  hills  and  wilds  of  Orisaa 
abound  in  rock-hewn  caves,  shrine^  and  atatoe*  of 
Buddha,  and  the  kHiely  dweOing-plaoea  of  Baddhi« 
monks  have  since  been  tenanted  in  their  turn  by  tnyr- 
shippers  and  asoetica  of  the  various  Brahmanic  scfaoub 
that  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  faith  proclaimed  by  the 
semi-mythical  HindQ  reformer  SAkya  Mfini,  and  were 
est^ilished  by  the  Hind&  Constaniine  Aaoka.  In  Oris- 
aa the  spread  of  Buddhism  appears  to  synchrooise  cm- 
rionsly  with  the  {wogmM  aosuhwavd  tk  the  Yavanaa, 
whoaa  name  at  once  aoggcats  tfaur  identity  with  the 
Javan  at  Hebrew  writ  and  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  hiatory. 
[  There  is  no  doubt,  we  think,  with  Dr.  Hunter,  who  aajy 
follows  np  the  clues  furnished  by  former  scholara,  that 
the  Vavanas  who  invaded  Orissa  in  the  3d  century  B.C. 
were  chiefly  descendants  of  the  men  who  ouiler  Alex- 
ander and  his  successors  ruled  Afghanistan  and  the 
Punjaub,  whence  they  roved  or  were  driven  onwu<ds 
into  Babar,  and  down  the  tiangea  to  Orisea.  One  of 
Asoka's  edicta  carved  on  the  looka  of  the  last-named 
country  speaks  of  "Antyoko,  the  Yima  king,**  or,  in 
other  words,  of  Antiocbus,  the  Yavan,  or  Ionian,  it  is 
well  known  that  a  Tavan  dynasty  ruled  Otiaaa  for  146 
yeare,  from  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century  A.D.,  and 
that  with  its  final  overthrow  in  A.D.  47S  fdl  the  w- 
premaey  of  tbat  Buddhist  Wth  which  for  more  than 
seven  centuries  bad  supplanted  the  older  Bnhmanie 
systems.  It  is  worth  noting  that  a  like  revolution  frwa 
Buddhism  to  Brahmin  ism  marks  the  downCall  of  yet 
later  Yavan  dynasties  in  Central  and  Southern  India.  *  In 
the  buildings  of  the  BuddhisU  and  tbeir  religious  heirs 
the  Jains,  traces  of  Greek  art  are  unmisUkaUy  visible 
wherever  Buddhism  and  the  Tavanas  once  held  sway; 
strongest  in  the  Punjaub,  and  gradually  growing  fainter 
on  iu  way  to  the  Orissa  shore.  From  the  remaioa  et 
Bcnipturei,  inscriptions,  etc,  we  may  info  that  the  early 
civilization  of  Orisaa  was  high.  The  temple  of  the  son 
at  Kan&rak — erected  about  the  12th  centurv — exhibits 
carving*  rep«aan[j^,|^,jpl|n;^^c)^i.(i^  flgwea  cf 
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•niMda,  etc;,  wUch  ikov  thit  at  that  date.ths  plwHe 
and  mechanical  aru  were  in  a  toon  adranced  Mate  in 
Uiat  pan  of  India  than  they  were  in  England. 

Oriaaa  maiiitaiDed  it*  poMtion  as  an  independent  inoD- 
•rchy  till  1558,  when,  ita  royal  line  having  become  ex- 
tinct, it  waa  made  an  outlying  provinoe  of  the  eminie  of 
the  Gmat  HogoL  On  the  bnaidiig  ap  ofthii  antirin, 
the  mm  v^oablc  portiooa  ot  Orina  wan  aeiied  by  the 
niaam  of  HydcabwL  The  Fmwh,  wbo  bad  taken  poa- 
afiofi  of  a  part  of  tba  countiy  long  loiown  aa  Ibe 
Northem  CSican,  attempted  to  drive  the  Engliah  (who 
had  alao  fonned  oommereial  settlements  on  the  coast) 
out  of  India.  The  Mabiattas,  wbo  had  seized  a  poition 
of  Orissa  in  1740,  were  forced  to  sorrender  it  to  tb« 
English  in  1806.  The  soldieia  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany were  marched  into  Oriasa  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  centoiy,  and  an  engagement  waa  subsequently 
entered  into  between  the  company  and  the  native  chiaA 
and  princes,  by  which  the  former  bound  themselves  to 
perform  certain  services  for  tfae  country  (as  maintaining 
the  river-banks  in  good  repair),  wbile  the  latter  en- 
gaged to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  Of  the  many  principat- 
ities  into  which  the  country  was  divided,  a  large  num- 
ber got  into  anears  with  the  government,  and  tbe  re- 
sult waa  that  nambera  of  the  estates  were  sold,  and  the 
government,  as  a  rule,  became  the  purchaser.  Much 
of  the  territory  originally  forming  a  portion  of  this  king- 
dom thus  fell  into  tbe  hantls  of  the  British. 

Orisea  is  divided  into  three  civil  dbtricts,  viz.  PQru 
in  the  south,  CuttatA  in  tbe  centre,  and  Balasore  on  the 
north.  Tbe  sea-ooast,  wbldi  Is  the  eastern  part  of  the 
proviooe,  is  leveL  and  &r  more  populous  than  the  cen- 
tral and  weaiwn  dMnma,  wbaA  am  movntainoua  and 
covered  in  many  plaeea  with  primeval  finesta,  inhab- 
ited by  wild  beasts,  or  men  almost  as  untamed  and  rude 
as  they.  The  climate,  soil,  productions,  animals,  in- 
sects, birds,  reptiles,  and  fish  of  OrisM  are  riroilar  to 
those  of  Bengal  and  other  adjacent  portions  of  Hiodoa* 
tan  lying  near  tfae  tropic  of  Canoer.  The  villageB, 
house*,  food,  clotfaing,  dress,  Uterature,  and  trades  of 
the  Oil  ■■nil  are  also  much  like  tboae  e>f  the  IBengalese 
and  the  people  of  other  large  portions  of  India.  Tbe 
present  population  of  Oriasa  is  principally  made  up  of 
Hind6e,Uohammedana^  Santals,  and  Bhnmijaa,  the  Hin- 
dis constituting  by  far  the  la^r  number.  Fnun  its  lia- 
bility to  inundation,  the  country  is  not  much  inhabited 
for  three  or  foor  nsUes  inland  fnHO  the  sea.  Beyond 
this  low  tract  tbe  plains  are  sntBoisndy  elevated  for 
aeeuih7,  and  an  hi|^y  cultivated  and  densely  peofded. 
Fanber  inland  the  ooontry  becomes  mountainoiiit  cov- 
ered in  part  by  foiests,  where  are  found  the  (Myai, 
iioadB,  Holes,  Sarahs,  Santals,  and  Bhumijas.  Tbe 
Cotdt  or  Khmdt  are  believed  to  be  tbe  desoendants  of 
the  aMwigtnal  inbaUtanu  of  tbe  oouotry.  This  tribe 
occupied  an  area  extenffliy  from  north  of  tbe  ICaha- 
naddi,  sooth  to  tb»  banks  <iS  the  Godavari.  Their 
DHHin tain-haunts  are  admirably  soiled  for  defence,  as 
the  districts  which  they  inhabit  are  almost  inaoceaaible ; 
and  although  they  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  adopted 
fire-arma,  they  manage  th^  battle-axes  and  bows  and 
arrows  with  an  adnritnesa  and  eoarage  that  make  them 
fbrmidaUe  enemiea.  The  Kbeads  are  a  totally  distinct 
nee  from  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  plainly  and  tlwre  is  but 
little  resell)  biance  between  them  and  the  other  hiU- 
tribea.  See  Khohds.  Some  ethBologists  claim  tbe 
SomUiIm  to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  Orina,  bat  then 
does  not  seem  to  exist  very  good  grouad  for  such  asser- 
tioo.    See,  however,  Samtals. 

In  Oriasa,  as  elsewhere  in  India,  the  history  of  the 
people  resolves  itaelT  for  the  moat  part  into  the  history 
oftbnr  idlgink  Aa  fioddhiim  faded  away,  successive 
fonaa  ofVlduia  and  ffiva  wonbip  took  its  place.  Bhu- 
vaneawar,  with  ita  7000  shrines,  now  rednoed  to  less 
than  600,  attested  the  prevalence  of  Siva-worahip  un- 
der the  Itmg  line  of  Keeiui,  or  LioD-kings,  who  displaced 
the  Varanaa.  Thoaeands  of  high-caste  Brahmins  im- 
ported from  Onde  eoEamended  the  new  wonbq>  to  their 


fhtnra  eoantryntm.  In  tbe  twelfth  oeotmy  the  nUUv 
worship  of  Tisbnu  rose  into  the  ascendant  under  a  new 
line  of  kings,  and  about  tbe  same  period  architectnra 
reached  its  zenith,  producing  one  of  its  noblest  ntsKter- 
pieces  in  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Kan&rak,  on  Ibe 
Oiissa  stfoie.  In  the  holy  ci^  of  POri,  sscred  to  Visli- 
no  under  his  Utle  of  Jagannith,  the  Lord  of  the  Worid, 
these  and  other  religions  And  their  common  meeting- 
plaoe.  "The  fttidiim  and  Uoody  lUaa  of  tbe  aboiK- 
inal  races,  the  mild  flower-woiship  of  the  Bedas,  and 
every  compromise  between  the  two,  along  with  the 
bfty  spiritualities  of  the  great  Indian  reformers,  have 
h«e  found  refuge."  Once  every  year  the  holy  a.ty  of 
FOri  is  tbe  attraction  to  tbe  poor,  ignorant  natives^ 
drawn  thither  simply  a  superstitions  veneration, 
which  formeriy  cost  Uir  lives  of  milliom.  The  hnmana 
policy  of  the  British  has  hvgcly  done  away  with  bo- 
man  sacrifices  in  every  form.  But  though  the  car  of 
Jaggeroant  (q.  v.)  no  loiter  crushes  out  the  lives  of 
thousands,  and  the  Meriah  (see  art.  Khoxds,  Religiotu 
Jaut  and  Saer\fiot»)  victims  are  saved  from  s  horrible 
death,  tbooaands  yet  Call  a  prey  to  an  impure  atmos- 
phera  and  anwhtrieaome  food  to  which  the  90,000  [nI- 
grims  an  subject  while  they  are  packed  for  weeks  to- 
gether into  5000  small  lodging-hooaes  of  two  or  three 
windowless  oells  each,  in  the  very  height  of  India's 
rainy  season,  with  a  temperatnre  ranging  from  90°  to 
106°  in  the  shade,  in  streets  and  aUeys  innocent  of 
drainage,  and  fed  fbr  tbe  most  part  on  ill-cooked  com* 
pounds  of  putnfying  ric&  And  if  any  escape  all  this 
uninjured,  they  are  son  to  be  furtbor  tried  in  their 
homeward  journeys — oflmtimes  hundreds  of  miles  long 
— thnngb  the  pouring  rain,  sleeping  many  of  them  on 
the  g;iaas  or  mud,  and  consequently  dying  of  exposnre 
in  numbers  by  the  way,  or  cairying  home  with  them 
tbe  seeds  of  Ufe-kng  suffering.  It  is  reckoned  that  at 
least  10,000  people  perish  every  year  in  POri  or  on  tbe 
way,  and  the  nnmber  was  for  greater  some  yean  ago, 
before  tbe  government  took  meaaorea  to  alleviate  the 
worst  horron  of  this  deadfy  pilgrimage. 

Tbe  natives  of  Orina,  flompoaed,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
different  tribes,  of  ooaiae  do  not  all  speak  in  one  tongue, 
but  though  there  are  a  scon  or  more  at  dialects,  there 
are  <Mily  three  principal  vernacular  langnages  spoken 
by  the  Oriasans,  1.  The  Oriya,  one  of  the  Hindft  fam- 
ily of  languages,  derived  principally  from  the  Sanscrit, 
litis  is  spoken  by  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  Uindft  popu- 
lation. S.  Tbe  Hindostanl,  derived  principally  ftma 
the  Aratnc  and  Farnn,  and  qwken  by  the  Moham- 
nedant.  8.  Tbe  Santal,  with  whi«di  may  be  classed 
the  Bhun^)a,  they  both  bdng  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
guage, llie  Oriya  contains  many  religious  and  lit- 
erary works,  some  translated  frnm  the  Sanscrit,  and 
others  originaL  Most  of  the  religious  books  are  poet- 
ical, and  some  of  them  possess  a  great  degree  of  literary 
meriL 

Miatitmary  Le^rt, — Thns  far  conpantively  little 
has  been  effected  for  Christianizing  the  natives  of  Oris- 
sa. Tbe  districts  of  POru  and  Cuttack  are  occupied 
by  the  English  General  Baptist  misnoosries,  wbo  be- 
gan labon  there  tn  ISSl.  Although  they  hMl  to  wait 
ax  years  for  their  first  convert,  many  f<^wed,  and  this 
mission  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  has  fur- 
nidied  many  native  teachers  and  preachers.  To  coun- 
teract, in  some  measure,  the  evils  which  were  consequent 
upon  the  abandonment  of  caste,  the  missionaries  have 
established  Christian  villi>gcs  where  the  converts  co- 
operate. A  carefully  executed  verrion  of  tbe  Kble  into 
the  Oriya  tongue  was  prepared  by  Hr.  Sutton,  one  of 
tbe  missionaries.  He  also  prepared  a  dictionary  and 
a  grammar.  The  dlstziet  of  Bahuofe  la  the  rite  of  the 
Free-will  Baptist  mtsrion.  TIda  district  lies  on  tbe 
west  side  <d  the  Bay  of  Bengal  It  is  about  eighty 
miles  iMig,  and  on  an  average  thirty  or  for^  miles 
wide,  and  contains  about  500,000  inhabitants.  On  ita 
northem  boundary  lies  a  considerable  tract  belonging  to 
tbe  pmvinoe  of  Bengal,  jrhich^^^i^^  to^griyafc 
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The  Free-will  B^riiaU  began  tbdr  hbon  In  1886,  and  | 
now  employ  tb«re  4  nuMUMUtriea,  4  naUre  pienchera,  { 
Sctatircbes  with  76  meinben,andBeveral  well-conducted 
Bcbools.    See  Bacbeler,  ffuMim  and  Ckrutiamitjf  m  ' 
Orista ;  Sterling,  Oriaia ;  Sutton,  Narratiw  of  ikt 
Ori$$a  Jiistion;  Hunter,  Oriua  miar  NoHk  and  Brit' 
ith  Bule  (1S72,  2  rob.  I2ino) ;  Newoomh,  Cydop.  nf 
Jtfua*MU,s.r.;  Cbainben,C>rbp.ikV.;  Aikmm,(^feti^ 
iffChrUUm  irMtftm*^  p.  IM*  888;  Arif,  Qk.  JHev.  Jol;, 
1872,  p.  ISO  aq.  (J.H.W.) 

Orlcney  Inlmndn  (None,  Orhuj/ar,  ftom  ork, 
"whale,"  and  ryar,  ^'ulanda;"  L^tin,  Orcada),  a  com- 
pact groop,  aeparated  from  CaithnesB  by  the  Featland 
Finh,  and  counted  a  Soottiah  poneMon,  are  situated 
between  68«  41'  24"  and  69°  28'  2"  N.  laL,  and  be- 
tween so  »'  2"  and  so  2fi'  10"  W.  long.;  and  cover 
an  area  of  3448  aquara  miles,  or  166,672  acrea.  Tbe 
■nrlace  is  veiy  im^tular,  and  the  land  is  indented  by 
nnmecoas  amw  of  the  sea.  Previous  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  tbe  agriculture  of  Oricney  was,  in  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  for  the  time,  in  a  primitive 
state.  There  was  little  communication  then  with  the 
mainland,  and  improvements  were  slowly  adopted.  The 
spinnin{p-whe^  for  instance,  was  not  introduced  thoe 
tot  half  a  oentnry  aft^  U  waa  in  oae  elaewhcre.  Until 
towards  tbe  end  of  laW  omttuy,  Uttle  advatMe  seema  to 
have  been  made  in  the  management  of  tbe  land,  tbe 
inhabitants  deemutg  it  more  important  and  proAtable 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 
They  suffered  periodically  from  bad  seasmu  and  vio- 
lent storms,  when  leas  hdp  could  be  alKirded  to  than 
ftom  without  In  rannt  timaa  tbe  agiictdtnral  and 
meohairfcal  Indoatries  have  been  in  a  more  healthy 
state,  and  their  exports,  which  in  1848  amounted  only 
to  £49^,  now  run  up  to  £200,000  annually.  The 
temperature  of  the  Orkneys  la  cMnparatively  mild, 
considering  their  northern  latitude.  This  arises  partly 
from  the  surrounding  sea,  but  chiefly  from  tbe  neigb> 
bMbood  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  western  shores.  The 
mean  temperatute  in  February,  the  coldest  month,  tak> 
ing  a  series  of  tfalrty-tlueeyem  from  1826,  was  88°,  and 
in  July  6&140.  Only  twice  daring  that  period  did  the 
mean  monthly  temperature  fall  below  the  fireezing-'point, 
in  February,  1838  and  1866,  when  it  feU  to  8 1°  and  81 .64° ; 
and  during  the  same  period  it  was  never  so  high  as  60°, 
except  in  1862,  when  it  reached  60.64°,  Of  the  67  ist 
ands,  only  about  40  are  inhabited,  by  81,274  (in  1871) 
peofde.  The  principal  of  theee  Inhabited  islands  are 
Pomona,  or  UiUnland,  Hoy,  North  and  South  Booald- 
sbay,  Wflstray,  Sanday,  Eday,  Stnmsay,  Roraay,  and 
Sluqiinsbay.  The  diidF  towns  are  Kiritm^  the  capital, 
and  Stromnesa 

HittoTy,  —  The  Orkneys,  under  tbe  name  Oraadea 
(whence  the  modem  adjectii'e  Orcadian),  are  mentioned 
iy  tbe  ancient  geographers,  Hinr,  Ptolemy,  and 
by  other  clasrical  writers,  but  of  their  inh^tanta  we 
know  almost  notblng  till  the  dawn  of  tbe  Middle  Ages. 
They  were  most  probably  of  tbe  same  slock  as  the 
British  Celts.  From  an  early  period,  however,  the 
Norsemen  resorted  to  these  islands,  as  a  convenient  spot 
from  which  to  make  a  descent  on  the  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish coasts.  In  876  Harald  Haarfager  conquered  both 
them  and  tbe  Hebrides.  During  tbe  gremer  part  of 
tbe  10th  cenlnry  they  were  ruled  by  indqmtdent  Scan- 
dinavian jaris  (earla),  but  in  1098  they  became  fimnally 
subject  to  the  Norw^ian  crown.  Thus  tbey  remained 
till  1468,  when  they  were  given  to  James  III  of  Scot- 
land as  a  security  for  the  dowry  of  his  wife,  Margaret 
of  Denmark,  llie  islands  were  never  redeemed  from 
this  pledge;  and  in  1680,  on  the  marriage  of  James  I 
with  the  Danish  princess  Anne,  Denmark  ftnmaUy  re- 
signed alt  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  tbe  Ork- 
neys. During  their  kmg  connection,  however,  with 
Norway  and  Denmark,  all  traces  of  the  primitive  Celtic 
population  disappeared,  and  the  present  inhabitants  are 
of  the  pore  Scandinavian  stock. 

'W^^ioK— Christian!^  was  introdnoed  into  tbe  Ork- 


neys by  tbe  Nonamen  in  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  lid 
century.  Down  to  tbe  time  of  tbe  Bdimnatioo  the 
Orknej-8  and  Shetland  Isles  fonned  a  aeparate  bishop- 
ric, under  the  archbishop  of  Trondhjetn,  and  tbe  bnb- 
op's  seat  was  Kirkevaag,  the  present  KirkwalL  Aita 
tbe  catablisbment  of  f^esbyteriaoiam  Orkney  was  di- 
\*ided  into  82  parishes,  having  8  parishea  of  tbe  Omrcb 
ofScotland.  At  present,  however,  tbe  Orkneya  arc  di- 
vided  into  22  parisbea,  forming  8  pKabyteriea  and  1 
synod.  There  are  also  about  80  oongi^aticKis  bdoog- 
ing  to  the  Free  and  United  Preriiyterian  cburdMS,  be- 
sides 8  Independent,  and  one  or  two  others.  See  Or*- 
Myw^  Saga;  Hunch,  Dh  monlit  Foitt  Biilene,  (J, 
H.W.) 
Orlali.   See  Talmud. 

Orlandlni,  Niocolo,  one  of  tbe  most  noted  char- 
acters of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  bom  at  Florence, 
Italy,  in  1564.  He  entered  the  society  in  1572,  where 
he  was  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  bis  morals  and 
profideof^  in  literature.  He  became  rector  of  tbe  ixA- 
lege  at  Nola,  and  afterwards  preeident  of  the  aeminary 
for  novices  at  Naples.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1606<.  He 
was  engaged  on  a  history  of  his  order,  but  did  not  lire 
to  complete  more  than  the  Arst  volume  of  it.  It  was 
allerwardn  continued  by  Sauchini,  Everard,  Jouveucy, 
and  Cordars ;  in  all  seven  volumes.  The  work  is  pul^ 
lished  under  tbe  title  BiHoria  Sodetalvt  Jam  prima 
part  (eive  Ignuiua,  A.D.  1640-1666)  (Bomse,  161^  fd.). 
See  Sacchini,  Notiee,  which  forma  tbe  mtrndBctkn  to 
tbe  hiatoiy  above  referred  to. 

Orlando,  Bcrmasiki,  a  PiedmcHitese  painter,  toat- 
ished  at  Turin  in  the  first  part  of  tbe  17lb  century.  At 
that  time  tbe  rich  colkctions  of  pictures  and  drawings 
in  the  royal  gaUeriea  at  tbe  court  were  made  aubaen-i- 
ent  to  the  instruction  of  young  artists^  which  was  in- 
tmsted  to  a  painter  of  the  oouru  Orlando  was  invested 
with  this  charge,  and  appointed  painter  to  tbe  duke  in 
1617.  But  we  call  aoentlon  to  him  here  becaose  be 
also  punted  some  inoture*  for  cbuebeti  See  Spocner, 
Bioj/rt^kiaU  IMOiamirf  <(f  Ikt  Fimt  ArU,  r<A.  ii, 
a.  V. 

Orlay,  Buutabd  tam,  or  Bernard  of  Bnutrlt,  a 
celebrated  painter,  largely  devoted  to  tbe  development 
of  sacred  art,  was  bom  in  that  city  about  tbe  \-ear 
1^.  Re  went  to  Rome  when  he  was  very  yoon^ 
where  be  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  a  popil  of 
Raphael  On  his  return  to  Broads  he  was  appointed 
principal  painter  to  the  governess  of  tbe  Netbcflands, 
and  was  likewise  employed  for  many  years  hy  tbe  em- 
peror Chariea  V.  The  a^le  of  his  design  was  ncdde, 
and  hia  lone  of  ocdoring  agreeable.  He  very  frequent- 
ly painted  on  a  ground  of  leaf-gold,  especially  if  be  was 
engaged  on  a  work  of  importanoev  a  circa  mstaaee  which 
is  said  to  have  preserved  tbe  ftaahneaa  and  lustre  of  Ins 
eokn*;  in  bia  buiting-i^eees.  In  whicb  be  introduced 
porttaita  of  Cbaries  V  and  the  nobles  of  bis  eomt,  be 
usualty  took  the  scenery  ftom  the  finest  trf"  Solgnies^ 
which  afforded  him  ample  variety.  He  was  engaged 
by  the  prince  <rf  Nassau  to  paint  sixteen  cartoons,  as 
HKidels  for  tapestry,  intended  for  tbe  decoration  of  his 
palace.  Each  cartoon  contained  only  two  figures,  a 
knight  and  a  lady  on  horseback,  refgesenring  some 
membera  ot  tbe  Naman  fkmily.  Tb^  were  designed 
in  an  elevated  style;  and  t^^  the  prirtoe's  order  tbey 
were  afterwards  copied  in  oil  Jordaens.  He  painted 
for  tbe  chapel  of  a  monastery  at  Antwerp  a  |MCtare  of 
the  Latt  Judgmmt,  which  waa  much  admiied.  Ber- 
nard van  Orlay  died  in  1660.  Waagen  mentions  sev- 
eral excellent  picturee  by  bim  In  tbe  coUectionBinEi^ 
land,  eqndally  in  thoee  of  the  duke  of  Derooahin  at 
Devwuhire  House,  Piccadilly,  and  at  Chimrick;  atKed- 
dleston  Hall,  the  seat  of  tbe  eari  Scarsdale,  where  is  a 
pietore  nf  the  Virgin  witb  tbe  infknt  Christ  bkming 
St.  John  in  the  presence  of  Joseph  and  EUzabetfa — the 
figures  are  three  qtiarters  the  siae  of  life — which  is  one 
of  the  finest  t^^^^^fH^^  « lord  Sp— 
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«r'^  It  AUlxirpe,  wberc  U  s  buit  of  Anne  of  Cleves, 
wy  ttuMy  painted. — £iigiM  Cyclop,  i.  v. 

Orleiiu,  an  important  cominercial  toim  of  France, 
cifiiul  or  the  department  of  Lotret,  and  formetly  capital 
vfibc  old  piDTince  of  Oiieatuuio,  which  now  forms  the 
pMKt  put  of  the  dqwitmenta  of  Loiret,  Enre-et-Loir, 
nd  Lofa^-Cber,  is  ntoited  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loin,  bere  croesed  by  a  bridge  of  nine  ■rehee,  and  is 
•eralr-Ove  miles  and  a  half  soofh-aonth-weet  of  Paris 
by  nilwif.  CIom  to  the  dty  is  the  forest  of  Orleans, 
MM  arcbe  largest  in  the  countn-,  consisling  of  94,000 
too,  pluted  with  oak  and  other  valuable  trees.  The 
city  fUnds  on  the  verge  of  a  magniAccnt  pl^  sloping 
imnidi  the  Lure,  and  watered  by  that  river  and  the 
lARt,  lul  is  auRoonded  on  tba  land-«de  by  a  wall  and 
■tnrdldHa,oa  other  ade  of  which  there  ate  [deaaantly 
iliidntlwutevarda.  Aroond  it  are  «ght  prosperous  and 
lopakni  Miburbs.  Among  its  principal  buildings  are 
ih«  athedfil,  with  two  lolty  and  elegant  towers,  one  of 
iht  6aat  Gothic  edifices  in  the  country ;  the  tower; 
tHstnp'a  readence ;  the  houses  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  Agnes 
S«d,  of  IMaoe  de  Poitiers,  of  Fnmftns  I,  of  Fotbier ; 
(be  dMiebes  and  hospitals,  which  are  numerous,  etc 
TbepUce  is  noted  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the  sevei- 
il  Cbiuch  councils  which  have  been  held  there. 

I.  The  FiBST  CoL'HCU.  or  Obleaks  {ConciliuM  Au' 
rdawue)  wis  held  July  10,  fill,  by  order  of  Clovis.  It 
ni  attended  by  the  archbishops  of  Bordeaux,  Bourges, 
iuch,  Toon,  and  Bonen,  with  twenty-seven  bishops, 
UDODg  whom  were  Qnintianus,  bishop  of  Kodez,  near 
Oennint,  lUaniu%  Insbop  uf  Kenitee,  and  Tbeodouus 
tfAueiR.  Thirty-one  canons  were  puhUAed: 

1.  IMabtUws  the  Inviolability  of  churches  ss  places  of 

1  Declare  that  a  mnaway  elnve  taking  refnge  tn  a 
Aardi  vhall  be  ^vea  up  to  his  master,  nu  oath  having 
kcHlmmade  by  ibe  Utier  not  to  bnn  nim. 

i  Fotbfds  to  onlaln  hiy  pnsuus  wttbimt  the  king's  per- 
BiNia&  The  children  of  clerks  are  left  to  itae  buhup'e 

B.  Direcu  that  the  revenne  arising  fhnn  prmterty  iHven 
U  mj  ebirch  the  prince  shall  be  employed  <1)  In  the 
Rpair  of  tbe  bnlldliig,  (S)  tar  the  rapport  uf  tbe  clergj, 
(3)  W  Ibe  relief  uf  the  poor,  and  <4)  tot  the  redemption  of 
thtes. 

T,  FocUds  derks  and  monks  to  go  to  the  prince  to  Ob- 
uki  bras  wlihoat  letters  fhnn  their  btohop. 

I  Kaaeia  dtat  a  bishop  wllftalt;  ordalBlng  a  Stave  on- 
kaowB  10  Mi  master  shall  pay  twice  bis  price  to  the  mas- 

tflF. 

Ill  Ptrmits  deacons  and  priests  In  a  slate  of  penance  to 
bsptix  Id  csms  of  necesfllty. 

H  PorUdt  the  wife  at  n  priest  or  deacon  tn  marry. 

IT.  Bebmiis  to  tbe  bishop's  Jurisdiction  all  churches 
Mhwfthia  his  territory. 

II  Forbida  to  marry  a  brother's  widow,  or  a  iileter*a 
vtdover. 

tt.  Sabmtts  to  the  bishop's  Jnrisdiellon  all  abbots,  and 
nrads  that  ther  shall  attend  bin  once  a  year  at  the  place 
«Uefa  he  shall  q>poinL 

».  Forbids  monks  to  nee  the  stole  or  handkerchief 
rtaogis')  within  their  moniuteries. 

n.  Dedares  s  monk  who  shall  leave  his  mnnaetety  and 
^UTj  to  be  brerer  exelnded  from  takins  orders. 
_U.  (Men  a  tut  of  fitrty,  and  not  fllty,  days  before 
laiur. 

Order  tba  proper  ohWYiUoB  of  the  Bogall<« 

i^FmWds  an  temillarl^  between  clerka  and  women. 
H.  KiCDORranlcalea  all  who  have  dealhigi  with  dtrln- 

n.  SsJidiM  bishops  to  attend  the  otBcea  of  the  Church 
fny  SoBday  hi  the  nearest  place  of  worships  See  PHgi 
1>  BsronlDS,  A.D.  SOT.  x,  xil ;  lAbb^,  Qme.  iv.  1403. 

n.  A  Secoxd  OointciL  was  held  in  688,  on  May  24, 
by  order  of  Theodoric,  Childebert,  and  Ckithaire,  the 
thne  kings  of  France.  Twenty-nx  archlnshops  and 
I  attended  from  tbe  provinces,  Lyons,  and  Aqui- 
'  Twenty-one  canons  were  published  against  n- 
'  ind  other  abases,  most  of  which  were  old  r^nla- 
*Msiaewed: 

.?W  m  warn  flrase  penone  who  hare  made  a  vow  tn 
■fafc  asd  siMr  sad  ftvlfe  In  any  chnrch  that  they  oaght 
■"HofaMltKlr  vow. 

_P-  FutUd*  sbbot4>  chsplalns,  recluses,  and  jHleeU  to 
pre  Mera  dla^wry  to  darks. 


IS.  Forbids  to  accept  tbe  bequests  of  suicides ;  permits 
thore  of  persons  killed  in  Ibe  commiselun  uf  any  crime. 

20.  Ciimmauds  that  they  be  excluded  ttQm  cumnmnltiD 
who  have  eaten  of  meats  offered  to  Idols,  or  of  things 
strangled,  sic. 

SI.  EzcommuBlcatee  abbots  who  despise  tbe  orders  of 
their  blBhupB.  See  Lnbbd,  Cone,  iv,  1T7». 

IIL  A  Third  CoimciL  was  held  at  Orleans  May  7, 
588.  Nineteen  bbhops  attended,  among  whom  wvn 
Lupus  of  Lyons,  who  presided,  Putatlu^ua  of  Vienne, 
Leo  of  Sens,  etc.   Thirty-three  canons  were  published : 

1.  Orders  that  a  metropolHaa  who  shsU  permit  two 
veare  to  pass  without  convoking  a  provincial  synod  aboil 
beenspended  Ihim  celebrntlng  mass  for  one  year,  nnd  ulso 
those  bfsbupe  who  neglect  to  attend  It  without  Jn«t  blu- 
derance. 

8.  Directs  that  meiropolltans  be  consecrated  by  a  met- 
mpolttau  111  the  preseuce  of  all  tbe  blsbcps  of  the  province, 
and  the  bishops  uf  each  province  by  ibe  metropnliian. 

T.  Directs  that  clerks  who  have  received  orders  of  their 
own  h-ee  will  shall.  If  they  marry  sftarwards,  be  ezcoiii- 
muulciited ;  that  If  they  were  ordained  without  their  own 
conveut  ibey  shntl  be  only  deposed :  that  clerks  coromlt- 
itne  adultery  shall  be  shut  np  In  a  mouasiery  for  life, 
wlibont,  however,  being  deprived  of  commnnlon. 

£>.  Orders  ihnt  persons  who  fall  back  from  a  slate  of 
penance  Into  a  worldly  life  shall  be  deprived  of  commnn- 
lon  until  at  tbe  point  of  death. 

88.  Forbids  to  wwk  la  the  fields  on  Sunday,  bnt  permits 
travelling  on  hon>eback  or  tn  a  carriage,  the  preparailun 
of  food,  and  all  ihlners  needful  for  the  proper  ueatiieM  of 
hnufG  and  person ;  ihe  denial  of  which  tbings  It  ataiea  to 
belong  rather  to  the  Jewish  than  the  Cbrlsilaa  vi»ervance 
of  the  day. 

S9.  Furbids  lay  persons  to  leave  chnrch  at  mass  before 
the  end  nf  the  Lfini's  Pniyer,  or  If  a  bishop  be  present,  be- 
fore be  bst>  given  bis  blessing. 

SU.  Purblos  Jews  to  mix  with  Christians  ftom  Holy 
ThnrMlay  to  Easter-day.  See  Labbd,  Cone,  v,  SM. 

IV.  A  Fourth  Coukcil  was  convened  at  Orieans  in 
541.  Thirty-eight  Ushopa  and  the  deputies  of  twelve 
absent  attended ;  Leontius,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  pi»* 
uded.  Thirty-eight  camms  were  published;  most  of 
them  similar  to  those  published  in  Ute  preceding  coun- 
cils.   The  following  are  among  those  which  differ : 

1.  Orders  the  celebration  of  Easter  every  year  aceording 

to  the  table  of  Vlctorlus  (or  Victor). 

4.  Orders  that  no  one  at  the  oblation  of  Ihe  holy  chalice' 
vhsll  precume  to  offer  anything  bnt  wine  mixed  wlih  wa- 
ter, because  It  is  held  as  sscnleglnnp  to  offer  anything 
different  from  what  the  Saviour  instituted  in  his  most 
holy  commniidmeDis. 

1&  Excontmunfcates  those  who  swear,  after  the  fsehinn 
of  psganSj  upon  tbe  heads  of  beasts,  or  who  invoke  tbe 
names  of  fHlse  gods. 

S&  Declnree  Utat  nny  person  desirous  of  having  a  parish 
upon  bis  property,  mnxt,  In  the  first  place,  give  a  sufflcleut 
endowment  lur  Ihe  clerks  who  sbnll  serve  It. 

Such  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  Church  pat- 
rounge.   See  Xabbe,  Cone,  v,  380. 

V.  A  Fifth  Coin<ciL  was  held  at  (Means,  October 
28,  649,  by  Childebert,  king  ^  France.  Fifty  luabopa 
(among  whom  were  ten  alteiwards  rereicnced  is  saints) 
and  twenty-one  deputies  of  thoee  who  were  absent  at- 
tended, collected  from  the  three  kingdtxns  of  France  and 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Gaula,  except  that  of  Narbonne, 
which  was  still  in  the  occupation  of  the  Goths.  Sacer- 
doB,  bishop  of  Lyons,  presided.  Twenty-four  canons,  for 
the  most  part  venewiog  those  of  tbe  j^eeeding  cotmcils, 
were  published : 

I.  Condemns  the  errors  orsntyches  and  Hestorius. 

5.  Forbids  ezcommunlcalion  lor  small  nffences. 

6.  Forbids  to  ordalu  a  slave  wlthunt  the  master's  con- 
sent. 

II.  Forbids  to  give  the  people  a  Ushop  whom  they  dis- 
like, and  declares  that  neither  the  people  nor  clergy  ought 
to  be  Intiraldnted  In  mnking  their  election. 

SO,  SI.  Direct  thiit  archdeacons  shall  visit  prisoners  ev- 
ery Sunday,  and  that  bishops  shall  take  care  of  lepers. 
See  Labb^,  Coiic  v,  890. 

VI.  A  CouNcn.  of  less  importance  was  convened  at 
Orleans  in  1022  by  king  Bofaeit,  at  which  asveral  Idsb- 
ope  were  present.  Sevml  Haniclmns  were  condemned 
to  be  burned,  among  whom  were  Stephen  (or  Heribeit) 
and  Lysoye,  ecclenastics  of  Oileana.  See  IMti,  Cone. 
tx,886;  SjdciLp.7W. 

Orley,  Jrah  tax,  a  Bel^an  painter,  was  bam  at 
Bni8Mlsinl666.   He  arBt[i«iidii«du^liikCj|gi0»t 
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«ft«nraidi  devoted  Uiudf  to  Uatoricil  peiodng  wiUi 
coDsidenble  success,  «nd  was  much  employed  in  paint- 
ing for  the  churcbes  in  the  Netbecbmda.  In  the  church 
of  Su  Nicholas  at  Brussels  is  a  picture  hy  him  repre- 
senting St.  Peter  ddivtrtd  from  Piison,  and  in  the  pa- 
rochial church  of  Aflcb  a  picture  of  the  BeturrtcHon, 
which  are  highly  commended.  His  masterpiece  ■■  a 
laige  picture  of  Uifl  AJoraHom  <{f  l&e  Jf<^  in  the  refec- 
tory of  the  aUxy  of  Dillighem.  He  etched  a  part  of 
the  plates,  from  hbownderignsifor  theNewTcatanrait, 
He  died  in  1740^-Spooner,  Biag.  Diet,  o/ike  Kim  ArU, 
voLii,a.v. 

Omum,  Samuel  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Hethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Williamson  Coun- 
ty, Tenn.,  March  22, 1888.  He  was  converted  Oct.  7, 
1858,  Joined  the  Church  in  1859,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  year  following ;  but  bia  mother  being  a  wid- 
ow, and  he  the  only  son  at  home,  he  beliered  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  remain  with  ber,  and  did  not  Jcnn  Confer- 
ence mttU  October,  1866,  thongh  he  was  employed  one 
year  on  the  Savannah  Circuit,  beginning  October,  1862, 
and  one  year  on  the  RuoaeUviUe  Circuit,  commencing  in 
the  autumn  of  1865.  After  bis  admission  into  the  Ten- 
nessee Conference,  he  flUed  suocessiyely  the  Houlton  and 
Snuthville  drcnlu,  and  the  Trini^  Stadon.  While  at 
the  ktter  charge  bis  health  failed,  and  he  was  the  next 
year  made  aupemumeniy  to  the  Elm  Street  Chnrch,  in 
Nashville;  recovering  his  strength  somewhat,  he  was 
stationed  in  Springfidd  at  the  session  of  the  Conference 
held  in  1870;  but  his  health  soon  failed  him  here,  and 
he  died  Dec.  25, 1871.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  intelligent,  prudent,  amiable, 
good.  See  Dr.  J.  B.  MeFerrin,  in  Ifa^viUe  CkHtlim 
Advocate,  Jan.  27,  1872;  MmmUi  of  tJus  Mtik.  Epitc 
CkviTck,  Souk,  1S7%  p.  717. 

OnnSi  WiLUAM,  a  noted  Scotch  ^vine,  was  bom  at 
Falkirk,  Scotland,  in  1787.  He  removed  eaHy  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wheelwright  in 
1800.  He  then  joined  the  Independents,  and  in  1805 
totered  as  a  student  for  the  ministry  in  a  class  support- 
ed by  Mr.  Haldane.  He  became  minister  of  a  Congre- 
gational Chnrch  at  Perth  in  1807;  removed  afterwards 
to  London,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  a  congregation 
at  Cambmrell,  and  foreign  secretary  to  the  London 
Misnonary  Society.  He  died  in  1830.  He  wrote  Bibti- 
otheca  BUilica,  a  leUct  Htt  of  bookt  on  tacred  liUralure, 
toiO.  nolicf*,  etc  (Edmb.  1824, 8vo)  i—Life  of  Baxter  (in 
Baxter's  Practical  Workt  [Load.  1830, 28  vols.  8vo],  voL 
i) : — Memoirs  of  the  L^fe,  Writvtgt,  and  Religious  Con- 
tusions of  John  Owen,  D.D.  (ibid.  1820, 8vo)  •.—Remarh- 
aUe  Passages  m  the  Life  of  William  Kijln  (ibid.  1828)  :— 
Memoirt,  htdmHiig  Ijtttm  and  select  Remaiiu  of  John 
Urqukari  QitAA,  1827,  S  vols.  13mo) :— TVte  Ordinance 
t^tht  JjorSs  Supper  iOuttrated  (1826, 12mo)  •.—Memoir 
of  the  Contrwerst/  retpeeting  the  Heavetdy  Witnesses, 
1  John  T,  7,  in^tSt^  Critical  f^ofices  of  the  Principal 
Writers  on  Both  Sides  of  the  Question  bg  Criticus  (1880, 
ISmo;  new  edition,  with  Appendix  by  Ezra  Abbot,  N.  Y. 
1866,  ISmo).  See  Darling,  Cydnp^  Bibliog.  ii,  2248 ; 
NichoDa,  U,  786,  e.  v. ;  Home,  BOHoAeea  BOlica  (see 
Index);  Christian  Examim;  1866  (Hay),  p.  896.  (J. 
N.P.) 

Onnerod.  Olivkb,  a  noted  English  CbanAman  of 
king  James  I'e  reign,  doorished  as  rector  of  Hunt^ill, 
Somersetshire,  and  died  in  1€'26.  He  was  a  great  po- 
lemic, and  wrote  severely  against  Papists  and  Puri- 
tans. Among  his  works  the  most  noted  is  The  Picture 
of  a  Puritane  (Lond.  1605,  4to),  which,  though  it  de- 
serves to  be  passed  by  aa  unworthy  in  tendency,  claims 
the  leoognidum  of  scholar*  because  of  Ae  thorough 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  wbidi  it  exhiUts.  It  ia 
replete  with  classical  allnrions,  and  abounds  in  quota- 
tions from  the  Church  fathers,  the  schoolmen,  and  other 
abstruBe  writers.  Other  noteworthy  productions  of 
Ormerod'B  are.  The  Picture  of  a  Papist  (1606) :  —  A 
Discover}/  qf  Puritan  Papism  and  a  Discover]/  qf 


P<q>i»hPagam»m(}6\%^).  See Caulmen, fiiny^iligt. 

xxiii,m  (J.H.W.) 

Oimond,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Hetbo&t 
E{Macopal  Chtawb,  wu  bom  in  Green  Coon^,  M.  C, 
Dec.28,I7e9-,  was  converted  Dec.  11, 1787;  entered  Um 
itinerancy  in  1791 ;  travelled  and  preached  extemsirelT 
from  Ifwyland  to  Georgia;  and  died  In  Brunswick 
County,  Ta.,  Oct  80, 180S.  He  waa  a  good  and  walom 
man,  and  many  souls  Vere  converted  under  his  labon. 
— Miiattes  of  Conferwxs,  i,  116. 

Ormusd  and  Ambimam.  The  most  difficult  re- 
ligious problem  for  the  mind  to  solve  is  that  of  the  ex- 
istence  of  evil  in  this  world.  If  there  be  a  God,  tba 
must  that  God  be  good;  and  as  oothing  can  happeo 
withoat  hb  will,  naturally  we  shooM  expect  tkat  the 
world  wbich*be  governs  wooid  be  a  place  where  evoy- 
thing  would  be  good,  virtuo^^  and  happy.  Bat  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  The  world,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ii 
full  of  evil,  of  sin,  and  of  misery'.  Whence,  then,  comes 
thin?  Is  the  Deity  not  good?  or  is  his  power  limited? 
or  how  is  this  conflict  which  we  see  actually  going  on 
in  the  world  to  be  expluned?  Without  the  higber 
ideas  given  us  by  revelation,  tbe  problem  could  not  be 
solved ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  examine  what  wen  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  mind  of  man,  miaided  by  the 
light  of  revelation,  came  by  ^le  exercise  of  ia  own 
reasoning  powers.  It  then  attempted  to  aulve  the 
problem  in  two  w^s:  the  one  waa  pantbmsm,  tbe 
other  duaUam.  In  panthdsm  it  is  denied  that  tboe  is 
any  real  dilfocnoe  between  good  and  eviL  Things  do 
not  exist,  but  merely  seem  to  exist,  Thia  whole  ex- 
ternal world  is  a  mere  illnsioa,  in  which  the  w«rid-«|mit 
develops  itself  in  various  ways,  and  which  finally  it 
will  absorb  back  into  itself!  Just  as  the  babbles  a  poo  a 
stream  seem  to  have  a  separate  existence  for  a  time, 
and  float  upon  its  surface,  bright  in  the  sunshine  with 
reflected  colm,  and  dark  and  lostrelesa  m  the  shed^ 
but  Anally  as  tbey  ht«dk  all  flUl  badt  into  ikm  main 
flood  of  waters^  eo  ia  it  with  men.  Tbey  aeon  to  have 
a  sqiarate  existence  for  s  time,  and  live  some  in  son- 
shine  and  some  in  shade,  but  really  they  are  all  por- 
tions of  the  world-spirit,  and  at  death  become  again  in- 
distinguishable parts  of  bia  existence,  ih»o  the  better 
and  none  the  worse  for  what  happened  to  tbem  in  life. 
It  is  this  aaoM  world-spirit  wl^h  mafcea  the  phats 
grow.  They  bare  no  merit  and  no  blame  for  tbdr 
wholeMme  or  noxiouB  qnalitieik  Beanty,  ntAneai  of 
odors,  utili^  earn  tbem  no  praise ;  nor  is  the  paano* 
oos  hemlock  blamed  when  it  destroys  ouui's  life^  So 
human  actions  are  but  higher  developments  (rf  tbe  ac- 
tivity of  this  same  woiM-epirit ;  and  as  they  are  hb 
doings,  be  cannot  praise  or  blame  them.  Like  want, 
squalor,  and  crime  in  a  (Mcnue,  they  are  unrealitiei^  and 
□(filing  follows  from  them. 

It  was  in  India  that  panthosm  was  daboratcd  into 
a  perfect  system ;  but  the  reli^ons  both  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon  were  based  upon  tbe  same  fundamoital  idea, 
which  is  at  the  root  of  pantheism,  that  good  and  evil 
are  not  esaeotially  oppoeed,  but  in  appearance  only. 
In  the  religion  of  the  andent  Medea  and  Persians  we 
And  a  totally  difftrent  conceptioL  Zovoaato-,  its  re- 
puted author,  had  views  too  high  and  noble  to  be  oon* 
tented  with  a  solnlion  which  ignores  the  reality  of  thb 
entire  present  state  of  things,  On  the  other  band,  be 
could  not  believe  that  the  Deity,  whom  he  conceived 
to  be  essentially  good  and  altogether  perfect,  could  him- 
self have  created  evil,  and  admitted  it  into  the  world 
which  he  had  created.  There  seemed,  tlierefore,  but 
one  way  to  esoape  from  Ute  dilemma,  and  that  was  to 
Buppose  that  evil  also  had  an  independent  writww!^ 
and  that  then  waa  a  atmgj^  in  the  moral  vadd  aa 
well  as  in  material  nature.  There  cold  and  beat, 
light  and  darkness,  tempest  and  sunriiine  aeenaed  ever 
at  variance,  waging  perpetual  war  for  the  aacendeocy: 
and  so  he  conceived  that  in  opposition  to  Ormnzd,  the 
good  god,  and  p|^a^  ol^i^^^^j^  at«od  Ahri- 
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man,  an  evil  god,  and  the  author  of  all  evil  and  wnw 
tnd  death.  AhrimaD  Itkewise  teemed  to  him  an  inde- 
pendent power,  not  called  into  being,  but  equally  eternal 
with  Ormuzd  himaelf;  etenial  as  legards  bia  pre-exist- 
ence,  but  not  eternal  in  the  future.  Zoroaster  could 
not  bring  himself  to  bellere  tbat  thia  straggle  was  to 
go  on  forever;  and  therefore,  not  very  lo^c^y,  he 
taught  that  a  being  endowed  with  an  infinite  pre-ex- 
iBtmoe  was  narmbelesa  finite.  In  distant  agee  three 
pnplwts,  B|wnng  from  Zoroaster,  were  to  bring  into  the 
world  the  three  remaining  books  of  the  Zend-Aveata, 
and  convert  the  wwrld  to  the  faith;  and  therenpon  evil 
was  to  disappear,  and  the  whole  world  become  pure 
and  happy,  as  it  was  when  first  created  by  Ormuzd, 
befoic  Abriman  bad  entered  it,  and  marred  It  by  his 
miadderous  acUvily. 

Ob  doua  examinatiott,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
Zend-Aveata  is  not  all  of  the  same  date,  and  that  this 
doaBam  is  not  found  in  its  most  ancient  sections.  There 
are  very  early  chapters  tbat  oontain  traoea  even  of  a 
polytheistic  nature -worship,  in  which  the  gods  have 
no  'personal  existence,  but  are  ntere  powers,  such  as 
the  BunahiDe,  the  wind,  tba  earth,  and  fire.  As  the 
same  aon  of  wwabip  is  found  in  the  Mt*  idigioua 
basis  of  India,  it  asema  as  if  this  was  the  primitive  re* 
ligion  of  the  whole  Aryan  stock.  But  this  system  was 
too  sensuous  to  long  satisfy  men's  minds,  and  the  next 
stage  in  the  Zend-Avesta  is  that  in  which  we  have  a 
distinct  recognition  of  deities  who  are  real  persons, 
poHCflsed  of  self-cnnaciousneea  and  intelligence.  These 
dniaes  are  aome  good  and  some  bad,  the  former  being 
called  Atmra*,  **a|nritiial  beings,"  while  the  latter  are 
the  DetoM,  or  /Km— a  word  ctymdogtcally  the  same  as 
the  Latin  Daa^  hat  originally  dgnifying  ftke  algr.  In 
Ssiwcrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  most  languagea  the  word 
has  a  gocxl  meaning,  aitd  signifies  the  Supreme  Duty. 
But  the  Iranians,  in  their  recoil  from  nature-worship, 
gave  it  a  bad  s«iae,  and  it  soon  became  equivalent  with 
then  to  fiends  and  devils. 

The  Zend-Avesta,  however,  soon  went  one  step  far- 
ther.  In  the  (dd  nature-worship  there  had  been  no  at- 
tempt to  aniwrdinate  Mie  power  to  another.    But  when 
the  deities  weie  regarded  as  persons,  the  question  soon 
arose,  How  <Ud  ttese  various  beings  combine  to  act 
logger?  was  there  among  them  any  order  of  agree- 
meot?  or  any  superiority  of  one  over  another?  Now 
hate  it  is  the  especial  gjory  (A  Zoroastriaoism  tbat  it 
eoaeetved  of  the  existence  of  coa  tupreme  God. 
vmxd  is  the  highest  ottjcet  of  adorarion,  *■  the  true  Crea- 
tor, Preserver,  and  Governor  of  the  onivewe."  Mr. 
RawUnson  (A  mmhI  if OMTcttrj,  ii,  824)  spells  the  name 
AiMr6-Mazd&>,  and  gives  several  explanations  of  it, 
the  most  probable  being  diet  of  Hang,  "the  living 
wiae."   He  is  set  forth  "as  the  eouree  of  all  good,  and 
die  psoper  olject  af  the  highest  worship.   He  b  the 
aeator<^  life,  both  the  earthly  and  the  spirituaL  He 
made  the  celestial  hodiea,  all  earthly  substances,  all 
good  creatnres,  and  all  things  good  and  true."    "  He 
is  himself  good,  holy,  pure,  trwi,  the  holy  God,  the 
holiest  of  all,  the  essence  of  truth,  the  father  nf  all 
troth,  the  best  bdUig  of  all,  the  master  of  purity." 
Moreover  "  he  is  supremely  happy,  and  possesses  every 
btesang,  health,  wealth,  virtue,  wisdom,  immortality." 
fmn  him  cmnea  all  good  to  man.   On  Uie  pinas  and 
tba  rigbteoiH  he  beatows  not  only  earthly  advantages^ 
tat  preeions  a|Mtaal  gifts,  truth,  devotion,  "  a  good 
mind,"  and  everlasting  happiness ;  and  as  he  rewards 
the  good,  so  be  punishes  the  bad,  though  this  is  an  as- 
pect in  which  he  is  but  seldoni  represented. 

In  this  description  of  Onnozd,  gathered  by  Mr.  Raw- 
fioaon  fhm  the  Fopas,  or  Book  of  Sacrifice,  a  part  of 
the  Zend-Avesta,  we  are  moving  among  thoughts  grand 
as  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  though,  as  this  writer 
remariu,  the  oonception  of  Ormuxd  is  less  spiritual  and 
leis  awful  than  that  of  Jehovah.  The  ascription  to 
him  <rf  health,  and  also  of  the  physical  qualities  of 
bri^HncM  and  loddity,  shows  that  they  did  not  regard 


him  as  purely  spiritual;  while  his  being  so  predominant* 
ly  the  author  only  of  good  things  in  a  great  measure 
deprives  him  id  Jehovah's  most  iublime  attribute  vt 

justice. 

But  Zoroastrianism  did  not  stop  here.  The  con- 
templation of  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  led  in  rime 
to  a  highly  developed  dualism,  in  which  Ahriman 
stands  oppoaed  to  Ormucd  as  a  being  possessed  of  al- 
most  equal  power,  but  uring  it  only  for  the  worst  pm^ 
poses.  Though  we  do  not  find  this  doctrine,  as  was  sirfd 
above,  in  the  most  ancient  sections  of  the  Zend-Avesta, 
yet  evoi  there  the  distinctions  between  good  and  evil, 
trath  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrmg,  are  described  in 
strong  colors;  and  the  name  Ahriman  (in  ancient  Per- 
sian, AtigrO'ifaiRgtu,  the  dark  spirit)  occuta  tnit  in  a 
highly  poMkal  passage^  not  aa  a  real  personsge,  but  aa 
a  figure  of  q>eecb.  But  in  course  of  time  this  "dark 
spirit"  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  living  poww;  and  as 
men  noticed  how  in  the  strugf^e  of  life  ei'il  seemed  as 
mighty  as  good,  he  wss  invested  with  attributes  as 
great  as  those  of  Ormuzd  himself.  As,  too,  it  was  in- 
conceivable that  the  good  deity  would  have  allowed 
such  a  being  to  come  into  existenoc,  it  was  conehtded 
that  evil  must  be  co-etcmal  with  good.  But  as  man's 
heart  dictates  to  him  that  good  is  better  than  evil,  and 
must  finally  prevail,  and  as  the  thought  was  uuendur- 
abte  that  the  struggle  could  go  on  forever,  and  thia 
world  be  eternally  miserable,  the  conclusion  was  ar- 
rived at  that  at  some  distant  period  Ormuzd  would 
gain  the  victoiy,  and  svQ  depart  oat  irf  the  wodd  for- 
ever. 

HeanwhOa  a  fleree  war  is  carried  on.  In  wUeh  every 
act  of  Omnid  la  watched  by  his  enemy,  and  Immedi- 
ately spoiled.  The  good  dai^  spends  Ids  time  in  de- 
vising schemes  of  btaiievidence  fat  the  happiiMss  of  his 
people,  and  Abriman  is  equally  active,  and  even  more 
successful  in  inventing  pests  and  annoyances,  which 
turn  every  creation  of  Onnuzd  into  a  place  of  trial  and 
misery.  The  imagination,  too^  aoon  called  Into  ncist- 
enoe  numoous  personages  to  be  the  alUes  and  ministers 
of  these  dread  powers  in  the  conflict,  and  each  especial- 
ly had  his  council  of  six,  by  whose  instrumentality  tho 
confiict  was  maintained.  On  the  side  of  Ormuzd  the 
council  is  more  completely  defined  than  on  tbat  of 
Ahriman.  It  is  composed  of  six  Amshashpands,  or  im- 
mortal saints,  of  whom  the  flret,  Bakman,  "  the  good 
mind,"  originally  a  mere  attribute  of  Onnuzd,  has  for 
his  office  the  naintaiianea  of  life  in  animals  and  of 
goodncas  in  msik  ^nKMkf,  the  seooad,  means  ''the 
clearest  troth."  He  was  regarded  as  the  light  of  the 
universe,  and  his  hurinesa  was  to  maintain  the  splendor 
of  the  various  luminaries,  and  enable  tbem  to  dispense 
beat  and  lighL  The  third,  Shahnuar,  was  the  dis- 
penser of  ridiefc  The  fourth, /|/(iiKi><l  mat,  represent- 
ed the  earth.  As  the  Iranians  were  a  paiely  agricultu- 
ral people,  the  earth  always  held  a  high  ;dace  in  their 
esteem,  and  Armaiti,  the  eartb-t^deas,  was  also  god- 
dess of  piety.  Under  her  charge  was  all  growth  and 
fertility,  and  she  was  the  giver  of  abundant  barvesta. 
The  last  two  were  KMord&d,  "health,"  tM  AnterdSl, 
"immortality."  The  vegetable  world  was  especially 
intrusted  to  their  charge.  Be«des  these,  the  anniea 
of  Ormuzd  are  commanded  hy  the  angel  Sero$h,  de- 
scribed as  "  the  sinosre,  the  beautifal,  the  victorioiM,  the 
troe,  the  mast«  of  truth."  Undor  his  ctHnmand  they 
wage  perpetual  war  with  the  Deras,  whMU  sometimea 
be  even  stays,  and  guard  the  whole  world,  and  es- 
pecially the  Iranian  territory,  from  their  attacks.  Ahri- 
rnan's  council  of  six  consists  of  Ako-mtatd,  "the  bad 
mind;"  Indra,  the  Vedic  god  of  storms  and  war,  but 
simply  a  destructive  being  in  the  Zoroastrian  mythtd- 
ngy;  ^aurva,  who  may  be  Siva;  Kaonhaitya,  Taric, 
and  Zaric,  the  two  latter  being  "darkness"  and  "poi- 
son;" but  this  council  is  not  elaborated  with  so  much 
care  as  that  of  Ormuzd,  and  several  of  its  members  are 
very  shadowy  persons. 

in  his  general  summar^  of  l^^ejsm^;,^^^? 
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of  Onnnzd  is  called,  after  Maxda^  the  second  part  ot 
the  deity's  name,  Mr.  Rawliiuoo  (p.  887)  points  out 
thar,  beside*  tbeir  belief  in  a  spiritual  world,  composed 
partly  of  good,  partly  of  evil  intelligeuoes,  Uie  Zoroas- 
trians  held  vefy  enlightened  Tiews  with  respect  to  hu- 
man duties  and  hopes.  In  their  syston  truth,  parity, 
piety,  and  industry  were  the  virtues  chiefiy  valued  and 
inculcated.  Evil  was  traced  up  to  its  root  in  the  heart 
of  man ;  and  it  was  distinctly  taught  that  no  virtue 
deserved  the  name  but  such  as  was  co-eztoirive  with 
the  whole  sphere  of  human  activi^,  indiMUng  the  per- 
fect triad  of  thought,  word,  and  detd.  Man's  industry 
was  to  exert  itself  in  reclaiming  the  soil  from  the 
tboms  and  weeds  and  barren  new  with  which  it  bad 
heoi  cursed  by  Ahriman.  Thus  tillage  became  a  re- 
ligious duty,  in  which  man  was  a  fellow-worker  with 
C^uzd.  Worship  consisted  in  the  reciution  of  pray- 
ers and  hymns;  the  offenng  of  aoina-juloe,  which  was 
not  allowed  to  fimnent  and  beootne  intoxicating,  as  was 
the  can  in  India,  but  was  dnmk  flresh ;  and  finally  in 
sacridcee,  that  of  the  horae  bring  looked  upon  as  the 
most  aoc6ptahI&  The  Hesh  was  only  shown  to  the  sa- 
cred fire  as  an  act  of  consecration,  and  was  then  eaten 
at  a  solemn  banquet  by  the  priest  and  bis  fellow-woi^ 
ahippera. 

Finally,  the  Zoroastritn*  were  devout  believers  in 
the  irnnurtality  of  the  sonl  and  a  omueioua  futon  es- 
Istenofc  They  taught  that  immediatclj  after  death 
the  souls  of  Dten,  both  good  and  bad,  proceed  together 
along  an  appointed  path  to  "  the  bridge  of  the  gather- 
er." Over  this,  from  its  extreme  narrowness,  only  the 
Bonis  of  the  good  can.  pass,  while  the  wicked  fall  from 
it  into  the  gulf  of  punishment  below.  Even  the  good 
have  to  he  assisted  in  their  pasaage  Inr  the  angel  Smeh, 
but  when  aafely  over  the  archangel  Barman  riaca  from 
his  thnne  to  greet  them  severally  with  the  words, 
"How  happy  art  tboutwhn  hast  come  hither  to  us  from 
mortality  to  immortality."'  After  this  the  pious  soul 
goes  joyfully  onward  to  the  presence  of  Ormuid,  to 
the  immortal  saints,  to  the  gulden  throne,  and  to  Para- 
dise. As  for  the  wicked,  when  they  fall,  into  the  gulf, 
they  find  themselves  to,  outer  darknea*.  in  Aliriman's 
kii^;dom,  where  they  are  forced  to  renuUn  and  leed ; 
on  poisofKid  banquets.  The  one  dark  spot,. therefore, 
*  in  the  Zoniastrian  religion  was  this  dualUoi,  which 
))Uoed  oppooita  to  the  good  god  Onmod.  a  beii^  of 
neariy  equal  might  and  activity,  Ahrimau,  who  wages 
mth  him  constant  war.  Xet  even  this  appears  to  hare 
been  ■  corruption  of  the  primitive  creeds  The  earlier 
portions  of  the  Zend-Avesta  are  strongly  monotheistic, 
an  avene  to  idolaUy  under  every  form,  and  nark  in 
the  strongest  way  tlie  oppoaitioB  between  good  and 
evil  But  as  time  went  on,. and  men  mused  upon  this 
mysterious  problem  of  the  presence  and  power  of  evil 
in  a  world  mode  by  s  good  god,  the  figure  of  the  bad 
intelligence,  Ahriman,.  began  to  stand  out  in  stronger 
cuk>rs,  till  he  became  a  god  too,  endowed  with  attri- 
batea  well-nigh  as  migh^  as  thon  of  Ormuid.  Then 
tonod  the  two  then  grew  up  a  mytbdngy  tiS  angdie 
beluga,  towards  some  of  whom  at  last  even  a  leligkma 
nverenoe  was  paid  verging  on  idolatry;  and  ao  the 
spirituality  <rf'  the  original  creed  of  the  Intniana  was 
lost. 

The  chief  authorities  are  Spiegel's  edition  and  trans- 
lation of  the  ZvoA-A  vetta ;  Haug,  EtiaifS  on  the  Sacred 
/MMffuofft,  ete,  of  tie  Parteu;  Lenormant,  Mcmuei 
(T/iutoira  Ameiemu  de  POrienl,  ii,  306-834;  Hawlinson, 
AiKknt  Mmarchia,  ii,  822-S44.  See  also  Hsrdwick, 
Christ  <md  other  Mastent,  ii,  S88  sq. ;  HUUer,  Ck^  from 
a  Germaa  Worktop,  vol.  i;  Upbam,  Witr  Mm,  p.  72- 
74,82-85;  Hunt,/'unfAewm,  p.  SSsq.;  Ueberweg,  ^iM. 
of  PhiloMoj^,  i,  17  sq.;  Etheridge,  ItUrod.  to  Ilebrm 
La€raturr,p.Maan.  (RP.8.) 

Omumtnut  TUs  is  the  name  of  a  sinrit  wor- 
shipped by  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  There  are  sup- 
posed to  be  several  such  spirits,  and  they  are  thought 
to  reside  in  the  world  of  night,  and  an  never  invoked 


by  wizards  or  sorceren.  Tb^  are  a  diAcent  order  «f 
beings  tnat  the  god^  and  are  believed  to  be  Uie  ipiriu 
of  departed  relatkms.  The  natives  were  greatly  aftnd 
of  them,  and  endeavored  to  pnpiUate  tbern  by  prmat- 
ingotTerings.  "They eeeaif'*says  Mr.EIHs,ui  tija 
tuvuM  AeMurcAtf,  "  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sort  «f 
dnmons.  In  thelieeward  Idands,  the  chief  ormtmatm 
were  sfnrils  of  departed  warriors  who  had  distingvidMd 
themselves  by  ferocity  and  murder,  attributes  of  ch«i»f- 
ter  usually  suppoaed  to  belong  to  these  evil  geniL  Each 
cdebrated  (fi  was  bonond  with  an  image,  through  whiA 
it  was  soppoeed  his  inflnenoe  was  exoted.  Tbe  spirits 
uf  tbe  reigning  chiefs  were  united  to  thia  class,  and  the 
skulls  of  decMsed  rulers,  kept  with  the  images,  wen 
honored  with  the  same  worriiipi.  Some  idea  of  what 
was  regarded  as  their  ruling  passion  may  he  inftrred 
from  the  fearful  appreheoMona  cooaiaotly  entettaiDcd 
by  all  clasaea.  Th^  were  supposed  to  be  rwrfiitinglj 
irritable  and  cruel,  avenging  with  death  the  sUgfateM 
insult  or  neglect,  and  were  kept  within  the  pndnets  of 
the  temple.  In  the  mam  of  Tane,  at  Moara,  the  nim 
of  their  abode  were  still  standing  when  I  last  visited  tbe 
place.  It  was  a  house  built  upon  a  number  of  lari^ 
strong  poles,  which  raised  the  floor  ten  or  twdve  feet 
from  the  ground.  They  were  thus  elevated  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  way  of  men,  as  it  was  imagined  ibey 
wen  constantly  sumi^ng  or  otherwise  deatwyiay  the 
chiefs  and  people.  To  prevent  this,  tbey  were  aim 
treated  with  great  respect;  men  were  appoiniod  eoo- 
suntjy  to  attend  them,  and  to  keep  them  winpped  in 
the  choicest  kinds  of  doth;  to  take  them  out  wbenew 
there  was  a  ptte  alua,  or  general  exhibition  of  tbe  gods; 
to  anoint  them  frequently  with  fragnnt  oil;  and  to 
sleep  in  the  house  with  them  at  nij^t.  All  this  wm 
done  to  keep  them  pacified.  And  though  rtie  ottee  sf 
calming  the  angry  spirits  was  honuiable,  it  was  i^sid- 
ed  OS  dangerous;  for  if  during  the  night,  or  at  any  otbtr 
time,  these  keepen  wengnUlyof  the  least  impropriety, 
it  was  supposed  the  spirits  of  the  images  or  the  skiiUs 
would  hurl  them  headlong  from  their  high  abodes,  and 
break  their  necks  tn  the  folL"  The  names  of  tbe  prin- 
ciple omamatuas  were  Maori,  Bna-ni,  Tea-fao.  Thn- 
wen  oonddend  the  moat  mal^nant  of  bdngs^  eseeed- 
ingly  irritable  aad  Implacable.  They  were  not  ooolined 
to  the  skufis  of  departed  warriois,  or  the  im^^  made 
for  them,  hut  wen  oceastMially  supposed  to  resort  to 
the  shells  from  the  sea-sbore,  especially  a  beautifnl  kind 
of  murax,  called  tbe  numsr  ramocei.  These  sbdls  were 
kept  by  the  soroncTB,  and  the  peculiar  noging  noise 
perceived  on  qifdyiag  tbe>alve  to  the  ear  was  tm^ined 
to  proceed  From  tbe  daemon  it  contained.  Bee  Gardotr, 
Faiiht  of  the  Wortd,  voL  ii.  s.  v. 

Ornament  is  the  usual  and  proper  rendering  in  tbe 
0.  T.  of  the  Hebrew  '^^9,  adi  (SepU  usually  Koa/ioi). 
The  Israelites,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  have  always 
been  ranatfadde  for  their  love  ot  ornament  (Geo.  xxtr, 
47;  Exod.  sxxii,  2;  xzxiii,  4,  etcX  not  only  in  cosily 
garments  and  bnddmg  the  hair  {1  Peter  iii,  ft  [see 
Hair]),  but  also  in  Jewdry  and  gold  (Elaek.  zxriii, 
IS  sq.).  The  men  wen  usually  content  to  wear  eimidy 
seal-rings  [see  Sxal],  and  indulged  in  expensive  attin 
only  on  solemn  or  public  occasions;  unless  their  posi- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  princes,  required  more  displav 
(Psa.xlv,5;  2Sani.zii,80;  2MaGc.iv,88,etc>.  Bitt 
the  women,  especially  young  damsels  and  briden,  won 
many  and  very  valuable  ornaments  (2  Sam.  i,  H;  Jcr. 
ii,  82;  Isa.  iii,  17  sq.;  Ixt,  10;  Judith  x,  4;  xU,  16; 
conip.Estb.il,  12),  generally  in  the  form  ofringa^cteins^ 
and  bracelets.  Sometimes  the  young  women  purposely 
made  themselves  puUicly  conspicuous  by  their  adorn- 
ments (Baruoh  vi,  8}  i.e.  EpisL  Jetcm.  8).  During 
timca  of  momning,  In  obedleaoe  to  a  natural  impulse, 
all  ornaments  wen  laid  aride  (Kxod.  xxxiil,  4  aq.; 
2  Sam.  i,  24 ;  Ezek.  xxiv,  17, 22).  OmameMs  are  enu- 
merated in  various  passages ^see  lea.  iii,  18  sq. ;  Hook  ii, 
12;  Ezek. xvi,U^tizal«^>llgil&(d^||^  peculiar  to 
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fnilei  wts  the  gddoi  bnd-dmt  in  tba  forai  of  the  boly 
ay  (m  ITnhiu,  fAcfoO,  7,  SHI  1^9,  m  ex- 
pUincd  bf  the  nbtriDs).  Idola  were  aln  adorned  with 
gdd  lul  jeweb  (Jer.  x,  4;  Btnicb  tI,  10,  28;  2  Kmcc 
i,  i),  n  DOW  the  images  of  the  VUgia  in  the  Bomtn 
Aurchei.— Winer,  ii,  418.    SeeArriBE;  Ephod. 

The  nnmbeT,  variety,  and  weight  of  the  ornaments 
N&nilj'  worn  upon  the  peraon  form  one  of  the  char- 
KtetiKic  fcalarea  of  Oriental  costume,  both  in  ancient 
nd  Mdeni  timet  (asa  Tlmnani,  Lcaid  and  Bookf  i, 
W  M|.:  Tan  LenmiH  Bible  Lamdi,  p.  531  sq.).  The 
KouBwata  of  ancient  Egypt  exhibit  the  bands  of 
lidia  loaded  with  rings,  ear-  rings  of  very  great  nze, 
uUela,  tnnkts,  braceleta  of  the  moot  varied  character, 
ad  fRqnmtly  inlaid  with  precious  stonea  or  enamel, 
nsdiMBe  aod  richly  onumented  neckUoes,  either  of 
cr  of  beads,  and  duuns  variow  kinds  (WUkin- 
n,  ii,  fU-Ml).  The  modem  Egyptians  retuD  to  the 
m  the  nme  bitte,  and  vie  with  their  progenitors  in  the 
MiDbff  and  beauty  of  their  ornaments  (Lane,  voL  iii, 
^fKsdix  A)i  Nor  is  the  display  confined,  as  with  us, 
Dibe  upper  claaaes;  we  are  told  that "  even  moat  of  the 
nana  of  the  tower  orders  wear  a  varie^  of  trumpeiy 
toch  as  ear-rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  etc^ 
BdmiMtiiDesaDoae-ring"(Lane,i,78}.  There  is  suf- 
(NKeridcDoe  in  the  Bible  that  the  inbatntants  oTFkt- 
^  wcfs  equally  devoted  to  finwy.  In  tbe  Old  Tea- 
*Bent,Iaaiah  (iii,  lS-28)  auppliea  us  with  a  detailed 
ncripdoo  of  articles  witlt  which  the  luxurious 
mata  of  his  day  were  decorated,  and  the  picture  is 
^  np  bj  incidental  notices  in  other  places;  in  the 
<■  Testaoient  tbe  apoaUes  lead  us  to  infer  the  prev- 
of  the  Mme  habit  when  thev  recommend  tbe 
wn  10  adon  tbemseivea,  not  with  bnided  bair,  or 
iLor  peiria,  or  .costly  array,  but  with  good  works" 

rim.  ii,  9, 10),  even  with  "  tbe  tmuunent  of  a  meek 
quiet  spirit,  which  is  In  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
itt'  (1  Pet  iii,  4).  Ornaments  were  most  lavishlv 
at  fesUvala,  whether  of  a  public  (Hos.  ii,  IS) 

>  pnrate  character,  partieulariy  on  the  occasion  of  a 
eidiiig  (Isa.  Ixi.  10;  Jtr.  ii,  32).  In  Umes  of  puUic 
ovBiog  they  wet«,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  aside 
•i«ixsxiii,4-6> 

Viih  regard  to  tbe  porticolor  articles  noticed  in  the 
d  TntasMtit,  it  is  sometimes  dlfBcolt  to  explain  their 
w  as^  as  the  name  is  the  only  source  of  informa- 

■  to  na.  Much  illustration  may,  liowever,  be 
Ued  both  from  the  monnmenu  of  Kgypt  and  As- 
M  ad  from  the  atatements  of  modem  traveUem;  and 
iatiaallrespecuinabetter  position  to  explain  the 
*ung  of  the  Hebrew  terma  than  were  the  leomed 
a  of  the  Belbraation  wetu.  We  propose,  therefore, 
Www  the  passages  in  which  the  personal  ornaments 
!  iejcribed,  subMitnting,  where  necessary,  for  the 
■^IP  cf  the  A.  y.  the  more  correct  sense  in  italics, 
1  nfening  tbr  moce  detailed  descriptions  of  the  arti- 
*  Ae  Tariom  beads  under  whkb  they  may  be 
■1  The  DOtioea  which  oocnc  in  the  earty  boolu  of 
iJBie  imply  the  weight  and  ebondinee  of  tbe  oma- 
tti  won  at  that  period.  Eliezer  decorated  Rebekah 
t'a  gaUeo  mm-riiv  <eT|,  mixem)  of  half  •  ahekel 
^r^adtwo  bnedets  (Tiax,  tmmid)  for  her  bonds 

ikekds  weight  of  gold"  (Oen.  xxiv,  22) ;  and  he 
added  "  trmk^  (^bs.  Mi,  articles  in  gen- 
9  «f  dm  and  trimkeU  of  ^Id"  (verse  68).  Ear- 
PffMTWlt^  on  "nitem  in  their  ears")  were  worn 
J^nK  wives,  oppaicntly  as  chamM,  for  they  are 
"^■■■4  in  emnectiao  with  Idols  ;**  They  gave  onto 

ill  Ae  itnnge  gods  which  were  in  their  band, 
'*^«r-rii^  which  were  in  their  ean^  (Gen. 
^•4).  The  oraaincnts  worn  by  tbe  patriarch  Jodoh 

■  "  "  agnet"  (OnSn,  chotham),  which  was  suqwnded 
•<tr%(b-«nB,  jniAUO  nmod  thenedi,  and  a  '•staff" 
■fcttnj^  U}i  the  ataff  Uiatf  wm  ptobnUy  Mna- 


mented,  and  thus  the  practice  <rf'the  Isradites  would  be 
exactiy  similar  to  that  of  the  Babylonians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (i,  196), "  each  carried  a  seal,  and  a 
walking-stick,  carved  at  the  top  into  tbe  form  of  an 
api^e,  a  rose,  an  eagle,  or  somecbing  similar."  The 
first  notice  of  the  ring  occurs  in  reference  to  Joseph : 
when  he  was  made  ruler  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh  "took  off 
his  tignet-nng  (nS^B,  takbdatk;  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases  [Esth.  iii,  10;  viit,  2;  1  Mocc.  vi,  16],  not  merely 
an  onuunent,  but  the  symbol  of  authority)  from  his 
hand  and  put  it  uptm  Joe^h's  hand,  and'  put  a  gold 
chain  (1*^3^,  rtMdt  also  a  chain  worn  by  a  woman 
[Esth.  xvi.  11])  about  his  neck"  (Gen.  xli,  42),  the 
Utter  being  probably  a  **rimple  gold  chain  in  imitation 
of  string,  to  which  a  stone  scarabieus,  set  in  tbe  same 
precious  metal,  was  appended"  (Wilkinson,  ii,  889). 
The  number  of  personal  ornaments  worn  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, particuUrly  by  the  females,  is  incidentallv  noticed 
in  Exod,  iii,32:  "Every  woman  shall  a*t  (A.V.  "bor- 
row") of  her  neighbor  trbtheU  (^t.  Mi,  as  above)  of 
rilver  and  trmkett  of  gold  . . .  and  ye  shall  spoil  the 
EgypUons."  In  Exod.  xi,  2,  the  order  is  extended  to  the 
males,  and  tnm  this  time  we  may  peibapa  dote  tbe 
more  frequent  use  of  triohets  amtHig  men,  for  while  it  is 
said  in  the  former  passage, "  Ye  shall  pat  them  upon 
your  sofu  and  upon  your  daughters,"  we  find  subsequent 
notices  of  ear-rings  being  worn  at  all  events  by  young 
men  (Exod.  xxxii,  2),  and  again  of  offerings  both  from 
mm  and  women  of  "note-rii^  (nn,  chSck,  A.  V. 
"  bracelets some  aathnities  prefer  the  sense  "  bocUe ;" 
in  other  passages  the  same  word  signifies  the  ring  placed 
through  the  nose  of  an  animal,  such  as  a  bull,  to  lead 
him  by)  and  ear-rings,  and  rings,  and  weekiacta  (IClIX, 
htmSx,  A.  y. "  tablets ;"  a  necklace  formed  of  perforated 
gold  drops  strung  tt^ther),  all  articles  of  gold"  (Exod. 
XXXV,  22).  The  profusion  of  these  ornaments  was  such 
as  to  supply  sufficient  gold  for  making  the  sacred  uten- 
sils for  the  tabernacle,  while  the  laver  of  brass  was  con- 
structed out  d  the  bnuen  murort  (TiiKI^,  mardtk) 
which  the  women  carried  about  with  them  (Exod. 
xxxviii,  6),  The  Midianites  appear  to  have  been  as 
prodigal  as  the  Egj^ptians  in  tbe  use  of  ornaments; 
for  the  Israelites  are  described  as  having  captured 
"IrvUxU  of  gold,"  armUU  (TTJSZt^  tttad&h,  A.  V. 
"  chains  ;"o(^piat«  term,  used  in  Isa.  iii,  20,  means  "  step- 
chain  ;"  hot  the  word  is  used  both  here  and  in  2  Sam. 
i,  10  without  reference  to  its  etymologiool  sense)  and 
braoeltts,  rings,  ear-rings  (i^?S,  agU,  a  cm«/ur  ear-ring 
(tf  a  solid  character),  and  meMam^  (1?4S,  him&c,  as 
above),  the  voloe  of  which  amomited  to  16,760  shekels 
(Numkzx»,fiO,6S).  Equally  valuable  were  the  oma- 
mento  obtdned  from  tbe  saoie  people  after  their  defeat 
by  Gideon :  "  The  weight  of  the  giriden  iHm-H»gt  (DTI, 
niitm,  as  above;  the  term  is  here  undefined;  but,  u 
ear-rings  are  subsequently  noticed  in  the  verse,  we  think 
it  probable  that  the  nose-ring  is  intended)  was  a  thou- 
sand and  seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold;  besides  oollara 
(0''3'nnl5,  ioAartmim,  A.  V.  "ornaments;"  tlie  word 
specifies  mooa^haped  disks  of  metal,  strung  on  a  cord, 
and  idaced  around  the  necks  either  of  men  or  of  camels) 
and  ear-pendan/s  (nilli^a,  tutipkdth,  A.  V.  "  collars"  or 
"sweet-jewels;"  the  etymolt^cal  sense  of  the  word  is 
paidafiit,  which  were  no  doubt  attached  to  ear-rings) 
(Judg.  viii,  26). 

The  poetical  porUons  of  the  O.  T.  contain  nnnerais 
references  to  the  ornaments  worn  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  time  of  their  highest  prosperity.  The  appearance 
of  tbe  bride  is  thus  described  in  tbe  book  of  tbe  Canti- 
cles :''Tby  cheeks  are  comely  with  teodif  (D'nin,torfm, 
A.  V.  "  rows;"  tbe  term  means,  according  to  Gesenius 
[Thei.  p.  1499],  rows  of  pearls  or  beads;  but  as  the 
etymological  sense  is  connected  with  c|'^„jt,aay> 
rather  mean  tbe  iodividual  bS^^wliier  m^hSbc 
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•tmng  blether,  snd  so  make  a  row,  encircling  th« 
cheeks.  In  the  next  Tcne  the  same  wont  is  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  "  borders."  The  eeiue  must,  however,  be 
the  Huna  in  bodi  nrssi^  and  the  pmot  of  coDtrait  mcf 
perchance  connst  in  the  diffaenoe  of  the  matefial,  the 
heads  is  ver.  10  being  of  some  ordinary  metal,  while 
those  in  vei.  11  were  to  be  of  gold),  thy  neck  with  per- 
/oToltd  [ptarU\  {□"'n^n,  e4ort<zln«,  A,  V.  "chains;" 
the  word  would  apply  to  any  perforated  articles,  such  as 
beads,  pearls,  coral,  etc) ;  we  will  make  tbee  headM  of 
gold  with  studs  of  silver"  (i,  10, 11).  Her  neck,  rising 
tall  and  stately  "  like  the  tower  tA  Uavul  builded  for  an 
annory,"  was  deoontad  with  Tarions  omameots  hang- 
ing like  the  "tboasaud  bucklers,  all  abieldB  of  mighty 
men,  on  the  walls  of  the  amory"  (iv,  4) ;  her  hair,  fall- 
ing graoefuUy  one  her  neck,  is  dMcribed  0v,  9)  figura- 
tively as  a  •'chain*  (pj^  w»Sk\  and  "the  ntmiuig*" 
(not  at  in  the  A.  V.  **lhe  Mnu")  tS  her  thighs  are 
likened  to  the  pendant  (D*W9n,  "Jewels;"  rather  this 
is  the  lau-Kork  fringe  of  the  dratpert  envelofdng  the 
lower  limbs)  of  an  ear-ring,  which  tapers  gradually 
downwards  (vii,  1).  So  again  we  read  of  the  bride- 
groom :  "  his  eres  are  .  .  .  fitly  set,"  as  if  they  were 
gems  filling  the  sockets  of  rings  (t,  12) : "  bis  bands  are 
at  gold  lings  (C^'^bl,  gelilim)  set  with  the  beryl,"  i,  e. 
(as  expluned  by  Gesenios,  Thttaur,  p.  287)  tlie  flngent 
when  curved  are  like  gold  rings,  snd  the  nails  dyed  with 
lienna  resemble  gems  (rather  the  fingers  had  rwgt  lit- 
erally). Iisstly,  the  yearning  after  close  affection  is  ez- 
preesed  thus :  "  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a 
seal  upon  thine  arm,"  whether  that  the  seal  itself  was 
tbe  most  vriuable  personal  ornament  worn  by  a  man,  as 
in  Jer.  xxii,  24;  Hag.  ii,  23,  or  whether  perchance  the 
close  contiguity  of  the  seal  to  the  wax  on  which  it  is 
impressed  may  not  rather  be  intended  (Cant,  viii,  6). 
We  may  further  notice  tbe  imagery  employed  io  the 
l*roirerlia  to  describe  the  effects  St  wisdom  u  beautify- 
ing the  character;  in  reference  to  the  terms  used  we 
need  only  explain  that  tbe  "  onuunent"  of  the  A.  V.  in 
i,9;  ir, 9,  is  noie  ^leciaeaUy  a  KfreoAk  (Trjl^i  j&yaA), 
at  garkmd;  the  "duUns"  of  1, 8;  tbe  dnpt  (piS,  anSkf 
as  above)  of  which  tbe  neddace  was  formed ;  the  "jewel 
of  gold  in  a  swine'a  nont"  (rf  xl,  SS,  a  mim-rmg  (DT9, 
M^seniiasabeTe);  the  **  jewd"  of  xx,  16^  a  trvJoet,  sitd 
the  "  omanMnt"  at  xxt,  U,  an  tar-jpmiaiit  (^1^  ckali, 
as  above). 

The  passage  of  Isaiah  (lii,  18-38)  to  which  we  bare 
already  referred  may  be  rendered  as  follows:  (18)  "In 
that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  tbe  bravery  of  their 
(mUrf«  (Cn^ST,  akaam),  and  their  taee  eapM  (Q'^p'^aib, 
lAebiHm;  rather,  perhaps,  ditkt  attached  to  the  neck- 
lace), and  their  necklacei  (/imeffu);  (19)  the  eai--pen- 
t/onff,  and  the  ^raeeku,  and  the  l^/kt  veilt ;  (20)  the 
furkni^  and  tbe  lUp-dumt,  and  tbe  girdieg,  and  the 
tcent-boUles,  and  the  oBmlHt;  (21)  the  ringi  and  aose- 
ringi;  (22)  the  ttale-drtuet,  and  the  doaU,  and  the 
mKuwU,  and  the  purtes;  (23)  tbe  wtrrors,  and  the  fine 
linen  $hirtt,  and  the  turbaiu,  and  the  light  dreuet." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Mishna  {Saib.  cap. 
vi)  illustrate  tbe  subject  of  this  article,  it  being  premised 
that  the  olject  ofthe  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  what  con- 
i4ituled  a  propo-  article  of  dress,  and  what  might  be  re- 
garded by  rabbinical  reAnement  as  a  burden : "  A  woman 
must  not  go  out  (on  the  Sabbath)  with  linen  or  woollen 
laceis  nor  with  the  straps  on  her  head ;  nor  with  a  frontlet 
and  pendants  thereto,  unless  sewn  to  her  cap;  nor  with 
a  golden  tower(i.e.an  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  tower); 
imr  with  a  tight  gold  chain;  not  with  nnse-rings;  nor 
with  finger-rings  on  which  there  is  no  seal;  nor  with  a 
needle  without  an  eye  (§  ]) ;  nor  with  a  needle  that  has 
an  eye;  nor  with  a  finger-ring  that  has  a  seal  on  it :  nnr 
with  a  diadem ;  nor  with  a  smelling-bottle  or  balm-fiask 
(§  3).  A  man  is  not  to  go  out  —  with  an  amulet,  un- 
fesB  it  be  by  a  distinguished  sage  (§  2) :  knee-  biicklca 


are  clean,  and  a  man  may  go  ont  with  theio;  st^hcbna* 
are  liable  to  become  unclean,  and  a  man  must  not  gatm 
with  them"  (g  4)^— Smith.  See  each  artide  named  ia 
its  plaoe. 

Ornamants  (or  DxooitATioifa),  Abchiivci-cral, 

are  additions  made  to  simple  constructive  features,  or 
to  the  form  of  these  features,  for  the  parpoee  of  cmbri- 
lishment  or  elegance.  Thus  tbe  Doric  shaft,  while  an- 
swering the  constructive  purposes  of  a  simple  square  ut 
round  pier,  is  ornamented  with  fluting;  and  ita capital, 
with  its  beaotifully  proportioned  echiniiB  and  abacn 
supports  as  a  plsin  slab  would  do  the  weight  ef  the 
enublature.  The  other  classic  orders  illuatrate  this  is 
a  richer  manner.  Thus  the  Orintbian  column,  with 
its  fluted  snd  elegant  shaft,  reeling  on  an  otnamenitd 
base,  and  crowned  by  an  ornamented  capital,  takes  the 
place  of  what  might  have  been,  had  utility  alone  been 
consulted,  a  plain  pier  of  mbble-work,  with  a  rough 
stone  to  rest  upon,  and  another  on  the  top  to  recein 
the  load. 

In  classic  architecture,  as  in  erery  good  style,  the 
same  principle  pen-ades  all  the  ornamental  featnm, 
viz.  that  ihey  an  ccmttructive  Jeaturtt  omamemtrd  m  a 
mannrr  tuiiabU  to  their  use,-  for  instance,  a  column  be- 
ing a  member  for  support,  should  be  of  such  a  ftam  ti 
to  denote  this;  the  constructive  use  of  a  cornice  bein^ 
to  protect  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  to  ahieU  tbe  fhot 
of  it  fhm  the  rain  and  sun,  it  should  be  made  of  sodi 
a  form  as  to  do  this,  and  also  to  foot  as  if  tt  HA  it— to 
express  its  purpose.  In  clsssic  arehilecture,  tbe  contte 
consists  of  several  members,  in  which  the  constmciin 
decoration  is  well  seen;  the  mutules  and  toodilBooi 
beautifully  indicating  in  an  ornamental  manner  tbeit 
original  use,  while  the  leaf  enrkhments  of  the  msH 
mouldings  give  life  and  animation  to  the  building.  In 
medieval  art  the  same  prindple  prevails  in  a  atKb 
greater  degree,  and  over  a  more  complex  system  of 
construction.  The  shafls,  with  their  elegant  and  pur- 
pose-like bases  and  caps,  are  arranged  m  that  each  sup- 
ports a  separate  member  of  the  vaulting.  Tbe  areb 
mouldings  are  divided  so  as  to  indicate  tbe  rings  "f 
their  constructive  formation.  Tbe  buttresses,  so  ele- 
gant in  outline,  express  the  part  tbey  serve  in  lap- 
porting  the  vaidting;  tbe  pinnadee,  with  their  oms- 
ntentd  flnial^  are  the  decorated  dead-weights  whicfa 
Bteatly  the  buttresses.  The  foliage  and  smaller  one- 
ments  are  also  beautifully  and  suitably  applied,  as  tfat 
growth  and  vigor  of  the  supporting  capitals  and  cor- 
bels, and  the  running  folisge  of  the  string-course^  atcb- 
nwuMings,  etc.,  fidly  illustrate. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  styles  of  art  to  whidi 
these  remarks  can  hardly  be  said  to  apply;  as,  fiw  ex- 
ample, the  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Hindfi  stylos  when 
we  find  many  features  applied  in  a  manner  meant  to  bt 
ornamental,  although  actually  contnry  to  tbdr  coc- 
slmctive  use.  In  these  styles  (and  also  in  Gfrti 
architecture),  human  figures,  bulls,  and  other  animak 
are  placed  as  columns  to  carry  the  weight  of  a  super- 
incumbent  mass.  This  ia  evidently  wrong  in  princi' 
pie,  except  when  the  figure  is  placed  in  an  attihidc  u 
indicate  that  he  is  snpponing  a  wdght,  as  the  Gnek 
Atlantes  do;  bnt  in  the  former  cases  religious  nodoM 
seem  to  have  overcome  true  artistic  feding.  There  an 
also  many  forms  of  ornament  used  in  all  styles  tbt 
origin  of  which  ia  obscure  and  their  advanta^  dooU- 
fut;  such  are  the  zigxag,  cbevnn,  UUet,  etc, so  com- 
mon in  early  medinvd  art,  and  the  scrolls  of  Ionic  and 
Indian  art,  snd  the  complications  of  the  interlacing 
work  of  the  North  in  the  Middle  Agca.  Such  thinfo 
may  be  admisdble  in  colored  decorati<m,  snch  as  tbi 
confused  patterns  of  Saracenic  art,  and  the  shdl-pai- 
tems  of  Indian  art ;  bnt  where  ornamental  forwt  ii 
wanted,  unless  the  requirements  of  the  construction  ur 
carefully  fullow«l  as  the  guide  to  the  dccoraIks^  ail 
princtpiie  is  lost,  and  the  ornament  runs  wild.  Thii 
has  fVeqnently  occurred  in4he  historv  nf  art,  and  in  in 
caae  more  matl^dtlplLiBtdetgUf Uie  RiiialwaTi 
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The  material  in  oae  tniut  sin  have  tn  infloeno*  on 
the  form  and  style  of  the  oroametit.  Thus  etom-oarr- 
ing  and  metal-work  must  evidently  require  different 
Ueatment.  Fw-iimile  kiTes  n^gfat  be  formed  in 
bran,  bat  could  not  be  so  carved  In  Uone.  Thia  oon- 
stroctive  element  should  be  caKfully  attended  to  in 
designing.  All  imitative  art  must  be  to  some  extent 
ooaveotionaL  Natural  objects,  such  as  leaves,  flowers, 
elc^  cannot  be  copied  absolutely  literally ;  and  in  suit- 
ing the  ooovenlional  treatment  to  th^  nature  of  the 
material  need  lies  the  great  skill  of  the  artist.— Cham< 
ben. 

Omaments,  EocLBUARiCAL,  a  derignation  the 
vatioos  minor  arUdes  of  fumitme,  ntennk^  ^cturei^  etc., 
need  in  some  cborcbea. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Church  as  a  state 
institotioa,  i.e.  in  the  time  of  ConMantine,  wnaments 
more  or  kas  costly  began  to  be  introdueed.  In  addi- 
tion  to  the  ofaaervatlons  on  the  saoed  vessels  and  nteo- 
mls  of  the  ehuBch,  and  all  j^fts  which  were  called  Ana- 
UtemrUa  and  *£cri|ini>para,  and  which  were  a  sort  of 
^mbolical  nenorial  or  hieroglyphical  representation 
of  the  kindness  and  favor  that  had  been  received,  sen- 
fences  <A  Holy  Scripture  and  other  inscriptions  were 
frequently  written  on  the  walls.  This  was  the  most 
aodent  of  all  dec(Mrationa  in  chnrcbca.  Gilding  and 
mosaio-work  were  introduced  at  an  eariy  period.  The 
practice  of  exhitnting  iHctmei  of  saiDta,  mai^^  etc, 
began  in  the  4th  century;  it  was  introduced  by  PauU- 
niu,  biriMp  NoU,  and  his  contemporaries,  privately 
and  by  degrees.  Statues  and  images  were  a  later  in- 
twvation.  The  pictures  of  kings  and  bishops  were 
twooght  in  about  the  same  time ;  but  no  images  of  God 
€x  the  Trinity  were  allowed  in  churches  till  after  the 
aecond  Nicene  Council;  nor,  usually,  slataea  or  masqr 
imagea,  but  only  puntings  aiid  {Hctuies,  and  those  sym- 
boticsl  rather  than  any  other.  The  practice  of  adorn- 
ing churches  with  evergreens  is  mentioned  by  Augus- 
tine, and  is  pnAably  of  high  antiquity. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  continued  in  a  free 
use  of  all  kinds  of  church  ornamentation.  Even  in  the 
Greek  Church,  where  Uie  Iconoclastic  sinrit  baa  dcme 
wwKT  with  mndi  that  is  bdd  easenllal  to  diwch  deo- 
oraliona  BomaiuBts  (see  Ioohoclask),  the  number  of 
ornaments  used  is  still  very  great.  Of  course  in  the 
Protestant  churches  ornaments  of  a  ritualistio  chanc- 
ier hare  been  largely  abandoned.  In  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Bubric  before  the  Common  Prayer  directs 
that  such  ornaments  of  the  church  and  the  ministera 
thenof,  at  aU  times  of  tb«r  mioistruion,  shall  be  re- 
tained and  be  in  nee  n  tbey  were  in  this  Chnrcb  of 
England,  by  anthority  of  Parliament,  io  the  seooiid 
year  of  Uie  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  See  Oombtitu- 
■noKB  and  Casons  Ecclbblutical  ;  KmiALiaii.  Tbe 
Lalheran  Church  of  Germany  has  retained  the  use  of 
pietnres,  tapers,  and  crucifix ;  while  the  Reformed 
Church  and  the  dissenting  bodies  have  carefully  dis- 
carded every  such  ornament  flrom  the  church. 

We  embody  In  this  aitiele  a  oondse  description  of 
the  chief  ardeln  used  in  the  ritoalistie  ehnicbes  of 
Chritrtendom,  and  their  supposed  significance,  taking  it 
largely  from  a  carious  little  book  written  in  defence  of 
extreme  ritualism,  and  entitled  The  Kituat  Aecwm  Why. 
The  ^Itar-raS  is  a  rail  which  separates  the  altar  from 
the  rest  tif  the  chancel,  because  it  sjrmbolizca  the  Holy 
of  Ueivn  in  the  Temple;  the  attar-etodi  veUs  It  aa  a 
token  of  tespect,  uid  to  mark  the  dlAnnt  seasons  of 
the  Church  by  a  change  of  colors,  which  are  Ave  in 
luimber;  the  SghU  are  emblematic  of  Christ,  the  light 
of  the  worid,  and  also  ugns  of  spiritual  light  and  Joy; 
fiomtrt  are  used  for  the  same  purpose;  the  crtdme*- 
tabk  (q.  T.)  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  elements 
for  the  ooramnnien  befon  tbey  an  placed  on  tbe  alter; 
tbe  tedUia  (q.  t.)  an  the  seats  of  the  leaser  clergy,  ar- 
ranged aocMding  to  their  rank;  the  jNtfea  (q.  v.)  is  a 
thin  dish  of  gold  or  silver  ^t,  on  whieb  the  titmr  beads 
an  plaeed  liiir  cwnsecntMn  and  for  communion}  the 


dboriutH  ia  a  kind  of  shallow  cup  used  for  tbe  same 
porpon  t  tbe  ciaHce  (q.  v.)  is  the  cup  for  holding  tbe 
consecrated  wine ;  the  ekaHee'veit  is  a  square  of  em- 
broidered silk  for  covering  it  when  emp^;  tba  cor- 
pond  la  a  lupkin  of  One  linen  apnad  on  the  altar  at 
the  time  trf"  the  cmnmunion;  the  trueti  an  vessels  of 
glass  or  metal  for  holding  the  eacred  wine,  and  for  wa- 
ter ;  the  pjfx  (q.  v.)  is  a  metal  canister  lined  with  lineti 
in  which  the  bread  is  kept  till  required  for  use ;  tbe 
iann  and  napkm  an  used  for  wasbuig  the  priestn' 
banda;  the  pitdna  (q.T.}  is  a  small  stone  basin  ait 
in  the  wall,  and  used  for  ibt  same  purpose ;  the  IfcUm 
(q.  V.)  is  the  name  given  to  the  reading-desk ;  the  etn- 
srr  (q.  v.),  or  (Aur-iUr,  is  a  vessel  of  metal,  usually  in 
the  shape  of  a  cup,  with  a  perforated  cover,  in  which 
incense  is  olfored;  the  stmctui  is  a  small  bell  used 
to  give  notice  of  the  elevation  of  the  host,  or  eucharistic 
bcMd;  the  trmdSnff-tiotk  is  spread  over  the  altar-rail>, 
or  befine  the  communicants,  to  prevent  any  of  the 
bread  falling  to  the  ground.  There  are  other  articles, 
espedally  diflbrent  kinds  of  caodln  end  candlesticks, 
used  In  and  about  the  altar  and  in  processions;  but 
those  above  aaentioned  an  tbe  most  important,  except 
such  as  are  worn  upon  the  person,  for  which  see  article 
Vkstmbnts.   (See  illustrations  on  following  psge.) 

See  Kngham,  Aniiquititt  of  tie  Chrudan  CAurrA, 
bk.  vQi;  Kiddle,  Chrittia*  A^iquiHtt,  p.  741  sq.,  811 
eq.;  Ci^niae,  Amimi  CkritHtmtg  txtiig^ifitd,  p.  28(1 
sq.;  and  for  tbe  Choroh  of  Enj^iuul  enecially,  Hook, 
aMrchI>iet.».v.  (J.H.W.) 

Or'nan  (Heb.Ortian', '^"IK;  Sept. 'Ojova ;  Taigtira 
usually  -,11-1^  but  also  ■,T37»,  TJTS,  Ijnit,  and  "(liiK ; 
Tulg.  Oman),  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  the  Jebu- 
site  king,  who  in  tbe  older  record  of  the  book  of  Sam- 
uel is  called  Aniinab,  Aranyah,  He-evanah,  or  Heor- 
nab,  is  given  fai  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  xxi,  16, 16, 20-26, 
S8;  2  Chron.  iii,  I).  See  Ahaukah.  In  some  of  the 
Greek  versions  of  Origen's  Hexapla  collected  by  Bahrdt, 
the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  ('EpvA  rov  'Itfiovtraiov^  is 
named  for  that  of  Nachon  in  2  Sam.  vi,  6  (Smith). 

Oro  is  (1)  the  name  given  in  the  Yoniba  country  of 
West  Africa  to  Afumba  JwiAo  (q.  v.).  (2)  The  princi- 
pal war-godofthepagan  nativesofPoJyneiria.  Such  was 
the  delight  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  in  blou<l 
that  bis  priest  required  every  victim  oOiered  in  sacri- 
fice to  be  covered  wiUi  its  own  blood  iq  order  to  its  ac- 
ceptance. When  war  was  in  agitatitm  «  bunan  sacri- 
fice was  offered  to  On,  the  ceremony  connected  with  it 
b^g  called  fetching  the  god  to  preside  over  tbe  army. 
The  image  of  the  god  was  brought  out;  when  tbe  vic- 
tim was  offered,  a  red  feather  was  uken  from  hu  per- 
son and  given  to  the  party,  who  bon  it  to  tlmr  cooi- 
paniofw,  and  cmiridered  it  as  a  sj-mbol  of  Oro'a  presence 
and  sanction  during  their  subsequent  preparallmu.  On 
was,  in  the  Polynesian  mythok^,  the  first  son'of  Tau- 
roa,  who  was  the  founder  and  father  of  the  gods;  he 
was  the  first  of  the  fourth  class  of  beings  worshipped  in 
the  Leeward  Islands,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  me- 
dium of  connection  between  celestial  and  terrestrial  be- 
ings. In  Tahiti  Oro  was  worshipped  under  the  repre- 
sentation  of  a  stnight  log  of  hard  casuarina  wood,  six 
feet  in  length,  ancnred,  but  decorated  with  foathcn. 
This  was  tbe  great  national  \AA  of  the  Polynedans. 
He  was  generally  supposed  to  give  the  response  to  the 
priests  who  sought  to  know  the  will  of  the  gods  or  the 
issue  of  events.  At  Opoa,  which  was  considered  tbe 
birthplace  of  the  god,  was  tbe  most  celebrated  oracle 
of  the  people.  See  Gardner,  Faifkt  of  Ihe  World,  vol. 
ii,  s.  V. 

OroUt^  Isaac  ub  Castro,  a  Spanish  physician, 
noted  as  a  philoaopber  and  polemic  against  Christian- 
ity, was  bora  at  BQraganxe  about  the  year  IflSO.  His 
parents,  who  wen  Jew*,  though  outwardly  profearing 
Romanism,  educated  him  in  Judaimw  BaUkafar  Oro- 
No-thia  was  hU  namen^|«ctoy«l&Oiidg4«iidied 
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tlie  Kludistic  pbiloaopby  at  t1)«  TTnivenity  or  AleaU  de 
Honored,  in  which  his  ■cquiaitionB  were  eo  cotiMdera- 
ble  that  he  was  amxrinted  lector  in  metapbysio  in 
the  UniveTBity  of  Salatnanca.  He  an«rward8  affiled 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  practiced  at 
Se%'ille.   Upon  su6{Hcioa  of  Judaiam  he  was  cast  into 


the  priKHU  of  the  Inqniridon,  when  dnriog  tbm  yian 
he  underwent  torture  worthy  of  the  bartMii^  of  tint 
infamoos  tribunal,  and  which  often,  acoovding  i«  bii 
own  declaration,  w>  perplexed  his  nndentandinor  t*  w 
make  him  ask  himself,  "Am  I  reallr  Don  BalUmtf 
Oiobio,  who  wglked^3^i55J^^vilta,  who  li«d 
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at  ease,  and  had  the  blewog  of  a  wife  and  children?" 
Sometinieti  he  thought  that  his  past  life  had  been  noth- 
ing but  •  dream,  and  that  the  frightful  dungeon  when 
be  waa  had  been  bb  binhplacc,  aa,  >eeording  to  all  ap- 
pearance, it  waa  deatined  to  aee  him  di&  At  other 
timea,  as  he  had  a  very  ntetaphyaical  mind,  he  formed 
argumcDts  and  then  leaolved  Uiem,  thua  performing  the 
parta  <tf  opponent,  reapondeut,  and  moderator  at  the 
game  time.  In  this  way  he  amuaed  himeelf,  and  con- 
stantly dmied  that  he  was  a  Jew.  After  appearing 
twice  or  thrtoe  brfon  the  inqnidtofs,  he  was  treated  aa 
follows:  At  the  bottom  oTa  subterraneoua  vault,  lighted 
by  two  or  three  small  lampa,  he  appeared  before  two 
penom.  One  was  the  judge,  and  the  other  the  aecre- 
taiy  of  the  Inqnisition,  who  asked  him  to  conTete  the 
truth,  declaring  that,  in  case  of  a  criminal's  denial,  the 
holy  t46fx  would  not  be  deemed  the  cause  of  his  death 
if  he  should  expire  under  the  torture,  but  it  most  be 
attributed  to  bis  own  obstinacy.  Then  the  execution- 
er stripped  oS  bia  dothei^  tied  bis  lumda  and  feet  with 
a  stnmg  oord,  and  set  Mm  on  a  low  stool,  while  be 
passed  the  oofd  thRMigh  some  iron  rings  fixed  in  the 
walls;  then,  drawing  away  the  stool,  be  remained  sus- 
pended by  tbe  cord,  which  tbe  executioner  drew  tight- 
er and  righter  to  make  bim  ctmfees,  until  a  su^eon  aft- 
sured  the  court  he  could  not  bear  nmre  without  expir- 
ing; These wda  puthim  to  eaquiite  tortine  by  cuu 
ting  into  the  flesh,  and  making  tbe  blood  burst  from 
under  hia  nails^  To  prevent  the  cords  tearing  off  tbe 
flesh,  of  wfaich  there  was  danger,  bands  were  girded 
about  the  breast,  which  were  drawn  so  tight  that  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  breathe  if  he  had  not 
held  his  breath  while  the  executionen  put  tbe  bands 
around  him.  By  this  device  hn  latigs  were  enabled 
to  perform  tbor  fonerioBa.  During  the  ssrercat  of  his 
suftringa  be  was  teU  that  was  but  tbe  beginning  of 
his  totnenta,  end  that  ha  had  bettor  oonfess  beftin  tbey 
proceeded  to  extremities.  Orobio  adds  that  the  exe- 
cutioner, being  on  a  small  ladder,  to  frigbwn  bim,  fre- 
quently let  it  fall  against  bis  shin-bones.  The  staves, 
being  aherp,  caused  bin  dreadful  pain.  However,  all 
tbe  (on  area  of  the  holy  office  were  insufficient  to  wrest 
from  him  tbe  avowal  irfhis  tfoe  santiiaeal^whidi  ironld 
have  drawn  down  upon  him  the  noat  cmel  punishment 
He  waa  at  length  set  at  liberty,  left  Spain  for  France, 
and  waa  appointed  by  Louis  XIV  as  professor  of  medi- 
cbe  at  Toulouse.  But  weary,  at  length,  of  tbe  neces- 
sity under  which  he  lay  of  concealing  tbe  religioa  whidi 
he  believed  to  be  the  true  one,  and  which,  without 
doubt,  the  ill-treatment  received  from  Christians  had 
rendered  more  dear,  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  when,  aftor 
having  received  dcemncMoo,  he  made  an  open  ptofas- 
rioo  (rf'Jodaum,  taking  tbe  name  of  ftaac  He  died  in 
the  year  1687.  It  was  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam  that 
Orobio  had  his  famous  conferences  with  the  theologian 
Philip  de  limboTch  (q.  v.),  who,  persuaded  of  the  force 
of  hia  own  a^nments  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion, 
put^shed  tbem.  together  with  tbe  (A>jeotions  of  Orobio : 
De  terilate  r^giamu  Jmhiea  emm  eoi^atiemrdigiatiSt 
CMiHamBt  in  three  treatisei,  under  tbe  title  of  m- 
hppi  a  IMborA  avitea  eoBoHo  earn  erudUo  Judm  (Ter- 
gow,  1687;  Baale,  1740).  Orobio  wrote,  Orftnnm /nUfo- 
mtpkieitm  propvgmaUr  variUrtit  divmm  ae  mtturaUt  ad- 
vrmu  Joi.  BrtdaAmrgii  prmtipia  (Latin  and  Dntch, 
Amaterd.  1684, 1708,  and  1781) : —Reipuetia  a  m  Pre- 
dieoate  tobn  la  perjpetua  oheinoMcia  de  la  (Umma  Jjt^: 
—Exfiicxxiom  M  eapktilo  HH  tP  Ftaku  i—ErpUeadm 
pan^krvutica  de  laa  hx  Bemmae  de  Darnel: — Una 
rptttola  ymctiea  eoutra  aa  Judio  pkUoeof^  medico,  que 
Mgava  lakg  de  Mo$e  y  rienda  Atkeitla  affedara  la  Uy 
de  XaOiralaea :  —  Israel  ve»gi,  on  expoeition  tiaiuTrIk 
drepnpUtiee  BikrtAqVM  que  lee  CkriHem  appUquaU  a 
Jemi  leur  pretends  Mettie  (translated  from  tbe  Span- 
lab  into  French  by  Hemriqaez,  Lond.  1779).  With  re- 
l^to  tbe  last  irark,  it  has  been  snppoesd  by  De  Road 
ibat  it  wia  not  written  by  OnUo  hiraaelf,  but  only 
enmpitod  from  his  woriu  by  Henrique^  who  is  men- 


tioned as  the  translator;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
DUlher  Basnage  nor  Wolf,  who  appear  to  have  had 
his  worliB  aa  published  in  Spani^  before  them,  enu- 
merates any  treatise  with  tlua  title.  The  work  /«- 
rael  Vtngi  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Hiss 
Anna  Maria  Goldsmid  (Loud.  1889),  and  also  in  the  same 
year  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  M*Canl  ((|.  v.),  under  the  title 
Iiratl  Avenged,  to  which  edition  is  appended  a  reply 
from  the  pen  of  this  able  British  apologist  of  Christian- 
ity. See  Funt,  BiU.  Jud.  iii,  54  sq. ;  Wolf,  Bibt.  Hebr, 
i,  946  sq.;  iii,  661  sq.;  De  Koau,  Dinimario  efoHeo 
degK  aulori  JSirti,  p.  2&8  sq.  (Genn.  transL  by  Ham- 
burger) ;  Dihliolkeoa  Judaiea  aiUicArietiaita,  No.  123, 
etc  (Parma,  1800) ;  Basnage,  Hittoire  dee  Juift,  p.  748 
sq.  (Taylor's  traiisL);  Schudt,  Jiit^urAe  DetJueGrdigkei- 
ten,  i,  124, 169  sq.;  Kalkar,  Jerael  u.  die  Kirche,  p.  S6; 
Limborch,  Biitoria  /H^MnfMrn*,  vol.  ii,  ch.  18;  vol.  ir, 
ch.  29;  Job.  Clericus,  BibUofieca  umrtrgalit,  vii,  289 
sq.;  linAOtBittotyoftkeJewe  m  Spain  and  Portugal, 
p.870;  Adams,  Bittorg  ttflke  Jettt  (Boet.  1812),  ii,  91 ; 
Da  Costa, /mwf  oad  (Ae  CenTitM,  pt, 430  aq.;  Finn,^ 
phardim  (Lond.  1841),  p.  448  sq.;  Frankel,  Monatetchrifi 
(1867),  p.  821-830 ;  Kayaerling,  Geedi.  d.  Jvdm  m  Por- 
tugal (Leipa.  1867),  p.  802  sq.;  Jost,  Grech.  d.  Judtntk. 
u,  e,  Stkten,  iii,  288;  Grttz,  6'ucA.  d.  Juden,  x,  202  sq., 
noto  1,  p.  X  sq.;  Rodriguez  de  Castro,  B&lioihfca  Ke- 
paHola,  i,  606 ;  Fabricius,  Dtlectue  A  rgumeidomn  el  Sjfl- 
lalitu  Seripionm, etc  (HHtab.  172fi),  p.  869,614;  Huit, 
Bielory  o/the  Jewe  <Edinb.  1841),  p.  108  sq.    (a  P.) 

Oroalua,  Paulus,  a  noted  writer  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  in  Spain,  waa  bom  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  4ib  century  at  Tarragona,  in  Catalonia.  He  was 
educated  in  ^>ain,  and,  aftor  entering  the  service  of 
the  Chnrob,  was  made  presbyter  in  his  native  place. 
About  A.D.  414  he  proceeded,  by  direction  of  the  Span- 
ish bisbope  Entn^na  and  Paul,  to  Africa,  for  the  pm^ 
pose,  as  it  aeema^  of  considting  St.  Augustine  (whom  be 
appears,  from  tbe  introduction  to  his  BiMorg,  to  have 
been  in  oommunicatMn  with  some  years  before)  on  sev- 
eral controverted  points  of  belief,  which  were  then  dis- 
cussed by  the  PriscilUanisis  and  the  Origenists,  espe- 
dally  concttning  the  doctrine  of  tbe  nature  and  migin 
of  the  eouL  (See  CoUHltaiio  eive  QmwtomtoriMm  OneH 
ad  Augiutimmde  errore  PrieeUHtmiHarmm  et  Or^ettie- 
tarum,  together  with  Augustine's  answer,  A  d  Oroeium 
contra  Priteilliametae  et  Origemttae,  both  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  St,  Augustine.)  By  advice  of  Au- 
gustine, Oroatus  prooeeded  thence  to  Palestine  with  a 
recommendation  from  Angnstine  to  Jerome,  who  was 
then  living  at  Bethlehem,  to  consult  with  this  learned 
Church  father  too.  White  in  Palestine,  Oronus  wrote  a 
tnatiae  agiuiist  Ftolag^who  was  at  that  time  qmad- 
ing  hia  opieiona  oooceming  original  sin  and  graoe— Z*- 
ber  apologelicHt  contra  PetagtMiit  de  A  rbHrH  Uberlate — 
which  is  annexed  to  the  Birtorg  of  Oroeius,  He  was 
also  called  upon  to  oppose  PeUgius  and  his  disciple  Coe- 
lestius  in  a  synod  held  at  Jerusalem  July  80,416.  From 
Palesrine  Urosius  returned  to  Hippo  Regius^  to  his 
friend  Augustine,  and  thenoa  to  Spain.  He  now  em- 
ployed himself  in  writing,  in  aeoMdance  with  Augus- 
tine's advice,  the  historical  work  which  gdned  him  lua 
reputation,  viz.  tlie  Bietoriarum  lib.  vii,  adt.  pagatne; 
also  known  under  the  different  titles  of  De  tdadHma  et 
tmteriit  mundi,  De  tolitu  numdi  cfdamHatSmt,  Bommta, 
and  Ormetta  (the  origin  and  signification  of  these  latter 
appellations  are  uncertain).  This  work  was  commenced 
in  416,  and  eonH>leted  in  417 ;  its  object  is  to  refuu  the 
aocuaaUona  of  the  heathen,  who  stated  that  tbe  calami- 
ties which  had  befallen  the  Roman  em|Hre,  and,  above 
all,  tbe  capture  and  pillage  of  Rome  1^  Alaric,  A.D. 
410,  and  the  subsequent  mi^ortuneit  of  the  people,  arose 
from*the  neglect  of  the  antnent  gods  and  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  Augustine  had  already  treated 
the  same  subject  in  his  great  apolngetJC  work,  De  cici- 
tale  Dei,  in  another  manner.  Orosiiis  set  himself  to 
prove  historically  that  this  world  had  alwai^ibeen  a 
pbee  of  aoftriag  and  aoH^Mi^egOfdpnaO^fflifi  and 
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Bupentitiotii,  but  that  it  would  be  still  worse  were 
it  not  for  Chrisliuiit;.  This  bistorical  work,  whicb 
cornea  down  to  the  year  417,  consiata  of  seven  books, 
dirided  into  chapters.  It  b^na  with  a  geogiiq>bica1 
description  of  tlie  worid,  thai  treats  of  the  tnigio 
of  Ihe  human  race  according  to  the  book  of  Gen- 
eris, and  ^terwards  relates  the  various  accounts  of  the 
raytholo((i«t3  and  poets  concerning  the  heroic  agea. 
Then  follows  the  history  of  the  early  monarchies,  the 
Asayrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian;  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  and  the  wars  of  bis  mceengw;  as  well  as 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  the  oontotta  being  chiefly 
taken  from  Trogus  Pompeios  and  Justinua.  The  fourth 
book  contains  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  wars  of 
Pyrrhus  to  the  fall  of  Carthage.  The  fifth  book  com- 
prises  the  period  from  the  taking  of  Corinth  to  the  war 
of  Spartacua.  Oroaios  quotes  his  authorities,  several 
of  whidi  ar«  from  worka  whidi  an  now  loot.  The  nar- 
rative in  the  sixth  booh  begina  with  the  war  of  Sulla 
againat  Hitbridataa,  and  enda  with  tbe  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  The  sevonth  book  contains  the  biatory  of  the 
empire  till  A.D.  416,  including  a  narrative  of  the  uking 
and  aacking  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  which  was  the  great 
event  of  the  age.  Oroaius  intermixes  with  bis  narra- 
tive moral  reflections,  and  sometimea  whole  chapters  of 
advice  and  conaolatioo,  addressed  to  hia  Christian  breth- 
ren, and  intended  to  conflnn  their  fliitb  amid  the  calam- 
itiea  of  the  time^  which,  however  heavy,  were  not,  as 
be  aasena,  unprecedented.  Tbe  Romans,  he  aars,  in 
their  conquests  had  inflicted  equal  if  not  greater  wrongs 
on  other  countries,  His  tone  is  that  of  a  Christian  mor- 
alist, impressed  with  tbe  notions  of  Justice,  retribution, 
and  humanity,  in  which  moat  of  the  heathen  hiatoiiaiis 
ahow  themaelvea  deflcienL  He  deprecates  anbition, 
conquest,  and  glory  gained  at  tbe  expenae  of  human 
blood  and  human  happlneea,  As  a  hiatoriao,  Orosius 
shows  considerable  critical  Jw^ment  in  general,  though 
in  particular  passages  he  appears  too  credulous,  as  in  ch. 
X  of  the  first  book,  where  he  relates  fnm  report  that  tbe 
marks  of  the  chariot-wheels  of  Pharaoh's  host  are  still 
visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  (Aa  an  instance 
of  the  inddental  value  of  tbe  passages  taken  by  Orouus 
fhHD  older  writetis  see  Savigny,  Da$  Beekl  At  Bnitte$, 
p.  179.)  In  the  inain,  however,  tbe  work  i»  not  strictly 
original,  but  ia  largely  Uken  from  Jnatin  and  Eutropina. 
That  it  was  highly  prixed  in  tbe  Ididdle  Ages  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  manuscript 
copies  extant.  The  Hutoria  has  often  been  published 
(Augsburg,  147X;  Vicenza,  1476;  Cok>giie,  1626,  etc; 
Leyden,  by  Havofcamp,  1788  and  1767).  King  Alfred 
made  a  ftee  translation  of  it  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage, which  was  published  by  Daines  Harrington,  with 
an  Ei^liah  veraion  of  it  (Loud.  1778, 8vo),  but  of  which 
a  ranch  more  accurate  edition,  with  a  literal  translation 
into  English,  and  valuable  notes,  was  published  by  Eh-. 
Boaworth  in  1855.  Tbe  very  nmarkaUe  additiona  of 
Alfred  are  especially  valuable,  aa  containing  **the  onlv 
geography  of  Euri^  written  by  a  contemporary,  and 
giving  the  position  and  Uie  political  atat*  of  the  tier- 
manic  nationa  so  eariy  as  the  9tb  century."  A  transla- 
tion of  Alfred's  version  forms  a  volume  of  "Bohn's  An- 
tiquarian Library"  (1847),  One  of  the  best  editions  of 
Onmus  b  that  with  Haverkamp's  notes,  published  at 
Leyden.  Oroaius  died  in  Africa.  Several  other  works, 
such  as  QuoMtioM  da  Trimtate  et  aliu  S.S.  locis  (Paris, 
IfiSS),  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  him.  See 
Mi5bler,  De  Oram  Vita  rjusque  ffi$lorianm  LiMs  Srp- 
tem  advenu»  Paganoi  (Bal  1844);  tiennadius,  Bt  Vit-it 
lUuMtribnu,  p.  39,  46;  Sohonomann,  HiU.  Pair.  iMt.  vol. 
ii,  §  10;  Mrtller,  DutrHatio  de  Paulo  Oitmo  (Altorf, 
1689,  4to) ;  Smith,  DicL  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Bioq^  and 
Mj/thoL  tii,  58,  59;  Alzog,  Kirchfiifft»ch.  vol.  i;  Moa- 
lieim,  Eodet.  Hitt.  vol.  i;  Lardner,  Work)  (see  Index): 
J£ngU»kCyclop.i.y,  (J.H.W.) 

Oroth.    See  Herb. 

Or'pah  (Heb.  Orpah',  nv\t,  snppoaed  to  be  trwi». 


poaed  for  rnOS,  a  ffottUe;  Sept  'Opfa)t  ■  HotUtiiA 
woman,  wife  of  Chiiion,  son  of  Naomi,  and  thereby  ss- 
ter-ui-law  to  Ruth.  B.C.  cir.  1360.  On  the  death  of 
their  husbands  Orpah  accompanied  her  risier-m-la« 
and  her  mother-in-law  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem.  But 
here  ber  reaolutioo  Auled  her.  The  ofo  which  Naoaa 
made  to  the  two  yoonger  women  that  th^  sbonld  le- 
tum  "  each  to  her  own  mother'a  house,"  after  a  slight 
heutation,  she  embraced.  "Orpah  kissed  her  mother- 
in-law,"  and  went  back  "  to  her  people  and  to  ber  gods," 
leaving  to  the  imconscioos  Ruth  tbe  glory,  wbiuL  she 
might  have  rivalled,  of  being  the  mother  of  tbe  most 
illuatrioua  bouse  at  that  or  any  ntfioo  (Both  i,  4, 14).— 
Smith.   See  BirriL 

OrphazL  The  ooatomaiy  ioc^iUUmi  Of  the  wnd 
orphans  iawdl  known  to  be  that  of  "ctrildnn  deprived 
of  their  parents;"  but  tbe  force  of  the  Greek  word 
fdvovf  (reudered  eomforlUsi  in  tbe  king  Jamea  ver- 
aion, John  xtv,  18)  implies  the  case  of  those  who  have 
lost  aome  dear  prutoctiug  friend ;  some  patron,  though 
not  strictly  a  biher:  and  in  thia  sense  it  ia  used,  1 
These,  ii,  17 :  "  We  also,  brethren,  being  taken  away 
from  our  care  over  you,"  ivop^awadivrtt-  Corre- 
sponding to  tbia  impOTt  of  ttie  word  it  majr  be  naed  }xr 
Christ  in  the  passage  idJobtC*  tio^wL— Cabnet. 

OiphaiMKW  or  Oiphaii  Aaylmns,  a  tenn  ap- 
plied to  dmae  pfailantbropio  institutioiiB  wlndi  provide 
a  home  for  orfdunsd  chiMfen  nstU  their  edueatMU  or 
training  baa  fittad  them  tat  safe  oootaet  with  tbe  wmU 
at  large. 

The  biatory  of  the  origin  of  orphan  asylums  is  very 
ancertain.  What  tbe  Romans  understood  bjfueri  {<x 
ptuUm)  idimmtarii  cannot  praperiy  be  compiled  l»  oor 
institutions  called  orphanages.  Trajan,  who  did  mmA 
to  protect  orphans,  both  the  Antoaioes,  and  Alexander 
Sevema,  eetabliahed  foundaiioiu  for  them ;  but  audi  in- 
Btitutions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fi«queitt  till  the  in- 
troduction of  Cbrialiaoity,  which  gave  eoooutageaieat 
for  the  founding  of  so  naoy  inaiitutions  beneficMl  to 
maukmd.  See  Asylums;  HosptTALS.  In  Ihe  Middle 
Ages  orphan  asyluma  became  quire  frequent,  espccitfy 
in  thriving  and  opulent  dtiea  td'tbe  Continent,  aod  ea- 
actmenta  were  secured  iu  tbt  Church  to  take  proper 
care  of  children  bereft  of  tbdr  parents  {com;p.ht*,Satd- 
ia  tn  Ckurch  Uittary,  p.  74).  In  Germany  ami  Italy 
many  orphanages  date  from  tbe  16ih  and  17th  centu- 
ries, but  by  far  the  most  famous  of  the  institution 
which  originated  in  that  period  ts  the  Orphan  House  « 
Halle  founded  by  A.  H.  Francke  (q.  r.)  in  1698.  ia 
many  respecta  it  is  the  most  noted  of  all  oq>hanageiL 
Tbe  Orphan  House  founded  at  Ashley  Down,  near  Btia- 
tol,  England,  by  George  HuUer  (see  his  L\fe  of  Tnut), 
stands  perhaps  second  on  the  liaL  Both  these  lostilo- 
timiB  are  noted  not  only  for  their  extenrive  orphan  la- 
bors^ but  also  for  their  missionary  enterprise  at  home 
and  abroad.  But  while  the  former  has  largely  devoted 
itself  alao  to  edocatiotia]  and  bunneas  entcrpriaea  (see 
Hurst's  Hagenbaob,  CAurdk  Hiitonf  oftht  IM  aid IM 
Ceniaria,  i,  180,  140,  806),  HuUer's  sii^e  and  small 
Orphan  House,  founded  in  1886,  on  his  own  premises, 
has  grown  to  five  orphanages,  each  one  of  extensirc 
proportions,  and  each  flUed  to  its  utmost  capadty  with 
indigent  beneticiariea,  and  all  these  supported,  not, 
iu  tbe  former,  by  endowment  and  traffic^  but  by  un- 
asked-for  ooirtributiffns  to  Holler;  *■  all,"  aa  be  beeves,  < 
**in  answer  to  prayer  and  bith."  The  five  orphanage 
buildings  have  cost  over  (600,000 ;  tbe  balance  of  the 
receipu  has  gone  to  meet  the  current  expenses  during 
the  thirty-seven  years  of  the  history  of  the  enterprijt. 
Whatever  has  been  received  beyond  what  has  beeo 
needed  for  present  use  has  not  been  funded  for  poaaibh 
fhture  nsed-^br  no  future  lack  has  been  apprehended— 
but  has  been  immediatdy  applied  in  miseiaauuy  weifc 
in  various  pans  of  the  country.  As  many  aa  160  ii» 
sioiuiriee  have  been  aided  by  tbe  .**suiidoa"  fonda. 
During  Uie  ye«,pj^9g^4«r^BD94jJ<<illar  noeind 
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£87^  Ibt.  M.,  with  which  189  miaBioRtriet  and  122 
whoob  wete  >uppcnted  in  whole  or  In  part*  2261  or- 
phun  nuinuined,  and  47^18  KUes  or  paru  of  the  ffi- 
Ue,  and  8,776^1  tracU  and  books  distributed.  From 
the  b^inning  up  to  Majr,  1874,  be  had  inatmeted  in 
all  88,800  childreii  in  the  various  tchooU  entirely  sup- 
ported by  the  institution  (as  Mr.  Midler  is  pleased  to 
designate  it),  besides  tens  of  thousauds  benefited  in 
other  schoolii  assisted  by  its  funds,  not  only  in  Great 
Britain,  but  in  Spain,  Italy,  India,  and  British  Guiana. 
Added  to  ttaia,  more  than  467,000  Mblcs  and  Testa* 
mcnta  in  various  languages,  aiid  60,000,000  leU^ous 
tracts,  have  been  issued  and  distributed  through  its 
agency,  190  miastonaiies  supported  year  by  year,  and 
4408  orphans  brought  up.  In  roost  of  the  institutions 
the  care  of  tfae  orphan  is  relinquished  only  to  a  compe- 
tent person,  usually  one  followiiig  a  trade.  The  boy  or 
giri,  boweTcr,  ia  more  or  less  under  the  eye  of  the  or- 
pbnge  on^  the  apfxentioeship  ia  aaUAetoily  com- 
pleted. The  Jews,  noted  for  their  pbilanthiopie  la- 
bors, have  adopted  thia  Christfaui  institution,  and  have 
founded  several  large  orphan  ages.  One  of  their  moat 
noted  ia  at  Beilin,  oUled  the  **  Auvbaeh'sche  Waisenan- 
stalL" 

The  question  of  most  consequence  in  relation  to  the 
public  support  of  orphana  is,  whether  it  ta  beat,  in  a 
noial,  phyaical,  and  economical  point  of  view,  to  bmg 
up  large  numbers  of  orphans-  in  great  eataUishments 
where  they  live  together,  or  to  put  them  out  Mngly  in 
trustworthy  families  paid  by  the  community  (see  Jtrit. 
Qm,  Rev.  Oct,  1876,  art,  v).  In  Germany  this  question 
was  long  and  thoroughly  discussed,  and  for  a  time  the 
majority  favored  bome-lraining;  the  asylum  advocates 
hare  finally  got  the  control,  and  orphanagea  are  fast 
nnkip^ing.  Moat  of  the  governments  of  Europe  now 
•Mppoit  OTpbaaagas.  Institutions  founded  by  private 
efaiiui^  in  many  casta  receive  aid  also  from  the  govern- 
ment if  they  stand  in  need  of  it  In  the  United  States 
orphana  have  received  great  connderalion.  We  here 
distingttiali  three  classes:  (1)  those  supported  by  the 
national  gDvemment;  (2)  thoae  supported  by  single 
stales;  and  (S)  those  supported  by  private  (especially 
ChuKb)  chuity.  One  of  the  most  sncoessftil  of  the 
Uet  named  la  the  Bomird  Mitnim  at  New  York  Ci^. 
A  model  orphanage  on  British  soil  is  that  at  Erdington, 
founded  by  Josiah  Mason  at  an  expense  of  tyfiOOflOU, 
and  aupponing  over  800  orphana.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Oiphaiw.  SaeHoimBi, 

Orpheotellata,  a  set  of  mystagt^es  in  the  early 
ages  of  ancient  Greece,  who  were  wont  to  appear  al  the 
doors  of  the  wealthy,  and  promise  to  release  them  from 
their  own  nns  and  those  of  their  forefathers  by  sacri- 
fices and  expiatory  aongs;  and  they  produced  on  such 
oecs»ona  a  collection  of  books  of  Orpheus  and  Musaeus, 
m  which  they  formed  their  promises.  See  Gardner, 
FaiUu  oflkt  World,  voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Orphen*  (auppoeed  to  be  theVedio  AiMtt  or  A  rtka, 
an  epithet  boUi  of  Indra  and  the  sun),  a  aemi-mythic 
■  name  <ri'frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  Greek  lore.  The 
early  l^eods  call  him  a  son  of  Apollo  and  the  muse 
Calliope,  or  <^  Olesgrus  and  Clio,  or  Folvmuia.  His 
native  country  ia  Thrace,  where  many  different  local- 
ities were  pointed  out  as  bis  birthplace — such  as  the 
mounta  of  Olympua  and  FangKus,  the  river  Enipeu^ 
the  pmaoDtoiy  of  Serrliinm,  and  saveni  dtiec  Apollo 
bcstowa  npoo  hin  the  lyre,  which  Hermes  invented, 
and  by  its  aid  Orpheus  moves  men  and  beasts,  the  birds 
in  the  air,  the  fishes  in  the  deep,  the  trees,  and  the 
rocks.  He  accompanies  the  Argonauts  in  their  expe- 
dition, and  the  power  of  bis  music  wards  off  all  mis- 
haps and  disasters,  rooking  mcmsten  to  sleep  and  stop- 
isng  clifb  in  their  downward  niah.  His  wife  Eurydice 
(?  =  Sanacrit  Um,  the  Dawn)  is  bitten  by  a  serpent 
(?=  Night),  and  dice.  Orpheus  follows  ber  into  the 
infernal  it^ona;  and  so  powerful  are  hia  "golden 
(ones"  that  even  stera  Plato  and  Proserpina  an  moved 


to  pity ;  while  Tantaloa  forgets  his  thirst,  Ixion's  wheel 
ceasea  to  revolve,  and  the  I^aldca  stop  in  their  weari- 
aooM  task.  He  is  allowed  to  lake  her  back  into  the 
"  light  of  heaven,"  bat  be  must  not  look  arotmd  while 
they  ascend.  Love  or  doubt,  however,  draw  hia  eves 
towards  her,  and  she  is  lost  to  him  forever  (?  =  first 
raj-s  of  the  sun  gleaming  at  the  dawn  make  it  disappear 
or  melt  into  day).  Hb  death  is  sudden  snd  violent. 
According  to  some  accounts,  it  is  the  thunderbolt  of 
Zeus  that  cuts  bim  off,  because  he  reveals  the  divine 
mysteriea;  according  to  others,  it  ia  Dkmysua,  who, 
angry  at  his  refusing  to  worship  him,  causes  the  Mcna- 
dea  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  which  pieces  are  colledetl 
and  buried  by  the  Muses  in  tearful  piety  at  Leibethra, 
at  the  foot  of  Olympua,  where  a  nightingale  sings  over 
his  grave.  Others,  again,  make  the  Tfaracian  women 
divide  bis  limbs  between  them,  either  from  exceasiTa 


* 


Ancient  Mosaic  representing  Orphens. 


madness  of  unrequited  love,  or  fVnm  anger  at  his  draw- 
ing their  husbands  away  from  them.  Thus  far  legeml 
and  art,  in  manifold  hues  and  varieties  and  shapes,  treat 
of  Orpheus  the  fabulous.  The  faint  glimmer  of  histor- 
ical truth  bidden  beneath  these  myths  becomes  clearer 
in  tboee  records  which  speak  of  Orpheus  as  a  divine 
bard  or  priest  in  the  8er%-ice  of  Zagrens,  the  Thraclan 
tKonysna,  and  founder  of  the  Mysteriea  (q.  v.) ;  as  the 
first  mtirician,  the  flnt  iiiaugurtftor  of  the  litea  of  ex]^ 
aUon  and  of  the  mantic  art,  the  inventor  of  lettm  and 
the  heroic  metre;  of  everything,  in  fact,  that  was  sup- 
posed to  ha^-e  contributed  to  the  civilizatimi  and  initia- 
tion into  a  mure  humane  worship  of  the  deity  am^g 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Thracia  and  all  Greece 
(Chamben).  Orpheus  was  one  of  the  Argonauta,  of 
which  celebrated  expcditiwi  be  wrote  a  poetical  acoonnt 
still  extanL  This  is  doubted  Aristotle,  who  says, 
according  to  Cicero,  that  there  never  existed  an 
pheus,  but  that  the  poems  which  pass  under  his  name 
are  the  compositions  of  a  Pythagorean  philosopjier 
named  Cecrops.  According  to  some  of  the  modewis, 
the  Argtmautka,  and  the  other  poems  attributed  to 
Orpheus,  are  the  production  of  the  pen  of  Onomacritus, 
a  poet  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Fisiatratua,  tyrant  ot 
AUienai  Paosanias,  however,  and  Diodorua  Siculua 
speak  of  Orpheus  as  a  great  poet  and  musician,  who 
rendered  himself  equally  celebrated  by  hU  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war,  by  the  extent  of  bis  understanding, 
and  by  the  laws  which  he  enacted.  He  was  buried  at 
Pieria  in  Macedonia,  according  to  Apollodorus.  Tho 
inhabitants  of  Dion  boasted  that  his  tomb  was  in  ttior 
city.  Orpheus,  as  some  report,  after  death  received  di- 
vine honors,  the  Muses  gave  an  honorable  burial  to  bis 
remains,  and  bis  lyre  became  one  of  the  constellations 
in  the  heavens  (Dio<l.  i,  etc.;  Pausan.  i,  etc;  ApoUotl. 
i,  9,  etc.  i  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Dfo.  i,  88 ;  Apollon.  i ;  Virgil, 
vi,646;  Ceoiy.  iv,  457,  etc ;  Hy^n, /'oA.  xiv,  etc ; 
Ovid,  S/etam,  x,  1,  etc;  Plato,  PM.  x;  Horace,  Odet, 
i,  18, 85).  The  best  edition  of  the  Orphic  fhigmenU  is 
that  ofG.Herrmann  (Leipsic,  1805).  The  hymns  have 
repeatedly  been  translated  into  Eng^b  by  T.  Taylor 
and  others.   The  chief  «)§)^2y<ltll@<^klitem- 
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ton  ttill  nmaiin  Lobedt's  A^aopkammt,  p.  S44  See 

Smith,  Dii^  of  Ckm,  Biog.  and  MptkoL  v. ;  Henzel, 
ChrutUche  SgtiOolik,  ii,  174-675;  WMtrop,  ffastdbook 
qfArdmoLp.lW;  Haitigoy,  Diet  des  A  ntiquiU*  Ckri- 
h'a—M,  a.  V.  Otpta^ 

Orphic  MysteriM,  s  cImb  of  myitical  ceremonm 
performed  at  a  very  etrly  period  in  the  hiMory  of 
Greece.  The  followers  of  Orphean  (q.  t.)  devoted 
themselves  to  the  worabip  of  Dionysus,  not,  however, 
by  practicing  the  Ikenttoiu  rites  which  umuUy  ehanc- 
terizcd  th«  IMonyna  or  BaccfaanaMa,  but  bjr  tht  maln- 
tenance  of  •  pure  and  ainlere  loode  of  life.  These  der> 
otMS  were  dressed  in  white  linen  garments,  and  partook 
of  no  animal  food,  except  that  which  wss  taken  from 
the  ox  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Dionysus.  See  Gardner, 
Failk$  qftM»  World,  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

Orphiey  (Aunm  Phrygiatum,  gold  of  Fhrygia), 
the  name  of  an  ornamental  border  of  a  cope  or  aUi,  be- 
cause it  is  an  tmiution  of  the  famous  Phrygian  embroi- 
dery. Eni^and  was  famous  for  thb  work,  and  H.  Paris 
lelates  that  the  pope,  struck  with  iu  beauty,  directed 
the  Qsterdan  abbola  to  buy  up  all  the  specinwiH  they 
could,  saying,  "  England  is  our  garden  of  treasure  aiid 
delight;  its  treasure  is  inexhaustible:  where  much  is, 
then,  thence  moch  may  be  taken."  Hisorder  wasobeyed, 
and  his  choir  wss  vested  in  copes  thus  ornamented,  in 
some  English  inventories  the  rich  apparels  (apparatus) 
<^  the  alb  for  the  neck  and  hands  are  called  ^tatvla^ 
nA  mmdevlaria.    See  Walcott,<S(K;^  rcAoo/.  p.  417. 

Oxr,  James  IC  a  Presbyterian  minirter,  was  bom 
near  Furhaven,  Pr^  Couuty,  Ohio,  March  81, 1888. 
He  was  educated  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio; 
studied  theology  in  the  Alleghany  Seminary,  Pa. ;  was 
licensed  by  the  Ohio  First  Presbytery,  April  1, 1863 ;  and 
ordained  by  the  Argyle  Presbytery^  March  10,  1864,  as 
tbe  pastor  of  East  Greenwich  Church,  N.  Y.  He  died 
near  Fairhaven,  Ohio,  April  18, 1866.  Mr.  Orr's  minis- 
try was  short,  bat  he  gave  evidence  of  being  a  moat  ac- 
cept^tle  and  useful  minister.  His  style  of  writing  and 
his  delivery  wen  esceedin^y  ebaste.  See  WUsoo, 
iVesk  JETariL  ^Amiimw^  1868,  pw  878. 

Orr,  Robert,  a  IVeat^yterian  miniater,  who  flour- 
ished in  this  country 'during  the  colonial  period,  was 
either  a  native  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  probably  of  the 
latter  country.  He  came  to  America  in  1716,  and  ac- 
cepted in  that  year  a  call  to  Maidenhead  and  Hope- 
well, and  thug  became  a  member  of  the  first  American 
presbyteiy  (organized  in  1706  or  1706  at  what  is  now 
BUppmed  to  be  Freehold,  N.  J.).  Orr  died  about  the 
year  17S(k    See  OUlett,  HiH.  of  the  PreA.  Ck.  i,  29,  84. 

Orrente,  Fbdro,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Montealegre,  in  Murcia,  in  1660.  It  ia  not  known  under 
whom  he  studied  in  bia  own  ooontiy.  Afterwards  he 
w^nt  to  Italy,  and  became  the  pu|Hl  of  Giacomo  da  Ponle 
(Bassano),  whose  manner  of  cokiring  he  adopted,  though 
his  own  style  of  coloring  and  deogn  was  very  dtflerent. 
Some  authors  say  that  he  was  not  a  pupil  of  Bassano, 
and  that  he  never  went  to  Italy,  supposing  that  he  was 
a  pupil  of  £1  Greoo,  and  afterwards  imiuted  the  manner 
of  Bassano,  from  aedng  faia  work  in  Spain;  but 
concluaivdy  shows  that  he  visited  luly,  when  he  paint- 
ed some  works  which  Conca  pronounced  superior  to 
those  of  Bassano.  On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  fa- 
vored with  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Olivarex,  who 
employed  him  to  paint  several  pictures  fur  the  palace 
Bueno  Ketiro.  He  painted  many  works  for  the  churches 
Mid  c(HivenU  at  Valencia,  Cordova,  and  Tuledow  His 
works  an  numeromv  and  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
principal  ciUes  of  Spain,  where  they  an  held  in  high 
estimation.  In  the  cathedral  at  Toledo  is  an  admired 
picture  by  him  representing  Santa  Leocadta  coming 
out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  in  the  chapel  of  Los  Reyes 
Nuevos,  in  the  same  church,  was  a  picture  of  tbe  Natie- 
ihf,  Mnce  removed  to  the  ruyal  collection  at  Madrid ;  it 
ia  a  grand  composition,  admirably  executed,    in  the 


same  ehndi  an  eoae  aapaib  Uniieepe^  and  a  piel» 
of  Orpheus  charming  the  brute  creation,  one  of  hie  mm 
celebrated  works.  He  died  at  Toledo  in  1644,  and  was 
interred  in  the  same  church  as  £1  Greoob  See  Spoowi, 
Biog.  HUt.  oftke  Fmt  ArU,  s.  v. 

Or-Santa,  Isaac  bbh-Mosbs,  of  Tienna,  by  way  d 
abbreviation  also  called  TSf'n,  i.e.  StMi  laaae  Ch^Sa- 
mo,  and  by  htaoontenporaries  styled  ^TIVI  13^">,i.e. 
"our  gnat  Master,"  while  othen  called  him  rstc 
■^1in,Le.'«thewonderortheage,**oraiT1pn  irs"), 
I  e.  "our  holy  Master,"  is  one  of  the  greatest  Talmffi- 
cal  authoriries  of  the  ISth  century.  Or-Sanu  witoceacd 
tbe  awful  treatment  of  bis  coretigionists  in  France,  who 
were  obliged  to  wear  some  kind  of  marie  on  their  dodtea 
He  witn^sed  the  persecutions  against  tbe  Jews  of  Ger- 
many, which  seem  to  have  been  tbe  order  of  the  day, 
and  speaks  of  the  bonUile  maaaacrca  that  took  jriiee  it 
FrankforUon-the-Main  in  1341,  when 
martyrdom.  Or-Sania  attained  to  a  great  a^  f«r  he 
flourished  about  1200-1270.  To  satisfy  his  thirst  for 
learning,  be  undertook  great  journeys,  in  order  to  bear 
the  greatest  teachers  of  the  G«rman  and  French  sode- 
mies.  He  was  probably  before  1217  at  BegeMburfr, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  tbe  famous  R.  Jehuda 
the  Pious,  the  author  of  the  ethical  work  entitled  0 
n^n^On.  About  1216-17  Or-Sama  was  at  Paris,  where 
the  Jewish  academy  was  in  a  very  flourishing  coodiuoo 
under  ihe  presidency  of  the  famous  B.  Jefauda  benJsaae 

Leon.  Or-Siuua  was  one  of  tbe  most  pntiriiMDl 
Leon's  pupils,  in  whose  spirit  be  lived  and  labond. 
From  France  Or-Sanu  retunieal  to  Germany,  living  and 
laboring  at  different  places,  espetnally  at  Vtcnna ;  hence 
be  is  csiled  Isaac  l>en-Moeee  of  Vienna.  He  is  tbe  au- 
thor of  a  great  Talmudical  work  entitled  rilT  mat,  a 
ritual  oodex  and  commeaitary.  He  ii  also  aaid  to  have 
written  n  commentary  on  tbe  Pentateuch,  which  b  still 
extant.  Tbe  works  of  Or-Sama  were  published  far  the 
first  time  at  St^tomir  (1882, 3  vols.  foL).  See  De  Rossi, 
Daionario  Morieo  iltgli  mtmi  EIni,  p.  WS  (Gennu 
transL  by  Hamburger) ;  Wolf,  BU.  Bebr.  i,  6M  aq ; 
iii,  661,  No.  1167;  Dr.  H.  Gnaa,  A /noit  la»-jtfoM  Or- 
SoTua  auM  Wim,  in  FTmikd*GriUB,  MmaUfd^t 
p.  248-264.    (&  P.) 

Onl,  Benedetto,  an  ItaKan  pamter,  was  a  native 
of  Peacia,  and  flourished  about  1660.  lanzi  says  be  was 
an  eminent  pupil  of  Bahlassare  Franeeschini,  called  D 
Volterrano.  Thenisafinepictureof^(.J(Nbtattribut«d 
to  him  in  the  chunh  of  St.  Stefano,  at  Pesria.  He  also 
painted  the  Secnt  Worht  of  Mereg  for  La  Ounpagnia 
le  Nobili.  There  still  exists  a  large  circular  picture  in 
the  church  of  St.  Maria  del  Letto,  at  Pistma,  which  was 
enumerated  by  good  Judges  among  the  finest  works  of 
Volterrano,  till  an  authentic  document  proved  the  real 
painter  to  be  Benedetto  Orsi. 

Oral,  BernarditiO,  an  Italian  painter,  flootisbed  at 
Reggio  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  Accord- 
ing to  Tiraboschi  he  was  an  eminent  artist  in  his  timei 
Most  of  his  works  have  perished.  Lanri  Mva  Reggio 
still  boasts  a  MaduttiM  of  Loretto  punted  bgr  him  in  the 
cathedral  in  1601. 

Oral,  Oitueppe  Agoatlno,  an  Italiaa  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bora  at  Florence  May  9, 1692.  He 
receivetl  his  education  from  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1708  he 
entered  the  monastery  of  tbe  Dominicans  at  FieK>)& 
Having  been  teacher  of  theology  and  philooophy  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Mark,  at  Florence,  be  was  in  1733 
called  to  Rome,  and  appointed  secretary  in  tbe  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index;  in  1749  hebecnmc  mngieleg  palatii; 
in  1769  oaidinal,  and  died  in  1761.  Besides  hds  wirk  Dt 
irrfformabiU  Soman.  Pam^e.  m  J^fiK,JUn  coitrwttt. 
judtcia  (Rooue,  1789),  which  was  writl«i  for  the  porpoat 
of  defending  papal  inCaUibility,  he  also  wrote  a  Clmrtk 
Hittory  (21  vols.),  reaching  as  Car  down  as  the  year 
600  (Rome.  1747^^i^^r^M^gp»tin«atk^  of 
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irhidt,  in  n  Ttds^  vneUng  down  to  tlie  Coiioeil  of  Trent, 
WM  written  by  tlie  Domudcaa  BeedieCti  (Some,  1770 
and  1788).  Sw  Tkesio^Mcku  Vidtermit-Leakon,  s.  v. ; 
Hocfer.  Nom.  Biag.  Ohiimk,  xsxriii,  886-686. 

Onl,  Lelio  (ailed  Lbuo  da  Notsixaba),  an  Ital- 
iwn  painter,  wu bom  at  Beggio  in  ISll.  Binished  tram 
hU  naUve  city  for  some  unknown  T«a«on,  be  esU^Ushed 
himself  at  Novellara,  where  he  gained  such  great  db- 
Unction  aa  to  acquire  the  nzmame.  Notwithstanding 
he  was  one  of  the  ablest  artists  of  his  time — and  his  works 
bare  bean  tite  ndmira^  of  snoeeeding  times— \-e17 
littk  is  known  of  his  lift  with  any  certainty,  and  his 
history  is  mostly  founded  on  suppontion.  The  cardinal 
Tliaboacfai  wrote  his  Hfe,  compiled  from  a  variety  of 
BOunesL  The  Italian  writers  say  that  he  was"  in  pittura 
grande,  in  arcbitettnra  ottimo,  e  in  disegno  masrimo" 
(in  painting  grand,  in  arcbitectare  exceUent,  and  in  de- 
sign pre-eminent).  Tiraboscfai  conjectures,  on  the  an- 
tbority  of  a  MS.,  that  he  imbibed  his  taste  of  demgn  at 
Rome;  otbefs  mppoae  that  ha  was  a  pupil  of  Uicfaael 
Aog^o,  or  that  be  statied  the  dMgns  and  nHxIels  of 
that  master;  and  others,  again,  that  he  was  a  pnpil  of 
Ginlio  Romano.  There  is  great  similarity  in  his  style 
to  tiiat  of  Correggio,  though  bis  are  of  a  far  more  robust 
character;  his  works  baring  the  same  grace  in  hischiaro- 
oecnro,  in  the  spreading  of  his  colors,  and  in  the  beauty 
■nd  delicacy  of  h  is  youthful  heads ;  hence  some  sappoee, 
with  great  probability,  that  be  was  a  pupil  of  that  mas- 
ter. At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  he  was  00  friendly 
terms  with  Correggio,  that  riviUties  passed  between 
them,  and  that  Orri  attentively  studied  his  works,  and 
copied  some  of  them,  as  ts  evident  from  hie  fine  copy  of 
the  celebrated  Nolle,  now  in  the  poaeceeion  of  the  noble 
house  of  Gazzolo  at  Terona.  Uraboschi  says  he  paint- 
ed several  works  for  the  cbnrcbes  at  Rome.  It  would 
tbcrefbn  seem  [MobaUe,  as  TlnUwacbi  asserts,  that  he 
first  stndied  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  improved  Us  style 
by  contemplating  the  works  of  Correggio ;  for  Lansi 
aam  **  bis  design  is  evidently  not  of  the  Lombard  school, 
and  hence  the  difficulty  of  sopporing  him  one  of  the 
ecboLaiB  of  Oorr^gio,  in  which  his  earlier  works,  at  least, 
would  have  partaken  of  a  less  robust  chararter."  He 
painted  many  noUe  ftescos  in  the  ehnrchee  at  Rei{gio 
and  Movdlaia,  most  of  which  have  perished.  Lsozi 
says,  "  fiir  ancfa  ot  his  woriu  as  are  now  to  be  seen  at 
Uodena  we  are  indebted  to  Francesco  III,  of  glorious 
memory,  who  had  them  transferred  from  the  fortress  of 
Novellara  to  the  ducal  palace  for  their  preservation.  Few 
nf  bis  altar-inecesnow  remain  in  public  at  either  Nwella- 
ra  or  R^gio,  the  meat  having  perished  or  been  removed, 
one  of  which  but,  tepreaenting  Sts.  Rocco  and  Sebasri- 
ano  along  with  S.  Giobbe,  I  happened  to  meet  In  the 
ttodio  of  Signor  Amtanno  at  Boli^^na."  There  are  a 
few  others  of  doubtful  authenticity,  claimed  to  be  genu- 
ine, by  him  at  Parma,  Ancona,  and  Mantna.  Orsi  died 
in  1687.   See  Spoooer,  Siog.  Hut.  Fine  Aria,  voL  ii,  s,  v. 

Oral,  Proapero,  a  Roman  painter,  was  bom  in  1560. 
According  to  Baglioni,  he  was  employed  by  pope  Sixtus 
y  in  the  palace  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  where  he  paint- 
ed two  ceilings,  one  representing  the  ChUdren  of  I$rael 
poMMmg  Armij^  tka  Sei  Sea^  and  the  other  laaae 
UeniKff  JacoL  He  was  the  particular  IKend  of  the 
Cav.  Giuseppe  Cesari  d'Ar^no,  whose  manner  he  imi- 
tated. He  afler^'ards  abandoned  historical  subjecu  for 
grotesqnea,  fur  which  he  bad  extraordinary  talents,  and 
for  this  reason  was  cslled  Protptrim  dalle  Grolttsche. 
He  died  in  1685,  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  f/i$t.qfthe  Fine  A  rtt,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 
Orsinl.  See  BaNKOtcrXIII;  Uttsius, 
Ortega  (Sr.),  Jtutn  da,  a  Spanuh  architect,  flooi^ 
isbad  diAing  the  lltb  century.  Aecording  to  Miliaa, 
he  was  tba  son  erf  Vela  Vdasquez,  and  a  native  of  Foo- 
taBadOiCanno,aear  Bo^Dt.  He  ia  said  to  have  made 
a  pt^rimaga  to  JenMslani  and  to  hava  erected  at 
Hontcidaaa  a  dtuch,  a  mouttaiy,  anda  hospital,  atiU 


Ortega,  Raymnndo,  a  Spanish  theologian  noted 
for  his  antiquarian  labors,  was  bom  at  Bcja  in  the  9th 
century.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  lua  penonal  his- 
tory. His  work,  De  AiUiquitatibu*  Ltuitmia,  which  la 
reputed  to  have  been  written  ^>oat  878,  is  a  valuable 
treatise,  and  will  perpetuate  the  menmy  of  this  scholar. 
He  died  towards  the  close  <^  the  9th  entaiyii — HoefeTt 
A'oue.  Biog,  Ginirate,  »,v. 

Orthodox  (SpdSSobt,  fma  6fA6st  rigHt,  and 
an  opinum)  are  those  whoae  doetnne  is  ri|^t— whose 
religious  o|»oion  is  in  accordance  with  an  assumed  or 
generally  prevalent  standard.  This  last  is  with  Roman 
Catholics  the  dogmas  of  their  Church,  with  Protestants 
it  is  the  Bible.  The  doctrines  which  are  gennrally  con- 
sidered as  orthodox  among  us  are  such  as  were  general- 
ly professed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  viz.  the 
fall  of  man,  regeneration,  atonement,  repentance,  justifi- 
cation by  ftec  grace,  eto.  The  national  standard  of 
orthodoxy  ia  not  the  same  In  all  eountries;  Rut  tboae 
ofMniona  and  observances  which  are  received  hj  the 
majority  of  any  nation,  or  are  patronized  by  the  ruUng 
power,  are  recognised  as  the  standard  faith ;  henoe  the 
Greek  Church  is  orthodox  in  Russia;  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  etc.:  the  Anglican 
Church  in  England;  the  Presbyterian  in  Scotland;  but 
in  Ireland,  while  the  religion  of  the  najori^  is  Roman 
Catholic,  tbe  state  Church  is  on  the  Jjiglican  model; 
so  that  it  is  a  dispnted  point  which  set  of  religious  opin- 
ions and  customs  should  be  acknowledged  as  orthodox. 
Again,  in  Upper  Canada  the  orthodox  faith  is  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal;  while  in  Lower  Canada  tbe  establish- 
ed religion,  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  is 
Kaman  Catbtdic  In  New  England  the  term  is  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  thoae  CiingnigatkMial  churches 
which  hidd  the  evangelical  ereed  ftmn  tbe  Unitarian 
and  Univenalut  churcfaea.    See  Okthodoxt. 

Some  have  thought  that,  in  order  to  keep  error  oat 
of  the  Church,  there  should  be  some  human  form  as  a 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  wherein  certain  dispnted  doc- 
trines shall  be  expressed  in  determinate  phrases  di- 
rectly levelled  against  such  errors  as  shall  prevail  tnm 
time  to  time,  requiring  those  especially  who  are  to  be 
public  teachers  in  tbe  Church  to  snbao'^  or  virtually 
to  declare  their  assent  to  such  formulariea.  But,  as  Dr. 
Doddridge  observes,  1.  Had  this  been  requisite,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Scriptures  would  have  given  as  some 
such  formularies  as  these,  or  some  directions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  drawn  up,  proposed, 
and  received.  2.  It  is  impossible  that  weak  and  pas- 
riooala  men,  who  have  perhaps  been  heated  in  the  very 
controversy  thus  decided,  should  express  themselves 
with  greater  propriety  than  tbe  aposdea  ^d.  &  It  is 
iriain,  in  fact,  that  this  practice  has  been  the  cause  of 
great  contention  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  such  for^ 
molaries  hare  been  the  grand  en^ne  of  dividing  it,  in 
pnpOTtion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  have  been  mul- 
tiplied and  urged.  4.  Thit  ia  luring  a  great  tenqitation 
in  tbe  way  of  such  as  desire  to  nndeitake  the  cffice  of 
teachers  in  tbe  Church,  and  will  be  most  likely  to  deter 
and  afflict  those  who  have  the  greatest  tenderness  oS 
conscience,  and  therefore  (being  equal  in  other  respecu) 
best  deserve  enoonrageroent,  6.  It  is  not  likely  to  an- 
swer l!he  end  proposed,  viz.  the  preservation  of  uniformity 
of  opinion ;  since  persons  of  little  int^(rity  may  satisfy 
their  consciences  in  subscribing  what  they  do  not  at  aU 
believe  as  artidea  of  peace,  or  in  putting  the  most  un- 
natural sense  on  the  words.  And  whereaa,  in  answer 
to  all  these  inconveniences,  it  is  pleaded  that  such  forms 
are  necessaiy  to  keep  the  Church  from  heresy,  and  it  is 
better  there  should  be  some  hypocrites  under  snch  forms 
of  orthodoxy  than  that  a  freedom  of  debate  and  opinion 
should  be  allowed  to  all  teachers;  tbe  answer  is  plain, 
that  when  any  ona  begina  to  preach  doctrines  which 
appear  to  those  who  attend  upon  him  dangerous  and 
subverrive  of  Christianiqr,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  animadverrion  as  the  ntton  of  his  error  in 

their  apprebensioa  wiU  §^p^ij^4^iOM)t@(>  t>><n 
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will  tdmit.  TbcM  nni*rki  howmr  an  Dot  appUmhle 
to  the  UM  ctdmtSe  coafcMions  or  dtdsnitioM  of  futh, 
the  ofajeet  ot  which  to  to  asoertain  and  promote  Chria- 
tUn  fdlowihip.  Th«  dengn  of  thaae  is  of  course  only 
to  stat«  the  noM  in  which  we  interpret  and  understand 
the  Word  of  God.  Thuii,  e.  g.,  the  fJeat^lia^  A  IHance 
(q.  r.)  haa  adopted  an  orthodox  standard  for  common 
confeasioa  of  iu  meabera.  See  Doddridge,  laetttret, 
leet.  174 ;  WaUa,  Ortkodog^  ond  Ckan»if  Vmttd ;  Fulkr, 

HTorkti  Bobart  Hall,  WoHa;  Duncan  and  Hiller,  0» 
lUatmgitfCntd»;  Donahboa,  C^irMtw  OrOodoxg 
(Load.  18fi7,  8n>),  eapwdally  ch.  r,  Sm  EarABUSU- 
imrr;  SoBacBtPTion. 

Orthodoxy  and  Hktkrodoxt.  The  use  of  these 
two  worda  impUes  the  poneaslon  of  a  standard  of  truth, 
80  that  what  agrees  with  it  b  right,  and  what  dis- 
agrees with  it  is  wrong.  In  the  general  domain  of 
truth,  whers  there  are  no  poddre  lUpulationi,  and  in 
phihMophy,  this  diattoction  cannot  be  made.  Yet  as 
Chrtstianitj'  started  with  the  consciousness  of  possess 
ing  the  truth,  it  was  trota  the  first  led  to  establish  prin- 
dples — though  lens  clearly  defined  than  they  were  af- 
terwards. Indeed  we  And  heresy  mentioned  already  in 
the  N.T.,aa  a  departure  from  the  absolute  truth  in  re- 
Ugiona  doetrinea  and  rdigions  life.  Christ  came  into 
the  woild  to  disdoae  the  truth,  m  q  69At  xai  4  dAif^ia 
mi  4  Cwif  (John  ziv,  6) ;  every  one  who  is  of  the  truth 
bears  hia  voice  (John  xviii,  87).  Hence  any  one  who 
firilows  his  teachings  is  i^nnifiM'  riv  \6yov  r$c 
^tloQ  (2  Tim.  ii,  1  A),  and  the  true  doctrine  is  axovroKiie^ 
ipdoTofiia  (Euseb.  Ckurck  Hirtory,  W,  8),  little  different 
flrom  what  was  lata  derignated  as  ipdotoHa  (O.  Hi^or, 
As  wn  ifid.  tig^if.  Tib  1M6).  Thus  there  aioae  in  (be 
apostoHcal  times  a  kovuv  r$c  i^i^tia^,  a  regula  per»- 
talUt  every  departure  fhmi  It  was  soon  stamped  as 
heresy,  and  afterwards  more  correctly  called  iripoiolla, 
by  which  we  are  to  understand  only  oiix  6p^oiro£iiv 
rpdf  ri}i'  dXti^ttay  tou  tuayytXiov  (GaL  ii,  14 ;  comp. 
2  Cor.  xi,  2  eq.),  iiSax^  Vfiiig  iftadtrt  (Rom.  xvi, 
17)  ?  He  who  teacbea  differently,  irtpotUattKoXtl  mi 
wpoaipxtTM  tryudMim  Xoyo«c  wlc  niv  Kvptov  r^/t. 

I.  Xp.  mJ  ry  war  iwriffnav  9ttamaKi^  (1  Tim.  vi,  8). 

Plato  conmdered  heterodoxy  as  error,  not  as  a  mmple 
departure  from  orthodoxy.  Yet  the  andent  Church 
did  not  particularly  attach  itself  to  these  denomina- 
tions of  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  as  designating  the 
contrast  between  the  Christian  truth  and  its  opposite, 
for  its  doctrines  were  not  yet  Srmly  enough  established. 
But  as  they  gradually  came  to  be  more  suictly  defined, 
that  which  agreed  with  the  decisiona  of  the  Church 
was  called  orthodox,  and  whatever  differed  flrom  them 
heterodox.  The  notion  of  orthodoxy  commenced  only 
to  acquire  real  power  when  the  Church  attained  a  se- 
cure footing  in  tbe  stat^  We  find  the  expreesioa  often 
used  by  Enaefaiiis,  Akhanaaina  (whom  E|riphanius  calls 
tbe  father  9t  orthodoxy,  Har.  Ixix,  c.  2),  etc,  and  also 
Among  the  Latins,  e.  g.  in  the  wridngs  of  Jarome.  In- 
doreof  HispalissaysintheOr^7Mef(vii,U):  *'Orthodox- 
us  est  racte  eredens  et  ut  cre<tit  recte  vivens."  The 
Church  as  the  embodiment  of  religion  in  the  com- 
munity needs  a  firmly  established  doctrine  as  its  basis; 
it  no  htoger  leaves  tbe  individual  free  to  believe  as  be 
choosok  Unity  of  doctrine  with  the  Church*  or  at 
least  the  acceptance  of  its  fundamental  principles,  con- 
atitutes  orthodoxy,  departure  tnm  them  is  heterodoxy. 
A  tendency  to  the  use  of  these  worda  was  already  ap- 
parent in  the  ancient  Church,  for  we  find  Ignatius  in 
the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  designates  those  who 
depart  from  the  general  faith,  as  taught  and  supported 
by  the  bishops,  as  ^rfpo^o^ovmc  (^tf  jSniyrK,c.6),  and 
warns  his  readers  against  bmng  led  into  error  rate  irt^ 
poSoliaic  {Ad  Moffn.  c  6).  Ihit  he  uses  them  more  in 
the  etymological  than  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense.  The 
ecderiastical  use  of  them  did  not  become  general  before 
tbe  4th  century,  when  the  r^u/a  verilatU  gradually 
acquired  a  more  objective  form  in  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
.tui^  in  the  confeasions  of  the  Church,  the  decrees  of  the 


synods,  and  tbe  asaertisn  of  die  Cbmeh  pnMwiag  Ok 
standard  of  truth.  In  cases  of  nncertainty,  tbe  Chnnh 
or  tbe  synods  dedded  as  to  what  was  coafomwd  to  tht 
doctrine  of  the  Church  (orthodox),  and  what  cootnny 
to  it  (heterodox).  Thus  it  gradually  proclaimed  more 
and  more  loudly,  especially  in  the  East,  that  tbe  doc- 
trine it  taught  oonsdtoted  orthodoxy,  and  that  eray 
doctrine  differing  from  it  was  heterodoxy. 

Tbia  question  of  orthodoxy  twiee  attuned  r*'<f"ffw 
importance  in  the  Oiurelu  Fint  in  tbe  diiBcultiea  csn- 
ceming  the  dogma  and  ecderiastical  uaages  whidi, 
more  from  an  outward  Impulse  than  from  inner  reanoi^ 
led  to  a  separation  between  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
em  churches.  In  these  discussions,  and  particulariy  on 
that  oooceming  images,  the  Greek  Church  always  based 
itself  on  ila  antiquity  and  its  orthodoxy,  dll  ia  tbe 
course  of  the  dispute  the  LopHi  rqr  hpioSvXiag  was  es- 
tablished in  842,  which  led  to  the  Greek  Church  as- 
suming specifically  the  name  of  wthodox,  which  it  still 
maintains.  The  first  funnal  exposidw)  of  iu  dogmss 
by  John  of  Damascus  (732)  had  already  home  tbe  tide 
of  it&ung  TtfQ  ApQoSii^u  xiffriiuc,  which  was  also  ihe 
case  with  other  distinguished  dogmatic  works  afi«r> 
wards,  such  as  Eutbymius  Zigadenus'a  wavowXia  iityita- 
rue^  6pdoi6iov  wi'invMr,  and  Nicetaa  Aeoaaiuatuirs 
&tiaavpoe  SpdoiiHac.  Tbe  Greek  Church  oonaequsat- 
1y  cbdma  to  possess  the  abs(4ute  truth,  which  she  pre- 
serves without  attempting  to  develop  it,  like  a  misw 
his  treasure,  while  she  considers  all  other  Chriadan 
churches  as  heterodox,  schismatic,  and  heretical.  This 
is  evinoed  In  all  official  ad*  and  documenta  of  the 
Greek  Chnreh,  aa  also  ftom  the  ganenlly  received 
confeadon  of  tbe  arcbUabop  of  Kief^  FMw  Mogilas, 
which  bears  tbe  inscription  'OpioSoiot  iftoXoyia  tIk 
codoXuc^  Kai  nwoffroXuc^c  iacXitaiag  dvaroXtt^f, 
See  Schrockh,  Kin^aigfck.  xvii,466  sq.;  Marfaeineke, 
Utb.  d.  Urtprw»g  v.  d.  Etiiwuixtiimg  d.  Orihodoxir  v. 
Htierodoxit,  eta,  in  Daub  u.  Creulier,  SttuUm,  iii,  1807. 

The  second  occasion  when  the  question  of  orthodoxy 
acquired  such  importance  was  at  the  time  of  Lutber's 
K^mnadon.  The  whde  body  of  doctrine  waa  agvised 
and  determined  down  to  tbe  roost  mtnuM  doipnade 
definitions.  The  adherents  of  the  Reformation  in  tbe 
16th  century  were  from  tbe  first  obliged  to  defaid 
themselves  sgaiost  the  accusation  cf  heresy  and  neol- 
ogism. They  were  thus  obliged  to  prove  their  ooa- 
formity  with  tbe  andent  Church,  and  tlmefbre  thdr 
orthodoxy.  But  as  on  this  pcnnt  there  was  no  ecdasi 
astical  aiithori^  to  refer  to,  evoy  member  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church  was  obliged  all  the  mcHre  diltgeotly  to 
prove  his  unity  of  doctrine  with  the  true  Church  of 
Christ  by  the  only  valid  standard.  Scripture,  and  to  re- 
ject from  his  association  those  who  did  not  conform  to 
that  standard.  The  disputes  which  preceded  tbe  draw- 
ing up  of  Ihe  Formula  of  Concord  greatly  strengthcsied 
this  feelings  and  soon  those  alooa  were  conndered 
thodox  who  aeoeptad  every  article  of  tbut  fiminla. 
The  seal  of  the  contest  magnified  the  importanoe  of 
the  mooted  points  until  it  led  almost  to  a  aepantko. 
The  orthodox  party  considered  that  the  poasesidon  of 
the  absolute  truth  was  suffiaent,  without  absolute  puri- 
ty of  life;  it  was  a  time  of  dead  orthodoxy.  There 
were  certainly  men  of  active  and  living  piety  in  tbe 
party,  but  tbe  paramount  omsideration  waa  that  of 
conformity  to  die  doctrine  of  tbe  Church,  so  thai 
thoroughly  worldly  men  who  accepted  fully  evefy 
anide  of  the  formula  were  in  high  honor  in  tbe 
Church ;  while  such  men  as  John  Amd,  Spener,  Gott- 
fried Arnold,  oould  not  atone  by  their  piety  for  their 
want  of  conform)^  on  some  pointa,  and  were  Ti«dendv 
attacked  1^  dlatiiqpdabad  orthodox  teaebeis.  All  het- 
erodoxy was  then  eonsidend  as  heresy,  i.  eu  regarded 
as  attacking  the  Tery  foundation  of  religioua  tawtb. 
Thb  tendency  was  strnnuonsly  oppoard  by  tbe  gentle 
and  learned  G.  Calixtns,  and  the  pious  and  active 
Spener.  Pietism,  which  arose  about  that  rime,  aided 
in  Uie  wori^-altJi^^^<^Beaf^j«ls^4^d.e  foUowen 
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of  SpencA-,  tnA  the  orthodox  pir^  beeamo  but  ■  thad- 

ow  of  its  former  self.  Soon,  bowerer,  under  tba  influ- 
ence of  Kant,  philosophy  also  entered  into  the  Btrife. 
As  it  prevulect,  orthodoxy  became  but  a  name  to  be 
mocked  at  (Nicola!  Elias  Hartknoch),  and  all  the 
views  which  were  foimerly  denounced  as  heterodox, 
nay  even  heretical,  were  now  looked  upon  as  orthodox, 
Tba  Batioiialists— when  they  ictaioed  Christ  and  the 
Bible — based  tbnr  Chriatlanitf  m  reason ;  and  eveiy 
one  was  oooridered  orthodox  who  stIU  adbeied  to  poa- 
itive  Cfariadanity.  As  for  definite  Church  doctrines, 
they  seemed  to  be  forever  consigned  to  oblivion.  The 
reaction,  however,  came  from  the  same  side  from  whence 
the  attack  had  proceeded.  In  Ksnt  himself  there  were 
already  signs  oif  thiiu  Kchte,  Schdling,  Schlrierma- 
eber,  Bnadoy  H^l,  eta,  threw  discredit  on  the  so-called 
rerelatioas  of  the  philosophic  school,  and  led  the  way 
to  a  more  thorough  conception  of  the  Biblical,  and  in 
ounsequence  of  the  ecclenastical  doctrines,  liieology 
now  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  such  men  ss  Schleier- 
macher,  Neander,  etc.  The  iwue  of  the  controvernes 
thns  raised  will  be  found  treated  under  PnorxsTAirr- 
lax ;  RATiONAuasi ;  RiTUAUSif,  and  dmUar  beada. 
See  alao  Orthodox 

Orthodoxy,  Feast  ol  The  Cooncil  of  CcHutan- 
tinople,  held  under  Photius,  in  the  year  879,  and  reck- 
oned by  the  Greeks  aa  the  eighth  general  council,  foni- 
flad  ioMge-wonfaip  by  new  and  firm  deciNoos,  approv- 
ing and  renewing  all  the  deetoca  of  the  Nicene  CouociL 
The  Greeks,  a  superstttioua  people,  and  contrulled  by 
mooka,  regarded  this  as  so  great  a  blessing  conferred  on 
them  heaven  that  they  resolved  to  consecrate  an 
anniveisary  In  remembrance  of  it,  which  they  called 
tb«  f'eoMt  of  Ortiodoxjf, — Eadie,  JCixlet.  Cgclop.  s.  v. 

Orthoalas  {'OpSumdc  v,  r.  'OfSuala,  Yulg.  Ortho- 
riaa),  a  place  on  tbe  shore  of  Palestine,  to  which  Try- 
pbon,  when  be«eged  by  Antiochue  Sidetea  in  Don, 
fled  by  ship  (1  Mace,  xv,  87).  Orthoeia  ia  described 
by  Pliny  (v,  17)  as  north  of  Tripolis,  and  aouth  of  the 
river  Eleuthem*,  near  which  it  was  situated  (Strabo, 
XTi,p.7S8).  It  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Phoenicia, 
and  distant  1180  stadia  from  the  Orontes  (id.  p,  760). 
Shaw  {Trav.  p.  270-1,  2d  ed.)  ideritifles  the  Eleutherus 
with  the  modem  Nabr  el-BArid,  on  the  north  bank  of 
which,  corresponding  to  the  deacription  of  Strabo  (p. 
758),  be  found  "rains  of  a  conriderable  city,  whose  ad- 
jacent district  pays  yearly  to  the  baahawi  of  Tripoli 
a  tax  of  fifty  dollars  by  tbe  name  of  Or-to»a.  In  the 
PetOinger  Tablet,  also,  Orthosia  is  placed  thirty  miles 
to  the  south  of  Antaradus,  and  twelve  miles  to  tbe 
north  of  Tripoli.  The  eitoation  of  it  likewise  is  further 
itluatrated  by  a  medal  of  Antoninus  I^tis,  stnick  at 
Orthosia ;  upon  tbe  reverse  of  which  we  bave  the  god- 
deaa  Aatarte  treading  upon  a  river.  Fur  this  aXj  was 
htdlt  upon  a  liaing  gmmd  on  tbe  northern  banks  of  the 
river,  within  half  a  furlong  of  the  sea,  and,  as  the  rug- 
ged eminences  of  Mount  Ubanus  lie  at  a  small  distance 
in  a  parallel  with  the  shore,  Orthosia  must  bave  been  a 
place  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  would  have  here- 
by the  enUre  command  of  the  road  (the  only  one  there 
is)  betwixt  Phoenice  and  the  maridme  parts  of  Syria." 
(Sec  also  Thomson,  in  the  BSilioth.  Sacra,  1818,  p.  14.) 
Or  tbe  other  hand,  Mr.  Porter,  who  identUes  the  Eleu- 
them with  the  modem  Nahr  d-Keblr,  describes  the 
mine  of  Orthosia  as  on  tlie  south  bank  of  the  Nahr  el- 
BArid,  the  cold  rivo"  {Bfxndb.  p.  MS,  m,  ed.  187B), 
thos  agredng  with  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 
Tbe  statement  of  Strabo  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to 
aUow  the  inference  that  be  considered  Orthosia  north 
of  the  Elenthous.  Bat  if  the  mine  on  tbe  south  bank 
of  the  Nabr  d-Bftrid  be  really  those  of  Ortboua,  it 
■cms  an  objection  to  the  identification  of  the  Eleu- 
therus with  the  Nahr  el-Keb1r;  for  Strabo  at  one  time 
makes  Orthosia  (xiv,  p.  670),  and  at  another  Uie  neigh- 
boring river  Elenthems  (o  TXijm'ov  worafia^),  the 
boon^iy  of  Pbomicia  on  the  north.   His  cmdd  hard- 


ly have  been  the  case  if  the  Eleotbvua  were  6f  honn, 
or  nearly  twelve  miles,  from  Orthosis.  Kiepert  (i/qp) 
locates  Orthosia  at  Nahr  A  rka,  midway  between  these 
two  points  (Robinson,  Later  Bib.  Ret.  p.  682). 

According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  x,  7,  2),  Tiyphon  fled 
to  Apamea,  while  in  a  fragment  of  Cbarax,  quoted  by 
Grimm  {Kungrf.  Hami^.')  ftom  HuUer's  frap.  Gnte. 
Bitt,  iii,  644,  fr.  14,  be  is  said  to  bave  taken  refuge  at 
PtoleroiiisL  Grimm  reeondles  these  atatemeala  by  anp- 
poaing  that  Tryphon  fled  first  to  Orthosis,  then  to 
Ptolemaia,  and  iMly  to  Apamea,  wbere  be  waa  slain. — 
Smith. 

Ortis,  Alonso,  a  noted  Spanish  theolt^an  and  his- 
torian, was  a  native  of  Toledo,  and  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  I6th  century.  He  held  for  some  lime 
the  cannnry  of  Toledo,  and  while  in  this  position  he 
was  employed  by  cardinal  Ximenes  to  revise  the  Moz- 
arabic  Liturgy.  At  bis  death  Ortiz  bequeathed  his 
library  to  the  University  of  Salamanca.  He  left  six 
essays,  which  were  collected  and  pnbUshcd  in  one  vol- 
ume under  the  tiUe  at  De  ta  Aerwis  M  rey  Doa  Ftr- 
nando  el  Catdlico,  contolatorio  a  ia  prittceta  tk  Por- 
tugal; Una  oradan  a  lot  rqw*  catdlieot  (in  Spaniab 
and  Latin) ;  Dot  cartas  mauagerat  a  lot  rrya,  una  qu» 
ncribio  la  eituiad,  la  otra  el  cabildo  tie  la  igUtia  de  To- 
ledo; Contra  la  carta  del  protonotario  Luceiia  (Seville, 
14ra,  foL),  The  most  important  among  tbem  are  a 
treaUse,  in  twenty-seven  chapters,  addressed  to  the 
princess  of  Portu^,  daughter  of  Isabella,  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  a  discourse  addressed  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  after  the  taking  of  Granada  in  1492,  in 
which  he  rejoices  ovetthe  event,  and  expresses  also  bis 
satislaction  at  the  cruel  expulsion  of  tbe  Jews  and 
herety».  "  These  two  discoursea,"  says  Ticknor,  "  are 
written  in  a  pompous  stylet  yet  they  are  not  wanting 
in  Bserit,  and  the  seoood  contains  one  or  two  really  flue 
and  even  touching  pasaagea  on  the  peace  enjoyed  by 
Spain  rince  its  bated  enemy  had  been  expelled,  heart- 
fdt  expressions  of  the  author  which  found  an  echo  in 
all  the  Spaniards."  Besides  these  two  treatises,  this 
volume  conuins  an  account  of  an  attempt  at  asssssina- 
tion  committed  against  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  at  Bar- 
celona Dec.  7,  1472;  two  letters  from  the  dty  anti 
cathedral  of  Toledo,  asking  that  Granada  may  nut  lake 
precedence  before  Toledo;  and  an  attack  against  the 
prothonotary  Juan  de  Lncena,  who  had  ventured  to 
blame  the  severity  of  the  Inquisition,  He  wrote  also 
Mittale  mixtum,mxujidum  regulam  beati  Itidori,  dictum 
Mozarabet  (Toledo,  1500,  foL,  with  a  preface) : — Brtvi- 
arium  mixtum  secundum  regulam  beati  Itidori,  dictuiA 
Mozarabet  (Toledo,  1602,  foL) ;  these  two  works  are  of 
great  value  on  account  of  the  learned  preface  and  of 
their  scarcity.  See  Nicolas  Antonio,  B&HotMeea  ffit- 
pmia  noea;  Ticknor,  Hittory  of  Spamth  Literature,  i, 
S88;  Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  xxxvill,  89] ;  Stud, 
u.  Krii.  1868,  iii,  587 ;  MctA.  Qu.  nee.  July,  1867,  p.  487. 
(J.N.  P.) 

OltllbeiiMB  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  sect,  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Vaudoit,  or 
Waldentet  (q.  v.).  They  were  afterwards  identified 
with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  The  Ortltbenses 
are  mentioned  in  the  treatise  of  Reinerius  againat  the 
Waldenses  (Bad.  Max.  xxv,  266),  where  also  they  are 
called,  bet  apparently  by  a  false  reading,  OrdAarU.  The 
Ortlibensea  appear  to  have  been  a  party  of  the  disciples 
of  A  malrie  of  Bena,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  sect 
under  the  influence  of  a  leader  named  Ortlieb,  at  Stras- 
burg,  early  in  the  18th  century  (( t iesekr,  £cc{r«.  Httt.m, 
467),  Keiner  describes  them  as  repodiaiotsof  nearly  all 
the  articles  of  Christian  MOt.  llins  they  denied  that 
there  waa  a  Trinity  before  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  according  to  them,  only  then  became  the  Son 
of  God.  To  these  two  persons  of  the  Godhead  they 
added  a  third,  during  the  preaching  nf  Jesus  Christ, 
namelv,  the  apostle  Peter,  whom  tliev  acknowledged  as 
being  the  Holy  Ohost.^,T^^  he(dj^^|^  of  the 
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worldt  Int  had  no  mrtioii  of  tbe  resurrection  of  th« 
body  or  the  immortality  of  the  muL  Notwithstandiiig 
this  they  "miw^^i*^  (perhaps  by  way  of  irooy)  that 
tbare  would  be  a  final  jadgmeot,  at  wbicb  time  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  would  become  pnaelytse  to  their 
sect  They  denied  the  death  and  resuirection  of  Jeaus 
Christ;  His  croea,  they  pretended,  was  penanoe  and 
their  own  abM^mioua  way  of  life;  this,  they  said,  was 
the  croas  Jesus  Christ  bwe.  They  ascribed  all  the  vir^ 
tue  of  baptism  to  the  merit  of  him  who  administered  it. 
They  were  of  ofrinioD  that  Jews  might  be  saved  witfa- 
oat  bapdsm,  provided  they  joined  their  tanks.  They 
boldly  asserted  that  they  tbansdves  were  the  only  true 
mystical  body,  that  is  to  say,  the  Church  of  ChrisL 
The  Ortliboirian  heresy  seems  to  have  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  pantheism  of  Amalric,  and  with  his 
theory  as  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  See, 
besides  the  works  Inr  Rriner  and  Gieaeler  above  referred 
to.  Neander,  CI. IT,  670,571.  (J.U.W.) 

Orton,  Hah  a.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  lyringham,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  Aug. 
6, 1789.  He  graduated  at  Williams  CoU^  WilUun»> 
town,  Ifasn,  fan  1818;  studied  tbctdogy  in  PriooeUHi 
Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  was  licensed  by 
the  New  Brunswick  Prediytery,  and  ordained  at  Cran- 
berry, N.  J.,  in  1822.  He'labned  successfully  at  Sen- 
eca Falls,  N.  Y.,  Lisle,  Greene,  and  Lisle  a  second  time. 
He  died  at  the  latter  place  Dec  28,  1864.  Dr.  Orton 
wrote  laq^y  for  the  press,  especially  on  tapital  pun- 
ishment, epiaeopaey,  and  slavery.  He  was  a  man  of 
profimnd  tnveatigadon;  hit  powers  of  abstmction  were 
seldom  equalled.  Inflddity  in  all  iu  phases  found  in 
him  an  unbending  opponent  Never  for  one  moment 
did  he  seem  to  doubt  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible,  or  the  sacredness  of  the  ministry. 
See  Wilson,  Ptvib.  Biit.  A  Im.  1866,  p.  220.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Orton,  Job,  S.T.P.,  an  eminent  English  divine  of 
the  Independent  body,  noted  as  an  expositor  of  sa- 
cred writ  and  as  a  pulpit  laborer,  was  born  at  Shrews- 
bury Sept.  4, 1717.  To  his  parents,  who  were  the  pa^ 
troDB  of  piety  and  good  men,  he  was  indebted  for  early 
instrucUon  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  he  imbibed  from 
them  the  principles  of  pnre  religion.  In  his  native 
town  he  acquired  a  considerable  portion  of  dassical 
learning.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  put  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Charles  Owen,  of  Warrington,  who  had 
usually  with  bim  a  few  young  men  designed  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  In  1784  he  was  sent  to  Dr. 
Doddridge's  academy  at  Northampton ;  and,  after  going 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  studies,  be  was  in  1789 
appointed  asdstant  to  the  doctor  in  his  academical  la- 
bors. Toung  Orton  discharged  the  duties  of  this  of- 
fice with  ungular  ability,  prudence,  and  suceesa.  In 
1741  he  was  taken  from  this  situation  to  hie  native 
town  the  united  voices  of  the  Presbyterian  and  In- 
dependent oongregationt,  which  Jtnned  to  receive  bim 
as  tb^  pastor.  On  Dr.  DoddrMg^s  decease,  he  was 
pressingly  invited  to  succeed  him  in  the  academy  and 
congregation ;  but  this,  as  well  as  a  call  to  succeed  Dr. 
Hughes  in  London,  be  declined,  and  continued  bis  la- 
bora  at  Shrewsbury  till  compelled  by  iU-healtb  to  re- 
sign the  pastoral  office.  After  this  be  devoted  himself 
to  literary  pursuits,  so  far  as  his  health  would  allow,  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Kidderminster  July  19, 
1788.  "Few  men  were  more  diligent  than  lf^  Orton,  or 
more  oonscientiooa  in  petfbming  the  various  dutW  of 
his  office.  To  the  end  of  his  life  his  heart  waa  set  on 
doing  good ;  and  when  he  had  ceased  to  preach,  con- 
versation, letters,  plans  of  sermons,  were  sent  to  bis 
frietids,  and  every  private  method  in  his  power  was  re- 
sorted to.  With  the  same  view  be  published  books: 
viz.  Ditamnet  m  Eteniljf  (1764,  several  editions).  On 
Ztat  (1774,  l2mo),  On  Cirutim  Wcrtk^t  (1776, 12mo) : 
—Me^atiom  for  SacranKnt  (\1TJ,  I2mo):— sev- 
eral volumes  of  Sermotu,  etc  His  L}ft  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridfft  (Salom  1766,  %vo,  and  often)  is  one  of  the  moat 


usefid  be<^  to  a  student  and  a  numster."  Bat  tbe  pris* 
dpal  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Orton  was  pnUisInd  afar 
his  decease,  and  is  ntitled  A  SkoH  and  Plum  Apoii- 
1ia»  of  the  Oid  TeatamM,  with  DevoAmat  ami  Pracliai 
Stjlection$,for  the  Urn  of  FamHiei  (edited  by  Bobot 
Gentleman,  from  the  author's  MSS.,  6  vcda  8ro,  1798: 
2d  ed.  6  voU.  1822).  "It  is  compoaed  on  tbe  plan  of 
Doddridge's  Expoeiior,  with  which  it  forma  a  cam|ilete 
commentary  on  the  CAtire  Bible.  It  is  well  adapted  Is 
the  otgect  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  exlubils  good 
sense  and  moeh  somid  expontion.  In  it*  own  d^ort- 
mmtit  baa  not  been  M^Mtaeded"  (Kiito).  SeeJoas^ 
Chrittitm  Biog.  s.  v.;  Kipfds,  Biog.  BriLT,aOSi  ASBf 
bone,  Did.  <tf  BriL  and  Amer.  Anthmt,  li,  148%  140; 
Lowndes,  p.  64(^82L  (J.U.W.) 

Onw.   See  HoRua; 

Orris,  Saxubl,  a  miniater  of  tbe  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Denmark,  Lewis  Cooaty, 
N.  Y.,  Dec  5, 1818 ;  was  converted  in  1829 ;  eommeoad 
preaching  in  1839;  joined  the  Black  River  Conference 
in  1842,  and  died  at  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14, 1850. 
Hr,  Orvla  waa  me  of  the  brigbteat  ontamenta  ol  Ui 
confereoce.  Hia  sermons  were  digested,  symnietrical, 
and  powerful,  hu  scholarship  respectable  and  somid, 
and  his  ardor  for  study  intense.  His  pastoral  labeo 
were  full  of  affection  and  success,  and  all  bis  eflbcts  woe 
by  his  fervent  piety  made  very  acceptable  and  naefad. 
See  Mtnutu  of  Corfertnoet,  iv,  616 ;  Biaek  Bictr  Co^. 
Memorial,  p,i80.  (G.UT.) 

Oryx,  a  speciee  of  antelope  held  in  high  eadnation 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Sir  John  G.WilkinsM 
says:  "Among  the  Egyptians  the  orsrx  was  tfae  only 
one  of  tbe  antelope  tribe  diosen  aa  an  embtem,  bat  k 
was  not  sacred;  and  tfae  same  city  on  wbooe  meno- 
ments  it  was  represented  in  sacred  anbjecu  was  in  tbt 
habit  of  killing  it  for  tbe  table.  Tbe  head  of  this  ani- 
mal formed  the  prow  of  tlie  mysterious  boat  of  Pthafa- 
Sokari-Osiris,  who  was  worshipped  with  peculiar  hon- 
ors at  Memphis,  and  who  beU  a  conspicuoua  place 
among  coo  torn  porary  gods  of  all  the  temples  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.  This  did  not,  however,  pcevcnt 
their  sacrificing  tbe  oryx  to  the  gods,  or  slsugfaioing 
it  for  their  own  use,  lai^  herds  of  tb«n  being  kept  I7 
the  wealthy  Egyptians  for  this  purpose,  and  tbe  aculpi- 
ures  of  Memphis  and  its  vicinity  abound,  no  leaa  Utaa 
those  of  tbe  I'bebaid,  with  proob  of  this  focL  But  a 
particular  one  may  have  been  set  apart  and  conaeciUcd 
to  the  deity,  being  distinguished  by  certain  narks 
which  the  [nests  fancied  they  coidd  discern,  aa  In  tbe 
case  of  oxen  exempted  from  sacrifice.  And  U'tbe  law* 
permitted  the  oryx  to  be  killed  without  tbe  mark  of  tbe 
pontiff's  seal  (which  was  indispensable  for  oxen  pre- 
vious to  their  being  taken  to  the  altar),  the  privily 
of  exemption  might  be  secured  to  a  single  animal  when 
kq>t  apart  within  the  inacceasible  precincts  of  tbe  tem- 
ple. In  the  zodiacs  tbe  oryx  was  chosen  to  repruut 
tbe  sign  Oapiioomus.  M.Champollk»eon«deiaitthe 
representative  of  Setb,  and  HorapoUa  gives  it  an  trntn- 
viatde  character  as  the  emblem  of  impurity.  It  was 
even  thought  to  foreknow  the  rising  of  the  moon,  and 
to  be  indignant  at  her  presence.  Pliny  is  disposed  to 
give  it  credit  for  better  behaviw  towards  the  dog-etar, 
which,  when  risini^  it  looked  upon  with  the  appeatwwe 
of  adMntkm.  But  tbe  naturaUat  was  misinforaied  re- 
specting the  growth  of  ita  hair  in  imitation  of  tbe  boll 
Basis.  Su^  woe  tbe  fables  of  old  writers;  and  jodg- 
ing  from  the  important  post  it  held  in  tfae  boat  of  So- 
kari,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  it  the  emblem  of  a  good 
rather  than  of  an  evil  deity,  contrary  to  tbe  opinioa 
of  the  leuned  ChampoUioo."— Gardner,  Fakht  ^  t*s 
World,  s.  V.   See  Antklopk. 

Orseohowsld,  Stajhslacs  (better  known  to 
learned  Eniops  under  hb  Lnlinlaed  name  ef  Onadk*- 
rMM),  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Ptdiah  Hnaln^aaa  of 
tbe  Beformation  period.  He  was  bon  ia  Oalicia  in 
lfrl8,puiiued  biiL^lmigitt^ikjniW^Cta 
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Uten  went  to  the  nniTnaities  of  VteiuM  and  WitteQ- 
bog.  At  the  Utter  place  be  became  iotimaUly  ao- 
qountad  with  Lutber  and  Uelancthon,  and  adopted 
tbor  opinioiiB;  not,  bowover,  from  a  bhm  f^fitty  and 
kire  of  truth,  but  becaoie  bia  kcUms  diaMcter  craved 
Dorelty.  "Haviug  bean  sent  to  Germany,"  he  aaya 
himBelf,  "  I  became  enamoured  of  ionoTatioii.  I  con- 
lidered  that  it  would  be  very  honorable  to  me  if,  by  in- 
troducing some  Gennan  doctrines,  I  should  be  diMin- 
gutsbed  from  my  equate  ia  ag«^  as,  for  iaitance,  such 
priiici[4ea  aa  to  disobey  the  pope;  to  have  iw  lespect  for 
Uwa;  to  revel  always, and  never  to  tet;  to  sebe  the 
Church  property ;  to  know  nothing  about  God ;  to  ex- 
terminate the  monks.  AAer  three  years  of  study  I  ar- 
rived at  the  truth  that  all  which  ia  old,  which  is  paternal, 
is  not  just.  I  wished  to  advance  further,  and  I  passed 
to  Carlstadt,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  all  thu  be  has 
taken  from  Lutber  he  has  made  still  worse.  To  the 
guidance  of  such  leaden  I  intrusted  myself,  and  who- 
ever made  mote  and  bolder  innovations^  him  I  consid- 
ered better  and  more  learned."  This  descriptimi  of  the 
particular  tenets  which  he  confessed,  expressed  in  the 
roost  coane  and  abnsive  language,  was  written  at  a  time 
when  he  had  joined  the  Komaniets  and  attacked  the 
Prouatants;  and  although  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  his  oonneetioa  widi  the  Reformers  was  writtra  in 
order  to  throw  odium  m  the  notcsCant  doctrines,  he 
gave  at  the  aame  time  a  tme  |nctan  of  his  passion- 
ate character,  which  rendered  him  tbroagh  all  his  life 
equally  daogerons  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy.  After 
having  finidied  his  studies  at  the  German  utdTersities, 
Orzecbowaki  visited  Rome,  and  returned  to  his  native 
land  in  1544,  UMiougfaly  imbued  with  the  opiniooa  of 
the  Rctf^mmera.  He  b^tn  openly  to  bimdh  them  in 
hia  oooatiy;  bmt  he  aooo  peweived  that  they  could  not 
afford  him  ai^  woridly  advantages,  while  the  Bomau 
Catholic  Church  could  di^tose  of  weslth  and  honors  in 
hvor  of  its  defenders  He  iherefore  entered  into  orders, 
and  was,  after  some  time,  promoted  to  the  caoonry  of 
Prfcmyil.  Bat,  although  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catbidic  clergy,  he  could  not  entirely  conceal  his  teal 
opinions^  btaag  eoatinually  excited  by  bu  relative,  Rey, 
of  Nad^owin,  one  of  the  first  ProteMant  writers  of  Ua 
eonntij.  Afraid  of  ledng,  by  an  overt  attack  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  advantages  he  derived  as 
one  of  her  dignitaries,  he  did  it  in  an  indirect  manner. 
Thus  be  opened  a  ttiscunion  in  several  writings  on  the 
GDoocUa  of  Fedrrara  and  Fkwence,  questioning  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope  over  the  Eastern  Church,  although 
osieBaibly  profearing  a  great  respect  for  those  coundls, 
and  thereby  provoking  an  tnqoiry  into  the  relation  of 
the  PoUsb  Church,  which  was  of  Eastern  origin,  to  the 
Church  of  Some  as  its  s»prfme(?)  head.  He  also  open- 
ly defended  the  matrimony  of  the  priests.  Having  been 
cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  fur  attempt- 
iug  innovations  dangerous  to  the  repose  of  the  Church 
ukI  the  parity  of  its  doctrines,  Orzechowski  made  a  re- 
cantation of  hia  opinions,  and  the  book  which  contained 
them  was  condemned  to  be  burned.  This  snlnnlssion 
ofOizediowaki  to  the  authority  <^  his  Church  was  not, 
however,  of  long  duration }  and  when  the  rector  of 
KfycaoDOw  married  a  ydk,  Onechowski  took  his  part 
riolenily  against  the  cle^.  Soon  atlerwanls  he  him- 
lelf  public^  married  Hi^aline  Chelmicki;  and  when 
the  bidwp  of  Prremysl  cited  him  on  that  account  be- 
tan  the  tribunal,  be  arrived  in  company  wltii  auch  nu- 
Bwooa  and  powerftd  friends  that  the  Usbop  dared  not 
open  the  oourtr  bat,  affecting  to  Judge  him  1^  default, 
signed  a  decree  of  excommunication,  inflicting  npcm 
him  the  penal^  of  infamy  and  confiscation  of  property. 
Orcecbowskl,  not  in  the  least  intimidated  by  these  pro- 
ceedings, gave  a  puUie  jnstiScalion  of  his  conduct  be- 
fore his  congregation.  He  oomfdMned  at  the  same 
Ume  befan  dte  tiibonal  of  the  province  of  the  vitdent 
and  cruel  proceedings,  and  made  an  appeal  from  the 
flpiaeo^  aestooctt  to  Uie  aRhbisbop.  PubUc  senii- 
mant  bvored  Orxecbowski,  and,  thcMgh  the  higheat 


governmental  antbority  bad  approved  the  episcopal 
verdict,  no  officer  dared  to  execute  the  Church  decree. 
The  delay  only  encouraged  the  oppoaition ;  and  when  in 
1A60  a  diet  was  convened  to  ftaitber  consider  the  am, 
general  <q)iidon  was  ao  outspokenly  arrayed  against  the 
Church  that  Orzecbowaki  found  it  an  easy  task  to  fan 
the  popular  indignation  into  a  terrible  flame,  and  thus 
unconscioudy  became  a  most  valuable  aerrant  to  the 
Reforaiarion  cause,  though  he  had  himself  turned  the 
ooU  shoulder  to  it.  His  \nUKt  attack  of  Romanism 
opened  the  c^cs  of  the  peofde,  and  aoon  the  biahopB 
who  bad  been  so  eager  to  cotidamn  ORechowald  sought 
for  an  opportunity  to  reconeile  this  able  and  violent  an- 
tagOTiist.  On  Feb.  17,  1668,  absolution  was  granted 
him,  and  be  thereupon  presented  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
synod  a  declaration  of  his  entire  adherence  to  its  tenets, 
and  at  the  same  time  resigned  his  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties. But  as  the  pope  of  Rome  refused  to  approve  the 
action  of  the  synod  uid  bishops,  Orzechowski  broke  out 
anew  in  invecUvca  against  Rome.  This  tim^  howeyeTf 
his  opftmUaa  proved  no  longer  as  formidaUe  aa  here- 
tofore, the  golden  opportunity  for  leadership  having 
been  kat  by  him.  Those  who  fsrored  the  Reforma- 
tion cause  dared  not  to  trust  him  after  his  sudden  de- 
sertion. The  Romanists  put  his  writings  into  the  Index 
ExpurgtOorittt,  and  he  was  dedared  a  servant  of  Satan. 
In  1667  he  was  excommunicated  anew,  bnt  when,  aoon. 
after,  hia  wife  died — the  principal  obatado  to  reoondK- 
arion  with  Rome,  as  the  pope  refused  to  endorse  the  mar- 
riage contract — Orzechowski  was  approached  kindly, 
and  in  1659  was  Anally  reconciled  to  the  Church  which 
he  had  so  long  and  violently  and  ably  attacked.  He 
now  directed  his  hostility  to  the  Protestants,  and  for 
many  years  was  Rome's  ablest  champicm  in  Poland. 
His  writings  of  this  period  abound  in  the  aame  vlra- 
leitee  and  scurrility  which  chararterixe  his  works  against 
Rome.  He  died  in  tbe  second  half  of  the  16th  century. 
The  life  of  this  extraordinary  individual  is  one  of  the 
ntwst  striking  proofs  that  the  highest  talent,  destitute 
of  principle,  is  nnahle  to  produce  anything  that  is  realty 
great  or  good.  The  principal  cause  of  popular  discon- 
tent with  Rome  in  Pc^and,  and  the  principal  promoter 
of  Protestant  JUter^.  he  betnyod  Iqr  the  fleklenem  of 
bis  character  and  tbo  vematility  of  his  opiniona  the 
high  vocation  to  which  bu  great  talents  and  bold  char- 
acter seemed  to  entitle  him.  He  might  have  been  the 
founder  of  Protestantism  in  Poland.  He  died  an  abject 
slave  to  popish  error  and  superstition,  and  left  his  coun- 
try in  darknen  and  slavery,  instead  of  securing  for  it 
religions  and  civil  freedom.  See  K  rasinski,  Uitt.  of  the 
Ar/.MPtolmif,  1,179-196.  (J.H.W.) 

Osal'u  ('Q(raiiic,yidg.  omits),  a  Gnedzed  form  (1 
Esdr.  viii,  48)  of" the  name  jusRAiAH  (Ezra  viii,  19). 

O  Sapiantia!  <0  Wvdiml)  Theae  are  die  open- 
ing words  of  the  flnt  of  a  aeries  of  anthems,  one  of 

which  was  sung  with  tbe  Magnificat  every  evening,  in 
the  Church  of  Enghind,  before  the  Reformation,  for  the 
eight  days  preceding  Christmas-eve;  that  sung  on 
Dec.  17  banning  "  O  Sapientia !"  The  seriea  ia  here 
given  in  an  £i^;lish  translation : 

Deb  IT.  O  StMimlfa  /  O  Wisdom  1  which  earnest  oat 
of  tbe  mouth  of  ueHoatlli^,  raachtaigfhmi  one  end  to 
the  otber,  ml|dilfly  and  sweetly  ordering  all  things,  come 
and  teach  ns  we  way  oTnodentandlng. 

"Der,18.  OJdsmrf/  O  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  bonse 
of  Israel,  who  appeared  to  Mt>aes  In  a  flame  of  flre  In  tbe 
bosh,  and  gavest  htm  the  law  In  Slnal,  come  and  deliver 
ns  with  an  outstretehed  am. 

"  Dee.  1».  O  Jtodte  Jmm  t  0  Boot  or  Jesse,  which  stand* 
est  for  an  ennlgn  of  the  people,  at  whom  khigs  i>ball  shnt 
iheir  months,  tnon  to  whom  the  GentUee  sball  seek,  come 
and  deliver  ns  now ;  tarry  ni>t. 

»Dec.M.  OCtftefsDsvtf/  0  Key  of  David,  Sad  Scep- 
tre of  tbe  honse  of  Israel,  thun  ibst  openest,  and  no  man 
nhutteth ;  and  sbnttest,  and  nu  man  npeneih ;  come  and 
bring  the  prisoner  out  of  the  prisnn-hnim,  and  him  that 
rittetb  in  darkness  and  In  the  shadow  of  death. 

"DecSl.  O  Orinat  O  Dav-Spring,  brightnesa  of  the 
everlssilng  light,  and  Sun  of  Rtgfateonniess,  come  and 
enllghien  them  that  alt  hi  darkuess/imdJn^beishadow 
of  death.  DigiiizGd  by  VjOOylC 
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"DftC.  «B.  0  Rm  Omtlvmt  O  Kins  rad  Duire  of  Ml 
nntittDat  thoa  Curoer^bma  who  taut  made  butb  one, 
cume  and  um  man  whinn  tfaim  furmedat  from  the  cla^. 

*'  Dec.  88.  0  XmmoMiud  t  O  Bmmannel,  our  King  and 
Lnwglvar,  Hope  of  the  Oentllea  and  their  SaTionr,  come 
anil  save  us,  O  Lord  onr  Ood." 
—Staunton,  A'ccfw.  Diet.  a.  v. 

OBbaldistUi,  Richard,  an  Engliab  prelate  of 
note,  was  bora  near  the  opening  of  the  18th  century. 
He  wai  educated  at  Oxrord,  and,  even  after  entering 
the  Church,  taught  for  a  while.  He  was  at  one  time 
muter  of  Weatminster  Scbotd.  Whik  in  thU  po^on 
he  was  found  to  entertain  eontsmpt  for  high  eodemas- 
tical  Mithorittet  (see  Perry,  Ch.  Hitt.  i,  686, 687),  and  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  the  country.  Later  we  find 
Oabaldistan  in  the  deanery  of  York,  and  in  1747  he  was 
elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  to  London  in  1762.  He  died  in  1764.  He 
pubUshed  several  Sermotu  (Lond.  172S,  1748, 1752). 

OBband,  GiDBOs,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  waa  bom  near  the  opening  of  this 
century.  Of  hie  early  history  we  have  but  little  at  our 
command.  He  entered  the  Genesee  Conference  in  1843 
or  1848,  and  for  twelve  years  sacceasfuUy  labored  for 
the  Christian  cause.  "  He  accomplished,"  says  the  rec- 
ord, "more  for  hia  sin-periled  race  and  the  glory  of 
God  than  some  men  have  in  half  a  ceiituc^'."  He  died 
at  Macedon  Centre,  N.  Y.,  June  7, 18&5.  See  Conable, 
flitt.  of  the  Genaee  Conferatee  (N.  Y.  1876,  8vo),  p.  560, 
661. 

Oabezii(e)  op  CANrKSBDitT,  an  English  divine  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  period,  flouriabed  near  the  close  of 
the  11^  centaiy.  He  died  in!  100.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  life  of  St.  Dunstan,  published  in  Wharton's  .4fi^ta 
Uaera  (1691,  foL),  and  is  supposed  to  have  left  other 
wriUngt.  See  Wright,  Biog.  BriL  IMtraria  (Anglo- 
Norman  period),  p>  26  sq. 

Osbeni(e)  op  Glouobstbb,  another  English  di- 
vine of  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  flourished  near  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century.  He  waa  the  author  of  a 
Comma^ary  on  the  PeMateuch,  in  the  form  of  dialogues ; 
alao  a  Conumitmjf  m  the  Book  of  Judget,  and  four 
tveatisea  0»  the  Incarnation^  Nafivitf,  Paenon,  and  Rfi- 
urmtion  of  Chriet,  but  none  of  these  worits  have  ever 
been  printed.  See  Wright,  Biog.  Brit.  Literaria  (An- 
gto-Norroan  period),  p.  168  iq. 

Osborn,  Clumnoey,  a  Preri}yt«rian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Berkshire,  Tioga  County,' N.  Y.,  Aug.  1,  1811. 
He  was  educated  in  Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson, 
Ohio;  studied  divinity  in  the  theological  seminary  of 
Hudson,  Ohio;  was  licensed  by  Portage  Presbytery, 
and  ordained  pastor  of  the  Chanh  in  Farmington,  Ohio, 
in  1842.  He  labored  sucoeesively  at  Grand  Blanc, 
Brighton,  Byron,  Livonia,  and  DearbomsviUe—aU  in 
the  sUte  of  Michigan.  He  died  Nov.  80,  1866,  Mr. 
Osbom  was  a  diligent  and  faithful  home  missicmary, 
singularly  punctual  and  systematic  tn  hie  studiea  and 
habits,  and  never  wearying  in  his  labor  of  love.  See 
Wilson,  Pn^  Hitt,  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  222.  ( J.  L.  S.) 

Osborn,  Jeremiah,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  in  1779.  He  studied  theology 
under  Dr.  Perkins,  and  was  one  of  the  [»oneer  ministers 
of  noga  County,  N.T.  He  waa  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  IVeabyterian  Cbarcb  in  Berkshire,  N.Y., 
in  1806 ;  i^eached  in  that  place  until  1820,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Candor,  in  the  same  county.  Here  his  labors 
were  indefatigable.  Oftentimes  he  was  known  to  start 
nut  on  a  pastoral  visitation  in  the  morning,  visit  from 
house  to  house  through  the  day,  conduct  an  evening 
meeting  and  return  to  his  home,  not  having  taken  any 
meal  since  he  left  in  the  morning.  He  beoune  prema- 
turely old,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  active 
ministry.  In  1886  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  in  1839, 
while  on  a  Journey  to  Massachusetts  to  visit  his  mother, 
he  died  suddenly.  Mr.  Osbom  was  a  roan  of  gra^'e  and 
digniiled  deportment,  bis  manner  in  the  pulpit  bdng  of 


this  type,  and  lus  sermoitt  bdng  ahr^  iai|«eMcd  wkk 
solemnity.   See  Wibon,  PreA.  BiM.  AlmamK,  USt^ 
222.  (J.L.S.) 

Osbotn,  Samuel,  a  Cungregatioiid  ndnitcr, «( 
Irish  birth,  came  to  thia  country  near  the  opening  tiM 
century,  and  was  minister  at  East  ham,  Haas.,  froiD  I7I8 
to  1736,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire  because  of  his 
leaning  to  Armtnianism.  He  thra  taught  acbooi  for  | 
some  ten  years  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  died  aboot 
1786,  aged  about  ninety-flve  years.  He  puUished  his 
case  and  com[daint  in  1743. 

Oaborn.  Tberoa,  a  minister  of  the  Metbodiii 
EfHscopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Amenia,  N.  T.,  in  17M: 
was  converted  abuut  1814,  JiMiwd  the  New  York  Coa- 
ference  in  1826,  and  died  at  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1^ 
1852.  He  was  a  faithful  and  useful  minister,  of  ditp 
piety,  beautiful  virt  ue,  moderate  gifts,  and  eoo^daaUc  ! 
usefulness.  See  Mmiiu  of  Cot^eremca,  v,  ISO;  Sniili, 
Sabred  JUemories,  p,  46  »q.  | 

Oabome,  Bthan.  an  American  Pre^yteiian  mis- 
later,  waa  bora  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  21, 1768.  Vba 
Just  ready  for  school  the  llevolutktnary  War  broke  out, 
and  be  entered  the  army  in  defence  vS  the  Aaerioa 
cause.  After  the  war  he  studied  for  the  miniMv,  asd 
was  licensed  when  twenty-seven  yean  old;  and  bam 
December,  1798,  to  1844  waa  settled  as  pastor  om  the 
Old  Stone  Church  at  FairlieU,  N.  J.  He  died  theic 
May  1,  1868. 

Oflborae,  Michael,  a  Prert>yterian  miiuit«f,wia 
bwn  in  Essex  County,  N,J.,Man!b  21,1796.  Hiataitr 
educaticmal  advantages  were  limited;  be  studied  the-  , 
ology  in  the  Princeton  Seninaiy,  N.  J.;  was  lioMsed  «>  ' 
preach  Oct.  10^  1822,  and  wlaiDed  in  1826l  Helibo^ 
ed  auceeanvelr  in  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Woodbcidge,  N.  i.: 
Charlotte  C.  H.,  Va.;  Newbern  and  Raleigh,  N.  C: 
Briery  and  Cub  Creek,  Ta.,  and  Farroville,Va.,  at  which 
latter  place  he  died,  July  &,  1868.  Mr.  Osbonte  waa  ■ 
man  of  excellent  understanding,  sound  and  k)gical  judg- 
ment, quick  and  accurate  pocepdon.  Hu  pnacfaine 
was  of  the  highest  order  of  exoeUenoBibclngdMneKi- 
ized  by  de^  feeling  and  eathdriana.  See  Wilne, 
Pmb.  HiA  Almamae,  1866,  p.  861.  (J.L..S,) 

Osborne,  Lord  Sydney  Godolphln,  an 

lish  divine  and  philanthrupiat,  was  born  Feb.  5,  IOC*'. 
and  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1^  He  became  leaor 
of  Stoke  Vogia,  and  in  1841  at  Durweeton,  Donctdiife. 
He  died  in  1878.  Lord  Osborne  puUished  SevtaH  ind 
iU  UoipHaU  (1866),  which  he  visited  and  aided  u  im- 
proving, and  many  brief  enays  for  the  proaiolion  of 
various  chariries,  as  well  as  work  a  strictly  sradv 
character. 

Oecar  I,  King  or  Swkdbs  aitd  Nobwat,  dcwrm 
a  place  here  on  account  of  bis  varied  philaothrcitae 
Ubun.  He  was  bom  at  Paris  July  4^  1799,  and  v« 
the  son  of  the  French  general  Bemadotte.  He  came 
to  the  throne  in  1844,  and  was  then  already  noted  as  so 
author  and  a  man  of  rare  culture.  He  had  reuoontrcd 
Romanism,  and  became  an  adherent  to  the  Luthcna 
creed.  As  a  moiuuch,  he  exerted  biandf  in  favor  «f 
religiooa  and  t«nperance  reforms,  and  the  iapnTtmeat 
of  the  social  coodition  of  women.  He  reigned  the 
royal  authority  in  1867,  and  died  in  1869.  Ajnoig  kit 
publications  is  a  work  On  Penal  Law  ad  EitiMiA- 
menu  (1851). 

Oaohophoila  (Avxofopui,  hnmiMeaTVig),  a  fes- 
tival among  the  aitcient  Greeks,  celebrated,  as  socne 
writers  allege,  in  honor  of  Athene  and  EHonyaos,  whih 
others  maintain  it  to  have  been  kept  in  honor  of 
onysus  and  Ariadne.  It  was  inatitated  1^  Tboeoi. 
or,  according  to  some,  by  the  nMcniciana.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  this  festival,  which  was  evidently  coBBCcMd 
with  the  vintsge,  two  bovs,  canning  vine  branches  la 
their  hands,  went  in  ranks,  playing^  from  the  temple  ef 
Dionysus  to  the  sanauary  of  Pallaik    See  GaidaM^ 

FaHhM  </  the  »^«^j^*yoogle 
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Osciiltafeoriiiin  (olifaa  to  bt  Uttetl),  -m.  paeU  ad 
Miaaam  (of  peace  fw  Ibe  Van);,  tba  '^peuT  ftr  the 
biAy  kifls,  as  u§ed  in  tlw  andent  Church.  It  was  a 
pteoe  <a  wood  or  metal,  with  s  picture  of  our  Sariour, 
ibe  bleaaod  Virgiii,  or  the  like,  paioted  or  embosaed 
upon  it.  This  was  kisaed  by  the  priest  during  the 
celebration  of  maw,  and  afterwards  handed  to  the 
people  for  the  same  porpuae;  a  custom  which  (ffobably 
originated  in  the  ancient  kiss  of  charity,  which  was 
practiced  by  the  Christians  at  the  service  <^the  Eucha- 
rist.— Palmo',  Orig.  Litniy.  ii,  102i   See  also  Pajc 

Osa'a  (ptK,  2  Esdr.  xii,  40),  Oh'm  {Osee,  2  Esdr. 
i,  39>,  Oaee'  {'Ooi^,  Bam,  Ix,  26),  leas  cocreet  swdea 
of  An^icixing  the  name  of  the  prophet  Hobka  Cq*  ▼•)• 

Osgood,  David,  D.IX,  a  noted  Coogiegational 
miaiater,  was  bom  at  AndoTer,  Maa&,  Oct.  14,  1747, 
and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  class  of  1771, 
He  studied  tbetdi^  at  Andorer,  of  which  one  of  his 
anceatora  was  a  founder,  and  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry Sept.  li,  1774.  He  settled  as  pastor  of  Hed- 
ford,  where  be  continued  neariy  fifty  years,  and  became 
a  diatiniEidsbed  i»«aclMr.  He  was  a  zealoas  Federalist, 
and  (Kie  ot  fais  sennoi»  in  1794,  upon  Genet's  sppeal  to 
the  people  agunst  the  government,  attracted  great  at- 
tentioo^  and  rapidly  passed  through  many  editions.  His 
election  aemion  in  ld09  was  the  most  celebrated  of  bis 
discourses.  He  was  a  thorough  Calvinist, "  a  truly  good 
and  great  man,  and  an  earnest  and  fearless  preacher." 
A  volume  of  his  Sermons  was  pnUisbed  at  Boston  in 
1824.  SeeSpragoe,jlRnaZt^£lejlaier./Vi^;  Drake, 
Diet.  Amur.  Biogr.  s-v. 

Osgood.  Thaddeus,  an  American  minister,  noted 
as  »  plulanthrai»at,  was  bom  at  Methuen,  Masa.,  Oct. 
31,  177S,  and  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  dam 
of  1803.  He  atw£ed  divinity  with  Drs.  Lothrop  and 
EnuDona,  and  was  ordained  about  1806;  was  stated 
supply  in  Southbury,  Conn,  j  and  was  a  missionary  in 
New  Tork  aitd  Canada.  He  organized  the  fint  Church 
in  Buffalo,  K.  Y,,  and  many  others;  in  1812  he  collected 
•9000  in  En^and  for  a  achool  in  Quebec,  and  gathered 
■  thcfc  SOO  b^s  in  a  Sabbath-echool ;  went  again  to 
En^and  in  1*825,  and  collected  (6000  for  a  society  to 
promote  education  and  industry;  in  1887  formed  an- 
othCT  society  in  Ceiuula  to  supply  Bibles  for  seamen, 
and  emigrant;  was  many  years  a  distributer  of  tracts 
and  founder  of  Sabbath-schools;  went  a  third  time  to 
England  for  benevolent  objects;  and  cloeed  his  useful 
life  at  Gla^w,  in  Scotland,  Jan.  19, 1862.  See  Drake, 
Diet,  A  mer.  Biogr.  s,  v. 

Osbfl'a  (Hebu  Hoihe'a,  IffiHn;  Sept.  Aitr^;  Tulg. 
Ome),  another  fonn  (Nomk  xiii,  8)  of  the  nama  of 
JoSHDA  (q.  T.),  the  son  of  Nan. 

Oshlma  «•  %  ssfaMii)  is  *  J'poncw  idand,  aome- 
tiaea  called  Friea,  or  BarneeM$  lAmd.  It  ia  about 
e^bt  ndlea  long  and  five  wide,  and  there  are  many 
viUagM  with  conrideraUe  popolatioo  on  it.  Bat  as 
the  inbalntanls  of  Oshima  are  principally  Japanese,  we 
refer  to  the  art.  Japan. 

Osiander,  Andreas  (1),  a  distinguished  German 
theologian  of  the  Reformation  period,  and  a  disciple  of 
Lother,  was  bom  at  GHnzenhausen,  in  Bavaria,  Dec.  19, 
His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  called  Hoacmmn, 
oat  of  which  name  his  son,  after  the  fashion  of  hia 
tane,  nmnnfaetoKd  the  claario4oanding  name  Orittmkr. 
Aadreaa  iciMUed  Bocoesrivdy  at  LeipsM^  Altenborg,  and 
b^idstadt,  and  acquired  great  proficiency  in  the  dead 
hBgai^ee,  particularly  in  Hebrew,  as  also  in  theology, 
mathematics^  and  even  in  medicine.  After  complering 
bis  stadiea,  he  was  made  teacher  of  theoh^  in  an  Au- 
gwtiuian  eonrent  at  Nuremberg,  but  in  1522  accepted 
tba  priedplea  of  tbe  Retematirai,  and  became  an  evan- 
gdied  praidwr  in  one  of  tbe  ebordiea  of  that  Atjf.  He 
labeled  with  marked  success  for  the  Beforvation,  fro- 
qaently  defending  it  in  public  conferences  sglunst  the 
Bonaa  Catholic  de^.  His  aloqaenee  gidned  Um 
Vlt-Go 


great  repatatioQ,  and  be  was  soon  looked  upon  aa  one 
of  tba  prindpal  ftdloweii  of  Luther.  Gieseler  qpeaka 
of  Oaander  aa  at  this  time  "the  highly  endowed  Re- 
fbrmerorNai«mbe^(£scfes./ru/.iv,469sq.).  In  1629 
he  was  sent  to  the  Conference  of  Marbnig,  whose  object 
was  to  recondle  the  Lutheran  and  Swiss  tbeologians, 
principally  on  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Eucharist,  Osiander 
seems  lo  have  sided  on  that  point  most  consistently  with 
Luther  againM  Zwingli,  hot  on  the  doctrine  of  justifica> 
tion  ho  held  some  peMliar  views,  yet  they  did  not  diflh- 
enough  ftom  tboae  of  tbe  Lntbeiiuis  to  luke  bim  break 
ftom  them.  In  1689  be  waa  one  of  tbe  ftotestant  the- 
oh^iana  who  appeared  before  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  Reformarion.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  tbe  proceedings  which  resulted  in  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  In  1546  he  at- 
t^ded  at  the  conference  in  Smalcald  (q.  v.).  But 
upon  tba  pnUieatioii  of  tbe  Int«im  (May  16,  1548) 
OsUnder  fUt  that  be  could  no  longer  stay  at  Nurem- 
berg, and  he  rerired,  after  twenty-seven  years  of  success- 
ful Reformatory  labors  there,inl&49,  to  the  court  of  duke 
Albert  of  Ptusms,  who  had  formerly  been  much  pleased 
with  bis  preaching.  It  is  said  that  he  expected  to  be 
called  to  England,  but  that  Cranmer  refrained  from  in- 
viting him  on  account  of  bis  combative  tendencies.  Al- 
bert, however,  offered  him  the  professorship  of  theolt^ 
in  the  newly  organized  Univernty  of  Kfinigsbeig.  OA- 
ander  accepted  this  position,  as  it  allowed  him  fhll 
scope  for  the  spread  of  his  doctrinal  views.  These  were 
somewhat  peculiar,  and  differed  from  those  of  the  other 
Keformers,  particularly  on  the  question  of  Justification. 
In  oppoadon  to  the  external  view  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  as  they  taught  it,  Ouander  insisted  that 
Uth  is  tiie  medium  ^  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  the 
human  aonL"  Tlila  form  of  statement  he  proved  tnm 
Latber*a  writings  was  authwized,  but  he  used  it,  in  dis- 
tincticm  fhm  Luther,  to  describe  living  fsith  as  appro- 
priating Christ,  and  thus  developed  the  view  in  a  mode 
akin  to  that  of  the  German  mystics  of  tbe  14tb  century. 
The  principal  fault  in  Osiander's  doctrine  was,  especially, 
the  unwarrantable  stress  be  laid  t^)cn  bis  peculiar  abapo 
of  the  dogma,  constituring  justification  and  rademptiun 
as  only  one  act.  Bis  doctrine  seems  to  have  amounted 
to  the  following  propoutions :  1.  That  Christ,  considered 
in  his  human  nature  only,  could  not  by  bis  obedimce  to 
the  dinne  law  obtain  justification  and  pardon  for  sin- 
ners ;  neither  can  we  be  justified  before  Cod  by  embrac- 
ing and  applying  to  ourselves,  through  faith,  the  right- 
eousness and  obedience  of  the  man  ChrisC  It  is  only 
through  that  etenwl  and  essential  rigbtaonsnesa  which 
dwells  in  Christ  eonridered  as  God,  and  which  rerfdes  in 
bis  divine  nature  united  to  the  human,  that  mankind 
can  obtain  complete  justification.  2,  That  a  nan  be- 
comes partaker  of  this  divine  righteousness  by  faith, 
since  it  is  in  consequence  of  thb  uniting  principle  that 
Christ  dwells  in  tbe  heart  of  man  with  his  divine  right- 
eousness. Now,  wherever  this  divine  rigbtaonsnem 
dwells,  there  Ood  can  behold  no  nn ;  therefore,  when  it 
is  present  with  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  tbe  regenerate, 
they  are,  on  its  own  account,  conndered  by  tbe  Deity  as 
righteous,  although  they  be  nnners.  Moreover,  this 
divine  and  justifying  rigbteousoese  of  Christ  excites  the 
faithful  to  the  pursuit  of  holiness  and  to  the  [vactice 
of  virtue.  Osiander  indeed  maintained  that  what  was 
called  justification  by  orthodox  theokigians  dwuld  be 
mwe  properly  designated  FsdtsiptMm  (ilhutrated  by  the 
ease  of  a  Moor  nnwrned  lirom  slaTery).  In  his  opinion 
the  signification  of  itxatovv  ia  to  "  make  just it  is  only 
by  metonymy  that  it  can  mean  "  to  prononnce  a  person 
just"  (comp.  Planck,  iv,  249  sq.;  Tholuck's  Amriger, 
1888,  No.  54, 55 ;  Schenkel,  it,  865).  He  was  opposed  by 
Francis  Staphylns,  H&rlin,  and  oth«n.  (On  Osiander'a 
doctrine  in  ila  eariiest  fbnn  [after  15S4],  see  Heberle  in 
the  StmUm  ».  Kritiktn,  1844;  It  is  fbrtber  developed 
in  tbe  two  disputations  which  he  held,  A.D.  1649  and 
1660,  in  bis  treatise  De  mieo  Mtdtatort,  1561,  and  in  va- 
rious aermoosL)  SaysB^^5b&i?^^sff©(0gle883j 
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"Jintiflcidon,  ■ocordin^  to  Otiander,  U  the  myttical 
union  of  man  with  Christ  aa  th«  abaulute  principle  of 
righteousneas.  .  .  .  The  believer  is  n  embodied  in 
Christ  that  in  this  living  concrete  unity  he  is  flesh  of 
his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bone.  .  .  .  The  f'ormtih  Cow- 
eonHa  is  incorrect  in  representing  bis  doctHne  as  ex- 
cluding the  human  nature  of  Christ  fnwo  the  work  of 
redemption."  Aa  Osiander  considered  JustiOcatioD,  it  is 
evidently  not  to  be  understood  as  ■  judicial  act  of  God, 
as  it  was  held  l>y  tbe  Refotmen,  who  aU  adopted  an  thia 
point  the  theory  of  Anselm,  bnt  aa  Mmetbing  •nhjective, 
as  a  comrounicatioD  of  an  inner  Justice  operaUnfi;  directly 
upon  conscience.  This  doctrine  was  never  violently  at- 
Ucked  by  the  Lutherans,  though  they  were  opposed  to 
it,  so  long  as  Luther's  magnanimous  spirit  was  able  to 
nstntn  in  tbe  new  Cburcb  all  controveraiea  which  did 
not  seem  to  him  to  be  indispeniable  for  preeerving  the 
puii^  of  truths  leading  to  salvation.  While  at  Nu- 
remberg Osiander  therefore  escaped  violent  opposition, 
but  when  esublished  at  Kiinignberg,  so  much  farther 
removed  from  the  personal  influence  of  his  own  devoted 
friends,  aud  the  great  Reformer  himself  no  longer  on 
earth  to  stay  the  Krifia,  the  jealousy  of  competitoiB,  the 
newness  of  Onaodet's  views,  joined  to  a  ceruin  freedom 
— much  removed,  however,  from  immorality — tS  man- 
ners, created  many  enemies,  and  involved  him  in  bitter 
controversies,  which  commenced  with  his  first  disputa- 
tious, De  Ut/t  H  Evangtlio  (1H9),  De  Juttificaliom 
<1550).  The  strife  was  for  a  while  subdued  by  the  au- 
thorities, wh«  favored  Onander  and  exiled  bis  oppo- 
nents^ but  broke  out  with  renewed  violence  when  be 
published  in  Latia  and  in  Qerman  his  Confession,  enti- 
tled in  tbe  farmer  De  mseo  meiUiion  Jet.  Ckr.  eljtitt\ii- 
ciitiime  fidei  Confetmo  A.  Omandri  (Regiom.  Oct.  1561, 
4to),  or  in  tiermaa  Bekamfrntt  v.  d.  tvngm  Miiller  Jet. 
Chi-itl.  a,  p.  i  Recktferiigung  {1661 ;  2d  ed.  15fi2).  Osian- 
der by  this  pubUcatiea  sira^y  inflamed  tbe  strife,  be- 
cause be  here  treated  his  eppenents  with  arrogance  and 
barshnesti  Ikloriin  v.>,  wJm  had  been  made  pastor 
at  Konigsberg  in  September  of  this  year,  tried  in  vain 
to  adjust  the  controversy ;  and  when  aU  seemed  lost 
for  <teiander,  his  devoted  friend  the  duke  called  for 
a  Judgment  from  tbe  theologians  of  all  the  (ierman 
estates  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  Wtlrtemberg 
judgment  alone  tried  to  vindicate  the  essential  agree- 
ment of  Osiander  with  Lutheraaism,  and  this  only  the 
duke  presented,  but  failed,  nevertheless,  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful  settlement.  Osiander  was  fhially,  on  account 
of  his  heretical  view^  called  before  the  Sjrnod  of  Wit- 
tenberg, but  it  declined  to  inderdiot  bim ;  and  before  he 
could  be  tbe  subject  of  further  centroveny  be  died,  at 
Konigsberg,  OcL  17, 1652.  Hie  faithful  adherents,  who 
continued  the  eontroveisy  aftw  hia  death,  are  called 
OtiandHant  (see  below). 

Osiander  waa  well  verged  in  mathematics,  aatmnomy, 
ami  physics.  He  was  very  doquent,  but  he  had  all  the 
coarseness  of  his  age;  be  ■overwhelmed  his  adversaries 
with  insulta,  Hobecoming  jokea,  and  cynical  jesta.  H  is 
works  were  mimerDUB,but  are  new  altogether  forgotten; 
the  muet  important  are,  Conjtctmv  de  ubimit  tet>y>oribvt 
lie  defote  mtadi  (Nuremb.  1544, 4to); — Hamonia 
geUae,  liM  uf,  Orace  et  LaHm;  (Basle,  1687,  foL;  ibid. 
IKl,  Greek  and  Latin;  Pmis,  Kobett  Estieone,  1545, 
Latin  only ;  translated  into  ttenium  by  J.  Scfaweinzer, 
Frankfor^  I&40, 8\-o).  This  is  the  first  Protestant  Har^ 
montf,  but  it  is  worthless  because  Osiander  labored  under 
the  new  and  erroneous  opinion  that  the  four  Goepelit, 
instead  of  being  a  narration  of  the  same  events,  were  an 
account  of  four  different  periods,  chronolc^cally  follow- 
ing each  other,  and  that  the  similitude  of  events  was 
tlie  result  of  a  similarity  of  circumttaneea:— JWUia  tacra, 
fiMpn^rmai^atAaimvtrKomtnmttariamtmmda- 
lionem,  et  d^dHoram  ioeoram  tutxmclam  earpUcatumem, 
muUaa  iiingter  utWttimat  obtereatiottet,  cotitinel  (Tubing. 
1600,  foL ;  four  times  reprinted).  Onander  was  the  flrst 
to  publish  Copemicun's  A  ttronomj/,  to  which  he  wrote  a 
preface  (Nuremb.  1548,  4to).    Se4s  besides  the  works 


already  referred  to,  Adam,  Vilm  tMfoleponim  Giimiim 
nm;  TeisMer,  Elogtt  det  kommet  tavamlt,  i,  110,  111: 
J6cher,  A  Ug.  GtUttiet^Lexiiom ;  jVksm  dew  Prvtrtttatt 
cHibret;  Hoerlinos,  fUtforia  Otiamdrit;  Wigaiidns./i> 
Oikmdrumo(lbS9,4U});  Vii\kw,And.Otiamler'tLeiia. 
LeMre  u.  Sckr^fien  (Strasburg,  1844,  8vo);  LebacntL 
D«  Andr.  Otiandro  (Kdnigsb.  1887,  Svo);  Leim  asd 
amtgt»£U/e  ScArifimder  VHer  mttd  BegtiHtdar  der  Ur 
OurMim  Kireke,  hf  Haitmano,  If  tiller,  Schmidt,  etc 
vuLt;  MBller,  A ndnat Otimder, /.tten  tmd antgimSilh 
Sekr^en  (Elberfdd,  1869, 8vo);  Bauv,  LeAre  r.  dL  Vet- 
iSinung,p.!i'i9i  Acta  Otiandritliea(Bx^am.  1658, 4t0): 
Josch.Murlin, //t«forta(1664);  AnKrid,  UaparLKtrda- 
v.  Ketzerhutorie,  11,  vol  xvi,  c  24  ;  Walcb,  /Mtj^ww- 
tlrei/.  d.  i:iHMg.-Lutii.  Kirchen  (178S,  J789);  Scbrbekh. 
Kirchaigeadu  araf  d.  Jte/otm.  iv,  572  sq. ;  PlaiM^,  GeteA. 
d,  protetlantiidm  Lekrbegriff't,  voL  iv,  v,  v  i ;  Baur,  Di^ 
quitiHo  m  A .  Otiatidri  de  juit^ficaiione  doctratam  (Tih 
bingm,  18S1);  Domer,  Enttewkebatgegetclu  v.  d.  Permm 
ChruH  (2d  ed.  1854,  p.  676-591) ;  Farrar,  CWt  Hi^.  of 
Free  Thouffhi;  Buchanan,  Doct.of  Jutttfiaitioii;  Gass. 
Getck.  der  pmUiL  Dogmatik,  i,  61  sq. ;  Held,  De  opef 
JtMu  Chritti  taiulari,  juid  Jf.  Lvtkernt  Kiuent  demuf 
»lrahir(&itU  1860);  ¥nnk,  A  d  eceUt.  de  »atiff.  CkriHi 
doctrinam,  quid  redimaeerU  ex  lite  Otiamdrian.  (Erl 
1868) ;  Grau,  IM  A  ndr.  OtiandH  DodrtMa  CommattoAt 
(1860) ;  Neaiider,  Hitt.  of  Ckrittian  Dogmat ;  Uieseler, 
EccU*.  Hitl.  ii,  469-481  j  Hardwick,  Hitt.  ofDoctrvtn. 
ii,  286  sq.;  BtiUet.  Tkeol.  Jan.  1867,  p.  23;  Jakri. 
DeutjteAer  TkeoL  1857.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Osiander,  Andreas  (2),  called  the  Vouxokb,  son 
of  Lucas  the  Elder,  was  bwu  at  Kaubeuem,  Wurtetn- 
berg,  May  6,  1662.  He  became,  in  1687,  paator  at 
Guglingeii ;  preacher  to  the  duke  of  Wartembog  in 
1690;  general  superintendent  in  1568;  and,  anally, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Tubingen  in  1605.  Osi- 
ander died  in  1617.  He  left  sermons,  esBa\'8,  and  theo- 
logical treatises,  the  best-known  of  which  is  /'opa  mi» 
papa,  hoc  ett,  papa  et  paptcolarvm  de  pivcipuit  Ckrit~ 
tiana  _fidei  ptvlibui  Lutkn-ma  con/ettio  (TUlnng.  1699. 
Svo;  Prankf.  1610,  I2mo).— Uoefer,AiDim.  Bioff.  Giai- 
raU.    (J.N.  P.) 

Oalander,  J'ohann  Adam  (l).  a  distiaguidMd 
German  Protestant  writer,  was  bom  at  Taibingen,  in 

\yilrtemberg,  Dec  H,  1626.  He  became,  in  1680, chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and  died  there 
Oct.  26,  1697.  Among  bis  theoli^icat  works  we  noifc 
CommnUariut  M  Pentaleuekum  (TUbing.  1676-78,  6  vols. 
fuL),  which  was  until  the  dose  of  the  last  century  coo- 
sidered  one  ofthe  best  commentaries  on  the  Penlateaeh: 
—In  Jonun  (ibid.  1681,  foL)  -.—In  Judicet  (iUd.  1681 
tiri.):— /n  Rath  (ibid.  1682,  foL>:-/N  primmm  h 

lecundum  libtvvt  Sanmelit  (Stnttg.  1687,  fuL)  —Trac- 
taOit  tkeologiau  de  vtagia  (TUbtng.  1687,  Svo)  -.—Pri- 
miiia  exxatgelica,  ten  diipotHionet  m  Evamgetia  domntti' 
calia  et/eiiivalia  (ibid.  1666-1691,  14  pta.  4to):  — A; 
azglit  Htbraeonm,  GentiliuM  et  CkrietitmorMM  QbUL 
1673, 4to).  Gionovius  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  Tkmiunu  tailiqmitattm  Grweanm  the  part  of  this 
treatise  which  refers  to  the  places  of  rrfuge  amoDg  the 
(■reeks  and  Romans.  See  Jiicber,  AUg.  GAhrle»'Lex.{ 
Hoefer,  Notto,  Biop.  GMrtUe,  xxxviii,  905.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Oalander,  Johann  Adam  (2),  a  German  phlki- 
ogist  and  theologian,  son  of  the  preceding,  waa  bom  at 
Tubingen  in  1701.  He  became  professor  <rf' Greek  in 
tbe  university  of  that  city,  and  died  there  Nov.20, 175& 
He  wrote  a  number  of  essays  on  questions  of  philulogy, 
literature,  and  philosophy.  Tbe  beat-known  among 
them  iB  entitled  l)e  immortalitate  mimm  rntioMilM,  ex 
liimine.  ratiomi  probabiti  (TUbing,  1788, 4to).  See  J.  G. 
\\'alchiufl,  Bibi.  Ihed.  telecUi ;  Koefer,  A'oira.  Siog,  Gmi- 
jfli",  xxxviii,  906.    (J.N. P.) 

Osiander,  Zinoaa  (1),  called  thr  Eldbr,  boq  rt 
Andreas  (Mander  (l),was  bom  at  Nurembtirg  Dec  16. 
1634.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  KonigHbeig,  and 
wa.  educated  a^tl«t^^i|l^^  J^^on  tbe  cwniAe- 
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UoD  of  his  ttudies  be  went  to  Suabia,  and  was  made 
deacua  mt  Goppingen  in  1656,  and  two  yean  later  spe- 
cial sapcrinuaident  at  Blanbeuern;  in  1560  he  pawed 
with  the  aaiBe  title  to  Stuttgaid,  when  he  was  quot- 
ed ooart  preacher  in  1A67 ;  and  filially  in  IA96  be  was 
appwited  pfdate  of  AiMbng.  Hen  faia  riolent  de- 
nimciatioo  of  the  Jewa,  who  were  protected  bj  the  duke 
from  modree  of  policy,  caused  him  to  be  ejected  about 
1696,  and  be  withdrew  to  EMlingeo;  in  this  city  be 
preached  for  aboac  a  year  without  any  salary ;  but  be 
foally  letomed  to  Stuttgard,  and  there  was  made  general 
superintendent  of  the  choiohes  of  Wuttemberg.  He 
died  Sept.  7, 1604.  H»  activity  was  as  remarkable  as 
his  enKlitkn.  He  had  taken  part  in  the  conf«ren(tPS  of 
Haulbrvnn  in  1664,  and  also  in  1 576,  when  he  assisted  in 
framing  the  so-called  Formula  of  Maulbronn ;  also  in  the 
conferences  of  Hdmpelganl  in  1686,  and  of  Kegensburg 
iu  1694.  In  1684  he  bad  taken  an  active  part  in  oppos- 
ing the  perBecutiona  directed  against  the  AnabapUats, 
He  wrote  against  Stum  in  deftnoe  of  th«  FomuU  of 
ConeoFd ;  against  Henlaer  on  tiie  human  nature  of 
Christ;  against  Huber  on  the  doctrine  of  election; 
againat  the  Reformed  theologians  on  the  controverted 
points ;  againat  the  Jesuits,  etc  He  even  published  a 
treatise  against  MoharaiDedanism.  Osiander's  principal 
works  are,  JCpitomes  hi^ria  faientiMlica  ctnturi4B  xv 
(ex  Uistoria  Hagdeburgica)  (Tub.  1607,  8  vols.  4to) : 
— Emdiiridifm  eontiweniatvm,  ^um  A  affuiUmm  Confer 
jsoms  tJuohgia  mm  ^aoii^H/u  MierveAmt  (Witeb. 
1614,  an.  8vo): — Eiidiindiim  eaatramnianim,  yuas 
AMffiuUuta  Co^euioKU  thtologi  habtKt  cum  CtUvk^amt 
(ibid.  1614,  sm.  8vo) : — Em^ridUm  eontroerrttarum  rt- 
Hgiomia,  ftia  kodU  ktter  A  uguttana  ConftuiumM  iheoUipoa 
H  pamliJetM  habenlur  (ibid.  1616,  sm.  8vo):_  Atji^ 
£mI.  ad/imU9  Ht^rmd  tesetvt  atunduta,  cum  hrtvi  et 
pmpicma  txprnUiom  iMcm  Otkmdri  meenit  loeit  theo- 
Jogicu  (1674-1686.  7  vols.  4to;  18th  ed.  1686;  it  was 
also  translated  into  German  by  David  Forster  [Stuttg. 
1609],  and  passed  through  many  editions):  —  fntlitu- 
tiome*  CkrisHan  ReUgioin*;  Pottdia  Eoanp^orvm; 

ratiom  condommcU  (Tub.  1682,  8to;  twice  reprint- 
ed):— Admuniitio  de  ttudiU  Vrrii  divmi  mimstrorum 
ftritmtia  ncU  irulittumdi»  (iiai.  lt91,8ro).  See  JHcher, 
Alfy.  GAhr^Ijtxilmt;  J.  O.  Walch,  BibUotk.  tkeoiogiea 
itlectat  Meander,  Jlitt.  Ckriatiim  Dogmaa;  Frischliniu, 
Mtmaria  TkeoL  WSrtewA.  i,  146  sq. ;  ScfafOckb,  Kir- 
rAa^esdL  a.  dJe^.  17,428,468,671;  Fuhrmann,  J7awf- 
9Mei^derKirekei^t»ek.».v.  (J.H.W.) 

Oslander,  Lnoas  (2),  called  tiik  Toumgkr,  son 
«r  the  preceding  and  brother  of  Andreas  the  Younger, 
was  bom  at  Stuttgard,  May  6, 1671,  He  became  pro- 
fesaor  of  theology  at  Tubingen  in  1619,  and  died  there 
Aug.  10, 1688.  He  was  much  given  to  controversy,  and 
wrote  against  the  Jesuits,  the  Keformed  Church,  the 
Anabaptists,  the  Schwenckreldians,etc.,  and  was  accused 
of  hailing  started  the  difficulties  which  divided  the 
tfaecdogians  of  TtlUngen  and  those  of  Uiessen  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  seir-abasentent  ofCThrist.  His  immoder- 
ate attacks  against  J.  Amd's  Wahre  ChriHtathum,  in 
1623,  led  him  into  very  disagreeable  disputes.  He 
wrote  sermons  and  numerous  theoli^cal  works,  mostly 
polemical.  See  Jdcher,.4%.  Gelfhr.-f^rikon;  Hoefer, 
A'otir.  Bioff,  GerUraU,  xxxviii,  906.    (J.  N.  P.) 

OsiandiianB  is  the  name  of  a  body  of  Lutheran 
tbcok^ians  who  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  Andreas 
Ostandcr  (q.  v.)  concerning  the  redemptive  character  of 
Cluitt  by  riitne  of  hia  divine  nature  alnne.  Osiander 
was  opposed  hr  Hdanethon  and  others,  but  principally 
by  Staiicanis  (q.v.),  professor  of  Hebrew  at  ^inigsbefg, 
wtio  adopted  the  opposite  extreme,  that  Christ's  divine 
naiare  had  no  cotioem  in  tlie  satisfaction  he  made,  and 
that  tbe  mediation  between  God  and  man  bek>nged  to 
Jena,  ooDsdnred  in  his  human  nature  only.  After  the 
death  of  Osiander  the  strife  was  continued  by  his  dtari- 
fdea.  Tbcy  were  at  first  upheld  by  Osiander's  former 
pnuenot,  the  duke;  but  in  1664  a  coumA  condemned 


thrir  doctrinea,  and  demanded  that  aUfMandrians  should 
abjure  tbeir  heresies.  They  protested,  and  were  for  the 
greater  part  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  Ouander's 
son-in-law,  the  court  preacher  Jobann  Funck,  was  com- 
peUed  to  recant  by  tbe  synod  of  1666,  but  afterwards 
returned  to  his  errors;  he  became  also  connected  with 
political  trouUes,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  herei^  with 
his  life.  See  Fl  nck.  After  this  tbe  party  soon  lust  all 
importance,  and  tbe  troubles  ended.  HOrlin,  the  lender 
of  tbe  orthodox  party,  who  bad  been  exiled  from  Ko- 
nigsberg,  was  recall»l  and  made  bishop,  and  framed  a 
new  cunfession  of  faith  denoufKing  the  Umandrinu  her- 
eof. Tbe  confessi<m,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be 
considered  a  nttw  formula,  but  only  a  reaaeertion  of  the 
old,  was  called  RrpHiHo  corporit  doctrina  Christiaimt 
this  name  was  afterwards  changed,  however,  to  Corpus 
DoetrintB  Prtttemcum  (in  1667),  and  all  the  Osiandrians 
were  banished  from  Russia,  after  which  they  soon  be- 
came extinct.  See  references  in  the  art.  OsiANDicn, 
In  recent  times  the  Osiandrian  view  of  Justification  has 
been  espoused  by  Dr.  John  Foiliea  In  fais  Amiltftieal 
ComtiuHtarg  on  Ike  EpMe  to  the  Stmutm  (Edinb.  1868, 
8vo).  See  Brk.  ami  For.  Emmg.  Btm.  Oct.  1866,  art.  ii. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Osiris,  according  to  others,  Asirib,  or  Hysirib 
{Mamf*iftd),a  celebrated  Egyptian  deity,  whose  worship 
was  universal  throughout  Egypt.  This  name  appears  in 
the  bien^lyphic  texts  as  early  as  the  4th  dynasty,  and 
is  ezpreaaed  1^  a  thmne  and  an  eye ;  at  a  later  period, 
that  of  the  lIKb,  a  palanqiUn  is  snbatituted  for  a  throne ; 
and  under  the  Romans,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  for  tbe  eye 
itself.  Osiris  does  not  indeed  appear  to  have  been  uni- 
versally honored  till  tbe  Itme  of  the  11th  and  12th  dy- 
nasties, or  about  1800  B.C.,when  Abydos,  which  was  re- 
puted to  be  hie  burial-place,  rose  into  importance.  In  the 
monuments  of  this  age  he  is  called  "great  god,  eternal 
ruler,  dwelling  in  the  west,  and  lord  of  Abut"  or  Abydos 
Even  at  the  most  remote  period  individuals  after  death 
were  supposed  to  become  an  Osiris;  and  all  the  prayers 
and  ceremonies  performed  or  addressed  to  them  were,  in 
this  character,  referring  to  their  future  life  and  resurrec- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  18tb  dynasty  this  title  of  Osi- 
ris  was  prefixed  to  their  aimea,  and  continued  to  be  so 
till  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  the  fall  of  paganism. 

Tbe  Greek  and  Roman  writers  greatly  difTer  in  their 
opinions  concerning  this  celebrated  god,  but  they  all 
agree  that,  as  king  of  Egypt,  he  took  particular  care  to 
dvilize  his  subjects,  to  polish  their  morals,  to  give  them 
good  and  salutary  laws,  and  to  teach  them  agriculture. 
After  he  bad  accomplished  a  reform  at  home,  Osiris  re- 
solved to  go  and  spread  cultivation  in  the  other  parte  of 
the  earth.  He  left  hia  kingdom  to  tbe  care  of  hia  wife 
bis,  and  of  her  fiUthful  minister  Hermea  or  Mercury. 
The  command  of  his  troops  at  home  was  left  to  tbe  tnist 
of  Hercules,  a  wariike  officer.  In  this  expedition  Osiris 
was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Apolln,  and  by  Anubis, 
Hacedo,  and  Pan.  His  march  was  through  ^tbiopis, 
where  his  anny  .was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
Satyrs,  a  hairy  race  of  nwiMters,  who  made  dancing  and 
laying  on  mnrieal  inatmrnents  thdr  chief  study.  He 
afterwards  passed  tbroagh  Arabia,  and  visited  the  great- 
est part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  and  Europe,  where  he 
enlightened  the  minds  of  men  by  introducing  among 
them  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  a  reverence  fur  the 
wisdom  of  a  supreme  being.  At  his  return  home  Oeiris 
found  the  minds  of  ha  subjects  roused  and  agitated. 
Hia  brother  Typbon  had  raised  seditions,  and  endeav- 
«Kd  to  make  himself  popular.  Osiris^  wboae  sentiments 
woe  always  of  the  most  pacific  nature,  endeavored  to 
convince  his  brother  of  his  iU  conduct,  but  be  felt  a  sa^ 
rifice  to  the  attempt.  Typbon  murdered  him  in  a  secret 
apartment,  and  cut  his  body  to  pieces,  which  were  di- 
vided among  the  associates  of  his  guilt.  This  cruelty 
incensed  Isis:  she  revenged  her  husband's  death,  and, 
with  her  son  Oms,  she  defeated  Typbon  and  tbe  parti- 
sans of  his  conspiracy.  She  recovered  the  mangled 
pieeea  of  her  biMbuKl^i^Hii^iaie^^chiUiUgL&pted, 
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which  the  BHodenr  hid  thnwn  into  tba  n«;  and  to 
tender  him  cU  the  bonoi  which  his  humanity  daeired, 
she  made  as  mjuiy  statues  of  wax  as  there  were  mangled 
pieces  of  his  body.  Each  statue  conuioed  a  ^uece  of 
the  flesh  of  the  dead  moaarch ;  and  Isis,  aiVer  she  had 
summoned  to  her  presence  one  by  one  the  priests  of  all 
the  different  deities  in  her  dominions,  gave  them  each 
a  statue,  intimating  that  iu  doing  so  she  had  preferred 
tbem  to  all  the  aSm  eomDunitiss  of  Egypt,  M>d  she 
bound  them  by  a  solenm  ottb  that  they  would  keep  se- 
cret that  mark  of  her  fiiTor,  and  endeavor  to  show  tbwr 
sense  of  it  by  establirfiing  a  form  of  worship  and  paying 
divine  homage  to  their  prince.  They  were  further  di- 
rected to  choose  whatever  animals  they  pleased  to  rvp- 
teseat  the  person  and  the  divinity  of  Onm,  and  they 
were  eq|oinad  to  pay  the  greatest  Rrennce  to  that  rep- 
resentatire  of  divinity,  and  to  buty  it  when  dead  with 
the  greatest  solemnity.  To  render  their  establishment 
more  popular,  each  sacerdotal  body  had  a  certain  portion 
of  land  allotted  to  them  to  maintain  them,  aiid  to  defray 
the  expenses  which  necessarily  attended  their  sacrificeB 
and  ceremonial  rites.  That  part  of  the  body  of  Osiris 
which  had  not  been  recovered  was  treated  with  more 
particular  attention  by  Isu,  and  she  ordered  that  it 
should  necive  Immkws  more  solemn,  attd  at  the  same 
time  more  mysterious  than  the  other  members.  As  Osi- 
ris bad  particularly  instructed  bis  subjects  in  cultivating 
the  ground,  the  priests  choae  the  ox  to  represent  him, 
and  paid  the  most  supetstitioiiB  veneration  to  that  aui- 
maL  Osiris,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  mytbol- 
<^ts,  is  the  same  as  the  son,  and  the  adomtioa  which 
b  paid  by  different  nations  to  an  Anutns,  a  Baecbu%  a 
Dionysus,  a  Jupitw,  a  Pan,  etc,,  is  the  same  as  that 
which  O^ris  received  in  the  Egyptian  temples  Ists 
also  aftot  death  received  divine  honors  as  well  as  her 
husband;  and  as  the  ox  was  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  or 
Osiris,  so  the  cow  was  the  emttlem  of  the  moon,  or  Isis. 
Nothing  can  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  power  and  greaU 
nese  of  Ouri*  than  this  inso^ttioD,  whieb  baa  been 
found  on  some  ancient  mmiumenu:  "  Saturn,  tkeyotatft- 
ft  of  ail  Ot«  god*,  was  my  father;  I  am  Otiru,ieko  con- 
ducted a  targe  and  tamerout  armff  at  far  at  the  deaertt 
of  India,  and  tramlled  over  Uugrtaktt  part  of  the  world, 
and  vitUed  the  streami  of  the  liter,  and  the  rtmete  thorti 
of  the  ocean,  diluting  benevolence  to  all  the  inhcHlaiae 
of  the  earth."  Ouris  was  generally  represented  with  a 
cap  <Hi  bis  head  like  a  mitre,  with  two  boms;  be  held 
a  stick  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  wUp  with 
three  tbooga.  Sometimes  he  appears  with  the  bead  of 
a  hawk,  as  that  bird,  by  its  quick  and  piercing  eyes,  is 
a  proper  cmbleni  of  the  son  (Plutarch,  In  Itid.  and  Oi. ; 
Herodotus,  ii,  144;  Diodorus,  i ;  Homer,  Od.  xii,  838; 
MlmifVe  Amnuiii;  Lucian,  i>e  i>ea  :Syr.,- Pliny,  viii). 

In  the  Egyptian  Ritual,  or  ''^oot  Me  Z)ea(^"  and 
other  inser^itkMia,  Oiiila  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Sdi  or 
Saturn,  and  boni  of  Na  or  Rhea;  to  be  the  fhther  of 
Horns  by  Iris,  of  AnuUs,  and  of  the  four  genii  of  the 
dead.  Many  mystic  notions  were  connected  with  Oa- 
ris;  he  was  sometimes  thought  to  be  the  son  of  Ra,  the 
Sun,  or  of  Atom,  the  setting  Sun,  and  the  Bennu  or 
Phoenix;  also  to  be  uncreate,  or  self-engendered,  and  he 
is  identified  in  some  instances  with  the  Sun  or  the  Creator, 
and  the  Pluto  or  Judge  i^  Uadea.  Osiris  was  bom  on 
the  first  of  the  Epagoroerae^  or  five  odditioaal  days  of 
tbeyear.  Whenbom,ChnmoeorSatnniissaIdtoliaTe 
given  him  in  chai^  to  Pamyles;  having  become  king 
of  Egypt,  he  is  suted  to  have  civilized  Uie  Egyptians, 
and  especially  to  have  taught  them  agriculture,  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  art  of  making  beer;  he  af- 
terwards travelled  over  tlie  earth,  and  conquered  the 
people  everywhere  by  his  pemamon.  Daring  his  ab- 
sence, his  kingdom  was  confided  to  Iris,  who  guarded  it 
strictly,  and  Set  or  Typhon,  the  brother  of  (Mris  (who 
was  bom  on  the  tbird  of  the  Epagomeon),  was  nnable 
to  revolt  against  him,  Typhon  hiid,  however,  persuad- 
ed seventy-two  other  persons,  and  Aso,  the  queen  of 
Atbk^a,  to  Join  him  in  a  coospitapy ;  and,  having  token 


the  moisure  of  Oriris,  he  bad  ■  chest  mate  of  Pit  sat 

dimensions,  richly  omaroeuted  and  carved,  and  prodaced 
it  at  a  lianqnet,  where  he  promised  to  give  it  to  whoB>- 
soever  it  should  fit;  and  when  all  had  lain  down  aad 
tried  it,  and  it  suited  none,  Osiris  at  last  laid  hiaaelf 
down  in  it,  and  was  immediately  covered  over  by  tbe 
conspirators,  who  placed  tbe  lid  upon  it,  and  bateoed  ii 
with  nails  and  nu^ten  lead.  The  chest  was  then  buried 
uto  tbe  Nile,  and  floated  down  tbe  Taaaitic  miMth  iKo 
thesea.  This  happened  on  the  seventeenth  of  tbe  mMth 
Athyr,  in  tbe  twenty-ci^th  year  trf'the  reign  or  age  of 
Osiiia.  Khem  or  Pan,  and  his  attendant  deities,  discov- 
ered the  loss  of  the  god ;  Iris  immediately  cut  ott  a  lo^ 
of  hair  and  went  into  mourning,  and  proceeded  in  swch 
of  Anubts,  ttie  child  of  her  sister  Nephthja  bT  Onris; 
and,  having  found  him,  brought  him  up.  The  dwst 
meanwhile  floated  to  ^bkw,  and,  lodging  in  a  tamarisk, 
became  enclosed  in  the  tree,  which  was  cut  down  by  the 
king,  and  the  trunk,  obtaining  the  cheat  and  the  body 
of  the  god,  was  converted  into  a  |ullar  to  si^iport  thereof 
of  the  palace.  The  goddess  proceeded  to  B)rtdaa,  and 
ingratiated  herself  with  tbe  queen's  women  pfadluig 
their  hair  and  imparting  to  it  an  ambnsul  nseU,  so 
that  the  moBarcb,wb€ae  name  was  Mdcarthos,  and  his 
wif^  Saosis  or  Memanowi,  invited  her  to  eo«t  to  takt 
care  of  their  own  child.  She  endeavoRd  to  confer  im- 
mortality npon  him  by  placing  him  on  a  fire,  and  chang- 
ing herself  into  a  swallow.  Hew  around  the  [nUar  and 
bemoaned  ber  fate.  Tbe  queen  became  alarmed  at  the 
danger  of  ber  child ;  Isis  revealed  herself,  and  aAed  ft* 
the  pillar  of  Umarisk  wood,  which  was  given  her. 
then  cot  it  open,  and  took  out  the  diest,  making  great 
lamentations,  arid  subsequently  sailed  for  Egypt,  with 
the  eldest  of  the  king's  sons.  The  goddess,  intending  to 
virit  Horus,  her  son,  at  Bnto,  deporited  the  cheat  in  as 
unflrequented  spot ;  but  Typhon  discovered  it  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  tore  it  into  fourteen  pieces,  and  dis- 
tributed each  to  a  nome  or  dutiict.  Iris  recovered  aO 
bypasringthemardtesinaboatofpai^Tus;  aUezoi|it 
the  pballm^  whkb  hod  been  eaten  by  the  lepidotas 
tbe  phagnn,  and  oxyrhyocbus  fish.  SdMequeatiy  a 
battle  took  place  between  Horns  and  Typboo  or  Set. 
which  lasted  three  days,  and  ended  by  Typhon  having 
fetters  placed  upon  bini.  Isis,  however,  liberated  Ty- 
phon, which  so  enraged  Horns  that  be  tore  off  ho-  db- 
dem,  but  Teti  or  Thoth  placed  on  her  the  bead  of  a  cow 
instead.  Typhon  finally  accused  Horua  of  iUe^ttmacy ; 
but  the  question  was  decided  between  tbem  by  Teti  or 
Thoth  and  the  gods.  Fnnn  Osiris,  after  hia  death,  and 
Isis  sprung  Harpocrates.  Osiris  seems  to  hove  been 
finally  revived,  and  to  have  become  the  judge  of  the 
Kameter  or  Hades,  presiding  at  tbe  final  judgment  of 
souls  in  the  hall  of  tbe  two  Truths,  with  the  forty-two 
dnmons  who  prerided  over  the  capital  rins,  and  awardmg 
to  the  soul  its  final  destiny.  Thoth  or  Hermca  recocd* 
ed  the  judgment,  and  justified  the  deceased  against  his 
accusers,  as  he  had  formerly  done  for  Oriris, 

ConsideraUe  diversity  of  opinion  existed  among  the 
ancients  themselves  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  myth  of 
Osiris.  He  represented,  according  to  Plutarch,  tbe  in- 
undation of  the  Nile;  Isis,  the  irrigated  land;  UoniR, 
the  vapors;  Buto,  tbe  niarBhes;  Nephthys,  the  edge 
of  the  desert ;  Anubis^  the  barren  soil ;  Tj-phon  was  the 
sea;  tbe  conqiiratois,  the  drought;  the  chat,  the  river^ 
bonks.  The  Tan^tie  branch  was  the  one  iriridi  over- 
flowed unprofiUUy;  tbe  twenty-right  years,  tbe  nnm> 
ber  of  cubits  which  the  Nile  rose  at  Elef>hantiiM;  Hv- 
pocrates,  the  first  sboorings  of  the  com.  Such  aie  the 
natoralistic  interpretations  of  Plutarch ;  hot  there  ap- 
pears in  the  myUi  the  dualistie  principle  of  good  and 
evil,  represented  by  Oriris  and  Set  or  Typhon,  or  agaia 
paralleled  by  the  contest  ofRa  or  the  Son,  and  Apophis 
or  Darkness.  The  difficulty  of  int«pretation  was  in- 
creased from  tbe  fmm  (tf  Oriris  having  booome  Mended 
or  idenrified  with  that  of  other  deit>e^  especially  Ptah- 
■Sooharis,  the  pigmy  of  Memphis,  and  the  bull  Hapb  cr 
Apis,  the  avatt^of  Pt^^J^gf^tb.  bend  ef  a 
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tetmd  of  duties,  whose  local  wonhip  wu  at  Abydos,  but 
who  were  the  last  repetition  of  the  gods  of  the  other 
iMKiiea  of  Egypt,  and  who  bad  assumed  a  beroie  or  mortal 
tTpc  In  fbno,  CNiris  is  aiwtya  representod  smttaed 
or  nMUDnied,  in  aUoaiim  to  bis  embalmrneot;  «  net- 
work,  suggestive  of  the  net  by  which  bis  remains  were 
fiahed  oat  of  the  Nile,  covers  this  drew ;  on  his  head  be 
wears  the  cap  a/f,  having  at  e«ch  side  the  feather  of 
truth,  of  which  he  was  the  lord.  This  is  placed  on  the 
horns  of  a  goat.  His  hands  hold  the  crook  and  whip,  to 
indiente  his  governing  and  directing  power;  and  his 
feet  are  based  oo  the  cuMt  of  truth ;  a  pantbet'a  sitin  on 
a  pcrfe  is  often  placed  before  him,  and  festoons  of  grapes 
bang  ovsx  his  shrine,  connecting  him  with  Dionysus. 
Aa  the  "good  being,"  or  Onnopbrls  the  meek-hearted, 
the  celestial  or  king  of  heaven,  he  wears  the  white  or 
upper  crown.  Another  and  rarer  type  of  him  repreeents 
him  as  the  Tat,  or  emblem  of  stability,  wearing  the 
crown  of  the  two  Truths  upon  bis  head.  His  wtunhip, 
u  a  later  time,  was  extended  ov«r  Asia  iliaor,  Oreece, 
and  BoBW,  and  at  an  early  age  bad  penetrated  into 
Pbonids,  tncea  of  it  being  found  <m  tlw  coins  of  Malta 
aitd  other  placet.  He  became  introduced  along  with 
the  Isiac  worship  into  Rome,  and  had  votaries  under  the 
Roman  empire.  But  the  attacln  of  the  philoeopbera, 
and  the  rise  of  Chiistiani^,  overthrew  these  exotic  dd- 
liea,  who  were  never  popular  irith  the  more  cultivated 
ponioQ  of  the  Roman  world.  See  Pricbard,  Mythology, 
p.  «(t;  WUkinsDO,  Mm.  mi  CutL  W,  814;  Bonsen, 

OaUt  BniBnt  (also  called  BBtM^  a  rabbi  at 
Pragne,  where  he  (Ued  in  1673,  is  the  author  of  Wy^'^ 
*^3ttt^  a  naaual  flnr  preaeher^  containing  In  tlplut- 
bccieal  order  certain  loci  commwtet,  compiled  ftom  dif- 
fereoC  authors,  of  which  only  the  first  part  has  been 
pabUshed  (Prague,  1660;  Hamburg,  1712),  while  the 
seomd  part  is  yet  in  MS.  in  the  Oppenheimeriana: — 
VlTlR  laa^ETI  tS^pV^,  a  Cabalistic  Midrath  on  the 
Pentateuch,  with  large  extracts  from  the  Mekiltha, 
Peaikta,  Zohar,  and  other  Cabalistic  works  (Wilmers- 
dorf,  1681;  Amsterd.  1700;  Leroberg,  1860;  Amsterd. 
1870,  foL);  which  however  must  be  distinguished  fh>m 
the  mp\^  of  R  Simeon  Cara  (q.  v.) :— nti^n;53:^  13^, 
an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  asceticism  (Sulzbach, 
1684) : — and  TiW^  US,  Cabalistic  obaerrations  on  the 
ritual  for  the  SririMth.  See  Furat,  BOL  Jui.  i,  412 
aq. ;  De  Rosri,  DUiomirio  ttorioo  de^  amtori  Ebra,  p. 
2M  (Germ.  transL  by  Hamburger) ;  Etheridge,  Intro- 
dnOiom  to  ffeb.  Literature,  p.  419;  Zuna^iTur  GfScAichie 
M.  Littratvr,  p.  402;  Steinschneider,  Jaoitk  Literature, 
f.  «8.    (R  P.) 

Osmond  or  Ounnnd,  St.,  an  English  f»elate  of 
the  1 1th  cmtury,  was  son  of  the  count  of  Sees,  in  Noiv 
mandy.  He  succeeded  his  father,  and  gave  most  of 
bis  goods  to  the  clergy.  Id  1066  he  followed  William 
ebe  Conqueror  to  England,  and  received  from  him  the 
county  of  Dorset  and  the  charge  of  lord  chanoeUor. 
The  long.  Judging  him  better  fitted  for  the  Church 
than  for  (he  management  of  temporal  affiur^  made  him 
biibop  of  Salidmry  about  1078.  He  died  Dec  8, 1099, 
and  was  canonized  by  pope  Calixtus  lU  in  14fi8.  In 
order  to  render  the  manner  in  which  divine  service 
was  cood acted  more  uniform,  he  wrote  a  treatise  of 
— fHiaftW  foim^  named  aooietimee  L&er  onfioo/u, 
someiwDea  ComutliiJmariitm  teeUtia,  or  again  Horaria 
This  work,  with  some  slight  alterations,  re- 
mained in  use  until  the  time  of  Henry  Till ;  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  manuals  for  public  devotion  with 
the  Kng^b  dei^,  and  has  principally  contributed  to 
hand  down  Osmond's  name  to  posterity.  See  Hi$t.  litter. 
dt  la  Framee;  Butler,  Lirea  o/the  Baintt;  Inett,  Hitt. 
Ai^CA.I,xv,4,n.4;  Chutton,  £arfy  £^  CA.  p.  2»1 ; 
Hoefte,  Nowg.  Bioff.  GMralt,  xxxviU,  907;  Hook, 
EedM.  Biogr.  a.  v.;  Wright,  Biog.  Brit,  LU.  (Angfo- 
HoauB  p«io(0 ;  ColUer,  EeeUa.  BitU  (••e  Index  in 


vol  viii);  AUaxne,  7>Kt  ^ £r*(,  and  Awter.  AiOhon, 
s.  V. 

Oaorlo,  Frandaoo  Meneaen,  a  Spanish  painter, 
was  bom  at  Seville  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  studied  under  Hurillo,  and  became  one  oS 
the  most  successful  imitators  of  that  artist.  In  concert 
with  Joan  Garzon,  oat  of  his  feUow-^isdplei^  he  paint- 
ed several  pictures  in  the  churches  and  convents  of 
Seville,  In  1688  Osorio  was  chosen  m^or-domo  of 
the  academy  of  that  city,  to  which  he  presented  bis 
picture  of  the  Conception,  which  was  greatly  admired. 
At  the  death  of  Hurillo,  in  168&,  be  was  employed  to 
finish  the  works  at  Cadiz  left  incomplete  by  that  mas- 
ter. He  copied  the  works  of  Huiillo  to  perfection, 
particularly  his  pictores  of  ehildtetk  Among  his  own 
works  are,  Elijah  Fed  m  the  Dttert,  in  tlw  church  of 
Son  Hartino  at  Madrid,  and  the  ^HCture  of  St,  Catha- 
rine, in  the  Capncbin  monasteiy  at  Cadiz — bia  finest 
pfodttctkm.  Osorio  died  at  Seville  about  1700.  See 
^wotier,  Bkg.  Bit*,  of  At  Fim  Arit,  vd.  ii,  s.  v. 

Oaoiio  (or  Oaotitts),  0«ronlmo  (1),  a  learned 
Roman  Catholic  Portuguese  divine,  and  an  excellent 
writer,  the  descendant  of  an  illustrious  family,  was 
Iram  at  Usbon  in  Id06.  Showing  an  extraoi^nary 
inclination  for  literature,  be  was  sent,  at  thirteen,  to 
the  Univerai^  of  Salamanca,  and  there  learned  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  studied  the  law.  At  nineteen  be  re- 
moved to  Paris,  to  be  instmcted  in  Aristotle's  philos- 
ophy. From  Paris  be  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  theology,  learned  Hebrew,  and  studied 
the  Bible,  in  which  be  became  so  great  a  master  that, 
on  his  return  home,  John  III,  king  of  Portugsl,  ap- 
pointed bim  professor  of  divinity  at  Coimbra.  Taking 
priest's  orders,  he  was  ^ven  Uie  care  of  the  churcb 
of  Tavoca  by  Dom  Lewia,  infante  of  FMngal,  and  soon 
after  the  archdeaconry  of  Evora  by  eardinal  Henry, 
archbishop  of  that  province,  and  brother  to  king  John ; 
and  at  last  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Sylvee 
by  Catharine  of  Austria,  that  king's  widow,  who  was 
regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  her 
grandson  Sebastian.  When  this  prince  became  of  the 
proper  ^  for  the  peiaotMl  admbriatntion  of  his  king^ 
dom,  he  resolved  apon  an  expedition  against  the 
Moon  in  Africa,  much  agiunst  the  persuasions  of  Oso- 
rio, who  thereupon,  to  avoid  being  an  eye-witness  of 
the  calamities  he  dreaded,  made  varions  pretences  to 
go  to  Rome.  Here  pope  Gregory  XIII  gave  Osorio 
many  testimonies  of  his  esteem ;  but  be  had  not  been 
abaent  above  a  twrtvemonth  when  Ae  king  called 
bim  liome.  Not  long  after  this  SriiasUan  was  sl^n 
in  a  battle  against  the  Moors^  Aug.  4,  1676.  During 
the  tumults  in  Portugal  which  succeeded  this  fatal 
event  Osnrio  labored  incesssntly  to  prevent  the  people 
of  his  diocese  from  Joining  in  them ;  and  failing  in  this 
effort,  he  hud  it  so  deeply  to  heart  that  he  died  of  grief, 
August,  1660,  He  is  much  commended  for  his  piety 
and  charity.  He  maintained  several  learned  men  in 
his  palaoe,aod  at  meala  had  aome  pordoo  ont  of  St. 
Bernard's  works  read,  after  which  all  {nesent  were  at 
liberty  to  propose  any  difficulties  tbst  occurred  upon  it. 
As  a  writer,  Da  Pin  observes  that  his  diction  is  easy 
and  el^font.  for  which  reason  he  is  called  the  Cicero  of 
Portugal,  as  being  a  great  imitator  of  Cioero,  both  in 
style,  choice  of  sutjects,  and  manner  of  treating  them. 
His  cemporitions  are  not  intermixed  with  quotationa^ 
hot  consist  of  onmeeted  reasonings.  He  does  not  en- 
deavor in  his  Conmentariei  and  Paraphraaee  to  ex- 
plain the  terms  of  the  text,  but  to  extend  the  sense  of 
it,  and  show  its  order  and  series  folly.  These  were  col- 
lected  and  published  at  Rome  (169:2,  in  4  vols,  fol.)  by 
Jerome  Osorio,  his  nephew,  who  preyed  his  uncle's  life 
to  the  edition.  The  titles  of  his  works  are :  De  tuAH^ 
taitei«ili,etdemoliilitateChriMiana: — De  gloria  (ptiaM 
with  the  foregmng:  some  have  tiwaght  this  last  to 
have  been  writtm  bv  deem,  and  that  Osorio  found  it 
and  pabUabed  to  as  hlf  9im^M4flu0  Sfflfens  et 
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tH$ctplitia:—De  r^s  EmamieUg  rtgit  imnctunmi  vir- 
tute  et  uiupicio  gtati*: — Item,  cum  prafatione  Joamm 
MeuUi,  de  l  eperla  India  :^Jfe  jiutilia  adati,  lib.  r, 
lid  Rfffinuldum  Polum  CardktaUm  :—De  vera  tapiatiu, 
lib.  V,  ad  Gret/orium  XIII,  P.  M.  .•— beaittes  pwnphrases 
and  commentariea  upoii  several  parU  uf  Scripture.  He 
wrote  to  queen  Elizsbetb  uf  England  and  exhorted  lier 
to  turn  papist.  He  w«b  answered  by  Wnlt«r  Hadiluii, 
m.iater  of  the  requests  to  that  queen.  See  6'en.  bioy. 
Did.  9.  V.  i  Wetzer  u.  Welle,  Kirchen-I^xHam,  s.  v. ; 
Aochbach,  Kirchm-Uxikon,  s.  v. ;  Hallam,  IiUrvd,  to 
the  Liter,  of  Eunpe,  i,  268.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Osoiio,  Gtoronimo  (2),  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  canon  of  Evora,  and,  having  been  educated  bv  his 
uiicle,  endeavored  to  imitate  hia  atyle;  but  he  was  tiut 
so  fine  a  writer,  though  he  seema  to  hare  bad  more  leam- 
\tt(f.  He  wrote,  besides  a  life  of  his  uncle,  Nolatioma  in 
Hieronyni  Otorii  Paraphratin  Ptalirtorum,  subjoined 
to  his  uncle's  Paraphrute  in  the  third  volume  of  hb 
works.  Du  Pin  says  these  "  Remarks"  are  valuable, 
and  tilled  with  critical  <^)servationa  on  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage : — Paniphrant  et  Commaitaria  ad  Sedetiattm 
mmc  primrnn  edifa  .-—Parapkrana  to  CanHctm  CoRii- 
corum  (Lugd.  1611,  4to). 

Oapray  (by  oniithoIogists,£>spn!y)  is  the  rendering 
in  the  A,  V.  of  the  Hebrew  nj5TS,  oemyuA'  (Sept. 
(VXimiroc,  or  tta~eagle;  which  Jerome  follow^  hulyt- 
tiu  and  haleattu,  some  copies  translating  it  aquUa  ma- 
i-inn ,-  but  the  Veneto-Greek  MS.  has  yu^,  /Ae  vultwr, 
from  mere  conjecture);  the  name  of  some  unclean  bird 
which  the  law  of  Moees  disallowed  as  food  to  the  Israel- 
ites ll^ev.  xi,  18 ;  Deub  xiv,  12).  The  Hebrew  ety- 
mology, from  the  root  TT9,  to  Hm^ken,  would  seem  to 
point  to  some  lurd  remarkably  ptnetr/ul,  Jierce,  or  itn- 
pudfnt.  Bochart  supposes  the  black  eagle  to  be  meant, 
but  reasons  upon  the  mere  conjecture  that  by  the  won) 
uXiaitTog  is  intended  fitXavaitTo^  {Ilieroz.  iii,  188,  etc). 
The  traditional  interpretation  favors  the  English  ren- 
dering, the  name  and  description  of  this  bird  having 
been  copied  and  preserved  from  hand  to  band,  at  least 
from  Aristotle^  time  to  our  own.  Thua,  Geaner  and 
Aldrovaudua  copied  ftom  Aristotle  (Ray,  Preface  to 
WiUouffUg't  OrmtAologg) ;  from  them  Willoughby 
titok  the  names  of  his  birds ;  and  on  this  system  Lin- 
iieus  based  his  classitication  (Neville  Wood,  OmUAolo- 
gitlt'  Texl^iook,  p.  8).  Aristotle,  about  B.C.  800  (prob- 
ably contemporary  with  the  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch into  Gieek ;  see  above),  describea  the  AXtaitrot 
as  "a  apeciea  of  eagle  dwelling  near  seas  and  lakes; 
and  remarks  tt  sometimes  happens  to  it  that,  having 
seized  its  prey,  and  not  being  able  to  carry  it,  it  is 
drowned  in  the  deep"  (Hitt.  AmmaL  ix,  c  82).  The 
same  word  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Pliny  (A.D.  70) 
with  the  following  description:  "There  remains  (to  be 
mentioned)  the  haliatotf  having  tb«  most  penetrating 
vision  of  tU  (eagles) ;  soaring  (or  balancing  itaelO  on 
high,  and  uptm  perceiving  a  fish  in  the  aea,  rushing 
down  beadlong,  and  with  its  breast  dashing  aside  the 
wat«rB,  seizing  iu  prey"  (//uf.  Jfat.  x,  8).  The  Aa- 
Hatut  is  descrilwd  in  the  veri-  words  of  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  by  Aldrovandus  (lib.  xii,  Bonon.  1594,  p,  194). 
For  the  transference  of  names  into  the  Unnean  system, 
see  SgtUma  A'atura,  i,  129  (Holmin,  1767).  The  word, 
according  to  its  etymology,  signifies  aea-eagle,  and  the 
tmdiUonal  English  word  is  naprey.  The  following  ao- 
counts  from  modem  naturalists  are  strikingly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ancient  descriptions :  Species  of  the 
halijatiis,  or  sea-eagle,  occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Australia  (Selby's  Brilish  Orfaikoiogs), 
Mr.  Macgillivray  describe  "its  savage  scream  of  anger 
when  any  one  approaches  the  neighborhood  of  its  nnt, 
its  indmidating  gestures,  and  even  its  attempts  to  mo- 
lest individuals  who  have  ventured  among  its  native 
craga."  Mr.  Selby  (lUuttratiom  of  British  OmUhotogy, 
1825^  leapecUng  the  oapn^,  obaenree,  "It  is  strictly 
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piscivorous,  and  is  found  only  in  the  vicinity  of  lakM^ 
rivers,  or  such  pools  as  abound  with  fish.  It  is  a  pov- 
erfiil  bird,  often  weighing  five  ponnds;  the  lioibi  sic  ; 
very  muscular  in  proportion  to  its  general  dioen^uo*; 
its  feet  are  admirably  adaptett  for  retaining  firm  bold  o(  , 
its  slippery  prey."  Hr.  Montagu  (^Ornitkotogical  IHf 
tionary,  1802,  s.  v.  O-npray)  remarks, "  Iu  principal  fcoJ 
is  fish,  which  it  often  catches  with  great  dexlcritr,  br 
pouncing  upon  them  with  vast  mi^ty.  and  cairrisf  I 
them  off  in  its  takms."  See  also  Grandsagn^s  edhkn 
of  Pliny,  with  Notes  and  Excursus  by  Covier  (Pamos 
1828),  p.  This  fine  and  powerful  bird  of  pny  Iim  , 
a  wide  geographical  distribution.  It  is  spread  over  t)w 
whole  of  Europe  and  Asia  from  Norway  to  Kamlchsiki, 
from  Ireland  and  Portugal  to  India  and  Japan.  On  tU 
tht  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  it  is  coohdsd,  vd  is 
Africa  it  reaches  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape.  In  Araetici 
Dr.  Klchardaon  found  it  in  the  arcUc  rc^fiuas;  WSaoa 
and  Audubon  desaibe  it  as  abundant  throughout  tbe 
United  States ;  and  it  is  seen  fishing  in  the  West  ImlieL 
Its  prey  is  fish,  and  b>  obtain  this  it  selects  its  cyiv  on 
some  bold  headland  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  or  •  uD 
cliff  overlooking  the  broad  reach  of  a  river,  or  a  bla!«»l 
pine  that  springs  out  of  ihe  rifted  rock  where  a  catsnn 
plunges  down  the  steep.  The  manners  of  this  hold  sea- 
king  have  been  eloquently  described  by  Wiboa: 

"  In  leaving  the  nest,  he  usually  flies  direct  till  b«  vmn 
to  Ihe  res,  then  around  Id  easy  cnrviug  1lne»,  tnniiBK 
Kometimes  in  the  air  as  on  a  pivot,  apparentW  wllbiwt 
Ihe  least  exertion,  rarely  raovlni;  the  wines,  hfi  le«  'i- 
tended  In  a  straight  line  behind,  and  his  remarkihK 
leiiKth  and  cnrratnre  of  wlag  distlngoMiIng  hla  from 
all  other  hawks.  The  height  at  which  he  thus  deAci? 
irlldes  is  vnrions,  ttnm  one  hnndred  to  one  haodred 
tittj  and  two  hnndred  teex,  sometimes  mnch  hteber,  ili 
the  while  calmly  reconnoitring  ihe  face  of  the  deep  b*- 
l»w.  Suddenly  he  Is  seen  to  check  hi*  course,  as  If  Nmtfc 
Iiy  a  particular  object,  which  he  seenis  to  iurvey  f*r" 
momenta  with  snch  stesdlness  that  he  s)>pears  tow  u 
the  air,  flapping  his  wings.  Th\*  object,  bowtrcr.  at 
abandons,  or  raiber  the  flsh  he  had  in  bla  eye  has  dtMp- 
neared,  and  he  la  again  seen  aalliua  aroand  as  baM« 
Now  bis  attention  Ts  again  arrested,  aud  be  desceiin 
wlthf^t  rapidity:  hut  ere  he  reaches  the  snrfaee 
(iff  on  another  coarse,  as  if  aahamed  that  a  secoodrittw 
had  escaped  him.  He  now  sails  at  a  vhnrt  bel^t  abovs 
the  surfiice,  and  by  a  xlgzag  descent,  and  vrtthoat  Me»- 
Ing  to  dip  his  fwt  In  the  water,  seises  a  flsh,  wkkh.  ■nrr 
carrying  a  short  distance,  he  pi«bah1y  dInp^  or  ytetds  np 
to  the  bald-eagle,  and  again  ascenda  by  easy  ndtal  drew 
to  the  higher  regions  of  tbe  air.  where  he  glXiw  about  in 
all  Ihe  ease  and  majesty  ofbls  species.  At  uneeifrnm  tb» 
snhllme  aerial  height,  he  descends  like  a  peneodienwc 
torrent,  plunging  Into  tbe  sea  with  a  loud  rashlag  soaae, 
and  with  the  cerutnty  of  a  rifle.  In  a  finr  moo»eBU  t«j 
emerges,  bearing  In  his  claws  his  stra):gl(iig  prey.wblcii 
he  always  carries  head  Atremost.  and  hi»in«  rlaen  s  R« 
Ceet  above  ibe  surlhce,  shakes  himself  as  a  wat»  simbhi 
wonid  dn,  and  directa  hia  heavy  and  laborloas  oxn^ 
directly  for  the  land.  .  .  .  The  hawk,  however.  In  hti 
flpbing  pursuits,  sometimes vtstakes  his  mark,  or  orer- 
latea  file  ■trm^ta  dVMpW^KMMfe*  p«r«W 
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for  blm  to  b;  wbnm  h«  Is  inddealj  dragmd 

u»d«r :  sud  tbuugn  be  Bomellmes  incceeda  In  eziricatluK 
bimrtli;  after  belDg  ukcn  down  tbree  or  foor  iliue«,yet 
•  on«ner  botb  pArtled  perluh.  Tb«  bodies  uf  aturgeou,  uid 
uf  aevonl  oibec  Iuvh  fl«b,wilh  &  flab-hawk  ftal  grappled 
in  ttiem,  bav*  iit  ddfereiii  llmea  beeu  ronnd  dead  uu  tbe 
ebore,  cast  up  hj  the  wnveat"  (Amer.  OmitK.  a,  v.  Flsh- 
bawk). 

With  ttaU  mi^  be  compared  the  description  of  another 
modem  natunUat,  Dr.  Klishardsou :  "  When  looking  out 
for  tta  prey  U  sub  with  great  ease  and  el^anc«,  in  un- 
dulating lines  St  a  coitaitlerablB  altitude  above  tbe 
water,  ftom  whence  it  preciiiitates  itself  upon  its  quarry, 
and  besn  it  off  in  its  claws."  The  osprej-  belongs  to 
the  family  Falconida,  order  Rapiorra.  It  has  a  wide 
geographical  range,  and  is  occa^onally  seen  in  Egypt; 
but  as  it  is  rather  a  northern  bird,  the  Uebrcw  word 
may  refer,  as  Hr.  Tristram  suggests  to  ua,  rither  to  the 
Aqmia  wKvia  or  AqmUt  navioldtt,  or  more  probably 
idill  to  the  very  abnndant  drailhu  gaUieut  which 
feeds  upon  reptilia  {Nat,  Hut.  t^f  BibU,  p.  18»> 


BhorMailed  Eugl«  {Clnaibm  OaUiau). 

Ossa,  a  Homeric  female  deity,  tbe  measenger  of 
Zeus.  She  was  worshipped  at  Athens,  and  seems  lo 
bare  corresponded  to  tbe  Latin  goddess  F ama. 

Ossat,  Arnaiid  d',  a  French  cardinal  and  diploma- 
tist, was  bom  of  very  humble  origin  Aug.  28, 1636,  at 
Larroqoe^  He  lost  both  hia  parents  when  but  nine 
yeara  of  age,  and  entered  the  service  of  Thomas  d« 
ifarcB,  who  gave  him  aa  a  servant  to  his  nephew  and 
ward,  John  Ha  Maiea,  lord  of  Castdnan-HagniMe;  Be- 
ing present  while  hia  master  was  taking  bis  kaaoos, 
D'Ofisat  soon  learned  enough  of  Latin  to  teach  it  to  the 
lew  capable  nobleman.  Receiving  the  tonsure  Dec.  26, 
1556,  be  entered  the  Church,  and  afterwards  accompa- 
nied his  former  master  and  two  other  young  gentlemen 
tn  Paris  as  their  tutor.  These  returned  to  Gaacony  in 
16K,  tod  IXOMat  remained  In  Paria,  where  he  contin- 
ued his  studies  under  Ramus,  whose  intimate  ftiend  he 
soon  became.  He  was  for  a  while  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Paris,  but  soon 
after  went  to  Bnurges  to  study  law  under  Cujas,  and 
became  counsellor  to  the  PariiamenL  In  1674  he  went 
to  Rome  as  secretary  to  the  French  ambassador,  Paul 
de  Foix,  and  bow  remained  roust  of  the  time  in  that 
dty,  Arat  in  a  subordinate  poeiUon,  then  as  ambasaador 
of  Henry  III  and  Henry  IV.  In  tlwt  capacity  he  ren- 
dend  his  emphnvrs  great  SSTrlce.  It  was  D'Oseat  who 
noondled  the  Church  nf  Rome  and  Henry  IT.  He 
was  made  cardinal  in  1699,  and  died  at  Rome  March  IS, 
1604.  Cardinal  D'Ossat  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  ele- 
ratios  to  Church  dignity  by  the  force  of  personal  merit. 
He  wrote,  £lrpOMfio  AmaUH  Ouati  m  du/mtatiomm 
JaeM  Carpealarii  da  melMo  (Ruia,  M&4, 8vo),  lo  de- 
fcnoe  of  Ranras;  and  a  eoUeetion  of  LMrtt  addressed 
Is  the  minister  <tf  state,  VUleni,  which  are  models  of- 


di[domatic  oorrespoodence  (1st  ed.  Paris,  16S4,  foL ;  beat 
by  A.  de  la  Houssaye,  IVia,  1687,  S  vols.  4to,  with 
notes;  reprinted,  wiUi  more  notes,  Amst.  1707,  1714, 
1782,  &  vols,  12mo).  This  woric  was  translated  into 
Italian  by  Jerome  Canini  (Venice,  1729,  4to).  He  i» 
also  considered  the  author  of  the  Lettm  published  un- 
der the  name  of  cardinal  Joyeuse,  and  of  a  remarka- 
ble Memoir  on  the  League,  written  in  Italian  in  1690, 
and  published  in  the  Vie  du  Cardinal  1/0— ai.  Anon, 
(by  Hadam  d'AiconviUe).  See  GaUia  Chri^iana,  vol. 
xi,  xiv ;  Frison,  GaUia  ptirpwratu  ;  Alby,  HitI,  de»  Car- 
duu  iBiaIra;  HorM,  Diet.  MSit.;  l-^Miee  ponl^Uide; 
Nic^ron,  Jfrnotnu,  xxxir,  81-40;  Jervis,  iliit.  oftkt 
Church  ofFroMx,  i,  224  aq^Hoefef,  A'oav.  hiog,  Ghik- 
r(t&.  xxxviii,  909.   (J.N. P.) 

OMenians,  a  name  aometimes  given  to  the  follow- 
ers of  Elxai,  in  the  1st  centurj-,  who  taught  that  faith 
may  and  ought  to  be  dissembled. — Buck,  TkmL,  Did. 
s.  v. ;  Farrar,  Ecdti.  Diet,  a,  v. 

Oaaifrage  occurs  in  the  A.  T.  at  Lev.  zi,  18 ;  Dent, 
zir,  12  (where  it  is  classed  among  unclean  tHids),  as  the 
rendering  of  the  D^l  {p^ru;  Sept.  yfrfri^,'Vulg.^r>|M), 
which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  root  parai', 
D^^,  to  brtak,  ttma  the  power  of  its  beak  to  crush  the 
buues  of  its  victims.  Hence  the  Latin  compound  omi- 
frage,  or  bom»-intaixr,  ia  aimply  a  translation  of  the  He- 
brew name.  There  baa  been  much  dilfoence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  bird  intended  by  this  term,  but  it  is  evidently 
a  large  bird  ofthe  eagle  kind,  and  is  very  possibly  calle<l 
in  these  passages  by  a  general  name,  bestowed  indefi- 
nitely by  the  Jews,  with  no  accurate  discrimination  of 
species.  The  Targum  of  Onkdoa,  and  the  Sept.  and 
Vulg.,  understand  tbe  "vulture,"  and  many  modem 
versioRs  concur  in  this  reading.  Others  think  the  won  I 
denotes  the  black  esgK  and  some  the  falcon.  It  is 
perhaps  the  great  aea-eagle,  which,  ai  it  differs  in  its 
colure  during  the  several  stages  of  its  growth,  has  ob- 
tained three  distinct  systemaiic  names:  Faho  o»g\fra- 
gVM,  Fuho  atbidOa,  Faico  albioandva.  When  it  hM  at- 
Uined  ita  fifth  year,  it  pnta  on  iu  last  suit,  which  is  a 
dusl7  brown,  inteimixeil  with  gny,  vrith  a  whits  tail. 
It  is  about  the  stse  ofthe  golden  esgle,  and  inhabits  Uie 
cliffs  along  the  aea-duHre.  It  is  found  in  the  nottheni 
parte  of  Europe  and  in  Asia.  But  most  prefer  to  iden- 
rify  the  Hebrew  Urd  in  question  with  the  species  com- 
monly known  as  the  Vulture  of  the  A  Ipt,  which  was  th<- 
osaiflnige  of  the  Romans.  It  was  called  by  the  Hellenic 
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iMtiooi  phtHt  (^qvif),  and  u  known  m  the  LSminer- 
gejrer  in  SiriUerlimd.  Tbi»  is  the  bigcst  flying  biid 
q(  tb«  Old  World,  and  IntwInU  tbe  bi^beet  naget  of 
mountains  in  Europe,  Weetern  Asia,  and  Africa.  Not 
only  does  he  push  kids  and  lamba,  and  even  men,  off 
the  rodss,  but  he  ukes  the  bcMies  of  animals  that 
other  birds  of  prey  have  denuded  of  the  fleab  high  op 
into  the  air,  and  leta  them  fall  upon  a  atone  in  order  to 
cnck  them  and  render  then  more  digestible  even  for 
bU  enormous  powers  of  d^lutltion.  (See  Mr.  Simp- 
■on'a  Tcry  intercMing  noooont  of  the  iMmmetgefti  in 
/Ni,u,382.)  The  UbMUf^pyer.w banded Tidtgretaa 
it  b  aometimes  called,  is  one  of  thi  largest  of  the  Urda 
uf  prey.  It  ia  not  uncommon  ii}  the  Emt:  and  Ur. 
Trtstram  several  times  observed  this  bird  "stiKng  over 
the  high  mountain-passes  west  of  the  Jordan"  (X'at. 
Hist,  of  the  BMe,  p.  171).  The  species  in  Europe  is 
little  if  at  all  inferior  in  rise  to  the  Condor  «f  &Hith 
America,  measuring  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  tbe 
end  of  the  tail  four  feet  two  or  three  inches,  and  some- 
times ten  feet  in  the  expanse  of  wing;  the  head  and 
neck  are  not,  like  those  of  vultures,  naked,  but  coveretl 
with  whitish  narrow  feathers;  and  there  is  a  beard  of 
bristly  hair  under  the  lower  mandible;  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  is  nearly  black  and  brown,  with  some  whitish 
streaks  on  the  sboutders,  and  an  abundance  of  pale  rust 
odor  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  diighs,  rent,  and  \iega; 
the  toes  are  short  and  bluish,  and  the  daws  strong.  In 
the  young  the  head  and  neck  are  black,  and  the  species 
or  variety  of  Abyssinia  appears  to  be  rusty  and  yellow- 
ish on  the  neck  and  stomach.  It  is  the  ffr^on  of  Cu- 
vier,  UypcMot  barbatut  of  nomenclatora,  and  ypi>^  of 
the  Sept,  The  Arabia  aoowding  to  Bmoe,  use  the 
names  Atm-Dudt'n  and  NUtefWerk,  which  is  a  proof 
that  they  consider  it  a  kind  of  eagle,  and  perhaps  con- 
found this  species  with  the  great  sea-eagle,  which  has 
likewise  a  few  bristles  under  the  throat;  and  eomroen- 
tators  who  have  ofken  repreaented  Pem  to  be  the  black 
vulture,  or  a  great  vulture,  were  only  viewing  the  Of- 
paitot  as  forming  one  of  the  order  A  ocipitrea,  according 
to  the  Linraean  amngement,  where  VvU»r  bariahu 
(S)/»t,  Nat.)  is  the  last  of  that  genus,  although  in  the 
thirteenth  edition  (by  Gmelin)  we  find  the  namachanged 
to  FiUco  barbcUtu,  and  located  immediately  before  F. 
aibicilia,  or  the  sea-eagle,  showing  that  until  a  still 
more  accurate  claniflcation  phiced  the  species  in  a  sep- 
arate genus,  omithologisu  had  no  determined  idea  of 
the  true  place  it  should  occupy,  and  ccmsequently  by 
what  generical  appellation  it  was  to  be  distinguished. 

OsaUftSO  (bone-kardeauy).    See  Ossipaoa. 

OsBlIeglnin  (0$,  "a  bone,"  and  Ugen,  "to  gather"), 
the  act  of  collecting  the  bones  of  the  Att^  It  was 
rustomary  among  the  ancient  (Ireekn,  when  the  funeral 
pyre  was  burned  down,  to  quench  tbe  dying  embers 
with  wine,  after  which  the  relatires  and  friends  col- 
lected the  bones  of  the  deceased.  This  last  practice 
received  the  name  of  the  Oasilegium.  The  bones,  when 
oillected,  were  washed  with  wine  and  oil,  and  deposited 
ill  unis,  which  were  made  of  different  materials,  snrae- 
timea  even  of  gold. — (iardner,  Fuiikt  of  the  World,  s.  v, 

Oulpftga  ibone-fcutener),  an  ancient  Roman  deity, 
wbofie  office  it  was  to  harden  and  consolidate  the  bones 
iif  iiifania.— Gardner,  Failht  fiftke  Woiid,  s.  v. 

OBsnaTimn,  tbe  vue  or  urn  in  which  the  ashes  of 
the  departed  are  deposited.    See  Urms. 

Oster,  P.  J.,  a  misnonary  among  the  Jews  in 
France,  was  bom  at  Strasbnrg  March  5, 1804,  where  he 
also  studied  for  the  ministry.  In  November,  1H28,  he 
was  engaged  as  a  missionary  by  t^e  London  Sodety  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,  and  was  sta- 
tiooiBd  at  Marseille^  visiting  and  also  preaching  to  tbe 
Jews  in  Paris,  Hetz,  Colmsr,  Uontb^Uaid.  Boan^on, 
Lyons,  Avignon,  etc  In  183S  he  was  stationed  at 
Hetz,  whence  he  undertook  extensive  Joumeys  through 
south  of  France.   After  fwun«en  yean'  labor  in  the 


missionary  caose,  Mr.  Oster  resigned  Ms  office  ia  IMS, 
and  was  dnring  the  last  Ibar  years  tht  miolstar  of  the 
l«theran  oongr^tion  in  Peaen.  Too  great  cxeitiaa 
in  tbe  duties  of  his  office  had,  however,  an  mjunoM  ef- 
fect 00  his  health,  for  the  restoration  of  which  be  was 
advised  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  South  Australia.  He 
died,  however,  Oct.  t!4,  lfU7,  having  been  eight  weeks 
on  the  sea.  Besides  hb  French  tranalatioo  of  Dr.  A. 
M^Jaul's  oiw  na^rs  (the  Old  Path),  under  tbe  utie 
Lt»  StMtiera  d'ltrael,  he  published  also  a  brochure.  La 
Cot^eOum  d'lm  Itrailite  F ranfoit  tur  rOriffme  dm  CtdU 
Motaigue,  tacamnia  (Metz,  1840),  against  a  canain 
IWpluiU,  who  denied  the  ins|druioo  and  dinne  an- 
tbority  of  tbe  laws  of  Hosts.  See  tbe  [voeccding*  of 
the  London  Society  in  the  Jevi»k  ExpotUor  (Lnodon, 
1829-81)  ;  the  Moniify  InleUifftitefr  (1830-S4) :  Jnri^i 
InidUgmctr  (I8S5-48),  where  Mr.  Oster**  iuteicating 
misuonaij-  Journals  are  found.    (IL  P.) 

Oatertag,  Paul  Albert,  Dr.,  a  noted  German 
mutuonary  worker,  was  bom  at  ^ttgard  April  18, 
1810.  Having  received  the  necessary  education,  he 
'  entered  tbe  Univeru^  of  Tubingen  for  the  atady  uf 
theology.  In  1887  he  became  tutor  and  leader  «f  the 
missionary  institution  at  Bssle,  in  which  position  be  for 
a  long  time  edited  the  Bather  Miuumsmagiam  (tbe 
Missionary  Magazine),  which  up  to  this  day  b  very 
extensively  ciicubted  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  thu  coun- 
try. Failing  health  obliged  him  to  retire  from  active 
work,  and  after  some  years  of  retirenient  be  finished  hb 
course  at  Basle,  Feb.  17,  1871.  He  u  the  author  of 
some  hymns,  which  arc  (bund  in  Knapp's  Evtngtlittitrr 
LiedfracAatK,  See  Knapp,  EvmigrliuJur  IMkrtdiatt, 
p.  1840;  ^\kWa»,I)aiaMtmttI)idaeru,SekriftMa€r, 
S.V,    (a  P.) 

Ostarwald,  Jkax  Pr^drric,  an  «Dinent  Ficaeh- 
Swiss  Reformed  theologian,  was  bom  at  Neucbatd. 
where  hu  father  was  pastor,  in  166S,  In  1676  he  went 
to  Zurich  to  study  under  Piuf.  Ott,  and  in  1678  went  to 
tbe  Univeruty  of  Saumur,  where  he  graduated  in  1679. 
He  then  completed  bb  studlea  at  Orleans  under  tbe  re- 
nowned dande  Pajcm ;  at  Paru  under  Pierre  Alii,  Jean 
Claude,  etc ;  and  at  Geneva  under  Louts  Tronchin.  He 
was  oribintd  M  Neuchaiel  in  168S,  appointed  deacon 
in  1686,  pastor  in  1699,  and  was  repeatedly  chosen  dean 
by  tbe  clei^.  He  died  at  Nenchatel  April  14, 1747. 
Ostcrwald  wrote,  Traili  det  mnirtrt  de  la  cormptipm, 
qui  riffne  mjounTkui  parmi  h$  Ckrifitmt  (Neuefa.  and 
Amst.  1700,  anon. ;  often  rented,  and  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  of  A  Tnatite  amerr^img  tin 
Cauma  tff  tkt  prtanU  Comtfliim  of  Ckr^Hamtj  amd  the 
Remediet  thertof  3d  ed  Lond.  1711,  8vo;  and  in  Wat- 
eon's  Tracts,  No.  6;  it  was  also  translated  into  Dutch 
in  1708,  and  twice  into  German  in  1718  and  1716).  By 
this  work  Osterwald,  who  during  hu  long  and  active  life 
had,  with  Winnfeb  (q.  v.)  and  Turretin  (q.  v.) — to- 
gether called  tbe  Swiss  triumvirate— labored  sealoudy 
for  the  promotion  otpmOical  piety,  sought  a  departure 
from  that  phase  of  orthodoxy  which,  recognisiog  pro- 
fession as  a  principal  obligatimi,  had  dwelt  upon  it  so 
prominently  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  h<4y  living  required 
of  tbe  Cbiistun  professor.  Osterwald  attribatwl  the 
corruption  of  Christians  to  tbe  tenden^  to  digmtT  con- 
cerning certain  rtogmaa,  and  oonrideied  tba  bad  state 
of  roonb  as  arising  fhm  tbe  people  seeking  to  derive 
comfort,  but  not  improvement,  from  Scripture.  He  ae- 
cused  them  of  attaching  more  importance  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  word  of  Scripture  than  to  a  life  of  practical 
piety.  To  insist  on  morals  as  of  paramount  impor- 
tance was  considered  a  heresy.  Thb  corruption  was 
further  antboTiBed  by  the  doctrine  that  good  works  are 
unnecessary,  and  also  that  it  u  impossible  to  fulfil  a& 
the  requirements  of  tbe  law,  as  if  the  regenerate  man 
remained  as  impotait  as  the  natural  man.  Osterwald 
also  asserted  that  the  Reformation  was  not  a  cooi- 
pleu  work,  and  that  the  reformation  of  morab  was  yet 
to  take  place.   J^J^KSiPt)Dgiit:«f  "itj. 
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Chareh  bdag  divided  into  nnmennu  partict  ezcommu- 
oicaling  vach  other.  It  wu  therefore  IMCMM17  to  lay 
aside  all  tfae«e  vexatious  minor  poitUa,  and  to  adhere 
finnly  to  the  et«tial  doctriae,  for  tut  leat  letigion 
■bouU  be  Mill  men  diabimorad.  The  teaebinga  even 
of  the  catechiaoia  wen  toore  doctrinal  than  practical 
Pastoral  care  was  d^dent.  This  work,  exhibiting  in 
buld  relief  the  failings  of  the  orthodox  party,  had  great 
■ooceas,  but  awakened  alao  considerable  oppontion.  In 
1702  OaterwaU  publisbed  a  CUecbiam,  wUch  waa  tnna- 
lated  into  Dutch,  Gettnan,  and  into  English,  under  the 
title  of  The  Gmaidi  md  Priiicipk*  0/  Uu  Chrittian 
SfUgiom  exfkamed  m  a  Cattdutieal  IJue<mrte/or  the 
ImttnuiioH  of  Yoti»g  Peopk,  rendered  into  Enf^ish,  and 
rev-iaed  by  George  Stanhope,  V.D.  (Lmd.  1704,  8to). 
Among  his  other  works  we  notice  Doute  Sermont  mr 
duxTt  Texte*  de  VEcrHure  SamU  (Geneva,  1722,  8to)  : 
—The  A  rffummtM  of  Uu  Book*  cmd  CMaplert  of  Ae  0. 
tmd  A'.  T^  with  PradietU  Ohttrvatiom,  trsnslated  by 
Mm  Chamberlayne,  Esq.  (6th  mL  Loud.  1779) ;  the  ar- 
guaaenta  aad  reflectiona  wUh  which  thia  waa  acotmpa- 
nied  have  been  translated  into  moat  of  the  European 
langaages,  and  are  much  esteemed:— T'Jltf/VWinMory 
iHteown€  to  the  ArgummU  on  the  Bookt,  etc  (ibid. 
172S,  8vo)  -^The  Nahtn  of  Uneleaimat  Contidend, 
ttc;  to  wkick  it  added  a  Disoourt  ccmxrmne/  ike  Nat- 
are  tff  ChatlUjf,  ami  the  Mtmu  of  obtaimitg  U  0bid. 
1708,  8vo):— i^cAuvf  oa  the  Exenm'of  the  Sacred 
Mitiehry,  translated  and  enlarged  by  Thomas  St«veas, 
M.A.  (ibid.  1781,  8vo):— ^Ae  Neceirily  md  Utjuhttit 
of  Ratdimg  the  Nofy  Ser^tture*,  and  the  Di$pontion 
vith  vhick  they  ought  to  be  Head;  translated  by  John 
Mooie,  A.B.  (ilnd.  1760, 18mo)  t—A»  AbridgmeiU  of  the 
Bietory  of  the  BMe  (ibid.  17fi0, 18mo).  See  Scbweicer. 
GtKiLderr^,Ceiara!dogmemy\U7Ui;  Hageobacb, tfuf. 
of  Doetrinee  (see  Index  in  voL  U) ;  Hook,  Ecde*.  Bieg. 
Tii,  481  aq.;  Hum's  HagenbMsb,  Ch.  Bill.  <tf  the  19th 
(bmJ  I9th  CeHturiea,  i,  IIS  et}.;  Uerxog,  Real-EmcyUop^- 
die,  X,  730  aq.;  DaiUoft  BSbUogn^pUea^  U,  2266. 
(J.N.P.) 

Ostiaril  (door-heepert),  the  lowest  of  the  minor  or- 
ders in  the  Western  Church.  They  are  spoken  of  by 
Chorch  writers  of  the  Sd  or  4th  century.  Tbe  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage  prescribed  as  the  form  fur  their 
adnission  to  office  the  delivery  of  tbe  church-key  to 
tbem  by  the  bishop,  with  tbe  words :  "  Behave  thyself 
as  one  who  must  render  acoount  to  God  of  the  things 
loeked  under  these  keys."  They  arranged  catechu- 
mens in  their  places,  annonnced  the  hours  of  service, 
sad  had  chai^  of  the  church.  From  this  word  oetia- 
ritit  are  derived  the  words  huiuder  snd  uther.  The 
Ncond  master  of  Winchester  is  called  kottiariue.  The 
Oreek  Church  only  partially  adopted  the  institution  of 
potters,  and  soon  let  it  die  out.  In  the  West  they  al- 
ways Hved  near  the  chnrcb.  See  Walcott,  Saered  A  r- 
ciaolagy,  p.  418;  Riddle,  Chri*tifm  AntiqniHee  (see  In- 
<iex);  Moeheim,  Ecclet.  Hiet.  vol  iii;  Weetrop,  Handb, 
«/ Archaoiogy,  p.  72;  Co\em»a,Aiu.Ckrittiamty,  p.  127, 

I8&.     8e«  DOOB-KEEI'KRH. 

Oitiioh  (TU^,  yaanak',  always  with  P),  dmgk- 
ttr  ^  Ike  oilrich,  Le.  the  fmak  MfrioL  8m  also 
the  eognate  ^S^,  jfoAi,  Isa,  ir,  8.  In  Job  xxxix,  18, 
tbe  word  rvfii,tiate^,fealkent  is  wrongly  rendered  «»• 
'rid;  while  n^SS^tfrntUe  ottrichet,  is  translated  pea- 
cwb,  in  tbe  A.  V.;  Sept.  arpovdot.  Dent,  xiv,  16,  but 
b  Isa.  and  in  Hie  i,  8,  Sept.  mp^vfc;  see  Scbknsner, 
s.  v.).  In-Arabic  tbe  bird  is  called  nea-mah,  alao 
tkarede  jemmel,  i. «.  oamtl-bird ;  like  tbe  Persian  eatur 
mort/h ;  oomp.  Greek  vrpov^oKaftiikoc  (Diod.  &e.  li, 
aOJ,  and  Lat.  Shv/Uoeamebu,  in  Pttny. 

I.A'tuMv. — (1.)  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
word  yaaadh  should  be  rendered  ostrich ;  as  the  pas* 
nges  in  which  it  ooenrs  require  na  to  uderstand  some 
inhabitant  <rf' the  resaote  desert,  and  aetm  thus  tocxdode 
tl(     the  ysaal  mtdefiog  in  the  English  Yenion  (Job 


XXX, 20;  xxxix,18;  Iss.xiii,21;  xxxiv.lS).  See  Owl. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  a3M  accords  better  with 
the  former  rendering.  The  word  n^S^,  yaanah',  like 
0^331,  renamm',  appears  to  refer  to  the  habit  of  utUl- 
ing  loud-sounding  cries;  and  the  third  name,  balh-ka- 
ynon^"  the  dangbtwof  vocifera(ion,"or  "loud  moan- 
ing," is  in  conformity  with  the  others,  snd  an  Oriental 
6gurative  mode  of  expressing  tbe  same  fiKolty  (which 
exists  not,  we  think,  in  tbe  females  alone,  hot  in  the 
whole  species) ;  for  the  ostrich  has  an  awfn)  voice, 
which,  when  heard  on  the  desert,  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken in  the  night,  even  by  natives,  for  the  sound  of  a 
beast.  This,  too,  is  the  alrooet  unanimous  rendering  of 
the  old  translaton  ((Jesen.  Thtt,  ii,  609),  while  tbe  ref- 
erence of  the  word  to  the  ovl,  supported  Oedmann 
{Sammt,  iii,  86  sq.),  resU  on  no  early  testimony.  Bo- 
cbart  ^i,  880  sq.)  would  undentond  the  male  oMricb  by 
O^nn,  in  Lev.  si,  16;  Deut  xiv,  16;  but  00  ancient 
veraioD  suppcHU  thia  rendering;  See  2Tiobt-Hawk. 
Gesenins  (Thee.  s.  v.  ru^)  refers  the  word  to  the  not 
^9^,  which  rignifles  *'to  be  gnedy  or  voradons;"  and 
demurs  to  the  oxplanation  given  Midiaelia  (.S»ppl. 
ad  Lex.  Btb.  p.  1127)  and  by  RoeenmttUer  (^bC  ad 
Hiero*.  it,  820,  and  SchoL  ad  Lev.  xl,  16),  who  traoe 
the  Hebrew  word  yaandk  to  one  which  in  Arabic  de- 
notes "hard  and  sterile  land:"  bath-hayaoHih  accord- 
ingly would  mean  "daui^ter  of  the  desert."  Without 
entering  into  the  merits  of  these  various  explanations,  it 
will  be  enough  to  mention  that  any  one  of  tbem  U  well 
suited  to  the  habits  of  the  ostrich.  This  bird,  as  is  wdl 
known,  will  swallow  almost  any  substance,  pieces  of 
iron.  Urge  stones,  etc.;  this  it  does  probably  in  or- 
der to  assist  the  tritursting  action  of  the  giuard :  so 
that  the  Oriental  expression  of  "  dsughter  of  voracity" 
is  eminently  chsracteristic  of  the  ostrich.  With  regard 
to  tbe  two  other  derivations  of  tbe  Hebrew  word,  we 
may  add  that  the  cry  of  tbe  ostrich  is  said  sometimea 
to  resemble  that  of  the  lion,  so  that  the  Hottentots  of 
South  Africa  are  deceived  by  it;  and  that  its  particular 
haunts  are  the  parched  atHl  deiobte  tracts  of  sandy 
deserts. 

(2.)  Ya'in  CjV^)  occurs  only  in  the  [dnrsl  number 
0*^35^,  ye'enim  (Sept.  arpov&iov,  Vulg.  ilnthia'),  in 
,  Lam.  iv,  S,  where  the  context  shows  that  the  ostrich 
is  intended:  "The  daughter  of  my  people  is  become 
cruel  like  the  ostriches  in  the  wilderness."  This  is  im- 
portant, as  showing  that  the  above  word,  which  is  mere- 
ly the  feminine  form  of  this  one,  with  the  additioi  of 
bath, "  daughter,"  clearly  points  to  tbe  ostrieh  as  its  cor- 
rect translation,  even  if  all  the  old  versions  were  not 
agreed  upon  the  matter. 

(8.)  Rtmdn,  ^'1,  in  the  plural  form  (B''33n,  renantm; 
Sept.  Ttprofttvoi ;  Vulg.  ettvthioX  alone  occurs  in  Job 
xxxix,  18;  where,  however,  it  is  clear  from  the  whole 
passage  (18-18)  that  ostriches  are  intended  by  the  word. 
The  A.  V,  renders  rmanim  by  "  peacocks,"  a  traoslation 
which  has  not  found  favor  with  commentaton ;  as 
"  peacocks,"  for  which  there  is  a  different  Hebrew  name 
(Q^isn),  were  probably  not  known  to  the  people  of 
Arabia  or  Syria  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  See  Pea- 
cock. The  Hebrew  reaontm  appears  to  be  derived 
from  the  root  *|3'^  ranSn, "  to  wail,"  or  to  "  utter  a  strid- 
ulons  sound,"  in  allusion  to  tlus  Inrd's  nocturnal  cries. 
Gesenius  compares  the  Aratnc  "a  (teiale  os- 

trich," from  the  root  eamar, "  to  sing." 

2.  Deter^ttion. — The  head  of  the  ostrich  is  small, 
and  not  composed  of  strong  bones ;  the  UU,  in  form 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  duck,  is  flat,  with  a  nail  at 
tbe  apex,  and  broad  at  the  gape;  the  eyes,  hszel-col- 
ored,  have  a  clear  and  distinct  vision  of  objects  to  a 
great  distance,  althongb  when  seen  obliquely  they  have 
an  opalescent  appearance ;  the  anditny-  apparatus  is 
large  and  open,  notwitfaatan^g  that  in  the  ipairing 
season  ostriches  an  aai4)i|Qidbfl  sr^G0}^lAiuAt 
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long  uid  slender,  ia,  together  with  tlie  bead,  but  Bcant- 
ily  clutbed  with  whitish  sfaiuing  bain,  and  in  the  pair- 
ing seaaon  becomes  fur  a  time  pink  or  rosy  red:  towards 
the  base  it  assumes  the  general  color  of  the  plumage, 
which,  widi  the  quill  and  tail  plumes,  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  loose  downy-webbed  feathers,  only  differing  in 
Mze  and  color ;  the  wings,  each  from  three  to  four  feet 
long,  exclusive  of  feathers,  are  entirely  naked  on  the 
inner  side,  and  are  supplied  tuwards  the  end  of  the  piu- 
um  bone  on  each  side  with  two  sbarp-pointed  quillu  re- 
sembling those  of  a  porcupine,  and  no  doubt  serving  fur 
flefence;  the  thighs,  nearly  bare  of  plumage,  and  uf  a 
deep  fleah-colur,  are  as  fuU  and  muscular  as  those  of  a 
Btnng  man,  and  the  tarsi  or  legs,  of  corresponiling  length 
with  the  proportions  of  the  neck,  are  covered  with  broad 
homy  scales,  and  terminate  in  two  toes;  the  inner,  be- 
ing the  longest,  is  armed  with  a  broad,  strong  claw ; 
and  that  on  the  outside,  only  half  the  length  of  the 
other,  is  without  any.  The  greet  feathers,  so  much 
prized  in  commerce,  are  twenty  in  each  wing,  those  uf 
tbe  tail  being  nearly  always  uHetess,  broken,  and  won. 
The  cloven  ^et,  loitg  neck,  and  vaulted  baek  of  these 
birda  are  in  themselves  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  to 
the  imagination  an  animal  of  the  camel  kind :  but  these 
external  appearances  are  not  the  only  points  of  resem- 
blance ;  the  stomach  is  so  formed  as  to  appear  possessed 
of  a  third  ventricle,  and  there  are  other  structural  par- 
ricuiars,  such  as  a  sternum  not  keel-shaped,  as  in  birds, 
but  in  the  form  of  a  round  buckler,  to  protect  the  chest, 
which,  with  the  fact  that  they  are  without  the  muscular 
conformation  to  render  them  capable  of  flying,  altt^lh- 
er  approximate  these  birds  to  quadrupeib,  and  paiticu- 
larty  to  the  order  of  Rumiuautia. 


Oslrich  ifitnukia  OnMliM^. 


8,  ffabitt. — Ostriches  are  gregarious — (W>m  families 
consisting  of  a  male  with  one  or  several  female  birds, 
and  perhaps  a  brood  or  two  of  young,  up  to  ttoopa  of 
near  a  hundred.  They  keep  aloof  from  the  presence  of 
water  in  the  wild  and  arid  desert,  mixing  without  besi- 
ution  among  herds  of  gnu,  wild  asses,  quaggas,  and 
other  striped  Eqnidn,  and  the  larger  spedes  of  An- 
tilopidM.  From  the  nature  of  their  food,  which  con- 
rista  at  seeds  and  vegetables,  although  seldom  or  never 
in  want  of  drink,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  often  ap- 
proach more  productive  regions,  which,  by  means  the 
great  rapidity  of  motion  tbey  possess,  is  easily  accom- 
plished; and  they  are  consequently  known  to  be  very 
destructive  to  cultivated  fields.  As  the  oigan  of  taste 
is  very  obtuse  in  these  birds,  they  swallow  with  little 
or  no  discrimination  all  kinds  of  subMancea,  and  among 
others  atonca;  it  ta  alao  probable  that,  like  poultry,  they 
devoor  liaarda,  snakes,  and  the  young  of  birds  that  fall 
in  their  way.  One  has  even  been  known  to  snap  a 
traveller's  sketch-book  from  his  hand,  attracted  to  it  by 
the  ti^t  <a  tbe  white  paper.   It  ia  not  yet  finally  de- 


cided whether  the  two  species  are  polygamonB,  tfaoogt 
cmcurrent  testimony  seems  to  leave  no  doutx  of  tlw 
fact :  there  is,  however,  no  uncertainty  respecting  tbe 
I  nest,  which  U  merely  a  eticular  basin  acnsped  oat  of 
the  soil,  with  a  illght  devatitm  at  tbe  border,  and  mt 
Aciently  lai^  to  conuin  a  great  number  of  eggs ;  (m 
from  twelve  to  about  sixty  have  been  found  in  cfaem,  ei- 
clusive  of  a  certain  number  always  obser\-ed  to  be  out- 
lying, or  pUced  beyond  tbe  raised  bwrder  of  tbe  nes, 
and  amounting  ^ipareotly  to  neariy  one  third  of  tbt 
whole.  Tbcae  are  supposed  to  fced  tiie  young  bfoed 
when  Arst  hatched,  «ther  in  their  flrcsh  state,  or  in  ■ 
corrupted  form,  when  the  substance  in  tfaem  has  pfs- 
ducedworms.  Theseeggs areof different periodaof lav- 
ing, like  those  within,  and  the  birds  hatched  form  oiiIt 
a  part  of  the  contents  of  a  nest,  until  the  breeding  an- 
son  closes.  The  are  of  different  uzes,  some  aitadn- 
ing  to  seven  inches  in  their  longer  diameter,  and  otben 
less,  having  a  diny  white  shdl,  finely  ^>eckled  with 
rust  color;  their  weight  botden  on  three  pounds. 
Within  the  tropica  they  are  kept  saflkienily  wmn  la 
the  day-time  not  to  require  incubation,  but  tMyood 
one  or  more  females  sit  constantly,  and  the  male  faiid 
takes  that  duty  himself  after  tbe  sun  has  sec  It  ii 
then  that  the  short  roar  may  be  heard  during  darknen; 
and  ft  other  times  different  sounds  are  utimd,  likeoed 
to  tbe  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  cry  of  a  boaiae  cbiU,  and 
the  biasing  of  a  goose— no  doubt  expreanve  ofdiftRsu 
emotions;  but  that  tbe  roar  is  expresdve  of  tbe  feeling 
of  anger  may  be  inferred  from  the  assertion  that  jackak 
and  foxes  {Canit  Megaloiit  Caamaf)  have  been  foand 
close  to  the  nests  of  these  birds,  kicked  to  death.  This 
fact  is  tbe  more  credible,  as  the  last-mentioned  animal 
is  a  dexterous  pnrioiner  of  their  eggs;  and  it  may  be 
here  added,  in  fttoot  of  the  organ  of  smelling  not  being 
quite  so  <A)tuae  in  the  ostrich  as  is  asserted,  that  CbA«« 
and  Hottentots,  when  they  dsily  rob  a  nest  lot  their 
own  convenience,  slways  withdraw  the  ^gg»  by  means 
of  a  stick,  in  order  to  prevent  the  female  finding  oat 
tbe  larceny  by  means  of  the  scent  which  human  bauds 
would  leave  behind ;  for  then  they  will  not  cootiaiie  lo 
lay,  but  forsake  the  abode  altogether,  lliis  cticnro- 
Btanoe  may  account  fi>r  the  small  number  of  eggs  often 
found  in  their  nests.  Tristram  states  (/A^  ii,  74): 
"Two  Arabs  began  to  dig  with  their  liands^smd  pn^ 
ently  brought  up  four  One  fresh  eggs  from  tbe  depth  ef 
about  a  foot  under  the  warm  sand." 

4.  Locnlitj/. — The  ostrich  roams  over  the  whole  of 
Africa  from  the  Sahara  to  tlie  Cape;  but  priodpalty 
affects  vast  desert  plains,  over  which  its  lofty  sutue 
gives  it  a  great  command  of  sight,  ft  is  still  abuodsnt 
in  tbe  Arabian  pemusuta,  and  extends  into  the  wove 
and  arid  regions  that  bound  it  on  the  north.  It  was 
predicted  both  by  Isaiah  (ch.  xiii,  21)  and  by  Jcraoiiali 
(ch.  1, 39)  that  ostriches  should  dweU  at  Babylon,  than 
which  there  could  scarcely  have  been  devised  a  fcatnre 
more  strongly  fitted  to  mark  the  silence  and  deaolation, 
not  merely  of  tbe  city  itself,  but  of  tbe  whole  nfpaa  ia 
which  it  stood,  and  the  utter  contrast  of  this  condiliBO 
with  that  in  which  it  sat  the  lady  of  kingdom?,  and  Ike 
centre  to  which  converged  all  the  traffic  of  a  phdn  that 
swarmed  with  towns  and  cities.  The  bird  of  the  desert 
still  strides  over  tbe  Euphrataan  plains;  Herbert  says 
be  saw  it  between  Ljir  and  Sbiroz.  Mr.  Ainsworth  aW 
implies  that  it  still  exists  In  the  arid  wastes  of  Mcanpo- 
tamia  and  As^ria,  though  it  baa  become  Dr. 
Kitto  infbrms  ua  that  it "  inhabits  the  great  Syrian  des- 
ert, especially  the  plains  extending  from  the  Hauiaa 
towards  Jel>el  Shammer  and  Nejed.  Some  are  found 
in  the  Hauran,  and  a  few  are  taken  almost  every  year, 
even  within  two  days'  Journey  of  Damascns"  (Pttyi.  OiH. 
of  Paifttine,  p.  407).  Prophecy  assigns  it  to  Idumca 
(Isa.  xxxiv,  18).  Ostriches  exist,  not  only  in  Aftica, 
but  in  the  region  of  Arabia,  east  and  soatta  of  mntiiie 
beyond  the  Euphrates ;  but  it  may  be  a  qnestkm  wheth- 
er they  extend  so  far  to  tha-eastward  m  Goo,  although 
that  limit  is  aarigll9illtel!9  fc9d^i@gl£ni4tbidi«tea 
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llw  two  (pNiei  ai^Mu  prambcnood;  in  and  Africa, 
but  tbe  InopB  or  coveys  u(  ouh  am  idways  aeparaU. 
Tbe  gny  is  more  common  in  the  aoutli,  while  tbe  blade, 
which  grows  largest  in  Cafiraria,  predominates  to  the 
north  of  the  equator.  One  of  the  last  mentioned,  taken 
on  board  a  French  prize,  and  wounded  in  tbe  capture, 
wta  brought  to  London,  where  it  was  id)le  to  peck  Ue 
food  from  a  cross  beam  eleven  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  enonnoos  bird  afterwanls  shown  in  Bullock's  mu- 
seum was  said  to  be  tbe  same.  Tbe  commoa-uzed  os- 
trich wrigha  about  eighty  ponndai  whcnoe  it  nay  be 
judged  chat  tbe  indiridnal  here  meotioued  may  have 
been  at  least  fiwty  pounds  beavior. 

5.  Scripture  NoHcn,  etc — The  ostrich  is  mentioned 
in  tbe  Old  TesUment  among  andean  birds  (Ler.  xi,  16 ; 
Deut.  xiv,  15),  lees,  perfaape,  because  of  the  voradty  with 
which  it  swallowa  glass,  metals,  etc  {£tiaa,  Anin.xiv, 
7f  Sb»w,  2Vcir.p.889).than  because  it  appeared  to  the 
Hebfcwa  as  a  kind  of  hybrid,  half  Urd  and  half  beast 
(comp,  Sommer,j?tULjlU(fJli,  257),  or  because  the  ideas 
of  dtfluUtion  and  terror  were  naturally  associated  with 
itu  home  in  the  desert.  Indeed,  the  Arabians  and  Ethi- 
opians eat  tbe  desh  of  tbe  ostrich  with  ddight  (see 
Diod.  Sic  iii,  28;  Strabo,  xri,  772),  and  in  India,  and 
ere*  in  Borne,  it  was  conudered  a  ddicacy  (j£ltaii, 
Anirn.  xiv,  lif ;  Lamprid.  Vit.  H^iogab,  p.  27),  But  it 
ismly  when  young  that  it  could  be  palatable  to  a  mod- 
em taste;  and  it  is  always  dr}' and  bard  (see  Aben-Ezia, 
on  Exod.  xxiii,  29;  (jiden,  De  Aliment.  Facull.  ill,  20). 
African  Arabs,  says  Mr.  Tristram,  eat  its  flesh,  which  is 
good  and  sweeL  Ostrich's  brains  were  among  tbe 
dainties  that  were  placed  on  the  supper-tables  of  the 
andent  Kxxnana.  The  fat  of  tbe  ostrich  is  sometimes 
used  in  medicine  for  the  cure  of  paby  and  rheumatism 
(Pococke,  Trtw.  i,  209).  It  is  mendoned  as  livuig  in 
thedesertinlsa.xiii,21;  xxxiv,  18;  xliii,20;  Jer.1,89; 
Lam.  ir,  8 ;  compi  Thcophrast.  PknU.  iv,  4,  p.  822 ;  Je- 
rome on  Isa.  xiv.  This  is  so  notorious  oi  the  ostrich 
that  the  Arabian  zoologists  suppoee  that  it  never  drinks. 
It  is  said  to  be  hardened  against  its  young  (Lam.  iv,  8). 
Tins  is  confirmed  ot  the  ostrich  by  travellers  (comp. 
Shaw,  Trav.  p.  888),  Tet  tbe  common  statement  lliat 
tbe  ostrich  deponta  and  leaves  iu  eggs  In  the  nests  of 
other  birds  cannot  be  supported.  iEIian  even  speaks 
of  the  ostrich  as  peculiarly  fond  of  its  yonng  (Atum, 
xiv,  7).  "  As  a  further  proof  of  the  alTectioii  of  the  os- 
trich for  its  young"  (we  quote  from  Shaw's  Zooh<fff,x.\, 
4te\ it  is  related  by  Tfaunberg  that  he  once  rode  past 
a  place  where  a  female  was  sitting  on  her  nest,  when 
tbe  tntd  sprang  op  and  pursued  him,  evidently  with  a 
view  to  prevent  bis  noticing  her  eggs  or  young."  A 
■Mwmfid  cry  or  scream  is  attributed  to  it  (Mic  i,  8 ; 
JobxKX,29;  compw Bochart, //*m».il,8Il  sq.).  Shaw 
testifies  to  the  lugubrious  voice  of  this  bird :  "  During 
the  lonesome  part  of  the  night  they  often  make  a  dole- 
fid  and  hideous  noise,  wbidi  would  scnnetimes  be  like 
the  roariiig  of  a  lion;  at  other  Umes  it  would  bear  re- 
semblance to  the  bowMf  roicea  of  other  quadrupeds, 
particuUu'Iy  of  the  bull  and  tbe  ox,  I  have  often  heard 
them  groan,  as  if  they  were  in  the  greatest  sgonies" 
(ii,  349).  Dr.  Livingstone  refers  to  tbe  loudness  and 
lion-like  character  of  the  sound:  "The  silly  ostrich 
niakea  a  noise  as  k)ud  [as  the  lion],  ...  I  have  beeji 
careful  to  inquire  the  npinions  of  Europeans  who  have 
beard  both,  if  they  could  detect  any  difference  between 
the  roar  of  a  lion  and  that  of  an  ostrich ;  the  invariable 
tanng  was  that  they  cooM  not  when  tbe  animal  was 
at  any  diBtaiie&  ...  To  this  day  I  can  distinguish  be- 
tween tbem  wUh  certainty  only  by  knowing  that  tbe 
ostrich  loan  by  day,  and  the  lion  by  night"  {South 
Afiiea,  p.  141>  The  name  0^33';i  (Job  xxxix,  18)  is 
given  in  alladon  to  this  ay,  as  is  snffidcntly  dear  from 
tbe  cootexf;  The  following  u  a  dose  lianaltfioD  of 
the  poetical  description  of  thia  Uid  in  the  passage  Just 
dted  (Job  xxxix,  18-18),  whkfa  aptly  ddineates  Us 
AicfdanKtMiitka: 


"The  wing  of  the  ostrich  [inj  flannted : 
Oa  her]  pinion  nercbsnce  [like  that  of  the]  plooa  [ttOtlEL 
or  Iher]  feniherf 
rNsf],  for  she  will  leave  to  tbe  earth  her  esin, 
£ven  npon  [the]  dnst  will  tbe  warm  them ; 
While  she  bns  forffotien  tbni  n  f»ot  may  cmsh  It,  , 
Even  the  UtIds  Ubing]  of  ibe  field  irnniple  Ii. 

She  has  harshly  taken  her  yunug  for  [those]  nut  [be. 

longlugl  to  her. 
In  vain  Jier  Inbor  [of  parturition,  since  as  to  batchloc 
she  i^]  without  dread. 
For  God  hna  made  her  otillvione  of  wisdom, 
Nnr  appiiriloned  to  ber  [n  nharej  lu  understanding. 
[Yet]  whenever  slnft  she  may  lash  [hwwif  for  flleht]. 
She  will  laugh  at  the  horse  and  at  Ms  rider." 

The  waving  of  the  wing  is  well  illustrated  by  the  de- 
scription of  Leo  Africanus  {Deter.  A/r.  ix,  66)  and  of 
Allan  (A  Him.  ii,  27),  while  the  fact  that  the  plumage  is 
dark  (gray  or  black)  on  the  back,  shoulders,  and  wings, 
and  elsewhere  white,  is  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
atorib  The  sUtcment  in  the  14th  verse,  that  tbe  os- 
trieh  leaves  her  eggs  in  the  sand  eaielesslv,  arises  prob- 
ably from  the  fact  that  a  few  eggs  are  often  found  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  nest,  supposed  to  be  placed  there 
as  food  for  the  young  when  hatched  (comp.  Leo  Afric. 
ut  iup.i  Vaillant,  Reit.  nocA.  Africa,  ii,  210;  Bocharr, 
p.  868).  As  to  the  folly  spoken  of  in  ver.  17,  it  is  a 
general  belief  among  the  Arabs  that  the  ostrich  is  a 
very  stupid  bird ;  indeed  they  have  a  proverb, "  Stnpid 
as  an  ostrich ;"  and  Bnchart  (flieroz.  ii,  866)  has  given 
us  five  pointo  on  which  this  bird  is  supposed  to  deserve 
its  character.  They  may  be  briefly  suted  thus:  (I) 
Because  it  will  swallow  iron,  stones,  etc;  (2)  Because 
when  it  is  hunted  it  thrusts  its  head  into  a  bush,  and 
imagines  tbe  hunter  does  not  see  it;  (8)  Because  it  al- 
lows itself  to  be  deceived  and  captured  in  the  manner 
described  1^  Stnbo  (xvi,  772,  ed.  Kramer);  (4)  Be- 
cause it  neglects  its  eggs;  (6)  Because  it  has  a  small 
head  and  few  brains.  Such  is  the  opinion  the  Arabs 
have  expressed  with  regard  to  the  ostrich ;  a  bud,  how- 
ever, which  by  no  means  deserves  such  a  character,  as 
travellers  have  frequently  testified.  "  So  warv  is  the 
bird,"  says  Mr.  Tristram  (I bit.  ii,  78),  "and  so  ^n  are 
the  vast  plains  over  which  it  roams,  that  no  ambus- 
cadea  or  artifices  can  be  employed,  and  the  vulgar  re- 
source of  dogged  perseverance  is  the  only  mode  of  pur- 
suit."  Dr.  Shaw  {Traveli,  ii,  846)  rclatn  as  an  in- 
stance of  want  of  sagadty  in  the  ostrich,  that  he  saw 
one  swallow  several  leaden  bullets,  scorching  hot  from 
the  mould."  We  may  add  that  not  unfrequently  the 
stones  and  other  substances  which  ostriches  swallow 
prove  fatal  to  them.  In  this  one  req>ect,  perhaps,  then 
is  some  foundation  for  the  character  oif  stnpiditv  at- 
tributed to  them  (Pliny,  x,  1  j  comp.  EHod.  Stc  ii",  60). 
Mr.  Tristram,  however,  remarks,  "The  necessity  for 
swallowing  stones,  etc,  may  be  understood  from  the 
favorite  food  of  the  tame  ostriches  I  have  seen  being 
the  date-stone,  the  hardest  of  vegetable  substances" 
(Ifat.  niMt.  of  the  Bibie,  p.  289).  Tbe  sUlement  thst 
when  erect  **  she  seometb  the  horn  and  hi*  rider,"  may 
be  referred  both  to  the  height  and  the  swiftness  of  the 
bird.  The  ostrich  u  the  largest  of  all  known  birds,  and 
perhaps  the  swiftest  of  all  cursorial  animals.  The  cap- 
ture of  an  ostrich  is  often  msde  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lives  of  two  horses  {/bit,  ii,  78).  Its  strength  is  enor- 
mons.  Tbe  wings  are  useless  for  flight,  but  when  the 
bird  is  pursued  they  are  extended  and  act  as  sails  be- 
fore the  wind.  The  ostrich's  feathers  so  much  prized 
are  the  long  white  plumes  of  the  wings.  The  best 
come  to  us  from  Barfaary  and  tbe  wast  coast  of  Africa. 
The  ostrich  belongs  to  the  family  StrutlmmiAe,  order 
Curtorrt, 

Oswald,  St.,  an  English  saint,  was  king  of  Ber- 
nicia,  in  Nortbumbria,  England,from  634  (o  642.  He  was 
a  son  of  Eihelfrith,  who  was  twm  in  604,  and  who  be- 
came one  of  the  most  powerful  S  json  monarchs.  Os- 
wald was  noted  for  his  piety  and  charitable  nsture.  As 
a  youth,  while  living  in  banishment  among  the  Scots 
in  Ireland,  be  bad  been  instructed  iinChriotiwfLy  and 
baptiud  by  ^ous  monkspsfHledlrpJi^QlQiyi^iKa 
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he  waa  flUed  mth  an  udent  seal  for  the  Chrutian  GUtb. 
He  sought  to  re-estaUiib  in  England  the  Chiudan  re- 
ligion, which  had  been  well-nigli  ibdished  br  Penda, 
the  warlike  pagan  monarch  of  Hercia,  and  hit  equally 
warlilte  ally  Oulwallon.  Oawald  defeated  and  slew 
Oadwallon,  and  having  restored  to  Nortbunibria  its  in- 
dependence in  636,  it  was  now  his  firm  resolution  to  do 
his  utmost  to  make  the  worship  of  his  Uod  universal 
among  his  people.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  ob- 
ject, he  applied  to  the  monks  of  lona  to  aeud  him  one 
of  their  number.  They  consecrated  the  excellent  and 
amiable  monk  Atdan  as  bishop,  and  sent  him  to  North- 
umbria.  Until  be  had  gained  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  Oswald  bimsetf  acted  as  his 
interpreter.  By  this  Joint  activity  of  the  xealous  king 
andAidaQ,a  firm  fimndatfon  was  laid  for  the  Chnreb  in 
that  disttiet,  and  the  encoeas  of  tbdr  labor  was  truly 
unparalleled.  Oswald  founded  an  episcopal  see  in  the 
island  of  Lindisfame;  and,  aided  by  other  misaionariea 
from  lona,  bishop  Aldan  converted  in  a  few  years  the 
whole  north  of  England  to  Christianity.  Oswald,  after 
a  reign  of  eight  years,  met  his  death  in  battle  with  the 
pagan  tribe  of  the  Mercians,  Aug,  5, 642.  He  fell  by 
the  sword  of  Penda, "  who  worshipped  Odin,  and  never 
left  Um  altan  of  hU  grim  war-^[od  dry  for  want  of  a 
vietim."  As  an  illuatration  of  OmvaM'a  piety,  wc  read 
in  Uillar's  Hittmy  of  (he  A  ngh^axont  that  "  previous 
to  his  battle  with  the  Welsh  king  (Cadwallon),  which 
occurred  soon  after  he  was  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
Bemicia,  he  planted  the  image  of  the  cross  upon  the 
field,  hoMing  it  with  bis  own  hands  while  hu  soldiers 
filled  up  the  hdtow  which  they  had  made  in  the  earth 
to  receive  It.  When  the  cross  waa  firmly  secured  he 
exclaimed,  *Let  ns  all  bend  our  knees,  and  with  one 
heart  and  voice  pray  to  the  true  and  the  Uving  God 
that  he  in  his  mercy  will  defend  us  from  a  proud  and 
cruel  enemy ;  for  to  him  it  is  known  that  we  have  com- 
menced this  war  for  the  salvation  and  safety  of  our 
people,'  All  knelt,  as  he  had  commanded,  around  the 
cross,  and  when  the  last  murmur  of  the  solemn  prayer 
had  died  away,  they  marched  onward  with  stouter 
hearts  to  meet  the  terrible  enemy."  Of  th«  battle  we 
have  no  other  record  than  that  Cidwallon  fell,  and  that 
his  army  was  destroynd.  The  spot  where  the  cross 
was  planted  was  afterwards  called  Heavan-Aeld,  and 
was  for  ages  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  people. 
"  Penda  hated  not  the  Christians  who  adhered  ri^ly 
to  die  tenets  of  their  new  mad,"  but  if  they  halted  be- 
tween Christianity  and  Odinism  he  abhorred  them. 
The  reason  why  he  attacked  Oswald  is  not  known.  It 
may  have  been  to  revenge  the  fall  and  defeat  of 
Cadwallon,  or  it  may  have  been  simply  love  of  con- 
quest. Nor  has  it  ever  been  charged  that  he  attacked 
the  Bemician  king  because  the  latter  was  a  zealcxis 
Christian.  All  that  is  known  is  that  Penda  attacked 
and  slew  hin  at  Maserfelth  on  Aug.  5,  642.  In  the 
above-mendoned  work  by  Uiller  we  read  that  *•  while 
the  barbed  Javelin  which  caused  his  death  was  still 
fixed  in  his  breast,  fae  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to 
pray,  and  that  fur  centuries  sfter  his  death  his  name 
was  ever  linked  with  the  following  pious  sentence: 
'Hay  the  Lord  have  mercv  on  their  souls!  as  Os- 
wald said  when  he  fell  on  the  batUe-field.'"  Of  his 
charit^de  nature  it  is  related  that  "one  day,  as  he  was 
about  to  partake  of  the  refreshments  which  were  placed 
before  him  in  a  rilver  dbh,  the  almoner,  whose  office  it 
was  to  relieve  the  poor,  stepped  in  and  infimned  him 
that  a  number  of  beggars  were  waiting  without  solicits 
ing  alms.  When  his  eye  alighted  upon  the  rich  vessel 
in  which  the  dainties  were  piled,  the  thought  of  their 
wants  and  hb  own  unnec^aary  luxuries  rose  before 
him  with  so  striking  a  contrast  that  he  ordered  the  un- 
touched food  to  be  distributed  among  the  beggars,  and 
the  silver  dish  to  be  broken  up  and  given  to  tbem." 
But  Ponda,  after  the  battle  of  Maserfdth,  ordered  the 
head  and  limbs  of  this  |uous  and  charitable  king  to  be 
aevered  from  the  body,  and,  transfixed  on  stakes,  to  be 


tuftmA  to  publib  gaie.   Oswald  waa  nanoniwA.  TV 
fifth  of  March  becanae  Oawald'a  6a^,aai  tha  legtoA 
Oswald  is  the  theme  of  many  okl  Oennan  poena  and 

of  the  Icelan<Uc  OmaUo  Saga.  See  Miller,  Biglary  of 
the  Aitffio-Saxoiu;  Onaldo  Saga  (Edinb.  18&4>  Hk 
name  was  cherished  in  the  alliection  and  respect  of  tn 
nation,  and  hence  soon  began  to  be  honored  as  that  d 
a  saint.  Miracles  were  aaid  to  be  wioaghc  at  his  t4wdi 
and  by  his  reUca;  and  indeed  the  lUth  in  them  pre- 
vailed through  the  wbtde  erf  tbeae  islanda.  Oawahfi 
renuuus  were  carried  to  Bardney,  in  linoolnsbiic,  by 
Oathrida,  and  afterwards  lo  St,  Oswald'a,  in  GkMioeatcf^ 
shire,  by  Elfleda,  the  daughter  of  king  Alfred.  But 
more  yet  than  the  English  legend,  German  myth  hoc 
embellished  Oswald'a  nam&  See  Kurtz,  LeArindt  da 
KinhmgetckiiA.  i,  234  (Mitau,  1674;  Ei^L  uana.  Plula. 
1875,  i,  801);  Clement,  //andb.  o/I,tyat£uy  ami  MyOt- 
oloffieal  Art,  p.  248  (New  York,  1872) ;  Neander,  Ck. 
HiMory  (Turrey's  oansL),  iii,  20  sq. ;  Tkeologiatke*  Urn- 
vertal-LexHam,  a.  v. :  Die  beiden  Otvalt^ediekU,  ed.  ia 
Haupt's  ZeitscArift  Jtir  daitackeM  A  fterfivM,  rtd.  ii,  and 
by  EtmUller  (Zurich,  184&);  Zingerle,  i>w  Oneatdle- 
gende  (Stuttg.  1866) ;  Wrigl^  Btog.  of  Brit.  Lit,  (see 
Index);  ColUer,  Eodet,  BiA  (see  Lidex  ia  voL  viii); 
Churton,  BuU^ftkt  £ttHm  Cimreh,  p.  SS8^  244. 
(R.&A.) 

Oswald  OP  WoBCBSTKR,  an  En^tsb  indate  who 
fioutiahed  in  the  second  half  of  the  lOtb  oenunr,  » 
noted  as  one  of  the  prindpal  advocatea  on  English  soil 
of  the  monastic  assodationsi  He  was  a  nephew  of  Odo 
of  Canterbury  (q,  v.),  and  was,  Bke  him,  of  Danish  par- 
entage, btit  of  English  birth.  In  hb  childhood  be  was 
pisced  under  Frid^ode  (q.  v.),  and  made  great  prog- 
ress in  profane  as  well  as  theokigical  learning.  Hb  un- 
cle then  called  him  to  Canterbury,  and  made  him  canoa 
of  the  old  minster.  Oswald  was,  however,  very  tmlem 
in  this  position,  having  conceived  a  great  prefttMice  lor 
the  monastic  state,  and  finally  passed  over  to  France 
and  joined  the  monkfl  of  Fleury.  On  the  ^proach  of 
Odo's  death  Oswald  was  sent  for,  but  he  reached  Eng- 
land too  bte  to  see  his  uncle  again.  Oswald  was,  bow- 
ever,  induced  to  remain  in  hb  native  country,  after  he 
had  returned  to  the  Continent  for  a  short  stay  with  his 
kinsman  Oskitel,  and  was  honored  by  the  Engl  bh  clergy 
with  several  rich  benefices,  and  in  960  with  the  aee  of 
Worcester.  In  972  he  was  sliU  further  recognised  by 
being  elevated  to  the  archbtshopric  of  York,  retaining 
at  the  same  time  the  bishopric  of  Worcester.  Together 
with  Dunstan  uid  Ethelwald,  Oswald  now  labored  tat 
the  triumi^  of  En^bh  monasticism,  and  at  tbe  diK»- 
ent  EngUsh  councils  advocated  the  abotitim  of  a  mar^ 
ried  clergy  (see  Lea,  Hitt,  ^  CridKU^,  p.  174;  HiQ, 
Ei^iA  MomoHekm,  p.  162  sq.).  Oswald  died  Feb.  28, 
992.  Fonr  books  have  been  attributed  to  Oswald,  none 
of  which  are  known  to  exist  at  preaent:  a  book  of  tet- 
ters to  his  uncle  Odo;  a  letter  or  treatise  addreaeed  to 
Abbo,  beginning  with  the  words  "  Pmscientia  Die 
monachus;"  a  book,  Ad  tanelot  dum  euet  Floriaei,  be- 
ginning with  the  words  "Oswaldns  supplex  mtHiadins;" 
and  Statu/a  MymdaUa.  The  only  ground  for  the  first 
of  these  titles  appears  to  he  the  statement  of  hb  iMOg^ 
raphers  that,  in  answu-  to  Odo's  letter  begging  bin  U 
return  to  EngUnd,  he  wrote  excuses  for  staying  at 
Fleury.  It  is  difficult  to  Judge  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  other  three,  since  they  rest  on  tbe  rimple  statement 
of  the  old  biblic^i^heis.  See  Inett,  NitL  of  the 
lith  Chv}rk,  vol.  i ;  Wright,  ffioff.  Brit.  Literaria  (An- 
gk>-Saxon  period),  p.  462^7.  (J.H.W.) 

Oswald.  Heinrioh  Slegmmid.  a  German  di- 
vine of  note,  was  bom  at  Nimmeraeet,  in  Sleaia,  Jme 
SO,  l?&t.  After  receiving  hb  education  at  the  achool 
at  Schmiedebeig,  in  Sileua,  he  went,  in  1766  or  1766^ 
into  the  office  of  hb  elder  brother,  who  at  that  time 
held  a  public  appointment.  Seven  years  afterwards 
Oswald  engaged  himself  as  secretaiy  to  tbe  landgrava 
of  Gbtz, but  fiu^  jMfUlHo^^gftjlo  leaigD  ihb 
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poaidoo.  He  esUUished  hinaielf  in  busincfls  at  Bres- 
Uui,  bat  not  meetiDg  with  racceBs,  he  became  a  mer- 
ohaat's  clerk.  In  1790  Oswald  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  king  Frederick  William  II,  who  appoint- 
ed bim  a  court  counciUor,  and  afterwards  •  iector,  and 
ial791  ApriTyoooDcillor.  iJtortlw  death  of  the  king 
be  retired  with  bis  fanuly  to  Minehbeig,  and  later  tu 
beslati,  reoeiruig  a  peiuioii  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred S«pL  8, 18M.  His  latter  yean  Oswald  had  de- 
Toted  to  the  production  of  muncal,  poetical,  and  relig- 
ioas  works,  and  pablished  in  1798  Gedichte  und  Lieder 
JSrt  Htrz.  One  of  bis  beeuknown  hymns,  which  is 
to  be  foond  In  the  8^aBMiaige$Sage  (Swan's  Songs),  is 
the  one  cosomendng  "  Wem  in  Leidenstagen"  (English 
liansL  by  E.  Cox  in  Hymttfrom  tie  German, "  Oh  1  let 
him  whoee  sorTOw").  Others  of  his  bjrmns  may  be 
foand  in  some  of  the  modem  hymn-books.  See  Koch, 
Ge»ch.  d.  Kirdunlitda,  ri,  896  sq.;  Sack,  in  Niedner's 
Zfittckri/i  JUr  hittor.  TkeologU  (1S63),  pt.  iii;  Miller, 
Si»gtr$  aad  Stmga  of  Ike  CkunA,  p.  308 ;  Cox,  Hgnuu 
from  tie  Gtrmm,  p.  248 ;  Knapp,  EvmgelUcker  Lieder- 
fQlafE,p.l840;  Siiita*,DailtMaiidiDiiAUrmd8iArifl- 
Metbr,  i.T. 

Otfiii«d  (Lat.  OtfTidu$y  or  Weishksbcrg,  one  of 
the  most  noted  of  medieval  characters,  is  celebrated 
e^ieoally  aa  the  author  of  a  popular  veruon  of  the  Gos- 
pds,  and  for  bis  efforts  to  familiarize  the  German  people 
with  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  was  probably  of  Ale- 
maanie  race,  and  was  bora  eone  time  ia  tbe  9th  cen- 
toiy.  HewasatfinteductfcdatFiUdaanderlUbanaa 
Msuros  (q,  v.),  the  pupil  of  Alcuin  {q,  r.) ;  next  he  lived 
many  yeara  ui  St.  Uall,  and  Anally  remored  to  Wtasaen- 
burg,  in  Alsace,  one  of  thoae  nnmerous  monasteries  scat- 
tered along  tbe  borders  of  Switzerland  where  tbe  moun- 
tains break  down  to  tbe  laltea.  While  at  Weissenbuig 
Otftied  wrote  his  lAber  tgtmg^onm,  •  poetical  para- 
phrase of  tbe  Goapels,  in  four-lined  rersee,  with  rhjrme. 
(hfried's  Mna  was  to  make  the  people  &miliar  with  God's 
Word  in  the  German  tongue.  It  was  his  wish,  he  said, 
that  the  praise  of  Christ  might  be  sung  in  German 
("thaE  wir  Christus  sungun  in  unsera  znngun");  that 
the  Franks  might  team  to  siog  by  heart  what  the  KUe 
taught,  and  also  be  constantly  reminded  to  reduce  it  to 
practice.  He  thought  it  "a  abame  that  tbe  Franks,  a 
people  not  inferior  in  other  reapecta  to  the  Greeka  and 
Bemaaa,  a  people  who  had  conquered  so  many  nations, 
should  not  possess  God's  Word  in  their  own  language." 
Otiried's  work  ia  the  first  rhymed  poem  we  possess  of 
the  9th  century,  and  has  always  marked  an  important 
epoch  in  modem  literature.  Tme,  there  are  very  fre- 
quently introduced  episodes,  Bcunetiniee  rimiles  or  alle- 
gories from  ecdedaMical  worki^  sometimeB  mystical  and 
moral  r^eetions  of  his  own,  which  make  OtMed'a  wcxk. 
leas  poetical ;  buti  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  passages 
where  the  poet  rises  to  warmth  and  trae  poetry,  as 
where,  in  describing  the  Journey  of  the  Magi,  he  speaks 
of  the  longing  of  the  sout  for  its  heavenly  fatherland. 
Tbe  poem,  which  was  probably  written  before  868,  was 
first  published  by  M.  Flacius  (Basle,  1571) ;  an  edition 
with  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by  Schtlter,  The- 
toMnu  aatiptilatMm  Tettfytmcanan  (Ulm,1726);  a  crit- 
ical edition  was  published  by  Graff,  Kriat,  daa  Slate 
hocMdeuUcke  Gedickt  (KOnigsb.  1831),  and  by  KeHe 
(Regensb.  1856) ;  a  German  translarion  was  published 
br  Rapp  (Stut^.  1856).  See  Grandidier,  Sur  la  Vie  et 
la  Ouvraga  d'Otfrid  (Strasb.  1778) ;  Lecbler,  in  Stu- 
<ttw  V.  KriUhm  (1849),  i,  54-90 ;  it,  803-882 ;  Lachmann, 
m  Ersch  u.  Gmber's  Enc^Hop.  iti,  $  vii,  238-28*2 ;  Ne- 
ander,  ffitt.  of  the  driitian  Cftttrdi,  iii,  425  (Torrey's 
transt) ;  Winkworth,  Chrittian  Singen  of  Germojy,  p. 
15  sq.;  Koch,  GetchiehU  des  deuUchat  Kirchadiedet,  i, 
171  sq.  (Stuttg.  1866);  ScbUtze,  jDeuticAiatKb  DicAler  u. 
fkAri/ittdler,  s.  v. ;  Tilmar,  GwA,  d.  deuUcken  Natio~ 
aatiiteratvr,  p.  86  sq. ;  Grimm,  in  the  Introduction  to 
Us  DaUdte  OrammatH;  Gostwick  and  Harrison,  Out- 
trntofOtrmoi  ZMeraturt,  p>.  11 ;  MQller,  Ck^from 
a  Qermtm  Worktkop,  iii,  6;  Hnffinann  r.  Falhnieben, 


GeiciichU  det  deuttehm  KirchadiedtM  H*  avf  LttthertxeH 
(Hanover,  1861),  p.  23  sq. ;  id.  Fan^raben  JVr  deuttche 
Spraehe  and  LUeratOT,  i,  88-47;  Wackemagel,  Lilera- 
turffetck.^Sl,S-2.  (J.H.W.) 

Othlo,  a  Benedictine  monk  who  flourished  near  the 
middle  of  the  1 1th  century,  is  noted  for  his  mystico-the- 
ological  writings,  and  for  several  bic^raphiea  of  German 
saints.  He  was  bora  at  Freistngen  of  respectable  par- 
enu;  was  educated  at  the  convent  in  Tegemsee,  and  at 
HersfekL  After  a  short  stay  at  Wunbu^  be  entmd 
tbe  convent  of  Emmeram  at  Regensbuig,  and  remained 
within  its  walls  for  ovtx  thirty  years;  then  spent  four 
years  in  hard  literary  labors  at  FuUa;  and  again  went 
to  Regenaburg  to  die  in  the  convent,  some  Ume  near  tbe 
close  of  tbe  century.  A  list  of  all  bis  works  is  given  by 
Waitz  in  Pertz,  Monam.  German.  Hitt.  vi,  621.  Amoi^ 
Otblo's  theoto^cal  writings  are^  LXbtr  mmnutM  ^ri- 
tualit  doetrvm  tttUemia : — Dialogut  d»  tr&mi  quaalia- 
nibut: — De  airtu  tpiritaali.  His  opus  De  lentMionibva 
(ipnut)  variaforhtna  et  tcriptit,  Mabiilon  published  in 
his  A  naleet.  (Par.  1685),  voL  iv.  Among  his  biographies 
of  German  saints  are  lives  of  St.  Boniface  and  St.  Wolf- 
gang. See  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  iv,  401;  Lea, 
Hitt.  of  Sacerdotal  Celibat^,  p.  196. 

OtlunAn,  lB!«-AFTAi>,the  third  caliph  of  the  Mos- 
lems after  the  Prophet,  is  noted  in  Mohammedan  his- 
tory not  only  on  account  of  the  importance  of  bis  own 
tvign,  hut  abo  as  the  lift-companion  of  tbe  founder  of 
laUm.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  from  Abd  el-menaf, 
one  of  the  anceston  of  tbe  Prophet.  Having  early 
adopted  lalim  by  the  persuasion  of  Mohammed,  he  be- 
came one  of  his  most  zealous  athdb  (companions),  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  fiight  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  was 
made,  on  his  return,  one  of  his  most  cmifidential  friends 
and  secretaries.  Upon  tbe  death  of  the  caliph  Omar,  it 
was  fimnd  that  Othm&n  was  one  of  the  rix  individuals 
whom  he  had  by  bis  will  derignated  for  bis  place.  After 
mature  deliberatioo,  tbe  nii^t^ty  choae  Otbmftn,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  govem  the  people  according  to  tbe 
rules  of  the  KorUn,  which  Othm&n  solemnly  promised  to 
do;  and  he  was  accordingly  invested  with  the  supreme 
power  towards  the  end  of  Dbl-l-hajjah  A.H.  82  (Nov. 
or  Dec,  A.D.  644),  three  days  after  tbe  death  of  Omar. 
Hia  Srst  public  act  was  to  send  a  body  of  tnops  nndcr 
El-mngheyrah  Ibn-Shaabab  to  oompleto  the  reduction 
of  the  province  of  Hamadan  (A.D,  645),  while  another 
army  expelled  Jeadegerd  from  Perria  (A,D,  646).  See 
Omar.  Another  body  of  Arabs  (A.D.  647)  reduced  all 
that  part  of  Khorass&n  which  had  escaped  former  inva- 
eiona.  In  tbe  mean  while  AbduUah  ilm-Said  invaded 
Eastern  Africa,  and,  after  defeating  and  killing  at  Yakfl- 
biyah  the  patrician  Gregorius,  who  commanded  in  the 
Grecian  emperor's  name,  subdued  its  principal  cities. 
Four  years  afterwards  (A.D.  661)  the  same  commander 
made  an  incursion  into  Nubia,  and  obliged  the  Christian 
sovereign  of  that  coontiy  to  sue  for  peace  and  pay  him 
tribute.  The  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  were  at- 
tacked and  plundered  by  Muawiyah  Ibn-Abi-Sufyfln 
(A.D.  648) :  these  two  maritime  expeditions  being  tbe 
first  which  the  Arabs  ever  made.  But  while  the  tem- 
poral power  of  Iri&m  was  tbus  extending  its  hold  on  all 
sides,  Otbmftn  bimsdf  was  rapidly  losing  bis  influence 
over  his  sutijects,  alienating  their  affections  by  the  weak- 
ness of  bis  internal  administratioa  and  his  partiality  to- 
wards the  members  of  his  family.  Othroftn  began  his 
reign  by  removing  the  cetebrated  Amrfi  tbn-el-aae  from 
tbe  government  of  Egypt — a  country  which  be  had  con- 
quered— and  appointing  in  his  place  bis  own  foster- 
Iwother,  AbdulUh  Ibn-Said.  This  measure  wss  as  di»> 
agreeable  to  the  Arabs  as  to  the  Egyptians.  The  people 
of  Alexandria,  who  bore  impatiently  the  Mohammedan 
yoke,  and  were  only  kept  in  obedience  by  the  mildness 
and  the  justice  of  their  governor,  seeing  a  favorable  op- 
portunity, entered  into  a  correspondence  with  t)ie  Greek 
emperor,  and  surrendered  to  him  tbe  city:  and  although 
Othn&n  immediatafy  niams§i  'tiAit^hi^f/tibvmd 
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Alexandria  and  demolished  its  fortifications,  thie  was 
not  acuomplLihed  without  great  difficulty  and  considei^ 
able  bloodahed  (A.U.  646).  Saad  Ibn-Aln  Wakk&a  and 
Abu  HA§a  d-ashaarl,  two  of  Hobammed's  eoropaniona, 
vm  also  deprix*ed  by  him  of  iheir  command.  OthmAn 
rendered  himself  further  ubnoxiuus  by  occupying  the 
"minbar"  (pulpit),  and  while  at  prayers  in  the  mitsque 
the  same  place  which  the  Prophet  had  used,  instead  of 
placiufi;  himself,  as  his  predecessors  Omar  and  Abu-Bekr 
had  done,  a  few  steps  lower  down.  He  had  also  loet 
from  off  his  finger  a  silver  mgneMing  which  had  once 
belonged  to  the  Prophet,  and  with  which  the  caliphs  his 
predraasoTs  hod  sealed  their  despatches — an  ominous 
circamatance,  which  was  regarded  by  all  zealous  Mos- 
lems as  the  greatest  blow  that  could  be  indicted  on  their 
ri^ng  empire;  and  he  had  recalled  fmm  his  exile  Ilakem 
Ibn-Aass,  whom  the  Prophet  himselfhad  banished  from 
Mecca.  Othm&n  was  further  accused  of  excessive  prod- 
igality towards  his  favorites.  Finally  public  discontent 
ran  so  high  that  the  eldeis  of  the  Arabian  tribes  and 
Che  most  Uliistrioufl  of  Mohammed's  own  companions 
met  at  Medina,  and  threatened  OthmAn  with  deposition 
unless  he  could  justify  his  public  acts.  Othmftn  resent- 
ed this  daring  action  nf  his  subjects  as  an  outrage  upon 
his  authority,  and  he  not  only  ignoretl  the  message,  but 
even  severely  abused  the  messenger.  The  people  con- 
tinued their  proteMatkms,  and  loudly  clamored  for  his 
i^KlicatiAn,  and  they  wouM  even  have  done  violence  to 
his  person  had  not  Ali,  who  had  considerable  influence 
with  the  rebellioua  subjects,  promised  immediate  remedy 
in  the  caliph's  name.  Quiet  was  only  maintaine<)  for  a 
short  time,  however;  fur  Ayesha,  the  Prophet's  widow, 
sorely  haled  Othman,  and  she  bnned  an  in«irrection 
which  resulted  in  the  murder  of  Uthm&n  in  his  own 
palacefhissoldiershavingprevioualydesertedhim.  HIa 
mutilated  body  lay  unnoticed  for  three  days;  but  was 
finally  buried  in  a  hole,  without  any  ceremony,  accord- 
ing to  Ahulfeda  and  Atabari,  on  June  18, 656  (18th  day 
of  Dhl-l-hajjah,  A.I1.  So),  Othman  was  a  pious  Mt>> 
hammedan,  and  was  not  only  well  versed  in  the  Koran, 
but  was  the  flist  to  malte  an  authentic  copy  of  this  sa- 
cred book  of  isl&m,  thus  furnishing  the  basis  for  all  fut- 
ure copies  of  the  Koran.  The  transcription  was  done 
under  bis  own  supervision  by  Zeyd  Ibn-Thabit,  Abdul- 
lah Ibn-Zobeyr,  and  other  companions  of  the  Prophet. 
Othm&n  himself  transcribed  the  Koran  several  times, 
and  while  in  the  palace  awaiting  his  assassination  he 
was  found  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  the  Koran. 
See  Abulfaraj,  liitL  D^nasL  (transl.  by  Pococke),  p.  81 
aq.;  Ockley,  HisL  of  the  Saracau,  voL  i;  Price,  Mo- 
hammedan HUtot-y,  voL  t ;  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v.,  and  the 
authorities  there  quoted.    (J.  H.  W.) 

O  thin  An  I  and  III,  sultans.   See  Tukkev. 

Othmar,  Sr.  (Audbhar,  Automarus),  is  the  name 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monastics  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Ho  was  the  first  real  abbot  of  the  convent  of 
St,  Oall,  one  of  the  roost  noted  of  ascetic  asylums  in 
Eun^  As  has  been  seen  in  the  article  St.  Gali^ 
the  disciples  of  G alius  remained  together  after  bis 
decease,  and  appointed  one  of  their  own  number  as  au- 
tot,  or  potior  GulU,  Our  Othmar  was  one  of  those 
whom  bis  brethren  delighted  to  honor,  and  he  occasion- 
ally held  that  post  He  was  well  fitted  for  places  of 
distinction.  He  bad  been  as  thoroughly  traiued  as 
was  the  custom  of  hb  times  in  Courland,  and  enjoyed 
the  favors  and  protection  of  duke  Waldram,  whose 
family  took  great  interest  in  the  county  of  St.  (Jail. 
As  this  establishment  was  hindered  in  its  progress  by 
the  Franks,  duke  Waldram  concluded  to  make  them 
take  an  interest  in  it  by  surrendering  it  to  them  in  720, 
and  Othmar  was  appointed  abbot.  He  now  exerted 
himself  greatly  in  establishing  the  convent  on  a  per- 
manent bans.  By  Pepin's  orders  the  rule  was  changed 
from  Columban's  to  Benedict's,  in  order  to  harmonize 
with  the  <rther  Frankish  convents.  This  change,  how- 
ever, did  not  prove  quite  success ful,  as  the  French 


wished  to  place  the  convent  under  the  immediate  de- 
pendence of  the  diocesan  bishops  in  <mler  to  have  great- 
er control  over  it~a  step  which  the  monks  thenMctres 
siren uounly  nusted.  The  dmnidea  ^  8L  Gall  give 
very  full  accounts  of  these  disputes.  Othmar  todc  a 
journey  to  the  court  of  the  Franks,  and  there  trained 
some  advantage;  but  while  on  his  way  to  it  a  second 
time  he  was  arrested,  accused  of  lewdness,  and,  judged 
by  enemies,  was  of  course  condemned.  He  was  taken 
to  the  village  of  Budman,  on  the  lake  of  Coiittance, 
where  be  was  subjected  to  severe  fasting.  He  was 
afterwards  transfeired  to  the  island  frf"  St«n,  on  tbe 
Ubine,  where  he  died,  Nov.  16, 768.  He  had  fiUed  bis 
oflioe  during  forty  years,  and  his  death  proved  a  ntven 
loss  to  the  coavent,a8  his  successor  was  a  willing  iitKm- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  Othmar'a  remains 
were  brought  to  St.  Gall  in  769,  and  are  said  to  have 
worked  miracles  there.  He  was  canonized  in  the  9tb 
century  by  Salomo  I,  bishop  of  Constance  (S39-871), 
which  cammisatiMi  was  afterwards  cmfiniied  1^  tbe 
Church  of  Rome.  Othmar's  Ini^raphy  was  writtoa  al- 
most a  cmtury  after  his  death  by  Goxbertos  Diaooaua, 
It  is  exclusively  based  on  tradition.  It  was  aflerwarda 
revised  by  abbot  Walafrid  Strabo  of  Reichenau,  and  ooo- 
tinued  by  Iso  of  SL  <iall.  We  have  the  latter  work 
ccmiplete,  but  that  of  Uozbert  only  with  the  ioteipoljH 
tioDS  of  Walafrid.  See  Walaftidi  Strain /.sh^  dr  vAa 
S.  Olmat-i,  in  Pcrtz,  Moh,  Germ.  8S.  ii,  41-47;  laonia 
Magistri  De  vtiraeiilis  euMden  Sbri  u,  p.  47-M  (ibid.) : 
Ekkehardi  Rkyfkmi  de  S.  Olmaro,  p.  54-58  (i  bid.) ;  Kat- 
perti  Cams  S.  Galli,  cap.  ii,  p.  62-6S  (ibid.) ;  A  bbaiMm  S. 
GaUi  caltUitgut,  ed.  D.  lldefons.  ab  Arx,  p.  35  (ibid.) ; 
Gozberti  Diacoiii  Cotttmuatio  iibri  n  ds  miracuUt  S. 
GaUi  per  Walafttdum  emoidata,  cap.  xi-xv,  p>.  23-£4 
(ibid.);  Amu SaagaU,  moior.'m  Pertz,  oa.  (rem. i, 73, 
note  d,  and  p.  74 ;  Trudpw  Neogart,  Cod.  dipL  A  lam.  etc 
(1791,  4to);  TraOtioita  monatL  S,  GalU;  IMepfaooa. 
von  Arx,  GeKh.  d.  Kanioiu  St.  Gallm  (1810,  2  vnh.); 
Kettberg,  KirchengeKh.  DeuUchlandi,  ii,  107  sq.;  He- 
ber,  LebetuhUder  ant  der  atUleiUtckem  Kirvhe  vor  Bom- 
fadut,  in  Marriott,  H'oAirm  Protetbmten  (185.S,  voL  ir, 
pu  3-3)i  Nagel,  Getdt.  d.  Kl.  St.  Galien,  etc,  in  tbe 
Pregramm  dm  POdt^ogiiimt  mt  HtiBe,  186i;  Hdwr, 
Die  rortoFoM^^ucAea  oArwflioiIeK  GlaubauMdm  t*m 
Rhnn  u.  derm  Zeii  (Frankf.  ad  H.  1858,  p.  248  aq.); 
Wetzer  u.  Welle,  Kirchen-f^exikon,  vii,  tW2, 808;  Her* 
zog,  Rtal-Eiuisklop.  x,  786.    (J.  H.W,) 

Oth'ni  (Heb.  Otkni',  •':rs,  my  Uoni  Stpt,  'OW 
V.  r.  Fo^),  tbe  first  named  of  six  sons  of  Shemaiah ; 
a  mighty  man  of  valor,  made  a  porter  in  tbe  tabernacle 

service  (1  Chioo.  xxvi,  7).    B.C.  cir.  1018. 

Oth'nlel  (Heb.  OthtM;  ^aran?,  lum  qf  God: 
Sept.  roSowqX),  the  first  judge  or  r^nt  of  the  He- 
brews after  the  death  of  Joshua.   He  was  the  son  of 

Kenaz,  the  brother  of  Caleb  (but  see  RosenmUUer,  SdtoL 
in  Jot.  p.  295  sq.),  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  See  Caleb: 
Kekaz.  Othnicl  displayed  extraordinary  valor  in  sett- 
ing the  city  of  Debir,  or  Kirjath-eepher,  for  which  ex- 
|)l<iit  he  was  rewartled  by  the  gift  of  Achsah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Caleb,  in  narriag&  Afterwards  he  was  made  the 
instrument  of  delivering  the  Hebrews  from  the  seven 
bondage  In  which  they  had  been  held  for  ^ht  yean 
the  Mesopotamians.  During  the  forty  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration (B.C.  ]567-l5'J7)  tbe  Hebrews  remained 
faithful  to  Jehovah  their  (lod  and  king,  and  consequent- 
ly prospered  (.Tosh,  xv,  16-19;  Judg.  i,  11-15;  iii,8-ll; 
I  Chron.  iv,  13).    See  Juikies. 

Otho  or  Otto,  St., OF  BAHBKRa,a  noted  Pomeraniu 
prelate,  and  the  evangelist  of  that  now  Prusrian  province, 
was  bom  about  1062,  and  was  descended  of  a  noble  but 
not  wealthy  Soabian  family.  He  received  a  learned 
education,  according  to  the  Gisbifln  of  thoae  times. 
Providence  brought  him  to  Poland,  where  he  became 
private  tutor  of  the  sons  of  book  of  th«|iiobkst  famifiea. 
lliua  ha  hecamcliNirnDllltiOddgraadidar  Bm- 
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mann,  *bo  invited  him  to  his  conrt,  and  mad«  him  faia 
duqiUiii  (1082-1108).  Hiving  the  coufldencs  oT  the 
duke,  he  wait  soon  employed  un  political  miaaiooa,  and 
in  this  way  became  known  to  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
This  mouarch  finally  drew  Otho  to  his  own  court,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  also  employed  him 
as  secretarj-.  Otho  got  into  great  Ta^-or  with  the  em- 
peror. He  was  appointed  imperial  chancellor;  and 
when  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  in  the  year  1102,  fell 
vacant,  wu  placed  over  that  diocese.  In  the  year 
lltB,  Feb. S, Otho flotcied  Npon  his  datiea.  Redid  not 
receive  the  papal  consecration  witil  the  year  1106, 
Pascal  II  (q.  v.).  "Amu  bishop,  Otho  was  disdngaished 
for  the  aeal  and  interest  which  he  took  in  promoting 
tlw  reUgious  instruction  of  the  people  in  their  own 
spoken  language,  and  for  his  gift  of  clear  and  intel- 
ligible pceacbtug.  He  was  accustomed  to  moderate, 
with  the  aereiity  of  ■  monk,  his  bodily  wants,  and  by 
this  course,  as  well  as  by  his  ihigaliiy  generally,  was 
able  to  save  bo  much  the  more  out  of  the  ampte  rev- 
ennes  of  the  bishopric  for  carrying  forward  the  great 
enterprises  which  he  undertook  in  the  service  of  ihe 
Churoh  and  of  religion.  He  loved  to  take  from  him- 
lelf  Logive  to  the  poor;  and  aU  the  presents  he  received 
from  {ffinoes  and  noUemen,  flir  and  near,  he  devoted 
to  tbe  same  objecU  He  caused  many  chufchM  and 
edifloeB  to  be  constmcted  for  the  embellishment  or  tbe 
greater  eeciiiity  of  hia  dioceae,  and  especially  took 
pleasure  in  founding  new  monasteries,  for,  in  common 
with  many  of  the  more  seriously  disposed  in  his  times, 
be  cherished  a  strong  pre<Iilection  for  the  monastic  life" 
(Neander).  In  the  conleflt  about  ecclesiaBlical  in- 
vestitures [see  iNvitsTrruBR]  between  Henry  V  and 
Greg<»y  VII  (q.  v.),  Otho  was  inclined  to  Aivor  the 
prinnples  of  the  <ir^orian  Church  government,  but 
tioally  got  tired  of  the  quarrel,  an<l  accepted^  invita- 
tion from  the  duke  Boleelav  of  Poland  to  go  to  Pom- 
rrecia  in  order  to  cany  on  a  Christian  mimion  there. 
Having  obtained  the  sancti<in  and  blessing  of  pope 
HoDoriua  II  on  this  work,  Otho  began  hia  journey 
on  April  S4,  1124.  "Fimdly  attached  as  be  was  to 
monkish  ways,  tbe  experience  of  bis  pcedeceasor  in  this 
rotasionary  Seld  tao^t  bim  to  avoid  every  appearance 
of  that  sort,  and  rather  to  present  himself  in  the  full 
tpleodw  of  hia  episcopal  digniU'.  He  not  only  pro- 
vided himself  in  the  most  ample  manner  with  every- 
thing that  was  necessary  for  his  own  support  and  that 
of  his  atUndants  in  Pomerania,  but  also  took  with 
him  coeUj  raiment  and  other  articles  to  be  used  as 
presents  to  the  cbicA  of  the  peqile;  likewisa  all  the 
mrriMarjr  church  ntenrib,  by  which  be  ooold  make  it 
visibly  manifest  to  the  Pomeranians  that  he  did  not 
visit  them  from  interested  motives,  but  was  ready  to 
devote  his  own  property  to  the  object  of  imparting  to 
them  a  blessing  which  he  r^rded  as  the  very  bighesL" 
On  his  first  miaaiiHwry  journey  he  baptized  in  Pyritz, 
near  St«nf>nl,  7O0O  pagans;  waa  iavonbly  received  in 
Kmnrin,  where  tbe  fint  Church  for  tbe  Pomeranians 
waa  founded  by  bint.  Afker  having  remained  there  for 
forty  days,  during  which  time  be  instructed  and  bap- 
tized the  people,  he  determined  to  push  his  mission- 
ary Jonmey  onwards,  and  directed  his  steps  to  WoUin, 
where  be  found  the  people  strongly  attached  to  their 
ancieot  customs,  and  where  he  had  every  leaaon  to  ex- 
pect «  mure  determined  oppoMtion.  Otho  came  near 
fffmng  aaartyrdom  at  tl^  place,  and,  without  having 
cfleeted  his  pmpoee,  he  had  to  lepair  to  Stettin,  the 
eaptal  town.  Here  the  receprion  he  met  with  was  at 
tnt  unfavorable,  but  finally,  after  a  patient  waidng  of 
some  months,  Christianity  triumphed,  and  tbe  downfall 
of  paganism  could  be  made  known  to  the  duke.  Otho 
then  returned  to  WoUin.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town 
bavii^  tgnei  with  the  bishop  that  they  would  follow 
tbe  example  of  the  capital  city,  had  already  sent  per- 
sons to  Stettin  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  exact  infor- 
■Htion  mqiecting  the  manner  in  which  the  (Joapel  was 
there  received.   The  news  they  obtained  could  not  &U 


to  make  the  most  fatovable  impression,  and  Otho  waa 
received  in  Julin,  or  WoUin,  with  demonstraUons  of  joy 
and  respect.  The  activity  of  the  cleigy  daring  the  two 
months  which  they  spent  in  this  place  scarcely  sufficed 
to  baptize  all  who  offered  themselves.  After  having 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  in  many 
other  places,  Otho  felt  bound  to  make  a  visitation-tour 
to  the  communities  already  founded  by  him,  and  be- 
atow  confirmation  on  those  who  had  befitre  been  bap- 
tized. JuUn,  or  WoUin,  waa  made  the  first  bishopric  of 
l^NDerania,  to  which  peat  Bidealav  nominated  Adalbert, 
one  of  bis  chaplmns,  who  by  hia  direction  had  accom- 
panied bish<^  Otho  as  an  assistant.  By  way  of  Poland 
Otho  returned  to  Bambei^,  where  he  was  recMved  with 
great  joy,  Maroh  28, 1126.  In  the  year  1128  he  under^ 
look  a  second  missionary  journey  by  way  of  Germany 
over  HaUe,  Magdeburg,  and  Havelberg.  The  result  of 
this  secMid  Jonmey  waa  that  at  the  diet  held  at  Use- 
dom  a  decree  was  Issned  which  permitted  the  free 
preaching  of  the  Uoq>el  in  all  places.  The  bishop 
now  commenced  sending  his  dergy  two  by  two  into 
all  the  towns  and  villages,  intending  to  follow  them. 
In  Wulgast  and  Glltzknv  the  temples  were  destroyed, 
and  Stettin,  which  bad  relapsed  into  paganism,  was 
broi^ht  over  again  to  Christianity.  Otiio  than  ro 
turned  to  his  episcopal  see  at  Bamberg,  keeping  how- 
ever a  lively  correspondence  with  the  misnon  in  Pome- 
rania.  He  died  June  80, 1189.  Whether  Otho  intro- 
duced the  seven  sacraments  among  the  Pomeranians 
whom  be  had  c«iverted  to  Christianity  is  a  point 
which  remains  to  be  investigated.  See  Vitm  Ottonis 
Hamb.  ed.  Koepke  (J/oRKm,  Grrm.  vol.  xiv) ;  Sulzbeck, 
l^^m  des  MeUigat  Olio  von  BanAerg  (Kegensburg, 
1866) ;  Kann^iesier,  Bekehrmtgtgrachu^e  der  Pom- 
mern  (Creifswalde,  1824);  HeiUer,  Otto,  episcopatut 
BawAergtntit  Pomeranim  apottobtt  ft  exmpH  moneute- 
rH  En»dorffen»i$  pradpun*  dotator  (Amb.  1780);  Otto 
vott  Bamberg  (Stettin,  1792);  Buch,  Memoria  Ottonit 
Episcopi  Bavd>ery  (Jenn,  1S28);  Barthold,  Geschickte 
von  Riigm  und  Pommtrn  (Hamburg,  1889) ;  Milman, 
Miltiav,  or  the  Convertion  qfPomtmia  (18M);  Hac- 
lear,  Hial,  Ckrittim  Mimoiu  in  tke  M.A.^tl^  sq.; 
Hardwick,  Ch.  Hist.  M.A.jt  208, 209 ;  Eng^ardt, Doff. 
nenffttchichtef  ii,  196;  HUnscher, /)()^meii$e*rA*eA/e  (ed. 
by  Von  Cain),  p.  189, 190 ;  Piper,  Evangfiisc/ur  Kalen- 
der,  1852,  p.  149  sq. ;  Neander,  CkunA  Butory  (Torrey's 
transl.),  iv,  28-80,  180;  Kurtz,  Uhrhuch  der  Kirekm- 
getchichte,  i,  296;  Gieseler,  Text-book  of  Omrch  Hi»- 
torjf,  ii,  696  sq. ;  Niedner,  Lehrbuck  der  chrittL  Kirchm' 
je«aUabf,p.884.  (&P.) 

Otho  or  Otto  or  FininKG(xN),  a  noted  German 
monastic  who  attained  to  high  ecclesiastical  offices,  and 
was  one  of  the  crusaders,  was  a  nobleman  by  descent 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  known;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Dec.  b,  1109;  some,  however,  put  it  in  11Q8. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  duke  Leopold  of  Austria,  and 
of  Agnes,  daughter  of  emperor  Heniy  IV.  In  1180  (or 
1126)  he  jiuned  the  Cistncians,  studied  in  Paris  under 
Abelard,  and  became  an  adherent  of  Gilbert.  In  1181 
he  was  made  abbot  of  Morimund,  in  Champagne,  and 
bishop  of  Froising(en)  in  1186.  He  did  much  towards 
raising  the  bishopric,  which  was  at  tbe  time  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  and  was  looked  upon  as  its  second  founder. 
He  had  also  great  influence  in  the  general  affairs  of  the 
country.  In  1147  he  .took  part  in  the  crusade  with  his 
balf-i»other,cmpenrConradIII;  was  afterwards  chosen 
1^  his  nephew,  emperor  Frederick  },  to  negotiate  be- 
tween him  and  Henry  Jasomirgott,  duke  of  Bavaria: 
went  as  far  as  the  Alps  with  the  emperor  in  his  second 
Journey  to  Home  in  1158,  then  Hnally  settled  at  Hori- 
mund,  where  be  died,  Sept.  22,  1158.  He  was  much 
esteemed  for  his  knowledge  and  his  piety.  Olhu  wrote, 
De  duabu*  ctritatibta,  or  j)e  imttaiKme  renan  (a  history 
extending  from  the  creation  down  to  his  own  times): — 
Be  gestit  Ftiderici  tmperatorit  (dictated  to  his  secre- 
tary, canon  Radewick  of  Freising,  who  afterwards  add- 
ed two  sections  to  it).  %^,^8i^(!T9K^]l9$^^iahed 
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bjr  CuB|»iium,  VDclcr  the  tid«  Ottonis  ^uaoopt  Frey- 
Bingensi*  Rtnm  ab  origim  wamM  ad  ipdiu  wgtM  tem~ 
pora  (ScmU  16U),  and  aftarwuda  in  Untisiiii,  Gtr- 
mamm  kitL  Ulmttr.  (Fnitikf.  ift86  and  1670,  foL);  in 
Tuner,  BiU.  patr,  Ciitov.  (Par.  1669),  and  Kadewiek's 
coDtinuation  in  Huratori,  Scriptorta  mum  Itai.  The 
hiatory  of  Frederick  I  ta  found  in  Schiller,  A  Ug.  Samm- 
Im^Jiutorucktr  Memoirm.  The  firat  four  booka  of 
thia  Chfonicte  are  •  men  omninlation  Awn  OMdua, 
Bnaebina,  Udora  of  Seville,  and  other  previooa  writen; 
bat  the  laat  three  booka  contain  much  original  infonna- 
rion,  eapecialljr  oonceroing  the  affun  of  Germany  in 
the  10th,  lltb,  and  12th  oenturiea.  Otho  is  an  im- 
partial and  tnutworthy  historian,  and  Jndicioua  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Ilia  Chronicle  was  continued 
down  to  the  year  1210  by  another  Otho,  AppemcHx  Ot- 
toNw  h  a.  BUmo  a  Jkm  libri  «ep(imt  Ottomt  tugme  ad 
Atfitfii  ISlOi  Another  work  of  Otho  ot  Frey>  : 
aiagoi  ia  a  matiaa  conoeming  the  end  of  the  world, 
MMtrding  to  the  book  of  Revelations,  which  ia  general- 
ly appended  to  his  Chronicle.  See  Huber,  0.  von  /'rn- 
ttMgm  (Munich,  1847);  Wiedemann,  0.  txm  Frtising, 
MM  Lebm  K.  Wirlm  (Paaaau,  1849);  Lang,  Pigcholo- 
guaker  CkarakUr  OOo'm  turn  FnMmg  (AugsU  185S); 
ZuUadir.  f.  Oetek.  Wiaiauck^/i,  voL  u  (1844);  iJt, 
Central  Blatt  (1866).— Kcrer,  Umvent^Uxibm,  xii, 
6S1;  Henog,  Itml-Kncyaop.  z,  736.    (J.  H.W.) 

Otho  I  (or  the  Great)  or  Gbuiaiit,  next  to  Char- 
lemagne the  greatest  European  prince  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  noted  alike  in  secular  and  ecdeaUstical  history — 
in  the  former  for  his  valuable  service  to  tiennan  nuity 
and  induence,  and  in  the  Utter  for  the  support  he  gave 
to  the  papacy,  and  for  the  independence  which  be  main- 
tained  towards  the  popes — was  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Henry  I,  and  was  bom  in  912.  He  waa  carefully  trained 
for  euccessorship  to  the  throne,  and  enjnytd  the  eet«em 
of  his  ano<natea  and  of  the  people.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  A.D,  936  he  was  crowned  king  of  the  Germane. 
He  immediat«ly  engaged  in  a  series  of  eventful  and 
generally  triumphant  wars,  io  the  course  of  which  he 
reduced  the  power  of  the  dukei^  and  conquered  and 
converted  the  heathen  Danes,  Wends,  Bohemians,  and 
Hongarianb  He  also  interfered  in  the  French  disaen- 
aiona,  and  thus  acquired  influence  among  that  people, 
while  at  home  he  strengthened  his  individual  power  by 
gathering  around  him  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  and  es- 
pecially the  best  of  the  deigy.  When  hia  throne  had 
been  secured  beyond  venture,  he  tamed  his  attention 
to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  making  bia  power  felt  over 
the  entire  doraun  of  Chariemagne.  Otho  appeared 
first  as  the  champion  of  Adelaide,  the  young  widow  of 
king  Lothaire,  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  otherwise 
ill-used  by  Bereugar,  the  poisoner  of  Lothaire,  and  the 
usurper  of  the  Italian  crown.  Otbo  liberated  Ade- 
laide, whom  be  married  at  Pavia  in  the  year  961, 
and  forgave  Berengar,  and  allowed  bim  to  retain  the 
aoveieign^  of  Italy,  but  as  hia  vaasaL  Otbo  then  re- 
turned to  Germany.  After  some  years,  freafa  com- 
plain ta  from  pope  John  XII  (q.  v.)  of  the  tyranny  of 
Berengar,  who  was  then  waging  war  against  the  papal 
throne,  induced  Otho  to  recroas  the  Alps,  and  to  go  to 
the  rescue  of  the  pope  in  his  extreme  hour  of  need. 
Otho  defeated  Berengar  and  his  son  and  colleague  Adal- 
bert He  waa  thereupon  liimsdf  acknowledged  by  a 
diet  held  at  Milan  as  king  of  Italy,  and  crowned  by 
the  archbishop  with  the  iron  crown  uf  the  Longobards 
in  the  church  of  SL  Ambrose  at  the  close  of  961,  In 
the  following  year  Otho  repaired  to  Rome,  where  pope 
John  XII  cntwned  him  emperor  of  the  West,  as  being 
the  Buooeasor  of  Chariemagne,  Feb.  2, 962.  "  Never  did 
a  mora  important  event  in  hiatoiy  uke  place,  making 
less  impreanon  on  those  who  witneased  it,  and  being 
leas  commemorated  by  subaeqaent  historians,  than  the 
coronation  of  Otbo  I  at  Rome  in  the  year  962.  By  the 
coronation  of  Charles  162  years  earlier,  the  first  founda- 
tions had  been  laid  for  the  empire;  by  the  coronation 
of  Otho  that  emidtfl  itself  was  founded  afteah,  and  from 
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that  time  forward  it  had  an  anintemiptfld  anatcno^ 
(Reiobel,  The  Roman  Set  im  die  Middie  Agm,  p.  IM). 
For  a  riwct  period  the  spiritual  and  tetnponl  bonds  oT 

Christoidom  seemed  to  be  happily  united,  bat  tba 
ficlile  pope,  influenced  either  by  mistnist  or  jfialiwr. 
soon  again  interrupted  that  happy  concord  by  concDct* 
ing  anew  intrignea  with  Alberia,  the 
gar.  Otho,  who  heard  compfaunta  from  many  qoaitcn 
against  the  pope'a  licentioowcaa  and  qnannyt  ftcM  » 
monstrated  with  him  1^  meana  of  an  envoy.  John 
pleaded  his  youth  as  an  excuse,  and  promised  cmend- 
ment,  which,  however,  never  took  place.  Invited 
by  the  Romans  themselves,  the  emperor  now  ivtnncd 
to  Borne  with  an  army,  and  the  pope  fled.  The  Bo- 
maua  having  sworn  that  they  would  never  dect  an- 
othw  pops  without  the  ooncunence  of  the  emperor  and 
hia  son,  he  held  a  synod,  in  the  year  968,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  and  here  many  grave  charges  wen  vaii- 
onsly  preferred  against  the  absent  pontiff,  who  was  de- 
posed Dec  4,  and  Leo  VIII  (q.  v.)  declared  his  successor. 
Fresh  wars  were  the  result  of  this  step.  Popes  and  an- 
tipopes  contested  the  possession  of  Rome.  No  sooocr 
had  Otho  departed  from  Rome  than  John  re-eotered 
the  city  and  drove  away  Leo,  and  as  papal  iocsrabeot 
once  more  practiced  many  acta  of  erod^,  thia  Inne 
seeking  revenge  upon  those  who  bad  fiivored  the  exal- 
tation of  his  rival  The  stnif^le  for  the  posse  Baioa  of 
Rome  lasted  for  three  years,  and  was  ended  only  by  the 
death  of  John  and  Berengar.  The  election  of  John's 
successor  was  held  without  the  emperor's  eonsollaticiii, 
though  it  had  been  especially  stipulated  that  Ottko*! 
wishes  should  be  heeded.  This  brmight  Otbo  agldn  to 
Rome,  which  he  besieged  and  took.  He  banished  tbs 
pope  elect,  Benedict  V  (q.  v.),  and  reinstated  Leo  VIIL 
The  year  after,  when  this  pope  died,  Olbo  instttotcd 
John  XI1|  (q.  v.).  The  Romans  revolted  against  this 
action  as  soon  as  the  emperor  had  turned  his  bade  on 
their  city,  and  Otbo  was  again  obliged  to  return  in 
966  and  pot  down  this  iiuurrection.  He  hanged  thir- 
teen leaders,  and  many  others  he  condemned  to  severe 
pBoiahment.  Hia  preaenoe  at  Rome  b«  tamed  into  aar- 
viae  to  himself  by  candng  fala  son  Otho,  then  a  child  of 
six  ysars,  to  be  anoioted  and  crowned  as  bis  coUeogve 
and  emperor  by  the  pope,  in  order  that  the  claims  of  hii 
house  to  the  throne  might  have  the  sanction  oC  the 
Church.  He  also  in  972  married  hia  son  to  the  princess 
Tbeophania,  under  whose  powerful  influence  Eastern 
mannen  and  Inxuiy  were  intrndnced  at  the  German 
court.  Otbo  died  at  HinslAen,  in  Tbnringia,  Hay  7, 
978,  and  was  buried  at  Magdeburg,  He  left  the  chanc- 
ter  of  a  great  and  Just  nder,  who  had  extended  the  lim- 
its of  the  empire,  and  restored  the  [Mvstige  of  the  impe- 
rial power  more  neariy  to  the  rank  which  it  occu(^ 
under  Charlemagne  tluin  any  other  emperor.  He  ap- 
pointed counts-palatine,  founded  dttea,  tMshopties^  and 
roonasteriea,  and  did  good  servioe  to  the  tm^n  in  i«- 
ofjganiaing  the  shaken  AmndatioiH  of  ita  powir  in  £■- 
rope.  Otiw^pdity  towaids  the  sea  of  Room  ia  worthy 
of  notice,  for  while  he  showed  himself  aealous  for  tbs 
interests  of  the  Church,  endowed  abbeys  and  convents, 
and  honored  deserving  men  among  the  dergy,  yet  be 
always  asserted  his  soverdgn  right  in  temprawl  matttn, 
and  in  the  electionB  of  the  popes,  a  right  of  cboioe  which 
hia  stKoeasors  continued  to  exerdae  for  a  long  time  after* 
wards  (unril  the  pontificate  of  Or^ory  VII).  See  Vehss, 
LOen  Kaiter  Otto'a  der  Grosten  (Dreedm,  1827);  Lail- 
prand,  jTwtona  OtkomsiHMoMim.GerM,Sa^tt,vtLmi 
Ranke,  in  JaitrbOAer  dm  dmtaektn  Jteidu,  roL  i,  pL  i; 
Luden,  GtMck.  d.  detitfcA.  Fotief,  roL  iii,  vii ;  Baxmann. 
Geiek.  der  PoHtik  der  PSptU  (see  Index  in  vd.  ii);  OL 
Hutoriei  bv  Neander,  Giesder,  Kurtz,  Niadncr  (In- 
dices) ;  Reicbd,  The  See  of  Borne  m  the  Middle  Agm,  p 
121  sq.;  Hilman,LaiM  Chriitiamty,  iii,  175  aq.;  Piper, 
Evat^MecheM  JahrUick,  1862,  p.  Ill  sq.;  Gibbon,  Dt- 
c^M«aMd/'aU(Milmao'8ed.),v,65,ft9,419;  Lewis, /fii'. 
of  Gemtang  (N.  T.  1874),  p.  126  sq.;  Zdler,  IliA  de 
^^"'^(■^M%^^^  (J,H.W.) 
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Otbo  H  OP  Gebhant,  son  of  tli«  pnwding,  and 
nder  horn  978  to  988,  deaerree  no  Bpecul  notice  at  our 
band.  He  was  la^ly  engaged  in  BuppitMing  aedition 
at  Room,  and  in  aMtUng  Ibe  intenmnidda  atrife  ttf  Uie 
Italian  prinoMi  Ha  was  intent  in  ibe  latter  part  of  hia 
reign  in  collecting  a  large  army  agdnat  tbe  Saracens, 
whom  he  wished  to  expel  fmn  Sicily;  but  he  died  be- 
§art  tbe  plan  had  reached  execution.  Sea  Giasebr«cht, 
Jakrmdter  da  deHtfcAat  Aetob  (Beriia,  1840). 

Otbo  TTT  OF  Gkruant,  son  of  the  precedinfc,  was 
emperor  from  988  to  1002.  He  was  bom  in  9^,  and 
was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  first,  and  at  Borne  in 
996,  whither  he  had  been  called  by  pope  John  XV  to 
quell  the  inannection  of  Crescentius,  a  remarkaUe  char- 
acter of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  aspired  to  re^tabliah 
the  Roman  republic  under  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
Eastern  emperors.  Pope  John  XV  dying  in  the  mean 
time,  Gregory  V  assumed  the  pontificate,  and  it  was 
this  pope  who  crowned  Otbo  HI.  After  the  restoration 
of  peace  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany;  but  tbe  re- 
newed rebellion  of  Oreacentius,  who  drove  Gr^oiy  ftom 
tbe  papal  tbnme,  and  inatttoted  a  Calabfian  Greek  as 
antipope  under  the  title  of  John  XVI,  compelled  Otbo 
to  return  to  Italy,  where  success,  as  usual,  attended  his 
measorea.  Cresccihtius,  who  had  thrown  himself  into 
8t.  Angelo,  was  seized  and  beheaded,  together  with 
twelve  of  his  chief  adherents ;  the  antipope  imprisoned, 
Gregory  restored ;  and  on  the  speedy  death  of  the  latter, 
Otho's  old  tutor,  Gheibert^  afcbUshop  of  Ravenna,  was 
raised  to  the  papacy  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  IL 
Otho,  elated  with  his  success,  took  up  his  reddeoce  at 
Rome,  where  he  organized  the  government,  erected  new 
buildings,  and  showed  every  dispoMtion,  notwithstand- 
ing the  [unconcealed  dissatisfaction  of  tbe  Romans,  to 
convert  their  city  into  tbe  cafntal  of  the  Western  em- 
pire. Tbe  near  approach  of  tiie  year  1000,  lo  which  so 
many  alarming  propheciee  were  then  believed  to  point 
as  the  end  of  the  world,  induced  Otbo  lo  undertake  a 
pilgrimage  to  tbe  Holy  Land,  where  be  founded  an 
ardibisbopric.  On  hb  retnm,  after  visiting  Charle- 
magne's grave  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  removing  the 
consecrated  cross  suspended  from  the  emperor's  neck, 
he  again  repaired  to  Rome  to  consolidate  his  schemes 
of  e^blishing  a  Roman  empire.  The  insurrectidn  of 
the  Romans  frustrated  his  plans,  and,  escaping  from 
Rome  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  withdrew  to  Ravenna 
to  awut  the  arrival  of  powerful  re-enforcementa  fh>m 
Germany;  but  before  they  had  eroaacd  the  Alps  he 
died,  in  1002,  apparently  from  poison,  said  to  have 
been  administered  to  him  by  the  widow  of  Crescentius, 
who,  it  is  bdieved,  had  deliberately  set  herself  to  win 
h(a  affections  that  abe  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
avenging  the  death  of  bw  husband.  With  Otho  lU  the 
male  branch  of  the  Saxon  imperial  house  became  ex- 
tinct. See  Wtlman,  JaAriUeher  de»  deuUchiH  Reichi 
Mrier  Kaiter  Otto  III  (BerL  1840),  and  the  histtnies  re- 
ferred to  in  the  article  Otho  I.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Otho  rV  OF  GsBiCAifT  ruled  from  1198  to  1218, 
but  he  pb^ed  no  part  worthy  of  special  mention  here. 
He  was  crowned  by  Innocent  III  in  1209,  but  ou  ac- 
count of  tbe  ocenpalion  of  the  papal  territory  was  vis- 
ited with  the  ban  by  this  same  pope,  and  thus  crippled 
in  Ua  power  be  foatd  it  impoaaiUe  to  contend  with 
the  rival  nder,  Frederick  and  retired  to  Bninswick, 
wbm  he  died,  Nov.  19, 1218. 

Otbo,  Oeogg,  a  diMii^iiidied  GecmaD  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  SaMenhansen,  near  Caseel,  in  I6S4.  He 
beeame  proftaior  and  Ubiarian  at  the  Universitv  of 
Uarborg,  and  died  in  that  city  Hay  28, 171S.  Besides 
a  large  number  of  academical  discoorses,  and  Latin  es- 
•aya  on  various  points  of  philosophy  and  of  Biblical  ex- 
qpBi%  he  wrote,  Oratiojktubrit  m  obUim  JiuU  Jung- 
mamn  (Cased,  1668, 4to)  -.-De  accattuaiene  ftxtut  Ht- 
irafci  (Marimr^  1698^  4llay.  — SynopM  iMtitvtionam 
SsmariUmarmm,  BMiidturmit,  A rgftfeonnw,  .^Mopt- 
awi^  ft  rtraiiBFl— ,  eg  epCtsNe  oatorAiit  avMi^pAi 
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(Francf.  1701,  8vo).  Otbo,  in  his  grammara,  adopted 
the  plan  and  system  of  James  Alting  (q.  v.) ;  they  were 
therefore  looked  upon  as  a  cootinuation  of  Alting'a 
worka,  and  reprinted  with  the  letter's  gnunmars  in  1717 
and  1780: — Fttmiamfntu  ptmetuatioma  ti»gmi  amebr, 
and  Jngtiaaiones  Chald.  tt  £yr.;  Pakeitra  ImgwarMm 
OriadaliuM  (ibid.  1702,  4to),  destined  to  faciliute  the 
comparative  study  of  Oriental  languages.  It  contains 
tbe  first  four  cbspters  of  Genesis,  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
accompanied  by  the  Latin  version  of  Anna  Hontanus, 
in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos,  of  Jonathan,  and  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  Ethit^ian,  and 
Perrian  tranalatious,  each  with  a  literd  Latin  traualap 
tiM.  It  gives  also  all  that  part  of  both  the  smaller  and 
tbe  larger  Masorah  which  reUtes  to  these  four  chapter^ 
and  tbe  notes  of  R.S(^mon,Aben-£zra,  etc  Thewhols 
is  preceded  hy  a  model  of  parsing  in  each  <A  these  lan- 
gaage%  and  followed  1^  glossaries  for  all  the  words  con- 
tained in  the  book Virga  A  karomt  pol)/gloito*  (Marb. 
1692,  4to) ;  a  work  of  the  woe  kind  as  the  preoading, 
more  el^orate,  but  less  extensive ;  it  embraces  only  the 
first  eleven  verses  of  Numb.  xvii.  A  letter  of  Otho  is 
inserted  in  Lacrose,  Tht$aunu  epiitol,  i,  811.  See  Jd- 
cber,  Al^.  GtL-I^^  Supplement;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog. 
GhUraU,  xxxviii,  929.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Otho,  Johannes  Heinrich,  a  noted  Swiss  He- 
braist, was  bom  April  16, 1651,  at  Beme^  in  Switzerland. 
He  received  his  education  in  his  native  place,  went  in 
1669  to  Lausanne,  thence  to  Saumur,  Orleans,  Paris, 
and  Oxford.  In  1673  he  relumed  to  his  native  coun- 
try, was  appointed  poUie  teacher  of  pbiloeophy  at  Lau- 
sanne, where  he  died,  Jiily  16, 171^  after  having  ogci»> 
pied  some  pastoratea  in  difibent  places.  Otbo  pnb- 
lisbed  several  works  on  the  Hebrew,  which  to  this  day 
are  used  with  great  advantage,  viz.  Lexicon  Rahbnmoh- 
pkiloioffiaim  tn  quo  vntine  alpkabeHco  notanhir  ti  rtfe- 
rmOuT  jtnecijmt  qua  circa  palrvm  B^aorum  dag- 
mata,  rit«t  rt  tiatula  m  tttroque  Tahtude,  MaimottvMt 
et  ofiorvm  acr^rifi  oeeurrunt  (Basle,  1675);  enlarged 
edition  by  Zacharias  (Altona,  1767).  In  a  later  edition, 
which  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1675,  the  Talmudical 
treatise  SkekaUm,  with  notes  and  a  Latin  translation 
by  the  same  author,  is  also  given: — ^^^n  r^^^iGj 
nsciin,  i.  e.  BiOoria  dodorum  Mitckmcarum  qvo  open 
fHam  SipudrU  magtii  BienaotgrntttoM  prandtt  et  viee- 
prmtida  reemtmtur  (Oxf.  1672;  later  ed.  by  Reland, 
Amat.  1696).  See  Wolf,  BOL  BOr. ;  FUrst,  Sibl.  Jud. 
iii,  69  aq.;  JScber,  Atlgmumet  GHtkrtm-Lecikon,  iii. 
114S;  SnppleiBMit  by  Rotmnnnd,  v,  1278  sq.;  Bihi 
Brmmtt  CUm.  vtA.  vi,  fasc  ii,  p.  291  sq.    (B,  P.) 

Otho,  Julius  Conrad  (origuially  Naphiali  Mar- 
gtdita),  a  distinguished  German  Orientalist,  belonged 
to  a  very  ancient  Jewiah  family,  distinguished  for  ita 
great  learning  and  Talmudic  lure,  of  which  five  mem- 
bers have  united  with  the  Christian  Church.  Maphtali. 
Margalita  was  bom  at  Vienna  Sept.  12, 1662,  and  Jcnned 
the  Church  in  1603  at  Altona,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Oriental  languages,  and  died  at  the  same 
place  in  1607.  He  wrote,  U$us  Imgua  B^aica,  h,  e. 
cxpotUio  mifiiica  doament.  Btir,  Vet.  Te$t.  (NUmbe^, 
1604):— Crammoltca  Ebraica  (ibid.  1605):— tt^ft 
K^T'n,  L  e.  OcatUonm  dOtetio  ten  wtonitratio  dogmatum, 
qua  osmes  Batinm  rede  aadiaUtt  ante  H  poit  Chritli 
matwHatem  denmitateetmttia  dinmm  TrmHatepettona- 
ntm,  a  A  Mttria  petUr&att  rdiqmtnmt,  etc.  (iUd. 
1606;  Stettin,  1618);  a  work  ooMisting  erf" exmwis  Am 
the  Talmud  and  the  Sohar  to  prove  the  validity  of  the 
Christian  doctrine : — Lexicon  radScate  i.  tiaaunu  coro- 
nam  Sacrie  Scriptun  complocfau,  «i  juxta  ordinem 
alphabetiaim  pommtKr  aonma,  veria,  trvilu  tt  radi- 
ea/e«Ktow((«eeHM(lsdeiwato(lIUnibeig,16..).  See 
FUrst,  BibL  Jvd.  iii,  60 ;  Wol(  B^  Bebr.  i,  480 ;  Stdn- 
achneider,  Biblioffng)ii$du$  Bam&tuA,  p.  106;  Same, 
Catalogu*  Ubrontm  Hebt.  an  Bibiioth.  Bodleitma,  p. 
2080;  Jaofaer,  .dfig^■sw»□^(j^ife^6y^6g^^il4^; 
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8up^nwntl7Roteitnaad,r,1800;  Fabriciiia,  ZMmAu 
aijfMHMattorunt  et  fyllabtu  tcriptontwt,  etc  (Hamburg, 
1726),  p.  683  sq.;  LSKbtr,  IM  eoiww  ttvtra  ffebr. 
(Leipo.  1706),  p,  169;  Delitxsch,  Saat  euff  Uojfnmg 
(ErUogen,  1869),  vii,  146  aq.    (K  P.) 

Othobon,  Synod  at,  wu  held  in  London,  A.D. 
1268,  under  cardinal  Othobon,  and  claims  attention, 
not  only  as  representing  the  united  churches  of  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  as  diq)laying  a  com- 
mendable zeal  for  discipline,  and  erobodjring  its  decrees 
in  coiutitiitioiu,  many  of  which  are  still  taw.  It  direeU 
that  the  laity  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  baptismal 
formula,  in  order  that  in  cases  of  emergency  they  might 
be  qualirted  to  administer  the  rite;  and  it  enjoins,  for 
the  lint  time,  the  indicative  form  of  absolution  after 
confession,  still  reuined  in  the  office  for  the  risiution 
of  the,uck.  Several  of  ita  canons  are  directed  against 
simoiiacal  contracts  for  bmefices,  non-reeidence  and 
pluralities,  commntationa  of  penance^  appropriaUona  of 
tithes  to  monastic  houses,  and  commendams,  which,  orig> 
inating  in  early  times  when  interruptions  were  perpetu- 
ally occurring  to  regular  ministerial  appcdntmcnta,  were 
afterwards  grieroudy  perverted. 

Otho'niaa  .('Odowoci  Volg.  ZodUat),  m  corrupt 
form  (1  Esdr.  tx,  28)  of  the  name  Mattah iah  (Eaim  x, 

27). 

Otolengo,  SAHraL  ben-David  bek-Jkcrikl,  of 
Gasalh,  a  noted  Italian  rabbi,  flourished  for  a  while  at 
Venice,  anddied  at  Padua  Aug.  22, 1718.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  as  a  poet  audgrammarian,  and  published  b'^PlS 
bxiaC,  "  the  Mantle  of  Samuel,"  being  extracts  from 
the  r.''-i3n  mnib  of  Isaiah  Horwite  (q.  v.),  to 
which  he  also  wrote  an  Index  (Venice,  1705) : — rfnp 
nsi3X3,  extracts  from  the  pS''  lajB  of  Aaron  Berech- 
Ja  ben-Moses  ben-Necheniia  of  Uodena,  important  for 
ascetic  literature  (ibid.1701);— D'^aSlta  lipr,  Correetio 
teu  vutUutio  pamUntium,  a  ritual  containing  precepts, 
pravers,  hvmns,  etc  C2d  ed,  Venice,  1719).  See  FUmt, 
BibL  J^  iW,  58;  Wolf,  BibL  /leb>:  i,  1094;  iii,  1080; 
Jiicher,  A  Ugemem*  GeMtrten-L^xikon,  iiifUM.  (B.P.) 

O'Toole  (or  Taatbal),  Laitrrnck,  an  eminent 
Irish  prelate,  belonged  to  the  princely  sept  of  the  Hy- 
Uurrays  of  Leinstert  id  which  prorinoe  he  was  bom  in 
1184.  He  was  educated  in  the  OKmastoy  of  Glendo- 
lough,  one  of  whose  seven  andent  churches  atil!  remains. 
He  was  very  pious  in  early  youth,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  was  chosen  a  bishop;  the  duties  f>f  the  of- 
llce  were  almost  literally  forced  upon  him.  An«rwardsbe 
became  the  abbot  of  the  above  monastery,  and  in  1E62 
he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  position  which 
he  readily  accepted,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  dis- 
tribute the  availaUe  funds  of  the  diocese  to  the  poor. 
H«  was  consecrated  by  Gelasius,the  Irish  bishop  of  Ar- 
magh, who  Leland  says  refused  ta  attend  the  Roman 
Catholic  council  in  Cashel.  Grienne,  his  predecessor, 
and  three  other  Dano-Irishliisbops  before  him,  had  been 
ordained  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  to  whom 
they  had  severally  promised  "canonical  obeitience." 
With  O'Toole  the  forrign  consecraliona  of  the  Dublin 
bishops  ceased.  He  was  the  first  arehUahop  ever  con- 
secrated in  IrelamI  (comp.  Usher,  Bfliffion  of  the  Earlg 
/mA,voLivi  Ware,  Iruh  Antiq.  i,812).  OTooie  was 
a  prominent  member  in  the  national  council  at  Clane, 
called  by  Kodericli,  the  last  Irish  king.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  school  or  monastery  <a  Armagh  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  imiverrily,and  a  rule  was  passed  that  no 
Mie  thould  be  leoeived  as  a  lector  or  theological  profess- 
or unless  he  had  graduated  in  thia  unimaity.  In  this 
and  several  other  instances  we  perceive  the  aflbrts  which 
were  then  made  to  introduce  Komish  doctrines  into  the 
Irish  Church,  and  to  bring  the  "diverse  and  ecbismat- 
ical  usages,"  of  which  tiuillebertiis,  the  pope's  legate, 
bad  spoken,  to  "  the  one  Catholic  and  Roman  office." 
OTocde  was  a  true  patriot.   When  the  treachery  of 


HacMoRough  waa  devdnped,  and  the  Ea^tA  innra 

had  become  evideut,  he  took  a  decided  ataod  for  hii 
country.  After  several  fhiitleta  elTurta  to  adjmt  nat- 
ters, he  risked  bis  life  between  the  coollieting  parties  to 
prevent  the  maasacres  of  the  people.  In  1 171,  during  ■ 
serious  divinon  among  the  Engliab,  be  coaceiTed  the 
idea  of  arousing  the  whole  nation,  and  at  driving  aU  the 
foreigners  at  once  oat  tf  the  ialaiuL  For  this  poipose 
ha  went  from  province  to  province,  addreanng  the  no- 
bles and  common  people,  and  u^ng  them  to  arise 
umultaneously,  and  to  meet  in  Dublin.  He  was  so  bi 
successful  as  to  collect  a  great  number  of  untrained  and 
unorganized  men,  but  king  Roderick  and  his  cbirftaios 
at  that  time  were  unequal  to  the  hour,  and  ihroufrh 
theirjealouuea,  indolence,  and  self-cunfideuce  the  guU- 
en  monwut  was  pasaed,  and  alt  was  lost.  In  1175  he 
was  sent  to  Enf^and  to  dgn  articles  of  arrangemeiit  be- 
tween Roderick  and  Henry,  wMch  then  amounted  mm- 
ply  to  an  acknowledgment  ttf  the  latter  aa  feudal  lord, 
without  any  reference  to  the  soil  or  internal  govern- 
ment. In  1179  OToole  set  out  for  Rome,  no  doubt  m 
present  the  oppression  of  Ireland ;  but  in  paasng  through 
England  Henry  would  not  let  him  proceed  uolcsa  he 
would  take  an  oath  not  to  do  or  say  anything  iu  Bnme 
that  would  be  contrary  to  his  interests  in  Irtrlind.  This 
oath,  however,  he  is  accused  of  not  having  kept.  Again, 
in  1 180,  he  was  sent  by  Rodericli  to  Engluid ;  but  Henry 
refused  to  see  him,  to  hear  hit  message,  or  lo  allow  him 
to  go  back  to  Ireland,  and,  to  end  the  whole  matter,  the 
king  set  out  immediately  for  Normandy.  OToule. 
however,  being  determined  to  get  a  hearing,  awm  liil- 
lowed  him.  But  on  reaching  Eu,  or  Augum,  in  France, 
he  was  taken  rick  and  diedr-«ome  My  of  poisou  {.Wart, 
/ruA  AiUiq.').  At  all  eventa  the  king  was  glad  to  get 
rid  of  him.  When  about  to  die  be  was  asked  to  make 
his  will,  to  which  he  re|dted,  "The  Lord  knows  I  have 
not  a  hap'urth  [a  penny]  on  earth  that  is  my  own." 
He  was  canonized  in  the  Church  of  Rome  by  pope  H<»- 
noriuB  HI  in  1226.  Laurence  OTiMfe  lived  in  evcntfal 
and  perilous  timea.  From  the  general  hisbny  of  this 
period  there  must  have  been  strife  and  controveraes  go- 
ing on  between  the  old  Irish  Church,  founded  seven 
hundred  years  before  by  St.  Patrick,  and  the  new  hie- 
rarchy which  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  then  establish- 
ing in  Ireland.  But  on  which  side  he  was  cannot  Le 
easily  determined.  We  only  know  that  imliiically  and 
nationaUy  he  was  opposed  to  the  English  and  Buman- 
tjung  party.  At  this  period,  and  for  centuries  aft«T- 
waids,  all  the  materials  ofhistMy  were  exclurirely  iu  the 
keeping  of  Rome  and  England,  and  tbejr  are  nut  known 
to  publish  anything  against  themselves.  Tradiliun  aays 
there  was  found  among  his  hooks  in  Dublin  a  copy  i>f 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Irish  language,  althimfcli 
thoe  is  no  documentary  tcatitnoDy  for  it,nnce  between 
the  Danes  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  all  such  teatimoay 
seems  to  have  been  deatn^ed.  <3«ralda^  who  was  hb- 
torit^^pher  to  the  invading  army  of  Heni^-,  very  coolly 
says  that  in  his  time  "many  oM  and  precious  manii- 
Bcripta  were  torn  up  by  the  boys  f<H-  book-covers  aii'l 
were  used  by  tailors  for  measurements" — (wrfer  p»^a 
m  Indiit  litfrariu  ad  i&irorvm  nf/t&vj,  et  inter  mrtont 
ad  lateniat  pro  rtafiam  forma  tUwtefifndi,  in  Moore's 
Hitf.  of  IrfUmdy  Am.  ed.  p.  164).  The  same  destmction 
seems  to  have  been  continued  down  to  the  line  of 
James  I(  of  England,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  the  pol- 
icy of  the  first  English  invaders  of  Ireland,  as  a  means 
of  preserving  their  own  authority,  to  et&ce  aa  far  as 
possible  from  the  memory  of  the  people  ev«y  trace  of 
their  former  naiionalitv  and  the  independence  of  their 
Church.  See  Todd,  jineieHt  IriA  ChurA,  p^  188  sq. : 
De  Vinne,  //iriofy  of  tie  IrM  PrissalMW  <3kmreL 
(IXdeV.) 

Ott,  Joliaiin  Baptlat  See  Ott,  Johahr  Hcnt- 

RICH. 

Ott,  Johann  Heinrich,  a  noted  Swiss  Prntestam 
divine  and  OiienU^iM^  wm^ot^J^^^  ^(oq  of  Zuri^ 
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in  1617.  Hit  ftcher,  also  «  minister  in  th«  countiy,  placed 
him  at  Zurich  under  the  care  of  the  disitnguished  Ureit- 
inger.  In  1636  he  went  u>  study  at  Lausanne;  some- 
lime  after  at  Geneva  and  tiroeaingen,  in  the  ooropanr 
of  Uottinger ;  after  rapid  advancenmit  under  prufessors 
(iooiar  and  AUing,  he  went  to  Leyden  and  Anutentani. 
Hem  for  Ave  yean  he  applied  faiBaaalf  to  the  atudy  of 
rabUnical  learaing  md  the  Oriental  languages.  He 
then  returned  to  Switzerland,  naking  the  tour  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  After  his  arrival  home  be  became 
mioUcer  of  the  Church  of  Dietliclton,  wheie  he  nmained 
twenty-ftve  yean.  In  I66t  be  was  appointed  profeaacHr 
ofeloqtieiioeatZiirieh,ofH^)rewin  16iU»,  and  of  eecle- 
naAical  hia«oi7  in  1668.  He  died  in  1682.  OU  nain- 
tained  an  extenaiye  literary  correspondence.  He  wrote 
priodpally  on  the^riogy.  The  fwllowing  ia  a  oompleW 
listofhisworka:  FnmeoGal^:~Oratiodeea»itaJ<m- 
MmtKd .' — QiUBttio,  an  et  quwido  Pttrv*  /Wtf  Roma: — 
The  Grandeur  of  tkt  Ronum  Churck  (In  Latin,  with 
Remarks): — 'OvQfiaToKttyia,  teu  mamma  komuatm  pro- 
pria: — AtmtUa  Amabeq^Mei : — Examinu  perpettd  m 
mmafu  Oteaorsf  fiaronn,  cmturim  Ira: — VMiem  kMpu 
traeUOtu  admrmu  Ahbakm  Reimg:  —  Oratio  ta  coai- 
wimdaHomem  ttaiU  ffebraiei: — De  renrreeHom: — Ba- 
rum  examitnM  amlimuMo  ad  xlH  teeeutum  uiqve: — Df 
moffia  tidta  et  iilidta :  —  JM  a^abetU  et  raHome  icri- 
btmH  ommtm  nattomm :  —  Utdeerta  potnt  pUlologiei 
tradata,  etc. 

Hia  auo,  Jobahn  Baftist,  an  Orientalist  md  anti- 
quarian, was  born  in  1661.  Ha  became  pnrfteor  of 
llebicw  at  Znridi  about  1702,  and  wnta  ■emal  anti- 
qoarian  tieatisea.  He  ^ad  shortly  after  hit  ^tpmnt- 
ment  to  the  pnAnocBhip  at  Zurich.  (E.&) 

Ottawianl,  Carlo,  an  Italian  engraver,  was  bom 
iboM  the  18th  century.  He  engraved  ten  of  the  thir- 
ty-three plates  published  under  the  fultuwing  title :  /a 
piOure  deila  capeUa  ponl^^eia  QuiriiuiU,  opera  dt  Guido 
Brm,  dia^nate  da  Pietiu  Augelleti  ed  incise  da  Giov,  e 
Carlo  fratelli  Ottaviaiii. 

Ottaviani,  OtOTannl,  an  Italian  engraver,  was 

bom  at  Rome  in  1785.  He  vtated  Venice,  where  he 
Mudied  under  Wagner,  and  engraved  several  prints. 
On  returning  to  Rome  be  soon  gained  reputaticm,  and 
became  highly  esteemed.  His  principal  work  was  his 
collection  of  engravings  after  the  pictures  by  Raphael 
in  the  Loggio  of  the  Vatican,  of  which  the  Ant  part 
appeared  in  twelve  numbers  (Kume,  1769-1770,  fuL); 
the  second  in  thirteen  numbers  (1776).  Among  bu 
other  prints  the  following  are  meet  noted,  St.  Jerome 
rtrA  a  Crvcifix,  after  Guerdno,  St.  Cecilia}  and  A»- 
S/dka  m»d  MedM-a ;  and  twenty-three  plates  from  the 
paintings  by  Raphael  in  the  Vatican. 

OttensoMer.  Datid,  of  Fllrth,  dtstingnished  as  a 
tiaadator  and  interpiHcr  of  Biblioal  books  as  well  as 
of  other  Hebraw  works,  tUed  Hay  8S,  I8fi8,  at  an  age 
of  74  years.  Of  his  many  ptddicaljons  we  menUon : 
the  Book  of  Job,  tnuialated  Into  German,  with  a  Hebrew 
commentary,  ^IKSI  Oia-^n  05  srst  (Oflen- 

Wh,  1807) ; — Isaiah,  with  a  German  translation  and  a 
Hebrew  commentary  (Furth,  1807) :— the  Lamentalions 
of  Jeremiah,  with  a  Hebrew  commentary  (ibid.  1811):— 
t  German  tnuielatinn  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of 
the  Book  of  Esther,  tt  1)3  iroit  Dia^n  (Sulzbach, 
1830):— a  Hebrew  oommenlary  to  the  Beckvtat-Olam 
tUStiSA  Pnini  (q*  ▼•)  (Vienna,  1880)  :_a  German  trans- 
latin  of  and  a  Hebrew  eommeotary  on  Petacbja's  (q.  v.) 
TVifds  (Forth,  1844)  History  of  the  Jews  according 
to  Joseph  OS,  in  Hebrew  lettan  (ibid.  1821, 8  Tola.)  :— 
tj*^  ITlit),  a  Oomroentaiy  on  the  Pentatetwli,  excerpt- 
edft(NnMdmonldea*s(q.T.)ilforay<fivditeOUd.lS04): 
~^^nP^  r^S^lk^t  L  e,  a  refutation  of  the  cha^  that 
the  Jews  use  the  blood  of  CbrisUam,  and  the  ground- 
kanesa  of  thn  charge  (itud.) :— ^Q413  'i^^Bp,  Moral 
Tiios.of  the  Put  (ibid.  1846)  ^-rjn  in^M  or  rSl|lt 


nnian,  Istter*  on  the  Jforv  JVeBueftwi  iilt  Maimonldea, 
translated  into  Gennan,  with  notes  and  annotations 
(ibid.  1846, 1848,  and  18fi6).  See  Ftlrsl,  BUiL  Jvd.  iii, 
Msq.;  AllffemeiHeZaiiavde$JttdeiilAumej  1866, p. 867, 
473;  DeasaueT,CeacA*dUe<fer/iFiM^(BresUw,  1870> 
p.  646.    (B.  P.) 

Otterbeln,  Phiup  Wiujam,  a  noted  divine,  was 
bora  June  4,  1726,  at  DiUenburg,  Germany,  and  ia 
commonly  acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  the  Ufdted 
B}-ethren  »  CAruf  (q.  v.).  Uia  father  was  rector  of  a 
classical  school  at  HeriMm,  and  gave  bis  son  a  thw- 
ough  cbueieal  and  theokipcal  education.  He  eariy  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  labor  in  aoow  fureign  land.  This 
wish  was  gratified  in  1752,  when,  at  the  battDce  of 
Rev.  Michael  Schhitter  (q.  v.),  he  received  a  call  as 
minister  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
Having,  with  five  other  young  ministers,  been  ordained 
at  the  Hague,  he  sailed  with  them  to  New  York,  where 
they  arrived  July  27  of  the  same  year.  Olteriwin  was 
fhrst  seided  at  Lancaster,  Ps^  in  Angnat,  1762.  At  the 
urgent  aidicitaljon  of  the  Church  be  remained  until  the 
close  of  1768,  although  lie  was  much  dissatisAed  with 
the  lack  of  discipline  which  prevailed.  From  1768  to 
1760  he  Ubnred  at  Tulpehocken,  Pa. ;  from  1760  to  1766, 
at  Frederick,  Md.;  fnm  1766  to  1770,  at  York,  Pa.  He 
visited  Germany  in  1770,  and  returning  to  York  in  1771, 
remained  then  until  1774.  In  that  year  he  accepted  a 
call  fh>m  the  new  oongregaiion  in  Baltimore,  which,  in 
1770,  had  separated  from  the  oki  Church.  There  he  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  hia  days.  He  died  Nov.  17, 1818. 
A  man  of  anient  piety  and  apostj>lical  spirit,  endowed 
with  extraordinary  power  as  a  preacher,  he  exerted  a 
great  influence  among  his  brethren,  and  extended  his 
work  beyond  the  limiu  of  his  own  Church.  He  pro- 
claimed the  necesMty  of  rtgeneradon  and  of  a  holy 
life  with  great  fime  and  dinctness,  He  took  part  in 
union  meetings,  held  often  in  the  woods  and  kept  np 
for  several  dasrs.  He  instituted  prayei^meetinga,  and 
(rained  pious  laymen  to  lead  them;  aitd  he  maintained 
a  close  fellowship  with  men  of  like  mind  in  other  relig- 
ious denominations,  especially  with  Martin  Bdhm,  a 
Mennonite,  and  with  Asbur}'  and  Wright,  whom  John 
Wedey  sent  to  labor  in  America.  In  1784  he  acsisted 
Dr.  Coke  in  ordaining  Asbury  as  the  flnt  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  On  Sept,  26, 1800,  in 
conjunction  with  Bi>hm,  he  convened  a  conference  at 
Baltimore.  It  was  attended  by  thirteen  tniiiiaters,  and 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  society,-  of  the  United 
Brrthrm  m  Ckrigl.  Ottetrbein  is  said  to  have  been 
elected  their  first  bishop  or  superintendenL  This,  how- 
ever, is  denied  by  Dr.  Hatbaugb,  in  hia  Fathert  of  the 
German  Jieformid  Chtrek  (ii,  68-76),  who  says  that 
no  bishop  was  elected  until  1818,  and  proves  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  Otterbein  never  left  the  com- 
munion of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  Otterbein 
worked  for  a  revival  in  the  Church,  and  not  for  an  or- 
ganization out  of  it.  When  he  saw  that  the  movement 
was  tending  to  this  result, "  he  held  on  to  it,  not  to  or^ 
ganize  it,  but  to  prevent  its  organization ;  not  to  carry 
it  forward,  but  to  restrain  and  control  it.  Only  when 
the  case  became  hopeless  did  he  withdraw.  In  the 
quietude  of  old  age,  he  silently  mourned  over  the  evil" 
dFatk.  of  the  Orr.  Brf.  Church,  ii,  71).  It  would  there- 
fore appear  that  while  Otterbein  was  practically  the 
founder  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  be  did  not 
intend  to  establish  a  new  religioas  denominstion ;  and, 
like  John  Wesley,  never  really  severed  hia  connection 
with  his  own  Church.  See,  besides  Htibaugh,  Cnrwin, 
Manual  of  the  Rrf.  Churck  m  Amer.  p.  178  sq.;  Drake, 
Diet,  of  Amer.  Biog.  a.  v.   (E.  de  S.) 

Otteraon,  J  axkm,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bora 
in  New  York  City  Oct.  ll,  1791.  He  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York ;  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
J.  H.  Mason ;  was  ordained  by  the  Associate  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  and  installed  as  the  successor  to  Dr. 
pToudfit,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  ^i^^^^^^ulton 
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Cooot^,  N.  is  1621.  About  the  yev  1827  he  wu 
eaUed  to  the  anited  pmtontc  ot  th«  Kcfonind  Dutch 
chuicbes  of  H«mpBtead  aud  Oyster  Bay,  oo  Long  IsUnd, 
N.r.;  ialSU  ha  aueeeedcd  Dr.  VaoViankenu  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Fnebold,  N.  J. ;  be  next  took  cbatge 
of  the  Church  at  the  White  House,  ia  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J. ;  in  1845  be  was  called  to  the  Church  in 
Jobnatown,  N.  J.;  bis  but  charge  was  in  Witmington, 
Del,  which  be  ndioquished  in  1868,  and  redred  to  the 
hooH  of  bis  son,  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  died  Sept  17, 1867.  Mr.Ottar- 
soa  posaessed  a  etoar,  aaalytiod  mind,  which  showed 
the  allbet  of  eariy  caltui&  He  was  a  good  scholar,  a 
auund  and  ^>le  theologian,  and  a  very  ioatnictive  and 
edifying  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Prttd,  UitL  AlmoMc, 
1868,  p.  188.  (J.L.S.) 

OttlUa,  St.   See  Odoia,  St. 

Ottlnl,  Fftlloe,  a  Botnan  painter,  who,  according  to 
IWoli,  was  a  pupil  of  Giadnlo  Brandt  He  poasened 
excellent  talents,  a  fine  taste,  and  was  emfdoyed  almost 
in  his  youth  to  decorate  the  chapel  of  P.  P.  di  Gesu  e 
Maria  at  Borne.   He  died  young,  in  1696. 

Ottlnl,  Pasqnale  (sometimes  called  PtuqualotU'), 
an  Italian  painter  of  note,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1670. 
He  studied  with  Felioe  Riccio,  called  Biuaasorci,  whose 
namm  he  imitated  so  hapi^r  that  he  was  employed  to 
fltuah  KHM  works  left  inoom|ilete  by  his  mastw  at  his 
death.  Lansi  says  "  he  was  a  good  artist  in  r^rd  to 
fbnns,  and  of  no  common  expresNon,  particularly  in  the 
works  he  conducted  after  having  seen  Raphael's.  Of 
this  we  have  a  striking  example  in  bis  Murder  of  tke 
imuemUf  at  S.  Stefano,  and  bis  picture  of  St.  Nieolo, 
with  other  saintly  at  S.  Giorgio,  in  the  best  style  of  Ve> 
netianeidorlng.  In  other  instances  bu  coloring  is  some- 
what languid — a  defect  most  probably  from  time  and  on- 
(iSToratde  mtoation."  He  was  in  high  repute  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  the  learned  Aleseandro  Carli,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Verona,  says  that  he  approached  nearer  to  Paul 
Veronese  than  any  other  artist  of  thM  city.  He  died 
«f  the  great  plague  in  1680.  He  is  said  to  have  exeeu> 
ted  Bome  beaotSid  etdiing^  Bartseh  has  given  a  de- 
seriptkn  of  only  one  known  |«int  by  him,  which  be 
commends  in  the  highest  terms.  Itrepresenis  die  burial 
of  Christ,  and  is  signed  Paaq.  OtHi,  I  err.  mo.— Spooner, 
Biog.  HitU  ftf  th»  Fme  ^  rCt,  s,  t. 

Otto  or  Baxbbbo.   See  Onto  of  Bambero. 

Otto  or  Fbkibixo.   See  Or  ho  or  Fbkimno. 

Otto  or  Fabbav  (aome  have  it  or  Nabsao),  fiv  a 
time  teadier  in  the  FMnrisean  eonvent  ot  Bade,  was 
there  connected  with  the  PSetistic  sect  of  the  Friendt 
of  God  (q.  v.).  He  is  principally  known  as  the  author 
of  a  book  of  edification  fat  the  use  of  the  laity,  entitled 
Du  VienmdKmmnff  AUm  a.  drr  Goidette  Tkron  (1886). 
It  consists  of  directicms  for  leading  a  Christian  life,  and 
ittsiata  particularly  on  ita  subjective  a^Mcta.  It  was  first 
printed  at  Aogsburg  in  1480,  and  lately  under  the  tiUe 
of  Die  Kront  der  AeUatm  (Regensb.  1886).  It  was 
translated  into  Dutch  (Utrecht,  1480,  and  often  reprint- 
ed). See  Pfeiffer,  Deuitcke  Myttiker  deg  14tMi  Jairk, 
(Stuttg.  1845);  Aschbach, KircMm-LmioHy  iv, 408, 409 ; 
Heixog,  Xeal-EncyUop.  x,  741.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Ouch  (only  in  the  plor.  nixacs,  muAAeteofA',  ter^ 
iirsf,e.g.&roca(ie,asPsa.xlT,  14;  hence  «etiti^), &eie&, 
in  which  gems  are  set;  hence  the  sockeu  for  fiwtening 
the  precious  atones  in  the  sboulder-pieoes  of  tbe  bigb- 
priest's  ephod  (Exod.  zzviii,  11, 14,  2&;  18, 16). 

See  Ephod, 

Oade  or  Oadh  (Sanscrit,  A^odha,  i.  e.  "invinci- 
ble"), a  province  of  British  India,  separated  on  the  north 
from  Nepanl  by  the  kwor  ranges  tbe  Uimalqras, 
whence  it  gradually  slopes  to  tbe  Ganges,  which  forms 
its  boundary  on  the  south  and  south-west,  is  situated  in 
lau  25"  34'-29°  6'  N,  long.  79°  46'^°  11'  E.,  and 
has  an  area  of  27,890  square  miles,  or  rather  less  than 


that  of  Scotland,  with  a  population  in  187S  of  11,3S0,7C 
It  is  one  great  plain,  the  dope  of  wlucb  frotn  nortb-wea 
to  soath<east  indicates  also  tbe  directioa  of  tbe  prineiptl  ; 
riveni  These  are  tbe  Oumti,  the  Ghagra  (Ghogiat. 
and  tbe  Rapti,  which  swarm  with  aUigaUm.  Tbt 
northern  part,  on  the  edge  of  tbe  Himalayas,  ta  not  rtn 
well  known.  It  forms  a  portion  of  tbe  Terai,  a  vast  no- 
healthy  tract  stretching  along  tbe  borders  of  NepanL 
and  covered  with  impassable  forests.  Tbe  dtmsie  ii 
oooi  and  pleasant  traa  November  to  March ;  daring  ibt 
next  foor  months  it  is  liot  and  sultry,  after  wbUk  fal- 
knra  tbe  long  rainy  season,  but  in  geMcal  It  is  oonnd- 
ered  tbe  healthiest  along  tbe  whole  valley  of  tbe  Gangn. 
The  soil  is  light,  and,  except  small  nodules  of  cbalk  sad 
oolite  called  koKkart,  there  is  hardly  a  looae  stoie  to  be 
seen.  Formeriy  it  was  more  copiously  watered  than  ii 
is  now,  tbe  clearing  of  the  Juii^es  having  greatly  de- 
creased the  moisture  of  the  land.  Tbe  chitf  crops  Be 
wheat,  bariey,  gram,  nasure,  roastard,  rice  (of  the  finest 
quality),  millet,  maize,  joar,  bajra,  Tarions  kintb  of 
pulse  and  oU-eeeds,  «u gar-cane,  tobacco,  indigo,  benp. 
and  cotton.  In  187S  there  were  12,678  sqnare  toiks  of 
cultivated  lands  in  Oude,  and  6688  additiooal  capdtk 
of  cultivation.  The  manufactaring  industi^-  is  not  macb 
developed ;  soda,  saltpetre,  and  salt  are  the  only  artid» 
of  which  more  is  produced  than  is  reqiriaate  for  bone 
coneomption.  Gnnpowder,  and  all  kinds  of  nuUtaiy 
wesfMHW,  guns,  swords,  spean,  sblddB,  and  bmrs  of  bam- 
boo, or  Lodmow  steel,  are,  however,  also  made,  bendes 
some  woollen  goods,  paper,  etc  The  prindpal  uvia 
are  Lncknow,  Kyzabad,  Oude,  or  Ayodba,  K<^  Barolf, 
and  Shahabad. 

The  people  are  of  a  decidedly  wariike  dispoeitian. 
Tbe  bulk  of  tbe  inhalatsnis  ue  HindA%  tbough  tbe 
dominant  race  for  centuriea,  until  tbe  British  anaoa- 
tion,  was  Mohammedan.  Tbe  Brabmaos  are  now  the 
most  numerous  class,  but  there  are  twenty-nine  dift^ 
ent  Rajput  tribes.  It  is  these  two  classes  that  mainly 
suji^licd  tbe  famous  (or  infamous)  sepoys  of  tbe  Ben- 
gal army.  In  1869  Oude  contained  7767  Christian!, 
9,718,780  Hindfts,  1,011,110  Hohammedana,  56  Bud- 
dhists, and  487,884  persons  of  all  other  creeda.  Hlndos- 
tanee  is  the  language  most  in  use,  with  •  greater  ad- 
mixture of  Persian  and  Arabic  and  less  ot  Hindfl  thaa 
in  the  more  easteriy  provinces.  The  booaes  of  tbe 
people  are  generally  of  mud  or  nnbumt  brick,  and  tbt 
walls  are  carried  up  «x  or  sex'en  feet  above  tbie  rooC  to 
fonn  a  sort  of  enclosed  court  fur  the  women,  which  ii 
covered  during  the  rains  by  a  light  temporary  nwfing 
of  bamboo  and  ipass.  Tbe  rooms  have  no  ceiUngi,  and 
the  fkMHS  are  of  earth,  well  packed  and  smooth. 

The  most  eharacteristic  feature  in  the  aodal  eeonotnj 
of  Oude  is  that  of  the  village  communitie%eM^  of  whi<4i 
ooiutitutes  a  little  republic  of  itself.  Tbe  payment  of  ■ 
land-tax  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  country. 
At  the  time  of  the  British  annexation  it  w«s  sai^iosed 
that  the  eUefs  known  as  UdiMan,  who  teoeind  thii 
tax  from  the  inoMdiatc  cultivators  of  tbe  soil,  and  paid 
a  fixed  sum  on  account  thereof  to  the  nativi  gorera- 
ment,  were  merely  middlemen,  who  exacted  fioo  tbe 
villagers  as  much  as  possible,  but  themselves  possessed 
no  proprietary  rights  whatever.  Acting  on  the  assump- 
tion that  tbey  were  only  collectors  of  revenue,  the  fint 
land  settlement  made  under  British  rule,  in  1866-57, 
possessed  the  talukdars  of  neariy  all  their  villages,  and 
provided  for  tbe  pqrment  ot  the  land-tax  by  llw  actoal 
occupants  of  tbe  ami  directly  to  tbe  government.  The 
injustice  of  this  settlement  led  to  great  dtsaatisfaetiaa, 
and  was  ultimately  admitted  by  the  British  authorities. 
Tbe  talukdars  were  in  fact  an  ancient  landed  nobility, 
with  well-estaUisbed  righta  of  property  in  tbe  soil 
which  were  entitled  to  recognition,  notwittMtanding  the 
ftequent  extortion  which  had  been  practioed  upoo  tbe 
subordinate  proprietors.  The  present  land  aeuteoMBi, 
completed  in  1869,  recognises  the  rights  of  both  clssae«. 
confirming  to  each  their  nossessions  as  tbey  existed  at 
tiie  time  of  tb^^P«SMWM^I«DeaidiBc  to 
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prtbunentaiy  tceoanta  (or  lS71w2,  it  w  w  framed  as  to 
mem  TiUigs  occoputt  fforo  extoitim,  tad  to  exact 
cdtaia  dotiet  uad  ictpMuibUUMB  from  tb«  Ulokdars. 
lUlftlwgnwicirtal  ii  pud  to  the  govennMnt.  The 
■t  Ind  imoM  in  1871-78  amoiinted  to  £1,307,902. 
Id  ttw  WDe  year  tbe  Ueenses  for  the  mlc  of  spiritB  end 
iiap,  ind  tbe  excue  on  opium,  yielded  £78,106.  Tbe 
toul  pemne  in  1873-73  amounted  to  £1,666,602;  ex- 
ptndium,  £626,619.  The  total  number  of  educational 
iMdtation  ia  1871-72  was  1M8,  with  an  aTenge  daily 
utoidaDoe  «r  87,790  ptqiili,  Tbef  cooDpiiM  the  Ctn- 
■a;  Collqte  at  Lndoiow,  with  790  ■Codents,  of  whom 
U me  io  the eoUege department;  11  high  aehooli,  and 
iU  Tilhgc  Mbotds;  81  tcbools  fur  giria,  with  1908  pu- 
pik  TheuqiaiditareforthCMipportofBchoolsamoant- 
id  to  £47^30.  In  each  school  district  a  library  is  roain- 
tnedforUieMeof  tbesdMoliDaBter;  and  there  ia  sud 
tabaasefaoalwitfainbitrandahairajieaofeTeijrdiild 
■i  tedsi  Unvs  is  a  nuseniD  atLncknow..  Seren  news- 


king  ot  that  dynasty.  Its  great  beauty  and  immense 
size  are  dwelt  upon  in  several  of  the  Purftnas  and  mod- 
em  poems,  but  more  especially  in  the  Aosiayttfui,  tbe 
dist  and  iHt  books  of  which  contain  a  dcaeriptioo  of  it. 
Aocov^ng  to  some  Fur&nas,  Ayodbyft  was  one  vt  the 
seven  sacred  dtles^  the  liTing  at  which  was  supposed  to 
free  a  man  from  all  sin,  and  the  dying  at  which  to 
secure  eternal  bliss.  It  was  also  called  S&keta,  Koeala, 
and  Uttara-koeala.  See  GoldstUcker's  Satucrit  Die- 
tiomiTjf,  B.  V.  Ayodhy&;  Chambers,  Cj/dop.  s.  v.;  Tie 
Amaiecm  Cydop.%'r.\  Bishop  Thomson,  Our  Oriental 
MmiOM,  i,  104  sq.;  Bohn's  /mKo,  p.  286  aq.,  360  aq.; 
huHer,  Ltatd  of  the  Veda,  (J.H.W.) 

Oadln,  Cabimir,  a  distinguiriied  French  writer, 
was  born  at  Utiritees-sur-Meuse,  Feb.  14, 1688.  He 
was  tbe  son  of  a  wearer.   After  studying  at  Cbarle- 

viUe,  be  Joined  the  Premonstrants  in  1666,  chiefly  with 
a  view  lo  devoting  himself  entirely  to  study.  The 
history  of  ecclesiastical  writers  fint  attracted  his  atten- 
tion.   In  1669  be  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 


mm,  four  Eof^ish  and  three  native,  are  published  In 

^ICTwieved  by  San»:rit  scbolam  to  be  the  an-  '^^^  of  Moieau  and  the  next  ye«  ffrand-^^^ 

<ie.t  Ko*ala,  the  oktest  seal  of  dvUization  in  India. !  ^J"*"/'  ^^'-S  ^fJJ^jL'l?^ 
r^^^  co«,„ered  by  a  Mohammedan  army  |  ^.f^V.^TS.^!^^?.  '^^.^J^T^ 
a  1195,  and  made  a  province  of  tbe  Mi^^  empire.  In 
tiSi  tbe  niier  of  Oude,  SaSdar-Jung,  rebelled  against 
kit  iiiperial  niaater,  Ahned  Shah,  and  fiwoed  the  latter 
li  aske  the  govenwiship  hereditary  In  his  Iteiily.  His 
Ma,Sujsb.ud-DowUh,beeaneentii«lyindepett4ent,and 
ImM  a  dynasty  which  ruled  the  country,  generally  in 
■  nmt  deplorable  manner,  until  tbe  East  India  Company 
fc«nd  itwif  forced  to  adopt  tbe  extreme  measure  ^ 
mexatitMi,  Feb.  7, 1866.  The  neoesM^  for  this  high- 
bsded  but  most  beneficent  act  is  daiioed  by  the  Brit' 
nh  to  be  inteipreted  by  the  statistics  of  eriooe  in  Onde 


retired  into  a  convent  in  1677  to  resume  his  former 
scientific  labors.  After  viuting  the  divers  establish- 
ments of  the  order  In  Lorraine,  Bu^^dy,  and  tbe 
Netherlands,  be  obtained  pemiiaatxi  to  settle  at  Paris 
in  1683,  and  soon  became  intimate  with  the  learned 
Benedictines  of  St.  Haur,  who  placed  their  rich  his- 
torical materials  at  his  disposal,  in  order  that  he  might 
write  for  them  a  history  of  their  order — a  task  wbkdi, 
however,  he  never  attempted.  He  enjoj-ed  great  repu- 
tation for  learning,  and  was  even  conudered  a  model 
of  piety  and  regularity.    Biit  his  superiois,  frightened 


Msglhelvtvesnofitsindependence.  OoeitemwiU  intima^  which  sprung  up  between  b^ 

from  1848  to  1864,  tbe^  wer^  on  an  average,  no  I  """'T?  To?  l^^^Il^"^^^ 

-o   1.  _  J    J  1    J  _j  '  near  Beauvais,  m  1692.    The  severe  penances  to  which 

P*"-^  ereryyear. ,  ^^^^  contributed  also  to'SIuarhim  with 


rtile  murdeis,  robberies,  abductions,  and  extortions  were 
«nfy-dsy  occanawssi  A  feeble  king,  a  blackguard  sol- 
sad  a  lawless  peasantry  bad  brought  about  a  most 
UpWaad  roinoaa  anarchy.  Uany  British  residents 
■  India,  however,  diachpned  this  state  of  aflaiTV,  and 
nsntU  the  step  as  unjust  towards  Uie  people  of  Onde, 
isd  at  inpditic  far  Britain.  When  the  matiny  of  1867 
broke  nt,  Onde  became  one  of  the  great  centre*  of  re- 
WIBaa.   Gpon  this  the  confiscation  of  all  the  estates 


•b.t.lukdars  was  pioclahned  by  k«d  Canning;  but  "•^'y  ^^'y  '^^^T' ,  "^^^ 

tHF  £»M  «f  R.riri.h  I  *o  marry,  he  answered  that  he  had  beo 
1^  force  of  Bnush  arms    ...  .      '  .  .  „j  „„,  ,„  v: 


subjected  oontributed  also  to  disgust 
monastic  life ;  and  having  finally  ancoeeded  in  escaping 
to  Holland  in  1692,  he  Dtade  an  open  profeasitM)  of  Prot- 
estantism at  Leyden.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
under-Ubrarian  of  the  university  of  that  place,  and  died 
there  in  Sept.,  1717,  Abb^  BoulUot,  in  his  £k^.  v4  nien> 
noise  (voL  ii),  says  of  Oudin :  "Contrary  to  what  usual- 
ly happena  to  aueh  deserters,  he  always  preserved  tin 
geoetid  esteen  of  hie  oo-rdigionista   This  was  owing 

who  advised 
become  a  Cal- 


■bottbeooantiT  waasnbdued  VT  »tw VI  HiuBu  aiuH <  ■  ■    ,    .  .l     j         ^    v  u-r 

U»«si«ofaUs»ch»laid*«»^tb«rarms«odsworer'?f  fV''^*^^^ 


tttky  ta  tbe  British  govemment  wen  reatoied.  The 
i*u  rftbe  pet^  cMeb,  however,  were  dismantled  and 
ikc  inhifaitanta  diaamwd.  Tbe  province  la  now  admin- 
"tnd  by  a  chief  caminissioner.   The  principal  feature 
•fi^  pnsent  condition  (^affairs  in  Oude  is  the  preser- 
Tuua  ia  their  integrity  of  the  estates  «f  tbe  talnkdais^ 
KMOBary  Ubon  have  bees  extensively  carried  on  in 
«d  have  been  downed  with  great  sncoeaib  Thon 
ilv  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  has  by  far  the 
■ttt  Aonriihing  mUnion,  has  its  headquarters  at  Luck- 
sod  supports  an  English  and  native  chorch;  a 
IRM.  which  sent  oat  8,000,000  pages  in  1876;  a  relig^ 
■nsewipaper called  tbe  Ifihwss, with  666  subscribers; 
•boattliag -school,  and  1000  Sunday-school  schcrfars. 
Te  hsve  not  nam  hm  to  give  Airtber  details,  but  re- 
tbe  tender  to  the  art.  Ikdia  and  the  hooka  m«- 
■nidbdDW. 

One  of  the  principal  towns  of  Onde,  of  like  name, 
eaattd  on  aoconnt  of  a  temple  erected  there  in  honor 
'fiaossMU,  the  fabled  mockey-ally  of  RAma,  an  incar- 
■■(M  «f  the  god  Visbno.    The  ancient  city  of  that 


celibacy."  Oudtn's  principal  works  are.  Supplemmtum 
de  KriptoribuM  vd  de  tcriptU  ttxitriatHcU  a  SeUarmMO 
omitri$  ad  atm.  1460  (Paris,  1686,  8vo).  This  wwk, 
which  is  far  horn  aupplying  all  tbe  authors  omitted  by 
BellanntD^  eont«in%  wicocding  to  Cave,  a  large  num- 
ber of  emnB!— Primontri  d^froqtte  (Leyden,  1692, 
]2rao): — Vftenm  aUqUitt  GaUiee  et  BtlgH  tcriptoruM 
opvtcula  tacra  ntatqtiim  edita  (ibid.  1692, 6vo) : — Ni»- 
toria  aibatim  Calvi-MotUiSf  in  id  cfa  Sanctorum,  voL  iii 
(1701):— ife  CoUectanea,  in  HaaoD,  Hitt.  de  la  repub- 
ligue  det  Lett  ret,  vol,  vii,  viii: — Tria*  dittert,  critica- 
nm  {heyden,  1717, 8vo).  In  this  worit  be  claims  that 
tbe  Cotkx  Alexaa^rimis  dates  only  Horn  the  10th  oeo- 
tury,  and  that  tbe  questions  Ad  Atitiockum  prmdpfm 
were  attributed  by  mistake  to  St.  Athanasius: — l>e. 
icriptorHnu  Ecdesia  anUquU  (Leipm  1722,  3  vols.  fol.). 
See  Niceron,  Sfitnotreg,  voL  i,  x ;  Moreri,  DicL  hint.  ; 
Paquot,  Mimoiret;  Hugo,  AmiJet  ord.  Pram,  i,  66; 
Haag,  La  France  Pntfefftmte.— Hoefer,  Now.  Bii^ 
Ginirak,  xxxviii,  966.    (J.  N.  P.) 


Onen,  St.  (LaL  Audtmw),  a  French  prelate,  noted 
■■K  «ai  tituatcd  oppoaite  the  modem  Code,  where  its  j  for  his  civil  nuniatratiom  to  king  Dsgobert,  and  highly 
""■Mystillbeaeai.  Ayodhyi  waaooe  eftheoUest  esteemed  by  that  monarch,  was  bom  at  Ssncy,  near 


••ntfavOMmiBlndUT  itwaatbenaidenecorthe 
"^truslj,  in  mm  nf  thr  two  oMest  dyiusties  of  In- 
^  •trririaa  '** *" the  sun;  but  it  obtaiited 
»ririiwQnu  ihioBgh  Bto%  the  aoo  of  TT—nalha,  a 


Soissons^  in  600.  He  was  brought  np  at  Umy-sur- 
Mame,  of  which  his  parents  were  lords.  After  stndr- 
ing  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Hedard,  he  received  an 
oOee  at  tbe  oomt  of  king  g^t^^l|^^i»$^P^ 
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obert  I,  St.  Ouen  and  St.  Eloi,  aftennurda  bishop  ot 
Nuyon,  became  the  principal  ministers  of  the  nation, 
•St.  Ouen  holding  the  pimtiun  of  chaitcellor.  But  not- 
withstanding tbe  onerous  civil  duties  thus  imposed 
upon  these  excellent  men,  they  labored  zealously  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  St  Ouen  in  par- 
ticular greatly  pniflted  by  his  intimate  association  with 
Hu  Eloi,  and  by  his  advice  founded,  in  634,  the  abbey 
of  Kebais,  In  tbe  diuceae  of  Heaux.  Soroe  time  after 
St.  Ouen  eiiteied  the  Church  hinwdf.  and  was  ordained 
priest  by  Dieudonn^,  bishop  of  Macon.  On  bis  return 
fhim  a  mission  to  Spain  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Kouen,  He  is  generally  believed  to  hare  been  installed 
Hay  21,  640,  tbe  same  day  on  which  St.  Eloi  was  made 
bishop  of  Noyon  and  of  roumaL  The  dittceae  of  Rouen, 
which  yet  contained  many  very  undTiliaed  districts, 
gained  greatly  under  tbe  government  of  Ouen.  He 
took  part  in  the  council  of  ChAIons^r-Sftone,  Oct.  25, 
644,  Pope  Martin  I  ba\-ing  in  651  requested  cf  king 
Clovis  II  some  of  his  most  learned  Insbops  to  be  sent 
as  legates  to  ConsUntiiiople  to  inquire  into  the  question 
of  monotbeltsot,  St.  Ouen  and  St.  £1<m  were  designated 
for  that  purpose,  but,  for  reasons  unknown  at  present, 
they  did  not  go  on  that  journey.  After  tbe  death  of 
EbnAn,  king  Tbierri  I,  at  tbe  suggestion  of  the  new 
mayor  of  the  pabce,  Warato^  sent  St.  Ouen  to  Co\ogne 
to  negotiate  peace  with  Pepin,  duke  of  Auxtrasia.  The 
bishop  proT»l  successful  in  this  undertaking,  but  died 
soon  after  his  return  at  Clichy-la-Garenne,  Aug.  24, 
683.  His  body  was  transported  to  Rouen,  and  buried 
in  the  church  which  now  bears  his  name.  Ouen  wrote 
a  Vita  El^a,  which  may  be  ooniidered  as  one  of  tbe 
most  valuable  documents  we  possess  fat  the  history  of 
the  7th  century.  MS.  copies  of  it  were  preserved  in 
many  churches  and  monasteries.  It  was  flrst  published 
by  Surius,  but  with  many  omisrions,  D'Achery  hav- 
ing found  two  MS.  copies — one  in  the  library  of  the 
abbey  of  Corbie,  the  other  in  that  of  Couches,  in  Nor- 
mandy—carefully compared  them,  and  published  tbe 
0)mplet«  work  of  Ouen  in  the  fifth  vdume  of  his  Spici- 
leg.  in  1661.  Gheequi^re  also  published  the  Vita  Kligii, 
revised  by  means  of  HSS.  from  the  collections  of  the 
Bollaiiilists  at  Antwerp,  in  the  Ada  Sancf.  Btlgii,  iti, 
294-881.  It  was  translated  into  French,  from  these  vari- 
ous eilitions,  by  Louis  de  Montigny,  archdeacon  of  No- 
yon  (Paris,  1626, 8vo);  also  anonymously  (by  Levesque, 
a  priest)  (ibid.  1698, 8vo);  by  Charles  de  Barthelemy 
fiUd.  1 847,  evo) ;  and  by  abbot  Parenty,  canon  of  Amu 
(Arra^  1851, 12mo).  These  two  Utter  tranalatlnns  are 
accompanied  vrith  very  instructive  and  learned  notes. 
A  life  of  Sl  Remy,  in  MS.,  preserved  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Gall,  is  abo  attributed  to  Ouen.  See  Gallia  Chrit- 
tiana,  voL  xi ;  Hist,  littir.  de  la  Frantx,  iii,  623-628 ; 
Pommeraye,  /fitt,  de  tcMage  de  St.  Outn:  Hist,  det 
artkivea  de  Boam;  Fnmeepotitifkakt  Le  Cointe,  ^  m. 
eccL  de  Frmee;  3tttdei^a  flittory  of  Ftomx,  p.  47; 
Hoefer,  Nuur.  Biog.  GMrale,  xxxviii,  »78.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Onghtred,  Williah,  an  eminent  Eiwlish  divine, 
noted  especially  as  a  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Eton, 
Buckinghamshire,  in  1573.  Being  etiucated  at  Eton  as 
ft  foundation  -  scholar,  or  "colleger,"  he  was  elected 
thence,  in  159^  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
in  regular  conree  he  was  admitted  perpetnal-fellow.  He 
largely  cultivated  classical  learning,  as  the  elegant 
Laiinity  of  some  of  his  works  indicates;  but  he  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  While 
yet  ai>  undcn^raduate  he  invented  A  n  Knty  Method  of 
O'eoiHftrictil  Dialling,  which,  though  not  given  to  tbe 
public  until  1647,  was  then  immnliately  translated  from 
English  into  Latin  1^  Christopher  Wren,  at  that  time 
a  gentleman -commoner  of  Wad  ham  Gnlkse,  Oxford. 
Oughired  took  hb  degree  of  BJL  in  1696,  and  that  of 
M.A.  in  1599.  Id  1600  he  projected  a  boriaontal  instru- 
ment delineating  dials  upou  any  kind  of  plane,  and  for 
working  moet  questions  which  could  be  performed  by  tbe 
globe.  In  ICOB,  or  thereabout,  Oughtred  was  ordained 
priest,  and  j>re.aeDied  to  the  living  .of  Aldbui}-,  mar 


Quildford,  in  Surrey,  upon  which  appMotant  bi  M 
the  univernty  and  resided  upon  his  livii^  H«  at- 
tinned  his  mathematical  pursuits,  but  at  the  now  lim 
distinguished  himself  by  tbe  faithful  disebsrgt  of  Ui 
pastonl  duties.    The  mathematical  sdenots  me  h 
him  "  the  more  than  Elyriaii  fields,"  and  bi*  bosie  m 
continually  filled  wi^  young  gentlemen  «ho  ciac 
tbitbw  fur  imtruetion.  He  probably  wrote  hii  Trtatim 
iff  Trigimometry  about  1614{  and  in  pnrMdngtkeisM 
ButiiJeet  fae  invented,  not  many  years  afteiwBdi^n  ii- 
strument  called  The  Ciretee  of  PnporHoe.  AH  lodi  i 
problems  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  sod  uiri- 
gation  as  depended  ugton  aimple  and  compaund  ftofa- 1 
lion  might  be  solved  by  its  aid;  and  it  wss  tlte  fiM ; 
sliding  rule  that  was  projected  for  those  oeei^aiwtllii 
that  of  gauging;   In  16^  be  waa  cngiged  ^  ibt  tri 
of  Arundel  as  tutor  to  bis  ua,  k>rd  William  nvnd, 
whose  patronage  of  science  has  much  to  do  with  ihi , 
history  of  its  pn^reaa  during  the  17th  centuy.  Fotj 
the  use  of  his  pupil  Oughtred  published,  in  1631,. Ind^: 
melica  m  numerit  et  tpKiebtu  tiutUKtio,  fut  tm 
tica  ftoN  amd^tica,  atqae  toAa  wtaAemetiat  efaniot 
This  manual  contained  so  many  new  and  excdkai 
theorems,  both  in  algebra  and  geometry,  tbit  it  m 
luiiversally  esteemed;  and  the  general  plan  of  U 
since  been  followed  by  tbe  beet  authors  on  tbe  vMfA ; 
Oughtred  was,  in  1646,  in  danger  of  Mquestntimt  b* 
the  committee  for  plundering  minttten,  sod  Knril 
articles  sufficient  to  have  sequestered  him  wen  mra 
against  him.    But  William  Lilly,  the  cdebrsted  wad- 
oger,  appealed  to  Sit  Bulstnde  Wbitelocfce  and  all 
M  frienda,  nd  th^  ^ipeared  in  aueh  nniabei*  n  Ui, 
behalf  on  tbe  day  oThearing  that  be  was  dmied  hy  ihi. 
m^ority,  though  tbe  cbatnuan  and  many  otbtr  Pn- 
byieiian  ministers  w«e  active  against  him.   He  ttm- 
times  amused  btmaelf  with  physical  sporta,  and  nt 
sprightly  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Bu\iaiWartkia,'i,HS>) 
says  that  "this  aged  Simeon  had  a  stroog  psMS- 
Mon  that  bdbfe  bit  dMtb  be  ahould  bAM  Chria't 
anointed  restated  to  tbe  tbrnne,  which  he  did  to 
incredible  joy,  and  then  bad  bis  'tUraittis'  out  of  iU» 
mortal  life  jiui.  80, 1660."    Aocotding  to  CoUia  (Iik- 
tioiutry),  Oughtred  died  about  tbe  beginning  of  UtJ. 
1660,  having  expired  in  an  ecstainr  of  joy  npoo  hmvt 
the  news  of  the  vote  at  Westminster  which  pssstd  k 
the  restoration  of  Charies  II.    David  Ltoyd  mj»  tlat 
"  Oughtred  was  as  faoetimis  in  Oreek  and  Ladn  m  idd 
in  aridimeUc,  ffeoroetiy,  and  the  apbete  cf  all  memum 
music,  et&;  exact  in  hi*  style  as  in  hiaJndgMcat,  hssd- 
ling  his  tube  and  other  inatrurocnts  at  ei^tv  s>  suti- 
ily  as  others  did  at  thirty — owing  this,  as  be  md.  u 
temperance  and  archery;  principling  his  people  with 
plain  and  solid  truths,  as  he  did  tbe  wi>rkl  with  pes' 
and  useful  arts;  advancing  new  inveotioosinalllkiip 
but  religion,  which,  in  ila  old  order  and  decfllCT,  be 
maintained  eecme  in  bb  privacy,  prudeaoiv  lesdisna 
nmplici^,  resolutioa,  patience,  and  oontentsenL"  H« 
had  one  son,  whom  he  put  an  apprentice  to  a  witch- 
maker,  and  for  whose  use  he  wrote  a  book  of  ioMnt- 
lions  in  that  art.    He  left  besides  a  grtat  nDmba 
of  papus  upon  mathematical  aubjecta;  and  in  most  «f 
bb  Greek  and  I^tln  matheoaatkal  books  were  liad 
notes  in  Us  own  bandwriUng,  wicb  an  abridgnmt  <^ 
almost  all  tbe  propontionB  and  demonsmtioaik  TbtM 
books  came  into  the  museum  of  William  Jonck  F.Ri&< 
and  with  the  manuscripts  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sii 
Charles  Scarbnroagh.   Such  of  tbe  latter  as  were  fbowl 
suitable  for  publication  were  printed  at  Oxford  to  IKf 
under  the  title  Ojmeeula  Malkematira  kcKtamt  Madia 
Hanv  ofOugbUed's  HSSw  are  in  the  library  of  th(  ml 
vi  MaedesAeU.   See  Mag.  Diet.!  AUibeaa,  MA  ^ 
Brit,  and  Amor.  Autkon;  t^dap.  (ILK) 

Onlit  GxRSOK  AsHKBNASi,  a  rabbi  of  tbe  I'tt 
century,  stodied  at  Nikolsbnrg  under  Henac^Mn  Mbh 
del  Krochmal,  or  Krochnwi,  In  1644  he  was  ealM  u 
the  rabbiship  at  Prassoits,  then  to  Hanan,  NikaUMIE 
audVienaa.  W^ho^*nf4p^]Bfmtien,th»Jm 
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irera  expelled  ftom  the  lait<4MiDed  place,  be  went  to  Hetz, 
wbei«liediedml694.  Hewvote: '*av^»innias niO, 
One  ktmdnd  and  twnty-four  legal  dedtiotu,  which  were 
■Aerwxnls  publUbed  by  bis  tofi  (Fnnkibit-on-the- 
Mftio,  1699):— '^atS'^an  mHSr,  ffomiUtkid  diieourHS 
OH  tka  PaCatruck  (Uud.  1699) '^Sana  '•W^m,  Ditcui- 
tbte  novdtoB,  pnblUbed  by  hit  gnuidaoii  (ibid.  1710). 
See  Funt,  BSU,  Jwt  iu,  60;  JoU,  Amalm,  IMO,  p.  80. 
(RP.) 

Our  Iiady  of  Meroy,  Sisters  of,  is  tbe  name 
of  a  modem  Roman  Catholic  religious  order  rounded  in 
Dublin  by  Miss  Catharioe  McAuley  in  1830.  Miss 
HcAuky  was  bom  in  (juraianstown  Castle,  near  Dublin, 
Sept.  29,  1787,  and  died  Nov.  13,  1S4I.  Her  parents, 
who  were  Roman  Catholics,  died  when  she  was  a  child, 
and  she  was  brought  up  without  any  detinite  religious 
Eaitb.  But  she  became  s  Roman  Catholic,  and  devoted 
herseir  and  her  large  fortune  to  the  service  of  the  poor. 
Sbe  induced  several  ladies  to  Join  her,  purchased  a  house 
in  Dublin,  and  there,  in  1827,  opened  au  asylum  for  des- 
titute young  women  and  a  free  school  for  poor  children. 
Soon,  afterwards  she  and  her  companions  underwent  a 
regular  novitiate  in  a  convent  ofPresentation  uuus,ai)d 
in  1831  assumed  there  the  babit  and  took  the  vows  of 
the  new  order.  The  rules  received  tbe  sanction  of  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin  Jan.  23,  1834 ;  but  subsequently 
the  rule  of  SL  Augustine,  modified  to  suit  the  active 
duties  (rf*  the  sisterhood,  was  adopted  by  them,  approved 
by  Gregory  XVI  in  1836,  and  formally  continued  by 
him  in  1840.  As  thus  organized  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
have  in  view,  besides  other  charities,  tbe  visitation  ^ 
the  aiek  and  prisoners,  the  instruction  of  poor  gtrls,  and 
the  protecdon  of  virtuous  women  in  distress.  Wher- 
ever  thdr  means  permit,  they  found  "  houses  of  mercy," 
in  which  destitute  girts  of  good  character  are  cared  fur 
until  employment  can  be  found  fur  tbem.  The  luster- 
bood  ia  divided  into  two  classes,  choir  sisters  and  lay 
sisters.  The  former  are  employed  about  tbe  ordiusry 
objects  of  the  order,  and  the  latter  about  tbe  domestic 
svocatioDS  of  the  convent,  and  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  aarigned  to  tbem.  Ciindidalce  for  membership  of 
either  class  undergo  a  preliminary  "  postulancy"  fiir  six 
months;  «t  the  end  of  tba  time  they  assume  the  white 
veil  and  become  novices.  The  novitiate  lasts  two 
years.  The  vows,  which  are  taken  for  life,  bind  the 
members  to  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  tbe  poor,  «ck,  and  ignorant.  Tbe  sisters  are  sub- 
ject to  tbe  Usbopa^  and  luive  no  general  supnior.  In 
tbe  United  States  tbe  communities  of  each  diooese  form 
one  body,  governed  by  a  common  superior,  who  is  elect- 
ed by  the  professed  choir  sisters  and  confirmed  by  tbe 
bishop.  The  habit  of  the  order  is  a  black  robe  with 
long  loose  deeves,  a  white  coif,  and  a  white  or  black 
veiL  In  the  streeu  a  bonnet  of  black  euft  n  worn 
initeed  of  the  coif  and  veil. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  spiaed  considerably  over 
Gnat  Briton  and  her  colonies.  The  first  American 
house  was  esUUidied  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  hi 
1812,  and  tbe  flnt  In  the  United  States  at  Pittsburgh 
in  JS4S,  where  they  now  have  thur  mother-house  and 
novitiate  for  that  dioceee,  also  a  hospital,  house  of  mei^ 
cy,  and  orphan  asylum.  Their  academies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  at  Latnibe,  Loretto^  Uarrisbuq^  Lebanon  (?), 
and  Philadelphia ;  they  number  about  200  Asters,  nov- 
ices, and  pottulants  in  tbrir  thirteen  or  fourteen  con- 
vents and  booses  in  that  state;  and  teach  in  tbe  dio- 
cese of  Httsburgb  alone  6000  children.  In  the  diocese 
of  Hartford,  which  embraces  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  they  have  128  sisters,  novices,  postulants,  anti 
lay-«sters  in  nine  convents  and  houses  (Providence, 
two,  South  Providence,  Newport,  Pawtucket^  and  Woon- 
socket,  K.  L;  Hattfafd,  New  UsTen,  Cona,  two),  with 
seven  aondeodes  ander  their  charge,  besides  free  and 
pwoebial  schools,  two  orphan  asylums  at  Hartford  and 
one  at  South  Proridenoe,  the  wbcde  containing  ^par- 
eatly  6896  pupik.   Since  Feb.  17, 186^  tbe  Hamiltoa 


School,  one  of  tbe  public  schools  in  New  Haven,  has 
been  conducted  entirely  by  them,  eleven  now  twehiMg 
oeariy  600  children  (probably  included  in  the  above 
number  of  pupils),  at  a  cost  to  the  dty  of  46600,  according 
to  the  report  for  the  year  ending  SepL  1,  1370  (see 
chap.  xxiv).  The  Sisters  of  Hercy  now  number  proba- 
bly over  900  in  their  eighty  ur  more  convents  and  houses 
in  twenty-one  different  sutes  (Hmne,  New  Hemp- 
riiire,  Uassachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Qeorgia,  Missiflrippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  If  i»- 
souri,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
California),  with  thirty-nine  academies  (some  of  tbem 
on  a  large  scale,  as  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Providuice, 
K.  I.,  Vicksbnrg,  Miss.,  etc),  twelve  orphan  asylums,  and 
over  fifty  other  schotds  ((Vee,  parish,  or  industrial),  un- 
der their  eharge,  eootaining  in  all  probaUy  from  20,000 
to  26,000  pupUs,  Tbcty  have  hospitals  at  WuncstcTiAl* 
bany,  nttsbu^h  (bad  9680  patienu  in  one  year),  Chi- 
cago (cost  #7^000),  Louisville,  Omaha,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco; bouses  of  mercy  in  New  York,  I^tUbargb,  and 
San  Frandseo;  a  hotue  of  providence  in  Chicago;  a 
MagdaleoasylumapparsntlynearSanFranciBco,  Those 
in  Gengia  are  said  in  the  Catholie  "  Directory"  to  be  a 
branch  of  an  order  founded  (in  1820)  by  the  late  Idahop 
England  <^  Charleston,  "  where  tbe  nuns  renew  the 
vows  of  relif^on  every  year,  and  live  under  a  rule  ap- 
proved by  the  bishop."  There  are  five  convents  in  the 
state,  at  Savannah,  Augusta,  Hacon,  Ctdumbus,  and  At- 
lanta, containing  somewhat  over  thirty  sisters.  Wheth- 
er the  thirty  or  forty  sisters  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina belong  to  the  same  brsncb  or  not  is  not  stated.  See 
Bamum,  tft«f.o/AHiiaiiiMi,p.804,806.   (J.  H.W.) 

Ottsalay,  tiiDHm,  a  minister  of  the  Weskyan 
Methodist  Connection  in  Ireland,  noted  as  a  misrionary, 
was  b<Hii  at  Dunnore,  Galway,  in  1762,  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  his  house,  the  brother  of  General  Sir 
Ralph  Ouseley,  and  courin  of  Sir  William  and  Sir  Gore 
Ouwley,  the  Orientalists;  and  bis  family  is  distin- 
guished in  British  military,  diplonuuic,  and  literary 
history.  He  was  designed  Px  the  government  service, 
and  received  a  classical  edncation.  Harried  while  not 
yet  of  age,  hu  reckleesnen  speedily  brought  him  to- 
wards financial  and  moral  ruin ;  but  a  peculiar  episode 
in  his  history,  doeiog  with  an  almost  fatal  gunshot, 
led  him  to  consider  most  seriously  his  spiritual  condi- 
tion. Thus  solemnized  in  his  thoughts,  he  was  in 
1789  converted  1^  some  Methodist  suldiers  qnaneral 
at  Dunmore,  where  Ouseley  then  resided.  He  at  once 
began  to  preach  with  the  same  vigor  and  seal  which 
he  had  before  disfdayed  in  bis  career  of  vice  and  folly, 
and  soon  became  a  most  ardent  Gospel  evangelist.  The 
people  heard  him  with  wonder.  Attacking  at  the  same 
time  Romuh  superstition  and  Protestant  iudiffierence, 
he  preached  in  season  and  out  of  season,  exhorted  in 
tbe  streets  and  churchyards,  fairs  and  markets,  and  was 
aeeuatomed  to  attuid  the  wake- houses,  or  places  where 
the  dead  lay,  thm  to  mingle  with  tbe  eiowds  that 
were  collected  for  tbe  purpose  of  hearing  mass;"  and 
while  the  priest  read  the  prayers  in  Latin,  be  would 
translate  every  part  that  was  good  into  Irish,  and  then 
address  the  whole  assembly,  in  the  presence  of  the 
priest,  on  tbeir  eternal  interesisk  He  rode  on  horse- 
back (torn  town  to  town,  generally  addressed  the  eruwd 
without  dismounting,  and  preached  from  three  to  five 
times  a  day.  For  seven  years  he  travelled  in  this  man- 
ner throughout  the  proviooe  of  Connaught,  and  as  far 
as  Leinster,  before  his  name  appeared  in  the  minutes^ 
He  was  then  received  into  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
and  in  1799  was  appointed  missionary  to  IreUnd.  It 
was  Just  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  Catholic 
Irish  often  treated  him  rudely;  but  being  a  master  of 
the  Irish  language,  and  thorou^y  acquainted  with  tbe 
(fish  chanctw,  be  succeeded  in  converting  thunsanda. 
Charies  Graham  travelled  with  him.  Together  they 
went  into  the  worst  fields  of  the  country,  to  the  darkest 
and  stnogest  holds  of  p^^^^(J}^^entei- 
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tag  a  town,  th«  Bible  in  band  aid  tbdr  bats  nB,  pto- 
aeni<Mu  of  the  people  followed  them  to  mne  convenient 
ploM,  where  they  wonhipped  in  the  followuig  manner : 
First  they  sang  a  translation  of  one  of  Cbaries  Wesley's 
hymns.  Next  a  brief  but  fervent  prayer  wu  bo  tittered 
that  all  beard  it,  eoroe  Handing  and  croMing  themedves, 
■one  OD  their  kneea  imidng  their  bteasta.  Then  one 
»f  the  nieiionaiiea  proebimed  a  text  in  both  Eng- 
lish and  Irish,  and  preached  a  nhort  but  powerful  wr- 
moo,  the  other  following  with  an  exhortatioR.  Their 
(liscouraee  were  monlly  in  Irish,  but  were  often  iutex- 
«pemd  with  Knglish  passages.  These  brave  itinerants 
thus  boldly  grappling  with  the  monster  evil  of  the  land, 
Protestants  generally,  who  oomprebeoded  that  there 
was  no  aitetnaiive  if  popery  was  ever  to  be  conquered, 
as  well  aa  many  of  the  clergy  the  Establishment, 
took  sides  with  them,  and  weloomed  them  to  their 
homes  and  their  parishes;  and  in  the  occasional  rnob*,' 
Protestants  of  sU  denominations  stood  faithfully  around 
them.  Moreover,  Ouseley  was  an  Irish  genileoian,  bis 
family  was  influential,  and  his  father,  having  been  con- 
verted, sided  with  him.  The  wondeiiul  missionary  bad 
thus  a  prestige  which  commanded  respect  among  bis 
countrymen.  His  sincere  reverence  for  **tl>e  blessed 
Virgin"  procured  him,  it  is  said,  many  a  re«pectfgl  hear- 
ing. Allusions  in  his  sermons  to  her  and  the  Scripture 
saints  often  securetl  reverent  attention,  without  com- 
promising his  Protestantism.  His  popish  hearers  were 
seldom  scandalized  at  anything  in  his  services  except 
tbe  omission  of  the  "  Hail  Mary"  after  the  final  prayer. 
Without  provoking  the  prejudi(«s  of  bis  bearera,  he 
treated  them  with  a  courage  frankness  which  chal- 
lenged their  admiration  and  secured  their  guod-humor. 
Thus  in  a  town  filled  with  Knmaiiiata  he  hired  the  bell- 
man, as  was  his  custom,  to  announce  through  tbe  streets 
preaching  for  the  e\'ening.  The  man,  afraid  of  oppo- 
sition, uttered  the  announcement  timidly  and  indis- 
tinctly. Ouseley,  pasung  in  tbe  xtreet,  hoird  bim,  and, 
taking  tbe  bell,  rang  it  himaelf,  proclaiming  aloud : 
"This  is  to  ffvt  you  notice  that  tiideoa  Ouseley,  the 
Irish  miarionary,  is  to  preach  this  evening  in  such  a 
place  and  at  such  au  hour;  mul  I  am  the  man  mywj/V" 
When  Coke  apptietl  to  the  Irish  Conference  for  the  first 
official  approval  of  his  Asiatic  project,  and  that  body, 
looking  upon  him  with  almost  idolatrous  affection  as 
its  own  chief  apostle,  net  only  sanotioned  his  plan,  but 
voted  bin  xeveral  of  its  ministers  as  miirionaries,  Ouse- 
ley stood  forth  on  the  Conference  floor  and  begged, 
with  tean^  to  be  pennitted  to  accompany  them.  His 
services,  however,  could  nut  be  dispensed  with  at  home, 
and  he  was  thus  continued  in  his  warfare  to  tbe  last. 
When  seventy-four  years  old,  and  after  nearly  half  a 
century  of  devoted  labor,  he  was  still  abroad  on  tbe 
highways  and  in  the  market-pbues  as  actively  as 
ever,  preaching  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  sometimes  twenty 
sermons  «  we^  In  tlie  last  year  of  bis  life  be  was 
several  times  prostrated  by  sickness,  but  rallying  bis 
remaining  energies,  he  went  forth  again  and  again  to 
his  missionary  labors.  On  April  8, 1SS9,  he  finished  his 
ministry  at  Mountmellick,  where  he  that  day  preached 
three  times,  once  in  the  street.  He  retained  to  Dublin 
to  lie  down  on  bia  death-bed.  "I  have  no  fear  of 
death;  tbe  Spirit  of  Gnd  sastaina  me;  GodV  Spirit  is 
my  support,"  was  his  dying  exclamation.  He  died 
May  14,  1839,  in  the  hundredth  year  of  Methodism. 
"  (iideon  Ouseley,"  says  Stevens,  "  will  be  forever  rec- 
ognised as  the  Protestant  apostle  of  Ireland ;  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  affirm  tiuit  no  one  man  has,  directly  simI 
indirectly,  done  ao  much  for  ber  deliverance  from  the 
stupendous  burden  of  snpmtition  under  whicb  popeT>* 
has  crushed  ber."  Beaidea  bia  inouaaant  misrionary  la- 
burs,  Ouseley  was  the  author  of  several  poiemical  pub- 
lications, the  most  important  of  which  was  Old  Chrit- 
tiattUy  and  Papnl  NocfUia.  The  priests  could  nut  re- 
fute tbe  conclusive  arguments  of  this  work;  for  iia 
e<lucated  author  wss  an  adept  in  the  cootroveny. 
Many  po^usb  laymra,  popish  scfaoolmasten,  and  even 


can^datea  for  the  prieaifcood,  «m  eoavarted  bgr  it,Hid 
not  a  few  of  these  converts  became  ptcadkBfs  ct  tbe 

Weslqran  body  or  of  tbe  Establiabed  Cbotefa.  Sec 

Stevens,  tiUt.  ^  MethodtMm,  voL  iU  (see  Index) ;  Bil^, 
Life  of  Outdeg  (Lond.  and  New  York,  184S>;  Arthia; 
Life  o/Ute  Ret.  Gideon  Outdeg  (Load.  1876).    (£.  a) 

Oatrun  (or  Owtram),  William,  D.D.,  an  Eng- 
lish divine,  was  bom  in  Derbyshire  in  1625.  He  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1641,  and  upon  the  con- 
pletion  of  bis  univcrnty  couiae  became  rector  of  Sl 
Mary  Woadnoth,  London,  which  positioa  he  remgned  In 
1666;  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Ldeeater  in  1669: 
becaiae  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1670,  and  was 
also  for  aooK  time  rector  St.  Margaret's,  Westiun- 
st«r.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  his  contempuraries. 
Both  the  Churchmen  and  the  Dissenters  had  grtet  coo- 
lidenoe  in  his  [uety  and  hia  judgment  (see  Stougfainn, 
Ecctet.  aid.  [CAureA  of  Ike  IU$tomvm\,  i,  489).  He 
was  well  versed  in  rabUnical  leaminf;,  and  in  tbe  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers.  He  died  in  1679.  His  works  are: 
De  Sacrificiu  LSyri  duo,  guorwat  allrro  expiieamtar  tm- 
tiia  Judaorum  notmuUa  Gentium  Profammm  Satr^ 
ficia ;  altera  SacnficiuiH  Ckritti  contra  F.  SooHum 
(Lond.  1677,  4to;  Amster.  1688, 12rau) ;  this  was  trans- 
lated into  Englisb,'  with  additional  notes  and  indexes, 
by  John  Allen,  under  the  title  of  Ttco  Diuertatiov  m 
Sacr^fitxt;  the  Jint  tm  all  the  Saer^fteea  of  the  Jem*, 
icilh  Hemarke  on  tome  oftkom  of  the  Healhaut  tke  ate- 
ond  on  the  Saerifiee  of  Chritt ;  m  both  vhich  the  Grn- 
eral  Doctrine  of  the  Chri^ian  Cktirek  on  tke»e  SvbjKti 
w  defended  againtt  the  Socinitnu  (1817,  6vo;  1828, 8vo; 
1833,  8vo).  "Some  of  the  best  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject aS  sacrifice,"  says  Onoe, "  are  to  be  found  in  this 
work ;  and  in  no  work  is  tbe  typical  relation  uT  the  an- 
cient sacriAces  to  the  nature  and  design  of  tbe  death  of 
Christ  more  satisfactorily  explained.  The  Enj^sh 
transladon  is  respectably  executed,  and  has  made  the 
work  accessible  to  alL"  "This  work,"  sayt>  Home,  is 
of  singular  use  to  the  divinity  student,  as  aJTiirding,  in 
a  comparatively  small  compass,  one  of  the  mont  ina^ 
terly  vindications  of  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ 
— Ttoenty  Sermon*  preached  on  tererat  Occtmom»  (I6&^ 
8vo,  postb.;  2d  ed.  1679,  8vo).  These  were  edited  by 
Dr.  J.  (iardiner,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  commeods  then 
highly  in  bia  preface.  See  AUitxme,  Diet,  ef  Briu  and 
Atner,  Authors,  vol.  ii,  s.  v.;  Orme,  BOL  BM.  a.  v.; 
Home,  Ifilrod,  vol  IL    (E.  R) 

OnTTard.  RbhiC,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at 
Chinon  about  1620.  He  was  intimate  with  Amauld  and 
other  writers  of  Port-RoyaL  He  died  in  1694.  He  pub- 
lished treatises  mi  music,  theology,  and  mathematical 

Ovalle  (someUmes  written  Oraglle),  Auroyatt 
nx,  a  Jesuit  of  Spanish  extraction,  was  bom  in  ChiH  ia 
1601.  He  died  in  !6fil.  He  puUished  in  1646  a  Bit- 
torical  A  cconnl  of  the  Kit^dom  of  ChiU  and  the  Jtmut 
Mitiione  in  thai  country.  See  B«ker,  Bihlioth.  dee  icri- 
vame  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jinu  (18o4X  Sd  aeries,  p.  461. 

Orampoland.   See  Ovampos. 

Orampoa,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  O^- 
heraro,  are  Africans,  seemingly  the  oonneciing  Knk 
between  tbe  Kaffre  (q.  v.)  and  A'^^  (q.  v.).  Tbe 
country  th^  Uve  in  is  called  Ovampoland,  and  is  rito- 
ated  in  the  region  north  of  the  great  Namaquataad 
(q.  v.),  in  South  Africa,  extending  north  to  tbe  Coaneoe 
Kiver,  and  south  to  the  parallel  of  2a<'  S.  laU  Tbe  land 
of  the  Ovampos  ia  a  much  more  fotile  region  than  N^ 
maqnaland,  from  which  it  is  separated  a  wide  belt 
of  deaaely  bushed  ooontty.  It  has  bat  few  rivvn,  and 
these  not  of  a  perennial  nature  About  fifty  miles  from 
the  coast  the  ooootiy  rises  to  a  table  land  about  6000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  then  dedinee  to  tbe  aoatb 
and  east  into  the  deserts  of  the  Kalihari  and  the  region 
of  Lake  Ngami.  Many  strong  indications  of  capper«r» 
are  found  in  various  places.    Tbe  principal  riven,  sr, 
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btandkea,  which  enter  the  Atlanlic  a  few  miln  north  of 
WallUi  Bay.  The  other  riven  tn  the  interior  eeeos  to 
loae  UMnHdTCB  in  the  uaia.  The  dimate  ie  beelthy, 
exocpt  MBf  the  coeit,  where  ferer  in  eome  feaaoM  pie- 
TaDa.  It  aehkmi  raina  in  the  ooaat  region,  which  ia  a 
very  dcMhue  one,  and  almoat  devoid  of  water.  Thun- 
d«r-«tomM  are  very  violent  in  the  summeT  Kason. 
All  the  Urge  mammalia  are  more  or  leaa  plentiful,  ac- 
rording  as  water  may  be  found  Mt  the  different  driuk- 
in^plwea.  Elephaiita,  rhinooeroaea,  elanda,  and  other 
laige  aatinala  drira  fton  the  aoiith  by  the  march  of 
avUixatioii,  take  refiige  in  the  deaen  lying  east  of 
Ovampolaod,  where  qwrtamen  like  Green  and  Ander». 
aoa  have  been  known  to  kill  as  many  as  twelve  elfr- 
phanta  in  a  day.  The  country  waa  fliat  deacribed  by 
Sir  J.  Alexander,  who  visited  ita  south  bonier.  Mr. 
Galtoo  afterwarda  penetrated  isoch  fitrther  north ;  and 
l[r.&J-Andersaoa  has  riiwe  fiiUy  explored  it  neariy  as 
br  north  as  Cnanene.  La^  numbera  of  homed  cattle 
ate  annually  collected  by  tradeti  from  the  Cape  in  theae 
regions,  and  whalea  abound  on  the  coast.  The  trade  in 
oatricb-featheft  and  ivory  is  of  increasing  importance, 
and  several  trading-staiiuns  are  establUhed  for  the  col- 
lectioD  of  native  producta.  The  Ovampoe  are  described 
by  Andemon  as  of  a  very  dark  complexion,  tall  and 
robust,  but  remark^ly  ugly.  He  found  them,  how- 
ever, honest,  iodustrion^  and  hospiuble.  They  are 
not  entirely  pastoral,  but  culUvate  much  earn.  Living 
in  the  same  country  are  the  Cattle  Damaras,  with  still 
more  of  the  Negro  type,  a  stout,  athletic  people,  very 
dirty  in  their  habits,  and  generally  armed  with  the  bow 
and  arrow.  They  live  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare 
with  the  Ghoodannnp,  or  Hill  Damaras,  a  nearly  pure 
Negro  race,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Namaqua  Hot- 
lenlols;  who  live  south  of  than,  on  the  other. — Cham- 
beia,  Cydap.  s.  v. 

"Little  or  nothing,"  saya  the  Mitnoiiaty  World 
(\. Y.  1874),  "has  as  yet  been  done  fur  the  benefit  of 
the  wandering  tribes  which  inhabit  the  dreary  regions 
of  Ovampoland."  German  missionaries,  emf^oyed  by 
the  Rhenish  Society,  have  labored  here  as  weU  as  in 
Namaqualand,  but  thus  far  no  marked  results  have 
crowned  their  efforts  for  the  ChrisUanizing  of  the 
Ovunpoa.  The  missionaries  have,  however,  succeeded 
in  qrstematlKing  the  Ovampo  dialects,  and  they  have 
even  printed  some  elementary  works  in  the  Utjibebero 
dialect.  Two  of  these  appear  in  1^  Q.  Grey's  cata- 
kigue. 

Ovation,  a  leaser  triumph  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. The  name  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
animal  sacrificed  on  the  occasion,  which  was  not  a  bull, 
bat  a  aheep  (ovis).  In  an  ovation  the  general  entered 
the  on  foot,  dothed  not  In  gorgeous  robes,  but  sirh 
in  the  toga  pnetexta  of  a  magistrate.  The  wreath 
with  which  hie  brow  was  girt  was 
romposed  not  of  laurel,  but  of  myr- 
tle. He  carried  no  sceptre  in  his 
hand.  The  procession  by  which 
he  waa  attended  consisted  not  of 
senators  and  a  victorious  army, 
but  of  knights  and  plebeians.  No 
trumpets  heralded  the  general's 
entry  into  the  city  in  the  case  of 
■n  ovation,  but  simply  a  band  of 
Ante  -  plavers.  —  Gardner,  Faitht 
of  Ike  World. 

Owen  (Heb.  ^!!ir),  tamHr', 
from  the  same  root  with  the  Chal- 
dee  (371,  to  smoke,  Gr,  KXifiavof), 
originally  any  receptacle  for  Are, 
B«  a  fiimaee  or  kiln  (camp.  Gen. 
xr,  17 ;  laa.  xxxl,  9) ;  but  usual- 
ly an  oven  for  baking  bread  and 
cak«a  (see  Exod.  vii,  28;  Lev.  ii, 
4),  not  only  that  used  by  the 
takar  (Boau  vii,  4,  «v  7),  hut  alao 
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that  in  which  the  mistress  of  a  house  baked  her  bread 
(Lev.  xxvi,  26;  and  see  Jahn,  BihL  ArtAaol.  i,  218; 
ii,  182).  This  oven  was  built  of  brick,  and  was  smeared 
within  and  without  with  clay.  A  fire  was  kindled 
within  it,  and  the  dough  was  placed  upon  the  nde, 
where  it  baked,  and  was  called  l^IPl  HBM^,  maaphih 
tatmir  (Lev.  ii,  4).  The  xXififivoc  of  the  Greeks  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  umilar  construction.  Each 
household  poeseased  such  an  article  (Exod.  viii,  8),  and 
it  was  only  in  times  of  extreme  dearth  that  the  same 
oven  sufficed  for  several  faniliea  (Lev,  xxvi,  26).  It 
waa  heated  with  dry  twigs  and  grass  (Matt,  vi,  80),  and 
the  kiavca  were  placed  b^  iuride  and  outaide  of  it^  It 
waa  abo  used  roasring  meat  (Uishna,  Taan.  iii,  8). 
The  beat  of  the  oven  furnished  Hebrew  writers  witli 
an  image  of  rapid  and  violent  destruction  (Psa.  xxi,  9; 
Hos.  vii,  7;  HaL  iv,  1).  But  the  Hebrews  did  not  al- 
ways poasese  such  an  oven,  and  often  seem  to  have 
baked  tbeir  bread  on  the  ground,  which  was  first  heated 
by  a  fire,  or  on  thin  plates  of  metal,  and  aometimea  to 
have  made  an  excavation  in  the  earth,  which  anawered 
the  purpose  (see  Geaenius,  TMetaur.  s.  v.  **'4ir)).  See 
Bake, 

Among  the  modem  Orientals  the  dough,  when  pre- 
pared, is  not  always  baked  at  home.  In  towns  there 
are  public  ovens  and  bakers  by  trade ;  and  although  the 
general  rule  in  large  and  respectable  families  is  to  bake 
the  bread  at  home,  much  bread  is  bought  of  the  baken 
by  unsettled  individuals  and  poor  peraons;  and  many 
small  households  send  thdr  dough  to  be  baked  at  the 
public  oven,  the  baker  receiving  for  bis  trouble  a  por- 
tion of  the  baked  bread,  which  he  adds  to  his  day's 
stock  of  bread  for  sale.  Such  public  ovens  and  baken 
by  trade  must  have  existed  anciently  in  Palestine,  and 
in  the  East  generally,  as  is  evident  from  Hoa,  vii,  4  and 
Jer,  xxxvii,  21.  The  latter  text  mentions  the  bakers' 
street  (or,  rather,  bakers'  place  or  market),  and  this 
would  suggest  that,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  the  bakers, 
as  well  as  other  trades,  had  a  particular  part  of  the  be- 
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xux  or  market  entirely  «p|Mropriat«d  to  thdr  boBineas, 
instead  of  being  dispersed  in  diffisrent  parts  of  the  towns 
where  ibe;  lived.   See  Ckackmku 

For  their  larger  operations  the  bakara  have  orens  of 
brick,  not  altogether  tuilike  our  own;  and  in  targe 
houses  there  are  similar  ovens.  Tbe  ovens  used  in  do* 
mestic  baking  are,  however,  usually  of  a  portable  de- 
scription, and  are  large  vessels  of  stone,  earthenware,  or 
copper,  inside  of  which,  when  properly  heated,  small 
loaves  and  cakes  are  baked,  and  on  the  outer  surfaoe  of 
which  thin  flape  of  bread,  or  elsa  a  Urge  wafer^Uke  Us- 
euit,  may  be  prepared.  This  is  adapted  to  the  nomad 
atate,  and  is  tbe  article  generally  intended  by  the  He- 
brew term  Umttir.  It  usually  conusts  of  a  large  jar 
made  of  clay,  about  three  feet  high,  and  wideuing  to- 
wards the  bottom,  with  a  hole  for  tbe  extraction  of  the 
ashes  (Niebuhr,  Dttc  de  FArab.  p.  46).  Occasionally, 
however,  it  is  not  an  actual  Jar,  but  an  erection  of  clay 
in  the  form  of  a  Jar,  built  on  the  floor  of  tbe  bouse 
(WeUstad,  TVuiw^  i,  860).  The  oven  is  ftequently 
flovered  with  a  chimney  nude  of  mod,  to  create  a 
draught. 

Another  mode  of  making  bread  is  much  used,  espe- 
cially in  the  villages.  A  pit  is  sunk  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  of  the  principal  room,  about  four  or  five  feet 
deep  by  three  in  diameter,  well  lined  with  compost  or 
eonent.  Wh«i  sulBeiently  heated  by  •  Bra  kindled  at 
the  bottom,  the  bread  is  made  by  the  thin  pancake-like 
flaps  of  dough  tieing,  by  a  peculiar  knack  of  band  in  the 
women,  stuck  against  the  oven,  to  which  they  adhere 
for  a  few  moments,  till  they  are  sutficteutly  dressed. 
As  this  oven  requires  considerable  fuel,  it  is  seldom  used 
except  in  those  parts  where  that  article  is  somewhat 
abundant,  and  where  tbe  winter  oohl  is  severe  enough 
to  render  the  warmth  of  the  nven  deriraUe,  not  only 
for  baking  bread,  Imu  for  warming  tbe  apartment  See 

FUBMACE. 

Another  sort  of  oven,  or  rather  mode  of  baking,  is 
much  in  use  among  the  pastoral  tribes,  A  shallow  hole, 
^wut  six  inches  deep  by  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter, 
is  made  in  the  ground ;  this  is  filled  up  with  dry  brush- 
wood, upon  which,  when  kindled,  pebUea  are  thrown  to 
ooueentnue  and  retain  the  heat  Meanwhile  the  dough 
b  prepared,  and  when  the  oven  is  suffldently  heated 
tbe  ashes  and  pebUes  are  removed,  and  the  spot  well 
cleaned  out  The  dough  is  then  deposited  in  the  hol- 
low, and  is  left  there  over  night  The  cakes  thus  baketl 
are  about  two  fingers  thick,  and  are  very  palatable. 
Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  kind  of  oven  and 
mode  of  baking  bread  were  common  among  tbe  Jews. 
Beooe  Hezd  very  ingeniously,  if  not  truly,  conjectures 
{Beai-LexikoM,  b.  t.  Biod)  comes  the  ^nin  (aoAfy 
cAorfjr,  Sept  Mava  xoviptriv,  Vulg.  camtra  Jarime), 
hoMnad  batteU,  of  Gen.  xl,  16,  which  be  renders,  or 
ratbo-  paraphrases,  "baskets  full  of  bread  baked  in 
holes,"  not  "white  baskets"  [see  Basket],  as  in  the 
A.  v.,  nor  "  baskets  full  of  hole^"  as  in  our  margin ;  nor 
"  white  bread,"  as  in  most  of  the  Continental  rersion^ 
seeing  that  all  bread  is  white  in  the  East  As  the 
process  is  slower  and  the  bread  more  savory  than  any 
other,  this  kind  of  bread  might  certainly  be  entitled  to 
tbe  distinction  implied  in  its  bong  prejMred  for  the  U- 
ble  of  the  Egyptian  king. 

There  is  a  baking  utenni  called  in  Arabic  tajm, 
which  is  the  same  word  (n^yavov)  by  which  the  Sept 
renders  the  Heh.  rSTO  (mackabhdth),  "pan,"  in  Lev, 
ii,  6,  etc  This  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  He- 
brews had  this  tajm.  It  is  a  sort  of  pan  of  earthen- 
ware or  iiun  (usoally  the  latter),  flat,  or  slightly  convex, 
which  is  put  over  a  slow  fire,  and  on  which  the  thin 
flaps  of  dough  are  laid  and  baked  with  considerable  ex- 
pedition, although  only  one  cake  can  be  baked  in  this 
way  at  a  time.  This  is  not  a  household  mode  of  pre- 
paring bread,  but  is  one  of  the  simple  and  primitive 
processes  employed  by  the  wandering  and  semi-wander- 
ing tribes^  shepherd^  husbandmen,  and  others,  who 


hare  occanon  to  prepare  a  small  quantity  of  daily  bread 
in  an  ea^,  off-hand  manner.  Bread  is  also  baked  in  a 
manner  which,  although  appaiently  very  diflcaeat,  ia 
but  a  modification  of  tbe  prineiple  of  tbe  Itgot,  wl  u 
used  chiefly  In  the  bouses  of  the  pmrnattj.  Then  is  a 
cavity  in  tbe  Sre-hearth,  in  which,  when  raqjinrcd  for 
baking,  a  flre  is  kindled  and  boned  down  to  hot  eaibeis. 
A  plate  of  iron,  or  aometimea  coppw,  is  placed  over  tbe 
bole,  and  on  this  the  bread  is  baked.    See  Brbad. 

Another  mode  of  bakmg  is  in  use  chiefly  among  the 
pastoral  tribes^  and  by  tmreUen  in  tbe  open  counUy, 
but  is  not  unknown  in  the  viHagea  A  smaoth,  einr 
spot  is  chosen  in  the  loose  ground,  a  sandy  awl  -so 
common  in  the  Eastern  deeerta  and  baider  lands — being 
preferred.  On  this  a  flre  is  kindled,  and  when  tbe 
ground  is  sufficiently  heated  the  embcxs  and  aahes  are 
raked  ande,  and  the  dough  is  laid  on  tbe  heated  ^>ot 
and  then  covered  over  with  the  glowing  emben  and 
ashes  which  bad  Just  been  nnwved.  Tbe  bread  ia  aer- 
eral  tunes  turned,  and  in  leas  than  half  an  hoar  ia  aofi- 
dently  baked.  Bread  tbos  baked  ia  called  in  Scriptaue 
nu  0^g£h)t  '*aM'  (Gen.  xnii.  «;  1  Kinga  xni.  18: 
EzeV  iv,  12,  etc),  and  tbe  indiealion  1  Kinga  xix.  8  is 
very  dear, "  cake  baken  on  the  coals"  (eoat^ta),  i.  e. 
cakes  baked  under  the  coals.  The  Se|A.  expreaaea  this 
word  very  fairiy  by  iyKpvfiai,  pania  mbcmericimi 
(Gen,  xviii,  6;  Exod.  xii,  89).  According  to  Boabe- 
quius  (/Hk.  p.  86),  the  name  of  Hwga/k,  which  be  i>- 
teri»ets  afA-cakes,  or  aM-bread,  was  In  bla  time  stiU 
applied  in  Bulgaria  to  cakes  prepared  in  this  fkafaion; 
and  as  soon  as  a  strangn*  arrivisd*  in  the  viUage  the 
women  baked  such  bread  in  all  baste,  in  order  to  seB  it 
to  him.  This  conveys  an  interesting  tllnstratkm  of 
Gen.  xvi,  6,  where  Sarah,  on  the  arrival  of  three  stran- 
gers, was  required  to  bake  '*quickly**  such  asb-faRad— 
though  not  for  sale,  but  for  the  hoaintable  entertun- 
ment  of  the  unknown  travdlersi  Tbe  bread  thus  pre- 
pared ia  good  and  palataUe,  although  the  outer  rind,  oc 
crust,  is  apt  to  smell  and  taste  of  tbe  smoke  and  adiea. 
The  necessity  of  turning  these  cakes  gives  a  satts&ctan- 
explanation  of  Hoe.  vii,  8,  where  Ephraim  is  compared 
to  a  cake  not  turned,  i  e.  only  baked  on  one  side,  while 
tbe  other  is  raw  and  adhesive.   See  Ash-cakb. 

Orerall,  Jotm,  an  English  prelate,  waa  bom  ia 
1669,  and,  after  a  proper  preliminary  training,  waa  ed- 
ucated successively  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow. 
Id  1696  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  diviid^, 
when  he  took  the  degree  of  IXD.,  and  about  tbe  aane 
time  was  elected  master  of  Cath^ne  Hall  in  the  aamc 
university.  In  1601  he  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  nt 
St  Paul's,  London,  by  the  reoommendation  of  his  pa- 
tron, Sir  Fulk  Greville,  and  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  James's  reign  was  chosen  prolocutor 
of  the  lower  bouse  of  convocation.  In  161S  he  wsi 
appmnted  one  of  the  first  govemwa  of  the  Charter^ 
bouse  Hospital,  then  Just  founded  by  Tbonaa  Sutton. 
In  April,  1614,  he  was  made  bishop  of  licbfield  and 
Coventry;  and  in  1618  was  transferred  to  Norwich, 
where  he  died  in  Uay,  1619.  He  was  buried  in  thst 
cathedral,  where  be  lay  unnoticed  till  some  time  afux 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  when  Conn,  bishop  of 
Durham,  who  had  been  his  secretwy,  erected  a  monn- 
ment  in  1669  to  hu  nwmory.  Overall  is  characterised 
by  Wood  as  being  the  beat  acbtdaatic  divine  in  tbe  Eng- 
lish nation;  and  Oosin,  wbo  perhapa  may  be  thoiqr'M 
to  rival  him  in  that  learning,  calls  himself  bis  scholar, 
and  expressly  declares  that  he  derived  all  his  knmrl- 
odge  from  him.  Bishop  Overall  ia  alao  extolled  by 
Smith  for  his  distinguished  wisdom,  eradition,  and  pi-  j 
ety.  In  the  controveny  which  in  hia  time  divided  I 
the  Reformed  ohtnvhea  Aoat  predeattnattnn  and  grace, 
he  held  gionnd  indiung  rather  to  Anninianisin ;  and 
seems  to  have  paved  the  yn^  for  tbe  reception  of  that  i 
doctrine  in  En^^nd,  wbem^t  waa  ganenlly  emboKcd  | 
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floence  of  uvbbtalK^  I^nd.  Overall  had  a  partkuUr 
ftwnddilp  for  Genrd  Vomns  and  GmtiiM ;  and  was 
nneb  grVered  to  we  the  love  of  peaee,  and  the  projects 
of  this  last  great  man  to  obtain  it,  so  ill  requited.  He 
labored  beanily  himself  to  accord  the  diCferences  in  Hol- 
land, upon  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Quin- 
quanicular  controversy.  Overall's  chief  work  was  the 
Coueooatitm  Book  tko  Covfrmmnit  of  GotTt 

CafAoUck  CkanA  omf  Ikt  Kmgdomt  of  the  WMoie  World 
(London,  1690).  Tbla  treatise  was  adopted  hy  the  con- 
Tocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  but  was  left  unpub- 
Uabed  by  request  of  king  James  I.  Overall's  object  in 
its  compilation  was  to  advocate  the  superior  claims  of 
the  throne,  and  to  di^mte  the  clum  of  those  who  would 
place  the  e[HBcopal  ofBce,  as  hy  divine  right,  superior 
to  the  throne.  He  also  denies  the  I^reabyterian  claim 
of  tb«  tupefiori^  of  the  wptafivripoc  over  the  king  by 
divine  iigbt.  He  alao  teaehaa  that  "then  ia  no  more 
neoeamty  of  one  TidUe  head  over  the  CatboUe  Chorcb 
than  cf  one  visible  monarch  over  all  the  wortd,"  and 
that "  a  government,  which  bad  originated  in  rebellion, 
ought,  when  thoroughly  settled,  to  be  considered  as  or- 
dained by  God,  and  as  such  to  be  obeyed  by  clergy  and 
laiiy.**  Not  having  received  the  royal  confltmatkHi, 
the  book  is  held  as  poasessiDg  no  legal  authority,  yet 
(bere  is  no  imin  to  doubt  that  it  was  designed  l»  be 
received  as  an  authenUc  ezpomtion  of  the  mind  of  the 
Anglican  Church  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
Thia  work,  preserved  iu  manuscript  for  eighty-four 
years,  was  Ant  given  b>  the  world  by  archbishop  San- 
ciuft  in  1690,  with  the  design  of  injuring  the  new  gov- 
ernment; but  an  important  panage  in  it  which  bad 
been  overlooked  lecondled  Williun  Sheriock  to  the 
oaths,  and  he  no  longer  refused  to  take  them.  A  new 
ediUon  of  the  work  was  poblidwd  in  the  "Ubraryof 
Ai^lo-CatbotieTheotegy"  (1844).  Bishop  Ov  erall  also 
wruie  Sa^aaia  de  Pmmiatmatitme  (London,  1651).  He 
is  beudes  named  among  the  translators  of  the  Bible, 
and  as  a  writer  of  that  portion  of  the  Catechism  of  the 
Cbiircb  of  Englandwhichconcematheeacramenta.  For 
Overall's  Ab/et  on  the  Commem  Froger,  see  NichDis, 
Commtrnfioy;  for  his  remarks  on  Tke  Neceui/y  of  One 
Vitiblm  Hfod,  see  Wordsworth,  Ckristiatt  Iiutkule*,  iv, 
135;  and  for  hia  remarks  On  a  MiddU  Staff,  see  Camp- 
bell, DoctHitet  qfa  Middit  State.  See  also  Biograph- 
ical Dictiomary,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  British 
and  AmericoM  Aatkort,  ».  w.\  Adolphus,  Manual  for 
Stmdml*  im  Tkeehj/g  (see  Index) ;  M'Elhinney,  Tke 
Doetrime  of  the  ChurtA,  p.  260;  Hallam,  LUtraturr,  it, 
868 ;  Stoughton,  Eedetiastical  Hittoiy  of  England 
(Ckttr^  of  the  Setioratvm),i,  219;  Wordsworth,  ii^xifaji- 
tutkxd  Biofr(^,i,m  m^.i  iv,297Bq.  (£.&} 

Orerba^  Pktbr  A.,  a  niniater  of  the  Refonned 

(Duuh)  Church,  was  bom  in  1779.  He  siodied  theol- 
0)fy  under  livingston,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
ItfOS.  From  1805  to  ltt06  he  was  stationed  at  Bethle- 
hem and  Corymans,  N.  Y. ;  from  1606  to  1609,  at  Wood- 
stock ;  from  1809  to  1817,  at  Woodstock  and  Flatbush 
(UlaterCaX  After  1884  he  also  preached  at  PlattekiU 
•cation.  He  died  in  1848.  Through  his  inflnenee  the 
cfaaiacter  of  the  communily  in  which  he  spent  his  min- 
intry  was  greatly  changed.  He  organized  a  Church  in 
Flatbush  with  a  dozen  memliers,  and  lefl  it  with  three 
hundred,  besides  having  formed  a  new  organisation 
near  by.  Overbagh's  labors,  though  mostly  obscure, 
resulted  in  many  conversions,  and  he  was  regarded  as 
an  eminently  ueeful  and  bithful  man.  See  Corwin, 
Mamuil  of  the  Rtformd  Chardi  m  AvKrica,  p.  174, 17A. 

Orerbcck,  FmBDRiCH,  a  distinguished  German 
painter,  to  whom  ia  justly  awarded  a  large  share  of  the 
merit  for  the  movement  in  the  eariy  part  of  (his  cen- 
tury from  which  arose  the  modem  German  school  of 
art,  was  horn  at  LQbeek  July  3,  1789.  He  began  bis 
atolies  as  an  artist  at  Vienna  in  1806;  but  having 
adopted  and  continued  to  persist  in  carrying  out  cer^ 
tain  notiona     art,  and  the  mode  of  studying  i^  essen- 


tially diflieRnt  from  those  inculcated  in  the  academy, 
he  was  expelled  ah»g  with  certain  other  students  who 
entertained  the  same  views,  and  in  1809  set  out  fur 
Rons.  There  he  was  soon  aAerwards  joined  by.  the 
now  world  -  wide  renowned  painters  Cornelius  and 
Schadow ;  and  these  three,  animated  with  similar  ideas^ 
and  mutually  encouraging  one  another,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  school  that  in  no  small  degree  influences  the 
taste  for  art  in  Europe  at  the  present  time.  The  old 
German  school  of  painting,  partly  under  the  faiflmnca 
of  the  domiiumt'  French  taste,  and  partly  guided  by  the 
maxims  and  practice  of  Mengs  (q.  v.),  had  been  seeking 
inspiration  almost  exclusircly  from  classic  sou^ce^  and 
drawing  its  technical  principlefl  from  the  study  of  the 
later  painters  of  Italy.  But  cMnddent  with  the  cast- 
ing off  uf  the  trammels  of  modem  French  criticism  and 
ancient  forms  in  liietature,  there  bad  been  growing  up 
a  derire  for  a  lemm  to  a  leas  academic  or  cdectie  aye* 
ten  in  art;  and  Friedikh  Scblegel,  a  leading  criUcal 
advocate  of  the  Romantic  school  in  Ktetature,  was  the 
herald  and  prophet  of  the  new  school  of  national  Ger^ 
man  art.  Overbeck  was  well  prepared  to  become  one 
of  the  advocates  and  propagaton  of  these  new  ideas, 
and,  together  with  his  two  celebrated  friends  aitd  a  boat 
trf'Iblknrcra,  the  luwsehoolrqndly  developed.  He  paid 
entire  devoUon  to  the  style  the  Jtaltan  artists  prior 
to  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  particularly  Fra  Aq- 
gelicD  (th  1387 ;  d.  1466),  and  manifested  a  strong  aver- 
rion  to  a  dependence  on  the  form  of  drawing  in  the 
style  of  Greek  or  classic  art  in  works  embodying  relig- 
ious subjects  t  although  many  of  his  compatriots — Cor- 
nelius, for  instance — modified  or  perhaps  enlai^ed  (heae 
kleas,  and  studied  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
those  of  RaphaeTs  later  ttyle  executed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  claasie  art.  Overbeck  first  became  noted  b}-  a 
picture  of  the  Madonna,  which  he  painted  at  Rome  in 
1811,  He  was  next  employed,  along  with  Conielins 
and  others,  by  the  Prussian  consul,  general  Barthi<ldi, 
to  execute  certain  frescos  illustrating  the  history  of 
Joseph ;  the  Selling  tff  Jottph  and  the  Seten  lean  i'enre 
being  Oie  snbjecU  assigned  to  him.  After  complrting 
these,  he  painted  in  tVmco,  in  the  villa  of  the  marcbese 
Masrimi,  five  large  compontions  from  Taseo's  Jenualmt 
DeliBtred.  In  1814  be  and  several  of  his  artintic 
brethren  abjured  Lutheranism,  and  embraced  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion.  In  1816  lie  ciimploted  Chritt 
at  the  Aotfw  of  Martha  and  Mary,  which  went  far 
to  secure  his  great  reputation  ;  but  his  grand  picture. 
CkriU  entering  Jenualem  (about  eight  feet  by  five  and 
a  halO,  finished  in  the  following  year  for  the  Marirn- 
kirche  at  Lubeck,  was  that  which  may  be  said  to  have 
established  his  fame :  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  de^ite  its  crudenesses,  it  was  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  grandest  scriptural  pictures  which 
had  been  painted  since  the  decay  of  art  in  Itsly. 
Though  a  slow  worker — his  design  being  flnt  elabo- 
rately Ihonght  out,  and  then  laborionriy  coneetcd— the 
produeliims  of  a  man  who  bad  been  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury constantly  working  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  even  if  we  had  the  materials  for  completing 
the  list.  Overbeck's  chief  work  is  a  fVesco  at  Assin, 
The  Mirade  nf  RoKt  of  St.  Francia,  His  oil-pictures 
are  inferior  to  hts  frescos,  being  dry  and  weak  in  color. 
Hia  great  fHCtnrei  Tke  fn/hieiia  of  Sel^fiom  om  Art, 
preserved  io  the  Stadel  Institute  at  Frankfort,  and 
well  known  from  the  engraving,  is  an  admirable  oon- 
po^ion,  and  is  indeed  the  most  favorable  spedmoi  of 
his  powers  as  a  painter  in  oil-colors.  In  this  vast  pro* 
duction  he  has  sought  to  symbolise  in  a  single  design 
the  development  of  art — including  music,  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting— under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. Christ  in  the  act  of  blessing,  and  the  Virgin 
recording  the  Magnificat,  occupy  the  middle  of  the  up- 
per compartment  of  the  picture,  while  the  saints  and 
prophets  of  the  Old  and  the  apostles  of  the  New  Tesu- 
ment  are  assembled  around,  and  the  repreeentatireB  of 
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into  which  the  picture  is  divided.  It  t«  a  work  fuQ  of 
leiming,  thought,  tnd  fine  feeUog,  bat  ooe  which  lo  un- 
dmtand,  ranch  len  tu  do  full  Juitice  to,  it  ia  neccMtfy 
to  tody  from  the  aitist's  own  point  of  vi«w,  and  with 
a  dear  ooooeprion  of  hia  oantral  idea— to  an  ordi- 
nary ipectator  by  no  maana  an  eaay  matter.  He  exe- 
cuted a  p«at  many  drawings  remarkable  for  high  feel- 
ing, moat  of  which  have  been  engraved.  One  of  his 
last  undertakings,  a  seriee  of  designs  fhwn  the  Evan- 
gellits,  delicat«ly  engraved  in  the  line  manner,  is  a 
work  of  high  excellence.  He  died  at  Rome  Not. 
IS,  1609,  md  waa  boiied  in  one  of  the  ebiirdiaa  of 
the  Elwwd  CScy  in  tribate  to  his  eminent  aenrioes 
to  aaoed  art,  "The  works  of  Overbeck  are  marked 
bjr  unflaggii^  inventinn,  great  refinement  and  delicacy 
<rf  expression,  considerable  power  of  drawing,  and  a 
Btyle  of  compoeiiion  which  preaents  hia  design  with  the 
greatest  conceivable  peiaincuity.  Where  there  is  ob- 
sctuity,  as  thoie  sometimes  is,  it  lesU  in  the  idea  and 
not  in  the  manner  of  its  presentation.  But  bis  treat- 
ment of  his  themes  is  essentially  subjective :  in  other 
words,  he  seems  |o  have  alwavs  sought  to  carry  out 
Schlegel's  principle  that  in  all  Christian  themes  the 
treatment  must  be  spiritual  and  symbolic  rather  than 
human  and  dramatic.  Hence  his  works  display  a  calm 
devotional  beauty  and  simplicity  rather  than  energy  or 
brilliancy  of  style.  This  spirituality  and  symbolism  of 
style  and  thoo^t  riae  in  the  worka  of  OvWbeck  not  in- 
frequently into  grandenr,  and  are  always  impresstve ; 
but  often,  even  in  his  hands,  they  run  into  coldneai, 
obscurity,  and  mannerism.  But  the  nobleness  and  pu- 
ri^  of  aim,  the  great  artistic  knowledge  and  power,  the 
fine  poetic  genius  which  pervades  almost  every  pro- 
duction of  bis  pencil,  and  his  sinf^enesa  of  purpose, 
most  alwaya  aecuie  for  the  name  of  Fiiediidi  Overbeck 
«  high  pl&ce  in  the  hiatory  of  art,  and  one  of  the  very 
highest  among  the  painters  of  the  19th  century" 
C^dop.).  SeeNagler,A:fliu{/er^AexttoH,B.v.:  Ractynski, 
Hittoire  de  TAri  AlUmandmoderm;  &ockhaus,Cofirer- 
aatiotu-Lexiktm,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Ovarberg,  Bernharo,  a  distinguished  German 
theologian  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Hoeckel,  near  Osna- 
britck,  about  17fi7,  In  1774  he  went  to  study  theology 
at  Manster,  was  orddned  priest  in  1780,  and  appc4nted 
professor  in  the  normal  school  of  MUnster  in  1783.  In 
1789  he  became  intimate  with  princess  Amelie  Gallil^ 
line  (q.  v.),  and  this  friendship  lasted  until  death.  In 
1809  he  was  appointed  regent  of  the  episcopal  seminary, 
and  counsellor  of  the  ConuMory  in  181&  He  died  Nov. 
9, 1826.  He  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  diocese  of  Ifunster.  His  principal 
works  nt,  Amtfuung  xkir  Sehubtnferriehte  (1795):— 
BiUueke  GevAkhU  (1796):— JIs/^iamAcfiieaticA  wtmt 
den  heidm  Kateckumen  (1804,  several  eds.).  His  biog- 
raphy was  written  bv  J.  Neinermann  (MUnster,  1829) 
and  by  Krabbe  (ibid.  1832  ;  2<t  ed.  1846).— Fieier,  Uni- 
veniU-l^exikott,  xit,  629 ;  Herzog,  Reat-EnciiUcp,  x,  743 
aq.    (J.N.  p.) 

Overbuty,  Sir  Thohab,  an  English  author  who 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  but  of 
whose  personal  history  we  know  scarcely  anything,  is 
noted  as  the  author  of  A  true  and  jxr/ect  Account  of 
the  Examination,  Trial,  Condeautatim,  and  Execution  nf 
Joan  Perry  and  her  two  Sam  for  the  mppooed  Murder 
<(f  fViUiam  Harriaon,  wriOea  by  teay  of  Later  fo  Thoma$ 
Shirley,  M.D^  in  London  (1676)  •.—Qfieria  pn^oted  to 
the  serious  CotMderalion  of  those  who  impose  upon  oth- 
ers M  thinffs  of  divine  and  supemaiurat  Revelation,  and 
prosecute  any  upon  the  Accountof  Religion;  wUk  a  De- 
sire qf  their  candid  and  Christian  iUmdulion  thereof 
(1677) : — in  answer  to  criticisma  on  the  above,  Raliod- 
nium  Vemacuium,  or  a  Reply  to  Ataxia  Obslaculinn,  etc 

Oreraeer  (usually  TpB,  paHd',  visitor,  Gen. 
xxxix,  4;  xli,  34;  but  ilel  of  VKti,  to  preside,  in  2 
Cbno.  ii,  %  18)  xxxiv,  U;  IBiti^  in  Ptov.  vi,  7} 


jwumnroct  <*  U^hop,  in  Acta  xx,  28),  not  otily  aa  dEca 
who  had  the  aaperintend«M3e  of  the  booaehald,  as  Joaeph 
had  in  that  of  P<rtiphar,  bat  also  an  mreriookcc  «S  work- 
men,  as  (boae  appointed  by  Stdomon  (8  Chroo.  u,  iiS\ 
See  OmccB.  We  read  that  Pharaoh  act  taskmsMm, 
or  oveneers^  over  the  children  of  Isnkd,  who  "lasde 
their  lives  bitter  with  hard  boodage"  (Exod.  i,  H\  ■ 
statement  fully  confirmed  by  the  monuments,  where  ibt 
taskmasters  are  nnilbrmly  represented  anned  with  cad- 
gels.  See  Bastikado.  In  the  margina  of  many  sftbi 
Psalms,  the  Hebrew  word  is  property  nndertd 

ocwrseer,  meaning  probably  the  eki^  msaidan,  a*  tbc 
text  has  it.  (See  Gcaenius,  T'Assoar.  a.  ▼.)  See  OtiiBr 
HusiciAir. 

OVEKSEER.    SeeBuBOF;  Episoopact;  Pbel- 

ACT. 

Overtou,  Samuxl,  an  English  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety of  FriciHb,  was  bom  in  tbe  omuty  of  Warwick 
in  1668.  He  enteted  the  mhiittry  in  16M,  and  labored 
therein  fiffty-three  years.  He  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
first  of  those  concerned  in  establishing  meetings  fw 
Church  discipline  in  Warwiduhire.  He  died  July  23, 
1737,    See  Janney,  Bitt.  of  ike  Friasdt,  iii,  22i. 

Orittdo,  OounciL  or  {CemeiXiiim  Oveteiue'),  was  held 
about  877,  acoOTding  to  Pagi  (Hann  says  the  date  b 
altogether  unoertainX  Kit^  Alpbooao^  hia  queen,  aod 
sons  were  present,  and  dghtcea  Iriahopg.  Smnl  ase> 
ful  regulatioas  were  drawn  up.  Hie  Onovh  of  Ovieds 
waa  elected  into  a  metnptditan  see,  and  Heimenegihhv 
who  presided  over  it,  waa  recognised  as  bead  over  the 
other  bishops,  to  labw  with  them  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  discipline  in  the  Church,  which  had  been 
paired  by  the  role  of  the  infidels.  See  L^bb^,  Come.  Ix, 
601 ;  Lsndon,  Man,  of  Councils,  a.  v. 

Ovington,  JOHM,  an  English  ecclenastical  writer 
and  traveller,  was  born  in  the  17th  century.  He  was 
chaplain  to  king  James  IL  In  1689  be  sailed  to  the 
East  Indies^  and  spent  several  years  in  Swat.  He  pub- 
lished in  1698  bb  Vojfc^  to  Sttral  fit  the  geart  1689- 
1698,  etc,  which  waa  t  ran  dated  into  French.  See  Alfi- 
bone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  vthora,  s.  v. ;  Thoma% 
Dictionary  of  Biogn^^  and  Mj/thoiogy,  a.  v. 

Owen,  Aiming,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  ministn; 
was  bom  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1751.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
early  life;  but  he  dated  hu  oonveruon  from  the  Indian 
battle  in  Wyoming  in  177&  His  aooount  of  this  eveat 
was  as  fiillows:  When  the  retreat  commetioed  on  the 
baule-field  he  expected  to  be  killed,  and  determined 
that,  should  he  be  shot,  his  last  breath  shoold  be  spent 
in  calling  upon  God  for  mercy.  Having  secreted  him- 
self under  a  grape-vine  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  he 
there  gave  Jiis  heart  to  Qod,  and  found  peace  lo  his  souL 
He  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  soon  licensed  to  preach ;  was  ordisined  deacon  in 
1791 ;  joined  the  traveling  connection  in  179$;  and  in 
1797  received  elder's  order*.  He  was  three  years  pre- 
siding elder  on  the  Susquehanna  District;  continoed  in 
the  ilineranc}'  nineteen  or  twenty  years;  travelled  exten* 
sively  in  the  north-western  part  of  New  York,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  Methodist  laborers  in  many  parts  of  the 
old  Genesee  Conference.  In  1813,  in  consequence  of 
bodily  uiflrmities,  he  received  a  superannuated  relsli^n. 
He  died  at  Ulysses,  Cayuga  County,  N.  T.,  in  April, 
1814.  He  is  described  as  a  zealous,  good  man,  very 
eccentric,  and  at  droes  quite  rioquent,  Poaseseed  of 
little  learning,  he  nevertheless  was  ready  in  thought, 
shrewd  and  witty,  and  never  at  a  loss  for  adequate  meana 
of  communication  with  the  people.  He  labored  with  aU 
bis  might,  and  when  be  was  convinoed  that  he  was  right 
nothing  could  turn  bim  aside.  Of  great  religious  eyoH 
pathy,  of  mighty  faith,  and  tremendous  power,  the  la- 
bors of  Anning  Owen  were  eminently  successful.  See 
ConnaUc^  HitL  V  the  Genesee  Conference  (N.  T.  187^ 
ehqi.  i. 
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Owen,  Oriffltb,  ■  miniater  of  the  Society  of  Frienda, 
flourished(owaiil«thecloaeoftbel7thceiitur3r.  Hedied 
in  1717.  As  a  muiist«r  of  the  Gospel,  he  wa»  lively  and 
pathetic;  as «iDember<^religio«u societ}-,he wasaetire 
and  exemplaiy.  WiUUm  Penn,  Id  oae  of  hi*  letters, 
meiitioiu  him  aa  "tender  Griffith  Owen,  who  BSCS  and 
feels."  FiMT  some  yean  he  was  an  active  menber  of  the 
goremec^s  eoandL  He  itas  not  only  a  minister,  but 
practiced  nwdiciiiet  and  was  emiaently  uaeful  in  the 
newly  seuled  provinosi.  U«  was  anivenaUy  beloved 
throogh  life,  and  lamented  at  daatb.  See  Jaon^iifwt. 
oTMe  ^rMNcfa,iii,67, 167. 

Owen.  Henty,  U.D.,  a  kamed  divine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  waa  bom  in  1716,  near  Dolgelly, 
in  Meriwiethahire.  He  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Buthin,  in  Wales,  whence  he  waa  re- 
moved to  Jena  Odlege^  OxfimL  His  attention  was 
prioumly  diieoted  towards  the  medical  profesaion ;  but, 
chattfcing  bia  purpose,  be  took  orders,  and,  after  varioue 
pceferment^  becune  in  1760  rector  of  St.  Olave,  Hart 
Street,  and  vicar  of  Edmonton,  in  Middlesex.  In  1776 
he  also  obtained  the  living  of  Edmonton.  He  died  in 
1795l  He  pnbBshed,  The  InOmt  emi  PmpriOf  qf  the 
Scripture  Miraeitt,  a  most  valuable  work: — Obtercalioru 

—fnguirjf  Mo  the  State  iff  the  Sgrtuagiia  Vernon  of  the 
Old  TeMameMi—Gritiea  Sacra,  or  a  Short  Introdac- 
fsoM  to  Sebmp  Criticim:  —  CoUatio  CodicU  CottomoM 
Gemeaeoe,  cum  eeUtiom  Somana  a  viro  clarumto  Johtame 
JCrmeelo  Graht,  deemed  the  meet  ancient  manuscript  in 
Europe  i-~Criiical  Ditguieiliotu: — The  ifode»  of  Quota- 
tiimu»edhgtkeEv<mgdictUWriter$,  "AUofDr.Henry 
Owen's  worli%"  liiys  Onne^ "  an  chaiaeterited  by  sound 
critidMD  and  Uimiotis  leseareK  Ksbop  Manb,  who 
•ays  that  he  b  an  excellent  critic,  observes  that  his 
Htfliorical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Septuagint  Ver^ 
si  oil  should  be  read  by  every  man  who  wishes  to  be  ac- 
(loainted  with  the  history  of  that  veraioa"  {B&L  BibL 
[1889]  p.  187).  See  Nichols,  Lit.  Aneodotet;  Allibone, 
Oia.BrU.amiAmer.Auth.a.Y.;  Jones,  CXrirfum itu^ 
T. ;  Hook,  Ecckt.  Biog.  &  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Owen,  June*,  a  minister  of  the  Sooety  of  Friends, 
was  bom  Feb.  18, 1822,  near  Cnsar's  Creek,  Ohio,  and 
waa  religiously  trained.  In  1826  hia  family  removed 
to  Hendricica  County,  Indiana,  where  he  learned  aome- 
thing  of  the  difficulties  and  privations  incident  to  fron- 
tier hfe.  He  was  recorded  as  a  minister  Sept  8,  1849. 
He  labored  in  Iowa  in  1849,  visited  the  yearly  meet- 
ings of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  New  England  in 
1850,  and  soon  after  went  again  to  Indiana  and  .Ohio. 
In  18M  ha  agun  riaited  lowii,  and,  in  view  of  Uie  rapid 
emigration  Friends  to  that  atate^  left  his  1k»h,  then 
in  Howard  County,  Indiana,  and  settled  at  Bangor, 
Iowa,  in  18&&  Here  he  was  subjected  again  to  many 
privationfti  Afterwards  he  visited  the  Frienda  of  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  and  labored 
among  the  freedmen  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee^  and  Ar- 
kansas. Uafcfa  16, 138^  he  went  on  a  vidt  to  the  So- 
eiely  of  Friends  uid  otben  in  England,  Irdand,  and 
some  parts  of  the  Continent.  He  returned  to  America, 
and  visited  in  ooune  Baltimore  and  North  Carolina 
yearly  meetings,  and  appointed  meetings  within  the 
limits  of  Randolph  and  other  counties,  as  many  aa  sev- 
enteen per  weelt.  The  cUmate  of  this  latitude  proved 
detrimental  to  hia  health,  and  an  attack  of  typhoid- 
pnenmonia  obliged  him  to  seek  a  northern  climate. 
He  died  Jan.  3, 1871,  and  was  interred  in  the  Friends' 
cemetery  at  New  Providence,  Iowa,  James  Owen  was 
eminently  suoceasful  in  bia  unusually  abundant  mini^ 
terial  labon.  The  weightiness  of  his  spirit,  the  edify- 
ing manner  in  which  he  preached,  and  the  solemnity 
of  bis  ^>peals,  together  with  his  sincere  kindness  and 
genial  ways,  gave  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all,  both 
(dd  and  yttBg,  mthin  the  scope  of  his  aotio^tance. 
Ste/WeNb'J2M8ip(PhiIadelpbia),Nov.S,187SL  (E.a) 

Omn,  John  (1^  «>  En^ah  dMne  of  tht  Pmitao 
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age,' and  meat  consptcuoos  among  the  English  Congre- 
gational Uu  of  his  day.  Descended  from  an  andent 
and  honored  family  in  Wales,  he  was  bom  (1616)  at 
Stadbam,  near  Oxford.  His  father,  Henry  Owen,  was 
an  earnest  and  laborious  minister  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  a  Nonconformist.  At  the  age  of  twelve  be 
waa  entered  a  student  at  Queen's  C<dl^,  Oxford, 
where,  wUle  be  was  still  a  boy,  his  ^ligence  in  study 
and  bu  progress  in  all  the  departments  of  learning  wen 
such  aa  are  not  often  equalled  by  maturer  minds.  From 
the  first  he  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  clerical  pro- 
fesaion; but  in  the  early  yeara  of  his  university  life  be 
was  impelled  (as  he  afterwards  believed  and  confened) 
by  no  better  motive  than  ambition  for  eminence  and 
power  in  the  Ghuich  of  England.  In  the  progress  of 
his  atndiea  be  was  wakened  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
higher  thoughts  and  asfHrations;  and  he  b^an  to  work 
with  religions  consdentiousneee,  seeking  to  do  God's 
will,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  full  freedom 
of  the  sons  of  God.  The  Puritan  habit  of  thinking  and 
the  Puritan  spirit,  wbi^  Owen  bad  inherited  from  his 
father,  brought  him  into  coUiskm  with  certidn  ritnat 
isms  which  Laud,  then  chancellor  of  the  nnivenity,  was 
forcing  npon  Oxford,  and  which  to  the  evangelical  party 
of  tbosedayse6eniedtobe*'po|nsbsaperBtitions.''  Com- 
pelled to  choose  between  a  compliance  with  the  new 
r^nlatiooB  and  a  rdinquiabment  of  his  place  and  hopes 
in  the  university,  be  chose  the  latter.  He  was  then 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  commenced  master 
of  arts  two  yean  before,  and  luiving  been  more  r»> 
oently  ordiuned  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Eng> 
land.  That  confession  of  Puritanism  cost  bim  (aa  ha 
knew  it  must)  the  flivor  of  an  uncle  in  Wales  who  had 
chiefly  supported  him,  and  whose  estate  he  was  ex- 
pected to  inherit.  At  that  time  the  confiict  between 
king  Charles  I  and  the  English  people  as  represented 
in  Parliament  was  impending,  and  men  eveiywhen, 
young  and  old,  were  taking  ^des.  Owen  bad  tiken 
the  dde  of  reformation  in  the  Church  and  of  chartered 
Uberty  in  the  slate ;  and  all  who  knew  bim  knew  where 
be  would  be  found.  To  such  a  num,  so  long  aa  Laud 
might  remun  at  the  helm  of  the  ecclesiastical  eatab- 
lisbment,  there  was  no  prospect  of  prefermenL  Many 
a  Puritan  clergyman  in  those  days  found  refuge  and 
employment  as  chaplain  or  tutor,  or  both,  in  the  family 
of  some  nobleman  or  gentleman  favorable  to  that  party. 
Snch  was  the  btginmng  of  Owen's  minirtry.  Bnt  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  a^l  war  the  nobleman  In  wboae 
family  he  was  then  em[doyed  took  arms  for  the  king, 
while  he  himself  declared  for  the  Pariiament,  and  not 
only  lost  his  place,  but  was  diunherited  by  his  Welsh 
uncle.  Bang  thus  fhrown  upon  the  world,  he  removed 
to  London,  which  had  become  the  metropdis  of  Puri- 
tanism. His  religums  life  at  the  nniveimty  and  in  the 
country  had  been  earnest  and  resolute,  but  had  nok 
been  enriched  with  the  joy  of  salvation.  He  had  not 
found  in  his  own  experience  an  assured  peace  with  God 
through  Christ.  But  it  happened  to  him,  not  long 
after  his  removal  to  London,  that  having  gone  on  a 
Sabbath  morning  to  hear  a  celebrated  preacher,  he  was 
disappointed  by  seeing  a  stranger  in  the  pulpit.  The 
unknown  preacher's  text,  "Why  are  y«  fearfnl,  O  ye 
of  little  faith?"  was  so  appropriate  to  Owen's  habit  of 
mind  that  it  commanded  his  most  earnest  attenticm, 
and  the  sermon  that  followed  led  bim  into  the  light. 
Thenceforward  be  knew  how  to  rest  upon  the  Goepel 
with  a  cheerful  and  sustaining  confidence.  His  re- 
moval to  London  seems  to  have  been  with  a  view  to 
the  publication  of  a  work  on  the  chief  theok^cal  con- 
troversy of  that  age.  His  DupUtg  qf  AnMmiem, 
pobliabed  in  164S,  was  an  daborate  orafntatkm  of  the 
doctrines  which  Land  and  his  abettors  were  introdndng 
into  the  originally  Calvinistic  Church  of  Eng^d,  and 
which  were  regarded  on  all  udes  as  having  more  than 
an  accidental  connection  with  the  party  of  absolutisin 
in  the  state,  as  well  aa  with  tendqndes.R<Haeward  in 
tbeChuieh.   The  leanbt^'iiyaPll^^irgi^-to^ 
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written  hj  i  young  mtn  of  tw«ity-^z  y**n,  eom- 
iFiended  its  Ruthor  to  the  Pirliamentarj'  cummittee  fur 
parginft  the  Church  of  scandalous  ministers,  and  thus 
it  was  the  occasion  of  his  being  intruduoed  to  a  pastoral 
char;(C^  The  incumbent  of  the  pariah  chnrcb  at  Ford- 
,  ham,  in  E«ex,  having  been  fiHiiid  "aeandaloin,"  the 
living  was  **  sequestered,"  and  Owen  was  eommiastoned 
to  supply  the  vacancy.  In  that  retired  parish  his  abil- 
ity as  a  preacher,  and  his  dilitj^ce  in  visiting  the 
families  and  catechising  the  chililren  of  bis  flock,  gave 
character  and  succees  to  his  miuistr}',  so  that  in  1646 
(when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age)  he  was  called  to 
preach  before  the  House  uf  CommoBB  at  one  at  tb«r 
monthly  fasts.  Not  far  firom  that  ^me  the  incombent  of 
Fordham.whose  place  he  was  occupying,  having  died,  the 
right  of  presenlatum  to  the  living  was  exercised  the 
patron,  and  Owen  was  dispUced.  Immediately  the  peo- 
ple of  Coggesliall,  in  the  same  county,  invited  him  to 
become  their  minister;  and  by  the  Puritan  eari  of  War^ 
widt,  patron  of  that  parish,  he  was  presented  to  the  liv- 
ing. The  invitation  came  from  a  people  who  had  been 
trained  in  Cfaristian  knowledge  and  duty  by  faithful 
ministers,  and  who  called  him  because  they  knew  him. 
It  was  by  the  patron's  Judicious  use  of  his  right  of  pre- 
aeiitatiun  that  the  parish  had  become  so  competent  to 
chttnse :  and  his  confirmation  of  the  people's  choice, 
when  they  chine  bo  wisely,  was  a  matter  of  course.  Till 
this  time  Owen  had  accepted,  in  a  general  way,  the 
Piesbyteriaa  tbeoiy  of  a  National  (%nreb,  governed  by 
classical  and  srnodical  oourts;  but  in  connection  with 
bis  removal  to  Coggesball  be  began  to  act  more  definite- 
ly upon  those  principle*  of  eodeaiastical  polity  which, 
in  that  age  and  country,  more  than  now  and  here,  dis- 
tinguished the  Independents  or  Congregatianalists  from 
the  Puritans  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  Long  after- 
wards, reviewing  what  he  bad  HssrrWd  and  practiced  in 
the  administnitioD  of  his  pariah  at  Fofdham,  and  de- 
scribing the  change  in  his  poution,  he  said,  "  I  found 
that  my  principles  were  far  more  suited  to  what  is  the 
judgment  and  practice  of  the  Congregational  men  than 
to  those  of  the  Presbyterian,"  Yet  he  had  considered 
himself  a  Presbnerian,  for  he  had  not  consciously  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  position  of  his  Puritan  friends.  His 
aoquauitance  was  not  with  any  of  the  ministers  or  of 
the  people  who  held  "  the  Congregational  wqr,"  but 
whtdly  with  those  trf"  **  the  Pieabyterian  way."  When 
the  question  between  those  two  parties  was  becoming 
the  great  quesUon  in  England,  he  set  himself  " serious- 
ly to  inquire  into  the  controversy."  After  reading 
much  of  what  had  been  written  on  both  sides,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  bis  stody  of  the  question  as  his  manner  bad 
been  in  other  controverMes.  He  *^took  under  peculiar 
consideration  and  examination"  the  work  "which 
seemed  most  methodically  and  strongly  to  maintain 
that  which  was  contrary,"  as  he  thought,  to  what  was 
then  his  own  persuasion.  The  book  thus  selected  was 
from  New  England — John  Cotton's  book  of  T/u  Keyt; 
and  to  **the  examination  and  confutation"  of  that  book 
he  addrened  himself  "  for  hia  ovrn  particular  satisfac- 
tion.'' His  own  acoonnt  of  the  result  is,  "Quite  beside 
and  contrary  to  my  expectarion,  at  a  time  and  season 
when  I  could  expect  nothing  on  that  account  but  ruin 
in  this  world,  without  the  knowledge  or  advice  of  or 
conference  with  any  one  person  of  that  Judgment,  I  was 
prevailed  upon  to  receive  those  principles  which  I  bad 
thought  to  have  set  myself  in  oppodtion  unto."  He 
had  published,  while  at  Foidham,  a  tract  entitled  The 
Dtttg  of  Paatan  tmd  People  Dutb^ttUud,  Hia  flnt 
publication  after  coming  to  bb  new  charge  was  /Stkeol, 
or  Rulftfor  Chunk  PtUotDMp;  and  thencrfotward  ha 
found  himself  among  the  ehaminons  of  Congr^donal- 
ism,  or  Church  independency  agunst  the  theory  of  a 
National  Church  under  a  National  Church  govemmenL 
Yet  his  mind  and  heart  were  always  set  much  ^nore 
upon  great  questions  in  theology,  and  upon  the  themee 
of  Christian  experience  and  (Siriatian  Uving,  than  upon 
quettions  of  Chnreh  pidi^.   Hia  Ediaol  wa»  «  simple 
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tract  for  use  in  hb  own  parish;  but  the  more  ardnoH 
labor  of  bis  mind  and  of  his  pen,  while  be  nuolalemi  lo 
that  congregation  of  two  thousand  souls,  appears  in  an- 
other puUication.  iSoAu  £lector«m,  Sattgrne  Jam,  or 
ilu  Dtath  o/ Death  m  tkx  Death  Chriat,  a  ToluiDe  ot 
more  than  800  pages,  quarto,  was  another  of  hia  battles 
against  Armtnianism.  About  that  lime,  Ewb«  havu^ 
become  a  principal  seat  of  the  war,  Fairfax,  the  chief 
commander  of  the  Parliamenlaiy  forces,  had  his  head- 
quarters for  a  while  at  Coggesball  during  the  atq^  of 
Colchester,  and  Owen,  who  seems  to  have  nerved  tem- 
porarily as  his  chaplain,  became  one  of  hia  frietkb.  Af- 
ter the  fall  of  Cokbeeter  and  the  deUvenuKse  of  the  Vn- 
liamoit  committee  who  had  been  held  captive  then 
(which  virtually  Mided  the  war  in  England),  be  prp&cbed 
a  Thanksgiving  sennon  to  the  victtnioue  lurniy,  and  an- 
other, at  another  place,  to  the  committee  in  (xlebration 
of  their  deliverance—the  two  sermons  from  the  same 
text,  and  so  couoected  that  they  were  published  as  oat 
disoourse.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  year*  he  had  at- 
tained the  highest  rank  among  the  preachers  aa  well  as 
among  the  controversial  theologians  of  fata  general  km. 
A  few  months  later  be  was  required,  at  very  abort  no- 
tice, to  preach  before  Parliament  on  an  occasion  nniqoe 
in  history.  It  was  the  day  after  that  30th  of  January, 
1649,  which  saw  the  king  beheaded  in  the  name  of  Jna- 
tice  for  crimes  against  the  people.  The  sermon  on  that 
occasioa  u  remwkable  for  its  abMinence  from  any  ex- 
plicit reference  to  the  great  event  of  the  pr«oeding  day; 
imt  a  careful  reading  of  it  will  show  that  wbUe  the 
preacher  did  not  find  himaelf  called  to  ait  in  judgment 
on  the  High  Court  of  Justtoe,  or  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
of  approval  or  disapproval  on  what  that  court  had  done, 
he  di(^  not  fear  to  teach  that  inasmuch  as  kings  have 
thnr  power  fnHD  the  formal  or  informal  consent  of  the 
people,  and  inasmuch  as  the  people  are  therefore  bdd 
reaponmUe  in  God'a  providence  Ibr  the  crirnee  of  thoee 
whom  they  permit  to  rule  tfaem,  kings  are  of  right  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  whom  they  rule.  To  the  ser- 
mon, aa  publwhed  by  request  of  Parliament,  he  append- 
ed a  most  timely  Dvcourte  on  ToUratiom,  maintaining 
that  religion,  aa  such,  does  nut  come  within  the  pror- 
iiice  of  the  magistrate,  and  that,  therefore,  the  stale 
ought  not  to  concern  itself  with  the  suppression  of  any 
religious  error  which  dues  not  directly  asaail  the  (bnnda- 
tions  of  society  or  the  puUic  peace.  At  the  roooient 
when  the  party  with  which  his  interests  were  idenUSed, 
and  of  which  aa  a  religious  party  he  had  become  a  laid- 
er,  was  wielding  the  supreme  power,  he  demanded  of 
Parliament  liberty  for  all  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  own  conWctioos.  Leas  than  three  months  elapsed 
before  he  was  again  called  to  preach  before  Pariiamenl, 
the  principal  officers  of  the  anny  being  also  present, 
among  whom  was  Cromwell,  then  lately  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  That  was  his  sertDon  <n) 
the  shaking  of  heaven  and  earth,  from  Heb,  xii,  27. 
The  next  day  Cromwell  met  Owen  for  the  flrtit  tint^ 
and,  immediately  taking  him  ande,  announced  hu  in- 
tention with  regard  to  Ireland,  and  invited  him  to  go  as 
chaplain,  and  to  ud  in  refbrming  and  restoring  the  Uni- 
verrity  of  Dublin.  Yielding  to  the  advice  brethren 
in  the  ministiy,  and  to  the  ui^ncy  of  the  great  chief, 
whose  earnest  invitation  was  equivalent  to  a  command, 
he  left  his  paruh  for  the  time.  While  preparations  for 
the  expecte<1  campugn  were  in  progress  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  preaching  on  another  memorable  occaaon 
before  Parliament,  the  council  state,  and  the  council 
of  the  am^,  the  occasion  bring  a  national  thankqpvii^ 
when  the  attempt  at  militaiy  revohitiMi  by  the  Levd- 
lers  had  been  suppressed.  Going  to  Ireland,  h«  remain^ 
in  Dublin  preaching  to  attenti\-e  multitudes^  innstigat- 
ing  the  atTaire  of  the  university,  and  deviung  measures 
for  its  benefit.  Returning  with  Cromwell  to  Kngland,  be 
was  agun  summoned  to  preach  before  Pailiament  on  a 
day  of  national  fiuting.  In  consequence  of  hia  repre- 
sentations and  appeals  on  fiat  ocoidink  aeconded  aa 
thqr  wero  I7  Gn«i9iti^^%m|fa^^^Md  aa  oidi- 
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nmoe  fin-  the  enooongement  of  religioo  md  teuning  in 
Ireland.    Certain  lu^  w«n  appropriated  to  the  nip- 
port  of  Trinity  CoUcfte,  to  the  founding  of  anottier  col- 
lefSfi  in  that  unirenfty  with  maintenance  Ibr  teachers, 
and  to  tbe  catabliahinent  ofa  ftee  ecbool  with  support 
for  maaten  and  acholani.    At  the  same  time  aix  of  the 
moat  acceptable  preachen  in  England  wen  sent  over  to 
frive  reputation  to  the  restored  univeraty,  and  they,  till 
the  provided  endowments  should  become  productive, 
were  to  be  supported  from  tbe  public  revenue.  So  cun- 
spieuoua  had  Owen  beoome  in  eonDeetion  with  public 
affiiin  that  he  was  soon  tequired  to  leave  his  flocfc  again, 
and  to  go  with  the  lud-general  into  Scotland,  where 
Presbyterianisra  had  am^ted  tbe  seoond  Cb^es  fur 
king,  and  was  in  arms  against  tbe  commonwealth  of 
Enifland.    Acoordingly  he  was  with  Cromwell  through 
iliat  strange  campaign  in  which  sennwis  and  tiieological 
diaputaUtMu  altematad  with  eicgee  and  eannouadings. 
Betuniing  once  moie  to  his  liome  and  bis  parochial 
work,  be  was  soon  appointed  dean  of  Christ  Church 
College  at  Oxford,  his  great  fnend  Cromwell  having 
been  already  made  clianoellor  of  the  university.  The 
next  year  he  became  by  Cromwell's  appointment  vice- 
cbanoellor,  and  the  cliief  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  tbe  nnirersity  came  upon  him.    Owen's  administra^ 
tion  at  Oxford  was  perliape  the  moat  active — certainly 
not  tbe  least  ueefiil— period  of  hie  life.   The  univeiHty 
bad  been  brought  alnwat  to  rain  by  the  long  war,  Ox- 
ford having  been  for  a  time  the  royal  residMice,  and  its 
otdl^ea  having  exhausted  their  resources  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  sustain  the  divine  right  of  Charles  Stuart  to 
govern  England  according  u>  his  absolute  wilL  When 
the  victuries  achieved  for  Parliament  had  ended  the 
conflict,  some  of  the  coUegea  had  been  ckwed,  otbers  had 
been  converted  into  bairaeks  and  nilitaiy  storehouses ; 
tbe  oniversity  was  overwhelmed  with  debt;  and  the 
stuilents,  diminished  in  numtwr,  were  characterized  more 
by  insubordi nation  and  licentious  behavior  than  by  dil- 
igence in  study  or  by  generous  aspiniions.    To  Owen 
was  committed  the  public  work  of  raising  the  university 
from  its  low  estate,  and  of  making  it,  more  thM  it  hwi 
ever  been  before^  the  seat  of  teaming  and  of  religion. 
He  restored  order  and  aalutaiy  disdpline.   He  gathered 
aroond  him  men  eoospicuous  by  their  alriltty,  such  as 
John  Howe,  Chamock,  Thomas  Goodwin,  Theophilus 
Gale.  Pooock  the  Orientalist,  and  Ward  the  astronomer 
—men  not  of  the  Independent  party  only,  but  of  various 
party  connections  or  of  none.    His  government,  severe 
towards  licentious  practices,  was  tolerant  of  honest  dif- 
ferences; he  conciliated  the  Presbyterians  by  bestowing 
upon  eminent  preachen  (rfthat  party  some  eirtiie  livings 
of  w  hicb  he  was  ofBcially  the  patron ;  and,  at  a  time  when 
the  use  of  the  old  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  regarded 
hy  law  as  proof  of  hostility  to  the  existing  government, 
he  silently  permitted  a  meeting  of  EpisGO[Mlians  every 
I,OTd's  day  hard  by  his  own  lodgings.   So  manifest  was 
the  revival  and  prosperi^  of  learning  there  that,  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  even  the  enemies  of  Puri- 
tanism were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  Clar- 
endon's reluctant  testimony  for  the  univernty  as  gov- 
erned by  Owen  is, "  It  yielded  a  harvest  of  extraordinary 
good  and  sound  kitowledge  in  all  parts  of  learning ;  and 
many  who  were  wickedly  introduced  applied  themselves 
10  the  study  of  learning  and  the  pracUce  of  virtue;  so 
that  when  it  pleased  God  to  bring  king  Charies  11  b«ck 
tn  bis  throne,  be  found  the  oniverrity  abounding  in  ex- 
cellent learning,  and  Uttle  Infiwior  to  what  it  was  before 
iia  deatdatiMi."  While  thus  presiding  over  the  nniver- 
dty,  Owen  never  intermitted  bis  work  as  a  preacher,  nor 
was  be  relieved  from  the  responnbility  of  olUn  ad- 
vinng  those  in  whose  hands  were  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth.   It  is  difficult  to  see  how  even  he,  un- 
der aoeh  burdens,  could  find  time  for  the  labtws  of  an- 
thMsbip.   Bat  during  that  period  many  of  his  most 
elaborate  and  learned  treatises  were  published — some  in 
Latin,  others  in  English.    Owen's  retirement  from  the 
viee^bancelloisliip  fUlowed  soon  after  tbe  crisis  at 


which  Cromwell  found  himself  constrained  to  decline 
the  title  of  4ung,  offered  to  him  by  the  Parliament  as  a 
means  of  restoring  tbe  ancient  forms  of  government 
nnder  a  new  dynasty.  Owen  opposed  that  movement, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  petition  whieh  was  pneenlnl 
to  the  protector  in  the  name  of  his  early  and  best  friends, 
and  which  overruled  in  his  mind  his  own  jtidgmcnr, 
convincing  him  that,  though  governing  with  more  than 
kingly  power,  he  could  not  assume  the  kingly  name 
without  the  ruin  of  "  the  good  old  cause."  <>omwell, 
invested  with  new  dignity  in  the  state,  transferred  the 
cbanceUorship  of  Oxford  to  fala  son  Richard,  who  ap- 
pointed a  new  vice-chancellor.  Owen  remained  in  the 
deanery  of  Christ  Chnrch  College  till  a  few  monifas  be- 
fore the  restoration  of  the  Stuan  monarchy.  From  Ox- 
ford he  retired  to  his  natire  place,  where  a  Congrega- 
tional Church,  previously  gathered  by  his  minisirr, 
received  him  as  its  pastor.  Bat  the  snppresunn  of 
such  congregations,  by  an  Act  <^  Parliament  fbrliidding 
more  thsn  five  persons  to  meet  for  worship  In  any  nn- 
authorized  place,  was  an  early  consequence  of  tbe  resto- 
ration ;  and  thenceforward  his  preaching  to  little  secret 
assemblies,  or  sometimes  more  publicly,  when  perwcu- 
tion  grew  less  violent,  was  always  in  violation  of  law. 
In  1668  he  received,  but  for  some  unrecorded  resmn  did 
not  accept,  an  invitation  to  New  England.  Tbe  First 
Ohurch  in  Boston  called  bim  to  become  the  enccessorof 
John  Cotton  and  John  Norton,  and  the  eoUeague  of 
John  Wilson ;  and  for  several  yean  hit  coming  was  con- 
fidently expected.  WhenChulesII,in)67I, proclaimed 
his  "declaration  of  indulgenee,"  virtually  tbrr^ting 
those  acts  of  Parliament  which  inflicted  penalties  on 
Roman  Catholic  recusants  and  Protestant  dissenters, 
then  was  a  measure  of  liberty  which  Owen  did  not  hes- 
itate to  use.  He  began  to  preach  openly  in  London. 
Under  his  ministry  a  Church  was  constituted— the  seme 
which,  in  another  generation,  enjoyed  the  pastoral  min- 
istrariuns  of  Isaac  Watts.  He  was  still  recognised  as 
the  leading  man  of  the  Independents;  and,  though  nn- 
der the  ban  of  the  law  for  his  nonconformity,  he  was 
widely  honored,  and  bad  powerful  friends  even  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Ou  one  occanon,  being  at  Tuntnidge 
Wells,  when  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York  (afterwards 
Jamea  II)  were  there,  he  was  invited  to  tlie  n»al  tent ; 
and  Charles  talked  freely  with  him  about  the  laws 
against  dissenters.  Afterwards,  at  London,  the  king 
invited  him  to  repeated  inler^-iews  on  the  same  subject, 
and  even  intrusted  him  with  a  thousand  guineas  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  Nonconformists.  Of  course  it  was 
well  understood,  all  the  while,  that  the  king's  sympathy 
was  not  witb  nonconforming  Protestants,  but  with  re- 
cusant Romanbts.  Those  latest  yean  of  Owen's  life 
were  in  one  respect  the  most  productive.  Persecuted 
or  tolerated,  wonhtpping  in  secret  conventicles  or  open- 
ly preaching  the  Word,  he  seems  to  bave  been  always 
writing,  and  the  demand  fw  his  books  seems  to  have 
been  comtant.  His  greatest  and  best -remembered 
works  (of  which  the  most  volnnilnouB  is  his  E^ionlwm 
of  the  EpitlU  to  the  Hfirew*)  are  tlie  product  it  those 
years.  His  last  work  (destined  to  be  {Methuooiis)  was 
Medtiatiom  on  fkt  Glory  o/Chritt,  and  tbe  first  sheet  of 
it  only  had  been  printed  when  be  departed,  rejcucing 
that  he  waa  to  see  that  "Gloiy"  face  to  face.  His 
death  took  place  at  Ealing,  near  London,  Aug.  24, 1688, 
Eleven  days  afterwards  a  proceesion  "  of  more  than  sixty 
noblemen  in  carriages  drawn  by  six  bmes  c«cb,  and  of 
many  others  in  mourning  coaches  and  on  horseback," 
followed  his  remains  along  the  streets  of  London  to 
their  burial  in  Bunhill-fields. 

Many  of  Owen's  works  have  been  often  reprinted,  and 
are  among  the  clasncs  of  English  religious  literature. 
A  collected  edition  of  all  his  works  in  twenty-three  voU 
umea^  tbe  flret  being  Mtmoirt  of  kb  tj^fr,  by  tlie  Rev. 
William  Orme,  was  puUisbed  at  London  in  1820.  An- 
other edition,  in  twenty-four  volumes,  carefully  edited 
by  the  Rev.  William  H.  Goold,  and  including  a  Memoir 
^  tbe  Rev.  Andrew  Th0ip^^t^|^^|»l®ii@dl?4i^din- 
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btugh  in  ifOO,  and  lepaUtsbed  it  niihiMphiA  in  1860^ 
The  hn  nimad  memoir  has  beoi  used  (but' not  exclo- 
aively)  in  the  prepantioa  of  thU  article.  See  alao 
Bogueud  VmaM,  huLo/tke  Difteii^r$,i,i*i;  Nea], 
BiA  qftke  Puritom;  PrineeUm  Bee.  1862,  p.  165  sq.; 
Prariyr.  Aw.  Oct.  1862}  North  Brit.  Ra.  Nov.  1861 ; 
Kitto*BJ«itr.tfae.JUf:  July,  1864,^466.  (L.B.) 

Owen,  John  (2),  %  divine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, wu  born  in  London  in  1765,  and  received  hit  edu- 
Cfttion  at  SU  Paul's  School  and  at  Cambridge.  lUving 
taken  orders,  he  became  a  popular  preacher  at  Fulham, 
and  obtained  fnMD  biahop  Port«us  the  living  of  Pagles- 
bam,  in  Emuc  Dr.  Randolph,  the  socoeasM'  of  the 
Ushop  in  the  see  of  London,  insisting  upon  Ur.  Owen's 
residence  at  his  rectory,  be  .was  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  curacy  of  Fulham,  whereupon  the  inhaUunts  of 
the  parish  preeented  him  with  a  purse  of  near  £700. 
Un  the  institution  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety he  became  one  of  the  secretaries,  and  for  eighteen 
years  was  the  moat  active  of  its  members.  He  died 
26, 1822.  Besides  various  tnwts  and  sermons,  he 
was  Um  intbor  of  TAe  ArfrMpecf,  or  l^fhetiimt  <m  tkt 
State  of  Retigbm  and  PoUtiei  in  Frmn  and  Grmt 
Britain: — Tfu  Chrittian  Momior/or  tie  Last  Day$ : — 
The  Faakionable  World  Display. -^Vimiication  of  Out 
BibU  Society,  its  History,  etc. ;  and  works  of  travel 
in  different  parts  of  Europe.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  tff 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uih.  s.  v. 

Owen,  John  Jason,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  noted  Ameri- 
can Kblical  scholar  and  educator,  was  bom  at  Colbrook, 
Conn.,  August,  1808.  While  very  ywmg,  although  sur- 
ruunded  1:^  unfiiTorable  drenmstaoces,  he  devoted  him- 
self earnestly  to  study,  more  particularly  with  a  view 
to  the  mastery  of  the  ancient  languages.  His  early 
■  life,  especially,  was  characterused  by  remarkable  perse- 
verance. Without  aid,  except  that  furnished  by  his 
own  mind,  he  undertook  the  study  of  (jreek,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  difficulties  which  seem  as  if  they 
could  not  be  successfully  encountered  even  with  the  aid 
of  an  Instructor  he  met  and  conquered  solely  by  the 
power  of  his  wilL  His  preparations  for  the  acadnuical 
ooorae  he  began  under  the  tutorship  of  the  Kev.  Dr. 
EUaha  Yale^  of  Kingsbomugh,  N.  Y.,  to  which  place  his 
parents  removed  about  that  time.  Shortly  aftematds 
be  went  to  Hiddlebury  College,  and  graduated  in  1831. 
He  then  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover, 
Bfasa.  After  speniUng  the  requisite  dme  in  the  laat- 
named  inatltuttin,  be  beosme  a  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  to  which  body  he  rendered  very  efficient 
and  valuaUe  services.  Though  be  never  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  any  oongregatton,  he  was  accustomed  to 
preach  from  time  to  time  in  the  different  churches 
throughout  New  York,  in  which  city  he  had  taken  up 
bis  residence  after  graduation,  or  wherever  else  he 
might  be  spending  hie  time.  He  was  a  very  prominent 
member  of  the  New  Yorlt  Ettocational  Society,  and  also 
of  the  Young  Hen's  Educational  Sodety,  and  under  his 
private  and  more  public  instruction  many  young  men 
hare  become  qualified  for  the  ministry  tk  different  re- 
ligious denominatioRS.  At  the  opening  of  the  Cornelius 
Institute  he  became  its  principal.  While  there  he  edit- 
ed his  Xenopbon's  Ant^asis,  which  was  the  first  Greek 
text-book  with  English  notes  that  was  pablisbed  in  the 
United  Slates.  Under  his  direction  also  were  pnblisbed 
a  Greek  Reader,  Xenopbon's  Cj/ropes^a,  the  Odyssey 
and  lUad  of  Homer,  and  Thucydides.  These  books  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  and  scrutiny,  and  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  all  scholars.  Prof.  L.  Schmitz, 
himself  «  celebrated  Greek  scholar,  wrote  to  Owen  ftom 
Edinbargb,  in  1850,  eongratulaiiitg  bim  on  bis  success 
as  a  translator.  It  was  «  frequent  comment  of  Pmf. 
Owen's  that  theoh^cal  stud  en  ta  were  unable  to  com* 
bine  the  study  of  Greek  and  of  the  ffible  at  the  same 
time,  to  remedy  which  he  finally  translated  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  into  Greek,  appending  a  dictionary  of  the 
— 'Hds  in  the  same  language.  His  most  extensive  liter* 


ary  undertaking  was  bis  Commeotariee  on  the  CkHpch, 
the  first  volume  ofwhiebai^eBred  in  18S7.  Tvovst 
umes  have  since  been  printed,  and  mamiaer^  fur  a 
third  was  in  readiness  for  the  printer  at  the  time  of  hii 
death,  and  was  afterwards  pobliabed.  The  three  vcl- 
umes  are  entitled  A  Cowmentary,  CrUieal,  Exposiiorj, 
and  Practieat,  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  ami  the 
,4el«(N,Y.  1869,  and  often,  12mo).  This  work  deserved* 
ly  ranks  among  the  ^-ery  best  for  popular  use  which  the 
schoUrship  of  our  country  has  produced.  It  is  lonl, 
thorough,  and  evangelical.  It  meets  fairly  and  fuQy  ev-  i 
erydifiicultywhicharisea.  ThereisnoparadeoflearniBg 
in  it,  Itut  the  results  of  extended  reading  and  a  careful  and  ' 
thorough  independent  investigatiui  are  given.  Tbecrit- 
ical  part  of  the  woric  is  beyond  sll  doubt  as  ably  and 
satisfactorily  performed  as  in  any  similar  American  «r  I 
English  work.  In  the  year  1848  Dr.  Owen  resigned  his  | 
position  in  the  Instituts  in  order  to  take  tbedudrof  pto- 
feseor  of  andent  languages  in  tbe  New  Totfc  Free  Acad- 
emy, of  which  he  became  vice-priitcipaL  In  the  year 
1866,  the  name  of  the  institution  bang  changed  to  that 
of  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  be  became  vice- 
preudeiit  of  tbe  faculty ;  and  in  thu  sphere  he  worked 
faithfully  until  about  two  weeks  befixe  hie  death,  which 
occurred  <m  Sunday,  April  18;  186fL  Dr.  Adams  condnd- 
ed  the  funeral  services.  Tbe  presence  of  a  large  nom- 
ber  <rf  eminent  de^ymen,  the  most  learned  men  and 
prominent  dtizens  of  the  United  States,  indicated  tbe 
position  obtained  by  tbe  deceased.  As  ■  scbcdar  be 
was  wdl  known  and  highly  estenned  by  the  learned 
men  of  England,  Scotland,  and  America.  He  ranked 
as  one  of  our  beet  Greek  aeholars  and  most  induatriooi 
of  commenutors.  As  a  Christiaa,  all  who  came  in  eon- 
taet  with  him  felt  tbe  iaflnence  of  bis  holy  Uf^  and 
coaM  not  but  recognise  in  him  the  love  of  tlmt  Savioer 
he  endeavored  to  persuade  otben  to  follow.  As  an  In- 
structor, he  was  faithful,  sympathizing,  and  kind  almon 
to  a  fault.  As  a  man,  he  was  genial  in  his  tempo, 
earnest  in  his  endeavors,  and  won  the  love  of  a  large 
drcle  of  New  Ywk's  most  distinguished  reddeiita,  (J. 
H,W.) 

Owen,  Iiewia,  an  English  tbeol<^ian  and  writer, 
was  bom  in  Uerioneth  County  in  1572.  After  passing 
Boroe  time  with  the  Jeeiuts  in  Spain,  he  left  them  to  re- 
enter thewodd,andwaseverafter  alutter  c^pooeatnf 
the  sodety.  He  wrote  7^  Bmmbig  Begisttr,  raeorJiiy 
a  trve  Retntion  oftke  State  of  Ike  English  CtoUa^  Smi- 
naries,  and  CUysters  of  aU  foreign  Parts  (Load,  1626) ; 
the  most  curious  parts  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Rettilwta, 
i,  141  -.—The  Unmaskimfofali Popish  Monks, Friars,and 
Jesuits  (ibid.  1628,  4to)  -.—Speculum  Jesuitktan,  or  the 
JesviCs  lAMkinff-fflais  (ibid.  162^  4to) ;  reprinted  in  Ed- 
ward Sandys's  Europa  Speaibim,  See  Cbdnen,  Gat- 
eral  Biog.  Diet. ;  Hoefer,  Ifeiai.  Biog.  Oimirak,  xuriii, 
imiHwik,Ecete$.Biog.a.v.  (J.N.P.) 

Ow»n  (or  Owlnga),  Rlobard,  was  tbe  firat  as* 
tive  American  MeUio^st  preacher,  though  for  waauf 
years  he  acted  only  as  a  local  preacher.  He  was  eoa- 
verted  under  the  preaching  of  Robert  Stnwbridge,  in 
Baltimore  Co.,  Mdl,  and  is  described  as  "  a  man  trf'  a  re- 
spectable family,  of  good  natural  parts,  and  of  consider- 
able utterance,  plain  in  bis  dress,  plain  in  his  mannai, 
industrious  and  fhigal."  He  was  long  tbe  nnat  effective 
oo-laborer  of  Strawbrklge,  travelling  the  counby  is  aD 
directions,  founding  sndeties  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  opening  the  way  for  the  coming  itinerants.  He  thas 
secured  the  pre-eminence  of  bdng  the  first  native  stand- 
ard-bearer of  the  Methodistic  movement  in  tbe  w (st- 
em hemisphere.  Owen's  temperament  waa  cm^enial 
with  that  of  Strawbridge,  whose  miswmary  actiriiv 
he  emulated,  and  whose  funeral  sermon  be  preached. 
Thongh  burdened  with  the  cares  of  a  large  fkmilr,  be 
often  left  wife  and  children  and  a  comfortable  Eving. 
and  went  without  recompense  into  distant  parts  to  pub- 
lish the  Gospel.  In  1772  he  was  with  Strawbridge  sta- 
tioned in  Frede^g,^  ^^Hj^W^gtU^""**  *» 
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Minates,  but  it  is  not  said  that  be  was  received  into  tbe 
travelling  connection  until  1786.  At  tbe  time  of  bis 
(teath  be  had  been  preaching  fifteen  or  aixteea  rean, 
md  wai  st^knwd  in  Fairfiix  Co.  He  died  at  Leobufg 
in  1787.  See  Bennett,  Mtmoriab  o/Mtihoditm  in  Yir- 
fforia,  p.  840;  Stevena,  JiitL  of  the  M.  E.  Churdt,  toL  i 
(aee  Index  in  roL  ir). 

Owen,  Robert,  a  noted  aodaliit  and  pbUaothro- 
piet,  was  boni  at  Newton,  Montgomeryshire,  North 
Wales,  in  1771.  Uii  parents  were  poor,  but  they  gave 
him  a  good  elementary  education.  Until  he  was  four- 
teen be  was  empk^ed  in  drapers'  shops  in  his  native 
town  and  at  Stunford.  He  tben  procured  a  lituatiun 
in  Loodon,  wheie  he  showed  such  ulcnts  for  biialnoa 
that  at  eighteen  be  became  a  partner  in  a  small  cotton- 
miO,  He  was  successful  in  this  enterprise,  and  then 
removed  to  the  Chorlton  Hills,  near  Uaiichester,  where 
he  was  equally  prosperous.  In  1801  he  niarried  the 
daughter  of  Itavid  Dale,  a  manufacturer  of  Glasgow, 
who  bad  eatablisbed  in  1784  a  cotlou-fkctory  near  Lan- 
ark, DOW  New  Lanark,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  In 
chia  factory  not  only  ootton-iplnning,  but  other  con- 
neeiedteancheaofthenianulkcbirewen  carried  on,  and 
at  one  time  aa  many  as  4000  persons  were  settled  there 
in  oonnecdon  with  it.  Shortly  after  his  marriage, 
Owen  sold  ihe  Chorlton  Hills  and  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  New  Lanark.  The  latter  establishment 
bad  been  a  centre  of  disorder  and  immorality ;  but  the 
iscemant  labors  and  the  paternal  administration  of  tbe 
new  piuprirtor  made  a  ^^Hd  change  in  aflhira.  The 
little  eokiny  established  at  Lanark  prospered  both  ma- 
terially and  morally.  As  a  commercial  speculation  it 
was  in  a  high  degree  successful:  but  the  most  remark- 
aUe  feature  was  tbe  benevolent  caie  with  which  Mr, 
Owen  attended  to  the  welfare  of  the  persons  employed 
and  to  tbe  education  of  their  children.  He  here  in- 
troduced  many  improvements,  since  adopted  in  other 
schools,  so  as  to  make  instruction  at  once  attractive  and 
uaefiil,  and  founded,  if  not  the  first,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  infant  schools.  Besides  the  ordinar}'  routine  of 
education,  the  children — of  whom  there  were  at  one 
time  600 — w«e  taught  various  practical  arts,  and  were 
■natractcd  in  ringing  and  dancing,  care  b«ng  also  taken 
of  tbar  health  by  huikling  well  ventilated  scbool-roonu 
and  providing  for  active  exercise.  Tbe  repuuiton  of 
tbe  eaUUidiment  spread  ra{ddly ;  it  was  visited  by  per- 
sona of  rank  and  influence,  giving  to  Lanark  a  Euro- 
pean celebrity.  In  1813  he  published  his  Srto  Vieto  of 
Sode/g,  or  Kttay*  om  the  Formation  of  Human  Charac- 
ter, and  afterwards  a  Boot  of  the  New  Moral  World,  in 
which  he  developed  a  theory  of  modified  commummt. 
See  SociALisJL  Tbe  nnfavorable  reception  which  his 
system  received  among  the  English  clergy  Induced  him 
in  182S  to  relinquish  bis  connection  with  Mew  Lanark 
and  to  betake  himself  to  the  United  States.  About  1824 
he  purchased  from  a  Pennsylvania  German  colony,  under 
Frederick  Kapp,  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Wabash,  in  Posey 
Co.,  Indiana,  and  founded  the  settlement  of  New  Har- 
mony, where  he  endeavored  to  carry  his  theory  of  the 
ecH>perative  system  into  eflect.  Largely  composed  of 
vagabonda  and  adveutorera  from  all  nations,  this  col- 
ony proved  an  utter  lUlure,  and  Owen  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1827.  In  this  year  an  attempt  was  also  made 
to  effect  an  establishment  in  consonance  with  his  new 
view  of  society  at  Orbiston,  in  the  parish  of  Bothwell, 
lanarkahire.  It  was  intended  to  purchase  1200  acres 
of  land,  and  to  erect  a  parallelogram  to  accommodate 
I90O  pefsona^  A  laq^  sam  of  naon^  was  raised,  but 
tbe  expenses  so  greatly  exceeded  the  eatimatee  that  not 
mote  tban  a  fourth  of  tbe  pnqxwsd  parallek^m  was 
built;  bat  it  had  a  tbeaixe,  ketom-nom,  and  school- 
rooms.  Leas  than  200  persons  were  eollecCed ;  the  U- 
borers  were  to  work  on  the  co-operative  system,  but 
were  not  all  paid  attke,  nor  did  all  fare  alike.  They 
teak  their  meals  in  a  oommon  hall,  bat  at  four  different 
tables,  tbe  charge  for  the  total  weekly  board  vwying 
bom  14s;  to  UkL,  7s.,  and  Sk,  6dL  Inefatdiog  Ea^fiA 
Vtt-Ii 


and  Irish  families,  as  well  as  Scotch,  it  is  not  strange 
that  their  manners  and  ctutoms  gave  great  offence  to 
thar  Presbyterian  nwgbbon,  and  indeed  there  was 
much  that  was  objecUomble,  It  terminated  in  a  short 
time ;  the  sodety  was  dissolved ;  tbe  pcuperty  was  soki 
at  an  enormous  loas ;  the  buildings  were  ptdled  down, 
and  the  materials  sold;  and  nothing  now  remains  of 
New  Orbiston,  A  similar  experiment  was  also  made  at 
Tytberley,  in  Hampshire,  and  was  equally  unsuccess- 
ful. Mr.  Owen's  attempts  to  establish  a  "  Labor  Ex- 
change" in  London,  in  connection  with  a  bazaar  and  a 
bank,  were  likewise  fruitless:  after  a  short  existence  the 
concern  became  bankrupt.  In  1828  he  Tinted  Ifexieo 
on  an  invitation  from  the  Mexican  govemnient  to  cany 
out  his  scheme  there,  but  nothing  was  done.  In  1639 
he  heU  a  public  debau  at  Cincinnati,  with  the  Bev. 
Alexander  Cami^ll,  D.D.,  of  Bethany,  Vs.,  on  the 
*'£\'idences  of  Christianity;"  of  which  discussion  a 
newspaper  of  the  day  says:  "With  an  acute,  vigorous 
mind,  quick  pereeptiona,  and  npid  powcis  of  eomUna- 
tlon,  Mr.  Campbell  sorely  puzzled  his  antagonist  by  bis 
masteriy  defence  of  the  truth,  divine  origin,  and  inesti- 
mable importance  of  Christianity."  In  spite  <rf  his  faiU 
ures,  Owen  lost  nothing  of  his  wonderful  activity.  For 
a  long  time  he  rerided  at  London,  where  he  held  weekly 
reuiiiwis  and  a  great  number  of  meetings.  In  these 
gatherings  he  delivered  more  than  a  thousand  dis- 
courses. For  years  he  edited  the  Miiiemial  GaseVr,  a 
publioaUm  designed  to  show  that  men  might  be  bap- 
pier  by  uniting  their  interests  than  l^  carrying  out  the 
present  competition  system.  He  wrote  more  tban  two 
thousand  articles  for  the  journals.  He  also  undertook 
numerous  jonmeys,  some  of  which  were  to  France, 
where  his  "  rational  system"  did  not  even  succeed  in  ex- 
citing curiosity.  An  audience  which  he  obtained  in 
1640  from  queen  Victoria,  tqr  the  medial  Ion  of  lord  Mel- 
bourne, provoked  against  bim  in  the  House  of  Lotds 
some  most  severe  remarks.  After  having  failed  iu  1847 
in  the  parliamentary  elections  of  London,  he  thought  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Bevolution  of  February,  1848,  fur 
passing  into  France  and  rallying  to  the  support  of  his 
system  the  provisioital  government,  or  one  of  the  social- 
istic parties;  but  he  oould  not  make  his  voice  heard 
there.  He,  however,  oondnued  for  tbe  rest  of  bis  life  to 
advocate  bis  news  both  as  a  writer  and  puUic  speaker, 
and  revisited  America  several  tines,  attempting  to  found 
a  system  of  religion  and  society  aocordlng  to  reason  alone, 
I>uring  bis  last  years  be  was  a  believer  in  spiritualism, 
through  which  he  became  convinced  of  the  immortality 
of  the  sonl ;  and  he  devoted  much  eflbrt  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  claim  to  hold  conversations  with  the  spirits 
of  tbe  dead.    He  died  at  Newton,  Nov,  1 9, 1858, 

Owen  inriited  on  an  abscdnte  equality  in  all  rights 
and  duties,  and  tbe  idKdttion  of  all  superiority,  in- 
cluding alike  that  of  capital  and  that  of  birth.  Being 
desirous  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  industrial 
classes,  he  speculated  on  the  causes  of  evil,  and  ap- 
proached the  subject  from  the  extreme  aenaational  point 
of  view.  He  regarded  tbe  power  of  drcamstances  as 
controlling,  and  he  was  led  to  consider  action  as  rim- 
ply  obedience  to  tbe  stronger  motive.  He  thus  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  physical  causation  into  the  boman 
will,  and  made  the  rule  of  right  to  be  each  one's  own 
pleasures  and  pains.  He  bdieved  that  man  is  bom  a 
pauive  creature  with  certain  susceptibilities,  and  that 
external  circnmstanoes  acting  on  theae  snsceptibilitiea 
of  neoea^y  give  r»e  to  our  disporitione^  and  through 
them  form  our  wbde  character;  in  other  words,  that  ^e 
cheiaetCT  of  an  inffividnal  is  formed  Jbr  him,  and  not 
him.  This  doctrine,  which  is  tbe  most  extreme  devel- 
opment of  philoeophical  neceaslty  that  tbe  present  age 
has  known,  was  donbtleas  in  great  part  the  result  of  a 
loo  exclusive  experience  with  that  class  of  mankind 
which  exists  chi^y  as  the  appendages  and  machinety 
of  commercial  life,  and  which  is  made  up  of  those  whose 
poverty  and  ^pioranca  tuAtt  to  rendar ^aQJf  sn  un- 
uMd  degree  pamiTC  inlMM&VAPi^lgopber 
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Owen  mast  bt  eondemiied;  bat,  whaterer  may  be 
tbouKbt  of  the  opioioM  ha  held,  then  can  be  UtUe 
d*Mibt  of  hia  eztnuw  benevolenoe,  bia  moral  int«grit]r, 
and  his  executive  atulity,  more  eapecially  ai  displayed 
in  his  early  life.  His  publicatiuna  are,  A  yew  Vieie  i^f 
Society  (Lond.  1818)  -^Obterveaioiu  om  the  E^eett  o/die 
MaMtfucturing  Sjfitem  {\»\b):  —  Add»-ea  to  the  InJuib- 
UanU  of  New  Ltmark  (Lond.  1816)  -.—Traelt  Ruialice  to 
the  Nev  Socieig  (1817)  -^Two  Mmoriali  ia  Beka/fo/ 
the  WorioKg  Claeaee  t — Diioounet  om  a  New  Sgttem  of 
Sodetf,  tofti  m  Aeeounl  of  (Aa  Socirtg  of  Nex  Lanark 
(Pittabargh,  1826)  t—Robert  Ovm't  Opening  Speech,  and 
hU  Reply  to  (he  Xev.  Alexander  Cantj^;  the  Debate  on 
the  Etidenea  of  Chrutiamlg,  the  Social  Sgttem,  and 
Seepticitm,  bettoeen  Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  CaaifbeU  (Beth- 
any. 1829):— J/r.  Owen't  Memorial  to  the  RepvhUc  of 
Mexico  (Cincinnati,  1829);— AwJ:  of  the  New  Moral 
World  (Lond.  and  N.  T.) :— Tita  AenAilHn  w  the  Mitd 
and  Practice  of  the  Human  Race  (Load.  1849).  See 
Packard,  Ltfe  ofRoiert  Owen  (Pbila.  1866) ;  Hartineau, 
£ioffrtq>hical  Sketche$;  A.  J.  Booth,  Boiert  Owen,  the 
Founder  of  Sodaiitm  in  England  (1869);  Koyes,  Via. 
<^  Socialiem;  EngUeh  Cgc/op.M,  v.;  American  Cydop. 
■lv.;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authon,  ».v.; 
Drake,  Diet,  t^f  Am«r.  .Ait^  Hoafer,  Nam.  Biog. 
Giniralt,  %.  v.;  Farrar,  Crilieal  Hut.  t^  Free  Thought, 
p.  201  s<).;UoreU,  Hit.  of  Modem  I^ulom^,  ^  ^ 
aq.;  New-Englander,  1866,  p.  899;  Amer.  Pretbyt.  Sev. 
April,  1866,  p.  844,  (£.&) 

OwBii,  Wim«m,  a  Conf^regational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  Oct.  2S,  1844,  and  was 
educated  at  the  ConKregalioDal  Hemorial  Ollege, 
Brecon,  from  1868  to  1870.  He  was  ordained  for  the 
mintstty  at  Coalbnrgh,  Ohio,  in  September,  1870,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Congi^ational  sodety  in  that 
placed  Too  severe  application  to  hia  studies  in  col- 
lege  and  orerwoifc  in  die  pastorate  broke  his  constitu- 
tion, and  be  <Ued  of  consumption  Jan.  14, 1876^  on  his 
flrsc  charge. 

Owens,  Thohab,  a  miniater  of  tbe  Hetiiodirt  Epia- 
oopal  Church,  South,  was-bora  in  South  Gandina  Jan.  8, 
1787,  and  was  tbe  son  of  Thomas  and  Frances  Owens. 
His  parents  took  him  to  the  Natchez  country  when 
young,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Jefferson  County. 
Thomas  was  in  eariy  manhood  perrertod  to  vicious 
purposes.  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  became  an 
earnest  soaker  of  aalvatkm  from  sin.  Aa  a  pnliminaiy 
step,  be  united  with  tbe  Church  in  1810,  and  was  aoon 
after  converted  while  kneeling  to  reoeire  tbe  boly  eom- 
munion.  He  was  soon  encouraged  by  his  brethren  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  social  meetings  of  tbe  Church, 
where  be  euoces^uUy  commenced  those  extraordi- 
nary labors  which  made  him  ao  conspicuous  in  after^ 
life.  He  was  admitted  into  the  travelling  connection 
Nov.  1, 1818, 88  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Couferrace, 
and  was  effective  seventeen  years,  during  which  time  he 
travelled  four  years  In  Alabama,  four  years  in  Lonia- 
iana,  west  of  the  Missisetppi,  and  nine  years  in  various 
parts  of  Mistissippi.  He  was  cm  the  superannuated  list 
thirty-eight  years,  but  most  of  that  time  he  rendered 
efficient  service  as  a  self-supporting  minister.  All  who 
have  succeeded  him  in  his  different  fields  of  ministerial 
labor  know  what  a  deep  and  lasting  impmsiai  bis 
preaching  and  other  kindred  exeroiaea  made  on  the 
minds  of  all  classes.  He  had  learned  by  expoiaice 
Slid  practical  observaticm  alt  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
human  heart,  and  he  knew  how  to  touch  every  chord  of 
human  sympathy.  Uia  native  wit  and  genius  cropped 
out  everywhere.  He  said  what  other  men  said,  and 
preached  the  same  doctrines  his  brethren  preached,  bnt 
it  waa  all  aaid  and  preached  in  his  own  peculiar  and  at- 
tractive style.  His  genial  face,  the  indeactibable  into- 
nations of  his  voice,  his  apt  illuBtratitms  and  gestorea, 
all  combined  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  his  bearera.  He 
died  July  |,  1868.  But  few  men  of  bis  talents  ever  ac- 
eompliabed  a  similar  amoont  of  good.   See  Minutee  fff 


the  Confireneet  iff  A$  MethodiM  Epiaeqptd  £%ani 
^oiia,1868. 

Owinga,  Richard.   See  Owm,  Bicraxdu 

Owl  is  the  renderii^  in  tbe  English  Yomob  tt 
several  Hebrew  wonU  In  our  ideatiieatiaaa  of  then 
we  chiefly  fidloir  C  Hamihon  Smith  in  KiUo's  Cgdo- 

podia. 

1.  Yanek&ph  (Sj^liS]?),  which  u  mentioned  in  Lev. 
xt,  17 ;  DeuL  xiv,  16,  among  unclean  watet^fowl ;  sad 
in  lea.  xxxiv,  11  (here  written  yanthSph,  CjlOS^),  in 
the  description  of  desolate  Edom.  The  Sept.  and  Je- 
rome translate  it  ibit,  L  e.  the  Egyptian  heron,  aocordiog 
to  the  older  commentators;  and  Oedmann  {Sammhng, 
vi,  27;  coup.  Oken,  Lekri.  d.  Naturg.  HI,  u,  fiSS)  aad 
others  favor  this  rendering ;  but  it  haa  been  aliovn  that 
the  real  ibis  is  a  smaller  bird,  not  of  the  heno  qieeies, 
the  Ibit  reiigioMa  of  Cuvier;  a  rare  bird  even  aboet 
Memphis,  and  unknown  in  Palestine.  This,  then,  coaM 
not  be  the  ganahuph  of  the  Pentateuch,  nor  could  tbe 
black  ibia  which  appears  about  Damieiia,  nor  any  qie- 
ciea  atrictly  tenants  of  hot  and  watery  rogioii^  ha  wcU 
ukenforiL  See  Inia.  Buchartand  otbNa,whor^ 
the  name  to  a  species  of  owl,  appear  to  disregard  two 
other  names  ascribed  to  owls  in  the  16th  veiae  of  the 
same  chapter  of  Leviticus.  If,  therefore,  an  owl  was 
here  again  intended,  it  would  have  been  placed  in  ibt 
former  verse,  or  near  to  it.  On  the  whole,  as  the  Sept. 
refers  the  word  to  a 
wade^  and  tbe  older 
Gommentatora  toa 
species  of  ardea,  we 
accept  the  view  at 
ready  indicated  by  Ge> 
senius  {Thetaurvt,  p. 
9*2*2),  on  etymologicid 
grounds,  that  a  heron 
is  intended ;  and  tbe 
night-heron  is  the  only 
one,  perhaps,  in  all  re- 
spects suited  to  tbe 
passages.  It  is  a  bird 
smaller  than  the  com- 
roon  heron,  distin- 
guished by  two  or 
three  white  plumes 
hanging  out  of  the 
black-capped  nape  of 
the  male.  In  habit  it 
is  partially  noctunuL  The  Aratnao  Abu-oni  (?),  if 
not  identical,  is  a  close  congener  of  the  species,  bdng 
found  in  every  portion  of  the  temperate  and  wanner 
climates  of  tbe  earth :  it  ia  an  inhabitant  of  Syria,  and 
altogether  is  free  from  tbe  principal  objeetioos  made  to 
the  ibis  and  the  owL  The  linnMO  sit^  A  rdea  i^ftti- 
corax  is  now  typical  of  a  genus  of  that  name,  and  in- 
cludes several  species  of  night-herotts.  They  fly  abroad 
at  dusk,  frequent  the  sea-shore,  roaiahea,  and  riven, 
feeding  on  moUusca,  cnistacea,  and  worms,  and  have  a 
cry  of  a  most  disagreeable  nature.  Thia  bird  has  been 
confounded  with  the  night-hawk,  which  ia  a  goat- 
sucker (caprimulgus),  not  a  hawk. 

2.  K6i  (OiS,  Lev.  xi,  17;  Deut,  xiv,  16;  Paa.  di, 
6),  rendered  "little  owl"  and  "<m\  of  the  desert,"  is 
perbapa  most  applicable  to  the  white  or  bam  aw^ 
StriiB  fiammea.  BochArt  (ff ierat.  ii,  967)  rsftind  thk 
name  to  tbe  pelican,  on  account  of  the  aaiiBcd  aigem- 
cation  of  ko*,  *'oup,"  by  hire  fimeied  to  poiitt  out  the 
pouch  beneath  the  bill  (so  Geaeniua,  Tk^ur.  p.  69S); 
wh««u  it  is  more  probably  an  indieation  of  the  dispn- 
portiooate  bulk  and  flatoesa  of  tbe  head  coeapared  with 
tbe  body,  <rf  wUdi  it  meaanca  to  tbe  eye  fbU  hatfef 
tbe  wbok  bixi,  when  the  feathan  an  idaed  in  thw 
naaal  qipearanetk  Koe  is  only  a  variation  ef  aad 
aIq^  wMcfa,  with  sonie  inflexions,  addiliuMl  or  tenamal 
P«ti«M  i»  J^M!«i©gteeMe»  of  lie 
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«Id  eoadnait.  The  bun-owl  is  atill  Hond  in  Noctlian 
Atom. 


White  OwL 


8.  JtfipAE  O^Bpi  "gn**  owl,"  ba.  xndr,  16)  hia 
been  raHooaly  snppoMd  to  dcngnate  tbe  bedge-hog. 
outtf  otpny,  iHtteni,  and  owL  Gcaenioa  (TAetmr.  p. 
1226),  with  Bochait,  deriving  Ibe  wofd  fton  the  not 
tS^t  bg^kaz',  to  dram  togMer,  to  contnct,  thinks  it  to 
be  a  species  of  serpent,  Berpt»$j(uvim$,  L  e.  tbe  arrxno- 
makfy  so  called  from  its  dsrting,  springing,  in  tbe  man- 
ner of  tbe  rattlesoake.  But  as  the  text  evidently  q)eaks 
of  the  bi^iu  of  a  bird,  we  may  perhaps  scquiesoe  in 
the  translation  owU  Then  are  noticed  in  ^gypt  and 
Syria  three  well-known  species  of  the  gtous  Strix,  or 
owl:  Strix  d«&>,  "the  great -eared  owl;"  Strix Jiam- 
mua,  tbe  common  barn-owl;  and  Strix  pamrita,  the 
little  owL  In  this  list  Strix  otu$,  the  Irnig-eaied  owl, 
Strix  brachifotMM  or  ulnia,  the  Bhoct-eared  owl,  known 
oeariy  over  the  whole  earth,  and  Strix  oriaittdii  of 
Hasselquist,  are  not  included,  and  several  other  species 
of  these  wandering  birds,  both  of  African  and  Asiatic 
regicMia,  occur  in  Palestine.  The  eagle-owl,  or  greaU 
cafied.  owl,  Strix  bubo,  we  do  not  find  in  omithotegical 
wtiffcs  as  an  inhabitant  of  Syria,  though  no  doubt  it  is 
an  occasional  winter  visitant;  and  the  smaller  species. 
Bubo  A  thtinauu  of  Gmelin,  which  may  be  a  rare  but 
permanent  reudent,  probably  also  visiting  Egypt.  It 
is  not,  however,  we  believe,  that  species,  bat  tbe  Otai 
atealapkuM  of  Cuvier,  whteb  is  common  in  Egypt,  ai>d 


Otm  Ateal^thut. 


which  in  all  probability  is  the  type  of  the  innatnerable 
rppresentations  of  an  eared  owl  in  taiemglypbical  in- 
scriptiMis.  This  may  be  the  spaeies  noticed  under  the 
indefinite  name  of  kipp&c. 

i.  Yaamah'  (HS^,  Lev.  xi,  16;  DeuL  xiv,  15;  Job 
XXX, 29;  Iaa.xiiC21;  xxxiv.lS;  xliii,20;  Jer.iT,39; 
Hie;  ^  ^  tha  onvoa  v.). 


5.  LiVitk  (rA'^t  iM.  xxziT.  14),  "senech-owl,"  bat 
better  in  the  mwrgin  moHT-HommB  (q.  v.). 

Ox  C'aCTulg.  /doz),  given  (Judg.  vUi,  1)  as  the 
son  of  Josej^  and  father  ^  Mereri,  among  thie  ance^ 
totB  of  Judith  (q.r.). 

Ox,  the  different  terms  denoting  this  fomily,  or  part 
of  it,  in  the  A.T.  are  tbe  mtdedngs  the  following 
Hebiew  voids: 

1.  AIMr\  is  translatfld  "bnUir  in  Faa.  xxii, 
12;  1,18;  lxTtti,80i  Isa.uxiv,7;  Jct.1,11.  This 
word  ia  pnpariy  an  aiyeedva,  derived  ftom  "UK,  to  fis 
tlrmg,  and  nwana  ai^j^f  hencsa  transferred  to  the 
bull  In  aUosion  to  Ida  itrangth.  But  in  Fsa.  Ixviii,  80 
it  shonM  prabaUy  ha  nnd«ad  friiieet  (see  Geaeniua, 
Tkaaur.n.v.'Vyie), 

2.  E'Upk,  ?|^^  which  oeeofs  only  in  the  pland,-«ila- 
jJum',  B^I^R,  derived  from  C|^M,  to  Isarn,  in  allurioa 
to  the  domestic  and  docile  disposition  of  the  animal, 
and  used  in  the  common  gender,  including  the  whole 
family,  like  the  English  ftwre'i  an  ox  or  cow.  In  Deut. 

vii,  18;  xxviii,  4, 18,  51,  it  is  translated  kiae;  in  Pta. 

viii,  7 ;  Prov.  xiv,  4 ;  Isa,  xxx,  24,  oxen. 

S.  AUHfk',  VfCt^  also  wriuen,  defectively,  is 
from  the  same  root,  in  the  same  signification,  but  b 
used  in  the  masculine  gender  only,  grammatically, 
while  including  animals  of  both  genders.  It  is  found 
in  this  sense  in  Jer.  xi,  19,  rendered  "ux,"  and  in  Psa. 
cxliv,14,  in  the  plural, "oxen;"  but  b  jfli;xi,19dM 
word  is  properly  an  adjective,  tamt,  gmtttt  and  the  ran* 
deringahoold  be,  "I  was  like  a  bniieil  Jbai(i,"not^  as  In 
theEngUshVaisiMfOIwaaUkeabsifiorimon"  See 
Geaenius,  Tketaur.  %.  r.  Sj^ljt. 

i,  Sakar'f  "^^S,  in  the  common  gender,  ■  woid  fbr 
all  oxm  or  mat  tattle ;  generically  a  herd.  The  word  is 
derived  ftom  ^pH,  to  deave,  to  fay  open,  in  alloaon  ti> 
the  use  of  the  beast  for  ploughing  (comp,  Latin  o/wn- 
tutH,  from  arare).  This  very  general  and  very  common 
word  is  nsiially  rendered  herd,  kerdi,  as  Gen.  xUi,  6; 
Deut,  xvi,  2;  Hah.  iii,  17;  or  ami,  as  Gen.  xii,  16;  1 
Sam,  xi,  7;  Amos  vi,  12,  But  two  phrases  deserve  e^ 
pedal  notice,  tbe  im-Aoifcar,  *^^3~1S,  $ono/thv  kfrd, 
m  of  a  bttU,  which  is  translated  ouif,  calvet,  in  Gen, 
xviii,  7,  8 ;  I  Sam.  xiv,  82 ;  but  btdUxk  in  Lev.  i,  5 ; 
Numb.  XV,  8, 9 ;  and  again,  par  bm-bakar,  *1S, 
literally,  en  ox,  Km  of  the  htrd,  which  ts  rendered  Au/- 
lock,  or  j/omff  btiUock,  as  Lev.  iv,  8 ;  xvi,  8 ;  Ezek.  xiiii, 
19,  28, 26,  and  often.   See  Cattlk, 

5.  E'get,  from  an  obsc^ta  root,  sud  to  dgnify 
to  roB  (see  Geaenius,  Tke$aar.  s.  v.  ^JS),  a  ealf,  posri- 
biy  from  the  idea  of  the  tmirj^  as  roiled  or  mrapptd  to- 
g^keri  and  so  always  translated,  as  Exod.  xxxii,  4; 
Isa.  xi,  6;  HaL  iv,  2;  except  in  Jer,  xxxi,  18 ;  xlvi,  21, 
where  our  English  Vermon  wKHigly  has  bullock,  bti^ 
lockt.  Thefemininef6rm,^9^',n7j0,isalaofrequent, 
and  is  rightly  rendered  k^er,  as  Gen.  xv,  9;  Isa.  xv, 
5;  bat  in  Hoe,  x,  5  the  English  Version  represents  the 
plural  by  the  word  M^s.  See  Calf;  Hkifkr, 

6.  Par,  IB  or  IJ,  probably  from  the  root  I^B,  to  be 
borae,  referring  to  the  bearing  of  the  yoke ;  hut  the 
word  usually  means  a  buU,  goung  bullock,  and  is  hence 
often  referred  to  the  root  "^^l,  in  its  more  usual  sense, 
to  break,  in  allwdon  to  the  flereeness  and  violence  of  his 
anger.  It  is  usually  spoken  of  bullocks  for  aacriflce 
only,  as  Exod.  zxiv,  6;  Lev.  iv,  8,  4,  6,  7;  Numb, 
xxviii,  II,  19,'  and  often;  so  Hos.  xiv,  2,  where  the 
meaning  is,  "  So  will  we  offer  our  praise  as  victims,"  or 
sacriflcial  bullocks.  But  in  Pm-  xxii,  18  it  means  buUt, 
without  reference  to  sacrifice,  (See  also  No.  4  above.) 
See  Bullock. 

fObs;  bsBceajNOT-orjiol^'u  t^asMi^ad^ ux,  lOi 
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3  Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  even  oT  hone  men,  aa  ba.  xxi,  7, 9;  and 
alio  of  (WW,  U  1  bun.  xi,  7;  Job  i,  8;  xlii,  12.  See 
YOKB. 

8.  Sh£r,  "liti,  from  a  root  ilenoting  to  be  ttrmg  oi 
6o&l  It  u  a  general  term  fur  animab  of  the  beeve 
kind,  vithodt  dutinctinn  of  age  or  sex,  and  hence  ia 
variously  rendered,  according  to  the  context:  ox,  oxen, 
aatieo.*xxxii,5;  £x<id.xx,17;  xxii,l,4;  DeuUv,14; 
Ezek.  i,  10;  MIodc,  Lev.  iv,  10;  ix,  4;  xxii,  2S;  Hoe. 
xli,  11 ;  cow,  Numb,  xviti,  17.  In  Lev.  xxii,  27,  where 
the  En^ish  Veruun  has  buUode,  the  context  requim 
a^f;  and  in  Job  xxi,  10,  when  it  reoden  bult,  the  ow 
ia  meant.    See  Bulx. 

9.  Ta',  ^StPi,  only  in  DeoL  xiv,  6,  where  our  version 
haa  wild  ox,  and  vritb  transpoaition  of  the  last  letters, 
tii,  Min,  only  in  laa.  U,  20— rendered  "  wild  bull ;"  prob- 
ably means  a  spedea  of  tmUlope  or  movntain-^foeU ;  so 
called  firom  il»  swiftneia,  from  the  root  riMP,  to  outrun. 
Yet  the  ancient  interpreters  generally  render  vUd  ox, 
and  the  exact  meaning  is  uncertain  (oump.  Bochart, 
Hierot.  i,  973;  Geseniiis,  Thmuir,  t,  t.  FI^).  See 

AlCTEIX)P& 

10.  r«5r,"i'in,  the  Chalrtee  term  fur  (W,  oorreaponding 
to  the  Hebrew  nis.  No.  8,  above.  It  is  found  only  in 
the  plural,  in  Ezra  vi,  9, 17;  vii,  17,  where  it  is  trans- 
lated "bullocks,"  and  in  Dan.  iv,  26,  82,  88;  v,  21, 
where  our  version  haa  **  oxen." 

Nahirtd  Hisforjf  nf  the  Sotlda 
<chiefly  from  Kitto).— The  earlicaC 
pastoral  tribes  appear  to  have  bad 
domesticatetl  cattle  in  the  herd;  and 
judging  from  the  manners  of  South 
Africa,  where  we  find  natiuns  still  re- 
taining in  many  respects  primeval 
usages,  it  ia  likely  that  the  i»triar- 
ch^  families,  or  at  least  their  mova- 
bles, were  transported  «ni  the  backs  of 
oxen  in  the  maniur  which  the  Kaf- 
fres  stiU  practice,  as  also  the  Gwal- 
lahs  and  grain-mercbants  in  India, 
who  come  down  from  the  interior  with 
whole  droves  bearing  bnrden&  But, 
as  the  Hebrews  did  not  oastiate  th«r 
bulls,  it  ia  plain  some  other  method 
of  enervation  (bislounatn  f)  was  nec- 
eesary  in  order  to  render  their  violent 
and  brutal  indocility  sufficiently  tractable  to  permit  the 
use  of  a  metal  ring  or  twisted  rope  passed  through  the 
nostrils,  and  to  insure  something  like  safety  and  com- 
mand to  their  owners.  In  Egypt,  emascuUition,  no  doubt, 
was  resorted  to,  for  no  ring  is  obeer\-able  iu  the  numer- 
ous rcpresentaUons  of  caule,  whik  many  of  these  indi- 
cate even  more  entire  dodlity  in  these  animals  than  is 
now  attained. 

The  breeds  of  Egypt  were  various,  diflbing  in  the 
length  and  flexure  of  the  boms.  There  were  some 
with  long  horns,  others  with  short,  and  even  none, 
while  a  hunched  race  of  Nubia  reveals  an  Indian  origin, 
and  indicatea  tlut  at  least  one  of  the  nationa  on  the 
Upper  Nile  bail  come  from  the  valleys  of  the  (ianges; 
for  it  is  to  the  east  of  the  Indus  alone  that  that  species 
is  to  be  found  whose  original  stock  appears  to  be  the 
mountain  yak  {Bos  grumiint).  It  is  bom  with  two 
teeth  in  the  mouth,  has  a  groaning  voice,  and  is  pos- 
sessed 1^ other  distinctive  characteristics.  Figures  of  this 
species  or  variety  bear  the  significant  lotus  flower  sus- 
pended from  the  neck,  and,  as  is  still  practiced  in  India, 
they  are  baroeaaett  to  the  cars  nf  prinocaees  of  Nutna. 
Theses  as  well  as  the  stnugbt-backed  cattle  of  Eg>-pt, 
are  all  figured  with  evident  indications  of  beauty  in 
their  form,  and  they  are  in  general  painted  white,  with 
black  or  rufous  clouds,  or  entirely  red,  speckled,  or^rwi- 
dmated,  that  is,  black,  with  numerous  small  white 
specks;  and  tiiere  are  also  beeves  with  white  and  black 
uecadmially  floarked  in  a  peculiar  nwiinw,  aeMaiog^ 


the  kind  of  tokens  by  which  the  priesthood  pcMenkd 
to  recognise  their  sacred  individuals.  The  cattle  J 
Egypt  continued  to  be  remarkable  for  beauty  lor  aome 
ages  alter  the  Moslem  conquesL 

The  domestic  bufiUo  was  unknown  to  Western  Ams 
and  Egypt  till  after  the  Arabian  conqueatt  it  is  now 
common  in  the  last-mentioned  region  and  fiv  to  the 
south,  but  not  beyond  the  equator ;  and  from  structur- 
al difilerences  it  may  be  surmised  that  there  was  in  ear- 
ly ages  a  domeaiicated  distinct  species  of  this  animal 
in  Africa.  The  buffalo  (itos  buhaUt)  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Palestine ;  the  Arabs  call  it  jAttit.  UuImbmi 
(BA.  Re*,  iii,  806)  notices  buflkluea  '^aimind  tbe  lake 
el-HAleh  as  being  mingled  with  tite  neat  cstlle,  aad 
applied  in  general  to  tbe  same  osek  They  are  a  shy, 
ill-looking,  ill-tempered  auimaL"  These  animals  k>ve 
to  wallow  and  lie  fur  hours  in  water  or  mud,  with  bare- 
ly the  nostrils  above  tbe  surface.  In  Syria  and  Eg>'irf 
the  present  races  of  domestic  cattle  are  imnewbat  kvs 
than  the  large  breeds  of  Europe,  and  thoee  of  Palestine 
appear  to  be  of  at  least  two  iwros,  both  with  sburt 
liuniB  and  both  used  to  the  {dough,  one  bang  tall  and 
lank,  the  other  more  compact;  uid  we  poaaeaa  fig- 
ures of  the  present  Egyptian  cattle  with  lung  hnmt 
bent  down  and  forwards.  From  Egj-ptian  picuires 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  large  droves  of  tine  cattk 
were  imported  from  Abyssinia,  and  that  in  the  valley 
uf  the  Nile  they  were  iu  gmieral  atall-fetl,  used  exclu- 
sively fur  tbe  pUiugh,  aiHl  treated  with  humauiiy. 


^rianOx. 

There  are  now  fine  cattle  In  Egypt;  but  the  FalcsiiDC 
cattle  appear  to  have  deteriuratetl,  in  size  at  least, 
since  Biblical  times.  "Ucvda  of  cattle,"  aaye  Schuben 
(Orieiaal  Chriuim  J^eekOur,  April,  186S),  "are  seldom 
to  be  seen ;  the  bnllock  of  tbe  neighbMiiood  of  Jem- 
salen  isnnaU  and  inrigniflcant;  beef  and  veal  we  but 
rare  dainties.  Tet  the  bulloek  tbrivca  better,  and  is 
more  frequently  seen,  in  the  upper  valley  of  tbe  Jndan, 
also  on  Mount  Tabor  and  near  Naaaretb,  but  particular- 
ly east  of  the  Jordan  on  tbe  road  tram  Jacob's-bridge 
to  Damascus."  See  also  Thomson  {Ixmd  md  Book,  i, 
518),  who  observes  that  danger  from  being  gored  bas 
not  ceased  "amoig  the  half-wild  drovea  that  taqga 
over  the  luxuriant  pastures  in  certain  pana  of  the 
country."  In  Palestine  the  Mosaic  law  provided  with 
care  fur  the  kind  treatment  of  cattle;  fur  in  treading 
out  com^the  Oriental  mode  of  separating  the  grain 
from  the  straw — it  was  enjoined  that  the  ox  should 
not  be  muzzled  (Deut.  xxv,  4),  and  old  cattle  that  bad 
long  8er\-ed  in  dllsge  were  often  suffered  to  wander  at 
large  till  their  death— a  practice  stUl  in  vogue,  tboogh 
ftom  a  different  motive,  in  Indi^  But  the  Hebrews 
and  other  nations  of  Syria  grazed  th«r  domealic  stock, 
particularly  those  tribes  which,  rending  to  the  east  of 
tbe  Jordan,  had  fertile  districts  for  that  purpose.  Here, 
of  course,  tbe  droves  became  shy  and  wild  ;  and  though 
we  are  inclined  to  apply  tbe  passage  in  Psa.  xxii,  12  to 
wild  HKcies,  yet  old  buIls.roanung  at  large  in  a  land 
when  the  lion  kat  ib^^dad^tiS^^KWaiBe  taeer 
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and  M  they  would  obtain  cowa  fitnn  th«  pattnra,  then 
must  have  been  wild  breeda  in  the  woods,  u  Berce  and 
nsolute  u  real  wild  Uri— which  ancient  name  may  be 
a  mere  nodifleition  of  Sim.   See  Umkobii. 

There  wm  no  animal  in  the  rural  eoonooiy  of  the 
Israeli  tea,  or  indeed  in  that  of  the  ancient  Orientals 
generalljr,  that  was  held  in  higher  cateem  than  the  ox ; 
and  deeerredly  ao,  (iir  the  ox  was  the  animal  apon 
wboee  patient  labors  depended  all  the  ordinary  opem- 
tims  of  fanning.  Ploughing  with  horses  was  a  thing 
nmr  thoogfat  of  in  tbosa  daya.  Awes,  indeed,  were 
■sad  tor  thto  pnrpoee  {see  Am]  ;  but  it  waa  dte  ox  upon 
whom  devolved  for  the  most  part  thb  important  sei^ 
rice.  The  pr&«min«it  valoe  of  the  ox  to  '*a  nation  of 
htMbandmen  like  the  Israelites,"  to  oae  an  exprearion 
of  Hichaelis  in  his  article  on  this  subject,  will  be  at 
once  eridcnt  from  the  scriptnial  account  of  tlw  various 
naea  to  which  it  is  appUed.  Animals  of  tlie  ox  family 
were  used  ftn'idoiighiBg(Dettt.xxii,10;  1  Sam.  xiv,  14; 
lKiiigixix,l9i  Job  1,14;  Amos vi,  IS, etc);  fortread- 
ing  oat  corn  (Deat.xxY,4;  Hoe.x,ll;  Hicir.lS;  1 
Cor.  ix,  9;  1  Tim,  r,  18)  [see  Aoriculturx]  ;  for 
draught  purposes,  when  they  were  geuerally  yoked  in 
pain  (Numb,  rii,  8;  ISam.  vi,?;  28iun.vi,6);  as  beasts 
ufbunlen  (1  ChrDn.xit,40);  their  deeh  was  eaten  (Oeut, 
xiv,  4;  1  Kings  i,  9;  iv,  28;  xix,  21;  Isa.  xxii,  18: 
Pror.  XV,  17 ;  Mch.  t,  18) ;  th^  were  naed  in  the  aaeri- 
fleea  [see  SACBincB] ;  they  supplied  milk,  butter,  etc 
(Deut.  xxxii,  14;  Isa.  tU,  22;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29).  See 
Bitttkr;  Hilk. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  slaughter  of  any  cfnm 
animal,  excepting  as  "  an  offerii^  unto  the  Lord  before 
the  tabernacle,"  during  the  time  that  ^e  laraelitee 
abode  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xvii,  1-6),  although  ex- 
pressly designed  to  keep  the  people  from  iddatiy,  no 
doubt  oonttibuted  to  the  fmaervation  of  their  oxen 
and  abeep,  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  kiU  except- 
ing in  puMic  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  during 
the  fony  years'  wamleringa  nxen  and  sheep  were  rarelr 
uaed  as  food,  whence  it  wujleak  that  they  so  often  lust- 
ed after.  (SeelCiefaMlli,i:4iw^irose^ait.l«;)  See 
WiMsa. 

OX.  The  ox  and  the  sh  are  often  represented 
nond  die  cradle  of  the  Kalivity,  in  aUnrion  to  laa.  i,  8. 
BelcCh  saya  that  the  lion  and  ox  in  ftont  of  doors,  and  a 
cock  or  eagle  upon  ^e  church,  were  oommon  represent*- 
tiena.    See  Walcott,  Saered  A  nAttology,  p.  418. 

OX-GOAD  "ra^p;  Sept,  aporfiumQ  r&v 

fiaHv ;  Vulg.  vosKT,  Judg.  iii,  31).    See  Goad. 

OX,  WILD  OBtn,  Kin,  ted  or  fd ;  Sept.  5pvK,  atvrM- 
m ;  Aq.,  Symm.,  and  Theod.,  &pvi ;  Vulg.  orj/x),  is  men- 
liuned  among  the  beasts  that  were  to  be  eaten  (Deuu 
xiv,&);  again,  in  Isaiah,"  they  lie  at  the  bead  of  all  the 
■trerta  like  a  wild  bull  in  the  nets,"  The  most  impor- 
tant aocteot  vetsiMW  point  to  the  oryx  (Oryx  Uueoryx) 
as  the  wrimal  denoted  \ty  the  Hebrew  words.  Were  it 
not  fiur  the  bet  that  another  Hebrew  name  {yttdamr) 
seems  to  stand  for  this  animal,  we  should  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  referring  the  tod  to  the  antelope  above  named, 
CoL  H.  Smith  suggests  that  the  antelope  be  calls  the 
Nubian  Oryx  (firgx  Too)  may  be  the  animal  intend- 
ed; this,  however,  ii  probably  only  a  variety  of  the 
other.  Oedmann  (Verm.  StanmL  p.  iv,  28)  thinks  the 
BsAule  {Akepkaha  bUbatu)  may  be  the  fd;  this  is  the 
AUervef-mwA  of  North  AHoa  mentioned  by  Shaw 
(7>av.i,31(KSToed.).  SeeAimLOPE;  FauxwDkkb. 

Oxanblldg*,  John,  a  celebrated  En^iah  Noneon- 
fennist,  for  eome  time  minister  in  this  country,  was  bom 
at  Daventry ,  Enghmd,  Jan.  80, 1 809.  He  was  educated 
■t  Oxrord,  and  also  at  Cambridge,  and  at  the  lait  iini- 
venity  be  took  his  degree  in  16SI.  He  was  tutor  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford ;  bat  was  deprived  of  this  posi- 
tion in  1684,  because  he  refused  to  give  up  the  practice 
of  paanadlng  Ma  pofdls  to  sabseribe  to  certain  nli^ous 
Ktielee  of  hia  own  flaming.  He  spent  the  next  fern 
years  as  a  roiasioaary  in  the  Bermuda  Islands.  Through 


the  intervention  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  was  ap- 
pointed fellow  Eton  CuU^  in  1642;  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  a  chorch  in  Beveriy  in  1644.  He 
afterwards  settled  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  where  he  was 
silenced  by  the  Bartholomew  aot  In  1662.  Having  (or 
some  time  urged  the  importance  of  the  new  settlements 
in  Dutch  Guiana,  then  under  lord  Willoughby,  as  a 
field  of  misnonary  labor,  he  now  himself  led  the  way  to 
Surinam,  where  he  labored  for  aome  time  diligently  and 
with  snocees.  In  1667  be  visited  Barl>adoe^  whence  in 
1669  be  proceeded  to  Boston,  He  was  ordained  pnator 
of  the  Knt  Cbwch,  Boston,  in  conjunction  wiUi  the 
Rev.  Jamas  Allen,  April  10,  1670;  and  remained  then 
uotU  his  death,  Dec  28,  1674.  Though  OxenMt^ 
was  a  very  popular  preacher,  his  whole  life  seems  to 
have  been  passed  in  religious  controveny.  His  pub- 
lications are,  A  Double  Watdaoard  (1661)  >-A  Sm^ 
tenable  PnpodHonfor  Propagatvkg  the  Go^l  bg  Ckris- 
titm  Cohmn  i»  the  OmtiiKtit  of  Ntm  Guiana  (Lon- 
don). The  aignmenU  employed  by  Oxenbridge  hi 
this  pamphlet  are  well  chosen  and  aUy  pursued ;  but 
their  influence  was  much  weakened  by  a  spirit  of  in- 
tolerant sltife ; — £'/ec(toa<SertNOR(1671): — A  Semwn  on 
SmmMable  Se^timg  of  God,  See  Anderson,  Bi^ory  of 
the  CoUmial  ChunA,  it,  245-249;  Brown,  ffigtory  oflh« 
Profxiffolicm  if  Chrulumitjf  mmmff  the  Hmthen,  iii,  490 ; 
Drak^  Dicliomarji  <f  Ammem  Biogra^,  B.vr,  Alli- 
bM»,  OkltomiTy  if  BrilM  mid  Ameriem  Amthon,a.v. 

Oxendlne,  ALBXANt>BR  W.,  an  American  Baptist 
minister,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  bom  in  South  Car- 
olina Aug,  26, 1759.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  colonial 
strxiggle  be  enlisted,  and  was  one  of  the  famous  Uariott 
men.  After  the  war  he  preached  for  many  years,  and 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  with  sight,  hearing,  and 
intellect  unimpaired,  at  Benton's  Creek,  Rielpe  C^niy, 
Ho.,  Sept.  8, 1869. 

Oxenstieni,  Axbl  GnsTATSSOir,  one  of  the  most 
illostriotts  statesmen  of  the  ]7tb  century,  especially 
prominent  in  upholding  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
at  a  most  critical  period,  was  bom  June  16, 1688,  at 
Fanoe,  in  the  province  tk  Upland,  Sweden.  He  waa 
deacaaded  from  an  ancient  highly  Brist4>cratic  bmily, 
dlstingnislied  In  Swedish  hiatory.  Early  deprived  of 
bis  fatlMT,  he  received  under  the  direction  of  his  moth- 
«r  an  ednctrtlonal  training  l>ecnnDing  his  rank.  As  if 
in  preparation  for  the  ministry  in  ihe  Lutheran  Chorch, 
wldch  bad  already  been  Introduced  and  estalilished  as 
the  sute  religion  by  Gustavus  Vasa  (1528-60),  he  at- 
tended the  German  universities  of  Rostock,  Witten- 
berg, and  Jena,  studying  at  the  same  time  jnrispm- 
dence ;  hat  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  held  an  ec- 
clesiastical office;  ret  even  in  bis  subsequent  career 
of  diplomacy,  he  always  preserved  a  fondness  for  theo- 
logical aubjet-ta,  and  a  zealous  enthnatasm  for  the  main- 
tenance and  propagation  of  the  evangelical  doctrines. 
After  having  Anished  hts  academical  course  by  gradu- 
ating at  Wittenberg,  be  visited  most  of  the  German 
courts.  Ill  1608  he  returned  home,  and  was  called  Into 
state  service  by  Cbatles  IX  (16M-1611).  Ha  was  sent 
on  several  diplomatic  missions,  in  which  be  showed 
such  tact  and  skill  that  the  king,  verging  on  the  grave, 
appointed  him  guardian  of  the  royal  Ihmlly,  and  placed 
hlra  with  six  others  at  the  bead  of  the  regency.  It 
was  at  Oxenstiero's  n^nt  suggestion,  after  the  death 
of  the  king,  that  the  crown  prince,  though  only  seven- 
teen years  old,  was  declared  of  age  at  Nykoeping 
(1611),  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Ghstavus  Adol- 
phua.  Oxenstiera  was  selected  to  act  as  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom,  and  In  this  high  office  he  enjoyed  and 
justified  the  fUfl  confidence  and  fHendship  of  his  sov- 
ereign, who  leaned  on  him,  as  did  Henry  IV  of  France 
on  Sully,  in  all  the  political  conflicts  and  complica- 
tions in  which  his  rel/n  from  beginning  to  end  waa 
innrfred,  his  oool  Insight  and  prudence  tempering 
the  ardent  bnpulaes  of  the  kinapand  contribnttng 
tberebj  not  a  UtUe  tohtoi#Qiqp.by&LwOOg4^sai». 
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■ttsro'i  InfloeDOB,  airiitod  bjr  tba  quMii'iiiotlier/thit 
Omtavas  Adolphm  gav«  np  contriving  utM  in  Uwm 
dsys  irooM  harfl  been  coasldered  a  meMlliaac«  with 
Ebba  Bratie,  snd  married  the  gentle  and  beautiftil  Mary 
Eleonore,  a  princess  of  the  Iioum  of  Brandenbni^,  which 
proved  a  mutually  liappy  union.  In  1618  (Jan.  16),  aa 
Swedish  plenipot«RtUr7,  Oxenettem  eigned  a  treaty  of 
peace  wiOi  Denmark,  to  give  the  coontry  an  opportuni- 
ty, in  a  measure,  to  recover  from  internal  and  ezter- 
nij  commotiona.  In  KU  he  accompanied  the  king  to 
Livonia,  and  soon  had  the  satlsfiiction  (1617)  of  tenoi* 
naUng  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Sweden  by  an 
Iwnorable  treaty  at  Stobova.  Id  1621,  aftor  the  king 
had  departed  tor  a  eampalgn  in  Poland,  ha  wm  de> 
Bpatched  with  uveral  regfrnenta  to  oocnpy  and  govern 
certain  diatricta  of  Pnisaia,  then  under  the  auioafai^ 
of  Poland,  which  the  Swedish  arms  had  gained,  and  he 
filled  this  post  four  years  to  the  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try. When,  in  1628,  Austria  and  the  Catholic  league 
attempted  to  secure  tbe  Baltic  coast,  he  negotiated  with 
the  diike  of  Pomerania  and  tbe  king  of  Denmark  to  re- 
trace or  re-enforce  the  Danish  garrbon  of  Stralsnnd  by 
Swedish  troops,  and  thus  ftiiitr«ted  all  efforts  to  capt- 
ure that  stronghold,  so  that  Wallenstdn,  the  imperial 
general,  wbo  had  bmsted  that  he  would  take  tiiat  ci^ 
even  if  it  were  bound  by  chains  to  the  sky,  bad  to  beat 
an  inglorious  retreat.  He  succeeded  also,  supported 
by  tbe  mediation  of  England  and  France,  in  effecting  | 
an  armistice  for  six  years  with  Poland,  All  these  pro- 
ceedings appear  as  amngementa  preparatory  to  that 
grander  undertaking  of  his  administration — an  expedi- 
tion into  Germany.  The  pious  and  chivalrous  king 
had  long  meditated  it,  and  was  prevented  only  by  the 
cautions  remonstrance  of  his  minister;  but  now  the 
measure  was  determined  on,  alike  from  the  policy  of 
setf-preservaUoD  and  the  moral  motive  of  succoring  the 
sorely  oppressed  co-rellgioniBts  who,  since  I6I8,  were 
waging  an  unequal  struggle  against  tbe  combined 
forces  of  Stunaniam.  It  is  beyond  our  design  here  to 
delineate  tbe  origin  and  prograae  of  tiie  Thb^-yeara 
War  (q.  v.) ;  we  have  only  to  sketch  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  great  chancellor  of  Sweden.  We  will 
state  briefly :  Gustavus  Adolphus  landed  in  July,  16S0, 
on  the  German  coast  with  15,000  choice  troops,  accom- 
panied by  his  minister.  Oxenstiem  bad  put  all  bis 
energy  Into  the  execntkm  of  the  plan,  procuring  men, 
money,  and  material ;  and  bis  d^domatic  tolent  had 
ample  scope  to  overcome  the  lakewannness  and  Jeal- 
ousy of  the  German  Protestant  princes.  Their  united 
activity  restored  again  the  fortunce  of  Protestantism. 
GuBtavua  Adolphus  advanced  into  tbe  heart  of  Ger- 
many as  In  triumph,  defeated  Tilly  near  Leipeic,  and 
fell,  Nov.  16.  1682,  on  tbe  bbody  fleld  of  Lutzen, 
Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  finishing  the  battle  victori- 
ously against  Wallenstein.  The  death  of  the  king, 
well  calculated  greatly  to  anoMinige  one  and  to  dlnuy 
the  other  of  the  contending  parties,  did  not  move  Ox- 
enstlem  to  give  up  the  cause  as  lost,  though  it  added 
much  to  bis  embarrassments  and  reeponsibUitles,  Here 
nay  also  be  remarked,  as  a  imof  of  the  authori^  and 
confidence  he  enjoyed  home,  that  when  he  sent  what 
purported  to  be  the  testament  of  the  late  king,  and 
drawn  up  by  bim,  but  not  signed  by  the  royal  hand, 
it  was  accepted  as  binding,  and  its  tenor  observed  by 
the  Swedish  Diet  Oxenstlem  was  appcrinted  •  dele- 
gate to  Germany  with  fiill  powers  to  make  any  arrange^ 
ment  which  he  might  deem  best  for  the  weUsre  of  his 
country.  He  immediately  exerted  himself  to  Increase 
tbe  number  Mid  strength  <tf  the  armies  in  the  field, 
and  went  to  Dresden  and  Berlin  to  concert  measures 
fbr  the  effectual  continuation  of  tbe  war.  In  March, 
1683,  he  convened  a  congress  of  the  German  princes 
at  Heilbronn,  and  by  tbst  assembly  was  declared  di- 
rector of  tbe  evangelical  alliance.  Also  Holland  and 
France,  from  which  latter  Sweden  had  been  subsidized 
with  money  since  Jan.  1, 1681,  lie  tried  to  interest 
and  stir  np  to  more  energetic  asaistence.    At  bis  re> 


turn  to  Suony  (10*O>  fi^i^lng  nflUra  In  th»  ■■Mm 

disorder— tbe  cod  federates  vacillating,  the  aoUicn  dxt- 
aatlsfied  and  lost  to  all  discifJine,  and  after  Che  dnast<j 
of  NOrdlingen  almoat  all  deepwring,  evea  the  elector  of 
Saxony  openly  gone  over  to  the  enemy — hie  mind,  rich 
in  resources  even  in  these  perplexing  dreumet— cea, 
discorered  waja  aad  means  to  rescue  his  paz^  tram 
immlnanttnln.  TUs  accomplished  (1686),  he  ratamcd 
to  Sweden,  wheuM  he  had  been  abaent  tar  ten  yean. 
LMigittg  for  a  more         sphere  of  action,  he  rwrigaed 
in  the  first  session  of  tbe  senate  he  attended  bin  pleu- 
potentiaiy  powers,  with  the  advice  never  to  ooofide  so 
much  power  as  be  bad  been  intrusted  with  to  any  one 
peraoo,  last  It  nri^  be  abuaed ;  he  ntaineA  oo^  Uf 
seat  ■■  chanoeUor  of  the  kingdom,  and  aa  one  of  tfat 
five  guardians  of  the  only  child  and  daughter  of  Go^ 
tarua  Adolphus,  who  waa  but  aeven  yenra  dd  at  tha 
time  of  his  dei^.  Concerning  the  latter  be  proved  • 
fiUthful  Mentor,  taking  particular  pains  to  give  her 
daily  leaaons  in  the  science  of  government  and  inter- 
national law,  and  found  in  Cbrii^na  an  apt  and  qnick- 
wftted  pupil.    In  this  oouneetion  may  be  mentiaoed 
the  pruponl  of  IQdielien — who  wiabed  to  render  Um 
more  pliable  for  Us  own  ends,  and  pfomiaad  Un  mil 
the  French  inflnence— to  transfer  the  cnnrn  of  8w«dcn 
by  a  marriage  of  one  of  Oxenatieni's  ■oae  with  the 
royal  heiress  Into  hk  own  family.  Tbe  Swedish  chas- 
cellor  resisted  the  alluring  temptation  and  declined 
the  offer.    Meanwhile  the  politioo^dtgiooe  contest  ia 
Germany  was  maintained  on  the  part  of  Sweden  by  the 
generals  Horn,  Baner,  and  Torstenaoa  wiA  varying 
success.    In  1645  he  sent  his  son  Jobs  there  to  watch 
more  closely  tbe  intoreste  of  Sweden,  and  aaaist  is 
bringing  about  a  satisfkctoiy  settlement.  Ndther 
party  gave  up  until  both  were  nearly  exhamstcd. 
After  protracted  negotiations  at  Mtlnster  and  Oena- 
brttck,  they  agreed  to  what  ia  styled  tbe  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (q.  v.),  which,  besides  other  poUtical 
changes,  established  the  principle  of  at  least  partial 
tderanee  In  rellgkias  matters  (^ed  Oct.  K 
Sweden,  nniversally  and  snifotAily  Lidheran,  received 
as  indemnity  five  millions  of  thalws,  a  part  of  Pom- 
erania, Bremen,  Terden,  and  Wismar.    In  164S  Ox- 
enstiem  secretly  organized  a  war  with  Denmark, 
which  had  subjected  Sweden  to  long-steDding  humili- 
ations, and  by  skilfbl  mani^enMit  obtained  tte  adnn- 
tage  of  his  adversary.    In  the  negotiatfona  iieees«i> 
tated  in  consequence,  OxenstiMik,  who  attended  them 
personally,  extorted  In  tbe  peace  of  Brdmaebro  tbe 
most  fkvorable  terms,  ending  with  an  increase  of  ter- 
ritory.   Christina,  who  since  December,  1644,  had  be- 
come queen  of  Siraden,  acknowledged  Us  services  by 
raising  him  to  the  rank  of  a  count  (of  Sfidennark),  and 
tin  University  of  Upeala  elected  him  ite  cbancetlor. 
Engrossed  as  be  was  with  the  bnsiness  of  foreign  re)a- 
tiotm,  be  was  by  do  means  nnmindftil  of  domestic  at 
fairs  and  home  rule.   In  1684  he  snbmined  to  tits 
Swedish  IHet  a  constitution,  which  was  eonridered  a 
masterpiece  of  rtatesmanship,  and  was  gladly  aeeepu 
cd.    He  abolished  many  oppreeslve  taxee,  urged  econ- 
omy in  administration,  &voted  and  fostered  all  kindsof 
industry,  and  caused  canals  to  he  oonatmetad,  1b  order 
to  fiidlltate  intereonne  in  tbe  Interior  and  oonmsree 
with  other  nations.   Nor  was  he  backward  in  provid- 
ing for  die  moral  and  Intellectnal  advancement  of  the 
people ;  he  was  instnimental  in  founding  the  univer- 
sities of  Abo  and  Dorpat,  and  many  new  scho^  aad 
academies,  five  of  which  be  established  out  of  hie  own 
parse.    The  last  years  of  his  lifo  were  much  embit- 
tered 1^  the  conduct  of  the  young  queen,  who,  en- 
dowed with  blg^  IntelUgenee  and  knowledjn,  aii^ 
have  shone  a  star  of  the  first  magnltode  in  this  Dntt 
of  Eunpe ;  but,  disregarding  <dder  and  wiser  counseh^ 
under  tbe  Inflnence  of  unworthy  bvorttes  she  indulged 
in  passions  aad  caprices  tliat  created  general  discon- 
tent.  Tet  when  made  aware  of  the  public  sentiment 
she  decided  to  resign,  and  nominated,  her  cousin  hsr 
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■over«l|{n,  reniunstrated  most  Btrenuoasly  agtinst  such 
a  step  as  unworthy  of  her  talents,  Knd  fraught  with 
evils  for  the  caanVry.    Stw  for  the  time  dosirted,  nn- 
derweot  in  1660  coroiutioii,  and  for  a  while  manifested 
more  proper  attention  to  goveinmental  affairs,  hot  won 
wlapaad  into  her  foraw  -wayt,  and,  impatiant  of  the 
mtnlnt  impoeed  upmi  ber  u  tiw  bead  of  a  moral  and 
sen«iUve  nation,  carried  out  her  resolution,  aod  in  1054, 
In  »  diet  parpoeely  convolced,  laid  down  the  royal  in- 
a^tnia.  to  confer  them  on  her  oouin,  Obarlss  Goshivus, 
prxDce  palatine.  Oxenstiem,  under  the  pretext  of  sick* 
DesSf  kept  away  ftom  the  deliberations  neceasuy  fur 
kbe  execution  of  this  measure.    He  died  in  the  same 
year  CAng.  28, 1654).  Christina,  not  altogether  too  well 
affected  towards  him,  bears  this  testimony  to  his  char- 
acter :  *  ^  He  had  great  capacity  and  knowledge  of  sec- 
ular affiairs  and  interests;  he  itnew  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  all  the  European  states.    He  was  possessed 
of  ctmsommate  wisdom  and  prudence,  had  a  rast  ca- 
pacity and  a  great  heart.    State  affUrs  wm  for  him 
amosement.    Be  was  amUtioas,  but  loyal  and  incor- 
rnptibls.**  He  was  certunlytba  greatest  politician  and 
■tatoamaa  which  Sweden  Ims  prodooed.   An  extrmor- 
dinmy  aagacity  and  immovable  calmness  characterized 
all  his  decisions,  and  energy  and  perseverance  their  ex- 
ccntion.    Nothing  was  deferred  to  tiie  following  day, 
and  stUl  less  forgotten,  and  his  activity  never  tired. 
His  faculties  in  this  respect  border  on  the  marvellous. 
On  all  important  a&lra  hia  aetivity,  his  will,  hla  b^- 
aliy  is  impressed.  There  is  not  a  riogle  braach  of  die 
Swedish  government  which  does  not  owe  to  him  im- 
pcovements.    His  vsst  activity  would  have  been  im- 
poenble  witboet  strict  gravity  and  order,  which  he  ex- 
acted of  others  as  well  as  of  himself.   His  good  health 
•ad  equanimity  served  to  lighten  the  tnirden  of  work 
and  care.  He  was  unnsnally  unselfish  and  disinterest- 
ed; be  nevernsedbiainflneaoe,extens|veaaitwas,to 
amaaa  pmpvttj  by  penrerse  means;  on  tiie  contraiy,  be 
repeatedly  adnoiced  ooo^darabie  amns  fior  puUlc  por- 
poaoa  without  Interest.    Fmgal  In  his  household,  he 
was  for  disi^y  and  luxury  where  he  acted  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  state.  As  •  negotiator  he  ranked  with 
the  highest  diplomsts  of  the  period,  even  Ricbeliea  not 
excepted.    O>ol,  reser^'ed,  Ailly  acquainted  with  hu- 
mnn  cbanctar,  penetrating  to  the  aaallest  details  of 
tlw  situation,  he  eondoeted  aAin  with  a  sore  glance ; 
only  his  haughtiness,  which  was  sometimes  excessive, 
damaged  him  now  and  then.    His  bearing  was  im- 
posing, tboogh  his  stature  was  only  a  little  above  mid- 
dle height.    As  a  diversion  and  refreshment  from  his 
serious  practical  occupation,  he  read  Greek  and  Latin 
clnsaice,  in  whicb  latter  tongue  be  could  flnently  eon- 
▼eree;  and  pentsed  the  Bible  and  the  fiithera  of  the 
Chnrcb.    Bis  l^ra  to  Grotios  allow  ns  to  form  an 
opinion  of  his  vast  emdltion ;  often  in  his  despatches 
to  the  king  he  would  attach  long  treatises  on  the  sub- 
jects under  consideration.  There  are,  however,  few  of 
his  writings  published.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of 
the  second  v^nme  of  Cbemnits's  Hittoria  belli  Sueco- 
Gtrwumd;  and  his  correspondence  with  hla  son  John 
(19^1649)  baa  beni  edited  br  GJorwell ;  but  tbere 
Tanain  in  tlie        archives  of  Stockholm  six  vols.  fol. 
of  letters  written  by  him  Aom  1696  to  1688 ;  and  in 
Riddentoipe  aod  F^kenbe^  a  still  larger  number  of 
docnments  of  his  hand  are  preserved.    See  Geier, 
8me**ia  Folkefi  Hutona;  SchQler,  GeiekitAu  det 
dniaiifgdhrigen  Kriega;  Londblad,  Svfntk  PiutarcA 
(Stockholm,  1824,  2  vols.);  Coxe,  ffotue  o/Avttria; 
Gardner,  TUrts-ymn  War  (N.  T.  1874,  12mo),  p. 
166, 172, 174. 192.   (C.  B.) 
Oziord,  ConnoUa  of  (Conciua  Oxohiknbia), 
neie  frequently  held  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Of  these  the 
Boat  impntant  are : 

(1)  Coovened  in  1160,  in  which  mwe  than  thirty 
Vandois  or  Publicani,  who  bad  lately  come  over  into 
Rf^iwH*,  beaded  by  one  Genid,  aod  who  denied  b«j>- 


tiam,  Ae  Eudunirt,  and  nmriagc^  aod  who  set  at 

naught  the  authority  of  the  Church,  were  condemned, 
and  given  over  to  the  secular  arm ;  upon  which  they 
were  sentenced  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  snd  pubM- 
lidy  flogged  out  of  the  city,  and  were  forbidden  to  re- 
main in  that  neighborhood.  They  appear  to  have 
made  bat  one  ooovert,  a  woman,  who  soon  returned 
into  the  Cboteh.— Labb^  Cona  x,  1401  See  Wilkina, 
Co«ci,438. 

(2)  King  John,  on  his  return  from  abroad,  assembled 
a  large  number  of  bis  clergy  and  barons^  flrst  at  Lon- 
don, and  subsequently  at  Oxford,  demanding  a  certain 
portion  of  the  ecderiaatical  revenues,  but  this  wss  unan- 
imously refused  (Wilkiae,  Coac.  i, 

(3)  Was  held  at  tbe  monastery  ofOsney,  near  Oxford, 
on  the  11th  of  Jime,  by  Stephen  Langtoo,  archbishop 
of  Canterbary  aod  cardinal  l^te,  who  picahied.  This 
was  a  council  of  all  England,  and  flf^  canons  were 
published  in  conformity  with  those  <tf  the  Council  of 
Lateranof  1216: 

I.  Excommunicates  generallj  all  who  encroach  upon 
the  rights  of  the  Chnrch,  dtHturb  the  public  peace,  etc. 

S.  Direcia  that  blshopa  shall  retain  about  tnem  wise  and 
diatltable  abnosers,  and  attend  to  tbe  petitions  of  the 
poor;  that  tbey  shall  also  at  times  themaelves  hear  and 
make  confessiuua ;  that  tbej  shall  reside  at  their  catb^ 
dra)B,aie. 

a  ForbldaUihopa,  archdeacons,  and  deans  to  take  any- 
tblug  for  collattona  or  IneUtntions  to  beneflces. 

C.  Orders  the  celeliraiton  of  the  nocturnal  and  dtomal 
ofllce,  and  of  all  the  sacrsmenu,  especially  tboee  of  bap- 
tism and  of  the  altar. 

7.  PurUds  priests  to  ear  maaa  more  than  once  In  the 
same  day,  except  at  Chnstmas  and  Baster,  and  when 
there  wa*  a  corpn  to  be  burled. 

10.  Orders  curaies  to  preaeh  often,  and  to  attend  to  the 
sick. 

I I.  Directs  that  the  omaatents  and  vessels  ofthe  church 
be  property  kept,  and  that  In  every  church  there  shall  be 
a  sflver  distlce  and  a  clean  wblle  linen  cloth  for  tbe  altar ; 
also  thst  old  corporals  be  burned,  etc. 

18.  Forbids  any  one  to  resign  his  benefice,  retalufng  the 
vicarage,  to  prevent  susptdon  ofnulawftd  bargain. 

18.  Forbids  to  divide  iMnefices  In  order  to  provide  for 
several  persona. 

15.  Ordera  churches  not  worth  more  than  five  narks  a 

Kar  to  be  given  to  none  but  such  as  will  redde  and  min- 
er Id  them. 

16.  AMlgna  to  the  perpetual  TtcarastlpendtMtlsMthan 
five  markis  ouept  In  Walea,  "where  vicars  are  content 
with  less  Inr  reason  oftlie  pnrer^  ofthe  churehes."  Or> 
ders  that  the  dioeesan  shall  decide  wbetber  the  patsou  or 
vicar  ohall  bear  the  diarges  of  tbe  dinrch. 

IT.  Ordera  that  in  large  parishes  there  shall  be  two  or 
three  priests. 

IS.  Directs  that  the  bishop  shall  make  the  pmon  pre- 
sented to  s  living  take  an  oatb  tluit  be  has  nntber  given 
nitr  promised  an  jtbing  to  the  patron, 

19.  Provides  thst  in  each  arcndeaconry  eonftsaora  ahall 
be  appointed  for  the  rural  deans  and  others  of  the  cleiyy 
who  may  be  unwilling  to  confess  to  the  blabop, 

10.  Tskes  fhw  the  rani  deans  tbe  'r^'o'Mf  of  matri- 
monial canaaa. 

n.  Forbids,  under  anathema,  to  harbor  thieves,  etc 

IS  and  as.  Relate  to  archidiacoBal  visitations.  FwMd 
those  dlgnttaries  to  burden  tbe  clergy  whom  they  visit 
with  many  boiiMs,  to  invite  strangers  to  the  procoratlMis 
provided  for  them,  or  to  extort  pncnntlons  without 
reasonable  canee^ 

M.  Forbids  to  M  oat  to  Bun  aRbdeaoonries,  deanerlea, 
etc 

W.  Ordera  tbe  arebdeacona  to  take  care  in  thslr  vlslta- 
titms  that  the  canon  of  tbe  mass  be  eorrect;  that  tbe 
priest  can  rightly  prononnee  the  words  of  the  csnun  and 
of  baptism;  that  laj'meu  be  taoght  how  to  baptise  right- 
ly in  case  of  necewlty ;  and  that  tbe  host,  chrism,  and 
holy  oil  be  kept  nnder  luck  and  key,  etc. 

M.  Forbids  Dishops,  archdeacons,  and  tbeir  ofltoers  to 
pass  senteaos  witbont  first  giving  the  canonical  monl- 
[lons. 

ST.  ForMds  to  exact  any  fee  for  barlals  and  the  admln- 
tstratton  of  tbe  holy  saeraaientB. 

B<i.  Orders  ecclesiastics  to  wesr  decent  habits  with  close 
copes,  to  observe  the  tonsure,  to  keep  their  hair  cut  short, 
snd  to  abrtain  from  Immoderate  eating  and  drinklug. 

SI.  Forbids  clergymen  in  boly  orders  publicly  to  keep 
eoncnbtnes. 

Si.  Forbids  the  clergy  to  spend  thdr  eccletiastieal  rev 
ennes  In  building  huiuea  on  lay  fees  fi>r  their  sona,  neph- 
ewr,  or  concnMnea. 

86.  Forbtda  the  nuns  to  wear  velis  of  sUlc,  to  nee  pins 
of  fllver  and  gold,  and  to  wear  girdles  worked  and  em- 
broidered, ana  long  trains. 

41.  Forbids  to  give  to  a  penon  al^ai^^^^irlth  a 
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lieneflee,  bsTlog  am  of  •oult,  toy  mmne  rat  of  notlMr 
ctanrdi.  , 

4S  and  48.  Order  monb  to  lln  In  common,  and  liirbid 
them  to  recelTo  Kaj  one  Into  tbtUr  euiDinnall7  nndw 
slghMen  yeuB  of  aga. 

.  44.  Orders  monka  to  ffin  awaj  to  tlw  poor  wlut  n- 
mains  of  their  repaaU. 

4D.  Pnrbtda  monks  to  make  wtlla. 

4T.  Fnrblda  monks  and  canons  r^nlar  tn  «at  md  drink 
saTe  St  Uie  appointed  hoars ;  permit*  them  toqunch  their 
thtrst  in  the  refectory,  bat  not  to  lndnl|{e. 

In  the  Oxford  copy  of  theae  constitutions  two  others 
are  added  relating  to  the  Jews. — Johnson,  EocL  Can' 
on*;  Conc.xi,m;  WUkins, Cmr, i, 

(4)  Convened  in  1822,  by  Wslter  Beynolda,  arch- 
bishop of  Cuteibuiy,  ia  wlUch  ten  wowitntinm  were 
pabHsbed: 

1.  Relates  to  the  conferring  of  holr  orders.  Directs 
that  all  candidates  ahall  be  exarolneo  preTlonalj:  enu- 
nerales  those  cases  In  which  hoW  ordem  shall  be  reftifed. 
Also  forbids  to  admit  clerks  nrdslned  In  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  to  officiate  without  letters  dtsmlFsory  or 
commeudiitory  from  tbeir  ordluiirles.  Orders  ttant  muuks 
shall  be  ordained  by  their  own  diocesan. 

8.  Direct*  priests  to  exhort  thelrpeople  to  be  conflmed, 
and  adults  to  confess  before  counrmuUou.  Orders  that 
children  on  the  third  day  nfler  confirmation  be  carried  to 
church,  that  their  forebeHds  may  be  washed  In  (he  Itap- 
tl»lery  by  the  priest's  hand,  in  honor  of  the  chrism.  Pre- 
•crfbes  cantlon  against  children  receiving  coodrmatluu 
twice. 

B.  Itelates  to  extreme  nnctlon,  and  appealato  St.James 
<V,  14,  Ifi)  In  proof  of  lis  ueceMlly. 

4.  Orders  rectors  and  priests  to  be  carefnl  of  their  altars, 
to  keep  tbe  holy  Enctuiriat  In  a  clean  pyx  of  rilrer  or 
tTor>-,  or  other  beftttlns  maCsrlaL  to  renew  the  coDseemted 
host  weekly,  to  carry  It  to  the  auk  With  reverence)  alight 
gn\nn  hefore,  etc. 

0.  Orders  that  tbe  linen  ftaroltare  of  tbe  altar  be  kept 
whole  and  clean,  that  the  words  of  the  canon  be  fully 
niid  exactly  prononnced,  and  with  the  greatest  devotion. 
Forbids  a  priest  to  celebrate  mass  till  he  has  flnlsbed  mat- 
iat,  prime,  and  nndeni.  Directs  that  two  candles,  or  one 
at  lenst,  lie  lighted  at  high  mass. 

5.  Relates  to  ihe  duty  of  archdeacons  In  visitation. 

7.  Relates  to  marriage. 

8.  RelHles  to  penance.  Orders  the  priest  to  consider 
carettilly  the  partlcnlar  clrcnmstauces  of  esch  aUi,  to  re- 
ceive confosslous,  eapeclally  thoae  of  women,  in  some 
open  pince;  to  consult  the  tnshop,  or  some  discreet  men, 
In  donbtfal  cases,  and  to  be  careftil  not  to  make  tbe  peiH 
Items  Implicate  other  penuia  by  name  In  their  oonfes* 
Sions. 

9.  Forbids  apriest  In  a  state  of  mortal  sin  to  celebrate 
before  coufeesion.  Forliids  to  reveal  confeHlou  In  any 
way,  directly  or  Indirectly:  orders  that  a  priest  convtcied 
of  doing  so  shall  be  degraded  withont  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

10.  Orders  the  appointment  of  a  fit  prieat  in  every  dean- 
ery to  receive  the  conbsslon  of  the  clergy. 

— Johnson,  Eccl.  Canoiu;  Wilkins,  Cone  i,  fiI2. 

(6)  Hdd  in  1408,  by  Thomas  Arundel,  irchUabop  of 
Gintcrbufy,  againet  tbe  Lc^rda.  Ten  constitotions 
were  publiahed  at  thia  conndl,  and  sanctioned  in  one 
hekl  afterwaida  In  Losidon : 

1.  Forbids  any  one  to  preach  withont  belne  flrat  exam> 
Ined  and  allowed  by  the  diocesan.  Also  fitrmde  men  saa- 
pendsd  for  preaching  erroneous  doctrine  to  preach  within 
the  province  until  iney  be  res  cored  by  tbe  ordinary  who 
auspended  (hem.  Sentences  all  violators  of  this  statnte 
to  exeommnnlcathm.  Declares  that  any  preacher  who 
shall  a  second  time.  In  any  way.  Intimate  that  the  Church 
baa  not  power  to  ntaka  aneh  ordlnancaa  by  her  prelates, 
ataall  be  sentenced  to  exfiomnnnleatlon ;  and  all  Chris- 
tian people  forbtdden  lo  bold  any  conmnnlcatinn  with 
him  under  nttin  of  exeommunlcantm.  Further  declures 
that  when  lawfhlly  convicted  of  ao  doing,  such  oflkndera 
abuli  be  declared  heretics  by  tlie  ordinar}-,  and  Incur  all 
the  penalties  of  hereay,  and  Ibtir  alders  and  abettors 
also,  unless  they  desist  within  a  month  from  the  date  of 
Ihf  If  ptd  monition. 

i.  Forbids  tbe  clergy  and  people  of  any  pariah  to  allow 
any  one  to  preach  nnleea  ftail  aesnrnnce  be  flrst  given  of 
his  being  anthorlxed,  privileged,  or  sent  according  to  the 
totm  speclfled  In  Conetlintlon  L  Orders  that  the  chnrcb, 
ehnrchyiinl,  or  other  place  where  nnanthorlied  preachers 
have  been  permitted  to  hold  forth,  shall  be  put  under  an 
interdict.  Orders,  further,  thatanthorlied  preaeherv  shall 
■nit  their  discourses  to  the  clrcnmstnnces  of  their  hearerx. 

8.  Kxcommnuicaies, ipm> facta, all  whopreach or aay any- 
thing conimry  lo  the  tencbing  of  the  Cbnrcb  concerning 
the  sammenta,  or  nny  point  of  faith ;  declsrea  that  such 
offendern  shall  not  be  abaolved  (except  at  the  point  of 
amth},  uitleas  they  aMure  their  errors  and  do  penance. 
Ordem  that  persona  who  do  ap.a  eaeond  time  aball  be 


formally  denounced  aa  heretks.  and  nbfeet  to 

tlon  of  their  goods.  With  regard  to  the  penance  to  be 
performed.  It  \»  declared  that  toe  offender  aball  cxprmW 
recant  the  things  be  has  prvacbed,  taught,  or  aiBrnied  \% 
tbe  parish  church  in  wblch  he  did  so,  npon  aome  oae  or 
more  Li>rd's-days  or  holy  dnya  at  high  mass. 

4.  Forbids  school mai>ters  and  other  tescbere  to  Inatract 
their  pupils  In  the  sncraments  and  oiber  tlwolugical  pctatt 
contrary  to  the  determination  of  the  Chnrcb,  And  enMM 
them  n«it  to  permit  their  scholars  to  dlapaia  ptibUdy  et 
privniely  upon  snch  subjects. 

ff.  PorDids  to  read  any  bonk  composed  by  John  Wkk- 
llffe,  or  sny  other  In  bin  lime  or  since,  in  any  schuoU.  ball), 
Inua,  or  otner  places  whatsoever  within  tbe  province,  bb* 
less  It  have  l>eeii  flrst  examined  and  unaulmoosly  ap- 
proved by  the  nniveroitles  of  Oxford  or  Cumbridge. 

9.  Declares,  upon  the  authority  of  St.  Jerome,  that  (be 
irauslatioii  of  the  text  of  b*^  scripture  Is  a  daugeroei 
tUng,  because  It  la  not  easy  to  make  the  scdm  Id  all  re- 
><l>ect«  the  same :  enacts  that  no  one  shall  hencefiirtb,  by 
hie  own  authority,  translate  auy  text  of  Scripture;  tntu 
Biigli»h !  and  that  lio  part  of  any  such  book  or  tiraiuc 
lately  composed  in  the  time  of  John  WicklllEs  shall  be 
read  In  public  or  private,  under  pain  of  excommonicif 
lion. 

T.  ForWds  any  one,  under  pain  of  being  pablWy  de- 
nounced excommunicate,  to  propoaa  or  aaaart  va  pnigp- 
oaiilona  which  carry  a  sound  contrary  to  tbe  CaUMdlc 
fsltb  or  good  morals. 

8.  Forbids  all  diapnting,  either  In  public  or  private, 
concerning  things  determined  by  the  Chnrcb,  nnleas  It  be 
in  order  to  get  at  the  Inie  meaning.  Forbids,  alscs  to 
call  iu  qnestHm  the  anthorily  of  Church  dedslons,  or  iu> 
preach  anything  contrary  to  them,  especially  conceratng 
the  adorailoa  of  the  cmas,  the  veoeratlon  of  tbe  Imani 
of  the  saints,  and  pilgrimages  to  holy  places  and  relics, 
or  against  taking  oaths  in  Judicial  m altera.  Orders  aU 
preachers  to  encourage  these  things,  as  well  as  proces- 
sions, genuflflctlonSL  bowings,  inceiislngs,  klssdngs.  olda* 
ttons,  pilgrimages,  illuminations,  and  the  making  of  oattas 
In  a  lawful  manner  by  tonchiiig  0«id'e  holy  Ouvpels.  Of- 
fenders to  incur  tbe  peuallr  oflieresy. 

9.  Orders  that  none  be  aamitted  to  aerve  aa  ebaplaln  In 
any  diocese  within  the  province  who  was  not  bom  or 
oraalned  there,  unless  he  bring  with  him  letteca  fruu 
bis  diocesan. 

10.  Declnres  the  tJulverslty  of  Oxford  to  be  laftcted 
with  new  nnprofltable  doctrines,  and  blemished  wHfc  tbe 
new  damnable  brand  of  Lollardy,  to  tbe  great  scandal  of 
the  university  at  home  and  abniad,  and  to  the  sccmluglv 
Irrepnrable  \n^wj  of  tbe  Cbnrcb  of  Bngland,  which  osM 
to  be  defended  by  her  vlrtne  and  learning;  that  there- 
litre,  upon  tbe  petition  of  tbe  pnictors  of  tbe  whole  cletgy 
of  the  province,  and  with  the  consent  of  all  tbe  prelatea 
present  In  tbe  convocstion.  It  is  enacted  that  every  head 
of  a  college  or  hail  in  the  nnlverslty  shall,  at  leant  onea 
a  month,  make  diligent  Inquiry  whether  any  scholar  at 
Inhabitant  hath  asvened  or  held  any  position  cariTlnga 
sound  contrary  to  the  Catholic  fntth  and  sound  mords; 
and  If  he  find  any  aucb,  that  be  ahall  elltetnallv  admooM 
hira ;  and  that  any  such  person  so  adroonisiied  advaa* 
cing  the  same  proposition  shall  be  tiMo/acu  excoaamuoh 
eated  and  oi  herwira  punished.  Orders  that  If  tbe  oflitm^ 
er  be  a  acholar,  be  shall  be  dlsqualliled  for  bis  degree ;  If 
a  doctor,  H.A.,  or  B.A.,  he  shall  be  soapended  mtm  all 
scholastic  acts,  lose  all  hia  rlgfata  In  his  coll^,  and  he 
aoinnlly  expelled,  and  a  Catholic  put  Into  his  olace. 
Clares  that  If  any  head  of  a  house  shall  neglect,  wttta^ 
ten  dsys  after  tbe  publication  of  these- constttnikma,  to 
execnle  the  above  regulations  agaluat  any  offender  la 
their  college,  be  shall  himself  he  ipto  facta  excommnnl- 
cated  and  deprived  of  his  ofllce.  and  tbe  collme  consid- 
ered to  be  void,  and  a  new  bead  appointed.  Biaeta  the 
same  penalties  against  a  head  of  a  ci»llei(e  anspectad  of 
heresy,  who,  aftsr  admonition  from  the  ordinary,  does 
not  reform;  and,  fbrther,  declares  him  to  be  fur  tbiee 
yean  Incapable  ftf  holding  any  benellee  withfa  the  ^ov^ 
inee.  Laatly.tttreataofmaianncrofpneoedlBgapdBac 
sospeeted  pemms. 

— Jobnaon,  Ecdu,  Camut  Labbd,  Come.  3d,  S089;  WiK 
kins,  CoH&  iii,  814. 

Oxford  TimotB,  a  tenn  applied  to  certain  writ- 
inga  of  a  clerical  party  in  the  Church  of  England 
which  began  to  form  itself  at  the  Univeiaitr  of  Ox- 
ford in  1838,  and  which  has  grown  into  what  is  now 
known  na  Anglo  -  Catbolidam,  SaeramentariaBim,  er 
Ritualism. 

Hittorg.  —  A  conference  of  eectain  Anglican  tbee- 
logiana,  held  in  July,  1888,  laid  the  foundation  of  thla 
movement  But  thin  conference  was  occanooed  by 
precetling  eveitta.  The  state  of  the  English  Chnrch  in 
the  18th  century  was  deplorable — a  proud,  lilelesa  skel- 
eton. The  WMltyan  revival,  meeting  little  sympathy 
within,  bad  to  grow  up  outside  of  tlw  Chtnxh.  Only 
towards  the  eVMe  of  tiut  efsau9^^d^pm  evangelical 
DigitizGd  by  VjOOQ  Ic 
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spirit  find  place,  and  fonn  to  itaeir  a  paitr,  inside  of  th« 
Church.    This  party  was  tnt«nt  on  pncdcal  Cbristian 
life  imtlMT  than  on  guarding  the  strict  formnbe  of  or- 
thodoxy.   U«noe  it  tended  to  UbenUism,  both  In  Clinrcfa 
and  in  atate.    The  poHtietl  UlMialiani  culminated  in 
reform,  particHlarly  in  the  abolitiun  of  the  Teat  Act,  in 
1828,    Parliameat  was  thus  opened  both  to  Dissenters 
and  to  Catfaolica.    Cbnrch  refonn  was  now  undertaken. 
The  pnpalar  roice  called  for  an  "  sdaptstiun"  of  the 
Church  to  the  qririt  of  the  age.    Violence  occurred  at 
Bume  points.   At  Bristol  the  populace  burned  down  tlie 
epiMcipal  palace.   In  1888  one  half  of  the  Ush4^»ies  of 
Ireland  were  aboUabed.    The  very  existence  of  the 
Chorch  of  England  seemed  to  be  in  danger.   It  was 
at  this  pcnnt  that  the  Tractarian  party  organized  it- 
self in  order  to  oppoae  both  the  assaults  of  politics  and 
the  inroads  o(  erangelicaliam.    It  was  members  of  the 
Univetsity  of  Oxford  who  inaugurated  this  movement. 
Oxford,  as  opposed  to  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  the  evan- 
gelical party,  bad  remained,  to  sonw  extent,  true  to  ita 
Higfa-dlunh  reactionary  tradidooa.   It  waa  here  that 
the  elnrical  SfArit  of  the  paat  had  had  its  intowest  seat. 
Here  cfae  Somantnng  tendency  trf  Land  iMd  never  en- 
tirely died  oat.    Oriel  Coll^  became  the  nursery  of 
the  new  toidency,  notwithstanding  that  a  few  years 
pravioosly  it  had  been  the  seat  of  a  very  liberal  scien- 
tiSc  spirit.    To  this  college  now  belonged  several  very 
fp.{ied  yonng  men ;  among  them,  John  Keble,  aftnr 
1831  pinfeeeor  of  poetry,  and  author  of  the  much-ad- 
mired CArtBlian  Year ;  Edward  Bouverie  Pnsey,  since 
1828  canon  of  Christ  Church  and  pmfesior  of  Hebrew; 
John  Heniy  Newman,  fellow  and  tutor  in  Oriel;  and 
R.  H.  Froude.    With  these  co-operated  A.  P.  Perceval, 
rector  at  East  Horsley.    Fnmde  and  Perceval  tlrst  gave 
form  to  the  morentent.   Perceval  appeared  in  1828  in 
a  book— A  Ob-Mm  Peaca  OJMng  aiming  to  allay 
the  pnjndioes  of  the  An^leam  against  the  KomanistB. 
He  argues  that  the  tUffErenoee  between  Anglicans  and 
Romanists  are  not  easential,  and  that  the  Roman  is  a 
tn*e  branch  «^  the  one  Catholic  Church.   The  debate 
as  to  the  sacrament  is  mostly  a  battle  of  words. .  The 
(WO  chtucbes  hold  equally  to  the  real  presence;  but 
the  Booaan  em  lo  nndertaking  to  expl^  the  mode  of 
this  presence.  The  mode  should  be        to  private 
judgment;  but  the  laity  should  have  the  communion 
in  both  kinds.   As  to  the  mass,  the  English  articles 
nnly  deny  that  at  each  celebmtbn  of  the  Eucharist 
Christ  soffen  aftesh  the  tortures  of  the  cross;  but  that 
is  Dot  the  real  sense  of  the  Romish  doctrine.    It  speaks 
only  of  an  unbloody  offering,  and  holds  that,  in  some 
sense,  the  Eucharist  ia-a  sacriflee.   Fedtions  lo  angels 
and  to  saints,  and  prayer  for  the  dead,  as  also  the  ven- 
eration of  f^e8,aK^  se  harmless, but  earify  lead  to 
misase ;  hence  their  restriction  or  prohibition  is  JusU- 
fiable.    Pnigatory,  though  not  based  on  Scripture  nor 
taught  by  the  early  fathers,  is  not  to  be  condemned. 
Auricular  confession  and  indulgences  are  ancient  cn»- 
toms,  whose  loss  the  Anglican  Church  regrets.  Though 
Rot  a  coeaplete  substitute  for  the  strict  disdpliae  of  the 
primitire  Church,  th^  are  much  preferable  to  the  lack 
of  disd|^ne  which  disgraces  the  English  Church.  As 
to  jasti6caiinn,  the  Rmnish  Church  teaches  not  that 
man  is  Justified  by  wortis  alone,  but  only  diat  none  is 
justified  by  works  that  are  done  without  grace  through 
Christ.    Both  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant  churches 
teach  that  the  sins  of  him  who  rtperUt  are  forgiven 
thim^^h  Christ;  hence  on  this  point  they  do  not  es- 
sentially diftr.    But  works  of  supererogaHon  (they 
are  not  mmtioned  by  the  Conncil  of  Trent)  are  to 
be  refected.   The  Church  is  infalKUe  thus  far,  that 
whatever  objective  error  she  may  temporarily  formu- 
late, yet  the  people  who  faithRilly  follow  her  dodaionB 
inf^Uy  attain  to  salvation.    The  significance  of  this 
doctrine  is  as  a  safeguard  against  promiscuous  rational- 
im.   A.  Uadtatlon  of  private  Judgment  ia  to  be  pie- 
famd  to  aaeh  dangv.    Every  mneh  of  the  true 
Choidi  is  Mperior  to  ndan  in  ipirltnal  thingat  but 


the  temporal  daima  of  the  pope  are  iUegidmate.  As 
thua  viewed  by  Perceval,  the  Romish  errors  are  mere 
excrescences  which  can  leadily  be  thrown  off  withoot 
satensly  affecting  the  Church.  The  En^isb  Church 
is  dmply  a  bnnch  i^  this  Church  in  temporary  schism. 
He  looks  for  a  reunion.  But  he  is  all  the  more  severe 
against  Dissenters.  What  error  of  Romanism  is  half 
so  serious  as  the  breaking  up  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
by  the  Independmts,  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism  by 
Baptists?  And  what  are  all  possible  pspal  errors  in 
comparison  with  the  horrible,  godless  doctrine  of»De- 
erttum  attotntMmt  Bat  Froude,  an  earnest,  k^ical, 
ascetically  pious  and  very  gifted  yoong  man,  went  even 
farther  than  Perceval  At  first  inclined  to  rationalisa, 
he  came  finally  to  the  view  that  while  reason  is  able  to 
judge  and  compare  given  ideas,  it  is  dependent  on  the 
Church  for  the  ideas  themselves.  But  where  is  the 
Church?  An  examination  of  the  formation  of  the 
En^ish  Chwch  convinced  bim  that  it  was  far  from  be- 
ing the  sole  true  Cbuich.  lu  founders  had  been  gov- 
erned too  mneh  hy  arlutrary  caprice  in  their  so-called 
lefbrm  of  the  old  Church.  The  true  criterion  of  the 
Cbnrch  is  the  annent  rule:  "Qnod  semper,  quod  ubi- 
que,  qnod  ab  omnibus."  The  Church  of  the  first  centu- 
ries ^one  is  true  to  this  rule.  From  it  there  is  no  dis- 
sent. To  it  must  all  modem  churches  go  back,  for  doc- 
trine, for  rites,  and  for  constitution.  At  first  Fnmda 
hoped  for  leooneUiation  with  the  Konoish  Church ;  but 
a  vint  to  Rome  convinced  bim  that  it  had  fallen  far 
from  the  primitive  pattern.  So  was  it  largely  also 
with  the  actual  Anglican  Church.  The  refoTmers  of 
this  Church  had  given  up  the  divine  right  of  the 
Chnrch,  had  substituted  preaching  in  the  place  of  the 
sacraments  as  a  means  of  grace,  had  eliminated  the  e»- 
seatial  aacriffcial  element  from  the  Eucharist;  in  a 
wotd,  bad  retained  only  the  merest  erunbs  of  the  apoe- 
tnlie  preaching.  But  he  found  comfort  in  the  aMump- 
tion  that  the  formnlis  of  the  An|^ican  Chnrch  are  ca- 
pable of  being  construed  into  Ute  sense  of  the  true 
primitive  Church.  Accordingly  he  innsted  on  celib- 
acy, fasting,  retirement  from  the  world,  and  venera- 
tion for  sacred  things  and  places.  He  idso  looked  on 
the  ravival  of  monkish  oden  aa  the  beat  means  of 
Cbristianiaing  the  niMsesL  In  me  reqwct  he  dilfcred 
from  most  INtualiata.  He  inusted  on  the  entire  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  from  state  control  The  friends  of 
Froude  at  first  went  not  so  far  as  he  in  their  disavowal 
of  the  Reformatimi.  The  Anglican  Church  had  in- 
deed been  badly  maimed  by  the  Reformers;  but,  after 
all,  it  was  the  truest  of  all  the  severed  brancheB,  and,  by 
proper  culture,  might  yet  be  made  to  bear  the  good 
fhrit  of  the  original  stock.  But  tbey  saw  in  Fronde's 
ideal  primitive  Chureh  the  sole  goal  of  all  their  efforts^ 
and  in  submission  to  Chureh  discipline  the  sole  remedy 
for  rationalism. 

While  this  little  circle  of  devout  ascetics  was  forming 
itself  and  shaping  its  idesl,  the  spirit  of  reform  in  the 
political  world  was  moving  in  the  oppoeito  direction. 
The  inhoent  rights  of  tbe  triahope  were  in  danger  of 
being  undermined.  The  Tractariana  determiKd  to 
stand  in  tbe  breach.  Their  first  endeavor  was  to  in- 
doctrinate the  laity  as  to  the  inalienable  rights  of  tbe 
Chureh  as  such.  Three  points  were  made  prominent: 
The  idea  of  the  Church ;  the  importance  of  the  sacra- 
ments; the  significance  of  the  priestly  office.  These 
points  were  developed  in  popular  catechetical  form,  and 
publisbed  under  tbe  title  The  Ckurckmm'a  Mamal  in 
1888.  While  this  was  in  pr^mtlon  Parilament  abol- 
iahed  ten  of  tbe  Irish  Ushofnks.  Tbla  gave  impulse  to 
a  eonffTtnee  at  Hadleigb,  July  26-29,  of  Hugh  Rose, 
Froude,  Keble,  Newman,  and  Perceval,  in  view  of  a  re- 
viuon  of  the  Mmmal.  and  of  concerted  action  in  defence 
of  the  Church.  The  action  agreed  upon  was  directed  to 
two  points — to  develop  the  significance  of  apostolical 
suooeseion,  which  had  been  ruthlessly  ignored  in  the 
abolirion  of  tbe  Irish  tnahnpiics,  and^  defend  the  or- 
thodox.  interpretatioD  of  El9!i£B^i;ri>jRi^(i^W  the 
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SocinUn  views  which  the  actiim  Parliament  implied. 
In  September  Keble  prepand  a  programme  of  actkm 
for  the  party,  aUting  tbe  doctrinal  refomiB  they  aimed 
at,  and  the  meana  agreed  upon  to  affeet  tbe  end.  Tk$ 
Chtrdimtait  Mmuai  may  be  regarded  u  a  eort  of 
feerion  of  Guth  of  the  party.  It  wu  aent  to  all  the 
Scottish  biabopa,  and  was  wannly  welcomed  by  them 
and  otbera.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (l>r.  How- 
ley)  refnsed  it  hia  official  sanction,  but  did  not  object 
to  ito  puUication.  This  J/onaa^  ia  "  tbe  first  tract  put 
fiifth  to  meet  the  exigeodea  of  the  dnei."  Upon  it 
followed  ninety  other  small  treatises,  under  tbe  general 
title  "  Tracts  for  tbe  Times."  Hence  tbe  name  of  tbe 
partv — Tractarians, 

fk€  TracU  (1888-1841).— Though  the  tracU  were 
the  chief  missionary  agency  of  tbe  party,  their  views 
found  also  expression  in  poetry,  talea^  review  articles, 
and  sermons.  Ket)le  and  Nawman  wrote  tbe  moat  of 
tbe  tracta.  Posey  wrote  several  of  the  moat  important. 
The  Bnt  tract  proper  appeared  Sept  9, 18S8;  by  No- 
vonber,  \9Sh,  aevetity  bad  appeared,  making  two  vol* 
nmes.  Host  of  them  were  original  essays,  though  some 
were  extracts  from  earlier  writers.  The  later  tracts 
were  more  lengthy  and  thorough,  the  last  twenty  mak- 
ing four  volumes.  At  first  these  tracta  were  almost  uni- 
TVsally  welcomed.  They  carefully  respected  the  Pray- 
ep^Mok,  and  defended  the  ri^ta  of  the  daigy.  They 
were  an  opportune  ally  of  tbe  estabUshnent  in  a  time 
of  danger.  They  raised  to  fresh  life  the  old  High- 
Chiirch  party,  and  vigorously  assailed  evangelicals  and 
dissenters.  But  tbe  evangelical  Church  party  soon 
became  alarmed.  The  C^rittitut  Ohtenter,  In  March, 
18S4,  charged  the  Tractarians  with  being  Romanists. 
Newman  resented  the  charge  in  bis  Via  media  (tracta 
88, 41 ),  arguing  that  not  kit  party,  bat  the  opposen  bad 
bUen  away  from  tbe  idea  of  the  primitive  Churcta,  and 
declaring  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  needed  to  be 
supfdemented  by  a  proteat  against  Erasmianism  and  lat- 
itudinarianism,  and  by  an  additional  article  on  tbe  sa- 
cred neas  of  the  priesthood.  In  1886  the  Tractarians 
involved  themselves  in  a  violent  personal  strifie.  Dr. 
Hampdm,  a  Bread  Churchman,  waa  nominated  by  the 
erown  to  a  pnrfeaaorabip  of  noral  philoaophy  at  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford.  Tbe  TVaetariana  uaed  petitiooa 
and  all  other  practicable  means  to  pTe\-ent  the  oonflr- 
mat  ioD.  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  sprang  to  the  help  of  Hamp- 
den in  the  EduAtrffk  Sevieio  (April,  1886).  It  was  the 
signal  to  a  general  attack.  The  Tractarian  movement 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  Though  defeated  in  the 
Hampden  matter,  they  loat  none  at  their  courage  nor 
ceaL  In  1888  they  began  a  aeriea  of  translations  tma 
the  fathers,  entitled  "  A  Library  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Chnrch  anterior  to  the  Division  of  tbe 
Eastand West,"  TbeKbleisthefoundationof theapoa- 
tolical  doctrine,  but  the  fathers  are  the  channel  through 
which  It  has  come  down  to  us — so  saya  the  Preface. 
In  19S7,  and  later,  aome  of  the  tracta  showed  a  marked 
advance  towards  Rome.  Rev.  Isaac  Williama,  in  tract 
80,  enjoined  "  reaerve"  in  the  commonication  of  religious 
truths.  It  waa  an  effort  to  revive  the  Romish  Vitci- 
pStia  araom;  it  discountenanced  the  preaching  of  all 
doctrines  to  the  general  public,  aa  also  the  promiscuous 
distribution  of  the  ffible.  This  and  similar  tracts  ex- 
cited general  dismay.  It  was  in  vain  that  Pusey,  in  a 
letter  to  the  bidiop  of  Oxford,  attempted  to  deny  the 
Romaniiing  tendem^.  Ketde  wrote  meta  in  the  aame 
T^n  as  Williams.  The  Traetariana  in  general  bad 
tanght  their  followers  to  look  indulgently  on  tbe  errors 
nf  Rome,  and  to  bewail  the  Reformation  as  a  blunder. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  certain  young  enthusiasta  were 
on  the  point  of  actually  going  over  to  Rome?  To  pre- 
vent thia  consummation  Newman  wrote  the  90th  tract. 
It  was  a  most  ingenious  piece  of  sopUsCry,  tbe  ptrint  of 
which  waa  to  make  it  easy  for  the  consdence  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Thirty-nine  Arriclea,  and  yet  hold  firmly 
all  the  essentials  of  Romanism.  No  other  essay  from 
the  whole  school  made  such  a  sensatkm  aa  this.  The 


Thirty-nine  Articles  had  ahny*  bean  looked  iqioa  m 
a  brtMstwork  against  all  the  tmn  of  popery.  Tin 
breastwork  was  now  riddled  tbroogh  and  tbroogb,  and 
a  way  opened  for  the  influx  of  the  lAole  boat  of 
papal  emniL  Shortly  after  tbe  qipeannce  of  traot  90 
Oxford  became  alarmed.  A  seaMoti  of  the  muventov 
authorities  declared  that  the  tracts  were  in  no  wise  of- 
ficially sanctioued  by  the  university,  and  that  a  sub- 
scription of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  the  seoae  taagbt 
in  tract  90  waa  utterly  contrsiy  to  tbe  spoit  of  mA- 
scription.  Also  tbe  bi^p  rfOxford  (hitheno  friendly 
to  tbe  party)  sent  a  message  to  Newman,  ce&aariiv  the 
tract  in  question,  and  foiUikUng  tbeir  fwtbcr  puUica> 
tion.  Other  prelates  joined  in  the  coodemoaaiott. 
Newman  >-iekled ;  and  the  tracts  ceased  to  appear.  A 
host  of  hostile  writings  was  now  set  afioaU  Tbe  evan- 
gelical party  aaw  all  ita  feara  realtied:  the  Tract  aria  n» 
loers  at  tbe  tbreahold  of  Bom 

TM«  iVwrta.— -It  eeenied  a  heavy  etiok«  for  tbe 
Tractarians  that  their  tracts  were  now  prohibited,  mni 
that  most  of  the  prelatea  bad  tuned  ag^net  tbem.  But 
this  vwy  crias  was  a  help  to  their  cauae;  it  oocMsomd 
a  ufUttg  of  the  party,  throwing  out  the  balf-beaned  de- 
ments, and  drawing  the  genuine  An^o-Catholiea  into 
oloeer  ranks.  The  general  drift  of  tbe  school  disap- 
proved of  Newman's  crvpto-Eomanistn.  Peneval,  in 
1S4S,  in  a  book,  A  CoUealkm  ^  A^pen  mawnftiir  leitk 
th>  Theologieal  JfoesBMNf,  etc^  divided  the  IVnctvian 
doctrines  into  two  clasaca:  the  cooMnon  tfarbing,  and 
the  private  views  <^  certain  indi\4doalai  The  flrat  dase 
embraced  four  points:  apostolic  succession,  baptiawsl 
regeneration,  the  eucbaristic  sacrifice,  and  the  infalli- 
bility of  councils  called  according  to  the  canons  lfi7L 
To  the  aecsond  daaa  belonged  five  (^dnkma:  uuning  to- 
warda  the  east  in  prayer,  the  putiflcation  of  aonlain  tbe 
middle  state,  Pusey*s  view  of  sin  alter  baptism,WiIliams's 
Tftrvaiio,  and  Keble's  notion  of  mystt(»l  interrmtatian 
of  Scripture.  The  first  four  pmnts  constituted  the  gold- 
en centre  of  the  Tractarian  achooL  Pusey  and  Keble 
diverged  slightly  towards  Rome ;  and  farther  still  stood 
Newman,  W.  G.  Ward,  and  many  younger  disciples. 
When,  now,  the  official  eondemnation  ofNewvan'atnct 
90tendedtodriTe  the  eztremiata  bade  towardatfacoentn, 
some  bad  already  gone  too  far  to  regain  tbeir  •qoUibri- 
um.  In  a  sermon  in  Hay,  1848,  Pusey  taught  tnn- 
subatantiation  so  eleariy  that  the  authorities  saspend«d 
his  preaching  for  two  year&  Soon  thereafter  his  assist- 
ant teacher  in  Hebrew,  Seager,  went  over  to  Rome. 
The  next  important  case  was  Ward.  He  bad  taught 
in  the  BrMA  CrUie,  a  qoarteriy  that  went  down  in 
1848,  and  in  the  /deo/  qfa  ChritHam  Ckmrdi,  1844,  tbe 
moat  oflfeninve  Romish  views — Hariolatry  and  mental 
reservation  in  subeoritnng  the  Thirty-nine  ArticleB.  A 
"convocation"  at  Oxford  degraded  him  from  his  uni- 
veruty  rights,  and  expelled  Um.  In  September,  184&, 
be  went  over  to  Rome.  Newman  thereopon  dceriy 
saw  that  a  mid-porilion  between  AngUcaniam  and  Koom 
waa  no  longer  practieaUe^  He  tesigited  lus  position, 
and  followed  Ward.  Newman's  act  waa  the  aignal  fir 
abost  OaUey,  follow  of  BalM,  and  prieat  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, London,  followed.  Other  perverts  were :  OoUyns, 
chief  [MStor  at  Sl  Mary's,  Oxford ;  the  poet  F.  W.  Faber. 
rector  of  Elton;  Thompson,  pastor  of  SC  MatylebosK; 
Gordon,  priest  of  Christ  Church,  Regent's  Parle  By  De- 
cember, 1846,  not  less  than  160  clergymen  and  eminent 
laymen  had  become  Romanists. 

It  waa  not  merely  doctrines,  however,  bat  rites  also 
that  caused  trouUe.  Several  Bomidi  usagea  were  n- 
lently  and  gradually  introduced  into  many  charefae^ 
These  things  alarmed  the  public.  The  press  resounded 
the  cry,  "  No  Popoty  I"  Counteractive  aocietiea  were 
formed.  An  incident  gave  impulse  to  a  general  attack. 
One  Oorham  was  nominated  to  a  parish  in  the  dBooese 
of  Exeter.  The  High-Church  bishop,  Dr.  Fhilpous, 
opposed  his  appointment  on  tbe  ground  that  be  denied 
baptismal  regeneration.  After  manifold  proCeaGs  and 
appeals,  Gorhaqi!|,;(i»9riyM>tf^te7  tbe  bigfaaK 
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tribal) aL  Tbi«  apiead  consternation  snwng  tbe  Anglo- 
C«thoIic8.  The  Church,  taid  they,  i*  sumiulered  Ui 
b«f«qr,  and  that  too  by  a  court  of  laymen.  How  can 
she  loqger  tw  a  guaidiao  of  octhodozyl  It  was  now 
tend  that  the  SastameuUriana  woold  la  a  body  go 
orer  to  Kotae.  Bat  the  tasbops  of  Exeter  and  Oxforc^ 
exhorted  to  patience  and  hope.  This,  however,  came 
toolaie  for  sotne:  Palmer,  a  chief  Tractarian,  had  songht 
communion  with  the  (ireek  Church;  Haskell,  priest  in 
Kxeter,  bad  oome  to  the  oooviclion  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tb«  Trini^,  the  En^iah  Chinch  bad  not  a 
ungle  aetded  dootriae;  Dr.TownseBd,  trf  Durham,  had 
suoght  audience  with  the  pope,  and  prayed  for  the  call 
of  a  couociL  Others,  in  deeper  despair,  had  set  out  to 
cokmize  New  Zealand,  in  hope  of  there  realising  their 
Church  ideal.  While  this  agitation  was  in  pn^resi^ 
England  waa  awakened  and  astonished  by  the  news,  in 
October,  18G0,  that  the  pope  bad  raised  Dr.  WisentM  to 
tbe  dignity  of  cardioal  and  archlnsbop  of  Westminster, 
and  diatriltatadEaglaBd  into  twelve  Usboprio.  Noth- 
ing, however,  bat  legfels  and  diaappmval  wereponible. 
Tbe  pope  had  acted  uncanontcally,  aaid  theTratttarians, 
HBce  England  poaaeasas  already  a  sufficiency  of  Catho- 
lic biabnpe.  But  this  papal  action  was  severely  felt  by 
the  Tractarian  party :  it  rendered  tbe  Romish  Church 
more  inviting  aind  aristocratic,  and  atUacted  many  of 
th^  mwnben  iiuo  Ita  bosom,  especially  ftom  the  faigb- 
erdaaaea.  By  Cbiiatmas,  1862,  no  less  than  900  de^- 
men  and  more  than  as  many  laj-men  had  goue  over  to 
the  Bomiah  communion.  The  aosumptions  of  Roman- 
ism and  the  political  agitation  combined  to  check  the 
extreme  High-Church  Inabops  in  their  patronage  of  in- 
novationa  Tbe  Udiopa  of  Exeter,  of  Oxford,  of  Bath- 
Wella,  and  (be  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assumed  a 
more  conservative  portion,  protested  against  the  arro- 
ganoe  of  Some,  and  oounselled  their  clergy  to  beware  of 
giving  deeper  ollbnce.  3ut  these  counsels  were  pootly 
heeded.  The  leaven  of  sacramentarianism  had  been 
too  vridely  sown.  It  continued  to  work,  and  utently  to 
gain  ground.  Romanizing  ritualism  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced spread  far  and  wide.  Auricular  confession  was 
introduced  in  some  parishea.  In  a  few  cases  priests 
were  dUneed  for  indnl^ng  in  iL  This  ftatore  very 
distasteful  to  tbe  EngUsb  sense  of  personal  honor,  and 
has  contributed  largely  to  moderate  the  Tractarian  ad- 
vance. By  the  end  of  the  year  1862  the  whole  number 
of  clergymen  who  had  gone  over  to  Rome  amounted  to 
about  300. 

TractariimDoeHm. — Tbe  basal  prind|de  of  the  sys- 
tem is  salvation  througb  the  sacnunenta.  The  formal 
principle  ia  the  exelosive  anthni^  of  the  visible 
Church.  But  what  of  tbe  Protestant  prindple  of  Jnsti- 
cation  by  fkith?  Faith,  so  teaches  Pusey,  does  not 
justify,  but  umply  brings  us  to  God,  who  freely  Justifies 
us  by  grace.  In  this  faittblie  other  elements,  as  re- 
pentance, hatred  of  sin,  hope  of  forgivenese.  It  is  the 
repentant,  bumble,  earnest  faith  that  justifies;  and  this 
faith  is  wronght  in  u  by  God.  Juatiffcatlon  implies 
two  acta  CO  the  part  of  God :  tbe  declaring  of  tbe  soul 
just,  and  tbe  making  of  it  what  it  n  dedared  to  be. 
The  first  iaan  (KfiuiMyortMfM,  tbe  second  tjustitia 
v^iua.  This  double  act  is  essentially  but  one.  God 
imputes  not  to  us  righteousness,  but  imparts  it.  In 
baptism,  righteoosnees  is  given  in  germ.  It  grows  by 
tbe  uee  <^  tbe  means  of  grace.  We  are  justified  before 
works;  bat  worts  are  germinally  involved  in  faith. 
(Sod  rewards  each  aocordlng  to  hia  WMta;  hoice  works 
stand  in  relation  to  ^e  reward  of  grace.  According  to 
Uua  view  justiOcaiion  is  essentially  a  htAitut  iifimu, 
and  £uth  ia  tbe  grace-life  produced  by  the  jtutitia  m- 
J'mta.  This  is  essentially  the  Rombh  view,  save  that 
works  are  not  regarded  as  meritorious,  but  only  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  inner  £utb.  Faith,  as  appropriat- 
ing God^  grace,  has  no  place  in  this  view ;  all  depends 
upon  a  myatkal  infurion  of  the  diviae  life.  Baptism 
legeoarate^  that  ia,  the  regulaily  administered  rite  is 
tbe  aaeana  ttiiough  which  Giod  works  regeneratioa.  In 


the  Eucharist  the  bread  and  wine  become  really,  but  to 
a  spiritual  manner,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and 
Christ,  as  so  [vesent,  imparts  himself  to  the  believer  as 
B|Hritiud  food,  unto  salvation.  The  consecrated  cl»> 
mcnta  are  not  Christ,  but  Christ  is  preset  in  then. 
The  Traotarians  adore  not  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine,  but  Christ  as  spedally  present  in  them.  The 
Chivch,  as  the  organic  body  founded  by  Christ,  and 
perpetuated  by  aposudic  suooessioo,  is  tbe  sole  mediator 
of  grace,  inasmuch  as  she  alone  can  valitUy  administer 
tbe  aaeramentSL  Tbe  Chnroh  la  one,  holy,  catholic,  and 
apoatoU&  But  tbe  att^butes  <rf'  unity  and  sanctity  may 
suffer  eclipse  in  times  of  schism  and  nusfortone.  The. 
Church,  as  an  organism  derived  by  direct  auceesaion 
from  Christ,  is  supreme  authority  in  spiritual  matters. 
Her  helps  are  tbe  Scriptutee  as  interpreted  by  patristic 
tradition.  But  as  both  Bible  and  tndition  admit  of  dif- 
ferent interpretations,  hence  it  ia  ultimately  to  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  Church  that  the  believer  must  look  for 
infalUble  giddaoce.  Tbe  grace  and  truth  that  were  in 
Oirist  pMsed  ovw  to  tbe  apostlM^  and  thence  to  the 
(Hsbopsb  The  uniQr  of  the  bishops  finds  expiearion  in 
general  councils;  and  the  embodiment  of  the  councils 
lies  in  the  recognised  primacy  of  the  successor  of  Peter. 
Thus  tiactariaiiism,  when  followed  out,  leads  to  Rome. 

As  a  school  of  theology,  tractarianism  ia  a  revived 
sdwlastieism.  It  is  purely  realistic  and  unspeculative. 
"nuth  is  to  be  sought  for  not  \tv  processes  MT  thought^ 
but  by  consulting  authoritiea.  It  is  otjeetiv^  exists 
ent,  and  needs  only  to  be  looked  for.  As  a  tatta  nt 
Church  life,  tractarianism  is  mtltetic,  earnest,  active, 
contemplative,  cwistnictive.  Regarding  itself  as  the 
visible  manifestaUiKiof  adivine  institutiim,  itli^s  great 
stress  on  tbe  outward  form  of  the  Church  life — on  ar- 
chitecture, ceremonies,  manners,  and  daily  oondnct. 
With  all  ita  narrowness  and  emwa,  it  has  infused  an  cn- 
tirdy  new  •piritoal  lift  into  what  was  once  the  very 
staid,  cold  life  of  the  High-Church  party  in  tbe  Church 
of  England.  It  has  also  in  the  same  way  alfoeted  tha 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 

Quite  recently  the  ritual  innovations  of  the  Tracta- 
riana  have  been  repeatedly  opposed  ktgal  prosecution. 
Tbe  points  invdved  an;  the  castwerd  poature  of  tbe 
celebrant  of  the  Eucharist,  lights  on  the  altar,  incense, 
tbe  mixed  chalice,  and  nnleavened  bread  (wafer),  A 
case  in  1867  agunst  Westerton  faile<l.  Cases  in  1868  and 
1869  agiunst  Mackonochie  and  Purchas  led  to  little  re- 
sult. The  case  against  Bennett  for  the  most  extreme 
ritualistic  practices  resulted  in  Bennett's  favor.  This 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Arches  was  ^pealed  by  the 
judicial  committee  to  the  Privy  Council;  but  in  1672 
the  Privy  Council  dismissed  the  appeaL  Other  later 
attempts  of  the  same  nature  have  also  fhilcd  of  result. 
So  at  present  the  ritualists  have  pretty  nearly  all  the 
liberty  of  action  they  could  desire. 

See  Tract!  for  the  Tnua  (1634);  Froude,  Remami 
(1838);  Perceval,  Chruttan  Peace  OJfa-mif  (1828),  and 
his  CoUecUimofPapenilM'i)  -^  Waeaaxi,  High-Church 
Oaimt  (1641);  Weaver,  Vitm  PMiyi$m  (1648); 
/)n&{m  SevieiB,  SepU  1848;  Quart.  Rmev,  Hay,  1648; 
Palmer,  Narratite  (1643) ;  Newman,  Euag  on  Miradea 
(1848) ;  Ward,  Ideal  (1844) ;  Kshop  U<nvaine,  Oxford 
Divittily  (1841) ;  Gladstone,  CkwnA  Prindplet  (1840) ; 
Alexander,  Anglo-Catholicim  (1843);  Taylor,  Ancient 
Chrutiamh/  (1644);  Goode,  At(je  Fa»(A ;  many  arti- 
cles in  the  JSdiiibiir^  Stnea  after  1848;  Henog,  Rtal- 
Emyklop.  art,  Tractarianismus;  Loud.  Quart.  Biv.  Oct, 
1874,  art.  viii ;  Pye-Smith, /afrvd  to  TheoL  (see  Index) ; 
Hagenbach,  HittJof  Doclrima  (see  Index);  Brit,  md 
For.  Rev,  (1844),  p.  &28  sq. ;  Buchanan,  Jtat^. ;  Farrar, 
Crit.  Hi»t.  of  Free  Thought,  p.  424,    (J.  P.  L.) 

Oxlee,  JoHif,  a  distinguished  English  divine,  waa 
horn  at  Gisborougb,  in  Cleveland,  Sept.  25, 1779.  In 
1802,  owing  to  bis  knowledge  of  tbe  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  be  waa  selected  as  second  master  of  Tun- 
bridge  Grammar  School  bv  tbe  eminent  Dr.Tioesimas 
Knox,  ttafiret  master.  HwpiQadeif'lari^gbQdee, 
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and  Syriac  sUdka  wen  begna.  From  1816  to  1826  he 
held  the  rectory  of  SeawtMi,  in  the  NMth  RMUng  of 
Yorkshire,  for  tiie  Rer.  Thomae  Wonley,  afterwards 
master  of  Downing.  In  1886  the  aichUshtqt  of  York 
presented  hln  to  the  rectory  of  Uoleswortb,  Hunts. 
He  diedJan. 80, 1854.  Mr.  Oxlee,  though  self-Uught, 
became  master  of  more  thiin  ItO  languages  or  dialects, 
the  last  Mug  the  Turoba.  He  wrote  Tke  Cknsti'ut 
Doctrmn  of  tke  TrmOjf  tmi  InearnatitM  (Lond.  1860, 
8  Tols.  8vo):  — 7%ne  Semoiu  oh  tke  Ckrittim  Hie- 
rarekjf,  dtdmeutg  am  miultmptad  Triple  Lttt  nf  iWifcy*, 
etc LMen  to  AnMUkap  ofVvuM  on  tke 
Apoaypkal  Baokif>/JS»ock,tte.  -.—Tkr  eUOenloiir. 
C.  WdHMovei  o*  Umtana%  Error:— Tkne  i^tert  to 
tke  Ree.F.yolan,tMl  Two  IjMen  to  tke  Bitkop  o/ Sat- 
iibmy,  om  tke  Sptiriatu  Text  o/tke  ffeaveitlj/  iVitnemt 
A  ltq)fytotkBBev.]t.ToKm,tke  Somtm  CatkoUe  Head 
tffAw^^^itrtk  Cetltgt,  near  FoHfc.-— 7%>w  Lertert  to  tke 
ArekbMop  of  Caatoiiiry,  om  At  Impropriety  of  •  eqmr* 
img  Jewt  tofureake  tke  Lmo  <if  iiimt,  etc. : — Three  more 
Latere  o%  tk-:  In-OHtjf  -f  aity  Attempt  to  CovceH  tke 
Jewe  to  the  ChrUti  n  f'aitk  in  tke  Marmrr  kUkeno 
Heed,  mlk  a  CoufktaHon  of  tke  Diabolarchy.  He  was 
also  a  contrlhutor  to  Viilpy'a  Cltuiiail  Jmrnalf  the 
Chriititm  RemmAnmeer  for  183S ;  the  Voice  ofleraei; 
the  Voice  of  Jacob  ;  Jewiek  Chromde ;  but  mcxe  parlic- 
nlarly  of  seven  letters  addrgeeed  to  S.  H.,  the  Jew,  oc- 
cupying 110  pages  in  Tibs  Jewk  Rtpo^onf.  In  bte 
worlton  neC^t^M  DoetHaet,  etc.,  the  mass  of  learn- 
ing is  astontabing ;  through  more  than  1000  pages  we 
are  presented  witti  correct  extracts  from  early  and  late 
Jflwi*h  writers,  accompanied  with  an  exact  English 
translation.  The  Let^  to  archbishop  Lawrence  are 
filled  with  exceedin^y  rare  extracti^  and  Dr.  Nksholls, 
the  late  reglna  professor  at  Oxford,  ia  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed  his  wonder  bow  the  works  quoted  had  been 
obtained,  considering  that  the  author's  benefice  was 
worth  but  £32S  a  year.  Nearly  up  to  the  day  of  his 
dejth  Mr,  Ozlee  was  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 
He  left  behind  him  many  works  yet  unpublished. 
Bee  Gent.  Mag.  Feb.  1856,  p.  208  sq. Darling,  Cy^^. 
Bib  ioff.  a,  2268 ;  AlHbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
Amtk,».r.i  Kttto,  Journal  of  8ae.  LU.  Apti\,  1854; 
Coleridge,  IToHb,  ^  457.  (J.H.W.) 

Oxanain,  Aktoihb  Fs^itBic^  a  distinguished 
French  philosopher  and  polemic,  was  bom  at  Kilan 
April  28, 1813.  He  studied  at  the  college  in  Lyons, 
and  in  1832  went  to  Paris  to  study  law.  He  took  tbe 
degrees  of  M.A,  and  LL,D.,and  in  1840  was  called  to 
the  professorship  of  foreign  literature  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  a  position  which  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  English,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
besides  Hebrew  and  ^nscrlt,  enabled  him  to  fill  with 
great  success.  He  died  at  Uarsetlles  Sept.  8,  1863. 
Osanam  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  Protentantism. 
Among  his  works,  the  most  important  is  Dante  et  la 
philofpkie  Ciiiholique  au  treixieme  tiide  (Paris,  1889, 
Hvo;  2d  ed.  1845).  Four  Italian  and  one  German 
trunslatlon  appeared  between  the  first  and  second  edi- 
tions. It  l)as  been  very  rarlously  judged,  according  to 
the  standpoint  taken  by  the  critics.  Ozanam,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Artand  de  Hontor,  attempted  to 
prove  the  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy  of  Dante  against 


I  tba  aasCTthms  of  Rmetd  and  Ugo  FoMolo.    Ia  iUb 
I  Laoiennals  i^reed  witit  him;  oaly  the  Uttar  mm- 
.  tsined  that  date's  orthodoxy  was  bat  •  eoatasM 
I  nude  1^  him  to  the  pnraiUng  rievs  of  hia  age. 
'  uable  as  la  Osanam'a  work  as  a  aoK  at  oommaatary  ar 
)[ey  to  Dante's  Ditntta  CoaisseJw,  it  might  Jure  been 
,  much  mm  so  had  he  not  entertained  aacfa  oHranMo- 
'  tane  viewe.    A  more  impartial  appreciatioB  of  Ui 
author  would  have  brought  him  nearer  to  tbe  ersa- 
gelioal  Chnteh,  which  be  condemned  witlmat  knowng 
'  anythtngofitadootrbua.  Among  Ma  otftar  iw rfcaUr 
nvAjtm  DmxcktmeeU-n^AmslelemfBaemde  Vn- 
Urn  et  Bt.  Tkomaa  de  Ctmterhiry  (Paria,  1886,  Sn  aal 
12mo): — Let  Poitet  Frvmeiaaum  e»  ItaHe  am  (rsieieac 
ttede  (ibid.  18&2,  8ro),  valuable  to  tbe  theological  eto- 
I  dent  w  ho  desires  an  acquaintance  with  tii«  period  <tf 
which  it  treats,  finr  it  girea  fbll  portraits  of  St.  Fran- 
I  ds,  Fm  Padffco,  St.  Booaventora,  i^aoandiw  di  Vcn^ 
na,  Tbomaa  de  Cdano,  the  nthor  vtDtee  Irm  (g.  v.), 
Oiaccpone  da  Todi,  the  antlior  of  the  famona  hyma, 
:  Oct  ifaWa*  MiSiat,  and  the  &mooa  SkAat  Maier 
Doloroea,    There  is  also  a  Hittarj  <if  CUiHaatiom  m  Ac 
FU,k  CaUitry,  which  was  translated  Into  English  br 
Glynn,  and  waa  published  at  London  in  1850,  in  2 
Tois.  puat  8vo.    Besides,  Oaanam  oontribnted  bugdy 
to  the  Corre^pondtmt^  V  UmvenitiCatkoHqme^  aad  L'£re 
NemeUe.  His  ooni^eta  worka  wen  pabllalwd  after  lus 
death,  under  the  title  Omnm  me^Otee  de  A.  F.  Oemm 
(Pari^  )86fi,  8  VfAe.  8vo).   Osanam  waa  one  of  tbe 
eight  students  who,  bi  IMS,  fimnded  tbe  BocUli  de  St. 
Vine  nt  de  Pad,  which  has  since  tteoeme  ao  powerfsl 
in  France.   See  Ampire,  NoHee,  in  tbe  Jomrmal  dee  Hi- 
bate,  Oct  9  and  12,  1868 ;  Legeay,  £$mde  Biogr.  t»r 
Otam-m  (Paris,  1864. 8vo);  Z«  Gim^poiedaiit,  Sept 
1858;  Collombet,  .fiu^'opAM  ds  F.  Orbsoss  (1858); 
Lacordaire,  Confireneee,  v,  867;  Hoafer,  Nmm.  Biof. 
GMinite,  xxxviii,  1018;  Otem  CkrMemie,  Oct.  1818, 
p.  679.  (J.H.W.) 

0x1 'aa  ('O^iBC),  the  Gnedsed  toma  ot  the  name  of 

three  Hebrews. 

I     1.  UzziAH  (q.  v.),  king  of  Jndah  (Matt,  i,  8,  9). 
1     2.  Uezi  (Ezra  tI,  4),  one  of  the  ancest^n  d  Ezra 
i  (2  Esdr.  i,  2). 

3.  The  son  of  Hicha  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  one  of 
'  the  "  govenxm"  of  Betbulia.  in  the  history  of  Judith 

(Jud.  t1,  16, 16.  21 ;  vii,  88,  80 ;  riU,  10,  28,  85 ;  xr, 

4).    See  Jddith. 

O'sial  C0!:<9^,  L  e.  Utiiet),  given  (Jnd.  viU.  1)  u 
the  son  of  Joeopb,  and  htiuir  of  Elria,  in  tba  aniiistiji 
of  Judith  (q.  v.). 

Ob'dI  (Heb.  Otm',  ""STS,  my  ear,  or  eared,  t  e.  hav- 
ing long  ears,  or  attentive ;  Sept.  'AZifi  v.  r.  'A^tuii), 
the  fourth  named  of  the  seven  aona  of  Gad  (Nomb. 
xxvi,  16};  called  BzBON  {q.  v.)  in  Gen.  xlri,  16. 

Ox'nlta  (Heb.  same  aa  Okas  [q.  t.]X  *  patonoynk 
title  of  one<rftbeftmiUBBin  the  tribe  cif  Gad  (Nnmb. 
xxvi,  16). 

OsntyalL   See  Obpbkt. 

OBO'n  COZ*tpd  T.  r.  'BSupa),  a  cormpt  form  (I 
Esdr.  Ix,  84)  for  Machxadrbai  (q.  v.^mie  of  the  heads 
of  returned  exiles  (Eara  x,  40). 


P. 


PaXnoah.  See  ZAFBMTR-PAAiruB. 

Pa'Hrai  (Heb.  Paan^'.'i^^y,  open ;  Sept^pan'i 
v.  r,  <taapat  and  [by  union  with  the  foUoiring  wonl] 
Ovpniorx' ;  Vulg.  Pkarai), "  the  Arbite,"  one  of  David's 
warnors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  86) ;  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  xi,  87) 
more  correctly  called  Naarai  (q,  v.). 

Pablo,  CHRisTiAm,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  flouN 
iahed  in  the  middle  <tf  the  18th  century,  but  of  wboaa 


early  life  nothing  is  known,  is  noted  for  hia  remaikaUe 
attainments.  In  Jewish  history  and  literature  PaUo 
was  a  party  In  tbe  famous  disputation  at  Barodona 
with  the  learned  Hoses  NachmanidM  (q.  v.),  which 
lasted  for  four  days  (July  20-84,  1868).  Thia  pnb* 
lie  disputation  took  {dace  by  a  deoee  of  Jamea  I, 
king  of  Aragon,  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  daily  dis- 
putes that  occurred  between  tbe  Jews  and  thoee  Do- 
minican Man       jt§4^stj!#t|^tj^ft*  AmWc 
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The  DominlcanB  wen  enooonged  by  tbeir  gcnenl, 
KaytnuDd  de  Penafiorte,  whose  attentioo  wu  always  di- 
rected toward*  tbe  convenioa  of  Jews  and  Hobamme- 
dana.    That  Pablo  was  a  convert  from  Judaism  appear* 
frcMU  a  im»  written  by  pope  Clenent  IV  to  the  king 
of  Aragon,  in  wfaich  he  saya:  "Ad  htec  autem  dilectus 
filiua  noater  Paxbu,  dictua  Ckrittuaaa  —  reditur  non 
modicum  profutonu^  find  ex  Jwiait  trakmi  origmem, 
ec  inter  eoa  literis  Hebneis  instnictiu,  lingnani  norit . . . 
et  legem  et  erroies  iUoruot."    The  diqwtation  leferred 
to  was  first  published,  with  omiMions  and  interpolations, 
and  a  bad  I^tin  translation,  by  Wagenseil,  Ttia  ^foea 
SfiUata  (Altorf,  1681).    It  was  then  published  in  tbe 
oc^ection  of  polemical  writings  entitled  nain  nsn^ia, 
where  it  is  the  first  of  tbe  series,  and  is  called  fl^SI 
"n^lS  '^Ht'tt        ISQin,  The  Duai$noa  <^  Sambm 
mih  Fra  Paolo  (Constantinople,  1710) ;  and  recently 
again  by  Steinachneider,  ffackmamdu  J}i*puttUio  pub- 
Hea  proJUa  Jitdaiea  (Bedio,  1800),  wltb  notes  by  tbe 
editor,    ftblo  also  obtained  a  decree  from  the  Udj;  of 
Aragoo,  Inr  which  the  Jews  were  enjoined  to  open  to 
him  the  ttoon  of  their  synagogues  and  bouses  to  diqwte 
with  them,  to  furnish  him  with  all  tbe  books  necessary' 
to  conviitce  them,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  car- 
riage of  his  librsry,  by  deducting  what  they  disbureed 
tnm  tbe  tribute  they  paid  to  the  king.    See  Basnage, 
Hiatoire  dta  Jitift,  p.  660  (Tavlor's  translation);  Rrttz, 
GtmA.d.Judm,yv,m-lS6,m',  IhAo,  Uutory  of  the 
Jem*,  p.  68 ;  Da  Costa,  /traW  tad  th»  GaUUa,  p.  801 
•q. ;  Wolf,  BibL  ffOr.  i,  96$ ;  iii,  910  k).  ;  Schmucker, 
HiMtory  of  the  Modem  Jev$,i^\A&\  Ktlku,  Urartu,  die 
Kirckr,  p.  24 ;  Jem^  Expoiiior  (JmoA.  1826),  p.  364  sq. ; 
Frankel's  Momtnckr^  fur  Gfdtiehle  u.  WiMtnucht^ 
de*  Judalkums  (Brealau,  1866),  xiv,  808  sq. ;  Huie,  flu- 
tor^  of  the  Jem  (Edinboigh,  1841),  p.  126  sq.;  I>ep- 
ping,  Le$  Juift  datu  k  Mojfen  Age  (Bruxelies,  1844),  p. 
281  sq.    (B.  P.) 

PaoarMm,  Pikbre,  a  Frencb  prelate  of  Janaenislic 
temleiKy,  waa  bom  at  Bordeaux  Sept.  2,  1716;  and 
after  excellent  educatttmal  advantages,  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  Komance,  the  clasrical,  and  the 
Shemitic  tongues,  he  took  holy  orders.  He  became  at 
once  a  popular  preacher,  and  was  honored  with  a  ca- 
ncmicate  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  his  native  place. 
An  earnest  qrmpatbizer  with  tbe  Janeenists,  he  greeted 
the  cfaangea  which  tbe  qipnaching  levolulun  wiongfat 
in  Chmrh  and  State,  and  was  elected  bishop  March 
14, 1791,  under  the  new  constiludon.  He  took  no  part 
in  state  affairs,  and  but  rarely  had  occanon  to  perfono 
tbe  duties  of  his  eoclestastical  office.  He  died  Sept  fi, 
1797,  at  Bordeaux.  He  was  much  prized  by  his  con- 
temporaries tor  his  kindness  and  benevolence.  He 
wrote  yontttet  amtidiraliont  lur  funre  et  le  prH  a 
Vhairtt  (Bord.  1787,  8to).  See  Chronijue  reltgieuMe, 
1797 ;  Im  Frmet  Pimtitcak,  a.  v. — Hoeftr,  Noiut,  Jtiog. 
Gmirale,  s.  v.   (J.  H.  w.) 

Faoand,  Pikkre,  a  French  pulpit  orator,  was  bom 
Id  Ketagne  near  the  opening  of  the  17th  century,  and 
waa  early  admitted  into  tbe  Congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory. He  veiy  soon  became  noted  as  a  preacher,  and 
the  churches  in  which  he  preached  were  always  thronged. 
In  174o  he  published,  under  tbe  title  of  JJitcouri  de  piiti 
(Paris,  3  vda.  l2nto%  a  series  of  sermons  uunymously. 
The  bemical  o|dntona  which  they  contain  made  them 
■•l^eetiotiable  to  the  eodeaiaatiet^  and  aa  aoon  aa  it  was 
learned  that  Paeaud  waa  tbrir  author  tw  waa  aant  into 
the  country  and  subjected  to  sereie  treatmaiL  He 
died  Hay  8, 1760. 

Paces,  Babtolokio,  an  Italian  prelato  of  noto  in 
srcolar  and  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  was  bom  at  Bene- 
veotn  Dec.  15, 1766,  of  a  noble  fiunlly.  After  studying 
at  the  college  in  Naples  attd  at  tbe  Clementine  Cidlege 
in  Rome,  be  cMered  in  1778  tbe  eecleMaatical  school 
wbkh  Pins  VI  had  Just  then  ibondcd.  Parca  here 
^ioad  Mt  eoly  tbe  aatacm  oT  bb  tMebMi^  but  be 


was  hrougfat  to  the  notice  of  the  pope,  who  became  so 
much  interested  in  him  that  he  was  ordained  archbishop 
ta  partUtiu  of  Damietta,  and  was  despatched  to  Cul^tne 
as  papal  nuuda  Abroad  the  same  capacity  which 
distinguished  bim  at  aebool  waa  mauifest,  and  he  waa 
frequently  instrumental  in  strengtbening  papal  influ- 
ence at  a  lime  wbra  it  was  ^fficult  to  stay  the  tide  of 
its  decline.  In  1794  he  returned  to  Rome,  only,  bow- 
ever,  to  assume  at  once  the  papal  novitiate  at  Lisbon, 
and  there  he  remained  until  1802.  Hi*  services  to  the 
papal  chair  in  this  quarter  were  so  great  that  in  1801  he 
was  created  a  cardinal  by  pope  Pius  VII,  and  in  1809 
was  mada  a  papal  minister  of  state,  sneeeseoc  to  Con- 
salvia.  In  this  new  poution^ocapTored  an  enthusiast. 
He  urged  the  pope  to  unbending  resbtance  against  Na^ 
poleon,  and  would  suffer  the  pontiff  to  listen  to  no  pro- 
IMwala  except  the  must  fhvorabte  for  Rome.  When 
Napoleon  gained  possesdon  of  Rome  Pacca  was  there- 
fore arrested,  together  with  the  pope,  and  imprisoned 
as  a  rebd,  July  6, 1809:  After  the  Concoidat  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  in  1818,  Facca  waa  suffered  to  go  free,  but 
his  counsel  to  publish  a  boll  of  excommunication  made 
his  reimprisonment  a  necessity,  and  be  was  banished  to 
Uz^s,  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon  set  him  free  again.  He 
entered  Home  Alay  14,  1814,  in  the  same  carriage  with 
the  pope,  whom  be  had  served  so  faithfully.  In  1816 
he  was  again  the  companion  of  the  pontiff  in  his  flight 
from  the  Eternal  Gty.  After  the  pope's  return  to 
R<nne  Pacca  became  a  member  nf  the  Cragregation  for 
Missions  in  China,  and  in  1816  waa  sent  on  a  special 
misMon  to  Austria.  In  1821  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Porto  and  St.  Ruflnus.  In  1830  he  was  given  the  sees 
of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  and  was  made  prodstarius  of  the 
holy  see,  and  archpriest  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  of 
Lateran.  He  died  April  19, 1844.  He  was  actuated  to 
the  last  by  a  strong  desire  to  re-cstabliah  the  p^iacy  in 
its  fomier  glor^',  and  was  convinced  that  the  power  of 
the  pope  could  be  secure  only  by  a  firm  adherence  to  the 
ecclenastical  rights  which  obtained  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  was  also  a  great  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  and  it  was  his 
influence  with  the  pope  that  caused  their  restoration. 
Pacca  narrated  his  experiences  in  a  most  agreeable 
and  skilful  manner,  under  the  title  Memorie  ittoricke, 
etc  (2d  ed.  Rome,  1880, 8  rob.).  He  also  wroto  Sela- 
Mone  del  vi^gio  di  pope  Pio  VII  (Bonie,  1888),  etc 
His  eompleU  wirin  were  pubUabed  and  translated  into 
French  and  German.  See  Biographie  Uinveraelle,vol, 
Ixxvi,  s,  v.;  ^ffli  de  la  Religion,  Mai,  1844  (Paris); 
VVnicere  (Paris,  1844);  Hoefer,  Norn.  Biog.  GMrak, 
a.  v.;  Biographie  Utdr.  el  pertat,  dea  CoKiagporaiM, 
vol.v,s.v.  (J.H.W.) 

Paooanariata.  See  Baccamabists. 

Paoohiarotto,  Jaoofo,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  old  Italian  masters  in  art,  was  bom  at 
Siena  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  16tb  century.  He  lived 
at  Siena  until  1536,  when,  owing  to  his  parttcipatinn  in 
a  conspiracy  of  tbe  people  against  tbe  govmiment,  be 
was  compelled  to  flee.  Lan^  say*  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  banged  bad  he  not  been  protected  by 
the  Osservanti  monks,  who  concealed  him  for  some 
time  in  a  tomb.  He  succeeded  in  making  his  escape, 
and  Joined  11  Rosso  in  France,  where  he  in  all  proba- 
bility ended  his  days  not  very  long  afterwards,  as 
nothing  further  is  known  of  him,  and  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  left  any  works  in  France.  There  are  still 
several  excellent  paintings,  both  in  oil  attd  in  fresco,  by 
Paechiantto  in  ^ena.  There  ia  a  beantifbl  altar-|ncee 
in  San  Crietoft>ro,  and  some  exoeltent  fteacos  in  Santa 
Caterina  and  San  Bemardina  Speth  takes  particular 
notice  of  these  frescos  in  Ytw  Art  im  Jtah/,  and  terms 
Pacchiototto  the  second  hero  of  che  Sienese  school — 
Razzi,  called  Sodoma,  being  the  first.  Paccbiarotto  is 
also  highly  praised  by  I^zi.  In  Santa  Caterina  is  tbe 
Visit  qfSaiiU  Catharine  of  Siena  to  the  Bodg  efSttiiU 
Agmn i^f  Montepuleiano, in  which aivhttda uriflgnrea 
worthy  ^  BapbaeL  Afim<aV)4-J^M^Jl§4twwte 
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esn  be  justly  compared  with  Raphurs  ibae;  and  he 
adds  that  demgnatiiig  Pacchiarotto  as  of  the  school  of 
Penigino  is  only  magiiifyittg  the  ii^ustioe  he  had  al- 
ready iindnitoiw  in  havfaig  his  works  loog  reported  as 
the  works  of  Peruginn.  If  tbmtbre  be  weie  the  pupil 
of  Perugino,  "wlMt  Penigioo  supplied  was  <MiIy  die 
spark,"  says  Speth,  "  which  in  Paccbtarotto  grew  into 
a  flame."  Pacchiamtto  has  suffered  the  same  mufor^ 
tune  that  many  other  excellent  masters  hare  under- 
gone reason  of  their  omiasion  by  Vasarl.  About 
1818  the  king  of  Bavaria  purchased  two  beautiful  Mnall 
easel  ptcturee  in  oil  and  on  wood,  now  in  Che  Pinakotbdi 
at  Munich,  which  are  reoognbed  m  PaediiaroUo'e  ex- 
untmastcrpieoei^  Tbeonerepreiaitsa^/VMnftr^a- 
with  two  angels  in  the  background,  and  the  other 
the  Madomta  awi  ha-  Child,  with  four  angels  in  the 
background.  Tbey  are  pronounced  two  of  the  beM 
pictures  in  that  rich  collection.  His  works  much  re- 
semble those  of  Pietro  Pemgino;  at  the  same  time  they 
are  more  AiUy  developed  In  form  and  are  of  wonderful 
foree  of  coloring;  in  expresrion  also  many  of  bb  heads 
are  admirable.  SeeLan)ci,^r»a>Vlorioa,ete.t  ^leth, 
KuMt  M  IialuH,  vol  ii ;  Spooner,  Hicg.  BitL  tfftke  Fbu 
ArU,  vol  ii,  a.v.;  JingUtk  C^rebp.  S.T. 

Fsocort  Ambroise,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Geaulce  in  1649,  of  very  humble  parentage.  Am- 
bitious as  a  youth,  be  made  his  way  to  collegiate  train- 
ing in  the  high  school  of  his  native  place,  and  he  Anal- 
ly became  its  director.  In  1706  he  removed  to  Paris, 
and  gave  himself  to  authwship.  He  died  at  Paris  Feb. 
12, 1780L  He  wrote  a  lai^  number  of  works^  princi- 
p^y  OD  practical  religion  and  educaUon.  A  list  of  bis 
principal  works  is  pren  in  Hoefer,  JVoirr.  Bug.  Ghu- 

P«oe  prx,  taa'iO,  a  m  alaewbere  KBdeied). 
not  a  formal  meatiue,  but  taken  In  a  general  aBnae  (8 
Sam.  vi,  IS). 

Pace  Hxnt  is  the  name  sometimea  given  to  a 
broad  step  before  an  altar. 

Faoa,  Richard,  a  rery  learned  English  prelate, 
was  bom  about  1482,  at  or  near  Winebestcr.  He  was 
educated  at  tbe  ebaige  of  Thomas  Ijmgton,  bishop  of 
that  diocese,  whom  he  served  as  amanuensis.  The 
bishop,  pleased  with  bis  proficiency,  particulariy  in 
music,  sent  Pace  to  study  at  Padua,  where  he  met  with 
Cuthbert  Tonstal,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
William  Latimer,  by  whose  instructions  Pace  was  much 
pfoAted.  Upon  his  letum  borne  he  settled  at  Queen'b 
College  in  Oxford,  of  which  his  patron  Langton  had 
been  provost;  soon  after  he  was  taken  into  tbe  service 
of  Dr.  Christopher  Batnbridge,  who  about  this  time  be- 
came a  cardinal,  and  later  Pace  was  summoned  to  court. 
His  aecrmplishments  rendered  him  very  acceptable  to 
Henry  YlII,  who  seems  to  have  made  him  secretary  of 
Btate^  or  at  least  employed  bim  in  matten  of  high  con- 
cern. Though  much  engaged  in  political  affiurs,  he 
went  into  onders:  in  the  beginning  nf  1514  be  was  ad- 
nittad  a  prdwndary  in  tbe  ebnrch  of  Tork,  and  the 
same  year  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Dor- 
set. These  prefermenta  were  conferred  upon  him  while 
he  was  employed  by  the  king  in  a  foreign  embassy  to 
Vienna.  He  then  persuaded  Maximilian  to  intervene 
in  Italy,  and  procured  for  the  emperor  the  alliance  of 
the  Swiss  eantoML  Upon  tbe  death  of  Griet,  in  1619, 
he  waa  made  dean  of  St.  London.  He  was  also 
made  dean  of  Exeter  about  the  same  time ;  and  in  1631 
prebendary  in  tbe  choreh  of  Samm.  At  the  death  of 
Leo  X,  Wolsey,  who  aspired  to  the  tiara,  sent  Pace  to 
Bome  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  sacred  oollege ;  but 
Adrian  VI  was  elected  before  his  arrival  tbm.  Being 
employed  not  long  afterwards  aa  ambaaaador  to  Venice, 
be  All  under  the  displeasiire  of  Wolsey.  The  nasiimi 
for  this  are  that  he  had  shown  a  wilKngneaa  to  as- 
«st  Charles,  duke  of  Banrboii,  with  money,  and  that 
he  had  not  fbrwaided  the  cardinal's  deaigna  fw  the  I 


papal  chair.  Wolsey  used  erery  mesne  to  bring  hn 
into  disfkvor  with  tbe  king.  He  accnaed  him  of  treesaa. 
and  deprived  Pace  for  the  apace  of  two  jreara  of  «U  roTil 
advice  m  to  the  pleaanre  it  bis  miswoii,  and  of  al- 
lownnoea  fiw  Us  oMuntcnanee.  This  ceret*  tnatoMK 
threw  Paee  into  temporarr  insanity.  After  reeorqy 
Pace  studied  the  Hebrew  laagnage  with  tbe  assisuaet 
of  Robert  WakefieU.  Being  introdnoed  to  the  king  u 
Richmond,  Henry  expreeaed  much  sattaftdioci  at  bii 
recovery,  and  admitted  him  to  a  priTate  audioioe,  in 
which  Pace  remonstrated  against  the  cardinal^  cmtltT 
to  bim.  Wolsey,  «ged  by  the  king  to  clear  himssW 
bom  the  diaige,  summooed  Pftoe  befiae  him,  an^  *i(k 
the  duke  of  NoifbUi  and  otben^  coDdemned  tbe  aa- 
fortanate  prelate,  and  sent  him  to  the  Tower  <rf'Laadoa. 
After  two  years'  conflnement  he  was  discbarged  by  tbe 
king's  command.  He  rengned  the  deaoeriea  of  St.  Pmi 
and  Exeter,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  St^mey,  nmr 
London.  He  died  there  in  IfiSS.  Pace  wm  a  akilfU 
diplomatiBt,  and  not  less  distinguished  fat  hie  amialiB- 
ity  and  bis  great  learning.  Leland  enlogiaea  hec 
highly ;  and  it  appean  that  be  waa  much  eattiaaed  1^ 
the  learned  men  of  hia  time,  espeetaUy  by  Sir  Tbcani 
More  and  Erasmus.  The  latter  admired  Pace  Cor  his 
candor  and  sweetoees  of  temper,  addressed  to  him  mon 
lettets  than  to  any  oUicr  of  hia  friends,  and  could  never 
fb^ve  the  man  that  oaned  his  mitfjAaoe*.  Stow 
gives  bim  tbe  character  of  a  way  worthy  ma^  aad 
one  that  gave  in  ooundl  fiuthftil  advica;  "learned  be 
was  also,"  says  that  antiquary,  "and  endowed  with 
many  excellent  parta  and  gifte  of  nature;  oourteous. 
(deaaant,  and  delighting  in  music;  highly  in  tbe  kii^'t 
iavor,  and  well  heard  in  matters  of  weighL"  There  u 
extant  a  rmarkable  letter  of  hia  to  tbe  king,  written 
in  1627,  wherein  he  very  fteely  givee  hia  o|dnioa  oon- 
ceming  the  diroree;  and  Fiddea  obeervea  that  he  al- 
wiyi  uaad  a  bithflil  Uberty  with  tbe  cardinal,  whidi 
brought  him  at  last  to  confinemoit  and  distracttoo. 
Pace  published  a  number  of  works.  The  moat  impor- 
tant is,  De/ruOu  qui  ex  doctriiia  pcrc^nfur  liber  (Basle, 
1517),  dedicated  to  Dr.  Colet.  It  was  wriuen  at  Coo- 
stance,  while  Pace  was  ambassador  tu  Helvetia ;  but, 
inveighing  much  agaiust  drunkenness  as  a  great  obetade 
to  the  attaining  of  knowledge,  the  people  there,  aappo*- 
ing  bim  to  reflect  upon  them,  wrote  a  aharp  answer  to 
it.  Erasmus  was  also  highly  incensed  at  some  panges 
in  it,  and  calls  it  an  indiscreet  performance;  or  a  sUly 
book,  in  which  Pace  had,  between  Jest  and  earnest,  rep- 
resented him  as  a  beggar,  hated  alike  by  tbe  laity  and 
cleigy.  He  bids  Sir  Thomas  More  exhort  Pace,  since 
ue  had  so  little  Judgment,  rather  to  confine  faiuMelf  to 
the  translation  Gredc  writen  than  to  Tentore  npon 
wwks  of  hia  own,  and  puUiah  such  mean  and  om- 
temptJble  stuff  (Erasm.  Epiit.  275,  and  i^nM.  S87) 
Epittoia  ad  EnuwMtn,  etc  (1520).  These  efMStlea  aie 
in  a  book  entitled  Epiitola  aUquot  miditonm  tirv 
rum.  Pace  also  wrote  a  book  against  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  king's  marriage  with  <>tharine  in  1527,  and 
made  several  translations:  among  othcfl,  one  ftoqi 
English  into  Latin,  Bishop  f%Aer'«  Sermon,  pre«:hed 
at  London  on  the  day  upon  which  the  writings  «f 
Martin  Luther  were  publicly  burned  (Cambt  1621).  He 
made  a  translation  ttota  Greek  into  Latin  of  Plutarch's 
work,  De  eommodo  ex  Mmicit  eapundo.  See  Goieraf 
Jiioff.  Diet.  B.  v.;  Hook,  Ecdet.  Biog.  s.  v.;  Hoefcr, 
.VoMP.  Biog.  GiniraJe,  &  v.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Paohamnma,  a  name  of  the  goddess    the  earth 

among  the  ancient  Peruviana. 

Paoheoo,  Frahcisco,  a  noted  Spantsb  painter, 
was  bom  at  Seville  in  1571,  of  a  good  and  Influential 
family.  An  ancle  of  his  waa  canon  of  the  cathedral 
of  Seville,  and  ts  distinguished  as  a  divine  and  poet 
Atedsd  d  the  aliaal^M  ef  i  ill  1 1  whfah  Us 
oonntij  eonld  eoramand,  Pscbeea  started  eat-  te  Mb 
with  nnnsual  lltneaa  fbr  aiyartlstle  ooprse.  Hia  twt 
earUest  wurfca  aORiHted  «aMMdgfes  aad  in  UN 
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b*  waa  om  of  tbe  principal  pAintan  cnplojred  <»  the 
ipvat  deoontioas  or  CBtdidqae  of  PtiUip  IL   In  1600 
be  WM  ^qiointed,  togetber  irith  Aknio  Tuqnei,  to 
paint  m  series  of  Urge  pktntefl  UlnstraUDg  tbe  life  of 
St.  Ramon  for  tbe  cltdeter  of  tbe  convent  <tf  tbe 
Iferced.     In  1608  be  executed  some  works  in  dis- 
temper in  the  palace  of  Don  Fernando  Henriques  de 
BilMim,  third  dnlu  de  Alexia,  from  tbe  8t4My  of  D«d»* 
lua  and  Icarui.    Is  ISll  be  Tinted  Toledo^  Madrid, 
and  tbe  Eacnrlal,  and  saw  tbe  great  worin  of  TiUan 
and  otber  oelelw^ed  Italian  and  SpanUi  masters,  and 
was  so  fotciltly  impressed  iritb  the  varied  and  incessant 
api^ication  requisite  to  make  one  a  great  painter  that 
on  hia  retom  to  Seville  he  opened  a  systematic  acad- 
emy of  the  arts,  as  well  for  his  own  improvenient  as 
for  tbe  benefit  ofthe  rising  artists  of  SevlUe.  Tbe  im- 
provement be  himself  acquired  is  shown  by  bis  great 
^ctiure  of  the  LaM  Jw^meut,  an  altar^ideee  finished  In 
1614  Ibr  tbe  nuns  of  the  convent  of  St.  Isabel,  and  dry 
himself  daacribed  at  great  length  in  hk  treatise  on 
painting.    In  1618  Pacbeco  was  appointed  by  tbe  In- 
qnisitiioa  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  public  morals, 
L  e.  be  was  made  censor  of  all  the  pictures  which 
were  exposed  Ibr  sale  in  Seville;  nakedness  was  pro* 
bibited,  and  it  was  his  basiiiMS  to  see  thet  no  pfetures 
of  tbe  naked  bnoun  form  were  uM.  It  is  to  snob  fitr^ 
mal  morality  as  this  that  the  Spanish  school  of  paint- 
ing owes  its  characteristic  ponderous  sotvie^,  and 
is  so  directly  unlike  Italian  paintiog.    Prudery  was 
carried  so  fiir  in  Spain  that  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
YII.  even  all  tbe  great  Italian  works  which  oould  be 
reimiaclied  with  nnditles  were  removed  tnm  the  gal- 
leries, and  were  condemned  to  s  distinct  sat  of  apsrt- 
mflnts  called  tbe  Qaleria  Beservada,  and  only  o|ianed 
to  view  to  those  wbo  could  procure  especial  ordera. 
Id  1623  Pacbeco  viMted  Madrid,  and  among  many 
other  wOTfcs  executed  was  one  which  luirdly  accwds 
with  tbe  present  notiras  of  tbe  occupation  of  a  great 
punter,  though  it  has  been  tbe  practice  of  great  artists 
horn  vary  early  agea  to  paint  their  statues.    See  Ni- 
ciAM.    Paelieoo  dressed,  gOded,  and  painted  (estof6) 
for  tba  dndisas  of  Olivarea  a  statue,  probably  of 
wood,  of  tbe  Virgin,  by  Joan  Gomes  de  Mora.  What 
this  praeess  exactly  was  it  is  not  evident  from  this 
men  mention;  but  the  object  generally  in  these 
painted  wooden  images  appears  to  have  been  to  ob- 
tain an  exact  imitation  in  the  minutest  detail— per- 
petaal  Cw-elmHes.   The  eflbct  of  such  imagea,c^led 
"  I^aeos,"  must  be  experienced  to  Im  oomprebended. 
Tbe  Spsnisids  dress  diein  as  well  as  paint  them. 
Their  ehnrehee  were  crowded  with  such  works ;  but 
most  have  now  been  removed  to  museums.    Mr.  Ford 
gives  some  cmrloos  details  about  the  toilets  of  these 
Spanish  images.    No  man  Is  allowed  In  Spain  to  un- 
drew tbe  "  Paso,"  or  "  Sagnda  Imagen,"  of  the  Vfr- 
pa ;  and  some  images  had  tlieir  mistresses  of  the 
robee  ("caneiem  mayor**),  and  a  chamber  ("came- 
lin")  nbere  their  tnlUt  was  made.   The  duty  has, 
however,  now  devolved  npoo  dd  maids;  and  "Ha 
qnedado  para  vestir  imagines"  (She  has  gone  to  dress 
images)  has  become  a  phrass  of  reproach.  Pacbeco 
died  at  Seville  in  1654.  '*  His  works,  though  not  vtg- 
orooa,  are  correct  in  form,  effective  in  light  and  shade, 
studied  in  composition,  and  rimple  in  attitude ;  but 
tb^  have  little  color,  are  dry,  and  rather  fbeble  or 
limid  in  tbeir  handling.   These  defects  ate  more  ap- 
pazent  when  bis  pictures  are  seen  b^tether  with  tbe 
worlu  of  other  Audalnsian  painters,  wbo  have  gener- 
ally made  coloring  their  principal  study,  and  have 
comparatively  neglected  purity  of  form.    Besides  his 
many  religious  {uctures,  he  painted  or  drew  in  crayons 
nearly  fonr  hundred  portraits."   He  also  wrote  Arte 
di  Piuura,  «a  Antigatdai,  y  Grawttsa  (Seville,  1649, 
4to),  a  leinarfcaldy  scarce  hook,  emsidsred  an  Indis- 
peiuabls  guide  by  tbe  painters  of  the  school  of  Se- 
ville; it  b  a  work  of  great  learning  on  the  subject, 
and  is  lidd  thnni^wat  l^win  to  be  tbe  heit  work  on 


painting  bi  tike  ^lenish  language:  it  is  In  three  parti 
— histoiy,  theory,  and  practice.  Tlie  Jesuits  of  Se- 
ville were  his  most  Intimate  associates,  and  greatly 
assisted  him  In  writing  his  work.  Tbey  were  indeed 
the  authors  of  that  part  which  ,is  devoted  to  sacred 
art.  His  works  are  seldom  seen  out  of  Seville,  and  he 
is  even  very  inadequately  represented  in  the  splendid 
I^Uery  of  tbe  Pra^p  at  Madrid.  Tbe  altaririece  of 
the  iirdka^  Jfiokief  sfpsUuv  StOtm  Jnm  ParmK§e, 
which  was  in  tbe  chnreb  irf  San  Alberto  at  Seville, 
was  regarded  his  masterpiece.  There  are  still  at 
Seville  an  altar-piece  of  the  Coiteeptiom  of  8cm  Lortumt, 
two  pictures  of  Btm  Fenxmdo  in  San  Clementi,  and 
a  picture  in  San  Alberto,  See  AntMilo,  BibSoiJieea 
.Scriptor.  Ui^xmia,  ni,  456 ;  Ticlmor,  Biit.  Spamith  IaL 
iii,  19 ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Diet,  of  iis  fSas  ArU^  %.  T. ; 
Et^sStk  (^ckf.  B.  V.   (J.  H.  W.) 

FacdUHUius  (nax<«ftov),as  Soeiates  and  Palladl- 
BB  write  tbe  name,  or  Pachvkivs  (Haxovfiioc)  (1),  or 
"THE  Eluxb,"  according  to  tbe  author  of  Vita  Pa- 
dunm,  was  an  Efcyptisn  ascetic  ot  tbe  4th  century, 
and  one  of  the  founders,  if  not  [we-eminently  tbe 
foander,  of  the  regular  cldster  life.  See  Mo^tASTi- 
C18M.  "Tbe  respect  which  the  Church  entertains  at 
imeant,"  says  TUlemont  iMituirm,  vii,  167), "  for  the 
name  cf  St,  ^chomlns  Is  no  new  fbeling,  but  a  Just 
recognition  of  the  obligations  which  she  is  under  to 
him  as  the  holy  founder  oS  a  great  number  of  mon- 
asteries; or,ntiier,as  the  institutor  not  only  of  certain 
convents,  but  of  the  conventual  life  itself,  and  of  the 
holy  CMnmnnUies  of  men  devoted  to  a  religious  lUe," 
Pacbomius  was  bom  in  the  Thebald  of  heathen  par- 
ents, and  was  educated  in  paganbm ;  and  while  a 
I  gt^ng  with  bis  parents  to  ofiisr  sacrMoe  In  one 
of  the  temples  of  the  gods,  was  hastily  expelled  by 
the  order  of  the  priest  as  an  enemy  of  tbe  gods.  The 
incident  was  afterwards  recorded  as  a  prognostic  of 
his  subsequent  conversion  and  saintly  eminence.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  be  was  drawn  for  military'  service 
under  tbe  tyrant  Maximin  against  Constantlne  and 
UciniuB.  The  oonscripts  were  embarked  in  a  boat 
and  conveyed  down  the  Kile ;  and  lieing  landed  at 
Thebes  were  placed  in  confinement,  apparently  to  pre- 
vent desertion.  Here  tbey  were  visited  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  place,  and  a  gratefbl  curiosity  led  Pacbo- 
mius to  inquire  into  the  character  and  opinions  of  the 
charitable  strangers.  Struck  with  what  he  had  heard 
of  them,  he  seised  the  first  opportunity  of  solitude  to 
offer  the  rimple  and  teaching  prayer,  "  0  God,  the 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  S  thou  wilt  Indeed  look 
upon  my  low  estate,  notwithstanding  my  ignorance  of 
thee,  tbe  only  trae  God,  and  wilt  deliver  me  from  this 
affliction,  I  will  obey  thy  will  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  will  love  and  serve  all  men  according  to  thy  com- 
mandments." He  was,  however,  obliged  to  accompany 
bis  fellow-conscripts,  and  sufiiered  many  hardships  dntv 
ing  this  period  of  snforoed  service:  hut  when  Uie  set* 
tiement  of  tbe  contest  released  bim  be  hast^wfi  i>aek 
into  tbe  Thebald,  and  was  haptiied  in  the  church  of 
Chenoboscia,  near  the  dty  of  Diospolis  the  Less :  snd 
aspiring  at  pre-eminent  holiness,  led  an  ascetic  life, 
under  the  guidance  of  Palemon  (q.  v.),  an  anchoret  of 
high  repnt^  After  a  time  be  withdrew  with  Palemon 
to  Tatieniui,  an  Island  In  tbe  mie,  near  the  connneD 
boundary  of  the  Theban  and  Tenthyrite  nomes.  S<«ie 
time  after  this  removal  his  companion  Palemon  died, 
but  Pacbomius  found  a  substitute  for  bb  departed 
companion  in  bis  own  elder  brother,  Joannes  or  John, 
wIm  gladly  became  his  disciple.  In  A.D.  826,  directed 
by  what  be  regarded  as  a  divine  intimation,  Pscho- 
mlus  invited  men  to  embrace  a  monastic  life;  and  ob- 
tained first  three  disciplef,  and  then  many  more,  form* 
ed  them  into  a  communis'  and  prescribed  rules  for 
tbeir  guidance,  and  as  the-  community  grew  in  nnm< 
ber  he  appointed  the  needful  officers  for  their  regula- 
tion and  instruction.  He  built  a  church  as  a  place  of 
worship  and  in8t^lctkH^^^^^^rtigf^9;^5^^who^a, 
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ma  there  «u  no  other  reed«r,  he  reed  the  Sui  lptures. 
So  successful  wen  fais  labors  for  the  propegadon  of 
Ohristuinlty  that  the  bishop  of  Tentbyra  would  have 
gladly  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  presbyter,  and  even 
raquested  Athanasiuf,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  when 
Tisiting  the  Tbebald,  to  ordain  hhn;  but  I'acbomius, 
being  aware  of  the  design,  bid  himself  antO  the  patri- 
arch had  departed.  Hb  refusal  «of  the  office  of  pres- 
byter did  not,  howerer,  diminish  his  reputation  or  in- 
fluence ;  Dew  disciples  floclwd  to  him — of  whom  The- 
odoras or  Theodore  was  the  most  illustrious.  New 
moDBSterles  sprung  up  all  around  bis  own.  Of  these 
sevenl  communitiea  he  was  himself  visitor  and  regu- 
lator-general, or  archimandrite,  each  cloister  having 
besides  a  separate  superior  and  a  steward ;  thus,  e.  g., 
his  disdple  Theodore  was  superior  of  the  mossstery 
of  Tabenna.  Pachomlns's  reddenoe  wes  now  at  tbe 
monastery  of  Proii,  which  was  made  the  head  of  tbe 
monasteries  of  the  district.  He  died  there  of  a  pesti- 
lential disorder  which  had  broken  out  among  tbe 
monk*,  probably  In  A.D.  848,  a  short  time  before  the 
death  or  expulsion  of  the  Ariaa  patriarch  Gregory  and 
the  restoration  of  Athanaslus.  Soma,  bowavar,  plaoe 
the  death  of  Pachomins  In  A.D.  80A. 

The  monastic  communities  which  he  had  fimnded 
bad  been  so  regularly  constituted  as  bodies  that  the 
continuity  of  their  existence  was  not  interrupted  by 
his  own  death  or  that  of  other  Individuals.  Even 
befne  Pacbomius'e  death  (848)  his  community  nnm- 
bered  eight  or  nine  cloisters  Id  the  Thabald,  and  8000 
(according  to  some  7000)  members ;  a  cento ry  later 
it  counted  no  less  than  M^OOO.  The  mode  of  llle  was 
fixed  by  a  strict  rule  of  Pacbomlos,  which,  according 
to  a  later  I^^end,  an  angel  oommanicated  to  him,  and 
which  Jerome  translated  Into  Latin.  Tbe  formal  re- 
ception into  the  society  was  preceded  by  a  three-years' 
probation.  Rigid  vows  were  not  yet  enjoined.  With 
spiritual  exercises  manual  labor  was  united — agricult- 
ure, boat-bnilding,  basket- making,  mat  and  coreriet 
weaving— by  wfateh  the  monks  not  only  earned  thefa- 
own  living,  but  also  supported  the  poor  and  the  sick. 
They  were  divided,  according  to  Uie  grade  of  their 
asc^c  i^ety,  into  twen^-fonr  classee,  named  by  tbe 
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letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet   Tbqr  lived  tkm  In  t 

cell.  They  ate  In  common,  but  in  strict  silence,  ud 
with  the  face  covered.  They  made  known  their  wsatt 
by  tltcm.  The  sick  were  treated  with  special  eaic  Ob 
Saturday  and  Sunday  the  monks  partook  of  tbe  coo- 
munion.  Pachomins  also  established  a  dtdster  of  nam 
for  hia  slater,  whom  he  never  admitted  to  hia  ptatMu 
when  she  would  visit  him,  sending  her  weed  that  shs 
should  be  content  to  know  that  be  was  atill  alive. 
Pacbomius,  after  bis  conversioo,  never  ate  a  foil  meal, 
and  for  fifteen  years  slept  sitting  on  a  stone.  Tradi- 
tion ascribes  to  him  all  sorts  of  mtraclea,  oven  the  gift 
of  tonKOea  and  perfect  dominion  over  nature,  bo  that  he 
trod  Without  harm  on  serpents  and  scorpkMU,  and  i 
ed  tbe  NOe  on  the  backa  erocodileal 

There  are  various  writings  extant  under  the 
of  Pacbomius :  (1.)  two  Regula  Momtuliar.  (aJ)  The 
shorter  of  these,  preserved  by  Palladiua,  ia  said  to  have 
been  given  to  Pacbomius  by  the  angel  who  conveyed 
to  him  the  divine  command  to  establiab  nkonaateiiea 
This  rule  is  by  no  means  so  rigid  as  tbe  monastic  mies 
of  later  times.  PalUdlus  says  that  tbe  monaateries  at 
Tabenna  and  in  tbe  neighboAood  satjact  to  tbe  nb 
contained  7000  monks,  of  whom  1600  wm  in  tbe  pamit 
community  first  established  by  I^homins ;  bat  it  b 
doubtful  if  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  original  dks- 
aatery  of  Tabenna  or  that  of  Prtrii.  The  longs 
R^fftila,  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  Egyptian  (Js*- 
hidic  ?)  language,  translated  into  Onek,  b  extant  ia  a 
Latin  venion  made  tmm  the  Greek  by  Jccome.  It  b 
preceded  by  a  Pne/iitto,  in  which  Jerome  givea  an  ac- 
count of  tbe  monasteries  of  Tabenna  as  tbey  were  in  hb 
time.  Cave  (Hist  LUUr.  ad  ann.  840.  in  i,  208  [ed.  OxC 
1740-1748])  dbputee  the  genuineness  of  the  Rrfftda,  and 
questions  not  only  the  title  of  Pachomius  to  the  author- 
ship of  it,  but  also  the  title  of  Jerome  to  be  regarded  as 
the  translator.  He  thinks  that  it  may  embody  tbe  role 
of  Pachomius  as  augmented  by  hu  enccewors.  It  b 
remarkable  that  tids  HegiJa,  wbkfa  compiehendB  in  all 
one  hundred  and  nhiety-(bnr  artleleB,  b  divMed  hite 
several  parts,  each  with  separate  titles ;  and  Tillemont 
supposes,  therefore,  that  the}'  are  separate  pieces  co^ 
lected  and  arranged  by  Benedlctos  Anianna.  This 
Regtda  was  first  published  at  Rome  by  Achilles  Ststia^ 
A.D.  lUfi,  and  then  Petrus  Cbcconas,  aim  at  Rome, 
A.D.  1588.  It  waa  inaerted  in  the  SvfpUmeniwm  Bik- 
fiofiteaaJWriMiof  MoteIlus(Paris,1689),  vol.  i;  in  the 
BihUoAuM  Painm  Atettiea  (Ibid.  1661),  vol.  i ;  in  tbe 
Codeae  Segtilanm  of  Holstenius  (Ronw,  1861) ;  and  in 
successive  editions  of  the  fathers.  (2.)  MtmUa,  extant  in 
a  Latin  version,  fint  published  by  Gerard  Voa^us  with 
the  works  of  GregoriusThaumatnrgns  (Uayenoe,  16fM\ 
and  given  In  tbe  BibHotAeea  Patnm  (nt  supra).  (:).) 
as.  pp.  PachomU  tt  Titeodon  S^ntiola  et  Veria  MytHca. 
Eleven  ofthese  letters  are  by  Pachomina.  Tbej  abound 
In  Inoomprehenrible  allusions  to  certain  myaterlea  onn- 
tained  in  or  signified  by  tbe  letters  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet. They  are  extant  in  the  Latin  version  of  Jerome 
(Opera,  \.  c,  and  BibtiotAeen  Patnm,  1.  c),  who  suIk 
Joined  them  as  an  Aypeitdix  to  tbe  Reguki,  but  witli- 
oDt  explaining,  probably  without  undwatMiding,  the 
hidden  signification  of  the  alphabetical  ebarsetm,  ap- 
parently employed  as  ciphers,  to  which  the  eonespood- 
ents  of  Pachomius  had  the  key  (cmnpL  Gennadius,  He 
Virii  lUiutr.  c.  vii ;  Soaomen,  Bitt.  Ectiet.  iii,  14).  (4  ) 
'Be  Twv  hTn\iuv  rmii  aytov  Tlaxovfiiov,  Pnguffta  S. 
PacKomii  9.  Padutmi,  first  published  in  the  Ada  Bame- 
tonm  (Haii,  vol.  iU),  in  \M^n  in  tbe  body  of  the  woHc, 
p.  846,  and  In  the  origfnal  Greek  in  the  Appemdir,  p. 
62.  and  reprinted  In  the  BibSotktea  Paintm  of  Qalland 
(vol.  iv),  where  all  the  extant  worka  are  given. 

There  is  a  prolix  life  of  nwbomiua,  entitled  Koc 
rov  ayi'ov  naxuvfiiov.  Vita  8,  Pachumi,  in  barbanat 
Greek,  the  translation  perhaps  of  a  Sshhlic  original,  by 
a  monk  of  the  generation  immediately  succeeding  Pa- 
chomius ;  there  k  also  a  second  memcnr,  or  extract, 
either  by  the  writer  of  the  JiA.«Khv  some  other  writer 
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if  the  sam*  period,  mtpplamaiituy  to  tb«  first  watkf 
uid  to  this  the  title  piirtUipomma  dt  SB.  Padtomio  tt 
rAeoclvna  hu  been  prefixed ;  whI  there  to  an  account  of 
Pacfaomitu  in  a  letter  from  AmtoMi,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  to  TheophiliM,  patrlenh  of  Alasuidtfa,  'tana- 
ro\^  'AftfaAvot  imoKuwov  iripi  iroKiniag  mi  fiiov 
fif punw  tlaxovfuov  tai  OtoSii'pQV,  ^tiitola  j4«Moiiji 
Epigeopi  de  CoiuKna^em  ac  Vita  ParU  Pa^mS  et 
neodori.  All  Umm  jAten  are  given  by  tbe  BolUo- 
dists,  both  in  the  Letin  Torafam  (p.  996-851)  and  in  tite 
original  (Aj^imiix,  p.  26-71),  in  tbe  Acta  Hanclarum 
(Mali,  -voL  iii),  witli  tlie  ngiul  iatroductkm  by  Pape- 
brocba. 

See  Acta  «airftii»ii.  snb  Mai.  U;  IHlevoat,  Mi- 
■Ksrwa.  Til,  167-285;  ScheS;  CkKrek  But.  U,  1«^19B; 
Neander,  CAareA  Hiit.  vol.  il ;  Gennadiiu,  De  Viri$ 
Ilbatribmm^  cap.  vU ;  Smith,  Did.  of  Grede  md  Romm 
Bioffr.  and  JStfUwl.  vol.  ii,  b.  t.  ;  Ceilller,  Hut.  GMrc^ 
dem  AiOam  SaerU  «<  EcctH,  Iii,  SS7  sq. ;  8t»d.  «.  KriL 
MM,  No.  i;  HUnun,  Hiit.  of  Ckriiliamttf  Moslulm, 
fbefaa.  A«K.  Tol.  i ;  Hid.  ef  aaneriatat  Celibacy, 
See  also  VoHAVrBBT;  M<»abticU)i;  HoitK;  utd 
the  tltetatnraon  early  MoMAsncuM.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Paolic>miiu(S),dJstIngubhedu"THBTouiioaB.'' 
Among  the  huttoriea  published  by  Heribert  Boiweyd 
(VUm  I'atrwm  [Antw.  1615,  foL],  p.  238)  Is  one  of  a 
certain  Postbuinlus  of  Hemphis,  father  (L  a.  abbot)  of 
five  thousand  monks.  Tbe  HSS.  have  PaekoMUM  in- 
stead of  pietAiimM.  Tbe  troth  of  tbe  vbole  bistoiy 
is,  however,  stnm^y  inspected  by  tbe  editors  of  the 
Ada  SameUrwm,  vlio  bave  neverthelesa  printed  it  in 
the  Introdnetion  to  the  aeooant  of  Paebomias  of  Ta- 
IfMina.  See  Smith,  Diet,  ^  Gretk  aid  Jbman  &og. 
and  MgOoL  B.  V. 

Paobomina  (8),  an  Eastern  monastic,  is  snppused 
to  bare  fioariabed  In  tbe  7tb  century  either  in  Egypt 
or  Syria,  some  time  after  the  sul^agation  of  thne 
countries  by  the  Saracens.  He  is  rented  as  tbe  au- 
thor id  PadumU  MmaM  Semo  eoHtra  Mom  m  JSa- 
adi  tl  iVwUmtin  Duimm  CVwfawftaw,  poldished  liy 
V.  £.  Loaeeber  In  tbe  appendix  to  bis  abromaiea,  *. 
jAMtertatioite*  Sacri  et  UUerani  ArgmmenH  (WIttenb. 
1738).  See  Fabricios,  B&L  Gneca,  ix,  818.— Smith, 
Iriet.  o/Gre^  ami  £omm  Biag.  and  MjftltoL  s. 

PaotajruiSlW,  OaOBOtua  {TtApytot  6  nayv^tpiK)^ 
one  of  tlie  nwet  important  of  the  later  Bj'zantine  writers, 
was  bom  in  or  about  A.D.  1242  at  Niaea,  whittter  his 
fatber,  an  inhabiunt  of  Constantinople,  had  fled  after 
its  captore  by  tbe  Latins  in  1204.  Hence  Pacbyroeres 
aometiinea  calls  bimselT  a  Constantinopolitan.  Fitted 
out  irith  a  evefiil  aad  levned-edneatkm,  be  \dt  Nieaa 
in  1261,  and  took  np  bis  abode  in  Constantinople,  wbteb 
bad  then  Jnst  btai  fetaken  by  Michael  Pabeologns. 
Here  Pacbymeres  became  a  print  It  appears  that  be- 
sides divinity,  be  abo^  according  to  tbe  Sfurit  of  the  time, 
studied  tbe  law,  for  in  after-years  he  was  promoted  to  ttie 
ioiponant  posts  of  liiswricruror,  or  advocate^gencral  of 
t  be  Cninrdi  of  CoDslHitinople,  and  dinuo^Xoi,  or  chief 
Joatioe  to  the  imperial  oomt,  perhapa  in  eocteaiastteal 
matten.  which,  bnrever,  were  of  high  political  im- 
portance in  the  reigns  of  If  ichael  Paheologue  and  his 
soeceaaor,  Andruucus  tbe  elder.  As  early  as  1267  he 
aoeonipanied,  perhaps  as  secretary,  three  imperial  com- 
Busrionei*  to  the  exiled  patriarch  Aisenina,  in  order  to 
investigate  his  alleged  participation  in  a  suspected  con- 
spiracy against  tbe  life  of  Hiebael  Pafaacrfagus.  They 
laeeeedod  in  leeonoUng  Umm  two  diiefe  of  tbe  state 
«d  tbe  Cbnvdk  The  empem  Miduwl  having  taken 
prepaiatoiy  steps  towards  dfecting  a  nnion  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  cbnrcties,  Pachymeres  sided  with  tbe  patri- 
trch  Joseph,  who  was  against  the  union ;  and  when  tbe 
emperor  wrote  in  defence  of  the  onion,  Pachymeres,  to- 
pMber  wiUi  Jatilca  Job^  drew  up  an  answer  in  favor  of 
the  fi>n>er  atate  of  acparatioo.  When  the  emperor  An- 
dnnieu  lepodad  die  mtfaxi,  Pachymeres  petsoaded  tbe 
pitrlarefa  OeoKius  Cypritn^  who  was  for  it,  to  abdicate. 


It  seems  that  Pachymeres  also  devoted  some  of  his  time 
to  teaching,  because  one  of  bis  disciples  was  Manuel 
Pbile,whown^aniambicpuem<Hi  hisdeath.  Pachym- 
eres pnbdily  died  shortly  afker  1810;  bat  some  be- 
Uere  that  bis  death  took  (dace  ablate  as  IMO.  There 
is  a  wood-cut  portrait  of  PachytDereB  prefixed  to  Wolfs 
edition  of  Nicephutus  Gregoras  (Bade,  1H3). 

Pachymeres  wrote  several  important  works,  the  prin- 
dpal  of  which  are:  Huforia  Bgzeaitaa,B  history  of  the 
emperors  Michael  Palaoli^s  uhI  Andronicus  tbe  elder, 
in  thirteen  liooks,  six  <rf  which  are  devoted  to  tbe  life  of 
the  former,  and  seven  to  tluit  of  the  latter.  This  is  a 
most  valu^ile  source  for  tbe  histoiy  of  tbe  time,  written 
with  great  dignity  and  calmnees,  and  with  as  much  im- 
partiidity  as  was  possible  in  those  stormy  times,  when 
both  political  and  reltgioos  questions  of  vital  importsnce 
agitated  the  minds  of  the  Greeks.  Tbe  style  of  Pachym- 
eres is  remaricably  good  and  pure  fbr  bis  age : — Kaff 
iavToy,  a  poetical  aotobiography  of  Pachymeres,  which 
is  lost.  Were  this  work  extant,  we  should  know  more 
of  80  important  aman  as  Pachymeres  ^—Q>tfome  w  tm^ 
mnam  fere  ArittoteNt  Pkilotophtam: — £pQonu  Pki- 
lo$opkia  AriiMeUa: — ITfpi  drci/iMV  ypa/iftiiv,  a  para- 
phrase of  Aristotle's  work  on  indi  visible  lines,  formerly 
attributed  to  Aristotle  himself  Zr—IlRpu^^tnc  tic  rov 
ayiou  Atowoiav  rov  'Aptowaiirov  tvpujKofttva  i~-£>e 
Proeeuim  SpmtwSoMtirM  short  treatise  v—^Ex^paai^ 
rOv  AtrYOWTrtwvoc,  a  descriptiiMf  of  tbe  coltamn  erected 
by  Justinian  tbe  Great,  fn  comment  oration  cf  his  victo* 
riee  over  tbe  Perrians,  in  the  dntrcdb  ef  St.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople : — several  minor  wocka.  See  Leo  AlU- 
tias,  Diatriia  de  Georgna;  Hawkinsy  i8<:r^ptera  Bytan- 
Ha;  Fabrieius,  fijM:  Onsen,  vii,  77&.— Smith,  Diet,  nf 
Greek  ami  Jtontm  Biog.  md  Mj/ikoLt~v^ 

Pad,  Rakikri,  called  delPaaefKa  Italian  painter, 
was  a  native  of  Pisa,  and  studred  onder  Antonio  T>o- 
menicoGabbiani,  whose  manner  he  adopted.  Accorditif* 
to  Morrona,  he  executed  MNne  works  Air  tbe  churches  of 
his  native  city  in  a  reputable  manner.  land  says  that 
by  carelessness  and  inattentFon  he  cfegenerated  into  a 
complete  mannerism^  He  flonTisHed  in  1719L  See 
^woner,  Biog.  Hiet.  of  the  Fa»  Art$i.^MO. 

FaoiuL  See  PAOUHira. 

PaoUniUI,  a  Spanish  prelate  ef  tile  4th  oentOTy,who 
among  tbe  Church  writen  of  tbe  West  previous  to  An* 
gustine  figorea  not  inoonspicnoaely,  is  supposed  to  have 
become  bishop  about  AD.  850,  and  to  have  died  at  an 
advanced  age  under  Theodoaius  (about  890).  For  in- 
formation regarding  tbe  paisonal  tiietoiy  of  Pacianus  we 
rdy  mainly  on  JenMne  (in  capi  106  and  182  of  his  Lib. 
de  Vwie  /OwfrtfiHSr aba  cmlr.Ai{^.t.  i,  c  84).  He 
deaeribesPadaiioaas  tbe  descendant  irf"  a  noUeOunily, 
and  married  in  eariy  life ;  for  Pacianus  had  a  aon,  FUii- 
ns  Dexter,  a  friend  of  Jereme^wbo  dedicated  to  him  his 
work  De  Virit  lUiuUnbm,  About  the  time  Ambrose 
of  Milan  became  an  ecdedastic  Faciaous  entered  the 
service  of  the  Chnrefar  and  seeik  rose  to  pootions  of  iiH 
flneoee.  He  finally  becamo-bUiop  el Bnveekaa.  Pk- 
danos  was  cq>eaaUy  leoswned  fiw  bis  ehasti^  and  elo- 
quence. JertMoe  says-  alao  that  Fadanus  wrote  several 
works,  of  which  he-  expressly  mentions  those  agaiiist 
the  Novatians,  and  one  entitled.  Kip^oc,  A  work  of  Pa- 
cianus against  the  Novatians-ls  still  extant  in  the  form 
of  three  letters  addressed  to-a  Novatian  of  the  name  of 
Sympronianus,.or  SemiHooianns  as  some  read  it  The 
work  called  by  Jerome  mipfioc,  that  is  eervue,  is  no 
loBget  extaM.  But  Fioanus  telb  na,  in  a  treatise  of 
his  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  ia  entitled 
/*arrei>f«if  swe  Exkorlaloriiu  lAbeUtu  ad  PtetdttMHam, 
that  he  had  written  a  book  called  Cermbie.  We  alao 
possess  a  sermon  by  Pacianus  on  baptism  {Semum  de 
baptismo),  intended  fbr  the  use  of  catechumens.  The 
style  of  all  these  writings,  so  far  as  extant,  prove  Paci- 
anus to  bare  been  a  master  of  the  I^tin  l8ngoage>  and 
Jemntfs  cstiniata  ct  llanos  as  S^Semtac  d^uens" 
is  not  orerdnwn.   Bat  amt^^vkjM£)&li&et  of 
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great  BchoUrahip  or  origindi^,  nor  utything  rtriking 
in  the  writing*  of  Paciaoui.  What  we  Mill  powoM  or 
them  were  Sat  biought  out  by  "niiw  {Puis,  1687, 
4to).  Next  am  UaUand  in  bb  BibHotJteoa  Patrum, 
Tii, 267-276;  utdWmdft  thtBiit.  Pair,  maxima  Ify- 
duMiMw,  ToL  ir,  and  Higoe,  xUi,  1061  K).  See,  besides 
Jerome's  works  referred  to  abore,  Ada  Script,  BotL  ad 
9  Mart,  p.  44 ;  Oeve,  Servitor,  eedematHeoniM  Mtt,  Hter, 
i,  284 ;  TilleiDont,  Mimoir^  viii,  689 ;  Ceillier,  Hist. 
At  Axlatn  SaerU  et  EeeUs.r,Mmi,i  Mxog,  Patroto- 
ote^  §  61 1  Smith,  Diet,  qf  Greek  and  Soman  Bieg,  amd 
M9thoLf.v.  (J.H.W.) 

Paoiandi,  Paolo  Maria,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
antiqoaiy,  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Turin  in  1710. 
Ha  studied  at  Bologna,  beeaiM  professor  of  pUIoaopby 
at  Genoa,  and  in  17«1  settled  at  Farna  as  litmvian 
to  lira  grand-duke,  who  also  appointed  him  his  anti- 
qoaiy snd  director  of  some  public  works;  besides  which 
he  was  Ustoric^rapber  of  the  Order  of  Malta.  He  died 
in  1786.  His  principal  works  of  interest  to  ua  are,  De 
CBitH  S.  JoanmM  Baptism  amliquUaia  CkrittiaHa  (1764, 
'4to),  a  masterpiece  foil  of  information:— JfoMnwKa 
/WoponwAOoa  (2  vols.  4to) :— Jtfemotrs  tie  Grand 
Matter!  o/tke  Order  of  8t.  John  qfJeiuaiem  (8  vols. 
4to).  See  Fabront,  Vila  lUdionm,  vol  xiv,  a.  v. ;  Le- 
oeys,  Hfis  of  PaeiamU  prefixed  to  kit  L«Uer»  to  M.de 
Cagla* !  Tipaldo,  Biog.  degii  Italiam  Ubutri,  voL  x,  a.  r. 
— Hoefer,  Noun,  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Paolfioatlon,  Bdiote  <xt,  a  name  giv«n  to  oe> 
tain  edicts  Iwued  sovereigns  of  France,  intended,  un- 
der QMcial  circumstances,  to  aObrd  toleration  to  the 
Reformed  Church  of  that  coon  try.  The  first  edict  of 
this  kind  was  granted  ^  Oiariea  [X  in  166^  tohnting 
the  Kefonned  tdigioa  in  tl»  vicinity  of  all  tbo  eities 
and  towns  of  the  realm.  March  19, 1663,  the  same  kiqg 
granted  a  second  edict  at  Amboise,  permitting  the  free 
exercise  of  Protestant  worship  la  the  houses  of  gentle- 
men and  lords  high-Justiciaries  (or  those  that  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death)  to  their  families  and  dependents 
only,  and  allowing  other  Protestants  to  have  their 
meedngs  in  such  towns  as  they  had  them  in  before 
March  7.  '  Another,  called  the  Edict  of  Longumeao, 
sancdoning  the  execution  of  that  of  Ambobe,  was  pub- 
'lished  March  27, 1668.  Aftaid  of  an  inanreetion  of  the 
Huguenots,  Charles  revoked  these  edicts  in  September, 
1668,  forbidding  Protestantism,  and  commanding  all  its 
ministers  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  flfteen  days,  fiat  on 
-  Ang.  8, 1670,  he  retracted,  and  published  an  edict  on  the 
lll£,allowingtbe  lords  higfa-jBstfanariea to  have  sCTBona 
In  their  hooNS  for  aU  who  chase  to  attend.  He  like* 
wise  gave  them  four  towns,  via.  Roebdle,  Montauban, 
Cognac,  and  Ls  Charity  as  places  of  security  for  them 
during  the  space  of  two  years.  Nevertheless  in  August, 
1672,  he  authorized  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  and 
at  the  same  time  issued  a  declaration  forbidding  the 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  thereby  proved 
dearly  that  the  successive  ediots  which  he  had  granted 
the  Protestants^  instead  of  Intending  thdr  relief,  bad 
■simply  sought  tn  lull  them  into  a  (Use  and  decdtAd 
security,  in  order  to  give  time  and  opportunity  to  that 
cruel  monarch  for  his  preparation  of  the  massacre  of 
-St.  Bartholomew  (q.  v.). 

In  April,  1676,  Henry  HI  made  peace  with  the  Prot- 
estants, and  the  edict  of  pacification  was  published  in 
Parliament,  May  14,  pennitting  them  to  buikl  chnrcbes. 
Biit  the  betion  of  the  Unises  began  the  famous  league 
ft>r  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  became  so 
formidable  that  it  obliged  the  king  to  assemble  the 
.states  of  the  kingdom  at  Blois  in  December,  1676; 
where  it  was  enacted  that  there  should  be  but  one  re- 
ligion in  France,  and  that  the  Protestant  ministers 
should  all  be  banlahed.  In  1677  the  lung,  to  secure 
peace,  pubUshed  an  edict  in  Pariiament,  Oct.  6,  granting 
the  same  liberty  to  the  Reformed  which  (hey  had  be- 
fore. However,  in  July,  1686,  the  league  obliged  hin 
to  pnbUak  mother  edict,  revoking  all  former  grant%  and 


ordering  all  Protestantt  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  us 
months,  or  conform. 

Hemy  IV,  on  his  coronation,  abollidied,  Jafy  Ml, 
the  edkta  against  the  Pmteataats,  This  CiUet  waste- 
tSed  la  the  Parliament  atCkalaut,  bat  was  nmr  fdr 
acted  out.  The  most  fomoos  edict  of  pactiicalioB,ho«- 
ever,  was  the  F<dict  of  Nantes^  isaued  bjr  Hemy  is 
1698,  It  proved  the  most  elfetiual  measiiTi!  of  re&f 
which  the  French  Protestants  bad  ever  enjoyed.  Br 
this  edia  of  toleration  they  were  aQowed  the  firee  exsr* 
dse  of  their  rdigion,  demand  to  be  eligible  to  an  piMic 
ofBcee,  and  placed  in  all  respeela  on  a  footing  of  eqnalit; 
with  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjecta.  This  edict 
was  confirmed  by  I^nisXIH  in  1610,  and  by  Louis  XIT 
in  1662.  But  the  latter  in  1686  abt^iahed  it  eatmij. 
See  Ht;onKtioTSi  Njunn,  Edict  op. 

Paoiflcatora,  a  name  aasomed  by  tbc  imperial 
party  who  supported  the  Henotiotm  (q.  r.)  of  Zoo  ia 
the  year  482. 

Paclfloua,  a  noted  Italian  mediseval  eccleaiawic. 
was  bora  at  Verona  in  776,  and  after  havii^  entered  the 
service  of  the  Church,  was  made  arcbdeaooa  of  the  <*■ 
thedral  in  his  native  town.  He  bad  great  mediatdcal 
skill,  and  considerably  promoted  all  fanrentiTe  labtn 
He  died  in  844.  He  left  gloeses  on  sereral  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  TesUment  Scripturea,  but  they  have 
never  been  collected  fur  pubUcatiou.  His  learning  and 
piety  in  thuee  early  medieval  days  were  the  subject 
of  common  remark,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  booor- 
ably  mentioned  in  all  Christian  literary  ondertakioga. 
See  Muratori,  Antiqttitatet  ItaUm  medH  tni,  IB,  837; 
Hafliei,  Verona  lUiulrata,  a,  v.— Hoeftr,  Jfrnt.  Bitg. 
GMnii>,ar. 

Pack,  Otto  voji,  the  noted  chancellor  of  duke 
GcMge  of  Saxony,  deeervea  our  attentioii  as  the  discov- 
erer of  a  plot  nude  in  1627  to  eradicate  all  traces  of 
Protestantism  in  Germany  by  a  united  efbrt  of  the 
Romiah  princes  of  the  country.  A  careful  inveatiga- 
tion  failed  to  reveal  the  necessary  pcoc^  of  such  a  pkic, 
and  Pack  was  obUged  to  leave  his  natiTe  ooonUy,  and 
while  seeking  an  asylnm  in  Belgium  la  anid  to  have  suf- 
fered imprisonment  and  decapitation.  At  the  time 
Pack  was  generally  believed  to  have  bad  DO  evidcooe 
for  his  revelations,  bat  the  snbeeqiient  favorable  000- 
pacts  of  king  Philip  with  the  epiaoopal  prinoea  betnv 
a  more  intimate  alliance  than  waa  claimed.  Profaatrf; 
the  attack  on  Protestantism  had  been  intended,  bnt  the 
revelation  came  before  the  plot  was  fully  matured.  See 
Keira,  AakwA  B^imni^ioiugaek  f  HorUebeUt  Vm  dm 
VrtmAm  dea  detOtekm  Kriefe$,viiL  i;  NeodedEer,  Tr* 
bmdenaueder/^ormationeteitfKMak^DmttneheGeaek. 
voLiii.  (J.H.W.) 

Paokard,  Predsrick  Adcdphns,  LL.D.,  a 
prominent  American  educational  writer  and  pfailaa- 
thro}H8t,  was  born  in  Marlboroagh,  Mtddleaex  Coonty, 
Mass.,  SepL  26, 1794.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1814;  read  law  at  Northampton,  Mass.:  then  piio- 
tioed  law  at  ^sriiqifldd,  Maaa.,  flpom  1817  to  1829,  who* 
he  also  edited  the  Han^den  FedmUitI  fat  tea  yean, 
lie  was  besides  a  membtt  of  the  state  lejpalatore  from 
16-28  to  1829.  He  removed  to  Philade^hia  ia  1839, 
and  assumed  the  editorial  cha^  of  the  pnblieatiaais  of 
the  American  Sunday-School  Unim,  whidi  poMtioo  he 
leuined  uutU  his  death,  Nov.  11,  1867.  For  mcariy 
forty  years  he  wan  engaged  ataaoat  exdnrire^y  in  Son- 
day-scbo(d  woric  in  iu  vartona  branebes^  Beiwaaa 
18*29  and  June,  1867,  Dr.  Paokard  edited  more  than  two 
thousand  different  works  issoed  by  the  American  SwH 
day-Scbool  Union  in  thrir  regular  series,  more  than 
forty  of  which  he  himself  wrote  or  compiled ;  edited 
the  Sundt^/Sckool  Magatine,  the  Stmdag^Sdtool  Jomr- 
nai,  and  the  Yovth'e  Pemg  GaaMe;  prapaied  from 
1839  to  1886  indnaive,  and  ftom  1888  to  1867,  moat  of 
the  society's  anonal  report* ;  pobKshed  tneta  and  oe> 
casfamal  papers  on  Sundajr-scbool  saUeet^  and  paaaph- 
let>  00  educatiow^mBd  jafagaiBBag  tSMing  a  JLatto- 
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m  Ckrit^tm  Vtaom  (I6S0)  to  bishop  Potter,  of  P«n- 
irtvania.  He  sbo  publiabed,  in  1650,  A  Rtplg  to  Qm 
4  rfide  in  Foria'$  P^fcMogical  Jotirml  (Lonilon)  m 
OiMKum  <iflMeMmd.  He  odited  eWeo  of  the  thirteen 
roloiBefl  of  the  Philadelphia  Journat  of  Britom  Ditci- 
pMM^nnd  contributed  to  the  other  two  vohuoM ;  iiMied 
leverml  pAinphleU  on  the  mbm  subject ;  eod  wrote  for 
the  Printxtom  Reoiao,  the  ffew^EngtaMkr,  and  other  pe- 
riodicftlet  la  July,  lSi9,  he  was  elected  pieeideiit  of 
iFirard  CoUege  in  Philadelphia,  but  doelined  the  ap- 
poiutmeot.  Packard  wu  a  man  of  antiring  seal  and 
energy,  estimable  la  all  the  rdatiooB  of  life,  and  in  Uie 
hlgheat  sense  of  the  phrase  a  national  beaefiwtor. 
Among  the  moat  important  of  his  pnblieationa,  all  of 
which  iMdt  his  own  name^  are,  Tka  Uniom  BiNe  Dic- 
tiomary  CFhUa.  1887):— 7%e  Teaelur  Taught  (1889), 
reprinted  in  London  under  the  title  of  The  Smdaj/School 
Teae/t«r'»  ffaadbook: —  An  Inquiry  mto  the  Alleged 
Tendmof  of  Ox  8q>areUioH  of  ConvicU  one  fnm  the 
other  to  I*TO(hux  Dmaae  and  Derangement,  by  a  Citken 
ofPtauusbjalua  (1849)  i—The  Teadier  TeaeMng {\W\y. 
—  The  Rode  (1861 ;  Lcmd.  1882)  t—l^f*  ofReieri  Omn 
(Phila.  \me)i—Tke  Dailg  PMk  8dn>ol  t^ika  UnUed 
Staler  (1868X  a  vigDrous  pnitcat  tgainM  the  IncAciency 
of  the  Bystem.  See  Allibone,  DkU  nf  BriL  and  Amer. 
AMtkm^n.v.;  Drake,  Did.  of  Amer.  Bioff,».  v.;  Index 
to  the  Prinetlon  Sepigv,  vtA.  ii,  s.  T. 

Padcard,  Hesaklali,  D.D^  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  born  at  North  Bridgewater,  Hase^  in  1761.  He 
(7rBdnatedatH>rTard0^egetol787;  was  ministar  at . 
Chelmefoid,  Kass.,  Item  1796  to  ,UOtt  at  mscasset, 
He.,  from  1802  to  1880;  and  at  Middleaes  Tillage, 
Mm,  (itom  1880  to  1886.  He  died  in  1819.  He  pnb- 
lUlied  Stngie  Smmu,  etc  (1796-1816).  See  Spngoe, 
Ammal*,Vnitanan,vui,t»l',  AmoaK,Dicl.ofBrlLand 
Amer.  Authora,  a,  v. 

Packard,  Theophllna,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
raimster,  was  bom  March  i,  1769,  at  North  Bridgewa- 
ter,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1796,  and  was  ordained  pastor  in  Shelbume,  Haas.,  Feb, 
~20, 1799,  where  he  remained  notil  hit  death,  which  oc- 
curred Sept.  17,  1856.  He  pnUUicd  Amaoiis  in  180^ 
1806, 1818,  and  1816;  mid  In  1820  the  £fA  and  DeaA 
ofOun  Mm)  laaae  T.  Padmrd.  See  Spngoe^  Awnak, 
11,406;  AUibone,iNe(.^Arir.amI^aHr.j4in(4or^*.r. 

Packer,  David,  Bf  .D.,  a  roinister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Newark,  Tt.,  Feb..  30, 
1808 ;  was  converted  in  Burke  in  1828 ;  received  an  ex- 
hortn'H  license  io  1832;  and  began  preaching  in  the 
Vermont  Ctmference  in  1889,  where  he  remained  until 
1864.  Hia  health  &iling,  be  attended  a  course  of  med- 
ical lectures  in  Philadelphia  in  1866,  where  he  gradu- 
ated aa  H.D.  In  18^  Packer  took  a  anperannuated 
relation  in  hit  eonftvence,  and  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  his  newly  acqnired  profearion  at  Lowell,  Haas, ;  but 
be  was  prostrated  hy  sickness  in  1867,  and  removed  to 
Chelsea,  hoping  the  change  of  climate  might  imTnt>ve 
hia  health.  A  shock  of  apoplexy  in  1878,  however,  and 
aoother  in  1874,  left  hin  a  pby^eal  wreck ;  and,  after  a 
yen'a  icadowe  in  HianeMta,  be  died  in  Chelsea,  Mass., 
Dee.  1, 187&  He  was  BDooesiAil  both  as  a  mlniKer  and 
a^yridan. 

Pa'dan  (Heb.  PadiAi',  yfa,jMd;  Sept.  in  fun, 
MMOsrora/u'a  r$c  ^fpiat  i  Vulg.  Meaapobmia)  oocors 
in  Gen.  xlvili,  7,  fiur  Padam-Aram. 

Pa'daa-A'nun  (Heb.  Paddaa'-A  ran',  W^Sryi^, 
the  jfatf  [or  flat  conntry]  nf  Syria,  i.  e.  Mesopotamia— 
ODly  in  Geneaia;  Sept.  ^  Mitroirora^a  Xvpiaf,  Oea. 
XXT,SO;  xxTiii,6,7;  xxxiii,  18;  M.  Uen.  xxviii,  2, 
b;  zxxi,  18;  H.  £up.  Gen.  xxxv,  9,  !16;  xlvi,  16; 
Alex.>/  M.  Gen.  XXV,  20;  xxviii,  6,  7;  xxxi,  18;  ^  M. 
Ztip.  Gen.  xxviii,  2;  xxxiii,  18;  Vulg.  Meaopotamia, 
Gen.xxv,20;  xxxi,  18;  if. iSyrus,  Gen.  xxviii,  2,  6,  6 ; 
xxxiii,  18;  xxxv,9,26}  xlvi,  16;  i£!yrio,GeD.xxvi,16); 
MM*  eaUed  Padaa  aimply  (Gen.  xlviii,  7);  "  the  tabk- 


laad  of  Aram,"  a  name  by  whidi  the  Hebrews  desig- 
nated the  traoi  of  oiuntiy  which  they  otherwise  called 
Abah-iiahak.\ui,  "  Aram  of  the  two  fivers,"  the  Greek 
HxeoPOTAMiA.  (Gen.  xxiy,  10),  and  "the  field  (A.  V. 
country)  of  Aram"  (Hoa.  xii,  12).  The  term  was  per- 
haps more  eapeeially  apfdied  to  that  portion  which  bor- 
dered on  the  Euphrates,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
mountainous  tUstricts  io  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Mesopotamia.    Rashi*B  note  on  Geu.  xxv,  20  is  curious ; 

Because  there  were  two  Arams,  Aram-nabaraim  and 
Aram  Zobab,  he  (the  writer)  calls  it  Paddan-Aram ;  the 
expression 'yoke  ofoxen' is  in  the  Targnma  I'^'^IH 
paddtm  tortn;  and  some  interpret  Paddan-Aram  as 
■  Seld  of  Aram,'  because  in  the  language  of  tlte  Ishmael* 
ites  they  call  a  field  paddan."  b  Syr.  pidonA  is  used 
for  a  '*pUia"  or  "Add;"  and  both  this  and  the  Aralric 
word  are  probably  tiim  the  Arab,  root  fadda,  "to 
plough,"  which  aeems  akin  to  Jid  in  J!dll,tien^iden, 
If  this  etymology  be  true,  Paddan-Aram  is  the  arable 
land  of  Syria :  "  either  an  upland  vale  in  the  hills,  or  a 
fertile  district  immediately  at  their  feet"  (Stanley,  :5m. 
and  PaL  p.  129,  note),  Paddan,  the  ploughed  land, 
would  thus  correspond  with  the  Lat.  amatn,  and  is 
analogoiiBtot:ng.jie^tlie/eStrflind,fiDm  whicb  the 
trees  have  been  cleared.   See  Aram. 

Padan-Aram  playg  an  important  part  in  the  eariy 
history  of  the  Hebrews.  The  family  of  their  founder 
had  settled  there,  and  were  long  looked  upon  as  the 
aristocracy  of  the  race,  with  whom  alone  the  legititnate 
deacMKbtnts  of  Abraham  might  intermany,  and  thus 
preserve  the  purity  of  their  blood.  Thither  Abraham 
sent  his  faithful  steward  (Gen.  xxir,  10),  after  the  news 
liad  reached  him  in  his  southern  home  at  Beersheba 
that  children  had  been  bom  to  his  brother  Nabor. 
From  this  family  alone,  the  offupring  of  Nahor  and 
Milcah,  Abraham's  l>n>ther  and  niece,  could  a  wife  be 
sought  for  Isaac,  the  heir  of  promise  (Gen.  xxv,  20),  and 
Jacob  the  inheritor  of  bis  blesnng  (Gen.  xxviii). —  . 
Smith.   See  Mesopotamia. 

Paddle  (*1?^,  gathed',  a  ^  [as  oftoi  rendered], 
especially  a  tent-pin,  Jndg.  iv,  31;  Sept.  irdmraXof; 
Taig.jKUiiSiif),  the  imidemiait  required  by  the  Mosaic 
law  to  be  carried  1^  Jews  for  the  puipoee  of  covering 
their  ordure  with  earth  (Dent,  xxiii,  18),  ei^ntly  a 
common  stake  or  peg  of  vogd,  sufficient  to  aemtch  the 
ground  with. 

Paddock,  Benjamin  Green,  a  inoneer  preach- 
er of  the  Methodist  Eiuscopal  Churd),  is  noted  for  his 
valuable  Christian  labors  iu  the  territory  now  known 
as  the  Wyoming  Conference,  and  covering  those  por- 
tions of  the  great  states  of  Penm^lvania  and  New  Yoric 
situated  near  the  nnch  celebrated  valley  of  the  Wy- 
oming, He  was  bom  in  Bennington,  Yt.,  Jan.  24, 
1789.  His  mother  is  still  remembered  as  a  woman  of 
deep  piety.  For  eighty-five  years  she  lived  a  holy 
life.  An  abiding  moral  influence  was  thus  exerted  upon 
the  domestic  circle,  and  Beojanio  was  one  of  the  first 
of  a  numerous  household  to  give  his  heart  to  God.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  be  was  converted  under  the  Bev. 
Beijamin  ttiUai^i,  and  joined  the  MetiMdist  Church. 
He  entered  the  itinerant  ranks  in  1810,  what  his  name 
first  appears  upon  the  Minute*  of  Conference.  He 
had  laixired  the  preceding  year  on  Weatmoreland  Cir- 
cuit under  the  Bev.  James  Kelaey,  Paddock's  work 
was  chiefly  in  the  Wyoming  valley  and  ita  adjacent 
mountain  region.  He  had  a  vmce  of  uncommon  aweet- 
ness  and  power,  and  the  elhot  with  whioh  he  sang  fbr 
Jesus  is  still  remembered  in  that  section.  lAter  he  was 
stationed  at  the  important  charges  of  Uttoa,  Canandai- 
gua,  and  Anbura,  wid  also  filled  the  office  of  preriding 
elder  for  many  years.  In  1848  he  was  superannuated, 
and  he  never  after  resumed  the  active  work  of  the  min- 
istry. He  took  up  his  residence  first  at  Clinton,  where 
he  educated  his  children  at  college,  and  later  be  lived 
at  Rome,  New  York.  Hia  long  life  of  tiffifb]nen,cloeed 
at  hNt  at  Metoehen,  N.  #,^OiI^<7jvl!S71,^y^%e  had 
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gone  to  enJoT  the  attentiona  of  his  cbOdren  rending 
there.  HiH  during  hour  wu  must  tranquil  and  Joyous. 
Uii  salutation  to  hii  brother,  the  Rev.  Z.  Paddock,  who 
reached  him  the  evening  previous  to  his  death,  while 
It  was  chsneteristic,  was  muet  exultant.  His  last 
wonis  weTe,«<FarewelL  HaUeIuia,^iB  wcUr  like 
tnoet  the  pioneer  ptcacbers  of  MettaocUsa,  Mr.  Pad- 
dock's  early  educational  advantages  had  been  mea- 
gre, and  be  was  dependent  npon  his  own  industry  for 
the  culture  he  secured.  He  studied  much  and  wrote 
some,  but  he  never  became  pre-eminent  among  his  fel- 
lows for  commanding  intellect,  to  Judga  from  bis  pro- 
ductioos  as  published  in  the  Memoir  cited  below.  "  He 
waa  a  man  of  magniAcent  beart.  He  Judged  things 
ftom  the  emoUons,  and  to  him  the  pood  was  the  test 
of  tbe  Iru^  (Dr.  Whedon,  in  Jfetk.  Qm.  Aer.  April,  1875, 
p.  848).  See  tbe  Rev.  Z.  Paddock,  Memoir  of  the  Rn. 
B.  G.  Paddock  (New  York,  1875, 12mo) ;  Mm.  ^  Am- 
nHalConfermeet^lSJi,^.^^  (J.U.W.) 

Paddock^  JamsB  H.,  a  minister  of  tbe  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
28,  1839.  We  are  unable  to  gather  any  authentic  in- 
formation concerning  hb  early  life.  In  J859  be  expe- 
rienced rellxloD,  and  Joined  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church.  His  conversion  was  remartable.  He  imme- 
diately bc^B  t»exhort  sinaera  to  fcpenbnee,  and  suc- 
cess attended  Us  aflbrts,  attracting  the  attendon  of  the 
Church.  He  waa  soon  licensed  to  preach,  and  entered 
the  travelling  connection  of  that  Church.  He  labored 
on  Albany,  Canaan,  Sterling,  and  Auburn  circuits, 
serving  eadi  charge  with  acceptability.  In  1872  he 
Joined  the  Wyaming  Annual  C«aference  of  tbe  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Cbmeb,  and  was  statlooed  at  Stoddards- 
vUle,  a  laboriaas  circuit  full  of  care.  But  he  did  his 
work  well.  In  t878  be  was  stationed  at  Newport,  but 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  his  conference  year. 
He  died  March  80, 1874,  from  the  effect  of  an  accMeo- 
tal  pistol-shot.  J.  H.  Paddock  was  a  kind,  companion- 
able, and  good  Christian  minister.  See  Mimitu  of 
A'mKOid  Comjhrwtett,  1874. 

Paderborn, «  German  city,  the  seat  of  several  im- 
portJnt  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  till  1803  ranking  as 
u  fre«  imperial  bishopric,  owes  its  foundation  to  Charle- 
magne,  who  BondnatodUw  first  bisbop  In  795.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  It  was  one  of  the  most  flonrlshing  of 
the  Hanseatic  cities,  while  it  was  also  numbered  among 
the  free  Imperial  cities.  In  1604  it  was  forcibly  de- 
prived by  the  prince-bishop,  Theodor  of  FQrstenberg, 
of  many  of  the  special  rights  and  prerogatives  which 
it  had  enjoyed  since  its  foundation,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  Roman  Catholic  as  the  pre- 
dominant Chnreb,  in  tbe  |daee  of  Protestantism,  which 
had  been  establlslied  daring  the  time  of  Luther.  The 
last  princo*Usbop  was  FHnds  Egon,  of  FOrstenberg, 
1789-1808.  At  that  time  I^erborn  waa,  in  accordance 
with  a  decree  of  the  imperial  commissioners,  attached 
as  a  hereditary  principality  to  P^lssh^  which  had  taken 
forcible  possession  of  tbe  territory ;  and,  after  being  for 
«  time  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  it  | 
waa  restored  to  PrusBia  In  181^  and  Is  now  tbe  chief 
tOVQ  of  a  district  In  the  Pmssfain  province  of  Westpha- 
Ua.  It  is  situated  in  61o  48'  N.  lat,  and  8°  46'  E. 
long.,  in  a  pleasant  and  fhiitftal  district,  is  built  at  the 
source  of  the  Pader,  which  bursts  forth  from  below  the 
cathedral  with  sufficient  force  to  drive  mills  within 
twen^  paces  of  Its  point  of  exit,  and  has  a  population 
of  11,279.  The  city  bas  narrow,  dark,  o]d-fi^sbloned 
streets,  presenting  no  special  attractionB,  although  it 
has  some  Intere^g  bnildlngi,  as,  for  inaUnce,  the 
fine  old  cathedral,  completed  In  1148,  with  Ita  two  mag- 
nificent &^es,  and  containing  the  allver  coffin  In 
which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  St.  Liborins.  It 
continues  to  be  tbe  seat  of  a  Roman  lilshop  and  chap- 
ter. There  are  as  yet  but  fbw  Protestants  in  Pader- 
born. Tbe  Qustavus  Adolphus  Sndety  has  estab- 
Ushed  and  idda  aeveral  Ptotestant  societies. 


The  most  Inpottant  of  tiie  conndla  held  aft  P^e^ 
bora  was  that  of  A.D.  777,  called  nnder  the  goven- 
ment  of  Charlemagne  to  confirm  the  nerwly  baptised 
Saxons  in  the  fklth.  It  waa  ordered  by  the  wpcm. 
who  abned  at  a  centraUaation  of  power  in  his  Tsat  pns- 
seealoDS,  that  all  aboald  take  an  oath  to  abUa  fcmr 
In  tbe  ChriatfaD  felA;  awl  they  that  reftvad  to  doss 
were  poniahed  with  the  loss  of  all  tbefar  prupert*.  Sec 
Labbi,  CmuiL  vt,  1828 ;  Hefele,  OvncffiMVesoL  ffi,  fiSO. 
688,  fiOS;  Mllman,  Hi^  Latim  OirMamlg,  ii,  4^; 
Giefers,  Di»  Anfsiige  dm  BuAmmt  PaOtriunt  (1860): 
Bessen,  GetA.  da  Sink.  Airfcrftoni  (1890,  S  vols.  8vo). 
(J.  H.W.) 

Pa'don  (Heb.  Padtm',  VIB,  dtlivenmtx;  Sept  ««- 
Svv),  head  of  one  of  the  fitniiliea  of  Netbinin  who 
retnraed  from  Babylon  (Kara  il,  44;  Neh.  Tfi,  47), 
B.C.  ante  620. 

Padova  (JfoestroX  Anselo,  an  Italian  painter 
who  flourished  at  Padua  aboat  1481^  and  palntod  in  the 
refectory  of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Glnrtiiia  a  pictore 
of  Tie  Cnii^fiEum,  which  lamd  says  Is  deatfcnod  in  a 
grand  style,  and  executed  with  great  vfrnt.  Ho  was  a 
cloee  imitator  of  the  style  of  Andrea  Mant^oa.  See 
^^ooaat,  Biog.  Hid.  oftktFtmArU,  ii,  640. 

PadoTa,  Olrolamo  da,  called  also  GinUmta  id 
ScuUo,  an  ttelfam  painter,  was  bon  at  Padaa  In  1480, 
and  died  about  U60.  He  was  ceklmted  in  bia  day  br 
bis  small  pictures  vS  hiatoikal  saVjecta,  which  bo  deo- 
orated  with  bas-relief  sarooptiagi  and  other  antsque  or- 
aaaenta,  with  inscriptions  copied  for  tbe  DKtat  part  tnm 
thaPadaan  marbles.  On  tbe  death  of  Bernardo  Paren- 
tino,  in  1681,  Padova  waa  commiasionod  to  Gtrntisae 
tbe  admirable  works  executed  by  that  master  in  a 
cloister  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Giustina.  In  thne 
Lanzi  says  Padova  showed  himself  greatly  ioferior  tti 
Parentino  In  design  and  expression ;  but  Lanci  com- 
mends Padova's  elegant  accessories,  dexigned  from  tbe 
antique.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Wtt.  oftkt  Fim  ArU,  n, 
640. 

Padovanino.  Fuwcnoo,  an  Italian  puntv,  was 
bom  at  Padua  in  1662.  It  Is  not  known  with  whom 
be  studied,  but  be  pointed  history  with  conaiderabk 
reputation.  He  poeaesaed  Inventive  genius,  and  wns  a 
correct  and  graoefhl  derigner.  He  painted  some  works 
for  the  churches,  one  of  tbe  best  of  which  is  a  picture 
in  the  chnrdi  of  La  Madonna  del  Carmine  at  Venice, 
ni»esenting  a  saint  interceding  for  two  criminals  con- 
denuied  to  death.  He  exceUed  in  poitnits,  wluch 
were  admired  tat  tiidr  truth,  dignity,  and  •xeelloit 
coloring.  He  died  In  1617.  Seo  ^oMier,  Kag.  ffirt. 
(/Ck«  Fim  ArU,  U,  640. 

Padovano,  Antonio  and  QioranxiL  two  old 
painters,  probably  brothers,  to  whom  Morelli  attribotcs 
the  works  In  the  church  of  8.  Giovanni  BattisU  (see  the 
next  article).  In  bis  Ndtitia,  Horellt  says  that  fonner- 
ly  there  waa  tiie  fsUowing  inscriptlMi  on  «m  of  tbe 
gatea,  **<^ni  Jobannie  et  Antonli  do  Fadaa;"  ior 
which  raaiOB  Ibrdli  ooajeotam  that  tbey  wm  tbe 
paiateiB  at  tbe  whole  building.   See  Spoooar,  Biog. 

Padovano,  Ginato,  an  old  Italian  painter  who 
lived  at  Padua,  was  a  native  of  Florence.  His  real 
name  was  Gituto  Mtnatmm;  but  he  was  called  Pado- 
vano from  having  been  eventually  a  citiaen  of  Padua, 
where  he  chiefly  resided,  and  died  in  1897  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  Vaftari  says  Padovano  was  a  disciple  of 
Giotto,  and  attributes  to  him  the  very  extensive  works 
which  adrnn  the  chnreb  of  S.  Giovanni  Battista  in  Oat 
city.  In  the  jArture  over  the  altar  an  represented 
various  histories  of  St.  John  tbe  Baptist ;  on  the  waits 
various  scriptural  events  and  mystariea  of  the  Apoc*> 
lypee ;  and  in  the  cupola  la  a  choir  of  angels,  where  ve 
behold,  as  In  a  grand  consistory,  the  Blessed,  seated 
upon  tbe  gronnd,  arrayed  in  varioiu  garments.  Lanai 
■ays  the  oompteh^^  &i^M^4s  very  aimple, 
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but  they  an  encatod  irilb  a  MBaricaUa  degree  of 

diligence  and  felicity.  See  SpoMMr,  Bieg.  BkL  of(lm 
Am  AtU,  ii,  640,  641. 

Fadna  is  tbe  neine  of  an  Italian  province  fonneriy 
in  ADBtrian  Italy  (see  Italy),  and  of  the  capital  of  that 
province.  This  city  is  noted  tu  eccteeiaatical  history  u 
the  seat  of  sevenU  Church  councils,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  held  there  in  the  spring  of  I860  by  ear- 
dioal  Guy  d'Aurergne,  legate  of  pope  Clement  IV,  and 
which  intended  to  effect  tbe  refonnatimi  of  morals  and 
the  general  puiifying  of  the  Cburcb.  Padua,  it  may  be 
stated  here  also,  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  one  of  tbe  oldest 
unirenities  in  Europe.  It  was  celebrated  as  eariy  as 
1221.  It  DOW  supports  forty-siz  piDfessorahips,  and  is 
attended  by  about  3000  students,  A  pretty  fliU  account 
of  the  ecdesiasUcal  hist4Hy  of  Padua  tbe  reader  will  find 
in  Wetwru.Welte,JrireAai-Z>«eaoN,zii,  916-920.  For 
tbe  comidl^  NO  Ubbd,  awe.  s,  1918L 

Pm  Atoa  ia  the  nane  of  a  grawal  «KliiMtion  of 
the  gods  aHKMig  tbe  Sooth  Ses  blanden. 

Peean  (Tlmdv)  Is  tbe  name  in  tbe  Homeric  mj-thol~ 
0^  of  the  physician  of  the  Olyninc  gods.  It  wa*  also 
■pptied  as  a  surname  to  i4ae&;pfK^  the  god  of  healing. 

Psan  (waiaV),  a  hymn  anciently  sung  in  honor  of 
Apollo,  who  ia  therefore  sometimes  also  called  Pnan. 
The  hymn  waa<^a  mirthful,  festive  character,  sung  by 
several  persons  under  a  skilful  leader  as  they  marched 
in  procession.  It  was  used  either  to  propitiate  (be  fa- 
vor of  the  god  or  to  praise  him  for  a  victory  or  deliver- 
ance obtainied.  It  was  sung  at  the  Hfaaiakia,  and  in 
the  temple  of  the  Pytbian  Apollo,  Pinna  were  usaally 
uug  among  tbe  ancient  Greeks,  both  at  tbe  commence- 
ment and  doae  of  a  battle,  the  firrt  hong  addressed  to 
Area,  and  the  last  to  ApoDo.  In  latter  timea  other 
gods  were  also  propitiated  by  the  dnging  of  pnans  in 
their  honor,  and  at  a  still  later  period  even  mortals 
were  thus  honored.  Tbe  practice  prevailed  from  a  re- 
mote autiquity  of  niiging  pcaans  at  tbe  cloee  oS  a  feast, 
when  it  was  customary  to  pour  out  libations  in  honor 
of Ihegodv  9ee%m.Qi,Dict.ofClaM*.Antiq,».v. 

BlBdasoglOS  (Gr.  watSayiuyvta,  fVom  iraTf,  irai- 
joC,  a  6oy,  and  dyuv,  to  Itud,  guide  t  iymy6t,  kadii^) 
is  a  technical  term  fbr  tbe  ectenliao  ptaseptation  ot  cd- 
neatfmal  principles,  as  diBtii^pdriied  fton  edMatkm 
itself— tbe  latter  rignifying  the  appHcadon  at  means  by 
winch  the  mature  mind  seeks  to  develop  in  the  imroa- 
tnre  the  formation  of  an  independent  diaracter.  F»- 
dagogics,  or  as  it  is  generally  Ai^^ioiied  Palagogiet,  is 
tberefon  rehUed  to  education  as  theory  is  to  praeHee. 
As  a  sctenn  it  ii^  flma  Its  vety  naliin^  related  to  phi- 
knopby  and  theohtgy,  and  we  thanfim  make  room 
here  fbr  •  brief  eonsideration  ot  it. 

l'hikao{rfiy  most  rest  upon  a  acientJfle  s()prebensk>n 
of  tbe  nature  of  sodal  til^  with  its  permaneM  laws  and 
in  ideals,  and  also  cS  tbe  meana  to  be  employed  that  the 
laws  may  be  fhllUled  and  tbe  ideals  reaUaed— in  other 
words,  phtloaopby  most  be  baaed  on  etUcM.  It  fellows 
fknm  thia  that  tbe  most  important  praequisite  fat 
pUhMD^  k  ptjfMogjf,  tbe  adenea  thrt  ia  apedally 
eonoemed  with  A*  laws  €f  nsan**  qdritnal  naturet 
neither  phikaophy  tior  payefaology  wmr,  however.  Just- 
ly disregaid  tbe  results  obtained  by  acientifie  toquiry 
in  the  department  of  num's  pbswal  nature.  The  re- 
lation of  pedagogics  to  tAeobtgif  resta  on  the  ininciple 
that  tbe  bigbMt  otiject  to  be  sought  in  all  training  of 
yMtfa  ia  comet  noial  «,  beltar,  religious  guidance; 
fcrtdoestiOD  ia  not  meidy  tbe  imparting  of  knowledge 
■ad  of  Csdlity  in  ita  use,  but,  before  and  above  all  else, 
it  is  Uie  development  of  eonadenee— the  moral  oon- 
leiwisoess  and  at  the  aense  of  responsibility.  Now  all 
moiaHty  has  its  ultimate  gromid  in  tbe  relation  sus- 
tnncd  hy  man  to  God.  Even  pbikwopheia,  like  tbe 
■nptic  Lotze  (comp.  UAerweg,  ffi^.  of  PMiiot.  ii, 
S12-621),  coooede  that  tbe  moral  Ufe  wiD  never  and  a 
■nv  plaifira  oor  a  anpirior  iuinnidoo  than  1b  aftpid- 


ed  by  tbe  principle  of  love  to  God.  As  thia  is  tbe, 
very  cardinal  principle  of  Christianity,  pedagogics  must 
be  regarded  as  entning  into  vital  relationa  with  Uwo- 
k^ical  ethica;  while  eatadiettoal  inatmctioB  lit  i»- 
ligimi,  wbkh  consti totes  an  dement  of  popnlar  editea- 
lion  among  Cbriatian  natkma  generally,  brings  it  into 
external  conoectiw  with  practical  tbeidogy  also.  Peil- 
agogios,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  a  mete  branch 
of  theological  ioetnictioa,tHit  rather  an  indepcndait  sci- 
ence, which  employs  tboae  referred  to  simply  as  bdpfs 
and,  in  general,  derives  its  matter  from  tlM  results  oh* 
talned  in  every  branch  of  knowledge. 

In  pedagogiaal  nsetfaod,  dl  ^yatcaw  of  edooatlon  ad- 
Hut  of  iobatantlally  tbe  aame  division  into  a  tktoretical 
part,  which  treats  of  the  principles  of  intellectual  and 
moral  tnuning,  and  mjmuiict^  which  discusses  tbe  ap- 
plication of  such  principles  to  particular  objects.  If 
the  history  at  pedagogics  be  included,  Stoy's  division 
into  pbiloeophieal,  historical,  and  practical  pedagogica 
may  be  adopted.  The  sdnioe  mut,  at  any  late,  flnt 
present  a  hiatocy  oi  pedagogies,  then  lay  dinrD  lla  own 
prindplaa  of  tvainini^  and,  finaUy,  show  what  diaracter 
the  ed—ntioB  k  to  assiMaB  ia  the  particular  dtpaitmenta 
of  life. 

1.  7%»  BiMory  of  Education  (see  Waits,  Anthro- 
pokffie  der  NaturvdOir  [Leipsic,  1868],  voL  i>— Educa- 
tim,  in  any  proper  sense,  does  not  exiM  among  savages, 
Tbdr  life  is  wholly  sensual,  and  the  trauung  they  re- 
ceive accordingly  devdopi  only  tbe  senses  to  trvM- 
wonfaioeee  and  keenoesa,  and  tint  merely  fcr  the  pur- 
pose of  self^Hvaenratioa.  With  nations  that  have  be- 
gun to  rise  above  tbe  merdy  natural  stale,  it  consisu 
simply  in  transmitting  what  physical  skill  and  intd- 
leetnd  attainnoents  tbe  family  or  tribe  may  poesess. 
Among  such  peoples  we  may  class  the  oegio  tribes  of 
Africa,  tbe  iribea  of  Sonlfa  America,  and,  of  tbe  histari- 
cal  people*,  such  semi-bartanms  nations  as  tbe  Hum, 
liongda^  etc  Education  in  tbe  bigber  senae  ia  fbuml 
only  among  civUiMed  rtatkms,  tbe  oldest  of  which,  as  is 
well  known,  bdong  to  Asia.  Theae  manifest  in  their 
methods  of  education  the  same  extraordinary  diveid- 
tit»  that  distinguish  the  Asiatic  nations  genecally  from 
each  other.  When  our  acquaintance  with  tbe  CAmrae 
begins,  their  oonditiao  is  tbe  result  of  a  national  de- 
velopment that  baa  progreoaed  through  many  centuries, 
and  wbosB  interaal  character  k  hat  little  known.  The 
absolaUsm  of  the  state  U  reflected  in  the  educational 
system  also.  Ita  ideal  u  tbe  inculcation  of  reverence 
for  parents  and  superior  authority,  and  the  rod  aflbtda 
the  only  inducement  for  applicatum  to  study  tct  old  or 
young.  Tbe  Cbincae  therefore  always  remain  in  a 
state  of  childhood,  des|nte  thdr  coatimml  study  and 
e»airinarions,or,nitber,evcn  because  of  them;  andtlidr 
progress  eonmsta  merely  in  their  becoming  full-grown 
children  (comp.  Ed.  Biot,  Emri  mr  Pkittoire  de  tm- 
itruetum  pttbtiqwe  m  CktiK,  etc.  [Paris,  1846] ;  Caniere, 
I)ie  AnJSiigedi.Cuitur,u.dcuorieHttU.AU«rlkiHn  [Ldp- 
sic,  1863]).  In  India  a  difleient  system  prevails,  which 
is  connected  with  tbe  syatem  at  v^c^on,  bat  in  a  man- 
ner quite  unlike  that  whkh  m^ea  education  and  the 
whoUy  ottenul  Idolatry  of  the  Chineae  worid.  Brah- 
minin  and  the  casta  system  have  a  detominlng  influK 
enee.  Tbe  peq>k  are  educated  into  snhmisdon  to  the 
superior  or  Brabminie  caste,  as  being  tbe  highest  rev- 
ekiion  of  the  deity — to  be  lost  in  which  u  the  rdigious 
ideal  of  Brahminism.  The  method  (rf  instruction  is 
mild ;  the  symbdic  language  of  legends,  traditions,  and 
fkbka  allkrda  tbe  means  li^  whicb  a  ptoua  abnegation 
of  sdf  towards  BrahoM  and  ultimate  dissolution  ia 
tbe  dd^  are  inculcated.  Wmnai  are  considered  in- 
capable  of  ctiltare,  as  in  China  (comp.  lessen,  Indiscke 
Atterlhmuiimde  [Bonn,  1847-67];  Dursch,  Die  JUfette 
prahUmJte  PSdagogUe  d.  Mfidmiidun  Alfertkvu,  etc. 
[Tubingen,  1868],  On  the  cdncatkmd  ideas  of  J^tao, 
so  very  much  akin  to  China,  imtil  the  refbtma  of  ou 
day  hy  virttic  of  the  American  Infliieiieeon^ilwan- 
eae,  see  JohiMon't  Cfdop,  i^dil8»i^)k^UgU3Vrw 
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$ia  the  life  of  the  individual  wu  oooditioned  bj  the 
omnipoteDce  of  the  state ;  hence  Mlf-UMnion  and  self- 
development  for  tlie  aervice  of  the  despot,  the  repMsent- 
ative  of  the  etal*,  rather  than  the  annibilatkMi  of  aelf 
and  it*  disKdudon  in  the  dei^,  wen  the  objeets  ooogbt. 
Poblic  instnicdoa  waa  tbereftte  in  bannony  with  the 
pedagogical  idea.  Wonten  occupied  a  higher  place  than 
in  India  and  China,  and  received  some  training  in  tbeir 
homes.  The  Zend-Avesta  contains  r^ulatiuns  for  the 
training  of  the  priesthood  only  (comp,  Spiegel,  A  mta, 
keO.  Sekrifim  d.  Panm  [Leipsic,  1862-1859];  also 
Herodotus,!.  132-140;  Plato, ZteZ^-iii, 694;  Alcitki, 
ISl ;  Xenophon,  AmtA.  i,  9,  8;  Cfr^adia;  Strabo,  xv, 
7(8).  Among  the  later  Pendana  the  luxnrinusoese  and 
wealuiess  of  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  brought  with  them 
a  corresponding  degeneracy  in  its  education. 

We  lack  detoite  inibrmation  with  regard  to  the  sys- 
tems of  education  among  the  SkemMc  tuttiont  of  Mitker 
Atiat  but theoverpowering and alnxist fiendish infloenee 
of  their  emel  and  lieentioos  iTetans  of  nature-woialiip 
(Baal,  Holo*^  Astartt,  etc.)  pvarentcd  moat  of  tiHm 
from  attuning  to  a  superior  aodal  culture.  Certain 
departments  ^  learning  were  taught,  howererT  as  draw- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  astrok^,  among  the  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  and  8]rrtans ;  and  an  estfinate  of  the  cult- 
ure of  the  Ph<anicians  may  be  fbimed  ttom  tbeir  com* 
mereial  character.  In  Egjfpt  all  laaniing  and  onUore 
WM  in  the  bands  of  tb«  prieit^  who  midntained  ecboide 
for  the  saoerdulal  dass,  to  wliioh  no  others  were  admit- 
ted, with  the  exception  of  such  persons  from  the  yimr- 
rior-daas  as  were  heirs  to  the  Uiione.  The  commmi 
people  were  educated  merely,  to.be  expert  and  extreme- 
ly exact  in  the  ana  of  which  the  caste  to  which  they 
belonged  nude  use  in  the  proseouUon  of  its  paiticnlar 
calling.  That  the  moral  element  was  not  overlooked, 
howevor,  appears  from  the  tribunal  flir  the  dead  [aae 
EoTPT,  %  xii ;  Oaiiua],  ud  fhim  the  b^ef  In  a  pnrify- 
ing  transmigratiou  of  souls  [see  MnvKPSYCHoau],  i  «. 
a  belief  in  an  unending  individual  lif^  in  a  sensible  fhrm. 
Id  kter  times,  when  the  influence  of  GT«ece  became 
powerful  in  Egypt,  education  was  more  generally  dif- 
IkKd,  and  more  method  was  applied  to  its  promotion. 
Musical  eultore  and  ■  pnfinmow  fiw  exact  stadias  thai 
prevukd.  The  eamestneaa  of  former  times,  however, 
gave  way  to  frivolity  (oomp.  Diod.  i,  80;  HchkL  ii, 
79,  166;  Plato,  De  A^.  6Ae  sq.;  Bansen,  Aegyptm'$ 
Sttile  in  d.  W^tgudndUe  [Gotha,  1846-56]).  In  the 
Hd>mB  character  the  religious  tendency  was  especially 
prominent,  and  the  HdM«w  nation  was  chiefly  impoiw 
tant  as  being  the  people  of  God.  The  system  of  educa- 
tion in  vogue  ainsed,  in  strict  harmony  with  this  idea, 
to  seeue  tbe  energetio  assert  of  a  natfonality  whose 
flsaenee  cmiaisted  in  the  prindpk  irfUthfotaMaa  b>  the 
covenant  of  God.  Education  was,  in  short,  a  oonUaiy 
of  religion,  and  the  teaching  was  therefore  wholly  re- 
ligious, and  involved  instruction  in  tbe  law,  the  customs, 
and  the  symbolical  observances  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
the  narration  of  it*  history,  in  iUustradon  of  these  snb> 
jMta,  This  training  was  eocmnitted  to  tbe  ftmily; 
oat  ftnn  tbe  age  of  twelve  yeara  the  Jew  waa  admitted 
to  the  synagogue,  in  order  to  his  further  advancement 
1^  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books  and  their 
•gplaiiation,  and  by  sharing  in  the  religioos  oonversa- 
don  of  the  congregation.  Wiunen  are  mentimied  as 
biding  poUic  poeitions  among  the  Jews  (Deborah), 
Ad  as  befa^  more  respected  than  was  nsual  among 
Eastern  nalionsi  hot  the  OM  Testament  contains  no 
MM  of  q>6ciat  providona  nude  for  tbe  edncatkm  of 
toalea.  Of  coarse  tbe  Hebrews  were  a  nnlvenally 
adnaated  people,  or  the  patent  could  not  have  conducted 
the  intellectual  trainmg  of  hU  chikL  Besides,  we  learn 
ftom  the  sacred  Scriptures  that  they  were  able  to  rtad 
and  vrtfe,  and  had  quite  a  knowledge  of  astmnomy, 
and  consequently  of  mathematics.  Theological  schools 
«UDe  into  bring  after  the  Babylonian  captivity  (tbe  sn- 
oaDed  mitoob^ike prophHt  [q.  v.],  which  flonriabed  in 
aaiHer  timea,  are  ontsida  of  the  fleld  covered  by  tbe  Ua- 


tory  of  general  edncatian).  Tahnudte  Judaiam  pnrtided 
an  organized  system  of  schools  for  the  rsbbins,  Fron 
tbese  were  develt^ted  real  scbotds  of  learning',  and  ladli- 
tiea  flfa  nmarkable  pedagogical  order  were  albrded  by 
them  for  the  diflfetent  so-oIled  learned  ptofeMionr  [sm 
the  articles  Sura,  Puhbudita,  etc].  During  tbe  Mid- 
dle Ages  such  Jewish  schools  flourished  inoauoendy  is 
Spain  and  France,  until  tbe  general  persecutions  inaogn- 
ntedagwnstthem  made  thdrmaint^iance  any  longer  as 
imposribility.  In  modem  times  tlie  culture  of  the  Jem 
partakes  more  and  mon  of  tbe  character  of  that  whidi 
prevails  among  tbe  dvUiied  natnns  among  whom  they 
live  (oomp.  Worman,  HArtm,  Ouir  Educatim  m  Aw- 
dent  and  Modern  Timet,  in  Kidder  and  Schem'a  Cf 
dop.  of  Education ;  Palmer,  Die  Padagogik  det  A.T^in 
Schmidt's  Encj/kL  d.  graammt,  Eraehttt^*-  u.  UKUnickt^ 
toetent  [Gotha,  1866] ;  id.  Gt»ck.  der  Pddagogit,  vtA.  i; 
Weber  and  Holtemann,  Gfck.  d.  VoOxa  fgrntt  [Leipfc 
1867],  ii,  156  sq.).   See  also  Edccatiok  (Hkbrew). 

Tbe  inflnenee  of  Wmlen  maHom  upoa  tba  pngrta* 
of  ctviUsatioa  is  of  a  more  reoait  dat<^  that  of  the 
Orteka  being  first.  They  held,  on  the  one  hand,  tbe 
conviction  ^at  the  individual  is  of  no  imponsooe  in 
himself,  but  only  as  a  member  of  the  state ;  bat,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  they  manifested  an  active  spirit  that  re- 
ihsed  to  be  controlled  by  nature,  seeking  rather  to  sob- 
due  it  and  reduce  it  to  harmony.  These  dianwteriatica 
gave  shape  to  education  among  them,  first  in  the  course 
of  practical  experiment  during  many  ages,  and  aftcr^ 
wards  as  a  subject  of  kgislation  and  pbiloaophy.  Tbe 
political  tendency  referred  to  predominated  in  the  srv 
tenis  of  the  Doric  tribes,  while  the  broader  recognitiaa  o( 
manhood  was  the  leading  principle  am<Hig  the  looiani. 
The  result  was  that  popular  edncati<Hi  was  more  generallr 
diffused  among  the  former;  while  among  tbe  latter  (at 
Athens)  it  was  rather  the  privily  of  the  superiut  dma. 
Staves,  however,  were  evatywboe  exeladed  ftom  the 
privilege  of  learning.  The  Dork  i^stem  sought  to 
cultivate  a  manly,  independent  Bpiiit,  that  sbould  yet 
devote  itself  to  the  interests  oi  the  state.  Tbe  means 
employed  were  gymnastics  and  miuoc,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  reading  and  writing.  Touthful  ftaiales  like- 
wise made  mbs  of  these,  lor  the  enltivatkn  of  fcmutss 
and  love  of  country.  This  sfdrit,  cnnoMed  and  streagA- 
ened  by  philosophy,  appears  likewise  in  tbe  school  of 
Pythagoras,  RC.  668-470.  He  foonded  inslitatifas 
tor  tbe  purpoee  of  promoting  the  bealtb  and  pori^  of 
both  body  and  souL  [For  his  pbilosofdiy,  see  the  art. 
Ptthaooras.]  The  lomaa  system,  wbtcb  made  no 
pTvvirion  whatever  for  the  education  of  females,  soqgfat 
to  attain  KtAoxayaHa,  tbe  beautifhl  and  tbe  good. 
Tbe  home  andpabUe  training  vara  uanpiawfiilaiji  of 
aaeb  otbert  but  tbe  inflnenee  of  tba  former  waa  net,  as 
a  general  thing,  beneficial,  owing  to  tlM  aotikori^  «c- 
erdsed  by  tbe  nurses  and  bonSMlavea  (^trniittywjw). 
Tbe  pnblio  gymnasia  taught  reading,  penmanship^ 
grammar,  aritbmerio,  moslc,  and  gymnastica,  to  whidi 
the  use  of  weapons  was  aftarwuda  added.  The  soeptt* 
dam  of  tha  Stoles^  and  tba  exatted  ideala  of  aodal  odt- 
nre  enlertainad  ^  Flato  and  Aristode,  4o  mc  seem 
to  have  exerdsed  any  important  inflaeoee  over  tlte 
edncatioa  of  tbe  people  geMraDy— which  is  tme  of  dl 
the  various  qrstuns  of  phikwophy.  The  infliMDoe  of 
Plato's  nalouB  opposition  to  the  godleasacse  and  licen- 
tionsnees  of  the  popular  rdigion  of  tbe  Greehs^  bow- 
ever,  waa  fdt  in  the  gradual  ondtrminiag  oftbe  latter. 
Down  to  tba  time  of  Flato  tbe  real  inatraotor  of  tbe 
Oreeks  was  Hdnar;  ftom  that  period  hia  wtofcs  were 
snhjeeted  to  tbe  pneeas  of  allegoried  iatctpntatina 
(comp,  Hocbhdmer,  Sgtlem  d.  grieck,  Eradung  [iibtL 
1786-1788] ;  Gicas^  Die  Enidan^moimamA.  madi  d. 
Grmddltum  d.  Gr.  u.  Rdmer  [Ansbach,  1806] ;  Jacobs, 
En.  d.  HelietttH  no-  SiaUdtJxU ;  JSger,  Die  Gymtadik 
d.  HelleneH,  etc  [Esslingen,  1850] ;  Krause,  OesdL  d. 
Ert.  V.  d.  UtUerridUt  M  d.  OrimAm,  Etrvdiern  n.  Rd- 
«mi[Halle,186l3i  KiItMtl^, lie  Pa^^ 
1857,  12mo],  p^iJI^jSU  t^^f^Ui^fAt  on  KdmiaSm 
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[it^  1874,  l&Do],  9.  4^).  Amouff  tbe  muimt  Jto- 
mont  tbe  object  erf  reUgious  ami  loeiAl  tninuigf  if  ooo- 
■idend  apart  from  tbe  elemenU  inlroduoed  by  ib«  8a- 
InM  and  BtiMoan  influuM^  wae  to  fit  tbe  people  tot 
ddsenib^  Both  domertic  ead  pabtie  ioetiaetioD  were 
employed  for  this  end.  Seniiiariae  were  provided, 
tboogb  not  ia  ooiuiderKble  nnmber  before  the  period 
when  Gredan  eultnre  begaa  to  aweit  ita  dainu;  while 
in  the  family  tbe  infloentud  pmdagogm  came  gradoaUy 
to  ooeapy  tbe  place  of  tbe  parent.  Beadiaft  writingt 
end  the  mnoriaiBg  ol  authon  bdongad  to  tbe  coane 
of  ttadjr.  Rhetoricel  practice  wm  eonfloed  to  the 
pbikeophioal  scbook,  aiKl  do«e  not  date  farther  back 
tbni  the  am^fCh  Oiganiied  elementary  Mboob  b^ 
fame  rery  numefooa  from  that  period;  new  fkdlitiee 
for  isttmctioa  were  added  to  thoee  already  in  use;  and 
Lbe  bigbn  teaming  was  extended,  after  tbe  Alexaodrian 
model,  to  embrace  the  ciicle  of  tbe  artea  HbenUea—gnm- 
ton,  diatectics,  zbetoric,  geometry,  witbrnetie,  aMrono- 
my,  and  mwie.  In  time  a  daound  fi«  practical  adMiola 
ofjuriepnideneemadeitaalf  AK;  and  aubeegueotly  (from 
A.D.426)  tbe  need  of  acboob  flf  uediciDe^  fdiiloiophy, 
grammar,  and  rhetoric  waa  reoogaiaed,  ginng  riae  to 
univendtiea  wiUi  fSwultieii  Educational  theoiistB  weie 
Portioa  CatOk  H.  T.  Tano,  Ciceio,  Seaeoa,  TacdtiM,  Quin- 
tilian — tbe  pntfutor  eloqumUia  Plutarch,  and  also  H. 
Anrelioa  (oomp>  Benhatdy,  Gnanbit  d.  Sihm.  Lileratur 
[Halle,  I8fi0];  Ung*,  XOm,  Ailvtlu  [Berlin,  1868J; 
Niemeyer,  OrigmabteUm  iar  Grieek,  a.  Sitm.  flnawfcr 
ii&  d  riooHe  d.  £rai*te^|7  a.  CfiArTMto  [Halle  and 
Berlin,  1S18]). 

Gtritliamifg  haa  a  diflbrent  ideal  in  edooation.  In- 
stead of  givii^  a  onMided  attention  to  tbe  intellectael, 
political,  and  national  relationa  aaatained  by  man,  it 
seeha  to  ealtiTate  a  oompleta  character,  that  aball  be 
developed  in  exeiy  direotioD,  and  that  reoaiTea  iia  pro- 
feandeat  naonl  dateBninatinn  ftmn  tbe  eooadooa  rela- 
tion auatained  by  man  towards  that  God  who  ia  revealed 
in  tbe  New  TeetaoMat  It  miiat  be  admitted,  however, 
that  thia  ideal  waa  only  gradually  apprehended  by  tbe 
Chriatian  worid.  Tbe  family  waa  naturally  the  only 
seboid,  at  fint.  Tbe  Greek  Church  waa  the  tot  to  pro> 
vide  oateeVtieel  adhoda^  cf  which  that  at  Atoaodria— 
from  the  middle  of  the  8d  cotnry— became  tbe  meat 
faoMmb  The  object  of  tbeae  scboota  waa  um|dy  tbe 
pnparation  of  adulto  tor  baptism,  thoogb  pbiloaopbical 
queatioaa  that  had  a  bearing  upon  Cbristiani^  also  re- 
ceived considentioD.  See  Auzahdbiah  Scmoou. 
The  Ureelt  sehoola  of  philoeopby,  however  (Ant  of  all 
that  at  Athens,  then  also  tluU  at  Alexandria  and  tlie 
academiee  of  the  Neo-Platooiato),  continued  to  be  the 
daefeentwe  <rf  learning  in  early  Chrjiriani^,  mtU,  ia 
A.D.  KM,  JnaUidao  dosed  the  school  at  Athena.  The 
AlezaiidriBn  acbool  bad  auceambed  to  tbe  faaalidBm  of 
the  monks  and  tbe  hierarchy  a  century  before;  and  the 
migtatioaa  of  tbe  nadoos  rendered  a  renewal  impoartblc. 
Tbe  clei^,  who  became  the  sole  depontaiiea  of  learning 
in  the  Weet,  cmleatad  themselves  witb  merely  gaard- 
iag  the  twasurea  that  bad  hitherto  been  acquired.  Tbe 
aeianlilie  impidae  wlilgli  took  ita  riae  ftwn  Hohammfr- 
daaism  led  to  tbe  advance  of  culture,  eapedally  in  Spain, 
where  impoctaot  contributions  to  lenming  ware  made 
by  tbe  Saraoens  and  the  Jews,  more  paiticulariy  in  the 
field  of  the  exact  sciences,  but  also  In  natural  philoaopby 
and  the  philosophy  of  ral^ion.  (On  ttie  acbool  at  Cor- 
dova, after  the  9tb  century,  translatiooa  firom  Aristotle, 
etc,  oompb,  among  othen,  Erdnann,  GsmA.  d,  Pltiloto- 
]NUi^  i,  SOT  aq.  t  iMe^  (t/'i^tOM^  voL  i ;  OrifMoB 
SduoU  md  Sdtokat  to  lAe  Gmmea  ^  TVmt  [Lond. 
1K7, 3  Tola.  8vo],  roL  i.)  Tbe  churclMa  in  Genaany, 
at  the  befpnning  of  tbe  Hiddte  Agee,  had  only  schools 
far  tbe  Mdning  of  tbe  clengr,  witb  a  practical  and 
rather  narrow  wm.  Tbe  most  conspicuous  seat  of 
Imming  in  tbe  early  Hiddte  Ages  wm  that  of  Bede 
and  hto  faUawen,  at  Torit,  dating  from  the  8tb  century ; 
but  it  did  net  go  twyood  the  purely  Uaditional  oomae 
ofamdie^  vhoM  aoaram  and  wuhnritieH  wm  fiinnd  in 


^■gaatine,  Caaaiodorus,  Boethius,  and  laidore  <rf  Seville,! 
From  this  school  came  fwth  Alcuin  (q.v.),  one  of  tbe 
pfiacdpal  iupportera  of  learning  in  tbe  Carioviiifpan 
age,  who  deawvea,  at  the  aame  time,  the  bitftwatereflt 
Cor  the  itAMm  of  the  aathodral  and  ecmvent  acbool  wf^ 
tem,  which  wm  carried  tbioogfa  \srj  Charlonagne.  TMl 
refonn  bad,  of  oomae,  no  intentiwi  of  promoting  popular 
education  in  the  modern  aeoae.  Cbartemi^ne,  incited 
thereto  by  Alcoin,  sought  first  <rf  all  to  train  a  cultured 
clergy  that  abonU  be  able  to  taaeh  evocy  individual 
the  eradD,  the  jMtarHWiirr,  and  dmOaz  things,  in  tbe 
vemaculan  llie  doecm  ctf  Orieana  alone  in  thoae 
times  had  incipient  acliocds  for  the  people.  A  eenkary 
ha«r  Babnn  Uauras  («  primus  pnsoeptor  Gcrmanin''),  tfw 
founder  of  the  convent*ecbool  at  Fulda,  conceived  the 
idea  of  educating  the  people  generally,  and  in  England 
Alfred  the  Great  aougbt  practically  to  reaUse  the  same 
end.  llie  increased  nnmber  of  universiliea  led,  from 
the  IXtb  century,  to  a  decline  <rf  interest  in  tbe  ca- 
thedral and  convett  aehoids;  and  aa  eaily  as  the  dme 
of  bnooent  UI  (1 19ft-lS16)  the?  had  become  mere  rep- 
reeontaltvea  of  the  IlUberal  and  hierarchical  cnlture  of 
the  Church,  which  the  papa^  aougbt,  but  in  vain,  to 
favor  at  tbe  expenee  of  tbe  more  liberal  and  untram- 
meUed  tendendea  of  tbe  univerntieai  The  latter,  how- 
ever, by  lbe  opening  of  the  14th  century,  expetienced 
tbe  albeta  of  tlie  gMaml  decay,  which  bc^fin  witii  the 
opporilion  to  tbe  papacy  of  Avignon,  and  inereaaed  a* 
tite  idea  of  the  atoto  waa  developed  and  the  dties  and 
'  commercial  interests  roae  into  importance,  until,  in  tbe 
16tb  oeotary,  it  produced  the  overthrow  of  sch(daeti- 
cism.  But  a  new  sfnrit  of  inquiry,  of  independent 
,  tbougfat  and  indpiut  criticism,  that  bad  esceped  ec- 
clesiiistical  control,  was  aheady  at  work,  having  ap- 
peared in  connection  with  tbe  revival  of  learning  that 
began  with  Petrarefa  (1801-1874),  and  that  had,  Ytf  the 
16di  century,  aronaed  a  general  intcieet  in  the  atudy  of 
daaaical  antiquity  and  of  the  ancient  languagea.  See 
RxHAiaaAMCB.  The  b^ianinga.of  popidar  edmatwn  in 
the  modem  aenea  are  to  be  credited  to  tbe  ^Brothereef 
tbe  Common  Life,"  who  eetahllsbed  achooteia  lliillami 
and  along  the  Rhine  in  tbe  16tb  century.  They 
carded  acholaaticiani,  and  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
Scriptares,  the  study  of  the  fathers  (AngnaUne,  St.  Ber- 
nard, etc.),  and  tbe  lai^uageai  not  far  tbe  purpoae  <tf  |»e- 
paring  for  an  office  in  tbe  Cbardi,  bnt  in  order  to  instruct 
the  people.  The  earliest  representadvea  of  exdnsiTely 
humanistic  learning  were  trained  in  theee  eeboola,  e.  g. 
Agricola,  AL  Megioa,  and  Spi^elberg.  These  were  soon 
followeil  by  other  humanists,  whose  ctrdee  extended  over 
aU  Germany  (Buscb,  J.Wesoel,  Weael,  Conrad  Celtea,  Hu- 
tian,  Rultaa,  ete.;  eompara  Tojgt,  /Me  VfiiderktnbXbmg 
ier  WutMdM^  [1861]).  BeudiUn  and  ErmnMS 
were  influential  in  proowtiog  the  atndy  of  language^ 
the  fwmer  devoting  himself  more  eapedally  to  the  He- 
brew, the  hitter  to  tbe  Greek.  School*  for  such,  ad- 
vanced studies  were,  however,  established  only  in  the 
larger  and  more  favored  towns)  and  the  great  majority, 
of  towns,  as  well  as  tbe  entire  open  oonntry,  waa  with- 
out fadKtlea  for  education,  excepting  those  afforded  by 
the  diaoonrafrfng  labors  of  strollbig .  scbolan  (oomp. 
Raumer,  Getck.  d.  PSdagogik,  roL  L  On  educati«i 
generally  in  tbe  Ulddte  Agca,  consult  Rubkopf^  Ge*ek. 
d.  ScknC-  a.  Ermdfmifittoamt  m  DeuUckkmd  [Branen, 
17M],  voL  i ;  Habn.  Dot  UtOerrkklaiBam  m  Framtreiek 
[Broslan,  1848];  and  ChrMm  Sduob  mi  Sdketan, 
ateeady  referred  to). 

Luther,  with  hia  pnfoand  aanae  of  what  the  people 
needed,  waa  the  flrat  to  raiae  the  achool  for  the  peofde 
to  the  position  of  a  national  institution,  and  thereby  to 
becMme  the  founder  of  the  common-school  system  of 
Germany  (comp.  his  excellent  address  to  tbe  German 
nobility  in  J  520,  ^cArf/l  on  <lie /Co/AaAerrai  alUrStddte 
DeuUckl^tlc  [1624] ;  and  tbe  art.  Parochial  Scroolb). 
He  demanded  that  the  pei^  should  reodve  inatnM>- 
tion,  not  only  in  the  fanOly,  but  ateaSn  tbe  achpd ;  that 
tbe  efaiUnn.ordtiBena[:i»iiaddl)eVooiii^^i£aUaad 
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the  achooU,  and  that  tiM  town>Khooli  sboakl  gin 
■pecud  itteotioo  to  the  ttady  of  Latin,  while  mmie  nod 
phyaicnl  tnining  should  not  be  n^letMd.  Helancthon 
•nd  tlM  other  leadii^  RefiMTDcn  of  tbn  16th  cestitiy 
aeeooded  hie  eflbrte.  Bugentugen,  Bronx,  ZwingK,  and 
Odvin-  all  gare  attention  to  this  work  (oomp.  ijchenk, 
Jok.  Caism  in  aemer  jMt^.  Wirktambat  [166i]). 
Many  practical  difficulties  arose,  of  course)  especially  in 
North  Germany,  and  only  the  mere  beginuings  of  a 
school  aystem  could  be  realized.  The  dogmatic  dis- 
putes of  the  16tli  and  the  miseries  irf  the  17tb  can- 
tnry  followed,  and  pravenied  any  further  derelopaaent 
(Scbenkel,  Allgtm.  UrM.  ZekttAr.  [lW8])u  The  an- 
perior  schools  were  conducted  in  the  humanistic  spirit, 
the  moat  important  eenrioea  in  thia  direction  being  ren- 
dered in  Strasbnrg  by  Job.  Stum,  who  was  the  l«ding 
sdwolman  of  his  tim&  The  sdiools  of  the  Jesiats, 
which  oootntted  the  edooatioii  of  tha  17th  centufy, 
had  only  the  appearance  of  sdentilic  institattoas,  whose 
airiB  olject  was  to  Innd  thought  to  an  authoritative 
finmalisn  by  means  of  the  Latin  language,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  strengthen  the  itomisb  element  (eomp. 
Weicker,  D.  Sckulw^m  d,  Jfmitm  naek  d.  OrdaitgetH- 
MK  dargettdlt  [Halle,  1863]).  The  empiricism  which 
Bacon  introduced  into  philoeophy  gradually  Sasetted 
itadf  in  the  sphere  of  pedsgt^ioa  also.  Htehael  Hon- 
ttfgne  (1688-1601)  demanded  Ibtt  of  aU  a  kaoiriedga 
1^  the  wortd;  W.  Katieh,  of  Hobtetn  (1671-1686),  be- 
came a  bnatieal  exponent  of  the  Baoooian  ideas;  and 
John  Amos  Comeniiu  (1692.I671X  bishop  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Brethren,  applied  them  in  a  loore  considerate 
and  commendable  way. — Among  Roman  Catholics  but 
little  was  done  for  edncstiua  at  this  time.  The  only 
name  wo  can  mention  la  that  of  Carle  Bofromeo  (1668- 
1684),  arohbisbop  of  Milan.  Nor  was  anything  of  im- 
poTtanoe  aocompUsbed  within  tbat  Church  during  the 
century  that  followed  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The 
refomuitoiy  efforts  in  this  direction — by  the  Janaenista, 
the  Port-Koyalista,  the  Fathers  of  tlie  Oratory,  and 
F^nelon,  who  wrote,  among  other  sabjecta  of  this  nat- 
ure, on  the  education  of  females— were  all  directed 
^(ainst  the  Jernita;,  A  renewed  intwest  in  Germany 
fi«.pop«lar  education  was  piodaeed  hf  the  pietiam  of 
Spcner  and  At«.  Herm.  Fiancke  (1668-1787),  the  latter 
of  whom,  espe^ally,  aimed  to  develop  the  man  into 
the  Christian  (comp.  reports  of  the  Ptdagogimn,  Latim 
Sdool,  and  Sdtool  fnr  Gtrman  CiHaau  in  the  Orphan 
House  at  Halle),  The  Uoravians  are  especially  promi- 
nent as  pedagogical  miasiooarieiL — The  revolution  in 
pedago^ca,  wbtch  had  resulted  in  a  direct  contrast  to 
all  former,  and  especially  all  churchly,  systems  of  educa- 
tion, is  illustrated  in  the  theories  of  Jesn  Jacques  Rous- 
seau (1712-1778),  His  principle  ofa**  return  to  nature" 
involved,  as  the  ideal  to  be  sought  in  education,  the 
complete  unfolding  of  the  natural  man ;  and  it  suggest- 
ed, as  tlie  means  to  ttiis  end,  the  isolation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, his  separation  from  a  world  that  is  ruined  by 
culture  (comp.  his  Comtrai  Sodal;  MmUe:  La  IfowtUe 
ffHoite :  also  the  biography  Yonadey  {BMn,  18601 
and  by  Uorley  [Londand  N.  Y,,  1874, 2  vf^Svo]).  The 
flrst  of  the  stMadled  Realsehulm  was  founded  at  this 
time  (1789)  by  Semler  {q.  v.)  at  Halle,  and  others  rap- 
idly followed.  Their  founders  had  been  pupils  of 
Francke,  and  the  influence  of  these  men  saved  the 
Bcfaoola  from  Rmisseau's  enthusiasm  for  the  natural 
man.  Basedow  (17«-17W),  however,  was  seiaed  ti^ 
it,  and  developed  it  into  an  external  utiUtarianlam, 
which  he  souglit  to  reduce  to  practice  in  the  PMUan- 
tAropioMm  at  Dessau  (1774).  He  hdd  that  the  pro- 
motion of  the  physical  well-being  and  the  enlightening 
of  the  understanding  are  infallible  means  for  developing 
children  "  into  Europeans  who  shall  be  harmlesa,  valu- 
able to  the  community,  and  contented."  The  institu- 
tions founded  by  Bahfdt  served  merely  to  caricatwe  the 
utilitarian  tendency;  but  the  writings  of  Campe,  Sala- 
mann,  and  others  show  the  real  service  Basedow  ren- 
■*-^  in  directing  attention  to  the  study  of  the  phyai- 


cal  atieneea  (get^raphy,  nataral  ptaUaso(diy,  etc.).  Tlw 
folae  prevalent  oosoiapiditaiilaB,  the  indinatkm  ta 
attention  sdel;^  to^mae^ate  piaetieal  wanta  and  the 
vapid  pbilosopfalea,  indicate  dearly  tbe  telta  of  Aii 
reaUstie  theory  of  pedagogica;  but  it  mast  be  oitted 
with  having  eaetted  a  vaat  inflacnee  over  the  edaca* 
tion  of  tbe  worid. 

The  lateet  nra  in  the  history  of  pedagogica  begins  at 
the  opening  <d  our  own  centmy  with  Peataloaai  (q.  t,\ 
who  advooBled  the  idea  that  the  people  should  be  eda- 
ealed  on  tbe  method  that  is  implanted  in  btmsa  nst- 
un^  aoeoiding  to  which  edaealioa  nast  bc^ia  with 
immediate  study  of  tbe  ol^ect,  utd  proceed  from  Una 
starting-point  to  tbe  development  of  the  various  intd- 
lectoal  and  physical  powers.  This  ia  atifl  tbe  deter- 
mining idea  in  modem  education ;  but  Peataloaai  Ima- 
seir»  who,  while  Oiled  with  love  for  tlie  people,  was  ytt 
a  tiionmgbly  unpractical  mb,  eould  onfy  attik  itsreaK- 
sation,  but  not  auata  ik  It  was  taken  np  by  othen, 
however,  and  applied  to  the  of  education  in  tbe 
BDcat  ^versified  forms.  It  finds  expi  iauion  in  the  form 
of  schools  for  the  indigent,  of  institutions  for  tbe  bfiad 
and  deaf-mutes,  of  booses  of  refuge,  of  orphan  mfimm, 
etc. 

Tbe  prevalent  tiieoriee  of  education  were,  of  conne, 
not  without  inflneooe  upon  tbe  pbikwopbieal  and  ethical 
riewa  of  the  great  poet^  and  espedally  the  philosspbtfSL 
"Hie  influenoe  of  Kant,  with  hia  "categoiiaal  iaspem- 
live"  (the  good  is  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake),  was 
especially  powerful  in  tbe  field  of  ethiea.  Ficfatc  de- 
clared that  tbe  individual  must  be  trained  to  beooote  a 
useful  member  of  society  (for  his  views  on  public  edu- 
cation, comp.  bis  Jtedm  a,  d.  dnrtecAs  Naiiom) ;  8c6el- 
ling  maintained  ( Voriemmgm  Ster  d  atadem.  Sindmm} 
that  tbe  great  object  sooght  in  teaching  sbonld  be  to 
bring  the  indiridnal  into  right  relations  to  tbe  haiaan 
race  and  the  divine  law,  ao  that  tbe  latter  may  be  ae> 
tualiaed  in  him ;  Hegel  held  that  tbe  looral  character 
of  tbe  individual  is  to  be  developed  by  leading  him  to 
disregard  tbe  particular,  and  causing  him  to  give  at- 
tention and  effort  to  tbe  proDotton  vC  tbe  genesid  good 
(comp.  Tbanktw,  /f^ab  Amidi^  U.  ^tUktu^  «.  {7*. 
lenr^[Kiel,18&4])t  and  SdileiensadMrtai«hc  tbat 
tiw  individaaUly  vif  eadi  petam  mast  be  developed, 
that  be  may  be  fitted  to  fill  his  proper  plaoe,  as  a  omos- 
ber  of  the  whole,  in  tbe  fomily,  Chorch,  and  State  (comp. 
Hsgenbsch,  Ck.  Hitt.nftiu  ISti  amd  19tA  Cmtlmet, 
J4A  sq.;  Hurst,  Bitt.  o/  Raliomaum,  p^  184  aq.).  An 
attempt  to  lay  a  pajfckolagieal  Snb-baaia  for  OMdem 
educatfan  baa  been  made  by  Johum  Fiiedrieli  Heibaic 
(each  Boul  a  monad  and  MidhaiigaaMat  tbe  adacator 
merely  changes  its  cooditiona),  and  by  Zdler,  Waitz, 
and  Stoy,  who  teadi  tbe  anak^ons  doctrine  that  each 
pupil  is  to  be  regarded  siasply  ss  an  individoaL  Friedr. 
W.  Beneke  (f  rtieAwya-  n.  UmerridittlAn  [Bcri.  1886- 
86,  i  vole.  8vo ;  2d  ed.  1842}),  oonoeivii^  of  pqrdwfogy 
as  a  natural  scienoe,  aeeka  to  frame  a  metlKMlology  of 
tbe  physical  aensaliona,  upon  which  to  grooad  a  system 
cf  education.  Mienwyar,  and  o^moI^  DiaaHiiatfc, 
have  abo  leodeRd  meritorions  snrlco  in  this  departp 
ment.  The  latter  has  now  many  adheventa,  and  cbey 
regard  as  tbe  aim  (2'W)  of  pedagogice,  development 
of  man  for  self^ctivity  in  tbe  intmests  of  the  tnie,  tbe 
good,  and  the  beautifbL 

In  England  titers  are  several  prominent  tbinkcta  «f 
onr  eentaiy  who  have  enmsstly  kbond  ta  |«a|iagate 
ideas  akin  to  tbe  Genaan.  Oftentiatea  tbey  have  rian 
to  a  nobler  ambition,  and  have  striven  for  a  anion  of  tbe 
Church  and  the  School,  lecogniting  the  impomibility  of 
training  the  head  without  the  heart,  and  yet  appieciatit^ 
the  unfitness  of  the  secular  teacher  for  tbe  coltivation 
of  Iran's  emotional  Mtare.  Lord  Bioagtaam  nd  Dr. 
Hatthew  AhmM  were  especially  actlva  in  catHiiv  tbe 
EngKsb  people  to  take  hold  <rfthb  Uea,aiid  tbeyano- 
ceeded  so  well  that  it  beoame  tbe  ooanson  language  ef 
all  those  who  deemed  that  Ihe^ftaam  and  temper  of  ai^ 
dety  aecded  an  e^pis^i^M^^OttttUaiaw 
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Tuion  tnut  begin  with  the  young.  The  pmomptiioyB 
turn  of  tnind,  the  leliaoce  oa  intdkctiul  abili^t  ■■P' 
posed  to  result  fnm  iiMtructioa  eddreeeing  itseU*  to  tht 
intdleet  alone,  were  to  be  oomcMd  by  a  ttrang  iirta- 
rioaiBfaTor<^aaK»eni)4ectiTeeD«M(4'itiidy.  The 
Modent  was  to  be  imbued  with  priacipke  and  tauea 
mher  than  pontive  acqiiiieineots.  The  main  ot^t 
of  the  inotnictoc  was  to  be  tbe  fonnation  of  moral  char- 
acter by  habit,  not  tbe  imparting  of  whet  is  commonly 
called  leanung.  Nay,  much  me  to  be  uiJeanied— much 
nibUeh  t^en  dnmbctiiK  mea  floold  b«c^  aftceh  on  the 
M  fbandatioiw— noeh  of  the  seioliMB  of  leoent  oentti- 
riea  removed;  natural  Kdence  asd  literary  acqntiement 
were  to  be  toiught  down  from  that  undue  exaltatwa  to 
which  they  had  been  raised  in  modem  timet  by  genw- 
Atlona  wanting  in  the  babita  of  reverence  and  eameet- 
ueaB  of  feeling  CatlwUc  (i.  e.  PnteMant,  of  oouiee) 
theology  and  moral  phOoMphy,  in  acewdaoce  with 
catholic  doctrine,  were  to  be  tbe  main  foundation  of 
the  improved  educatton  oi  these  newer  days;  soienoe 
and  litttnattin  were  not,  indeed,  to  be  n^ected,  but 
to  be  colUvated  in  sobordinatton  only  to  these  great 
architectODic  edencee,  and  discarded  whererer  they 
eoold  not  be  fwced  mto  subjection.  Thus  a  new  gener- 
ation was  to  be  trained  in  which  inferiority  in  respect 
10  men  obfeetive  knowledge,  if  soeh  should  really  eo- 
sae,waa  to  be  (kr  more  than  cumpenrnted  by  the  higher 
cultivatkn  of  tbe  inraiottal  part,  the  noUw  disGipline 
of  pieiy  and  obedience.  Such  aq^ruions  may  be  tnwed 
in  most  of  tbe  many  writing*  on  tbe  univenity  system 
which  tbe  criNS  near  the  banning  of  tbe  second  quar- 
ter of  this  century  (about  18S3)  brought  out;  while 
those  wbo  an  aoi|uainted  with  tbe  praotieal  dttailB  <rf 
tbe  Bubjeet  know  full  well  how  deep  a  tiaeturs  has  been 
tntrndneed  Into  tbe  actual  stndtes  and  habits  of  both 
univeni^es,  bnteipeeially  rfthatof  Qjtfofd,  by  tbe  prev- 
sknce  of  views  sn^  as  these,  expressed  by  oneiric 
men,  in  language  at  onoe  startling  and  attrsctire. 

In  the  United  States,  men  of  iotelleetnal  ability  have 
worked  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  through 
a  commoD-scbool  ^stem,  but  there  has  never  been  any 
prunonnoed  eflbn  (or  the  training  of  the  young  reiig- 
inmfy.  faideed,inonrdaylbeoiy  isfbrmMtaldevd- 
opnent  independoit  of  spjiitusl  oare;  and  white  in 
tionaliMie  Gennany  these  is  provision  for  tbe  retigioua 
tiauung  of  every  yonth  up  to  tbe  bi^Mst  dass  in  the 
gymnasia,  where  the  pufuls  are  often  over  twenty  years 
of  age,  in  this  country  tb«e  is  no  public  provinon  for  the 
moral  or  leligious  tiainii^  of  the  child.  Dicaterweg's 
nMion  (see  above)  is  gradnally  cooaing  to  prevail.  In 
ev  higher  schools,  1.  e.  the  colleges  and  semutariea,  in  so 
hr  sa  they  are  under  denominational  control,  ample  pro- 
vinon for  religious  training  now  caista ;  but  should  the 
(tate-coUege  idea  continue  to  grow  In  fovor,  the  time 
mxy  come  when  the  SidibatlMcbotri  will  aSixd  tbe  only 
■^tponunilj  for  the  religious  tnuning  of  coming  American 
generatkms.  True,  chancellor  Kent  {Commentaries,  ii, 
187  SCI.)  baa  laid  down  tbe  maxim  that  aada  our  form 
govenment  tba  pnent  dwold  be  beld  raiponsibte  for 
tbe  mmaltndnlng  of  tbe  child;  but  tbechaoocUnr  ig- 
nored tbe^act  that  we  are  hugely  ajbafM^  population, 
constantly  amalgamating  with  dillbient  races  of  differ- 
tnt  educa^onal  grades  and  various  religious  notions, 
and  thst  in  a  repuUio  which  acknowledges  tbe  Cbria- 
tian  ctvUiaation  as  ii«  guide  and  baae,  the  sUte  should 
M  cdocate  tbe  eondng  eitiien  that  be  mqr  not  oidy  be 
•  able  to  intcrpiet  the  taw  and  have  a  head  to  nnderstand, 
but  a  heart  to  cherish  and  obeerre  tt. 

S.  The  second  part  of  pedagogical  adenoe  relates  to 
tbe  developinent  of  a  mfUem  of  education,  on  the  bans 
of  tbe  fofegoii^  hietoiy.  Its  first  duty  would  be,  per- 
haps^  to  describe  the  emd  sought,  which  must  be  the  cul> 
tivatim  of  the  ethical  prindple,  after  which  attention 
aimt  be  given  to  tbe  mbfeet  who  is  to  be  trainet^the 
pupil;  aid,  ftwUy,  it  must  indicate  tbe  aumif  by  which 
the  derind  end  ttaQT  be  attained.  Without  entering  oo 
"tte  details  of  nMidmi  ^yatems-of  pedagogics, -it  n^y  be 


sud  that  the  leealt  of  all  recent  diseuadona  has  been  td 
demonstrate  that  the  general  training  in  schools  should 
not  aim  at  a  direct  prepamdon  foe  pnwtionl  life,  but,  in 
Us  intdleetnal  aapeoi%  riMuU  ntthar  seeh  to  lay  a  broad 
foundation  of  geoeral  col  tore  upon  which  may  aAer- 
wards  be  baaed  tbe  training  required  for  any  particular 
calling  in  life  i  and,  funher,  that  the  grand  object  ahnuld 
be  the  hannoaiooa  development  of  the  whole  man,  par- 
ticulariy  in  point  of  character  and  manly  independence. 
This  cooclaaion  demonatratea  that  the  victory  <ft  the 
opponents  of  all  reUgiooa  instraetion  in'secnlar  aeboids 
can  only  be  seemed  at  the  e^MOS^  of  monlity  and 
general  culture. 

S.  The  third  part  of  this  science  baa  to  deal  with  tbe 
relatiooB  of  education  to  tbe  conuitutioo  of  aociely — in 
other  words,  it  moat  treat  of  the  organisation  of  ednca- 
tion  and  ita  rriatim  to  the  other  oq{anizalions  of  the 
country,  both  aeenlar  and  eccleeisaticaL  It  would  lead 
ua  bcgnDttd  the  seope  of  this  woth  to  cater  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  bnneh  of  the  sul^ect.  Tbe  outUne  of  tbe 
diiCMsien,  bomver,  is  snggested  by  the  above  histcrical 
review,  and  many  point*  will  be  found  touched  up<m  in 
various  appropriate  articles  elsewhere  given. 

LilertHxrt.-— On  tbe  hiatMy  <rfedncatioa  we  mention, 
besides  the  works  abeady  referred  to,  Hangdedotf,  Verr. 
rmtr  DanUU.  deatm  wa»  mi  Jahrkumderifn  m  Bttr^ 
(L  El  liekmig^wuM  $t»agt «.  gtliim  worim  itt  (Lripde, 
1779);  Werlwf;  PalgkUtor  (Lnbeek,  1763);  Scbwaia, 
Gtack,  d.  En.  n.  tkran  ZwaoMmailKatge  anffr  tl.  Vdlkern, 
twN  abem  Zeiitn  hit  mf  d.  neufiU  (Lripa.  181B,  1839)— 
,  the  first  attempt  at  acomplete  review  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject; Niemeyer,  UrbnUki  d.  aOg.  GaA.  d.  En,  (Halle, 
1834, 3d  ed.);  Pustkuchen-Glanzow,Ji:an^(urteCfsdl. 
dL'PAAve^  (Kintebi,  18S0) ;  Cniner,'<;««i.<£i.'ra.ii.(/. 
Ualmidat  (Elbeifdd,  1882,  1888);  V.  Ranmer,  GfmA. 
d.  PddagogOe  (Stuttgard,  1861, 4  vols.) ;  Anbalt,  Getck,  d. 
En^kmigtmetmt,  etc.  (Jena,  1846);  Wohlfahrt,  GetcA. 
d.  yeaaomNfcn  En,~  u.  (/^aterrtai/siMseKf  (Quedlinburg 
and  LeipNC,  1868,  1866) ;  Schmidt,  C<mA.  d.  PSdagogik 
(3d  ed.  K&tben,  1868-70,  4  vols.  8vo);  Palmer,  Ewm- 
gdUckt  Pddapoffik  (4th  ed.  Stultg.  1869,  6vo) ;  Baor, 
Crmdza^  d.  Enidnmgdekrt  (3d  ed.  tiiessen,  1849); 
Sttif,  Emq^  Mtlkoiaiosk,  a.  Lkeratmr  d.  PMdagogik 
(Leips.  1861);  Sehnndt,ii.iMyRrf.^fsoai«tf.£nwAia9s> 
weseni.  etc  (Gotba,  186»,  etc.  6  vols.  8ro).  (J.  H.  W.) 
-  Padobuptlam  (firom  trair,  wotjof,  a  ckiid,  and 
fiawTtafioc,  baptitm)  is  applied  to  the  baptism  of  chiK 
dren  or  infanta  in  the  Christian  Church,  or  what  is  pop- 
ularly termed  i»/atd  baptitm.  Uad«  the  general  eo)>- 
jwt  of  baptism,  it  is  that  part  wbiefa  telatw  cspedali^ 
to  the  proper  nbftet*  of  baptifwi.    See  Baftuii. 

I.  /iittorical  View  of  tie  Imtrodueivm  and  Pretabnot 
of  Infant  Btijifwin^The  eariy  history  of  thia,  aa  of  any 
other  Christian  rite,  involvea,  naturally  and  necesaarily, 
two  thing?:  the  idea  expressed  in  tbe  rite,  and  the  rite 
itself.  Each  of  these  must  be  traced  in  its  historical 
OMinection,  since  a  rite  or  ordinance  i*  the  ontgiowtb 
of  some  idea  whtdi  it  is  intended  to  symboliae.  In  this 
instanee,  the  rite  is  tbe  appUeation  (rf*  water  in  a  certain 
way  to  a  eluld;  the  idea  1*  a  eert^  relation  of'cbilt- 
dren  to  the  Chuieb,  namely,  that  tbe  children  of  Cbris- 
tian  parent^  by  virtue  of  their  parentage,  are  brought 
into  such  a  relation  to  the  Church  that  they  are  regarded 
as  in  a  certain  sense  within  iu  membeisbip,  L  e.  Just  as 
there  is  a  vinbte and invinble  Church  [seeCHUBCH],eo 
there  should  be  leoognised  a  visiUe  and  invisii^  mem- 
bership; the  former  being  acquired  by  actual  public 
admiarion  after  profeauon,  the  latter  being  acquired  by 
virtue  .of  the  descent,  and  boMing  good  only  until  the 
persons  enjoying  such  a  membership  reach  tbe  age  of 
independent  action,  when  it  becomes  of  non-effect  un- 
less supplemented  try  tbe  vitiUe  coonectiaa.  Those  en- 
titled to  inviaiUe  msmberahip  are  eoaseqoently  leco^ 
nised  by  tbe  C^iurGb  as  fit  candidates  for  boplinn,  and 
therefore  tbe  rite  is  adnuniatored  by  the  Church  when 
asked  for.  Thia  hiatorioal  view  of  th»4dea  and  the  rita 
in  the  eariy  Cborch  will  {y^iWijl];^lVji@Clgl^  pa> 
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riodi— Cbe  New  TMtament  or  apottolio  period,  and  tb* 
period  of  the  tttitm. 

1.  TXc  Tdm  tmd  tim  SU*  im  «b  JVcw  Trnkuml.— 
(a)  The  religion  of  tbe  New  TeatMnent  u  hittoricmlly, 
orgMilcallr,  ud  spiritaallj  connected  witb  tbe  nUk- 
loo  of  the  Old  Teetanient,  tbroogh  the  Urth,  the  per- 
BOD,  tbe  positifm,  the  tMchtng,  and  tbe  life  and  death 
of  Chriat.  Christ  was  a  Jew,  '^tbe  aon  of  David,  tbe 
eon  of  Abraham."  Ho  (umm  "  not  to  imtmy  the  law 
or  tbe  prophets,  bat  to  fiilfil."  Many  of  the  religiou 
ideai  which  Chriat  pneUmed  and  fulfilled  have  then- 
toota  in  tbe  Old  Teetanwnt  The  idea  which  ia  necee- 
urily  involved  in  infant  bapUsm  ta  plainly  a  promi- 
nent one  tn  the  Old  Teatanent,  in  tbia  tona,  that  the 
children  of  Jewiah  parents  were  members  of  the  re- 
ligtoue  organisatloa  of  die  Jowiih  pao^.  tile  wboU 
peopU,  as  tbe  seed  of  Abraham,  were  a  divinely  con> 
atituted  rellgkwa  orgaolsatiDa.  The  nation  Alt  itaelf 
to  bo  a  religioaa  oi^*nia*tlo>i  in  oovanaiit  witb  God. 
This  eanaed  what  we  call  Chorch  and  State  to  be  one, 
making  a  theocracy,  in  which  what  coneaponds  to 
Chorch  and  to  State  witb  bs  actoally  existed,  tbou^ 
In  anhm.  They  were  "a  Church  hi  tbe  form  of  a 
natioB."  It  is  a  hlatoricsl  &ct  that  hifiut  children 
of  Jewish  paranta  were  regarded  as  members  <rf'  this 
religions,  natim^  organization  by  victae  of  their  par^ 
enUge.  The  conoeption  of  the  £imUy  in  tbe  Old  Tes- 
tament brought  children  within  the  oovonaot  whidi 
Ood  made  with  Abraham  and  hb  family,  and  which 
was  continued  with  all  the  fiunilies  of  his  desceadanta, 
through  laaae  and  Jacob,  when  thay  hacame  a  nation. 
Aa  a  a^  of  tUa  oovonant  the  ehUdrau  wan  dreiu^ 
dsfld. 

This  idea  of  the  flmiily,  baeriag  ao  plainly  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  mark  of  divine  origin  and  approv- 
al, appeara  also  in  the  New  Testament,  and,  in  tbe 
traufiitiaiial  fnlBlment  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
religion  of  Chriat,  it  paaaed  into  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  Charch  also.  It  appean  at  first,  of  course, 
becauo  John  the  Baptiat  and  Chriat  and  hb  apostles 
were  Jews,  and  were  olrcHmdaod  in  aocordanoe  with 
tbe  old  Jewish  idea  and  cnstom.  In  the  very  penons 
of  Christ  and  Ua  apostles  themselves  this  Idea,  waa 
Ulnstrated  In  thdr  familiea,  and  as  they  grew  up  it 
would  natttrmlly  become  a  part  of  the  system  of  opin- 
ions whieh  would  be  formed  by  their  Jewish  educa- 
tion. After  the  baptitm  of  Jesus,  and  the  doeoent 
of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  and  after  the  day  of 
Penteeoat,  when  the  spoatlea  wore  under  the  ftdl  on- 
ligbtennwBt  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  do  not  find  this 
idea  rejected  expUcitLy  aa  an  unauthorised  tradition 
of  the  eldera,  but  implied  in  their  actions  and  utter- 
ances, tbongli  it  bad  been  perverted.  As  evidence 
of  this,  Pmlebaptist  writers  refer  to  the  following  in* 
cidents  and  utterances :  In  Hatt.  xlx,  1-16,  tbe  evan- 
gelist baa  lH»aght  together  two  incidents  tondiiDg 
Simily  idations  In  the  Uagdom  of  hoarai,  aa  Christ 
viewed  tham.  One  relates  to  hnaband  and  wUtt,  the 
other  to  children.  In  Christ's  Uessfaig  little  children, 
and  saying,  "Of  sach  b  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  tbe 
chief  Idea  present  eapecUlly  in  Hark  and  Luke,  U 
its  itlnatratioa  of  the  true  Christian  dispoaltion.  But, 
at  the  aama  time,  ia  the  bringing  of  the  ehiUien  to 
him  by  tha  mothera,  the  chief  idea  on  th^  part  b 
that  of  soma  peculiar  good  coning  to  th^  ohOdrea 
tiy  persons  at  saintly  eharacter  or  of  high  eocleriaa- 
tlcal  position  pnttinz  their  bands  npoo  them  and  Ueas- 
itt^  thenu  So  thought  they  of  Jesus.  In  hb  act  and 
in  bU  words  there  is  a  response  on  hb  part  to  thb  be- 
lie/ of  their*,  and  in  this  response  there  is  a  reet^i- 
tion,  strongly  apparent  in  Matthew,  of  a  peculiar  posi- 
tioo  of  chikben  aa  such  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Calvin  well  ronarka,  "  Tam  parrnll,  qnam  eormn 
aimilea."  It  b  a  naai&atatioa,  on  the  part  of  those 
tninging  them,  of  the  long-prevalent  Idea  of  children 
as  a  part  of  the  theocracy,  and  Christ  recognise*  it  in 
hb  kingdom  of  beavea.   Ita  baaiiag  npmt  iafiut  ba^ 


tbm  Ues  cUeiy  in  tbe  Csct  that  fai  thb  ^mboUcal  asv 
tioB  of  Christ ««  have  a  reoogoition  of  a  pnnci|do  thai 
balaotheba^ofb^liam.  Saya  Hayer,  In  Ua  <W 
mmtary  upon  Matthew,  "  thu  Ueaeing  ia  n  josdfiea- 
tion  of  infiuit  baptism."  Tbe  language  of  Jeaaa  re- 
garding Zaocbaos  contains  the  same  conception  of 
the  family  as  a  whole  participating  in  salvation  through 
iu  head:  '*TbU  day  U  salvation  como  to  thb  houc 
(•lay,  "the  family  ofthb  booaa,"  Uvym^totatmuA 
oa  ha  also  b  a  aon  of  Abraham."  ffinular  also  bUi 
language  in  hie  dlroctioos  to  hb  disciples  (Matt,  x, 
1S-U>:  "And  If  the  bouse  be  worthy,  let  your  peace 
come  upon  it"  (eomp.  Lango,  ad  loc).  This  pecnliar 
theocratic  and  religious  relationship  of  children,  or  of 
posterity  in  general,  if  this  he  assumed  aa  ttie  true 
satHO,  saggasU  donbtleaa  Peter's  expnaskm  (Acta  % 
89),  *' For  tha  pramiae  b  onto  you  and  to  joar  cbildien.'' 
Again  be  aaya,  in  roboar^g  tbe  worda  of  tbe  angel  t» 
CorseUns  (Aots  xl,  U):  "Who  ehall  teU  thee  wtadi 
whereby  tbou  and  all  thy  hoosa  shall  be  aaved."  In 
the  same  way  Paul  and  Siiaa  say  to  the  Jailor :  "  Be- 
lieve on  tbe  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  and  tboa  ahalt  be  aareil, 
and  thy  bouse"  (Acta  xvi,  81).  Later  than  this,  in 
the  time  of  Paul's  epistles,  wh«i  tbe  Church  was  mm 
fully  organlaed,  moat  eooamantatMa  am  «f  opinisn 
that  thb  peculiar  ralatiMiahlp  of  chUdron  to  Chriit 
and  to  tha  Cbnrah  b  eontained  In  Paul'a  language 
in  bb  efOstlea.  Thus  la  Eph.  vi,  1,  when  be  sajs, 
"Childran,  obey  your  parents  in  tlie  LArd,"  as  Alford 
says,  "be  regards  both  parents  and  children  as  in  the 
Lord" — that  b,a8  being  within  the  sphere  of  that  pe- 
cnliar fdlowsbip  wiUi  Chrbt  which  thb  ao  ^nent 
pbnua  slgoifioa.  Thb  at  least  b  oartaialy  Implied, 
while  most  commentators  think  that  the  reference  here 
b  really  to  baptiaed  children,  and  that  tbe  apostle  re- 
gards Uiem  aa  belon^g  to  tbe  Church.  So  Braune 
and  Biddle  in  Lange,  Uoftnann,  Stier,  Scbaff,  and  otb. 
ers.  Meyer  rejects  any  reference  to  baptism,  but  con- 
siders the  passage  to  contain  thb  peculiar  relaticMuhip 
of  Chrbtbn  parents  and  their  cbildrea:  "The  chil- 
dren of  Christiana,  even  witboot  baptism,  were  ujim 
(see  1  Cor.  vU,  14;  Acta  xvl,  U)  thnmgh  thmr  vital 
felhiwship  with  tbur  Christian  pannta"  {Com.  A. 
Eplu),  In  1  Cor.  vii,  14,  thb  idea  u  very  |dainly  ex, 
preaMd.  There  Paul  aaye  that  the  children  of  parents 
of  which  only  one  b  a  believer  are  holy  and  not  un- 
clean— that  b,  they  "  are  not  outside  of  tbe  tlMocratic 
(hlhnrahip  and  divine  covenant;  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  unholy  Kn«;ioc"  (Meyer).  They  atv  £7101, 
holy— that  Is,  not  sul^ectively  sanctified,  but  coasfr 
crated,  standing  within  the  fellowah^  and  covenant 
of  the  Christian  body,  Just  as  children  under  the  old 
Jewish  reli^n  were  within  tbe  fellowship  aad  cov- 
enant of  tbe  divinely  constitnted  Jewiah  body.  Ihb 
reanlts  from  the  union  which  exbta  by  Urtb  and  ia 
the  ftmily  life  between  tbe  diildrsa  and  their  Chris, 
tian  parents.  Tbey  are  thus  Included  in.  tbe  feUor- 
ship  of  the  Church  In  a  certain  real  aanao,  aad  that 
without  any  poraonal  holiness  or  bith  on  their  part. 
Tbe  manner  in  which  the  apostle  use^  thb  in  hb  ar- 
gnmeot  shows  that  it  was  the  eatablisbed,  univo^ 
sally  acknowledged  view  among  them  at  the  lime. 
It  ia,  in  fkct,  the  conoeption  and  relation  which  existed 
under  the  Jawlah  economy  continued  in  the  New-Tes- 
tament Cbarch.  While  touching  uptm  tUs  passage, 
we  may  notice  its  value  aa  evidence  of  the  actual 
practice  of  infant  baptism  at  the  time.  Meyer,  Kling, 
and  some  other  modem  German  writers  find  in  it  ev- 
idence more  or  less  strong  against  such  practice  in  the 
apostolic  Church.  It  Is  said  by  Meyer  that  "  if  tiic 
baptism  of  children  had  been  in  existence.  Paul  wonM 
not  have  ai^ued  as  he  did,  becanaa  then  the  aywr^ 
of  the  childran  of  believers  would  have  had  another 
groond"— that  Is,  baptism  itaeir,  instead  oftbeirdeaeant 
and  Mlowsbip  In  the  bmOy.  Bot  to  thb  it  b  r»> 
plied  that  it  reverses  tbe  relation  between  the  rite  and 
the  dr«^.or  Jf§^f^tJ)i^.(9gif^child  waa  cfaw 
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eomdwd  becaoM  he  'wm  holy,  not  to  iDik«  him  holy ; 
and  if  chUdrsQ  were  baptized  at  the  tfane,  it  was  be- 
canw  tlwy  wen  Iwly,  or  consecrated  by  tlMir  btrth  In 
tite  believing  Csmify,  not  to  ntalte  them  boly ;  so  that, 
ann  though  children  were  baptized,  thdr  baptiam 
wonid  not  be  the  gronnd  of  their  boUnesa,  and  hence 
woald  not  be  used  by  Panl  in  bia  argunwoL  It  maj. 
Indeed,  be  jostly  euid,  as  does  Kling  in  Lange,  tfant 
"  Itad  such  a  practice  existed,  it  would  be  fUr  to  pre- 
BooM  that  the  apostle  would  have  alluded  to  It  here. 
That  he  did  not  aflbrda  soine  reason  for  conclndLog 
that  the  rite  did  not  exist."  But  with  a  true  riew  of 
the  gKMBd  and  pnipoaa  of  the  aignnuDt,  the  naaon 
fiw  such  a  coDclttsioa  heeonea  much  weaker  than 
might  otherwise  ai^iear.  In  fnither  proof  of  the  prev- 
sknce  in  the  i^tostolic  Church  of  the  idea  npon  which 
infant  baptism  Is  based,  it  is  erident  from  Acts  xxi, 
21,  that  Jewish  Christians  in  Paul's  time  drcnmcised 
thdr  children,  and  probably  also  for  some  time  after 
him.  Panl  in  all  probaUUty  did  not  oppose  It;  and 
die  charge  brooght  agdnst  1dm  of  teaddng  that  they 
ought  not  to  oizcamdse  their  children  was  "certainly 
fidae"  (Meyer). 

It  thus  appears  from  the  thonght  and  langnage  of 
the  New  Testament  that  the  idea  of  the  peculiar  cov- 
enant reUtioashtp  of  children  oi  believing  paranta,  so 
[■omiBant  In  the  Old  Testament  fhMn  Abraham  to 
Christ,  pasaed  Into  the  eonceptioa  irfChtistlan^y  which 
Christ  and  the  apostUa  have  ^ven  as.  The  hmOy 
was  an  ocgnoie  unity;  tbefiuntt]r,a8nflunlly,tlin>«i^ 
its  bead  came  Into  the  religious  organisation  of  the 
Jews  as  they  stood  in  oovenant  wlUt  God ;  the  chil- 
dren were  members  of  it  at  birth,  and  participators, 
according  to  their  capacity  as  they  grew  np,  in  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  which  God  had  made  with 
them.  The  theocracr  of  the  Old  Testament  corre- 
sponds in  iu  religioos  idea*  and  lUhr  and  In  ita  organ- 
isation and  rites,  with  the  Charch  In  the  New  Testa, 
meat.  The  Charch  of  Christ  is  essentially  the  ful- 
lllment  and  continuation  oi  the  theocracy  of  the  Old 
Testament.  They  are  one  and  the  same  Church. 
This  ooonectlMi,  continuation,  and  fnlAlment  are  ex- 
presssd  in  the  genealogies  of  the  New  Testament,  In 
Christ's  language,  as  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
in  Paiil'a  writ^gs,  espedally  hi  the  eplsllea  to  the 
Bomana  and  Gnlatiaaa,  In  which  be  InsMs  on  Oie  fhl* 
ftlment  and  continuance  among  believers  In  Christ  of 
the  Abrahamlc  covenant.  Accordingly  the  ftmiUy 
came,  as  ■  tsmily  could,  into  that  form  of  the  Church 
which  succeeded  under  Christ,  the  Messiah,  FiHmef^ 
ly  the  diildran  ware  dreumctsed  as  a  *iga  and  seal  of 
(his  Cwtt  anbaaqMntly,  whan  h^tisn  beeaina  the 
sign  of  entrance  into  the  Chnreb,  and  dnrnmelslon 
fdl  hito  disuse,  the  children  would  be  bapdxed.  This 
correspondence  between  clrcnmdsion  and  bi^itlim  Is 
mentioned  bj  Paul,  Col.  U,  11, 13,  in  which  passage, 
"  buried  with  him  in  baptism"  (ver.  12)  is  ex|rians- 
tory  of  "ye  are  dreomoiaed,"  and  of  "the  einunt- 
dsion  of  Christ'*  (ver.  11)  QUytr).  See  Cuooh. 
ctsina,  and  the  ettatiaoa  there  made  Ann  Jnatin 
Uartyr,  evidently  allnding  to  this  passage  ot  Panl, 
and  ttom  TertnlBan  and  others  of  the  fhthera,  show- 
ing that  this  was  theb  understanding  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament In  regard  to  the  relatitm  of  the  two  rites. 
Whether,  tbenfore,  in  the  instanoaa  of  baptism  record- 
ed in  the  New  Testammt,  children  were  actually  bap- 
tiied  or  not,  its  language  clearly  contains  the  idea  and 
{ninciple  fW>m  wbioh  tibe  practioe  so  coon  originated, 
sad  apon  whleh  It  la  based  la  the  evangdlcal  eharcbes 
to-day. 

(()  We  oome  now  to  consider  the  evidence  in  the 
New  Testament  of  the  actual  baptism  of  children,  of 
the  aetnal  periarmanoe  of  the  rUe,  wblch  is  a  sign  and 
sod  of  tba  idea  mai/aet.  Exclnding  the  baptisms  by 
Mm  the  Beptist,  we  have  elsren  partienlar  Instances 

butiam  BMDtiaMd,  nmM)y>  at  two  bdivldnals  at 
tmnat  tbMt  [Q'.tha  Nnnah  <Aati  via,  88);  [3] 


Saul  (Acta  is,  18);  then  honsehoids  explicitly  men- 
tioned: [8]  Lydia  "  and  her  household"  (Acts  xvi,  16); 
[i]  the  Jailer  "  and  all  his"  (Acts  zvi,  88) ;  [6]  the 
honaeb(dd<tf  Stephanas"  (1  Cor.  1,16);  the  ranalning 
instances  are :  [6]  Crispns  and  Gains  (1  Cor.  1, 14); 
[7]  "many  of  the  Cwinthians"  (Acts  xvUi,  8);  [8] 
Cerwllns  and  those  with  hfan  (Acts  x,48);  [9]  "thev 
that  gladly  iMeived  his  word"  (Acts  ii,  41)  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost ;  [10]  "  both  men  and  women"  by 
Philip  ia  Samaria  (AcU  vill,  12);  [11]  certain  disci- 
ples who  bad  been  baptised  "nnto  John's  baptism" 
(Acts  xix,  b).  In  ths  llxst  two  instanees. there  could 
liave  been  no  ebildrea.  In  the  next  thna  the  htp' 
tism  of  "a  honaebtdd"  Is  as^idtly  mentioned,  th« 
phrase  "all  Us"  being  synonymous  with  household. 
In  the  cade  of  Crispos,  Panl  says  (1  C«r.  i,  14)  tiut  he 
baptized  him ;  and  in  Acts  xvUI,  8,  it  Is  said  that  "  he 
believed  on  the  Lord  with  all  his  bonse."  We  hare 
in  this  instance  the  inclusion  of  the  household  or  fam- 
ily with  iu  head  in  their  haUaf;  at  Iwut,  and  moat 
probaUy  ttiey  were  baptised  as  the  honsdiold  of  Sto- 
phanas  was.  Of  Cornelias  It  is  said  (Acts  x,  3)  that 
be  was  "  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  honse."  It 
is  not  probable  that  InAuit  children  were  among  the 
company  gathered  together  to  hear  Peter  apeak,  nor 
can  we  any  it  Is  probalile  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
immedtate  bepCiam  of  those  who  "heard  the  word," 
and  npon  whom  "the  Holy  Ghost  fell,"  that  children 
were  baptised.  Bnt  thia  new  rel^^mw  relation  of 
ConeUos  would  take  his  honsa  with  hhn,  according 
to  the  universal  conception,  as  it  had  done  In  his  de- 
votion to  Judaism;  and  as  we  have  express  men- 
tion of  the  baptism  of  households,  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
moa  custom,  it  follows  with  great  probabflity  that  if 
there  wen  children  in  thia  Jkmily,  they  were  baptized, 
end  that  U  was  an  instance  of  "household  baptism," 
as  assumed  by  Sduff  (v4^.  CAnrct,  p.  &71).  Peter's 
language  on  (he  day  of  Penteooat  has  already  been 
noticed  in  its  Itearlng  npon  the  Idea  connected  with 
the  rite.  It  lias  some  fbrce  also  as  evidence  of  the 
actoal  practice  of  infhnt  baptism,  from  the  ihct  of  its 
being  part  of  an  exhortation  "to  repent  and  be  bap* 
tiled. "  In  the  remaining  two  instances,  of  the  bap- 
tism of  "men  and  wmnen"  by  PhUlp,  and  of  tha 
dkdples  of  John  the  Baptist,  there  b  no  fan|dieathm 
of  the  faith  or  baptism  of  a  flunlly.  We  have  then 
three  inatanoes  eertdnly,  and  moat  probably  five,  ont 
of  eleven  instances  <A  baptism  in  the  New  'Testament, 
in  which  households  or  fiimilies  were  baptized.  That 
olcoc  *nd  otKia  and  ot  ahrov  vamg  include  children 
in  their  general  onanlng  there  is  no  qoestlmi.  That 
tiura  certainly  were  ebUdren  in  any  ef  these  ftmillM- 
eaniiot  he  asserted :  It  Is  only  a  proliatdHty,  bnt  In  tha 
nature  of  the  case  a  very  strong  one,  amounting  al- 
moat  to  certainty.  And  when  we  reflect  tiiat  the  men- 
tion of  these  hooaehoids,  with  nothing  to  intimate  that 
their  baptism  was  strange  or  exoeptional,  implies  the 
baptism  of  other  households  besides  those  mentioned, 
the  qnestlfm  of  Bengel  expresses  no  men  than  Um 
real  strength  of  probability :  '«Who  can  believa  that 
in  so  many  Amiliea  not  one  inbnt  was  found,  and  that 
the  Jews,  accustomed  to  drcnmdsion,  and  Gentiles  to 
the  Inatration  of  infants,  should  not  bare  also  brought 
them  to  baptism?"  Conybcare  and  How  eon  say, 
"We  cannot  hot  thfaik  it  almost  demonstratively 
proved  that  Infant  liaptlsm  was  tfie  practice  ef  tha 
aposties."    So  Lange,  Hodge,  SdulT,  and  otheta. 

(c)  The  presenoa  of  the  iJka  ttprimelple  upeo  which 
infiint  baptiam  Is  gnmnded,  we  may  say.  Is  an  indis- 
putable/ae<  In  tha  New  Testament;  the  evidoioe  of 
the  aetmU  praoiet  of  infSBt  baptism  ean  only  be  sdd 
to  amount  to  a  twry  titvitg  ptDb<Ail^g  or  a  moral  cer- 
faintjf.  All  Baptists  assert  that  there  Is  no  gnmnd  for 
this  probability.  Some  eminent  historians  and  critics 
also^  who  are  nevrntheless  pmdobaptlst  In  |wfaidple,  de- 
clare that  tha  evidence  la  against  tlw~pf»etee  inapoa- 
toUetinwt.   Thos  NoatiMi^Ptol^^Vn^^M^  p. 
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16S)  Mjrt,  "  It  b  in  tbe  h^^bmt  d«grM  probable  that 
the  pnedn  of  inlut  lii|iUim  wu  nikiMnrii  at  thU  pe- 
riod." V9ywthor9mu-kMiOm.UtrAApo4eiffe»ch. 
p.  861)  that  then  la  do  trace  of  hrftnt  baptitm  to  be 
found  in  the  New  TeehmienU  Bot  it  ia  to  be  noted 
tint  while  these  emineDt  ecboUn  do  not  And  raflcieot 
evidence  of  tbe  actual  pnctice  of  tbe  rit«  in  the  Mew 
Tettament  hlstoiy,  yet  both  affirm  that  tbe  conception 
of  the  famUy  there  actually  |aeaent  was  tbe  Idea  from 
which  it  natarally  grew,  or  whldi  logically  and  bla- 
torlcally  JoatUiea  it.  Neander,  for  example,  hi  epeak- 
ing  of  1  Cor.  Ttl,  14,  aaya,  "  In  tbe  point  of  vimr  hm 
taken  by  Paal,  we  fiad  (although  it  teatlOea  against 
tbe  existence  at  that  time  of  In^t  baptism)  tin  ften* 
damental  idea  from  wliich  the  practice  was  afterwards 
developed,  and  by  which  it  must  be  jualiftecfto  agroe 
with  Paul's  setttinentsi  an  inthnation  of  the  pre-«m> 
inenea  belonglDg  to  (AlUim  born  In  a  Christian  con* 
monlty;  of  Oe  oonaecration  tot  the  kln^jdom  of  God 
thereby  granted  them,  and  of  an  immediate  sanctify- 
ing ittfluenoe  which  would  communicate  Itself  to  th^ 
earliest  development"  (^Plant.  tmd  Trtiin.  p.  IM).  Sim- 
ilarly Kling  in  Lange,  Common  CoriiUkiaiu,  and  Heyer. 

We  should  observe  that  certain  circumstances  of 
the  time  would  afflect  tbe  pimctloe  itself,  and  tbe  men- 
tion of  it  in  historical  records.  ChrlstianiQr  being 
praaebed  as  a  new  liitii,  or  aa  a  nttawal  or  MTolotlou 
of  an  otdfhlO,  It  most  be^  mainly  with  adulta;  tba 
work  of  spreading  It  would  be  mistionary  work,  and 
baptism  of  adults  would  be  most  important  and  most 
nnmeraus.  It  was  cbaimctertstic  of  Chrlntians  to  in- 
sist with  emphads  upon  a  living,  personal  fitith  la 
their  conTert^  in  contrast  to  the  fumal,  perverted  fitith 
In  Atmhamk)  deseent  among  the  Jaws,  and  a  formal, 
superetltiout  flitth  among  tbs  Qentllea,  TU»  maltes 
it  appear  in  most  Instances  as  if  this  personal  adult 
fidth  were  tbe  indispensable  condition  of  entering  Into 
the  Church  In  any  way,  and  of  baptism.  Agidn,  Jew- 
ish Christians,  as  we  have  noticed,  contlnoed  to  cir- 
cumcise their  children;  and  althoogh  baptism  and 
circamdsion  were  regarded,  aa  we  have  seen,  as  anal- 
ogous, and  as  having  the  same  rignification,  yet  there 
woaM  naturally  be  soom  time  bdbra  tUa  wwdteka 
ftiU  possession  at  the  Jewiab  mtnd,  and  it  woold  be 
some  time  also  beAm  baptism  would  entirely  sttper* 
•ede  circumcision.-  Farther,  the  idea  In  accordance  with 
which  children  would  be  baptized  was  so  tboronghly 
inwroDgbt  into  Jewish  thongfat,  and  passed  so  nita  rally 
into  the  thought  of  tbe  Mew  Testaraeut,  that  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  dther  the  Man  or  tbe  rite  apcdun 
of  with  that  proninenco  and  explidtaess  wUdi  wmild 
certainly  have  been  the  case  had  tliey  been  something 
new. 

2.  Historical  TeiliMtmf  m  tke  Po^UApotfoUt  Ckttrck. 
— The  first  unquestionably  explicit  refeirence  to  infent 
baptism  in  Christbui  litemture  occurs  In  Tcrtallian's 
D9  BoflUmo,  written  abont  A.D.  MS.  That  this  at 
least  is  sacfa  a  lefbrenco  la  nnivwsally  allowed  l^- 
Baptists  themselves  In  oppo^ng  the  practice.  Earlier 
fathers,  whose  writings  are  quoted  aa  testifying  to 
Infant  baptism,  are  Justin  Martyr  and  [rennns ;  bet  it ' 
Is  disputed  by  opponenU  of  padobaptism  that  the  paa- 
sages  quoted  imply  its  existence.  In  the  doubtful 
and  scanty  remahis  of  other  early  writers,  as  the  Epi»- 
tle  of  Barnabac,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermaa,tha  E|rii«le 
<rf  Pidyoarp  to  the  Philippiana,  tba  opUllaa  of  Ignatias 
and  <rf  Clement  of  Rome,  thero  are  no  refereneoe  to 
the  baptism  of  children.  This  tileooe  is  looked  upon 
by  Baptists  as  evidence  that  the  practice  was  on- 
known  ;  by  Padohaptists  as  evidence  that  tnfiuit  bap- 
tism was  so  generally  accepted  as  not  to  have  been 
disputed  at  the  time.  We  {maent  in  what  foltows  the 
paasagee  from  Justin  Matfyr,  Itaneus,  and  TertaWan. 

Justin  Martyr  (hon  abmit  A.D.  100,  died  A.D.  168^ 
in  hia/l&^i4poftgyArll«CtrMlfiHis,addi«aaedtotbe 
emperor  Aotoninns  Rns,  written  abont  A.D.  188,  saya, 
"  3Iany  peraona  animg  us  of  both  aa»f|  aaaie  tlxliy, 


some  seventy  years  old,  who  wwe  diadpled  to  Christ 
from  ekUdkood  (ot  U  xtri^MV  ^/ta^n£&^9al' 
XpiwnS),  eoBtinne  nnoomptod."  'Ec  raii^  may 
manayroas  very  enrly  ckUdjood,  or  Jivm  w^swry,  as  ia 
Matt.  11,  lfl^*«fhmi  two  years  old  and  uMfer."  Tba 
phrase  **  were  tisdj^ed"  Is  the  one  need  by  Christ  in 
connection  with  tbe  word  baptUimff  in  tbe  coniatisswa 
in  Matt,  xxvili,  19,  the  partici(4e  fiavriZorrtf  ei- 
prsssing  the  means  by  which  they  were  made  diadplet 
(Meyer,  Lange,  Allord,  Schaff).  If;  aa  b  most  prob- 
aUa,  baptism  eontinaed  to  be  implied  tlia  nMBas  el 
the  iid^nhHV,  then  the  persons  apokan  of  Most  bava 
been  baptised  as  iratitt,  perhaps  aa  InCssta,  and  that 
too  in  the  time  ot  some  of  tbe  apoaUea.  Allnsioa  has 
already  been  made  to  Justin  Maityr'a  aaao^atiMi  of 
circQmcision  and  baptism.  Writing  at  so  abort  an  ia- 
tarval  after  the  apoaties,  hb  asaodatim  of  tba  two  b 
atmng  artdenoa  tliat  tbey  wore  ragaidad  aa  eamapood' 
tag  in  tbe  apostolic  Chinch,  aa  todloated  fai  CoL  fi,  11, 
12,  and  evidence  that  baptism  was  perfuimed  apoa 
children  aa  circumcision  had  been.  In  hia  Diakgtt 
vUh  Trypko  ike  Jni>,  §  29,  be  says,  **  What  tiien  b 
circumcision  to  me,  who  have  a  testimony  fno  Goii 
what  is  the  ase  of  tkat  haptitm  to  one  that  u  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost?"  Also  §  4S:  "We  have  not 
received  that  dreumcbion  which  is  according  to  the 
flaafa,  hat  «  splritaal  dreumdrion;  aad  we  hcTo  re- 
odved it  by  baptism."  In  $  «1  ofbb  .4ljN>li»^  bees, 
plaloa  to  tba  emperflr  **the  manner  in  wUcb  we  have 
consoCTided  oarHlvaa  to  God."  Thb  b  an/aoeonat 
of  baptbm,  and  appaientiy  of  adult  baptism  only. 
Thb  would  lead  ua  to  think  that  infiint  baptism  was 
not  common,  but  tbe  onlsaion  of  alladon  to  it  In  the 
aeconnt.doaa  not  gin  na  naaoa  to  aaaart  tint  it  was 
not  practiced. 

Irenaus  (about  A.D.  125-190),  a  dbdple  of  PoI]f- 
carp,  who  was  a  dlsdple  of  die  apoatie  Jtdia,  in  Ida 
Adotmu  Hartta,  hb.  U,  23,  4,  says:  "Omnea  eain 
venit  per  semet  ipsnm  salvare ;  omnes,  inqoam,  qui 
per  eum  mKucimbtr  im  Demn,  infantes,  et  pnrvnloa,  et 
pueros,  et  Javenes,  et  eenloree"  (For  hie  came  to  save 
all  by  himself;  all,  I  aay,  who  throng  him  are  bora 
again  nnto  God— imhnti,  and  Uttladilldnn,md  bogrs, 
and  oM  own).  The  testimony  of  Irenssos  depends 
upon  tbe  meaning  of  rtwaiawfta'  in  Dmm.  Pmdobap- 
tbt  writers  aBm  that  be  tnclndea  baptiam  in  tbe 
meaning  as  a  part  of  the  means  by  which  they  are 
bom  again ;  for  not  mily  with  Irenieus,  but  with  Ju»> 
tin  Martyr  and  others  of  the  fathers,  baptism  ia  con- 
nected with  regeneratioo  aa  having  some  mystical, 
ma^oal,  or  spiritual  agency  In  eflb^ng  It.  It  la  tin 
beginning  of  haptlamal  regeneration,  resalting  from 
their  Interpretation  of  John  iii,  5,  "Except  a  man  ba 
bora  of  water  and  of  the  Sfdrit,"  and  Th.  lii,  &,  the 
washing  of  regeneration."  So  inseparably  aasocbtad 
with  regeneration  had  baptism  beoOToe,  that  the  word 
regeneration  almost  always  included  it.  Regenem- 
ti«m  had  oome  to  mean  commonly  that  change  whicta 
takea  place  in  and  thrnqth  baptlan.  In  pimtf  ^bap- 
tism bebigallnded  tolatlie  pnaaagaqaotod,  rafeieute 
is  made  to  another,  A  th.  Htm:  lU,  17, 1 :  "  Et  itemm 
potestatem  regenerationb  in  Deam  daaa  discipQlls,  di> 
cebat  lis,  '  Euntes  dooete  omnes  gentes,  baptisantes 
eos  in  nomine  Patria,  et  F1IH,  et  Spirittui  8aacti' " 
(Giving  them  tbe  power  of  regeneration  to  God,  he 
said  to  them,  Go  and  teach  all  natbHM,  bafiClsing 
them,  etc.).  Again,  lit,  18 :  "  Baptiswoa  trlbeit  r«ge- 
nerationem"  (Baptism  Imparts  rageaeratioa)h  He  used 
also  the  phrases  "baptism  oS r^eneratlon,"  and  ** bath 
of  regeneration."  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  well 
founded  that  Irennus  In  the  phrase  quoted  refers  to 
baptism  In  spewing  of  the  regenentton  of  infanta. 
Meander  admlta  no  trace  of  in&nt  baptism  earlier  than 
thb  fUber,  and  on  thb  pasaage  remaAa,  It  b  diA> 
cult  to  ooncHve  bow  tbe  tetm  rsgeaeratioii  can  ba 
emploved  in  reference  to  tlria-age  G-  e.  Mhn^X  ^  de* 
note  aoyUdng  elc>^hiHb;i^lb£>OglCBa|itiit  view 
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of  tUs  p*M«e«  WMj  be  Men  in  th«  fcUoirtBg  cxtnet 
from  an  uticle  hy  the  Rer.  Imh  Cb«M,  D.D^  in  tfa« 
BibHaAKa  Sacra,  NoTMBber,  1(M9 :  » Aocordlng  to 
IreiUMU,  Christ,  in  becoming  incunute,  and  tbut  u- 
comli^c  Us  nMdktorial  worit,  bronglit  Uw  bamaii  fiim- 
iHei  1^  a  new  telatkn  nnder  htaielfi  and  phoed 
then  In  •  condltiDn  In  wUcb  they  can  be  mwoi.  Id 
this  senee  he  la  the  SftTloar  of  alL  Be  beeaiae,  lo  to 
(peek,  a  second  Adam,  tbe  rsgenerator  of  mankind. 
Thnngh  hhn  tbey  an  regenerated  unto  God  ('  per  enm 
renaaeantor  in  Dean')."  Comp.  also  tlw  CMalian 
Jfesiw,  Jane,  1888.  Bot,  thoagh  this  have  been 
aviaw  of  Irenwn,tbe  icqwoditaneaof  atiticalofln- 
ioB  is  Tef7  deeUedly  in  ftvor  of  tbe  view  thM  tUs 
terra  in  tbe  paaaage  in  qnestion,  and  gensrally,  in- 
dndes  baptian  In  ita  meaning. 

TertnUiaa  (A.D.  160-240),  in  Us  i>e  BapHmo,  baa, 
as  ire  bave  alreadjf  mentioned,  an  nnnilataluible  ref- 
erence to  infant  fanptiam  as  being  practiced,  which 
rery  few  Baptitt  writera  are  dlspoeed  to  divpnte.  This 
treatise  was  written  A.D.  308.  Tlie  reference  is  as 
Mlowa,  in  «.  18t  "Itaqne  pro  eiOtnqiis  persoo*  eon- 
ditkme  ae  dispositlone,  etkun  state,  euBehitfo  bapds> 
id  otiUor  est:  pnseipae  tanen  drea  parrolos,  Qald 
enba  neeesse  oM,  sponscna  edam  pericolo  ioffsri? 
quia  et  Ipd  per  raortalitateBi  deatitaeie  pmadsslaiies 
■nas  poMunt  et  proYsntn  nala  tndolia  Mil.  Ait 
qaidem  Doininaa :  Nolite  Qloe  prohibera  ed  ne  Tonire 
(Matt,  xlx,  14X  TeniaaC  ergo,  dnra  adoleacnnt,  Tsnlant 
dam  diaennt,  dum,  qoo  Teniant,  docentur ;  Aant  Cbris- 
tiani  qnam  Cbrirtan  noaae  potaerint.  Quid  futinat 
innoeena  atas  ad  lemiadonem  peccatenim  ?"  (There- 
fore, according  to  every  ooe's  condition  and  dispoai' 
tion,  and  also  thdr  age,  tin  deiaying  of  faaptinn  i> 
more  profitable,  especially  hi  the  caae  of  IKtle  ehO- 
dren.  For  wliat  need  ia  there  that  tbe  godfiMbers 
•boold  ba  bffoagbt  into  danger?  beeaoae  they  may  ei- 
ther fail  <rf  tiMir  ptomlaea  hj  death,  or  Uuy  may  be 
deodred  by  a  cUld'a  provfag  of  a  wieked  disposition. 
Onr  Lord  asys,  indeed,  Do  not  forbid  tliem  to  come 
to  me therefcra  let  tlmn  comcwlien  they  are  grown 
np ;  let  them  come  when  tbey  anderstaad,  when  they 
■re  inatrected  whither  tbey  are  to  come.  Let  tliem 
become  Christians  wlwn  tlwy  are  able  to  know  Cbriat. 
Why  slioald  their  inneeaot  aga  make  haste  to  tbe  fer- 
ginoess  <^  da  ?)  Tertalllan  tbas  admcalas  tbe  delay 
of  b^itbra  ia  gnetal,  and  hiiha  esse  <^  little  children 
CBpsdslb^.  Bat  he  spsaks  of  tbdr  baptism  in  snefa  a 
way  as  to  imply  tltat  it  was  a  common  piactico  to 
bapdse  tbem  as  wdl  as  others.  It  b  to  lie  noted  that 
he  does  not  oppoee  tbe  baptism  of  inAinta  on  the  ground 
of  its  bdng  an  Innoratwn,  and  not  of  apostoUc  orl|^, 
bat  en  Uie  gronnd  of  Ito  not  being  protftable  or  expe- 
^Mrt.  If  haeooM  hava^ofcenof  Itasaa  bworatiea, 
it  is  qofte  eortdn  flrom  the  nstata  of  the  ease,  and 
from  his  freqaent  ase  of  this  argnment  In  other  mat- 
ters, that  he  would  have  done  so.  If  it  waa  a  frequent 
practice  at  that  time.  It  moat  hare  been  practiced  at 
least  some  time  before,  and  mart  have  been  regarded 
as  legHteately  ia  vol  red  in  apoMolio  teaching  and  tra- 

dtfoB. 

Jfom  the  ttoM  of  Tertnlllan's  Dt  Baftimo,  nha- 
ences  to  tbe  baptism  trf  children  are  freqaent  uid  an- 
equivoeal,  estabUshlng  the  fact  that  it  was  a  recog- 
nbed  rite  In  the  Church  at  tb«  time,  and  waa  a  con- 
■non  tboogb  not  univereal  practice.  Origen  (A.D. 
181^268)  was  himself  baptised  soon  after  his  birth,  and 
In  his  homily  on  Luke  xiv  be  makes  Als  statement, 
"Infants  ore  baptized  for  die  forglTenees  of  dna." 
He  also  expressly  assorts  that  *'the  Chufch  derived 
ftan  the  apeaties  a  tnditlso  to  ^vo  bapUsm  even  to 
tetints."  TettulHan's  opposition  seems-  to  have  had 
bttt  little  influence.  Cyprian,  a  pa|ril  ot  Tertallhin, 
laentions  and  advocates  iofint  baptism.  The  practice 
ef  it  ia  also  spAen  of  fay  Ambrose,  ClirysoBtom,  Gr^- 
eiy  NsxhmieB,  Aagortine,  aod  others.  From  tl^ 
ttntontUtho  itaa  of  a  seat  edlodtfae  Patntandoas 


in  FHnce,  obool  A.D.  1180,  H  existed  in  tte  Chnreb 
withont  qneetiMi.  This  sect  opposed  infiut  baptism 
beeaoae  infants,  as  they  said,  were  incapable  of  salva- 
tion. They  maintained  themselves,  however,  only 
alwot  thirty  yoara;  and  we  bear  of  no  body  of  men 
reJecthiK  in&at  baptism  ontU  tberiee  of  tbe  German 
AatlpiBdobaptists,  A.D.  Un. 

The  hasb  of  iafrnt  baptism,  when  it  appears  In  tbe 
age  anoceeding  tlie  aportles,  seems  not  to  have  been 
so  tnach  tbe  organic  unity  <tf  tbe  family,  and  the  par- 
tidpatbm  of  children  in  tlie  covenant  reUtions  with 
thdr  parents,  as  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  baptism 
to  daanss  ftoa  sin  and  to  iaania  tbe  ngenotntiMi  of 
tbe  cUkL   See  BaocnKATtoR. 

II.  /itsniAm.  — Richard  Baxter,  IHaim  Scriptitn 
Proof  of  ImfoKW  CAorrik  Mmbertkip  md  Baptim 
(1666);  VfaH,Biil^ofJnfcmtB  f^,witkGale'tJie. 
JkeHoM  md  WaWa  Deftnee,  edited  by  Cotton  (Oxfmrd, 
1886  and  1844, 4  vols.) ;  Laage,  Die  Kmdertmji  (Jena, 
1684);  Welch,  Bittoria  PadobapHmm  (IMd.  1788); 
Williams,^af^(nMr7«jim  ihnaiiaeif  (1789,  8  vols.); 
Dr.  Leonard  IToods,  ITerls  (Boston,  1851),  vol.  iU; 
Wardlaw,  /Miserlalfs*  on  A|^nf  Baptim  (l.ondon) ; 
J.  W.  F.  HSfUng,  Dot  SairamtiU  dtr  Tovfe  (Erlangen, 
1846,  8  vols.);  W.  Goodo,  ^fiett  of  Jwfunt  Banian 
(1861) ;  Edwin  Hall,  7%e  Lav  ofBe^6tm  (Preab.  Pub. 
Com.,  Pfaila.);  F.  G.  Hibbard,  CkriaHam  Baptitm,  Ui 
avtjffU,  Mode,  and  OMyoKon  (New  Torh,  ]e4&) ;  Bev. 
PhUippe  Wolfe,  BofUm,  Ms  Cormmt  and  lite  Fam^ 
(Boston,  1868) ;  Bar.  Edward  ^niHams,  Pradicid  A>- 
jCwtwMM  om  Baptint  (Cbariottetown,  P.  E.  Idand, 
1868) ;  Rev.  I.  Hurray,  Boftitm,  iu  Mode  and  StAjeetM 
(Cavcndisb,  P.  E.  Isbnd,  1869) ;  8.  H.  HcTTiU,  Ckn$. 
Ham  Baptim,  Ut  Smbjecti  and  Mode;  H.  Martensen, 
Die  titrigeidM  TaMftimddiehaptitti»eiteFrage<}\*m\). 
1848);  Dr.H.Basbnell,anMaiiA«rArrv(Kew  York, 
1868);  Rev.  N.  Doane,  Iitfant  EapHm  hrirfy  Comid- 
tred  (il4d.  187&);  Oniy,  Awkori^fir  Ipfuni  Baptim 
(Haliflix,1887):  Rev.  H.D.  Wlckbsm,  Sjm^^fAe 
Dodrine  ffBapHm  to  (Ae  £nd  tffie  FiuHk  Ot<tvry 
(Lond.  ISAO).  On  Origen  on  infant  baptism,  see  Jbor. 
ofSacLiL  1868 ;  Ckrialiam  Bmne  (Dr.  Chase),  1864 ; 
Awter.  iVeaft.  and  Tkoet.  Re».  1866 ;  iVufr.  Qn.  and 
PrineeUm  Bev.  October,  1878;  Bontktrn- Pntb.  Sen. 
1878;  Amer. PnA. and  TheoL Bev.  1867, p.  SM,  "Ire- 
Dens  and  Inhot  Baptism." 

Against  pBdobaptism:  Gale,  Brplg  to  WaU  (see 
above);  Booth,  Padahapttm  Examined  (Lend.  1889, 
8  vob.);  Hbiton, /^Mftiry  of  BapHem  (PhiU.  1849); 
Cereon,  Baptim  m  ita  Mode  and  SnhjeeU  (Lend.  1844 ; 
6th  ed.  Pblla.  1867);  Pengilly,  Scrif^re  Ceufe  to 
Baptim  (Phila.  1849) ;  John  Gill,  Infant  Baptim,  a 
Part  and  Piilar  of  Popnj  (Phila.  Amer.  Bspt.  Pub. 
Hob);  J.Ti»reySmitl^TtsAew7>«raBMiliaMf fjftofw 
ieat  Argimnttfer  Infant  BepHm  ^amined  (Phila. 
do.) ;  The  CoTOKaa  of  Ciremneinen  Conridertd  fa  Rtla- 
tion  to  CkriMtian  Baptiam  (ibid.);  The  Bapfiit  Qnar~ 
terfy,  Jsn.  1869 ;  Difiadtie*  of  Infant  Baptim. 

See  also  the  works  dted  W  Haleom,  Thtologieal  Ii^ 
der,  B,  v.  Infant  Bqitiem.    (W.  H.  P.) 

Pcedo ba (>tlBta,  a  name  given  to  most  denomina- 
tions  of  Christians  who  baptize  children  (irair  and 
0airriZ«i),  in  distinction  from  the  sclf-etyled  *■  Baptiat^" 
who  baptize  only  odaltfc   See  P.«iiobapt»m. 

Psedoth  jlia  (Or.  waic,  waMt,  a  iMld,  and  dve/a, 
a  $acr^et)  ia  a  term  used  among  the  aadents  to  denote 
tbe  sacrifice  of  children  to  tbe  gods.   See  Sacbifico. 

FaaliDOk,  JoacPH,  an  eminent  Bdgfam  pdnter, 
was  born  at  Oostadter,  mar  Ghent,  fai  1781.  Be  flrst 
studied  under  pioftwer  Vertia^n  at  the  academy  in 

Ghent.  He  next  went  to  Paris,  and  entered  the  sdiool 
of  Darid.  On  bis  return  to  Ghent  be  contended  for 
tbe  prize  offered  by  tbe  ecademy,  which  he  obtained 
for  his  Jndgmeiit  of  Parit,  and  he  was  appointed  pro- 
feieor  of  design  in  tbat  institntiMi.  He  sbonly  Mfttr- 
wonta  Roigned  bis  praANibi^^M 
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iftben  be  renuiiMd  eight  yean,  dili^ienUj-  ntodring  the 
utlque  and  the  works  of  the  gnat  maMcn.  He  then 
diuioguiahed  hiuweir  bjr  paintii^  a  large  pietnre  rapn- 
■entlng  the  embelltohmcnta  of  Rom  by  AugMttu.  On 
bia  return  to  his  own  oountrj  be  execnted  many  work* 
for  the  churches  and  public  edifices,  as  well  as  for  indi- 
viduals, which  JuMly  rank  him  among  the  moM  eminent 
of  the'  modem  Belgian  painters.  Among  his  roost  es- 
teemed works  on  sacred  subjects  are,  The  Fm^Mg  of  tie 
CrotB,  in  the  ohunA  of  St.  Michael  at  Ghent :— FJU  A  d- 
oratim  of  the  Sktpkerdt,  in  the  convent  of  La  Trappe 
near  Antwerp:— rAe  Fiight  mto  EgtfpL,  at  Maliuea-.— 
Tk%  Dtpnrtim  of  IWf^  at  O^mekdt— 7%«  AMm  of 
TbM;  ftom  Maria  OudeahOTfio  )—rte  jl  sMMQiliais  i>(^«U 
Yir^  at  tfnysen  i—Tki  Ditd^  at  £mawm,  at  Ev- 
efghem  i—Tka  Ce^wjf,  at  Oostacker,  ete.  These  works 
an  designed  is  a  grand  and  elevated  style,  and  display 
a  profound  knowledge  of  art.  He  is  accused  of  oveiw 
fondness  tX  academic  display,  but  this  blemish  is  mora 
apparent  in  hia  fmflute  subjects,  although  those  of  a 
aacnd  ehanolar  are  not  entirely  firee  ftwn  it.  See 
SpoeiaK,Biog,Hkt.oftii^r^Art$,a,9ti. 
Pmmla.  8ee  pLAtncxA. 

PSBOnlA,  the  healing  goddeaa^ ■  surname  ^Aikme, 
under  which  she  was  woiriiipped  at  Athena,   See  Ht- 

XBBVA. 

Paei;  (jhupur, «  Spanish  miirfaiary^waB  bom  at 

Covilhi,  Andaluria,  in  1582,  He  early  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was  sent  sea  missionary 
first  to  Gob,  then  to  Abyssinia  (in  1628).  .  After  the 
dMth  (rf  the  king,  Melek-Se^hed,  in  1682,  his  son  Facili- 
das,  annoyed  by.  troi^les  caused  by  the  allq^ed  unrea- 
•onaUenem  of  the  miarionariea,  ordwad  Fiei  to  leave 
Ua  states.  Fmb  tbonght  he  conkl  eiude  the  decree, 
and  concealed  himself  fur  some  time,  but  was  discovered 
and  put  to  death,  April  36, 168&.  Some  of  his'letters 
were  published  in  the /^Oera^DfttUB  (1624-1626).  See 
Sotwel,  Bibl,  Soc  JettL ;  Geddcs,  CAureA  ffufc  iff"  £M- 
opto. — Hoefer,  Nom^Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

PftH,  Psdro,  another  Spanish  missionary,  was  bom 
at  Olroedoj  a  town  in  New  Castile,  in  Having 
completed  hta  studies  at  'the  college  of  the  Jesuitical 
order,  which  be  had  jtrfoed  while  yet  a  youth,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  mission  at  Goa.  He  sailed  for  that 
port  in  1567.  At  that  time  tiie  numerous  Portuguese 
who  bad  resided  In  Abysnnia  mnee  the  invanon.  of 
Christoval  de  Uama,  being  without  a  patriarch  or  spir- 
itual director  of  any  sort,  sent  to  Goa  for  some  priests, 
when  Faei  and  another  Jesuit,  named  Antonio -Hont- 
aerrat,  were  de^iatohed  by  the  governor.  The  two 
misaioaarlas  aalled  fkom  Goa  in  U88;  tbqr  tooehed  at 
IMu,  where  they  made  some  stay,  diaguisad  as  Anae' 
nians..  They  then  sailed  for  Muscat  on  April  5, 1668. 
From  thanoe  they  made  for  the  port  of  Zdla  in  Abya- 
sinia;  but  on  tbeir  passage  thither  they  were  boarded 
by  an  Arab  pirate^  in  ught  of  Dofiur  (Feb.  14, 1589),  and 
carried  in  irons  to  the  caiutal  of  the  king  of  Shael  (Xaer 
in  the  Pottugueae  writers).  Tboy  were  at  first  kindly 
treated  this  sovcrdgn;  bat  be  himself  being  a  trib- 
utary to  the  Turkish  pasha  of  Temen,  and  bound  by 
treaty  to  send  him  all  the.  Portuguese  who  might  foil 
into  his  hands,  Paez  and  his  companion  were  sent  to 
San&a,  the  capital  of  Yemen  and  the  court  of  the  pasha, 
where  they  passed  seven  years  id  the  most  dreadful  cap- 
tivity. At  last  released  by  the  intercession  of  the  vice- 
roy of  India,  who  obtained  their  liberty  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tiiousand  crowns  ransom  for  each,  the  two 
miseionaiin  returned  to  Oo«  .in  IfiOS.  The  aidor  of 
Paez  seems  not  to  have  been  damped  by  his  past  suf- 
ferings 1  on  the  contrary,  after  spending  seversl  years 
at  Diu  and  Camboys,  he  embarked  a  second  time  for 
Abysdnia,  aad  landed  at  Hasawa  in  April,  160S.  His 
first  ol>)ect  was  to  learn  one  of  the  most  extensively  used 
natire  diakcla,  the  Gbeea,  in  which  he  soon  aoqutred 
HKdi  a  proSeiewy  aa  to  be  eoatded  to  transhite  intn  it 
the  oompendlnm  of  the  Chriatiap  doctrine  writtoi  b^r 


Haroos  George,  and  to  histnice  some  native  cSnldicB  m 
the  diab^ues  which  that  work  oootaina.  In  16M  Za> 
Denghel,  the  reigning  monarch  of  At^asiDiai,  heuriog  ef 
the  attainoMnts  of  Aei  and  the  prafieaeacsf  of  hia 
pila,  ordend  him  to  appear  at  hia  eooit  witk  tw«  of 
them,  that  be  might  judge  for  himaeK  Paes  waa  kind- 
ly reoeivod  1^  the  king,  who  confened  npoo  bim  all 
sorts  of  honors  and  distinctions.  On  tbe  foUowii^  day 
a  tbeaia  was  maintained  in  his  royal  preaenoe,  when 
Paex'a  pnpUs  answered  every  pannt  tlut  was  pat  to 
them  by  tbdr  opponents;  tbe  msss  was  next  celebtatud 
inconformi^  with  the  Romiah  ritual;  after  which  Faa 
pnaohad  a  aermoo  in  Obaex,  which  ae  plinMBtl  dw  fciag 
that  he  gave  falmaeif  a  GODveit  to  Clnisdaidty,  and  wnte 
to  the  pope  and  to  idng  Philip  ni,  of  Spain,  psayingdiaa 
to  send  more  misnonaries,  that  all  the  people  migh  tapaed* 
ily  be  brought  to  accept  Christianity.  No  aooner  v» 
this  royal  wish  made  public  than  tbe  AbymiiiiaB  priests, 
dreading  the  ascendency  which  Paei  and  bia  adhensb 
had  grined  at  ooqit,  excited  a  lebdUon.  Hie  king 
was  killed  in  battle  October.  1604,  but  his  aneeeaaor  So- 
cinos^  otheawise  called  Heliek-St^ed,  waa  evea  mm 
favonble  to  tbe  Christian  cause.  Soon  afkier  hm  aoc«e- 
•ion  to  the  throne  be  summoned  to  hie  presence  Paer, 
who  celebrated  mass  and  preached  bdbre  all  bis  court, 
assembled  for  the  purpoee.  The  king  was  so  much 
pleased  with  Paea  that  be  gave  him,  beaidee  a  large 
pieoe  of  gnwnd  at  Oeoigia,  on  a  rocky  peninsula  on  the 
sooth  side  of  the  lake  Dembca,  to  baUd  a  Dotuncay  for 
his  order,  land  and  material  to  build  a  palaee  for  him- 
self. Thereupon,  without  the  asutance  of  any  Euro- 
pean, but  with  the  mere  beip  of  the  natives  woriuif 
under  bis  orders,  Paea  constructed  a  buildtog  which  was 
the  astonishment  of  those  wbo  beheld  iL  A  qiring-loek 
which  he  fixed  upon  one  of  the  doors  aaved  the  kings 
life  when  an  attempt  was  altennida  made  to  aasaai- 
nate  him.  Pias  livied  in  great  iallma^  with  Sodao^ 
whom  he  aeooaipanied  in  all  his  military  expeditiuoK 
It  was  00  <Mie  of  these  oocasioiw  that  he  vbriled  Mag^ 
nine,  a  town  three  days'  march  fnm  the  sourcee  of  the 
Nil^  and  surveyed  tbe  nei^boring  coontiy — a  fact 
which  Bmoe  endeavoKd  to  discredit,  for  the  purpose  of 
appro[»iating  to  Mmadf  the  ^ol^  of  being  the  fint 
European  who  visited  the  aonree  of  the  Abarvi.  tbea 
reputed  to  be  the  main  bnnch  of  the  Nile.  Pedn 
Paea  died  in  the  be^mung  of  May,  161S,  just  as  his 
missionary  labors  were  crowned  with  saocess,  having 
persuaded  the  king  to  receive  die  general  orafomion 
and  repudiate  all  bis  wives  but  one.  The  Soman  CatlK 
olio  foith,  thus  introduced  into  Al^nainia,  did  not  long 
remain  tbe  religion  of  the  state.  After  tbe  death  «f 
Sodaoa  (1688),  hia  eocewaor,  ftoilidas,  peiaeeatcd  the 
Jcatdu  and  ra-estaUiahed  Uw  M  oteed,  wUeh  was 
Christiaaity,  tboogh  in  a  corrupt  form.  Bemdea  the 
trandation  oif  the  catechism  written  by  Ibrooa  George, 
and  other  tracts,  into  tbe  native  dialect  of  Abyssiniai 
Nicolas  Antonio  (^Bii>.  Nor,  it,  225)  attributes  to  Pen  a 
treatise  Dt  A  bgtmmnm  Emrihiu,  a  general  bistoiy  irf 
Ethiopia,  which  was  supposed  to  exist  in  Dianaacript 
at  Rome,  and  serecal  letters  whidi  have  been  pnbKik- 
ed  in  the  collection  entitled  IMtera  AmmB.  See 
jEHMna  da  EO*^  a  aba,  hy  Manoel  de  AlrocMa, 
MS.,  in  the  Britteb  If  nsenm.  No.  9861,  fel.  196 ;  Ladotf, 
Hntoria  ^M.iopiea t  Bruce.  TraoeUt  Sal^  AhgrnUk.— 
Emffliik  Cfclop.  s.  V.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Faganalia  ik  the  name  of  an  annual  Roman  frs- 
tival,  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  tinpagi 
or  districts  into  which  the  country  waa  divided  ftoo 
tbe  time  of  Noma. 

PagsnalU,  Miccolo,  an  Italian  paintw,  waa  hn 
at  Faenia  In  1688,  and  died  in  1620.  It  b  not  known 
under  whom  he  studied,  but,  acoording  to  Oretti,  be 
waa  an  excellent  artist  ^  tbe  Bomaa  scbooL  Laari 
aayi  that  aoma  attribute  to  Um  a  fine  pletwe  of  St 
Martino  In  tiie  eaAedral.  mtm^  tbe  woifc  of 
Laea  LiMghl,afi(t!«a|iUi 
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BiMd  by  ttw  inltbb  N.  X.  P.  8m  ^oaoo-,  Bioj. 
Hist,  o/tke  Fim  Arit,  il,  ftti. 

Paganl,  Gtavgorlo,  an  ItalUn  painter,  ms  the 
son  of  Francssco  Pagani,  and  wai  bom  at  FIonnc«  In 
1568.  He  flnt  studied  under  Santo  dl  Tld,  and  after, 
wards  with  Lodovico  Cardl,  called  Cigoll,  wbo6«  Btyle 
he  adopted.  I^ri  laya  he  na  ^vhied  by  strangera 
«a  •  second  Clgdl,  uid  that  be  wu  mneh  ein|doyed 
by  them ;  benee  then  are  only  a  few  of  hla  pictnree  at 
Florence.  His  most  celebrated  work,  the  Finding  of 
de  £VoM,  tn  the  Carmine,  which  has  t>een  engraved, 
waa  destroyed  with  that  edifice  by  flre.  He  painted 
a  few  freecoe,  all  of  which  have  perished,  except  one 
m  the  cloister  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  commended  by 
Lanzi,  though  fatjared  by  lime.  He  died  in  1605.  See 
Spooner,  ^og.  Hut.  iff  At  Fme  Artt^  il,  641. 

Pagul.  TliMMiisics  an  Italian  palntei^  was  a 
naUro  of  lionte-RabUano,  In  Ploenum,  of  wbun  there 
ate  notices  from  1629  to  1663.  Colaed,  In  his  Me- 
wurie  de  MonU-Btdinamo,  says  be  was  a  scholar  of 
Raphael.  He  executed  many  works  for  the  churches 
in  the  Boman  territory,  particularly  in  his  natire 
place,  at  Fallerone,  and  at  Samano.  One  of  bis  most 
beanUfbl  works  Is  the  AMmmp^m  of  lie  Virgin,  In  the 
collegiate  church  at  Moote-Bubbiano,  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted entire^  in  the  manner  of  BaphaeL  The  Padre 
CSTalli  highly  extols  two  of  hk  works  In  the  church 
of  his  order  at  Samano,  In  1668  be  was  employed  to 
paint  the  altar-piece  of  the  Capella  degll  Oddi,  in  the 
church  of  the  ConrentiiaUsta  at  Perugia,  which  Is 
highly  commeoded.  In  consequence  probably  of  bis 
sednded  life,  little  is  known  of  this  artist  except  his 
voriutwhfeharaofahl^elumeter.  Lanai  and  others 
doubt  whether  he  was  really  a  sdiolar  of  B^ihael,  bat 
ratliCT  think  be  formed  hla  style  1^  contemplating  Us 
works.  Sea  Spoonsr,  £fiy.  BiU  ufAt  Fim  ArU,  11, 
M2. 

PasanlMB.  a  term  synonymons  with  kmthtmm 
and  pob/tAfitm  (q.  v.),  is  need  to  denote  the  non-Wbltcal 
religions  of  the  world — that  is  to  say,  all  those  relifpous 
nodons  not  eoJbiioHl  by  the  revealed  Scriptures.  Hence 
ibe  whole  human  race  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into 
Jae$,  MoKawtmedana,  Ckriiiam,  and  Pa^mt. 
■  TkewoidpcvaaiiaioomeafiMBtbelii^nwafdpfi:^, 
a  ooantiy  district,  a  eaatoa,  the  adjeetfve  from  which, 
pagamuM,  denoted  periammg  to  such  a  pagiu  ;  th«i  not 
smUkt;  then (oOT-wA,or unlearned;  and, finally, among 
the  Christian  writerB,one  not  a  Christian,  Jew,  or  Mofaam- 
medao.  lu  applicatioD  in  the  last  sense,  which  it  now 
oDotinaea  to  b^  is  thus  accounted  for:  When  Chris- 
tia^y  gnHluaUy  became  the  nH^on  aUke  of  the  Bi^ 
man  eapire  and  oT  the  oooquetors  wbo  amlHaoed  ito 
driUntna,  thoea  wbo  obstinately  dung  to  the  old  idol- 
atiy  woe  called,  both  in  Latin  and  in  the  Teutonic 
ipeeeh,  by  names  which  in  tbemselvea  expressed,  not 
trmr  in  religion,  but  inferiori^  of  social  state:  the 
vtRAipper  of  Jupiter  or  of  Woden  wm  called  in  latin 
■Mnths  a  pagan,  in  Teutonic  months  a  tuathm.  The 
two  names  well  set  forth  tbe  two  distinct  standards  of 
-dfiliaatton  which  wen  held  by  those  who  spoke  tbe 
two  languages.  The  pagamu  was  tbe  man  of  the  coud- 
tty,  as  opposed  to  the  man  <rf  the  city.  TbeOoqielwas 
fint  preached  in  the  towns,  and  the  towns  became  Cbris> 
^■n,  wbil«  the  open  coontrv  around  them  still  adhered  to 
tbe  gods.  Henee  tbe  name  of  tbe  pagan,  tbe  rustic, 
tbe  man  wbo  stood  outside  the  higher  social  life  of  tbe 
d^,  came  to  mean  the  men  who  stood  outside  the  pale 
•f  the  purer  fiUth<rftbeCbnich.  In  tbe  England  of  the 
6th  eentniy,  and  in  die  Eastern  Germany  of  tbe  8tb,  no 
mh  distinction,  however,  could  be  drawn.  If  all  who 
dwelt  within  the  walls  of  a  city  had  remained  without 
tte  pale  of  tbe  Church,  the  Oiurch  wotdd  have  had  few 
nuaries  indeed  aaMog  tbe  independent -Tentonau  In 
tWr  ideas  tbe  oppoaitiDn  between  dw  bigfaer  ami  tbe 
lower  stags  waa  not  the  oppoaition  between  the  man  of 
ihsei^  ud  tlM  maaof  the  eooBOy  I  it  was  tbe  oppoat- 


tion  between  tbe  man  of  the  oocnpied  and  cnltivatect 
land  and  the  wild  man  of  tbe  wihteneas.  The  cities, 
where  there  were  any,  and  the  villages  and  eettled  huid 
geoeially,  became  Chtiatianf  while  tta  mda  men  of  the 
kttUS  still  served  Woden  and  Thunden.  The  wocahip- 
pera  of  Woden  and  Thunder  were  tbenfore  called  Am- 
lAau,  Pagom  and  AeoMea,  then,  alike  maifc  the  mi»> 
believer  as  belonging  to  a  lower  social  stage  than  the 
Christian.  But  the  standard  of  social  supeiiority  which 
is  assumed  diflbra  in  the  two  cases.  Tbe  one  is  the 
standard  of  a  people  with  whom  the  dty  Is  the  centre 
of  the  wbcde  social  life  i  and  the  other  b  the  standard 
of  a  peqtle  among  whom  tiw  dty,  if  it  was  to  ba  found 
at  all,  was  simi^y  tbe  inddenlal  dwdUng'^ifaMe  of  a  part 
of  the  nation  which  was  in  no  way  privileged  over  those 
who  dwelt  beyond  its  bounds  (oon^i.  GiUmn,  Decline 
and  FaU  <{f  tie  Roma*  Empira,  eh.  xxi ;  Freeman,  Bitt. 
of  the  Norman  Conqiutt,  ivj  416). 

The  relation  of  the  ChrisliaB  Cboroh  to  tbe  vari- 
ouB  forms  of  paganism,  or,  better,  pi^ytlidaai,  which 
it  has  aonght  to  supplant,  and  omtinuee  seeking  to 
supplant,  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  stu- 
dent of  eoclesiaatical  history.  Bat  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient room,  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  aooonnt  of  pa- 
ganism. We  must  content  ourselvee  with  saying  that 
the  prindpal  pagan  rdigiona  of  the  worfd  are  briefly 
defined  as  follows :  Those  <rf  Japan,  Buddhism  and  $lnlo- 
ism ;  of  China,  Boddhism  and  Conftieianism ;  of  Tar- 
tarytlamaism ;  of  India,  ftahmtnism,  Buddhism,  Thog- 
giam,  and  the  rdigion  of  the  Parsees;  of  Persia,  Hoham- 
medanism  and  the  Zwoaetrlan  religion ;  of  Africa,  Fe- 
tichiam ;  of  Polynesia,  image-worship  and  hero-wotshift ; 
of  the  andent  aborigines  of  Lapland.  Greenland,  and 
Korth  Atnerioa,  a  peculiar  combination  of  spirit  and  fe- 
tich worship,  deacribed  under  the  artide  Ikdiaks.  For 
an  account  of  theae  varioua  forma  of  paganism,  aee  the 
aitidea  treating  of  Ae  diflbrent  countries  mentioned, 
and  of  the  various  teOgious  systems  mentioned  in  tbst 
connection. 

The  entire  pagan  population  of  the  world  is  estimated 
in  Johnson's  Famify  AAa*  at  766,Bt%000^  distributed 
as  follows : 

America  ,  8,!««,nrH) 

Asia,  fl««,W1,0(H> 

Africa   H*T%000 

Anstrahida  and  Ptdyneda   _1.8W.WiO 

76a,B4«,0M 

Against  this  there  is  an  estimated  Christian  population, 
including  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Greek  con* 
munions,  of  869,969,000 ;  a  Hobammedan  population  of 
160^828,000 ;  and  a  Jewish  population  of  6,000,000, 

In  thb  place  we'  confine  ooraelves  to  that  form  of 
paganism  with  which  Christianity  came  in  contact  im* 
mediately  after  its  o^anisation  and  propagation,  i,  e. 
the  paganism  of  the  Homan  empire,  and  those  powers 
organized  and  controlled  by  institutions  of  a  like  stand- 
ard of  dvilization.  For  the  paganism  of  the  remaining 
world,  in  its  relation  to  Christianity,  see  FmcuisM ; 

PDLTTHBtSH, 

I.  Pagan  Tktohgg^tha  thetrit^  of  these  pagans, 
according  to  their  own  writets,e.g.  Scnvola  and  Varro, 
was  of  three  forms.  The  flnt  of  these  may  wdl  be  call- 
ed fabnlouM,  aa  treating  of  the  tbeol<^  and  genealogy 
<^  ^eir  deities,  in  whidi  they  say  such  things  as  are  un- 
worthy of  deity ;  ascribing  to  then  thefts,  murders,  adul- 
teries, and  all  manner  of  crimes ;  and  therefore  this  kind 
of  thedt^  ia  condemned  by  Ibe  wiser  swt  of  heathens 
aa  nugatory  and  aeandalouB.  The  writers  of  tbls  sort  of 
theology  were  Sancboolatbo,  the  Phoenician ;  and  among 
tbe  Greeks,  Orpheus,  Heeiod,  Pberecydes,  etc.  Tbe  serond 
sort,  called  phyne,  or  natural,  was  studied  and  taught  by 
the  philoeopbers,  who,  rejecting  the  multiplicity  of  gods 
introduced  by  tbe  poeta,  brought  their  thea1<^  to  a 
more  natural  and  rational  form,  and  supposed  that  there 
was  but  one  aupnme  god,  which  they  commonly  made  to 
be  tbe  sun — at  Itast  this  was  an  emUimorbimf^t  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  mfa(taib«riOdl»auU^U«  they 
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tberefore  deriaed  certain  dmnont,  which  they  oonnd- 
ered  u  mediUon  between  the  Mpreme  god  and  man ; 
and  the  doetrina  of  these  dwaiom,  to  which  Ute  apoitle 
la  thoo^t  to  alfaida  in  1  Hm.  iv,  I,  wm  wbai  the  phi- 
loaopbcR  had  a  cooeem  whh.  They  treated  of  tb^r 
naton,  oBm,  and  regaid  to  men ,  as  did  Tbake,  Py- 
tbagtnas,  niitfls  Md  the  Stoic*.  The  thhd  fbnn,«all«d 
poUHcy  oc  civil,  was  instituted  by  legislators,  statesmen, 
and  pelitidana  swcfa  as,  flnt  among  the  Romans,  Numa 
Foniiulitu:  it  cdtiedympected  their  gods,  temples,  altan, 
aacriAees,  and  ritea  of  worship,  and  was  property  an 
ididatiyi  the  can  of  which  belonged  to  the  priests ,  and 
thia  was  enjoined  apon  the  com  moo  people,  to  keep  them 
in  obedience  to  the  avil  Mate.  Thus  things  oontlniied 
in  the  Gentile  world  nntil  the  Ught  of  the  Onapel  was 
sent  among  them.  The  timea  before  were  fssief  of  iffm- 
.  roMoe,  as  the  apostle  calls  them :  men  were  ignorant  of 
the  true  God,  and  of  the  worship  of  him ;  and  nS  tbe 
Messiah,  and  salvatioa  by  him.  llmr  state  is  tndy 
deseribad  U,  13)  that  tbqr  wen  then  "without 
Christ;  aliens fima  Aeeonunonwcaltta  orisneli  atian- 
gers  ftom  the  oorenanU  of  promise ;  having  no  hope,  and 
without  Ood  in  tbe  wo^ and,  conseqaenUy,  their 
theology  was  insoffident  for  tbrir  salvatimi. 

II.  Pagamtm  combated  bg  CkritHaMtg  The  con- 
test between  Christianity  and  paganiUD.  so  &r  as  the 
dieamstanaea  4^  it  are  known,  waa  almost  aa  modi 
a  ooateat  between  tbe  dvil  antboritiee  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  the  rdigion,  as  between  Christianity  and 
the  old  religionB  of  tbe  civilised  world.  Of  all  that 
took  place  with  respect  to  conflicts  between  tbe  new 
and  old  religions  in  countries  adjoining  the  Koman  em- 
pire, such  as  the  Parthian  empire  in  the  West  and  the 
Germanic  nations  in  tbe  North,  we  know  next  to  noth- 
ing. Batwitbin  tbe  bounds  ofthc  Roman  empire  itself 
Christianity  was  a  standing  enemy  of  many  "^W^ng  in- 
stitutions in  every  ooantiy,  and  these  Instkntlons  Mng 
upheld  by  tbe  state.  Christians  came  to  be  looked  upon, 
in  respect  to  their  religion,  as  national  enemies  wherever 
they  existed.  It  was  part  of  the  pcdicy  of  the  Roman 
empire,  as  is  well  known,  to  tolerate  all  national  relig- 
ions within  tbe  boundariea  of  the  nations  which  pro- 
fessed them,  Imt  this  toleration  was  suspended  when 
these  rdigions  began  to  ezodao  a  proaelyting  influence 
beyond  their  national  boondarica.  Now  it  waa  an  ee- 
sentiid  characterisHc  of  Christianity  that  it  was  a  proae- 
lyting religion.  Its  teachers  acted  under  the  especial 
commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all  tbe  world,  and  make  disci- 
plea  of  every  creBtiire,"and  no  other  religion  ever  showed 
aucb  an  aggresrive  aatofe.  Thns  Christianity  was,  m 
Haum,  a  Aw  to  tba  axisdng  reUgioos  institolions  of  tbe 
worM,  as  tb^  were  kNiked  at  tarn  a  statcsmaa'a  point 
.of  view.  Bat,  more  than  thi%  Cbiistianiqr  nfused  to 
become  a  peaijeablc  member  of  any  edecUc  system. 
The  scepticism  of  the  acadeniea  was  superseded  during 
the  early  q>read  of  Christianity  by  an  eclectieiBm  oiigi- 
natiDg  with  Ammonius  Saccas  and  bis  disciples,  the  Neo- 
Platoiusts.  This  system  became  extremely  &shion^>le 
among  tbe  intdlectnal  daases  in  tbe  mora  learned  re- 
gions ol  the  Soman  empire.  It  was  an  attempt,  a  last 
attempt,  of  beatbenisn  to  woric  itedf  into  an  alliance 
with  a  foe  of  whom  an  inner  conviction  seemed  to  say 
that  he  would  in  the  end  prove  too  strong  for  iu  But 
Christianity  would  not  come  to  terms.  It  would  not 
even  consent  to  tbe  drawing  up  of  preliminaries  for  a 
treaty  of  peaeen  The  woida  of  its  Master  were  con- 
linoally  lUustnted  1^  all  Christian  missionaries,  "I 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  Cbristiani^ 
Booght  not  toleration,  not  compronbe,  bat  oniversal 
supremacy.  Thus,  theoretically  at  least,  the  contest 
between  Christianity  and  paganism  was  a  war  which 
could  only  end  by  the  extermination  of  one  or  tbe  other, 
and  the  process  of  resistance  to  extermination  on  the 
part  of  paganism  was  that  which  constituted  tbe  aub- 
atanoe  of  tbe  stmg^  between  H  and  Cbristianily. 
But,  apart  ftom  tins  general  antagonism  between  the 
two  rdigious  cystoma,  tboe  waa  ■  special  mstitntion  of 


tbe  emigre.  Its  tfgtaal  religion,  with  wbid  Christin 
came  into  fatal  conflict  almost  acddenU  This  officii^ 
rdigion  bad  mote  of  the  rinng  eclecticism  in  it  than  of 
the  old  deeqring  polytheism,  but  it  was  little  cuoceiBad 
with  Botat  or  theological  {winciplee,  ita  one  ptnminiar 
requirement  bong  tba  leoognitkm  irf"  tbe  emperac  as  so 
object  of  worship.  Tbe  sacriflce  of  a  few  grains  ti  is- 
cense  to  him  was  the  test  of  religious  obe^ence.  T* 
frequent  the  temples,  to  4^er  sa«ifioea  to  tbe  gods  u 
take  part  in  the  mjrsteries,  mif^t  be  parts  of  rdigiosi 
practiGe,andevNy  one  wasatUberty  to  adopt  them  si 
he  pleased.  But  jwMic  piety,  that  which  estahlirted 
a  dtizan  as,  qui  religion,  a  good  dtiseo,  was  tbe  relig- 
ious venenttion  (tf  the  emperor,  ndtber  mon  dot  1« 
Thus  the  rdigion  of  Christians  when  tried  1^  this  urn. 
was  heoesaarily  open  to  misconstroction.  To  bum  is- 
censeto  the  emperor  was  idolatjy;  not  to  bum  it  seencd 
to  be  disloyalty  and  rebellion.  "Diey  who  would  gladlr 
have  taken  an  oatbitf  allegiance,  ifit  had  been  ofcied  to 
then  simply  as  aneb,  refined  with  an  unyidfflng  flimnt 
to  do  so  when  It  was  presented  to  them  andv  the  ferai 
of  an  iddatrous  rite.  It  seems  strange  ttiat  tbe  astotf 
statesmanship  of  tbe  empire  did  not  devise  some  meazs 
by  which  men  so  really  loyal  to  it  aa  were  the  earlr 
Christians  might  be  permitted  to  five  in  pence;  bei 
perhaps  the  explanation  Is  to  be  found  in  tbe  &ct  tbst 
the  kingship  and  kingdom  of  Christ  were  ideas  wbtek 
entered  largely  into  tbeir  rdigtooa  teadring,«nd  fonned 
a  prominent  idea  in  tbe  popular  theory  of  tbe  multi- 
tude. Such  an  idea  would  Imk  like  rebenioos  rivalry  to 
the  mind  of  a  Roman  statesman — one  who  would  newr 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  force  of  such  words  as  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  worid" — and  thus  bis  only  anti- 
dote to  that  worship  of  Christ  which  recognised  him  n 
the  king  of  the  Christians^  thoo^  an  invisible  ooc^ 
woold  be  a  repudiation  of  blm  by  adoption  of  tbe  visible 
emperor  aa  their  mtsMa.  If  tbe  iwvd  e»*om  of  dat- 
ing tbe  living  eupenr  had  not  been  invented,  tbe  Chris- 
tians could  have  dedared  their  aUegianoa  to  lum  with- 
out any  beeitation,as  is  shown  by  the  il^otoyM*;  and  in 
snch  a  case  it  is  not  improbable  that  th^  might,  so  far 
as  public  authority  was  oonoemed,  have  been  toloeted 
in  their  religion,  provided  its  pvosdyling  principles  bad 
not  caused  any  tUstnriNUMe  «f  pnblie  Older. 

III.  Popviar  Poffomum  catd  Ckriatiam^.  — At  tbe 
same  time  that  Christianity  was  Urns  opposed  to  tbe 
slate  religion  of  the  empire,  it  was  also  in  a  po«tian 
of  strongly  a^^reasive  opporition  to  the  popular  relij^ 
ion  of  every  country  within  its  booodaries,  thai  ti  the 
Jews  alcMie  being,  and  that  only  for  a  short  time,  an 
exception.  Wfatthet  the  popular  religion  waa  po^rthe- 
isB  or  aone  of  tba  many  variatiea  of  fatieltei,  it  was 
certain  to  be  denonnoed  aa  fUae  by  Cbrlatimi  tanebei^ 
and  as  so  cndrdy  false  that  notUng  woold  aarisfy 
Christianity  except  the  entire  abolition  of  what  was 
denounced.  Thus  Christians  amyed  against  tbsm- 
selves  a  large  class  in  those  whoee  personal  intenst  it 
was  that  the  old  religion  aboidd  be  mainUined,  and  in 
tbe  balk  of  tbe  %nnrant  among  the  peofde  at  la^ 
whom  atidid  babits  and  nnreaaoning  prvjmliee  wood 
enlist  againat  innovatoia  to  whom  no  rdigiea  aeemed  la- 
oed.  Boeb  a  position  of  anti^pmiam  to  tbe  old  rd^ 
ions  was  as  essential  to  Christianity  as  nneompcomiMng 
opposition  to  Baal  was  essential  to  EUjah ;  and  even 
when  Christians  were  not  aggressive  by  positive  oppo- 
sition, thdr  negative  opposition  was  iiiiiii  wnnilji  con- 
sjHcnoua.  For  tl>e  rites  of  polytheism  wese  not  eod- 
flned>to  the  tamplea;  they  pervaded  all  tbe  eyatoma  of 
social  and  pabHc  lifk  -  Cbtisiians  wen  preveotsd  from 
attMiding  the  pubUc  games  by  tbe  asaodation  of  idola- 
trous  rites  with  theoi — **  the  many  images,  the  long  IfaK 
of  statnes,  the  chariots  of  all  sorts,  tbe  thrones,  tbe 
crowns,  the  dresses" — by  the  precedli^  sacrifices  and  the 
prooesMoo.  "  It  may  be  grand  or  mean,"  aays  T«tsl- 
Uan ; "  no  nsatter,  any  drona  peifocmanee  Is  ofltesive  to 
God.  Tboagbtberaba6iMr^nMumtqgneeit,tbenii 
iddatir  in  onepiilin^fcidBrtttS^Un  than  a  di«fe 
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racred  ear,  it  is  «  cbuiot  of  Jointer;  and  uiything 
wtaateTcr  of  idoUU}-,  wbetfaer  meanly  arrayed  or  mod- 
eatly  rich  and  gorgeous,  taiou  it  in  ita  origia"  (Dt 
Spectae.  c.  vit).  11m  Uieatna  were  equally  forUd- 
riea,  fat  **  ita  ■erricea  ot  voice  and  aoog  and  lal«  and 
pipe  belong  to  ApoUoe  and  Muaea,  and  Minervw  and 
Mercortes, . . .  and  the  arta  are  con§ecrated  to  the  bonor 
of  the  beings  who  dwell  in  the  names  of  their  founders" 
{ibid,  c  x).  Even  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  the 
Lares  ud  Penates  of  the  hall,  the  libations  of  the  diu- 
ner-cable,  the  ▼cry  phnaedogy  with  which  oidinaiy 
conTcmtina  waa  laiigdy  decorated,  all  partook  of  the 
nature  of  idolatry  (Tertullian,  De  Idol,  c  xv,  zvu,  xxi, 
uii),  and  the  neoeasitiea  of  their  anti-idolatrous  princi- 
ples thus  secluded  (Christians  from  the  social  aasembliea 
of  their  heathen  aoquaintaoce,  and  made  them  in  many 
respects  a  separate  cwnmunity.  Above  all,  Christiani^ 
waa  the  deadly  foe  of  a  widei^nad  imaMHslity,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  ia  almost  incoaceiTabla.  Polythdnn  was 
alwaya  a  religion  of  mere  ceremony,  unaasociated,  as  a 
religion,  with  any  moral  law.  Hence  the  moat  religions 
man  in  the  sense  of  polytheism  might  be  a  shameless 
profligate,  emulating  the  gods  to  whom  he  sacrificed  in 
their  reputed  licentiousness,  and  guilty  (as  was  Socra- 
tes) of  crimes  against  which  even  naUire  revolts  (id. 
ApoL  c  xlvi).  Vices  of  this  class  were  terribly  coro- 
mon  «aoDg  the  Romans  of  ea^  imperial  times,  and 
are  exposed  wkh  scornful  indignation  hy  TertuUian  in 
his  Apalogj/.  Something  of  the  extent  to  which  profli- 
gacy was  carried  may  abo  be  seen  by  hie  denunciation 
of  infanticide,  in  one  bold  sentence  of  which  he  says: 
"  How  many,  think  you,  of  those  crowding  around  and 
gaping  for  Christian  blood;  bow  many  even  of  your 
miecB,  notable  for  their  justice  to  you  and  for  tbdr  se- 
vere measnrea  agunst  ns,  may  1  charge  in  th^  own 
consciences  with  the  nn  of  putting  their  offspring  to 
death?"  {ibid,  c  ix).  Agunst  the  class  of  crimes  dius 
indicated,  Christianity  protested  by  word  and  example, 
Tertullian  fearlessly  d»^aring  in  respect  to  the  Utter 
that  Christians  were  conspicuous  for  "a  persevering 
and  steadfast  chastity.**  Popular  habits  and  customs 
being  thus  so  contra^  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  it 
could  not  fail  that  a  very  atroiq{  oppodtion  muat  have 
been  offered  to  iia  progress ;  and  altbough  vast  mul- 
titudes were  quickly  gathered  to  the  standard  of  the 
Croas,  there  was  still  a  la^  and  influential  mass  of 
the  population  in  every  country  of  the  empire  who 
looked  upon  it  as  the  ngn  of  an  institution  which  sought 
the  abolitioa  of  their  cherished  cusluros  and  habits, 
wbidi  made  Ita  disciples  bad  dtixena  and  bad  neigh- 
boi%  and  which  waa  therefiKe-to  be  hated  and,  if  posn- 
Uev  extingnished. 

IV.  Pagam  PkHotop^  and  Ckrittiamtg, — Apart  from 
the  ruling  powers  of  the  empire,  and  from  those  classes 
whicb  formed  the  bulk  of  the  nations  composing  it, 
there  was  also  a  considerable  class  of  highly  educated 
men,  espedally  in  Rome  and  Alexandria,  on  whom  trid- 
litthioaed  polytheism  had  no  hold,  but  who  yet  set 
themselves  againat  Christianity.  Among  such  were 
Ae  Epicurean  CdSBa,whowfDle  a  eomprehennve  wwk. 
Tie  Word  of  Truth  (now  known  only  by  Origen's  refu- 
latim  of  it),  against  the  new  faith ;  the  cyoic  Crescens 
--^o^wfoc  Ka't  ftXtHcAfiwoc — the  boasting  braggadocio 
of  Justin  Martyr's  Apok>gy  (Jusb  Mart.  Apol.  ii,  S; 
Eutti,  iv,  5);  T^ypbo  the  Jew,  against  whom  the  same 
afxilogist  wrote  an  important  work,  his  Dialogue  with 
Tr^iphoi  and  Lncian  the  satirist,  who  opposed  Chris- 
tianity as  a  aoperstitioa  unworthy  iA  intdlectual  men 
(Laden,  De  MorU  Pmgrim.  &  xi-xviX  Indeed,  the 
oDDlenptuons  manner  In  which  grave  writers  like  Pliny, 
Taciuu,  and  Suetonius  mention  the  new  faith  seems  to 
ibow  that  the  literary  clase  in  general  was  opposed  to 

and  did  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to  make  any 
cflaetire  inquiry  in  regard  to  ita  prindplea.  That  they 
IpaAldly  learned  to  feel  more  respect  for  it  is  shown  by 
the  rise  of  the  eckctie  scho»l  of  the  Neo-Platontsts ;  but 
MtB  aiBO«s  these  there  wen  Uttff  oppmeati  of  Cluia- 

vh^Ll 


tianity,  though  there  were  indeed  others  who  theoreti- 
cally  adopted  a  large  portion  of  ita  prindplea.  SeeEo- 
LBcnoisii;  Kbo-Platohibm. 

V.  PeriaiiioiiM  of  CtrufKiM  ^  Avaai>-Tbe  Iwoad- 
eat  and  most  evident  form  of  the  struggle  for  lift  and 
supremacy  between  paganism  and  Christianity  was  that 
of  the  continuous  attempt  of  the  former  to  suppress  the 
latter  by  force.  In  this  the  sute  and  the  populace 
co-operated,  and  there  is  no  reaaon  to  think  that  the 
intellectual  daases  and  philosophers  held  aloot  The 
first  approach  to  a  goieral  perMcutim  waa  that  begun 
at  Borne  under  Nero  (TeitaU.  ApoL  c  v).  St.  PanTs 
account  of  his  own  sufferings  Cor.  vi,  2ft-S7),  his  ref- 
erence to  the  amphitheatre  at  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xv,  82), 
to  actual  persecution  of  Christians  (1  Cor.  iv,  9,  and 
perhaps  in  Heb>  xi,  &&-S8),  to  the  position  of  the  apostles 
as  the  "  olbcouring  of  the  earth,"  to  the  "  much  tribula- 
tion" through  wUeh  the  futhftd  entend  into  rest,  to 
his  ddiveranoe"  out  of  the  month  of  the  Um,"  all  seem 
to  show  that  the  struggle  between  paganism  and  Chria- 
tisnity  had  begun  even  in  apostolic  times.  But  it  is 
probable  that  persecution  then  was  of  a  local  kind,  aris- 
iug  out  of  charges  made  by  Jews  against  Christians,  fta 
whom  they  entertained  a  deadly  hatred.  Suetonius 
mentiona,  indeed,  that  the  Jews  were  driven  out  of 
Rome  by  Claudius  ou  account  of  an  iasurcectimi  raised 
hy  one  "Chresto^"  probably  one  of  the  many  fldse 
Cbrists  that  mae  up  at  this  period,  and  Christiana  who 
were  not  Jews  may  have  been  expelled  with  tbem,  though 
anything  like  a  Christian  insurrection  (as  the  historian's 
words  are  sometimes  interpreted)  was  so  alien  to  the  qurit 
of  the  eariy  Christians  as  to  be  beyond  probability.  Af- 
ter the  great  fire  of  Rome  in  the  year  M,  Nero,  however 
(who  ia  a^  Dion  and  Soetomua  to  have  beoi  him- 
aelf  the  incendiary),  aecnaed  the  Christiana  of  causing 
'  it,  and  brought  upon  them  a  terrible  stream  of  indigna- 
tion from  the  exdted  RomaDH  Tacitus  wrote  his  an- 
nals about  thirty  years  after  that,  and  he  describes 
their  sufferings  in  a  few  graphic  words.  Nero  invited 
the  citizens  to  a  festival  in  the  imperial  gardens  (now 
the  Vatican),  and  the  chief  qwctacle  which  he  then  of- 
fered them  was  the  martyrdom  of  thdr  hated  neigh- 
boTB.  Some  were  sewn  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and 
tmn  to  ineces  1^  dogs;  some  cmdfied:  some  burned  to 
death;  some  smeared  over  with  inflammable  substancea, 
and  used  as  torches  or  bonfires  to  light  up  the  gardens 
after  daik.  This  penecution  lasted  for  four  years,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  carried  on  in  other 
cities  as  well  as  at  Rome.  During  the  course  of  it  the 
apostle  Peter  was  one  of  tboee  who  were  crucified  in  the 
f^udens  of  Nero,  and  Paul  was  beheaded  a  abort  diataooe 
out  of  Rome.  How  many  others  went  to  make  up  the 
grand  vanguard  of  the  army  of  martyrs  it  is  imposnble 
to  say,  but  the  words  of  the  heathen  historian  point  to 
a  great  multitude  rather  than  to  a  merely  considerable 
number.  It  is  usual  to  reckon  ten  periods  of  peraecution, 
at  intervals,  spreading  over  t^e  latter  half  of  the  1st, 
the  2a,  the  8d,  and  the  4th  centuries.  But  this  enumer- 
ation is  arbitrary,  and  cannot  be  supported  by  histMical 
evidence.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  there  was 
persecution  going  on  in  some  part  of  the  empire,  al- 
thoogh  emperors  Uke  Hadrian,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Nerva, 
and  Trajan  (TertulL  ApoL  c  v)  were  unlikely  to  give 
it  any  encouragement.  Yet  Pliny's  famous  letter  to 
Trajan  (PUnii  Epp.  x,  96)  shows  that  it  waa  difficult  to 
save  Christians  from  the  popular  cry  fw  their  extcnni* 
nation,  and  the  martyrdom  of  St  Qypriao  is  another 
illustration  of  the  same  fkct.  The  last  and  most  ter- 
rible of  the  general  persecutions  was  that  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  accession  of  Constantine,  when 
it  seemed  as  if  Diocletian  had  nearly  accoroplbhed  bis 
object  of  destroying  the  very  name  of  Christian.  It  ia 
not  the  pmpose  of  this  article,  however,  to  go  into  any 
details  leapecting  these  periods  of  peraecution,  and  the 
subjeot  may  be  dismiased  wUh  tiie  following  table, 
which  represents  the  condnnons  that  nay  be.aiilved 
at  from  the  eiMninationj^ij^aftm^dib'S^Dgle 
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kft.  onHmowatOAL  tabu  or  vas&h  mntoinnom. 
St-68     Under  Nero:  HartTrdom  of  St  PeUr  and  flt 
Paul  (TertBlL  Apii.  r;  Knaeb.  HitL  Hod.  11, 8&). 
•B~9S     Uuder  bumliUn :  BttDlshmeut  uf  St.  Juhu  (Ea- 

nb.  tfiae.  iskvl.  lit,  IT-IS). 
10t~llT    UiiderTnOan:  Miirtjrdun  of  SLIgUtlw  {Bu- 

tfih.  HM.  Boa.  m,8«), 
I61-1W    Vuder  Harcuf  Aarelios:  Martyrdom  ofSLFntr- 
urp  Bud  (be  tnartjr*     I^on  (Bwab. 
»wI.l»,W: 

WO-m  Under  Severoa:  Martyrdom  of  8L  I'crpetiu  and 
others  In  Africa  (Bnaeb.  HitL  BocL  vl,  1, 4,  D}. 

WO-asS  TTuder  Declns;  Martyrdom  of  8L  Fabiau  (Bu- 
ub.  0M.£eeI.Ti,41-4S). 

8n-960  Under  Valerian:  Martyrdom  of  St  Cyprian  <Ba- 
seb.  HiMt.  Bed  vlf,  10,  II,  lit). 

S0B-31S  UDd«r  D1i)deLlan,  Galerfiu,  and  Maxlmlan : 
Martyrdom  of  Bt  Atban  (Biueb.  Uiat.  JCeeL 
▼iU,  1-1T :  iz,  1-11 :  Bed*.  AM.  EeeL  I,  «,  T). 

TL  The  Dediae  of  Paganm^Tbe  long  and  bitter 
•tniggle  between  the  paganUm  and  the  CbriaUanity  nf 
the  Kooian  empire  came  to  «  ckwe  wUb  Conataniine'e 
orer  Maxentiua.   Aa  eariy  u  A.D.  81 1  Gilefi- 
UB  had  been  terrified  by  a  shocking  and  mortal  duease 
to  inae  a  decree,  in  which  he,  with  the  emperora  Con- 
Btantine  and  lidnius,  directed  that  persecution  should 
cease,  that  churches  sbould  be  rebuilt,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tians should  be  allowed  to  worship  in  peace  (EuselHua, 
JTMf.  £(«/.viU,17).  Bat  the  cxecodonttfthis  decree  was 
miicb  hindend  by  Kaximin  and  Maxentiua,  and  it 
was  wily  on  their  defeat  by  lacinius  sod  CoiuUntine 
that  a  real  toleration  b^an.   After  that  event  (A.D. 
SIS)  the  emperors  immediately  published  the  famous 
Edict  of  Milan  (Eniiebius,  //uf.  EccL  x,  5 ;  Lactantins, 
pt  Mori.  Penecut.  xlviii),  in  which  the  previous  decree 
was  rigidly  enforced  and  all  persecutions  entirely  sup- 
pressed.  In  the  year  821  •  severe  blow  was  given  to 
expiring  pagtmsm  by  an  edict  in  which  the  emperor 
catablished  the  Locd'e-day  as  •  public  festival,  and  « 
day  of  abstinence  from  labor.   When  Constantine  be-  ' 
came  sole  emperor,  in  A.D.  824,  he  issued  one  in  a  still  \ 
more  decided  tone,  in  which  he  exhorted  all  his  subjects  i 
throughout  the  empire  to  forsake  paganism  and  wor- 
ship Christ  only;  and  from  that  time  he  and  bis  sue-  ' 
ceasns  ruled  the  empire  as  Chriatian  emperors.  Before 
the  end  of  the  4th  century  paganism  had  become  so  < 
much  weakened  and  the  Christian  population  so  de- 
cidedly predominant  that  the  emperors  were  able  to 
take  measures  towards  its  final  suppression.  Theodosius 
(A.D.  S61)  forbade  apostasy  to  paganism  and  suppressed 
its  sacrifices,  though  still  tolerating  its  minor  rites  {Cod, 
Thtodoi.  xvi,  7),  the  Western  emperors,  Gratian  and  | 
Vakntinian,  following  bis  example.  When  Theodonus  ' 
became  sole  emperor  (A.D.  893),  be  forbade  all  kinds  of  i 
idolatry  under  severe  penalties  (tUd.  10, 12).   Tbe  last 
traces  of  paganism  died  out  in  the  Eastern  empire  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  5th  century  (ibid.  10,  22),  and  j 
its  final  extinction  in  the  West  was  at  tbe  same  time  i 
effected  by  the  supremacy  of  tbe  Northern  invaders. 
If  since  that  aga  Christianity  has  loot  its  ground,  it  has 
nut  been  to  the  old  paganism,  but  to  ita  Eastern  succes- 
sor, Mohammedanism.  The  former  never  revived  after 
the  time  of  its  last  great  effort  to  gain  tapremacy  in 
the  Diocletian  persecution,  and  for  nuiily  three  centuries 
the  empire  was  wholly  Christian. 

See  Kortholt,  De  Religione  Etkmca;  Rodiger,  Pe 
Statu  Pagamarum;  Tzscbimer,  FaU  des  llfidenlkumt; 
DSllinger,  Judaim  and  Pagtmitm ;  Milman,  Hilt,  of 
Latim  Ckrirtianih/,  voL  i ;  Hardwick,  CAurcA  ffitf.  of 
ifut  Middle  Agtt  (see  Index);  Maclesr,  /]i$f.  ^Chrv- 
Han  Mitttotui,  p.  5  sq. ;  Merirale,  Convtrtion  uf  the 
Northern  Nations ;  Schsff,  Ck.  Hitt.  ii,  67-71 ;  Pritchard, 
Egyptiaa  Mgthohgg  (designed  to  Ulustnte  the  or^/in 
of  paganism).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Fagaseetis  is  a  surname  of  ApoUn,  derived  from 
Pagasus,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  he  bad  a  temple. 

Pafe,  Bdward,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  In  Burlington  County,  N.  J., 
April  19,  1787 ;  was  converted  in  1807 ;  licensed  to 
preach  in  1811 ;  and,  called  of  God  to  the  niolstiy, 


Jdned  in  April,  1817.  tbe  Philadelphia  OmfcrcMc, 
which  then  occupied  the  entire  groaod  now  cowed 
by  tbe  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey,  and  Newark  oonfcr. 
ences.  From  the  year  1817  to  the  year  1862,  a  period  of 
thirty-five  years,  Mr.  Page  traTelled  as  follows:  Essex 
and  SUten  Island,  1817 ;  fSalem  Chwuit,  1818-19 ;  Lew- 
iston,  Del.,  1820-21;  Trenton  Circuit,  1823;  Camber- 
Und  Cireuit,  1828-24 ;  New  Castle,  Del.,  18S5 ;  Cecil, 
Hd.,  1826;  Gloucester  Clrcalt,  1827-S8;  Cheater Or- 
cnU,  Pa.,  1829-80;  Bristol,  Pa.,  18S1-82;  Cnmdea 
Circuit,  1888;  Hoorestown,1884;  Freehold,  l«t5;  New 
Egypt,  18S6;  Bargalntowo,  1887-38;  Freehold,  1830- 
40;  Columbus,  1841-42;  Flemington,  1848;  CUotm. 
1844;  Asbury,  1845-16;  Columbus,  1847 ;  Tora'a  Bir. 
er,  1848-49;  Moorestown,  1850-51;  then  as  sapemo- 
merary  or  snpenunnaled  he  redded  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
until  his  death  in  March,  1867.  He  was  a  troly  de. 
roted  Christian  minister,  laboring  early  and  late  far 
the  flock  under  his  care,  and  thonsands  revere  Us 
memory  as  bleaaed.  See  Jftmitei  o/tJu  Amutai  Cm- 
/ermctt,  1867. 

Page,  Harlan,  a  devoted  American  Christtaa  lay- 
man, noted  fur  hb  philanthropic  labors,  was  bom  at 
Coventry,  Conn.,  July  28,  1791.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  pious  parents ;  received  a  good  education,  and 
was  taught  by  bis  fiither  the  trade  of  a  house-joiner. 
Be  waa  converted  in  1818,  and  united  with  tbe  Church 
In  1884.  Aftw  a  ftirther  reddence  of  fire  yean  is 
hb  native  town,  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  re- 
mained a  short  time.  He  then  rMumed  to  Coventry, 
but,  after  spending  three  years,  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  Jewett  City  \  later  be  engaged  in  tbe  btuinees  of 
engraving  at  Andover.  In  1825  he  was  appointed 
agent  of  &e  General  Depository  of  tbe  American  TtuA 
Society  in  New  Tork,  wbich  was  formed  in  that  year, 
and  be  held  this  position  till  his  death  la  1834.  Bar- 
Ian  Page  embraced  every  opportunity  of  doing  good  to 
bis  fellow-men,  and  made  use  of  many  instnimentali- 
tles.  Tbe  means  which  he  employed  were  writing 
letters,  distributing  tracts,  teaching  in  or  superintend- 
ing Sabbatb-scboolB,boldinK|avyer-meettngs,  and  per- 
sonal conversation  with  those  around  him.  The  no- 
nierous  letters  which  he  wrote  to  unconverted  persoot 
are  models  of  personal  exhortation  and  appeal.  Plain, 
but  courteous ;  pointed,  but  kind  and  gentle,  they  sd- 
dom  fitiled  to  produce  lasting  imfMressions  and  convic- 
tions. It  is  said  that  he  was  instrumental  in  the  coa- 
version  of  mwe  than  one  hundred  persons.  See  Me- 
moir ofHarUm  Page  (published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society). 

Page,  Samuel,  an  English  divine  who  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century  as  vicar  of  Dept- 
A>rd,  and  ^ed  in  1680,  is  noted  as  the  antbor  <^  a  nu»> 
ber  of  sermons  which  are  read  to  diia  day  for  their 
elegance  nf  style.  He  also  wrote  several  thctdogical 
treatises  (Lond.  1609-89).  See  ^  f Ace.  Oron.  (see  Index). 

Page,  WUUam,  an  English  divine  of  note,  was 
bom  at  Hannw.on-tbe-Hill,  in  Middlesex,  and  was  edn- 
cateil  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  whence  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  All-Souls.  In  1629  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  Free  .School  at  Reading,  which  preferment  be  re- 
tained for  almnet  ten  years,  when  he  was  deprived  of  it 
by  the  Dissenters  and  tbe  Revolntioaiste,  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  college  to  the  living  tiS  East  Leaking, 
Berkshire,  and  held  it  until  his  death  in  1663.  He 
wrote  A  Treatiae  in  JuttificatioH  of  Bowimg  at  iMe  Nam 
of  Jemt,  by  way  of  answer  to  an  Appendix  againrt  that 
custom  (OxfonC  1681,4to);  and  also  an  Examinatiem  of 
nch  coHtiderabU  Jteiuoiu  at  are  mad$  ly  JVr,  Prymm 
M  a  I^jf  te  Mr.  Widdeieet  eoaeernmg  fAe  jobbs  A  rgm- 
nifnt,  printed  with  tbe  formef.  He  was  also  tbe  mUtor 
of  Cerlaiit  AnimadtertioiuupoHmmtPns»age$ma  JVaet 
ctmcermag  Schism  and  Schismatics,  by  Mr.  Haiti  of 
Eton  (Oxon.  16ti,  4to);  and  the  Peaco-maier,  or  a 
Briif  Motive  to  Umty  and  Charity  m  R^giom.  He 
likewise  publishi(^,  a,^^^d^t^^^f^  4  Kempis 
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(16S9,  ISmo),  with  «  Urge  epuOe  to  tlw  cute.  See 
Uouk,  Eedet.  Biog.  tu,  490, 491. 
Paget.   See  Pagit, 

Paggi,  GioVAMMt  BATTiaTA,  a  noted  Italian  paints 
a,  was  born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Genot  in 
1654k  Ho  was  tbe  pupil  of  Luca  CambUao,  and  was 
distingoiibed  chiefly  as  a  painter,  though  be  atbdned 
to  iliioincdon  also  as  a  sculptor  and  architect.  About 
1580  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  G«noa  in  consequence 
of  an  unfortunate  homicide  which  the  absurd  conduct 
of  a  fKend  brought  upon  him.  Paggl  went  to  Florence, 
and,  under  the  protection  of  the  grand-dukea  Fraitceaco 
I  and  Ferdinando,  lived  there  in  peace  and  with  rep- 
utation. He  was  recalled  through  archbishop  Sinna- 
no,  afterwards  cardinal,  to  Genoa  aboat  1600,  where 
he  executed  several  excellent  work%  and  gave  a  great 
impulse,  especially  in  coloring,  to  tbe  Genoese  school  of 
painting,  of  which  he  was  the  best  master  in  his  time. 
Pa^i  died  in  1627.  His  masterpieces  are  two  pictures 
in  San  Bartolomeo,  and  the  Slaughler  of  the  ImtocmU, 
betoDging  to  the  Doria  fiimity,  painted  in  1606.  In  1607 
be  publi^ied  a  short  treatise  on  the  theory  of  painting. 
See  Spoonar,  Biog.  Diet,  of  the  /%k  ArU,  a.  r. 

Paglt  Anthony,  a  noted  Frenoh  ecdedastical 
writer,  was  boin  at  Rogna,  a  small  town  in  Ptovence, 
in  1624.  He  took  the  monk's  habit  in  the  convent  of 
tbe  Ooiddien  at  Aries  in  1641.  After  he  had  finished 
the  osoal  coarse  of  stndtes  in  philosophy  and  divinity, 
be  preached  a  while,  and  was  at  length  made  four  sue- 
cesnve  times  provincial  of  his  order.  These  occupations 
did  not  hinder  him  fWwo  devoting  time  to  the  study  <^ 
chronology  and  ecdenastical  history,  branches  of  tun- 
ing in  which  be  excelled.  His  most  considerable  work 
ia  entitled,  Crilica  kittorieo-dtronolagica  mi  AmaJa  ec- 
desiastieot  Baromi,  in  which,  fulloving  that  learned 
cardinal  year  by  year,  he  has  rectided  a  great  num- 
ber of  mistakes,  both  in  chronology  and  in  facta.  Pagi 
published  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  containing  the 
four  first  centuries,  at  Paris  in  1669,  with  a  dedication 
to  tiw  dergy  of  Fiano;,  who  allowed  him  a  penrint. 
The  whole  wmk  was  printed  after  bis  death  in  four 
volumes  folio,  at  Anvers,  at  rather  at  Geneva,  in  1705, 
by  the  care  of  his  nephew,  Francis  Pagi,  of  the  same 
order.  It  is  carried  to  the  year  1198,  where  Bsroniits 
ends.  Fs^  was  greatly  assisted  in  it  by  the  abbe 
Longoerue,  who  also  wrote  the  eulogy  of  our  antbor, 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  (Geneva  edition.  This  Critique 
is  of  great  utility;  but  the  author,  too  fond  striking 
out  something  new,  has  given  a  chronology  of  the 
popes  of  tbe  first  three  centuries  which  is  not  approved 
by  the  critics,  and  more  or  less  impeaches  his  reliability 
as  a  historian.  His  style  is  simple,  but  his  matter 
evinces  study  and  care.  Pagi  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  learned  of  his  time  in  France  and  in  England. 
Among  his  friends  were  Stillingfleet,  Spanheim,  Dod- 
wdl,  eaidioal  Noris,  etc.  He  died  in  lem.  See  THk^ 
no,  Mimoirta,  toL  i  and  xvfi ;  Ecsch  u.  Gmber,  idigr- 
U^a.r.  (J.H.W.) 

PngI,  TrmagoSm,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  also  a 
distinguUbed  French  eccleaiastic,  was  bom  at  Lambesc, 
to  Provence,  in  1664,  He  was  educated  first  by  the 
priests  of  the  Oratory  at  Toulon,  and  then  by  his  un- 
de,  who  inspired  the  boy  with  a  desire  to  serve  the 
Church.  Francois  entered  tbe  Order  of  the  Cordeliers, 
mi,  bSUt  teacUng  plulosophy  (br  some  time,  sought 
fnttber  naental  de^kipment  under  tbe  guidance  of  his 
uncle,  and  thus  became  that  learned  man's  assistant  in 
his  Critiqtu  on  Baronius's  Amt^  Francois  then  laid 
the  plan  nf  a  work  of  his  own,  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Breviarium  Bittor.  chrotwLcril,, ; 
ilbutr.  poHtif,  Roman,  getta,  concilior.  gaieral.  ado,  nrc 
ssa  «M9>Atra  tnm  lacror,  ritUMwt,  turn  attigum  ecckt. 
diwqt/uuB,  capita  com^teteni  (1717-1747).  In  it  Pagi 
msiifesta  great  zeal  for  ultramontane  theology  and  tbe 
exaltation  of  the  papacy.  Hedied  at  Orange  Jan.  31, 
17X1.  8eeKMKMi,ifAMin«,TQl.Tii,a.r. 


Pa'glal  (Heb.  Pagid%  ^M'^Vaft,  ekance  or  mtlU  of 

God;  Sept.  ^ayiqX,  Numb,  i,  18;  elsewhere  ^aycqX), 
son  of  Ocran,  and  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Aaher  at 
the  time  of  the  Exode,  appointed  with  others  to  com- 
mand in  war  (Numb,  i,  18;  ii,  27;  vii,  72,77;  x,  26). 

Paglt  (or  Paget),  Bphraim,  an  English  divine, 
son  of  EuiebiuS)  was  bom  in  London  in  158(i,  and  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.   He  obtained  the 

living  of  St,  Edmund  tbe  King,  in  Lombard  Street, 
London,  of  which  he  was  depri\'ed  at  the*  Rebellion. 
He  retired  to  Deptford,  where  he  died  in  1647.  Pagit 
was  noted  as  a  linguisL  He  wrote  Chritlianographia, 
or  a  DacriptioH  of  the  SwuJrie  Sortt  of  Christiana  tn 
tAe  World  not  eubfect  to  Ike  Pope,  etc  (London,  1635) 
Bterttiograpkia,  or  a  DetaipHon  of  the  Bereeiei  of 
Later' Tim€i  (1645)  ^-.Smnoii  on  St.  Mattkex  vii,  Ifi 
(1645).  SeeAllihoiie,/)icr.^£ri(.aNiIJsMr.4itdoni, 
8.  v.;  Hook,  iSccfafc  JNey.  B.  r. 

Pagit  (or  Fagat),  BnaebltM,  an  EngUsh  Puritan 
minister  and  writer,  was  bora  at  Crawford,  in  North- 
amptonshire, about  1642.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  After  taking  holy  orders  va  the  Church 
Establishment  he  became  succesnvely  vicar  of  Orundle 
and  rector  of  Langton,  in  bis  native  oounty;  afterwards 
he  removed  to  the  living  of  Kilbunpton,  iu  CtnnwoU; 
and  lastly  to  St  Anne  and  St,  Agnes,  London,  in  1604. 
He  died  in  1617.  He  puUished  some  sermons  and  the- 
ological works,  of  which  the  following  are  the  best  known : 
A  ffarmonie  upon  the  Three  EoangeUttt,  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luie  (London,  1684),  translated  from  Calvin  :— 
The  Bittorj/  of  the  Biiie,  briefy  a^iected  by  way  of 
QiwtfHMS  imi  Aiuuw,  printed  at  the  end  of  several  old 
ediUoisoftheKble.  See  Mdai.  Oawn,;  Brook's  Purt- 
tane;  Fuller's  Worlkini  UayA't  Wortkie$i  Stiype's 
Wk^^ ;  AUibone,  BiA  of  Brit,  and  AmBt,  AuOunv, 
8.  v.;  Thomas,  IJict.  qf  Biog.  and  MythoL  s. v. ;  Hook, 
Ecda.Biog.».T. 

Paglla,  Frakcbsco,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Brescia  in  1686.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Guercino,  whose 
manner  he  imitated.  Lanzi  says  he  was  excellent  in 
laying  on  his  colors,  admirable  in  his  chiaroscuro,  but 
he  displayed  little  spirit,  and  his  proportitHW  were  fre- 
quently too  long  and  dender.  His  best  work  is  an 
altar-piece  in  the  church  of  La  Caritft.  He  excelled 
in  portraits,  which  are  distinguished  for  truth  of  char- 
acter, great  purity  of  color,  and  uncommon  relief.  Or^ 
landi  sajrs  he  was  living  in  1700;  others,  that  he  dieil 
about  1700;  and  Zani,  that  he  died  in  1718.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Bitt.  of  the  Fine  Arts,  it,  642. 

Pagni,  Bknedetto,  an  Italian  painter,  was  a  native 
of  Pescia,  and  studied  in  the  school  of  Giulio  Komano 
at  Rome.  He  accompanied  that  master  to  Mantua, 
where  he  assisted  him  in  his  worlts.  He  acquired  con- 
uderaUe  lUstinotlcHi  as  a  historical  painter,  and  exe- 
cuted some  works  for  tbe  churches.  Lanzi  says  his 
picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lorenzo,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Andrea,  at  Hantua,  is  worthy  of  the  school  of 
his  master.  Many  pictures  are  claimed  to  have  been 
executed  by  bira  in  bis  native  city,  but  Lanzi  thinku 
that  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  in  tbe  collegiate  church, 
and  tbe  facade  ^  the  house  of  the  Pagni  fluni^,  are 
the  only  genuine  ones.  Zani  says  he  painted  from 
1525  to  1670.  See  Spornwr,  Biog,  BiA  of  the  Fine 
^r<^ii,6^«48. 

Pagninua,  Sahctbs,  an  Italian  monk,  noted  as  a 
Hebraist  and  exegete,  by  Buxtorf  called  "  Vir  liugua- 
rum  Orientalinm  peritissimus,"  was  bom  at  Lucca  in 
1466,  He  became  a  Dominican  in  I486,  and  was  tbe 
pupil  of  Savonarola  and  others  famous  in  theology  and 
Oriental  learning  at  Fiesoli,  where  bis  rapd  prepress 
won  tbe  esteem  of  cardinal  de  ICedici,  afterwards  Leo  X, 
Having  received  holy  orden,  Pagninua  devoted  himself 
to  tb;  dulMS  of  the  pulpit,  and  tbe  nersuasive  eomest- 
oesi  of  his  preaching  nvlfitBH^  Mr8wQgl^«rts. 
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Under  Leo  X  h«  wu  profcMor  of  a  school  of  OrwnUl 
litenture,  founded  by  that  pontiff  at  Borne :  but  sft«r 
Leo's  de«eue  he  ncoompanied  the  cardinol-le^te  to 
Avi^FRon,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Lyons,  where  he 
became  a  teak) as  opponent  of  the  Reformed  religion, 
and  was  the  means  of  founding  a  hospital  for  the  plague. 
He  died  there  in  1641,  honored  and  regretted  by  rich 
and  poor. 

The  learned  works  of  Pagninus  have  been  highly 
estwmed  by  ume,  severely  criticised  by  others.  (1.) 
He  published  at  Lyons,  in  1528,  Vrterit  a  novi  Tata- 
Bunfi  nova  traiulatia,  which  had  been  the  labor  of 
thirty  years,  and  was  to  have  been  piibliahed  at  the 
expense  of  Leo  X  had  he  lived  to  see  it  finished.  In 
the  preface  he  details  the  care  which  he  had  taken  to 
make  the  work  perfect.  It  is  the  first  Latin  Bible  in 
which  the  verseii  of  each  chapter  are  distinguished  and 
numbered  as  in  the  original,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  closeness  with  which  the  Lai  in  is  made  to  fol- 
low and  uke  the  shape  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  fiicharil 
Simon  charges  him  with  this  as  a  fault,  saying  that  it 
not  only  makes  bis  language  obscure  and  barbaruus, 
but  sometimes  changes  the  sense  of  the  original.  Ser^ 
vetuB  published  a  folio  edition  of  this  work,  which  he 
infected  with  his  own  errors,  at  Lyons  in  1642.  That 
of  Arias  Hontanus,  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  exagger- 
ates the  peculiarities  of  bis  Latin  style.  Stilt  the  edi- 
tions of  1699  and  1610-13,  In  8vo,  which  gire  an  inters 
linear  and  word-for-word  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
with  the  roweUpoints,  is  to  this  day  the  most  conven- 
ient Hebrew  Kbie  for  bef^nners.  (2.)  His  Tknaunu 
Lingua  Sancta  (Lyons,  l.'>29,  in  folio)  is  much  esteem- 
ed. The  folio  edition  of  Geneva,  1614,  by  J.  Hercier 
and  A.  Cavalleri,  is  very  inferior,  and  in  many  places 
corrnpt.  There  is  also  a  Paris  edition,  in  4to,  of  1548. 
(3.)  An  abridgment  of  the  Thetaurug  in  8vo,  with  the 
title  Thftauri  Pagitm  JCpUome,  was  printed  at  Ant- 
werp in  1616,  and  often  reprinted.  He  also  published 
(4.)  ItngogeM  iru  itUrodaetioHU  ad  tacrut  Uiltrat  Uber 
wmt  (Lyons,  1528, 4to;  ibid.  1536,  fol).  (5.)  Hebrai- 
cnrum  instUuliomm  tibri  qvaiuor  ex  Rabbi  David  Kimr 
chi  prion  parte  fert  traiucripU  (ibid.  1526;  Paris, 
1549),  both  4tos.  (6.)  An  abridgment  of  this  gram- 
mar, also  in  4to,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1546  and 
1556.  (7.)  Catena  Arfftntea  w  Pentaieackum  (Lynns, 
1586,  folio),  in  tax  volumes.  Thin  is  a  collection  of  the 
comments  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  writers  on  the 
live  books  of  Moses.  He  also  produced  several  other 
learned  works.  See  Itistoire.  de*  hommet  tUtulrea  de 
Vordrt  de  St.  Dominique,  by  Tuuron ;  BibUot/uca  Sanda, 
by  Sixtus  of  Siena. — Kitto,  s,  r. 

Pagoda  (according  to  some,  a  corruption  of  the 
Sanscrit  word  bhagavaia.  from  hhagavat,  sacred;  but 
according  to  others  a  comiption  of  put-gada,  from  the 
Persian  put,  idol,  and  gada,  house)  is  the  name  of  cer- 
tain UindQ  temples,  which  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able monuments  of  HindQ  architecture.  Though  the 
woni  itself  designates  but  the  temple  where  the  deity — 
especially  Siva,  and  his  consort  DargA  or  Pftrrati— was 
worshipped,  a  pagoda  is  in  reality  an  aggregate  of 
various  monuments,  which  in  their  totality  constitute 
the  holy  place  sacred  to  the  god.  Sanctuaries,  porches, 
colonnades,  gat«ways,  walls,  tanks,  etc,  are  generally 
combined  for  this  purpose,  according  to  a  plan  which 
is  more  or  less  uniform.  Several  series  of  walls  form 
an  enclosure;  between  them  are  alleys,  habitations  for 
the  priests,  etc,  and  the  interior  is  occupied  by  the 
temple  itself,  with  buildings  for  the  pilgrims,  tanks, 
porticos,  and  open  colonnades.  The  walls  have  at 
their  openings  gopura»,  or  large  pyramidal  gateways, 
higher  than  themselves,  and  so  constructed  that  the 
gopura  of  the  outer  wall  is  always  higher  than  that  of 
the  succeeding  inner  wall,  the  pagoda  itself  being  smaller 
than  the  smallest  gopura.  The  extent  of  the  enclo^ 
ing  walls  is  generally  oonstderable ;  in  neat  inatanoes 
they  conust  of  hewn  stones  of  coloaaal  dimenfiona, 
pUced  upon  one  another  without  mortar  or  cement,  hot 


iviih  stich  nilmirsbk  Accuracv  ibat  their  joiDli  i-f 
n  iinilv  viMitile.  The  g^aLeways  are  pvTunidal  Wt-lr 
iiii^x  iif  iliL'  mciHC  elabciracc^  wnrkmanahip ;  they  codedI 
iii  rvt'vural.  Aum^itmi^  as  oiany  as  fifUicn  swricL  Hkl 
]jaj;i«.ta!*  ihcnistlvofl,  too,  are  cif  a  pyramidai  Jat^ 
vflri-)u%  layerfl  uf  stones  having  been  piled  upon  oihis. 
iillii^r  III  aiii»;t.'»i'ive  TCCiwiv>n;  in  mme  ^agiidas,  b^- 
fviT.  the  pyrdmi-LaJ  form  begins  only  with  the  hi^bn 
itLirib^,  tlif  brDad  \iajb\s  exteii:ling  to  about  a  third  of 
till?  heljjhi.  of  Ctic  whole  building.     The  uT  iJbt 

ilifTcTt-iil  IVTra<.'ijs  are'  yc-rlLcal;  but  the  LnuifiiUifD  friVD 
(.jic  I'll  thp  liilitr  ia  eflVf[fd  by  a  vault  suns  nun  ted  hr  ■ 
K'ri^'-*  iiT  .smnlL  ^TupiiliLx,  which  lilde  the  vauJi  itMlT.  A 
tiiicli.'  i:'id{iiilH,  hi'un  cjul  inf  ihc  stnne,  and  bnrmiHcntrl 
l>y  ii  g^iit'iaJly  lt^hiis  the  whulie  arrucum; 

H'liirnirrn  i-he  LtitcT  al»n  etiilA  in  faiitaAtical  afiiia  (rfa 
IrLii-likc  phajje  or  in  c-ncave  roof*.  TJic  p*g»d>s  art 
C'lVi  rii'il  all  iivi^c  viilYi  thi?  nobesL  oniami-iiCaliim.  Tu 
|iil;i-^ti.'n<  find  cilumtiw,  wliii:h  Uhe  a,  pn^rninent  rank  is 
thi'  iirnamciital  puTtiun  of  these  l«fDple«,  sbow  the 
(.TcqirHi  i-nrlL'tv  of  furms ;  siime  paf^Nlim  are  also  om- 
lui'l  with  Htrijis  til'  ciippcf,  haviiti;  the  apjt^araiice  rf 
j;<<liL    Tlirre  arc  iiB^LHlaa  of  sll  eiies  ini  India.  Sons 


Wal-Cbfng  Pspida,  Bungkok. 


cf  ih'cni  hdvc  Va^u  erected  by  wealthy  ilin'IAs  for  the 
pLir^msf  nf  (wrfunninf;  thpif  private  Jevatiitns  in  tb«ni, 
mil  mnrf-ip-ind  in  cbaracler  to  the  Western  chapcUi 
111  ilie  L'nw  of  Hie  \B.Tf[fi  i^ajrodas,  vaAt  cndowtn^oU  in 
nany  iuduinccs  ^  ^ 


,iii>tftHri«titpport,a«w*il 
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■a  for  tbe  idols  they  oontain  and  the  Bnhmiiu  that 
attend  them. 

"The  mo«t  celebrated  pagodw  on  the  mainUnd  of 
latSa  are  tboae  of  Mathm,  TtichuK^M^  Cludtintnoii, 
KMi}eTCfaBi,Jaggeniaat,  and  Dcogiir,iMKr  Ellon.  That 
of  lUthnra  conmts  of  four  ttmiea,  aod  is  about  68  feet 
bigh;  ita base  compriaes about  40  aqoare  feet.  luflnt 
Moiy  is  made  of  hewn  stones,  heavily  adorned  with  cop- 
per and  gilt ;  the  otbeis  are  of  brick.  A  gntt  number  of 
figures,  especially  repTesenting  deitieB,  tigen,  and  «le- 
pbanla,  cover  the  btdlding;   The  pagoda  of  Tanjore  ia 
Uie  most  beaudful  monument  of  thto  Idlnd  in  the  south  of 
India;  its  height  is  200  feet,  and  the  fridth  of  its  basis 
is  eqoal  to  two  thirds  of  its  height.    Tlie  pagoda  of 
Trichinopoli  is  erected  on  a  hill  elevated  about  300  feet 
over  tbe  plain;  it  differs  in  style  from  other  pagodas 
dedicated  to  foahminical  worship,  and  exhibits  great 
similarity  with  the  Buddhistic  monuments  of  'Hbeb 
The  great  pagoda  of  Chalambron,  in  Tanjore,  is  one  of 
tbe  moat  oelebnted  and  ono  of  the  most  sacred  of  India, 
k  ia  dedicated  to  Sivt  and  Ffttvati,  and  is  Sited  with 
rep  resell  t«  Lions  belonging  to  tbe  mythical  history  of 
these  gods.    The  buildings  of  which  this  pagoda  is 
composed  cover  an  oblong  square  360  feet  long  and 
210  feet  wide.    At  Konjeveram  there  are  two  pagodas 
—the  one  dedicated  to  Kra,  and  the  other  to  P&rvatL 
The  pagodas  of  JaKcmant^  on  the  north  end  of  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  are  three;  they  are  erected  like- 
wise in  honor  of  Kva,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
black  stones — whence  ttiey  are  called  by  Europeans  the 
Kack  Pagodas— measuring  1122  feet  in  tength,  696  feet 
in  width,  and  24  feet  in  height.    The  hdght  of  the 
principal  of  these  thne  pagodas  is  said  to  be  844  feet ; 
aeen^ng  to  Bome^  however,  it  does  not  exceed  120  to  123 
Ceet.    Tlie  pagoda  of  Deogur,  near  EUora,  oonrists  also 
of  three  pagodas,  sacred  to  ^va;  they  have  no  sculpt- 
ures, however,  except  a  trident,  the  weapon  of  Siva, 
which  ia  visible  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  temples. 
The  ramiuinente  of  Mavaliptu^  on  the  coast  of  Ooro- 
nundel,  are  generally  called  the  Seven  Pagodas;  but 
as  these  monuments — which  are  rather  a  whole  city 
than  merely  temples — are  buildings  cut  out  of  the  liv- 
ing lock,  tbey  bekng  more  |Hoperiy  to  the  cnt-rock 
monuoMnta  of  India  than  to  the  Bpedaldaaa  of  Indian 
awhUectwre  eooprised  nnder  the  tenn  pagod^  (Cham- 
b»). 


Seqnol  Pagoda,  Bango<nt,  Bttrmah. 

"The  pagodas  in  Bnrmah,"  says  Hr.Boardman,  "are 
the  most  prominent  and  expensive  of  all  the  sacred 
buildings.  Tbey  are  solid  structures,  btiilt  of  brick, 
aod  plastered.  Some  of  them  are  gilt  throughout, 
ttbence  they  are  called  ffolden  pagodas.  The  hugest 
ptgoda  in  Tavoy  is  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  That  which 
.  ia  BKMt  frequented  w  not  so  lai^   It  stands  on  a  base 


somewhat  elevated  above  the  adjacent  surfhce,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  row  of  more  than  forty  small  pagodas, 
about  six  feet  high,  atanding  ou  the  aame  ^vated  base. 
In  variooB  niches  round  the  central  image  are  small 
alabaster  images.  Both  the  central  and  the  sucroonding 
psgodaa  are  gUt  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  and  each 
one  ia  surrounded  with  an  umbrella  of  iron,  which  is  alto 
gilt.  Attached  to  the  umbrella  of  the  central  pagoda  is  a 
row  of  small  beUs  or  jingles,  which,  when  there  is  even 
a  alight  breexe,  keep  a  continual  chiming.  A  low  wall 
surrounds  the  small  pagodas,  outside  of  which  are  tem- 
ples, pagodas  of  vaiioue  uiea,  and  other  appendages  of 
pagoda  worship,  sacred  trees  or  thrones,  sacred  bells  tu 
be  rung  by  worshippers,  and  various  figures  of  fabulous 
things,  creatures,  and  persons  mentioned  in  the  Burmaii 
sacred  books.  Around  these  is  a  high  wall,  within 
which  DO  devout  worshipper  presumes  to  tread  without 
putting  off  bis  shoes.  It  is  conudered  holy  ground. 
OutBi<to  tbb  wall  are  perhaps  twenty  Zayat^  and  a 
kyung.  Tbe  whole  occu|Hes  about  an  acre  of  ground. 
The  total  numbw  of  pagodas  in  Tavoy  ia  immense. 
Laige  and  small,  they  probaUy  exceed  a  thousand. 
Before  leaving  America,  I  used  to  pray  that  pagodas 
might  be  converted  into  Christian  churches.  But  I 
did  not  know  that  they  were  solid  monuments  of  brick 
or  stone,  without  any  cavity  or  internal  apartments. 
They  can  become  Cbristian  ehnrchea  only  by  beiug 
demolished  and  built  anew."  Tbe  Dagong  pagoda  at 
RangotHi  is  the  most  magnificent  in  Kirmah.  A  de- 
scription of  it  is  given  by  Hrg.  Judson.  See  her  Mmmr, 
and  the  Ckrutitm  OJffring. 

The  mode  of  worship  in  these  heathen  temples  is  as 
follows :  When  a  Hindd  comes  to  a  pagoda  to  wor- 
ship, he  walks  round  the  building  as  often  as  he  pleases, 
keeping  the  right  hand  towards  it;  he  then  enters  the 
vestibule,  and  if  there  be  a  bell  in  it,  as  ts  usually  the 
case,  he  strikes  upon  it  two  or  three  timp&  He  then 
advances  to  the  threshold  of  the  shrine,  presents  bEs  of- 
fering to  the  Brahmin  in  attendance,  mutters  inaudibly 
a  short  prayer,  accompanied  with  prostration  of  the 
body,  or  simply  with  the  act  of  lifting  his  hands  to  his 
fordiead,  and  straightway  retires.  The  ceremonies  ob- 
served 1^  the  HindOs  in  building  a  pagoda  are  curious. 
Tbey  first  enckwe  the  ground  on  which  the  pagoda  is 
to  be  built,  and  allow  the  grass  to  grow  on  it.  When 
the  grass  has  grown  considerably,  they  turn  an  ash-col- 
ored cow  into  the  enclosure  to  roam  at  pleasure.  Next 
day  they  examine  carefully  where  tbe  cow,  which  they 
reckon  a  sacred  animal,  has  condescended  to  rest  its 
body,  and  baring  dug  a  deep  pit  on  that  consecnled 
spot,  they  place  there  a  marble  pillar,  so  that  it  may  rise 
a  conaideraUe  distance  above  the  ground.  On  Uiis  pil- 
lar tbey  place  tbe  image  of  the  god  to  whom  the  pagoda 
is  to  be  consecrated.  The  pagoda  is  then  built  quite 
around  the  pit  in  which  the  pillar  is  placed.  The  place 
in  which  the  image  stands  ia  dark,  but  lights  are  kqtt 
burning  in  front  of  tbe  idol. 

"The  term  pagoda  is,  in  a 
loose  way,  also  applied  to  those 
Chinese  buildings  of  a  tower- 
form  which  consist  of  several 
stories,  each  story  containing  a 
single  room,  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  gallery  covered 
with  a  protruding  roof.  These 
buildings,  faoYrever,  AiUtt  mate- 
rially from  the  Hindfi  pagodas, 
not  only  so  far  as  their  style  and 
exterior  appearance  are  con- 
cerned, but  inasmuch  as  tbey 
are  buildings  intended  for  other 
than  religious  purposes.  The 
Chinese  call  them  TVi,  and  tbey 
are  generally  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  a  celebrated  per- 
sonage or  tome  remarkable 
ereot;  and  fw  thU  iea«ff^{«Q,by ' 
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Uiey  m  placed  on  so  roe  derated  ^t,  where  they  mi; 
be  conspicuous,  and  add  to  the  channs  of  the  scenery. 
Some  of  tbcae  buildings  have  a  height  of  160  feet;  the 
flneat  known  Bpedmeo  of  them  is  the  famow  Porcelain 
Tower  of  Nankin.  The  application  of  the  name  pagoda 
to  a  Chinese  temple  should  be  diaoountenanced,  for,  as 
a  rule,  a  Chinese  temple  b  an  insignificant  bailding, 
seldom  more  than  two  stories  high,  and  built  of  wood ; 
the  exceptions  are  rare,  and  where  they  occur,  as  at 
Pekin,  such  temples,  howerer  magnificent,  have  no  ar- 
chitectural affinity  with  a  HindA  pagoda."  (Chambers). 
See  WUIiama,  Middle  Kingdom,  I,  SS,  101, 182;  ii,  17; 
HuCiCUnese  A'fl^pire^ii,  166iq.;  Botu'a/iidfta;  Trevor, 

Pa'hath-Mo'Sb  (Heb.  Padi'atA  MoSb',  nns 
SEtiia,  ffovernor  [lit,  patka]  o/Moak ;  Sept.  ^adS  [v.  r. 
*aXad,  etc,]  Mwii/j;  Vulg.  Phahatk-Moah,  "goremor 
of  Hoab"X  the  head  of  one  of  the  chief  houses  of  the 
tribe  of  Jndah,who  ugned  his  name  to  the  sacred  cor- 
enant  of  NehemUfa  (Neh.  z,  14).  aC  410.  "Aa  w« 
read  in  1  Chron.  iv,  22,  of  a  family  <^  Shiltmites,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  who  in  very  early  times '  had  dominion 
in  Hoab,'  it  may  be  conjectured  that  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  name.  It  is  perhaps  a  slight  corroboration  of 
this  conjecture  that  we  find  in  Ezra  ii,  6  that  the  sons 
of  Fahath-Hoab  had  among  their  number  -  children  of 
Joab so  also  in  1  Cbrott.  iv  we  find  these  families  who 
had  dominion  in  Moab  very  much  mixed  with  the  sons 
of  CaMi,  among  whom,  in  1  Chno.  iij  M ;  iv,  14,  we  find 
the  house  of  Joab.  It  m^  further  be  conjectured  that 
tbu  dominion  of  the  sons  of  Sbelah  in  Moab  had  some 
connectitm  with  the  migration  of  Elimelech  and  his 
suns  into  the  country  of  Uoab,  as  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Ruth ;  nor  should  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
names  nnfi?  (Ophrah),  1  Chron.  iv,  14,  and  ^9^7 
(Orpah),  Ruth  i,  4^  be  overlooked.  Jerome,  indeed, 
following  doubtless  his  Uebnw  master,  givea  a  mys- 
tical interpretation  to  the  names  in  1  Chron.  iv,  22,  and 
translates  the  strange  word  Ja$kubi4diem, '  they  return- 
ed to  Leem'  (Bethlehem).  The  author  of  QumL  HA, 
in  Lib.  Paraleip.  (printed  in  Jerome's  works)  follows  up 
this  opening,  and  makes  Jokiro  {qui  stare  fecit  tolem)  to 
mean  Eliakim,  and  the  men  of  Cboaeba  (tnrt  pundad*), 
Joash  and  Saniph  (tecurut  et  ineendens),  to  mean  Mah- 
lon  and  Chilion,  who  took  wives  (4^7B)  in  Moab,  and 
returned  (i.  e.  Ruth  and  Naomi  did)  to  the  plentiful 
bread  of  Bethlehem  {hotm  of  brrad) ;  interpretations 
which  an  so  fiv  worth  noticing  as  Aey  point  to  ancient 
traditions  connecting  the  migration  of  Elimelech  and  his 
•ons  with  the  Jewish  dominion  in  Moab  mentioned  in 
1  Chron.  iv,2X.  However,as  regards  the  name  Pabath- 
Moab,  this  eariy  and  obscure  connection  of  the  families 
of  Shelah,  the  son  of  Judah.  with  Moab  seems  to  supply 
a  not  improbable  origin  for  the  name  itself,  and  to  throw 
some  glimmering  upon  the  association  of  the  children  of 
Joshua  and  Joab  with  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab.  Tfaat 
Una  fhmily  was  of  high  rank  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  we 
learn  from  thnr  appearing  fourth  in  order  in  the  two 
luts  (Ezra  ii,  6;  Neh.  vii,  11),  and  ftom  their  chief 
having  signed  arcond  among  the  lay  princes  (Neh.  x, 
14).  It  was  also  the  most  numerous  (2818  [2812])  of 
all  the  families  specified,  except  the  Benjamite  house  of 
Senaab  (Neh.  vii,  S8).  The  name  of  the  chief  of  the 
bouse  of  Pahatb-Moab  in  Nehemiah's  time  waa  Ha- 
shub ;  and,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  numbers  of  his 
family,  we  find  htm  repairing  two  portions  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusslem  (Neh.  iii,  U,  28).  It  m^  also  be  noticed, 
as  slightly  confirming  the  view  of  Pahath-Moab  being 
a  Shilonite  family,  that  whereas  in  1  Chron.  ix,  6-7, 
and  Neb.  xi,  6-7,  we  find  the  Benjamite  families  in  close 
Juxtapoation  with  the  Sbilonites,  so  in  the  building  of 
the  w^l,  where  each  family  built  the  portion  over  against 
their  own  habitation,  we  find  Benjamin  and  Haahnb  tbe 

■^ath-Moabite  coupled  together  (Neh.  iii,  28).  The 
tthet  notices  of  tbe  family  are  found  in  Ena  viii, 


4,  where  two  hnndred  of  its  males  are  aaid  to  have  ac- 
companied Elihoenai,  the  son  of  Zerafaiah,  wbco  be 
came  up  with  Eara  from  Babykm ;  and  in  Enrn  z,  30. 
where  eight  of  tbe  aona  of  Pahath-llaab  are  named  m 
having  Uken  strange  mvea  in  tin  tinia  of  Bani^  gov- 
ernment" (Smith).   See  Pasha. 

Pah-kwa,  a  Chinese  dtann,eonsistiiig  of  eighth 
grama  arranged  in  a  drcular  form ;  it  ia  in  moat  eommcM 
use  in  China.   Tbe  figure  ia  thna  fined.   Tha  eight 
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Pih-kwa. 

diagrams  are  described  by  Hr.  Cuthbertaon,  an  Ameri- 
can missionaiy  to  the  Cfainese,  as  follows :  "  They  are 
triplHa  of  Una,  wbcdc  and  twokeni  the  vaoooa  oombi- 
nationa  which  produce  eight  seu  of  UiplM%  each 
having  iia  peculiar  pfopeniea.  Thcoe  by  further  mm- 
binations  produce  sixty-four  fignrea,  whiidi  alao  poaaw 
their  peculiar  powers.  The  first  set  are  rapieseota- 
tive  respectively  of  heaven,  vapor,  fire,  (bunder,  windt. 
water,  roountains,  earth.  Theae  mysteriouB  ligiuca  em- 
body in  soma  ittscruubla  mannor  the  etenmCa  of  all 
change,  the  deatiniea  of  all  ages,  tbe  flat  princtpiaa  of 
all  morale,  tbe  foundation  of  all  actioaB.  Tbqr,  of 
course,  furnish  important  elementa  for  the  aabtle  eal- 
culations  of  the  diviner.  From  such  a  system  of  eakn- 
lation  tbe  results  obtained  must  depend  whoUy  ^>on 
the  ingenuity  of  the  practitioner.  The  figure  of  tbe 
eight  diagrams  is  seen  everywhere  It  ia  often  worn 
on  tbe  person.  It  is  seen,  too,  potted  in  conqMcoou* 
pomtions  dxmt  bouses,  chiefly  over  the  door,  to  psvTcnt 
tbeingreasafeTilinflnenoes."  See DoolitUe, CUm oarf 
Ike  Chimue  (N.  Y.  1866,  S  vols.  12mo);  Nevina,  CMsu 
mi  Uu  Chimm  (N.  T.  1869,  ISmo). 

Pal  (1  CbroD.  i,  60).  See  Pad; 

PaigttoUne,  an  Italian  engraver,  of  whom  oearcely 
anything  is  known,  has  left  a  light  but  s|Mriled  etchiiig. 
bearing  his  name,  after  the  |HCtnre  by  Paul  Teiomac. 
representing  The  Mother  of  Moaea  broitffhl  to  Pharaok'i 
DavghUr  as  a  yurtefar  her  Son.  Zani  spells  his  naioe 
Paigftoine. — Spooner,  Biog.  ffitt.q/'tkti  A'tw  A  rtt,  ii, 

Paila  is,  according  to  the  Purinas  (q.  v.),  one  of 
the  disciples  of  Vyftsa(q.  v.),  the  reputed  arranger  of  the 
Tedas  (q.  v.) ;  he  was  taught  by  the  latter  Uie  lUg-Veda. 
and,  on  his  part,  communicated  this  knowledge  to  Bkth- 
kaU  and  IndrapramttL  This  tradition,  theicfcr^  im- 
pliea  that  Paila  waa  one  of  the  eariiest  eomiukn  ef  tbe 
Big-Veda. 

Palo  (Mystical),  a  certain  indeacribaUe  agony 
which  has  been  believed  by  mystics  to  be  necessaiv  to 
prepare  them  for  a  state  of  rapture.  "  This  ntysterinoy 
pain,"  says  Mr.  Vaughan  {Hours  with  fht  Mjfttia),  "u 
no  new  thing  in  the  histon'  of  royaticiam.  It  is  one  of 
the  trials  of  mystical  initiation.  It  is  the  death  essen- 
tial to  the  auperhnman  hdgbt.  With  St.  Theress  tbe 
physical  oat  ore  oontributea^  much  oioro  lately  than 
oBual;  andinho^BapdO^Oup^tdSl^DgreaiUisk^ 
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eatod  at  a  aiMe  adnnoed  period  of  the  iemoty.  St. 
Frano*  of  Aasui  hy  ddt  lot  two  y«an  under  prepen- 
tory  Quieries.  CaUiariiie  of  ^ene  bore  five  yean  of 
privation,  and  wu  tormented  by  devils  beddee,  For 
6ve  yean,  and  yet  igaia  for  mure  than  three  times 
live,  Magdalena  de  Pazzi  eudured  such  aridity  that  she 
believed  henelf  fonaken  of  Uod.  Balthazur  Alvarez 
suffered  for  uxteen  years  before  be  earned  his  extraor- 
dinary iUuminatMMi.  Tberesa,tber«  can  be  little  doubt, 
regarded  her  fainiing-apells,  byataria,  cramps,  and  ner^ 
vous  seizures  at  divine  visitations.  In  tlmr  action  and 
reacttun  body  and  soul  were  continually  injuring  each 
otber.  Tbe  excitement  of  halluduatim  would  produce 
an  attack  of  her  disorder,  and  the  disease  again  foster 
the  ballncinatioa.  Servitude,  whether  of  mind  or  of 
body,  introduces «— 'y^W  unknown  to  fteedom."  "  These 
nifi^rings,"  adds  the  same  writer, "  are  attributed  by  the 
mystics  to  the  surpassing  nature  of  tbe  truths  manifest- 
ed to  our  finite  faculties  (as  the  sun-glare  pains  the  eye); 
to  tbe  anguish  involved  in  the  surrender  of  every  ordi- 
nary  support  or  enjoyment,  when  the  soul,  suspended  (as 
Theresa  describes  it)  between  heaven  and  earth,  can  de- 
rive eolace  from  neither;  to  the  intensity  of  the  aspira- 
tiona  awakened,  rendering  those  limita^ns  of  our  con* 
ditioa  here,  wtdeh  det^  oa  ftom  God,  an  intolerable 
uppfwitm ;  and  to  deqtair,  hy  which  the  soul  is  tried, 
faeUig  1^  to  believe  bendf  Ibnakcii  by  the  God  she 
loraa,"  See  MimouiL 

Paine,  Jamem  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
near  Lon^anderry,  Ireland,  Dec  25,  1801.  He  received 
that  early  training  in  spiritual  things  for  which  the 
PreBb3terians  of  The  mother  country  are  proverbial 
During  the  year  1820  bis  parents  emigrated  to  the  Unit- 
ed Sutes,  and  became  members  of  Dr.  Baxter's  congre- 
gatiou  in  Lexington,  Va.,  where  he  profeased  religion, 
and  soon  after  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  ministry.  He 
graduated  with  honor  at  Wa^ington  College,  Lexing- 
ton, Va. ;  studied  theology  in  tbe  seminary  at  Princeton, 
N.  j.;  was  licensed  by  Lexington  Presbytery  in  1829, 
ordained  in  ISSO,  and  labored  as  a  mlMionary  for  several 
years  at  Warm  Springs  and  Kew  Monmouth  churches, 
He  afterwards  took  charge  of  Fairfield  and  Timber 
lUdge  Churches,  Vo.  It  was  here  that  the  beat  years  of 
bis  Ufe  were  spent;  ever  ready  to  preach,  hewcnt  in  and 
out  before  hb  people,  leading  them  like  a  true  shepherd 
for  twenty-three  years.  From  thence  he  was  called  to 
the  Church  at  Somerville,  Tenn.,  where  he  cmitinued  to 
labor  until  his  death,  April  7,  1860.  Mr.  Paine,  though 
not  an  author,  often  wrote  for  the  press.  His  preaching 
was  clear  and  expository ;  bis  style  free  fhim  ^  aflteta- 
tion  or  vagueness;  bis  all-conqiiering  desiia  was  a  rin- 
rie  bnnhig  zeal  to  glorify  God  in  tbt  salvaUon  of  souls. 
SeaWilson,/VvA0M/.^&iMiMK^18fll,p.lO4.  (J.US.) 

Paine,  Thomas,  a  noted  American  apaenlativB 
writer,  and  prominent  political  diameter  In  the  eolo- 
nial  history  of  this  country-,  whose  influence  npon  his 
day  and  generation  was  unfavorable  to  Christianity, 
though  not  altogether  to  civilisation,  deserves  a  place 
here  for  his  repeated  attempla  to  modify  the  religioas 
tboagfat  of  this  country. 

Life. — Paine  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  saw 
the  light  of  this  world  Jan.  29, 1737,  at  Thetford,  in  tbe 
eoQDtgF  erf  Norfolk.  His  &ther,  who  was  a  Quaker, 
bvouf^C  him  up  to  Us  own  business,  that  al  a  stay- 
maker.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Thomas  removed  to 
London,  where  he  worked  some  time  at  his  bostneas. 
He  then  went  to  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  where,  in  1760, 
be  married  the  daughter  of  an  exciseman,  and  obtained 
a  place  in  tbe  excise,  but  retained  it  only  about  a  year, 
and  then  became  an  asdstant  at  a  school  in  the  a^gfa- 
borfaood  of  London.  After  leaving  this  sitaation  he 
was  agun  employed  In  the  exdoe,  and  was  rituated  at 
Lewes,  in  Sussex.  Here  be  had  gained  some  reputa- 
tion by  various  pieces  of  poetry,  and  bad  been  selected 
by  the  excisemen  of  the  neighborhood  to  draw  up 
ne  Cam  i^tlu  Offictn  of  £x<iSm,wiii  Smarkt  on  tke 
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Qua^^tealioiu  of  Ogicen^  tmd  on  ikt  lamtnm  Bvtb 
miimg  to  lk«  JUnnve/rom  lAe  Ituttgteiemy  aflkepm- 
emt  8a'<aie$  (1773).  The  ability  displayed  in  this  hia 
first  prose  composition  induced  one  <rfthe  commission- 
ers of  excise  to  ^ve  him  a  letter  of  Introduction  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  then  in  London  as  a  deputy  fVom 
the  colonies  of  North  America  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. Franklin  was  &vorably  impressed  with  Paine, 
and,  billing  that  his  services  might  prove  benefldal  to 
the  colonies,  advised  him  to  go  to  America.  Paine 
toirit  the  advice,  settled  at  Philadelphia  In  1774,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literary  works.  He  became  a  con- 
tributor to  various  periodical  works,  and  In  January, 
177S,  editor  of  the  Pkiiaikfy/tia  Magatime.  In  1776,  at 
the  outbreak  of  our  colonial  conflict,  be  embraced  tlM 
cause  of  the  colonies,  and  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  army.  He  had  previously  influenced  public  opin- 
ion in  fiivor  of  independence  from  the  British  throne 
by  an  article  which  he  published  in  the  iVmuyjrama 
Journal  (October,  1V7&),  entitled  "  Serious  Thoughts." 
In  it  be  declared  for  political  equality,  and  gave  ex- 
pression to  tbe  hope  of  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery. 
He  now  ftirther  encouraged  the  radical  movers  for  sep- 
aration by  another  publication  of  his,  entitled  Common 
Bout  (Phlla.  1776,  Svo).  These  writings  made  a  pro- 
found impresdon,  especUIly  tbe  latter,  and  eontributed 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  make  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try of  one  mind.  Tbe  masses,  who  hied  reasoned  but 
little  on  the  subject,  were  stirred  to  activity,  and  thns 
thousands  who  would  otherwise  have  been  passive,  if 
not  opponents  to  tbe  independence  scheme,  w«o 
toonght  to  the  idd  of  the  Revolatioaary  movemott. 
True,  some  of  his  political  teachings  ooaU  not  have 
tbe  endorsement  of  tbe  moral  and  religions  element ; 
yet  the  truth  cannot  be  withheld  that  Thomas  Paine 
was  one  of  the  most  powsi  ful  actors  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary drama,  and  that,  whatever  his  fimings,  erron, 
or  vices,  bis  service  to  his  adopted  country  shotild 
not  be  forgotteiu  Some  writers  hare  denied  his  po- 
litical services,  and  have  declared  U  impossible  that,  a 
stranger  at  the  outbreak  of  the  colonial  straggle,  ha 
could  have  influenced  public  opinion  In  America ;  but 
such  should  remember  that  tbe  contemporaries  of  Paine 
—and  worthy  men  many  of  them  certainly  were  who 
associated  with  Paine— Judged  differently,  and  not  only 
freely  circulated  his  writings,  but  gave  expression  to 
their  worth  for  political  purposes  by  voting  him  jCfiOO 
through  tbebr  legislators,  be^des  conferring  on  him  tbe 
degree  of  M.A.  (Penni>y)vaoia  Univerdty),  and  mem- 
berabip  In  tbeb*  choicest  literaty  association,  the  Amer- 
ican Fliilosophicai  Society.  Though  in  the  anny,  Paine 
continued  to  employ  bis  pen.  In  December,  1776,  be 
published  his  first  Oiiw,  which  opened  with  tbe  phrase, 
**  These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls."  So  well 
was  ft  believed  to  meet  the  eme^enciy  <rf  those  times 
that  It  was,  by  order,  read  at  the  head  of  every  regi- 
ment, and  is  pronounced  to  have  done  much  to  rouse 
the  drooping  ardor  of  tbe  people.  He  continued  sndi 
pnblications  until  the  attainment  of  peace  in  176S.  In 
1777  be  was  made  secreterj'  to  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aflairs,  but  in  1779  be  was  obliged 
to  resign  this  post,  because  be  had  in  an  excited  en- 
counter divulged  tbe  secrete  of  bis  office.  In  1781 
Pdne  WIS  sent  to  Franca  with  colonel  Lawrence  to 
negotiate  a  lou,  in  which  be  wu  more  than  soocess- 
All ;  for  the  French  government  granted  a  subsidy  of 
ux  miUions  of  livres  to  the  Americans,  and  also  be- 
came guarantee  for  a  loan  of  ton  millions  advanced  by 
Holland.  On  his  return  to  America  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  services  by  being  appointed.  In  1T8&,  clerk  to 
the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania ;  be  received  tnm  Con- 
gress a  donation  of  $3000 ;  and  the  state  of  New  Toik 
bestowed  on  bim  the  confiscated  estate  of  Frederick 
Davoe,  a  myallst,  near  New  Bochelle,  In  the  state  of 
New  York,  consisting  of  600  acres  of  well-cultivated 
land,  with  a  good  stone  house.  After  the  peace  be- 
tween  Great  BriUin  ^^^^^^^g^^^^ployed 
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Umself  eUefly  In  mschuiieal  tpeculatfams.  In  1787 
he  embarind  for  Ftanoa,  nnd,  after  vMting  Puia, 
mot  to  EngUud,  with  a  rlew  to  tbe  prowcntkm  of  a 
prqject  reUtire  to  tbe  conatniction  of  an  iron  bridge, 
of  hia  own  indention,  at  Rotherbam,  in  Yorkahira. 
This  scheme  tnTolred  bim  in  considerablfl  difficulties; 
bat  his  writings,  in  which  be  foretold,  or  rather  rec- 
ommended, the  cliange  that  waa  approacldng  In  France, 
bron^it  him  a  mpfHj  of  mooqr.  On  tbe  appearance 
of  Borke'B  RtJkOioiu  on  At  FrmtA  Rev  JiMoti,  Paine 
wrote  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  I^j/hU  of  Man, 
in  answer  to  that  work,  the  moat  farooas  of  all  the 
replies  to  Bm-ke,  and  circulated  io  innttmerable  edi- 
tkma,  not  onl^'  in  EogUsh,  bat  also  In  foreign  verslone. 
He  aecond  part  was  pnbliahed  early  in  1792;  and  on 
May  21  in  tiiat  year  a  proclamation  iaaued  against 
wicked  and  aeditlons  publications  evidently  alluded  to, 
thongh  it  did  not  name,  the  RigkiM  of  Mm.  On  the 
same  day  the  attorney-general  commenced  a  proeecn- 
tk>n  i^dnst  Paine  as  tbe  author  of  that  work,  becanse 
of  his  outcry  against  the  English  aristocracy,  and  se- 
vere asaanlts  on  tbe  British  constitntion.  While  the 
trial  was  peodiog  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
He  set  off  for  France,  arriving  there  in  Septemba*, 
179S.  The  garrlMHi  of  Calala  wera  under  arma  to  re- 
e^Ta  thb  "  Mend  of  liberty,"  tbe  trkolored  oockade 
waa  preeented  to  blm  by  the  mayor,  and  the  hand- 
somest woman  in  the  town  waa  selected  to  place  It  in  j 
hia  hat.  Meantime  Paine  bad  been  declared  in  Paris 
worthy  of  tbe  honors  of  citizeaship,  and  being  chosen 
member  of  the  National  CooTontion  for  tbe  depart- 
ment of  Calais,  be  proceeded  to  Paria,  where  be  waa 
received  with  every  damonatratlon  of  extravagant  Joy, 
On  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI  be  voted  with  the  OlrondiBts 
against  the  sentence  of  death,  proposing  bis  imprlson- 
ment  daring  tbe  war,  and  his  banishment  afterwards. 
This  conduct  otfended  the  Jacobins,  and  towards  the 
close  of  1793  he  was  excluded  from  tbe  convention  on 
the  gronnd  of  being  a  foreigner  (thongh  naturalized), 
and  immediately  after  be  was  arrested  and  omnmitt^ 
to  the  Lnnmboorg.  Jost  before  bis  eonflnament  Paine 
bad  jBniabed  tbe  first  part  of  his  work  entitled  the  Age 
of  Reatom,  and  having  confided  it  to  the  care  of  his  i 
friend  Joel  Barlow,  it  waa  publiahed  (see  below).  On 
the  fall  of  Robespierre  be  waa  released.  In  1796  be 
published  tbe  second  part  of  bis  Age  of  Reamm;  and 
in  May,  1796,  he  addressed  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred a  work  entitled  Dedme  and  Fa'l  of  the  Sfrtem  of 
Fittnnee  in  Eng'and,  and  also  published  his  pamphlet 
entitled  Agraricm  Jtatiee,  being  a  plan  fw  maliotating 
the  condition  of  man.  Fearful  of  being  captured  by 
English  cruisers,  he  remained  in  France  some  years 
longer.  He  had,  however,  written  to  Mr.  Jeffierson, 
who  had  then  but  recently  been  elected  prerident  of 
tbe  United  Statee,and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  brought 
back  to  America  in  a  government  ship.  Jefferson  at 
last  replied,  oflforing  Md«  a  passage  in  tiw  Maryland 
sloop  Of  war,  which  he  bad  sent  to  Fraooe  for  a  special 
purpose.  In  bis  letter,  dated  March,  1801,  Jefferson 
expresses  his  high  estimate  of  Palne's  services  in  tbe 
cause  of  American  independence  In  the  following 
words :  "  I  am  in  hopes  yon  will  find  us  returned  gen- 
wally  to  sentunents  worthy  of  former  times.  In  these 
it  will  be  your  glory  to  have  steadily  labored,  and  with 
aa  much  affect  as  any  man  living.  That  yon  may  long 
live  to  continue  yonr  usefol  labors,  and  to  reap  their 
reward  In  the  thankftalness  of  nations,  Is  my  sincere 
prayer."  Paine  did  not  embark  for  America,  however, 
till 'August,  1802:  he  reached  Baltimore  In  the  follow- 
ing October.  His  first  wife  bad  died  about  a  year  af- 
ter their  marriage;  he  lived  abont  three  years  with  hia 
second,  whom  bw  married  soon  after  the  death  of  his 
flnt,  when  they  separated  by  mutual  consent,  it  is  said, 
on  account  of  her  physical  disability.  During  his  last 
residence  in  France  he  led  a  dissolute  llfo,  and  one  of  the 
women  he  supported  followed  him  to  this  country.  He 
diadin  tbe       of  NewTork,  June  8, 1609,  and,  befaig 


nfosed  bmial  by  the  Quakeia,  waa  interred  in  a  Md 
on  his  own  estate  near  New  Bocbelle.  Cobbatt,aam 
dgfat  or  nine  years  afterwards,  dUntomd  Paine's  bsMi 
and  carried  them  to  England ;  but  inatmid  of  arooriag; 
aa  he  expected,  tbe  enthusiaam  of  the  republican  paitj  j 
in  that  country,  Cobbett  trnly  drew  upon  himself  nni.  j 
versal  contempt.  Paine's  political  and  rdigiooa  ad. 
mirera  in  America  erected  In  1889  a  efaowy  monnmeat, 
withnniedaUioopoctratt,overhiBemptygrave.  Thtn 
is  now  a  ball  in  Boston,  supported  by  fiwethinkm, 
which  is  called  after  him. 

Wotia.  —  As  a  writer  Paine  has  aometimes  ben 
compared  with  Gibbon  (q.T.).  Both  wrote  on  relig- 
ion, philosophy,  and  politics.  But  these  two  eutbon 
are  so  verj'  unlike  each  other  that  they  should  be  cotv 
paredonlyasextremesoftbesamegeneralecbooL  Tbe 
freethinker  Paine  is  a  chamoter  of  a  very  dllfenat 
kind  tnm  tbe  freetfahiker  Gibbon.  The  Utter  is  Uk 
poUabedaeholar,tbep(riito  man  of  letters;  tbefonKtia 
active  man  of  the  world,  educated  by  men  rather  than 
books,  of  low  tastes  and  vulgar  tone.  Gibbon's  idi^om 
scepticism  is  that  of  high  life,  Paine's  of  low.  In  the 
treatment  of  reUgious  tt^ics,  tbe  one  writer  aocei^  the 
other  bates.  The  one  ia  a  philoeopbeT,  the  other  a  poli- 
tician. Sehooled  io  the  pelitktHpliiloMiriiicaldoelviaes 
of  Rouneau,  nine  became  tbe  exponent  of  this  FtoidK  | 
man  among  the  lower  orders  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  Cunly, 
j  by  combining  in  his  teachings  the  doctrines  of  Bommsb 
with  those  oftlieElnglieh  deists.  Tbe  langosge  in  which 
be  clothes  hts  ibougbto  betrays,  bewdes,  great  &miliarity 
with  the  bittemeas  of  Vriuire.  An  edition  of  Paine's 
Political  Writv^  was  puUished  at  BoeUn  in  ISSfi  (i 
vols.  8vo),  and  at  New  Torii  (1860, 12mo) ;  and  in  tiw 
same  year  his  so-called  l^eologicat  Writiagi  wcr  is- 
sned.  In  London  a  ownplete  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  in  1861.  The  two  great  works  of  Thomas 
Paine  are,  as  we  have  seen  above,  TIte  RigkU  of  Mm 
and  The  Age  of  Reaaon.  Of  the  former  we  have  not 
place  to  treat  here,  as  the  religious  views  espoused 
therein  reappear,  only  in  a  more  objectiooable  Ibm,  in  j 
tbe  second  worli.  The  Age  ^  Reatom  was  a  pamphlet 
admitting  of  quick  perusal.  It  waa  afterwards  bUonnd 
{  by  a  aaocmd  part,  in  which  a  defence  waa  ofoed  a^in«t 
the  replies  made  to  tbe  f<»mer  part.  The  object  of  the 
two  is  to  state  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Bible  (pt.  i,p.i- 
19  {  pt.  ii,  p.  8,83),  and  to  explain  tbe  nature  of  the  r- 
ligion  of  deism  (pt.  i,  p.  8,  4,  21-60;  pt.  p.  8»-9B), 
wbichwaapropoaedMaaubatitDle.  Apoitianisden*- 
ed  to  an  attack  on  the  external  erideiMa  of  mdatkm, 
or,  aa  the  antbw  Uaspbe  moosly  calla  it,  **  the  ttoe  prin- 
^lal  means  of  impoeture"  (p.  44),  pnpbeqr,  mndm, 
and  mystery ;  tbe  latter  of  which  be  asserts  may  cxirt 
in  the  phyuoal,  but  not  by  the  nature  of  things  in  tbe 
moral  worid.  A  lai^  pmtion  is  devoted  to  a  collec- 
tion of  the  various  internal  diffictdties  of  tbe  boohs  of 
tbe  Old  and  New  Testoment,  and  of  tbe  sdiemes  of  re- 
ligion, Jewish  and  Christian  (pt.ii,  p.  10-88).  Tbegma 
mass  of  these  oljeeUons  an  those  whidi  had  been  B«ir- 
gested  by  EngUsb  or  French  deiau,  but  are  stated  wtib 
extreme  bittemessL  Tbe  most  novel  part  of  this  woric 
is  the  use  which  Pune  makee  of  the  discoveriea  of 
astronomy,  in  revealing  the  vaatnoas  of  the  wiivtsae  aad 
a  plurality  of  globes,  to  discredit  the  ideaofinteifewce 
on  behalf  of  this  inmgnifieant  planet— an  ai^— ini 
which  be  widds  eapec^y  against  the  doctrine  «f  Id- 
camation  (pL  1,  p.  87-44).  Bat  no  part  of  hie  woik 
manifesto  such  bitterness,  sod  at  tbe  same  Hoe  soeh  a 
specious  mode  of  argument,  as  his  attad  on  tbe  ducuinc 
of  redemption  and  sobetitntional  atooemcnt  (p.  iS). 
The  religion  which  Paine  propoaed  to  sabatitote  far 
Christianity  waa  the  belief  in  one  Ood  aa  lenailed  by 
science;  in  immOTtalil?  as  tbe  cootin nance  of  muatiian 
exislenoe;  in  the  natoid  cqndity  of  mn;  aad  ia  the 
obligation  of  joatiee  and  nwnty  to  ontfs  aeigMiar  (pL 
ii,  p.  8,  4, 60). 

Aa  a  writer,  Paine  most  be  granted  to  poosefls  a  vig- 
orous and  dear  at^  jlli^fpiy^a^figiiin  mad  aim- 
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pie,  it  to  enlivensd  with  conpariaom  and  iDnstnitioiis 
wbdcb  render  it  verj  popalar  and  tttnwtiTe.  He  mw 
dearly  th«  weak  points  t^uiy  object  against  whicb  be 
directed  bis  attack,  and  accordingly  he  was  a  vigorom 
aasatlant;  bat  he  ww  unqualified,  either  by  competent 
knowledge  or  bjr  baUu  of  patient  inveatlgatloa,  for  the 
examinadmi  of  the  divei^lled  eal^ects  be  attempted ; 
cCTtainly  noj.  in  all  their  bearings.  He  was  truly  a  bold 
and  original  thinker,  but  he  lacked  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge oeceaeary  for  inquiry  and  critiosm;  benoe  be 
proved  bat  a  feeble  and  ignorant  foe  Christianity, 
He  assailed  it  without  nndentanding  it,  and  condemned 
without  careful  examination.  His  own  teetiniony  roust 
forever  settle  his  incompeteacy.  He  declared  bis  beUef 
ID  the  exiMence  of  a  God  and  a  future  life,  but  decried 
tbe  sacred  Scriptures  as  eontradictcny,  though  he  bad 
not  a  copy  of  the  Bible  at  bis  command  while  criticising. 
Thus  while  he  stated  aome  of  the  common  difficulties 
whicb  raally  exist  in  the  Gospel  history  acutely,  he  fre- 
quently exposed  himself  for  want  of  sound  knowledge, 
when  be  thought  that  he  was  exposing  the  sacred  writ- 
en.  Bat,  beridea  all  thia,  the  groasnen  and  scurrility 
of  bis  language — id  bia  satire  and  bla^hemoos  ribaldrj' 
he  is  a  fit  pvaOel  to  Yoltaire— reasonably  shock  the 
idtgioua  feeling  of  all  Christians.  Yet  all  his  failings 
tnay  easily  be  accounted  for,  and  his  attacks  on  Chris- 
tianity forgiven  him,  or  should  at  least  be  covered  with 
the  mantle  of  ebarity,  when  we  consider  that  Paine  was 
soured  by  the  incongmitiee  of  the  English  EstabUsb- 
ment  in  which  he  bad  been  reared ;  and  then,  influenced 
by  the  shallow  infidelity  fit  tbe  Ftench  Rerohttiooists, 
quarrdled  with  the  Bible,  whea  it  was  only  a  quarrel 
with  biabopa.  Of  what  Christianity  really  is,  in  its 
highest  and  broadest  catholic  sense,  we  do  not  believe 
that  be  had  tbe  remotest  idea ;  and  so  far  has  the  world 
advanced  in  Kbie  luwwledge  that  the  Tribune  (ft.  Y., 
March  26,  1876)  says  truly:  "His  best  arguments,  if 
they  may  ba  ao  called,  would  not,  if  first  published  to- 
day, attract  tbe  slightest  attention,  nor  would  anybody 
think  then  worthy  of  serious  refutation.  Tbe  oppo- 
nsnta  of  Christianity  are  now  men  of  larger  calibre, 
greater  knowledge,  and  more  respectable  method.  They 
perhaps  do  less  mischief  than  be  did,  because  fewer 
people  understaod  thenk  He  was  an  infidel  without 
acieDce,  cmditioo,  or  philoaophy.  He  was  simply  a 
sharp  debater,  a  carilltf,  and  a  twihnical  disputant.  As 
such  be  was  immenady  admired  by  minds  of  the  same 
dan,  bat  it  is  a  class  for  which  we  cannot  entertain 
the  highest  reapeet,  and  to  whose  guidance  methodical 
thinkers  in  these  days  will  not  resign  themselves." 

A  book  so  easily  confuted  as  Paine's  Age  of  ReoMn 
did  not,  of  course,  remain  long  unanswered.  Bishop 
Watson's  and  Thomas  Scott's  responses  are  now  the 
best  known;  but  we  mayaddto  thcae  names  those  <^  J. 
AehiBcloeB,  Elias  Bondinot,  John  Disney,  Samnd  Drew, 
J.  P.  EstJin,  David  Levi,  W.  McNeil,  Thomas  Heek, 
Michad  Nash,  Daal  Ogden,  John  Padman,  William 
Patten,  J.  Priestly,  T.  Shame,  David  Simpson,  Thomas 
O.  Sumnoers,  Itobert  Thompson,  John  Ty  tier,  W.  Wait,  G. 
WakeaeM,  B.  Wallace,  and  T.  Willianu,  and  still  leave 
Um  list  nnexbauBted.  When  Robert  Hall  was  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  Age  of  Reatm,  he  replied, "  Hy  opin- 
ion of  it,  Mr?  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  mouse  nibbling  at  the 
wing  of  an  archangeL"  See,  on  Paine  and  his  lirerary 
productions,  Sntmagmda  (Lond.  ed.),  i,  134;  Dibdin, 
Snday  Library,  ri,  886;  Lnwndee,  Britiih  Libr.  p. 
1761;  Loni.  Month.  Rev.  {1794),  p.  96;  Brit.  Rep.  June, 
mi;  SdtHb,  Month.  Rev.  m,M;  Bladea. Mag. ti,701; 
xni,4»;  xvti,  198;  xxvi,  816,  606;  xxix,  764;  xxx, 
687;  xxziT.Ml;  xxzv,406;  xxxHii,  861, 866;  NUee, 
Ibgiiler,  xxx,  897;  Cuey,  Jfaaewn,  i,  20;  ix,  179; 
^ril  of  the  Pilgrinu,  iv,  388;  Linng  Age,  xvi,  169; 
Hiat.  Mag.  (N.  Y.),  Julv,  1867,  p.  206 ;  Ijmd.  Qmr.  Rev. 
July,  1868;  AtiamHe  MtmtMIg,  July,  1869;  AUibone,  Diet. 
ofBrii.amdAmer.A*Aor9,voLii,».v.;  W^atson,J/CTi 
aad  Time$;  Bandell,  Jeffer$oit;  Jfemotrt  of  8.  Grellet; 
AA«woiiAiAw,hrW.A.Stokea(l8G9,8vo).  The 


prindpal  biographies  of  I^e  are:  Francis  Oldrs's 
(George  Chalmers)  (Loud.  1791,8vo) ;  James  Cheetham'a 
(N.  Y.  1809,  8vo);  Sherwin's  (1819,  8vo);  G.  Valse's 
(N.  Y.  1841, 8vo)  i  by  the  editor  of  the  ffalional  (Lond. 
1860, 12mo) ;  1^  the  editor  of  Pcmie'a  P^Mieal  WrUii^ 
(Boa,  1860, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  by  the  author  of  TAs  SeHgum  of 
Science  (N.  Y.  1860,  Ham).  We  hardly  know  wbetbn 
to  name  in  thircoiinecUon  tbe  recent  pobltcation  enti- 
tled Ught  from  Oe  Spirit  Woridi  the  POgrimage  ^ 
Thomas  Paine  and  Othera  to  the  Seventh  Cireh  im  the 
Spirit  Wo>4d,  by  Bev.  C  Hamnond  (Medna,  N.  T., 
1862.  post  8vo).  (J.H.W.) 

Paint  is  the  rendering  of  tbe  A.  T.iaJ«.xxu,  14 
of  the  Heb.  ni^Q,  maihaeh',  proptfly  to  anoint,  as  in 
Gen.  xxxi,  IS ;  Dan.  ix,  34.  In  Eadud  xxiii,  40  tbe 
original  is  ^llf ,  hadial\  to  tmear.  In  t  Kings  Ix,  SO, 
and  Jer.  iv,  80,  the  Heb.  word  is  "^W,  pAk,  of  uncertain 
etymology;  but,  accwding  to  Furst,  akin  to  Sanscrit 
pig,  Latin  pingOf  Jingo.  It  denoted  a  mixture  of  burned 
or  pulverixed  antimony  and  zinc,  whicb  was  softened 
with  oil,  and  applied  to  the  eyes  by  a  pencil  or  short, 
smooth  style  of  ivory,  silver,  or  wood,  which  was  drawn 
between  the  closed  eyelids.  By  this  process  a  black 
ring  was  formed  around  the  eyelids  (see  Hartmann, 
AvfUarungen  Gber  Atien,  ii,446  sq.;  id,  HebrSerin,  ii, 
149  aq.;  iii,  198  sq. ;  S.  (irand  in  the  Muteum  Hagan. 
iii,  176  sq.).  The  allusion  in  Wisd.  xiii,  14  is  to  the 
custom,  whicb  prevailed  especially  among  the  Romans, 
of  painting  wiUi  red  colors  the  cheeks  of  idols  on  holi- 
days. A  similar  custom  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
I  mentioned  above,  still  previ^  in  the  East,  where  the 
I  women  paint  not  only  thdr  dieeks^bnt  thriir  eyelnuws^ 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids  (comp.  Shaw, 
j  Travels,  p.  294 ;  Niebuhr,  Bedouin,  p.  66 ;  TrattU,  i, 
'  292;  Joliffe,  Traoelt,  p,  187i  RosenmUller,  MorgenL  iv, 
'  269  sq. ;  Hartmann,  Idetd  wetbL  Schdnh.  p,  65  sq,,  807  sq. ; 
Ruppell,  A  rob.  xxxvi,  66)  (Winer).  The  use  of  cos- 
metic dyes  has  prevailed  in  all  agea  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries. We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  practice  of 
painting  the  eyes  both  in  ancient  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii, 
842)  and  in  Assyria  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  828) ;  and  in 
modem  times  no  usage  is  more  generaL  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  by  any  means  universal 
among  the  Hebrews,  Tbe  notices  of  it  are  few ;  and  in 
each  instance  it  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  meretri- 
douB  art,  unworthy  of  a  woman  of  high  character.  Thus 
Jezebel "  put  her  eyea  in  painting"  (2  Kings  ix,  SO,  mar- 
gin); Jeremiah  says  of  the  harlot  city,  "Though  thou 
rentest  thy  eyes  with  painting"  (Jer.  iv,  80) ;  and  Eze- 
kiel  agun  makes  it  a  characteristic  of  a  harlot  (Ezek. 
xxiii,  40 ;  comp.  Joseph.  War,  iv,  9,  10).  The  expres- 
sioas  used  in  these  passages  are  worthy  of  observation, 
as  referring  to  the  mode  in  which  the  process  wss  ef- 
fected. It  is  thus  described  by  Chandler  {TraveU,  ii, 
140):  "A  girl,  oloring  one  of  her  eyes,  took  the  two 
lashes  between  tbe  forefinger  and  thumb  of  tbe  left 
hand,  pulled  tbem  forward,  and  then  thrusting  in  at  tbe 
external  comer  a  bodkin  which  had  been  immersed  in 
the  soot,  and  extracting  it  again,  the  particles  before 
adhering  to  it  remained  within,  and  were  presently 
ranged  around  tbe  o^n."  The  eyes  were  thus  literally 
"  put  in  paint,"  and  were  "  tent"  open  in  the  process.  A 
broad  Hne  was  also  drawn  around  the  eye,  as  represented 
in  the  accompanying  cut.  The  effect  was  an  apparent 
enlargement  of  the  eye;  and  the  expresrion  in  Jer,  iv, 
30  has  been  by  some  understood  in  this  sense  (Gesen. 
Thtt.  p.  1239),  which  is  without  doubt  admissible,  and 
would  harmonize  with  the  observations  of  other  writers 
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(Jnv.  ii,  M,  "OUiquft  proAidt  acu;"  PU07,  Ep.  vi,  2). 
Tbe  term  used  for  the  application  of  the  dye  waa,  as 
above  noted,  taekdl, "  to  unear;"  and  KabtHnical  writ- 
ers deacribed  the  paint  itself  under  a  cognate  tern 
(UUtna,  Sabb.  viii,  8).  These  words  atiU  surrive  in 
kohl,  the  modem  Oriental  name  for  the  powder  used. 
The  Bible  i^ves  no  indication  of  the  substance  out  of 
which  tbe  dye  was  formed.  If  any  coadusion  were  de- 
ducible  from  tbe  eWdent  affinity  between  the  Hebrew 
put,  tbe  Greek  ^vko£,  and  tbe  Latin  Jvau,  it  would  be 
to  tbe  effect  that  tba  dye  wai  of  a  vegetable  kind, 
Sucfa  ■  dye  is  at  tbe  present  day  produced  from  tbe 
henna  plant  (^Lawtoma  tnermit),  and  is  extenrively  ap- 
plied to  the  bands  and  tbe  hair  (Russell,  A  Irppo,  1, 
110).  But  the  old  rerstoos  (the  Sept.,  Cbaldee,  Syriac, 
etc),  agree  in  pronouncing  tbe  dye  to  have  been  pro- 
du^d  from  antimony,  the  very  name  of  which  (ari^t, 
aHbium)  probably  owed  its  currency  in  tbe  ancient  world 
to  this  cirninutance,  Die  name  itself  and  the  application 
of  the  substance  having  both  emanated  (Vom  Eg}-pt. 
This  mineral  was  imported  into  Egypt  for  the  purpose. 
One  of  the  pictures  at  Bcoi  Hassan  represents  the  arri- 
val ofa  party  of  traders  in  stibium.  The  powder  made 
from  antimony  has  always  been  supposed  to  have  abeiie- 
fidal  effect  on  the  eyesight  (Pliny,  xxxiii,  S4).  An- 
timony is  still  used  for  the  purpose  in  Arabia  (Burck- 
taardt,  TravtU,  i,  876)  and  in  Persia  (Horier,  Seeoiti 
Joumejf,  p.  61),  thouf^  lead  is  also  vMtA  in  the  latter 
country  (Bussell,  t,  866) ;  but  in  Egypt  the  Itohl  is  a  eoot 
produced  by  burning  either  a  kind  of  frankincense  or 
the  shells  of  almonds  (Lane,  i,  61),  Tbe  dye-stuff  was 
moistened  with  oil,  and  kept  in  a  small  Jar,  which  we 
may  infer  to  have  been  made  of  bom,  from  the  proper 
name  Keren-bappueh,  "horn  for  paJnt"  (Job  xliii,  14), 
Tbe  probe  with  wbtch  It  waa  ap^^ted  waa  made  either 
of  wood,  silver,  or  ivory,  and  had  a  blunted  point  Both 
the  probe  and  the  jar  have  frequently  been  discovered  in 
Egyptian  tombs  (Wilkinson,  ii,  844).   In  addition  to 


Ancient  Egyptian  Vessels  fbr  holding  Kohl,  and  Instni- 
ments  asad  In  ai^ljlng  IL  (Frou  lyedinent  In  the 
British  Moseam.) 

the  passages  referring  to  eye-paint  already  quoted  from 
the  Bible,  we  may  notice  probable  altuaona  to  the  prac- 
tice in  Prov.  vi,  25,  and  Isa.  iii,  16,  the  term  rendered 
"  wanton"  in  the  lut  passage  bearing  the  radical  sense 
of  painted.  The  contrast  between  the  black  paint  and 
the  white  of  tbe  eye  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  term  pik 
to  describe  tbe  variegated  stones  used  in  the  string- 
courees  ofa  handsome  building  (1  Chron.  xxix,  2;  A.V. 
"  glistering  stones,"  lit.  stones  of  fge-pamt)  j  and,  again, 
the  dark  cement  in  which  marble  or  other  bright  stones 
were  imbedded  (Isa.  Uv,  11 ;  A.  V.  •*  I  will  lay  thy  stones 
with  fair  colors'*).  Whether  the  custom  of  suiiiing  the 
hands  and  feet,  particularly  the  nails,  now  so  prevalent 
in  the  East,  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  is  doiibtrul. 
The  plant,  heima,  which  is  used  for  that  purpose  was 
certainly  known  (CanU  i,  14;  A.  V.  "  campbire"),  and 
the  expressions  in  Cant,  v,  14  may  probably  refer  to  the 
custom  (Smitb).  With  reference  to  this  custom  of 
"painting  tbe  eyes"  in  the  Eaat,  Thomson  remarks: 
"The  ladies  blacken  the  eyelids  and  brows  with  hohl, 
and  prolong  the  api^ication  in  a  decieadng  pencil,  to  as 


to  lengthen  and  reduce  the  eye  in  appeantne  ts  wbtf 
ia  called  atmomd  shape.  It  imparts  a  peculiar  tarilEait^ 
to  tbe  eye,  and  a  languishing,  amorous  eaat  to  tbe  wbuk 
countenance.  Brides  are  thus  painted,  and  maer 
heighten  tbe  effect  by  application  to  the  ^leeks  of 
colored  cosmetics.  Tbe  powder  from  which  tbe  bold  a 
made  is  collected  from  burning  almond-abella  or  fraiA- 
in cense,  and  ia  intensely  black.  Antimony  and  Tariow 
ores  of  lead  are  also  employed.  Tbe  powder  is  kept  ia 
vials  or  pots,  which  are  often  disposed  in  a  bandaane 
cover  or  ease;  and  it  is  applied  to  tbe  eye  bj*  a  hmE 
probe  of  wood  or  ivoiy,  or  silver,  calM  atell,  while 
whole  q>paratiia  u  eidkd  muJeht^"  {Lfimd emd  Bott,a, 
184,186).  SecEys. 


Modern  Oriental  Afifmtm  tot  "Painting  the  BtTsa" 

Painter,  Gbobob,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Shenandoah  Co.,  Ta.,  F^.  14,  1795;  gradoated 
at  Greenville  College,  Tenn. ;  studied  divinity  at  tbe 
South- Western  Theolt^cal  Semtuary,  Haryville,  Tenn.: 
was  licensed  by  Marion  Presbytery  Sept.  24,  1833,  and 
ordained  April  16, 1824.  In  addition  to  bis  labofs  as  a 
minister,  he  taught  school  till  1882  in  Wythe  Co,  Ta. 
About  tfaat  time  be  took  charge  of  the  congr^aiion  of 
Anchor  and  Hope  and  Draper  Valley,  and  afterwards 
New  Dublin,  Va.,  and  remained  with  these  thise 
churches  till  his  death,  Feb,  20, 1868.  Hr.  Painter  w» 
a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  great  personal  influence. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  at  Presbyterianism  in  thai 
part  of  Virginia.  As  such  he  practiced  great  aelf-denial 
in  the  work  of  the  Vaster— his  labors  being  constant 
and  devoted  in  teaching  and  preaching.  ^  Wilson, 
Pretb.  Hut.  A  bnoMic,  1867,  p.  448.    (J.  L.  S.) 

PaintlDB.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
progress  the  art  of  painting  made  amoog  tbe  ancicut 
Hebrewn,  as  it  is  generally  supposed  that  all  (nctnm 
and  images  were  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev. 
xxvi,  1 ;  Numb,  zuiii,  52).  In  later  times  their  prin- 
cipal houses  were  beautifully  painted  with  veimiiioB 
(Jer,  xxii,  14).  Among  tbe  ancient  Asayriara  this  art 
appears  to  have  been  c^livated,  as  mention  is  made  io 
Etek.  zxiii,  14, 15,  of  "men  portrayed  upon  tbe  wall, 
the  images  of  tbe  Cbaldnana  portrayed  with  vermDion, 
girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed 
attire  upon  their  heads,  all  of  them  princm  to  loA  to." 
This  description  of  the  interior  of  the  Assyrian  palaces 
completely  corresponds  with  and  illustrates  the  monu- 
ments of  NimrOd  and  Khorsabad,  as  brought  to  light 
by  Hr.  Layard.  "  The  walls  were  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
and  where  they  rose  iUmvo  the  scidptnred  slabs  tbe^r 
were  covered  with  paintingib"  See  Assyria.  Among 
tbe  Egjrptians,  tVom  the  emptoyment  of  hien^ypbics, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  art  of  the  painter  was  generally 
associated  with  that  of  the  scribe.  The  painter  bM 
his  bmeh  in  oae  hand,  and  his  palette  or  saucer  of  color 
in  the  other.  From  the  representation  gi^-en  of  two 
artists  engaged  on  a  painting,  it  will  be  observed  that 
though  the  easel  stands  upright,  tbey  bad  do  cootriv- 
anoe  to  support  or  steady  the  band;  bence  tbe  Egyp- 
tian painters  appear  to  have  been  very  careful  in  trac- 
ing their  outlines  with  cbalk,  which  thvy  eflbeed  if 
any  impeffecti«igW$ffi  ^^kffrt^^90»  evident  tbtt 
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KCCODDta  for  Panntilu  MTlng  n 
Itttle  about  plctDFH  In  OreeM. 
HlBtoricnl  eompotttloDB  were  of 
conne  the  hlgbest  branch  of  art, 
though  inaD7  of  ihe  greHteet  Greek 
artiste,  who  eeem  tu  nave  excelled 
Id  all  atjles,  often  treated  inferior 
aaldecu,  and  ei>me  (aa  Id  later 
times)  combined  the  two  htgheat 
arta  orscnluture  and  uaintlOK. 

"In  the  inhncy  of  art.  flgnrea 
were  represented  in  pniele;  but 
afierwaras  thejr  were  rare  In 
Greece;  and  art  coald  not  reach 
aaj  degree  of  excellence  nntil  flg- 
nres  In  a  compualtlon  bad  ceased 
to  he  In  profile :  and  It  was  only 
In  order  to  conceal  the  loea  of  an 


Painthig—PiM.  1  and  S  aketi*lntii  calf  nd  an  nn-  .^Pj^l"  ^f",.**!!?  j'JSj?' 

fa«  denrattDaifn  sign,  ^  abovei  Tig.  4  li  coloritig  a        face  in  hie  portrait  of  Aatlgo* 


Ancient  EgTptlan  Arttata 
telope  OD  a  picture,  a,  the 
■tatne,  8. 

the  maaaftcture  of  images  and  painted  toys  was  car- 
ried to  a  lemarkaUe  extent,  as  well  as  the  decoration 
of  mammy-cnei.  WilldiuoB  pres  the  fbUowiug  ac- 
ooont  of  the  utcieiit  arti 

"Mention  is  made  of  an  Sgyptian  painting  br  Herod- 
otus, whn  tells  as  that  Amasii  sent  a  portrait  of  himself 
lo  Cyr«ue,  prubablf  on  wood,  and  In  proHle ;  tor  the  full 
face  ia  rarolf  represented  either  In  their  paintings  or  bas- 
telleb.  The  faces  of  the  kings  In  the  tombs  and  temples 
of  BgTpt  are  nnqDestlooably  portraits,  bnt  they  are  al- 
WHvs  in  prollle;  and  the  only  ones  In  full  face  are  on 
wood,  and  of  late  time.  Two  of  these  are  preserved  In 
the  British  Hnsenm,  bnt  they  are  evidently  Greek,  and 
date,  perbiip^  even  after  the  conquest  of  Sgynt  hy  the 
Romana,  It  is  therefore  vain  to  epecnlate  on  tne  nature 
of  tbeir  palntin;;,  or  tlielr  skill  In  this  branch  of  art ;  and 
though  Bome  of  the  portraits  taken  n-om  the  mummies 
may  prove  that  encnnstic  painting  with  wax  and  naphtha 
wat>  adopted  in  Egypt,  the  time  when  It  was  flrst  known 
there  Is  nncertatn,  nor  can  wa  ouuclode,  Ihun  «  spedmea 
of  Greek  Ume,  that  tha  sbbm  waa  ptactked  In  a  Phara- 
onic  age. 

"  Fresco  painting  was  entirely  unknown  in  ^ypt ;  and 
the  flgnres  oa  wnlls  were  always  drawn  and  painted  after 
the  stacco  wan  quite  dry.  Bat  they  sometimes  coated  the 
colore  with  a  transparent  vamish,  which  was  slso  done 
by  the  Greeks ;  and  the  wax  snld  by  the  yoanger  Pliny 
to  have  been  nsed  for  thin  purpose  on  toe  painted  ex- 
terior of  a  house  at  Stnbla  may  have  been  a  sabatltnte 
for  the  nenal  varalsh,  which  last  would  have  been  for 
more  durable  under  a  hot  Italian  sun. 

"Pliny  stales,  In  his  chapter  oh  Inventlonii,  that  'Oy- 
zes,  a  Lydiao,  was  the  earliest  pataier  In  Exypt ;  and 
Euchlr,  a  couslu  of  Dadalus  according  to  Aruitotle,  the 
first  In  Greece ;  or,  as  Theonrastns  thinks,  Polyziiotns  the 
Athenian.'  Bat  the  painting  rMiresented  In  Benl  Has- 
san evidently  dates  before  any  ol those  artists,  Plluy,  In 
another  place  says,  'The  origin  of  panting  Is  uncertain : 
the  Egyptians  pretend  that  It  was  Invented  by  them  40l>0 
yearsthsrore  It  pa»eed  Into  Greece— a  vain  txmst,  as  everv 
mie  will  allow.'  It  mast,  however,  be  admitted  that  all 
the  arts  (however  Imperfect)  were  cultivated  In  Egypt 
long  before  Greece  ezlsied  as  a  nation ;  and  the  remark 
he  afterwards  makes,  that  palntlug  was  unknown  at  the 
period  of  the  Trojan  war,  can  only  be  applied  to  the 
Greeks,  as  is  shown  bv  the  same  unquestionable  sutbor- 
Ity  at  BenI  Hassan,  dating  about  400  years  before  the 
Ume  nsnally  aaslgned  to  the  taking  of  Troy. 

"It  la  probable  that  the  artists  In  ^ypt  who  painted 
on  wood  were  In  higher  estimntlon  than  mere  decora- 
tors, as  waa  the  case  In  Greece,  where  '  no  arUsts  were  in 
repute  but  thoee  who  execated  pictures  on  wood,  for  nei- 
ther Lndlns  nor  any  other  wall  painter  was  nf  any  re- 
nown.' The  Oreeka  preferred  movable  pictares,  which 
coald  be  taken  away  lu  case  of  fire,  or  sold  If  nucessarv ; 
and,  as  Pliny  says,  'there  was  no  painting  on  the  walls 
of  Apellea'e  house' (or  'no  palntlus  by  Apelles  on  the 
walls  of  a  houM^.  "1110  painting  and  decoration  ofbnlld- 
Inga  was  aiiotber  and  an  mferlor  branch  of  art.  The  plct- 
nree  were  put  np  In  temples,  as  the  works  of  great  mas- 
ters In  later  times  In  churches;  bat  they  were  not  dedi- 
cations,  nor  solelv  connected  with  sacred  subjects ;  and 
the  temple  was  selected  as  the  place  of  secnrlly,  as  It  often 
was  as  a  repository  of  treasure.  They  had  also  picture- 
galleries  In  some  secure  place,  as  In  the  AcropoUa  of 
Athens. 

*'  Oiitltne  fignres  on  walls  were  In  all  countries  the  ear- 
liest eiyle  of^ painting:  they  were  In  the  oldest  temples 
of  Latinm :  and  In  Egypt  they  preceded  the  more  elabo- 
rate style,  that  was  afterwards  followed  by  bas-relief  and 
Intaglio.  In  Greece,  during  the  middle  period,  which 
was  that  of  the  best  art,  plcinrea  were  pidnted  on  wood 
by  the  flrst  artists ;  ana  Baonl-Rochette  thinks  that  If 
any  of  them  painted  on  walls,  this  was  accidental :  and 
the  finest  plctnrea,  being  on  wood,  were  in  after-times 
carried  off  to  Rome.  This  removal  was  lamented  by  the 
^Mka  'aa  a  qwllalton,*  irtilA  baTtngMl  th«  wallt  nn^ 


"  The  oldest  paintings  were  also, 
as  Pliny  admits,  monoehrtmu,  or  painted  of  one  nulfunn 
color,  like  those  ofEgvpt;  and,  indeed,  staiaee  In  Greece 
ware  at  first  of  one  color,  doubtless  red  like  thoee  of  tbo 
EsTpiiana,  Romans,  and  Ktmacaaa.  For  not  only  ba^ 
reliefbwere  painted,  which,  aa  parts  ofa  colored  building, 
was  a  ueceMlty,  bnt  statues  also;  and  as  art  advanced 
they  were  made  to  resemble  real  llti>.  For  that  statne  by 
Scopaa,  of  a  Bacchante,  with  t  disembowelled  liiwn,  whose 
cadaverous  hue  contrasted  with  the  rest,  at  once  showa 
that  it  was  painted,  and  not  of  a  vumoehrmit  color ;  and 
the  statnes  or  Praxiteles,  painted  for  him  by  N I  das,  would 
not  have  been  preferred  by  that  sculptor  to  his  other 
works  if  they  had  merely  oeeu  stained  red.  The  bine 
eyes  of  Ulnerva's  sUtne:  the  inside  other  shield  painted 
by  PaniiKuB,  and  the  outside  bv  Phidias  (originally  a 
painter  himself),  oonid  only  have  been  paria  of  the  whole 
colored  flgore :  Pannma  assisted  In  painllng  the  statne 
of  Olympian  Jupiter ;  and  Ivorv  etatnea  were  said  to  have 
been  prevented  turning  yellow  by  the  application  ofcolor. 

"lithe  artists  of  Greece  did  not  paint  on  walla,  It  waa 
not  fhjra  any  mistaken  pride,  since  even  the  greatest  of 
them  wottld  paint  atatDes  not  of  their  own  work:  and 
those  Id  modem  days  who  study  decorative  art  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  to  employ  superior  taste  In  oma- 
mental  composition  la  no  degradation,  and  that  the  finest 
specimens  of  decorative  work  In  the  Middle  Ages  were 
executed  by  the  most  celebrated  artists." 

— A  nc  Effj/pfiani,  ii,  277  sq.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
Greek  and  Roman  painting,  as  an  art,  see  Smith's  Did. 
of  CltiM.  An/iq.  a.  v.    See  Colob;  Pictdsk. 

Palaiello,  Giovanni,  an  eminent  Italian  composer, 
'  who  wrote  both  secular  wid  Church  niasic,  waa  born  at 
Taninto  in  1741.  He  received  his  miim»l  education 
in  the  CwMrratorio  St  Onoflrio  at  Naples^  nndCT  the 
guidance  of  the  celebrated  musician  Durante.  Of  Pai- 
siello's  earlier  works  none  are  of  special  interest  to  aa, 
as  they  were  principally  of  a  secular  character.  Some 
of  bis  best  works,  among  which  is  //  Barbiere  de  Se- 
viglia,  were  written  during  an  eight  years'  residence  at 
St.  Petersburg.  At  Vienna  he  compoeed  twelve  sym- 
phonies for  a  large  orelwitn,and  the  open  buA/ffis 
TVodoro.  Between  1786  uid  179^  be  pniidiiced  a  number 
of  operas  for  the  Neapolitan  theatre,  and  was  appnnted 
by  Ferdinand  TV  bis  Mantro  di  Capella.  In  conse- 
quence of  having  accepted  under  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment the  office  of  national  director  of  music,  he  was 
suspended  fronn  his  functions  for  two  years  after  the 
restoration  of  royalty,  but  eTentially  restored  to  thorn. 
In  1802  he  went  to  Paris  to  direct  the  music  of  the 
consular  chapel,  and  while  in  that  position  wrote  a  Te 
Deum  for  Napoleon's  coronation.  The  indifferent  re- 
ception shortly  after  given  to  his  opera  of  Progerpim 
led  him  to  return  to  Msples,  where  he  died  in  1616. 
Hia  compositions  are  characterized  by  sweetness  and 
gracefulness  of  melody  and  simplidty  of  structure.  Be- 
rides  no  fewer  than  ninety  operas,  instrumental  qaar- 
teta,  barpdcbord  aonatai,  and  oracertos,  be  compoeed 
maaaea,  requiems,  cantatoo,  an  oiatofio,  and  a  highly 
praised  funeral  inarch  in  honor  of  General  Hoche.  See 
Dhoron  et  Fayolte,  Diet,  Bitlorique  det  Muticieni,  e.  v.; 
Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  Nmiee*  sur  PaineUai  F^til^ 
Biog.  Univertdh  det  Munciau,  %.  t.— Hoefer,  Ntmo. 
Siog.  Ginirate,  B.  v. 

Pajon,  Clandfl,  a  noted  French  Proteatant  divine, 
celebrated  as  an  apologist  of  the  new  doctrmea,  but  also 
distuiguiabed  as  aotnei^'M  ib^Mg^  Uichings. 
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wu  bom  at  Renonuitiii,  in  Low  Bl^ac^  in  1626.  Be- 
longing to  a  fimil;  which  bed  «aily  and  rervently  em- 
braced the  Befonned  theology,  Claude  Pajon  waa  edu- 
cated with  great  can  in  order  that  he  might  prove 
faithful  to  the  good  cause,  and  when  he  decided  to  en- 
tar  the  work  of  the  miniatry  he  was  wnt  to  the  theo- 
k^ical  school  al  Saaniar,  where,  under  Amyraut,  Fla- 
cnuB,  and  Capellns,  he  prepared  for  bis  life-work.  In 
1650  he  was  made  pastor  at  Marchenoir,  and  he  held 
that  place  until  1666,  when  he  was  called  to  a  professor- 
sli^  in  diviid^  at  faia  alma  mater,  aa  suoeeesor  of  the 
maeh*distingiu0hed  Amyraut  (q.  v.).  That  good  man 
lield  heterodox  viewa  on  the  Calviniatic  doctrines  <^ 
predestination  and  grace.  Pajon  in  like  manner  atifred 
up  considerable  agiution  by  his  peculiar  views  on  these 
subjects.  He  denied  the  immediate  concureus  in  provi- 
dence, and  the  direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
cooverston.  The  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
he  held  to  be  60  intimately  umtad  with  llie  efficacy  of 
the  Won)  that  there  was  no  posritNli^  of  an  imm^iate 
in6nenoe  of  the  Spirit  npon  the  heart;  that  its  influence 
was  principally  upon  the  understanding,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  whole  course  of  a 
man's  life.  These  views,  which  were  proclaimed  against 
by  the  extreme  Calvinists  as  Pelagianism,  brought  him 
into  ilisrqrate,  and  he  felt  compelled  to  resign  his  pro- 
feaaorahip.  In  1668  be  aooeptad  a  call  as  pastor  to  the 
Protestant  Church  at  Orleans;  but,  as  be  continued  to 
advocate  bis  heterodox  teachings,  he  eocountered  the 
combined  opposition  of  the  leading  theoiogians  of  the 
French  Protestant  Cburcb,  and  was  subjected  to  much 
annoyance  and  severe  treatment.  By  the  influence  of 
Jurieu  and  others,  several  synods  were  held  to  consider 
his  heretical  dogmas,  and,  in  spite  of  many  friends  who 
laUied  to  his  defence  and  support,  he  was  condemned  by 
the  synods,  first  in  1677,  and  at  several  synods  following. 
The  Academy  of  Sedan  also  condemned  his  doctrines, 
and  that  without  a  hearing;  and  when  he  dedred  to 
defend  himself,  the  privilege  was  denied  bim  on  the 
ground  that  he  only  wished  an  opportunity  to  propa- 
gate his  heresy.  PaJon  died  Sept.  37,  1695,  at  Carr^, 
near  Orleans.  His  views  found  advocates,  and  Pqfon- 
im  la  not  an  extinct  heresy  in  our  day.  The  origin  of 
the  heresy,  we  think,  la  ea^y  acoonnted  thr.  The 
French  Church  had  originally  adopted  the  unmodi- 
fied Oalvinistic  predestination  dogma.  Many  of  the 
thinking  minds  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  sought 
for  a  milder  doctrine  more  in  harmony  with  a  oommon- 
sense  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Consequently 
there  aroee  contentions  and  divisioiis  in  the  French 
Chnreh  as  fkr  back  as  the  opening  of  the  17th  century. 
J<dui  Camenm,  the  Scotch  professor  of  divinity  at  Se- 
dan, and  later  atSaumur.adTocated  a  moderated  scheme 
of  election,  and  it  is  therefore  not  particuUrly  won- 
derful that  the  French  tbeolngians  Amyraut,  PlacKus, 
and  Pajon  should  have  tried  their  skilful  hand  in  the 
pruning  of  a  tree  whoae  ftirit  the  masica  would  not  rel- 
ish as  it  first  came  to  them.  See  PBsnBsmtATioiT. 
Among  the  ablest  advocates  of  Pqjomm  were  Isaac  Pa- 
|rfn  {q.  v.),  Lenfant,  Alix,  Du  Yidal,  and  many  others. 
Of  the  fifty  works  which  Pajon  composed,  he  published 
only  three:  Sermon  on  2  Ctfrinlkum*  Hi,  17  (Sanmnr, 
1666),  the  doctrines  of  which  were  more  cleariy  aet  forth 
by  Isaac  Papin  under  the  name  of  Pmonum: — Ex- 
amimiiioH  of  ike  Legal  Precedents  {of  P.  Nicole)  (q.  v.) 
(Oilewia,  1678,  8  vols.);  an  exodlent  defence  of  the 
Protestant  hiib  against  the  Bonwnists : — Aenori*  oi> 
the  PtutortU  CaU  (Amsterdam,  1685).  The  doctrinal 
views  of  Pi^on  were  especially  answered  with  ability 
ftom  the  Reformed  side  by  Claude  and  Jnrieu,  Traiti  de 
la  Nature  etdela  Cfrace,  ou  de  Coneourt  giniral  la 
Prwidenee,  ei  du  Coneourt  particulier  de  Grace  effkace, 
oontrr  lee  nouveUa  Hypothitet  de  M.  P. \aysti\  etdtttt 
IH$c^l>Ut  (Utrecht,  1 687) ;  also  by  Leydecker  and  Span- 
b^m:  from  the  Lutheran  side  by  VaL  Ernest  LSecber 
(ExereUatio  TkeoL  de  Cfaudn  PajonU  ejiugue  Sectator- 
jhu  qmoi  Pc^oniitaM  vocaM  Doetrvm  et  Fatii  [Lips. 


1692]).  On  the  relatioo  between  bii  in^vidiial  opa- 
ion  and  the  general  dogmatie  syBtcm  (rf*  the  Beftnaed 
Church,  and  aa  its  rignificance  in  the  Beremied  the- 
okigy,  see  Zdler's  Theol.  Jahih.  1862, 1868 ;  Scfawntei. 
CaOraldi^mm,  ii,  664  sq.;  Ebrard,  DogmaUk,  vtA.  i,  { 
48 ;  Gaas,  Dogmengetck,  it,  869  sq. ;  Domer,  Gettk.  i. 
proL  TkeoL  p.  448  sq.;  Frank,  Gexk.  d.  proL  TkeoL  n. 
49  sq.  Sec  also  SchrOckh,  Kirdtengeack.  a.  d,  Rej.  rm. 
722  sq.;  De  CfaaufefHe,  Dictumnmre  kutonque,  s.  v.; 
Uerzog,  Real-£ncyklopddie,  x,  776-778.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pajon.  Lonls-CaaXe,  a  member  of  the  saioe  fam- 
ily, was  bora  Hay  21. 1726,  at  Paris,  and  died  July  ii, 
1796,  at  Beriin.  He  served  the  French  churches  of 
Ldpsic  and  of  Berlin,  and  became  a  counsellor  of  the 
consistory.  HeeditedBeausobre'B>?w(.o/'/Ae  Ar/!nu- 
f  ion,  and  translated  the  Moral  Ustone  of  Gclkn.  (Letpa. 
1772, 2  vola,).    See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biag.  Gtmintltj  a,  t. 

Pajonlazn.  See  Pajoh,Clacd«. 

Paklnffton,  Dorothy,  a  learned  Ei^Iiab  aattkor- 
ess,  who  wrote  much  on  practical  rdigious  tofues,  flov- 
ished  near  the  middle  of  the  17tb  century.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  lord  Coventry  and  wife  of  Sir  John 
Pakington.  She  died  in  1679;  She  waa  highly  es- 
teemed by  her  oootamporariea  for  her  juety  and  nrtoeh 
She  wrote,  Tke  Ge^tematft  C<iS«v*— 7'Ae  Ladf'M  CoB- 
Mjr  (Oxf.  1675,  8vo):— jTAfl  GovemmaU  o/tke  Totigtu: 
—Tke  Ckrittiatt'i  Birt&Tigki:—Tke  Catuet  of  tke  Dtcoy 
of  Ch-ittian  Piefg :— Tke  Art  of  COTKorfworf  (edited 
Pridden,  1841,  fcp.  8vo).  At  the  time  of  her  death  she 
was  employed  on  a  work  entitled  Tke  Goverttwrnd  o^ 
the  Tkouffhti.  This  lady  is  one  of  the  many  to  whom 
has  been  ascribed  also  the  authorship  of  Tke  Wk«le  Drntg 
of  Man.  Dr.  Uicki^  in  Uie  dedicatim  of  lua  AtgU^ 
Saxon  Grammar  to  Sit  John  Pakington,  bvon  this 
impresrion,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (i>rffM&.  Rev,  xfir, 
4,  n.)  adopts  this  theory.  The  subject  is  treated  at  some 
length  io  the  article  "  Hawkins,  W.  B^"  in  Allibniif, 
Did.  ofBrii.  and  Amer,  A utkon,  ii,  808, 

Pakkuotb.   See  Gouhd. 

Paknda,  Bachja  BBn-JosEpn,  mn-,  a  itoted  Jew- 
ish moralist,  lived  between  A.D.  1060  and  llOO.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  personal  history,  not  even  when  and 
where  he  was  bom,  nor  how  and  where  be  was  edu- 
cated. But  he  is  distinguished  as  the  author  of  a  work 
in  Arabic,  known  in  Hebrew  under  the  name  of  riain 
nian^h.  The  Duties  of  the  Heart,  an  ethical  treatise, 
written  in  a  kind  of  poetical  prose,  but  conaidered  aa  a 
poem  mofft  OB  aecoont  of  its  saUimitr  td  style  and  lan- 
guage than  for  ita  actual  vemficallon.  This  work,  in 
which  "  more  stress  is  laid  on  internal  morality  than  on 
mere  l^ality,"  was  translated  twice  into  Hebrew,  by  Jo- 
seph Kimchi  (q.  v.)  and  by  rabbi  Jehnda  ben-Samod 
ibn-Tibbon  (q.  v.),  and  afterwards  into  several  other 
languages,  and  has  found  its  way  into  ^most  every  Jew- 
ish library.  In  Bachja's  system  there  is  no  poetry,  no 
idealism,  no  theosophy.  He  is  the  lawyer  and  Judge, 
the  practkal  jurist,  to  whom  man  and  his  hapinnesi^ 
here  and  hereafter,  are  the  objects  of  phikat^hinl  spec- 
ulation. He  is  orthodox  witbmit  an  exception,  in  tbeol- 
ogy  as  well  as  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Jewidt 
sources,  viz.  the  Bible  and  tradition,  neither  of  wfateh 
he  subjects  to  any  criticism.  But  be  adds  to  these  two 
sources  of  information  a  third,  viz,  reason,  whidi  he 
{daces  at  the  bead,  and  thus,  Igr  means  of  reason,  Script- 
ure, and  tradition,  he  seeka  to  demonstrate  "  that  the 
perfimnanee  of  spiritual  duties  is  not  a  mere  snpaero- 
gatory  addition  to  that  piety  which  ia  manifested  in 
obedience  to  law,  but  is  the  foundation  of  all  laws."  As 
a  poet,  Bachja  is  especially  famed  for  a  poem  on  "Self- 
examination,"  rn^^S,  or  rTn^l'n  also  called 

from  ita  initial  "itif  |  ^3*^9,  getterally  appcodad  to  Oe 
editions  of  the  <7Ao6ofA  ia-X^ftokft,  and  written  ia  Oe 
style  of  the  Arabic  Matamim,  or  rbymea  withoot  me- 
tre.  This  poemu^J^CMiagLieto  Italiia  by 
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AscsralU  and  Alatrini,  into  German  by  Sacba  and  H.  E. 
Stem,  and  into  En^iah  by  the  Ber.  IL  Jaatnw  in  tbe 
J^mAk  Imiex  (Phila.  1872,  Oct  and  Not.).  Whether 
Baehja  Kved  before,  after,  or  at  the  same  tioM  with  Ibo- 
Gebuol  (q.  v.)  is  not  fully  ascertained ;  but  be  never 
mentioBfl  Uebtrol  or  any  of  his  books,  which  some  take 
M  a  proof  that  he  lived  before  Oebirol.  See  Grfttz,  G»- 
tcAMsUe  d.  Judmy  vi,  18  sq. ;  BraiiDSchweiger,  GetMckte 
tL  Jmdm  At  dm  rowum,  SlaaUn,  p.  M  aq. ;  Joet,  Getch,  d. 
J«deHtiL».AAaboi,ii,413  eq.;  ¥va»^  BibL  JtuJaica^t, 
76  aq. ;  De  Sosn,  J)itimano  ttorieo  degli  atUori  Ebrei 
(German  transL  by  Hamburger),  p.  54  sq. ;  JelUoek,  7a- 
trodkcium  to  the  Ckobot  lui-L^abotk  (Uipuc,  1849); 
Stent,  Germ.  TraiuU  of  the  Chcbot  ho'Lebabotk,  with 
exeg.  annotations  (Vienna,  1866) ;  Ueberweg,  HiH.  of 
PkUotopky,  i,  418,  4ira,  426;  Honk,  Etqitiu^  hittonque 
<te  ta  PhUotopkie  cAet  Im  Jn\f»}  Sachs,  Ae%filM  PoeMS 
der./iHiMAi  j^Miiini,p.68sqqS78aq.;  Ethaidfm/i»- 
trodaetkmtQ  Btir.IMtnaMn,^Wi  Wii.i  Knn,  AepAor- 
d&N,  p.  177 ;  Lindo,  /fwt  of  Ike  Jewt  m  Spain  ami  Por- 
tvgad,  p.  61 ;  Da  (>ieta,  larati  and  the  Gentile*,  p.  290; 
Wise,  Lecture  on  Backja  (in  The  faraeUte  [Cincinnati], 
Dec.  1872) ;  Zunz,  LiteratarpeiehickU  der  tymgogalen 
Poerie,  p.  SOi ;  the  same,  AddUamenta  ad  CataL  eodd, 
HAr.  BiU.  Sen.  cw.  (Upa.),  pu  818 ;  i^sler,  Vorkumgm 
iter  dieftdUdim  PkUomi^  det  Minebaert  (Vien- 
na, i,  48  eq.;  but  e^eoiBUy  Kaultaiann,  Die  The- 
vbgiBduBatlgaik»-Paktidak(;MA.\«i^.  (EL  P.) 

Pal.  KuBKHU,  the  first  Christian  convert  at  Seram- 
pore,  in  India,  forsook  the  fiiith  of  hb  falbera  late  in  the 
last  century,  and  became  a  native  Christian  minister. 
He  made  many  converts,  lived  a  devoted  Christian  life, 
and  died  peacefully  and  triumphantly  in  CJhrist.  Be  is 
principally  known  to  the  Christian  world  as  the  author 
of  the  beautiful  hymn  beginning  "  O  thou,  my  soul,  t<a- 
f^t  no  mote;"  tranalated  Jodiua  MarsbnuB  in  1801. 
(S.S.) 

Palaoa  (the  renderit^  in  the  A.  V.  usually  of 
yyay^,  armOn  jy^vrm,  karm&n,  Amos  iv,  8],  a  etutJe, 
M  rendered  only  in  Prov.  xviii,  19;  and  uniformly  of 
m'^a,  birSh,  a  citadel,  1  Chron.  xxix,  1, 19;  so  in  Ne- 
hemiab,  Ezra,  f^her,  and  Daniel;  but  prop,  of  ^S^n, 
heyi^  I  Kings  xxi,l;  2  Kings  xx,  18;  Psa.  xlv,8*  15; 
oUir,  13 ;  Prov.  xxx,  28 ;  Isa.  xiii,  22 ;  xxxix,  7 ;  Dan. 
1,4; Nah.  ii,6;  theChald.»'^n,A«yitfi;Ei:raiT,14;  Dan. 
iv,  4,  39 ;  vi,  18,  a  regal  edifice,  esp.  the  temple  of  Je- 
hovah, as  ebew-bere  rendered ;  less  prop,  of  ap- 
peden,  a  fortrai,  Dau.  i,  46 ;  Hrah,  CanL  viii,  9 ; 

Ezek.  XXV,  4 ;  a  cadle,  as  elsewhere  chiefly ;  also  ^ri^3, 
bkkAi,  a  large  ktmtt,  Esth.  i,  &;  vii,  7,  8;  and  H^S, 
bitk,  a  kmue,  in  certain  combinations;  in  the  N.  T. 
avXii,  Matt,  xxvi,  8,  68,  69;  Mark  xiv,  54,  64;  Luke 
xi,  31 ;  John  xviii,  15,  a  mart  or  hall,  as  elsewhere 
sometimes  Tendered;  wpmndpioi',  PbiL  i,  18,  the  pne- 
lorium  [q.  T.},  as  rendered  in  Bburfc  xv,  16),  in  Script- 
ure, denotes  what  is  contained  within  the  outer  enclos- 
ure of  the  royal  residence,  including  all  the  buildings, 
courts,  and  gardens  (3  Chron.  xxxri,  19;  comp.  Psa. 
xhiii,  4;  exxii,  7;  Prov.  ix,  8;  xviii,  19;  Isa.  xxiii, 
18;  XXT,2;  Jer.xxii,14;  Amos  1,7, 12, 14;  Nah.ii,6). 
In  tha  N.  T.  the  term  pdaee  (oAXq)  is  applied  to  the 
residence  of  a  man  of  rank  (Matt  xxvi,  8 ;  Mark  xiv, 
66;  Luke  xi,  21;  John  xviii,  16).  The  specific  allu- 
nma  are  to  the  palace  built  by  Hend,  which  was  after-  f 
wards  occupied  by  the  RtHnan  governors,  and  was  the 
pnetorinm,  or  hall,  which  formed  the  abode  of  Hlate 
when  Christ  was  brought  before  him  (Mark  xv,  16): 
tbe  other  passages  above  cited,  except  Lake  zi,  21,  re- 
fer to  the  residence  of  the  high-priesL 

Tbe  pattiealara  which  hrre  been  given  under  tbe 
Wad  Houaa  (q.  t.)  raqdre  only  to  be  afocrandtaed  to 
eaarey  a  aoitable  idea  of  a  palace;  for  tbe  general  ai^ 
rsngimaiita  and  ^atributioo  of  pMts  are  tbe  same  in 
tbe  palaoe  as  in  the  house,  save  that  the  eowta  are  more 


numerous,  and  with  more  tlistinet  appropriatima,  the 
fouitdinga  more  extensive,  and  tbe  materials  more  coady. 
Tbe  palace  of  the  kii^  of  Jndah  in  Jerusalem  was  that 

built  by  Solomon,  thought  by  most  interpreters  to  be 
the  same  with  that  called  "  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon,"  of  which  some  particulars  are  given  in  1 
Kings  vii,  1-12;  and  if  that  passage  be  read  along  with 
the  description  which  Joeephus  gives  of  the  same  pile 
{AnLYfS),  a  fUnt  idea  nay  be  formed  (tf  it,  as  a  mag- 
nificent collection  buildings  in  adjoining  courts,  con- 
nected with  and  surrounded  by  galleries  and  colimnadea. 
To  the  same  Jewish  historian  we  ar^  also  indebted  for 
an  account  of  Herod's  palace,  doubtiees  drawn  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  (ITar,  v,4,4).  The  two  buildings  ap- 
paraitly  occupied  the  same  site,  namely,  tbe  eminence 
of  Zion,  doubtless  immediately  adjoining  and  including 
tbe  castle  of  David,  or  the  present  ciudel  of  the  me- 
tropolis.  See  Jbrubalbm, 

"There  are  few  tasks  more  difficult  or  puazling  than 
the  attempt  to  restore  an  andent  building  of  which  we 
possess  nothing  but  two  verbal  descriptions;  and  these 
difficulties  are  very  much  enhanced  when  one  account 
is  written  in  a  lugnage  like  Hebrew,  the  scientific 
terms  in  which  are,  from  our  ignorance,  capable  of  the 
widest  Utilude  of  interpretation;  while  the  other,  tlion^ 
wriuen  in  a  language  of  whidi  wc  have  a  more  definite 
knowledge,  was  composed  by  a  person  who  never  could 
have  seen  the  buildings  he  was  describing.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  palace  wfaich  Solomon  occupied  him- 
self in  erecting  during  the  thirteen  years  after  he  had 
finished  the  Temple  is  a  building  of  such  wM'ld-wide 
notoriety  that  it  cannot  be  without  interest  to  the  Bib- 
lical student,  and  that  those  who  have  made  a  special 
study  at  the  subject,  and  who  are  fiimillar  with  the 
arrangements  of  Eastern  palacea,  should  submit  tbdr 
ideas  on  the  subject;  and  it  is  also  important  that  our 
knowledge  on  this,  as  on  all  other  matters  connected 
with  the  Bible,  should  foe  brought  down  to  the  latest 
date.  Almost  all  the  restorations  of  this  celebrated 
edifice  which  are  fbund  in  earlier  editions  of  the  BiUe 
are  what  m^  be  called  Vitmvian,  via.  based  on  the 
principles  of  classical  architecture,  which  were  the  oi^ 
ones  known  to  tbeir  authors.  During  the  earliw  part 
of  this  century  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the 
principles  of  Egyptian  demgn  into  these  restorations, 
but  with  even  less  success.  The  Jews  hated  Egypt 
and  all  that  it  contained,  and  everything  they  did,  or 
even  thought,  was  antagonistic  to  the  arts  and  fedinga 
of  that  land  of  bondage.  [Nevertheless  it  is  certain 
that  the  Temple  (q.  v.)  was  in  a  Urge  measure  a  copy 
of  many  of  the  Egyptian  structures  which  remain  to 
this  day.]  On  the  other  band,  the  exhumation  of  tbe 
palaces  of  Nineveh  (q.  v.),  and  the  more  careful  exam- 
ination of  those  at  Persepolis,  have  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  m  the  subject  Many  expressiona  which  before 
were  entirely  unintellipble  are  now  dear  and  oasity 
understood,  and,  if  w«  cannot  yet  explain  evoythin^ 
we  know  at  least  wbete  to  look  for  analogiea,  and  what 
was  the  character,  even  if  we  cannot  predicate  the  ex- 
act form,  of  the  buildings  in  question"  (Smith).  "Al- 
though incidental  mention  u  made  of  other  paUces  at 
Jemaalem  and  elsewhwe,  they  are  all  of  subsequent 
ages,  and  built  under  tbe  influence  of  Itoman  art,  and 
therefore  not  so  tntereating  to  the  Biblical  student  as 
this.  Beudes,  none  of  them  are  anywhere  so  described 
as  to  enable  their  disposition  or  details  to  be  made  out 
with  the  same  degree  of  deamess,  and  no  instruction 
would  be  conveyed  by  merdy  reiterating  the  rhetoricd 
flourishes  in  which  Josephus  indulges  when  describing 
them:  and  no  other  place  is  described  in  the  Bible  it- 
self so  as  to  render  its  eluddation  indispensable  in  such 
an  article  as  the  present"  (ibtdS).   See  Architectdbx. 

1.  The  fdlowing  is  snbatantially  the  reconstruction  of 
Solomon's  fhmoua  palace  as  proposed  by  Fergusson  in  hia 
Handbook  of  Arch&ecture,  p.  202.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  to  be  at  all  certain  what  was  either  the  form  or 
tiie  exact  disposition  of  g^t^i^Q^^i^^  have 
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ID  the  palica  wai,  M  in  an  Em- 
tia  palKO,  lite  giMt  bill  flf Mile 
and  audiettee;  bm  called  dti 

"HonM  «r  the  ForeM  of  Leb*- 
non."    Ita  dimennoaa  were  ](A 
cubits,  or  150  feet  long,  bj  btf 
that,  or  75  feet  in  width.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Kble  (I  Kiap 
vii,  2)  it  had  "yMtrnwaofeate 
piUan,  with  cedar  bewna  ^cn 
the  piUan  ;**  but  it  it  added  is 
the  next  tctk  that "  it  was  m* 
ered  with  cedar  above  the  beaasi 
that  lay  on  45  pillara,  16  in  i 
row."  Thia  would  be  ettily  ex- 
plicable if thedeaeription  ttiff^ 
then,  and  ao  Joae^us  took  it 
He  eridentlr  eonndered  dw  bd, 
aa  he  afkerwiids  deaeribed  the 
Sloa  bcvUiea  of  the  Temple,  m 
conMStiog  of  four  rows  of  coi- 
umna,  three  ataiiding  free,  bat 
the  fourth  built  into  the  tmox 
wall  iAnU  xi,  6);  and  tab  n- 
IHraMuM  that  the  edliag  of  the 
palace  hall  waa  in  the  Coiia- 
thian  manner  {AM.  tu, 
does  not  mean  that  it  wss  cf 
that  order,  which  waa  not  Ibca 
invented,  bat  after  the  fuhioa 
of  what  was  called  in  hii  day  ■ 
Corinthian  eecua,  viz.  a  haU  with 
a  dereatocy.  If  we,  Uke  Jow- 
pbuB,  are  contented  with  iboe 
indicBtioM,  the  aectioo  of  tbt 
hall  "was  certainly  as  shown  in 
fig.  2,  A.    But  the  Bible  goes  on 
to  say  (ver.  4)  that  "  there  were 
windowB  in  three  rows,  and  ligbl 
waa  againat  light  in  three  nob.' 
and  in  the  next  vene  it  repeao, 
**  and  light  was  againat  fight  in 
three  ranks."  JoMpfaus  tacspa 
the  difficulty  by  aaying  it  wai 
lighted  by  dvprnpam  TpiyXiftf. 
or  by  windows  in  three  divimK 
which  might  be  taken  as  as  es- 
tranely  [wobable  dcaoqitioa  if 
the  Kbla  wefe  not  ao  veiy  ipe- 
eific  Hoarding  it;  and  we  bu^ 
therefore  adopt  some  saefa  >r> 
ragement  aa  that  ibown  in  0;;.  2, 
B.  Id  short,  FergusKMin^r^ 
a  eleratwjf,  to  which  he  tbinkt 
Joaephus  refers  and  shows  the  three  rows  of  eohm 
which  the  Bible  deacription  requires.  Beaidca  the  dm- 
alwy,  there  was  on  thto  theory  a  range  of  openng*  u- 
der  the  oomloe  of  the  walla^  and  then  a  range  of  opea 
doorwa>*s,  which  would  thus  make  the  three  opeainiP 
required  by  the  Bible  deacription.   In  a  hotter  dintf* 
the  int  amungeinent  (6g.  %  A)  would  be  the  more  prob- 
able; bntMtadtesocspoaedandoooadoaallywoQU 


Fig.  1.  FresDined  Qronnd-plao  of  Solomon*!  Palace,  according  to  Fergnasoi. 

the  dimensions  of  the  three  prinripal  bnildinga  given  in 
the  book  a(  Kings,  and  confirmed  by  Joa^hns,  we  may, 
by  taking  these  aa  a  scale,  aaoertain  preUy  nearly  that 
thebuiUUng  covered  somewhere  about  160,000  or  160/KH) 
square  feet.  Leas  would  not  suffice  for  the  accommoda- 
tion specified,  and  more  would  not  be  justified,  either 
ftom  the  aceounta  we  have,  or  the  dimemuona  of  the 
city  in  which  it  was  situated.  Whether  it  was  a  aquare 
of  400  feet  each  way, 
or  an  oblong  of  about 
660  feet  by  800^  as  reiH 
resented  in  the  an- 
nexed diagram  (fig.  1), 
must  always  be  more 
or  lees  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. The  form  here 
adopted  seema  to  suit 
betbsr  not  only  the  ex- 
igendes  of  the  aitf^  but 
the  known  disposiUMi 
of  the  parts. 

(a.)  The  principal  pfg^  «.coi,jaetnralBectlont  of  "the  Hotm  of  the  Oedars  of  Lebanon,- MeortlagUl^ 
bnildiDg  situated  with-  goa^m.  ^-^^^.^^^^  GoOgle 
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as  JenuMleiii,  it  la  wemdj  VMf  that  th«  great  ball  of 
Che  palace  was  pennanroUy  open  evsn  on  one  ride. 

Another  difficulty  in  attempting  to  reetore  thia  hall 
ariaen  from  the  numbw  of  pillan  being  unequal  ("  16  in 
a  row"),  and  if  we  adopt  the  laat  theory  (fig.  %  B),  we 
hare  a  row  of  columns  in  the  oeatcc  both  ways.  Fer- 
gnaaim  btdda  that  it  ma  doted,  aa  ahmni  in  the  [dan, 
a  wall  at  om  end,  which  would  ^tc  U  spaces  to 
the  1ft  inllan,  and  so  prm-ide  a  cental  tpaoe  in  the 
longer  dimensioo  of  the  hall  in  which  the  throne  might 
have  bem  placed.  If  the  flrat  theory  be  adopted,  the 
throne  may  have  stood  either  at  the  end,  or  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  longer  aide,  but,  Judging  from  what  we  know 
of  the  arraiigeiiwDt  of  Eattam  pdaeet^  we  may  be  al- 
moat  «ett«Q'that  th«  latter  is  the  comet  poritkm, 

C6.)  Next  in  importance  to  the  building  just  described 
is  th«  hall  or  porch  of  judgment  (ver.  7),  which  Jo«e- 
phns  ^slinctlr  telle  us  QAnt.  vti,  fi,  1)  was  ritoated  op- 
posite the  centre  of  the  longer  ride  of  the  great  haU: 
an  indication  that  may  be  admitted  with  lees  hesita- 
don.  as  snob  a  position  is  identical  with  that  of  a  sim- 
ilar haU  at  Panepolis,  and  with  the  probable  poeition 
aC  oat  at  Khors^iad.  Ila  dimennons  wen  SO  cotnts, 
or  76  AMrt  sqoan  (Josephns  says  80  in  one  direction 
at  leaat),  and  its  disporition  can  earily  be  understood 
by  comparing  the  descriptions  which  we  have  with  the 
remains  of  the  Assyrian  and  Peruan  examples.  It  is 
thou^t  by  Fergusson  to  have  been  supported  foor 
pillan  in  the  centre,  and  to  hare  bad  three  mtrMcea; 
the  principal  one  opening  ftom  the  street  and  facing 
the  judgmoit-seat,  a  second  frum  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace,  by  which  the  cmincUlors  and  officers  of  state 
might  come  in  (fig.  1,  in  the  direction  U),  and  a  third 
from  the  palace,  reserved  for  the  king  and  his  house- 
hold, as  shown  ^wve  (fig.  1,  in  the  direction  N). 

(e.)  The  third  edidee  is  merely  called  "the  Porch." 
Ica  dimensloiia  wen  SO  80  eutnts,  or  76  feet  by  46. 
Joaephna  does  not  d— eribc  its  aichiiecUin;  and  we  an 
unable  to  understand  the  description  contained  in  the 
Bible,  owing  apparently  to  our  ignoraiiee  of  the  qm> 
onyma  of  Uie  Hebrew  arehitectoral  terms.  Its  ose, 
however,  cannot  be  owiadered  as  doubtful,  as  it  was  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  an  Eastern  palace.  It  was  the 
ordinary  place  ofbastness  of  the  palace,  and  the  recep- 
tion^^oom — the  Goesteo-Hall — when  the  king  reoeived 
ordinaiy  visitors,  and  sat,  except  on  great  state  ooca- 
■itHHi,  to  transact  the  burineaa  of  the  kti^dmn. 

(<L)  Behind  this,  we  an  told,  was  the  inner  court, 
adorned  with  gardens  and  fountains,  and  surrounded  by 
cknsten  for  shade ;  and  besides  this  wen  other  courts 
for  the  residence  of  the  attendants  and  guards,  and,  in 
8(doflBoo's  ease,  for  the  three  hundred  women  of  his 
barem :  all  of  which  an  shown  in  the  plan  (fig.  1)  with 
more  deameoi  than  can  be  conveyed  1^  a  verbal  de- 
aeriptioii. 

(«.)  Apart  from  this  palace,  but  attached,  aa  Jnsepbos 
tells  ns,  to  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  was  the  palace  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter — too  proud  and  important  a  person- 
age to  be  grouped  with  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  and  re- 
quiring a  residence  of  her  own. 

(/.)  There  is  still  another  hnilding  mentioned  by 
Joaephu^  aa  a  aoos  w  teaqtl^  suniorted  by  masrive 
cotumne,  and  ritnated  opporite  the  Hall  of  Judgment 
It  naay  thus  have  been  ontude,  in  front  of  the  palace 
in  the  city ;  but  more  probably  was,  as  shown  in  the 
plan,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  court.  Fergueson  thinks 
it  ctmld  not  have  been  a  temple,  in  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  as  the  Jews  had  only  one  temple, 
and  that  was  ritutted  on  the  other  ride  of  the  valley; 
bat  it  may  have  been  an  aZtar  covered  by  a  baldachi- 
Do.  This  would  equally  meet  the  exigrades  of  the  de- 
scription as  well  as  the  probabiliUes  of  the  case;  and 
BO  it  has  been  npnatnted  in  the  plan  above  (fig.  1, 
"altat^. 

If  the  rite  and  disporition  of  the  palace  wen  as  above 
indicated,  it  would  nqoin  two  great  portals :  one  leading 
IhxD  the  ri^  to  the  great  court,  riiowD  at  H;  the  other  to 


the  Temple  and  the  king's  garden,  at  N.  ThislaBt,Fer- 
gusBon  supposes^  was  utuated  where  the  stairs  then  wen 
which  led  up  to  the  City  of  David,  and  where  the  bridge 
afterwards  joined  the  Temple  to  the  city  and  palace. 

The  recent  discoveries  at  Nineveh  have  enabled  us 
to  undentaod  many  of  the  architectural  details  of  this 
palace,  which  befon  they  were  made  were  almost  wholly 
inexidicable.  (See  the  Jour,  of  Sac  Ul,  Jan.  1863,  p. 
422.)  We  an  told,  for  instance,  that  the  walls  of  the 
halls  of  the  palace  were  wainscoted  with  three  tiers  of 
stone,  apparently  verricolored  marble^  hewn  and  pol- 
ished, and  surmounted  by  a  fourth  course,  elaborately 
carved  with  repreeentatioDe  of  leafage  and  flowen. 
Above  thia  the  walla  wen  plastered  and  ornamented 
with  colored  arabesques.  At  Nineveh  the  walb  were, 
like  these,  wainscoted  to  a  height  of  about  eight  feet, 
but  with  alabaster,  a  peculiar  product  of  the  country, 
and  these  were  separated  from  the  painted  space  above 
by  an  architectural  band;  the  real  difference  being  that 
the  Assyrians  revelled  in  sculptural  representations  of 
men  and  animals,  as  we  now  know  fWim  the  sculptures 
brought  home,  as  well  as  from  the  passage  in  Kzekiel 
(xxiU,  14),  where  he  describes  **  man  portrayed  on  the 
wall,  the  images  tit  the  ChaUMms  portrayed  with  ver- 
milion," etc.  These  modes  of  decoration  wen  forUd- 
den  to  the  Jews  by  the  second  commandment,  given  to 
them  in  consequence  of  their  residence  in  Egypt  and 
their  consequent  tendency  to  that  multiform  idolatry. 
Some  difference  msy  also  l>e  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
soft  alabaster,  though  admirably  suited  to  basai-relievi, 
was  not  suited  for  sharp,  deeply  cut  foliage  sculpture, 
like  that  described  by  Josephus;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  hard  material  used  by  the  Jews  might  induce 
them  to  limit  their  ornamentation  to  one  band  only. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
color  was  used  in  the  decoration  of  these  palaces,  not 
only  from  the  constant  reference  to  gold  and  gilding  in 
Solomoa's  buildings,  and  because  that  as  a  color  could 
hardly  be  used  alone,  but  also  firom  such  passages  as 
the  fidlowing:  "Build  me  s  wide  house  and  large" — or 
through-aired — "chambers,  and  cutteth  out  windows; 
and  it  is  ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vermilion" 
(Jer.  xxii,  14).  It  may  also  be  added  that  in  the  East 
all  buildings,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  adorned 
with  color  internally,  generally  the  three  primitive  col- 
ors used  in  all  their  intenri^,  but  so  balanced  as  to  pro- 
dace  the  most  harmonioas  results.   See  Asbtbia, 

X.  Quite  difl^roit  is  the  scheme  proposed  by  Thenias 
in  the  Kx^.  ffan^  stun,  A.  7%  fit  which  the  Mlomng 
is  substantially  a  reproduction : 

(a.)  Ou  this  plan,  proceeding  from  without,  the  first 
part  was  "the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon,"  so 
called,  prabably,  because  it  was  constructed  of  cedar- 
wood  from  Lebanon.  This  served  as  an  audience 
chamber  or  hall  uf  state  (Joseph,  t  c),  and  was  hung 
arannd  with  cosdy  armor  (1  Kings  x,  16,  17).  The 
Targam  calls  it  "the  bouse  of  the  cooling  of  the 
king,"  probably  because  of  the  refreshing  air  which 
its  size,  its  elevated  rite,  and  its  open  construction 
secured  for  it.  Some  have  thought  it  was  a  sort 
of  winter  -  garden  or  conservatory:  but  this  is  less 
probabkk  Ito  proportions,  100  cubits  of  length,  50  of 
breadth,  and  80  of  height,  most  be  nndentood  of  the 
inner  measurement ;  so  tbst  the  area  of  this  hall  waa 
larger  than  that  of  the  temple,  the  bright  of  both  being 
the  same  (vi,  2).  A  solid  wall  of  masonry  enclosed  the 
wood-work  (ver.  9).  The  area  of  this  hall  was  sur- 
rounded  by  four  rows  of  cetlar  pillars.  The  stat^nent 
in  ver.  2  is  commonly  taken  to  indicate  four  atnight 
lines  of  pillars,  and  much  perplexity  has  been  caused  on 
this  Bupporition  by  the  subeeqoent  statement  (ver.  8) 
that  then  were  4fi  pillars,  16  iu  a  row.  If  there  were 
4  rows  intersecting  the  hall  lengthways,  and  15  inter- 
secting its  breadth,  there  must  have  been  60  pillars  in 
all.  This  has  ted  some  arbitrarily  to  read  tAret  tor  fuw, 
contrary  to  all  the  codices  and  all  the  verrions,  the  SepL 
excepted.  Butniadoeanot^ri^^j^^lin^ 
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but  a  Kries  nnroiuidiiig  or  oicloauig  (con|k  vi,  86;  vii, 
18, 20, 24, 42 ;  Ezek.  xIti,  28) ;  so  that  the  four  rowa  of 
pillan  went  round  the  hall,  forming  four  aisles  uudde 
the  wall,  or,  as  the  Vulgate  renders  the  passage,  "qua- 
toor  detuAulaera  inter  columnas  cedrinas"  (fig.  8),  On 


Fig.  8.  Qrouud-plan  ot  "the  Uoom  of  the  Forest  of  Leb- 
anon,"  according  to  Tfaenlns. 

these  pillars  beams  of  oedar^-wood  rested,  runniog  from 
the  front  to  the  wall,  and  forming  a  snbetantial  rest  for 
the  upper  story.  This  oonsisted  of  side  cbambeia  or 
galleries  (n'isbx,  oomp.  vi,  6, 8),  and  it  is  to  the  num- 
ber and  order  of  these  that  the  statement  in  ver.  8  re- 
fers: "And  the  ehambeia  whieb  wwe  upon  tlie  beams, 
forty-five  [in  number],  fifteen  in  each  row  [drcuit],  were 
wainscoted  with  ceiUr-wood"  (fig.  4,  a  a).   These  wen 


*  ;  a  T     |a   I  a  ^' 


Fig;  i.  Upi>er  tjuifj  iif  "  the  Huofe  or  the  Forest  of  LeS- 
anoQ,"  sccordlaj;  to  TheDius. 


JO, 


Fig.  B.  Groand-plan  of  the  entire  buildings  of  Solomon's  Palace^  accMrdliig  to  Tbenloa. 


beam.  TbeaegaIlerieawn«pnbablyTeMliedliyanil> 
ing  stur  in  the  outa  wall  (figs.  3  and  4,  d),  u  ii  thi  j 
Temple  (vi,  8). 
,  From  this  deamption,  the  idea  we  focm  of  "  dte  Hmi  | 
of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon"  istfaatof  a  large  hall,  «|)CBii| 
the  centre  to  the  sky,  the  floor  of  which  was  sunwadd  I 
with  four  nwaof  i4ilan,affbrdiiig  apiomcnadc,abtn 
which  w«K  three  tien  of  galleries  open  to  the  nttBig^ 
divided  each  into  fifteen  com  pertinents  like  the  bom  | 
in  a  theatre,  but  with  doors  commimicaling  with 
other.  As  the  height  of  the  entire  buildii^  «aa  tbii^ 
cubits,  we  may  divide  this  so  aa  to  allot  eight  fcct  to  tte 
supporting  pillan, eighteen  to  the  gaUcrie% and Invi* | 
the  beauM  and  flooring  (tf  tbe  gaUci^  TheMUiftl 
thus  oonodvcd,  anmrera  to  the  dMcription  of  it  bv  J> 
sephos,  as  %.opaAimt  iartyatiuvo^^  whidi  he  dms^ 
not  that  it  was  in  the  Corinthian  s^le  of  ardutcom 
(Keil),  bnt  that  it  was  built  alter  the  CorinUusa  faih-i 
ion — that  of  a  ball,  surrounded  by  a  row  of  piUan  ailk 
heavjr  architraves^  on  which  natod  beams  napag  I* 
the  wall,  and  supporting  a  floor,  which  again  snifMHl 
shorter  piUara,  between  whicb  were  wiodowi^aewbik 
being  hypoAral  (Vitniv.  vi,8, 1), 

(6.)  Ifnow  we  regard  tbisbni)diiv(l^.fi,^aiFbnl 
lengthwise  in  the  middle  of  a  court  {A ),  it  is  ta^  to  un- 
derstand the  arrangement  of  the  pcntico  of  pillan  {b), 
the  length  of  which  was  the  same  as  the  tmdth  of  tke 
building  (ver.  6).  These  did  not  run  along  the  wk  ef 
it,  but  were  betdnd  it,  forming  a  ctdonnade  fif^  tiiu 
long  by  thirty  wide,  conducting  to  the  reHdsMeeflk 
king.  TUa  tenninated  in  a  porch,  or  mlMrf  hiH| 
which  bad  {ullars  and  an  37,  L  &  a  threshold  or  pom 
(A.  T. "  thick  beam Targ.  KHB^O,  Umm).  ^  tUi 
was  the  entrance  to  the  thfooe-room  or  haO  of  JudgsKst 
{E),  which  was  wainscoted  wltb  oedar  from  floor  to  «>■ 
ing  (ni~i'^;?n  [this  is  the  reading  followed Iq-lheTuit 

and^iattadrf 
theseooodTgl?!?, 
whidiiBBMitta 
cinr],vii,7).  TWs 
caaethehii^R*- 
idence  in  snoikr 
ooart(^biUndtltt 
thnoe-rooat;  mi 
oftfaistherHBtait 
oftbetpiMaiWkick 
nayorBi^Mtkan 
been  the  ksrta. 
formed  a  (pobsUr 
tbebHi)psit. 
■pace  0  is  added 
eoajectaf^,fcr(iK 
eooftettfainDgik 
offices  cf  the  pslsA 
and  pahqa  'th* 
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fooled  with  beama  (C^Bpti,  A.  V. 
"windows,"  which  the  word  never 
means)  in  three  rows,  L  e.  there 
were  three  stories  of  galleries,  and 
in  these  aig^  (I^JI^^ ;  SepL  x^pa) 
over  against  each  other  in  three 
ranks,  L  &  each  chamber  in  the 
three  stories  bad  an  opening  to 
the  interior,  facing  a  corresponding 
opening  in  the  opposite  chamber 
(fig.  4,  b  6).  The  different  compart- 
mmts  of  the  galleries  communicated 
with  each  other  by  means  of  doors. 
These,  as  well  as  the  windows  (the 
SepL  has  x*^"*  which 
shows  that  tt  read  riinon  where 
the  present  reading  is  n^TfTaR,  of 
which  it  is  impoarible  to  mako 
aense),  were  aquare  with  an  over- 
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Fig.  &  Chvnad-plan  of  BolmiMn^  Pa 
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.king's  priflOD."  All  tfaeoe  buildings  were  externally  of 
bewn  stone,  and  the  whole  was  suiroanded  by  a  aoUd 
wall  enclonug  a  couit. 

'6.  Very  dilTereDt  again  is  the  reconntniction  proposed 
by  ProC  PaUte,  in  his  Soiomotig  TempU,  etc.,  of  whose 
scheme  we  here  subjoin  a  brief  outline.  He  maintains 
that  the  structure  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Temple,  immediately  adjoining  its  area,  where  the  tower 
of  Antonia  eventually  stood,  adducing  2  Kings  x\  in 
pmof  of  this  position.  He  holds  that  the  entire  struct- 
ure was  one,  tb«  palace  being  the  same  elsewhere  called 
"  the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon."  The  pillars  are 
by  him  distributed  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  in 
successive  rows  of  different  heights,  supporting  the 
walla  in  terrace  style.  There  is  thus  in  reality  but  one 
storj-,  although  there  is  the  ^>peannce  externally  of 


Noyon,  Beauvals,  Auxene,  Meaux,  and  Laon. — Wakott, 
Sacrfd  A  rduaoL  S.  v, 

Palkdliii,  Fllippo,  an  Italian  painter  commended 
by  Hackert,  flourished  about  1600,  and  executed  several 
works  for  the  churches  In  Syracuse,  Palmara,  Catania, 
and  other  places,  l^nzi  thinks  thu  artist  the  same  as 
Fillppo  Palladino  (q.r.).  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hial.  of 
(As  /'mm  a  TtM,  ii,  648. 

Paladini,  Lltterlo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom, 
according  to  Hackert,  in  1691.  He  studied  at  Rome 
under  Sebaaiiano  Cooca,  and  afterwards  improved  him- 
self by  a  diligent  study  of  the  antique  models.  On 
his  return  to  Messina  he  was  employed  on  several  con- 
siderable fresco  works  for  the  church  of  Honte  Tergiiie. 
This  work  is  on  a  grand  aeale,  and  is  highly  commeuded 


Fl^  7.  Front  View  of  Solomon's  Palace,  according  to  Falne. 


KTenl,  while  within  there  is  a  series  of  benchings  like 
the  tiers  of  a  modem  gallery.  This  entire  scheme  is 
mnarkablfl  for  its  simplicity.  It  is  altogether  congruous 
with  its  author's  idea  of  the  stnicture  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  the  essential  difference  from  all  other  proposed 
reatoratiooa  being  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  build- 
ing upward.    Sea  Tempuc 


lor  correctneaa  of  design.  He  died  of  the  great  plsfr"'' 
which  ravaged  Messina  in  1713,  See  Spooner,  hioy. 
Hut.  of  Uu  Fine  A  rti,  ii,  64& 

Palaography  (Gr.  waXaoic,  old,  and  ypafi},  m-i- 
ing),  the  science  of  ancient  writings.  It  comprebeudrt 
not  merely  the  art  of  reading  them,  but  such  a  critical 
knowledge  of  all  their  circumstances  as  will  serve  t>i 


Fig:  8.  Interior  TIew  of  Solomon's  Palsce,  accordiog  to  Patne. 


PALACE  in  eocletnastieal  phrasedt^  is  used  for  a 
biahop'a  house,  called  before  the  Norman  invarion  the 
mmuUr-koutf,  in  which  he  resided  with  his  family  of 
clerks.  It  was  provided  with  a  gatehoose  at  Chichester 
and  Henford;  at  Wells  it  is  moated  and  defended  by 
walls ;  at  I>urham  it  is  an  actual  castle ;  at  Lincoln  and  St. 
David'a  it  exists  only  as  a  roagniflcent  ruin ;  the  chapels 
remain  at  York,  Winchester,  Chichester,  Durham,  Wells, 
and  Salisbury ;  and  the  hall  is  preserved  at  Chichester ; 
a  few  portiona  remain  at  Worcester.  There  is  a  very 
perfect  example  at  Ely.  Ksbope  had  town  bouses 
mostly  along  the  Strand,  as  well  as  numerous  country 
houses,  like  Famham,  Roae,  Hanlebaiy,  and  Bishop's 
Auckland.  The  chapels  of  Lambeth  and  Ely  Place 
(HolbtHn),  the  abbots'  houses  at  Peterborough  and 
Cheater,  converted  at  the  Beformation  into  palaces,  re- 
tain many  ancient  portions,  like  tbow  of  Bayeux,  Sens, 
VII,-Mk 


determine  their  age,  if  they  happen  to  be  undated,  and 
their  genuineness,  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  authen- 
tication. For  these  purposes,  the  palnographer  neeih 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  various  substances,  such  as 
bark,  leaves,  skins,  paper,  etc.,  which  have  been  used 
for  writing;  with  the  various  manners  of  writing  whit-h 
have  prevailed,  and  the  changes  which  ihey  have  un- 
dergone ;  with  the  various  forms  of  authenticating  writ- 
ings, such  as  seals,  signets,  cachets,  signatures,  super- 
scriptions, snbecriptions,  attestations,  etc.,  which  have 
been  employed  at  different  times;  with  the  varioux 
phases  through  which  the  grammar,  vocabulaiy,  and 
orthography  of  the  language  of  the  writing  with  which 
he  is  dealing,  baa  passed;  and  with  more  or  less,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  history,  laws,  institutionB,  literature, 
and  art  of  the  age  and  country  to  which  the  wrilin^ 
professes  to  belong.  Paleography,  may  Jtie,^^^  have 
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htea  fcnnded  by  the  iMmed  Frmdi  BeMdietiiie,  Jun 
llaldllon,  whow  De  He  JJipiamatiai,  first  published  io 
Ititil  in  1  vol  toL,  repriuted  in  1709,  »ad  agsin  in  1769, 
ill  2  vob.  foL,  ia  stiU,  perbipa,  the  tnoet  muterly  work 
on  (he  subject  Along  with  the  Nottveau  Truiti  dt 
ftyjvmalie  (Par.  1750-1765,  6  vols.  4to)  of  the  Bene- 
ilicilnes  of  St.  Msur,  tod  the  Elitnenit  dt  Paliographie 
(Par.  1838,  2  vols.  4to)  by  M.  NauUs  de  Wailly,  it  is 
the  great  auihority  for  FremA  pilaognphy.  Elfish 
paleography  u  perhaps  lees  fovoraUy  rapveaented  in 
Astle'e  Oriym  tmi  Progrtu  of  WrMmg  {haoA.  1808), 
than  Scottish  palnograpby  in  Anderson's  and  Kuddi- 
man's  D^mata  Scotia  (Cdinb.  1789).  Huratori  treaU 
of  Italian  paleography  in  the  third  v(dnme  of  his  great 
work,  the  AmtiqiiUattt  Italica  MtdU  jEvi;  and  antong 
later  works  on  the  same  subject  may  be  mentioned  the 
D^ptomaHoa  Ponl^fida  (Rome,  1811)  of  Marino  Marinl 
The  pabeography  of  Greece  is  illustrated  in  the  PtdcBO- 
grapMa  Graea  (Par.  1708)  of  Monirancon.  Spanish 
paleography  may  be  studied  in  the  BASotica  de  la 
Pofy^f^ia  E^fioia  (Mad.  1788)  of  Don  C  Rodriguez. 
Of  works  on  Gennan  paleography,  it  may  be  enough 
to  name  Eckaid'a  Introductio  in  Rem  Diphmaitcam 
(Jen.  1742);  Ueumann's  Commtmlarii  de  Re  DipUh- 
matica  (Nurimh.  1746);  Waltber's  Ledeom  Dij^ama- 
tiatm  (Gfitt.  1745);  and  Kopp'a  PidaograjAia  Critiea 
(Mannh.  1817).  Hebrew  paliei^phy  has  been  elab- 
orated by  Geseniua  in  his  Getckickte  der  HtbrSiaAf* 
Spraehe  und  Schr{fi,  and  other  works.  See  Dentsch, 
IMentty  Rcmaine,  p.  158  sq.  The  great  work  on 
pabei^fraphy  generally — one  of  the  most  sumptuous 
works  of  its  daaa  ever  pnUished — is  the  Paliogra- 
pkie  UitieeneUt  (Fkr.  188»-1846^  In  6  vols.  foL)  of  M. 
J.  a  ^vestib— OuuDbeiiL  See  PALmpsnw;  Wmv- 
mo. 

PalMtdfigu  is  the  name  of  an  Ulustiions  Byzan- 
Une  family,  wkksh  first  appears  in  bietmy  about  the 
11th  century,  and  is  in  many  of  its  repmenutivea  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Gunily  attained  to  imperial  dignity 
in  the  person  of  Jf  101061  Pa&niA:>9ii«(q.T.).  SeaEASr- 
■KM  Ghuhom;  Jobx  Pai.a>um»t8, 

PaleMtl'iia  (EnkL  zv,  14 ;  lat.  xiv,  29^  SI).  See 

PALICaTINS. 

Palafox,  Juan  vb,  a  Spanish  prelate,  noted  as  a 
theological  writer,  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Aiagon 
in  1600,  The  descendant  of  an  illastrioaa  family,  and 
a  ^stinguisbed  scholar  of  the  University  of  Salaman- 
ca, he  was  called  by  Philip  IV  to  a  place  in  the  "  com- 
roiision  of  war,"  and  afterwards  to  a  like  position  in 
the  "commission  of  the  Indies."  He  embraced  a  litUe 
later  the  eccleuastical  profession.  The  king  appointed 
htm,  in  1639,  bish<^  of  Puebla-de-lne-Angeloa,  in  Mex- 
ico, with  exteodve  administntive  powmu  In  the  ex- 
erdse  ef  bb  ftinoUons  Palafox  had  aome  diaputtse  with 
the  Jesuits;  he  submitted  these  differences  to  pope  In- 
nocent X,  and  went  to  Europe  to  sustain  bis  cause. 
The  king  of  Spain,  satisfied  with  Palafox'a  cwiduet  in 
America,  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Usma.  He  died 
soon  after  (Sept.  18, 1659),  leaving  a  high  reputation 
for  piety.  Towards  the  aid  of  the  17th  oentoiy  a  pro- 
cedure was  instituted  for  his  beatiflcation;  but  the  ease 
was  delayed  for  a  long  time,  and,  in  s|nte  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Spanish  government,  the  eourt  of  Rome  decided 
not  to  confer  the  honor  on  a  declared  enemy  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  works  of  Palafox  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished at  Madrid  in  1762,  in  fifteen  volumes.  Among 
them  are,  fjo  Patteur  de  la  Nuit  de  Noil  {Paetor  de 
Noche-huna)  (Brussels,  1655);— Shepherd  of 
CArwtouu-eM^  translated  into  French  (Far.  1676)  ^— 
Le  Conqa&€  de  ta  Chme  par  let  Tartaret  (7%e  Coufwif 
if  China  bg  the  Tartar*),  published  in  Danish  and  in 
French  (ibid.  1678) ;  and  several  mystical  treatiaes,  some 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  French  by  the 
abb^  Le  Roy.  See  Dinonart,  Vie  du  vinirabU  Don 
Jean  de  Palafox,  Eveque  ^At^felcpolie  (floL  1767);  Ni- 


coUtti,  ITitlorjf  oftht  Jemitt^  p.  809  aq.— Hoefa; 

Biog.  GMraie,  a.  v, 

Faialr«t,  Elias,  was  one  <^the  latcat  of  Ae  dm> 

sical  commentators  who  attempted  to  illustrate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament  fmm  the  naage  of  the 
various  authors  of  classic  Greek,  a  line  of  interpntstioa 
which  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  grew  iue 
especial  favor  with  many  eminent  schoUn,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  this  oountrv.  Falairet,  who  was  a 
French  Protestant  minister  living  at  Toaniay,  in  Bel- 
gium, published  at  Leyden,  in  1753,  in  an  octavo  vol- 
ume, some  short  notes  of  claswcal  illustratioiu  of  smt* 
dry  passages  of  the  New  TestamenL  Theoe  be  en- 
titled Ohttrvationea  philologico-crilica  im  microt  \ori 
Feederit  librot.  These  notes  indicate  much  leaming, 
but  they  partake  of  the  fault  of  the  school  by  exagger- 
ating the  likeness  of  the  sacred  to  the  daamc  Unek 
authurs.  Palairet,  who  seems  to  have  afterwaida  un- 
dertaken the  pastorship  of  a  French  ewign-galiou  at 
Greenwich,  issued  in  the  year  1755  •  specimen,  printed 
ill  London,  of  a  much  larger  work,  partaldiig  vt  iht 
character  of  a  contiunoos  commentary  on  all  the  buaka 
of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  principle  of  his  Obtrriv- 
ti<mee.  Tbe  work,  however,  which  was  to  have  hen 
pnblidted  by  snbscriptioii,  narer  lypwed.— Kiita^  l)f 
dap.»,v, 

Pa'lal  (Heb.  Palaf,  }>\a, judge ;  Sept.  *aXa£,  v.  r. 
taXfiy,  ^oXoK,  and  ^XaA),  son  of  Uiar,  and  one  who 
sided  in  repairing  the  wall  of  Jerua^em  iii,  Sfi^ 

aC.446.  - 

Palimu,  GteBoomm  (Vfvt^pnt  ^  IliAa/tSt),m 
eminent  Greek  eocMastie  of  tlw  14tb  oentuiy,  was 
bom  in  the  Anatic  pc«tion  of  the  then  reduced  Byzao- 
tine  empire,  and  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople, apparently  dnrihg  tbe  reign  of  Androaicus  Pal» 
ologuB  the  elder.  He  ignored  the  oppuiunity  of  worid- 
ly  greatoeaa,  q(  which  bis  panntage  and  wealth  and 
Che  imperial  Aivor  gave  him  the  piuepeot,  and  with  Us 
two  btothrn  became,  while  yet  very  yonng,  an  inmate 
of  Mte  of  the  monaalcfisa  of  Mount  Atbos.  Here  the 
youngest  of  tbe  three  died ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the 
superior  of  the  monastery  soon  after,  the  two  surviving 
brothers  placed  (bemselves  under  anotber  aiipenor. 
With  him  they  remained  ^ht  years;  and  on  bis  death 
Gr^ry  Palnnas  withdrew  to  Scete,  near  Deirhuea, 
where  be  built  a  cell,  and  gave  bunaelf  up  entiidy,  for 
ten  yenn^  to  lUvine  contemidatimi  and  apiiitnal  eacca^ 
eises.  The  aeveri^  tihit  legimen  and  the  ooUoeaa  of 
his  cell  produced  an  illness  which  nearly  occasianed  his 
death.  The  urgent  recommendation  of  the  other  monks 
of  the  place  induced  him  then  to  leave  Scete  and  to  re- 
turn to  Mount  Athos;  but  this  change  did  not  soiBoe 
for  his  recovery,  and  he  lemoved  to  Theasalooica  (Can- 
taeulen«^  Hiiory,  ii,  89).  It  was  apparently  widle  at 
Thessakmica  that  his  eootnversy  b^an  with  Baitoam, 
a  Calabrian  monk,  who  visited  CoDStantinople  soon  af> 
ter  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Andfonioue  Paleolo- 
gus  the  younger,  A.D.  1828,  and,  profesmng  himsdf  an 
adherent  of  the  Greek  Church  and  a  convert  from  tbe 
Latin  Church,  against  which  he  also  wrote  aevetal 
works,  obtained  tbe  fiiTor  and  patnnaga  of  the  emperor. 
Barlaam  appears  to  have  been  a  ooooeated  man,  and  to 
have  anight  oppoctonitiSB  for  decrying  the  osages  of  the 
Bsrzantine  Greeks.  For  bis  saperriKons  bnmor  tb«  wild 
fanatidsm  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  presented  an 
admiralde  subject.  Tbose  of  them  who  aimed  at  tbe 
highest  spiritual  attainments  were  aecustomed  to  tbml 
themselves  up  fur  days  and  nights  together  in  a  cfwwr 
of  a  cell,  and  there  abetnet  tbor  tbongbta  from  all 
woridly  objecta,  Beatii«  ttmr  beuds  oo  thair  thou, 
and  fixing  tbdr  tym  on  their  bdttes^  tb^  boagtesd 
that  the  seat  of  the  soul,  previoiNly  nnknown,  was  re- 
vealed to  them  a  mystical  light,  and  at  its  diaw\ety 
thsy  were  rapt  into  a  state  <rf  ecstatic  enjoyment.  TIm 
existence  of  this  light,  described  by  Gibboo  as  **tba 
Cloture  of  »  ep^j  j^njd^^^ 


j^mUPOr  bnia," 
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appean  to  have  bMD  kept  aecret,  anct  vas  only  nv«al«d 
to  Baiiawn  by  an  incaattoua  monk,  whom  Cantactuenus 
aboM  for  his  comaiuiuoat>ven««.    Bariitn  eagerly 
seised  tbe  apponanily  aflbtded     this  diseerety  to  as- 
anl  with  Inttcv  icpKMehcs  the  fanaticiiin  of  these  He- 
nychuta  (it9VxaZ<fvrK)  [sm  Hbbtchutb]  or  Qaiet- 
iota,  eaUing   them  'O/ifoXo^wxot  {Omp/talop^fcki), 
"  men  with  their  soak  in  their  nevela,"  and  he  identified 
them  with  the  Haaailiana  or  Enchites  of  the  4th  oen- 
tniy.    The  BMoks  were  romed  by  these  ittaeka^  and 
as  Gr^oxy  Fidamas  was  the  most  sUe  snd  kumed 
among  them,  they  put  Usa  fiwwsrd  ss  thdr  champion, 
and  employ«d  both  hU  tongue  snd  pen  against  the  st- 
ucks  of  the  urcsstic  Calabrian.    Paljunas  sod  hii 
friends  tried  at  tint  to  Btience  the  reproaches  of  Bai^ 
laara  by  kindly  remonstrance,  and  affirmed,  as  to  the 
mystical  light,  that  there  bad  been  varioua  similar  in- 
stances In  the  history  of  the  Chorch  of  s  dirine  lusb« 
sarzoumding  the  Mints  in  time  of  persecution,  and  tbst 
aaeted  hiatuy  reeoided  Um  appeswnee     «  diTiae  sod 
uncreated  light  at  the  Sanoui's  tnuudguraUoa.  Bar^ 
laans  caught  at  the  metUvm  of  this  Ught  ss  nnereated, 
and  affirmed  that  nothing  was  uncrested  but  God,  snd 
that  Inasmuch  as  God  itu  invisible,  while  the  light  of 
Mount  Tabor  was  visible,  to  the  bodily  eye,  the  monlu 
must  har«  two  gods,  one  the  Creator  of  all  things,  con- 
feaeedtty  invisiUe,  the  other  this  visible  yet  nnereated 
light.    This  serious  charge  gave  to  the  oontroveray  a 
fresh  impulse,  until  two  or  three  years  later  Barlaam, 
fearing  that  his  infuriated  opponents,  who  Awked  to 
the  soeue  of  the  conflict  from  all  the  monasteries  about 
Thriwiilnnirn  and  Constanlinople,  would  offer  him  peiv 
Bonal  violence,  appealed  to  the  pstiisrch  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  bishops  there,  snd  cbsrged  Palamas  not 
only  with  sharing  the  fsnsticism  of  the  Oi^fAalop^dii, 
and  with  the  use  <rf  defective  pn^en,  but  slso  with 
b^ing  blsspbemous  views  of  God,  snd  with  lntroduc> 
ittg  new  terms  into  the  theology  of  the  Church.  A 
ootuunl  was  consequently  convened  in  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  in  1841,  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  the  chief  senators,  the  kamed,  and  a  vast 
coneourse  of  the  cooimon  people.  As  it  was  not  thought 
adviaable  to  discaa  the  mysteries  of  theology  befbte  s 
promiaeooas  nnltitnde,  the  chsrge  sgainst  Pdsmss  snd 
the  monks  of  Usspbemoas  notions  respecting  God  was 
Bupfweased,  and  only  the  charge  of  holding  the  old 
MassiUan  heresy  respecting  prayer,  and  of  nsbig  de- 
fective prayers^  was  proceeded  with.    Barlssm  first  ad- 
dressed the  oooncil  in  snf^rt  of  his  chsrge;  then  Pa- 
lamas replied,  retortii^  upon  Barissm  the  charge  of 
hlasphemy  and  pnversenewu   The  council  decided  in 
favor  of  ^  asonka,  and  Barisam,  aecotding  to  Canta- 
ctmnna,  scknoiricdged  fate  cnms  and  beMme  recon- 
tdled  to  bb  adversaries.    Mortified,  however,  at  his 
public  defeat,  he  retomed  to  Italy,  and  reconciled  hiro- 
eelf  to  the  Latin  Church.   Nioephoms  Grfgores  ststes 
that  the  detasion  of  the  council  on  the  question  of  the 
MassiliaTi  heresy  charged  against  the  mMiks  was  de- 
fend, Uitt  Baiisam  was  convicted  of  msUgnity  snd 
amiganee,  and  that  the  heresy  of  Pslsmas  and  his  psrty 
wonld  ptobaUy  hsve  been  condemned  also,  had  not 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  been  cut  short  1^  the 
emperor's  death  In  1S41.    llie  canse  forsaken  by  Bsr- 
laam  was  taken  np  by  another  Gregory,  sumamed 
Aeindynns;  bat  the  party  of  the  monks  continued  in 
the  ascendant,  and  Fahuaas  mjoyed  the  fiivor  of  John 
KSsntaeusenua^  who  then  exerdsed  tbe  chief  influence 
at  tbe  court  of  the  emperor  John  Pshsologus,  a  minor. 
It  was  even  reported  that  Cantaca'zenns  intended  to 
procure  tbe  deposition  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple and  the  elevation  of  Palamas.    In  the  d\il  war 
whidi  followed  (1842-1S47)  between  Cantscusenns  and 
tbe  eoort  (where  the  admiral  Apocaucns  had  supplant- 
ed him),  Palamas,  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  Can- 
taeannoa^waa  imprisoned  in  ISM^oot  on  sny  poUdcal 
charge^  but  mi  the  giuuud  of  his  religions  views;  for 
the  patnaich  now  anppovtad  Oiegwy  Adnd^mns  and 


tbe  Bsrtssmites  sgainst  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  who 
were  favorable  to  Csntacnxenns.  The  Barlaamites  thus 
gsined  the  ssoendency,  Mid  in  a  coundl  at  CmManti- 
Dople  the  Filanutes,  ss  tb^  (qiponents  called  them, 
were  cmidenned.  Hie  patriweh  and  the  court  woe, 
however,  especially  anxious  to  dear  themselves  firom 
tbe  suspicion  of  acting  from  political  motives  in  the 
imprisonment  of  Palamas,  When  the  successful  en- 
trance of  Cantscusenns  into  Constantinople,  in  Janu- 
sry,  1847,  obliged  the  court  to  submit,  Palamas  was  re- 
leased, and  aent  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror. 
The  pstrisreh  Caleeae  bad  been  deposed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  tbe  waprcee-motber,  Anns,  Just  before  the  tri- 
nmph  ef  Csntacazenus,  snd  Gt^oiy  Palamas  pmuaded 
Cantacuzenus  to  assemble  a  sj-nod,  by  which  tbe  dep- 
osiiioD  was  oMifirmed,  and  C^ecas  banished  to  DIdy- 
molichtui.  A(nndynas  and  the  Barlaamites  were  now 
in  turn  ccHademned,  and  the  Palamites  once  more  gained 
tbe  ascendency.  Isidore,  one  of  their  number,  was 
chosen  patriank  ndamas  himself  was  soon  after>- 
wards  appainted  arebUahop  of  Tbessslonica;  tbough, 
as  that  cily  wse  in  the  bsnda  <A  some  of  the  ndnli^ 
who  were  hostile  to  Cantscusenns,  he  was  refused  ad- 
mittance, and  obliged  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Lemnos; 
bat  he  obtained  admiuance  after  a  time.  This  was  in 
1849.  Meanwhile  the  ecdesiasttcal  troubles  oontinned : 
tbe  Barlsamitfls  whbdrew  from  the  oommunkm  of  the 
Church ;  their  rsnks  received  eondnosl  increase  and 
MicepboruB  Gr^orss,  tbe  bistorisn,  sdmitly  drew  over 
to  their  side  the  empress  Irene,  wife  of  Csntscttsenus, 
by  persnsding  her  thst  the  recent  desth  of  her  younger 
Bon,  Andronicus,  in  1847,  wse  a  sign  of  the  divine  dis* 
pleamre  at  the  fiivor  shown  by  the  emperor  Cantacu- 
senos  to  the  Palamites.  To  restore  peace,  if  possible, 
to  tbe  Church,  a  synod  was  summoned,  lAer  various 
conferenoes  had  bMo  heM  between  tbe  emperor,  the 
:  patriaidi  Isidoifl,  Palamas,  and  Nieepboms  Gregoras. 
Iridore  died  in  1849,  before  the  meeting  of  the  synod, 
over  which  Callistus,  his  wccessor,  presided.  When  it 
met,  in  ]8fil,  Hioepborus  Giegorss  was  the  champion 
of  Uie  Barlaamites,  who  numbered  among  their  sup- 
porters the  archbishop  of  £|dieBus  and  tbe  bi^op  of 
Gaous  <w  Gaunns;  the  aidiUahop  of  T^re,  who  was 
preset,  appeart  to  bavs  been  on  the  ssme  dde.  Pala- 
mas was  the  leader  of  the  oppodte  party,  who,  baring 
a  lai^  majority  and  the  support  of  the  emperor,  car- 
ried everything  their  own  way.  The  srchbiBhop  of 
Ephesus  and  the  bishop  of  Ganus  were  deposed,  Bai^ 
laam  and  Adndynus  (neither  whom  was  present) 
■  were  declared  exGommunicated,and  their  followers  were 
ferlndden  to  propagate  their  smtiments.  The  popu- 
lace, however,  favored  the  vanqnidied  Bariaamitcs,  and 
Pahunasnanwwly  escaped  violoweL  Of  hia  subsequent 
history  and  death  nothing  seems  to  be  known. 

The  peculiar  leading  tenets  of  the  Palamites  were  the 
existence  of  the  mystical  light  discovered  by  the  more 
eminent  monks  and  recluses  in  their  long  exercises  of 
abstract  cmitemplation  and  prayer,  and  the  uncreated 
nature  of  tbe  light  of  Mount  TiAor  seen  at  the  tnuuh 
figuration  of  Christ  Tbe  first  attraeted  the  notice  and 
animadversion  of  their  opponents;  but  the  second,  with 
the  consequences  really  or  apparently  deducible  fh>m  it, 
was  the  great  object  of  attack.  The  last  seven  books 
(xviii-xxiv)  of  the  Hutoria  Bgtantim  of  Nicephome 
Gregoras  are  devoted  to  a  history  of  this  controversy; 
and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  polMnie  sfurit  be  cha^^ 
Palsmss  with  |>oIytheism ;  iritb  converting  tbe  attri- 
butes of  tbe  D^ty  into  so  msny  distinct  snd  indepen- 
dent deities ;  with  affirming  that  the  Holy  Sfririt  was  not 
one  alone,  or  even  one  of  seven,  but  one  of  "seventy 
Umes  seven ;"  with  placing  in  an  intomediate  rank  be- 
tween God  and  angels  a  new  and  peculiar  class  of  un- 
created powers  (Kaivov  n  xai  ittov  dm'onwv  ytvos 
ivtpytt&v),  which  Palamas  called  **  the  brightness  (Xa/t- 
irpvTiiTa)  of  God  and  tbe  ineffiible  Ught"  (^wc  ip^nrTw) ; 
with  hohiing  that  any  man  by  parhrtnng  of  the  stream 
of  this  light.  flowii«  fbipiztobMalfBiei^(£>uice, 
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could  at  wiU  beeone  anofwted  and  without  begimung 
(dcriffry  t^Xovrt  ybwdai  Koi  iifapxv)  i  *ud  with  nn- 
merouB  other  erron.  TbcM  alkgcd  hereaUt  were,  how- 
ever, inoMly,  iT  not  altogether,  the  infennow  deduced 
by  Nicephurtu  Grq^ma  and  other  opponeota  from  the 
Falaroi  t«  ii<^[aia  of  uncreatad  light,  and  not  the  acknowl- 
edged tenets  of  the  Palamtte  partr.  The  rise,  oontinu- 
aace,  and  vehemenoe  of  the  oontroTersy  is  a  lingular 
manifestatioa  of  the  aubUlty  and  mudirectioo  of  the 
Greek  inUUect  of  the  period.  The  dogma  of  the  un- 
created Ugbt  oT  Uount  Tabor  baa  apparaatly  continued 
to  be  the  reoogniaed  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Church  (CapfMronnmiM,  Nat,  ad  Mie^k.  Grtgor.  ii, 
1821,  ed.  Bonn),  tboogfa  probably  now  neglected  or  for- 
gotten. 

Palamas  waa  a  copious  writw ;  many  ofhia  worka  are 
exumt  in  US.,  and  are  enumerated  by  Wharton  and 
Gery  in  the  Apprndbe  to  Cave,  and  tqr  Fabiicius.  Ni- 
cephoruB  says  that  he  wrote  mote  than  sixty  \6yot,  ora- 
.tiana;  and  Boivio  Mates  that  one  HSw  in  the  king's 
library  at  Paris  contained  more  than  seventy  homilies 
or  other  short  piecea.  The  statement  of  Gregoras,  there- 
fore, must  refer  only  to  pieces  written  on  occasion  of  Pal- 
amas's  controvert  with  him,  or  must  be  much  too  low 
an  estimate.  The  fidlowing  have  been  {wblished :  Pro- 
wopopaia,  s.  Pnm)pamB,$,OratiffMnitmjudieiaU;  Men- 
ti$  Corpus  aeetmatlM,  et  CorporU  tete  dtfaidaUu,  una 
easi  Judiaim  SmilaiAi  (Paris,  1653) Ei'c  n}v  aurrfiv 
^tTaft6f)^iMMnv  Tov  Kvpiov  koi  Bioo  cai  Swrilpot  ■j/wc 
Iqffot;  Xpiirroi  •  Iv  p  irapiiarafffQ  hrt  t6  kot  avriiv 
fu(  oKTun-ov  ioTiv.  \6yoc  a.  In  veaert^tikM  Dommi 
€t  Dei  ac  SaheUorii  wMri  Jem  Chruii  Trca^forma- 
Uonm,  tdiiprobatur  quod  in  ea»*t  lumen  mcreatum  t»u, 
Oratio  Prima.  'OfuXia  tic  aM^v  rev  Kvpiou 
mrr^v  lurapopfntotv  Iv  y  •npatranc  «c  «'  <ra>  ox- 
norSy  tan  t6  kut  aur^v  Aaurarcv  foif,  AXX'  oinc 
tertv  oiiaia  Qtov,  kvyoc  Tractattu  m  etmdem  ve- 
nercatdam  Domini  Trm^ormationanj  tn  quo  probatur, 
qiiimquam  increatum  at  Uliui  divimuimum  Lumtn,  haud 
tamtH  Dei  EuentiaM  este,  Oratio  Staatda.  These  two 
orations  were  published  wtUi  a  Latin  version  by  Combe- 
fls  in  hiaAuctariim  Novimtmun  (Paris,  1672),  ii,  106 
J\oyo(  thro^ifcricai  on  oi/xi  xai  »  rov  Viov  aW' 
iK  finvov  rov  Ilar^^c  iemptwrat  to  llvtvpa  T^Ayiay, 
Orationet  tbia  doMmttrativa  quod  non  ex  Filio,  ted  ex 
»olo  Palre  procedat  SpirUut  SatKlue.  These  were  pnb- 
lished  in  London  without  date  (but  probably  in  lti34), 
together  wUh  a  number  of  other  jMeeea  of  Barlaam,  the 
Calabrian,  and  several  Greek  writers  of  a  eompamtively 
recent  period : — 'Avrnnypafai,  Rf/atatio  Esepotitiimum, 
i.  EpigrapharUM  Jofotms  Vecd,  published,  with  a  Co»- 
futiUioby  cardinal  Beesarion, in  the  OputadaAurea  of 
Petrua  Arcudiue  (Rome,  1680,  IG7 i):—S.  Petri  Athoni- 
la  {a.de  ifonfe  Alio)  Eitoomium  (in  Acta  Sanctorvm, 
Junii,  a.  d,  xii,  ii,  585): — "Eiri  Aarivuv  mrvrofita, 
Adoerme  Latinoa  Confaeio: — 'EmrroXi)  irpis  rqv 
itovrtf^  fiam\iSa  mpav'Awav  T^UiAataiKoyivm', 
t^ialola  ad  divimtut  coroitalam  Ai^pulam  Ataam  Pa- 
beologimm,  printed  1^  BtAvia  ia  his  notes  to  the  Hill. 
Sgtwd.  of  Nioepborua  Gr^raa  (Paris,  1702),  p.  787. 
Boivin  has  also  given  two  extracts  from  a  writing  of 
Palamas,  one  of  some  length,  Adverme  Joamem  Cale- 
cam ;  the  other  very  brief,  from  an  EpiiU^  ad  Joarmem 
Galram.  Various  citations  from  hia  works  an  given 
by  Nicephorus  Gregoras.  It  is  probable  that  the  Tomtu 
or  declaration  issued  by  the  synod  of  Constan^ople,  in 
1351,  against  the  Barlaamites  was  drawn  np  by  Palamas, 
or  under  his  inspecUon.  It  is  given  by  Combeds,  with 
a  Latin  veiBiun,  in  his  Auctarium  Novisnmum  (Paris, 
1672),  ii,  135,  and  is  entitled  To/ioc  'cre^ilt:  irapi  r^c 
dcioi  Kai  Itpas  mmlov  rov  mryK^ort^tioiK  TOvd  riav 
fpoyovvrw  rd  BopXaa^  rt  cat  'AnvSvvov  M  r$c 

ILavraKOvl^tvov  Ka\  IlnXaioX^yov.  Tomtu  a  divina  sa- 
eraque  Ssfnodo  advemu  eot  axieta  qui  Bariaam  el 
A  ditdj/ni  opimoma  eunl,  Canlaaaeno  ae  PalaoloffO  reli- 
gvm$  ortkodoxitgu€  Imp$ratoribut  noitria,  tdtttu  ac  ec- 


potitut.  The  Greek  writers  bdon^i^  to  ttaa  Bamk 
Church,  aaAllatiua,NtoQlaus  Com  DcaBBjPapadopoli,  mi 
others,  heap  on  Plikinaa  evaiy  tana  of  rqinaeta  ;<«  iht 
other  hand  the  ortbodas  Greeks  extol  him  highly,  sail 
ascribe  miraculous  effecu  to  his  idioai  See  Cave,  HiM. 
IMir.  (Oxford,  1740-1748) ;  AfpeHdix,  voL  u,  fay  Wbu- 
ton  and  Gery,  p.  54  sq. ;  Fabriciu%  Bitiioik.  Gnnoi,  x, 
454-462,790;  ed.vet.xi.4M  S4.ed.  Uarlea;  Otidia,Z)i 
Scr^tor^Mu  Ecctf.  voL  iii.  948 ;  Caatacnanai, 
HiM.  I  Nioephorus  Gregoras,  Hitl.  BfMaU^-Suuth,  IXO, 
<^Gr.aMdJbm.Biog.amiMi/lkol,a.r.i  eoaip.Keale, 
Hilt,  t^ftke  MOMtn  Clunk,  Intnd.  ii,  745, 746. 

Falanltea.  See  Palamas. 

Palanquin.  SeeLimB. 

Palatini  is  the  name  by  whidi  waa  derignated  «k 
of  the  three  davea  at  anbdeacons  in  liooie  tapmOy 
appoial«d  to  wait  upon  the  bishop. 

Palatlmii^  «  aomanie  of  ApoBa,  under  wUch  be 
waa  wordiipped  at  Bon^  whet«  he  hui  a  tcnqile  «■  ifar 
lUatiaehiU. 

Palatliui,  JoATnnsa,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the 
17th  century,  of  whose  personal  history  nothing  n  ac~- 
cessible  to  us,  is  the  author  of  a  histor?  of  the  pops, 
entitled  Gerta  PoiUificum  Jtonamorum  a  <S.  Petro  Ufsr 
Irtmxxntium  XT,  addii.  PoKtifieum  tmoffiniitu  arau- 
matib.  tigtOii,  etc;  (Toictia,  1686, 8  vola.  foL).  It  is  s 
veiy  exhaustive  tmt  not  a  critical  work.  Falaiias  u 
also  the  authw  of  Fatti  CardimtKim  onmnim  Ramame 
eoTMin  Qlnd.  1708|  2  Tola,  foL^ 

Paldab.  SeeSwu 

Paleas,  a  name  for  the  160  deetet^  and  eoona: 
ordinances  added  to  Gratian's  Deere  turn.  They  are  in. 
serted  in  the  Corpui  Jurit,  hut  have  attmned  to  no  le- 
gal authority.  The  name  PaUa  u  either  a  coRopdm 
ofx-oXaioi, i. e. o6so/rt<', or  ufrom  the OMxae Ptatcapaifa, 
a  pupil  of  Gratian,  and  their  first  collector.  Sec  Kekell. 
Disquitiiio  kiif.  critic,  de  ptUeia  (liarbni]^  1827) ;  Phil- 
ipps,  KinAenrechf,  iv,  160. 

PaleazlOb  Aomo  (or,  as  his  name  waa  originalh 
written,  iloNM  de^  Pt^iarf),  one  of  the  moat  noted 
of  Italian  characters  in  the  Reformation  period,  and  a 
nurtjrr  to  the  Proteatant  cause,  was  bom  at  TeroU,  in  the 
Campagna  di  Rwoa,  and  deec^ed  of  noble  and  anctem 
families  by  both  his  parents.  He  spent  hia  youth  is 
retirement  until  death  robbed  him  suddenly  of  bb  par- 
ents, when  a  Mend  of  bis  fotber,  HartelU  hy  bbdk, 
cared  for  Aonio  and  giuded  his  education.  The  lusht^ 
of  the  diocese,  Ennio  Philnnardi,  also  intereated  him- 
self in  the  precocious  youth,  and  paid  attention  to  the 
formation  of  his  character  and  the  derelopmeDt  of  hi* 
talcnie.  Paleario  applied  himself  eariy  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  in  which  he  made  great  progrem 
and  then  proceeded  to  philoaopby  and  divini^.  Ttn 
deure  he  had  for  knowledge  prompted  him  in  bta  aev- 
enteenth  year  to  go  almad,  and,  after  travdlity;  diroagh 
the  greater  part  of  Italy,  aeeking  tvtt  the  aequaiitf- 
auce  and  teaching  of  tha  most  famoas  pmfesoon  m 
evety  place  he  visited,  he  settled  for  student's  work  at 
Rome,  where  he  continued  for  Ax  years,  till  that  rirr 
wss  taken  by  Cbaries  V,  when  the  disorders  committed 
by  the  troops  cf  that  prince  leaving  no  hopea  oC  enjoy- 
ing tranqmllity,  iMiged  Faleario  to  depart  (IfiSS).  He 
had  at  this  time  a  great  inclination  to  travel  Into  Fkuce, 
Germany,  and  even  as  far  as  Greece ;  but  the  narrow- 
nee*  of  his  fortune  would  not  admit  of  this,  and  he  coa- 
tented  himself  with  a  visit  to  the  different  parts  of  hii 
nati\'e  conntrj-.  He  made  prolonged  stays  at  Sims. 
Florence,  Fenaia,  Padua,  and  B(^)gna  —  evcrywberc 
gathering  new  itorea  of  learning,  and  having  inter- 
oouTK  with  the  most  illnstrkNia  men.  He  retnmeil 
again  to  Rome,  but  in  1527  left  it  for  Siena,  npoa  which 
be  now  determined  as  his  perms oeot  abode^  iodac«d  to 
settle  there  by  the  pleasantness  of  the  ntuataon  and  the 
sprightlineas  and  sagacity  of  the  inhabitanta;  and  ac- 
cordingly be  ao^^li^^^^(a^tJ{5g4^  pnrchaaed  a 
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coontry-hosM  in  the  neigh bcprbood  of  Sena,  called  (V 
ciuiana,  because  it  TonDerly  belonged  to  Cecini,  one  of 
Cioero'e  dientii  Here  he  CDtwed  likewite  inio  mUri- 
mmj  with  a  701114  woman  of  whom  ha  waa  panloii* 
ately  fond  all  hia  ^  after.  She  bom  Un  four  chil- 
ctoca,  two  bDjt  and  two  girla.  In  I6S4  Paleario  wan 
made  tiroftiaof  vH  andent  Ungnagee  and  phikoophy, 
and  a  great  number  of  pupils  gathered  about  him, 
when  his  career  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  quarrel 
witb  one  of  bis  colleagues,  who  grew  impatient  at 
seeing  his  own  reputation  eclipsed  by  the  superior 
lustre  of  Paleario,  Having  studied  the  Scriptures  and 
read  the  writinga  <rf  the  Owmao  Befimnen,  his  lecttina 
on  moral  philosophy  were  distlnguiidied  ftvrn  thoae  of 
his  colleague  by  a  liberal  totte  tk  thinking.  This,  al- 
tboDgh  gratifying  to  the  students,  was  offensive  to 
the  professor,  who  obstinately  adhered  to  the  old  ideas. 
Cardinal  Sadolet,  in  the  name  of  his  friends,  set  before 
Paleario  the  danger  iA  giving  way  to  novelties,  and  ad- 
Tiaed  him,  in  oumderatioa  of  the  times,  to  confine  him- 
self to  (he  safer  task  of  clothing  the  peripatatic  ideas  in 
elegant  language.  This  pnuleuiial  advice  was  not  al- 
together  congenial  to  the  candid  mind  of  Paleario,  and 
the  devotion  which  he  felt  for  truth.  The  freedom 
with  which  he  censured  vain  pretenders  to  learning 
and  religion  irritated  a  class  of  men  who  scru|Jcd  at  no 
noeans  to  oppress  and  ruin  an  adversary,  and  who  eagwly 
seized  the  opportunity  to  fasten  on  bin  tha  charge  of 
bereay.  Hia  private  conduct  waa  watched,  and  ex< 
pfeanona  which  had  dropped  Aom  him  in  Uie  unsus- 
pecting confidence  private  conversation  were  circu- 
lated to  his  prejudice.  But  Paleario  gave  the  greatest 
oflenee  by  a  book  which  be  wrote  on  the  benefit  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  //  Baiefido  di  ChrUto  {1M2) ;  a  ty- 
Dopms  of  ila  contents,  with  selections,  is  gjven  bv  Dr. 
Horat  in  hia  Jfart^  to  tie  Trad  Caym  (N.Y.1872, 
ISmo},  pu  68-80.  The  little  book,  which  is  throughout 
oiricbed  with  quotations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  Church  fsthere — Augustine,  Urigen,  Basil,  Hilary, 
Ambroae,  Ireraeus,  and  St.  Bernard — excited  much  at- 
tention, not  only  in  Italy,  but  elsewhere,  for  it  was 
translated  into  several  foreign  languages,  and  obtained 
a  circulation  that  is  remarkable.  Paul  Vergerius  re- 
ports that  during  the  six  years  fdlowing  its  amKarance 
forty  tlMOsand  copies  were  pruited  and  sold  in  Venice 
alone.  What  wonder  that  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel 
were  also  attentive  to  this  work,  and  made  every  effort 
to  suppress  it  and  to  min  its  author?  They  soon  came 
upon  his  track.  His  opponents  in  Siena  conspired 
againat  him  while  be  was  on  a  visit  to  Home,  and  in- 
dicted bim  for  heresy.  On  bearing  this  he  quickly  re- 
tnmed,  in  otder  to  defotd  himself.  Host  of  hia  Judges 
were  passionately  embittered  against  him. 

"They  are  heartless  and  complalntog  men,"  said  be  in 
bis  defence,  "who  seek  to  declnre  th«  most  Innoceut  ac- 
tton  a  crime ;  so  that  one  daree  not  venture  to  praise,  nn- 

Ennlsbed,  the  gjorr  of  Christ,  who  Is  the  Author  of  nil 
applneM,  the  King  of  all  ustlons  snd  peoples.  The  fsct 
that  I  have  written  a  bonk  this  year,  in  the  Tuscan  lan- 
gnaae,  wherein  I  praise  the  benefits  which  have  seemed 
to  the  homan  race  ihrongh  the  death  of  Ctarlst,  Is  made 
the  (tn>nnd  of  a  erimlnsi  charee  aninst  me.  Can  one 
think  of  snytbtiis  mora  hatefulT  I  have  said  that  once 
he  hi  whom  the  Qodbend  dwelt  bodily  has  sbed  bis  blood 
for  onr  redemption,  and  that  we  fboatd  bave  no  more 
donbt  as  to  itae  mercy  of  Ood,  bat  enjoy  perfect  peace 
and  rest.  Supported  by  the  most  unqnenionable  author- 
ity of  anIlqnUy,  tbe  Hnly  Srrlplnres,  and  tbe  Chnrcb  fa- 
thers, 1  have  mniritalned  tbnt  wboever  directs  hi*  eyes  lo 
Jeena  Christ  the  cmcifled,  conlldes  In  his  prumlMs,  and 

Silacea  bis  hopes  In  him  alone,  will  receive  from  blm  the 
brgjveness  of  bis  sins  nod  redemption  from  all  evil,  be- 
cause he  cannot  dlcappolnl  our  hope?.  And  yet  tbefe 
things  bave  appeared  10  ibone  twelve  Jnrymen— -who  no 
longer  deserve  the  asms  of  men— so  hurrfble  and  fesrfti] 
that  Ihey  bave  all  declared  with  one  voice  that  tbe  author 
must  be  condemned  to  be  bnmed  I  If  1  mn»l  vnfl'er  this 
penalty— fori  regard  my  writing  much  more  a  conrbMion 
than  an  luvecUve— then,  senatoni,  no  better  fortune  could 
behll  me !  In  my  opinion,  at  a  time  like  onr«  no  Cftris- 
rioM  sAowU  dfe  in  Ai<  Md  /  Accused,  imprisoned,  Konrged, 
handed,  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  thri)wn  to  tbe  wild  beast*,  or 
roasted  In  the  flames— what  does  It  matter.  If  only  by  such 
a  dsnib  the  gkRtona  truth  flomaa  mnnote  to  Ught  r 


In  tbe  oomse  of  hia  addrcas  Paleario  tamed  to  hia  ae- 
cnsers,  disdoasd  to  them  their  wickedness,  and  pro- 
claimed tbe  whole  oouiae  of  his  life.  In  refecriug  to  his 
dreumstanoess  he  said: 

"My  only  temporal  bapplneta  consists  In  llvlnn  among 
my  books.  A  woollen  rug  as  a  protaoUoii  against  the 
cold,  a  niece  of  linen  to  wipe  sway  the  »weal  from  my 
brow,  a  ued  to  rest  on,  and  a  simple  bench  to  sit  upon— 
these  are  all  I  need.  And  do  tbon,  O  Chrlrt,  merdfhl 
Lord,  preserve  and  increase  thoae  j^ns  which  I  have  fmm 
tbeel  Thou  bust  kindled  In  me  a  disdain  of  all  earthly 
goods,  and  the  firm  detennloailon  to  speak  In  cniifonnlty 
with  toe  tniUi,  and  not  acordlng  to  my  own  mind  and 
my  own  will.  Do  tbon  add  to  tfaeM  lavon-  pleiv,  tem- 
perance, and  MlManlal,  and  adorn  na  with  all  tha  vIn 
tim  which  are  pleaatug  to  thaa  and  thy  ehlldran  I" 

Paleariu'a  eloquent  defence,  in  which  boldness  and  can- 
dor were  tempered  by  pradeuce  and  address,  triumphed 
over  the  violence  and  intrigues  of  his  adversaries.  He 
waa  declared  free  from  the  charges  of  his  accusers.  He 
wasy  however,  otdiged  soon  after  to  quit  Siena,  as  hia 
opponents  had  by  bis  acquittal  become  only  the  more 
em  Uttered ;  but,  though  be  changed  tbe  place  of  hia 
readence,  be  did  not  escape  from  the  odium  which  he 
had  incurred ;  and  we  shall  afterwards  find  him  endur- 
ing that  martyrdom  which  be  eariy  anticipated,  and 
for  which  it  appears  (o  have  been  his  object  all  slong 
to  prepare  his  thoughts.  On  quitting  the  Sieneee,  about 
the  year  1548,  be  embraced  an  invitation  from  the  sen- 
ate fA  Lucca,  where  be  taught  the  Latin  classics,  and 
•ctadMontortotbtrepaUkoasolennoceaROML  To 
this  (dace  he  waa  fiillowed  by  liano  Bhrteione,  one  of 
his  former  adretaariea,  a  acioUst  who  posaeased  that  vol- 
ubility of  tongue  which  captivates  the  vulgar  ear,  and 
whose  igntwance  and  loquacity  bad  been  severely  chaa- 
tiaed,  but  not  corrected,  by  the  aarirical  pen  of  Aretino. 
Lncca  at  that  time  abounded  with  men  of  enlifihtened 
and  honorable  minds;  and  tbe  eloquence  of  Paleario, 
sustained  by  the  lofty  bearing  of  his  spirit,  enabled  him 
easily  to  triumph  over  his  unworthy  rival,  who,  dif^^raced 
and  driven  ftom  the  city,  sought  his  revenge  through 
the  Dominicans  at  Rome.  But  by  means  of  his  friends 
in  the  conclave,  Paleario  counteracted  at  that  time  tbe 
informations  of  bis  accuser.  About  1668  a  very  warm 
invitatian  came  to  him  from  the  officials  of  Uilan  to  re- 
more  to  that  place  and  become  a  professor  of  eloquence. 
The  handsome  stipend  which  was  proffered  bim  indnced 
tbe  Reformer  to  reply  hvorably;  and  when  he  had  set- 
tled at  Milan  he  hoped  for  no  further  change  unHI  his 
final  departure  to  tbe  heavenly  Jerusalem.  But  tbe 
heresy-hunting  Inquisitors,  together  with  his  enemies, 
bad  determined  otherwise.  For  some  ten  yearn  there 
had  been  daily  peraecutions,  imptrisDnments,  and  death- 
punfabmrat  for  many  a  aoul  devoted  to  the  new  eauae, 
then  steadily  gaining  adherents  in  Italy.  Pakario's 
Mends  feared  for  him,  but  he  quieted  them  with  the 
assurance  that  he  knew  of  no  danger.  Upon  the  accee- 
sion  of  I^ns  Y,  whom  all  regarded  as  the  death-mea- 
senger  to  Reformed  doctrines  in  Italy,  when  Paleario's 
friends  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  consent  for  re- 
moval to  Bolugna,  he  waa  auddenly  amsted  in  1568, 
and  by  pontiilad  authority  bis  caae,  now  over  twenty 
years  settled,  was  ordered  for  a  rehearing  at  Rome. 
During  his  trial  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Torre  di 
Nona,  the  most  wretched  of  the  three  prisons  of  tbe  In- 
quiMtion  at  Rome.  His  book  on  the  benefit  of  Christ's 
death,  bis  commendations  of  Ocbino  (q.  v.),  bis  defence 
of  himself  before  tbe  senators  of  Siena,  and  the  suspi- 
cions which  be  had  incurred  during  hia  residence  at 
that  place  and  at  Lucca,  were  all  revived  against  him. 
After  tbe  whole  had  been  collected  and  sifted,  the  chai^ 
at  last  resolved  itself  into  the  four  following  articles: 
that  he  denied  purgatory;  disapproved  of  burj'ing  the 
dead  in  churches,  preferring  the  ancient  Roman  method 
of  sepulture  without  the  walls  of  cities;  ridiculed  the 
moiuutic  life ;  and  appeared  to  ascribe  justification  sole- 
ly to  confldencM  in  Uia  morey  of  God  forgiving  onr  una 
through  Jesos  Christ  For  Iiol(Bi|gSbM^c^JbnB  be 
waa  oondemned,  after  ad^bipriMvAim^Miig^lttBr^  to 
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be  BaBpended  on  a  gibbet  end  hu  body  to  be  giTen  to 
tin  flamei;  and  tiw  wntanoe  wu  cxeeoted  on  July  8, 
1&70,  in  tbe  wvendeCb  yew  of  Us  ige.  A  miinte, 
which  pnTesses  to  be  an  official  documeot  of  tbe  Do- 
minicans who  attended  htin  iu  hia  lait  momenta,  but 
which  has  neither  name*  nor  eignatures,  states  that 
Paleario  died  coofeseed  and  contrite ;  but  the  two  let- 
ters which  he  wrote  to  his  famUy  on  the  day  of  bis 
death  are  witnesaea  against  this  BtaLement  If  he  did 
not  openly  ezpma  faimaelf  in  them,  lest  they  might 
thereby  faH  to  leacfa  their  damnation,  there  is  yet  seen 
til  through  tbem  tbe  atme  Gospel  epiiit  wluch  bad  al- 
ways characterized  him.  They  also  afford  a  negative 
proof  that  the  report  ofhis  recantation  was  unfounded ; 
for  if  he  bad  really  changed  his  sentiments,  would  fae 
not  have  felt  anxious  to  acquaint  his  family  with  the 
fact?  or,  if  the  change  was  feigned,  would  not  the 
monks  have  insisted  on  his  using  the  langnage  of  a 
poiilent  vben  they  granted  him  permisnoo  to  write? 
Paleario  had  befon  hia  apprehension  taken  care  to  se- 

■cure  his  writings  against  the  risk  of  suppression  by 
committing  tbem  to  the  care  of  friends  whom  he  oould 
trust;  and  their  repeated  publication  in  Protestant 
countries  has  saved  tbem  from  those  mutilations  to 
which  the  works  of  so  many  of  bis  countrymen  have 
been  subjected.  From  his  letten  it  appears  that  Pale- 
ario oijoyed  the  friendship  and  eomapondence  of  the 
most  ceMwated  penwne  rfthat  time  both  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Among  the  former  were 
cardinala  Sadolet,  Bembo,  Pole,  Haffei,  Badia,  Filoiiar- 
do,  and  Sfundraci ;  and  among  the  latter  Flamtnio, 
Riccio,  Alciati,  Vittorio,  Lampridio,  and  Buonamici. 
His  poem  on  the  immortality  trf  tbe  soul,  entitled  Ve 
mmo/telifott  amma,  iibri  trm  (1686,  16nioX  was  re- 
ceived  with  applause  by  the  learned.  Of  his  nations, 
It  is,  perhaps,  no  high  praise  to  say  that  they  placed 
him.  above  all  tbe  modems  who  obtained  tbe  name  of 
Ciceronians,  from  their  studious  imitation  of  tbe  style 
of  the  Roman  orator;  they  are  certainly  written  with 
elegance  and  spirit.  His  letter  on  tbe  Council  of  Trent, 
addressed  to  the  Befonnets,  and  hia  teedmony  and 
(heading  against  the  Roman  pontifls  {Actio  m potriifieet 
Bomemot  «<  oonm  a$teclas,  ad  in^Mnitorcnt  Ibm.  rtga 
et  principta  Chriitiana  reipiMica  ttunmoa  (Ecuntemei 
eonciia  praiida,  cum  de  consiUo  Tridenlmo  habatdo  de- 
liberaretur,  drawn  up  with  a  design  to  get  it  presented 
by  tbe  emperor's  ambassadors  to  the  Cmncil  of  Trent, 
is  a  regular  plan  in  defence  of  the  Protest  anta,  and  was 
published  at  Leipaic  in  1606;  see  Acta  Eradita  for  Jan. 
1696,  p.  44)i  evince  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  aound- 
oess  in  the  bith,  candor,  and  fervent  leal  worthy  <rf'  a 
Reformer  and  confessor  ^  tbe  truth.  In  the  cocnpoei- 
tion  of  his  tract  on  the  bendt  of  the  death  of  Christ,  it 
is  said  that  cardinal  Pole  had  a  lai^  part,  that  Fla- 
minio  (q.  v.)  wrote  a  defence  of  it,  and  that  activity  in 
circulaiiog  it  formed  one  of  the  charges  on  which  car- 

'  dinal  llwone  v.)  was  imprisooed  and  Cameseoebi 
conmitted  to  the  flames.  Ko  wonder  that  tiS  such  a 
man  MH^ie  writes:  "When  we  take  into  considerarion 
hia  talents,  bis  seal,  the  utility  of  his  writings,  and  the 
sufferings  which  he  endured,  Paleario  must  be  viewed 
as  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Keformed  cause 
in  Italy."  Tbe  works  of  Paleario,  entitled  Optra,  ad 
iUam  tditionetfi  quam  iptt  auctor  ncemtuerat  et  aoxe- 
rat  excuta,  nusK  mopu  aoeuuo^tu  loevpUtata,  were 
brought  out  at  Amsterdam  in  1696,  and  were  reprinted 
at  Jena  in  1728.  Tbe  tract  on  the  benefit  of  the  death 
of  Christ  fkred  no  better  than  its  author.  The  Inqniei- 
tion  hunted  for  the  book  with  such  success  that  nearly 
every  copy  was  brought  into  its  hands  and  burned.  For 
three  hundred  years  nothing  was  known  of  it  save  what 
history  reported.  In  1843,  howevw,  a  oo|^  of  tbe  Ital- 
ian edition  was  discovered  in  tbe  (Jniverrity  vS  Cam- 
bridge, in  England,  whkh  was  brought  out,  with  tbe 
French  tranalation  of  1662  and  the  English  of  1648,  \ty 
CburcbiU  Balnngtnn  at  Cambridge,  and,  with  a  Ger^ 
man  translation  I^Tisebeodiaf,  at  Leipde  in  1866.  See 


Toong,  mi  7%m*  o/Palmino  (I>nd.  1860^  S  nk 
8vo);  Blackbam,  Antio  Pabaria  imi Ui  fWai^  wiih 
a  nvlsed  cditwo  of  rte  AwgEf  tt/"  Clkriifa  £>eaa  (Rril- 
adelphia  Presbvt.  Board,  1867);  Gnrlitt,  i>iai  da  A. 
Paleario  (Ham'b.  1806) ;  Bonnet,  A .  Pattario  tthRrf. 
da  FltaHe  (Pans,  186B) ;  HKMe,  BiiL  of  the  Ref,  m  Htdg, 
p.  181  sq^278sq.;  yaMidBM(ael.TlwL18?0,iii,419L 
(J.  H.W.) 

Falembang,  formeriy  an  independent  kingdom  oo 
the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  now  a  Netherlands  rendeac}', 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jambi,  north-west  by  Bcn- 
coolen,  south  by  tbe  Lam  pong  districbv  and  aomb-catt 
by  the  Strait  of  Banea,  has  an  area  of  38;140  sqaan 
miles,  and  a  population  amounting,  in  1800^  to  S78,£!& 
souls.  Much  of  the  land  is  low-lying  swamp,  oovmd 
with  a  wilderness  of  impenetrable  bush;  but  in  tbe 
south  it  rises  into  mountains,  of  which  Oeloe  Moch  is 
6180  feet  in  heighL  Gold-duet,  iron-ore,  sulphur  wiik 
arsenic,  lignite,  and  comoMm  rool  are  found;  also  dan 
suited  for  making  coarse  potterr,  etc  j^aings  of  putt 
oil  occur  near  tbe  coal-flelds  of  IteK  Boekit,  and  of  hhik 
eral  water  In  various  [daces.  Kce,  cotton,  sugar,  pep- 
per, tobacco,  and  in  the  interior  cocoa-nuts  are  grown; 
tbe  forests  prodncing  gutta-percha,  gum-elastic,  ratan^ 
wax,  benzoin,  satinwood,  etc  l^e  riven  abound  witk 
fish ;  and  tbe  elephant,  rhinoceroa,  tiger,  panther,  and 
leopard  roam  the  woods,  aa  well  as  the  deer,  wild  swiw, 
and  goats,  with  many  varietiea  of  the  monk^.  bi  the 
dry  season  the  tbermoneter  ranges  from  VP  to  92^  F., 
and  in  the  rainy  season,  76°  to  80°;  but  tbe  dimate  i* 
not  considered  unhealthy,  except  in  the  neighbetbooil 
of  the  swamps, 

Tbe  natives  are  descended  from  Javanese,  wbo  in  the 
I6th  century,  or  earlier,  settled  in  Palembang,  and  ruled 
over  the  whole  land.  The  race,  however,  has  become 
mixed  with  other  Hal^y^  and  the  langnage  has  lost  its 
purity.  In  the  north-west  totttior  ia  a  tribe  called  tbe 
Koeboes  (Kflbils},  of  whose  origin  nothing  is  knows, 
but  who  are  probably  the  remainder  of  tbe  aborigines. 
They  do  not  follow  agricultture,  but  go  about  almost 
naked,  and  live  chiefly  by  fishing  and  banting.  No 
clear  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  seems  to  be  poascsied  by 
them,  thdu^  tbqr  beHcre  in  existenee  after  dcath.1— 
Chambers.   See  Halats. 

Palencia,  Aunno  d%  a  odebnted  Spanidi  anthai; 
deserves  a  place  bete  for  bis  labors  in  practical  tdigioM 
literature  and  his  edition  of  Joa^faua.  Palencia  was 
bom  in  1428 ;  at  the  age  of  seventeen  becMoe  page  to 
tbe  bishop  of  Burgos,  wid,  after  travelling  in  ludy  and 
on  the  Continent,  was  made  royal  histMiographer.  He 
died  near  the  doee  of  bis  century.  He  wrote  £7  E^if» 
de  la  Cruz  (1485),  and  several  other  works  of  like  fiar- 
acter,  still  in  MSi,  besides  the  great  historical  works  en 
wbidi  his  fame  rests.  Hia  venioa  of  Jewfkas  was 
fiuisbedinl4^  See  Piescott, /VrAwntf  msd /asW- 
/a,  i,  186;  Eii^iA  Cyobp-^T.,  and  the  Utenttwe  OeR 
given. 

Pnleottt,  Gabkikl,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bon 
at  Bok^a  Oct.  4, 1624.  His  father,  wbo  waa  a  law- 
yer, intended  Gabriel  also  for  that  profession;  bm  at 
maturity  he  decided  for  the'derical  life,  and,  eonteni- 
ing  himself  with  a  Mmple  canonicate,  he  refbaed  the 
bishopric  of  M^orea,  which  Oampeggio  wished  fee  re- 
sign in  his  favor.  In  1666  be  was  pot  on  tbe  coonmtMc 
of  the  Index  B^tyaloriiu.  He  waa  sent  to  the  Cswi- 
cil  of  Trent  to  sustain  tbe  intereMa  of  the  Chiiidi,  and 
Pins  IV  decorated  him  inth  tbe  purple  March  12, 196&. 
Pius  y  endowed  him,  Jan.  RO,  1566,  with  tbe  biahopiw 
of  Bok^na.  A  particular  frigid  of  St,  Charles  Borro- 
meo  and  of  Sextus  V,  be  received  more  (ban  thirty  rotes 
in  the  concUve  assembled  to  ^ipoint  a  aocccaaor  to  the 
latter.  Tbe  iMsbopric  of  SaUna  was  gtvcn  ta  Urn 
March  20, 16B1.  He  died  at  Rome  Jidy  »,  1697.  Be 
published,  Da  Bom  SeneeMit  (Antwerp,  1696):— /)t 
WM^fnthtf  aaeru  <i  pro/ana  (Rome,  1694) : — A  rtkiepit 
coptOt  &moida^g,i^,}t$i;n^^,^  4«v«iyM 
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JiHis  (Frankfort,  1678)  ■^2>e  eonutoHalibii*  cotuulta- 
tiemAtu,  He  drew  np  Acta  Cone^  THdentM  Tor  tbe 
semions  in  which  be  parddpated,  and  Pallavidoi  and 
Oderic  B^^iuuid  brought  out  a  large  part  of  thia  work, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  published  entire.  See 
Ledetma,  J>e  vita  tt  ntm  gttti$  G.  J>afao«KBdogna, 
1647).— Hoefer,  AW  Stag.  GhtiraU,  a.  t. 

Palfts,  a  deity  woiabipped  by  tbe  aodent  Booian^ 
as  presiding  over  ahephcida  and  tbdr  flocki. 

Pal'estiiie  (Heb.  Ptb^^tetk,  ^^^?<  "■^ 
"  PalnatiiM,**  Ezod.  xv,  14;  laa,  xiv/sS,  81)  in  the 
BOile  Bwans  PkHMa,  "tlw  land  of  tbe  PhiiiBdnesr 
andaoUwaaundenloodbyoar  tranalatots.  Tbe  Ueb. 
wwd  is  found,  bemdes  the  above,  only  in  Pia.  Ix,  8 ; 
Izzzni,  7 ;  ixxxvii,  4 ;  and  criii,  9,  in  all  which  our 
traoatatora  have  rendoed  it  by  "  Philistia"  or  "  Philia- 
uuea."  The  Sept.  has  in  Exod.  OvXurnti/t,  bat  in  lu. 
and  Joel  AXko^uKot ;  Che  Vulg.  in  Exod.  PMHttkiim,  in 
laa.  PkiHttkaa,  in  Joel  PakerihmL  (See  bebw.)  In 
tbe  pieantt  article  it  ia  uaed  in  ■  much  wider  aeoaa.  It : 
u  employed  in  tbe  mow  aanae  in  wUdi  meet  of  the 
Greek  and  BmmIi  geogr^ihen  andentood  it  (IlsXai- 
onVij,  PaAaatwa)— -aa  deturting  tbe  whole  land  aUot- 
ted  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  by  Joshua.  Some 
recent  writers  confine  the  name  to  the  country  west 
of  tbe  Jordan,  extending  from  Dan  on  the  nwth  to 
Beenbeba  on  the  aoutb.  Others  again  appear  to  ex- 
tend it  northwerda  aa  flue  as  the  paralld  of  Hamatli, 
and  Bouthward  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  ia  here 
uaed,  however,  to  denote  the  coontry  lying  on  the  east 
as  wen  as  tbe  west  side  of  the  Jordan;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  confined  to  the  territory  actually  di- 
vided by  lot  anxHig  the  Israelites,  thus  excluding  large 
sections  of  what  is  generally  known  as  "  llie  Land  of 
Promise."  Palestine,  to  (act,  is  here  taken  as  synony- 
mous with  *<The  H<dy  Land"— substantially  tbe  aane 
land  given  by  Jehovah  to  his  chosen  people,  and  kmg 
held  them.  The  pneent  article  is  based  npoa  that 
of  Dr.  Porter  in  Kitto's  Cgdopmdia,  with  many  ad- 
ditWDS,  especially  from  Hr.  Grove's  article  in  Smith's 
Diaiomiry  of  the  BibU,  lasA  tbe  results  of  our  own  per- 
sonal researches  and  observatiuna, 

I.  ^towrtaoa.— Tbe  geographical  potitioa  of  Palestine 
^  peculiar.  It  is  eentnd,  and  yet  alinoat  oompletdy 
iwdated.  It  coaunands  equal  fkdlities  of  acceea  to  Eu- 
mpe^  AfHca,  and  Ana;  while,  in  one  point  of  view,  it 
■tends  apart  from  alL  Tbe  Jews  r^arded  it.  as  tbe 
centre  of  tbe  earth ;  and  apparently  to  this  view  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  refers  when  he  sa}'s,  "  Thus  saitb  the 
latA  God,  Thia  is  Jerusalem :  I  have  aet  it  in  tbe  midst 
of  the  nations  and  countries  that  are  round  about  her" 
{r,  6).  The  idea  waa  adopted  and  perhaps  unduly  ex- 
panded 1^  the  nMrins  and  some  of  the  eariy  Christian 
Etthrn.  One  of  the  absord  Christian  traditions  sdll 
preserved  in  Jeraaalem  is  that  the  Church  of  tbe  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  the  physical  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  a 
■pot  is  marked  by  a  circle  of  marble  pavement  and  a 
■hort  o^umn  under  the  dome  of  the  Greek  Church 
which  is  said  to  be  the  exact  point  as  indicnted  by  our 
Lord  hima^  (Htnr^^  HaMoek,  p.  164).  Tbe  main 
tbongbt,  however,  In  thu  tradition  is,  in  principle, 
KrictJy  true.  Palestine  stood  midway  between  tbe 
three  greatest  artcient  oat  ions,  Assyria,  Egypt,  and 
Greece.  It  was  for  many  centuries  tbe  centre,  and  tbe 
only  centre,  of  religious  light  ai>d  of  real  civilization, 
bum  which  alt  other  nations,  directly  or  indirectly, 
drew  tbdr  soppliee.  It  Is  a  remarkable  flwt,  which 
every  tboughUtal  student  of  history  must  admit,  that 
during  tbe  whole  period  of  Jewish  history,  light— in- 
teUeetoal,  moral,  and  rdigioas— radiated  from  Palestine, 
and  from  it  alone.  The  farther  one  receded  from  that 
land,  the  more  dim  the  light  became;  and  the  nearer 
one  approached,  it  shone  with  the  purer  radiance.  Tbe 
Wvenly  knowledge  communicated  in  *' sundry  times 
and  divefs  manners"  through  tbe  Jewish  patriarchs  and 
prophets  was  oofalded  and  perfected  by  our  Lord  and 


his  apostles.  In  their  age  Palestine  became  the  birth- 
place of  intellectual  life  and  civil  and  religions  liberty. 
From  these  have  nnce  been  developed  all  the  scientific 
triumphs,  all  the  social  progress,  and  all  the  moral 
grandeur  and  glory  of  tbe  civilised  world.  There  was 
a  fulness  of  prophetic  meaning  in  the  words  of  laa- 
iah  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  rightly  un- 
derstood and  appreciated:  "Out  <^ Zion  shall  go  fnrtb 
the  law,  and  the  word  trf'  the  Lord  ftom  Jerusalem. 
And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  re- 
buke many  people;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares,  and  their  ^>ear8  into  pnining-hoolu'' 
(ii.8,4). 

Palestine  is,  by  tbe  peculiarity  of  its  rituation,  almost 
Isolated.  Connected  physically  with  the  great  body  of 
the  A«atic  continent,  it  is  yet  separated  from  the  lubi- 
taUe  parts  of  it  by  the  arid  desert  of  Arabia,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  eastern  border  of  Syria  to  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles. 
Another  desert,  not  altogether  so  wide  nor  so  difficult, 
sweeps  atong  the  southern  confines  of  FUestine,  as  a 
barrier  against  all  Egyptian  invaders,  and  in  a  great 
measure  prevented  communication  with  that  natitm. 
The  Heditemnean  completely  shut  out  the  western 
world.  Thus  on  three  of  its  sides — tbe  east,  the  south, 
and  the  we«t — was  Palestine  isolated.  Its  only  direct 
link  of  connection  with  the  outer  world  was  S}-ria  on 
the  north ;  and  evoi  (here  the  lofty  chains  of  Lebanon 
and  Henntn  confined  the  channel  of  communication  to 
one  narrow  pass,  tbe  valley  of  Csle-Syria.  "These," 
says  Stanley,  "  were  the  natural  fortifications  of  that 
vineyard  which  was  'hedged  round  about'  with  tower 
and  trench,  sea  and  desert,  against  tbe  *  boars  of  the 
wood'  and  'the  beasts  of  the  eeld*"  (5m,  and  PaL  p. 
114). 

It  was  not  without  a  wise  purpose  that  the  Almighty 
located  his  choeen  people  in  such  a  land.  During  a 
long  course  of  agee  they  were  designed  to  be  tbe  sole 
preeervers  of  a  true  fidtit,  and  the  sole  guardians  of  a 

divine  revelation.  It  was  needful,  therefore,  to  sepa- 
rate them  geographically  from  the  evil  example  and 
baleful  influences  of  heathen  nations;  and  by  the  muni- 
tions of  nature  to  defend  them,  and  that  precious  record 
of  God's  will  committed  to  their  custody,  from  all  as- 
saults, pbyucal  as  wdl  as  nmaL  It  has  been  well  said 
by  a  recent  thoughtful  writer,  that  "  the  more  we  learn 
of  its  relative  position  in  regard  to  suirounding  coun- 
tries, and  of  its  own  disdnclive  characteristics,  the  more 
clearly  ia  the  wisdom  of  heaven  recognised  in  its  special  ' 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  whicb  it  was  chosen  and 
consecrated"  (Drew,  Scr^tture  Londt,  p.  2).  But  when 
Judaism  was  at  length  developed  into  Christianity — 
when  the  grand  scbetne  of  redemption  was  removed  by 
tbe  snflbringe  end  death  of  the  divine  Saviour  in  Pal- 
estine ftom  the  regimi  of  dim  prophecy  into  that  of 
history — then  the  religion  of  God  was  finally  severed 
from  its  connection,  hitherto  necesear}',  with  a  specific 
country  and  a  chosen  people — it  became  tbe  religion  of 
mankind.  Then  Palestine  ceased  to  be  God's  country, 
and  Israel  to  be  God's  people.  The  isolation  of  the 
laud  hitherto  preserved  the  Ime  fUth ;  the  exduuve- 
ness  of  the  people  fanned  an  effectual  safeguard  against 
tbe  admission  of  tbe  philosophical  speculaliona  and  cof- 
rupt  practices  of  other  nations;  but  after  tbe  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  and  the  establishment  of  the  pure,  ra- 
tional, spiritual  faith  revealed  in  the  N.  T.,  such  ma- 
terial defences  were  no  longer  requisite.  They  would 
have  been  even  pnijiidioial  te  tbe  truth.  Palestine  was 
the  cradle  of  the  religion  of  God;  on  reaching  full  ma- 
turity, the  cradle  was  no  longer  a  fitting  abode;  the 
world  then  became  its  home  and  sphere  of  action.  At 
that  transition  period  the  position  of  Palestine  appeared 
as  if  specially  dengned  to  favor  and  consummate  tbe 
divine  plan,  by  the  ready  access  it  afforded  for  the  mes- 
sengers of  truth  to  every  kingdom  of  the  known  world. 
Before  the  esUblishment  of  Cbris^RBity^t,hfr  bu  had 
become  the  bighwqr  of  inl^^y  m^lMg^i^iueait, 
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Outline  Mnp  of  Pale^tloe,  sbowlng  the  natural  featares,  wltb  kcUod  of  tbe  conDtrj  frum  east  Co  »-e«L 


hitherto  a  barrier,  was  now  the  eaeient  channel  of  com- 
munication ;  and  from  the  shores  of  Palestine  the  (los- 
pel  of  JesuB  was  wafted  away  to  the  populous  shores 
and  crowded  cities  of  the  great  nations  of  the  WesL 
It  in  thus  that  a  careful  study  of  the  geographical  po- 
sition, the  physical  aspect,  and  past  history  of  Pales- 


tine is  calculated  to  throw  clear  light  on  the  develnp- 
ment  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvsuan,  and  to  aflord  soate 
little  insight  into  the  councils  of  Jehovah.  (Sec  be- 
low.) 

Climate  has  a  great  influence  npnn  man.  That  cli- 
mate which  is  beat  adapted  to  develop  the  physical 
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Ihmw,  to  fiwter  Ita  pomn,  and  to  prefterre  them  long^ 
eR  in  healthy  and  manly  Tigw,  ii  the  most  conducire 
to  pun  morality  and  intellectual  growth.  The  heat  of 
the  tropica  beget*  lamiude  and  laxarious  effeminacy, 
while  the  cold  of  the  arctic  ngioiifl  cnunpa  the  ene^ea, 
and  Mods  to  check  thoae  lofty  fli^la  of  poetic  genioa 
which  give  each  a  ehann  and  aweetneai  to  buBHu  Kfr. 
Ktuated  about  midway  between  the  equator  and  the 
polar  drde,  Paleatine  enjoys  one  of  the  finest  clioMtea 
ID  the  world.  Fresh  aea-br«exea  temper  the  summer 
heats;  the  f<ire«a  and  abundant  v^fetatiua  which  once 
elutbed  the  land  diffiued  au  agreeaUe  mmstiua  through 
the  bright  ■itnayatnwaphen;  while  tbe  hills  and  looun- 
tains  nade  aettve  and  constant  ezodse  nocwaary,  and 
thus  gave  strength  and  dasdeity  to  the  frame.  Pal- 
estine has  given  to  the  world  some  of  the  most  dis- 
lii^isfaed  examples  of  hiffh  poetic  genius,  of  {wofound 
wiidom,  of  self-denjring  patriotism,  of  undaunted  cour- 
age, an<l  of  ^pdily  strength.  The  get^raphical  position 
and  physical  structure  of  the  land  had  much  to  do  with 
this;  God  in  hia  inflnite  wisdom  and  love  placed  bis 
dect  peo|te  Jn  tbs  rciy  beat  paAioo  for  the  derelop- 
aient  of  all  that  was  great  and  good.  Well  might  the 
Lord  say  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet,  *'Wbat  coold 
hare  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not 
donein  it?"  (fa8.T,4).  This  position  of  Paleatiue,  too, 
together  with  its  great  vsrie^  of  surface,  enabled  it  to 
prodnoe  that  abundance  and  diveni^  of  frails  which 
so  greatly  contribated  to  endear  it  to  tta  ptombially 
pon^otle  inhalntaniai 

^^JUp  Bomdaritt  of  Palfttim  reqatre  to  be  defined 
with  care  and  minuteness.  Much  confusion  has  arisen 
in  Kblical  geography  from  the  way  in  which  this  sub- 
ject has  been  treated,  and  from  tl>e  diversity  at  views 
which  prevails.  No  two  writers  agree  on  all  points. 
The  accounts  of  ancient  geographers — Oreek,  Roman, 
and  Jewish— are  nnsatiifaclofy,  and  sometime*  contra- 
dictory; and  when  we  coma  down  to  more  modem 
timee  w«  do  not  find  mneh  improvement.  Some  au- 
thors confound  Palesdne  with  "  the  Land  of  Promise," 
as  mentioned  in  Uenesis  and  Exodus,  and  with  the  land 
dedned  1^  Moses  in  the  book  of  Numbers  (Heland, 
Pakett.  p.  118  sq.;  CeUarins,  Gfoffr.  ii,  464  sq.;  Hales, 
AiuU,  of  OuvHologf,  i,  418;  Kitto,  Pkgtical  Hi$t.  of 
PaL  p.  xxviil;  Jahn,  BMhat  AmHquMtii  Enq/clop. 
BHiam.  art  FUeatiiie^  Sth  ed.).  Others  conflne  the 
name  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  reaching 
fiom  Dan  to  BBersbeba.  Ev«i  dean  Stanley,  osoally 
•0  accurate  and  so  careful  in  his  geographical  drtails, 
doe*  not  express  his  views  with  sufidmt  cleanwM  on 
thu  point  (Sut.  ami  Pal     Ill,  114). 

t.  SomdarieM  of  the  Land  promittd  to  Abraham. — 
The  first  promises  made  to  Abraham  were  indefinite. 
A  country  was  Insured  to  him,  bat  its  limits  were  not 
stated.  The  Lord  a^d  to  him  at  Sheehem,  "  Unto  tby 
seed  win  I  give  this  land"  (Gen.  xii,  7);  and  again,  on 
the  hoghts  of  Bethel,  after  Lot  had  left  him,  "  Lift  up 
now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where  thou 
art,  northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  west- 
ward ;  for  all  the  land  which  thou  aeest,  to  thee  will  I 
give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  forever"  (ziii,  14, 16).  It  was 
a  comaaanding  spot,  but  still  that  view  did  not  embrace 
one  fourth  of  Palestine.'  At  length,  however,  the 
boandaries  were  defined ;  in  general  terms,  it  is  true, 
but  still  with  sufficient  clearness  to  indicate  the  vast 
extent  of  territory  prtunieed  to  Abraham's  descendants : 
"In  the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Abraham,  saying,  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land, 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  grttU  river,  the  river 
£ujJkraUa"  (xv,  18),  "The  river  of  Egypt"  was  here 
probatdy  the  Nile.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
Hebrew  word  is  "inSt  river  (SepL  xoro^oc),  and  not 
bnD,  watfyf  or  "torrent -bed,"  as  in  Numb,  xxxiv,  5 
(Sept.  xf'/to^pof),  where  Wady  el-Arlsh  seems  to  be 
meant  (see  Kalisch,  IMitssch,  etc,  ad  loc).  From  the 
banka  of  the  Nile,  then,  to  the  Euphrates,  the  country 


promised  to  the  patriarch  extended.  The  covenant 
was  renewed  with  the  Israelites  just  after  their  depart- 
ure from  Egypt,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  land  were 
given  with  more  fulness;  "I  will  set  thy  bounds  frum 
the  Red  Sea  even  to  the  sea  of  the  Philistines  (the 
Mediterranean) ;  and  from  the  desert  (of  Sinat)  unto 
the  river**  (Euphrates ;  m3n~^7 ;  Sept,  (w£  rov  fuyu- 
Xov  mraiiov  JtAfpanv;  Exod.  xxiii,  81). 

But  tida  great  territory  was  promised  upon  cerUdn 
specific  conditions.  The  people  were,  on  their  part,  to 
be  faithful  to  God  (ver.  22,  23).  They  did  not  fulfil 
these  conditions,  and  therefore  the  whole  land  was  not 
given  to  them  (see  Josh,  xxili,  18-16;  Judg.  ii,  20-23), 
But  though  the  whole  land  was  never  occupied  by  the 
Israelites,  there  was  a  near  approach  to  the  poesesidon 
of  it,  or  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  it,  in  the  days 
of  David,  of  whom  it  is  recorded:  "David  smote  also 
Hadadezer,  the  son  of  Behob,  king  of  Zobah,  at  he  went 
to  recover  hii  border  at  the  river  Ettphralea"  (2  Sam. 
viii,  3).  That  wariike  monarch  conquered  the  king- 
doms of  Hamath,  Zobah,  Damascus,  Hoab,  Ammon, 
Amalek,  Philistia,  and  Edom  (ver.  6-14) — the  whole 
country,  in  fact,  from  the  border  of  Egypt  to  the  river 
Euphrates,  and  flrom  the  Arabian  dcaert  to  the  Hediter^ 
ranean.  This  was  the  land  given  in  covenant  promise 
to  Abraham ;  but  it  was  never  included  under  the  name 
Palettine, 

2.  The  land  detcrOed  fiy  JVo«ef  in  Numb,  xxxiv,  1-12 
is  much  more  Umited  in  extent  than  that  promiBed  to 
Abraham.  He  calls  it "  the  Land  of  Caoaan~tbe  land 
that  shall  fkll  onto  you  for  an  inheritance"  (ver.  2). 
Its  boundaries  are  defined  with  great  precirion.  On  the 
touth  the  border  reached  from  Kadeah-bamea  in  the 
Arabah,  on  the  confines  of  Edom,  across  the  "  wilder- 
ness of  wandering,"  to  the  torrent  <f  E^fpt,  doubtlese 
that  now  known  as  Wady  el-Arlsh.  The  word  is  here 
^ns,  torrent,  and  not  "IDS,  river.  This  important  dis- 
tinction bo  been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Keith  and  others 
{Land  of  Iirael,  p.  86  sq. ;  Bocfaart,  Optra,  iii,  764 ; 
Shaw,  7Vtirdf,  ii,  4fi  sq.).  The  Great  Sra  was  its  west- 
ern border.  The  mortkem  is  thus  defined:  "And  this 
shall  be  your  north  border:  from  the  great  sea  ye  shall 
point  out  for  yon  Mount  Hor ;  from  Mount  Hor  ye  shall 
point  out  your  t>order  unto  the  entrance  of  Hamath ;  and 
the  guings  forth  of  the  border  shall  be  to  Zedad :  and  the 
border  shall  go  on  to  Zipfaron,  and  the  goings  out  of  it 
shall  be  at  Hazar-enan"  (ver.7-9).  The  interpretation 
of  this  passsge  baa  given  rise  to  much  couuoversy.  Dr, 
Keith  argues  with  considerable  force  and  learning  that 
Mount  Hor,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  hor  ha-Har  (^H 
*^nn),  is  Mount  CauuB,  and  that  the  chasm  of  the 
Oruntes  at  Antioch  la  "  the  entrance  of  Hamath"  (see 
Keith's  Land  of  Jtra^  p.  92-106).  Dr,  Kittf^  on  the 
other  hand,  following  Beland  {Palatt.  p,  118  sq.),  Bo- 
:  chart  {Opara,  i,  807),  and  Cellarius  (Oeof/r.  ii,  464  sq.), 
:  locates  this  northern  border-line  near  the  parallel  of 
Sidon,  making  some  peak  of  southern  Lebanon  Mount 
Hor,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Ccele- 
Syria  the  "entrance  of  Hamath,"  See  Hon,  Mount. 
According  to  Dr.  Porter,  however,  the  "entrance  of 
Hamath"  is  the  entrance  ftom  the  Great  Sea,  from  the 
west ;  and  he  states  that  to  this  day  natives  sometimes 
call  the  opening  between  the  northern  end  of  tbe  Leba- 
non range  and  that  of  Bargylua  BSii  Hamah,  "The 
door  of  Hamath."  Van  de  Velde  appears  to  make  the 
northern  end  of  Ccele-Syria,  where  that  valley  opens 
upon  the  plain  of  Hamath, "  the  entrance  of  Hamath" 
{Travelt,  ii,  470);  and  Stanley  adopu  the  same  view 
X^M.  and  PaL  pu  899).   See  Hamath. 

The  toft  border  has  some  well-known  landmarks — 
Riblah,  the  Sea  of  Chinneretb,  and  the  Jordan  to  the 
Dead  Sea  (Numb,  xxxiv,  10-12),  The  line  ran  down 
the  valley  of  Coele-Syria  and  the  Jordan,  thus  exclu<l- 
ing  the  whole  kingdom  of  Damascus,  with  bashan, 
Gilead,  and  Hoab.  It  would  seem,  howeyat  ^lut  the 
country  east  of  the  Jotdalif  '%ii'^MMV&ik^  not 
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becwiBB  be  ngardod  it  as  b^«od  the  proper  bonndariee 
of  Che  Und  ^  land,  but  becaiiH  it  had  ab«ady  baoi 
apportiooed  bjr  bim  to  the  tribes  of  Reubeo,  Gad,  and 
Uanaaseh  (xxxii,  l~iS ;  xssui,  W-M). 

The  Israelites  were  aerv  in  actual  possessioo  of  all 
this  territory,  though  Darid  extended  his  conquests 
beyond  it,  and  Solomon  for  a  time  exacted  tribute  from 
its  various  tribes  and  natjons.  The  southern  Besboard, 
and  a  large  section  of  the  Sbephelafa,  remained  lii  the 
hands  of  Ute  warlike  Philiitfinea.  The  Phoenicians  held 
the  coaat-plun  north  ofCannel;  and  the  i^iain  of  Leb- 
anon, from  2Sdon  northward,  continued  in  poMesnon  of 
the  OiUites  and  other  mountain  tribes  (Judg.  tit,  1-8). 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  sacred  writer,  when  reck- 
oning up  the  regions  still  to  be  conquered,  was  guided 
not  by  the  words  of  the  Abrabamic  covenant,  but  by 
the  description  of  Hoses  (Joah.  xiii,  2-6).  The  rea- 
son why  this  whole  land  was  not  given  to  the  Israel- 
ites  is  plainly  stated :  the  Lord  kept  some  of  the  ab- 
original iobabitants  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  chastising 
the  criminal  slothfiilness  and  the  thoughtlessness  and 
rebellion  of  his  people  (Judg.  iii,  4;  see  Masius  and 
Keil,  ad  loc).  Such,  then,  is  the  land  described  by 
Moses;  but  the  name  PaleMiM  was  never  given  to  so 
extensive  a  region. 

B.  The  hmt^ria  of  the  land  allotted  %  Motet  and 
Jotktia  to  lAs  Uedte  tribet  are  given  in  the  fullowing 
passages — those  of  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  in  Numb, 
xsxii  and  Josh,  xiii,  8-32;  on  the  west  iide  in  Josh, 
xv-xix.  The  tomtk  border  was  identical  with  that 
described  by  Moses  (comp.  NutnU  xxxiv,  &-5 ;  Josh. 
XV,  2-4).  The  tottt  border  was  also  the  same;  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  western  tribes  reaching  in  every  instance 
to  the  sea  (Josh,  xv,  11;  xvi,8,8;  xvii,9, 10;  xix,29). 
The  north  border  had  Zidou  as  its  landmark  on  the 
coast.  Thence  it  was  drawn  south-east  across  Leba- 
non, probably  along  the  line  of  the  ancient  Phoenician 
road  by  Kulaat  esh-Shuktf  to  fjon  and  Dan  (Josh,  xix, 
38;  i  Kings  xv,  20);  thence  it  passed  over  the  south- 
ern shoulder  of  liermoo,  and  across  the  plateau  of  Hau- 
rin  to  the  northern  end  of  the  mountains  of  Basfaan 
(Numb,  xxxii,  8S;  DeuL  iii,  8-14;  Josh,  xii,  4-6). 
The  only  landmark  on  Uie  east  border  is  Salcah  (Joeh. 
xii,  6;  xiU,  It;  Dent,  iii,  10).  From  Salcah  it  appeals 
to  have  run  south-west  along  the  border  of  the  Arabian 
Midbar  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Amon  (Josh,  xii,  1, 2). 
Here  it  turned  westward,  and  followed  the  coarse  of  that 
river  to  the  Dead  Sea,  thus  excluding  the  tenitoiy  of 
Moab  and  Edom.   See  Tnins. 

The  country  allotted  to  the  tribes  was  thus  eonrider- 
aUy  smaller  Aan  that  described  by  Hoaea;  and  it  was 
very  much  less  than  that  given  in  covenant  promise  to 
Abraham.  £ven  all  allotted  was  never  completely  con- 
quered and  occupied.  The  Philistines  and  Pbcenicians 
still  possessed  their  cities  along  the  coast  (Judg.  i,  19, 
81) ;  some  of  the  northern  tribes  held  their  mountain 
flutnesses  (ver.  83),  and  the  tieshurites  and  Haacha- 
thites  conUntied  in  their  rocky  strongholds  in  Basban 
(Josh,  xiii,  18). 

4.  The  kind  dutribvied  in  the  propkeUe  vuum  of  Kte* 
Idel  is  conterminous  on  the  sooth,  west,  and  north  with 
that  of  Moses.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  different.  Its 
landmarks  are  Hazar-enan,  Hauran,  Damascus,  Gilead, 
and  "the  land  of  Israel  by  Jordan"  (xlvii,  17, 18).  The 
last  point  is  indefinite,  but  probably  it  means  that  sec- 
tion east  of  the  Joidan,  in  Moab,  which  was  aasigned  to 
Reuben.  This  land,  therefore,  includes,  in  addition  to 
that  of  Hoses,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  the 
possessions  of  Keuben,  (lad,  and  half  Manasseh. 

5.  PreterU  Limiu. — The  country  to  which  the  name 
PatettiM  is  now  osoally  given  does  not  exactly  corre- 
spond with  any  of  these.  It  is  stualler  than  them  alL 
Its  boundaries  have  never  been  laid  down  with  geo- 
graphical precision,  but  they  may  be  stated  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  On  the  south  a  line  drawn  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Beersheba  and  Gaza;  on 
the  wealths  Mediterranean;  on  the  north,  a  line  drawn 


fKHn  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lit&ny  to  Dan,  and  thcaee 
acnaa  the  aouthem  fbotof  Jebdea-Sheik  to  theplaB 
of  JedAn  opposite  the  northern  end  oi  the  Haoran 
mountaina ;  on  the  east,  a  line  running  froaj  the  north- 
eaatem  angle  through  Jetasb  to  Kerak  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  length  of  Palestine  is  thus  180  £^liafc 
miles.  Its  breadth  on  the  south  is  70  milea,  and  on 
the  north  about  40.  lu  super&aal  are*  may  be  esd- 
mated  at  7160  aquan  milea.  Its  soutbern  extrtseiiy. 
the  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  in  lat.  N.81°  6';  and  iu 
northern, at tbanouth of thaUtAny, 88° S6'.  Itanoa 
westerly  pobt,  at  Gaia,  is  in  long.  £.84°  90';  ad  its 
most  easteriy,  at  JmBb,86°.  See  Stbia. 

The  eastern  shore  of  tbe  Ueditoianean  nma  in  neariy 
a  straight  line  from  Egypt  to  A^  Mtoor,  and  of  this 
line  the  seaboard  of  Pakstine  forms  about  one  third  to- 
warda,  not  at,  iu  aouthem  end;  Gaaa  being  60  uka 
distant  ftom  Egypt,  while  the  aiouth  of  the  Litiny  is 
260  ftom  Aria  Itinor.  Paleatine  occupie|  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  habitable  land  between  the  lleditenn- 
nean  and  the  Arabian  desert.  Its  boaodariee  on  three 
sides  are  therefore  natural,  and  may  be  ae^  to  be  im- 
paesable— on  the  west  the  sea,  and  on  the  south  and 
east  the  desert ;  not,  however,  a  desert  of  sand,  nor  a 
desert  altogether  barren,  but  rather  a  Ueak,  dry  regioo, 
with  a  thin,  flinty  smI,  yielding  some  t(dend»l«  pasture 
in  springs  though  alntoat  bate  a*  a  nek  in  annuNr  and 
autumn.  Nature  thus  prevented  the  extension  of  the 
Israelitish  territory  in  these  directions,  and  likewise 
prevented  the  close  approach  of  any  aettled  nation ;  but 
it  left  free  scope  for  flocks  and  berda,  and  a  noble  Md 
for  the  training  of  an  active,  hardy  race  of  ahepWrd 
warriwe,  such  as  David  so  often  led  to  victory. 

On  the  soulb-eaat,  Palestine  bordered  nn  Edoea;  bat 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  deep  valley  <rf'the  Arabuh.  and  tke 
rugged  WildemesB  of  Jodaa,  formed  natural  bunien 
which  prevented  all  ckwe  intercourse.  Hostile  amdes 
foimd  it  difficult  to  pass  them,  and  a  few  reeolule  tocu 
could  guard  the  defiles.  On  the  northern  border  1^ 
the  oountriee  of  Damascus  and  PboBuicia,  nod  intM<- 
course  with  these  bad  a  serious  effect  on  the  noftbrni 
tribea.  The  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  aoou 
became  leas  sharply  defined  there  than  elsewhere.  The 
former  lost  much  it  their  exclurivencaa^  and  their  &ith 
lust  proportionaUy  in  purity.  Idtriatry  was  easily  e*- 
tablishol  in  the  ehiet  places  of  the  northern  kiogdow, 
and  the  bwrowed  BaaUm  of  Pbcenida  became  in  tine 
the  popular  deities  of  the  land  (1  Kings  xviii).  This 
fact  of  itself  shows  how  wise  was  that  providential  ar- 
nngeuMOt  which  located  the  people  tX  God  in  an  iso- 
lated land,  and  prevmted,  by  the  bairierB  of  nature,  any 
close  intOTCourse  with  thoee  imttonal  systems,  and  bat> 
barons  and  often  obscene  rites,  which,  undur  the  uasie 
of  reli^on,  prevailed  among  the  nations     the  world. 

in.  JVaiaet,— 1.  PaUtlute^\n  the  A.V.  of  the  Bible, 
as  seen  above,  this  word  occurs  only  in  Joel  iii,  4 
(riQ^B  ri^''^I>;  Sept.  YaKAata  A)iXofuX*ty,  Volg. 
tervtimit  Palatthinoruni) :  "  What  have  ye  to  do  with 
me,  O  Tyre,  and  Zidon,  attdalitAe  coatU  ofPcdatime  f 
Here  the  name  is  confined  to  Philistia.  In  three  pa»> 
sages  (Exod.  xv,  14 1  laa.  xir,  29^  81)  we  have  the  Latin 
form  PahutiHa;  bnt  the  meaniiv  is  the  sanM^  and 
hence  the  Sept.  renders  it  in  one  case  ^Xtanti/L,  and 
in  the  others  oXXo^Xot. 

The  Hebrew  word  D^B  probably  comes  from  tbe 
Ethiopic  not/ala$a,  "to  wander,"  or  "emigrate,"  and 
hence  rC^B  will  signify  "  the  nation  of  emigrants' — 
the  Philistines  (q.  v.)  having  emigrated  from  Africa 
(see  Reland,  Palaat.  p.  78  sq.).  The  people  gave  tbeir 
name  to  the  territory  in  which  they  settled  on  tJie 
south-west  coast  of  Palestine.  In  this  sense  abo  Joae* 
phus  uses  the  Greek  equivalent  IlaXirm-ini  (Jat  i,  S, 
2;  ii,  15,  8;  vt,  1, 1 ;  xiii,  5,  10).  But  it  would  seem 
that  even  before  his  time  the  Greek  name  began  to  be 
employed  in  a  more  extended  eigniflcalion.  Uerodotos 
states  that  all  tig^im^tgf^^^fi^ttit  to  Ecfl  in 
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odfed  PtJetHK  (Ttt,  89);  and  be  caBs  tb«  Jew*  "Sjnv 
Una  of  I^katine"  (iii,  &,  91).  An  iiucriptiMt  of  Ira- 
lusb,  king  of  AaayrU  (probBblv  tbe  Pul  of  Scripture),  m 
deciphered  hj  Sir  H.  Rawliiwon,  namea  "  PtdaxOi  on 
tbe  Western  Sea,"  and  distingoiBbee  it  from  Tyre,  Da- 
mmeaa,  Saniuia,  and  Edom  (Kawlimun,  H«r(nL  i,  467). 
In  tbe  aniM  mtricted  noBe  it  was  probably  on^yed 
—if  emplojred  at  all — by  the  ancient  Egyptian!,  in 
wboae  teoords  at  Kamak  the  name  Pubuaiu  has  been 
dedpbered  iu  doae  ooonection  with  that  of  tbe  Sbaim- 
tana  or  Sharu,  ponibly  tbe  Sidooiana  or  Syrians  (Birch, 
doabtfuUy,  in  Layard,  i^MOwA,  ii,  407,  nou).  The  ex- 
tennoa  at  the  nanw  doubtkas  aroae  bom  the  hot  that 
when  the  GiMka  to  bcM  couHoeffdal  inwoourBe 
with  Pbontcia  and  eouth-westem  Asia,  they  foond  the 
coast  from  Pb«enicia  to  Egypt  in  possemon  of  the  Phi- 
listines; and  consequently  they  applied  the  name  Pa- 
lattiita  loosely  to  the  whole  coantiy  reaching  from  tbe 
Bes  to  the  desert.  Josephus  nses  it  in  this  sense  in  a 
Tew  instances  (Anf.  i,  6,  i;  viii,  10,  8;  Ap.  i,  22);  and 
Pbilo  says, "  The  country  of  tbe  Sodomites  was  a  district 
of  tbe  land  of  Canaan,  wAscA  tiu  SfHtau  aftarmarda 
aiBedPtdnlm/'{DeAhrtAam.7xn',  comp.  1^  Jfoss^ 
xxix).  The  rabbins  also  gave  the  name  I^destine  to 
all  the  eonntry  occupied  by  the  Jews  (Reland,  p.  88sq.). 
Dion  Caasiua  states  that  "  anciently  the  whole  country 
lying  between  PtueDicia  and  Egypt  was  called  Palei^ 
tine.  It  bad  also  another  adopted  name,  Judaa"  {HuL 
xxxvii).  Ffom  this  time  onward  Mestioe  was  tbe 
nante  moat  usually  given  to  the  land  of  Israel ;  in  some 
cases  it  was  confined  to  the  country  west  of  tbe  Jordan, 
but  in  others  it  embraced  the  eastern  prorinces  (see 
Beland,  and  anthorities  quoted  by  him,  p.  89  sq.).  By 
eariy  Christian  writ«rs  tbe  word  was  generally,  though 
Dot  uniformly,  employed  in  this  sense.  Thus  Jtmme, 
in  one  passage:  "Terra  Jndsa,  qua  nunc  appellatur 
Pabntina"  (ad  EsecA.  xxvii) ;  but  in  another,  **  Philis- 
tUn  qui  ntane  Palieslini  vocantur"  (inAm.i,  6;  oomp. 
Im.  xiv,  29).  Chrysoetom  twoally  calls  the  iJatid  of 
Israel  F^estine  (Rdand,  p.  40).  All  ancient  writers, 
therefore,  did  not  use  the  name  in  the  same  sense — 
some  applying  it  to  tbe  whole  country  of  the  Jews, 
smae  restricting  it  to  Pbilistia  (Theodoret,  ad  Pi.  lix; 
Rdsnd,  /.  cy.  Consequently,  when  the  name  Palestine 
occurs  in  clasdc  and  early  Christian  writers,  the  student 
of  geography  will  require  carefully  to  examine  the  con- 
text, that  he  any  ascertain  whether  it  is  applied  to 
Pbilisda  alone,  or  to  all  tbe  land  of  Israel 

It  appears  that  when  our  Authorized  Vernon  was 
made,  the  English  name  PaluttKe  was  considered  to  be 
equvaleot  to  Pkiiitfia.  Thus  Milton,  with  his  nsoal 
accuracy  in  soeb  points,  mentiaiu  Dagoa  as 

dreaded  thrcngh  the  coast 
Of  Palestine,  in  Oath  and  Ascalou, 
And  Aecaron  and  Gaia's  frontier  bonnds" 

(ftr.Loi(,i,«4); 

■ad  again  as 

"  That  twtce-battered  god  of  Palestine" 

(Stmtn  on  Aiit  IM) 

—where,  if  any  proof  be  wanted  that  bis  meaning  is  re- 
stricted to  Fhilistia,  it  will  be  found  in  Uie  Cut  that  he 
bas  previously  connected  other  deities  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  Holy  Land.  See  also,  still  more  deduvely, 
Samaon  Ag,  144,  109S.  But  even  withoat  such  evi- 
dence the  passages  themselves  show  how  our  translators 
anderstood  the  word.  Thus  in  Exod.  xv,  14,  Poles- 
tine,"  Edom,  Hoab,  and  Canaan  are  mentioned  as  the 
lutions  slarmed  at  the  approach  of  IsraeL  In  Isa.  xiv, 
19, 81,  the  prophet  warns  "Palestine"  not  to  rejoice  at 
the  death  trf  king  Abax,  who  had  anbdued  it.  In  Joel 
ffi,  Pbcsmcia  and  "ndestin^  are  upbraided  with 
cnehies  practiced  on  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (Rennell, 
Gmgr,  of  HerodoU  p.  245  sq.). 

8<Kin  after  the  Christian  nra  we  find  the  name  Pa- 
iMtina  in  possession  of  the  coontiy.  Ptolemy  (A.D. 
Ul)  thus  appUes  it  (Cmyr.  T,  16>  Tbe  artritraiy  di- 
^riooa  ofPahMrina  Prina,  Seenula,  and  Tertia,  settled 


at  the  end  of  the  4th  tnr  begiiming  of  the  6th  century 
(see  the  qaotations  from  tbe  Cod.  Tkeodot,  in  Reland,  ]i. 
206),  are  still  observed  in  the  documents  of  tbe  Eastern 
Church"  (Smith,  DkU  of  Geoffr.  ii,  688a).  Pabestina 
Teitia,  <rf'  which  Petra  was  tbe  capital,  was,  however, 
outoftbaBibliGalUBiita;  andtbepovtionBor  Pmat  not 
comprised  in  Fahtstina  Secanda  wen  counted  as  in 
Arabia. 

S.  CoMKBi  C19jf  i  Xovad)').— Ttaia  la  On  ddcat, 
and  In  the  oarty  bo^  vt  Scripture  the  moat  common 
lunae  ofPdestliifc   It  b  dflrived  from  tbe  son  of  Ham, 

by  whose  fiunily  the  country  was  colonized  (Gen.  ix,  18 ; 
X,  16-19;  Josephus,  AM.  i,  6,2).  It  is  wmhy  <^  not^ 
as  tending  to  confirm  tbe  accuracy  of  the  early  ethno- 
logicid  notices  in  Geneas,  that  the  ancient  Phmnictans 
called  themselves  Canaanites  (Kenrick's  Phttmcia,  p. 
40;  Rdand,  p.  7).  Tbe  name  Canaan  was  confined  to 
the  district  west  of  the  Jordan ;  the  provinces  east  of 
the  river  were  always  distinguished  ftma  it  (Numb. 

xxxiii,  61;  Exod. xvi,86, with  Josh,  v,  12;  xxii,  9,10). 
Its  eastern  bonodaiy  is  thus  within  that  of  Ptleetine; 
but,  on  the  other  hud,  it  reached  on  the  north  to  Ha- 
math  (Oen.  x,  18,  with  xvii,  8).  and  probably  even  fhr- 
tber,  for  the  Arvadite  is  reckoned  among  the  Canaan- 
ites, and  the  earliest  name  of  Phcenida  was  Cna  or 
Ctma.  See  PHtcmciA.  Wherever  the  country  prom- 
ised to  the  Israelites,  or  dwelt  in  by  the  patriarchs,  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  it  is  called  "  tbe  Umd  of  Ca- 
naan" (Exod.  vi,  4 ;  xv,  15 ;  Lev.  xiv,  84 ;  Deut.  xxxii, 
89;  Josb.  xiv,  1 ;  Psa.  cv,  11),  doubtless  in  reference  to 
the  promise  originally  made  to  Abraham  (Uen.  xvii,  8). 
See  Cahaam,  Lard  op.  In  Amos  (ii,  10)  alone  it  is 
"the  land  of  the  Amorite;"  perhaps  with  a  glance  at 
Deut  i,  7.  A  parallel  phrase  is  the  "land  of  tbe  Hit- 
titea"  (Josh,  i,  4) ;  a  renurkidde  exptesMCTi,  occurring 
here  only  in  tbe  KUe,  though  frequently  used  in  the 
Egyptian  records  of  Barneses  II,  in  wUch  Cheta  or 
ChUa  ai^iean  to  denote  the  whole  country  of  Lower 
and  Middle  Syria  (fougscb,  Gtogr.  InKhifL  ii,  21, 
etc). 

8.  T%e  Land  of  Promte, — ^This  name  originated  in 
the  divine  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii,  15).  Its  ex- 
tent and  boundaries  are  given  by  Hoees  (xv,  16-21 ; 
Exod.  xxiit,  81},  and  have  already  been  considered. 
The  exact  phrase,  **  Land  of  Promise,"  is  not  found  in 
the  O.  T.,  and  only  once  in  the  N.  (Heb.  xi,  9,  t)  r$c 
iitayytKiat),  but  some  analogous  expression  is  often 
used  by  tbe  sacred  writers;  thus  in  Numb,  xxii,  11, 
"The  land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham"  (comp.  Deut. 

xxxiv,  1-4;  Gen.  1,  24;  Ezek.  xx,  42;  Acts  vii,  6). 
Such  appellations  were  used  wfaen  tbe  object  of  the 
writa  waa  to  direct  the  people's  attention  to  the  Abra- 
bamie  oorenant,  dtber  ia  He  certainty  or  m  lu  fiiMl- 
umdL  It  ia  DOW  fteqnently  empkqred  by  writers  on 
Palestine  who  give  spedal  attention  to  prophecy  (for  a 
good  aocoont  of  it,  see  Reland,  p.  18  sq.). 

4.  The  Land  of  Jehovah, — This  name  is  only  found 
in  Hoe.  ix,  8:  "Th^  shall  not  dwell  in  Jehovah's 
land."  All  tbe  countries  (rf*  tbe  earth  are  the  Lord's; 
but  it  appears,  as  Reland  states  (Pfdatf.  p,  16),  that  in 
some  peculiar  way  Palestine  was  espedally  God's  land. 
Thus  an  express  command  was  given,  "  Tb»  land  shall 
nc*  be  sold  forever  lybr  the  iamd  it  mbt^  (her,  xxv, 
28);  and  the  Psalmist  says,  "Lord,  thou  hast  been  fa- 
vorable unto  thy  land"  (Ixxxv,  I);  and  still  more  em- 
phatic are  the  words  of  Isaiah :  "  The  stretching  out  of 
his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth  of  rAy  land,  0  Imman- 
uel"  (viil,  8;  comp.  Joel  i,  6;  iii,  2;  Jer,  xvi,  18). 
Tbe  ol^eet  of  then  and  many  similar  expresrions 
was  to  show  that  Jehovah  daimed  the  sole  disposal 
of  Palestine,  He  reserved  It  for  special  and  holy  pur- 
poses; and  he  intended  In  all  coming  time  to  dispose 
of  it,  whether  miracnlonsly  or  providentially,  for  carrj*- 
ing  out  those  purposes,  either  by  the  agency  of  tbe  Jews 
or  of  others.  It  was  tbe  milv  land  in  wl^bilM  Lord 
perMuaUy  and  vialbly  di^Wi^Wg^tlEinah 
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0nry,  and  again  in  the  penon  of  Jaru.  For  tbU  land 
Ibe  Lord  always  demanded  both  a  qwdal  acfc&owled^ 
ment  of  kndsbip  and  cotaia  idpabued  returns  to  bun, 
as  tithes  and  fint-^iruits  (Itoluid,  p.  16,  17). 

6.  TMe  Ltmi  qfltrad  C^Btnig^  f^K ;  N.T.  'igpa- 
^y^By  thia  mmc  Pileatim  wu  diMinguialied  from  all 
the  otlier  oountries  <^  the  eartb.  OTooune  thu  muat 
not  be  coorounded  with  the  same  appellation  as  applied 
to  the  noitfaem  kingibm  only  (2  Cbron.  xxx,  26 ;  Kzek. 
xxvii,  17).  It  began  to  be  used  after  the  eeublishment 
of  the  monarchy.  It  occurs  first  in  1  Sam.  xiil,  19,  and 
is  occasionally  used  in  the  later  books  (2  Kings  v,  2;  \i, 
28) ;  but  Exekiel  employs  it  more  frequently  than  all  the 
sacred  writers  together  (though  he  commonly  alters  its 
form  slightly,  substituting  nvHK  fur  the  reason 
probably  being  that  he  compares  Palestine  with  other 
countries  more  frequently  than  any  other  writer.  Mat" 
thew,  In  relating  the  stoiy  of  the  infant  Saviour's  re- 
turn from  Egypt,  uses  the  name :  "  He  arose,  and  took 
the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  came  into  the  land 
of  Israel"  (ii,  21).  The  name  is  found  in  the  apocryphal 
hooks  (Tobit  i,  4) ;  in  Josephus,  who  also  uses  "  land  of 
the  Hebrews"  CE^fioimv  ^wpa);  and  in  some  of  the 
early  Christian  lathera  (Seland,  p.  9).  The  name  is  es- 
sentially Jem^h ;  it  was  familiar  to  the  rabbins^  but,  in 
a  great  measure,  unknown  to  cltanc  writen.  It  is  only 
applied  in  the  Bible  to  the  country  which  was  actually 
occupied  by  the  Istaelites;  and  so  it  was  understood  by 
the  rabbins,  who  divided  the  whole  world  into  two 
parts, "  The  land  of  Inael,"  and  "  the  land  out  of  Israel" 
(Reland,  p.  9}.  InS  £sdr.xiy,81,it iscalled  "tbeland 
of  Sion." 

6.  The  Land  (y^iXn ;  ^  r9)^ThiB  name  is  given  to 
Palestine  emphatically,  by  way  of  distinction,  as  we  call 
theWordorGod(As:0tMr.  Thus inRuth(i, l),>«ThMe 
was  a  famine  in  tk«  latuT  (y^HO) ;  and  in  Jer.  xii,  U, 
•*  Tkt  wMok  land  is  made  destdtteT'  Ot  M) ;  and  so  also 
in  Lake's  Gospel,  "  When  great  (hmine  was  throughout 
aU  the  land"  (v,  2fi) ;  and  in  Matt,  xxvii,  45, "  Now  from 
the  uxth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  unto 
the  ninth  hour."  This  also  was  a  atiictlv  Jewish  name 
(Reland,  p.  28  sq.).  In  Daniel  it  Is  called  "the ^mwus 
land"  (Dan.  xi,41). 

7,  Judaa, — The  use  of  this  name  in  the  Bible  and  by 
classic  writer*  requires  to  be  carefully  noted.  At  first, 
its  Hebrew  equivalent,  rnin^  V^?>  confined  to 
the  poasrasions  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (2  Chroa.  iz,  11). 
After  the  captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom,  the  name 
"Judah"beanicideotifledwithtbeJewish  nalionj  aikd 
henc^  during  the  aeoond  captivi^,  I'SH'*,  Judma,  was 
applied  to  aUFldeMine  and  to  all  the  bnelitca.  Inthe 
same  sense  it  was  employed  in  Josephus,  in  the  K  T., 
and  in  classic  writers ;  and  it  was  even  made  to  inclnde 
the  region  east  of  the  Jordan  (Matt,  xix,  1 ;  Hark  x,  1 ; 
Josephus,  ^  lit.  ix,  14, 1 ;  xii,4, 11).  In  the  book  of  Ju- 
dith it  is  applied  to  the  portion  between  the  plain  of 
Esdraekn  and  Sanaria  (zi,  19),  as  it  la  in  Luke  xxiii, 
6;  though  it  Is  also  used  in  the  stricter  sense  of  Judaa 
proper  (John  iv,  8 ;  vii,  IX  that  is,  the  most  southern  of 
the  three  main  divisions  west  of  Jordan.  In  this  nar- 
rower sense  it  is  employed  throughout  1  Hacc  (see  es- 
pecially ix,50;  x,80,38;  xi,84).  It  is  sometimes  ( ITar, 
i,  1, 1 ;  iii,  8, 5£)  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  Josephus 
is  using  it  in  its  wider  or  narrower  sense.  In  the  nai^ 
rower  sense  he  oertaiuly  does  often  employ  it  {Ant.  v,  1, 
S2 ;  War,  iii,  8,  4, 6a),  Niodaua  (tf  Damascus  applied 
the  name  to  the  whole  country  (Josephus,  AnL  i,  7,  2). 
See  JuDJtA. 

The  Roman  division  of  the  country  hardly  coincided 
with  the  Biblical  one,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Romans  hsd  any  distinct  name  for  that  which  we  nndeiv 
stand  by  Palestine.  The  proviaoe  of  Syria,  established 
by  Pompey,  of  which  Scaums  was  the  flnt  gorcnm 
(quastor  pfopnctor)  in  &(X  62,  seems  to  have  embraced 
the  whide  seaboard  tiwn  the  Bay  of  Xaraa  (Iskanderfln) 


to  Egypt,  as  far  back  as  it  was  habitable,  thM  i%  op  to 
the  desert  which  forms  the  badcgroniMl  to  tbe  wbok 
district  "  JudiBB"  in  tb«r  phrase  appears  to  bare  ag. 
nified  ao  mneb  of  tUa  oountiy  as  interreaed  Uclwea 
IdunuM  on  tbe  south  and  tbe  territoriea  of  the  mbo^ 
oiis  free  cities  on  tbe  north  and  west  which  wen  rasM^ 
luted  with  the  estaUishment  of  tbe  province — socb  aa 
Scythopolis,  Sebaste,  Joppa,  Azotos,  etc  (Sorith,  Did. 
o/Geoffraf^,  ii,  1077).  The  district  east  of  tbe  Jor- 
dan, lying  between  it  and  tbe  deaert — at  least  so  matt 
of  it  as  was  not  covered  by  the  landa  tj{  l*ella,  Uadan, 
Canatha,  Philadelphia,  and  other  free  towns — was  caOtd 
PcTBa. 

8.  rkeI/ofyLand(p'^^n  H^nK;  ^-^^Syiai  Ter- 
ra SaneUt).  Next  to  Palestine^  tbia  is  now  the  nost 
ftmiliar  name  of  tbe  oountiy.  Zechaiiah  u  the  first  who 
mentions  it,  "The  Lonl  diaD  inherit  Judaht  bis  per 
tion  of  tkt  Bolg  Land"  ^i,  IS).  Tbe  rabbins  ooDscaotly 
use  it,  and  they  have  detailed,  with  great  miontemss. 
the  constituents  of  its  sanctity.  They  did  not  regard  it 
as  all  equally  holy.  Judna  ranked  first ;  after  it  tbe 
northern  kingdom ;  and  last  of  all  the  territory-  beyond 
Jordan  (Keland,  p.  26  sq.).  The  very  dust  jumI  stones 
and  air  of  tbe  land  are  sdll  oonsideTed  fady  hy  the  poer 
Jews  (Reland,  p.  26).  The  name  Ta-metr  (L  e.  Utir 
Laitd),  which  is  found  in  tbe  inscriptions  of  Kameaea  II 
aiidTbotbmes  HI,  is  believed  by  M.  Brugscfa  to  refer  to 
Palestine  (ut  sap.  p.  17).  But  this  is  contested  by  IL  de 
Rouge  (Aert»!  A  rchtologique,  Sept.  1861,  p.  216).  Tbe 
Phmiiicians  appear  to  have  applied  tbe  title  Holy  L^ad 
to  their  own  country,  and  possibly  also  to  I^JeMine.  ai 
a  very  early  date  (Bnigsch,  p.  17).  If  this  can  be  sob- 
stantiated,  It  opens  a  new  view  to  tbe  Kblioal  student, 
inssnuch  as  it  would  seem  to  im|dy  that  the  country 
had  a  reputation  for  sanctity  before  its  connection  with 
the  Hebrews  The  early  Christian  writers  call  it  Ttrra 
Sanda  (Justin  Martyr,  Trypan;  TertuUian,- /Je  Acssr- 
reaixme;  comp.  Reland,  p.  23).  During  tbe  Middle 
Ages,  and  especially  in  tbe  time  of  the  OuMtles,  this 
name  became  ao  common  as  almost  to  supersede  all 
others.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  adopted,  along  with 
Palestine,  as  a  geographical  terra.  It  was  originally, 
and  is  now,  applied  <Hdy  to  the  land  allotted  to  tbe 
twelve  tribes;  and  some  Christian  writers  appear  u> 
confine  it  to  the  section  west  of  the  Jordan.  Man 
usually,  however,  it  is  employed  in  the  same  sense  as 
Palestine  (Reland,p.SI-S8).  In  tbe  long  list  <^  Trarefe 
and  Treatises  given  by  Kitter  {Erdkmdt,  Jordan  p. 
81-55),  BotMuson  (B.  R.  ii,  584-556),  and  Bonar  (JUmi 
nf  Pnmite,  p.  517-585),  it  predominates  far  beyond  aay 
other  appellation.  Quaresimos,  in  his  EUcidatia  Trrrm 
Santia  (i,  9, 10),  after  ennmerating  the  various  names 
above  mentioned,  concludes  by  adducing  seven  reaaoan 
why  thst  which  he  has  embodied  in  tbe  title  of  his  own 
work, "  though  of  later  date  than  the  test,  yet  in  exod- 
lency  and  dignity  anipasses  them  aUf"  do^ng  with  the 
words  of  pope  Urban  II  addressed  to  the  Council  of 
Clermont:  "Quam  temm  merito  Sancum  diximosv  in 
qiift  non  est  etiaro  paasus  pedis  quero  Don  illustraverit 
et  sanctificaverit  vel  corpus  vel  umbra  Salvaioris,  vel 
gloriosa  pTBBsentia  Sanct«  Dei  genitricis,  vel  atnpleo* 
tendus  Apoetolorum  commeatus,  vel  martyrum  ebibeo- 
duB  sanguis  effiisua." 

9,  Tbe  tnodem  name  of  the  country  is  a-.SA  An  (Gtogr. 
WoriB  ofSadUc  ItfukamtKn  Ibn  HankaTs  OrimUtt  Gngr. 
Ik  7),  corresponding  to  the  ancient  Atom,  and  to  oar 
Syria,  But  this  of  course  includes  much  more  than 
what  we  usually  call  Palestine.  The  Jews  to  this  day 
call  Palestine  by  the  Chaldee  name  of  Am-Ktdailta, 
or"  Holy  Land,"  though  Jewish  maps  m^yiie  found  with 
"  Land  of  Canaan,"  etc,  u{khi  them. 

IV.  BiOorieal  AWaiemt^l.  Eat^y  Jttferentxt^Tbt 
miKK  nolioe  of  Fklestine  is  a  latrnt  one,  and  is  oan- 
tained  in  these  memorable  words  of  Moses : 
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Ha  Mt  tke  bond!  of  Um  pandM 
Aeemdlng  to  Un  anmber  iif  the  mam  ttf  InaaL 
For  Um  piinSoB  of  Jehonh  U  tali  pw^I^ 
Jacob  Um  lot  of  Us  inberlunu"  (beat,  xzxll,  B,  V), 

Thus  the  dirine  eye  rested  on  Caoaan,  and  it  was  aet 
■part  for  Israel  from  the  firet ;  so  that  all  other  intei^ 
meduue  poaHMors  were  illegitimate  tenants  of  a  land 
•WBgiwd  by  its  true  owner  to  another.   The  eodeai- 
astios  of  tba  third  century,  however,  dreamed  a  more 
■mbitioua  dream.   They  linked  Paradise  and  FakMine 
together,  ind  record  that  Adam,  sbwtly  after  his  expul- 
sion, migrated  westward  (Cain  eastwanl),  and  deposited 
his  bones,  or  at  least  his  shall,  in  one  of  the  Mils  on 
which  Melchiaedek  aAerwards  built  bis  city;  fmm 
which  event  the  place  was  called  GvlgotMa,  "  the  place 
or  a  akulL"   Whatever  the  bet  nu^  ha,  the  tiMught  is 
noC  conceived  amiM — Chat  the  first  Adam  should  dwell 
in  the  same  land  as  the  second,  and  lay  his  body  in  the 
snme  grave.    Hebron  is  made  to  claim  this  honor  by 
aome ;  but  ell  these  fabulists  agree  that  Adam  died  in 
Palestane;  and  tbey  have  determined  that  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  eenUre  of  die  earth — 6fi^a- 
Xoc  yitc*  nmbilietu  terrm  ,•  just  as  the  Greeks  decided  re- 
garUing  Delphi  and  Apollo's  shrine — ^"Apollo,  qui  um- 
btlicnm  oertnm  tenmrum  obtincs"  (see  Jerome,  De  Loc. 
Htbr.i  Pererios  Yalentinus,  On  Gtmeiu,  i,  2M,  416, 
where  the  leferenoes  to  the  fathers  are  given).  This 
legeud  as  to  Adam  is  nut  altt^tber  of  Ckrittitm  origin. 
The  Jews  have  a  traditiwi  that  he  died  in  Palestine, 
affirming  that  the ybvr,  from  whom  Kirjath-Arba  took 
ita  name,  were  not  only  four  patriarchs — Adam,  Abra- 
ham, laiaci  Jacob— but  four  malroiw— Eve,  Sarah,  Re- 
bekah,  Lc^   The  batter  known  and  more  probable 
tradition  of  the  Jews  is  thatUelchisedek,kiiigof8alem, 
was  Shem,  son  of  Noah  (Jerome,  Comm.  on  Im,  xli). 

2.  Poffon  Fahtu, — To  Joppa,  now  Jaffa,  there  is  at- 
tached the  wild  legend  of  Andromeda,  the  maiden  ex- 
posed by  ber  (kther  Cephens  to  the  sea -monster,  and 
rescued  by  PerasuiL  The  story  of  the  suif,  the  rodi,  the 
chain,  the  bnAen  links  still  visible,  has  been  told  not 
onty  bj  Greek  poeta^  but  by  Cbiiatian  annalists  or  tmv- 
ellan,  tnm  Jerome  down  to  Felix  Rrtni  (Pliny,  Ovid, 
Jerome,  Fabri's /f^a^oA^rnrm),  This  Cepheus^  aoeording 
to  Pliny,  was  king  of  Palestine,  though  an  Ethiopian ; 
accordii^  to  Ovid,  be  was  sod  Phosnix,  who  gave 
name  to  Phcenician  Palestine;  while  accMtling  to  Tac- 
itoa  be  was  king  of  the  Jews — "  JSthiupiam  protem  (he 
calls  them)  qnoe  rege  Cepbeo,  metns  atque  odium  ma- 
tare  Kdee  pefMdit"  (Tacat  Hist.  v,2).  Pagan  memories 
•  and  myths  crowd  tbemaelves  much  more  nnmennuly 
into  the  rocks  and  nooks  of  the  "  Holy  Land"  than  we 
generally  know;  names,  exploits,  temples,  haunts  of 
gods  and  goddesses  are  associated  with  wj  many  lo- 
calities along  the  line  of  the  Pboeniuian  and  Philistian 
shore,  from  the  Ooif  of  Iseos  down  to  the  Egyptian  sea- 
board. Paleetioe  was  not  a  blamt  when  Israel  entered 
it.  It  fwanned  with  foda;  and  Joahna'a  taA  was  not 
merely  to  assail  hostile  forts  or  arroiee,  bat  to  ran  tem- 
ples whose  every  stone  was  obscenity,  whose  every  altar 
blasphemy.  Tbe  "I^nd  of  Promisie"  (like  the  homan 
S{nrit)  was  the  haunt  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  idol, 
before  it  was  the  dwelling  of  the  living  God.  First  un- 
clean: cben  dean;  and  now  andean  again;  this  is  the 
biatonr  of  tba  lani  Herodotoa  qteaka  of  a  temple  of 
the  edertialYcaBS  at  Aaealon,  and  notes  ita*  the  most 
ancient  of  all  her  shrines  (Herod,  i,  106 ;  see  Rawlinson's 
Htroi,  i,  247);  Athennos  mentions  the  drowning  of 
Atergatis^  or  Derceto,  the  Syrian  Venos,  in  a  lake  near 
AscsJon,  by  Mopsos,  a  Lydian  (BawUnson's  Nerod.  1,864) ; 
Lnctan  refers  to  this  later  as  the  place  where  sacred 
fishes  were  reared,  in  hooor  of  the  sea-born  goddess.  At 
the  other  extremity  of  the  land,  or  Lebanon,  this  same 
Tenna  was  wonhipped  with  vile  rites.  Byblus,  Adonis, 
HeliopoliB  were  associated  with  like  deities  and  like 
worship  (see  Kcorick,  Phamida,  p.  8M,  812).  To  this 
region  also  belong  the  lustful  myths  of  the  Syrian  As- 
tarte  aivl  the  Greek  Enrops;  the  fable  of  Dtedalus  (also 


called  Hephaistos  or  Tulcan),  the  father  of  the  Phoe- 
nician Ci^iri,  and  of  Hercules,  the  tutelary  god  of  Tyre 
and  disooverer  of  the  Tyrian  purple,  to  whom  Hiram,  the 
friend  of  Solomon,  built  a  temple,  if  Uenander,  quoted 
by  Josephus,  wrote  the  truth  (Joseph.  Amt,  viii,  6,  8), 
Along  tlie  sea-coast  we  find,  in  dieorderiy  profusion,  the 
Imcenda  of  the  Wttt,  the  ludimotUof  the  gods  of  Greece; 
while  in  the  interior  we  find  the  legends  of  the  Eai/, 
the  wom-oat  relics  of  the  gods  of  Babylon  and  Assyria. 
Widely  orer  Palestine  bad  these  fahks  settled  down, 
like  so  many  aoclean  tards,  (o  preoccupy  each  crag  and 
ditt,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  true  faith  and  holy 
worship.  It  was  as  if  the  idols  of  Shinar,  in  their  mi- 
gration to  Europe,  had  been  permitted  to  rest  for  a  sea- 
son in  Judaa  before  finally  settling  down  on  the  hills 
and  in  the  groves  of  Greece. 

Though  Palestine  was,  in  the  divine  purpose,  destined 
for  Israd  by  God,  yet  Inael  was  not  iu  first  possessor. 
Other  narions,  «ven  in  number  (if  not  more),  meletl 
it  out  between  them — children  of  Ham,  not  of  Shem ; 
nay,  Jerusalem  itself  owed  its  origin  to  them,  "Thy 
ther  was  an  Amorite,  thy  mother  a  Hitlite"  (Esek.  xri, 
8).  These  Canaanites  were  allowed  to  oocapy  it  for  a 
season,  that  they  might  prepare  it  fi»  iU  proptf  ownem 
Wells  were  dug,  bonses  were  boill,  towns  were  reared, 
terraces  were  made,  vineyards  and  olive-yards  were 
planted,  the  whole  hind  was  brought  under  cultivation, 
so  that  when  Israel  came  he  found  all  things  made 
ready  for  his  occupancy  (Deut.  ri,  U;  Porter,  /im 
Yean  m  Dameuou;  GuaU  Ciliet  of  Btuhm).  The 
fact  is  a  singular  one,  unique  in  the  history  of  nations; 
and  it  explains  bow  a  people,  amountit^  to  between  two 
aud  three  milUoos,  all  at  once  sat  down  in  comfort  and 
plenty  in  a  new  territory.  They  entered  the  deem 
with  the  spoil  of  Egypt  on  their  hands ;  they  took  poe- 
sesrion  of  Canaan  with  the  riches  and  abundance  of 
seven  nations  at  their  disposaL 

3.  Ckancat  Ao/erawsi;— The  Egjrptian  hiert^ypbies 
ewitain  references  to  the  nations  of  Canaan.  The  aploD- 
dor  <^  Kamak  under  Thothroee  is  indebted  as  much 
(o  the  Phomician  Arvad  as  to  At  aoulbem  Cash  (Os- 
bum,i;(!nrf,ii,S8^.  Tbepaintingatrf'Abil-Simbultell 
us  how  Kaineeea 

"  Hakes  to  beaibia  the  rebels  of  the  Jebnsltea 
and  how  Seaoatria  "fonght  with  the  Hittttea  In  the 
plains  of  the  north"— bow  be  swept  over  Fbcmicia 

"  He  prevails  orer  yon ; 
Tecnttenof  IVre, 
Ye  divider*  of  Arvad, 
Be  casts  yon  down. 
He  hews  yon  Id  pieces !" 

Hadasba  (Kadesh  Bamea),  in  the  land  of  the  Amorite, 
is  seen  on  a  wooded  hill,  attacked  by  enemies.  The 
Pharaohs  of  both  Egypts  are  seen  busy  io  punishing  a 
Jebodtiab  aggraaaioa  against  Pheane,  which  Ur.  Osbmn 
understand*  to  be  not  the  IdonMean  PbtMM,  but  Wady 
Magharah,  the  mining  district  in  the  Sinaitie  desert 
(Osbum,  £$gpt,  ii,  478).  The  hiert^yphieal  name  for 
Canaan  is  yaharain  (Md.  p.  474).  But  this  b  not  the 
place  for  enumerating  these  Egyptian  references  to  Pal- 
estine and  ita  dties;  nor  for  investigating  the  no  less 
important  and  Interesting  notices  of  tbem  in  the  As- 
syrian relics.  Perhaps  the  time  ha*  not  yet  come  for  a 
woA  on  thi*  sntjeet,  inaaeaaeh  a*  new  infonnaUoa  is 
finding  its  way  to  ns  every  year;  bat  the  reader  would 
do  well  to  study  the  woika  of  I^yard,  Rawlineon,  Botta, 
Bonomi,  and  Smith. 

Homer  (who  probably  wrote  in  Solomon's  reign) 
makes  no  mentirai  of  the  Jews  or  of  Palestine,  though 
he  very  frequently  names  Phtmicu  and  Sidon.  That 
Ph<eacia,so  often  song  in  the  O^fMt^  was  Jndaa,  iu 
kwg  Solonxm,  and  the  twelve  princes  of  its  court  the 
heads  of  the  twelve  tribes,  has  been  maintained,  but 
Homer  must  bare  been  nodding  grievously  if  he  bad 
peimiaded  himself  that  Corfu  was  at  all  like  Palestine. 
Herodotus  (more  than  400  years  after)  speaks  of  "the 
Syrians  in  Pakatine"  ig  ^.^m^^^g^^ractiee 
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or  clrcnisdtlon ;  of  Kiidytu,  of  PtuBnicU,  at  the 
coasts  of  Syria"  (ii,  104, 159 ;  vii,  89 ;  KawUdbod,  Herod. 
ii,  171,  note),  Lyumochus,  about  &C.  400  (as  quoted 
by  JoeepbusX  speaks  of  Judna,  of  Uierosyla  ot  Uiero- 
■olyma,  and  of  ibt  leprosy  of  the  Jew*  (Joaqih.  eotitra 
Ap.  U  U;  HaWi  Judaka,  p.  2).  Berosua  (B.C.  880) 
mentions  Nebuebadnenar's  expedttioo  into  Syria,  and 
his  taking  Jews  and  PbcsoiciaDB  captives  (Joseph.  J  nt. 
x,n.i;Giitt,/IeatkmJtecord»,p.6b).  Hauetho  (RC. 
280)  speaks  of  a  land  "now  called  Judna,"  and  itfJera- 
aalem  a  city  that  would  "  suffice  for  many  myriads  of 
men"  (Joasph.  contra  Ap.  i,  14;  GUa%  p.  68).  Heea- 
tmia  (&C.  800)  mratioos  Syria  and  "the  1600  priests 
of  the  Jews^  who  received  the  tenth  of  the  pndam." 
He  deaerUm  Jemaakm  thus:  "  There  ara  of  the  Jews 
numerous  fortnsees  and  villages  thmogbout  the  coun- 
try ;  and  one  strong  city  of  about  fifty  furiongs  in  cir- 
cuit, inhabited  by  about  twelve  myriads  of  men,  which 
they  call  Jerusalem."  He  then  mentions  the  Temple, 
the  attar,  the  lamp,  the  priests,  etc  (Gilee,  p.  68,  70). 
Agathavchidea  (KG.  170)  speaks  of  "  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  and  their  strong  and  great  dty"  (Joeeph.  AmL  xH, 
1, 1).  PolyUus  just  names  the  Jews ;  but  Strabo,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculns,  and  Fomponius  Mela  have  frequent  refer- 
ences to  them  and  to  Palestine  (Meier,  p.  10-21).  Vir^ 
gil  makes  no  mention  of  the  Jews  or  their  land;  but 
Cicero,  Ovid,  and  Horace  couuin  references  to  it  (Giks, 
p.  10, 13).  PUny  (elder  and  younger),  Phitarch,  Sueto- 
uios,  and  even  Martial,  Petronios,  and  Juvenal,  refer  to 
them.  Wo  must  leave  onr  readers  to  follow  out  these 
Gentile  references  in  later  centuries,  in  Justin,  CKo  Cas- 
fiiuB,  and  Procopius ;  reminding  them  merely  of  Lucian's 
description  of  SL  Paul, "  the  Galil»an,  bald-beaded  and 
long-noaed,  who  went  through  the  air  into  the  third 
heaven"  {DiaL  Pertgr.  a  Phihp.).  In  addition  to  Meter 
and  Giles^  Kzebs'a  work,  Deereia  Somammim  pro  JudotU 
faela  e  Joaipko,  can  be  oooanlted.  The  dMsical  aUn- 
uoos  to  the  Jews  and  their  land  ara  in  gennal  very  in- 
corroct,  and  betray  a  greater  amount  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  than  might  have  been  eiqMOtMl  from  culti- 
vated pens;  but  they  are  curious. 

4.  The  notices  of  FalesUne  in  Jewish,  Christian,  Mo- 
hammedan, and  modem  writings  are  of  course  innu- 
merable. 

^^m^kyucal  Gtograpkyr—Tha  superficial  confimna- 
tionof  PalesUne  is  um|^,  peculiar,  and  in  some  respects 
anique,  and  the  leading  features  which  have  in  all  ages 
characterized  it  grow  out  of  this  permanent  coufigura- 
tion. 

1.  Main  Natural  Secfunu;— The  entire  country  di- 
videa  itself  into  fimr  longitudinal  belts,  each  reaching 
from  north  to  aouth ;  and  these  belts  are  as  diMmet  in 
th^  poUUcal  biatoiy  as  in  their  phy«cal  stmotiire.  In 
fact,  a  careful  stn4y  of  the  pbyaMl  geography  of  Palee- 
tine— its  plains,  mountains,  valleys,  and  great  natural 
divi«ioiis~«0'«Hds  the  beat  key  to  its  history. 

The  geographer  who  travds  through  the  country,  or 
the  student  who  carefully  notes  one  of  the  best  con- 
Btrocted  maps,  such  as  Van  de  Velde's,  most  observe  the 
atrip  oT  (dain  extending  along  the  aB^iotrd  (iom  the 
mouth  <^  the  litiny  to  Gaza.  Nanow  on  the  north, 
and  interrupted  by  three  bold  promontories,  it  expands 
f;raduaUy  towards  the  sooth  into  «  broad  champaign. 
Its  low  elevation  and  sandy  soil  midte  the  coaet-line 
tame  and  almost  straight.  Were  it  not  for  the  head- 
land of  Carmel,  the  shore  would  be  a  alxaight  line,  with- 
out bay  or  pmnontory. 

From  the  end  of  Ldianan  on  the  north  a  moontidB- 
range  runs  throuKch  the  centre  of  the  country.  Its 
course  is  not  parallel  to  tlie  coast;  the  latter  tends  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.;  whereas  the  mountains  run  more 
nearly,  though  not  quite,  south,  thus  leaving  a  broader 
mai|pn  of  plain  at  the  aoiitbem  extremity.  The  ridge 
u  intersected  near  its  centre  by  a  cross-belt  of  plain, 
connecting  the  Jordan  valley  with  the  coast.  This 
plain  is  Esdraeloib  The  seetioBB  of  the  ridge  to  the 
niwth  end  aooth  of  it  hare  vety  diilteent  ftatuei. 


That  on  the  north  is  picturesqoe,  and  in  asoMf  plaos 
grand.  The  outlines  are  varied;  InFty  peaks  spring 
at  intervals,  and  are  separated  by  winding  wooded 
glens.  On  the  south  the  general  aspect  of  tbe  ridge 
is  doll  end  unilonn,  pnantnig  tbe  appearanee  €if  a  huge 
gray  wall,  as  seen  from  the  coast.  Bat  in  tnvcfiing 
down  tbe  road  which  runs  along  the  broad  badt  of  tic 
ridge  to  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  tbe  eye  sees  an  eodios 
suoceauon  of  rounded  hill-t<^  thrown  coofasedlr  r»- 
gether,  each  bare  and  rocky  as  its  neighbor.  Sooab  ot 
H^non  these  sink  into  low  swdling  hilK  mn^ar  m 
form,  hot  smaller;  and  tbtae  again  gradMlfy  neb  inm 
the  desert  |dain  of  M-Tlb. 

But  by  far  tbe  most  temnkdde  feetnre  of  Paleslim 
b  the  Jordan  vaUej',  which  runs  throogb  tbe  land  fina 
north  to  south,  atmigtat  as  an  arrow.  There  is  noihiag 
like  it  in  tbe  world.  It  is  a  rent  or  chasm  in  the  earth 'i 
crust,  bang  everywhere  below  the  level  of  the  oeca& 
This  deep  valley  produces  a  marked  effect  on  tbe  rUgee 
which  border  it.  Their  udes  towards  tbe  valley  an  far 
mne  abn^)t  than  drnwhen  in  Palesrine;  ttw  raiiau 
that  deeoend  (torn  tbem  are  deeper  and  wMer;  awd  to- 
wards  tbe  south,  along  the  shorea  of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  tbeer 
is  a  look  of  racked  grandeur  and  desolation  such  as  is 
seldom  met  with.  Tbe  valley  is  of  neariy-  nifecm 
breadth,  about  ten  milea  from  brow  to  brow,  expanding 
slightly  at  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  as  if  greater  dtfiih 
had  made  some  enlargement  of  tbe  lateral  **— — 
neceasary.  This  valley  fwms  a  very  suiltii^  tmlun  en 
every  map  of  Palestine ;  and  it  beoooea  llie  man  attik- 
ing  the  more  accurately  the  pbyaieal  geognq^  ef  tbe 
land  is  delineated. 

The  remaining  part  of  Palestine  east  of  tbe  Jonian 
forms  a  tract  of  table-land,  U>  which  tbe  central  vallev 
gives  some  remarkable  features.  Every  trareUer  io 
Palesrine  is  familiar  with  tbe  mountain -range — steep, 
atiaight,  and  of  neaify  anilbm  ebvation—wlu^  fiem 
every  point  in  JudM,  Samaria,  and  OaMlee,  baamls  the 
view  eastward.  Th^  in  leali^,  is  not  a  BMontaiih- 
range ;  it  is  the  side  or  bank  of  tbe  tasttiu  plalran 
having  itself  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  8000  fcet, 
u>  which  the  depresnon  of  the  Jordan  adds  another 
thousand.  At  only  «  few  places,  on  the  exueme  nenh, 
and  near  tbe  oentte,  do  the  tops  of  tibis  ridge  rise  above 
the  general  level  irf'Aephteaa.  The  ravlaes  that  de- 
BOMid  from  it  are  </  great  depth.  At  the  nortfa-eaat  an- 
gle of  Palestine  is  an  isolated  mountun-ridge,  dividing 
tbe  fertile  table-land  of  Bashan  from  tbe  arid  wastes  tt 
Arabia. 

Such  is  an  onliine  of  tbe  genoal  featores  of  Paka- 
tine.  It  prepares  tbe  w^y  a  detailed  exaarauKion 
of  the  several  dividonSiaBd  also  for  a  more  satMsetoty 
reviewofthehiatorica]geog^^lhyoftlMoa«■tIy.  Eadi 
great  physical  feature  has  exercised  hoa  tbe  earlieat  pe- 
riods, as  will  be  seen,  a  most  impertsut  inflaeiwe  span 
the  people.  The  chasm  ofthe  Jordan  eflectoaliy  divided 
tbe  east  from  the  west;  and  the  ooas-fodt  of  Esdtadoo 
divided  almost  as  effectually  the  ncMh  from  tbe  soatik 
The  maritime  |dain  gave  birth  to  two  natioas — oae  ef 
merehantB,another  of  warriors.  It  also  became,  in  later 
ages,  the  highway  between  Egypt  and  Aaqnia.  Bat 
the  steep  rides  and  ragged  passes  of  tbe  mountains  pTe> 
sented  such  difflcnltiea  that  few  attempted  to  iande 
them.  The  monnt^nnridge  of  Judah  and  Samaria  was 
thus  isolated ;  it  was  defended  by  a  double  rampart,  an 
outer  and  an  inner.  It  was  tbe  heart  and  stronghold  «f 
the  Jewish  nation ;  it  was  tbe  aanetaaiy  tbe  Jewidi 
faith ;  and  it  was  tbe  stage  on  whioh  mast  of  tbe  events 
of  the  nati<mal  history  were  enacted. 

(I.)  The  Maritime  /Vum.— From  tbe  bank  of  tbe  Liti- 
ny  on  tbe  north,  for  a  diMaixie  of  some  twenty  tmles,  tbe 
|4ain  is  a  mere  strip,  nowhere  more  than  two  miles  wide, 
and  generally  much  le«L  The  surface  is  aadulaiiriKt 
and  intersected  by  ridges  of  whitish  limeatone,  which 
shoot  out  from  Lebanon,  and  break  off  in  eUfb  on  the 
■horeb  Twoofthani-4taselAbiad,*''nMWhinGqp^'' 
and  Baa  ctt-NakAia,  tagaUHs«0BatitB(iw  ttaa  andwt 
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"  8eda  I^TMcnm."  *<  Udder  of  Tyn^-ilM  to  a  Iwigfat 
of  from  900  to  300  feet,  and  drup  into  the  deep  ma, 
rfdendid  diffa  of  naked  rock.  Though  the  plain  is  here 
brotoo,  «nd  is  now  dreary  and  desolate,  ita  soil,  between 
the  ro^g^  is  dmp  and  of  wondeTfiil  fertility.  It  ia  abnn- 
tlantly  watered  alao  by  copiooe  fountains,  and  by  streanu 
from  LctMknoa.  At  the  widest  and  beet  part  of  it,  on  a 
low  procDonlory  and  an  adjoining  iaiand,  stood  Tyre,  a 
doaUscUy. 

Souh  «Mrth«  Ladder  of  Tyi«  the  featorea  of  the  plain 
and  th«  ooaat  ande^  a  total  change.  This  promon- 
tory, in  fact,  ia  the  rMl  conmencement  of  the  maritime 
plain,  and  the  natural  boundary  of  Palestine  and  Phce- 
nicia  (q.  v.).  The  white  cliDs  and  bold  headlaoda  now 
disappear;  the  shore  is  knr  and  sandy;  theplaindat,rich, 
and  loaa^,  and  only  a  few  feet  abon  the  8ea<4erd.  It 
^xeadaoat  ia  far  reaehasafewiiishla  and  pasture  lands 
■erml  mile*  Inbnd,  the  nioanbuns  making  a  b(4d  sweep 
totbeeaaL  On  a  tow  baidc,proJeccinginto  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  the  cenbre  of  this  plain,  studs  Aere,  the  modem 
as  well  as  the  mediiBval  stronghold  of  Palestine.  Across 
the  pUn,  a  few  miles  soathwud,  flows  the  rirer  Belus; 
and  on  ita  banks  mij  atSl  be  seen  that  viti«ous  sand 
from  which  gtan  is  s^  to  have  been  first  made  (Stnbo, 
xvi,  p.  768 ;  Pliay,  zxxri,  «6).  Still  faitber  south,  the 
Kisbon,  a  sluggMi  stream  with  soft,  sedgy  banks,  fells 
in  frofn  the  plains  of  Eadraelon.  There  is  mora  water 
and  more  nooisture  in'tMs  part  of  the  plain  than  in  any 
other  part  of  lUestine;  it  is  coatfi^oently  among  the 
most  fertile  sections  of  the  ooontry. 

The  oourse  of  the  Kisbon  braaka  what  might  be 
called  the  Datnnd  confennaUon  of  Falestine.  It  intoi- 
eects  the  ceoml  moan  tain-range;  and  a  branch  or  arm 
of  the  range,aa  if  disfdaoed  by  the  river,  shoots  oat  in  a 
north-westerly  ditecUoD,  and,  projecting  into  the  Hed- 
itettaaean,  fornis  a  bold  headland — the  only  prominent 
featore  aiaag  the  shore  of  Palestiiw.  This  is  Carmel 
(q.v.).  Its  elevation  ia  about  1800  feet;  its  stdce  are 
st«ep  and  nigged,  deeply  fnrrowed  by  rarinea,  and  par- 
tiallydothed  with  foreau  of  dwarf  oaks.  There  is  little 
caltiTaUtm  on  the  ridge;  but  ita  pastures  are  rich,  and 
its  flowers  in  eariy  spring  are  Inight  and  beautifuL  The 
promontorr  of  Carmd  is  Auf^  but,  as  it  does  not  dip  into 
the  sea,  room  is  left  (or  a  good  road  round  its  base. 

Immediately  soath  of  Carmel  the  |dain  again  opens 
vp,  and  coDtinaes  without  interraption  to  Gaza.  Nai- 
low  at  first,  and  broken  by  a  low  ridge  of  rocky  tells 
mnnin^  parallel  to  Uie  coasl^  it  gradual^  expands  into 
the  iffidnUtfag  paata»4ands  of  Sharon.  The  plain  is 
not  80  flat  here  as  at  Acre,  nor  is  it  so  well  watered, 
thoogh  there  are  still  streams  and  large  fountains,  wi^ 
fringes  of  reeds  and  broad  belts  of  green  meadows. 
H«e  and  there  ate  chimps  of  trees  and  scraggy  copse, 
the  remnants  ofancientforests;  but  moat  of  the  plsin  is 
bare  and  pardied.  Hive  ia  aeareely  any  enltivation. 
Farther  sooth  the  sorfeee  becomes  flatter,  the  average 
elevation  less,  and  vegetati<Ki  ninre  scanty,  owing  to 
the  lighter  and  lack  of  moisture.  Around  Jof^>a, 
Lydda,  and  Ramleh  are  pleasant  orchards  and  large 
<^ve-groves,  surrounded  by  wastes  of  drift  sand.  Hera 
Shanm  mutes  with  Plufistia,  which,  after  an  interval 
of  naked  downs,  extends  in  widespreading  cornfields 
aad  vast  expansea  of  rich,  loamy  soil  sooth  ward  almost 
to  the  valley  of  Gerar.  Thieisthe£^A«JaA— the^low 
eoantry"trf'the  Kbie:  the  home  of  the  Philistines,  over 
wtui^  th^  drove  their  iron  watHibariots,  and  on  which 
they  bade  d^bnoe  to  the  Kght  nwnnlahHioeps  of  I»- 
rwL   See  Philistia, 

The  maritime  plain  sooth  of  Carmel  has  some  gen- 
eral featorca  worthy  of  note.  Along  the  whole  seaboard 
ram  a  taraad  belt  of  drift;  sand,  generally  flat  and  wavy, 
bat  in  plaees  raised  up  into  moonds  varying  ftmn 
totwohmdredfetf  inhdght.  The  mountb  and  drifts 
■le  mostly  bare  and  of  a  raddy  gray  o(^;  though  here 
■nd  there  they  are  covered  with  long  wiry  gnus  and 
b«nt.  The  snid  u  most  deetmctive,  and  nothing  can 
My  its  pcugrcaei  ItbaaeadrcledtheniinaofCMarea 


with  a  barren  desert;  it  b  dowly  advancing  on  the  or^ 
chards  of  Joppa,  threatening  tb«m  with  destruction ;  it 
has  drifted  far  inbnd  to  Bamteh  and  Lydda;  it  baa 
almost  entirely  covered  up  the  dty  of  Askelon,  and 
is  ROW  invading  the  fields,  vin^rards,  and  olive-groves 
of  Hejdel,  Hamameh,  and  other  neighboring  villages. 
From  Askelon  southward  the  bills  are  higher  than  else- 
where; and  at  Gaia  the  sand-belt  is  not  kaa  than  three 
miles  wide.  The  aspect  of  ibeae  hare  bUIa  and  long 
reaches  of  naked  drift  is  that  of  nttCT,  terrtUe  desoli^ 
tioo. 

Another  feature  of  the  plain  is  the  depth  of  its  wadys 
or  torrent-beds.  At  the  northern  end  of  Sharon  their 
banks  are  comparatively  low  and  sedgy,  bordered  by 
tracts  of  meadow,  whieb,  owing  to  their  depresnon  and 
the  aecumulaUon  of  sand  along  the  coast,  ore  overflowed 
daring  the  rainy  season,  and  thus  converted  into  potde 
and  moraasei^  some  of  which  do  not  entirely  dry  up  dur^ 
ing  the  sommcT.  In  FhtUstia  the  wadya  are  deeply  cut 
in  the  toamy  or  sandy  airil;  their  hanks  are  dry,  hard, 
and  bare ;  tbur  beds  too  are  dry,  eovered  with  dual, 
white  peUiles,  and  tlinta 

The  whole  plain  is  bare  and  bleak.  There  are  no 
treea,  no  bushe^  and  no  fences  of  any  kind,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  small  remnants  of  pine  and  oak 
fbcests  in  the  northern  part  of  Sharon,  and  the  orchards 
and  olive-groves  around  a  few  of  the  principal  villages, 
and  the  hedges  of  cactus  that  encircle  them.  One  can 
ride  <ni  for  days  without  let  or  hinderance.  In  summCT 
all  vegetation  diaappeftrs.  The  plain  stretches  out, 
mile  i^er  mUe,  in  easy  undulations,  like  great  wares, 
everywhere  of  a  brownish  gray  color,  appearing  as  if 
scathed  by  lightidng.  In  eariy  spring,  however,  it  is 
totally  different.  It  does  not  look  like  the  same  conn- 
tiy.  It  is  covered  with  green  grass,  and,  where  culti- 
vated, with  luxuriant  crops  of  green  com ;  it  ia  all 
spangled  with  flowers  of  the  brightest  otrfors,  and  In 
Sharon  with  forests  of  gigantic  thistles.  The  coloring 
than  far  surpasses  anything  ever  seen  in  Europe;  bnt 
still  the  lAsence  of  houses,  fields,  and  fences  gives  a 
dreary  look.  The  villages  are  few,  mostly  very  small 
and  very  poor,  and  at  long  inter\-aliL  In  Sharon,  and 
in  the  southern  section  of  Philistia,  there  are  stretches 
of  twenty  miles  and  more  without  a  village.  The 
plain  is  everywhere  dotted,  however,  with  low  round- 
ed teUt— a  few  of  them,  as  TeU  es-S4fieh,  Arftk  el-Men- 
shtyeh,  and  others,  rising  to  a  height  of  200  feet  and 
more — and  these  ate  covered  with  white  debris,  inter- 
mixed with  hewn  stones  and  ftsgmento  of  columns,  the 
remains  of  primeval  dties.  The  plain  has  no  good 
quarries;  the  rock  along  the  coast,  and  over  a  great 
part  of  the  plain,  is  a  soft  friable  sandstone,  not  fit  for 
architectural  purposes.  The  ordinary  houses,  therefore, 
were  built  of  brick,  and  soon  crumMed  away,  and  are 
now  heaps  of  dust  and  rubUsh.  The  remains  of  a  few 
temples^  and  of  the  efaurebes  and  ramparts  erected  by 
the  Crusaders  at  Gaaa,  Askdon,  l^nMa,  Ranldi,  and 
Cnsarea,  are  almost  the  only  relics  of  anUqw^  now 
standing  on  the  maritime  plain. 

The  eastern  border  of  the  plain  is  not  very  deariy 
defined.  The  hills  melt  into  it  gradually.  In  some 
places  an  ekugated  ridge  ahooto  br  down  into  the  low^ 
land,  such  as  the  ridge  at  Bethhoron,  at  Zorah,  at  Deir 
Dubb&n,  etc  In  other  placea  broad  valleya  run  far  up 
among  the  mountains.  These  ridges  and  valleys  were 
tAe  border-land  of  the  Israelites  and  PblliUioes,  and 
were  the  scenes  of  many  a  wild  foray  and  many  a  hard- 
fought  battle.    The  vidleya  are  exceedingly  fertile. 

The  only  road  by  which  the  two  great  rivals  of  the 
andent  world  oonid  approach  one  another — by  which 
alone  Egypt  could  get  to  Assyria,  and  Assyria  to  Egypt 
— hiy  along  thto  broad  flat  strip  of  coast  which  formed 
the  inantime  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  thence  by 
the  plain  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates.  True,  thia 
road  did  not,  aa  we  shall  see,  lie  actually  through  the 
country,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  highlands  which  virtually 
composed  the  Holy  Land;  stil'  the.pnuEimi^  was  too 
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doM  not  to  be  full  of  danger;  and  tlioagli  tbe  eetw- 
trophe  wu  postponed  for  many  centuries,  yet,  wben  it 
actually  arrived,  it  came  througfa  (hia  channel. 

Tbe  breadth  of  this  noUe  plain  varies  conaiderably. 
At  Csaarea  on  the  north  it  is  not  more  than  eight 
miles  wide ;  at  Jnppa  it  is  about  twelve :  while  at  Gaza, 
on  the  south,  it  is  nearly  twenty.  Its  elevation  tiwve 
the  level  of  the  aea  baa  not  been  aacertained  by  meas- 
ure me  iit,  but  from  ita  general  appeannoe  it  does  not 
aeem  to  have  an  average  of  more  than  IW  feet. 

It  u  probable  that  the  Jews  never  permanently  occu- 
pied more  than  a  amall  portion  of  this  rich  and  favored 
re^oo.  Its  principal  towns  were,  it  is  true,  aUutted  to 
the  different  tribai  (Josh,  xv,  45-47;  xri,  8,  Gezer; 
xvii,  11,  Dor, etc.);  but  thu  was  in  anticipation  of  the 
intended  conquest  <xiii,  8-6).  Tbe  five  eidee  of  the 
Pbillstinea  remained  In  thdr  poseeaaion  (1  Sam.  v;  xxi, 
10;  xxvit) ;  and  the  district  was  regarded  as  one  inde- 
pendent of  and  apart  from  Israd  (zxvii,2;  1  Kings  ii, 
89;  2  Kings  \'iii,  2,3).  In  like  manner  Dor  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i,  27),  and  Gezer 
in  tbe  hands  of  the  Philistines  ^1  taken  from  them  in 
Solomoa's  time  by  his  father-in-law  (1  Kings  ix,  16). 
We  And  that  towards  tbe  eud  of  the  m<Hiarehy  tbe 
tribe  of  Benjamin  was  in  poeacaMon  of  Lydd,  Jimtu, 
Ono,  and  other  places  in  the  plain  (Neh.  xi,  84;  2 
Chnn.  xxviii,  18) ;  but  it  was  only  by  a  gradual  proc- 
ess of  extension  fnnn  their  native  hills,  in  the  rough 
ground  of  which  they  were  safe  fh>m  the  attack  of 
cavalry  and  chariots.  Yet,  though  the  Jews  never 
had  any  hold  on  the  region,  it  bad  its  own  popula- 
tion, and  towns  probably  not  inferior  to  any  in  Syria. 
Both  Gaza  and  Askelon  bad  regular  ports  (majumai)i 
and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  very  im- 
portant and  very  large  long  before  the  fall  uf  the  Jew- 
ish monarchy  (Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  27-29).  Ashdod, 
though  on  the  open  plain,  resisted  for  twenty-nine  years 
tbe  attack  of  tbe  whole  Egyptian  force:  ■  similu'  at- 
tack to  that  whieb  reduced  Jerusalem  witbout  a  blow  (2 
Chroo.  xii),  and  was  mfflctont  on  another  occasion  to 
destroy  it  after  a  titgt  of  a  year  and  a  half,  even  when 
fortified  by  the  works  of  a  score  of  succeirive  monarchs 
(2  Kings  XXV,  1-8). 

In  the  Roman  times  this  region  was  considered  the 
-pride  of  the  country  (Joseph.  War,  i,  29, 9),  and  some  of 
the  most  imporunt  cities  of  the  province  stood  in  it — 
Oesarea,  Antipatris,  Diospolta.  The  one  ancient  port 
nf  the  Jews,  tbe  "beaatifid"  dty  of  Joppa,  occupied  a 
pofliilon  central  betweeo  the  Shepbelah  and  Sharon. 
Uoads  led  fnmi  these  various  cities  to  each  other — to 
Jerusalem,  Neapnlis,  and  Sebaste  in  the  interior,  aud  to 
Ptoleraais  and  Gaza  on  the  north  and  south.  The  com- 
merce of  Damascus,  and,  beyond  Damascus,  of  Persia 
and  India,  passed  this  way  to  Egypt,  Rome,  and  the 
infant  colonies  of  tbe  wcat;  and  that  traffle  and  the 
constant  movement  of  troops  backwards  and  forwards 
must  have  made  this  plain  one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
populous  regions  of  Syria  at  the  rime  of  Christ.  Noio 
Csesarea  is  a  wave-washed  ruin;  Antipatris  has  van- 
ished both  in  name  and  substance;  Dioepdis  has  shak- 
en off  tbe  appetlatiuo  which  it  bore  in  the  d»yt  of  iu 
proaperilyf  and  i«  a  mere  village,  remarkable  only  for 
the  luin  of  its  flue  medinval  church,  and  for  tbe  palm- 
grove  which  shrouds  it  from  view.  Joppa  alone  main- 
tains a  dull  life,  surviving  solely  because  it  b  the  near- 
est point  at  which-  the  sea-going  travellers  from  the 
West  can  approach  Jerusalem.  For  a  few  miles'  above 
Jaffa  cultivation  is  still  carried  on,  but  tbe  fear  of  the 
Iledawtn  who  roam  (as  they  always  have  roamed)  over 
parts  of  the  pUin.  plundering  all  passers-by,  and  ex- 
torting Idaek-mail  from  the  wretched  peasants,  has  dea- 
olated  a  laige  district,  and  effect oally  prevenU  its  being 
used  any  longer  as  the  route  for  travellera  from  south 
to  north;  while  iu  the  portions  which  are  free  from 
this  scourge,  the  teeming  soil  itself  is  doomed  to  nn- 
produciiveness  through  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  its 
Turkish  rukn,  whose  exactions  have  driven,  and  are , 


driving,  its  indnstiioiH  and  patient  tabataiim  to  n- 
moter  parts  of  tbe  land. 

(2.)  Tiu  Central  Mo»uttaiM-ra»pe.—Th*  deep  urrs* 
ravine  of  the  Lit4ny  separates  Ldianoo  (q.v.)  jtoftt 
from  Palestine.  The  mountain-chain  on  iu  soatbin 
bank,  however,  is  a  natural  pcoloogation  of  that « ttat 
northern.  Its  altitude  is  not  so  gtcat,  but  its 
the  same,  its  geological  strata  and  physical  faatntsi  sk 
the  same,  and  when  seen  fkun  any  pnnt,  cast  or  woi, 
tbe  rMge  appears  as  ooe.  On  the  south  bank  of  tfe 
river  the  ridge  is  broad,  reaching  from  the  Jocdaa  nt 
ley  to  the  sea,  about  twenty  miles.  Its  nnniit  ti 
mostly  an  irregular  undulating  taUe-land,  badag  fa- 
tile  plains  of  conaderable  extent  intervening  betvcia 
thehill-t(^  The  outline  is  varied  and  pictoT(ei|ac;tk 
plains  are  groan  wUh  eon  and  grass,  and  tbe  pmb  md 
ridge  backs  are  covered  more  or  has  densely  witfc  fir- 
esU  of  oak,  terelMnth,ma|de,  and  other  trees.  Tbettra 
grow  to  a  larger  Kze  than  is  elsewhere  seen  in  Pakttioe; 
many  of  them  would  not  disgrace  tbe  great  fontu  d 
Europe  (Van  deVdde,  1,170;  ii,418).  Tbewstcnhd 
is  much  nearer  the  eastern  than  the  wcaasra  side;  is 
fact,  it  is  in  some  places  quite  close  to  tbe  rwtcn  bnsr 
of  the  ridge,  from  which  short  abrupt  ^eos  dmeead  Is 
theJoidan,  Tbe  vall^  on  tbe  western  alopca  are  k>B|i 
winding, and  richly  wooded;  and  aoMng  tbsa  we  btn 
the  finest— indeed,  it  might  be  said,  the  only  fine  sees- 
ery  in  Western  Palestine.  On  the  lower  partt  of  the 
declivitiee  and  in  the  beds  of  tbe  vallejrs  are  (till  ex- 
tensive olive-groves,  showing  how  appropriate  M 
Asher's  blearing,  "Let  him  dip  bis  fiiot  in  oiT  (Dm. 
xxxui, » ;  Van  de  TeUe,  ii.  407). 

This  northern  sectioii  of  tbe  moontun-diaia  ciIdo- 
nates,  a  little  to  the  weat  of  Safed,  in  Jebd  Jerank  (40* 
feet),  the  highest  land  in  Western  Palestine^  SaM  it- 
self stands  on  a  commanding  peak.  Fran  this  past 
the  ridge  rinks  ra[Mdly,  becoming  mote  an  atipHip 
of  detached  hills  and  ridges  than  a  regular  chain.  It 
almost  looks  as  if  the  great  chain  bad  been  shaucred  M 
pieeee,  and  the  fragments  thrown  confusedly  ugetbtt. 
Ttm  upland  jdains,  which  constitute  a  disiinguiibiBf: 
feature  of  the  higher  section,  here  become  larpr  ia<l 
richer,  with  a  surface  like  a  Dowling»green,  and  i^u^ 
spersed  here  and  there  with  comfielda,  olive-grorci, 
orchards  of  pomegranates,  apricots,  and  other  frait-uM 
(Van  de  Velde,  ii,  406).  The  )dain  of  Battauf  is  m 
miles  long  by  about  two  wide.  From  its  eastern  oi 
at  Jebd  HatUn,  anotlier  plidn  extends,  with  gcnds  a- 
dulations,  along  the  brow  <rf  the  basin  of  Tiberias  sontk- 
ward  to  Tabor;  and  amtbsr  mna  westward  fniu  Hu- 
tln  to  S^Brieh.  Tbe  biU-topa  and  ridges  whieb  vps- 
rate  them  are  rugged,  nx^y,  and  thinly  oavered 
dwarf  oak  and  terebinth,  and  with  Jun;^  of  tkmi- 
bushes.  South  of  these  plains  a  transverse  lidp  4 
bills,  oommendng  with  Tabor  on  tbe  east,  exMadi  11 
the  fdain  of  Acre  on  tbe  west.  Tabnr  (q.  v.)  is  gw^ 
and  well-wooded.  The  section  adjoining  it,  laiinlitf 
Nazareth  (q,  v.),  is  mostly  bare  and  rodky,  Hn) 
western  end  presents  some  beautiful  scenery— p*<> 
vales  covered  with  long  grass  and  bright-ctAond 
ties,  winding  down  to  tbe  plains  on  tbe  south  snd  vtm 
between  richly  wooded  peaks  and  ridgca. 

Vegetation  among  the  mountains  of  GaBfaa  is  asA 
more  abundant  than  elsewhere  weat  of  the  Joria 
Long  rank  grass  and  bnge  thistka,  and  a  qteidii  n 
riety  of  wild-flowers,  covw  moantain,  vale,  wid  fJlain  I 
early  spring ;  and  even  during  the  heat  of  tamna  a 
(he  scorching  blasts  of  autumn  that  pan^ied,  sratb 
look,  which  is  universal  farther  sooth,  is  here  anksnti 
This  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  cool  bceisaM  tnm  Hn 
and  Lebanon,  and  in  part  to  tbe  foreeu  whk^  eoaM 
tbe  moistuie  of  tbe  atmosphere,  yidding  heavy  fal 
izing  dew.    Fountains  are  abundant  and  copisat;  I 
tbe  torrent-beds  are  rarely — many  of  then  never— d 
Another  fact  is  deserving  of  notica.    The  whole  nti 
oonridoring  its  great  fertili^  and  beautv,  is  thinly  p 
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The  "  higlmys  lie  wute,  the  earth  mounwtli  ind  l*n- 
Huiibeth."  The  bald  mounUuiu  of  Judah  are  far  more 
dendv  peopled  even  yet  than  lim  highland  paradise. 

Tbs  plaia  oTEadneloa  t.)i  h  stated  abore,  iDter- 
neu  ibc  noontain-diaiii,  uid  fimm  a  oomwcting  link 
betveeo  tbe  niariliim  plain  and  the  Jordan  valley.  In 
thi*  rapect  it  nay  be  termed  the  gateway  of  Central 
PilettiDe;  and  hiMwy  tells  how  Ailly,  and  often  how 
UttUy,  boitile  nationa  and  marauding  tribes  availed 
tbemKlTM  of  it  to  enter  and  spoil  the  land.  It  joins 
tbe  plain  of  Acre  on  the  west  at  the  base  of  Caimel ;  it 
it  coBMctcd  with  Sbarni  by  an  easy  pass  at  U^iddo; 
adoB  tbeeiBt  t«ro  bnad  arnw  atnteh  down  fhnn  it  in 
fwla  riopea  to  tba  principal  Cwds  and  paaacs  of  tbe 
Jordan.  Its  features  and  history  bare  already  been  to 
fuOr  giTen  that  it  need  noc  bei«  be  deaoribed. 

Tbe  istdated  ridges  of  Horeh  (now  called  by  natives 
JeM  ed-Dtthy,  by  travellers  Little  Hermon)  and  Gil- 
bos,  which  lie  between  the  eastern  arms  of  Esdnebn, 
IHMnt  a  mark«d  ooDtiast  to  Tabor  and  th«  mountains 
sf  Gslile&  They  show  that  the  humid  and  fertile  north 
is  giving  place  to  the  parched  and  naked  south.  They 
ire  bare,  white,  and  treeless;  and  their  declivities  look 
in  pUccs  as  if  th^  had  been  covered  with  flag-stones. 
Ther  are  isdated,  broken  links  lying  between  the  chains 
of  (iaiilee  and  Samaria. 

While  EadraehMi  intersects  the  mountain-chain,  a 
portion  of  tbe  chain,  appearing  as  if  displaced,  shoots 
out  [fnai  tbe  moootains  of  Samaria  in  a  north-western 
fircction ;  and,  rauiing  to  tbe  Mediterranean,  intersects 
tbe  maritime  pUn.  This  is  Carmel,  which,  though  ' 
physically  united  to  the  southern,  bears  more  resem- 
bltnoe,  in  its  luxuriant  grass,  green  foliage,  and  bright 
Bowiritta  the  noithem  ridge.  Carmel  and  tbe  north- 
BD  end  <tf  the  Samaria  range  present  the  appearance  of 
•  eantiBuiMB  tnoamae  ridge,  endorine  Eadraelon  on 
tte  south. 

Between  Esdradoo  and  Bethd — the  territory  origi- 
BsDy  aUottcd  to  the  sons  of  Joseph,  forty  miles  in  len^'b 
—(be  mountain-ridge  presents  some  peculiar  and  strik- 
^  featarea.  The  summits  are  more  rounded  and  more 
mky  than  those  in  Galilee;  and  the  sides,  thoagh  in 
■ay  plaeca  bare,  aie  generally  clothed  with  scraggy 
WMdsofdwarfoak,teTetNmh,and  maple, orwith  shrub- 
Wics  of  thon-biiahea.  The  fertile  upland  plains  are 
tBl  found  here,  tboogh  smaller  than  those  In  Galilee; 
it  iuf^  is  tbe  plain  of  Hnkhna,  along  the  eastern 
Mk  of  Uerizim,  measuring  about  six  miles  by  one. 
fhe  plains  of  SanCtr,  Knbadyeb,  and  Dothan  are  mnch 
■sSr'.  Tbe  hill-sidea  around  them  grow  steeper  and 
rider  Mwanls  the  sootiL  The  vall^  running  into 
ftnoB  are  kmf^  winding,  mostly  rillaUe,  though  dry 
■d  tm;  .while  thoae  on  tba  east,  running  into  the 
iam  of  tbe  Jocdan,  an  deep  and  abrupt;  but  being 
itandsntly  watered  by  mimenNiB  fountains,  and  being 
tetfed  with  oUre  -  grores  and  onhards,  they  hare  a 
icfa  sad  picturesque  appearance  (comp.  Tan  de  Velde, 

In  bet,  tbe  eastern  declivities  of  the  moun- 
iM  of  E^hrtfiUt  wild  and  ragged  though  they  are, 
Miiani  some  the  moat  beantiflil  scoiety  and  some  of 
be  most  hucuriant  orchards  in  Central  Palestine  (ibid. 

Dr.  Rolnnaoa  writes  of  Telluuh,  the  ancient 
(Cant,  ri,  4),  a  few  miles  north  of  Nabulus, 
The  (own  is  sorronnded  by  immense  groves  of  olive- 
Rts,  planted  on  all  the  hills  aronnd;  mostly  young 
ti  (hrifty  trees"  (iiii  d02) ;  and  of  one  of  the  great 
ndrt  cast  of  it,  "  Nowhere  In  Palestine,  not  even  at 
UnloB,  had  I  aecn  aiicb  noUe  iMOoks  of  water"  (ibid. 
kW);  and  again  of  the  whole  district,  "This  tract 
1  tbe  Firia,  from  el-Knrftwa  in  tbe  Ghdr  to  the  runnd- 
i  hills  whidi  separate  it  from  the  plain  of  SanOr,  is 
wIt  i^arded  M  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable 
tpMH  of  Palestine"  (p.  304  sq.).  The  features  of  tbe 
NMstaiM  an  diJIbreiit  from  those  of  Qalilee.  Hen 
hn  u  Bore  wiUiMM  and  mggedneas,  tbe  tracts  of  level 
P>Dd  m  Miller,  tbe  vaUeys  an  nunnrcr,  and  the 
■■A*  iicq  ei;   While  the  rich  aplaad  pUna  ^odm 


abundant  crops  of  grain,  yet  this  is  a  region  on  the 
whole  specially  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  olives, 
fruiia,  and  gnq>ea.  The  more  carriiilly  its  features, 
sdl,u)d  pntduets  an  examitied,  tbe  more  evident  doea 
it  become  that  Ephralm  was  indeed  Ueaaed  with  "tJie 
chief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains"  —  vines,  figs, 
olives,  and  com,  all  growing  luxuriantly  amid  the 
"  lasting  hills,"  It  was  nut  in  vain  that  the  dying  pa- 
triarch deliberately  rested  his  right  hand  on  the  head 
nt  Joeeph's  younger  son,  saying,  "In  thee  shall  Israel 
bless,  saying,  tiod  make  thee  as  Ephraim"  (tien.  xlviii, 
lS-20 ;  comp.  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  226). 

Fusing  loalhward  Aom  Samaria  into  JudMt — from 
tbe  territory  of  Ephraim  and  Manasaeh  into  that  of 
Benjamin  and  Judah — both  the  phyrical  features  and 
the  soenery  of  the  range  umlei)(D  a  great  change.  The 
change  does  not  take  place  rapidly — it  is  graituaL  Im- 
mediately south  of-Shiloh  the  change  begins.  The  lit- 
tle Ufdand  plains,  which,  with  their  green  grass  and 
green  com  and  smooth  snrfhce,  so  much  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  mountain-tops^  almost  disappear  in 
Benjamin,  and  in  Judah  they  are  unknown.  Those 
which  do  exist  in  Benjamin,  as  the  pUinn  of  Ribeon 
and  Repbaim,  are  small  and  rocky.  I'he  soil  alike  on 
plain,  bill,  and  glen  is  poor  and  scanty;  and  the  gray 
limestone  rock  eveirwhere  crops  up  over  it,  giving 
(he  landscape  a  barren  and  forbidding  aspect.  Natural 
wood  disappears;  and  a  few  amsll  bushes,  brambles,  or 
aromatic  shruba  akme  appear  npnn  the  hill-eides.  Tbe 
hlH-summita  now  asstmie  that  singidar  form  which  pre- 
vails in  Judah,  and  which  Stanley  has  well  described : 
"  Bounded  hills,  chiefly  of  a  gray  color — gray  partly 
from  the  limestone  of  whii-h  they  are  forroed,  partly 
from  the  ttifts  of  gray  shrub  with  which  their  sides  are 
thinly  clolhed — their  sidee  formed  hito  concentric  rings 
of  rock,  that  must  have  served  in  ancient  times  as 
supports  to  the  terraces,  of  which  there  are  still  traces 
to  the  very  summits ;  valleys,  or  ratber  the  meetings  of 
those  gray  slopes  with  the  beds  of  dry  water-conrses  at 
their  feet — long  sheets  of  bare  rock  laid  like  flagstones, 
side  by  ride,  along  the  soil— these  are  the  chief  features 
of  (he  greater  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  historical  parta 
of  Paleetine.  These  munded  hills,  occasionally  stretch- 
ing into  long  undulating  ranges,  are  fin-  the  most  part 
bare  of  wood.  Forest  and  large  timber  are  not  known. 
Cornfields  and — in  tbe  neightmrhood  of  Christian  pop. 
ulations,  as  at  Bethlehem  —  vineyards  creep  along  the 
ancient  terraces.  In  (be  spring  tbe  bills  and  valleys 
are  covered  with  thin  grass,  and  the  aromatic  shrubs 
which  clothe  more  or  less  almost  the  whole  of  Sj'ria 
and  Arabia.  But  they  also  glow  with  what  is  pecol- 
iir  to  Palestine,  a  pnftision  of  wild  flowers,  daisies,  the 
white  flower  called  tbe  star  of  Betblebem,  hot  especial- 
ly with  a  blaze  of  scariet  flowos  of  all  kinds,  chiefly 
anemones,  wild  tulips  and  popjNea"  (8.  and  P,  p.  186 
sq.). 

Fountains  are  nre,  and  their  supplies  of  water  scanty 
and  precarious  among  the  mountains  of  Benjamin  ttxA 
Jadalk  Wdb  take  tfarir  plae%  bored  deep  into  tbe 
white  soft  limestmie  rode ;  covered  cisterns,  into  which 
tbe  rsin-waier  is  guided,  are  also  very  numerous,  and 
large  open  tanks.  The  glens  which  descend  westward 
are  long  and  winding,  with  dry  rocky  beds,  and  banks 
breaking  down  to  them  in  terraced  declivities.  The 
lower  slopea  near  the  plain  of  Philistia  are  neither  so 
bare  nor  so  ru{s;ed  as  thoae  nearer  tbe  crest  of  tbe  ridge. 
Dwarf  trees  and  extoiuve  shrubberies,  and  aromatic 
plants,  pardally  cover  them ;  while  littte  groves  of  ot- 
ives,  and  orchards  of  flgs  and  pomegranates,  appear 
around  most  of  the  villages.  The  valleys,  too,  become 
wider,  sometimes  expanding,  as  Surir,  es-Snmt  (Elah), 
and  Beit  Jibrin,  into  rich  and  beautiful  cornfields.  The 
eastern  declivities  of  the  ridge,  so  fertile  and  pictu- 
resque in  Samaria,  are  here  a  wilderness — bare,  wbit^ 
and  abaolntely  desolate;  without  trees  or  grass  or 
atieam  or  fountain.  Nidted  slopea  of  wMte  gravel  and 
white  nek  desoeod  t^rfdlipiilDafeiiiqetdriS^U!^^ 
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brow  of  the  ridge,  till  at  length  they  dip  in  the  frown- 
ing precipioes  or  QuarantanU,  Fcsbkab,  Engedi,  and 
Shaada,iuto  the  Jordan  valley  M  the  Dead  Sea.  Naked 
faviDea,  too,  like  huge  flarares,  with  perpenUcular  walla 
OT  nek,  often  Mveral  hnndred  feet  in  height,  furrow 
theee  slopes  from  top  to  bottom.  The  wild  and  Mvage 
grandeur  of  wadys  Farah,  el-Kelt,  en-N4r,  and  Kburei- 
l(tn  is  almoet  appalling.  This  r^ion  is  the  WUdemut 
Judma.  It  extends  from  the  parallel  of  Bethel  on 
dia  north  to  the  aouthem  border  of  Palestine.  Italengtb 
is  about  forty  nUea,  and  ita  breadth  avenge*  nine.  It 
haa  always  been  a  wildemesB,  and  it  must  always  con- 
tinue so  (Judg.  i,  16;  UatL  iii,  1) — the  home  of  the 
wandering  shepherd  (1  Sam.  xvii,  28)  and  the  prowl- 
ing bandit  (Luke  x,  80).  It  to  the  only  part  of  Pales- 
tine to  which  that  name  can  be  properly  ^ipUad.  See 

JUDAH. 

Id  the  eentn  of  thto  m^ed  re^oa,  on  the  very  crest 
of  the  mountain*ridge,  prt  about  with  the  nuniments 
of  nature,  stood  Jerusalem  and  the  other  historic  cities 
and  strongholds  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah — many  of 
them  uking  their  names  from  their  lofty  sites,  as  Gib- 
eon  and  Raroah  and  Uibcah  and  Geba.  In  rigorous 
exercise  among  these  mountains,  and  in  following  and 
defending  their  flocks  over  the  bare  ridges  and  through 
the  wild  glens  of  the  wilderness,  the  hardy  soldiers  of 
David  reottved  their  training;  mkI  they  proved  that  in 
mountun  warfare  th^  were  invincible.  Thto  to  not  a 
region  fur  com.  The  husbandman  would  obtain  from 
its  thin,  parched  soil  a  poor  return  for  his  hard  labor. 
But  the  terraced  h'dl-aides,  the  warm  limestone  strata, 
and  the  sunny  skies  render  it  the  very  best  field  for  the 
Bacc«isrul  culture  of  the  vine  and  tlie  fig;  while  the 
annnatic  ahrubs  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  suocoknt 
herbage  among  the  rocks  and  glens,  afforded  suitable 
food  for  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  dj-ing  patriarch 
appears  to  have  had  his  eye  on  this  region  when  he 
Uesaed  Judah  in  these  words:  "Binding  his  foal  unto 
the  vine,  and  bis  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine;  he 
washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  bis  clothes  in  the 
blood  of  grapes:  his  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  and 
his  teeth  white  with  milk"  (ti«n.  xliz,  11, 12).  Though 
thU  sectKMi  erf  the  range  now  seems  buien  and  desolate, 
no  district  In  Paleatine  bears  traces  of  such  (lense  popu- 
lation in  former  days.  Every  height  is  crowned  with 
a  ruin;  Uie  remains  of  towns  and  villages  thickly  dot 
the  whole  country.  Its  ruins,  its  terraced  hiUa,  and  its 
arid  tortuous  glens  are  now  the  distinguishing  features 
of  Judiea. 

The  southern  dedivitiea  of  the  moantdn-nuige  have 
some  marked  and  pecultor  features,  which  probably 
gained  for  them  a  distinctive  name,  the  Nrg^,  or  "  South 
Country."  From  Hebnm,  where  the  ridge  b^^  to  de- 
cline, to  Beersheba,  where  it  tinally  melts  away  into  the 
deeertofTihithusectionextends.  Here  are  btue  round- 
ed white  or  light-gray  hills,  gnulually  becoming  smaller 
and  farther  apart,  divided  by  long  irregnlar  dry  valleya, 
whi4^  slowly  Iwoome  wider  and  more  desolate,  until  at 
length  hill  and  dale  n>erge  into  an  open  undulating  phi- 
teau.  The  soil  on  these  iCHitbem  hills  is  thin  and  poor; 
but  in  some  of  the  valleys  it  is  richer,  and  during  spring 
and  early  summer  the  pasture  is  luxurianL  It  was  one 
of  the  regions  moet  frequented  by  the  patriarchs.  It 
was  a  dry  parched  land,  a»  ita  Scripture  name  Urg^ 
would  seem  lo  imply.  It  contains  no  perennial  streams. 
Its  torrent-beds  are  as  dry  during  a  great  part  trf  the 
year  as  its  hill-tops ;  it  is  only  after  heavy  rains,  hen 
very  rare  even  in  winter,  that  they  contain  any  water. 
Fountains,  too,  are  few  and  far  between ;  and  hence  the 
patriarcha,  like  the  modem  nomads  who  pasture  their 
fiocks  on  it,  were  forced  to  depend  on  weUs  and  tanks 
for  their  supply  of  water.  These  are  very  numerous. 
Hiaa  Marti oeau,  in  riding  from  tiie  desert  to  Hetwon, 
notes,  "All  the  day  we  continually  saw  gafung  wells 
be«de  our  path,  and  under  every  angle  of  the  hills 
where  they  were  likely  to  be  kept  filled"  {EatUm  lAft, 
p.488).   Water  was  abeolutcly  itcocssaiy  for  the  wania 
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of  nKnandaninuda;  henoe  the  labor  cjcpeaded  on  wdi, 
and  the  obstinacy  with  which  rival  tribes  di^mtad  ikdi 
pDsaeeaiom  (Pen,  xxi,  26, 80 ;  xxvi,  1 5,  etc).  Vineyw* 
and  olivft-groves  disappear  a  few  miles  sooth  of  Jen» 
lem :  the  larger  oak-trees,  which  an  seen  here  and  tkn 
farther  nonh,  give  plane  to  bushes  and  low  sfai^; 
cultivated  fields,  too,  and  all  ugns  of  settled  habitabno, 
give  place  to  rwle  enclosures  for  aheeik,  and  black  leas 
and  roving  Arabs.  All  picturesque  b^u^,  all  naun 
richness  of  scenery,  is  g(»e.  The  green  paamrni  mk 
the  bright  fluwoa  of  eMtyipnos  <"4r  ndoB' 

ingfeauues  (Booir,  X<oiiif  ^  Awmse^  S9^4fi;  lbn» 
neau,  p.  481 ;  Stanley,  p.  100).  Mr.  Draw  Ytm  dda» 
ated  the  ftetuna  of  the  ■oolhcm  dedtTkias  wUh  pm 
fidelity : 

"  In  uo  part  of  the  proepect  was  there  snv  lovelioat 
or  nay  featares  of  greatnesa  and  snbllmlir.  Bveij  aspea 
of  the  country  that  might  be  called  beanti(nl  ts  teea  ii 
the  narrow  section  of  the  mouuiain  diatrlct  Immcdiaul] 
on  the  sooth  of  Hebron.  No  lakes  or  rivers,  or  dissh) 
of  foliage,  or  deep  ravtnes,  or  any  lof^  towering  hcitrku 
are  withiu  the  range  of  sight  to  one  lb  the  centre  ot  b< 
territory.  .  .  .  For  a  few  weeks  late  In  epring-thac  i 
smlliog  aspect  Is  thrown  over  the  iKuad  downs,  whes  ife 
gronnd  Is  reddened  with  the  anemone.  In  oftDtraai  vlit 
the  toft  white  of  the  dalny,  and  the  deep  relluw  of  the  i» 
lip  Hiid  mnrlgold.  Bnt  this  flush  of  beauty  soon  psMn, 
and  the  permanent  ss|>ect  of  the  country  la — not  wild  \& 
deed,  or  nideous,  or  frlKlitfnlly  doaolaie,  bnt,  as  we  atsi 
my,  ansterely  plain— a  ume,  nupleasant  axpoct.  not  ckk- 
ing  ahiolate  discomfort  while  one  la  In  it,  bnt  left  wfihoai 
any  lingering  reminiscence  of  anything  lovely  or  avfiil 
or  enbllme.  As  for  the  soli,  the  tfain  and  scanty  venlon'. 
trarelr  covering  the  limestone  which  spreads  slnoM  vi- 
erywhere  beneath  the  desert  surface,  safBdeutly  ex^aha 
\xx  natnre.  Here  and  there  pntcbea  of  deeper  eana  ind 
richer  swards,  with  clompe  of  trees,  vary  these  pasiom 
of  the  wllderoasa:  aa  again  they  are  broken  by  wMt 
areas,  thickly  covered  wIid  dirnbs  of  eOBaldetmUs  bsl^ 
and  Mse"  (Ar^tars  £and^  p.  5-t). 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  andent  days  of  the  natka, 
when  Judah  and  Benjamin  poeeeaaed  the  teeming  pop- 
ulation indicated  in  the  BiUe,  the  condition  and  aqted 
of  the  country  must  have  been  very  diflerenl.  Of  tha 
then  an  not  wanting  sura  evidencea.  Then  b  ne 
conntiy  in  which  the  rained  towns  bear  so  large  a  pro- 
portioD  to  tboae  still  existing.  Hardly  s  hill-top  of  Ux 
many  within  sight  that  u  not  covered  with  inalima 
some  fustiess  or  city.  That  this  nomeroos  popolaiisn 
knew  bow  most  effectually  to  cultivate  their  rody  tCT- 
ritory  is  shown  by  the  remains  of  their  aoclent  tenacet, 
which  constantly  meet  the  eye,  the  only  mode  of  bos- 
banding  so  scanty  a  coating  of  soil,  and  prevrating  iti 
being  washed  1^  the  tonenta  into  the  valleys.  These 
frequent  renaina  enalde  tha  tiavaUer  %a  form  an  idea 
of  the  ^)pearance  of  the  landseape  whm  than  tanaeed. 
But,  healdes  tbis^  fmeMS  appear  to  have  stood  in  maor 
parts  of  Jndaa  until  the  repealed  invastoMi  and  eiegn 
caused  their  fall,  and  the  wretched  government  of  Hxt 
Turks  prevented  their  restatement;  and  all  thto  veg- 
etation must  have  reacted  on  the  moisture  of  the  cti- 
mate,  and,  1^  pnaerving  ttM  water  in  many  a  nvine 
and  natornl  leaoTwr  whac  now  it  to  rapidly  dried  by 
the  fierce  sun  of  the  eariy  summer,  moat  have  ratt- 
rially  influenced  the  look  and  the  resources  «f  the 
country. 

The  following  elevations  are  taken  (with  some  cor- 
rections from  later  sources)  from  Van  de  Velde,  who  hsi 
collected  them  from  the  best  audioiities,  and  arranged 
them,  with  valuable  notes,  in  hto  Memoir  o/  Map.  le 
order  to  cimneet  the  Palestine  ridge  with  LehaBell^  of 
which  it  to  the  natonl  continnatioa,  and  witb  the  desnt 
of  Tlh  into  which  it  falls,  the  hrights  of  a  few  painis 
beyond  the  boundariea  of  PaleatUie  on  tha  nonh  and 
south  are  given  : 

TAm  Nlha,  the  cnlmlnating  point  of  soatfaeni  Lebs> 
nnn,  flfteen  miles  north  nfthe  LitAny  KOO 

Kefr  HClneh,  a  pass  over  the  ridge  four  miles  brtber 
somh  

Knla'at  eeh^ShuUf  (Beifon),  overhanging  the  Utftny  tW 
/nfuiwttw; 

Eedeeh-NaphUlf,  twelve  miles  south  pf  the  UUtaiT 
(Kedeab  irinj,|^!a^tdafO<$g{^bTpmlu 
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■nd  ridgM  a&rmH  bandrad  Itet  hlglMr  thn  Um 

umaiTr.....  UN 

Jebel  JennolE,  tba  hlsbett  point  Ju  Western  P«l«a- 

tine.  (abont)  «00 

Safed  *T7B 

Jebel  Kwikab,  neu  Caiw  of  OsIUm  ITU 

TaiAn^o  the  pUln  otSef&rieb   STS 

Kam  HKttlo,  iha  tntdltiuiul  MCna  of  "tlw  Sermon 

OD  Uke  Moout"  MM 

JImnt  Tabor.  ISW 

Nuaretb,  aitoated  in  a  valley  m7 

Plain  of  Sadraelon,  nearly  due  Bonth  of  Kanretb...  BS9 

Jebel  ed-Duhy  (Uttle  Bennon)  ISSft 

Mount  Oilbod,  hlgbeM  pui^U  SSOO 

HoinitCarm«i,h^b«at  point  1800 

Jebel  HasklD,  the  blgbeat  pot nt  between  Gtlboa  and 

Ebal  .7.  «>00 

Ouland  plain  oTSnta.  IttO 

UonntKbal  8TM 

Honnt  OerlElm  SOtSO 

FUInorMDkhna,attbebaKenrGerlsim  ISW 

Top  of  ttae  ridge  aonth  of  tba  plain  of  Hnkbna  SOST 

Tbe  ridge  of  8ln)i],  near  Shilob  StOS 

Bethel  «4«1 

Kebj  Samwtl.  (Tbla  appears  to  be  too  low.)  MM 

Jenualem,  hlsbaat  point  of  the  dtr  tWB 

MoontofOUTW  8«S 

Bethlehem  KM 

P.tole  of  B«)lonioii  (in  ■  valley)  8618 

Bnlna  of  Ramali,  three  mlleo  north  of  Hebron  8800 

Hebron  <1n  BTall^.wttb  bidier  rtdgw  roandi^....  MSB 

Carme),  el|At  milee  auntb  of  Hebron  8SSS 

Ed-DhofaerlT«b,4fteeniDDessonth-weatof Hebron..  81T4 

Beeiabeba..  ..-  1H» 

BeycnMf  th*  Sititlurn  Border, 
E1-Kbnlaaa,lntiiede«ertorTIh   7M 

FtMO  tbeae  measurements  it  will  appear  bow  aingnlarly 
unifuna  tbe  elevation  of  tlie  range  i«  from  Esdntelon  to 
HebroiL  Tbia  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  vaat  wall  as 
•eeu  from  tbe  sea.  Its  aspect  from  the  Jordan  valley  is 
dSfoeot;  it  eeeoia  to  have  «  much  giMter  eleratkio  oo 
the  eouth,  owing  to  tbe  tleprewikm  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  aiyoiiiiBg  i^iiin. 

Tbe  tomarene  taUeift  that  intersect  this  central 
BOHOtain  region  have  already  tteeo  referred  to,  bat  tbey 
coDstttute  BO  important  a  feature  that  we  dwell  upm 
them  more  in  detaiL  This  grand  watershed  of  the 
coontry  aaida  off  on  dtber  band— to  ttae  Jovdao  val- 
ley on  the  «aat  and  the  Ue^loraneaD  on  the  weat, 
and  be  it  naembend  (with  <nm  or  two  exoeptions)  east 
■ad  west  only — tbe  kn^  tortuoua  anna  of  its  many  tor- 
nnt-heda.  But  though  keeping  north  and  south  as  ita 
general  dkectioa,  the  line  of  the  watershed  is,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  prevalent  equalilj'  of  level  of 
these  highland^  and  the  idwence  erf*  any  tiling  like  ridge 
or  saddle,  very  irr^ular,  the  heads  ol  the  valleys  on 
tbe  floe  iid«  often  pnning  and  "onrlnpirfDg"  tboee  of 
the  other.  Thus  In  the  lerritory  of  the  ancient  Benja- 
nin  the  beads  of  the  great  wadys  Fuwar  (or  Suwcinit) 
and  Hutyah  (at  Kelt)— the  two  main  cbannds  by 
which  the  torrents  of  the  winter  rains  hurry  down  from 
tbe  bald  bills  of  this  district  into  tbe  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan—are at  Bireh  and  fieitln  respectively,  while  the 
great  wady  BeUU,  which  enters  the  Mediurranean  at 
Kahr  Anjeh  a  few  nules  above  Jafla,  stretches  its  long 
•nnt  as  far  aa,  and  even  farther  than,  Taiyibeh,  nearly 
four  lules  to  the  east  of  either  Blreb  or  Beitln.  So 
*l3o  in  the  more  northern  district  of  Mount  Ephnim 
■HMind  Nibulns,  tbe  ramiflcadons  of  that  extensive  sys- 
tem of  valleys  which  combine  to  form  tbe  Wady  Fei- 
nh— ope  of  tbe  main  feeders  of  tbe  central  Jordan — 
Weriace  and  croaa  by  many  miles  those  of  the  Wady 
Sbiir,  whoaa  principal  am  is  the  valley  of  N&holni,  ami 
vhtdi  pom  ito  waters  into  tbe  Ibditenwiean  at  Kabc 

The  valleys  on  the  two  ndea  of  tbe  watershed,  as  al- 
notal,  diifer  conuderably  in  character.  Those 
(n  the  east — owing  to  the  extraordinary  depth  of  the 
Jonfan  valley  into  which  they  plunge,  and  also  to  the 
t»a  ah«ady  mantiooed  that  tbe  watetabed  lies  rather 
on  that  aide  of  tbe  big)lIand^  thus  making  the  fall 
^"^t  abmpt — are  extremely  steep  and  mgged.  Tbia  is 
caw  during  the  wbi^  length  of  tbe  sou  them  and 
niildlepOTtionsoftbeGOBOtfy.  Tbe  predpiiout  deaoeat 


between  Olivet  and  Jericho,  with  which  aU  tnveDere 
in  the  Hidy  Land  are  acquainted,  is  a  type,  and  by  no 
means  an  unfair  type,  of  tbe  eastern  passBS,  from  Zii> 
weirah  and  Ain-Jidi  on  the  aoutb  to  Wady  Kdftn  on 
the  north.  It  is  only  when  tbe  Junction  between  the 
plain  of  EsdraeloQ  and  the  Jordan  vallf^  is  reached 
that  tbe  alopea  become  gradual,  and  the  ground  fit  for 
the  nuuMBUvres  of  anything  bat  detached  bodies  of  foot- 
soldiers.  But,  nigged  and  difficult  as  they  are,  they 
form  the  only  access  to  tbe  upper  coontiy  fhun  thU 
Mde,  and  every  man  or  body  of  men  who  mehed  the 
territory  of  Jodah,  Bn^amin,  er  Ephraim  from  the  Joii- 
dan  valley  most  have  climbed  one  or  other  of  them. 
The  Ammonites  and  Hoabiles,  who  at  some  remote 
date  left  such  Usdng  traces  of  their  presence  in  the 
names  of  Chephar  ha-Anunonai  and  Micbmash,  and 
the  Israelites  pressing  forward  to  the  relief  of  Gibeon 
and  tlie  slaughter  of  Betb-honn,  doabtlesa  entered 
alike  through  the  great  Wady  Fuwar  already  spoken 
oC  The  Hoabites,  Edomitea,  and  Uehonim  swarmed 
up  to  their  attack  on  Jndab  through  tbe  crevices  of 
Ain-Jidi  (2  Chron.  xx,  12, 16).  Tbe  pass  of  Aduromim 
was  in  the  days  of  onr  Xi>rd — what  it  still  is — tbe  regu- 
lar route  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem.  By  it  Pom- 
pey  advanced  with  his  army  when  he  took  the  oi^. 

The  western  vaUeya  are  more  gradual  in  their  slope. 
Tbe  levd  of  the  external  plain  en  this  Mde  is  higher, 
and  therefore  the  fidl  len,  while  at  tbe  same  time  the 
distance  to  be  tnTeraed  is  much  greatec  Thus  tbe 
length  of  tbe  Wady  BeUU,  already  mentioned,  from  its 
remotest  head  at  Taiyibeh  to  the  pmnt  at  which  it 
emerges  on  the  plain  of  Shanm,  may  be  taken  as  twenty 
to  twenty-Ave  milea,  with  •  total  difleraice  of  level 
daring  that  diilance  of  perhapa  ISOO  feet,  while  the 
Wady  el-AoJeh,  wUdi  fUb  feon  the  other  ride  of  Tai- 
yilieh  into  tbe  Jordan,  has  a  diatance  of  barely  ten 
milea  to  reach  the  Jwdan  valley,  at  tbe  same  time  fall- 
ing not  less  than  2800  feeL  Here  again  the  valleys 
are  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the  low- 
land and  tbe  highland.  From  Jaffit  and  the  antral 
part  of  the  plain  there  are  two  of  these  roads  "  going  up'' 
to  Jemsalemr  tbe  one  to  the  right  by  Bamleh  and  the 
WadyAtyt  the  other  to  the  left  Iqrlordda,  and  tbnee 
by  tbe  B6th*hoioii%  or  tbe  Wa^  Suleiman,  and  Gibeon. 
Tbe  former  of  these  is  modem,  but  the  latter  is  the 
scene  of  many  a  famous  incident  in  the  ancient  history. 
Over  its  long  acdivides  the  Canaanites  were  driven  by 
Joshua  to  tlwir  native  plains;  the  Pbilietinea  ascended 
to  Micbmash  and  Geba,  and  fled  back  past  ^alon ;  the 
Syrian  force  was  stopped  and  hnried  bnek  by  Jadas; 
the  Soman  legions  of  Cestios  Odlns  were  ebned  pell- 
mell  to  their  strongholds  at  Antipatria. 

Farther  south  tl^  communication  between  the  moon- 
tains  of  Judah  and  the  lowland  of  Pbilistia  are  hitherto 
comparatively  unexplored.  They  were  doubtless  the 
scene  of  many  a  foray  and  repulse  during  tbe  lifetime 
of  Samson  and  the  stnigglea  of  the  Danites,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  tbeir  having  been  need  for  the  passage 
of  any  important  force  in  andent  or  modem  times. 
North  of  Jalb  the  passes  are  few.  Ooe  <^  them,  by  the 
Wady  Belit,  led  Oom  Antipatris  to  Gophna.  By  this 
route  St.  Paul  was  probably  conveyed  away  from  Jeru- 
salem. Another  luds  from  tbe  andent  sanctuary  of 
Gilgal.  near  Keft^Saba,  to  N&bnlua.  These  western  val- 
leys, though  easier  than  tboee  on  tbe  eastern  side,  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  present  great  difficulties  to  the 
passage  of  any  large  force  encum  bored  by  baggage.  In 
fact  these  mountain  passes  really  formed  the  security 
of  Israel,  and  if  she  bad  been  wise  enough  to  settle  her 
own  intestinal  quarrels  without  referenoe  to  foreigners, 
the  Mtiau  night,  humanly  speaking,  have  stood  to  the 
present  hour.  The  height,  and  oonseqoeot  strength, 
which  was  tbe  freqoent  boast  of  tba  pnqihets  and 
psidmiste  in  f^ard  to  Jemsalem,  was  no  leas  tme  of  the 
whole  country,  rising  as  it  does  oa  all  aidea  from  |daina 
so  much  below  it  in  leveL  Tbe  armiea  Egypt  and 
JMiyria,  as  (h«y  traced  wd|l«»llies^«&fi^^ 
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Pdosiam  and  Carcbenisli,  nntt  luv«  looked  at  tbe 
long  wall  of  tmghu  which  closed  in  tbe  broad  level 
nMdway  tbey  were  pafsuing,  aa  belonging  to  ■  country 
with  which  they  had  no  ounce m.  It  waa  to  them  a 
natural  mountaio  fasineas,  tbe  approach  to  which  was 
beaet  with  difficulties,  while  its  bare  and  soilless  bills 
were  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  conquering,  in  com- 
parison with  the  rich  green  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile,  or  even  with  tbe  boundless  cornfield  through 
which  they  were  marching.  This  may  fairly  be  io- 
fened  from  various  notices  in  Scripture  and  in  oon tem- 
po™ ry  history.  The  Egyptian  kings,  from  Rameses  II 
and  'fbothmes  III  to  Pharaoh  Necho,  were  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  pursuing  this  route  during  their  expedi- 
tions against  tbe  Ohatti,  or  Hittites,  in  the  north  of 
Syria ;  and  the  two  last-named  monsKhs  fought  battles 
at  M^ddo,  without,  as  far  as  we  know,  having  taken 
the  trouble  to  penetfate  into  tbe  intoriw  of  tbe  country. 
The  Pharaoh  who  was  Solomon's  contemporary  came 
up  the  Philistine  plain  as  far  as  Gezer  (not  far  from 
Banleh),  and  besieged  and  destroyed  it,  without  leav- 
ing any  impresMcm  of  uneasiness  in  the  annals  of  IsraeL 
Later  in  the  monarchy  Pummetichus  besieged  Ashdod 
in  the  Philistine  plain  f<tr  the  extraordinary  period  of 
twenty-nine  years  (Herod,  ii,  157) ;  during  a  portion  of 
that  time  an  Assyrian  army  probaUy  occupied  pari  of 
the  aame  district,  endeavuriog  to  nlieve  the  town. 
The  battles  must  have  been  fluent;  and  yet  tbe  only 
teferrooe-to  these  events  in  the  Kble  is  tbe  mention  of 
(he  Assyrian  general  by  Isaiah  (xx,  1),  in  so  casual  a 
manner  as  to  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
neither  Egyptians  nor  Assyrians  had  come  np  into  the 
highland.  This  is  illustrated  by  Napoleon's  campaign 
in  Palestine.  He  entered  it  from  Egypt  by  El-Artsh, 
and  after  onrrunnii^  the  whole  of  the  lowland,  and 
taking  Gasa,  Jalb,  Ramleh,  and  tbe  other  places  on  the 
plain,  he  wrote  to  the  sheiks  o(  N&bulus  and  Jerusalem, 
aimouncing  that  he  had  no  intention  of  making  war 
against  them  {Corre^.  de  Nap.  No.  4020, "  19  Ventoee, 
1799").  To  use  his  own  words,  tbe  highland  country 
"did  not  lie  within  his  base  of  operations;'  anditwouM 
have  been  a  waste  of  time,  or  worse,  to  ascend  thither. 
In  tbe  Uter  days  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  during  tbe 
Crusades,  Jerusalem  became  the  great  ol^eet  of  eouteat ; 
and  then  tbe  battle^ld  of  the  country,  which  had  orig- 
inally been  Esdraelou,  was  transferreid  to  the  maritime 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  passes  communicating  most 
directly  with  the  capital.  Here  Judas  Maccabeus 
achieved  some  of  his  greatest  triumphs,  and  here  some 
of  Herod^  most  dedaivo  actions  were  fongfat;  and 
Blanchegaide,  Askekn,  Jaflh,  and  Bdtnuba  (the  Bette- 
nnUe  of  tbe  Crusading  historian)  stiU  shine  with  tbe 
brightest  rays  of  the  valor  of  Ucluad  L 


through  the  country  tnna  north  to  south.  From  Do^ 
on  the  northmi  border,  to  tbe  aouthem  angle  of  ik 
Dead  Su,  its  length  is  ISO  English  miles.  iM  brtadth 
at  the  noTtbem  end  ia  about  six ;  at  the  Sea  of  Gstike 
it  is  nine;  and  at  Joricbo,  where  it  is  widest,  it  is  sboa 
thirteen.  There  are  places  between  these  poinUvbcft 
it  is  much  narrower.  Immediately  south  vf  Lake  Hc- 
rom  it  is  a  high  terrace — an  offshoot  fnxD  the  eaU- 
nating  peaks  at  3afed— which  has  an  ekvation  of  sbest 
900  feet,  and  breaks  down  to  tbe  Jordan  <»  tbe  esK  is 
steep  banks,  and  to  tbe  shores  of  tbe  Sea  of  Galike  <n 
the  south  in  long  terraced  dedivitlea.  From  tbe  wel- 
era  side  of  the  terrace  the  mountains  rise  steqdj;  k 
that  the  terrace  itself  may  be  oonndered  as  a  higher 
section  of  the  valley.  Along  the  south-west  shore  of 
tbe  Sea  of  Galilee  a  dark  ridge  shoots  out  eastwstd  tod 
descends  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  frowning  dilbi 
narrowing  the  valley  to  a  width  of  aboot  four  aiika 
The  next  point  where  tbe  western  ridge  pR>jfCtti*it 
Kum  SurUbeh,  east  of  Shiluh.  This  pcnk  restwhki 
the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros,  and  hence  its  name;  ftmaiii 
rocky  ridge  of  white  limestone  runs  across  tbe  vsUq- 
almost  to  the  banks  of  tbe  river  iu  its  centre.  Tbe 
peak  of  SurUbeh  is  remariuU>le  as  one  of  tbe  siga^M- 

,  tions  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  on  which  btawiiii  wn 
lighted  to  announce  the  appearance  of  tbe  new  noaa 
(Talmud,  RoA  aaShma,  U;  Rdand,  p.  5i6;  BoIihi- 
soo,  BibUcai  Remarry  \\\,  298). 

The  western  bank  of  the  valley,  thoogh  everywhcR 
clearly  and  sharply  defined,  is  irregular,  like  a  deqih 
indented  cuast-line,  occasioned  by  the  broken  chsract«r 
of  the  ridge  behind,  and  the  glens  and  broad  plsb} 
which  run  into  it.  The  eastern  bank  is  diffcnnt.  h 
is  straight  as  a  wall,  except  for  a  short  distanee  in  ibt 
centre,  where  the  rugged  bills  and  deep^enaorGSmd 
break  its  uniformity.  On  the  whole  it  is  noie  abrapl 
than  the  western ;  and  its  top  appeals  alntsM  boossoBl. 
This  r^ularity  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  ia  not,ttiiet- 
ly  speaking,  a  mountain-chain,  but  rather  the  baak  « 
supporting  wall  of  a  natural  terrace. 

The  northcm  section  of  tbe  Jordan  nDey'ii  M. 
Around  the  site  of  Dan  extends  a  pUia  of  great  fer- 
tility, now  in  part  cultivated  by  Danaaonn  newhaaB, 

I  aa  it  was  in  prinusval  dqw  1^  tbe  Sdonians  (Jod^ 
xviii,  7).    The  uncultivated  parts  are  eovesed  with 

^  rank  grass,  and  thickets  erf'  dwarf  oak,  ajrcmasoie,  aitis- 

I  tos,  and  oleander.  South  of  this  is  a  larige  tract  of 
marshy  ground,  extending  to  tbe  shores  of  Mcros^ 
the  home  of  wild  swine,  bu&aloea,  and  innansefabk 
water-fuwL  Tbe  marsh  and  lake  are  ftd  not  eady  by 
tbe  Jordan,  bat  Iqr  gnafc  numbere  of  fomtaiaB  Amf 
(be  side  of  the  plain,  and  atreama  fmn  (ha  aunoanilhig 
uMMitttidnfc  The  lake  lCenHn(q.v.)ooenpea  tbe  lower 


Profile  Section  of  Palestine,  from  Siiuih  to  Honh. 


(8.)  The  Jordan  FoAy.— The  phyncal  get^raphy 
of  this  natural  divinon  of  Palestine  has  already  been  so 
fully  described  tbu  it  will  only  be  necessary  in  this 
place  to  sopplement  a  few  points  serving  to  connect  it 
with  tbe  moiutain-chain  on  the  west  and  the  plateau 
on  the  cast,  and  tfaos  to  apportion  to  it  its  place  in  tbe 
general  inrv^  of  Uwooonory.   See  Jordan. 

The  Jofdan  valley  Is  the  rooat  retnafkaUe  featme  in 
the  physical  geography  of  Palestine.  Ita  great  deprea- 
•ion  makes  it  so.  It  is  wholly,  or  almoat  wludly,  be- 
neath the  levd  oT  the  ocean.   It  mna  in  •  atiaight  fine 


pait  of  this  barin,  and  has  a  bnwl  BMigb  of  ftfUk 
land  al<Hig  each  ride.  Below  tbe  lake  the  legaiarity 
of  the  valley  is  interrupted  by  tbe  -pRi|{eetu%  terrace 
already  mentioned,  and  tbe  rivs  is  ported  over  dm 
to  the  eastern  bank,  along  wbidi  it  runs  in  a  deeft,  «iU 
glen.  AttbemouUio(theupperJordan,oolhenaTtkctn 
sboce  of  the  Sea  oT  Galilee,  ia  a  bnr  li^  pinn,  sental 
imles  in  extent,  ftmoua  tat  ito  aaily  and  luaiuMni 
cn^  of  tnelons  and  cnenmbenu  It  is  coltivated  by 
some  families  of  oomad  Arabs.  The  lake  here  flb  the 
valhy  ftom  aidv^tid^ifltlb^Kj^feoa  eflte  fitik 
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fertile  phin  of  Genneurat  (q.T.)  on  th«  weMem  shore. 
The  eastern  »hoie  keepa  doee  to  the  base  or  the  hills, 
which  liee  over  it  in  steep,  bare  acclivities.  See  Gau- 
LKK,  Ska  of. 

Between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea  the 
vall^  is  diTidfld  into  two  aections  the  prtfjecting 
ridge  4^  SnrtiAeb,  above  neotioiied.  The  upper  sec- 
tion has  a  gently  undulating  surface,  a  rich,  loamy  soil, 
irinuidantly  watered  by  streams  from  both  the  eastern 
ind  western  mountuna,  and  by  numerous  fountains 
along  their  base.  A  few  spots  aie  cultivated  by  the 
lemi-Doauul  tribes  of  Gbaw&tineb,  who  take  their  name 
from  the  TaUqr,  here  called  d-GMr.  The  uncultivated 
portions  are  covered  with  tall  rank  grass  and  jungles 
of  gigantic  thistlea.  The  Jordan  winds  down  the  cen- 
tre in  a  tortuous  channel  along  the  bottom  of  a  ravine, 
whose  high  chalky  banks  are  deeply  fhrrowed  and  worn 
into  lines  and  groups  of  white  conical  mounds. 

At  Ktun  Siutabeh  there  is  a  break  in  the  valley,  as 
fam  an  upper  to  a  lower  taact.  A  ridge  or  bank  ex- 
tenda  acroea  it  ftom  weat  to  eaaf,  and  ia  broken  up  in 
the  centre^  where  the  river  cuts  thfough,  into  "Uby- 
rinths  of  ravines  with  barren  chalky  aides,  Ibnning 
eones  and  hills  of  rarions  shapes^  and  presenting  a  most 
wild  and  desolate  scene"  (Robinson,  iii,  293).  South 
of  this  point,  the  mountain-chain  on  the  west  recedes, 
and  the  {dain  expands;  its  surface  becomes  flatter; 
foontains  and  streams  are  neither  so  frequent  nor  so 
oopiona;  and  the  intensa  beat  and  rapid  evaporatifm 
make  the  snrfaoe  parched  and  bare.  Along  the  sides 
of  the  asouD tains,  especially  at  the  •^>enings  of  ravines, 
are  here  and  there  masses  of  verdure  and  ftdiage ;  but 
the  vast  body  of  the  plain  is  bare.  A  large  part,  too, 
towards  the  Dead  Sea,  is  covered  with  a  white  saline 
crust,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  desert.  But 
the  rank  lusurianoe  of  the  vegMation  uonnd  fountains, 
akiDg  the  banks  of  streams,  and  wherever  inigaUMi  is 
employed,  as  at  Jericho,  riwws  the  natural  richness  of 
the  Mril,  and  proves  that  industry  alone  ia  wanring  to 
develop  its  vast  resources.  The  whole  of  this  lovrer 
vftUey  is  now  almost  deserted.  With  the  exception  of 
the  few  inhabitanu  of  er-Rlha  (Jericho),  and  a  few  fam- 
ilies of  nomad  Gbaw&rtneh,  no  man  dwells  there;  and 
a  cuiae,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  appears  to  rest  apoo 
Ihei^kn. 

The  river  hm  winds  as  Mm  throogh  a  ^en  down 
the  centre  of  the  valley.  The  banks  of  tba  glen  are 
steep,  white,  bare,  and  worn  into  little  hills;  while  the 
riversides  are  fringed  with  the  richest  foliage.  Owing 
to  the  depth  <tf  this  ^n,  neither  river  nor  foliage  is 
wm  fnm  the  plun  until  the  very  brow  is  readied. 
The  plain  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
knr  and  flat,  and  in  the  centre,  near  the  Jwdan,  alimy. 
The  sea  Alls  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  vaDey;  the 
pmnpitous  mountains  upon  the  east  and  west  rising 
from  the  shore-line — sometimes  from  the  bosom  of  the 
water.  The  scenery  of  this  region  is  more  dreary  than 
that  in  soy  other  part  of  Palestine.  The  white  plain 
on  the  north,  the  white  naked  cliffs  on  the  east  and 
west,  the  gray  haze,  caused  by  rapid  evaporation,  quiv- 
ering under  tin  burning  sunbeams — all  combine  to  torn 
tiHctoieof  Memdeaidalionsnch  aathe  eye  aeldmn  be- 
holds 

The  western  shore  of  the  sea  follows  the  base  of  the 
eliffii  to  the  southern  extremity,  where  the  salt  hills, 
called  Khashm  Usdum,  "the  ndge  of  Sodom,"  project 
Cnm  the  weat  far  into  the  Ghgr.  On  the  east,  the 
*iH)r»4ine  kaepa  dose  to  tbc  mountains  for  about  three- 
qnaiterg  of  Its  leifgth;  then  a  long,  low,  sandy  prom- 
ontory, called  el-Lis&n,  "  the  Tongue,"  juts  out  into  the 
Ka.  South  of  this  there  is  a  broad  strip -of  marshy 
t^n,  covered  with  jungles  of  reeds  and  dense  shrub- 
t«ria  of  tamarisk.  Here  some  tribes  of  Aerce  lawless 
Arabs  pitch  their  tents  and  cultivate  a  few  fields  of 
wheat  and  millet.  The  whole  southern  shore  of  the 
Mt  is  low  and  slimy.   See  Ska,  Salt. 

Ii  ngard  to  its  levd^  tbs  wbote  Jocdaa  valley  divide* 


itself  into  five  stages,  as  follows :  1.  The  bann  of  Heron, 
now  called  el-HOIeb ;  2.  The  basin  of  Tiberias ;  S.  The 
valley  to  Kiim  Surubeh;  4.  The  [dain  of  Jericho;  5. 
The  Dead  Sea.  The  levels  uken  t^-  different  travellers 
are  very  unsatisfactory.  The  elevation  of  the  fountain 
of  the  itadan  at  Dan,  and  coosequnitly  of  the  nortbera 
extremity  of  the  great  valley,  be  ttffoitd  as  un- 
deterrofawd.  The  following  are  given  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last)  by  Tan  de  Telde  (Memoir,  p.  181) : 

Tell  el-KMy  <DanX  hj  De  Foreet   mt 

"       »     ''Ton  Wlldaubmch   BST 

Ml.        M     <.  De  Berton   SM 

The  Lake  Meton,  by  Induction  from  Wildenhmch's 

elevation  of  Jacob's  Bridge,  ahont   190 

The  Lake  llerom,hy  De  Bertnn   SO 

Kban  Jnbh  Yflset  on  high  terraee  between  Herom 

and  Sea  of  Galilee   688 

Betme  M«  Sea-Ued. 

Sea  of  Oslilee,  by  Lvnch   608 

Bridm  of  M^itmia,  Mtween  Beth-sbean  and  Ctadara, 

bvXrnch   TOl 

Earned  bridice  a  few  mllea  above  Enm  Sortnbeh,  by 

lomch  10» 

Pilgrim's  batblng-plaoe  on  the  Jordan,  by  Poide. . . .  IMl 

Jencho,  by  Pools.   TS8 

"         De  Berton  1084 

East  Halla,<m  tbe  plnln  near  JerfdHsbrSTmonda..  1000 

The  Dead  fca,  by  Lynch  Wll 

"     "     "       SvnHHids.  „  U» 

"     "     "   "  De  Berton  isiT 

H     tt     <•   «  p,„,ie  ]8i« 

u     u     u   u  Uie  English  engineers.  1»S 

Buried  as  it  ia  thus  between  socb  lofty  ranges,  and 
shidded  from  every  breeze,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley  is  extvemely  hot  and  relaxing.  Its  enervat- 
ing influence  ia  shown  by  the  inbabitanta  of  Jericho, 
who  are  a  small,  feeble,  exhausted  race,  dependent  for 
tbe  cultivation  of  tbeir  lands  on  tbe  hardier  peasants 
of  the  highland  vilkgea  (RoUnson,  i,  660),  and  to  tbia 
day  pnMK  to  the  vices  which  aie  often  developed  by 
tropical  climates,  and  which  brought  deatmction  on 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  But  the  circumstances  which 
are  unfavoraUe  to  morals  are  most  favoraUe  to  fertility. 
Whether  there  was  any  great  amount  of  cnltivation 
and  habitation  iu  this  region  in  the  timea  of  the  Israel- 
ites the  Bible  does  not  aay;  but  in  poM-biblical  times 
there  is  no  doubt  on  this  point.  Tbe  palms  of  Jericho 
and  of  Alrila  (ofqionte  Jwicbo  on  the  other  nde  of  Ibe 
river),  and  the  extensive  balsam  and  nee  gardens  of 
the  former  place,  are  spoken  of  by  Joeephus,  who  calls 
the  whole  cUstrict  a  "divine  q>ot"  (dnov  x^piov,  War, 
iv,  8).  Bethsban  was  a  proverb  among  the  rabbins  for 
its  fertility.  Succoth  was  the  site  of  Jacob's  first  settle- 
ment west  of  the  Jordan;  and  thoefore  was  probably 
then,  as  it  still  is,  an  eli^As  spot.  In  later  tintea  in- 
digo and  sugar  appear  to  have  been  grown  near  Jericho 
and  elsewhere ;  aqueducts  are  still  panially  standing, 
of  Christian  or  Satacenic  arches ;  and  there  are  remains 
all  over  tbe  plain  between  Jericho  and  tbe  river  of  for- 
mer residences  or  towns  and  of  systems  of  irrigation 
(Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  6<»,  612).  Phaaaelis,  a  few  miles 
farther  north,  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great ;  and  there 
were  other  towns  either  in  or  closely  bordering  on  tbe 
phin.  At  present  this  part  b  alnioet  enUrely  deacM, 
and  eulUvation  is  confined  to  tbe  upper  portion,  between 
Sakflt  and  Beisan.  There  indeed  it  is  conducted  on  a 
grand  scale ;  aixf  tbe  traveller  as  he  journeys  along  the 
mad  which  leads  over  the  foot  of  tiie  western  moun- 
tains overlooks  an  immense  extent  o(  the  richest  land, 
abundantly  watered,  and  covered  with  com  and  other 
grain.  Here,  too,  as  at  Jeticho,  tbe  culrivatlon  ia  eon- 
ducted  principally  by  the  inbeUtanta  of  the  villages  on 
the  western  mountains.  All  the  irrigation  necessary 
for  the  towns,  or  for  the  cultivation  which  formerly  ex- 
isted or  still  exists  in  the  Ghdr,  is  obtained  from  the 
torrents  and  springs  of  tbe  western  mountains.  For  aU 
purposes  to  which  a  river  is  ordinarily  applied  the  Jor^ 
dan  is  iiselei«.  So  rapid  that  its  oonneia  one  conUnoed 
cataract;  so  crooked  that  bi  tbe  wbcdr  of  its  lo«a  and 
main  oouiaa  U  has  banByitfelffbft^tiUe>UUiMi  ao 
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brokn  with  npids  and  other  inip«(liin«it>  th«t  bo 
boftt  ctn  swim  for  more  than  the  Mroe  diaUnce  con- 
tinuoualv;  so  deep  beluw  the  surface  of  the  adjacent 
country  that  it  is  invidiUe,  aiid  oui  only  with  ditUcnlty 
be  appnwohed;  resolutely  refunng  all  ooananQtcatioa 
wiA  tiw  ooetn,  and  ending  in  a  lake,  the  pMuUar  con- 
ditions of  whioh  render  navigation  impoasible— whh  all 
these  characteristics  the  Jordan,  in  any  senee  which  we 
attach  to  the  word  '^riTer,"  ia  no  river  at  all;  alike 
useless  for  irrigation  and  navigation,  it  is  in  fact,  what 
lU  Arabic  name  signiOes,  nothing  but  n  "gtett  waters 
ing-pbce"  (Sberiat  el-Khebir). 

How  far  the  valley  of  tbe  Jordan  waa  employed  by 
the  amdent  inbabilanta  <rf  tbe  Hdy  I^nd  as  a  medium 
of  communication  between  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  tbe  country  we  can  only  conjecture.  Though 
not  the  shortest  route  between  Galilee  and  Judna,  it 
would  yet,  as  far  as  tbe  leveb  and  form  of  the  ground 
are  concerned,  be  the  most  practicable  for  large  bodies; 
though  these  adrantages  would  ba  Kriuualy  cnuoter- 
balanoed  by  tbe  sultry  heat  of  its  climate,  as  compared 
with  the  fresher  air  ^  tbe  mon  difficult  road  over  ttie 
highlandsL  Tbe  ancient  nodoes  of  this  routo  are  very 
scanty :  (1.)  From  2  Chron.  xxrtii,  15  we  find  that  the 
captives  taken  from  Judsh  by  tbe  army  of  tbe  n<»tfaem 
kingdom  were  sent  back  from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem  by 
way  of  Jencbow  The  route  pursued  waa  probably  by 
Kftbulus  acroas  the  Hakhna,  and  by  Wady  Ferrah  or 
Faaul  into  the  Jordan  valley.  Why  this  road  was 
takm  is  a  mystery,  lAaee  It  b  not  stated  or  implied  that 
tbe  captives  were  accompanied  by  any  heavy  baggage 
which  would  make  it  difficult  to  travel  over  the  central 
route.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  tbe  usual 
road  from  the  north  to  Jerusalem  (comp.  Luke  xvii,  11 
with  xix,  1),  as  if  there  were  some  impediment  to  pass- 
ing through  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  city. 
(2.)  Fompey  brought  his  army  and  alege-trun  ftom 
Damascus  to  Jomsalem  (B.C.  40)  paal  Si^thopolia  and 
FeDa,  and  thence  by  Korea  (posdbly  tbe  preaent  Ken- 
wa  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Wady  Peirab)  to  Jericho  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv,  8, 4;  War,  1, 6,  fi).  (8.)  Vespasian  marched 
from  Emmaua,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  not 
far  east  of  Ramleh,  past  Neapolia  (N&bulus),  down  the 
Wady  Ferrah  or  Fasail  to  Korei^  uid  tbenoe  to  Jmcho 
(  War,  iv,  8, 1) ;  the  aame  route  as  that  of  tbe  captive 
Judnuia  in  Ko.  1.  (4.)  Jtotonions  Martyr  (eir.  A.D. 
600),  and  posribly  Willibald  (A.D.  722),  fidmrad  this 
route  to  Jerusalem.  (6.)  Baldwin  I  U  aaid  to  have 
journeyed  from  Jericho  to  Tiberias  with  a  caravan  of 
pilgrims.  (6.)  In  our  own  tiroes  the  whole  length  of 
tbe  valley  has  been  traversed  by  De  Bertou,  and  by 
Dr.  Andenoo,  who  accompanied  Lynch**  Expedition  aa 
ge<riogi8t,  but  apparently     few  if  any  odier  travdlers. 

(4.)  Tkg  PUamt  eoMt  ^  Om  yorAu.— Eastern  Pal- 
estine, or  the  repon  beyond  the  Jordan  valley,  is  widely 
dilTerent  in  iu  phyucal  geography  from  Western.  Its 
average  elevation  is  about  2fiO0  feet  above  the  sea. 
Tbe  Jordan  valley  is  a  rent  or  chasm  in  the  earth's 
crust;  the  country  beyond  it  ia  an  elevated  terrace. 
This  elevation  aft^«ls  tbe  scenery,  the  climate,  the  prod- 
nets^  and  tbe  inhabitants  themselvcsL  Nowbera  east 
of  tbe  Jordan,  at  least  within  tbe  boondaties  of  Fal- 
caUne,  ia  there  tbe  bare,  desolate  aspect  such  as  ifl 
presented  by  the  son-scorched  plain  of  PhilisUa,  or  the 
white  downs  of  the  Negeb,  or  the  barren  wilderness  of 
Judca.  There  is  more  verdure,  more  richnes^  and 
more  beauty  everywhere  on  the  east.  Tbe  pastures  of 
Oilead  and  Bashan  are  still  as  attractive  as  they  were 
when  Reuben  and  Gad  aaw  and  coveted  them  (Numb, 
xsxii,  1).  The  surface  ofWestem  Palestine  is  rough 
and  rugged,  varied  by  plun  and  mountain  ridge ;  the 
east  is  nearly  all  a  table-land,  conastiiig  of  smooth 
downs,  well  designated  by  the  accurate  nacred  writers 
as  tbe  Mishor  (Deut.  iii,  10 ;  Josh,  xiii,  9,  16,  etc ; 
comp,  Stanley,  p.  479).  It  does  not  appear  so  from  the 
west,  from  whence  the  eye  sees  only  a  ridge,  like  a 
kuge  wall,  runidng  along  the  boriaon;  for  this  pecnt- 


iarity  is  rIsiUe  fhnn  every  ptnnt  on  tbe  east,  and  is  rav 
striking  when  seen  from  some  commanding  spot,  » 
the  top  of  Hermon,  or  the  creat  of  Jebel  Haor&n.  Is 
Western  Palestine,  again,  the  ancient  cities  are  ahm 
obliterated,  and  tbe  very  foundations  of  the  lemjdes  aii4 
monumenta  can  scaro^  be  cUacovered;  in  the  ea«.tlK 
magnificenoe  of  the  existing  mine,  antl  the  peifai 
preservaUon  of  some  of  the  veiy  oldest  ciUes,  are  sub- 
jects of  oontjnnal  surprise  and  admiration  to  the  tiat^ 
lor.  Some  have  represented  Eastern  Falestitie  as  maia- 
ly  a  pastoral  country,  where  tbe  three  tribes  lived  m  ■ 
aemi-nomad  state,  dwelling  in  tenia,  and  placing  tba 
flueka  in  rude  folds  like  the  border  tribes  et  Bedawta. 
The  country  itself  gives  tbe  best  refutation  to  this  Ae- 
nry.  It  is  evetywhere  thickly  studded  with  tdd  citia. 
towns,  and  villages — many  of  them  still  bearing  tha 
Scripture  names.  In  no  part  of  Western  Palestine  are 
there  evidences  of  such  a  dense  population  as  thrott):^ 
out  Bashan  and  Gilead.  The  country  was  indeed  rich 
in  pastures;  but  it  waa  also  rich  iu  cornfields.  The 
northern  section  of  it  is  to  this  d^  the  graoaiy  t/ 
Dnmascua. 

The  northern  border  of  Fllestine  inteneets  that  part 
of  the  ridge  of  Hermon  now  called  Jebel  el-Heish,  pav- 
ing Beuias,  aud  the  little  lake  Phiata  (now  Btrkct  er- 
R&m),  which  ancient  geographers  regarded  as  the  head 
source  of  the  Jordan  (Joseph.  War,  iii,  10,  7).  Tbis 
range  bears  some  resemblance  in  fontates  and  stcauy 
to  the  mountains  of  ITpper  Galilee.  It  is  bnnd,  and  is 
interspersed  with  green  apitai  plains  and  wide  ttfSk 
valleys.  Its  peaks  and  ridea  are  mostly  covetedt  moie 
or  leas  densely,  with  fwests  of  oak,  nrcnowffp,  lei^iind, 
and  here  and  there  dumps  of  pine-tiees.  Tbe  timbn 
is  latger  and  tbe  woods  denser  than  in  any  part  of 
Western  Palestine  (Porter's  Damatau,  i,  807).  The 
forests,  however,  are  gradually  disappearing  mider  the 
destroying  hand  of  the  Bedawin  and  tbe  Damaaras 
charcoal  manafactuiera.  At  tbe  place  where  the  bor- 
dep-Kne  eroeeei^  the  ridge  appears  to  be  of  abool  cqad 
altitude  with  that  on  the  opponte  aide  tbe  HUeh; 
but  it  slowly  decreaMS,  and  finally  sinks  into  the  table- 
land a  few  milessouth  of  the  ruins  of  Kuneiteiab.  Tbe 
scenery  of  tbe  southern  end  is  beanrifuL  Lines  and 
groapa  of  conical  hills,  perfect  in  form,  covered  torn 
base  to  siunmit  with  green  gnas  and  aprinkled  widi 
eveigreen  oaks,  are  divided  1^  meadow-like  plakia  and 
winding  vaks,  with  here  and  there  the  gray  ruins  of  a 
town  or  village.  Thegmasin  qwing  is  roost  luxiwint; 
and  the  wild  flowers — anemones,  tulips,  popfMca,  mari- 
golds, cowidips — are  more  abundant  than  even  in  Gali- 
lee. The  whole  landscape  glows  with  them.  Tbe  so- 
periwity  of  the  pastures  and  tbe  abundance  of  flowers 
are  owing  to  the  fnests,  to  tbe  high  elevation,  and  to 
the  influence  of  the  neighfaning  SDOw-cnvwned  peaks  of 
Hermon.  At  all  seasons  dew  is  abaodant ;  one  of  the 
highest  summits  is  called  Abu-Nedy,  **  the  fother  of 
dew and  clouds  m^  often  be  seen  hovering  ovtr  tbe 
ridge  when  the  heaven  elsewhere  is  as  braaSL  This  il- 
lustrates the  Psalmist's  beautiful  imagery :  "As  the  dew 
of  Hermon,  that  descended  on  the  mountains  of  SSco" 
(cxxxiii,  8).  The  ridge  is  now  almost  deeolatfc  Widi 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  small  viUages,  and  a  few 
families  of  nomads,  it  baa  no  inhabitants.  Its  rich 
soil  is  untiDed,  end  even  its  pastures  are  fonakea  or 
neglected. 

At  tbe  eastern  base  of  the  ridge  commences  the  noUe 
plateau  of  Bashan,  at  once  (he  richest  and  tbe  largest 
plain  in  Pnleatine.  It  extends  unbroken  southward  to 
the  banks  of  the  Yarmuk  (thirty  miles),  and  eastward 
to  Jebel  HaurAn  (fifty  miles).  The  western  part  of  it 
is  called  JaulAt  {'^"ii,  ravXmnnt'),  the  eastern  Bam- 
rdn.  The  former  has  a  gently  undulatiBg  autfaoe;  ta 
studded  with  conical  aitd  cnp^haped  tells ;  is  abandant- 
ly  watered,  especially  in  tbe  noctheni  part,  by  stnans 
and  fountains;  and  is  turned  $h>P'H>^t  *^  Syria  to 
the  exodlenoe  ol^fili'^iAiiuW 
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Btonr,  and  oovered  with  Bhrobbeeiea  ot  hawthorn,  ilex, 
auit  other  bushes ;  elMwhen  it  is  unooth  a*  «  meiulow. 
Towards  tbe  wcat  the  plateau  la  inteisected  by  deep 
tavinea  or  gullies,  wfalcb  cany  its  surploi  waters  down 
to  tbe  Jordan.  Tbe  high  ridge  wUch  ruM  akng  the 
eastern  mde  of  tbe  Jordan  valley  from  Hemioa  to 
Gtlead  ia  tbe  aopporting  wall  of  this  plateau,  Jaul&n 
has  now  very  few  settled  inhabitants;  but  it  is  visited 
periodically  by  the  vast  tribes  of  tbe  Anazeh  from  the 
AralHan  desert,  whose  flocks  and  herds,  noraeroiu  as 
those  of  their  ancestors  **  the  children  of  tbe  East" 
(Judg.  vi,  8-6),  devour,  tram|4e  down,  and  destroy  all 
before  them.  The  remains  of  old  dties  and  villages  in 
the  [dun  are  rery  aumerona,  and  some  of  them  very 
eztennve  (Porter's  Demuitata,  voL  ii).    See  Oolah. 

The  pljuji  of  Hatir&n  divides  itself  naturally  into  two 
parts:  one,  lying  on  the  north-east,  is  a  wilderness  of 
rocks,  elevated  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the 
•onoondiDg  plain.  Tbe  border  is  sharply  defined,  and 
has  received  from  the  ncnd  writers  an  appropriate 
name,  tbe  CkAd  (Dent  Hi,  4^  18;  1  Kings  Iv,  18),  In 
the  Hd>rew.  The  rocks  are  basalt,  which  appears  to 
have  been  thrown  up  from  immmerable  pores  or  oaters 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  to  have  flowed  over  the  whole 
ground,  and  then,  while  cooling,  to  have  been  rent  and 
shattered  by  soma  terriUe  oonvulsioD.  For  wildness 
and  Mnge,  fbrtmkling  defomi^,  tbem  ia  nottaiBg  like 
it  in  PakatiiMi,  and  it  is  seareely  equalled  in  tbe  woild. 
This  is  tbe  Argcb  of  the  Hebrews,  the  TrocAomfw 
(4..V.)  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Lfjak  of  the  modem 
Araba.  Its  inhabitants  have  in  all  ages  partaken  of 
tbe  wild  character  of  their  country.  They  have  been 
and  are  lawleas  bandits;  and  ^eir  rocky  faatness  is 
the  hone  of  every  outlaw.  Along  the  rocky  border 
of  tbia  foriom  ve^en,  and  evea  in  the  interior,  are 
gnai  immben  of  [vinmral  (»ii<%  moat  of  tbem  nmr 
dBswted,  tbongb  not  rained  (oomp.  I>eut.  iU,  4).  The 
remaining  portion  of  Hanr&n  is  a  plain,  perfectly  level, 
with  a  deep  black  smI,  free  from  stones,  and  proverbial 
for  its  fertility.  At  intervals  are  rounded  or  conical 
tells,  osuaUy  covered  with  tbe  remains  of  ancient  cities 
ot  villages.  The  water-oonrses  are  deq>  and  tortaoas, 
lauiBg  westward  to  tbe  Jovdan;  but  ihhw  of  tfaen 
amtaia  poemiial  stMUfc   See  Haubah. 

Along  tbe  eastern  border  at  this  noUe  {Alio  lies  an 
nolated  ridge  of  mountains — the  Hoontains  of  Basban 
—about  fwly  miles  long  Bfteen  broad.  It  divides 
tbe  ancient  kingdom  of  Basban  from  tbe  arid  steppes 
of  Arabia;  and  it  forms  at  this  point  the  nortb-eartem 
(nuAdary  of  ndeitine.  Tbe  acenety  ia  pietmeaqne. 
Being  wholly  of  wleaaie  origbi,  the  anmmita  rise  in 
ceaieal  peaki^  and  are  mostly  dotlied  to  tbe  t>q>  with 
oaks.  Tbe  gkoa  are  deep  and  wild ;  tbe  mountain- 
Bides  are  ternoed,  and  though  rocky  and  now  desolate, 
they  everj-where  afford  evidence  of  the  extraordinary 
richness  of  ^e  soil  and  of  former  careful  cultivation. 
Tbe  grass  and  general  verdure  surpass  anything  in 
Western  Palestine;  and  the  btilliant  foliage  of  the 
emgRMi  oak  and  toiddntb  gives  tbe  moantaina  tbe 
look  of  ttonal  ai^g;  In  another  respect,  also,  tbe 
wetMiy  dilfets  widely  from  that  of  tbe  west.  In  tbe 
latter  the  white  limestone  and  chalky  strata,  and  the 
white  soi],  give  a  parched  and  barren  look  to  the  coun- 
try. In  Bnhan  the  rooks  are  all  basalt,  in  color  either 
dark  slaty  gny  or  bkek;  and  the  sail  is  Mack.  Thin 
makea  the  landscape  somewhat  aombre,  bat  on  the 
*hole  more  plearing  than  Judae  or  Samaria.  Though 
these  moun tains  are  far  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  borders 
•f  an  arid  wilderness,  they  do  not  appear  to  suffer  so 
atnch  from  drought  or  from  the  burning  sun  of  summer 
M  the  western  range.  This  arises  in  part  from  the 
KiRsu  that  okjthe  tbem,  and  in  part  from  their  greater 
•leration— the  h^heat  peaks  cannot  be  less  than  6000 
feet  above  tbe  sea,  and  tbe  average  elevation  of  the 
pUn  of  HamAn  is  giaatat  than  tbM  of  the  mountaina 
if  Wtstem  Pllsstiiia.  It  ia  remarkable,  howerar,  that 
Wt8iiaea:ti«naly(»n»in  Haarto.  Evw  bi  iHnicr, 


though  tbe  snow  lies  de^  upon  tbe  mountains,  and 
sometimes  covers  the  plain,  the  torrents  are  neither 
numerous  nor  large,  and  there  are  no  perennial  streams. 
Vonntaina  am  rare.  The  anrieot  inbaUtanta  have  ex- 
pended much  labor  and  skiU  in  attempts  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  water.  Cisterns  and  tanks  of  immense  dxe 
have  been  ooostmoted  at  every  town  and  village.  Some 
an  open,  as  at  Bozrah  and  ^cah ;  some  arched  over, 
as  at  Kenath  and  Suleim ;  some  excavated  in  the  rock, 
forming  labyrinths,  as  at  Edrei  and  Damah.  In  a  few 
places  long  sabtenranean  noala  have  been  sunk,  in 
others  aquediieta  have  been  made.  There  is  an  aqoe* 
duct  at  Sfaubba,  in  the  mountains,  upwards  of  five  miles 
long ;  and  there  is  one  in  tbe  at  Dera  not  less 
than  twenty.  Irrigatioa  is  not  practiced  in  Basban — 
it  is  not  necessary.  The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  totally 
difftrent  from  the  scanty  gravelly  covering  of  the  bilk 
of  Judah ;  the  great  devation,  too,  prevents  tbe  intense 
beat  and  evaporation  which  ao  aerioasly  affect  the  low 
plains  of  Palestine.  In  anothCT  respect  Basban  pteaenta 
a  very  marked  eontraat  to  Uie  west  Its  old  ciUes  still 
stand.  Their  walls,  gates,  and  primeval  houses  an  in 
many  places  nearly  perfect.  Tbe  temples  and  monu- 
ments of  the  Greek  and  Boman  period,  and  tbe  church- 
es of  the  eariy  Christian  age,  are  also  in  a  good  state  of 
pteservalion.  There  are  no  remains  of  antiquity  west 
of  the  Jordan  which  would  bear  oompaiiaon  with  those 
of  Bosrah,  Salcah,  Kenath,  Stauhba,  or  Edrei ;  and  prob- 
ably in  no  other  country  of  the  world  are  there  ^)eci- 
ntens  of  the  domestic  arebitecture  of  so  remote  an  age 
(Porter's  Damtuau,  vtA.  ii ;  The  Giant  Ciliei  of  Beukan, 
p.  1  aq.).  The  province  o[  Haarftn  is  an  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  widespread  desolation.  This  is  mainly  owing 
to  tbe  indomitaUe  courage  of  tbe  Dmsea  who  inhabit 
it.  Tliey  have  taught  rapBciouaBedawin  and  rapaciona 
Turks  idike  to  respect  them  and  the  fhiito  of  their  in- 
dnatry.  Grouped  together  in  a  few  of  tbe  ancient  cities 
and  villages  on  tbe  western  slopes  of  tbe  mountains, 
and  along  tbe  southern  border  of  the  Lejah,  they  are 
able  to  bid  defiance  to  all  their  enemies.  A  number  of 
ChristianB  and  Mohammedans  are  settled  among  and 
around  them.  They  cnllivate  large  sections  5l  tbe 
pUn,  and  thqr  find  a  ready  marktt  for  tbrir  grtin  in 
Damaseos.   See  Bashak. 

South  of  the  river  Yarmuk  the  pMn  of  Bash  an  gives 
phtce  to  tbe  [nctnieaque  hills  of  Gilead.  Their  dopea 
are  easy,  their  tops  rounded,  and  there  are  undulating 
plateaus  along  the  broad  summit  of  the  ridge.  Tbeir 
elevation,  as  aeen  tnm  the  east,  is  not  great  The 
distant  view  ia  more  that  of  an  ascent  to  a  higher  pan 
of  the  pbin  than  of  a  moon  tain  range.  Tbe  summits 
seem  nearly  boriaontal,  and  not  more  than  five  ot  dx 
hundred  feet  above  the  plun.  On  peering  in  among 
tbem  the  physical  features  assume  new  forms,  and  the 
scenery  becomea  very  beautiful  Wild  glens  cot  deeply 
down  through  tbe  ridge  to  the  Jordan  valley.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Yarmuk,  which  contains  a  rapid 
perennial  torrent  rushing  along  its  rocky  bed  between 
fringes  of  willow  and  oleander.  It  is  tbe  largest  tribu- 
tary to  tbe  Jordan,  and  next  to  it  the  largeat  river  in 
Palestine.  Farther  south  is  Wady  YAbe^  taking  its 
name  from  the  old  city  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  which  once 
stood  on  its  bank.  Stilt  farther  south  is  tbe  Jabbok, 
also  a  perennial  stream,  though  much  smaller  than  the 
Yarmuk.  The  scenery  of  these  glens  and  tbe  inter- 
vening hills  ia  not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  Palestine. 
The  steep  banka  are  broken  by  white  limestone  cStb, 
and  they  are  in  most  places  covued  with  the  glistening 
foliage  of  the  ilex,  intermixed  with  hawthorn  and  a^ 
bntus ;  while  the  slopes  overhead  and  the  rounded  hill- 
tops wave  with  foresu  of  oak,  terebinth,  and  occasion- 
ally pine.  Tbe  little  meadows  along  the  streams,  the 
open  spaces  on  the  mountains,  and  the  undulating  for- 
est glades,  are  all  covered  with  rich  hert>ag«.  Gilead 
is  still  '*a  fOaoe  for  cattle"  (Numb.  xxxU,  1). 

The  highest  peak  of  t^lead  is  Jebd  Osba,  pear  es- 
Salt.  SonthofU  the  Tii%i«liA%#UAjMdgirai  into 
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the  idatou  neai  the  mini  of  Rabbattv-Ammon.  None 
of  peaks  of  tiilead  have  been  measured,  and  their 
height  can  only  be  eatunated  by  comparison  with  the 
pUin  behind  and  the  mountaius  of  g^marta  oppoute. 
Viewed  from  the  west,  the  top  of  the  whole  ridge  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  appears  nearly  horizontal ; 
yet  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  Gilead  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  is  ou  the  level  of  the  plateau.  Jebel  Osha, 
tbecdoK^  can  aoaredy  be  more  than  700  feet  above  Um 
plateau,  which  would  make  its  elevadoo  above  the  aea 
leaa  than  4000  feet.  This  is  much  lower  than  the  ordi- 
nary estimate,  like  Bash  an,  Gilead  contains  the  re- 
mains of  many  splendid  dties,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Gerasa,  R^bath-Ammon,  (iadara,  and  Pella.  The 
niiDs  of  towns,  castles,  and  villages  stud  the  mountains 
in  all  directions.  Settled  inbabitanta  are  now  very 
few,  and  they  are  greatly  oppressed  by  the  inroads  of 
the  Bedawln,  who,  attracted  by  the  rich  pastures  and 
abundant  waten^  penetrate  aU  parts  of  the  coonliy. 
See  UiLBAD. 

South  of  Gilead  lies  "  the  land  of  Hoab"  (Deut.  i,  5 ; 
xxui,  49),  a  plateau  like  Baahad,  but  more  naked  and 
desolate.  Less  is  known  of  it  than  of  any  other  part  of 
Palestine.  It  baa  never  been  fully  explored ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  tcavelleta  passing  thioagfa  and 
foUowuig  neariy  the  same  route,  the  country  has,  aatSl 
recently,  scarcely  been  examined.  From  the  ruins  of 
Ammon  it  extends  in  a  succesdon  of  rolling  downs  to 
Kerak.  On  the  west  it  breaks  down  in  stupendous  clifb, 
8000  feet  and  more,  to  the  shore  oft  be  Dead  Sea.  Chasms 
of  singular  wikbiess  cut  these  cliflb  to  their  base,  and  run 
fax  back  into  the  plain.  Aiong  the  torrent-beds  are 
ftinges  of  willow,  oleander,  tamarisk,  and  palms.  The 
lavineofKerakis  its  southern  boundary;  but  the  grand- 
est of  aU  the  ravines  is  the  Amon,  which  formed  the 
southern  boundary  of  Reuben's  territory  (DeuL  iii,  12). 
Wsdy  Zurka  Main  is  also  a  deep  ravine,  and  is  remaric- 
able  as  having  near  its  mouth  the  famous  warm  foun- 
tains, anciently  called  CallirrboO  (Joseph.  AnL  xvii,  6, 
6;  niny,  v,  16;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Trtu^  p.  467  sq., 
1st  ed.).  Along  the  western  brow  of  the  plateui,  little 
conical  and  rounded  hills  rise  at  irregular  intervals  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  hundred  fe«t.  The  highest  is 
Jebel  Attanis.  Not  far  from  Hesbbon  is  Jebd  Neba, 
or  Nebo  (q,  v.),  a  spur  from  the  geberal  Dead  Sea  waU. 
There  are  also  some  low  ridges  away  to  the  eastward, 
separating  the  southern  part  of  the  plain  from  the  des- 
ert of  Arabia  (Burckhardt,  Trartit  m  /^ria,  p.  876). 
The  snlofthe  plateau  is  rich  and  de^;  butbeing  com- 
posed nuunly  of  disint^rated  limestone,  and  diffused 
over  white  calcareous  strata,  it  is  greatly  affected  by 
the  sun,  and  assumes  a  bare  and  parched  aspect  during 
the  summer.  At  the  northern  end,  where  it  joins  Gilead, 
are  some  remains  of  oak-forests;  and  in  the  deep  rt- 
vines^  and  ahxig  the  north-western  decUvities,  trees  and 
shrubs  grow  aibnndantly,  but  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
upland  is  txeeiiem  and  ^rubleas  (Irby  and  Mangfea^  p. 
474;  Burckhard^  p.  864).  At  Wady  Mofeb  (Amon) 
the  plain  assumes  a  more  rugged  aspect,  being  strewn 
with  basalt  boulders,  and  dotted  with  rocky  roouDds. 
These  extend  to  Kerak.  The  general  features  and 
character  of  the  plateau  agree  perfectly  with  the  inci- 
dental notices  of  the  sacred  penmen.  It  is  "a  hind  for 
cattle,"  famed  thnngbout  all  Palestine  for  the  abun- 
dance and  richness  of  its  pastures,  and  forming  a  ooostant 
source  of  dispute  and  warfare  among  the  des^  tribes 
(Burckhardt,  p.  868).  It  was  weU  termed  JfuAor,  a 
region  of  "  level  downs,"  a  "  smooth  table-land,"  as  con- 
trasted with  the  rough  and  rocky  soil  of  the  western 
mountains  (comp.  Stanly,  8.  ami  P.  p.  317).  The  pla- 
teau of  Moab  is  a  thirsty  region.  Fountains^  and  even 
firing  wella,  are  very  rare;  and  there  are  no  perennial 
streams,  yet  it  abounds  with  traces  of  former  dense  pop- 
ulation. The  ruins  of  old  cities— many  of  peat  extent 
— and  of  old  villages,  stud  its  surface.  In  nnmbers  of 
these  we  recognise  the  Itible  names,  as  Hesbftn,  E1-&1, 
Medebe,  and  Arair.  The  want  of  fuunuins  and  streams 


was  supplied  by  tanks  and  castem^  wUA  aboaDd  n 
and  near  all  the  old  towns.  The  "pools  of.Heshboa' 
are  still  there  (Cant  vii,  4 ;  see  Murray's  BimAook/tr 
3.  and  P.  p.  298).  But  the  cities  and  villages  are  dm 
deserted.  Moab  has  no  settled  inhabitants.  Fnoa  An- 
m&n  to  Kerak  there  is  not  a  single  village  or  hooae. 
Large  tribesof  Bedawln  roam  over  its  qtlendid  paat^ots: 
and  a  few  po<w  nomads,  with  the  warlike  people  of  Ke- 
rak, enltivateioaiepcfftioas  of  its  aoil;  butdlthcRit 
udeadate. 

The  elevadoos  of  Eastern  Palestine  have  not  beta 
taken  with  accuracy.  Some  of  those  collected  by  Tan 
de  Velde  appear  to  be  mere  estimates  They  may  he 
given,  however,  in  the  absence  of  better : 

Enneiterah,  at  the  sonthem  base  of  Hennon  fr.  '** 

Schubert)  MST 

PUtesn,si)ntbward(T.  Schubert).  HN 

Plain  of  HsnrAn,  appn>ximatlini  (Rnsscgger). . .  MBi 
Knlelb,  highset  sanmit  of  HanrAn  monntalna 


Jebel  AJISq,  hlebest  point  In  north  <Hlead  (nOch 

too  high),  spprozlmstlim  (Rnssegmr)  MM 

Jebel  O^a  (mncb  too  high),  about  8W 

The  following  books  contain  all  the  inlbnnation  yrt 
given  to  the  public  r^rding  the  jiua  of  Moab: 
BarckbBnlt»7'ntsebAii^pia,p.8648q.;  IrbyandHss- 
Traetia  m  t^mpt,  tte^  p.  466  aq.,  1st  ed.;  Seclaai, 
AttMn,i,405  sq.;  11,824  sq.;  DeSaiikr,  Voj/ape  Romad 
the  Dead  Sea,  ifSSd  aq.;  G.  Robinson,  7>ut<e&  m /Ue^ 
ivte,  ii,  179;  Porter,  /lamdioot/or  ^ria  ami  Pdlatimt, 
p.  297  sq.;  Tristram,  L<mi  MoiA  (Load,  and  N.T. 
1878).   See  Moab. 

2.  Gmuvl  /VuAnm— It  nay  be  well  now  to  givap 
together  a  few  of  tboae  characteristics  of  Palestioe  en- 
bodied  or  referred  to  in  the  iMvceding  sketch  of  its  pbrs- 
ical  geography,  and  which  tend  to  illustrate  some  of  ihc 
statements  and  incidental  noricea  of  the  sacred  writen. 

(1.)  To  an  OccidenUl  Palestine  does  not  appear  ntbct 
rich  or  beautiful.  Calling  to  mind  the  giowing  dcaoip- 
tions  of  the  BiU^  the  Eastern  traveller  is  apt  to  fed 
grievous  disappmntaicnt,  and  even  to  accnae  the  aaocd 
writers  of  exaggeration.  They  apeak  of  the  land  as ''a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  hoaey"  (Exod-  iii,  8;  Lev. 
XX, 24;  DeuL  vi,  8;  Josh.  v,6);  "a  good  land,  a  land 
of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  sfving 
oui>^  valleys  and  hills;  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley, 
and  vines,  apd  tig-trees,  and  pom^ranatcs;  a  land  of 
oil  oUve,  aniJ -honey;  a  land  wherein  thon  shalt  eat 
bread  without  seaicetwns"  (Deut.  viii,  7-8) ;  a  land  of 
hills  and  valleys,  and  ibaC-d'*'*''^  wataflf  the  imn  ef 
heaven;  a  land  whidi  Uie  LilXdthyGodcaietb  for:  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  aredS,ay>  opo"  it,fran  thi 
beginning  of  the  year  even  onto  iV?  **f  tb*  yest^ 
(xi,ll,12).  Those  accustomed  to  W»e™^^«>re,and 
the  full  gloiy  of  Western  harvests,  c/\ws  l'"**  *«- 
tUity  in  the  naked  biUs  and  bare  plainalC  I^*!''*'"^ 
A  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  whole  au^****  ^x**" 
ever,  and  a  careful  survey  of  the  oonntry,  provi*^  ^ 
words  of  the  sacred  penmen  were  not  exaggenJ!'- 

(a.)  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mii^*^ 
they  were  descrilHng  an  Eastern,  not  a  Weetem  ^ 
When  Moses  addressed  the  above  words  to  the  IsA 
ites,  be  was  accustomed,  and  sn  were  they,  to  the  * 
surfece,  and  ckwdlese,  rainless  sky  (rf*  Egypt,  aiKl  to  \ 
stem  desidatkin  erf  the  KnaiUc  desert.   Compared  w\ 

these,  FUestine  was  a  land  of  hUb  and  valleya,  of  rir*  ft 
and  fountains,  of  com  and  wine.  ■ 

[I.]  After  (he  "great  and  terrible  wiMcnw^'*  wirl 
its  "tiery  aerpents,"  iu  "scorpions,"  " drought, "  mm 
"  rocks  uf  flint" — the  alow  and  suluy  march  all  day  i1 
the  duat  ot  that  enormous  proccasion — the  eagw  lookln  J 
fwward  to  the  well  at  which  the  oicampment  was  toj 
be  pitched— the  crowding;  the  fighting,  the  danoTr  the 
bitter  disappmntment  aronnd  Uie  owdiean  of  wmt& 
when  at  last  the  desired  spot  was  reached— the  "U^t 
bread"  so  long  "  loathed''--the  rare  treat  of  animal  food 
when  the  quail  descended,  or  an  approach  to  the  e«a 
permitted  the  "^^M  ^?K9*^^^  *^ 
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straggle  for  a  painful  existence,  bow  graterul  most  have 
been  tbe  rest  afforded  by  the  I^and  of  Promise  !~how 
delicious  the  shade,  scanty  though  it  were,  of  tbe  bills 
and  rariiiw,  the  gushing  springs  and  green  plains,  even 
the  mere  wella  and  dstenu,  tbe  rineyaids  and  olive- 
yards  and  "  flruit^trees  in  abundance,"  the  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats,  covering  the  country  with  their  long  black 
lines,  the  bees  swarming  around  their  pendent  combs 
in  rock  or  wood !  Moreover  they  entered  tbe  coantry 
at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  when  it  was  arrayed  in  tbe 
fnll  glory  and  fteabiwss  of  iu  iaiet  qvingtidc,  before 
tbe  scorching  sun  of  summer  had  had  time  to  wither 
its  Sowers  and  embrown  its  vradure.  Taking  all  these 
dreamstances  into  account,  and  allowing  for  the  bold 
metaphors  of  Oriental  ^>e«ch — so  different  from  our  cold 
depredating  expressions — it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  those  wayworn  travellers  could  have  chosen  no 
fitter  words  to  expffias  what  their  new  country  was  to 
them  than  those  which  tbey  so  often  employ  in  tbe  ac- 
eooula  of  the  conquest — "  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
hon^,  the  glory  of  all  lands." 

[2.  J  Again,  although  the  variaUons  of  the  seasons  in 
Palestine  may  appear  to  us  slight,  and  tbe  atmosphere 
dry  and  bot,  yet  after  tbe  monotonous  climate  of 
Egypt,  where  rain  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  where  tbe 
difference  between  summer  and  winter  is  hardly  pe> 
cepUble,  the  "  r^  of  heaven"  must  hare  been  a  most 
grateful  novelty  in  iU  two  seasons,  tbe  fonner  and  tbe 
latter— tbe  ocauiional  enow  and  ice  of  the  winters  of 
Palestine,  and  the  burst  of  returning  spring,  must  have 
had  double  tbe  effect  which  they  would  produce  on  those 
accustomed  to  such  changes.  Nor  is  the  change  only 
a  relative  one ;  there  is  a  real  diSerence — doe  partly  to 
the  higher  latitode  of  Palestine,  partly  to  its  proximity 
to  tbe  sea— between  tbe  sultry  atmospbere  of  tbe  Egyp- 
tian valley  and  the  Invigorating  sea-breexes  which  blow 
over  tbe  hills  of  Ephvun  and  Judah. 

The  contrast  with  Egypt  would  tell  also  in  another 
way.  In  place  of  the  huge  overflowing  river,  whose 
only  variation  was  from  low  to  high,  and  from  high  to 
low  again,  and  which  Uy  at  the  lowest  level  of  that 
level  country,  so  that  all  irrigation  bad  to  be  done  by 
attlfidal  labor— "a  land  whoe  thou  sowedst  thy  seed 
and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot  like  a  garden  ct  berba^ 
—b  place  of  this,  they  were  to  find  themselves  in  a  land 
of  conatant  and  considerable  undulation,  where  the  wa- 
ter,  either  of  gushing  apnng,  or  deep  well,  or  flowing 
stream,  could  be  procured  at  the  most  varied  elevations, 
requiring  only  to  be  judictously  husbanded  and  skilfully 
ooodnet^  to  find  its  own  wqr  tbrougb  field  or  guden, 
whether  terraced  on  the  hUUsides  or  extended  to  the 
broad  bottoms.  Butsuch  a  change  was  not  compulsory. 
Those  who  preferred  tbe  climate  and  the  mode  of  cuUi- 
valion  of  Egypt  could  resort  to  the  lowland  plains  or 
the  Jordan  valley,  where  the  temperature  is  more  con- 
stant and  many  degrees  higher  than  on  the  more  ele- 
vated districts  of  the  country;  where  the  breezes  never 
penetrate,  where  the  light  fertile  soil  recalls,  as  it  did  in 
the  eariiest  times,  that  of  Egypt,  and  where  the  Jordan 
in  its  lowneas  of  level  pnaeota  at  least  one  poinl  of  ie> 
semblance  to  tbe  Nile. 

[8.]  In  tmth,  on  cbaer  eonnderation,  it  win  be  seen 
HM,  beneath  tbe  apparent  monotony,  there  is  a  variety 
in  tbe  Holy  Land  really  remarkable.  There  is  tbe  va- 
riety due  to  the  ditfereiice  of  level  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.  There  is  tbe  variety  of  climate 
and  of  natural  appearances,  proceeding  partly  from  those 
very  differences  of  level,  and  partly  from  the  proximity 
of  the  anow-c^iped  Hermon  and  Lebanon  on  tbe  north 
and  of  tbe  torrid  desert  on  the  south ;  and  which  ap- 
proximate the  climate,  in  many  respects,  to  that  of  re- 
gions mach  farther  north.  There  is  also  tbe  variety 
which  is  inevitably  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  sea 
—"the  eternal  freshness  and  liveliness  of  ocean." 

Each  of  tbeae  peculiaitlies  is  ooorinnally  reflected  in 
tbe  HArew  Htoaturew  Tbe  cootrut  between  tbe  high* 
laads  and  lowlands  is  more  than  implied  in  the  habitual 


forms  of  expression,  "going  vp"  to  Judah,  Jenualem, 
Hebron ;  "  going  down"  to  Jericho,  Capernaum,  Lydda, 
Cosarea,  Gaza,  and  Egypt.  More  than  this,  tbe  differ- 
ence is  tnariicd  unmistakably  in  tbe  lopogrqtldcal 
terms  which  so  abound  Iu  and  are  so  peculiar  to  tbis 
literature.  **  Tbe  mountains  of  Judah,"  "  tbe  monntains 
of  Israel,"  "  the  mountains  of  Napbtali "  are  the  names 
by  which  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  highlands  are 
designated.  The  predominant  names  for  the  towns  of 
tbe  same  district — (iibeah,  Geba,  Gaba,Gibeon  (meai^ 
ing  "bill");  Kamab,  Ramathaim  (the  "Iwow"  of  an 
eminence) ;  Mizpeb,  Zopbim,  Zephatbah  (all  modifica- 
tions of  a  root  signifying  a  wide  prospect) — nil  reflect 
tbe  elevation  of  tbe  region  in  which  they  were  situated. 
On  tbe  other  band,  the  great  lowUnd  districU  have 
each  their  peculiar  name.  The  sonthem  part  of  tbe 
mariUme  plain  is  "  tbe  Sbepbelah ;"  the  northern, "  Sha- 
ron;" tbe  valley  of  tbe  Jordan,  "ha-Arabab;"  names 
which  are  never  interchanged,  and  never  confounded 
with  the  terms  (such  as  emdt,  aadtal,  got)  ampli^ed  for 
the  ravines,  torrent-beds,  and  small  vijileys  of  tbe  higl^ 
lands.  See  Topographical  Tkrhs. 

The  differences  in  climate  are  as  frequently  mentioned. 
The  psalmists,  propbets,  and  historical  books  are  full  of 
allusions  to  the  fierce  beat  of  tbe  mid-day  sun  and  the 
dryness  of  summer ;  no  less  than  to  the  various  accom- 
paidawBts  of  winter— the  rain,  enow,  ftvst,  ice,  and  fogi 
—which  are  experienced  at  Jerusalem  and  other  places 
in  tbe  upper  country  quite  sufliciently  to  make  every  one 
familiar  with  them.  Even  tbe  sharp  alternations  be- 
tween tbe  beat  of  tbe  days  and  the  coldness  of  tbe 
nights,  which  strike  every  traveller  in  Palestine,  are 
mentioned.  Tbe  Israelites  practiced  no  commerce  by 
sea ;  and,  w^  tbe  single  exoeptioo  of  Joppa,  not  only 
possessed  do  harbor  along  tbe  whole  length  of  their 
coast,  but  had  no  word  by  which  to  denote  one.  Bat 
that  their  poets  knew  and  appreciated  tbe  phenomena 
of  tbe  sea  is  plain  from  such  expresrions  as  are  constanU 
ly  recurring  in  their  works—"  the  great  and  wide  sea," 
its  "ships,"  its  "monsters,"  its  roaring  and  dashil^; 
"  waves,"  its  "  deptb^"  its  "  sand,"  its  mariners,  the  per- 
ils of  its  navigation  (Psa.  cvii).  See  Ska. 

(&)  In  tbe  next  place,  Palestine  is  not  now  what  U 
then  was.  The  curse  la  upon  it.  Eighteen  centnriea 
of  war  and  ruin  and  neglect  have  passed  over  it.  Ita 
valleys  have  been  cropped  for  ages  without  the  least  at- 
tempt at  fertilizatian.  Its  terrace-walls  have  been  al- 
lowed to  crumble,  and  tbe  soil  has  washed  down  into 
the  ravines,  leaving  the  bill-sides  rocky  and  sterile. 
Ita  trees  have  been  cut  down,  and  never  replaced.  Its 
fields  have  been  desolated,  its  structures  pillaged,  and 
all  its  improvements  rutbiesBly,  destroyed.  The  utter 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  has  taken  away  all  incen- 
tive for  maintaining  the  resources  of  tbe  land,  and  ex- 
tortion has  robbed  it  of  the  last  vestiges  of  thrift.  What 
would  tbe  fairest  country  of  Europe  be  under  similar 
circumstances?  But  tbe  close  obeerver  can  still  see  tbe 
vast  resources  of  the  land,  and  abundant  evidences  of 
former  richness,  and  even  beauty.  The  products  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  sacred  writers  are  Jnst  those  for  which  its 
stal  and  climate  are  adapted.  The  wide  plains  fw 
wheat  and  barley ;  the  sheltered  glens  and  deep  warm 
vallej-8  for  the  pom^j^ranate,  the  olive,  and  tbe  palm ; 
the  terraced  slopes  of  bills  and  mountains  for  tbe  vine 
and  the  fig.  Then  there  are  the  oak-forests  still  on 
Basban;  tbeeve^;reenshrubberieson  Camel;  the  rich 
pastures  on  Sharon,  Moab,  and  Gilead;  and  the  full 
blush  of  spring  flowers  all  over  tbe  land. 

(2.)  Palestine  now  se^s  almost  deserted.  Few  conn- 
tries  in  the  old  world  are  so  thinly  peof^ed.  Some  of 
the  plains — the  lower  Jordan,  fur  example,  and  Southern 
Philistia — appear  to  be  "without  man  and  without 
beast."  Yet  in  no  country  are  there  sndi  abundant 
evidences  of  former  dense  population.  Every  avulable 
spot  on  (didn,  bill,  glen,  and  mountain  bears  traces  of 
culttvatioD.  It  is  "  a  land  of  miosJU  Evetywhere,  on 
plain  and  moont^  in  BC^^cdSfaO^^UtWb^tliiv 
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cliff,  are  Be«R  tbe  remaini  of  dtlct  and  vilhigct.  In 
Western  Paleatine  they  are  heaps  of  stones,  or  white 
dust  and  mbbnb  strewn  over  low  teUs ;  in  Eastern,  the 
nifns  are  often  of  great  extent  and  magnificence.  All 
this  accords  with  the  vast  populatiM  mentioned  alike 
hy  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  (Jndg.  xx,  17;  I 
Sato.  XV,  4;  1  Chron.  xxvit,  4-16)  and  of  the  New 
(Hate  T,  1 ;  ix,  88 ;  Luke  xii,  1,  etc.),  and  cun&rmed  by 
tbe  statemeota  of  Josephus. 

(8.)  It  has  been  seen  that  PalestiDe  has,  in  reality, 
only  one  river— the  Jordan ;  ret  it  has  sevenl  perennial 
streams,  such  as  the  Jabhok,  tbe  Amon,  and  the  historic 
KisbtHi;  and  also  the  Yarmuk,  the  Belns,  and  others  not 
mentioMd  in  the  Bible.  Its  mountains  also  abound 
with  winter  torrents.  Doubtless  these  were  sll  more 
copious  in  ancient  days,  when  forests  clothed  the  hills 
and  the  sott  was  fnlly  cultivated.  To  these  Moses  re- 
ferred, when  he  described  Palestine  as  "  a  land  of  brooks 
of  water."  Fountains  abound  among  the  hills — "foun- 
tains and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hllla"— 
and  throughout  the  country  an  vast  numbers  of  wdb 
and  dstems  and  aqaedncts,  showing  tbat  tbe  supply  of 
water  from  ordinary  sources  must  htnt  been  wimy* 
limited ;  and  illustrating  too  the  labors  of  the  patriarchs 
in  digging  wells,  and  their  hard  struggles  to  defend 
them  (Gen.  xxvi,  15;  2  Sam.  xxiiit  16;  John  iv,  S; 
Dent,  vi,  11).  SeeRivwL 

(4.)  Another  of  the  physical  ehaiacterittles  of  Pales- 
tine oDght  not  to  be  overlooked.  Its  limestone  strata 
abound  in  eaves,  especially  in  the  mountains  of  Judea, 
Some  are  of  immense  size,  as  that  at  KhureitAn,  near 
Bethlehem  (Unrray's  Handbook,  p.  *.i29).  Hany  of 
them  were  evidently  used  as  dTrelllngs  by  the  ancient 
inhabitanUi,  as  chose  near  Elcntheropolis  and  along  the 
boidet  of  Philistia  [ibid.  p.  266  sq.) ;  many  as  tombs, 
examples  of  which  ate  numerona  at  Jerusalem,  Hebron, 
and  Bethel;  many  as  stores  for  grain  and  f<^  for 
flocks  These  caves  are  often  mentioned  tn  sacred  his- 
tory. Lot  and  his  daughters  took  refuge  in  a  cave 
after  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (Gen.xix,30);  in  a  cave 
the  Are  kings  hid  themselves  when  pursued  by  Joshua 
(Josh,  X,  16) ;  in  the  caves  of  Adulluo,  Maon,  and  En- 
ge^  David  found  an  nylmn  (1  Sam.xxii,  1;  xxiv,8); 
in  ■  cave  Obadiah  concealed  tbe  prophets  of  the  Lord 
from  tbe  fury  of  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xviii,  4);  in  caves 
and  "dens"  and  "pits"  and  "holes"  the  Jews  were  ac- 
customed to  take  refuge  during  times  of  pressing  danger 
(Judg.  vi,  2;  1  Sam.  xiii,  6).  Consequently,  to  enter 
into  "  boles  of  the  rock  and  caves  of  the  earth"  was  em- 
j^yed  by  the  prophets  as  an  impressive  image  of  terror 
and  impending  calamity  (Isa.  il,  19 ;  Sev.  vi,  15,  16). 
The  tomb  of  Abraham  at  Machpelah  was  a  cave  ((Sen. 
3txili,I9);  our  Lord's  tomb  was  a  cave,  and  so  was  that 
of  Lszanis  (John  xi,  88),  and  those  in  which  the  tiada- 
tene  dtemoniacs  dwelt  (Hark  v,  8).  In  later  times, 
caves  became  strongholds  for  robbm  (Joseph.  War,  {, 
16, 2),  and  places  of  refuge  for  conquered  patriots  (,Life, 
74, 76).  Caves  and  grottos  have  also  played  an  im- 
portant part  In  die  traditionaTy  history  erf  Palestine. 
■*  Wherever  a  aaeied  association  had  to  be  Hxed,  a  cave 
vas  immediately  selected  or  found  as  its  home"  (Stan- 
ley, p.  151, 486. 505).   See  Cave. 

(5.)  Few  things  are  a  more  constant  source  of  surprise 
to  the  stranger  in  the  Holy  Land  than  the  manner  in 
Which  the  hill-tops  are,  throughout,  selected  for  habita- 
tion. A  town  in  a  valley  is  a  rare  exception.  On  the 
other  hand,  scarcely  a  single  ontnenee  of  the  multitude 
always  in  sight  but  is  crowned  with  its  dty  or  village, 
inhat»ted  or  in  ruins,  often  so  placed  as  if  not  accessibil- 
ity but  inaccessibility  bad  been  the  object  of  its  build- 
ew.  And  indeed  such  was  their  objecu  These  groups 
of  naked,  forlorn  structures — piled  irregularly  one  over 
the  other  on  the  curve  of  the  hill-top,  their  rectangular 
outline,  fiat  roofs,  and  blank  walls,  suggestive  to  the 
Western  mind  rather  of  fastness  than  <rf  peaceful  habi- 
tation, anrtounded  by  filthy  heaps  of  tbe  rubbish  of 
"mturiea,  ai^mwdied  only    tbe  oamnrwinding  path, 


worn  white,  on  tbe  gray  or  brown  bceaat  of  tbe  hill— m 
the  lineal  descendants,  if  indeed  they  do  noc  sometimei 
contain  tbe  actual  remain^of  tbe  **feaoed  citieB,fnK 
and  walled  op  to  heaven,"  which  are  ao  fkeqaeotly  ne>- 
tionedintbeiecordsofthelaraeUrialioasiqisesL  Thry 
bear  witnna  now,  no  Ices  surely  than  tbey  did  «vn  ii 
that  early  age,  and  as  they  have  done  throi^  all  Ac 
ravages  and  eonqnesta  of  thirty  centuries,  to  tbe  iase- 
curity  of  tbe  country — to  tbe  continual  risk  of  snddv 
plunder  and  destruction  incurred  by  cboae  nab  em^ 
to  take  up  their  dwelling  in  tbe  plun.  Another  aai 
hardly  less  valid  reason  for  Uw  pnctioe  in  fumisbed  b 
the  terms  of  our  Lord's  well-known  apolog«e — naai^, 
the  treacherous  nature  of  the  loose  alluvial  **  saad"  d 
the  plain  under  the  sudden  rush  of  the  winter  t«- 
renu  from  the  n^ghboring  biUa,  as  oooipsred  wiik 
the  safety  and  firm  foundation  attaiodble  Iqr  boiUii^ 
on  the  nakad  "lo^"  rftbe  hUla  tbemaelvea  QUAn, 
24-27). 

These  hill-towns  were  not  what  gave  the  ImmSm 

their  main  difficulty  in  tbe  occupation  of  the  oooany. 
Wherever  strength  of  arm  and  fleetDeaa  of  foot  avaStd, 
there  those  hardy  warriore,  fierce  as  Uom,  sodden  mA 
swift  as  eag1e^  sure-footed  and  fleet  as  the  wild  deer  aa 
tbe  bills  (1  Chron.  xii,  8;  2  Sam.  1,28;  ii,  18),eanl« 
conquered.  It  was  in  the  plains,  where  tbe  bones  sad 
chariots  of  the  Canaanites  and  PhiUatbaen  had  apaean 
manoBuvre,  that  they  fUled  to  dlriodge  the  nborigbw^ 
Judah  "drave  out  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  rooontain,  bat 
could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitnnia  of  the  valley,  be- 
cause they  had  chariots  of  iron;  .  .  .  oetther  did  Ms- 
nasseh  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Betbsbmn  . . .  mr 
Megiddo,"  in  the  plain  of  Eadraekm ;  .  .  .  "  neither  did 
Ephraim  drive  out  tbe  Canaanites  thai  dwelt  in  UeMr," 
on  tbe  maritime  plain  near  Ramleh;  .  .  .  "nettberiU 
Aabw  drive  ont  tbe  inhabitants  of  Aecbo. . . .  And  tbe 
Amorites  forced  tbe  ehiklien  of  Dan  into  tbe  moontMB, 
for  they  would  not  suite  them  to  oome  down  into  the 
valley"  (Judg.  i,  19-84).  Thus  in  this  case  tbe  ordinaiy 
conditions  erf  conquest  were  reversed — tbe  conqaaon 
took  the  bills,  the  conquered  kept  the  jdMns.  To  a 
people  ao  exdnsive  as  tbe  Jews  there  moec  have  been 
R  constant  antisAuAton  in  the  devatioa  and  innceessibil' 
ity  of  their  highland  r^ions.  This  is  evident  in  amy 
page  of  their  literature,  which  is  tinged  tbraogboat 
with  a  highland  coloring;  The  "  mountains"  were  to 
"bring  peace,"  the  "little  hills  justice  to  tbe  people:" 
when  plenty  came,  the  com  was  to  flourish  on  the  "  top 
of  the  mountains"  (Psa.  Ixxii,  8, 16).  In  like  manner 
tbe  mountains  were  to  be  joyful  before  Jebovah  wbta 
he  came  to  Judge  his  people  (xcviii,  8).  What  gave 
ita  keenest  ating  to  tbe  Babylonian  eonqneat  wa«  tbe 
eon^deration  that  the  "mouotainB  of  Imd,"  tbe  ** an- 
cient high  placeB,"bad  become  a  "prey  and  a  dcrisioa;' 
wbile,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  tbe  most  joyful  eircuai- 
stances  of  the  restoration  is  that  the  mountains  "diall 
yield  their  fruit  as  before,  and  be  setUed  after  tbor  oU 
estates"  (Ezek.  xxxvi,  1, 8, 11).  But  it  is  needless  la 
multiply  instances  of  this^  which  pervades  tbe  writings 
of  the  psalmists  and  prophets  in  a  truly  remarkabk 
manner,  and  must  be  familiar  to  every  student  of  tbe 
Bible.  (See  the  citations  in  Stanley's  Siaai  and  Pfd. 
cb.  ii,  viii.)  Nor  was  it  unacknowledged  by  the  snr- 
rounding  heathen.  We  have  their  own  testimony  that 
in  their  estimation  Jehovah  was  the  "  God  of  the  moun- 
tains'* (1  Kings  XX,  28),  and  they  showed  their  appreci- 
ation of  the  fact  by  fighting  (aa  already  noticed),  wbcn 
posrible,  in  tbe  fowlands.  The  contrast  is  atron^y 
brought  out  in  the  repeated  expresrion  of  the  paalmistt: 
"  Some,"  like  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines  of  the  tow* 
lands,  "  put  their  trust  in  chariots  and  some  in  bofses: 
but  we" — we  rooantaineers,  from  oar  "  sanctnaiy"  on 
tbe  heights  of  "  Zton" — "  will  remember  the  name  of 
Jehovah  our  <iod,"  "the  God  of  Jacob  our  father,"  the 
Bhepheid-warriw,  whoae  only  weapons  were  ewoid  and 
bow— tbe  God  who  is  nowyiMiirii  fortreaa  for  as— "at 
whose  eomnund  b(#2diaiidtjrid«Agi£fidlett,'*  **  who 
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tiiinicaithecbBriotsbithefln"(Pu.x3Ll,7;  xlvi,7- 
11;  bcxTl,2.6). 

Bat  the  hills  vera  oeeupifid  by  other  edifices  hendes 
the  "  faiced  citks."  The  riny  wbite  domes  which  ttsnd 
perched  here  and  there  on  the  auinmlts  of  the  emineiKes, 
aiid  mark  the  holy  ground  in  which  smne  Mohammedan 
saint  is  reuing— sometimea  sUndtng  alone,  sometimes 
near  the  village,  in  eithv  case  surrounded  with  a  rude 
enclosure,  and  overshadowed  with  the  grateful  shade 
and  pleaeaiK  color  of  terebinth  or  carDl>— these  are  the 
■oreeaMra  irf  the  "high  places"  or  sanetuaiics  so  «od- 
Mantly  denounced  by  the  prophets,  and  which  wen  set 
np  "on  every  high  bill  and  under  every  green  tree" 
(Jer.ii,20;  Eiek.vi,18).  SeeHiLU 

(6.)  Id  the  preceding  description  allusion  has  been 
made  to  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Holy 
Land.    Bat  it  is  imposrible  to  dose  this  account  with- 
out mentioniDg  a  debet  which  is  even  more  character- 
istic— its  lack  of  moouments  and  personal  r^cs  of  the 
nation  who  possessed  it  for  so  raaoy  centuries,  and  gave 
it  its  <^im  to  our  veneration  and  affection.  When 
compared  with  other  nations  of  equal  antiquity — Egypt, 
Greece,  Aaeyria — the  contrast  is  truly  remariiable.  In 
Egypt  and  Greece,  and  also  in  As^rria,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  at  present  extends,  we  find  a  aeries  of  baild- 
inga  reaching  down  from  the  most  remote  and  mysteri- 
ous andqui^— A  chain  of  which  hndly  a  link  is  wut- 
ing,  and  wfildi  reoofda  the  ptognm  of  the  people  in 
civ^sation,  art,  and  religion  as  certainly  as  the  build- 
ings a(  the  medim^  architects  do  that  of  the  varions 
ntdons  of  modem  Europe.   We  possess  also  a  multi- 
tude of  objects  of  use  and  ornament,  belonging  to  those 
uatioas,  truly  astonishii^  in  number,  and  pertaining  to 
every  station,  oOee,  and  act  in  thrir  offldal,  reti^ns, 
and  domeatie  lif^   But  in  Palestine  it  is  not  too  noch 
to  say  that  there  does  not  exist  a  t&a^t  ediflee,  or  part 
ofane^flce^of  which  we  can  be  sure  that  it  is  of  a  date 
anterior  to  the  Christian  lera.   Excavated  tombe^  cis- 
terns, flights  of  stairs,  which  are  encoontmd  every- 
where, are  of  course  out  of  the  question.    They  may 
be — some  of  them,  such  as  the  tombs  of  Hinnom  and 
Shilofa,  probably  are— of  very  great  age,  older  than  any- 
tldi^  else  in  the  ooontty.   But  there  ia  no  evidence 
cither  way,  wad  as  fhr  as  the  history  of  art  is  concerned 
nothing  would  be  gained  if  their  age  were  ascertained. 
The  only  ancient  buildings  of  which  we  can  speak  with 
certainty  are  those  that  were  erected  by  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  during  their  occupation  of  the  country.  Not 
Uiat  these  bnildii^  have  not  a  certain  individuality 
which  separates  them  from  any  mere  Greek  or  Roman 
building  in  Greece  or  Rome ;  but  the  fact  is  certain 
that  not  one  of  them  was  built  while  the  Israelites  were 
roasters  of  die  country,  and  before  the  dau  at  which 
Western  nations  began  to  get  a  footing  in  Palestine. 
Ab  with  the  buildings,  so  with  other  memorials.  With 
one  exception,  the  mnseunis  of  Europe  do  not  possess  a 
■tn^  piece  of  pottery  or  metal-work,  a  single  weapon 
or  household  ntennl,  an  ornament  or  a  piece  of  armor,  of 
Iffadittdi  malifl^  which  ean  give  os  the  least  conosption 
of  the  manners  or  outward  api^iances  of  the  naUon  be- 
foTC  the  date  of  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
The  coins  form  the  single  exception.  A  few  rare  speci- 
mens still  exist,  the  oldest  of  them  attributed — though 
even  that  is  matter  of  dispute — to  the  Maccabees,  and 
their  rodenees  and  insignificance  furnish  a  stronger  evi- 
dence than  even  tbrir  absence  oonU  imply  rfthe  total 
want  of  ait  among  the  IsnMlitesu 

It  may  be  said  that  Palestine  is  now  only  in  the 
tame  condition  as  Asmrria  before  the  recent  researches 
hought  so  mnch  to  light.  Bdt  the  two  cases  are  not 
pvaUeL  The  atnl  of  Babylonia  is  a  loose  loam  or  sand, 
of  the  description  best  fitted  for  covering  np  and  pre- 
Krvhig  the  relics  of  former  ages.  On  the  other  hand, 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  Holy  Land  Is  hard  and  rocky, 
*dA  the  aril  ties  Id  the  v^Ieys  and  lowlands,  where 
tbc  ciiiea  wen  very  tarely  baitt.  If  any  store  of  Jew- 
iAm^ven  temafadag  embedded  w-Udden  in  si^ 


able  ground — ae,  for  example,  in  the  loose  mass  of  debris 
whieh  «oala  the  dopes  around  Jenualem— we  should 
expect  occasionally  to  find  articles  which  might  be 
recognised  as  Jewish.  This  was  the  case  iD,.^syria. 
Long  before  the  mounds  were  explored.  Rich  brought 
home  many  fragments  of  inscriptions,  bricks,  and  en> 
graved  stones,  which  were  picked  up  on  the  snrfKe,  and 
were  evidently  the  productions  of  some  nation  whose 
art  was  not  then  known.  But  in  Palestine  the  only  ob- 
jects hitherto  discovered  have  all  belonged  to  the  West 
— etdns  or  arms  of  the  Qredts  ne  Romans. 

The  boildings  already  mentliMted  as  bong  JewUh  in 
character,  thouii^  carried  out  with  foreign  deuils,  are 
thefollowii^:  The  tombs  of  the  kings  and  of  the  judges; 
the  buildings  known  as  the  tombs  of  Abealom,  Zecha- 
riah,  St.  James,  and  Jehoshaphat;  the  monolith  at  Silo- 
am— all  in  the  ndgbborhood  of  Jerusalem ;  the  ruined 
•yoagfigat*  at  Udrai  and  Ntlm.  But  there  are 
two  edUoes  which  seem  to  Imst  a  charactw  of  their  own, 
and  do  not  so  dearty  betray  the  s^le  ci  the  West. 
These  are  the  endosure  loond  the  sacred  care  at  He- 
bron, and  portions  of  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern 
walla  of  the  Haram  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  vaulted  pas- 
sage below  the  Aksa.  Of  the  former  it  is  impasBible  to 
speak  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The  latter 
will  be  more  fully  noticed  under  the  head  of  Tkhflk  ;  it 
is  sBlBcicnt  here  to  name  one  or  two  eimrideratioiis  which 
seem  to  bear  against  their  being  of  dder  date  than  Her- 
od. (1.)  Herod  is  distinctiy  ssid  by  Jotephus  to  have 
removed  the  old  foundations,  and  laid  others  in  their 
stead,  endosing  double  the  original  area  (A  itt,  xv,  11,8; 
War,  i,  91, 1).  (2.)  The  part  of  the  wall  which  all  ac- 
knowledge to  be  the  oldest  contains  the  springing  of  an 
arch.  This  and  the  vanlted  passage  can  hardly  he  as- 
tigned  to  builders  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Rmnans. 
(8.)  The  masonry  of  these  magnificent  stones  (absurdly 
called  the  "bevengon  which  so  much  stress  has  been 
laid,  is  not  exdusively  Jewish  or  even  Eastern.  It  is 
found  at  Persepolis;  it  is  aW  found  at  Cnidos  and 
throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  at  Athens— not  on  stones 
of  such  enormous  size  aa  these  at  JvnsalMn,  but  similBr 
in  their  woriunanship. 

M.  Rdnan,  in  his  recent  i«p«t  of  hts  jaoeeediB^  in 
Phmiida,  has  named  two  dreanstauces  which  mast 
have  had  a  great  effect  in  suppressing  art  or  architect- 
ure among  the  andent  Isradites,  while  their  very  ex- 
istence proves  that  the  people  had  no  genius  in  that  di- 
rection. These  are  (1)  the  prohibition  of  sculptured 
representations  of  living  creatures,  and  (2)  the  command 
not  to  build  a  temple  anywhere  hut  at  Jerasalem.  The 
hewing  or  polishing  of  building -stones  was  even  for- 
bidden. "  What,"  he  adcs,  "  would  Greece  hsve  been, 
if  it  had  been  iR^al  to  build  any  temples  but  at  Delphi 
or  Eleusis?  In  ten  centuries  the  Jews  had  only  three 
temples  to  build,  and  of  these  certainly  two  were  erect- 
ed nnder  the  guidance  of  foreigners.  The  existence  of 
^Bgoguee  dates  fkx>m  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
the  Jews  then  naturally  employed  the  Greek  style  of 
mdiiteettff^  which  at  that  time  rdgaed  nniveiadly.'' 

In  bet  the  btadites  newt  lost  the  feeling  vt  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  early  pastoral  nomad  life.  Long  after 
the  nation  had  been  settied  in  the  country,  the  cry  of 
those  earlier  days, "  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  1"  was  heard 
in  periods  of  exdtemenL  The  prophets,  sick  of  the 
luxury  of  the  cities,  are  constantly  recalling  the  **  t/eaU" 
of  that  dmpler,  less  artificial  Ulie;  and  the  Temple  of 
Solomon — nay,  even  perhaps  ofZernbbidid — was  spoken 
of  to  the  last  as  the  "  tent  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  the 
"  place  where  David  had  pitched  bis  tent."  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that,  eminent  as  Jews  have  been  in  other 
departments  of  art,  science,  and  afiairs,  no  Jew  ish  archi- 
tect, painter,  or  sculptor  has  ever  achieved  any  signal 
success.  See  ARCumtCTURE;  AtmncEB. 
■s^TI.  Climate,  etc — 1.  Temperature. — Probably  thm  is 
llomiitry  in  the  wDrid  of  the  same  extent  which  em- 
braces a  greater  variety  in  this  respect  than  ndeatine. 
On  Monnt  Hermon,  at  itti^Q^jin^  Xtail^i^i&m^oKh 
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«  region  of  peipetual  now,  Fmo  this  we  dctceod  BOO  I 
cessively  by  the  peaks  of  Banhu  and  Upper  Galilee, 
where  the  oak  and  pine  flourisli,  to  the  hiUa  of  Judah 
and  Samaria,  where  the  vine  and  fig-tree  are  at  home, 
to  the  plaiiM  of  the  seaboard,  where  the  palm  and  banana 
produce  their  fruit,  down  to  the  sultry  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  on  which  we  dud  tropical  heat  and  tropical  vegeta- 
tion. To  determine  with  scientific  accuracy  the  various 
shades  of  climate,  and  to  arrange  throughout  the  country 
exact  isothermal  lines,  would  require  a  long  eoies  trf" 
observationa  made  at  a  number  of  dUtinct  points  now 
scarcely  ever  vinted  by  scientific  men.  Sufficient  data ; 
exitt,  however,  to  aflbrd  a  good  general  view  of  the  cli- 
mate—a  view  aufllcieotly  accurate  for  the  UluMmion  tif 
the  Bible. 

Along  the  summits  of  the  central  ridge  of  Palestine, 
and  over  the  taUe-land  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  temper* 
atine  is  pretty  nearly  eqnaL  The  oold  in  winter  is 
aiKnetimes  sei'ere.  The  thermometer  has  been  known 
to  fall  as  low  as  28°  Fahr.,  and  fhwt  hardens  the  ground 
— more,  however,  on  the  eastern  plains  than  on  the  Ju- 
dttan  hills.  Snow  falls  nearly  every  winter;  it  seldom 
lies  longer  than  a  day  or  two ;  but  in  the  winter  of  11167 
it  was  eight  inches  deep,  and  it  covered  the  eastern 
plains  for  a  fortnight.  The  results  were  disastrous. 
Kearly  a  fourth  of  the  bouses  of  Damascus  were  injured, 
and  some  of  th»  flat-roofed  bazaars  and  mosques  were 
left  heaps  of  ruin.  South  of  Hebron  snow  ia  rare,  and 
frost  less  intense.  Along  the  seaboard  of  Philistia  and 
Sharon,  and  in  the  Jordan  valley,  snow  and  frost  are 
unknown ;  bat  on  the  coast  farther  north  very  slight 
frost  is  sometimes  felt.  Snow  is  rarely  seen  whitening 
the  ground  below  an  elevation  of  2000  feet. 

1^  Bummer  heat  varies  greatly  in  diflerent  locali- 
ties. It  is  moat  intense  along  the  abores  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  owing  in  part  to  the  depression,  and  in  part  to  the 
reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  white  mountains. 
The  temperature  at  Engedi  is  probably  as  high  as  that 
of  Theb^  The  beat,  the  evaporation,  and  the  foetid 
atmosphere  render  the  whole  of  this  plain  dangerous  to 
Europeans  during  the  summer  months.  Tiberias  is  not 
so  hot  as  Jericho,  but  it  is  senubly  hotter  than  the  coast 
pliUu,  where,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sea-bieexe, 
which  sets  in  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  foreuooa  and  con- 
tinues tilt  two  hours  after  sunset,  the  heat  is  not  oppres- 
sive. The  dry  soil  and  dry  atmosphere  make  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  salubrious.  Palms  flourish  luxuriantly 
and  produce  their  fruit  at  Gaza,  Joppa,  Haifa,  and  as  far 
north  88  Sidon  and  Beyrut;  they  also  bear  fruit  in  fa- 
TOiable  positions  on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  At  Hebron, 
Jerusalem,  along  the  summit  of  the  central  ridge,  and  on 
the  eastern  plateau,  the  heat  is  never  intense,  the  ther- 
mometer rarely  riiiing  to  90°  in  the  shade,  though  the 
bright,  doudl^  sun  aud  white  soil  make  open-air  Ubor 
and  travel  exhausting  and  dangerous.  Tbe  following 
results  of  Dr.  Barclay's  obeervations  at  Jerusalem,  ex- 
tending over  five  years  (18fil-i855), are  important: 

"The  ffreateet  range  of  the  thermometer  on  any  year 
was  &9°  Pnhr.  The  highest  elevailoa  of  the  mercury  war 
•8^.  Under  favorable  exposnre,  immediately  before  sun- 
rise, on  one  occasion.  It  fell  to  2Bf>.  Tho  mean  annnal  av- 
erage of  temueratnre  la  66.0°;  Jnly  and  ADini«t  are  Ihe 
hottest  miintba,  January  (be  coldest.  The  coldest  time  Is 
about  snnriee :  the  warmeot  noon ;  eniuet  is  about  the 
mean,  Tbe  nverage  temperM'nre  uTJaimary,  tbe  coldest 
month,  dnring  Ave  years,  wi  a  lO^tP;  of  Aognat,  tbe  warm, 
est  month, » JO." 

The  temperature  of  Damascus  is  lower  than  that 

of  Jerusalem.  The  highest  range  of  the  thermometer 
noted  was  88°,  tbe  lowest  29°.  The  mercury  rarely  rises 
above  SI?  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  At  Shuml&n,  on 
Lebanon,  the  highest  range  of  the  thermometer  was  82° 
(Aug.  22);  and  the  average  of  that  month  was  76°. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  Dr.  Foibes  (^EdiiAutyk 
New  Pkitot.  Jour.  A|Hil,  1862),  tbe  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  Beyrdt  is  69°,  of  Jerusalem  62.6'^,  and  of 
Jericho  72^.  That  of  Jerusalem  differs  widely  from  Dr. 
Barclay's  average ;  «nd  Jericho  appears  to  be  too  low. 


3.  Am^IoPklestine  tbe  ■otamnaliainsGomoHKi  ' 
about  tbe  end  of  October.  In  Lebanon  they  are  a  Dosa 
earlier.  Tbqr  ate  usually  aeoanpaiued  by  Ihuadcrul 
lightning  (Jtt,  x,  IS).  They  continue  during  tm  a 
Uiree  d^  at  n  time,  not  constantly,  but  falling  didy 
in  the  night;  then  there  is  an  interval  of  sonny  wtaiih  I 
er.  The  quantity  »l  lain  in  October  is  small  Tbe  scxi  I 
four  months  may  be  called  the  runy  seaioa,  but  em 
then  tbe  fall  is  not  continuous  for  any  lengtheoed  pe- 
riod. The  showers  are  often  extraBdy  heavy.  Ii 
April  rain  laUa  at  intemb;  in  Hay  tbe  shown  m 
less  frequent  nod  lighter,  and  at  the  dose  of  that  BooA 
they  cease  altogether.  No  r^  falls  in  Menine  b 
June,  July,  August,  oc  September,  except  on  oocaiou 
so  rare  as  to  cause  not  merely  surprise,  but  alarm ;  snd 
not  a  cloud  is  seen  in  the  heavens  as  large  a*  a  mii'i 
b8nd(l  Sam.xii,17  sq.;  C«nt.ii,il).  InLebsnaaibe 
oUmate  in  this  respect  is  somewhat  dilliennL  In  UsS 
rain  Ml  at  Sbumlio  on  June  27  and  8^  and  ««  Aaf.  i, 
9,  and  12;  and  in  Damascus^  on  rare  occantna,  nin  ii 
seen  in  tbe  nxMitb  of  June.  In  Lebanon  also  dood*  are  , 
occasionally,  though  not  frequently,  seen  daring  the  ^ 
Bummer  months.  Dr.  Barclay  gives  tbe  fdkmiog  avo- 
age  of  the  rainfaU  at  Jerusalem  during  seven  isainsi: 
ltU6-47,  59  inches;  1847-48,  55  inches;  Iftl8-ti,e0i 
inches;  1850-^1,  85  inches;  1651-52.  6o  inches;  1^ 
68,  44  inches;  180S-64, 28.9  incbei.  Thispvcssgm- 
eral  yeariy  average  of  66.5  indiea,  whidi  is  S5  incta 
above  the  mean  annual  rainfall  in  England,  and  viilds 
one  inch  of  that  in  Keswick,  Cumberland,  the  wtttes  I 
part  of  England  (£%  qf  iMe  Cmtt  Kii^p.ili,it»; 
Whitty,  WaitrSMppfyefJenu(UeM,p,m).  SeelULt. 

8.  iSeoMm.  —  Only  two  seasons  are  expnsrfy  nm- 
tioned  in  the  Bible;  but  tbe  rabbins  (Tktawd)  mik* 
six,  apparently  founding  their  diviaioB  upon  Gen.  m 
22,  They  are  as  follows:  (1.)  Sttd-time:  OcUbtri* 
December.  (2.)  Winitr:  December  to  FeUuary.  (1) 
Cvid:  February  to  April  (4.)  Hanat!  April  to  Jnoe. 
(6.)  Ifeat:  June  to  August.  (6.)  SMmmer:  Angiut » 
October.  These  diviuons  are  artutraiT.  Seed-time 
now  commences  in  October  after  tbe  first  rains,  and  axh 
tinnes  ttU  January.  Harvest  in  tbe  lower  vaUey  of  the 
Jordan  aometimes  bepns  M  the  doae  trf'llardi;  ia  the 
hill  country  trf  Judna  it  is  neariy  n  manth  later,  sol  is 
Lebanon  it  rarely  b^ina  before  June;  and  is  not  («a> 
pleted  in  the  higher  regions  till  tbe  end  of  July.  After 
the  heavy  Cdls  of  rain  in  November  tbe  young  gws 
shoots  up,  and  tbe  ground  is  covered  with  verdnn  it 
December.  In  January,  oranges,  lemons,  and  citnos 
are  ripe;  and  at  its  dose,  in  OiYoraMe  scasoni^the  J- 
mond-tree  puts  out  its  Uossomi.  In  Febmsrr  toA 
March  the  apricot,  pear,  apple,  and  plum  are  ia  flom 
In  May,  l^>rioot8  are  ripe ;  and  during  the  same  amtk 
melons  are  produced  in  the  warm  fdains  aroimd  tbe  Sea 
of  Galilee.  In  June,  figs,  cherries,  and  plums  lipn: 
and  the  roses  of  the  "  Valley  of  Roees,"  near  Jeraaiita. 
and  of  tbe  gardens  of  Damascus,  are  gatfaeicd  tot  iht 
manufacture  of  rose-water.  August  is  tbe  ammf 
month  of  tbe  fruit  sesson,  during  which  the  pif^  4r< 
peaeb,  and  pomegranate  are  in  pofection.  Tfaevinup 
extends  on  through  September.  In  Ai^nt  vegetatke 
languishes.  Tbe  cloudless  sky  and  burning  sun  dry  if 
all  moisture.  The  grass  withers,  the  flowers  &df.  the 
bushes  and  shrubs  uke  a  bard  gray  look,  tbe  sail 
comes  dust,  and  the  country  assurew  the  aspect  of  > 
parched,  barrm  desert  Tbe  only  exception  to  tbit 
general  bareness  ai«  tbe  onnge-groves  of  Joppsasd 
those  few  portions  of  tbe  soil  whi^  are  iirigated.  Sec 
Agriculturk. 

The  foUowing  are  tbe  principal  worim  from  which  ia- 
formation  may  be  obtained  regarding  tbe  dinute 
Palestine  and  Syria:  (1.)  Au  Ecomomical  CaitaAtr  ^ 
PaUitint,  by  Buhte,  translated  by  Taykw,  and  insencd 
among  the  fragmenta  appended  to  Cabnet's  DkL  of  ik 
BibU.  (2.)  Walchii  CaUmdarimm  Aifailiw.  ed.  J.  U 
Michaelio,  1755.    (8.)  V^ney,  Kmkms  «a  Sfrir,  tU, 

1787.  (4.)  SGbiM«^MM)§riir^^ 
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iu,1888.  (6.)Rafls^^r,AnKK,ete.  («.)  Bobinson, 
It£*.  panim.  (7.)  Kitto,  Phynail  Hittory  of  Paleitine, 
cb.  vii.  (8.)  Barclay,  City  of  tA«  OvkU  King,  p.  49  sq^ 
414  sq.  (9.)  Vtm  Wildenbnich  and  Petermaoii,  in  Jour- 
nal of  R.G.8.  voL  XX ;  aod  Poole,  in  toL  zxvi  (10.) 
Fortwa,  iD  Edmiwr^  Ntm  J^UbmpkieeU  Journal,  April, 
1862.  (U.)  VjubiSW  Natural  Bitorg  of  Airppo^vf 
fall  infonnation  r^irding  the  climate  and  products  of 
NoTtbem  Syria.  See  Calkkdar,  Jewish. 
4^VlLJfaftfrgf  Hutory.—\.  PioW*.— The  various  plant* 
mSflHItned  in  the  Kble  are  fully  treated  of  in  this  work 
under  their  proper  lUUiiee.  It  ia  not  neceaaaiy  here  to 
repeat  what  it  iiUddsewben,  nor  is  U  intended  to  give 
anything  like  a  Tiaaa4  of  tbe  botany  of  Palestine.  All 
tbat  is  aimed  at  ia  to  give  aome  of  the  leading  featnres 
of  tbe  vegetation  of  the  country — to  mention  some  of  l  he 
principal  plants  now  existing,  and  the  locidities  in 
which  they  abound.  Tbe  diversity  of  climate  in  Pales- 
tine  has  already  been  noticed.  There  is  a  regular  gra- 
dation from  the  cold  of  Northern  Europe  to  the  beat  of 
the  tzDpica.  Tbb  prodooes  a  eorreapoading  varied  of 
T^etaCioD.  Ibiiy  of  tbe  plants  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Aftica  we  finind  in  the  respeetive  departments  of  Pal- 
estine. On  the  moaniain-tope  of  Kermon,  Basban,  and 
GaUlee  the  products  of  the  cold  regions  of  tbe  north 
grow  luxuriantly;  on  the  coast  plain  are  some  peculiar 
to  Eastern  A«a ;  and  in  the  deep  ralley  of  tbe  Jordan 
an  African  flora  abounds, 

(1.)  OBUieiiocthemmonntain-ridgee,andinBashan, 
the  oak  and  pine  ue  tbe  principal  natund  or  forest  trea ; 
the  former  sometimes  forming  dense  woods,  and  growing 
to  a  great  size.  The  cedar  is  now,  and  was  probably  al- 
ways, amflned  to  tbe  higher  regions  of  Lebanon.  Among 
smaller  trees  and  hashes  are  the  juniper,  dwarf  elder, 
sumac  {RKaa),*oA  hawthorn ;  the  iry,  honeysuckle,  and 
sfuDC  apedcs  Vt  rose  are  met  with,  but  not  in  great  abun- 
daoee.  Tbe  oeMnated  *'oak  of  Basban"  appears  to  be 
the  Qntrau  .£gUopt;  it  has  a  massive  trunk,  riiort 
gnaried  anna,  and  a  round,  compact  top^  It  abo  aboonds 
in  Gilead,  all  over  Jebel  el-Heish,  and  Galilee.  An  oak 
of  another  and  smaller  variety  {Qufvau  Cocdfera), 
growing  in  bushes,  not  unlike  English  hawthorn  in 
form,  and  having  a  leaf  resembling  holly,  bat  smaller, 
spreads  over  Cumel,  the  ridge  Samaria,  and  the 
westMii  slopfs  of  the  monnti^  of  Judno,  sometimes 
foraiing  impenetrable  Junf^  Tntermixed  with  It  in 
some  places  are  found  the  arbutus,  hawthorn,  pistachio, 
and  carob  or  locust-tree.  Common  brambles  are  abun- 
dant, as  well  as  tbe  styrsx,  tbe  bay,  tbe  wild  olive,  and 
more  rarely  tbe  thorny  Patiuna  A  culeatut,  or  "  Christ's 
tbom."  In  tbe  lowlands  are  the  plane-tree,  efycamore, 
and  pahn;  bat  none  of  them  sbandant.  Along  the 
sandy  downs  o(  Sharon  and  Philistfa  grows  the  mari- 
time pine ;  and  on  tb«  banks  of  streams  are  the  willow, 
oleander,  »d  gigantic  reeds.  In  the  Jordan  vaHey  and 
along  the  Dead  Sea  are  found  the  nubk  {Zityphut  Spma- 
Ckritti),  papyrus,  tamarisk,  acacia,  retama  (a  kind  of 
broom),  sea-pink,  Dead-Sea  apple  {JSolaiatm  Sodomaim), 
tbe  Sidanitet  jSggptiaea,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
several  specie*  of  willow  and  reed. 

(2.)  The  hills  and  plains  of  Psiestinfl  abound  In,fCi>Mn. 
In  enly  spring  large  sections  of  the  eorniny  are  covered 
with  them,  looking  like  a  vast  natural  parterre.  The 
noet  eooapicnmis  among  them  are  the  lily,  tnlip,  anem- 
one, poppy,  hyacinth,  cyclamen,  star  of  Bethlehem, 
crocua,  and  mallow.  Thistles  are  seen  on  plain  and 
OMHuitMn  in  infinite  number  and  great  variety—some 
mail  and  ereeping,  with  bright  blue  wpiata,  others  large 
and  fonnidable,  with  beads  like  the  floil^  of  tbe  an- 
deat  Britons.  On  the  hills  are  also  foand  vast  quanti> 
^ea  of  aiomatia  sbrnbs,  which  fill  the  air  with  fragrance ; 
anong  them  are  the  sage,  thyme,  and  sweet  marjoram. 

(fk)  The  cultivated  trees  and  plants  in  Palestine  in- 
clude most  of  those  common  in  Europe,  with  many  oth- 
en  peeoliar  to  wanner  climates.  The  vine  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  staple  product  of  the  bilb  and  mountains. 
It  ia  still  «xleDrive^eBltivated;  andthoaetcRaeeanow 


seen  on  tbe  sides  of  valley,  bill,  and  mountain  were 
doobtlesB  clothed  with  vines  in  andent  times.  The 
olive  is  scarcely  less  abundant.  It  is  found  at  almost 
every  village  -in  Western  Palestine.  But  its  greatest 
groves  are  at  Gaza,  N&buluB,and  on  tbe  western  dediv- 
itics  <rf'  Galilee,  It  n  not  met  with  in  the  Jordan  val- 
ley, and  it  is  extreme^  ran  In  Gilead  and  Basban. 
Some  of  tbe  trees  grow  to  a  great  rize,  though  the 
branches  are  low  and  sparse.  An  olire-tree  may  be 
seen  in  tbe  plain  of  Damascus  npwards  of  forty  feet  in 
girth.  The  flg  is  abundant,  e^>ecial)y  among  the  hills 
of  Judah  and  Samaria.  Other  fruit-trees  less  common 
are  the  pomegranate,  apricot,  walnut,  almond,  apple, 
quince,  and  molbeny.  Date-palms  are  found  at  vari- 
ous places  along  tbe  maritime  plain ;  there  are  very  few 
in  the  mountains,  and  they  have  altogether  disappeared 
from  Jericho,  the  "  city  of  palm-trees;"  though  dwarf- 
palms  grow  at  various  places  along  the  Jordan  valley, 
as  at  Gennesaret.  In  the  orchards  of  Joppa  are  the  or- 
ange, lemon,  citron,  and  banana;  and  tbe  prickly  pear 
in  great  abundance  formed  into  bedgea  The  principal 
cenab  are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oiillet,  Indian-corn,  and 
fieeintbemanbyplainoftheapperJwdan.  Ofpulse 
we  find  the  pea  of  several  varieties,  the  bean,  large  and 
small,  and  the  lentil.  Among  esctdent  vegetables  ore 
the  pototo,  recently  introduced,  carrots,  lettuce,  beets, 
turnips,  and  cabbages.  In  the  sandy  plains  and  in  the 
Jordan  valley  cucumbera,  melons,  gourds,  and  pumpkins 
are  grown  in  immense  quantities.  Hemp  is  common, 
flax  less  80,  and  cotton  b  produced  in  Urge  quantities. 
Hr.  Poole  states  that  indigo  and  sesame  are  grown  in 
tbe  valley  of  Nibulus  {Journal  R.  G.  S.  xxvi,  57). 
The  sugar-cane  was  formerly  extensively  cultivated  in 
tbe  Jordan  voUey,  especially  around  Jericho.  Indigo  is 
still  grown  in  the  gardens  of  Jericho  and  in  tbe  plain 
of  Gennesaret.  Tbe  tobacco-|dant  is  common  in  Lel>a- 
non,  and  among  the  vilbges  of  Western  Palestine,  ^k 
u  extendvely  produced.  -  Mulberry  groves  are  rapidly 
increoring  along  the  seaboard,  and  everywhere  among 
tbe  mountains  of  Western  Psleatine.  At  present  silk  is 
the  most  valuable  of  tbe  exports.  The  growth  of  cotton 
is  also  inereaatng.  But  tbe  heavy  exactions  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  prevent 
capitaliste  from  planting  trees  and  cultivating  the  great 
plains.  See  each  of  these  trees,  ftiuti^  and  vegetables 
in  its  alphabetical  [dace. 

On  the  botany  of  Palestine  the  Ibllowing  works  may 
be  consulted :  Shaw,  Travdt  m  Bariary  and  tke 
vant,  1808 ;  Hasselquist,  Voyapft  and  TravtU  m  the  Le- 
van/,1766;  Schubm,  Anse,  1840;  mua,  Physical  Higt. 
of  Pal ;  Knssell,  Natural  hiH,  of  A  Uj^ ;  also  papers 
in  TrantaeHom  of  lAan.  Joejc^,  voLxxli;  and  Natural 
Jiitt.  Rev.  No.  V.   See  Botast, 

2.  ^tmsoZi;— The  loology  of  the  Bible,  like  the  hot- 
any,  b  fully  treated  in  tbb  work  under  the  names  of 
the  several  animals.  All  that  is  needed  in  this  place, 
therefore,  is  to  group  together  the  principal  animals  at 
present  found  in  the  different  parts  of  Palestine,  refer- 
ring the  reader  for  fnller  particulars  to  tbe  sepsrate  or- 
ticles^  and  to  the  works  mendoned  at  the  close.  It  m^r 
be  remarked  that  oompaiatively  little  b  known  as  yet 
of  the  fknna  of  I^destine.  Tbe  great  majority  of  trav- 
ellers who  visit  the  country  have  not  time,  and  even  if 
they  had  they  do  not  possess  the  scientific  knowledge 
necessary  to  minute  researches  in  natural  histoiy. 

(1.)  The  domestic  animob  of  Palestine  are,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  those  common  in  this  country.  The 
horse  is  small,  hardy,  and  sure-footed,  but  not  finned 
either  for  speed  or  strength.  The  best  kinds  are  bought 
from  the  Bedawtn  of  the  Arabian  desert.  Asses  are 
numerous;  some  small  and  poor;  others  large  and  of 
great  strength;  and  others, especially  the  white  kinds, 
prized  for  their  beauty  and  easy  motion  (corop.  Judg. 
V,  10).  Mules  are  chiefly  used  as  beasts  of  harden.  As 
there  are  no  roads  and  no  wheel  carriages,  the  moles 
are  the  carriers  of  the  country,  and  are  Qiet  on  ay  the 
leading  tborougblares  In  ^iiittb«vfl6i,Sf«i4$^pto- 
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fnsdy  wUh  little  bcUa  and  oowriea  The  camel  b  al*o 
enpkiy«d  lur  w^ing  hnrier  burdeni^  for  perfbciDiag 
more  leagtheaed  Joarneyt,  and  for  trarening  the  oeigb- 
boring  deaeitt.  The  best  camel*  an  bought  from  tbe 
wandering  Arabs.  The  ox  of  Wettem  PaleBtioe  ia 
mootly  small  and  poor,  owing  doabUeas  to  hard  work 
and  insufficient  food;  but  travellen  have  seen  great 
droves  of  fide  fat  cattle  upon  the  rich  pastures  of  Jaulio. 
There  ia  a  very  tall,  lank  species  in  the  plain  of  Da- 
mascus and  in  parts  of  the  Haur&o.  Oxen  ara  now 
very  rarely  slaughtered  for  food  in  tbe  interior.  They 
are  mainly  kept  for  Oeld-labor  and  for  "  treading  oat  tbe 
4X>nu"  The  buffalo  ia  found  in  the  valley  of  tbe  upper 
J(»dan ;  but  few  if  any  specimens  are  met  with  else- 
where in  Pslcatine.  La^»-Uiled  sbeep  abound,  and 
form  the  principal  artide  ^  animal  food.  Flocks  of  tbe 
long<«ated  Syrian  goat  eorar  the'moantains  in  all  parts 
of  the  land.  They  an  tbe  chief  producert  (rf  milk  and 
batter.  The  common  street  dog  infosta  tbe  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  encampmeota,  belonging  to  no  one,  though 
tolerated  by  all  as  a  public  servant— the  ouly  aaniUiy 
officer  existing  in  Palestine.  Then  is  another  variety 
employed  by  shepherds.  Cats,  like  dogs,  are  common 
property,  and  are  rarely  seen  domesticated  like  our  own. 

(2.)  The  vild  animals  include  tba  brown  Syrian 
bear,  found  in  tbe  upper  regions  of  Galilee  and  in  Jabel 
el-Heish;  the  panther  in  the  hills  of  Judmand  Samaria, 
and  in  the  thickets  of  the  Jordan  (  jackals  in  immense 
numberseverywhere;  wolves,  hyenas,  foxes;  wild  swine 
in  the  marshes  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  thickets  of 
Bashan  and  Uilead;  gazelles  and  fallow  deer  on  tbe 
|Adn;  tha  ibex  wwiM  goat  in  the  wilderness  of  J  udsa; 
the  han  and  the  coney  (called  1^  natives  iMAer) ;  tbe 
aquirrd,  mole,  rat,  mouse,  and  bat.  PorcopiDes  and 
hedgehogs  an  ran;  Mr.  Poole  says  badgers  abound  at 
Heimm  (/oumal  R.  G.  S.  xxvi,  58). 

(8.)  R^tilet  exist  in  great  variety.  Some  parta  of 
the  country  swarm  with  them.  The  most  common  an 
lizards,  which  may  be  seen  basking  on  every  rock,  and 
bobbing  their  hideous  heads  up  and  down  on  every  ruin. 
Serpents  of  various  kinda  an  nnmeroas;  the  8eor[»oo, 
tarantula,  and  chameleon  are  not  so  abtudant.  Frogs 
in  vast  numbers  crowd  the  marshca  and  moist  districts, 
and  fill  tba  air  with  their  roar  on  the  still  summer  even- 
ings; the  tree-frog  and  toad  an  also  found;  and  little 
tortoises  crawl  over  dry  plains,  and  along  the  banks  of 
pond  and  stream.  The  crocodile  is  said  to  exist  in  the 
Crocodile  Kiver,  now  called  Nahr  ZeAa,  in  the  plain  of 
Shann.  Of  this  Dr.  Tbomsoo  writes:  "Ton  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  Uien  an  now  living  crooodilea  in 
the  marsh,  but  sncb  is  the  fact.  These  mUlers  say  they 
have  seen  them  often ;  and  the  government  agent,  a 
respectable  Christian,  assures  me  that  they  recently 
killed  one  mghteen  spans  long,  and  aa  thick  as  his  body. 
I  suspect  that,  long  ages  ago,  some  Egyptians  accu*- 
tomed  to  woiBbip  this  u^y  creature  settled  here,  and 
brought  their  gods  with  them  I"  (Land  tmd  Boot,  u, 
344).  The  ereatnn  seen  at  this  place  (if  indeed  the 
whole  story  was  not  a  pun  fiction  on  the  part  of  the 
Arabs)  was  doubtless  the  Montior  NHoticut. 

(4.)  £trd(ofpreyanvery  numerous,  iiKlnding  eagles 
and  vultures,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebanon;  hawks 
in  great  variety,  and  ravens  all  over  tbe  land ;  and  owls, 
which  hoot  and  scream  during  tbe  still  night.  Storks 
pay  pasdng  visits,  and  occarionally  the  white  itni  Is  met 
with;  the  heron,gull,and  lapwing  analso  foutd.  The 
rocky  biU-Ndes  ^ound  with  partridges  and  quails;  the 
cliffii  in  the  glens  with  pigeons;  the  bushes  with  turtle- 
doves; and  tbe  lakes  aud  roarshes  with  ducks,  teal,  and 
other  water-fowl.  We  also  find  tbe  jay  in  some  beau- 
riful  varieties;  the  king&her,  the  woodpecker,  the 
sparrow,  the  swallow,  the  cuckoo,  and  many  others. 
Domestic  fowls  an  not  numerous  In  Palestine.  A  few 
barn-door  fowls  may  be  seen  in  the  villages,  hot  ducks, 
geese,  and  turke>*s  an  extremely  rate, 

(5,)  iMtdt  an  so  numerous  in  some  parta  of  tbe  land 
as  almost  to  be  •  ^ague.  Th^y  iacuide  the  oamnoo 


fly  and  mosqaito;  the  bee,  waep,  nd  beweti  gnas 
numbers  of  horse^iea;  many  species  al  bntterties; 
ants,  spiders,  graasboppen,  beettea,  earwigs  and  the 

beautiful  glowworm  uid  firefly,  llie  moat  fonnidalife 
of  the  insects  which  infest  Palestine  is  the  UauU  Sane 
few  are  seen  every  year,  but  great  flights  an  fortonauly 
rare.  One  such  oocarted  in  the  summer  of  1S58  wbkh 
nearly  desolated  Eastern  Syria.  In  many  places  tber 
oomplately  covered  tbe  ground;  and  for  aevcnl  days 
tbe  air  was  so  filled  with  them  that  tbe  light  of  tbe  sn 
was  obscured  as  if  by  a  mist.  See  cash  f>f  the  abev^ 
named  snimalt  in  ita  alphabetical  plnnni 

Writen  on  the  zoology  of  Palestine,  or  nttbcr  m 
.  Biblical  toology,  an  numerous.  The  faUo%riiig;  are  tbe 
most  important:  Bocbart,  Uierozoicom,  ed.  BmnmBtkr, 
1793-1796;  Hasaehiuist,  rfWt;  BaaiaU.  AoL  mT. ^ 
Altppo;  Detcnptim  de  /".^imita,  torn,  xx-xxii ;  Sdu- 
bert,  Atwsf  Kktoy  Pkjtmeal  HiaL  <^  AtfasfMs;  Ttis> 
tram,  NaL  Hit.  ^  lis  fsUsf  Wood,  BSO*  \mm\\h 
See  ZoouiaT. 

^TIIL  Gaiiogif. — Although  several  emineot  geofagiHs 
hata  (jCAed  through  Palestine,  we  hare  as  yec  no  fall 
Bcientifio  delioeatioo — not  even  a  satisfactory  outline — 
(rf  its  geology.  (See  the  brief  sketch  InTristnm'aAof. 
iftif.  oflkt  &3>bt^  cb.  iL)  Tbe  eonnUy  ought  in  Bany 
reapects  to  be  the  most  intansting  in  the  wodd  to  the 
geok^pst.  It  possesses  some  uniqnc  featuves.  It  bean 
marks  of  tremendous  v<dcanic  eonvnlsioaa.  entcsiding 
over  a  vast  period.  Its  wonderful  history  has  been  otan 
siderably  affected  by  these  sgenciea. 

Tbe  general  geidogical  formation  <X  Palestine  ia  »• 
pie.  The  basis  of  the  flountiy— the  great  body  of  iu 
bilto  and  plains  —  ia  Jma  limeaton^  the  saote  whidt 
extends  over  Lebanon,  tbe  desert  of  Arabia,  and  the  pla- 
teau southward  to  tbe  mouittains  (tf  Sinai.  Busecgger 
Bays  it  may  "  be  classed  with  tbe  Upper  Jura  fimnatiac, 
the  oolite,and  tbe  Jun  dolomite."  The  rock  ia  not  uut- 
form  in  character,  composition,  or  cokir.  lioat  of  it  is 
compact,  regulariy  stratified,  of  a  dark  cream  or  gny 
color,  and  abounding  in  foanis.  As  a  general  rule  it  be- 
oones  softw  towards  the  Bonth.  AtfielM  an  *'laige 
masses  of  bl«e  Umeatane  with  abdl^"  and  on  the  si£s 
of  Qcrizim  "  is  nummulitic  limestone;  in  some  parta  the 
rocks  had  been  iu  a  liquid  states  for  one  kind  bad  over^ 
flowed  and  encased  the  other"  (Poole,  in  Journal  of  B. 
G.  S,  xxvi,  66).  Around  Jeruaslem  dolomite  prevails. 
The  andent  btuldings  of  tbe  city  appear  to  have  beat 
chiefly  oonstntcted  of  iu  It  is  veined  with  red  and 
white  like  marble,  compact,  partially  cryslaUiaed,  and 
takes  a  high  polish.  Traces  of  an  upper  cmaceoua 
formation  a  more  reoctit  period  an  visible  over  the 
whole  mountains.  In  tnany  places  the  actiou  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  washing  irf  winter  rains  have  strip- 
ped it  from  tbe  firmer  strata.  It  was  filled  witii  missfn 
and  nodules  of  flint;  and  these  an  now  strewn  over  tbe 
surfsce  when  tbe  soft  cbaUi,  in  which  thqy  were  orig- 
inally embedded,  has  entirely  disiypaaied.  B^weea 
NibiUus  and  Samaria  the  ground  is  covered  with  flints 
(Poole,  p,  67);  they  abound  in  tbe  wildtrasas  of  JnJ«fc 
On  the  road  from  Bethany  to  Joicbo^  Poole  says, 
"white  nodules  with  Uack  flint  in  the  centre  were 
thickly  strewed  about"  {ibid.').  In  some  plaoee  lem  ex- 
posed tbe  upper  oust  remains;  and  thin  l^yern  of  sand- 
stooe,  soft  and  firiablsk  alt«mate  oceasinaally  with  the 
chalk  (tUd).  Towards  tha  bocdm  of  the  Dead  Sea 
some  important  changes  are  observed  in  the  strata.  Of 
tbe  mountain  ot  N^y  Mfiaa,  Poole  say^  "  Tbe  soil 
smelt  very  atnng  of  Mlphur,  and  I  got  spedmens  of 
limestone  of  an  otriidc  structure,  also  of  a  seam  of  bita- 
miooua  snd  calcareous  limeatODe,  with  pictens  about  six 
inches  thick"  (p.  M).  On  the  northern  shore  of  tbe 
Dead  Sea  be  got  a  specimen  of  tntuminaos  stone.  Ia 
the  mountain  along  the  south-west  coast,  "the  chalk 
riiowed  in  aereral  places  overiaid  by  liMeatone,"  pnAi- 
ably  owing  to  the  tilting  of  tbe  strata,  or  boom  other 
volcanic  agency.  In  Eastern  Palestine  the  liintBtwafl 
ia  found  in  iien|^^|l|Eey0^i}^p^  and  Moab; 
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bnt  at  K«nk  it  gires  |daoe  to  tin  niddjr  amMoM 
Mnta  which  coiiatitiu«  the  mountum  of  Edon,  and 
which  abo  appear  beuMtb  tb«  Unmtom  along  the  eMt> 
cmahoNoflbaDaadSea.  Tbii  eaBtcraragknhaaiMt 
been  viaitcd  by  my  practical  gcologlac,  and  the  uotioea 
of  it  are  brief  and  uiuatiitkctoiy. 

Tbia  field  of  limeatone,  which  thus  extends  ovei  all 
Paicstiue,  haa  been  intemipted  and  bruken  in  sevenl 
places,  and  iu  a  very  renuukable  manner,  by  volcaaic 
agera^ — an  agency,  however,  whioh  operated  at  •  very 
remote  geoki^oal  period.  In  Baatem  Paleadae  lava 
ejected  ftom  the  earth  in  a  atate  of  fiwoo  has  flowed 
over  the  tinMstooe,  eovering  tbe  iriiole  area  of  the  king- 
dom 9f  Baehan.  The  centre  of  eruption  appears  to  have 
been  in  Jebel  Haurftn,  at  the  now  extinct  enters  Tell ' 
Aba  Tameis  and  Kal«b.  From  these  two  crater*  lava 
streams  flowed  westward  to  the  L^h ;  and  tbe  Lejah 
itself  is  filled  with  smallw  ciatets.  The  little  eonieal 
•nd  cap-shaped  tells  which  stnd  tbe  surfhoe  of  Haurio 
were  aU  at  one  time  active  volcanoes.  The  basalt  thus 
emitted  from  mimeroos  openings  spread  over  tbe  whole 
tegioD,  forming  tbe  lofty  ptmkt  of  Jebel  UaurAn,  and 
sweeping  •eroos  the  plain  to  tbe  Jordan.  Neither  tbe 
breadth  nor  the  exact  limits  of  this  lava-field  are  yet 
known.  On  the  Dorth-west  it  runs  up  tbe  sides  of  Jebel 
d-Heish ;  on  the  north  it  is  boonded  by  tbe  rinr  Awaj 
(Pharpar),  whieb  sepaiatBa  it  fitom  tbe  UnKatoiie  in  tbe 
pl^o  of  Damasens.  On  Um  soutb  It  runs  to  tbe  banks 
«f  the  Tanmik,  mid  bi  pbKee  acfoas  tbe  ravine  to  North- 
en  Oilead.  The  L^h  is  geologically  the  most  re- 
narkaUe  province  in  Palestine.  The  hard  black  rock 
covers  the  entire  surface  to  a  depth  of  from  thirty  to 
one  tuuidiad  feet — now  stretching  out  in  broad  wavy 
reaebei^  divided  by  fimures  of  great  depth,  now  thrown 
np  in  vast  beaps  of  Jagged  fngmenu,  now  partially 
crystallized,  and  extending  in  long  ridges  like  the  Gi- 
ant's Canseway.  The  rock  is  very  hard,  gives  a  metal- 
lie  sound  wb«i  struck,  and  is  filled  with  air-bubbles. 
Spherical  bonlders  of  the  same  material  are  strewn  over 
portions  of  tbe  western  declivity  of  the  plain  (Porter, 
i>asta*c«iJ^ii,341sq.;  WttaLmn,  RfimbtruAt  iOer  Hath 
rda,  p.  87  aq.;  Wilson,  Ltmdt  of  tkt  SiNe,  ii,  SIS  sq. ; 
BarAhaidt,  T^rmlt,  p.  Ill  8q.)> 

On  ibe  wm  dde  of  tbe  jMdan,  oppodte  Baaban,  are 
two  other  Iava*Bdda.  ThenonhemlMaitscenmaliont 
three  mike  north-west  of  Safed,  near  tbe  village  «rf  Jtrii. 
Dr. Robinson  thus  describes  it:  "We  soon  came  out 
npon  a  high  tqien  jdain ;  and  the  vidcanic  stones  in- 
creased as  we  advaMed,  until  tb^  took  tbe  i^ace  of 
evet7  oUmti  and,  beddes  covering  the  •niflue  of  tbe 
grotmd,  seeiDed  also  to  oonpoae  Ae  solid  fotmarion  of 
tbe  tract.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain  we  came  upon 
heaps  of  black  stonca  and  lava,'  surrounding  what  had 
evidently  ODce  been  tbe  crater  of  a  volcano.  It  is  an 
oval  barin,  sunk  in  tbe  plain  .  .  .  between  three  and 
four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  lUiont  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  breadth.  The  depth  is  perhaps  forty 
fteL  The  sides  are  shelving,  bat  steep  and  ragged, 
ebrkwly  floapposad  af  lava;  of  wUoh  ear  fticnd  Mr. 
Bebaid  had  beat  aUe  to  .disriagnUi  three  diflbent 
Unds  or  ages.  ...  All  atouitd  it  are  the  traoea  of  its 
fenner  action,  exbiUted  in  tiie  Mrata  df  Uvm  and  tbe 
vast  masses  of  volcanic  stones.  It  may  not  improba- 
bly have  been  the  central  point,  or  A  bkiter,  of  the  earth- 
quake of  1887"  {B.  R.  ii,  4M).  From  this  place  the 
bna-tteaniB  and.  bonldem  ndiata  to  a  eonddenUe 
diwee.  Tbe  bigb  terrace  wUeh  projects  from  tbe 
eaitwn  side  of  thb  ridge  to  the  Jordan  below  Herom 
is  chiefly  basalt;  but  it  seems  to  be  conitected  with  the 
Haurin  field,  as  it  is  of  a  hard,  firm  texture,  while  that 
ef  Jlsh  is  soft  and  porous. 

Aoether  oestre  of  vokanie  action  in  former  ages  Is 
on  the  high  {dain  soatb-west  of  Tiberias,  called  Ard 
etHanma.  Tbe  whole  plain  is  m  lav»-fieU;  and  tbe 
doable  pe^  of  KaiOn  Hatttn,  oa  its  north  tide, »  basalt, 
■ad  ao  alfo  la  tbe  ridge  wUcb  bounds  tbe  Sm  of  GoHlee 
tn  iba  ioitth.  The  mole  ia  ^unUar  to  that  (rf*  BMbaa. 


Tbe  thickness  of  tbe  bed  tni^  be  aeen  in  tbe  clift  oa 
tbe  mooatain-Mde  bdtind  the  warn  baths  of  Tiberias. 
The  base  of  these  dilb  is  limestone,  while  tbe  whole 
snperinenmbent  mam  b  black  or  dnfc-fi^faasall.  Tbii 
6dd  extends  northward  to  tbe  (diin  (rf  Gennesaret, 
westward  to  SefOrieb,  and  southward  to  Esdraekn. 
The  sul  covering  it  ts  thick  black  mould  like  that  of 
Basban.  It  appean  that  the  greater  portion  of  tbe 
substratum  of  Esdraelon  is  basalt  hidden  beneath  the 
soU  (Wilson,  ii,  8M).  But  Jebel  ed-Duhy  (Uttle  Her- 
mon),  and  all  tbe  lulls  aoutfa  of  tbe  are  Ume- 
stone;  and  vcAoanio  loefc  is  not  again  seen  in  WeaU 
em  Palestine  (Andrnm,  Gtolagical  Reamnaktmee  in 
Lyncb's  QijSna/ Arporr,  p.  1S4  sq.).  On  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  basalt  appears  in  boulders  dotting  the  plateau 
between  the  rivers  Amon  and  Kerak ;  and  Burckhardt 
says  it  is  note  porous  than  any  specinens  be  bad  found 
faithernorthw«rd(7'nn<«/«,p.87fi;  Anderson, p.  191). 

But  tJie  grand  geological  feature  of  Palestine  is  tbe 
central  valley  or  chasm.  Hngh  IfiUer  baa  mU,  "The 
natural  boundaries  of  the  geographer  are  rardy  de- 
scribed by  straight  lines.  Whenever  these  occur,  the 
geologist  may  locdt  for  something  remarksUe"  (Old  Red 
SiMdione,  p.  10)).  No  better  proof  of  this  could  be 
found  than  the  Jordan  valley.  It  runs  in  a  stuight 
line  thracvb  tbe  centre  of  Paleatine.  Its  ibrmaUon 
waa  proboMr  linaltaneoas  with  tboaa  volcanie  ^tea- 
dea  that  eraotfld  tbe  eastorn  and  western  bva-fidda 
It  is  a  tremendouB  rent  or  fissure  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length,  iwiding  asunder  the  whole  limestone 
strata  from  tt^  to  bottom.  Its  extreme  depth  from  tbe 
lips  of  the  fissure  to  the  bed  of  tbe  Dead  Sea  is  above 
4000  feet,  no  kes  than  2624  of  which  is  beneath  (be 
level  of  the  ocean.  Such  a  cleft  in  tbe  earth's  eraat  b 
without  a  paralleL  It  is  singular  that,  though  tbe  not 
was  doubtless  effected  by  a  v<deanic  convulsion,  and 
thot^h  volcanic  rock  coven  sucb  a  large  area  on  both 
sides  of  tbe  northern  port  of  the  vaUey,  tbeie  are  no 
traces  of  it  in  the  sou^m  and  deepest  part,  except  at 
one  or  two  points  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  Tbe  sidea 
of  tbe  valley,  and  tbe  rock  in  its  bed,  so  far  as  visible, 
are  limestone,  ranged  occanonally  in  bwisontal  strata, 
but  usuaUy  upheaved  and  toesad  Into  wild  conftMOtt. 
Along  the  eastern  sbora  of  tiie  Dead  Sea  the  lineatone 
straU  give  pUea  to  sandstMie.  Tbe  ndes  of  the  vaH^, 
and  tbe  general  oonformation  of  the  o^Jeiung  ririge% 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  tbe  limestnte  crust  bad 
been  heaved  up  by  some  tremendous  volcanic  agency 
running  firma  eouth  due  north,  and  causing  that  huge 
rent  wbidi  tone  the  basin  of  tha  Dead  8aa  and  Uie 
Jwdaa  valley.  The  evldowee  and  often  fearful  rcaulta 
of  recent  ss  well  as  ren»te  volcanic  agency  ate  virible 
along  the  whole  Jordan  valley,  and  over  a  large  section 
of  the  adjoining  districts.  Beginning  at  the  north  we 
have  the  crater  of  Jlsh,  extinct  indeed  at  tbe  surface, 
but  giving  palpable  proof  in  tremendous  throes  of 
earthquakes  that  intenial  fires  are  still  raging.  Next 
follow  tbe  oo[Moti8  saline  quings  of  Tatnghab,  on  Uie 
northern  sbore  <tf  tbe  Sea  oTOidibat  Uien  tbe  snlpbn- 
reooa  qmng*  of  Tiberius  vhcte  tbe  water  guabea  fkwn 
the  rook  at  a  tempemtore  of  14^  Fahr.  On  tbe  east 
ern  side  ot  tbe  Jordan,  in  the  gbn  of  the  Yaraiak,  are 
the  still  hotter  and  nore  copious  springs  of  Amatbo, 
issuing  tma  beneath  lofty  diffe  of  igneous  rock  (Burck- 
hardt, p.  67e  j  Porter,  HamOook  for  S.and  P.^  SW, 
428).  It  u  deserving  of  special  note  that  at  the  time 
of  the  great  earthquake  of  1887,  and  on  every  recur- 
rence of  on  earthquake  in  the  region,  these  springs  veU 
out  in  much  greater  abundance,  and  their  waton  in> 
crease  in  warmth.  Thete  is  thus  evidently  a  subterra- 
nean connection  between  tbem.  Tbe  towns  and  vil- 
lages which  have  been  moot  severely  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes in  tbis  legiiHi  are  those  ritualed  on  the  trap- 
fields;  while  villages  between  tbem  built  upon  the 
limestoae  strata  have  in  many  coses  eseaped  abncat 
without  ii^Jaty.  Proceeding  still  fiurther  south,  we  find 
the  "copiou  Mlt^B>*>«^iA'^^W>ft'ttgw«  ^ 
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trater  is  98°  Fahr^  and  emitB  "  «  fetid  odor"  (Robioson, 
Ui,806}.  Nmoomethesficiiig«ofCaUirrt)oB,nMrtl» 
moDth  of  Widy  Zuika  Main,  wbieb  opens  into  the 
nortfa-caatern  part  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Tb«y  rise  in  the 
bottom  of  a  saUiioe  gorge.  The  base  of  the  clilb  on 
each  ude  U  ruddy  fermginous  aandstone,  above  and 
through  which  black  and  dark-gray  trap  appears,  while 
the  great  body  of  the  moantain  behind  is  limestone. 
*'Iii  one  pbuK  a  oonsider^de  stream  of  hot  water  is 
seen  predpiuting  itself  from  a  high  and  perpendicular 
shelf  of  rock,  which  is  strongly  tinted  with  thte  brilliant 
yellow  of  sulphur  deposited  upon  it.  On  reaching  the 
botSom  we  find  ourselves  at  what  may  be  termed  a  hot 
liver,  so  copious  and  rapid  is  it,  and  its  heat  so  little 
abated;  this  continues  as  it  passes  downwards,  by  iu 
receiving  constant  supines  water  of  the  same  tem- 
perature. .  .  .  We  paMed  four  abundant  springs,  all 
witUn  th«  distance  <tf  half  a  mile,  diachai^iog  tbenw 
selves  into  tbe  stream. .  .  .  We  bad  no  tbenwimeter, 
bnt  tbe  degree  of  beat  in  the  water  seemed  very  great ; 
near  the  source  it  scalds  the  band,  which  cannot  be 
kept  in  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute"  (Irby  and  Man- 
gles, p.  468).  Lynch  found  tbe  temperature  of  the 
stream  to  be  95°  Fahr.  The  temperature  must  be 
much  higher  at  the  sonfee..  Along  tbe  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  are  nnmeiDUB  saline  springs  and  salt-manhes. 
At  its  southern  end  is  tbe  remarkable  ifdge  of  hiila 
called  Kbashm  Usd&m,  composed  in  a  great  measure 
of  pure  salt.  Large  quantities  of  bitumen  are  often 
found  floating  on  the  Dead  Sea,  espedaily,  it  is  said, 
after  earthquakes,  as  if  thrown  up  by  tbe  action  of 
subterranean  fires.  Away  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  valley,  at  tbe  wcetem  base  of  Herraoo,  are  pits 
of  Utumen  (ffoadbooi,  pi  4S8). 
■  All  tbeas  things  indicate  vokanio  agenda  still  in 
action  beneath  the  surface,  and  tend  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  eveota  in  the  long  histoiy  of 
Palestine,  from  the  overthrow  of  Sudom  and  Gomwrah 
down  to  the  earthquake  of  1887,  Palestine  has  in  all 
ages  been  a  oounlty  of  earthquakes.  Tbe  sacred  writ- 
ers ahow  that  tbqr  woe  familiar  with  Uiem.  Tbe 
Scripttnca  abomid  in  allnrions  to  them  and  figniee 
.drawn  from  them.  From  eartbqnakes  the  pHlmist 
bonows  bis  figures,  when  he  ^leaks  of  "  mountains 
being  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea"  (xlvi,  2);  of 
th«r  "skipping  like  rams,  and  tbe  little  hills  like 
lambs"  (cxiv,  4-6>  To  earthquakes  tbe  prophet  al- 
ludes in  bis  strildog  langnage— -"The  earth  shall  reel 
to  and  fro  tike  a  drunkard,  and  be  removed  like  a  cot- 
tage" (Isa.  xxiv,  80;  comp.  Psa.  dv,  82;  1  Cbron.  xvi, 
80;  Jer.x,10;  HaUiii,6-8,et«.).  There  are, however, 
only  two  earthquakes  expressly  named  in  Scripture. 
The  first  was  of  such  serious  importance  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  epoch.  Amos  dates  his  vision  **  two  years  be- 
fore the  earthqaake"  (i,  1).  It  look  place  "  in  tbe  days 
of  Uzsiah"  {Zech.  xiv,  S).  Tbe  otber  instance  of  an 
earthqaake  menUooed  in  Scr^itnre  is  that  of  tbe.qtiak- 
iug  of  tbe  earth  and  rending  of  tbe  rocka  at  the  cmd- 
fixion  (Matt,  xxvii,  61).  In  the  seventh  year  of  Herod 
the  Great  Palestine  was  viuted  by  a  tronendous  earth- 
quake (Joseph.  Ant.  XV,  5,  2).  We  read  of  numerous 
others  unce  that  period  (see  Kitto,  PAytsoal  Hitl.  oj 
P(i/ei<Me,chap.iv).  See  Eabtbquakb. 

The  present  bed  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  of  a  much 
later  formation  dun  etthw  the  limestone  of  the  adjoin- 
ing mountains  or  the  rock  of  the  trq>-fields.  The  crust 
varies  100  to  200  feet  in  depth,  and  through  this 
the  river  has  holkiwed  out  for  itself  a  deep  tortuous 
channel,  showing  along  its  banks  vertical  sections.  Tbe 
lower  parts  oonsiBt  mainly  of  tertiary  deposits  of  indu- 
rated marl  and  oon^omerate;  while  the  upper  stratum, 
now  composing  the  surface  of  the  ptain,  appears  to  be 
made  np  to  a  large  extent  of  the  washing  and  detiitos 
of  the  chalk  crust  which  originally  covered  the  ndgh- 
boring  highlands,  mriched  here  and  there  with  vege- 
table motdd.  Tbe  coast-^jlaina,  Sharon  and  Pbilistia, 
are  coated  with  a  light  soil— in  some  places  chalky,  in 


others  sandy,  with  a  large  admixture  of  red  aDarid 
day,  and  on  the  top  rich  vegetable  mould.  The  pbiai 
of  Esdraelon,  Anl  el-Hamma,  Genneaaiet,  and  Hnois 
are  ooated  with  deep  Uack  day  of  extraoidinaiy  fmi)- 
ity.  It  is  compoaed  in  a  great  d^rec  of  dinniegiaud 
lava,  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  volcanic  ashes,  tn- 
getber  witJi  a  large  quantity  of  decomposed  T^^iblc 
matter — the  residue  of  tbe  foiesia  that  appear  to  bsrt 
at  one  period  extended  over  all  Pskaiinei 

Deaides  tbe  inddenlal  notices  in  tbe  travds  of  Bsnfe 
haidt,  and  Drs,  Wilson,  Robinson,  Thomson,  and  T» 
tram,  tbe  ibUowing  works  contain  tbe  fnllest  infunas- 
tion  we  possess  on  tbe  geology  of  the  diflleroit  paiti  «f 
Palestine :  (1.)  Anderson's  Utoiogieal  Jtecotmamaau, 
in  Lynch's  Official  Report  (Baltimwe,  1852, 4ta,  p.  7i- 
207),  His  researches  were  confined  to  tbe  Jordan  v^ 
ley  and  the  regions  immediatdy  adjoining,  ^)  Bia- 
segg^iJiinM^voLiU.  This  wo^  embnces  an  aceoont 
of  the  environa  <rf  Jemsakm,  Hebron,  and  Joppa,  asd 
parts  of  Galilee  around  Nazareth  and  Tiberias  (SlBt^ 
gard.l841-lS49,4voIs.with^/&u).  (8.)Poote's^ 
paper  in  the  Jomnal  oflLG.S.  vol.  xxvi,  giving  farirf 
notes  of  his  Journey  fnxn  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  and  tbe 
Dead  Sea,  and  then  along  tbe  weatani  shore  and  anwni 
the  southern  end  to  the  pronsootory  of  lisftn.  (4.) 
Wetzslein,  Rat^erida  fiisr  Haunm  imi  die  TVoebssh 
giving  some  account  of  the  remarkable  trap-Beldi  rf 
tbe  L^ah,  Jebel  Haur&n,  the  Safah,  etc  (&)  Puna, 
FtM  Year*  hi  Dowkuou,  containing  a  full  deseriptioa 
of  the  physical  geogrmpby  of  Bash  an.   See  Gtoutoi, 

IX,  Politieat  and  Hialorical  Geoffrap/qf. — It  now  only 
remains  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  tbe  political  diviMi 
of  Palestine  under  the  rule  of  the  tribes  and  Dsti— 
which  have  in  succession  occupied  it.  These  diriiioai 
are  aometimes  minutdy  described,  fieqnently  diicellr 
mentioned,  and  toore  frequently  incidentally  alladed 
by  the  sacred  writers.  It  is  mainly  with  tbe  view  «f 
illustrating  these  Scripture  rderences  that  tbe  prtscst 
sketch  is  given.  All  that  is  aimed  at,  however,  ii  i 
brief  general  and  connected  view.  Nothing  man  u 
needed  in  this  [daee,  fi«  all  the  andent  tribn  and  wm 
important  provinces  and  districts  are  fully  (Rated  efia 
separate  artidea. 

1,  Tlu  Pafriarckal  PmodL— Thia  period  extadi  ' 
fVom  the  earliest  ages  to  the  conquest  <£  PalestiM  bv 
the  Israelites.    Tbe  first  notices  we  have  of  tbe  Issd 
are  contained  in  tbe  10th  chapter  (rf  Genesis,  when  ihc 
sacred  writer  describes  tbe  country  colonised  by  Caassi, 
the  grandaon  of  Noah.  From  tbia  patiiardi  PdsMist  , 
got  ito  first  name— «  name  whicli  dioga  to  it  stOL  Is 
that  moat  remarkdde  ohaptcr  the  biwrier*  of  the  Cs- 
naanitish  territory  are  defined.    They  extended  fists 
Sidon  on  the  north  along  the  coast  to  Gaxa  m  the  | 
south.   Thence  the  border  ran  eastward,  appartBllv  la  | 
the  line  of  Wady  Gerar,  to  the  plain  of  Sodom,  new  the 
southern  section  of  tbe  Dead  Sea.  Thence  it  was  dim 
to  Lashn  (q.  v.),  the  dta  of  whidi  is  not  kMnm,  it 
pcobaUy  stood  at  tbe  nortlneastera  end  of  the  Dead 
It  would  seem  that  andent  Canaan. oocre^iondedslMt 
exactly  with  Western  Palestine. 

The  families  and  tribes  which  q>rajig  from  Cosss 
are  ntentioned;  and  it  appears  firom  tbeir  substqac* 
history,  as  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  that  each  oftka 
nettled  down  pemanently  in  a  telrilwy  at  its  ««. 
See  CAHAAMmt.   Tbe  bonndariea  of  these  tefritsm* 
are  not  given,  but  the  locali^  of  each  ia  indicated  eitktt 
by  direct  statement  or  indirect  allusion.   Sidem  wm  tbi 
first-born  of  Canaan,  and  he  ctdonized  Phoenicia  en  the 
coast.    His  cafutal,  to  which  be  gave  his  nsme,  wis 
outdde  tbe  boundary  of  Palestine,  bat  a  sectiao  of  hb.; 
territory,  which  extended  aa  far  sotitb  as  Csrmd,  «>i  . 
included  in  tbe  land.   Tbe  Hittitet  were  a  powcrfal  < 
tribe,  who  settled  among  the  nsontaina  in  the  sn«K 
with  Hebron  apparently  for  thw  capital  (Osn.  xv,  tt; 
xxiii,16}.  Tbe  detente  bad  their  stnoghold  en 
and  th^  hdd  it  and  tbe  summnding  tenitoiy  dors  to 
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I  moHleif  pnlMbly  the  most  powerful  of  aXl  the  Canaan- 
lUh  trib«a^  were  widely  sprend  (Josb.  xxiv,  18).  They 
lad  Bettlenwiits  in  the  mountainB  of  Judah  (G«ti.  xiv, 
,  13 ;  Numb,  xiii,  US),  but  their  maia  poBsessionB  were 
•a  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  they  occupied  the  whole 
nuntry  from  Arnon  on  the  south  to  Hemon  (Numb, 
cxi,  13,26;  xxxit,88i  DeutUi,8).  The  GirgatMl^ 
i|q>eaf  to  hare  been  located  amcmg  the  moan  taina  of  Cen- 
ral  Palestine,  but  there  ia  no  d^cription  of  their  exact 
erritory  in  the  Bible,  and  Ute  theoriea  of  geographera 
ire  not  satisfactory.    The  Hiciia  founded  Shechem, 

II  Central  Pslestine ;  Gibeon,  Beeroth,  Cbephirah,  and 
virjath-jearim,  farther  south;  and  a  little  principality 
inder  Hermon,  on  the  northern  border  (Gen.  xxxir,  2'; 
ash.  ix,  3,  7;  xi,  3,  19;  2  Sam.  xxir,  7).  Canaan's 
<tbec  sons  settled  beyond  the  bounds  of  Palestine;  the 
tjltitea  and  Sinltes  io  Lebanon;  the  Arvadites  in  an 
Aland  the  caaet  tS  Phoenida;  and  the  Hamatbitea 
n  llttmatli. 

But  besides  the  Canaanitish  tribes  there  are  traces 
•f  other  races — or  perhaps  another  race — of  aborigines 
n  Palestine,  The  Rephaim  are  frequently  mentioned. 
iVe  find  trace*  of  them  in  widely  diiferent  parts  of  the 
nnntiy.  Tbey  gare  Uieir  name  to  a  Uttle  upland  plain 
leside  Jeniftalem  (Josh,  xv,  8),and  to  a  section  of  Uount 
ICphraim  (xvii,  16).  Bashan  seems  to  have  been  occu- 
)ied  them  long  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Am- 
irites  (Gen.  xiv,  5;  DeuL  lit,  11).  At  the  same  remote 
v^noA  the  Zuzim  dwelt  in  Gilead,  and  the  Emim  held 
he  plateau  of  Moab.  These  are  all  spoken  of  as  men 
>f  huge  stature,  andihey  appear  to  have  been  different 
vctiooa  ^eoe  great  family.  Of  their  history  we  know 
nothing  exMpt  a  bw  isolated  faBta)  but  it  ia  remarkable 
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that  traditions  of  these  giants  cling  to  various  localities 
in  Palestine.  Their  marvellous  exploits  are  recorded, 
their  tombs  of  huge  dimensions  are  pointed  out,  and  the 
colossal  houses  they  built  and  occupied  are  still  shown 
in  the  ancjent  cities  of  Bashan.  The  race  either  died 
out  or  was  extirpated  in  Bashan  1^-  the  warlike  hordes 
of  Amorites.  The  Honbitea  and  Ammonites  conquered 
the  giant  tribes  south  of  Bashan,  and  long  occupied  their 
tcTTitoiy;  and  the  ruins  of  KaUialh-Ammon  and  Hab- 
bath-Moab  sUU  remain  ax  memorials  of  their  rule(beui. 
ii,  20,  21).  On  the  souLh-west  of  Palestine,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Avim,  another  primnval 
tribe  of  giants,  had  their  abode;  but  they  were  conquer^ 
ed  by  the  Caphtorim,  or  Philistines ;  and  the  giant  war- 
riors Goliath,  Sippai,  and  Lahmi  were  probably  among 
the  last  of  the  race  (1  Sam.  xvii,  4 :  2  Sam.  xxi,  t6-20 ; 
1  Chron.  xx,  4-8).  The  AvwUkiiet  were  nomadii, who 
roamed  over  the  scanty  pastures  of  the  southern  deaert, 
scarcely  crossing  the  border  of  Palestine. 

At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  all  Western  Palestine  was 
held  by  theae  CanaaniUsh  and  Philistine  tribes;  and 
the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  was  divide  into  three 
kingdmuL  On  the  north  lay  the  kingdom  of  the  giant 
Og,  the  last  of  the  Bephtum,  which  extended  over  Ba- 
shan and  the  section  of  Gilead  north  of  the  Jabbok, 
Between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Arnon  was  the  kingdom 
^  Hihon ;  while  the  region  south  of  the  Amoa  was 
poeaessed  by  the  Moabites, 

In  addition  to  the  trihca  now  emmietated,  Uoaea 
mentions  the  Kenites,  Kenimle8,and  Kadmonitea;  but 
these,  though  included  in  the  land  promised  to  Abra- 
ham, had  their  territories  in  Arabia,  beyond  the  botm* 
daries  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xv,  18-21).  The  PnizziUs  are 
also  mentioned  as  a  tribe  distinct  from  the  Canaanites, 
residing  in  aoroe  part  of  Weatem  Palestine.  little  is 
known  either  of  tbeir  oiif^  or  their  poaseaaionB.  See 
Cakaam. 

2.  TAe  Pfriod/nM  Joihua  to  S<^omon^kt  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period  an  entire  change  was  wrought 
in  the  political  geography  of  Palestine.  The  country 
was  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL  The 
eastern  section  was  Arst  apportioned.  Noah's  terrilotj* 
south  of  the  Arnon  was  left  untouched.  A  very  clear 
and  full  account  of  the  allotment  of  all  the  rest  is  given 
in  Numb.  xxxiL  The  table-land  (Mishor)  extending 
from  the  Ammi  to  Ueshbon  was  (^ven  to  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  (comp.  Josh,  xiii,  16  sq.).  Gad  received  the  re- 
gion between  Ueshbon  and  the  river  Jabbok,  together 
with  an  additional  strip  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Jor- 
dan, extending  up  to  the  8ea  of  Chinnereth  (ver.  24-28). 
The  rest  of  Gilead  and  all  Bashan  were  aUotted  to  Ma- 
naaseb,  and  this  was  at  once  the  latest  and  the  richest 
allotment  made  to  any  of  the  tribes  (ver.  39-31). 

Western  Palestine  was  divided  by  Joshua  among  the 
remaining  tribes,  Judah  received  the  countrj'  lying 
between  the  parallel  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Bouthcm  bor- 
der; but  subsequently  a  section  on  the  south  was  giv- 
en to  Simeon;  and  another  section  was  uken  off  its 
western  side  and  allotted  to  Dan.  These  two  tribes 
were  thus,  as  regards  their  possessions,  amalgamated 
with  Judah  (Josh,  xt  ;  xix,  1, 40-47).  North  of  Judah 
lay  Benjamin,  confined  to  a  nariow  strip  stretching 
across  the  country  from  the  J<«dan  to  Beth-boron,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethel  (xviii,  11- 
26).  'Next  to  Benjamin  came  the  children  of  Joseph, 
grouped  close  together  —  Ephraim  on  the  south  antl 
Monasseh  on  the  north.  Their  united  portion  reached 
from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea,  and  from  Bethel  to  the  bor- 
der of  ElsdraeloD  (cfa.  xvi,  xvii).  In  addition  to  this 
large  mountain  territory,  the  cities  of  Beth-shean,Taa- 
nach,  Megiddo,  and  a  few  others  situated  in  Eedraelon, 
were  allotted  to  them.  To  fssachar  was  given  the  no- 
ble plain  of  Esdraelon— a  territory,  however,  whose  fer- 
tility was  more  than  overbalanced  by  its  exposed  ritiia- 
tion  (xix,  17-28).  Zebulun  received  his  lot  amuj  the 
picturesque  hills  and  plaina  of  Lower  GaUtebhaj-ing 
Tabor  on  the  east,  and  th^sffie^^WW^yse  of 
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FflleMlneatDsTld^AccwIou,  with  Solomon^  Porroyor- 

Onnel,  on  the  west  (vcr.  10-16).  Aaher  got  the  fertile 
plaio  <k  Acre  and  the  oout  of  FbcBaida  up  to  Sidon 
(vet.  24-81).  In  the  moantaiiH  on  the  northern  bor- 
der Naphtall  found  a  beautiful  highland  home  (tct.  82- 
89).  The  lot  of  Dan  waa  too  small,  and  the  Philistinea 
hemmed  the  tribe  in  so  that  ther  were  unable  to  culti- 
vate the  rich  soil  of  the  Shepbelah.  They  consequent- 
ly made  an  expedition  to  the  far  north,  and  established 
an  important  colony  on  the  plain  of  the  upper  Jordan 
(ver.  47 ;  comp.  Ju^g.  xviii).   See  Tkibk. 


Bat  though  the  whole  land  wai  thua  datte^  it  to 

not  conquered.  The  Pbilurtinea  still  held  their  ; 
and  the  mercantile  Canianiies,  whom  tlie  Gte^s  called 
Phoenicians,  remained  in  thdr  great  aeapocta.  Hoy 
ddes,  also,  in  different  parts  of  the  eoantxy,  woe  re- 
tained by  their  Canaanltish  fouitden  (Jud^.  i,  21  aq.). 

8.  From  tke  Uealh  o/Soiomon  to  Uke  Captwitjf,—Ot 
the  death  of  Solomon,  the  tyranny  and  folly  of  bis  sea 
rent  the  nation  of  IsiaeL  Long  before  that  time  there 
had  been  rivaiiy  between  the  pownful  fkmiUea  of  Jndab 
and  Ephnim ;  Sehoboam's  folly  was  the  occaskn  of  iu 
breaking  out  into  open  hostility.  The  boondaries  U 
the  tribes  were  not  ^storbed  tqr  the  rapture  in  the  u- 
lion.  Benjamin  clung  to  Jndah,  and  ita  nonhetn  faocdcr 
became  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  kii^ 
doms.  Dan  and  Simeon  occufned  portsona  of  the  albx- 
ted  territory  of  Judah,  and  were  therefore  reckoned  paru 
of  that  tribe  (1  Kings  xii,  17) ;  hence  the  aoucbem  king- 
dom is  usually  said  to  have  consisted  only  the  twa 
tribea  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  while  in  reali^  it  ia> 
dnded  four  (1  Kings  xix,  S;  2  Cbroo.  xi,  10;  with 
Josh,  xiz,  41, 42).  The  remaining  tribe*  east  and  mst 
of  the  Jordan  choae  Jeroboam  as  their  king;  but  Bethd 
(2  Chron.  xiii,  19)  and  some  other  dtiea  farther  north 
were  afterwards  added  to  Jodah  (xv,  8). 

The  next  change  in  the  political  geography  of  the 
land  was  brought  about  by  the  conqoeeta  of  Assyria. 
Th«  northern  kingdom  was  iniraded,  Samaria  its  capital 
taken,  and  the  whole  people  of  the  laud  emied  awiy 
captive.  Foteign  oolooisu  were  placed  in  tlieu-  rooai; 
and  these,  adopting  the  Jewish  Inr,  and  oosiAnmng  la 
some  exloit  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  were  Che  fiianden  of 


Ibtp  of  David's  lad  Bolomou's  Emidr& 
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tlia  naUoD  and  aoct  of  tlu  BamarUan  (q.  v.).  A  great 
part  of  Pale* tine — oeariy  the  wlwde  of  the  kingdom  of 
I»r»el— now  becatne  a  pcovinoe  of  the  Ai^rUn  nnpin, 
and  •fterwanla  puied  with  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
B^jrlonianib  About  a  century  and  a  half  later  Nebo- 
cbadpenar,  iiing  Babylon,  took  JeraMlein,  and  led 
the  other  sectioD  of  tbe  Jewish  nation  eaptira.  Thus 
Jl  Prietina  kit  it*  iwtiwH^,  aod  WM  ruled  by  a  jao- 

4.  Fnm  tAe  Capth^tothe  DettnuHon  o/Januakm 
bg  TituM. — This  waa  the  moM  eventful  period  of  JewMi 
hittorr,  and  the  most  remarkable  for  the  changes  which 
it  brought  about  in  tbe  political  geography  of  Falestine. 
The  diTiaioa  of  the  land  into  tribes  was  now  completely 
broken  up,  and  was  nerer  again  astabliabed.  Hanyof 
tbe  andent  natioos  which  tbe  Israel] tea  bad  driren  from' 
their  bordoB  wholly  or  partially  returned  to  tbeir  pos- 
•ettiona.  The  Hoabitee  reoccitpied  the  MUbor  imme- 
Aately  after  tbe  first  c^itivity;  and  benco  '*the  burden 
of  Moab^"  written  by  Isaiah  (ch.  xv,  xvi),  and  the  terri- 
ble prophetic  curse  pronounced  Jeremiah  (ch.  xlviii), 
iodnde  that  country  which  the  HoaUtes  originally  pos- 
sessed before  the  oonquestv  of  Sihon  (Numb,  xxi,  26, 
M),  and  vbieh  th^  Teoecopied  afker  the  cqitivi^  of 
tbe  tribes  ofBanben  ud  Chd,  t»  whom  Moses  had  al- 
lotted it.  It  appears  also  that  the  ancient  tribes  of 
Bashan  regained  their  old  territoriee,  and  re-eetabliihed 
tbe  old  names — JBtuAoa,  A  r^ob,  HavrAt,  Gotm — wh«^ 
wen  subsequently  better  known  as  the  Greek  provinces 
Baiataa,  Tradumtit,  Auranitii,  and  GaulmitiM 
(JPorba,  Damaaau,  toL  u).  Tbe  XdinMsans  ot  Edom- 
ites,  having  been  drivsn  oat  of  tbeir  «wn  mountain 
hones  by  the  Nabatbaans,  establiahed  ttieuaelvee  along 
and  within  the  borders  of  Southern  Palestine,  to  which 
tbeygave  the  name  tdumaa  (q.v.).  The  neighboring 
nationa  and  tribes  also  seem  to  have  encroached  upon 
the  territories  of  tbe  Dortbem  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  a 
large  Gentile  ekaeot  was  then  and  aftennvds  intro- 
daeed  into  Galilee,  which  produced  important  effisots 
npoD  tbe  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews  in  that  pror- 
inee.  SeeGALttSB, 

ITndft  the  mild  rule  of  Cyras  the  captive  Jews  were 
peimtttied  to  return  to  their  own  land.  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah  re-eatabliibed  the  ancient  worship  ud  rebuilt 
tbe  Temple;  but,  politically,  tbe  country'  remained  a 
pravinee  of  tbe  Babflmiian  and  Persian  en][nres  till  tbe 
liHiBorAleunder  tbe  Great,  whan  it  fell  under  Greek 
nlcu  On  the  dsilli  of  Alexaader  tbe  kingdom  of  the 
Sdeodcte  was  established  in  Sj-ria,  and  that  of  the 
PlolemieB  in  Egypt.  Palestine  became  at  first  a  part 
•f  tbe  former;  but  the  rival  dynasty  soon  attacked  and 
eiqitaied  it,  and  it  remained  for  more  than  half  a  oen- 
tuy,  nominally  at  least,  under  the  rule  of  the  Egyptian 
BUHiarcha.  Then  war  broke  out  between  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  the  maritime  plain  of  Falestine  became  the 
baule^eld.  Aided  by  the  Seteacido^  the  Jews  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Ptolemies  (BlC.  198),  and  became 
nbjeet  to  the  former.  During  all  these  trouUes  the 
Jews  had  an  eederiastical  government  of  their  own,  the 
b%h-prie<it  being  chteC  But  when  Antiochos  Epiph- 
■nes  aaoeoded  the  throne  of  Syria,  he  captnred  Jerusa- 
lem, put  tboosands  of  tbe  infaabitants  to  death,  and  at- 
tompied  to  aboliah  thdr  wonbip.  Tbeee  acta  of  batw 
bsrity  reused  tbe  spirit  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
priestly  ftnily  of  tbe  M aoeabeee  (q.  v.)  headed  a  noble 
band  ^  patriota^  and  after  a  long  and  heroic  etmggle 
■Kceeded  in  establishing  the  independence  of  their 
eoantry.  Tbe  Maccabees  gradually  extended  tbeir 
conquesU  over  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  a  part  of  the 
eommy  beyond  Jordan.  But  internal  dlsaeMbma  and 
dril  wart  sprang  up,  and  gave  oocarion  for  tlie  inter- 
brawe  of  Rome;  ud  Pompey  invaded  Palestine  and 
captured  Jerusalem  in  the  year  BwC.^  A  heavy  trib- 
ute was  levied,  but  the  people  were  still  permitted  to 
Rtnn  their  own  rulers.  In  tbe  year  B.C.  39  Herod  the 
Qnat  received  tbe  title  of  "  King  of  Judna"  from  the 
Soman  emparar,  and  two  yean  afterwanis  he  mceseded 


In  establishing  himself  on  the  throne,  SeeHsMMnui 
Fahilt. 

At  bis  death  Herod  bequeathed  bis  kingdom  to  Ub 
three  eons,  Arebelaus,  Aiitipas,  and  Philip;  but  the  su- 
preme authority  was  in  the  hands  ot  the  Roman  pre- 
fect and  procuratM^  In  the  N.  T.,  and  in  the  writings 
of  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  of  that  age,  Palestine 
it  luaally  qK*en  (rf*  as  divided  into  a  numbnr  of 
inoea.  Those  on  tbe  west  of  the  Jordan  were  ./ndba  on 
the  south,  Sawtaria  in  tbe  centre,  and  GaUiee  on  tbe 
north,  and  tbe  latter  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower. 
Tbe  provinces  east  of  the  Jordan  were  Peraa,  embrac- 
ing Gilead  and  the  Hishor  of  Moab,  and  the  four  snb- 
divisioos  of  Basban  already  roentitned— (rdaJonitw,  Aur 
rwutit,Baiamaa,Mad  Trackomtig. 

6.  From  ii»  Asfmcffm  i^Jenuahm  to  Oe  Premt 
Time.  On  the  esubUabment  of  Christianity  in  the  Rch. 
man  empire  a  new  eodedastical  divisiott  <^  Palestine 
appeart  to  have  been  made,  into  Pritna,  Secunda,  and 
Tertia ;  but  tbe  boundariea  are  not  defined,  tbe  lists  of 
their  dties  are  confused,  and  the  territory  fmbraced  ex- 
tended te  beyond  FalesliDe  ^iqier  (pee  Belaid,  p.  201- 
214). 

After  the  Uohammedan  eonqoat  Palestine  became 

a  province  of  the  empire  of  tbe  Caliphs,  and  on  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire  this  unhappy  country  was 
the  theatre  of  fierce  struggles  between  rival  dynasties. 
Abont  the  middle  of  tbe  10th  century  the  Fatlmites 
seized  it;  and  a  century  later  it  was  overrun  by  the 
Se^ukian  Turks,  whose  emelty  to  Christian  pilgrims 
roused  tbe  nations  of  Western  Europe  to  tbe  fim  Cn- 
eade,  Jemsalem  was  taken  by  tbe  Franks  in  tbe  year 
1099,  and  PalesUne  was  made  a  Christian  kingdom. 
But  the  rule  of  the  Crusaders  was  brief.  Defeated  by 
Saladin,  tliey  took  refuge  in  a  few  of  their  strongholds. 
At  length,  in  tbe  year  1291,  Acre  was  stMmed  by  the 
Mameluke  saltan  of  Egypt,  and  thus  terminated  the 
dominion  of  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine. 

For  more  ttum  two  centuries  after  this  period  Pales- 
tine was  the  tbeatn  of  fieree  eoateett  between  tbe  sbeiK 
herd  honks  of  Tartary  and  the  Hamdnkes  of  Egypt. 
In  1617  it  was  conqutted  by  sultan  Sdlm,  and  from 
that  time  till  the  preaent  it  has  ftmed  part  (4' the  Ot- 
toman emfure. 

6.  Praaa  <$taAif.— Palestine  now  forma  part  of  two 
great  pasbalios:  (1)  JSHm,  erobractag  the  whole  of 
Weston  FalastiBsi  and  (S)  Damateiu,  embranng  all 
east  of  tbe  Jordan,  That  part  of  Palestine  lying  within 
tiie  pashalio  of  Odon  is  divided  into  the  subfuwhalicB 
of  Jeruudem  and  Akka.  Tbe  official  residence  of  the 
pasha  of  l^don  is  now  in  BeirAt,  and  hence  bis  prov- 
ince is  sometimes  called  tbe  PtuhaHe  of  Beirut.  The 
pasbas  of  Jemsalem  and  Akka  are  subject  to  the  pasba 
of  Sdon,  whose  provlnoe  extends  from  Latikea  on  the 
north  te  Gaza  on  the  south. 

Tbe  modem  inhatntanta  Palestine  are  a  mixed 
race,  made  up  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Syrians, 
and  of  the  Arabs  who  came  in  with  the  armies  of  the 
Caliphs.  The  nnmber  of  tbe  latter  being  small,  the 
mixture  of  blood  did  not  vimbly  change  the  type.  This 
is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  Christians  with  tbe  Mo- 
hammedans— the  former  are  of  pure  Syrian  descent, 
while  tbe  lattw  are  mote  or  kit  nixed;  yet  there  la  no 
vtriUe  disdnction,  save  that  whldi  drns  makes.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  a  few  Jews,  Armenians,  and 
Turks;  all  of  whom  are  eadly  recognised  as  foreignerik 
The  Druses  who  live  in  Hauiin,  and  occupy  a  few  Til- 
lages in  Galilee  and  oa  Caimel,  an  converts  ftum  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

No  eensus  has  been  tdien  of  Che  connhry,  and  the 
nnmber  of  tbe  inbi^tants  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  any  near  approadi  to  aecnracy.  One  thing  is 
manifest  to  every  observer — tbe  greater  part  of  the 
counttT  is  desolate.  Jerusalem,  its  capital  city,  has  but 
20,000  inhabitants;  and  the  onlv  other  plac*^  of  any 
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long  reaches  of  desoUte  country.  Tb«  fidlowiiig  is  tbe 
nnrest  approach  which  can  now  be  made  to  the  popu- 
lation of  tha  country : 

PaebftUc  of  Jeraa.ilem  (lUttar,  PaL  «mt 

S8S>.  eos/wo 

Pashalle  of  Acre  (K<>blo«on,  lU,  m   TS,OUO 

Remaining  part  of  the  pashalic  ufSUd^nit  in  Pales- 
tine (cBtTniate}   M,000 

EdBtem  Palestine  (eillmate)  8OU.OWI 

Toul  »w,owi 

Of  these  about  80,000  are  Christians,  12,000  Jews,  aud 
the  rest  Mohammedans. 

The  following  general  obsen-Utona  ace  by  Dr.  Oliu 
^Traveb,  ii,  488, 489): 

"Tbe  Inhabttanu  oTPalaatbie  are  Arabs;  that  Is,  they 
apeok  the  Arabic,  ihmigb,  with  alight  ezceotlona,  iber  are 
urotHibly  all  deacendaftts  of  tbe  uTd  iobablunhi  of  Syria. 
They  are  a  floe,  spirited  nee  of  men,  and  bare  given  Mo- 
bammed  All  ranch  trooble  In  anbdalnsthem,  and  still 
more  lu  retaining  tbem  lu  anhlectlun.  Ther  are  said  to 
be  liidiutrinna  fur  OrlenUls,  and  to  have  the  richt  ele- 
menu  Ibr  becoming,  under  better  ansploes,  a  dvillsed,  tn- 
trilectual  nation.  I  beileve,  bowerar,  it  will  be  fimnd  Im- 
practicable to  raise  aujr  people  tti  a  respeciabhi  aodal  and 
moral  state  duder  a  Turkish  or  Bgjiwan,  or  any  other 
Mobammedan  govemmenL  The  luheraDt  ricss  of  the 
rell^ons  sTstem  enter,  and,  from  their  tmavoidable  enn- 
necUooi,'  most  enter,  ao  deeply  into  tbe  poHtlcril  admtnle- 
iratioD,  that  any  refurra  Id  goveniraent  or  impruvemeut 
In  the  people,  beyond  temporary  ailevlallona  of  evils  too 
nessing  to  be  endnred,  cannot  reaaoDably  be  expected. 
The  Turks  and  Svriana  are  about  at  tbe  mazlmom  of  the 
clvllizatian  pomible  to  Hohammedaiia  of  the  pro»ent 
time.  Tbe  mercantile  clnss  Is  said  to  be  little  reepecled, 
and  generally  to  lacli  Integrity.  Veracity  la  beld  very 
ligbtty  bv  all  clarass.  Tbe  people  are  commonly  temper- 
ate aud  migal,  which  may  be  aennminated  Oriental  vir- 
tues. Their  situation,  with  regard  t«  i  be  physical  means 
of  comfort  aud  substeience,  is.  In  many  respects,  (kvora- 
ble,  and  under  a  tolerable  government  wonid  be  almost 
unequatlad.  As  it  Is,  the  Syrian  peasant  and  hia  family 
fiire  moch  better  than  the  laboring  classes  of  Enrojie. 
The  mildness  of  the  cllmnte,  the  abundance  of  land  and 
its  fertility,  with  tbe  free  and  luxuriant  pnstaraKe  that 
cover*  tbe  monutalnsand  the  plains,  reuderit  aenrly  iin- 
pos«ib1e  that  the  peasant  should  not  be  well  supplied 
with  bread,  fruit,  meat,  and  milk.  The  people  almost  al- 
ways appear  well  clothed.  Their  house«,  too,  though  oft- 
en of  a  alight  coastmctlon  and  mean  appearance^  must 
be  pronoDDced  commodious  when  compared  with  the 
dark,  crowded  apartments  nsaally  occupied  by  tbe  corre- 
spondlnc  classes  in  Europe.  Agricultural  wafras  vary  n 
good  deal  In  diffbreai  parts  of  the  country,  but  I  had  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  the  average  was  not  lees  than  three 
or  fonr  piastres  per  day.  With  all  these  advantages  pop- 
ulation is  on  the  decline,  arising  froni  polygamy,  military 
conscription,  uneqaal  and  opprewtve  taxation,  forced  la- 
bor, general  insecDrity  of  property,  the  discouragement 
^  of  Industry,  and  the  plagne/' 

V^IX.  Authoriliet. — The  list  of  works  on  the  Holy  Land 
B^fftrodigious  extent.  Of  course  every  traveller  sees 
some  things  which  none  of  his  predecessora  saw,  and 
(h^efbre  none  should  be  neglected  by  the  student  anx- 
ious  thoroughly  to  investigate  tbe  nature  and  customs 
of  the  Holy  Land.  A  select  list  has  already  been  pre- 
sented iti  the  article  Gesogkaphy,  to  which  tbe  student 
is  referred;  and  fuller  catalogues  may  be  seen  in  the 
works  of  Ritter,  Kobinson,  Van  de  Velde,  and  Boiiar. 
An  almost  exhausdve  list,  accompanied  by  critical  no- 
tices, u  given  by  Tobler  (^Bibliographia  Geogrctphica 
Paimt^aa,  in  Gmman,  Leips,  1867),  with  a  supplement 
on  the  earlier  works— firom  A.D.  886  to  1000  (in  Latin, 
Dreed,  1875).  The  most  important  of  these  atid  of  Uter 
ones  we  note  below. 

(1.)  Josephus  is  invaluable,  both  for  its  own  sake 
and  as  an  accompaniment  and  elucidation  of  the  Bible 
narrative,  Joeephus  had  a  very  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  country'.  He  possessed  both  the  Hebrew  Bible 
and  the  Septuaginl^  and  knew  thorn  well;  and  there 
are  many  i^acea  in  his  wiHrks  which  show  that  he  knew 
how  to  compare  tbe  various  books  together,  and  com- 
bine their  scattered  notices  into  one  narrative,  in  a  man- 
ner more  like  the  processes  of  modem  criticism  than  of 
ancient  record.  He  possessed  also  the  works  of  several 
ancient  historians,  who  survive  only  through  the  frag- 
ments be  has  preserved.  It  is  evident  that  be  had  in 
addition  other  nameless  aourcea  of  information,  now  lost 
to  n%  whioh  often  supplement  the  iSctiptwte  hiitory  in. 


a  very  important  mantter.  These  and  other  ^aap  is 
tbe  writings  of  Joeephus  have  yet  to  be  iuvndgilel 
Two  tracta  by  Tueh  iQ/ua^iomt  de  F.  Joupki  Urii. 
etc,  Leipa.  ISTO),  on  geogr^ieal  pointa^  an  «Hth  at- 
tention, 

Ct.)  The  OnoMOOiem  (usually  ao  called)  of  Eni^ 
biua  and  Jerome,  a  tract  of  Kusebius  (f  340), 'cot- 
ceniing  the  namea  of  places  in  the  sacred  ScriptarM:" 
traushited,  freely  and  with  many  additions,  by  Jotne 
(t  420),  and  induded  in  his  works  as  Liber  de  SiltH 
A'omtnAiu  lAtonnm  hebraicorwa.  Tbe  oiiginil  ir- 
rangement  is  according  to  the  books  of  Scnptate,lnt 
it  was  thrown  into  one  getwnl  alphabetical  cider  1* 
Bonfreie  (1631,  eta),  and  floaUy  edited  by  J.  Omn 
(Amst.  1707,  etc).  This  tract  contains  ooticea  (oAa 
Very  valuaUe,  often  absolutely  absurd)  of  the  ntoaiim 
of  many  ancient  places  of  Paleatioe,  so  far  as  they  wnt 
known  to  the  two  men  who  in  their  day  wc»  pnbaUy 
beet  acquainted  with  tbe  subject.  In  conoectioQ  widi 
it,  see  Jerome's  Ep.  ad  EuttoekiMm  de  V'tr^Mirit-n 
itinerary  through  a  large  part  of  tbe  Holy  l.and.  OA- 
ers  of  Jerome's  Epistles,  and  his  Conunentaiks,  an  fill 
of  information  about  the  country. 

(8.)  Tbe  most  important  of  tbe  early  tnvdlen-  j 
firom  Arciilf  (A.D.  700)  to  Maundrell  (1697)-u»  ; 
contained  in  Earlg  TraveU  m  Palettime,  a  volame  pi^  I 
lished  by  Bohn.  Tbe  shape  is  convenient,  bat  tke  ; 
translation  is  not  always  to  be  implicitly  r^ed  on.  j 

(4.)  HtltaifPatoMiaexifomimemluVtleriMlt-  \ 
luttrata  (1714).  This  is  sUll  tbe  beet  work  on  the »  1 
ciaa  geography  of  Palee^e.  It  is  in  three  books:  1,  i 
tbe  country;  ^  tbe  distances ;  3,  tbe  places;  wilhmifi  | 
(excellent  for  their  date),  prints  of  coiiM,  and  isea^  I 
dons,  Reland  exhausu  all  the  information  otKsiiutik  j 
on  his  subject  down  to  his  own  date  (he  often  quoHt  . 
Maundrell,  putdiabed  in  1708).  His  learning  ia  ia- : 
meme ;  be  la  extremely  accurate,  alwa^  ingetdmi^sBd  . 
not  wanting  in  humw.  But  honesty  and  sOneg  seaai 
sense  are  Us  characteristics.  He  has  comUned  sad 
classified  his  materials  with  great  ability, 

(6.)  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  TroveU  (in  Europe.; 
Asia,  and  Africa)  from  1160-78.  The  beat  edidoo  it 
tbatofA.Asher(18W-l),2vols.  The  put  rdadag  »  ' 
PaleeUne  is  contained  in  p.  61-87.  The  effib*^  nota  | 
contain  some  curious  information ;  but  their  most  vab- 
able  part  (ii,  897-446)  is  a  translation  of  extracts  frea 
the  woric  of  Eethuri  ben-Mose  hap-Parchi  on  Patoiiae  ' 
(A J>.  1814-22).  Tbeoriginalwork,A:<ipJUorra-PI(riinl, 
"  knop  and  flower,"  has  been  reprinted,  in  Helxew.  If  1 
Edeimann  (Berlin,  1852).  Other  Itineraries  of  Jen 
have  been  translated  and  published  by  Carmoly  (Bmi. 
1847),  but  tb^  are  of  less  valve  than  the  two  alrwdy 
named, 

(6.)  Abulfeda,— The  chief  Moslem  accotrnts  of  tkt 
Holy  Land  are  those  of  Edrtai  (or.  llfiO)  and  AbolMi ; 
(cir.  1300),  and  tnnsUted  under  the  titles  of  Tt^ 
Syria  and  Deecr.  A  ralna.  ExtracU  from  these  and 
from  the  great  work  of  t'^Ot  are  given  by  Schakeai 
in  an  In£x  GtograpkicHt  appended  to  bis  «filka  of 
Bobaeddin's  L^e  of  Saladin  (17&5,  f*A.\  YakfU  hsi 
yet  to  be  explored,  and  no  doubt  he  oootaimi  a  mass  «f 
valuable  information. 

(7.)  Quaresmiuo,  TVns  Sanda  EbKidatia,  <tc 
(Ant.  1639,  2  vols.  foL),  the  work  of  a  Latin  mock  vbo 
lived :in  the  Holy  Land  for  more  than  twdre  ytm,iBi 
ruse  to  be  principal  and  commissary  apostolic  of  tbe 
country.  It  is  divided  into  ugbt  books:  tbe  ftratthit^! 
general  dissertations;  the  remainder,  "pcnijTioabBH'i 
through  tbe  Htdy  Land,  witli  historical  aeoonnia  and. 
identifications  (often  incorrect),  .and  elaborate  acowDU. 
of  the  Lstin  traditions  attached  to  eadi  apot,  and  fi' 
the  ecdesiasUcal  establishments,  military  ordfia,  etc 
of  the  time.  It  has  a  oopioos  index.  Similar  infonna- 
tion  is  given  by  the  abbe  HisUn  (J>f  SaimU  lints, 
Pun,  1866, 8  vcds.  8vo>,  but  with  kaa  elaboMtiM  I^ot 
Quareamiia,  and  in  too  hoatiki  a  rns  towards  ~ 
tine  and  othw  ten<UKMy  vjOOglC 
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(&>  Tbe  gfeat  borst  of  modem  travel  In  the  Holy 
Lftad  b^ui  with  Seetzen,  who  redded  in  Pnleetine 
from  ld05  to  1807,  during  which  time  he  travelled  on 
both  the  east  and  tbe  west  of  Jordan.  He  was  the  first 
to  vint  the  Haor&D,  the  Ghor,  and  the  monntainB  of 
AjlOn:  be  travelled  completely  round  the  Dead  Sea, 
besides  exjdoring  the  east  aide  a  seoond  timcb  Aa  an 
expetfenced  mta  of  sdeae^  Seeben  waa  oommlirioned 
to  collect  antiquities  and  natural  objects  for  the  Ori- 
ental Hoaenm  at  Gotha;  and  hia  diaries  contain  io- 
scriptioDS,  notices  of  flora  and  fauna,  etc.  They  have 
been  publisbed  in  three  volnmea,  with  a  fourth  volame 
of  notes  (bat  without  an  index),  by  Kruse  (Berlin, 
1851-fi9).  The  Palestine  Joumeya  are  contained  in  vols. 

1  and  ti.  Hia  letten,  founded  on  these  diaries,  and  giv- 
ing their  reanlta,  are  in  Zach's  MomatL  Com^  vols, 
xrii,  XTiiif  jam,  xxviL 

(9.)  Burckhardt,  IVavdt  Sgria  md  tie  ffofy 
Lemi  (1822, 4to).  With  the  exception  of  an  ezcunion 
of  twdve  days  to  Safed  and  Nazareth,  Bnrckhardt's 
Joumeya  south  of  DamaacoB  were  oonfliied  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan.  These  legions  he  explored  and  de- 
scribed more  completely  than  Seetseo,  or  any  traveller 
dU  W^Btein  (1861),  and  even  their  leaearches  do  not  ex- 
tend over  80  wide  an  area.  Boickbardt  nwde  two  tours 
iu  the  HaurAn,  in  one  of  which  he  penetrated — first  of 
Emopeans — into  the  mysterious  Lejah.  The  southern 
poni<Mis  of  the  transjordanic  country  be  traversed  in 
his  journey  from  Damascus  to  Pttia  and  SinaL  The 
fulness  of  tbe  notes  which  be  contrived  to  keep  under 
the  very  difficult  dicumstances  in  which  be  travelled  is 
astooiahing.  Thcr  contain  a  nmltitiide  of  inacriptiana, 
long  eatakgoet  of  names,  plans  of  aites,  ete.  The 
strength  of  hia  memory  is  shown  not  only  by  these 
notes,  but  by  bis  constant  references  to  books,  from 
which  be  was  completely  cut  off.  His  diaries  are  in- 
terspersed with  lengthened  accounts  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts, and  the  manners  and  customs,  commerce,  etc,  of 
their  inhabitants.  Burekhaidt'a  aocuraey  la  univenally 
pmiaed;  no  doubt  justly.  But  Itshooldbe  remembend 
that  on  the  east  of  Jordan  no  means  of  testing  him  as 
yet  exist ;  while  in  other  places  his  descriptione  have 
been  found  imperfect  or  at  variance  with  Acts.  The 
volume  contains  an  excellent  preface  by  CoL  Leake,  but 
is  very  dcfecUve  from  the  want  of  an  index.  This  is 
partially  snppUed  in  the  German  translation  (Weimar, 
1823-4,  2  vob.  8vo>,  which  has  tbe  advantage  of  hav- 
ing been  edited  and  annotated  by  Qeaeniua. 

(10.)  Irby  and  Hanglei,  TVnveb  m  Egyj*  and 
NMa,  Syria  md  tkt  flofy  Land  (in  1817-18).  This  U 
hardly  worth  special  notice  except  for  tbe  portions  which 
relate  their  route  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  especially  about 
Kerak  and  the  country  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  which  are 
very  well  told,  and  with  an  air  of  aimple  faithfnlneaa. 
These  portiooB  are  contained  in  eh.  vi  and  viii.  The 
work  ia  puUished  in  tbe  ffome  ani  CoL  Ubrary,  1847. 

(II.)  Robinson,  (a)  Bibtical  Reteatxitt  m  Pale$- 
tme,He^  in  1888:  Ist  ed.1841,  8  vols.  Svo;  2d  ed.  1866, 

2  vola.  8vo.  (6)  Later  £es.  ia  1862, 1866,  Svo.  Dr. 
Robtnaon's  is  tbe  most  important  work  on  the  Holy 
Land  ance  Keland's.  His  knowledge  of  tbe  subject  and 
its  literature  was  very  great,  his  oommcMi-eense  excellent, 
his  qualifleatimw  as  an  investigator  and  a  describer  re- 
markable. He  had  the  nreadvant^trf  being  aocom- 
pamed  on  both  oecariona  1^  Dr.  EU  Smith,  long  resi- 
dent in  Syria,  and  perfectly  versed  in  both  classittl  and 
vernacular  Arabic  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  identify  a 
host  of  andent  sites,  which  are  mostly  discuned  at  great 
length,  and  with  full  references  to  tbe  authorities.  The 
drawbacks  to  his  work  are  a  want  of  knowledge  of  tr- 
ehiteetnial  art  aad  a  oertain  dngmatiani,  vhieb  oeoa- 
Monally  paasea  into  contempt  for  thoae  wbo  diflto  iritb 
him.  Ha  too  uniformly  disregards  tnditton,  an  ex- 
treme neariy  as  bad  as  its  t^pcdte  in  a  country  like  the . 
£ast.  The  first  edition  has  a  most  valuable  appendix, 
cootaining  lists  of  the  Arabic  names  of  modem  places 
in  the  country,  which  in  the  second  edition  ore  omitted. 


Both  series  are  ftamiafaed  with  indexea,  but  those  of  ge- 
ography and  antiquities  might  he  extended  with  ad- 
vantage. Dr.  Bobinson's  latest  contribution  to  Biblical 
ge(^;nphv  appeared  after  his  death,  Pkyi.  Gtog,  of  th« 
Land  (Boat.  1866). 

(18.)  Bitter,  PalSaHna  tmd  Syrirn,  embracing  part 
4tf  his  great  £rdtitiide,  1848-56.  These  six  voiumea 
idate  to  the  penineola  of  l^nat,  the  Holy  I<and,  and 
Syria,  and  form  together  Btmd  viiL  They  m^  he  con- 
veniently designated  by  the  following  names,  which  the 
writer  bas  adopted  in  his  other  articles:  1,  Knai;  2, 
Jordan;  S,  Syria  (Index);  4,  Palestine;  6,  Lebanon; 
6,  Damascus  (Index).  Bitter  has  to  some  extent  fol- 
lowed the  plan  of  Reland.  He  has  collected  with  woit- 
derfnl  labor  and  patience  neariy  everything  that  baa 
been  written  upon  Paleatijie— in  book,  artide,  or  mis- 
sionary letter — down  to  his  own  time.  Tbe  woik  ia 
often  confbsed,  and  tbe  atatementa  oonlradictory ;  and 
the  learned  writer,  not  having  himself  visited  the  coun- 
try, cannot  alwaya  separate  fact  from  fancy  in  those  he 
quotes.  Tbia  portion  of  Bitter's  work  has  been  tran^ 
lated,  with  some  condensation  and  addition,  W.  L. 
Gage  (N.  Y.  1866, 4  vota.  8vo). 

(18.)  Wilson,  The  Laadt  iff  th*  BOh  VUUtd,  etc 
(1847,  2  vols.  8vo).  Dr.  VTilson  traversed  the  Holy 
Land  twice,  bnt  witbont  going  out  of  the  usual  routes. 
He  paid  much  attentjon  to  the  top<^!^phy,  and  keeps  a 
conatant  eye  on  bis  predecessor,  Dr.  Koblnson.  His  book 
cannot  t>e  neglected  with  safety  by  any  student  of  the 
country ;  but  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  careful  and 
detailed  accounts  trf"  the  nligioua  bodies  of  tbe  East,  es- 
pedally  the  Jewa  and  Samaikana.  His  Indian  Ubois 
having  aocnatomed  him  to  Arabic,  he  was  able  to  cob- 
TOM  fredy  witb  all  the  peo|de  he  met,  and  hia  inqui- 
ries were  generally  made  iu  the  direction  just  named. 
His  notice  of  the  Samaritans  is  unusually  full  and  aocn- 
rate,  and  illustrated  by  copies  and  translations  of  docu- 
ments. Olid  iofwrnatton  not  elsewhere  given. 

(14.)  Schwarz,  A  Demr^^lhe  Geograplq/,  efc^ 
Palegtiite  (Philad.  1850, 8vo).  This  Is  a  translation  of  a 
work  originally  published  in  Hebrew  (Sfpher  Tebuoti, 
Jerusalem,  6606,  A.D.  1846)  by  rabbi  Jo^ph  Schwarz. 
Taking  as  bis  basis  tbe  catali^es  of  Joshua,  Chronicles^ 
etc,  and  the  numerous  top(^;raphical  notices  of  the  Rab- 
binical books,  he  proceeds  systematically  through  tbe 
country,  suggesting  identifications,  and  often  giving 
curious  and  valnabU  information.  The  American  trans- 
lation is  almost  natlces  for  want  of  an  index.  This  is 
in  a  measure  supplied  in  the  Genu  an  Tenaw,  Dfu  Ae(> 
tige  /ymrf,  etc  (Frankfurt  a.  M.  1862). 

(Ifi.)  De  Saulcy,  Vogage  autovr  de  la  Mer  Mortt, 
etc  (1858,  2  vole.  8vo,  with  A  tla$  of  Maps  and  Plates, 
and  Lists  of  Plants  and  Insects),  interesting  rather  from 
the  unosoal  route  token  1^  tbe  author,  the  boldness  of 
bis  Uieories,  and  tbe  atlas  of  adnUrably  engraved  tni^ 
and  plates  which  accompanies  the  text,  than  for  its  own 
merits.  Like  many  French  works,  it  has  no  index. 
Translated ;  NarraHce  of  a  Journey,  etc  (1864,  2  vols. 
8a'o).  See  Tke  Dead  Sea,  \fy  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Isaaea 
(1857).  Also  a  valuable  letter  by  "A  Rlgrim,"  in  the 
Athtnaum,  Sept.  9, 1864.  Of  a  more  critical  character 
are  hb  Voyage  en  Tern  SatHte  (Pwia,  1866),  and  Jkr- 
niert  Joara  de  Jinualem  (ibid,  1866). 

(16.)  Lynch,  (^Mal  Repwt  of  the  Un&ed  Statee 
Erpediticn  to  Ex^ore  Ike  Dead  Sea  and  tie  Jordan 
(Baltimore,  1862,  4to),  contains  the  daily  record  of  the 
expedition,  and  separate  reports  on  the  omithologi-,  bot- 
any, and  gedogy.  An  unofficial  Naii-ative  had  been 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  1844  ;  2d  ed.  1868.  This 
contains  the  fullest  account  yet  pubhriied  of  Mm  Birer 
Jordan  and  its  valley,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

(17.)  Stanley,  Sinai  and  PakeHne  in  Comection 
wilk  tkeir  Dietary  (Lond,  1868 ;  reprinted  N.  T,),  This 
is  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  works  on  Pales- 
tine. Its  author  is  an  accomplished  scholsr  and  a 
graceful  writer.  Bnt  his  great  object  seems  to  have 
been  not  so  moch  to  makg  ft«h^^e(ij^  J^apply 
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tboae  alnady  nude,  etpeeUlly  tba  Mcfaee  of  the  oonn- 
tPf  and  tbe  peonlUritiw  of  the  toumj,  to  the  elocUa- 
tioa  of  biaUffy,  He  has  more  inugination  than  Robin- 
eon,  but  his  jHcturea,  tboogfa  clear  MKlbeantifal,  are  fre- 
quently orerdnwu.  He  Ubora  too  moeb  after  nbuite 
details;  and  in  bla  attempU  to  make  eadi  picture  per- 
fieot  he  ta  aoBetinea  obliged  to  peril,  and  evm  to  aaeri- 
floe,itriot  tmthfulDCM.  HispeoUiarTiewi  on  prophecy 
abo  occaMonally  nMoiliNt  themaelTee,  aiid  do  not  accord 
well  with  hia  own  obae^ations.  Tbe  efelcf  Tmlue  of  the 
book  conaista  in  the  aiuU  and  vividneaa  with  which 
many  of  the  leading  events  of  Bible  hiatory  are  gTO»p©d 
npon  their  vAA  tcmet.  The  worii  oontaina  an  appendix 
on  the  b^Mgiapluoal  tcma  gf  tint  fiiUe^  of  tmportance 
to  atudente  of  the  En^^bh  TeiBioa  vt  the  Scripturaa. 
See  aim  a  paper  on  "  Sacred  Oeograpby"  by  Prof,  Stan- 
ley in  the  QuarUrijf  Sevmo,  No.  dxxxviii. 

(18.)  TobltiT,BethifkeK(l»i9'),rcpoffnipUe9omJ*- 
Umgebimffm  (1864).  These  wwks  an 
BKideU  of  patient  industry  and  research.  They  oontain 
tverythmg  that  has  been  aaid  1^  eveiybo«^  on  tbeaub- 
ject,  and  are  truly  valuable  Btorehoaaes  for  those  who 
an  unable  to  refer  to  the  originals.  Hb  Dr^  Wa»- 
ivmg  (1858)  describee  a  district  but  little  known,  vix. 
part  of  Phiiistia  and  the  couotiy  between  Hebron  and 
Kamkh,  and  thus  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  mwits 
above  named,  that  of  novel^.  It  contains  a  sketch - 
nup  of  the  latter  district,  which  corrects  former  maps 
in  some  important  points.  Hb  fixuth  jouiney  b  de- 
■ccibed  Id  hb  Naxanlk  «.  PvMttma  (IWO). 

(19.)  Van  d«  Velde,  mi  JPobtUM  (185A, 

2  TOl&  6v6),  contains  the  nartatiTa  of  tbe  antfaoi's  jour- 
neys while  engaged  in  preparing  bb  large  Jfof*  ^  the 
Hi^  Land(\9&S).  Tan  de  Velde'a  iVemm- (1868, 8vo) 
gives  elevations,  latitudes,  longitudes,  routes,  and  much 
very  excellent  information.  His  Pays  ditrael  contains 
lOO  colomi  litbographa  fnm  original  sketches,  accu- 
rately and  admirably  executed,  and  many  of  the  views 
are  unique. 

Of  more  recent  works  tbe  following  may  be  noticed : 
Porter,  Ytar$mDaiMuctu,thtUauri»,vbc.  (Lend. 
1666,  2  vols,  8vo);  Bamdbookfor  Syria  and  Patettim 
(last  ed.  Lond.  1876);  Bonar,  The  Land  o/  Promtm 
(Lond.  1868);  Thomaoo,  T/u  Laid  and  tlie  Book  (li.Y. 
1869,  2  vob.  8vo),  tbe  fruit  of  twen^-Ave  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  Holy  Land,  by  a  shrewd  and  intelliaent 
observer;  Wetatdn,  SeMmda  ii&er  ff<air&i  mi  die 
badat  TraiAonem  (Berlin,  1860,  with  wood-cuts,  a  plate 
of  inscriptions,  and  a  map  of  the  district  by  Kiepert), 
the  first  sttenipt  at  a  real  exploration  of  those  extraor- 
dinary regions  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  were  partially 
Tuited  by  Burckhardt,  and  recently  by  Cyril  Graham 
(^Cambridffe  i:a$ag$,l^i  TViMfc  £.& i^if.  I860,  etc) ; 
Drew,  Scripture  /jondi  in  CmuMffiMi  witk  lAa'r  /ftftoiy 
(Lond.  1860);  Tristram,  lami  of  Isra^  (Lond.  1866); 
Manning,  TAo»e  Holy  Fields  (Lond.  1874);  Bidgtway, 
The  Lord's  Land  (N.  Y.  1876). 

Two  works  by  ladies  claim  especial  notice.  [1.] 
Sgj/ptian  Sepulchre  and  Syrian  Shriaee,  by  Misa  E.  A. 
Beaufort  (1861, 3  toIsl  8to).  The  second  volume  con- 
tains the  record  of  Ax  months'  travel  and  reudenoe  in  tbe 
Holy  Land,  and  b  full  of  keen  and  delicate  observatkni, 
caught  with  tbe  eye  of  an  artist,  and  characterisdcally 
recOTded.  [2.j  Domutic  Life  m  Palestine,  by  Hiss 
Kogers  (Limd.  18G2),  w  what  its  name  purports,  an 
account  of  a  visit  of  several  years  to  the  Holy  Land, 
during  which,  owing  to  her  brother's  position,  the  au- 
thor had  opportunities  of  seeing  at  lebure  the  interiors 
of  many  Bns(q>hi8tkaled  Arab  and  Jewish  households, 
in  idacea  out  of  tbe  ordinary  track,  such  as  few  English- 
women ever  before  enjoyed,  and  certainly  none  have  re- 
corded. These  she  has  described  with' great  skill  and 
fidelity,  and  with  an  abMinence  from  descriptions  of 
matters  out  of  her  proper  path  or  at  aeoond-hand  whkh 
b  truly  admirable. 

It  still  temaiiH,  howara-,  fw  some  one  to  do  for  9jria 
what  Mr.  Lane  has  so  GtUtafully  aooomplbhed  6x  E^pt, 


the  raon  to  be  dssindbecauae  the  tiiMb&st  passing 

and  ^tia  b  beooming  every  d<7  anore  kavoMd  try  the 
West. 

Kmim^Two  ddenaiT*  oottectioos  at  Views  of 
Holy  Land  exists  hose  at  Bartlett  anl  of  Bahem. 
FkmUly  beautiful  aa  tbeae  jdatca  ara,  tb^  an  wm 
■0  MeAd  10  tbe  student  as  the  veiy  aocwace  views  af 
WiUiaiD  Tipping,  Esq.,  publiriked  in  TtaiQ'a  Jnqnha, 
There  are  some  instructive  views  taken  frotn  photo- 
graph ■  in  the  last  odilaoa  of  Keith's  LtmJ  <if  Imd. 
Etiotographs  have  been  pabUsbed  by  Frkh  (Loadaa> 
Robertson  (Curo),  Bonffis,  (Borftt),  Bexgbeam  (Jon- 
tem),  Martin  (Load.),  the  En^isb  and  American  Expip- 
ration  eocieciea^  tbe  editor  ofthb  Cfcitjimdm,  and  oOaa 

Jft^M.— Ur.  Van  de  Ydkle'a  iaq»  haa  superseded  d 
its  predecessors;  bat  moch  stUI  reauina  to  be  dooe  k 
districts  out  of  the  track  usually  pnraned  by  tiavdhn. 
On  the  east  of  Jordan,  Kiepert's  map  (in  Wctstcu'i 
Bamr&t)  u  as  yet  the  only  Unst worthy  docaneO,  the 
substanoe  of  which  b  embraced  in  his  new  Waidiaik 
(BeiL  1876).  Oabon  and  Odeman's  laigtt  wall-on^ 
ofnOestine  (bsl  «d.  Phila.  1876)  n  good  for  bold  icBe^ 
but  lacking  in  details.  The  surveys  of  the  British  and 
American  engineers  are  yet  incomplete,  and  the  raalb 
will  not  be  puhUahed,  in  all  probidality,  for  some  tint 
to  come,  Ot  Atiast*,Utakti'»  Bibti-Aaaa  (GothMfim) 
b  the  best  for  anctcnt  detaib;  CSariii's  AtUa  .4  tio*  (Loadl 
1868)  for  popular  use,  and  Smith  and  Grove's  two  sheeti 
in  Murray's  Ciau.  eokl  BM,  AQat  for  Boden  pattiea- 
laza.  A  caRfidly  drawn  and  distiaetively  eokrad  ae- 
ries of  maps,  desigBed  either  for  a  waD-asBp  «r  aa  alba 
snd  embrachtg  in  great  detul  Lower  Egypt,  the  Sma- 
itic  Peninsnbi,  and  Palestine,  with  tbe  lateat  and  mot 
authentic  researches  on  both  the  ancient  and  the  Bodon 
topography,  by  tbe  editor  of  thb  CytiopaHa  and  Ml 
C  D.  Ward,  C  E.,  who  aoconpanied  him  ob  bb  late 
tour,  u  now  in  the  engraver's  bandi  (1876). 

PALESTINE,  MusioN  n.   The  hooar  of  having 
sent  the  first  mlasionBries  to  Pdeatine  belongs  to  Amer- 
ica.   On  Oct.  ai,  1819,  the  "  Inatmctiona  from  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  the  Amwican  Board  of  Com- 
mtssionera  for  Foreign  Missions"  were  d^vered  in  thr 
Old  South  Cbuich,  Boston,  to  the  Bev.  Levi  Paisaos 
antl  the  Rev.  Pliny  Flsk  (q.  v.),  miarionariea  deagaatfd 
for  Palestine.   On  Feb.  17, 1821,  Mr.  Faimw  arrived  at 
Jerusalem,  wUb  Mr.  FiA  stayed  at  &nynia.   In  the 
fidlowing  year  Mb  Hvk.  bat  hia  oompatiicm,  who  on  Felb 
10,  1822,  left  bb  earthly  abode  far  tbe  heavenly  Jonsa- 
lem.    lie  vscamr  was  soon  filled  in  the  person  of  the 
Rev.  Jonas  King,  who,  in  company  with  Hr.  Fisk  and 
the  famous  missionary  Joseph  Wolff  (q.  v.),  entered  Je- 
rusalem in  tbe  year  182S.    Meanwhile  another  under- 
taking was  started.    The  encoof^ni;  news  sent  to 
England  by  the  Bev.  Joseph  Wolff  induced  the  noUe 
man  Lewis  Waye  to  undertake  a  Journey  to  the  East 
with  the  view  of  forming  a  mission  there.     In  tfa>> 
undertaking  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Lewi&  Mr.  Waye  rented  a  convent  at  Antftra,  intend- 
ing to  make  it  a  place  where  missionaries  might  pre- 
pare  themselves,  but  ill-health  forced  him  to  return 
home.   In  1824  Dr.  Dalton,  a  medical  man,  was  sent 
out  to  aid  Mr.  Lewb  in  forming  a  settlement  ia  Jnnm- 
km,  hot  the  latter  retomed  home  that  Wat  aatnm. 
Upon  this  Dr.  Dalton  made  an  airangement  with  tbe 
two  American  missionariea,  King  and  Pliny  Fuk,  to 
rent  one  of  the  small  convents  for  their  eetsblishmeBL 
Pliny  Fbk,  however,  died  in  November.  1825,  before  the 
arrangement  was  completed,  and  Dr.  Dalton  was  agab 
left  alone.  It  was  toaidbim  that  thefier.Mr.MieGtar* 
sOTi  (t  1866)  was  sent  to  PabsUne  in  December,  189Si 
But  very  soon  after  hb  arrival  Dr.  Dalton  died,  in  Jan* 
uary,  If^,  of  an  illness  caught  on  a  tour  to  Bethlehem. 
Mr.  Nicobyson  returned  to  Beirdt,  and  studied  the  bn- 
gaage  more  thoroughly  during  that  winter.    In  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  (1826)  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
and  Mr.  Niodi^sMi  retired  to  Safod,  and  lived  there 
till  Jane,  1827,  having  mBeMmctOMm|With  the  Jewa 
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Ilw  tcooblM  that  cianBd  h  feb*  ftOowiBg  yam  nwde  H 
mecMaiy  Sot  Mr.  Mieokjson  to  leave  the  eountrr  uDtil 
rbe  ywr  IttS;  when  be  Mtanwd  aod  went  to  jBeirbt 
with  hi*  iuiily,  at  the  time  when  the  pasha  had  nearly 
taken  Aera.  The  oouDtry  was  now  qirita  open.  In 
eompmj  with  Mr.  Calaun,  a  converted  Jew*  Hr.  Nioo- 
IqpoD  nodertook  aonw  JoufMija  khrangli  the  ooantrT', 
and  on  letaning  to  Befarflt  th^r  toaoi  that  two  Ameri- 
can miaaienaiiM.  I>r.  Dodge  aod  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Tbom- 
■OD,  bad  arrived  on  tbeir  way  to  Jerusalem  to  labor 
among  tbe  native  Cfariattaoa.  Tfa^  also  reaolved  to 
attempt  tbe  renting  of  a  house  in  the  Holy  City.  Ao- 
eordingly,  in  the  antamn  of  18S8,  Hr.  Nicolayson  and 
lamily  removed  to  Jerusalem,  to  a  boose  on  Hoonl 
Zion.  Id  the  q)ring  of  18M  Mr.  Thonaon  arrived,  and 
about  the  aame  time  the  nbdfioo  brake  out.  Uti^ 
Tbomam  died  of  bimn  fever,  July  SS,  18H,  produced 
tqr  tbe  alarm  and  other  drcumstaneea.  Mrs.  Nioolay- 
eon  waa  Ul  for  some  weeks,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Micolay- 
soo  fell  ill,  BO  that  they  had  to  leave  for  BeirQt.  In  the 
^ring  of  1886  Dr.  Dodge  and  Mr.  Whitinf;,  from  the 
Amcrlcaa  Mission,  arrived,  but  Dr.  Dodge  died  in  the 
•ame  year  be  went  out,  June  88, 18Sfi.  Other  misaion- 
aries  wen  sent  by  tbe  American  Board,  bat  that  panic- 
nlarftddwaaaoon  abandoned  by  them.  Foraoaooount 
of  tbe  Ameriean  mission  schools  at  BeitAt  and  tta  vicin- 
ity, the  Presbyterian  misnona  at  Damascoa,  tbe  German 
cokoy  at  Jafb,  tbe  Edinbargb  dkpenaaiy  at  Naaarcth, 
etc^  aec  Stbi  A,  Miwiohs  ih. 

In  1886  tbe  subject  of  a  Hebrew  church  on  Mount 
ZioD  was  ag^ed  in  England,  aod  in  1836  Mr.  Micolay- 
aon  was  eaUed  lo  England  to  coosolt  reganSng  it.  He 
ntamed  in  Jaly,  18S7,  and  labored  alone  En  Jerusalem 
for  a  year.  In  tbe  following  year  the  purchase  of  nus- 
sion  pmnises  was  effected,  and,  to  aid  Mr.  Nicolayson, 
Dr.  Geratmann,  a  medical  roimionar}',  wss  sent  out  In 
the  same  year  tbe  plague  vtnted  Jerusalem,  and  this  tnr- 
comaiance  waa  tbe  fint  gem  of  that  most  useful  institu- 
tion, the  boqiUal  at  Jmnaten.  Tbe  misBOiaiy  work 
was  meoiwhile  carried  on  with  good  resiiltiL  InDecem- 
ber,  1889,  tbe  digging  of  the  foundstims  for  tbe  church 
was  oomn>eDoed,andon  Feb.  10, 1840^  tbe  foundation  of 
tbe  new  buildings  was  laid.  In  tbe  tame  year  the  fa- 
mouB,  or  infamous,  Damascoa  persecution  was  inaugu- 
rated, aod  Mr.  Heritz,  a  ctnveited  Jew,  went  to  Damas- 
cna,  sent  by  Mr.  Nictdayson  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the 
persecuted  laradttes  (see  bis  StatemtiU  n^ttOing  tktPer- 
teemliom  fAe  Jewa  at  Damaaau,  Lond.  1840).  Pass- 
ing over  tbe  traablesome  pdilioal  inddmta  of  tbe  year 
1840,  we  cone  to  tbe  year  1641,  which  was  signalized 
by  an  event  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  in 
tbe  annals  of  Jewish  Missions.  We  allude  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jerusalem  Insbopric,  an  account  of 
which  ia  given  in  this  Cgclopadia,  s.  v.  Jkbusalrm, 
THE  MEW  See  OP  St.  jAHsa  IS.  On  Jan.  21, 1841,  the 
newly  elected  bishop  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  accompanied 
1^  the  Bev.  G.  Williams,  his  chaphun,  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Ewald,  a  onivert  from  Judaism  (t  1874),  and  Dr.  Mac- 
gowan,  a  medical  missioDary.  In  the  following  year  s 
college,  or  h'liise  for  the  reception  of  converts,  wss 
opened  in  the  month  of  May  (which,  however,  was 
dosed  in  1844),  and  on  Dec  IS,  1844,  a  hospital  was 
opened.  In  Noronbtf,  1846,  the  mission  waa  sev^y 
tried  die  sodden  nmoval  from  tbe  scene  id  his 
earthly  career  of  bishop  Alexander.  The  sad  event 
oociured  in  the  wildemeas  between  Canaan  and  Egypt, 
on  tbe  morning  of  Sunday,  Nov.  28.  Bishop  Alexan- 
der was  SQCceeded  by  the  present  bishop  tiobat,  for- 
oterly  vice-president  of  the  Mslla  Protestant  College, 
who  still  occupies  the  see  of  St.  James,  and  who  arrived 
at  Jemaakm  Dee.  28, 1846.  In  1847  tbe  FalesUne  mis- 
sion was  emdded  to  record  a  puUio  act  of  conriderable 
consequence  to  tbe  Cbureb  wtd  misaion  at  Jerusalem. 
Tbe  British  ambassador  at  Crastanlinople,  Iwd  Cowley, 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  firman  recognising  tbe 
Protestant  suljecta  of  tbe  Porte  as  a  separate  Church 
and  oonmwn^.  In  tbe  year  1848;  Dea  31,  tbe  House 


of  indnitiy  was  opCDsd,  wUdi,  op  to  tbe  preasnt  d«y,  b 

foond  an  excellent  adjunct  to  tbe  mission.  l%e  aev^ 
enth  snnivefssry  of  the  entry  of  the  fint  Protestant 
Insbop  into  the  Holy  City  waa  selected  for  the  eonsfr- 
cratiMi  of  the  first  Protestant  church  ever  bmlt  there— 
tbe  fiiat  cboich,  afta  many  centuries,  dedicated  lo  the 
p«i«  and  MR^ttoral  service  of  ahnig^ty  God.  The  aar^ 
mon  prendwd  on  this  oocasioo  by  the  Usbop  was  on 
tbe  text,  "Mine  beosa  shidl  be  called  a  house  of 
prayer  for  alt  people."  This  took  {dace  Jan.  31, 18M1 
In  the  year  1861  it  waa  thot^bt  necessary  to  examine 
afresh  into  tbe  wants  and  condition  of  the  mission. 
It  was  resolved  to  invite  Mr.  Nicolayson  lo  vimt  Eng- 
land for  petacmal  conference,  tbe  Rev.  J.  C  Reicbardt 
having  kindly  undertaken  temporarily  to  supply  his 
fiun.  The  latter  aceordin^y  left  England  in  tbe 
month  of  October,  iotmslad  with  a  spnial  mission, 
partly,  as  has  been  said,  to  act  for  Mr.  Nicolayson,  and 
partly  to  cO'^perate  with  tbe  local  committee  on  the 
spot,  which  it  bad  been  deemed  expedient  to  form  in 
the  year  1849, "  in  order  to  place  the  mimion  on  a  more 
effective  and  satisfactoiy  footing,  with  such  assistance 
as  might  be  femd  avaUaUb"  Such  plans  were  greatly 
facilitated  when  the  oonmittee  was  afterwarda  {wovi- 
denlially  enabled  to  accomplish  what  It  had  often  de- 
nred,  vht.  to  associate  with  the  work  on  Meant  Zkm  an 
English  dencyman  of  some  experience  and  standing 
at  borne.  This  was  brought  abnt  when  the  Rev.  H. 
C.  Crawford  offierrd  bis  services  to  the  society  for  mis- 
sionary labor  in  Syria.  He  arrived  in  the  Holy  CSty 
on  FeU  21, 1862.  The  cause  of  Christ's  Gospel  in  Pal- 
estine was  not  00^  strengthened  frmt  this,  but  ftom 
otbo-  sources  also.  Tbe  Cbnroh  Mlseionary  Sode^ 
deen>ed  it  expedient  to  send  a  laborer  to  I^lestine,  and 
the  Iste  king  of  Prussia  also  appointed  a  minister  whose 
cure  was  to  comprise  the  German  members  of  the  Prot- 
estant community.  For  this  latter  office  the  Rev.  F.  P. 
Valentiner  was  aelectei],  who  at  onoe  ex[»essed  bis  ear- 
nest derire  lo  co-opnate  with  those  who  had  preceded 
bim  in  the  work  for  tbe  salvadMi  of  sools,  and  who  has 
since  proved  of  the  ulmoet  value  to  the  cause.  An- 
other valuaUe  addition  was  in  the  same  year  made  to 
the  medicd  department  by  tbe  estsbliiibnwnt  of  the 
Deaconeroes'  Institution.  During  a  period  of  sickness 
the  want  of  proper  nurses  had  been  severely  felt  In 
order  to  remedy  this  evil,  Insbop  Gobat  wrote  to  tbe 
Rev.  Theodm  Fliedner,  asking  him  to  send  two  of  the 
pious  deaeonesees  of  Kaiaerawertfa.  In  AfHil,  1861,  Hr. 
Fliedner  himself  broti^t  four  deaconesaea  In  the  year 
1864  a  movement  of  a  general  character  was  set  on  foot 
in  order  to  counteract  the  growing  influence  of  the  mis- 
non.  Mr.  Cohen  waa  deputed  by  baron  Rothschild  and 
other  Jews  of  influence  to  visit  the  Israelites  in  the 
East,  espedally  in  Jerusalem,  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  tbeir  drenmetances.  But  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  blow  to  the  mission  only  proved  a  means 
of  making  it  better  known.  In  the  yur  1856  it  pleased 
God  to  call  to  his  rest  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicolayson,  snd  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  Crawford  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  mis- 
,  sion.  On  Feb.  5,  I860,  Dr.  Hacgowan  was  called  to  his 
rest,  and  a  few  months  previously,  Nov.  22, 1869,  Miss 
Cooper,  who  at  her  own  ooat  bad  establisbed  tbe  Insti- 
tutioo  for  Jewesses,  wss  alao  called  away.  Ill-bealtb 
socm  after  eompdled  Mr.  Crawford  to  leave  Jerusalem 
permanently,  and  his  place  was  occnpkd  by  tbe  Rev.  J. 
Barclay. 

Looking  at  the  present  status  of  the  misdon  at 
Jerusalem,  we  may  record  the  following  from  the 
latest  report.  Bemdes  the  bishop,  there  are  employed 
twenty-one  persons:  viz.  three  ordained  misdonarieS) 
two  unwdained  missionaries  and  superior  lay  agenia, 
eight  cdpcwteuis,  Scripture  readers,  depodtaries,  and 
a^tants,  and  eight  school  masters  and  mistresses,  aU 
employed  by  the  London  Jews'  Sodety,  partly  engaged 
in  direct  misdonaiy  work,  the  Hospital,  House  of  In- 
dustry, Jewess's  Institution,  and  Boys'  School  It  is 
also  a  feet  wwthy  to  be  jMticed  tl^i^^^^^^ral 
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of  bi§bop  Oobat  then  was  not  oae  schoid.  "Saw  thm 
uc  more  than  thiiteea  Mbools,  with  more  than  600 
cbUdnn,  under  hia  em.  All  denominationB  are  npn- 
•ented  tbeic — Mohammeduu,  Greeks,  Latins,  Armeni- 
MIS,  Druses,  Abyaeinians,  etc  We  may  also  nottoe  the 
OrpiM  Atglum  of  the  bishop  before  the  Jaflh  gate,  un- 
der the  care  of  two  Germans,  Palmer  and  Baldeiisper- 
ger.  At  NablQs,  the  ancient  Sichem,  the  misuonary 
Fallscheer  works  in  the  service  of  the  bidwp;  tiruhler 
at  Jaffa,  and  others  in  other  places.  To  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  all  tfacM  institutions,  the  Bukop  Gobaft 
I\indfor  Mittkmim  Abgtamm,  I^!^Sfna,aiid  Cka^ 
daOf  bu  bfloi  fbnned.  Tjie  Commom  Church  JVsmmhi- 
ary  Sodely  has  also  a  sLalion  in  Janiaalcm,  Naareth, 
etc  In  the  latter  place  there  cxista  a  small  Arabic 
congregation,  where  Dr.  Zeller,  son-in-law  of  the  bishop, 
is  building  an  evangelical  church,  which  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  handsomest  evangelical  churches  in  the  coun- 
try. The  centre  of  an  miasioauyopentloa  is  and  will 
be  Jemsilem,  and  from  this  centre,  under  the  indebtt- 
gaUe  bishop,  a  net  of  sutions,  schools,  and  institutions 
is  laid  out  throughout  Palestine,  which  promises  great 
things  for  the  future.  Comp.  the  AwatiU  Reporit  and 
Mimthly  Proceeditifft  of  the  iMtdon  Society  for  PromoU 
iaff  Chrittianity  among  the  Jews;  Narratiee  of  a  Mit- 
nm%  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jewt  from  the  Church  of  ScotUmd 
(Ediiib.  189V);  Anderson,  Oriental  Churche$  (Bneton, 
187S),  ToL  i;  Dalton,  BeitebiUir  atu  dan  Orimt  (SL 
Petersburg,  1871);  Kalkar,/«radim(<(lHiX^ir«ie  (Ham- 
burg, 1869),  p.  IM  sq. ;  Steger,  Die  ewof/etitehe  Mittion 
waer  Heiden  und  Jaden  (Halle,  1867).    (R  P.) 

Falestrlna,  Giovanni  Pirrluioi  i>a,  one  of  the 
most  disdnguiabed  musical  oompooers  of  the  world, 
flourished  in  Italy  in  the  16th  century.  He  derived 
his  Bumame  from  the  town  iit  E^leatrim,  in  the  Roman 
states,  where  he  was  bom  in  1624  of  very  humble  par^ 
entage.  At  the  age  of  rixteen  he  went  to  Borne,  and 
studied  rauMc  under  Claude  Goudimd,  afterwards  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre.  In 
1651  Falesiriuawasmademawfnxitcape/faof  the  Julian 
ChapeL  and  in  1664  he  published  a  collection  of  masses, 
BO  highly  approved  by  pope  Julius  III,  to  whom  tbey 
were  dedicated,  that  he  appointed  their  author  one  of 
the  aingem  of  the  pontiflol  chapeL  On  the  aoeession 
to  the  pontiflcate  of  Paul  IT,  in  whoee  eyes  ceUbaey 
was  a  necessary  qualification  fur  the  duties  of  the  higher 
appointments  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  Palestrina  was 
dismissed.  For  some  time  he  felt  severely  his  strait- 
ened circumstances,  and  not  even  the  appointment  as 
choir-master  ofSL  Maria  Ma^porelmtugbt  much  relief 
to  him.  In  1671,  however,  bis  servioaa  to  musical  art 
were  rewarded  by  hia  restoration  to  the  office  at  St.  Pe- 
ter's. Up  to  the  year  1660  Palestrina  composed  many 
works  for  the  Church,  among  which  Balni  especially 
mentions  those  improvited, "  so  remarkable  fur  depth  of 
science  and  perfect  adaptation  of  music  to  the  sense  of 
the  word."  In  1663,  the  Council  of  Trent  having  un- 
dertaken to  reform  the  music  of  the  Church,  and  con- 
demned the  profane  words  and  music  introduced  into 
masses^  some  compositions  W  Paleatrina  were  pointed 
to  as  models,  and  their  author  was  intmsted  with  the 
task  of  remodelling  this  part  of  religious  worship.  He 
composed  three  masses  on  the  reformed  plan;  one  of 
them,  known  as  the  Mast  of  Pope  MarctUut  (to  whose 
memory  it  is  dedicated),  may  be  considered  to  have 
saved  music  to  the  Church  by  establishing  a  type 
inliuitely  beyond  anything  that  had  preceded  it,  and, 
amid  all  the  improvements  which  mutie  has  since  un- 
dergone, continues  to  be  prized  and  admired.  The  num- 
ber and  quality  of  his  productions  during  the  remaining 
years  of  hia  life,  are  equally  remarkable.  His  published 
works  con^st  of  thirteen  books  of  Masses,  six  books  of 
Hotets,  one  book  of  Lamentations,  one  book  of  Hymns, 
one  book  of  Offertories,  one  book  of  Magnificats,  one 
book  ntf  Litaides,  one  book  of  Spiritoal  Madrigals,  and 
three  books  of  Madrigals.  EqniJIy  estimable  in  private 
and  talented  as  a  mntidan,  Palestrina  struggled 


through  a  life  of  poverty  during  dgfat  peodBentee;  hss 
appointnmits  for  the  most  of  his  days  of  activity  wen 
meagre,  and  his  publicatioa*  unremuneradve.  He  died 
in  1694.  Paleatrina's  music  is  learned  and  grave;  nc 
that  written  for  tlie  Ctaarcb,  when  beard  in  ttie  kind  «f 
place  for  wbich  it  is  adapted,  and  attended  br  penp 
and  pageantty,  is  very  impressive,  and  acts  witfa  im- 
sistible  force  on  sensitive  minds.  Bat  in  l^c  ooocm- 
room  or  chamber  his  oompomUona,  whether  eacfed  cr 
secular,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  do  chanas  far  hcaf- 
ers  who  have  not  cultivated  a  taste  for  simple,  ooM, 
■irlcM  bermony,  or  for  the  innieMies  of  fngd  peiaae 
well  woven  with  a  ritill  Uiat  owee  mom  to  atiidT  tksa 
genius.  Though  Paleatrina's  eompomtiona  are  DuC  aboitv 
criticism,  it  most  be  conceded  that  be  ranks  bead  nd 
shoulders  above  all  his  pTedeceaaora  and  coBt«jBp«a- 
riea,  and  must  be  considered  the  first  musician  vba 
reconciled  musical  saeoee  with  musicel  art ;  in  dtott, 
hia  works  form  a  aioM  Inpottant  epoch  in  the  hamnv 
olt  munc.  His  memoir  has  been  written  bj  the  aUc 
Baini  (1828)  and  by  Winterfeld  (1882).    (J.  B.  W.) 

Falet.   See  Beth-Falet, 

FaletB,  Stkphkh,  a  noted  Bohemian  divine,  Oom-- 
ished  during  the  ant^Reformation  movemmt  of  the 
16tb  century.    He  was  at  first  a  friend  of  Hnas,  hm, 
finally  turned,  and  became  fais  most  violent  ■ccustr 
and  perseoBtor.    Of  the  eariy  pcraonal  falatoif  at 
Falets  we  have  nothing  at  eomnand.   We  Brst  en- 
counter him  as  the  fViend  and  bosom  companioD  uf 
the  great  Bohemian  Rofurmer,    We  are  told  that  they 
sbarad  bed  and  taUe  togettaer.    Paletx  aided  not  onh- 
with  Huss,  but  most  enthusiastically  he  commended, 
too,  the  writings  and  opinions  of  Wieklilfo,  and  fre- 
quently spiAe  in  thdr  defenea   Ttaaa  on  a  pnhlic 
debate  before  the  univerri^  at  Pngae,  when  he  had 
finished  one  of  his  speeches  for  the  good  cause  by  ex- 
hibiting and  explaining  the  views  of  Wicklifie,  he 
threw  the  book  from  which  he  bad  quoted  into  the 
midst  of  his  andience,  exclaiming,  "  Let  who  will  im- 
pugn a  single  word,  I  will  ddetid  II"    About  14<B 
several  of  Huss's  most  Autbful  adhwcots,  then  called 
"Wickliffites,"  were  imprisoned  by  king  Wenzel 
Among  these  peiseoatfld  ones  was  Mets;  atod-wfaea 
at  last  leleaBed  after  an  eighteen  moMhs'  UMaroma- 
tion,  he  came  out  much  quieted  and  greatly  in  fear 
of  the  papists.    Huss  had  remained  all  this  time  on- 
moved,  and  proved  his  fitness  for  leadmhip ;  Pslecz 
had  been  thoroughly  frightened,  and  with  equal  fwre 
proved  his  incapacity.   True,  he  still  remained  an  ad- 
herent of  the  ante-Itofomer;  and  when  the  papal  boH 
came  out  far  the  crusade  (SepL  9,  1411),  Patea  admit- 
ted that  there  were  "  palpable  erront"  in  it  {Mtm.  Hmmi, 
i,  266) ;  but  eariy  in  1412,  when  the  university  hiM  a 
conference  to  connder  in  how  far  it  was  wise  to  sus- 
tain Huss  against  pope  and  king,  Paletz  withdrew  from 
Huss  and  endorsed  the  papists  again  {ibid,  i,  175).  in 
so  tame  and  cowardly  a  manner  that  Buss  said  of 
Paku,  "he  walked  and  turned  backwards  like  a 
crabb"   The  truth  is,  Paleti  was  governed  by-  wvdA- 
ly  prudence.   He  saw  that  the  RefonDeKi  cauee  was  a 
desperate  one.   Few  in  numbers,  Boas  and  hia  adber* 
enis  had  to  encounter  the  royal  and  papal  power,  and 
there  was  not  much  likelihood  of  success,    A  timriy 
retreat  would  cover  all  past  offences  and  soon  restsre 
him  U>  p^>al  favor.    He  found,  however,  that  he  had 
counted  without  bbt  host.    The  papists  demanded  that 
be  should  not  only  i^ect  Huss,  but  oppose  him ;  and, 
rather  than  lose  his  game,  Palets  went  into  the  coa- 
fiict,  and  became  a  most  vi<^ent  accuser  and  penecnloi; 
Huss  had  made  his  special  point  the  supreme  and  sole 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  Palets  replied  by  a  defence 
of  the  papal  supremacy  in  the  Church  visible.  But 
Huss  was  more  than  a  match  for  his  former  frigid,  and 
he  dealt  his  blows  fkedy  and  harshly,  Atlast  Humwent 
before  the  Council  of  Constance  with  his  case.  Thitb< 
er,  too,  Baletx  Ci^wed  UuBs,ibe  biuer  seal  of  tbe  papal 
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defoide*  baving  in  the  swan  time  been  sreatl^  aggra- 
vated by  the  uupleasant  memories  of  frequent  ilefeata 
under  tbe  heavy  fire  of  the  Refonner'a  sound  logic. 
Vben  Ute  cardinals  in  council  asaembled  for  private 
Mnkn  were  beritating  bow  to  dispose  of  Huss,  Paletz 
secured  admisuon,  and  u^ed  and  insisted  that  the 
heretic  should  not  be  set  at  liberty  again,  and  they 
finally  adopted  Palelz's  policy.  When  word  of  this 
was  taken  to  Hoes,  and  he  inusted  npon  a  public  hear- 
iug  before  the  councU,  Paletz  again  made  use  of  arti- 
flen  and  intrigues,  and  preveotcd  a  favorable  reply  to 
Hns^s  request  PalMz  knew  tbe  power  q(  Ham's  elo- 
quence, and  bi^  as  weU  as  tbe  other  pa(dsta  wbo  wen 
allied  with  bint  in  these  intrigues,  did  not  wish  to  have 
the  experiment  of  it  tried  upon  the  council.  He  as 
well  as  bis  coadjutors  failed,  however,  in  securing  his 
condemnation  unheard.  King  Sigismund  saw  the  in- 
juFttce  of  such  an  act,  and  prevented  the  plot;  but 
even  in  the  audiences  granted,  Falets  always  oare- 
folly  watched  his  opportanities  to  wont  bis  rival  in 
aiKument.  His  course  at  this  time  was  in  many  re- 
spect* contemptible,  yet  it  may  be  palliated  on  the 
ground  that  Pftteta,  probaUy,  with  all  his  animosity, 
merely  sought  the  humiliation  and  not  the  life  of 
Hubs,  and  that  it  was  a  partisan  spirit  which  at 
this  time  controUed  Paletz.  Certainly,  when  Buss 
had  been  condemned,  and  dforts  were  making  to  se- 
cure bis  abjuration  of  heresy,  Palets  was  among  those 
wbo  Tinted  Hnsa  in  priaoo;  and  the  gentle  manner  in 
whieb  he  treated  his  former  friend  eviocei  that  be  was 
not  altogether  void  of  feeling,  and  that,  great  as  be  was 
himmlf  by  native  talent  and  untiring  industry,  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  one  greater,  because  he  allied  with 
all  these  distinctions  the  virtue  of  honor  and  truthful- 
ness. Paletz  had  been  selected  by  Huaa  as  his  con- 
fessor in  bis  dying  hour,  but  the  papal  servant  felt  too 
Iteenly  the  sad  ending  of  this  pemcntioo  to  bare  com- 
plied with  Huss's  request  When  Jerome  was  perse- 
cuted, F!akbE  again  accused,  but  with  lees  acrimony 
and  perwstency.  Paletx  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
Iftth  century;  of  bis  writings  none  are  now  accesmble. 
See  GiUett,  Life  and  7%net  <if  John  Hug;  vol.  i  and  ii ; 
Man.  Hmmx,  as  refened  to  ^xire;  Jenkins,  Lift  and 
TitHfa  of  Cardmat  Jt^km,  p.  46;  Ep.  Hvu,  i,  in  his 
0pp.  voL  i;  Palacky,  Bshmi^t  GadudiU,  iii,  161  aq. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Faley,  WnxiAM,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  divine 
and  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  characters  of 
the  ISth  century,  was  bom  at  Peterborough  in  the  year 
1743.  He  was  descended  from  an  old  and  respectable 
family  in  Craven,  in  tbe  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Dur- 
ing bis  infancy  his  fktber  removed  to  Giggleswick,  in 
Yorfcahlre,  near  the  bmily  property,  having  been  ap- 
pointed head-master  of  King  Edward's  School  in  that 
place.  William  was  educated  under  the  paternal  roof, 
and  speedily  distinguished  himself  by  great  abilities,  a 
studious  disposition,  and  a  ripeness  and  discrimination 
of  intellect  In  bis  seventeenth  year  he  was  entered  a 
dzw  of  Cbrist'a  College,  Cambridge.  But  unbapiuly, 
Mdoeed  by  the  influence  of  a  few  gay  and  disaolutc  com- 
panion%  tbe  fliat  two  years  of  his  college  life  were  en- 
tirely kwt  or  misspent  Tbe  bad  fhiils  of  this  vagabond 
IKe  made  bim  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  and  with  his 
wisdom  thpre  came  that  fortitude  which  helped  him 
Co  disentangle  himself  from  this  disgraceful  connection, 
and  he  resolved  on  a  course  of  devoted  study.  So  rapid 
was  his  progress  that  in  1768  be  took  ^e  bachelor's  de- 
cree witb  the  bigbeet  honora.  He  then  taught  for  tbree 
years  in  an  academy  at  Greenwich.  In  176&  he  ob- 
tuned  tbe  first  prize  for  a  prose  Latin  dissertation— the 
■abject  being  A  Comparuon  between  the  Stoic  and  Epi- 
curean Philosophy  with  retpeet  to  the  Infiuence  of  each 
m  the  MoraU  of  a  PtopU,  in  which  he  characteristically 
argued  in  favor  of  tbe  latter.  Next  year  be  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  his  alma  nater,  Cbiist'a  College,  and  soon 
after  colleague  to  Dr.  Law  in  his  pnUie  lectarea  on 
■onal  and  p^tieal  pUksi^y,  aa  well  as  on  the  New 


Testament.  This  eariy  occupation  directed  Paley'a 
mind  to  subjects  which,  when  more  maturely  studied, 
he  gave  to  the  public  in  works  that  have  obtained 
bim  extoisive  fame  as  an  author.  Both  as  a  college 
lecturer  and  a  preacher,  he  was  greatly  admired  for  his 
sound  sense  and  discretion,  especially  for  his  extraordi- 
naiy  skill  in  simplifying  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult 
subjects,  and  bringing  them  down  to  the  level  of  the 
humblest  capacity.  He  had  entered  the  [Hieethood  in 
1767,  and  in  1776,  on  his  marriage,  had  of  course  been 
obliged  to  yield  up  bis  fellowship.  His  early  patron, 
Law,  wbo  had  beoune  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  who  was 
well  aware  of  Paley^  merits,  now  promoted  him  in  the 
Church  presenting  bim  flnt  to  the  vicarage  of  Dal- 
ston,Cumherland,then  to  Appleby,  Westmoreland,  till, in 
the  course  of  years,  he  rose  to  be  archdeactoi  of  Carlisle 
(1782),  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  (1786).  He  was  a 
great  friend  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  in 
1789,  when  the  first  great  discussion  in  tbe  House  of 
Commons  was  expected,  be  drew  up  a  short  but  appro- 
priate and  Judidons  treatise,  entitled  Conmtefrft  ayaintt 
the  Uttfutt  i'lfietmont  <(f  Slave-dealert  and  Botdert  to  be 
indeam^fied  bg  pecvniary  A  Uowancet  at  the  puUic  Ex- 
pente,  at  com  the  Slave-trade  thovldbe  aboHthed,  and  sent 
it  to  the  committee.  The  bishop  of  Durham,  entertsiti- 
ing  great  respect  for  him,  and  recognising  the  valuable 
ser\*ice  which  Paley  had  rendered  to  the  abolition  cause, 
presented  him  wi  t  h  the  valuable  rectoiy  of  Bishop  Weai^ 
month,  worth  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  last 
yeoia,  largely  given  to  litenry  bibon,  were  extremely 
trying  because  of  his  impaired  physical  condition,  but 
he  bore  his  bodily  pain  meekly,  ever  trusting  in  the  kind 
dispositions  of  a  loving  heavenly  Father.  Paley's  piety 
with  becoming  progress  became  more  fervent,  elevated, 
and  established  as  he  advanced  in  ]ife.  He  lingered, 
notwithstanding  tbe  malignity  of  his  disease,  until  May 
25,  1806,  when  be  snddenly  died.  Dr.  Faley  was  in- 
clined to  corpulency,  and  his  countenance  was  no  index 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  8ttribut«s — the  suavity, 
benevolence,  strong  good  sense,  and  clear  Judgment 
that  distinguished  him.  Among  his  friends  no  man 
was  more  highly  or  more  Justly  esteemed  than  Dr. 
Paky;  his  literary  attainments  were  exceeded  only  by 
his  many  amiable  traits  of  frankness  and  good-humor. 
In  matters  of  o|nnion  be  was  liberal-mltkded  and  chari- 
taUe.  He  was  a  firlend  to  free  inquiry  and  an  able  sup- 
porter of  tbe  principles  of  civil  liberty,  as  we  have  seen 
above  in  his  position  on  the  slave-trade.  In  hts  theolopy 
he  was  suspected  of  heterodoxy,  having  manifested  a 
strong  inclination  to  Arian  sentiments.  Asa  writer, he 
is  distinguished  not  so  much  for  <»iginality  as  for  that 
power  of  intellect  by  whicb  he  grasps  a  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  handles  it  in  a  manner  entirely  his  own ; 
for  the  consummate  skill  with  whicb  be  disposes  and 
follows  out  his  argument,  and  for  a  style  peculiarly 
suited  to  philosophical  investigations — strong,  exact, 
and  clear,  and  abounding  in  words  and  phrases  whicb, 
though  soroetitneti  homely,  express  and  illustrate  his 
meaning  most  forcibly  and  most  disUnctly.  Sir  James 
HackinloBh,  who  is  not  always  ready  to  endorse  Paley's 
philosophical  teaeblngt^  gives  this  entburtastic  com- 
mendation of  Paley  as  an  author:  "This  otcellent  writ- 
er, who,  after  Clarke  and  Butler,  ought  to  be  ranked 
among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  English  Church 
in  the  18tb  century,  is  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
naturally  placed  after  Tucker,  to  whom,  with  praise- 
worthy liberality,  he  owns  his  extensive  obligations. 
.  .  .  His  style  is  as  near  perfection  in  its  kind  as 
any  in  our  language"  {Worki  [1864],  i,  183).  The 
greatest  and  most  important  of  Paley's  works  is  The 
PrvicipU$  of  Moral  and  Political  PhiloBOphy  (1786 ; 
with  Dissertations  and  Notes  by  Alexander  Bain,  1858 ; 
annotated  by  Richard  Whately,  1869).  The  general 
outlines  of  it  had  been  deliver«l  as  lectures  to  bis  pupils 
when  be  was  a  tutor  in  the  nnirersity.  In  the  lirst  part 
of  tbe  "Prindples,"  whicb  treats  of/Win^^iikiMphy 
mly  (after  giving  some  adg«iliflN^w»-W&r^^A&^  the 
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Uw  of  the  liDd,  «iidtlieSeriptara%M  n)e>  Mti«t 
tijfeediig,  after  LodU)  the  noUoB  of  a  Bwnl  aenie,  or  an 
innate  capacity  of  moial  judgmaH;  and  defining  what 
he  meaiu  by  baman  happincM  and  virtne),  Paley  pro- 
ceeda  to  explain  the  principles  and  to  lay  down  the  foun- 
dation of  bU  •yatem.  Hiadeaire  of  introducing  into  the 
foundation  of  his  syBtem  too  much  of  the  exactness  of 
denMnutraiive  acienoe,  has  occaiionaHy  led  him  to  define 
things  vhich  in  tb^  Baton  are  indetenDinate  and 
cannot  be  bnmgfat  wlAia  the  Uadta  of  a  prewe  and 
fbnnal  definition.  Bis  account  of  the  law  ^ honor  and 
of  virtm  is  of  this  charactec  He  is  alao  too  fond  of 
patting  forward  diaJunctiTe  propontions^  and  reasoning 
upon  them  as  if  they  wore  exhaustive,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  methotU  of  admimiitermg  justice.  Heuce 
his  applicatlMU  are  aometimea  fettered  and  his  conclu- 
•imu  defective.  The  |pst  of  bis  views  on  these  topics  is 
fi»ndinboiriiU,''OnMonaOUigation."  Ananissaid 
to  be  obtiged  when  he  ia  mged  bgr  a  viident  motive  re- 
sulting from  the  oommand  of  another.  In  moral  matters, 
the  motive  is  the  expectation  of  future  reward  or  pun- 
ishment, and  the  command  is  fh>m  God.  Hence  private 
bappinen  ii  the  motive,  and  the  will  of  God  the  rule. 
Btuhow  istbe  wiUofGodknown?  From  two  sources — 
the  declarations  of  Scri|rtare^  and  the  figbt  vt  nature; 
and  the  method  of  coming  at  the  divine  will  concerning 
any  acticni  by  the  light  of  nature  is  to  inqoire  into  the 
tendency  of  the  action  to  promote  or  diminish  the  gen- 
eral happiness.  Here,  then,  Faley  arrives  at  bis  prin- 
dple  that  "  whatever  is  expedient  is  right.  It  is  the 
utility  of  any  moral  rale  alone  which  constitutes  the 
obligation  of  it"  Ita  utOi^  is  to  be  determiited  by  « 
entnderation  of  general  eonaeqnenoea;  itmustbeexpe- 
^ent  upon  the  whole,  in  the  long  run,  in  all  its  elKieta 
ecdlateral  and  remote^  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  im- 
mediate and  direct.  Having  settled  bis  principle,  he 
proceeds  to  apply  it  to  the  determination  of  moral  duties. 
He  makes  a  threefold  division  of  duties:  namely,  those 
which  a  man  owes  to  bis  neighbor,  or  relative  duties; 
tiMMe  which  he  owes  to  himself;  and  those  which  he 
owes  to  God.  The  first  aet  am  determinate  or  inde- 
terminate :  detmninate,  such  as  promises,  contracts, 
oaths.  The  oUigation  to  keep  a  promise,  according  to 
the  prindple  of  expediency,  arisea  from  the  circum- 
stance that  "  confidence  in  promisee  is  essential  to  the 
intercourse  of  human  life ;"  and  the  sense  in  which  a 
promise  is  to  be  interpreted  is  that  which  Uie  proroisei 
knowingly  and  willingly  conrajra  to  the  mind  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  made.  Contracts  ars  mutual  prom- 
ises, and  thenfine  governed  by  the  same  principles ; 
oonseqnentty,  whatever  is  expected  by  one  side,  and 
known  to  be  so  expected  by  the  other,  is  to  be  deemed 
a  part  or  condition  of  the  contract.  Oaths  are  to  be  in- 
terjweted  according  to  the  "animus  iroponentia,"  that  is, 
in  the  sense  which  the  impoaer  intends  by  them.  In- 
determinate duties  are  charity,  gratitude,  and  the  like. 
They  are  called  indeterminate  becanse  no  |«einse  and 
formal  limits  can  be  assigned  to  their  exerdse.  Another 
class  beloni^ng  to  this  &st  set  of  duties  originate  from 
the  constitution  of  the  sexes.  The  second  wt4>r  duties 
are  those  which  a  man  owes  to  himself.  As  there  are 
few  duties  or  crimes  whose  effects  are  confined  to  the 
individual,  littie  is  said  about  them.  A  man's  duty  to 
himself  consisto  in  the  care  of  his  faculties  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  person,  and  the  guarding  against  those 
practices  which  tend  to  injure  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  third  diviMon  of  duties  are  those  which  are  due  to 
God.  In  one  sense,  every  duty  is  a  duty  to  God;  but 
there  are  some  of  which  God  is  the  object  as  well  as  the 
author:  these  are  worship  and  reverence.  The  second 
part,  which  is  devoted  to  the  elements  of  political 
Itnowledge,  is  pervaded,  in  determining  the  grounds  of 
invil  government,  and  the  reasons  of  obedience  to  it,  by 
the  same  principle  as  that  which  constitutes  the  foun- 
dation of  his  moral  system — Utility."  Public  utility 
is  the  foundation  of  iu  government.  Hence,  whatever 
int^ulariQr  or  vioktions  of  equity,  <ff  firaud  and  Tudence 


inqrlMV«  been  piqMtratad  in  the  anqBHitisn  of  i^CM 
powiir,wbm  timatataia  once  peaceably  asttlsd,  sad  th 
goodofilasnt^ectapraBote^obe^aDoeteitbeogiBHa  ' 
duty.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  have  beta  the  I 
original  Intimacy  of  the  ruling  authtnity,  if  it  btcoBt  j 
oaniipt,n^igent<tf  the  public  welfare,  and  oeaae  to  HI-  | 
isfy  the  expectati<Hia  of  the  govetned,  it  is  right  te  pot  ' 
it  down  and  establish  another  in  its  [dace.  Wiiiisg  j 
midar  a  government  which  holds  to  the  ndon  of  QuaA  ; 
and  State,  Faley  of  course  promiDCDtiytnatedsfniie-  ' 
ious  establishments,  and  here  also  be  allows  the  dodnsi  , 
ofexpedient^tobaveaoontn^iogiuflaeneeiabiirim  ' 
and  oonclusioDS.  He  teaches  that,  as  no  fcsm  of  Chudi  \ 
government  is  laid  down  in  the  New  Teatamcst,  a  r-  ' 
ligiouB  eatablishment  is  no  part     Christiam^;  it  ii  ! 
only  the  meana  of  inculcating  it.   But  tbemeaMBsa  i 
be  judged  of  aooonling  to  tbdr  dkieoey;  this  is  da  : 
only  staadaid ;  conaequentiy  the  authority  of  a  Cbank 
eatabliahment  is  founded  in  its  ntiU^.   For  the  muk 
reason  teeta  and  subscriptions  ought  to  be  made  ai  bib-  ' 
pie  and  easy  as  posuble ;  but  when  no  present  Dseenitt 
requires  unusual  strictness,  confessioas  of  fsith  ought  u 
he  converted  luto  artides  of  peace.    In  cBtaUishing  » 
religioft,  wbeve  unanimity  cannot  be  maintainwl,  dK 
will  of  the  mi^orily  should  be  omunlted,  bccM  tm 
evil  and  inoonvcnienoe  must  attend  this  than  anr  «hK 
plan.   On  the  same  principle  persecution  is  cnodoiined 
and  toleration  justified;  because  the  former  never  pro- 
duced any  real  change  of  ojunion,  while  the  Istta  es- 
courages  mqniry  and  advances  the  process  of  intk 
Objection  has  frequmtiy  been  taken  to  the  prinoiplM  <a 
whicOi  EUey  rests  lua  qrstem  (comp.Das.8temt,ii> 
mmtt,  voi  ii,  and  hia  PiUoi.  ef  Uu  AeUte  imd  Xntd 
Poum  I  Bobot  Hall,  sermon  oa  rrffiddUjr ;  Fr.  Wsyln^ 
£faM.  ^ Moral  PkUoi. ;  and  the  defence  by  Waiawri^ 
Palef'$  TTkory  of  Morals,  etc.  [1880]),  but  the  htidiiy 
and  appoei  tenesB  of  his  illustrations  are  beyond  all  pniA 
If  his  treatise  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  prdbundly  philo- 
sophical work,  it  ia  at  any  rate  one  erf'  the  deanftisl 
most  senaibte  ever  written,  even  1^  an  EngUAnMs; ' 
and  a  least  it  brushed  off  into  obfivkn  the  ihaBn 
and  muddy  mysticism  that  bad  kng  envdcftd  tbi 
philosophy  of  politics.  If  it  failed  to  soond  the  depihi 
of  "  moral  obligation,"  there  are  excuKs  for  this  lidl' 
ure.   Says  Dr.  Blackie,  "  Psley's  definition  of  Tiitoe: 
the  doing  good  to  mankind  in  obedience  to  the  viO  of 
God,  for  the  sake  of  everlasiiog  bappineaa,  diaiacicnsH 
the  man,  the  book,  the  age^  the  country,  wd  the  pnfa- 
tion  to  which  he  belonged,  admiraUy.  Itiaadefiaiiioa 
that,  taken  as  a  matt^  offset,  in  all  Ukdihood  expRfsrf 
the  feelings  of  999  ont  of  every  1000  British  CbiiitisBi 
living  in  the  generation  immediately  precedbg  tb( 
French  Revolution"  (Four  Phases  of Moral*,^W)-  !■ 
1790  appeared  Psley's  most  original  and  valuable  wiA 
the  Hora  PatUma,  or  the  Truth  of  the  Scriptmn  HislfJ 
ofSUPauleiimetdl^aCon^ansORqftkeEjnsaet*^ 
bear  his  Nam  with  the  A<it4{fth*Apotat*,a»dwiAm 
aaolker.   The  aim  of  this  ndmiraUe  work  is  to  pon 
by  a  great  variety  of  "  undesigned  coincidences,'  the  i«- 
probability,  if  not  impossibility,  of  the  usual  iofidd  by 
pothesis  of  his  time,  vis.  that  the  New  Testameot  is  ■ 
"cunningly  devised  fable."  ItwasdedicatedtohisfiiBd 
John  Law,  then  bishop  of  KiUsla,  in  Irdand,  to  irtnM 
favor  he  had  been  indebted  for  most  of  his  pufewwaifc 
In  1794  was  puUisbed  Paley'a  next  impoctant  weck,(f>- 
tiUed  A  View  <tffhe  JSvidmas  Christiaambf 
lisbed  seventeen  times  in  twen^-aeven  years^  wd  btr 
quently  edited  and  widely  drcuUted,  latest  by  Wbitrij 
[N.Y.  1866, 12mo]).    It  is  not  equal  in  origtnali?  uj 
its  predecessor,  tmt  the  bsb  made  of  the  Ux«s  of 
eminent  Bcbalua  as  liardnCT  and  bi«bcq>  Doof^ '» 
erally  recktnwd  moat  dextenMU  and  effiwtive,  as  tits  na- 
terials  are  wrongbt  up  with  so  noneh  address  and  lU^Mt' 
with  so  much  skill,  and  the  argnment  ii  laid  hefert  iks 
reader  in  so  clear  and  convincing  a  form,  that  it  biimi  be 
[wonoanced  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  bo^ 
ofthekind.  l^^.^^^rf^^paoedandiB* 
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tnttdwtt  riagihr  abiUt7,  UbikfljUils:  A  ranbitiMi 
en  be  made  oaiy  by  metna  ot  mintcolous  intcrfemice. 
To  mric  a  miracle  is  tb«  aole  pmogatiTe  of  the  Supreme 

COD*  I 

liMtim  oTa  iciigwi^  tbej  u«  tlw  riaiUe  tealimoii7  of 
tiod  to  the  dMoe  ntbotiiy  of  that  leUf^mk  Co«m»> 
qotollr,  if  the  itftMlea  alleged  in  behalf  of  Cbriadanity 
«m  aelaallr  perfemed,  the  Ctariatian  idigioo  roust  be 
tbettaeoo^  Whether  the  miiadea  wete  actually  per- 
hmeA  or  Dot  depends  a  poo  the  cmlibiU^  of  tboee  who 
profesnd  to  be  witaeaMi  of  them,  that  ia,  the  apoatlee 
mdfiiitdiNiptta<rfJcauaCbfiat;  and  th^  credibility 
i«  dcmoHtnled  ftom  thia  eeondentioii— '*tbat  they 
pMKd  thair  fifes  in  labon,  da^en^  ud  ctdferinga  Tol- 
murily  nndeigDDe  in  atteetatioa  of  the  aceoiuits  which 
tbey  delirmd,  and  itdely  in  conseqaence  of  their  belief 
in  iboee  aeoooats;  and  that  they  also  submitted,  from 
tbe  mat  motiTe,  to  new  rules  of  conduct."  They  could 
sat  hare  been  deeeired;  they  most  have  known  wbMber 
QntiFisantnipoetocoriiot;  tbay  ninat  hm  known 
rtMker  the  minda  be  did  were  reel  or  pretended. 
Neither  eootd  they  hare  been  deerirera;  they  bad  no 
ioitUi^Ue  parpoee  to  accompUah  by  deception ;  they 
bd  emything  to  loee  by  it.  On  tbe  other  hand,  by 
bang  itiU  —  l^  letting  Ae  subject  rert— they  might 
bare  escaped  the  suflfering*  they  endured.  It  is  per> 
fectly  inouKHrafale,  and  entirely  out  of  all  the  piin- 
e^ka  of  honian  action,  that  men  should  set  about  prop- 
■gttiag  what  tiuy  know  to  be  n  lia^  and  yet  not  only 
(HD  DotUog  I9'  it,  bat  expoee  themedTea  to  tiie  mani- 
iotconscqneooea — enmity  and  hatred, danger  and  death, 
la  1802  Paley  pobliahed  perhaps  the  ntoel  widely  popa> 
In  of  all  bis  works,  Natural  Tkeologs,  ^  Endeneta  of 
lie  £nilrace  cmd  AttribnUt  qfihe  Xkij/,  which,  bow- 
em,  u  baaed,  and  to  a  la^  extent  bnnrwed  ftom  the 
Krftiim  PkOvMpker,  the  woit  of  a  Doteh  fAUoeopher 
HDCdNienwentyt,  an  English  liaiialaliiiii  of  wUdi  ap- 
pcsied  io  1718-1719,  The  ph^parisms  are  most  pelpa- 
tk^  bat  ha?e  been  accounted  for  Paley's  own  method 
i  oorapoaition.  Tbe  Natural  Thtaiogg  was  **  made  up" 
nm  bis  loose  papers  and  notes  written  while  be  was  a 
»Btge  tutor,  and  in  tbe  course  of  such  a  long  time  as 
fapscd  nnce  ila  first  OMnpiUtion,  Paley  had  forgotten 
it  tounta  from  whence  be  derived  them.  It  is  also 
■t  fair  to  stale  Hhat  be  has  taken  nothing  which  he 
Ml  not  greatly  improved— "nihil  tedgtt,  quod  non 
nuTit"  Paley  baa  nude  that  ekar,  impreasiTe,  and 
wineii^  which  in  the  original  was  contfused,  illogi- 
al,  lod  titesome.  He  baa  added,  too,  more  than  he 
UB  borrowed ;  and,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  his  prodnc- 
Mu,  die  matter  ia  arranged  and  the  argument  r<d- 
Hcd  oat  with  consunmutte  judgment.  His  object  is 
•  otabUib  the  fact  of  beneiiilent  deugn  in  tbe  works 
f  tbe  rinble  creation.  Hence  the  existence  of  a 
Hme  Deeigniog  Intelligence  is  inferred;  and  his 
WBODslitT,  unity,  and  goodness  demonstrated.  It  is  not 
■It  one  of  the  moat  convincing,  but  one  of  tbe  most 
•iigbtfiil  booka  in  the  English  language.  "  In  the 
bncier  of  a  defender  of  the  faith,"  says  the  <ltrorterfi)> 
Mw,  "we  wouU  bold  up  VmXey  to  almost  nomingled 
'autttioa;  in  any  other  character  hia  praise  muac  be 
Hn<)aafi8ed.  The  department  of  theokgy  with  which 
loot  Paley  was  tbwmighly  conversant  was  the  Evi' 
^1"*.  He  had  not  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a 
npiete  mvestigation  of  tbe  doetrma.  But  see  him 
•«  wc  will,  we  always  find  the  good  sense  of  a  plain, 
kiewd,  practical  Torkshireman  displayed  on  these 
MdM  of  refigion*  We  think  it  next  to  impossible 
■n  mbdiever  10  read  the  £Mifaio»,in  tbe  order  of 
■  (naognaent,  unshaken.  His  Natimd  Thtoiogg  is 
UB«)|Ay  in  it*  highest  and  noblest  sense,  scientific 
'itboat  the  ja^on  of  science ;  profound,  but  so  clear 
iti  depth  is  disguised.  He  cares  not  whence  be 
*dK*  Ui  iUuMratioos,  provided  they  are  to  the  pur- 
■fc"  A  valuable  eiUtioa  of  this  work,  with  notefc  and 
>i«iie  ilfastnlianB,  was  poUisbed  (1886-89)  by  lord 
hia^  and  Sir  G  Bdl,  the  ftcoMr  fntnidung  a  pre- 


Bminary  discourse  on  natural  theiJogy.  This  discourse 
is  divided  into  two  parte:  the  first  contains  an  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  evidence  on 
which  natural  OKology  rests,  with  the  intentitm  of 
pivring  that  it  la  na  uneh  a'sdenoe  of  indnetitm  as 
either  phydcal  or  mental  phikeophy;  and  the  second 
is  devoted  to  a  cwsideratitm  <rf  the  advant^ea  and 
pleasures  which  the  study  is  calculated  to  afford.  Sub- 
Jwned  to  the  volume  are  some  notes  on  various  meta- 
pbyucal  points  connected  with  tbe  subject.  Besides 
the  above  woiks,  Paley  was  tbe  author  of  various  ser- 
mons and  tracts.  Several  editiona  of  bis  entire  works 
have  also  been  publiabed.  One  in  four  voUimea,  oon- 
taioing  also  poattramoua  Bemon%  and  puUisbed  by  hia 
son,  tbe  Bev.  Edmund  Paley,  in  1888,  mty  be  r^;arded 
as  the  standard  edition.  There  is  also  an  American  edi- 
tion, with  Lift  (PhiU.  1861, 8vo).  See,  10  addition  to 
the  authorities  already  quoted,  Memoin  of  Wm,  PaUjf, 
by  W.  Meadley  (SuttderL  1809, 8vo,  and  often) ;  Ueber- 
w^,  HiiL  ofPhOo*.  ii,  91, 891 ;  McCoah,  ScotA  PMht. 
p.  80 1 ;  Horell,  Hid.  PkUot.  19fA  Cattury,  p.  108, 267  sq. ; 
Hageubacb,  Hitl.  of  Doet.  toL  ii  (see  Index)  t  Th* 
Quart.  Set.  (Lond.),  ii,  88  aq.;  ix,  868  sq.;  Gtmshp. 
BriL».r.i^^lidi(^eb^».v.iAtSbouetI>ia.iifBt^ 

Palgrave,  Fbaiwis,  Sir,  an  En^ah  knight,  ^Bstin- 
guished  alike  as  a  xealous  and  intelUgent  antiquary  and 
as  a  historian,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage,  named 
Cokait  at  London  in  1788.  Of  his  early  childhood 
nothing  ia  known  beyond  the  fact  that  at  the  age  of 
eight  ycaia  be  translated  the  Batraetmi^ftmaMa  tit 
Homer  fkom  a  Latin  veiBion  into  French  (1797,  4to). 
When  Cohen  joined  tbe  C3ir{stian  Chmch  we  are  noC 
able  to  state,  probably  long  befbie  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  of  tbe  Inner  Teni^  (1827),  and  before  having  re- 
ceived the  hcmor  of  knighthood  (1882).  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave  was  for  many  years  deputy  keeper  of  the  Public 
Becotds  of  BriUin  (from  about  1S86).  He  died  Jnly  6, 
1861.  Of  bis  many  writings  we  will  only  mention  the 
following:  TkeJUte  mdProgrm  q/'tte  K»^i»h  Com' 
momBealtk;  Ait^Saxo»  PeriiidtCOiilaiKamg  the  Ai^o^ 
SaxoK  Policy  and  the  Itutitvfiont  arim^  out  qf  Lawt 
and  Uiaga  which  pmaiitd  before  the  Congtutl  (1882,  2 
vols.) : — 7'Ae  HUlory  of  Englmtd;  AngUfSaxm  Period 
(1881,  ISfiO,  1866;  vol.  xxi  of  Murray's  "Family  U- 
brary")  •.■^Doeumt^t  and  Reeordi  iUuMtrati^  the  Ut** 
torg  of  Scotltmi  and  the  TrcauatSvmt  betveem  fAe 
CroKtu  of  Scotland  and  England  (1837)  i— Truth*  and 
Fiction*  of  the  Middle  Agt$:—The  JferchaM  and  the 
Friar  (1887, 1844):— 7'Ae  History  of  Normandy  and  of 
England  (1851,  1857,  1864,  4  vols.).  Boudes  many 
other  works,  be  wrote  articles  to  the  Lond.  Quar.  Iter. 
'and  other  periodicals.  His  great  merit,  in  his  biii- 
toric  writings,  consists  in  tbe  extensive  use  made  by 
him  of  origiiwl  documents,  by  aid  of  which  be  not 
only  himsdf  veiy  much  enlarged  onr  acquaintance 
wiUi  the  history  and  aocial  aspects  of  the  Middle  Agw, 
but  pcnnted  out  to  others  tbe  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  original  Fources  of  informa- 
tion. See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Ataer,  Auth. 
s.r.;  Edinb.  Ret.  July,  1632;  January,  1862,  p.  153; 
HaUan,  Mid^  Age$,  Preface  to  Sup.  Notes,  i,  11  (New 
York,  1872) ;  Smytii,  Ledura  oa  Modtm  Uittory,  Icct. 
viii :  EdiiA.  Bev.  Izvl,  86 ;  IFettoniuter  Bev.  July,  1867 ; 
(London)  Athenaum,  16S7,  Febb  28;  North  Amer.  Rev. 
April,  1866;  Hargalioutb,  Vett^  of  the  Hittoric  An- 
gto-Iid>rttP»  M  East  Angtia  (Lmdon,  1870),  p.  106  sq.; 
Pick,  in  the  EvangA  (Lutiieran)  Quar.  Ba.  July,  1876, 
p.  878.  (J.H.W.) 

FAll  (a  corruption  of  tbe  Sanscrit  Pr6krit,  q.  v.)  is 
the  name  of  the  sacred  language  of  tbe  Buddhists.  Its 
origin  mnst  be  sought  for  in  one  or  several  of  the  pop- 
ular diakctt  of  ancient  India,  which  are  comprised  un- 
der the  general  name  of  FriUuil,  and  stand  in  a  similar 
rdation  to  Sanscrit  aa  the  Bomanee  lugiuueL  iPltiieir 
earlier  period,  to  Utin.  SaSiSiiMaiiW^UOQ 
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Palloi  (i.  e.  dmmom),  deiUe«  andenUy  wonfaipipcd 
in  tbe  n^hborhood  of  Mouot  ^tiut,  in  Sicily.  Tbey 
were  said  to  be  twin  loiu  of  Zeus  and  Takia,  daughter 
of  Uephintiu.  In  nmote  ages  ttwjr  wen  |MO(utiBted 
b}r  human  aaerifleao.  The  temple  of  tbe  Fnlid  mi 
nnited  to  u  an  aqylum  by  mnaw^  alavae. 

PallUa,  an  andent  Roman  flntlva]  which  was  eel- 
ebrited  annually  on  April  il  in  honor  of  PaU»,  tbe 
god  of  shepherds.  On  the  same  day  afterwards  this 
festival  was  kept  as  a  memorial  of  the  first  founding 
of  the  dty  by  Romulus.  A  minute  description  of  the 
ceremonies  practiced  on  this  day  occurs  in  the  Fatti  of 
Orid.  The  first  object  to  which  the  festival  was  di- 
rected was  a  public  lustration  by  Are  and  smoke.  For 
this  purpoee  they  burned  the  bkod  of  the  October-horse 
(q,  v.),  die  asbcfl  of  the  calves  sacrificed  at  the  feaUval 
of  Cera,  and  the  sbells  of  beans.  The  people  were  also 
q>rinkled  with  water;  they  washed  thdr  bands  in  spring- 
water,  and  drank  milk,  mixed  with  must.  In  the  even- 
ing the  stables  were  cleansed  with  water,  sprinkled  by 
means  of  laurel  branches,  which  were  also  hung  up  as 
ornaments.  To  produce  puriiying  smoke  for  the  sheep 
and  their  folds,  the  shepherds  burned  sulphnr,  rosemary, 
fir- wood,  and  incense.  Sacrifices  besides  were  offered, 
consisting  of  cakes^  millet,  milk,  and  other  eatables,  after 
which  a  prayer  was  ofTered  by  the  shepherds  to  Piles, 
their  presiding  deity.  Fires  were  theu  kindled,  made 
of  heaps  of  straw,  and,  amid  cheerful  strains  of  music, 
tbe  sheep  were  purified  by  being  made  to  pass  through 
the  smoke  three  times.  The  whole  ceranoates  were 
wound  vp  with  ■  feast  in  the  open  air.  In  latter  Umes 
the  AUIla  lost  its  ebancter  as  a  shepherd  festival,  and 
came  to  be  held  exclusively  in  commemoration  <tt  the 
day  on  which  the  building  of  Rome  commenced.  Ca- 
ligula ordered  the  day  of  bis  accession  to  the  throne  to 
be  celebrated  as  a  festival  under  the  name  of  Palilia. 
See  Gardner,  Faii/u  nftht  World,  p.  689, 59a 

FalimpMSt  (waXi/tipijoToc,  mUed  tmt  t^in),  a 
term  apidied  to  ancient  manuscripts,  of  which  tbe  older 
writing  has  been  erased  In  order  to  use  tbe  parchment 
or  paper  for  writing  on  tfamn  agufl.  A  good  spedmen 
is  the  Wolfenbuttel  MS.  (q.  v.). 

Palingeoesla  (Gr.  waXiv,  offaia,  anci  yivtais, 
Urth)  is  a  term  that  appears  to  have  originated  among 
the  Stoics,  who  empk^ned  it  to  denote  tbe  »et  of  the 
Demiurgus,  or  Creator,  by  which,  having  absorbed  all 
being  into  himself,  he  reproduced  it  in  a  new  creation. 
The  occurruice  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt,  xix,  28,  where  it  is  used  in  allusion  to  the 
Judgment  of  this  world,  and  the  aiiv  /tcXAwv;  and 
Titus  iii,  d,  where  it  is  used  in  reference  to  baptismal 
regeneration,  Xovrpov  iraXiyytvtaiac)  has  given  it  a 
place  in  Christian  theology,  and  divines  have  variuua- 
ly  used  it  to  express  the  resurrection  of  men,  the  new 
birth  of  the  individual  soul,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
worid  to  that  perfect  state  that  it  lost  by  the  Fall — 
"  the  new  heavens  aud  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness."  The  term  is  also  applied  to  designate 
both  the  great  geological  changea  which  the  earth  has 
undergone  and  tbe  transfoimationa  in  tbe  insect  king- 
dom, such  as  of  caterpillan  into  butterflies,  etc.  See 
Nkw  Birth  ;  Bb8ubrkctio8. 

Pallngenina,  HAitciLi.us,  an  ItaUan  poet  of  the 
Itith  century,  was  a  native  uf  SteUada,  in  Ferrara.  He 
is  chiefiy  known  by  his  Zodiaau  rfhe,  which  brought 
him  into  trouble,  as  it  contains  many  sarcastic  attacks 
on  monks  and  Church  abuses.  His  name  is  therefore 
in  tbe  Index  Librorum  Prokihitorum  as  a  Lutheran  ber- 
eUc.  The  book  is  entitled  Zo^acat  Vitte,  id  uf  de 
komimt  vUa,  studio  ac  mor^s  uptime  iutUumdis  lAri 
m  Mfnc  demam  ad  extmptaria  prmaria  stdaU  wti' 
gati  (Rott.  1723,  smaU  8vo>^riin{b  C^dt^  S&Uog. 
voL  ii,  a.  y. 

PaliMy,  BUHABD,  I  Hngnenot  artisan,  noted  for 
his  faitbfid  adh«cenee  to  the  Kefimnation  morament, 


and  also  one  of  the  most  illnatrioos  of  the  Gopdkn 
(q,v.),waseminent  as  a  natural  philoeopb«,chania.g»- 
ologitt,  and  artist.   He  is  generally  known  as  "^ibi?. 
the  great  Potter."  He  was  bom  about  1510  at  La  Cto- 
pelle  fiiron,  a  poor  village  in  F^rigord,  when  lusblbcT 
brought  him  up  to  his  own  trade  of  a  glazier.  TbcU? 
was  by  nature  quick  and  ingenious  with  a  taw  kt 
drawing,  deMgning,  and  decotatioo,  and  he  made  biiB- 
self  useful  to  tbe  village  churches  of  his  nrigkborhood 
whenever  such  skill  was  required.    Wben  his  ttta  d 
apprenticeship  was  past  be  set  out  upon  his  "nadn- 
scbaft,"  and  traveUed  txtuuivtly,  aa  ia  the  eutm  tf 
Continental  European  aniaana*  8|Mnidi,FicBdi,Smii^ 
Dutch,  and  German  leiritoiy  be  tbvM  vinted  st  a  tbe 
when  the  people  were  most  deeply  moved  by  the  nttni 
revolt  of  Luther  from  Rome.  Of  course,  the  tboogblTid 
young  man  belonging  to  a  class  of  mechanics  somnrhti 
cultured,  and  besides  by  nature  a  shrewd  obsover  tat 
independent  thinker,  he  could  not  &il  to  be  inSiMcri 
1^  the  popular  agitatimi.    A  Bible  which  fdl  inio  hit 
hands  be  read,  notwithstanding  the  papal  ban  tgsiiM 
this  liberty  in  a  layman.   It  did  not  bil  to  make  a  iof 
imprenion  upon  the  inquiring  and  tboughtfal  PiliisT, 
and  at  thirty  be  was  a  oonvert  to  the  mde  whidi  tin- 
cated  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures^  and  Jsiti- 
Acation  by  faith,  without  tbe  agency  of  the  pritM- 
hood.  He  was  now  in  his  native  country ;  butawaretf 
the  danger  those  were  subject  to  who  advocated  Hmm 
views,  he  sbanned  Paris,  and  remded  at  Sdntenge,  in  dM 
south-west  of  France,   Palisay  was  bom  to  lead  odwn 
He  bad  not  lived  Icmg  here  before  the  towmpeof4( 
were  by  him  guided  religiously,  as  if  tbeir  pastor.  At 
first  a  little  congregation  had  formed,  and  to  these  be 
dispensed  ^iritual  food  not  only  an  Sundays  bat  veek- 
days.   They  came  to  be  specially  desigoaled  as  "tbe 
ReUgMN^sta,"  and  were  known  thnogbout  the  ton  m 
be  persons  of  bUmeleo*  life,  peaceable.  wtU-tfiiiMStd, 
and  industrious.   As  their  number  rapidly  increased  tbe  < 
Romanists  felt  impelled  to  a  like  devotion  and  bdt 
profession,  and  soon,  to  use  the  words  of  Pabs^. "  tkm 
were  prayers  daily  in  this  town,  both  on  one  nde  ul 
the  oUier."   That  both  were  in  earnest  was  evidtimd 
by  the  charitable  feding  wfaich  governed  alL  Tbiv 
used  the  same  dinfcbee  1^  turns,  «id  there  was  no  dw- ' 
poMtim  to  persecution.  But  though  Paliasy  derottd  n 
large  a  slum  of  his  time  to  religion,  be  did  not  bD  m 
make  progreas  too  as  an  artisan.    Indeed,  in  maov  n- 
specta  this  period  of  his  life  is  one  of  the  most  weaot- 
able.    In  it  falls  one  of  bis  most  important  discoid 
eries,  which  we  are  told  came  about  as  foUows:  *iK 
enamelled  cup  of  *  Faience,'  which  be  saw  by 
ins|Hied  him  with  the  resolution  to  diseover  the  wiak, 
(rfprodocing  wbiteenameL  Neglecting aU other Ubo^j 
he  devoted  himself  to  investigations  and  experiowBii' 
for  the  long  period  of  Mxteni  yearsi   He  at  Ian 
hausted  all  hia  reaoureea,  and  for  want  trf"  money  to 
fuel  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  boming  hit  boaie; 
bold  furniture  piece  by  piece ;  bia  ncsghbon  lathed  ll 
him,  his  wife  overwhelined  him  wi£  lepioachei. 
bis  starring  family  surrounded  him  crying  for  fM| 
but  in  spite  of  all  these  diaoouragements  be  pastucd  hi 
the  search,  and  was  in  the  end  rewarded  by  waeeta.'  ^ 
few  veaaels  adorned  with  figures  of  animals,  eolond  M 
represent  nature,  sold  for  high  prices,  and  hie  wai  llM 
enabled  to  complete  those  investigationa  by  which  be  be- 
camefamous;  and,  though  a  Huguenot, he  was pnUfMl 
and  encouraged,  in  1569,  by  tbe  king  and  the  nobiliq 
who  employed  him  to  embeUiah  thdr  nsMMMwUh 
imens  of  his  nrt^  In  1600  he  was  lodged  bi  the  Toife 
ries,  and  was  specially  exempted  by  qaeen  Catbnil 
fVom  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  more  frooi  s  i 
gard  to  her  own  benefit  than  from  kindness.  In  Uss 
1576,  he  b^an  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  hiiM 
and  physics,  and  was  the  first  in  Fnnee  to  sofastiil 
positive  fteta  and  rigonuB  demonatntioBB  to  tbe  fiH 
ful  Interpntadona  of  phUuswdina.  iln  the  oonne 
these  lectures  BeBiKa*«t0BnPwgJ^ishc  uotiaH 
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the  origin  of  springs,  and  the  fonnataon  of  stonw  and 
foanl  shells,  and  strongly  adrocated  the  importance  of 
mar)  aa  a  fertilixing  agent.  These,  along  with  his  the- 
ories retarding  the  but  means  of  purifying  water,  bare 
been  fully  supported  by  recent  discovery  and  investtga- 
tlon.  In  158BbewaBan«Med,tlin>wn'inlotbeBa^le 
M  a  beietii^  and  thieateoed  with  death  unleae  be 
canted.  But  though  be  was  feeble  and  trembling  on 
the  va^  of  the  grave,  his  spirit  was  as  brave  as  in  hia 
youth,  and  be  resolutely  held  to  his  religion.  There 
were  many  who  insisted  that  he  should  be  burned ;  bat  he 
died  in  1690  before  bis  sentence  was  pronounced,  coun- 
geously  remaining  faithful  to  the  cause  until  the  end,  and 
f;luTying  in  having  been  called  to  lay  down  bis  lift  fur  the 
true  faith.  Palissy  left  a  oollectioii  of  objects  of  natural 
history,  the  first  that  had  been  formed  in  France.  His 
works  are  at  the  present  day  almost  beyond  price,  and 
his  ornaments  and  arabesques  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  tbe  RenaisRance.  See  Smiles,  HvguenoU, 
p.  35-44 ;  Cap,  OCuvrea  Completes  de  Bernard  PetlitM/ 
(Paris,  1844) ;  Dumeanil,  B.  Pulit^,  he  Potter  tfe  Terre 
(ibid.  1861) ;  Horlity,  The  I^ft  ^fB.  Patit^,  iu  Laborw 
aod  kit  Diieoveries  (Lond.  l^S,  S  vota.) ;  Duideads, 
Etude  Mr  PaKtiy  <Paria,  1856);  Fne-Wm  BaflUt 
Qiiar.vii,8Msq.  (J.H.W.)' 

Pall,  in  heraldry,  the  upper  part  of 
a  saltire  conjoined  to  the  lower  part 
ofapale.  Uai^ieararaiwbiatbearms 
ofeeciedaitkal  sees. 

Pall  is  tbe  name  given  in  English 
to  diSmnt  portions  of  eccleriastical 
Fall.         vesture,  employed  by  the  Romish  and 
other  churches. 

1.  It  ia  applied  (LaL  paiiXum ;  Gr.  liXijroi')  to  a  part 
of  the  pontifical  dress  worn  only  by  tbe  pope,  archbish- 
ops, and  patriarchs,  and  is  a  acaifof  bonw  aymbtdio  of 
"the  plenitode  of  the  pondfioal  office."  It  is  a  white 
wot^en  band  of  about  three  flngen^  bmdtb,  made 
round,  and  worn  over  the  sbouldeia^  croseed  in  front 
with  one  end  banging  down  over  the  Iweast;  the  other 
behind  it  Is  ornamented  with  pur|^  crosses,  and  fast- 
ened by  three  golden  needles  or  pins,  the  number  sig- 
nifying charity,  or  the  naila  of  tbe  cross.  It  is  made  of 
the  wwl  of  perfectly  white  sheep,  which  are  yearly,  ou 
the  totival  ^8t..Agnca,ofretwl  and  bleaaed  at  tbe  cel- 
ebratioa  of  the  holy  eudtarist,  in  tbe  church  dedicated 
to  her  in  tbe  Nomentan  Way  in  Rome.  Tbe  sheep  are 
received  by  two  canons  of  tbe  church  of  Sl  John  Lat- 
eran,  who  deliver  them  into  thechargeof  thesubdeacons 
of  the  apostolic  college,  and  by  them  they  are  kept  and 
fed  until  tbe  dme  for  sheep-ehearing  arrives.  The  pal- 
liuma  are  always  made  of  this  wool,  uid  when  completed 
they  art  bmnght  to  the  chnrA  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Pft^  and  an  plaoed  upon  the  altar  over  thoae  saints' 
tomb  on  the  eve  e£  their  festival*  and  are  left  there  the 
whole  night,  and  OD  the  following  day  am  delivered  to 
the  subdeacons  whose  <dtee  it  is  to  take  charge  of  them. 
The  pope  alone  ahoajft  wears  the  psllium,  wherever  he 
officiates^  to  rignify  his  aasomed  aothon^r  over  all  other 
partienlar  chnrdies. 

AiebUsbope  and  patriardia  nedva  the  pall  from  the 
pope,  and  cannot  wear  it  excqit  on  certain  occanons, 
inch  aa  ooundls,  ordination^  and  on  great  festivals  in 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  Tbe  Council  of  Hacon 
(A.  D.  381)  forbade  archbishops  saying  mass  without 
tbe  pall.  An  archbishop  in  the  Romish  Cboicb,  al- 
though he  be  consecrated  as  bishop,  and  have  taken 
posaeasion,  cannot  befrae  be  has  petjUmed  for,  and  re> 
ceived  and  paid  for  tbe  pallinn,  either  call  bimeelf  atdi- 
bisbop  or  perform  snch  acta  as  belong  to  the  "greater 
juriadictMHi" — those,  namely,  which  be  exercises  not  ss 
a  iMshop,  but  as  arcbbtsht^  such  as  to  summon  a  coun- 
cil or  to  visit  his  proTince,  etc  He  can,  however,  when 
bis  Section  has  been  confirmed,  and  before  he  receives 
the  paDiom,  depute  hie  funeUmu,  in  the  matter  of  or- 
daifftf^  faUo(i%  to  his  auflkagana^  who  lawfliUy 


exercise  them  by  bis  command.  I^  howevw,  any  arch- 
bishop in  tbe  Romish  Church,  before  he  receives  the 
pallium,  pttforro  those  offices  which  result  immediately 
firom  the  possession  of  it,  such  as,  for  instance,  those  re- 
lating to  orders  and  to  the  cbriem,  etc^  the  acts  them* 
■elvea  are  vaUd,  bnt  tbe  arebUsIx^  ofllsnda  against  the 
canons  and  laws  of  tbe  Church, 

The  pall  was  part  of  the  imperial  habit,  and  was  orig- 
inally granted  by  the  emperors  to  tbe  patriarchs.  Thus 
Constantine  gave  tbe  use  of  the  pall  to  the  bishop  of 
Borne, probaUy  Linus  or  Sylvester;  and  Anthimus,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  when  expelled  from  his  see.  Is 
said  to  have  nbtrmd  tlie  pall  to  the  emperor  Justinian. 
In  886  it  was  fot  the  first  time  given  to  a  bisht^  of  the 
see  of  Ostia,  who  was  then  officiating  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  tbe  pope,  because  the  poniifi*  was  not  a  bishop 
at  the  time  of  his  election.  The  bishopric  of  Aries  had 
the  pall  from  a  very  early  period.  The  bishopric  of 
Autun  was  given  it  about  A,  D,  600.  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville says  that  it  was  once  common  to  all  bishops,  but 
In  time  it  certainly  was  given  to  bishops  only  as  an  ex- 
eeptional  bcmw,  as  when  St.  Bonihce  received  it  tram 
pope  Gngofy  II,  the  iHShop  of  Bambeig  in  104^  and  the 
twhop  of  Lucca  from  Aleunder  II  in  1057.  I^Iaf^oa 
or  Damasos  required  all  metn^itans  to  fetch  ^xax 
pall  within  three  months  after  consecration ;  pope  Greg- 
ory I  forbade  the  reception  of  money  by  any  official  at 
its  delivoy,  but  the  journey  and  fees  in  time  became 
a  am  tax,  which  cost  the  archbisht^  of  Mayence 
80,000  gold  pieces.  Pope  Gregory  sent  a  pall  to  St. 
Augustine  of  Canterbury,  and  in  734  Egbrigbt  of 
York,  after  great  difficulty,  procured  the  same  distinc- 
tion, which  had  been  withtidd  since  644.  In  1472  the 
archbisbopa  of  St.  Andrew's  became  independent  of 
York  aod  metropolitans  of  Scotland  in  right  of  the  pall. 
Four  palls  wen  given  for  the  first  time  at  the  Council 
of  11^  to  the  Irish  archbishops  by  tbe  papal 
l^ate,  this  being  their  eariieat  acknowledgment  the 
pope's  supremacy.  When  (be  see  of  Rome  bad  carried 
iu  authority  to  the  highest  pitch,  under  Innocent  III, 
that  pontiff  decreed  the  pall  to  be  a  mark  of  such  dis- 
tinctiMi  as  is  attached  to  it  to  this  day.  Neither  the 
functions  or  title  of  archbishop,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
can  be  assumed  without  it;  and  in  order  to  make  It  a 
source  lit  profit  to  the  papal  exchequer,  every  areh^ 
bishop  ia  buried  In  his  pall,  so  that  his  oucoeaaw  may 
be  obliged  to  apply  to  tbe  pope  for  another  and  pay  for 
the  privilege. 

The  pall  represents  the  Iamb  borne  <m  the  Good 
Shephenl's  shoulders,  and  also  humility,  zeal,  a  chain  of 
honor,  and  pastoral  vigilance.  Its  other  names  were 
anaphorion,  mperhumerale,  and — in  Tbeodoret  and  St. 
Gregory  Narimuen — ttpd  tn-oXq.  Before  the  8th  cen- 
tury it  was  ornamented  with  two  or  four  red  or  purpt^ 
but  now  with  sis  Uack  crosses,  fastened  with  goU  pins, 
which  superseded  an  earlier  ornament,  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, or  one  cross,  of  tbe  4th  century.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  last  relic  of  an  abbreviated  toga,  reduced 
to  its  latidave  by  degrees.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great  it  was  made  of  white  linen  eUnii  without  seam  or 
needlewwk,  hanging  down  fhw  the  ahouldeni  It  has 
pendanu  hanging  down  behind  and  befi»e  to  represent 
the  double  burden  of  the  pope. 

2.  Pall  (Gr.  ivSvrov,  Tpairt2io^6pov,Uir\tit(ta)  ia  also 
the  name  of  the  cloth  hanging  in  front  of  an  altar;  the 
modem  antependiitm,  like  the  blue  cloth  of  the  golden 
altar  (Numb,  iv,  11).  In  1680,  at  Worcester  cathedral, 
the  upper  and  lower  fronts,  and  Um  pall  or  middle  cor- 
eriog,  are  mentioned.  There  is  one  with  the  acts  of 
aunts  of  the  15th  century  at  Stee|JeABton,Oxford;  be- 
rides  wall  hangings,  according  to  Rupert,  betokening 
the  future  glory  of  the  Church  triumphant. 

8.  In  a  strictly  liturgical  sense  the  word  pall  is  ap- 
plied to  the  linen  cloth  covering  the  table  or  slab  of  the 
altar  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  rosss.  It  was  or- 
dered bv  the  councils  of  Loteran  and  Rhf im  fVWl  by 
pope  Bonifoee  UL   In  th«^Gi^KAiU9K,M^^  four 
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camen  of  th«  holy  Uble  m  dzed  font  pieM  ^  doth 
called  t\e  EvattgeiiMs,  becauM  lUnoped  witlt  their  eS- 
pes,  symbolixliig  the  Cbuicb,  wbich  caUi  Um  fiUtliAil 
to  Chiiit  from  every  qoarter  of  the  world.  Orer  Umm 
ire  laid  the  Uneo  cloth,  called  the  body  olotb,  repreteot* 
iag  the  winding-* beet  of  the  Lord  in  the  tomb  (John 
XX,  7) ;  a  aecoud  of  fioet  maMrial,  qmboUiuig  the 
gloiy  of  the  Son  of  God  seated  on  the  alUu- ■■  faia  throne ; 
and  a  third  the  corporal  proper.  The  uae  of  three  cloths 
in  the  Latin  Cbondi  is  Mid  to  have  exiaMd  in  the  time 
of  Pius  L  St  OpUtus  of  Mileri  meotioDS  an  altar 
doth.  In  (be  6tta  oeouny  nlk  and  pneiona  ataflh  were 
naed,  aa  St,  Gngory  of  Toors  infonaa  na.  Constantine 
gave  a  pall  of  doth  of  gold  to  St.  Peter's;  and  Zachaty 
presented  one  wrought  with  the  Nativity  and  studded 
with  pearls.  The  modem  Roman  pall  is  a  square  piece 
of  linen  doth — sometimea  limber,  somMimea  made  stiff 
by  inserting  pasteboard— suffideotly  large  to  cover  the 
muuih  of  the  chalice.  Hie  upper  service  is  often  of 
rillt  enfanidcred,  or  of  doth  of  gdd.  The  aiirilHe  in 
contaet  with  the  dufiee  most  ahraya  be  of  Uneo.  A 
Ihir  white  linen  cVrtb  and  a  earpet  of  silk  or  decent  stuff 
tie  required  in  the  English  Cburcb.  The  form  is  the 
indent  pall,  and  should  be  fair,  that  is  damasked  or  or- 
namented, and  so  beautiful  (laa.  iv,  2;  Ezek.  xvi,  17); 
it  is  white  (Bev.  xv,  6;  xix,  14),  like  Christ's  nument, 
axceeding  whita  aa  now  (Hark  ix,  8>.  Il  ought  to 
hang  slightly  over  the  front  of  tlw  aUar,  but  at  the 
wd  neariy  to  the  ground  (Waloott,  £^acr«/ J  rcA«ofii$y, 
••v.). 

4.  Besides  all  theae  there  is  tbe/aaeral  p<^  an  am- 
ple covering  of  black  velvet  or  other  stu^  which  ia 
cast  over  the  coffin  while  borne  to  buriaL  The  ends 
<tf  the  pall  are  held  during  the  funeral  proceasiun  by  the 
moat  distinguished  among  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
goterally  selected  from  among  those  not  connected  by 
Uood.  Sea  Siegd,  CkHHt.  AlUrtkama;  Ui,  48  sq.; 
Kngbam,  Orig.  Eede*. ;  Wakott,  Sacred  A  rcAvof.  a.  v. ; 
Kiddle,  Christian  Antiquitier  (see  Index);  Uefele,  Coii* 
ciKe^9eseA.vol.i,iii,andiv;  ElUott,  ZMtneafKn  Ao- 
MamiM  (see  Index).  (J.U.W.) 

Palladino,  Filipto,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  In 
Flormce  about  1544,  !t  is  not  known  by  whom  he  was 
instructed,  but  huai  says  he  seems  to  have  studied  the 
Lombard  mote  than  the  native  artists,  and  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  Baroccio.  After  acquiring  consider- 
able  rapntAioa  b7  bis  (riotara  of  the  Deeol^^  t^SL 
jokn  in  the  ehnreh  c€  that  sdnt  at  Flmnce,  and  an 
altar-piece  in  S,  Jacopo  a*  Corbdini  at  Btilao,  ha  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  that  dty  on  account  (tf  some  dlstarb- 
ance.  He  sought  refuge  at  Rome,  where  be  was  re- 
ceived by  the  prince  Colonna;  but  being  pursued  he 
went  to  Sidly,  and  resided  at  Mazzarino,  on  an  estate 
bekmging  to  the  Colonna  family.  There,  as  well  as  at 
Syracuse,  Palermo,  Catania,  and  other  places,  he  exe- 
cuted works  for  the  churches,  which  Lanzi  says  are  ele- 
gantly deigned  and  flndy  colored,  though  they  are  not 
free  from  mannerism.  He  died  at  Mazxarino  in  1614, 
See  Spoooer,  .fifi^  Asril        r«w  ^  rtf,  ii,  648. 

FalladlOk  Ahdbba,  a  famoas  Italian  ardiitact,  was 
bom  at  Vicenaa  Nov.  80,  lfil8.  After  having  critically 
studied  the  writings  of  Vitruvina,  and  the  monunteniB 
of  antiquity  at  Rome,  he  settled  in  hia  native  dty,  and 
flrat  acquired  a  reputation  by  his  reatoration  of  the  Ba- 
dlica  of  Vicenza.  Pope  Paul  III  next  iovitad  bim  to 
Rome,  deugning  to  intmat  him  with  the  execution  of 
the  works  then  going  on  at  St.  Petci'a,  but  imfbrtnnate- 
1y  Ami  tUed  befoie  PaUa^'a  arrivaL  He  waa  em- 
ployed fw  many  3reaia  in  the  construction  of  numerous 
buildings  in  Vicenza  and  the  neighborhood,  in  all  of 
which  he  displayed  the  most  exquisite  taste  combined 
with  the  most  ingenious  and  imaginative  ornamenta- 
tion. His  style,  known  as  "  the  PaUadian,"  is  compo- 
site, and  is  characterized  by  great  splendor  of  execntioa 
■QdJuBtoeaattf prapMtioo.  ItexerdaedaaimnMnaein* 
-ve  on  thandiUeotan  of  Northern  iMJy.  Hiapiind- 


pd  wcaka  in  aprlwlaariaal  archifctgre  aw  tW  ehceha 
fa  S<m  Giorgio  Jfaggion  and  //  Samtittima  BeAmptm 
at  Tenies^  the  atrimm  and  dosKer  at  the  ooansit  Dcfla 
Caiitk,  and  the,;^ipid>  ofSan  VkaMaaeodAtTigimia 
theaaiMdty.   Palladia  died  at  Tiotna  Ab«^  6,  IMS. 
B«  wrote  a  work  oa  ardiitcctuw  which  la  highly  priaed. 
The  best  edition  ia  that  pobliahed  at  Vicenza  in  4  veh 
(1776).    See  Qnatremire  de  Quiw^,  HiHoin  dm  pirn  I 
Mhrtaardiil€cla;TKiaMiao,VitaHisUarelit»MiV»  \ 
Mtani;  Ttooazi,  Ditiamario,  a.  v.;  Cbambera,  CfAf.  . 
kv.;  JS^^/mA  C>dopb  a.  V. 

PaUadimn,  a  name  among  the  andent  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  an  image  of  Paliat  (q.  v.),  upon  the  cmrefd 
keeping  of  which  in  a  aauctuary  the  pi^dic  welfare  was 
bdieved  to  depend.  The  Palladium  of  Tny  ia  panics*  | 
lariy  cdehrated.  According  to  the  ennent  myth,  it 
was  thrown  down  fhim  heaven  by  Zena,  and  fell  od  the 
plain  of  Troy,  where  it  was  picked  up  by  Dus,  the  foaad- 
er  of  that  dty,  as  a  favorable  omen.  In  tlx  oouiae  ^ 
time  the  belief  spread  that  the  loss  of  it  would  be  fid- 
lowed  by  the  fall  of  the  dty ;  it  was  tbereCore  atoko 
by  Ulyasea  and  Diomede.  Several  dtiea  afterwaidi 
boasted  of  poaaesdng  it,  particulariy  Argoa  and  Athcm 
Odier  aocounta,  however,  afflm  that  it  waa  not  atolcs 
by  the  Greek  cbieft,  but  carried  to  Itdy  by  £iieas;  and 
the  Romans  aaid  that  it  waa  preserved  in  the  tempde 
Veata,  bat  so  aecretly  that  even  the  I^Hitifex  m»t;ioi»« 
mij^t  not  bdidd  U.  AH  images  of  thia  name  were 
somewhat  coaraely  hewn  out  of  wood.  Cham  bees,  (y 
ctop.».v. 

PalladlttB  or  Heuchopoux,  an  Eastern  eedeaa- 
astic,  flouiabed  in  the  6th  century.  Hia  name  oecnrs 
repeatedly  in  the  codesiastical  and  litenry  bistoay  of 
the  aariy  part  of  the  Ath  oentaiy.  Teijr  littla  is 
known  ii  him  except  ftam  his  own  reeorda  in  the 
Ltaulae  BiMitrf,  ot  iriueh  ha  ia  the  rcpotad  aathor. 
He  waa  probably  bom  in  or  about  887.  H«  sewa  to 
have  bew  a  Galatian,  and  a  companion  or  disdpfe  cf 
Evagrios  of  Pontita.  In  two  plaeca  of  hia  hiatory  ha 
refen  to  hia  being  a  long  time  in  Galatia  and  at  Jjacy- 
ra,  but  these  passages  do  not  prove  that  be  waa  born 
there.  HeanbiaeedaaoUtaiylifeattbaagaoftww^, 
which,  if  hia  birth  was  in  8^,  wonld  be  in  887.  Tba 
places  of  his  reddcnce  at  socoeaaiva  patioda  can  onlr  be 
conjectured  from  Ineideotal  notice*  in  the  Latuiae  Bio- 
lory.  Tillemont  [daoca  at  tbe  oommeoeefMnt  «l  hia 
ascelae  career  hia  abode  with  Etpidius  <rf'  Camiadoda, 
in  some  caverns  of  Mount  Lucaa,  near  die  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  and  his  residence  at  Bethlehem,  and  other  plaoea 
in  Paleetinew  "nUemont  snppoaca  that  it  waa  at  thia 
time  that  be  MW  aavenl  other  adntt  whodwaU  in  that 
country,  and  nmnig  tbeUi  perhapa  flL  Jenao^af  wham 
his  impreashms,  derived  chiefly  if  not  whrfly  from  tbe 
repreaentationa  of  Poddonins,  were  by  no  means  (aroc* 
aUe,  Palladins  8rst  vidted  Alexandria  in  the  coaad-' 
ship  of  the  empoor  Theododua  the  Great,  Le.  in  S88; 
and  by  the  advioe  of  Iddom%  a  pwabyter  of  that  dty, 
ptaced  faimadr  under  the  Inatnielion  of  Dorotheu^  a 
sotitary,  whose  tnode  of  lift  waa  «>  aasteie  that  PaDadfaw 
was  obliged  by  dckneaa  to  leave  him  wiihont  complet- 
ing  the  three  years  whidi  he  had  intended  lo  alay. 
Having  remained  a  sbmt  time  near  Alexandria,  he 
took  up  his  abode  for  a  year  among  tbe  aditariea  in 
the  mounuins  of  the  desert  of  Nitria,  who  uumbcsed 
Ave  thouaand,  and  whose  dwelUn^^plaee  and  nanaer 
of  life  he  dcscribea.  From  Nitria  he  prooeeded  brther 
into  the  wildeneiB  M  the  district  of  Ae  «eU%  wbm  ha 
arrived  the  year  after  the  death  of  Bf  aearlan  tbo  Egyp- 
tian (S90  or  891).  Hcce  he  remained  nine  yean,  tbree 
of  which  he  spent  as  companion  of  Macarim  tbe  y«aag> 
er,  the  Alexandrian.  He  was  for  a  time  tlie  companian 
and  diadple  of  ETagrina  of  Poatna,  who  was  charged 
with  entMtaining  Origoiistic  ophrioatL  How  loiw  he 
remained  with  Evagrina  is  not  known.  Bat  he  did 
not  oonfloe  himadf  to  ooe/^ot:  he  vidtcd  dtina  «r 
Tfllagw  or  daaet^tetbe  W«k^wenii«  widi 
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BMD  of  andnent  holiMM^  aod  bW  bislofy  bnn  inddeD^ 
•)  tcatimony  to  tbe  exMat  of  hia  tnveU.  The  The- 
baid,  or  Upper  Egypt,  mfum  Ttbeniu,  and  Sycne, 
Ubya,  STiia,  Pateothie,  HeMpotunia,  and  even  Borne 
and  Campenia,  and,  aa  be  ragudy  and  boaatbiUy  tMet, 
the  wbolfi  Bximan  empire,  wen  ruited  by  him,  and  that 
ahuoat  eotirely  on  foot.  In  eonnqaenee  of  anwe  Ul- 
ttm,  Palladiui  was  tent  by  the  other  aoUtaiiea  to  Alex- 
andria ;  and  from  that  dty,  by  the  adrioe  of  bis  phy- 
nriene,  be  went  to  Palestine,  and  thence  into  Bithynia, 
■<  ben  be  wae  (mlaiacd  biahopk  He  givea  neitber  the 
date  ot  bm  appointment  nor  tbe  name  of  hie  biabopric, 
but  intimates  that  it  waa  tbe  oocadon  of  great  trouble 
to  bim;  so  th^  "while  bidden  for  eleven  montbi  in  a 
^oomy  cell,"  be  remenbered  a  prophecy  (tf  Joannia  <rf 
LycopoU^  who,  three  yean  before  PalladiuB  waa  taken 
ill  and  eent  to  Alexandria,  bad  foretold  his  elevaUon  to 
the  epiacopacy  and  his  consequent  troubles.  As  he 
was  preeent  with  Evagrius  of  Pontas  about  the  time  of 
the  tatter's  death,  wb^b  probably  occurred  in  899,  he 
could  not  have  left  £gypt  ^  that  year,  nor  can  we 
well  place  his  oidinaUon  as  bishop  before  400,  when 
be  waa  |»eaent  in  a  synod  held  by  Chrysostom  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  waa  sent  into  Proconsular  Asia  to  pro- 
con  evidence  on  a  charge  against  the  bishop  of  Eph- 
esuB.  The  dqKWtion  of  Chrj-Boetom  (q.  t.)  involved 
PoUadius  in  troubles,  as  we  learn  from  his  Latuiae  HU- 
torg,  Chrysostom,  in  his  exile,  frequently  wrote  to 
"Palladius  the  bishop,"  exhorting  him  to  nrotinue  in 
pnyer,  for  wbicb  bis  seclusion  gave  bim  opportuni^. 
All  the  foiegMng  particulan  relate  to  tbe  autbw  of  the 
Lemmae  HUtargyfNm  tbe  pages  <rf«bieb  the  nodcos 
o(  him  are  gleaned.  We  learn  IVon  Photius  that  in  tbe 
"  Synod  of  tbe  Oak,"  at  which  Joannis  or  John  Chry- 
sostom was  condemned,  and  which  was  held  in  408,  one 
cf  tbe  cbaiges  against  him  related  to  the  ordination  of 
a  Palladiua,  bWiop  of  Heleoopolis,  in  Bithynia,  a  fol- 
lower of  tfte  o|dnloiit  «€  Origan.  Tbe  prov^ioe  bi 
which  the  diocese  was  rituatad,  the  Origenistic  opinions 
(imbibed  ftom  or  eboished  by  Evagrius  <rf  I^mtus), 
and  tbe  intimation  of  soawtini^  open  to  oli^cetion  in 
his  ordtnatiaQ,  compared  with  the  ambiguous  manner 
in  which  tbe  antbw  of  tbe  Loknae  Huton/  speaks  of 
his  elevation,  seem  oondnrive  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
historian  wtebPaltodina  of  HdeoopoBs.  Beia,donbu 
lem,  the  FMIa^ae  charged  by  Epipbanbuv  and  1^  J«- 
rome  himself,  with  Origenism.  Tiliemoot,  however,  at- 
tempto  to  show  that  Falbidbts  tbe  Origemst  was  not 
tiie  bishop  of  HelenopoHa.  Throagb  fear  of  his  ene- 
mies, Palladiua  of  Helenopolis  fled  to  Borne  in  406,  where 
be  probably  received  the  letter  of  encouragement  ad- 
dressed to  htm  and  the  otber  fugitive  bishops,  Cyriacns 
of  Syraoada,  Alyrins  or  Eulyeiua  of  the  Bithynian 
Apamda,  ai>d  Demetrius  of  PMrinnti  At  Out  time 
Palladias  probably  became  acqnainted  with  tbe  monks 
of  Rome  and  Campania.  When  some  bishops  and 
pccel^ters  of  Italy  were  delegated  by  the  Western  em- 
peror Honorios  and  p<^  Ituweent  I,  and  the  bishops 
of  tbe  Western  Chonh  generally,  to  protest  to  tbe 
Eastern  emperor  Areadius  against  tbe  banishment  of 
ChTysoetom,  and  to  demand  tbe  aseenUing  of  a  new 
couneil  for  tbe  osnddendon  of  bis  ease,  PaUadios  and 
bia  fettow-exlles  returned  into  tbe  East,  apparently  as 
members  of  the  delegation.  But  their  return  was  ill- 
timed  and  nnfwtanate :  tbey  wen  both  arrested  on 
approaebing  Constantinople,  and  both  delegates  and 
exilea  wen  confined  at  Athyra,  in  Thrace ;  and  then 
tbe  fotir  retoming  fngitiTes  wen  banished  to  sepamte 
and  distant  places,  PhUadlus  to  tbe  extnmity  of  Upper 
Egypt,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blemmyes.  TUkmont 
snpftooes  that  after  tbe  death  of  Tbeopbihu  of  Alex- 
andria— tbe  great  enemy  of  Chrysostom — in  412,  Pal- 
ladiua obtained  some  relaxation  of  bis  punishment, 
though  be  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  HelenopoKs  or 
to  resime  bis  epSscopal  fuactloos,  and  says  that  in  the 
interval  between  412  and  430  the  Lmuiae  Bittorj/  was 
vdtten.  IUla<ttninridcdfl»fiMryeait.at  AntbMH^oK 


AntiBopoUs^  in  ^  Thdidd,  and  three  yean  in  tbe 
Mount  of  Olives,  near  Jerusalem,  and  tben  also  made 
his  viritt  to  many  parts  of  the  East.  After  a  time  he 
was  restored  to  the  bisbt^rie  of  Belenopolis,  from  which 
he  waa  tnnsfened  to  that  of  Aapona  or  Aspnna,  in 
G^tb;  butthedataatrf'hia  restontuHi  and  Us  trans' 
tut  eannot  be  fixed:  they  pmbably  took  place  after  tbe 
healing  of  the  schism  occuioned  by  Chrysoetom'e  alhir 
in  417,  and  probably  after  the  composition  of  tbe  Lmui- 
ae HUtoiTf,  in  419  or  430.  Palladiua  probatdy  died  be- 
fon  431,  when  in  the  third  general  (first  Ephedan) 
oooncil  the  see  of  Aapona  was  held  by  another  person. 
He  appears  to  have  been  tnsbop  of  A^xna  tmly  a  short 
time,  as  be  is  currently  dcaignated  from  HelKuipolis. 

Falladius's  prindpal,  if  not  bia  only  work,  b  entitled 
*H  wpbt  AaioMva  riv  wpatw6mnw  Invftia  ntptk- 
xovaa  fitotft  iaiw  waripuv—Ad  Latuim  Prttp«titum 
Hutoria,  gtta  Smetonan  Patrrnn  vita*  compl^titur — 
usually  cited  as  Hittaria  LaiuiacOf  the  Lmuiae  Bi^ 
Uny.  This  work,  Palladiua  says,  was  composed  in  his 
fifty-third  year,  in  tbe  tbirty-diiid  year  of  bis  monas- 
tic life,  and  tbe  twentieth  of  Us  episcopate,  which  last 
data  fluniabes  the  meant  of  delenuidiv  sevend  others 
in  his  personal  blatoty.  The  work  contains  biographi- 
cal notices  and  aneodotea  of  a  number  of  asoetics  whom 
Palladiua  knew  personally,  or  of  whom  he  receiTed  in- 
formation tbtoDgb  others  who  knew  them.  The  value 
of  the  wc^  is  diminished  by  the  utbor's  credulity 
(charaoteiistie,  however,  of  bis  age  and  dass)  concent* 
ingmirades  and  other  niarvela;  bntitexldbitttbepr»- 
vdUng  f^gioaa  tendendcs  of  Oe  age,  and  is  vduUe 
as  recording  vartoos  facts  relating  to  mjnfnt  mea. 
The  Lansus,  or  Lauson,  to  whom  the  worit  is  addressed, 
was  chamberlain  apparently  to  the  emperor  Theodoraus 
the  younger.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  but 
a  vMy  imperfect  <me,  v^as  that  of  Heuiaius  (Leyden, 
1616),  The  Greek  text  and  version  wen  reprinted 
ftom  tbe  Amelariitm  of  DncKus,  in  tbe  editions  of  tbe 
AMwrjteoaAtfrvm (Paris,  1644 and  1664).  Itiaprob- 
able  that  tbe  printed  text  is  still  very  defective. 

Another  work  ascribed  to  Palladiua  is  entitled  Am- 
Xoyoc  UrrofMC^  IlaXXa^iov 'B\(*vinr«X(wc  ytvofuvoc 
irpo(  QtoSttpov  ttoKomv  'Pii«Kt  a^  fi'ov  «>•  ftoXi- 
niac  Tov  fuaapiov  'Iwosvoo  iwiMoavv  Ktnwrairt- 
vowoXmdc  vov  "JLannsrAiiM—Iiiahgm  Hitloriau  Pa^ 
UidHepiacfgdHdmopoSiaimTkeoiMvmMaRtmumm 
diactmo,  de  vita  et  conrertatiom  BeaU  Joania  CAjy- 
»o^omi,qnteopiCoiutafaiitopoti$.  The  ritle  of tbewo^ 
misled  many  into  tbe  belief  that  it  was  written  by  Pal- 
ladiua of  Helenopolis ;  but  a  mon  attentive  examina- 
tion proves  the  autbtw  of  the  Dialogtu  to  have  been  a 
different  peiBon,  several  years  his  senior,  though  Palla- 
dius's  companion  and  fellow-mfbter  in  the  delation 
from  the  Western  emperor  and  Charch  oo  behalf  of 
Cbiysoetom,  wbicb  oceadmed  tbe  lupriasBment  and 
exile  of  the  bishop.  Tilleroont,  assuming  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Dialogu*  was  called  Palladins,  thinks  be 
may  have  been  tbe  person  to  whom  Atbanasius  wrote 
in  871  872. 

nipi  Tint  1%  *Iv2i'ac  Idvwv  Kai  rAf  Bpayfidwv — 
De  Gmtibiu  India  H  Avypnmnfttw— whose  antboidiip 
is  also  ascribed  to  Pslladins,  is  Ondin  and  Cave 
regarded  aa  the  work  of  anothw  writer  of  that  period. 
Lambedns  ascribes  tbe  worit  to  Palladins  of  Hethone. 
All  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  wtnfc  itself  is  that 
the  author  was  a  Christian,  and  lived  while  tbe  Roman 
empin  was  still  in  existence ;  bat  this  mark  of  time  is 
of  Uttle  value,  as  the  Bynintine  eoipire  retained  to  the 
last  the  name  irf  Roman.  Tbe  supposed  work  of  Si; 
Ambnae,  {ndrilahed  by  BUase,  is  npndiated  by  tbe 
Bene^etina  editors  <^  that  fktbw,  and  has  been  ibown 
by  Kollar  to  be  a  ftee  translation  of  tbe  woik  ascribed 
to  PaUadins.  See  Cave,  Biti.  Littir.  ad  ann.  401,  i,  876 
(Oxford,  1740-^);  Fdiridus,  Bibl,  Graea,  i,  727;  viii, 
466;  X,  98,  etc;  Oudin,  CommaO.  de  Bcripior.  Ecde$. 
i,  coL  908,  etc{  Tillemont,  AfJiwirn.xL  ,6(KL,  etc.: 
OdUiei^^sA  dsf  .dMsi»  ySil^^^i^  Wgff  W 
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aius,  De  Bittoricii  Gracit,  lib.  ti,  c,  19;  Smith,  Did.of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  and  MythoL  B.  t. 

Palladins,  Scotorum  Efiscopus,  >  noted  Irish 
prelate  of  the  early  Church,  flooriabed  pnriwbljr  mar 
the  middle  of  the  6tb  oentuiy.  In  the  Ckroaieon  of 
Prooper  Aqintuita,  under  the  oonmbihip  of  Bisaus  and 
Antiochug  (A.D. 481), thte  piMge  occnn:  '^AdSeoto* 
in  Christum  credentea  ordinatnr  a  papa  Ctelestiao  Pal- 
ladius,  et  primus  episoopus  niittitur."  In  another  woric 
of  the  Bame  writer  (jContm  Coilatorem,  c  xxi,  sea  2), 
speaking  of  Codestine's  exertions  to  repress  the  doc- 
trines of  FeligiuB,  he  says, "  Ordiuato  Scotis  episcopo, 
dum  Bomuam  inaiihim  stiidet  aerrare  Catfaolkam,  fa* 
ctt  eliam  baibanro  Christianam"  (Opera,  eoL  863,  ed. 
I^tris,  1711).  To  these  meagre  notices,  the  only  ones 
found  in  contemporary  writers  (unless,  with  some,  we 
refer  to  the  oonrersion  of  the  Scoti  the  lines  of  Proa- 
per,  Dt  Ingraiu,  vs.  880-882),  the  chroniclers  and  his- 
torians of  the  Middle  Ages  have  added  a  TarieQr  of 
cootradictory  particnlar^  so  that  it  ia  diflkult,  indeed 
impossible,  to  exbact  the  real  facta  of  PaUadius'a  his- 
toiy.  It  baa  been  a  matter  of  Oerce  dispute  between  tbe 
Irish  and  tbe  Scots  as  to  which  of  them  were  tbe  objects 
of  Palladius's  mission  %  but  the  ussge  of  the  word  "  Scoti" 
in  Prosper's  time,  and  tbe  distinction  drawn  by  him  be- 
tween "insulam  Romanam"  and  "insulam  barfoaram," 
seem  to  determine  the  question  in  favor  of  tlie  Irish. 
This  solution  leads,  however,  to  another  difficulty.  Ac- 
cording to  Proaper,  PaUadins  conveited  tbe  Iriah-^  fedt 
barbaram  (se,  insulam)  Cbristianam,"  while  the  nnited 
testimony  of  eccleeiastical  antiquity  ascribea  the  con- 
version of  Ireland  to  Patriciua  (Su  Patridc),  wbo  was  a 
little  later  than  PaUadius,  But  possibly  the  success  of 
l>alladius,  though  Cur  from  bearing  out  tbe  statement 
of  Prosper,  may  bare  been  greater  than  subsequent 
writers,  nalous  for  tbe  honor  of  St.  Patiickt  and  seeking 
to  exa^^cate  bis  success  by  extenuating  that  of  his 
predecMson,  were  willing  to  allow.  There  is  another 
difficulty,  aridng  from  an  apparent  contradiction  be- 
tween the  two  passages  in  Prosper,  one  of  which  as- 
cribes to  Palladius  the  conversion  of  the  island,  while 
the  other  describes  blm  as  being  eent  "ad  Scotos  in 
Ctaristo  credentes;"  but  this  seeming  contradiction  may 
be  reconciled  by  the  supposition  that  Palhulius  hod  vis- 
ited the  island  and  made  some  converts,  befbie  being 
consecrated  and  again  sent  out  aa  their  bishop.  This 
supposition  accounts  for  a  circumstance  recorded  by 
Prosper,  that  (Florentio  et  Dionysio  Coss.,  i.  e.  In  A.p. 
429)  PaUadins,  while  yet  only  a  deacon,  prevailed  on 
pope  C<elestine  to  send  out  Germanus  of  Auxerre  to 
Ktofi  the  iHogreas  of  Pelagiantsm  in  Britain,  which  in- 
dicates mi  the  part  of  Falladiufl  a  knewledge  of  the  state 
of  the  Britiah  ialands,  and  an  interest  in  tbem,  such  as 
a  previous  visit  would  be  likely  to  impart.  The  various 
statements  of  the  medinval  writers  have  been  collected 
by  Usher  in  his  Brilattmicar.  Ecderiar.  Anliq.  c  xvi, 
p.  799  sq.  See  also  Sallerius,  De  St.  Palladio,  in  tbe 
J  eta  Saactor,  JuL  ii,  286  sq.  Palladius  is  commemo- 
rated as  a  saint  by  tbe  Irish  Bomanists  on  Jan.  27,  by 
those  of  Scotland  on  July  6.  His  shrine,  or  routed 
■brine,  at  Fordun,  in  the  Heama,  in  Scotland,  was  re- 
garded before  the  Beforraatton  with  tbe  greatest  wvei^ 
ence,  and  various  localities  in  the  neighb^hood  are  still 
pointed  out  as  connected  with  his  history.  Jocelin  of 
Fumesa,  a  monkish  writer  of  tbe  12tb  century,  states 
in  his  life  of  Su  Patrick  {Ada  Saador.  Hartii,ii,646; 
JuUi,  ii,  269),  that  PaUadius,  disheartened  by  bis  little 
■ueoess  in  Irdand,  crossed  otar  into  Oieat  Oitabi,  and 
died  in  tbe  territory  of  tbe  Rcls— a  Btaterorat  which, 
supported  aa  it  is  by  the  local  traditions  of  Fordun,  may 
be  received  as  containhig  a  portion  of  truth.  The  me- 
dieval writers  have  in  some  instsnces  stranpiely  con- 
founded PaUadius,  the  apostie  of  tbe  Scoti,  with*  PaUa- 
dius of  Helcnt^lis;  and  Tritbemius  {De  Scriplor.  £c- 
cte».  c.  183),  and  even  Batonius  {AnmL  £cclr».  ad  ann. 
429,  sec.  8),  who  is  followed  by  Possevina,  make  tbe 
former  to  be  the  author  of  the  Diak^  dt  VUa  Cibjr- 


toHomi.  Baronios  also,  ascribes  to  htm  {Mi,}  lAa 
contra  Petagimot,  HomHiatitvt  LSbar  loitu,  and  AiC*- 
U$timum  EjA^olarum  Liber  tmu,  with  other  wvriu  vrkr 
ten  in  Greek.  Fw  these  statements  be  dtts  tbe  sa- 
thflri^  <4  Tritbemios,  who,  bowevw,  mentioas  aiy  tht 
Diali^pu.  It  ia  |ffolMU)le  that  the  statement  lem  oo 
the  very  nntmstworthy  authority  of  Bale.  Sae  lUt, 
Script,  lUuitr,  Ma).  BrUmn.  cenL  xiv,  sec  6;  Utbo, 
L  c;  SsUerius,  Lc;  Soames,  Higt.  of  the  A*gb-Stam 
ChuTxA  f  Hetberington,  Biit  of  tie  Clurrk  ofScaAad; 
TiUemont,  Mmoiret,  xiv,  164  sq.,  787 ;  F^doi,  BH 
Med.  et  Jnf.  Lai.  v,  191  sq^Smitb,  Did,  <ff  Gr.  smI 
/fon.  Biog,  mtd  MythoL  vol.  iii,  s.  v. 

Palladiiui  OF  ScEDKA,  an  ecdeaiaatical  writer  of 
whose  personal  history  we  know  only  that  be  flooriA- 
ed  at  Snedra,  in  Pamphylia.  Prefixed  to  tbe  Jk>* 
ratut  of  EpiphaniuaofSaIamis,orConstantis  [sec  En- 
PHAMius],  is  a  letttf  of  PaUadius  to  that  father.  Its 
headed  'EtiotoA^  ypa^taa  irapi  IlaXXaliiHi  r% 
ai'Trit  wuXtutc  Soixipuv  iroXirtoofiivov  xai  oronn- 
Xtloa  »po^  rbv  airov  Sytov  'Ewt^vtov  airifoamc 
Kai  avTov  iripi  rwv  ain^mv — PtUladH  fjvadat  Smeimwm 
urbi*  civi$  ad  Sanctam  Ep^)hatiittm  Epittoia,  qua  idnt 
ab  eo  poitulai~-i.  e.,  in  which  be  aeeonda  tbe  tecpat 
made  by  certain  presbjrtera  of  Suedra  (wboae  kttcr 
precedee  that  of  PalUdins)  that  E|riphaninl  wgdd 
answer  certain  questions  respecting  the  Trinity,  <i 
which  the  A  acoratut  contains  tbe  solution.  See  Epi- 
pbaiiius.  Opera,  ii,  8  (ed.  PeUv.  Paris,  1622,  foL);  fa- 
bticius,  Bibl,  Grac.  x,  1)4.— Smith,  i>ie/.  o/Ako^&r. 

Palladltia,  Petnu,  a  Danish  prdate  of  oote,vs 
the  first  bishop  of  Zealaitd,  in  Denmark,  afker  the  U- 
tberan  Refomuition,  and  distinguisbed  as  one  of  tbe 
most  learned  tbeobigians  and  most  eminent  BefmMn 
oTbistime.  The  Roman  /nifex  names hba  in  tbefiM 
daas  of  hereUe  anthm  His  original  name  was  Adr 
Plade,  but  this  was,  according  to  the  fashion  of  ibM 
days,  Latinised  into  Petna  PaSadiiu.  He  was  bni 
at  Ribe  in  1604,  and  was  for  a  short  lime  scbotJisMW 
in  Odenae;  but  when  twen^-seven  years  oU  he  re- 
paired to  Wittenberg  in  search  of  the  truth,  andtc  tk 
guidance  of  Luther  and  Melanctbon.  He  ressiatd 
there  six  yean,  and  won  tbe  leapect  and  confldenw  «f 
biateacbcn  to  sndi  an  extent  that  his  kiiig,ChriRim 
in,  at  their  request,  af^nted  him  bisbnp  of  Zethai 
and  profeamr  of  theoh^  in  the  University  of  Cope»- 
hagen  in  1687,  notwithstanding  his  youth.  He 
ordained  by  Bagenhagen;  and  after  the  dcfianaie  d 
the  Utter  from  Denmark,  Palladius  was  tbe  mo«  isls- 
eniisi  man  in  Denmark,  end  hia  voice  bad  the  gnawi 
weight  in  dedding  all  Chnicb  qnestione  and  in  ikt 
general  arrangement  of  Church  aAuia,  not  only  ia  bil 
own  diocese,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  Danish 
of  that  time,  especially  in  Norway  and  l<%land;  sad  he 
is  also  entitied  to  great  credit  for  tbe  part  he  took  is 
the  reorganization  of  the  Copenhagen  Univeiai^.  Hi 
was  a  very  active  man.  He  mwle  frequent  visits  » 
every  Church  in  hia  Urge  diocese:  and  when  Ua  htaltk 
broke  down  and  did  not  permit  him  to  travel,  be  iptf 
hia  time  la  writing  a  aeries  of  booka^  pertly  kane^ 
and  partly  popuUr,  by  which  be  aimed  to  stiengtfeca 
the  foothold  of  the  Reformation  in  Denmark,  to  adnsce 
tbe  cause  of  piety,  and  to  combat  immorality  and  dnaik- 
ennesa.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  disputants  a^nM 
the  CathoUc  canons  of  Copenhagen,  Lund,  and  Bo»- 
kUde  (1648-1644).  He  preached  aeakwaly  agvaM  ihi 
worriiip  of  saints,  pilgriniagea,  and  all  olberfodiah 
iuiscences  vt  Romanism  that  still  lingMcd  ia  nmsi 
paru  of  tbe  oountiy.  Yet  was  he  very  clement  u>  bii 
dealings  with  bis  opponents;  and  it  is  briiered  that  \t 
did  not  give  bis  consent  to  the  ill  treatment  of  the  k 
formed  fugitives  who  came  to  Denmark,  headed  by  Jeki 
b  I4BCO.  Palladius  assisted  in  the  tranalatkn  of  th 
ao-«alled  Christian  Ill's  Bible,  tranrialed  LotlMR'a  Cat) 
eobinn  and  EmAirkOm,  aiffthi  lUlftAUslMd  ibe  *» 
Dnniih  ritod.  DiQi^ad^titi^tf  U^l^r  «ClMr  ium 
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he  lerigned  bis  tlMcdi^cal  profaMorahip  In  1646^  tmt 
was  prevsiled  on  to  KBume  it  agaiii  Id  ISBO,  the  oni- 
renxty  not  being  able  to  get  od  without  bim.  He  ro- 
rigned  again  in  1568,  and  died  in  1660.  See  Helvig, 
doMka  Kirbei  Bittorie  ^fter  l^ormatianen,  2d 
ed.;  Norditi  ConMr>afMiiffa»oofi,fcv.PaUadiQ8;  Bar- 
fod,  Fortnaii^,  p.  4M.    (B.  &  A.) 

Pallant  ia  the  ecdenastical  tenn  for  an  indepeo- 
dc«t  episcopal  JurisdictiMi,  like  the  arcbbuhop  of  Caa- 
terbatT*e  peculiar  at  Chlvheater, 

Pallas,  a  Bimaine  of  A  thate  (Minerva),  is  alwa)*! 
joined  with  her  name  in  the  mitings  of  Homer,  but  by 
iaUT  writers  is  used  independently, 

FallaTicini,  Batista,  a  learned  Italian  prelate, 
was  bora  mt  Venice  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  oen- 
tuy.  He  waa  aichdean  of  Turin  nntil  1444,  when  be 
WIS  mads  biilwp  of  B«^a.  He  died  io  1466,  He 
wrote  Bialoria  JhidK  enuit  H  Jkmrii  DomM  mutri 
Jtm  OtritA,  ad  £i^BHbm  IV  jMfxm  ^^arma,  IG7, 
ito).   See  Ugbdli,  IttUia  Saera,  toL  iL 

Pallawiolnl,  Niooolo-Maila,  an  Italian  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Genoa  in  1621,  and  was  related  to 
the  preceding.  In  1688  be  Joined  the  Order  of  the  Jes- 
uits, and  was  finally  made  a  profesaor  of  theology  by 
queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  He  was  a  great  faTorite  at 
Borne,  and  was  enqdoyed  by  the  popes  in  eerenl  Im- 
poitant  andeitaking&  Innocrat  XI  oonfened  tlie  pur- 
ple upon  Pallavicini,  and  otherwise  favored  him.  He 
died  Dec  16,  1672,  at  Rome.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  the  following  are  noteworthy :  Difeta  d^a 
Providmsa  dtvoM  contra  i  nanici  di  ogni  religione 
(Rinat,1799):  —  l)ifuaMpofUiJtcaUi  Romano  «  thOa 
C^ue$a  CatloUea  <ibid.  1686, 8  vds.  (tiL),  both  able  de- 
fences, especially  the  latter,  which  is  by  many  consid- 
ered tike  most  omiriatent  and  skilful  advocacy  of  papal 
aupfemacy.  It  ia  &eely  quoted  by  modern  Komish 
apotopatSL  See  Botwel,  De  Ser^  Soc  Jen;  Scdn- 
meti,  Hial.  nfUu  Jtmlta  («a  In^  in  voL  iii). 

PallaTiolno,  Ferrante,  an  Italian  monaatic  of 
qnestionable  reput^  was  bom  at  Parma  in  1616.  He 
entered  at  an  early  age  the  Order  of  the  Canons  of  St. 
AogDStine,  and  made  his  vows;  but  after  a  few  years 
he  found  that  he  bad  acted  tashly,  and  that  he  was  to< 
tally  aosnited  for  the  Ufe  wUdi  be  had  embraced, 
^tb  bis  snperior'B  pemission  he  then  tiavelkd.  He 
first  repaired  Io  Venice  where  be  led  a  life  of  licentious- 
ne«s  and  wrote  obscene  books.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Germai^  as  chaplain  to  a  nobleman,  and  returned  to 
Venice  just  at  the  time  when  war  broke  out  between 
Edoardo  Faraeee,  duke  of  Parma,  and  pope  Urban  VIII, 
on  the  subject  of  the  duchy  of  CaMro.  Pallavicino 
wrote  in  Uevia  of  bis  sovereign  the  duk^  using  violent* 
expnaaioot  agunst  the  ptqm  and  his  nepbewa  the  Bar- 
berini.  One  of  his  pamphlets  was  entitled  H  Dworzio 
Cdetie,  by  which  he  intimated  that  a  divcnra  had  taken 
place  between  the  Church  and  its  divine  founder.  Pal- 
Uvicino,  now  thinking  he  was  no  longer  safe  in  Italy, 
reserved  to  go  to  Franoe ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  young  Frenchman  of  insinuating 
artdrcaa,  who  pmvcd  to  be  a  apy  of  the  Barfaerini,  and 
who  led  him  anawaies  into  tbe  papal  territory  of  Avig- 
non, where  be  was  immediately  seized  and  led  to  prison. 
He  was  tried  for  apostasy  and  high-treason,  and  was 
condemned  and  beheaded  on  March  6, 1644,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-nine  years.  See  Poggisli,  Afetnorie  per 
la  Sloria  LetUraria  di  Piaetma, — EngUth  Cyclop,  b.  v, 

PallaTlclno.  Pletro  Bfona,  an  Italian  prel- 
ate <A  great  note,  distingnished  eqwoially  as  a  hisUnical 
writer,  son  of  the  marquis  Alexander  Palla\-icino  and 
Franaea^Kia,  was  bun  at  Borne  Nov.  2(^1607.  Much 
to  tbe  diflgaat  hia  bther  he  dnse  the  ecderiastical 
lib.  netn'a  ooDdnet  was  so  exemtdary  that  be  was 
eaily  appmnted  one  of  those  prelsleB  who  assist  in  the 
aoKmblies  called  "congregations"  at  Rome.  He  was 
also  ROdvad  into  the  fiuaous  academy  of  hnmocists^ 


among  whom  he  often  occupied  the  porition  of  piendent. 
He  waa  likewise  governor  of  Jeu,  and  afterwards  of 
vieto  and  Gamerino,  under  pope  Urban  TIIL  Bat  all 
these  advantages  did  not  hinder  bim,  when  the  papal 
displeasure  threatened  him,  from  renouncing  the  world 
and  entering,  ip  1637,  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits.  As 
soon  as  he  had  completed  his  novitiate  he  taught  phi- 
losophy, and  then  theology.  Innocent  X,  who  felt 
kindly  disposed  towards  Pallavicino,  and  considered  it 
politic  for  the  pmUificate  to  recognise  erudition,  nomi- 
nated PaUavioino  to  ezamioe  into  divers  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  pontificate,  among  others  into  tbe  Jansenistie 
controversy  (1651-166B),  and  Alexander  YII  created 
him  a  cardinal  in  1667.  This  pontiff  was  an  old  friend 
Pallavicino,  who  had  been  serviceable  to  him  when 
be  first  came  to  Rome  as  simply  Fabiu  ChigL  Palla- 
vidno  had  even  eontribated  to  advance  his  temporal 
ftrttqne,  and  had  received  bim  into  the  academy  cuT  tbe 
bumoriati^  in  gratitude  for  which  Oiigi  had  addressed 
to  him  some  verses,  printed  in  his  book,  entitled  "  Philo- 
outhi  Muse  Juveniles."  At  the  same  time  that  Palla- 
vicino obtained  a  place  in  the  sacred  college,  which  was 
not  until  1659,  for  he  hentated  to  accept  the  proffered 
honor,  he  was  also  a^^inted  examiner  of  the  bishops, 
and  afterwards  a  member  of  ^e  congregation  of  Uie 
Holy  Office,  t  e.  tbe  Inquimtion,  and  of  that  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  whose  history  he  wrote  in  a  most 
masteriy  manner.  He  died  at  Some  June  fi,  1667.  The 
best-known  of  all  bis  writings  is  his  /ttoria  del  Concilio 
de  TrpOo  (Borne,  1666-1657, 2  vols,  fol.;  1666,  8  vols. 
4tu),  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  still  more  celebrated  and 
liberal,  although  by  Romanists  deeply  suspected,  work 
of  Paul  SarpL  Pallavicino  wrote,  of  course,  as  a  Jeault 
should  writ^  in  defence  of  the  papacy,  ai>d  with  an 
ultramontaoe  eoloring.  Houe  Uie  classical  value  of 
his  work  is  limited,  but  its  style  is  excellent,  and  his 
learning  no  one  has  called  in  question.  Cora  p.  Ranke, 
Getch.  der  rdm.  Pdpite,  ii,  237  sq. ;  iii,  Appendix ;  Brit- 
schar,  BturtheUung  der  Contrweraen  SarpTt  u.  Pal- 
lacidm't  (Tubin.  1844)  j  Buckley,  Hitt,  of  the  Council  of 
TrtBt  (LmkL  1862),  Preface;  Daoz,  GeatA,  dea  Trideit- 
timtdkM  CoiteiU  (Jena,  1846, 8vo),  Preface.  Among  hia 
other  works  may  be  mentioned  Fwdteetfumes  Soc  Jet. 
(Rome,  I6i9)  I ~i Del  Bene,  a  philooophical  treatises— 
Atie  della  Pafeziom  CrUtiana-~I  Fcuti  Sacri  (the 
unpublished  MS.  b  in  the  library  of  Parma) : — Ermm- 
gilda,^  tragedy  (U»d.  1644): — GU  A vvertimenU  Gram- 
tnaticali  (ibid.  1661)  i—Trattafo  dello  StOo  e  dd  IHahgit 
(ibid.  1662)  ;-aDd£«asrv(iUd.  1668).  See  Tirabosehi, 
Storia  detla  Letter.  ItaL  viii,  182-186 ;  Sotwel,  8ar^, 
Soe.  Jetu ;  Burnet,  Hiit.  of  the  Beformation ;  Scbrockh, 
Kirekei^/esch.  teii  der  Rtformation,  vol.  iv ;  StilUngfleet, 
Workt,  vol.  i ;  Hosheim,  Eccka.  Hiat.  vot  iii ;  Hagen- 
bach,  Hiti.  ofDoctrinea  (see  Index).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pallenia,  a  siuiiame  of  Athene  (Minerva),  under 
which  she  was  worshipped  between  Athens  and  Mara- 
thon. 

Pallldre,  Louis  Vimceht  L^n,  a  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1787.  He  went  to  Paris  and 
studied  under  Vincesit,  under  whom  he  evinced  uncom- 
mon talents.  In  1813  he  gained  the  first  prize  of  tbe 
Academy  for  his  picture  of  Ufyaaea  Slaying  theSuUor*  «f 
Penelope,  which  entitled  him  to  go  to  Rome  on  a  pennon 
from  thegovemn>aiL  At  Rome  he  painted  several  clas- 
sical subjects,  and  tbe  Flagettaiion  of  Christ,  which  was 
especially  commended.  After  hts  return  to  Paris,  he 
exhibited,.in  1619,  in  the  Lonvxe.  St.  Peter  Curing  the 
Lame  Aftm;  Tobit  Restoring  Sight  to  hia  Father;  A 
SitjAerd  m  Repoae ;  Preaching  at  NiglU  m  Rome,  and 
other  Bubjecta,  and  obtained  the  gold  medal  of  the  first 
classy  He  died  in  1820,  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood, 
deeply  regretted  as  an  artist  of  great  promise.  See 
Spooner,  Siog.  Bitt.  qfthe  Fine  Arta,  ii,  644. 

Pallor,  a  divme  persooification  of  paleneaa  or  fear, 
which  was  regarded  ixy  the  ancient  B<^ana  as  a  oohk 
panionofHara.  DigitizGd  byGoOgle 
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PalloiU, «  title  of  the  pritite  of      deity  of  paUor 

(q-v.). 

Pal'lu  (Heb.  PaJbi',  tt^Vl,  dMitfftiMed;  Sept. 
^akk6t,  •aXXovc))  •  wn  of  Renben,  the  b«ad  of  » 
fiiiDily  (F«]fadt«)  ia  bis  tribe  (Gen.  xlvi,  9  [«  PhaUu"] ; 
Ezod.  vi,  14;  Numb^  xxtI,  8;  1  Cbron.  Ti,  8>  aC. 
dr.  isn. 

Palln,  FranQoia,  a  French  ecclniutie,  wu  born  at 
Toun  in  ]626,and  aft«r  entering  holy  orders  waa  called 
to  places  of  mach  importance  in  the  Church.  He  re- 
ngned  the  canooicate  of  the  church  at  St  Martin  to 
enter  the  work  of  foreign  mlMiooB.  The  Church  recog- 
Biaed  hia  fitnees  for  sacb  labon  by  making  him  bishop 
of  Heliopolis,  and  vtcar^poat^dic  of  Fo-Kien,  in  China. 
Aa  be  opposed  tbe  Jcaiuts,  be  oicoiintered  much  perse* 
eution,  and  waa  twice  oUlgad  to  return  borne.  H«  died 
in  the  midat  of  bU  work,  Oct,  39, 1684,  holding  the  por- 
tion of  general  adminiatfator  of  miasiana.  He  left  a 
work  entitled  Sdation  abrigie  da  Miuum  et  dea  V<nf 
^*  Eeeqiua  Fraofau  atvofi*  aux  Royauma  de  la 
CAute,  Cockinckine,  Tonquut,  ei  Siant  (Paria,  1862, 8vo). 
— Hoefer,  jVour.  Biog.  GinirtUe,  u  v. 

FaUti,  Martin,  oooain  of  the  preoediog,  was  a  noted 
member  of  the  Otia  of  the  Jesuitic  wbieh  aa  rigidly 
oppoaed  Franfoia  Pallu.  Uartin  waa  born  at  Tours  in 
1661.  He  took  his  flrat  rows  in  1679,  and  then  began 
preaching.  So  aocceasful  were  his  ecclesiastical  labors 
that  in  1711  he  was  made  director  of  the  congr^ation 
of  the  Virgin.  He  died  Uay  20,  1742,  at  Paris.  He 
wrate,  Ia»  Qnatn  Fiiu  dt  VHomme  (Paris,  1789,  1828, 
ISno)  i~Dv.firiqHtM  U$oge  de$  Sacranmlt  da  Piitkmet 
H  aeuekaritlie  (1789;  1846,  ISno) ;  berides  his  Stnmuu 
(1744, 1750,  C  vols.  12  mo).— Hoefer,  Nomv.  Siog.  GM- 

Paianita  (Hebi  PaBui',  •<tt^B,  gentile  ftom  PaUu 
[q.v.];  Sept.  u  iq/tof  tov  ^aXXovO,  a  member  of  the 
faouly  in  tlia  tribe  ot  Reuben,  deaceodanta  of  Pallo 
(Nnmb.  xxvi,  6). 

Palm  is  a  flnqMut  tendering  of  the  Retaew  E|S, 
taph,  pwperiy  aowertMy  curved  or  MoUow,  and  henoedie 
interior  of  tbe  AofidL  It  ia  used  as  a  general  word  for 
the  hand,  both  in  literal  and  figurative  expresMona,  e.  g. 
Ezra  xxi,  16;  1  Sam.  ir,  8,  aa  well  as  for  the  palmt 
only,  as  Lev.  xviii,  26;  Dan.  x,  10.  It  is  also  applied, 
like  the  Latin  palma,  to  the  branches  of  the  pabm-trte, 
from  their  «irved  fimn;  aa  Lev.  xxiii,  40l  But  tbe 
palm  free  la  denoted  in  Hebrew  by  the  word  tam&r, 
n^ri,  from  a  met  meaning  to  *t<aid  ertd  (Joel  i,  12; 
Cant,  vli,  9;  Exod.  xv,  27),  and  by  the  word  "I'O'n, 
tfmer,  from  tbe  same  loob   See  Hakd;  Palm-tbkb. 

Palm,  J.  H.  Van  dbb,  T>.T)^  one  of  tbe  most  fiuBmu 
of  modern  Dutch  theologians,  waa  bom  at  Rotterdam, 
July  17,  1763.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  in 
Leyden,  where  he  was  noted  for  parity  of  morals  as  well 
as  for  diligtiice  id  study.  He  was  a  particular  favorite 
of  the  learned  Sohultena.  After  the  completion  of  his 
studies  he  preached  for  some  time,  and  gained  great 
eelebrity  in  tbe  Low  Coan tries  aa  a  palpit  orator.  He 
possessed  the  Cteenxiian  polish,  and  for  many  years  he 
was  tbe  Dutch  orator  par  exceSenee ;  men  of  all  profe»- 
rions  acknowledged  him  as  at  the  head  of  tbe  art.  He 
waa  also  a  professer  of  Oriental  languages  and  antiqui- 
ties at  his  alma  mater,  and  as  sacb  likewise  excelled  his 
feUow-coinitrymen.  He  died  SepL  18, 1840.  Van  der 
Palm  wrote  moch;  but  none  of  his  works  have  been 
tnnslated  into  English,  and  they  are  now  but  in  lim- 
ited circulation  even  in  Us  own  country.  Hia  biog* 
raphy,  with  ten  of  his  sermons,  has  been  given  an 
English  dress  by  one  of  onr  fnast  valued  contributors, 
the  Kev.  J.  P.  Westervelt,  D.D.,  under  the  title  Life 
and  Character  of  J.  H.  Van  dcr  Palm,  D.D.,  sketched 
by  Nicholas  Betts,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  1865, 12mo).  The  ser^ 
mons  in  this  volume  exhibit  an  accuracy  of  though  t  and 
expression  rarely  met  with,  and  aho  contain  passages  of 
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poetic  baanty  wbioh  one  weald  eoafedy  expect  tn  M 
in  sermons  written  amid  tbe  fogs  of  Holland.  Tbe  itak 
of  thought  is  so  thurooghly  English  that  either  tfai 
work  of  translation  has  been  done  with  rennikaUt 
skill,  or  else  the  character  of  the  I>utch  mind  maet  re- 
semble the  English  much  mora  doaely  than  ia  geaeniij 
beUeved  to  be  the  case.   (J.  H.W.) 

Palma,  OMaoopo  (I),  called  IlVeedtio  ("tbe 
der'O,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grent^Dephew,  a  oti> 
ebrated  Italian  painter  of  the  16tb  cenUiry,  was  a  nsr 
tive  of  Serimalta,  in  the  Valle  Bmnbana,  in  the 
Bergameee  territory.  There  is  uncertainty  as  to  tlx 
exact  time  when  this  artist  flourished.  L^inri,  in  hit 
last  edition,  says,  "Jacopo  Palma,  called  //  I'eccAw, 
waa  invariably  considered  tbe  compankn  and  rival  cf 
Lurenao  Lotto^  who  waa  bom  aboat  148(^  aod  died  ii 
1660,  until  M.  La  Gombe,  in  Us  DKHmmaSre  Portaltf, 
confused  the  historical  dates  relating  to  him.  By  K- 
dolfi  we  are  told  that  Palma  was  empJoj-ed  in  complei- 
ing  a  picture  lelt  unfinished  by  Titian  at  faia  dea^  is 
167S.  Upon  this  and  other  similar  autboritiea.  Combe 
takes  occasion  to  postpone  the  birth  of  Palma  onlil 
1540,  adding  to  which  the  fbrty-eiglK  yean  assigwii 
him  by  Vasari,  he  places  tbe  time  of  Us  death  is  1568. 
Others  put  it  1596  and  1628.  In  each  amageflaeaa 
tbe  critics  seem  neither  to  have  paid  atteniiog  to  the 
style  of  Jacopo,  still  retaining  some  traces  of  the  an- 
tique, nor  to  the  authority  of  Ridfdfi,  who  makea  torn 
the  master  of  Bonilkno  Veneaiano^  wbo  died  in  1533; 
nor  to  the  testimony  of  Vaaari,  who,  in  bia  woifc  pob- 
Ushed  in  1568,  declares  that  nima  lUed  at  Vcniee  sev- 
eral years  before  that  period,  aged  forty-eighu"  Laazi 
■tUl  fuitber  settles  the  matter  by  the  date  1514,  wfaidi 
he  read  on  one  of  his  pictures  at  Milan,  repreaentug 
tbe  Saviour  with  levtrt^  Saimta,  which  be  prououixxs  a 
Juvenile  production.  Palme's  manner,  at  first,  accord- 
ing to  Kdolfl,  partook  of  tbe  formality  and  diyrtea  of 
Giovanni  Bellini.  He  afterwards  attached  himself  to 
the  metiwd  of  tiioigioDe,  and  aimed  at  attaining  his 
deameee  of  expression  and  rich  and  hanDooioua  color- 
ing, virible  in  bis  oelebcated  picture  of  Si.  Barbara,  m 
the  chureh  ct  8.  Maria  Formosa  at  Teotce.  In  some 
of  his  other  pieces  he  more  nearly  approaches  Titian  ia 
the  tenderness  and  initio  of  his  canuitioDS,  and  the 
peculiar  grace  which  he  acquired  from  studying  tbe 
eaiUer  productions  of  that  gnat  master.  Of  this  kind 
ia  bis  lAut  Supper,  in  tbe  ehnrcfa  of  S.  Haria  Mater 
Domini  at  Venice,  and  a  Hohf  FcmSg  in  Stebno  at 
VicMiza,  esteemed  one  of  hia  happieat  prodoctioos. 
Lanzi  says,  "  Tbe  distinguishing  character  of  his  pieces 
is  diligence  and  a  harmony  of  tints  so  great  as  to  leave 
no  traces  of  his  pencil ;  snd  it  has  been  obeen-ed  by  one 
of  his  historians  that  he  long  occupied  hinmelf  in  tbe 
1>roduction  of  each  piece,  and  fVeqnendy  retouched  iL 
In  the  mixtore  <rf'  hia  colon,  as  in  other  reepeeta,  be  of- 
ten reaemUes  Lotto,  and  if  he  is  less  antmated  and  sub- 
lime, be  is,  perhaps,  generally  more  beautifol  tn  tbe 
forms  of  his  heads,  especially  of  those  of  women  and 
horn  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  in  several  of  bis 
countenances  he  expressed  the  likeness  of  his  daughter 
Violante,  very  nearly  related  to  Titian,  a  pmtnit  of 
whom,  by  the  hand  of  her  father,  was  to  be  eeen  hi  tbe 
gallery  of  Sera,  a  Florentine  gentleman.  A  variety  «f 
pictures  intended  for  private  rooms,  met  with  in  i6S»- 
ent  places  in  Italy,  are  attributed  to  Palma,  besides  por- 
traits, one  of  which  was  commended  by  Vasari  as  truly 
astonishing  for  its  beauty ;  and  Madonmat,  chielly  drawn 
along  with  other  saints  on  oblong  canvas,  a  practice  in 
common  use  by  many  artists  of  that  age^"  The  gcae- 
ine  pictures  of  Palma  an  exceedingly  scarce,  and  highly 
prised.  They  are  found  in  all  the  principal  coOeetioBi 
on  Che  Continent,  particulariy  at  Paris,  Dresden,  Mu- 
nich, Beriin,  and  St.  Petenbu^.  But,  above  all,  En^ 
land  ia  ricbeat  in  works  of  his  that  are  ootnidered  gena- 
tne ;  and  they  are  not  only  to  be  fouod  in  the  royal  cat- 
lections,  but  in  many  of  those  belonging  to  the  oofaility. 
It  is  evident  that  ■>»*'>J  "^^^t^^^^  ^^■^'""^  for  he 
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nerer  could  limve  executed  half  of  them,  even  fasd  his 
procen  been  le«  tedious.  Lnnzi  explains  this;  "The 
least  infonned  among  people  of  taMe,  being  ignorant 
of  bis  contemporary  artists,  the  monoit  they  behold  a 
pictme  betweoi  the  dryness  of  Giovanni  Bellhii  and  the 
softness  of  Titian,  pronounce  it  to  be  a  Palma ;  and 
this  {i  mtm  particularly  the  case  when  they  And  the 
coontauDoes  well  rounded  and  colored,  tb6  landscape 
exhibited  with  care,  and  roseate  hues  in  the  drapery 
occurring  more  frequratly  than  those  of  a  more  san- 
guine dye.  bk  this  way  Palma  is  in  the  mooths  of  aH, 
while  other  artista,  also  very  numerous,  are  only  men- 
tioned when  tbeir  names  are  attached  to  thdr  produo- 
tiona."  Tasari  describes  in  high  tenna  of  commenda- 
tion a  picture  of  his  in  the  church  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice, 
representing  the  ship  in  which  the  body  of  St,  Mark 
was  iHoaght  from  Alexandria  to  Venice  exposed  to  a 
frightiul  tempest  "The  picture  is  demgned  with  great 
judgment;  the  vend  is  seen  struggling  against  the 
impetomw  tempest,  the  waves  burst  with  violence 
against  the  ddet  of  the  alitpr  the  horrid  gloom  is  only 
enlivened  by  flashes  of  lightning,  and  evor  part  of  the 
aoeme  is  flUed  up  with  images  of  terror,  eo  strongly  and 
natnrally  tliat  it  seems  impossible  for  the  power  of  art 
to  rise  to  a  higher  pitch  of  truth  and  perfection."  Lanri 
says  Palma's  most  beautiful  work  is  a  picture  preserved 
at  the  Servi.  It  repieaents  the  Virgin,  with  a  group  of 
beavtiAil  spirits  and  a  tlbaii  of  angels,  and  other  aii^b 
at  her  feet  engigcd  in  playing  in  concert  upon  their 
harps.  "  It  u  an  exceedingly  graceful  production,  de- 
lightfully ornamented  with  Uncbcape  and  figures  in  the 
distance,  vety  tasteful  in  tints,  which  are  blended  in  an 
admirable  manner,  equal  to  the  most  stodied  produc- 
tiona  of  the  contemporafy  artists  <rf'  Bergmnio."  An- 
other admiraUe  picture  is  his  Adoraliom  of  tke  Magi, 
fbrmeriy  In  the  boU  di  &  Ekna,  now  io  the  L  K>  Hna- 
eot«c«  of  HUan.   See  l^ooner,  Biog,  Bin.  </M«  Fim 

Palma,  Glaoopo  (2),  called  11  Giowu  (i.  e.  "  the 
ytmogef^  to  distinguish  him  from  the  preceding  artist, 
his  great-uncle,  was  bom  st  Venice,  aoconUng  to  Ri- 
dolfi,  in  \.MA.  There  is  as  much  conlndictioD  about 
this  artist  as  about  hb  great-BBd%  and  we  therefore 
depend  solely  on  LansL  He  was  the  mm  of  Antonio 
Palma,  an  artist  of  confined  genius,  who  instructed  him 
in  the  mdiments  of  his  art.  He  early  exercised  him- 
self in  copying  the  works  of  Titian  and  other  Venetian 
painters.  Ridolfl  says  that  he  stndied  with  Titian,  and 
others  any  that  he  was  the  scholar  of  llntofetto ;  the 
last  aaawtion  la  highly  improbable.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  was  taken  nnder  the  protection  of  the  duke  of 
Uri)ino^  and  accompanied  him  to  his  capital  The  duke 
afterwards  sent  him  to  Rome,  where  he  rended  eight 
year*,  and  laid  a  good  foundation  for  designing  from  the 
antiqne,  by  copying  from  the  works  of  llichael  Angelo 
and  Raffaelle,  and  particularly  by  studying  the  cbiaro- 
scnma  of  Polldoro  da  Caravaggio.  The  last  was  his  great 
model,  and  next  to  bin  came  Tintoretto,  Palma  being 
natonlly  induced,  like  them,  to  animate  his  figures 
with  a  certain  freedom  of  action  and  a  B(urit  peculiarly 
his  own.  His  abilities  were  noted  by  the  pope,  and  Gi- 
Bcopo  Junior  was  employed  to  decorate  an  apartment  in 
the  Vatican.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he  distinguished 
himself  by  several  works  conducted  with  extraordinary 
care  and  diligence,  which  gained  him  much  reputation, 
Lanzi  says, "There  are  not  wanting  professors  who  have 
besMnred  upon  him  a  very  high  degree  of  praise  for  dis- 
playing the  excellent  maxims  of  the  Bomau  school, 
united  towhatwasbestoftheVenetisn,*'  He  was,  how- 
ever, bat  little  employed,  and  only  obtained  the  third 
rank ;  and  even  this  chiefly  through  the  means  of  Vitto- 
ria,  a  distinguished  sculptor  and  architect,  who  was  con- 
sidered an  excellent  jndge  and  arbiter  of  works  of  art 
Palma,  by  Vittoria's  aid,  soon  came  into  general  notice, 
and  tn  Che  death  ofbisantagonisla  he  was  overwhelmed 
wish  oomniiHionsL  Lansi  obeerves  of  Paln»  that  he 
was  an  arUstwbo  might  equally  ba  oititled  the  last  of 


the  good  age  and  the  flrst  of  the  bad.  When  he  foond 
his  reputation  establiabed,  and  htraself  almost  withont 
a  competitor,  he  began  to  relax  his  diligence  by  such 
rapidity  of  execution  that  Lanzi  says  many  of  his  works 
may  be  pronounced  rough  drafts.  "  In  order  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  produce  a  piece  worthy  of  his  name,  it  be- 
came requisite  not  only  to  allow  him  the  Ml  time  he 
[leased,  but  the  full  price  he  chose  to  ask."  Upon  such 
terms  he.  executed  the  fine  picture  of  8.  Btnedetto  for 
the  church  of  8S.  Cosmo  and  Damiano  for  the  noble 
family  of  Mora.  Such  an  lus  Soula  ApoUimia  at  Cre- 
mona, his  St.  Ubaldo,  and  bis  Amtmtdatbm  at  Pesara; 
his  Finding  of  the  Crou  at  Urfoino,  and  other  valuable 
specimens  scattered  elsewhere.  In  these  his  tints  are 
fresh,  sweet,  and  clear ;  less  splendid  than  those  of  Ve- 
ronese, but  more  pleaang  than  in  Tintoretto.  Among 
his  best  worlcs  at  Venice  are  the  Drpotiiitm  from  the 
Crom,  in  the  church  of  S.  Niccolo  del  Fratri ;  the  Mar' 
tgrdim  qf  8L  Jamet,  in  S.  Giaoomo  del  Ono;  Chritt 
tatm  M  tke  Gardm,  in  La  TiinitA;.the  VMatioit  tf 
tke  Virgm  to  St.  SHtiOeth,  in  &  Elizabetta;  and  the 
Plague  the  Serpents,  at  S,  Bartolomeo.  The  last, 
though  a  revoldng  snbjoct,  which  strikes  homff  in 
the  beholder,  is  cme  of  his  masterly  productions,  and 
equal  to  Tintoretto.  Palma  died  in  1628.  We  have 
quite  a  number  of  etchings  by  this  eminent  artist,  exe- 
cuted in  a  s(nrited  and  roasteriy  siylb  Baitscb  pvea  a 
list  of  twenty -seven.  They  are  sometlmea  marked 
with  his  name  in  full,  and  sometimes  with  a  monogram 
compoeod  of  a  /*  crossed  with  a  palm-branch.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal :  Samton  aad  Delilah ;  Judith 
fMttmg  tke  Bead  of  Hoiofemet  into  a  Sack,  held  by  an 
attendant}  the  Na/ivHy;  the  Bi^y  Familg,  teitk  St. 
Jerome  and  8t.FVtmd$;  Sf.JokmimlkeWildenteu!  the 
DeeoOatiomofSLJidm;  the  TVtSvte  Jtf owy ;  ttnAdtd- 
ttnub^^Ckriet;  Ckrietamioerii^dkenaritfetiBho 
S^MOed  kit  Authoritg}  the  IwreAilily  of  St.  Tktmat; 
St.Jerom  VI  Conference  with  Pope  Damativt  seaiw; 
an  ecclesiastic  and  a  naked  figure,  with  two  boya.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Bin.  oftkt  Fim  il  rts,  ii,  646. 

Palmaroli,  PlKTBO,an  ItaUan  painter,  is  celebrated 
especially  as  a  {ucture  restorer.  He  flourished  near  the 
opening  of  this  century,  and  was  the  first  to  transfer 
frescos  from  the  wall  to  canvas.  The  first  work  so 
transferred  was  the  Descent  from  the  Cro*§,  by  Dsniele 
da  Volterra,  in  the  church  of  Trinitii  de'  Monti,  in  1811 : 
it  is  still  in  that  church,  but  not  ia  the  chapd  in  which 
it  was  originally  painted.  The  saccessfhl  transfer  of 
this  picture  csused  a  great  sensation  at  Rome  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  where  such  transfers  were  and  still 
are  repeatedly  practiced  with  success.  Palmaroli  trans- 
ferred and  restored  many  celebrated  works  in  Rome  and 
in  Dresden,  As  a  restorer,  his  services  to  art  are  almost 
inestimable.  At  Dresden  is  RafBidlc's  cdebrated  Ma- 
donmi  di  Son  Sitto,  restored  by  him.  In  1816  Pahna- 
roli  freed  the  celebrated  firesco  of  the  S3)!/ft,  painted 
by  Raffaelle  for  Agostino  Chigi  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  ddla  Pace,  from  the  destructive  renoratiota  in 
oil  which  were  made  by  order  of  Alexander  VII.  He 
died  Bt'Rome  in  1626.  See  Platner,  JSfscArri^n^  der 
iSAHirAi>m,v(d.iii,pt.8,p.885;  jTwufUaf/,  16S7;  Nog- 
ler,  JVetM*  A  Ugemeiuet  KOiuUer-Lexikon,  s,  v. ;  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hitt.  of  tke  Fine  A  rii.  u,&i7.^EngliMk  Cydop.  s.  v. 

Palmeglaill,  Haroo,  called  Marca  da  Forii,  an 
Italian  painter  of  much  merit,  se«nwly  known  till  the 
researches  of  Lanzi  brought  him  before  the  world,  was 
a  native  of  Forli,  and  the  favorite  disciple  of  Francesco 
Melnxzo.  He  had  two  manners:  the  first  dry  and  for- 
mal, extremely  ftimple  in  compomtion,  with  gilt  orna- 
ments, as  was  the  custom  of  the  quattrocentiati,  or  ar- 
tists of  the  14th  century.  In  bis  second  his  compositiwi 
is  more  copious,  and  cf  gieatw  proportion^  his  outline 
bolder,  and  be  dispensed  with  the  gilded  ornaments. 
He  waa  accustomed  to  odd  to  his  principal  subject  some 
others  unconnected  with  it,  as  In  bis  picture  of  the  Cru- 
e{|Eeja«,in  tiie  church  of  %i4g!)iSii^(dMt(^^«hich 
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he  iiuerted  two  or  three  group*  on  fiJEtnnt  gnondi, 
one  <^ which  rapreHnu  S^L Piul  Tinted  SLAntbo- 
ny,  tnd  toother  teineaeoti  SLAugiutiiie  omvinoed  1^ 
the  ugel  on  the  sabject  of  the  incomprahensibility  «r 
the  Supreme  Tri«d.  Lanzi  wya  that  "  in  these  dimin- 
utive %ui«o,  which  he  inserted  either  in  the  altar- 
piece  or  on  the  steps,  he  di^Uyed  an  art  extremely 
refined  and  pleasing."  He  oft^  enriched  his  back- 
grounds with  animatod  landscapes  and  beautiful  archi- 
tecture. His  works  are  numerous  in  Bomagna,  and  are 
to  be  foood  in  the  Toietiao  states  In  the  Palano 
Ticentiiu,  at  Ykem,  ia  one  of  his  moat  beauUful  put- 
ores,  representing  a  Dead  Chrut,  bettcttn  Nico^auu 
and  Jotqih.  He  excelled  in  painting  Madtmnas  and 
umilar  subjects.  Lanu  says  he  generally  signed  his 
name  "Marcus  I^tor  FoioliTienos,"  or  "Marcos  Palma- 
•anus  F.  FMolivieana  Pincebat."  Ho  seldom  atlda  the 
data,  but  there  are  two  picture*  in  the  ooQectkm  of 
prince  Ercolaiii  dated  1518  and  1687.  Yaiari  calls  this 
artist  Piaaiegiaiie,  Others  call  him  Ptdmezzctno.  Zani 
Btya  he  signed  iii  pictum  Marcos  Palmasanus,  Palmi- . 
sanos,  or  Nmezanus,  Foroliviensis,  etc.  Kugler  says 
there  are  several  pictures  by  Maico  Palmexzano  in  the 
nnseum  at  Berlin. — Spooner,  Biog.  Hut,  of  the  Fine  A  rtt, 
ii,647. 

Palmer  (LmU  paimftr, «  a  palm-bnrei^  the  name 
^ODeofthoa8nuDeioiiB<dHKaor[n]grinia(q.T,)  whose 
ori^  and  history  ftm  (me  of  the  aioae  intereuing  stod- 
iea  in  the  aocial  Ufe  of  medieval  Eon^  Fioperiy  the 
Palmer  designated  a  pilgrim  who  had  performed  the 
jHlgrimage  to  the  HtAy  Sepolchre  at  Jensalem,  and  bad 
returned  or  was  retaniing  home  alter  the  fnUlment  of 
his  TOW.  PalmeiB  obtained  that  peculiar  name  from 
their  custom  of  carrying  branches  of  the  Oriental  palm, 
in  token  of  their  accomplished  expedition.  On  amving 
at  their  home  di^  reptiiod  to  the  ohnch  to  rttutn 
thanka  to  God,  and  oOu^A  the  palm  to  the  j^ast,  to  he 
placed  Dpon  the  altars  The  palms  so  offered  were  fce- 
qoently  oaed  in  the  procesaon  ot  Paln-Smtdag  (q.  v.). 
Even  after  the  time  of  his  return  tkw  religions  charao- 
ter  of  the  Palmer  still  continued;  and  although  his  of- 
fice might  be  supposed  to  have  ceased  with  the  fulHl- 
ment  of  his  tow,  many  Palmera  conUnued  their  religious 
perc^frinalions  even  in  th^  native  country.  They  thus 
became  a  daas  of  itinerant  monks,  without  a  fixed  resi- 
dence,  professing  voluntary  poverty,  observing  celibacy, 
and  visiting  at  stated  times  the  most  remarkable  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  several  countries  of  the  West.  Their  cos- 
tome  was  commonly  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
{rflgrim,  although  modified  in  difibnnt  oonntriea. — 
CSumbers,  Cj/dep,  s.  y. 

Palmar,  Antiumy.  an  Bnf^ish  divine  of  aoma 
note^  flonridied  near  the  middle  vi  the  17th  omtory. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  became  fellow  of  Baliol 
College,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Bonrton,  Gloacester- 
shire.  In  1662  he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity.  He 
afterwards  bad  a  oongregation  in  London.  Palmer  died 
in  1678.  He  wrote  Th«  Goapd  Nen  Creaturt,  wherein 
Ike  Work  of  the  Spirit  m  amaktaing  Soul  it  pUM$ 
opened  [iHt  Pa».  xxr,  11,  etcj;  to  which  is  annexed, 
The  faMpsfteow  'Soul  ealmed  Jems  Chritt  [en  Matt. 
Tiii,  28-37]  (]Sd  ed.  Load.  1748,  8mi)^DaiUng,  <^dep. 
BiUiog.  a.  v. 

Palmer,  Benjamin  Morgan,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  1787.  After  ordinstion  be  became  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Ghorch  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  and  was 
subsequently  connected  as  co-pastor  with  the  congrega- 
tion at  Circular  and  Archdale  churches  in  Charleston. 
He  died  ia  1817.  He  published  a  number  of  occanonal 
Sermom  QS09-ISUS),  and  The  Familg  Gmponitm,  etc 
(tSSft).  See  Spragne,  AmaU  of  the  Amer.  Pu^,  iv, 
841-848. 

Palmer,  Chrlatian  David  Ftladxich  von, 

a  celebrated  German  Protestant  theologian  in  the  de- 
pvtment  of  practical  the(4agy,  was  bora  Jan.  1811, 


atWiiuMiideo,iieaTStottgard,inWurteraba:&  Hcn- 
ceived  his  early  education  at  Sdi&nthal,  and  he  tbts 
entered  the  theological  echoed  at  Tubingen,  atttodiiig 
the  lectures  of  Steudel,  Banr,  and  Schmidt.  In  ISI  be 
passed  a  brilliant  examination ;  in  1886  be  was  adanl- 
ted  as  repetent  into  the  Tutnngen  Stift;  in  1839  be 
was  apptnnted  deacon  at  Marbach ;  in  1843,  ssnod 
deacon  at  Tubingoi,  five  years  later  aicbdcMoa;  sad 
in  1861  dean  ot  the  Tubingen  dioceM^  and  niniMcru 
Tubingen.  In  connectioo  with  hia  miaiBtty,  Pdatt 
bad  also  to  lecture  on  p«dagi«ioB  and  natkiud  sdao- 
tion,  which  lectures  be  oootinued  until  his  death,  h 
1852  he  was  appmnted  professor  in  ordinary  of  boukt- 
ICS,  catechetics,  minals,  and  psedagogica,  and  lectured  be- 
sides on  iitorgy,  the  history  of  eoclesiastical  miui^  mA 
New-Testament  exegeus.  lu  1852  he  was  honored  viih 
tbedqp«eofD.D.,andennoUedbyhiBmoaarch.  lalM 
be  was  elected  vioe-presldent  of  the  synod,  and  ia  1870 
the  city  of  Tul^ngen  elected  Um  as  ita  lepieaeatitin 
in  the  diet.  Palmer  died  Hay  29, 187&,  As  to  his  ^ 
ology,  it  belonged  to  the  so-oalled  VermiOebaijfiliitiid- 
gie,'iti.U>  that  evangelical  Inancb  of  the  Church  which, 
though  in  a  moderate  sense  conaervalive,  yet  fnns 
progress  and  really  represents  in  Gormany  the  truW  fiv- 
ingtbeolt^oftbeage.  His wotfca^vhi^hav« foods 
]Kge  circulation,  are,  EKogeUtAe  HemSeHk  (Stottgari, 
1842}  6tb  ed.  1867)  •.—Emmgditche  KtMiedMik  (OwL 
1844;  {kh  ed.  186i)i—£vai>geiiache  Padagofit  (18ai; 
4tb  ed,  lSe9}%  —  Evaiigelitehe  Pa^oraiAeologie  (ibid. 
1860  ;  2d  ed.  \9GS)i  —  ErKMgdi»fAe  Hjfmmotogie  (tbii 
1865):  —Z>u  Moral  dee  CkritteiaimM  (iMd.  1864}>- 
Predigten  (ibid.  1867)  t—EvangeL  CoMualredm  (4th  erf. 
1864-t86&,  4  vols.):— &eii</toles  a.  Weltiidku  (ibid. 
1878):^/'V«d^faiawan(er«r2ei((ilud.l874).  Bmdes 
these  scientific  woA%  he  wrote  a  number  of  em^  sad 
articles  for  the  JaMOeker  f^  deaUeke  l^eeiogie, 
which  review  he  was  one  of  the  editm  sinee  ISU; 
for  the  EncyklopSdiefilr  da*  gesammte  Erxidamgt-  md 
Uaterrichttw^eny  of  which  also  he  was  one  of  the  cd- 
itoia  since  1859;  and  for  Henog's  Reat-BttcgUtfidtt. 
The  W^rUndmrgLeadu-^lioraS^,  published  in  IMS, 
also  owea  to  hin  a  great  deal  See  A  ugAnrger  AB^ 
Zettung,  June  14,  1875;  Theologi*eke»  rimwrsoMm- 
koH,  s.  v.;  Eurta,  Leirtmck  der  KirdKagemikhU  (7th 
ed.  Hihui,  1874),  ii,  816;  Wetseftcker,  Zm-  Eimmrug 
on  Dr.  Palmer,  in  the  Jakriiicker  f&r  dewtaeke  Tie- 
ologie  (1875),  p.  858  sq.;  Worte  der  Eriutenwg  oa  Dr. 
Palmer  (Tubing.  1875);  Literariedur  Bambniterfir 
dat  kalAoUtche  DeuUcUaid  (1876),  p.  252.    (a  j 

Palmer,  Elibn,  an  American  RatkmalistiWfaofloaF-  I 
istied  near  the  close  of  tlie  last  century,  was  gradosted  | 
at  Dartmouth  Odh^  in  1787.  He  was  tlie  bend  of  the 
OibtmkiaH  Itka^itaH,  a  deiatical  oompany  at  New  Teik. 
established  about  1801,  oonristing  of  ninety-five  nen- 
bers,  Ita  professed  aim  was  to  promote  **  moral  adence,' 
against  religious  and  political  imposture.    The  Ttm/k 
ofRroBon  was  a  weekly  paper,  of  which  the  ptinc^  : 
editor  was  one  DriscoU,  an  Irishman,  who  had  been  s 
Romish  priest,  and  whoremoredwithhispaperloFliB-  | 
adelphia.   Mr.  Palmer  deUvered  lectures  on  dcssm,  ar  | 
preached  against  Oiristianity.   Bat,  acoordiiv  to  Mr.  | 
Cfaeethnni,  he  was,  "in  the  small  circle  of  his  OiaRh,  I 
more  priestly,  more  fulminating,**  than  Land  and  Gar-  I 
diner  of  England;  "  profening  to  adore  reaaoo.  be  ws»  \ 
in  a  rage  if  anybody  reasoned  with  him."    He  »«•  j 
blind  from  his  youth.   He  cUed  at  Pbiladeilphia  in  I 
March,  1806.  He  publishedan  Ontfum,  Jnly4,1737^- i 
TAePrinciphtofyatureimS).   Oomp.  FAada,  OU  | 
New  York  (1866),  pu  184-187 ;  see  AUen,  Bicg.  Diet,  a  v. 

Palmer,  Henderson  a  mimsMt  of  the  Meth- 
odist Epiacopal  Church,  Sooth,  was  bom  Jan.  IS,  ISO, 
and  united  with  the  Chmdi  Nor.  S9, 1829.  H«  was 
soon  apptrinted  elasa-kadw,  but  fMing  called  to  tht 
more  reaponsible  work  of  the  ministry,  he  studied  fcr 
some  time  at  La  Grange  Colleg«.  He  next  eaugraied 
to  Texas,  tiieu  tpj^g^  tttOO^  a 
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few  moDthe  in  the  town  of  Nao^doches,  where  Roman 
Catbolicism  ww  the  only  form  of  religion  organized,  the 
lore  of  Cbriat  eonatrtined  him  to  appoint  meetings  for 
exhortaUon  and  pr^er,  until  the  7th  of  July,  1868,  when 
be  was  Uoenaed  to  pieaeh  at  Box's  Fort,  Naoogdoebe* 
Com^.  Ib  1889  be  wai  admitted  to  the  Uiaiiirippi 
Coofereooe,  and  kept  in  the  diitriet  in  which  he  had 
been  laboring.  In  1841  he  travelled  the  Jasper  Circuit, 
where  hia  labora  were  crowned  with  a  gndoue  revival 
of  reiigioa.  In  1842  he  traveUed  the  UonlgamerT  Cir- 
cuit; ia  1848,  the  Egypt  CSferit}  in  1844,  the  Cherokee 
Carcait.  In  1846  his  ttppiAaUamt  i»  unknown  to  ua. 
In  18M-47  lie  WW  •  anpenuHituito.  In  the  ywr  1848 
be  trarelled  the  Palestine  Orenit  In  the  yean  IS4»- 
1868  be  was  locaL  In  the  year  1864  he  was  leadmittod 
and  appcHBted  to  the  San  Augustine  Circniu  In  1866 
hia  apipi^tment  is  unknown  to  us ;  in  1866  he  travfUed 
the  Sbelbyville  Circuit ;  in  1857-66,  the  Coffeeville  ar- 
cnit ;  in  1869,  the  ShelbyriUe  Cireuitt  in  1869,  Danger- 
Add  CSrenit;  in  1861  be  waa  supemiunemiy;  in  1868^ 
on  tbe  Unden  Circnit;  in  1868,  the  Coffeeville  Oifenit; 
in  1884-46,  unknown  to  us;  in  1866-68,  he  was  again 
supoannuated.  He  died  Feb.  17, 1869,  at  his  home  in 
UpabCT  Coau^,  Texas.  For  more  than  thirty  yeaie  he 
wan  a  bitlirul,aealonB,and  useAil  preaclxr. 

Palmar,  Harbert,  B.D,,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Wingham,  Kent,  in  1601 ;  and  vas  educated 
at  St.  John's  CoU^e,  Cambridge,  but  afterwards  chosen 
fellow  of  Queen's.  After  taking  holy  orders,  he  be- 
came preacher  at  St.  Alphage's  Church,  Canterbury, 
in  16S8.  Three  years  aftenninls  Iw  was  aileneed  for 
noncoofiMrmi^.  In  1682  he  was  ntade  vicar  Asb- 
well,  Herts,  and  was  choaen  one  <rflbe  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines in  1648,  on  the  triumph  of  diaaent  over  Anglican- 
ism. He  preached  alao  at  various  places  in  London 
until  the  eail  of  Hancheeter  appointed  him  master  of 
Queen's  Colkge,  Cambridge,  in  1644.  He  iui  in  1647. 
Palmer  had  a  connderable  diare  in  the  StdMum  Bedi- 
nmaa  with  Cawdrey.  His  own  principal  work  is  enti- 
tled MfemoriaU  ofGoiSmua  and  Chrutiaxitg  (18th  ed. 
Load.  1706, 12mo).  See  Darling,  <>cfep.  ^iWo^.  s.  v. ; 
AUUmw^  Viet,  of  BritM  and  A  nertoaa  A  tition,  vol.  li. 

Palmer,  John,  a  noted  Englisb  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, wIm  forsook  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  and  em- 
braced Socinianiso),  was  bom  in  London  in  1720.  After 
tbe  oompletioa  of  his  education,  he  became  aaaistant- 
pastoc  of  a  Presbyterian  oongicgation  in  Hew  Bnad 
bueet,  London,  in  17S&  In  1769  ha  became  Omai  sote 
pMtOf;  He  died  in  179(L  He  pnbUslied,  JTiy  AmTi 
Deatkj  and  Solomoila  BucttMnoa  to  the  Tkrom,  etmndertd 
and  in^nwed ;  a  Sermon  on  1  Chron.  zxix,  27,  28 
[Funer.  of  George  IT]  (Lond.  1760, 8vo)  -^Frte  Tkoughlt 
<m  the  fmxmmitmcjf  of  C«^ommg  to  am/  RMgiotu  Teit, 
as  a  ConditioH  of  TaleraAm,  with  the  tnie  Prmeiple  of 
ProtetitaU  Ditaaa  (ibid.  1779,  8vo)  t— Senwm,  2  Cor, 
i,  12,  o»  fifl  Dtaik  of  the  Mev.  QM  Fkmii^,  B.D.; 
vilh  the  OratioK  d^ver^  at  Oe  fnUrment  if  JoMpA 
TatBm  Obid.  1779, 8vo)  i—An  Appendix  to  tile  Oimr- 
valiotu  in  Drfmee  of  the  lAberty  of  Man  at  a  Moral 
Agad;  in  Antwer  to  Dr.  PrietUg'i  lUiutraiiotiM  of  Philo- 
tophieal  NteeuUff;  oeeamoned  bg  lie  Dr.'t  Letter  to  the 
^ir/AarCitM.1780^8vo).  See  Didbift  C^dligh  AiMjiy. 

L  V. 

Palmar,  Jnlitu,  a  mat^  to  tbe  Protestant  cause 
in  England,  flourished  under  (Uoody)  queen  Maty.  In 
1666  he  was  a  fellow  (rf  Magdalen  CoUt^  He  was 
cqiecially  noted  at  that  time  as  an  offtnave  amertor  of 
Bomiah  {uinciplea.  The  brave  manner  in  which  the 
Protestants  presented  their  cause,  and  fought  and  died 
for  its  support,  sttnck  him,  notwithstanding  his  un- 
riel^g  prejudice,  and  he  was  led  to  inquire  carefully 
into  their  doctrines,  which  resulted  in  his  convcrrion 
after  the  torture  of  Latimer  and  Bidley,  whom  be  had 
kamed  to  esteem  as  good  Christian  nan.  He  lost  his 
MhnnUi^mdtaagbtawyifc  In  UB6  he  was  imprie- 


ooed  as  a  heretic  and  burned.  See  Soamee,  Bitt.  of  the 
Rtfomaaon,  iv,  47, 76. 

Palmer,  Mrt.  Phcabe,  one  of  the  most  noted 
American  women  of  our  day,  is  celebrated  not  only  for 
many  philanthropic  labon,  bat  for  an  nnnsually  pious 
life.  She  was  bnn  near  the  opentng  <rf  this  centuy. 
InberiUng  Uethodiim  aa  a  Urthrii^t,  she  was  eaiV 
converted  to  God.  There  was  nothing,  however,  re- 
markable in  the  character  tf  her  (uety  in  those  days. 
She  waa  indeed  very  reticent  of  |»oAerion,  and  timid  of 
all  pobUc  effiirt.  Throngh  the  inflnmoe,  however,  of 
her  sister,  Mrc  Lankfoid,  she  was  led  to  see  die  joiv- 
il^  of  tbe  belieTsr  to  enter  into  the  ftHneM  of  tiospd 
rest,  by  faiUi  in  Christ  aa  an  uttermost  Savioor.  She 
was  then  bapfuly  matfied  to  Dr.  Walter  Palmer,  of  New 
York,  himself  an  earnest  Hetbodiat.  Many  who  ftvor- 
ed  the  aanetiflcation  doctrine  as  Mrs.  Palmer  accepted 
it  were  accustomed  to  meet  frequently  in  their  homes 
interchangesUy.  Mrs.  Palmer  also  opened  ber  par- 
lors, and  Boon  ber  home  became  tbe  famoos  centre  of 
spiritual  Hfe  and  power,  extending  its  inflnenee  not 
only  over  this  vast  country,  but  all  over  the  ^be.  In 
1660,  or  tbereaboot,  Dr.  Palmer,  who  then  had  a  lucra- 
tive practice,  was  obliged  to  give  it  np  in  order  to  asNst 
his  wife  in  ber  revival  labcva,  which  they  performed 
wherever  they  were  persuaded  God  called  ibem  to  work. 
From  that  time  they  were  very  Utile  in  New  York, 
^lending  sometimes  months  together  in  extended  trav- 
els for  revival  aervioea  all  through  the  coon  ay,  East  and 
West,  and  the  Britirii  provinccai  beridea  thiee  eonrin- 
uous  years  in  Great  I^tain.  Meantime  the  weekly 
meeting  at  their  home  in  New  Yorit  went  on,  nnin- 
termpted  by  Mrs.  and  Dr.  Palmer's  absence,  with  no- 
abated  interest  and  power,  attracting  ministera  and  peo- 
ple of  all  denominations,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the 
Christian  wodd.  No  meeting  anywbere  has  bad  so  co^ 
mopoUtan  and  literally  unsectarian  a  oomplexlon,  noU 
witbatanding  the  peculiariy  MetbodiaUc  idea  <hi  which 
it  was  based,  aa  this  Palmer-nieeUng  for  tbe  promotion 
of  bolineaa.  It  was  not  even  discontinued  by  her  decease 
in  November,  1876.  Teiy  beautifully  and  Sttingly  did 
that  saint,  who  had  ministered  to  so  many  thousands  in 
her  Ufe,  and  whose  life  had  been  one  of  the  sweetest  bene- 
dictions  of  heaven  on  earth  for  neariy  half  a  century, 
raise  her  feeble  baoda  in  their  last  pious  act,  and  open 
ber  lips,  for  tbe  last  time,  to  aay  to  those  around  ber, 
and  to  ail  who  love  ber  memory,  "The  grace  ofonrLord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  vou  all.  Amen  V  She  publisfaed, 
7%e  Waj/  to  Holintu  (N.  Y.  1864, 12mo)  ^Faitk  and  iU 
EffecU  (1866, 12mo)  -^Denotion  to  God  (new  ed.  1867) : 
—The  Ue^ui  Diee^i—Pionter  Exptrimet,  and  many 
other  works  of  like  tendeo^.  Diej  wen  nearly  aU 
repaUished  in  England,  and  bad  as  wide  a  cbcnlatMHi 
there  as  in  the  United  States.  "  The  secret  of  this  good 
woman's  power,  the  point  of  analysis,"  says  Dr.  Bottome 
(in  Zion't  Herald,  November,  1876), "  is  easily  reached. 
There  was  about  her  but  little  of  peracmal  attractive- 
ness. Simple  in  manner,  and  plain  in  person  and  dreee, 
even  to  severity ;  hetittnt  in  speedi,  and  almost  desti- 
tute of  emotkm  in  her  addresses  and  in  all  ber  exerdset^ 
except  of  the  most  subdned  character;  confining  b«self 
almost  abeolutely  to  tbe  conscience  and  judgD>«itoflm 
heareta,  her  presentarion  (rf  truth  was  ofthe  barest  logic. 
Accepting  the  Word  of  God  as  the  end  of  all  contHH 
veiay,  a  simple  statement  of  a  Scripture  declaration  waa 
all  sufficient.  God  said  it,  and  it  must  be  ao.  And  yet 
it  was  not  what  she  said  that  had  its  powerful  charm 
and  its  renstless  force  on  those  who  hwd  her;  it  was 
that  wonderful  embodiment  of  entire  ansecntion,  that 
personification  of  tbe  truth  wbidi  she  illustmted  in  her 
life  and  person,  that  affected  others.  '  She  believed,  and 
therefore  spoke.'  Her  favorite  paaaages  were,  '  I  be- 
seech you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  merdes  of  God,  to 
present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,'  etc ;  and  *  I  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening  me.*  These 
grand  prind[to  of  Christian  felth  became  A^inyi>  and 
woof  of  her  very  belng.Di^ERi  liiBMtm%)^^rist.* 
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'This  one  thing  I  do,'  was  her  peipeUuI  motor — t  life 
of  iuteoM  induBtry  in  a  Ufe  of  aUHdwoibiiig  1ot«— one 
idee— the  graudert  aeciet  of  aiiecen  known  to  intelli- 
gent mindau"  (J.H.W.) 

Pftlmer,  Samtwl.  an  Engtieh  dirine,  flonriihed  in 
the  second  half  of  the  I7tfa  cmtuiy,  first  at  London  as 
minister  at  the  Wdgh-houae,  and  later,  from  1767,  at 
Hackney.  He  died  near,  the  opening  of  ibis  centarr. 
He  published,  The  Nmtamfinmutif  Memorial,  bti»g  an 
Aecomt  of  ike  Uoee,  Sufermg;  and  Prvited  Worit  of 
tkeTwThMtimd  3iimMtereeje<Md  A  uff.ii,  1666  [1663]; 
orij/ma^  written  htf  K  Caitrngf,  J*.D^  tArit^ed,  corrtti- 
td,  md  mHkodiBed,  mtA  manj/  adtHtiomd  Aneahtm  md 
aevtral  now  lAva  (2d  ed.  Lond.  180S,  S  vols.  8n>).  This 
edition  contains  many  important  additions  and  correc- 
tions. The  first  was  poblisbed  in  1774:_7'A<  Prv<e*- 
taat  Dietatter'a  CeUecMem^  comtaimHff,  I,  A  Me/  Hit- 
tory  o/Ae  Noncoi^formittt ;  II,  The  Aetumu  <tfthe  Di»- 
•erU  from,  the  NaUmuU  CiunA  (8th  ed.  Lond.  1782, 
lifao)i-~3vrmom  on  8  Tbm.  i,  1%  Tim  Dgm^  BtUever'a 
Cbn^edence  cmd  Joj/  im  ChrUt  [Funoni] ;  to  whieK  ii 
added  am  Oration,  tHamttel  MorUm  Savage,  D.D. 
{Mi.  1778,  8ro).  See  Darling,  (^elop.  Bihliog.  vol  ii, 
s.  v.;  AUibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  Avt*r.  AnAore,  vol. 
it,  B.  V. 

Palmer,  Willi  am,  an  English  theolt^^ian  of  onr 
times,  was  educated  at  Oxfurd  University,  and  became 
(ellowofWoroester  College,  Oxford.  After  taking  holy 
orders,  be  was  made  prebendary  of  Samm,  then  rural 
dean,  and  Anally  vicar  of  Whitchurch,  at  Dorset  He 
is  espedally  noted  as  a  student  of  Uturgg  (q.  v.).  His 
masterly  work  on  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  research 
is  entitled  Origvwa  LHuryioa,  or  Antiquiliee  of  ike  Eng- 
Uih  RitHai,  and  a  Dietertation  on  Primitice  Liturgiea 
(9d  ed.  Oxf.  1839,  2  vols.  Svo).  A  fourth  edition  (1845) 
contains  a  notice  <^  those  rites  of  the  English  Church 
whkb  are  not  comprised  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
also  of  the  OT^n  and  history  of  the  canonical  hours  of 
prayer.  The  additions  were  published  separately.  Pal- 
mer also  published,  The  ApoetoHcal  Juriediction  tmd 
Succeuion  of  the  Epitcopacy  in  the  Britigh  Churcket 
Vindicated  nffoinet  the  Objectioiu  of  Dr.  Witeman  in  the 
Dublin  Review  (Lond.  1840)  -.—A  Treatite  on  the  Church 
of  Ckriet;  deeigned  t^tejtg  for  the  Ute  of  Students  in 
rAeoIasy  ^ed.  rev.  and  oiLitnd.  1842,  Svo)  Com- 
pendima  EcdetiaatiaU  Hittory/rmt  the  EarUetl  Period 
to  thePreeent  TSme  (new  ed.  enL  ibid.  1841,  sm.  8ro) :_ 
footers  to  ff.  Wiieman,  D.D^  on  the  Error*  ofBoman- 
im,  in  reepeei  to  the  Worthip  of  SainU,  Satitfactiotu, 
Purgatory,  Iitdulgencet,  and  the  Worthip  ofImage$  and 
R^ce;  to  which  «  atiied  an  &eamnatio»  of  Mr.  8ib- 
thorpfi  Reammt^  kit  3eee$iionfrom  £Ae  CAvnA  (Oxf. 
1842;  8d  ed.  Lond.  1661,  Svo.  In  this  ediUon  "some 
diseusrions  of  minor  importance  have  been  omitted," 
and  an  introductory  letter  has  been  added  on  the  titular 
hierarchy): — A  Narratiee  of  Events  amneded  with  the 
PubUcation  of  the  Tracte  of  the  TimeM,  toith  RefieelUmt 
on  exitting  Tendencies  to  Romanim,  and  on  the  Present 
DuHet  and  Proepecit  of  Membert  of  the  Church  (2a  ed. 
Oxf.  1848)  (comp.  a  review  \_RecaU  Dev^opmente  ofPu- 
tegitm,  by  H.  Rogers]  in  JSt^mi.  Rev.  Ixxx,  809)  i^-Tke 
Doctrine  of  Development  and  Comaenee  amridtred  in 
Relation  to  the  Evidencet  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Cath- 
olic System  (Loud.  1846, 8vo)  (see  review  [On  the  Stu^ 
<if  the  Ckriaian Evidences]  in  Edinb.Rev.  Ixxxvi,  397): 
Sermon  on  1  JoAn  v,  4,  The  Victory  of  Faith  [Church 
Societies];  with  an  Appendix  (Ibid.  18.50,  8vo):— >l 
Statement  ef  Ciraimstanees  connected  with  the  Proposal 
ttf  Retoluttont  at  Speeiiid  Gemrai  Meeting  of  the  Bristol 
Church  Umon,  Oct.  I,  1850  (ibid.  1860).  See  Dading, 
Cydop,  BOtiog.  vol  ii,  s.  v. ;  Allibnne,  Did.  ^Brit.  and 
A  mer.  Authors,  voL  ii,a.v.  (J.H.W.) 

Palmer,  William  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  Aug.  16, 1821,  in  Wisconun. 
In  early  life  he  devoted  himself  to  legal  studies,  and 
pmcticed  several  years  at  the  bar.   In  1868  he  was 


converted,  and  in  less  than  one  year  from  that  tnai 
JoiMd  the  We«  Wiseaasin  CoiifiBrano&  Hii  flnt  ^ 
ptdnlaent  waa  Foiat  Vbdl,  and  he  was  nest  ^Miiaid 
at  Lancaster.  The  outbreak  of  the  war,  bow«Tcr,  knkt 
ap  hia  pastorate^  for  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  serve  Ui 
country.  On  leaving  the  army  he  was  icadmittcd  is  I 
oooferenoe,  and  stationed  at  DodgeviUe,  Here  be  n-  ' 
mained  two  yaara,  at  Darlington  two,  Meam  lw% 
Providence  two,  and  Ptattaville  two,  when,  like  Uh 
faithful  Kildier,  be  Ml  at  his  post.  Fw  nsontfes  Ui 
health  had  been  gradnally  biUn^  but  be  was  tm 
cheerful,  hapi^,  sod  hopefuL  At  his  last  quaitalT 
amferenoe  be  waa  granted  leave  of  absence,  in  tbs  bofic 
that  rest  would  recruit  bis  health,  but  be  grada^ 
grew  worse,  and  died  Sept.  28,  187^  He  led  a  pan 
and  holy  life,  and  bis  memory  is  deariy  cherisbed  br 
those  who  knew  him.  SeeMinutetq/'Co^ertmeei,lKb, 
p.  149. 

PalmeiB.   See  Palmrb. 

Palmer- Worm  (CT|^  gazdm ;  S^  Kdfiwti  \  Vulg.  i 
ervca)  occurs  Joel  i,  4;  ii,  26;  Amoe  iv,  9.  fiochart  | 
(^Hierot.  iii,  268)  has  endeavwed  to  show  that  jtnca  ; 
denotes  aome  speciea  uf  locust ;  but  tbe  tea  Ucbcw 
names  to  wbiob  Boebart  asrigoa  tbe  meaaii^  of  difla- 
ent  kinds  of  locusts  can  hardly  apply  to  so  nuuy,  as  bn 
more  than  two  or  three  destructive  species  of  locoK 
are  known  in  Bible  lands.  The  derivation  of  the  He- 
brew word  ftom  a  root  which  means  "  to  cut  off,"  it  si 
applicable  to  several  kinds  of  insects,  whether  in  tbdi 
perfect  or  larva  condition,  as  it  is  to  a  locust,  the  actioa 
of  the  Jaws  bring  oeariy  the  aaan  in  both  eaaea.  Both 
insects,  when  in  nnmbefs,  shear  away  tbe  Icavas,  sBee 
after  ^c«,  and  leaf  after  leaf,  until  the  plant  is  eon- 
pletely  shorn  of  its  verdure,  when  it  either  dies,  or  be- 
comes at  least  incapable  of  bearing  fruit  for  that  ssaswi 
Hence  most  interpretera  prefer  to  follow  the  SepL  aod 
Vulg.,  whfth  are  consistent  with  each  other  in  the  m- 
dering  of  tbe  Hebrew  wonl  in  the  three  paangea  wbne 
it  is  found.  The  cafirq  of  Aristotle  (i!/i«t.  itma.  ii,  17,  : 
4,  6,  6)  evidently  denotes  a  caterpillar,  so  called  bum  \ 
its  "  bending  itaelf "  op  {k&p»tiu)  to  more,  as  the  cat-  ' 
ennllan  called  geometric,  or  else  from  tbe  hatrit  sstae 
caterpillars  have  of  "coiling"  themselves  op  wbca 
handled.  Tbe  eruca  of  tbe  Vulg.  is  tbe  Knftrt)  of  Use 
Greeks,  as  is  evident  from  the  express  asamioo  ef  C«l- 
umella  (Ae  Rs  Rust,  xi,  8,  68,  ed.  Schneider).  T1>e 
Chaldea  and  Syriao  andvatUDd  sooie  loeost  lam  by 
theHebnwwcmL  Oadmann  ( Fena. AmmmL fasb ii, b 
vi,  p.  116)  u<rfthe  saoie  opinion.  Tyehsen  (Cammed, 
de  locustis,  etc,  p.  88)  identiflee  tbe  gatSm  with  the 
(?ryflB««rutoftM^Iin.,aSoathAflicanapedeib  Mkbse- 
liB(5'i(fp.p.220)foUowathe8cpt.andVid^  SaaCat^ 

BRPILLAR. 

The  English  word  pcdmer  worm  ia  pnmncially  nsed 
for  the  hairy  nuff-lik«  caterpillar  oT  tbe  great  tiger- 
moth  {Arctia  caja).  This  is  a  very  indiacrimiaate  and 
voradoos  feeder,  but  we  never  heard  oS  ita  ailacfciag 
colttvated  fdanU  in  such  numbera  as  to  pndaee  the 
slightest  alarm.   Indeed,  we  mneb  doofat  whette  say 


PaUu«^wom  lLo»^^^FiugtMa;ef^f^^y^  Cataspfltsr. 
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Mogle  spedes  would  deroor  induerimtiutely  (dants 
with  qualidea  to  diffisrent  u  the  oUre,  th«  fig,  the  vine, 
and  the  frails  of  an  Oriental  "garden."  There  are 
other  varieties  of  the  larger  moths,  however,  which  an 
▼erx  deatntctive  to  vegetabUa,  especially  that  reiy 
eommoo  ooe  in  the  latUr  part  of  tummcr,  called  the 
gmma  moA  (Pbtaia  gamma),  eaaily  looognisad  1^  its 
bMtring  on  eseh  wing  a  Greek  y,  id  silver  on  a  dsrk 
brown.  Peihape,  therefore,  we  need  not  iook  for  any 
pteciae  species,  as  represented  by  the  ffozSm;  bat  may 
aDdentand  the  word  to  bear  a  sense  as  wide  and  gen- 
eral as  its  Greek  or  English  eqaivalent;  and  to  include 
several  speciea  of  caterpiUars,  all  having  this  in  oom- 
roon,  a  gnedy  devooring  of  cuUivMed  ptodiiD^  and  a 
piclefiianind  maltiplka^  <^  tbttt  pumbeca,— Smith ; 
Faiibaini.   See  Loodst. 

Palmietl,  Gioseppb,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
in  1674.  He  studied  at  Florence,  bat  it  is  not  known 
under  whom.  Oriandt  extols  him  ss  one  of  the  first 
painters  of  his  age.  Lanzi  thinks  Orlandi  too  extrav- 
agant in  his  praise.  He  adds,  however,  that  in  the 
human  figure  Palmieri  is  a  paints  of  q>irit,  and  has  a 
magical  and  beandful  style  of  color,  very  harmonious 
and  pleating  when  the  ahadea  do  not  piedominate.  Id 
Valmieri's  JfasKmeeriaw,  fai  the  cbureb  of  St.  Domenico 
St  Genoa,  and  in  other  works  of  his  carefolly  painted, 
judges  of  the  art  find  little  to  reprove.  He  died  in 
1740.   SeeSpooner,  fltojr.2ruf.o/fA«^ijrf*,  ii,647. 

Palmiatiy  or  Cblromanoy  is  a  ^>ecie«  of  divina- 
tion by  interpreting  the  lines  in  the  palm  of  the  human 
hand;  often  practiced  by  tnvelling  fortane-tellerB,  es- 
pecially Gypsies  (t|.  v.).  It  has  even  been  thought  by 
aome  to  few  aUoded  to  in  Job  xxxvii,  7  (see  Walter, 
JVksi  CD  dtiromantea  probari  qiuai,  Rint.  1729).  See 
DivnuTios. 

Palm -Sunday  (Lat  Dombiica  Palmanm,  or 
Dom.  M  PalmU)  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the  last 
Stmd^  of  Len^  after  the  oostom  of  blesring  (mutches 
of  the  palm-tree,  or  of  other  trees  substituted  in  those 
coantiies  in  which  palm  cannot  be  procured,  and  of 
carrying  the  blessed  branches  in  proceesiiH),  in  coro- 
memorattoD  of  Christ's  triunphal  entry  into  Jemsalem 
(John  xU.  12-16;  HaU.  xii,  1-U;  Mark  xi,  1-11). 
Palma  ud  the  branches  of  palms  wen  need  in  this 
impottnit  historio  entry  because  they  wen  then  re- 
garded as  au  emblem  of  victory,  and  the  cairying  and 
waving  of  its  branches  was  emblematic  of  success  and 
in  honor  of  royalty.  At  the  time  of  this  triumphal 
entry  a  psalm  of  rejoicing  was  chanted  by  the  thon- 
aanda  who  recognised  the  royalty  of  Christ.  No  sooner 
did  he  mtar  the  tity  than  ha  proceeded  to  tba  Tenaple, 
and  wrongfat  several  miraeka  for  the  nSui  of  both 
maimed  and  blind  who  cane  to  him.  These  things 
were  done  oti  the  day  when  the  lamb  was  separated 
and  devoted  for  the  Paschal  service,  and  other  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  Passover. 

The  date  of  tUm  first  observance  of  Palm^nday  1^ 
the  Chufdi  is  mwertaiii.  The  name  la  aa  oU  aa  the 
time  of  Amalarios.  ia  the  Greek  Chueh  Palm^Son- 
day  was  a|q>arently  observed  as  early  as  the  4th  cen- 
tury. The  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers  contain  al- 
lusions to  the  celebration  of  this  day.  In  the  Western 
Chnrch  there  are  do  ngns  of  the  obwervanoe  of  it  during 
the  first  six  centuries.  The  first  writer  in  the  West 
who  expressly  refers  to  it  is  SL  Amlnoee;  but  accord- 
ing to  Venerable  Bede  the  usage  certainly  existed  in 
Uw  7th  ecntuiy.  A  spadal  aerviea  ia  fiiand  hi  the 
Roman  missal,  and  also  in  the  Greek  enchdogies,  for 
the  Ueauog  of  "  branches  of  palms  and  olives ;"  but  in 
many  countries  other  trees,  as  in  England  the  yew  or 
the  willow,  and  in  Brittany  the  box,  are  blessed  in- 
stead. A  prooesaion  is  formed,  the  members  of  which 
issue  from  the  church  carrying  branches  in  their  hands, 
aod  ringing  a.hynm,  suited  to  the  oecMioa,  of  very 
andent  origin.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  book  of  the 
GoivalB  ia  bone  is  ftoot.    b  aona  of  tlia  CaOiofic 


countries  of  the  West,  a  prieet,  or  occasionally  a  lay 
figure,  was  led  at  the  bead,  mounted  upon  an  ass^  in 
commemoration  of  Christ's  entry  into  the  city — a  usage 
which  still  exists  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and  punish 
America.  Before  the  party  returns  to  the  church  the 
dooia  have  been  closed,  and  certain  strophes  of  the  hymn 
are  sung  alteinMely  a  choir  within  the  church  and 
by  the  procession  without,  when,  rai  the  subdtacon's 
knocking  at  the  door,  it  ia  again  thrown  open,  and  the 
procession  re-en te re.  During  the  singing  of  the  Pas- 
sion in  the  solemn  mass  which  ensues,  the  congregation 
hold  the  palm  branches  in  tbur  banda,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service  they  are  oanied  to  their  respect- 
ive homes,  where  they  are  preaerved  during  the  year. 
At  Rome,  the  Procession  of  the  Palms,  in  which  the 
pope  has  his  plsce,  is  among  the  most  striking  of  the 
picturesque  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week.  !n  the 
"  Capdle  PonUficie,"  the  only  authorized  rubric  of  the 
mode  in  which  these  high  ceremonies  are  to  be  con- 
ducted, is  the  following  account  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
palma :  "  Before  describing  the  blearing  of  the  palms,  it 
is  necessaiy  to  remember  that  the  festlvsl,  the  blessing 
and  the  procesrion  of  palms,  was  instituted  for  the 
solemn  entrance  Jesus  Christ  into  the  city  of  Jeruss- 
lem,  that  1^  the  faithful  united  it  might  not  tmly  be 
represented  in  spirit  every  yesr  to  the  Christian  multi- 
tude, hot  might  also  be  renewed  in  some  other  mode. 
Besides  this  the  Church  wished  to  signify  by  this 
scdeoui  onenwny  the  gtorioos  oatrance  into  heaven 
which  the  divine  Redeemer  will  make  with  the  elect 
after  the  general  judgment."  Sejrmour  thua  describes 
the  ceremony:  "llie  pope,  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  therefore  his  most  suitable  representative,  is  carried 
into  St.  Peter's,  not  indeed  'meek  and  lowly,  riding 
upon  an  ass,'  but  seated  in  his  chair,  and  earned  on  the 
shoulden  of  eight  men.  He  is  arrayed  in  all  possible 
magnificence,  preceded  by  the  long  line  of  Ushope  anil 
cardinals  in  their  robes  it  sfdendor,  accompanied  by  all 
the  high  offlrars  of  state,  and  surrounded  by  the  naked 
Bwords  of  his  guardsmen.  After  he  descends  from  the 
Utter,  and  takes  his  place  upon  the  throne,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  each  cardinal,  as  ususl  on  those 
state  occarions,  the  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  day  com- 
mence. Three  priests,  each  carrying  aloft  a  palm,  de- 
sommI  fhna  the  high -altar,  and  slowly  approach- the 
thmie.  The  pope  recdves  them,  reading  over  them  a 
prescribed  form  of  prayer,  sprinkling  them  with  holy 
water,  and  thus  blessing  them.  Each  cardinal,  arch- 
bisht^  bishop,  prelate,  ambassador,  etc.,  then  approach- 
es the  throne,  and  on  his  knees  receives  a  palm  from 
the  pope,  which  he  accepts  with  the  usual  forms  of 
kissing  the  hand,  or  knee,  «r  foot  of  the  pope,  accord- 
ing to  his  rank,  and  then  retires  to  his  plaok  When 
every  person  is  thus  supplied,  the  procesrion  of  palms 
is  formed;  the  pope  leaving  his  throne  again,  mounts 
bis  chair  on  the  men's  shoulders,  and  preceded  by 
candles  lighted,  the  choir  singing,  the  incense  burning 
— the  whole  ctdumn  in  their  magnifiooit  and  many- 
eidored  robes  moves  down  the  ude  by  one  side  of  the 
hlgb-altar,  and  returns  by  the  other.  Borne  above  all 
by  the  height  of  the  litter,  his  holiness  moves,  the  con- 
spicuous representation  of 'the  meek  and  lowly  One.' 
As  the  procession  moves  slowly  along,  the  splendor 
of  the  costumes,  their  brilliant  colors,  and  their  gold 
and  diver  brocade— the  long  array  of  mitres,  and  many 
branches  of  palms  moving  among  them — the  strains  of 
sacred  muue  fh>m  the  choir,  mingling  with  the  heavy 
tramp  of  the  guardsmen— the  long  and  brilliant  linea 
of  military  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  church, 
and  the  procession  itself,  with  the  pope  lifted  on  high 
aboTO  an,  and  all  this  in  the  moat  magnificent  temple 
in  the  world,  presents  to  the  eye  a  scene  of  pageantrj' 
most  striking  snd  beautiful,  but  wholly  ineffective,  be- 
cause DBSuitaUe  as  reptesmting  the  entrance  of  Jesus 
Christ  into  Jnnsalem.  When  the  pnoesrion  has  end- 
ed, aod  the  pope  has  returned  tr"die  Anmbju^  the 
eanUaak,  iidibidwp^DUtbo|U}yka,Ukk^UlUed  to 
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their  places,  the  high  mus  u  celebrated,  and  an  indul- 
gence granted  Co  all  preaent,  a  special  rulmc  being  used 
OD  this  occarion."  £ach  member  of  tbe  congregation 
canie*  borne  hia  branch,  which  ia  regarded  aa  a  cfaann 
againit  diaeaaefc  Some  of  these  branetaet  are  rcaerved 
tobamto«abeaforthenextj4«A-H''«iiM«f^.  In  Eng- 
land Falm-Suoday  aodently  was  celebrated  with  much 
oeremonj';  but  the  blemng  and  proeeasiiHi  of  tbe 
paln)>  was  discontinued  in  the  Church  of  England,  to- 
gether with  the  other  oetemoniea  abolished  in  the  r«gn 
at  Edward  VL  (For  the  different  ceremonies  anciently 
observed  on  Pabn-Suiidar  in  England,  tee  Waloott, 
Sacred  A  rdtaoiogg,  p.  421-424 ;  Brand,  PopvJar  A  ntiq- 
iriltu  (freof  £r*(atN  [see  Index  in  voLiii].  See  also 
Collier,  EccU*.  J/itt.  u,  241 ;  Whaatky,  Commmtary  on 
Book  of  Common  Proyer,  p.  222.)  At  a  recent  obserr- 
MQce  of  Palm-Snndaj  b/  Somi^  churches  ui  the  dio- 
cese of  New  York,  palms  sappliedfkom  Cbarieaton,  8.0^ 
were  used.  See  Riddle,  Chritliam  Antiqititk$;  Wetaer 
n.  Wette,  Kirekm-Uie.  n  v.  PalmMnntag;   (J.  H.  W.) 

Tbe  ordioaiy  roekraing  vt  tb«  events  ^  Paaston- 
week  places  this  event,  as  its  name  impotta,  on  Sunday ; 
but  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
inclines  us  to  locate  it  on  Mondin/.  The  indications  of 
date  an  most  explicit  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  which 
•tates  (xii,  1)  that  the  final  arrival  of  Jesoa  at  Bethany 
wu  "dx  days  before  the  Faaaovw."  That  this  term 
it  induMve  of  both  extremes  is  clear  not  only  ftom  tbe 
usual  method  of  reckoning  such  intervals  among  the 
Jews  (comp.especially  John  XX,  26;  HatLxxvi,  1),  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  aa  Jericho  was  about  one  day's 
journey  distant,  Jeeos  woold  otherwise  have  been 
obliged  to  tnvel  the  entire  Sabbath,  instead  of  spend- 
ing that  sacred  day,  as  be  oatonlly  woold  and  actually 
seems  to  have  done,  at  ZaocbMi'a  bouse  (Luke  xix,  6). 
The  Psssover-day  that  year  was  Friday — as  all  admit — 
the  16tb  of  Nisan  (Numb,  xxxiii,  8) :  tbe  Paschal  hunb 
was  slain  on  tbe  aftcnioon  of  the  14tb  (Exod.  xii,  6), 
and  it  was  eaten  in  tbe  evening  immediately  aAer  (Lev. 
xxiii,  6),  i,  e.  Thursday.  (Andrews,  in  bis  Ltft  of  our 
Ijord,  p.  397,  misstates  this  pouUon,  aa  "  making  the  14th 
fall  on  Friday,"  and  yet  "  induding  both  extremes"  in 
tbe  six  days  referred  to;  wtaioh  would  not  **  make  tbe 
arrival  on  Sunday,  tlw  lOtb,"  bat  on  the  9th,  whiefa  we 
GomiHite  to  have  been  Satunlay.)  But  it  is  roost  natu- 
ral to  regard  tbe  evening  only  when  tbe  Passover-meal 
was  eaten — in  thu  case  Thursday  evening,  or  that  begin- 
ning tbe  15th — aa  the  tnclnd»l  ttrmvau  ad  qum,  or  tbe 
sixth  day,  and  the  afienioon  of  tbe  day  when  our  Lord 
arrived  at  Bethany  ■■  the  indnded  femiMW  a  quo,  vt 
tbe  first  day  of  the  series.  This  kaves  only  four  whole 
days  in  the  interval  (precisely  as  tbe  "  three  days— omf 
Utree  nightiT  of  Christ's  remaining  in  the  tomb,  Matt, 
xii,  m,  are  known  to  have  been  but  one  whole  day  and 
fractions  of  the  preceding  and  following  days),  and 
brings  tbe  arrivid  at  Bethany  on  Sunday.  The  tri- 
urophal  mtiy  into  JenUalem  certainly  took  place  tbe 
wry  next  morning  (John  xii,  12),  i.  e.  on  Monday. 

Those  who  place  this  last  event  on  Sunday  must  not 
only  reckon  tbe  Passover  as  having  fallen  that  year  on 
Thursday,  but  they  roust  also  exclude  bolh  extremes  in 
the  computation  of  the  ux  days  in  question ;  or  else 
they  will  bring — aa  in  fact  they  do — the  arrival  at 
Bethany  on  either  Satunlay  or  Friday  afternoon.  Ei- 
ther of  these  days  ia  extremely  improbaUe ;  Saturday, 
•s  requiring  tbe  whole  tebbath  to  have  been  qwnt  in 
travelling,  and  Friday  as  bringing  the  feast— narrated 
by  John  as  occurring  tbe  same  evening  (xii,  2  sq.)— 
with  all  ita  bustle  and  special  preparation,  on  the  ban- 
ning of  the  same  sacred  day  (Lc^  from  eonaet;  for  tbe 
itlwvov  cannot  have  been  any  other  than  an  ercaing 
"Bopper^. 

This  view  is  eooArmed  alrooet  to  certainty  by  the 
Older  of  anbsequenteTento  during  harioD-weak  as  nar- 
rated by  each  of  the  evangeUsta,  Tbey  allow  a  space 
of  five  days  only  for  all  these  t^anBaction^  beginning 
iritb  the  entry  into  Jemaalem,  and  ending  with  tbe  cru- 


dflxion.  As  the  latter  ia  almost  univemDy  eoneedsl 
to  have  taken  place  on  Friday,  the  finer  must  ban 
occurred  on  Monday.   Thus  Matthew  aasigwa  the  fat 
day  to  the  tcfamiplial  catiy  and  tbe  deansing  <f  the 
TenpU  (xxi,  1-17,  eiidb«  with  the  bdging  atB«h- 
any)t  Mark  baa  tbe  same  arrangement  (xi,  1-11)  ;bika 
ahio,  but  nU  so  expUdUy  (xix,  29-46) ;  and  John  Hln-  I 
wiae,butBtillleaBdefinitely(xii,12-19).  Tbesecaoddij 
was  occupied  with  cursing  the  barren  fig-tica  ("b  tbs 
ffltmiing  as  be  returned  from  Bethany,"  Matt,  xxi,  18; 
Hark  xi,  12X  and  various  teaehiav^  dorng  Bpim  m 
Bethany  (Mark  xi,  19),  and  the  third  with  wifniaaig  . 
tbe  withering  of  the  tree  ("In  the  BMning"  agaia, 
Hark  xi,  SO),  and  still  other  teaehingai   Luke  vagady 
joina  both  tbeae  two  days?  proceedinga  together  ("daihr,'' 
xix,  47 ;  "on  one  of  those  days,"  xx,  1);  while  John 
passes  them  over  with  bat  one  intimaiion  of  time  ('st 
the  feast,"  xii,  20),  altbongh  we  know  from  all  the  ena-  . 
gelists  that  they  embraced  an  extensive  aeries  of  dii-  I 
courses  to  various  classes,  concluding  with  tbe  renuk- 
able  prediction  of  the  destnictioa  of  Jerusalem,  etc 
That  this  doeed  Christ's  puUic  teachings  is  ibrectly 
stated  (Hatt.xxtv,l;  Mark  xiii,l;  John  xii,  86).  Ait 
there  is  not  an  intimation  that  more  than  three  dsn  < 
were  consumed  up  to  this  time.    It  was  now  too  diq«  < 
prior  to  the  Passover  (Matt,  xxvi,  1, 2;  Mark  xiv,  1). 
Theae  *'two  days"  at  Uie  ntaigat  can  only  make  fin, 
when  added  to  tbe  ineceding  three.   They  are  te  be 
computed  of  course  as  before,  L  e.  indnrively  of  both  ex- 
tremee,  namely,  one  day  for  that  immediately  foUowin; 
the  previous 'discourses,  or,  on  oar  reckoning,  fiw 
Wednesday  afternoon  to  Thursday  aft«niooti,  and  tbe 
other  from  Thniaday  afternoon  onward  into  the  ensa-  ' 
ing  evoiing  of  tbe  Itebol  meal  with  which  tbe  Ito- 
over  was  mioduoed.  In  tUs  way  every  note  of  tine  ii 
conrtstently  observed.    The  siu^  intermediate  or  sp- 
parently  vacant  day  (Thursday)  was  spent  by  our  Lwd 
in  private  preparation  fur  the  coming  BolemBitin,  sod 
by  Judas  in  bargaining  for  the  beoayal  of  hia  MaMtr.  i 
To  take  two  entire  days  tor  these  purposes  ia  opposed  I 
to  the  requirements  of  tbe  cose,  as  well  as  die  whole 
tenor  of  the  Scripture  nanatiTe.    It  was  in  Ski  ba 
Thursday  morning  that  remained  uDoccupied,  fcr  iu  iht 
afternoon  tbe  dlaeiplee  were  despatched  t«  pnpoR  the 
Passover  meal  (Matt,  xxvi,  17;  Hark  xiv,  12;  Lake 
xxii,  7).    The  pbrase  "after  two  doya,"  ased  by  both 
evangdists  here,  can  only  mean,  as  we  would  say,  dny 
Hfter  to-nomnd ;  for  it  obviously  cannot  be  tbe  ma* 
aa  simply  "  to-momw,"  nor  jret  "  tbe  seeoad  day  s/ler 
to-nonnr."   Andthatitdotesftom  Wedneadayiiar- 
tab  ftom  HatthewVi  exprearien,  •*  When  (&rt)  Jee«  hsl 
finished  all  these  sayings."   That  its  lerasms  oi  fw*. 
"  the  feast  of  tbe  Pa8S0Ter"(rA  irooxa  'yt»i«rm),iadBda 
the  proper  Passover-day  on  Friday,  seeoM  tter  htm  tht 
added  clauae,  "  When  tbe  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  l>  b 
cnuified."  The  betnyalitaetf  must  have  oeeonedcse- 
riderably  past  midnight  or  on  Friday  wmnia^  It  ii 
only  by  neglecting  or  violating  eome  etemwt  ef  the 
evangelical  hiatoiy  that  Pabm  day  caa  be  bioagkt  <a 
Sunday.   Even  the  acearate  Dr.  **«*^— «■  oAasal- 
edgea  in  his  later  edition  of  his  Hwmomg  that  he 
mUed  in  the  days  of  Paasiaa-week  by  foUowtng  toe  Im- 
plicitly tbe  autbori^  of  tbe  learned  Lightfoot. 

Palm-Synod  {Palwtarit  SfmaSm),  aa  impntait 
ecclesiastical  oooneil,  eo  called  after  the  hnilitirg  u 
whidi  it  was  bdd  ("A  portkn  beati  Furi  l|iiir" 
qum  oppdUtnr  od  PMoaria,*  aa  Anastaaiae  aa^  *m 
convened  by  Theodorie  in  A.  D.  601  (Gieaeler  mid  othMi 
place  it  in  A.  U.  608)  to  ooosider  tbe  chaigea  of  stea^f 
and  ftdnltay  brought  against  Symmacbos  (q.  v.)  by  hb 
rivalLaarentins(q.v.).  The  verttict  of  iha  eyas!  mt 
of  tbe  Ung  was  in  favor  ttf  the  formes^  He-waeaeqat- 
tad  wlthoat  invaatigatioat  an  tbe  pseeamftica  that  it 
dU  not  behoove  the  oaanail  to  pass  Jodgment  le^tectiiv 
the  sueceseor  of  St.  Peter.  SeePATAOr.  oroeoaseUw 
oppeeition  wu  not  satisfied  with  thia  f— aad  the 
ecclcsiawigal  anS^m^sm^i^^mt,  Aw« 
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lll(i«t4e»tdefeDder»uj'tbe  synodii!  decUK>n  <1cad>i) 
EniUMfii^ iJUrwanl*  ^d»lio|i  of  Pwu(diedML},wbD  in 
bb  woik  LAellht  apohgOieuM pro  S^vnh  IV  Rmtam 
(in  Muwi,  viii,  374  )  faTUKcl  Ihe  ALMjIutimii  of  the  pd^- 
tiff  au]  dumed  lIul  tbo  LiiciunlKnt  »r  rii,  IViter'a  chaix 
iisvAA  t>Q  TCgvitLed  aa  aboTe  every  iiuioaib  Cribnniil,  riuil 
M  Mp«lHbl«  oaly  to  <^V<1  htmveLf.     See  llr  rdi',  ' 

(WiHeiih.  i77oy,    {J.  Jl.  W.j 

FELlm-tree  pT5P,  iamA-,  bo  culled  douMk^ji  fnmj 
if*  tall,  m r:ii,L:ti I.  lUi'J  tl-n't'T  stpm;  Amii.  Mm-rj-  liki>- 
wise;  ijt.  ^j.Ki'ii'.  Tii  Ilt  ilii-  n^ni-rii'  iiciii  many  fijie- 
rics  ate  Ix'UuiL-^iiJy  iudLi.ji  il ;  IjiiL  Ijavc  h(;n;  only 
[->  do  wiih  l\iv  dnte-jmlHJ.  tlie  I'Aafcij;  liiicJgtij'era  at 
liotueiu.    TriTtdleni,  uid  uvea  BibUci]  wrii«i«,  bow- 

^  EVPti  Wbleb  !■  ^db^lffillBd.  I^[|W  WiMl^g  stem 
ud kud:,  V'iS'lc  drti^ic. 

euble  kin  Kill- m.  \\'itli  th>'  vvlimlriiitl  rtlcm,  iiubmlicn 
l.v  lpraliv:lit-.S  ?|>iriLif<inj4  lii^'li  inl"  t'"'  nir  '<'^i\  nnnirliiijf 
a  <:aiio)>y  of  (jiHirmii-u!)  Ituvc^  faii-j^tiaficd  ur  fealtK'cy, 
in  tin  shadoirnr  wbicb  ve  su9peiidod,>pHbcUittWB|flC 
fruit,  DO  tnw  chd  tuok  luuirt:  IvrdLy  AT  HMM  tttMUfCmiL 
The  ARCH  of  th«  Went  Inilii!!!  bIkkies  up  to  an  HllkiKle 
ufuBe  bimdral  *ud  tidy  kH~Ai\d  sl  uii^le  leaf  L-f  ih« 
tatipot  will  eive  ahe-lwr  lu  dl'lFPn  ur  tKi'iity  |H:ii|ile,  'CM 
the  fviuacsuua  [liih  -jt'thif  raiiliin  i i^'-''^^  the 

SlUHCJan* »n4  uthcrinhAbLiaiit^  uflhc  Jjtduiii  Archipel- 
ago luve  long  relied  for  a.  cbiof  pan  of  ilieir  »ul»i«r 
oiMjJqab  M  the  coooa-nnt  hu  susUiifGd  Air  ttniiiritt 
llwlAliltlil  ilfllinriiiiini  Dm  III! .  and,  muTB  ijurxliAOKt- 
ttilba  HwA  tbb  pMroleuid  R^rinfp  of  the  "Stw  World, 


|udiD-oU  poromiMt  to  supply  light  to  Europe  and  wealth 
to  Africa  tbiougb  all  the  coming  agea. 

The  date-palm  in  height  ia  front  80  or  40  feet  to  70 
or  80.  It  seldom  bean  fhdt  till  six,  eight,  or  even  ten 
yean  after  it  has  been  planted;  but  it  will  contintte  to 
be  productive  for  one  hundred  yean  (Paa.  xdi,  14).  If 
we  aay  itxty  or  seventy,  and  assign  to  it  an  average 
«rop  of  100  Ibt.  a  year,  each  fiuiubearing  tree  will  have 
^yielded  two  or  thna  tons  of  dates  as  tribute  to  its  own- 
Wa  in  the  coune  of  its  lifetime  "  The  palm  gnnra 
alowly  but  steadily,  uninfluenced  by  those  altemationa 
of  the  seaaoDS  which  affect  other  trees.  It  does  not 
joice  overmuch  in  winter's  copious  rain,  nor  does  it 
droop  under  the  drought  and  burning  sun  of  summer. 
Neither  heavy  weights,  which  men  place  upon  its  head, 
nor  the  importunate  urgency  of  the  wind,  can  sway  it 
aside  from  perfect  uprightaeaSi  There  it  stands,  look- 
ing calmly  down  upon  the  work!  below,  and  patiently 
yielding  its  la^  cluaien  of  gidden  Atdt  ftom  genera- 
liun  to  generation.  Nearly  every  palace  and  moaqne 
and  convent  in  the  country  has  such  trees  in  the  courts, 
and,  being  well  protected  there,  they  flourish  exceed 
ingly"  (I'homsoD,  Zoncf  and  Book,  i,  65  sq.).  It  is  t»- 
miuliaUe  for  its  erect  and  cyliodrical  stem,  crowned 
with  a  einslcr  of  long  and  ftatbar-like  leaves,  and  is  as 
mueh  esteemed  for  its  fndt,  the  "  date,"  as  for  its  Jnice, 
whether  fermented  or  not,  known  as  "  palm  wine,"  and 
for  the  numeroos  uses  to  which  every  part  of  the  plant 
ia  applied.  The  peculiarities  of  the  p^m-tree  are  such 
that  they  oould  not  fail  to  attnct  the  attention  of  the 
writen  of  any  country  where  it  is  indigenous,  and  ea> 
pecially  from  its  bdng  an  indica^n  of  tbe  vicinity  of 
water  even  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  most  desert  country, 
lu  roots,  though  not  penetrating  very  deep  or  spreads 
ing  very  wide,  yet  support  a  stem  of  oonridemble  height, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  uniformity  of  thickneaa 
throughout.  The  centre  of  this  ktfty  stem,  instead  of 
being  the  hardest  part,  as  in  other  trees,  is  soft  and 
spongy,  and  the  bundles  of  woody  fibres  sncceadyely 
t»Dduced  in  the  interior  are  regularly  pushed  outwards, 
until  the  outer  part  becomes  the  most  dense  and  hard, 
and  is  hence  most  fltled  to  answer  tlie  purposes  of  wood. 
The  outside  though  devoid  of  branches,  ia  marked  with 
a  number  of  pvotnberancea,  which  are  the  ptnnts  of  ii»> 
serUon  of  former  leaves.  Tbe  leaves  are  from  four  to 
or  eight  feet  in  kngtfa,  ranged  in  a  bunch  around  the  top 
of  the  stem,  tbe  younger  and  softer  bdng  ia  the  centre, 
and  the  older  and  outer  series  banging  down.  They 
are  emplnyed  for  covering  tbe  roofs  or  aides  of  booses, 
for  fences,  framework,  mats,  and  baskets.  The  male 
and  female  flowers  being  on  different  trees,  the  latter 
require  to  be  fecundated  by  the  poUen  of  the  former 
before  the  fhiit  can  ripen.  The  tender  part  of  the 
spatha  of  tbe  flower*  being  gnerced,  a  bland  and  sweet 
juice  exudes,  which,  being  evaporated,  yields  sugar,  and 
is  no  doubt  what  ia  alluded  to  in  some  passages  of 
Scripture;  if  it  be  ftrmented  and  distilled  a  sttong 
spirit  or  arak  ia  ytdded.   Tbe  fhdt,  faowarer,  which  is 
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yetrly  produced  in  numcToas  closUn  and  id  the  utmost 
Abundance,  u  tta  chief  value ;  for  whole  tribes  of  Arabs 
and  Africans  find  their  chief  sustenanoe  in  the  date,  of 
which  even  the  stony  seeds,  being  gnmnd  down,  yield 
Doorishmeut  to  the  camel  of  the  desert. 

With  an  imagittatioa  and  a  vooabolaiy  aqoaUy  oo- 
frfoaa,  the  Ai^  are  said  to  hare  three  hundred  and 
rixty  names  or  epithets  for  the  palm-tree,  and  to  be 
able  to  enumerate  three  hundred  and  six^  uses  to 
which  dUr<a«nt  portions  are  applied.  Certainly  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  more  servioeaUe  tree.  Not  only 
is  its  fruit  a  daily  article  of  diet,  bat  various  pr^ara- 
tiona  it  an  OMd  at  nedidiM  and  tonioiL  *'On 
the  abortive  fnrit  and  ground  date-stooea  cbe  camels 
are  fed.  From  the  leaves  they  make  eoocbes,  bas- 
kets^ bags,  mats,  brushes,  and  fly-traps;  from  the  trunk 
cages  for  their  poultry  and  fencea  for  their  gardens; 
and  other  parts  of  the  tree  furnish  fueL  From  the 
fibrans  webe  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves  thread  is  pro- 
cured,  which  is  twisted  into  ropes  and  rigging;  and 
Horn  the  sap,  which  is  collected  by  cutting  off  the  bead 
-of  the  pain,  and  scooping  out  a  hollow  In  its  stem,  a 
spirit  no  us  liquor  is  piepand"  (Burnett,  OtuUm*  of  Bi^ 
o)^,  p.  400),  No  wonder  that  to  tbk  [wesent  day  in  the 
proverbs  and  the  poetry  of  the  East  the  palm  is  con- 
stantly reappearing.  Says  Mohammed,  "  Honor  your 
maternal  aunt,  the  date-palm;  for  she  was  created  in 
paradise,  of  the  same  earth  from  which  Adam  was 
nadb"  In  the  aanw  we  are  told  by  a  later  Mos- 
lem tradition,  **  Adam  was  permitted  to  farit^;  with  him 
out  of  paradise  three  things — the  myrtle,  which  is  the 
chief  of  sweet-scented  flowers  in  the  world;  an  ear  of 
wheat,  the  chief  of  alt  kinds  of  food;  and  dates,  the 
chief  of  all  the  fhiits  of  the  world,"  'rhese  dates  were 
conveyed  to  the  Hejaa,  where  they  grew  up,  and  be- 
came the  progeniton  of  all  the  othtt  date-palma  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe;  aadU  is  the  decree  of  Allah 
that  all  the  countries  wb«re  they  grow  shall  belong  to 
the  faithful!  (see  QuarterVy  Aertno,  exiv,  214),  The 
later  Hebrews  have  a  proverb,  alluding  to  the  mixture 
of  evil  with  the  best  possessions,  "  In  two  cabs  of  dates 
there  is  a  cab  of  stones  and  more ;"  and  referring  to  the 
usefulness  of  little  thingti,  the  Arabs  say, "  A  small  date- 
atone  props  up  Cbe  water-Jar."  In  their  own  trmical 
faahkm,  when  the  modern  Egyptians  would  deaeribe  « 
great  boaster,  th^  say,  '*He  paid  a  derhon  tat  some 
dates,  and  now  ha  baa  his  palm-trees  in  the  village." 
For  the  greater  part  the  date-tiees  belong  to  ancioit 
families,  and  to  possess  them  is  a  rign  of  wealth  and 
high  lineage ;  but  this  msgniloqoent  fellow  passes  off 
bis  sorry  purchase  as  the  fhiit  of  his  own  i^tation. 
Beyond  its  substanUal  uses,  tbe  pain  is  endeared  1^ 
many  bright  and  sacred  associations.  lu  erect  and 
colunnar  trunk,  so  r^ularly  notched  and  indented,  sup- 
plied 10  Soknnon  a  chief  means  of  ornamentation  in  the 
construction  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vi,  29,  S2, 86;  vii, 
86),  and  copies  in  brick  of  p^m-tree  logs  survive  in  the 
rude  architecture  of  Chaldna  (see  Loftus,  Chaldaa  and 
Suiima,  p.  176).  Tbe  branch  or  pinnated  leaf— the 
mid-rib  with  its  Uper,  sharp-^pmnted  leaflets,  alternate- 
ly diverging  and  forming  a  long  and  glomnf  plume  of 
polished  vNdnre— is  iladf  a  gncefld  ol;f«cli  and  was 
doubly  welcome,  as  iu  far-seen  signal  announced  to  the 
desert-ranger  a  halting-place,  with  food  and  ood  shadow 
overhead,  and  wells  of  water  undemesth, 

IL  Locatitg.— The  family  of  palms  is  characteristic 
of  tropical  countries,  and  but  few  of  them  extend  into 
northern  latitudes.  In  the  (M  Worid  the  species 
Phanx  dattgU/mi  is  that  found  fhrthest  north.  It 
spreads  along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  snd  Tigris 
•cross  to  Palmyra  and  the  Syrian  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has  been  introduced  into  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  thrives  well  at  Malaga ;  and  is  also  culti- 
vated at  Bordaghi^re,  in  the  south  of  France,  chiefly  on 
aooount  of  ita  leaves,  which  are  sold  at  two  periods  of 
the  year— in  spring  for  I*alm -Sunday,  and  a^in  at  the 
Jewish  Passover.   In  the  emth  nt  Italy  and  l^dly, 


lady  Cakott  states  that "  near  Genoa  thcfc  is  a  nam*, 
warm,  sandy  valley  full  of  palms,  but  they  arc  dimaa- 
tive  in  growth,  and  unfniitful,''  Ancieatly  the  dat- 
palm  grew  very  abundantly  (more  abtnidaDtly  thm 
now)  in  many  paru  ot  the  Levant.  Oo  ttds  wabjm 
genenlly  it  b  enough  to  refcr  to  Uttar^  moDognph 
("Ueber  die  geogi^>lUBebe  Terbrdtnng  der  DmA- 
palme")  in  his  EnOetuA,  and  also  published  sepaiMslT. 
See  slso  Kempfer,  A  wtttmiattM  Exaticm,  aad  CeUas,  Hi- 
ertAot.  i,  444-«79;  Moody,  TKt  Palm-trm  (Lood.  1860). 
While  this  tree  was  abundant  generally  in  tbe  l^ywo, 
it  was  regarded  by  the  andenu  as  pectiliatly  chancto- 
istic  of  Paksline  and  tbe  neigbbwing  r^pons  (Supim, 
orov  foivmt  ol  Kaprofoptu,  Xeitoph.  Qmop.  vi,  2, 
)  22;  "  Judna  incl)rU  est  pslmis," Pliny,  A^at.  xm. 
4 ;  "  Palroetia  [Judms]  proceritas  et  decor,"  Taot,  BiA. 
V,  6;  oomp.  Strabo,  xvii,  800,  818;  TheophraiL  Bie. 
PlanLUfS;  Pausan.  ix,  19,  }  6).  It  is  cotioaa  that ttn 
tree,  once  so  abundant  in  jn]lM^  Is  now  ootnpuiativ^ 
rare,  except  in  the  Fhifistine  plain,  and  in  tbe  <M  Fh» 
nioa  (ao  named  ftom  it)  about  BdiOt.  Old  trunks  m 
washed  up  in  the  Dead  Sea.  It  h  abundant  in  EgypL 
and  is  oceanonally  found  near  iiHinga  in  tb*  Dsam. 
It  nowhere  flourishes  without  a  perennial  aapfiw  of 
fireah  water  at  the  root  The  well-known  cmn  of  Ves- 
pasian representing  the  palm-tree  with  tbe  legad 
"  JudM  capta"  is  figured  in  vol  vi,  p.  486. 

ni.  Scr^litn  JVofwsi.— 1.  Aa  to  the  indBBtrial  aad 
domeMic  WM  of  the  piln,  it  it  wdl  known  that  th^ 
are  very  ntuDenns ;  but  there  is  no  dear  *!!"itt  m 
them  in  the  Kble.  That  the  ancient  Oriental^  hi^ 
ever,  made  use  of  wine  snd  honey  obtained  from  0» 
palm-tree  is  evident  from  Herodotus  (i,  IS8:  ii,  86). 
Strabo  (xvi,  ch.  xiv,  ed.  Kram.},  and  Pliny  (A'at  HiA 
xiii,  4).  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  faon^  meniiaBcd 
in  aone  places  may  he  palm-Mgar.  (inSCluDU.xxxi 
b  the  maigin  has  **  dates.") 

2.  The  following  plaait  (in  Smith's  Diet.  «ftktK- 
htt)  may  be  enumerated  ftvm  the  Khle  aa  having  some 
connection  with  the  palm-tree,  other  In  tbe  deriratiaa 
of  the  name,  or  in  the  neatko  of  the  tree  as  greniv 
on  the  spot. 

(1.)  At  EuM,  one  of  the  eUtions  of  the  IsraeUtcs  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Sinai,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  ihtn 
were  "  twelve  wdb  (bantaina)  cX  water,  and  threasaw 
and  tea  palm  trees"  (Exod.  xv,  S7 ;  Numb,  xxxin,  9> 
The  word  fountains"  of  the  latter  passage  is  inon  cor- 
rect than  tbe  "  wells"  of  the  former :  it  is  mar*  in  hm- 
mony,  too,  with  the  habits  of  the  tree;  for.  as  Tbco- 
phrastus  saj-s  (JL  the  palm  tir^tiTti  /loAXay  ro  w 
fianaiof  Ump.  There  are  still  pali»>4reea  and  foon- 
taina  in  Wady  Ghflrfindel,  which  is  gcDcnUy  identiM 
with  Elim  (Robinson,  BU>,  Am.  i,  69). 

(2.)  Next,  it  should  be  observed  that  Elatr  (DeiA 
ii,8;  lKingsix,26;  2  Kings  xiv,  22 ;  xvi,6;  2Chim 
viii,  17 ;  xxvi,  2)  is  another  plural  form  the  sane 
word,  and  may  likewise  mean  "the  palm-treea."  See 
Prof,  Stanley's  remarks  (<?«,  and  Pal  p.  20^  84, 519), 
and  compare  Reland  (Palatt.  p.  980).  This  place  wm  , 
in  Edom  (probably  AkiAd);  and  we  are  reminded  ben 
ct  the  "IdanMW  pahni^  of  Tligil  (Oeoryk  iii,!^  sad 
Martial  <x,  80). 

(8.)  No  place  in  Scripture  is  so  doeely  aaeodated  with 
the  subject  before  us  as  Jsricho.   Its  neb  palm-gnma  ^ 
are  connected  with  two  very  different  periods— with 
that  of  Moses  and  Joshua  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  ot 
the  evangelists  on  the  other.    As  to  the  former,  the  : 
mention  of    Jericho,  the  dty  of  paln-treea"  (Dent,  j 
xxxiv,  8),  gives  a  peculiar  vividness  to  tbe  Lan^vet'*  ' 
last  view  f^m  IMegah ;  and  even  after  tbe  narrative  of 
the  conquest  we  have  the  children  of  tbe  Kenite,  Mo- 
ses's father-in-law,  sgsin  associated  with  "  the  city  of  , 
palm-trees"  (Judg.  i,  16).    So  Jericho  is  deecribed  ia 
the  account  of  the  Moabitisb  invasion  afto- the  death 
Othniel(Judg.iii,lS);  and,  long  after,  we  find  the  noa 
phrase  applied  to  it  in  Uir  !V8P,ff  Aham  (S  Omn. 
xxviii,  16).   miifezibliyMUQl^Mn  pdoKgnni 
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may  haTe  bMD  in  the  d«aolate  period  of  Jericbo  we 
cannok  tell;  but  tbejr  were  lenowited  in  tbe  time  of  the 
GoepeU  ■nd  joeephne.  Tbs  Jewiih  historiin  neoUoiit 
the  kixoriaoce  of  these  trees  agein  and  again ;  not  only 
ia  alluaion  to  the  time  of  UoM*  ^Anf.  iv,  6, 1),  but  in 
the  account  of  tbe  Roman  campaign  under  Pompey  (i<L 
xiT,  4, 1 ;  War,  i,  6,  fi),  tbe  proceedings  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  (^AnL  zv,  i,  i),  and  tbe  war  of  Vespasian 
(  War,  iv,  S,  2, 8).  Herod  tbe  Great  did  much  for  Jtit- 
icho,  and  took  gnat  tntefest  in  its  palm-groTflb  Hence 
Horace's  "  Herodis  palmeta  pioguia"  (_Ep.  \\,  %  184), 
which  seeme  alntoet  to  have  been  a  (ffoverbial  ezpres- 
sioo.  Mor  is  this  tbe  only  heathen  testimwiy  to  tbe 
same  fact,  Strabo  describes  this  immediate  neighbor- 
hood aa  wXtovaZov  rtfi  foiviKi,  twi  ^qcoc  vraiiwy  (xa- 
ru*>  (xTi,  763),  and  Pliny  says,"Hiericuntem  palmetia 
consttam"  {ilitt.  Nui.  v,  14),  and  adds  elsewhere  that, 
while  paliMnei  grow  well  in  other  parta  of  Jadca, 
"Hiericunta  maxime"  (xiii,  4).  See  also  Galen,  De 
A  lmat,faa^  ii,  and  Justin,  xxxvi,  8.  Shaw  (TVov. 
p.  871  fiiL)  qieaki  of  saroral  of  these  trees  still  remain- 
ing at  Jericho  in  his  time,  but  later  tnveUers  bare  seen 
but  slight  vestiges  of  tbem. 

(4.)  The  name  of  HAzezoif-TAHAB, "  the  felling  of 
the  paliB-tne,"  is  clear  in  its  deriratkHL  This  place  is 
mentiooed  in  the  history  both  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  7) 
and  of  Jeboehaphat  (2  Qiron.  xx,  3).  In  the  second  of 
theae  passages  it  is  exprcady  identified  with  Engedi, 
which  was  on  the  western  edge  of  tbe  Dead  Sea ;  and 
here  we  can  adduce,  as  a  valuable  iliustiation  of  what 
is  before  us,  the  langvsge  of  the  Apocrypha, "  I  was 
exalted  like  a  palm-tree  in  Engaddi"  (Eoclus.  xziv,  14). 
Here  again,  lo^  we  can  quota  alike  Josepbus  (ym^nu 
iw  ab^  fwvi  u  cdXXwroc,  Ant.  ix,  1, 2)  and  Pliny 
("  Eogadda  op^om  Noandum  ab  Uierosi^sroiis,  ferti- 
Utate  palmetorunM|ue  nemoribus,"  AiM.  Nat.  v,  17), 

(5.)  Another  [dace  having  tbe  same  element  in  iu 
name,  and  doubtless  the  same  characteristic  in  its  sce- 
nery, was  Baai^Tamab  (Judg.  sx,88),  tbe  B^dda/idp 
of  Ensebins.  Its  position  was  near  Gibeah  of  Benja- 
min; and  it  ooold  not  be  far  from  Debonh's  famous 
paloi-tree  (Judg.  iv,  6%  if  indeed  it  was  not  idenUeal 
with  it,  aa  is  suggested  by  Stanley  {Sin.  andPaU  p.  146). 

(6.)  We  must  next  mention  the  Tamar,  "  tbe  palm," 
which  is  set  before  ns  in  the  vision  of  Esekiel  (xlvii, 
19;  xlviii,  28)  as  a  point  from  which  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  land  is  to  be  measured  eastward  and  west- 
ward. BobinsoQ  ideotiflea  it  with  the  Oa/uipw  of 
Ptolemy  (v,  16),  and  thinks  its  rite  may  be  at  el-HUh, 
between  Hebna  and  Wady  Hnaa  Asi;  ii,  IW,  202). 
It  seems  from  Jerome  to  have  been  in  his  day  a  Roman 
fortress. 

(7,)  There  is  little  doubt  that  Solomon's  Tadmor,  af- 
terwards the  famous  Palmyra,  on  another  desert  fron- 
tier far  to  tbe  north-east  of  Tamar,  is  primarily  the 
same  wMd;  and  that,  as  Gibbon  says  (/Jecttae  andFaU, 
ii,  88),  **  tbe  name,  by  its  sigmficatioa  in  the  Syriae  as 
wdD  Si  in  tbe  Latin  langaage,  denoted  the  mnltitnda  of 
palm-tncs  which  alRifded  shade  and  verihire  to  that 
temperate  region."  In  Act,  wbUe  the  nndonbted  read* 
ing  in  3  Cbron.  viii,  4  is  "tiC^R,  tbe  best  text  In  1 
Kingsix.lSis'lQPL  SeeJosephus,i4«l;Tlii,6,l.  The 
^niogs  which  be  mcnUoie  there  make  tbe  palm-trees 
abnoafc  a  matter  (tfoonrab  Abnlfeda,  who  flourished  in 
the  14th  century,  expressly  mentions  the  palm-tree  as 
common  at  lUmjrain  bis  time;  and  it  is  sUll  called  by 
the  Arabs  by  tbe  ancient  name  of  Tadmr. 

(S.)  Nw,  again,  an  tbe  places  of  the  N.  T.  without 
their  associations  with  this  characteristic  tree  of  Pales- 
tine.  Bbtbaxt,  according  to  meet  autboriliee,  means 
"tbe  boose  of  dates;"  and  thus  we  aie  remindied  that 
the  pdm  gum  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  the  Mount  of 
OGvea.  Tblt  he^  onr  realisation  of  oar  Saviour's  en- 
try  into  Jerusalem,  when  the  people  "  took  ftrattdui  of 
pebm  free*  and  went  forth  to  meet  him"  (John  »i,  18), 
Tbb,  agun,  caniea  oar  thonghta  backwaid  tn  the  time 


when  tbe.Feaat  of  Tabernacles  was  flnt  k^  after  the 
Captivity,  when  tile  prodamatwo  waa  given  that  tbcy 
should  go  fiath  mft)  lAe  aioimt  and  fetch ^ofafMnidbr^ 

(Neb.  viii,  16) — the  only  brancbee,  it  may  be  observed 
(those  of  the  willow  excepted),  which  are  specified  by 
nsme  in  tbe  original  insritution  of  tbe  festival  (Lev. 
xxiii,  40),  From  this  Go«pel  incident  comes  PoIm- 
Smdag  (Dominica  in  Bamis  Falmarum),  which  is  ob- 
served with  much  onemony  In  some  oounbies  when 
trae  pihns  can  be  b^  £ven  in  noithera  latitndca  (in 
Toritsbire,  for  iastanee)  the  eotmlry  people  nse  a  ■ib' 
stitute  which  eone*  into  flower  Jnst  beAwe  Easter: 

"And  wlllow-bninehes  baltow. 

That  the;  psimea  do  use  to  call." 

(9.)  The  word  Phcshicia  (^Mfi'ni),  which  occnrs 
twice  in  the  N.  T.  (Acta  xi,  19;  xv,  8),  is  in  all  proba* 
bility  derived  from  tbe  Greek  word  (^oivt{)  for  a  palm. 
Kdonitts  menUotts  palms  as  a  prodaofc  of  Fhoadeia  (/^ 
neg.  Me^oriaik  44).  See  aleo  Pliny,  UiaU  Nat.  xui,  4; 
Atben.  i,  21.  Thos  we  may  imaghie  the  same  natural 
ottjects  in  ctmnection  with  Paol's  journeys  akaig  tbe 
coast  to  the  nwth  of  Palestine,  as  with  tbe  wanderings 
of  the  Israelites  through  the  desert  on  tbe  south. 

(1(X)  Lastly,  PHonncx  (^Vi{),  in  tbe  island  of 
Cret^  tbe  hariwr  which  Fknl  was  prevented  by  the 
storm  from  reaching  (Acta  xxvii,  22),  has  donbtlMs  tbe 
same  derivation.  Both  Theopfarastoa  and  Fliny  say 
that  palm-trees  are  iudigenous  in  this  island.  See 
Ht»Gk's  Kreta,  i,  S8,  888. 

8.  From  the  passages  where  there  is  a  literal  refer* 
enoe  to  tbe  palm-tree  we  may  pass  to  the  evibiematieat 
usee  of  it  in  Scripture.  Under  this  bead  mi^  be  classed 
the  fdlowing : 

(1.)  Tbe  striking  appearance  of  the  trei^  Ito  tqwlgbt- 
ness  and  beanty,  would  naturally  euggest  tbe  caving  of 
its  name  oecarionally  to  women.  Aa  we  find  in  the 
Odguty  (vi,  168)  Naasicaa,  tbe  daughter  of  Alcinous, 
compared  to  a  palm,  so  in  Cant,  vii,  7  we  have  the  same 
comparison,  "  Thy  stature  is  like  to  a  palm-tree."  In 
the  O.  T.  three  women  named  Tamar  are  mentioned: 
Judah's  daughter-in-law  (Gen.  xxxviU,  6),  Absalom's 
uster  (2  Sam.  xiii,  I),  and  Absalom's  danghter  (xiv,  27). 
Tbe  beanty  of  the  last  two  is  expressly  mentioned. 

(2.)  We  have  notices  of  the  employment  of  this  form 
in  decorative  art,  both  in  tbe  real  temple  of  Solomon 
and  in  the  visionary  temple  of  EsekieL  In  the  former 
case  we  are  told  (2  Cbron.  iii,  6)  of  this  decoratiMi  in 
general  terms,  and  ebewbere  more  specifically  diat  it 
was  applied  to  tbe  walls  (1  Kings  vi,  29),  to  tbe  doois 
(ver.  82, 85),  and  to  tbe  **  bases"  (vii,  86).  So  in  the 
prophet's  virion  we  find  palm-trees  on  the  posts  of  tbe 
gates  (Ezek.  xl,  16,  22, 26,  SI,  84,  87),  and  also  on  tbe 
walls  and  tbe  doors  (xli,  18-20,  26,  26).  This  w<»t 
seems  to  have  been  in  rdief.  We  do  not  stay  to  inqiure 
whether  it  had  any  symbolical  meanings.  It  was  a 
natural  and  doubtiess  customary  kind  of  ornamentation 
in  Kastem  architecture.  Thoa  we  are  ti^  1^  Herodo- 
tus (ii,  169)  of  the  ball  (rf*  a  temple  at  Sab,  ba  Egypt, 
which  was  ^mq/un}  nvXem  fo/vixac  rd  HvSpta 
fUfutaifiivowi ;  and  we  are  familiar  now  with  tbe  same 
sort  of  decoration  in  Assyrian  bnildings  (Lsyard's  Nm^ 
vtA  audits  Jtmavu,  ii,  187,  896, 401).  The  image  of 
such  rigid  and  motionless  forms  may  poeribly  have  been 
before  the  mind  of  Jeremiah  when  he  said  ai  tbe  idols 
of  the  heathen  (x,  4,  6), "  They  rksten  it  with  nnls  and 
with  hammers,  that  it  move  not:  they  are  upright  as 
the  palm-tree,  but  speak  not." 

(8.)  With  a  tree  so  abundant  in  Judna,  and  bo  marked 
in  its  growth  and  appearance,  as  the  palm,  it  seems 
rather  remarkable  that  it  does  not  appear  more  fre- 
quently in  tbe  imagery  of  tbe  O.  T.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  Pulme  (xdi,  12)  tbe  familiar  comparison, 
"Tbe  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree,"  which 
soggests  a  w<nld  of  iUnstration,  whether  respect  be  had 
to  the  orderly  and  regular  aapect  of  the  trm,  its  fruit- 
fulness,  the  perpetual  greamess  of  its  foliage,  or  the 
height  at  which  tiie  folig^,^5i^^;^^9(r^pg8eibIe 
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ftoni««th,aiid«BeixiBpo«iUetoliMTea.  Pctbtpt 
no  pi^t  ia  BMie  wocthjr  of  meatkn,  U  m  witb  to  pui^ 
WM  the  oompiiioii,  than  tlw  tlmdeitj  of  the  flbic  of 
the  palm,  and  it*  dotennined  f^rowth  upwards,  am 
when  loaded  with  weighto  ("  nititur  in  poadiu  palma*^. 
Huch  partkuLu*  of  resemblaoo«  to  th«  rigfateoua  man 
were  rarioualy  dwelt  on  by  the  eariy  Christian  writon, 
.  Some  ioBtanoea  are  given  by  CeUiu  in  his  hieroholami- 
<!«i(i;padi,  1747),  ii,  1122-647.  One,  whM  ha  don  not 
give,  ia  worthy  of  quotatioot  "  WcU  is  the  lift  of  the 
rigfateons  likened  to  a  palni,  in  (bat  the  palm  betoir  b 
rough  to  the  touch,  and  in  ■  manner  enrcloped  hi  dry 
bark,  but  above  it  is  adorned  with  firuit,  fair  evta  to 
the  eye ;  below  it  is  compressed  by  the  enfoldings  of  its 
bark;  above  it  is  spread  ont  in  amplitude  of  beautiful 
gnennen.  For  ao  k  the  Ufh  of  the  elect— despised  be- 
low, beantifnl  above.  Down  below  U  la,  as  it  were^  en- 
folded in  many  barks,  in  that  it  is  straitened  by  innn- 
merablfl  afflicdons;  bat  on  high  it  is  expanded  into  ■ 
foliage,  as  it  were,  of  beantiful  greeniMas  by  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  rewarding"  (Gregory,  Mor.  on  Jot  xix,  49). 
There  may  also  in  Cant,  vii,  8,  "  f  will  go  np  to  tbe 
palm-tree,  I  will  take  hold  of  the  boughs  tbereof,"  be  a 
referencetodimbingforthefniit.  The  Sept.  haB<iva/]q- 
Bofun  tv  rw  foivuttj  cporqvw  tAv  A^f/itat  nAreS.  So 
in  it,  8  and  ebewbm  (e,  g.  Pml  1, 8)  tbe  fhiit  <tf  tbe 
palm  may  be  intended;  but  this  cannot  be  proved. 

(4.)  Tbe  passage  in  Uev.  vii,  9,  where  the  glorified 
of  all  nations  are  described  as  "clothed  with  white  robes 
and  palms  in  their  hands,"  might  seem  to  us  a  purely 
claaaical  image,  drawn  (like  many  of  Paul's  images) 
firom  the  Orask  game^  the  vieton  in  whteh  oai^ed 
palms  in  thdr  handa.  But  we  seem  to  tnoe  here  • 
Jewish  element  abo,  when  we  ooorider  three  paasagea 
in  the  Apoeiypha.  In  1  Haoe.  xiii,  61  Simon  Haocn- 
bmia,  after  the  surrender  of  tbe  tower  at  Jerusalem,  is 
described  as  entering  it  with  music  and  thanksgiving 
'*and  branches  of  pnlm-treee."  In  2  Maoc  x,  7  it  is 
aaid  that  when  Judas  Uaocabmis  had  recovered  the 
Temple  and  the  ei^  "  ttwy  bare  bnnchc*  and  palms, 
and  aang  psalms  aln  unto  Him  that  had  given  them 
good  snoceaa."  In  2  Haec.  xiv,  4  Demetrius  k  preaeoied 
"  with  a  ODwn  of  gold  and  e  palm."  Here  we  see  tbe 
paim-branchee  used  by  Jews  in  token  of  victory  and 
peace.  (Such  indeed  is  the  case  in  tbe  Gospel  narrative, 
John  xii,  IS.)  There  is  a  fourth  pawage  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, aa  comnwmly  published  in  English,  which  ap- 
proximates doaely  to  the  imagery  of  the  Apooatypaa: 
"I  asked  the  angd,  What  are  these?  He  atwwaed 
and  Htd  unto  me.  These  be  tbey  which  have  put  off  the 
mortal  clothing,  and  now  they  are  crowned  mid  receive 
palms.  Then  said  I  unto  tbe  angel.  What  young  per^ 
son  is  it  that  crownetb  them  and  giveth  them  palms  in 
their  hands?  So  he  answered  anid  said  anto  me,  It  is 
the  Son  of  God,  whom  they  have  confteed  in  tbe  worid" 
(2  Eedr.  ii,  44-47).  SeeDAiv. 

PALM-TREE,  Christian  Stmbousm  or.  1.  Tbe 
palm  has  been  among  all  nations  a  symbol  of  victory: 
"  What  is  siguified  by  the  palm,"  says  St.  Grc^ry  tbe 
Great  {ffomi^  on  Eteeh.  u,  17),  "except  tbe  reward  of 
victory  7"  Tbe  primitive  Church  used  it  to  express  the 
triumph  of  the  Christian  ovw  death  through  the  resur- 
reedon.  "The  just  aball flourish  as  tbe  pahn"(PBB.xci, 
18),  over  the  wmld,  the  fleah,  and  the  devil,  iiy  Uie  gen- 
eral ezeretae  of  the  Chriadan  virtues.  The  pabn  la  Uie 
aymbd  of  thoae  cooAicta  which  are  canted  on  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit  (Origen,  in  Joan,  xxi;  Ambroea, 
M  Lkc  pm).  On  the  tombs  tbe  palm 
is  generally  aooompanied  by  the  mono- 
gram of  Christ,  signifying  that  every 
viotory  of  the  Christian  is  due  to  this  di- 
vine name  and  sign, "  By  this  conquer." 
This  intention  appears  very  evident 
when,  as  In  the  preeent  instance  (Bosio, 
Monogram  of  p.  486),  the  raonognun  is  surrounded  by 
Chrlat,  with  pslms.  Perhaps  the  same  BigniAcati<« 
''■"^^'■■'""^  should  be  given  to  the  pahn  joined  to 


the  flgen  4rf  tbe  Good  Shepherd,  or  to  Ite  enmk  vrtU 

ia  ito  hieio^ypbic  sign,  to  the  flab  (Femt,  IT,  xvi,  8.  H, 
48),  or  to  any  other  symbcrtical  figure  of  tlie  Sariio*. 
When  engraved  upon  porUbte  vtidce,  aa  vpoai  jewA 
(Petret,  ibid,  and  18, 26,  etc),  tbe  pake  aeens  to  oqm, 
not  only  victory  already  geiiied,  bat  vicCoey  ia  antacipe- 
tion ;  it  should  tbenfore  serve  to  enooarage  the  Cbris- 
tain  yet  battling  vritb  the  world,  as  it  plaeea  bciora  hii 
igrea  the  reward  wbUk  awaito  the  viator. 

S.  Bnt  the  palm  is  eqtedaUy  Uw  i^Bibol  vtrntarlgr- 
cbm;  for  to  the  early  Christian  deMh  waa  vietwy: 
ibeteftwe  we  oooquer  when  we  fidl,  aays  TertnlliaB 
(^jM>^l);  and  as  St.  Gregory  appositely  recBBrkE(i.c], 
"  it  is  concerning  those  who  have  vaaqoiebed  tbe  M 
enemy  in  tbe  oombat  of  martyrdom,  and  wtio  bow  re- 
joice at  th«r  vietoiyorerthe  world,  that  it  ia  wriaea, 
'  They  have  palmt  in  thdr  hands'"  (Rev.  rii,  9>  Tkt 
palm  of  martyrdom  baa  also  becoa^  in  the  langQ^gc  of 
the  Church,  a  clawcal  and  aacrameotal  expreariwa.  b 
the  diptyche,  the  acta  of  the  martyrs,  and  tbe  martyr, 
obgiea,  we  read :  "  He  bas  received  the  palm  of  awrtyr. 
dom  — he  has  been  crowned  with  the  palm  of  tbe  otar- 
tyrs"  (Cassiodonis,  De  PerataiL  VcmdaL  apad  Rinn.x*, 
78).  St.  Agatba  replied  to  the  tyiaM,*'If  you  do  out 
lend  my  body  upon  tlie  ndt,m7  aool  cannot  mUr  Ae 
paradiaeofOodwiththepalmof martyidoBB."  Thnsii 
has  become  the  custom  to  paint  martyra  with  a  palm  ia 
th^  bands ;  and  tbe  tymbol  ia  ao  commoa  tkat  ao  eoc 
can  misunderstand  it.  "To  tbe  people  tlie  pain  aigniie* 
that  the  valiant  athletes  have  gauted  tbe  Tictarr"  (Cts- 
aiodonia^Karjar.i,38).  Eadi  of  then,  oaya  BdDannac 
{Da  JSeeL  Tt-ftway*.  id,  10),  ia  reprcoantad  witk  the  ft- 
dal  Instmment  of  hb  torture;  tlw  atlribato  egwrnoa  ts 
all  is  the  pahn.  In  the  moaaio  of  St.  Faxedua  (Ciam> 
|uni,  Fee  ifon.  t.  xi,  tabu  xlv),  on  evety  aide  of  the  gets 
arch  are  seen,  exactly  according  to  tbe  Apocalyptt 
(vii,  9),  a  vaat  multitnde  of  petaens,  the  great  mnltiwde 
whom  no  man  can  nombcr,  having  patnae  in  tbcar  haadn 
Other  mosaica  have  two  pdm-treea  spanning  (be  wWc 
picture,  and  bearing  fhdla  whloh  are  tlw  eatfalesn  of  the 
martyr'arewarda,  Tbbtymbol  had  previeady  faeea  ase4 
in  the Cataoomba.  On iU the monamcmto  mniaiiMiet 
our  Lord  between  Sl  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  tbe  paba-tm 
is  g«ierally  aunnonnted  by  a  pbonix,  a  doublie  symbot 
of  tbe  reeurrectioQ  given  to  the  qioatle  to  tbe  GeiUilei^ 
because  be  was  tbe  Otet  and  moat  ncalona  psaaeiwr  «f 
thia  consoling  doctrine. 

8.  Tbe  pahn  is  doohtkaa  often  faond  vpea  tiie  tmmlbt 
of  bitbfiil  ones  who  were  not  maityn;  aoase  of  tbeae 
bear  dates  earlier  than  those  of  the  pereecotions  (Aria- 
ghi,  ii,  089).  It  had  becoote  soch  a  eomrooa  insnasnral 
that  moulds  were  made  of  it  in  baked  clay  (D'Agia- 
court,  TerrtM  eHile$,  xxxiv,  i),  which  were  taed  as  an 
expeditioas  means  of  stamping  the  form  of  a  pafaa  apoa 
the  fteah  Unte  of  tbe  haiH,  a  very  nsefal  ajqwlieni  ia 
the  extreme  basto  wbicb.  In  dmea  of  paBBnt■o■^  was 
necessary  in  soch  dandeatine  burials. 

Be  this  aa  it  may,  it  was  none  tbe  leea  eert^  that 
tbe  palm  was  frequently  used  as  a  symbol  of  martyr, 
dom.  There  were  palms  upon  tbe  tomb  of  Gaioa,  both 
a  pope  and  a  martyr.  Tbey  were  also  mi  those  of  tbe 
martyrs  Tiburtius,  Valerians,  Haximiaous,  fiMind  in  the 
confession  of  Cecil  (Aringhi,  ii,  642) ;  the  titolos  of  tbe 
young  martyr  FILUHENA  abows  a  palm  aoMOg  the 
inatromentaoftortare(Penet,T,xlii,8)i  there  are sev^ 
eral  other  examples  found  in  Boldetti  (p.  288).  It  seema 
difficult  to  miatake  tbe  indications  of  martyrdom  on  cna 
sepulchral  stone  (Poret,  V,  xxxvii,  120),  where  tbe  it- 
ceased  is  represented  as  standing  with  a  palm  in  the 
left  hand  anl  a  orown  in  the  right,  a  cartonrfi  ra  fnM 
bearing  tbe  inaoription,  (I)NOCBNTIK&  DTIOS 
KI(LIA).  A  alnribv  intention  may  be  foond  In 
palms  which  are  traced  upon  the  smeco  eavdcpiai 
vsses  of  blood  (Bottari,  tab.  cd  aq.),  and  in  tboae  wUch 
deomte  the  disk  of  aome  lamps  whicb  wcie  bofned 
fore  the  tombs  of  martyrs^QlaitaU,  ilafc  jbeivab  pL  ii^ 
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But  wl^  ik  b  crtdiOiMtliit  dw  pibi  it  flonmoa 
>  all  Ouistiu  Mpulebna,  it  Mknra  that  it  ii  not  ■ 
aigBornuutyrdoiaiaftliaKwlMnitisDotJtMned 
a  otber  ^mbola  wbioh  m  neogniKd  aa  certain,  sach 
s  inscription  expneung  a  violeot  death,  the  inatn- 
MDts  of  mai^nloin,  or  neaa  or  dotbs  staioed  with 
Aood.  PapdHpeh  and  MabiUon  mn  of  the  opinion 
hat  Umm  two  ■jnbob  tboold  be  taken  together,  lo 
hat  the  palm  aHm*,  wicboul  tha  raw  of  blood,  waa  not 
1  sufficient  proof  of  maityrdon.  Boldetti  h<Ma  that 
bey  should  be  taken  Mftarately,  «e  having  the  Hme 
ralue.  Nocwithatanding  thia  declantion,  Fabretti  ex- 
lud«8  the  palm,  and  affirms  that,  in  the  reeogniUon  of 
wly  bcKliea,  it  ia  founded  00I7  upon  the  vase  of  Wood. 
Ufcer  thia^Mwaion  (_Atiliq.mtd.av.tli»»ert.  Irii)  ahows 
.hat  the  pnlm  akme  is  not  anffleient  pimf  of  marQrrd<Hn. 
Lastly.  Benadiet  XIT  (JM  BetO^.  ef  Om.  IT,  li, 
vhile  he  eitoB  the  device, dedaics  nsreitbekaa  "that 
:n  ctaepnedMofthoaewbosaperintendtbeexoavatimi 
>f  cemeteries,  the  only  groand  on  wbieb  it  teats  ia^  not 
Jie  palm,  but  tb«  vase  stained  with  Uood."— Msitigigr, 
Diet,  dea  AnHq.  Chrit.  au  v.  Palme. 

Palm-treen,  Crrr  of  (Dent,  xxzir,  8 ;  Jndg.  i,  16 ; 
Lii,  13;  2  Chron.  xxriii,  16).  See  JCBICUO;  Palm- 
TBEB. 

Palmyra.   See  Tjumiob. 

Palombo,  Babtolomeo,  sa  Italian  painter,  was 
born  mt.  Borne  about  1610,  and  studied  under  Pietro  da 
CoTtona.  Palombo  ia  higblj  eommeoded  by  Orlandi; 
and  L^nxi  says  be  waa  one  of  Ortona'a  best  acholare. 
There  an  only  two  pidnrea  by  him  at  Bone— Ml  akar> 
pieoe  in  the  eliwreh  of  SbOinseppc^  and  another  vfS. 
Maria  Jfadtdem  H  Paggi,  now  placed  in  the  church 
of  Si.  fmr*\M  «'  Uonti,  Thcss  woAs  srs  well  designed, 
stmif;  in  coloring,  excellent  in  ohiaioaouro,  and  the  fig- 
ures are  eztrsmely  giaeeAiL  He  probably  painted 
much  for  the  colkciiona.  He  was  living  in  1066.  See 
Spooner,  Bi(^  Hi$L  o/tke  Fimt  ArU,u,  647. 

Palsy  (Gr,  irapSktmc,  which,  however,  only  occurs 
in  the  Mew  Testament  in  the  adjective  form  irapaXvTf 
Kwc,  etc,  om  imUtm  with  paltji)  is  property  a  disorder 
which  deprina  the  limbs  of  srasatiott  w  moUon,  or  both ; 
and  it  is  nsndly  attended  with  imbeeili^  of  mind— nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  ^oe  ita  immediate  cause  ia  a 
coapressioD  on  the  braia   The  pslsy  of  tlie  Mew  Tes- 
tament ia  a  diaease  of  very  wide  import,  Hsny  Inflrmi- 
tiee  seem  to  have  been  compreliended  under  it.  1.  The 
Apqplexgi  a  psrslytio  shock  which  affected  the  whole 
body.    9.  The  Hem^legy,  w^ich  alfects  and  psralyxea 
only  one  ride  of  the  body.  8.  The  ParapUgjf,  which 
paialyxee  all  the  parte  of  the  system  below  the  heck.  4. 
The  Caialtp&if  is  eanaed  by  a  contraction  of  the  musctea 
ia  the  whole  or  part  of  the  body  (&  g.  in  the  hands),  and 
ia  very  dangerona.   The  effects  npon  the  pans  aeized 
are  very  vidknt  and  deadly.  For  instance,  when  a  per- 
•on  is  struck  with  it,  if  his  hand  happens  to  be  extended, 
he  is  unable  to  draw  it  back.   If  the  hand  is  not  ex- 
tended wben  he  is  etntck  with  the  disease,  he  is  unable 
to  extend  it.   It  sppeara  diminUied  in  size  and  dried 
up.    Hence  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  it 
awUhertdkwtdfX  King8xiii,4,6;  Zech.xi,  17;  Hatt. 
zii,  10-18;  John  T,  8).    6.  The  CVun^).    This,  in  Ori- 
CDtsl  countries,  is  a  fearful  malady,  and  by  no  means 
Dnfreqoent.   It  is  canaed  by  the  ctdils  trf  the  night. 
The  limliSi  when  seised  with  it,  rem^  irnmovaUe; 
•mtiiiMs  tamed  in,  and  aonetimea  onl^  in  the  aame 
pontion  ss  when  they  were  ftnrt  seized.  The  person 
tficted  resembles  a  man  imdergoing  the  torturt,  and 
experiences  nearly  the  same  exquisite  sufferings  (Hatt 
riii,  6 ;  Luke  vii,  2).   Onr  Saviour  is  recorded  to  have 
DtiracukHisly  cured  several  paralytics  (Matt  iv,  24 ; 
Tiii,lS;  ix,S;6;  BbAli,8,4;  LitlnT,18;  Jobnr,6). 

See  pARALTTtC 

Pal'tl  (Heb.  PaUi',  "^a^B,  sy  deUvtrmee;  Sept. 
taXrOtSon  of  Bapha  of  the  tnbe  itf  6ei^^in,andone 


of  Aetwdn  sect  ont  by  Mosm  flffwab.  xiii,  8> 
B.G16&7. 

Pal'tiel  (Heb.  PaUid',  ilt-^if,  dOlKnmee  of 

God;  Sept  4>aXn4X),  son  of  AEzan,  and  chief  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Issacbar,  one  of  those  appointed  to  divide 
the  Promised  Land  among  the  tribes  on  their  entrance 
into  it  (Numb,  xxxiv,  26).  B.C  1618.  See  Pualtiel, 
which  in  the  Hebrew  ia  the  same  form, 

Fal'Ute  (Heb./'oW,''B^B,  aame  aa  Patii  [q.v.J; 
Sept.  ^aXri),  the  Gwtile  name  of  Heles,  one  of  David's 
captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  26) ;  the  same  name,  probably,  as 
pRLOMtTB  (q.  r.)  in  the  parallel  paaeage  (1  Chron.  xi,  27), 
and  aucb  seems  to  have  been  the  reading  fbllowed  by 
the  Alex.  US.  in  2  Sam.  The  Psshito-Syriae,  however, 
supports  the  Hebrew,  "ChokiU  of  Pelat."  But  in 
1  Chron.  xxvii,  10, "  Helez  the  Pelonite,"  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  is  again  mentioned  aa  capuin  of  24,000  men 
of  David's  army  for  the  seventh  month,  and  the  balance 
of  evidence  therefore  inclines  to  "Pelonite"  ss  the  true 
reading.  The  variation  arose  from  a  confusion  between 
the  letteis  31  and  a.  In  the  Syriac  <rf  1  Chron.  both 
naffings  are  comlaDed,  and  Hcles  is  deaeribed  as  "of 
Fdt&n."— Smith. 

Pain,  PmsB  n  u  (PobAnau^  or  Petnu  dt  Pa- 
tade),  a  patriareb  of  Jemnlero,  waa  bom  in  Talambon, 
BrsMB,  about  1277.  Sen  of  Gerard  de  k  Pain,  a  noble- 
man of  Talambon,  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  D<»ninic 
at  Paris,  taught  with  auceees  in  that  university,  and 
became  in  1817  deBnilor  of  the  province  ofFrance.  In 
the  following  year  John  XXII  appointed  him  nuncio  to 
Flanders  to  make  a  treaty  of  peaioe;  bnt  he  did  not  amy 
ceed  in  this  negotiation,  which,  on  the  contrary,  created 
many  enemies.  In  1880  the  ssme  pope  consecrated  him 
patriarch  of  Jeruaalem  and  adminiatrator  of  the  Inahop- 
ric  of  Nicosia,  in  Cj^tras.  Pierre  went  immediately  to 
Palestine,  and  neglected  nothing  to  engage  the  anltan 
of  Egypt  to  ahow  himself  more  favorable  to  Chiistians. 
His  efforts  remaining  witbont  aucoeaa  be  returned  to 
France,  and  preached  in  1881  a  new  cmaade;  but  bta 
appeal  was  not  beard.  He  was  at  the  same  dme  ap- 
pointed apostolic  administrator  of  the  bishopric  of  Cou- 
serans.  He  died  in  Paris  Jan.  81, 18^  This  prelate 
baa  left  a  great  number  of  works;  the  principal  onea 
are,  Commtnlaire$  npon  the  third  and  fourth  bofAs  of 
the  StHlmoe*  of  P.  Lombard  (Venice,  1498 ;  Paris,  1814, 
1U7,  fbL.  and  1680,  2  v(ik.fci.)t—€imeordam!a  $ur  la 
8mm  th  at.  nomm  (Salamanca,  16U,  M.)  i—Ser' 
mom,  (fa  TVa^WTS  <(  StmeHi  (Antwerp,  1871,  fbl.) 
Traiti  de  la  Puimmee  eediriatique  (Paris,  1M6,  foL). 
See  tichard  et  Quiitif,  Script,  ordwif  Pradieatorum ; 
TouroQ,  Hill,  dea  Hommet  ilbairt*  de  SahU-Dominiqw, 

228-287^Hoefer,  Norn.  Bioff.  GMrak,  xxxix,  1 19. 

Palndanoa  (Jean  van  den  Brodi),  a  Belgian  theo- 
logian, waa  bom  at  Mechlin  in  1665,  and  died  at  Loii- 
vain  in  1680^  In  the  latter  city  be  taught  theology 
and  the  holy  Scripturea,  and  wrote  several  works  of  pi- 
ety  and  cmtroversy;  among  others,  FmficjtB  Iheologicm 
adeemu  wrU  Dei  corrvpUloM  (Antwerp,  1620-^,  2 
vola.8vo). 

Falndannt,  Hbnri,  a  Frsnoscan  friar,  flourished 
at  liege  in  the  17tb  century.  He  translated  from  the 
Spani^  of  Didier  de  la  Vega  Cortatmet  et  eaxrcHia  pia 
(Cologne,  1610,  2  vols.  12tdo),  and  Paraditus  gloria 
Sanetonm  (ibid.  1610, 8vo).  See  Tal^  Andr^,  £01, 
Sdgica;  Paquot,  if  in.  voL  ix. — Ho^er,  Jfouv.  Biog, 
GMnde,  xxxix,  120. 

PWBbcsotla,  a  IMtiI  criebnted  by  all  the  inhab> 
itanis  of  Boeotia  that  they  might  engage  in  the  warship 
of  Atbepe  Itonia.  While  thia  national  featival  histed  it 
waa  unlawful  to  carry  on  war ;  and  aocordingly,  if  it  00- 
cozred  in  the  course  of  a  war,  hostilities  were  forthwith 
interrupted  by  the  proclamation  of  trace  between  the 
contending  parties. 

Pamelina,  Jaoos,  a  Dutch  divine  of  note,  was  bom 
May  11, 1686,  4t  Btngei^    His  fkUwr  waa  ul  o^ocr 
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onder  Charles  V.  iteob  atudkd  at  BnigM^  LouTain, 
Pui^and  FadiM.  After  b»  Rtuni  to  HoUuKHhaUni- 
vtnaty  oT  Loavain  coofemd  npM  bba  Um  dcfciw  of 
D,D^  and  he  was  given  tfa«  eanonry  Id  his  natire  place. 
He  there  collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  for  a  crit- 
ical edition  of  the  fathers,  but  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out  he  left  bit  native  country  and  went  to  St.  Omer, 
where  he  was  appointed  arcbdeaooo.  He  was  next 
provoac  of  St  Saviour^  at  Utrecht.  While  aboat  to 
take  poaseasion  of  the  Inahopric  of  Hetz,  to  which  posi- 
tion he  was  appointed  by  Philip  II,  he  died  at  Mens, 
Sept.  18,  1687.  He  wrote,  Litargiea  Latvwrvm  (CoL 
1A71,  2  vols.  4to) : — Cataiogus  eommaiarioruin  in  um- 
vertam  Btbliam:  —  ComtmaUarii  m  Hbrum  JaditA,  in 
fpi^olant  Pauli  ad  Pkiiemonem,  besides  his  splendid 
editions  of  the  works  of  St.  Cyprian,  TertulUan,  and 
Rfaabanos  Haunia.  "  The  oommentariea  of  thia  author 
upon  Tertulliao,"  aaya  Dupin,  "are  both  learned  and 
useftil;  but  he  dlgreaMi  too  nwA  tma  bis  suljeet,  and 
brings  in  things  of  no  use  to  the  understanding  of  his 
author."  Dupin  passes  much  the  same  Judgment  on 
Puoelius's  labors  on  Cyprian.  All  the  later  editors  of 
these  two  fathers  have  spoken  well  of  Pamelins,  and 
have  transcribed  his  best  notes  into  their  editions.  See 
JScher,  Al^emeiiui  GtUXrUn- Uxikcn,  m,  1214;  An- 
dreas, BibL  Btiff.  p.  426 ;  Teissier,  Elogfg,  li,  98 ;  Tkeolo- 
gUdie$  UitiMnal-LaKikimf  n  t.;  DariioA  lAegctop.  Bib- 
ttVr.i.T.  CJ.H.W.) 

PanuiMOblna,  Sr.,  a  fdend  and  oontndpomy  of 
St  Jerome  (q.  v.),  was  a  senator  at  Rume,  and  stood 
high  in  the  esteem  of  hb  coaotiymen.  B«ng  persuaded 
of  the  value  of  a  religious  life,  the  death  of  bis  wife  con- 
strained him  to  tnm  aside  fVom  society,  and  he  em- 
braced an  ascetic  life.  He  died  in  a  convent  in  410. 
Jerome,  who  was  bis  intimate  asaodate  and  friend  from 
youth  up,  carried  on  a  oorreapondeiiGe  with  Pammachi- 
us,  which  is  of  historical  value  to  the  ecde^asUcal  stu- 
dent Jerome  in  his  letters,  as  also  Augustine  and 
Paulinos  of  Nolu  in  theirs,  extols  the  virtuous  Ufe  of 
Pammachius,eBpeciaUythepbilanthroi^  labors  in  which 
heabounded.  SeeZiJdder,J!>6eKinAitroi9MM(Gotha, 
I86fi). 

PamptaUlU,  a  Christian  martyr,  waa  ao  Eaatent 
prelate  of  such  extensive  learning  that  be  was  called  a 
second  Origen.  He  was  a  native  of  Phoenicia,  was  bom 
probably  at  Beiytus,  and  educated  by  Frieriiis,  aftcc 
whieb  he  waa  received  into  the  body  of  the  de^  at 
Oesarea,  where  he  eatabUabed  a  Hbraiy,  aod  lived  in  tbe 
I«actice  of  every  Christian  virtue.  He  was  a  man  of 
imfound  learning,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  aod  the  writinga  at  the  early 
Church  fathers.  Jerome  states  that  Pampbilus  copied 
most  of  the  worka  of  Origen  with  his  own  band;  and, 
assisted  by  Eusebiuis  gave  a  correct  copy  of  tbe  Old 
Testament,  which  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  igno- 
rance or  oegltgence  of  fbrmer  tianseriben.  H«  likewise 
gave  lectures  on  literary  and  religious  subjects  in  an 
academy  established  by  him  for  that  purpose,  unUI 
A.D.307,  when  he  was  apprehended  and  carried  before 
Urban,  the  governor  of  PaleeLine.  Urban,  having  in 
vain  endeavored  to  turn  htm  to  paganism,  ordered  him 
to  be  tortured  severely,  and  to  be  imprisoned;  which 
was  accordingly  done.  He  was  beheaded  in  A.D.  809. 
I^philua  founded  a  llbmry  at  Gnsarea,  chiefly  comusl- 
ing  of  ecclesiastical  works^  which  became  celebrated 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  It  waa  destroyed  be- 
fore the  middle  of  tbe  7th  century.  He  constantly  lent 
and  gave  away  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Both  Eusebi- 
us  and  Jerome  speak  in  the  higheat  terms  of  his  piety 
and  benevolence.  Jerome  states  that  Pamphilns  com- 
posed an  apology  for  Origen  before  Euaebius ;  but  at  a 
later  period,  having  discovered  that  the  work  which  he 
had  taken  for  Pamphilos's  was  only  the  first  book  of 
Kusebiua's  apology  for  Origen,  he  denied  that  PamphUus 
wrote  anything  exeept  short  letters  to  his  friends.  The 
toitb  seana  to  be  that  the  first  Ave  books  of  the  Apolo- 


Sf/or  Oriffm  mre  eompoaed  by  EmMm  and  Pan^ 
Ills  Jointly,  and  the  nxtli  book  1^  EaaabiBB  alosi^  ^ 
tin  deatb  of  Pampihilal.  Another  mifc  lAkfa  Piss- 
phikis  eflhctod  in  oocjimcttoD  with  Eosdrins  wmt  ma  tA- 
tion  of  the  Stptnagint,  fnm  the  text  in  Origen'a  Bm- 
pla.  This  edition  waa  ^erally  used  in  tbe  EaMsa 
Chnnb.  Hootfaueon  and  Fabrieiua  hare  poUisbid 
CmtmU  ^lAe  Act$  o/ilu  ApoaUe$  aa  a  work  of  Pm- 
philnat  bat  thb  is  in  aD  probability  the  ptoditciion  «f 
ataterwriter.  Eoaebiua  wrote  a ({/'Ani^pAsbu^iB 
three  books,  which  is  now  eotiiely  lost,  with  the  excqn- 
tion  of  a  few  fragmsnla,  aod  even  of  these  tbe  gentdae- 
nees  is  extremely  doabtifiiL  We  have,  however,  nodcn 
of  him  in  Eusebius  {Hirt,  Ecda.  vii,  88%  and  in  the 
JM  Viri»  lUuMtribma  and  other  works  of  Jerome.  See 
&nith,  Diet,  of  Gnet  aitd  Romm  Biog.  tmd  JfgtkA 
a.  T.;  Hagenbacb,  Hi»L  of  DocU  i,  880;  Neaoder,  <X 
Him.  i,  720;  OiCMtar,  Eodet.  HiA  i,  118,  144;  Akog, 
Pcrtroft9is,{84;  Vnmna^  Hitt  ifftkB  Em^  Ymt^ 
Ckriaiamtf  (Dottrinet,  p.  411);  Lardner,  CnditSis, 
pt  ii,  c  69,  and  the  authorities  Uiere  quoted.  (J.  H.W.) 

Famptaylla  (Or.  nfa/ifvXta,  of  eetry  raer),  a  pnv- 
vince  in  the  southern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  having  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south,  Cilicia  on  the  east,  PisitSa 
on  the  north,  aod  Lycia  on  the  wait  It  waa  MDly  ty- 
poeite  tbe  island  of  Cyprus;  and  tbe  aea  between  the 
coast  and  the  island  is  called  in  Acta  (xxvii,  5)  tbe 
sea  of  Pamphylia.  Tbe  diief  eitiea  of  thia  ptorinee 
were  Perga  and  Attalia.  It  aeenu  in  early  Uat*  to 
have  been  lees  conuderable  than  ritha"  of  the  cootign- 
oiis  districts;  for  in  tbe  Persian  war,  while  CWda  coe- 
(ributed  a  hundred  ships  and  Lyda  flftjr,  FanphyEa 
sent  only  thirty  (Herod,  vii  91, 93).  Tlie  naate  pnb> 
ably  then  embraced  Uttle  more  than  tbe  creawnt  of 
comparatively  level  groar>d  between  Taurus  and  the  sea. 
To  the  north,  along  the  heights  of  Tauma  itaetf,  was  the 
region  of  I^sidia,  The  Roman  oi^anization  of  tbe 
conntry,  however,  gave  a  wider  range  to  the  term  Pbb- 
phylia.  In  St  Paul's  time  it  was  not  (mly  a  regukr 
province,  but  tbe  emperor  daodius  had  united  Lytii 
with  it(I}ioCasa.lz,17),atidimibably  aboagoodpait 
of  liridia.  However,  in  the  N.T.  tbe  three  terns  aie 
used  as  distinct  The  greater  part  of  it  was  wild  and 
mountainous,  but  intersected  by  beautiful  valcB.  It  pre- 
sented a  great  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  ranging  fr«a 
the  perpetual  snow  rc^n  aa  the  summits  of  Tanner 
down  to  tbe  orange-groves  that  to  thia  day  coeitde 
the  town  of  Adalia.  The  soatheni  aspect  and  sbettcied 
utoatimi  of  tbe  ooast  ^ve  it  a  temperatgie  higher  thaa 
that  of  most  parta  of  I^estine.  Among  the  moat  into- 
esting  natural  cnriorities  of  Pamphylia  may  be  reckoned 
the  river  Catarrbactes,  which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  lake 
Teogitia,  a  Uttle  to  the  south  of  Antioch  in  Hsidia,  rolb 
iu  calcareous  waters  down  to  tbe  sea  near  Attaleia, 
where  they  pour  over  the  clif^  into  the  Levant ;  Grom 
this  circumstance  the  rivo'  takes  ila  name.  Its  bed,  or 
rather  its  beds,  near  the  tomin^m  of  ita  conne^  an 
continually  changing,  so  that  it  becomes  diflicalt  to 
identify  the  poeition  of  any  ancient  sites  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  river.  The  Tiew.firDm  the  sea  of  theee  wateifaQi 
is  very  striking^  and  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  falls  at 
Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  The  valleys  are  rich  and  fcf 
tile,  but  towards  the  sea  unhealthy ;  it  ie  however  prob- 
able that  their  dinate  has  deteriorated  in  modem  times, 
like  that  of  the  whole  sea-coast  from  EpheaoseaMwardL 
At  the  mouth  of  the  rivets  respectively  were  sitmied 
tbe  important  cities  of  Attaleia,  Perga,  Aapendus,  tnd 
Side;  so  that  Pamphylia,  though  tme  of  the  smallestrf 
tbe  provinoes  into  which  Axia  Minor  was  divided,  was 
by  no  means  the  least  in  consequence. 

It  was  in  Pamphylia  that  St  Paul  first  entered  Am 
Minor,  after  preaching  tlie  Gospel  in  Cyprus.  He  and 
BamalMU  suled  np  the  river  Cestros  to  Perga  (Acta  xin, 
18).  Here  they  were  abandoned' by  thdr  sabordinate 
companion  John-Mark;  a  circumatance  which  is  alluded 
to  again  with  much  feeling,  and  with  a  pointed  mendm 
of  the  place  wber^^S9f;^«ti9^^^e,^<Acta  xv,88). 
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It  nigbt  be  the  pain  of  tfais  aepftiatioa  wbicb  indaoed 
and  BunabM  to  iMvcFuga  without  delay;  They 
did  however  pieaeh  the  Qospel  there  on  tbdr  retam 
rrom  the  interior  (Acte  xiv,  24,  S5).  We  BUy  conclude, 
from  Acta  u,  10,  that  there  were  many  Jewt  in  the  prov- 
ince ;  and  poaMbly  Per^  had  a  aynagogue.  The  two 
miaiionaries  finally  left  Pamphylia  by  iu  chief  Beaport, 
Attalia.  We  do  not  know  that  Sb  Paul  was  aver  in  this 
district  again ;  but  many  yean  afterwards  he  sailed  near 
its  coast,  passing  through  "  the  aea  of  Cilicia  and  I'am- 
pbylia"  on  hie  way  to  •  town  of  I^ycia  (Acta  xxvii,  b). 
We  notice  here  the  accurate  order  ^theae  geographical 
terms,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  land-Journey  we  ob- 
serve bow  nridia  and  Pamphylia  oocor  in  true  rela- 
tions, both  in  going  and  returning  (fi'c  Tlipyttv  rqc 
tlaftfvXiac  . , .  Ax»  rijc  UipYtt  «c  'Avrioximv  Tqc 
niatiiaf,  xiii,  18, 14;  iuK^opric  r^v  Tlimliav  HXdov 
tt'c  na/ifvyiov,  xiv,  24).  Pamphylia  waa  then  a  flour- 
iafaing  oommerdal  province;  the  rivers,  now  Mlted  up, 
or  rendered  useless  for  ships  by  the  fonnation  of  bars 
across  their  mouths,  were  then  navigable  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Cimon  sailed  up  the  river  Eurymedon 
with  his  army  as  far  as  Aspendus,  and  the  Oestrus  was 
navigable  in  the  time  of  Str^  up  to  Peiga  tor  ehitw  of 
heavy  harden.  The  wbde  province  is  remarkable  for 
its  natural  beauties,  ita  ftnna  and  flora  are  varied  and 
abnndanC,  and  the  reaaarches  of  Tchiatebeff  (i4i«e  iff- 
MHn!  [FUia,  185B],  voL  Ui)  show  that  in  these  nepects 
it  was  surpassed  hy  no  proving  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
climate,  like  that  of  Lycia  and  CiUcia,  is  highly  favor- 
able to  this  result;  the  mean  temperature  is  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  countries  under  the  nme  panllels  of 
latitude,  and  the  summers  approach  those  of  the  tropics : 
that  portion  of  Eoiope  which  moat  neariy  reaembies  it 
is  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  inhaUtants, 
like  a  portion  of  those  in  the  neighboring  provinces — 
Lyda  and  Cilicia — were  mild  and  courteous  in  manners, 
and  greatly  addicted  to  commerce,  to  which  indeed  tbey 
were  led  by  the  peculiariy  favorable  situation  of  the 
country.  Attains  built  Attain  in  order  to  command 
the  trade  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  result  (tally  an- 
swered hia  expectations.  At  the  same  time  this  com- 
mendation of  the  race  inhabiting  these  provinces  must 
be  restricted  within  narrow  limits.  The  I^sitltans  were 
famous  robbers ;  the  higher  r^ons  of  Cilicia  were  in- 
fested by  predatory  tribes,  and  piracy  was  the  profession 
of  great  numbers  on  the  sea-coast  Even  the  Pam- 
phylians  themselves  were  not  free  from  the  like  impu- 
tation, in  proportion  as  they  receded  towards  the  moon- 
tains.  Paul  conid  not  ensa  Monnt  Taunts  without 
being  **  in  peril  of  robbers.'*  Compared,  however,  with 
the  Cappadocians^  the  Lycaonians,  and  the  nsidians, 
the  inbabitanta  nf  I^mphylia  may  be  regarded  as  a  dv- 
■lized  and  inoflfenrive  race.  Various  accounts  have 
been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Pamphylians.  Some 
ny  they  were  a  mixed  race,  composed  of  a  number  of 
amalgamated  tribes,  and  benee  their  name  Ilii/i^tiXoi 
C  mingled  tribes").  This  appean  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus  (viii,  91)  and  Pausanias  (vii,  8).  Others 
maintain  that  they  sprang  from  a  Dorian  chief  called 
PampkgluM  (Rawlinsun's  Mend,  iii,  276,  note) ;  others 
from  Piuaphftf,  the  daughter  of  Rhaciua  (Steph.  Byz. 
a.  v.).  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  there  was  an  ancient 
iribe  of  this  name,  speaking  a  language  of  ita  own,  and 
which  in  more  recoit  times  partly  amalgamated  with 
the  Greeka  who  overran  A^lGnor.  It  is  this  language 
tn  wUeli  Luke  refers  in  Ada  ii,  10.  It  was  probably  a 
baobarons  pafou,  known  only  to  the  residents  in  the 
little  province  of  Pamphylia(comp.Arrian,44nai.i,26); 
and  hence  the  astonishment  of  those  who  beard  the 
apostles  speak  it. 

The  greater  part  of  Punphylia  ia  now  thinly  popu- 
lated, and  its  aoH  uneultivaled.  There  an  still  a  few 
little  towns  and  viOagaa  near  the  coast,  surrounded  1^ 
fruitful  fields  and  luxuriant  orchards.  Some  of  these 
occupy  ancient  sties,  and  contain  the  remains  of  former 
grandeor.   See  Gonybeare  and  Uowaon, /.^/i  qmf  .^i**- 


tka  of  St  Paul,!,  US;  Smith,  I>iel.  o/ ClatM.Geog.t.y, 
See  Asia  Mihob. 

Pan  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  following 
wwds  in  the  original.    See  Dish. 

1.  K^r,  "iv^  or  "i'S  {firom  US,  to  coot),  a  batm 
of  metal  used  for  boiling  or  stewing  (1  Sam.  ii,  14 ;  Sept, 
Xf'^ijra  riv  ftiyav;  Vulg.  tebtUot);  also  as  a  laver  (as 
ganmlly  rendered)  or  bann  for  washing  (Exod.  xxx, 
18 ;  Sept.  Xovrqpa ;  Vulg.  labrum ;  I  Kings  vii,  88,  40, 
48;  Sept.  xvrptMcavXovc ;  Mkx.  xvrppyaiXovfi  Tnlg. 
htterta) ;  and  (with  niK)  a  ftnustr  for  eanj'ing  flra 
(Zeeh.  xii,  6 ;  A.V. "  hearth Sept.  takhv  wvpoc ;  Vulg. 
eofauiuni  igm$) ;  finally  a  wooden  piaf/orm  fiom  which 
to  speak  (2  Cbnn.  vi,  18;  A.  V.  "pnl^'^i  doubtkaa 
from  its  round  form.   See  Lavkb. 

2.  Mackabdth,  T^H^  (from  H^H  obe.,  prob.  to  cool  ,- 
comp.  Arab.  khuboMa,  to  prepare  food),  a  shallow  vessel 
or  gridd^  used  for  baking  cakes  (Lev.  ii,  6 ;  vi,  14  [A.  V. 
21];  vii,  9;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  29  ["flat  pUte,"  marg. 
A. v.]  I  Ezek.  iv,  8) ;  SepL  r^avov ;  Vulg.  tartaffO ap- 
parently a  shallow  pan  or  plate,  like  that  used  by  Be- 
dawln  and  Syrians  for  baking  or  dresnng  rapidly  their 
cakea  of  meal,  such  aa  ware  ned  in  legal  oUatiooa.  See 
Caxm. 

8.  Mimtik,  nn!^  a  flat  veaael  or  jifate  for  baUng 
eakea  (S  Sam.  xiii,  9;  Sept.  rirfavoif).  Oesenina  s^yi 
the  e^rmdogy  ia  mcertain,  but  anggeets  that  the  weed 
may  be  derived  (Vom  a  root  tt^to  or  }Tll|^=Anb.  AO- 
ray,  to  ikme,  and  was  applied  to  the  pan  because  it  was 
kept  bright.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between  thia 
and  the  preceding  word  may  be  that  the  maerith  was 
used  dry,  while  the  ntackahdth  was  employed  for  coiA- 
ing  in  oil.    See  Baxb. 

4.  Sir,  "l'<p,  a  deep  vessel  used  for  cooking  food  (Exod. 
xxvii,  8),  properly  a  large  (sea  2  Kings  iv,  86)  pot  (as 
usually  rendered)  or  caldron  (as  rendered  in  Jer.  i,  18; 
Ui,  18,  19;  Ezek.  xi,  8,  7, 11);  especially  for  boiling 
meat,  placed  during  the  process  on  three  stoDca  (Burck- 
hardt,A'o/ei  on  fierf.i,68;  Niebuhr,Z>eaer.di>  TjlniN^ 
p.  46 ;  Lane,  ifod.  Eg.  i,  161).    See  Caldron. 

h.  Parur,  l^l^  (SepL  x^rpa ;  Vulg.  o^),  a  veieel 
used  for  baking  the  manna  (Numb,  xi,  8),  for  holding 
soup  (Judg.  vi,  19;  A.  V.  "pot'O,  and  for  boiling  flesh 
(1  Sam.  ii,  14, "  pot").  Oeaenius  says  it  is  for  'l^'lKf, 
heat,  from  *^RB=Arab./>^,  to  boil,  FUist  queatkma 
this,  and  derives  it  from  ,  to  excavate,  to  deepen. 
See  Pot. 

6.  TModiAA,  ninVx  (pL  of  HH^S),  large  dishes  or 
platten  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  18 ;  Sept.  Ai^n c ;  Vulg,  oUm). 
The  e^^te  nn^X,  UeUckati,  denotes  a  dish  which 
may  be  held  in  the  baud  and  tuned  over  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wiping  it  (2  Kings  xxi,  18);  in  Prov.xix,24; 
xxvi,18,itisuBedbDidcal]yoftbeboaoin.  SeePlAT> 

TKR. 

7.  MartAiihtih,  m^nn^  (fh)m  tin^,  to  bubble  over), 
a  talk  for  boiling  owat  (Lev.  ii,  7 ;  vii,  9 ;  "  frying-pan"). 
See  Fmmio-FAN. 

i.  GntkXi^C,mpotil  £8dr,i,lS;  2Uaccvii,8); 
but  myaw'Cf  iv^  to  ftrotf  (2  Blacc  vii,  "  fiy  in  the  pan"). 
SealtoABT. 

Pan  ia  the  name  of  the  chief  god  of  pastures^  forests, 
and  flocks  amon^  the  ancient  Greeka.  The  later  ra- 
tionalizing mytbologists,  misconceiving  the  meaning  of 
bis  tuune  (fldv),  which  they  confounded  with  rb  war, 
"  the  whole,"  or  "  the  universe,"  whereas  it  is  more  prob- 
ably connected  with  warn  (Lat. patco),  "to  feed,"  "to 
pasture,"  represented  him  as  a  personiflration  of  the  uni- 
verse; but  there  ia  abstdntely  nothing  in  the  myth  to 
warrant  such  a  notion.  Pan  ndther  in  his  genius  nor 
his  history  figures  as  one  of  the  great  princi^  deities, 
and  his  worship  became  general  only  at  a  comparative- 
ly late  period.  Hawai,af);p^^{l)^LB>e9^q^mon 
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b^r,  A  son  of  HniDN  (Heieny)  hy  the  dughtcr  of 
Dryops;  or  1^  Penelope,  the  wife  of  UlysMs;  while 
otber  aocounts  nitke  Penelope  the  mother,  but  Ulystea 
himeelf  the  fathel — though  the  paternity  of  the  god  u 
also  ascribed  to  the  numerous  wooers  of  Penelope  in 
oomnion.  The  original  seat  of  hu  worship  was  the 
wild,  hilly,  and  wooded  solitudes  ot  Arcadia,  whence  it 
gradually  spread  over  the  rest  of  Greece,  but  was  sot 
intnducel  into  Atbem  untU  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon. HooMT  doe*  Dot  BMOtioo  liiiii.  Hie  personal 
appearance  is  variously  described.  After  the  age  of 
^axiteles  he  is  lepresrated  with  boms,  a  goat's  beardi 
a  crooked  nose,  pointed  ears,  a  tail,  and  goat's  feeL  The 
legend  goes  that  hia  strange  appearance  so  frightened 
bis  mother  that  she  ran  off  for  fear;  but  bis  father,  Her- 
mes,  carried  him  to  01ympa8,when  ail  tbe  gods,  espe- 
cially Dionyaoa  (Bacchus),  were  charmed  with  the  little 
Inonster.  When  be  grew  up  he  bad  a  grim,  shaggy 
aspect,  and  a  terrible  voice,  which  ba rating  abruptly  oo 
the  ear  of  the  trsTelier  in  solitary  places — for  Pan  was 
fond  of  making  a  great  noise — iiupired  him  with  a  sudden 
fear  (whence  the  word  panic).  It  is  even  related  that 
tbe  alarm  excited  bis  Mowing  upon  a  shell  decided 
the  vieuaj  of  the  gods  over  tbe  Titans.  Previous  to 
the  age  ofPiaxitde*  Ptn  was  nMially  npnmauA  in  a 
human  form,  and  was  characterized  by  the  shepherd's 
pipe,  the  pastoral  crook,  the  disordered  hur,  and  also 
sprouting  boms. 

Pan  was  the  patron  of  all  persons  occupied  in  the 
care  of  cattle  and  of  bees,  in  hunting  and  in  fishing. 
During  tbe  heat  of  the  day  he  used  to  take  a  nap  in  the 
deep  woods  or  mi  the  kmdy  hiU-sideiy  and  was  exceed- 
ingly wroth  if  his  slumber  was  disturbed  by  the  balloo 
of  the  hunters.  He  is  also  represented  as  fond  of  mu- 
sic, and  of  dandng  with  the  forest  nymphs,  and  as  the 
inventor  of  the  syrinx  or  shepherd's  flute,  also  called 
Pan's  pipe.  Cows,  goats,  Iambs,  milk,  honey,  and  new 
wine  were  offered  to  htm.  The  fir-tree  was  sacred  to 
him,  mad  he  bad  luietiiariea  and  temples  in  various 
parts  of  ArcadU— at  Troesene,  at  Sicyon,  at  Athens, 
etc.  The  Rmnans  identified  the  Greek  Pan  with  their 
own  Italian  god  Imta,  and  sometimes  also  with  Famua, 
His  festiv^  called  by  the  Greeks  Lyxea,  were  Imugbt 
to  Italy  by  Evander,  and  they  were  well  known  at 
Rome  by  tbe  name  of  the  Lopercalia.  Tbe  worship 
and  the  different  functions  of  V%n  are  derived  from  titt 
mythology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  god  was 
one  of  the  mght  great  gods  of  tbe  Egyptiana,  who  rank- 
ed before  the  other  twelve  gods,  whom  ttie  Romans 
called  CoMBtltM,  He  was  worshipped  with  tbe  great- 
est solemnity  all  over  Egypt.  His  statnes  represented 
him  as  a  goat,  not  because  he  was  really  such,  but  this 
was  done  for  mysterious  reasons.  He  was  tbe  emblem 
of  fecundity,  and  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  principle 
of  all  things.  His  boms,  as  some  observe,  represented 
the  rqrs  of  tbe  sun,  and  the  brightoess  of  the  heavens 
was  expressed  by  the  vivacity  and  the  ruddiness  of  his 
complexion,  llie  star  which  he  wore  on  his  breast 
was  the  symbol  of  the  firmament,  and  his  hairy  legs 
and  feet  denoted  the  inferior  parts  of  tbe  earth,  racb  as 
tbe  woods  and  plauts.  Some  suppose  that  he  appeared 
as  ■  gotf  becuse  when  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt,  in 
tbeir  war  against  tbe  giants,  Pan  transformed  himself 
into  a  goat,  an  exam^e  which  was  immediatety  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  deities. 

Wh«i,  after  the  establishment  of  Christiam^,  the 
heathen  deities  were  degraded  by  the  Church  into  fall- 
en angels,  the  characteristics  aS  Pan— viz.  the  horns, 
tbe  goat's  beard,  the  pointed  ears,  tbe  crooked  nose,  the 
tail,  and  the  goat's  feet— were  transferred  to  the  devil 
himself,  and  thus  the  "Auld  Honue"  gf  popular  super- 
stition is  simfdy  Pan  in  disguise  See  Chamber*,  Cj/- 
dop.  B.  V. ;  Smith,  DiaU  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  tad  My- 
tioL  s.  v.;  Vollmer,  Af^tkol.  Wdrttriuci,  p.  1283,  1284; 
Westcott,  ffani&OQh  of  A  rchmoUtgy,  p.  186. 

Panabaker,  Johx,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Efdscopal  Cbnrch,  waa  bom  in  Berkeley  County,  Va., 


March  21,  1798;  was  onvertad  in  1821;  Joined  Ik 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1824,  and  the  tarns  jMf  m 
transferred  to  tbe  VirgiaiaCanfotCDoe;  aftsmAme* 
cess  his  health  failed,  and  he  snpenumnated  ia  )M, 
and  died  April  80, 1880.  He  was  a  man  ofgnstu- 
plidty  and  useful  talents,  at>d  his  bbon  were  pndaeiin 
ofmocbgood.    See  Jf MBtef     C^/enNOEt,  ii,  76. 

Panaoeia  (Gr.  tke  AB-Aeaivv)  was  the  bsbn  rfi 
daughter  of  Aadepins  wonhipped  at  Oropos. 

Panaolma,  the  goddess  of  all  the  Adtaani,*  sb^ 
name  of  DtmOa;  and  also  oIAtiaie. 

FaiUBtliia  OP  Khodes,  a  cdelmted  anoent  pUki- 
opber,  the  principal  propi^gator  of  ttoidm  (i).v.}  t 
Home,  was  a  native  ti  Rhodes^  and  waa  ban  abaat  UB 
B.C.   He  studied  at  Athens  under  Diogenes  the  Suk, 
w«it  to  Rome  about  140  B.G.,  and  tboe  gave  Imhsi 
in  phitoBophy.   He  became  intimately  aasociited  wifk 
Scipio  ^milianus,  the  younger  I^inf,  and  PolTbia^ 
and  made  all  these  converts  to  st^ncisoi.    He  ika 
modified  stoicism  somewhat,  suffering  himself  u>  be 
■Dfiuenced  in  bis  pfailost^bioil  <^iniuis  by  hit  Laoi 
surroundings.    Hence  Paatins  is  spoken  of  ss  tk 
first  harbinger  of  eeleclicum.    **He  toned  dm  ibt 
haraher  dements  of  Stoic  doctrine,"  my»  Uebtnng 
"  and  aimed  at  a  lees  rugged  and  mm  brilliant  Aeuf- 
ical  style,  and,  in  addition  to  the  authority  of  the  csilia 
Stoics,  appealed  also  to  that  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Xmo- 
<Tate8,  Theophrastus,  and  DicKarcbus.    Indined  smm 
to  doubt  than  to  inflexible  dogmatism,  be  dcnitd  tbt 
possibility  of  astrological  prognoatications,  coabsKd  d 
forms  of  divination,  abandoned  tbe  doctrine  of  At 
destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  on  which  other  SUia 
bad  already  had  doubts,  and  with  Socratic  modesty  em- 
fessed  that  he  was  still  far  from  having  attsintd  ts 
perfect  wisdom"  {Bittory  qf  PhUotophf,  i,  189;  anf. 
Cicero,  7>e  Fvt.  iv,  28).    Paoctiua  died  ^xnt  B.C  111 
at  Athens.   His  prmc^ial  wwk  is  wt^  ni  ot^ 
mwroc,  which  is  A  TnaAt  on  tkt  7%euj  ^  Mml 
OU^aHoK,  divided  into  three  parts:  tbe  flnt  tnatitr 
those  OM*  in  which  men  delAerato  between  vhsi  ii 
honest  and  what  ia  didionest;  the  second,  cuoMnlsg  , 
what  is  useful  and  what  is  ^sadvantageoos;  sad  tkt 
third,  of  those  cases  in  which  the  nsefal  is  oppoied  is 
the  honest.   The  third  part,  as  far  as  anpfiUcd  b*  kii 
disciple  Posidooios,  is  infotior  to  tbe  two  oiha  iiats. ' 
Tbe  work  formed  tbe  hnsit  of  (Scan^  De  QfcSt  (oon^ 
Cicero,  De  OfficUt^  ui,  3,  and  ^itML  ad  AtLxn,  W). 
Panntius  wrote  also  a  treatise  On  Dirmatiom,  of  vkkk  | 
Cicero  probably  made  use  in  his  own  work  oo  tbe  nsn 
subJecL    In  Uc  ii,  42,  Cioero  quotes  Panatins  si'tM 
among  tbe  Stoica  who  rejected  the  predictkm  of  tte 
soothsayers;  and  bis  disciple,  Scylax  of  HaHcamtsnH 
an  astrologer  lumsel^  and  also  a  distingmdied  ilsi»{ 
man  ia  his  native  town,  as  one  who  despised  sS  tkij 
Chaldnan  arts  of  fortune-telling."   Ano^cr  wmk  w 
Panietius  treaU  On  TramquittHy  o/Uimi,  which 
suppose  may  have  been  made  use  of  by  PIntarch  ia  bi 
work  bearing  the  same  title.    He  wrote  also  a  bod 
On  Providemtx,  mentioned  by  Cicoo  (^Ad  JM*nv,x3 
6),  another  £^  MagittrxtUt,  and  one  Oh  BtnAt,  I 
sects  of  philoeo^ms.    Hia  book  On  Soaralu,  qnou 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  by  Plutarch  in  hia  lift  t 
Arittide$,  probiddy  made  a  part  of  tbe  laA-nMotiiM 
work.   Laertius  and  Seneca  quote  several  opinieas  <i 
Panetius  concert^g  ethics  and  metaphyascs,  and  iH 
physics.   He  argued  that  the  torrid  sooe  was  iidoU 
ed,  contrary  to  the  common  (qtinioB  of  bis  time.  Steed 
iEpUt,  116)  rebdca  hia  pnkknt  and  digoiflcd  Rftf  < 
a  young  man  who  had  asked  hia  advice  on  tbe  pt 
uon  of  love.    For  further  information  oooccming  it 
distinguished  philoeopber  of  antiqnity,  see  fitpf^ 
Hutorico-Crilicn  de  Panatio  SJukHo,  by  F.  G.  tsb  Lt 
den  (Leyden,  1802);  and  Chardon  de  la  Bochettcif 
lai^t  de  Cntjfue  et  de  PkUotogie  (Paris,  1812),  nL 
Hitter,  Geack.  der  Pmuopkie.    (J,  H.  W.) 
Paii««»a.(^r.,^^^^^5l3g^^  thehresda 
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enrnmiM  and  distributed  to  Greek  mooki  in  the  xttee- 
tory  ftfter  every  lUMtL 

Panatbenaea,  the  moat  famotu  of  all  the  Atticsn 
festivsls  celebrated  in  Athens  in  honor  of  Athene  (Mi- 
iierva)  Poliu,  the  guardian  of  the  city.  At  first  it  was 
called  Athama,  being  limited  in  its  obeerrance  to  the 
mhabitants  of  Atbent,  but  when  It  waa  extended  to  all 
Attica,  in  Uw  lagn  of  Tbeaeiii,  who  eombiDed  the  irMie 
of  the  Attic  tiibea  into  one  body,  It  recefved  tbcT  name  of 
Pamathemta,  All  writer*  who  mention  the  Panathenna 
diatingoiah  a  greater  and  a  lesser  one ;  the  former  was 
celebrated  every  foorth  year,  the  Utter  annually.  On 
the  year  in  which  the  greater  occurred,  the  leaser  Paoa- 
tbeoM  were  whtdly  omitted.  Both  these  (eslivab  coo- 
ttnoed  tor  twelve  daya,  which  was  a  longer  time  than  any 
other  ancient  festival  lasted.  The  greater  was  dbHn- 
gniabed  from  the  lesser  festival  by  being  more  solemn  and 
magnificent.  The  PanatbeMM  took  place  in  the  month 
Heeatombmn  (July),  and  were  observed  with  solemni- 
xiea  of  various  kinds.  Bolls  were  sacrifloed  to  Athene, 
each  town  of  Attica,  as  well  as  each  colony  of  Athens, 
B^ldjriiig  a  bulL  Kacca  on  foot,  on  bones,  and  in 
cbariou  were  indulged  io ;  centesta  were  held  in  wrest- 
ling in  mnric^  and  in  iM^Miant  amttaenwDta,  in  diort, 
of  every  kind  wen  practiced  on  tbia  festive  ocearion. 
The  price  of  the  victors  in  these  contests  consisted  of  a 
vase  supplied  with  oil  from  the  olive-tree  sacred  to 
Athene  which  was  planted  on  the  Acropolis;  and  nu- 
■Derons  vases  of  this  kind  have  been  discovered  in  dif- 
ftieat  partt  of  Graeee  and  Italy.  In  the  ease  of  tbe 
Tieton  in  the  moHcal  eonteata,  a  eliapleC  ef  olive- 
branebae  was  given  in  addtion  to  a  vase.  Dancing 
was  MW  of  the  amusements  in  which  the  people  in- 
dulged  at  this  festival,  and  particularly  the  pyrrbic 
dance  in  armor.  Both  pbikaophua  and  orators  also 
disfriayed  tbttr  skill  ia  debate.  Herodotus  is  even  said 
to  have  mad  bis  history  to  the  Athenians  at  tbe  Pan- 
atbOMea.  Another  entertainment  on  the  ooeasion  of 
this  fcetival  was  tbe  Lan^ad^koria,  or  tordi  festival 
A  lepceaeBtatioD  of  the  aolemidtica  of  tbe  great  pn>- 
ceesion  in  the  PanatheoM  is  found  on  the  sculptures  of 
the  Parthenoo  in  tbe  Britiafa  Museum.  This  procea- 
sioa  to  the  twple  of  Athene  Polias  was  the  great 
solemnity  of  the  ooosston.  It  seems  to  have  been  limit- 
ed to  the  greater  Panathenna,  and  to  have  had  as  its 
otject  tbe  carrying  of  the  pepbu  of  Athene  to  her  tem- 
ple. The  pcplus  or  sacred  garment  ef  the  goddam  was 
borne  akmg  ia  the  pToceaekHi  suspended  from  the  maat  of 
a  sbip^  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  moved  along  on 
land  by  means  of  underground  machinery.  Neaiiy  the 
whole  popalatira  of  AtUca  took  part  in  tbe  procession, 
either  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  chariots;  tbe  old 
men  carrying  olive-brancbes,  the  young  men  clothed  in 
armor,  and  maidens  of  noble  faniUea,  called  OoMpAoH, 
cariyiog  basketa  wUch  contained  gUia  for  the  goddess. 
At  the  great  Panatbenna  gtdden  crowns  were  conferred 
on  tiwae  iwfividnala  who  bad  deserved  well  of  their 
comioy,  aod  prisonen  were  set  at  liberty  during  the 
featiraL   See  Smith,  Diet.  ^  Ctush  AnlSi^  &  v, 

Pancarea  is  the  name  given  to  a  repreaentadon 
of  tbe  general  councils  painted  on  the  walls  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome  in  the  8th  century. 

Pauobatantra  (literally,  H^fxt  book$)  is  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  Sanscrit  cible-book  of  tbe  Bindfis 
whence  tbe  BUopadaa  was  compiled  and  enlaiged. 
Its  aatborship  is  ascribed  to  a  Bnbuin  of  the  name 
of  Yiabnusarman,  who,  as  ito  introdnction  in  a  later 
reoendoo  relates,  had  undertaken  to  instruct,  within 
six  months,  the  unruly  eons  of  AmarankU,  a  king  of 
Uahilaropya  or  HihilAropya,  in  all  bnuKbes  of  knowl- 
edge required  by  a  king,  uid  for  this  pnrpoae  compoied 
this  work.  If  Uk  letter  part  of  this  story  be  true,  it  is 
man  probable,  however,  as  professor  Benf^  aasumee, 
that  TiduMiuman  waa  the  teaser  of  the 

princes,  and  that  tbe  existing  work  itself  was  composed 
by  aovM  other  pataenage;  toe  an  oldir  iMeHwn  of  the 


work  doca  not  apeak  of  bis  having  brought  bis  talea 
into  the  shape  of  a  wwk.  The  arrangement  of  the 
PmekataiUra  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Bitopademi. 
Tbe  fables  are  narrated  in  pruae,  aud  tbe  morals  drawn 
from  or  connected  with  them  are  interwoven  with  the 
narradva  hi  vwse;  many  aoeh  vecaes,  if  not  all,  brii^ 
qootatiooB  Arom  oUier  works.  On  the  history  of  tbe 
PtmeKatoHlra,  and  its  relation  to  tbe  fable-books  and 
ftbles  of  other  natitms,  see  the  excellent  work  of  pro- 
reasorTheodorBenfey,/>ancAalaa^.'  Fibt/ BUcker 
duditr  FtOebt,  Mtir^un,  vnd  EndJibngm  (Leips.  1669, 
2  volft.X  The  first  vidune  contains  his  historical  and 
critical  leaaarehee,  and  tbe  latter  his  literal  translation 
of  tint  PaadMimtra  into  Qsrman.  Chambca,  Cgelof. 
a.v. 

Pnnootto,  PiKTEO,  an  Italian  painter,  educated  In 
the  school  of  the  Caracci,  flooriahed  about  1590.  Ac- 
cording to  Malvasia,  be  was  an  eccentric  genius.  His 
principal  woric  is  a  grand  fresco  representing  The  Last 
Judffmmt,  in  tbe  church  of  the  Madonna  di  S.  Colom- 
bano  at  Bologna.  In  it  he  revenged  himself  on  the 
parish  priest  by  inbodudng  bia  portrait  in  caricature, 
which  excited  the  indignation  irf'tbe  ct«gy,  and  prob- 
ably lost  him  any  flMher  employment  from  tbem. 
Lanzi  places  him  in  tbe  third  nnk,  among  the  Bologn- 
eee  painters,  Domeniebino  and  Guido  holding  the  first, 
^pooner,  Biog.  Bin.  qftMe  Fine  A  rtt,  ii,  648. 

Fanoran,  St.  (ItaL  San  Pmcroaio;  Fr.  St.  Pam- 
craoe),  a  noted  Italian  ecclesiastic  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  the  Christian  cause,  flourished  near  the  opening 
of  tbe  4lh  century.  When  only  a  boy  of  fourteen  he 
boldly  olfered  bimaetf  as  a  martyr,  and  moat  valiantly 
defended  the  Christian  fMtb  beAwe  tbe  emperor  Diocle- 
tian, who  punished  Fancra^s  audacity  executing  bioL 
His  remains  were  buried  by  Christian  women.  French 
kings  formerly  confirmed  tbetr  treaties  in  bis  name,  for 
he  was  regarded  as  the  avenger  of  false  swearing,  and  it 
was  believed  that  all  who  swore  falsely  in  his  name  were 
immediately  and  visibly  punished.  A  church  dedicated 
to  this  saint  waa  built  at  Some  in  AJX  600.  He  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Boman  Cathidie  Church  May  12. 
See  Butler,  J:«m  tyTfie  AoMts,  vd.  L 

PftndaTas,  or  tbe  deeondanu  of  P&ndti,iB  the  name 
of  the  five  princes  whose  contest  for  regal  supreme^ 
with  their  courins,  the  Kftrus,  tbe  sons  of  Dhritar&shtra, 
forms  the  foundstion  of  the  narrative  of  tbe  great  epic 
poem,  the  Makabk&rata  (q.  v.).  Their  names  are  Yud^ 
KMthira,  Bkima,  Arjwia,  Nabtla,  and  Sakadeva — the 
fimner  three  being  the  sons  of  Pftndn  by  one  of  hti 
wives,  Frith&;  and  tbe  latter  two  by  bis  other  wifk, 
Madrl.  But  though  Pftndu  ia  thoa  the  recognised  fa- 
ther of  these  princes,  tbe  legend  of  the  MaktMidrata 
looka  upon  him  in  truth  merely  as  their  father  by  conr- 
tesy ;  for  it  relates  that  Tudhisbtbira  wss  the  son  of 
Dharma,  tbe  god  of  Justice;  fihlma,  of  V&yu,  the  god 
of  wind;  Aijuna,  of  Indra,  the  god  of  the  firmament; 
and  Nakula  and  Sahadeva,  of  the  Aawina,  tbe  twin-aona 
of  the  sun. — Chambers,  s,  v. 

Pandeota.  This  word,  which  properiy  means  a 
work  amtambis  ali  subjects  (waySiicnH:),  an  encyck>pa»- 
dta,  is  prineipdly  applied  to  the  general  code  of  law 
drawn  up  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian  (q.  v.).  It 
acquired  the  name  of  Pandects  from  the  amvcrtaUtji  of 
its  comprehension.  It  is  "  cslled  also  by  the  name  £H- 
gettvm,  or  Digests  It  was  an  attempt  to  form  a  com- 
plete system  of  law  from  the  authoritative  commenta- 
ries of  the  Jurists  npim  the  laws  cf  Rome.  The  compi- 
lation of  the  Findeeta  was  nndertaken  after  that  great 
collection  ef  the  laws  themsdves  which  is  known  as  the 
Codex  Josrinianeus.  It  was  intrusted  to  the  celebrated 
TriboniaiiUB,  who  had  already  distinguished  hiroeelf  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Codex,  Tribonianns  formed  a 
commission  consisting  of  seventeen  membera,  who  were 
occupied  from  the  year  680  tiU  588  in  examining,  select- 
ing, compressing,  and  syetematmng  the  aDtborilies,  con- 
sisting of  upwante  of  twotbooanwl  Wtft4a(^Use  in- 
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terpratUion  of  the  anacnt  liws  of  Bonw  ww  ftom  that 
time  forward  to  be  adopted  with  (ba  anthoiitj  of  law. 
A  period  of  t«ii  jrears  bad  been  allowed  tbem  for  the 
completion  of  that  work ;  but  ao  diUgently  did  they 
proMcute  tt  that  it  waa  completed  in  len  than  one  third 
of  the  allotted  dme ;  and  some  idea  of  iu  extent  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  it  coutaina  upwardi  of  nine 
thousand  eeparate  estnu:ta,  eelected  according  to  eub- 
JecU  from  tiie  two  tbouMUid  treatiaee  referred  to  above. 
The  Pandecta  an  divided  into  60  books,  and  alao  into  7 
parta,  which  oomepood  mpectiTely  with  booka  1-4, 
6-n,  12-19,  S0-Z7. S6-44,  and  46-S(k  Of  theae 
diviMons,  howerer,  (be  latter  (into  parte)  ia  aekloa  at- 
tended to  in  dtatiooa.  Eaeb  bode  is  subdivided  into 
titles,  under  which  are  arranged  the  extracts  from  the 
various  jurists,  who  are  thirty>uine  in  number,  and  arc  by 
•ome  called  the  classical  Jurists,  although  other  writers 
on  Roman  law  confine  that  appellation  to  Ave  of  the  num- 
ber, Papinian,  Paulua,  Ulpian,  Gains,  and  Modeetinus, 
The  extracts  from  these  indeed  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  collection;  tboee  from  Ulpian  alone  making  one 
third  of  the  whole  work,  those  from  Paulas  me  sixth, 
and  those  from  Papinian  one  twelfth.  Other  writers 
beuides  these  thirty-nine  are  cited,  but  only  indirectly, 
L  e.  when  cit«d  by  the  jurists  whose  works  form  the  ba- 
sis of  the  collection.  The  principle  npon  which  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  the  extiacta  ftom  individual  writ- 
ers waa  nadfl  bad  long  been  a  sul^t  of  controveray. 
The  question  seems  now  to  be  sarit^torily  solved ;  but 
the  details  of  the  discusrion  would  carry  us  beyond  the 
prescribed  limits.  Of  the  execution  of  the  work,  it  may 
he  said  that  although  not  free  from  repetition  (the  same 
extracts  occurring  under  different  h«ds),and  from  oc- 
casional inaptaess  of  dMIwn,  and  other  incoDristeneie^ 
yet  it  deaervca  the  very  highest  commendation.  In  its 
relations  to  the  history  and  literature  of  ancient  Rome  it 
is  invaluable ;  and  taken  along  with  iu  necessary  com- 
plement the  Codex,  it  may  justly  be  regarded  (having 
been  the  basis  of  all  the  medieval  legislation)  as  of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  study  of  the  principle*  not  alone  of 
Roman,  but  irfall  European  law,"  including  the  ecclesi- 
astical. The  word  PmdecU  was  used  by  Fapias  (q,  v.) 
to  designate  the  Scriptures. 

SDmame  of  ApkrodUe  (V enns),  under 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athena  from  the  time 
when  Theseus  united  the  scattered  tribes  of  Attica  into 
one  political  body.  White  goata  were  aacrifloed  to  the 
goddess.  The  snmaoM  of  Pandonoa  was  alao  api^ed 
to  Erot  (Cupid). 

PandenL   See  Paktherji. 

Pandsran,  Egubt  vam,  a  Dutch  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Haarlein,  according  to  Na^er,  io  1676,  though 
others  aay  in  1606.  Ma^er  gives  a  liat  of  thirty-three 
prinia  by  him.  They  are  executed  with  the  graver 
in  a  formal  s^le,  with  little  effect,  and  the  drawing  is 
incorrect.  Some  of  them  are  interesting  ttwo  the  sub- 
jects. The  following  are  the  best :  The  Virgin  interoed- 
iiig  with  Chriti/or  the  Salvation  of  Mankind  (after  Ru- 
bens):— The  Four  Evangeiittt  (after  Peter  de  Jode): — 
St,  Louit,  with  a  border  re[»e8enting  his  mindes  (afUr 
the  sane  maater).  See  Spooner,  flirt.  ^cAe/luie 
Arts,  ii,  648. 

FandU  is  said  to  hare  been  agoddeiBtrftha  noon 
worshipped  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Pandla,  an  Attic  festival,  the  precise  nature  of 
which  ia  somewhat  doubtful,  some  suppoung  it  to  have 
been  instituted  in  honor  of  the  goddess  the  same 
name,  and  others  alleging  it  to  hare  been  a  festival  in 
honor  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  celebrated  by  all  the  Atric 
tribes  Just  like  the  PaaatAsMNi  (q.  v.).  It  was  held  on 
the  14th  of  the  Greek  month  Ebphebolion,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  oelebnUed  at  Athena  in  the  time  of 
Demosthenes. 

PaudidooB  waa  a  daughter  of  Ceerops  Agraulca, 
worshipped  at  Athens  n[ang  with  Thalle.  She  had  a 
sanctuary  neat  the  temple  itf  Athena  FUiai^ 


Pud<^fi>  GiovAiiin  OiACQHOt  aa  ItaHaa  pnalR 
flouriahed  at  Peaaro  about  168a  Ha  waa  a  acMar  tl 
Frederigo  Znooartk  Laan  aqra^  "His  works  arc  odt- 
bratcd  in  his  naUve  city,  and  do  not  yield  the  palm  u 
those  of  Zuccaro,  as  seen  in  bis  pictures  of  S.  Gmigia 
and  8.  Cark>  in  the  cathedraL"  He  alao  decorated  ibe 
whole  chapel  in  the  Nome  di  Dio  with  varsoca  satjccu 
iu  fresco  from  the  Old  and  New  TestanMolA  Sn 
Spouneiv  Biog.  hiti.  of  the  Fim  .4  rr«,  ii.  649. 

PandAM  (i.  e.  the  AO  mdowed),  aeoontiog  to  Gn- 
clan  myth,  was  the  flfst  woman  «n  the  eavth.  Whm 
Promedieaa  had  stolen  fire  from  heaven,  Ztmm  inaCigaKd 
'HepluBstus  to  make  woman  oat  of  earth  to  bria^  vexa- 
tion npoo  man  by  her  graces.  The  gods  csMkrwcd  htr 
with  every  gift  necesaary  for  this  porpooe,  bem^y,  bolri- 
atm,  cunning,  etc ;  and  Zeus  sent  her  to  EpiiDetbesi, 
the  brother  of  Prometheus,  who  forgot  his  brotbtr'i 
warning  against  recMving  any  gift  froat  Zeus.  A  later 
form  of  Ute  myth  repreaenta  Pandora  as  luMsiajinj.  ■ 
vessel  or  box  tUlcd  with  winged  bkasingis  wbid  tsaa- 
kmd  would  have  cootiniwd  to  enjtiy  if  cnriotfty  had  aot 
prompted  her  to  open  it,  when  all  the  bhaasinga  flaw  ol, 
except  Hope. — Chambeni 

Pandonxa.   See  SxBvuiia. 

Panda  (literally,  lohite)  ia  the  name  in  Hindi 
mythology  of  the  father  of  the  P4ndavaa  (q.  v.\  sod 
the  brother  of  Dhritaiisbtra.  Although  the  ekkr  of 
the  two  prinoea,  be  was  rendered  by  fats  "  palloe^ — is. 
plying,  perhaps  a  kind  of  disease — iacapafala  of  aaccm 
sion,aiid  therefore  obliged  to  rdinquiah  hiadnai  toha 
tMotber.  He  retired  to  the  Himdaya  Bloontaim^  when 
his  BOOS  were  bom,  and  where  ha  died.  His  mmwit- 
tton  of  the  throne  became  thus  the  cause  of  oobUsI  be- 
tween the  Pftndavaa,  bis  sons,  and  the  Kftra^  «r  the  aoss 
of  Dhritarftahtra. — Chambera. 

Pandnlpb(na),  a  Roman  cardinal,  flourished  m  the 
first  half  <d  the  18th  century.  He  waa  an  Italian  by 
birth,  and  ia  q>oken  of  as  a  man  of  "™"-'maW  ahiSrv. 
Paodolph  was  high  in  the  cnifldmce  of  pope  Inanwia 
in,  and  was  em[d<qred  by  the  pouiilT  as  l^atc  la  kiag 
John  of  Ei^Iand  to  bring  about  a  leenDciliatioa  of  that 
unhappy  monarch  with  irrenstible  Rome.  The  sac«s» 
ful  termination  of  Pandulph's  misaioi)  has  been  spatot 
of  in  our  article  Jorv  (q.  v.).  Of  Pandulph'a  geaoal 
personal  history  but  little  is  accesatble.  Mifanan  ssrs 
that  he  was  not  cardinal  at  all  {Uiit.  of  Lot.  CAv.Uv 
foot-note  2),  but  there  is  evidence  to  the  oommy.  The 
schismatic  pope  Anadetns  II  in  1280  made  I^andalph 
cardinal  -  deacon  of  S.  Coamas  and  DamianM  (coop. 
Wattenbacb,  Dnitehkmft  GtatkiekttqutUem,  p.  44:.). 
In  1226  Pandulph  had  been  made  bishop  of  Norwich  by 
the  king  at  the  request  of  pope  Honoriua,  Paodolph 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  oentary.  He  wrote  tbe 
biographica  of  aeveial  ponUflti,  among  them  Gffaana //, 
CoAMn*  //,  and  Bomriiu  If.  As  he  waa  hiiBadf  a 
party  to  the  history  of  which  be  wrote  In  these  works. 
Pandulph's  labm'  cannot  he  too  highly  estimated.  He 
waa  moreover  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  wielded  a 
powerful  pen.  His  imagination  waa  lively,  hia  eye  ap- 
predated  beaoty,  and  his  heart  %ras  kindly  disposed  to- 
wards any  of  the  nan  whon  the  Soman  pricatbosd 
called  to  |»eekle  over  th«r  s|Hritaal  dominion,  and  ba 
was  therefore  well  fitted  for  the  task  he  mapped  out  kr 
himself.  See  Hper,  Mornm.  TSeot.  p.  445,  446;  Mil- 
raan.  Hilt,  oj  Lai.Ck.-v,  26-36,  85-86,  41,  50,  53. 916 ; 
Riddle,  Hitt.  of  the  Papacy,  ii,  215-217.    (J.  H.W.) 

Pane  ia  the  name,  in  ecclesiastical  architectuie,  for 
a  bay  in  a  cloister ;  tbe  side  of  a  tower ;  a  panel  or  coo- 
partment  of  wainscoting  or  ceilings.    See  Pahkl. 

Panftaa.   See  C.«sabka  Pmurpt. 

Panegyiio  (Lat.  pmrgsfriea  orationai)  is  the  bsm 
of  the  orations  prODooDced  npon  the  graves  of  the  wiy 
Christian  nattyra.  Thiiy  were  especially  a  fatbtf 
lore  with  the  Church  fathers^  who  thus  came  to  cMBptss 
some  of  their  moat  praised  /uofitia  (q.  v.).  Anm^  tbe 
ablest  woe  thoae,,^^$9^;^r4^^9,t|hi|(Uw  Gi«al,tha 
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Grqiorici  of  Nanuuum  aim)  of  NysH,  AmbctMe,  Aogua- 
liue,  Leo,  Chrysdogtu,  and  others.  These  puegyrica 
conUioed  putij  tbaiikigivitigs  to  God  for  the  mercy 
efaowD  tbe  martyrs,  partly  encouragement  to  like  action 
for  lemaining  faithful  if  the  occasion  ehouM  ariae,  partly 
interceMory  prayers  for  the  whole  Church,  and  encour- 
aging reminders  of  the  approachiug  reKirrection  of  the 
dead.    See  Siegd,Cd^ticA«  ^^terttinKr,iii.281. 

Puiegyxloon  (waviiYvpuevv,_0attervig)  is  tbe  title 
of  an  Eastern  Church  collection  of  sermons  by  the  moat 
approved  authors  of  the  Christian  Church  on  dtiTerent 
festivals.  Almost  every  province  in  tbe  East  baa  a 
separate  eoUection,  and  the  coosequenee  is  that  the 
book  remains  in  MA.  form.  Sometimes  on  very  high 
festivals  tbe  sermon  for  the  day  is  transcribed  into  tbe 
Mrmaa,  an  Eastern  office- book  corresponding  to  the 
Hrtmary  (q.T.)(  or  other  oOce-books,  as  was  that  of  St. 
ChrysoatcHn  into  tbe  PaUeoottartom  (q.  r.)  for  Easter- 
fUy.  See  Neale,  ImrwL  to  the  Hut.  of  ike  £a$t.  CA.  vol 
il,  ch.  iii,  eap.  p.  889. 

PuiOgj^s.  a  term  nsed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
denote  a  meeting  of  on  entire  nation  or  people  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  together  in  worship.  It  wss  a  relig- 
ious festival,  in  which  the  people  engaged  in  prayer, 
sacrifices,  and  processions,  besides  gamea,  muncal  con- 
tests, and  other  entertainments.  At  these  meetings 
poets  recited  their  verses,  authors  read  their  produc- 
tions, orators  delivered  their  speeches,  and  philosophers 
conducted  grave  debates  in  the  midst  of  assembled  mul- 
titudes. At  a  later  period  tbe  panegyrie  seems  to  have 
degenerated  into  a  mere  market  or  fair  for  the  sale  of 
all  kinda  of  merchandise,  and  to  have  almost  entirely 
loet  iu  religions  character. 

PMnel  (through  Fr.  from  I^.  p<amiu,  a  piece  of 
cloth)  is  probably  in  its  English  form  only  a  diminu- 
tive of  pcme ;  it  was  formerly  often  used  for  the  lights 
of  windows,  but  is  now  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
tbe  sunken  compartments  of  wainscoting,  ceilings,  etc., 
and  the  corresponding  festures  in  stone-work,  which 
are  so  abundantly  employed  in  Gothic  architecture  u 
omameaia  on  walls,  ceilings,  screens,  tombs,  etc. 


Simple  Panels. 

Of  tbe  A'orman  style  no  wooden  panels  remain ;  in 
stoue-work,  shallow  recesses,  to  which  this  term  may  be 


Unoohi  Cathedral. 


applied,  are  frequently  to  be  found ;  they  are  sometimes 
■ingle,  but  ofUner  in  ranges,  and  are  commonly  arched, 
and  not  unusually  serve  as  niches  to  hold  statue^  ete. 

In  the  Earljf  £nj/luk  style  the  panellings  in  stone- 
work are  more  varied ;  circles,  trefoils,  qualrefoils, 
cinquefoils,  etc,  and  the  pointed  oval  called  the  vesica 
pisds,  are  common  forms ;  they  are  also  frequently  used 
in  ranges,  like  sbsllow  arcades,  divided  by  small  shafts 
or  muUiMiB,  the  heada  being  either  plain  arches,  trefoils, 
or  cinquefoils,  and  panels  similar  to  these  are  often  used 
singly ;  the  backs  are  sometimes  enriched  with  foliage, 
diaper-work,  or  other  carvings. 

In  the  Decorated  style  wood  paneUiog  is  frequently 
enriched  with  tracery,  and  sometimes  with  folisge  also, 
or  with  shields  and  heraldic  devices:  stone  panelling 
varies  considerably ;  it  is  very  commonly  arched,  and 
filled  with  tracery  like  windows,  or  arranged  in  squares, 
circles,  etc,  and  feathered,  or  filled  with  traoery  and 
other  ornaments  in  different  ways;  shields  are  often 
introduced,  and  tbe  backs  of  tbe  panels  are  sometimes 
dij^>ered. 


Honnment  of  Ajmer  de  Valence,  Westminster. 

In  tbe  ferpendicular  style  the  walls  and  vaulted 
ceilings  of  buildings  are  sometimes  almost  entirely 
covered  with  panelling,  formed  by  muUions  and  tra- 
cery resembling  tbe  windows;  and  a  variety  of  other 
panels  of  different  forms,  such  ss  circles,  squares,  qiia- 
trefoils,  etc.,  are  proftisely  used  in  tbe  subordinate  parl^ 
which  are  enriched  with  tracery,  featherings,  foliage, 
shields,  etc.,  in  different  ways:  in  wood  panelling  the 
tracery  and  omameotB  are  more  minute  than  was  usual 
at  an  earlier  period;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  style 
these  enrichments,  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  pan- 
els, are  usually  carved  upon  it,  and  are  sometimes  very 
small  and  delicate.  There  is  one  kind  of  ornament 
which  was  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  Perpendic- 
ular style,  and  prevailed  for  a  considerable  time,  which 
deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned ;  it  consists  of  a 
series  of  straight  mouldings  worked  upon  the  panel,  s» 
arranged  and  with  the  ends  so  formed  as  to  represent 
the  folds  of  linen ;  it  is  usually  called  the  Hiun  pcUtnn, 
Many  charchea  have  wooden  ceilings  of  the  Perpendic- 
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□Ur  rtyle,  and  perfatpt  of  emiter  date,  which  arc 
divided  into  panels,  either  by  the  timben  of  the  roof  or 
by  ribe  fixed  on  the  boaiding}  eoBe  (rf  these  an  highly 
ornamented,  and  probably  moM  hare  been  eoriobed  by 
painting.  After  the  expifation  of  Ootbie  ardutaetim 
panelling  in  great  meaaure  ecaaed  to  be  need  in  ttone- 
worfc,  but  was  extenrivciy  employed  in  waioeootiog  and 
plaater-worlt ;  it  was  sotDMimes  found  ia  complicated 
geometrical  patterns,  and  was  often  very  highly  en- 
riched with  a  variety  of  oroameuU, — Pariter,  Gloitary 
of  A  re/iitectim,  s.  v. 

Panettl,  Dohkriock  an  Italian  painter,  was  bora  in 
1460  at  Femra.  It  ia  nut  known  under  whom  be  stud- 
ied; but,  according  lo  Bamiraldi,be  punted  in  the  dry, 
formal  style  of  the  time,  till  his  papiH,  Benvenulo  da 
Garofalo,  returned  rW)m  Rome  after  acquiring  the  new 
style  under  Raphael.  The  instructor  now  twcame  the 
pupil  of  his  former  diaciple,  and,  although  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  Panetti  so  entirely  changed  his  man- 
ner that  he  became  one  of  the  ablest  artists  of  bit  dmc. 
He  executed  many  woilta  tat  the  churches  of  Feitara 
which  LAiud  aaya  are  worthy  of  oonipetition  with  the 
best  maaten  of  the  14th  century.  Among  hia  best  works 
are  the  fkieent  fitm  the  Crott,  in  the  church  of  S.  Nic- 
cola;  the  VUiiaiitm  qftKe  Viryin  to  St.  EUttd>etk,  in  & 
Fraoceaco;  and  a  picture  of  St.  Amdrta  at  the  Agoatin- 
iant  There  is  one  of  hu  pictures  in  the  Dresden  gal- 
lery, and  Kugler  mentions  as  one  of  his  a  beautiflil  pict- 
ure uf  Tk»  AMoaiiiaait  in  the  mnsenm  at  BerUn.  He 
usually  inacrihed  hla  name  in  full  upon  his  pictures, 
which  Lanzi  says  hear  evidence  of  change  in  pictoric 
character  without  an  example.  He  died  in  1680. — 
Spooner,  Sviff.  Hut.  of  the  Fim  ArU,u,  649. 

Fange  lingaa  oloriSm  oobporis  mtstbrtum  u 
one  of  ^e  most  famous  and  remarluble  hymns  of  the 
Roman  Breviary  (q.  v.),  Tbe  Pange  Limgua  was  writ- 
ten St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  "  Doctor  Angelicus,"  and 
is  used  in  the  Roman  Catholki  Chnreh  on  tbe  feaat  of 
Corpus  (%ri8ti  and  in  solemn  msseea.  It  was  composed 
at  the  instance  of  pope  Urban  IV.  When  that  pontiff 
determined  to  establish  the  feetival  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment be  directed  Aquinas  to  prepare'the  **offioe''  for 
that  day.  The  Pange  Ungua  is  a  most  characteristic 
example  as  well  of  tbe  medinval  latin  versification 
as  of  that  union  of  theology  with  asceticism  which  a 
laige  class  of  these  hymns  present.  Besides  iu  place 
in  the  Breviary,  this  hymn  forms  part  of  the  serrioe 
called  Benediction  with  tbe  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  is 
sung  on  all  occasions  of  the  exposition,  procession,  and 
other  public  acts  of  eucharistic  worship^  The  cel»- 
brated  hymn  in  its  received  form  reads  aa  follows: 

Pange,  lingua  gloriosl 
Corporis  mjreterlDra, 
fiaDgolnlsqne  prellosl, 
Qiiem  In  mnndl  pratiauK 
Fnictits  ventrls  geDeroel* 
Bex  eSUdIt  genUnm. 

Nobis  datns,  nobis  uatna 
Ex  tnUcta  virglne. 
Bt  in  mnndo  couvematna, 
Bparso  verb!  semlne, 
But  noraa  iDColatDS 
Mtro  daaslt  ordine. 

In  snpremn  nocte  G«euB^ 
Recoinbeiis  cum  fralrlbos, 
Observata  lege  pleoe 
Ctbf  s  In  lenutbna^ 
Vibnm  turns  duudenM 
Be  dat  rala  manlbnsb 

Terbnm  caro,  panen  veram 

Terbo  camem  effldt; 

mane  sanguis  Chriati  memm ; 

Kt  Bl  seosna  deflcit* 

Ad  flrmandnm  cor  slneenua 

Sola  fides  saffldL 

Tantam  ergo  Sacramentnm 

Teneremar  cemnl ; 

Kt  aatlqunm  documentnm 

Novo  cedst  ritnf, 

Prcstet  lldes  rnpplenantBn 

Sensauai  dsfoctat 


Geoltorl,  mltoqaa 
LansetiuDilatio. 
Salna,  honor,  virtns  qaoqia 
Bit  et  benedicttoi 
ProeeJsutt  ab  ntroqia 
Ooiqiar  ritfandatlo. 

"This  hymn,"  says  Hr.  Neak,  "contests  the  meeemi 
place  among  thooe  of  the  Western  Chnrcfa  wHb  the 
Vexilla  Jie^,  the  Stabat  Mater,  the  Jonu  dhOcss  Me- 
wtoriot  the  Ad  Begiat  Agm  iMpte,  the  Ad  Smpemam, 
and  one  or  two  oCbecat  leaving  the  Dim  Irm  (q.  t.)  in  its 
unappraaehaUs  gtay.  It  hni  been  a  bow  cf  Ulysam  w 
translatan."  How  tma  this  nmnA  b  wmj  be  sees 
from  the  following  ■pioilM  both  in  Vngliah  ud  Gc^ 
man:  Naals  (O/fits  ghntm  Botfy  teUy);  Bmdkt 
iSi^mjf  toi^m,tk€Aam  hk^w^);  Scbaff  {Simg,wf 
longmei  lie  syKwy  teUiiig') ;  Palmer  iSiag,  amd  tkt  a^ 
tery  deofara) ;  Caswall  {Smg,  mg  loi^te^  the  Sanom'i 
gtorjfj ;  "  Hymns  Andent  and  Hodcn"  (AW,  nay  toa^ 
the  mgeterf  ttOi-S)  i  Rombadi  iPnitet  I^ppem  doe  €*• 
keiwrntu);  Smnek (JCSadM Iwpn ofidw Adkm) ;  Da> 
niel(/Vei»'/efii  ITitMferoiasCMdkM);  Fotdage  {Zmge, 
ybig  M  TrimfcrtAMM);  K»nigsfeld  (Auyctf,  Oot^ima 
det  Groeaeit).  Trench,  in  his  collecUon  of  sacred  L«iia 
poetiy,  has  omitted  it,  because  it  strongly  aavon  of 
tranaubatautiation.  For  the  various  translalioDs,  comfk 
Schaff,  Ckriet  m  Song;  Keale,  Mediavai  Mgmm;  Ben- 
edict, ffgnm  qfBadOtrt!  Caswall,  Bgwmt  amd  Poeme; 
flynmi  AnekKi  €md  Modem;  Bamhacb,HiriAo<99se,ToL 
i;  Simrock,  Laada  8iom  Sahatortm;  KimigsMd,  La- 
leadeche  Hj/mnm  und  GetBige;  Ksder,  Atuwail  ail' 
ckritilidier  Lieder;  Fortlage,  GeeSi^  cAntfNoier  Vor- 
teil;  Daniel,  //famoiagiKker  JltStkeKtlnaat  (HaUe^ 
1840).    (a  P.) 

Pange  Ungpaa  ou>biosi  nxxucM  cacTjufma. 
"This  woiid-famous  hymn,  one  of  the  grandest  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Latin  Churcli,  was  compoaed  by  Fortune 
tus  (q.  V.)  on  occasion  of  the  reception  ot  relics 
by  SLGregMy  ofToiuaandSt.Radegtmd,pievio«lyto 
tbe  Gonseerati<mof  a  church  atPintien;  It  is  tberehne 
strictly  and  primarily  a  proceasiunal  hymn,  though  very 
naturally  alierwards  adapted  to  Paairion-tide"  ^calel 
The  following  is  the  form  of  the  hymn  in  the  Jtowum 
Breviarjr: 

Pange  lingua  glorloal  lauream  certandnb^ 

Bt  snper  eruda  tropno  die  triamphnm  noolleia, 

Vnallter  redemptor  orbla  launulatns  vIceriL 

De  parentis  proloplastl  frauds  fiictor  condolens 
Qoaado  pom  I  nojaalls  In  nocem  morvu  ruiL 
Ipsa  lignum  tone  notavlt  damna  llgnl  ni  sutvareL 

Hoc  opus  noatne  salntis  ordo  dapopoeeeiat : 

Mnlllrnnnls  proditoris  an  nt  art  em  follerei, 
Bt  medelam  rarret  Inde  h<»tl8  node  IwMerat. 

Soando  venlt  ergo  sacri  plenltndo  temporla 
lasns  est  ab  arce  palrts  aaios  orbls  cundlmr 
AU)ne  ventre  vl^nall  eame  amlcuw  prudlik 

Vagit  Infone  Inter  arcU  eondltns  pnemla. 
Membra  psnnis  Involute  vlrgo  mster  alllrnt, 
Bt  Del  msons  pedesque  sirlcta  dngit  fascia. 

Lustra  sex  qui  Um  peregit,  tempns  fanplens  eorperts 
Bponte  libera  redemptor  paaalonl  dedltos^ 
Agiins  in  cmds  levatnr  InnKdandns  stiptte. 

Fellepotoseecelangnet:  spina,  davl,  laacea 
Mite  corpus  perforamnt,  nnda  manat  et  cnior: 
Terra,  pimtua,  aatra,  mnndns  qno  lavantnr  flanine. 

Cntx  fldelis  inter  arones  srbnr  nas  nohtUs 
Btlva  talem  nntia  profert  fronds,  flore,  eendne: 
Dnlce  ferroro,  dnice  llsnnm,  dnlce  pondua  aostinent 

Plecte  rsmos  srbor  sits,  tensa  laxa  vtscera, 
Bt  rigor  lentescal  llle  qnem  dedlt  aatlvltas, 
Bt  snpeml  membra  r^s  tends  miti  sDpite. 

Sola  dtgna  tn  ftalstl  ferre  mnndl  vtctlmara, 
Atqne  portum  pneparare  area  nnndo  naunago^ 
Quern  sacec  cmor  pamnxlt  foans  agnl  eacpoce. 

[Sempliema  stt  beat*  Trialtatl  gloria, 
^ua  patri  lllloque,  par  deena  pareeUto  i 
Unlus  trinlqna  noMMn  landet  unlveraltasL] 

Of  this  hymn,  which  the  hymrxrfogist  Daniel  pt>- 
nounoed  "  iu  palcherrintonun  nomero  recenssndom,* 
we  give  a  pan  og|I^^^^a^ef?^^af^)^dering: 
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"SpTMd^nr  toogoei  tlw  vwdiw  itoiT  o(  the  ^orlooi  bat- 
tle, fu-! 

Wliat  tli«  trophiwtiiidUMtilniDiilMOf  theeniMof  J«RMU«— 
How  Uk«  Victim,  immolated,  VMmalBbed  In  UiU  mighty  w. 
ntytof ,  did  Um  GrMt  RedMmer  Adam'*  bll  wad  nilD  Me. 
FcutsDcad  tlieu  to  doaUi  bj  UaUng  frnlt  of  tbe  fi)ri>ldd«ii  tR«, 
And  he  mariud  (bat  wood  tbo  wMpon  of  radeeadng  Ion  to  be. 
Thtts  Um  Mbanw  of  our  rodemptlon  wu  of  old  la  ordtr  Uld, 
Thcia  the  wOy  uta  vera  baffled  of  the  foa  wbo  man  batrayed. 
And  tbeanaorofradamptioBfrom  Ueatli'iannotTwaainada." 

Like  the  preceding  it  bw  been  tntnsltted  into  EngUih 
and  German.  See  Schaff,  Ckritt  m  Song,  p.  166 ;  Neale, 
Medtaval  Hynuu  and  Sequenctt,  p.  1-4 ;  Caswall,  I^ra 
CatKoUcOt  p.  187 ;  Hn.  Cbaries,  Chrutian  L^t  m  Song, 
p.  133;  Hj/mmt  Andent  and  Modem ;  liifkrtSmgen  <Md 
So^«fftMeCkureh,^il;EvemaffttoHhiheSacndPoeU, 
p.  47  sq. ;  Waaler,  A  umoaU  aUtJtriMticher  Lieder,  p.  66, 
1^ ;  Simrock,  Lmida  8ion  Salvatorem,  p.  92  aq. ;  Ram- 
bach,  A  ntkologie,  i,  100  aq. ;  KSnigsfeld,  LaUinitche 
Rjfomm  void  GetSnge,  ii,  78  aq. ;  FortUge,  Get&tge  chrUi- 
licber  Vorzeii,  p.  108  sq.;  Daniel,  Hj/mnologucher  £lu- 
therutrtaaa,  p.  11, 101 ;  id.  T^eicainu  Ht/mnologitais,  i, 
163-166;  Wackeraagel,  Bat  deuUeha  Kirchadied,  i,  61 
aq.;  Ko(^ae«aUaU6d»£traMMdH(SCattf^l86^ 
i,67Bq.  (RP.) 

Pudwllenla,  a  feriinl  of  off  Greda^  u  the 
Dftine  impliea.  Iti  flnt  inaUtotiMi  is  naibed  to  the 
empcnw  Hadrian. 

FanheUenliM,  i  •nniame  of  Dedomem  Zen  (Ju- 
piter), aa  baring  been  worehipped  by  all  the  Hellenea  or 
Greeks.  There  waa  a  sanctuary  built  for  hia  worship  in 
^Egina,  where  a  festival  was  also  held  in  bia  honor. 

Fanloale,  Hasolino  da,  an  eminent  Italian  sculp- 
tor and  painter,  bom  at  Panicale,  in  the  Florentine  ter- 
ritory, in  1378,  Be  first  studied  modelling  and  scylp- 
ture  under  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  who  at  that  time  waa 
unriTalled  In  oompentioa  and  derign,  and  in  ^ving  an- 
imatioo  to  bia  flgtin&  Being  already  a  dii^guiahed 
artist,  be  etndted  coloring  under  Oberaida  Stamina. 
Thus  uniting  in  himself  tbe  excellence  of  two  achools, 
and  diligently  cultivating  the  art  of  chiwoscnro,  be 
produced  a  new  atyle,  not  wholly  exempt  from  dryoeas, 
but  grand,  determined,  and  barmoDtous  beyond  any  far- 
mer exani[de ;  and  one  that  was  carried  to  higher  perfec- 
tion by  bia  scbcdar,  Hasaodo.  The  cbi^  of  S.  Pietro  al 
Oarmine  is  a  mooimaeDt  of  Us  genius.  He  there  paint- 
ed th^FaiirEeaiigiliiitti^VoeatSomofSUPtlertothe 
ApottltMp,  the  DtMcUof  Chriif,  Curing  Uix  Lame  Man 
at  lie  GaUo/ditTtti^tBA  the  Preaching  to  the  Aful- 
ritude.  Panicale  died  in  1416,  before  the  com^detion  of 
the  chapel,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  Acts  of  St  Peter.  These 
were  afterwards  painted  by  Hasacdo.  Some  of  bis 
works  have  been  engraved.  See  E^Mxner,  Bieg.  Bitt. 
of  the  /tine  Art*,  ii,  649. 

Pudoo^  AmcnnoMAittA,  a  Botogneae  pnnter,  who, 
•ccordiog  to  Bellora,  was  a  disdple  ttT  AnnUHile  Canted, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  and 
whose  manner  he  emulated.  He  waa  much  employed 
by  Mario  Famese  in  decorating  his  conntry-eeata  at 
Castro  and  Latera.  His  most  eeubltshed  work  is  a 
picture  of  the  maas  in  tbe  cathedral  at  Famese,  in  which, 
Lanzi  aays,  he  was  assisted  by  Annibale,  who  even  con- 
locted  aome  of  the  flgnree.  This,  however,  seems  doabt- 
ral,  as  Caraeei  died  in  1309^  and  Panioo  in  1362.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  latter  would  have  been  intrusted 
widi  so  important  a  commission  almost  in  bia  youtb, 
which  must  have  been  tbe  case  were  soch  an  association 
»ue.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  HitL  of  lAe  Fine  A  rti,  ii,  649, 

Fanieri,  FxaDDtAmx),  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
jom  at  Piatoia  Nov.  24, 176a  He  was  for  some  time 
>rofe8eor  of  dogmatic  theology  in  the  seminary  of  hia 
lative  town.  He  was  Civorable  to  Jansenism  (q.  v.), 
ind  aaoiflted  in  the  synod  of  1786,  where  tbe  principles 
>f  tbe  JanseiuBts  were  dtscossed;  but  as  he  was  in  dan- 
ger of  persecatiM)  for  hia  liberal  stand,  he  afterwards 
iddcwnd  to  tba  boly  chair  a  complete  retractkn  of  hia 
soadaet.  A  eanonicite  waa  then  given  Un,  and  the 


direction  of  the  ecdwnaatical  conferences  of  tbe  diocese 
in  which  he  held  tbe  profeasorship.  He  died  at  Pistoia 
JatL  27,  1822.  His  principal  writing  is  £xamm  «ur 
&•  pMU*  qui  $e  eotmeUent  daiu  lee  fket  <t  h$  ptaitirt 
(b  aiiek  (Pistoia,  1808-1313,  4  vola.).  See  Cal^hgiu 
detSoiKltdtPiitoi«iVtAA.l81B,^lYii»i.)t  Hahal,Jm- 
oimUenkJaiti  Hoefer,  JVomr.  JBsiy.  GMmfa, xxux, 
134. 

Panlgarola,  Francis,  a  edeteated  Italian  Ko- 
manist,  noted  espedally  as  a  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  of 
noble  descent  at  Milan  Jan.  6,  IMS-  He  was  educated 
by  No&  Conti  and  Aonio  Paleario,  and  early  gave  proof 
of  great  vivacity  of  mind  and  a  wonderful  memory.  He 
et4idied  law  for  sevaal  yean  at  Pavia  and  Bcdogna,  at 
the  same  time  leading  a  very  disorderly  life.  ReeaUed 
to  other  sentiments  by  the  death  of  his'fatber,  be  enters 
ed  tbe  Order  of  Cordeliers  in  1667,  and  soon  diatinguisbed 
himself  by  his  talent  for  preaching,  in  1571  he  went 
to  Paris  to  finish  bia  theological  studied  where  he 
preached  before  Catharine  de'  Medid.  After  having 
stopped  at  Lyons  and  Antwerp,  he  returned  in  1678  to  bis 
own  country,  and  for  several  years  taught  theology  in 
different  convents  of  his  order.  His  sermons,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  Uraboachl,  display  the  richest  inuiguia- 
tion,  gnat  foroe  of  tlioogfa^  and  eoeigetio  style,  are  fnU 
of  gravity,  although  a  lit^  redundant  They  gained 
him  ^merited  repntationof  tbe  moat  eloquent  orator 
of  his  country's  contemporaries.  After  having  passed 
two  years  near  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  who  highly  es- 
teemed Panigarola,  be  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Aati  in  1687.  Two  years  after  be  waa  sent  to  Paris,  to 
Bostain  there  by  his  eloquence  the  party  of  the  Leagae. 
In  1690  he  returned  to  bis  diocese,  which  he  adminieter- 
ed  till  his  death  with  great  zeaL  He  died  May  SI, 
1691,  Among  bis  eighty  and  more  works,  printed  or  in 
MS.,  we  will  quote,  Leziotd  xx  coniro  Calnno  (^^enice, 
1688,  4to) Prw&c&e  epeaale  (Aati,  Ib^l,  4ta) —Tre 
prediche  fatte  in  Parigi  (ibid.  1692, 8vo) : — Con^mdio 
degU  AtmeUi  Secletiastia  del  Baromo  (Venice,  1598, 
4to)-.— i9ei  qattrerimaK  fatti  in  Soma  (Rome,  1696,  2 
vxdsL  4to) : — SpeeMo  di  guerra  (Bergamo,  1697, 4to)  :— 
CondoKea  Latinai  (Cologne,  1600, 8vo)  •.—HomiHce  Rotate 
habitm  atrno  1680  (Venice,  1604, 8vo)  i—Rhelorica  eccle- 
riattiea  Ubri  iU  (Cologne,  1606,  8vo) : — Tax  quarennut 
in  tonetti  eon  te  figure  (Bergamo,  1606,  4to) : — //  pre- 
dicatore,  o  aja  eotameMario  al  Ubro  dell'  Eloquatza  di 
Demetrio  Pkakrto  (Tanlce,  1609, 4to)  • — Sagri  eoncelH 
(Milan,  1626, 4to)  ^— Cormfaa  Lalbut,  in  voLvii  of  the 
"Canninapoetammltaloram."  Panigarolahasleftsome 
very  interesting  Mimoiree  upon  bis  life,  preserved  in 
MS.  in  the  library  of  St  Ango  of  Milan  and  in  tbe  Am- 
brosian  library  of  the  same  dty.  See  Bongiatia  de 
Vareuna,  Kffa  d>  i'ani^roia  (Milan,  1617, 4to ;  h)  French 
in  the  BHiUotluqut  of  finllart) ;  Ughelfi,  /ftiKa  lacra,  t 
iv ;  Argelati,  Scriftom  mediolo$tefuet ;  Urabosehi,  Ao> 
ria  ddia  Utttr.  ItaSamLr-aada,  JV«w.  Biog.  OiminA, 
xxxiz,i81 

Pftnini,  tbe  most  celebrated  of  the  Sanscrit  gram- 
marians, is  said  to  have  been  tbe  grandson  of  the  in- 
spired legislator  DSvala,  and  lived  at  ao  remote  an  age 
that  he  is  reckoned  among  the  fkbulous  sages  men- 
tioned in  the  Pur&naa  (see  Colebrooke,  Atial.  Ret,  vii, 
202).  With  regard  to  his  death  we  have  the  following 
tradition  in  tbe  SiiopadSfa:  "It  is  related  that  the 
valuiMfl  life  of  nbiini  waa  destroyed  by  a  lion."  Tbe 
Indians  consider  him  as  their  meet  ancient  grammarian, 
but  his  great  work  is  confessedly  derived  from  earlier 
treatises  on  the  same  subject :  he  often  quotes  bis  pred- 
ecessors Sdcalya,  Gfligya,  and  others ;  and  it  appears 
from  a  pasaage  in  the  Bhagapad-Gita  (unless  the  fol- 
lowing line  is  an  interpolation  of  a  later  age)  that  the 
nomendature  of  grammar  existed  when  the  great  epic 
poem,  the  MaKa- Bh&rata^  was  composed.  P&nini's 
grammar  eoosiMs  of  8996  sfawt  apborisns,  or  ntrtu, 
^vided  into  eight  books,  in  which  the  rules  ofrnam- 
nuur  an  dellTeced  with  ao(|uiBira;UE.kfitt^^al  oIk 
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Kority  that  they  need  •  comtDent*rjr  to  render  tben 
intelligible  even  to  tbe  teemed  Iitduna.  Bestdee  the 
Cdrioa  of  Bh^rtrihui, «  brother  of  king  TicramUi^a, 
tben  wan  the  feUowing  tmtiMt,  written  espKMly  to 
Uliutnte  it:  1.  tha  BkMikivga,  which  wu  nominally 
a  poem  dNcrilnng  the  adventnree  of  Rftna,  bat  really  a 
eoHeetion  of  all  the  defeotire  and  anomalous  forais  <^ 
worda  in  the  language  (publiahed  at  Calcutta,  1836) ;  2. 
tbe  UaJtO'BiSskya,  or  "  great  commenUry,"  by  Patan- 
Jali.  A  new  edition  of  F&nini  baa  been  published  witb 
tbe  following  title :  PanutCt  adit  BUdier  grammatucker 
Rfgdn  (Sanscrit,  with  CommenUry  b}*  Dr.  Otto  BSht- 
lingli  [  Bonn,  1839],  2  vols.  8ro).  The  first  volume  oon- 
Uina  the  Sanscrit  text  of  PAoini's  SutroM  witb  the 
native  scholia ;  the  seoond  rolnma  contains  an  intro- 
duction, a  German  commentary,  and  indexes.— £m^&j4 

Panlonia,  the  great  national  feMiral  of  the  lonians, 
in  honor  of  Poseidoti  (Neptone),  tbe  god  whom  tbey 
specially  fevered.  On  this  oecaajon  a  bull  was  sacri- 
dced,  and  if  the  animal  roared  during  tbe  |»oce«  of 
lulling  it  was  regarded  as  pleasing  to  tbe  deity.  Tbe 
•aeri^es  wen  perfimoed  by  a  young  man  of  Priene, 
wbo  was  chosen  for  the  purpose  with  the  title  of  king. 
Tbe  festival  was  held  on  Mount  Hyeate,  where  stood 
the  Pknionium,  or  temtde  of  Poseidon  HelioooiuSi 

Panlii  BenadlotOB  ihUued  bread),  a  portion  of 
bread  in  the  ancient  African  Church,  which,  being 
seasoned  with  salt,  was  given  with  milk  and  honey 
at  baptism.  See  Hokby;  Mils.  The  expression  in 
the  patristic  writings  first  occurs  in  Augustine's  work 
on  Baptism.  It  has  given  rise  to  a  perplexing  contro- 
versy respecting  the  aaerameot  of  ttw  catechumeoa 
(q.  T.>  fionar,  Basnage,  and  Bingham  contend  that  tbe 
pam»  imuXehu  of  Augnstine  was  not  the  sacramental 
bread  at  all,  bat  bread  seaaoned  with  salt;  and  that 
tbe  baptim  so  administered  was  regarded  by  the  eariy 
ChrisUans  as  the  emblem  of  purity  and  incorruption. 
The  blessed  bread  of  the  Greek  Church  is  the  Anttdo- 
ron  (i|.T.). 

Panla  Conjuratio  («xorcui»  /As  br«ad)  was  the 
technical  term  which  designated  the  ordeal  of  consecrat- 
ed bread  or  cheese  practiced  in  the  Middle  AgesL  It 
was  administered  1^  preaenting  to  the  accnsed  a  piece 
of  bread  (generally  of  barley)  or  of  cbeeae,  about  an 
ounce  in  weight,  over  which  adjurations  had  been  pro- 
nounced. Afier  appropriate  r^igioua  ceremonies,  in- 
cluding tbe  cummuniuo,  the  morsel  was  eaten,  the  event 
being  determined  by  the  ability  of  the  accused  to  swal- 
low it.  This  depended  of  course  on  ^e  imagination, 
and  we  can  readily  understand  how,  in  those  times  of 
Iwth,  the  oppresrive  obawvances  which  acoompanied 
the  ordeal  would  affect  the  criminal  who,  conscious  of 
guilt,  stood  up  at  the  altar,  took  the  sacrament,  and 
pledged  his  salvation  on  tbe  truth  of  bis  oath.  The 
mode  by  which  a  conviction  was  expected  may  be 
gathered  from  the  forms  of  tbe  exorcism  employed, 
of  which  a  number  have  been  preserved : 

"  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ, . .  .  rrant,  we  pray  thee,  by  thy 
holv  ORme,  (hat  be  who  Is  trollty  of  this  crime  In  thought 
or  In  deed,  when  M»  creature  or  eaociilled  bread  te  pre- 
sented to  him  Tor  tbe  proving  of  the  ti«tb,  let  his  tkroat 
be  narrowed,  and  hi  (hj  name  let  It  be  rejected  nuber 
thnii  devoured.  And  let  not  the  xptrlt  "f  the  devil  pre- 
vail in  this  til  BBbvert  the  tnd;nnent  bj  Mm  appenranoeB. 
But  he  who  Is  guilty  of  this  crime,  let  htm,  chiefly  by  vir- 
ine  of  the  bodj  ana  bliNxl  of  our  Lord  which  be  has  re- 
ceived tn  communlun,  when  he  takes  the  conf^rated 
bread  or  cheese  tremble,  snd  irmw  psle  In  trembllnir, 
and  shske  Id  all  his  limbs;  and  let  tbe  Innocent  qnlellv 
and  hesltbfQDy,  witb  all  ease,  chew  and  swallow  this 
morsel  of  breiid  or  cheese,  crossed  in  thy  holy  nnme, 
that  all  may  know  that  thon  art  tbe  Just  Judge,"  etc 

Even  more  whlnuical  in  iu  devout  impiety  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"O  God  most  High,  who  dwellest  In  The  heavao,  who 
through  thy  Trinity  and  majesty  hast  thy  just  aagel^ 
send,  O  Lord,  tby  angel  Oabrlel  to  stick  In  the  throat  or 
those  who  have  OMnmltted  tUs  ih^  that  th<7  may 


nellher  chew  nor  swallow  this  bread  and  cheese  created 
by  thee.  I  Invoke  the  patrlarehs,  Abraham,  lease,  and 
Jacob,  with  twelve  thousand  augels  aad  arawnKds:  I 
invoke  tbe  four  evangelists,  Matthew,  Harfc,  Lake,  sed 
John ;  I  Invoke  Hoses  and  Aartm,  wbo  divided  tbe  sea, 
that  tbey  may  bind  to  their  throats  the  toogoee  of  ms 
who  have  committed  this  theft,  or  ooaseDted  thereto.  If 
they  laste  this  bread  and  cheeee  created  by  ibee,  ma^ 
tbey  tremble  like  a  trembling  tree,  and  have  no  rert,  aor 
keep  the  bread  aed  cbeeee  In  their  montha,  that  all  ma; 
know  thou  art  the  Lord,  and  then  la  iwtw  other  beddc 
ihee." 

Pan-Movementa  for  the  union  of  tbe  diAremt 
Christian  bodies  of  tbe  worid  are  of  recent  origin,  and 
so  largely  at  work  at  the  present  time  thet  it  b  hard- 
ly possible  to  say  more  here  than  simply  call  the  in- 
quirer's attention  to  the  Pmt-AitgHtxm  Sj/madi  beld  in 
recent  years  [see  Stkodb  ;  CEcl'hkkicai,  Cocaotus] : 
and  the  Pai^Prubgttria»  Synodt  for  the  parpoae  of 
fecting  a  Presbyterian  union.  See  PBBSBTTCKtAKS.  A 
Pan-MethodUtic  orgamiaHon  has  been  suggested,  and 
is  likely  to  secure  the  bearty  co-operation  of  all  Meth- 
odists of  every  branch  and  every  country  (compi.  JfcfV 
oditt  Quor.  Rev.  Jan.  7, 1876,  p.' 172,  178).  See  £raa- 
fftlioal  Alliance  Conference,  1878  (New  York,  1874, 8ro). 

Pan'nac  (3|9,  pemndg)  occurs  only  once  in  Scriptorr, 
but  so  mnch  uncertainly  exists  respecting  the  nMening 
of  the  word,  that  in  many  translations,  as,  for  ■"ffMfj 
in  the  Anthorized  En|^b  Verrion,  the  original  ia  re- 
tained. Thus  in  tbe  ncooont  of  the  oomUMtceof  lyie, 
it  is  stated  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  17, "  Judah  and  the  land  et 
Israel,  they  were  thy  merchants ;  tbey  traded  in  tby 
markets  wheat  of  Mionith,  and  paimag,  and  oil,  and 
honey,  and  balm."  From  the  context  tt  is  evideiit  that 
wheat,  ml,  and  honey  were  conveyed  by  Judab  and 
Israel — that  is,  tbe  products  of  their  aountry  as  en  agri- 
cultural people — as  articles  of  traffic  to  tbe  merchaiiis 
and  manufkctoren  of  Tyre,  wbe^  it  is  certain^  maal,  ftan 
their  insular  porition,  have  obtained  tbeir  ditef  artida 
of  diet  from  the  neighboring  land  of  Syria.  It  ia  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  panmag,  whatever  it  may  have  bcca. 
was  tbe  produce  of  Palestine,  or  at  least  of  Syria.  In 
comparing  tbe  passage  in  ^ekiel  with  Geo.  zliit,  11, 
where  the  most  valued  productimis  of  Paleetioe  arc 
enumerated,  the  nmisMon  trf'  ingaoaoth  and  lailawiin 
(A  T.  "  spices  and  myrrh")  in  the  fanner  is  vety  ob- 
servable, and  leads  to  the  sappoaUioD  that  pan—g  lep- 
reaenta  some  of  the  s|rfces  grown  in  that  vaaMiy,  Tbe 
Sept.,  in  rendering  it  xaaia,  favu*  thb  opinioa,  tha«gh 
it  is  evident  that  cauia  cannot  be  the  particalar  speee 
intended  (see  ver.  19).  Hilzig  obeerrae  that  a  aiaiBar 
term  occurs  in  Sanscrit  {pammga)  fcr  an  atrwaatic  plaax. 
Some  of  the  rdiUiu  have  also  tboqgfat  that  it  waa  a 
district  of  Judna,  which,  like  Minnitb,  yielded  the  beat 
wheat  (Furst,  Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.) ;  others,  as  Jnaim  Mid 
Tremellius,  from  the  Nmilarity  in  the  name,  have 
thought  it  might  be  the  origin^  of  the  name  of  Pbte- 
nicia.  But  Hiller  {Hieropkytica,  ii,  51)  thinks  it  to  be 
the  ssme  with  the  itava^  of  the  Greeks  tbe  Roman 
panax,  whence  comes  "  panacea,"  the  umiwermi  mwo^. 
The  name  panm  oocnrs  as  early  aa  the  time  of  Tbeo- 
pbrastUB  (ix,  10),  and  several  kinds  an  deaeribed  by 
him,  as  well  aa  by  Dioaeorides;  one  kind  ia  caUed  espe- 
cially Syrian  panax.  Of  one  of  these  |dants,  oow  sap- 
posed  to  be  a  species  of  Ferula  la$erpitimm  or  Oeradewmy 
tbe  juice  was  called  opopatiax.  It  is  curious,  however, 
that  tbe  plant  yielding  tbe  t^xtpanax  of  coatmene  is 
still  unknown,  as  well  as  the  exsct  locality  wbaic  it  is 
produced,  whether  in  Syria,  or  in  some  part  of  tbe  P*v- 
sian  empire.  By  the  Arabs  it  ia  called  jnnisAtr.  Lady 
Calcott  has  suppoeed  (^Script,  /feriof,  p.  871  aq.)  the 
panax  of  the  ancients  to  refer  to  Patua  qviitfrntfaliMm, 
or  ffinseitff  of  the  Chinese,  which  tbey  also  suppoee  to  be 
a  universal  remedy,  though  not  poesessed  of  any  active 
piopertica.  But  the  name  panax  was  not  appSed  to 
this  plant  until  the  time  of  linmeua,  and  there  is  no 
proof,  nor  indeed  is  it  probable,  that  it  ANatd  ita  way 
from  China  at  anv  soeh  early-period :  at  sU  ercaila  tW 
bndieea  wan  n«gSM9b;£jia^^l0 'I>n.  Tkt 
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^liu  Tenkm,  however,  tnuulates  pamx^  bj  tbe  word 
doekoH,  which  signifies  "  millet^"  or  Pomctim  nu/uuxum. 
Bbhop  Newcome,  tberafure,  (ransUtcs  paimag  tbe 
word  patti',  signifying  Ibe  species  of  millet  wbidi  was 
empltfj-ed  by  tbe  ancients  u  an  article  of  diet,  and 
which  still  is  eo  by  tbe  natives  of  tbe  East.  This  view 
is  favored  by  tbe  exprenaon  in  tbe  book  of  Sobar, 
quoted  by  Geaenius  (Tkoaun  a.  v.),  which  speaks  of 
"bmd  4rf  paimag:"  though  tbia  again  ia  not  dednve, 
for  tbe  pnnnag  may  equally  well  have  been  some  fl«- 
voring  aubstaM^  M  acema  to  be  Implied  in  tbe  dtmbtfnl 
cqtrivalant  ^^ip)  giran  in  tbe  Taignni.  One  ottjeo- 
tion  to  its  being  niUet  Is  that  this  grain  baa  a  name, 
AmAok,  which  is  used  \fj  the  same  prophet  in  Ewk.  iv, 
9.  See  MtLLST,  From  tbe  context  it  would  seem  most 
likely  that  this  pamay  was  a  prodaoe  of  the  countiy, 
and  probably  an  article  of  diet  (Kitto;  Smith).  Per- 
bapa  tba  beat  ezplanalioo  of  this  nnoeitrin  word  which 
can  now  ba  girai  ia  that  which  refers  it  to  a  luiid  of 
pattrjf  or  nMet  eate  (from  an  obsolete  root,  to  be 
tmorjf ;  so  Gesenius  and  FQnt).  See'Tras, 

Panninl,  Cav.  GiovAif  n i  Paolo,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter  «f  pcfspeetive  architecture  was  bom  at  Kaceuaa 
in  169J.  He  went  eariy  to  Rome,  when  be  studied  un- 
der PieCro  LueatelM.  He  had  a  pasnon  for  tenting, 
and  applied  himself  with  great  asudaity  in  dealing . 
tbe  remaining  m<Hinmenta  of  antiquity  wberevw  be 
found  them,  especially  at  Rome,  He  formed  his  style 
on  Giovanni  GhiaolO,  and  became  a  perfect  master  of 
the  art  of  petapecttve,  surpassiag  all  his  contempora- 
ries. He  akelcbed  every  vestige  trf'  ancient  roagnifi- 
oenee — the  ruins  of  superb  edifices,  cenotaphs,  columns, 
aiehca,  obeliska,  and  some  of  the  most  ancient  buildings 
which  ornamented  Rome.  His  compcntion  is  rich,  ami 
his  penpective  critically  correct.  His  works  are  univer- 
sally admired  for  tbe  grandeur  of  his  architecture,  tbe 
clearness  of  bis  coloring,  the  neatness  and  freedom  of 
hia  toacb,  the  beauty  of  his  figures,  and  the  elegant 
taste  with  which  he  disposed  them,  althou^  be  some- 
times desigiied  hte  flgum  ^  too  laiige  ■  size  for  hia  ai^ 
ctaiteeUiK,  which  injums  the  effect  that  would  other- 
wise be  produced  by  tbe  immensity  of  the  bniktinga. 
This  feidt,  however,  is  only  occasional  in  Pannini's 
works.  He  generally  painted  bis  pictures  of  a  large 
easel  Mse,  but  sometimes  be  wrought  on  a  grander 
scale.  L<anu  highly  commends  a  picture  of  this  class 
in  the  churob  of  tbe  Mgnori  della  HisMwie,  represent- 
ing' Ckriit  drmug  tMe  Mom^fduatgen  Jhm  the  Tempk, 
in  whieh  the  architecture  is  truly  magnificent,  and  the 
principal  figures  an  drawn  with  great  spirit  and  variety 
of  character,  and  of  much  larger  nze  than  he  nsually 
psinted.  Hie  works  an  numerous,  and  are  not  only  to 
be  found  in  tbe  principal  collections  of  Italy,  but  in 
other  conn  tries  of  Europe.  At  Rivoli,  in  tbe  pleasore- 
bouae  of  the  Ung  of  Sardinia,  and  in  the  pontifical  pal- 
Bon  of  Htnte  Cavallo,  are  some  of  his  choicest  works. 
Iffanjr  of  bla  ptotuna  have  been  ei^inved.  Ha  died  in 
17S&,  Sea  Spooner,  ^og,  BitU  ^  l4e  AtU,  ii, 
S49;«60i 

PaimonBia  is  the  tlUe  of  a  canonical  collection  by 
bishop  Ivo  of  Chartrea  (q.  v.),  contisting  of  eight  books, 
and  counted  among  the  most  vsluable  eocleussttcal  la- 
bors of  the  pre-Qratian  period.  They  were  freely  used 
by  Ofatian.  See,  on  tbe  ration  the  Ptttmorndum  to 
tbe  Dtcrttwrn,  Tbeincr,  l^ekr  tw/t  vermeuUUdiet  De- 
creL  ;  Snvigny,  Ge$ek.dn  rSm.  Recti  in  3f.  A.;  Was- 
•erschleben,  Zur  Gftch.  der  rorgratiamtchm  Kircken- 
reektagKftien,  p.  59  sq.  The  Patmormia  has  been  edited 
by  Sebastian  Brandt  (Basle,  1499)  and  by  M.  A.  Voa- 
mediano  (Loovain,  1567).  It  has  also  been  printed  in 
Migne'a  Patnt.  vol.  dxi. 

Panodfims,  an  Egyptian  monk  who  flourished  in 
the  rei^  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  is  noted  as  tbe  au- 
thor of  a  Chronography  (xpovoypA^f),  in  which  be 
iouod  gnai  tault  wkh  Eusebius,  fiwa  wtwm,  however, 


he  took  many  of  hia  atatemanU  Fanodomiaflreqaenfr* 
ly  mentioned  by  Synoelhu.  See  Toas^  As  ffitt,  Gnee. 
p.  808;  Fabridoa,  BiU.  Grmea,  vU,  4M.-Smith,  Dkl. 
o/Clati.Biog.M.r. 

PanmnpIUBllB,  a  surname  of  Zeiu  (Jupiter),  as  be- 
ing tbe  author  of  all  omens  and  aigns  of  every  kind. 

Fanormltantu,  a  surname  of  NieoUu  Tudetau  (or 
(is  7We>co,  de  TadeiiAii),  a  noted  Italian  prelate,  who 
is  so  generally  known  under  his  surname  that  we  insert 
bim  in  this  place.  He  was  bora  in  1386  at  Catania,  in 
ffidly;  in  1400  he  eotemd  the  Benedktine  Ofder;  mid 
in  1414  he  became  canon  in  bis  natiTe  dty.  i«mr  be 
studied  canon  law  at  Bologna,  and  then  taught  at  the 
high  schools  in  Siena,  Parma,  and  Bologna  In  1426  be 
received  from  pope  Martin  V  tbe  abbey  Haniacum,  near 
MesNna;  afterwards  he  became  auditor  of  the  Rota  and 
apostolical  referendary  at  Rome.  AlphonaoY  of  Aragon 
secured  his  services,  and  was  so  well  pleased  that  be 
caused  him  to  be  elevated  to  tbe  arcbbiahopric  of  Pa- 
lermo^ and  sent  ae  legate  to  the  conndl  at  Bade.  Inthia 
celebrated  ecclesiastical  gathering  Panormitanns  was  at 
first  a  devoted  advocate  of  pope  Eugei^us  IV ;  but  when, 
in  14S7,  the  ooundl  was  moved  to  Fenan  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  papal  interest,  Panofmita- 
nuB,  ever  anxious  fur  the  right  use  of  power,  forsook  the 
papal  side,  and  advocated  tbe  snperiorlty  of  tbe  council 
over  the  pope.  In  1440  the  witipope  Felix  II  oonferred 
on  Pancmnitanns  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  employed  him 
as  legatus  a  latere  at  Mayence  in  1441,  and  Fraukfort-oo- 
the-Hain  in  1442.  In  1448,  when  khig  Alplwmso  made 
peace  with  pope  Eugenius,  Panwmitanus  wss  recalled 
from  the  council.  He  died  shortly  after  at  Palermo,  in 
1448  or  1446.  He  wrote  a  Cotnmntarg  to  tbe  Decretals 
of  Gregory  IX  and  the  Clementines,  which  is  highly 
prized;  also  a  Justification  of  tbe  Bade  CouocU,  which 
Gerbats  translated  into  French  in  1677,  in  the  inteceat 
ofGaUicaniam.  (J.H.W.) 

Puitaniu,  a  Christian  philosopher  of  tbe  St<de 
sect,  flourished  in  the  2d  century.  He  b  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  to  have  taught 
philosophy  and  religion  there  about  A.D.  180.  He 
went  on  a  mission  to  Ethiopia,  from  whence  be  ia  said 
to  have  brought  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  writtoi  in 
Hebrew  (Eusebius,  UuL  Eodta.  v,  10).  But  little  else 
is  known  of  his  peiaomd  histoiy.  With  tbe  penecutioos 
under  Septinuni  Sevems  all  trace  of  Pantjenus  is  loeb 
He  is  reported  to  have  died  in  218.  He  left  several 
commentaries,  bdt  only  a  few  scanty  remains  of  them 
are  now  extant.  Some  of  them  are  oullected  in  Hal- 
loix,  Itbutr.  Ecdei.  OriaU.  Scriptor.  (Douaci,  1688- 
1686) ;  Routb,  ReUg.  Sacr.  i,  898  sq.  See  Redepenning, 
OrigatOfTiA.  i;  Guericke,  De  Sckola  Akxandr.  voL  i; 
niUo  Judms,  Opera,  iv,  84 ;  Alaog,  KircAengack,  i, 
194;  Biuer,  Geadu  der  diritll.  PkiUmpkie,  i,  4S1  aq.; 
Smith,  ^.^Ci(aM.£ii:^i.T.  (J.H.W.} 

Pantalten,  Sr.  (ItaL  Sm.  Pawlakom;  GT.''ky. 
ITai/raXtwi'),  a  noted  Christian  martyr  under  Ualerius, 
was  bora  (ai^mrding  to  tradition)  at  Nicomedia,  in  K- 
tbynia.  His  father,  fVom  whom  be  received  his  educa- 
tion, was  a  pagan;  his  mothn  wss  a  Christian.  Having 
applied  him^  to  the  study  of  medldne,  be  became 
eminent  in  hia  profeadon,  and  was  appcnnted  phyindan 
to  tba  empenr  Galeriua.  He  was  one  of  the  most  be- 
'  nevolent  of  men  and  suoceasAd  of  practitioneTeL  His 
reputation  roused  the  Jealousy  of  the  pagan  phyricians, 
who  accused  him  to  tbe  emperor.  Gakrius,  finding  him 
a  Christian,  ordered  him  to  be  tortured,  and  then  be- 
headed, which  was  done,  A.D.  806.  Pantaleon  is  much 
venerated  in  tbe  Italian  Church,  espedally  at  Venice. 
There  have  been  some  who  doubted  bis  existence,  and 
believed  his  name  to  have  been  dAved  IVom  the  war- 
cry  of  the  Tenetians,  Pumta  lAom  (Plant  the  Uon) ! 
But  Justinian  erected  a  church  in  his  honor  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  he  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek  Church  at 
a  time  when  Venice  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
introduce  hU  worship  i^^Yi^^j^^^^tr 
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iB«tditiniii7oUMr«a7.  The  patoon  of  pbytidiiH, 
be  is  represented  as  young,  beanUees,  and  handsome. 
As  a  manyr  be  is  bound  to  an  olive-tree,  with  his  hands 
nailed  to  it  above  hia  bead,  a  sword  at  bis  feM,  With- 
out obaervatioii  ba  night  be  tniataken  fin-  Sl  Sebastian. 
When  be  is  painted  as  patron  be  maia  tht  pbydciao's 
robe  and  hem  the  olive  or  palm,  or  both.  lie  ia  eoa- 
nemorated  in  the  Roman  Church  <hi  Jtily  27.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  ^fCUm.  Biog.  a.  r. 

Panteon  is  the  Spmush  tenn  for  ■  oypt  (q.  t.)  be- 
hind the  altar,  terTing  as  the  burial-idaoe  of  the  bishop. 

Fantbelam  (ftom  irac,  alt,  and  dtStt  God),  a  gen- 
eral name  for  a  belief  in  the  identity  of  God  and  atfnre. 

1.  Definitum. — This  phikeophical  dogma  has  been  vciy 
variou^y  conceived,  and  is  therefore  lUble  to  many  deft- 
nitions.  According  to  Wateriand, "  it  supposes  God  and 
nature,  or  God  and  the  vhole  universe,  to  be  <»ie  and  the 
same  substance — one  aniveraal  being;  insomuch  that 
men's  souls  are  mily  modifications  of  the  divine  sub- 
stuoe"  (IFonfc^TiiifSl).  Aooording  to  Wegaefaeider, 
pantheinD  is  ■<  ea  senteotia,  qua  naturam  divinam  mun- 
do  aupponmit  et  Denm  ac  mundum  nnum  idemque  eaae 
Btatuvnt"  (p.  260).  Lacoudre  says,  **FantfaeiBtK  qui 
contendunt  unicam  ease  substantiam,  cujos  partes  sunt 
omnia  entia  qun  existunt"  Weiasenbom  defines  pan- 
theism as  "  the  system  which  identifies  God  and  the  alt 
tkingt  or  the  uiw(jr  o/lhuigi."  To  the  critical  student 
Wthe  history  of  philosophy  pantheism  preaenta  itself  in 
different  forms.  These  are,  (1)  mechanical  or  mate- 
'  tialistic— God  the  mechanical  unity  of  existence;  (2) 
ontological  (abstract  unity)  pantheism— the  one  sub- 
stance in  all  (Spinoza) ;  (8)  dynamic  pantheism ;  (4) 
psychical  pantheism — God  is  the  soul  of  the  world;  (5) 
ethical  pantheism — God  is  the  universal  moral  order 
(Fichu);  (6)  logic*]  pantheism  (Hegel).  But,  though 
pantbelam  haa  exbilated  theae  varieticB,  the  geiierally 
prevailing  panthcistk  notions  may  be  aobdlvided  nnlU 
there  remains  only  one  phase  that  is  gererally  understood 
to  be  referred  to  as  pantMeutie,  That  doctrine  which 
ia  uncritically  called  the  purdjf  pantheistic,  and  which 
teaches  that  pantheism  means  absorption  of  God  in  nat- 
ure,  is  atbustic  in  fact,  and  should  be  treated  under 
otAetm  {q.  r,).  That  Item  of  pantheism  which  teaches 
the  abeMpdon  of  natore  in  God— <tf  the  finite  In  the 
infinite— amounU  to  an  exaggeralioD  of  tieitm  (q.  v.). 
Those  forms  above  spoken  of  aa  ethical  and  k^(ical 
pantheism,  and  now  seen  in  their  culmination  in  Strauss's 
writings,  the  most  aiitiehri^ian  of  them  all,  denying  a 
pweoaalGod  and  a  historical  Christ,  are  properiy  raiioit- 
aUmn  (q.  v.),  beoaoae  tbey  are  not  abricUy  philoeopfaic 
bat  snDi^religioua,  sedcing  to  supplant  Christianity  as  a 
Kligion,  and  not  as  a  philompfaioal  ayaCem.  FKntbusm, 
thai,  strictly  speaking,  is  tbe  doctrine  of  the  neceesary 
and  eternal  co-«xistence  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite — 
of  the  absolute  consnbatantiatity  of  God  and  nature — 
oonddered  as  two  different  but  inseparable  aspects  of 
universal  existence.  True,  this  doctrine  conducts  to  the 
same  result  as  atheism,  yet  theoretically  it  ia  widely 
diflbrent,  and  starta  tma  exactly  the  opiiodte  piemise. 
The  Ath^  be^na  with  nataie,  pwceivee  and  neog- 
niaaa  the  material  univene,  but  deniea  that  there  is  any 
tiod;  the  Pantheist  starta  with  the  assumption  of  tbe 
existence  of  a  Divine  Being  as  a  truth  which  the  sotil 
cannot  deny,  and  maintains  that  be  is  identical  with 
nature — in  other  words,  deniea  that  there  ia  any  nature 
except  God.  Qnite  dilferently,  tbe  Ctariatian  tnaintaios 
the  existence  of  both  God  and  nature.  He  aeo^ts  the 
dootriiM  of  Scriptote,  which  is  that  God  existed  before 
the  univene,  and  is  everi^Mft  firom  it  and  above  it;  for 
he  made  it  by  a  apontaneoua  act,  and  in  infinite  wisdom 
and  power  still  upholds  it.  It  is  a  revelation  of  him, 
but  no  part  of  him ;  not  God,  but  the  voluntary  mani- 
festation of  God.  It  is  not  what  he  is,  but  what  he  has 
willed  to  be.  In  other  words,  God  it  the  Being  present 
emywhere  in  and  controlling  natuie,  as  tbe  soul  the 
body,  but  distinct  from  it. 


IL  8<sript*rtii  Doetriite. — Some  attempta  bsre  ben 
made  to  maintain  that  tbe  germs  of  panttieiBm  mn  to  be 
found  in  the  Bihix,  as  in  such  dedarationa  as  that  of  1 
Cor.  zv,  88, "  That  God  may  be  all  in  aD bat  it  m  en- 
dent  tbiA  belief  in  an  onmipwaent  God  lagnant  ia  aat- 
■re  and  beUef  fas  an  impenonal  God  ideotieafl  with  aai. 
nre  are  widely  diffiraiL  Not  to  pma  tbe  Isnpiagr 
Scripture  unfairiy  into  questions  which  it  only  tomcba 
inddentally,  we  think  the  following  deariy  bean  agmatt 
the  panth^stic  theory  of  the  rdation  of  God  to  tbe 
nniverse;  "All  thinga  were  made  by  taim,  and  whboK 
him  was  not  anything  made  which  was  mad^  {-Mm  i, 
8),  This  snra^  is  dosm,  not  pantbdsm.  Tht 
clause  statea  that  all  things  came  oat  of  notbbig  nas 
being  by  tbe  will  of  the  I^goa;  tbe  aecood  daose  caw- 
firms  tins  doiying  the  contrary  proposttioa  that  any- 
thing ever  came  into  being  either  of  itself  or  by  any 
other  will  than  that  of  the  Word.  Tbe  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews  in  the  same  way  speaks  of  cre- 
ation having  both  a  bq^ning  and  an  end :  "TtMTsbal. 
peiitb,  but  thou  cndunst:  and  tbey  all  shall  wax  old 
as  a  garmettt,  and  as  a  veeture  thou  sbalt  fold  tboa  ap, 
and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  tbon  art  tht  aaaae,  aai 
thy  years  shall  not  change."  Here  tbe  aoptgaat  is  «ai- 
pbatically  mariied  between  a  perishing  univene  and  itt 
unchanging  and  unchangeable  Author.  It  rest*  on  tbe 
deistieal  axiom  that  tbe  thinga  which  had  a  be^naing 
must  also  have  an  end.  If  tbe  Son  of  God  had  a  bepn- 
ning  in  time,  be  too  should  subside  before  tbe  change 
oftime.  His  is  the  only  existenoeoutnde  ofGod  wbicb 
does  not  foUow  the  fixed  conditions  of  tbe  creatioa,  and 
therefore  he  is  one  with  God,  and  ia  God.  The  argu- 
ment is  identical  with  that  of  the  evangdiat  John,  mid 
both  alike  reston  a  deistieal  conception  of  tbe  mrivene. 
Take  one  more  passage  in  James,  when  it  is  and 
God  tbat  "  with  him  is  no  variatilencaa,  neither  shadow 
of  toning."  The  reference  is  to  that  light  of  h^i^ 
the  Fathot  irfUgbta,  wbk^,  anlike  tbe  son,  haa  adther 
annual  ori>it  ota  daily  decline.  Tbe  material  saa  rian 
and  sets  daily,  and  yearly  climbs  the  sky  to  tbe  aolrtici, 
and  then  decUnes  to  the  tn^nc,  but  the  oncreated  Son 
shines  on,  fixed  and  immovable.  He  ia  the  aaaae  jea- 
terday,  to-day,  and  furertf. 

Scripbure,  indeed,  lairly  interpfeted,  knows  notUag 
of  tbat  tnunanence  vi  God  in  nature  which  lies  at  tbe 
root  of  all  pantbdstie  modes  of  thonghL  nij-rical  pan- 
theism, which  confounds  God  with  nature  and  natan 
with  God,  and  looks  on  the  world  as  a  huge  animal  with 
a  rational  and  senntive  soul,  repels  by  its  very  gnesnes^ 
and  has  few  votaries^  except  ptohapo  ameng  the  fanarift 
of  the  table-moving  and  niiritiMl  mamftntalimi  aAoaL 
Intellectual  pantheism,  wbicb  la  nmre  reoMidile  and 
^aorible,  asserts  that  all  tbe  diveintieB  of  natara  ai« 
reetdvable  into  a  imity  of  ee8eoee,aBd  that  thia  saawca 
is  God.  He  is  the  subsUnce — mbalaM — the  voodt  nb- 
Btratum  which  underlies  and  upholds  everything  that 
we  see.  (Such  was  the  pantheism  of  Benedict  Spinosa.) 
But  the  RottflwaoM,  or  substance,  can  never  be  known 
except  aa  j>A<aoaiaMMi,  or  appearance ;  and,  therafcre^ 
Spinoza's  God  was  nothing  more  than  a  gruid  eaneep> 
tiixi,  a  nmentaty.  Tel  Ur.  Lewea  aays, "  i^MBoaa  stands 
out  from  the  dim  past  like  a  tall  beacon,  whose  shadow 
is  thrown  athwart  the  sea,  and  whose  light  will  serve  to 
warn  tbe  wanderers  from  the  shoals  and  rocks  on  which 
hundreds  of  their  toethren  have  perished"  (^ffitt.  of 
PMtot,  ii,  154).  The  logical  conseqocnoe  of  pontbosm, 
whether  pfayncal  or  intelkctual,  Is  reaUy  to  ignore  tbe 
personality  alike  of  God  and  ti  man ;  to  subven  tbe 
foundation  of  all  moral  govemmoit ;  to  eradicate  a  eoa- 
sciousnest  of  sin ;  to  turn  man  into  a  adf-idolata;  and 
to  load  him  with  the  chains  of  a  crnsbing  and  inexorable 
fatalism.  To  paraphrase  a  well-known  expresxioD  ot 
Hobbee,  we  should  call  pantheism  the  ghost  of  atheism 
sitting  crowned  upon  its  grave,  "  Nous  ne  savons  pas  ce 
que  Dieu  est,"  wen  tbe  last  words  of  pbilosopby  aocord- 
ing  to  Pasoal ;  "ni^es^  was  the  mocking  additioo  of 
those  who  gaibled  his  tact  r-Tbe  bet  ia  laattodiTe;  it 
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tatcbeta  how  §u  phikMoplir  caa  gi^  md  what  it  most 
tod  in  witboul  the  lamp  of  nrelattni.  The  anknown 
MoTpfailowpby  endsin  tbe  no-tiodof  tbePoritlTiat, 
btUm  all-God  of  tbePaothdst  Nor  «e  the  two  w  Ikr 
iput  u  noM  inugiiM.  Impatient  of  tbsantbropoiDOi^ 
l>huin  of  Scripture^  and  UiDd  to  the  tnitfa  that  the  Fa- 
Llier  of  our  (piriu  la  not  iar  from  wety  one  of  ua,  thooe 
mho  aie  tinabla  to  nat  in  nalerialisUc  atheisai  pitdleaa  a 
(piritwliade  pantbeiMD  which  u  enrioody  like  and  an- 
Eke  the  old  dieaiy  ncgatloo  ftoin  wUch  it  la  a  ncwL 
Ikedynaoneal  pluloiopby  baa  lepboed  tbe  mecbai^Gal : 
km  and  not  matter  is  now  at  tbe  beginning  of  all 
ibmgi;  bat  force  ia  no  more  God  than  matter.  When 
ibc  qiuitoal  deaires  of  humanity  are  really  kindled,  it 
OB  00  mm  reM  in  tbe  one  than  in  the  other.  What  we 
nive  is  a  living  penoa,  not  an  abstract  principle — a 
band  to  lUitct  m,  an  eye  to  look  on  us,  and  a  heart  to 
ton  and  ply  m.  Pfaikiaopliy  shrinka  fkom  aothnpo- 
wrpbiMB  of  tUs  kind,  and  in  iti  pride  of  intellect  de- 
fiws  tbe  rolgar  for  making  to  themselves  a  magnified 
tun  as  God.  But  tbe  genuine  needs  of  human  nature 
De  not  to  be  reasoned  away  with  a  aneer;  divine  pbi- 
csapbv,  unlike  human,  sees  the  felt  neceantj,and  meets 
L  In  tbe  words  of  a  modem  writer : 

"ftntbeism  expresses  tbe  astonUbtnent  of  reitsoti  to 
«t  ttilnre  •eMrale  fntm  God.  Ii  la  the  specniatloa  of 
be  Mul  which  ooebt  to  be  une  with  the  Bterniil,  bnt  Is 
obbtd  of  tbe  dlvlue  trearore,  and  cannot  realise  ber 
m. .  .  .  Bat  It  is  vsin  to  sfgo  fur  a  epecnlative  unity, 
'tifn  tbe  iDorsI  nnity  la  broken.  It  Is  ruin  to  deny  tbe 
inter*  of  cbasjce,  becanw  we  cannot  see  bow  it  ts  to  be 
nonriied  wilb  tbe  existence  of  tbe  UocbaoKcable.  It 
I  Tala  to  atiemot  by  means  of  sylloslBm  to  represent 
be  Creator  and  bis  nnWerse  as  one  shurelese,  wavelees 
irto,  profoand,  equable,  anbn>ken.  .  .  .  There  is,  in- 
leed,  ID  ocean  of  belnir,  and  tbe  sout  whlcb  sighs  and 
eswHM  maj  think  Itself  a  wave  npuo  tbe  snrface.  Bat 
D  one  sense  the  comparison  falls  to  bold.  It  Is  npt  at 
be  mercy  of  tbe  winds,  nor  wholly  detennlned  by  the 
M  iralers  whlcb  support  It,  It  bas  a  nultf  and  a  mov- 
nz  power  of  Its  own.  In  another  sense  the  comparison 
loMfl  j^iud.  The  war  of  elements,  the  confbslon  we  see 
imrwbere,  belonga  only  to  the  surface.  Tbe  ocean  Is 
ieeper  ihu  the  wavea.  It  cannot  be  Influenced  bv  the 
rii>d«  of  time,  nor  stirred  from  Its  place  by  the  billows 
rbicb  dash  themselves,  and  foam,  and  are  broken  on  tbe 
ban  ofbuisn  life. . .  .  'The  floods  have  lifted  up  their 
'utee.HwaoodaliftnptbeirwaveB;  but  the  Lord  on  Ugh 
■  mistier  than  tbe  voice  of  many  waters,  jeSr^an  tat 
^bty  waves  of  the  sea'"  <Tulloch,  CkriMan  Thtitm,  L 
«,*«). 

Tbe  attempt  to  transcend  soefa  a  oonoeptioa  as  tbat 
fear  Father  in  beaven,  and  to  test  it  as  a  mm  accom- 
sedatioa  or  landing^tage  in  (tie  devdt^iiBent  of  tbe 
nua  mind,  from  fetichiam  up  to  the  pore  pbUosopby 
fthe  abaolnte,  only  recoils  on  thoee  who  make  it.  We 
^  DO  nearer  tbe  true  absolute  by  uuog  the  phrase ; 
0  the  contrary,  by  ridtUng  ourselves  of  so  much  an- 
litDpomon>biini,  we  only  get  out  of  tbe  repon  in  which 
ne  rI^ous  emotion  ia  possible  at  all,  viz,  tbat  of  the 
Mioas  and  affections.  Uen  will  not  adore  what  they 
M  nathcf  Ion  onr  ftai;  In  tits  li^[end  of  Icami^ 
Watas  made  bim  waxen  wings,  but  as  he  soared 
ever  tbe  son  the  wmx  melted ;  and  so  the  higher  be 
MS  tbe  greater  his  fall  In  the  case  of  the  modem 
xras  tboe  is  the  same  failure,  though  from  an  op- 
nte  cause.  In  attempting  to  soar  into  the  region  of 
H  sbeohite  and  onconditioned,  men  do  not  really  reach 
lenn  of  absolnte  hting,  tbc^  only  rise  into  a  region 
<bae  lbs  air  is  too  nucfied  to  breathe,  and  where,  for 
nt  of  a  refracting  meditun,  the  light  ia  as  darkness. 
^  iringa  do  not  melt  with  the  warmth  of  the  sun's 
>vi ;  on  tbe  contrary,  they  are  frozen  to  death  at  tliese 
KgEitial  altitodes,  and  if  they  descend  at  all  in  safety, 

b  to  kais  the  leesoo  that,  if  we  would  know  God  at 
nst  know  bim  aa  be  has  been  pleased  to  reveal 
bide  "Have  I  been  so  long  tinoe  with  yon,  and 
«  iMt  tbon  not  known  me,  Philip?  He  that  bath 
KB  IBS  hath  seen  tbe  Father;  sod  how  wyest  tbon 
KB, Show  BS  tbe  Father?" 

To  tbe  careful  student  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  tbe 
UT.  miiings  i«t««1  «  healthy  midiau  in  their  con- ; 


oeption  of  tied.  He  b  above  the  mwld  and  notride  it. 
He  taketh  np  the  isles  as  ■  very  little  thing.  He 
weighs  tbe  hlba  in  scales  and  the  mountains  in  balanccsL 
To  tbe  Psalmist,  e.g.,  God  is  present  in  nature;  but 
never  onoe  in  the  highest  flights  of  devotional  poetry 
dnes  he  let  tall  an  expression  as  if  the  tbinfn  we  see 
were  anything  else  than  his  handiwork.  'I'hey  are 
never  co-etemal  with  God — on  the  contrary,  they  are 
bis .  creatures.  *<  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  tbe 
worit  of  thy  fingers,  tbe  moMi  and  the  etan,  which  thou 
hast  ordained;"  UisGod  wbo*'4ipoinu  tbe  mom  for 
seaaons;  tbs  son  knowetbhlagtdng  down."  He  "opens 
his  haikl,  they  are  filled  with  good."  God  is  in  the 
growing  grass  and  the  rolling  thunder,  in  "  tbe  great 
and  wide  sea,  wherein  an  things  creeping  and  in> 
numerable,  where  go  the  ships,  and  where  ia  that 
leviathan  who  is  nutde  to  play  Uienin."  The  rain  is 
'*tbe  river  of  God,"  and  "tbe  cedars  of  Lebanon"  ar« 
said  to  be  tna  planting ;  but  we  search  in  vain  for  a 
syllable  or  a  hint  of  that  mystical  immaitenoe  of  God  in 
nature,  such  as  modem  pantheism  conceives  of  as  tbe 
relation  of  God  to  the  universe.  We  may  strip  the 
Bible  bare  of  its  poetry,  or  translate  it  into  tbe  baldest 
and  dryest  prose,  hut  it  yields  up  in  no  case  any  other 
sense  than  that  of  tbdsm.  The  Daa  op(^  is  tb«« 
throughout,  and  almost  in  axpress  terms.  The  argu- 
ment of  design,  so  much  decried  in  our  days,  as  ^  it 
bad  been  an  invention  of  the  same  schoid  that  inrentad 
the  "Evidences,"  is,  by  implication,  if  not  to  express 
terms,  found  in  the  O.  T.  "  He  tbat  planted  the  eye, 
shall  be  not  see;  be  that  formed  the  ear,  shall  he  not 
bear?"  It  is  furugn,  of  course,  to  tbe  simplicity  of 
Scri|rture  to  introduce  illustrations  of  contrivance  in  the 
adaptatim  of  the  oigans  of  men  and  animals  to  the  pie> 
existing  laws  of  matter.  But  the  argnmeot  of  Fiilt7 
bas  been  anticipated  in  prindple,  if  not  in  detail.  Uan 
is  the  last  of  the  works  of  God,  and  as  the  w<»)d  was 
adapted  to  him,  so  be  was  adapted  to  the  world. 
Light  existed  before  there  was  a  nngle  human  eye  to 
behokt  it,  and  therebre,  as  the  properties  of  light  ex- 
isted before  Uwn  waa  the  organ  to  obseiVe  it,  tbM  otgan 
was  aecommodated  to  the  laws  of  light-^iot  the  laws 
of  light  to  tbe  organs  of  seeing.  The  stress  of  Paley's 
argument,  lies  in  this.  And  the  Scriptures,  rightly  in> 
terpreted,  tell  the  same  tale.  The  transcendental,  not 
immanent  thought  of  creation  ia,  aa  we  have  seen,  the 
keynote  of  Hel^w  inspiration.  There  is  an  advance 
in  the  N.-T.  writings.  The  governmental  character  of 
God  rinks  a  little  into  tbe  baidtground,  and  the  Father- 
ly relation  becomes  more  prinninait  in  its  stead.  Bat 
the  N.  T,  never  oversteps  itself  or  fails  into  the  lan- 
guage of  mysticism,  confounding  the  Creator  with  his 
works.  True,  it  glances  at  tbe  thought  that  there  shall 
be  a  time  when  even  the  Son,  who  must  reign  till  he 
hath  put  all  enemies  under  bis  feet,  shall  ^ve  np  the 
kingdom  to  him  that  bath  put  all  things  under  him, 
that  so  Ood  may  be  all  in  alL  But  this  is  very  unlike 
pantheism,  though  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  panthrism  by 
those  who  wish  to  wrest  tbat  meaning  out  of  ScripUucu 
All  that  it  implies  is  t^e  ultimato  and  final  elimination 
of  mcwal,  and  with  it  physical  evil  ont  of  the  universe. 
God  is  to  be  all  in  all  in  tbe  sense  that  he  shall  become 
the  supreme  truth  of  the  universe — a  truth  which  is 
law  in  tbe  mcontdout  and  lovt  In  tbe  ooiueioui  class 
of  bu  dcatuKS.  Tbe  reign  «f  law  wiU  then  be  nn- 
hnken,  not  only  ftom  pide  to  pole  of  tbo  murerse,  bat 
also  through  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  agents  endowed 
with  free  wilL 

III,  Hiitory. — The  origin  of  pantheistic  doctrine  is  as 
obscure  as  the  dogma  itself.  The  name  PtmtMeutt  was 
first  em[4oysd  by  the  English  Deist  Toland  in  A.D.  1705. 
This  somewhat  learned  man  was  at  tbat  time  secretary 
and  ehqihiin  of  a  society  which  advocated  the  peculiar 
apeeulative  view  of  God  and  his  Creadon  now  known  as 
PaatJieitm.  A  defence  whioh  be  then  published  of  this 
strange  class  of  re^wnu/a—they  duined  to  be  such — 
be  entitled  SodMrn  7^^^^^  V^<jBtJ^«*- 
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theiti  to  kit  Orthodox  Friaid.  In  AJ>.  1710  be  pnb- 
liahed  aa  expoHtion  of  the  loeie^'i  doetrines,  and  ha 
entitled  tint  worit  PtaiAeMcaiL  Toland  tbca  nM 
expreaity  that  he  had  borrowed  his  doHod  from  Linus, 
tvhich  the  motto  ottm  PmAeitlieon  expressed  ss  "ex 
loto  sunt  omots,  et  ex  omntbua  est  totam,"  briefly  put 
by  his  antagonist  Fay  as  "  Pantfaeiatanini  Nuom  et 
nnmen  uDum  idemqne  sunt,"  But  though  Toland  may 
have  ftmsd  the  doetrines  of  his  socieky  after  Lums, 
we  an  aura  that  the  antiquity  of  panthdam  b  for  be- 
yond any  soch  modern  period.  We  find  that  it  had 
it*  origin  at  a  very  remote  period  in  the  Eaat,  for  it  is 
pRvalent  in  ttie  ddeat  linown  dvilization  in  the  worid 
— the  Hindfl.  Yet  it  is  a  later  development  of  thought 
than  polytheism  (q.  v.),  the  natural  uistinctive  creed  of 
primitive  races,  and  moat  probably  originated  in  the 
attempt  to  divest  the  pofMilar  system  of  iia  grower 
feabini|  and  to  give  it  a  fana  that  would  mtiiiy  the 
nqdiementa  of  pMloia|^ial  (peculation.  We  have 
said  above  that  the  notion  ef  the  imamoence  of  God 
In  nature  lies  at  the  root  of  all  pantheistic  modes  of 
thoughL  The  student  of  Eastern  religions  will  con- 
firm us  in  this,  at  least  so  far  as  these  ancient  religions 
of  Asia  are  concerned.  The  Oriental  mind  is  saturated 
with  the  emanation  nntioa.  The  doetiine  reappears  in 
a  thousand  shapes;  it  exhales  alike  in  poetry  and  phi- 
losoptay.  Creation  signiBea  the  summoning  into  exist- 
ence of  that  which  before  was  not.  Emanation  is  a 
mere  modification  of  that  which  is;  it  maintains  the 
■elf-same  existence,  though  under  other  forms  and  other 
conditions;  it  is  the  developed  fruit  of  the  quickened 
germ.  It  supposes  an  infinite  eternal  substance  which 
atonsea  itself  into  Action  by  a  self-ene^,  and  dothea 
itadf  with  a  multiplkity  ot  Ibnna  that  in  tbe  aggregate 
make  up  the  ludrene.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  divine  is 
that  the  whole  is  all  things,  and  all  things  are  the  whole, 
and  in  the  end  all  things  will  return  once  more  into  the 
inscrutaUe  oneneea  from  whence  ^ey  came  forth.  Such 
was  the  gronndwotit  of  the  Brahminical  system.  It  is 
taught  in  the  Upanisbad  (q.  v.),  the  Vedanta  (q.  v.), 
and  Yoga  (q.T.)  phikMopbieit  in  the  eosaragony  of  the 
moet  andent  Indian  writing,  the  Inatitatee  of  Hena 
(q.  v.),  and  in  those  poetical  books  which  embody  the 
doctrines  of  the  Hindft  philosophies,  e.  g.  the  Bht^' 
vad  Gita,  which  follows  the  Toga  doctrine.  It  is  poet- 
ical and  religious  rather  than  scientific,  at  least  in  its 
phrasecAogy;  but  is  substantially  similar  to  the  moie 
logical  forms  of  Western  development. 

1.  ffiiM  PaNfVbm.— Hindfi  philoeophy  proceeds  upon 
the  fundamental  axiom  that  Brahm  (q.  v.)  alone  exists; 
all  else  is  an  illusion.  Accordingly  when  man  regards 
external  nature,  and  even  himseir,  as  distinct  fr«n 
Brahm,  he  is  in  a  dreaming  state,  realising  only  phan- 
toms. But  when  he  rect^ises  Brahm  as  the  one 
totality,  he  rises  to  a  waking  state,  and  science  is  this 
awakening  of  humanity.  It  is  at  death,  however,  that 
the  soul  of  the  aage  will  ha  completely  freed  from  U- 
Insion,  and  finally  blended  and  Inet  in  Bnihm,  the  one 
infinite  being  frmn  whom  all  thinga  emanate,  and  to 
whom  all  things  return.  Pantheism  is  the  necessary 
result  of  snch  a  S3rstem,  It  denies  true  existence  to 
any  other  than  the  one  abeolute,  independent  Being. 
It  declares  that  what  is  usnally  called  matter  can  have 
no  diadnet  aqimatioa  or  independent  eaaenoe,  but  ia 
only  an  emanation  from  and  a  manifestation  of  the 
one  sole  existing  spiritual  essence,  Brahm.  He  is  the 
vast  ocean  of  which  the  surface  waves  are  the  whole 
external  form,  the  foam  and  surge  that  go  to  make  up 
bis  substance.  He  is  at  once  acrive  and  passive;  ac- 
tive in  the  continued  evolution  of  emanations  that  de- 
f;enerate  more  and  more  from  original  perfection;  and 
passive  as  lieing  himself  the  degenerating  emanations 
that  are  evolved.  All,  too,  is  Hagian  iJlunon :  light 
yearned  for  increase,  and  its  multiple  became  water ; 
water  dmilarly  produced  earth.  The  more  visible  cre- 
ation becomes  the  more  it  degenerates,  and  the  more  is 
fUuuoQ  intensified.  It  ia  o«ly  by  oontemplatioa  that 


an  forms  and  namee  and  iDiidTe  appeamecs  vanA; 
the  one  real  aabManoa  ia  pcnemd;  and  tbm  tntb  is 
apprehended  that  the  contemplative  mind  aa  «ae  wiik 
the  Infinite  In  one  sense  this  philosophy  waa  drvovt, 
it  was  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  in  evtqF* 
thing,  but  on  the  other  hand  every  part  of  natore  wss 
oitly  a  part  of  Brahm.  The  oow,  the  eiephaat,  (bt 
fiower  were  all  aome  fraoHona  of  him.  Id  the  flfaju 
vad  Oka,  Krishna,  the  teacher,  teUs  Aijona,  bis  puf^ 
thtt  he  b  the  tmWerab  "I,"  aaya  the  tcadier,  "aa 
the  creation  and  diaaohitlon  of  the  whole 
Then  is  not  anything  greatw  than  I.  All  things  bang 
on  the  sun  as  precious  gems  npon  a  atring.  I  am 
moisture  in  the  water,  light  in  the  sun  and  bmmw,  in- 
vocation in  the  breeze,  sound  in  the  flnDamcnt,  a»m- 
smelling  savort  in  the  earth,  glory  In  the  aoiirve  of 
Ught.  I  am  lift  in  all  things,  and  seal  in  the  aealoM; 
I  am  the  etemd  aonl  of  nature;  I  am  the  nndefataod- 
ingoftbe  wise,  thegknyof  the  proud,  the  atraiKthaf 
the  Mrong,  free  from  last  and  anger.  ...  I,*  eon- 
ttnues  Krishna,  "  am  the  sacrifice,  I  am  tb«  wnralnp,  I 
am  the  spicea,  I  am  the  fire,  I  am  the  victiiii,  I  am  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  worid."  All  this  is  what  u 
termed  pun  pantheism,  that  confusioB  of  acieoce  and 
religion  which  b  at  ooee  the  wcaknaaa  aad  the  atnng^ 
the  i^oty  and  the  abame  of  the  Hindft  noand.  ^et 
Wnttke,  Gach.  rfw  BMmlMmma,  U,  S41  aq.,  98*  a^, 
818  sq. ;  Hardwick,  CSMrt  and  otAer  JUtmen,  t,  I'S 
sq,  19fi  sq.) 

2,  Egyplia»  Pantheiim. — As  in  the  Hindft,  ao  again  m 
the  Egyptian  ^stem,  one  inscrutable  Being  gives  a  fits 
impulse  to  creation  by  the  evoludon  of  intelligcnx, 
Kneph  (q.v.),  the  concepUve  I>emin;g«;  and  next  al 
Pbtha  (q.  v.),  tile  oi]|;aniier  of  die  woridt  the  vital  prin- 
dple  of  Ibe  and  warmth.  ThnTarimw  Hirrf  niliiift  i  laaaa 
ti<His  in  (^doads  and  decades  and  dodeeada  are  l>y  pain 
or  syaygies,  whereof  the  secondary  principle  ia  more  V 
less  antagonistic  to  the  primaiT,  repieacnting  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  of  nature;  such,  too,  are  tbe  ^Mti  and 
vtinc  of  Pythagoras  and  Empedodea.  Thtta  Osiris 
(q.  v.),  radiant  with  wirite  light,  was  condiiDed  wiA 
Isis  (q.  V.)  in  the  many-tinted  robe  of  natue;  aad 
Typhon  Cq.v.),  the  prindple  of  evil,  by  unioti  wiik 
Nepbthys  (q.v.),  the  ideal  of  consummate  beauty,  pro- 
duced the  chequered  sute  of  good  and  evil  which  ti 
the  world  nf  man.  Life,  as  the  sfHrit  that  pMvadca  all 
nature,  could  never  again  be  extingufsbed ;  its  deifica- 
tion b  read  dearty  in  dedpbered  biemglyphica,  and 
death  b  only  tbe  narrow  doorway  that  leeda  back  to 
the  fresh  lifij  of  perpetual  youth.  In  all  this  we  sec 
the  remote  dementa  of  Onoetidsm  (q.  v.).  In  tht 
Egyptian  therefhre,  as  in  the  Indian  system,  tbe  wncld 
of  matter,  whether  real  or  phantasmal,  emanates  fron 
and  is,  in  fact,  one  with  the  Deity.  Tbe  aotagooisn 
of  the  Egyptian  theogony  became  a  dualistic  tnrmma  in 
Chaldna  and  Palestine,  where  Bel  and  Nebo,  or  Kogal, 
Hatter,  were  made  to  pneeed  fyon  the  preeesmse  Ur, 
Light;  and  fai  Persia,  aa  seen  in  the  aotSfpHitam  ct  On 
murd  (q.  v.)  and  Ahriman.  The  sect  of  Upari,  adorm, 
dairoing  to  return  to  pre-Zorosstrian  truth,  profcaseJ  a 
modified  Zabianism  that  was  wholly  pantheistic.  The 
DabiiUm  (School  of  Morals),  a  work  on  sll  the  Oriental 
fonns  of  rdii^ua  bdief— Magianisro,  Brahtninisan,  Ju- 
daism, Islam,  Chriadanity,  aikt  that  which  tbe  ntbor, 
Hoslau-Fdri,  terms  the  "rdigion  of  philosc^>hen'"— 
names  other  panthdstical  sects  {DtMatam,  Orimftd 
Comm.  i,  208) ;  but  they  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  origin  of  similar  principles  in  Europe.  (See  Stnbr, 
Die  Religionttytteme  der  AeuftitseAen  VbOher  <*»  Oriemit 
[Berlin,  1886] ;  Uhlemann,  Hemdb.  d.  getammlai  a^sp- 
tisck.  A  llerthnmahmde,  esp.  ii,  244  sq. ;  Wnttke,  GcjcA. 
det  HeidttaAum*.  ii,  145  sq. ;  Codworth,  Imt^ltctmal  Sga- 
fcm,  ii,  287  sq^  246  aq.;  Bawlinson,  7%a  Gnal  Mtm- 
ardiitM,  voL  on  Egypt;  Hardwick,  Ckriat  catd  «der 
Maslen,  ii,  244  sq.  et  al. ;  Britith  amd  For,  Evai^A 
Rrv.  Jolv,  1876,  art  viii.) 

8.  GrtOfPaali^^^l^i^ii^^gffgnA  in  phfloi- 
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iphj  belHeeu  tclenoe  and  MIiks— 4h«  fonmr  dealing 
with  wbst  ia,  the  latter  with  what  ought  to  b«-^M>tnt 
»  to  Hindd  >pecuUtk»  phikMophy  within  the 
twaddling  bands  of  theology,  and  claim  that  it  was 
eft  for  Greece  to  free  man's  mind  from  theM  tram- 
nels.  TeC  the  pbiloaopby  of  Ihe  Greeks  io  its  eorli- 
sBt  forma  has  a  decidedly  Oriental  adoring,  and  natu- 
rally so,  for  Greece  received  ita  first  ideas  orcirilixatioii 
rrom  Kgypt  and  the  East.  Thalea,  indeed,  professed 
the  dualisiii  of  ChaMna  and  Egypt.  The  citfMe  doc- 
Lrinea — which  embody  the  teadiingof  Linna  and  (rf  his 
iliadpW  OnAoua— Adu  tbcir  veiy  rtnwte  antiquity 
sre  Anraded  in  niystery.  But  they  an  supposed  by 
Dr.  Codwocth  (/tAO.  S^ittm,  ii.  94)  and  other  eminent 
modem  philosophen  to  hare  been  pantheistic  in  thelfr 
eharsccer.  The  material  world  is  termed  "the  body 
ot  ZvaaT  in  a  poetk  IVagment  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Orpbeoa.  At  a  luer  period  we  find  the  doctrine 
emanatioaa  tangbt  by  Pythagoras  (q.v.)i  an  adept 
in  ancient  Orphic  theolo^,  and  by  other  Greek  phike- 
opbera,  morecapeeiaUy  by  Xenopbanes(q.  v.), the  found- 
er of  the  Eleatic  sdiiool  (see  Elbatic  School  ;  and 
compare  Creuzer,  SgiKboUk;  Irmsob,  IntrodL  xlii-xlv. 
Cambr.  ed. ;  Aristotle,  De  Xmaphtme,  iti ;  Dii^cenes 
Lacrtinii,  ii,  19;  De  Gitamh,  i,  vi).  Pythagoras  (B.C. 
669-470)  taught  tbat  "one  is  all  and  all  in  a  wide  de> 
vekpaientoftlMunit  The  nMHtadproduoea  the  dyad  t 
the  two  constitnte  the  triad,  aod  the  pnduet  ^rmboliEes 
the  abeolnte  unity  that  holda,  as  it  were,  in  free  solu- 
tioo  spirit  and  mattw.  Unity  beoomea  a  multiple  of 
itself  by  factors  of  incnasing  power,  and  this  muldple 
ia  the  universe,  the  very  beginning  of  the  divine  onity, 
quickened  in  all  its  parts  with  the  divine  life.  The 
snul  oi  the  worM  is  tlM  divine  eneigy  that  interpene- 
trates every  ponimi  of  the  maa,  and  the  soul  of  man 
is  an  efflux  of  tbat  energy.  The  world,  loo,  is  an  ex- 
act impress  of  the  eternal  idea,  which  is  Uie  mind  of 
God."  A  poetical  the<4tony  was  easily  ingrafted  on 
"uch  notions,  and  a  polytbetstie  religion  for  the  people. 
The  philosophy  of  Aiuxlmsnder  (RC.  610-M7)  the 
Milrrian  may  idmost,  with  eqnal  accuracy,  be  described 
as  a  ayatem  of  atbeistie  jAyrics  or  of  materialislie  pan- 
thciaai.  Ita  teading  idea  ia  that  tnm  the  inAnlte  or 
iatermedbrte  (r&  Arapev),  which  is  "one  yet  all,"  pro- 
ceed the  entire  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  to  it 
they  return.  Xenophanes  (B.C  620-620),  who,  by  the 
way,  was  the  anthor  of  the  famous  metaphysical  mof, 
"  Ex  nibilo,  nihil  fit,"  is  really  the  first  classical  thinker 
who  prcHDulgatect  the  highn  or  idealisHc  form  of  pan- 
thdsm.  Doiylng  the  poniUU^  of  creation,  be  argued 
that  thaie  extsta  only  an  eternal,  infinite  one  or  all,  of 
which  individnal  objects  and  existences  are  merely  il- 
lasory  modes  of  lepreaentation ;  bnt  as  Aristotle  finely 
expreasA  it — and  it  is  this  Isst  conception  which  gives 
to  the  pantbdsm  of  Xenophsnes  its  distinctive  char- 
acter— "casting  hb  nres  wistfully  upon  the  whole 
heaven,  be  pronoaneed  that  nnity  to  be  God."  H«ra- 
ditoa  (q.  ▼.),  who  flourished  a  eentmy  later,  rerefted 
to  the  material  pantheism  of  the  Ionic  school,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  held  that  the  "all"  first  arrives  at  con- 
•doosnees  in  man,  wbeiess  Xenopbancs  attributed  to 
the  same  nnivenal  entity  intelligence  and  eelF^xist- 
enoe,  denying  it  only  personality.  But  it  is  often  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  or  to  see 
the  distinction  between  the  pantheism  of  the  eariier 
Greek  phUosopherB  and  sheer  atheism.  In  general, 
however,  we  nay  afllnn  that  the  pantheism  of  the 
Eleatle  school  waa  penebated  ity  a  rdig^oos  sentiment, 
and  tended  to  absorb  the  vrotld  into  God,  while  thst  of 
the  Ionic  sefaocd  was  thoroughly  materialistic,  and 
tended  to  absorb  God  into  the  worid,  and  differed  from 
athcisa  rather  in  name  than  in  (act.  Zeno  (KC  494), 
the  diatingnisbed  Ehaile  pMloaopher,  m^ntsined  that 
there  waa  but  one  real  exislence  in  the  unirerse,  and 
that  M  other  things  were  merely  phenomeaal,  being 
nHj  modifieaUons  or  appearances  of  the  one  sobstra- 
tmn.  Att  was  Cdat  and  hollow  that  waa  based  1^00  the 


suggestions  of  sense.  Thought  and  ita  otjeet  an  iden* 
tioil.  Through  bis  dialectical  reaaoung  the  aehocd 
of  the  SopkitU  originated.  By  them  it  was  denied 
tbat  simple  substance  can  fill  apace;  next  it  was  strip- 
ped gradually  of  every  attribute,  until  it  reached  the 
vanishing  point  of  the  pantbastic  perspective ;  sub- 
stance, then,  b&ag  whcdly  neutral  and  void  of  color, 
ceaaed  to  have  any  appredable  quality,  and  the  schools 
of  philoenpbv  eubuded  into  the  blank  atheism  of  Leu- 
dppus  (aa'flOO)  and  l>emocritna(&a  460-857),  whose 
atomio  falaliam  bida  a  eloae  parallel  in  the  Zdnaniam 
of  the  Babyloniani^  FhcBBidans^  with  other  idolatrouB 
oflbets  of  the  Shemitie  stock.  The  deepest  quesUona 
that  can  weapy  the  hnasan  intdleet  wen  banned  to 
and  fto  in  sophistical  discussion;  all  was  problenMtical, 
all  was  doubt,  and  the  only  principle  which  met  with 
uni\-eraal  acceptance  was  the  sceptical  maxim,  fiifiyaw 
danffniK 

With  Soeratea  (&a4«9-899)  opens  a  new  epoch  in 
Gredc  speeularion.  HerMfter  we  meet  again  witb 
pantheistic  notions,  but  they  an  no  longer  in  extensive 
aoceptaaoe.  The  jAiloeophers  up  to  the  days  of  Soc- 
rates had  been  simply  physicists;  tbey  looked  on  nat- 
ure or  fvaif  as  an  entl^  in  itself.  The  other  or  com- 
plementary truth  <^  real  or  corrtct  pbiloaopby  had  to 
be  diacovend.  It  was  dreamed  of  by  Pythagoras,  but 
first  tUlydiaBBnwdbTSoentea;  aad  wedo  not  wmidac 
tbat  the  wise  said  of  hin,**  He  flist  brought  pfaUoaopby 
down  firoaa  heaven  to  earth" — meaning  that  he  was  the 
first  teacher  who  brought  her  down  from  airy  abstrac- 
tions and  generaliaations  about  matter  and  its  origin  to 
questions  of  human  interest :  our  dntr  here,  our  hopes 
hereafter.  Prom  this  time,  too,  dates  the  distinction  of 
the  two  branebea  in  phlioaopby,  sinence  and  etbiea  [see 
PHiLoaopfrr];  and  henceforth  the  great  problem  vt 
Greek  pbiloM^y,  as  of  all  phikeophy,  became,  **  What  ia 
the  df»y7— the  first  principle— the  ground  and  cause  and 
reason  of  all  existence?"  The  final  answo-  of  that  age 
is  found  in  Plato  (q.  v.),  for  "Flatonism  was  the  cul- 
mination, the  ripemd  fruit  of  the  ages  of  earnest  thought 
which  preceded  Plato.  He  gath«rcd.up,  co-«dinaUd, 
and  gntsped  into  oni^  the  naolta  bequeathed  by  the 
menul  eflbrta  of  hia  ptedeceaaorsw  The  Platonic  ao- 
awar  to  this  gnat  qncation  of  pbiloaoi^y  is  dear  and 
miequivocaL  A  perfect  MIND  ia  the  primsl  source 
all  being — a  mind  in  which  intelleet,  effldency,  and 
goodness  are  one  and  identical"  (Cocker,  TMttic  Cok- 
o^rrftoff,  p.  W,  89 ;  comp,also  bis  ChiittUmits  and  Greek 
Pkilom^t^i  Butter,  Leohtrtt  on.  Ancient  mioeopl^; 
Lewea,  Biosr.  HitU  o/nUot. ;  and  the  leftnnces  in  the 
artielea  Plato  and  PLA-romaM).  Ona  of  the  first  of 
the  Platonic  disriptes  to  advocate  pantheistic  viewa 
waa  8peudpp«  (t  B.C  889),  Plato's  sister's  son,  and. 
the  successor  of  Plato  as  scbolanh  (from  847  to  889). 
Speunppos  pantbeistically  represento  the  Best  or  IH- 
vine  as  first  indeed  in  rank,  tmt  as  chnmohigically  the 
laat  pradwt  of  development  and  he  finda  the  prine^ilea 
ofethica  ia  the  bappineaa  of  a  life  conformed  to  natun 
(cnmp.  Udwrw^,  HitU  o/PkOot,  \,  188, 184,  and  the  lit- 
entun  there  qu^Hl).  Diciearchus  (BlO.  800),  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  therefore  a  Peripatetic  (q.  v.),  also  ad- 
vocated pantheistic  notions.  He  taught  th*t  "there 
exist  no  individoal  snbetantial  semis,  but  only  in  their 
stead  one  universal,  vital,  and  sensitive /oroe,  which  is 
diffused  through  all  existing  organisms,  and  is  tnn- 
siently  bidividiHdlsed  in  cUflteent  bodied  (Udiarwcg,  i, 
188).  The  Stoics  (fonnded  810)  likewise  tai«iht 
this  doctrine  «l/oree,  Plato  and  bts  predeceeeor  Soc- 
rates had  endeavored  to  reduce  all  bdng  (i-ms)  to  unity, 
admitting  only  reason  for  s  channel  of  knowledge^ 
Aristotle,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  but  the  founder  of  an 
independent  school  (known  as  the  t'wwnnnmif  in  distinc- 
tion inm  the  Platonic,  which  ia  known  as  the  tnm- 
Mentfent),  bdteving  his  sama  at  wdl  as  his  raaaon,left 
the  dualism  of  mind  and  matter  unreconciled.  With 
Plato  God  was  one  and  all  things;  witb  Aristotle  God 
was  ow^  and  the  wiiv«n^|i;^iif^;«ij|i^l@#l0Bat 
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M  Dotbtng  em  be  which  bu  not  bwa  befim;  as  tfaov 
ont  b«  no  addidoo  to  the  lotiU^  of  oiMcnoe,  Ari»- 
totle  mMe  two  atennk^  Uw  OM  Fom,  the  other  Hat- 
ter— God,  and  the  material  from  which  the  univene 
wat  iBad&  The  Stoics  were  not  aatiafied  with  the  du- 
ality. Tbey  felt  with  Plato  that  all  mmt  be  one,  that 
ail  infinite  cannot  leare  a  finite  standing  over  agaiuM 
ib  They  wen  willing  to  truat  the  testimony  of  aenae, 
and  to  adnit  that  logically  mind  and  matter,  God  and 
the  world,  an  aefiaratc  and  diattoct;  yet  the  Stoics 
flontendfld  that  aotoally  they  omit  be  one.  Theytbere- 
fore  made  it  their  problem  to  abow  how  God  and  the 
uniraM  were  distinct  and  yet  one.  Henee  they  came 
to  teach  that,  "siooe  the  worid  CMtains  part«  endowed 
with  self-oonacioiiMieafl,  the  worid  as  a  whok,  which 
must  be  more  perfect  than  any  of  its  parts,  cannot  be 
uneonscioas:  tlie  consdousoeta  which  bekmgs  to  Ute 
universe  is  Dei^.  The  latter  penneates  the  worid  aa 
■n  all*fMmdiDg  breath,  as  attiadedly  cicatire  flr^  as 
the  soul  and  reason  of  the  all,  and  eontains  tbe  rational 
gennsofaimUi^  (X^yoi  mnp^rucoO.  Hence  tbey 
conceive  the  human  and  even  tht  divine  s{Hrit,  not  as 
immaterial  intelligence  (vovOi  but  rather  as  a  /one 
embodied  in  the  finest  and  highest  material  substances 
(eomp.  Udierw^,  i,  IM,  and  Ite  article  Sroica).  But 
by  far  tbe  most  dedded  and  tbe  most  spiritual  repre- 
•enudves  of  the  pantheiatio  philosophy  among  the 
Greeks  were  the  so-called  Alexandrian  Seo-PUitonigtt 
(q.  v.),  in  whom  we  see  most  dearly  tbe  infiuenoe  of 
(he  £a8t  upon  Greek  thought.  The  doctrines  of  em- 
anation, of  ecstasy,  expounded  by  Pkrtinne  and  Proclus, 
no  less  than  tbe  fantastic  dcemoaism  of  lamblichua, 
point  to  Perua  and  India  as  their  birthplace,  and  in 
Ihec  diAsr  Aom  tbe  mystic  teaehing  of  tbe  Vedanta  only 
being  prwcnted  in  a  mom  lo^oal  and  intelligiUe 
form,  and  divested  of  tbe  peculiar  mythologieal  allu- 
aions  in  which  Uie  philosophy  of  tbe  latter  is  sometimes 
dressed  op. 

4.  Ear^  CkrMem  Pemthtim  w  lie  Ea>t.~ln  the 
Church  of  Christ  also,  in  the  various  Gnostic  seoti^  sub- 
ject to  the  same  influences  as  tbe  Neo-PUtonist%  we 
can  plainly  trace  the  aame  tendenqr  aa  in  the  N«o- 
Platoniste.  Tbis  is  especially  true  of  those  Gnostics 
who  were  monarohical,  believing  in  one  principle,  L  e. 
who  made  God  the  universal  idea,  which  indudes  the 
worid,  as  the  genus  indudes  the  spedes.  Tbey  were 
the  pure  Gnostic  Pantheiits;  such  were  Apellea  <A.D. 
18B),Valentiniis  (A.D.140),CaTpoenUes(A.D.I20Xand 
E|HphBa«e  (A.D.  180).  Those,  however,  who  were  dn- 
•lisHc,  makbig  two  eternal  prindples,  mbid  and  matter, 
as  did  Sataininua  (A.D.  111),  Baidesanca  (A.D. 
and  Ba^lides  (A.D.  184),  whose  systems  were  bom>«i^ 
.from  Zoroaster  and  issued  in  Manicbmam  (q,  v.),  were 
scarcely  pantheistic  Gnostics.  See  Ooericke,  Bcmdimch 
der  Kirckmgach.  i,  196  sq. 

6.  PataKeiim  m  lite  Chunk  of  the  WeiL—Aa  we  have 
just  seen,  moat  of  the  Christian  sects  of  tbe  eariy  Church 
known  as  Gnostics  were  pantbdalic  in  tendenoy.  Tbey 
were  the  first  Christian  Pantheists  probably.  With 
their  disappearance  pantheism  disappears  for  a  time 
from  the  Church.  The  foundation  of  schools  of  learn- 
ing by  Charlemagne  in  the  Sth  century  restored  Xeo- 
Platonic  ideas  to  the  Chnich,  and  with  it  pantheism. 
Speculation  bad  up  to  thia  time  been  held  in  with  tight 
reins  1^  tbe  Church.  Bat  now  John  Scotus,  sumatned 
Erigeno,  appeared  with  a  translation  of  the  mystical 
writings  of  Pseudo-Dionymus,  the  Areopagite.  This 
work  was  followed  by  an  original  contribution  from  the 
pen  of  Scotus  himself,  entitled  De  DwiiioiK  Naturm,  in 
which  he  teaches  that  God  is  the  eeeence  of  all  things, 
and  that  what  men  call  creation  is  a  necessary  and 
eternal  self-unfolding  of  the  divine  nature.  He  do- 
scribes  the  Universal  as  a  migh^  river  flowing  from 
its  source  in  an  indtf  nite  stream,  quickening  all  things 
in  its  cooree,  and  carried  back  to  the  fonntain-head  ^ 
natural  exhalation  and  condensation,  to  be  again  rolled 
fixtb  as  before  (JM  Dw.  Nau  iii,  108).   Tbe  going  fectb 


of  finite  beings  from  tbe  Ddtr  Scotaa  edOed  A«  pracca 
«fanfidding(<awii)WM,r»oA(i>ai);  tbnntaaaofaHtUagi 
onto  God,  or  the  oongrcgatiQa  of  tbn  Inliaite  pimfay 
of  individuals  in  the  genera,  and  finally  in  the  wnptm 
unity  of  all,  which  is  God,  so  that  then  God  AiaM  bt 
"  all  in  all,"  he  tenned  their  deification  (revenao, 
oofio).  As  Sootus  Mands  midway  between  tbe  man 
andent  and  modem  Pantbtista — tin  oanMK<-aiaBe 
the  old  system  cmistitutlng  Um  foundadon  of  the  ne« 
— he  is  usually  spoken  vi  m  tbe  betweoi  ^  tn 
systems.  In  llm  lllh  iniliirj  WiHiani  iif  ni«iii|WMi. 
the  immediate  precutwr  of  the  sdiolnstie  qratefB,bns^ 
ed  a  theory  which,  if  it  were  not  pantheistic,  led  atni^t 
to  pantheism.  His  notion  of  nnivenals,  bonvwvd  from 
Plotioos,  taught  that  all  individuality  is  one  in  iu  sub- 
stance, and  varies  only  in  its  non-essential  ncddnn 
and  transient  pn^rties.  In  the  following  centary  bii 
theory  was  followed  oat  into  a  thorough -godig  'p» 
tbdsm  by  Amalrie  of  Mne  <n  dladpl*  of  AbdtfdX  aai 
bis  pnpil  David  of  Dinant  Tbey  dedared  that  God  b 
not  the  effident  cause  ooerdy,  bat  the  motoial,  coacDliri 
cause  of  all  things.  All  poritive  religioD,  both  doc- 
trine and  worship,  is  with  them  a  ajfwAol ;  true  rdigioB 
a  tranquil,  intuitive  nbswption  into  the  diving  aft- 
comprehending  essence.  Tbey  were  coodenmedM  bo- 
etics  by  a  Church  eoundl  bdid  at  Paiia  (q.r.)  in  AJX 
1210:  Later  versions  of  the  Arab  philonof^ier  Avenoa 
(q.  v.),  and  Orientalised  paraphrases  of  Aristotle^  tcadsi 
to  give  a  still  more  dedded  pantheistic  tinge  to  scho- 
lasticism (q.  v.).  Albert  us  Hagnua,  Dons  Seotn,  aad 
Raymond  LuUy  woe  tbe  prindpal  delinquents  (coop 
Encj/dop,  MeSrop.  xi,  809).  As  has  been  aptly  ssiil, 
"  Tbe  fermentation  of  phiksopbie  tbon^t  had  bro^ta 
tbe  seum  (rf  pantheism  once  mora  to  tbe  aarfiwe.* 

In  tbe  14tb  centuiy  tbe  practiett  extravagance  af 
the  schoolmen's  panthdsra  was  repeated  by  tbe  Mya- 
tics,  not,  however,  in  a  nuitaialistic,  bat  is  an  ideal- 
istic fwra.  They  held  creatures  to  be  in  and  of  tbes- 
sdves  a  pure  nullity,  and  God  akme  to  be  tbe  tne 
being,  the  real  substance  of  all  Unngsu  All  things  sn 
oompriaed  in  him,  and  even  Ae  mcaneet  ewtie  is  a 
partaker  of  the  divine  nature  and  lifo.  Sndi  was  the 
doctrine  of  tbe  Be^ardt  <q.  v.),  the  Brrtkrot  qfOte  Fm 
Sjririi  (q.  v.),  and  tbe  later  Cafhari  (q.  v.).  These 
PantbeistB  of  the  Middle  Ages  hdd  dilTemt  shades 
opinion,  which  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  distii^v^ 
Some  daimed  for  themselves  a  perfect  identity  w^ 
tbe  Absdute,  which  reposes  in  iuelf,  and  is  witboot  m 
or  operaUoD.  Another  class  placed  themselves  aimfdr 
aad  direcUy  on  an  equality  with  God,  alleging  that, 
bdng  by  nature  God,  they  bad  come  into  exirtesee  by 
tbdr  own  IVee  wilL  A  third  dass  put  themselves  on  a 
levd  with  Christ,  according  to  his  divine  and  faomaa 
nature.  A  fourth  dan  finally  earned  their  pAtbeiatir 
notions  to  such  an  extravagant  length  as  to  land  then- 
sdves  in  ptn«  mhititm  (q.  v.),  maintaining  that  ndtbfr 
God  nor  themselvca  have  any  cxisteMe. 

Among  the  panAdstical  Hysdcs  the  14tli  centvy 
Eckart  occupied  a  very  high  |dace,  having  wioeght  faii 
doctrines  into  a  r^ular  speculative  system.  "TUs 
system,"  says  Dr.  CUmann, "  resembles  tbe  dome  of  the 
dty  in  which  he  lived,  towering  aloft  like  a  ^an^  or 
rather  like  a  Titui  assaulting  heaven,  and  is  for  oa  of 
tbe  highest  iaqnrtanoew  Not  miaoqadntcd  with  tbe 
Aristotdian  scbdasticism,  but  more  attracted  1^  nato, 
'  the  great  priest,' as  be  calls  )um,8nd  bis  AleKBsdiiM 
fdlowers,  imbued  with  the  nyaUcal  dement  in  tbe 
works  of  Augustine,  though  not  with  hia  doctrine  of 
original  dn,  and  seuing  out  fnxn  the  foundations  Idd 
by  the  Are^agite,  Scotus  Erigena,  and  by  tbe  earlis 
Mystics  of  tbe  Middle  Ages,  but  adhering  still  man 
dosely  to  the  pantbeutic  doctrines  which  Amebic  of 
Btae  and  Da^  of  Dinant  had  trmuAmd  to  tbe  sett 
of  the  Free  Spirit  and  to  a  part  of  the  fieghanls,  Mm- 
ter  Eckart,  with  great  originality,  constructed  out  <f 
these  elemoits  a  system  in  which  he  did  not  exprtssli 
dedgn  to  contn^^,  j^,^  ^^bi^ftjnafa.  bnt  whkh 
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imxthtiem,  by  nmog  its  foimalai  u  omm  alUgmea 
lad  qrmbote  of  ipoonbtin  klMM^  eombato  it  in  iu  foun- 
litioiw,  md  i»  to  be  regarded  m  the  moM  importut 
Mdi«v«l  prelnde  to  the  pHitheistic  ipeoulatioD  of 
nodcni  timei.''  The  fundaDDental  aotion  of  Eckart'e 
yatam,  which  apprwKbed  grooa  pantheism  neater  than 
Jut  of  any  other  llyatic,  ia  Ood'a  eternal  efflox  from 
linuelf^  wul  hia  etanial  leflux  into  btinaelf'--che  pro- 
«aaiDa  of  the  mature  from  God,  and  the  return  of  the 
xeatute  back  into  God  agaia  by  self-denial  and  eleva- 
ion  above  all  thafc  ia  of  «  onatcd  natwre.  Aoooidiiig- 
y  EdtarL  aigea  nan  to  naliae  habitnaily  bb  ooeMn 
nth  the  laftnite.  From  this  doM  the  doctrine  of  a 
iqrslieal  oiwmi  with  God  ctHttinued  to  occupy  a  prom- 
neat  place  .ia  the  writings  of  tboae  German  divines 
rhoweretbeforenuutersoftheBeformatioD.  The  lao- 
;uage  waa  pantbeisti<^  but  the  tenet  designed  to  be  in- 
ukatad  was  accurate  artd  tpiiitoaL  "Tfau  mysticism," 
ays  Ur.  VaughAn,  "clothes  Ua  thought  with  fmgments 
rom  the  old  philosopher's  cloak,  but  the  heart  and 
mly  belong  to  the  school  of  Chriat." 

G.  Modem  PtmlMKm. — Spinosa  has  usually  been  le- 
larded  as  the  father  of  modem  pantheism,  but  in  the 
nitinga  of  (Honlano  Bruno  (q,  v.),  who  wrote  in  the 
onrae  of  the  Utter  half  of  the  t6th  century,  a  ■ystem 
s  decidedly  pantheistic  as  that  of  Spinosa  ia  fhlly  de- 
doped.  It  ia  a  mixed  iiyatem,  partly  Fytbagonan, 
ardy  hylraoie,  and  partly  bonowed  fhtm  the  writings 
f  Prod  us.  He  and  hts  prodnctioDS  were  burned,  and 
is  writings  are  cmuequently  scarce,  but  Uallam  {Introd, 
}  Uta  Lit.  of  Europe,  ii,  146-154)  has  supplied  the  Eng- 
sh  reader  with  copious  extracts.  Bruno  boldly  laye 
own  the  principle  that  all  things  are  abaolutely  id«i- 
ical,  and  that  the  infinite  and  the  finite^  spirit  and 
latter,  ue  nothing  more  than  diflbteat  modifications 
f  the  one  universal  Being.  The  world,  acocvding  to 
lus  sj-stem,  is  simply  the  unity  manifesting  itself  under 
lie  conditions  of  number.  Taken  in  itself,  the  unity  is 
lOd ;  oonmdered  as  producing  itself  in  number,  it  is  the 
nirld.  Birth  Is  expansiua  from  the  one  oentre  of  life; 
A  ia  ita  ocmtinuaiMa;  and  death  ia  the  necessary  return 
r  the  ny  to  the  oentre  of  Ught.  The  doctrine,  eome- 
rhat  modified,  has  in  more  recent  times  been  taught  in 
taly  by  Vincenao  Gioberti  (q.  v.),  but  he  can  hardly  be 
lamed  with  Pantheists,  He  adhered  to  the  Cliurch  as 
oommontcant,  and,  with  conditions,  accepted  the  doc- 
rinea  of  Christianity.  (See  the  sketch  of  Italian  phi- 
Mopby  by  Dr.  Botta  in  Ueberweg,  HiM.  1/  PhUot^^, 
i,499«i.) 

It  waa  reserved  fat  the  Jew  Bameh  fiplnoaa  to  flnt 
xhibit  the  dogmaa  of  pantbdsm  in  the  regnlu  form 
f  a  demonstratioa.  He  stands  to-day  the  represeat- 
tive  of  the  pantheism  of  modem  time&  His  system 
I  alone  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  philosophy.  Yet  its 
dUcy  ia  not  indisoemtble,  and  proves  most  clearly 
bat  man  must  depend  on  revelation  rather  than  on  hU 
wn  consciousness  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  and 
hope  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  An  Old-Testament 
iadple  nnptyi  S|naoza  ignored  the  teachings  of  Christ 
od  hia  ^wadei^and  accepted  merely  Uie  belief  in  God. 
ipinoza  was  not  a  disbeliever  in  God,  as  Bayle  errone- 
usly  H^'™!  but  rather  a  disbeliever  in  the  world.  Ue 
raa  an  Acoemist,  to  use  Jaoobi's  expression,  rather  than 
a  atheist.  Spiooaa^s  system,  suggested  primarily  by 
be  Cabala  (q.  v.)  of  Judaism,  will  be  set  forth  in  detail 
a  Uie  anide  SnirasAiNL  It  is  sufficient  for  as  to  say 
tare  that,  adde  ftom  a  ato^  of  the  apeonbitions  of  hb 
wn  people,  Spinoza  was  a  careful  student  of  Corteaan- 
tm,  which  derives  eusteooe  from  thought.  Spinoza 
nore  folly  developed  this  principle  in  his  own  system, 
le  identified  them,  and  referred  both  to  the  one  Infi- 
lite  Substance  of  which  everything  boadea  is  dmply  a 
node  or  maniiestalkn.  His  »atMra  matmnms  expresses 
be  extended  Dei^.  "lifo  ia  the  divine  expansion; 
bought  is  an  attribute  of  the  Deity,  rather  it  is  the 
>eity  itself  as  sentient  substance,  though  perfectly  pae- 
ive  and  inpenuiaL"   Titia  dei^  «f  l^iiioci,  ^en,  ia 


not  a  coBseioua  and  intelUgent  individual,  but  whatever 
of  mental  faculties  it  poaaeasea  can  only  be  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  mental  powers  and  actions  it  the  iimuroera- 

ble  beings  (if  we  may  so  call  them)  that  poasess  intelli- 
genoe.  The  extotsion  (=the  material  nnivene)  is 
eternal  and  self-exiatenU  The  personal  identity  of 
men  and  other  supposed  bongs  is  an  illusion.  All  re- 
ligbns  an  but  salutary  inventions  to  keep  men  in  civil 
order  and  society,  and  to  promote  a  virtuous  and  moral 
life.  To  speak  of  the  intelligMiee  or  the  will  of  the 
Oeily  iatoqteak  of  him  aa  a  mant  it  ia  as  abauid  as  to 
•scribe  to  tlie  Deity  bodily  motioik  There  is  nothing 
whatever  in  common  between  the  Mvine  Uind  and 
human  intelligence.  "Cogitatio  Deo  concedeoda,  non 
intellectus."  Then  is  no  such  thing  aa  freedom  of 
thought  or  will;  everything  is  p&e  extended  chain  of 
consequences,  and  thought  b^ets  thought  by  a  neces- 
sity that  is  nndM  neither  cootro)  than  the  fiual  law  of 
itaownbeing.  EnlisineoneeivaUe  where  all  is  equally 
divine  and  necessary,  and  where  Uber^  is  nulL  All  ia 
good  where  all  is  order;  it  is  our  own  ignorance  of  ul- 
timate results,  and  oi  the  necessary  relation  of  things, 
that  makes  ns  think  things  evil  which  are  not  subetan- 
tially  BO,  Of  a  fnton  state  Spinou  speaks  mistily.  He 
is  onablo  to  imagine  the  sool  sepante  from  the  body. 
Immortally  consists  in  a  return  to  God,  to  the  amuht- 
lation  of  all  penonal  and  individual  exlsteooe;  it  is  the 
idea  of  Averroes  (q.  v.)  again  revived. 

Spinosa,  like  Sootos,  was  never  the  representative 
man  of  a  school ;  yet  to  this  philosophy,  propounded  in 
the  17th  century,  can  be  most  reasonably  referred  that 
pantheistic  tpuit  which  has  pervaded  the  philosophy  as 
well  as  the  theology  of  Oermany  since  the  b^inning  of 
our  present  mn.  ScheDing  (q.  v.)  and  Hegel  (q.  v.]^  in 
fact,  have  proved  tbeeoselves  most  fiuthfiil  disdpks  of 
Spinosa,  carrying  oat  to  tbsir  legitimate  extent  the 
prinoii^  of  this  ri^d  logical  Pantheist.  Fichte  (q.  v.), 
by  bis  subjective  ideaUsm,  had  l>anisbed  from  the 
realms  a(  existence  both  nature  and  God,  redodng  ev- 
erything to  the  ali-engnesing  Ego,  Scbelling  repro- 
duced what  Fidite  bad  annihilated,  but  only  to  idattiiy 
them  with  oam  another,  thus  declaring  the  universe 
and  God  to  be  identical,  natun  being,  in  hia  view,  the 
self-development  of  Dei^.  The  philosophy  of  Hegel 
was  equally  pantheistic  with  that  of  Schi^ing,  inas- 
much as  he  declared  ever)*tbing  to  be  a  gradual  evolv' 
ing  process  of  thought,  and  God  himself  to  be  the  whole 
process. 

Thus  "the  fundamental  prim^ple  of  philosophical 
(i.  e.  moden)  pantbetam,*'  to  use  the  langoage  of  Dr. 
Buchanan  (FoAA  At  Ood  and  modem  AtAmim  «n»- 
pared),  "  is  rither  the  tmtfy  0/  MiAiUmre,  as  taught  by 
Spinoxa,  or  the  kktOitjf  of  exitlmet  aid  tkm^kt,  aa 
taught,  with  some  important  variations^  by  Indite, 
Scbelling,  and  U^;eL  The  Abeolnte  is  conceived  of, 
net  as  a  living  B^ig  to  whom  a  proper  persmali^  and 
certain  bitelligiUe  attributea  may  be  ascribed,  but  aa  a 
vagtie,  indeterminate  tomemhat,  which  has  no  dtstin^ 
tive  character,  and  of  which,  in  the  fint  instance,  or 
prior  to  its  development,  almost  nothing  can  tie  other 
affirmed  or  doited.  But  this  abetdnte  existence,  by 
some  onknown  inherent  neceanty,  develops,  deter- 
mines, and  limits  itsdf :  it  becomes  being,  and  consti- 
tntes  all  being:  the  infinite  pasees  into  tlie  finite,  the 
absidute  into  the  rdative,  the  necesaaiy  into  the  con- 
tingent, the  ow  into  the  many;  all  other  exiateoees 
are  only  so  many  modes  or  fiNrma  of  Ita  maniftetatkm. 
Here  is  a  theory  which,  to  say  the  very  least,  is  neither 
mon  intelligible  nor  less  mysterious  than  any  article 
of  the  Christian  faith.  And  what  an  the  proofs  to 
which  it  appeals,  what  the  principles  on  which  it  rests? 
Its  two  fundamental  positions  an  these— that  finite 
things  have  no  disdnct  exiatoiee  as  raaUtias  in  natore, 
and  that  there  exists  only  one  Abaolute  Being,  mani- 
festing itself  in  a  variety  of  forma.  And  how  an  they 
demonstrated  ?  Simply  by  the  affirmation  of  universal 
'Identity.'   Bat  what  if  t^,  f^^s^itis/i:pfi)g^2 
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'What  if,  foanding  oat  reply  on  the  eleuMt  data  of  con- 
adouineM,  we  M^ue  to  acknowledge  that  eamtaiOB  it 
IdenOeal  with  1*01^  f  WhrtifwecoatinnetobeUeTe 
that  there  are  oljecta  of  thought  whit^  an  dittinct  front 
thought  itoelf,  and  whidi  miut  be  pnaaded  to  the  mind 
before  they  can  be  repittaittd  by  the  tnind?  What  if, 
while  we  recognise  the  ideas  both  of  the  finite  and  the 
infnite,  the  relative  and  the  absohiti^  the  contingent 
and  the  necemry,  we  oannotjby  the  utmoateflbTt  of  our 
reason,  obliterate  the  dillferenoe  bMween  tbem,  so  as  to 
reduce  tbem  to  one  absolute  essence?  Then  the  whole 
superstructure  of  pantheism  faUs  along  with  the  idealism 
on  which  it  depends;  and  it  is  found  to  be,  not  a  solid 
and  oiduring  ay  Htm  of  truth,  but  a  IVail  edilice,  inge- 
niously contrived  out  of  the  mere  abstractions  of  the 
human  mind." 

Pantheism  is  by  no  means  oofnwd  to  th«  philo- 
wpiie  aebmds  of  Gcnnany.  It  Us  been  taught,  nboy 
from  her  pulplta  and  her  theolopeal  chairs  (oomp. 
Bretschoeider,  Doffmuiiik,  i,  18;  Ebrard,  Rir^at~  u. 
Dogntatgetch.  iv,  267  sq. ;  Schwarx,  Gtidu  der  neuatm 
TMeobffie  [Sd  ed.  Leips.  1804,  8vo],bk.  i  and  ii;  Dttr- 
ner,  ffcwA.  der  ProUtt.  TKtologie;  Baur  [Tubingen 
achoot,  and  therefore  in  defence  of  pantheism  in  Chris- 
tian theology],  DogmmgitA.  iU,  8S0  aq.).  Extreme 
BatkNialisu  have  not  lientated  to  pnuwunoe  SobMer- 
macher  a  Pantheist  in  the  tendency  of  his  doctrines. 
Hunt,  in  his  £w<qr  on  AntfAetm,  has  accepted  this  d^ 
dsioiL  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  ground  for  such 
an  assertion.  Schleiermacher  admired  Sptnojsa,  and  even 
landed  that  great  thinker.  In  rae  of  his  famoos  Du- 
eomnm  ok  Bdigiom,  8chlei«miaoher  ezdauna  wilit  en- 
thusiastic ndoratioD— "OAr  Dp  reverently  with  me  a 
lock  of  h^  to  the  manes  of  tbe  holy  repudiated  Spi- 
noza. The  high  Worid  Spirit  peoetntod  him ;  tbe  ln< 
finite  was  his  beginning  and  his  end;  the  nni^'efse  his 
only  and  eternal  love,"  etc.  This  la  but  a  tribute  which 
one  thinker  believed  doe  to  another.  Schleiermacher 
coveted  inquiry,  a  fair  and  full  inrestigaUon  of  all 
Chi^ga,  feeling  confidence  flrom  his  own  ezperienee  that 
Chrbtiani^  oonld  endure  the  test.  Be  ^  not  ignore 
the  gnat  aen^oea  of  the  pbilosi^bei%  and  recognised  in 
Sinmsa  what  services  he  had  leodcfed  the  winfd.  But 
it  is  absurd  to  aocose  Schlriennacher  of  pantheism,  be- 
cause in  his  religious  discourses  be  now  and  then  used 
expressions  to  his  refined  hearers — thomngbly  impreg- 
nated with  tbe  speculations  of  tb^  day— which  can  be 
twisted  into  n  shape  where  patitheiatie  mrtions  can  be 
diseemed.  It  fs  about  aa  reasonable  as  to  deduce  them 
from  the  expreedons  In  Scripture  to  which  we  had  oc* 
casion  to  re^  in  the  early  portion  of  this  aitide.  Ja- 
oobi  (q.  V.)  had  spent  his  life's  strength  in  breaking 
down  the  old  Rationalists,  who  placed  religion  in  reason, 
and  had  pleaded  ^at  religion  is  devout  feeling,  or  an 
immediate  self-oonsciousnese.  Schleiermacher  cloeely 
followed  this  teacher,  and  out  of  Jaoobi's  ^stem  drew 
his  entire  tbeok^.   See  Schlxikbmacheb. 

It  is  at  tbe  TOUngen  Univeisi^  prlndpally  that 
IMUiUieism  baa  obtained  its  favorable  exponents  and 
heartiest  advocates.  Tbe  boldest  and  most  reckless 
pantheistic  divines  is  undoubtedly  Dr.  David  Friedrich 
8trauas  (q.  v.),  who  represents  the  left  wing  of  the  He- 
geliaa  system,  as  applied  to  theology,  A  personal  God 
and  a  historicid  Clnistiani^  are  alike  t^Jaeted,  and  the 
entire  doetrinea  of  the  Kble  are  treated  as  a  congeries  of 
mythological  ideas.  Tbe  worship  of  hnman  genius  is 
teoonmended  as  the  only  real  divinity.  With  Hegel, 
Strauss  believes  God  to  have  no  separate  individual  ex- 
istence ("Ohne  Welt  is  Gott  nicht  Gou"),  but  to  be  a 
process  of  thought  graduslly  unfolding  itsdf  in  the  mind 
of  the  philosopher.  Christ  also  he  regards  as  simi^y 
tbe  embodied  coDceprionsiof  the  Church.  The  thought 
of  tbe  personality  ofCbristb  "a  puipoaeleastenduam." 
Humanity  is  the  anointed  of  the  Lord.  The  incarna- 
tion means,  not  the  union  <^two  natures  in  one  personal 
snbsistence,  but  union  through  the  spirit  of  the  absolute 
and  the  finite;  the  Duty  thinfcing  and  acting  in  ani- 


TCiBal  humanity.  Tbe  nsurieetiasi  and  aseansaaB  tfci; 
cornerstones  of  the  Christian  building — nRainaeiip- 
KsentstioD  hasDaa  prtgnaa  by  a  dosbiB  net^Bse: 
tbe  native  of  all  that  is  worth  the  name  of  lifc,  til- 
lowed  by  a  resolution  of  that  n^ative  cooditaon  thtraa^ 
quickened  union  with  the  Ahoolote.  Thne  there  is  w. 
room  for  faith  or  trust,  do  sense  of  individiHil  si^fwn. 
no  hope  of  answered  prayer,  in  tbu  aooUesa  and  'haft- 
leas  system.  The  "atfaigaf  ignoianetf'iaigiweed 
Straosslan  and  Hegelian  ideas;  ita  nmoval  ia  dw  aeh- 
"resunectiOTi  to  life."  flach  extnaae  iiiMeliij  aa  tta 
is  scarcely  exceeded  by  that  ot  FeoetbaA,  who  pi»- 
notraoce  religimi  a  dream  of  tbe  honan  fancy.  It  n 
the  extreme  point  to  which  pantheisn  haa  been  earned 
in  Germany,  and  at  this  point  it  becotnea  neariy,  if  nu 
completely,  identical  with  atbrina. 

There  arose,  also,  after  the  FreDcli  BsroiatiaD  «f 
ISBOv  a  aebool  of  light  litentare  wludi  woA  b^  Ar 
name  of  Toang  Germany,  md  whicb,  oooibiBii^ 
man  pantheism  with  French  wit  and  frivolity,  hsd 
as  its  avowed  object,  by  meano  of  poema,  novd^  aat 
crirical  ea■ay^  to  destroy  the  Christian  tdigioo.  Thu 
school,  headed  by  H«ae,  BOme,  and  otben,  sobstitaMd 
Air  the  Kble  doctrine  that  man  was  created  in  the  m- 
age God,  tbe  Uaspbemoua  notion  that  Ood  in  b»mi 
than  tbe  image  of  man.  Tlw  UterarypndoelMM,  how- 
eve^  of  this  dan  of  infidel  wits  wfte  moie  suited  to  As 
atmosphere  of  Paris  than  that  of  B^n,  and  aecordtaglT 
some  of  the  ablest  writers  (tf  the  school  left  GensasT 
for  France,  and  Toong  Germany,  having  lost  its  ptev 
lige,  was  speedUy  fo^otten.  In  more  recent  literalm 
tbe  pantheistic  notions  aboond  again,  but  not  in  soA 
an  objectionable  shape.  One  nf  tbe  aUeat  modcsa  ad(v- 
cates  of  Spinosaism  is  the  well-ki>nwn  Geimaa  ■Brda^, 
BerthoU  Anerbaeb,  like  his  master  In  pldlo«i|*y,  cf 
the  Jewish  profMon,  uid,  like  him,  a  man  of  llw  Ingh- 
eM  morel  Mtt.  While  it  must  be  conceded  that  Ao- 
erbsch  has  purified  and  ennobled  the  infidel  notieus  cf 
the  German  masses,  he  yet  has  failed  to  quidtee  ihra 
aiuritnally,  and  there  is  only,  as  heretofore,  a  idigiee 
enthnmed  in  the  reason.   Sec  RATKntAuaiL 

The  pantheistic  ^rstem  is  too  abstract  and  speeds. 
tive  in  iu  character  to  find  acceptance  with  the  Fmd 
mind  genoally.  Near  the  banning  t4  tbe  last  cen- 
tury, however,  Dmis  Diderot  (I7Ift-84),  ooe  of  tbe  Ks- 
cydopndists  (q.  v.),  passed  ftom  thnsm  and  fstih  ii 
revelation  to  pantheism,  which  reoognisea  God  in  nstn- 
ral  hnr,  and  in  (luth,  beauty,  and  guodneea.  By  tht 
ocmception  of  sensation  as  immanent  in  all  maucr,  bt 
at  once  reached  and  outran  the  final  nwiiinmm  ef 
rDacerialism.  In  the  {dace  of  the  monads  of  Lrifama 
Diderot  pnt  atoms,  in  which  smsstions  were  bound  op. 
The  sensations  became  oonacioos  in  tbe  animal  osgao- 
ism.  Out  of  sensstions  grows  thought.  He  songfai  to 
oonstmct  a  system  that  should  supersede  tbe  Chrotjaa. 
hut  in  the  attempt  be  was  led  away  into  utter  ilaikiw  ii 
and  became  tbe  most  heartless  of  atheiatti  See  the  ts- 
tkle  DnwBOT.  The  prevailing  pbiloeophy  olWwmit. 
in  our  day,  is  deeply  imbued  with  panthelnn.  It  is  to 
be  attributed  to  Victor  Cousin  (1792-1867),  the  foandn 
of  the  modem  eclectic  school  of  France^  He  dedira 
God  to  be  "  atnolule  cause,  one  and  many,  eternity  aihl 
time,  essence  and  life,  end  and  middle,  at  tbe  summit 
of  existence  and  at  its  base,  lidbite  and  finite  tngether: 
in  a  word,  a  trinity,  being  at  tbe  aanw  time  God  and 
Hunasnity."  In  what  word*  coold  pantbeian  be  man 
plainly  set  forth  than  in  those  Just  qooted  ?  Yet  Cmk 
sin  anxiously  repels  the  charge  of  pan  theism,  nni|dy 
because  he  does  not  hold  with  Spinoza  and  the  Seuia 
that  God  is  a  pure  substance,  and  not  a  caose.  Pip- 
theism,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  assumes  a  vsrietv  of 
phases,  and  though  Cousin  may  not,  with  Sfnmaa,  iden- 
tify God  with  the  abstract  idea  of  subetanoe,  he  teachn 
the  same  doctrine  in  another  form  when  be  dedans  the 
finite  to  be  comprehended  in  tbe  infinite,  and  the  nai- 
verse  to  be  comprehended  in  God,    ^ee  Moiell,  Bit. 
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TkoufflUtp,m  iq.;  Priteekm  Renete,  April,  lU^  uU 
Tiit.) 

The  wyttam  of  phUoaophioo-tlMologf,  which  aialn- 
tains  God  to  be  eveiythiiig,  and  ererythiiig  to  be  Ood, 
bai  exCantiTely  aimul  tM  baleful  inSuenoe  among  the 
mawee  of  the  people  ia  Tartow  CoDtinental  nationa. 
It  perrmdea  alike  the  communum  of  Germany  and  the 
sociaUam  of  Franoe.  Feueibaefa,  in  the  t»e  country, 
holda  that  God  ia  to  be  fouod  io  man,  and  the  Saiut- 
Simonion,  Pierre  Leroux,  Id  the  other,  that  humanity 
ia  the  nun  tooanittkHi  of  Divhiity.  In  bigland  auil 
Anwriea  also  the  aame  groae  panlheism,  decked  out 
with  all  the  ehanna  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  ia  taught 
in  ottr  day.  MaD-wonhip  ia,  indeed,  the  pervading  de- 
ment of  the  pbikaophy  Uught  by  the  Emereon  school, 
or  IntmUioRiiu,  and  ia  advocated  and  believed  by  a  oon- 
eiderable  number  of  apeeulative  thinkos  in  EugUud 
and  Amotiea.  "Stan^Ung  on  the  ban  grmud,"  aaya 
the  apnatleorthialateat  form  of  pBnth«iaiD,*'my  bead 
bathed  by  the  blithe  air,  and  urdifted  into  indnite 
apace,  all  mean  egottam  vaiiiahea.  The  eonenta  of 
the  llniveraal  Behig  wculate  through  me.  I  am 
part  or  particle  of  God."  "  The  world  proceed*  from 
the  aame  Spirit  aa  the  body  of  man.  It  is  a  lemoter 
and  inferiw  ineanatioQ  <rf  (iod — a  proJeoUon  ef  God  in 
the  uncoudouak"  "Intellectual  ecmoe  has  been  ob* 
aerred  to  beget  iufariaUy  a  duubt  of  the  existence  of 
matter."  "  The  sotd  ia . . .  wider  than  apace,  older  than 
time,  wide  aa  hope,  rich  aa  love."  Mr.  Emerson  regards 
Jeaua  aa  belonging  to  a  true  race  of  propbeta,  b^ause 
be  aaid,  "I  am  divine;"  but  his  Christ  is  plainly  not  an 
flxceptkmal  person,  only  one  <rf'  a  claaa.  The  language 
of  the  BiUe  he  lues  in  a  moat  extraimlinary  way,  and 
all  who  inabt  on  ftodlng  monotbeiam  in  the  Script  urea, 
and  not  pantbdsm,  as  he  doea,  be  ealla  *'dogmatleal 
bigots."  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  a  faUier  with  a 
father's  pity  for  his  children,  bat  the  God  the  Paii- 
.tbeist  ia  eternal  fate  which  devours  all  things.  "Be- 
lieve in  the  God  within  you,"  aaya  Mr,  Emerson.  On 
primeipU  Mr.  Emerson  is  no  pbilanthrofuat,  but  a  dis> 
approver  of  acta  uf  chari^.  He  obonla  a  man  no  more 
.aacced  than  a  mouse,  and  oonfouods  the  good  with  the 
bad  (see  Prof.  Prentice's  articles  in  Qhot.  Arc. 

July,  1874 ;  April,  1876).  Mr.  Carlyle  ahaies  these  opin- 
ions. The  Pantheists  themselves  claim  Frederick  Kob- 
erteoo  as  theirs ;  but  there  is  no  more  ground  for  this  than 
fur  their  claim  on  Scbleiermacher,  Indeed,  Robertson's 
view  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  ia  as  near  to 
SehleiemiBchei*s  as  it  well  can  be.  See  Bobbbtsok. 
Theodore  Paifcer  is  also  chimed  by  tiw  Pantheists,  bat 
we  think  with  aa  little  pmprie^  as  Bobertaon.  True, 
Parker  waa  not  aa  devout  a  man  and  aa  ardent  a  be- 
liever in  Christianity,  but  he  waa  a  believer  in  Prov- 
idence and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  His  chief 
work,  A  Ditoowne  m  Religwn,  and  bis  after  declara- 
tions preaent  him  to  us  as  a  and  not  a  Pantheist. 
He  waa  inflneneed  bf  Scblriennacher,  bat  got  farther 
away  from  the  Chuidi  and  Christianity,  and  may  be 
eeid  to  have  held  the  poaidon  now  assumed  by  B^nan, 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  Chittiaiiiljf.  Both  accept 
the  essence  of  Christianity  as  essential  to  the  needs  of 
humanity,  but  refuse  to  acknowledge  aa  lord  and  mas- 
ter the  aothor  theiaof.  SeePABUlb  Hunt,  the  author 
of  aa  aaa^yoo  pan  theism,  and  a  noted  En^ish  divine  of 
our  d^,  is  tha  modem  apostle  of  Chriadan  pantheism. 
He  innsts  that  Christianity  and  pantheism  must  be 
reconciled,  otherwise  it  will  be  the  worse  for  Chris- 
tianity: 

"Pantbaiam  Is  on  all  hands  aclninwiedced  to  be  Ibe 
thetdoflj  of  reason— of  reasou  tt  mav  be  In  lU  fninoience, 
but  stm  of  ancb  reasnii  as  man  la  gifted  with  lo  tnls  pres- 
ent Hfo.  It  la  the  phllneophy  of  rellglnn— the  pbll<«o|ih}r 
of  all  rellglona.  It  b  the  goal  of  SattoDsllnn,  of  Protert- 
antlsm,  and  of  Cathfrilclem,  for  U  is  the  goal  of  thought. 
There  U  no  reatlnT-place  but  bj  ceasing  to  thiuk  or  rea- 
son on  Ood  and  tblDfa  dlvfne.  iDdlvldonla  may  stop  at 
the  svmbol,  cbnrcbes  snd  sects  may  strive  to  make  rest- 
ing-places on  the  way  by  appealing  to  the  anthorlty  of  a 
Charcb,  to  the  letter  oi  the  Sacred  Writings,  or  by  try- 


ing to  fix  the  *  limits  of  religions  thought  where  Ood  has 
nut  fixed  them"  (p^  876). 

In  Older  to  determine  what  (Us  Mr.  Hunt  would  give 
the  Ohriatiao,  it  ia  neoeaaaiy  to  hear  tba  dedmtion  of 
panthdam  Hnni  (taraishea.  Hoe  it  is: 

"It  might  be  better,  iudeed,  to  get  rid.  If  It  were  poMl- 
ble,  of  the  term  Pactbelsm ;  but  we  cannot  get  rid  of  Ibe 
thing,  for  tt  emergee  In  all  evstems  as  It  has  emerged  lo 
hII  ages. . . .  The  argnmeDt  from  floal  causes  pruvM  the 
exiatence  of  a  world-maker.  It  deraoustraiea  ibst  there 
U  a  mtiid  worklug  In  Ibe  world.  It  la  a  dear  and  ast- 
Isfaotory  proof  of  the  ordinary  nuderstaDdlog  of  man ; 
but  tt  proves  nothing  more  than  a  flnlre  Ood.  We  must 
aupplement  It  by  the  argument  frum  untMlogy.  The  one 

Svee  a  mind,  the  oiber  gives  being,  the  two  together  give 
e  iiiflnlteOod,  tmpenKmal  and  yet  personal— in  be  called 
by  all  names,  or,  If  that  la  trrevareou  to  be  called  by  no 

name"  (p.  SIS)  "Is  what  la  called  Pantheism  anything 

au  tearful  that  to  avoid  it  we  moat  renounce  reason  ?  To 
trace  the  hiatory  of  tbetdogyftom  Its  first  dawuing  among 
the  Greeks  down  to  the  present  day,  and  to  describe  the 
whole  as  opposed  to  Cbristiautty,  ta  sorely  to  place  Chrla- 
ilnolty  In  aotagonlam  with  the  catholle  reason  of  man- 
kind. To  describe  all  the  grenleet  minds  that  have  been 
engaged  In  the  smdy  of  theology  as  Pantheists,  and  to 
mean  by  this  term  men  Irrelhdous,  nD-Chri»tlan,  or  athe- 
istic, is  surely  to  say  that  relTglAO,  Christianity,  and  the- 
ism have  but  little  agreement  with  reason.  Are  we  sert- 
iinsly  prepared  to  mske  this  sdmlssionr  Not  only  to 
give  np  Pisto  and  Plotinns,  Origen  and  Srigon^  Bpinoia 
and  Scbleiermacher,  but  St  Fanl  and  SL  Join,  St.  Angaa- 
tlne  and  St.  Athanaalns  ?"  (p.  STO). 

In  other  woida^  the  God  of  Christianity  must  be  al- 
lowed not  to  be  a  God  creating  a  world,  and  acting  on  a 
world  from  without,  but  a  God  immanent  and  energis- 
ing in  the  universe  which  is  co-exteadve  with  him  as 
its  source;  and  dogmatic  framuhB  and  Biblical  repn- 
oenUtions  irreoondlable  with  that  doctrine  must  be  ex- 
plained aa  metaphors  or  shadows,  or  cast  aside— or  oth- 
erwise Christian!^  itself  must  eease  to  be  the  religion 
of  civilized  humanity  (PtMon,  in  hta  essays  on  TVe  Jtf^a- 
leiy  of  Matter  [Lond.  1875,  Svo],  hay  taken  a  like  po- 
sitimi).  Thia  pantheiatic  sentiment  floating  about  in 
the  poetry,  crilidam,  theology,  and  even  in  the  apec- 
uhuive  thinking  of  the  present  time  is  attribuuble 
piindpally,  we  think,  to  the  ravages  made  Iqr  BiUioal 
eriticisn  and  to  the  iggreauveiiees  of  the  physical 
scientists,  who,  in  the  advances  which  they  are  mak- 
ing in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  are  determined 
to  extend  inquiry  alao  into  the  r^ion  of  religious 
beliefa.  Hence  multitudes  of  men  are  puzzled  what 
to  think  and  what  to  believe.  They  do  not  like  to 
face  the  fact  that  they  have  dually  lost  fUtb  in  rev- 
elation, and  are  no  longer  lelying  ftw  help  and  guid- 
ance on  the  Spirit  of  GoA,  but  on  the  lawa  of  nature;  so 
diey  reAige  ftou  the  abhorred  aspect  of  the  naked 
truth  that  they  are  "  atheists"  in  a  cloud  of  rose-colored 
poetical  phrases,  which,  if  they  mean  anything,  mean 
pantheism.  "Quid  philoai^hns  ae  Cbrislianns,"  aaid 
tbe  rugged  but  sennble  Tertullian  in  hia  day;  and  tbe 
same  remark  may  here  be  made, "  What  baa  Cbriatiuw 
ity  to  do  with  Pantbeifln?"  The  penooality  of  Ood  ia 
a  previous  question  whiehChriatianity,  in  common  with 
all  historical  religions,  most  assume.  He  that  cometh 
to  God  must  brieve  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  le- 
warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.  Kow  the 
Pantheist  repels  with  indignation  the  charge  of  athe- 
ism. Far  from  denying  tiia  existence  of  God,  he  |Re> 
tends  to  reoogaiae  Ood  in  all  he  sees  and  bears  and 
feeU  InhiaereedaUiaGod,andQodiBaU.  Buttha 
very  essence  of  his  system  conaiats  in  .the  denial  of  a 
living  personal  God,  distinct  torn  OBtnre  and  presiding 
over  it  This,  if  not  atheism,  approachea  to  the  voy 
verge  of  iL  We  may  theoretically  distinguish  panthe- 
iam  and  atheism  IVom  each  other,  but  the  man  who 
can  look  around  him  and  say  that  the  nniverse  is  God, 
or  that  he  himself  ia  an  incamatioa  of  God,  a  finite 
particle  of  tbe  Inflnite  Betn^  n^ea  aaaoniona  tanta- 
mount in  meaning  to  tbe  atatenmit  that  there  is  no 
God.  Christianity  has  no  longer  to  maintain  a  con- 
dict  with  open,  avowed,  unblushing  atheism,  but  with 
secret,  plausiUe,  pnmd  Q^^^fj^yJ^Q^^  Kr 
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Milt  of  the  conflict  be  doubtfuL  Cbruduiitf  wiO  u- 
■uredly  triumph  orer  thii,  aa  ibe  bas  already  done  over 
all  her  forioer  adversaries,  and  men  will  rejoice  ia  rec- 
ognwng  the  old  living  persosal  God,  who  watches  over 
them,  to  whom  they  can  pr^y^  in  wliom  they  can  tnat, 
and  with  whom  tbey  hope  to  dwell  tbiougboat  a  bleat- 
ed eteruUy. 

The  baneful  ^EHSta  oi  paatbeisni  cannot  tail  to  unfold 
tbemselvea  whereTer,  aa  among  the  Hindlks,  it  lie*  at 
the  foundation  of  the  prevailiog  religion.  Its  practical 
fiuita,  in  wicb  ciicumstanoes,  are  moral  degradalioo,  bai^ 
bBiisn,andcniel^.  TbenatnnlooaaeqneiMWiofapaii- 
tbeisUc  creed  are  thus  ably  sketched  by  Dr.  Buchanan : 

"  The  prcteiieal  injlumee  of  pantheism.  In  so  br  as  its 
pecnilar  tendencies  are  not  restrained  or  eountemcted  by 
more  ealntaty  bellelk,  most  be  deeply  InJnriona  both  to 
the  Indtvldoal  and  social  welfare  of  maul^ind.  In  Its 
Ideal  or  spiritual  form  it  may  be  Mdoctlve  to  some  ardent. 
Imaginative  minds,  bnt  It  is  a  wretched  creed  nutwith- 
staudius:  and  it  will  befonnd,  when  calmly  examined,  to 
be  fhrosnt  with  the  mmtt  serious  evils.  It  has  been  com- 
nendooi  Indeed,  In  glowtng  terms,  as  a  creed  alike  bean- 
tinil  and  beneficent,  as  a  ranrce  uf  relltfions  life  nobler 
and  purer  tbau  any  that  can  ever  spring  from  the  more 
rioomyeystemof  thelsra  ;  for,  on  the  theury  of  pantheism, 
Ood  is  manifest  to  all  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Nat- 
ure, too.  Is  aggrandized  and  glorified,  and  everything  In 
nature  Is  invested  with  a  new*dlgHity  and  interest ;  above 
all,  man  Is  oonclnrively  tteed  from  all  fantastic  hopes  and 
superstitions  fears,  so  that  bis  mind  can  now  repose  with 
trauqiilt  satisfaction  on  the  busora  of  the  Abeulnte,  un- 
moved by  the  vielsaltndes  of  life,  and -unacarad  even  bj  the 
prospect  of  death.  Far  what  is  deathT  The  dlssolntioi) 
of  any  living  organism  is  but  one  stage  In  tbe  process  of 
Its  nirther  development;  snd  whether  it  passes  Into  a 
new  form  of  Mlf-conselons  life,  or  is  reabeorbed  Into  the 
Inflnile,  It  still  forme  an  ludcstructlble  element  in  the  vast 
aum  ofbelng;  We  may  therefore,  or  rather  we  must,  leave 
our  ftature  state  to  be  determined  by  nature's  Inexorable 
laws,  and  we  need,  at  least,  fear  no  Being  higher  than  nat- 
ure, tn  whi>ee  jQ'ilce  we  are  amenable,  or  whose  frown  we 
should  dread.  Bnt  even  aa  it  Is  thus  exhibited  by  some 
of  its  warmest  pnrtisans,  It  appears  to  us,  we  own,  to  be 
a  drenrv  and  cneerlesa  creed  when  compsred  with  that 
fnltb  which  teachee  us  to  regard  Ood  as  our  'Father  in 
heaven,'  and  that '  ho|ie  whicn  is  foil  of  immnrlallty.'  It 
is  worse,  however,  than  dreary ;  It  Is  deetnicttve  of  all  re- 
ligion and  morality:  It  Is  an  avowed  autsKOnlet  to  Chris- 
tianity; It  Is  not  less  hostile  to  natnral  tbeology  and  to 
ethical  science;  It  consecrates  yrror  and  vice  as  being, 
equally  with  truth  and  virtue,  necessary  and  beneficial 
manifestations  of  the  '  infinite^'  It  Is  a  system  of  syncro- 
tlam,  founded  on  tbe  Idea  that  error  Is  only  an  liicompleie 
truth,  and  maintains  tbat  truth  mnst  Decessarlly  be  de- 
veloped by  error  and  virtue  by  vice.  According  Ut  this 
fnndameutal  law  of  'hnman  prt>grefe,' aiheism  itself  may 
be  nrovidenilnl ;  and  tbe  axiom  of  a  fatal  uptlmiam— 
'Whatever  Is,  is  best'— mnst  he  admitted  equally  in  regard 
to  truth  and  error,  to  vlrtne  and  vice." 

Modem  pantheism  is  nothing  else  than  tbe  theoao- 
pby  of  the  East  imported  into  the  West:  an  avowed  at- 
tempt to  dis|dace  the  religioua  idea  which  God  stamped 
upon  tbe  aoul  and  otmacieiMe  of  bomnUy  ftom  the  very 
cradle  of  tbe  race  in  Paiadiae.  The  penonality  of  tiie 
Deity  and  of  Christ,  with  tbe  indi\'idual  responsi- 
bility of  man,  are  tbe  weighty  questions  upon  which 
men'a  minds  are  to  be  unsettled.  There  is  nothing  orig- 
inal ia  the  means  adopted,  unices  indeed  In  their  higher 
aublimatioa  from  all  earthly  taint  of  common -sense — 
**InaaDa  uagia  qnam  hnratlca;"  the  preeent  ddAntion 
cf  man  ia  tbe  last  word  of  this  philoec^y.  "  J'ai  asaez 
lu,"  says  Saiaeet,  as  the  conclusion  of  his  oompariacHi  of 
tbe  various  syatema  of  philosophy  (£ttat  de  PkiL  SeL) ; 
"j'ai  Bssez  discut^  I'Age  mUt  arrive,  U  but  fermei  ces 
livres,  me  replier  aa  dedans  da  bm»  et  ne  plus  oonsulter 
que  ma  raison." 
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Pantliten,  tbe  name  among  the  Greek*  and  Ko- 
mans  for  a  temple  dedicated  to  aU  the  yodM.  It  was  in 
Rome  also  called  the  Rofmda.  The  "  Pantheon"*  of 
Rome  is  a  building  deservedly  celebrated  ffH-  its  foe 
dome.  It  sn^ested  tbe  idea  of  the  domes  of  moden 
time&  It  was  anciently  dedicated  by  Agrippa,  son-in- 
law  to  tbe  emperor  AiigtntiN;  bnt  in  A.D.  608  it  wm 
rededicated  by  pope  Boniface  TV  to  the  Tiigin  Mary 
and  all  the  aainta  (CUasa  «S  Stmla  Maria  Jei  Jf  artcn> 


Half  flactfoB  of  Pantlyoa  ttioi  JaiguBauii). 
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In  thb  once  j»gao  bat  now  Bomni  Catbcdie  ebuRb 
msy  be  aeeu  different  service*  going  on  at  (Kffttnnt  al- 
tars at  the  flame  time,  with  distinct  oongregations  around 
them,  just  as  tbe  indinationB  of  the  people  lead  them  to 
the  wonbip  of  this  or  that  particular  saint.  In  1682  a 
Barberini,  then  on  tbe  papal  throne,  thought  be  would 
add  to  Ids  reputatira  by  disfiguring  tbe  Pantheon, 
which  he  despoiled  oftbei»iiiimeiitaapar«d  by  wnumj' 
baibaiiaiuh  that  be  migbt  east  tbem  into  cannon  and 
form  a  bigb^ltar  for  tbe  church  of  Sb  Peter.  (J.H.W.) 

Pauthera  la,  aceording  to  the  Talmud,  tbe  name 
of  a  CMtain  soMier,  said  to  have  been  lUegiUmately  tbe 
father  of  Jesits.  This  tradition  was  current  before  tbe 
cnmposition  of  the  Talmud,  for  as  early  as  the  2d  cen- 
tury CelsuB,  against  whom  Origen  wrote  his  treatise,  in- 
troduoes  a  Jew  who,  in  speaking  of  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
says  that  "when  she  was  pregnant  she  was  turned  out 
of  doofs  by  tbe  carpenter  to  whom  she  had  been  be> 
tfothed,  H  guilty  of  aduUeiy,  and  that  she  bore  a  diiU 
to  a  eertuD  soldier  named  Paotben."  Tbe  wud  Fan- 
then,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Talmud,  KV^XM  p, 
Son  of  Pondera,  seems  to  have  been  used  in  an  dksori- 
cal  sense,  meaning  "  the  son  of  a  wanton,"  for  aocoiding 
to  allegorical  exegens  the  panther  derives  (he  name  from 
TO  way  dqpoc,  thus  signifying  "  the  peraoniftcation  of 
sensuality."  Only  in  unexpufgated  editions  of  the  Tal- 
mud, the  last  of  whieh  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  ISU, 
the  name  of  Jesna  occurs  some  twenty  timeiL  The  To* 
Udoik  Jetku  (q.  v.),  a  detesuble  compitaUoo  put  t4^etber 
out  of  fragmentary  Talmudic  legends,  contains  every- 
thing that  is  supposed  to  have  been  uttered  by  Jewish 
bUspbemers,  and  in  the  Latin  translation  given  by  Wa- 
genseil,  in  his  Tela  Ignea  Saluna  (AUorf,  1 681) ,  it  is  made 
accessible  to  all  who  wish  to  know  more  about  this  mat- 
ter. In  tbe  German  language  tbe  student  can  peruse 
Eisenmenger,  who  has  brought  together  all  these  blas- 
phemous sayings,  attributing  them  all  to  Judaism,  while 
reallv  they  are  only  the  utterances  of  several  ignoble 
souii.  lnbisEntAekUtJudentk.i,l06,m,l(S9,nb,m, 
133,261  sq^theGermanandtheoiiginalaregiven.  See 
alao  Buxboif,  Lexicon  Talmudicufn,  s.  v,  ISO,  KTBQ, 
p.  782,  and  B.  T.  ni113B,  p.  874  (Fischer's  ed.) ;  Hoff- 
mann, Dae  Lebm  Jem  natA  den  ApotaypheOf  p.  90  eq.; 
Farrar,  Ltfe  of  Christ,  i,  76;  Nitzsch,  UAer  eim  Reih« 
lalMudiMCher  und  patrietitcher  T&uchanffen,  leelehe  eieh 
an  den  nuMtwretandeaen  SpoUnamen,  Kn*^n3D  p,  ge- 
knSpff,  in  the  Theoloyische  Studien  u.  Kritilren  (1840),  p. 
115  sq.;  P.  Cassel,  Panthera-Slada,  etc,  in  his  Apohgt- 
Hiche  Brie/e  (Berlin,  1S75).    (B.  P.) 

Panneels,  Wiluak,  a  Flemish  painter  and  en- 
graver, was  bom  at  Antwerp  about  1600.  Little  is 
known  of  him  as  a  painter,  but  it  appears  that  he  was 
a  disdple  Eubens  from  the  inscripttons  on  some  of 
his  priuts.  He  etched  quite  a  number  of  plates  after 
Kubens  and  Trom  his  own  designs.  They  were  execut- 
ed in  a  spirited  and  masterly  style,  but  his  drawing  is 
frequently  incorrect.  The  following,  after  Rubens,  ore 
hia  most  eatcemed  piinta:  Etther  b^bre  Ahanenu;— 
Tht  NatiKitg:—Th»  Adoration  of  the  Magii—Mary 
WoMhing  the  Feet  of  Chri$t:—The  Auumption  <^  tht. 
V%r^:—The  Uid^  Famiis,  »ith  lAo  Ii^ani  Ckritt  and 
St.  John  plajfii^  vith  a  Lamb: — St.  Joha  Baptiang 
Chriet: — Samton  KiUiag  ths  Lion  and  the  Bear: — St. 
S^aMian,  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hiit.  of  the  Fine  ArU, 
ii,649. 

Paavlnio,  Oxtinuo,  an  Italian  monk  noted  as  a 
historian  and  antiqoarian,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1629, 
and  took  atan  early  age  the  habit  of  the  Order  of  St  Au- 
gosljn*.  Ha  pnrsned  Us  atndies  at  Borne,  whenee  be 
was  called  to  FloreDco  in  1664  to  fill  die  chair  of  tha< 
ology  in  that  city ;  bnt  soon  afterwards,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, waa  superseded  In  the  offios,  and  obtained  leave 
from  his  superiors  to  visit  tbe  chief  cities  of  Italy  in 
order  to  collect  inscriptions.  At  Tenloe  he  beume 
acqnaioted  with  Sigonio,  who  had  been  afp<teted  pn>- 


ftasor  of  belles-lettres  fn  that  elty  hi  151(2,  and  who 
was  not  less  enthusiastically  attached  thtui  Panvinio 
himself  to  the  study  of  antiquities.  The  acquaintance 
soon  ripened  into  a  lasting  friendship.  At  Rome  Pan- 
vinio  was  patronised  by  cardinal  Cervinl,  who  in  1656 
became  Uarcellus  II,  and  by  him  ^nvinio  was 
appdated  to  a  sitoatioo  In  the  library  of  the  Vatican, 
with  a  aalaiy  of  six  goM  ducats  a  month.  The  pope, 
however,  died  a  sbmrt  time  after  Us  election,  and 
Fkavtnto  was  then  putnmiaed  by  Fatnese, 
who  gave  him  apartments  in  his  palace,  admitted  him 
to  his  table,  and  treated  him  to  other  respects  with  the 
greatest  liberality.  Panvinio  died  at  Palermo  April 
7, 1568,  while  visiting  there.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
leaniiog  and  indefatigable  industry.  Niciroo,  in  his 
Memoiretf  mentions  twenty-sevoi  works  by  PanvlniQ 
which  had  been  printed  t  end  Maffm,  In  bis  Veram 
lUiutrata,  gives  a  Ui>t  of  Panvinki's  HSS.  in  different 
libraries  of  Italy  and  Germany.  Tbe  most  important 
of  his  works  are  tbe  following,  some  of  which  were  not 
printed  till  after  his  death :  Epitome  Pimt'fieum  Boma- 
norum  tuqne  ad  Amiam  IF  (Venice,  1667,  fol.):— Kr- 
ginii-ttptem  Poniifinm  Romtmomm  Etogia  tt  Imaginta 
(Rome,  1668,  ful.)  -.—Fa^  et  Triumph  RjmamHTin  i 
Rmidoufqwe  adCnrolum  r(Venice,1657;  Hader  pub- 
lished another  edition  in  1662  at  Heluistidt) :— /■ 
Faitoe  Coneuiaret  Apptndix! — De  iMdtt  SaetU  ribae  et 
Atai^RomaMrymNomin^ui{Ht&At,\h.l^,  fol.)  i— 
De  Bapiimate,  Patcali  Origine,  et  Jlitu  eon$ecrandi 
Agnot  Dei  (Itome,  1660, 4to)  :—De  Sibylht  et  Carmini. 
bm  SOgiHnu  (Venice,  1667,  Svo)  -.—Be  Triumpho  Cim- 
meniariui  (Vaaiee,  1678,  fk^ ;  HelmMadt,  1676, 4to,  by 
Mader):— /)s  BUm  mpHimdi  Mertaot  t^wl  Veterm 
CAriitinnoM  et  eonm  Cametmiii  (LouvsIb,  1672, 6vo> : — 
De  JRtpultUca  Jtomana  Libri  Jll  (Venice,  1681,  8to)  :— 
De  Bibiiotheta  Pon&fiaa  VaUcana  (I'arragnna,  1687, 
4to) : — De  lAtdi*  CiroeneAus  Libri  II,  et  de  Triumphii 
lAber  J  (Venice,  1600,  foL) :— ^ntp/usinu  Omatitiimi- 
que  Tritimphi,ex  Antiqtiiinmie  Le^idam  et  Nummonm 
MoHMmeuHe,  ttc.  Detcriptio  (Rome,  1618,  fol.):— £)t 
Antiquitate  H  Virii  lUuMribiu  Verona  Libri  VIII  (Pad- 
ua, lUS,  fol.).  The  following  treatises  are  contitined 
in  the  great  collection  of  Grisvius,  "Thesaurus  An- 
tiquitatnm  Roman&rum :"  De  Civitate  Bomana  and  Da 
Imperio  Bomaao,  in  vol.  i;  De  Antiqais  Btmanorwa 
JVonuMfruc,  In  voL  il;  Antiqua  Urbit  Imago,  \a  vol. 
iii;  De  Lutit  drceneibuM,  De  Lv£t  Saeularibue,  and 
De  Trbmpha  CommentariuM,  in  vol.  ix.  His  great 
treatise  Dt  Carimomtt  Curia  Bomana,  In  11  vols,  folio, 
is  in  MS.  in  tbe  royal  library  at  Munich.  See  Renter, 
De  Oni^ihrio  Pmvinio  (Altorf,  1797,  4to);  Aschbach, 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  iv,  428,  424;  Weiss,  in  Biographit 
UtmerteUe,  s.  v. ;  Tiraboscbi.  Sloria  deUa  Letteratara 
Italiana,  vol.  vli ;  EngliA  Cgdop.  s.  v. ;  Piper,  Jfonu- 
mental  Theot.  §  168, 216.   (J.  H.  W.) 

PauTinias.   See  Pamvinio. 

PaDsaiii,  GnitooRto,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  dourw 
ished  in  the  flrtt  half  of  the  17th  centu.ry.  Sent  by 
pope  Urban  VIII  to  England,  be  lenuiined  there  (torn 
1684  to  1686,  in  order  to  reoondle  tbe  diflbtencea  which 
had  arisen  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  On  hia  return 
home  he  was  made  canou  of  SU  Lorenzo  at  Rome,  and 
bishop  of  Miletus  in  parttbue.  He  wrote  some  interest- 
ing memoirs  upon  the  mission,  but  they  have  never  ap- 
peared tu  separate  form.  Dodd  has  inserted  some  ex- 
tracts in  his  I/ietorg  of  the  Church,  and  an  Engliuh 
priest,  Joseph  Berington,  published  a  translation  of  them, 
entitled  Memoirt  ^  Gregorio  Pomtaid  (Knningham, 
im,  4to).  See  Cbaudoo,  Diet,  HitU  ^^mv^Uoefler, 
JVom;  Biug,  Gmindtt  xxxix,  147. 

Panaer,  0«org  WoUjsanff,  a  Oeman  tbeolo* 
^an,  was  bom  at  Sukbach  in  1729,  and  was  educated  at 
Altdorf,  where  he  took  hisdoctoratein  philosophy  in  1749. 
In  1761  he  was  made  pastor  at  Etzelwanp,  near  Nurem- 
berg; in  1760,  dean  at  Sl  Sebaldus,  in  Nuremberg;  in 
1772,  senior  pre«iher;  i^^^n^^^^^f^  in 
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19M.  hetidM  bb  Amalm  T^fpogn^Met,  b«  wrote  * 
hiftMy  of  the  Gannni  BlbK  litentr.  NmkndUm  9, 
den  aaa-atntm  pedmdfeM  Deuttehat  BAtbt  (Noramb. 

1777)  i—GMek.  tfer  IfSntkryer  A  luyatm  der  BAd,  etc 
(ibid.  1778)  i-^Gtack.  der  At^dmrgerA  wyotM  (1780)  ;— 
IHe  mverAtderte  Atigtbtayitcke  Co»fe$riom  (1786):— 
JMerdr>fe$ch.diTbuMer.-daiUcltm  Bibtiaber»et<nng  1&17- 
1581  (1783,  1791),  «tc  H«  also  devoUd  huMelf  to  ■ 
urefi^  editing  of  the  Cbnrch  h yum- books. 

Puum*,  Johum  Filedrtob  Heimloli.  •»  of 
the  praeedlni^  iIm  noted  n  a  QernMii  thoologiiii,  was 
born  at  Nuremberg  March  Sft,  1764.  He  waa  educated 
at  tbc  HDivemtiei  in  Altdorf  and  Erlangen,  and  devoted 
himielf  as  nnch  to  philoeophf  ai  to  theology.  He 
finally  desired  to  enter  the  tniniatry,  and  became  eate- 
chite  at  the  St  Jamee's  Church  in  his  native  place.  In 
1797  he  was  nude  pastor  at  Eltersdorf  and  Taonenlohe. 
During  the  Pnunan-Nnremberg  cootroverey  he  was  dis- 
niMed,  bat  the  Pninian  government  gave  him  an  ap- 
pointment aapaator  at  Briraoth.  Hedied  MoT.16,18IS. 
Panter  wrote  aereral  Talnable  monograpbt  treating  of 
cfaaptentn  thahiflloiyof  tbe  RefiHOMUon. 

Paiul,  SoLoitoK  bbm-Bluakim,  ofRorigo,  a  Jew- 
ish writer  noted  as  the  author  ofKnsan  nPBQ,  or 
Clacit  Otmarica,  or  rather  methodology  of  tbe  Talmod, 
in  six  chapters.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  with 
notes  by  Chr.  Hen.  Ritmeier  (Helnistidt,  1697),  and 
republished  in  Hnr.  Jak.  Basbnysen's  CUnm  Taimndiea 
MOXMa  (Han«u,  1714).  See  Fllrst,  Bibi.  Jud.  i,  381 ; 
De  Rosfll,  Dinottario  ttorico  itgH  avtori  Ehrei  (Germ, 
transl.  by  Hambuger),  p.  S56 ;  Wolf,  BiU.  Htbr.  voL 
1  and  lii,  No.  19fi8 ;  Jteber,  G«Mtrtm-Lmtm,  contin- 
ned  by  Battermnnd,  v,  1616. 

Paoletti,  FKRDiKAirDo,  an  Italian  theologian  of 
note,  was  bom  at  Alia  Crooe,  In  Toseai^,  in  1717.  He 
studied  theology  at  Florence,  and  in  1746  was  made 
rector  inViUamagna,  where  he  labored  for  the  lemainder 
ofhisHfe.  He  died  in  1801.  Paotetti  several  times  re- 
fused epi8Copaldignity,preferring  the  quiet  labors  of  bis 
parish  to  the  exacting  worli  of  adtoces&  He  was  noted 
not  only  as  a  devoted  priest,  but  also  as  a  most  zealous 
promoter  of  agricultural  science  in  his  rural  district. 

PaoU,  Sebastian,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  wae  bom 
in  1684  at  Lucca;  entered  the  Order  of  the  Mntber  of 
God;  in  1729  waa  appointed  general  procurator  of  the 
congn^ion ;  afterwards  rector  of  the  college  4rf  St. 
Brigitte  at  Naples,  where  he  died  in  1751.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  anUquarians  of  his  times.  He  wrote, 
JJfUa  poetia  de'  S.  Padri  Greet  e  LatM  K*  prim  mcoli 
della  chiaa  ( Naples,  17 14) : — Codvx  diplomeitico  del  laijre 
mililare  ordine  Gerotokmiiatto  oygi  di  Malta,  etc  (Luc- 
ca, 178S-1788,  2  vols.  foL),  which  is  very  important  for 
the  biatory  of  tbe  Knighto  of  Malta.  He  also  publish- 
ed a  good  edition  the  OraHoiu  of  Peter  Cbr}'Sologus 
(Venice,  XiS/H^—Tkiteto^adut  Univermd-Lexikim,  s.  t. 

PaoUnt  Pietn^  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Lucca  in  1608,  He  went  early  to  Rome,  where  he  en- 
tered the  school  of  Angelo  Caroselli  Under  him  Pao- 
lini  acquired  a  manner  that  shows  correct  drawing,  and 
a  style  of  coloring  more  resembling  that  of  the  Venetian 
than  the  Roman  school,  unititig  the  riehnete  and  hsr- 
mcmy  of  Titian  and  Pordenone.  Land  says  his  Mar- 
tj/rdom  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  church  of  S.  Micbde  at 
Lncca,  and  the  grand  picture,  rixteen  cubits  long,  in  the 
library  of  8.  Frediano,  would  alone  he  sufficient  to  im- 
mortalize this  painter.  The  latter  work  represents  the 
pontiff  St,  Grtgon/  mtertaiitutg  some  Pilgrimt.  It  is  a 
magnificent  picture,  ornamented  in  the  style  of  Vero- 
nese, with  a  grand  architectural  perspective,  full  of 
figures,  and  possessing  a  variety,  bmsony,  and  beau^ 
that  liave  induced  many  to  txtol  it.  He  also  excel- 
led in  caUnet  |rfctnrca  of  oonvmations  atal  mral  fea- 
tivalfl,  which  are  numerous  at  Locca.  Baldinneci  espe- 
cially commends  two  pictures  <rf  the  Afassam  of  Vul- 
dataiit,  in  the  possesnoa  of  the  Oresetti  family,  and 


remarks  that  be  had  a  peeoUar  takait  ftr  tape  tkcm 
He  waa  aceiNed  of  bong  too  anetgatk^  aad  ccMwed  ftr 
making  tbe  aeUe«  of  his  ftasaka  too  Btrong.  Tofswie 
the  eontrary,  and  tn  show  that  be  parsoed  bis  mnbn4 
from  choice,  and  that  be  was  not  inferior  to  Iria  lisil 
Biaocuod  in  bis  own  s^le,  he  painted  hia  large  meA  m 
tbe  church  of  tbe  Trinity  in  the  graceful  stvle.  btt 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hitt.  qf  Ike  Fim  Arts,  ii,  660, 66L 

Paolint,  Plo  Fablo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bwa 
at  Udine.  He  early  went  to  Rome  to  stndy  under  IV- 
tro  da  Cortooa,  and  there  acquired  ooanderable  repnta- 
tion  for  some  histocical  works,  eapedally  Car  his  fiat 
fresco  of  San  Carlo,  which  adoma  tbe  Cocsob  In  M» 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  tbe  Academy  of  St.  Lake. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  city,  wltcie  fcc 
esectUed  aeveral  altar-pieces  and  other  wwlcs  lor  tbc 
churches,  which  Lamd  says  entitled  him  to  a  high  taak 
among  the  followers  of  Cotton*.  He  also  painted  Bach 
for  the  oollectiona.  See  Spoooer,  Bicy.  Uial.  oftim  fim 
Arts,  ii.  651. 

Paolo  CaiUaxi   See  Paolo  Yatomu^ 
Pacdo,  XMStlo,  ef  Vodce,  a  noted  punter,  aiwli 
devoted  to  sacred  art,  I^nai  says  is  the  cariieat  pahxer 

in  the  national  manner  (L  e.  different  from  tlw  Gieek 
artists  of  the  lime),  of  whom  there  exists  •  work  with 
the  indisputable  name  of  its  author.  It  is  in  the  cbiirh 
of  S>  Haroo  at  Venice,  connsting  of  a  tablet,  or,  as  it 
is  otherwise  called,  tntcona,  divided  into  several  eos^ 
partments,  representing  this  figure  of  a  dead  Chiti, 
toith  mme  ^  tie  Apotllt*,  and  historical  inddenu  from 
the  htdy  evangelists.  There  is  inscribed  nndefacath, 
"  Uagiater  nwlua  emn  Jacobo  et  Johanne  Iffiia  fcds 
hoc  opas."  There  is  no  date  upon  it,  but  Zanetti  foond 
his  name  recorded  in  an  ancient  parehmmt  bearing  tbe 
date  1846.  Sig.  Morelli  also  discovered  a  painting  in 
the  aaeristy  of  the  conventnali  at  Vicenza,  insoihed 
*'  Paulns  de  Venetiis  pinxit  hoc  opus,  ISSK,"  See  Spooo- 
er, Biag.  Hut.  of  the  Fuu  A  rit,  ii,  661. 

Paolo  Veronese  (or  Pama  CaouabiX  a  rety 
noted  Italian  painter  who  bdonged  to  the  Venetiaa 
nclMNd  of  the  16tb  centuiy,  was  a  native  of  Veroao, 
whoice  his  surname.  He  was  bom,  acconUng  to  Ridel^ 
in  )6BS;  though  others  say  in  1628.  Hia  biber  ww  a 
sculptor,  and  alTuided  the  boy  all  the  att-trainii>g  that 
he  seemed  so  much  to  seek  after.  When  quite  yoong 
he  moved  to  Venice,  where  he  soon  devek^wd  talents 
wbicb  placed  him  on  an  cquaUty  with  Titian.  As  color- 
iste  tbe  two  men  differ  consideralily.  Utian's  culon  an 
strong  and  bright,  Veronese's  are  toned  down,  lev  gor- 
geouB,  more  delicate.  Paolo  was  eminently  succeasfol  in 
a  certain  style  of  painting,  and  adhered  to  it  tlmxigh 
a  long  and  active  life.  Host  of  bis  pictures  refmaent 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  in  which  the  personages 
appear  in  Venetian  coetumes  of  the  I6tb  century,  and  in 
whidi  are  introduced  portraits  of  oontemporariea.  It  is 
uselesa  to  critidse  such  a  phase  of  art,  or  to  approach  it 
with  tbe  aame  laws  with  which  we  Judge  purv  aitiatie 
conception.  Veronese's  srt  is  ornamentation  carried  u 
iu  highest  perfection,  but  nritber  admitting  nor  ash  lug 
comparison  with  the  art  of  tbe  Florentine  or  Roman 
schools.  His  pictures  all  present  tbe  same  qualitiee  v4 
exquisite  Ktace  and  refinement,  full  <tf  what  modem  ar- 
tists call  **  style."  The  mind  never  tires  criT  tbeae  paint- 
ings, but  rests  upon  them  with  pleasure  and  content. 
Nn  great  effort  is  necesemy  to  enjoy  tbem ;  they  leave  a 
pleasurable  sensation,  as  if  we  too  had  been  enjoying 
the  cultun  and  luxuries  <A  Venetian  life.  Hia  beat 
works  are  hts  four  great  paintings  in  the  TcneciaB 
churches  The  first  was  painted  tat  the  refectory  of  & 
Giorgio  Ua^^re,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre  at  FariiL 
The  sut^t  is  The  Marriage  at  Coma;  it  ia  over  twm* 
ty-dve  feet  wide,  and  contdna  an  imnanae  nmbar  ef 
figures,  nuuiy  of  whidi  are  pottnuta  It  b  aaid  tbas 
he  received  only  ninety  dueau  for  this  immense  wori^ 
which  is  accounted  for  by  tbe  fact  that  be  never  ao- 
oepted  mere  rem(^^^9^^«qyt(C)gf^  thaa  tha 
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expense  irf  bis  nuteriale.  The  seoond,  painted  In  1670 
for  &  Sebntino,  represenU  TIk  Featt  of  Swan,  with 
Hagdalene  washing  tba  feet  of  Cbiiat.  Tbe  thiid,  exe> 
cnted  for  89.  tiknni»i  and  FmAo^  ia  Tkt  Smiemr  at 
Supper  with  Ui  IXn^^  Tb«  fbarth  (wfaieh  to  per- 
bapa  his  maateriuece)  is  the  aame  sabjeet  as  the  aeeond, 
but  qulta  (USenntly  treated ;  it  was  painted  for  the  re- 
fectory of  the  Padri  Serri,  and  in  1666  was  preaenled  by 
tbe  republic  to  Looia  XIV.  There  are  a  Tew  masterlv 
etchings  nurked  **  P.  C."  and  "  P.  A.  caU"  which  are  *i- 
tribated  to  PMlo,  among  which  are  Tke  Adaratim  tke 
Magi,  "  Faido  Terooese  fee and  Two  Saimtt  Sh^puiff 
(M  msrii).  at»9piiimee,Sioff.Biit.i^lAaFimAru, 
i,  166;  KnaUa,  Modern  PavtUrt;  RudoU,  Vita  di  P. 
CagUari  (1648)i  Uearpoitier,  JVoiwe  Mr  P.  CagOari 
(lSie);Zabeot£fa9fedjAOvKan'(18Ut).  (J.H.W.) 

Pap  (mS,  lhad,  E«k.  xxiii,  21 ;  "  teat,"  Isa.  xxii, 
12;  luurroQ,  Luke  xi,  27;  xxiii,  29;  Kev.  i,  18),  the 
hrtoMt  (m  tbe  Hebrew  woid  is  elMwheie  nadmd), 
c^edally  of  a  fbnilcb 

Papa  (HirwTOcX  •  wim  ndglnaUy  g^Ten  to  tbe 
btohope  of  tbe  CkriaOan  Cbardi,  b  now  the  pretended 
prerogative  and  sole  privilege  ofthe  pope,  or  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  word  •Ignifles  no  more  Uian/atAer.  Ter- 
tullian,  spMklng  indeflnitely  of  any  Christian  Ushop 
who  abeolves  penitents,  gives  him  the  name  of  Bate- 
didtu  Papa.  Heraclas,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  has  the 
aame  title  given  him.  Jerome  ^ve»  the  title  of  Papa 
to  Athanasitu,  Epiphanlas,  and  Panlinas ;  and,  writing 
often  to  Angtutiae,  be  always  inscribes  bis  ei^es 
Bmlittimn  Pitpa  At^utHmo.  Tbe  name  Pap<i  waa 
sometimes  given  to  the  inferior  elergy,  who  were 
called  Papa  Putmn,  that  is,  SttU  fatkert ;  In  oom- 
perison  with  whom  Balsaaion  calls  presbyters  Pnsto. 
papmt  i.  e.  Mtf  /Mm.  Tbe  Greek  Christians  bare 
contlaaed  to  give  Oe  name  Papa  to  their  priests. 
Thara  Is  at  Hesslna,  in  SiMy,  an  eeelesiaadeal  dig- 
oitaiy  styled  ProtopapOy  who,  besides  a  JorladietlMi 
over  s«Tm«l  charcties,  has  a  putlcalar  reverence  paid 
him  bj  tbe  cathedFal ;  for  upon  Wbltsanday  the  pnb> 
endaries  go  in  procession  to  the  Pntopt^a^B  chnrcb 
(called  the  CatkoHe),  and  attend  him  to  tbe  cathedral, 
where  be  sings  solemn  esfpen,  according  to  tin  Greek 
fitnal,  and  Is  afterwards  watted  npon  biwk  to  bis  own 
cknreh  wilb  the  saoM  pompons  respect  As  a  title, 
tbe  word  papa  appears  to  have  first  been  osed  by  bishop 
Siieitis  in  tbe  4tb  eentnry ;  its  nse  became  more  fVe- 
quent  in  the  coarse  ni  tbe  6th  century,  and  since  the 
7th  oentmy  it  disappears  for  all  eoctesiastical  officers 
except  the  bishop  of  Rome;  and  UregotyVII  expressly 
eUiaed  it  as  an  exdarirc  [wengatiTe  of  the  Soman 
see.    See  Von, 

Papa,  Slmone  (1),  called  //  VeeMo  (tbe  elder), 
an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  about  IISO  at  Naples. 
Be  stndied  nnder  Antoido  SoUrio^  called  II  Zingaia, 
whoee  works  were  then  held  in  high  estimation.  He 
excelled  in  painting  altar-pieces  with  few  figures, 
grooped  In  a  pleasing  style  and  flnisfaed  with  exqoi- 
^te  care,  in  which  he  sometimes  equalled  Zlngara  biro- 
■elf.  His  chief  works  are  tbe  Ttiampk  <^  St.  Michaet 
over  tie  Apoilate  SpiriU^  In  tbe  church  of  S.  Uaria 
Naova— bU  greatest  effort ;  The  AtmuncialioH,  in  8. 
Nkeolo  alia  Dogaoa;  T%e  Virgin  amd  JnfaiU  Saviour, 
wUktewenaSaimUfinSLLtinnxo.  Pfepa  died  In  148& 
See  l^^ooner,  BSog.  Biat.  ef  Os       .Arti,  0,  «6L 

Pl^M,  Mmone  ^  called  n  Qbsfas  (the  yonng- 
er).  ■  KMqtdttaa  painter,  ben  In  U06.  He  was  tbe 
son  of  a  gtddamlth,  who  dedred  to  bring  bira  up  hi 
bis  own  bnshMss,  bat  showing  an  early  passion  for 
punting.  Papa  was  plaeednndertiiefaistraetionorGlo. 
Antonio  d'Amato.  He  aeqnlred  distinction,  and  exe- 
cuted several  woriu  fttr  the  chaiebes,  the  prindpal  of 
which  ara  the  Jawsiifjrfun  and  the  AummfUhm  o>  tte 
Twgm,  in  8.  Maria  la  Nnova.  P«pa  died  In  1M». 
Sea  SpoOBM^  Myi  ZHW.  ^fte  J^M  Jr^  U,  6U. 


PapabQAn  0-  f>  <Ae  ponUfieaU  of  Horn). 

According  to  the  regulations  of  Stephen  III,  made  In 
769,  only  the  cardinals  are  eligible,  but  according  to 
established  cnstom,  any  one  is  p<gKibilii  who  is  capable 
of  elevation  to  the  episcopate.  In  a  more  restricted 
sense,  It  adndto  only  those  eardlnals  who  are  in  papal 
intarests  and  free  fhnn  all  foreign  political  Influence. 
See  Pops. 

Papacy.  We  give  under  this  head  a  Mttorieal 
review  of  tiie  rise  utd  development  of  papal  claims— 
spiritual,  ecdesiastlcal,  and  political ;  referring  the  dog- 
matic treatment  to  iMrALuBtLrrr,  Svfhbhact,  and 
Tbhpobai.  Powcb,  and  leaviiv  the  import  <tf  tlw  name 
to  Pata,  and  aU  that  reUtes  to  the  offidal  or  personal 
treatment  to  Pops.  In  the  history  of  the  papacy  fbnr 
great  periods  may  be  distinguished :  (1)  Tbe  history  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome  ftom  tbe  earliest  times  to  the  es- 
tablish loetit  of  tbe  States  of  the  Church  in  tbe  8tb  cen- 
tury; (2)  the  history  of  tbe  popes  dnring  tbe  Middle 
Ages  until  the  Bebrmatloa  of  the  16di  century;  (8) 
the  papacy  fina  the  16tb  oentuiy  to  tbe  Tatfean  Ooun- 
cU  in  1870 ;  (4)  tbe  m  of  Papal  Infallibility,  begin- 
ning in  1870, 

I.  £aHf  Period.— Tbe  history  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome 
during  the  first  centuiy  is  involved  in  sn  obscurity  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  ever  fully  cleared  up.  As  tbe  entire 
edifice  of  Roman  Catbolloiam  rests  npon  th«  sufqioaition 
that  tbe  pope  Is  the  snecessor  of  St  Peter,  as  l^hop  of 
Rome,  the  Roman  Catholic  historian  can  take  part  in 
the  reseatcbes  onaeoniag  tbe  otigin  of  tbe  Churdi  of 
Rome  only  fot  the  purpose  of  defeo^g  tbe  Boman 
episcopate  of  Sl  Peter.  Until  qato  recently,  the  state- 
ment <^  Ettsebius  and  Jerome  respecting  a  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years'  e[ttscopate  of  Peter  in  Rome  was 
very  generally  accepted  l>y  Calbolio  bistoriam}'  at  pres- 
ent the  only  fhet  wUeh  they  Bod  tbemsdves  aUe  to 
prove  flmn  tbe  mucb-dlspnted  testimonies  of  ancient 
writos  is  tite  presence  on  two  different  occasions  of  Su 
Peter  in  Rome,  which  they  think  is  compatible  with  the 
old  tradition  ot  a  long  miasionary  episcopate.  Among 
non -Catholic  writers  there  is  an  entire  agreement  that 
the  l^nd  of  a  Roman  episcopate  rests  on  a  great 
cbronologlcal  mistake.  A  large  number  of  historians  of 
note  (among  them  Baur  and  ZeUer)  altogether  deny  that 
Peter  was  ever  in  Rone;  and  even  thoae  who  eoncede 
a  snlBdent  importanee  to  the  testimonies  of  ancient 
writers  to  regard  a  visit  of  St,  Peter  to  Rome  as  prob- 
atde,  are  eqnally  positive  in  reacting  tbe  Roman  Catb- 
olie  tradition  oonoeming  bis  episcopate.  See  Peter. 
Moreover,  tbe  origin  of  episcopacy  itself  dates,  accord- 
ing to  most  Protestant  writm,  from  the  2d  oentury 
of  tbe  Christian  aia,  maUng  a  Roman,  like  any  other 
Insbopric  during  tbe  1st  oentory  an  iroposdUlily,  Of 
the  actual  exercuse  of  anything  like  primatial  or  papal 
j  nrisdiclion  on  the  part  of  St,  Peter,  evoi  Boman  Catb- 
ohc  writers  have  been  unable  to  discover  a  vestige. 

As  iroroediate  successors  to  St.  Peter,  as  tnstK^  of 
Rome,  a  number  of  men  are  mentioned  by  tbe  Catfaobo 
tradition  of  whom  sn  little  is  known  that  tbe  ancient  pa- 
pal csulogues  even  disagree  as  to  tbdr  order  of  snccea- 
sion  and  tarma  of  officb  Hcgesippnt  (in  Euarik  Eeekt. 
Hilt,  ir,  22)  g^vea  the  following  Rat,  wUch  is  retarded 
aa  tbe  most  probable:  Unus^  Aneneletus  (or  Cletos), 
Qemens  Roman  us,  Evarestns  Alexander,  Xystus  (or 
Sixtus)  I,  Telesphoms,  Hyginus,  Pins  I,  Anloetus,  Soter, 
Eleutherius,  Victor,  Zephyrinns,  Celixtos,  etc.  The 
years  of  their  administration,  as  given  in  diflVrent  UsU^ 
are  entirelr  inrecondlable.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
tbdr  existence ;  but  tbey  were  probaUy  only  prominent 
memben  of  the  Roman  preabyteiy.  The  AM  name  in 
the  Ust  whi<^  is  celebrated  in  Christian  antiqtdty  to 
Qement,  to  whom  two  of  the  most  famous  among  tbe 
works  of  tbe  apostolic  fathers  are  ascribed.  Bat  not- 
withstanding bis  oelebrity  in  the  Church,  traditioa  is' 
mncb  divided  as  to  the  time  of  bis  administration,  now 
making  him  the  first,  and  now  thefthird  mcMinr  of 
F«t«.  b  to  a  diiintad  t^^baftAW^^teitieal 
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with  the  noble  Roman,  FlaviiM  Oenirtn,  who  is  said  to 
have  suffered  iDart3rrtloai  under  Uomitun.  One  of  the 
principal  writen  on  the  earliest  history  of  the  Church 
tit  Rome,  Ijpain%  who  in  his  first  woilu'had  aiaiined 
the  Identity,  additccs  in  hia  work,  CMrtmotagie  der  rd- 
im$ekm  BUchd/e  (Kiel,  1869),  cogent  reasons  againet 
it.  The  first  letter  of  Clement  lo  the  Corinthians  is  an 
imporUnt  document  in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  Tur  in 
it  Catholic  historians  find  the  first  example  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  ft  aoit  of  papal  sntbority.  BiU,  as  the  very 
introduetiai  shows,  this  eplittle  to  not  sent  at  all  in 
Clement's  own  name,  but  in  that  of  I  be  Roman  congre- 
gation,  and  the  lone  pervading  it  is  anything  but  hie- 
rarcbicaL  The  epistle  may,  however,  Justly  be  quoted 
as  an  indication  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Cborcb 
of  Rome  was  held  at  a  \ery  early  period.  Tbis  promi- 
a&>t  position  is  easily  explained  by  the  political  pre- 
eminence of  the  city,  which  waa  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  worid-empire,  and  by  the  high  aiitiiiuity  of  the 
Roman  Church,  to  which  Paul  had  addressed  one  of  his 
cfMBtlca,  and  which  the  ehuKhca  of  Italy,  Uaul,  and 
ijpain  looked  upon  as  their  mother  Church.  There  is 
only  one  other  passage  in  the  writings  of  the  apostolic 
falhen  which  is  adduced  as  an  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  papacy  at  that  rime.  Ignatius  of  Anttoch 
(died  107),  in  bis  epistk  to  the  Roman  Church,  calls 
her  irpomdif^Mf  rife  iyd*Ki  *hich  Utthler  {i^itrola- 
ffie,  i,  144)  and  other  Catholic  scholars  explain  as  *•  head 
of  the  love-union  of  Christendooi,"  while  Proteatant 
writers  understand  it  as  only  meaning  "  taking  the  lead 
in  love."  It  is  at  all  events  significant  that  in  the  whole 
^utle  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  not  even  mentioned. 

With  Xystin  I  (about  lib  to  126)  a  eecond  divirim 
in  the  oldtst  p^Ml  eatak>f(tMa  begina,  It  is  regarded  as 
probable  that  be  was  the  first  who  oeeu|Hed  in  the  pree- 
hyterial  college  of  Rome  an  episcopal  position,  although 
his  fellow>pre8byt«rs  may  have  only  regarded  him  as 
primus  inter  parts.  With  Uyginus  (about  185  to  189), 
^UB I  (died  about  154),  Anicetus  (died  166  or  167),  and 
Soter  (died  174  or  176),  the  history  of  the  Roman  bishops 
begins  to  be  better  authenticated.  Tbe  names  which 
have  just  been  mentioned  are  doaely  united  in  history 
with  tbe  names  of  the  tinoatice  Cenkm,  Valentin  us,  and 
Marcion.  **  The  Shepherd  of  Hennas,"  one  of  the  cele- 
brated writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  is  ascribe<l  to  a 
brother  of  I^ua  I ;  and  during  the  administration  of 
Anicetus,  bishop  Pnlycarp  came  to  Rome  to  dincius  with 
the  Koman  bishop  the  first  Easter  controversy.  Under 
Eteutberiiii^  towards  the  close  of  the  3d  century,  Irenieus 
came  to  Bome  as  the  delegate  of  the  cmgregation  of 
Lyons  in  affairs  leladng  to  Hontaniem.  Irennus  is  the 
first  Church  writer  who  unquestionaUy  mentions  sii  hon- 
orary pre-eminence  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  calls 
her  (Ade.  Har.  ii,  2)  the  greatest,  tbe  oldest  Church, 
acknowledged  by  all,  founded  by  the  two  most  illustri- 
uus  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Church  "teith  which, 
on  acomaU  of  her  more  vaportaM  precedtMx,  all  Chris- 
tendom  aaut  agrte"  ("Ad  banc  enim  ecclenam  propter 
potenliorem  principalitalam  neceaee  eat  omnem  con- 
venire  eoclediun,  hoc  est  eos^  qui  aunt  nndique  fideles, 
in  qua  semper  ah  his,  qui  sunt  undique,  conservata  est 
ea  quae  est  ab  apostolis  traditio").  The  famous  passage 
is  only  extant  in  Latin  transladnns,  and  is  of  somewhat 
disputed  interpretation,  but  it  is  not  doubted  that  Irenie- 
us meant  to  {jace  the  Church  of  Rome  above  the  other 
apostolic  chutehea,  to  which  likewise  a  precedence  of 
honor  ia  allowed.  It  is  to  be  obaerred,  however,  that 
this  passage  altogether  speaks  of  a  precedence  of  the 
Roman  Church,  not  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  that 
there  is  no  indication  that  anything  beyond  a  mere 
precedence  of  honor  is  meant.  That  this  was  really 
tbe  idea  of  Irennus  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  when, 
about  190,  bishop  Victnr  of  Rone  broke  ftllowehip  with 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  for  tbe  only  reason  oif  their 
peculiar  EaMer  usages,  Irencus  rebuked  Victor  for 
trouUtng  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  declared  him* 
self  against  a  fiMced  tmifwmity  in  auch  nan-eaaentjal 


matters.  The  A^atic  chnrehea  emphaticnlly  iHosed  la 
comply  with  tbe  demand  of  tbe  Boaan  bsahop,  mA  the 
controversy  remained  unaettled  until  tbe  4tb  oeotaiT, 
when  tbe  Coundl  of  Nice  decided  in  favor  of  tbe  Ro- 
man practice.  TertulUan  also  gave  prominence  ta 
Rome  among  the  apostolic  mother  churcbea,  bat  aftir 
joining  the  Hontanisis  he  ridiculed  the  Roman  hishn|i 
by  calling  him  in  irony  "  pontifex  maximus*'aBd  "epis- 
copus  episcoporum."  At  the  beginning  o(  tbe  8d  cen- 
tury Hippolytus  censured  the  Roman  bisbopa  Zepfayii- 
nus  and  CalUtoa  fiir  the  lax  discipUne  of  tbeir  Cbnib. 
It  appears  from  hia  work  that  these  Uehopa  dnimed  an 
abo^te  power  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  that 
Calixtus  eataUished  the  princiide  that  ■  bi^rap  cu 
never  be  deposed  or  compelled  to  resign  by  the  pns- 
bytery.  Cj'prian  (died  266)  is  the  first  who  aaserts 
in  clear  words  the  fundamenul  idea  of  tbe  papacy, 
claiming  superiority  for  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  tbe  hk- 
ceaeor  of  Peter,  and  accordingly  calling  tbe  Roman 
Church  the  chair  of  Peter,  the  fountain  of  prieatly  uni- 
ty, and  tbe  root  and  mother  of  the  Catholic  Cburrh. 
It  is,  however,  only  an  ideal  precedence  which  Cyprian 
concedes  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  fur  in  the  controversy 
concerning  heretical  baptism,  Cyprian,  at  the  he»d  ^ 
the  African  Church,  and  in  union  with  the  bidiope  of 
Asia  Minor,  opposed  tbe  position  taken  by  tbe  Soon 
Uahop  Stepheu,  and  accitfed  bim  of  enw  and  almeoC 
power. 

A  retroapect  -of  the  history  of  the  Chnrch  during 
the  first  three  centuries  shorn  a  gradually  increasing 
readiness  to  concede  to  the  Church,  and  at  a  later 
period  to  the  bishop,  of  Rome,  some  kind  of  bouorafr 
supremacy,  and  an  eagerness  of  tbe  bishops  of  Rome 
to  use  this  dispo»tion  of  other  eborcbea  far  ealmg^ 
ing  their  Jurisdiction,  and  for  asserting  ft  real  supe- 
riority over  other  bishope — a  claim  which,  as  has  bees 
shown,  was  promptly  and  eropbatically  denied  in  all 
parts  of  tbe  Christian  world;  and  it  is  a  moat  mnaik- 
able  circumstance  that  almost  every  writer  of  this  pe- 
riod whose  words  can  be  used  as  a  testimony  in  favor  of 
proving  the  existence  of  a  germ  of  papacy,  aim  mo- 
tions and  penonally  endorses  the  stanch  oppoairMa 
made  to  the  flist  ehdma  of  tbe  Rnoun  biibopa.  Tbe 
first  mcumenieal  Comieil  of  Nice  (S26),  in  ita  dxtb  cae- 
on,  makes  only  an  incidental  mention  of  tbe  Koman 
bishop.  It  confers  upon  the  bishops  of  Antiocfa  and 
Alexandria  metropolitan  rights  over  the  chnrcbea  «f 
their  several  provinces,  "since  the  aaioe  belongs  also 
to  tbe  bishop  io  Rome^"  Tbe  boundariea  of  tbe  Roman 
diocese  are^  perhapa  intentianally,  mat  defioed,  but  it 
appears  certain  that  the  Rnman  diocese  comprised,  in 
the  opinion  of  tbe  NiceiM  Council,  only  the  ten  Buboiht- 
canan  provinces,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  Central  Itdy. 
and  the  inlands.  See  Patriabchatk,  Nothing  cer- 
tainly indicates  that  at  (his  period  any  one  conceded  lo 
the  Roman  bishop  a  Jurisdiction  over  all  the  Occidental 
churches ;  and  not  only  the  Chnrch  of  North  Africa,  in 
the  following  centar>',  but  also  the  diocese  of  Milan  and 
the  Church  of  Arelate,  at  a  much  later  peiiod  repdled 
any  claim  of  the  Roman  blshc^  to  a  juriadictiaa  over 
them.  The  canons  of  the  Nicene  Council  were,  boiw- 
ever,  forged  at  Rome  in  the  interest  of  the  papftiy  as 
an  early  period,  and  the  wnnis  Ecebria  Romana  semper 
habuit  primafum  were  inserted.  At  the  Council  <rf 
Chalcedou  (461)  the  Roman  legate,  Pascbasinti%  rwd 
the  canon  with  the  forged  addition,  bnt  the  comcil 
protested  at  once,  and  opposed  the  genuine  to  the  figged 
version  of  the  Nicene  canon.  The  Synod  of  Savfiea 
(q.  v.),  held  in  B48,  conceded  to  the  RtHnan  faMiiom 
Julius  I  (887-862),  ft  really  superior  jnrts^ctaon  over 
other  trishopB,  as  canons  8  to  6  provide  that  in  ease  a 
sentenced  bishop  desired  to  obtain  a  new  dedaion  Itmb 
another  synod,  bis  Jnd|^  nnat  apply  to  Julicn^  bUtop 
of  Rome,  who  would  decide  whether  a  new  qrnod  wm 
to  be  called  or  the  Judgment  of  the  former  was  to  be 
ratified,  and  unril  hia  derision  was  made  tbe  tee  of  tbe 
aentenced  bishop  !i^dm«v>M)l*4)^l4^  vigbt  dt- 
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ide  the  one  of  the  appealing  biahop  either  throogb 
he  bishope  of  the  eccleuutical  provioce,  or  through 
is  ddflgkte^  or  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  power.  It 
ru^  however,  oatj  one  pvQr  moag  the  Uahops  which 
naceded  to  the  biabop  of  Rome  tbeae  exceanve  powers, 
n  the  other  party,  emhnraog  the  OrienUl  bishops,  se- 
eded fmrn  the  synod,  and  held  diadnorsessions  in  the 
eighboring  city  of  Pbilippopolia.  The  wording  of 
he  reaolntioDS  sppears,  moreover,  to  indicate  that  the 
(rf  the  reeidatioos  were  aware  that  the  latter 
rare  an  iniwratioii,  and  noreow  tliat  the  soperior 
lUriscUetka  whioh  was  aeovded  to  tbe  bishop  of 
tome  waa  intended  for  bishop  Julius  peiafcially,  not 
at  hia  cffice.  That  at  thia  dme  large  portions  the 
jhorch  did  not  know  of,  or  at  least  did  not  recognise 
ny  claim  of  tbe  Bomau  bishop  to  superior  Jurisdiction, 
s  eaaly  proved.  The  qmods  of  tbe  Church,  even  the 
ecamenical  qmods,  were  convoked,  witboQt  any  co- 
iperatioa  oo  tbe  part  of  the  Roman  folsbop,  by  imperial 
Lsereeb  At  none  of  these  lyoods  cUd  the  tnsht^  of 
tome  <a  Ua  lq;atce  preside,  and  Ibr  no  dogmatic  de- 
^ittOQ  did  the  ancient  Church  appeal  to  Roese,  The 
itsbopa  of  Rone,  however,  with  great  ooneisteney  and 
trndcnce,  knew  how  to  enla^  the  precedence  which 
uul  been  accorded  to  the  Church  of  the  Imperial  City, 
lod  the  honors  which  fix  personal  merits  had  been  con- 
'emd  apon  ioAvidoal  ooeapania  of  tbe  eea  into  a  per- 
naneot  aaeendeney,  far  which  a  divine  origin  was 
ilaimed,  in  order  to  make  it  an  organic  part  of  the  doc- 
rinal  qretMB  vt  tbe  Cbureh.  Innocent  I  (402-417)  en- 
leavoccd  to  put  apon  the  canons  of  Sardica  a  far-reach- 
ng  construction,  and  appealed  to  them  for  claiming  a  I 
ight  of  cc^pizance  in  all  important  ecclesiastical  qoes- 1 
iona^  Zosimns  (417-418)  asserted  that  the  fathers  had  | 
xmferred  npou  the  Roman  aee  tbe  prerogative  that  bis 
ledsion  ahonld  be  the  laat  and  dedslve  on&  Tbe 
Hodnlrat  bahtt  of  aaoribing  tbe  canons  of  the  Synod 
>f  9ardica  to  the  first  mcnmenical  Council  of  Nice  be- 
^me  quite  general  in  Rome,  At  the  Synod  of  Ephesus, 
n  431,  tbe  Roman  legates  declared  that  Peter,  to  whom 
iTbrtst  bad  given  tbe  power  of  binding  and  unbinding, 
ns  conlinooaBly  living  and  judging  through  his  suo- 
Mfior. 

The  first  pop^  in  tlie  real  sense  of  the  word,  waa 
I  (440-Wl>  Being  endowed  by  natare  with  tbe 
>ld  Roman  spirit  of  domiidon,  and  being  looked  upon 
ly  his  eontemporaries,  in  consequence  both  of  bis  chai^ 
icter  and  iiis  position,  as  the  most  eminent  man  of 
he  age,  he  developed  in  his  mind  the  ideal  of  an  eo- 
:leaiastical  monarchy,  with  tbe  pope  at  tbe  head,  and 
mdeavoted  with  great  energy  to  transAirro  tbe  oonsti- 
mtion  of  the  Chnreb  in  eonfiwmity  with  his  ideaL  As 
1  theological  writer,  be  aaed  neariy  all  tbe  arguments 
which  the  deftndera  of  tbe  papacy  np  to  the  present 
ime  have  adduced  from  the  Bible.  As  bishop  of  Rome, 
le  carried  through  his  claims  to  sapreme  power  over 
be  whole  Church  with  a  greater  enetfiy  than  any  of 
lis  predecessors.  Tbe  bishops  of  the  African  and  Span- 
»b  durchea  submitted  to  bia  demandSb  Biabop  Anas- 
wins  of  Theasalonica  applied  to  Urn  to  he  confirmed, 
ud  when  Leo  granted  his  prayer,  and  extended  his 
lufisdiction  over  all  the  Illyrisn  churches,  Roman  su- 
nemacy  thereby  gained  an  important  foothold  even 
n  the  East.  '  In  Gaul,  however,  he  met  with  a  most 
letennined  resistance  on  the  part  of  Hihuius,  the  met- 
-opolitan  of  Aries;  and  though  he  procured  from  tbe 
^mpenvYalentlnian  lit  an  edict  which  unconditionally 
nibjected  all  tusbopa  trf' tbe  West  Roman  Empire  to  the 
mmaey  of  Rome,  he  obtained  aoty  a  partial  victory, 
^t  the  fourth  mcnmenical  Council  of  Chalcedon  (461) 
Leo's  legatee  protested  against  tbe  famous  twenty-eighth 
»Kta,  which  elevated  the  patriarch  of  New  Rome,  or 
Constantinople,  to  offlcial  equality  with  the  pope.  But 
this  protest,  as  well  as  that  of  Leo's  succeason,  remun- 
>d  wltbont  efliMli,  and  tbe  Eastern  half  of  tbe  Christian 
Churdi  learned  to  look  npon  the  Uabop  of  Constanti- 
Bople  ae  ita  hi^iest  dignitaiyt  wboae  eUms  were  sup- 


ported a  eonnoil  which  Rome  herself  reoognises  at 
cecumenical.  After  tbe  death  of  Leo,  the  papal  chair 
was  thr  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  filled 
weak,  tndgniflcant  men,  who  reasserted  the  iMpal  daima 
of  Leo  without  possessing  his  energy  to  Miforce  tbem, 
and  who  encountered  tbe  unanimous  reasunee  of  tbe 
Eastern  patriarchs.  When  Felix  II  (488^92)  ventuied 
to  excommunicate  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a 
complete  schism  between  tbe  Western  and  Eastern 
Church  UnA  jdaoe,  which  lasted  over  thirty  years. 
Gelarins  I  (4M-496)  moekinf^y  called  tbe  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  tbe  bisbop  ik  the  irapotKia  of  Herac- 
les, and  proclaimed  the  principle  that  the  pope's  au- 
thority was  higher  than  that  of  kings  and  emperors. 
When  pope  Symmachus  (601  or  608)  was  acquitted  by 
a  synod  held  in  Borne  of  the  charges  of  adulteiy,  MT 
squandering  the  property  of  tbe  Church,  and  other 
crimes,  the  partisans  of  the  pope  at  this  council  declared 
that  it  did  not  behoove  the  council  to  pass  Jadgment 
respecting  the  succeaaor  of  St.  Peter;  and  one  deacon, 
BntMdius  (aubeeqnently  Inahop  of  Padua),  vindicated 
this  decuion  by  aasetting  that  tbe  Roman  Uriiop  is 
^ve  every  human  tribniia],  and  is  reqwnaible  only 
to  God  himself. 

Facta  like  these  prove  the  existence  at  this  early 
period  of  the  germs  of  the  eztremest  papal  theory,  but 
bow  little  foundatioa  tbe?  bad  in  tbe  real  eentiroents 
of  tbe  Church  may  be  aeen  firom  the  fact  that  for  many 
centuries  afterwards,  evo)  late  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
emperors  and  general  councils  deposed  and  appointed 
popes,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  Church,  clergy  as  well 
as  hiity,  felt  no  scruple  in  submitting  to  the  popes  thus 
set  up.  Tbe  sintggle  about  Roman  supremacy  in  this 
period  was,  however,  chiefiy  a  question  of  power.  The 
orthodoxy  of  the  popea  was  oocasiooally,  without  hesi- 
tancy, called  into  doubt  by  their  own  partisane.  Anaa- 
taidtts  II  (496-498)  was  suspected  of  oonaenting  to  nm- 
nopbysitism,  and  the  strictly  papal  writer,  Baroiiius, 
ascribes  his  sudden  death  to  an  evident  Judgment  of 
God.  VigiliiiB  (640-564)  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
papal  see  to  Eutychian  promises,  and  his  entire  admin- 
istration is  cbarseterized  vadllation  between  Eu- 
tychianism  and  orthodoxy.  Hte  snccesaor,  Pelagiiis 
(654-660),  so  greatly  alienated  by  his  Eutychian  ten- 
dencies some  of  the  Western  and  even  Italian  )nsh- 
ops  (like  those  of  Aquileja  and  Milan)  that  for  some 
time  they  suspended  all  connection  with  Rome,  Greg- 
ory I  (590-604)  was,  next  to  Leo  I,  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  bishops  during  this  first  period  of  their  histon'. 
His  claims  in  some  respects  appeared  to  be  more  mod- 
erate, and  especially  more  modest,  than  those  of  Leo. 
He  pfoteeted  against  tbe  adoption  hj  the  Constantino- 
p<4itan  patriarch  of  tbe  title  of  "  nniversal  tushop,"  and 
is  aaid  to  have  been  the  drst  among  the  Roman  bishops 
who,  with  a  humility  stmngely  contrasting  with  the 
papal  claims  to  a  rule  over  tbe  entire  world,  added  to 
his  nsme  the  title  of  Servus  Serrorum  Dei.  Gregory 
marks  the  transition  of  the  patriarchal  position  of  the 
Roman  biabope  into  the  strict  papacy  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  saw  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  could  not 
enjoy  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  at  which  they  aimed 
until  they  threw  off  their  political  dependency,  and  he 
skilfally  used  the  settlement  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy 
to  prepare  the  way  for  their  independence.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  Catholic  Church  over  Arianism  in  Spain^ 
and  the  success  of  the  Roman  mission  in  England, 
gready  promoted  the  plana  of  Gregory;  but  be  did  not 
as  yet  actually  posaeas  the  power  of  the  medinval  popes, 
and  we  therefore  prefer  to  place  him  at  the  ckise  of  tbe 
first,  and  not,  as  is  done  by  many  historians,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tbe  second  period  in  tbe  history  of  the  pa- 
pacy. The  last  century  of  this  first  period  of  the  papacy 
is  also  characterized  by  the  banning  of  that  syntem 
of  stupendous  forgeries  which  fbmished  during  the 
hnring  period  the  chief  support  of  tbe  boundless  claims 
of  tbe  papacy,  end  tbe  origin  and  tendency  of  which 
have  only  qidte  leeenUy  bttB>£d^9MiWi>gU£>d^ 
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€ra  eritidan.  The  eoovcmon  und  biptiara  of  Comtan- 
tine  by  Sylveiter ;  the  invioUlnli^  of  the  pope  in  the 
pretende*!  acts  of  a  Synod  of  Sinueoa,  with  the  fabulous 
history  of  pope  Uarcietltnus;  tbe  Conttiiulum  Sj/ivtttri, 
the  Gesta  lAerii,  tbe  Getta  Xgtti  HI,  and  toward*  tbe 
ckm  of  the  6th  century  the  forged  additiona  to  C^fHri- 
an'B  i>e  mtbite  wcM«,to  tbe  /^jNMiffiloa^eto^aU 
liaTC  the  sama  teodeney. 

IL  Tke  Papacy  oftkt  Middle  Agu^hk  the  7th  and 
8th  centuiiee  a  eerie*  <rf  important  eventa  added  to  tbe 
ecclesiastical  aacendency  of  the  popes  a  high  and  in- 
fluential poaitiw)  among  tbe  secular  govemmenta  of  the 
world.  In  proportMo  as  tbe  Bysantine  emperors  loat 
their  bold  Jtalyt  and  eapacially  the  dty  of  Koid^  the 
actual  power  in  the  latter  passed  om  into  the  bands  of 
the  pope  as  the  head  of  an  aristocratic  municipal  govern- 
ment Pope  Zachariaa  I  (741-752)  sanctioned  the  de- 
thronement of  the  weak  Heioringian  dynasty  by  tbe 
revolutionary  declaraticm  "  that  whoever  possessed  the 
power  should  have  also  tbe  name  of  the  king,"  and  his 
successor,  Stephen  III  (762-757),  anointed  tbe  usurper 
Pepin  as  king  of  the  Franka.  In  return  for  tbcae  ser- 
vices, Peinn  veadily  complied  with  the  invitation  <tf  the 
pope  to  oome  to  tbe  aid  of  Rome  against  the  Lmigo- 
barda,  and,  after  obtaining  a  decinve  victory,  commit- 
ted, as  Roman  Fatricius,  to  tbe  pope  the  proviDcee 
which  the  exarch  had  govemod,  alleging  that  the 
Franks  bad  shed  their  blood  not  for  tbe  Greeks,  but  for 
St.  Peter,  and  for  tite  good  of  their  own  eouls.  Chatle- 
magne  confirmed  and  enlarged  tbe  donation  wbidi  his 
fiitbor  had  made,  and  on  Dec.  S6,  SOU,  laid  tbe  deed 
of  the  euUrged  donation  on  the  tmnb  of  St.  Peter. 
See  Tkmfobal  Powbb.  Thus  tbe  popes  became  sec- 
ular princes,  ttaotigb  at  first  vassals  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  raaperors;  and  they  were  led  to  conceive  the 
plan  of  reetoring  tbe  old  wMld-enipire  of  tbe  Remans 
by  the  rule  of  the  pope  over  the  entire  world.  Soon 
i^r  tbe  eataUiahment  of  the  temporal  power  the 
popes  av^lad  tbemaelvaa  of  tbe  weakness  of  the  Cailo- 
vingian  emperon  to  emancipate  themselves  ftom  their 
authority ;  and,  in  order  to  efface  the  recollection  that 
the  secular  power  of  the  popes  was  tbe  gift  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  the  Mory  was  started  that  Constantine 
the  Great  had  given  Rome  and  Italy  to  pope  Sylvester, 
and  chat  this  was  tbe  reason  why  the  imperial  capital 
bad  been  removed  to  Constantinople.  The  actual 
power  of  the  popes  was,  however,  for  savwal  centuries 
not  commensurate  with  tbeir  dalms  and  as|Mrati<MU. 
When  tbe  imperial  dignity  passed  from  tbe  weak  Car- 
lovingians  of  France  to  the  eiiei^uc  rulers  of  Ger^ 
many,  the  emperors  in  many  cases  asserted  and  en- 
forced the  right  to  depose  and  appinnt  popea,  to  pre- 
scribe laws  for  the  Church,  and  to  govm  it  aeoordtng 
to  tbdr  own  views  rather  than  those  of  tbe  popesu 
These  imperial  rights  wcve  carried  wA  \fy  strong  em- 
perors in  sfKta  of  the  powerful  sapport  whieb  the  papal 
dums  received  theoretically  from  the  famous  collec- 
tion of  forged  docnmenta,  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Isidorian  or  pseudo-lMdorian  decretals.  The  popes, 
from  Qement  I  (91)  to  Damasus  I  (884),  are  there  rep- 
resented as  ruling  over  a  Church  in  which  the  clei^cy 
ware  disconnected  with  tbe  State,  and  luiconditionally 
subordinate  to  the  pope.  Episcopacy  appears  for  the 
first  time  as  an  emanation  from  the  papacy;  synods 
are  regarded  as  valid  only  when  they  hare  been  called 
by  the  popes,  and  all  their  resoluti<HiB  are  said  to  need 
a  couBrrastion  by  the  popes,  who  appear  vested  with 
tbe  supreme  legisUtive,  supervisory,  and  Jndidal  pow- 
ers. For  many  centuries  this  ooUeettou  was  the  store- 
house from  which  popes  and  papal  writers  took  the 
moat  efficient  weapons  in  the  conflicts  respecting  the 
eccleuastical  claims  of  tbe  papacy;  but  Protestant 
criticism  so  irrefutably  established  its  spuriousneas  that 
the  advocates  of  tbe  papacy  now  content  themselves 
with  attempting  to  prove  that  the  deceptitm  was  not 
of  a  criminal  character  or  of  much  consequence,  and 
that  its  primary  object  was  not  to  enlarge  the  papal 


power,  hot  to  aeenre  the  IndepandaBG*  of  Ae  Cbni 
against  secular  rulers. 

Tbe  first  half  of  tbe  lOeb  century  is  known  as  tbe 
period  of  "  pomocracy,"  during  which  tbe  p*psl  chair 
was  filled  by  a  succession  of  reprobatea,  fat  which 
the  history  of  few,  if  any,  epiacopal  aeea  of  tbe  Cbria- 
tian  world  famiabea  a  paialkil.  Two  Bam—  Csmi- 
Um  strove  to  obtain  petmaoeBt  eootnl  of  Vkm  psfri 
chair,  and  to  eimwt  it  into  a  bnuly  boieAee;  and 
even  some  of  tbe  unworthy  oocupanta  of  tbe  dm 
appear  to  have  familiarized  themadvea  with  this  itka. 
which  was  thwarted  by  tbe  revolt  of  the  pnbfie  aes- 
timeot  a^Unac  tbe  papal  acandala.  Tbe  vigomw  ia- 
tsrfareooa  of  emperor  Otho  I,  who  bad  the  laat  pa^ 
representative  of  "pornocmey,"  iiAax  XII,  dtad  faefae 
a  synod  at  Rome  (963),  which  convicted  Um  of  anr- 
der,  bla^>bemy,  and  all  kinds  of  lewdneaa,  and  depooed 
him  from  his  office,  actually  arrested  tbe  total  decay  of 
the  papal  digni^.  The  influence  trf  tbe  ftdlowing  eas> 
perors,  especially  of  Ueniy  lU,  secured  tbe  dection  si  a 
number  of  popes  (among  tbem  several  Gemuma)  wbo 
were  of  nnimpeaehabte  morality,  and  siooerefy  anxsoas 
to  deliver  the  Chntdi  fWan  tbe  almoat  anireraal  siaaoBT 
and  Koantiewoas  of  the  dc^.  Tbehr  lefarmatwy 
efforts  were  aeeooded  by  aeveral  new  o^nusataem 
which  had  arian  in  the  Chore h.  Tbe  oongr^ctiaa 
of  Clugny  endeavored  to  find  for  tbe  higher  daios 
which  the  papd  writers  derived  from  tbe  IsidoriMi 
decretals  a  new  rdigioos  basis^  and  oongt^atioBa  of 
hermUa  in  Middle  and  Upper  Italy  devdoped  a  new 
taste  Car  the  moat  kind  asoetidam,  the  pria- 
dpal  repreasBtatiTe  <rf  which  is  PetrasDamisBML  Aboitf 
tbe  middle  of  tbe  11th  century  a  Roman  monk,  Htkle> 
brand,  who  was  a  pnpil  of  Clugny  and  a  friend  of  Da- 
miani,  succeeded  in  electing  a  cooopletc  change  in  the 
inbetnd  and  external  rdati<His  of  the  papacy.  In  onto 
to  emandpate  the  papal  chair  from  uie  inflococc  of 
the  German  empmra,  be  prevailed  upon  pcqw  Leo  IX 
(lOtit-lOM),  who  owed  bia  dection  to  hia  oomsb,  cm> 
poor  Henry  III,  to  go  to  Borne  in  tbe  ebrocter  «f  a 
pilgrim,  and  to  be  there  once  mofe  elected  by  the  Bomaa 
clergy  and  people.  One  of  tbe  foUowii^  pepea,  Ni^^ 
las  II  (1058-1061Xoomroitted  the  power  ofchoosingtbt 
pope  almost  entirely  to  the  CoUq^  of  Cardinala.  In 
1078  HiUebrand,  after  being  for  about  twenty-^veyem 
tbegoide  of  the  papd  policy,  ascmdedliimadfliie  papd 
cbdr  under  tbe  name  of  Gt^^  TIL  HeiaeommoB- 
ly  regarded  as  the  greatest  pope  of  all  times.  He  dear- 
ly and  biddly  aet  forth  the  tbe<»y  oS  a  theocratic  (wle  of 
the  pope  over  all  nations  of  tbe  w(«ld.  Tbe  prieetbood 
was  regarded  him  as  tbe  only  power  directly  insti- 
tuted by  God,  tiie  power  of  secular  nders  as  the  pfodnn 
ofbuman  ageodea,  Tbe  pope,  aa  vicar  of  God,  was  te 
stand  in  timea  of  videiiee  between  prmoea  and  their 
people,  enfbfdi^  the  law  of  divtoe  right  by  hiasfaril- 
nal  power,  and  able  dther  to  bmnble  the  people  or  to 
depose  princes.  The  papacy  he  rcpreaesited  aa  the  sm 
from  whom  all  secular  authority,  also  the  cmpbe,  de- 
rived their  light  like  tbe  moon.  He  sternly  enfoned 
tbe  law  of  priestly  celibacy,  in  order  tbat  all  priests^  fay 
renouncing  the  ddi^ta  and  earea  of  domeatic  life,  might 
devote  thdr  exdunve  laboa  to  pnnaoling  tlm  cnMe  of 
the  Cbonsb.  To  tbe  daims  which  bla  pfcdaoeaaon  had 
based  upon  the  Isidorian  decretals,  Gr^ory  added  the 
doctrine  of  the  inbllibUily  and  sanctity  of  the  pope, 
and  his  right  to  depose  princes  and  aheolve  subjects 
from  the  oath  of  loyd^.  Tbe  period  from  Gregoy 
YII  to  Innocent  III  and  Innocent  TV  is  an  dmoat  coe- 
tinuouB  conflict  betweea  the  pOfiea  and  tbe  secular  gor- 
emments,  during  which  the  fonner,  with  ao  inw  finn- 
ness,  endeavored  at  flnt  to  destn^  tbe  diieet  Inflwam 
of  princes  upon  the  government  and  oAoea  of  tbe  Chmdi, 
and  secondly  to  subject  all  secular  govemmenta  to  ibe 
pope  and  tbe  Church.  Only  two  years  after  bis  eleva- 
tion to  the  papd  see  (1096)  Gr^tory  held  a  synod  ta 
R<Mne,  which  condnnned  all  simony,  and  laid  every  ose 

under  excommunication  who  abould  confer  or  recaive  aa 
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<yrTHjirtical  office  fkom  die  hands  of  a  layman.  After 
Usting  about  fifty  yeai%  the  eoouoveny  r^(atding  the 
inTeaticure  4rf  tusfaopa  was  ended  by  the  Coooordat  of 
Wmids  (11S2),  by  which  emperor  Henry  V,  after  the 
precedence  of  the  govemmenta  of  En^and  and  France, 
Burroidered  "to  God,  to  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  all  right  of  inveatitwre  by  ring  and 
cnNder^"  and  granted  that  dactiooB  and  ordinations  in 
all  ehiuchea  ■hoold  take  placa  fredy  in  aooordanoe  with 
eedeeiMdeal  laws.  These  provisione  were  eonflnned 
aa  valid  for  the  ntiieCSiarch  by  the  first  General  Coun- 
cil of  LBt«nu>,  and  oompletad  the  emancipation  of  the 
Chmch  from  secular  governments.  The  ttruggie  now 
following  for  the  aupieniaey  of  the  popes  over  secular 
govemmenta  was  ebiedy  curied  on  by  the  popet  Alex- 
ander Innoeeiit  III,  and  ImMeeot  IV  against  the 
emperMBOftbehoiiaaofHolMfiatanftn,  Id  the  progress 
of  this  conflict  the  papacy  obtained  grand  triumphs — 
tha  extinction  of  the  house  of  Hohettstaufen,  the  pen- 
ance of  Henry  11  of  England  at  the  tomb  of  Decket,  the 
oath  of  homage  taken  by  John  lackland  and  a  num- 
ber of  petty  princes,  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  empire 
at  Oonatantinople.  Boniface  VIII  (1294-190S),  in  his 
etniggle  against  Philip  IV  of  France,  meant  to  crown 
thk  edifice  of  papal  abaolotisn  the  biiU  OiMm  MtMAiai 
(Nor,  18,  IMS),  whi<di  dedared  that  "for  cmy  human 
creatore  it  is  a  condition  of  salvation  to  submit  to  the 
Koman  pontiir"  (nAfste  Romano  potO^Ui  ommi  htmana 
crtaturtB  decUxrajmu  mm  A  neasiitate  uiltitu). 

This  excess  of  dating  arrogance  brought  on  a  fatal 
collapae.  Aa  in  England  the  nobility  and  commons 
had  extorted  ftom  their  cowardly  king  the  Magna 
Charts  as  a  bulwark  against  royal  and  p0[U8fa  presump- 
tion,  so  in  France  the  Assembly  of  Estates  derided  the 
papal  excommunication;  and  when  Boniface  himself 
was  imprisoned,  and  bis  sueceasots  compelled  to  reside 
at  Avignon  in  daviih  dependence  upon  the  French 
kinga,  the  papal  uthority  received  in  the  p\d>lic  esti- 
matioD  •  stagg«ing  Uow  fiom  which  it  has  never  le- 
covered.  The  residence  of  Uie  popes  ac  Avignon,  or,  as 
it  was  eaDed  even  before  the  times  of  Lntbo-,  the  Baby- 
loaian  exile  of  the  popes,  was  followed  by  the  great 
Schism  (I87S-1409),  when  Christendom  was  scandal- 
ixed  by  the  rivM  cLums  o(  two  or,  at  times^  ot  three 
vicars  of  God,  who  hurled  against  each  other  ftightfnl 
anathemas.  The  papal  theory  that  the  papal  see  shall 
sot  be  judged  of  any  one  was  thus  most  completely 
exploded,  for  the  secular  governments,  the  schools,  the 
deigy,  and  the  laity  all  had  to  th^  ehdoe  be- 
tween the  rival  claimants.  The  clamor  for  a  radical 
tefonnarion  of  the  Church  in  ita  head  and  members  met 
with  the  heartiest  respcMues  from  all  sections  of  the 
Church,  and  led  to  the  crnivocation  of  the  general 
councils  ot  Pita  (1409),  Constance  (1414-1418),  and 
Basle  (im-l4ag),  which  aaaerted  the  superiority  of 
tBcnmancal  oooools  over  the  popes,  and  did  not  besi'- 
tate  to  depose  popea  and  elect  new  ones.  The  principles 
which  gnided  these  councils  were  radically  and  imoiN)- 
dlably  at  variance  with  the  theories  of  papal  absolut- 
inu  which  Oregory  VII  and  his  succeesors  had  so  bold- 
ly pfodaimed.  How  general  the  acquiescence  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  reformatory  attempts  of  these  coun- 
cils was  may  be  inferred  from  the  Act  that  when  the 
Cotmcil  of  Pisa  was  called  both  the  rival  popes  were 
abandoned  by  tbdr  cardinals,  who  united  with  two 
hundred  bishops,  three  hundred  abbots  of  monastic  in- 
ititiitkMia^  many  hundred  doc  ton  of  theology  and  canon 
laws,  and  the  envoys  of  the  secular  governments  In  the 
depotation  of  the  popes.  If  the  crotnU  idea  of  these 
cooodla,  the  superiority  of  the  tBcamenical  coundls  over 
the  popes,  could  have  been  carried  through,  the  develop- 
nent  of  the  Roman  Catbidie  Cbnreh  woaU  have  taken  a 
radically  dU^nt  turn.  But  unfortnnately  the  ennning 
at  pope  Marrin  V  (1417-1481),  who  bad  been  elected 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  knew  how  to  thwart  the 
Keneral  demands  for  a  reformation  by  separate  treaties 
vith  the  prioeipal  Christian  natiaQsi  and  his  successor, 


Eagenins  IT  (1481-1447),  gained  a  ooatplrte  vietny 
over  the  Council  of  Basle,  which,  after  being  gmduaDy 
abandoned  by  the  Church,  by  the  very  pope  whom  it 
had  opposed  to  Eugenius,  and  finally  bj  ita  own  mem- 
bers, dosed  its  sessions  after  1448  without  a  formal  ad- 
journment. The  power  of  the  papacy  was  now  grad- 
ually restored,  and  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century  In- 
nocent VUI  (1484-1492)  and  Alexander  VI  (149S.lfi08) 
onoe  more  attdsed  tha  highest  dinux  of  depravUy 
whieb  baa  ever  lUsgraoed  any  episoopal  ee& 

III.  ns  AiptMy  Mwe  the  R^ormaHatr—By  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  16tb  century  a  oonsiderable  portion  of 
Christian  Bmope  totally  broke  off  its  oonnectiou,  not 
only  with  the  papacy,  but  with  the  entire  Church  sya- 
t«m,  over  which  the  popee,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
thousand  years,  bad  gradually  d>tained  an  absolute 
power.  Though  arising  from  a  theological  controversy 
of  so  smsll  dimenrions  that  pope  Leo  X  icgarded  it  as 
a  monkish  quarrel,  the  ReformatioD  at  once  gathered 
a  gigantic  strength  from  the  latent  contempt  of  the 
papacy  which  animated  millioas  of  minds.  The  efibrta 
of  Leo  X  and  hb  immediate  sooceasors  to  orush  the 
spreading  secession  by  the  secular  arm  were  unauocess- 
Ail;  and  although  the  new  order  of  the  Jeauits  succeed- 
ed in  arreatiog  its  pruttwag  in  soaM  of  the  European 
ooantiies,  the  ScanAnavian  kingdoms,  Oreat  Britain, 
HoUand,  Switaoland,  and  many  of  the  German  states 
were  pennanently  loat.  The  fear  of  further  losses  led, 
however,  to  the  removal  of  aome  of  the  grossest  abases 
in  the  Church;  and  dtaractcrs  like  Innocent  VIII  and 
Alexander  VI  have  not  oecapied  the  papal  ch^  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Befomildim.  With  great  reloo- 
lance  the  popes  consented  to  the  eonvaeation  of  a  gen- 
eral council,  which  had  long  been  called  for  by  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church,  and  to 
reform  the  existing  abuses  in  a  manner  sanctioned  by 
ecclesiastical  traditions.  The  Council  of  Trent  (154fr. 
1568)  did  not  succeed  in  reconciling  the  Frotestanta 
with  the  papacy,  but  it  adopted  aooie  salutary  rules  for 
the  government  and  the  disdpliDe  of  the  Church.  It 
had  not,  however,  the  eontage  to  aiaume,  with  n^tard 
to  the  papal  power,  the  poaltion  of  the  ooundb  of  Vim, 
Constance,  and  Basle,  and  after  iu  a^oumment  the 
popee  again  claimed  and  exercised  the  dangerous  pre- 
n^tive  of  explaining  ita  decrees.  Within  the  Church 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  in  consequence  of  its  admirable 
organization,  obtained  an  influence  which  bad  never 
beftm  been  possessed  by  any  monastic  oder  or  other 
aBBodattoo.  What  the  popes  thmaelvea,  in  deftult  of 
their  former  power,  could  no  longer  obtain  from  secular 
governments  1^  threau  of  exeommunieation,  the  Jes- 
uita  endeavored  to  achieve  by  means  at  education  and 
by  court  influence.  But  white  accommodating  to  the 
wishes,  and  sometimes  even  the  vices  of  powerful 
princes,  ftom  whom  thqr  expected  a  furtherance  of  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  their  own  order,  they  tried 
with  the  moat  nnoonpromidng  ocMuistency  to  make 
the  popea  the  abadute  rulers  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  matters  of  faith  as  well  as  of  ecdesiastical  adroints* 
tration.  Everywhere  they  stand  forth  as  the  advo- 
cates of  sn  unconditional  submission  to  papal  decisions 
in  doctrinal  controversies,  and  of  the  abolition  of  all  the 
independent  rights  formerly  possessed  by  the  bishops, 
who  were  more  and  more  to  be  converted  into  subaltern 
oflkes  of  a  papal  monarchy.  The  great  popes  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Gregory  VII,  Alexander  III,  Innocoit  III 
and  IV,  and  Boniface  VII  I,  had  dearly  and  boldly  traced 
the  boundary-lines  of  the  papal  theocracy  to  which  the 
entire  human  race  was  to  be  subjected;  but  the  Jesuits 
have  done  more  than  all  popes  and  bishops  for  devek^ 
ing  the  principles  aooordlng  to  which  the  administn- 
tion  of  such  an  em|^  must  be  carried  on,  in  order  to 
be  consistent  and  effective.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
an  <H:ganiBation  like  the  Jesuits  ehnuld  obuuo  an  aU* 
powerful  influence  at  Rome.  The  other  religions  orders 
naturally  felt  jealous  at  the  new-comer,  by  whom  they 
were  totdly  edipaedi  no^,,^f«^<^  t^e,l55^^i,b^ 
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-agaitiit  being  stripped  of  tht  taen  wteiuiTe  aotbority 
of  their  pndeeewn;  the  m^oriqr  of  Oetbolk  Mbolan 
ehelbd  againtt  the  oondiiioa  of  ^Jcet  eerritode  which 
the  papal  hierarchy,  a*  it  was  understood  by  the  Jes- 
aits,  anigned  to  them ;  and  many  governments  became 
alarmed  at  the  exoemre  claims,  in  behalf  of  the  papacy, 
which  were  set  up  in  the  schools  and  the  books  of  the 
Jesuits ;  but  pubbe  sentiment  in  Catboltc  countries  was, 
on  the  whole,  in  their  (hror.  Thto,  the  popes  were 
emboldened  to  feesssit  from  timo  to  tioM  the  nw^nral 
ideas  of  tbetr  predecessors,  the  most  signifleant  faet  in 
this  respect  b^ng  the  famous  bull  In  Cema  Domimi,  to 
which  Urban  VIII  (I62S~1644)  gave  its  final  fbm,  and 
in  which  not  only  Saracens,  pirates,  and  princes,  who 
impose  aibitnuy  uses,  but  Lutherans,  Zwinj^ians,  and 
Calvinists  were  ■natbemaiized. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  (16«B)  demonstnted,  bow- 
•rer,  anew  that  the  actual  influence  of  the  popes  upon  the 
neoiar  affiurs,  em  in  Catholic  sUtes,  had  irretrievably 
departed.  The  repreeentatives  of  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic goremments  net  in  common  council  to  deliberate 
upon  the  peace  of  the  world ;  the  legal  existence  of 
Protestantism  was  recognised  by  all  Oatbtdic  govem- 
menis;  while  the  pope,  by  his  solitary  and  entirely  in- 
dfottoal  proteat,  revmded  to  the  worid,  in  a  very  ood- 
spictwos  Bsanner,  that  however  obstinately  the  theo- 
cratic ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages  might  still  be  adhered 
to  by  the  ecclesiastical  funaionaries  and  devoted  theo- 
logians, he  had  lost  all  onntnl  of  the  political  world.  In 
fact,  the  popea,  from  a  political  punt  of  view,  moie  and 
more  appeared  as  the  nUers  of  a  petty  f  taUan  aUte  (the 
atates  of  the  Oiurch)  rather  Uian  as  the  heads  of  a 
grand  tbeoeratkal  woridi«iii|nre.  Sveo  in  the  College 
of  Cardinals  this  view  gnatoilly  gained  strength ;  and 
while  none  of  the  old  daims  at  the  papacy  were  dis- 
carded, many  pc^ws  a{q>eared  to  care  as  such  for  their 
particular  state.  The  greater  importance  wbicfa  now 
attached  to  the  pope's  character,  as  secular  prince,  man- 
ifests itself  in  the  habit  of  selecting  neariy  all  tbe  occo- 
panU  of  the  p^>al  chair  from  among  the  great  Italian 
fhnulies,  and  in  the  &ct  that  none  bat  ItaUana  bare 
been  elected  popes  nnoa  Adrian  TI  (1S28, 1588),  who 
was  a  native  of  Holland.  At  the  same  time  a  tendency 
showed  itself  at  (ames  anwog  the  eardinab  to  increase 
the  influence  of  their  coUe^  by  electing  popee  who 
were  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  energy  and 
any  promiiient  qualitiee  of  mind.  Thus  it  was  said 
that  Imracnt  X  (1644-16K)  was  made  pope  on  the 
ground  that  be  never  said  much,  and  had  done  still 
less;  Clement  X  (1670-1676),  a  feeble  octogenarian, 
"did  nothing  except  to  weep  over  the  administration 
of  his  family  favorites;"  Benedict  XIII  (1727-1780) 
"seemed  always  to  regard  the  convent  of  the  Domini- 
cans as  his  world;  while  his  hypocritical  favorite,  Coecia, 
bartered  away  both  Church  and  Stale,  until  primitive 
Christian  nroplicity  became  utteriy  ridiculous  in  a  court 
ao  fecklcaslv  confonned  to  tbe  worid ;"  and  Clement 
XII  (1780-1740)  "was  raised  to  the  throne  when  dd 
and  blind"  (Hase,  Church  Siitory). 

The  episcopal  tendencies  in  the  Catholic  Church  which 
had  made  sucb  a  gallant  struggle  against  the  absorption 
of  the  old  rights  of  the  episcopacy  by  papal  absolutism 
at  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constanoe,  and  Basle,  and  which 
even  at  Trent  had  been  snflteintly  powerfbl  to  thwart 
a  part  of  the  papal  designs,  made  at  the  dose  of  tbe  17th 
century  a  grand  demonstration.  An  assembly  of  Freitch 
bishops  and  barons,  which  was  convoked  by  Louis  XIV 
in  1682,  deflned  the  views  of  the  Gallican  Church  in 
regard  to  the  prerogatives  of  tbe  papacy  in  tbe  four 
following  famous  propositions:  1,  That  Peter  and  his 
auccesson  have  received  power  ilrom  God  in  spiritual, 
hutnoim  teeular  ajfairi ;  %  That  this  power  is  limHed, 
not  only  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Cooatanoe  re- 
lating to  the  authority  of  general  eontwils,  but,  8,  t^- 
the  established  prescriptions  and  usages  of  the  Gallican 
Church ;  and,  4,  That  the  decisions  of  the  pope,  wh«i 
•»t  austained  Iqr  the  authority  of  the  Cburcb,  are  mt 


wffalKtU.  Thb  was  one  of  the  grudeat  muA  moat  im- 
pwtant  manifestoea  on  the  pan  of  tbe  tnahapa  of  tht 
Catholic  world  against  the  papal  tbeoeies  of  fiwgwy 
VII  and  his  encoeasoii.  The  bishop*  of  Pranee.  with 
but  few  exc^itions,  coacurTed  in  these  icstdutioBa ;  and 
thus  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  OatboUc  caontxics 
bore  a  unanimous,  and  therefore  so  si^ificant  a  testi- 
mony, that  France  and  the  popea  were  radieaBy  dis- 
agreed  aa  to  tbe  powers  wbich  in  the  Ctholie  Chnch 
bdong  to  tbe  papacy.  Tba  pope,  Inaooeat  XI 
1682),  parried  the  dangerDus  Mow  with  oonragc  sad 
skill  He  had  the  pcoposition  of  the  Gallican  Asa^dy 
publicly  burned  at  Room  by  the  common  haBgwa. 
and  refused  to  sanction  tbe  consecration  of  any  newly 
appointed  bishops  unUl  the  revocation  of  tbe  four  pnp- 
ositioin,  Tbe  Ushops  in  this  conflict  sbowod  them- 
selves as  oowanlly  as  the  pope  was  nmAatt,  mad  the 
king  likewise  soon  eflbcted  a  reoonciHatioa  by  cfMBply- 
ing  with  the  pope's  demand.  Tbe  Uabope  of  Fnnee 
for  a  long  time  reoMined  divided  into  m  (laUicMi  sntd  a 
papal  or  UltranmntaDa  party,  bat  tbe  latter  awdily 
gained  ground. 

A  still  greater  triumph  was  gained  by  tbe  p^iacy 
in  tbe  long  doctrinal  cootrovermes  caused  by  a  post* 
bnmont  w«rk  of  Insbop  Janaenius  of  tba  MctbolnMla. 
Tbe  views  on  graee  which  were  propoanded  in  this 
worit  were  accepted  by  many  of  tbe  moot  ctninrnt 
theohigians  of  Franca  and  other  countries,  bat  tbe  Jes- 
uits caused  Ave  of  its  propositions  to  be  coademDeri. 
Tbe  friends  of  Jansenius  contended  that  tbe  five  propo- 
sitions bad  been  misunderstood  at  Rome,  and  bad  a 
sense  diflferent  from  the  one  in  which  tbey  areve  «ea- 
demned  by  tbe  pope.  It  was  tbe  first  time  that  tbe 
question  came  up  whether  the  pope  bad  not  only  the 
right  to  make  dedsions  in  docuinal  coatrovefwe%  bat 
could  also  demand  that  bb  interpretatioa  of  any  theo- 
logical work  must  be  accepted  as  correct-  Alotandfr 
VII  (1666-1667)  made  this  demand,  and  asaured  the 
worid  that  tbe  propositions  of  Jansenius  were  actssDy 
Gondenuied  in  tbe  sense  intoided  by  Janaenina.  The 
Catbdie  worid  was  Hot  a  long  time  agitated  by  thb 
questioDi  but  as  the  French  government  wn  deto^ 
mined  npon  the  extermination  of  tbe  Janaeusts  even 
more  than  the  pope,  the  novd  demand  of  tlie  pApaey 
for  an  acknowledgment  of  its  right  to  give  an  infaffihk 
interpretation  of  any  theological  work  wss  tadtly  ac- 
quiesced in.  Only  a  small  body  in  the  Hetberisnd^ 
the  Bo-ealled  Janaeniata,  perdsted,  under  an  wdibiAop 
of  Utrecht  and  two  Inshops,  in  tbdr  rcsislance  to  thb 
papal  daim,  maintaining  to  the  preaent  day,  in  apiie 
of  the  oft-repeated  pai»l  anatbemai^  an  bklepeBdeat 
ecclesiastical  "organixaiion. 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  centary  a  vident 
tempest  began  to  collect  throughout  Cathcdic  Eumpe 
against  tbe  papacy.  The  educated  daeees  of  ttwM 
counttiea  were  very  laigdy  pervaded  by  a  dtsbdief 
in  the  entire  doettind  aj'slem  of  tbe  Catht^  Cbnr^ 
and  regarded  the  papacy  aa  the  dibf  ofaatade  to  the 
progress  of  enlightenment  and  culture  among  the 
masses  of  the  population.  The  Jesoita  wen  viewed 
as  the  worst  outgrowth  of  the  papd  system,  and  betamc 
as  such  the  objects  of  intense  hatred.  In  17&9  Pmnbd 
excluded  then  Uom  Portugd  and  conflscated  tbctr 
proper^;  and  when  the  pope  inteieeded  for  then  all 
GonnecliDn  with  Rome  waa  broken  oS.  The  exasspb 
of  Portugd  was  followed  by  tbe  Bonrbon  coorta  «f 
France,  Spun,  Parma,  and  Naples,  all  ot  wbich  expd- 
led  the  Jesuits,  and  ridiculed  the  threats  of  escom- 
munication  with  which  the  pope  threatened  eone  of 
them.  When  the  papd  chur  became  vacant,  in  1769. 
the  comUned  influence  of  these  courts  secured  the  dec- 
tion  of  eardind  GanganelU  as  pope  Cletnent  XTV  (1768- 
1 774),  who,  after  some  hentatton,  ]ridded  to  tbeir  mgcot 
demands  for  the  abolition  of  the  Jeeail%  whtdi  be  an- 
nounced by  tbe  brief  called  Domknn  ac  Bedempfor  moHii, 
on  Aug.  16, 1778,  and  re|»esented  as  a  step  wbich  wv 
requited  by  the  $^^^t5^|^boiit.the8nM 
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ttme  ■  German  bishop,  NicholaB  of  Honth«iin,  reMmed 
the  walk  *g  the  UaUican  AamaYAy  of  1682.  Under  the 
HOH  of  Jntinat  Fcbioniiu  be  puhluhed  •  book  (1768), 
in  irtuch  the  asperiority  of  general  eoondla  ov«r  the 
(lopti,  ind  the  dirine  and  indepaident  rights  of  the  bisb- 
ofii.wtredd'endetlwithgreatvigorandscboUrehip.  The 
book  crealed  an  immeiue  Bensation,  but  the  author  re- 
GUledoa  hia  desth-bed  (1778).  Soon  after  (1786),  the 
irehltt^wpsof  Hiyence,  Treves,  Cologne,  and  Salsbarg 
■gnad  at  £dm  upon  tbe  so-e«Ued  Emter  Ptrndaiiim, 
vhidi  daniiodad  the  eatabUahnwnt  of  aii  indepaident 
nHoBd  Chnrcb  of  Catholio  Getmany.  But  as  tbe 
■qarit^  of  tbe  German  bUbopa  uded  with  the  pope 
igaiait  tbe  arcbbisbope,  this  attempt  likewiae  proved 
I  complete  f«lnre.  The  same  ftte  awaited  the  radical 
meniTesbjwhich  tbe  emperor  Joseph  II  of  Austria  en- 
daTwed  to  diaoomiect  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  bis 
doaunicins  from  the  pope,  and  to  coo  vert  it  into  a  strict- 
Ij^  Ditioual  agency  for  tlw  education  of  the  maaaee  of 
tbe  pc^nlstion.  Although  pope  VI  (1774-1799), 
bv  a  petsMial  visit,  in  vain  endeavored  to  make  an  im- 
pnnioD  upoo  the  emperor,  public  opinion,  as  well  as 
ibe  bisbopi^  opposed  the  efforts  for  reform,  and  the  em- 
peror lived  long  enough  to  see  their  fulure. 

Tbe  French  Revolution  of  1789  threatened  the  papacy 
witb  n  great  territorial  losses  as  the  KefomuUitm  of  the 
I6th  eeumy.  For  a  time  France  appeared  to  he  lost  to 
tbe  papacy.  Christianity  Itself  was  abolished  by  the 
Niiinnil  CooventUm,  and  though  the  Directory  (1796- 
1799)  ^ain  permitted  the  exercise  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. French  armies  proclaimed  in  Rome  the  Roman 
republic,  and  carried  pope  Pius  VI  as  a  prisoner  to 
Fniic«,wlieieh«died.  His  sucoeasor,  Pius  VII  (1800- 
IBS),  was  the  first  pope  for  many  oeoturies  whose 
ckctiM  did  not  take  pUce  in  the  city  of  Rome.  A 
concordat  concluded  with  Napolerai  Bonaparte  in  1801 
Kumd  to  the  pope  his  ecclesiastical  and  temporal 
powei;  but  when  be  revived  all  the  old  hierarchical 
eliimi  papacy,  the  emperor  again  (1808)  occu- 
pied the  papal  territory,  and  revoked  the  donjon  of 
Ui  pndansior  Cbarletnagne  (1809);  and  when  be  waa 
eicoannnnicated  In'  tbe  pope,  he  carried  the  bitter  as  a 
ptiMoer  to  Fonla^ieblean^The  downfall  of  the  N»- 
poleonic  rale  and  tbe  Congress  of  Vienna  put  an  end  to 
tbe  endangered  poeiUon  of  the  papacy.  The  ruling 
moosrefas  of  Europe,  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Ros- 
as, and  the  king  of  Praaua,  desired  the  co-operaUon  of 
tbe  papacy  for  the  supprssdon  of  liberal  ideas.  Al- 
tboagb  the  protest  of  the  papal  delegate,  Consalvi, 
agaiait  the  work  of  the  Goi^reaa  of  ^^anna  was  smiled 
at  by  the  dqilomatista,  the  governments  of  Eorope  gen- 
enlly.evai  tboee  of  tbe  Piotastant  states,  not  only  con- 
■enied  lo  tbe  restoratioa  of  the  tomporal  power  of  the 
popes,  but  regulated  the  affairs  of  ^e  Catholic  Church 
in  the  several  states  by  means  of  Concordats  (q.  v.), 
vUch,  tboogb  pnoeeding  from  tbe  assumption  that 
tbe  sendar  goranmenta  vraie  at  least  a  co-ordinate, 
ad  not,  as  the  medinTal  popea  elained,  a  subordinate 
power,  conceded  to  the  papacy  a  far-reaching  inSuenoe, 
ud  even  a  ngtnous  support  in  ecdesiastka)  and  edu- 
niional  matters.  The  oonceasions  thus  msde  were 
skilTally  used  by  Pius  VII  and  his  successors,  Leo  XII 
[I(i23-l«i9),  Pius  VIII  (1829-1880),  and  Gregory  XVI 
(M1-1M6X  to  extend  again  the  spiritual  influence  of 
the  Chorcfa  upon  the  C^b<dio  population  of  Europe, 
■d  to  reeover  part  vt  the  loat  gnnnd.  Immediately 
rter  hb  letom  to  Bmne  <1814)  Vim  VII  restored  the 
nderof  tbeJeanits,  who  were  once  more,  as  in  tbe  days 
Mfore  tbeir  suppression,  the  boldest  champions  of  all 
ibe  dainia  of  the  papa<7,  especially  in  the  Catholic 
saobiei,  and  tbe  violent  opposeis  of  liberal  institutions, 
Tbe  moat  notable  suocess  which  was  won  during 
he  first  half  of  tbe  19th  eentniy  \tf  the  papacy  was 
il»  great  dec&ie  and  almost  complete  extinction  of 
Jtt  tiaDiean  and  Epiacopalian  tendencies  among  the 
Uwps  apd  eleigy.  Even  governments  which  might 
tare  been  expected  to  oppose  with  aD  dteir  naight  the 


spread  of  ultra-papal  tendencies,  as  the  Orleans  dynasty 
in  France,  and  Uie  Protestant  govanmenta  of  Germany, 
made  Uttle  or  no  effort  to  prevent  tbe  devatioo  of  the 
most  leabKiS  adherents  of  the  papal  tbeorica  to  the 
episcopal  sees,  and  the  coerdon  of  die  lower  priesthood 
to  the  same  views.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  in 
the  Catholic  Church  of  the  19tb  century  coundb  like 
those  of  Pisa,  Constsnce,  and  Basle  would  be  imposuble, 
and  the  papacy,  in  its  conflicts  witb  the  secnlsr  govern- 
ments, the  representative  assemblies,  and  the  Uberal 
sf^rit  of  tbe  age,  could  at  least  r^  on  an  ahnost  nnanl- 
nwos  suppi»t  of  the  e[dacopacy  and  the  lower  dergy. 
But  the  masses  of  the  populatioa  in  a  number  of  Catho- 
lic conntries,  as  was  shown  by  elections  snd  by  revo- 
lutionary movements,  preferred  liberal  institutions  in 
spite  of  all  declarations  and  even  excommunications  of 
the  papacy.  This  was  eqpeoially  apparent  in  the  states 
of  the  Church,  where  only  Austrian  baymets  could  pre* 
vent  the  people  ftom  ovothrowing  the  temporal  power 
of  the  popes.— Tbe  devation  of  Pius  IX  to  the  papal 
chair  (June  16, 1846)  not  only  encouraged  the  hopes  of 
those  who  believed  that  some  concessions  to  the  liberal 
tendencies  of  the  political  world  would  be  compatible 
with  the  true  interests  of  the  papacy,  but  even  called 
forth  Utopian  dreams  of  advanced  liberals  like  the  Ital- 
ian priest  and  philosopher  Gioberti,  who  enthusiasticaUy 
mainuined  that  tbe  papaiiy,  at  the  bead  of  a  confeder- 
acy of  liberal  Italian  statea,  might  bring  about  a  fhll 
reconciliation  between  political  liberalism  and  the  papal 
creed,  and  might  place  Italy  in  the  front  rank  of  Chris- 
tian nationa.  These  hopes  were  bitterly  disappointed 
when  the  pope  first  hentated,  and  finally  refused,  in  1848, 
to  take  part  in  the  Italian  uprising  against  Austrian 
mlc,  and  the  repuUican  government  was  established  in 
Rome  whidi  decreed  the  deposition  of  the  pope.  It 
needed  an  interference  of  the  French  army  to  restore 
him  to  his  throne  (1850) ;  but  in  1869  and  1860  tbe 
larger  part  of  the  ststes  of  the  Church  concluded  by 
popnUr  vole  tn  join  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the 
city  of  Home  itself  was  only  prevented  from  fcdiowtng 
this  example  by  French  troops  nntQ  1870,  when  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Frotcta  garrison  was  at  once  followed 
by  the  deetaradmi  of  tbe  Bomana  in  bvor  of  annex- 
atioii  to  Itaty,  and  by  tbe  eaaaaUon  of  tbe  temporal 
power  of  the  pope. 

IV.  The  Papacy  since  the  DrdaraHoa  of  InfaUibiUltf. 
— Only  one  year  before  the  downfall  of  the  temponil 
power,  the  pope  convoked  a  general  conncU  at  Rome, 
which  was  to  elevata  the  oltra-papal  theory  to  its  cli- 
max 1^  proclaiming  tlie  papal  infallibility  an  a  dogma 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  For  many  oentnriee,  even  be- 
fore the  times  of  Gregory  Til,  tbe  popes  bad  acted 
as  if  tbey  were  infallible.  They  bad  not  fxAy  de- 
manded, but,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  enforced  sub- 
mission to  their  doctrinal  dedsinns.  They  bad  forbid- 
den appeals  fVom  their  tribunal  to  a  general  council, 
and  even  disallowed  tbe  plea  of  the  Janeenists  «)d  other 
censored  achods  that  tbe  popes  had  erred  in  under- 
standing the  ri^t  Sanaa  of  the  censured  books.  The 
Church  bad  practleaUy  snlHnitted  to  these  daime,  but 
only  from  want  of  organized  and  efiicient  opposition, 
not  from  doctrinal  ooncunence,  as  the  councils  of  the 
16th  centnry  and  the  Gallican  Assembly  of  the  17tb 
irrefutably  prove.  See  Ikfallibiutv.  The  Jesuits, 
ranee  the  days  of  BeUarmine,  have  been  foremost  in  dis- 
cusdng  and  daftoding  the  infUliUti^  theory,  but  no 
pope  unUl  nus  IX  bad  dared  to  solemnly  declare  it  as 
a  doctrine  of  the  Church,  IHus  IX  bad  given  some  in- 
dication of  what  might  be  expected  from  him  by  pro- 
claiming, in  1864,  the  opinion  held  by  many  Catholic 
theolt^ians  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virion 
Mary  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  by  tbe  sylUbus 
of  1864— the  most  sweeping  condemnatimi  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  eiviliaation  and  pmgrees  that  has  em- 
anated from  any  pope.  Ncverthdeas,  when  tbe  design 
of  the  pope  to  proclaim  papal  inlUtilMjilor  as  a  Church 
doctrine  became  known,  mapjgij^j^ffl^i^tgji^ifflgtQhe 
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Teutonic  ooontriei,  «MiiMtl7  dedand  ■gnnat  the  m- 
tended  menu  re,  not  so  much  beeenae  they  ptofeaMd  a 
penonal  diabelief  in  tbc  doctrine,  bat  beeiuM  tbey  re- 
garded its  promulgation  aa  extremely  ioopportune,  and 
fraught  with  tlangcrato  tbebeattntercMatrftbe  Cbmcb. 
The  Vatican  Council  acceded,  however,  on  July  18, 
1870,  to  the  wiihea  of  the  pope,  6S6  members  of  the 
council  Toting  for,  3  against  the  propoaition,  and  106 
being  abeoit,  moot  of  whom  were  unwilUog  to  vote  fa- 
vorably. See  VATtfJAM  CovKCiL.  AU  the  Uabofie  of 
the  oppoeition  gndwdly  submitted  to  the  pranulgated 
doctrine,  exo^s  Aw  of  tbe  United  Eastern  etanrebesi 
In  Germany  and  Switzerland,  however,  a  numbn-  of 
distinguished  theoli^ians  persisted  in  their  oppooitioa, 
and  wiginated  the  Old  Catholic  movement.  See  Old 
Catboucs.  The  membemhip  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  amoonted  at  the  doae  of  1876  to  only  aliout 
SOO^OOI^  a  small  nmnber  in  propcution  to  the  200,000,000 
It  which  the  nominally  Catholic  population  of  the  globe 
is  esdmsted.  But  the  papacy,  with  its  new  claims  no 
kes  than  with  its  old,  lacks  the  recognition  of  the  large- 
ly Catholic  CO  on  trie*,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  by 
the  history  of  the  years  since  the  Vatican  Council. 
Only  a  few  months  after  the  proclamaUon  of  the  new 
doctrine,  the  city  of  Rome  defied  the  papal  excommuni- 
cation by  voting  for  the  abi^tioa  of  tbe  temporal  power 
and  aimexatton  to  the  kingdom  ttf  Italy.  The  Italian 
government  and  Parliament  have  established  their  seat 
in  the  former  capital  of  the  Bomish  Church,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  tbe  censures  of  the  Chureh,  the  Italian 
people,  in  October,  1676,  once  more  elected  a  Patiiament 
pledged  to  defend  the  national  unity  against  tbe  pre- 
teouooB  of  tbe  papacy.  In  France,  where  tbe  Ultra- 
montane party  has  undoubtedly  made  great  progreas 
even  among  the  buty,  tbe  eteeUons  to  the  Genenl  As* 
sembly  held  in  187&  gave  a  majority  which  is  openly 
nnfavorable  to  tbe  temporal  power  and  other  papal 
claims.  In  Austria,  next  to  France  the  largest  among 
tbe  Catholic  conntiiea,  the  lower  house  of  the  Vienna 
Puiiament  has  declared  ita  sympathy  with  the  princi- 
ple of  reUgiona  Ubeity,  and  even  with  tbe  Old  Catbo- 
lieai  In  all  tbe  other  Gatbolie  coon  tries  of  Europe  and 
America  tbe  papacy  has  but  an  uncotain  hold  of  gok-- 
emmcnts  and  parliaments.  It  has  had,  since  1870,  more 
or  less  serious  conflicts  with  Spain,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Ven- 
ezuela, and  tbe  United  States  of  Colombia,  and,  except 
in  the  little  kingdom  of  Belgium,  where  the  Parliament 
is  under  tbe  complete  control  of  tbe  Ultramontane  party, 
it  cannot  rely  on  the  subeerviency  of  a  single  secular 
government.  And  even  Ultramontane  Belgium  finds  it 
necessary  to  accredit  an  ambassador  M  tbe  oonrt  of  tbe 
Italian  king,  though  he  Is  under  papal  exoommnnica- 
tion  for  having  ovothrown  the  temporal  power  of 
the  papacy. — The  relations  of  the  papacy  to  non-Gatb- 
oUc  governments  have  been  serioiisly  aflbeted  by  tbe 
Tatkan  CouuciL  In  view  of  tbe  past  histoiy  o(  tbe 
papacy,  tbe  govemmenu  of  Gennany  and  Swilieriand 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  introduce  new  lawa  on  tbe 
administration  of  the  pcoperty  of  tbe  Chorch  and  on 
pnUic  education,  which  have  kindled  new  and  bitter 
conflicts  with  the  papacy.  Ruiaa  remains  in  the  atti- 
tude tit  open  hostility  to  tbe  papacy  in  which  it  had 
been  for  a  conuderable  time  previous  to  the  Vatican 
CooneiL  See  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Although 
stripped  of  hu  secular  power,  the  pope,  in  1876,  was  still 
treaiM  1^  most  of  the  Catholie  and  some  non<<ktholio 
governments  as  a  sovereign,  the  fblbwing  states  bav- 
ing  diplomatic  agents  accredited  near  the  papal  chair: 
Bavaria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  the  German  Empire, 
Ecuador,  France,  Guatemala,  Monaco,  tbe  Austn>-Uun- 
gaiian  monarchy,  F«ni,  Portugal,  Siui  Salvador,  and 
Spain. 

Litfrafwre. — Tbe  chief  sources  for  the  history  of  tbe 
Roman  bishops  until  the  6tb  cenbiry  are  tbe  papal  cau- 
lognes.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin.  Of  tbe  former,  only  those  found  in  Ire- 
BMis  (ildr.J?«r«K^iii,8,8)«iMlmEns6biiisaieof  Im- 
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portartee.  Of  the  latter  writer  we  have  adoabUlia,«( 
in  tbe  Chnmkkt  (only  in  tbe  Armfian  twMinriw,wl 
in  tbe  Latin  UanslaUon  ^  Jemne),  Ikon  FMr  taGaa 

(died  296);  the  other  in  his  CfarcAtfHCors^fnNiPtts 
to  Urbanus  (280).  Jerome,  who,  in  Ins  Aw  twaJuiis 
of  tbe  CkrvtMei  of  Eusetnus,  continaea  the  M  of 
Roman  Insbops  down  to  his  oaatcmpofuy  and  psini 
Damasns,  leara,  on  tbe  whole,  more  on  tbe  statamti 
of  tbe  Ecdet,  ffittory  of  Eusetnna,  bat  bas  also  sniM 
himself  of  another  Soman  catakgw^  wfaidi  1*  4mij 
related  to  tbe  aonalled  Liberiaa  Cataiogas.  TbsMt 
important  among  tbe  Idtln  eaflogwes  fiir  Ike  hicu; 
of  the  first  three  centuries  is  the  so-called  CaUtogm 
Liberiamn,  which  is  found  In  tbe  ooUeetive  woric  of  tbe 
chroDOgraphist  864,  and  extends  to  libninai  Upos 
it  the  so-called  FeUcian  Catakigne,  as  as  Felix  IT 
(died  680),  is  based,  whieh.  In  tarn,  may  be  regaiMii 
the  first  edition  of  tbeZ«kriWii)feaiii(q.v.)w  Fatika 
bishops  fifom  Peto-  to  Puntianns  the  Onahgm  I9in- 
amu  substantially  followed  the  chmnidea  of  HipptlyiB) 
(fo^nningoftbetbirdceotury).  Tbe CHabtltyvf Uhrv 
ORUi  was  followed  by  the  Catalogiia  Leomimu,  csngiilnt 
under  Leo  the  Great  (440-^1),  and  other  continasiiM. 
A  tboHH^h  and  exhaustive  woric  on  all  papal  catalo{Da 
is  Lipsitts's  Chnmolosi«  der  rftmsdlas  Smi^*  (iki, 
1869).— Tbe  carUest  history  of  tbe  pope*  ittbtlAr 
PoaHfiet^  which  was  long  aacribed  to  AnaHsnsi, 
abbot  and  Hbrulan  at  Borne  (died  aboot  886),  whoy  bo«- 
ever,  is  the  author  of  tbe  last  tnograpbies  of  the  wnt 
only.  It  was  edited  by  Basaens  (Menix,  1602);  F*- 
brotti(PariB,1649);  Bianchini(RoiDe,  1718si|^4to1i.): 
Muratori  (in  tbe  three  volumes  of  the  Scr^  Kter.  Itai)'. 
Vignoli  (Rome,  1724  sq.,8  v<^). — Among  tbe  voy  w- 
meroos  taistorica  of  the  popes  we  quote  the  faUowiaf;: 
F.  Petmea,  VUt  Ai  Ptmtijia  tt  Impenlmi  Bamai 
(Fk>rence,  1478) ;  Panvini,  lie  Vitis  Rom.  PmH^hm 
(itud.  1626) ;  Sacchi  di  I^latina,  Hut.  A  Vitu  Fom^ktm 
Son.  (ibid.  1626);  Teropesta,  VUm  Summ.  Po^Jkwm  , 
(Rome,  IMfi);  Ciacooni,  Vita  «t  getta  Rom.  Ptm^.i 
CanHn.  (ilnd.  1677,  4  vols.;  continued  by  Pide  dnqse 
and  Fabrino,  1787);  Palaad,  Gmta  P^^.  Mm.  (Tea. 
1687  sq.,  6  viM) ;  Pagi,  Breeiarimm  gttU  PtA  Rm. 
(6  vols.);  Bower,  rAs  Zwei  ^ ^  Aipe*  (Load.  17ML 
7  vols.);  Bmys,  ffitt.  dn  Papet  (H^ne,  1782  tq^  ^ 
vols.);  Walch,  Geick.  der  rdmi»ekf»  PSftti  (Gottis- 
gen,  1766) ;  Sf^ttler,  Vorhmgrn  Ubrr  die  Gtaducke  Ai 
Pap^kwau  (  Hamb.  1828) ;  Smets,  GmMdile  *r  Np^ 
(Cologne,  1829, 4  vols.) ;  P.  Mtlller,  Die  rimiiekm  Pip- 
ate  (Vienna,  1847-1867,  17  vt^);  ArtMKl  de  Umuc 
UiMt,  des  soitv.  Amfj^  iBsm,  (Pliri%  1848  sq.,  8  vsk); 
Haa,  GrmMdOa  dtr  P^ptlt  (IHlbtng.  18S»  sq.) ;  Gtflne, 
Pc^Gtadu  (Batisboii,  1864).— Among  tbe  best  wnfc* 
treating  only  of  a  part  of  the  hiatny  of  the  papacy 
are:  Ranke,  Die  rHwaadkm  PSpate,ikn  Kinkewai  ikr 
Stoat  im  \etk  K.  17/A  JaAriimcfert  (Bertin,  18H  sq.  3 
vols.;  6th  edit.  1874, 4  v(da;  translated  into  bgBrii  and 
other  langw4^  and  gnmaify'  regarded  a>  tbe  beat  < 
among  all  wmfca  oo  the  papacy) ;  Baluse,  Vitm  Papa- 
rum  AnKioKeMbm  (Paris,  169B,  2  volt.);  Hiider,  ^ 
dnttacke»  PSpate  (Huisbon,  1889) ;  ChriMophe,  ffimirt 
tk  la  Pegmiu  pendeat  le  x«e  aiade  (Par.  18tt);  Jaffr. 
Rfffeata  Pomttf.  Rom.  (Berlin,  1861 ;  as  ftr  as  IIKO. 
Special  works  on  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  daiaacd  . 
by  the  popes  are :  Duval,  De  titpnma  Km.  Pv^if.  is 
£aitaiapoteMate;  Bdlarmine.Z'e^wMalciaHi.'^v^ 
(Rome,  IfilO) ;  LellMn,  Impmtrabm  pmt^  Sfm- 
folia  efypemat  L.  Veith,  De  fHmalm  M  a^bfiUaniS 
Rom.  PoHtif. ;  J.  a  Bennettis,  Prwiltfionm  S.  Pitri 
nndicia  (Rome,  1766,  6  vola) ;  Orsi,  Di  itr^fermMR : 
Rom.  Ponlif.  judicto ;  Scardi,  De  S»pnma  Roat.  /^HrtjlC 
mictoritate;  Cb»loo,De Rom. Poml^.  {ibid. IttJ);  Kcm-J 
peners,  De  Rom.  Pomttf.  prvt.  (ibid.  1888);  Kenrieh,  7I» 
PHmacy  of  the  ApoatoUc  See  Vimiiaited  (PUls.  IM&i : 
Ballerini,  De  H  ae  raHom  primalma  (Al^  tTT^ 
2  vols.);  Barniel,  D%  Pope  ef  aea  drviH  (?■•  IMS): 
Roscovany,  De  primtau  Rom.  pout,  ^nfm  >nh« 
(Angah.  1884)u^,|if^^.e»Mg*vfP»W»;  o« 
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of  tbe  principal  works  from  an  DItniDonUne  point  of 
Tiew) ;  Kothensee,  Dtr  Prinal  da  PupUtt  (ktvOx,  1680- 
4  TtOa.)  ;  KUmdorf,  Ver  Primat  der  rtim.  P^ptU 
(Dannatadt,  1841  aq^  2  vols.);  Gosaelin,  Pouvoir  du 
Pope  an  Mojfen  Agt  (Louvain,  1845, 2  vols. ;  also  transL 
into  German  and  English) ;  Schulte,  Vie  SttUung  dtr 
CtmciUen,  PaptU  m»d  BitchSfe  vom  Uatoritehm  uid  ca- 
nottutiteiun  SUme^Mmcie  (Prague,  1871);  Baxmann, 
a«Kk,  der  PoBHk  der  P^mU  (Ldp^  1870,  2  vote.  8ro) ; 
Untnj,  ffiat,  Politiqve  de§  Pape$  (.P«^i^  1M7S,  new  ed.) ; 
WailcnbMih,  Gttek.  da  rtfmiteUm  PaptUkimt  (Beriin, 
lti;e).  See  aim  C^Unl  Rev.  yi,  188  aq.;  BtackwootTs 
Mag,  March,  1868,  p.  289  sq.;  After.  PnA.  Rev.  Jan. 
18&4,  an.  t ;  Kitlo,  Jmrn,  of  Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1856 ;  Edinb, 
Rev.  July,  1868,  art.  i;  NetB-Engkmder,  July,  1869,  p. 
662;  LfMd.  Qv.  Aer.  Jan.  1876,  art.  viii;  Brit.  Q».  Rev. 
Jan.  1876,  art.  t ;  April,  1875,  art.  vi.  For  the  litenture 
on  the  infiJiiMity  of  th>  pt^  see  biFAujujrr.  (A. 
J.&) 

PapadopoU,  "Sixhsolk  ComtmiB,  a  noted  Itat- 
lan  tbecd<^(laii,  was  bom  Jan.  6, 1666,  in  the  isle  of 

Candia.  When  eleven  yean  old  he  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  educated  in  the  college  of  St.  Atbana- 
sius.  In  1672  he  Joined  the  Order  of  the  Jeenits,  whom 
he  afterwards  left.  In  1688  be  was  appointed  profess- 
or of  canon  law  in  the  University  of  Padua,  and  died 
in  1740  (Jan.  SO).  Besides  a  namber  of  dlsaeitatlona 
on  eccledastieal  law,  be  wrote,  De  differetitia  Graeormm 
H  lAtUnorum  epitcoporum: — Pnmotationet  mfitago^ctt 
rxjun  etmonieo  (V enice.  1697),  in  which  two  woriis  be 
endeavors  to  show  that  tbe  difTerence  between  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches  is  only  a  vety  small  matter. 
He  also  left  Id  MS.  Iniiibila  Graeo-Latina  divita  in 
ieHbrot;  and  a  volnminons  woric  of  thirteen  volumes, 
entitled  Opii$  armommf  in  which  he  treats  of  tbe  saints 
fai  tbe  Greek  Chuieh.  See  Fabriclus,  BW.  Orae.  (ed. 
HarleaXvoLxl;  JiiolMr,  AOgBauiiietGe/ehtlm-LKcikon, 
in,  1332;  continued  by  Rottermund,  v,  1619;  Tkeolo- 
gitektt  UtUvenat-LeeUion,  s.  v. 

Fapsens,  a  Scythian  name  ntZau  (Jupiter). 

Papal  Catalogues  are  the  print^pal  source  for 
the  history  of  the  Roman  bishops  down  to  the  6th  cen- 
tur;'.  These  catalo^cues  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
tbe  Gnek  and  the  Aofwi.  Of  the  earliest  Greek  are 
the  lists  given  by  Irenaus  (^A  do.  Bem$.  iii,  8,  8)  and 
by  Eusebias  (fiknudea  and  Hiet.  Eedes.').  Jerome  has 
depended  altoga^er  on  EnseUns,  and  b  therefore  of 
inpivtance  only  in  so  fkr  as  he  supplemeats  or  cor- 
rects EuaeUus.  Of  the  later  Greek  chronicles  are 
to  be  regarded  the  Xpovoypa^tov  trivrofutv  of  the 
year  853 ;  George  Synceliug,  and  bis  continuator  The- 
ophanea,  tbe  chront^raphy  of  patriarch  Nicephoms; 
all  based  for  the  first  three  centuries  on  Euaeblus. 
Of  the  Latin,  and  the  most  important  for  the  first  three 
centuries,  is  the  so-called  CaUUogag  Liberiamu,  which 
i»  found  In  the  collection  by  the  chronograph  of  the 
year  354,  and  goes  down  to  the  time  of  Liberins  (852- 
666).  On  it  is  based  the  ao^IIed  Feliclan  catalogue 
(till  Felix  IV,  f  680),  also  tbe  LOer  Poni^ficalie.  The 
Catalagia  Libtiriatnu  was  followed  by  tbe  Catido- 
$u  Leonima  (composed  under  Leo  the  Great),  which 
eomea  down  to  Sixtne  III.  Further  cataloguing  pro- 
gpusauJ  down  to  tbe  popes  of  Uie  BHi  century  (among 
then  One  in  seversl  handwtitinga  eomes  to  Hormledas, 
1 523).  These  are  followed  by  tbe  Caialoffut  fWiti- 
amu,  of  wtiich  tbe  Vita  Papanm,  together  with  a 
Cftdex  Cimomim,  coming  down  to  Felix  IT,  are  the 
first  four  of  tbe  Zt&er  PotdificaU*  (q.v.).  See  Llpaiua, 
Cbroaolyie  der  rdmigehen  Biich^e  (Kiel,  1869). 

Pape,  Gabribl,  an  American  rabbi,  was  bom  In 
Germany  about  181S.  Ha  came  to  this  country  about 
1843,  and,  though  then  a  yonng  man,  fband  Hror  at 
PhOadelphia,  and  was  at  once  made  imbM  of  the  coh- 
(cregation  Itrae',  Arriving  in  Philadelphia  when 
ibe  Jews  were  fbw  in  number,  bo  was  enabled  to  con- 
tinue hli  mlnisfentkHia  to  a  time  when  the  local  Jew- 


ish populatioB  was  extensive  and  infiuentiml,  possess 
ing  a  balf-dosea  spaekma  synagt^ea,  many  diaritable 
institutions,  and  a  name  fir  probity  and  tatelligenoa 
unexcelled  by  any  in  the  land.  He  died  In  187S.  In 
his  last  years  of  tbe  ministry  Mr.  Papa  did  not  ap> 
pear  much  in  public,  limiting  bis  efforts  to  mere  con- 
gregationsl  work ;  but  he  was  always  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  useful  of  the  Jewish  oittzens  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  figured  pioininently  In  tbe  Board  of 
Jewish  Ministers,  and  was  beloved  his  flock  and 
esteemed  by  the  entire  commnnity.  He  was  a  mild, 
estimable,  and  pious  gentleman,  of  deep  erudition,  un- 
affMSted  worth,  and  unobtrusive  ways.  See  JewiJt 
JfflssM^.N.Y.,  Jaii.8,1872.  (J.U.W.) 

Fapebrocb  (more  correctly  Papebroek),  Dait- 
lEL,  a  learned  Belgian  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Antwerp 
March  17, 1628 ;  entered  the  Sode^  of  Jesus  in  1645, 
and  was  by  that  body  educated.  He  then  became  a 
teacher  for  a  while,  but  finally  decided  to  study  the- 
ology, and  went  to  Lonvain.  In  1658  he  was  ordained 
priest,  but  instead  of  taking  a  pastorate  be  taught 
philosophy  in  hie  native  place,  until  Holland  em- 
ployed him  as  assistant  In  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  In 
1660  the  learned  editor  of  the  ^  eta  sent  Papebroch  to 
Italy  to  search  the  archives,  and  there  he  waa  engaged 
untU  1662.  After  his  return  home  Papebroch  wrote 
the  iMography  of  St  Patricius,  and  later,  with  Hen- 
schen,  composed  the  Acta  ot  the  month  of  March, 
then  AjHjl  all  alone ;  and  tbe  first  three  volumes,  and 
finally  fbnr  Tolnraes  with  Baert  and  Jenning,  writing 
Hay  and  part  of  June.  As  Papebroch  denied  tbe  pre- 
tended origin  of  tbe  Carmelite  Order  from  tbe  prophet 
Ellas,  he  was  severely  attacked  by  that  order.  He 
was  also  subjected  to  trial  by  the  Inquisition,  and  its 
tribunal  at  Toledo  condemned,  in  1695  and  1697,  tbe 
fourteen  volumes  of  the  Ada  SS.  as  heretical.  At 
Rome,  however,  only  tbe  chroDol<^  of  tbe  popee  in 
the  Ptcpyltemn  ad  8S.,  month  of  May,  eighth  volume, 
was  condemned.  A  controveray  reaultod,  and  ooo> 
tinued  until  1698,  when  the  Congregatio  IntUeiM  com- 
manded both  partiea  to  ■»  silent,  and  threatened  with 
excommanlcation  the  dbobedienL  This  ended  the 
atrilh.  ApebrochdMJniwS8,1714.  Hla  biography 
ia  In  ^cfafiS.,  month  of  Jane,  ToLvi.  (J.  H.W.) 

Papellards,  a  term  used  in  the  13th  century  to 
designate  the  party  which  unGompromisingly  support- 
ed the  papacy.  It  waa  qipUed  diiefly  to  the  mendi- 
cant Mm  and  their  adherents,  and  wltti  spedal  ref- 
erence to  their  pietistic  affectation  of  poverty  and  their 
arrogant  pretence  of  humility.  William  of  St.  Ar- 
mour (A.D.  1255)  nses  it  not  only  in  reference  to  the 
mendicant  fHars,  but  applies  it  i^so  to  "those  young 
men  and  maidens  itinerating  about  in  France,  who^ 
under  pretence  of  Uvfaig  «ily  for  prayer,  had  really  no 
other  object  In  view  than  to  get  rid  of  work  and  live 
on  the  akns  of  tbe  i^os.*'  When  Louis  IX  was  almost 
persnaded  by  the  Dominicans  to  enter  their  order,  he 
was  nicknamed  Rex  PaptUardua  (comp.  William  of 
Sk  Amour,  De  perictdit  twmmmonaa  temp.,  quoted  in 
Neander'e  Ch.  Hia.  vii,  896,  Bohn's  ed.).  It  was  also  a 
name  ((iven  to  tbe  Beguins.  See  Robert  de  Sorb<Hme 
in  BO^iotk.  Max.  Lagd.  xxv,  860 ;  Blunt,  Did.  s.  v. 

Papendrecht,  CoEilKuns  P.  ton,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian,  waa  bom  at  Dort  in  tbe  year  1686,  and 
died  in  1768,  as  canon  oi  Mechlin,  after  having  occu- 
pied fbr  twenty-four  years  the  office  of  secretary  to 
the  cardinal  d'AIsace,  archbishop  of  Mechlin.  Papen- 
drecht wrote  a  BittorgtiftfuChmAnfUtnt^  nnce  the 
Chanffe  o/SeUgion  (Mechlin,  1725),  and  Analecta  Bel- 
ffica  (Hague,  1748, 6  vole.),  a  collection  of  records  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  of  Belgium,  enriched  by  his  com- 
ments. 

Paper.    See  Wbitiso. 

Paper-reed  is  the  false  translation  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Heb.  n-J?,  'ortt, 
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uMdowB  OD  the  banks  of  Uw  Nile,  which  were  for  the 
most  part  destitute  ef  trees.   See  Kile. 

By  the  "peper-ieed"  tbe  translators  of  Uie  A.  T. 
doubtless  inteoded  to  designate  tbe  famooi  Egyptian 
papyrtu,  of  which  we  borrow  the  fcllowing  account 
chiefly  from  Cluimben's  Cjfdop.  b.  v.  The  papyrus  is 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cypentaa,  of 
which  there  ars  sereral  species,  tbe  most  important 
being  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  or  "papy  rus  of  tbe  an- 
cients" (/'oDsrrvs  trntiquomm,  the  Cypena  peqnfnu  of 
LinnKu»),  a  kind  of  sedge,  fnun  eight  to  ten  foet  high, 
with  a  very  strong  woody,  aromatic,  creeping  root ; 
long,  sbiirp-keeled  leaves;  and  naked,  leafless,  trian- 
gular, soft,  and  cellular  stems,  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm  at  tbe  lower  part,  and  at  their  upper  extremity 
bearing  a  compound  umbel  of  extremely  numerous 
drooping  spikelets,  with  a  general  involucre  of  eight 
long  filiform  leaves,  each  spiJtelM  containing  ttom  six 
to  tiiirteen  florets.  By  the  ancient  Egyptians  it  was 
called  papii,ftf>ia  which  tbe  Greek  pc^ijynM  is  derived, 
although  it  was  also  called  by  them  bj/blo$  or  deUoi. 
Ibe  Hebrews  called  it  gorni,-*.  word  resembling  the 
Coptic  ^m,  or  "  volume its  modem  Arabic  name  b 
hfrdi.  So  rare  is  the  plant  at  Uie  present  day  in 
Egj-pt,  timt  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  ei- 
ther from  Syria  or  Ahysfinia;  but  It  has  been  seen  till 
latelj'  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  Henzoleh,  and  speci- 
mens hiive  been  sent  to  Englund ;  and  as  it  formerly 
w&B  considered  the  emblem  of  Northern  Egypt  or  the 
Delts,  and  only  grown  there,  if  introduced  it  must 
have  come  fh>m  some  country  lying  to  tbe  north  of 
Egypt.  It  baa  l>een  found  in  modem  times  in  tbe 
neigbborbood  of  Jaffa,  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Anapus,  in 
tbe  pools  of  tbe  Uane,  near  Syracuse,  and  in  tbe  vi- 
cinity of  tbe  lake  Thrasymenus.  It  is  represented  on 
the  oldest  Egyptian  monuments,  and  as  reaching  tbe 
height  of  al)0ut  ten  feet.  It  was  grown  in  pools  of 
ptill  water,  growing  ten  feet  above  the  water  and  two 
beneath  it,  and  restricted  to  the  districts  of  Sais  and 
Sebennytua.  The  papyrus  was  used  for  many  pur- 
pOMB  both  ornamental  and  useful,  such  as  crowns  for 
tbe  head,  sandals,  boxes,  boats,  and  cordage,  but  prin- 
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cipally  for  a  kind  of  paper  called  by  ite  was.  Iti 
pith  was  liuled  and  eaten,  and  its  root  dried  lor  hcL 
Tbe  papyrus,  or  paper  of  the  EgA'ptians,  vsi  of  At 
greatest  reputation  In  antiquity,  and  it  appean  oa  dw 
earliest  mwiuments  in  the  shape  of  long  rectogaltt 
sheets,  which  were  rolled  up  at  one  end,  and  on  irUck 
the  scribe  wrote  with  a  reed  called  huA,  with  red  or 
black  ink  made  of  an  animal  cartion.   Vfaca  sev^ 
prepared,  it  was  wblta  ot  bfownidMrblte  sad  Hmms: 
but  in  the  process  of  time  thoae  papyri  wluck  ban 
reached  the  present  dqr  have  becoBM  of  a  ligbt  er 
dark  brown  color,  and  exceedio^y  brittle,  bnking 
to  the  touch.    While  papyrus  was  commonly  and  in 
Egypt  for  tbe  purposes  of  writing,  and  was,  in  Csrt. 
the  paper  of  tbe  period,  although  mentioned  \sj  eariv 
Greek  authors.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  come  into 
general  use  among  the  Greeks  till  after  tbe  time  id 
Alexander  tbe  Great,  when  it  was  extensiT^y  es- 
pOrted  from  the  Egyptian  ports  under  tbe  FisleBitr. 
Fragments,  indeed,  have  been  fbnnd  to  hsve  been  awl 
by  the  Greeks  oentnries  before.   It  was,  bowevw,  al- 
ways an  expenuve  article  among  the  Greeks,  and  s 
sheet  cost  more  than  the  value  of  a  dollar.  Aaxw; 
the  Romans  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  io  ate  it 
an  early  period,  althongb  the  Siliyllina  boiAi  ai«  laid 
to  have  been  written  on  it,  and  it  was  cnUivated  it 
Calabria,  Apulu,  and  the  marshes  ot  tbe  Tiber.  Bsl 
the  staple  was  no  doubt  imported  fh>m  Atexsndrii. 
and  improved  or  adapted  by  the  Roman  mamifsctt- 
rerfi.     So  extensive  was  the  Alcxandrisn  manab^ 
tory  that  Hadrian,  in  bis  visit  to  that  city,  was  itrnck 
by  its  extent ;  and  later  in  the  empire  an  EgyptiiR 
usurper  (Firmns,  A.D.  272)  is  said  t«  have  bosMrH 
that  be  conld  snppmt  an  army  off  bia  natetislt.  It 
continoed  to  be  employed  in  tbe  Eastern  and  Woten 
Empire  till  tbe  12tb  century,  and  was  used  amoag  tbe 
Arabs  in  the  8tb,  but  after  that  period  it  was  quite 
superseded  by  parchment.    At  the  later  periodi  it 
was  no  longer  employed  in  the  shape  of  rallf.biit  nt 
up  into  square  pages  and  bound  like  moden  bouki. 
See  Wilkinaon,  Ane.  Egg^  U,  95,  96.    Sec  Seed; 
Rush. 

Paphia,  a  stmiime  of  Aj^kfoSUk  (VenaR\  derind 
Imra  a  temple  in  honor  of  this  goddess  at  Pspbn,  i> 
Cyprus. 

Paplumttni  op  THnAls,  a  noted  maim  of  tbs 
early  Church,  flourished  near  the  openmg  trf  tbe  4th 
century  as  bishop  of  a  city  in  the  Upper  Tbebaih 
During  the  Uaximian  persecutions  he  lost  an  eycnd 
was  sent  into  the  mountains.  Paphnutiua's  sscetical 
life  and  martyrdom  made  bim  notiHious,  and  be  w 
brought  to  the  attention  of  tbe  emperor  Coastasdaf. 
wbo  learned  to  hi^ly  esteem  him.  When  qaile  sped 
he  attended  as  delegate  tbe  Nieaan  Coonefl  (A.D. 
825),  and  there  opposed  the  proposition  to  the  e^ibstt 
life  of  the  clergy.  The  doubts  as  to  tbe  sptbeatin^ 
of  Psphnutius's  opposition  are  dispelled  by  Lea  is  kit 
Hi*t.  of  Snctrintal  Ce'ihaey  (p.  64).  See  also  "S-ttit. 
Hut.  of  the  Eailem  Churck  (patriarchate  of  AlesiB- 
drU),i,147sq.;  Socrates, /fsit.  £cc/e«.  1, 11.  Flfihos- 
tius  probably  ^tended  also  tbe  aynod  at  Sai^  ia 
A.0.848.  He  died  after  that  avMit.  Another  F>{il>- 
nutins  was  a  follower  of  Tbeopbilos,  and  an  eppamt 
of  the  extravagant  antbropomorphisin.  Be  floambcd 
about  the  close  of  the  4th  eentniy. 

Pa'pboa  (ITa^,  of  nnknown  etymology),  a  dty 
of  Cyprus,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  idand.  of 
which  it  was  the  chief  city  during  the  time  of  tbe  Bosu 
dominion,  and  there  tbe  governor  resided.  Tkii  fw 
tinnary  is  called  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatks  (liii- 
"deputy,"  and  bis  name  is  said  to  have  been  SenE>** 
Paalus.  The  word  dfw^  algaUfes  pnemml,  and  im- 
pliea  that  the  pnvinee  admbdatend  by  rach  an  oScer 
was  ander  the  espedal  mle  of  the  eanate.  See  Di^ 
UTT.  Cyprus  had  originally  been  .raserred  br  tbe 
ampeiw  to  blie^;i^„9^(fa^r^^^ingly>  • 
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iropnetor ;  but  finding  the  island  peaceful,  and  troops 
'anted  in  other  pjrts  of  the  empire,  Aa^piBtus  ex- 
liuiged  it  with  the  senate  for  a  more  dinfauit  and 
roubled  prormce,  and  goTemor  is  thereftora  ear- 
eetly  styled  la  tin  Acts  deputy  or  proconsnl.  At 
Ills  time  Cyprne  was  lo  a  state  of  cousideruble  pros- 
urity;  it  posaeued  good  roada,  eapecially  one  nin- 
ling  frvim  east  to  west  throngh  the  whole  length  of 
he  island,  from  Salamis  to  Paphos,  along  which  Paul 
ind  Barnabas  travelled ;  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
t  was  the  moit  of  pUgtinu  to  the  Papbian  shrine 
rom  all  parts  of  the  world  (Fairbairn).  The  two 
aiaslonariBs  fbund  Sergius  Paulus,  the  proconsul  of 
ha  Uland,  residing  here,  and  were  enabled  to  produce 
I  eon^erable  effect  on  bis  intelligent  and  candid 
niod.  Tbia  inflaence  was  resisted  by  Elymas  (or  Bar- 
es us),  one  of  those  Oriental  "ewcerera"  wboee  mia- 
:hievoaa  power  was  eo  great  at  this  period,  even 
Linon^  the  edneated  dssiei.  Miraculous  sanction  was 
[iven  to  tbe  apostles,  and  Elymas  was  struck  with 
ilindness.  The  proconsul's  £iith  liaving  been  thus 
ronfinnod,  and  doubtless  a  Christian  Church  having 
leen  founded  in  Paphos,  Bumabas  and  Saul  crossed 
iver  to  tbe  continent  and  landed  in  Pamphylia  (ver. 
n).  It  is  observable  that  It  Is  at  this  point  thut  the 
itter  l>ecom3a  the  more  prominent  of  the  two,  and 
hat  his  name  hencefbrward  is  Paul,  and  not  Saul 
^niiXoc  o  Kai  IlatiAoc,  ver.  9)  (Smith).    See  Paol. 

The  name  of  Paphos,  without  any  adjunct,  is  used  by 
toeta  and  by  writers  of  prose  to  denote  both  Old  and 
S^ao  Paphos,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  in  prose 
vrit«rs  It  commonly  meuns  New  Paphofl,  while  in  the 
raeta,  on  the  contrary— for  whom  the  name  Palc-Pa- 
)bos  would  liave  been  unwieldy — it  generally  signifies 
Md  Paphos,  the  more  peculiar  seat  of  the  worship  of 
\phrodite.  In  inscriptions  aUo  both  towns  are  called 
*  Paphoe."  This  indiscriminate  use  Is  sometimes  pro- 
luctive  of  ambiguity,  especiully  in  the  Latin  prose 
tutbora. 

1.  Old  Paphoi  (rTaAftiVfr^oc),  now  Ktii'a  or  Konii- 
rlia  (Engel^  Kffprot,  1,  125),  was  said  to  have  been 
Viunded  by  Cinyras,  the  father  of  Adools  (ApoUod.  iii, 
14) ;  though,  acording  to  another  legend  preserved  by 
Stnabo  (xi,  Su6>— whose  text,  however,  varies— it  was 
banded  by  the  Amazons.  It  wua  seated  on  an  eini- 
i9Dce  ("  celsa  Paphos,"  Virgil,  ^n.  x,  fil),  at  the  dis- 
:  nee  of  about  t«n  stadia,  or  1^  miles,  from  the  sea,  on 
iihich,  however,  it  had  a  roadstead.  It  wus  not  far 
liatant  from  the  promontory  of  L-ephyrium  (Strabo, 
civ,  683)  and  the  moatb  of  the  little  river  Bocanu 
[Kesych.  BvKapoe).  The  &ble  ran  that  Venus 
lad  landed  there  when  she  rose  from  oat  the  sea  (Tacit. 
f/isi.  li,  8 ;  Mela,  ii,  7 ;  Lucan,  vitl,  456).  According 
x>  Paoaantas  ^Ai),  her  worship  was  introduced  at  Pa- 
>ho8  from  Assyria ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
c  was  of  Phoenician  origin.  See  Phchnicia.  It  had 
>een  very  anciently  established,  and  before  the  time 
)/  Homer,  aa  th#  grove  and  altar  of  Aphrodite  at  Pa- 


phos are  mentioned  in  the  Odjfuet/  (viii,  S62).  Herer 
tbe  worship  of  the  goddess  centred,  not  for  Cyprus 
alone,  but  for  the  whole  earth.  The  Clnyiada,  or  de- 
seaDdanta  of  Clnyna — Greek  by  name,  but  of  Phcsni- 
dan  wlgin — wws  tbe  chief  {vlests.  Their  power  and 
authority  ware  very  great;  but  It  may  be  inferred 
from  certain  inscriptions  that  they  were  controlled  by 
a  senate  and  an  assembly  of  tbe  people.  There  was 
also  an  oracle  here  (Engel,  i,  488).  Few  cities  have 
ever  been  so  much  sang  and  glorified  by  the  poets 
(eomp.  .lEscbylus,  iiuppl.  625;  Vir^l,  jEn.  1,  416; 
Horace,  Od.  1, 19,  80 ;  Ui,  26 ;  Stat.  SUv.  i,  2, 101 ;  Af- 
istoph.  I^aie.  833,  etc.).  Tbe  remains  of  tite  vast  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite  are  sUll  discernible,  Its  clrcnmferenc* 
being  marked  by  huge  foundation-walls.  After  its 
overthrow  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Vespa- 
rian,  OD  whose  coins  it  is  represented,  as  well  aa  on 
early  and  later  ones,  and  especially  in  the  most  per- 
fect style  on  those  of  Septimius  Sevems  (Engel,  i,  130). 
From  these  represeotations,  and  from  the  existing  re- 
mains, Hetscb,  an  architect  of  C^^nbagen,  has  at- 
tempted  to  restore  the  building  (MUller'e  AnAiol.  § 
288,  p  361 ;  Eckhel,  iii,  66).    See  Vbh  ub. 


Map  of  the  Coast  of  Cypraa  near  Faphuai 


Rnlns  of  the  Temple  of  Teuoa  at  Old  Paphos. 

8.  Nent  Papiot  (Ha^o;  Via),  now  Bi^ffo,  was  seated 
on  tbe  sea,  near  the  western  axtrend^  of  tbe  island, 

and  possessed  a  good  harbor.  It  lay  about  sixty  sta- 
dia, or  between  seven  and  eight  miles,  nortb-woAt  4^ 
the  ancient  city  (Strabo,  xiv,  688).  It  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Agapenor,  chief  of  tbe  Arcadi- 
ans at  tbe  siege  of  Troy  (Homer,  //.  ii,  609),  who,  af- 
ter the  capture  of  that  town,  was  driven  by  the  storm 
which  separated  the  Grecian  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Cy- 
pma  (Pansan.  viii,  6,  §  8). 
We  find  Agapenor  men- 
tioned as  king  of  the  Pa> 
phians  in  a  Greek  distich 
preserved  In  the  AmUeta 
(i,  181,  Brunk);  and  He- 
rodotus (vii,  00)  alludes  to 
an  Areadiao  ecdony  in  Cy- 
prus.  Like  its  ancient 
namesake,  JVeu  Pt^phoa  waa 
also  distinguished  for  tbe 
worship  of  Venus,  and  con- 
tained several  magnificent 
temples  dedicated  to  that 
goddess.  Yet  In  this  re- 
spect tbe  old  inly  seems  to 
have  always  retained  the 
{ne^minence;  and  Strabo 
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fbre  cited,  that  the  road  leading  to  It  tnm  Nea  Pa- 
plHM  wu  annaallr  eiowded  with  mtl»  and  feaula 
votaries  reaorting  to  the  mora  aadent  Bhrioe,  and 
coming  not  only  ftoa  the  latter  place  itself,  but  abo 
tnm  the  oUm*  towns  of  Cypnw.  When  Semea  tmya 
(A'of.  QkoM.  vi,  26,  flp.  91)  that  Paphoe  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  it  is  difficult  to  ssy  to  which 
of  the  towns  be  refers.  Dion  Cassius  (liv,  28)  relates 
that  it  was  restored  by  Augustus,  and  called  A  uf/uttH 
in  his  honor ;  bnt  though  this  name  has  been  preserred 
In  inscriptions,  it  never  supplanted  the  andent  one  in 
popular  Bse.  Tacitns  {^Hiit.  U,  8, 8)  reoorda  a  vMt  of 
the  youthful  Titus  to  ^{^km  before  he  acceded  to  the 
empire,  who  inquired  wiUt  much  eurioeity  into  Its 
history  and  antiquities  (eomp.  Snetoniua,  TU.  o.  A). 
Under  this  name  the  historian  doubtless  included  the 
ancient  as  well  as  the  more  modem  dty ;  and  among 
other  tr^ts  of  the  worship  of  the  t«n|de,  he  records 
with  something  like  surprise  that  the  only  image  of 
the  goddeee  was  a  pyramidal  atone— a  relic,  donbUess, 
of  Pfacsnician  origin.  There  are  still  considerable  ru- 
ins of  New  PaphoB  a  mile  or  two  tnta  the  sea,  among 
which  are  particniarly  remarkable  the  remains  of  three 
temples  which  had  been  erected  on  arti tidal  emi- 
nences (Engel,  Kjfpm, 
Berlin,  1841,  2  Vols.).— 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Clot*. 
Gfog,t.Y,  SeePoooeke, 
Diac.  o/tiu  Eatt,  11,  m- 
S28;  Ross,  Aetse  itack 
Kot,  HaUharnaaM,  Rko- 
do$,  a.  CypruM,  p.  180- 
192;  Conylieare  and 
HowBon,  life  and  Kpu- 
Ilea  of  St.  Pavl  (2A  ed.), 
1,  IW,  191 ;  Lewin.  *. 
CMn  t«pr*«(itIi:B  the  Temple  Paul,  i,  180  sq. ;  and  the 
and  Imace  i.f  Vuimi  ai  vn-  works  cited  above.  See 
I**^  Ctpbcs. 
Paplu  OP  HiBBAPOUS,  in  Phrygta,  a  noted 
Christian  writer  and  prelate  of  the  patristic  period,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  witnesses  to  the  anthentio 
ity  of  John's  Gospel.  Psf^  Bonrishad  In  tfaa  2d  cen- 
tniy,  and  finally  snflhred  martyrdom.  According  to 
Irenans  he  was  a  discii^e  al  the  aposUe  John ;  but 
Eusebius,  who  quotes  lUitL  Eccka.  cb.  xxxix)  the 
words  of  Irennutt,  immediately  subjoins  a  passage  from 
Paplas  himself,  in  which  the  latter  distinctly  states 
th^  he  did  not  receive  his  doctriaes  from  any  of  the 
apostles,  hut  ftam  die  "living  volea"  of  such  follow. 
era  of  tbein  aa  "are  stDl  nrvlving."  He  was  an  in- 
timate associate  of  Potycarp,  a  bishop  In  the  same 
province  of  pToconsnlar  Asia ;  and  as  the  latter  was  a 
disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  it  is  prolmbte  that  Irennus 
— a  somewhat  hasty  writer — inferred  tlut  bis  compan- 
ion must  have  been  the  same.  The  Paackal  or  Ahx- 
aitdrian  Cironieb  states  that  Paplas  sulbred  martyr- 
dom at  Pergamus,  A.D.  161 ;  others  pat  the  date  16fi. 
EnsaUos  dMcrthes  him  aa  "  well  skilled  In  all  manner 
of  learning,  and  well  aeqnahitad  with  the  SertptnieB ;" 
but  a  little  farther  on  he  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  *'  of 
limited  understanding,"  and  a  very  credulous  chron- 
icler of  "unwritten  tradition,"  who  had  collected 
"certain  strange  parables  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  some  other  matters  ratker  too  fiAnUm*" 
The  work  in  which  these  were  contained  was  entitled 
Aoyiiav  KvptntAv  i^qytiotc  {Fm  Booka  qf  ConmentO' 
riea  oa  Ae  Sc^fhtffa  of  our  Lord).  It  is  now  lost,  but 
fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved  by  Irennus,  Eu- 
sebius, Anastasins  Sinalta,  Andreas  of  Cnsarea,  Ifaz- 
Imus  Confessor,  and  (Ecumenins.  These  fragments 
are  extremely  interestinfc,  because  of  'tlte  lig^it  which 
they  throw  oa  the  origin  of  the  Kew-TeatMnent  Scrip- 
tures, and  their  importance  may  he  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  they  contain  the  earliest  Information  which 
we  possess  on  the  subject  Papias  u  our  authority 
for  the  atatemant  that  the  evangelist  Matthew  drew 


up  a  volloctkni  of  Christ's  aayinga  and  doings  hi  tk 
Hebrew  (probably  Syro-ChaMaic)  dialect,  and  tki 
every  one  translMed  it  as  be  was  able.  Tbere  eaa  Ic 
no  doubt  thai  tills  is  a  perjdexing  atalanieDt.  aaggw. 
ing  as  It  does  the  delicnte  qoestimi :  **  If  Papiaa  is  o«i^ 
rod,  who  wrote  our  preaeat  Uatthew,  whkh  ia  b 
Greek,  and  nut  in  Hebrew?"  SoeHATmsw.Goem 
or.  Papias  also  tells  ns,  either  on  the  authority  gf 
John  the  Presbyter,  or  more  probably  on  that  w* 
of  his  followers,  that  the  evangelist  Mark  was  the  ia. 
terpreter  (tp^vvfvrqr)  of  Fater,  and  wrote  "vkd- 
soever  he  [Peter]  recorded,  with  great  aeoataey." 
The  passsge,  however,  is  far  from  hnplyfng  that  Hark 
was  a  mere  amanoansis  of  Peter,  as  some  hare  asserttd, 
but  only,  as  Valesins  has  shown,  that  Hark  listened 
attentively  to  Peter's  preaching,  called  from  it  ncfa 
things  as  most  strictly  concerned  Christ,  and  so  drv 
up  his  Go^peL  Acceding  to  EnseUiw  (/fssf.  Eeda. 
iii.S9),  PainsswaaaneztreneMnienaiiaB.  See  Can, 
Uiat.  Littir.  s.  v.  Paidsa ;  Latdner,  WoHt»  (see  Index  ia 
vol.  vili);  Alaog,  Patrviagie,  $  17 ;  Neander,  But.  tf 
Dogmaa ;  1 1  oltxmann,  DU  ayiioptUeim  Evampel.  (Leifia. 
186.1),  p.  248-261;  Umbach,  Daa  P^Hos  /VtyMrf 
(1875).  See  also  AbuiiniH.X'rifiieN,  1870  ;18T5:J^^ 
Qu.  Jim.  1863,  p.  487 ;  1866,  p.  605 ;  TkMtogieal  EerU 
AfV.  iii,  241 ;  CAHat.  Sewiembramtxr,  Julj,  18581,  p.  fli^. 

FapUlon  dn  Ri  vet,  Nicolas-G  abki  kl,  a  Fneck 
Jesuit,  was  bom  In  Paris  January  19, 1717.  He  estlj 
entered  the  Sodety  of  Jeans,  and  gained  a  T^ntatjea 
by  bis  eloquence  in  moat  of  the  pulpits  of  the  ca petal 
He  retired  to  Toumay  after  the  anppreaaiaai  «t  kit 
order,  and  died  then  in  178S.  The  Latin  poems  «f 
which  he  is  the  author  are  Tempbnm  iieefHfiiliiiaii 
(1742, 12mo)  and  Mmitu  pkgaicMa,  fffigitM  muhS  k- 
raU$  (1742,  I2mo),  in  vbicb  be  pretcoda  to  find  ia 
morals  the  image  of  Descartes's  vortices.  Arooog  his 
French  poems,  we  select  the  £pit<gtlf  de  Fsftntre  and 
the  ^itrttmCfmUdeFt^kauUm.  Hia  8eriuoM,ori 
correct  and  pure  style,  have  been  printed  la  Toamay 
(1770,  4  vols.  13mo),  and  a  selection  from  his  (Eatres 
was  given  in  vol.  lix  of  the  Orateura  wacria  by  the 
abbi  Migne  (1856>  PapUlon  had  Id  trusted  to  fc- 
ther  Veron  two  MS.  volumes  containing  some  fugitive 
piecea,  which  are  entirely  lost.  One  pecnliari^  mw- 
thy  of  iwnark  In  the  llfa  of  Papillon  ia,  that  his  con- 
stitntion  was  so  delicate  that  for  thirty  yania  be  lived 
only  upon  a  little  milk  and  white  bread.  See  FaQer, 
Diet.  Hitt.  B.  v. ;  Quirard,  La  France  Littir,  t.r. — 
Hoefer,  JVom.  ^eg.  GMnU,  xxxix,  16S. 

Fapln,  Isaac,  a  noted  divfaia  who  flontlAad  Ir4 
in  the  Protestant,  but  later  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  was  bom  at  Blois,  France,  March  24, 16a7. 
He  was  a  student  for  a  while  at  Geneva,  and  later 
at  Saumur.  At  the  fonner  school  the  professors  wm 
then  divided  into  two  parties  apon  the  snb}ect  of 
grace,  called  "  Fartienlarista"  and  VnlvetaaliMa,'* 
ot  which  the  fomer  were  the  moat  dtamwooa  and  the 
most  powerful.  The  Unlveraaliats  dedred  amply  tcJ- 
eratkm ;  and  M.  Clande  wrote  a  letter  to  U.  Turn- 
tin,  the  chief  of  the  predominant  party,  exhorting  him 
earnestly  to  grant  that  favor.  But  Tniretin  gave  lit* 
tie  heed  to  it,  and  H.  de  Maratix,  professor  at  Gn»- 
ingcR,  who  had  disputad  the  point  warmly  against 
H.  Dallli,  opposed  it  lealonsly;  and  sapported  his 
opinion  1^  the  antbortty  of  tboae  qmods  who  had 
deterailned  for  intolerancy.  There  was  abo  a  diifate 
upon  the  same  subject  at  Saumur,  where  11.  P^am, 
who  was  Papin'a  uncle,  and  was  then  one  of  the  pttv- 
fessors  of  theology,  admitted  tbe  doctrine  of  efBcadoos 
grace,  but  explained  it  in  a  diiforent  manner  tnat 
the  Reformed  in  general,  and  Juriea  in  paiticalar; 
and  though  tbe  synod  of  Anjon,  in  1067,  after  naay 
long  debates  upon  tbe  matter,  bad  diamlased  I»an, 
with  leave  to  continne  his  lectures,  yet  Us  tntaftst 
there  was  none  of  the  strongest ;  so  that  his  nephew, 
who  was  a  atn4«9tzilld^AMli@^in  ICSB,  was 
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ressed  to  oondema  tb»  doctrine,  whicli  vm  branded 

ith  the  appellation  of  Pajooism  (q.  t.)>  Papln  do- 
«red  tb»t  bis  consdanca  would  not  allow  him  to 
ibscribe  to  ths  condemnatioc  of  either  part; ;  wbare- 
pon  the  ooiTersity  refoaed  to  give  htm  the  nsiul  t«»- 
ntonial.  All  tbeae  disagreeable  incidents  eatnmged 
im  not  only  fkom  the  author  of  them,  but  also  from 
is  Ctnureh,  and  brought  him  to  take  a  fkvorable  view 
ftbe  BonunCatbDlienligion.  Id  this  disposition  he 
lote  a  tra^in,  mtfded  TV /Vifift  rsAweif  to  itaju$t 
tomJt ;  wiienin  be  maintained  that,  as  the  Papists 
rofessed  that  they  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
cripttma,  they  ought  to  be  tolerated  by  the  most 
salons  Protestants.  He  also  wrote  several  letters 
»  the  Beformed  nt  Bordeaux,  to  persnade  them 
hat  th^  be  mwaA  la  the  Bomisb  Charch,  to 

rhich  tbaj  were  leeoodlad.  This  work,  as  might  be 
xpected,  drew  npra  him  the  intense  displeasure  of  tbe 
'roteatanta,  and  in  1686  he  crossed  ttie  water  to  Eog- 
ind,  where  James  II  was  then  endeavoring  to  ro- 
stablish  popery.  Papin  was  granted  deacon's  and 
inset's  orders  from  the  hands  of  Turner,  bishop  of 
Sy.  In  1687  Papia  published  a  tiook  against  Jurien. 
rhis  exasperated  that  minister  so  much  that,  when  he 
OMW  Pa^  was  attempting  to  obtain  eome  employ- 
B«at  as  a  pntesor  in  Germany,  be  despetclied  Irtters 
Tvery  where  In  erdo'  to  defeat  Papin's  applications ; 
ind,  tlioagh  Um  latter  pocnred  a  preacher's  place  at 
iLunbnrg,  Jorieu  found  means  to  get  him  dismissed  in 
I  fow  moQths.  Alxtnt  this  time  his  FaitA  retAtosij  to  iu 
piM  Bomtda  coming  into  the  bands  of  Beyle,  that  writer 
idded  flona  pages  to  it,  and  printed  iti  but  the  piece 
ra  asoribed  I7  Jarien  to  Papin,  who  did  not  disavow 
the  principal  "■*ti''"«  laid  down  in  it,  whidi  were  00 d- 
knuied  in  a  synod.  Heanwhllst  an  oAr  being  made 
bun  of  a  profesew'a  chair  in  the  church  of  the  Frendh 
refugees  at  Danttic,  he  accepted  It;  bat  after  some 
time,  it  being  proposed  to  him  to  conform  to  the  synod- 
ieal  decrees  of  tbe  Walloon  ehurchea  in  the  United 
Province*,  aad  to  snbacribe  tbem,  be  refused  to  com- 
ply; becaose  there  ware  soma  oplniona  asserted  in  theee 
doereea  which  be  eonld  not  assent  to,  paitkularly  that 
doctrine  which  maintained  that  Christ  died  only  for 
the  elect  Those  who  bad  invited  faim  to  Dsntxic 
were  highly  offended  at  bis  refusal ;  and  he  whs  or> 
dered  to  depart  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  the  half 
year  of  his  preaching  which  had  been  contracted  for. 
lUs  occurred  In  IfiW.  Not  long  after  be  embraoed 
the  Roman  CatboUe  religion,  patting  his  abjuration 
into  the  hands  of  Boesuet,  bishop  of  Meanx,  Nov. 
U,  1690.  Upon  this  change  Jnrieu  wrote  a  pasto- 
ral letter  to  those  of  the  KefMroed  religion  at  Paris, 
Orlesns,  and  Blois,  fa  which  he  asserts  that  Papin 
bad  always  looked  IndlSerently  upon  all  religions,  and 
hi  that  spirit  bad  returned  to  the  Roman  Church.  In 
answer  to  this  letter,  P^in  drew  op  a  treatise,  0/ 
tlu  ToleraiUm  0/  (Ae  ProtetlanU,  and  qf  tie  Autitrbg 
of  t&e  CkinA  (printed  in  1692).  He  afterwards 
chained  its  title,  which  was  a  little  equivocal,  and 
nade  some  additions  to  it ;  but  while  be  was  em- 
Jiioyed  in  making  collecttons  to  comidete  it  farther, 
ud  finish  other  Itooks  upon  tbe  same  subject,  he  died 
at  Paris,  June  19,  1709.  His  widow,  who  also  em- 
braoed tbe  Roman  CatboUo  religion,  communicated 
tteae  papors,  which  were  made  use  of  In  a  new  edition 
printed  at  large  in  1719  (12mo).  M.  Pajon,  of  the 
Oratory,  his  relative,  published  all  his  Tluotogieal 
wrkt  (1728,  In  8  vols.  12mo).  They  contain,  besides 
kU  biography,  Eaataa  de  AJolcgie  mr  la  pnmidmce  tt 
If  la  grae*  I  Lafii  reimite  (k  set  veribMet  prindptt  et 

afterwards  under  the  title  of  Let  dmx  *oye»  oppo- 
*ia  ea  sufttre  A  reKgiom.  Tbey  are  all  very  solidly 
Vittten.  Among  other  things  Papiu  declares  that, 
If  the  authority  ^  a  synod,  as  that  of  Dort  (q.  v.),  baa 
to  be  adtnewledged,  Um  same  anUM>rity  must  be  ao- 
Mtded  to  that  of  l^ent  (q.  v.)  also.   See  Bagenbach, 


Bin.  Doetr.  (Index  in  nL  U))  id.  KireieKgmh. 
voLv.  (J.H.W.) 

Papist  (Lat.  jxipuAi,  La,  an  adherent  of  Ota  pope) 
is  generally  apfdied  with  some  admixture  of  contempt 
to  Roman  Catholics.  Of  Itself  the  name  Papbt  im< 
pliea  nothing  more  than  that  be  is  an  adiierent  of  the 
pope ;  but  in  Its  popular  use  it  includes  all  the  dis- 
linctiTe  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  espe- 
dally  tboee  which  are  supposed  to  be  pdculiarly  cher- 
ished by  the  supporters  it  the  papal  antbority.  It  is 
therefore,  in  uumy  cases,  held  to  be  ^ynonymona  with 
tbe  profession  of  the  most  extnme  o^iou  permitted 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  oven  those  which  are  pop- 
ularly regarded  as  superstitioas.  Understood  literaUy, 
no  consistent  Roman  CatboUc  would  '*<f^'fii"  h;  but 
in  the  imputed  signification  explained  above  it  ii  held 
to  be  offensive. 

PappaU,  a  name  fbr  the  New-Year's-day  festival 
among  the  Psnees,  which  b  celebrated  in  honor  of 
Yesd^tird,  the  last  kfaig  of  the  Seasaafale  dynasty  of 
Perrian  mooarcha,  who  was  detlironed  1^  caUpb  <^nar 
about  A,D.  6i0.  The  ancient  Persians  reckoned  a 
new  Bra  from  the  accession  of  each  successor,  and  at 
Yezdegird  bad  no  snocessor,  the  date  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne  has  been  brought  down  to  the  present 
time,  making  tbe  current  year  (1876)  the  year  1286 
of  tbe  Fanee  ehnmology.  On  the  Pappetl,  tbe  Puw 
sees  rise  early,  and  either  say  their  prayers  at  bmne 
or  repair  to  their  fire  temples,  where  a  large  congrega- 
tion Is  assembled.  After  prayers  they  visit  their  re- 
lations and  friends,  when  the  Hamma-i-jcwr,  or  Joining 
of  hands,  is  performed.  The  rest  of  the  day  b  spent 
in  foastlDg  and  rejoldog,  till  a  late  hour  at  night.  It 
is  customary  on  tlds  day  to  give  alms  to  the  poor  and 
new  suits  of  clothes  to  the  servants.  See  Gardner, 
FaithM  o/the  World,  ii,  61fi. 

Pai^jMnhalm,  Salomon  bbk*Seuohanii,  a  very 
eminent  Hebrew  grammarian  and  lexicographeri  was 
bom  in  1740  at  Bmlao,  where  bis  disUngnished  attain" 
meats  and  great  piety  secured  for  him  the  rabbinate  of 
the  Jewish  community.  He  died  Hsrch  4, 1814.  The 
work  which  has  immortalized  his  name  Is  a  lexicon  of 
the  Hebrew  synonyms  of  the  Bible,  entitled  TheCurtavu 
of  Sotomm  (Pnaio  nnyi'')  (8  vols.  4to).  The  first 
volume,  which  was  published  at  DybreufBrth  in  1764, 
consists  of  an  introdnction  and  three  parts  or  sections, 
subdivided  into  forty-nine  paragraphs.  The  introduc- 
tion (i-xi)  coQ tains  a  grammatical  dissertation  (PBOtn 

PSBnon  i'ki  naoai  i^naiasn  nT^mtt);  the  first 

part  (p.  1-80),  cooristing  of  seven  paragraphs,  treaU  on 
those  words  which  denote  time,  or  on  sudi  snhstantivca, 
adjectives,  and  verba  as  express  tbe  idea  of  ie^imb^ 
md,  kurrymff,  tarrying,  yciuk,  age;  the  second  part 
(p.  88-66),  conusting  of  eleven  paragraphs,  treats  on 
those  words  which  denote  spues,  or  on  expresuona  con- 
veying tbe  idea  aipiaee,  even,  ttraigkt,  vnet^,  cnoixd, 
woy,  nti^ihorkaod,  etc. ;  while  the  third  part  (p.  66-1 18), 
condsting  of  tUity^KHte  par^traphi,  ombraiBet  worda 
which  convey  tlie  idea  of  sioIim  in  ita  varhms  modifi- 
cations,  e.  g.  got^,  Jb/i^,  aprwffinff,  fiotoing,  etc  Tbe 
second  volume,  which  was  puhlisbed  at  Redelheira  in 
1881,  after  tbe  death  of  the  author,  with  notes  by  the 
celebrated  Wolf  Heidenh^m  (q.  v.),  cooriets  of  an  intro- 
duction and  four  parta,  subdivided  into  twenty-six  per* 
agnpha.  The  introduction  (p.  1-8)  contains  a  psy- 
chological treatise  (D5  CBSn  PiniDpPn  IBIR  fes 
qnan);  the  first  part  (p.  9-89),  consisUng  of  fourteen 
sections,  treats  on  words  which  express  tbe  idea  of 
tpeaixng  or  MtUnmee  in  ita  varioQS  modlficatioiis;  thq 
second  part  (p.  89,  40)  discusses  words  which  denot« 
luarixg;  the  third  part  (p. 40-67),  conusting  of  twelva 
sections,  treats  on  words  which  refer  to  light ;  while  the 
fourth  part  (p.  67-75),  consisting  of  twenty-three  sec- 
tion a,  treats  on  words  which  relate  to  tbe  touch  and 
amsU   The  thUd  Tohim.^  wl^^^i,- ,p,,gg^ 
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liybtenfiMli  in  1811,  omriets  of  a  general  introdaetion 
aiid  one  part,  subdivided  into  Btty-tena  mcUoob,  and 

treaia  oo  (MsMbsn  bx  hibmnnn  d^btis  niisD) 

those  fljnonynu  which  convey  the  idea  of  aeHon,  The 
importance  of  this  work  can  luudly  be  overrated.  It 

is  the  only  lexicon  which  embraces  the  synonyms  or 
the  whole  Biblical  Hebrew,  as  the  contributions  of 
Weesely,  Lnzzato,  and  others  to  this  department  are  con- 
tined  to  single  ^ups  of  words.  Pappenheim's  marvel- 
luus  mastery  the  Hebrew  style,  tiia  keen  peiceptiou, 
refilled  taste,  critical  acumen,  and  his  pbilosoplucal 
mind,  preeminently  fitted  liim  fur  this  task.  He  also 
wrote  a  lexicon,  or  treatise,  embracing  thoaa  words  and 
particles  which  are  rormed  from  the  letters  ^^nSQStn, 
endtled  TVahvS  pVn,TiteDeUiflU^ Solomon,  ot  which, 
'however,  only  one  part  appeared  (BreaJau,  1802) ;  and 
he  has  left  in  MS.^  Critiay^jfrnokiffical  imd  Synoi^m- 
ical  librae  Lexicon,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished. See  Gei^r,  in  the  Ztilackr^  der  d^uUcktn 
taorgaddndixhea  GaeUsduifi  (Leipsic,  1863),  xvii,  325 
eq. ;  FUrat,  Bibliotheca  Judaica,  iii,  64,  etc. — Kitto,  Cy- 
clop.  Bib,  Lit,  s.  V. 

FappuJi,  JotlAitii,  Dr.,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was 
born  Jan.  18, 1548,  at  Lindao,  on  the  bodensae.  He 
studied  theology  at  Tflbingen  and  SUaaburg.  In  1570 
he  was  appoiuted  proreseor  in  Hebrew  and  minister  in 
Strasburg ;  in  1578  professor  of  theolo^^-  and  pastor 
of  the  Monster.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Marbacb,  his 
former  teacher,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
churcb-con vents,  and  in  this  position  he  succeeded  in 
canaing  not  only  a  Lutheran  Hturgy,  but  also  the  For- 
mula of  Concord  (q.  v.)  to  be  adopted,  thus  giving  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  a  strong  footing  in  Strasburg.  For 
twenty-nine  years  he  presided  over  the  Straaburg 
Church,  but  he  was  more  feared  than  loved.  He  was 
as  severe  against  Papists  as  aguinst  Calvinlsts,  and 
against  the  former  he  wrote  CotUradictionei  doetonm 
nunc  Romana  ecclesia,  jfuUce  tt  Uste  R<A.  BeUarmiao 
(Strasburg,  1597).  His  motto  was  Adjbtan  »  quit  te- 
parat,  ilU  scpO.  He  died  July  18, 1610.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  excellent  hymn,  /cA  Acift'  ma»*Sack  Gett 
hdmgaUUt  (Engl,  tnnsl.  by  Misa  Wlnkworth,  Lgra 


Oermamea,  ii,  27S,  "  Hy  cauae  Is  God's,  and  I  Id 

sUH").  See  Pecbtos,  Hiit.  CoUoqm  EwmmikgmA 
(Kostock,  1709)  ;  Rittelnieyer,  Die  etmgiL  Ktrdn- 
lieder  de$  EIkiuu  (Jena,  1855,  in  the  BtilrSffn  s»r 
the-'log.  Winaudiqft,  by  Renss  a.  Canhx,  6  vob.): 
Helch.  Adami,  Vita- Germ,  tkeotogonm;  Tkoieguda 
Uiuvtrtal-Lexitiit,  s.  v. ;  Koch,  Cwi.  d.  daUcka  | 
£uTAratfed«(Stuttgard,  1867),  11,176.   (B.P.)  j 

Papremia,  the  god  of  war  among  the  snciot  ' 
Egj-ptians,  who  was  worshipped  nnda  the  fignt  of  | 
the  bippopotamoB.  At  HeliopoUs  and  at  Bates  laoi-  ^ 
fices  are  said  to  have  been  oSend  to  this  ddty ;  lai  : 
at  Papremia,  which  was  called  after  ldB,tbn  vat  ■ 
ftstival  celebnted  every  year  ia  bonoc  of  Un. 

Papua,  or,  aa  the  Dntcli  navigators  odlcd  it,  .Iror ' 
ffuineo, fhtmabnciedreaembiaaeaofitsiihaldlaBtfU ; 
those  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  Africa,  Is,  if  we  einft  < 
Australia,  the  largest  island  on  our  globe.  Pspos  lie*  : 
in  the  Australian  Archipelago,  in  Ifi  80'-I0°4'  S.UL. : 
and  131°-1&1<^  80'  £.  long.,  and  Is  aboat  1400  taik*  is 
length  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  noith-ves ' 
to  South-east  Cape.  In  outline  it  is  very  imsB- 
lar,  the  western  part  being  nearly  insoLiled  br  Gcd-  ' 
vink  Bay,  entering  ftmo  the  north,  and  the  Gulf 
H*Clure  from  the  west,  while  In  the  mmA  it  ondi  m 
a  long  and  narrow  peninsala  of  Mty  vonBtaias.  It 
is  indented  by  numerous  gulfs  and  htyt,  be^ntte 
two  stready  mentioned,  and  a  large  rnnnber  of  rirei% 
none  of  wliicb  have  as  yet  been  mnch  explored.  1^ 
deed  the  country  is  still  largely  cloeed  to  the  •miattt. : 
Our  knowledge  baa  only  in  very  recent  times  bemaM. 
definite  even  of  the  coast  lines  (see  behw).  pB|Mt  it] 
very  mountainous,  except  certain  tracu  ni  s«aD|7 
land  which  have  been  formed  by  the  river  Ht^miu, 
The  southern  part  is  hardly  anything  else  Ibsa  ■ 
mountain  range.  It  has  peaks  Ikr  sorpssnag  tbm 
of  Auslralia  in  altitnde,  Mount  Owen  Staslcy  brisg 
18,206  feet ;  Obree,  10,200 ;  Tule  Uoontain,  K» ; 
nuiny  otlim  of  tbe  same  range  a|qiroad^g  linHtf 
elevations.  The  south-west  coast  is  chiefiy  vm^vtti 
of  lof^  limeatone  hills.  Along  the  south-wert  tben 
■re  many  oml-banks.   Kothlng  U  accwately  kam 
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erf  either  tba  mineral  or  regeUble  vealth  of  the  ivUxi- 
or,  the  hostile  wad  ntiring  lutnn  of  the  monntaliuen 
iMTing  hitlMrto  okwed  It  to  the  aatanllat.  It  hu 
been  swd  that  P«pu&  producee  gold,  bat  it  b  u  yet 
uncertain,  and  the  natives  pooaeM  no  omamenta  or 
tools,  except  of  wood,  stone,  and  bone,  but  what  are 
brought  to  them  Awn  Ceram.  Papua  is  clothed 
with  the  moat  Inxuiank  T^^tation,  cocoa-nut,  betel, 
Mgo,  banana,  bread-fmit,  orange,  lemon,  and  other 
frnit>tnea  that  line  the  sluma;  while  in  the  inte- 
rior are  reported  to  be  an  abundance  of  fine  timber 
trees,  aa  the  iron-irood,  ebony,  canary>«ood,  the  wild 
nutmeg,  and  the  masooi,  the  fragrant  bark  of  which  is 
a  leading  article  of  export  from  the  south-west  coast. 
In  some  districta  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  rice  are 
cultivated.  The  flower -garlanded  and  fruit  •bearing 
foresta  are  filled  with  maltitudee  of  the  moat  beautiful 
birda,  of  which  an  variooa  kinds  of  Unto^f-pandise, 
the  enwn-idgeon,  parrot^  loriea,  etc  Fish  are  plea- 
tif^  and  are  either  speared  or  shot  with  Uie  arrow, 
except  at  Hnmboldt  Bay,  where  they  are  caught  with 
nets  made  from  vegetable  flbres,  with  large  shells  at- 
tached aa  sinkers.  The  larger  animals  are  unknown, 
but  wild  swine,  kangaroos,  the  koesi-lnmsi  (a  lund  of 
wooA-eatXanplMitiAil,as  also  a  small  Itindttf  domes- 
tioated  dog  need  In  hunting.  Only  in  tiie  traekleu 
wilda  of  Piqiua  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  fbnnd  the 
birds-of-pandtse,  with  their  marvellous  development 
of  iJumage  and  incomparable  beaufy.  The  exports 
are  m&aooi  barlt,  trepang  or  bAche-de-mer,  tortoise- 
sbella,  pearls,  nutmegs,  birda-of-paradise,  erown-pig- 
eooa,  ebony,  teain,  etc,  which  are  brought  to  the 
islands  of  Sinm,  NanuUotte,  and  Adi,  on  the  soutb- 
weitcoast,  where  they  are  bartaied  to  the  traders  ftora 
Cetam  Itar  hatchets,  rice,  large  beads,  pintad  cottons, 
knives,  earthenware,  iron  pans,  copper,  tobacco,  sago, 
and  other  neccasary  articlea.  The  [ffodace  is  carried 
to  Singapoce  and  tlie  Arroo  Islands.  The  cUoiata  of 
Papoa,  so  £sr  as  it  can  now  be  determined,  la  not  very 
nnheaUhy,  though  the  temperature  varies  greatly,  Uie 
tbamwmatar  samstliBes  indicating  96*^  Fahr.  1^  day 
and  &Uing  to  7»*>  at  nl^  On  the  w»tb.west  coast 
the  east  monsoon  or  rainy  season  begins  abont  tiie 
middle  of  April,  and  ends  in  September;  the  dry  sea- 
son is  from  September  to  April ;  and  on  the  north 
coast  they  are  Just  reversed.  Fever-and-ague  abonnda 
all  along  the  coast,  especially  In  the  southern  portion. 
The  most  healthful  place  thus  far  found  is  Port  Mores- 
by, now  occupied  as  a  mission  station.  It  Is  said 
to  be  free  from  malaria.  Papna  is  surronnded  by 
Gonntless  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
size.  Towards  the  south  is  the  Louisiade  Archipelago, 
ttretching  over  several  degrees  of  longitude,  out  of 
which  Aignan  rises  to  the  height  of  8000  feet,  and 
South-east  Island  to  2500.  Near  the  Great  Bight  is 
Prince  Frederik  Hendrik  Island,  separated  from  the 
maioland  by  the  Princess  Marianne  Strait.  Nania- 
totte,  a  tefbr  island  in  Speelinan  Bay,  in  8°  60'  S. 
lat.  and  183^  66'  E.  long.,  having  good  anchorage  on 
the  west  ude,  and  one  of  the  chief  trading-places  on 
the  coast ;  Aidoena,  at  the  entrance  of  Triton  Bay, 
in  184°  20'  E.  long. ;  and  Adi,  or  Wessels,  to  the  sonth- 
east  of  Cape  Van  dm  Bosch,  are  the  principal  islands 
on  ttw  soDth-west  coast.  Oa  the  north,  at  the  mouth 
of  Gcdvink  Bay,  Ue  the  Scbouten  Islands,  in  186°- 
187°  fiCf  £.  long.,  Mafor,  Jobi,  and  many  of  less  im- 
portance. Salawatti  is  a  large  and  populoos  island  to 
tba  west  of  Papua,  and  further  west  is  Batanta,  sepa- 
Mted  from  Salawatti  Pitt  Strait;  west  and  south 
» the  large  island  of  Misool,  or  Waigamme,  in  1°  45'- 
i°  8'  8.  lat.  and  12d°  80'-190°  81'  E.  long.,  having 
an  area  of  760  square  miles,  and  a  large  population. 
It  is  highly  [Hobable  that  at  no  very  distant  geological 
period  tiie  Arroo,  Misool,  Walgion,  Jobi,  and  other  isl- 
ands formed  part  of  the  mainland  of  Papna,  banks  and 
Bonndings  reached  by  the  lO&Alboin  line  connecting 
tbem  withit. 


This  country  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
commanders  Antonio  d'Abvew  and  SVanotsco  Serram 
in  1611.  It  was  In  part  visited  by  the  Dutch  under 
Schouten  in  1616;  in  1828  their  government  built  a 
fort,  called  Du  Ens,  in  Triton  Bay,  8°  42'  S.  lat  and 
183°  61'  5"  E.  long.,  bat  it  had  to  be  abandoned  after 
a  fbw  years  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  climate.  In 
1771  an  English  officer,  captain  Forrest,  was  sent  by 
the  Bast  India  Company  to  search  fi>r  sidc^^trodnclng 
districts,  and  bs  took  np  Ids  residenra  at  Port  Davey, 
on  the  north-east  coast,  and  there  maintained  conatant 
fViendly  intercoorae  with  the  natives.  Captain  Cook, 
who  visited  the  soutii-west  coast  in  1770,  was  the  sole 
authority  respecting  the  natives  till  1828.  In  1846  a 
British  man-of-war  surveyed  a  part  of  the  Great  Bight ; 
in  1846  others  surveyed  the  Louisiade.  In  1871  the 
exploration  of  the  southern  part  waa  undertaken  by 
captain  Moresl^,  and  to  falm  we  now  owa  most  at 
our  knowledge  of  the  east  end  of  New  Goinoa  and  its 
adjacent  islands  (see  our  reference  to  his  work  below). 
Many  explorations  have  also  been  made  and  are  now 
making  by  the  missionaries.  The  Italian  naturalist 
D'Albertis,  who  returned  from  Papua  in  1678,  is  now 
preparing  retorts  of  bis  obeervatioDS,  and  they  are  to 
bs  supplemented  the  observations  of  the  English 
nstniaUst  Octavlus  Stone ;  but  none  <^  these  explorers . 
will  and  can  do  bo  much  to  enlighten  us  in  respect  to 
New  Guinea  as  the  misdonaries  who  liave  recently 
gone  there.  The  population  of  Papua  and  the  imme- 
diately adjacent  islanda  cannot  of  course  in  our  pres- 
ent unsettled  knowledge  of  it  be  definitely  stated. 
Fktim  wbat  has  been  seen  of  the  country  U  Is  sop- 
posed  to  have  about  800,000  natives.  The  northern 
part  of  the  island  has  been  far  many  years  occa[ded 
by  the  Dutch  settlers  from  the  West  Indies,  and  is 
claimed  by  the  Netherlands.  It  is  that  part  of  Papua 
which  was  formerly  tributary  to  the  sultans  of  Tldors, 
stretching  from  Ci^m  Bonpland,  on  the  east  of  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  fai  140°  47'  E.  long.,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  fiulber  west  and  south-west  to  181°  E. 
long.,  with  the  islands  on  the  coast,  and  is  estimated  to 
have  a  population  of  about  200,000.  The  natives  of 
the  inttfior  have  never  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
at  the  anltana  of  Tidore,  b«t  the  coasts  and  islands  are 
governed  by  rajahs  and  other  cbie&  appointed  by 
them  to  certain  districts  or  kingdoms.  This  power  is 
still  exercised  by  the  sultan  of  Tidore,  bat  anbject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Netherlands  resident  at  Temate. 
The  SOD  them  part  of  Papna,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is 
not  as  yet  claimed  by  any  civilized  power.  The  Aus- 
tralians are  very  mnch  agitated  about  its  possession, 
and  strong  colonial  influence  is  now  seeking  to  fnrther 
the  annexation  scheme  in  Great  Britain.  The  Eng- 
lish press  Is  questioning  the  project,  and  it  is  donbu 
ful  whether  the  occupation  by  the  Dutch  will  be  dis- 
puted.  The  poesession  of  Papua  by  some  European 
power  seoms  almost  a  necessiQr  if  tits  country  la  ever 
to  be  reclaimed  from  barbarism. 

According  to  the  system  of  Bory  de  St.  Vincent, 
the  natives  of  Papua  are  a  race  sprung  from  Neptn- 
nians  and  Oceanians,  in  character,  features,  and  hair 
standing  between  the  Malays  and  Negroes.  Dr.  La- 
tham places  them  under  the  anb-class  Oceanic  Mon- 
golidiB.  D'Albertis  believes  with  Uonibj  and  Gill 
that  the  people  of  Eastern  New  Guinea  an  of  Poly- 
nesian origin  along  the  coast,  but  that  the  indigenous 
PapusDS  are  morally  and  physically  inferior  to  the  in- 
vaders of  their  land.  Those  who  live  on  the  coast  and 
islands  now  go  by  the  name  of  Papuans,  probably  fVom 
the  Malay  word  Papotwah  or  Ponoah-Poewah ,  which 
signifies  cxr/y  or  woolly ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Inte- 
rior are  csll^  Alfo«r$,  The  Papuans  are  of  middle 
statnre  and  well  made,  haye  regular  feat  a  ren,  intelligent 
black  eyes,  small  white  teeth,  curly  hair,  thick  lips,  and 
large  month;  the  nose  is  sharp,  but  flat  beneath,  the 
nostrils  large,  and  the  skin  darii  brown.  Around  Hum- 
boldt  Bay  tiM  men  stab  ^^^^^^^i^n^i^^ 
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which  b  abnodut  In  that  locality.  Ganarally  the  men 

are  b«tter-lookiiig  thun  the  women,  but  neither  are  re- 
piilBively  ugly,  a^  has  been  repeatedly  said.  The  Papu- 
ans of  the  cuust  are  divided  into  small  distinct  tribes, 
frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  when  th«y  plant 
the  paths  to  their  villagea  wilfa  pointed  pieces  of  bam- 
)>oo  or  Nipa  palm,  called  randjoes,  which  run  into  the 
feet  of  a  party  approaching  to  the  attack,  and  make 
wounds  which  are  difficnlt  to  cure.  The  men  bnild 
thfl  hotuea,  hollow  the  tronka  of  tnes  into  canoes,  bunt 
and  fish ;  while  the  women  do  all  the  heaviest  work, 
cultivating  the  fields,  making  mats,  pots,  and  cutting 
wood.  Their  food  consists  of  maize,  sago,  lice,  fish, 
Idrds,  the  flesh  of  wild  pigs,  and  Iruits.  Tha  Alfoers 
of  the  Interior  do  not  differ  much  in  appearance  from 
the  Papnans,  but,  lower  sunk  in  the  aavage  lifb,  are 
independent  nomades,  warlike,  and  said  to  be  in  some 
difltrictfl  cannibals.  They  are  called  by  the  coast  peo- 
ple Wi-eka,  or  monntaineers,  and  bring  down  from  their 
forest  retreats  tbe  fragrant  Hasooi  bark,  nutmegs, 
birds-of-paradise,  and  crown-ptgeons  to  the  coast,  bar- 
tering tbem  for  other  articlea.  Tbe  native*  of  the 
Arfak  and  Amberbakin  luges  are  OM>re  aettled  in  their 
habits,  and  also  cultivate  augar-cane  and  tobacco  as 
articlea  of  commerce,  but  never  bnild  their  bouses  at 
a  lower  level  ttian  a  thousand  feet  from  the  base  of 
the  mountains.  The  people  of  the  south-west  coast 
are  perfectly  bfloest,  open-hearted,  and  trustworthy. 
They  have  no  religious  worship,  though  some  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  according  to  whose  will  they  live, 
act,  and  die,  bnt  to  whom  no  reverence  ia  oflfered. 
They  reckon  time  by  the  arrival  and  departara  of  the 
Ceram  traders,  or  the  beginning  and  ending  of  tbe  dry 
and  nUny  seaMms,  and  number  only  up  to  ten.  Their 
dead  are  buried,  and  after  a  year  or  more  the  bones  are 
taken  up  and  placed  in  tbe  &mily  tomb,  erected  near 
tbe  house,  or  selected  from  the  natural  caverns  in  the 
limestone  rocks.  The  women  cover  tbe  Iowct  part  of 
the  body;  the  men  go  all  but  naked,  have  tbdr  bair 
plaited  or  Mxiled  out,  and  ornamented  with  shells 
and  feathers.  Marriages  are  contracted  early,  and 
are  only  dissolved  by  death,  and  tbe  women  are  chaste 
and  modest.  At  Doreb,  on  the  north  ooast,  the  bride- 
groom leads  the  bride  home,  when  Iter  father  or  near- 
<;&t  male  relative  divides  a  roasted  banana  between 
them,  which  they  eat  together  with  Joined  hands,  and 
tbe  marriage  is  completed.    Tbey  have  no  religion, 


bnt  hdleve  that  die  aool  of  tbe  btber  at  deatt  ntam 

totheson,andtbatoftbemothertotbedangbter.  Tbe 
Papuans  of  Humboldt  Bay  are  farther  advanced  thia 
those  of  any  other  part  of  tbe  island,  carve  wood,  luki 
flshhig-nets,  bnild  good  houses  above  the  wato  of  tbe 
bay,  and  connect  them  with  the  mainland  by  bridgv; 
each  village  baa  also  an  octagonal  temple,  omaBcmtd 
within  and  withoat  with  flgnrea  vt  animals  and  obiceM 
repreaentationB,  titough  nothing  ia  known  of  Odr  n- 
ligion.  The  la^t  temide,  that  of  Tobaldi,  receired 
in  1868  the  present  of  a  Netherlands  flag,  wbicli  ii  fir- 
ing from  ita  spires,  tbe  nativee  little  suspecting  Ihit  it 
is  a  sign  of  asserted  foreign  supremacy.  The  religiMi 
of  these  Papnans  seems  to  consist  mainly  in  tbe  ado- 
ration of  Karowaro,  wooden  idols,  of  wliicb  one  is  td- 
emnly  nmaecrated  wlienever  a  member  of  the  boQ» 
hold  dies.  Their  temples  are  full  of  Images,  appairat- 
ly  symbolical  of  rude  natnia  worship.  Tbey  ban 
dunned  talismans  wlikh  derive  their  efficacy  tm 
being  talked  to. 

All  attempts  of  tbe  sultans  of  Tidore  to  intro^oct 
the  Uoliammedan  Teli(poD  into  I'apua  iwre  failed 
Cfariatianlty  was  firat  introdnead  hi  the  ■otthns  par 
tibn  in  1866,  on  the  island  of  Msiirawama.  to  ttie  csil 
of  Doreb  bartior,  by  llw  German  mis^onariee  Otlsv 
and  Gieaxler.  Tbey  did  not,  however,  remain  kng, 
and  New  Guinea  may  be  said  to  be  dependent 
Christian  teaching  on  the  misfitonarics  sent  thitber  if 
tbe  London  Chnrcb  Uissionary  Society  nne  1»71. 
The  founder  of  this  mission  is  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Unmv, 
for  many  years  a  laborer  in  tbe  Polynesian  cooatiy. 
Ha  began  the  work  at  Damley  Island  July  8, 1K1. 
and  the  misalon  there  lias  prospered  beyond  tte  noft 
sanguine  expectations.  The  people  now  generally 
observe  tbe  Sabbath  and  attend  service,  and  the  km 
and  puperetidous  practices  of  heatbendom  have  diup> 
peared  from  among  the  iDhabitaots  of  that  island.  Oa 
Aug.  24, 1878,  a  school  was  opened.  Many  of  tbe  as- 
tives,  however,  still  continue  tbe  peealiar  dirptiltin 
of  their  departed — cnetoms  which  seem  to  In^  tbn 
to  countries  far  remote  and  ages  hmg  gone  1^. 
stead  of  burying  their  dead  out  of  their  ri^t,  Ibr 
are  accDstonwd  to  preserve  them.  Tbe  more  eorrvp- 
tible  parts  ore  removed,  and  tbe  body  is  Untehti 
upon  a  wooden  frame,  to  which  it  is  fastened,  and  \iai 
is  placed  in  an  erect  position  and  mated  til)  all  tbe 
juices  of  tbe  body  are  dried  np ;  and  when  this  is  efr 
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Acted  it  kMps  for  generations.  MUdons  «re  now  ee- 
faibluhed  »l»o  at  the  a^Jobiii^  islande  ■  Stephen  and 
Mnnray,  Bampton  »nd  Tunao.   At  Hnmy  Iiland  the 

first  Christian  church  In  Pi^hw  waa  erected  in  1874. 
The  headquarters  of  this  mlseion  is  at  Port  Moresby, 
and  there  the  work  has  prospered  gloriously.  Anoth- 
er important  place  on  the  mainland  is  Mamananu,  but 
the  work  has  had  to  be  temporarily  abandiuied  there 
nn  accoant  of  the  unwholesome  cUmite,  At  Katao, 
where  a  miauon  was  begun  in  1871,  the  laborers  were 
murdered,  and  there  has  not  yet  been  any  attempt 
made  to  renew  the  work.  The  Revs.  S.  Hacfarlane 
and  W.  6.  Lewes  are  now  the  principal  missionaries 
in  New  Gninea,  and  they  are  active  in  explorations  as 
tretl  as  in  Christian  labors.  Very  interesting  reports 
from  these  men  may  be  read  in  the  Londtm  Acaden^, 
Dec  18,  1876 ;  Ajffil  15,  1876.  See  Moresby,  Hew 
OmttaaadPoisnena  (Lond.  1876);  Muiray, Pa^mwo 
aitd  Seto  Guima  (New  York,  1876,  ISno) ;  Tke  Lamm 
Hcmr  tor  August,  etc.,  167S.  These  descriptions  sn> 
persede  all  former  writings  on  {^pua,  and  we  there- 
fure  do  not  refer  to  older  publications.  Lawson's 
Wanderii^  m  Interior  q/* A'eio  Guinea  (Lond.  1876) 
is  regarded  as  a  fraud.  The  author  probably  never 
saw  Papua  or  iU  inhabitanU  (see  £dinb.  Bee.  Oct  1876, 
art.  Tu  i  July,  1876,  art.  ix).  (J.  H.  W.) 
Papyma.   See  Papbb-bbbd. 

ParabaptlBiii  (jrapa^ilnTtoiia),  bapUsm  In  pii- 
vate  hooses  or  conventicles,  which  is  fteqnentiy  con- 
demned in  the  canons  of  andent  councils  under  this 
name. 

Parable,  a  word  derived  firom  the  Greek  verb 
xopa/juAXM,  which  signifies  to  mt  ndt  by  tide,  and 
thus  ooBkea  easily  to  have  attached  to  it  the  Idea  of 

doing  so  for  the  purpose  of  eomparitm.  A  parable 
therefore  is  literally  a  placing  beside,  a  comparison,  a 
similitude,  an  illustration  of  one  subject  by  another. 
Parables  or  fables  are  fuund  in  the  literatnre  of  most 
nations.  They  were  called  by  the  Greeks  alvot^  and 
the  Bomans  ,/Uiifis.  In  the  fbllowing  dleooasion 
we  avail  oorsalves  to  a  consider^le  extent  of  the  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject  in  Smith's  and  Fairbalm's  Bible 
J)iai(maria.    See  Fiod&b. 

1.  Signification  ofthe  Temu  w  the  Oris^maL—"  Par- 
able" is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  following 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words. 

1.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  answers  to  ^ti^,  matkM, 

usually  rendered  "  proverb,"  which  denotes  (a)  an  ob- 

•enre  or  enigmatical  saying,  e.  g.  Psa.  xlix,  4 : 

■'  I  wfU  Incline  mtue  ear  to  a  partMt; 
I  will  open  my  dark  m^/tng  npmi  the  harp  ;*> 

Pta.  Ixxviii,  3 : 

"I  win  open  my  month  In  tpuraiU; 
I  will  ntter  dart  wtrfnga  of  old." 

(h)  It  a^ifie*  a  flctltloiu  narrative,  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  truth  In  a  less  oflbnslve  or  more 
engaging  form  than  that  of  direct  assertion.  Of  this 
sort  is  the  parable  by  which  Nathan  reproved  David 
{2  Sum.  xii,  2,  3) ;  that  in  which  Jotham  exposed  tbe 
fully  of  the  Shechemites  (Judg.  ix,  7-15);  and  that 
addressed  by  Jehoash  to  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv,  9, 10). 
To  this  class  also  belong  the  parables  of  Christ,  (c) 
A  discoorse  expressed  in  figurative,  poetical,  or  high- 
ly ornamented  diction  is  called  a  parable.  Thus  It  is 
said,  *'  Balaam  took  ap  his  parable"  (Numb,  xxiii,  7) ; 
and,  "Job  continued  his  parable"  (Job  xxvii,  1). 
Under  this  general  and  wider  signidcatlon  the  two 
former  classes  may  not  impn^ierly  be  included.  See 
I'bovbbb. 

2.  In  tiia  New  Testament  it  is  employed  by  oar 
translators  as  the  rendering  of  irapa^oX^  (derived  as 
above),  a  word  which  seems  to  have  a  more  restricted 
signification  than  the  above  Hebrew  term,  being  geo- 
enlly  employed  In  the  second  sense  mentioned  above, 
vis  to  dmoto  a  fictitiona  narrative,  under  which  is 


veiled  some  important  truth.  It  has  been  supposed, 
indeed,  that  some  of  the  parables  ottered  by  onr  Sav- 
iour narrate  real  and  not  Petitions  events ;  but  wheth- 
er this  was  the  case  or  not  is  a  point  of  little  conse- 
quence. The  fact  that  in  one  instance  only  (the  par- 
able of  Laxams  and  "Dives")  an  actnal  name  is  given 
— though  probably  but  a  conventional  one  commonly 
indicative  of  a  class — Is  evidence  that  our  Lord  had  no 
particular  Individual  in  view.  Each  vi  his  parables, 
however,  was  eetmAUlii  true;  it  was  true  to  human 
nature,  and  nothing  more  was  necessary.  Another 
meaning  which  the  word  oocanonally  bears  in  the 
New  Testament  is  that  of  a  tgpe  or  emblem,  as  in  Heb, 
ix,  9,  where  -Kapa^aikii  is  rendered  in  onr  version  fig- 
ure. According  to  Hacknight,  the  word  in  Heb.  iXy 
19  has  the  same  meaning,  but  this  is  probably  Incor- 
rect.   See  EiiBLBK. 

Tbe  word  -wapa^okii  therefore  does  not  of  itself 
imply  a  narrative.  The  Juxtaposition  of  two  things, 
differing  in  most  points,  but  agreeing  in  some,  is  Buffl> 
cient  to  bring  the  comparison  thus  produced  within 
the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  vapafioKu  of  Greek 
rhetoric  need  not  be  more  than  the  simplest  argument 
from  analogy.  "Yon  would  not  choose  pilots  or  atii- 
letes  by  lot ;  why  then  shonld  yon  choose  statesmen  ?" 
(Aristot.  Rka.  ii,  20).  In  Helledatic  Greek,  however, 
it  acquired  a  wider  meaning,  coextenrive  with  that  of 
the  above-mentioned  Hebrew  mosA^  for  which  the 
Sept.  writers,  iritii  hardly  an  exception,  make  it  the 
equivalent  That  word  {_—timHtude),  as  was  natural 
in  the  language  of  a  people  who  had  never  reduced 
rhetoric  to  an  art,  had  a  large  range  of  application, 
and  was  applied  (as  seen  above)  sometimes  to  tbe  short- 
est proverbs  (1  Sam.  z,  12 ;  xxiv,U;  SCfaron.TiI,20), 
sometimes  to  dark  pn^etle  utterances  (Nnmb.  xxiU, 
7, 18 ;  xxiv,  8 ;  £zek.  xx,  49),  sometimes  to  enigmatic 
maxims  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  2 ^  Prov.  i,  6),  or  metaphors  ex- 
panded into  a  narrative  (Ezek.  xii,  22).  In  Ecclesias- 
ticus  the  word  occurs  with  a  striking  frequency,  and,  as 
will  he  seen  hereafter,  its  use  by  the  Son  of  Sirach 
throws  light  on  the  poritton  occn[M  by  parables  in  (Hir 
Lord's  teaching.  In  the  N.  T.  itself  the  wwd  is  need 
with  a  like  latitude.  While  attached  roost  frequenUy 
to  the  illustrations  which  have  given  it  a  special  mean- 
ing, it  isalsoapplied  to  a  short  saying  like  "Phydcian, 
heal  thyself  (Luke  iv,  28},  to  a  mere  comparison  with- 
out a  narrative  (Matt,  xxiv,  82),  to  the  figurative  char- 
acter of  the  Levitical  ordinances  (Heb.  ix,  9),  or  of 
single  facts  in  patriarchal  history  (Heb.  xi,  19).  Tbe 
later  history  ofthe  word  is  not  without  interest.  Mato- 
ralized  In  Latin,  chiefly  through  the  Vulgate  or  earlier 
versions,  it  loses  gradually  the  original  idea  of  figura- 
tive speech,  and  is  used  for  speech  of  any  kind,  Medi- 
ttval  Latin  gives  ns  the  strange  form  of  paraboktre, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  technical  Greek  word  in 
the  Romance  languages  are  parler,  pa>-ol»,  parola, 
p^ahnu  (£Hei,  Somem.  WMnh.  s.  v.  Panda).  Sea 

SiMILB. 

n.  Dffinitim  and  TKMiefioM. — From  the  above  ex- 
aminations we  are  prepared  to  find  the  word  flwqnentiy 
used  both  by  the  evangelists  and  by  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  with  reference  to  instructions  of  Christ  which 
we  should  call  simply  figurative,  or  metaphorical,  or 
proverbial.  In  Lake  vi,  89  we  read,  "Anid  he  spake 
a  parable  unto  them,  Can  the  blind  lead  tiu'blindr 
Shall  they  not  both  fall  into  the  ditch  ?"  (comp,  tiatt 
XV,  14, 16,  where  Peter  speaks  of  tbe  saying  as  "thb 
parable").  In  Hark  vii,  17,  after  Jeena  bad  taught 
that  not  the  things  entering  into,  but  those  coming  out 
of  a  man  defile  him,  we  are  told  that,  "  when  he  was 
entered  into  the  house  from  the  people,  his  disciples 
asked  him  concerning  the  pamUe ;"  and,  in  Luke  xiv, 
7,  the  warning  against  taMng  the  chief  seats  at  table 
is  introduced  as  "a  pamUe  put  forth  to  those  which 
were  bidden."  In  all  these  sayings  of  our  Lord,  how- 
ever, it  is  obvious  that  the  germ  of  a  parable  is  con- 
tained.  We  have  only  tSy^^^ig^j^^g^^ven 
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tu,  and  we  1ut«  the  perfect  stoiy.  Two  blind  men, 
fiir  example,  ore  seen  leading  each  other  along  the 
road,  and,  after  atniggllng  tat  »  time  with  the  diffi- 
eolUea  of  doing  ao,  botit  fkll  Into  the  ditch  bjr  the  way- 
side. A  para  and  nt^le^fdrited  man  takes  bU  food 
with  nnwasbed  hands,  while  a  hypocrite  and  oppresaor 
of  the  poor  in  careful  to  cleanse  them  before  he  eats ; 
Iwth  rise  up  ftma  table  and  return,  the  one  to  bis  career 
of  benevolence,  the  other  to  his  wrongs  and  his  Injus- 
tice :  which  is  the  one  doserring  condemnation  ?  The 
banquet  is  spread,  a  vain  gaert  antera  and  takai  the 
hllfhest  seat,  a  meritorious  bnt  humble  ona  follows  and 
tdkes  tbe  lowest,  the  master  of  the  house  notes  the  im- 
propriety,  and  reqoeats  tbe  former  to  go  down,  tbe 
latter  to  come  up,  the  attention  of  the  whole  company 
is  directed  to  them,  tbe  one  is  shamed,  tbe  other  Is 
honored.  Thus  ta  each  case  we  bare  the  substance, 
•Itbon^  not  the  tana,  of  the  parable ;  in  eneh  an  In- 
cident of  common  life  is  employed  for  the  Qlastradon 
of  higher  tmtb.  Bnt  while  comparison  is  thus  tbe 
general  meaning  of  the  word  before  ns,  it  baa  acquired 
a  special  sense  in  distinction  from  thoee  other  words, 
similitude,  metaphor,  allegory,  fiible,  etc.,  which  also 
imply  cnnparisoo.  Let  us  endeavor  to  distinguish  it 
tnm  these. 

1.  The  parable  is  not  a  mere  «Mmttuds,  in  which  the 
mind  rests  simply  upon  tbe  points  of  agrMment  be- 
tween two  things  tluU  are  compared,  and  experienoaa 
that  pleasure  which  is  always  aflbrded  by  tbe  discovery 
of  resemblances  between  things  that  differ.  In  such  s 
case  twtb  terms  of  tbe  similitude  must  be  ennnciated, 
and  tbe  pleasure  springing  from  their  agreement  ia  all 
that  tbe  speaker  or  writer  looks  to  as  what  will  lend 
fbrco  to  his  lutmetlooi.   See  Siwilitddb. 

i.  Nor  Is  tbe  panlde  a  mere  metcpior,  in  which  a 
wiffd,  familiar  to  ns  in  the  r^oa  of  sensible  experi- 
ence, and  denoting  some  object  possessed  of  particular 
properties,  is  transferred  to  another  object  belonging 
to  a  more  elevated  region,  in  order  that  the  former  may 
impart  to  as  a  fuller  and  livelier  idea  of  tbe  properties 
which  tbe  latter  ought  to  possess.  Wan  we  to  speak 
of  tbe  Word  of  God  as  «  aaad  we  might  be  aaid  to  use 
a  metafdioT,  but  hi  that  ease  we  tnmafer  tbe  properties 
of  the  seed  to  the  Wwd;  tb*  aeed  itself,  having  sog- 
gested  the  particular  property  upon  which  we  wish  to 
dwell,  vanishea  from  our  thou^ts.  But  when  as  a 
part  of  instruction  by  parable  we  use  the  same  expres- 
sion, the  idea  of  the  seed  abides  with  un,  and  tbe  keep- 
ing before  our  minds  of  its  actual  history,  that  we  may 
aaesnd  ftam  it  into  another  sphere,  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  mental  pcooeaa  tbrougb  which  w«  pass.  See 
Uktaphor. 

8.  It  is  more  difficult  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
parable  and  aU^ory.  It  can  hardly  Iw  (as  in  Trench, 
CM  the  Parablet,  p.  S)  that  in  tbe  latter  there  is  a  trans- 
ference of  tbe  qualities  and  properties  of  the  thing  sig- 
nifying to  the  thing  signified,  ao  that  the  mind  blends 
the  two  together,  while  in  tbe  former  It  keeps  them 
■eparate.  This  distinction  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that 
an  allegor}'  is  only  an  extended  metaphor,  an  idea  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  correct,  for  the  allegory  seems  to 
differ  from  the  metaphor  enpecially  in  this,  that  no 
transference  of  qualities  and  properties  takes  place. 
In  the  allegory  tbe  circumstances  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  nmain  in  their  real  or  aupposed 
existence;  tbe  mind  does  not,  as  in  metaphor,  rest  at 
once  in  tbe  final  object  of  ttioaght,  and  only  travel 
backwards  to  the  figure  employed  for  giving  liveliness 
to  the  representation,  in  order  that  it  may  fill  ont 
its  idea  of  the  higher  by  recalling  tbe  attributes  of  tbe 
lower.  It  starts  from  the  fects,  whether  real  or  imag- 
inary, which  form  the  basis  of  tbe  slmllitnde  it  em- 
ploys ;  it  leaves  them  as  they  ara ;  and  only  hastens 
to  til*  conclusion  that  a  corresponding  order  of  things 
is  to  be  found  in  the  other  sphere  to  which  it  ascends. 
The  allegory  thus  corresponds  strictly  to  what  is  in- 
ured in  tbe  derivation  of  the  word.   It  Is  the  teach- 


ing of  one  thing  by  another  thing,  of  a  secmd  by  i 
first ;  a  similari^  of  properties  ia  supposed  to  exist,  i 
like  course  of  events  to  be  traceable  in  both ;  bet  Ac 
first  doea  not  pass  off  in  the  seamd ;  the  two  nwta 
distinct.  Viewed  in  this  light,  allegory,  fai  its  vite 
sense,  may  be  regarded  as  s  genos,  of  which  tbe  hiit, 
the  parable,  and  what  we  commonly  call  sllegafT  are 
species.  It  only  remains  tm  ns,  therefore,  to  doIr  tbe 
differences  of  these. 

4.  Between yhfrfe  and  parable  die  dilfereaee  sppsn 
to  be  determined  by  tbe  object  which  tbey  semal^ 
propose.  It  is  tlie  bnrinees  ^MTthe  fhble  to  cnftm  aah 
some  prudential  maxim,  some  common-sense  iciac^ 
some  wise  saw  founded  on  the  experience  of  ^Wld, 
and  to  do  this  in  soch  a  way  as  stiall  awaken  sarim 
and  pleasnra.    Hence  it  deals  mainly  with  [Jasts  or 
the  lower  animals,  and,  by  dothing  tiiem  with  all  th 
powers  of  reflection  which  lie  within  tbe  compvs  sf  ib 
aim,  it  gives  not  mily  intereat  bnt  fbrce  to  its  Imn. 
If  even  anlmala  or  plants,  we  reason,  can  dif|diT 
prudence  or  be  tbe  vtctims  of  such  fblly,  bow  mtck 
more  ought  we,  with  our  higher  powers,  to  exhibit  tht 
one  or  to  avoid  the  other?    The  parable  has  a  nofaltr 
end.    It  would  teach  either  religions  or  high  nnl 
truth.    It  deals  with  the  loftiest  aspect  at  sun's  br- 
ing, with  the  nobler  side  of  his  character,  with  Us  n- 
lation  not  to  mere  eutfaly  espariaMe,  bat  to  a  qfaftoL 
an  idaal  worid.   Hence  it  cannot  admit  faito  hs  tim 
those  actors  in  which  tbe  fable  mainly  delights.  Tk  , 
lesaon  which  it  would  enforce  is  too  sdcmn  for  tkiL 
It  would  Jar  upon  our  sense  of  propriety,  and  would  be  ; 
unnatural.    That  such  actors  should  appesr  Id  tb*  { 
feUe  produces  no  feeling  of  incongruity,  becsne  «  i 
know  that  there  is  a  ride  of  oar  nature  wUcb  iipa-  i 
seased  In  common  wMi  ns  1^  the  beaito  of  the  Ml  j 
Bnt  it  is  not  so  with  that  ude  of  it  which  the  psnbk  | 
would  instruct,  and  to  introduce  ther^m  tht  lonr  I 
animals  as  our  instructors  there  would  be  to  desti^  | 
our  sense  of  what  chiefly  dlstingoisbes  ns  tton  An. 
and  would  only  produce  disgust.    The  tormtnwi  <( 
what  has  been  said  may  still  further  appear  if  we 
rider  tliat  we  would  take  no  offence  at  a  paiafak  ii 
which  angels  wen  actors,  because,  whatever  pcau 
of  diflferenee  there  may  exist  between  tbe  bansi  sad 
angelic  natnre,  they  agree  in  this,  that  tbey  are  fiitri 
for  moving  amid  tbe  same  spiritual  realities,  u4 
cherishing  the  same  sfMritual  emotions.    Tbwe  o»  : 
siderations  will  also  show  ns  that,  while  a  bbk  wn  | 
proceed  upon  facts  palpably  fictitioas,  the  panUe  as  , 
only  proQMd  upon  tboso  which  ate  or  mi^  be  tne.  Ii 
deals  io  much  with  tbe  severe  majesty  <^tmtb^H 
cannot  accept  the  aid  of  anything  plainly  fajee.   H  ■ 
the  truthfulness,  in  short,  of  tbe  lower  side  of  tbe  n^ 
resontation  that  makes  it  the  fitting  vehicle  for  the  <«■ 
veyance  of  the  higher.    Thns  also  we  remark,  ia 
elusion  upon  this  point,  that  tbo  parable  mi^rttsfcetb* 
placoofthefeble,butnottbefHbleoftbepantila.  Ai 
to  Iho  distinction  again  between  the  paiaUe  aad  tis 
alUgorg  cotmnon^  to  caUed,  It  Is  probably  to  be 
in  this,  that  the  latter  is  tbe  offxprii^;  simply  of  a  poll- . 
ical  imagination,  while  the  former  is  ocnversaat  «U 
tiie  actual  realities  of  life.    See  Fablb. 

Tbos  distinguished  both  fhim  rimilitude  and  uMa- 
plwr,  and  regarded  as  a  species  of  allegoiy,  tbe  psttblt 
may  be  said  to  be  a  story  wbicb,«itber  tne  at  poM«*- 
ing  all  the  appearance  of  tmtb,  axUbltt  in  tbe 
of  natural  human  life  a  procesa  paralM  to  oat  wtttb 
exists  in  the  Ideal  and  s|4ritnal  world.  It  dilfcn  frs 
the  "story"  of  die  modem  romantic  talediiefly  in  tbe 
fact  that  its  incidents  are  drawn  frota  orAKorj  li^, 
while  the  latter  deals  with  nnusnal  aad  msrv^kuj 
om^nctnres,  such  as  ramly  If  ever  occur  in  rtali?-' 
The  moral  effect  tber^ore  is  very  dififcreat.  SwAl- 

LBGOnT. 

III.  Ut  ofParahita  hf  ow  Zartf.— It  will  bdp  m. 
however,  still  further  to  nndaratand  tlw  meaning  of  tbs 
paraUe,  and  lbU|ijl^Jfjgpift!!>QOOl|#^^  «f  taiti^ 
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if  we  cons>d«T  the  grooDdt  upon  which  its  power  to  La> 
■tnwt  us  rests.  Fw  that  power  is  not  8inipl}r  depend- 
ent upon  the  pleaanre  which  an  aptly  chosen  simili- 
mde  ilwmyB  affords.  It  is  rather  dependent  opon  the 
tmth,  of  which  we  become  gradually  more  sensible  as 
0117  Hews  of  religion  rise,  that  the  whole  of  nature  and 
prorideDce,  the  whole  constitiition  of  human  life,  and 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  prepress  both  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  society,  spring  from  one  God,  and  are 
maintained  by  him.  AU  ontward  things  thus  become 
transfigured  to  ns — are  not  merely  what  they  are  to 
the  bodily  eyes,  bat  an  pregnant  with  s  fiiUer  nean- 
ing,  colored  with  a  richer  Ugbt  to  the  eye  of  fidth. 
Beneath  the  outward  we  see  the  inward ;  twneath  the 
material,  the  spiritoal ;  beneath  the  visiUe,  the  invisi- 
ble ;  beneath  the  tempml,  the  eternal.  Everywhere 
the  same  perfections  of  God's  being,  the  same  rules 
nf  his  goremmenti  appear.  We  feel  ourselves  placed 
in  the  midst  of  •  gniod  banwrnloiiB  system,  all  tbe 
lines  ot  which  sfffing  fnra  the  same  centre,  and  ret  am 
to  it  again.  Whatever  lesson,  therefore,  is  associated 
with  any  one  part  of  the  Almighty's  works  or  ways, 
comes  to  us  with  the  weight,  not  of  that  one  part  only, 
but  of  all.  If  God  reveal  himself  in  this  way  here,  he 
will  reveal  himsdf,  we  fsMoo,  in  this  way  elsewhere. 
We  call  in  the  nnivefse  to  bear  witness  to  the  tmth 
which  we  may  be  considering ;  and  we  rest  in  the  as- 
snranee  that,  conid  we  explore  it  all,  we  sbonld  find 
analogoua  principles  at  work  In  it. 

It  may  be  said  indeed  that  this  view  of  parables  is 
Christian,  and  that  our  Lord's  parables  were  addressed 
to  Jews.  The  statement  is  tme.  The  feeling  which 
we  have  expressed  belongs,  in  Its  most  developed  form, 
to  Christiant^  alone.  In  its  tboronghnees  mad  oom- 
pletenesBitwasibmtmvealedbiChrirt.  Healonehas 
fawght  US  to  behold  in  everything  the  tokens  of  onr 
heavenly  FaAer's  presence,  and  yet  to  avoid  tbe  pan- 
theistic error  of  merging  the  Father  in  bis  works. 
But  although  fully  developed  only  in  Christianity,  this 
lesson  was  one  aim  of  Jadaisro.  The  Jew  believed  In 
a  personal  God,  and  looked  npon  the  world  as  his  handi- 
work. What  be  lacked  was  that  well-giouBded  belief 
In  the  love  of  God  which  ooold  alone  guide  him  through 
tbe  many  perplexitiee  and  reconcile  the  many  appar- 
ent contradictiona  by  which  he  was  surroonded.  StOl 
he  knew  enough  to  make  him  in  a  great  degree  alive 
to  this  power  of  the  parable.  Further,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  onr  Lord,  as  the  great  Teacher  of  man, 
CO  old  not,  while  he  sought  to  be  understood  by  the 
Jew,  be  limited  In  hb  tMcblng  by  the  oi^dty  of  the 
Jew  to  andotstand.  He  bad  to  speak  fbr  all  ages,  and 
all  stages  of  advancement ;  for  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
for  the  carnal,  for  full-grown  men  as  well  as  babes. 
More  than  all,  we  most  remember  that  in  his  teaching 
the  Saviour  had  to  present  A*nt«e{^— that  his  lessons 
were  not  like  those  of  an  ordinary  teacher,  who  may 
be  more  or  lest  tan^t  bj  others  to  apeak  what  he  him- 
selfiinot.  Christ  was  to  embody  In  himself  tbe  hlgb- 
est  conoeptioa  of  Christianity.  He  was  to  exbiUt 
our  Gutb  in  living  reality,  by  showing  bow  he  himself 
felt  and  lived — ^how  be  himself  looked  on  heaven  and 
earth,  on  God  and  man.  Therefore,  even  althoagb  the 
Jew  might  have  been  less  favmbly  aitoated  than  be 
was  for  owning  this  particular  element  of  the'  pmble's 
power,  snch  m  method  of  instruction  would  still  have 
possessed  a  divine  and  beaotiftil  appropriateness  in 
the  lips  of  Jeens. 

To  understand  the  relation  of  the  parables  of  tbe 
Gospels  to  our  Lord's  teachings,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  oee  made  of  them  by  previous  or  contemporary 
teachers.  We  have  snffident  evidence  that  tfaey  were 
frequently  employed  by  them  (see  Horwlts,  Hebrw 
TaUi,  Land.  1826;  N.  T.  1847;  Levi,  PamboU  dai 
liM  rofiniKfies,  Florence,  1861).  Tfaey  appear  tn- 
qoently  in  the  Gemara  and  HIdraah  (comp.  Lightfoot, 
ffor.  Beb.  m  Matt,  ziii,  8;  Joet,  JtideHthtm,  U,  S16), 
snd  are  ascribed  to  HUM,  Shammai,  and  other  great 


rabbins  of  tbe  two  preceding  centuries.  The  pane* 
gyric  passed  upoa  the  graat  rabbi  Heir,  that  after  his 
death  men  ceased  to  speak  paraUes,  implies  that  op  to 
that  time  there  had  been  a  enccession  of  teachers  more 
or  less  distinguished  for  them  (Seta,  fol,  49,  in  Joet, 
Judentium,  U,  87;  Lightfoot,  I,  c).  Later  Jewish 
writers  have  seen  In  thia  employment  of  parables  a 
condescension  to  the  ignorance  of  tbe  great  mass  of 
mankind,  who  cannot  be  taught  otherwise.  For  them, 
as  for  women  or  children,  pwrables  are  the  natural  and 
fit  method  of  iBstnKtfoa  (MiUmouideB,  FMa  UoA, 
p.  Si,  in  Wetstein,  On  Malt,  ziii),  and  the  same  view  is 
taken  by  Jerome  as  accounting  for  tbe  common  use 
of  parables  in  Syria  and  Palestine  (Bienm.  /n  Matt, 
xviii,  28).  It  may  be  qnestioned,  however,  whether 
this  represents  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  rabbins 
of  our  Lwd's  time.  Tbe  language  of  the  Son  of  Si- 
Tvcb  confines  tiiem  to  the  scribs  who  devotes  hlmsslf 
to  study.  They  are  at  onoe  his  i^oiy  and  bis  reward 
(Ecclus,  zzzix,  S,  8).  Of  all  who  eat  bread  by  the 
sweat  at  their  brow,  of  the  great  mass  of  men  in  cities 
and  oonntry,  it  is  written  that  "they  shall  not  be 
found  where  parables  are  spoken"  (xxxviii,  88).  For 
these,  therefore.  It  is  probable  that  tbe  Scribes  and 
teachers  uf  the  law  bad  simply  rules  and  precepts, 
often  perhaps  burdensome  and  iqipiesMTe  (Matt,  xxiii, 
8,  t),  fimnuls  of  prayer  (Luke  zi,  1),  appointed  times 
of  fosting  and  boors  of  devotion  (UaA  li,  18).  They, 
who  would  not  even  eat  with  oommon  people  (comp. 
Wetstein  and  Lampe,  0»  John  vii,  49),  cared  little  to 
give  even  as  much  as  this  to  the  "  people  of  the  earth," 
whom  they  soomed  as  **  knowing  not  the  law,"  a  brute 
herd  for  whom  they  could  have  no  sympathy.  For 
their  own  sebohra  they  bad,  aecording  to  their  indl> 
vidnal  ebwacter  and  power  of  thonght,  the  casuistiy 
with  which  tbe  Mishna  is  for  tbe  most  part  filled,  or 
the  parables  whkh  here  and  there  give  tokens  of  some 
deeper  indgfat.  The  parable  was  imtde  the  instrument 
for  teaching  the  young  disciple  to  discern  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  of  which  the  "accursed"  multitude  were 
Igaoraot.  Tbe  teaching  of  our  Lord  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry  was  In  eveiy  way  the  oppodte  ot 
this.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  the  "  words  of  grace"  which  he  spake,  "notM 
tiie  Scribes."  Beatitudes,  laws,  promises,  were  utter- 
ed distinctiy,  not  indeed  without  similitudes,  but  with 
similitudes  that  explained  themselves.  So  fw  some 
months  he  taught  in  the  synagogues  and  on  the  eea^ 
shore  of  Galilee,  as  he  had  before  taught  in  Jerusalem, 
and  as  y«t  witbont  a  paiable.  Bnt  than  there  comes 
«  ehuge.  Tbe  direct  teadifcig  was  met  with  scorn, 
unbelief,  hardness,  and  he  seems  for  atime  to  abandon 
it  for  that  which  took  the  form  of  parables.  Theques* 
tion  of  the  disciplee  (Matt,  xiii,  10)  fanplies  that  they 
were  astonished.  Their  Master  was  no  longer  pro- 
claiming the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  as  before.  He 
was  ISklling  back  into  one  at  least  of  the  forms  of  tab* 
binic  teaching  (oomp.  Sch5ttgen*s  Hor.  HA.  vol.  ii, 
*'Cfaristns  Rabbinorum  Summus"),  He  was  speak- 
ing to  the  multitude  in  the  parables  and  dark  saybigs 
wUch  the  rabbins  reserved  for  their  chosen  disciples. 
Here,  for  them,  were  two  grounds  for  wonder.  Here, 
for  us,  Is  tbe  key  to  tbe  explanation  which  he  gave, 
that  he  had  chosen  this  form  of  teachtaig  becanae  tbe 
people  were  sfdritnally  blind  and  deaf  (Matt  xiii,  18), 
and  in  order  thqr  might  remabi  so  (Mark  Iv,  1^ 
Two  interpretations  have  been  given  cd'  these  words ; 
(a.)  Si»ritual  truths,  it  has  been  said,  are  in  themselves 
hard  and  uninviting.  Men  needed  to  be  won  to  tbem 
by  that  which  was  more  attractive.  Tbe  parable  was 
an  instrument  of  education  for  those  who  were  children 
in  age  or  character.  For  this  reason  it  was  chosen  by 
the  Divine  Teaeher,  as  fobles  and  stories,  "adminicnht 
imbedllitatis"  (Seneca,  EpiU.  MX  have  been  chosen 
by  bnman  teachers  (Cbrysostom,  Bom.  m  J<Atmn.  84), 
Q>)  Others,  again,  have  seen  in  this  use  of  parables 
sometbbg  of  a  penal  chaiftf^^  ^^A^fTf^^M^ 
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mItw  agunst  the  truth,  and  thtrefon  it  i<  hid  from 
their  eye*,  prewnted  to  them  io  fbmu  in  which  it  is 
not  easy  for  them  to  recognise  it.  To  the  inner  circle 
of  the  chosen  it  ia  given  to  know  the  mysterlej  of  the 
kingdom  of  Qod.  To  those  who  are  without,  all  then 
thin^  are  done  in  parables.  Neither  view  is  wholly 
eatisfactor}-.  Each  contains  a  partial  troth.  All  ex- 
perience abowB,  _}Ir«(,  that  parables  do  attract,  and, 
when  once  undentood,  are  sure  to  be  remembered; 
teeom^,  that  men  may  listen  to  them  and  see  that 
thcQ''  bim  a  meaning,  and  yet  never  care  to  ask  what 
that  meaidng  Is.  Tbalr  worth,  aa  inatmnMnu  of 
teaching,  Ilea  in  tbelr  being  at  once  a  test  of  character, 
and  in  their  presenting  each  form  of  cliaracter  with 
that  which,  as  a  penalty  or  blessing,  is  adapted  to  it. 
They  withdraw  tlie  light  from  those  who  love  dark- 
ness. They  protect  the  troth  which  they  enshrine 
tnm  the  mockery  of  the  soofiiur.  They  leave  some- 
fliing  even  with  the  careless  whkh  may  be  interpreted 
and  undentood  afterwaids.  l^ey  reveal,  oo  the  other 
band,  the  seekers  after  truth.  These  ask  the  meaning 
of  the  parable,  will  not  rest  till  the  teacher  has  ex- 
plained it,  are  led  step  by  step  to  the  laws  of  Interpre- 
tation, BO  that  they  can  ^'understand  all  parables," 
and  then  pass  on  into  the  higher  region  In  which  para- 
bles are  no  longer  necesaaty,  but  all  things  are  spoken 
plainly.  In  tUa  way  the  parable  did  ita  work,  fcnnd 
ont  the  fit  hearera  and  led  tiiem  on.  It  la  tiao  to  be 
remembered  that  even  after  this  self-Imposed  law  of 
reserve  and  reticence,  the  teaching  of  Christ  presented 
a  nurvellouB  contrast  to  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of 
the  Scribes.  The  mode  of  education  was  changed,  but 
the  work  of  teaching  or  edaeating  was  not  for  a  mo- 
ment given  np^  and  the  aptest  acbolara  mn  fonnd  in 
thoea  whom  the  received  system  would  have  altogether 
shut  out. 

If  we  test  the  parables  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
rules  above  laid  down,  we  shall  not  find  them  wanting 
in  any  excellence  belonging  to  this  species  of  compo- 
sition. What  can  Im  more  forcible,  more  persnarive, 
and  more  beantlfhl  than  the  parables  of  Jotham  (Judg. 
ix,  7-16),  of  Nathan  (S  Sam.  xH,l-14X  of  Isaiah  (v, 
l-6),andofEsekiel(ziz,l-9)?  There  are  other  il- 
lustrations,  like  that  of  the  ci^  delivered  by  one  wise 
inhabitant  (Ecclea.  ix,  14, 15),  which  are  substantially 
parables,  although  not  in  express  form.  But  the  par- 
ables uttered  by  our  Savionr  claim  pro-eminence  over 
all  others  on  account  of  their  number,  variety,  appo- 
eiteness,  and  besnty.  Indeed,  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  a  moda  of  instmction  better  fitted  to  engage 
the  attmtlon,  Interest  Uie  fiMlinga,  and  impress  the 
oonadence  than  that  which  onr  Lord  adopted.  Among 
its  adnntages  may  Ite  recapitnlated  the  following: 
(1.)  It  secnred  the  attention  of  multitudes  who  would 
not  have  listened  to  truth  conveyed  in  the  ftorm  of  ab- 
stract proportions.  It  did  so  in  virtue  of  two  princi- 
ptas  of  hnnuui  nitare,'vit.  that  ontward  and  aenaible 
oljeets  make  a  more  vlvtd  impression  than  inward  no- 
U«i8  or  ideas;  and  that  the  puticular  and  the  concrete 
aff^  the  mind  more  than  the  general  and  the  abstract. 
Thus  a  virtue  or  vice  may  be  held  up  for  abhorrence 
or  admiration  far  more  successfully  by  exhibiting  It^ 
effects  on  the  character  of  an  individual  than  by  eulo- 
gizing or  declaiming  against  it  in  the  abstract.  (2.) 
This  mode  of  teaching  was,  as  we  have  seen,  one  with 
which  tbei  Jews  wero  fknlUar,  and  fiv  wbidi  they  en- 
tertained a  preference.  They  bad  been  accustomed 
to  it  in  the  writings  of  thdr  prophets,  and,  like  other 
Eastern  nations,  listened  with  pleasure  to  truths  thus 
wrapped  in  the  veil  of  allegory.  (8.)  Some  truths 
which,  if  openly  stated,  would  have  been  opposed  by 
a  barrier  of  prejudice,  were  in  this  way  insinnated,  as 
it  were,  into  men's  minds,  and  secnred  th^  assent 
nnawarea.  (4.)  The  parabolic  style  was  well  adapted 
to  conceal  Chrbt's  meaning  from  those  who,  through 
obstinacy  and  penrerseness,  were  Indisposed  to  receive 
it.   This  seMDBS  to  be  the  moaning  of  Isdoh  in  the 
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passage  qnoted  in  Matt.  xUi,  18w  Not  that  tbs  tnik 
woa  ever  bidden  from  those  wIm  sincerely  ssogfat  t« 
know  it;  bat  It  waa  wrapped  in  jast  enough  of  elen- 
rity  to  veil  It  from  tboae  wbo  "  tiad  pleasnit  fai  n- 
righteonsness,"  and  who  would  not "  come  to  Die  %lt 
lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved."  In  aeeerduia 
with  strict  justice,  sQcb  were  "  given  up  to  tOmg  de- 
Ittsioos,  that  they  might  believe  a  lie."   See  Bldd- 

MKSB,  JddiCIAU 

Accordingly,  firom  the  time  indicated  in  the  ps■^l  ; 
Jut  cited,  paraldea  enter  largely  into  our  Lsid's  » 
corded  teaching.    Each  parable  of  those  whlck  wt 
read  In  the  Goapeb  may  hare  l>eea  repeated  norethu 
once  with  greater  or  less  variation  (as,  e.  g.,  tbost  oT 
the  pounds  and  the  talents,  Uatt.  xxv,  14 ;  Luke  xi\  I 
12 :  of  the  supper,  in  Hatt.  xxit,  2,  and  Luke  xir, 
Everything  lesds  na  to  believe  that  there  wen  mtaj  \ 
othws  of  which  we  have  no  record  (Matt.  iiB,Sl: 
Blark  iv,  88).    In  tboaa  which  remain  variooa  wriM 
have  thought  it  possible  to  trace  something  like  ss  or- 
der ;  but  OS  these  claasiAcations  must  be  in  aayiast 
s<Hnewhat  subjective  and  arliitnry,  we  refrain  fna 
presenting  them,  uid  give  aimply  »  oon|data  Uk  it  | 
Ubaisr  form  (p.  647). 

Lastly,  it  is  to  tte  noticed,  partly  as  a  witness  to  tbi  : 
truth  of  the  fbur  Gospels,  partly  as  a  line  of  deauna- 
tion  between  tbem  and  all  counterfeits,  that  the  spee- 
lyi^ialGospala  contain  no  pazablea.  Human  Invcitiaa 
could  imagine  miracles  (tbonch  these  too  in  the  tfoi- 
ous  Gospels  are  stripped  of  all  that  gives  tbem  maje^r 
and  stgniiicance),  but  the  parables  of  the  Gospels  vtn 
inimitable  and  nnapproscbable  by  any  writers  of  tbt 
or  the  soccoeding  age.  They  possess  a  life  and  po«rr 
which  stamp  them  as  with  tbe  "imago  and  sapenoip- 
tion"  of  tlie  Son  of  Han.  Even  the  total  ahecnceirf 
any  allusion  to  them  in  the  written  or  spoken  tsadiiij 
of  tbe  apostles  shows  bow  little  tbur  minds  set  sftcr- 
wards  in  that  direction,  how  little  likely  they  were  ts 
do  more  than  testify  what  they  had  actnallv  heard. 

IV.  Ibikt  of  Iit€rpntatWfi.—U  has  been  ataal  I* 
conaider  the  parable  as  oompoeed  of  two  ports:  rii. ; 
the  protatU,  conveying  merely  the  Uleral  sense;  anl 
the  opodoMi,  containing  tbe  aqpsfieal  otJ^mtiK  smt- 
It  b  not  necessary,  however,  that  this  aecood  ftn 
should  always  be  expressed.  It  b  tVeqnently  oaaOei 
in  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  when  the  troth  illustnted 
was  such  as  his  disciples  were  unable  at  tbe  tine  fait* 
to  comprehend,  or  when  it  was  his  design  to  reveal  to 
them  something  which  was  to  be  liidden  tnm  the  sa- 
believing  Jaws  (comp.  Hatt.  xiii,  11-lS).  The  cxerl- 
lence  of  a  paraUe  depends  on  the  proprie^  and  fcra 
of  the  comparison  on  which  it  to  feonded ;  on  tbt  gn- 
oral  fitneaa  and  hormooy  of  its  parte;  on  tiM  obvicw- 
ness  of  its  main  scope  or  design  ;  on  tbe  besaty  uA 
conciseness  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  expressed;  ui 
on  its  adaptation  to  tbe  circumstances  tmA  cafadtia 
of  tbe  baareifl.  Tbosospeordn^ofCbtjat'siwabhs 
to  sometimes  to  be  gathered  ftam  bto  own  expRsa  dsc 
laration,  as  in  Luke  xU,  16-20;  xiv,  11 ;  xvi.  Si  la 
other  cases  it  most  lie  aongfat  by  coasiderittg  tbe  caa- 
text,  the  circnmatancee  in  which  it  waa  rfokea,  and 
the  features  of  the  narrative  itself,  t  e.  the  Klmt'  tern*. 
For  tbe  tight  nnderstsnding  of  this,  an  acqnaiataiiM 
with  tbe  customs  of  the  people,  with  the  prodactim 
of  their  country,  and  with  tbe  events  of  their  Ustoiv. 
to  often  deaiiaUe.  Moat  of  oar  Lord's  pamblea,  bav- 
ever,  admit  of  no  doubt  aa  to  thdr  main  acope.  Mai  srs 
so  simple  and  perspicuous  that  **he  wbo  runs  mv 
read." 

It  has  been  nrged  by  some  writers,  by  notte  «U 
greater  force  or  clearness  than  by  Chryaoeton  (Mdsl 
in  Matt.  64),  that  there  to  a  scope  or  purpose  for  each 
parable,  and  that  our  aim  most  be  to  diioeni  tlw,  art 
to  find  a  special  significance  in  aadi  cifcamatanes  « 
incident  The  rest,  It  to  said,  may  b«  dealt  with  as  thi 
drapery  which  (be  parabh.i(Nda  for  its  grneo  and 
pletones^  bat  ^p^^^^f^^i^^eit  mmy^V^ 
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tiMied,  howem,  whether  tbb  canon  of  interpnUtion 
ia  likdy  to  lead  m  to  the  fiiU  mmniog  of  thla  portion 
of  onr  Lord's  tMchlng.  True  u  It  doubtleu  Ib  that 
then  ir«a  in  each  pmble  ■  leading  ttiought  to  be 
learned,  partly  firom  the  parable  itself,  partly  fhnn  the 
occasion  of  it>  ntterance,  and  that  all  else  gathers 
round  thattfaoagbtaa  a  centre,  it  must  be  remembered 
thiit  in  the  great  patterns  of  interpretation  vhich  he 
himself  has  given  as  there  ia  more  than  this.  Not 
only  the  aower  and  the  aeed  and  the  several  soils  have 
their  counterparts  in  the  si^ritnal  life,  but  the  Urds 
of  the  air,  the  thorns,  Ae  scofdiing  heat,  have  each  of 
them  a  significance.  The  explanadon  of  the  wheat 
and  the  tares,  given  with  less  fulness — an  outline  aa  it 
were,  which  the  advancing  scholars  would  be  able  to 
fill  up-^s  equally  specific.  It  may  be  inferred  fh>m 
theae  two  Instances  that  we  are,  Kt  least,  justified  in 
lo(d[ing  tOK  a  maaning  eren  in  the  seeming  accessories 
of  a  parable.  If  the  oppowta  mode  of  interpreting 
should  seem  likdy  to  lead  us,  aa  it  has  led  many,  to 
strange  and  forced  analogies  and  an  arbitrary  dogma- 
tism, the  safeguard  may  be  found  In  our  recollecting 
that  in  assigning  such  meanings  we  are  but  as  schoUrs 
guessing  at  the  mind  of  a  teacher  whose  words  are 
higher  than  our  titoughts,  recognising  the  analogies 
which  may  have  been,  bat  which  were  not  necessarily 
those  which  he  recognised.  No  sncb  interpretatioa 
can  claim  anything  like  authority.  The  very  form  of 
the  teaching  makes  It  proltable  that  there  may  be  in 
any  case  more  than  one  legitimate  explanadon.  The 
outward  fact  In  nature  or  in  social  life  may  corre- 
spond to  spiritual  facts  at  once  in  God's  government 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Individual  swii. 
A  parable  may  be  at  ones  ethical,  and  in  the  hi^iest 
sense  of  the  term  {NTophedo.  There  is  thna  a  wide 
field  open  to  the  diB<»mment  of  the  inter^«ter.  There 
are  also  restraints  upon  the  mere  fertility  of  his  imag- 
ination. (1.)  The  analt^es  must  he  real,  not  arbitrary. 
(2.)  The  parables  are  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  a 
whole,  and  the  interpretation  of  one  is  not  to  override 
or  encroach  npon  the  lessons  ttnght  by  others.  (8.) 
The  direct  teaching  of  Christ  presents  the  standard  to 
which  all  our  interpretations  are  to  be  referred,  and  by 
which  they  are  to  be  measured.  He  interpreted  two 
parables,  that  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiM,  8-8,  18-23 ; 
Mark  iv,  8-8,  14-20;  Luke  viii,  5-8, 11-15)  and  that 
of  the  tares  and  the  wheat  (Matt,  xiii,  24-80,  86-48). 
These  interpretations  must  suggest  this  further  rules 
of  which  we  are  in  search. 

1.  Each  parable  has  one  leading  idea  to  wUdi  an  its 
parts  are  subordinate.  For  example,  In  the  parable  of 
the  sower,  this  idea  is  the  manner  in  which  we  ought 
to  bear  the  Word  of  God.  In  that  of  the  tares  and  the 
wheat.  It  is  the  struggle  of  the  good  with  the  evil,  till 
the  day  when  both  shall  be  finally  and  forever  parted. 
In  subordination  to  these  two  ideas  all  the  different 
incidenta  of  the  two  parables  ate  expUned.  It  is  al- 
ways the  same ;  and  when  we  snooeed  In  forming  to 
ourselves  such  a  conception  of  the  leading  Idea  of  the 
narrative  tiM  all  its  parts  easily  and  naturally  ar- 
range themselves  around  it,  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  onr  conception  is  correct.  This  idea,  it 
may  be  further  remarked,  is  to  l>e  sought  in  the  rds- 
tion  of  the  human  heart  to  God,  and  not  In  any  local 
or  temporary  circnmstanees.  It  was  so  In  tho  casea 
before  us.  DoubUess  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
the  Saviour  to  have  specified  many  causes  which  spe- 
cially  hindered,  in  those  who  then  heard  him,  the  true 
reception  of  bis  word.  Bnt  he  does  not  so.  Tboee 
which  he  mentions  were  not  peculiar  to  that  age  and 
country ;  they  belong  to  every  land  and  to  all  time. 
The  devil,  tribulation,  and  persecndon,  the  cares  of  diis 
world,  the  deoeitthloeaa  of  inches;  bow  general  are 
they !  they  embrace  the  widest  and  most  onlveisal  i«- 
lations  between  the  human  heart  and  outward  circum- 
Ktancea.  So  with  the  other.  The  field  is  not  Judna, 
bnt  "tbe  world;"  " the  good  seed  are  the  children  of 


the  kingdom,  but  the  tares  are  the  dDdres  <f  the 
wicked  one."  Again,  bow  general  1  we,  si  wdl  n 
Christ's  Immediate  bnirers,  are  included  Ihoe.  Tht 
lesson  is  important.  What  more  common  Uttn  fir 
preachers  to  find  the  meaning  of  a  parable,  fint  is  the 
circumstances  of  the  time — for  example,  in  the  oOkg 
of  the  Jews  and  the  rejection  of  the  GentOee— cad  tba  i 
to  proceed  to  a  more  general  view  of  the  tntli  am-  I 
tained  in  it,  thus  leaving  upon  the  minds  of  ihcir  bnr- 
en  the  Impnssion  that  the  first  b  the  correct  istafpn- 
tation,  the  second  the  irisa  and  happy  apfOertintf 
It?  The  very  opporito  ta  Uie  ease.  The  garal  ii 
the  true  meaning ;  the  particular  is  only  one  of  ka 
plications  suitable  at  the  time,  just  as  other  tpplio- 
dons  might  be  suitable  to  any  age  If  drawn  tnn  tbi 
circumstances  by  which  the  age  Is  matkod.  Bo* 
completely  is  the  beantifnl  parable  of  the  prodigal  nb 
mined  when  we  an  told  tfaat  the  elder  son  is  Oi  Je*, 
die  younger  the  Gentile.  The  instinct  of  a  ceofRp- 
don  which  repels  aach  a  method  of  intefpittiBc  » 
mora  true  to  the  naton  of  Uie  parable  than  the  wnU- 
t>e  archieological  exploratione  of  the  pulpit 

It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  the  indnidul  paiti 
a  parable  may  be  full  of  instruction.    In  that  ef  tfe 
sower,  what  a  flald  of  dioaght  la  <^Mned  by  the 
elon,  '<  The  seed  b  the  Word  of  God"  (Lake  viii,  I]> 
In  that  of  the  prodigal  eon,  the  descriptiao  of  tbe  ! 
yoanger  son's  mndolng  ftvm  his  Cither's  boese,  | 
the  famine  that  came  npon  him  in  the  strange  land,  | 
hb  want  and  misery,  and  of  the  degrading  serriati 
which  he  was  subjected,  form  a  strikhig  lepresentttiBi 
of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  un,  whkh  it  i*  ia- 
possible  to  pass  over.   But  in  both  cases,  as  in  sB  <A- 
en,  the  particnlar  point  to  be  observed  is  dul 
sudi  lessons  moat  be  kept  snbocdinate  to  tbe  Bub  ditt 

of  the  parable,  and  must  be  so  treated  ss  to  bring  am 
powerfully  home  to  na  its  one  leading  idea.   Tbsl  is 
themselves  they  may  teach  more  is  poenble.  Tb 
shall  measure  the  infinite  extent  of  the  viidom  ol 
Chrut,  or  the  inexhaustible  meaning  which  mj  l<>  j 
ia  tba  simplest  utterance  of  Mm  "in  whom  ire  Udtll  I 
tbe  treaanres  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  wbo  Is  "A*  | 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  fiweverf"    Bat,  eaoed- 1 
ered  aa  parts  of  the  parable  in  which  they  occor.  : 
separate  clauses  or  incident!  are  to  be  looked  at  in  tie 
light  of  the  general  lesson  which  it  teaches,  and  w? 
only  be  so  treated  aa  to  lend  that  leeson  fiitce.  Thii 
b  the  one  great  prindple  by  which  we  are  to  bs  guM; 
and,  wbrai  we  htrfd  It  fiut,  we  may  at  ones  adnk  tfcM 
tbe  ftaller  the  meaning  wUeh  ean  be  naturally  li>|«i(- 
ed  to  each  Individnal  portion  of  tbe  parable  the 
justice  do  we  do  to  it.    The  danger  of  forgetting  this 
has  been  frequentiy  illustrated.    It  has  led  to  aa  so- 
due  and  unscriptural  pressing  both  of  specific  tnits  c< 
parables  and  tbe  want  of  them.    Thus,  in  thst  of  iki 
laborera  in  tbe  roaiket-place,  we  mi^t  be  eerily  M, 
I7  the  last  part  of  [((Matt,  xa^  8-14X  to  thssinMite 
that  In  the  heavenly  state  the  rewards  of  all  Chrf*t's 
servants  will  be  equal— «  supporitioo  at  rariiiKe  wi^ 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture.   Bow  oftm  bss  ft 
been  argued  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonenieat  was 
not  taught  by  tbe  Bedeemer,  because  In  tbe  psmUc 
of  tbe  [ffodigftl  SOD  there  b  no  mention  made  dtsfm- 
.  Umi  or  intercession  before  Uie  wanderer  b  wdemd 
tohb  lKtber*s  bouse,  and  embraced  in  tbe  ms<' Us 
fiUber'a  lore.   It  b  of  tbe  ntamst  impoftsace,  Am*- 
fon,  to  fix  deariy  in  tbe  mind  the  general  ksMe  af  a 
parable,  and  to  keep  everything  sabservint  to  it- 
2.  While  then  is  thus  one  leading  idea  hi  <sck 
able,  the  explanations  already  referred  to  u  gi^  |7 
onr  Lord  further  show  that  there  are  erai  fcv  of  its 
smallest  particular*  which  have  not  a  meanbg.  'H** 
difficult.  Indeed,  of  detaminlng  what  As  f""^ 
In  each  case  is,  and  the  extravagant  and 
lengths  to  which  some  interpreters  have  goac 
generally  led  to  an  opposite  conclnskn.    It  has  befa 
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matt  have  tome  tbinga  in  it  which  sure  onl  j  to  give 
liTsliDus  aod  Ance  (o  tbe  delliiMitioD,  wlilch  an  mere 
tnnaitkiD  point*  ttom  one  put  of  the  narrative  to  an- 
other ;  and  that  to  assign  a  meaning  to  these  Is  to 
Bubstitate  simply  human  fancies  for  the  teaching  of 
God.  To  this  the  only  reply  is  that  there  Is  danger 
in  either  extreme ;  but  that  oar  tendency  ought  to  be 
to  seek  a  meaning  in  such  tmits,  raUier  than  tbe  re- 
verse, seems  clear.  For,  in  tbe  first  place,  tte  aim  of 
the  parable  is  not  poetioal,  itat  ethical.  The  story  b 
not  told  tar  its  own  sake,  hot  for  tbe  saka  of  the  les- 
BOD ;  and  H  to  reasonable,  therefore,  to  InAr  that  It 
will  be  oonstmctsd  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer 
this  end  as  far  as  possible  in  all  its  traits.  In  the 
second  place,  tbe  course  followed  by  our  Lord  is  con- 
clusive upon  the  point.  In  the  parable  of  tbe  sower, 
the  field,  the  birds  of  the  ur,  the  heat  of  tbe  sun,  tbe 
thorns  aod  brambles  of  tba  bad  gnmnd,  tbe  thirty, 
Axty,  and  bnndred  fold  of  tbe  go^  ground,  have  all 
a  meaning.  Nor  is  it  otberwisa  in  that  of  the  tares 
aod  tbe  wheat.  How  readily  might  we  suppose  that 
tbe  reapers  were  only  subordinate  to  the  harvest. 
There  cannot  lie  a  harvest  without  reapers.  Tet 
"tbe  reapers  are  the  angels;"  while  tba  field  itself, . 
the  man  who  sowed  good  seed,  the  enemy  wbo  Mwed 
tares,  and  tba  harvest,  are  aadi  axpUned.  Tbere  Is 
hardly  a  trait  in  either  parable  that  is  destitute  of 
torce.  The  coadurion  is  irresutlble.  However  dlffl- 
cnlt  it  may  be  to  make  the  application  of  Mcb,  the 
attempt  is  to  be  made,  and  our  main  object  must  be 
to  discover  the  limits  beyond  which  we  may  not  go. 
Here,  again,  we  cannot  offer  rules  vbich  promise  to 
t>e  of  much  use,  but  attention  to  the  following  prind- 
^fls  may  help  ns. 

(o)  Traits  whkb  cannot  be  applied  to  tbe  relation 
between  God  and  man  l>eIonK  only  to  tlte  coloring. 
In  tbe  pamble  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  we 
read  that  tlie  Master  said  to  one  class  of  tbe  workers, 
"  Take  that  tbine  is,  and  go  thy  way"  (Matt,  zx,  14). 
Words  like  these  cannot  be  literally  ap|died  to  the 
relation  between  God  and  man.  We  have  nothing 
of  onr  own,  no  claim  of  onr  own  to  reward.  After  we 
have  done  all,  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  "The 
gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  tbrongh  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  This  trait,  therefore,  is  simply  a  part  of  the 
filling  ont  of  the  narrative. 

(&)  Traits  which,  if  interpreted,  would  lead  to  con- 
clarions  contrary  to  the  anali^  of  fidth  belong  only 
to  the  coloring.  In  tbe  parable  of  the  anraercifnl 
servant  we  read,  "  But,  Ibrasmncb  as  be  bad  not  to 
pay,  bis  lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and  bis  wife 
and  children,  and  all  that  be  had,  and  payment  to  be 
made"  (Matt,  xviit,  26).  Shall  we  infer  that  wives 
are  to  sofifer  for  their  husbands',  children  for  their 
bthera'  eins?  The  analogy  of  faith  answers,  Mo. 
Such  a  lesson,  then,  cannot  be  associated  with  the 
particnlan  Mforrwl  to.  Tbey  spring  only  tnm  tbe 
ftot  that,  after  tbe  manner  of  Eartam  nations,  tbe  wift 
and  children  were  considered  to  be  the  hnslnnd's  and 
father's  property.  Again  we  have  simply  a  part  of 
the  filling  out  of  the  narrative  (comp.  Scbolten,  quoted 
in  Lisco,  0»  tJU  Pccrdblet  [Clark's  translation],  p.  105). 

(c)  Traits  which,  if  interpreted,  would  teach  doc- 
trines not  elsewhere  taught  in  Scripture  belong  only 
to  the  coloring.  In  the  puable  of  tbe  ten  virgins,  we 
are  Informed  that  "  five  of  tliem  were  wise,  and  five 
were  foolish"  (Hatt.  xxv,  2).  Give  a  meaning  to  this, 
and  we  most  Infer  that  tbe  nnml>er  of  the  saved  a&d 
of  the  lost  will  be  the  same.  Such  a  doctrine  is  no- 
where taught  us  in  the  Bible,  and  again  we  conclude 
that  the  circumstance  mentioned  only  fills  out  tbe  nar- 
rative. 

(d)  Traits  to  which  an  inter(»etaticn  cannot  be  giv- 
en iritbont  indalglng  tn  Andes  and  conceits  belong 
only  to  the  coloring.  In  tbe  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  "the  father  said  to  his  servants.  Bring  forth  the 
best  robe  and  pnt  it  on  him ;  and  put  a  ring  on  bis 


band  and  show  on  bb  feet"  (Luke  xv,  22).  T«  MO 
in  tids  tbe  general  tokens  of  restoration  to  all  tbe 
privilegea  of  a  son  in  bb  bther's  bouse  b  evidently 
required.  But  to  understand  the  "best  robe"  tbe 
robe  of  tbe  Saviour's  righteousness,  1^  the  "  ring"  tbe 
gift  of  tbe  Spirit  whereby  we  are  sealed  unto  the  day 
of  redemption,  and  by  the  "  shoes"  those  works  of  our 
calling  whereby  "the  penitent  shall  be  equipped  for 
holy  obedience"  (Trench,  On  As  ParabUt,  p.  412;^ 
seems  to  be  poshing  intorpretetion  to  a  &acifnl  ex- 
tent. Tbe  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Trench's  Inters 
pretation  of  Matt,  xiii,  88,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  like  unto  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in 
three  measures  of  meal,"  where  he  makes  tbe  three 
measures  of  meal  represent  tbe  three  parte  of  tbe  then 
known  world,  or  the  three  sons  of  Moafa,  or  tbe  three 
elements,  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  which  together  make 
ap  the  man  (Oa  the  PanOla,  p.  114, 116). 

Bearing  these  cautions  In  mind,  the  more  minute 
our  interpretation  <tf  a  parable  is,  the  more  do  we  con- 
form to  tiw  example  Him  whose  parables  we  Inter- 
pret Our  great  guide,  however,  must  be  a  spiritual 
tact  and  discernment  cultivated  by  do^e  communion 
with  Christ  himself,  an  intelligent  perception  of  Cbris> 
tian  prindplot,  a  rich  experience  of  the  practical  pow- 
er of  the  divine  life  as  it  works  in  ourselves,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  Ita  working  tbere.  We 
must  constently  bear  In  mind  that  tbe  parables  of 
Christ  teach  directly  neither  history  nor  doctrine  nor 
morals  nor  prophecy.  They  express  directly  only 
certain  great  prindpUt  of  tbe  Saviour's  divine  king- 
dom, of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  of  God,  when  that 
kingdom  comes  into  contect  with  tbe  human  heart. 
History,  doctrine,  moral b,  propbecy,  may  be  deduced 
from  tlwm,  because  die  truth  of  God  and  tbe  human 
heart  are  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages.  But  it  is 
with  principles  alone  that  the  parables  deal ;  with  prin- 
ciples which  imply  doctrines,  which  result  In  mm-als, 
which  appear  in  the  history  of  the  past,  and  will  re- 
appear in  the  futara.  To  set  forth  these  [ninciplea  in 
a  sphera  which  b  wider  than  that  ttf  dtber  individuali 
or  cbarches,  in  tbe  sphere  of  divlna  truth  in  contact 
with  the  heart  of  man,  b  tbe  object  of  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment parablee.    See  IimtKPBBTATioir. 

v.  Literature. — Tbe  following  are  strictly  exegetical 
works  on  all  the  parables  of  our  I.ord  exclusively ;  we 
designate  a  few  oi  the  meet  Importent  by  prefixing  an 
asterisk :  Roger,  Parable*  (Load.  1690,  4to ;  in  Germ. 
Hafn.  1648, 4to) ;  Keach,  Expotitioa  (Lond.  1701,  fol. ; 
1856, 8vo);  Bragge, Z)w«M(rsef  (ibid.  1711,2  vols.  8vo); 
Lyncken,  PanAeUn  (Utrecht,  1712,  8vo);  Vitringa, 
ParabtUn  (Arost.  1716, 4to ;  in  Germ.  Leips.  1717, 4to) ; 
Dodd,  Diacourtu  (Lond.  1751,  2  vols.  Svo);  Bulltley, 
DUcourtet  (ibid.  1771,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Gray,  Xhlintaiion 
(ibid.  1777, 1818 ;  in  Germ.  Hanov.  1781,  8vo) ;  Baner, 
Parabtia  (Ldpe.  1781,  Svo) ;  Eylert,  HoBuOtn  (Halle, 
1806,  181^  Svo);  Fkrrer,  Atmom  (Lond.  1809,  8to); 
Collyer,  Lectttrf  (lUd.  1816,  Svo);  Grinfield,  Strmau 
(ibid.  1819,  Svo) ;  Kromm,  ParabOn  (Fnlda,  1823,  Svo) ; 
Upjohn,  IHteourtet  (Wells,  1824, 8  vols.  Svo) ;  Mount, 
/.ocftiraf  (Lond.  1824, 12mo):  Ix»n8dde,£)7K>nfKii(ibid. 
1625, 12mo);  Baily.^rposirionObid. lS28,8vo);  Knight, 
Diteotirtet  (ibid.  1880,  Svo);  *Li8C0,  Pariib«in  (Berlin, 
1832,  and  often  later,  Svo ;  in  Engl.  [Clark's  B^.  CdAwj 
Edinb.I840,12mo);  Mackenzie  (Mary), £«ctar8«(L(»)d. 
1888,  2  vols.  Svo) ;  *Greswell,  ExpotUion  (Oxf.  1834, 
6  vob.  Svo) ;  Cubitt,  Convertatioiu  (Lond.  1840, 18mo) ; 
ZimmermaDn,C^ncAiiu«e(DannBt.I&i  0-42,2  vols.  Svo); 
•Trench,  AW*  (Lond.  1S41,  and  often  later;  N.Y. 
1861,  Svo);  Mra,  Best,  TmcU  (Lond.  1S41,  I2mo) ; 
De  Valenti,  Parabetn  (Basle,  1841, 2  vols.  Svo) ;  Close, 
Diaeourwts  (London,  12mo);  *Arudt,  Gl-ickRittrtdtn 
(Magdeb.  1842-47. 1846  60, 6  vob.  Svo) ;  Horiock,  Eu. 
pomHm  (vol.  i,  Lond,  1S44,  12mo);  ^ms,  Sernum 
(ibid.  1847,  12mo) ;  Krummacher,  Pnrabtti  (from  the 
Germ.  ibid.  1849, 12mo ;  1853, 4to) ;  Lord  ^'tenle.v  (Earl 
Of  Derby),  Cl»««riarioM0i.*^^vi9^g'Pe^ 
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Uctvrtt  (Ibid.  1852,  12nio);  KewUnd,  PotHIi  (iUA. 
18M,  12nio) ;  Stevens,  ParaUet  (PhUa.  1866,  ttro) ; 
Kirk,  Leetmrtt  (N.  T.  18d6,  ISmo);  Oxendeo,  PtirabUi 
(Load.  1866, 186S,  8vo);  HwhUchUn,  ymu (ibid.  1870, 
8to)  ;  D«  Teiseler,  PanOiet  (ibid.  It970,  l^roo).  For 
treaiitce  tod  discauions  on  tbe  n«tartt  »nd  other  relii> 
tiotu  of  the  miraclea,  and  practical  expoBitionB  ol 
particular  rniracles,  tee  the  reftrencea  in  Volbedlng, 
Index  ProffrunmaOtm,  p.  M  ;  HtM,  LrbmJeiu.p.iSA; 
Danz,  iVdrterbueh,  a.  v. ;  Darling,  Cgdtip.  (see  index) ; 
Kalcolm,  Theological  Index,  a.  v. 

Parabol&nl,  a  term  applied  in  tbe  andent  Chris- 
dan  Cbnrch  to  thoM  wlio  eniplojed  themaelves  in  via- 
idng  the  ^k.  The  nama  may  have  been  given  to 
them  because  they  erpo«ed  (jtofufiaKa^  themselvea 
to  danger  by  each  services,  Joat  as  tiie  Greeks  applied 
a  kindred  term  (a-npa/SwAvi,  (Void  wapaliaXXkobm  rrjv 
Zui}v,  to  put  one's  life  in  Jeopardy ;  comp.  Phil,  ii,  80) 
to  those  who  hired  tbetnselvea  out  to  light  with  wild 
beaata  in  tbe  ampfaitlieatre ;  and  tbe  former  office  was 
considered,  etpedally  in  timea  of  pnblic  pestilence,  as 
a  work  of  similar  danger.  The  Parabolani  belonged 
to  the  inferior  clergy,  and  consisted  of  a  kind  of  broth- 
erhood, who  were  noder  the  auperrislon  of  the  bish- 
op. They  seem  to  Itave  originated  at  Alexandria. 
Tbey  did  not  conflne  themselves  to  their  legitimate 
apbere,  but  took  an  interest  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
frequently  as  supporters  of  tbe  bishops  to  whose  dio- 
cese tbey  belonged.  Thus  the  Parabolani  appeared  at 
tbe  Robber  Synod  in  E|diesns  (449).  At  Alexandria 
they  were,  during  the  4tfa  century,  in  a  sense  the  body> 
guard  of  tbe  patriarch.  By  imperial  edict  their  num- 
trar  was  limited  there  to  five  hundred,  which  was,  how- 
ever, in  118,  during  an  epidemic,  temporarily  increased 
to  six  hundred.  Jee  Julius,  AnEi$aff  on  the  Public  Care 
for  tMe  Sick  at  produced  6y  Chrutiamty  (1826). 

Parabratama,  a  term  often  used  to  denote  Braim 
(q.  v.),  tbe  supreme  divini^  of  the  Hlnd6s. 

Paraoelans,  Philipfcb  Aurkolcb  Throphbas- 
TN  BoMBASTCS,  an  eccentric  character  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, who  as  physician,  magician,  and  theosophist  exer- 
cised no  Inconsiderable  influence  on  certain  branches  of 
science  and  theology.  His  father  was  a  physician,  a 
native  of  tbe  Swiss  canton  of  Appenzell,  and  bore  the 
name  William  Hocbener,  but  hLs  more  ambitious  son 
claimed  descent  frotn  a  noble  Suabian  family,  Von 
i/oherJuiitt,  and  changed  bis  patronymic  by  an  o<ld 
Grsco-Latin  translation  into  the  appellution  of  Para- 
celsus, by  which  he  is  generally  known.  His  mother 
bad  been  matron  in  tbC  bospilJil  of  a  convent  at  Ein- 
aiedeln.  He  was  an  only  child,  bom  in  1498  in  that 
nnall  town,  in  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  nine  miles  from 
Zurich,  ftraous  for  a  cloister  and  shrine  of  St.  Mar}',  to 
which  tliousands  of  pilgrims  still  flock.  Einsiedeln  in 
Oerman  meaning  Arrn^fo^,  be  sometimes  added  *'  Er- 
emita"  to  bis  name,  to  designate  bis  native  place.  It  is 
related  that  as  an  lolknt  of  three  years  he  bad  tbe  mis- 
fortune to  be  mutilated  by  a  sow  in  his  private  parts ; 
his  portrait  (in  Mackay's  Exiraordinarg  Gelaiion^,  p. 
113)  shows  him  Indeed  without  t>eard,  nor  was  be  fond 
of  female  society ;  yet  there  to  no  mention  made  of  a 
mutetion  of  voice  usually  tbe  consequence  of  castra- 
tion. This  sexual  defect,  hmrerer,  seems  not  to  have 
impaired  the  development  of  his  mental  bcnlttea.  He 
received  his  first  instruction  flrom  his  fiitiier,  who  triod 
to  prepare  him  tor  the  medical  profeMion.  Toung  The- 
optirastns  proved  an  apt  scholar  in  all  that  he  was 
taught,  and  as  be  was  desirous  of  fbrther  accomplish- 
ments, especially  in  alchemy,  then  the  rage  of  the  age, 
he  was  placed  in  tuition  with  Trithemlus,  tbe  celebra- 
ted abbot  of  Sponheim,  and  later  with  Si^mnnd  Fog- 
g«r,  who  in  Scfawati  (Tyrol)  carried  on  a  large  labwr- 
atory ;  and  there,  Paracelsus  assnrea  ns,  he  learned 
spag}-ric  operationa  effectually.  Imbued  with  a  most 
udent  derire  for  information  of  every  kind,  he  spent 
several  years  in  travdling,  daring  wbkh  be  applied 


to  ail  eminent  masten  of  alcbemkai  pbiloeafifay,  ami 
visited  tbe  uoiversitiBa  of  QormaDy,  Fimaet,  luly, 
and  Spidu ;  he  ereo  ventafsd  to  tb*  leaa  driEaed 
coontries  of  Northern  Europe  and  Aaia,  and  tried  to 
gather  from  all  sorts  of  people  soma  knowledge  wUcfa 
be  might  turn  to  advantage  tot  bis  own  porpoaea.  la 
tbto  pursuit  of  "secrets,"  often  under  tUfficoltiea, 
was  once  taken  prisoner  on  tbe  coafincB  of  BiunB,  aai 
brought  befbn  tba  khaa  of  tbe  Tartan.  This  lar- 
baric  potentate  bs  soeceeded  in  so  impreaainfe  >a4 
so  ingratiated  himself  with  biro,  that  he  was  scot  it 
the  train  of  the  Ichan's  son  on  an  embassy  to  Cooataa- 
tinople.  It  was  there,  accordiug  to  bis  atatemMot,  thM 
Paracelsus,  in  hie  twenty-eighth  year,  was  iaitiatel 
into  the  secret  of  the  ptiiloeopher'a  stone.  He  was  fr»- 
qoentiy  retained  as  surgeon  to  armies  in  battles  aad 
sieges.  Returning  to  Switseiland,  be  somi  became  re- 
nowned by  bis  woadeifiil  cnrsi^  and  ma  intmdoMd  ts 
such  own  as  Erasmus,  tbe  printer  Froben,  CEcoiaBspa- 
dioa,  and  other  dlstingtisbed  persooagea.  In  bis  tUitv- 
third  year  be  boasted  of  having  corad  tbiiteeo  prince* 
whose  cases  had  been  declared  hopeleaa.  By  waA 
recommendations  be  obteined  in  1626  tbe  af^Mnntmett 
as  professor  of  physic  and  sni^eiy  at  the  Unirenit; 
of  Basle.  He  commenced  bia  coorso  of  kctons  kj 
denonncingOalen  and  AvicMiaa,  then  standard sothori- 
ties,  as  corrupters  of  medicine,  and,  t*fctiig  ■  trua 
chafing-dish,  lighted  some  sulphur  and  threw  tbdr 
woricB  into  the  flames,  exclaiming,  "  Sic  voe  ardefaitb 
in  Gehenna."  For  Hippocrates,  on  tbe  contrary,  be 
professed  great  respect.  For  a  while  tbe  aingnlar  maa- 
ners  and  the  novelty  of  his  opiniona  rendered  Paraed- 
sna  extremely  popoUr,  and  bia  rocmi  was  tfanMiged  viik 
students;  but  bis  estraTsgancea  and  aelf-^oittcalisa 
soon  disgusted  not  a  few  of  the  man  sirtior^ilnded. 
Among  otlier  things,  be  declared  befen  bb  an^snce 
that  he  would  even  consult  the  devil,  if  God  wvald 
not  assist  him  in  finding  ont  the  accrete  of  pbysie.  Be 
pretended  to  have  invented  an  elixir  of  life  which 
would  insure  to  the  bappy  parteker  tbe  age  (rfHrtha- 
seliib,  and  dealt  in  other  wonderful  prepniatiaas.  Is 
which  he  gave  pompons  and  strange  namoa.  An  wa. 
burst  of  passion  deprived  bim  of  bis  profeasmship.  A 
certein  canon  Von  Licbtonfels,  afflicted  with  goat  la 
the  stomach,  given  over  by  bto  phyudaos,  applied  to 
Paracelsus,  and  promised  him  one  hundred  florins  far 
a  cure.  Paracelsns  gave  him  three  small  pills  ti  his 
laudanum,  and  relieved  him.  When  be  demanded  kk 
fee,  the  canon  refused  so  large  a  aam,aa  it  had  taken 
so  little  medicine  and  tiow  to  care  Urn.  Ha  aaed  Ibt 
chnrchman ;  the  mag^strats  ftvored  tbe  canon,  and  ad- 
Judged  Paracelsus  only  a  trifle  of  tbe  amount ;  wlier*- 
upon  Paracelsus  reproached  the  justice  with  ignorsaee 
and  partiality.  The  insult  was  reported  to  tbe  dtj 
council,  who  pronounced  a  verdict  of  expalaion.  Pan- 
celsus,  urged  by  bis  friends,  bad  anticipated  the  senteocs 
by  a  precipitate  flight,  in  16S&  Henccflirtb  Ids  earew 
was  a  downward  course.  He  ncomoMnoad  a  wandering 
life  in  Alsace,  and  other  parts  of  Germany  and  Switser- 
land,  rarely  staying  long  in  any  one  jUico,  He  asso- 
ciated with  low  company,  at>sndoned  himself  to  inteti^ 
perance,  and  when  in  his  cups  would  threaten  to  snmnMO 
a  million  of  souls  to  show  bto  power  over  them.  By 
occasional  extraordinary  cores  be  measuraUy  maio- 
tained  Us  repntetion.  In  the  summer  of  l&U  be  was 
called  by  the  archbisiMp  of  Salaborg  to  tbat  d^. 
Here  too  h«  ranted  ag^st  tbe  etd-ISidiioned  regdar 
doctors.  In  revenge  be  was  by  tbe  servante  of  the 
aggrieved  party  thrown  out  of  ttie  window  of  an  inn. 
The  fall  proved  faUl,  and  tbu^  Sept.  24, 1541,  be  ended 
his  erratic  life.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemeterv  of  tbe 
hospital  of  St.  Sebastian,  to  which  be  bequeathed  tha 
inconsiderable  remnant  of  Us  property.  It  voald  be 
here  out  of  place  to  descant  on  tbe  merito  or  demerits 
of  bis  medinl  practice.  His  epitaph  tells  perb^  aQ 
that  can  be  said  in  commendation  of  it :  "  Lepram, 
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Etgift  mirifica  arte  snBtiilit,"  inclading  hla  treatment  of 
ij-pbilis  and  obstuute  niceia,  in  which  he  excelled. 
Though  Paraoetous  preunded  to  be  guided  by  Hip- 
pocniic  principles,  his  action  appean  more  that  of  an 
empiric.  He  taught  rather  a  trust  in  experience  and 
ext>eriment,  and  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  drugs  and 
specific  application  of  them,  than  a  dependence  on  ob- 
solete tbeor;^,  and  thus  be  encouraged  independent  ob- 
servotion  and  rewaicb.  His  knowledge  of  cb«mistiy 
was  ettual,  if  not  guperior,  to  thtt  of  any  adept  of  to 
time.  As  ngarda  hia  tbeosophical  viem^  they  an  a 
quaint  medley  of  the  metaphysical  and  physical,  and  it 
a  difReult  to  determine  them,  on  account  no  less  of  the 
subject-matter  than  by  reason  of  the  obscure,  singular 
language  he  invented,  and  the  peculiar  sense  he  put 
up<Mi  words  different  from  their  common  ngnification. 
He  supposed  an  analogy  between  the  unirerse  (macro- 
coamns)  and  the  hnman  syatem  (microcosmns,  or  little 
worid).  He  gave  currency  to  the  ojnnion,  MiU  indi- 
cated in  oar  popular  almanacs,  that  the  principal  parts 
of  a  man's  body  stand  in  some  relation  with  and  under 
ctmtrol  of  the  planets;  e.  g.  the  heart  with  the  sun,  the 
brain  with  the  moon,  the  spleen  with  Saturn,  the  lungs 
with  Mercury,  the  kidneys  and  genital  organs  with  Ve- 
nus, etc.,  and  extanded  thia  infliKOce  dso  to  plants^ 
minerals,  and  animah.  He  maintained  a  prima  mate- 
ria, whence  spring,  among  other  things,  the  seeds  of 
l^anta,  animals,  and  minerals;  generation,  he  asserts,  is 
only  the  exit  of  tbe  seed  from  dailneas  to  light.  Be- 
flidea  the  so-called  four  elements  (fire,  earth,  ur,  and 
water),  and  three  principles  (salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury), 
he  taught  that  there  is  in  all  natural  bodies  some- 
thing of  a  celestial  nature,  a  quintessence,  a  substance 
corporeally  drawn  flom  bodies  that  increase,  and  ftnm 
everytbing  that  has  life,  free  frora  all  impuri^  and 
mMlslity,  tbe  highest  subtilty  separated  from  idl  ele- 
ments. This  be  calls  by  several  names:  philosophical 
tincture,  philosopher's  stone,  the  flower,  the  sun,  heaven, 
and  ethereal  spirit.  He  believed  in  an  internal  illumi- 
nation, an  emanation  ftum  Divinity,  and  in  the  nniver- 
sal  harmony  of  all  things.  Hie  mysticism  is  a  kind  of 
pantheism,  for  which  he  was  decried  as  an  infidel,  her- 
etic, and  atheist.  He  was  decidedly  In  favor  of  the 
KeTomiation,  as  of  a  tendency  to  liberate  and  liberalize 
the  mind  fmm  superstition  and  bigotry.  Paracelsus 
wts  a  contemporary  of  Luther,  and  already  half  a  Prot- 
estant. He  regarded  Christ  as  the  light  of  nature  as 
well  as  of  man,  and  sought  to  show  the  inward  relation 
between  the  revelation  given  in  ChriUianity  and  that 
manifested  in  natore.  He  also  bdd  that  that  is  an 
inward  relation  between  nature  and  man.  Everything  is 
contained  in  each  individual  man:  he  is  a  microcosm;  he 
baa  within  him  even  all  the  sfririu  of  tbe  stars ;  the  only 
question  is  bow  to  arouse  them.  He  admitted  no  astro- 
logical fate  over  man,  nor  any  objective  magic;  magic 
is  tn  be  found  in  man  himself;  it  is  tbe  power  of  a  man 
united  to  God  by  ftilh.  Faith  is  omnipotent ;  it  effecu 
what  it  conceiveis  what  it  chooses.  In  his  view,  magi- 
cal power,  property  so  called,  is  tbe  imagination  of  faith, 
for  God  abo  created  all  things  by  means  of  imagina- 
tion. He  has  but  little  to  say  of  sin  and  justiflcatton, 
but  mnch  of  the  sicknesa  of  the  body  and  the  reason; 
thi^  however,  is  healed  by  the  imaginative  power  of 
the  spirit  which  has  placed  itself  in  relation  to  Christ, 
and  received  his  Spirit  As  our  souls  were  poured  into 
oar  bodies  fay  God  himself  in  nnfaUiomable  lore,  so  do 
we  alw  receive  from  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  by  means  of  the  imaginaUon  of  ftith,  the  seed  of  a 
heavenly  and  spiritual  body.  This  takes  place  espe- 
cially in  the  Lord's  Supper,  so  that  Christ  has  his  incar- 
nations in  all  believers  through  the  SpiriL  A  tendency 
towards  forming  spirit  and  corporeity  into  a  unity  is 
here  unmhtakable;  but  this  mj^tidsm  does  not  see  its 
way  to  socb  a  unity  except  in  the  case  of  Christ's  glori- 
fied body  and  our  resnrrection  body.  Here  it  finds  that 
union  of  ^irit  and  nature  which  it  does  not  extend  to 
the  earthly  body.   This  it  regards  as  n^ected  and  a 


prey  to  death  by  reason  of  its  material  nature,  in  which 
notion  a  still  unsurmounted  remnant  of  dualism  is  ap- 
parent (Domer,  ffigf.  o/Frot.  TheoL  it,  179).  In  spite  of 
bis  abhorrence  of  book-learning,  and  his  many  peregrina- 
tions, which  would  not  allow  him  much  time  for  studied 
compoeitions,  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  treatises 
extant  which  claim  Paracelsus  as  their  author;  but 
they  are  so  manifold  and  so  unequal  that  it  is  hardly 
postible  to  believe  that  they  proceeded  from  the  some 
brain.  Tbe  moat  of  them  may  rather  be  denominated 
Paracelsiana— works  and  interpoUtions  of  Paracelmats, 
his  difldples.  During  his  lifetime  Mily  a  fbw  of  them 
were  ]sinted:  tbe  first  three  books  of  bis  Chirvrgia 
moffna  (Ulm,  1536): — De  natura  rerum  (1639): — per- 
haps also  De  eompotitiimibut,  De  gradSim,  De  Tariaro. 
the  explanation  of  which  constituted  tbe  subject  of  his 
lecturer  The  following  are  deemed  genuine :  Chirvr- 
giawt^na: — Chintrgiamuor: — Depate: — Ardtidoxa 
medkbim :  — De  orht  rerum  naturaHtem  : — De  vUa 

ttaivraUvm  .-— 

De  vita  lortffa  :—De  mweralAia.  Bfany  of  the  theolog- 
ical easays  passing  under  his  name  are  regarded  as  spu- 
rious. The  most  complete  collection  of  his  writings 
is  the  one  edited  by  Dr.  Hnser  in  Strasbu^  (1616-18, 
8  Toh.  foL) ;  the  euiiest  and  beet  is  in  German  (Bade, 
1689-90, 10  vols.  4to),  followed  by  that  in  Latin  (Frankt 
1608, 10  voK  4to ;  Geneva,  1658, 8  vols.  fol).    (C  K) 

Paraclete  (llapAkKtirot,  liL  one  calied  near  fta 
aid;  A.T.  "ComforteiO.  This  word  is  aniUed  in  the 
ori^nal  to  Christ  in  I  John  ii,  I,  where  it  is  translated 
"advocate"  (q.v.).  Indeed,  in  that  famous  passage  in 
which  Christ  promises  tbe  Holy  Spirit  as  a  paraclete 
("comforter")  to  his  sorrowing  disciples,  he  takes  the 
title  to  himself:  "I  will  send  you  anolker  paraclete" 
(Jobn  xiv,  16).  Tbe  question  then  is,  In  what  sense 
does  Christ  denominate  himself  and  the  Sj^rit  sent  from 
bim  and  tbe  Father,  irapaA^of,paraeUUt  The  an- 
swer to  this  is  not  to  be  found  without  some  difficulty, 
and  it  becomes  the  more  difficult  from  the  fact  that  in 
genuine  Greek  the  verb  irapaKaXtiv  has  a  variety  of 
significations:  (1)  To  call  to'  a  place,  to  call  to  aid; 
(2)  to  admonish,  to  persuade,  to  incite;  (3)  to  en- 
treat, to  pray.  To  tbcee  may  be  added  Uie  Hdlenia- 
tic  signification, "  to  consde ;"  "  to  soothe ;"  "  to  enoour- 
age."  Finalb't  tbe  nU^bins  also  in  their  language  use 
the  word  (^perakOi)  for  tbe  Angel  of  Inters 

oeirion  (Job  xxuu,  38),  a  fact  which  most  be  taken 
into  considentioo.  In  tbe  explanation  of  tiie  word 
the  leading  circumstance  to  guide  us  must  be  to  take 
that  wgnification  which  is  applicaUe  to  the  different 
passages  in  which  it  occurs.  For  we  may  distingubh 
three  interpretations:  (1.)  Origen  explains  it  where  it 
is  applied  to  the  Hcly  Spirit  by  "ConsoUtor"  (waiM- 
fiv3trtTi}c),  while  in  1  John  ii,  1  he  adopts  tbe  significa- 
tion of  "  Depreeator."  This !« the  coarse  taken  by  most 
of  the  Greek  commentators  (Siucer,  T^taur,  a.  v.),  and 
which  has  been  followed  by  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  oth- 
ers. But  to  this  Tholuck  and  others  object  that,  not  to 
insist  that  tbe  signification  cannot  be  grammatically 
esublished  (for  no  admi$eible  instance  can  be  adduced 
where  the  passive  irapaK^^roc  is  used  in  an  active 
sense  for  vapaA^rup),  it  is  suitable  to  a  very  few 
pnsigaa  only,  while  to  otben  it  ia  either  too  drcum- 
sorib^  or  alt<^ether  inappropriate.  (S.)  Aware  of  this, 
othen^  after  the  example  of  Theodore  of  Hopsuestia, 
sanctioned  by  Mede,  Emesti,  and  others,  would  trans- 
late it /eocAer.  But  neither  does  this  sense  seem  adapted 
to  all  the  passages.  It  would  also  be  difficult  to  deduce 
it  from  the  usages  of  tbe  language ;  for— not  to  mention 
that  in  this  ease  also  the  active  aignifloation  would  ba 
assumed  for  the  passive  form — we  are  pressed  with  the 
qnestion  whether  the  verb  wapaKaMv  can  anywhere 
in  the  New  Testament  be  found  in  the  sense  of  "to 
teach,"  as  this  hypothens  assumes.  It  is  at  least  vety 
certun  that  this  sense  never  was  transferred  to  the  rab- 
binical KS-'>^':i^,theper^^^^^f^^((j9^^^er 
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(Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tatmadi<mm^  coL  1848).  ^)  Tbe  oon- 
■iiknUau  which  tell  igiiiut  tbeae  ri«wa  incline  the 
balance  in  fkvor  of  a  thirtl  Mate,  which  is  that  of  umim^ 
tot,  "hdpar,"  Goadjnlor;  hence  "advocate"  (inteiccs- 
•or).  DraiostbeiMs  uses  it  with  this  fone  io  a  judicial 
sense  (see  Index,  ed.  Reiske) ;  and  it  ocean  in  the  same 
sense  in  Fhtio  (see  Loesner,  Ob^ervatL),  and  in  the  rab- 
Unical  dialecb  It  is  sapported  by  Rom.  viii,  26,  and, 
which  is  Btill  more  to  the  purpose,  is  appropriate  to  all 
the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  wbm  the  word  oo- 
cuTS.  After  tbe  example  of  tbe  early  Latin  fsihefs, 
Calvin,  Beza,  Lampe,  Bengel,  Knapp,  Kuinol,  Tittmann, 
and  many  others,  have  adopted  this  sense.  TertuUian 
and  AugiiBline  have  advocate.  The  A.V.  renders  the 
word  by  "advocate"  in  1  John  ii,  I,  but  in  other  places 
{John  xiv,  16,  26;  xv,  26;  xvi,  7)  by  "comforter." 
How  much  better,  however,  the  more  extensive  term 
"  helper^  (induding  teacher,  mmiitor,  advocate)  agreea 
with  these  passages  than  the  narrow  term  "  comforter" 
may  be  riiown  by  a  single  instance,  Jesus  says  to  his 
disciples,  "I  wiU  send  you  amotMer  paraclete"  (John 
xiv,  16),  implying  that  he  himself  had  been  such  to 
them.  But  he  had  not  been  in  any  distinguishing 
sense  a  "comforter"  or  " consoler,"  because,  having  him 
present  with  them,  they  had  not  mourned  (Matt,  ix, 
15).  But  be  had  been  eminently  a  helper,  in  the  ex- 
tensive sense  which  has  been  indicated;  and  such  as  he 
had  been  to  them — to  teach,  to  guide,  and  to  uphold — 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  become  to  them  after  his  re- 
moval (see  the  commentatora  above  named,  particularly 
Thtduck  and  Tittmann  on  John  xiv,  16;  also  Knapp^ 
D*Sp.S.H  Chritti ParadtttM,  Halle,  1790;  Hare, MU- 
tim  of  the  Co»{/i»ter).— KItto,  s.  v.  See  the  treatises 
De  ParacUlo,  by  Scheiff  (Upa.  1714),  biapp  (Halle, 
1790),  Vulborth  (GdtUng.  1786),  Ui^[eDfaolB  (Leyden, 
1884).   See  Holt  Spieit. 

ParaoletifoA  (wapacXirwq)  is  a  book  of  anthems 

or  hymns  used  among  the  Greek  Christians,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  ofiSoe,  as  it  chiefly  tends  to  com- 
fort the  sinner,  or  because  the  hymns  are  partly  invo- 
catory, conidsting  of  pions  addressee  to  Uod  and  the 
saints.  The  hymns  of  the  Paracledce  are  not  i^ipro- 
priated  to  particular  days,  but  contain  something  proper 
to  be  ladted  every  day,  in  the  mass,  vespers,  matins, 
aitd  other  offices.  Allatius  finds  great  fault  with  this 
book,  and  says  there  are  many  things  in  it  disrespectful 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  many  things  ascribed  to  her 
against  all  reason  and  equity;  that  it  affirms  that  John 
the  Baptist^  after  his  death,  preached  Christ  in  hell; 
and  Uiat  Christ  himself,  when  he  descended  into  hell, 
freed  all  mankind  from  the  punishments  of  that  place, 
and  the  power  of  the  deviL 

Paradise  is  but  an  Anglicized  form  <^  tbe  Greek 
word  napaSdOos,  which  is  Identical  with  tbe  Saoaait 
paradaa,  Persian  pardri,  and  appears  also  in  the  He- 
hnw  pari6$,  DTng,  and  the  Ambio  fir^kaa.  In  all 
these  languages  it  fats  essentially  the  same  meaning,  a 
pesrk.  It  does  not  occur  in  tbe  CMd  Testament,  in  the 
English  veiBion,  but  ia  used  in  tbe  Sept  to  translate  the 
Hebrew  g6»,  a  garden  (Oen.  ii,  8  aq.),  and  thence 
found  its  way  into  tbe  New  Teetament,  where  it  b  ap- 
plied figuratively  to  the  celestial  dwelling  of  the  right- 
eous, in  allusion  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  (2  Cor.  xii,  4; 
Uev.  ii.  7).  It  has  thus  come  into  familiar  use  to  de- 
note both  that  gaidea  and  the  heaven  of  the  just.  See 

I.  Literal  AppUeaHon  of  tht  Nqtm  (from  Kitto  and 
Smith).— Of  this  word  (irapditufot)  the  earliest  in- 
stance that  we  have  is  in  tbe  Cgropadia  and  other 
writings  of  Xeoophon,  nearly  400  yeara  tjefore  Christ  i 
but  his  use  of  it  has  that  appearance  of  ease  and  famil- 
iarity which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  current 
among  hie  conntr}-men.  A  wide,  open  park,  enclosed 
against  injury,  yet  with  iu  natural  beauty  unspoiled, 
with  stately  forest-trees,  many  of  them  bearing  fruit. 
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watered  by  clear  streams,  on  whose  b«mka  rorsd  lai^ 
herds  of  utdopea  or  sheep— this  wu  the  aeeatiy  whick 
connednd  itself  in  the  mind  of  tbe  Gtedc  traveller  wiA 
the  word  irapdiuvo^,  and  for  which  bis  own  Imgui^ 
supplied  no  precise  equivalent  (oomp.  Amab^i,i,^  7;  1, 
§  9;  ii,  4,  $  14;  HeUen.  iv,  1.  §  15;  Cyrop.  i,  §  14; 
(EconotM.  4,  §  18).  We  find  it  also  used  by  FlHtaick, 
who  lived  in  the  Ist  and  2d  century  of  our  atsa.  h  «■ 
by  these  authon  evidently  employed  to  signify  an  ex- 
tensive fbA  of  grouod,  enclosed  with  a  stniBg  fcnce  m 
wall,  abounding  la  trees,  shmb^  plants,  and  gaite 
culture,  and  in  which  choice  aninials  were  is  dif- 
ferent  ways  of  restraint  or  freedom,  aocor^ng  as  ihej 
were  ferodouB  or  peaceable;  thus  answering  ▼efydoedr 
to  the  English  word  park,  with  the  addiUon  of  garJaa. 
a  mauigerie,  and  an  miarji.  Tbe  circamstaitoe  which 
has  given  this  term  its  extensive  and  popular  nse  ii  in 
having  been  taken  by  tbe  Greek  tiandbtofs  of  tbe  Pti- 
tatencb,  in  the  3d  eentniy  B.C.,  and.  fidlowing  tboa,  ia 
the  ancient  Syme  venaon,  and  1^  Jsrome  in  tbe  Laiia 
Vulgate,  as  Uie  translstioa  the  farabn  (11,  ^)  wM 
the  benignant  providence  of  the  Creator  prvpared  far 
the  abode  of  innocoit  and  happy  man.  The  traotUun 
also  use  it,  not  only  is  tbe  twelve  places  of  Gen.  ii  ■»! 
iii,  but  in  eight  others,  and  two  in  which  the  femi- 
nine form  (nst)  occurs;  whereas,  in  other  iostanra 
those  two  words,  they  employ  Kijiroc,  the  usual  Grttk 
word  for  a  garden  or  an  enclosure  of  fmit^treea.  Bn 
there  are  three  places  in  which  the  Hebrew  text  itstif 
has  the  very  word,  giving  it  the  form  OJtO,par^ 
These  are,"  tbe  keeper  of  the  king's^oresi;  that  be 
give  me  limber"  (Neh.ii, 6);  '■ortAords"  (Eccka.ii,&}^ 
"an  or^rd  of  pomegmnatea"  (Song  of  SakiBOB,iv, 
18),  Through  the  writings  of  Xatophoo,  and  tbrosfCb 
the  general  admixture  of  Orientalisms  in  tbe  lUa 
Greek  after  the  couquents  of  Alexander,  tbe  word  gaind 
a  recognised  place,  and  the  Sept.  writers  chose  it  &r  a 
new  use,  which  gave  it  a  highw  worth  and  secuied  fa 
it  a  more  peminial  Ufe.  The  Garden  of  Eden  became 
o  wapaiavo^  rtjc  rpvf^  (Ueii.ii,16;  ii,S8;  Jodn,}). 
They  used  the  same  word  whenever  tboe  was  any  db- 
sion,  however  remote,  to  the  fair  region  which  had  been 
the  first  bliasfid  home  of  man.  The  valley  of  the  Js^ 
dan,  in  their  version,  is  the  paradise  of  God  (Gen.  xio, 
10).  There  is  no  tree  in  the  paradise  of  God  equal  to 
that  which  in  the  pn^bet's  vision  symbulizes  the  gkiiy 
of  AjBj  ria  (Esek.  xxxi,  1-8).  Tbe  imagery  «f  this 
chapter  fmnisbes  a  more  vi^d  picture  of  the  seemor 
of  a  irapaittvot  than  we  find  elsewhere.  Tbe  prophM 
to  whom  "  tbe  word  itf  the  Lord  came"  by  tbe  river  of 
Chebar  may  well  have  seen  what  he  describes  so  desrty. 
Elsewhere,  however,  as  in  the  tranalatioD  of  the  three 
passages  in  which  parde$  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  it  a 
used  in  a  more  general  sense  (comp.  Isa.  i,  30;  Souh. 
xxiv,  6;  Jer.  xxix,5).  In  the  apoeiypbal  book  of  Su- 
sanna (a  moral  tale  or  little  novel,  possbly  founded  on 
some  genuine  tradition)  tbe  word  paradite  is  comtHitly 
used  for  the  garden.  It  occurs  also  in  three  pase^ 
of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  the  first  of  which  is  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Wisdom :  "  I  came  forth  as  a  canal  dog  from  a 
river,  and  as  a  water-pipe  into  a  parcuStT  (xxiv,  80). 
In  the  other  two  it  is  the  objective  term  of  oomparisaBs: 
"Kindness  ia  as  a paraditt  in  blesaiiiga,  and  merc&l- 
ness  abideth  forever— tbe  fear  of  tbe  ^td  is  as  a^oro- 
due  of  blessing,  and  it  adorns  above  all  pomp"  (xl,  17, 
27).  Josephus  calls  the  gardens  of  Soloown,  in  the  plo- 
ral  number,  "paradises"  (Ant.  viii,  7, 3).  Benmn  (EC 
cenL  4),  quoted  by  Josephus  (c.  Apion,  i,  20),  says  that 
the  lofty  garden-platforms  erected  at  Oabylui  by  Nebs- 
ebsdnezzsr  were  called  the  Su^atded  Paradite. 

The  word  itself,  though  it  appears  in  the  above  fotn  is 
the  Song  of  SoL  iv,  IS;  Ecclea.u,&;  Neh.  ii, ^  may  be 
classed,  with  bardly  a  doubt,  as  of  Aryan  rather  than  «f 
Sheroitic  origin.  It  fint  appears  in  Greek  as  oonmv 
straight  from  Perda(Xenoph.itf  Greek  lexicagn- 

phers  classify  it^^^P^^^^^^y^^^  PoUux,  0^ 
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KOL  is,  8).  HodeTD  philologisto  accept  Um  bmm  oon- 
lonoD  with  banlly  a  dissentient  voice  (B^nan,  Leatguet 
iimitiqMe»j  ii,  1,  p.  153).  **The  word  u  resided  by 
Dost  leaned  meo  as  PeiaiBD,  of  tbe  same  eignification  as 
he  Hebrew  gAt.  Certainly  it  was  ased  by  the  Persians 
n  tbis  seiiM,  corresponding  to  their  darvhen;  but  that 
t  is  an  Armenian  word  is  shown  both  from  its  constant 
utt  in  that  language  and  from  iu  fbnnatitHi,  it  being 
ompoaiided  of  two  Annenian  rini^  WMd%  part  and 
ca,  nMMiinc  neemary  graim  ot  edibk  jUrfe:  Tbe  Ar- 
Bcniana  ajn^y  this  word,  parde*,  to  denote  a  garden 
Hiyaining  tbe  dwelling,  and  replenished  with  the  dir- 
erent  sorts  of  grain,  herbs,  and  flowers  for  use  and  oma- 
□ent"  (SchroBderi  Thftaur.  Ling.  Armen,  DiattrU  p.  66 
Vmstcrd.  1711).  With  this  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmllller  ac- 
nrds  {BS^  A  Uerlkwnik.  vol  i,  pt.  i,  p.  174) :  "  It  corre- 
ponds  to  tbe  Greek  Tapaitum^,  a  word  appropriated 
o  tbe  pleasure-gardens  and  pariu  with  wiM  animak 
iK>undtiliepal«M<rf'tlieP«triantDMiaidia.  TbeorigiD 
if  the  word,  however,  is  to  be  sought  with  neither  the 
>reeka  nor  the  Hebrews,  but  in  tbe  languages  of  Esst- 
rm  Asia.  We  find  it  in  Sanscrit  paradisha,  a  region 
>r  surpasnng  beauty ;  and  the  Annenian  parda,  a  park 
ir  garden  adjoining  tbe  house,  plsuted  with  trees  for  use 
ind  omaownt."  "  A  paradiaey  i.  e.  an  orchard,  an  arbore- 
um,  parttcuUrly  of  pomegranates,  a  park,  a  fruit^ar- 
leu ;  a  name  oommon  to  several  Oriental  languages,  and 
specially  current  among  the  Persians,  as  we  learn  from 
Senopbon  and  Julius  Pollux:  Sanscrit, ^n2»Aa;  Ar- 
menian, partia ;  Arabic,  firdaut ;  Syrisc,  furdaiso ; 
:;haldee  of  the  Tai^uma,  pardaa"  (FUist,  Concord.  V.  T. 

i.  9i0,  Leipsic,  1B40).  Uesenius  (s.  v.)  traces  it  a  step 
hrther,  and  connects  it  with  the  Sanscrit  para-d(fa= 

McfMtfsd  bmd,  as  applied  to  an  ornamental  gai^ 
\m  atuidied  to  a  boose.  Other  Sanscrit  scholars,  how* 
iver,  assert  that  the  meaning  of  parHUf<i  in  classical 
ianscrit  is  "  fore^;n-country ;"  and  although  they  admit 
.hat  it  may  also  mean  "  tbe  best  or  most  excellent  coun- 
Tv,"  they  look  on  this  as  an  instance  of  casual  coinci- 
lence  rather  than  derivation.  Other  etymok^es,  more 
anciftal  and  far-fetched,  have  been  snggisated :  (1)  ftom 
rapa  and  Sivv,  giving  as  a  meaning  the  "  well-watered 
{rMmd"  (Soidas^  from  rapa  and  Suaa,  a  bar- 

Murous  wnid,  supposed  to  tngnify  a  phmt,  or  collection 
)f  pUnta  (Joann.  Damasc.  in  Suidas,  I.  c);  (8)  from 
KOn  mt,  to  bring  forth  herbs ;  (4)  Din  H'^B,  to 
mog  forth  ipyirb  (Ludwif^  De  ntptu  PauH  m  Farad. 
IB  Mentbeo^  Thttaur.  Theolog.  1702). 

On  tbe  assumption  that  tbe  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ec- 
TtwMSt**  were  written  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  oo- 
mrrence  of  tbe  foreign  word  may  be  accounted  for  either 
^1)  on  tbe  hypothesis  of  later  forms  having  crept  into 
[he  text  in  the  process  of  transcription,  or  (2)  on  that 
if  tbe  woid  baring  found  Iti  way  into  tba  language  of 
Israel  at  the  time  when  its  dviliMtimi  took  a  new  flight 
ander  the  son  of  Da\'id,  and  the  king  borrowed  from  the 
sustoms  of  Central  Asia  that  which  made  the  royal  park 
K  garden  part  of  the  glory  of  tbe  kingdom.   In  Neb. 

ii,  ^  as  might  be  expected,  tbe  word  is  used  in  a  Gon> 
section  which  points  it  out  as  distinctly  Persian.  The 
iccount  given  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  in 
dke  manner,  lodicatea  Me^  aa  the  original  se^  both 
i»r  the  word  and  of  the  thing.  Nebuchadneszar  con- 
itmcted  them,  terrace  upon  terrace,  that  he  might  re- 
produce in  the  pUins  of  Mesc^tamia  the  scenery  with 
which  the  Median  princess  he  had  married  had  been 
Euniliar  in  her  native  country ;  and  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  Kptfumhc  mpattmt  (Bsnans,  in  Joaephns, 
cAp,i,l9). 

IL  TAb  TVmtfriaJ  Paradise- (chiefly  condensed  ftom 
Mncr).— 1.  SaHetd  Deter^tieik—Tb»  name  was  orig- 
inally applied  to  "  the  garden  of  Eden"  (Gen.  ii,  8 ;  iv, 
16 ;  comp.  ii,  8),  fmn  the  name  of  the  region  in  which 
it  lay ;  an  Eastern  country,  tbe  first  dwdling-place  of 
the  human  race.  It  was  watered  a  river  which 
passed  oak  from  tbe  garden  in  font  arms  or  branches 


(Hebr.  D'*1$M^,  ieadt,  i.e.  sfreoflu,  not  tprv^),  of  which 
one,  Pison,  surrounded  the  land  of  Havilah,  which  was 
rich  in  gold,  bdellium,  and  tbe  atone  tkokam  [see 
Omtx]  ;  the  second,  Gibon,  surrounded  tbe  land  of  Ciuh 
[see  Ethiopia].  The  third,  Hiddekel,  flowed  to  the 
east  of  AsOTria ;  and  the  fonrth  was  the  Euphrates ;  the 
last,  being  geuerally  known,  was  not  described  (see  Gen. 
ii,  10  sq.).  Yet  this  account  has  been  variously  under- 
stood, UosenmUller  understanding  by  hradt  (C^tpKI, 
y,\Q),kead-ttrtam9 ;  andGieseaius,tAebr^tmtn^j of  dift' 
tinct  rivers. 

Theee  ^>parently  exact  topographical  data  have  ex- 
cited tbe  zeal  of  historians  and  tbeologiana,  who  bava 
vied  with  each  other  in  efforts  to  point  out  the  precise 
geographical  site  of  tbe  garden.  It  is  unnecesaBry  here 
to  adduce  all  tbe  views  proposed.  Most  of  them  are 
collected  in  Morini  Ditt.  de  Paradito  Terrettri  (in  the 
Leyden  edition  of  Bocbart,  0pp.  ii,  9  sq.,  and  in  Ugolino, 
Thesaur.  vii) ;  in  the  Al^mteme.  WfUkutor.  i,  117  sq.; 
in  Hottinger,  Evmeat  Ditatrt.  p.  64  eq. ;  in  Eichhom's 
Urgeteh,  by  Gabler,  II,  i,  76  sq. ;  in  Beiterman's  HanA, 
i,148Bq.;  andin  Schnlthea^i7asPanidw«,iIa«tnUfdt« 
u.  itfter^ducAe,  hkUnii^M,  mjfthueke,  u.  iitysfweAe  (Znr. 
1816).  Comp.also  Rosenmnller,  .i4berfJt.  I,  i,  173  sq.; 
Msrck,  HiMt.  Paradit,  JUuttrat.  (Amsterd.  1706).  It 
was  most  natural,  in  order  to  have  a  fixed  starting- 
point,  to  begin  with  the  sufficiently  known  position  of 
the  rivers  Euphrates  (r>1B)  and  Tigris  (^j^'jtn).  All 
hypotheses  which  do  not  do  tbis  are  manifestly  ground- 
less, and  we  may  omit  their  conmderation  (for  example, 
that  set  forth  by  Latreille,  in  his  J^imoint  mr  divert 
mjdt  de  Fhitt,  not.  du  msecf.  de  Geogr.  anciemu,  etc 
[Paris^  1819] ;  tbat  of  Kaiaiegieaaer,  Gnuidriu  dtr  AU 
tertkvmnoiMmuA.  [Halle,  1818];  and  likewise  that  of 
Hasse,  Prtvttmt  An^rUdte  ant  BeTtuUifdand\J^Qmfg^ 
berg,  1709],  who  supposes  Eden  to  have  been  on  the 
coast  of  Prussia!).  But  a  difiiculty  arises  in  attempt- 
ing to  find  two  other  rivers,  which,  with  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  could  once  have  come  from  one  source.  This 
but  few  have  endeavored  with  care  to  solve ;  as  Calvin 
[Commt^  in  Genejnn),  Huetius  (i>e  tUu  paraditi,  in 
Ugolino,  Tketmr.  vii),  Bocbart  {Optra,  ii,  ^  sq.,  and  in 
Ugolino^  T^esaur,  vii),  Morinus,  J.  Yorst  (in  Ugolino  aa 
above).  All  these  have  understood  the  tenth  verse  to 
mean  that  the  river  in  question  parted,  as  it  passed  from 
the  garden,  into  four  rivers,  two  flowing  northward  and 
two  southward.  According  to  this  view,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand by  the  Pisbon  and  Gibon  the  two  chief  months 
of  the  Skat  tl-ArtA,  the  united  Tigria  and  Euphrates; 
Hnetiua  and  Bocbart  specifying  Pisbon  as  the  western 
and  Gibon  aa  the  eastern,  on  etymolo^cal  grounds. 
Calvin,  Grodus,  and  Hottinger,  on  the  contrary',  make 
I^on  the  Pasitigris,  while  tbey  differ  in  identifying 
the  others.  The  land  of  Coeb  was  supposed  by  these 
interpreters  to  be  the  Chuustan  of  the  Persians ;  or  the 
name  was  found  in  the  C^ssit  (Ki'wuh),  as  Strabo  calb 
the  people  of  Sudana  (xv,  728.  See  Grotina  on  Gen.  U, 
10).  Havilah  would  then  be  the  adjacent  parts  of  Ara- 
bia, where  Strabo  places  tbe  Cbanlotaioi  (xvi,  767),  and 
Eden  must  be  sought  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Koma 
{81°0'  28"  N. Ut.,  47° 29'  18"  E.long. from  Greenwich), 
where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  unite.  But  much  may 
be  urged  against  this  view:  1|  The  word  tA|«A,«hidi 
often  ooenis  in  the  Old  Testament  in  tbe  aoue  <rf i£thi- 
o^m  (as  Kab.  ii!,  9 ;  IxriU,  8L  Comp.  Geseo. 
Theaaar.  a,  is  here  appUed  to  an  entirdy  dif- 

ferent and  remote  land;  2,  the  two  chief  montha  of  the 
Shat  el-Arab  seem  to  twre  been  scarcdy  known  to  tbe 
ancients,  and  were  not  important  enough  at  best  to  be 
named  with  the  Hgris  and  Euphrates ;  8,  nor  is  (his  the 
most  natural  interpretation  of  tbe  t«nth  verse,  as  it  not 
only  fails  to  explain  tbe  term  head»  (D'^Ujttl)  properly, 
but  makes  tbe  manner  of  expression  in  general  very 
awkward.  Still  more  conld  be  said  against  the  view  of 
J.  Hopkinson  {I)acripA>  ^aroA^^^^^^fi^^^jdso 
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in  Ug(duio*8  Tliesaur.  vii).  He  places  tbe  rite  of  Para- 
dise around  Babylon,  and,  by  the  four  streamB  proceed- 
ing from  one,  understands  the  two  channels  of  the  Eu- 
pluates,  Nabar  Malca  and  Maarsares  (camp.  Mannert, 
V,  ii,  342  sq.) ;  the  furmer  of  w  bicb  runs  towards  tl^e  east, 
being  Piahon ;  while  the  latter  turns  weatward,  the  Gi- 
hon.  On  thia  acheme  Siuiuia  must  be  euiudeied  as 
HarUab,  and  Arabia  is  the  land  of  Cuab.  Thus  this 
author  affords  a  more  natural  interpretation  of  Gen.  ii, 
10  than  those  before  quoted;  but  his  view  seems  open 
to  fatal  objections:  (1.)  It  is  very  improbable  that  the 
tradition  of  Paradise  should  connect  in  its  topography 
two  artificial  canals  with  the  Enphrates  and  Tigris,  for 
even  if  they  were  supposed  to  be  natural  streams,  yet 
they  could  not  be  prominent  features  of  a  country  which 
aboanda  in  canals  and  alnioes.  (2.)  The  Cut  that  the 
Nabar  Malca,  whose  course,  indeed,  is  not  deariy  laid 
down,  empties  into  the  Tigris,  which  forme  for  a  great 
distance  the  boundary  of  Susiana,  is  not  a  snfficieut  ex- 
planation of  the  phrase  "  compaaaeth  the  whole  land  of 
Havilah."  (3.)  There  is  no  other  reason  for  identifying 
Susiana  with  Havilah  than  because  the  Nabar  Malca 
is  assumed  to  be  Hsbon.  (4.)  The  expression  "from 
thence"  (ni£13,  Gen,  ii,  10)  refers  mwe  naturally  to  the 
garden  (ISH)  than  to  the  land  of  Eden  dllT).  Erasmus 
Ka^  also  places  Paradise  at  Babylon  (in  lllgen'a  Zeit- 
9dir0,  VI,  ii,  94  sq.).  He  makes  the  Sbat  el-Anb  the 
original  river  of  Eden  (Qen.  ii,  10) ;  the  Piriion  is  the 
Karun,  the  Pasitigris  of  the  ancients ;  and  the  Gihon  he 
finds  in  the  Karasu,  the  ancient  tiyndes.  The  last  two 
empty  into  the  Shat  el-Arab  south  of  Koma.  Gush  is 
in  his  view  Chusistan ;  Havilah  is  the  coast  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Shat  el-Arab.  Paradise  would  then  stand 
on  the  western  side  of  the  latter  stream,  between  Koma 
and  Basra,  some  distance  from  the  sea.  It  is  plain 
titat  too  much  is  assumed  in  this  scheme,  and  that  it 
is  opposed  by  what  we  have  remarked  above  as  to  the 
meaning  of  Cusb. 

In  order  to  escape  tbe  difficulties  presented  In  this 
account,  attempts  have  been  made  to  force  upon  the 
text  various  strange  interpretationfl.  Thus  Verbrnpge 
(Oreit.  de  tit.  Paradit.  p.  II)  understands  the  river 
(^ns)  to  mean  merely  a  great  abundance  of  springs; 
and  hence  one  need  only  seek  a  well-watered  district 
of  Asia  to  find  Eden  at  once  (comp.  Jabn'a  ArekHoL 
1,1,26).  This  certainly  gives  wide  room  for  selection! 
But  it  is  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  the  view,  often 
ni^ed,  that  the  position  of  the  rivers  has  changed  in 
the  course  of  ages  (see  Clericna,  Ad.  Gen.  ii,  8;  Re- 
land;  Banmgarten,  Comment.  1,  i,  40).  Calvin  op- 
poses this  view  (see  Com.  on  Gen.  ii,  10).  This  idea 
has  been  elaborated  by  Banmer  (in  the  Sertha,  1829, 
xiii,  840  sq.),  who  adopts  the  idea  that  at  one  time  the 
Black  and  Guptan  seas  were  one ;  and,  gathering  to- 
gether tiie  Irtish,  tbe  Petchora,  tbe  Dwina,  and  tbe 
Volga,  forms  a  Ural  island,  which  he  calls  Havilah, 
and  shows  that  gold  is  really  found  in  that  region. 
But  this  view,  and  in  particular  the  beauty  and  pleas- 
ant climate  of  this  region,  are  mere  assumption  (comp. 
with  this  theory  that  of  Ephraem  Syrus  ou  Gen.  it, 
In  his  Opera,  1, 23).  Clericns  understood  by  Piahon 
the  Chiysorrtioas,  whkh  rises  near  Damascns,  and  ap- 
pears by  its  very  name  to  Sow  throo^^  a  gold  region 
(comp.  Kohlreif,  Da$  Wfffen  Enchaf.  d,  Mmich.  denk- 
wurd.  Damask.  LUbeck,  1787).  Lakemacher  {Obierv. 
PhiloL  V,  195  sq.)  also  places  Paradise  in  Syria,  but 
makes  the  Jordan  the  Pisbon.  Harduin,  again  (^Dt 
ritit  Paradit.  Ter.  [excnrsua  to  Pliny's  HiO.  Nat.  vl] 
i,  869  sq.X  Ands  it  in  OalQee,  and  takes  tbe  Jordan  for 
the  original  river.  But  his  explanation  of  Gen.  ii,  10 
is  too  wild  and  trivial  for  refutation.  Thus  Gihon  is 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  Pisbon  the  river  Achena  In  Arabia 
(mentioned  by  Pliny,  vi,  82).  But  Clericus  explains 
the  details  plausibly.  For  Havilah  he  refers  to  1 
8am.  XV,  7,  where  it  is  mentbned  as  a  place  near  Pal- 
estine.  He  makes  Cusb  the  same  with  Caasiotis  in 


Syria.  (Strabo  maoitkiis  a  moont  Osto  la  Sdndi, 
xvi,  750.)  Gibon  is  then  the  Orantas  (ass  StnH 
xvi,7G0sq.;  Ammiail.UaneLxiT,8,p.2^aBi£ia 

also  lies  in  Syria. 

Acoordbig  to  Beland  (^Dittert.  MiictU.  i,  1  sq.)  ud 
Calmet,  Pishon  is  the  Pbaais,  which  rises  in  i«M 
Cuieasui^  and  standa  eonneoed  with  tbe  snaenth  i 
fkmous  gold  land  Cdehis  (Pliny,  vi,  4 ;  Str^  j 
498);  and  Gihon  is  the  Araxes  (modem  Arw),«laci  : 
also  arises  in  Armenia  and  flows  into       CaipiiB.  { 
Cosh  is  the  land  of  the  Cosseans  (who  are  pboed  br  ' 
the  ancient  geographers  in  the  neigbborbood  of  M(di> 
and  the  Casiuan.    Strabo,  xi,  522;  xvi,  741;  IM.  , 
Sic.  xvii,  111 ;  oomp.  Mannert,  V,  ii,  tfS  sq.).  Thv 
all  the  four  rivers  arise  in  one  re^OD— hi  the  Aiw^  | 
mountains — and  Armenia  is  Eden.   Vobruggeagm  : 
with  this  view  for  tbe  most  part,  but  would  make  & 
bon  the  river  Gyndes  (see  Herod,  i,  189),  which  tomti 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Armenia  and  Hatiua. 
J.  D.  Micbaelis,  who,  however,  ia  doabtfol  in  rctpcct  ; 
to  some  of  the  rivers,  was  indhied  to  find  the  Gibm  is  ' 
the  Oxns  of  the  ancienta,  which  is  still  by  tbe  Anhi  , 
and  Persiatu  called  JehAn;  and  compam  the  uat 
Cusb  with  the  <nty  Chath,  wbicb  stood  on  flw  rik 
the  present  Balcb,  on  tbe  Oxus;  Havilah  with  tbt 
Chwolisher  or  Cbwalisaer  (comp.  Mailer  in  B&icb. 
ing's  Magmia,  xvi,  287  sq.),  the  people  from  vlwa  ; 
the  CaspUn  Sea  ia  called  by  tbe  Eouians  the  Clnl- 
inskoje.    Consistently  with  this  view,  Pieboi  mi|^ 
be  tbe  Aras  (Araxes),  altbongh  Midiaelb  does  Ht : 
suggest  it  (comp.  Schldtzer,  in  Michadls's  Lila.  Bnf  \ 
tDf<Axl,  i,  212  sq.).    Jabn  agrees  in  general  villi  IG- ' 
chaelis  (_Arch&>i.  I,  i,  27  sq.),  but  makes  Pisbon  tta 
Phasia.    This  scheme  of  identideatWD,  in  torn  ftm, 
certainly  has  the  greatest  countenance  in  tbs  nod 
text. 

Hammer  (in  the  Wimer  Jatrtudi  d.  UL  I83(^  ti, 
21  sq. ;  comp.  Mahn  in  Bertboldt's  Jam.  xi,  Si7  tq.) 
finds  tbe  HoB^  ^iwliae  In  tbe  davated  pUa  d 
Bactria.  Pisbon,  Inbtavlew,  l8tlMriv«rSihe«,«Ja- 
artes,  which  arises  near  tbe  dty  Cha,and  flon  snral 
the  land  Hah,  where  lay  tbe  gold-mine  of  TukistiD, 
and  where  jewels  and  bdellium  were  also  fhnnd.  Hit.< 
ilab  is  then  Chowaresm ;  Gihon  the  Oxus,  the  rirtf 
nearest  tbe  Jaxwtes,  which  arises  in  tbe  land  ef  Hil- 
dfl-Cuah,  or  tbe  Indian  Cancasns.   Unk  ifltvA,  i, 
307, 1st  ed.)  nnderatands  Cosh  of  tbe  land  arouDl  tit 
Caucasus;  Pisbon  of  the  Phasis;  GUton  is  Oe  KV 
(the  Cyrus),  and,  as  tbe  sources  of  tbe  streams  tit  b4  ; 
tBX  apart,  he  finds  Paradise  In  the  tughlaad  ef  A^ 
menia  and  Grusinia,  the  ni^nal  boms  of  mai^  kisdi  | 
of  fruit-trees  and  of  grain. 

All  the  hypotheses  of  this  class,  tboogfa  dilftrinfw: 
widely  among  themselves,  have  this  in  connoa,  lU ' 
they  understand  tbe  Ifosale  account  to  Indicate  a  pK- ' 
ticuIarr^^ofAsia;  aodconpariagtiwasmtsBt^ 
ilah,  Cosh,  etc.,  with  names  of  rimilar  soDad  wUtl ' 
now  occur  in  Syria,  Armenia,  and  the  vidnity  cf  tks  i 
Caspian  Sea,  combine  the  results  with  the  po^liaa<f ; 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  In  opposition,  bovenr.ts, 
this  method  of  inquiry,  U  may  be  UT]ged  (1)  that  Ck* 
(Ethiopto)  has  a  fixed  geographical  nteulsg,  Ifa)^  | 
of  wide  extent,  and  that  hence  every  eflbct  ts  gin  H  ^ 
an  entirely  new  and  special  significance  in  thii  pbce. 
as  is  done  by  Clericus,  Reland,  HictiaeUs,  and  otfaM^  I 
is  exceedingly  forced.  (2)  That  Havilah  (1  Ssa.  ! 
7)  is  certainlv  in  Arabia,  and  cannot  have  boidendot 
tbe  Chrysorrtioas.  (3)  Tbe  fact  that  the  Phssb  «f  I 
tbe  ancients  did  not  arise  In  Annenia,  but  in  the  t^**  I 
casus  range,  militates  agi^nst  Reland'a  tiwoiy.  (.^j 
To  explain  Havilah  by  a  name  which  cannot  bspwn^j 
to  be  ancient  at  all  (as  Micbaelis  dose)  is  pointkft^ 
(Beke's  view  [in  Origma  Bibl.  i,  811  sq.]  ia  woitlilfff-) 

2,  RatitMalutic  Inlerprelatiaiu. — Tnraing  ttm 
doubtful  inquiries,  later  German  interprdcn  h***, 
mostly  agreed  to  consider  Gen.  ii,  10  sq.  as  a  nythinl 
description  of  th»  lost  ^n^^to  ^  compared mikl 
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ba  GndtB  aeeonnta  of  the  gardant  of  tbaHMperides. 
I1w7  anome,  u  ito  poedbla  foandtUon,  an  old  tradU 
ioB  placing  the  original  s«at  of  tbe  human  race  in 
eastern  Asia,  which,  however,  like  the  Grecian  myth 
-eferred  to,  grew  by  the  free  accretion  of  purtial  and 
'mgineoUr)'  geographical  noUona,  lutil  tbe  garden 
if  Eden  came  to  haya  a  idaca  aa  defloita  on  tin  map 
if  the  wwld,  In  men's  ep^ea,  as  the  Gardens  of  the 
Beqierides,  the  Islands  of  tbe  Blessed,  or  the  Indian 
Doantain  Mem,  from  which  ftiar  rivers  pour  forth  to 
water  the  whole  earth  (comp.  Bohlen,  InJien^  ii,  210). 
>edner,  however,  who  adopts  this  view  in  the  main, 
iiinlu  dtat  the  account  itself  indicates  a  western  po- 
lition  for  Eden,  and  compares  the  "  Idands  of  tbe 
Slessed,"  which  he  identUies  with  the  Canaries  I  The 
uithoTBof  tbe  {MvTHif^utoirrecwTe  the  account  in 
Suiesis  aa  giving  Uosee'a  geographical  tIow,  In  the 
Jien  imperfect  atat«  of  knowledge  {Al^emehu  Writ' 
Uftorw,  i,  124);  and  it  Is  plausibly  urged  that  in  early 
iines  the  scientific  method  of  statement,  giving  fng- 
Dents  of  knowledge  as  sncfa,  apart  from  all  suljective 
Mtioni,  was  unknown.  Yet  this  view  does  not  abut 
int  the  inquiry  what  particular  lands  and  riven  were 
neautl^  the  writer;  and  this  qnestiDU  haa  been  axam- 
ned  especially  by  Sickkr,  Buttmann,  and  Hartmann. 
tickler  (in  Angasti'a  7%eoL  JfoNatecAr>/>,  1, 1, 1  sq., 
'5  sq.)  snppoaes  that  tbe  author  of  the  account  meant 
)y  file  rwxr  Ons)  tba  Caspian  Sea,  viewing  It  as  an 
oormwia  stream  from  tbe  East.  The  first  river 
lamed  la  Pisbon,  which  anmnnda  the  whole  earth, 
rom  the  east  out  to  the  Nile.  The  second  is  the  At- 
antic,  Mediterranean,  and  Black  seas,  Including  also  [ 
he  Phasia.  This,  in  the  writer's  view,  surrounded , 
be  whole  earth  on  the  west,  as  fiir  as  the  Nile.  The 
bird  and  fourth  rivers,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  are 
nerely  inland  streams,  dividing  one  region  from  an- 
itber,  but  making  the  circuit  ot  none.  £den  is  then 
n  the  Tidnity  of  the  Cae[daii,  vbara  tbom  are  vary 
hiitfhl  and  pleasant  tracts  of  country.  According  to 
ituttmann,  however  (Aeltute  Erdkunde  de$  Morgtnl. 
krlin,  1808 ;  also  in  his  Afgthologut,  i,  63  sq.).  this  ac- 
«ant  was  brought  ftoul  Southern  into  Western  Asia. 
Pbe  original  writer  conceives  of  the  four  chief  streams 
if  the  world  as  If  they  proceeded  from  one  region  and 
veie  arms  of  a  single  rirer.  In  the  central  part  of 
ioutbem  Aaia  he  waa  acqudnted  with  the  Indus  and 
ranges;  while  tbe  Sbat  el-Arab,  the  united  Tigris 
ind  Euphrates  (called  Euphrates  when  the  story  reacb- 
«  West«m  Asia,  because  this  river  is  there  best 
mown)  towards  the  west,  and  the  Irabatti  in  An  and 
*egu  towards  tbe  east,  were  to  him  the  limits  of  the 
mown  world.  Pisbon  is  compared  with  Bes3rngK 
^tioi-yya),  called  by  Ptolemy  (vii,  2)  the  most  con- 
iderableatream  of  India  east  of  the  Ghwgea;  Havilab 
rith  Ava,  a  very  ancient  Indian  kingdom  (known  to 

he  Greeks  aa  XP*^  V^V"*!  'if  9°^' 
lame  Eviltas,  or  Evild,  given  in  connection  with  the 
l^inese  l>y  an  unknown  author  (Hudson,  Erpoa.  tot. 
iftBtdi,  iii,  2).  Cush,  like  the  Ethiopia  of  tbe  Greeks, 
rill  then  mean  simply  the  extreme  Sonth.  Gihon  is 
he  Ganges,  and  Hiddekel  tbe  Indus  (called  Hind, 
iidd),  the  name  Hiddekel  being  really  the  two  names 
lid,  Cbid,  the  Indus,  and  Dekel,  the  Tigris,  which 
lave  been  through  carelessness  or  ignorance  written 
ogether.  Fraally,  the  narrator  by  Assnr,  Assyria 
V,  14),  probably  understood  tht  same  region  which 
iter  writers  refer  to  the  Hedes  or  Persians.  Hart- 
nann  {A^fHOrmg  ilber  Alien,  i,  249  sq.)  attributes 
he  whole  geographical  account  in  <3en.  ii  to  the  Bab- 
'lonian  or  Persian  period,  and  places  Paradise  in 
northern  India,  in  tbe  famous  Talley  of  Cashmere  (see 
lerod.  iii,  17).  As  this  valley  is  riiut  in  by  a  cb^n 
if  impaasabia  monntains,  covered  with  snow,  ftom 
rhich  on  the  north  spring  the  tributaries  of  the  Oxus, 
iUd  on  the  sonth  those  of  the  Indue ;  and  as  the  Be- 
lat  (Hydaspea,  modem  Ihylum)  flows  through  the 


Tall^,  it  is  eas7  to  sni^M»e  that  a  very  old  tradition 
might  snbstitate  one  stream  instead  of  one  monntuiu 
chain  as  the  source  of  seversl  rivers.  Now  the  He- 
brew writer  gave  those  names  to  these  four  streams  * 
of  Paradise  which  seemed  greatest  to  him ;  thus  Gthon 
is  the  Oxus,  PUbon  the  Phaaia,  Havilah  is  Cidchir, 
Cush  is  Bactria,  or  Balk.  Juat  anch  a  &n<^l  con- 
ception aa  thb  tradition  presents  lies  at  tbe  bask  of 
the  exposition  of  Josepbus  (^Amtiq.  i,  1, 8),  extending, 
however,  only  to  the  Pisbon  and  the  Gihon,  which 
he  makes  to  be  the  Ganges  and  tbe  Nile  respectively 
(comp.  Epiphan.  Opera,  ii,  60 ;  Hottinger,  Emuii  Dit- 
trrtat.  p.  67  sq.).  The  fact  that  Havilah  is  mentioned 
as  abounding  In  gold  might  be  adduced  to  support  this 
view  of  the  Pisbon.  Bat  although  India  was  known 
aa  a  gold  country,  yet  AMca,  and,  in  Westem  Asia, 
Arabia,  were  Car  more  fkmous  in  this  respect ;  and  the 
reference  of  Havilah  to  a  special  district  oo  this  ground 
is  mere  waywardness.  The  reference  of  Gihon  to  the 
Nile  by  Joeephus  is  adopted  by  most  of  the  fathera 
(see  esp.  Theopbil.  AiUol.  il,  24 ;  Philostorg.  in  Niceph. 
Ui$t.  Ecelet.  ix,  19),  and  in  this  view  the  Ethiopian 
Nile,  with  its  brandie8,may  be  understood  (see  Gesen. 
Ttmattr.  i,  S82).  Even  tbe  Greeks  connected  the  Nfle 
with  the  Indus  (PIshon?  comp.  Arrian,  ^4^.  vi,  1, 8; 
PauMQ.  ii,  6,  2).  On  the  other  hand  (see  Philostorg. 
I.  c.)  some  have  suppoeed  PIshon  to  be  the  Indian  riv* 
er  Hypasis. 

Of  the  three  hj-potheses  which  we  have  last  stated, 
that  given  by  Hartmann  is  the  most  simple.  Skier's 
suppoaea  a  conception  on  tbe  part  of  the  andent  writer 
which  ii  entirely  too  inconsistent  with  ilael£  That  of 
Buttmann  rests  upon  too  many  separate  aupporitiona, 
improbable  enough  tn  themselves;  and  assumes,  besides, 
the  existence  of  southern  Asiatic  traditions  among  the 
Hebrews  before  the  Captivity;  a  view  that  finds  no 
support  but  in  tbe  hypothesis  itself,  which  places  Para- 
dise in  India.  But  Uartmann's  view  also  is  sufficiently 
met  by  the  fhct,  which,  however,  baa  only  recently  b^ 
;  come  known,  that  the  rale  of  Caahmere  is,  in  climate  and 
productions,  very  far  from  resembling  a  paradise  (see 
Kitter,  Erdkmde,  ii,  1088  sq.;  vii,  70  sq.).  Tbus,  even 
if  we  should  adopt  this  mythical  view,  there  would  be 
just  as  much  difficulty  in  determining  the  regions 
which  the  autbor  of  Genesis  intended,  as  more  literal 
interpreters  have  found  in  placing  them,  on  the  suppori- 
tion  that  the  deacription  is  truly  geographical.  There 
appears  no  proof  in  this  view  that  the  writer  thought  at 
all  of  South  Asia  (although  Kshon  may  be  tbe  Oxus) ;  at 
least,  it  is  going  too  far  to  extend  liis  views  to  India,  and 
identify  Hshon  with  the  Indus  or  tbe  Ganges,  Ewald 
(Jtr.  Getch.  i,  881)  thinks  that  the  names  were  changed 
in  the  passage  of  tbe  tradition  to  the  Hebrews ;  that 
th^  substituted  tbe  better  known  names  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  for  those  of  tbe  unknown  lodna  and 
Ganges.  Tuch  (Gn.  p.  7S  aq.)  would  look  only  at  tbe 
eauly  intelligible  part  of  the  account,  the  fellow^treams 
Euphrates  and  Tigris;  and  would  look  for  Paradise 
among  the  heights  of  Armenia,  which  would  accord 
well  with  Noah's  history  (see  Gen.viii).  But  it  is  ob- 
jected that  it  is  uncritical  to  %ut  off  half  of  tba  de- 
scription given,  and  destroy  the  coneepUoi,  in  order  to 
join  certain  historical  featureb  It  is  no  part  of  oar 
purpose  here  to  examine  the  resolta  of  biatmical  invea- 
tigatiun,  apart  Irom  the  Hocaic  reoorda,  nq>eeting  the 
first  seat  of  the  human  race. 

All  that  is  related  in  Gene«s  as  having  occurred  firom 
the  creation  of  man,  and  bis  location  in  the  garden  of 
Eiien,  up  to  tbe  time  of  his  guilt  and  expulsion,  has  in 
like  manner  been  viewed  as  a  philooophicisl  speculatloa, 
set  forth  in  a  historical  form,  on  tbe  origin  of  physical 
and  moral  evil,  and  the  destruction  of  that  golden  age 
which  tbe  fancy  of  all  nations  has  seen  in  remote  an* 
tiquity  (see  especially  Ammon,  in  the  Ntutt  iheoL  Jour. 
iii,  1  sq. ;  flrW.  Theol  ii,  800  sq. ;  Bauer,  Ntbr.  Mytkot. 
1,86  sq.;  Buttmann,  in  the  BerL  Monalatchrifi.  [1804] 
261  sq,,  and  MvlkoL  i,  122  sq. ;  Tater,  Commmt.  f  «»- 
Ljigr.izGd  oy  vjOCV  IV. 
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tof.  i,  U  sq.;  Gcaeniiu,  in  the  BtJL  EmykL  i,  k).; 
Eichhom,  t'lyeadtiek. ;  Hutnuuut,  BA.  PattaL  p.  878 
•q.;CoUn,£»U.7'Aeoti,8Maq.).  Bat  more  Uunl  and 
*  faiatoriul  Uiteipret«r«  or  the  pasMge  have  tlao  ap|>e«red 
HengMenberg,  ChrittoL  I,  i,  26  sq. ;  Tiel«  and  Banm- 
girten,  Commm.).  Others  are  but  half  literal  in  their 
exposition,  and  aeek  to  distinguish  the  essential  facts 
from  the  mere  dress  of  ornament  (e.  g.  Lew,  Cramer,  LU- 
derwaM,  Eifert,  Werner,  in  bis  GetMchtL  A  uffaa.  der  8 
enfen  Cap.  d  Gm.  [Tubing.  1829]).  Von  GerMwnberg 
deTends  the  allegorical  exposition,  KoseamtlUer  and  tiam- 
bo^  tbe  hieruglypbical  view,  that  the  account  is  but 
a  translation  into  words  of  old  hieroglyphic  sketches 
(see  Tuoh,  Gm.  p.  56  sq. ;  and  oomp,  Bellennao,  Iliudb. 
^  87  sq. ;  Beck,  Commmt.  ReL  Ckr.  Nisi.  p.  8»S  sq.).  It 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  views  of  H  uUman, 
in  his  TisogonU,  and  of  Balleiut«dt,  in  Via  mu«  u.jftt- 
^  IFcA,  p.  822  aq.,  M  tbey  do  not  rest  on  the  Hoaak  his- 
tory. The  anonynoiiB  work,  UrtprOngL  SilwieMtmg$- 
gmg  der  rtlig.  u.  nUU  BUdtiiig  (Grofsw.  1829),  is  um- 
|dy  childish, 

8.  Parallel  Traditiofu^Tbe  idea  of  a  terrestrial  par- 
adise, the  abode  of  purity  and  happiness,  has  thus  formed 
an  dement  in  the  religions  belieft  of  all  nations.  Tbe 
image  of  "Eden,  the  garden  of  God,"  retained  its  hold 
upon  the  miods  of  the  poets  and  prophets  of  Israel  as  a 
thing  of  beauty  whose  joys  had  departed  (Ezek.  xxviii. 
18 ;  Joel  ii,  8),  and  before  whose  gate  the  cherubim  still 
stood  to  guard  it  from  tbe  guilty.  For  interesting  par- 
allels from  the  philosophicid  speculations  of  other  na- 
tions, see  Bruns,  in  GabUr'$  Jomr,/.  ousfW.  theoL  LiL 
V,  60  sq. ;  Bauer,  ifi/lhoL  i,  96  sq. ;  Pustkacheo,  Vrget^ 
der  MtMckk.  i,  186  sq. 

(t)  CitaBijeai— Descriptioofl  of  the  early  golden  age 
wiUi  which  man's  existence  on  earth  b^n,  in  geneial, 
are  pven  by  Henod,  World  ami  Dat/s,  p.  96  sq. ;  Dicn- 
archus,  in  Porphyr.  A  Atfrnen.  iv,  2 ;  Virgil,  Gforg.  i,  128 
sq. ;  Ovid,  Met.  i,  69 ;  Lucretius,  t,  928  sq. ;  Plato,  Polii. 
p.  271.  Corop.  LactanL  Jnstit.  v,  6 ;  S.  G.  Friderici  DisM. 
de  Aurta  mtat.  quam  porta  fanBtrutU  (Leips.  1786); 
Tifldemann,  in  the  Beii.  Momttuekr,  (Dee.  1796),  p.  605 
sq.;  Cams,  ITmb^  vi,  157  sq. 

(i.)  OrieilaL—Anb  legends  teB  of  a  garden  In  the 
EastiOatbesumnutofamoanttUn  of  Jacinth,  inaccessi- 
ble to  man ;  a  garden  of  rich  soil  and  equable  tempera- 
tore,  well  watered,  and  abounding  with  trees  and  flow- 
ers of  rare  colors  and  fragrance.  So  among  the  Hin- 
dis, tn  the  centre  of  Jambn-dwipa,  the  middle- of  tbe 
tbwwt  eontinenta  of  the  Pnranas,  is  the  golden  moan- 
tain  Hem,  which  stands  like  the  seed-cup  of  tbe  lotos 
of  the  earth.  On  its  summit  is  the  vast  city  of  Brah- 
ma, renowned  in  heaven,  and  encircled  by  the  Ganges, 
which,  issuing  ftom  tbe  foot  of  VIshnd,  washes  tbe 
lnnarorh,and,falltDgtbitberfhMn  tbe  skies,  is  divided 
into  four  streams,  that  flow  to  tbe  fi»r  oomets  of  the 
earth.  These  riven  are  tbe  Bhadra,  or  Oby  of  Ibe- 
ria; the  ^ta,  or  Hoang  Ho,  the  great  river  of  China; 
the  Alakananda,  a  main  branch  of  tbe  Ganges ;  and 
the  Chakshn,  or  Oxos.  In  thb  abode  of  divinity  is 
the  Naodana,  or  grove  of  Indra;  there  too  is  the 
Jamba -tree,  trom  whose  fhiit  are  fed  the  waters  of 
the  Jamba  river,  which  give  life  and  immortality  to 
all  who  drink  Uiereof  (KuAmi  Pur6na^  trans.  Wilson, 
p.  168-171).  Tbe  enchanted  gardens  of  tbe  Chinese 
are  placed  In  the  midst  of  tbe  summits  of  Hooanlnn, 
a  high  chain  of  mountains  farther  north  than  tbe 
Himalaya,  and  &rther  east  than  Hlndn-Cusb.  The 
fbuntsin  of  Immortality  which  waters  these  gardens 
is  divided  into  four  streams,  the  fountains  of  tbe  su- 
preme spirit,  Tychin.  Among  tbe  Hedo-PeisiaoB  the 
gods*  mountain  Aiboij  is  tbe  dwelllag  of  Ormnsd, 
and  Ae  good  spirits,  and  it  called  "the  navel  of  ttie 
waters."  The  Zend  books  mention  a  region  called 
Aden,  and  the  place  of  Zoroaster's  birth  la  called 
Bedenuh,  or,  according  to  another  passage,  Airfona 
Vidjo  (Knoliel,  Gatofit). 

These  last-named  traditions  even  pioceed-to  detail . 


the  steps  1^^  vbkh  this  fkir  abode  was  fbr&ilad.  Ae. 
cording  to  tbe  Zendaveata,  men  were  so  Minded  by  ■ 
wicked  dmnon  that  tbey  viewed  tlie  whole  cteatin, 

and  their  own  bapinness,  as  the  work  ^  Abriow. 
After  thirty  days  they  went  hunting,  with  bUck  dotb- 
ing  on ;  shot  a  white  goat,  and  drank  its  milk,  fiafsg 
it  pleasant.  The  evil  spirits  now  faroogfat  tben  frint. 
which  they  ate,  and  straightway  lost  ail  tbeii  cxetl- 
lenoe.  After  fifty  years  tbey  first  be^pui  sexasl  k- 
tefooarse.  (See  Rhode,  UeiL  Sage  dea  ZemMk^  p. 
891  sq. ;  and  comp.  Ballenstedt,  in  SchrOter  u.  Kkia, 
OpptmHimtackr.  v,  8  sq.,  who  connects  the  accsot 
the  fall  of  man  with  the  conflict  between  Ormaid,ihe 
principle  of  good,  and  Ahrimsn,  that  of  evil ;  and  tbs 
victory  of  the  latter,  Gen,  iii,  16.)  Bat  nearest  ef  sQ, 
the  fable  of  the  Dalai  Lama  <sm  Yater,  .ArcWr/ 
dungeack.  i,  16  sq.)  approaches  the  Mosaic  namtite. 
A  plant  of  sweet  taste  aiq)eared  00  the  earth:  fintsn 
greedy  man  ate  of  it,  then  all  fidlowed  liia  example 
and  immediately  all  spirituality  and  all  bappiaM 
were  gone.  The  length  of  lift  docreaaed,  aad  witk 
It  human  stature.  At  last  the  plant  disaiyeatid. 
and  men  were  left  to  subsist,  first  on  a  kiod  of  reddbh 
butter,  then  on  reed-grass,  and  finally  on  wliat  tbs 
own  hard  labor  could  cause  the  evtfa  to  pnAaa. 
Virtues  had  fled  from  earth ;  deeds  of  vloleocv,  nar- 
der,  and  adultery  had  taken  their  place.  Cmnpsn 
further,  RosenmUlIer,  A  U«rthvm,  I,  i,  180 ;  Toch,  Grmn. 
p.  60  sq.  On  Grecian  myths,  see  Volker,  MgAeL  i. 
JiipkH.  GeachleckU,  oder  d.  BUndeH/aB  <lev  Af awakes. 
nack  Griedi.  Myiken  (Giesen.  1824). 

AU  these  and  timllar  traditions  are  bat  wim  mock- 
ing echoes  of  the  irfd  Helnew  story.  Jarred  and  bsekta 
notes  of  the  same  strain ;  hot,  wi^  all  their  cxagger 
ations,  "they  inUmate  how  in  tbe  backgroa»d  if 
man's  visions  lay  a  paradise  of  holy  }av — a  para&e 
secured  from  every  kind  of  pro£uiation,  and  made  B>> 
accesrible  to  tbe  guilty;  a  paradise  fall  of  otgects 
that  were  calculated  to  delight  the  senses  and  to  ele- 
vate the  mind ;  a  paradise  that  granted  to  its  tsnast 
rich  and  raze  immnnitiea,  and  tbM  fed  with  it*  penn- 
nlal  streams  the  tree  ot  lifb  and  tmmoitalitj"  ^ard- 
wick,  Chri$t  and  other  Maalv,  ft.  ii,  p.  133). 

III.  f^mtive  Appiieaiiom  of  "Poradisa"  ts  d> 
ffeavml]f  World  (chiefly  from  Smith's  Diet,  of  ffa 
fii6&).— The  term,  having  by  a  natural  process  bt- 
come  a  metaphor  for  tbe  abstnet  idea  of  eaqaiwte 
dclii^t^  was  trsnrihmd  stUl  higtwr  to  denote  the  hap. 
I^ness  of  the  righteous  In  the  Artni*  state.  The  sri- 
gin  of  this  application  must  be  ass^ned  to  the  Jews  of 
the  middle  period  between  tbe  Old  and  tbe  New  Tes- 
tament. In  the  Cbaldee  Targnms,  "the  gardea  of 
Eden"  is  put  as  tbe  exposition  of  beavenlj  btessed- 
ness  (Psa.  xc,  17,  and  other  places).  The  Talmudkal 
writings,  cited  by  the  elder  Bnxtetf  OaU.  * 
Talm.  p.  1802)  and  John  James  Wetstein  (XL  T.  Cr. 
i,  819),  contidn  frequent  references  to  Patsdtse  as  the 
immortal  heaven,  to  which  the  s|]drit8  of  the  just  are 
admitted  immediately  upon  their  liberation  froai  tbe 
body.  Tbe  boc^  Solutr  spealts  of  an  eartblj  and  a 
heavenly  Paradise,  of  which  Uie  latter  ezoda  tlw  ftr- 
mer  "as  much  as  daifcneas  does  light"  ^AOttgea, 
If  or.  Uebr.  i,  1096). 

Henoe  we  see  that  it  was  la  tiie  aeceptatian  of  ttis 
ourrent  Jewish  phraseology  that  tiw  iiipuwahm  was 
used  by  our  I/nd  and  the  apostles:  "To-day  than 
shalt  be  with  me  In  Paradise;"  "  He  was  caagfat  ap 
into  Paradise;"  "Tbe  tree  of  lib,  which  la  In  the 
Paradise  of  my  God"  (Lake  xxifi,  48;  S  Cor.  xB,  4; 
Rev.  Ii,7). 

It  was  natoral  that  this  Idgher  meaning  ahooU  at 
length  become  tbe  exclusive  one,  and  be  aseiiilainl 
with  new  thoughts.  Paradbe,  with  no  other  word  to 
qualify  it,  was  tbe  bright  region  which  nsan  had  lo«X. 
which  was  guarded  by  tbs  flandng  sword.  Sooa  ■ 
new  hope  sprang  up.  Over  and  above  all  qoestiom 
as  to  when  the  g|^i^^g(r^^^  then  cam. 
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he  belief  tbftt  it  did  not  bekng  flntinly  to  tbe  put. 
There  wm  «  pandiM  still  Into  which  nun  might  hope 
o  enter.  It  is  »  matter  of  some  interest  to  escertidn 
rith  whet  usoebittoas  the  ward  was  connected  in  tiM 
nioda  of  tlie  Jews  (tf  Pakatlna  and  etber  countries  at 
be  time  ttt  oor  Lord's  toarMng,  what  sense  therefore 
re  majr  attach  to  it  In  tbe  writings  of  tbe  N.  T. 

In  this  as  in  other  Instanoeewe  may  distingnlab  ser- 
nl  modes  of  thought,  each  with  marked  ebaracter- 
Btice,  yet  often  blended  together  In  different  propor- 
ioos,  and  melting  one  into  the  other  by  hardly  peT> 
cptible  degrees.  Each  has  its  oooDterpart  in  tbe 
eaebing  of  Oirisfcimi  tbaeloglans.  The  kngnage  of 
ha  N.  T.  stands  i^ait  tnm  and  above  all.  Traoea  of 
his  w«y  of  looking  at  H  bad  appeared  {weTlonBly  In 
he  teaobing  of  tbe  Son  of  ^rsch.  The  fonr  rivers  of 
^en  are  flgnree  vt  the  wide  streams  of  Wisdom,  and 
he  is  as  tlw  brook  which  becomes  a  river  and  waters 
heparadl8eofGDd(Eceliis.xxiT,S6-80).  This,  how- 
tv«r,  was  compatible  wltb  the  iMognltbni  of  Cfen.  li, 
;s  speaking  of  a  bet  Bat  In  later  times  tlw  flgnra- 
In  or  celestial  reference  became  more  and  more  dis- 
inct.  It  woold  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to 
edte  the  opinloBS  of  all  the  commentators  opon  this 
lOMtion ;  their  name  is  legion.  All  tliat  we  can  at- 
empt  is  ■  dtronolo^eal  outline  of  tbe  main  conzse 
tf  thoo^t  on  tiie  snbject. 

1.  To  tbe  idealistki  school  of  Alexandria,  of  whkb 
?liilo  tbe  Jew  Is  the  fepresentatiTfli,  pamdiae  was  notli< 
ngnratetlwaai^mbolandanall^COiy.  That  writer 
pie  Mmmdi  Opf.  §  64)  Is  the  first  who  Tcntnred  npon 
>n  allegorical  Interpretation.  To  bim  the  tlwnght  of 
he  narradre  as  one  of  fact  was  nnendnraUe.  Tbe 
)riineTaI  history  spoke  of  no  garden  snch  as  men  plant 
ind  water.  S^ittoal  parfectioo  (liptrq)  was  the  only 
wmdiae.  The  tceaa  Out  grew  In  It  were  tbooghts 
■f  tbe  S|dritaal  roan.  Tbe  fhdta  which  tbay  bore  were 
ife  and  knowledge  and  imntOTtality.  Tbe  fimr  rivers 
lowing  from  cHie  sonrce  are  the  foar  vbtiiea  <tf  tbe 
at«r  Platoniats,  each  derived  from  the  same  sonrce  of 
^nese  (Pbllo,  Dt  AlUg.  1).  PhUo  conceived  that 
.y  paradlM  is  daridy  shadowed  fiMtb  the  governing 
acuity  of  the  soul;  that  the  tree  of  lift  sipiiflea  re> 
igion,  wherefa7  tbe  sonl  Is  ImuKntallied ;  and  by  tbe 
Acoltj  of  knowing  good  and  evil  tbe  noddle  soue,  by 
)  hicli  are  dlBcemed  things  cimtrary  to  natore.  In 
mother  passage  (JH  PkmtaL  $  9)  he  explains  Eden, 
«hich  eignlfies  "  pleasure,"  as  a  symbol  of  the  soul, 
hat  sees  what  is  right,  exults  In  vtrtne,  and  pref^ 
ne  enjoyment,  the  worship  of  the  only  wise,  to  myr- 
■da  of  men's  chief  delights.  Again  (^LeffirAUegvr.l, 
f  14)  he  enys, "  Saw  virtue  is  tro|dcally  called  pantdise, 
ind  the  site  of  pamdiae  Is  Eden,  that  is,  pleasnre." 
rhe  ftwr  rivers  he  explains  ({ 19)  of  the  several' virtues 
if  prudence,  temperance,  courage,  and  Justice;  whUe 
be  main  stream  of  which  they  are  branches  Is  the 
enerfe  virtue,  goodness,  which  goetb  forth  fh>m  Edtaj 
he  wisdom  of  God.  It  is  obvlons  that  a  system  of 
nterpretatkm  sodi  aa  Uds  waa  not  likely  tc  become 
)opa]ar.  It  waa  oonflnad  Ur  a  sin^  sdwol,  possibly 
4>  a  aingle  teacher.  It  has  little  or  nothing  corre- 
ipondtng  to  it  in  tbe  V.  T.  Tlie  Of^lons  of  Philo, 
herefore,  would  not  be  so  much  worAy  of  considera- 
bn,  were  it  not  tliat  (as  we  shall  see)  be  has  been 
bllowed  by  many  of  the  Christian  frthers. 

2.  The  rabbinical  schools  of  Palestine  presented  a 
ihaae  of  thou^^  tlie  very  opporite  of  that  of  the  Al- 
rxandrlan  wrttw.  Thiry  had  thdr  deseriptfams,  dafi* 
dte  and  dettfled,  •  complete  topography  4rf  the  nnseen 
vorid.  ParaAaa,  the  garden  of  Eden,  existed  still, 
tnd  they  dtscnased  tlw  qnestkm  of  its  locaUly.  The 
inswere  ware  not  always  eonsbtent  with  each  other, 
it  was  iSir  off  In  tlte  AMant  East,  ftrtlnr  than  the  foot 
•f  man  had  tml.  It  was  a  regfam  of  tlte  world  <tf  tlie 
lead,  of  Sbeot,  In  dte  heart  of  the  earth.  Gehenna 
p^aa  on  one  side,  whh  Ita  fiames  and  twnonts.  Plva- 
lise  on  the  otiier,  the  intermadiala  bona  of  tbe  Ueaaed. 

VII.— T  T 


(Comp.WetBteb),aratlns,and  SchSttgen,  /aZue.zxfli.) 
The  patriarchs  were  there,  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  ready  to  receive  their  faithftil  desceadaats  into 
their  boeooH  (Joaeph.  Dt  llaee.  e.  18).  The  hlgbeat 
place  of  boner  at  tlie  Aast  of  the  Uesaed  soaU  was 
Abraham's  bosom  (Luke  xvi,  tS),  on  which  the  new 
heir  of  Immortality  reclined  as  the  fivored  and  hon- 
ored guest.  Or,  again,  paradise  was  neither  on  the 
earth  nor  within  It,  but  above  It,  In  tbe  third  heaven, 
or  in  some  higher  orb.  See  HsAVBif.  Or  there  were 
two  paradises,  the  upper  and  tbe  lower — one  in  heav- 
en, for  those  wbo  bad  attained  the  heights  of  holiness 
—one  In  earth,  for  thoaa  who  had  lived  bat  decently 
(SebM^,  Bvr.  HA.  m  Apoe,  fi,  7),  and  the  heavenly 
paradise  was  sixty  times  aa  large  as  the  whole  lower 
earth  (Elsenmengw.iaiblMtet/arfealA.  II,  S97).  Each 
had  seven  palaces,  and  In  each  palace  were  its  apfoo- 
priate  dwellers  (iiU.  p.  802).  As  the  righteous  dead 
catered  paradise,  angels  stripped  them  of  their  grave- 
elothsB,  amyed  tbem  In  new  robes  of  ^ny,  and  plsced 
on  their  hands  diadems  of  gold  and  pearls  ijbid.  p.  810). 
There  waa  no  night  there.  Ita  pavement  was  of  pie- 
dona  stones,  ninta  of  healing  power  and  wondroua 
f^grance  grew  on  tbe  banks  of  its  sbeams  (ibid.  p. 
618).  From  this  lower  paradise  the  souls  of  the  dead 
rose  on  sabbatbe  and  on  feast-days  to  the  higher  (Otid. 
p.  818),  where  every  day  tiiere  waa  the  presence  of  Je- 
hovah bdding  council  with  bis  sabts  (iUd:  p.  8M). 
(Camp,  abo  SdiMgea,  ifer.  Aefr.  ta  Ime.  sxIH.) 
Among  tbe  Hetirew  tratUttoaa  enmmaSed'  by  Jerome 
(Trad.  BAr.  w  Gm.)  Is  one  that  paradise  was  created 
before  the  world  was  formed,  and  is  therefore  beyond 
its  limits.  Moses  bsp-Ceplia  {D»  Pand.')  assigns  It  a 
middle  |dace  between  the  earth  and  tbe  firmament. 
Some  affirm  that  paradise- was  on  a  menntain^  which 
leaebad  neariy  to  the  mocn ;  whHe  ethers,  struck  by 
tbe  manlfoat  ahanrdhy  of  sndi  an  O]^nion,  held  tiiatit 
waa  situated  In  the  third*  region  ef  tiie  i^r,  and  wae 
higher  than  all  the  mountains  of  the  earth  by  twenty 
cubits,  so  that  the  waters  ef  the  flood  could  not  reach 
It.  Others  again  have  thought  thatparadlse  was  two- 
fold, one  corporeal  and  the  ether  incorporeal ;  others 
that  K  was  formeriy  on  earth,  bat  bad  been  taken 
away  by  tbe  Judgment  of  Chid  (Hopklnson,  Deter. 
Panxd.  ivUgeilaii,  nesnar.  vol.  vtt). 

8.  Out<^tliediseaBrioDsandtheoiicaoftbe  rabUns 
there  grew  a  broad  popular  belief,  fixed  in  the  hearts 
ef  men,  accepted  without  discassion,  blending  with 
their  best  hopeSb  Their  iMrayer  for  tbe  dying  or  the 
dead  was  that  his  wmA  might  rest  in  paradise.  In  the 
garden  of  Eden  (Haimoni^s,  Porta  Motit,  quoted  by 
Wetstein,  In  Imc  xxtti ;  Tkylor,  Fmurtd  Btrmom  on  Sir 
G.  Dabtmi).  Tbe  bellrf  ef  the  Essenes,  aa  repotted  by 
Josephus  (  War,  ii,  8,  II),  may  be  accepted' as  a ikir  rep> 
resentatiea  of  the  thoughts  of  those  wbo,  like  tlian, 
were  not  tnined  in  tbe  rabbinical  schools,  living  in  a 
simfde  and  more  childlike  faith.  To  tbem  accoidingly 
paradise  waa  a  ftuMiff  land,  a  region  where  there  was 
no  BOMdiing  beat,  no  cmuuning  c^  where  the  soft 
west  wind  fton  the  ocean  Uew  fonvetmwe.  The  vi- 
sions of  tiie  aecond  book  of  Esdras^  though  not  without 
an  admixture  of  Christian  thoughts  and  phrases,  may' 
be  looked  upon  aa  representing  this  phase  of  feeling. 
There  also  we  have  the  [^cture  of  a  ftir  garden,  streams 
of  milk  and  honfy,  twelve  trees  laden  with  divers  fruits, 
mighty  rooontaihB  whereon  grow  lilies  and  roses  (U,  18) 
—a  plaoe  into  which  tbe  wicked  shall  not  enter. 

It  is  with  thia  popolar  bdiet;  ratbv  than  with  tliat 
of  dtbCT  adwol  of  Jewish  tbongtat,  that  tbe  language 
oftiieRT.  connects  itself.  In  thisas  in  other  instances 
it  is  made  tlie  starting-point  for  an  educaUon  which 
leads  men  to  rise  fVom  it  to  higher  thoughts.  Tbe  old 
word  is  kept,  and  is  raised  to  a  new  dignity  or  power. 
It  is  significant,  indeed,  that  the  word  "paradise"  no- 
wheie  ocean  in  the  ptdilic  tcadiing  of  oor  I/nd,  or  in 
Us  intenomae  with  bis  own  diaei|deY~-Comweted  aa  it 
had  been  irith  the  thoagfafiigifeaMaai£tt;^AHi,  U 
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wu  not  tho  fittest  or  the  best  word  for  tboM  wbom  he 
was  tnintiig  to  rise  out  of  wdmious  thooghta  to  the 
higher  ngiona  of  the  q>ititu«l  life.  For  them,  aooofd- 
In^yi  the  kiagdom  of  heaven,  the  Iwigdom  of  God,  wrt 
the  wonit  moat  dwelt  on.  The  UcMedneM  of  the  pure 
.  in  heart  U  that  they  ihall  tee  God.  If  linguage  bor- 
rowed from  their  common  speech  is  used  at  other  times, 
if  they  hear  of  the  marriage-wpper  and  the  new  wine, 
it  is  not  till  they  have  been  taught  to  nndentand  para- 
bles and  to  separate  the  figure  firom  tbe  reality.  With 
the  thief  djnng  on  the  croaa  the  eiae  was  dillhniit.  W« 
can  assiiini  nothing  in  the  nbber«uUcw  but  the  most 
'laditoentary  fonns  of  popular  beliet  We  may  well  be- 
■Jiere  that  the  word  used  here,  and  here  only,  in  the 
whole  coarse  of  the  Gospel  history,  had  s  spedal  fitness 
for  him.  His  reverence,  sympathy,  repentance,  hope, 
uttered  themsdvea  in  tbe  |Nrayer, "  Lord,  remember  me 
wheo'thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom  I"  What  were  the 
thonghto  of  the  sufliuer  aa  to  that  lungdoaa  we  do  not 
know.  Unleaa  tb^  were  anpematanl^  raised  dtove 
the  lev41  whidi  tbe  diaoi|dea  bad  reached  by  ■»d 
painful  steps,  they  most  have  been  mingled  with  ruions 
of  an  earthly  gkiry,  of  pomp  and  victory  and  triumph. 
The  answer  to  his  prayer  gave  him  what  be  needed 
most,  the  assumnce  of  imotediate  rest  and  peMe,  Tbe 
word  paradise  spoke  to  him,  as  to  other  Jews,  of  repnee, 
shelter,  Joy — the  greateat  eoDtnst  poaaibla  to  the  thirst 
and  agony  and  abwne  of  tbe  boats  upon  tbe  cfossl  Ru- 
dimentary as  bis  prevfoos  thoughts  of  it  might  be,  this 
was  tbe  word  fittest  for  the  edncaiion  of  his  spirit. 

There  is  a  like  significance  in  tbe  general  aboence  of 
the  word  from  the  language  of  the  Epistles.  Here  also 
it  ia  found  nowhere  initbe  direct  teaching.  It  occurs 
only  in  paaaagea  that  are  ^ocalyptie,  and  therefore  al- 
most of  neeeasi^  symbtdic  Paul  qiaala  of  «ie,  appar- 
ently of  bimsetf,  as  having  been  "cingbt  op  into  para- 
dise," as  having  there  heard  things  that  might  not  be 
uttered  (2  Cor.  xii,  8).  lo  the  message  to  the  fint  of 
the  Seven  Charchea  of  Asia,  "  the  tree  of  Life  which  is 
in  the  midst  of  tbe  paradise  of  God,"  appears  as  tbe  re- 
ward of  bim  that  overoometh,  the  symbol  of  an  et«mal 
bleseedocss  (coup.  Deao  Trench,  Comm.  o»  lAt  Ejnttki 
to  <Ae  Sevm  Cktir^tM,  ad  loc).  The  thin^  thoogh  not 
the  word,  appears  in  tbe  dosing  visioos  of  Bcr.  luiL 

4.  The  eager  curiosi^  whidt  prompts  mm  to  press 
on  into  tbe  things  behind  the  veil  has  led  them  to  con- 
struct hypotheses  more  or  less  definite  as  to  tbe  intei^ 
mediate  state,  and  these  have  affected  the  thoughts 
which  CSiristian  writers  have  connected  with  the  word 
pamdiaa.  FAtristie  and  later  interpnteia  MIow,  aa  has 
beenDoticedfinthefbotstepaof  tbe  Jewish  adiods.  To 
Origen,  and  otbeit  of  a  like  qtiritttal  insight,  paradise  is 
but  ■  iiynMiym  fhr  a  region  of  life  and  immoitality— 
Mie  and  the  same  with  the  third  heaven  (Jerome,  £p. 
ad  Joh.  Ilieroi.  in  Wordsworth  on  2  Cor.  xii).  So  far  as 
it  is  a  place,  it  is  as  a  school  in  which  the  souls  of  men 
are  trained  and  leam  tojndge  rightly  of  tbe  things  titey 
haT«  done  and  seen  on  earth  (Origen,  De  Prme.  ii,  12). 
Origen,  according  to  lather  (Comm.  m  Gen.),  imagined 
paradise  to  be  heaven,  the  trees  angels^  and  tbe  rivers 
wisdom.  Papias,  Irenous,  Pantcnus,  and  Clemens  Al- 
exandrinns  have  all  favored  tbe  mystical  interpretation 
(Huet.  Orifftniatia,  ii,  167).  Ambrosius  followed  the 
example  of  Origen,  and  placed  the  terrestrial  paradise 
in  the  third  heaven,  in  consequence  of  the  expression 
ofFkul(20or.xii,3,4);  but  elaewbere  he  disluMsniAes 
between  tbe  t«matrial  paradise  and  that  to  which  tbe 
apostle  was  caught  up  (De  Parad.  a  8).  In  ■notber 
passage  (Ep.  ad  Sabtnum)  all  this  is  explained  as  alle- 
gory. The  sermui  of  Basil,  Da  Paradiao,  gives  an  elo- 
quent representation  of  the  common  belief  of  Christians 
who  were  neither  mystical  nor  speculative.  Hinds  at 
<Mioe  fegical  and  sawtmis  uk  questions  as  to  tbe  local- 
ily,  and  the  answen  ai«  wildly  oimjectnraL  It  is  not 
in  Hades,  and  is  therefore  different  from  Abraham's 
bosom  (TertnU.  De  IdoL  c  18).  It  is  above  and  beyond 
the  world,  sqiarated  from  it  by  ■  wall  of  fire  (iiL  Apol. 


c  47).  It  is  the  "refrigeriura"  fiv  all  failhfd  mk 
where  they  have  the  vision  of  saints  mod  angcii,  sM 
of  Christ  himsdf  (Just.  Hart.  Beapomt.  ad  OnMee.  Vi 
and  W),  or  for  tbtwc  only  wbo  are  aittittod,  as  mainm 
tntk  fkom  the  bi^itiaBi  of  Uood,  to  m  qicaal  rvk 
above  thnr  fellows  (TcrtolL  De  Amim.  c  55),  It  is  k 
the  fourth  heaven  (pern.  Alex.  Fragmt.  §  61).  It  it  ■ 
some  unknown  region  of  the  eartb,  wbere  tbe  mas  mi 
skies  meet,  higher  than  any  earthly  nioaiitaiB  (Jwn. 
V$ame,  De  Orthod,  Fid.  ii,ll),  and  had  thaa  esc^ol 
the  waters  of  tbe  flood  (P.  Lombard.  Semlmt.  ii,  17,  L  l 
It  has  been  tdentiSed  nilOt  the  fvXacq  of  1  Pet.  iii,Il, 
and  the  S|nrits  in  it  are  those  tbe  antedilaviga  nee 
who  r^>ented  before  the  great  deaUuttion  overtnt 
them  (Bishop  Hwsley,  Sermoma,  xx).  (Corap.  as  elik- 
orate  note  in  Thilo,  Codex  Apocrypk,  A.  T.  p.  7H.  i 
The  word  eoten  largely,  as  mi^t  be  expected,  iato  Ht 
apociyphal  literatitm  Ol  the  eariy  Cbarch.  When  Ik 
true  Gospels  are  moat  reticent,  tbe  myttneal  are  mm 
exuberanL  Tbe  Goepd  <tf  Kioodemn^  in  Tf™T 
Christ's  victory  over  Hades  (tbe  **  harrowing  of  iA" 
of  our  early  Enf^ish  mysteriesX  tdls  bow,  tSS  Am. 
Enoch  and  Elijah  bad  been  its  sole  inhabitants— hvi 
the  penitent  robber  was  there  with  his  cross  «o 
night  of  tbe  crucifixion — bow  the  soab  of  tb«  palruR±> 
were  led  thitbK  by  Christy  and  were  received  by  tk 
archangd  Michael,  as  he  Iwpt  watch  with  tbe  flaam; 
swords  at  the  gate.  In  tbe  apoeiTpba]  Aela 
(Tischendorf,  AeL  Apoer.  p.  89),  tbe  apostle  ia  atntatel 
to  remain  for  forty  days  outside  the  civde  of  panfa. 
because  he  had  given  way  to  anger  and  coiaed  tbe  per- 
pie  of  Hierapolia  for  their  unbelief.  Among  the  cfs- 
ions  enumerated  by  Uorinns  {Diat,deI^MmL  Ttm^a 
ITgolino,  rfasoai-.  toL  vii)  is  oae  that,  Iwfai*  th»t£. 
tbs  wbde  earth  was  a  paradise,  and  wan  raa&y  mtastt! 
in  Eden,  in  the  midst  of  all  kinds  of  delights,  Ephrsm 
SyruB  (Comai.  m  Ge».)  expresses  hima^  doabtfaLi'y 
upon  this  point.  Whether  the  trees  <^  parsdise,  boK 
spiritual,  drank  of  spiritual  water,  be  does  not  mds^ 
take  to  decide ;  bat  he  seems  to  be  of  ofnuion  that  ik 
four  rivers  have  lost  their  original  virtne  in  cooseqanN 
of  the  curse  {KoaooDoed  upon  the  earth  Sot  Adas'* 
transgiesrioo. 

6l  Tbe  later  luatory  ttf  the  word  preaenia  aooe  fan 
of  inteiest.  Accepting  in  this  as  in  other  instances  tk 
.  mythical  elements  of  Eastern  Christianity,  the  ctecd  tl 
Islam  presented  to  its  foUowera  the  hope  of  a 
paradise,  and  the  Persian  word  was  transplaDted  tbnwgti 
it  into  the  languagee  sp<A«i  by  tbm.  In  tba  Wcai  i: 
passes  throng  snne  aunqge  transfcrmationa,  and  d^ 
scends  to  baMr  usee,  Tbe  thougfat  that  men  oa  edit- 
ing the  Church  of  Christ  retunied  to  tbe  bltaaedaew 
which  Adam  had  forfeited  was  symbolised  in  tk 
church  architeclnTe  of  tbe  4th  century.  The  ttartbcx. 
or  atrium,  in  which  were  aasemUed  those  who,  not  br- 
ing fdelea  in  full  communion,  were  not  admitted  iiaa 
the  interim  of  the  building,  was  known  as  tbe  *  Pn- 
dise"  of  the  oburch  (Alt,  Cvltua,  p.  691).  AtbanwH^  a 
baa  been  said,  qwskssconfidly  of  Arianisn  aacKtfBg 
into  this  paradist^  implying  Uwt  it  addressed  ilMlf  ta 
the  ignorant  and  untaught.  In  the  West  we  trace  s 
change  of  form,  and  one  singular  change  ot  appticatit. 
Paradiso  becmnes  in  some  Italian  dialects  Paaviso,  aoi 
this  passes  into  tbe  French  jxirn*,  denoting  tbe  westm 
porch  of  a  cbnrcb,  or  the  open  space  in  front  of  it  (De- 
cange,  a.  T.  Parvisu;  Dice,  £ltpiio£9.  ITSrter^  p.  70^. 
In  Uie  cbuiGh  thia  apace  was  oceuined,  as  we  bars  seen, 
by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  Tlie  weed  v» 
tranaftrred  from  the  place  of  woialup  to  tbe  place  oi 
amusement,  and,  though  the  podtion  was  entaidy  dif- 
ferent, was  applied  to  the  highest  and  cheapeat  gaOeiT 
<rf  a  French  theatre  (Alt,  Culou,  l  c).  By  aooe,  how- 
ever, this  use  of  the  word  is  cooneetad  «ily  widi  tk 
extreme  beigfat  of  the  gallery,  just  as  **  Chemm  de  IV 
mdis"  is  a  proverbial  phrase  tar  any  qwcially  ardaou 
undertaking  (Be«ebeielle^iMe<»awwai'p  Pramfoia). 

IV.  /,aerattct^«^aii@0§t^  wMki  dtrf 
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ban,  Me  the  bibliogn^hy  of  the  subject  io  Dux, 
Vdiierbitck,  8.  v,  Paradies;  Darling,  Cydop,  BibL  coi 
(S8;  Alger,  Future  Life,  Index ;  th^  copious  article  in 
lenog't  Xeat-Emykiopadie,  u,  ;  and  Halcom, 

Iw^icv/ /wfaK,  V.  Eden.  Comp.  alao  Gould,  JtfjrfAs 
fike  Aademt  WoHd,  p.  243  aq.;  Brinton,  Mgtlu  of  the 
ftm  IFor£^  p.  668  sq.  Tb«  following  ore  among  the 
eniiKntmom^TsphB:  'Eagiimum,  DtParaditoierrest. 
Jeiu,  1069) ;  Eppelin,  De  Parad.  igne  dtkt.  (Alt.  Nori. 
735);  ^GxaaOyDeParadito  (Helmst.  1698) ;  Huet,i>e 
ilK  Farad.  (Amat.  1698);  Nenmann,  Dot  Paradiet 
Wiueob.  1741) ;  and  eepedally  Scbulthen,  Da»  Para- 
ia,  d.  iniuche  u.  jUerirdl,  ktMt^  myth.  m.  mgttitdi*  (ZOr. 
616;  LdpA.  1621).  See  Edbh ;  Uutsb. 
PaxacUse,  a  tenn  api^ed,  in  ceeMaadeal  !»• 
•nage,  to  the  gardeo  ol  a  eonvoit;  tin  name  ia  abo 
Dmedmee  a{qtlied  to  an  open  oourt  or  area  in  tamt  of 
>  cbarch,  and  oceanooally  to  the  cloisters,  and  even  to 
be  whole  ^Moe  included  within  the  circuit  of  a  convent, 
«t  uniollj  to  the  burial-place.  Probably  tbe  word  is 
,  oomiptiMi  of  Pcirvm,  wbich  ia  atiU  in  use  is  France 
or  the  open  gpaea  around  eatbedials  and  cboiches. 

Parmdlsl,  Nioooia  an  old  Venetian  painter,  by 
rbom  then  ii  a  pictan  oi  the  Cnic^/beion,  wiatb,  with 
be  ^bds  of  the  four  avangeltsts,  is  in  the  mooastery 
f  the  Agoetiniftni,  in  the  territory  of  Terrachio,  It 
I  inacrited  "Nieholans  Paradixi  milee  de  Venetiis 
ioxit,  1401*  See  Spoouer,  Biog.  HiA  of  the  Fine 
Irli,  ii,  652. 

ParadiflO,  Jacosds  a  German  monastic,  mem- 
«r  of  the  CarthiuuDs,  flooiisbed  at  Erfurt  near  tbe  mid- 
dle of  tbe  16tb  century.  He  died  in  1466.  Paradiso 
rme  TVncfoliM  de  eauA  wuUtarum  poMtomm,  praei- 
Ms  iraem^a,  et  nmedlU  eanatdem  (Pes,  Bib.  AiceL 
■ii,889). 

Pannui,  David,  D.D.,  a  ceMxated  German  tbeo- 

ngiaa  of  the  Beformation  period,  waa  bom  Dec  20, 
MB,  at  Fnuicolstein,  in  Silesia.  He  waa  tbe  aon  of 
ohano  Wdngter,  but  changed  his  patiooymie,  in  ac- 
ncdanoe  witb  the  cuatom  of  hia  days  (wapitos  being 
he  literal  rendering  of  Waiyler ;  from  napua,  German 
iToi^,  cheek).  He  was  educated  at  Henoaberg  and 
leidelbe^  One  of  his  teachers,  Christopher  Schil- 
ing,  beeoming  himself  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  in- 
liKDoed  young  Wilngier  to  forsake  Lutbeianism,  and 
le  became  a  most  ardent  disciple  of  the  theologian  of 
kneva.  Parsus  entered  on  his  ministry  in  1671,  at  a 
'illage  called  Schlettenbach,  which  he  soon  exchanged 
br  Hemabach,  in  the  diocese  of  Worms.  It  was  a 
tormy  time,  owing  to  the  contests  between  the  papists 
od  PniaManta,  Latberans  and  Calviniata^  and  in  1577 
*»ntm  lost  his  place  in  consequence  of  being  a  sacra- 
■eolarian,  or  Odvinist  He  went  first  to  Frankenthal, 
ind  tbiee  years  after  to  Witzingen;  but  in  1664  prince 
^aumir  made  him  a  professor  at  Heidelberg.  In  1686 
«  commenced  autborahip  by  tbe  publicatioD  of  bis 
^tihAt^ihe  VbiquUarioR  Controveng.  In  1669  he 
nUiriud  the  German  SMe,  with  notes.  He  rose  to 
be  hi^wst  juofeseoiahip  in  theology,  and  bis  Cune 
Irew  atadents  to  the  oniverri^  fntm  the  remotest 
•rts  of  Hungary  and  Poland.  He  held  several  dispu- 
■ttona  against  the  writers  of  the  "Augsburg  Confes- 
ioo."  One  of  the  most  memorable  he  held  in  1696, 
rhen  he  defended  Calvin  against  tbe  imputation  that 
he  Geneva  Reformer  favored  Judaism  in  his  "  Com- 
Motaries  upon  several  parts  of  Scripture."  At  the 
ime  of  tbe  centennial  Jubilee  of  the  Beformation  in 
6J  7,  wbich  was  oeklnated  at  Heidelberg,  Poneaa  pub> 
■abed  some  jnecea  upon  the  subject,  which  drew  upon 
■im  the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits  of  Mentz :  they  wrote 
I  ibarp  censure  of  bis  works,  and  he  published  a  suitable 
miirer  to  IL  The  follofring  year,  1618,  at  the  instance 
if  the  states-general,  he  was  pressed  to  go  to  tbe  Synod 
^Dort^  bat  exonsed  himself  on  account  of  age  and  in- 
Iniiitiei.  After  this  Ume  he  enjoyed  but  little  tran- 
JpSBty.  The  apprehaariom  he  had  of  the  niio  which 


his  patron  the  elector  pahtine  would  bring  upon  him- 
self by  accepting  the  crown  of  Bohemia  caused  him 
to  change  his  residence.  He  terrified  himself  with  a 
thousand  bad  omens;  be  feared  the  success  of  the  Im- 
perialists; and,  coDsideriDg  the  books  he  bad  written 
against  the  pope  and  Bellarmio^  he  looked  upon  it  as 
the  most  drMulful  calamity  that  could  happen  to  him  to 
fall  into  tbe  hands  of  the  monks;  for  which  reason  he 
gladly  complied  with  those  who  advised  him  to  provide' 
in  time  for  his  own  saftfy,  and  accordingly  he  retired  to 
tbe  town  of  Anweil,  in  tbe  duchy  of  ZweibrUcken,  near 
Undau  (Octc4>er,  1621).  He  left  that  place  shortly 
after  and  went  to  Keuatadt,  but  did  not  even  aUy  long 
there,  bnt  letomed  to  Hadelbei|B^  In  order  to  speiid  his 
last  d^  at  his  beloved  home,  and  so  to  be  baried  near 
the  pioliessoiB  of  the  univernty.  He  died  June,  1688. 
Tbe  expository  works  of  Pamua  are  his  most  numer- 
ous, and  were  long  greatly  esteemed  on  the  Continent 
Thciy  have  been  pnUisbed  collectively  at  Geneva  and  at 
Frankfort.  AnKmg  them  are  commentaries  on  Oeneds, 
Hosea,  Matthew,  seveial  of  Paul's  Episttea,  tbe  Apoca- 
lypse, and  Adwrtaria  on  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  Al- 
though the  Biblical  writings  of  Poneus  are  superseded, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  them  consideraUe  merit, 
both  in  the  exegetical  exposition  of  tbe  sacred  text  and 
his  practical  deductions.  The  greatest  drawback  to 
this  merit  arises  fW>m  the  long  theological  (chiefly 
polemical)  disoossions  witb  whtcb  the  commentary  is 
overburdened.  His  commentary  on  Banana  ia  well 
known  to  English  tbecdo^ans  for  the  sn ti-m onarch ical 
priimples  which  it  emboiUes,  and  which  gave  so  moch 
offence  to  king  James  I  and  tbe  Unirereity  of  Oxford. 
All  of  Pan^ns's  works  were  published  by  bis  son  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1647  (3  vols.  foL).  See  Mid- 
dkton,  EvaiigeL  Biogr.  ii,  401  sq, ;  and  the  Jfemoir  in 
ToL  i  of  the  inxk»,  also  published  aqtatately  aince. 
(J.  a  WO 

ParafreiUTit  the  coachmen -of  the  higher  clergy  - 
in  the  aneioit  Christian  Chnrdi.   They  had  also  the 
care  of  tbeir  stables  and  borses.   They  were  sometimes 
reckoned  among  the  number  <€  4he  cJeigy,  bnt  of  on 

inferiw  order, 

Pan^^ay,  a  lepuhlic  oS  Soutb  America,  which,  as 
represented  on  most  maps,  is  confined  to  Ae  peninsula 
between  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana,  as  far  north 
as  about  the  parallel  of  21°  80',  but  which  actually,  by 
recent  treaties  with  neighboring  states,  has  so  consider- 
ably enlai^ed  that  it  now  embroces  an  extensive  region 
called  the  Chaco,  west  of  the  Paraguay,  and  as  far  south 
as  the  river  Vermejo,  and  west  as  the  meridian  of 
61°  20',  and  a  tiact  lying  between  the  Parana  and  the 
Urognay.  Hie  whole  area,  according  to  official  ata^ 
tistics,  is.  in  round  numbers  848,000  square  miles,  of 
which  131,000  square  miles  are  comprised  between  the 
rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana,  196,000  sqaore  miles  are 
west  of  tbe  Paraguay,  and  opwarda  of  21,000  square 
miles  are  between  the  Parana  and  Uraguay.  The 
peninsula  betweoi  tbe  rivera  is  stiU  the  important  part 
of  Paraguay.  A  mountaio-diaiB  called  S^rra  Anam- 
bahy,  which  traverses  it  from  north  to  soyth,  and 
bifurcates  to  the  east  and  west  towards  the  southern 
extremity,  under  tbe  name  of  ^erra  Maracaju,  divides 
the  tributaries  of  the  Parana  from  those  of  the  Para- 
guay, none  oi  which  are  very  connderable,  although 
they  are  liable  to  frequent  and  destructive  overflows. 
As  regards  its  physical  character,  the  northern  portion 
of  the  ooontry  is  moimtainous,  eapecnally  towards  the 
easL  The  southern  portion  is  one  of  the  most  fMile 
districts  of  Soutb  America,  consisting  of  hills  and 
gentle  afopee  richly  wooded,  of  wide  savannas,  which 
afford  excellent  pasture  -  ground,  and  of  rich  alluvial 
plains,  some  of  which,  indeed,  are  marahy,  or  covered 
with  shallow  pools  of  water  (wily  <me  lake,  that  of 
Ypao,  deserving  epedal  notice),  bnt  a  large  proportion 
of  the  land  ia  of  extraordinary  fertiUty  ud  bi^ly 
cultivated.   Tht  banks  of  AeiiiivMft'FBnfaiQg  i»r- 
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agaaf  in  oeeuAooMDj  belted  with  forest;  but,  fn  gen- 
enl,  the  low  lands  are  destitute  of  trees.  The  dimate, 
fur  a  tropical  countiy,  ia  temperate,  the  thermouieter 
occasionally  ridng  to  100°  to  summer,  but  in  vrintcr  be- 
ing usually  about  45*^.  The  natural  pntductioiia  are  very 
Tvied,  although  tbey  do  not  indude  the  preeioiu  metals 
or  other  minerals  oororoon  in  South  Ameriea.  Ifnch 
excellent  timber  is  found  in  the  forests.  Several  trees 
peld  valuUe  joioes,  as  the  India-rubber  and  its  ct^nate 
trees;  and  an  e^tedally  useful  shrub  is  the  H&te,  or 
Para^foay  tea-tree,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  commerce,  being  in  general  use  throughout  La  Plata, 
Chili,  Pern,  and  other  pane  of  Sonth  America.  The 
tree  grows  wild  in  the  nortb-eaateni  dlstricU,  and  the 
pithering  of  iu  leana  pves  employnNnt  in  the  season 
to  a  large  number  of  the  native  popolation.  Vftx  and 
hon^  are  collected  in  abandance,  as  is  also  cochineal, 
and  the  niedidnal  plants  an  very  numerous.  The 
chief  cultivated  crops  are  maize,  rioe,  coffee,  cocoa,  in- 
digo, mandibc,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton. 

One  half  of  the  land  is  national  property,  consisting 
partly  of  the  lands  formerly  held  by  the  Jesuit  mtsmons, 
or  1^  other  religious  oorporationa,  panly  of  lands  never 
asMgned  to  individuals,  partly  of  lands  conAscated  in 
the  course  of  the  revolutionary  ordeal  through  which 
the  country  hae  been  pasnng.  The  national  estates 
have,  fur  the  most  part,  been  let  out  in  small  tenements, 
at  moderate  rents,  the  condition  of  the  tenure  being 
that  they  shall  be  properly  cultivated.  Agriculture, 
though  it  has  in  recent  years  made  considerable  pmg- 
ress,  nevertheless  is  stiU  far  from  the  standard  of  Eu- 
ropean progress.  Only  about  80,000  square  miles  of 
the  whole  terrHory  are  in  cidtivauon.  There  are  few 
manuractures— sugar,  rum,  cotton  and  woollen  doths, 
and  leather  being  the  only  industrial  productions.  In- 
deed, the  commerce  of  the  coantiy  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  which  liolds  a  monopoly  of 
the  export  of  the  Pasagnqr  tea^  and  in  great  part  of 
the  timber  trade.  The  population  ootuisls  of  whites  of 
Spanish  descent,  native  Indians^  negroes,  and  a  mix- 
Uin  of  these  several  raees,  who  call  themselves  "  Pa- 
raguayos,"  but  are  usually  called  "  Pardos,"  The  In- 
dians are  most  numerous.  They  are  mostly  of  the 
friendly  tribe  Guaranis,  whose  Ungnage  is  also  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  fiy  a  census  which  was  taken 
id  18&7,  the  population  was  reported  at  1,887,421,  but 
the  inaccuracy  of  this  census  is  now  geaeraUy  conced- 
ed, and  the  population  of  Ruagnay,  considerably  re- 
duced in  recent  times  by  war  with  Brazil  and  internal 
strife  (see  below),  is  now  genera^  eslunatcd  to  be 
about  1,000,000. 

J7ufory.— The  hiisbHy  of  Pkraguay  fo  highly  interest- 
ing. The  country  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  ui 
1626;  but  the  first  oobny  was  settled  in  168S  by  Pedro 
de  Mendoxa,  who  fininded  the  city  of  AssandiH),  and 
established  Paraguay  as  a  province  of  the  viceroyalty 
of  Peru.  The  warlike  native  Guaranis,  a  pei^le  who 
possessed  «  certain  degree  of  civilization,  and  professed 
n  dualifltic  religion,  for  a  long  time,  however,  success- 
fully resisted  the  Spanish  arms,  and  refused  to  receive 
either  the  reHgion  or  the  aodat  usages  of  the  invaders. 
Tn  the  latter  half  of  the  16tb  century  (unce  1686)  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  first 
preachers  of  ChrisUanfty  in  Paraguay  (who  had  labor- 
ed since  1637) ;  but  fbr  a  long  time  the  Jesuits  also 
were  almost  entirely  unsuccessful,  the  effect  of  their 
preaching  being  in  a  great  degree  marred  by  the  profli- 
gate and  cruel  conduct  of  the  ^nnish  adventurers  who 
formed  the  supleoftheeaily  colonial  population.  The 
Jesuits,  however,  did  not  hopeleoly  abandon  thdr  task, 
as  had  the  Franciscans,  who  bad  preceded  them.  With 
their  indomitable  will  and  keen  judgment  of  human 
nature,  the  Jesuits  were  probably  the  only  Christians 
who  could  succeed.  Finding  that  the  olMtades  were 
almost  insurmountable,  they  concentrated  thdr  strength 
on  the  province  of  Guayra,  and  there  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  confidence  of  the  natives,  whom  th^  united 


in  settlements  {Rednclioms),  and  taught  there  not  od^ 
religion,  but  agriculture,  arts,  and  industries  But  mr 
these  settlements  failed  fur  a  long  time  to  bring  abnc 
the  much-desired  change.  There  were  wiiel»B  qas^ 
rels  and  much  fighting,  and  as  late  a*  1610  sevoal  m- 
tlements  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  Jendto  faalrdt 
tennined  to  secure  the  reins  of  govenunent  in  ifee  «■ 
tire  country,  to  bring  abont  aoch  a  change  as  they  tec 
hoped  for,  but  had  fuond  it  impoedtde  to  secure,  ■>  nee 
as  tbey  did  not  tfaemsdvea  posBeaa  the  civil  contnL  U 
the  I7th  century  the  homegoveraDoent  oonseDted  tofJsa 
in  their  hands  the  entire  adminiatntioo,  eivQ  as  wd 
as  religious,  of  two  provinces,  wUc^  not  poaaeaBBg  mj 
of  the  predous  mMl^  wen  of  little  Talae  as  a  toma 
of  revenue;  and,  in  order  to  guard  tba  natiTCB  agaai 
the  evil  inflnmoes  of  the  bad  example  of  Eanpos 
Christians,  gave  to  the  Jeeoits  the  right  to  exdaded 
other  Europeans  from  these  otdooieft.  From  this  liat 
forward  the  progress  of  dvUization  as  well  >*  of  On- 
tianity  was  rapid.  The  legislation,  the  administrsaE. 
and  the  sodal  o^anizatkMi  of  Ibe  aettieaicat  an 
abated  aeootdii^  to  tba  model  rfa  |iriiiiitiT«  ChriMia 
oomnomly,  or  rather  of  many  oommnnitiea  ondcr  w 
administration;  and  the  aooooDta  which  have  tm 
preserved  of  its  condition  aiqiear  to  present  a  rea&ss- 
tion  of  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  Utopia.  A  careful  b- 
quiry  into  the  history  of  the  territory  so  ruled  In*  tit 
Jesuiu  reveala,  however,  that  the  natives  had  bea 
made  by  them  altogether  bdpleas.  Tnie,  the  Jean 
were  kind  to  tbdr  subjects,  and  gave  them  a  qow- 
independence  in  what  they  called  a  Christian  leptU- 
can  government,  but  they  did  ei'eiytbing  in  toA  ■ 
guardian-like  manner  that  the  natives  loct  the  littit 
qualification  they  once  ixtaaesaed  for  independent  fc- 
terprise.  Besides,  the  great  power  and  accamuUua; 
wealth  of  the  Jesuits  provoked  envy,  end  finally  rewl:' 
ed  in  much  oppodtion  to  the  Jesuits;  and  wba  s 
1760  th^  opposed  the  diapodtion  of  aome  of  thdr  m- 
ritory  to  Portugal,  and  trdted  the  natives  for  Mean 
of  the  land  against  the  Spanish  government,  the  uol 
expuldon  of  the  Jesidta  ftom  Paraguay  readted  c 
1768.  The  province  was  again  made  subject  n>  tfa 
Spanbh  viceroys.  For  a  time  the  l^its  of  the  otkr 
civiliiation  maintained  thetnadvea;  bat  as  the  anact; 
organization  fell  to  the  ground,  macb  of  dn  weak  d'» 
many  years  was  undcnw;  the  commnnitiea  lapsed  h»» 
disoiganization,  and  by  degrees  moch  of  the  old  barbar- 
ism returned,  and  that  in  a  more  s^ravated  farm,  b 
1776  Paraguay  was  transferred  to  tbe  newly  formei 
viceroyalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata;  aitd  in  1810  it  )ouk-j 
with  the  other  states  in  declaring  its  independence  «^ 
the  mother  kingdom  of  Spun,  which,  owing  to  iu 
isolated  podtion,  it  was  the  eariiest  of  then  aD  to  »■ 
tabtish  compktdy.  In  1814  Dr.  Franda,  origmsU; 
a  lawyer,  and  secretaiy  of  tbe  first  nrrtteti«- 
ary  Junta,  was  proclaimed  dictator  for  tbtee  yean: 
and  in  ISI7  his  term  of  tbe  office  was  made  perpetoL 
He  continued  to  hold  it  till  his  death  in  1840;  snd 
although  many  of  his  measures  tended  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  to  devdop  it»  iatensf 
resources,  yet  his  rule  was  arbitrary  and  despotk  ia 
the  highest  dq^ree;  and  his  attempt  to  isolace  tk 
territory  from  commercial  intercourse  with  the  rest  oT 
the  world  was  attended  with  a  complete  stagnsikw  c( 
commerce  and  the  enterprise  to  which  it  leadi^  On 
hia  death  the  government  was  vested  in  ooiunls,  and  ii 
1844  a  new  constitution  was  procUumed,  and  Doa 
loe  Antonio  Lopes  elected  in  that  year.  He  held  the 
government  nntil  hia  death  in  1870.  The  concBtiis 
of  tbe  country  was  little  changed  nnder  his  adnimffis- 
tion.  Though  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinaty  chtf- 
acter,  he  was  so  largely  controlled  by  the  restkss  asd 
roving  spirit  of  the  white  population  of  Paraguay  tto 
he  was  forced  into  a  war  with  Brazil  and  the  La  Hiu 
states,  which  brought  the  couniry  to  the  very  vergt 
of  destruction.  It  bardr  escaped  Jitler  rain.  A  m- 
vidonal  gorer^ttiibfi£<MiidlUi^a^^J&uCT  of  I^i^d^, 
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isdependut  oT  BmzU,  alter  the  r«  -  eetabliBhment  of 
(MM  in  1870,  until  the  people  had  tiiM  to  elect  IKver- 
oli  as  their  piemdent.  In  December,  1871,  Salvador 
JovdlioM  b«»ine  president.  Under  hia  idministra- 
Itoii  tbe  country  was  slowly  recovering  from  the  dread- 
ful devutations  in  whicli  the  war  bad  resulted,  when  a 
rebellion  broke  out  (1874),  wbich  has  only  been  sup- 
posed  very  recently.  The  arbitrary  measures  which 
tbe  oBaetlled  oradition  nt  the  oonntiy  finced  the  gov- 
nmcnt  to  adopt  have  renlted  in  diivtng  many  wUtes 
hio  tbe  AigenliDe  iMtitoiy  and  the  &uilian  [kot- 
iacei.  la  the  spring  of  1876  the  OMtt  heartrending 
condiiioa  prevulad.  little  was  produced  hy  tbe  fann- 
tn,  ud  the  prine^Ml  atapte  of  food,  inaiie,  Mid  at  liun- 
OK  prieca. 

The  republic  la  divided  into  twenty-flve  dqiart-' 
Beats.  Tbe  centra)  department,  in  which  the  capi- 
Id,  jUnnciaa,  ia  idtoated,  contained  in  1857  898,696, 
IT  nearty  one  tlUrd  of  tbe  wbide  inbaUlanta,  and  the 
apUal  itself  48,00a  The  inhaMtanta  of  the  towns 
xnsist  chiefly  of  whites,  or  of  half-tneeda  (meiHtot), 
rfao  closely  resemble  whitee;  the  langoage  commonly 
pckea,  besides  that  of  tbe  native  Indian,  tbe  Guaiaois, 
>  tbe  Spanish.  The  eeb^lished  religion  is  the  Roman 
Oktbofie.  tbe  ecdeeiaatical  head  of  which  is  the  bishop 
rt  AMBDcioD.  Education  is  pretty  well  diffused,  much 
BOR  than  is  uaually  tbe  case  in  eouDtiies  so  long  ruled 
If  tbe  Jeauita.  See  Mutatori,  CkrMaiietiMo  /elioe 
idkminiomemei Paraffuai(yen.  171S);  Ibafle>,A^MO 
b  Soctd.  d^J.KUi.  (Lisbon,  1770) ;  Charlevoix,  Geack. 
\  Parofmajf  u.  den  Minionm  dn-  Jttuiie»  (Nuremb. 
764);  Dugraty,  La  rtpubUque  de  Parag.  (Bnueels, 
Xi) ;  Mastmnan,  8evm  Yean  m  Paraguay  (Lond. 
m);  and  eapeeially  Waahham,  Uktmy  ^Paragmag 
Bott.  1671).  Sea  also  Barpt>»»  Jfoa<%  vd.  xvui 
DdxL  (J.H.W.) 

Pa'rali  (Hek  Parak',  [with  tbe  article], 
t^fr;  Sept.  4afMt  r.  r.  'Aftip),  a  aXj  of  tbe  tribe  of 
tnjamin,  named  in  tbe  north-eastern  group  between 
Irino  and  Opbrah  (Joeb.  xviii,  28).  Buckingham 
?mt«Ii,  p.81t()  beard  of  a  village  named  Farah,  which 
loUnsra,  however,  oould  not  find ;  but  the  name  exista 
nher  to  the  south-ea»t  attached  to  the  Wadg  tl-F drah, 
aeofthe  aouthera  branches  ofthe  great  Watty  Suwein- 
t,aDd  to  a  aite  of  ruins  at  tbe  junction  of  the  same  with 
he  oiain  valley  (Bitter,  PaL  u.  Sipien,  iii,  629).  This 
Itntifieadan  ia  supported  by  Van  de  Velde  {Mmoir, 
k  a3»)  »d  Setnrarx  (PoJufMr,  p.  126).  The  draw- 
ack  DCfttioned  by  Dr.  Robinson  (AueorcAes,  ii,  U2), 
amely,  that  tbe  Arabic  word  ("  mouse")  in  sig- 

Ucation  from  tbe  Hebrew  (**  the  cow")  is  not  of  much 
vce,  since  it  ia  the  habit  of  modem  names  to  cling  to 
uilarity  of  sound  with  tbe  ancient  names,  ratber  than 
F  stgnification  (Bnt-ur,  el-Aal,  etc.).  A  view  of  Uie 
■11^  is  given  by  Bardar  <tf  ^  Great  Kiag,  p. 
18),  who  prapoeea  it  for  .Aiioa  (q.v.);  bat  be  incor- 
«ly  nitopreu  tbe  name  ("  valky  of  ddight^O. 

Parab.   See  Talmud. 

Parallelism.   See  Pobtrt,  Hebbsw. 

Paimlytio  (iropaXvrutoc.  xapaXfXv/iivoc)i  *  cla*» 
persomi  named  in  the  Gospels  in  connection  with 
eaMniacsand  epileptica  (see  Matbiv,31{  oomp.Acts 
G,  7),  M  being  deprived  of  tbe  power  of  motion,  and 
Kaefbrenva  on  eooehaa  to  tbe  Saviour  (Uatt.  ix,  2 ; 
brk  ii,  8 ;  Luke  T,  18;  comp.  Acts  ix,  9).  Elsewhere 
■  And  pvalyna  mentioned  as  a  conseqnence  of  apo- 
lloiy  (I  Mace.  Ix,  66).  In  onr  version  tbe  word  irapa- 
meet  is  roidered  "sick  of  the  palsy,"  and  so  other 
flnouL  Modem  phyuciane  undereUnd  by  paraJ^su 
<  paitf  tbe  kwe  of  pow«r  over  the  volonta^  muscles; 
netimea  ■ccompanied  with  tbe  loaa  of  aen^Uty  in 
■tUD  patia  of  the  body,  in  which  tbe  muscles  afflicted 
Kf^xed  and  alaek.  This  last  symptom  seema  to  dis- 
agririt  paralysis  from  caUdepag  and  the  various  kinds 
^kboMt,  in  all  of  wbich  tbe  muscles  are  rigid  and  con- 


tracted. During  palsy  tbe  circulation,  the  animal  heat, 
and  tbe  usual  secretions  continue.  Ilie  attack  is  often 
very  sodden,  fuUowing  an  apoplectic  stroke ;  but  some- 
times oomes  on  slowly  and  imperceptibly ;  and  in  either 
case  tbe  cure  is  exceedingly  difficult  (see  Spreiigel,  /n- 
ttil.  Pathol,  Spec  iv,  441 ;  oomp.  tbe  Berliner  JUedicin. 
EticyiJop.  xxi,  16  sq.).  But  the  ancient  physicians  un- 
derstood paralysis  in  a  much  wider  sense,  and,  accordhig 
to  Ricbter's  careful  investigations  (see  bis  Dtuert.  quat. 
MetL  Gutting.  1776),  applied  the  term  to  every  ds- 
ease  which  destroyed  the  power  of  voluntaty  action, 
without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  mascles;  thus 
including  under  it  both  tetanus  and  catalepsy.  He  ad- 
duces in  conflnnaUon  of  this  view,bemde8  other  passages 
of  ancient  phy^cians,  the  treatise  of  Cceliua  Aurelianua 
{ffarb.  Ckron.  ii,  1),  who  dlrtinguishes  two  kinds  of 
paralysis — the  one  mariied  by  spasms,  the  other  by  fiac- 
ddity  of  .the  muscles.  This  would  serve  to  explain  tbe 
ca8e*(Matt.viii,6)  of  a  paralytic  who  was  in  gnat  suf- 
fering (see  Aokermano,  in  Weise's  MalenaL  JUr  Gcttep- 
pelaArtA.  1, 11,  67  sq.).  But  pain  is  rarely  experienced 
in  the  disease  now  called  palsy;  and  when  it  does  oc- 
cur it  is  not  severe,  being  merely  a  pricking  or  itch- 
ing sensation.  On  the  other  band  the  paralgtu  a  con- 
AtctMMK,  or  convnMve  palsy  of  Ccelius  Amdianoa  (or, 
as  tbe  modems  term  it,  the  contractura  articutorum, 
spasm  of  tbe  Joints),  is  an  exceedingly  painful  disease. 
It  is  certain  that  the  words  used  to  denote  diseases  In 
the  Gospels  are  to  be  understood  as  used,  not  with  eden- 
tiflc  definitenees,  but  like  other  words  in  the  language 
of  common  life,  as  including  various  symptoms  more  or 
less  allied  to  each  other.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary, 
in  any  case,  to  understand  the  case  spoken  of  by  Mat- 
thew as  one  of  tetamu  ot  lockjaw  (as  Cbonhut,  Spec 
PalkoL  H.  Therap.  p.  711  sq.,  2d  ed.),  a  disease  more 
common  In  hot  than  in  temperate  climates,  and  in  Af- 
rica than  in  the  East;  and  often  followed  quickly  by 
death.  Some,  again,  interpret  the  case  of  the  woman 
who  was  bowed  together  (Luke  xiii,  11)  of  the  ietanuM 
emprotthotonot,  that  form  of  the  disease  which  bends 
forward  stiffly  tbe  neck  and  the  whole  body.  But  an 
arthritic  con  traction  of  tbe  body  may  also  be  meant 
(comp.  Wedel,  Exerdtat.  Med.  PkUol.  p.  4  sq.). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  Alcimns,  spoken  of  in 
1  Uacc  ix,  65,  was  probably  one  of  sudden  tetanus,  which 
would  account  for  the  severe  pain  mentioned,  a  symptom 
not  found  in  apiqrfexy,  as  w^  as  for  the  sudden  death. 
The  tetanus  (whidi  reonves  its  coinroon  name  of  foct- 
,^aw  f>om  its  effect  on  the  organs  of  speech)  attacks  and 
disaUes  the  body  suddenly ;  is  connected  with  severe 
pain  in  the  muscles  affected,  and  sometimes  results  fa- 
tally within  thirty  or  fifty  hours.  Yet  it  is  possible, 
with  Ackermann,  to  refer  such  cases  to  apoplexy,  under- 
standing by  the  "torment"(/3ffffavoc)  the  suffering  which 
bystanders,  from  the  visible  symptoms,  suppose  the  pa- 
tient to  suffer.  The  \ictim  of  this  disease  is  motion- 
leas ;  fais  bieatfaii^  is  slow  and  interrupted,  accompanied 
by  a  rattling  sound ;  foam  often  appears  in  the  mouth ; 
tbe  face  ia  swollen  and  red ;  the  eyes  protrude,  and  are 
Axed,  and  the  extremities  cold  (see  (^nradi,  Handb,  d. 
^>ec.  PathoL  ii,  681).  It  is  well  known  that  apoplexy 
often  kills  in  a  few  minutes.  See  further,  on  the  vary- 
ing viewa  which  medical  men  take  ol  the  palty  of  the 
New  TesUment,  Baitbidini  ParalgHei  N.  T.  Medico  tt 
PkSoL  Ckimmaitar^  iiluttr.  (Hafb.  1668  ;  8d  ed.  Leips. 
1685);  Wedel,  Ererdt.  Med.  PktM.  dec.  6,  p.  6  sq.; 
dec  8,  p.  17  sq. ;  Ader,  EnarraL  de  jEgroHe  wt  Evattg. 
(Tolofli  1728),  p.  10  sq.:  Bsier,  Ammado.  pkgeieo-med. 
ad  loco.  N.  T.  Spec  ii,  80  sq. ;  Me^-harmen.  Unter^ 
tuck  109  sq.  (extracted  from  Ackermann). 

Tbe  pSHsagca  which  apeak  of  a  wftAmd  Aoad  (1  Kinga 
xiii,  4;  MatLzii,  10;  Hark  iii,  1)  remain  tobenotieed. 
This  (6r.  xtip  £qP'>)  in  tbe  last  two  passages  can  be  un- 
derstood rither  oif  atrophy  of  the  limbs  (see  Ackermann, 
in  Weise's  MaleriaL  iii,  181  sq. ;  comp.  Conradi,  op. 
cit.  ii,  212)  or  of  palsy  (Wedel,  Exerdt.^  8,  p.  24  sq. ; 
oom^  Ader,  ISmxrrat.  p.  «9  p^  j  S^idl^flp^y|t^ 
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MuMeum,  iu,  24  aq.).  Th«  ewe  of  Jerobom  (1  King* 
xiii,  4),  wboae  hand  waa  Mddenlr  w  alhetod  that  be 
could  not  draw  It  back  to  bin,  is  riUnr  oaa  of  palav,  or 
pnbapa  orutanu^  AckarnianB  tbinki  (I.a)^Vnner, 
ii,m.  SeePAUT. 

PanunahaiiMMi  a  ipedM  of  Smgari,  or  Hindb 
asoetka,  and,  iiulecd,  tbe  moat  einiiwnt  of  the  fixir  gra- 
datioDS,  being  solely  occupied  with  the  uiveatigation 
of  Brahm,  and  equally  iadifferent  to  pleasure,  insensible 
to  cold  or  heat,  and  incapiUde  of  satiety  or  want.  Id 
accordance  with  this  definition,  individuals  sre  some- 
Umes  found  who  pretend  to  have  leacbed  this  degree  of 
perfection,  andiiit<*eDOfUthe7goiid(ed,Deverspeak, 
and  never  iodicate  any  natural  want  Tliejr  are  ftd  by 
atteodants,  as  if  unable  to  feed  themselves.  They  are 
nsaalljr  classed  among  the  Sura  ascetics,  but  Pn^.  H. 
H.Wilno  doubts  the  accunu^  of  tbe  dassiOcation.  See 
Gardner,  FaiA*  <ifti»  WorU,  ii,  616. 

Paramandyu.  a  pMtion  of  tb»  dreas  of  Caloyers, 
or  Greek  monks.  It  oooMsto  of  a  piece  of  black  cloth 
•ewed  to  the  lining  of  their  caps,  and  hanging  down 
upon  their  shouldeffc 

Faramata,  a  Buddhist  sect  which  arose  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  at  Ava.  They  respect 
only  tbe  Abhtdhannma,  and  reject  the  other  sacred 
books.  Kosan,  the  founder  of  tbe  sect,  with  abont  fifty 
of  his  followers,  were  put  t«  death  by  order  of  the  king. 

Paramo,  Ldiz  db,  a  Spanish  theologian,  was  bora 
about  1646  in  Botox,  near  Toledo.  He  was  archdeacon 
and  canon  of  the  eathedral  of  Leon,  and  afterwards  in- 
quisitor <iS  the  Mth  in  Sicily  and  in  Spun.  He  coo- 
secratAd  his  pen  to  history  and  to  tbe  defence  of  the  In- 
qoJaitioo,  and  wrote,  among  other  works,  Ve  origtMe  a 
profftxasu  officii  Sancta  InquiiitiotM  gygve  digmiaU  tt 
uiiikate  (Madrid,  1&9S,  foL;  reprinted  in  1614  at  An- 
vm).  This  book  is  tbe  rarest  and  the  roost  carious 
upon  the  tribanal  of  tbe  Holy  Office.  EsttaeU  have 
been  translated  tnm  tt  in  tbe  aeqnel  of  tbe  Mrniut  de* 
/MjHineeun  (Paris,  1762, 12mo>  See  Antooia,  AiUuMA. 
Hitpma  novOf  vid.  IL^HoeAr,  Abw.  Biog,  Oi»inA, 
xxxix,  186. 

Paramonailoa  was  the  name  of  an  inferior  officer 
bekH^ng  to  tbe  ancient  Christian  Church.  Tbe  para- 
monarii  are  referred  to  in  the  Council  of  Ghalcedon. 
Translaton  and  critics  differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  Some  of  tbe  more  ancient  writers  consider  it  as 
equivalent  to  the  Mmtiomtnu  or  OtHanu  (q.  v.). 
More  modem  critics,  again,  exjdain  it  by  vitliimt,  or 
steward  of  the  lands.  Wakwu  says  tbe  paiamooarioa 
was**  in  tbe  East  a  bailiff  of  Chnrch  lands;  in  tbe  West, 
a  rerident  veqpr  and  pwter." 

PaxmmcHir  b  in  one  passage  of  tbe  A.T.  (Ezek. 
xxiii,  20)  properiy  tbe  rendering  of  piUe^geak 
(whence  the  Greek  waXAan'c),  a  aoaeeWis  (q.  t.),  as 
elsQwbere  rendered,  bring  in  vntj  other  instanee  used 
only  of  a  female. 

Pa'nn  (HA.  Panmf,  y^9^,  aeoocffing  to  Geaadns 
and  FUret,  excavaUd,  i.  e.  a  place  of  caves,  tbom  an 
Arab,  root;  according  to  others,  from  to  he  beau- 
liful;  Sept.  and  Josephus,  ^apav;  Vnlg.  Pkaram),  a 
name  given  in  tbe  Bible  to  a  desert  and  to  a  mountain. 
The  present  article  is  based  upon  that  of  Dr.  Porter  in 
Kitto's  Cydopadia,  vrith  additions  from  other  sources. 

1.  TbbWilosbxkbbopParaii  OnttD  ^3ni3;Sept. 
q  tfniftoC  roS  ^apav). — The  mtnation  and  bonndariea 
of  this  desert  are  set  forth  with  considerable  exactness 
by  a  number  of  incidental  noUces  in  Scripture.  It  had 
ndeatine  on  tbe  north,  the  valley  of  Arabah  on  the 
east,  and  the  deeert  of  Sinai  on  the  aonth.  Its  western 
honitdaiy  is  not  mentioned  in  tbe  KUe,  bat  it  appears 
to  have  extended  to  Egypt  and  the  Me^terranean. 

Tbe  first  notice  of  Paran  is  in  connection  with  tbe 
expedition  o  tbe  eastern  kings  against  Sodom.  After 
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defeating  the  giant  tribes  east  of  tbe  Jordan,  Dsev  wnft 
over  Mount  Seir  (Edom)  "mrfo  (*e  In-eNal*  of  Farm 
C^X^  i"*  ^?;  Sept  t«»c  nptfiif^ov  rijf  ^ 
pay ;  Vulg.  ltsqu«  ad  Catnpestria  PkaroM,  JL  T.  "El- 
Paran"),  which  is  ia  the  wilderncaa" ,  (Gen.  xiv,  (). 
Doubtless  some  well-known  socnd  tree  is  bete  nfand 
to.  It  stood  on  the  western  border  of  Seir,  and  eosK- 
qoently  in  the  Arabah  [aee  Skib]}  and  it  was  '^is  ite 
wilderness— that  ia,  the  desert  of  Faran,  appsnKh 
oonriderably  sovtb  of  Kadesb.  From  tbe  tentanth  of 
Paran  they  turned  back,  "and  came  to  En^uhpa, 
which  is  Kadesh."— When  Abraham  seat  away 
and  Isbmsel  from  his  tent  at  Beersbeba,  they  wot  «s 
into  "the  wilderness  of  Paran;"  and  Ishinad  drdi 
ihere,  allying  himself  doabtleas  with  the  nomad  tobti 
who  made  that  plaee  their  bome  (Gen.  xxi,  14,  SI). 

But  it  is  tnm  iu  ooaneetian  with  the  wandsiaiff  it 
tbe  Iscaelites  that  Paran  derives  Ita  cUtf  and  MAtg 
Interest:  "And  the  children  of  Israd  took  tbeir  jeor- 
neysoatofthewilderneasofSinai;  and  the  dood  rated 
in  the  witdemess  of  Paran"  (Numb,  x,  12).  Frees  lUi 
it  might  be  thought  that  Paran  lay  close  to  Mo«mt  Si- 
nai, where  the  Isnelites  had  long  been  encamped;  Iw 
tbe  fbll  namtive  wbidi  ia  afterwards  pvcn  shows  tbm 
ftoa  tho  encampment  at  Snai  they  gude  a  fesr-d^ 
march  to  Hazeroth  (x,88;  xi.  8,84,86);  andthnds 
next  march  brought  them  into  "  the  wUdenwss  ef  Ps- 
ran"  (xii,  16).  From  I^ran  tbe  ipiee  wen  aent  to  n- 
vey  Canaan  (xiii,  8) ;  and  after  oompleting  tbcb-  bb- 
ston  the7  returned  to  the  camp  "unto  the  wildencss^ 
Paran,  to  Kadeab"  (ver.  S6).  There  ban  a|i(MnBtCf- 
fieolKbere.  At  first  right  it  would  appear  as  If  Eaiafe 
in  Paran  was  only  a  single  march  from  Hazeroth ;  vfaik 
Haxooth  has  been  identified  with  Ain  Hudhenk,  wUcti 
is  140  miles  distant  ftom  Kadesh.  Tbe  diffindty  ii 
solved  by  a  reference  to  tbe  detailed  itinerary  in  Naah. 
xxxiii.  Paran  is  not  mentioned  there,  because  it  w» 
the  name  of  a  wide  region,  and  the  sacred  writer  renrdi 
only  the  names  of  the  camp-statiraa.  Hazeroth  n  wa- 
tioned,  however,  and  so  is  Kadesh;  and  betweea  thm 
there  are  twenty  stations  (17-8Q.  Host  probri^y  ill 
these  stations  wne  in  Psrim,  for  it  is  said  that  vbrs 
they  "took  their  Jonmeys  oat  of  tbe  wtldemeea  of  Sui 
the  ctond  retted  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran"  (x,  1?); 
and  Hoses  also  states, "  When  we  departed  from  flo- 
reb,  we  went  through  all  that  great  and  tcnible  wilder- 
ness which  ye  saw  by  w^  ti  the  moantain  of  the 
Amorites;  and  we  oame  to  Kadeeb-bamea*  (DeoLi, 
19).  The  wildemeea  of  Paran  in  fact  extended  frocn 
Hazeroth,  and  the  desert  of  Sinai  (or  Horeb)  on  the 
south,  to  the  fbot  of  the  mountains  of  Paleattoe  on  tbe 
north ;  and  its  eastern  border  ran  along  tbe  valley  oftbe 
Arab^,  flrom  the  gulf  of  Akabah  to  the  soutbern  iban 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  Through  this  wide  regtoo  the  land- 
ites  marched,  not  in  a  stiai^t  line,  but,  like  tbe  mod- 
em Arab  tribes,  fkom  pasture  to  pasture;  and  it  wm 
when  entering  upon  that  long  and  toibome  match  thit 
Hoees  said  to  his  father-in-law,  "Leave  as  not,  I  pm 
thee;  forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  bow  we  are  to  ca- 
camp  in  tbe  wilderness,  and  thou  mayest  be  to  in  in- 
stead of  eyes"  (Numb,  x,  81),  Jethro  was  intiraatdr 
acquainted  with  the  whole  witdonesa  As  a  nonad 
pastoral  diief  he  knew  tbe  best  pastures  and  aD  die 
weUs  and  fonntuns;  and  hcooe  Moees  was  most  anx- 
ious to  secure  liis  services  as  guide. 

Tbe  reference  nude  to  Paran  in  1  Sam.  xxv  sbon 
that  it  bordered  upon  tbe  aontbem  dedivitiea  <d  the 
mountains  of  Jndah.  Probably  its  bomidarr  was  cot 
very  aooorately  defined ;  and  whatever  pot  of  that  re- 
gion lay  between  the  limits  of  settled  habitataon  vai 
called  "  the  wilderness^  or  pasture-land,  of  Paran."  b 
thnsindndedabrgeseotioiiof theNegeb.  SeeSocrH 
Cotnrnnr._Tbe  rdiarenoe  to  Paran  in  Dent.  1, 1  b  not 
BO  clear.  The  oljeet  of  the  sacred  writer  ia  to  dumBw 
the  place  where  Moees  gave  his  long  addresa  to  tbe  Is- 
>t*«"??c^?^^fift?«!^K*>ofJortas,ia 
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the  wildenea^  (or  Mi&ar  ot  Hoib;  oomp.  vet.  5),  tn 
tie  pbtm  (the  Axabiih,  miy)  over  egainst  tbe  Red 
Sea  (or  "of^te  to  Suf,"  qiO  ^113),  betveat  Farm 
and  Topbel,  etc  ("bttwem  pimn,  and  between  Tophel 
and  I^aiban,"  etc).  The  aeoae  appear*  to  be  that  tbe 
Arabah  hi  which  Hoaee  Mood  was  opponle  to  tbe  north- 
ern gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  bad  on  tbe  one  ^  Paimn, 
and  on  die  other  Tophd,  ttc  It  nuat  not  be  inCmd 
that  Pann  extended  op  to  Jerieho;  all  that  aeeau  to  be 
meant  is  that  it  formed  tbe  western  boandaiy  of  the 
Kieatw  pan  of  tbe  Aiabah. — It  would  seem  from  tbe 
incidental  statement  in  1  Kings  xi,  18  that  Paran  ]ay 
between  Vidian  and  Ef^pt,  The  regiw)  there  called 
Hidtan  was  situated  on  the  south  of  Edom  [eee  Hid-  . 
un],  qiparenUy  at  the  head  of  tbe  .^aalUe  gnlf ;  and 
the  road  taken  by  the  fogitive  Hadad  waa-OMiet  prob- 
ably that  DOW  tniTeraed  by  the  ^yptian  Hi^  route, 
which  passes  thiouj^h  tbe  whole  desert  of  Tlh. 

It  is  strange  that  both  Euaebius  and  Jeroine  (followed 
by  Steph.  Byz. ;  Beland,  p.  &66 ;  Bsomer,  and  others) 
speak  Paran  as  a  city,  wbidi  they  locate  three  days* 
jonmey  eaM  («p^  ttrareXac,  bat  tbey  must  evidently 
mean  wot)  ^  Aila  (Ommatt.  t.  v.  Faran).  Tbey  refer, 
donbtleae,  to  the  old  town  of  Faran,  In  the  valley  of  Fei- 
rin,  at  tbe  foot  of  Koimt  8erti41,  in  tbe  desert  of  SnaL 
Id  this  valley  there  ate  still  niina  of  a  town,  and  indeed 
of  more  than  one,  with  towers,  aqueducts,  and  sepul- 
chral excarations;  and  here  BUppell  found  the  remains 
of  a  church,  which  he  assigoe  to  the  5th  century  {Rate 
M  Nubim,  p.  288).  This  was  tbe  Pbaran  or  Faran 
which  had  ft  Chrialiao  pi^Hdatioo,  and  waa  the  seat  of  a 
Iwahoprio  ao  early  as  AJ>.  400  {Oriem  Chritt.  eoL  780; 
Beland,  Potest  p.  219, 220, 328).  Tbe  city  is  described, 
under  the  naow  of  Feiran,  by  the  Arabian  historian 
Edrisi,  afaont  A.D.  1160,  and  by  Makriri  about  A.D. 
1400.  The  description  of  tbe  latter  is  copied  hy  Burck- 
hardt  (^yno,  p.  616).  He  mentions  it  as  baring  been 
a  atj  of  the  Amakkitea;  and  the  history  of  t£  He- 
tmw  pilgrimage  rendeia  it  extiemdy  pnAaUe  that  tbe 
Analekites  were  actually  stationed  in  this  valley,  from 
wUeh  tbey  eame  forth  to  attack  the  Ismelitee,  when 
encamped  near  it  at  Bepbidim  (Exod.  xvit,8),  Feirftn 
was  tbna  an  important  place  in  early  ages  (Robinson,  i, 
126,  592);  bat  it  Ues  nearly  tburty  milee  beyond  the 
aoutbem  boundary  of  Paran.  Nevertheless  it  seems  to 
t>e  a  trace  of  the  ancient  name  transferred  to  an  w^oiu- 
ing  locality.  Some  writers  even  regard  it  as  the  source 
of  tbe  designation  of  the  region.  Jose|^us  moitiona  a 
valley  of  Paran;  hot  it  was  situated  somewhere  tn  the 
wilderness  of  Jnifasa  (  War,  iv,  9,  4). 

Paran  is  not  strictly  speaking  **a  wilderness."  Tbe 
sacred  writers  call  it  midbar;  that  is,  a  pasture-land,  as 
distingoiebed  from  an  agrieultoial  country.  Its  princi- 
pal inbaUtania  wen  nomads,  though  it  had  a  few 
towns  and  some  oom-fiekb  (RoUnaon,  BAL  Ra.  i,  190 
sq.).  The  leading  features  of  its  physical  geogr^ihy 
are  as  fudlows :  The  central  section,  tnm  Beeieheba  to 
Jebel  et-Tth,  is  an  undulating  platmo,  ttom  600  to  800 
feet  in  height,  traversed  by  bare  rounded  ridgea,  and 
shallow,  dry  Tailors,  running  on  tbe  one  nde  into  the 
Arabah,  aiid  on  the  other  to  the  HediterraneaD.  Tbe 
■oil  ia  aeanty,  white,  and  thickly  strewn  with  nodule* 
of  flint.  In  early  spring  it  b  parUally  covered  wiUi 
grsas,  sbmbs^  and  weeds ;  but  during  tbe  beat  and 
dioogbt  of  summer  all  vegetaUon  disappears,  and  the 
wlude  Burfkce  assumes  that  aspect  of  dr^ry  desotadon 
which  led  tbe  Israelites  to  call  it  "  a  great  and  terrible 
wilfteroess"  (Deat.  i,  19);  and  which  suggested  in  re- 
cent time*  the  somewhat  exaggerated  language  of  Mr. 
Williams — "A  fHgfatfhlly  terrific  wilderness,  whoee  hor- 
nm  language  must  fail  to  describe"  (Ilaljf  City,  i,  App. 
I,  p.  464).  Fountains  are  rare,  and  even  wells  and  tanks 
are  far  apart.  The  plateau  rises  constderaUy  towards 
tbe  nortb-east ;  and,  as  deep  glens  descend  from  it  to 
the  Arabah,  this  section  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
series  of  pwalld  ridge*  extending  east  and  west.  Their 


southern  sides  are  mostly  bhiflb  of  naked  white  rock, 
which  seem  tnm  a  distance  tike  colossal  terrace-walls. 
These  are  the  mountains  of  the  Amoriiee  mentioned  in 
Dent,  i,  19,  20,  to  which  the  Israelites  approached 
through  the  wilderness,  and  which  formed  the  southern 
border  of  Canaan.  Beridee  these  there  is  a  line  of  bare 
white  hills  running  along  the  whole  western  border  of 
the  Arabab,  and  forming  tbe  support  of  the  table-Und 
cf  Pann.  Towards  tbe  valley  tbqr  desoand  bi  steep 
shelving  slopes  and  rugged  predptoes,  averaging  about 
a  thousand  feet  in  height ;  and  everywhere  deeply  fur- 
rowed by  wild  ravines.  The  passes  from  the  Anbab  to 
Paran  are  dilBcult,  and  a  comparativety  small  band  of 
resolute  men  night  defend  them  agdnst  an  army.  The 
southern  declivities  ef  tbe  nwHrntain  of  the  Amwiles 
would  also  pvaient  anioin  ofaataelss  to  the  advanee  «r  a 
la^  hosL 

These  nataral  fcatarea  enable  ns  to  understand  mora 
fully  some  points  fat  the  history  of  the  wilderness  jour- 
ney,  and  to  Ulastrate  many  incidental  ex|»esslone  In 
tbe  snored  narrative.  Tbey  show  why  the  Israelites 
feared  to  enter  Canaan  from  Kadeab  until  they  had 
ascertained  bj  tbe  report  of  the  spies  that  those  for. 
rotdaMe  momtrin-paises  were  opwi  (Peat,  i,  22).  Tbey 
show  how  the  A  mo  rites,  "  whidi  dwelt  In  tbat  monn- 
tafai,"  were  able  to  drive  them  back  when  they  attempt* 
ed  to  ascend  (ver.  44 ;  comp.  Numb,  xiv,  40-45).  Th^ 
show  bow  eipmslve  and  bow  natural  is  the  language 
so  often  used  by  Moses  at  Kadesh.  When  he  sent  the 
spies,  *'  he  said  unto  tbem,  OM  you  up  this  way  sontb- 
•wn^OHdffot^iiUo  tlumumiaimt"  "  so  they 
. . .  tb^  oieenM by  tfas  BOBtb."  "Caleb  aatd,£ef 
KS^KpatOBoe.  But  the  men  that  wait  up  with  him 
said.  We  he  not  able  togotg^  agiUnst  the  people"  (zltt, 
17,21,22,80,81).  Again,  in  describing  tbe  defM  of 
the  people — "They  Toee  np  early  . . .  and  ffot  tiem  up 
iitto  AeU)p9/tkt  moamtaim,  saying,  We  will  vp  Into 
tbe  place  which  tbe  Lord  bath  promised.  .  .  .  Hoses 
said,  Go  *o(  w. . . .  Bat  they  presumed  togottp  .  .  . 
and  tbe  Amalekites  ooaie  down,"  etc  (xiv,  40, 42, 44, 
45). 

The  name  Paran  thus  oorreeponds  In  general  out- 
line with  tbe  daert  £!(-7U.  The  SInaitle  desert,  in. 
eluding  tbe  wedge  ol  roetamorphic  rocks,  granite,  sy- 
enite, and  porphyry,  set,  as  it  were,  in  a  superflcUl 
margiD  of  old  red  sandrtmie,  forms  nearly  a  scalene 
triangle,  with  its  apex  southward,  and  having  its  base 
or  npper  edge  not  a  stcai^it,  but  concave  crescent  line 
—the  ridge,  fai  sboit,  of  the  Et-Tlh  range  of  moon- 
talns,  extending  abont  120  miles  ftt>m  east  to  west,  with 
a  slight  dip,  tiie  curve  of  the  afbresaid  crescent  south- 
ward. Speaking  generally,  the  wilderness  of  ^nid 
(Nnmb.  x,  12 ;  xil,  16),  in  which  the  march-stations  of 
Taberab  and  Haierotb  are  probably  included  towards 
Its  north-east  Ihntt,  may  be  to  Us  aooth  vt  the 
Et-Tth  range,  tbe  wfldernese  of  Pkran  north  of  H,  and 
tbe  one  to  end  where  tbe  other  begins.  That  of  Faran 
Is  a  stretch  of  chalky  formation,  the  chalk  being  cov- 
ered  with  coarse  gravel,  mixed  with  black  flint  and 
drifting  sand.  Tbe  caravan  route  from  Cairo  to  Akaba 
crosses  tbe  Et-Tlh  desert  in  a  line  fhnn  west  to  east, 
aUttlesonth.  In  this  wide  traet,whlcb  extends  north- 
ward to  J(rin  die  "  wUdemese  of  Beerdieba'*  (Oen.  xxl, 
21 ;  comp.  ver.  14),  and  eastward  probably  to  the  wil- 
derness of  Zln  [see  Kadbsh]  on  tbe  Edomltish  bor- 
der, Ishmael  dwelt,  and  there  probably  his  posterity 
originally  multiplied.  Ascending  northward  from  It 
on  a  meridian  to  the  east  of  Besrsbeba,  we  should 
reach  Haon  and  Carmel,  or  that  sootbem  portion  of 
the  territory  of  Judab,  west  of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  known  as 
"  the  Sontb,"  where  the  waste  ehangea  gradually  inta 
an  uninhabited  pasture-land,  at  least  in  spring  and  ao- 
tumn,  and  in  which,  nnder  tiie  name  of  "  Paran,"  Na- 
bal  fbd  his  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1).  Between  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran  and  that  of  Zln  no  strict  demareatlMi 
exists  in  tbe  narrative^  nor  do  the  natural  f^nres  of 
the  region, «,  &r  a.  yet ^^in^^^^^v^ 
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Anedboiotoy.  Tba  name  of  Putn  M«mB,  u  in  th« 
utarj  «f  IsbmMl,  to  have  pndpminatod  tomrdf  the 
mutera  •xtremi^  tS  the  northera  desert  froader  of 
Et-lih,  and  in  Namb.  xxxiv,  4  the  wildemeei  of  Zin, 
not  Pumn,  Ib  aptdten  of  m  the  eootbem  border  of  the 
Uod  or  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josb.  xr,  0).  If  by  the 
Paian  region  ve  understand  "  that  great  and  terrible 
wildentese"  so  emphatically  described  as  the  hannt  of 
twxioos  creatures  and  tbe  tenrar  of  the  wayfhrer  (Dent, 
i,  19 ;  viii,  15),  then  we  might  see  how  the  adjacent 
tracts,  which  stUl  must  be  called  '*  wiUeness,"  night, 
eitliar  as  haTing  1«M  repalaire  fBatnrea,  or  became 
tliey  lay  near  to  eonie  sMtled  oonntiy,  han  a  apedal 
nomenclature  of  their  own.  For  tin  latter  reason  the 
wildemeas  of  Zin,  eastward  towards  Edom  and  Mount 
Seir,  and  of  Sbur,  westward  towards  Egypt,  might  be 
tbua  distinguished;  for  the  former  reason  that  of  Zin 
and  Sinai.  It  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  roles 
of  acriptaralnomeooUhire  if  we  sn^ioBe  these  acces- 
iory  wUda  to  be  sometinMB  indodeid  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  "wilderness  of  ^uvn ;"  and  to  this  extent 
wa  may  perhaps  modify  the  previous  general  state- 
ment that  south  of  tbe  EuTth  range  is  the  wilderness 
of  iKnid,  and  north  of  it  that  of  Paran.  Still,  con- 
strued strictly,  the  wildernesses  of  Paran  and  Zin  would 
seem  to  lie  as  already  approidmately  laid  down.  If, 
however,  as  previoa^y  hinted,  tb^  may  In  another 
Tiew  be  leguded  as  overlappinff,  we  can  non  easily 
nnderttaad  bow  Chediirlaomer,  wlien  he  "smote"  the 
peoples  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  returned  round  Its 
south-western  curve  to  the  El-Paran,  or  "  torebintb- 
tree  of  Paran,"  viewed  as  indicating  a  locality  in  con- 
nection with  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  yet  cloee, 
apparently,  to  that  Dead  Sea  border  (Gen.  xlv,  8). 

It  is  worthy  of  spedal  note  that  the  wandaringa  of 
the  Israelites  through  Paran  beoama  to  it  as  a  new 
b^itisai.  Its  name  ia  now,  and  has  been  ftir  ages, 
tl-Tih,  "The  wildemesa  of  wandering"  (Abnl- 
ftda,  Tab.  Syr.  ed.  KSbler,  p.  4;  Janbert's  Edri$%,  i, 
860).  Ill  addition  to  tlie  antbwities  already  referred 
to,  notices  of  Paran  will  be  fbund  in  the  writings  of 
Barekbaidt(7VaMbM^yr*a,p.444);  Seetsen (Zach's 
JiomaO.  Cemip.  ch.  xrii) ;  Roppell  (Aossm,  p.  241) ; 
Bartlett  {Fortif  Da^  m  «U  Dtaert,  p.  149  sq.);  Kttor 
(Pid.  mi  Syr.  i,  147  sq.,  1079  sq.);  OUn  (TVnreb  tii 
JS;np(,ete.ii,6esq.};  Hiss  Martinean  (£ufar»  p. 
418  sq.);  and  especially  In  Palmer's  iJeserf  ^Iks  £0- 
•<I(M,  (1878). 

2.  UonHT  Pauic  0113^9  i>  mentionad  only  in 
two  passages,  both  sublime  odes  celebrating  the  Di- 
Tine  Mi^esty,  Ttie  aame  glorious  event,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  is  plainly  alluded  to  in  both.  Hoses 
says,  "The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from 
S^r  unto  them ;  he  shined  fbrth  ft-om  Momi  /Wron," 
etc  (Deut  xxxiii,  2) ;  and  Habakkuk  writes:  "God 
came  from  Teman,  aiid  the  Holy  One  from  Movnt 
Parm"  (^S).  lie  ol^t  <rf  both  writara  is  to  call, 
■tted tkn  to  those  plaooa  whera  the  moat  striking  man- 
iftetationa  of  diviM  power  and  nuOesty  were  made  to 
Israel.  H«xt  to  Siaai,  Kadesb  stands  out  aa  tbe  the- 
atre of  the  Lord's  most  remarkable  workings.  It  Ilea 
in  ttie  valley  of  the  Ar^b,  with  Seir  on  the  one  aide 
and  the  highlands  of  Paran  on  the  other.  The  sum- 
mits of  both  thesa  raagoe  wore,  donbtlees,  now  illu- 
mined,  now  clouded,  like  the  bfow  of  Sinai,  by  the 
divine  glory  (eomp.  Nnrob.  xvi,  19-86,  42;  xx,  1,  6- 
IS).  Teman  was  another  name  for  Edom,  or  Seir; 
and  hence  the  local  allusions  of  Hoses  and  Habakkuk 
are  identical.  It  may  therefore  be  safely  cnnclnded 
that  Mount  Paran  is  that  ridge,  or  series  of  ridges,  al- 
ready deBcrit)ed,  lying  on  the  aortb-Mst  part  of  the 
wilderness  of  Tib,  Tliere  is  nothing  in  Scripture 
which  would  lead  us  to  eonnaet  it  more  doady  with 
«nd  than  with  Sdr,  or  to  identify  It  with  ^ 
which  overlooka  Wady  Falrftn,  as  Is  done  1^  Stan- 
ley and  soma  othera. 


Panmympli  (a-ajMvv/ifMic),  a  term  osed  m  aa- 
dent  Greecatodenote  one  of  tbe  friends  wrdationtof 
a  bridegroom  who  attended  him  on  tbe  oocarioa  of  tail 
marriage.  Among  tlie  Jews  tbeia  were  two  pan- 
nymphs,  (me  a  relativa  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  other 
of  the  bride;  the  flnt  was  called  his  compamco,  and 
tiie  other  her  oondnetor.  Tbdr  budnesa  was  to  atnad 
upon  thepartkaatthemaniBgaeamioiiy.  SaeWin- 

Parapet  (ItaL  para-peUo,  from  parrm,  to  pntect, 
and  jwtto,  tlie  breast)  is  an  architactoral  term  apfilied  to 
a  low  breastwork  intended  for  the  ptoiectaoa  of  g^ua. 


Ornamented  Gothic  ParapeL 


and  mttk.  In  En|^aad  they  ara  oommooly  battlnaat- 
ed  «  pandlad,  bM  in  France  th^  are  nsaally  picfeel 


SaUabaryCaUMdiaL 

Parapets  are very  andantdatek  Tbabndtes«n 
oommanded  to  boild  a  **battlemafitr  loand  tlidr  fist 

roofk. 


Tower,  Morton  College,  Oxford,  A.D.  um. 


Panplmae.  SeeComcBirrAaT;  Tabbvil 

PanuAra  is  the  name  of  several  eeldwaied  psrsn* 
ages  of  ancient  India  whose  history  is  recorded  or  le- 
ferred  to  in  tbe  if  oAaMamta  (q.  v.),  the /Vroao*  (q.  v.), 
and  other  HindA  writings 

Paraso^A  (rapaoKtvn,  prtparatim),  the  day  be- 
fore the  Saviour's  paanon.  It  is  called  by  the  Cwmcil 
of  Laodicea  the  fifth  day  of  the  great  solemn  week, 
when  such  as  were  baptized,  having  teamed  tMr  eiced. 
were  to  repeat  it  before  the  bidMp  or  presbyteia  ia  the 
church.  This  was  the  only  day  fnr  aarenl  ages  thai 
ever  the  creed  was  piAlidy  repealed  in  the  Greek 
chuTcheai  It  wss  also  called  Holy  Thursday,  or  JfaM- 
dy  Tkttradny  (q.v.^and  is  observed  with  groat  pempis 
the  Romish  Church.    See  Pukparatioh. 

ParaalL   See  Horns. 

Pant«bioth(or Air«Ji^i.n^«^7t>.  Itwmthe 
onstom  of  the  Jaws  to  havMha  whole  Law,  or  Five 
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Booka  of  Howa^  raid  over  ia  the  ^ynagt^oea  in  the 
coaiw  of  ereiy  year.  Hence,  for  the  aak«  of  convert 
knee,  the  Law  was  dirided  into  fifby-AMir  secUona,  w 
Panii(AMAl,ai  nearly  equal  in  length  aaposuble.  These 
wen  appointed  to  be  read  in  sncceaaion,  one  every  week, 
till  the  whole  was  gone  over.  They  were  made  fifty- 
four  in  number  because  the  longest  years  omtained  fifty- 
four  weeks,  and  it  was  tliought  deurable  that  no  Sab- 
baib  in  such  a  case  should  be  left  without  its  particnUr 
portion;  bat  aa  common  yean  wen  shorter,  certain 
■borter  sections  were  Joined  together  bo  as  to  malts  one 
oot  of  two,  ill  order  to  bring  the  reading  regularly  to  a 
dose  St  the  end  of  the  year.  The  course  of  reading  the 
Psiaehioth  in  the  synagt^piee  commenced  on  the  first 
Sabbath  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles ;  or,  nther,  on 
the  Sabbath  beforo  that,  fbr  on  the  same  day  that  they 
flmsbed  the  last  course  irf'  nading  they  b^^  the  new 
conrae,  in  order,  is  tha  nbUns  allege,  Chat  the  devil 
might  bare  no  ground  fiw  aocHnnng  them  to  God  of  be- 
ing weary  of  reading  the  Law.  See  Hafhtarah. 

Para^ti  (jwapamroi^  fiOow-waiten),  assistants  to 
certain  priests  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  gods 
to  whose  service  psrasites  were  attached  were  Apollo, 
Heracka,  the  Anaces,  and  Athena  of  Pallene.  They 
were  generally  elected  fh>m  the  most  SDcient  and  illus- 
tiiooa  teioiliea,  but  what  were  die  precise  duties  asugned 
to  them  it  is  dtffleuU  to  disoorcr.  They  wcm  twelve  in 
Dumber,  and  received  as  the  nmanentibo  fbr  their  ser- 
riees  a  third  part  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to  tbdr  respec- 
tive goda.  PaiButea  were  also  appmnted  as  assistants 
to  the  highest  magistrates  in  Greece.  Thus  there  were 
loth  dvil  and  prieitly  parsntes.  The  term  is  now  gen- 
ErsUy  used  to  denotes  flatterers  or  sycophants  of  any 
kind.— Gardner,  Faitht  o/the  World,  ii,  617. 

ParatOlitun,  a  name  sometimes  givm  to  the  ONa- 
ionariutit  (q.  v.)  of  the  Ordo  Romanna,  because  when 
ibe  olIbriDgB  wen  received  preparation  was  made  oat 
it  tbem  (in  the  EocharieC 

Panitrapftson  {xaparpdirtZop)  is  the  name  given 
n  the  Greek  Church  to  a  lide-ubte  fia  the  additional 
JMlicaa.    See  Ciial«:b. 

Paray-ltt-Monial,  a  little  village  in  the  eastern 
lart  of  France,  has  beoome  noted  in  recent  times  as  the 
eat  of  a  sacred  shrine  dedicated  to  a  virgin  who  is  re- 
lated to  have  led  a  most  exemplary  life,  and  was  canon- 
zed  io  1864.  All  manner  of  miracles  are  nputed  to 
WTO  been  wrought  at  the  shrine  of  Paray-l^Honial, 
ad  so  general  became  the  enthusiasm  over  these  won- 
kxfvi  (0  reports  tlMt|dlgrimages  were  regulady  oigan- 
aed  not  only  in  France^  when  the  ebeekomd  fhte  of  the 
•St  war  would  naturally  turn  the  lower  classes  to  super- 
titiotts  veneration  and  faith  in  the  miraculous  inten'en- 
ion  of  departed  saints,  but  also  in  Belgium,  and  in  Prot- 
Mant  England  and  Atnerica.  In  1878  pilgrims  from  all 
lointa  of  the  compass  flocked  to  Poray-le-Honial.  Of 
ourse  tbe  English  and  American  pilgrims  attracted 
pecial  Mtention,  for  it  was  supposed  that  in  nritber  of 
he«e  eotmtries  could  any  superstitions  veneration  be 
Mtered  and  quickened.  The  general  auppoution  of 
'rotestantB,  and  all  who  disbelieve  rccienasfical  mtni- 
les  (q.  v.),  is  that  the  Ultnmontanes  are  seeking  to 
nite  the  lower  clawes  of  all  countries  under  tbe  papal 
anner,  and,  by  awakoiing  in  them  a  sympathy  fbr  the 
knniah  cause,  to  andermine  the  oppedtion  which  has 
eveloped  sgainst  Jcsnitism  and  Ultramontaniam  at  the 
illferent  £unq»ean  oenbes  of  infliienc&  Inasmueh  aa 
!i«  Jcsnito  and  Ultramontanee  gnerally  have  enooui^ 
god  tbe  people  in  tbeae  (dlgrimages,  tbe  auppodtion 
wniB  reascMiable. 

In  tbe  article  If  abib  i  u  Coqck  we  have  already 
iv«n  the  pemmal  history  of  this  temu-kable  Bomish 
lint.  It  nmaina  to  be  added  here  that  tbe  Romaniata 
r  pBcax-le-M<mial  claim  to  possess  htsr  btmee,  and  that 
r«r  them  stands  the  altar  erected  to  her  memory.  A 
yrrespraidentoftbe  Neto  York  Trilnme,yiho  was  an  eye- 
■ituem,  in  September,  1878,  of  the  airivat  and  reception 


of  a  great  body  of  English  pilgrims— a  motley  throng 
of  men  and  women,  priesta  and  laymen,  old  and  young,  ' 
rich  and  poor — thua  describes  the  aain^a  remaina  and 

their  costly  shrine: 

"She  lies  stretched  npnn  sn  altar  in  tbe  splendid  cbapel 
which  her  devotees  have  endowed.  Wbeu  ibe  bone*  al- 
ready referred  to  were  gathered  up  from  the  grave  In 
wlilch  tbej  had  lain  fir  two  hundred  yenre,  they  were 
committed  to  the  charge  of  a  cnnulng  artldcer,  who  nv- 
ereotly  conuecied  them  ss  ae  they  would  go  with  gold 
wire.  Head,  feel,  sud  haudu  were  fomied  oot  of  wax  and 
attached  to  the  bonec,  and  the  body  was  wrapped  up  Ju 
wadding,  witli  on  outward  covering  of  cloth  of  gold,  and 
laid  upon  a  mafrnlflceut  marble  altar  euchwed  in  a  rich 
csM  of  bronze-dord,  and  studded  with  precious  stones. 
Tbe  eyea  of  the  wax  flgnre,  which  are  made  of  enamel, 
are  half  open.  With  lU  right  hand  It  presses  upon  Its 
breast  a  burning  heart  of  pure  gold,  and  in  Ita  left  uiuid  it 
holda  a  branch  of  sliver  lilies.  The  cbapel  itself  Is  almost 
oppressive  Tmm  tbe  richness  of  its  decoration.  The  wntla 
are  hidden  beliiud  the  pictures  and  the  bsnnera  which  the 
falihtal  have  deposited  there.  Tbe  vault  Is  of  amrei,  stnd> 
ded  with  stara  of  gold.  The  pavement  of  tbe  church  la 
of  marble,  while  that  of  the  sanctnary  is  set  with  stones, 
in  Imitation  of  carpet-pattemn.  Before  the  w.ix  figure 
bum  consUntly,  day  and  night,  sixteen  golden  lamps  set 
with  precious  stones.  One  of  the  Isicps  bums  for  the 
preeervatlOD  of  the  faith  in  Belgium,  snotber  for  tbe  con- 
veraion  of  Bnglaud,  n  third  represents  the  Order  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  the  rest  are  Hverally  devoted  to  simi- 
lar 'intentions.'  After  this  week  Uie  number  of  hunpa 
will  be  Increased  by  on&  which  tbe  Eugllsh  pilgrims  have 
brought  vrith  tbem,  and  for  the  endowment  of  which  a 
■nm  of  money  haa  been  invested.  Aa  things  go,lltalDM  a 
capital  sum  of  ftMty  poonda  to  eadow  a  luip  with  Oil  In 
pwpetnlty." 

See  PiLOKDueK 

PWbar  (Hek  lu^'Pariar',  ^If^Vn,  with  ibe 
article ;  Sept.  tmtixoitipmit ;  Vulg.  eeUuAa),  a  word  oo< 
coiring  in  Hebrew  and  A.  T.  only  in  1  Chron.  xxvi,  1^ 
bat  then  fimnd twice:  **At[tbe]  Paibar westward  fimr 
[  Levites]  at  tbe  canaeway,  two  at  [the]  Parbar."  From 
this  passage,  and  also  fh>m  the  context,  it  would  seem 
that  Partwr  was  some  place  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Temple  enclosure,  the  same  side  with  the  causeway  and 
the  gate  Shallecbetb.  Tbe  latter  was  ckte  to  the 
causeway— probaMy  on  it,  bring  that  which  in  later 
times  gave  place  to  the  bridge;  and  we  know  from  ita 
remains  that  the  bridge  was  at  the  extreme  south  of 
tbe  western  wall.  Paifaar  therefore  must  have  been 
north  of  Sbalkchetb,  apparent  when  the  BtA  SflUlb 
nowia.  ABtotbemeaidngofthename,theTablnD8geiK 
erally  agree  (see  the  Taigom  of  the  passage;  aboBoz- 
torf,  Lea  Tabn,  a.  v.  S'^fi;  and  tbe  references  in  light- 
foot,  Prospect  qf  Temple,  ch.  v)  in  translating  it  "  the 
outside  i^ace;"  while  modem  authorities  take  it  as 
equivalent  to  the  piovarim  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  11  (A-Y. 
"suburbs"),  a  word  almost  identical  with  parbar,  and 
used  by  the  early  Jewish  interpretera  as  the  equivalent 
of  mi^-athim,  the  precincta  (A.  V.  "subntbe")  of  the 
Levitical  cities.  Acoepring  this  intetioetation,  there  ia 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Parbar  with  tbe  suburb 
(r&  irpoiaruov)  mentioned  by  Joeephoa  b  deecribing 
Herod's  Temple  {AnU  xv,  11,  It),  as  lying  in  the  deep 
volley  which  eeparated  the  west  wall  of^he  Temple 
from  the  city  oppoate  it ;  in  other  words,  tbe  southern 
end  of  the  Tyroposon,  which  intervenes  between  tbe 
Wailing-place  and  the  (so-called)  Zion,  Tbe  two  gates 
in  tbe  original  wall  were  in  Hood's  Temple  increased 
to  foor.  It  does  oot  follow  (as  aome  have  aaanmed)  that 
Parbar  was  identical  with  the  *'aabarfai^  of  3  Kii^ 
xuii,  11,  though  tbe  words  denoting  eaeh  may  hare 
the  same  signification.  For  it  seems  most  ccoaonant 
with  probability  to  suppose  that  the  "  horses  of  the  Sun" 
would  be  kept  on  the  eastern  ride  of  the  Temple  mount, 
in  full  view  of  the  rising  rays  of  the  god  ss  they  shot 
over  the  Uount  of  Olives,  and  not  in  a  deep  valley  on 
its  wcsten  ride.  Parbar  ia  loobably  aa  andent  Jd»- 
^tiah  Dune,  which  perpetuated  itself  after  the  IsrariUtidi 
conquest  of  the  ^y.  Gesenins  {ThetoMr.  p.  11S8  u) 
and  FUlst  (SmeM.  ii,  285  ft)  crainect  pariar  and  par- 
vortai  with  a  similar  Fer^,f§;<|,^^gKdr09M  • 
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■ummer-bonM  or  building  open  on  all  side*  to  Uie  Bun 
'  wad  air.— Smith.   Se«  Tkhtlk. 

Pbtosb  (rrom  the  root  par*,  "  a  p«rt")i  the  name 
given  by  the  Romans  to  the  powerful  femide  divinities 
who  presided  over  the  iHrth  and  the  life  of  mankind; 
they  are  called  the  goddesses  of  Fait,  from  the  bet  that 
they  assigned  to  every  one  bb  *'pait"  or  lot.  The 
Greek  name,  Moira,  bas  the  same  meaning  (from  fupog, 
a  ihart).  They  were  three  in  number,  CUHko,  Locke- 
and  Atropos,  daughters  of  Nox  and  Erebus,  accord- 
ing to  He«iod,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  according  to 
tbe  same  poet  in  another  poem.  Soum  make  them 
daugbtmoftlw  sea.  Ootho)  tbe  yotnigflst  of  tbe  sis- 
ters, predded  orer  the  moment  in  which  w«  are  bom, 
and  hdd  a  distaff  in  her  hand ;  Lacheus  spun  out  all 
the  events  and  actions  of  our  life:  and  Atropon,  tbe 
ddeet  of  tbe  three,  cat  the  thread  of  hnman  life  with  a 
pair  of  sciaeors.  Their  different  funcUaH  are  well  ex- 
pressed la  this  ancient  verae : 

"<notbo  oolum  retlnet,  Lachesis  net,  et  Atropos  oecst." 

The  name  of  the  Parcie,  according  to  Varra,  is  derived 
a  partu  or  parturundo,  because  they  presided  over  tbe 
birth  of  men,  and,  by  corruption,  the  wfnrd  porta  is 
formed  from  parta  or  partui ;  but,  according  to  Servios, 
they  ar«  called  so  by  antipbrasis,  quod  nmim  parcant. 
The  power  of  tbe  Faros  was  great  and  exteninve. 
Some  fluppoM  that  they  were  subject  to  none  of  the  gods 
but  Jupiter;  while  others  suppose  that  even  Ju^ter 
himself  was  obedient  to  their  commands;  and  indeed 
we  see  the  father  of  the  gods,  in  Homer's  Iliod,  unwill- 
ing to  see  Patroclus  perish,  yet  obliged,  by  tbe  superior 
power  of  the  Fatea^  to  abandon  him  to  his  desdny.  Ac- 
cording to  the  mora  received  opinion,  they  were  the 
arintera  of  tbe  life  and  death  of  mankiiul,  and  whatever 
good  or  evil  behlls  us  in  tbe  world  immediatdy  pro- 
ceeds from  tbe  Fates  or  Paroe.  Some  make  them  min- 
isters of  the  king  of  hell,  and  represent  them  as  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  bis  throne ;  others  re|»eaMit  tbem  as  placed 
on  radiant  thrones,  amid  the  celeuial  spheres,  clothed 
in  robes  spangled  with  tUn,  and  wearing  crowns  on 
their  heads.  According  to  Panaanias,  the  names  of  tbe 
ParcSB  were  different  from  those  already  mentioned. 
Tbe  nsoat  ancient  of  all,  as  tbe  geographer  observes^ 
was  Venus  Urania,  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  men; 
tbe  second  was  Fortune;  Ilytbia  was  tbe  third.  To 
these  some  add  a  fourth,  Proserpina,  who  often  dispulea 
with  Atropos  the  right  of  cutting  the  thread  of  human 
life.  Tbe  worship  of  the  Parca  was  well  established  in 
tome  ddes  of  Gmee,  and  though  manUnd  were  well 
oonvinced  that  they  were  inexorable,  and  that  It  was 
impoauble  to  mitigate  them,  yet  they  were  eager  to 
show  a  proper  respect  to  their  divinity  by  rainng  them 
temples  and  statues.  They  received  the  same  worship 
as  the  Furies,  and  their  votariea  yearly  sacri6ced  to 
them  black  sheep,  daring  which  sotemni^  the  prieste 
were  obliged  to  wear  garlands  of  flowers.  The  Parcn 
wen  generally  repreaeoted  as  three  <dd  women  with 
ohapleu  made  of  wool,  and  interwoven  with  the  flow- 
ers of  tbe  nanaasDS,  They  were  covered  with  a  white 
robe,  and  fillets  of  the  same  color,  bound  with  chap- 
lets.  One  of  them  held  a  distaff;  another  the  spindle, 
and  tbe  third  was  armed  with  scissors,  with  which  she 
cut  the  thread  which  her  sisters  had  spun.  Their 
dreas  ia  differently  represented  by  some  authon.  Qo- 
tho  appears  in  a  rariegatad  robe,  and  on  her  head  is  a 
crown  of  seven  stars.  She  holds  a  distaff  in  her  hand 
reaching  Grom  heaven  to  earth.  The  robe  which  La- 
chests  wore  was  variegated  with  a  great  ntudber  of  Mars, 
and  near  her  were  placed  a  vari^  of  spindlea,  Atropos 
was  clothed  in  black;  she  held  scissors  in  her  hand, 
with  clews  of  thread  of  dilftrent  siaee,  aeoording  to  tbe 
length  or  abortness  of  the  Uvea  whose  destinies  they 
•eemed  to  eontun.  Hj^^inna  attribntad  to  them  the 
invention  of  these  Greek  letters,  a,  ff,  r.  u,  and  oth- 
•11  called  them  the  secretaries  of  heaven,  and  the  keep- 
ara    the  archives  of  eternity.   The  Parca  bad  places 


consecrsted  to  them  tbruughout  aH  Greece,  at  Cooatk, 
Sparta,  Thebes,  Olympia,  etc  SeeHesiod,  7%ec>p;tf  jkk. 
fler.i  Pausan.  1. 1,  c  40;  1. 8,  c  11;  L  6,  c  Id;  Uom. 
IL  3udv,  49;  Callimaeh.  im  DUmt  ^Jaan,  At^  !«; 
Hndar,0^r)i^lO;  AaM.7;  Eurip.  ja /jsA^v ,-  PlouRh, 
De  foot  in  or&e  L>r»a;  Hygin.  m  pr^f.  ftA.  KT: 
Orph.  Hym»L.  68;  ApoUon.  1,  etc;  Claud Lan.  Dt 
Pros.;  Horace,  Od.  6,  etc;  Ovid,  MrU  v.  6S8;  Latm 
8;  Virgil, ^11.  i,  22,  etc;  Senec  t»  Here  Fkr.;  Sol 
TM.6.  SvsMhoSaatb,I>ia.ofClau.Bioff.tmdJ/f- 
tkoL  8.  V.  Hoira. 

Parched  Corn  is  the  rendering  in  tbe  A.  V.  of 
*>V^  [once  K"*^^,  1  Sam.  xvii,  17],  hoH',  an  edible  aA- 
stance  (Lev.  xxiii,  14;  Buth  ii,  14;  1  Sam.  xva,  IT; 
XXV,  IS;  2  Sam.  xvii,  38,  twio^  tbe  last  "padwd 
palss''X  ood  <rf &XfiTxi  la  Judith  x,  ft.  The  iiaimlaw 
of  this  translation  bas  not,  however,  been  aswwted  to  by 
all  commentators.  Thus,  as  Celsins  (SianAoL  ii,  ttl) 
says,  "Syms  int«rpree,  OnkekM,  et  Jonatban  Elm 
voce  utuntor,  Lev.  xxiii,  U;  I  Sam.  xvii,  17;  xxv,lt^; 
2  Sam.  xvii,  18."  Arias  Montanos  and  otbcn,  he  add&. 
render  jboA  by  the  word  toffitm,  considering  it  to  be  de- 
rived frmn  ri7^,  hcdak',  which  in  Udjrew  signifies  "ed 
toast"  or  "  parch."  So  to  the  Arat»c  kah  itigniftee  stt- 
tbiog  oooked  in  a  fiying-pan,  and  ia  ap^ied  to  the 
connoD  Indian  dish  whidt  by  Eanpaana  ia  caBedcv- 
rie  or  enrty;  hdi  and  kaBa  sigidfy  ooe  that  frie^era 
cook.  From  the  same  loot  is  sof^weed  to  be  derived 
the  word  hah  or  td-iali,  now  so  familiarfy  known  aa  al- 
kali, which  is  obtained  fium  the  ashes  of  burned  veg^ 
taUes,  But  as,  in  the  various  paaeagce  of  Sniptuit 
where  it  oocois,  haii  ia  without  any  adjuncCf  diftieai 
opInkniB  have  boen  entertained  icapactiog  tha  anbrtaMc 
which  ia  to  be  aoderstood  aa  having  been  toasted  or 
parched.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  have  beast  grsin  in 
general;  by  others,  only  wheat.  Some  Hebrew 
maintain  that  flour  or  meal,  and  others  that  pardud 
meal,  ia  intended,  as  in  the  passage  of  Ruth  ii,  14,  whcfe 
the  Sept.  translates  kali  by  5>.^tov,  and  tbe  Vulg.  by 
poUtUo.  A  difficnlty,  however,  arises  in  tbe  case  of  t 
Sam.  xvii,  28,  where  the  word  ooenrs  twice  in  tbe  same 
versk  -We  an  told  that  SboU  and  otboi^  on  DimSt 
arrival  at  Ifahanaim,  in  tbe  ^her  Hmit  of  tbe  tribe 
of  Gad, "  brought  beib,  and  basins,  and  eattbcn  vessel 
and  wheat,  snd  barley,  and  flour,  and  parried  evn 
(kali),  and  beans,  and  lentils,  and  parched  pmlm  (kaliV 
and  honey,  and  butter,  and  sheep,  and  cbeeae  of  kine, 
for  David  and  for  tbe  people  that  were  with  him  to  eat.* 
This  is  a  striking  npreeentation  of  what  mqr  be  aen 
every  day  in  the  East:  when  a  traveller  arriras  at  a 
village,  the  common  light  beds  of  the  conotiT  asc 
brought  him,  as  well  as  earthen  pots,  with  food  of  St- 
ferent  kinds.  The  meaning  of  the  above  paswagi  ia  ex- 
plained by  the  statement  of  Hebrew  writera  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  kali — one  made  of  parcked  com,  tbe 
other  of  pq,rdted pubei  wbidi  are  deaeiibed  b^  B.  Salo- 
mon, on  Aboda  ZaraA,  fbL  xxxviu,  S.  Tbwe  ia  as 
doubt  that  in  the  East  a  little  meal,  either  panted  sr 
not,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  often  oooatatntea  the 
dinner  of  the  natives,  espedally  of  those  togaged  in  la- 
borious ooeupationa,  as  boatmen  while  dunging  tbor 
vessels  up  rivers,  aiid  unable  to  make  any  long  dei^. 
Another  principal  preparation,  much  and  cooatanUy  in 
uae  in  Western  Aaia,  is  biay^  that  ia,  eom  first  boiled, 
thai  bmiaad  In  tbe  miU  to  take  tbe  hoA  vIC,  and  after- 
wards dried  or  parched  In  iba  sao.  In  thla  ataie  it  is 
preserved  for  use,  and  employed  for  tbe  same  pnipowi 
as  rice.  The  naeal  ol  pardied  con  is  also  mo^  aaed. 
particnUrly  by  travellers,  who  mix  it  with  honey,  bat- 
ter, and  spices,  and  so  eat  it;  w  dee  mix  it  with  water 
only,  and  drink  it  as  a  dntnght,  the  refrigeratiiv  aad 
satiafying  quaUties  of  whieh  they  jasUy  extol  (Kitta. 
Pidorial  Baie,ii,^7).  Parched  grain  U  also,  no  dsahl, 
very  common.  Thus  in  tbe  iMuara  of  India  not  only 
may  riee  be  obtained  in  a  parched  state,  bat  also  the 
seeds  of  tbe  A>«@Ih!^  iyijR^giMihiwai  ^pecas- 
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nm,  or  bean  of  Pjrthagmis  ud  moet  abandantljr  the 
palae  called  gram  by  the  Englisb,  on  which  tbar  cattle 
■re, chiefly  fed.  Tbit  is  the  Ciw  aruHmm  of  bota- 
nirta,  or  chkk-pM,  »Ueh  ia  coaanKHi  «v«i  in  Egypt 
and  the  aooth  of  Eiirape,-and  nqr  ba  ubtained  tiwvty- 
where  in  India  in  a  pardwd  state,  imder  tb«  name  of 
eMcMM.  Bekm  {Obierwtt.  ii,  68)  inforeu  us  that  lai^ 
quantities  of  it  are  parched  and  dried,  and  stored  in 
magaztnes  at  Cairo  and  DamiscuB.  It  is  much  used 
daring  jounMys,  and  paiticalariy  by  the  great  pilgrim 
caravan  to  Mecca  (oomp^  Haaselqaist,  p.  191).  Conrid- 
ering  all  these  points,  it  does  not  appear  lo  us  by  any 
means  oertun  that  the  koH  is  correctly  translated 
"  parched  com"  in  all  the  passages  of  Scripture.  Thos, 
in  Lev.  xxiii,  14:  "Ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor 
parched  corn  (kali),  nor  green  ears,  until  ..."  So  in 
Ruth  Ii,  14 :  "And  be  (Boas)  reached  ber  parched  oom 
(kali),  and  she  did  eat."  1  Sam.  xvii,  17:  "Take  now 
for  thy  fantliren  an  epbab  of  parked  torn."  And 
■gaiii,  xzT,  1^  where  five  meaaorea  of  parched  ooni  are 
mendoned.  Boehait  remarks  {Hiervz,  II,  i,  7)  that 
Jerome  renders  IcaH  hy  /rixum  L  e.  Me  parched 
eieer  or  ckichpea ;  and,  to  show  that  tt  was  the  prao- 
Uce  among  the  andoits  to  parch  the  deer,  he  quotes 
Ftantas  (Btteek.  iv,  6,  7),  Horace  (De  Arie  Pottica,  L 
S49),  and  others;  and  ^ws  Arom  the  writings  of  the 
nbbiiM  that  ioJf  wu  also  applied  to  some  kind  of  pulse, 
TIm  name  iaU  seems^  noreorW,  to  have  been  widely 
spread  tbiongfa  Aiautie  countries.  Thus  in  Sliakspeaie'a 
Bmiee  DteAmarif,  hakt,  from  a  Sanscrit  root,  is  tnin»- 
lated  ptl»e — leguminous  seeds  in  general.  It  is  applied 
in  the  Himalayas  to  the  common  field-pea.  It  ia  culti- 
vated in  the  Himalayas,  also  in  the  plains  of  North- 
west Imfia,  and  is  bond  wild  in  the  Kbn^  of  the 
Jomna,  near  the  oftrro  awttar  tiX  the  natives, 

called  bdhe  in  the  hills  {Itbut.  o/Himaiasan  Botmty, 
p.  200).  Henoe  we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  pea,  or 
the  chick-pea,  as  more  correct  than  parched  oom  in  some 
or  the  above  pasMges  of  Scripture. — Kitto.  See  also  tie- 
aeniua,  Tke$mtr.  p.  1316;  CebiDs,  Hierobot.  ii,  281  sq., 
where  other  methods  of  interpretation  are  collected. 
Some  have  even  suM>osed  kaH  Co  be  a  kind  of  coffee 
hteml  The  piedmninuit  o^aioa  of  intcrpnten^  how- 
ever, Boataiin  the  tendering  «f  the  A.T.,  rince  wheat  or 
bartey,  roasted  in  the  ears  and  ^en  rubbed  ont,  is  still 
common  among  the  Bedouin  (see  Legh,  in  If  acroichael's 
Joarney,  p.  286),  and  in  Palestine  (Robinson,  BibL  Ru. 
ii,  394).  Thus  Thomson  remarks,  "A  quantity  of  the 
beat  ears,  not  too  ripe,  are  ploeked  with  the  sUlks  at- 
tadied.  Tlwse  are  tied  into  ainall  parcels,  a  Uating 
lire  is  kindled  with  dry  graaa  and  thom-bushes,  and  the 
oont-heads  are  held  in  it  until  the  chaff  is  mostly  burned 
off.  The  grain  is  thos  sufficiently  roasted  to  be  eaten, 
and  it  ia  a  favorite  srtide  all  over  the  country"  {Land 
and  Book,  ii,  610).  Tristram  Ukewise  observes, "  We 
once  witnessed  a  party  of  reapers  making  their  evening 
meal  of  parched  com.  A  few  sheaves  of  wheat  were 
brought  down,  and  tossed  on  the  Are  of  brashwood.  As 
•eon  aa  the  ainnr  was  etauomed,  the  ebtmdbaads  were 
dexteroosly  swept  from  the  embers  on  a  oloak  spread 
on  the  ground.  The  women  then  beat  the  ears  and 
tossed  tbem  into  the  air  until  they  were  thoroughly 
winnowed,  when  the  wheat  was  eaten  at  once  while  it 
was  boC  The  dish  wss  by  no  means  onpalatable" 
(A'of.  Hut.  <iftkt  Bible,  p.  492>   See  Ears  (or  Cork). 

Farobttd  Qronnd  is  the  raidering  of  the  Hebrew 
Aaral/,  in  Isa.  xxxv,  7.    This  word  properly 

means  "  beat  of  the  sun,"  as  the  A.  V,  renders  it  in  Isa. 
xlix,  10.  Hence  it  is  used  to  designate  a  phenomenon 
which  ia  fireqoent  in  Arabia  and  Egj^it,  and  may  be 
oceanonaDyaeen  in  the  Bonthem  parts  of  Europe;  call- 
ed by  the  Arabs  SereA,  and  by  the  French  Lfi  Mirage, 
by  which  name  it  is  also  commonly  known  in  English. 
Descriptions  of  this  illneioo  are  often  given  by  travel- 
lers. It  eonsists  in  the  an>earanoe  of  a  lake  or  sea  in 
thenudaCofapfaunwhefanoneinteaK^exista.  Itia 


produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light  fVnm 
strau  of  ur  heated  by  the  sand  or  the  sun ;  and  it  fre- 
quently exhiUts,  along  with  the  ondulating  appear- 
ance of  water,  the  shndoira  of  objeeto  within  or  annud 
ibe  plain,  both  in  a  natuni  and  in  an  inverted  posiUon. 
The  deception  is  meet  complete ;  and  to  the  weary  trav- 
eller who  is  attracted  by  it,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
mortifying,  since,  instead  of  refreshing  water,  he  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  nothing  but  glowing  sand.  It 
is  often  used  proverbially,  or  for  the  aake  of  comparison, 
by  the  Arabs,  as  in  the  K«an  (Sor.  xxiv,8»):  "Bat 
aa  for  those  who  believe  not,  th^r  woriu  are  Uke  the 
trab  of  the  plain :  the  tbirs^  imagines  it  to  be  water, 
but  when  he  reaches  it  he  finds  it  is  nothing."  The 
same  figure  occurs  in  Isa.  xxxv,  7 :  "  The  tharab  shall 
beoome  a  lake,"  L  e.  the  illusive  appearance  of  a  lake  in 
the  desert  shall  become  a  real  lake  of  refreshing  waters. 
See  GeseniuB  and  Henderson  on  Isaiah,  and  comp.  the 
desct^tions  and  explanations  in  Kitto's  rkyncal  Bit- 
torg  nf  PfMM,  p.  147,  160^  Ifil^Kltto.    See  Mi- 

ParoU,  EsTOBi  Bn-lfoass,  a  noted  Hebrew  sebol- 
ar,  was  a  naUve  v£  Provence^  and  bdooged  to  those  ex- 
iles who  were  driven  from  France  in  the  year  1806,  un- 
der Philip  IV,  the  Fair,  one  of  the  most  rapacious,  per- 
haps the  most  cruel  sovereign  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne 
of  France.  At  the  time  of  the  expulsion  Farchi  must 
have  been  a  young  man  yet,  for  in  the  introduction  to 
his  work  be  ^ves  us  a  descripdon  (rf  the  miseries  which 
lie  had  to  unde^  in  thefidlowing  words;  "They  drove 
me  out  from  the  college ;  naked  I  had  to  leave  my  fa- 
ther's hous^  as  a  young  man,  and  was  obliged  to  wan- 
der from  country  to  coimtry,  from  people  to  people, 
whoee  languages  were  foreign  to  me,"  Psrchi  found 
a  resting-place  in  Palestine,  where  he  wrote  his  UrU} 
n^BI,  which  treats  on  the  topc^npby  of  Palestine,  and 
is  especially  valuable  for  the  geography  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Middle  Ages,  for  numis- 
matics and  obnMiology.  It  was  first  published  at  T«t- 
ioe,  XWA,  and  has  been  edited  with  a  veiy  valuable  ii^ 
tvodnetioD  by  H.  Eddmann  (Berlin,  1846  and  1862). 
See  Furst,  hHiL  Jud.  i,  359;  Zunt,  in  Asher's  Itwier- 
arg  ^ Bei^amiH  Tudela  (I^don,  1841),  ii,  898-448 ; 
Grfitz,  GetdL  d.  Jaden,  vii,  268 ;  Frankel's  MonalMtAr^ 
1861,  1863,  p.  626;  Jost,  GsfoL  d.  JudeKth.  «.  s.  SdcUn, 

iii,  63;  Zuna,  Zur  GackickU  a.  Litenttr,  p.  462,  686, 
686.  (RF.) 

Puobmrnit  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  T.  at  8  Tim. 

iv,  IS  of  the  Greek  fupfipdva,  a  dtin,  fkom  whidi  the 
English  ascmtnins  is  derived.  The  apostle  I^nl  in  this 
passsge  directs  Timotiiy  to  bring  with  him  to  Borne, 
whither  he  charges  him  to  repair  speedily,  certain 
things,  "but  especially  the  parchments;"  what  these 
parchments  were  to  which  so  mnch  impOTtance  seems 
to  be  attached  can  only  at  this  time  be  matter  of  con- 
jecture. 

Parchment  is  prepared  from  the  aluas  of  animali^ 
generally  abaep,  in  an  untaimed  state.  It**isoneofthe 
oMem  invention  of  writing  materials,  and  was  known 
at  least  as  eariy  as  600  years  B.C.  Herodotus  speaks 
of  books  written  opon  sldns  in  his  time.  Pliny,  with- 
ont  good  grounds,  pisoea  the  invention  as  late  as  196 
B.C.,  stating  that  it  was  made  at  Pergamos  (hence  the 
name  Perffomea,  corrupted  into  English  purekmerU)  in 
the  reign  of  Eumeninp  II,  in  consequence  of  Ftidemy 
of  ^ypt  having  |Holiibited  the  exportation  of  papyrus. 
Possibly  the  Pngamian  invention  was  an  improvement 
in  the  preparation  of  skins,  which  had  certainly  been 
used  centuries  before.  The  manufacture  roee  to  great 
importance  in  Rome  abont  a  century  B.C.,  and  parch- 
ment soon  became  the  chief  material  for  writing  mi; 
and  ita  ase  apnmA  all  over  Europe  and  retained  iu 
pre^eminenoe  until  the  invention  of  paper  from  rag^ 
which  tram  its  great  durability  proved  a  fbttnnato  cip> 
cnmstanoe  for  literature"  (Chambers).  Parchinent  b 
now  rarely  need  except  bsi^mm'^f^g^^ 
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docunMDti  tt  mn  dwtiiwd  for  ipocUl  pomaiMDcai  S«e 
Writimo. 

Parobon.  Salomok  bk«- Abraham,  mm  of  iJm  «ar- 
liMt  Jewiib  gnmoMiuns  and  lexkugrapban,  who  flooi- 
iihedaboutll80«tC>Uu|ud,in Angon.  HeaftennnU 
anigratcd  lo  the  peniimiU  of  S«ierno,  where  he  moM 
pro^bly  died  ^>out  1180.  Being  uxioui  to  fnrnirii 
bis  co-nligionisu  in  Souiheni  Italy  with  the  resulta  of 
the  fffamniatical  and  exegetical  Ubon  of  his  brethran 
in  S^aio,  Parcbon  compiM,  in  the  year  1160,  a  Hebrew 
lexicon,  eotiUed  ^lisn  p-iama.  Thoogh  it  is  sub- 
stantially a  translation  of  Ibn-Ganach's  celebrated  lexi- 
con [see  iBif-tiAifACH],  yet  Parcbon  also  introdnces  in 
it  the  labors  of  Chajus,  Jehudah  Ha-Leri,  Ibn-Ecra, 
eta,  and  explains  many  words  the  aid  of  passages 
firwD  the  Ta^ums,  the  llishoa,  Tosefta,  and  the  Tal- 
mud. The  irork  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first 
containing  a  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
the  second  a  lexicon.  It  has  been  published  by  Stem 
(PnAarg,  1844),  with  a  valnable  introduction  by  Kap- 
paport,  in  which  this  erudite  scholar  gives  a  succinct 
history  «f  the  stody  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  of 
the  difliereiit  periods  in  whidi  the  great  grammarians 
lired.  Parcbon  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  tbe  Proph- 
ets and  Hagiographa,  which  has  not  as  yet  come  to 
light  (comp.  ^nsehneider,  BMiajfrt^iadia  Hand- 
buck  [Leipeicl8fi9],p.  108;  Forst,  0iUm)IAs<»  Jadoira, 
iii.  66).— KiCto. 

FarcloseB  (or  Fercloaes)  is  an  architectural 
term  q>plied  to  enclosures,  railings,  or  screens,  such  as 
nay  be  used  to  protect  ■  tomb,  to  separate  a  chapel 
from  the  main  body  of  the  church  (especially  those  at 
the  east  end  of  the  aisle) ;  also  to  form  the  front  of  a 
gallery,  or  for  other  similar  purposes.  It  is  either  of 
open  work  or  dose.  A  distinct  chapel  is  often  formed 
in  this  maniter,  e.g.  a  chantry  chapeL   See  Chapru 

Pardee,  Richard  Gat,  one  of  the  most  noted  Sun- 
day-school workers  of  our  day,  and  one  of  the  nwet  re- 
markable of  American  lay^workers  in  the  interests  et 
the  Christian  Church,  was  bora  at  Shaion,  Conn.,  Oct. 
18, 1811,  and  was  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  twelve  chil' 
dren.  His  boyhood  was  spent  on  bis  (atber's  fiun, 
upon  %aron  Monntain,  and  Kichard  attended  the  eom- 
mon  district  school  This  was  the  only  schooling  he 
ever  had.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Seneca 
Falls,  N.T.,  to  live  with  an  uncle,  and  was  engaged  for 
« time  as  a  clerk  in  the  post-office,  but  afterwards  learn- 
ed tbe  diy-goods  buuness.  He  was  at  this  time  strong- 
ly inclined  to  a  lif^  of  gayest  hot  abmt  1881  be  was 
converted,  and  ever  after  be  moat  faithfully  served  the 
Church  and  bis  God.  He  became  at  once  active  in 
Sunday-flchool  worii,  and  being  of  a  quick,  perceptive 
turn  of  mind  he  fathomed  the  imperfections  of  Sunday- 
sctutol  training  as  it  prevailed  at  that  time,  and  applied 
himself  to  bring  about  improvenenta.  While  living  in 
nOmyfa,  N.  T.,  where  be  had  ragaged  in  bnrineaiH  he 
became  intimate  with  Hr.  L.  &  Tonriey,  the  wdMtnown 
diOdnn's  misnonary  of  that  region,  and  the  two  fiiesds 
made  ftequent  missionary  tours  together  thnugh  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  addressing  large  meetings  of 
children,  teachers,  and  friends  of  Snnday-echocdai  Psitlee 
was  at  that  time  a  Presbyterian  elder,  and  superintendent 
of  tbe  Sunday-school  of  the  church  to  which  be  belonged, 
and  also  corresponding  secretary  of  the  "Wi^ne  Conntv 
Sunday^chool  Union."  From  186L  to  1868  be  resided 
at  Geneva,  N.  T.,  and  then  removed  to  New  York  City 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  "New  Torit  Sonday-school 
Union."  As  the  agent  of  that  o^aniaaUon,  his  bori- 
nem  was  to  promote  in  every  legitimate  way  a  healthy 
activity  in  the  cause  of  Snnday-eehools,  but  especially 
to  secure  the  establishment  ik  missioMchoolL  The 
agent  was  well  soited  to  the  taak  asdgned  him,  and  the 
work  acoompliahed  became  at  cnee  a  spnr  and  a  model 
for  Christian  workers  in  this  line  of  effort  in  other  ciUea. 
Tbe  mission-echools  of  the  New  York  Sanday-school 
Union  became  a  notable  feetoM  in  the  leligiona  mve- 


ment  of  the  great  metiDpidi^  aad  had  a  mde  iniWwf 
in  leading  to  rimilaropantiunsdaewhere.  Hciesi^ed 
his  pontaim  in  the  Uuoo  in  tbe  fall  of  1868  to  lake  a 
position  as  agent  in  a  life  insurance  comp—y,  hot  hem 
conditioned  his  employers  that  be  had  ps^ect  lAcrn- 
to  go  and  come  when  he  pleased,  and  he  becawe  theaceo 
fottb  of  even  greater  service  to  tbe  gcneni  S«day> 
schotd  interests  of  this  oountrr  than  he  had  it-viswlT 
been.  He  now  spent  more  than  three  fiiartka  of  tit 
time  in  viriuntaiy,  unpidd  labor  in  the  Snday^^cliMl 
cause,  going  to  ooovcotion*,  insiinite^  and  Sandsy- 
Bchool  meetings  of  every  kind  to  which  he  vaa  inviied, 
visiting  in  tl^  way  every  state  in  tbe  imioa  except 
Calilbmia,  everywiwre  wdoome,  and  everywhere  cbit- 
ing  with  him  an  infloenoe  rich  in  blee^Dg.  He  -m 
alw  sent  for  by  the  students  of  several  oi  our  Invest 
theological  seminaries^  and  delivered  in  each  a  omse 
of  familiar  lectures  os  tbe  pmclical  detaila  of  S■ldq^ 
school  organisation  and  Ubor.  Among  tbe  Instiiiitht 
in  which  be  thus  labored  were  the  Presbyterian  Ideo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  tbe  Union  Seaainary  n 
New  York,  and  the  Efusoopal  Seminary  in  Philade^ihia. 
These  blessed  labors  were  suddenly  cut  sheet  by  death, 
Febb  11, 1869.  A  more  gentle,  genial,  loving  spirit  wat 
never  met.  Without  b^ig  remarkably  original,  W  was 
yet  eminently  progressive  in  hia  ideaa^  limwj*  keefiag 
himsrif  on  the  lop  of  tbe  advandng  wave ;  mid  Ae 
new  ideas  whidi  he  gathered  andecattcred  in  swckfkA 
profuMOO  wherever  be  went  were  in  torn  sent  hroadcaK 
all  over  tbe  country  throogfa  tbe  '•"i*"""*  of  the 
dan-tekool  TVmms,  to  which  he  regularly  cosurfcuted 
from  tbe  establishment  of  that  paper  ontfl  his  baad 
ceased  to  hold  a  pen.  Ur.aC.Nanh,tiie  ootml  Mob- 
odist  lay-waifeer,  in  a  cology  wlueb  he  ^aja  the  mnch 
lamented  PBide^  writes  (M  Y,  CiriaHeat  AimeaU,  Feb. 
18, 1869):  "It  lias  not  been  within  my  provinee  to  write 
of  philooopluc  poweiB,  oi  scientific  rescaichesi,  of  bctB- 
iant  poetic  conceptions,  nor  of  sfilcndid  ocmiory ;  bwt  if 
traita,  virtues,  aiid  osafulneas,  so  nngnlar  and  so  tmc, 
that  while  tbe  generarioo  past  produced  but  one  Raikea 
tbe  pieeent  has  given  birth  to  but  one  Psrdae.*  Hk 
two  volumes,  the  Siatday  tcMooi  IVorker  and  the  Sat- 
balktekool  Imdae,  are  widely  known  and  prised.  See 
Dr.J<AnaHattinaim*y^efceof  Wmw,  IV|riI«,l»L 
(J.H.W.) 

Fardte  (OT^B,  L  e.  Paradite)  b  the  acrostic  oos- 
prising  the  four  exegetlcal  rules,  "PD,  OTH,  VO'\  3CC. 
by  which  tbe  iMAm  explained  the  So^ttaaca.  Im- 
mediately after  ttie  does  cf  the  canon  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  became  an  object  of  sdeotific  ik 
among  tbe  Jews.  A  numbo'  of  God-Ceaiiog  teacban 
arose,  who,  by  their  instruction,  eooovrageoient,  and  sol- 
emn admonitions,  rooted  and  builded  up  tbe  people  is 
their  scriptural  faith.  As  the  BiUe  farmed  the  cemtzal 
pMut  around  which  their  legeodi^  scnnon%  lecties, 
diacaesiooe,  investigationak  etc,  dnsten^  a  hesniktiei^- 
exegetical  litoatue  wai  in  tlie  oonne  of  liaM  davfll> 
oped,  called  tfUroA  (q.  T.),  VTre  ^eat  Wn, 
study,  exponnd"— a  term  wUeh  tin  A.Y.  iCBden  by 
"  Story,"  2  Chron.  xiii,  ft;  xxtv,  37),  which  beeaiBc  as 
rayaterioos  in  its  gigantic  dimensians  as  it  is  in  its  or^ 
igin.  Starting  from  the  principle  that  Scriptnrecoocaiai 
all  sciences,  as  wdl  as  the  requirements  of  man  far  time 
and  eternity,  an  anaww  lo  every  qnesUon,  and  that  erery 
Rp^tion,  figure,  paraDdism,  lynonyaa,  ward,  letter,  asg-, 
the  veiy  shape  and  ormments  cf  tbe  leUv  or  tiiies.  nsat 
have  some  recondite  meaning,  "jnst  as  every  fine  ef  a 
fly's  wing  or  an  ant's  foot  bad  its  pecofiar  significaDee,* 
the  text  was  ex|dained  in  a  faufold  manner:  m.  L 
S^^;2.ra^;S.ejq^;4.TiD.  The  one  called 
si^>le,primaTy,  Bitrat,  aimed  at  the  aiaaple  nademnd- 
ing  of  words  and  things^  in  aeeaedaaoa  with  the  laimaiy 
exegeticd  U  w  of  tbe  TalBMid, "  that  BO  Tca»  «f  the  Sciip- 
tura  ever  practically  HavdledtfyonditaBlmalawaBiajt.' 

laiSB  -nriQ  tBTO-^ag^ta^rtDglabMaKthoi^ 
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it  m  igb  t  be  explmioed,  bomiltiically  and  otberwiae,  in  in- 
aumentblfl  new  irays.  The  second,  Ttt^,  means  "bint," 
Le.  the  discovery  of  the  indicatloni  conuunediu  certain 
aeeminffly  superfluous  letters  and  signs  m  Scripture. 
Tbeae  were  taken  to  refer  to  Uws  not  disUnctly  men- 
tioned, hut  either  exisdng  traditionally  or  newly  pro- 
mulgated. This  method,  wbeu  more  generally  appUed, 
b^ot  a  kind  of  Momiria  iteknica,  4  at«n(^phy  ^in 
U  the" Notarikoo"  rftfae  Romans,  Foini*  and  notes 
mm  added  to  the  margins  of  scriptonl  USS.,  and  the 
bundatkn  <^  the  Uaasorah,  or  diplomatic  iweeervation 
of  the  text,  was  thus  laid.  The  third,  ti^*^^,  was  hom- 
iktic  appUeatton  of  prophetical  and  hiatotical  dicta  to 
the  actual  condition  of  things.  It  was  a  peculiar  kind 
of  sermoo,  with  all  the  aids  of  dialectics  and  poetry,  of 
parable,  gnome,  (mrerb^  legend,  and  the  reat,  exactly 
as  we  find  it  in  the  New  Testament.  The  fourth,  T)D, 
jwnf,  vu/^erif,  was  a  science  into  which  but  few  were 
initiated.  It  was  theosophy,  metaphysics,  angelotogy, 
a  boat  of  wild  and  glowing  riaions  of  things  beyood 
earth.  Funt  echoea  of  tliia  adanoe  annrive  In  Neo- 
Platomam,  in  Gnoaddsm,  in  tbe  Cabala,  In  Herroea 
Trism^ifltuB,  It  was  also  called  "tbe  Creadon"  and 
"  tbe  Chariot,''  in  allunon  to  Ezekiel's  viMon.  Tet  here 
again  the  power  of  the  vague  and  mysterious  was  ao 
strong  that  the  word  Pardee  or  Paradise  gradually  in- 
dicated this  Ust  InaDcb,  "the  secret  science  only." 
Comp^  Kril,  /atrad  to  Um  Old  Tatamaa  (Edinb.  1S70}, 
ii,  881  aq. ;  Hftveroick,  Ititrod.  (ilnd.  1652),  p.  862 ;  Gius- 
bui^,  Coikte4  (Lond.  IMl),  p.  80 1  Deutaeb,  Ul  Aemmw 
(New  York,  1874),  p.  14;  ^bner,  Anliq.  EWmtmm 
(Odtc  1748),  i,  868  sq.;  Strinacbndder,  Jtwith  LU. 
(Lond.  1857),  p.  142;  Uirschfeld,  Baladiisdu  Extgtt 
(Berlin,  1840),  p.  114  sq.;  SchUrer,  Lehrbuck  der  neutei- 
Ian,  ZeitgaduekU,  p.  ^ ;  Dopke,  ffermemeatit  der  neu- 
teatamtMlHackm  8chr\fUldIer,  p.  186  eq.i  Zunx,  Gottet- 
diauOidu  Fortr^ (Berlin,  188S),pb 69;  Schwab  TraUi 
dies  B€rvkotk  on  prtBtiirt  partie  d»  Talmud  (Paris, 
1871),  p.  9  aq.  (&P.) 

Pardiea,  Iohacb  OASroir,  a  Fieoch  Jeanit,  mncb 
noted  tar  bia  ■ttumnoita  in  philoaopby,  matbainatica, 
and  bdka-lettrea,  was  bocn,  of  dUstiagnidied  parentage, 
at  Paria  in  16M,  After  doe  tndning  at  the  schools  in 
Paris,  he  conceived  the  purpose  of  entering  tbe  Society 
of  Jesoa,  and  joined  tbe  order  in  1662.  For  several  yeaia 
he  was  employed  as  instructor  in  polite  literatnre.  Uia 
leisure  be  employed  in  qiecalatire  studies,  and  aoon 
cune  to  ba  noted  for  Ina  mastoy  of  the  Cartesian  pbi^ 
kMopby.  Panlica  claimed  not  only  to  bare  mastered 
Dea  Cutes^s  views,  but  to  have  improved  upon  that 
system.  He  died  in  1678,  before  be  had  really  devel- 
oped bia  own  phikMopbical  tbecmea  into  a  system,  and 
there  ia  not  enoogh  extant  in  bis  writings  to  Judge  of 
him  as  ao  original  mind.  Fardies  had  the  reputation 
in  his  own  day  of  a  writer  mncb  coltiTated,  nod  with 
«  nent  and  ooiioiae  axpresaion  and  poie  diction.  He 
haA  a  diapate  with  Sr  baac  Newton  regarding  bis  New 
Theory  q/ lAgla  ami  Colon  in  1672.  His  works  are  not 
of  interest  to  us.  A  list  of  them  ia  given  in  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  QhUrtde,  zxxix,  190, 191.  See  also  Bayle, 
Hitt.  Did.  a.  v.;  Nicriron,  Mmoiret,  voL  i  and  ix; 
Chaufepi^  Now.  DieL  kitlor.  a.  v.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Par  do,  a  Jewiah  family,  several  members  of  which 
have  become  disdngoisbed  as  rabbins  and  writers. 

X.  AnitAHAM,  a  yoonger  brother  of  Isaac,  also  a 
lenmed  and  i^ons  man,  who  died  at  Jerusalem. 

3.  David  (1),  Uurd  son  of  Joseph  (1),  went  with  his 
father  to  Amsterdam,  and  officiated  there,  while  bis  father 
was  yet  alive,  as  ndibi  of  the  synagogue  Beth  Israel, 
which  was  built  in  1618.  Through  the  efforts  of  David 
Pardo,  in  1689,  tbe  three  synagi^es  were  united  to 
form  from  that  time  forward  one  single  and  Inseparable 
commonity  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews.  In  the 
same  year  a  raUiinical  school,  "Talmud  Tbora,"  was 
establfaihed,  which  attained  to  eminence,  and  where  8anl 


Levi  Morteira,  Menaase  ben-Israel,  Isaac  Aboab,  and 
David  Pardo  lectured.  Pardo  puUished  tbe  Spanish 
translation  of  the  riSSVn  niS'n,  by  Zaddik  ben -Jo- 
seph Formon,  the  Compm£o  do$  DutM  (Aust.  1610), 
which  was  also  printed  in  Hebrew  kttera,  in  a  new  edU 
tion.  He  died  in  1682,  Uaviug  behind  two  aon^  Joaqth 
and  JoMjahn. 

3.  Datid  (S),  periuqw  a  daaoendant  of  laaac  Fardo 
(a  sou  of  laaat^  aoeonling  to  FUrat,  who  seems  to  con- 
found tbia  David  with  David  Pardo,  Ko.  1),  lived  at 
Spalatro  in  the  last  century,  and  distinguished  hunaelf 
as  a  writeE.  He  wmt^  V^OCif  a  anpeiHiominen- 
tsry  on  Kaahi's  oommenlary  on  tbe  PenUt«Kh  (Venice, 
1760) IVA  B^aVIV;  a  commentary  on  the  UlshnB 
(ilnd.  1762)  ^— Til  '*^n,  a  commentary  on  tbe  six  or- 
ders of  tbe  Toaefta  (livomo,  1790)'.— Tll^  DPSQ,  a 
oolkctknofdecUon8(AnMt.l766)i— *TI1^  ITHVb. 

4.  Isaacs  son  of  Joeefth  (1),  waa  known  for  lua  {nety,  In 
which  be  sarpassed  bia  fother.  At  Sahmiea,  bia  native 
place,  be  waa  prerident  of  the  Jewish  college  mt^ 
n3^%  and  acquired  reputation  as  a  good  preacher. 
Towarda  tbe  end  of  bia  life  be  wait  to  Scofua,  in  order 
to  be  near  his  son^  when  he  died  shortly  after  hia  ar- 
rival. 

5.  Jacob  (1),  son  of  David  (Q,  wo  raUd  at  Bagnsi, 
and  wrote,  "spv  pbn^  a  eonunantaiy  oi  the  earlier 
propheta,  via.  Josboa,  Jntlgei^  Samuel,  and  Kings  (Ven- 
ice, 1784) : — yvd^  prayers  and  religious  poean 
(ibid.  1800) n^nn,  prayeia  occamoned  by  the 
earthquake  at  Bagnaa  (ibid.  1760). 

6.  Jaxxm  (2)  Chajih  {bm-Daoid  Samul  tcnVoib 
hm-Oa»^  waa  bwn  at  Bagnsa  in  1818L  He  was  edw> 
cated  at  the  nnivevd^  in  Padna,  and  waa  noted  for  Ms 
remarkable  attainments.  When  eighteen  yeara  of  age 
be  wrote  \9  *viBtS,  a  oommentary  on  Mkah; 
reprinted  in  &  Di  Lnzaatto's  yrot  ''lOaty  as  w^  aa 
Fardo'a  *'dnqnedi8G0t»."  He  tfiedin  ira9,whenaboat 
to  enter  upon  hia  4^ial  dutaea  as  rabtu  at  Terona. 
Pardons  death  was  regarded  as  a  great  loas  to  the  Jew- 
ish community.  D.  Chan.  Titeibo  and  Jos.  Almanri 
gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  two  poems,  which  were 
published  (Prague,  1889).  Though  Pardo  died  ao  young, 
he  waa  yet  diariuguished  for  hb  oratorical  talent,  and 
tbe  Jews  looked  upon  him  ae  one  of  Aur  ableat  men  in 
the  pnlfuU  After  his  decease  five  of  bis  discourses  were 
published. 

7.  JoaxPH  (1)  of  Salonica,  where  his  parents  had  set- 
tled after  the  expulsion  from  Spain.  When  the  Portu- 
guese Jews,  who  had  found  a  new  home  at  Amsterdam, 
had  increased  to  a  community,  they  called  Joseph  Pardo 
to  be  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  ^oagogue  Beth  Jacobs 
BO  called  after  Jacob  Tirado,  its  founder.  By  his  eflforta, 
and  with  the  bdp  of  JaoA  Cormel,  of  Hamburg,  in  the 
year  1616  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  afterwarda  fk- 
mo  us  orphan  asylum,  the  Hrrvumdad  de  lo$  Uuerfaxmt^ 
of  Amsterdam.    Joseph  Pardo  died  Feb.  10, 1619. 

8.  JoBKFH  (2),  son  of  David  f  1),  succeeded  bis  father 
in  the  rabbiship,  and  afterwards  went  to  London,  where 
he  wrote  his  uno  in^S),  "The  Pure  TaUe,"  an 
at»idgment  of  the  Jewish  rite^  iA  which  many  editions 
have  appeared.  He  died  befine  1681^  His  son  Da- 
vid (8),  who  littewiaa  officiated  as  rabU  at  London,  pub- 
lished tbe  ^ina  inVv  at  Amsterdam,  dedicating  it  to 
tbe  vestry  of  the  London  congregatiai. 

9.  JosiJAHK,  a  pa|Hl  and  smi-in-law  of  Saul  Levi 
Morteira,  also  officiated  as  chacham  or  rabbi  until,  in 
1674,  he  went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Curafoa,  and  af- 
terwards to  Jamaica.  His  son  David  (4)  was  rabbi  at 
Surinam,  where  he  died  about  1717. 

See  Kayserting,  Die  Purdo$,  in  Frankel's  Monatt- 
$ehr\ft,  1869,  p.  886  sq.;  De  Boasi,  Biaamqria /dorieo 
iegU  aiOoH  EM,  p. 267  (G^fiaisPlg'H^U^) ; 
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Ot*t*,at$<A.d.Jtidm,ix,27ii  x.7,  9, 14;  UDdo,But. 
<tf  the  J«iD$  M  Spaim  and  Portvgal,  p.  870 ;  KayBerting, 
Sepkardm,  p.  169,  301,  208,  296;  Wolf,  BibL  Uebr.  i, 
825;  iii,  261,  296;  FUnt,  BM.  Jud.  iii,  U  aq.;  Finn, 
.SgjAoniun,  p.  462.  (B.P.) 

Pardon  (prop.  eom«  fonn  of  Ut  cowr,  L  e.  for- 
give) ifl  in  theology'  tlM  act  of  forgiving  aa  offend- 
«r,  or  removing  tlie  guilt  of  Bin,  that  tbo  panisbntent 
doe  to  it  may  not  b«  inflicted.  On  the  naturt  ta  par- 
don, it  may  be  observed  that  the  Scriptaie  represents 
It  by  variona  phrases:  a  lifting  np  or  taJring  away  of 
•Id  (Psa,  ixxii,  1),  a  covering  of  it  (Paa.  Ixxxv,  2),  a 
non-inputation  of  It  (Fsa.  xxxii,  2),  a  blotting  of  it 
ont  (Psa.  li,  1),  a  non-vemembrance  of  it  (Hd>.  viii,  12 ; 
Isa.  xliii,  25).  In  cliaracter,  1,  It  is  an  act  of  tne 
grace  (Pml  U,  1 ;  Isa.  xliii,  25)  i  2,  a  point  of  justice, 
God  having  received  MtisfkctioD  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
(1  John  1,9);  8,  a  oompleta  act,  a  forgiveness  of  all  the 
aUuofliU  pM>ple(l  Jol>n  1,7;  Fka.  eUl.  8,  8);  4,  tn 
Mt  that  wUl  never  be  repealed  (We,  tU,  19).  The 
ottMor  or  cause  of  pardon  is  not  any  cieatnre,  angel, 
or  man ;  but  God.  Ministers  preach  and  declare  that 
there  ia  remission  of  bIhs  in  Chilat;  but  to  pretend  to 
absolve  men  is  the  height  of  blasphemy  (1  Thess.  ii, 
4 ;  Rev.  xiii,  6, 6).  See  Absolutioit  ;  Iiii>di:.obhcb8  ; 
and  the  atticle  below,  pABDOMB.  There  is  nothing  that 
man  has  dona  or  can  do  by  which  pardon  ean  l>e  pro* 
ctmdi  wealth  oaDDot boy  pard(H)(Pn)v.xi,^,  human 
works  or  rigbteoosDess  cannot  merit  it  (Rom.  xi,  S), 
nor  can  water  baptism  wash  away  sin.  It  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  God  alone  to  forgive  (Haric  ii,  7),  the  first 
caose  of  which  is  bis  own  sovereign  grace  and  mercy 
(Eph.  i,  7).  The  meritorious  cause  Is  the  hk)od  of 
Christ  (Heb.  Ix,  14;  1  John  i,  7).  It  Is  to  be  sought 
1^  prayer.   S«e  FottorvKHBSB. 

Fudoo  of  sin  and  jntlificatiom  are  considered  by 
aome  as  the  same  thing,  and  it  most  be  confessed 
that  there  is  a  close  connection ;  in  many  parts  they 
agree,  and  witlioat  doubt  every  sinner  who  shall  be 
fbnnd  pardoned  at  the  great  day  wilt  likewise  tw  jus. 
tIAed;  yet  they  have  been  distlngaished  thus:  1.  An 
Innocent  person,  when  fhlsely  accused  and  aeqaltted, 
ta  justlRed,  but  not  pardoned ;  and  a  eriminal'may  be 
pardoned,  though  be  cannot  be  Jastifled  or  declared 
innocent.  Pardon  is  of  men  that  are  sinners,  and 
who  remain  such,  tboogh  pardoned  sinners ;  tmt  jus- 
tification ia  a  pronounciag  persons  righteous,  as  If 
they  bad  never  sinned.  2.  I^rdon  frees  from  punish- 
ment, bntdoes  notentltletoeverlasting  lift;  bat  justi- 
fication does  (Rom.  v).  If  we  were  only  pardoned,  we 
should,  indeed,  escape  the  pains  of  bell,  but  could  have 
no  claim  to  the  joys  of  heaven ;  for  these  are  more 
tlian  the  most  perfect  works  of  man  could  merit ;  there- 
fore they  must  l>e  what  the  Scripture  declares — "the 
gift  of  God."  After  all,  however,  though  these  two 
may  he  dlstlognished,  yet  they  cannot  be  separated ; 
and,  in  reality,  one  Is  not  prior  to  the  other;  for  be 
that  is  pardoned  by  the  death  Christ  is  at  tiie  same 
time  Justified  by  his  life  (Rom.  v,  10;  Acta  x]ii,M, 
89).  See  Cbamock,  Works,  ii,  101 ;  Gill,  So^  of 
Dimity,  B.  V. ;  Owen,  On  P§alm  acxx ;  Hervev,  Work$, 
ti,  862;  Dwight,  Theology;  Fuller,  Worit;  Griffin,  On 
Aimemeia,  Appendix ;  Knapp,  Tkeologti,  p.  885;  Aiw- 
En^ander,  3tca.  1875,  art.  UL  See  JusnncATioa. 

Pardon  Bell  is  the  same  as  the  ^  oe  (q.  v.),  which 
was  tolled  three  times  before  and  thrice  alter  service ; 
it  was  suppressed  in  the  English  Church  by  bishop 
Shaxton.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  indnlgencea 
attached  to  the  ndtatlon  of  tlM  aagelBS. 

Pardoner.  See  Qir.xBTOB. 

Par  dona,  or  the  rekasament  from  the  temporal 
punishment  of  sin,  the  popes  of  Rome  claim  to  have 
the  power  to  grant  It  is  held  by  Romanists  that  the 
pope,  in  whom  this  power  is  lodged,  can  dispense  it  to 
Uabopa  and  inferior  clergy  for  the  benefit  of  pen- 


itents throoiiAioot  the  Chureli.  IntiiethMrr(if|ia. 
dons,  the  point  is  assumed  that  holy  men  myvxaa- 
plish  more  than  is  strictly  required  of  tbem  bf  tfa 
divine  law;  that  there  ii  ■  nwritarions  valaefaflii 
overplus;  Uiat  aaeb  valoe  la  transfcrsble,sii4llutit 
la  deposited  in  the  apirltoal  treasury  of  the  Chttnli, 
subject  to  the  dlspoul  of  the  pc^  to  be,  <b  certu 
eolations,  applied  to  the  benefit  ot  Uiose  vboie  it- 
ficiencies  stand  in  need  of  such  a  compenalioa.  i 
distinction  is  then  drawn  between  the  tenpont  ud 
the  eternal  pnniBhmeati^dn;  thefomwofwUchBrt 
only  embraces  penances,  and  all  satlahrtloas  Itarriiil 
the  present  life,  but  also  the  pains  of  paqatny  is  tk 
next.  These  are  suppoaed  to  be  witlda  Oi  eootnl 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  in  tbeoMefM? 
individual  may  lie  ameliorated  or  terviailed  bjr  tk 
imputation  of  so  moch  of  tlw  over-abandsntBeritiof 
the  saints,  etc.,  as  may  be  neccassiy  lo  belaee  tlie 
deficiencies  of  the  sufferer.  The  privilege  of  MUJOf 
pardons  we  have  treated  in  the  art  brpcLODcn 
We  content  ontwlveii,  therefore,  hi  this  place  by  tbt- 
ing  what  the  Romish  doctrine-<^  pardoni  a;  aod  jct 
this  la  no  small  undertaking,  for  Bomsniiti  bsve  hid  n 
many  crotchets  about  it  tliat  one  can  scarce  tell  vkeit 
to  findthem.  We  shall  endeavortoexpliinitistbHi 
following  propositions  in  the  language  of  BcTctidp: 

"Flret,  they  aasert,  aa  Bellarmiue  ulih.  that  'nuij 
hnly  men  have  anffered  more  for  Ood  and  Ttetiieoiuat'' 
aake  than  tlie  gnllt  of  the  tempmal  pnnbhnest  >Ua 
they  were  obnoxloBa  to  to*  Ihslta  eomBitud  vj  ibn 
could  exact' 

"Seoondly,  hence  they  say,  as  Jtdnues  de  TnmR- 
mats.  "That  one  can  satisfy  for  another,  or  one  cw 
cepuoly  perform  satlshetorT  pnalehmeat  tor  saoibci. 
Til.  beomsa  they  salfor  more  than  is  dne  to  tkor  on 
sIds  ;  and  seeing  all  snfltolnga  are  aatlslktoR.wMtM 
uudergo  more  than  la  dne  to  their  own  b  saaandtHT"' 
other  men^  sins. 

"  Thirdly,  *8eeing  tb«y  who  thus  undergo  -MM} 

fiuulshments  for  others  do  not  appi'lnt  tGe  m'l'" 
hetr  sBllsraction  to  any  pertlcniar  persoD^  li  ibcfrm 
ns  Roffenis  salth,  *  becomes  profltable  to  the  whole  Om 
in  common,  so  that  it  is  now  called  the  eomnmi  tiaHnr 
of  the  Church,  to  wit,  that  boa  thence  maj  be  frtdwl 
whatsoever  any  other*  ladL  of  doe  satla&dlon.' 

-Fourthly,  ^TOa  common  treamra^' ssltb  BeDsmlM. 
MstbefunndaUonofpiurdtMK*  So  that,  ae  be  laUk.  ibc 
Church  hath  power  tn  apply  dils  treasure  of  latWKUA 
and  by  this  tn  grant  our  pardons.*  ^  ^. 

"By  this,  lberef«re,we  may  hare  some sml  wouai 
ereat  mystery,  and  perceive  what  th«j  UMsn  by 
Fur  as  Lejniauus  the  Jesuit  ealth,  *A  patdoo  or  Mu- 
gence  Is  the  remission  of  *  temuoni  panlibneDt  dec  v 
God  wltliiiiit  the  sacrament,  Igr  the  apwiratlnn  of  tM  f«- 
UifiuAlon  of  Cbriat  and  the  aainta.'  Or,  as  Gftsensi  * 
Valentta  salth,  'An  eceledastlcal  pardon  or  laMpncc  u 
a  relaxation  ofa  temporal jmnlehnwut  byOadyjHKXM* 
dne  to  actual  sins,  after  the  mdasfnn  of  the  ftDtt  wk 
withoat  the  sacrament  (of  jpenanee),  )a  the  appBtw* 
of  the  superabundant  aat&hction  of  Chrlet  iu|4  IK 
sainu  by  him  who  hath  lawlhl  autboritr  to  do  ft  H 
let  US  hear  what  a  pope  htmeelf  adth  coacenisc  bmm 
pardona.  Leo  X,  in  Ua  decrrtal,  ana.  '"^ 
pope  of  Rome  may,  for  nasonaMe  causae  ftsat  u  <" 
same  sidnis  of  Christ  whok  charity  unlUngHwa.  sre  imv- 
bers  of  Christ  whether  they  be  In  tUs  Ufe  or  hi^^ 
tory,  pardons  cmt  of  the  saperabandaaey  of  the 
Christ  ood  the  saiots:  and  that  heueed,fof 
well  as  for  the  dead,  by  his  apostolic  pbwci «  gnaoK 

[lardons,  to  dlepenee  or  distribute  the  besmc  of  tteMr> 
IS  of  Christ  and  the  saints^  to  ooata  the  fsnMMc*  » 
eeli;  after  the  manner  of  an  absolntloB,  or  tissaar 
ter  the  manner  of  a  eufftaga.*  SothatssDonadaiMas, 
' The  Church  can  communicate  ftmn  tUa  treuore uur 
one,  or  several,  Bw  Ihelr  sins,  In  part  or  In  whole,  a«» 
ing  OS  It  uteaaea  the  Church  to  eommimicsie  Bion  or  m 
from  the  treaanre.'  And  henea  It  is  that  «e  lad  tt 
In  the  book  nf  iadnlgences  or  pardons,  thai  'pogw  iy 
vaster  and  Qregnir,  who  coaaa^ied  the  Lautan  Osn, 
irave  ao  many  pardona  that  none  could  nombrf  im)  w 
Ood;  Bon!lhcebelngwit»e8e,wh«Mld,"If»«kn<'*! 
pudons  of  the  Lataran  Chnrdi,  they  wootd  not  Medn 
go  by  aea  to  the  Holy  Sepsldira.''  In  Ibe  dup«<  ^ 
saints  are  twenty^lglit  sUira  that  stood  belbie  im  mm 
of  Pilate  In  Jenmitem.  Whoeoever  sbaU  werof 
Btaln  with  devotion  hath  for  every  «ia  »»>  ?T*"J?, 

Krdona;  bnt  he  that  aMWnds  them  kaeeUuK. 
«  one  sou!  ont  of  pnrRatory.*  So  that  "J^f^T: 
pope  can  not  only  give  me  a  pardon  for  alas  bom,  e«* 
come ;  yea,  and  not  cwily  give  me  a  psnea  1* 
bIdb,  bnt  power  to  * 
not  redeem  a  wa^i ' 
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*'  W«  have  been  tbe  larger  In  the  openiug  of  tbU  peat 
RomUb  mrstenr,  beeanw  we  need  do  no  more  than  open 
It ;  r»r,  beiDft  tbOB  opened,  U  ahuwe  luelf  to  be  a  ridfca- 
lons  and  Inplona  doctrine,  nUerlj  repagnant  to  (be  Scrip- 
tare*.  Faruil«doctrine,tlinaexplalDed,  iaKToandednpon 
works  of  ■npereroRmtion ;  fur  it  is  from  tbe  treiuDry  of 
tbeee  good  works  that  the  Bomlah  Chorcb  foicbes  all  ber 
HU^ons.  Now  tbU  Is  bat  a  bad  foondalion,  contrary  to 
Berlptare,  reason,  and  ttae  fatbera ;  aa  we  ban  seen  io  tbe 
foarteentn  article.  And  If  the  fonndatluo  be  rotten,  tbe 
inperstmctnre  cannot  be  sonnd.  Again,  tbis  doctrine 
anppoees  one  man  mmj  ind  dolb  aatlafy  for  aaotber; 
wbereas  tbe  Scrlntnrea  bold  fortb  'Cbriat  [as]  oar  propi- 
liatloD'  (1  Jubn  n.  I),  'Who  trode  tbe  wine-preas  uf  bie 
Fstber's  wnitb  atone*  (laa.  Izill,  8).  LaaUy,  tbla  doc- 
trine espposes  tbst  a  pope, «  prieat,  a  flnlie  creatiire,  can 
pardon  Bins;  wbenas  tbe  Seriptare  taolda  fortb  tbis  aa 
the  prarofpum  onlr  of  tbe  true  Ood.  For '  who  la  i  God 
like  auto  thee,'aalth  the  prophet  Htcah,  'that  pardouetb 
lnlqDUlesr(Hlc.TlI,18).  And  therefore,  when  tneScribea 
and  Fbarlaeea  aaHl,  *  wbo  can  forglTS  rioa  bnt  God  alone  f ' 
OAke  T,  n),  what  tbej  Mid.  tbongh  wlcksdlr  said  hj 
tbem,  not  acknowled^g  Christ  to  be  God,  and  so  not  to 
have  that  power,  yet  it  was  truly  said  In  Itseir:  for,  bad 
ikot  Cbrlat  Mtn  God,  be  wo«ld  have  had  no  mon  power 
to  forgive  sins  than  the  pope. 

"And  whatsoever  the  doctors  of  the  Romlah  Chnrcb 
now  hold,  we  ar«  sore  tbe  fatbera  of  old  constantly  af- 
flrmod  that  it  was  God  only  «uuld  forgive  sin.  Su  Cbrr- 
aoatom  aalth,  'For  none  can  pardon  nna  bnt  only  God.' 
Satbrmiaa,  'None  con  tmly  pardon  aina,  bnt  be  alone 
who  Dtholdfl  the  tbonghta  of  men.*  Oregon^  'Thon 
who  idoae  epareat,  who  alone  fbratvest  elns.  For  who 
ran  ftMvlve  alna  bnt  Ood  alone  r  AmbToee,  *FOr  this 
cannot  De  common  to  any  man  with  Christ  to  forgive 
sins.  This  is  bis  glfl  only  who  took  away  tbe  rius  or  Lhe 
world.*  Oertsinly  the  (atbera  never  thonght  of  the  pope's 
pardons,  whtn  they  1st  nieb  and  the  tike  seniencea  alip 
from  them.  Nsy,  and  Aihanaslns  was  ao  coufldeut  that 
It  wan  Ood  only  eonld  pardon  rin  that  be  bringa  tbla  aa 
an  arwnment  agalnat  the  Arlans,  to  prove  that  Christ  was 
Ood.  Mcance  be  conld  pardon  stai.  *  But  bow,'  salth  he, 
'  If  we  Word  was  a  creainre,  coald  he  looae  the  aentence 
or  God,  and  psrdoa  sin  r  It  being  written  by  the  praph> 
ets  tlutt  this  belonge  lo  God:  ti*t  'who  is  s  Ood  like  to 
tbee^  paidanliu[_aina^  and  passing  by  traDegrenionaf 
Fur  Dud  said,  'Tboa  art  earth,  and^nnto  earth  eball  thon 
retnm.*  So  wat  men  are  norul:  and  how  then  was  it 
pnwEble  that  sin  shonld  ha  pardoned  or  loosed  by  ereat- 
nresr  Tet  Christ  loosed  and  pardoned  tbem.  Certain- 
ly bad  ttie  pope's  pardon*  been  heard  uf  In  that  age,  this 
woold  have  been  bnt  a  weak  argnmenL  For  Arias  might 
•aaily  have  answered,  *It  doth  n«tt  follow  that,  becanse 
CbrfaC  ooBld  pardon  sin,  lie  was  therefore  Ood :  for  tbe 
pope  is  not  Ood,  and  nt  be  can  pardon  dn.'  Bnt  ttans 
we  see  tbe  fktheiaconttdently  averring  it  Is  Ood  only  can 
pardon  sins,  and  tberefbre  that  the  pope  cannot  pardon 
tbem  by  any  means  whatsoever,  nnlen  he  be  Ood,  which 
as  yet  tbey  do  not  aaseru  And  so  tbe  Romlah  doctrine 
eoBcoralng  psrdone  ia  a  fiwd  thiiifr,  reuttgnant  to  the 
Scrlpinree.  And  eu  is  also  their  doctrine.^'  See  Ekts. 

ParAoB,  Gboroids  (or  Gbsoobihb),  a  noted  East- 
ern prelate,  who  is  supposed  to  have  floaristaed  after 
tbe  11th  century,  altbongfa  the  time  is  not  exactly 
known.  Tlie  only  etew  that  we  have  to  tbe  period 
in  wUch  he  lived  is  a  pasaage  in  an  onpnbllsb- 
ed  wxH-k  of  his,  De  Ccmttniditme  OraHomt,  in  which 
be  describes  Georglus  Ptstda,  Nletdaw  CaUklea,  and 
TiModoms  Prodromns  as  "imm  recent  writers  of 
iambic  veise."  Micolans  and  Tbcodoms  l>elong  to 
tbe  reign  of  Alexius  I  Comnenns  (A.D.  1081-1116), 
and  thetefore  Pardns  most  belong  to  a  still  later  pe- 
riod ;  bnt  bis  vagne  use  of  tbe  t«nn  "more  recent," 
aa  applied  to  writ*ra  of  sncb  different  periods  as  the 
7th  and  11th  or  IMi  oentnrisfl,  prsdndes  u  firom  de- 
tormining  how  near  to  the  nAga  of  Alexins  be  Is  to 
be  placed.  He  was  archt>ishop  of  Corinth,  and  hence 
be  has  sometimes  been  called  Oariiitkii$;  bntAllatins, 
in  his  Diatriba  de  Gtorgw,  pointed  ont  that  Pardns 
was  his  name  and  Corinthns  tliat  of  his  see,  on  his  oc- 
cnpation  of  which  he  appears  to  liare  diansed  bla  name 
and  designated  hhnself  by  his  biahopric.  His  only 
poblisbed  work  Is  Iltpi  SiaXtKruVf  Dt  Dialect.  It 
was  fint  pablished  with  the  Bnlmeta  of  Demetrhis 
Chaleondylaa  and  of  Hosehopalns,  in  a  small  folio 
volaroe,  wttbont  note  of  time,  place,  or  printer's  name, 
bat  aoppoaed  to  ttave  been  |»inted  at  Milan,  1498 
(Panzer,  AimaL  Sgpogr.  U,  06).  The  fnll  title  of  tbis 
editJon  is  Ilfpj  liaXiKruv  rav  Ttap&  Ko^iwdov  jto/mk- 
^Xti^usu'V,  Dt  LialeclU  a  Corinlko  deetrptit.  It  was 
aftarwatdi  ftoqoantly  nprinted  as  an  appendix  to  tbe 


earlier  Greek  dictionaries,  or  in  tbe  coIlecUons  of 
grammatical  treadsas  (e,  g.  in  the  Thetaurut  Cornu- 
copia of  Aldus  [Ven.  1496,  foL] ;  with  the  works  of 
Constantine  Lascaris  [ibid.  1512, 4to] ;  in  tbe  diction- 
aries of  Aldus  sod  Asolanos  [tbid.  1&24,  fol.^  and  of 
De  Seiea  and  Bavanis  Hbid.  U3S,  foL]),  MiDettines 
with  a  Latin  versioiu  Sometitnet  (aa  hi  the  Greek 
lexicons  of  Stephanos  and  Scapula)  the  version  only 
was  given.  All  these  earlier  e<Utions  were  made  from 
two  or  three  HS8.,  and  were  very  defective.  Bnt  In 
the  laat  century  Gisbertus  Koenina,  Greek  profssror  at 
Franeker,  by  the  collation  of  fresh  USS.,  published 
the  work  In  a  more  complete  form,  with  a  preface  and 
notes,  under  the  tiUe  of  Fpiiyopiov  ft^rptyiraKirov  Ko- 
piviov  iTtpl  StaXtKTtnv,  Gr^orim  CcrinUii  MelTOpoSta 
de  DiaUdii  (Leyden,  1766,  Svo).  The  volume  in- 
clnded  two  other  treatises  or  abstracts  on  the  Dialectit 
by  tbe  anonymous  writers  known  as  Grammaticns 
Leiden^  and  Grammaticns  Meermannianns.  An  edi- 
tion by  G.  H.  Sch&ffer,  containing  the  treatises  pub- 
lished by  Koenins,  and  on*  or  two  additional,  among 
which  was  the  tract  of  Uannel  MoadH^nlns,  De  Vo- 
am  iVufjmjhu,  wis  snbMqnmtly  paUIshed  (Leips. 
1811,  8to),  with  copious  notes  and  obKrvationa  by 
Koenins,  Bastins,  Boissonade,  and  Sch&ffer,  and  a 
Cotmnenlatio  PalaograpMca  by  Bastins.  Several  works 
of  Pardus  are  extant  in  HS. ;  they  are  on  grammar ; 
the  most  ImporUnt  are  apparentiy  that  Il^i  <rtvrn{- 
(wc  \6you  rtroi  tnpi  tov  /t^  mikomZttv  Kai  mpi  fiap- 
papiopov,  K.  r.  X.,  De  Oomtnieti'oiu  OraHomi,  vn  ds 
Sokeatmo  et  Barbaritmo,  etc. ;  that  ITipi  rpowtuv  iroiif- 
Tuciiy,  De  TropU  PoeUdti  and  especially  that  entitled 
'E&ITqiTfic  (^c  Tobz  Kttvivat  twv  liwoTue&v  iopr&t; 
K.  T.  X.,  HvpofAtoaes  »  Chaors*  a.  J75'miH>s  Dominieot 
Fedonimqiie  Mufs  ^im^  tt  m  THodia  Magna  Btbdo- 
wuidu  ac  Fetlonm  D^pam,  a  grammatical  exposition 
of  tbe  hymns  of  Cosmas  and  IHmarcenus,  osed  In  tbe 
Greek  Charch— a  work  which  has  been,  by  tbe  orar> 
sight  of  Possevino,  Sixtns  of  Sena,  and  otbm,  lepre* 
sented  as  a  collection  of  SomiUa  et  Strmonet.  See 
Allatius,  De  Georyiu,  p.  416,  ed.  Paris,  et  apud  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Grac.  xii,  122  aq. ;  Koenins,  Fro/,  in  Gregor. 
Corinth, ;  Fabric.  BU>1.  Grac.  vl,  195  sq.,  820, 841 ;  ix, 
742.— Sbiith,  DicL  of  Gr.  vmA  Rom.  J/yOoI.  Ui,  121. 

Pare  the  Nails  (D-'3';iBKn  nto^,  lit.  molw  iU 
nailt;  Sept.  iripiowx>Ztivi  Vulg.eircvmeideretnytut). 
This  expression  occura  in  Dent,  xzi,  12,  in  reference 
to  female  captives  taken  in  war:  "Thou  sbalt  bring 
ber  home  to  thine  house,  and  she  shall  shave  her  bead 
and  pare  her  nails."  The  maigin  has  "or  snffer  to 
grow,"  which  is,  aa  Roberts  observes,  "  I  doubt  not, 
tbe  tamo  meaning.  Tbis  woman  was  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  was  about  to  hacoma  the  wifs  ot  th«  man 
wbo  had  taken  her  captive.  Having  thus  been  taken 
from  her  native  land,  having  bad  to  leave  her  earliest 
and  dearest  connections,  and  now  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy,  abe  would  natnrally  be 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  To  acquire  a  better  view  of 
her  atatSi  let  any  woman  consider  henelf  In  similar 
circumstances.  She  aceompanfei  her  husband  or  fh- 
tber  to  the  battle ;  tbe  enemy  becomes  vktorioos,  and 
she  is  carried  off  by  tbe  band  of  a  ruthJeaa  stranger. 
Pmgnant,  indeed,  would  be  'the  sorrow  of  her  mind. 
Tbe  poor  captive  was  to  '  shave  her  head'  in  token  of 
ber  distress,  which  is  a  custom  in  the  East  to  this  day. 
A  son  on  the  death  of  his  father,  or  a  woman  on  tbe 
decease  of  her  busliand,  has  tbe  bead  shaved  in  tcken 
of  sorrow.  To  shave  the  bead  is  also  a  ponisbment 
inflicted  on  females  for  certain  crimes.  The  fUr  cap- 
tive, tlien,  as  a  sign  of  her  misery,  was  to  shave  her 
head,  because  tier  fkther  or  brother  was  among  the 
slain,  or  in  consequence  of  iiaving  become  a  prisoner 
of  war.  It  showed  her  sorrow,  and  was  a  token  of  her 
snbmisBion.  But  tbis  poor  woman  was  lo  snffer  ber 
nails  to  grow  as  aa  additional  emblem  pf^bas  djfltoess. 
That  tt  does  not  meMi  sh^ilWeii  ^U^^U^^ik  tbe 
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text  haa  It,  Is  estabUahed  by  tb«  castom  of  the  Eut, 
of  allowlDg  them  to  grow  when  in  sorrow.  IIm  mar- 
ginal reading,  therefore,  would  have  been  mnch  better 
for  the  text.  When  people  are  performing  penance, 
or  are  in  captivity  or  disgrace  or  prison,  or  are  devo- 
teeis  they  aafltor  tiieir  nails  to  grow ;  and  some  may  be 
seen,  as  were  those  of  the  monarch  of  Babylon  in  his 
anrow, ' like  birds'  daws,'  literally  folding  round  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  or  shooting  through  the  bocka 
of  their  hands"  {Oriental  IBuitratioiu,  ad  loc).  See 
Nail  (ofthe  Finger). 
Par4.   See  Pxasus. 

Parean,  Johm  Hehbt,  a  noted  Dutch  Oriental- 
ist, was  bom,  of  French  parentage,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  last  cantuiy,  probably  about  1770.  He  was  for 
some  time  preacher  at  Deventer,  later  at  Utrecht 
At  the  Uat4ianwd  place  be  beoune  ptofenor  of  Ori. 
entd  Uteratnre  at  the  anlTwai^.  He  died  In  1830. 
He  is  the  author  of  various  useful  and  reputable  works 
relating  to  Biblical  criticism  and  interpretation.  His 
JnilitHtio  Ittierpretia  VeUria  Tetiamenti  (Tr.  ad  Rb. 
1822,  8vo),  a  valuable  compendium  of  sacred  herme- 
Deutics,  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
•'£dlabiir(^  Biblical  CaUnet."  In  1814  he  published 
a  priie  essay  in  Latio  oa  the  mythic  Interpretation  of 
ttaa  Scriptares,  in  wliich  he  aimed  a  successfhl  blow  at 
the  principles  of  interpretation  adopted  by  modem  Qer^ 
man  neologists.  He  also  wrote  on  Hebrew  antiqal- 
ties,  explained  and  Ulostrated  the  Lamentattona  of  Jer- 
emiah, the  13tb  chapter  of  1  Corinthians,  and  in  a  dis- 
•ertation  on  the  boiA  of  Job  defbndedthe  position  that 
Job  was  acquainted  wUh  the  doctrine  of  a  flitare  state, 
etc  (J.H.W.) 

Parttia.aaaniaiiiei>f^(AeM(UinerTa),  under  which 
ahe  waa  worthlpped  in  Laconla. 

Puant  (rovt^c)*  -Aa  eariy  as  the  giving  of  the 
decalogue  parenta  were  to  be  honored  by  thrfr  chil- 
dren as  a  religions  duty  (Exod.  xx,  12;  Lev.  xix,  8; 
DeoL  T,  16) ;  but  aa  tbe  law  waa  promulgated  more 
folly,  their  relation  to  their  children  waa  more  accn- 
ntelj  defined  and  more  firmly  eatabllsbed  in  aocie^. 
Tbe  respect  doe  to  parents  was  inviolable.  _  A  child 
who  cursed  (Exod.  xxt,  17 ;  Lev.  xx,  9 ;  oomp.  Dent, 
xxvii,  16;  ProT.  zx,  20;  Hatt  xl,  4)  or  atmck  Us 
parenta  (Exod.  xxi,  16)  waa  paniahable  with  death. 
Even  obstinate  disobedience  OD  the  part  of  sons,  who, 
in  spite  of  all  parental  reprooft  and  Influence,  contin- 
ued to  be  flagrantiy  wicked,  was,  upon  Judicial  Inves- 
tigation, punished  with  stoning  (Deut.  xxl,  18 ;  Pbilo, 
<^era,  i,  871;  Joeeph.  Ami.  iv,  8,  24;  Apion,  11,  27). 
^tieide  it  not  imntlnied  in  tlia  Moaale  Uw  (to  that 
of  Soloo  [Cicero,  Pro  R.  Amur.  c.  26}  and  of  Eomu- 
los  [Plutarch,  VH.  Rom.  e.  22],  On  the  Egyptian  law 
ftor  this  crime,  see  DIod.  Sie.  i,  77).  The  aupport  of 
old  or  infirm  parents  waa  a  matter  of  coarse,  but  in 
the  Taltnad  Is  expressly  eitjoined  on  children  (see 
Lightfiwt,  p.  908;  oomp.  Pott«r,  Grtek  AnHq.  \i,  618 
•q.).  The  (Uher,  aa  bead  of  the  family,  bad  very 
great  aothority  over  bis  children.  Bnttbe  Jewlafalaw, 
onlUce  t&e  Egyptian  (yet  there  tbe  power  was  limited, 
see  Diod.  Sic.  1,  77),  and  that  of  the  andent  Ganls 
(Cesar,  fiefi.  (?aU.  vi,  19),  did  not  allow  parents  the 
power  of  life  and  death  ever  their  children ;  although 
it  haa  been  inferred  fh>m  Jndah'a  sentence  of  Tamar 
(Gen.  xxxriii,  24 ;  oomp.  Liv.  11,  41)  that  the  fttiier 
of  tbe  limUy,  daring  the  patriarchal  period,  exercised 
also  the  ftanctions  of  ■  criminal  Jndge.  (On  the  ex- 
tent of  parental  aotiiority  among  the  Romans,  Zim- 
roem's  GtMtMckU  d.  B&m.  PrivatrttAu,  I,  11,  665  sq., 
may  be  consulted.)  Under  tbe  law,  however,  he  not 
only  controlled  the  household  economy,  but  married  his 
eons  (Gen.  xxlv^  Exod.  xxi,  9  sq. ;  Judg.  xiv,  2  sq.) 
and  daughters  (Gen.  xxix,  16  sq. ;  xxxlv,  12)  at  faia 
own  pleasure;  could  sell  the  latter  into  slavery  (Exod, 
xxi,  7 ;  comp.  Plutarch,  Vit,  SoL  ch.  IS),  and  could 
even  annul  any  vowa  which  th^  had  made  witboat  | 


his  knowledge  (see  Nnmlk  xxx,  6,  and  coopi  Gini, 
AVftredU,  i,  1 36).  Bot  by  the  time  of  Christ  Ihc  tn- 
ditional  expodttooa  of  the  Uw  bad  lessened  the  jm- 
ent's  authority  (Hatt.  xv,  6.  See  Tow.  Cenpi  1& 
cbaelia.  Mot.  SU.  U,  lOS  aq.).  Hocb  Taloa  ns  » 
cribed  to  tbe  blesaing  of  a  parent,  and  the  cnnc  of  <M 
was  accounted  a  great  miafbrtune  (Gen.  xxrii,4,I2; 
xlix,  2  sq. ;  Sirach  iii,  IL  See  Grotins,  ad  loc.  Comp. 
Homer,  tM.  11,  184;  If.  ix,  464;  Plutarch,  TimLn; 
Plato,  Leg.  ii,  981  aq.).— Winer,  1,  824.  See  Cmu; 
Familt;  Old. 

By  the  idd  Boman  law  parents  bad  powir  of  Gfc 
and  death  over  their  children,  and  hi  eeit^  cm 
cotdd  sell  then  into  alaveryirlAoittradaaiptkn.  tW 
Christian  emperors,  bowover,  soon  modified  and  fimUj 
abolished  tbla  arUttaiy  power.  In  many  hcatbtn  b»- 
tiona  it  still  continues.  Among  dviUxed  commmitiM 
the  duties  of  parents  to  children  have  Is  aH  sgci,  m 
a  general  role,  been  recognised  aa  relating  to  tbcfe 
health,  their  maintenance,  tbdr  educatkn,  and  mmk. 
See  EDDCATKHt;  P^aoooioi. 

Parent,  FRAK^ois-NicoLAa,  a  French  priest,  na 
bom  at  Melan  in  17S2.  Being  curate  of  Bniiilii^  la 
Bertrand,  near  Melun,  when  tbe  Bevolutioa  bnkt  set, 
he  embraced  its  [oindfdes  with  ardor;  and  harinicn- 
nounced  the  ecclesUstical  career  by  a  letter  addieieel 
to  tbe  National  Convention  (Nov.  4, 1798X  and  iaaeta 
in  the  Momtmr  of  that  day,  he  married  abtctly  dta. 
and  became  compiler  of  the  Jovrmal  det  OtmfogKk 
He  woiked  also  on  the  Gmrier  Frmfok,  which  tlaa 
•I^eared,  but  fcand  anull  resoarcee  in  tbaaa  «CE^ 
tions.  He  dragged  eat  a  mbersMeezialeaoenitiltlt 
Conaulate,  when  he  obtained  a  moderate  empkiyMai 
in  tbe  police,  section  of  custom*.  Having  lost  tta 
place  npon  tlie  Beetoratfon,  he  entered  a  printhig-bntt 
aa  corrector,  and  died  in  poverty,  Jan.  20,  1821,  it 
Parla.  We  have  of  hU  worka,  JZeewtf  ^ 
topUqun,  an^pm  el  wtorma  (Paris,  179S,  8vo).  Ht 
left  several  mennscript  works,  entitled,  L'Emm  A 
»(mg  :~-Jtai»oimoiu  Una  :—Mm  JSfib^  tt  net  Ci^ 
swM.  See  Hahul,  ^iM.iiA»xW.;  Feller, /lief. 
Hoefer.  Amv.  Bieff.  OMnb,  xxzlx,  196. 

Parentino,  Besnakdo,  called  also  Fra  Itrmt, 
an  Italian  painter,  waa  bon  at  Pstmiio,  in  btrii.  a 
1487.  Hewasapupilof AndreaHanUgna.  Laniain 
that  he  approached  so  near  to  Hant^^  that  Us  *wb 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  itf  that  nasMC  U 
the  dMster  of  Sanu  Oioatina,  at  Padm.  aie  (a  i<* 
fnmtli0L^eilfSt.Smedeao,yn.at  several HulekiMita 
in  chiaro-oBcan^  whidi  are  highly  coauntaded  bf  iMa. 
Parentino  became  a  monk  of  the  Order  of  the  Aagit- 
tinee  at  Ttoensa,  where  he  died  in  168L  SeeS^aaaK 
Bing.Bitt.^AtFimArtt,h,Wt. 

Famta.  SeePAKxua. 

Pam.  See  Bnnioii-PABn. 

Pazla  la  the  oame  ffiwm  to  tbe  lowaMdiaaf  Ae 

popnlation  of  India — to  that  class  which,notbdMpBV<> 
any  of  the  caatee  of  the  Brahminical  syiien,  ia  ibmacd 
even  by  tbe  lowest  Uiodfi  professing  tbe  ftitaiaifri 
religion,  as  touching  a  Paria  would  tends  biia  iaf^ 
The  Paria  seem  to  belong  to  a  negro  race,  as  if|MBB 
from  their  short  woolly  hair,  flat  noee,  and  thiA  lipe* 
they  are*  beeidea,  of  8b«t  statun%  and  their  pnpoatiM 
araortbeoounatkind.  De^iaed  by  the  Utedmaal 
iU-uaedby  the  oonqnemn  of  India,  they  harctieM' 
parts  of  India,  graduUy  sunk  ao  low  th^  to  jadp 
the  deacription  which  is  givoi  of  their  mode  of  iinsg  by 
different  writeis,  it  is  scarcely  poastble  to  iatagiac  iwm 
degraded  poaitiiMi  than  that  whidt  is  occupM  bf  t^ 
miserable  betnga. — Chambers,  a.  v.  See  cisn. 

Puis,  Councils  of  (Catciliim  LKtedaiit,!* Pvi- 
timte).  Several  each  eccleuaatical  ajnodi  ^ 
at  that  tity.  Some  of  them  are  more  noteworthy  tlaa  , 
otheia.  We  make  room  here  oalr,br  tlHM  of  qM*^ 
imports        DigidZGd  oy      UOg IC 
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1.  The  fint  waa  held  in  S60,  aooording  to  the  moM 
eoonwo  opinioii,  under  Julian  the  Apostate,  who  was 
pcodtioed  empaiw  at  Paiia,  in  May,  860.  St.  Hilary 
bad  lately  arrived  in  Ganl  from  Corutantinople,  and  at 
ha  cncnaiy  tba  hecetical  fonnolary  of  Ariminam  (A.D. 
169)  WM  rejected.  Among  the  fragatenta  wbicb  re- 
iHia  to  i>  oT  St.  Hilary,  we  hare  a  sjrnodieal  letter  froin 
the  bubops  of  this  council  to  those  of  the  East,  in 
rhich  tbey  return  thanks  to  Uod  for  haring  delivered 
ibera  from  the  Arian  heresy,  and  for  having  enabled 
tbMD  Co  learu  the  real  sentiments  from  the  Orientals. 
Thej  then  give  aa  open  profession  and  clear  expodtton 
of  the  doctrine  of  consubatantialitjf  tbey  retract  all 
that  tbey  had,  tbroogh  ignorance^  done  at  Ariminum, 
■nd  procnise  to  perform  whatever  the  Orientals  re- 
tpnicd  tbem,  to  the  extent  of  deposing  and  excom- 
municating all  in  Gaul  who  should  reuab  Further,  the 
buhops  declared  that  tboae  who  had  consented  to  sup- 
piMi  the  word  oMa,  or  n^tUmee,  both  at  Ariminum 
lai  at  Nice  in  Tbrace,  had  been  chiefly  induced  to  do 
Kiijtite  Use  lUtefnent  made  by  the  Arian  party,  that 
ibe  conicswn  of  fSdtb  which  tbey  were  called  upon  to 
Mgn  had  bad  the  sanction  of  the  Oriental  bishops,  who, 
tt  ihtf  said,  bad  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of 
thtt  word  in  the  controversy  with  the  Arians,  "  And 
»e,"  tbey  added,  "received  it,  and  have  alway«  pre- 
•erved  the  use  of  it  inviolably ;  we  have  used  this  word 
ufuwwiQC  to  express  the  true  and  actoal  generation  of 
the  only  Son  <rf  God.  Wboi  w«  lay  that  he  is  <tf  one 
■nd  tbenne  wiilaiiea^  it  is  only  to  wdnde  the  ides  of 
matioo,  adoption,  eta  We  lecogniae  no  Ukeness  wor- 
thy  of  bim  bat  that  of  tmc  God  to  tfiie  God.  ...  We 
revoke  all  that  we  have  done  ill  through  ignorance  and 
smplicity,  and  we  excommunicate  Auxentius,  Uraaces, 
sod  Val«)%  Gajns  Megasius  and  JaBtin."  AlxHit  this 
tiaie  several  other  councils  were  held  in  Oanl,  by  means 
«f  St.  Hilary,  upon  the  aame  subject  See  Labb^,  Cone 
u,  921 ;  BaroniDB,  p.  902,  §  229 ;  and  Ragi,  note  27. 

2.  Another  important  council  was  held  at  Paris  in 
Sf>7,  under  king  Childebert ;  the  archbishops  of  Bourges, 
lioQen,  and  Boideaux  were  present.  Ten  caDons  were 
lublisbed.   Among  these  are  most  Important: 

1.  Against  those  who  detain  Cbnrcb  property. 

*.  ApilBst  marrlagee  within  the  degrees  prohibited ; 
brbfda  to  marry  a  brotber's  widow  or  wife's  sister. 

S.  BoBcts  tbat  the  election  of  ibe  bishop  shall  be  left 
irte  lo  tbe  people  and  clergy ;  that  no  one  shall  be  ln> 
irwted  Ibio  a  ase  by  tbe  priuccL  or  contrary  to  tbe  will  of 
UtE  netropoUlan  and  tbe  provmctal  bishops. 

Tboe  eanona  are  snbecribed  by  fifteen  iushops,  among 
wfaom  were  8.  Pretextataa  of  Bonen,  Leo  of  Bordeaux, 
liennanus  of  Paris,  and  Enphronina  of  Touts.  See 
L^,  Cone  V,  814. 

&  The  next  FuisiMi  ooancU  of  importaoee  ooenned 
iaoTS.  Tfaii^wo  lndMpB(aixofwhoiB  were  raetro- 
Nitans)  attended.  It  was  called  to  terminate  a  dill^tw 
nee  between  Oijlperic  and  Kgebert,  the  two  brothers 
■d  the  king  Got  tram.  Promotus,  who  had  been  unca- 
■nicaUr  oonsecnied  bishop  of  CbAteaudun  by  Ogidius 
jT  Rbeims,  was  deposed,  but  was  not  removed,  apparent- 
r,  until  the  death  of  Sigeben.  See  Labb^,  Cottc.  v,  918. 

i.  In  tbe  spring  of  677  a  council  of  tbe  Church  was 
Mncned  at  IWa  by  Chilperic ;  forty-flve  bubops  were 
jnsent,  who  deposed  Preuxutus,  bishop  of  Rouen,  upon 
I  Use  aocnaatioQ  of  having  favored  the  revolt  of  Herovee, 
be  king's  son,  and  plotted  his  death,  (Although  Pre- 
(xtatoB  was  innocent  of  the  charge  of  conspiracy  against 
be  Idng  in  favor  of  Herovee  [or  Herovigj,  who  was  his 
Ffsadasn,  be  bad  been  guilty  of  marrying  the  latter  to 
kanehilde,  tbe  widow  of  his  node,  which  was  also  al- 
fgcd  •ffimt  bfan.  SigcbcTt  appears  to  hare  need  iii- 
tniditian  to  Induce  tbe  bishops  to  condemn  Pretex- 
■tiM.  The  place  ef  his  banishment  was  probaUy  Jer^ 
ty.)  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  refused  his  consent  to  the 
ct.  Pretextatus  was  banished  and  Helanius  put  into 
m  [dace.    See  LabW,  Cone,  r,  92fi. 

&  In  615  a  comicil  was  convened  under  king  Qotaire 
I  This  WM  tbe  OHM  numenualy  attended  of  the  Gal- 


lie  councils  up  to  that  period.  Seventy-nine  bishopa 
from  all  the  newly  united  provinces  of  Gaul  were  pres- 
ent Fifteen  canons  have  been  preserved,  but  others 
probably  were  publiabed.  Among  tbe  most  noteworthy 
enactments  are: 

1.  Declares  elections  of  bishops  made  wllboat  consent 
of  the  metropolitan  sod  the  btshopx  of  the  proTince,  and 
of  ihe  clemr  and  people  of  the  city,  or  made  by  violence, 
cabal,  or  bribery,  to  be  null  and  void. 

9.  Forbids  bishops  to  appoint  their  own  SDcoeseorsi 
forbids  to  snpolnt  another  to  tbe  see  dnring  the  Htbilme 
of  the  actnal  bishop,  except  the  latter  be  incapable  ofmau- 
aglue  his  Church. 

4.  Declarea  that  no  seenlar  Jndge  may  tiy  or  condemn 
any  priest,  deacon,  or  other  ecdemastlc,  wltnont  first  giv- 
ing warulug  to  the  blahopu 

14.  Furbiaa  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow,  and  other 
Incestnoos  marriages. 

15.  Forbids  a  Aw  to  exerdse  any  public  ofllce  over 
Chriatiaus,  and  In  case  of  bla  obtaining  soch  an  office, 
ctmtratT  to  caaon,  Inalita  npon  bla  being  baptlied  with 
all  his  iunlly. 

Moat  of  tb«  otbn  canons  idler  to  the  pnpwty  of  the 
Cborch  and  of  ercleaiattics.  King  Clotatre  pubUahed 
an  edict  for  tbe  exeeutaoo  of  these  canons,  with  liMDe 
modification  however,  atnee  be  commanded  that  tbe 
bishop  elected  aeoMding  to  canon  1  should  not  be  conse- 
craled  without  tbe  leave  of  the  prinea.  See  Labb^ 
Cone.  V,  1649. 

6.  In  Norenber,  816^  a  eonndl  convened,  and  tbe 
bishops  who  attended  addieased  a  ^nodal  letter  to  tbe 
emperors  Lonia  ud  Lotbaire,  in  which  they  declare 
their  approval  of  the  iMter  of  Hadrian  to  the  emperor 
Consuntine  and  his  mother  Irene,  so  far  as  relates  to  his 
rebake  for  thoir  audacity  and  rashness  in  removing  and 
breaking  tbe  images,  but  his  command  to  adore  them 
(eas  adorare)  tbey  refuse  to  approve,  styling  all  such  ad- 
oration Buporstitious  and  unful;  they  also  declare  that 
ia  thdr  opinion  the  teattnodea  which  he  bad  coUeotcd 
from  the  holy  fathers  in  support  of  his  view,  and  ba<l 
inserted  in  his  letter,  were  very  little  to  the  purpose. 
They  further  declare  that,  without  approving  the  acts 
of  the  Coundl  of  Constantinople  in  754,  they  condemn 
the  seomd  Coundl  of  Nicss,  and  bold  tbat  it  was  no 
light  error  on  the  part  of  those  who  composed  it  to  as- 
sert not  only  tbat  images  should  be  venerated  and 
adored  (coli  et  adorari),  Hod  called  by  tbe  title  of  holy, 
but  that  even  some  degree  of  holiness  was  to  be  altained 
through  their  means  (venun  etiam  sanctimoniaro  ab  eis 
se  adipisd  professi  sunt).  Tbey  declared  their  adhesion 
to  the  Caroline  books.  See  GMaatflm  Dee.  Iw^  ds 
Imag. ;  LiOjb^  Com.  vii,  1M2. 

7.  Another  important  synod  was  bdd  at  ftris  June  6, 
859,  under  Louis  le  IWbonnaire.  It  was  composed  of 
the  four  provinces  of  Rheims,  Sena,  Tours,  and  Rouen ; 
twenty-five  bishops  attended,  besides  the  four  metropol- 
itans of  the  above-mentioned  provinces.  The  council 
was  held  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  the  elder.  The 
acts  of  the  council  are  divided  into  three  Books  of 
Canons. 

Book  I  relates  to  eccleslastiesl  discipline. 
Canon  7.  Forbids  to  baptise  except  at  tbe  canonical 
times,  wltbooi  aecsMlty. 

8.  Directs  tbat  persona  baptised  In  Illness,  beyond  the 
pniper  canonical  times  tbr  Daptlsm,  shall  not  be  admit- 
ted to  holy  orders,  aecodtaig  to  tba  twelllh  oancm  of  Heo- 
ccsnrea. 

16.  Declares  that  all  property  amassed  by  blahope  and 
prie^rs  afior  their  ordluatlon  shall  be  considered  aa  tte- 
longlug  to  ttaelr  churches,  and  that  their  bein  sball  huve 
no  pan  of  It. 

la.  Declares  tbat  Ibe  pastora  of  the  Cbarch  onght  to 
possess  the  property  of  tbe  Cbnrch  wlihont  beliis  poo- 
mmm(  by  it,  and  tbat  Id  the  possession  of  It  tbey  onght  to 
despise  It.  It  condemns  also  thoee  worldly  pODple  who 
are  ever  complaining  tbnt  the  Cbnrch  la  too  rich. 

SC.  Orders  that  one  or  iwu  provindal  cunuclls  shall  be 
held  aunnally. 

S7.  Is  iiilended  as  a  check  upon  tbe  choreplscopi ;  for- 
blda them  to  coDlIrm  and  to  perform  any  otber  niiictiuu 
pecnli&r  to  the  episcopate. 

M.  Forbids  women  to  take  the  veil  notll  thirty  days 
after  their  bnabands'  death,  at  which  lime  they  were  by 
the  einperor'a  edict  free  to  marry  again. 

«.  Forbids  women  to  touch  tberacrad  vMse^  PT'to 
give  tba  TestuMBU  to  tbe  pHilllti^'yiiio^^W 
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give  the  Mf/  AmAotM  to  the  people:  in  ibuee  wblch  It 
eeems  bad  crept  in  in  some  pUces. 

4T.  Forbids  to  uy  mass  fa  private  honeee,  or  lu  frardens 
and  cbapels,  except  wtaeo  un  travel,  and  in  extreoie  cases 
when  people  are  very  t*x  frotn  a  church. 

48,  Forbids  priests  to  saj  mass  alone. 

00.  Inrists  QpoD  the  proper  observation  of  Snndnr,  and 
directs  that  a  nnmble  snpptleaUon  staoald  be  addressed 
to  the  prince,  entreattng  nun  to  etnp  all  pleadings  and 
markets  on  that  day,  and  to  fwhld  all  work. 

Book  U  relates  to  the  duties  of  princes  and  lay  persons. 

Cauon  10.  Condemns  tbe  error  of  those  persons  who 
think  that,  havluK  been  bapUced,  they  most  eventnally  be 
saved,  whatever  bids  they  may  commlL 

Book  III  contains  a  collection  of  twenty-seven  of  the 
foregoing  canons,  which  the  bisbope  fiwwarded  to  thv 
emperors  Lonis  and  Lotbalre,  speaally  reqneeUug  the 
execntioQ  of  some  of  the  nnmber. 

See  Labb^,  ConcYu,  1590. 

8.  In  tbe  autumn  of  the  year  849  a  coandl  convened 
at  Paris,  which  was  oompoaed  of  twenty-  two  bishops 
ftom  the  pnnrlnces  of  Tour^  Soit,  Rbdma,  and  Bonen. 
These  prdatet  addressed  «  letter  to  Monwiun,'  the  duke 
of  Bretagne,  concerning  bts  prooeedings  in  the  ConocU 
of  Rennes  in  the  preceding  jrear,on  which  oocamon  he 
had  taken  for  bis  own  use  the  property  of  the  Church, 
which,  they  stated,  was  the  patrimony  of  the  poor.  He 
bad  driven  tbe  lawftd  occupiers  from  their  sees,  and  had 
put  mercenuin  and  Uiierea  in  their  plaeea;  and  be  had 
ftvored  the  revolt  of  Lambert,  count  of  Nantes,  against 
liing  Charles.    See  Labb^,  Cone  viii,  66. 

9.  The  next  important  ecclesiastical  synod  at  Paris 
was  held  Oct  16, 1060,  In  the  presence  of  king  Ueniy  I. 
Many  bishops  attended.  A  letter  from  Beranger  was 
read,  which  gave  great  ofTenoe  to  the  council,  and  be 
was  condemned,  together  with  hia  accomplices — also  a 
book  by  John  Scotus  upon  the  Eochariat,  whence  the 
mm  which  thqr  had  oondemned  were  taken.  Tbe 
eouncil  declared  that  if  Beranger  and  bis  followers 
would  not  retract,  the  whole  army  of  France,  with  the 
clergy  at  their  bead  in  tbeir  eodesiastical  vestments, 
would  march  to  find  them,  wherever  they  might  be, 
and  would  beu^  them,  until  they  should  submit  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  or  should  be  taken  in  order  to  be  put  to 
death.  See  Vbhceil,  Couson.  <w  (lOfiO).  SeeLabb^, 
Gne.  \x,  K5». 

10.  Some  time  after  Easter,  1147,  a  tynod  was  con- 
Teited  at  Paris  by  pope  Eugenius  III.  Many  cardinals 
and  learned  men  attended  it.  The  errors  of  Gilbert  de 
Poir^  bishop  of  Poitiers,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Tria- 
ls, were  examined;  two  doctors,  Adam  of  Petit  Pont 
and  Hugo  of  Champflenri,  attndcing  htm  vigorously. 
He  was  accuaed  chieiSy  oo  the  four  following  grounds : 

1.  "Qnod  videlicet  assereret  DIvlDam  Eseentiam  Di>n 
esse  Denm."   (That  the  Divine  BMeuca  was  not  God.) 

8.  "Qaod  proprieuiies  personarum  non  eseent  ipse 
persoDB."  (Thai  tbe  properties  of  the  Divine  Persons 
were  not  the  Persons  tbemselveF.) 

8,  "Quod  theolngicee  persontt  In  nulla  pmdlcarentnr 
proposUlone."  (That  the  Divine  Persons  are  not  an  at- 
tribute, in  any  sense.) 

4.  "Quod  Dlvlna  Natnra  non  es^et  Incamata."  <That 
the  DlviDe  Nature  was  not  Incarnate.) 

St,  Bernard,  who  was  present,  disputed  with  Gilbert ; 
but  the  pope,  in  default  of  certain  evidence,  defeired  the 
decision  of  the  question  to  a  council  to  be  held  in  the 
jrear  following.    See  Lsbbe,  Cone  x,  1105,  1121. 

11.  A  synod  was  held  iu  1186.  It  was  an  aseembly 
of  all  the  French  archbislK^  bishc^  and  chief  seign- 
enn^  whom  tbe  king^  Philip  Augustus,  desred  to  exhort 
bis  subjects  to  make  the  voyage  to  Jerusalem  in  defence 
of  the  Catholic  Gtith.    See  I-abW,  Cone,  x,  1747. 

12.  Iu  another  council,  held  three  years  afterwards  by 
the  same  king,  tbe  payment  of  the  Satadine  tenth  was 
ordered,  i.  e.  the  tenth  of  every  one's  revenue  and  floods 
for  the  sucoor  of  the  Holy  Land.  See  Labb^,  Cone  x, 
1763. 

18.  The  next  important  Parisian  cooncil  was  held  in 
1901  by  Octavian,  tbe  pope>  legate,  asMited  by  several 
biahopa.  Eviaud  of  Meven,  this  governor  of  <the  dis- 
trict, said  to  have  been  one  of  the  Vaudoia,  was  convict- 
ed of  herc^;  and  having  been  carried  to  Xevoa^  was 
there  burned.   See  Labb^,  Conr.  xi,  24. 


1^  A  council  was  held  in  121<^  in  wbidi  the  emn 
of  Amaori,  lately  dead,  were  conderoned,  and  tomtu 
of  his  foUowen  sentenced  to  be  bnmad.  AlaoAiiatotk'i 
tfefcipAyric*,which  had  been  brought  to  Pariaandtov  '■ 
lated  into  Latin,  shared  the  same  fiue;  nod  a  decnevM  . 
publiriied  forbidding  the  book  to  be  tniMerilicd,nai^a  '■ 
ke^t,  under  pain  of  e¥rommmiinition^T<aliMi,  Cwftii, 

16.  In  lil8  Bobert  de  Couxfon,  caidiBal  and  kgMt^ ' 
whom  the  pope  had  aent  into  Fitnce  to  pnmk  tit  \ 
Cniaade,oonTflttada^riiodatFaria.  SevcfBlcMaastr  I 
diwipliiie  wen  publiabei^  which  an  divided  into  fm  i 
pane. 

Part  t  refers  to  the  aeenltr  dergy,  and  eoBtahw  twwtj  \ 
canons. 

1.  Enjoins  modeaty  of  deportment;  thattbeb^bekipt . 
cut  short;  forbids  talking  in  church. 

».  Forbids  to  employ  a  prfett  to  say  maae  who  b  m- 
known,  except  ho  have  letlera  fhira  Us  own  U»bo|ib 

13.  Forbids  the  divlslan  of  beocOeea  and  prebewU. 

14  Porblde  tbe  temporary  or  permanent  anpotoimait . 
of  raral  deans  In  oo&sueraifon  hi  money  rccefved. 

U.  Forbids  to  possess  more  than  one  bene6ce  wU  Ite  ; 
cnre  of  soula,  | 

Part  II  relates  to  the  legnlan,  and  contains  tvesif- 1 
sev«n  canons.  i 

I.  Forbids  to  tske  moner  from  any  one  enterfegipos  I 
tbe  monastic  sute.  Fori>fne  monks  to  posaaia  prapwr- 

3.  Forbids  to  receive  any  «ie  Into  the  religious  Hfc  ob-  i 
der  eighteen  years  of  sge^ 

8.  EiUolns  niebopB  to  canre  the  snspldons  little  docn  ' 
fbund  in  abbeys  or  priories  to  he  blocked  np.  | 

4  and  5.  Kxhort  to  charity  and  hoqtitallty  towards  tbt  I 
poor. 

0.  Forbids  monks  to  wear  white  leather  kIovcs,  fist  I 
shoes  snd  stockings,  etc,  like  those  need  by  the  Imitj;  u ; 
use  any  other  cloth  save  white  or  black ;  and  to  dies  oa  \ 
of  the  refectory.  j 

Part  III  relates  to  nuns,  etc,  also  to  abbota,  abbcMt, . 
etc.,  snd  contains  twenly-une  canons. 

8.  Forbids  Unas  to  leave  their  oouvoit  In  order  to  tUl  j 
their  relations,  except  for  a  very  short  time ;  and  dlitcu  | 
that  then  they  shall  have  an  attendant  wiih  them. 

4.  Forbids  them  to  dance  In  tbe  ckitoter*,  or  anywtav  < 
eliA'  and  declnres  that  It  Is  better  to  dig  or  phiogh  os ; 
Sunday  than  to  dance.  i 

a  Directs  that  abbesses  who  foil  in  their  dnty  rhall  be 
snxpenrted :  and, -if  they  do  not  amend,  shall  be  depi«(d. 

t,  Dirocts  that  abbobi,  priors,  and  other  rapcitors  wto 
offend  in  the  same  manuer  shall  be  panlshed-  i 

II.  Directs  that  they  who  lead  an  Irregnlar  life  shall  be 
deposed. 

IT.  Forbids  abbota  and  prfon  to  threaten  or  malncat ; 
any  who  may  propoae  a  meaaure  lo  tbe  dtapter  Ibr  Uc 

reformation  of  tbe  bouse  or  oTtu  head. 
Part  IV  relates  to  tbe  dnty  of  blriiops  and  archbMMfH. 

1.  DlrecU  them  to  keep  their  hair  cut  roand,  so  as  new '. 
to  project  beyond  the  miire;  and  gives  other  dlnctloB*: 
fur  (heir  proper  couver»aiiou. 

5.  Forbids  them  to  bear  matins  In  bed,  and  to  ownpy 
themselves  with  worldly  busiueaa  and  couvsnatloB  while 
tbe  holy  office  Is  betng  said. 

4.  Forbids  them  to  hunt,  etc,  to  wear  precfams  toir,  and 
to  play  with  dice. 

6.  Directs  that  they  shall  cause  some  good  boak  totei 
read  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  their  lupaaifc  I 

C  Et^olns  buspltauty  nad  chari^. 

U.  Forbids  them  to  permit  duels,  or  hoMoonitaofJes-i 
tice  In  cemeteries  or  holy  places. 

10.  BiiJolDB  the  abolition  of  the  Festival  of  FosH  cek-i 
brnted  every  1st  of  Jannary. 

IT.  Directs  that  a  synod  bo  held  eveir  year.  Owrsj 
Also  conflrmation,  and  the  correction  of  oiaonleffl  In  (l>c< 
dliiceees. 

18.  Directs  that  they  shall  not  permit  wonea  tn  dajm 
in  cemeteries  or  in  holy  places,  nor  woik  lo  be  ooae  vai 

Sundays. 

SeeLabb^,^o»xxi,57. 

16.  Jan.  38, 1226,  another  F»rinan  synod  van  coan 
vemd  by  a  papal  legate  to  consider  the  aCain  of! 
England  and  of  the  Albigenaes.  In  oonseqaenee  •4' 
the  decision,  Louis  VIII  ceased  from  hit  prtCeMsceH 
against  England,  snd  tnmed  his  arms  agumt  tbe  Al- 
bigenses.  The  legate,  in  the  fope'i  name,  •xci«>- 
mnnicated  Raymond,  count  of  Tonlons^  wilh^bia  »>.•' 
comfdices.  and  confirmed  to  the  king  aid  kas  bcin 
forever  the  right  to  the  Innda  of  the  sakt  eovat. 
being  n  condemned  heretic.  Ananri,  count  A«  llcst 
fbrt,  and  Guy,  his  uncle,  ceded  to  tlM  kiag  wfaatev<-^ 
rights  they  possessed  over  the  land*  in  qiwAintt.  < 
Uarcb  20,  '«a9^^^\^mJ^J^^^'^^^ 
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uother  conacU  -npon  the  si^t^flct  of  tha  Albigenaea. — 
lUnuld,  i.  &U  (note).    See  htbbi.  Com.  zi,  SOO. 

i;.  A  ^nod  wu  coBvemd  In  Fuia  in  I266y  hj 
Hmiry,  •rchb^op  of  Sma,  and  Atb  otlwr  udibiBb- 
ops,  on  occarion  at  ttw  mnider  of  a  chantMT  of  tbe 
uthednl  church  of  Cbartrea.  Id  this  ooancil  tbe 
faaad  of  tin  order  of  preaching  friars  compWoed  of 
<«rtain  thtngg  said  and  preached  by  Bome  seculars, 
doctors  in  tbeolog;',  to  the  pr^udice  of  his  order. 
WiUtam  de  S.  Amour  and  Laurent,  both  doctors- re- 
gent in  tboology  at  Paris,  bdng  examined  upon  the 
■al^t  1^  tbe  prelates,  denied  tho  Jnstloe  of  the 
diu)s».  SabMqnently  S.  Amottr  wrote  a  bo«^  en- 
tllled  TV  Pwiit  of  tie  Last  Dag$t  in  irtiidi  he  at- 
tacked the  preaching  Mars  without  mercy.  At  last 
the  dispute  between  the  Utter  aud  the  UiUverBity  of 
Pkris  became  so  warm  that  St.  Louis  was  obliged  to 
■end  to  Rome  to  appease  it.  The  pope,  however, 
sided  entirely  with  the  friars.  See  Labbi,  Qm.  xi, 
7S8. 

U.  A  oonnca  was  held  Msteh  SI,  ISOO^  by  order  of 
St.  Lonts,  to  im|dore  tbe  aid  of  iMaren  against  tiie 
conqneste  of  tbe  Tartars.  It  was  ordered  that  pro- 
eessiona  should  be  made,  blasphemy  punished,  luxury 
in  dress  and  at  table  repressed,  tournaments  prohiUt- 
ed  fiw  two  yean,  and  wH  sports  whatever  put  a  stop 
to,  ozoapt  practice  wlUi  the  Iww  and  ona^bow.  Id 
the  fallowing  year,  in  another  oonncil,  all  these  acts 
were  renewed.    See  Labb^  CtMe.  xi,  798. 

Id.  A  synod  was  held  in  December,  1281,  composed 
of  four  archUshope  and  twenty  bisho|ie.  Ifuch  com- 
plaint was  made  of  the  conduct  of  the  mendicant  or- 
der, who  persisted  in  preaching  and  beariDg  confession 
in  spite  of  tbe  bishops,  npon  pretext  of  iuiving  the 
pope's  privilege  for  doing  so.  A  boll  by  Martin  IV, 
bearing  data  Jan.  10,  IMO,  was,  howew,  pmdnoed, 
which  confirmed  tbe  oblm  of  the  Viandseaa  hiars; 
Itot,  naverthelees,  with  this  clause,  that  those  persons 
who  chose  to  confess  to  tbe  friars  should  be  bound 
to  confess  also  once  a  year,  at  the  least,  to  their  own 
priest,  according  to  the  order  of  tbe  Council  of  Latei^ 
an ;  mbA  that  the  friars  should  sedulously  exhort  them 
to  do  so.    See  Doboulay,  ill,  465. 

U  In  1802,  April  10,  a  conndl  convened  at  Paris  to 
consider  how  to  heal  the  diSbrence  between  the  king, 
Ptdlip  the  Fair,  and  the  pope,  Bonifcclas  Till.  Tbe 
former  in  the  preceding  year  had  thrown  into  prison 
Bennrd  de  Saisset,  bishop  of  Pamiers;  upon  which 
tlse  pope  wrote  to  Phil^  complaining  of  the  act,  ac- 
coBtpanying  tbe  letter  with  tbe  bull  Auicaita  FiU, 
in  whidi  bo  plainly  bids  him  not  deceive  himself  by 
thfaiking  that  he  had  no  superior,  and  that  be  waa  in- 
flspNtdent  of  the  bead  of  the  eodesiastlcal  biwarcby. 
Ptiilip  assembled  his  barons  with  tbe  prelates  at  Notre 
I>suae,  and  laid  before  them  his  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  pope  and  his  bull,  which  he  caused  to  be 
read.  Thereupon  the  barona  addressed  a  letter  to 
tbe  cardinals,  bi  which,  In  very  strong  language,  tbey 
coai[dained  t^tbe  pope's  conduct  in  pretending  tocon- 
nidar  the  king  at  bis  subject,  and  that  he  held  his  tens- 
ponl  authority  of  him.  The  prelates  were  more  back- 
ward In  delivering  their  opinion,  and  endeavored  to 
excQse  the  pope^  and  to  maintain  peace.  This,  how- 
evOT,  was  not  suffered,  and  tiiey  were  clearly  informed 
tint  If  any  one  of  them  presumed  to  hold  a  contrary 
ofAoion  to  that  ot  PUUp  and  hia  lords,  be  would  be 
lookad  upon  as  the  eoeroy  of  the  sovereign  and  king- 
dom. Tbej  then  addiessed  to  the  pope  a  letter  con- 
ceiwcd  In  a  much  milder  strain  than  that  of  the  barons, 
in  which  tbey  implored  him  to  be  cautious,  and  to  pre- 
•er^  the  ancient  union  between  the  Church  and  SUte ; 
rnnA^  moreover,  to  revoke  tbe  mandamus  by  which  he 
had  cited  them  to  appear  st  Bome.  The  answer  of 
ttie  eardiaals  to  the  banms  was  to  tbe  effect  that  the 
pope  had  not  absolutely  declared  that  tbe  king  ought 
BO  adnowledge  that  he  held  tbe  temporality  of  him,  a 
•ttf^wMit  whidi  tbe  pope  Umaelf  In  hia  answer  to  the 


Ushops  by  no  means  oorroborated.  This  was  not  strict- 
ly speaking  an  ecclesiastical  council,  but  a  national  as- 
sembly ;  two  others  of  the  same  Itlnd  were  held  in  tbe 
fiillowing  year,  npim  the  ant^Ject  of  the  differences  be- 
tweoi  the  Ung  and  the  pope.  In  September,  in  that 
year,  the  latter  drew  up  a  bnll  excommunicating  Phil- 
ip, but  on  the  eve  of  tlw  very  day  on  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  publish  it  he  was  seized  by  William  de  No- 
guet,  the  French  general,  and  though  released  from 
confinement  almost  immediately,  he  never  recovered 
tbe  mortlfieatioa  and  sorrow  which  this  blow  iDflkted 
on  him,  and  on  Oct.  11, 180S,  he  died  at  Rome.  See 
Labb^  Corns,  xl,  1474. 

21.  In  1810  Philip  de  Marigid,  archUshop  of  Sens, 
convened  a  sjmod  at  Paris  to  deliberate  upon  the  case 
ot  the  Templars;  after  mature  consideration,  It  was 
decided  that  some  should  be  merely  discharged  from 
their  engagement  to  the  order,  that  others  sbonld 
be  sent  freely  away,  after  having  accomplished  the 
oonne  of  penaace  proscribed;  that  otlun  should 
be  strictly  shot  up  In  prlsmi,  raany  b^ng  oonflDed 
fi>r  life;  and,  lastly,  that  some,  as,  for  instance,  the 
relapsed,  should  be  given  over  to  the  secular  arm,  af- 
ter having  been  degraded  by  the  Ushop  if  in  holy  or- 
ders. All  this  was  accordingly  done,  and  fifty  Tem- 
plars were  burned  In  the  fields  near  the  abbej-  of  St. 
Antony,  not  one  of  whom  confessed  the  crimes  hn- 
pnted  to  them,  but  on  tbe  contrary  to  tbe  last  they 
maintained  the  iajnstioe  of  thnr  sentence.  See  Labb^ 
Cone,  xi,  1886. 

23.  A  council  was  held  Uareh  8, 18S8;  William  de 
Melum,  archbishop  of  Sens,  presided.  A  statute  of 
fbnr  articles  or  canons  was  pnbliriied,  which  was  al- 
most word  for  word  identical  with  that  drawn  up  in 
tbe  Council  of  Sens,  A.D.  1J120,  under  the  same  prelate. 

Canon  1,  Directs  that  tbe  people  shell  fost  on  the  eve 
of  the  holy  sacnment. 

S.  Dlrecl*  that  an  Interdict  shall  be  laid  npon  any  place 
In  which  a  clerk  la  detained  tqr  a  secnhr  Judge. 

«.  or  tbe  lift,  eoDversation,  and  dresa  of  cleriu. 

See  UbU,  Cone,  zi,  17II. 

28.  On  March  6, 1846,  a  council  was  held,  presided 
over  by  the  same  archUshop,  assisted  by  five  biahopa. 
Thirteen  canons  were  published. 

1.  Complains  of  the  treatment  of  the  clergy  by  the  secu- 
lar Judges,  aud  sets  forth  that  the  fiinner  were  coniluuol- 
]S  Impnsoned,  pnt  to  the  torture,  and  even  to  death. 

10.  Direcu  Ibnt  beneficed  clerks  shsll  employ  a  part  of 
tbelr  revenue  in  keeping  In  order  and  repairbig  tbeir 
cbnrch  and  parsonace. 

18.  CMillrma  the  hull  of  John  XZII,  given  Hay  7, 18S7, 
by  which  the  Indulgence  of  the  Angdns  la  given  to  those 
who  repeat  It  three  times  at  night. 

See  labbi,  Cmc.  xl,  1908. 

84.  A  tutional  conndl  was  held  at  Fkris  In  1895,  at 
which  the  Latin  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusa- 
lem were  present,  together  with  seven  archbishops, 
forty-six  bishops,  and  a  large  number  of  abbots,  deans, 
and  doctors  in  ttieology.  The  object  of  the  council, 
conv^Aed  by  Charles  VI,  was  to  consider  the  best 
method  of  putting  an  end  to  tbe  schism  canoed  by  tbe 
rival  popes  Benedict  XIII  and  Clement  VII.  The 
Eastern  patriarch,  Simon  of  Alexandria,  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  preside.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
(Feb.  2)  liy  the  majority,  was  that  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  peace  of  the  Church  would  be  for  both 
cl^mants  to  resign  their  pretensions.  Tbe  king's  un- 
cles, the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Burgundy,  were  In  conse- 
quence sentos  ambassadora  to  Rome  to  Benedict.  See 
LabbA,  Cone,  zl,  Sfill,  Appendiz. 

26.  Another  national  coundl  waa  held  Hay  82, 1806 ; 
convoked  by  the  same  prince.  There  were  present, 
besides  the  regular  Alexandrian  patriarch  Simon,  the 
Latin  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  eleven  archbishops, 
sixty  bishops,  and  an  immense  number  of  abbots,  dep- 
uties of  universities,  and  others  of  the  clerg}'.  Simon 
Oranund  opeDed  the  conndl.  In  the  second  sesrion, 
held  in  Jnlv,  It  was  agreed  that  tbe-bert  war  pf  brtn^- 
log  Benedict  to  teaMn      todi^lMl^^(&ly  of 
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the  power  of  coUatiag  to  beoeflceB,  bat  of  the  entire 
exerciae  of  his  vithorify.  For  this  parpoM  the  king 
published,  July  27,  his  lettm  patent,  entirely  snipend- 
'mg  the  pope's  authoHl?  in  the  kingdom :  this  edict  wu 
published  at  Arignon,  where  Benedict  then  wan,  in 
Jieptemlwr.  This  saBpenston  lasted  until  May  80, 1408, 
M  hen  tbo  king  revolted  it,  and  pnnniBed,  la  his  own 
name  and  thatof  liis  realm,  true  obedience  to  Benedict 
XIII.   Sm  SpklL  vi,lN. 

26.  A  national  coundl,  coapoeed  of  cki^  from  all 
parts  of  France,  was  held  in  14U6,  to  take  meesores  tor 
terminating  tbe  achiam.  The  cooncil  reqolved  to  de- 
mand the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  and  to  with- 
draw from  the  obedience  of  Benedict  XIII.  Tbe  with- 
drawal was  carried  into  effect  on  August  7,  and  the 
pope  was  forbidden  to  take  any  monqr  out  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  lidlowing  session,  held  at  St,  Uartin's,  oer- 
tun  theologians  and  canonists  discumed  tbe  question, 
some  speaking  in  favor  of  Benedict,  and  others  against 
him;  and  in  tbe  last  session,  Dec.  20,  the  king's  advo- 
cate declared  hie  adhesion  to  tbe  dunand  of  tbe  oniver- 
Hity  for  a  general  council,  and  an  entire  withdrawal  from 
the  obedience  of  Benedict ;  upon  a  division  both  these 
|)Otnu  were  carried.  After  this,  both  Benedict  XIII  and 
Ungory  XII  severally  laomised  to  renoonoe  tlie  pontifi- 
cate for  the  sake  of  peace,  ndtber  of  them,  howerer, 
really  purpowng  to  do  so;  and  in  1408,  Gregory  having 
imated  four  ca^dina)^  in  spite  of  the  oppositiou  of  those 
(hen  existing,  the  Utter  withdrew  from  bis  obedience, 
at^>ealiiig  to  a  general  council  and  to  his  successor.  In 
answer  to  this  appeal.  Benedict  published  a  bull  ex- 
communicating all  persons,  whatsoever,  even  kings  ind 
princes,  who  leftised  to  resort  to  conference  as  the  means 
iif  restoring  peace  to  tbe  Churchy  etc.  This  buU  was 
condemned  at  Paris,  and  tpm  up  as  inimical  to  the 
king's  majesty,  Pedro  of  Luna  was  declared  to  be 
Mchismalical,  obetinate,  and  heretical,  and  every  person 
forbidden  to  style  him  any  longer  either  Benedict,  pope, 
or  cardinal,  or  to  obey  biiii,.etc 

27.  A  national  council  was.  held  in  1408,  convoked  to 
deliberate  upon  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  the 
)(resentations  to  bendtces:  first,  Tbe  declaration  of  the 
favorers  and  adherentaof  Pedro  of  Luna  was  read;  then 
a  great  number  of  articles  were  drawn  up,  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  French  Church  should  he  gov- 
tmed  during  the  neatraUty..  These  articles  come  under 
live  principal  beads. 

1.  Concerning  tbe  sbeolutlon  of.  sins  and  centnres  re- 
served ordinitrlljr  for  fbe  nope;  for  these  the  council  per- 
mits that  recouree  be  bad  tu  the  penlieniluty  of  tbe  Hul^ 
8ee  (tbe  president  of  tbe  peniieutlal  omrt  at  Rome,  en 
(■tBue  said  to  have  been  established  bj  Beuedlct  II  in 
AM);  or.lf  that  cannot  be,  to  the  ordinary. 

3;  Coucerning  dispensations  for  irr^ularides,  and  for 
marrlnge.  In  these  caeea  recourse  was  to  be  had  to  pn> 
vinclal  councils. 

8.  Concerning  the  administration  of  lastlce,  (br  which 
purpose  it  was  ordered  ihst  tbe  srctablshops  Mould  hold 
a  council  yearly  with  their  suffragans;  the  monks  to  du 
the  same. 

4.  As  to  appeals,  the  last  oonrt  of  appeal  was  declared 
(o  be  a  provincial  coundl. 

D.  As  to  preKentatloDH  to  beoeflces,  It  was  ruled  (hst  the 
election  of  prelates  should  be  made  Treely  and  nccordiug 
to  rigbt  rnle;  that  the  election  of  blHhopx  should  be  ci>n- 
llrmed  bj  the  metropolitan,  and  tboM  of  ar^blshnpe  b; 
the  primate,  or  by  tbe  provlacinl  council.  In  fact,  tbe 
provindal  eonndl  was  made  the  snbeiltuta  In  all  tnose 
uuitters  whicb  were  usnally  carried  to  tbe  pope. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  revenue  of  all  bene- 
fices enjoyed  by  the  followers  of  Pedro  of  Luna  should  be 
seized  and  put  into  the  king's  bands.  See  Labb^,CMc. 
si.  2518, 

28.  A  synod  convened  in  1429,  from  March  1  to  April 
28,  by  call  of  John  de  Nanton,  archbishop  of  Sens,  who 
was  assisted  by  tbe  bishops  of  Chartres^  Paris,  Meaux, 
and  Troyee,  his  auffiagans;  also  by  the  proctors  of  the 
iHsfat^  of  Auxene  and  Meven,  and  a  great  number  at 
abbots  and  other  ecclesiastics.  Forty  reguUlions,  re- 
lating to  the  duties  and  conduct  of  ecclesiastics,  monks, 
and  regular  canons,  the  celetwation  of  marriage,  and  the 


diapenaotioD  of  banns,  were  drown  np.   Tbe  foOeviog 

are  the  most  remarkable: 

1.  Orders  canons  and  other  clerks  connected  wltb  tkt 
churches  to  cekbrsie  dlvlue  service  In  on  edUytng  mm- 
tier,  to  cbont  tbe  Psalms  reverently,  pan^g  between  tbe 
ver^es,  Bo  that  one  eide  of  tbe  choir  aiboold  not  bogln  be- 
fiire  the  other  bad  flnlsbed. 

4.  EzhonatbeclerRJtoactaanioddaof^atTandOBr- 
rect  behavior  to  thelally ;  not  to  be  caiweas  In  dolag 
their  duller,  end  not  tu  accept  anv  boietlce  merdj  tut 
tbe  sake  of  the  lucome  to  be  derived  from  li. 

8.  Exclndes  from  entering  the  cborcb  for  three  BMStks 
biobope  who  raise  to  the  pneatbuod  persons  of  lmgt\u 
lilb  and  Ignorant  of  the  eplsllCM^  goapela,  and  other  paiti 
uf  the  holy  office. 

Other  regulations  refer  to  Ibe  oondoct  of  cnrato,  mi 
direct  them  tu  exhort  their  pariiibloners  to  oonfesalua  tn 
Itroes  a  year,  vtt.  at  Easier,  Wbitson tide,  tbe  Aseaniplita, 
All  Saluta,  Hnd  Christmas,  and  also  at  the  beglnniu  of 
tbe  New  Tear;  others  relate  In  the  conduct  ofabGoi^ 
abbesses,  priors  of  the  order*  of  St.  Benedict  and  Sl  At- 
gnetlne,  prescribing  annual  chapter*,  modesty  of  appairi 
and  gesture,  etc :  and  forbids  moner  to  be  exacted  bam 
anj  one  entering  upon  a  monaatic  llfc. 

Regulation  SB.  Forbids  barbers,  and  olber  penens  fa 
trade,  and  roercbauts,  tu  exercise  tbelr  calling  on  Soa- 
doTS  and  festlvala. 

88  and  8S.  Forbid  the  esMmtlon  of  norilagev  oat  <f 
the  pariah  dtnrcb,  and  too  great  lazl^  fn  illnniisailiias 
of  banna. 

See  Lohh^  Cone.  ^^891 

29.  All  important  synod,  sometinies  called  tbe  Caond] 
of  Sens,  was  held  in  IfiSS,  from  Feb.  8  to  Oct.  ^  in  the 
church  of  the  Great  Augnstines.  Cardinal  AMeiat 
du  Prat,  archbishop  of  Sens  and  chancellor  of  Yuaet, 
preuded.  He  was  assisted  by  seven  tnahopo,  viz.  tbe 
bishops  of  Cbartree,  Auxerre,  Meoux,  Puis,  Orieaas, 
Nercts,  and  Tioyes.  The  objects  of  tbe  c«N»wil  wcr 
chiefly  to  ctmdemn  the  enors  of  Lutber,  mod  to  lefina 
tbe  discipline  of  tbe  Church.  Sixteen  decrees  were  pob- 
lished  relating  to  tbe  faith,  and  forty  opoo  djacipfot. 
Among  the  first  the  following  ore  tbe  principal: 

I.  Dedaies  that  tbe  ChnrdiOallMlkts  on*,  and  const 

err. 

5.  That  It  is  viMU. 

8.  That  tbe  Chnrch  Is  represented  by  on  mcnmeBkal 
council,  which  has  universal  aathori^  In  dcteraialac  ; 
questluuB  of  laiih,  etc.  I 

4.  That  to  the  Cbnrcb  It  belongs  to  detCTTDliM  tbe  aa-  ' 
tbentlclty  of  the  canonical  bouko,  and  to  settle  tbe  asM 
ofHi'ly  Scrlptnre. 

6.  That  ihe  apostolical  tradlUcma  are  certain  mmi  asess- 
sary ^aud  to  be  firmly  believed. 

4.  That  tbe  constltatlona  and  enstons  of  the  Cbnrtfe  are 
to  be  submitted  to  wf  lb  respect,  and  her  nk  oroundaR  to 
be  obeyed.  ' 

T.  That  seasons  of  Hasting  and  oboihitDeB  uw  to  be  eb- 
sen'ed  under  pain  of  suathema, 

8.  That  the  celibacy  of  tbe  clergy  being  ordered  by  ibr  ' 
Latin  Church,  having  been  always  practiced  and  enjoJiwd 
by  the  second  Council  of  Carthage,  as  a  law  orda^ed  m 
the  apuBioHcal  times  -,  they  who  teach  tbe  oontraij  are  u> 
be  treated  ns  heretics. 

«.  That  monastic  vows  are  not  at  variance  with  Cbrb-  I 
tlon  liberty,  and  nre  tn  t>e  kepL 

10.  That  they  who  uke  tmia  the  number  of  eoCTsmests  \ 
and  who  deny  their  efficacy  to  cunbv  grace,  are  u>  be  ; 
treated  as  heretics.  This  decree  tresta  ofeacfa  sacrament  : 
In  detail.  - 

II.  That  the  necessity  of  tbe  sacrifice  of  the  moos  la  sob- 
porled  by  several  passages  of  Boly  Scrlptora^  oapadaQy  ' 
by  Luke  xxll.  That  thia  hokK»M,  tbb  riOfan  br  sin.  | 
Ibis  contiunal  sacrifice,  la  the  "  pore  ofierlng"  of  wfakk  ike 
prophet  Ualschi  speaks. 

18.  After  refuting  the  opinions  of  Lniber  npoo  tbs  s*b-  ! 
Jecte  of  purgatory  and  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  thk  decree  i 
goe»  on  to  fUte  that,  after  baptism,  tbe  golh  of  sin  beieg 
remitted,  there  ailll  remains  the  temporal  penally  to  be 
l«ld,  BO  that  sluuers  may  yet  be  compelled  to  expiaie 
their  faiilla  In  the  other  worid,  and  that  It  is  a  salstai7 
custom  to  offer  the  holy  sacrifice  tor  the  deed. 

IS.  Cuncemlug  the  worship  of  sainis,  Uwy  dedal*  h  to 
be  firmly  esublUted  In  the  Cbnrcb  that  the  solsts  beer 
our  nrayer^  tbat  tbey  are  allva  to  oar  aoRwws,  and  feel  , 
Joy  fn  aeeltig  ns  happy;  aad  that  Hirtj  Sci^w*  peeves 
thli^ 

14.  Declares  that  It  Is  not  Idolatry  to  venerate  bssfes; 

that  tbe  Intention  is  to  hmior  ibem  whom  tbey  i«|«e-  : 
sent,  and  remind  us  of  and  make  ue  imiule  tbefr  mj  , 
actions 

15.  Thiit  man's  free-will  does  not  exunde  groet;  toot 
tbe  latter  Is  not  irresistible :  that  Qod  does  prsdeatiwe 
UF  and  choose  ns,  but  that  ho  will  elorliy  those  only  wka 
make  their  celling  and  election  snr«  by  goodwcHto. 

M.  That  Uth  %y^,3'SpNJ?e'^5^K*^ 
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tfaor«  ot  cfaultj ;  and  that  men  ue  not  Jnatifled  hy  IWitb 
udIj. 

Then  followi  a  liat  contaiiung  tbur^*iune  errori  main- 
tained tba  benda  of  Itw  tine.  Of  tbe  forty  decreefl 
on  disdpUne  the  following  oiay  be  notioedi 

S-V.  Relate  to  persoot  to  be  admitted  to  holy  orden  or 
to  any  beoelicee,  and  enact  that  tber  wbo  are  admitted  to 
taolj  ordera  witnoot  being  proper^  qaalllled  an  to  be 
Miipended  antil  tbey  are  aiilBclently  Instmeted. 

By  canoD  11  cnrates  are  compiled  to  naldaDc^  and  to 
inatroct  tbeir  parlsblonen. 

In  1 0  care  Is  dlraclsd  to  be  taken  with  the  peahnody,  and 
all  pmbne  tnnea  opmi  ckuch-oigane  wen  to  be  acrapn- 
lonsly  avoided. 

33.  Pnrbldi  prlDthw  tbe  Holy  Serlptnrea  and  worka  of 
ibe  fiiihera  without  t&e  ooneent  of  the  dioceean. 

34.  Ordera  all  persone  to  bring  all  books  lu  their  poa- 
fenlon  relating  to  bitb  or  morab  to  their  bishop  for  ex- 
amination. 

8A.  Ofpropar  persona  to  be  Ucensed  to  preach. 
See  Labbe,  Cone  xir,  482. 

80.  Uaich  18, 1612,  a  eoaneil  coorened,  and  waa  pre- 
rided  orer  by  owdiBal  da  Fwoo,  uchlntliop  of  Sens, 
Tbe  bode  of  Edanmd  Bicker  ooBceninif  tbe  eodcalaBtt- 
eal  power  waa  eoodemned.   Sea  Labb^iCtoiK  xv,  1628^ 

Paxis  Munuoslpt.  Tbe  only  uncial  MS.  of  the 
Hew  Testament  thus  known  consista  of  two  fragments 
in  the  National  (formerly  Royal,  later  Imperial)  Library 
at  Paris  (appended  to  No.  814),  usually  designated  as  W 
of  tbe  Gospels  (formerly  Codkx  Reoiub),  and  coauin- 
ing  Ijike  ix,  84-87 ;  x,  12-28.  They  belong  to  tbe  8tb 
century,  lliey  bare  been  published  by  Tiaehendorf, 
MonuTH.  Sacra  ImeHia  (1846),  who  regards  them  as 
firiginally  forming  part  of  tbe  same  HS.  to  which  the 
Niqdes  fragment  (W^)  belouged.  — Tregeile«,  in  Home's 
Imlrod.  iv,  204;  Scrivener,  Inlrod.to  N.  T.  p.  117.  See 

HAHCHCaiPn,  BlBUOAL. 

Pari*  Protestant  Mlsalonary  Society. 

This  eodety  was  formed  in  1832,  und^  the  title  of 
"SocietadesMiarionsEvangeliqaesde  Paris."  A  meet- 
ing was  held  for  tbe  purpose  at  tbe  house  of  8.  V.  S. 
Wilder,  Eaq^  an  Americanr  nerchant,  then  residing  in 
Puis,  which  waa  attended  1^  the  (oeaidaiu  of  the  Re- 
formed and  Latbena  Comiatories;  by  other  pastors, 
with  lay  members  of  tbe  two  churches;  by  various 
foreign  Protestants  then  in  Paris,  among  whom  were 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  Rev.  8.  S.  Wilson,  and  Bev.  Jonas 
King,  and  by  HeaBrs.Cook  and  ODggon,Wealeyan  mis- 
monaries  then  in  France.  One  object  of  the  aodety  was 
declared  to  be  to  enlightoi  the  pnWe  mind,  tfanmgb 
the  press,  aa  to  tbe  character  and  importance  of  tbe 
tUiferent  mlasionB  of  Protestant  Christians  among  tbe 
heathen ;  and  another  to  eatablish  an  institution  for 
young  persons  recommended  by  the  different  mission- 
ary societiee,  to  whom  it  might  be  necessary  to  study 
Booae  of  tbe  Ori«ital  languages.  Rev.  Jonas  King,  be- 
ing then  in  Paris,  and  having  received  an  invitation 
from  Rev.  Hr.  Fisk,  after  tbe  death  of  his  associate, 
Kev.  Ur.  Parsons^  to  Join  him  in  the  mission  to  tbe 
Holy  Land,  tbe  new  society  assumed,  for  a  given  period, 
bis  support.  The  cmnmittee  issued  an  address,  setting 
forth  tbe  object  of  the  society,  and  soliciting  oontribu- 
tiuna.  They  also  established  tbe  monthly  Concert  of 
Prayer.  • 

Subsequently  this  aocie^  directed  all  ita  efforts  to 
Southern  Africa,  where  thar  misaona  have  been  very 
eDergetically  and  suooeadUlly  prosecuted  to  tbe  present 
tioM.  Tbey  have  thirteen  eUtiom^  among  several  dif- 
ferent tribes,  with  fourteen  miaeionariGs,  and  a  large 
mnnber  of  native  assistanta,  and  about  thirteen  hundred 
oooimunicanta.    See  Soin-H  Afbica. 

Paria  Sanhedrim.  See  Pashian  Sakhbdrik. 

Paris,  Fraii9oia  (1),  a  French  ascetic  author,  waa 
bom  at  Cbantillon,  in  ^e  ndgfaborhood  of  Pariv,  about 
tbe  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  died  in  1718,  at 
an  advanced  age.  He  was  a  servant  in  the  house  of 
VsKt,  grand-Tkar  of  Sens,  where,  evincing  great  tal- 
ents, be  was  educated  for  holy  orders  hy  his  master, 
and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  St  liralwrt,  near 


the  monastery  of  Port-Royal-des-Champa.  From  this 
he  removed— -driven  away,  it  is  said,  by  fear  of  the 
wolves  which  infested  the  nei^borhood— «nd  became 
sub-vicar  at  Saint-titienne-dn-Mont.  He  finally  set- 
tled in  ParU,  where  he  died,  Oct.  17, 1718.  He  pub- 
liabed  several  woAs,  among  others,  De  FUtage  da  so* 
crememU  depkatmx  e(  ^eudkarUtie  (Paris,  1673, 1874, 
12mo),  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  his 
friends  Amauld  and  Nicole: — £«s  Paonaww  en/u  me 
dt  priint  (ibid.  1690,  12mo) ;  this  work  has  reached 
more  than  ten  editions : — kxplicatitm  det  conmmde' 
mtntt  de  Dim  (ibid.  1698,  2  vols.  ISmo) :— Jfartyro^e, 
ouidMdelaviede$  tainU  (UM.  1694,  ISmo) :— £,'^j«> 
ffik  e^aqui  (ibid.  leW-inS,  4  vols.  8vo):— a  good 
translation  of  the  /aijfaKM  (lUd.  1706, 17S8,  ISmo). 
See  Moriri,  Gnmd  Diet,  .fliif.  — Hoafor,  JVow.  Biag. 
GMrale,  xxxix,  206. 

PArla,  Fran90l>  de  (2),  commonly  known  as  the 
Abbi  Pdria^  was  bom  at  Paris  June  8C^  169a  His 
\  ttthn,  being  an  endnsnt  coonaellor  of  the  Parlianunt, 
'  designed  bin,  aa  his  oldeat  eon,  to  anceeed  him  in  his 
office,  and  conseqaently  bade  him  study  law.  But 
the  son,  determining  to  be  an  ecclesiartic,  was  admiu 
ted  into  holy  orders,  and  in  the  disputes  occasioned  by 
tbe  bull  OmgenitHi,  he  attached  himself  vehemently 
to  the  Janaenist  par^.  From  that  time,  his  conscience 
not  permitting  him  to  adhere  to  tbe  rules  necepsary  to 
occupy  a  curacy,  he  resolred  to  devote  himself  to  re> 
tirement.  Having  made  trial  of  dlflhieot  aoUtudes, 
he  at  length  fixed  npoo  a  house  In  tin  suborb  of  St. 
Marcean,  where  be  apedt  Ins  tkne  tn  prayer  and  tbe 
most  rigorous  acta  of  penance,  Hu  fitther  having  left 
him  by  will  only  one  fourth  of  his  wealth,  Francois 
devoted  himself  to  manual  lat>or  in  order  to  increase 
the  f^ds  for  charity  which  he  distributed  among  the 
poor.  He  died  in  conssqnence  of  Uie  severi^  <rf  the 
discipline  wUch  he  observed,  Hay  1,  1727.  He  la 
chiefly  celebrated  for  what  occurred  after  bis  death. 
The  Jansenists  canonised  him,  «nd  pretended  that  mir^ 
acles  were  vrrought  at  bis  tomb.  One  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Franft^  de  P&ris  writes  as  follows  regard- 
ing these  strange  occurrences  at  tbe  gnive  of  this 
departed  ecclesiastic:  "Several  mirades  have  taken 
place,  very  opportunely,  in  cases  of  paralysis.  The 
people  sing  of  th^  own  aooord,  and  Intone  tha  Te 
Deum.  "niis  gives  great  [deasne  to  tin  Jansenbts. 
A  beting  friar,  tiie  otbw  day,  havfaig  thought  proper 
to  pass  Jests  npoa  the  asaembled  crowd,  the  people 
drove  him  away,  and  in  consequence  no  one  in  the 
neighborhood  will  bestow  any  ^ms  upon  him  for  tho 
future.  The  portrait  of  the  UaAemt»x  Paris  has  been 
engraved,  and  is  cried  ^Mxit  the  streets.  The  people 
will  make  a  aafait  of  him  without  the  help  of  the  court 
of  Rome  If  this  goes  on.''  One  of  the  eariieet  of  the 
supernatural  phenomena  attributed  to  his  agency  was 
the  cure  of  a  young  female  named  Anne  Lefhtnc,  who 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption. 
No  sooner  was  she  laid  upon  the  wonder-working  tomb 
than  the  roost  distressing  symptoms  disappeared  in- 
stantaneously, and  within  a  few  days  her  recovery 
was  pronounced  complete.  As  tbe  event  became  a 
subject  of  load  and  boasttal  exaltation  among  tbe  en- 
emies 9i  the  CoostituUon,  archbishop  de  Tlntimille 
Institnted  an  Inquiry  into  tlw  fiuiU.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  witnesses  came  fbrward  to  verify  the  proiUgy ; 
for^  were  examined — among  them  the  mother,  the 
brother,  and  the  sister  of  the  patient,  and  tbe  surgeons 
who  had  attended  bar— and  their  evidence  proved  by 
no  means  sattshctray  upon  sereral  pcdnts  essentia 
importance.  The  archbishop  decided  that,  in  the  foce 
of  so  many  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  tbe  tale 
was  nnwortiiy  of  credit.  On  Jnly  24,  1781,  he  pub- 
lished a  mandement  to  that  effbct ;  he  condemned  a 
dissertation  which  bad  been  circulated  In  defence  of 
tbe  miracles,  and  prohiUted  all  marks  of  special  ven- 
eration at  tbe  tomb  of  H.  Piris  for  th«  b^xJ^l^ot. 
withBtandlngth^''ssysfittfbii^»rAidMbd§AM^ 
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ed  on  th«  morrow,  St.  JMsee'i  Aty,  that  by  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  it  wu  not  posaibk  .to  get  into  th« 
church  of  St.  H&lard,  or  into  the  little  cemetery  which 
contains  the  tomb,"  Hademoiselle  Lefrtnc  appealed 
to  the  Parliament  against  the  arcbUshop'a  decision ; 
and  by  way  of  challenging  Airther  investigation,  twen- 
ty-three  cur^  of  the  capital  laid  t>efore  their  dioceaaD 
reports  of  fresh  marvels  of  the  same  kind,  which  now 
multiplied  so  rapidly  that  their  very  nnml>er  became 
an  argument  (tf  no  small  weight  against  thorn.  It  ap- 
pears that  those  who  resorted  to  the  tomb  were  mostly 
ftmalee  snAring  under  vaiiona  fimna  of  nemms  ^ 
ease,  partiallf  paralyzed,  or  subject  to  hysterical  af- 
fections. These  poor  creatures  were  seised  with  Bpesms 
or  convulsions,  which  led  to  a  state  of  delirious  frenzy ; 
and  not  unfrequently,  whether  from  abnormal  tension 
of  the  imagination,  or  from  the  action  of  some  occult 
jdiydok^Mt  cause,  tneh  parozyetiia  were  fdlowed  by 
an  abatement  of  the  morbid  symptoms.  The  aerroos 
system  was  relieved ;  the  crippled  limb  resumed  Its 
functions;  a  healthy  reaction  set  In,  and  inflnnlty  fbr 
the  time  UxA.  flight.  Such  phenomena  are,  and  al. 
ways  will  be,  popularly  classed  as  aupematural ;  but 
It  ia  evident  that  they  are  so  designated  In  a  relative 
sense— relatively,  that  is,  to  onr  own  feeble  ideas  and 
apprehensions  of  the  organic  economy  of  nature.  The 
terms  natnial  and  supematunl  server  in  tut,  only  to 
express  the  llmHatlone  and  impeffectlons  of  human 
knowledge.  The  noted  case  of  the  abb£  B^cheran, 
though  it  was  so  confldentiy  appealed  to  by  the  Jan- 
senist  agitators,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  sober  and 
rational  criticism.  Throughout  the  year  17S1  the  fer- 
ment continued  to  increase.  One  case  produced  an 
extraordinary  eeniatioo  t  that  of  a  woman  who,  being 
fat  sound  health,  pretended  to  be  paralytic,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  MMard  in  a  sfMt  of  mocking  incredu- 
lity. Her  folly  was  promptly  punished;  she  was 
struck  with  real  paralysis  of  the  whole  of  the  right 
side,  and  was  carried  away  on  a  Utter  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  in  the  midst  of  an  excited  crowd,  who  proclaimed 
this  novel  portent  through  the  streets.  The  proc^ 
verbal  recctding  the  event  was  signed  by  twenty-six 
persons  of  established  oredlt  In  various  sections  if  ao- 
clety,  including  magtstrates  t^the  Pariiamentand  can- 
ons of  Notre  Dame.  Individuals  of  high  rank  were 
to  be  seen  fh)m  time  to  time  among  the  throng  of  de- 
vout suppliants  at  the  shrine  of  the  Janseniet  sslnt — 
the  princess-dowager  of  Conti.  the  marquis  de  Legale, 
the  vicomte  de  Nesmond.  the  chevalier  Folard  (a  Itt- 
enry  writer  of  oonriderablo  reputation),  the  historian 
RoUin,  and  a  counclllw  of  the  Parllanent  named  Carri 
da  Uontgiron.  The  last-named  personage  received, 
according  to  his  own  accoont,  a  most  memorable  rec- 
ompense for  his  assiduous  pilgrimages  to  St.  ]ll£dard. 
He  was  converted,  by  an  Inscrutable  and  irresistible 
impulse,  from  the  extreme  of  scepticism  to  a  profound 
acceptance  of  the  whole  cycle  of  Catholic  belief.  Hont- 
gdnn  recorded  bis  own  experience,  together  with  bis 
convictions  ofthe  truth  of  the  mlnclw,and  the  giounda 
on  wbldi  he  fbnnedtbeni,  in  a  quarto  volume,  entitled 
La  virM  fieM  mradea  operit  par  rmterettnom  de  M.de 
Paris.  He  was  imprudent  enough  to  present  this 
work  to  Louis  XV,  wherenpon  a  lettrt  de  cachet  con- 
signed him  to  the  Bastiie ;  and,  after  being  transferred 
from  one  place  of  confinement  to  anothw,  he  ended  his 
days  a  priaouw  in  the  citadel  of  Valence.  The  con- 
vulalontet  movement  thus  ran  its  course  through  va- 
rious stages,  until  it  reached  an  ultimate  development 
of  undisguised  indecency,  immorality,  and  impie^. 
At  this  point  it  was  obviously  impossible  that  It  could 
be  any  longer  defended  or  countenanced  by  men  of 
respectable  character ;  and  the  leading  Jansenists  were 
according  compelled  to  repudiate  all  connection  with 
It,  both  for  tbenselvee  and  fbr  tbrir  causa.  Bishops 
Colbert,  Caylus,  and  Soanen  had  declared  in  £ivor  of 
the  earlier  manifestations ;  but  with  regard  to  the  ab- 
surdities and  excesses  which  foUmred  tbsgr  used  the 


language  of  unquaUfied  condemnatloa.  Tlw  most  is- 
fluential  of  the  appellant  clergy  took  the  lame  Um; 
the  Aunons  Dugnet,  JerAme  Besoigne,  author  of  Ot 
HiMoin  de  PorURoitd,  Boatrier,  Ddan,  D'AafeU,  Fs- 
titpied,  and  othoa,  aameetly  reprobated  the  pnTalDag 
mania,  and  deprecated  the  obloquy  which  it  brought 
npon  their  party.  Petit[Hed,  a  veteran  ooDtrover^ 
ist  of  well-known  ability,  drew  up  in  1736  a  coosults. 
tion,  which  was  signed  by  thirty  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
twnne,  to  serve  aa  a  public  manifesto  of  their  senti- 
ments at  thia  criaia.  Tbeae  divines  acdemnly  dctdsd 
that  the  oonvuMou  wen  die  work  of  Qod,  and  de- 
clared them  to  be  more  probably  a  device  of  Satan. 
It  was  madness,  they  s^d,  fanaticism,  scandal,  Uas- 
pbemy,  to  attribute  to  God  what  could  not  poadbly 
proceed  from  him.  A  reply  was  immediately  pat 
forth  on  behalf  of  the  convulrimista,  who  taunted  tht 
doctors  with  deserting  tbdr  colors  and  betnsying  tbeit 
coBvlotiona.  "Tbw^  standing  on  the  smdo  fbotiag 
with  them  In  pinnt  trf  prindple,  they  now  aongbt  to 
deprive  them  of  the  most  cogMit  proofo  and  argnBOtt 
whereby  those  pHildples  were  ertabliabed ;  aft«r  hav- 
ing furnished  them  with  arms,  tfaey  bad  cut  away  tnm 
them  the  vantage-ground  on  which  they  hoped  to  ooo- 
fonnd  their  enemies  and  win  the  battle."  The  ap- 
pellants were  thus  divided  against  themselves;  the 
learned,  the  ri^it-mindad,  the  moderate  foond  it  aee- 
easaty  to  stand  aloof  fmm  the  thorong^t-paced  entha- 
siasts,  drawing  a  broad  distinction  between  diHerent 
epochs  of  the  same  movement  Some  miracles  they 
accepted  as  authentic,  others  they  branded  as  dels- 
sions  of  the  devil.  The  public  did  not  fail  to  animad- 
vert on  the  inconsistency ;  and  the  general  rcaslt  was 
to  cast  discredit  and  ildicnle  upon  tite  syatem  which 
bad  given  birth  to  the  tbanmatorgk  dnlma.  The 
govemntent  of  France,  which  had  shown  axemplary 
forbeannce  whh  this  strange  outinuvt  of  Iknatical  de- 
lusion, was  at  length  obliged  to  pot  a  stop  to  the  deerp- 
tions  by  closing  the  church- vard  of  St.  MMard,  in  whitji 
the  bones  of  Franfois  de  Paris  rest.  It  was  walled  up 
in  Jannary,  1733.  Piiis  is  the  author  of  aevctal  eem- 
mentaries  on  the  New  Testament.  They  wctp  pah- 
lisbed  after  his  death.  See  Jarvis,  HitL  ofOe  OmnA 
t^Fremet,  vol.  il,  diap.  vlii ;  Jptemal  vfSaeni  LUtr- 
ature,  xxvlli,  71  sq.    See  jAirsEiciSTa.    (L.  B.) 

Parla,  Matthew,  an  English  Bewdictinc  mcok  »f 
tbe  Middle  Age^  noted  as  the  best  latin  chnmieW  of 
the  18th  century,  was  boro  about  1195l    Be  joined  the 
order  at  St  Albans  in  1217.    He  was  soon  markod  as 
a  man  of  the  highest  character,  and  distingaished  as  a 
mnucian,  poet,  orator,  theologian,  pnnter,  and  aidutcct. 
His  practical  talents  were  turned  to  the  lefatmatioa  «f 
monastic  discipline,  on  which  account  he  was  sent  » 
Korwsy  by  the  pope.    After  bis  return  to  Eiiglsnd 
Matthew  Paris  stood  high  In  the  faror  d'  king  Heary 
III,  who  used  to  converse  with  bim  in  the  moat  UaStr 
manner,  and  who  derived  rn*m  him  much  Uttorieal 
information.   I^uis  had  besides  a  large  naaber  of  in- 
fluential fHend^  and  a  wide  efaida  of  aeqaalntaBeta 
among  tbe  cletgy.   AAcr  the  departure  of  Roger  of 
Wendover,  in  1286,  Paris  was  chosen  to  succeed  bin  aa 
Annalist  of  the  moatstery.   A  man  of  his  marked  poob- 
ity  could  not  be  expected  to  discharge  this  duty  in  arr 
polilic  spirit,  and  he  reproved  vice  without  dirtinciin 
of  peTsons,  and  did  not  even  wpm  the  EngUsh  cuoit  it- 
self; at  the  same  time  he  showed  a  hearty  aftctiea  Ar 
his  country  in  maintaining  its  privil^es  against  the 
cmachments  of  tbe  pope  and  bis  creatures  and  oAran^ 
who  plied  all  their  engines  to  destroy  and  abohdt  iheK- 
Of  this  we  have  a  dear  tboogh  unwilling  evidence  ia 
BaroniuB,  who  obeer\'es  that  Matthew  Parts  iwb«- 
Btrated  with  too  sharp  and  bitur  a  qnrit  againx  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  that,  except  in  this  paitiwJsr  otdr, 
his  history  was  an  incomparable  prodnetino.  But  if  A 
did  not  find  hearty  reo<  gniUon  among  his  learned  eoif- 
Ugioniata,  the  people  did  not  withhold  their  appn)bat)»a« 
and  as  Cur  down  aM|M^^  «Cll>lJ(^^toi« 
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men  pointed  with  pride  to  this  the  most  oonridente  and 
tnutiroctl^  Latiii  cbmoider.  Thia  irorit  is  eotltled 
/Kitorta  Jf(|fli>r,utdooiuistaoftwoptftsi  ttie8fst,ftoin 
tb«  cieation  of  the  wmM  to  William  tbeConqnerDr;  the 
second,  from  that  king's  reign  to  ISidO.  He  carried  on 
this  history  afterwards  to  the  year  of  his  death  in  1256. 
Kisbaoger,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St  Albans,  con- 
tinued it  to  1372  or  1278,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Henry 
IIL  Fuia  made  an  abridgnMnt  of  his  own  w<^,  which 
he  eotittod  Bbloria  Mm>r.  The  H&  of  Uiis  worii  is 
in  the  British  Mnsenm.  He  also  published  some  other 
pieces  expUoaiory  of  his  HtMloria  Mqjor.  An  acooant 
of  these  papers  may  be  seen  in  Baile.  The  first  edition 
of  the  HiHoria  Major  was  published  at  London  by 
archbishop  Parker  in  1671,  and  was  reproduced  at  Zu- 
rich in  1606;  later  and  more  complete  ediMoos  are  those 
of  London  in  1640-41,  and  in  1684.  An  Eo^ish  trans- 
lation was  poblMtcd  in  Bobn's  Aatiqnariau  Ulmry. 
Matthew  Fkris  ^ed  in  1269.  See  Iiiett^  Ecdea.  Hiat. 
EagUmdi  Burton,  (X  HiA  <(fEiif^tmi,   (J.  H.  W.) 

Pariih  la  now  generalty  used  to  designate  a  certain 
extent  of  territory  in  city  or  c«antry,  widi  its  church 
and  chorcb  equipments.  The  word  is  from  the  Greek 
irapoacia,  which  signifies  kabUation,  aojoummff,  or  liv- 
ing a«  a  strsnger  or  inmate ;  for  so  it  is  used  smong  the 
flBiMnr^l  Greek  writei&  The  Septusgiot  translates  the 
Hebrew  word  "il,  a  foreifftia;  by  irapoiKOQ  (Gen.  xv, 
13,  etc),  and  the  word  "liao,  a  dioeUuiff-piace.  by  irapot- 
jn'a  (Psa.  cxix,  64).  The  primitive  Christians  seem  to 
bave  obtained  the  word  from  the  Jewsk  These  were  in 
the  habit  <^  ealUag  summers  at  a  todtlf—i.  c.  Jews 
who  had  come  horn  ibreign  parta  and  aataUiihed  them- 
selves dtber  in  a  synagogue  of  their  own  or  a  tempo- 
rary place  of  worship — the  irafiouaa.  At  the  beginning 
of  Christianity  its  adherents  were  very  much  in  the 
conditim  of  these  Jewish  sojourners.  The  primitive 
Christisns  lived,  as  we  know,  in  a  retired  condition, 
sequestered  from  the  world,  and  little  mixing  with  its 
affairs.  For  this  reason  St.  Peter  addresses  them  wc 
wapoif€U{,  et&t ibtmgtn  md piljpim/'  (1  Pet.  ii, 
11).  This  nnmber  of  strai^erB  in  the  heathen  ckies 
was  called  the  xopoun'o,  over  which  there  was  set,  by 
apostolical  aothorUy,  a  Irisbop,  a  irpofVTu^,  ■  cAasaa,  an 
inapector,  or  a  ro$k  eoful,  a  head  of  the  congregation ; 
all  which  names  denoted  the  episcopal  authority,  and 
which  in  a  little  time  centred  in  the  one  most  asual 
name  of  trivKiywoe,  or  bishop,  as  is  plainly  seen  by  the 
I^piatian  epistles.  Thus  the  Jwimmroc  «nd  irapoueia 
becamerelative  terms;  be  that  had  the  snperintandency 
of  the  oongr^ation,  whether  one  or  more,  was  called 
the  bishop,  and  the  congregatioa  under  hie  care  was 
called  the  raptutist.  Hence^  in  the  eariiest  days  of 
the  Greek  Chureh,  the  word  wapmicia  was  used  to  sig- 
nify what  we  now  call  a  dioent and  thus,  in  the  apos- 
tolic csDoofl,  a  bishop  that  leaves  bis  diocese  for  an- 
other is  to  be  reduced  to  Uy-eonmnnion.  Howe  it 
is  laid,  *«  The  bishop  of  the  diocsesa  of  Aloandrla  de- 
parted this  Ufe."  Aod  again,  **  the  glory  of  the  ^ooeae 
of  Casaarea."  The  Latins  toolc  up  the  same  way  of  ex- 
pression, from  the  Greek,  denoting  a  diocese  by  die 
word  TKirvaUa,  which  mode  of  expresHon  lasted  until 
after  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  when  the  word  parochia  irignlflad  a  lUooese,  the 
word  dioouu  signified  a  parish.  So  in  the  Coaneil  of 
Agatha, preabgter  dam  dfooeiM  £ese^  "while  the  pres- 
byter is  in  poosesriim  «rf  bis  lirii^"  And  in  the  third 
Council  of  Orleans,  dioeaii  is  the  same  with  baaUiea,  a 
parish  church. 

The  distribution  into  ^Mtrjiilef  appears  to  ha  oompam- 
tivdy  naodein.  Oii^inlly  all  the  dergy  wen  (in  the 
ofunion  of  the  £pisoo|Mlian  chnndtea)  but  coadJotMS  of 
the  bishop,  and  served  in  his  chnreb,  at  which  all  the 
faithfhl  assembled.  Neoemity,  no  dwAt,  and  conven- 
ience gave  rise  to  the  diviiion  of  parishes;  for  when 
the  number  of  believers  so  increased  in  large  and  pop- 
ulous cities  that  a  single  church  could  not  can  for 
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dient,  there  was  a  aeoeasity  of  erecting  other  ch arches. 
At  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Bome,  a  number  of 
mina  ehorehea  wen  opened,  which  were  served  the 
clergy,  at  tnl  not  permuently  attached  to  them,  but 
sent  frinn  the  prindpal  or  bishop's  church,  and  in  prog- 
ress (rf  time  permanently  fixed  in  the  charge.  The  city 
of  Rome  had  iU>ove  forty  such  churches^  then  called 
titvli  (q.  v.),  before  the  end  of  the  8d  century.  In 
France  the  Coundl  of  Tuaon  qwaka  of  country  pariabea 
in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  In  England  we 
have  not  so  early  an  account  of  them,  because  the  rec- 
ords we  have  remaining  of  the  ancient  British  Church 
make  no  mention  of  paiisbea.  Dugdale  and  orhent 
thuik  Uonorius,  the  fifth  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
divided  so  much  tS  the  nation  as  was  converted  into 
parishes  about  the  year  640;  bat  othetanndeistand  this 
division  rather  of  fiooeaea  than  parishes  In  England 
tbe  first  legidation  on  the  subject  occurs  in  the  laws  of 
Edgar,  about  970.  Tbe  parochial  divinon  of  districts 
seems  in  great  measnn  to  have  followed  the  civil  difr- 
tributloo  into  manors,  or  other  feudal  divisions  of  terri- 
tory; and  it  is  probable  that  U  is  to  the  same  state  of 
thfaigs  the  English  owe  tbe  practice  of  lay  patronage, 
tbe  priest  officiating  in  a  manorial  chureh  being  choewi, 
with  tbe  Uabop's  consent,  by  the  lord  itf  the  manor. 
The  parochial  revenue,  however,  by  no  means  fidlowfld 
the  same  rules  which  now  prevdL  Settlement  in  a 
■parish,  whether  in  city  or  country,  did  not  immediately 
entitle  a  man  to  the  revenue  arising  from  that  cure, 
whether  in  tithes, oUations, or  any  other  kind;  for  an- 
ciently all  Church  revenues  were  delivered  into  tbe 
common  stock  of  the  bishop's  church,  whence,  by  direc- 
tion and  approbation  of  the  tnshop,  a  monthly  or  annual 
divirim  was  made  among  the  clergy  under  his  Jnrlsdic^ 
tioo.  At  Constantinople  no  parish  church  had  any  ap- 
propriated revenues  till  tbe  middle  of  the  5th  century. 
In  the  Western  Church,  particularly  in  Spain,  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  the  Ushope  and  dty 
sliU  had  thdr  revenues  out  of  a  common  fund.  Sm 
Mbnsa.  But  the  country  clergy  were  upmi  a  different 
footing;  and  fnm  this  Ume  we  may  date  tbe  ajqmpri- 
ation  of  revenues  in  Spsin  to  the  ooontiy  parochial 
churches.  In  0«nnany  and  France  the  revenues  of  tbe 
psTDchisI  churahes  seem  to  have  continued  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishops  some  agea  longer.  Brougbton  says: 
"  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  bishops  had  their  portion 
of  the  eccleriaatical  revenues  with  the  parochial  clergy 
for  a  conriderable  time  after  tbe  first  settlement  of  par- 
ishes; for  they  suppose  tbst  originally  the  bishop's  ca- 
thedral was  the  only  diurch  in  a  diocese  from  whence 
itinerant  or  oeesriooal  preachers  were  sent  to  convert 
the  country  people,  who  for  some  time  resorted  to  the 
cathedral  for  divine  worship.  Afterwards,  by  d^^rees, 
other  churches  were  built  for  the  convenience  of  such 
as  were  at  Coo  great  a  distance  from  the  cathedral,  some 
by  the  liberally  of  the  peoi^  themselves,  others  by  the 
Uahopa,  and  otben  by  tbe  Saxon  Ui^;  bnt  cbieOytbe 
lords  <tf  manors  wen  tbe  great  instruments  in  this  work 
of  founding  pariah  churcheai  The  bishops  seem  volun- 
tarily to  have  relinquished  their  title  to  parochial  reve- 
nues, though  whether  they  made  any  canon  about  it 
is  uncertain."  At  first,  all  ecdedastical  income,  firom 
whatever  district,  was  carried  into  a  common  fund, 
which  was  placed  at  the  diqxtaal  of  tbe  btehtqt,  and  was 
generally  divided  into  four  parts — for  the  bishop,  for  the 
cIb^,  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  Chureh.  By  degrees, 
however,  beginning  first  with  the  rural  parishes,  and  ul- 
timately extending  to  those  of  tbe  cities,  the  parochial 
revenues  were  placed  at  the  dispoaol  of  the  parish  dergy 
(subject  to  the  same  general  threefold  division,  for  the 
dergy,  for  the  poor,  and  fbr  the  Chureh) ;  and  in  some 
places  an  abusive  daim,  which  waa  early  reprobated, 
arose  upon  the  part  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  a  portion 
of  tbe  revenue.  Properiy,  a  parish  baa  bat  me  church ; 
hut  when  the  district  is  sxtansive,  one  or  more  minor 
(awmtnat)  churches,  lometiiiMS  calto^'*chapeb  of  ease," 
are  permitted.  ^-^^.^^^^  GoOglC 
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"In  the  bnr  of  En^Mid,  a  pnriab  to  an  in^ortntt 
st^iririon  of  the  coontry  for  porpOMt  of  load  aelf- 
gorerameot,  nmt  of  the  local  laUs  sod  Uxe«  boog 
confined  mthin  that  area,  and  to  a  certain  extent  self- 
inpoMd  by  the  parties  who  pay  them.  The  origin  of 
the  diraion  of  England  into  parishea  ii  not  very  deariy 
aMactalned  by  the  aulhoritiet.  Some  hare  ateerted 
that  Um  dirUoD  bad  an  eederiairical  origin,  and  that  a 
parish  was  nciely  a  diKrict  wffleient  for  one  priest  to 
attend  to.  But  others  bave  asserted  that  paiishes  had 
a  civil  ori^n  long  anterior  to  eoclesiaBlical  distinctions, 
advaiitat^  being  merely  taken  to  ingraft  these  on  so 
convenirat  an  existing  subdivision  of  the  country ;  and 
that  a  parish  was  a  nibdivieion  of  the  ancient  hundred, 
known  as  a  vilt  w  town,  and  through  Ha  machinery  the 
puUic  taxes  were  snciently  otdkcted.  Hobart  fixes  the 
dale  of  the  institution  of  dvil  parishes  in  1179,  and  bis 
account  has  been  generally  followed.  Unch  difficulty 
has  occaMonally  arisen  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  par- 
ishes. BUckatone  says  the  boundaries  of  parishes  were 
originally  ascertained  by  those  of  manors,  and  that  it 
very  seldom  happened  that  a  manor  extended  itself 
over  mote  parishes  than  one,  though  there  were  often 
many  maiion  in  mm  pariah.  NevertbeleH,  the  boun- 
daries of  parishes  are  often  intermixed,  wbidi  Black- 
stone  accounts  for  by  the  practice  of  the  lords  of  adjoin- 
ing manors  obliging  iheir  tenanta  to  appropriate  their 
tithes  towards  the  officiating  minist«  of  the  chureb, 
which  was  built  for  the  wh^  Even  in  the  present 
day  these  boundaries  often  give  rise  to  Utigatioii,  and 
the  courts  have  always  decided  the  question  according 
to  the  proof  of  custom.  This  custom  is  chiefly  estab- 
liibed  1^  the  ancient  practice  of  perambulating  the 
parish  in  Rogstion-week  in  each  year.  See  Perambu- 
lation. There  are  some  places  as  to  which  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  they  are  parishes  or  not,  and  hence  it  has 
tieen  usual  to  call  them  reputed  parishes.  There  are 
also  places  called  extra-parochial  places,  which  do  not 
belong  to  any  pariah,  such  as  ibrest  and  abbey  laitda. 
In  these  cases  the  persons  inhabiting  were  not  subject 
to  the  usual  parochial  rates  and  taxes,  and  other  ind- 
dents  of  parochial  life.  But  in  1857  a  statute  was  passed 
which  put  extra-parochial  places  upon  a  rimilar  footing 
to  parishes,  by  giving  power  to  justices,  and  in  some 
cases  to  the  Poor-law  Board,  to  annex  them  to  atyoin- 
ing  parishes,  after  which  th^  are  dealt  with  in  mnch 
the  Mme  way  as  other  places.  One  ofthe  chief  charac- 
teristics of  a  parish  is  that  there  is  a  parish  church,  and 
an  incumbent  and  churchwardens  attached  to  it,  and  by 
this  machinery  the  spiritnal  wants  of  the  parishiMieis 
are  attended  to.  These  several  parish  churches,  aod 
the  endowmenla  connected  therewith,  belong  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  to  the  nation,  and  the  incumbents  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  amena- 
ble to  the  disi^ine  of  the  bishops  and  the  spiritual 
courts.  The  private  patronage,  or  right  of  presenting  a 
clergyman  to  an  incumbency,  is  technically  called  an 
advowson,  and  is  generally  held  by  an  individual  as  a 
salable  property,  having  a  market  value.  The  patron 
has  an  absolute  right  (quite  irrespective  of  tbe  wishes 
of  the  parishioneTB)  to  present  a  clerk  or  ordained  priest 
of  the  Church  of  En^taad  to  a  vaoant  benefloe,  atHl  it  is 
for  tbe  bishop  to  see  to  bis  qualifications.  The  bishop 
is  the  sde  judge  of  these  qualifications,  and  if  he  ap- 
proves of  them,  the  clerk  or  priest  is  instituted  and  in- 
ducted into  the  benefice,  which  ceremony  completes  his 
legal  title  to  the  fruiu  ofthe  t>enefice.  The  incumbents 
of  parish  churches  are  called  rectors,  or  vicars,  or  per- 
pebiat  curates,  the  distinction  being  chiefly  Anuided  on 
the  sut«  of  the  tithes.  When  the  benefice  is  full,  then 
the  freehold  of  the  church  vests  in  tbe  rector  or  parson, 
and  so  does  the  chureh-yard ;  but  he  holds  these  only  as 
a  trustee  for  the  use  ofthe  parishioneTB.  Therearecertain 
duties  which  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  church  is  bound 
by  law  to  perform  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  parishioners.  He 
is  bound,  at  a  general  rale,  to  ledde  in  the  parish,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  administer  the  rites  of  the  Church  to  them. 


Tbe  first  duty  of  the  fawnnbcnt  b  to  pes  fas  ai  piiMir 
worsbip  in  the  parish  church  every  Sunday,  •ceordiBg 
to  the  form  prcacribed  by  the  Book  of  Commoa  Prvyer. 
which  ia  part  of  the  statute-law  of  England.  Be  ■nuc 
adhere  strictly  to  tbe  forms  snd  cemnoaies,  and  even  ts 
the  dress  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Commoa  Prayer  aad 
CaooDS.  The  iDeunbent  is  also  boand  to  bapiise  the 
children  of  all  the  patishtooera,  and  to  adminiater  the 
rite  t^  the  Lmd's  Supper  to  the  parisiuooeia  sac  let* 
than  three  times  each  year.  The  iocniDbent  is  aim 
bound  to  allow  tbe  parishioners  to  be  buried  in  the 
church-yard  of  the  parish,  if  there  is  accoanaodatm, 
and  to  read  tbe  buiial-eervice  at  each  iotcnncot.  Be 
is  also  boond  to  marry  tbe  parisbtoacfs  on  tbeir  teoder- 
ing  themaelvca,and  oooiplying  with  tbe  marrii^  acn, 
within  the  parish  cburdi  and  during  canoirical  bmm, 
and  it  Is  said  he  is  liable  to  an  action  of  damages  if  he 
refuse.  In  respect  to  burials  and  marriagca,  certain  fsei 
are  tirequenily  payaUe  by  cnstmn ;  but  unless  sack  a 
custom  exists,  no  fee  is  exigible  for  performance  of  the«e 
duties.  In  many  cases,  where  one  church  had  becetK 
insufficient  for  the  increased  p(^>ulalion,  the  old  parish 
has  been  subdivided  under  tbe  Cbureh  »"i"«"g  Acts, 
the  first  of  which  was  passed  ia  18J8,  into  two  or  noie 
ecclesiastical  distrieU  or  parisbea,  for  each  of  which  a 
new  church  was  built,  uid  an  incumbent  appoimed. 
The  incumbents  in  these  eodenastical  parishes  have 
generally  been  provided  for  by  the  incumbent  of  the 
motfaer-parish  vt  by  voluntary  beneAwtors^  and  by  the 
aid  of  pew^ent^  But  Ibcae  ecdeeiastkal  pnrialM^  so 
br  as  the  poor  and  other  seealar  purposea  are  coneenKd. 
make  no  change  in  tbe  old  law.  Aootber  incMeat  of 
tbe  parish  cbureh  is  that  then  mast  be  churcfawardqis 
appointed  annually,  who  are  accordingly  leadii^  pmm- 
chial  officers,  and  whoee  duty  is  partly  rrrlf  siawii  al  and 
partly  civil  Their  civil  duties  consist  chiedy^  in  this, 
that  they  most  join  the  overaeen  in  many  of  the  dories 
arising  out  of  the  management  of  tbe  poor,  and  incMca* 
tal  dutiea  imposed  1^  statnte.  Bat  thefr  priiaary  daiy 
is  to  attend  to  tbe  rep^  and  godd  order  of  the  fabric 
of  tbe  church.  Tbe  common  law  requires  that  then 
should  be  two  churchwardens,  one  of  whom  ia  appooiled 
by  the  incumbent,  and  the  other  is  ehoeen  hy  the  parish- 
ionera  in  vestry  assembled,  but  sometintes  Uiis  role  ii 
varied  by  a  local  custom.  The  appointmeat  and  elec- 
tion take  place  in  Easter-week  at  each  year.  In  elect- 
ing the  people's  churcbwatden  there  is  trftcn  maA  locd 
excitement,andit  is  common  to  poll  tbe  parish,  all  time 
who  pay  poor-rates  bdng  entitled  to  vote,  the  number 
of  votes  varying  according  to  tbe  rent,  hot  do  penoa 
having  more  than  nx  votes.  See  CHUscuwABnB3c& 
The  next  most  important  Inriness  connected  with  the 
parish  is  that  wbidi  cdnoems  the  pow,  tbe  leading 
principle  being  that  each  parish  is  bound  to  pay  the 
expense  of  relievii^  its  own  poor.  Another  importaBt 
feature  of  tiie  parish  is  that  all  the  bigbwaya  withia 
the  parish  must  be  kept  in  repair  by  tbe  pariah,  i  e.  by 
the  inhabitants  who  are  rated  to  the  poor.  The  abora 
duties  in  reference  to  the  parish  chureb,  the  poor,  and 
the  highways  are  the  leading  duties  attacbii^  to  the 
parish  as  a  parish ;  but  over  and  above  tbeae,  auaiy 
misceilaneooB  duties  have  baoi  inpoied  on  the  paririi 
officers,  particulariy  on  the  oveiaeeia  and  drardnrw- 
dens.  In  nearly  all  cases  where  tbe  parish,  as  a  parnh, 
is  required  to  act,  the  mode  in  which  it  doea  so  is  by 
tbe  machinery  of  a  veatry.  A  vestry  is  a  meeting  of 
all  tbe  inhabitant  householders  rated  to  tbe  poor.  !: 
is  called  by  the  chnrdiwardens,  and  all  qneattons  ate 
put  to  the  vote.  Any  rate-payer  who  Ihinka  the  mi^ 
jority  of  those  present  do  not  represent  the  m^otky 
of  the  whole  parishioners  is  entitled  to  demand  a  poD. 
At  these  meetings  great  exdtement  often  prevails,  es- 
pecially in  meetings  reflecting  cbnrch-ntea,  Whei^ 
ever  a  parish  improvement  is  found  to  be  dettrahle,  the 
vestry  msy  meet  and  decide  whether  it  is  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  in  which  case  they  have  powers  of  rarhiK 
themselves  for  tbe  expense.  ,  Si»b  is  the,  case  as  to  the 
Uigr.izGd  Dy  V-jtJ02^rt 
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BBUMiahmcnt  of  baths  wid  wasfa-hooM*,  watching  and 
ligtatiii^  Rcturoe  an  nwdeofalt  parish  and  local  rates 
to  Puluunent  ev«ry  year.  The  parish  propertjr,  except 
the  goods  of  the  puiah  ehmcb,  which  are  vested  in  the 
ehmchwanlaii,  it  veated  in  the  oveneers,  who  hold  and 
Diaiuige  the  same,  reqolring  the  ennsent  of  the  Poor-law 
Board  in  order  to  sell  iL  Of  laie  a  statute  has  au- 
thorized benefactors  to  dedicate  greens  or  i^aygronnds 
to  the  inhalutanto  of  pariabea  thnmgb  the  intervention 
of  trustees."— ChaaU>era; 

In  Scotland  the  diviuon  into  parishes  has  existed 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  and  U  recognised  far  cer- 
taitt  civil  purposes  relative  to  taxation  aud  otherwise, 
ma  well  as  for  purposes  purely  ecclesiastical.  The  Court 
of  Seamon,  acting  as  the  commission  of  teinda,  may  ^nite 
two  or  more  parishes  into  one;  or  may  divide  a  parish, 
or  dis}<Ho  put  at  it,  with  consent  of  the  heritors  (or 
landboUert)  of  s  nu^  part  of  the  valuation ;  or  qwrt 
from  their  emaent,  u  It  be  shown  that  there  is  within 
the  disjoined  part  a  suffident  place  of  wonbip,  and  if 
the  titolars  of  (einds,  or  others  who  have  to  pay  no  leas 
than  three  fourths  of  the  additional  stipend,  do  not  ob- 
ject. By  act  7  and  8  Vict,  c  44,  any  district  where 
there  is  an  endowed  church  may  he  erected  into  a  par* 
iah  yitoeul  taerOj  for  such  pnrpoaefl  as  are  purely  eccle- 
siastical. Endowed  Gaelic  congregations  in  the  large 
towns  of  the  Lowlands  may  similarly  be  erected  into 
pariahea  quoad  tacra.  The  principal  application  of  the 
parochial  division  for  civil  purposes  relates  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  poor-law.  Under  the  old  system  the  ad- 
mtDiBtrstocBofthe  pooivUw  were  the  kirl^-session  in  coun- 
ty parishes,  and  the  magistrates,  or  certain  managers  s^ 
lected  by  tbeos,  in  burgbal  parishes.  The  act  8  and  9  Vict, 
e.  88,  which  remodelled  the  poorjaw  of  Sootland,  retain- 
ed the  old  administrative  body  so  long  as  there  was  no 
aaseasnient;  but, on  a  parish  being  assessed, substituted 
for  it  a  newone,oonBtBting  in  rural  parishes  of  the  own- 
ers of  heritable  property  of  £20  yearly  value,  of  the 
magistrates  of  any  royal  burgh  within  the  bounds,  of 
the  kiifc  Bceeion,  a  certain  number  of  members  chosen 
the  penons  assessed;  and  in  bnrgbal  parishes  of 
mora  bets,  not  exceeding  thirty,  chosen  by  the  persons 
asseased,  four  members  named  by  the  magistrates,  and 
not  above  four  by  the  kiric-session  or  atmioim.  The 
Board  of  Supervision  may  unite  two  or  more  parishes 
into  a  combination  for  poor-law  purposes.  There  is  not 
the  same  extensive  machineir  for  parochial  self-gov- 
emoient  that  exiMa  in  England.  The  harden  of  taj^ 
porting  the  hbrie  of  the  church  GUIs  on  the  heritors, , 
and  thne  an  no  efaurchwardens.  Highways  are  nut 
lefMinble  by  the  parish,  and  there  are  uo  elections  of 
nurvwyon  or  way-wardens.  The  meeting  of  the  inhsb- 
itenta  in  vestry,  which  so  often  takes  place  in  England, 
is  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  hence  the  rate-payers  do 
not  Interest  themselves  so  much  in  local  affairs.  Many 
of  tbe  duties  which  in  England  are  dischai^ed  by  pa- 
rochial offloei^  are  in  Scotland  discharged  the  sber- 
iff-dedc,  a  county  oAeer.  In  Sootland  there  is  s  school 
in  every  parish,  while  in  England  tbe  parochial  school 
ia  nnknown.   See  Pabish-Soioou 

In  Ireland  the  parish  system  has  undergone  conrid- 
erable  modification.  It  is  in  its  present  condition  far 
more  liberal  than  the  Churoh  at  England  parochial  ays- 
tem,  and  may  be  lairiy  pronounced  republican  in  char- 
acta.  There  is,  first,  in  each  dtocene  a  committee  of 
"  pemnage"  or  appointmnt,  eonusting  of  the  bishop, 
with  two  derieal  and  one  lay  member,  elected  b\'  the 
Diocesan  Synod.  Then  in  each  parish  the  parishioners, 
who  must  be  membeis  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  elect 
three  lay  oommanicants  to  be  nomiiiaton  for  the  par- 
ish. When  a  vacancy  occora,  these  two  bodies  form  a 
Board  of  Nomination,  in  which  the  diocese,  in  its  three 
afdm,  tHSfaop,  preabyters,  and  laymen,  ud  the  parish, 
are  both  GUily  represented.  TIm  bishop  is  ex  o^Eew 
president,  and  has  both  an  ordinary  and  a  casting  vote. 
Provision  ia  made  for  fiDing  vacancies  in  both  branches 
of  tins  board..  If  the  bishop  riUNild  not  be  satisfied  with 


the  fitneai  of  the  clergyman  so  nominated,  be  may  de- 
dine  to  institute;  bat,  if  required,  must  give  him  his 
reasons  in  writing.  Provision  is  also  made  for  an  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  the  clergyman  so  rejected.  If  no  oofo- 
ination  is  made  to  the  iMsfaop  in  three  months  after  a 
vacancy,  tbe  apptHntment  lapses  to  tbe  bishop.  If  the 
nominators  of  any  cure  shall  ugnify  to  the  tnshop,  in 
writing,  their  desire  to  leave  the  nomination  to  him,  he 
may  iostitate  any  duly  qualified  clergyman  whom  he 
may  think  lit,  A  clergyman  resigning  cannot  with* 
draw  from  the  duties  of  hie  cure  until  bis  resignstion 
has  been  accepted  and  n^fistered  by  the  bishop  aud 
notified  to  the  churchwardens.  Nor  cau  an  incumbent 
be  removed  without  his  own  consent,  unless  upon  the 
decision  of  a  competent  tribunal.  These  regulations 
seem  fairly  to  connder  the  rights  of  all  parties.  A 
parish  cannot  be  kept  vacant  by  its  own  pervenity  or 
ne^igenoe^  nor  any  loyal  parish  unduly  obatnieted  in 
its  choice^  A  deigynum  is  not  to  be  dismissed  with- 
out canonical  cause,  and  iyy  authority,  nor  yet  to  )w  tlb- 
truded  upon  an  unwilling  people,  Tbe  bisht^'s  ulti- 
nuUe  responnbility  and  prerogative  is  re«^;iused,  and 
a  fair  opportunity  given  to  keep  the  ckrgy  employed, 
and  to  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  places  There  is 
besides  a  general  sustentation  fund,  which  is  to  beeome 
the  cluef  support  of  the  Gtorgy.aad  ia  intended  to  give 
to  the  ministiy  an  inoome  irreiqieetive  of  empioynxBt, 
so  that  Gongr^lionB  may  not  at  their  win  withhold 
the  pastor's  salary. 

In  the  United  States  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
adheres  to  the  parish  idea.  Tbe  whole  of  each  diocese 
is  divided  into  parishes,  and  tbe  spiritual  wants  of  each 
geographical  parish  are  confided  to  the  local  Cbnich 
and  its  pastor.  But  the  pariah  ia  of  course  purdy  eo- 
deaiasdcaL  There  were,  however,  in  our  odonial  days 
parishes  set  olTand  named  the  dvil  authority.  Th«e 
existed  in  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Haryhmd,  al- 
most coevd  with  their  settlement  as  colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  We  find  notices  of  such  paiiabee  in  Virginia 
as  tai  back  aa  1629,  in  Maryland  in  1692,  in  South  Car- 
olina in  1708,  created  such  by  acts  of  Uie  colonial  as> 
semUies;  When  the  <3iurch  was,  in  process  of  time, 
established  in  any  of  these  dvil  parishes^  the  ecclesi- 
astical was  made  coextensive  with  tbe  colonial  parish. 
The  power  to  divide  the»e  parisfaes  is  acknowledged  to 
reside  in  the  Diocesan  ConreuUons;  and  in  several  di- 
oceses (e.  g.  Virginia  and  Maryland)  they  have  legis- 
lated Adly  on  the  subject  Most  of  the  Epiact^  pat^ 
ishea  however  are  of  the  second  class  named,  uid  rim- 
ply  mean  the  congregation  statedly  woidiipping  in  any 
given  church.  So  intermingled  are  tbe  congregations 
in  large  towns  and  cities  that  k^pslarion  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  both  delicate  and  difficult.  Tbe  Slat  canon  of 
18S2  thus  speaks : 

"  No  clergjunan  bdonging  to  this  Chnrch  shall  olBcIate, 
either  by  preaching,  reaalog  umyers,  or  otherwise,  In  tbe 
pnrlrb  or  within  the  parucbTal  cure  ornnotber  clergrman, 
nuleM  be  have  received  ezpreea  pennlfsion  for  that  pur- 
pose (^om  tbe  minister  of^ tbe  parish  or  care,  or,  In  bis 
absence,  from  tbe  chnrcbwsrdeus  and  vestrymen,  or  tms* 
tees  of  the  congref^tion.  Where  )>srlsb  bonadaries  are 
not  defined  by  law  or  otherwlM,  ench  clt^,  borough,  vil- 
lage, town,  or  township  lu  which  there  is  one  Pn>t«8tnnt 
Episcopal  church  or  congregation,  or  more  than  one  sncta 
chnrch  or  congregation,  shall  be  held,  for  all  the  pnr- 
poses  of  this  canon,  to  be  the  parish  or  parishes  of  tbe 
Protestant  BplMopal  clergymau  or  elergymeu  having 
charge  of  said  church  or  dinrcbes,  coneregatiou  or  con- 
cremtlons.  And  In  eara  of  snch  a  vIcluTiv  of  two  or 
more  chnrcbes,  as  that  there  cau  be  no  local  bonndartes 
drawn  l>etween  their  respective  cures  or  pari»beB,  It  ts 
hereby  ordatned  that  In  every  snch  case  uo  minister  of 
ihiM  CbDrcb,  other  than  the  panicblal  clergy  of  said  care*, 
fhiill  prench  within  the  common  limits  of  the  same.  In  any 
other  place  thau  In  one  of  the  churchas  tbereoK  wllbont 
tbe  conrent  of  the  major  number  of  the  parochhl  dmgy 
of     said  churches." 

In  Hamadinsetts  law  a  parUk  signifies  an  ecdedaatl- 
cal  society,  vrittmut  local  lefeience— that  ia,  those  inhab- 
itanta  of  a  town  who  bekmg  to  one  Church,  though  they 
Uve  among  people  bdone^||9^)>^j3(9i(Cj^eTba 
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etvfl  fimetioM  of  the  piriih  oSkm  ■n  DOW  pefflmiod 
in  the  main  the  town  organization.  Tbe  tenn 
parisk  is  also  naed  in  a  popolar  but  inacconte  vray  to 
signify  the  members  of  tbe  congr^ation  wmshipping 
in  any  local  church  of  any  denomination. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  plac«  bere  to  add  that  tbe  Prot- 
estant Episoopal  notion  of  the  parish  is  fast  dying  out 
in  this  oountiy.  There  is  now  ao  agitation  on  foot  to 
giveitgnatereAoieDgrbycKatingaoeh  a  anataetation 
fmid  M  the  Irish  Chmdi  has  eataUished;  bat  if  that 
should  fail,  it  is  likdy  the  pariah  system  will  hare  to  be 
alu^etber  abaadoned,  or  be  confined  to  the  narrow  lim- 
iu  of  iu  own  memberAip.  In  1867  the  parochial  dis- 
cributioa  gave  rise  to  a  most  animated  discussion.  Dr. 
Stephen  Tyng,  Jr.,  by  inritaiion  of  the  deceased  prin- 
cipal editor  of  this  C^ebpedia,  ptaaebed  in  a  Methodist 
cbardi  (St.  Jamn's)  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  rec- 
tor of  the  Protestant  E[Hscopal  church  held  his  ground 
invaded,  aa  Dr.  Tyng  had  not  asked  his  consent,  and  tbe 
matter  was  carried  to  tbe  bigbest  courts  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episoopal  Cburcb.  There  has  never  been  a  defi- 
nite settlemeot  reached.  Dr.  Tyng,  though  an  offender 
against  the  canon,  remains  in  that  Church,  and  his  own 
oongiegatuMi  aapi>ort  tbe  action,  freqoently  repeated 
since  ^  bim  and  other  dvgymen  of  the  Protestant 
Episoopal  Cbnidk  One  ot  tbe  aldeat  editorials  fi>r  the 
Low-Cburch  view  was  presented  by  the  American  Pra- 
bsfterian,  March  26, 1868.  The  High-Church  view  was 
taken  by  tbe  Nao  York  Church  Journal,  and  we  refer 
to  iu  pages  for  a  general  repreoentation  of  the  pariah 
question  from  1868  to  our  own  time,  especially  to  th«r 
puUieationa  of  jkc  9, 1876,  and  Feb.  8, 167A,  *  For  gen- 
eral inqniry  on  the  pariah  tyetm  we  rehr  to  Biddle, 
Ckrutian  Antiqititin,\L727 m\.;  Coleman, i1  ncKHf  CAru- 
timitjf  Kxen^Jied;  Bingham,  CkruHan  A»tiquitM»; 
Stegel.  CkrisOiche  AltfrtABmtr,  iv,  878  sq.;  Hook,  Kc~ 
ehi.  Did.  s.  v.;  Blunt,  Hi$t.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Green,  Shmi 
Hitt.  of  tJu  JStigtM  People,  p,  66  sq.;  Walcott,  Sacred 
Archadogy,  a.  v.;  Freeman,  ComparatiM  PoMei,  p. 
116,417.  (J.H.W.) 

Parish  Chaplain  is  an  assistant  stipendiary,  tem- 
porary or  permanent;  the  mediieval  curate,  whrae  pay 
was  ax  marka  a  year  in  1847.  In  1862  they  bad  be- 
come scarce,  preference  being  given  nnbendiced  cler- 
gy to  the  office  of  mass  priests,  who  cel^rated  annals 
only,  without  cure  of  souls.  Very  stringent  regulations 
were  then  made  in  order  to  secure  curates,  while  tbe 
pay  of  the  others  was  not  to  exceed  five  nuu^  a  year. 
— Walcott,  Sacred  A  rehmologjf,  &  v. 

Faiiah  Charohes  existed  in  a  monastic  or  cathe- 
dral church,  as  at  Norwich,  Kilkenny,  Carlisle,  Chester, 
Salisbury,  and  Hereford.  Spanish  caUiediala  have  uso- 
ally  an  attached  sagrario  or  panoquia,  or  parish  church, 
which  communicates  with  tbe  main  building ;  at  Streng- 
n8s,  in  the  south  aisle,  there  is  a  peasants'  cburcb.  Nice, 
like  Hancheeter  and  Kpan,  are  also  parish  churches. 
Tbe  Austin  canons  of  Tfaomton,  Carlisle,  ami  Christ- 
chorcb,  and  the  secular  canons  at  Hereford  and  Chi- 
chester, left  the  naves  open  for  the  parish  altar;  the 
Benedictines,  who  at  Rochesto-,  Westminster,  Su  Al- 
ban's^  and  other  fdaoea,  built  a  separate  pariah  church, 
yet  tolerated  it  widiln  tbe  nave  at  Bodmin  and  Tyne- 
mouth.  At  Romsey,  Marrick,  Sl  Helen's  (Bishops- 
gate),  Croyland,  and  Dunstable,  the  north  aisle,  and  at 
Leominster  the  south  aisle,  formed  a  pariKh  church.  At 
Lincoln  bishop  Sutton  removed  tbe  psrishioners  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  out  of  tbe  nave.  In  order  t«  give 
still  furdier  relief  at  ChicheMe^  Scsibwough,  snd  Man- 
chester, side  chapels  were  erected  externally  to  the  nave 
aisles;  a  large  chapel  at  York  and  ■  church  of  Sl  Cross 
at  Ely  were  appended  on  the  north,  as  at  Bochesier 
and  Waltham  on  the  sooth,  of  the  nave;  and  at  Sher- 
borne «  weatem  ante-churcb. — Walcott,  s,  v. 

Paxiab  Clark,  in  England,  is  an  offloer  of  the  pai^ 
ish  of  some  importance,  bis  duty  b«ng  to  lead  tbe  re- 
sponses during  tbe  reading  of  the  servioe  in  the  parish 


cbovdi.  He  is  appointed  by  tbe  parson,  nnlca  s» 
other  custam  of  a  peenUsr  kind  eziata  in  tbe  pas*. 
He  most  be  twenty  yean  of  age,  and  hM  Ids  aOee  fa 
life,  but  is  removable  by  tbe  parson  for  snfllaeot  t»m. 
By  the  statute  7  and  8*  Vict,  c  69,  a  person  in  bdy  «- 
ders  may  be  elected  a  parish  clerk.  Under  some  oTtk 
Cbuieh  Building  Acts  governing  the  t>ew  drairiK* 
built  in  populous  parisbea,  be  is  sanoally  aptMioicd 
tbe  miniater.  Tbe  salaiyflftiMpMisb  dark  is  paid  out 
trf'  tbe  chnrcb-nte, — Cbamben,  a.  t. 

Pailah  Priest,  (l.)  A  medieval  reader  in  a  pa^ 
isb  church  in  1127;  a  temporary  assistant  in  cfacartoi 
remdent  incumbent,  without  care  of  soulai  In  IV!  be 
received  forty  shillings  a  year,  while  tbe  chaplaiB  M 
five  marks,  and  the  mass  priest  won  paid  fifty  sfaflfiost. 
He  is  called  a  temporary  vicar  in  140S.  (2.)  Id  1S63,i 
curate  in  a  parish  church.  (3.)  A  rector  or  ricsr  u 
1268 ;  colled  by  John  de  Athon  perpetual  cmw  a 
perpetual  vicar.  The  lempoisry  paririi  priests  onlr 
preached  if  tbey  had  s  Ueenae.  Either  of  the  thm 
meanings  of  tbe  word  can  only  be  aacertdncd  by  ibt 
context  of  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs.  AnirasI 
cbaplaiue,  in  1286,  vrm  required  not  to  be  mnoved  by 
tbe  rectors  without  reasonable  cause.  In  l3iS&  that 
stipendiaries,  or  chaplains,  were  often  maintuned  br 
their  friends;  they  attended  chMr  in  snrplic^  and  csoU 
only  edebrate  uaas,  bnry,  and  hesr  coofteiona  \ff  the 
permisdon  of  the  incnmbent^Wakoti,  Saertd  Ardm- 
otogy,  8.  V.    See  Curatk. 

Pazish  Ckihoola  have  existed  in  the  Cbmdi  net 
tbe  6th  century.  Of  conrse  we  refo-  to  adiools  fcr  hv 
ular  .instruction.  CUecbetical  sdHiols  existed  mock 
earlier.  See  Catcchktics,  In  the  7th  century  ve 
find  enactments  r^rding  parochial  or  parish  Kbods 
(See  Cnundl  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  680,  and  of  Tndls. 
A.D.  692.)  In  later  times  many  of  these  sdMiab  wtn  > 
abandoned,  and  tbe  instructicm  of  tbe  young  intiusKd  I 
to  tbe  nunaatic  eBtabiisluiwnt&  After  tbe  Betomaiiga 
parochial  aduxria  became  quite  coamaa  in  Gomny. 
but  with  the  modem  providooa  for  instmctinD  tbe 
sute  the  parochial  sehoda  have  been  absadoaed,  ex- 
cept by  the  Romanists  and  the  Jews.  Tbe  latter  call 
them  Congregational  Schools. 

In  England  there  is  no  such  Ihing  as  a  parish  sctuMi 
— that  ia,  a  school  existing  fur  tbe  benefit  of  the  porak- 
ioners,  endowed  by  the  state,  or  eapfwcted  \ry  taxes  m 
the  psriahkmeta.  Every  adwol  b^ond  ^ari^y  auhe* 
ia  more  or  leas  volnntaiy  in  U«  cbmeter,  and  endowed, 
if  at  all,  by  private  benefactors.  In  Scodaad,  howem.  ' 
it  is  essential  that  in  every  parish  there  shall  be  a  po' 
ish  school,  for  a  statute  of  1696  made  it  eompylsety  «o 
the  heritors — L  e.  the  chief  proprietcn— to  provide  s 
schoc4-bonae,  and  to  fix  a  snlaiy  Aw  tbe  teacher.  If  ibe 
heritors  neglected  to  supply  a  aebooMiona^  the  pRabT>  i 
tery  was  empowered  to  order  «w  at  the  c^wase  cf  dis 
beritonu 

In  Scotland,  as  eariy  as  the  rdgn  of  David  I.  thm 
were  grammar  schoob  in  tbe  principal  wm,  and  hi 
many  of  the  mwusteriesL    There  were  sbo  "  leetaie  : 
schools,"  as  tbey  were  called,  in  whidi  tbe  vwag  wnc  i 
tanght  to  read  the  vernacular  language  These  mm- 
nsries  were  placed  nnder  tbe  aiqierintwhace  of  the 
clergy,  who  hdd  a  monopidy  of  the  ksiskig  of  tbcse 
remote  tiawsi   We  find,  fat  axompla,  is  (be  caifhay 
of  Kelso  that  all  the  chorcbes  and  achooli  in  lioxb«itk 
were  bestowed  by  David  I  on  tbe  monsiterr  of  Kebs^  ' 
and  tbe  schools  of  Perth  and  Stiriing  ware  ooeiived  w 
the  monks  ot  Duofnrnline  by  Ricfasrd,  tmbop  of  Sl 
Andrews,  from  1168  to  1178.    Tbe  fint  dfcn  ag  tbe 
Scottish  I^riiaaMnt  to  promote  the  ulseatins  «f  the 
people  waa  made  in  the  year  1494,  wh«  it  wai^nrtaL  i 
under  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  Seats,  tbst  oD  bsr- 
ons  and  snbstanUol  freeholders  "sbooM  put  tharddM  | 
sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools,  fram  they  be  six  ov  ana 
years  of  age,  and  to  Temain  at  the  grammsr  ■ckools  v 
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Dd  thereafter  to  renuun  three  yaan  at  the  sohoc^  of 
rt»  and  jure  (Uw),  m  that  they  have  knowledge  and 
ndentanding  of  the  tawa,  through  the  whilk  Juatke 
uty  remain  uniTeraaUy  tbroogh  all  the  realm."  No 
lOTiaioa,  however,  was  made  for  the  education  ttf  the 
omiDon  people  until  the  period  of  the  Befoitnation. 
n  the  Firtt  Book  tff  Jwcyttie>  eh.  tH,  the  importuce 
r  acbools  ia  atron^y  incolcated,  in  order  that  the  youth 
lay  have  knowledge  and  learning  to  profit  and  oomlbrt 
he  Church.  It  ia  declared  to  be  a  matter  of  neceaai^ 
hat  "  every  pariah  should  have  one  acboolmaater  ap- 
oint«d — such  a  one,  as  leaat,  as  might  be  Aia  to  teach 
Tunmar  and  the  Latin  toagiie,  if  the  town  wan  t^any 
eputatixm.  If  it  wan  a  eoantry  paiiib,  where  the  peo- 
Ae  oonveaed  to  the  doctrine  only  once  in  the  week, 
hen  must  either  the  miniater  or  the  reader  there  ap- 
tointed  take  care  over  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
tariah,  to  inatmct  then  in  the  first  mdimeats,  and  es- 
lecially  in  the  Cataohiam,  aa  we  have  it  now  translated 
a  the  BookqfCoinmm  Order,  called  the  *Ontar  of  G«- 
tera.*"  It  waa  fhrUter  provided  that  "ao  Uthm,  of 
rhaXaoeTcr  rank,  should  use  his  children  at  his  own 
hDcy,  especially  in  yonth,  but  that  all  were  to  be  com- 
>eUed  to  bring  op  their  ctiildren  in  learning  and  virtue. 
Che  rich  and  powerful  wen  to  be  esborted,  and,  by  the 
*ii*are  of  the  Church,  compelled  to  dedicate  their  sons 
o  the  profit  of  the  Cboreb  and  connnonwealtb ;  and 
hia  was  to  be  done  at  their  own  expense.  The  ohil- 
iren  of  the  poor  were  to  he  sopported  at  the  ehafge  of 
;he  Church  if  tbey  abowad  agenius  for  letters,"  It  was 
ilao  appointed  that  when  the  ocdioary  ennieidam  bad 
>eea  pused  through,  "the  children  should  «ther  pro> 
xetl  to  further  knowledge,  or  else  they  most  be  set  to 
wine  handle  craft,  or  to  some  other  piofiuble  exenise; 
iraviding  alwiiea  that  first  they  have  the  knowledge 
>r  God's  law  and  commandmenta,  the  use  and  office  of 
;he  same,  the  chiefo  arUdes  of  the  beleefe,  the  right 
rorme  to  pray  unto  Ood,  the  number,  use,  and  effect  of 
Lhe  sacraments,  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  of 
liis  offices  and  natures,  and  such  other  points,  without 
the  luiowledge  whereof  neither  any  man  deservee  to  be 
called  a  Christian,  nather  ought  any  man  to  he  admit- 
Led  to  the  participation  of  the  Lord's  table."  At  this 
period,  however,  then  was  no  law  whi^  compelled  the 
heritora  oi  pariabionan  to  estaUiah  scfaoob  or  to  pro- 
ride  aalariea  fot  the  teaehen.  The  Cbmch  ooarta  of 
the  minirtoH^  In  their  several  parishes,  exerted  them- 
selves strenuously  to  supply  this  defect.  Uesaurea 
were  taken  by  many  of  tlte  kirk-eeestons  to  provide  ed- 
ucation for  the  poor  out  of  the  parochial  funds,  and  in 
cases  of  youths  of  promising  abili^  and  remarkable  dil- 
igence, it  was  not  ■oeommon  to  giv«  an  additional  aum 
to  prepare  them  A>r  the  miivemty.  It  was  dedaied 
that  **  gif  ony  pair  refuis  to  come  to  school,  help  of  nc 
(hiug  as  thay  neid  and  reqnyr  shall  be  refused  to  them. 
And  as  for  Hc  oa  «r  able  to  auaton  ther  baimes  at  the 
school,  and  do  ther  dewtie  to  the  teacher  for  tbem,  thay 
shall  be  oonmandit  to  pot  them  to  the  school,  that 
thay  Dtay  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  Ood  and  virtue ; 
quhilk  if  thay  refuiae  to  do,  thay  shall  be  called  before , 
the  sessionn  and  admonished  of  their  dewtieu"  Anum- 
her  of  the  miniaten  eetablwhed  and  endowed  schoola  at 
their  own  expense.  Thar  sealous  eflbrts  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  people  were  attended  with  great 
success.  It  appears  from  a  report  of  the  visitation  of  a 
number  of  the  parishes  in  the  synod  of  Fife  in  161 1  and 
leiS  that  at  that  early  period,  of  the  parishes  viMtcd, 
*<tlMMa  which  bad  ware  nmn  than  double  in  number  to 
thoae  whieh  bad  not  teboola."  In  1616  the  privy  eoun- 
eH  empowered  the  Usbop%  in  oonjanction  with  the 
heritors,  to  eatablish  a  aehool  in  every  pariah  in  their 
respective  dioceses,  and  to  assess  the  laiul  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  and  the  train- 
ing of  childnn  **  in  civiUty,  godliness,  knowledge,  and 
learning."  This  act,  however,  waa  not  vigorously  car- 
ried oat,  and  in  1626  an  effort  was  made  by  Cbailes  I 
to  remedy  the  defect.   The  act  of  the  privy  oooocU  in 


1616  was  confirmed  by  the  Pariiament  in  1688,  and  un- 
der its  authwQr  a  number  of  additional  schoola  were 
erected  in  the  more  cultivated  diatricts  of  the  country. 
Five  years  later  the  General  Assembly  gave  directions 
"  for  the  settling  of  schools  in  every  pariah,  and  provid- 
ing Mitartainmeat  for  men  aide  fbr  the  choge  (rf*  teach- 
ing yonth."  A  tepneantatiaa  was  made  to  bis  ms^es^ 
that  the  "means  hitherto  appointed  for  schoids  of  ih 
sorts  have  both  been  little  and  ill  paid,"  and  presby- 
teries were  ordered  to  see  *'that  every  parish  sboidd 
have  a  school  where  children  are  to  he  bred  in  reading, 
writing,  and  grounds  of  rdigion."  The  revival  of  (be 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  govcmment,  which  took 
place  at  this  period,  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  there  good  reasua  lo  believe 
that  80on  alter  that  time  schoola  were  generally  estab- 
lisbed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
We  are  told  by  Kirkton  that  befon  the  restoration  of 
Chades  II  "ewy  village  bad  a  schod,  every  fomily 
shnoet  had  a  KUe;  yea,  hi  Dscat  of  the  oonnliy  all  the 
diildren  <rfage  could  read  the  SeriiiUirc*.''  Tbediasen- 
sions  which  soon  ttbet  bnkt  oat  in  Scotland  unfortu- 
naldy  prevoilad  the  nstion  ftom  tmfiag  the  benefits 
of  this  judicious  pc4icy,  and  threatened  to  reduce  tbe 
whole  country  to  a  state  of  absolute  barbarism.  Afta 
the  Bevolution,  however,  had  established  peace  and  or- 
der in  the  kingdom,  an  act  was  passed  it  1696  which 
dedared  that  "  there  be  a  school  founded  and  a  school- 
master appointed  in  every  parish  (not  idnady  provided), 
by  advioe  the  presbytwiea;  and  to  this  purpose  that 
the  heritors  do  in  every  congregation  meet  among  them- 
selves and  provide  a  commodious  bouse  for  a  school, 
and  modify  a  stipend  to  the  schoolmaster,  which  shall 
not  be  under  100  merfca  (X5  11a.  1^),  nor  above  200 
merks  (jEU  ii.  2}dl),  to  be  paid  yeariy  at  two  temM." 
The  teacher  was  required  to  subscribe  the  Con/ation 
ofFtnth,  and  to  promise  to  conform  to  tbe  worship  and 
to  submit  to  the  disdpline  of  the  Esublished  Church. 
The  right  of  appointing  the  schoolmaster  and  selecting 
the  branches  to  be  taught  was  vested  in  the  heritors  of 
each  parish ;  while  the  duty  oS  examining  the  teacher 
before  his  induction  to  office,  and  of  judging  of  hia  qual- 
iOcatioas,  and  of  superintending  and  %'isatiiig  the  school, 
was  intrusted  to  the  presfaytety.  This  famous  act  laid 
tbe  foundation  of  SeoUand's  proudest  distinction,  nd 
has  proved  one  main  aoom  of  her  sabseqaent  pnspei^ 
ity.  For  more  than  a  century  after  the  enactment  of 
this  biw  the  Scottish  parocUal  schools  were  wb<^ 
overlooked  by  the  l^islature.  The  emoluments  of  the 
Bcboolmasters,  in  consequence,  remained  stationary, 
while  those  of  every  other  profoseioD  and  trade  in- 
cieased;  and  iheiefon  their  social  status  acqulrenwnn^ 
and  inflnenoe  were  greatly  deterionted.  Tb«r  de- 
pressed condition  at  length  attracted  tbe  atlentira  of 
the  legiekiture,  and  in  1808  an  act  was  passed  which 
dedared  "  that  the  salary  of  each  parochial  schoolmas- 
ter in  every  parish  in  Scotland  should  not  be  oiHkr  the 
sum  of  800  merks  Scots  (£16  18*.  4dL)  per  annum,  nor 
above  the  sum  of  400  merks  {£33  4«.  5)d:),  except  in 
cases  where  it  ia  necessary  to  have  two  or  mon  paro- 
chial scbodmasten  in  one  parisK"  Tbe  heritors  wen 
also  required  to  provide  a  dwcDfaig-bonse,  of  not  mon 
than  two  rooms,  for  the  teacher.  At  the  same  time  the 
right  of  electing  the  schoolmaster  and  managing  the 
school  was  limited  to  those  heritors  who  poeseesed  a 
hundred  pounds  Scots  of  valued  rent,  and  to  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish ;  and  the  teachers  were  placed  whtdly 
under  the  jurisdietion  of  their  respective  presbyteries^ 
and  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  tbe  superior 
courts.  The  act  fhrtber  provided  that  the  salaries  an 
to  he  revised  every  twenty-five  years,  the  average  price 
of  oatmeal  during  the  preceding  twenty-fire  regulating 
the  salaries  during  tbe  socceeding  twenty-five.  At  the 
first  revition,  in  1628,an  additkm  was  made  to  tbe  sala- 
ries of  tbe  parochial  teaebers— the  maximum  was  raised 
to  ^£84  4dL,  and  tbe  minimum  to^CSSJS^  fttju,bat 
these  suuM  wen  reduced  neadj^^AiniM^UeaDd 
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revUoa,  which  fell  doe  in  1868,  but  wai  delayed  by 
temporary-  acta  until  1867.  Vuiom  Attempts  wen  mtde 
daring  the  interval  to  iiuTcue  the  eoMdumcnts  of  the 
■choobnatcn^  ud  to  miMft  the  syttmm  to  the  cziatiDg 
•tate  of  the  muOry,  bnfc  the  pnijiidice*  and  oonflieting 
intemts  of  rival  aecta  rendered  them  abortive.  At 
length  an  act  was  paased  in  the  seaaioD  of  1861,  mainly 
through  tbe  exertions  of  lord-advocate  Hoocrieli^  which 
has  made  a  number  of  important  changes  in  the  oonsti- 
tutkm  of  the  parochial  schools.  The  minimum  salary 
has  been  raised  to  £96  and  the  maximum  to  £70  a  year, 
with  a  house  of  not  kaa  than  three  apartments,  be^dea 
the  kitchen.  Instead  of  the  examination  by  the  pres- 
bytery, tbe  schoolmaster  elect  is  to  be  examined  by  a 
board  chosen  by  the  university  court  of  one  or  other  of 
the  four  Scottish  universities,  and  composed  of  six  pro- 
feflsore  (three  of  whom  must  be  professors  of  divinity), 
or  tbor  depottes,  one  half  of  whom  mnat  be  gradu- 
atea  ot  arta,  ai^  the  other  ministoit  or  Uoentiatea  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  electors  may,  if  they  shall 
see  lit,  nominate  two  or  tiiree  persons  to  be  tried  by  the 
examiners,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  determine  which 
of  tbem  is  the  best  qualified  for  tbe  office.  Tbe  parochial 
teachers  are  not  now  required  to  subscribe  the  Ctmft»- 
HoH  of  Faith  or  the  formula  of  the  EstaUished  Cborch, 
or  to  profess  that  they  will  submit  themselves  to  its 
govemnMot  and  disci  {dine.  But  before  induction  into 
office  the  schoolmaster  elect  most  solemnly  declare  that 
in  the  discharge  of  his  offidal  duties  he  will  never  en- 
deavor, directly  or  incUrectly,  to  inculcate  any  opinions 
opposed  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
or  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Shorter  Cstechism; 
and  that  he  will  Ihitbfully  conform  thereto  in  the  in- 
atmetlon  of  his  pa|Hls;  and  that  he  will  not  exereise 
tbe  fhnctiona  of  bis  offloe  to  the  prejudice  or  subversion 
of  tbe  Church  of  Sootlsnd,  as  by  law  established,  or  of 
its  doctrines  and  privileges.  If  any  schoolmaster  ahould 
be  guilty  of  contravening  this  declaration,  the  secreUry 
of  state  may,  on  the  complaint  of  the  presbytery  or  her- 
itors, appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and 
to  censure,  suspend,  or  deprive  tbe  offender,  as  they  shall 
find  to  be  just,  provided  that  this  sentence  shall  not  take 
effaet  ontil  it  haa  been  cNHiflnned  by  the  sacretaiy  of 
state.  A  schoolmaster  charged  with  Immoral  coodoct, 
or  cruel  and  improper  treatment  of  his  scholars,  is  hence- 
forth to  be  tried,  not  by  tbe  presbytery,  but  by  tbe  sher- 
iff of  tbe  county,  on  a  complaint  b«ng  made  by  tbe  ber^ 
iters  or  minister,  or  of  any  six  heads  of  families  in  tlie 
parish  whose  children  are  att«nding  the  scbooL  Tbe 
sberilTb  deeisioa  ia  final,  and  not  sul^ect  to  review. 
When  the  acboobnaater  any  parish  is  ''■tTTflli^M, 
through  infirmity  or  old  age,  or  baa  been  found,  on  a 
report  by  one  of  her  majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  to 
have  failed,  from  negligence  or  inattention,  efficientiy 
to  dischaige  his  duties,  a  meeting  of  the  heritors  and 
ministers  may  compel  him  to  reugn  his  (Moe.  But 
they  are  empowered  to  grant  him  a  retiring  allowance, 
amounting  to  at  least  two  thirds  of  his  salary, — Eadie. 

Pariah,  Eluah,  IKD^  m  Congrsgationiil  minister, 
waa  bom  Nov.  7,  1762,  at  Lebanon,  Oiau.  H«  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1786,  and  was  oMained 
pastor  in  Bylield,  Hasi.,  Dec.  20, 1787,  where  be  labored 
until  his  death,  Oct  15, 1826.  He  published.  An  Ora- 
tion on  the  Fourlh  ofJufy  (1799)  -^An  Oration  on  Ihe 
Twntyeeond  nf  February  (1800)  :-4he  three  following 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  A  GtueUeer  of 
the  Eattem  and  Watem  ConlinaitM  (1802):— i4  Com- 
peadiom  Hittory  of  New  England  (1809):—^  Sjfttem 
of  Modem  Geagraphtf  (1810) : — A  Kuloqy  on  Prafaaor 
John  Huhbard,  of  Dartmouth  CoUege  (1810) :— in  com- 
pany with  the  Rev.  Dr.  HKHure,  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev, 
Dr.EieaxerWheHodejJirtt  PreMdent<tfl>artmoiah  CoU 
ttge  (1811):— 'I  Saered  Geography  or  Gattlteer  of  the 
JSibte  (1818) ;  and  several  occasional  semmub  A  vol- 
ume of  his  semon^  with  a  memoir,  was  poUlsbed  in 
16M.  See  8piWDe,^iHMb^tfe^aierie«MiVlpA,ii, 
aSB. 


Fartoblonata,  in  1250,  1281,  and  1906,  were  n- 
quired  to  find  in  every  chucli  a  chalioe,  principal  vol- 
ment,  a  rilk  cope  fbr  principal  ftstivnla,  two  othcn  ii* 
rectors  of  the  cboir  on  tboae  days;  a  pmwwinwJ  cm. 
a  cross  carried  before  tbe  dead,  a  Uer,  ■  boly-watervfs- 
sel,  with  salt  and  bread:  oecnlatorr,  paschal  caa&- 
stick,  oenser,  lantern,  and  little  hand-bell  (for  preceds^ 
the  viaticum) ;  two  candlesticks  for  aotdytcs  bctwe  tbt 
gospel;  a  legendary,  aotiphcnar,  grail,  psalter,  tuifm. 
ordinal,  miaul,  and  mannal;  high-altar  frontal,  thne 
surpUeas,  a  pyx,  ragatioa  banners,  bella  and  rofwt:  s 
font  with  lodi  and  1^,  duismatory,  inaagea,  the  insp 
of  tbe  patron  saint,  tbe  church  light  (befctre  tbe  altar!: 
the  repairs  of  tbe  nave  and  tower,  glaas  windows,  aiabx. 
and  churehyard  fence.  In  1014  parisluoaers  were  alU 
the  priest's  hynnen,  or  hyremen.  in  994  the  only 
cbDreb  furniture  expressly  required  eoaaprised  bo^ 
books,  booad,  vseada,  and  aiasa  TtatoMnta.  The  bov> 
ereign  is  tbe  pariabioner  of  the  ardibiabop  of  Camtet- 
bary._Waloott. 

Pariaima  Sanhedrim.  Tbe  year  1789^  wUd 
marked  an  entirely  new  epoch  in  tbe  history  of  Rmvpt. 
was  not  without  infloeoce  on  the  history  and  cooditioa 
of  tbe  Jews.  Tbe  contest  between  tradition  and 
lution,  betwera  the  ancient  order  of  thing*  and  tbe  new 
lights,  oonoeming  the  Jews  and  their  position  in  socieR-. 
b^an  with  (bat  year  in  Franoa.  Two  yeaia  bs&ae  the 
Academy  of  Meta  bad  eonvaied  an  aMenbly  to  coiNste' 
the  best  means  of  making  the  Jews  happacr  and  man 
useful  to  society  at  latgv.  One  of  the  prize  essays  eo 
that  oocaMon  was  written  the  abbe  Gregoire  (q.  r.): 
£uat  nr  la  regeneration  moraU,  phytifwe,  «(  fotitijne 
det  Juifi  (Meta,  1789),  and  another  by  SalkiBd  Uo^ 
witz,  afterwards  librarian  of  tbe  Royal  lAbtmtj  at  Fnis 
—ApologiedaJuif4CibiA.l7»»\  lliereTDlutiaa  wbkh 
occurred  a  littie  while  lat«r  triumphantly  deadcd  the 
question,  and  through  the  influence  of  Minbeaa  and 
Rabaut  St.  ^tienne,  the  National  Assembly,  in  1791.  ad- 
mitted the  Jews  of  France  to  equal  right*  with  ott^f 
citiiens.  During  the  supremacy  of  Napoleosi  the  «aa- 
dition  of  the  Jews  in  France  remained  00  ibe  seme 
footing  aa  during  the  Reign  of  Tenor.  He  only  abovid 
aeverily  toward*  the  Jewiah  popHlaiiwi  in  the  pcoviaee* 
of  the  Rhine,  where  tbcy  bad  long  been  in  illiepalesa 
account  of  their  usury.  Thus  in  1806  be  iaauul  aa  im- 
perial edict,  impoung  on  every  Jewish  creditor  who 
would  go  to  law  against  a  debtor  the  oUigatioa  to  pn^ 
cure  a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  attested  by  the  local 
authorities,  declaring  that  the  said  ctedibH-  was  noi  is 
the  pmctioe  of  toking  usury  or  pntMing  any  disgrace* 
ful  trafflb  Two  years  prior  to  this  ai&t,  in  1806,  Na- 
poleon conceived  the  idea  of  turning  the  pfi^iliar  tal- 
ents of  his  Jewiah  subjects  to  his  own  advantage.  *>  He 
had  doubtless  discovered  that  timr  skill  aa  fiaancicn 
wss  unrivalled;  that  their  commercial  correspondeiKe 
and  intercourse  throughout  Europe  was  more  rapid  and 
tru^  than  any  other;  that  tbe  aecret  nmiAcatka* 
of  their  trade  in  varioua  eonntriea  gave  ttteaD  a  grat 
advantage  over  all  tbekr  rivals  in  the  world  of  tnfie; 
and  be  purposed  to  convert  them  into  devoted  axudKa- 
riee  by  more  fiivoratde  measures  and  more  ostentauow 
protection."  As  a  preliminary  step,  he  astonished 
rope  by  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Sanbedriai. 
to  which  deputies  consisting  ot  the  Bxiet  eminent  and 
learned  rabbins  were  to  be  aoM,  not  only  from  Ftaace, 
but  from  all  those  a^facent  emntlriea  over  wUeh  tbe 
influence  of  NapoleoD  extended.  It  waa  oa  Joly  28, 
1806  (by  a  mistake,  upon  tbe  Sabbath-day),  that  this 
Sanhedrim  began  to  sit,  and  nominated  aa  president 
Abraham  Furtado,  a  distingnished  Portugoese  of  Bor- 
deaux. The  assembly  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  tea 
members,  and  among  these  were  soch  men  oTdistinctioB 
as  Goudchaux,  Oranieux,  Cerf-Beer,  Colt^cna,  Bodri- 
gacs,  Avigdor,  and  others.  This  assembly  being  earn- 
stituted  by  order  of  tbe  enpnor,  three  imperial  cais- 
missioners  —  Hol^  PortaliL-and  Paaqpw — preaeaud 
themselves  diiring,|h«c4il^%idie^ee  qacatioM,  ts 
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iwer  wUdi  wu  to  be  the  flnt  and  principal  occupa- 
n  of  the  SMihedrin.  The  questions  were  ss  follows : 

.  Ih  polygamj  alloMd  by  the  JiiwlBh  Iswt 
.  Id  divorce  recognised  and  pennlttod  smons  tbomf 
.  A  re  Jewa  allowodt  by  ihelr  legalatlontt,  to  uiterttunT; 
h  ChrlBtlBDsf 

.  Wiinld  tbe  Jews  In  Frsnce  regard  tbe  French  jfwple 
tirnngers  or  as  breihren  T 

.  Id  what  relailun  wonld  tbe  Jews  stand  towards  the 

tttcb,  according  to  the  Jewish  law  T 

.  Dii  those  Jews  who  are  burn  In  France  consider  It 

ir  native  landf  and  are  they  boud  to  obey  tbe  bw 

t  cnetoms  of  the  cosntrjf 

.  Who  are  the  electors  iif  the  rabbins  T 

.  What  legal  powers  do  ibe  rabbi  ub  possess  T 

.  Are  the  election  nnd  Bntboritjuf  ine  rabbins groand- 

on  law,  or  merel j  on  costom  t 

0,  Are  tbe  Jews  forbidden  lo  engage  in  an;  business  f 

1.  Is  tutU7  to  their  breihren  pronllilted  b]>  the  law  r 
a.  la  It  taiwflil  or  nslawflil  to  practice  uaarj  with  etran- 
sf 

thflM  twdvo  ■Mrohing  inqidriaB  the  Sanhedrim,  af- 
due  and  eanfid  ddibflration,  MM  tbe  fiiUowing  an- 

!t9! 

.  Polygamy  Is  nntawftil,  belns  declared  neh  by  tbe 
lud  or  rabbins  held  at  Worms  lii  1080; 
.  Divorce  Is  allowed  by  tbe  Jewish  law  for  Tarions 
jsee ;  but  on  this  Bnb]ect  tbe  Jews  cheerfQlIy  obey  the 
tuiiine  of  the  dril  laws  of  the  land  In  which  they  inay 
>pen  to  reside. 

.  Iiitermarrlsgee  with  Christians  are  not  forbidden; 
,  lu  differences  and  disputes  often  arise  as  to  the  cer- 
rtity  of  marriage  and  the  edncatlon  of  children,  such 
oil's  are  generallv  regarded  as  Inespedleoi. 
.  The  Jews  In  France  reco«nise  tbe  French  people.  In 
fnlleet  lense,  ns  their  brethren. 
.  The  relation  of  tbe  Jew  to  tbe  Frenchman  is  the  same 
tlie  relation  of  tbe  Jew  to  tbe  Jew,  the  only  dlstlnc- 
3  between  them  being  that  of  religion, 
.  The  Jews,  even  while  they  were  oppressed  by  tbe 
inch  monarchs,  regarded Fmncfl as tbelrconntry.  Bow 
cb  more  readily  will  they  do  so  after  they  have  been 
nltl«d  to  eqoal  rights. 

.  There  Is  no  definite  and  snlform  rale  In  reference  to 
1  election  of  rabbins.  They  are  asnally  chosen  by  tbe 
id»  of  eacb  fnmlly  In  tbe  commaulty. 
.  The  nihblns  have  nojndldal  power;  that  belongs 
Inwlvely  to  the  Sanhedrim.  As  the  Jews  of  France 
1  Italy  eojoyed  the  equal  protection  of  tbe  laws  nt  that 
le,  there  was  no  necessity  to  confer  any  Jurisdiction  or 
bority  on  their  tescbera. 

.  'Hie  election  and  author)^  Of  tbe  rabbins  are  gor- 
ed salely  by  cui>tom. 

0.  There  is  no  law  whlcb  forbids  the  Jew  to  engage  In 
r  ktud  of  baeinees.  The  Talmnd  eqjolns  that  every 
r  eliall  be  tangbt  some  trade. 

1  and  IS-  Tbe  Mosaic  law  forbids  nnlawlhl  Interest: 
,  that  was  a  regulation  intended  for  an  sgricaltnrol 
■pie.  Tbe  Talmnd  allows  Interest  to  be  taken  from 
ihren  and  strangers,  hot  forbids  nsnry. 

.'(spnieoo  expressed  himself  aatisAed  with  these  an- 
;n  of  the  Sanhedrim.  On  Feb.  9, 1807,  the  second 
ifaedrim  was  emvoked,  to  which  Jews  Uom  other 
mtrieay  and  especially  from  Holland,  were  invited, 
,c  the  prindples  laid  down  by  the  first  Sanhedrim 
i^ht  acquire  the  force  of  law  ammig  the  Jews  in  all 
ts.  The  answers  of  the  former  were  sanctioned,  and 
Ian  of  reform  adopted  exactly  suited  to  the  emperor's 
poM-  The  Jaw^  and  even  the  rabbins,  were  to  be 
-erned  br  oonsistoriei^  which,  of  coune,  were  to  be 
-erned  by  Napoleon, 

.  rt.  xli  of  this  plan  deflnes  tbe  dntlee  of  the  eonristories : 
ta«  ftiQei1onaufthecaaslslorie8sballbe,lst,loseethat 

rabbina  do  not.  eitber  In  public  or  private,  give  any 
■rnctlaas  or  explanations  of  the  Isw  In  contraoicUon  to 

aorwers  of  the  assembly,  condrmed  by  the  decision 
.h«  Oreat  Sanhedrim."  Art.  zzl :  "  Tbe  lianetions  of 
rabblDs  are,  1st,  to  leach  religion :  2d,  tolncnlcete  the 
trioea  contained  In  tbe  dedslons  of  the  Oreat  Sanhe- 
n  :  8d,  to  represent  military  serrlce  to  the  Isiaelites 
I  sacred  dnty,  and  to  declare  to  them  that  while  they 

•ngased  In  It  the  law  ezempto  them  ftom  the  prac' 
a  which  nl^t  be  Ineompaflble  with  lb"  Art.  zxll 
s  thvMlartosoftberahblna. 

ia  jJmoet  incooceivabk  that  any  Jew  could  ap- 
ve,  much  ieaa  piaiee,  this  lysleni  of  ifHritual  tyiannv 
loeed  by  a  Gentile  despot.  Yet  Jost  says, "The  ef- 
«  of  these  deliberations,  to  which  the  emperor  gave 
assent,  were  peculiariy  beneficial."  See  Tama,  Coi- 
ion  dea  Prods-  Vertavx  et  Dteitum  du  Grand  San- 
rim  CPar.  1807, 8vo) ;  id.  CoUeOion  da  Aetf  de  PAt- 


•eaiUfe  dea  Jtra^et  (b  Frmet  H  At  Roymma  ^lUdle 

(ibid.  1807, 8vo) ;  tirtttz,  Gtsck.  d.  Judm,  xi,  290  sq.,  6S0 
sq.;  Jost,(;mcA.d../iuiairA.t(.«,.Sei(en,iu,828sq.;  Des- 
sauer,  Ottchtchu  der  Itraetittn,  p.  475  sq, ;  Stem,  Getch. 
d.  JudaOh.  aeit  Mmdduohtf  p.  188  sq.;  Schmucker, 
Hittory  oj"  the  Modem  Jew*,  p.  256  sq, ;  Da  Costa,  /s- 
rad  md  the  GtntHe$,  p.  864  sq.;  Uuic,  Hialory  qftha 
Jeim,  p.  216  sq. ;  H.  Adams,  tiutory  of  the  Jew;  ii,  164 
sq. ;  M*Caul,  Sketehet  of  Juduitm  and  the  Jews,  p.  54  sq. ; 
id.  The  Old  Path,  p.  866  sq. ;  Milman,  Butiny  of  the 
JetM(N«wYorlr,  1870),  iii, 414  sq.;  Palmer, /ftstory  ^ 
fA«7«msAJV<ilini(Load,1874),p.297ai).  (B.F.) 

Paiiaia,  Pikrrk  Louis,  a  French  prelate,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  French  episcopacy.  He 
was  bom  in  1795.  In  1885  he  was  consecrated  as  bish- 
op of  Arras,  later  he  became  bishop  of  Boulogne  and 
sit.  Orocr,  and  those  emioent  poaituHU  be  flUed  un- 
til hie  death,  Jan.  S8,  1866.  FmWs  was  the  fouDder 
and  editor  of  the  Jteme  del  seiemea  eecUeituHqma,  and 
the  author  of  some  apologetical  worka^  as  Jettu  Chritt 
is  God  (French  and  German),  written  againat  R4nan's 
Vie  de  Jisus;  and  an  Dieme  Truth,  also  translated  into 
German.  See  LUtrarischer  ffmtdweiter  JUr  das  katho- 
lUche  Dtvtachlaitd,  1864,  p.  64  sq.,  110;  1866,  p.  117; 
1866,  p,  866. 

Pailaot,  PiiBBB,  a  noted  French  Capuchin  mi»- 
sionary,  was  bom  at  Bar-le-Duc  in  1697,  In  1786  he 
went  as  a  misriooaiy  to  the  East  Indies;  but  having 
qaarrelied  with  the  Jesaits,  they  had  hfan  maored  to 
America.  He  retanied  to  Earope  in  1744,  and  aoon  at- 
ter  puUtshed  a  work,  entitled  Historical  Memoirs  rela- 
tive to  the  Missions  in  ibe  Indies,  which  gave  such  of- 
fence to  his  own  order  as  well  as  the  Jesuits  that  be 
withdrew  to  England,  where  he  established  two  manu- 
factories  of  tapestry.  After  visiting  part  of  Germany 
and  the  Peninaola,  he  at  length  returned  to  his  native 
countiy,  became  leoraidled  to  his  order,  and  again  ab- 
jured iL  Parisot  died  in  1770,  His  most  important 
woric  is  a  History  of  the  Society  of  Jans,  from  Us  First 
Foundation  by  Igneoitu  Loyola, 

Parity,  in  ecdesiastic  Judidal  parlance,  signifies  the 
equality  of  rights  of  different  religious  denominations 
in  their  relations  to  tbe  state ;  those  states,  therefore,  are 
parital  which  have  granted  equal  rights  to  the  several 
churches  established  in  their  domains.  The  principle 
of  parity,  totally  unknown  to  Christian  antiquity  and 
the  Middle  Agee,  has  but  gradually  attained  reoognirion 
since  the  Bafonnatkm.  It  was  at  fliat,  and  that  only 
partially,  acknowledged  in  the  relations  of  the  Lutheran 
estates  to  the  German  empire,  by  the  Aogsbn^  (re- 
ligious) compact  of  1655,  which  however  excluded  tbe 
Reformed  (Calvinistic)  Church ;  yet  for  the  single  ter- 
ritories the  professed  creed  of  the  reigning  prince  was 
determinative.  In  the  Peaoe  of  Weatphalia  (1648)  this 
territorial  principle  was  restricted  or  aboHshed ;  but  the 
denominational  character,  in  spite  of  the  imperial  stat- 
utes, continued  in  the  ungie  territories  with  manif<rfd 
restrictions.  The  Netherlands,  after  their  struggle  for 
liberation,  and  Cromwell  and  the  English  common- 
wealth of  the  17th  century,  were  tbe  first  to  pronounce 
and  practice  the  principle  of  religious  iolrralion  (q,  v,) 
at  least  of  all  evangelical  sects;  in  OennaDy  it  was  the 
great  deetur  who  carried  out  the  parity  of  the  Kefbm- 
ed  wtth  the  Lutheran  Church  at  the  Wcetpbalian  peace. 
But  only  after  the  principle  cujus  rtgio,  ^s  reHgio — the 
maxim  prevalent  in  the  16th  and  16th  centuries — ^had 
yielded  to  tbe  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  universal 
human  rights,  tbe  idea  of  the  state  parity  for  tbe  differ- 
ent churches  came  to  prevail,  and  is  now  inocnporated 
in  tbe  constitutiooa  of  the  European  states.  In  Ger- 
many parity  was  formally  dedared  only  as  late  as  the 
act  of  the  Kheniah  Confoderadon,  by  art^  xvi,  in  1806, 
In  America  it  has  been  acknowledged  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Union ;  in  Pennsylvania  it  had  been  in- 
troduced by  William  Penn,  who  may  properiy  be  con- 
sidered tbe  founder  of  our  iMrity  ideai   IJKtba  details, 
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tbe  poutioaortbeMTenlidigtoosGoipontioiu  towards 
the  atue  is  regulMiMl  aoeonUng  to  the  coMtituUon  aad 
bwof  thelandi  the  pecaUw  motin  idea  b  thatcroy 
one  of  the  geoenUy  reoogaiaed  religtoiu  oummunitiea 
shall  enjoy  equal  right*  and  eqnal  }«otection  io  the 
state ;  and  in  this  aspect  parity  is  only  a  part  of  iini- 
vfrsal  freedom  in  religious  matters.  Pari^  asks  do 
non  than  that  tbe  state  deal  equally  with  every  re- 
Ugioos  denominatioo,  but  by  no  means  that  it  pennit 
ev«iy  <Mw  to  draw  tbe  full  practical  ooosequences,  ine- 
epective  of  the  oommasal  life  at  the  state.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  reservation  of  tbe  "  fdacet"  ((^  ▼•)  was  not 
iooompatible  with  parity. 

Park,  Thomas,  F^SJu,  was  bom  in  1759.  He  was 
brought  up  as  an  engraver,  but  gave  bis  attention  to 
literary  pursuits.  He  was  the  author  of  one  hymn  that 
has  found  its  way  into  variouB  ctdlectioos—'*  My  soul, 
praise  tbe  Lord;  speak  good  of  his  name."  He  was 
employed  in  the  eiUlorsbip  of  various  books,  includ- 
ing the  IFonb  (if  J.  Hammond  (1805),  Uie  Workt  of 
Jokm  Drgdm  (1806),  the  Workt  qf  T.  Wharim ;  a  woric 
called  Nuffa  A  nliqua,  by  Sir  J.  Harrington ;  and  the 
Worki  o/lke  Briiuh  Poelt,  in  42  small  volumes  (1808). 
The  Hariaan  MuceOtmg  was  published  under  his  di- 
rection in  the  same  year.   He  died  in  1834,   (S.  S.) 

Parkar,  Alflxandor,  a  noted  Quaker  inreacher, 
one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  and  frequent  compan- 
ions of  George  Fox  ui  his  Gospel  laboia,  was  born  about 
162S.  like  moat  of  his  breUiren  in  the  ministry,  he 
Buffered  much  for  bis  religiooa  testimony,  and  was  dili- 
gently engaged  in  the  Lord's  service.  There  is  little  to 
be  found  on  record  concerning  this  saintly  man.  Tbe 
latter  part  of  his  life  be  spent  in  London,  where  be  died 
in  peace  with  roan  and  <>od,  Jan.  8, 1689;  See  Jamwy, 
Bittory  qftKe  Friemk,  ii,  4S8, 434. 

Parker,  Alvln  H.,  a  Presbjrterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Castleton.Vt.,in  179&  He  graduated  at  Hid- 
dlebwy  College,  Vt. ;  studied  divinity  in  the  the(^cal 
seminary  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained by  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  in  1835.  His 
first  call  was  to  the  Cburch  at  Cold  Spring,  Cape  Hay 
County,  N.  J. ;  and  be  afterwards  preached  at  Salem, 
N.  J.,  and  Middletown  and  ttidley  churche*  in  Dela- 
ware County,  Pa.  Ue  was  without  charge  some  time 
previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  July  6, 1864.  Hr. 
Parker  was  a  good  preacher  and  an  excellent  pastor. 
See  Wilson,  i^^Atr(.J/naiHu^  1866,  p.  140.  (J.L.S.) 

Parker,  Benjamin  Clark  Cntler,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Protestant  E|riscopal  Church,  son  of  tnshop 
Samuel  Packer  of  New  England,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
June  6, 1796,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  University, 
class  of  1822.  He  determined  to  enter  the  sacred  min- 
istry ;  and,  after  pursuing  his  studies  very  carefully  and 
assiduously,  he  was  ordained  priest  Blay  17, 1826.  He 
then  preached  in  various  places,  and  finally  took  charge 
Id  tbe  Floating  Chapel  fat  Seamen"  in  New  Ywk  City, 
where  he  labored  fifkeen  years  with  ainlity  and  lldelity. 
He  died  at  New  Ywk  Jan.  28, 1859. 

Parker,  Jobn.  a  noted  minister  of  the  Chnreh  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  was  bom  in  Harboume,  England, 
in  182S,  and  early  joineil  the  Wesleyans.  He  was  but 
moderately  educated,  and  for  many  years  followed  the 
trade  of  brass-finishing.  In  1855  he  was  led  to  change 
his  Church  relations  tbrongh  the  tnstnimentality  of  the 
JElev.  Pr.  Bailey,  of  Lradon.  Mr.  Paricw  tww  became  a 
most  ardent  advocate  of  Swedenborgian  doctriiws,  and 
engaged  in  discussiom  both  publicly  and  privately.  In 
1863  he  removed  to  Canada,  and  settled  in  Toronto.  In 
1868  he  finally  entered  the  ministry.  He  had  pre- 
vinnsly  addressed  large  audiences  on  the  New  Jmisa- 
lem  doctrines  in  the  Toronto  Park  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  became  mainly  instmmental  in  gather- 
ing the  Toronto  New  Cbureh  Society.  After  his 
ordination  he  was  most  asuduons  in  his  labors  as  the 
minister  of  the  Toronto  Society,  making  also  many 
missionary  tours  into  country  places  in  Ontario  and  to 


the  bai^woods  of  Hiebigan,  so  that,  hoides  thw  a 
Toronto  who  edmowkdge  Mr.  Farirar  m  the  atts- 
ment  of  tbor  introduction  into  tbe  New  Qiaich,iHDT 
isidated  sodeties  throu^ioot  Ontario  and  tbe  Wot  hit 
the  same  leason  remember  him.  In  1871  be  mwA 
bis  connection  as  pastor  with  the  Tosonlo  Sodett,  nd 
was  engaged  in  misMooary  work  for  the  Gownl  Am- 
datton  of  tbe  New  Church  in  Canada,  when,  iitow 
isbed  by  serimn  qrmptoms  of  diieaat,  be  leUmrd  to 
Toronto  for  meiUcal  advice,  but  never  made  aiqr  fin- 
ising  rally.  He  died  Aug.  2fi,  1872.  Mr.  Puhw  «- 
joyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  own  CisiA 
people  to  a  remarkable  d^ree.  As  a  speaker  bii  msfr- 
ner  was  earnest  and  his  voice  pteaang:  hU  TMMoiag 
powers  having  been  of  a  higb  order,  he  songht  tnitb- 
natural,  adentific,  and  spiritual — very  eamcsdr,  nk  be 
had  tbe  faculty  of  expressing  his  oonvictioat  to  nka 
io  ample  laagnagfc  He  was  a  genial,  kini-homd 
maa,  wUb  strong  antipathies,  to  which  he  did  ml  Im- 
itate to  give  expression.  See  The  Jfew  Jtmakm  JV» 
•ever,  New  York,  Oct.  8, 1872.    (J.  H.W.) 

Parker,  Matthew,  an  eminent  Eng^  prdilf. 
noted  especially  for  his  connection  with  tbe  Nsg't-Hcal 
Consecration,  is  so  closely  related  to  the  bistofr  uf  U> 
own  times  that  tbe  period  of  his  activity  is  r^snM  a 
a  chapter  in  Cburch  history,  or,  as  some  bare  it,* snb- 
bisbop  Farkei'a  history  is  that  ot  the  Chndi  ef  Eip- 
land."  He  was  botn  at  Nmwieh  Aug.  8, 16H  ad  n 
ednoated  at  Oofpna  Chrisd  College,  Cambridge.  WUi 
at  the  univeisily  he  was  a  di^ngnished  stndcst.  » 
pecially  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  history  of  ikt 
Church,  even  to  antiquarian  minuteness;  ret,  in  ^ 
of  bis  strong  leaning  to  tbe  past,  be  was  Arhd  an  (iitf 
period  bvcnaUy  di^Mwed  towards  the  doctrina  of  tk 
Refonnation.  He  was  first  created  BiUe-dofc,  or  kM- 
ar,  and  afterwards  fellow  of  bk  ooDege.  He  wu  k 
conBjncuous  for  learning  that  he  was  amoog  oditr  ra- 
inent  scholars  invited  by  cardinal  Wobcy  to  OxM 
to  furnish  and  adorn  his  new  magnificent  founditii*. 
This  invitation  Parker  did  not  choose  to  sccrpi ;  boL  if 
siding  in  his  own  college,  be  pursued  his  studies  with  ikt 
greatest  application  for  five  or  eix  years;  and,  in  ikbpt- 
riod  having  read  over  tbe  fiuhen  aDdeoanril^scqdRd  i 
a  tboroogb  knowledge  of  divinity.  He  was  mdsiMil  ■  | 
IHtest  in  1627,  and  lived  in  dose  intimacy  with  mm 
the  more  ardent  Reformers.  In  1588  he  was  appoioit-t 
chaplain  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  who  tboi^hi  vtn 
highly  of  him,  and  not  tong  before  her  death  exbMtsl 
her  daughter  Elizabeth  to  avail  henelf  of  Pufcic^n*, 
and  pioos  counsel  In  1585  he  obuinedtbedsaanv^fi 
the  mooasric  oollege  of  Stoke-Oare,  in  SuKlk— BiMj 
Catholicism,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  being  itiD  tbe  |>» 
fessed  religion  of  the  land,  as  Henry  had  not  ft*- 
roally  broken  with  the  pope.  Here  tbe  stoditm  dA 
continued  hie  pursuit  of  clasdcal  and  ecdesiwrirsl  ^ 
erature,and  at  tbe  same  time  set  bimsdf  to  comet  tk*, 
prevailing  decay  of  morals  and  learning  in  the 
by  founding  a  school  in  the  locality  for  the  pop"*  <'^' 
instructing  the  youth  In  the  study  of  gnuussr  sad  bf 
tnanity.  Here,too,beappearaforlbefimtimetohi» 
definitely  sided  with  the  reforming  party  in  the  I'bBKi 
and  State ;  the  sermons  which  he  then  prcachH  rvo- 
tain  bold  atucks  on  various  Romish  tenets  sdiI  [nc- 
tices.  In  1587,  after  the  queei's  death,  Pstitr  ■■•{ 
made  one  of  the  king's  chafriains,  and  eontinwd  is  tk 
bold  and  uncompromising  coaise  notmthManding  tka 
complaint  was  entered  against  Um  to  lord-dMOMft* 
Audley.  In  1588  Fulnr  toiA  tbe  doctosate  ia  Ans- 
ity;  in  1541  he  was  Installed  pretend  in  the  otthtdn' 
of  Ely;  in  1542  he  was  presented  with  the  rectorsif'' 
Ashen,  in  Essex,  cmiveniently  ritoated  both  hi  Cm- 
bridge  and  Stoke;  and  wben|  in  1644,  he  lesigmd  dx 
living,  he  was  presented  with  the  rectorate  of  BtnaitZ' 
ham,  in  Norfolk.  In  this  year  be  abo  reecind  IsRfca 
exptesMon  of  royal  favor  by  being  made  master  of  C*- 
pus  Christi,  or  Benet  CoUCKe,  hu  alma  mater  at  Cast- 
bridge.  Inth§,3gti^d^>llea@|pgN^cfentedhiB 
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to  tbe  vice-ebancellonhip,  and  pcesented  him  with  tbe 
rectory  of  Landbecch,  in  Cambridgeshire.  In  1H7  he 
renounced  tbe  obligatioua  of  priesdy  celibacy  aiKi  mar- 
ried a  daughler  of  a  Norfolk  gflnllemaB.  As  this  itep 
caused  much  agiution,  he  drew  up  biB  defence,  entitled 
IM  Cof^uffio  Sacerdotum,  By  Edward  VI  he  was  nom- 
inated to  tbe  deaaery  of  Lincoln  in  1662 ;  and  under  this 
prince,  as  under  king  Henry,  he  lived  in  great  reputa- 
tion and  affluence.  Bat  in  queen  Mary's  reign  be  waa 
deprived  of  all  bis  prefennenU,  because  he  was  manied, 
as  itwM  itretended;  but  tbe  leil  cause  was  his  Mai  for 
the  RcfomiatinL  Favker  was  so  dlsUfced  by  the  paptata 
that  be  waa  even  oUiged  to  lude  himself,  tbongb  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  i^mish  emissaries  eared  to  find  him 
in  his  ooacealmeot.  His  low  circumstances  he  endured 
with  a  cheerful  and  contented  mind;  and  during  hb 
retirenoent  turned  the  book  of  Psalms  into  English 
verse,  and  rewrote  and  couaderaMy  enlarged  bis  J)e 
Comjaffio  Satxrdotum. 

The  death  of  Mary  and  the  accesdon  of  Elizabeth 
called  Patker  from  his  learned  retirement.  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  now  lord-keeper  of  tbe  great  seal,  and  Sir  William 
Cedl,  secretary  of  state,  both  old  Cambridge  friends, 
heartily  recommended  Parker  for  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  queen,  apftfoviog  of  their  choice, 
caused  his  consecration  in  Lambeth  chapel,  Dec.  17, 
1659,  by  Bariov,  Uahop  erf  Chichester;  Sony,  bishop 
of  Uerefind;  Coverdale,  bishop  of  Exeter;  and  Uodg- 
kin,  suffragan -bishop  of  Bedford.    We  mention  this 
circumstance  so  minutely  becaose  the  Komanista  in- 
vented a  tale  afterwards  that  he  had  been  consecrated 
at  the  KagVHead  inn  or  tavern  in  CheapNde.  But 
this  notorious  and  improbable  falsehood  bais  been  fully 
confuted  by  Uason  {Vvdkatim  nfflu  CAvnA  <^ Eng- 
Itmd  ooneen^Mg  th*  CotmcraUm  and  Ordmaiion  of 
Buhopm  [1633,  foL]),       Bramball  {Cimaecraivm  t^f 
ProteataiU  Bitkops  VituHcated),  and  by  Courayer  (D»- 
fence  of  (hit  Validity  of  En^h  Ordutatiotu  [1728,  8 
vols.  8vo]),  and  withal  is  disproved  by  many  Catholics, 
so  that  to  believe  it  nowadays  requires  more  than  even 
popish  credulity.   Tbe  period  now  opening  up  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  English  history.  Parker 
beld  tbe  anhlnsliopric  for  non  than  flftera  yean. 
These  were  years  of  changes  in  the  State  and  in  the 
Churcb.    First  of  all  there  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  Establishment  to  tbe  condition  which  it  had 
enjoyed  previous  to  the  accession  of  bloody  Mary  (q.  v.). 
And  this  of  itself  was  no  easy  matter  in  tbe  unsettled 
Mate  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.    Tbe  hierarchy  was  dis- 
Holved,  and  the  cnnent  of  religioos  opinions  directed 
into  strange  and  nnttavelled  channels.   A  strong  spirit 
of  dissension  had  devdoped  within  the  very  heart  of  the 
establishment—tbe  germs  of  Purtiam»m  had  begun  to 
spring  up.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  was  at* 
Iributable  to  the  caprices  of  the  new  monarch  hereelf. 
She  had  pledged  herself  to  a  restoration  of  Protestant 
principles,  and  yet  was  so  much  addicted  to  various 
popish  practices,  sncb  as  tbe  idolatrous  use  of  images, 
and  was  so  Btmnglvf  we  might  say  violently,  in  favor  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  English  clergy,  that  several  parties 
developed  within  the  Church,  some  favoring  her,  others 
opposing  her ;  some  approving  her  notions,  others  insist- 
ing upon  a  UtM  or  a  more  decided  radical  departure. 
Possibly  all  the  factions  might  by  wise  and  con^erste 
action  have  been  harmonized.    But  then  came  the 
great  diflkulty  of  satisfying  also  those  who,  having  been 
abroad  while  tbe  painsla  controlled,  now,  on  thdr  return 
home,  desired  the  adc^Uon  of  the  Swiss  or  Continental 
doctrines  and  practices  in  toto.    Parker  himself,  being 
rather  of  a  conservative  tarn  of  mind,  had  been  chosen 
for  the  archbishopric,  Just  as  the  primates  of  England 
are  generally  chosen  fur  their  willint{ness  to  be  passive 
inatrnmenta  of  tbe  govemmoit.    The  dignity  of  their 
office  has,  in  their  ji^gment,  culminated  In  obedience  to 
the  policy  and  tbe  puaions  of  the  sovereign.  Cranmer's 
duef  work  had  been  to  celebrate  and  then  to  undo  royal 
marriages,  to  carry  out  tbe  law  of  the  aix  articles,  to 


putdish  tbe  Bible  when  it  pleased  the  king  fhat  hit 
subjects  should  read  it,  and  to  recall  that  book  when  the 
king  found  that  its  dnnlstioD  was  becoming  dangeimis 
to  his  pretennons.  Parker's  office  was  to  carry  into 
execution  the  law  which  made  it  criminal  not  to  eaa- 
form  to  the  Prayer-book,  and  high-traason  itself  to  re- 
fuse to  take  the  oath  of  spiritual  supremacy.  Parker 
assumed  this  task,  and  endeavored  to  carry  it  out  to 
the  letter.  He  had  never  seen  Protestantism  under 
any  other  fonoi  than  that  which  it  wore  in  Edward's 
rogn.  He  bad  no  tbongfatof  reooasbnieting  aCbiueh 
upon  sMne  allied  reftrraee  to  Ser^>tBn  meiely.  Im- 
bued with  a  deep  veneration  for  antiquity,  he  sim|dy 
dented  the  elimination  from  the  English  religious  sys- 
tem of  what  recent  inquiry  had  detected  as  undeniable 
blemishes.  Puritans  and  Lutherans  must  stand  aside, 
the  establishment  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards,  and 
erctytUng  that  savored  of  a  mutinous  indiTidaallsm, 
incompatible  with  a  hlenuehieal  organization,  most  be 
rigorously  repressed.  This  very  attitude  forced  him 
into  inttderant  and  inquisiUHial  courses,  the  result  of 
whi(^  was  most  damaging  to  the  interests  of  English 
Protestantism.  The  Church  was  divided  into  factions,  a 
reign  of  terror  and  persecution  was  inaugurated  that 
oonstituted  tbe  germs  of  tbe  ievoluti<m  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  destroy  the  very  life  of  the  English  nation. 

AivbtnslK^  Puker  has  been,  however,  too  sevenly 
oritidsed,  or  at  katt  misandmtood,  by  the  Poritans  and 
English  dissenters  generally,  for  it  most  be  considered 
that  he  was  driven,  rather  by  the  attitnde  of  the  queen 
than  by  his  own  efance,  into  severe  measures;  and  yet 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  by  his  apologists  that 
as  be  grew  older  be  became  harsher,  the  conservative 
spirit  increasing  with  bis  years.  To  fbriad  *'[»oph- 
esyings"  or  meetings  for  reUgiona  discourse  was  some- 
thing very  like  pen*ecntion,  though  probably  something 
very  like  treason  to  the  Church  was  talked  in  these 
pious  conventicles.  The  archbishop,  we  must  remem- 
ber, was  not  alone  responsible  for  the  severe  treatment 
of  the  innovators,  as  those  were  called  who  dared  to  di^ 
sent  from  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  In  1566  the  queen 
ordered  the  primate  and  other  English  bishops  to  see 
that  onificmi^  wh  maintained  in  the  Church  of  her 
realm.  For  sevend  yean  the  measures  adopted  were 
of  so  mild  a  nature  that  the  dissenters  maintained  a 
pasHve_relatioo;  but  in  1572,  made  bold  by  tbe  encour- 
agement of  tbe  earl  of  Leicester,  the  Puritans  put  for- 
ward a  sarcastic  AdrntmUvM  to  Parltament,  in  which, 
among  denunciations  of  tbe  Prayer-book  and  the  hie- 
rarchy, tbfy  proceeded  to  recommend  the  institution  of 
a  new  Cbntch,  whose  '*boly  discipline"  should  copy  the 
Presbyterian  models  then  exhibitod  in  Scotland  and 
Geneva,  Thus  a  favorable  termination  of  the  contest 
was  made  almoM  impossible.  This  was  an  open  defi- 
ance of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  of  the 
temporal  constitntioa  of  England  so  dooely  interwoven 
therewith.  The  hour  seemed  to  have  brought  a  most 
important  epoch,  and  the  arehlnsbop,  though  violent 
and  determined,  was  yet  wise  enough  to  comprehend 
the  ritnatlon.  Severity  was  moat  unlikely  to  check  the 
Diseiplituuians,  and  hence  primate  Parker  determined 
upon  a  literary  examination  of  the  Puritan  platform. 
John  Whilgifl  first  prepared  an  answer;  later,  when 
Cartwright  returned  from  abroad,  he  also  answered  the 
admoniticM).  Both  these  great  champions  of  the  estab- 
lishment proved  most  valu^de  aids  to  the  aicbbidiop, 
but  they  failed  to  convince  their  adversaries,  A  few 
concessions  at  the  begiiming  of  the  queen's  reign  would 
have  satisfied  such  men  as  Fox,  Coverdale,  and  Hum- 
phrey ;  but  now  nothing  lees  would  have  been  satisfac- 
tory than  an  unconditional  surrender  of  ecdesiasticat 
patronage,  ecclesiastical  revenues  (including  those  nf 
tbe  nKMiasieriss),  and  inquisitorial  powers.  Just  as  the 
contest  waged  hottest,  archbishop  Parker  was  suddenly 
stricken  with  death,  May  17, 1579. 

Fnller  (who  must  have  bis  pim,  however  bad)  save 
of  him:  "He  was  a  Parie^io^twm^k^  the 
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fencea."  Bat  if  we  cutioiuly  oonnder  the  time§  and  the 
dnwouteiKea,  we  most  pronoanoe  him  to  have  been  a 
good  man,  genenlly  Jndidooi,  and  of  eoaidderabte  atnl- 
ity.  Wheo  he  wu  fint  drawn  Irom  his  secluuon  and 
stodies,  he  seemed  very  nncerely  and  persiitently  to 
s^r,  Wofo  Epuoopari,  but  at  last  he  subordinated  his 
judgment  to  the  peremptory  will  of  Elizabeth.  Parker 
njoked  that  he  was  the  first  Inshop  who  was  consecra- 
ted without  any  of  what  be  calls  **  the  old  idle  oerentonies 
of  the  Aanmical  gaiaomta^  glona,  rings,  sandals,  sUp- 
pen^  mitre,  and  palL"  Neidiw  must  bis  vast  literary 
labors  he  fi^^en.  ItistoI^rkerweowetlieJKi&op«' 
HfUf,  undertaken  at  his  request,  carried  on  under  bin  in- 
spection, and  published  at  bis  expense  in  1668.  He  had 
dso  the  |»incipal  share  in  drawing  up  the  Book  q/* 
Commcm  Pragtr,  for  which  lus  skill  in  andent  liturgiea 
peouUariy  fitted  him,  and  which  strikingly  bears  the 
isnpfesB  is  his  broad,  moderate,  and  unsectarian  intellect 
It  was  under  his  preudency,  too,  that  the  Tkirtymm 
Ariida  were  finally  reviewed  and  subscribed  the 
clergy  (1662).  Among  other  limsry  performances,  we 
may  mention  that  Parker  published  an  old  SoMm  i/om- 
ilgOK  the  Sacrament,  by  ^Elfric  of  St.  Alban's,  to  prove 
that  transubstantiation  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  an- 
deot  English  Church.  Fsriter's  good  fortone  in  pot* 
ting  thus  to  shame  and  eventual  sUsnce  the  Idk  bossts 
of  Borne  has  earned  bim  a  pUce  beside  another  metro- 
pcditan, the iUustrious  Bahanus  Maarua''(q.v.).  Parker ' 
also  edited  the  hlstMies  of  Matthew  of  Westminster  and 
Matthew  Paris  (q.  v.),  and  superintended  the  publics- 
tiuu  of  a  most  valuable  work,  IM  A  ntiqtatate  Bntamica 
iSedtda^  probaUy  printed  at  Lambeth  in  167^  where 
the  archtrishop,  we  are  trdd,  bad  an  esubUsbment  of 
printers,  engravers,  and  iUuminMors.  He  also  founded 
the  "  Society  of  Antiquaries,"  and  was  its  flrat  president; 
endowed  the  Univeruly  of  Cambridge,  and  particnlariy 
his  own  coll^,  with  many  fellowships  and  scholarships, 
and  with  a  magnificent  collection  of  MSS.  relating  to 
the  «vU  and  ecclcMastical  condition  of  England,  and  be- 
longing to  nine  difteent  cmturies  (from  the  8th  to  the 
16th).  or  tbb  collectiMi,  Fuller  said  that  it "  was  the 
aun  of  Eni^ish  antiquity  before  it  was  edlpssd  1^  that 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton."  There  is  a  minute  and  excel- 
lent catal(%ue  of  these  MS.  collecticnts  in  the  Poblic 
library  at  Cambridge  which  has  never  been  printed. 

Those  who  detdre  a  careful  but  churchly  estimate  of 
archbishop  Parker  must  consult  the  written  by 
the  indefatigaUe  Strype  (Oxf.  1711),  and  Hook,  Lh>f» 
t^lhe  ArdMJiopt.  tin  Soubub,  ffisL  of  lAe  Rif, 
Ch.  of  E^lcmd,  iv,  £79  sq. ;  Strype,  A  maltf  i,  262  sq. ; 
Burnet,  Hi^  of  the  Rtf.  iii,  887  sq. ;  Soames,  EIm- 
abetkm  Hul.  p.  15  sq.,  174  sq.,  201-218;  HsUam,  Coa- 
ttU.  Hist,  o/  England,  i,  252  sq.,  et  sL;  Cunninghsm, 
Rf/ormert;  Neol,  Hia.  of  Ike  Puritaru,  i,  292,  et  sL, 
esp.  p.  299;  Hardwick,  Ch,  Hitt,  (Rfformalioti),  p.  22 
sq.;  Middleton, AVon^ £to^. ii,  171  sq.;  Ske»tA,fiut. 
oflbtFm  Churches  of  England,  p.  14  sq. ;  Butler,  Ec- 
ck».  Hilt,  ii,  449  sq. ;  Marsden,  Ck.  Hist. ;  CoUier,  EocUs. 
nut.  ii,  542-M9 ;  Pahner,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  460 ;  Hume,  Hut. 
of  Engliind,  iv,  201  sq,;  Green,  iShort  HUl,  of  the  Eng- 
lish People,  p.  883  sq.,  464  sq. ;  Froude,  Hist,  of  England 
(see  Index  in  vol  xii);  and  especially  Gibbon's  esti- 
mate in  bis  Posthumous  H'orks,  iii,  666.    (J,  H.  W.) 

Parker,  Nathan,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister  of 
the  Congregational  body,  wu  bom  at  Reading,  Mass., 
June  fi,  178^  and  was  ednoatad  at  Harvard  University, 
dase  of  1808.  Attvt  gmduation  Parker  spent  one  year 
in  teaching  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  then  studied  theology ; 
in  1806  was  appointed  tutor  in  Bowdoin  Coll^;e,  Me.;  in 
1808  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church 
in  Portsmouth,  and  there  ministered  until  his  death, 
Nov.  8,  1883,  a  little  while  after  Andrew  P.  Peabndy 
bad  been  onlsined  bis  colleague.  Whtn  the  division 
of  the  Congregstinnal  body  in  New  England  into  two 
parties  was  reo^iised,  Pailier  took  part  as  a  professed 
Unitarian.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  published  a  volume  of 
Tarker's  Sermons,  with  a  memoir  (1685).    See  also 


Ware,  BiogregM:!^  Shltku  i^  Un^uim  SMlm,i, 
S5i  Sprague,i(MKiib^tAei4flHr.A4ii(,TU,41L 

Pukar,  Robart  (1),  a  Poitan  dtrine  orcgaid» 
able  learning  and  reading,  was  educated  at  Beott  CU- 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  after  graduation  (1688)  wis  mde 
a  fellow  thereof.  He  was  finally  presented  to  the  bcsc 
Ace  of  Wilton,  in  Wiltshire.  In  1607  he  was  oUigd  to 
quit  the  country,  and  he  found  refuge  in  BoUiDd,  be- 
cause be  had  dued  to  pobliali  A  Dktamm  ogM^ 
StfmboKdiigioitkAttHehristm  Ccressoaitsi  Pnbcr&d 
in  1614.  After  his  death  was  published  De  MWo 
EceietiasHca  Christi  et  Hierarchica  a^Ktila,  Sbri  tm, 
m  qmbus  tam  cHsc^tUna  fiimiamenfa,  fiam  mm 
fere  de  eadem  eontroversitB,  summo  eamjaJiaotl  Jm- 
Irina  nHhodice  pertractantvr  (Frsnkf.  1616, 4to):— J 
Discourse  amctmimg  the  Puritatu  (1641,  4\o):—Tk 
Mystery  of  tie  Vials  opened  m  tke  IGtk  Chapter  o/Bm- 
lotion  (l6bl,4to)i^JSi^atiHim^lh9Famlhrtal(m, 
4to).  SeeDarib^e>diip^£jWi9;a.T.;  Neal.».tf 
the  Purilans. 

Parker,  Robert  (2),  a  pioneer  ministtf  of 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  FlafatngOvd^ 
Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  March  80^  1792 ;  was  ccnnnci 
at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  Jmned  the  Uctboiliat 
Church.   He  entered  the  Ocneaee  Oonbram  b  VOt, 
and  oonUnned  a  member  thereof  until  bis  dcalh,  bd^ 
forty-seven  years  in  faithful,  active  work,  sad  Km 
years  superannuated.    The  Genesee  Confcfcnec  S  I 
dme  above  mentioned  included  Western  and  portiw  ! 
of  Central  and  Northern  New  Yoit,  part  of  Pemnl- 
vania,  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada,  and  a  part  of  Hicb- 
igan.    His  first  chai^  was  Canisteo  Circuit,  and  ; 
duded  DaosviUe  and  Painted  PoM.   His  hut  wsi  R«- 
enriUe,  whkh  was  indnded  in  his  first  dmoL  Hs 
earlier  eireuits  required  three  hundred  miles'  trartL  | 
which  occupied  six  weeks'  time.    Biding  bom  won- 
tag  till  evening  twilight  through  thick  forests  surM 
only  by  Indian  trails,  swimming  rivers,  dimbiiv  bft 
and  mountaina,  and  preaching  nightly  in  log  hM  « 
schod-bouse  or  hatn,M-  out  of  doan,sBnnBV  sod  vis- 
tar,  thb  veteran  did  an  amotmt  ofUbarfiwbisIlsw 
that  fow  modem  {Meaebers  eooedvc  o£   Hw  life  m 
OTie  of  remarkable  purity  and  earnestness,  be  imag  il- 
ways  willing  to  work  wherever  there  was  wotk  to  i». 
For  the  last  two  yesis  of  his  life  he  was  almost  tnttidr 
bereft  of  reason  by  a  paralytic  stroke.   Tet  he  senr 
lose  hu  hold  on  the  bigfaer  lif«^  but  prayed  as  latriBp- 
biy  and  ehiqnently,  and  sang  the  old  l^iUar  hvMs  ■ 
Bweedy,  as  when  in  the  vigor  of  manhood.  He  died  a 
Sparta,  N.Y.,De& 8, 1874.  SteMwmtmofAnmHilCm. 
femuses  M.ECk.^  876;  Conahle,  Hist.  Gmeral  O^. 
ch.  ii,  §  I;  Boehm,  AulobiogngJif.  (J.H.V.) 

Parker,  Samnel,  D.D.  (1),  a  prelate  of  the  Enc- 
liah  Church,  was  horn  at  Northampton  in  Septosbfr. 
1640.  He  wss  of  Puritsii  extraction,  and  was  msiM 
by  certain  Puritan  notions,  when,  as  a  young  maa.  bt 
entered  WadhamCollcfiie,  Oxford.  He  Madicd  bttr  « 
TrinityCoU^.  He  was  there  broi^  in  eontaet  vU 
persons  of  a  very  different  turn  of  miad,  particabrly  vilk 
Dr.  Ralph  Bathuiat,  who  b  said  \ty  the  wriieis  of  his  /iA 
to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  drawing  him  sn* 
from  the  PuriUns.  Parker,  at  the  Bestontiaa,  brctmt 
a  zealous  advocate  (or  episcopacy.  He  had  an  atdn 
pen,  which  he  employed  about  the  time  of  the  Rela- 
tion, and  for  a  few  succeeding  years,  in  repested  attarb 
on  the  Puriun,  or,  aa  it  was  then  haninc,  the  Nm- 
oonfbrming  party.  The  euutrOTeiiy  b  akMit  Imp*- 
ten,  and  we  think  it  needless  to  recount  the  litk* 
hu  tracts.  One  of  hb  writings,  A  Diseotme  ia  Vm*- 
cation  of  Bishop  Bnmhati  (Lond.  1670X  cdbd  f«th 
the  "  Rehearsal  Transposed"  of  Andrew  Uarvril,  b 
which  Parker  was  very  severely  handled,  and  to  wlutt 
he  replied  in  A  Reproof  to  tie  JMsoFsaf  Trmipmi 
(Lond.  1678) ;  but  Marvell^  wit  was  too  nwti  for  hiak 
and  in  everything  he  subsequently  wrote  be  sbewtd 
how  keenlv  he  felt  the  castigatinn.  He  wss  bnsed 
and  praDOte(b^,jlH!b^^!S^Ogll0S7  be  M  aade 
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ehipluB  to  aichlHsbop  Sheldon;  in  1670  be  became 
vebdeton,  and  in  1672  m  prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
tnd  bad  tbe  livings  of  Ickham  and  Chartfaam.  When 
king  JuDca  II  contemplated  the  rennion  of  England 
with  tbe  general  Church,  with  Its  head  in  the  Boman 
piatiC  be  looked  among  tbe  En^rii  dmncs  fiir  pa>- 
M»  who  aught  be  willing  to  aariM  in  bia  deaigna,  and, 
uDong  other  peraoos,  he  fixed  upon  Parker,  who  was 
mtde  br  bin  biabop  of  Oxfintl  in  January,  1686;  and 
vhm  Hough  was  deprived  of  tbe  pceMdency  oT  Msg- 
dalm  CtdUge,  it  was  given  to  Parker,  It  is  said  that 
ba  WIS  then  iMUned  to  popeiy.  it  ia  very  leaaooaUe, 
howem,  we  think,  to  beUeve  that  these  fltTota  wen 
RtUf  the  price  «f  his  rdtglon,  which  be  did  not  scm- 
ple  to  oSer  up  as  a  willing  sacrifice  to  bis  ambition.  In 
ibif  new  change  PaAer  became  one  of  Ibe  Romish  mer- 
cauiies,  proatitutiog  his  pen  in  defence  of  transubetan- 
tution  and  the  worship  of  sunts  and  images.  To  this 
pBTpose  he  poblished  a  piece,  Dec  16,  1687 — though, 
■ccHdiag  to  tbe  {»inter's  style,  in  1688 — entitled  Rea- 
tm/orainfftamfftJu  Teat  impoml  apon  tUt  Mtmbtn  of 
iMiasM^aMo  \fa^(kt.Wi,eU.;  j^ttmitlmfar the 
wOm^t  taStfae^  mi  ttne  pMiikid/br  Ae  hea^ 
of  aB  olien  wkom  it  wnf  ecmoern.  Tbe  painsU^  it  is 
cntain,  nude  sore  <rf  Mm  as  a  proaelyte,  and  one  of  them 
tdb  us  that  be  even  proposed,  in  council,  whether  it 
«u  not  expedient  that  at  least  one  coUc^  in  Oxford 
^MMld  be  allowed  tbe  Catholics,  that  they  might  not  be 
fined  to  be  at  such  charges  by  going  beyond  tbe  seas 
ta  itM^,  In  the  same  spirit,  having  invited  two  pop- 
Mh  aohlfwi,  wUh  a  third  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  BO  entcciaimient,  he  drank  tbe  king's  health,  wish- 
isg  a  happy  snccess  to  all  his  afGurs;  adding  that  the 
leligion  of  the  Protestants  in  England  seemed  to  him 
t»  be  ia  DO  better  comUtion  than  that  of  Buddha  was 
bdm  it  was  tak«o,  and  that  they  were  next  to  atheists 
who  de<Med  diat  faith.  Nay,  so  notorious  was  his 
caodact,  that  tbe  cooler  heads  amoiig  tba  Bonanista 
OBttdemoed  U  as  too  hot  and  hasty.  Kshop  ftirkeHi 
sBtliOTity  in  bis  own  dioeeae  was  so  very  inmgniflcant 
tkst  when  he  assembled  his  clergy,  and  desired  them 
to  ulHcribe  an  '^Addrese  of  Thanks  to  the  King  for 
ha  Declaration  of  liberty  of  Conscience,"  they  re- 
jected it  with  such  unauuni^  that  be  got  but  one 
dc^yman  to  ooncor  with  hin  in  it  (Burnet's  HiUory 
rfwf  Ovm  T^mtM,  voL  ii).  Kshop  Pariur  eneounteN 
is;  eoolmpt  with  all  good  men,  trouble  of  mind  threw 
bin  ieto  a  malady  <it  which  he  died  at  Magdalen  Col- 
ic^ llarch  20,  1687.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  {Uiac^ 
Woat  ITonb,  ii,  166)  says  that  Parker  refused  on  his 
iwtb-bed  to  declare  bimsdfa  Boman  Catholic  How- 
mr  tiM  or  fUse  this  w»j  be^  it  is  oaitun  be  sent  a 
"DiseewiaaT  to  Jaoaea^  pevMading  bin  to  embraos  the 
fmestant  religion,  with  a  "Lettet"  to  tbe  same  pur- 
Me(,wbtch  was  printed  at  Londoi  (1690, 4to).  Kshop 
Inker's  only  -work.  v(  any  permanent  reputation  is  en- 
itled  De  JUtma  nd  Ttmporit  CommeKtaHiu,  but  it  is 
bfigned  by  party  virulence,  and  is  )n  no  respect  tnist- 
rathy.  This  treatise  was  not  pnblisfaed  tin  1726,  when 
t  na  given  to  tbe  worid  by  his  aon,  Samnel  Parker 
ft.  A  irandatioa  of  it  1^  tbe  Ber.  Thmnas  Newlin 
ns  pnbliahed  in  1737.  Bishop  PMdcar  was  a  most 
mterate  t^ipoiMit  (rf  Carteatanism.  In  his  IXtpuia- 
Mwv  Dfo  tt  dima  prwidmiia  he-contended  in  tbe 
cbidaatic  spirit  equally  against  the  pbilooophy  of  Dee 
^•ites  and  that  of  Hobbes,  making  no  distinction  be- 
*Ben  Uw  UMffhanicil  featnie*  of  each,  and  not  diacem- 
t  that  while  the  om  was  rtbeietie,  the  other  was 
■  lUiki^  Iheistie  in  ita  sfdrit  and  tendency.  The 
tfaerpKbUntionBorbisbopParicerare:  AnAceomtof 
k  Cwweat  ^the  Ckrittim  Ckurck  for  tie  jirU  Six 
ttadnd  rears,  parHeularfy  akotoimff,  I.  The  apottoUcal 
'naie$  ^  dioeaan  ami  mOropetiHcai  Epi»oopa€y.  II. 
%  Dmopatim  tff  patriartAal  md  papal  Aytthoritg. 
It.  na  War  of  Two  Httmdnd  Tean  belKem  tAe  BiaKopa 
f  Mama  ami  CmutaK/inepU  for  uaswrsaf  Smprmtaajf 
Mim,»fo)t--StligiommiJAifallf;oraDtmam- 
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ttratitm  of  tMe  Pouter  o/tie  CkriX^tm  CkurA  vnlMat  it- 
teif,  Ike  lUpremaqf  of  tovereign  Powrr  over  H,  the  ebttg 
ofpoMtive  ObeeUemx,  or  non-renHaiiee  to  it,  exeaipl\fied 
out  of  ike  Records  of  tht  CAttreA  tmi  the  Empire  from  thtt 
begiming  Chrittiam^  to  the  md  iff  the  Reign  of  Jtdian 
(}joai.iefk,8voy.~^IldigiomtmdI^llg,lkeMeeoiidpart 
or  the  Hielorg  Iff  the  (^marrmee  of  the  imperial  imiee- 
ckeiaeticai  JuriedieAm  ja  the  Govenmeet  of  the  ChtrA, 
from  the  begummg  of  the  Reign  ofJovitm  to  the  end  ef 
the  Seign  ofJutOman  (Lond.  1686, 8vo}  ••—History  of 
hit  0*cn  Tbite  [triaulated},  with  an  Accomtnf  hii  Con- 
veraionfrom  Prtebgtery  to  Prdaeg  (Lond.  1728,  8vo): 
— The  ^ra  of  the  Chnreh  imntediatelg  qfier  the  Apoetlet 
(Tractsof  ADgLFathei8,iii,188).  See  Dariing, C^c^. 
bihHogr.  ii,  s.  v. ;  Hacaulav,  Hist,  of  England,  ii,  821 ;  iii, 
118  sq.,  124-127 :  Perry,  'Hiel.  Ch.  of  Enghnd,  ii,  897, 
448,  480,  602;  Stoughum,  Ecclee,  Hist.  ^  Eii^and,  i, 
444  sq. ;  ii,  109.  1S4  sq. ;  Debuiy,  liitt,  Ch.  of  Eng- 
land, p.  78  sq. ;  (Lond.)  Gentleman't  Magaaine,  lu,  7  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Parker,  Samuel  (2),  son  of  bishop  Samuel  Parker, 
was  an  excellent  scholar,  but  a  roan  of  singular  mod- 
esty. He  married  a  bookseller's  daughter  at  Oxftml, 
where  he  rended,  and  appears  to  bave  bad  a  rituatioii 
in  the  Bodleian  libraiy.  Farker  declined  taking  the 
oatha  at  the  Revolutitui,  and  therefore  did  not  enter 
into  orders.  He  published  BBiliotheca  BHUica ;  beng  a 
Commentary  upon  all  the  Booha  (tf  the  Old  and  Ne»o  Tea- 
tamenla,  gathered  out  qf  the  gaiuine  Writmgt  iff  Father* 
and  ecdfsiaaticat  Hiatoriana,  and  Acta  of  Coiaiala  down 
to  the  Ytar  qf  our  Lord  461,  etc ;  eomprehendi)^  the 
proper  allegorical,  or  mgaOe,  caid  moral  Import  of  the 
Text,  etc  [anonymous]  (Oxf.  1720,  etc,  ft  vols.  4to). 
This  is  a  commentary  of  profound  leuning  and  re- 
search. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  carried 
beyond  tbe  Pentateuch: — An  Abridgment  if  the  Ec- 
cleaiaatical  Hiatory  of  EuaMua.  His  son  founded  the 
bookselling  estabUshment  at  Oxford  which  still  remains 
in  the  family. — Darling,  Cyclop.  BibUogr.  ii,  s,  v, 

Farker,  Samnel  (8),  D.D.,  an  American  prdato, 
was  bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.  Hn  Aug.  28, 1744,  and  pasaeil 
A.&  in  Harvard,  1764.  He  then  became  a  teacher,  and 
after  having  for  nine  yean  followed  this  profeasioa,  de- 
termined to  enter  the  ministry.  Though  educated  in  the 
Congre^tional  Church,  he  repaired  to  England  for  or- 
dination by  the  bishop  of  London,  and  in  1778  became 
assistant  in  l>inity  Church,  Boston.  During  tbe  Revo- 
lution be  was  in  immineot  peril  for  his  royalist  declara- 
tions, and  was  at  Iwigth  obUg^  to  onit  tlie  pn^en  for 
tbe  king.  In  1779  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  and  was  actively  engaged  as  agent  for  tbe 
propagation  of  the  GospeL  In  1808,  upon  the  death  of 
bishop  Bass,  Parker  was  elected  bishopu  He  died,  how- 
ever, only  a  little  while  later,  Dec  6,  1804.  Bishop 
Parker  was  distinguished  for  his  benevolence.  He  was 
a  devoted  and  considerate  friend  of  the  poor,  who  in  his 
death  moomed  tbe  loss  of  a  father.  His  pahlicatiMis 
are,  The  Annual  £3eetion  Sermon  b^ore  the  Legiakrtnre 
ofMaa$.(im):~-A  Sermon  for  the  BentjU  of  the  Boe- 
lon  Female  Aifbm  (1808);  and  other  oecarional  set^ 
mons,  SeeS{«ague,>lwMb^/i&ei4iMrsDimAi^T, 
296. 

Parker,  Samnel  (4),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the  most  eminent  pioneers 
of  Methodism  in  the  West,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey 
about  1774.  He  was  converted  at  fourteen;  in  the 
year  1806  he  entered  tbe  iUneraney;  in  1809-1818  was 
presiding  elder  on  Indiana  District,  which  was  then  one 
of  the  moat  important  fields  of  tbe  Church,  and  was 
greatlv  improved  and  enlarged  under  his  labors;  in 
1814  lie  was  on  Miami  District;  and  in  1816-1819  on 
Kentucky  DiMrict.  An  important  position  in  tbe  Mis- 
siiaippi  Conference  needed  a  strong  man,  and  thither 
the  bishops  sent  him  in  1819,  but  he  was  aoM  stricken 
down  with  dlssase,  and  died  Dee.  20  (fti>9^9Wt7«r> 
His  preaching  w«  of  the  m^feitlB^toWlfattil^Uilt 
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chaimcter.  He  pnwcMcd  an  exceedingly  muncal  Voice, 
a  clear,  keen  mind,  ait  imaginatiun  which,  though  never 
exuavagant,  afforded  frequent  and  brilliant  iUiutrUiuns 
of  hia  aut^ect,  while  hia  ardent  piety  imparted  wonder- 
ftil  tenderaeas  and  power  to  bia  appeala.  Witlial  hia 
persoDal  appearance  waa  striking.  He  waa  neariy  aix 
feet  in  height,  and  had  a  remarkably  intellectual  coun- 
tenance, with  a  full  furehead,  and  a  black,  piercing  eye. 
Parker's  whole  life  was  one  of  oeaseleaa  and  glorious 
toil  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  was  one  of  the 
princes  of  Israel,  and  bis  early  death  deprived  the 
Church  of  one  t^her  moat  needed  laborers  in  the  WesL 
He  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  was  called  the  Cicero  of 
tlie  Weatem  Methodist  ministry.  See  Hinulet  of  itu 
AtMnal  Confermett,  i,  &58 ;  Meik.  Mag.  18*26,  art  Wm. 
Beauchamp,  et  al.;  Stevens,  Hitf.  of  the  Melh.  Epit. 
Church,  iv,  366, 878 ;  Finley,  Sketches  of  Western  Meth- 
O(^M)n,p.206;  McFenrin,//ur.<j/'.tfefAo^«inM  remiewer, 
ii,  S2l  K\. ;  Bedford,  HuL  o/Methodim  m  Kenttiekj/  (see 
Index  in  vol  ii).  (J.H.W.) 

Parker,  Samuel  (fi),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
brfm  at  AsbHeld,  Masa.,  April  28, 1779.  H«  waa  of  Fo- 
ri tan  ancestry,  noted  fur  their  piety  and  dedded  cbar^ 
tciar.  During  1798  and  1801  he  imrsued  his  pre  pa  ra- 
ter}- studies  under  the  superintendence  Arst  of  the  Rev. 
"Mr.  Strong,  of  Wtlliamaburg,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  of 
Dr.  Smith,  of  AahAeld.  He  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1806,  taught  a  year  in  the  academy  at  Brattle- 
boro,yt.,  and  in  the  fall  of  1807  went  to  Shelbomugh, 
Mass.,  and  commenced  theological  study  with  the  Rev. 
TheophiluB  Packard.  In  the  pecnniary  ttr^ts^  as  well 
as  tbe  demand  for  duty,  he  was  licensed  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1808  by  the  Northern  Congregational  Associa- 
tion of  Hampshire  County  to  go  to  Steuben  County, 
N.V.,  and  to  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Afterthree  months 
there,  he  entered  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  graduated  with  the  Aret  class  of  that  institution, 
imroedialely  after  which  he  waa  sent  by  tbe  Masea- 
chuaetts  Miasionarv  Societv  to  Hiddia  and  Southern 
New  York.  In  1812  he  was  called  to  Danby,  N.  Y.; 
was  ordained  and  installed  paator  Dec  28  of  that  year, 
and  continued  to  labor  there  for  tiftecn  years,  when  he 
was  called  to  become  financial  agent  to  New  England 
for  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  In  1630  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  ApiUia,'  N.  Y.-,  in  1833  of  the 
Cwngr^^ional  Church  at  Middlefield,  Hasa.;  and  in 
1835, 1886,  and  1837  he  made  hia  exiduring  tour  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Hoontaina,  under  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions— the  rwult  of  which  waa  the  esub- 
lishment  of  several  missious.  After  bis  return  be  wrote 
his  book  on  Oregon,  and  spent  several  years  in  lecturing 
and  supplying  pulpits  temporarily.  He  died  March  24, 
1S66,  Hr,  Parker  waa  in  character  a  bold,  decided  man, 
full  of  eoergy  and  raolutionf  doing  with  hia  might 
whatever  he  imdertook.  Hia  preaching  was  aound, 
doctriual,  and  scriptural  He  was  a  diatinguished  ooun- 
aellor  in  Church  polity  and  diacipllne.  Naturally  a  tine 
scholar,  he  took  an  interest  in  languagea,  science,  and 
art,  as  well  aa  in  the  practical  duties  of  life.  He  claimed 
to  be  the  Arst  to  auji^eat  the  poasibility  of  a  railroad 
through  the  Rocky  Mouutaina  to  the  Pacific  He  pub- 
lished the  joumid  of  an  Exptari^  Tour  bq/ond  the 
Body  MoufUaiHt,  1886, 1886,  1887  (Ithaca,  1886,  ISmo; 
Lond.  1841,  8vo;  5tb  Amer.  ed.  Auburn,  1846,  ISmo). 
See  Xorth  A  mer.  Rep.  Jan.  1840,  p.  129;  /.ond.  JUo»thlg 
Sep.  Nov.  1638,  p.  349;  /Mtd.  Alhen.  1838,  p.  790; 
Wilaon,  Pretb.  Hut.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  316;  Becord  of 
the  Aliumti  of  Dartnwulh  College,    (J.  L.  S.) 

Farkar,  Theodora,  an  American  theologian  of 
the  extreme  rationalistic  order,  was  possessed  of  one  of 
the  t>righteat  intellects  of  this  century,  and  in  many 
raipecU  was  fitted  by  nature  to  lead  and  to  teach.  He 
la  not  noted,  howei*er,  as  the  founder  of  any  school  in 
religion  or  philoeophy. 

Theodore  Parker  was  bom  in  Lexington,  Mass., 
iMg,  21, 1810.   He  was  deacanded  from  an  tdd  Fiui* 


tan  family.  His  grandfather  and  other  near  rdstim 
were  people  of  influence,  and  took  a  prominent  pan  n 
the  Bevidutionary  struggle.  Hb  btho',  John  Parker, 
WM  a  millwright  and  pump-ai^er  Igr  tnde,  bat  he 
abo  tilled  a  large  ftrm,  and  waa  besidm  anted  fcr 
rare  intellectual  culture.  H«  posaeaeed  aone  saeadic 
knowledge,  and  though  much  given  to  specolaM 
in  religion  and  pbilosopby,  was  withal  a  godly  dul 
He  rejected  the  predeotinatiun  theory  in  toto^  soil 
as  the  CalviniaU  were  then  in  the  asecDdency.  be 
canw  to  dialike  the  Choteb.  He  waa  dianriiwwl  m 
believe  all  tbe  miraculous  in  the  Scriptures,  bot  m 
reverently  accepted  the  authority  of  the  ffible  at,  in  ■ 
general  sense,  an  in^Mred  book,  aiid  not  only  west  his- 
self  regularly  to  Church  service,  but  also  insiatcd  npos 
dally  worship  in  his  family  and  their  Church  attrad- 
ance.  Theodore  Parker's  mother  waa  a  woman  of  shir 
than  ordinary  ability  and  worth.  She  was  wdl  tdii- 
cated,  and  poaseased  of  great  personal  beauty  sod  po- 
etic taatca.  She  wm  very  donaede  in  ber  habia^  vA 
much  devoted  to  her  obiUren;  in  tbatt,  wm  an  exsa- 
ple  of  sweet,  fresh,  and  instncdve  fdety.  As  a  yosck 
Theodore  Parker  also  aijoyed  the  advantages  of  i 
wholesome  influence  in  his  physical  devdopmeot.  Il« 
was  incited  to  activity  in  bis  fiither's  shop  and  ia  ibe 
open  field,  and  while  he  thus  acquired  habits  of  iixha- 
try  he  also  aeeured  a  weU-devrioped  frame  and  pm 
phyrical  endurance  Hia  inteDectnal  training  depaM 
laigely  on  his  own  choice,  and  that  waa  det^ledly  em- 
trolled  by  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  Hewn  always  andr- 
ing,  in  school  and  out.  In  the  summer  nooes,  wba 
othera  were  enjoying  a  nap  under  the  trees,  he  refmtMd 
himself  with  his  book.  The  extent  of  hb  leading  vst 
astonishing.  Before  he  was  eight  years  44d  he  M 
read  the  translation  of  Homer  and  Plutarch.  KpIIiit't 
.4fiejrNf  HvUuji,  and  all  the  otbor  mlniiM  of  Inaat 
and  poetry  that  came  in  bia  way.  Boirita  of  travel  sol 
adventure  were  eagerly  devoured.  He  went  thnojh  I 
Ct^bnm's  A  tgebni  in  three  weeka.  Nor  did  booki  iknt 
engage  his  interest.  He  studied  the  stais  and  tht 
flowers.  The  foreign  friiits  in  BoatoD  market,  tbebab 
and  leaves  that  came  wrapped  around  faaka  tf  gw*  i 
fi<om  distant  parte  of  tbe  worid,  attraeled  htaatHstiM.  I 
Ev«i  the  structure  of  the  UUs  aitd  thefonaatisn  oTtht 
stones  on  his  father's  farm  excited  bb  euriuNi;'.  Ia 
the  virtues  of  tml  and  economy  hb  whole  Kfe  va  t 
schooL  In  the  summer  he  was  emplwred  in  the  ami  b- 
bon  of  the  farm  and  the  workshop,  digging,  ploa^inr. 
haying,  laying  stone  wall,  roending  wbeeb,  rqaiHic 
wagons,  and  making  pumps,  with  as  mnch  consetacr.  i' 
not  with  as  much  delight,  as  in  tbepuismt  of  his  ttmSn. 
ThebookwHalwaysheartofiHaptbeerevkaaftiw-  < 
He  wanted  more  books  than  his  bther  ooaM  aSad 
to  give  him,  and  he  could  obtain  tbem  only  by  wift 
His  first  Latin  grammar  was  the  gift  at  hb  biWr: 
the  Latin  dictionary  was  paid  for  1^  P*(^ng  h»c tit- 
berries  when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  The  giA  , 
expression  was  as  prompt  u  tbe  gift  of  aequiBtic|n. 
He  was  an  impasnoned  dedainer  and  a  akiffid  mme- 
While  yet  a  schoolboy  he  had  aU  the  politieal  ennt* 
of  the  day  at  his  tongue's  end,  and  greatly  amuml  d» 
gossips  of  the  country  tavern  by  bb  wise  discaasHm 
them.  But  his  superiority  called  forth  no  j«ali*r 
among  his  comrades.  He  waa  always  fuB  of  ftai. 
took  part  in  play  with  the  other  boys  in  tbe  most  nha 
style.  The  testimonies  to  hb  moral  charactnr  m  <i 
thissUmp.  Hewu  modeat,piire,aingle-arind(d.ft*^  I 
and  truthfiiL  Hu  thoughia  were  iN^y  with  litmUit: 
his  appetite  for  knowledge  so  eager  as  to  peesem  hia 
from  the  templatkms  of  hb  ag& 

He  began  to  teach  at  sevNiteen,  taking  chaift  «f 
district  schools  in  the  neighborhood  lot  tbar  saeccfK^  | 
wintera.  The  last  place  at  which  he  taught  fthoJ 
was  Waltham,  and  so  determined  was  be  to  iai((«rf 
himaelf  that  he  wouM  firetiuenily  enooungc  hb  sc^t- 
ara  to  take  up  studies  he  was  bimselt  deairaM  of  pn*^  i 
ing.   Thus  he)«»awil)#VduO€)gM&h  afttr  hariif  | 
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tiken  oidy  a  rery  few  lesaons  himsdf,  and  Spanwb 
without  having  enjoyed  the  itutnictioD  of  a  maater  for 
I  Kogle  hour.  When  jutt  tvren^  he  went  to  Cain- 
bnAge  U>  be  examined  for  adnianoo  to  Harrard  College. 
He  waa  admiucd ;  but  being  a  noo-rerideiit,  and  un- 
able to  pay  the  tuition  fees,  he  was  not  entitled  to  the 
d^rree  of  A.B,  In  1840,  however,  the  degree  of  A.M. 
wu  conferred  upon  bim  AonortM  caatti,  Oa  March  23, 
1831,  he  went  to  Boaton  in  fulfilment  of  an  engagement 
to  ueist  in  the  inetmction  of  a  private  whooL  He 
tnmspotted  tliitbw  eteren  octavo  volume!^  hia  entire 
libnry,  and  fell  to  work  with  indomitable  tcaoliition  and 
He  received  fifteen  dollars  a  ownth  and  his 
board  for  teaching  Latin,  Graek,  French,  and  Spanish, 
iDatheinatics,andaU  btancbesofphUoaophy,  He  Uught 
NX  hours  a  day,  and  from  Uay  to  SefMember  seven 
houra.  He  ranained  in  Boston  Jtnt  one  year ;  whet  her 
the  engagement  waa  closed  aa  his  dmkioii  or  not  we  do 
Bot  know;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  the  work  proved  too 
much  for  bis  sUengtb.  H«  needed  air  and  exercise,  but 
be  needed  society  even  more.  He  next  opened  a  private 
Mhool  at  Watertown,  where  be  found  much  to  en  con  r- 
tge  him — pleasant  social  relations,  the  friendship  of  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Francis,  the  Unitarian  clergyman  there,  and 
ibe  promise  of  a  wife  in  Misa  Lydia  D.  Cabot,  whom  he 
ouuried  in  1887.  Hr.  Parker's  achievements  in  scholar- 
ihip  daring  hia  residence  in  Wataitown  were  remarka- 
bie.  He  pursued  the  study  oTLatin  and  Greek  authors, 
ind  read  the  moat  of  Ocero,  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Kndar,  Theocritus,  Bion,  Moachus  (the  last  four  of  which 
he  transited),  and  £scbylua.  He  wntte  for  a  Sunday- 
Khool  clam  a  history  of  the  Jews;  increased  his  studies 
in  metapbyaics,  taking  up  Cousin  and  the  new  school 
ofFrench  philosophers;  and  entered  upon  a  course  ttf 
theology.  Every  Saturday  he  walked  to  Cambridge 
ind  to  Chartestnwn  for  iiistniction  in  Helnew.  In  ad- 
iition  to  this,  he  devoted  a  portion  of  bts  time  to  the 
(jerman  poets,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Klopetock,  and  the 
■rorfcs  of  Coleridge  engagetl  a  share  of  his  attention. 
Ka  ooeasional  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  a  poem  of 
ByroD  b^iited  his  leisure  boun.  "  His  studies,"  says 
his  bit^taplter,  Frothingbam, "  ran  Into  the  early  mom- 
.ng.  The  landlady  kept  the  lampa  well  sopi^ed,  bat 
:ba!«  was  no  oil  in  hb  lamp  when  the  day  bi^a."  In 
1894  Parker  entered  the  Cambridge  divinity  school, 
rbcve  he  remained  two  years  and  three  months.  He 
ma  still  so  poor  that  be  was  obliged  to  eke  out  his 
canty  means  by  taking  four  or  five  pupils,  and  to  prac- 
ice  the  roost  rigid  economy.  In  bis  Journal  he  says 
hat  he  did  not  take  up  the  tbeoli^pcal  coarse  without 
nany  niie«;ivingi^  and  that  be  bad  even  taken  prdim- 
nary  atndiea  looking  towards  the  law  as  a  proftesion, 
wcaoae  be  felt  rapelled  by  the  doctrines  which  weoe 
aught  in  the  pulpits,  the  notorious  dulness  of  Sunday 
ervioea,  and  the  fact  that  the  clergy  did  not  lead  in  the 
nt«llectaal,  moral,  or  religions  progress  of  the  people. 
□  this  account  of  his  experience  as  a  minister,  bow- 
tver,  Parker  is  omtinually  substitutiiv  hb  ktar  oon- 
lurtons  fl>r  hb  early  impreariona.  In  certain  cases 
re  can  detect  great  discrepancies  between  the  state- 
Dents  contained  in  this  document  and  the  real  facts, 
^or  example,  amwig  the  "five  distinct  denials"  of  the 
opalar  theology  with  which  he  alleges  that  he  entered 
ipon  bu  theological  education,  the  first  is  "  the  ghsst- 
y  doctrine  of  etomal  damnation  and  a  wrathful  God." 
rhifl  he  states  that  he  made  way  with  somewhere  from 
lis  seventh  to  bb  toitb  year.  But  he  had  forgotten 
be  confession  of  hb  flutb  which  he  made  in  a  letter  to 
lis  nephew,  Columbus  Greene,  on  April  2,  1884  (cnm- 
>are  the  examination  on  thb  topic  in  Heih.  Qu.  Rev. 
Tan.  1878.  p.  17, 18% 

At  the  theological  school  Parker  made  a  marke<l 
nipreseioa.  He  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
ligiooa  athlete  in  hb  studies.  He  made  daily  acquaint- 
ince  with  hooka  wbieb  were  strange  to  many  old 
KUical  echtdais,  and  which  the  younger  members  of 
Jw  aebool  did  not  know  area  lay  aame.-  He  wouki 


dive  into  the  college  library,  and  fish  up  huge  toniea 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  which  be  would  lug  off  to  hia 
room,  and  go  into  them  with  as  much  eagemess  as  a 
boarding-a^UNd  girl  goes  into  a  novel  Hb  power  of 
speech  also  began  to  attract  attention.  He  waa  the 
best  debater,  if  not  the  best  writer,  in  Divinity  HiilL 
He  finished  his  term  at  the  divinity  school  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1636,  and,  after  [teaching  as  a  candidate  in  Bsm- 
stable,  Greenfield,  Northfield,  and  other  vacant  parishes 
in  Hassacbusetts,  accepted  a  call  to  settle  in  West  Rux- 
buiy,  where  he  was  ordained  in  June,  1887.  Thb  Waa 
a  quiet  country  place.  Hb  parish  was  small,  and-  com- 
posed mostly  of  plain  people,  and  bb  salary  of  six  hun- 
dred dollars  afforded  no  bewildering  temptations;  hlit 
the  village  was  near  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  pronw 
ised  leisure  for  the  work  on  which  bu  heart  was  set. 
The  sbaorbing  pursuit  of  tbb  period  was  the  literature 
of  the  Bibles  He  devoted  a  share  of  hb  time  to  the 
Egj'ptian  and  Pbcenieian  alphabets;  he  dalUed  witb 
ancient  inscriptions  and  coins;  the  Orphic  poems  at- 
tracted bu  attention ;  but  the  Kble  literatare  led  all 
the  rest.  Still,  all  literature  in  his  eyes  was  sacrrd 
literature.  All  facts  were  divine  facts.  He  came  to 
look  upon  man  as  a  prt^resuve  being,  and  developed 
by  studies  a  theory  very  much  like  that  of  the  mod- 
em development  theoriata, Lubbock, IVlor.Hittel, etc.; 
only  he  was  more  consideiate  to  ChriatMnity.  Parker's 
Journal  b  filled  with  curioas  inqtdriea  into  the  mysteri- 
ous phenomena  of  nature  and  life.  To  the  last  he  was 
always  gleaning  accounts  of  mirade  and  prophecy.  Hb 
reading  was  imiversal  in  its  range.  He  took  up  Chap- 
man the  poet,  Herrick,  Wither,  Drummnnd,  Wnttnn, 
Flecknoe,  Surrey,  Suckling.  There  was  honey  for  him 
In  erery  flower.  The  early  ChrbtUn  hymns,  the  Mi- 
lesian fables,  CujAA  and  ^y«he,  Campanella,  biogra- 
phies of  Swcdenbo^  and  other  famous  mystics  were 
hb  mental  recreations,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Robertson  were 
trifles;  Schleiermacher,  Bouterwek,  Baur,  Hpgel,  Leib- 
nitz, Laplace  were  more  serious.  Bopp'a  Compm-aliee 
(rnimnar,  Rarcher's  Analecta,  Heiner's  History  of  Re- 
liffioHS,  Rimannos's  Hi^ory  of  Atheism  (Latin)  are  ex- 
amples of  ths  solid  mdiug.  The  books  that  were  not 
at  band,  Ab^lud,  tot  instuce,  and  Avetrol!^  he  sought 
fnrni  afiir.  Wilkinson  and  BoseDini  were  ftmilbr  to 
him.  Hesiod  be  commented  on  minutely.  Plato  was  a 
constant  companion.  No  book  U  mentioned  without 
some  notice  of  its  contents  and  critical  remarks.  So 
extensive  was  his  coune  of  study  that  the  truthfulness 
of  bu  statements  have  been  called  in  question ;  and 
Prof.  Prentice,  in  hb  reviews  (AfcfA.  Qh.  Rtv.  Jan.-Oet, 
1878),  after  ^detailed  examinationi  pronounces  Parke)r 
guilty  of  exaggeration  and  very  inaccurate  in  scholar- 
ship. "The  truth  is,  that  accnrate  scholarship  was  not 
hb  gift. . . .  Mr.  Parker  read  too  much,  bu  life  through, 
to  read  well ;  be  attempted  too  many  languages  to  know 
any  accurately.  .  .  .  The  merest  inspection  will  show 
not  tmly  that  hb  mode  of  life  was  un^vonble  to  study, 
bat  also  that  he  had  more  thin  enough  to  busy  Ms 
mind  with."  We  cannot  endorse  thb  harab  critique. 
Tbeodote  Parker's  inteUectusl  abili^  has  been  suri 
passed  very  rarely  in  this  country.  With  naturally 
great  powers,  he  had  subjected  himself  to  a  thorough 
discipline,  till  he  attained  to  a  surpibing  degree  of 
mental  strength  and  vigor.  Ub  memory  was  very  re- 
tentive ;  and  it  b  said  that  he  could  repeat  a  whole 
volume  of  powy,  and  would  often  learn  heart  a 
poem  of  flHU'  or  five  hundred  lines  from  a  single  read- 
ing. It  had  been  carefully  cultivated,  hut  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  faculrics. 
We  must  confess,  however,  that  Parker's  range  of  stud- 
ies was  too  vast  and  too  superficial  to  avail  much,  and 
that  hu  intellectual  constitution  unfitted  him  for  origi- 
nal work.  True,  bts  intellect  was  keen  and  subtle,  and 
bored  into  everything,  determined  to  find  the  kernel,  if 
it  had  any.  But  it  had  no  constructive  power,  and  its 
range  was  lateral  and  horizontal,  and  lacked  both  height 
and  depth.  He  aaw  aharQ||r,|ti|((|^l@[«)^ihfr 
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in  other  pwpk,  eonld  prick  all  wind-Uxldcn  wieb  tha 
needles  of  his  critidam  ami  astire,  or,  as  Hr.  Beecber 
has  it, "  be  bad  a  habit  of  striking  at  the  root  of  things 
with  very  vigorous  blows,"  and  henoe  wmt  qniek  to  mo 
down  a  hlsehood,  but  be  was  Just  as  impotent  to  eatab- 
lish  a  truth.  Bis  intelleet  was  colored  Tnwuly  by  his 
tempestuous  sensibilities.  He  had  not  even  enough  of 
the  intuitive  faculty,  notwithstanding  his  abundant 
nomenclature  about  the  oonsciousneas,  which  be  learn- 
ed from  Kant,  tat  iutellectiial  sjrmpalhy,  and  hence  he 
could  not  eater  into  othw  paophA  bdiftb  so  M  to  onder^ 
stand  them  and  get  thmr  outlook. 

The  society  which  Murker  (oond  at  WcaC  Roxhary 
was  of  special  value  to  his  culture.  His  iaunediate 
neighbors  were  a  choice  circle  of  cultivated  persms 
used  to  the  refinements  of  life,  accomplished  in  litera- 
tiire  and  art,  with  high  tone  of  sentiment,  and  "that 
rich  flavor  of  character  which  distinguishes  people  well 
bred."  In  his  student  di^rs  at  Cambridge,  and  in  bis  ear- 
lieat  days  ofministervd  life,  Theodora  Parker  had  been 
a  moat  ardent  admirer  of  the  Unitarian  Channing.  But 
gradually  Emerson's  influence  came  to  predominate  and 
crowded  out  Cbaaning.  In  1887  Parker  and  Channing 
read  Straum's  IjAen  Jem  together,  and  in  the  discuarion 
of  their  own  views  on  this  subject  it  soon  developed  that 
Channing  was  a  conservative  and  Parker  a  radical  theo- 
logian. By  1839  £meraon's  influence  was  most  decided- 
ly in  the  asoutden*^,  and  fast  growing,  though  mlently, 
to  vast  power.  This  is  very  deariy  apparent  in  an  ar^ 
tide  which  Paikw  published  about  this  time  in  the 
Bo$ton  Qu.  Rev.  on  "  Palfrey's  Lecturea  on  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  and  Antiquities,"  and  in  the  Tbnrsday  lecture 
on  "  Inspiration,"  preached  in  January,  1840,  in  which  he 
talks  about  the  folly  of  thinking  that  the  divine  good- 
ness had  exbanat«d  itself,  and  the  probaUli^  that  new 
Chrtsta  would  be  uaniftMed  among  mankind.  He  b»> 
gan  to  hint,  too,  that  we  might  equal  or  even  tranaeeud 
Jesus  Christ  in  ^ritual  inright  and  moral  exedlenec 
In  November  of  this  ytai  he  gave  further  proof  of  his 
departure  from  oonaervative  thedogy  by  attending  the 
Chardon  Street  Convention,  then  held  in  Boston.  This 
meeting  was  called  to  discuss  the  ministry,  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  Chmeh.  Hen  of  all  slwdaatf  opinion  were  in- 
vited, under  the  management  of  Edmund  Quincy,  to 
share  in  the  deUberations.  Parker  was  advised  by 
Channing  to  keep  clear  of  the  affiur,  but  was  bent  on 
going,  or  course  the  convention  was  a  motley  throng, 
and  the  extremists  took  virtual  possession  of  the  meet- 
ing. Mo  candid  and  thoughtful  believer  bad  much 
chance  of  a  hearing,  and  a  queetionable  fame  hangs 
over  the  convention.  Parker  seems  to  bare  taken  no 
active  part  in  th^  diaonasfona;  but  a  icoord  in  hia 
Journal  shows  that  he  meant  to  push  hifl  peculiar  views: 
"  I  have  my  ovm  doctrines,  and  shall  support  them,  think 
the  convention  as  it  may."  In  this  mood  he  resolved  to 
write  a  sermon  on  Idolatry,  and  he  minutes  tbe  points 
for  discussion.  These  will  help  us  to  detect  tbe  drift  tsi 
his  neditatione.  After  a  few  well-delivered  bknrs  at 
mamniMi  and  love  of  a  good  name,  he  anoorers  the  real 
objects  of  the  disoourse  by  saying  that  the  Church  makes 
an  idol  the  Bible ;  that  it  loves  Jeans  Christ  as  Ood, 
though  be  is  not  tiod;  that  the  Church,  ministry,  and 
Sabbath  are  regarded  as  divine  institutions,  though  they 
are  merely  human.  This  sermon  he  preached  on  the  oc- 
cauon  of  the  Rev.  C  C  Shackford's  ordination  at  Howes 
Place  Church,  South  Boston,  May  19,  1841.  The 
courae  was  entitled  The  Tramiait  and  lha  PermemaU  m 
Chriniaiatj/,  and  in  it  he  flatly  repudiated  the  tbeoiy 
of  the  inCiffiUe  and  miracnlons  ins|rtralion  of  the  BiUe. 
Tbe  general  verdict  was  xhgL  the  temper  of  the  dis- 
course was  harsh  and  sarcastic  The  more  conserv- 
ative Unitarians  were  shocked  at  such  sentimenti^  and 
a  general  dissaliafactioo  arose  that  a  man  holding  these 
views  should  be  recognised  as  a  Unitarian  cLetgyman, 
Hia  eonnaetion  with  them  oould  only  be  an  enbar- 
rassment  to  them  and  a  disoomfort  to  himadf ;  yet,  on 
die  pretext  that  the  rights  of  free  thought  and  ftne 


speech  were  tnvdvcd  in  tbe  qntation,  be  rcAntd  u 
withdraw  fh>m  them,  aa  they  would  gladly  ban  m 
him  do.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  expd  hts 
from  tMt  asaociatioB  leal  be  ahould  thus  be  aftedN 
the  position  vt  a  mar^.  Yet  he  was  paoiabcd  fbr  Isi 
heresy.  For  ecclesiastical  and  dvil  outiBcim  social 
proscription  was  sobstituted.  People  ceased  to  kso* 
htm,  ministers  refused  to  exchai^  with  him ;  be  fanid 
the  journals  shut  sgainst  him,  and  the  eftwt  was  amk 
to  reduce  him  thns  to  silence.  Debarred  fruB  the  gen- 
eral  privileges  be  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  ba  vithdte* 
hiawelf  alt^[ettMr  to  hia  vicarage  at  West  Boxfaas;. 
where,  however  tbe  storm  might  rage  cJatwhere,  ht 
always  found  peace.  It  speaks  writ  for  him  that  A 
attempts  to  alienate  tbe  alfectiona  of  hia  parishiasen 
failed.  They  were  his  Ann  and  ooastant  fiiends.  U 
this  quiet  abode  be  continued  to  study,  read,  think,  tai 
find  domestic  happiness;  yet  bis  eye  watched  the  utm- 
ment  of  tbe  storm  he  had  raised,  and  ever  and  aooa  ht 
interrenad  in  tlie  oooflict.  Eariy  in  May,  1842,  be  Kat 
tbe  last  abeat  of  hia  /MmowrsB  on  MaUen  pertamiaf  u 
ReUffioit  to  tbe  printer,  and  in  aomewhai  man  tha  ■ 
twelvemonth  later  his  translation  of  De  W«IK^  tev 
Aictiom  followed.  Of  tbe  former  work,  we  may  my  ■ 
this  place  that  it  was  evidently  an  eflbrt  on  tbe  pan 
of  its  author  to  dear  what  he  coooeivea  to  be  r(i>gi«a 
hum  entailing  aUianoefc  It  ia  a  vigarona  wjetiim 
of  tbe  authority  of  the  evangelieallhith.  Thepecdv 
dogma  of  the  booh  is  the  mSclen^  of  buoian  nahn 
for  aU  its  functions.  "  Han's  religion  ia  a  Joiat  dertf- 
opment  from  the  natnre  within  him  and  Uie  outvari 
worid.  God,  duty,  and  immortality  aie  coocefiti«» 
which  arise  of  ibemsdves  in  human  aoula.  Out  <f 
these  fundamental  Meas  all  fdigSona  qnMms  haie 
been  boUt  up." 

The  autumn  vt  1848  fimad  Pttkar  so  nmch  wm  m 
by  toil  that  a  voyage  to  Europe  waa  mcommendcd  fm 
recreation.  A  fiieiid  was  near  to  supply  the  pecuniaiy 
needs  t>f  such  a  Joomey,  and  be  set  tint  September  9.  U 
remain  a  whde  year  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  Atl«nc 
It  proved  no  holiday  trip  fcr  sight-seeing,  but  a  striov 
pilgrimage.  He  returned  like  a  atudent  from  his  taik. 
UoAMnulcly,  however,  hia  vidt  to  the  <Md  WoiU  had 
filled  him  with  vast  and  ambitions  sefaenkea^  Tbe  Knl? 
church,  (rf*  which  he  had  borne  a  pendl-drawB^  the 
fly-leaf  of  his  European  joumd,  in  nght  of  the  s|ilcaifil 
dties  with  their  vast  cathedrals,  had  made  him  discn- 
tenled  with  bis  drcuowcribed  apbem,  and  he  longed  Ibr 
broader  Rdds  and  greater  respondbilitiea.  He  deemd 
himsdf  cdled  to  higher  work.  Bot  how  to  get  heroBd 
bis  drcumacribed  drde  at  influeitce  at  West  Bescbur, 
now  that  even  the  noat  radical  of  Unitarian  dniir 
dared  not  to  invite  lum  to  his  pulpit,  was  the  qacstigiL 
Hia  synpathiien  w«re  nnmerona  in  all  the  diacbck 
and  evinced  their  lovt  fbr  him  1^  oonatantly  cinwJaK 
hia  little  country  church  Sunday  after  Sonday,  whitbff 
many  eame  fiom  tbe  dty  to  rit  under  his  preacbtnt 
He  soon  saw  very  deariy  that  be  must  first  leaven  ikt 
little  inmp  that  oatne  to  his  own  door,  and  ao  be  wm^a 
with  them  until  they  were  powerfal  and  entburiaaric 
enough  to  promiae  his  soppoirt  in  tbe  metMpefis;  mi 
in  January,  1846,  about  a  year  and  a  quarter  sAct  ba 
return  fnm  Europe,  Parker  renxrved  to  Boeton,  wid  a 
view  of  forming  a  permanent  congr^ation  in  that  d^. 
It  was  ss  yet  simply  sn  experiment,  but  it  proved  lat- 
oearfiiL  The  masses  are  ever  ready  to  appland  tbe  dc- 
abuctive  dements  in  society.  Those  who  Sdl  qmcdf 
to  build  up  are  hardly  luown,  but  tboae  who  come  ts 
tear  down  and  destroy  are  wnmly  wdoomed,  lewfl^ 
prodaimed,  and  constantly  cheered.  So  it  happened 
that  within  a  twdvemonth  Parker  waa  firmly  eaia^ 
liehed  as  a  religious  teacher.  He  preached  in  the  Mc 
lodeon,  and  became  tbe  minister  of  what  he  dwan 
called  »  Tbe  Twen^-eighth  Congr^iioaal  Sodetr  «f 
Boston."  He  tbert  and  then  preeented  tbe  extaoidi* 
nary  epeetade  of  a  man  wtso  TvmnAr  and  emph*- 
cally  repudiated iMl^tb»vflliiahitB^<of  ChrotiMitT, 
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ud  who  denied  tlut  tbcte  wab  "  any  great  noial  or 
nligiouB  tnth  in  tbe  New  TMamcnt  vUdi  Iwd  not 
beco  previoudr  Mt  fbcth  men,  fl>r  vhou  no  mineii- 
lous  help  wu  ever  dumed,"  stUI  proTeedng  to  be  a 
CiriMaK  minister  I  There  was  no  Church  organtution, 
ukI  no  sacra  menu  were  adminiatered.  The  public 
aerrices  conaiated  umpty  of  a  mngle  disconne  every 
Sunday  on  bo  roe  Uteraiy,  phikaophicat,  thetdogical, 
or  political  topic,  havii^  more  or  len  ii  a  Dtonl  or 
K%ious  bearing  irith  morfo  and  a  certain  kind  of 
prayer.  His  c«)f[regatioo,  which  waa  large,  aa  might 
be  espeoCed,  ww  made  up  of  men  of  diverse  religions 
opinion^  comparatively  few  of  whom  agreed  with  him, 
except  in  his  thoroogh  opposition  to  erangelical  Chris- 
tianity and  his  general  philanthropic  sentiments.  The 
maas  of  his  bearers  were  men  trf"  condderable  thought, 
who  had  a  taste  for  religious  ttiscussion,  but  who  had 
naaoned  tfaemselra  aw^r  ham  the  BiUe— had  become 
disaatisfied  with  tbe  chindiea,  and  bad  pasted  into  va- 
rious phases  of  unbelief.  There  were  ath^sts,  deists, 
physical  and  spiritual  pantheists,  fatalists,  spiritualists, 
conte^outers,  unirerBal  sceptics,  and  secularists.  There 
were  many  persons  of  high  culture,  wealth,  and  social 
poaition.  Tbe  mote  radical  reformers,  dissatisfied  with 
tbe  indiffemoe  of  some  of  the  ehnrefaes  to  great  public 
vicea^  and  the  complicity  of  others  in  tbem,  naturally 
gathered  arouBd  a  man  who  boldly  attacked  all  public 
siiu,  and  delight«d  to  pour  forth  his  scorching  invective 
upon  thoae  religious  bodies  who  only  rebuked  anpopu- 
Ur  wickedness.  Thus  a  large  element  of  his  congrega- 
tion consisted  of  those  who,  having  no  especial  leligious 
or  irrdigioos  prindplei^  were  attracted  tba  futi- 
nating  manner,  the  novel  matter,  tbe  trendiant  wit, 
and  odwr  high  tntrtleetual  qualities  of  his  discoarses. 
He  was  not  what  is  popularly  termed  an  eloquent  speak- 
cr-^bougb  he  was  something  Gn*  better.  Neither  his 
person,  altitude,  gesture,  nor  elocution  indicated  the 
great  orator.  There  was  no  splendid  declamation,  no 
soaring  flight,  no  electrifying  of  the  audience  as  by 
some  rhetorical  machinery.  He  bad  leaitaed,  what  so 
Aw  of  our  sdiidara  aver  know,  bow  to  oonv^  great 
thooghts  in  common  Innguage.  Kot  that  Ua  voeabu- 
lary  was  meagre  or  valgar — thongh  there  was  some- 
times an  approach  to  coarseness  in  Us  ezpressionB. 
On  the  oontrary,  his  range  of  langoage  was  remark- 
ably  exteuMve,  and  his  command  of  appropriate  terms 
almost  unlimited.  He  was  thus  able  to  popularize  the 
moat  abotnee  tbooght,  and  coov«f  It  In  Uie  most  &- 
miliar  words.  Hia  fertiUly  of  llluatratlon  was  un- 
hoanded,  and  Us  brief  almilea  and  metaphors  some- 
tiniea  gKf*  poaaesrion  of  a  valuable  idea  which  whole 
pages  of  writing  might  otherwise  have  &Iled  to  bring 
oat.  In  reading  as  well  as  in  bearing  him,  all  felt 
that  so  ordinary  man  was  placing  before  them  ex- 
traordinary thoughts.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  when 
disoonrsing  on  some  popular  sin  before  which  the 
Chnrcb  anl  tba  polltii»l  parties  bad  been  awed  into 
Btlence,  bis  soul  would  become  mightily  stirred,  and 
then  tiie  momentam  was  almost  terribk.  A  natural 
rhetoric  would  marshal  bis  phrases  In  wonderfnl  order ; 
his  fiery  words  would  tingle  in  the  ean  of  those  who 
beard  them ;  there  was  then  an  eloquence  which  in- 
spired whole  multitndes  after  tbe  antilimest  manner. 
Ordinarily,  however,  fae  spoke  In  a  plain,  easy,  con- 
versatkmal  way,  using  flimiliar  but  striking  illuatra- 
tlonf,  gnmlsbing,  and  yet  helping  tbe  argument  with 
strokes  of  irreidBtible  humor,  not  sparing  the  terri- 
ble sarcasm  in  which  he  was  an  adept,  often  palpa- 
bly extravagant  In  his  statements,  now  and  then 
violating  the  conventional  canons  of  good  taste,  but 
always  making  his  point  tell,  nt  whatever  sacrifice. 
Besides  preaching  on  Sunday,  Theodore  Parker  is 
said  to  Iwve  en^^^  largely  in  parochial  dudes,  at- 
teafflng  to  tlte  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  Of 
tbeaeweflndnodefiniteaecosnt;  but fhim tlie benevo- 
lent character  of  the  man  we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
devoted  some  time  to  these  genial  employments.  In 


addition  to  the  duties  of  his  parish,  Us  public  labors 
wm  ywy  nnmenwi.  He  laciured  beflm  lyceums  all 
through  New  England  and  many  other  Northern  ttatea, 
to  the  amount  ^  eighty  or  one  hundred  times  in  a 
year;  was  present  at  and  addressed  many  kinds  of 
meetings  for  the  promotion  of  temperance,  antislavery, 
education,  the  rights  of  women,  etc. 

Though  often  in  feeUa  health,  Theodore  Parker 
aeldooa  allowed  physical  laagnv  to  intermit  hia  worli. 
He  knew  notUng  of  the  neceaslfy  of  sleep,  exercise, 
or  recreation.  He  grew  up  thonghtiesa  of  the  simplest 
conditions  of  physical  health.  For  more  than  ten 
years  before  bis  death  he  manifested  symptoms  that 
caused  great  anxiety  to  every  one  but  himself.  But 
It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  1860  that  be  was  com- 
pelled to  lelinqUsb  hb  pallet,  and  seek  for  the  Im- 
provement of  his  health  in  anotiier  eUmate.  On  Feb- 
ruary 8  be  sailed  for  Santa  Craa,  where  he  remained 
until  the  middle  of  Ifey,  when  be  took  paaaage  tetm 
St.  Thomas  for  Soathampton.  His  stay  In  Switaer^ 
land  and  Italy  was  to  no  purpose.  The  fatal  moment 
did  not  long  delay  to  strike.  After  sufiMng  intense- 
ly from  the  caprictona  climate,  and  still  more  from 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  Home,  he  found  a  wel- 
come Msting-plaM  In  the  beaotifDl  Fknrnoe,  where 
in  the  midst  of  flowers,  wUch  be  loved  eo  well,  be 
died  May  10,  1860.  He  had  often  expressed  a  de- 
tire  In  earlier  lift  that,  like  Goetbe  and  Channing, 
he  might  not  be  deterred  from  labor  by  the  prospect 
of  immediate  death.  Shortly  before  bis  decease  he 
addressed  to  his  congregation  in  Boston  a  lettw  con- 
taining Ua  experienee  of  tbe  fowteen  yeata'  pastorate 
at  the  Uekdeon.  He  now  raata  In  the  little  oemeteiy 
outside  the  walls  of  Floranoe;  Ua  tombstone,  at  hb 
own  request,  simply  reeodlng  Ua  nana  and  tlia  datea 
of  his  birth  and  death. 

See,  besides  tbe  preface  to  his  works,  his  L^e  by 
Weiss  (Qoet.  1864,  2  vols.  Svo),  and  by  Frothingham 
(1874) ;  A  Diteotirm  oeeatitmed  bg  the  Death  of  Theo- 
dore Parker,  delivered  by  P.W.  Ferfitt  in  South  Place 
Chapel,  Knsbuiy,  on  Sunday  evening.  Hay  27,  1880 
(I860);  rAetoeTXeMferB Purler, a diseoune delivered 
in  South  Place  Chapel,  Finshory,  on  Sunday  morning, 
June  8,  1860,  by  Hwiy  N.  Bamett,  published  by  re- 
quest (1860);  Three  DUeouree*  delivered  OH  the  OccasKM 
of  the  Death  of  Theodore  Parker,  by  the  Rev.  Heasrs. 
Warren,  Newhall,  and  Haven  (M.  Y.  1860) ;  Hurst,  Bie^ 
ton/  of  RationaiiuH,  p.  664  aq, ;  Farrar,  Critical 
tory  of  Free  Thought,  p.  828  sq.;  Mahodiat  Qa.  Ree. 
April  Oct.  1878;  July,  1869,  p.  488;  Brit,  and  For. 
Ev.  Rev.  Oct  1867,  arL  yiil ;  Loud.  Qk.  Sa>.  voL  iii, 
art.L  CJ.H.W.) 

Parker,  Thomas,  a  noted  Puritan  divine,  was  aon 
of  Robert  Parker,  and  was  bom  June  8, 1695.  He  stud- 
ied some  time  at  Oxford,  and  in  Ireland  under  Dr. 
Usher,  receiving  his  degree  of  HJL  while  at  Leyden  in 
1617.  He  taught  and  preached  for  some  time  in  New- 
bury, England.  He  came  to  New  England  in  Hay,  1634; 
was  oo-pastor  with  Hr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  about  a  year ; 
and  then  began  the  settlement  itf  Ncwbiny,  Mass.,  and 
beoame  the  fint  minister  of  the  Church  in  tluit  place. 
A  Utter  controversy  on  Church  government,  lasting  for 
years,  unhappily  divided  his  Church.  He  died  April 
24, 1677.  He  was  eminent  for  leaning  and  piety.  He 
published  a  fjttter  to  a  memtier  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  on  Church  government  (1644) : — The  Proph- 
edee  of  Damel  Exprnutdtd  (London,  1646,  4to):~Jfe- 
tiodai  Gratia  IMaimm  (1667):— and  Tktm  dk  TradkeO- 
one  Peeeatorit  ad  Fstaai,  wUh  some  works  of  Dr.  AmciL 
See  Brooks^  Lioet  tjf  iMe  Pnritaiit,  ynlL  Ui;  Mather, 
Magmdia ;  Spn^ne,  AwuOa  t^  tfea  ^isMr.  Pti^  i, 
41  aq. 

Parker,  WUllam,  D.D.,  F.It.SL,  an  eminent  En^ 
liah  divine,  was  bom  near  the  opening  of  the  18th  cen- 
tiirv.  He  was  educated  at  Balid  College,  Oxford  (Sr..\. 
17Mj  RD.I761i  l>J>.n^^^^^^^^^f^^\«. 
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isti^hebecumTeetororiittklHcMdtEatex;  rieirof 
St.  Catharine  Cree,  Lomlon;  and  rector  of  St  Junes's, 
Wesiminster.  He  died  in  1802:  Dr.  Parker  published 
The  Xaturt  and  ReawHcAleiKia  of  the  Imeard  CaU  and 
Outward  Mi— ion  to  the  hoij/  Ministry  conndrrtd  (ordi- 
natiun  sermoii)-  and  other  »eniion8,or  which  a  list  is 
given  by  Darling,  Cj/dop.  BHAiogr.  ii,  23  sq. 

Parker,  William  B.,  a  niiiister  of  the  Hethodist 
Episcopal  Ctaurchi  South,  was  bom  in  l^ij^nia  in  1799, 
His  parenta,  who  were  Preabyterians,  icmored  to  Ohio 
while  he  was  still  a  boy.  In  that  new  and  stirring 
population  be  developed  into  an  active  aitd  industrioiu 
man.  Many  of  his  neighbora  sent  their  produce  eveiy 
autumn  to  New  Orteana  in  Hat- boats.  The  love  of  ex- 
citement and  a  curioM^  to  see  that  seni-tro|Mcal  region, 
and  the  hope  v/t  bettering  his  fort  one,  induced  him  to 
go  frequently  to  that  disunt  dty,  and  be  became  so 
bmiliar  with  the  river4>ed  that  be  was  Anally  em- 
ployed as  a  pilot;  after  a  time  he  learned  the  trade  of 
a  cooper,  and  for  many  years,  both  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky, carried  on  the  business.  He  waa  fidly  grown  to 
maturity  before  be  became  religious.  But  when  be  heard 
the  Methodist  doctrine  nf  free  grace  be  was  drawn  to- 
.wanls  the  ciossi  So  anxious  was  tie  to  know  the  plan 
of  salvation,  that  even  while  engaged  at  bis  trade  be 
always  kept  sucli  books  as  Wesl^'a  A'ofrs  and  Chuke's 
Commaitariet  on  bis  bench,  that  he  might  glean  some 
grains  of  knowledge  while  for  a  momeni  at  any  time  he 
stopped  to  rest  bia  body.  After  joining  the  Church  be 
soon  became  class-leader,  then  local  preacher;  and  aa 
such  be  waa  ordmned  deacon  at  Haysville  in  1854,  and 
in  1869  recommended  to  the  Kentucky  Conference.  He 
was  admitted,  and,  having  filled  bis  probation,  was  ad- 
mitted into  full  connection  in  1861,  As  a  preacher 
be  was  atudious,  faithful,  and  full  of  seal ;  as  a  pastor 
be  was  diligent.  While  on  the  New  Columbus  Cir- 
cuit, where  he  labored  aaaiduously,  both  in  the  pulpit 
and  from  house  to  bouse,  he  was  stricken  down.  Dur- 
ing his  sickness  be  was  patient  in  suffering,  but  grieved 
that  he  could  not  be  at  work.  Though  haant^red  much 
in  body,  bis  soul  aaemed  filled  with  the  kira  of  God.  He 
died  Mqr  28, 1871.  Snt  ilwutn  <^ Ammal  Co^trmea 
o/the  JfefA.  Kjm.  Chunk,  Soatk,  1871,  p,  £92. 

Parker  EkXdetf  ia  the  name  of  an  English  or- 
ganization of  churchmen  started  in  1841,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  complete  repoblicati<m  of  the  writings  of  the 
Ueformation.  We  append  a  list  of  the  works  published 
and  proposed  to  be  published  by  the  Parker  Society : 

In  mthI  octavo  —  Becon,  Crannier,  Jewell,  Whltirin, 
TlndHl,  Frith,  and  Barnes;  Biillinicer's  Decades:  Aller, 
Whlttnker.  la  demy  octavo— HIaley,  PUkingion,  Phil- 
pt»t,  Fnlke,  Nnwell,  Coverdnle,  Parker,  Bale,  Ratiinlds, 
oniiclys,  Hnlchlnson,  Orliidal,  Uoiiper,  Latimer,  Brad- 
ford, Pox,  Tnvemer,  and  M>iiie  utheni.  fioyal  authors— 
DucnmeotB  i>f  the  relRo  nf  Bdwiird  VI ;  Docnments  rela- 
tive to  the  relt^R  ofgneen  Mary ;  Dncnmeuie  nrthe  relgii  of 
qiiecQ  EUialMih;  Zurich  Letier»(twoMrlee};  Letters  and 
Uiicnmento  IVom  arcblilohop  Pnrker's  M8S.  In  C.C.r.C; 
'iccnsloDnl  Servfces  nf  queen  Elisabeth's  reten  ;  Ibe  Hom- 
ilies; fmme  volumes  of  Sermons  preached  before  kliip 
Edward  VI  and  qneen  Elisabeth  at  Piiul's  Croer,  In  the 
niiivervltiec,  nod  on  vsrluns  occnslona ;  several  valnroes 
of  TnictM  and  Small  Pieces;  vnrioDn  Letiera  nnd  Docu- 
ments: the  Reformatio  legnm  Eccl«tilai>ilcamm;  qaeeu 
Eliziiheth's  Prayer-lxMik ;  Devotlimal  Pfwiryoftbe  nlz- 
teeiiih  ceutnry ;  Christian  HedltatinDs  and  Prayer*,  and 
some  other  devotional  manualo.  It  was  calculated  thai  the 
works  above  stated  mlttht  be  In  about  etchieen  or  tweniy 
vnlnmes  royal  octavo,  and  flfly  volnmes  demy,  and  the 
whole  might  be  completed  In  sixteen  rears  from  the  com- 
mencement. A  rewDlecesofpecnltarlulereat  would  prob- 
ably be  printed  ns  rac-rimlles,  and  these  were  to  be  the 
sizes  of  the  originals. 

PaTkhnrat,  Jobn  (1).  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of 
some  note,  was  bom  in  IMl  at  (iitildfoitl,  in  Surrey. 
He  received  his  preparatory  training  at  th«  grammar 
school  of  his  native  place,  and  then  proceeded  to  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  After  graduation  he  waa  tutor  at  bis 
alma  mater,  and  one  of  his  pupils  waa  the  learned  Eng- 
lish prelate  Jewell  (q.T.).  In  1648  Parkhurst  was  pre- 
sented with  the  living  of  Kshop's  Cleve  in  Gloncesier- 
ihire,  but  mi  the  death  at  Edward  VI  Paikhuist  retired 


to  Switaeikad,  and  tbere  imbibed  OalTiaistie  nm 
On  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabetli  be  retonicd  to  Ui 
native  country.  He  now  advocated  Puritanic  Dotit« 
yet,  notwithstanding  bis  difference  of  o|union,  be  ra 
highly  esteemed  by  archbishop  Parker.  This  prisiiK 
in  1560  caused  Parkhniat  to  be  elevated  to  the  tushifrit 
of  Norwich.  Aa  Pwithnnt  after  thia  favored  tbe  bm 
liberal  eoncesdoDS  to  tin  IMssenten,  he  fdl  ondcrb- 
pleasure  with  the  archbiab<^  and  the  queen,  and  hiikt 
yean  were  embittered  by  much  reviling  and  sbste 
from  the  High-Church  party.  He  was  aocosnl  cfia- 
ability  for  the  bishopric,  waa  declared  in  bis  doiattt 
and  was  reported  very  superstitious,  when  tbe  trMb  » 
that  be  simply  bad  faith  in  eccknaaiical  miracWml 
put  a  favoraUe  oonstnicUon  on  tbe  faiUnica  of  bis  fclkiw^ 
bnngs  of  wbaterer  daas.  He  was  oeib^j  a  kaiatd 
and  [ttoas  man.  He  died  Feb.  8, 1574.  Ksbop  hik- 
bunt  was  one  of  tbe  translators  of  tbe  "  ffisbope'  BiUe.* 
of  which  his  share  was  the  Apocrypha,  from  the  bosk  ct 
Wisdom  to  the  end.  Some  of  his  letters  wtn  puUtib«d 
by  Strj-pe,  and  olhera  are  still  in  MS.  in  tbe  Briiitfa  Hs- 
seum.  His  publicatimts  are,  Ep^frammota  m  Mortem 
duorum  /*rornim,etc.(Linid.l&6S,4to)- — ^igramwum 
Seria  (1660,  4to) :  — Aarficra,*  suv  EpifframmiM  J*- 
vaulia  (1678,  4to):— Vita  CkriiU,  airwt.  Lai.  m  A 
prtcam prirai.  (1678, 4to).  See  Swy^AimaU;  Wood, 
Athena  Oxon.;  Neal,  /Jitt.  of  the  Pvritamt;  Sosbm. 
Elizabethan  History,  p.  206;  Hacaolay,  HiM.  of  iap* 
hud,  i,  60;  Froude,  Uitl.  of  Engtamd  (sec  Index  in  ni. 
xii);  Hook,  Ecdet.  Biog.  vii,  648  sq.;  Allibooe,  l>id.  i 
<tf  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  vtAon,  vol.  ii,  a.  r.    (J.  U.  W.) 

ParUrarat,  John  <2),  a  noted  En^isb  Ifibfiol  \ 
scholar,  was  bom  of  honorable  parentage  in  Jaar,  | 
1728,  He  was  educated  at  Kugby  Gtanunar  ScW. 
and  afterwards  at  Chve  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  be  toak 
the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1748,  and  that  of  HJl  in 
He  was  for  some  years  a  fellow  of  his  cdOtge :  then  Kwk 
orders  in  tbe  Church  of  England,  but  never  obtaiMd 
any  preferment,  having  auoeeadcd  to  a  constdaaUe 
estate,  which  rendered  him  independent.  He  acted, 
without  receiving  any  salary,  as  curate  of  the  cfaurh  at 
Cateaby,  the  preferment  of  which  was  in  his  own  ptl 
He  died  at  Epsom  March  21,  1797.  Parkburst  was  a 
man  of  great  int^rity  and  hrmneas  of  character.  He 
always  Uved  in  retirement,  tbongb  he  pnssnsrd  qoafi- 
ties  wbidi  fitted  bin  to  shine  In  sooely.  In  ifate  «f  a 
weak  constitution  be  waa  a  moat  labosioaa  stadcat. 
His  flrst  work  waa  A  Seriout  and  Fritndfy  AJdrm  fa 
fke  Rev.  John  Wedry  (1753),  remonstrating  against  the 
j  doctrine  of  tbe  faith  of  assurance  as  heU  by  Mr.  Wnky 
j  (see  Wesley's  Worfa).  Parkhurst,  however,  devtxcd  ■ 
himself  chiefly  to  Biblical  studiea.  In  1762  be  pal^ 
lished  the  flrst  edition  of  hie  Hebrew  and  £iiy4uA  ten- 
con,  mthotit  Pomis,  with  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  hai 
pamed  through  several  editiona.  His  Greet  amd  Aap- 
liak  LirieoK  to  tKe  New  Tettawnnl,  intft  a  Greet  Oram, 
mar,  appeared  in  1769.  Of  this  work  Ihereaie  aevenl 
editions,  both  in  quarto  and  octavo;  the  first  of  the  octa- 
vo editions  was  prepared  by  bis  daughter,  Mr^  T1»o»i& 
A  new  edition,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Kose,  BJX,  «u 
published  in  1829.  Tbe  only  other  work  piUiliabed 
M  r.  Parkhurst  was  JTie  IHcimty  tmd  Pre-taattemee  ^ «mr 
Lord  attd  Saviour  Jam  Christ  dmtmaratedfnm  Seri^ 
ture,  in  Answer  to  the  First  Section  of  Dr.  Priesttejfa  }*• 
traduction  to  the  Histfity  of  EnHy  Ojnmtms  amerrmmf 
JesttB  Christ  (Lond.  1787,  8vo).  Dr.  rrieatley  ivfJicd 
to  this  work  In  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Home."  Parkbsrvt'* 
lexicons,  though  now  supeneded,  enjoyed  a  irymaadtra- 
bte  rcpuuiion  at  the  Ume  of  tbnr  first  appeanncc,  aad 
certainly  were  very  useful  in  their  day.  Tbdr  greet 
blemish  is  their  many  fanciful  and  ridicubtaa  ctymsla- 
gies  bearing  traces  of  the  Hotchinsoaiao  0|HnMa  of 
their  author.  See  English  C>r^.  s.  v.;  Kitto,  BMieui 
Cytioj}.  s.  V. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  mi  A  wmer.  A  ntk. 
s.  V. ;  Home,  BibHothem  BOlia  (1839),  p.  !W  ai). :  Kch- 
enteth,  Chrisfiam  Student-,  p.  888 ;  Oraie,  SihL  0tk.  a.  v. ; 
Chalmers,  Biea.  Diet,  xxiv,  mtLond.  CtsiC  JVmt«L  < 
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Uvu  and  Ixx;  JVorlft  Amer.  Bet.  xUt,  Ixxii,  269. 
.(J.  H.W.) 

ParklDMIt,  Rlohard,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
■wtBharn  nw  tba  opraing  of  thia  centniy,  and  wta  ed- 
Dcated  at  St  Jolin'a  Ctrftege,  Cimbiidg«.  After  taking 
holy  orden  h«  was  succeaaTelr  canon  of  Hancbesur, 
rural  dean,  and  the  principal  of  St.  Bee's  College.  He 
died  in  1866.  He  publisbed  Sermont  on  Poattt  of  Doc~ 
trme  and  Ruk»  ofVufy  (1820, 2  vols.  12mo)  i—Ralional- 
itm  <md  Bevtbuim  (Uulaean  Lectures  for  1837}:— JAc 
Cotut^iaiim  ^  (As  ViiOle  Ckarek  a/Chria  eomkhnd 
(Hulaean  LeeUncsfbr  1688) : — Sermont  on  Traiuvbttan- 
tialiom  amd  InoeeaHoH  (IMl,  ISmo) ;  nod  miscellaneous 
vorka        AlliimK,Diet.o/ Brit. tmd Amer. Aiitk.i.y. 

PatklnBOn,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Englisti  divine, 
was  bom  in  1745,  and  was  educated  at  Ohridt  Church, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  and  tutor.  In 
1790  he  was  given  the  rectorate  of  Kegwortb,  and  in 
1794  was  made  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  He  died 
ill  1830,  Dr.  Parkinson  was  a  devoted  student  of  hi^ber 
mathematics,  and  bis  publications  in  that  branch  of 
science  are  gieuly  esteemed.  He  also  pultUshed  sev- 
nal  of  hia  Sermmu  (Chester,  1802, 4to;  1818,  8vo). 

ParklllSOIl,  WUllam,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  Ixim 
in  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  Nov.  8,  1774;  bis  early  edaca- 
tlMi  was  limited.  After  following  commercial  pursuits 
for  a  while,  be  opened  a  school  in  1794  or  1795  at  Car^ 
roll's  HaiHW,  Frederick  Co.,  and  was  there  ordained  April 
1,  1798.  In  1601  he  was  chosen  chaplain  to  Congress, 
auti  was  re-elected  for  two  successive  years.  In  April. 
1805,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
New  Vork,  where  be  continued  until  bis  health  having 
become  too  much  inpaired  to  permit  of  bis  remaining 
in  diai^  of  so  large  a  congregation,  he  took  tbe  pastor- 
ate of  the  Betheeda  Baptist  Church  in  1841.  He  died 
Harcb  10,  1848.  Hr.  Parkinson  publisbed  A  Trtatiae 
omtAeFitblicJ/im4lrgo/lkeWortiHSlS)\  and  A  Serif t 
ef  Strmotu  ott  the  Tkirty-tkird  Chapter  of  Deulerommi/ 
(18.^1,  2  vols.  8vo).    See  Prague,  AnmiU  of  the  Amer. 

Forklson,  Christopher,  a  minister  of  tbe  Meth- 
odist Rpiscopid  Church,  was  Iwni  OcL  18, 1797,  in  Cecil 
County,  Maryland.  The  only  information  we  have  of 
bis  early  religioas  life  ia  that  be  was  converted  to  God 
and  united  with  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  the 
"  Old  Betbel  Church,"  within  the  bounds  of  what  is  now 
the  Wilmington  Conference.  In  1629  he  was  received 
on  trial  in  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  appointed  to 
l^caster  Circuit.  Thereafter  the  following  were  his 
succesMve  fields  of  lalwr,  viz.:  1830,  Clearspruig;  1881, 
Springfleldi  1832,  Cbristiansbui); ;  18S8.Hoiim;  18S4, 
Fairfax;  1885,  Westmoreland;  1886,  Ebenezer;  1887-36, 
Cumberland;  183!!,  saperanntuted ;  1840,  Mission  to 
colored  people  in  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Md. ;  1841,  West 
Kiver;  IM2,  Woodstock;  1»43,  Augusta;  1644  -  45, 
Springfield;  1846-47,  South  Branch;  1848,  Havre  de 
Grace;  1849,  Paupsco;  1850-61,  Bath;  1852,  Wardene- 
ville;  1853-54,  Wondberry;  1655,  Hancock;  1666,  Boons- 
borough;  1657,  supernumerary;  1658-59,  Lost  River; 
1860-61,  Charles:  1862,  Bladensbarg;  1868,  Baltimore 
Circuit;  1864,  St.  Mary's.  In  1665  he  took  a  superao- 
nuated  relation.  He  died  April  30, 1667.  Christopher 
Pjrkinon  was  appreciated  most  by  those  who  knew  him 
best.  HiBpietywaseamestandconsistent.  "Intellect- 
oally  he  deaen'ed  to  l>e  ranked  with  the  strong  men  of 
the  Cburcb.  His  mind,  naturally  dear  and  vigorous, 
was  eulUvated  by  haliitual  reading  and  much  thought. 
He  was  a  diligent  student  of  tbe  Scriptures,  bringing 
out  of  the  sacred  treasury  things  new  and  old.  His 
St  rmons  were  able  expneirions  of  the  Goepel  of  Christ ; 
lees  ornate  than  convincing,  'commending  blm  as  the 
raessengerof  truth  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God,'"  See  Mmutei  of  the  Atmual  Conferences,  1869. 

Parkman,  EbeiMSer,  an  American  Congrega- 
(HNial  nuniater,  was  boia  io  170S,  and  was  educated  at 


Harvifd  (Xa^  when  ha  giaduated  in  ITSl.  He  «»• 
tend  tbe  miniatiy  that  year  as  pastor  of  tbe  Church  at 
WestboTOUgb,  Mass.  He  dM  in  1782.  He  pnUiehed, 
Bufarmert  and  IrUercetiort  tougkt  bjf  God,  a  sermon 
(Boston,  1752,  6vo) :— Cdmnfitm  Vernon  (1761,  8vo). 
A  short  account  of  Westborough  written  by  him  is  pre- 
served, in  the  Mom.  Hut,  Soc  CoUectiont. 

Parkman,  Fnmcia,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister, 
was  bom  in  the  city  ofBoMon  June  4, 1786.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Harvard  Universiiy,  claas  of  1807.  He  studied 
tbeolc^  under  Dr.  William  E.  Channlng,  and  at  the 
Univeraity  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  ordained  Dec.  8, 
1818.  From  1818  to  18tf  he  was  pastor  of  tbe  New 
North  Church  in  Boston.  He  died  at  Boston  Nov.  12, 
1663.  Dr.  Pai^man  pahliahed  The  Offerit^  <(f  Sfftit- 
patJuf  (1829),  and  some  occaaiooal  ■entwot  and  ad- 
dresaea.  The  Parkman  pnrfesKnabip  of  pulpit  doquence 
and  paitaaal  eaie  in  (be  Cajnbridge  'rheokgieal  Bebooi 
was  founded  by  his  muniBeenoe;  and  be  took  an  active 
part  in  neariy  all  tbe  most  important  charitaUe  institu- 
tions of  his  native  city.  See  Drake,  Dia.  A  mer.  Bwff. 
8.  v.;  Sprague,  AtmcUa  of  the  Amer.  Piilpti,  viii,  449; 
AUibooe,  Dkl.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  AtdAora,  s.  v. 

Parka,  Isaao,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodi»t 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6, 
1008.  He  was  converted  when  riwnt  twenty-two  yeant 
of  age,  and  Uceoaed  to  preaeb  in  1829  by  Bar.  ToUas 
S|d<Mr.  In  1884  be  was  admitted  into  the  Oneida  Con- 
ference, and  appointed  to  East  Cayuga  (Srcuit;  in  1885, 
to  Carfaondale;  1886,  to  Brooklyn;  1837,  Nichols,  and 
subsequently  to  Groton,  Fleming,  NewHeld,  Horrisvillp, 
and  Skaneatelee.  In  1848  be  was  stationed  in  Stock- 
bridge;  in  1649  be  was  called  to  supply  the  pUce  of  the 
presiding  elder  on  tbe  district  From  1850  to  1864  he 
was  preaiding  elder  of  Otsego  District,  and  from  18&4  to 
1858  of  the  Onoda.  In  1868-69  he  was  atationed  in 
CanastoU:  in  1860-61  in  Fort  Hain.  The  General 
ConfereiuM  of  1860  transferred  Fort  Main  to  tbe  Troy 
Conference.  In  1662  -  63  he  labored  in  Glov^rsville ; 
1864-65  in  Cambridge;  and  in  1866-67  in  Whitebali. 
In  16ft8  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  Pouliney 
Districu  '  He  died  April  15, 1869.  He  was  a  laborious 
and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  waa 
elected  regent  of  the  University  of  New  York  in  1867, 
His  social  qualities  were  very  striking.  He  was  always 
cheerful,  and  always  striving  to  mske  others  happy. 
Sullenness  and  gloom  could  not  live  in  hia  presence. 
All  who  knew  him  loved  him.  See  MimUei  of  Confer- 
encxt,  1870,  p.  140, 141. 

Parka,  Martin  P.,  an  American  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  who  distinguished  himself  by  a  most  consistent 
life  and  great  devotion  to  tbe  Christian  cause,  was  born 
in  North  Carolina  in  1804  of  pona  Helbodist  parents. 
He  chose  a  military  career,  aiid  was  educated  at  West 
Point.  While  at  the  academy  be  was  converted  under 
tbe  preaching  f>f  Mcllvatne,  and  after  having  been  over 
a  year  and  a  half  in  the  Unitied  States  service,  felt  (bilged 
to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  by  the  call  he  expe- 
rienced to  this  holy  work.  He  joined  the  ViiginiaCon- 
ference,andpreacbedforyearswithgreatHuoceM.  **Tbe 
force  and  beauty  of  his  language,  the  fervor  of  his  ap- 
peals, and  the  rapture  that  kindled  in  hia  heart  while 
he  preached,  were  at  times  almost  irresistible;  bis  heai^ 
ers  were  bome  along  on  tbe  rapid,  sparkling  current  of 
his  eloquence."  He  was  at  the  opening  of  Itandoljih 
Macon  College  appointed  profeasor  of  mathematics  in 
that  insUtutiMi.  But  after  a  time  he  determined  to 
change  his  Churdi  relations,  and  he  finally  became  a 
clergyman  in  the  Protestant  Epiaoopal  Church.  In  this 
new  relation  he  was  equally  sucoeasful  until  disease 
closed  his  latwrs.  He  died  on  the  ocean  while  on  his 
way  from  Europe,  whither  he  had  gone  to  regain  bis 
health,  in  the  year  1854.  See  Bennett,  MemoriiJt  of 
MeAodiam  in  KuyMmi,  p. 729-781.    (J.  H.W.) 

ParliamwiUry  Ck^^^.a  ^(^ygt^  un- 
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dCT  tbc  autbori^  of  in  ut  oTI^iUaiiMiit  In  England 
■mch  a  ehurch  u  getwrally  called  a  district  church ;  and 
the  acta  of  Parliament  autboriiing  Mich  churdM  are 
known  as  the  Church  Btiilduig  Ada.  In  SooUand  aiiD- 
Uar  cburcbea  an  callad  QHtai  Sacra  ebrndica.  Sae 
Pamuu. 

Parlor  is  the  rendering  occasionaUy  of  three  Heb. 
worda:  1,  *i'in,  cMder^  an  mdottd  place  {1  Chrun. 
xxviii,  11 ;  SepL  arodqm},  Vulg.  atbiculumi),  especlallr 
en  imer  room  or  "chamber"  (as  elsewhere  almoet  inva- 
riahly  rendered);  2,  M^tlp^,  UMdk^  a  bedroom  (1  Sam. 
ix,  32;  Sept.  KardXv/Aa,  Vulg.  trklimum),  eapecially  a 
comer  cell  or  "chamber"  (as  elsewhere  nearly  oon- 
Hantly  rendered)  in  a  courtyard ;  8,  n*^9i  aiigdkf  an 
upptr  room  (Jodg.  iii,  20,  28,  S4,  26;  Sept.  vriptpoi', 
Vulg.  ccautailKm},  eepeciaUy  "the  chamber"  (a>  eke- 
wb««  naually  rendered)  orer  th«  gate  or  on  the  roof 
See  Chahbkb.  In  Jndg.  iii,  SO^W  the  woida  in  ibe 
original  imply  *'an  upper  ehamber  of  eooinefs,"  no 
doubt  Mich  as  are  still  found  in  the  mansioiia  and  gar- 
dens of  the  East,  to  which  the  owner  rethea  to  enjoy  a 
purer  air  and  more  extensire  pmepect  than  any  other 
part  of  bis  dwelling  commancto,  and  where  he  usually 
ukea  his  siesta  during  the  beat  of  the  day.  It  is  kept 
as  a  strictly  prirata  apartment,  no  one  entering  it  bvt 
such  as  ara  spedaUj  invilad.  See  Hcvaib  Kittw  ob- 
serrea  (note  in  Pkl.  BOk,  ad  loc.)  that  "it  appeals  to 
have  been  an  apartment  detached  from  the  main  build- 
ing, but  baring  a  communication  with  it,  and  also  with 
the  exterior.  It  also  probably  enjoyed  a  free  drcuU- 
lion  of  the  air,  which  rendered  it  particolariy  agiee^de 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  especially  in  so  very  warm  a  dis- 
trict as  the  plain  of  Jericho."    See  Uppkb  Kooh. 

Parlor  (Locv/ormm,  ipdcthoiae}  designatca  in  aede- 
aiaatieal  langnage  the  room  in  whldi  mmiaatiea  conmn- 
nieated  with  tradespeople  and  viaiton  at  the  convent ; 
also  with  the  obedientaries  doriog  reading  or  cloister 
tiroa.   Uea  Waloott,Saersd  ilrakroft^,  siT. 

Partna,  a  former  duchy  of  Upper  Italy,  but  now  a 
part  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  is  hounded  on  the  north  by 
Liimbardy  and  Venice,  east  by  Hodena,  south  by  <^oa 
and  Tuscany,  and  west  by  Piedmont,  and  contains  in 
alt  22A8  English  sqiure  miles,  with  a  popnlation  (1671) 
of  50<i,000.  The  Apennines,  which  croes  the  southern 
division  of  the  duchies,  send  off  spurs  northwards,  and 
give  to  the  northern  part  of  the  country  the  character 
of  a  plain,  gently  undulating,  but  sloping  uniformly  to 
the  Po,  which  is  the  recipient  of  all  the  rivers  of  the 
countT)-.  The  plain,  which  is  very  fertile,  produces  rich 
crops  of  grain  (including  rice),  leguminous  plants,  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  olives,  and  grapes ;  while  marble,  alabaster, 
salt,  and  petroleum  are  the  chief  mineral  products.  Next 
tn  agtieiilture,  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk, 
the  rearing  of  cattle  and  ponltfy,  cheese-making,  anil 
the  extraction  of  the  mineral  products  afford  the  chief 
Mnployment.  Silk  and  cheese  are  the  chief  exports. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  until  its  recent  ui.ion 
with  the  kingdom  the  only  one  tolerated,  though  a  few 
Jews  are  found  here  and  there  through  the  country. 
The  condition  of  education,  much  improved  tf  late,  is 
still  very  defective. 

ffjftoryr— Parma  and  Kaoema,  which  was  a  part  of 
the  recent  duchy,  belonged  in  the  time  of  the  Koman 
empire  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  after  its  fall  came  under 
the  rule  of  the  Lombards,  to  whose  rule  succeeded  that 
of  the  kings  of  Italy  and  the  (ierman  emperiHB.  In  the 
12th  and  fullowing  centuries  they  Joined  the  other  ter- 
rituries  of  Northern  Italy  which  were  struggling  for 
liberty  and  independence,  and  cansei{uently  became  in- 
volved in  tbe  Guelph  and  Ghlbelline  contests.  Weak- 
ened by  these  strifes,  they  fell  under  the  domination  of 
the  powerful  houses  of  E8i«,  Visconti,  and  Sforza;  but 
in  1499  they  passed  under  (he  yoke  of  the  French  mon- 
arch, Louis  XII,  from  whom  they  were  soon  recovered 
by  the  empenw  AiaximiUan,  and  banded  over  to  pope 
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of  the  popes  till  1 M8,  when  they  were  alienated  by  pefe 
Paul  III,  and  with  the  surrounding  tcnitoiy  wck  aicci- 
od  into  a  duchy  for  his  natural  aon  Ker-Lidgi  FancK, 
tbe  grandlatber  of  Aleasandro  Faroeae,  tbe  c^cImkI 
regent  of  the  Low  Countries.  On  tbe  extinctioa  of 
male  line  of  Fameae  in  1781,  by  the  death  of  the  cif^tk 
duke,  Autooio,  bis  niece  Eliaabrth,  tb«  qnen  ef  Pki^ 
T  of  Spain^  obtained  tbe  dnchicaibrbcraoD  DonCaib, 
who,  bowerer,  cxduuigcd  tbem  in  17S&  with  AaAris 
for  tbe  throne  at  the  Two  Siciliea.  lo  1748  tbtj  «« 
restored,  along  wiUi  Guastalla,  to  Spain,  mad  bemc  t 
duchy  for  tbe  infante  Don  Philip,  with  a  iwcince  to 
Austria  in  case  of  tbe  failure  ct  bis  male  deaGetidaau,<r 
of  any  of  them  ascending  the  Spaniah  or  Neapeliiiii 
throne.  Philip  was  auceecdad  in  1766  by  his  eon  Fn^ 
diriand,  who  waa  an  able  and  enlightened  ruler,  aad  tt- 
pelled  the  JeauiU  in  1768.  He  died  in  1802;  mi  ka 
dominions  were  immediately  uken  poeeeafen  ofbr  dc 
French,  and  were  incorporated  with  France',  under  tW 
deeignslion  of  the  department  of  Tarn,  in  Is 
1814,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Parma,  Piacensa,  ud 
Guastalla  were  presented  as  a  sovereign  diKfay  lo  ibt 
ex-empresa  Haria  Louisa,  a  proceeding  atmngly  ^ 
poaad  by  the  kii^  of  Spain,  wbo  demanded  Ckeni  la 
Bister,  Maria  Lotiisa,  the  widow  of  Lmda,  ki^;  of  Etnn 
ria,  the  son  of  duke  Ferdinand.  However,  In  1817.  it 
was  seuled  that  Maria  Louiaa  of  Austria  abooM  pss- 
sees  the  duchies,  and  that  on  her  death  they  shook]  dt- 
scend  to  Ferdinand  Charles,  duke  of  Lucca,  the  son  of 
Maria  Louisa  of  Spain,  and  the  rigfaiful  heir ;  and  ce 
failure  of  hia  bein  Parma  ahouM  revert  to  Aiacria,  mi 
Piaoenxa  to  Sardinia.  The  amprcaa  governed  vaymadi 
afler  tbe  Austrian  foshion,  hut  with  gentleneaa,  tbns^ 
liberal  sentimenu  were  looked  upon  by  her  witb  Enh 
fiivor.  On  her  death  in  1847  the  duke  of  Lucca  mc- 
ceeded  as  Charies  II,  and  certain  exchangea  of  terriu^. 
ptevinualy  aettled  by  the  great  powera,  took  [dace  with 
Tuscany  and  Modoia  —  the  chief  of  which  being  ik 
tranafer  of  Guastalla  lo  Hodena  in  exchange  Par  t  he  dit- 
tricta  of  ViUa  France  Trcaehiettot  Gaaten^  aod  Me- 
Um,  all  in  Massa-Carrara,  resulting  in  s  loaa  to  httaa 
of  about  77  English  square  miles  of  territory,  and  agtai 
of  198  English  square  miles.  This  transfer  was  m 
made  without  great  discontent  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  in- 
habitants.  The  duke's  rule  was  severe  aod  tyranaiol. 
and  on  an  address  being  presented  to  htaa  with  a  vin 
of  obtaining  a  reform  of  certain  abusea,  atwl  a  mote 
eral  politicid  constitution,  rfmilar  to  what  Tuseaay  had 
obtained  (Friiraary,  1848)  from  ita  grand-duke,  be  ihiew 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Austria,  and  consented  to  the 
occupation  of  his  territory  by  Austrian  troc^  In 
March,  1848,  a  revolution  broke  out,  aod  the  duke  waa 
compelled  to  grant  the  popular  demanda,  bat  he  almM 
immediately  retired  (roao  tbe  country.  Parma  joiiKd 
with  Sardinia  in  ibe  war  of  1848-1849  aj^inst  Antria, 
but  on  tbe  triumph  of  tbe  latter  powo-  waa  eonpeUtd 
to  receive  Charles  III  (his  father,  Chariea  II,  hariag 
resigned  his  throne,  March,  1849)  as  its  rulo'.  The  new 
duke  recalled  the  constitution  which  his  father  had  beta 
compelled  to  grant,  and  punished  with  great  severity 
the  active  agents  of  the  revolutitMiary  movonnts  ii 
bis  dominions.  His  arbitrary  measures  were  eflectivdy 
seconded  by  bis  chief  minister,  an  En|^iahinan  namai 
Ward,  who  shared  the  pnUic  obloquy  with  hia  anaao: 
AOer  Charies  III*s  assassination  in  March,  18U,  Us 
widow,  Lnuise-Harie-Tberese  de  Bourbon,  daughter  <i 
the  last  duke  of  Berry,  assumed  tbe  govemnent  W 
the  behoof  of  her  son  Robert  I,  and  made  souse  at- 
tempts at  political  reform;  Iwt  owing  to  the  cxdted 
Slate  of  the  pet^  tb^  wme  littk  cflective,  and  ite 
and  her  son  were  compelled  to  leave  the  ooonny  in 
1869,  on  the  outbreak  of  a  new  war  bttweea  SanBaia 
and  Austria.  On  March  18  of  the  following  year  the 
country  was  annexed  to  Sardinia,  and  now  fornn  a  pan 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italv,  constituting  tbe  two  pnviaces 
of  Panna  (are.        ^i^^jgg^  poprfaii. 
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tS^SOI)  ud  naoeoz*  (ana  966  English  aqnare  mileo, 
fopUkm  810,968),  ■  few  of  (be  outlying  district, 
warning  lo  about  160  ■qiura  ndkB,  being  iocorpo- 
nud  with  other  pfDTinee&r-ChambeiB. 

Paxma,  the  ehier  town  of  the  fwoTince  of  the  Bame 
BUM  in  lu^,  and  (uraier^  the  capital  the  docfay  of 
Finoi,  ii  Htnaled  od  buUi  ddee  of  the  river  Panno, 
Ivdn  miles  aooth  from  the  Po,  Beventy-five  miles 
nutb^att  from  Hilan,  and  about  the  same  distance 
tssHionb-east  from  Genoa.  It  is  reported  to  have 
bttn  the  Mat  of  a  Church  council  in  1 187,  presided  over 
hj  pope  Gr^iy  Till,  but  nothing  is  known  of  the 
9Podal  deetaioiH.  St»  BeHelBt  CotteOiagen^  v,  U9 ; 
ilwiv,791. 

Paimuh'ta  (HA.  Pannaikiak',  ^ti'D^Q,  prob. 
fmn  the  <dd  Per«.yra,  very,  and  awfAuta,  the  greatest 
=pinu^mu ;  Sept.  iiapfuaviam  r.  t,  MapftaatftH), 
the  seventh  muoed  of  the  sons  of  Hainan  dain  by  the 
Jm  in  Sfaoahan  (Eath.  ix,  9).    B.C.  478. 

Paimelee,  Ashbel,  D.D^  a  Preebyterian  divine, 
m  ban  io  West  Stockbridge,  Uaaa.,  Oct.  18,  1784. 
He  recdved  an  early  [was  tnuoii%  and  during  a  revi- 
Til  in  1603  he  was  converted,  and  soon  after  entered 
upon  a  course  of  study,  intending  to  obtain  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation and  enter  the  ministry ;  but  his  health  became 
impiired,  and  he  was  conipelleid  to  desist  from  study. 
In  1806,  bsnog  given  up  the  hope  of  a  coll^iate  edu- 
cstiofi,  be  beffuk  the  study  of  theology  with  the  Bev. 
Lemuel  Haynes^  of  Rutland,  Tt,  where  he  lemained  for 
njore  than  a  year,  and  then  completed  bis  course  with 
Uie  Rev.  Holland  Weeks,  of  PitMford,  Vt.  He  was  li- 
ctnwd  SepL  27,  1808;  entered  upon  his  work  in  Cam- 
bridge, Vt.,  where  he  labored  six  months,  and  the  next 
nz  BMmtbs  at  Hinesville,  Vt.;  in  October,  1809,  he 
(MBwoced  preaching  in  Malone,  N,  Y.,  and  was  or- 
•biiHd  pastor  of  the  Congrq^icMial  Chnrch  in  that 
pUoe  Feb.  10,  1810.  After  a  pastorate  of  more  than 
ihirty-flre  yean  be  resigned.  In  April,  18U,  be  be- 
ctnw  pastor  at  Bangor,  N.  Y,;  in  1848,  chaplain  In  the 
state  prison  at  Ointon,  N.  Y. ;  in  1851,  pastor  at  Cham- 
pUin,  N.  r. ;  in  1854,  at  ConsUble,  N.  Y. ;  and  in  1857 
be  returned  to  Halone,  and  preached  in  bis  old  pulpit 
tm  bis  death,  May  24, 1862.  Dr.  Parmeke  loved  the 
wwfc  ef  the  ministry  with  all  his  heart.  He  was  an 
exeeDeat  miniater,  and  naturally  gifted  as  a  speaker. 
8teWilMn,A«iLff&Cii£iraK«^1888,p.806;  Qmgn- 
jBtioma  Qfuir.  1862,  p.  892.    (J.  L.  8.) 

Pannelae.  David  I»ewls,  a  Mmewhat  noted 
CuogRgaUonal  minister,  was  bom  in  Utchfield,  Conn., 
Nov.  11, 1795;  received  his  preparatory  trsiuiog  at  the 
Kbool  <rf  his  native  town,  and  then  entered  upon  mer- 
caotile  employment    He  was  all  this  time  a  member 

the  Pnrtestant  Episcopal  Church,  but  the  (t«qiient 
appeak  from  Dr.  Lyman  Beecber,  which  he  heard,  fur  a 
devoted  and  aetivo  Christian  life,  inflnenced  nurmelee 
fiasOy  to  change  bis  Chnrch  relatlona,  and  he  became 
«bile  at  Goshen,  whither  be  had  removed,  a  member  of 
I  be  Congregational  Cbuich.  Having  amassed  a  toler- 
able competency,  and  feeling  called  of  God  to  preach, 
be  fonook  the  counting  -  desk,  and  entered  upon  the 
•tody  of  theology  under  the  direction  of  hie  pastor.  Dr. 
Harrcy.  When  Pannelee  finally  offered  himself  before 
■he  Middlesex  (Conn.)  Assodation,  be  was  by  thU  body 
■pproved  and  licensed  to  preach.  After  laboring  for  a 
seaam  in  several  parishes  as  a  temporary  supply,  he 
vss,  at  the  age  of  thirty-Hve,  ordained  and  installed  as 
psKivof  the  CongregatioDal  Cburch  and  society  in  Bris- 
lai,  Coao,  Altbottgh  entering  on  the  public  ministry 
■baa,  compared  with  many,  late  in  life,  it  was  evident 
1^  God  had  ordered  his  previooa  course  training, 
even  in  things  seenlar  as  well  as  religious  that  he 
■nigfat  the  bttter  know  bow  to  « lake  care  of  the  Chnrch 
"Tdod."  His  ministry  of  ten  years  in  Bristol  was  emi- 
naeful  and  soooeasfuL  The  congregation  was 
laqge^  increaaed.    Spedal  mivab  woe  oOuyed,  and 


the  Church  greatly  etrengtbeoed  and  prospered.  At 
the  end  ttf  ten  yeaitf  eoostant  labor,  "instant  in  seaami, 
out  of  aaason,"  ha  felt  the  need  of  temporary  rest.  He 

was  not,  however,  allowed  to  remain  long  unemidt^ed. 
The  Church  «id  society  in  Utcbfleld,  Sooth  Farms  (now 
Harris),  soon  sought  bis  labors,  and  he  was  shortly  after 
installed  as  their  pastor.  The  Church  had  been  feeble 
and  divided,  but  bis  labm  were  blessed,  promoting  their 
uniuu  and  strength;  and  his  ministry  4rf  twenty  years 
as  their  sole  pastor  was  one  of  great  spiritual  boiefit  to 
them  and  to  their  children.  "As  a  watchman  on  the 
walls  of  Zion,  he  was  ever  vigilant  against  the  incureions 
of  error.  As  a  shepherd,  intrusted  by  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  with  the  care  of  the  flock,  like  bis  name- 
sake of  old, '  So  be  fed  them  according  to  the  intc^ty 
of  his  heart,  and  guided  tbem  by  the  skilfuloess  of  his 
bands.' "  In  consequence  of  waning  bodily  health  and 
straigtb,  Pknnelee  gave  up  the  tMpoonUa  ebaige  of 
bis  (hiurch,  and  removed  to  UtehfieM  in  1861 ;  and 
there  he  June  29, 186&  "  His  end  was  peace ;  he 
rests  from  bis  labors,  and  his  works  do  follow  him,"  He 
was  deeply  intraested  in  aU  benevolent  and  religious 
enterprises ;  and,  after  having  made  ample  proviuMi  fur 
the  earthly  comfort  uf  his  wife,  he  gave  by  his  will  val- 
uable legacies  to  several  of  tbem.  See  Comgrtg.  Qwor. 
April,  1866,  p.  211  sq.  (J.U.W.) 

Par'menas  (Oopfieraf,  probably  a  contraction  f«r 
irapfitviitK,  cmutatt),  the  rixth  named  of  the  seven 
llrst  deacons  (q.v.)  of  the  Church  formed  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  vi,  5).  A.D.  29.  Nothing  mure  is  known  of  him ; 
but  the  Ronuui  martyrologies  allege  that  be  suflere<l 
martyrdom  at  Philippi  under  Trajan  (Baron.  i4f».  ii, 
56).  Hippolytus  asserts  Uiat  he  was  at  one  time  hisbi^ 
of  SolL  In  the  Calendar  of  the  Byamtine  Church  be 
and  Proc bonis  are  commemorated  on  July  88th. 

Parmenlaninta.    See  Parhbkianus. 

Panneniamu,  a  Donatio  prelate,  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  4th  centmy.  Upon  the  decease  of 
Douatns  the  Great  in  A.D.  860  Pamenianns  was  chosen 
his  successor  as  anti-bishop  of  Carthage.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  driven  from  this  eiuscopal  seat,  and  <mly  rein- 
stated under  Julian  the  Apostate.  He  was  at  the  hcatl 
of  the  Dooatist  party  until  the  close  of  the  4th  century. 
Two  of  his  writings  are  lost,  but  they  are  noteworthy,  as 
one  of  tbem  was  replied  to  by  Optatus  of  Hilevi  in  bis 
Dk  StAitmaU  DonaJuUintm  adv.  PanmtL,  and  the  other 
oecaeiuned  a  re[dy  from  8c  Augustine  (Contra  JSpitbibm 
Parmaiikad,  lib.  iii).  The  strict  adherents  tg  Pimiaii- 
sous  are  called  ParmniaHUU.   See  Dokatotb. 

BumenXdea  (JlapfuviiiK),  a  noted  Greek  philoe- 
opber  of  ancient  limee,  who  belonged  to  the  school  known 
as  the  Eleatic  philosopheis,  was  a  native  of  Elea,  in 
Italy.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  induced  to  study  philosophy  by 
Aminias  (Mo^  Laert.  ix,  21).  He  is  also  sUted  to 
have  leeeived  Instnictimi  fhnn  IKoehates  the  Fytha- 
g«ean.  Later  writers  Infecm  ns  tbat  he  heard  Xen- 
ophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  schod;  but  Ari^ 
totle  i^MeU  i,  5)  speaks  of  it  with  some  doubt.  We 
read  that  Parmenides  gave  a  code  of  laws  to  bis  native 
city,  which  was  so  highly  esteemed  tbat  at  first  the  cit- 
izens totM  an  oath  every  year  to  observe  it  (Dit^  Laert. 
ix,  28;  Platarch,  Adu.  CotoL  82;  Strabo,  vi,  2o2,  ed. 
Cassub.).  The  rime  when  nviMnidee  lived  has  been 
much  disputed  According  to  Plato  {Parmand.  p.  127), 
I^rmenides,  at  the  age  of  nxty-flve,  aocnmpanied  by 
Zeno,  at  the  age  of  forty,  viuted  Athenednring  the  great 
Panatheruea,  and  stopped  at  the  bouse  of  I^tbodonis. 
As  this  visit  to  Athens  probably  occurred  about  B.C.  454 
(Clinton, /'(u^.  HelL  p.  864),  Parmenides  would  have  been 
bom  about  B.C  519.  But  to  this  date  two  objections  are 
urged :  first,  that  Diogenes  Laertios  (ix,  28)  tmft  that 
Parmenides  flooriabed  in  the  69th  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about  B.C.508;  and  consequently,  if  he  was  bora  B.C. 
519,  he  would  only  have  been  about  sixteen  in  the  69th 
Olympiad  i  and,  asooodly,  ^^.^(^O^Jgf^har 
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IlBto,  in  his  diilagne  entitled  Purmtmdet,  M  Iwve  con-  I 
rened  with  PannenidM  end  Z*oo  on  the  doctrine  of 
idru,  wbich  we  ctn  hardly  MippoM  to  hare  been  the 
case,  as  Socrates  at  that  time  was  only  thineen  or  foai^ 
teen.  Atheneua  (xi,  p.  606)  accordingly  has  censured 
Plato  for  saying  that  such  a  dialogue  ever  took  place. 
Hut  in  reply  to  these  ol]jeetioM  il  may  be  remarked, 
first,  that  lUtle  reliance  ean  be  placed  upon  the  vague 
atatenwBt  of  such  a  careless  writer  as  Diogenes;  and, 
seoondly,  that  though  the  dialogue  which  Plato  repre- 
aents  Socrates  to  have  had  with  Parmenides  aud  Zeno 
is  doubtless  fictitious,  3ret  it  waa  founded  on  a  fact  that 
So««tes  when  a  boy  had  heard  Parmenides  at  Athens. 
Plato  mentiima,  both  in  the  Theatetu*  (p.  183)  and  in  the 
iSopkitlM  (p.  127),  thai  Socrates  was  very  young  when 
he  heard  Pannenidea.  We  have  no  o^er  particulars 
tespeetiog^elifeof  Puii)aiide&  H«  taught  Empedo- 
cles  and  Zeno,  and  with  the  Iatl«r  he  lived  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  (Plato,  Parm.  p.  127).  He  is  always 
spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect. In  the  TAME/eftM  (p.  168)  Plato  compares  him  with 
Homer,  and  in  the  Sophiata  (p.  237)  he  calls  him  "  the 
Great"  (oompb  Aristot.  i,  6).  Parmenides  wrote  a 
|ioem,  wbich  is  usually  cited  by  the  title  Of  Xatun — 
fvcrc*>c  (Sext.  Empir.  Adv.  MalAem.  vii,  111; 
Thet^hrastua,  Ap.  Diog.  Laert.  vui,  55),  but  which  also 
-bore  other  titles.  Suidas  (s.  v.)  csUs  ii  ^vatoXoyia ; 
and  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  lliat  he  also  wrote 
workt  in  pruee.  Tbe  passage  of  Plato  (Soph.  p.  237) 
however,  to  which  Suidas  refers,  perhaps  only  means 
an  oral  exposition  of  his  system,  which  inter|weiation  is 
rendered  more  probable  by  the  bet  that  Sextus  Em- 
pi  ricus  (j4dp.  Matiem.  vH,  111)  and  Diogeaea  Laeitins 
(i,  16)  expressly  state  that  Parmenides  only  wrote  one 
work.  Several  fragments  at  this  work  {On  Nabire) 
have  come  down  to  us,  prindpally  in  the  writings  of 
Sextus  Empiricus  and  Simpllcius.  They  were  first 
published  by  Stephanus  in  bis  Pomit  PUiwtpUco  (Par. 
1578),  and  next  by  Fttllebom,  with  a  translation  in 
verse  (Zullichau,  1796).  Brandls,  in  bis  Ctmmenta- 
tbmei  EUuHem  (Attona,  1816),  also  published  the  frag- 
menu  of  Parmenides,  together  with  those  of  Xennpha- 
ncs  and  Helissus ;  but  the  most  recent  and  most  com- 
plete edition  is  by  Karsten,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Phi  'omphurum  Grteenrum  vetentm,  jmeatrtim  qui  emU 
Patonem  Jhrvenml,  Openm  Rdiguia  (Brux.  18S6). 
The  fhigments  of  his  work  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  sufficient  to  enable  as  to  Jadg«  Ha  general 
method  and  subject.  It  opened  with  an  allegory,  which 
was  intended  to  exhibit  tbe  sonl's  longing  after  tmth. 
-Iba  soul  la  represented  as  drawn  by  steeds  along  an 
untrodden  road  to  the  residence  of  Justice  (A(ini),  who 
promises  to  reveal  everj'tbing  to  it.  After  this  intro- 
duction the  wo  k  Is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  fint 
part  treats  of  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  tbe  aeeood 
explains  the  physiological  system  of  the  Eleatle  school. 
That  great  search  concerning  the  sabstance  of  things 
oecnpted  Parmenides;  but,  instead  of  finding  unity  in 
nature,  he  discovered  it  in  mind  alone.  It  is  tbe  rea- 
son which  conceives  and  bestows  nni^  on  plnrali^ ; 
so  that  true  reality  is  subjective.  The  scheme  of  Par- 
menides is  pure  idealism,  and  open  to  all  tite  oltjections 
to  which  one-«ided  schemea  are  liable.  He  exercised 
much  inflnenea  on  the  apeealationB  of  Phito.  See 
1timx,B$taiMrPtvmii>lihf^0my,  Bitter. /Tut. 
tfPhHtm. ;  Lewis,  Hiit.  o/Pkitof. ;  Ueberweg.  But.  of 
PhUo$.  i,  40,  49,  64  sq.,  247 ;  Cocker,  Ch-uti-imtg  amd 
Crttk  PkHtmpk^,  p.  807-809;  Cudworth,  ImtelUetwi' 
8stt«m{»tM  Index  in  vol.  Ill);  Bntier,  Andm HiPory, 
vol.  a ;  Smith,  Oiei.  </  Clasi.  Biog.  a.  v. ;  Jovmal  of 
8pte.  PUIu.  Jan.  1670,  art.  i.  See  also  Euuncs, 
and  the  literature  there  appended. 

Parmiglano,  Fbanorsco  Mazzuoli,  bmillarly 
known  as  Ptervtigiamiio,  a  noted  Italian  painter,  who 
devoted  himself  to  tbe  study  of  sacred  ait,  was  bom 
at  Pitrma  Jan.  11, 1508.  He  studied  under  his  uncles, 
>'bo  were  artists  of  celebrity,  and  in  bis  sixteenth 


year  fintsbad  a  ptetnre  of  the  BapUtm  of  OtritL  fa 
1521  Correggio's  visit  to  Parma' afforded  Panaigisas 
the  opportunity  to  study  tbe  s^le  of  that  great  artiil, 
and  thereafter  the  efforts  of  Pannigiano  betray  tbsi 
influence.  In  1532  he  painted,  amonit  other  workf,  a 
Madonna  vili  ike  Ckffdy  and  St.Javme,  and  M.£cr 
nardkt.  In  1628  he  went  to  Borne,  and  then  stodicd 
the  worka  of  RaflTaelle.  Panni^no  now  timtd  tn 
combine  with  the  grace  of  Baflhelle  the  contrasts  «f  Mi- 
chael Angelo  and  the  grace  and  harmony  of  Corregps. 
By  Parmigiano's  admirers  It  was  said  at  this  time 
that  "  tbe  F[drit  of  Raffaelle  had  passed  into  him." 
In  1787  he  removed  to  Bologna,  where,  among  otbcr 
works,  he  pstnted  A>r  the  charcb  of  St.  Pet  ooios  tbt 
Madama  dtUa  Rota,  now  in  the  Dresden  Galtoy.  Be 
returned  to  Parma  fai  1681.  Having  engaged  to  ass. 
cute  several  exten^ve  fVeaega  in  the  dwck  ti  S. 
Marts  Steccata,  after  repeated  delays,  be  was  threwi 
into  prison  for  breach  of  contract,  and  oa  bang  re- 
leased, instead  of  carrA-ing  out  bb  undertaking,  be  fied 
to  Casal  Mtiggiore,  in  tbe  tenitmy  of  Cremona,  wheic 
he  died  In  1640.  Tasari,  in  hia  notice  of  Parmigtsno, 
attributes  his  mfafortnnas  and  |»ematara  death  to  a 
pasdon  for  alchemy ;  but  this  oft^repaated  story  hai 
been  disproved  by  tbe  researcher  of  late  bsogrq>hcn. 
Pamlglano  executed  several  etchings,  and  some  wood- 
cuts are  attributed  to  him.  His  works,  eicpeaally  lui 
easel-pieceB,  are  very  scarce.  Tbe  prominent  featort* 
of  his  style  are  elegance  of  form,  grace  of  coDntrnaaef. 
contrast  in  the  attitudes,  perfect  knowledge  of  the  chis-  ; 
roscuro^aDdthecharmofcolor.  Buthisfignreaareofbv  i 
cbaracterixed  by  excessive  slendefneMnther  than  res!  i 
elegance  of  form,  and  bla  grace  smnetimes  ittgats^  \ 
into  affectation,  and  hto  contrasts  into  extnvagUKr. 
Parmlgiano  was  celebrated  for  the  ease  and  frvedocL 
with  w  hich  he  designed,  and  for  those  bold  atrokn  <i 
the  pencil  which  Albano  calls  divine.  There  are  a  few 
altar-pieces  by  Parmigiano ;  tbe  most  valued  ia  that  of 
St.  JUajyaret  in  Bolt^a,  a  compodtjoa  rich  In  flgum 
Guido  preferred  it  to  the  SLCfdSa  of  RafbelK  See 
AfTo,  Vita  di  F.  Maaola  (1784);  Bellini,  Cems  m«m 
aOa  Vita  ed  alte  Open  di  AfaatuE  (1S44) ;  Mortan. 
iltmoria  dtHa  Vtia  di  Mazntvti  (1846) ;  Bin.  Jamcscc. 
MtTMiir$  of  firfy  JtaKimPainlert;  Spooner,  J.icf.Hid. 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  yo\.  ii.a.v.;  EmgSik  Cgtiifmdim^  s.t. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Far'iMoh  (Beb.  Parnak',  TfSnv,  perhaps  swa^.- 
Sept  ^penx),  the  father  of  Eliuphan,  which  lanes 
was  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Zebnlnn  at  tfae  eleae  ct  the 
Exodus  (Nnmb.  xxdv,  26).   B.C.  ante  1618^ 

Panui^m  (B'<D9*1B  »  wmpivtc,  lAepkrds)  is  a 
name  by  which  the  rulers  of  the  ^magogae  ia  tbe  tiB»  , 
of  Christ  were  called.  A  place  that  bad  at  least  "  tn  , 
men  of  Insure"  (ftatbnun),  as  they  were  tecfaaksUT 
called,  i.  e.  men  who  could  devote  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  the  requirements  of  the  synagogue,  enjoyed  tb« 
pnvilegeoferectingasynagogue.  These  men  filled  tbe 
dilTerent  officea  required  for  the  adminiatratian  of  the 
affaits  of  the  synagogue,  and  wen  called  pretigttrt  vr 
elder$=- wptalivTfpoi  (because  old  men  wen  gaaataDy 
selected  for  those  offices'),  nt  pana$m  or  abcpbecdt 
(because  they  had  both  tfae  ecclesiastical  and  civjl  af- 
fairs of  their  respective  communities  in  charge).  The 
term  parmu,  of  which  pamarim  is  tbe  ploral,  is  Ara- 
maic, and  is  n»ed  in  the  Chaldee  parsphraee  tar  the 
Hebrew  twh  (nsn),  "shepherd"  (comp.  Eaek.  xxxiv, 
5, 8, 23 ;  Zecb.  xi,  16, 16,  etc).  This  aptielWiea  waa 
in  tbe  Old  Testsment  already  ^ven  to  God,  who  per- 
Amns  the  office  <tf  tending  and  earing  fbr  hia  paofie  m 
the  highest  sense  (Psa.  xxlli,  1 ;  Ixxx,  1  [^]),  and  thn 
lohiarepresentstives, whoexercised  religionaaaddril  . 
care  over  tbe  community  (e.  g.  Jer.  lii,  16).  Aa  thsM 
rulera  had  to  feed  the  poor  witii  bread,  and  their  reapec. 
tive  congregations  with  knowledge  and  nailnntaadtac 
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Talmnd  dvdAns  that  "  ereiy  sbtpberd  (bS^K))  who  | 
leads  bis  congregation  In  gsntleness  has  the  mbrit  of 
!(-sdmg  them  in  the  path  for  the  world  to  come"  {San- 
kerlr.  92  a);  and  that  *'tbe  Holy  One,  tdesMd  be  be, 
rooams  over  the  congregation  which  has  a  shepherd 
who  eosducla  UmBalf  hangbtify  towaidi  Ida  flock" 
Cfioff^  b  by.  From  this  costom  of  calling  the  ad- 
ministratOTS  of  the  nyxtBgogm  "  sbeplwrds"  eane  the 
upplkatioD  of  the  name  to  those  who  bear  office  In  the 
Cburcb.    See  Pastob.   (B.  P.) 

Paraas^das,  a  name  gtreo  to  tiie  JThm  <q.  t.), 
from  Hoont  PamassM  (q.  v.). 

Parnaaans,  a  monntuin  greatly  celebrated  among 
the  ancients,  and  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  central 
point  (tf  tbdr  country.  It  was  in  Phocis.  It  baa  three 
steep  peaks,  almost  always  covered  with  snow,  and  seen 
ftam  «  great  dlatane^  the  highest  bdng  folly  8000  feet 
above  the  level  <tf  the  lea ;  but  as  only  two  of  them  are 
vbtbte  from  Delphi,  it  was  customsrj'  among  the  Greeks 
to  speak  of  tbe  two>peaked  Parnassus.  On  its  south- 
ern slope  lay  Delphi,  the  seat  of  tbe  famous  oracle,  and 
the  foantain  of  Castalla.  The  highest  peak  of  Mount 
Pamasaua  was  the  scene  of  the  orgies  of  tbe  worship 
of  Dionysus  (Bacchas) ;  all  the  rest  of  tbe  monntain 
was  sacred  to  Apollo-  and  the  Uoses,  whence  poets 
were  ai^  to  "  oUmb  nimaaHU,"  a  phran  atOl  thus  em- 
ployed. 

Pamell) Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  noted 
however  rather  Id  tbe  field  of  belles-Iottres  than  in  tbe- 
alogy,  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1679.  He  was  edacated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dalilin,  where  be  was  passed  aa  mas- 
ter in  1700.  In  the  Mme  year,  though  under  canonical 
age,  he  was  wdaiued  deacon  by  dispensation  fh>m  the 
bishop  of  Derry.  About  three  years  later  he  took  or- 
.ders  juid  became  arebdeaoon  of  Clogber.  Be  received 
also  other  pnfsrmenta  throogh  the  intenat  of  Swift, 
when  be  deserted  the  Whig  party  on  tbeir  &11  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  Pamell  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Sprctator  and  GmirtHai;  and,  after 
flying  to  London  tiom  hie  Irish  parsonage,  became  In- 
timate with  the  leading  men  of  tetters.  Hie  poetry 
comes  nearer  to  Pope's,  la  aweetneas  et  Tertlflcatfon, 
tlian  do  any  other  venes  of  the  time ;  and  he  has  not 
only  raneh  felidty  of  diction,  but  also  a  very  pleasing 
■erionsaesa  of  sentiment,  shown  in  such  i^eces  as  hb 
popular  allogoiy,  The  lltrvat.  His  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1718,  ia  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  intem- 
perite  habits,  and  these  his  friends  have  attributed  to 
the  grief  he  felt  for  tbe  loss  of  bis  wife.  See  Allihooe, 
Dii^.  of  Brit,  and  Amor.  ^tt/Aont,  ii,  a.  r. ;  EngHtk  Cg- 
dap.  s.  T.,  6x  further  debiils  snd  references. 

Pamethina,  a  surname  of  Zeai  (Jupiter),  derived 
from  ICoQDt  Pames  in  Attica. 

Faznopins,  a  surname  of  ApoUo,  under  which  be 
was  worshipped  at  Athens.  The  word  algniAes  am  ex- 
f^troftoauu. 

Pamy,  ErABiara-DrfuBi-DBsroBOBi^  dumdier, 
and  afterwards  Fteom/e  lit  Pnmy,  a  Fieooh  writs, 
needs  mention  here  for  his  profanity,  immoral  tendency, 
and  vile  blasphemy  of  the  Bible  and  its  teachings.  He 
was  bom  in  tbe  Isle  uf  Bourbon  Feb.  6, 1758.  At  the 
ifce  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  France  and  placed  u  the 
College  of  Rennes;  but  he  appean  to  have  abown  omi- 
nderiUile  indillerencc  to  the  course  of  stndiei  which  was 
followed  there.  His  inwigination,  whkh  even  at  an 
eariy  age  bad  taken  tbe  almost  entire  guidance  of  his 
coHduct,  impressed  bim  as  he  grew  up  with  the  belief 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  embrace  the  eccleuastical 
profession,  and  it  is  said  that  be  attempted  to  Join  the 
brotherhood  of  La  Trappe.  An  eflitrt  of  imprudent 
zeal,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  confessor  whom  he 
had  chosen  as  tus  spiritual  guide,  produced  a  npid 
change  In  tbe  mind  of  tbe  young  convert,  and  he  is  re- 
lated to  have  fallen  into  an  opposite  extiMne  of  conduct, 
■od  soon  after,  entering  into  aU  the  ^ssipatianB  of 


youth,  finally  to  have  enrolled  himself  in  the  mOilai?' 
profeeuon.  He  returned  to  hia  native  island  at  tbe  age 
of  twenty,  wttere  he  became  acquainted  with  a  young 
Creole  lady,  the  EUoaon  of  hie  vetM,  which  aoi|uaiu»- 
anoe  bis  fervent  imaginatioa  soon  emiverted  into  the 
must  udent  attachment.  Their  mutual  lore  inspired 
hia  ttrst  poetical  effusions,  which  paint  with  grace  and 
freebneee,  though  perhaps  in  too  vivid  colore,  the  all- 
abeorbing  passion  of  his  soaL  The  affections,  however, 
of  the  lady  were  of  an  evanescent  nature;  a  marriage 
of  interest,  whkh  she  cootraeted  at  tbe  desire  of  ber 
parents,  induced  Pamy  to  return  to  France.  Distance 
and  time  were  unable  to  dbce  bis  sad  reminiscences, 
snd  he  there  continued  to  translate  into  the  language 
of  poetry  the  feelings  which  appear  to  have  taken  a 
lasting  possession  of  bis  mind.  In  1776  was  published 
his  first  collection  of  elegiac  poemsy  which  have  been  so 
much  admired  by  his  countrymen  Uiat  they  have  earned 
for  him  the  title  of  the  French  Tibullus.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  f  rendi  BevoluUon  he  became  deprived 
of  tbe  property  which  be  had  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  tbe  cul- 
tivation of  his  talents,  A  painful  and  striking  change 
now  appean  in  his  writings,  which  be  had  the  weakness 
to  adapt  to  the  prevalent  taste  of  a  corrupt  age.  The 
rival  of  Tibullus  became  tbe  feeble  copyist  of  Vuluire, 
and  bis  Amodu  /wnfa,  Gahmtmei  de  la  Bibk,  and 
Gwm  dn  Dimx,  by  their  disgusting  profanenew  ami 
absence  of  genuine  poetical  feeling,  will  only  be  remem- 
bered by  posterity  as  indications  of  the  state  of  society 
at  a  period  when  "everything  eiil  was  rank  and  luxu- 
riant." So  strong  indeed  wss  the  feeling  excited  against 
Pamy  even  in  France  on  account  of  the  last  mentioned 
of  these  three  poems  that  bia  name  was  repeatedly 
passed  over  among  the  candidates  for  the  honors  of  tbe 
Institute.  However,  he  was  admitted  into  it  in  1808,  in 
the  place  of  Devaines.  Most  of  his  other  poems  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  inferior  to  his  early  productions. 
He  died  in  Paris  Dec.  5,  1814.  His  works  have  been 
published  in  b  vols.  18mo  by  Didot,  Paris,  1608,  and  at 
Brussels,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  The  best  edition,  however,  is 
that  by  H.  Boissonnade  in  the  VoUectioa  de  CUunguet 
FrtmfaiM  (Lefevre,  Paris,  1827).  A  volmne  wn  pub- 
lished in  1826,  entitled  Let  Pohie*  vtidiUi  de  /^nqr> 
with  a  notice  of  his  life  and  writings  by  H.  TlesoL 
See  Ef^ith  Cj/dop.  a.  v. ;  St.  Benve,  Cauteries  du  Lundi, 
XV,  285  sq.;  Titisot,  Ifotice  tur  la  Vie  et  U$  Ouvrugtt  de 
M.  de  Parvg  i\m).  (J.H.W.) 

Paroohial  Board,  in  Scotlsnd,  is  the  board  in 
each  psriith  which  msnagea  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In 
England  the  same  duty  is  performed  by  overseers,  and 
in  some  cases  by  guardians  of  the  poor.    See  Parish. 

Parochial  relief  is  the  relief  given  to  paupers  by 
the  parish  authorities.    Sec  PAuriiBisii. 

Parochial  Schoola.    See  Pabish  Schools. 

Parolini,  Oiaoomo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Ferrara.  According  to  Baruflaldi,  who  wrote  his 
life,  hia  father  died  what  be  was  Ave  years  old,  and  hia 
maternal  undo  took  him  under  hh  pntectiai,  and,  per- 
ceiving in  him  a  genius  for  pdnting,  placed  htm  with 
the  cavalier  Peruazini  at  Turin,  with  whom  he  remain- 
ed until  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  entered  tbe  school  of 
Carlo  Cignani.  On  his  return  to  Ferrara  Parolini  fin- 
ished some  pictures  left  iticomplete  at  the  death  of  Hau- 
relio  Seannavin),  who  had  been  his  fidknr-etudent  under 
CignaiiL  He  did  this  out  of  regard  to  hia  friend,  for  the 
relief  of  his  orphaned  family.  He  executed  many  worka 
for  the  churches,  and  a  multitude  for  tbe  collections. 
Though  inferior  to  Cignani  in  the  grandeur  of  his  con- 
ceptions and  the  masterly  style  of  his  chiaroscuro,  he 
yet  sustained  the  credit  of  bis  school  by  the  el'^ance  of 
his  design  and  the  suavity  of  his  coloring,  particularly 
in  his  fiesh-tints,  in  which  he  excelletl,  and  for  which  rea- 
son be  was  fond  of  introdudng  into  hia  oumptwiiions  the 
naked  figure.  He  waa  unusually  aiipeassful  in  the  rtf- 
sigu  of  hu  fiBoiale  Agues,  efayliibiHnt^lwdicQ'i^ 
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uyt  his  pictnm  of  Bacebuiali^  UaA-n  daneei,  and  Cm- 
pricci  puuke  much  of  the  playful  and  elegant  style  of 
Allwno,  and  are  found  In  almost  eveiy  collection  at 
Ferrari  Hia  principal  works  for  the  churches  are  three 
altar-pieces  in  the  cathedral,  and  a  ^rand  fresco,  repfe- 
•eDting  St,  Sebastian  mountiug  into  glory  amid  a  group 
of  angels,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  at  Verona.  Lanzi 
pnmounees  this  wwk  a  grand  i^oduction,  well  executed, 
which  greatly  raised  bis  repaUtioo.  He  died  in  17&8, 
and  "with  him,"  says  Lanai,  **waa  buried  for  a  seasoD 
the  reputation  of  the  Ferrarese  school  in  Italy."  Zani, 
differing  flrom  all  others,  calls  him  Giacomo  FU^)po,  and 
says  he  was  bora  in  1667,  and  died  in  1787. — Spooner, 
Biog,  HiMi.  of  the  Fine  A  rit,  ii,  656. 

ParoUnl,  Pio,  was  an  Italian  painter  of  Udine. 
According  to  the  abbe  Titi,  Parolint  resided  chiefly  at 
Borne,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Lidce  in  1678.  He  painted  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the 
ehapels  of  St  Carlo  at  Cam,  rqmaenting  an  allegorical 
subject,  which  waa  ingenioiiily  composed  and  well  col- 
ored.—Spoooer,  £it^  Si$t,  lifOu  /%M  A  fit,  ii,  66S. 

-  Farone,  Frai*ck80C^  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
about  1600  at  Ullan.  According  to  BagUoni  he  was 
the  son  of  an  obscure  artist,  who  taught  bim  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  art  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Borne, 
where  be  bad  the  good  fortune  of  being  taken  under 
the  protect ioQ  of  the  marquis  Ginstiuiani,  for  whom  he 
painted  several  pictures.  He  studied  the  works  of  the 
best  masters  with  great  assidai^,  and  had  already  be- 
gun to  distinguish  himself  when  he  died,  in  1694,  in 
the  flower  of  bis  life.  His  principal  work  is  an  altar- 
piece  in  the  church  of  the  jnonastery  of  St.  Romualdo  at 
Kome,  representing  the  martyrdom  of  that  saint — a 
grand  composition  of  many  figures,  executed  in  the 
style  of  Caravaggio.— Spouner,  Biog.  IOmL  of  the  Fimt 

Paroa,  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Gnciao 

Atchipdago.   See  Orkbck 
Parosh.   See  Plba. 

Pa'roah  (Heb.  Parosh',  VS^^t^ea;  Sept  96poc, 
bat  4ap((  in  Ezra  ii,  8 ;  A.  V. "  Pharoeh,"  in  Ezra  viii, 
8)t  a  Jew  whose  iftalnera  or  descendants,  in  number 
3172,  returned  flrom  Babylon  with  Zenibbabel  (Ezra  it, 
8 ;  Neh.  rii,  8).  Another  detachment  of  160  males^  wiib 
Zechariah  at  their  head,  accompanied  Ezra  (Ezra  viii, 
8).  Seven  of  the  family  had  married  foreign  wives 
(Ezra  X,  26).  They  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neb.  iii,  25),  and  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nebemiab  (Neb.  z,  ]4),dther  individually, or  per- 
haps representatively  in  the  person  of  Parosh  himself, 
if  then  surviving.    B.C.  ante  536-446. 

Paroy.  jACQtrita  t>E,  a  French  painter  on  glass, 
was  bom  at  St,  Pour^ain-sur-AUier,  towards  the  dose 
of  the  16th  century.  After  acquiring  the  elements  of 
design  and  painting,  be  visited  Rome  for  improvement, 
and  studied  under  Domenichino.  It  is  probable  that 
be  gained  hia  knowledge  of  glass  painting  in  bis  native 
country,  as  that  art  had  already  been  practiced  tn  the 
south  of  France  in  great  perfection  Fr^re  (luiUaume, 
or  QngUelmo  de  Mardlla.  Puoy  executed  aeveial  fine 
works  la  TenioC,  and  then  returned  to  France.  At 
Paris  he  painted  the  windows  in  the  choir  of  St  Marie, 
and  designed  the  Ju^meiU  of  Swuma  for  the  chapel 
of  the  same  church,  executed  on  glass  by  Jean  Nngare. 
There  are  four  beautiful  paintings  by  Paroy  in  the  par^ 
ish  church  of  St  Croix  at  Gannat,  representing  St,  A  m- 
hrott,  SU  Jerome,  Si.  Auffustim,  and  8t.  Gregmy, — 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hiat.  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  666. 

Parr,  Blnatban,  D.D.,  an  eminent  En^bh  divine, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  king  James  L  Parr  was  edu- 
cated at  King's  College,  Cambridge;  atVer  taking  holy 
orders  he  became  rector  of  l^li^rave,  SufRilk.  His  ex- 
position of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  a  useful  work, 
"equally  remarkable."  eays  Dr.  Williams, "for  soundness 
of  aeatimentr  fiuniliarity  of  illusttaiion,  ud  want  oi  taste 


in  style  and  oompoaitton."  Hia  ITtfrir  wen  nptaltdf 
published  (4th  edit.,  OMiected  and  culaiged,  Load.  Ifsi, 
foL),  Tb^  oontain,  £xposft*«»  om  tk»  M^iUlk  U  ik 
XoMuau  (on  ch.  i,  on  the  first  two  vmes  of  ch.  ii,  ai 
on  ch.  viii-xvi) : — The  Grvtndt  of  Divimif^  expoiiM 
and  applied  (8th  edit  Lond.  1686,  ISkno) vtUt, 
F other,  or  a  plain  and  th&rt  LineUom  eemembg  dc 
Frtaiinjf  iff  Private  Prager. 

Pair,  Blobard  (i),  an  Eni^  pvdate,  fl«niM 
in  the  first  half  of  the  17tb  oeDtuiy.   He  was  atdi  ! 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Han  in  1685.   He  died  ia  IML  | 
He  published  a  SermoH  preached  at  the  biirid  of  lir 
Robert  Spencer  (Oxf.  16^  4to),  and  Comdo  ad  Om 
(1628,  8vo). 

Parr,  Biohard  (2),  D.D^  an  exemidaiy  Irah  £rist 
of  note,  waa  bom  at  Fermoy,  Ireland,  in  1617.  Be  ra  | 
educated  at  Exeter  Cfdlege,  Oxford.  After  taking  bvlf  j 
orders  he  held  aeveral  minor  appmntmenta,  and  ia  1693  ; 
became  vicar  ot  CamberweU.  He  lemaiiMd  in  ibis  ps-  i 
siUcm  for  khirty-eigbt  ycam  He  died  in  168L  h  I 
doctrine  be  was  a  Cdvimat  He  wrote  Lf  ^  ami  IM-  ! 
ter$ofArMithepVJteri—ThtCiritlkmiif/arm0im  j 
(Lond.  1660, 8vo) ;  and  pnbBabed  many  Sermami.  See  j 
Chiimm,Gen.Sioff.lJia.M.y.  | 

Pair.  Samnel,  LL.Dn  a  kamed  Ei^sh  Arise 
noted  as  a  profound  scholar,  was  bom  in  1747,  at  Bsi- 
row-on-the-HiU,  Middlesex.    He  was  edncaied  st  ibe 
grammar  scbool  of  that  place,  and  at  EmaBuri  04- 
lege,  Cambridge.    He  accepted  in  1767  the  sitestiiM 
of  usher  at  Harrow,  under  Dr.  Sumner ;  at  wbost  dHth  | 
in  1773  he  ofliMed  himself  as  •  candidate  far  the  mat-  I 
tership,  bat  without  snoeeia.   He  flnt  opened  ta  aod-  I 
emy  at  Stanmore,  which  began  under  very  piueiimii,  ; 
appearances ;  but  which,  ultimately  failing,  he  gave  af  \ 
in  1776,  and  then  became  master  of  the  grammar  scbod 
at  Colchester;  whence,  in  1778,  he  rentoved  to  that  itf  | 
Norwich.   In  1780  he  was  presented  to  the  lectsfy  of  j 
Aateil^.lJDCotaiitaiie.  In  1788  be  obt^Md  the  pcqwl- 
ual  curacy  of  HaUon,  in  Warwid^ire,  and  a  pnliiad 
in  St  Paul's  Cathedral.   In  1790  he  exdinged  Hat- 
ton  for  the  rectory  of  Wadenhoe,  in  NorthamfMasUn, 
though  he  still  continued  to  live  at  the  fonner  place,  w  | 
which  he  was  much  attached,  and  the  parish  chnrck  «f  j 
which  he  greatly  ornamented.  In  1802  Sir  Francis  Bu^ 
dett  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Graffbam,  in  the  eouBty 
of  Huntingdon,  and  this  completed  the  coene  «f  k^ 
Chaieh  ptefeiment.   He  died  in  1821.  As  an  deg«a 
daarical  scholar  Dr.  Parr  stood  pre  eminait  anoag  tat 
contemporaries;  his  prodigious  memoty  and  extent  of 
research  rendered  him  astonishingly  powcfM  in  con- 
veivation ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  gtcattr  psn 
of  his  labors  as  an  author  had  reference  to  lopses  whick 
were  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  thefefae^  thowgh  wrte-  ] 
tea  with  vigor,  are  fast  unking  into  oblirioa.  Dr.  Pair 
has  not  kft  a  single  great  work,  nor  wiU  Us  naaw  gs  ; 
down  to  posterity  associated  with  any  ifflpottant  priiK 
dple  or  extennve  literary  undertaking;  Hii  bme  rcMi 
upon  a  learning  which,  whatever  may  bare  been  its 
accuracy  and  extent,  has  bequeathed  to  the  wotM  ds 
memorable  results.    Parr  was  a  man  of  great  talom 
of  very  extensive  learning,  and  of  pre-eadnent  eoovcr-  . 
sational  powen;  but  he  was  vain,  am^ant  «td  onr- 
bearing;   Hb  fHends  nnifomily  icprcKnt  Ua  «»  p«- 
seasing  much  benevoleiKe  and  kiodnsis  of  IctfinK;  boi 
he  required  the  utmost  submisrion,  and  ouseied  the 
most  devoted  attention  from  all  who  ^tpradked  him. 
In  his  literary  and  political  disputa  he  s^ned  and 
declaimed  with  the  fierceness  of  party  feeling  and  thr 
petulance  of  self-love,  and  fo^ptt  alike'  both  tbe  equities 
and  the  deceodee  of  contnver^.  Tboagb  nnys 
tbnable  aUlity,  he  spdte  and  wrote  whb  tbe  leiacT 
of  ready  knowledge,  rather  than  with  tbe  pnfonotoo'i 
of  original  thought  or  the  compass  of  a  pbiloaafibk 
spirit    He  waa  determined  and  violmt  in  his  mial  , 
views,  as  bis  opinions  on  the  slave-tnde  snd  Tea»-\rt 
question.  f»ily^M^tif^-.,^(y55^g^^  Inmeaw, 
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hat  on  thcM  «iti)«eU  hU  mind  nndenrent  «  change  in 
be  latter  part  oT  hie  life.  Still  bis  notions  about  civil 
ind  religiooa  liberty  were  never  the  cteareat  or  the 
oast  Gooaprehaoave ;  for  while  be  could  reoommend 
Aodliation  to  the  Boinan  Catholics  and  the  Unitafiana, 
le  did  not  bentate  t«  Miaseat  penaoMicm  agaiBat  ibe 
Meihodieta.  Pair  left  a  vaet  nun  of  papers  behind 
dm,  CMiaiating  of  his  comspoadence,  and  of  historical, 
aitical,  and  metaphyseal  dtsqoisitioiH.  His  published 
rritinga,  with  a  memoir  Dr.  Johnstone  (18*28),  fill 
■igbt  Uiick  oclavo  voliunes.  They  relate  to  matters  his- 
orical,  critical,  and  metaphysical,  and  ^ow  a  oopioos 
tndiiioR,  a  r««dy  CMMeptiw,  and  a  vigonma  aad  am- 
style.  He  republished  Traett  if  Iforiiirfoii  aad  a 
Warinrtoman  to  annoy  bishop  Hurd,  the  editor  of 
iVartiurtan;  and  felt  no  compunction  about  injuring 
he  fame  of  Warbnrton,  whom  he  pretended  to  admire 
lod  mpect,  if  be  could  only  annoy  Hurd,  who  had 
^ren  him  no  offence  sare  what  a  morbid  self-conceit 
night  imagine.  See  Field,  Memoir  of  Dr.  Parr  (1828) ; 
"omnna  (1828);  Allibotw,  Diet.  <^  Brit,  and  Amer. 

mu  (J.H.W.) 

Panlfdd*  (Lat  parie^)  i*  rather  a  popidar  than 
I  legal  term.  In  the  Roman  law  it  comprehended  every 
me  who  murdered  a  near  relative ;  but  in  English  the 
erm  is  uanally  oonflned  to  the  murderer  of  one's  father, 
A'ofoMwboisjii&KOfNimNs.  The  parricide  does  not, 
a  any  respect,  differ  in  British  and  American  law  from 
be  mBtderer  of  a  stranger ;  in  both  cases  the  pnniifa- 
nent  ia  death  b|y  banging.  In  tba  Roman  Imr  •  pairi- 
ade  wM  punished  in  a  moch  more  seven  manner,  ba- 
ng sewed  up  in  a  leather  aaek,  along  with  a  lire  oock, 
t  viper,  a  dog,  and  an  ape^  and  cast  into  the  sen  to  take 
lis  Eit«  with  those  companions, 

ParriB,  Sahukl,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
mm  in  London  in  1668.  He  studied  at  Harvard  Uni- 
.'ernty,  but  did  not  graduate,  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
abors.  He  became  a  successful  merehant  ic  Boston, 
mt  Anally  fdt  it  hk  duty  to  enter  the  ministry.  He 
was  tht  pastor  of  the  church  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  from 
689  to  1696.  The  Salem  witchcraft  commenced  in  his 
kmily  in  1692.  His  daughter,  and  his  niece,  Abigail 
YiUiams,  aged  eleven,  accused  Tituba  (a  Soutli  Ameri- 
■m  slave),  living  as  a  servant  in  the  family,  of  bewitch- 
ng  them.  Hr.  Parris  beat  her,  and  compelled  her  to 
ion  fees  herself  a  witch.  John,  Htuba'a  husband,  for  his 
)wo  safety,  tamed  accuser  of  others.  NiiKteen  were 
lung^  and  Oyles  Cory  pressed  to  death.  The  delusion 
asted  sixteen  montlu.  As  Hr.  Pkrris  had  been  a  »al- 
nis  proeecotor,  his  Church  in  April,  1693,  brought  charges 
■gainst  him.  He  acknowledged  his  error,  and  was  dis- 
niased.  After  preaching  two  or  three  years  at  Stow,  he 
-emoved  to  Concord,  and  preached  six  monthB  in  Don- 
liable  ui  1711.  He  died  at  Sudbary,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 
17M.  See  I^fe  t^Parrit,  by  8.  P.  Fowler,  read  to  Es- 
cx  Institute  (1667,  8to>. 

Paizinh,  Daniel  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnrch,  Sontb,  was  bom  aboat  1886,  of  pious 
Mrentage.  In  1855  he  joined  the  Baltimore  Conference 
u  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  in  the  various  stations  that 
it  WBS  called  upon  to  serve  be  labored  zealously  for  the 
»use  of  Christ.  He  commanded  the  attention  which 
intelligence,  pie^,  and  warm  and  generous  «ympathies 
usually  secure.  He  was  uncommonly  (ienrent  in  prayer 
nd  earnest  in  exhortation ;  and  in  none  of  the  duties  of 
his  work  did  he  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
the  labors  incident  to  revivals.  A  fHend  writes,  **  la 
these  his  soul  took  delight,  and  great  success  attended 
hid  efforts."  He  died  in  February,  1871.  See  Mttattt 
»f  Conferences  of  M.  E.  Church,  South,  187 1 ,  p.  625, 626. 

Pairiall.  Joaepb,  MJ)^  •  Quaker  noted  for  his 
philanthropy,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  SepL  2,  1779. 
Even  as  a  youth  he  distinguished  himself  bis  pious 
lifb  In  his  twen^-seoond  year  he  engaged  in  the  study 
of  medieina,  and  after  entering  the  nwdkal  proiesaktn 


became  noted  for  his  ritilL  He  was  also  an  elder  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  by  a  noble  and  cmtsistent  life 
gained  the  esteem  of  bis  fellows.  Dr.  Parrish  especially 
interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  the  American  Iu> 
dians.  He  watched  with  deep  ooneen  those  measwea 
whfadi  affected  tlidr  lights  and  ftctjiMotly  en^iged  in 
eflbits  to  ehidd  them  from  fai^uy.  Ha  was  also  the 
friend  of  the  colored  people,  and  early  adrocatad  their 
emancipation.  He  died  March  18, 1840.  See  Janney, 
HiM.  o/rr^nde,  iv,  126, 127. 

Panlali,  Nathan  Cowrey,  H.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  West 
Chester,  Ohio,  Aug.  17, 1834.  When  he  was  but  thirteen 
years  of  age  his  father  died;  when  about  sixteen  years 
itf  age  he  began  to  teach.  In  1866,  while  a  studMit  bi 
Brookville  College  (in  the  preparatory  department  of 
which  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  teacher),  he  was  con- 
verted. In  1866  be  received  bis  degree  in  medicine.  He 
soon  after  felt  impressed  that  he  was  called  to  preach ; 
but  he  hesitated  long  to  abandon  his  Kfe-plana.  At  last, 
however,  his  convictions  became  so  settled  and  thorough 
that  be  applied  tor  work  in  the  Kentucky  Conference, 
and  was  employed  by  the  presifUng  elder  on  Vanceburgh 
Charge.  In  186A  be  joined  the  Ciodnnsti  Conference, 
and  was  appointed  to  Venice  Circuit.  His  subsequent 
appointments  were  as  follows,  vis. :  To  Wayne  Street, 
fiqoa;  Carr  Street,  Cincinnati;  Venice  Circuit,  Miami 
(^uit.  Morrow  Station,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
At  the  conference  of  1878  failing  health  warned  him  to 
rest  for  a  season,  and  he  asked  a  superannuated  rdalKn. 
He  died  Fdi,  16, 1876.  Dr.  Parriah  was  a  man  ofatoi^ 
ling  worth.  Of  him  It  could  be  fiuthfidly  be  waa 
''diligent,neT«rnnem|dqyed,nevertriflin)^y  employed." 
Daring  fais  entire  niniatry  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing from  six  to  ten  hours  per  day  in  study.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  earnest,  practical,  and  eloquent.  As  a 
pastor  be  waa  faithful.  With  the  irreligious  he  main- 
tained  a  dlgidfied  familiarity  ^at  honored  bis  office, 
made  him  hosts  of  fHends^  and  gave  him  large  audiaBaeB. 
He  had  also  a  happy  fhcnlty  of  interesting  ehUdien,  and 
he  diligently  instnicted  them.  See  Mimta  ttf  Caeftr- 
atfxt,  1876,  p.  115. 

Parrocel,  Gtlenne,  a  French  painter,  was  bom  in 
Paris  about  1720.  He  painted  historical  subjects,  but 
attained  little  reputation.  He  executed  sevual  scrip- 
tural works,  among  which  was  Ckritt  on  the  Mount  of 
Otivet.  There  are  several  etchings  by  him,  in  a  boM, 
free  style,  among  which  is  The  Triumph  qf  Mordecai 
(after  De  Froy).— ^ooner,  Biag.  Bia.  o/tho  Fine  Artt^ 
ii,658. 

Parrooel,  Piexre,  a  French  fainter  and  engraver, 
was  bom  at  Avignon  in  1664^  He  received  his  first  in- 
straction  in  art  from  his  uncle  Joseph,  also  a  noted 
painter,  after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  and  studied  un- 
der MarouL  On  his  return  home  he  travelled  through 
Languedoc  and  the  Provence,  and  left  many  valuable 
productions  in  sacred  art  in  different  churches;  among 
them  the  ReturrtcHoH  and  the  ^sreiutm  of  Chriat,  at 
the  chapel  of  the  White  Penitents  at  Avignon.  Ha  was 
invited  to  Paris,  and  there  executed  a  number  of  mag- 
nificent works.  At  Marseilles  he  painted  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria.  His  en- 
gravings an  inferior.  See  Spoww,  £ii^  J7*tf.  tkt 
Fine  Arts,  n.  v. 

Parry,  Riohard,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  waa 
bom  about  the  beginning  <tf  the  secoad  quarter  of  laaC 
oentuy.  He  waa  a  atndent  of  Oiilat  Chnreb,  Oxford, 
and  obtdned  the  degree  of  HJL  Manb  81, 1747 ;  &Dl 
May  25, 1764 ;  and  D.D.  July  8, 1767.  After  taking  boly 
orders  he  was  made  rector  of  Wiebampton,  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  preacher  at  Market  HoifoMOogh,  in  Leicester- 
shire, fot  which  latter  county  he  was  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace.  Dr.  Pany  was  a  very  learned,  active,  and 
able  divine.  He  died  miseraUy  poor  at  Market  Har< 
Unougb,  April  9, 1780,  scarcely  leaving  MtAoentliule- 
(ray  the  cbiusea  of  his  fimi^z"«ia>iMiHiH^i'Me; 
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The  Chtiitim  Bahbatk  at  Old  a«  He  Crta/ioit  (1758, 
4tu) ;  he  was  then  cbapUio  to  lord  Vere: — 'J'At  jScrtp- 
ftirs  Acooumt  of  Ike  Lords  Supper;  the  wlMtaiice  of 
three  Mrmons  pmched  ak  MukM  Hubomngh  in  1766, 
1766:--7'Ae  Fi^-trf  dried  or  the  Story  of  that  re- 
wtarkabU  TrmuaetUm  at  it  U  rtlated  bg  St.  Mark  con- 
tidtrtd  in  a  new  light  (17A8, 4to)  i~Defenee  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ijmdon't  Jnterprttafion  of  Job's  "  I  know  that 
my  Rxdetmer  Hvttk"  (agaiiiat  Warbunmi  [  1 760,  0ro]) : 
— A  DitsertiUioH  on  DaiusPs  Prophecy  of  the  Srv^ly 
Wteks  (NMtbunpuni,  1762,  Sto)  i—Bemarla  upo»  a 
Letter  from  Ike  Set).  Dr.  Kemdeatt  to  the  Printer  of  the 
"GtHtral  A'DMMy  Post,"  wkerem  the  priUed  Hebrew 
Text  ittPsa.xvi,iO  is  vimUcated,  and  the  Doctor's  Charge 
agauut  the  Jetea  of  having  wi(/iiUj/  oormpfed  the  Propheey 
is  mnftUed  (UmhI  1768, 8vo).  Utfaer  works:  Harmong 
qfthe  Four  Oosptls:~The  Genealogg  of  Jesus  Christ  w 
Mallhew  and  Lute  explaimd  {177 If  6vo).  Sm  Darling, 
CycJop.  B^iogr.  ■.  v. 

Fury,  ^OmilUB,  aone  tiow  pnadoit  and  tbao- 
logical  tutor  at  Wynondley  Acidemj,  Uerto,  waa  bora 
in  the  year  1764  at  Abergavenny,  in  Honmuutbihire, 
He  was  tbe  eldest  of  twelve  children,  moat  of  wbtnn 
died  rouuff^:  When  lie  was  about  aeven  years  of  age 
he  removed  with  his  father  to  London,  where  be  at^ 
tended  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Samuel  SteonetU  At  tbe 
age  of  seventeen  he  publicly  profetaed  bia  attaehawnt 
to  Cbrisliauitj'  by  becoming  a  member  oS  tbe  Churdl 
at  Stepney,  then  uuder  the  pastoral  can  of  Mr.  Brewer, 
by  whom,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  waa  introdnced  to 
the  academy  at  Homerton.  Under  tbe  instmctiona  of 
Dn.  Condor,  Gibbons,  and  Fisher,  Hr.  Pairy  remained 
during  six  years,  pursuing,  with  unremitting  ardor  and 
persevering  indiiMiy,  tbe  studies  to  which  be  had  de- 
voted hiiDself.  He  was  ordained  at  Uttle  Baddow, 
Eaaex,  in  the  yew  1760.  To  hit  anggeslion  and  be- 
nevolent aetivitj  while  reaident  at  Baddow  nay  be  at- 
tributed the  fiirmation  of  "The  Benevolent  Society  fur 
Uie  Belief  of  Neceantous  Widows  and  Children  of  I'rul- 
estsiiL  Dissenting  Hiuisiers  in  the  Counties  of  Essex 
and  Herts,"  also  "  The  Esaex  Union,"  whose  object  is 
to  promote  the  extension  of  tbe  Gospel  in  the  county. 
In  the  >-ear  1791,  when  an  oppontlon  waa  made  to  an 
application  of  tbe  Dissenters  for  «  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  more  especially  by  the  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  derg}*  of  tbe  county  of  Warwick,  he 
animatlverted  with  great  eloquence  and  force  on  l}ieir 
resolutions  in  three  letters  addressed  to  the  earl  of 
Alyesfurd.  Tbe  pamphlet  on  the  Iwpi)  alio«  of  the 
Sew  Testament  appeared  In  the  year  1797,  and  has  ob- 
tained fur  its  author  an  extenuve  reputation.  Shortly 
after  its  publication  propoeala  were  made  to  Mr.  Parry, 
by  tbe  trusteet  of  W.  Coward,  Esq.,  to  become  theolog- 
ical tutor*  in  the  dissenting  academy  which  had  for 
some  years  been  conducted  at  Norihamptnn  and  Dsv- 
entry  by  Drs.  Doddridge  and  Aahwortfa.  An  earnest 
desire  of  extended  usefulness  led  Mr.  Parry  to  accept 
those  proposalA,  and  in  the  year  1799  he  took  an  affec- 
tionate fiurewell  of  his  beloved  6ock  at  Baddow,  after 
having  labored  among  tbem  for  twenty  years  with 
great  acceptance  and  fidelity.  Mr.  Parry  ent««d  on 
his  new  and  important  oflice  at  Wymondley  (to  which 
phioe  the  academy  was  removed)  with  all  that  intense 
application  which  naturally  resulted  fkom  the  high 
sense  he  entertained  of  its  responsibility.  As  a  lecturer 
Mr.  Parry  was  distinguished  by  perspicuity  and  clas- 
idcal  sImpUcity ;  and  by  a  happy  union  of  dignity  and 
adiection  he  necum^  the  lo%-e  and  veneration  of  the  stu- 
dents intrusted  to  his  care.  In  underUking  the  office 
of  tutor,  Mr.  Parry  did  not  resign  that  of  a  minister  of 
Christ.  Immedistely  after  his  settlement  at  Wymond- 
ley a  small  chapel  was  erected  on  tbe  premises,  where 
a  congregation  waa  raised  and  a  Church  formed,  over 
which  he  presided  as  pastor  till  the  time  of  his  decease. 
With  tbe  exception  of  a  clwTge  delivered  at  tbe  ordina- 
tion of  one  of  bis  students,  Mr.  Parry  appeared  but  once 
'i  the  character  efm  author -dler  his  removal  to  W}-^ 


mondley,  which  was  in  a  work  of  a  cuuliutcn^  kind 
with  Dr.  Williams,  of  Botberban!i,£^(*e(>r^^jrOTw 
al  EtU.  It  had  been  hia  inteotioa  to  write  a  haaiaiy 
of  the  Dtsseoters,  a  work  for  which  be  waa  wdl  qaai- 
Hed,  and  Aw  wbi^  be  had  made  WMidaabta  faqort. 
tion ;  but  a  panful  ncrroaa  alfcctioo  coming  oa.  his 
design  waa  interrupted,  and  never  afterwards  naunl 
HediedinNovenbcr,18l&  Thedeath-bedoTMr.PsnT 
waa  one  of  calm  and  htdy  triumph ;  be  rested  with  o> 
shaken  confldence  on  tbe  rock  of  ages,  and  catered  wit b 
a  imile  the  ghmny  valley  which  wu  to  conduct  in  u 
the  r^iona  of  everiaating  day.  Tbe  writings  «f 
Parry  are  diincteriied  1^  ckainesi  of  ooiiccpiiaB,wiik 
great  ■ceuraey  and  feBcity  irf  expreaitoB. — Joiwi^Obii. 
Biog.».v. 

Paneeinn.  See  Pabscss;  Pbbua. 

PaiMM  (Le.  people  of  Aira,  or /'ora,  tbe  name  of 
ancient  Perria)  are  a  remnant  of  tbe  old  inbabitapa 
of  FMua,  who  to  tbla  day  continue  Aitbfnl  to  tbe  so. 
dent  Penian  rdigktn  aa  reftmned  by  Zoroaster  (q.  v.). 
They  are  also  called  AleA  Perest,  or  llre-worahi{if«i: 
Majis,  from  their  priests  tbe  Magi;  and  by  thcm- 
•elves  Beh-Din,  "Those  of  the  exoeUent  bdief:'  a 
Maxdaasnan,  worshippers  of  Orrouxd ;  1^  tbe  Tmki 
Ghiaur  or  Ghaur,  which  is  oooimonly,  but  aguaK  all 
liiqpiiatie  laws,  derived  from  tbe  Arabic  Kqfir  (a  w«d 
applied  to  all  nou-Hobammedan^  and  aapposed  to  ha«« 
been  first  bestowed  upon  this  sect  by  their  Arabic  om- 
qnenMS  in  the  Tth  ccntary),  but  wbtdi  is  evidtMlj- 
notbing  more  than  an  ancient  proper  naane  taken  fnn 
some  preeminent  tribe  or  hiolity,  since  tbe  Talsvl 
{Jebam.  68  b,  Gilt.  17  a,  etc)  already  knowa  then  only 
by  this  name  (CMrr) ;  and  Origen  {Contra  Ctk.  vi, 
291)  qieaks  of  Kaiirs  or  Pentans,  asserting  that  Om-. 
tianity  has  adopted  nothing  from  them. 

What  the  pre-Zoroastrian  religion  of  Penia  was  ta  not 
yet  detcrmiiwd,  and  in  all  likelihood  win  not  sooa 
definitely  settled.  By  philological  tesnrch  it  has  been 
made  clear  that  in  primeval  or  pre-histwic  times  ifce 
religious  faith  of  the  Petsians  and  Hindfla  was  ideatiral: 
in  other  words,  that  Parseeism  is  but  an  oolgntwtb  cf 
Brahminiam  <q.  v.).  It  appears  that  In  coBsrqniaw  (>f 
certain  sorial  and  poliiical  conflicts  between  Ott  Irani- 
ans and  the  AryaiM,  who  afterwards  peopled  HiodoNss 
proper,  an  undying  feud  arose,  in  the  course  cf  which  llv 
Iranians  foreswore  even  the  hitherto  common  faith,  mA 
esublished  a  counter  faith  (Ahura).  The  ancient  bat 
now  hostile  gods  were  transformed  into  dmnom,  sod 
the  entire  rdigion  was  bftuided  as  tbe  ammc  cf 
all  mischief  and  widtednesa.  The  founder  and  oagan- 
izer  of  this  new  religion  is  reputed  to  be  ZarathoMta 
(Greek,  Zapaorpa^iK,  ZwpoaffTfnii-;  Latin,  ^brootfrr; 
mod.  Persian,  Zerdosht,  Zerdusht),  and  be  ta  usaallr 
distinguished  from  bis  successors  in  the  priesthood  ^ 
like  name  by  the  addition  of  bis  family  name,  Spttam. 
(For  a  summary  of  what  la  known  and  speculated  about 
the  peiSMi  and  time  of  this  great  reformer,  see  the  ar- 
ticle  ZoROASTKR.  We  shall  here  confine  onredves  m 
the  merest  enentiab  of  Parsedaai.)  ZoroaMrianin.  a* 
the  new  religion  ia  somMines  called,  is  of  uncertain  date. 
The  Zend-Avesta,  the  Psrsce  Bible,  ia  ascribed  to  Zoro- 
aster, but  its  varieties  in  doctrine  make  It  evident  that 
it  was  composed  in  different  ages.  Thus  tbe  dnafiam, 
which  is  now  a  characteristic  of  Parswiaro  (see  brlowl, 
ia  not  found  In  tbe  most  ancient  eectfanMr  of  tbat  book, 
and  there  an  very  eariy  chapters  tbat  eoaiain  tmces 
even  of  a  polytheisdc  nature -worship,  in  which  tbe 
gods  have  no  personal  existence,  but  are  mere  powen^ 
such  as  the  sunshine,  the  wind,  the  earth,  and  fiiv. 
Hardwick  takes  the  ground  that  the  roodificatioas  in 
the  religion  of  Indo-Persian  heatheninn,  that  give  it  ibe 
shape  in  which  we  now  encounter  it,  begaa  in  tbe  'ib 
jceniury  B.C,  and  cmitinued  ontil  tbe  Sswanian  revival 
In  the  time  of  Artazeczes,  or  the  Sd  eentarv  the 
Christian  «ra  (A.IX  S26)^He  alsb  balds  that  die 
Avitia  waa  nocginani  mj  Mto 
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tbiu  the  lut-ntuned  period  {Christ  and  olAer  ifa$ter$, 
ii,  874). 

Wtisiever  the  date  of  the  orif^  of  Paneeism,  the 
l^iociples  of  Zoroaatcr'ii  theology  are  easily  accendble, 
and  we  dow  turn  to  a  conndentiua  of  thoe.  In  the 
article  Pkmsia  we  give  tbe  euly  reUpoua  biatoiy  of  iu 
peoplei  Taking  for  graated  that  such  a  prophet  as  Zo- 
roaster lloiiriehfld  at  tome  time  i»  Pernan  history,  we 
encounter  bim  as  the  refunner  of  the  Pendan  religion. 
Vtnm  tbe  too-eensaous  Aryan  system  the  Iranians  had 
developed  a  distinct  recognition  of  deities,  who  are  real 
persofH^  poaaeaaed  of  •elf-cousciousoM  and  intelligence. 
Hut  tbe  atteapt  to  mbordinate  one  power  to  another,  in 
order  to  ntaUiah  the  supreniacy  of  one  God,  was  first 
conceived  by  the  author  of  2orotutriimi»ut.  Its  espe- 
cial gkwT  it  is  to  hare  eatabUabcd  as  tbe  principle  of  its 
theoh^  a  monoth^ffii  as  pure  u  ever  the  followers  of 
ihe  Jehoviitic  faith  enjoined.  The  supposed  Zoroaster 
first  taught  tbe  existence  uf  but  one  deity,  the  Ahura, 
who  is  called  Mazda  [see  Ormuu>],  tbe  Creator  of  all 
things,  to  whom  all  good  things^  apiritual  and  woridly, 
lieloT^  Zoroaster's  conception  of  the  Supreme  Deity 
in  BabliiM.  AU  the  higfaMt  attribatea,  except  that  of 
Fatherhood,  are  aaugned  to  bim.  He  is  the  Creator  of 
all  earthly  and  spiritual  life.  He  is  the  Holy  God,  tbe 
Father  of  all  truth,  tbe  "Best  Being  of  all,"  the  Master 
nf  purity.  He  is  supremely  happy,  posaeaaing  every 
bleimng,  bealtb,  wealth,  virtue,  immortality,  wisdom, 
and  abundance  of  every  earthly  gooi  All  these  he 
bestows  on  the  good  man  who  is  pure  in  tbongbt,  word, 
and  deed,  while  he  punishes  the  wicked.  All  that  is 
created,  good  or  evil,  fortune  or  misfortune,  is  his  work. 
He  is  to  be  servetl  by  puriry,  Inith,  and  goodness  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  by  prayers  am)  ufferinga.  The 
works  of  agriculture  are  especially  pleasing  to  hitn.  No 
images  of  him  were  allowed.  In  spite  of  some  mixtures 
of  physical  ideas,  such  as  tbe  aaeription  to  bim  of  health, 
and  tha  conoepttun  of  him  as  In  some  sense  light,  the 
notion  of  Ahura-Mesda  is  truly  qiirituaL  Under  the 
Supreme  Being  are  the  genii,  who  stand  between  God 
•lid  man ;  Sraoeha,  the  instructor  of  the  prophet,  the 
friend  of  God,  and  the  protector  of  the  faitb ;  and  Ar- 
roaitl,  the  genius  of  the  earth  and  the  guardian  of  pie- 
ty, and  perbapsaome  others.  The  existence  of  evil  was 
accounted  for  by  the  supposiiiou  of  two  primeval  causes, 
whicb,  though  opposed  to  eaeh  other,  were  united  in 
every  existing  being,  even  in  AhurarMaxda  himself,  and 
by  their  unton  was  produced  the  world  <^  material  things 
and  of  spiritual  existence.  The  cause  of  good  is  Vohu- 
Mano,  the  good  mind,  from  which  springs  Uaya,  or 
reality ;  to  it  all  good,  true,  and  perfect  things  beh>ng. 
Tbe  avil  cause  is  Akun-Mano,  "  luuigbty  mind,"  from 
which  springs  nwreality  (AJyaiti) ;  to  it  all  evil  and 
delusiTe  things  belong,  ^t,  as  united  in  Ahura-Maz- 
da,  ibe  two  principles  are  called  Speuto-Manyus,  tbe 
dark  spirit.  No  personal  existence  Is  ascribed  to  these; 
tfaey  both  exist  in  Abura-Mazda,  but  they  are  opposed 
to  one  aootber  as  creators  of  light  and  darkness,  of  life 
and  death,  of  sleep  and  waking.  In  the  course  of  time, 
through  the  openuioo  uf  the  principle  whereby  attri- 
butes bGOMoe  person ided,  thia  primeval  doctriite  became 
corrupted  into  a  qrstematie  dual  ism.  Tbos  tbe  two 
causes  ^>pear  as  distinct  and  opposed  personal  beings, 
Ahura-Muda  or  Onnuzd,  of  whom  Spento-Hauyus  is 
a  title,  and  Angro-Manyus  or  Ahriraan.  These  two 
existed  separately  and  independently  from  all  eternity, 
each  ruling  over  a  realm  of  bis  own,  and  constantly  at 
war  with  and  atriving  to  oirerthrow  the  other.  All  the 
good  and  pare  creatioos  of  Onnnsd  are  defiled  and 
spoiled  by  tboae  of  Abrimao,  who  cannot  create  inde- 
pendently, but  only  brings  evil  into  being  to  counter- 
work, ruin,  and  destroy  the  good  works  of  Ormuzd. 
Uuder  each  principle  Is  a  hierarchy  of  ministers,  per- 
sonal beings  created  by  these  respective  lords,  whom 
ibey  serve  and  obey  in  every  way.  The  first  created 
and  diief  of  these  to  Ormusd  are  hu  six  councillore,  In 
later. times  made  sflvcn  by  indudiDg  Smnsha  or  Or- 


mozd  himself.  Tbey  are  all  called  "immortal  Munts," 
and  each  rules  over  a  special  province  of  creation. 
These  are  in  their  origin  personifications  of  abstrac- 
tions, representing  the  gills  of  Ormuzd  to  his  worship- 
pers. Ahriman  bus  also  a  council  of  six  (later  seven) 
evil  bongs,  the  coonterpaits  nt  Qnmnd's  oouodUors, 
who  work  evil  in  the  spheres  over  which  the  latter 
preside^  Under  these,  on  each  ^e,  are  busts  of  other 
spirits.  Those  of  Ormuzd  are  the  "good  spirits,"  head- 
ed by  Sraoeha  and  the  Fervers,  Invisible  protectora  of 
all  created  beings.  Abriman  has  the  Devas  or  Diva, 
tbe  exact  contraries  to  these.  Tbe  two  prioci|des  are 
omridered  as  eo^oal  andoo'-ctenial  in  iJm  past;  nei- 
ther is  absdutely  victorions  as  yet.  Tb«r  strife  ex-' 
tends  throughout  all  creationa;  every  existing  thing 
is  ranged  on  one  side  or  tbe  other;  nothing  can  be 
neutral.  But  at  the  last  three  prophets  sprung  from 
Zoroaster  will  appear,  who  will  convert  all  mankind  to 
Zoroastrianism ;  evil  will  be  conquered  and  aimihilaied; 
Ahriman  will  vanish  forever,  and  creation  will  be  re- 
stored to  its  primitive  purity. — A  later  developawut 
sdll  was  made  to  save  the  uni^  of  the  Siqmme.  It 
was  therefore  held  that  tbe  two  pfinei|des  emanated 
fipom  a  being  called  Zarvan-Akarana,  time  without 
hounds,  into  whom  they  will  again  be  in  the  end  ab* 
soffoed.  This  doctrine  rests  on  a  misinterpretation  of 
texts  in  the  Avesta  (see  Haug,  Es$ay,  p.  20  sq.,  264). 
It  is,  however,  still  held  by  the  Parsees  in  India  as  w^ 
as  in  Persia.  Han  is  represented  as  created  by  Onnuzd 
in  purity  and  holiness;  but  through  the  temptation  of 
the  Di\-a  he  fell,  and  became  expoeed  to  sin  and  evil. 
Every  man  is  bonnd  to  choose  whether  be  will  serve 
Ormuzd  by  good  deeds,  industry,  and  piety,  or  Ahri* 
man  by  the  contrary  vices.  According  as  he  chooses, 
so  is  he  rewarded  or  punished  in  another  world.  Fur 
Zoroaster  had  uugbt  the  hope  of  a  future  life.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  there  are  two  intellects,  as  there  are 
two  Uvea — one  mmfaf  and  the  other  Aodify;  and,  again, 
there  must  be  distinguished  an  mrtUg  and  a^ittare  lii& 
There  are  two  abodes  for  the  departed— Heaven  (Garft- 
DemAna,  tbe  House  of  the  Angels'  Hymns,  Yama, 
xxviii,  10;  xxxiv,  2;  comp.  Isa.  vi,  Revelat.,  etc)  and 
Hell  (DraJ<V-l>emiina,  tbe  residence  of  devils  and  the 
priests  of  the  Deva  religion).  Between  the  two  there 
is  the  Bridge  of  the  Uatbener  or  Judg^  whicb  the 
souls  of  tbe  pions  akme  can  pass.  There  will  be  a  gem- 
eral  resurrection,  wlitch  is  to  precede  the  but  jwlgment^ 
to  foretell  which  BoMOsh  (So^yans),  the  son  of  Zo- 
roaster, spiritually  begotten  (by  later  priesta  divided 
into  three  penons),  will  be  sent  by  Ahura-Mazila.  The 
worid,  which  l>y  that  time  will  be  utterly  steeped  in 
wretchedness,  darkness,  and  sin,  will  then  be  renewed ; 
death,  tbe  archfiend  of  creaUon,  will  be  alain,  aud  life 
will  be  evetluting  and  boly. 

The  Zoroastrian  creed  gradually  became  corrupted) 
until,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevenu,  Ardshir  "  Aria- 
nos"  (comp,  Mirkhond,  ap.  de  Sacy,  Mimoirrt  «ur  din. 
Aut.de  la  Pert,  etc,  p.  ^),  the  son  of  Babegan,  called 
by  the  Greeks  and  Komans  Artaxerxes  or  Artaxares, 
who  founded  the  Sassantde  dynasty,  caused  tbe  complete 
restoration  of  the  partly  kat  and  partfy  forgotten  booka 
of  Zoroaster,  whidi  he  effected,  it  is  reUted,  chiefly 
thmngh  the  inspiration  of  a  Magiui  sage,  chosen  out  of 
40,000  Maglans.  Tbe  sacred  volumes  were  then  trans- 
lated out  of  tbe  original  Zend  Into  the  vernacular,  and 
disseminated  among  the  people  at  lai^  and  Are  tem- 
ples woe  reared  throughout  tbe  lagth  and  the  breadth 
of  the  land.  Tbe  Magi  or  priests  were  all-powerful, 
and  tbdr  hatred  was  directed  principally  against  the 
(Jreeka.  "Far  too  Icmg,"  wrote  Atd^ir,  the  kli^  to 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  **  for  more  than 
five  hundred  years,  has  the  poison  of  Aristotle  spread." 
The  fanaticism  of  the  priests  often  found  vent  also 
against  Christians  and  Jews.  The  latter  have  left  us 
some  aocount  of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  to  which 
they  as  unbelievers  were  exposed--r8uch  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  flre  and  Ugbt^> 'ffi^yBadMM^Osian 
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fast -days,  of  the  alaugfater  of  animals,  the  b*tbs  of  puri- 
titiaiiou,  and  ihe  burial  of  the  dead  aooonUng  to  the 
Jewiah  ntea— prohihitione  only  to  be  bought  off  by 
huvy  Ivibei.  In  rrtnni,  tha  Uig^  wen  corditUy 
hit«d  by  the  Jewa,  ud  reaunii  btamM  in  tbdr  writ- 
ings by  the  title  ^.damoos  of  bell  (JtitbuAoi,  72  a). 
To  accept  tbe  inetrvction  of  a  Magiu  is  pronounced  by 
a  Jewish  sage  to  be  an  offence  worthy  of  death  (ShabL 
7b  a,  I&6  b).  Tbis  mntnal  animosity  does  not,  bow- 
ever,  appear  to  bare  tong  oontioned,  noce  in  enbae- 
qnent  times  we  ficqoently  find  JewiA  sages  (Samuel 
tbe  Arian,  etc)  on  terms  of  friendship  and  oonfldenee 

,with  the  later  Somanide  kings  (c<Hnp.  Moed  Katm, 

'SK  a,  etc.). 

From  the  period  of  its  re-establishment,  the  Zoroas- 
uian  religion  tlourisbed  uninterruptedly  for  about  four 
liundred  yeaT^  till,  in  A.D.  661,  at  the  great  battle  of 
Nahavand  (near  Ecbauna),  the  Peruon  army,  under 
Yexderird,  was  routed  by  the  caliph  Omar.  Under 
Mohammedan  nilet  tbe  great  mam  of  tbe  inluUKtanu 
wen  dHivened  to  the  religion  of  Islam.  A  very  small 
number,  still  clinging  to  the  andent  religioD,  wen  for 
manycentnriestheTictimaafcoQBtantopprcesioo.  Hah* 
mfld  tbe  Ghixnevide,  Shah  Abbas,and  others,  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  untiring  persecution  of  them;  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  held  np  to  general  deteeta- 
ticHiiabestshvwnbytlMpoatioQBarignedthem  inmost 
popular  Mohammedan  tales  as  sorcerers  and  criminals. 
They  wen  bunted  down  with  sucb  ferocity  that  they 
became  nearly  exterminated,  and  after  untold  suffering 
for  two  hundred  years  a  colony  found  its  way  to  India. 
Tbose  that  remained  in  Peniia,  being  permitted  to  rende 
only  in  one  district  and  under  the  most  mortifying  re- 
strictions, gradually  sank  into  ignorance  and  dc^da- 
tion,  and  procured  a  precarious  living  by  performing 
met^  labor;  but,  notwithstanding  all  thia  opprtasion, 
tbey  have  always  malntoiMd  tbe  character  of  homtt, 
chaste,  and  industrious  citisens.  At  pnsent  then  are, 
according  to  the  very  latest  information,  about  eight 
thousand  GjtArtM  (as  they  an  now  ealled)  scattered 
over  the  vast  dominions  of  tbeir  ancestors,  chiefly  in 
Y8»l  and  twenty-four  surrounding  villages.  Then  are 
a  few  at  Tdieran,  a  few  at  Ispahan,  at  Shirai,  and  some 
at  Baku,  near  the  great  naphtha  mountain. 

During  those  fierce  persecutions  of  the  7th  century 
many  of  those  who  still  cleaved  to  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers  found  a  nfuge  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Kborsssan,  where,  for  about  a  hundred  years,  thc^ 
lived  in  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion. At  length,  however,  when  tbe  sword  of  tbe 
persecMtor  overtook  them  even  in  tbeee  remote  districts, 
and  they  were  again  compelled  to  aeek  saf^  m  flight, 
a  conridenbU  nnmbor  emigrated  to  Uie  small  island  <rf 
Ormuz,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  remained  only  a  short  time,  when,  finding 
that  they  were  still  within  the  reach  of  their  Modem 
persecutors,  they  went  out  U)  seek  an  asylum  in  Hind<^ 
Stan,  where,  concealing  the  true  nature  of  their  religion, 
thay  partly  conformed  to  Hindd  practices  and  cereroo- 
niea.  At  length,  after  a  long  series  of  hardships,  which 
tbiy  endured  with  the  most  exemplary  patience,  they 
nsolved  to  make  an  open  profession  of  their  ancient  futh, 
and  accordingly  they  built  a  fire-temple  in  Sanjan,  tbe 
HindA  rajah  of  the  district  kindly  aiding  them  in  the 
work.  The  temple  was  completed  in  A.D.  721,  and  tbe 
sacred  fire  was  kindled  on  the  altar.  For  three  hundred 
years  from  the  time  of  their  landing  ui  Sanjan  the  Par> 
oaeaUvedincomfbrtandtnnqmllity;  and  at  tha  end  of 
that  period  their  nnnbers  were  mncb  increased  by  the 
emigration  of  a  large  body  of  their  countrymen  from 
Persia,  who,  with  their  families,  located  tbonselvee  In 
different  parts  of  Western  India,  where  they  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  Being  a  peaceable  and 
industrious  people,  the  Porsees  lived  in  hannony  with 
the  Hindika,  though  of  diflsnnt  and  even  opporita 
biths.  Nothing  of  importance^  Indeed,  oeenned  in 
thrir  history  until  the  beginning  of  tha  16th  oentuiy, 


when  they  were  called  upon  to  aid  tbe  n^A  sate 
whom  they  lived  in  reflating  tbe  aggreaaions  of  s  Mo- 
hammedan chief  residing  at  Ahmedatwd.    On  that  eo- 
cBsion  they  distinguished  ibemselvea       their  vd« 
and  intr^dity,  contributing  largely  to  tbe  sanoi 
which  at  first  crowned  the  arma  of  tbe  Uindfta.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  the  Moslems  wen  victoriooa,  and  tha 
HindA  government  was  overthrown.     Tbe  Panra, 
carrying  with  them  tbe  sacred  fin  from  Sanjan,  aov 
removed  to  the  roountaina  of  Babaiikt,  when  thief  r- 
mainad  for  hrdve  yean,  at  tbe  end  of  which  ther  di- 
rected their  coufse,  dtst  to  Baoada,  asid  afkorwaids  u  I 
Nowsane,  when  tliay  qpeedity  noa  to  wealth  and  ia* 
fluenoe.    Here,  bowever,  a  qnarrd  anet  anMOg  the  I 
priests,  and  the  sacred  ftre  was  secretly  conveyed  ts 
Oodwara,  a  place  situated  thirty-two  miles  soach  ef 
Sunt,  where  it  still  exists;  and  being  the  oldest  in- 
temple  in  India,  it  is  held  in  the  bigbeat  veneistioa 
by  the  Parsees.   Nowoane  is  the  city  of  tbe  psisiti,  i 
member*  of  whom  an  every  year  aent  to  Bea^  Is  | 
act  OS  spiritual  Instnielon  oTtbdr  Zowaatrian  lUlMr- 
woiriiippers.   It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  tbe 
time  at  which  tbe  Parsees  arrived  in  Bombay,  but  ia 
all  probability  it  was  in  the  latter  half  of  tbe  17th  cen- 
tury, somewhere  about  tbe  time  that  the  island  paved 
into  the  hands  of  the  Britiab,  having  been  given  by  | 
tha  king  of  Portugal  oa  a  dowry  to  bis  dnngfatcrC«b-  I 
arina  when  sbe  beoama  the  wUie  of  Chaiiea  IL  Ever  . 
since  this  ranarfcable  renaant  fiS  antiqi^jr  baa  mm- 
tained  its  footing  in  Hindostan,  diicdy  in  Psmbay, 
and  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Gnjerat,  and  a  turn  an  ain 
to  be  found  in  Calcutta,  and  other  Urge  ritira  in  lada,  i 
in  China,  and  other  pans  of  Asia.  | 

Tbe  Parsees  of  India,  who,  according  to  tbe  laKsl  i 
census,  form  a  poptdation  of  110,644,  or  twenty  per  \ 
cent,  of  tbe  wlwde  population,  an  recognised  aa  ihi 
most  respectable  and  thriving  pOTtion  oftbe  oonMni- 
ty,  bring  for  the  most  part  merchants  and  landed  pn* 
prietots.  Tbey  bear,  equally  with  thdr  poonr  brctbnn  j 
in  Persia,  with  whom  tbey  have  tA  late  renewed  asms  \ 
slight  intercourse  for  religious  and  other  pnrposn— 
sucb  as  their  rMift**  or  oMvespoodeoces  on  impanaat 
and  obecore  doctrinal  points— the  voy  highest  char* 
actar  for  honeaty,  industry,  and  pewxfu  loess,  whik 
their  benevotenoe,  intell^(enoe,  and  magniAcenee  oat* 
vie  those  of  most  of  th^  European  fdltiw-saijsttfc 
Thar  general  appearance  is  to  a  certain  degree  pstf  ss 
sessing,  and  many  of  their  women  an  strikii^^  beM>- 
fuL  In  all  tnvil  motten  they  an  subject  to  tbe  laws  of 
the  country  they  inhabit;  and  iu  language  is  alao  tbesrs. 
except  in  the  ritual  ot  their  religion,  in  which  tbe  be^ 
lai^uage  of  Zend  ia  used  ly  tbe  piiaal^  aUtoogb,  as  a 
rale,  these  have  no  more  kiwwledge  of  it  than  tbe  IssCy. 

These  are  the  leading  fundamental  dotUMwa  as 
laid  down  by  tbeir  prophet.  Seapecting  tbe  pmctkil 
side  of  tbeir  religion,  we  camtot  hen  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed description  of  their  very  oopions  ritaals,  whiA 
have  partly  found  their  way  into  otiier  a«eda.  SnSca 
it  to  mention  tbe  fdlowing  pointa.  Tbey  do  net  aat 
anything  cooked  by  a  penonef  anotberidigiaB;  tb^ 
also  object  to  be<^  porit,  especially  to  ham.  Mas^ 
risgn  can  only  be  contracted  with  persons  of  their  san 
caste  and  creed.  Polygamy,  exempt  after  niae  yean 
of  sterility  and  divorce,  is  forljidden.  ForntoiaiaB  and 
adultery  are  punishable  with  death.  Ute  Parsem  af  d 
alone  in  thdr  treatment  of  the  dead.  At  a  oettain  staga 
of  every  funeral  a  dog  is  introduced  to  look  at  the  eaeys*: 
and  without  this  pt^adnaijr  no  wfiaA  is  pnsancd  aa 
test  in  peace.  But  tbe  dead  an  aritbsr  bned  nor 
buried.  Howevo-  well  thia  fact  is  known,  it  ia  MS 
equally  well  ki>own  that  tbe  motive  which  detcn  aiiba 
from  cremation  and  from  sepultare  is  a  fear  of  daing 
dishonor  to  the  elements  of  fin  and  earth.  Tbeir  dead 
are  exposed  on  an  iron  grating  in  tbe  I>okhaa,<r  1W> 
er  of  Silence,  to  the  fbwia  of  tbe  air,  to  Ae  dew,  and  » 
tbe  sun,  until  tbe  flesh  has  disaopesnd,  oad  ths  blaacb- 
me  boma  fUl  thaighgjMn        ii^S)  tnm  wbtt 
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Aejm  aftcnmda  mwmd  to  •  mbtemnMii  canni. 
Tkc  Fmees  baring  w  long  miiif^  with  tbe  HiodOa 
hirt  uUanlly  adopted  many  of  their  oustoou  and  prao- 
tini,«luch  for  oentarics  thejr  have  continued  to  ob- 
jem;  and  though  tbepmak^Ml^nr  l^al  oouucilofthe 
Pineea,  about  twenty-flrfl  ftmn  ago  endeavored  to  dia- 
coarage,  and  even  to  root  out  all  such  ceremonies  and 
practices  as  bad  cr^  into  their  religion  tince  they  first 
Mttted  in  Uindoetan,  their  attempts  were  wholly  un- 
nocearfuL  So  recently,  bowerw,  aa  iSSS  ateps  hare 
bsntakea  fiir  the  acoomplUiincot  of  the  aaow  deaiia- 
Ue  object  which  are  mor*  likely  to  bring  about  the 
mUHiticni  of  tbe  Zoroaatrian  retigiMi  to  its-pristine  pn- 
litX.  In  that  year  an  aaaodatioa  was  formed  at  Bom- 
bsr,  called  tbe  "  Rabnnmai  Haxdiaaoa,"  or  Religious 
lUfocm  Association,  composed  of  many  wealthy  and  in- 
dneitial  Parsees,  along  with  a  number  of  intelligent 
lad  well-educated  young  men.  Tbe  labors  of  this  so- 
ctrty  hare  been  productive  of  considerable  improvement 
ID  the  social  condition  of  the  Paiaees.  The  atato  of  the 
priestbood  calla  for  some  (^ange  in  that  body.  Many 
of  them  are  wa  ignorant  that  they  do  not  onderstand 
tbeir  litnrgjcal  works,  though  they  r^;nlarly  recite  the 
tcqatred  portions  Amn  memory.  TheofBceoftheprieet- 
hood  is  hcndituy,  the  am  of  a  priest  being  also  a  priest, 
oaleas  he  choosss  to  follow  some  other  profession ;  but  a 
Isymaa  cannot  be  a  priest.  That  the  priests  may  be 
iodled  to  study  the  sacred  books,  an  institution  has 
been  established  called  the  '*HuUa  Firoz  Mudrissa,"  in 
which  they  are  taught  the  Zend,  Pehlvi,  and  Persian 
languages.  On  the  whole,  the  Parsee  community  in 
India  appears  to  be  rapidly  imbilring  European  customs 
and  opinions,  and  rising  steadily  in  influence  and  im- 
portanoe.  liboal  n  is  the  adoption  by  the  Fatsees  of 
social  ia^Moveaients  snggosted  by  Englishmen,  it  is  too 
recent  in  origin  to  be  yet  anjrthing  like  complete.  The 
faraily  is  still  essentially  abut  off  from  the  outer  world; 
snd  we  most  refer  to  thoee  who  have  been  behind  the 
scenes  if  we  would  know  the  people  thoroughly  under 
ibeir  tDcial  or  domestic  aspect.  Here,  too,  marks  of 
tlw  iirihunea  of  the  Uindfts  ineet  us  at  almost  every 
torn.  KoticeaUy  is  this  the  case  as  ooneems  astrology. 
Wbetho-  it  be  a  birth  or  a  marriage,  or  anything  dse 
of  critical  moment,  the  stars  are  to  be  intem^ated  for 
their  reading  of  its  future.  The  notion  of  a  baby  with- 
Mt  a  horoscope  ia  quite  foreign  to  all  Parsee  anocia- 
tions.  In  fart,  tbe  very  naming  of  a  child  is  looked 
qNn  aa  an  inpoerilnlity  without  the  intervention  of  a 
itai^fSMs;  While  alchemy  has  come  to  be  discredited 
in  India  Mwty  as  nmeh  at  it  is  in  Boropet  astrology  and 
palmintiy  are  to  thb  day  gravely  reckMied  among  Far- 
lees  in  the  category  of  rational  sdenoea.  At  the  eariy 
ige  ai  aeven  a  (^Id  must  be  betrothed,  and  the  wedding 
'oltowa  not  long  after.  Its  rites  are  in  a  la^  measure 
lymbolical ;  but  thor  original  signification  has  been  for- 
{oucn.  Many  <rf  them  are  evident  grafts  from  Hio- 
ffiiMi;  but  one  of  Uwm,  at  least,  ia  foreign.  When 
:ha  bridegroom  fiist  leaehee  the  abode  of  his  fiitheN 
n-Uw,  some  lady  of  the  house  waves  over  his  bead 
erernl  times  a  metallic  vesMl  containing  rice  and  wa- 
flings  ito  contents  at  his  feet,  and  alao  an  ^g,  and 
inany  admita  bim  throngb  tbe  door,  with  faia  right  foot 
arwmrd.  To  a  Hindd  nothing — unless  it  be  an  onion — 
t  BMire  ntteriyimpora  than  an  egg.  A  priest  is  always 
TO  ployed  to  ■n>«w™i«»  marriage^  A  Fame,  if  tme  to 
bo  tnditioDs  <rf  his  race,  can  be  only  a  monogamist, 
(■pcial  lesttrities,  even  to  the  poorest  Parsee,  are  very 
xpetwive,  and  often,  beaide*  ezhaasting  his  earnings 
f  many  past  years,  entail  a  heavy  load  of  debt.  Bat 
be  long-eatablished  sabmissioo  to  this  unremunerative 
My  ia  now  gradnally  yieldiitg  to  common-sense ;  and 
be  Parseea.  year  by  year,  are  ooming  more  and  more  to 
osMfasct  their  espooaab  on  a  iealaofoiitlqrsolMtly«or> 
eopoodent  to  the  ml  requirements  of  llie  oeoidak 
'owsids  twinging  ^>out  thb  impforaoMnt,  the  ooansel 
ltd  tht  example  of  Engibhaao  bavo  donbtiwi  baaorf 
npovtaot  infliMnaow 
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The  tfaditions  ot  the  Faieees  teach  that  the  aacfed 
Are  wht(diZotoast«bnMightftain  heaven  has  been  kept 
oontinnally  burning  in  the  coosacrated  tomplee,  and  is 
fed  with  choice  wood  and  Bpices,  The  Parseea  claim  to 
have  brongbt  that  fire  frran  the  temple  in  Penda,  and 
for  ages  to  bare  kept  it  alive  and  burning.  They  are 
called  Fire-worshippers,  but  they  call  tbemeelves"  Those 
of  excellent  belicj'."  Their  temples  contain  no  idols, 
but  are  entirely  plain,  ai>d  contain  nothing  that  tbey 
regard  aa  sacred  but  the  fin  which  is  burning  on  the  al- 
tar, and  which  they  asaett  has  not  only  been  kept  burn- 
ing thfongh  all  the  ages,  but  will  bs  kept  burning  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  All  intelligent  Parseea,  however, 
spurn  tbe  imputation  that  tbey  worship  tbe  sun  or  fire. 
Ahur»-Mazda  being  the  origin  of  light,  his  symbol  is 
tbe  sun,  with  tbe  moon  and  tbe  planets,  and  in  default 
of  them  the  fire,  and  tbe  believer  is  enjoined  to  face  a 
lumtnons  olject  during  hu  prayers.  Hence  also  the 
temples  and  altan  must  forever  be  fed  with  the  bdy 
fire  brought  down,  according  to  tradition,  from  heav- 
en, the  sullying  of  wboee  fiame  is  punishable  with 
death.  The  prieste  themselves  approach  U  only  with 
a  half-noa^  (Penom)  over  the  liioe,  lest  their  breath 
should  defile  it,  and  never  touch  it  with  tbeir  hands, 
bat  with  holy  instmmenta.  Tbe  fires  are  of  five  kinds; 
bat  however  great  the  awe  felt  l^y  Parseea  with  respect 
to  fire  and  light  (they  are  the  only  Eastern  nation  who 
abstain  (nm  smoking),  yet  tiiey  never  consider  these, 
as  we  said  before,  aa  an3rtiiing  but  emUems  of  Divinity. 
Tbey  assert  that  they  worship  the  one  true  spiritual 
God  alone,  but  the  sun  and  fire  as  the  highest 
manifeaution  of  (Sod.  The  ignorant  Parseea,  however, 
do  not  BO  discern  in  their  worship,  and  pay  adoration  to 
tlw  son  and  flro  as  <Uviidties;  and  tbe  intelUgent  vx- 
cuse  them  because,  my  ihty,  if  so  ignoraot  as  to  be  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  true  God,  they  may  as  well  be 
sulfored  to  adore  Hu  brightest  manifesUtions.  The  in- 
telligent onea  claim  that  when  they  look  up  to  the  sun, 
they  look  beyond  to  the  great  Anthor  of  all  good,  and 
worship  only  Him.  **  We  see  them,"  says  Graves  (in  a 
letter  from  India  to  the  Sorthem  CkruUm  Advocate, 
1875),  "in  tbe  street,  on  the  do(^  or  anywhere  that 
they  may  happen  to  ba  at  tbe  time  of  the  going  dowit 
of  the  son,  apparently  in  adotation.  We  have  seen 
them  in  thwr  carriagee  stop  on  the  terrace  and  put 
themselves  in  a  podtion  of  worship.  Tbey  gather 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea  as  the  sun  goes  down,  and 
raise  their  bands  and  bow  with  the  most  profound 
reverence.  From  their  beautiful  homes  on  Malabar 
Hill  the  gather  with  ttarir  ehiUran  to  nverawe 
and  adore  the  setting  ion  as  it  rinka  into  tbe  qwrk- 
Bng  sea." 

The  Farsees  practice  also  five  kinds  of  "sacrifice," 
which  torn,  however,  is  rather  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  a  sacred  action.  These  are,  the  slaughtering 
of  animab  for  public  or  {Hivate  solemnities;  prayer; 
tbe  DanoH  aaeraaient,  wbieb,  with  its  oMMBcrated  bread 
and  wins  in  honor  at  tbe  primevsl  founder  tbe  law, 
Horn  or  Heomoh  (tbe  Sanscr.  Soma),  and  Dahman,  tbe 
personified  Messing,  bears  a  striking  outward  resem- 
blanoe  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper;  tbe  sac- 
rifice of  Expiation,  consiBting  either  in  flagt^tion  or 
in  gifts  to  tbe  priest;  and,  lasUy,  the  sacrifice  for  the 
sonls  of  the  dead.  The  purification  of  physical  and 
moral  imparities  u  elected,  in  tbe  first  place,  by  cleaoa- 
ing  with  holy  water  (IfirangX  earth,  etc.;  next,  by 
prqrers  (of  which  sixteen,  at  ImM,  are  to  he  recited  ev- 
ery day)  and  the  recitation  of  the  divine  word ;  bat 
odier  adf-caatigations,  fasting,  celibacy,  etc,  are  conrid- 
ered  hateful  to  tbe  Divinity.  The  ethical  code  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  three  words — parity  of  thought,  of 
word,  and  of  deed ;  a  religion  "  that  u  for  all,  and  not 
for  any  paitlcalar  ution,"  aa  tbe  Zewaatrisns  say.  It 
naad  budly  be  added  that  enperstitioas  of  all  hinds 
bare,  in  the  coarse  of  the  tribulationa  of  ages,  and  the 
intiniacy  with  neighborfng  conntriee,  greaUy  defiled  tbe 
origfaMl  puri^  Of  tbb  C^.^„5het,iS9,ftgt4BOW 
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vary  vtrj  much  amoag  the  dUfcnut  ooomitinitiet  of 

the  preaent  time. 

There  are  two  secta  of  Parwes  in  India,  the  8km- 
aojf*  aod  the  Kudmii,  both  of  whom  follow  in  all  point* 
the  religion  of  Zofoaater,  and  differ  merely  aa  to  the  pr»- 
ciae  date  for  the  oomputatitHi  of  the  ara  of  Teidegird, 
llw  laat  king  vS  the  aodent  Puiiu  monaidiy.  The 
only  practical  diaadTtntage  which  ariaea  from  tUa  cbro- 
oological  dispute  is  that  than  is  a  month's  difhrenoe 
between  tbetn  in  the  time  at  which  Uiey  observe  their 
festivals.  The  Kudmia  are  few  in  number,  but  several 
of  the  moat  wealthy  and  influential  of  the  Paraeea  be- 
long to  thia  sect.  Alxnit  thirty  years  ago  a  keen  dis- 
euaaion,  Imown  amtrng  the  Paisaea  by  nana  of  the 
KoUaa  controTersy,  wsa  eairied  oa  in  BoiDb<^,  and 
though  argued  with  the  gioalcat  ewneatiMaa  and  acri- 
mony on  both  aides,  the  oontested  point  in  regaid  to 
the  era  of  Yezd^ird  has  not  yet  been  aatisfactorily  set- 
tled. The  difference  was  Ant  observed  about  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  a  learned  Zoroastrian,  named  Ja- 
roa<p,  came  Uata  Persia  to  Surat,  and  while  engaged  in 
iostructing  the  Hobeds,  or  Paisee  prieets,  discovwed 
that  then  waa  a  diflfcnnoe  of  one  full  monUt  in  tha  cal- 
culadon  of  time  between  the  Zotnaatriana  <^  India  and 
Iboae  of  Persia.  It  ¥nu  not,  however,  till  1746  that 
any  great  importance  was  attached  to  this  chronology 
ical  difference.  In  that  year  the  Kudmi  sect  was 
formed,  iu  distinguishing  tenet  b^ng  an  adherence  to 
the  chnmological  view  imported  by  Jamasp  from  Pn- 
na,  while  the  great  noaaa  of  the  Paneea  in  India  stiU 
retained  their  fi>rnwr  mode  of  j-aLnii^nn,  Atflnt  aight 
this  might  appear  a  matter  of  too  small  importance  to 
give  rise  to  a  theological  dispote,  but  it  most  be  bone 
in  mind  that  when  a  Parsee  prays,  he  must  repeat  the 
year,  month,  and  day  on  which  he  offers  his  petition, 
and  thia  circumstance  leads  to  an  observatde  differeooe 
between  the  prayer  of  a  Kudmi  and  that  of  a  Shoisoy, 
and  the  same  difference  of  comae  exists  in  the  oelebra- 
tim  of  tha  feativals  which  are  oonrncm  to  both  sects. 

Something  like  a  very  serious  schism  has  lately  bro- 
ken out  in  the  Parsee  communities,  and  the  modem 
terms  of  Conservative  and  Liberal,  w,  rather,  bigot  and 
infidel,  are  almost  as  freely  used  with  them  as  in  Eu- 
rope. The  sum  and  substance  of  these  innovations, 
stoutly  advocated  by  one  side  and  as  atoutly  resisted  by 
the  other,  is  the  desire  to  stop  early  betrothal  and  mar^ 
riage,tosupprea8the  extntvaganoe  in  tiuHmb  and  wed- 
dings, to  educate  women,  and  to  admit  them  into  sod- 
et}-,  and  especially  to  aliolisb  the  purification  by  the 
Kirang — a  filthy  sobatance  in  itself— as  well  as  to  reduce 
the  large  number  of  obligatory  prayers.  The  task  of 
the  pious  Parsee  in  prayer  is  certainly  no  small  one. 
He  has  to  repeat  his  devotions  sixteen  times  at  least 
every  day.  First  on  getting  oat  of  bed,  then  duing 
xht  Mitang  tqteiation,  ag^  when  ha  tato  faia  bath, 
again  when  ha  deanaea  his  teeth,  and  when  be  haa  An- 
ished  bis  morning  ablutions.  The  same  prayers  are 
repeated  whenever,  during  the  day,  a  Parses  has  to 
wash  his  hands.  Every  meal — and  there  are  three — 
begins  and  ends  with  prayer,  besides  the  grace,  and 
before  going  to  bed  the  work  of  the  day  is  dosed  by 
prayer.  Two  counter  allianoea or  aodetiaa— the**  GuldeB 
of  the  Worshippera  of  God"  and  the  "Tma  Onidea"  re- 
spectively—Are contending  for  the  objeots  of  their  dif- 
ferent parties. 

The  literature  of  the  Parsees  will  be  found  noted 
under  Pbbsia  and  Zend-Avesta.  Beeidn  the  latter, 
which  ia  written  in  mdent  Zend,  and  ila  Oi\)arati 
traosUtion  and  eommentariea,  there  are  to  be  men- 
■  tioned,  as  works  esaentially  treating  of  religious  mat- 
ters, the  ZtrAuht-Nanuik,  or  Legendary  Hblory  of 
Zoroaster;  the  Sadder,  or  Summary  of  Parsee  Doc- 
trines; the  DabUian,  or  School  of  Manners;  the  De$a- 
tir,  Sacred  Writings,  etc  All  these  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  other  European  languages.  The 
Guebres  had  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  literature  con- 
nected with  their  religion,  and  were  altogether  steeped 


in  the  gwmaat  ignorance,  nntfl  the  mecoft  <Atla  fa 
their  elevatkio.  As  we  have  said  abonrc,  the  Vmm 
merchants  at  India  aeot  a  member  of  tbcir  ■*-™™«*'"a 
to  Penda,  with  the  view  trf  ameliorating  the  condiiiBB 
of  tbeir  poor  brethten  residing  in  that  kingdooa.  Tk 
emissary  of  bis  people  bne  the  name  Jfoaolfs  Lm^ 
Sakab.  Iliis  worthy  man,  being  a  Biitirii  ariijeet,  en- 
joyed in  his  miawNi  aU  the  privilegea  wUch  Htm 
mother-country  of  liberty  ao  boontifally  conlien.  Ms- 
ookii  visited  ^  several  settlemeots  of  tlw  poor  Gas- 
bres,  and  acquainted  himaelf  with  their  wants  and  b«- 
dena.  Backed  by  his  oonstitnents  in  India,  he  mak 
himself  reaponnUe  to  the  Persian  govern tnent  for  ik 
punctual  discharge  of  the  animal  poll-tax  Aat  was  t« 
be  levied  on  the  Gnebre  subjects  of  the  realm.  By  tk» 
mamat  be  pat  hhnadf  in  dinet  conneetfcm  viih  d 
the  communes  of  Peraan  OtiefcreB,  and,  moteorer.  be- 
came the  medium  of  thdr  political  coni|daint8  to  |«r- 
emment.  He  thus  liberated  them  at  oooe  frosi  the 
endless  troubles  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  ob- 
jected. He  at  the  sante  time  took  care  to 
schools  foe  religioas  and  secular  inatruction.  We  an 
infonned  that  his  success  haa  been  so  complete  in  tfcii 
andertaking  as  to  induce  Mohammedan  fSubm  u 
send  their  children  to  the  excellent  Guefare  achud  ■ 
Teheran. 

Of  works  treating  on  the  subject  of  tUa  artide,  vt 
mention  principally,  Hyde,  Vrientm  ReL  Pert.  Binofia 
(Oxon.  1760, 4to) ;  Oosely,  TraeA  m  the  Ecut  Qjxii. 
!819}i  Anquetil  dn  Perron,  Ejperiliem  dm  da 
Parm;  Uau&  Ettag*  on  At  Sacred  Ltmgmagr^  ITr*- 

fmi  Asf^^  «f  tAe  Partem  (Bomber,  18^ 
especially  essay  iv;  Rawlinam^  Five  Great  Mmankia, 
iii,  98-186;  tv,  828-847;  Bunsen,  God  an  HiMorj.  U. 
iii,  ch.  vi,  and  Appendix,  notes  D,  E ;  Egjfpt,  iii,  4T4 
sq. ;  MUller,  Ckijmfnm  a  German  W-'orktiop,  i,  158  eq.: 
also  79  sq.,  115, 126  sq.,  140  sq.;  Nam^i,  Jfeamen  mi 
Ctutomtt^tite  Paraea  (Ureipoolf  1861);  id.  7%tPar- 
see  Religion  (iUd.  1861);  Ftamjee,  7%e  Panem  (Leoi 
1888);  ntsMx^OiriMaKdeaur  Matter*,  To^tlSlu^x 
Clarke,  Te»  Great  IMiffioiu,  ch.  v;  T%tol  Jte.  Ju. 
1871,  p. 96-110;  SpiegeFs art.  Parrasmos,"  in  Heiaig'i 
Real-Encuhiopddiey  xi,  116  sq.    (J.  H.W.) 

Farshan'datha  [some  Paniamda'Uta']  (Hch 
Kn^34^9<  ParthaitdaAa',  prob.  Penian,  pwo*  l»  PV' 
tia  [comp.  IlapaAvltK,  Diod.  ii,  88] ;  Sepb  ^^wam- 
erav  v.  r.  «ap««vff ^  ^""^  named  air  the  tea  sna 
of  Haman  slain  Igr  tba  Jewi  at  ShnriiaD  ^atb.  is,  7). 
aa478. 

Parsimony.   See  Comwsnae. 

Pazson  in  Englisb  eodesiastical  law  means  the 
incumbent  of  a  benmce  in  a  pariah.  He  is  called  par- 
son  (Lat,  pertema  eeebtia)  because  he  repceseots  the 
Cbnivh  for  aaveral  parpoae&  He  muat  be  a  waeaba 
of  the  Establiabed  Cburdi  of  England,  and  da^  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orden,  pmented,  instituted,  and  indact- 
ed;  and  at  least  twenty-three  years  of  age.  When  he 
is  inducted,  and  not  bdbre,  be  is  said  to  be  in  foil  and 
complete  poesenion  of  the  iocumbeney,  and  ia  eaDed  ic 
law psrsoMaHNperKWoto, or" parson impanoaee."  Tlx 
tbeoiy  ia  that  the  freehold  the  parUi  dwrdiiBTeM- 
ed  in  him,  i  e.  be  represents  the  dinrdi,  and  in  the  en 
of  the  law  soi^na  the  person  thereof,  as  w«n  in  sains 
as  in  being  sued  in  any  action  touching  the  euat.  As 
the  legal  owner,  the  parson  has  various  rights  of  coe- 
trol  over  the  chanceL  He  is  also  the  owner  of  the 
eharehyaid,  and  as  aodi  is  entitled  to  the  i^iaai  Ai 
owner  of  the  body  of  the  diurdi,  be  baa  a  r^^  to  ti« 
ooDtrol  of  the  ehurdi  bdk,  and  ia  entitled  to 
the  churchwardens  from  ringing  them  againM  his  wiE 
The  distinction  between  a  parson  and  a  vicar  ia,  that 
the  parson  has  generally  the  whole  right  to  the  ecde- 
siABtical  dues  in  the  parish,  whereas  the  vicar  hai  m 
appropriator  over  him,  who  is  the  teal  owner  at  the 
dues  and  tithes,  and  the  vicar  has  only  an  inferiar  for- 
tion.  The  dut^  of  the  pi^aoi^j^teMi^juriB  divine  so- 
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vice  b  (be  pniah  ohorch  under  the  control  of  th«  Inthoft, 
tg  ■dDuniiter  Che  Mcnmenu  to  pamhionen,  to  retd  the 
buiil^erTMB  OB  teqiuKof  the  p«iafa»»«n,«nd  to  DMr- 
lyikm  ia  the  parbh  ohorch  when  tb«7  tender  tbem- 
alnt.  H«tabowMltof«*ideinthe|Miriili,aiidiBMib- 
Ject  to  penUiea  and  forftitim  if  he  without  cause  ab- 
wit  biiwlf  from  th«  pariah.  He  is  subject  to  the 
U(TR7  DiscipUne  Axt,  in  ease  of  miscoodttct.  Ooe 
Bur  cesie  to  be  a  parson,  by  death,  ces^D  in  uking 
miUHr  benefioe,  cQase<ntio%  promotiiHi  to  a  bisbop- 
«e,  TWRiHUiinT  Wf  iMtlyi  deprivatioa,  dtber  1^  aan- 
teiM  of  the  eedeaiaatical  oomt,  or  in  ponnanee  of 
ifiraa  penal  statutes,  which  declare  the  bmefioe  rmd 
fcc  MMDC  negleet  or  crime.  See  Walcott,  Sac  A  rckaoL 
IT.;  UoeiktCkmvk  DieL».r.t  Chamben,  C:^e<op.s.T. 
SmPaush. 

PaiMUUlge,  a  common  term  tor  the  residence  of  a 
panoK  or  miuiater  in  many  churches. 

Faisona,  Cbarlea  Booth.  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Uelbodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  1799  near 
Looiirille,  Ky.  In  early  life  he  was  an  actor,  but  hav- 
\ng  become  convinced  finally  that  he  could  not  serve 
(nd  u  be  should  in  that  employment,  be  forsook  the 
itigB  and  all  ita  assodatioos  in  1887,  and  jmned  the 
Church,  to  beoome  a  preacher  the  good  tidings,  in 
1810,  as  a  m«nber  of  the  Kentncliy  Conference.  At 
the  tioM  of  tbe  separation  of  the  Southern  branch  of 
Metboftiu),  Parsons  Joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Ctinrcb,  South,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  tbe  war  he  went 
back  to  the  mother  Church,  and  gave  his  influence  to 
the  suppoit  of  tbe  Nortiwm,  or,  nlhar,  Dnion  cause, 
■ad  became  also  a  moat.deToted  fHend  iA  the  freedmeo, 
Mpedallj  in  tbe  state  of  Kentucky,  where  he  was  then 
pieachiiig;  Parsons's  early  training  as  a  dramatist  al- 
wiTS  attracted  lo  him  large  audiences,  and  somewhat 
dnctnred  his  style  as  a  preacher.  Those  who  had  the 
phssoTC  o(  bearing  him  in  bis  best  days  bear  testimony 
to  his  ability,  and  the  scores  who  tiave  been  converted 
Buder  bb  ninistiy  are  the  Uving  witnesses  of  bia  suo- 
cca.  His  faTotitepnIpittlian>es  were  tbe  caidinaldoo- 
crioes  of  tbe  Hew  Testament,  as  taught  by  his  Churcb. 
Re  seeowd  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  these  truths, 
ind  before  large  congregations  be  defended  them  with 
ibility,  and  urged  them  with,  singular  pathos  and  pow- 
er. He  happily  united  tbe  qualities  of  tbe  able  de- 
l>Bter  and  the  attractive  orator.  His  propositions  were 
dcaiiy  lUled,  and  r'**i*"*^  by  ttas  flonelnslve  leason- 
the  one,  and  auffidently  adorned  by  the  embel- 
S^OKBta  of  the  other.    His  sermons  were  remarkable 

the  unifimni^  of  their  excellence.  Nearly  every 
!Sun  was  a  Bucoeas.  "  We  shall  never  forget,"  writes 
ne  who  is  compeMnt  to  criticise  pulpit  oratory,  "  bis 
(lUD  picture  of  '  that  hardened  wretch  who  stood  at 
Uraiy,  clanking  the  spkee  that  wen  bo  somi  to  be 
IriTCQ  through  the  handa  and  feet  of  the  Ueased  Be- 
ieemer.' '  This  is  a  good  sample  of  the  dramatic  per- 
iding  luB  discourses.  Nor  was  he  distingui^ed  alone 
or  Che  ability  and  success  of  his  pulpit  ministrations, 
at  also  for  his  wisdom  in  council  and  bis  admlnistn- 
ire  capacity.  In  tlw  meridian  of  life  be  was  removed 
t>m  the  itinerant's  extouive  field  to  the  invalid's  lim- 
*i  spbere-^rom  the  polpit  to  the  nck-room.  In  his 
Action  and  death,  which  ooeoned  near  Portland,  Ky., 
1 1866,  be  exemplified  tbe  Irath  of  what  be  had  preach- 
i  in  life.  He  was  a  good  man,  a  kind  friend,  a  popo- 
IT  ininisteT,  and  hia  name  will  long  survive.  He  was 
le  SQibor  of  qniu  an  interesting  vdnme,  entitied  Tke 
lageaadtke  Ai^mt,  now  out  of  print.  He  served  as 
K  of  tbe  coramisnooers  of  the  Church  South  tosettle 
K  dsims  fA  that  Church  with  the  Hettwdist  Episco- 
iiaiBRb;  but,  as  iavrell  known,  that  settlement  failed 
'  give  satisfaction,  and  a  final  aifaagement  wae  not 
adc  Botfl  1876.  (J.H.W.) 

ParaMia,  Darld,  DJ)^a  CM^rregational  minister, 
IS  bom  ita.  S8,  1749,  at  Amherst,  Hass.  He  grado- 
cdatHarrwd  OoUege  in  1771,  entered  the  miniatiy 


in  1776,  and  was  ord^ed  pastor  in  Amherst,  Oct  % 
1782,  and  remgned  SepL  1, 1819.  He  felt  much  interest 
in  the  cause  of  edaeatkm,  and  gave  land  for  the  site  of 
an  academy  which  has  since  become  Amherst  College. 
Paisoos  died  TAt.y  18, 18S8.  He  pobUsbed  several  of 
his  ArmoMf  (17^  ins,  et  aL).  See  Sprague,  ^JwiaJt 
oftkt  Awm.  Pu^,  ii,  120. 

Panona,  Etenxy  M..  an  American  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Glen's  Falls,  N.  July  27, 1818. 
He  received  a  careful  training fh>m  his  parents;  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  1885 ;  studied  theol- 
ogy under  Hugh  N.  Wilson,  D.P.,  at  Southampton, 
N.  T. ;  waa  Uoenaed  and  ordained  Oct.^  1647,  pastor  over 
the  Moricbea  Church,  Long  Island.  Soon  bis  health 
began  to  fait  him,  and  at  tbe  earnest  solicitation  of  bis 
people  he  tried  a  southern  climaU;  be  spent  a  winter  in 
Cuba,  where  he  served  as  a  chaplain  for  tbe  seamen  at 
Havana;  but  after  two  years'  absence  be  returned  and 
labored  another  year  with  his  people  on  Long  Island. 
His  health  was  still  poor,  and  thinking  that  an  inhind 
climate  would  help  him,  in  186S  he  accepted  a  call 
from  Warrior  Bun  Church,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  for  two  yean.  At  length  he  gave  up  preaching 
and  travelled  fur  his  health,  but  died  Aug.  10,  18&9. 
Mr.  Parsons  was  the  author  of  Chritt  ia  tke  Desert, 
His  mind  was  wdl-balanced,  his  descriptive  powers  ex- 
cellent; and  his  lettors  from  abroad  bear  evidence  of 
nice  discrimination  and  clearness  of  perception.  See 
Wilson,  Pnnb.  Hut.  A  Imaaac,  1861,  p.  104.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Pusona.  Jonattum.  an  American  Presbyterian 
minister,  waa  bom  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  81^ 
1706.  He  waa  educated  at  TakC(rfkee,cUss  of  1729; 
As  a  stndent  at  New  Haven  be  gave  many  indications 
of  oncommon  genius.  Soon  after  graduation  Parsons 
began  to  preach.  He  was  ordaint^  minister  in  1781 
uf  Lyme,  Conn.,  where  be  continued  until  1745.  The 
but  thirty  yean  of  bis  life  were  spent  at  Newburyport, 
in  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  America.  His 
labors  were  incessant,  and  be  sometimes  sank  under  bis 
exertiaM,  During  hla  last  ueknese  he  enjiqred  tbe 
peace  of  a  Christian.  He  expressed  bis  unwavering 
assurance  of  an  interest  in  the  favor  of  God  through  the 
Redeemer.  He  died  July  19,  1776,  at  Newbur>-port. 
As  a  preacher  be  was  eminently  useful  During  some 
of  the  first  yean  of  bis  mintMry  bis  style  was  remark- 
ably correct  and  elegant;  but  after  a  course  of  years, 
when  his  attenticm  was  occupied  by  things  of  greater 
importmce,  his  manner  of  writing  was  less  polished, 
though  perhaps  it  lost  nothing  of  its  pathos  and  ene^. 
In  his  preaching  he  dwelt  much  and  with  earnestness 
npon  the  doctrines  of  grace,  knowing  it  to  be  the  de- 
sign of  tbe  Christian  religion  to  humble  the  pride  of 
man  and  to  exalt  the  grace  of  God.  His  invention  was 
fhiitful,  bis  imagination  rich,  his  voice  dear  artd  com- 
manding, varying  with  every  varying  passion,  now  for- 
dble,  m^estit^  twrifying,  and  now  soft  and  persuasive 
and  melting.  He  waa  eminent  an  a  eehidar,  for  he  was 
familim-  with  tbe  daasics,  and  he  was  skilled  in  tbe 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages.  He  was  ac- 
counted a  dexterous  and  masteriy  reasoner.  He  pub- 
lished at  Boston,  LeUnt  m  tMe  Ckrittia*  Hittory  (1741) : 
—a  Lechm  (l74S)i~ Ucturea  on  JuM\fiealioa  (1748): 
Good  Ntwtfrtm  a  Far  Comtry,  w  acMi  Diteovrtta 
{1756):— WwrvaftoM,  etc  (1757)  :_JtfaaNa  Gathered 
M  tke  Morning  (1761)  i~In/attl  BapHtmfmm  lltavtm, 
M  two  Diaeourta  (1766)  -r—A  Strmon  on  the  Dealk  of  Q. 
Whitjteld  (1770)  :—Letter$  on  Baptum  (1770)  -.—Free' 
domfrom  (Hrilattd  Ecdetin^ieal  Tyramif  tke  Pvrcka— 
of  Ckriet  (1774) :— Sixty  Sermon  on  variove  SubjecU 
(1780, 2  vols.  8vo).  See  Seiari'a  Sermon  preached  at  tiie 
funeral  obaeqnies;  ASiKn,Amir.Biaffr.Dialienarg,a.v.i 
Spragoe,  Awielt  iff  tke  Amer.  Pu^t  lit,  47-K;  Amer. 
Qii.J!^xiT,10B.  (J.H.W.) 

PanOiU,  Joavph  (l),  a  Oongfegatlonal  minister, 
aomWied  in  tbe  early  part  of  last  century.  He  .was 
born  about  1671,  and  waa  edB(pte«(^«^II«i@ClgW^ 
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when  h«gTMltut«d  in  1697.  He  tbtoftndied  tbwkigr, 
and  becune  niiiiattf  erf  Labanoii,  Coon.,  in  1700.  In 
1708  bfl  aceepted  a  call  to  Salialmry,  and  there  died  in 
1740.  HeputdiBliedanl7rdMialtofij5mmi<1788). 

PanoiU.  JoMph  (S),  abo  a  Ooogregatlonal  min- 
ister, waa  bom  about  17(0,  and  waa  edu^ted  at  Har- 
vard College,  where  be  graduated  in  1720.  He  studied 
theology,  and  became  pastor  at  Bradford,  Haaa^  where 
he  died  in  1765,  inthethirtr^-Dintbyear  ofhis  miniatiy. 
He  published  three  oocaaonal  8ermon$  (1741, 1744,  and 
1769). 

PusonB,  Joseph  a  divine  of  the  Church  of 
En^bnd,  flourished  near  the  middle  of  last  century  as 
minister  of  Stantoa  Harooart  and  South  Leigh,  Oxford. 

He  published,  Fast  Sermon  (1760,  4to) Thirtt/  A«cf- 
urtt  on  tAe  Priacipiet  af  ikt  Chriatim  Rdiffion  (1761, 
9j6)-^Apologg/or  the  Ckttrdi  o/Englattd  (1767,  4to). 

PaTBona,  Levi,  a  Coogn^faUonal  minister,  who  waa 
employed  alao  in  missionary  labors,  was  bom  Jnly  18, 
1792,  in  Goshen,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Middlebury 
CoUege  in  1814 ;  was  ordained  SepL  3, 1817,  and  labofed 
under  the  Vermont  Missionary  Society  a  year,  when  he 
was  sent  on  an  agency  into  Palestine  by  the  American 
Board.  He  sukd  with  Bev.  P.  Fisk  for  Smyrna  Nov.  8, 
1819,  and  arrived  Jan.  16, 1820,  whence  they  went  to  the 
island  of  Scio,  and  jn  November  Mr.  Parsons  started  for 
Palestine,  reaching  Jerusalem  Feb.  12, 1821,  where  be 
remained  until  May  8.  After  sufiering  severe  illness  on 
the  island  of  Syra,  he  reached  Smyrna  Dec  S,  and  sailed 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  died,  Feb.  11, 1822.  Mr.  Par- 
aona  was  a  good  scholar,  and  very  amiable  and  interesting 
in  his  maoners.  HisUfe  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  be- 
nevolent work.  HiaUograpbywaswrittenbyhisbrDth- 
er-in-law,  D.  V.  Morton  (1824).  See  also  A  mer.  Afii*. 
Mem,  p.  268 ;  Spragne,  AnaeUi  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii, 
644;  WiiaoB,PreA./Iui. Almanac, im,^mi  Chris- 
tian Monthly  Spectator,  vii,  816. 

Parsons,  Moses,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1716.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1786;  Uugfat  school  at  Manchester, 
and  sabeeqnently  at  Glouceater;  was  ordained  at  By- 
ffdd,  Hasa.,  in  1744,  and  continued  pastor  <rf  that  Church 
nntil  his  death  in  1788.  He  published  several  Strmoni 
(1766,1772,1778).  See  Spr^^e,  AtmaU  ijfthe  Amer. 
Pulpit,  i,  448  sq.(  Memoin  CUtf  Juttice  Parmm 
(hia  son),  ch.  ii,  iii,  viL 

Paraoiu,  PlliUp,  a  noted  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Dedham,  Essex,  in  1729.  He  was  educated  at  Sidney 
Sussex  CoU^e,  Cambridge.  Having  taken  orders,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Free  School  of  Oakham,  Botlud- 
shire.  Id  1761  he  waa  presented  to  the  school  and  cu- 
racy of  Wye,  became  rector  of  Eaetwell  in  1767,  and  of 
Suave  in  1776.  He  died  in  1812.  Parsons  published 
Dialogue*  of  the  Dead  with  the  lAviitg  (Anon.)  (Lood. 
1779,  8vo)  -.—Six  Ltiiert  to  a  Friend  on  the  EeiabHth- 
ment  of  Sunda^-tchooU  (ibid.  1786, 12mo).  See  Darling, 
Cgdop.  B^Hog,  ii,  a.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and 
Amer.  Au/hort,  ii,  a.r.;  Qjoai.^  QaUmaila  Maga^ne, 
voL  IxxxiL 

Parsons,  Robert,  better  known  as  Father  Par- 
ton,  a  noted  EngUsh  divine,  originally  a  Proteatant,  but 
finally  an  ardent  adherent  of  the  Bomish  bitb,  and  a 
most  loflneotial  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesoa,  was 
bom  of  very  hnmble  parentage  at  Netherstowey,  near 
Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1M6.  He  was  as  a 
boy  remarkable  for  his  native  endowments  and  his  de- 
votion to  study.  The  vicar  of  the  town,  interested  in 
the  ptomiring  youth,  gave  him  instraction  in  Latin  and 
Gfcek,  and  when  he  had  been  properly  prepared  for  col- 
lege contributed  Uberallj  toiraida  Boberfs  support  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  to  Baliol  College  in 
1668.  In  the  nnivermty  Parsons  waa  remarkable  as  a 
clever  disputant  in  scholastic  exennse,  then  much  in 
vogae ;  so  that,  having  taken  his  first  degree  in  aita  in 
1668,  he  waa  the  same  year  made  piobatiooei-lUlOTr  at 


bisodtegei  md,  tddng  papila,wmpnsadf  OtM 
noted  tntor  in  iL  H«  entered  into  «dm  mb  ^m, 
and  waa  made  aodm  aaeerdos,  or  diapUb-IHIiw.  la 
1678  tie  proceeded  HA.,  waa  bunar  thtf  ym,  sad  At 
next  dean  of  the  coUe^ ;  bat  being  charged  1^  the  ». 
cie^  with  incootinency  and  embeizliiig  Ibe 
money,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  a  formal  expolra  bera 
permitted,  out  of  respect  for  bis  kanrii^,  to  Mod  ta  hm 
resignation,  Feb.  1678-4.  After  quitting  Oxfoidbt  mat 
flist  to  London,  and  tbcnoe,  June,  1674,ttiroagliAat«ap 
to  LoQvain,  whoe,  meeting  with  the  Jesait  (Ubw,  WiB- 
iam  Good,  his  countiyman,  be  spent  a  wtdt  ia  Ae  ^snt 
ual  exereiseeatthe  coU^of  the  Jesiula.  HsMaapn- 
ceeded  to  Padua,  there  to  study  medicine,  in  «der  te 
practice  it  for  a  sapport;  but  he  had  not  bee*  Init « 
Pttdua  brfbre  the  unsettled  state  of  hit  miiril  «d  flf  hb 
albiis  exdted  In  Urn  a  tvaitmtj  to  nit  Bene.  Ki 
visit  fixed  bim  heartily  aa  a  Jesuit;  for  beie  iseetiBg 
with  some  English  men  of  the  order,  he  bccaine  ao  iBfa* 
tient  to  be  among  them  that  he  went  bai^  to  Fsdiia,M- 
tled  his  affairs  there,  and  returning  to  lt(n»e,Uir.l5ri, 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jcsin,  and  admt' 
ted  into  the  English  college.  He  was  indeed  fmecdbf 
nature,  as  well  as  bent  by  indinatiMi,  to  tbii  wdcir. 
being  fierce,  turbulent,  and  bold,  and  he  mob  mait  t 
distinguished  figure  in  it.  Having  completed  tbe  coont 
of  his  studies^  be  became  one  of  the  ptixipsl  pcnitfMi- 
ariea;  and  was  in  such  credit  with  the  popein  1579  thi 
he  obtained  a  grant  from  bis  highness  to  rtiic  ■  h» 
pital  at  Borne,  fonnded  in  queen  Mary's  time,  ind  to  a- 
tsblish  it  as  a  college  or  seminary  for  the  En^BA. 
Later  be  was  sent,  together  with  Caupaa,  to  Eagba' 
to  influence  the  Anglican  clergy  towards  a  letam  ts  At 
Bomish  Church,  and  in  this  miarion  prortd  UsxElfi 
most  dexterous  and  wily  messnger.  As  the  Isw  it  Ik 
time  forbade  the  admission  of  popish  eniaBszin,  fvmt 
carefully  concealed  bis  purpose,  and  made  himsdf  kwn 
only  to  those  be  knew  he  could  safely  trust.  He  at  m 
time  prided  himself  in  having  so  br  socceeded  n  kii 
purpose,  that  the  overture  of  the  Anglicaa  Cbarck  » 
the  Romish  fold  was  very  immioeat  BotatiUann 
Ume,  so  ausiddona  to  him  aa  he  believed,  Ui  co4akie 
was  discovered  by  the  watchful  agents  of  ktd  Bsilash 
and  imprisoned.  Parsona  thereupon  hastily  paavdn* 
into  France,  and  stopped  at  Rouen.  While  in  EsfM 
he  had  found  means  to  privately  print  and  pat  in  oicr 
lation  books  advocating  the  re-«MablidinHnt  of  ibe;*- 
pal  Church  in  England,  and  on  kindred  snbjedt:  iid 
now,  not  being  otherwise  employed,  he  printed  athn 
which  he  likewise  caused  to  be  dispersed  there.  bljS 
he  returned  to  Borne,  being  succeeded  in  his  office  of » 
perior  to  the  English  mission  by  one  Beywar^  H^- 
ever,  the  management  of  that  mission  was  left  ts  Ua 
by  Aquaviva,  tihe  general  of  the  order,  and  be  «■>  ■P' 
pointed  prefect  of  it  in  1S92.  In  the  isteni,  bnif 
procured  for  tb«  English  aeminary  bcfae  mealiaH'  k 
Borne  a  power  of  chooring  an  English  teelar  ia  ISO&k 
was  himself  elected  into  that  triBce  the  foDowing  -nt 
Upon  the  prodigious  preparations  in  Spain  to  im^ 
England,  father  Parsons  was  despatched  to  Hsdrid,  to 
turn  the  opportunity  of  the  preseot  temper  <rf  kx  dv 
arch  to  the  best  advantage  ot  the  Jesuits,  what  u^ 
mitiea  bad  nearly  brought  them  into  the  Inqontiia 
Parsona  found  meanatoeliidetbeBeTeri^  eftlwtoils. 

nal;  obtained  of  the  Ung  that  hIa  roajeicy  ahndJ  V 

point  one  of  the  judges,  and  hiniaelf  another,  farthiila- 

quiNtion,  and  then  set  about  the  main  busiwaiof  tte 
voyage.   He  caused  seminaries  to  be  oectsd  fi> 
purpoae  of  supplying  England  from  time  to  dot 
priests,  who  should  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  KoaauE* 
that  he  had  enkindled,  as  wdl  as  oppoailim  to  U*  IW- 
catant  crown,  and  to  prepare  the  papisla  tkm  to 
with  any  inrarion  which  those  atmad  nigbt  pncA 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  dealt  with  the  duke  ofGoMB 
erect  a  seminary  for  aoch  a  purpoae  in  Norsaaadv:  i 
now  he  prevailed  with  Philip  II  to  erect  aadi  is  ' 
«»th.tin.i^^^^l^^9i;^oidrbasit«r.Wr 
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■eoimnea  at  Borne  and  Bbeina,  bat  of  tboae  at  Valla- 
dolkl,  SeriUei  wd  St  Loew  in  ^lii^  at  Ijabcn  in  FM^ 
tagn^udat  Douai  and  SLOuwr  in  Flanden.   In  all 

ibcM  tbe  £ii{^  Bomia  Cathdic  youth  who  wen  aent 
u  them  wen  educated  in  violent  piejudicea  against 
ibor  talin  oounUy,  and  tbeir  minds  fomed  to  all  the 
paipom  that  father  Panons  had  in  his  bead;  one  of 
tbcKwuobUging  them  to  aubacribe  to  the  title  of  tbe 
jrimtaof  SpJn  to  the  crown  of  England.  In  tappoct 
•f  Ibii  Nbeme  be  published  his  Coafertnce  cAmit  tie  mxt 
SimaiM  to  Ikal  Croum,  advocating  as  lawful  the  in- 
Mtded  depoMtlon  OT  queen  Elizabeth.  After  the  defeat 
ofiheSpnnshAnnada  in  1588,  Panons  left  no  means  in 
his  poim  untried  to  invite  the  duke  of  Guise,  at  that 
Qme  al^Mwerful  in  France,  to  a  second  Invasion ;  and 
■rben  ootbing  effectual  could  be  obtained  that  way,  he 
endeavored  to  raiae  a  rebellion  in  Eaghud.  He  Umpered 
■ith  the  earl  of  Derby  to  appear  at  tbe  bead  of  it,  and 
vbea  that  nobleman  refused  to  be  led  Into  didoyal 
■dunei  he  waa  poisoned,  it  is  charged,  by  Paiaona's 
jmoneiDent.  Nor  is  this  the  only  charge  tNTouf^bt 
tgaiost  Panona.  We  find  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  inform- 
\og  ttcretary  Cecil  from  Paris,  in  1602,  of  an  attempt  to 
sHuunate  the  queen  that  year  by  another  English  Jes- 
idt,at  tbe  iostigation  of  fa^er  Parsoas  (WiDWOod,  Mt~ 
mriaU,  liA.  i).  Finding  all  his  projects  against  queen 
Elizabeth  blaated,  be  plotted  the  excluaiwi  of  king 
JuKs  by  amral  means;  one  of  which  was  exciting 
tbe  pet^  to  set  np  a  popular  form  of  govertunent,  for 
wbicb  be  had  fomuhed  them  with  principlea  in  several 
if  hi>  bo(^  Another  waa  to  engage  the  pope  in  a  de- 
makii^  lus  kinsman  the  duke  of  Parma  king  of 
Englaod,  and  securing  the  assistance  of  lady  Arabella 
bj  nanyiog  her  to  the  duke's  brother,  cardinal  Ttmm. 
Cantinal  d*Oaiat  gives  the  king  of  France  k  large  acooont 
of  both  these  projects  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  in  an- 
Mhefinaitiims  a  third,  wherein  he  himselfbad  been  dealt 
nib  by  Parsons,  which  was  that  the  pope,  the  king  of 
Knnce,  and  the  king  of  Spun  ahould  agree  among  them- 
kItcs  for  a  successor  for  England  who  should  be  a  Cath- 
ulie,  and  that  they  should  ^in  tbeir  forces  to  establish 
Ubi  00  the  throne  (Oasat,/««en,pt.u,lib^iii).  How- 
tm,  the  death  of  bis  friend,  cardinal  Allen,  in  159^  drew 
["iraons's  sttentktn  for  a  while  off  these  weighty  pid)Uc 
■Siin  upon  his  own  private  ooncerns.  It  was  chiefly 
7  his  iaterest  that  the  cardinal  had  obtained  the  pnr^ 
^aud  he  conceived  great  hopes  of  succeeding  him  in 
i.  Tbe  dgni^  was  worth  Us  atmoat  endeavors,  and 
It  tamed  every  stone  to  compass  ib  For  that  purpose 
K  employed  some  Jesuits  to  set  about  in  Flandera  a 
Mition  to  tbe  king  of  Spain,  aubscribed  by  great  oum- 
Kn  of  tbe  lowest  of  the  people  as  well  as  those  of  better 
aok  and  quality.  He  applied  also  to  that  monarch  by 
lohn  nragues,  one  of  his  prime  confidants,  but  received 
n  answer ;  and  then  rep^red  himself  to  Rome  in  1696, 
■ader  pretence  of  settling  some  quarrels  that  had  arisen 
a  the  Ei^bii  oolVge  then  daring  his  abaeocb  He 
mi  tbe  year  before  been  complimented,  in  a  letter  ftom 
MM  of  the  prindpa!  persons  of  his  order  there,  oo  the 
■med  prospect  he  had  of  socceeding ;  and  apon  his 
nivsl  was  visited,  among  others  of  the  highest  rank, 
irtienlarly  by  cantioal  Bel]armine,who  encouraged  him 
>  wait  ^OQ  the  pope,  as  be  did,  with  an  account  of  the 
1^  that  wcra  ^ireod  all  over  Flanders,  and  even  at 
tee,ofbb  ludliie«^a  dengn  to  flonfer  the  purple  upon 
A,and  that  tbe  king  of  Spain  had  written  to  his  holi- 
M  rt^rding  this  promotion.  But  in  a  personal  inter- 
iev  with  tbe  pontiff.  Parsons  learned  that  there  had 
eee  lent  to  his  holiness  so  many  complaints  of  him  from 
M  aecnhw  eleigy,  that,  instead  of  brinj^g  him  into  the 
tered  coOege,  be  had  some  tbonghts  of  st^)iHng  him 
rtbepoMa  be  waa  already  possessed  of.  To  avert  this 
i^ne^  nrBona  withdrew  on  pretence  of  health  to  Na- 
Haod^  aotvetom  to  Rome  till  after  Ibe  doth  of 
K  pope  (Oeownt  VIII)  in  1606.  Panons  now  oon- 
aaed  to  devota  bis  attention  mainly  to  the  saooeisful 
"""HtffB  ti  the  £f^iBh  w«l^  and  onder  Uw  next 


pontiff,  Paul  IV,  ajoyedgnatcr&vor  at  Rome.  What 
suddenly  brought  to  a  skk>bed,  and  his  recovery  was 
regarded  as  extremely  doubtful,  the  pope  indulged  Par- 
sons  in  all  the  cere  monies  usually  granted  to  cardinals 
at  the  point  of  death.  Upon  his  deoeoae  at  Rome  in 
1610  his  body  was  embalined,  and  interred,  pursoant  to 
his  own  request,  In  tbe  ehapel  of  bia  college,  cloee  to  that 
of  cardinal  AUen. 

The  Jesuits  all  abonnd  in  praise  of  father  Faraons^ 
bat  there  are  many  Romanists  who  impeach  the  in- 
tegrity of  bis  character.  Thus  cardinal  D'Ossat,  in 
a  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  ^ving  an  account  of 
Parsons's  Confermee,  declares  that  he  was  a  man  who 
r^arded  neither  truth  nor  reason.  Pasquin  also  at 
Rome  thus  exposed  Parsons's  factions  and  plotting  hu- 
mor :  "  If  there  be  any  man  that  will  buy  the  kingdom 
erf  £nglaud,let  him  repair  to  a  merchant  in  a  tilack  square 
cap  in  the  city,  and  he  shall  have  a  very  good  penny- 
woith  thereof."  To  ooiidnde,th«  Imputation  laid  upon 
him  by  the  English  aeenlar  Rumiafa  prieeta,  as  well  as 
the  Protestants,  that  Panons  was.  a  person  of  a  tur- 
bulent and  seditious  nature,  is  sufficiently  supported  by 
his  numerous  writings,  the  titles  of  which  are  aa  follows ; 
A  brie/  Duomne,  conUamy  the  Staaom  teiy  CathoUa 
r^/itse  fo  ^  lo  CtarcA,  wOi  a /MKeotioii  fo  (jResK  ifiH^ 
oSsti,  onder  tbe  fictitioua  name  of  John  HowkC,  Dec. 
16^  1680  >~Betuoiu/or  kia  commff  bOo  the  MiMtitm  qf 
EngUatd,  etc.;  by  some  ascribed  to  Campian; — A  bri^ 
Cauun  upon  two  Bookt  wiOsn  agavul  the  ReatOHt  md 
Proof*: — A  Ducovery  of  Jokm  NicMi,  murtported  a 
Jetuit,  all  written  and  printed  while  our  author  was  in 
Englaind : — A  D^aitx  of  tke  Ceamrs  gkm  vpcn  kit  two 
BooJit,«u.(l6S6);—I>eper$eealioiH  AngKeaHa  ipitlola 
(Rome  and  Ingtdstadt,  1582):— M  Ckriitim  Dhvetery 
(1668)  i—A  teamd  Part  of  a  Ckriitian  DireOoiy,  etc 
(1691) ;  these  two  parts  being  printed  erroneously  at 
London,  our  author  published  on  edition  of  them  uiider 
this  title,  A  Chrutian  Directory,  guiding  Men  to  their 
Salvatum,  etc,  vnllt  mang  Correction*  and  Addition*  by 
the  Author  kim*e^f;  this  book  is  really  an  excellent 
oue,  and  was  aftvwoida  pat  into  modem  Engluh  by 
Dr.  Stanhope,  dean  oS  Cantwbnry,  and  has  gone  through 
eight  editions^  the  last  in  1782  i—Respontio  ad  Eliz. 
Regina  edictum  contra  Catholicot  (Rouue,  1693),  under 
the  aame  of  And.  Philopater:— ^  Conference  about  the 
next  Succeuion  to  the  Crown  of  England,  etc  (1694), 
under  the  feigned  name  of  Doleman :  —  A  temperate 
Wardword  to  the  turbulent  and  teditiout  Wat^word  of 
Sir  F.  Hasting*,  Knight,  etc  (1699),  undw  the  same 
name:— ^  CopgnfaLetUrtDrittenbjfaAfatterofArt* 
at  Cambridge,  etc  (written  in  1684,  and  [»4nted  about 
1600);  this  piece  was  commonly  called  "Father  Par- 
sons's Green  Coat,"  being  sent  from  abroad  with  the 
binding  and  leaves  in  that  livery: — Apologetical  Epi*- 
tU  to  the  lA>rd*  of  her  Majetig'*  Privy  Council,  etc. 
(1601)  i—Bri^Apohgg,  or  Diftnce  of  the  Catholic  Ec- 
denaatieal  ffienu^  ertded  Pope  Clement  VIII,  etc 
(St.Onier,1601):— ^  Manife^aHoiKtfaeFoUsaadbad 
Spirit  oftecular  Prie^  (1602)  :—A  Decachordon  often 
quodl&etieal  Questwn*  (1602)  -.—DePeregriaatione  :~A  n 
A  ntwer  to  0.  E,  leheiher  the  Papiett  or  Protettant*  be 
true  Catholic*  (1608)  -^A  TreoHte  of  the  three  Cornier' 
tion*  of  Pagamem  to  the  ChrieHan  Religion,  published 
(as  are  also  the  two  iidlowing)  under  the  name  of  N.  D. 
[Nicholas  Dirieman]  in  8  mU.  8vo  (1603,  l&>i)i—A 
Relation  of  a  Trial  made  before  the  King  of  France  tn 
1600  between  the  Bi*hop  ofEvreux  and  the  Lord  Pleeti* 
Momag  (1604)  :—A  Defence  of  the  precedent  Rdation, 
etc : — A  Review  oftenpublie  Diiputatiom,  etc,  concern- 
ing the  Sacrifices  and  Sacrament  of  ike  A  Itar  (1604):— 
The  Forerwmer  ofBtiP*  Downfall  {tfPoperf  (1606)  :— 
An  Atttwer  to  the  Part  qf  the  ReporU  oj  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  etc  (1606, 4to),  published  under  the  name 
of  a  Catholic  Divine:— />s  tacri*  a^enit  non  adendi*, 
gtuulionei  dues  (1607)  Treaiiae  teadnk?  to  MUiga- 
tian  towards  CalhoUe  Sulgrct*  m  Emglamd,  against 
Thooias  UoitOD,  aftarwaids ^ty^^): 
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—  Tig  Jvdgmmt  <^  a  CaAoKe  QmUmm  etmemd^ 
Kag  Jam^t  ApMogg,  etc  (1606)i— .Sdkr  Rtthm^ 
wUh  Tkamat  Marion  (1609)  t— J  /NMWiofi  qf  Mr. 
jUnrlow's  Aniwer  to  the  Judgmmt  of  a  Cathotu:  EnfflM' 
mtm  cMKxrmHg  the  Oath  of  A  SegUmet  (1612) ;  thu  book, 
being  left  not  quiia  finished  at  our  aatbor's  death,  wu 
afterwafdo  completed  and  pnUkbed  by  Thomaa  Fits- 
h^rbert.  The  following  are  also  posthiunous  pieces: 
7'A«  Uhirgy  of  the  Saeramaa  (fthe  Mau  (1620)  i^A 
Memoriaifor  the  JtefomaHon,  etc.;  thought  to  be  the 
Mme  with  The  High  Cowt  and  Comiea<^the  S^wma- 
tioity  flnisbed,  aftm  twenty  ytmf  iMbot,  in  1686,  bnt  not 
published  till  after  our  aathor's  death,  and  republished 
{torn  a  copy  presented  to  James  II,  with  an  introdno- 
tion  and  some  animadTersiona  by  Edward  Gee,  under 
the  title  of  The  JetuM  Mrwtorialfor  the  mteHded  Rif- 
ormation  of  the  CWok  Enffiamd  xmder  their  firtt 
PvfiA  Primot  (IMO,  fivo).  Tbeic  ia  also  ascaribed  to 
him  A  Deebtratiom  <tf  the  true  Cattet  of  the  great 
TrmMei  prttuppoaed  to  be  ixtmdtd  agamit  the  Realm 
nf  £n(/iand,  etc. ;  seen  and  allowed,  anno  1681.  Parsons, 
besides,  Uanslated  from  the  English  into  Spanish,  A  Re- 
lation of  eertai*  Martgrw  m  Ettglamd,  printed  at  Madrid, 
1&90,  Svo.  See  Dr.  James,  Jmiit^  DownfaU  (1613) ; 
Beriiigton,  Memoirt  of  Grtgor  Pamemi  (papal  in 
En^nd  under  Charies  I)*  Henke,  Kireheagmch.  toL 
iii;  Dodd,  Ch.  HitL  (see  Index) ;  lingard  (Rom.  Cath.), 
Bi»L  of  EngUndf  Hallam,  Literary  BiiL  <(f  Europe; 
id.  CoH$tit.  UitL  of  England;  Oreen,  HieL  of  the  ii^^uA 
People,  p.  412;  Ranke,  Hiet.  of  the  Papacy,  i,  4S9,  604; 
Nutt,  Ch.  HiM.  ofEn^aed;  (Lond.)  Geatlemaiit  Maga- 
siRe,  1828,p.412  eq.;  XQxhoDB,  Diet,  of  BriL  ami  Amer. 
AtOkors,  ii,  1617, 1618.    (J.  H. W.) 

FarBwanatlia  is  the  name  of  the  twenty-third  of 
the  deified  saints  of  the  Jainas  in  tlie  present  era.  Pat- 
•wanatha  and  Mahavira,  tbe  twenty-fhurth,  an  greatly 
revered,  espedaUy  in  Hindngtan.  In  a  suburb  of  Be- 
nares, called  Belupnra,  there  is  a  temple  bonned  as  the 
birthplace    Panwanatha.   See  Jaimas. 

Partalce,  to  receive  a  share.  The  saints  are  par- 
talctri  of  Christ  and  of  the  heavenly  calluig.  By  re- 
ceiving JesuB  Christ  and  his  Spirit  into  their  hearts, 
they  possess  them  and  their  blessings  and  iiitlueDcea  as 
their  own,  and  are  effectually  called  to  the  heavenly 
gloiy  (UeU  iii,  1-14;  vi,  4).  They  wpaHaker*  of 
God's  promises  and  benefits;  they  have  an  interest  in 
all  the  promises,  and  shall  receive  every  hieaung  therein 
Gontaiaed  (Epfa.  iii,  6;  I  Tim.  vi,  2).  They  are  par- 
taiert  of  the  divine  iuiturt,atid  of  Chritft  holineu,wlmi, 
through  union  with  Christ  and  fellowship  with  him  in 
his  righteousness  and  spirit,  their  nature  is  conformed 
to  Christ  {i  Pebi,4).  They/xirfaiv  tfChritt'i  euffer- 
H^,  and  of  the  afflictions  of  the  Gospel,  when  they  are 
persecuted  for  their  adherence  to  tbe  tmtfa  and  exas> 
pie  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  iv,  18;  2  Cor.  i,  7;  2  Tim.  i,  8). 
They  ^Kjr/a*e  of  the  grace  of  Paul,  and  other  ministers, 
when  they  receive  spiritual  edification  from  their  min- 
istry (Phil,  i,  7).  Hypocrites  arc  parUtktn  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Some  of  them  in  the  apostolic  age  enJoye<l  his 
miraciUouB  gifts  and  operations ;  and  in  everj'  age  they 
receive  such  coovictions,  or  other  intiuenoes,  as  an*,  sep- 
arable from  a  state  of  grace  (Heb.  vi,  4).  Men  become 
partaker$  in  other  men's  sins  by  contriving,  consent- 
ing, inclining  to,  rejoicing  in,  assutting  to  commit,  or 
sharing  the  pmSu  or  pleasures  of  their  sin ;  or  by  occa- 
sioning them  by  an  evil  example,  or  offensive  use  of 
things  indifferent;  by  provoking  or  tempting  to,  or  not 
doing  all  we  can  to  hinder  their  sin ;  or  by  commanding, 
exciting,  or  hiring  men  to  ^in;  or  by  defending,  exten- 
uating, or  commending  their  sin ;  by  negleccing  to  re- 
prove, and  pmmute  the  proper  paniabment  of  «n ;  and 
by  not  mourning  over  and  praying  against  ua  (Bar* 
xViii,4;  £pb.T|ll).— Ifaowa 

FaxtiMMl  (or  ParthenKy),  Anna  da^  an  ae- 

oompliahed  and  pious  lady,  the  wife  of  Anthony  de  Pnna, 
eaant  of  UareniM^  was  ducbese  of  I'eiran,  dao^^tv  vt 


Loais  XII,  and  ooe  of  the  brigfateat  oniaiiieMi  «f  tht 
court  of  heaie  de  PtaDce.  Sbe  wae  ■  pnHedw  d 
learning,  and  was  bendf,  on  ■ocowit  of  bcr  daSAa  i 
and  aooompUahmeols,  tbe  ddight  of  evoy  locitty  ihd 
which  she  entered.  She  understood  Greek  sod  lada. 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  coavernng  with  tbeDbetni 
and  reading  tbe  Scriptures,  which  iudueed  her  to  ton 
Protestant,  and  to  give  sooon  to  tbe  Befonned  emb- 
Betbam. 

Paitfaeiuiy,  Jean  de,  lord  ^  Soidut,  a  bmk 
leader  among  tbe  Protestants  of  France,  wm  demnM 
from  an  aodcnt  Botnlih  fiimily  of  Ua  name,  and  waiUa 
about  1612.  He  chose  tbe  profeaskn  of  ams,  sod  btf* 
ing  distingnisbed  bimadf  in  it,  was  appcrintcd  U>  «Mh 
mand  Henry  IPs  troops  in  Italy  about  I55a  Man  U 
left  Italy  he  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  tbe  Refonnrd  ' 
religion  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  under  the  anpicei  of  i 
Ren^.  After  his  retom  to  France  lord  Sonbtse  efflM  \ 
himself  with  extraordinary  zeal  to  propagate  his  [nf 
ciples  in  the  town  andndghborfaoodof  SoabiBe,iBdbf 
sneceeded  ao  weQ  that  in  a  little  time  the  idbk  mmtm- 
saken  all  about  the  place  by  a  great  part  of  the  pn])k.  i 
He  also  held  frequent  conferences  with  Cktbarint  de 
Hedicis,  queen-mother  of  Henry  III,  who  became  in  btr 
heart  his  proselyte,  though  she  had  not  courage  <mo)ch 
to  declare  it  open^ ;  and  tbe  dncbesa  of  Moolpcsas.  ' 
who  was  always  present  at  tbeae  oanftrenoei,  wsi  i* 
mnch  wrought  upon  by  Soatnse^  discourse  that  dtt  it- 
sired  on  her  death-bed  to  have  the  sacrament  adnioiv 
tered  to  her  according  to  the  Calvinistical  fom.  TV 
queen-mother,  when  rtie  came  to  be  r^ent  of  tbe  kiif- 
dom  during  the  infancy  of  Charles  IX,  appointed  rir- 
thenay  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  young 
arch  in  1661 ;  and  be  was  likewise  created  a  knight  d 
the  order  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost.  The  same  year  the  |«iace 
of  Cond4,  tbe  bead  of  the  Hngnenot  par^,  waa  alio  Kt 
at  Uberqr:  and  in  the  very  beginning  (/the  ntligiw 
war  that  prince,  looking  on  the  large  city  of  Lym, 
wbich  bad  declwed  for  the  Proteatant  cause,  as  not  is 
safe  hands  under  the  baron  D'Adret,  appointed  Smt«e 
to  that  important  command  in  1502;  and  he  ansvo^ 
fully  all  the  expectations  which  the  prince  had  cia- 
ceived  of  him.    He  performed  a  hundred  bold  actM* 
there,  and  reaolutely  kept  the  city,  defending  it  efc- 
luatly  against  all  diflicultiea  both  from  force  and  artififf . 
Tbe  duke  of  Neven  bemeged  it  to  no  purpose,  and  ih* 
queen-mother  attempted  in  vain  to  averraadi  hin  bv 
negotiations.   He  persevered  in  maintaining  and  pf«- 
moting  tbe  Protestant  cause  with  unabated  anlsr  tQ 
his  death  in  1666,  when  he  was  about  fifty-four.  Hit 
wife,  Antoinette  Bouchard,  eldest  daughter  of  tbe  bMw 
of  Anbetene,  Is  atao  noted  aa  a  most  derotcd  advocw 
of  tbe  Pntastant  caiis& 

Paxtlianla.  a  annuune  of  ^  rftau  (IMsB*),  ad  aha 
of  Sera  (Juno). 

.  PaithenltiS.  an  -Eastera  prelate,  fiowisbed  ■  tht 
second  half  of  the  17th  century.  He  waa  snecflMrt* 
Cyrill  Lucar  (q.  v.)  in  tbe  patriarchate  of  CcfMOBii- 
nople.  Parthentus  was  a  man  of  unusual  meotsl  pw- 
era,  and  in  his  posilioa  held  remarkable  swi^.  >m 
only  in  the  East,  but  also  in  RuMta  bis  iirihccf  m 
felL  Oppoaed  to  all  refonnatoiy  inroada,  be  &eed  ibe 
Cbureh  fimn  Calnniatiedoetrinal  tHMl(ikeBea,aawtBss 
evuything  that  betrayed  the  infloom  of  PMtsMt 
ideas.  He  waa  alao  the  principal  promoler  of  the  Qp- 
ioiotot  itfioyoyia,  which  the  Kna^an  orthodox  metni- 
politan  Peter  Ifogilas  (q.  v.)  prepared,  and  which  ia 
the  synod  at  Jerusalem  in  1672  was  adopted  as  ilw 
principal  oonfessioD  tbe  whole  Greek  Chwrh.  Par- 
tbenittS  died  veiy  near  the  doae  ef  the  17Ui  acatarr. 
See  Neale,  gin  ^tke  Ealerm  Chmrdt  (pattiaiib^f  tf 
Coratantinuple). 

Parthtooo  ia  tbe  temple  whleh  the  Greeks  def- 
eated at  AtbeoB  to  ICnerra  (q.  v.).  It  b  ooe  ef  ikt 
most  celrtnated  of  tbe  Greek  temple^  and  is  mmAt 
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uchitecturfc  Many  of  the  Kalptures  hare  been  re- 
moved from  the  Parthenon  in  modem  dmes,  and  the 
different  capitab  of  Bnrope  highly  prize  the  seoured 
relics  from  this  historic  ptaoe.   See  Athxri. 

PartMnos  (Or.  a  virgm),  a  aonuuDe  of  Atkme 
(UlDnva)  at  Atbau,  wbate  the  Futhaom  ms  dedi- 
cated to  bei; 

Parthia.   See  Pabthiak, 

Par'thlan  (Ila^oc)*  Paithiam  an  spoken  of  in 
Acts  U,9  aa  being  with  their  neighbors,  the  Hedes  and 
ElamitiH^  present  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. The  persons  referred  to  were  Jews  who  had  set^ 
tied  in  Parthia  (JlapSia  in  Ptolemy,  Uap&vaia  in 
Strabo  and  Arrian),  and  the  passage  shows  how  widely 
spread  were  memben  of  the  Hebrew  fiunUy  in  the  first 
oentory  of  onr  mn.  See  Diaspora.  Tbe  term  orig- 
inally referred  to  a  small  mountaiaons  district  lying  to 
the  mnth-eaat  of  Media.  Afterwards  it  came  to  be  ap- 
[dted  to  the  great  Parthian  kingdom  into  which  tMs 
province  expanded.  To  the  history  d  the  Parthians 
there  seems  to  be  bat  one  allusion  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  in  Daniel  (Dan.  xi,  44;  comp.  Tacit.  Sitt, 
T,  8)  to  the  campaigns  of  Antiochtu  Efapbanes. 

Parthia  Proper  was  the  re^on  stretching  along  the 
soathem  flank  of  the  moantains  which  separate  tbe 
great  Peirian  desert  from  tbe  desert  of  Eharesm.  It 
lay  south  of  Hyrcania,  east  of  Media,  and  nonh  of  Se- 
gartia.  The  country  was  pleasant,  and  fairly  fertile, 
watered  by  a  number  of  small  streams  dowing  from  tbe 
mountains,  and  absorbed  after  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
contse  by  tlM  aanda.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Atat  <a 
*'akirt,"  and  b  still  a  Tslnable  part  of  Persia,  though 
sc^tporting  only  a  scanty  population.  In  andent  times 
it  seems  to  have  been  densely  peopled;  and  the  nuns 
of  many  large  and  sppsrently  handsome  d lies  attest  its 
former  prosperity  (see  Eraser,  Khonutan,  p.  245), 

The  ancient  Parthians  are  called  a  "Scythic"  race 
(Strabo,  xi,  9,  §  2;  Jusdn,  xli,  1-4;  Arrian,  Fr.  I),  and 
probably  belonged  to  the  great  Turanian  family.  Tsri- 
ons  atoriea  are  told  of  tlirir  origin.  Moses  of  Ghorene 
calls  then  the  deeoendanta  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 
(//uf.  A  rmen.  ii,  66) ;  while  John  of  Malala  relates  that 
they  were  Scythians  whom  the  Egypdan  king  Sesoe- 
trie  brought  with  him  on  his  return  from  Scythia,  and 
settled  in  a  region  of  Persia  (^ffist.  Univ.  p.  26;  comp. 
Arrian,  L  c},  Beally  nothing  is  known  of  them  till 
tboat  Um  tune  cf  Darius  Hystas|Ha,  when  they  are 
found  in  tbe  district  which  eo  long  retained  their  name, . 
and  appear  as  fkithful  subjects  of  the  Peruan  monarcha. 
We  may  fairly  presume  that  they  were  added  to  the 
empire  by  Cyrus,  about  B.C  560;  for  that  monarch 
seems  to  have  be^  the  conqueror  of  all  the  north-east- 
ern provinces.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them  as  being  con- 
tained in  the  16th  satrapy  of  Darius,  where  they  were 
joined  with  ttte  Chwasmians,  the  Sogdiana,  and  the 
Aryans,  or  people  of  Herat  (HenxL  ii^  96).  He  also 
states  that  tbey  served  in  the  army  which  Xerxes  led 
into  Greene,  under  the  aaioe  leader  aa  the  Cborasmiana 
(vii,  66).    Tbey  oirried  bows  and  airowi  and  slurt 


Parthian  Horsemen,  (ftorn  the  TrfampbalArehorSep. 
timioi  Ssnn^  BoneJ 


^>eais,  bat  were  not  at  that  time  held  in  mnch  repute 
as  soldiers.  In  tbe  tinal  struggle  between  the  Greeks 
and  Peinansth^  remained  faithful  to  tbe  latter,  serving 
at  Aibela  (Aninn,  Eagh  Ales.  iU,  S),  bat  oftring  only  a 
weak  rasiataiMe  to  Alezanda  when,  no  faia  way  to  Bao> 
trin,  be  entered  thdr  country  (ib.  25).  In  the  diviska 
of  Alexander's  dominions  they  fell  to  the  abate  of  Eu- 
menes,  and  Parthia  for  some  time  was  counted  among 
tbe  territories  vf  Ulie  Seleudda.  About  RC  256,  how- 
ever, tbey  ventured  upon  a  revolt,  and  under  Arsaccs 
(whom  Strabo  calls  "a  king  of  the  Daha^"  bat  who  was 
more  probably  a  native  leader)  th^  anuoeeded  in  es- 
tablishing their  independence.  This  was  the  be^- 
ning  of  the  great  Parthian  empire,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  riung  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Persian,  and  as 
taking  its  place  during  the  centuries  when  the  Itoman 
power  was  at  its  height.  During  tbe  Syro-Macedonian 
period  tbe  Parthian  and  Jewish  history  kept  apart  in 
aqiarate  spheres,  but  under  tbe  Roaums  tbe  Parthians 
defended  the  par^  of  Anligonns  against  Uyrcanua,  and 
even  took  and  plundersd  Jerusalem  (Joaephu^  Ant,  zir, 
18,8;  H'ar,i,18). 

Parthia,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  would 
designate  this  empire,  which  extended  from  India  to 
tbe  Tigris,  and  Irom  the  Chmasmian  desert  to  tbe  shores 
(tf  tbe  Southern  Ocean.  Hence  the  |Hominent  positlai 
of  the  name  Parthians  in  tbe  list  <rf'  thoae  present  at 
Pentecost.  Parthia  waa  a  power  almost  rivalUng  Rome 
— the  only  existing  power  which  bad  tried  its  strength 
against  Rome  and  not  been  worsted  in  the  encounter. 
By  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  Cnusos  near  CarrtuB 
(the  scriptural  Harran)  tbe  Parthians  acquired  that 
character  for  military  prowess  which  ^tachiea  to  them 
in  the  beet  writers  of  the  Roman  classical  period  (see 
Horace,  OdlU,  IS;  «a&  ii,  1, 15;  TugO,  Gmgivi,Bli 
Ovid,  ^rt  iliN.i,SI)E^  etc,).  Their  armies  were  com- 
posed of  douds  <k  horsemen,  who  were  all  riders  of  ex- 
traordinary expertnees;  their  chief  weapon  waa  the 
bow.  They  shot  their  arrows  with  wonderful  predsion 
while  their  horses  were  in  full  career,  and  were  pro- 
verbially remarkable  for  the  injury  they  inflicted  with 
these  weapons  on  an  enemy  who  attempted  to  follow 
them  in  thdr  flight.  The  government  ci  Parthia  was 
monarchical;  bat  as  there  was  do  settled  and  recog- 
nised line  of  Bucceasion,  rival  aspirants  were  constantly 
presenting  themselves,  which  weakened  tbe  country 
with  intonal  broils,  especially  aa  the  Romans  saw  it  to 
be  their  interest  to  foster  dissensions  and  eoooorage  ri- 
valrie&  From  tbe  time  of  Ciaaaus  to  that  of  Tr^sn 
they  were  an  oiemy  whom  Rome  eepedaUy  dreaded, 
and  whose  ravages  she  was  content  to  repel  witbont 
revenging,  Tbe  warlike  successor  of  Nerva  bad  the 
boldnesB  to  attack  them ;  and  his  expedition,  which  was 
well  conceived  and  vigorously  conducted,  deprived  them 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  their  territories.  In  the 
next  reign,  that  of  Hadrian,  the  Parthians  recovered 
these  lones;  but  thdr  militaiy  strength  was  now  npon 
tbe  dedine,  and  in  A.D.  2*^  tbe  last  (rf*  tbe  Arsadda 
waa  forced  to  yield  his  kingdom  to  the  revolted  Pu^ 
sians,  who,  oodw  Artax«rxcs^  aoo  of  Hassan,  soooeeded 
in  re-establishing  thdr  empire.  The  Parthian  d(»niD- 
ion  thus  lasted  for  nearly  five  coituries,  commendilg  in 
the  third  century  before,  and  terminating  in  the  tiiird 
century  after,  our  ten. 

It  haa  already  been  stated  that  the  Farthiana  were 
a  Turanian  raoe.  Thdr  snooess  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  subversion  of  a  tdembly  advuieed  civil^ation 
a  comparative  barbarism — the  substitution  of  Tartar 
coarseness  for  Aryan  polish  and  refinement  They  aim- 
ed indeed  at  ad<^ting  tbe  art  and  dvilization  of  those 
whom  they  conquered,  but  their  imitation  was  a  poor 
travesty,  and  there  is  something  ludicrously  grotesque 
in  most  of  their  more  ambitious  efforts.  At  tbe  same 
time  they  occaaumally  exhibit  a  certain  amount  of  skill 
and  taste,  more  eapedally  where  they  followed  Greek 
models.  Their  arobitectnre  was  better  than  itbeir 
ioiilpbii*.  ThabmouimoagR^BM^^bRdUi^l^D- 
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dear  of  effect  which  atrikes  every  trsveller ;  and  the 
ParthUo  constructions  at  Akkerkuf,  El  Hammam,  etc^ 
are  among  the  motit  remarkable  of  Oriental  remains. 
Nor  was  f^randeur  of  general  effect  the  only  merit  of 
their  buildings.  There  is  sometimes  a  beauty  and  del- 
icacy ill  their  ornamentation  which  is  almost  worthy 
the  Greeks.  For  specimens  of  Parthian  sculpture  and 
architecture,8ee  SirRE.  Porter,  TVatw^  vol  i,  plates  19- 
24;  voLii,pUtee62-66aod82,etc  For  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  nation,  see  Heeren,  Matatal  of  Amc  Hid.  p. 
229-806,  Eng.  transL ;  Smith,  Did.  of  Greek  atid  Roman 
Geoff.  B.  v.;  and  espetually  Rawlinson's  Sixth  Oriented 
Monarchji — Parthia  (Lond.  1871),  on  whose  article  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible  the  above  is  chiefly  founded. 
The  geography  of  Parthia  may  be  studied,  besides  the 
ancient  authorities,  in  Cellar,  kotit.  ii,  700 ;  Maimert,  v, 
103;  Forbiger,  Handb.  ii,  546  sq.  See  also  Amer.  Ch. 
Rev.  Oct.  1878,  ait.  iii;  BibUoAeea  Baeea^  April,  1874, 
artviii. 
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Partlclpatioii,  the  act  of  gharing  Jotntfy  with 
others  in  any  object  or  benefit.  "Participation"  is 
what  is  meant  by  "communion,"  when  a[^ed  by  the 
apostle  to  body  and  Uood  <^  Chiiat  sacratitentally 
received.  The  "commamon"  ia  **od  the  part  of  the 
tvcetMrx^thatoi^naDce;  (he  Greek  word  which  is  so 
rendered  (fctnvwia')  not  signifying  eommmicaiion,  as 
from  the  priest,  of  any  benefit  of  which  he  is  the  dis- 
penser, but  the  partaking  togdher,  the  joint  enjoyment, 
<rf'  the  aptritual  benefits  of  which  Christ,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  himself  has  called  na  to  be  partners."  See 
Communion. 

Paitlcalar  BapUsts.   See  Baptibtb. 

Partloalar  R«demptlotL   See  RKDmn-noH. 

PartioiilariBts,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  Cal- 
tinutM  (q.  v.),  at  least  snch  as  hold  the  doctrine  of  par- 
ticular redemption  and  a  limited  abmement  See 
Gkacr. 

Faitlngtoil,  John,  ILA,  an  En^iah  divine,  waa 
a  naUve  Scotland.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not 
known  to  us.  In  1732  he  became  minister  of  a  dissent- 
ing congr^ation  at  Hampstead.  He  also  preached  at 
Founders'  Hall,  London,  in  1788.  He  died  in  1749. 
Partington  published  a  Sermon  (Jas.  i,  17)  ok  the  right 
Tmprovemaa  of  the  GiJU  of  GocCt  Bomty  (Lond.  1788, 
8vo). 

Partington,  Joslah,  a  Preebyterian  minister, 
was  bora  in  Manchester,  England,  Dee.  26, 1801.  He 
was  educated  privately,  and  atodied  theology  under  the 
eaie  of  a  minister.  In  18S2  be  immigrated  to  the  United 
States,  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  Niagara  Fiesby- 
terv,  and  preached  succesnvely  for  the  chnrchea  of 
KnowksviUe  and  Byron,  N.  Y.;  Pelham,  C.W.;  and  in 
Youngstown,  N.  1'.,  where  be  died,  Feb.  1^  186^  Mr. 
Partingun  was  a  man  of  sterling  [Aety  and  eameat  aeal 
fiir  the  Master.  He  posseascd  apedal  oomaaand  of  lan- 
guage, good  reasoning  powers,  and  strong  concentrs- 
tion.  He  died  with  Ua  amor  on,  and  in  the  full  tri- 
umph of  fkith  in  Jesus.  See  Wilson,  PreA,  HieL  A  tmor 
»«Vl867,p.317.  (J.I-S.) 

Partitton,  Middle  Wall  o*  (fuforetx**'  roC 


fpay/tev),  an  expreanon  oaed  hy  Paul  to  deaignaU  tk 
Hoaaic  law  as  the  dividing  line  between  Jewe  tmd  Gcs- 
tilee  (Epb.  ii.  14).  Commcntaton  an  sot  ttualr 
agreed  as  to  the  qiceial  point  «f  the  eoMpanaaa,  whcib- 
er  to  the  or  ■■ered  ftnee  of  atoao  pUlan  eieclad  is 
the  Temple  to  warn  <rff  aU  non-Jews  (Jgeeptan^  ipan 
XiSivov  tfnfoKrov,  Ami.  xr,  11,  Jt),  cr  the  ioDer  nil 
of  the  Most  Holy  Flaee  (1  Kings  vi,  11,  ISS,  "beaade 
a  partitiMi'Oi  which  waa  rent  at  the  cnw^iztei  (UmL 
xxvii,  51  \  cmnp.  Heb.  x,  SO).    See  Templs. 

Paitlidge  (Heb.  ior£,  K^*p,  ao  named  fiom  in 
(xdling,  1  Sam,  zxvi,  20,  Sept.  WKroxipai,  Tnlg.  fcr- 
dkc;  Jer.  xvii,  11,  Sept  wf^i£,  Tulg.  jMTvltr),  a  biid 
mentioned  in  Scripture  only  in  the  two  pasaagcs  re- 
ferred to  above.  Bochart  would  nnderstand  by  it  die 
tmpe  {Hieroz.  ii,  652  sq.),  on  the  ground  of  the  aiBulir> 
ity  of  the  word  kori  to  the  supposed  Arabic  kmria;  Ut 
the  argument  rests  on  a  very  doubtful  bans,  and,  U- 
sidea,  the  snipe  does  not  seem  from  the  context  ta  be 
the  bird  intended  (see  Faber  on  Harmer,  Mserw.  i,  3W 
sq.).  Faber  himself  undentanda  the  ame  bird,  calkd 
in  Arabic  iofla  or  batka  (aee  TTaaanlniilal.  TVmtU,  p 
381  sq. ;  SchOder,  Spec  Hierot,  ii,  81),  which,  bowem. 
is  really  a  quail  (see  Oedmann,  SammL  ii,  M  aq.,  vho, 
in  ii,  67,  identifies  the  karia  of  Arabic  writefs  with  tbe 
Mvopt  apiatler,  or  bee.«ater}.  For  tbe  focmer  tbt^ 
ries  on  the  meaning  of  the  word,  see  BoaennBlW.  ad 
Bochart,  ii,  786;  Oesoiuia^  7:itssatr.  ISR  sq.— Wi- 
ner, ii,  806. 

The  rodt-partridge  is  atrmig  on  tbe  wing;  and  fl«t 
of  fooL  It  is  wild  and  shy,  sagacioaa  in  availing  itietf 
of  whatever  facilities  for  concealment  may  be  aSbrM 
by  the  district  in  which  it  happens  to  be.  Tbe  &etk  is 
used  as  food  by  the  Arabs,  though  it  is  dry,  and  far  is- 
ferior  in  flavor  to  that  of  onr  qtedcai  Ito  powen  aod 
craft  make  its  puisuit  an  exciting  sport,  and  benee  it  it 
hunted  with  avidity.  Dr.  Shaw  (TVnreti^  p.  2K>  de- 
scribes tbe  mode  of  hunting  the  partridge  tfaos:  "The 
Arabs  have  another,  though  a  more  latiorioaa  method 
of  catching  these  birds ;  for,  observing  that  they  becoDt 
languid  and  fatigued  after  tbey  have  been  baacQy  pat 
up  twice  or  thrice,  they  immediately  run  in  upon  tbm. 
and  knock  them  down  with  their  zerwaUys,  or  hbaiff 
eona,aBweahouldeaUtbeoi."  On  this  Batmer  (Mam; 
ii,  76)  comments  as  followa:  "It  was  precisely  in  this 
manner  that  Saul  hunted  David,  coming  basdly  ^mo 
him,  and  putting  him  up  from  time  to  time,  in  hopo 
that  be  should  at  length,  by  frequent  repetitions  of  it. 
be  able  to  destroy  him."  Egmont  and  Heymen  {ii,  4$) 
give  ao  account  of  the  manner  of  taking  snipes  in  the 
Holy  Land,  very  much  like  tbe  Arab  way  of  catchisg 
par^dgea.  They  si^  that  if  the  company  be  owaer- 
ous,  tb^  may  be  hunted  on  bors^MKk,  as  they  arc  tbra 
nevor  aoffered  to  rest  till  they  are  bo  tired  that  yoa 
almost  take  tbem  in  your  hand.  But  snipes  delight  in 
watery  placea.  David,  therefore,  being  in  dry  deserts, 
might  rather  mention  tbe  partridge  (Fairfaan^ 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  marginal  reading  that  the  pa^ 
sage  in  Jeremiah  may  bear  the  following  intcfprelaciae: 
As  the  koi-£  "gathereth  young  which  she  bath  m 
brought  fiirtb."  Tbis  lendecing  fa  anppeaced  }jf  tta 
Sept.  and  Yolg.,  and  is  that  wUdi  Muncr  {C«mamL. 
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M  Jer.  L  c),  RoBenmUlkr  (Sch.  m  Jer.  L  c),  0««eDiiu 
{Thetaur.  a.  v.),  and  scholuB  generally  sdopL  In  order 
to  meet  tbe  reqairaiMntB  of  Hum  Utter  interpnuUon,  it 
has  beeo  ■awrted  (bat  the  pntridge  ia  io  tiw  habit  at 
•tulii^  Che  eggs  fram  tin  neala  of  its  oongeiten  and  of 
ntdng  npon  them,  and  that  when  the  young  ara  hatched 
they  fonakfl  their  fatoe-paient;  hence,  it  ia  sud,  tbe 
meaning  of  the  simile :  tbe  man  who  baa  become  rioh 
by  disboiteet  means  losee  his  riches,  u  the  fictitions 
partridge  her  stolen  biood  (see  Jerome  n  Jerem.  L  c.). 
It  ia  perhaps  clnoit  aeedleae  to  remaric  that  this  is  a 
mere  fMe,  in  which,  however,  tbe  andoik  Orientals 
miy  hare  believed.  Thvn  u  a  passage  in  the  Arabian 
natundiat  Damir,  quoted  by  Bocbait  (Hierot.  ii,  6S8X 
which  shows  tliat  in  bis  lime  this  opinion  was  held 
with  r^ard  to  some  kind  of  partridge.  The  explana- 
tton  of  tbe  remlering  of  tbe  text  of  tbe  A.  V.  is  obviously 
as  fullows.  Partriiiges  were  often  "  booted"  in  audent 
times  as  they  are  at  present  either  by  hawking,  or  by 
being  driven  from  pUoe  to  place  liU  they  baconw  tir- 
Ugued,  when  they  are  easily  captured  or  killed  ia  the 
manner  above  described.  Thus  nesta  were  no  donbt 
oonstantly  disturbed,  and  many  destroyed :  as,  therefore, 
ia  a  partridge  which  is  driven  from  her  eggs,  so  is  he  that 
enricbeth  himself  by  unjust  means — "he  sball  leave  them 
in  the  midst  of  bis  days."  The  expression  in  Ecclus.  xi, 
30,  "  like  as  a  partridge  taken  (and  kept)  in  a  cage," 
clearly  refers,  as  Shaw  (Travdt,  L  c.)  has  observed,  to 
"a  deooy  partridge,"  and  the  Greek  vtplif  ^fitvrrjc 
should  hjave  been  so  translated,  as  is  evident  both  from 
tbe  context  and  tbe  Greek  words;  oomp.  Aristot  ffitt, 
Amm,  ix,  9,  §  8  and  4.  Tbe  **  buntuig  this  bird  upon 
the  mountaius"  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  20)  entirely  agrees  witb 
the  habits  of  tbe  Greek  partridge  {Caccabu  laxcUUit) 
and  the  desert  pwtridge(^mi)K9>en&2/fesn)'  Tbespe- 
cifle  name  of  the  fiMiner  ia  partly  intUcative  of  tbe  local- 
ities it  freqoents,  til  rooky  and  hilly  ground  covered 
with  brushwood.  Oar  common  partridge  {Perdix  cine- 
rta),  as  well  as  the  Barbary  (^C.petrwa)  and  red-leg 
(_C,  rufvCfj  do  not  occur  in  PaleBtiae  (Sinttb). 

lAte  commentators  state  that  there  are  four  species 
of  the  tetrao  (grouse)  of  Liunaaus  abundant  in  PalesUne ; 
the  franoolin  (T./roMolimt),  the  kati«  (7.  akhatajf 
the  red-legged  or  Barbary  partridge  (T.petrouu),  and 
the  Greek  partridge  (r.  uixatiH»).  In  this  now  obso- 
lete rlamiBraHnn  there  are  included  not  lees  than  three 
genera,  according  to  the  more  correct  systems  of  recent 
writers,  and  not  one  strictly  a  gronae  occurs  in  tbe  num- 
ba,  thoagb  the  real  T,  nrogaUua,  or  cock  of  the  woods, 
is  reported  as  frequenting  Asia  Minor  in  winter,  and  in 
that  caae  ia  probably  no  stranger  in  Libanus.  There  is, 
however,  the  genus  Pieroda,  of  which  tbe  P.  alehaia 
is  tbe  kaita  (ffonffO,  eato),  and  pin>tailed  grouse  of  aa- 
tfaors,  a  species  very  common  in  Palestine,  and  iunn- 
merable  in  Arabia;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one,  for  the 
sand-grouse  of  I^atbsm  {P.  araiariiu)  occurs  in  France, 
Spain,  Barbary,  Arabia,  Peiria,  and  on  the  nortb  side 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  all  round  Palestioe.  P.  A  rab- 
iau,  ^nd  {oobably  P.  txiMu,  or  the  AraUan  and  singed 
gangas,  ooeur  equally  in  the  open  districts  cS  tbe  south, 
peofrfinfr  the  desert  along  with  the  ostrich.  AO  are  dis* 
tii^uished  from  other  genera  of  Teiraonida  by  thdr 
long  and  powerful  wings,  enaUing  them  to  reach  water, 
which  they  delight  to  drink  in  abundance ;  and  by  this 
propensity  they  irften  indicate  to  the  tbiis^  caravan  in 
what  ^rect»m  to  And  reUcf.  They  feed  more  on  in- 
sects^ lam^  and  worme  than  on  seeds,  and,  none  of  the 
species  having  a  perfect  bind  toe  that  reaches  the 
ground,  they  run  fast:  theae  characteristics  are  of  some 
imponanoe  in  determining  whether  they  were  held  to 
be  really  clean  birds,  and  consequently  could  be  the 
wfaff  of  the  Israelites,  which  our  veruons  bsve  rendered 
"quaiL"  See  Qcah.  The  francolin  fbrnu  a  second 
g«uia,  of  wluch  F.  vtUgaru,  or  the  common  trec-psr- 
tridge,  is  the  Syrian  species  best  known,  thoogh  most 
Kkely  not  the  only  one  of  that  country.  It  is  larger 
than  the  gangai  the  mala  k  alwa^  provided  with  one 


pair  of  spurs  (Aougfa  others  of  the  genus  have  two), 
and  has  the  tail  longer  than  true  partridges.  This  spe- 
cies is  valued  tot  the  table,  is  of  handsome  plumage, 
and  common  ftwn  S^ia  and  Kranee,  oo  both  wdes  of 
the  Ifediterranean,  eastward  to  Bengal  The  partridge 
is  a  third  genus,  reckoning  in  Syria  tbe  two  species  be- 
fore named,  both  red-legged  and  furnished  with  orange 
and  black  crescents  on  tbe  rides;  but  tbe  other  mark- 
ings differ,  and  tbe  Barbary  species  is  smaller  than  tbe 
Greek.  They  are  inferior  in  delicacy  to  the  common 
partridge,  and  it  is  probable  that  Per£z  n^ftl  and  the 
Caspian  partridge,  both  resembling  the  former  in  many 
particulars,  are  no  strangers  in  Syria.  The  expostul^ 
tion  of  David  with  Saul,  where  he  says,  "Tbe  king  of 
Israel  ia  come  out  to  seek  a  flea,  as  when  one  doth  bunt 
a  partridge  on  tbe  mouutains,"  ia  perfectly  natural ;  for 
tbe  red-legged  partridges  are  partial  to  upland  brush- 
wood, which  is  not  an  uncommon  character  of  the  hills 
and  mouutains  of  Palestine;  and  tbe  kore  sitting  on  her 
vggfi  and  not  hatching  them  (Jer.  xrii,  11)  allndea  to 
the  Uabilily  of  the  nest  being  trodden  under  foot,  or 
robbed  by  carnivorous  animals,  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  and  interesting  msnceuvres  of  the  parent  birds  to 
save  it  or  tbe  brood;  for  this  genus  is  room^amous, 
nestles  on  the  ground,  and  both  male  and  female  rit  and 
anxiously  watch  over  the  safety  of  their  yoong.  This 
explanation  renders  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to  exploded 
notions  drawn  from  the  ancienta  Little  regard  is  paid 
to  ^lecidc  and  generic  identity  by  the  rabbiuical  and 
Arabian  writers.  The  name  Kjlp,  kori,  is,  we  think, 
derived  from  tbe  voice  of  a  bird,  and  mvn  than  one  spe- 
cies of  bustard  is  thefel^  indicated  in  varioos  tongnea 
to  the  extremity  of  Afliea  and  of  bidia;  among  which 
Otit  eoTji  and  0^  Arahi  are  so  called  at  this  day,  al* 
though  the  flrst  mentioned  rerides  on  the  plains  of 
Western  India,  the  second  in  Arabia.  Both  these,  bow- 
ever,  iq>pear  to  be  the  same  speciea.  "Cory"  is  like> 
wise  applied  in  Caffraria  to  a  bustard,  which  from  an 
indigenons  word  has  been  converted  by  tbe  Dutch  into 
kaorkaan.  Notwithstanding  the  pretended  etymolt^ 
of  the  word,  by  which  it  is  made  to  indicate  a  long 
beak,  none  cdTtbe  genns,  not  even  Otia  Dahami  (a  large 
bird  of  Northern  Africa),  has  it  long,  it  being,  in  fact, 
middle-sized  in  alL  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the 
type  of  the  name  belongs  to  Otit,  and  it  might  be  main- 
uined  that  spedes  of  that  genus  were  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  by  their  name  kar4,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  birds  bearing  this  name  were  hunted  by  the  He- 
twews,  which  could  not  well  have  been  tbe  case  had 
they  not  Included  other  genera;  for  bustards,  being 
without  a  hind  toe,  were  omiridered  undean,  while  )mv- 
tridges,  having  it,  were  clean.  Tbe  ganga,  or  katta, 
being  provided  witb  a  small,  incomplete  one,  may 
have  offered  an  instance  where  the  Judgment  of  the 
priesthood  must  have  decided  (Kitto).  See  Umclbah 
(Birds). 

Tbe  following  acoonnt  trf"  tbe  bird  denoted  tbe 
Hdi.  kori,  taken  from  Tristram's  ffiA  Jt^.^the£i- 
Uf, a. Tn  is  probably  the  most  correct:  "The commonest 
partridge  of  the  Holy  Land  is  the  Greek  partridge 
{CaaxMi  taxatUit),  a  bird  somewhat  resembling  our 
red-legged  partridge  in  plumage,  witb  tbe  richly  barred 
feathers  on  tbe  flanks,  and  deep-red  legs  and  bill,  but 
much  la^w,  approaching  the  pheasant  in  size,  and  very 
distinct  in  habits  ftom  our  gray  partridfce.  In  every 
part  of  tbe  hill  country,  whether  wooded  or  hare,  it 
abounds,  and  its  ringing  call-note  in  early  morning 
echoes  from  diff  to  cliff  alike  amid  the  barrenneas  of 
the  bills  of  Jndm  and  in  the  glens  of  the  forest  of 
CarmeL  The  male  birds  will  stand  erect  on  some 
boulder,  sending  their  cheery  challenge  to  some  rival 
across  the  wady,  till,  the  moment  they  perceive  thenn 
selves  detected,  they  drop  down  from  tbeir  throne  and 
scud  up  the  hill  fketer  than  any  dog,  screening  them- 
•dvea  fbwn  right  by  any  projecting  nek  as  they  run. 
Theeonyaiaaotuinn  aie[9i9igiiliiEeVJ>iil)<@^ 
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Qnelc  Partridge  (CoccuJn*  ^lastatUU). 


not  pock  very  much  in  mnter,  probably  from  the  ne- 
cessity ordispening  tbenuelves  to  obtain  food.  In  the 
wilder  part*  <rf'  Ualitee  the  Greek  partridge  is  eapeeially 
abundant.  The  Syrian  Inrd  ia,  I  am  indiiied  to 
lieve,a  diadnct  variety  from  any  other.  In  coloration 
it  .clawly  reaembles  the  Indian  Chukor  partridge,  but  it 
ia  much  larger,  exceeding  even  the  specimens  from  con- 
tinental (ireeoe  in  sixe,  and  tt  has  a  deeper  black  gorget 
than  the  bird  from  other  countries.  Whether  it  be  a 
species  or  Tsriety,  the  Syrian  bird  is  tuidoubtedly  the 
largest  and  the  finest  of  all  the  true  partridges.  The 
Greek  partridge  inhatrits  a  wide  range  from  east  to 
w«t,  extending  from  tialioa,  in  the  west  of  Spain, 
through  the  Pyimnt  and  Alps  to  Greece,  Ana  Minor, 
Perna,  and  Northern  India— at  least,  the  species  of  all 
these  countries  an  very  closely  allied. 

**  The  true  partridge  of  the  wihlemeas  is  another  and 
very  difliernit  bird  {Awtmoperdbi  Bejft),  decidedly  imaU- 


Desert  Partridge  {Avmeptrtitm  Heyt^ 


er  than  the  commm  English  partridge,  and  a  bird  of 
most  ddicale  pencilling  in  ita  plumage.  The  ImU  and 
legs  are  a  rich  «wige  ixAor,  dte  back  On^  Diotiled,  a 
bright  white  spot  behind  the  ^and  the  flanks  striped 
with  pnrple  and  red-brown.  It  is  pecoliar,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  Arabia  Petrna,  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
its  wadiee,  and  to  the  eastern  strip  of  the  wilderness  of 
Jndsa,  where  it  sapplants  in  some  degree  the  larger 
species,  though  both  are  found  m  the  same  localities. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cave  of  AdoMam  it  is  very 
plentiful,  and  it  often  lays  ita  beantifnl  cream -colored 
eggs  in  holes  in  caves,  as  well  as  under  the  shelter  of 
crevices  of  rocks.  It  runs  with  wonderful  agility  up 
and  down  the  cliflh,  and  its  call-note  is  like  that  of  the 
other  partridge. 

"  In  the  rich  lowland  plains,  as  of  Oennesaret,  Acre, 
and  Phooieia,  the  place  of  tlie  partridge  is  taken  by 
the  fkvneolin,  a  Urd  of  the  same  family,  well  known  in 
India  as  the  black  partridge,  and  formerly  found  in 
Southern  Europe  as  far  as  Spain,  bat  now  quite  extinct 
OQ  the  Gootinent.  The  fliowJin  {Fnmaaimiu  vutgeerU) 


is  as  large  and  heavy  aa  die  led  groose,  ooneealhig  !>■ 
self  in  the  dense  hcrtiage  aad  gmriag  ean  of  noAf  ' 
plains,  where  ita  BngnUf  oaU  can  be  beard,  as  «  Gm-  ' 
nesaiet,  rewnndiwg  at  daybreak  fion  vnxj  part  of  th 
pUun,  while  not  a  bird  can  be  seen.  It  is  dotingnM 
from  the  kcyd,  at  partridge,  by  the  Araba,  but  «m 
doubtteas  induded  under  kori.  by  the  Hebrews.  The 
male  Urd  is  very  beautiful,  with  deep  black  bratt, 
Hanks  black  with  large  white  spots,  and  a  tick  chMiM 
collar  fringed  with  black  and  white  ■poia 


Syrian  "BlaA  PartridgaP'  (AwmsUnm  ViOimm. 

"^tb  the  partridges  my  also  be  IndBJed  the 
grouse  {PUrodafy,  of  which  several  specaca  oeom  '» 
great  ahundaooe  in  the  more  arid  parts  of  the  eoaatrr. 
Some  have  suppooed  the  sand-grouse  to  have  bees  the 
'  quail'  of  the  Israelite  in  the  wilderseaa — both,  as  it 
appears,  needless  conjectofcs.  The  Mmd-groaae  mnc- 
o^uaed  by  very  distiiict  names  by  the  Orientals.  Tkr 
ace  a  pecoliar  group  <tf  game  Imdi^  in  mamt  reqiaets^ 
iwoaching  the  (rigems,  and  InhaUt  the  andy  icgitBi 
of  Africa  and  Asia  in  myriads.  Two  qteoes  aie  kmsi 
BO  far  north  as  Spain,  and  in  the  '  I^ndea*  in  the  sMb 
of  France.  One  of  these  (Ptendet  armariia},  the 
comtaon  sand-grouse,  the  thudn/  of  the  Ai^m,  iuh^ba 
the  wildemeae  of  Judna,  and  the  other  {P.mtariat),ttt 
pin-tailed  sand-grouse,  tbe  kola  of  d»e  Anbo^  mj  be 
seen  passing  over  tbe  barw  parts  of  the  Jcadan  vaDey 
and  the  eastern  desert  by  thousands  at  a  time.  It  n 
beautifhUy  described  by  Koasell  in  tbe  Natural  Bukry 
qf  Akppo,  more  than  a  cmtnry  ago.  Two  other  tpt- 
cies,  also  common  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  abound  in  tbe 
wilderness  of  Judea  and  near  the  Dead  Sea  {P.  «n«w 
and  P.  am^akiirit)^  both  birds  remarkable  for  tbe  dd- 
icate  markings  (rf'thdr  plumage,  but,  like  all  tiie  ipeaa 
of  tbe  genua,  of  a  general  sandy  hw^  which  adudnfek 
assists  tiMn  in  eae^ng  obMnatioa  oa  tbe  bare  rUaa' 
See  BiKD. 


Syrian  KaU  Fartridgtf '  ur  Sand-groosa  ffttnelm  AfaUi 
or  iBrtflriaig. 


PartT-apirit  is  a  eertain  limitiUka  of  Out  gmsl 
social  prindple  whkh  binds  together  tbe  homaa  ^tedes. 
It  oonnsts  in  tfie  attadimenfc  mea  are  diapeaad  to  fed 
towards  any  assodation  or  body  tbc^wy  belong  MB 
ilaelA  and  towit^,^d^ev^#gk<>r  ika  aan^ai 
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Bach,  over  and  abore  any  legud  they  may  have  for 
th«n  iodtviduaUy.  TImm  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
clearocai  of  diatinctiwi  an,  wbao  speaking  of  party - 
Bpirit,  apt  to  flonfiNiDil  togcUwr  tint  conMutiaii  itadf 
aud  th«  partioolar  otjaati  wlueh  in  any  paitienlar  oaae 
be  propoied.  Ttwn  ia  no  paity-apfant  itecMMuily 
gmamted  in  tlie  fanning  of  a  oomUoatioo  with  otheia 
for  fixed  and  d^fimUe  objects,  to  be  poraoed  by  tpec\^ 
meaiM,  and  onder  ngnktions  dutiictfy  laid  down  and 
strictly  observed;  but  tfae  party-apirit  which  is  to  be 
wboUy  removed  and  ssduloualy  shanned  in  religious 
matters  ooosisu  in  a^eiKniiindfditile  ocmformity  to  ths 
viawa  and  piacdoea  trf  aome  pally,  widnut  UnitatioD 
<^  tiiDe  or  objaets.  Tboae  who  dWp|»ave  9f  toch  ad- 
berence  to  a  reUgioos  party  found  that  disapprobattOD 
upon  the  opinim  that  it  is  setting  op  man  in  the  place 
of  God.  "  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee  wkititertoevtr  thou 
goest,"  tb^  oonsider  to  be  the  expression  of  precisely 
that  sort  of  alb^iianoe  which  ia  doe  to  God,  and  not  doe 
to  man.  Th^  remember  tiM  iijnnetion,  **  Be  not  y« 
called  Master;  for  one  ia  yoor  master,  even  Christ"— 
Edeo,  Tk«ol  Did.  %  v, 

Par'nalt  [some  Paru'ahl  (Heb.  Paru'atA,  ni"ie, 
NutiKff  [Geaen.],  or  mcmue  [FlUit];  Sept  *apfiov, 
T.  T.  tpvaaeiA  and  ^apovi),  the  fiitber  of  Jehosbapbat, 
which  latter  was  Solomon's  pnrvqror  ia  Iwaehar  (1 
KingaiT,!?).  aaclr.l01S. 

Pam'lm  (Hcb.  Parw^jfim,  a  dual  form 

from  sonM  unknown  ^"^IV;  Sept.  4apov//(),  a  region 
producing  gold  used  in  adorning  Sdomon's  Temple  (S 
CimHui^^.  There  la  veiy  strong  reason  to  oondnde 
with  Bochart  (Con.  i,  46)  that  it  is  the  same  with  Opbu: 
Castell,  however  (^Lexic.  HrptagL  ooL  8062),  idendfles  it 
with  Barbatia  on  the  Tigris,  which  is  named  by  Pliny 
{Hist.  Not,  vi,  82) ;  and  Gesenius,  seeking  the  root  of 
the  name  in  the  Sanscrit  purva,  "before,"  i.  e.  "east- 
em,"  oonclnde*  it  to  be  a  general  term,  corresponding 
to  our  Levant,  meaning  east  conntiy ;  so  that  "  gold  of 
Parvum"  means  EatUm  gold  {Tke$aur.  ii,  25 ;  so  Wil- 
ford  in  the  Aiiat,  Re»earch,  viit,  276).  Knobel  conject- 
urea  {VSlkert.p.  191)  that  it  is  an  abbreviated  form  of 
Sepharvaim,  which  stands  in  the  Syriac  version  and  the 
Targnm  of  Jonathan  for  the  Sephar  of  Gen.  x,30.  Hit^ 
zig  maintains  (on  Dan.  x,  6)  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  pari, "  hill,"  and  betokens  the  SiSvfta 
opt]  in  AnU>ia  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi,  7,  §  11). 

FaxwAtl,  one  of  the  namee  given  in  Hindd  my- 
thology to  the  eonaort  of  Siva.  She  was  woisbipped 
as  the  oniveraal  mother  and  the  principle  of  fertility. 
She  ia  also  oonadend  as  the  goddeaa  <tf  the  moon.  In 
conaaqoeooe  of  bar  remarkable  victmy  over  the  giant 
DargA  she  was  honored  as  a  heroine  with  the  name  of 
Durgtt,  and  in  this  fonn  her  annual  festival  is  moat  ex- 
tensively celebrated  in  Eastern  India.  By  the  wwship- 
fwia  of  Siva  the  parsonifled  energy  of  the  divine  nat- 
ure ia  tensed  ParvM,  Bhavthd,  or  Durgd ;  and  the 
TwitraM  aMnme  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Siva 
and  bia  bride  in  one  of  ber  many  forms,  but  moetly  as 
Una  and  Parvdti,  in  which  the  goddess  questions  the 
god  aa  to  the  mode  of  performing  various  ceremonies, 
and  the  prayers  and  inoant^ona  to  be  used  in  them. 
These  the  god  explains  at  length,  and,  under  solemn 
cantuHia  thi^  they  involve  a  great  mjrstery,  on  no  ae- 
oouDt  to  be  dividged  to  the  praftne.  See  Gardner, 
FaUk»nfAtWoM,\i,«a\  MoOT,ffiMitt AmOam  (see 
Inlax). 

Parrln,  Bonirr  J.,  an  Ei^scopal  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  DeetfieU,  N.  J.,  in  18^,  and  was  educated  for 
holy  orders  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminaiy  of  Tirglnta,  where  he  graduated  in  1847.  Af- 
ter ordinatioa  be  was  socoessively  stationed  at  Christ 
Qiarcb,  Towanda;  Trinity  Church,  Koehester;  Pitts- 
field,MassL;  LeRoy,  N.T.;  and  in  1860  went  to  Cfa«l- 
tentuuB,  Fk  In  1866  he  beeama  genaial  eecretary  of 
Uw  Brmgdiad  Sdncatioo  Sooia^     the  Ptoteataot 


Episcopal  Chnrob,  and  held  this  portion  until  his  death 
on  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  "  United  States"  on  the 
Ohio  river,  Dec  4, 1868.  He  puUished  8imdu^-KkoU 
lauMtnMim  (Hiila.  ISftl,  18mo;  vny  popular)  ^~Tk» 
BhepkeriPt  Voiee  (1«5B)  i—Uwkm  JVoto  on  lAe 
(1856-56,  2  vols.  ISmo);  (bis  is  baaed  on  an  English 
woric,  and,  like  all  publications  of  Parvin,  is  very  la^ly 
circulated.  He  also  ctmtributed  to  many  periodicals, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  children's  stories.  See  Kewton, 
Godt  Jnumtt  M  tks  Death  of  kit  People  (Phila.  1869). 

ParTla(e)  is  the  name  given  to  an  enclosed  space, 
paradite  (q.v.),  or  atrium,  or  to  the  coart  in  front  of 
a  church,  which  is  usually  surrounded  with  cloisters^ 
The  name  is  also  given  sometimes  to  a  chorcbyard. 
The  didstar^ganh  at  Cbiehester  Is  adll  called  paradise; 
and  the  tpmm  around  a  chweh  is  nsoally  termed  par- 
vise  is  France.  The  latter  term  is  often,  however,  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  room  over  the  porch  of  a  church, 
which  is  often  used  for  a  library,  as  the  residence  of  a 
chantry-priest,  or  as  a  record-room  or  school. 

The  parvise  is  a  relic  of  the  primitive  arrangement; 
the  ancient  basilicas  had  a  fore-court,  surrounded  with 
porticos,  and  containing  in  the  centre  tombs,  wella, 
fountains,  and  statues.  At  the  close  uf  the  12th  cen- 
tury the  parvise  became  open,  and  only  slightly  mark- 
ed out,  to  show  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  On  it  scaf- 
folds were  erected,  on  which  delinquent  clerlu  were  ex- 
posed, and  criminals  did  open  penance;  the  relics  were 
exhibited,  and  the  inferior  cle^y  were  ranged,  while 
their  iuperioia  occupied  the  open  galleries  above  to 
sing  the  Gloria,  At  Rheima,  and  Notre  Dame,  Parii^ 
the  parvise  was  enclosed  wltb  a  low  waQ ;  at  Amiens 
and  lisieux  the  raised  platform  exists;  and  at  Khade- 
gund's,  Poictiers,  the  coped  wall,  with  kneeling  angels, 
dogs,  and  lions,  and  its  five  entrances  remain  perfect. 
A  trace  of  the  same  plan  may  be  seen  in  front  of  Lich- 
field. At  Laach,  and  Sl  Ambrose's,  Milan,  the  parvise 
and  cloister  remain ;  and  the  fore-court  at  Pannzo,  SiH 
lemo,  Afichafl'enburg,  Sl  Clement's,  and  other  churcbeB 
at  Rome.    See  Walcott,  Sacnd  Archaohgy,  e.  v. 

Pa'Baoh  (Heb.  Paiakr,  r|^^,  cut  oj^i  SepL  *aaix 
V.  r.  #Mqxi),  the  ftiat  named  of  tbrae  sons  (riT  Japblet, 
oftbe tribe ofABber(lChnMi.TU, 88).  B.C.dr.l6M. 

PancU  or  PaB(B)agtiil,  a  Christian  heredealaeet 
which  anae  In  Lombavdy  towards  the  close  of  the  ISth 
century,  sprang  out  of  a  mixture  of  Judainn  and  Chris- 
tianity, occasioned  pertiape  by  the  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Thn  sect  held  the  absolute  obligation  of  the  Old 
Testament  upon  Christians  in  o|:q>oeition  to  the  Ma- 
mchmmt,  who  maintained  only  the  authority  of  the  New 
TestamenL  Hcoee  tbey  litcialty  practiced  the  rites 
of  the  Jewish  law,  with  the  exception  of  sacrifices, 
which  ceased  to  be  offered  at  the  destraction  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem;  consequently  they  circumcised 
their  followers,  abstuned  tmm  those  meats  of  which 
the  use  is  prohibited  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  and 
celebrated  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  They  also  revived 
the  Ebionitish  and  Arian  doctrines  on  the  sab)ect  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  maintdniqg  that  be  waa  not  equal, 
but  anbordinate  to  the  Fatiitf,  and  Indeed  merely  the 
highest  or  purest  of  the  creatures  of  God.  The  Pasagii 
were  condemned  as  heretics  by  the  Council  of  Terona  in 
A.D.  1184,  and,  under  the  name  o(  Circvmeiii,  they  are 
mentioned  also  in  the  laws  against  bereues  issued  by 
Frederick  11  in  1224.  "The  name  of  this  sect,"  says 
Neandcr, "  reminds  one  of  the  word  patgium  (passage), 
which  rignifles  a  tour,  and  was  very  commonly  em- 
ployed to  dmote  pilgrimages  to  the  East,  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  crusades.  May  not  this  word,  then,  be  re- 
garded as  an  index,  pointing  to  the  origin  of  the  sect 
as  one  that  came  from  the  flast,  intimating  that  it 
grew  out  of  an  intercourse  with  Palestine?  May  we 
not  suppose  that  from  very  amnent  times  a  party  of 
Jodnring  Christians  had  survived,  of  which  this  seat 
mint  be  an  oflUmot?  The  way  /ifwhwh  Jbo^ 
pmsed  themselves  eooMn^  mmu^^Ag  tba 
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flnt-bom  of  amtkm,  would  point  tiao  more  directly  to 
the  cuanecUui  of  tbeir  doctrine  with  some  older  Jewwb 
thetdogy  tbui  to  KUt«r  purely  Western  origin."  There 
are  also  aome  wlio  believe  the  Pasagii  to  have  been 
Jews,  who,  to  escape  penecutiuo,  aMamed  enough  of 
Christian  practices  and  doctrines  to  be  paaaed  numo- 
kated,  like  the  Cathari  (q.  v.).    (J.  U.  W.) 

Paaagl Plana.   See  PAaAoii. 

Paaoal,  Blaise,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
men ;  sublime  in  his  virtuous  life ;  eloquent  in  his  de- 
fence of  the  truth;  wonderful  in  his  vast  acqui»tioiu; 
remarkable  for  his  genius ;  one,  in  short,  associated  with 
all  that  is  splendid  in  the  highest  order  of  talent,  and 
all  that  is  bright  and  pure  in  the  practice  of  holineea. 
Boyle  cha(act«riiea  him  as  **  one  of  the  sablmwBt  spirits 
intbeworld."  Locke  ealla  blm  the  "iHodigy  of  poets;" 
and  why  should  be  not  be  called  a  prodigy?  It  is  oer- 
tainly  not  a  very  common  tbing  to  meet  in  the  same 
mind  in  perfect  harmony,  as  we  see  in  Pascal's,  the 
reasoning  powers  of  a  great  mathematician  and  the 
imagination  of  a  great  poet — the  genial  wartn-bearted- 
neas  of  a  philanthropist  and  the  playflil  satire  of  a  co- 
median— the  condensed  energy  of  an  orator  and  the 
profound  and  consdentioaa  deliberations  of  a  pbilos- 
o[dier;  or  to  And  the  canvas  on  which  were  wrought 
out  these  prodigies  of  genius  ever  aglow  with  the  well- 
ordered  contrasts,  the  graceful  variety,  and  the  rich  col- 
oring of  a  painter  of  human  life  and  manners.  Blaise 
Pascal  was  bom  June  19,  1628,  at  Clermont,  in  Au- 
vergne.  His  family  was  one  of  eoosiderable  influence 
in  the  province,  several  of  his  ancestors  having  held 
high  offices  in  the  government  of  France;  and  his  fa- 
ther was  at  the  time  president  of  the  Court  of  Aids  in 
Auvergne.  Blaise  evinced  in  his  early  childhood  an 
inquisitiveness  of  mind  and  a  penetrating  acutenese  far 
above  the  average  standard  of  boys.  As  he  was  de- 
prived of  bis  mother  when  only  three  years  of  age,  his 
father,  who  was  an  eminent  mathematidaD,  and  avod- 
tted  much  with  men  of  learning  and  science,  under- 
took the  sole  charge  of  his  son's  education,  and  to  that 
end  settled  in  Paris.  For  the  purpose  of  concentrat- 
ing aU  the  boy's  efforts  upon  languages,  his  father 
kept  out  of  his  reach  all  books  treating  the  subject  of 
mathematics,  for  which  he  had  early  evinced  a  dedded 
taste;  and  it  is  recorded  that  by  his  own  unaided  speo- 
ulationB,  drawing  the  diagrams  with  oharooal  upon  the 
floor,  he  made  some  progress  in  geometry.  One  ac- 
ODunt  represents  him  as  having  thus  mastered  the  first 
thirty-two  propositions  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid's 
ElmettU,  when  his  father  suddenly  surprised  him  in 
his  studies,  and  was  so  moved  by  the  boy's  attainments 
that  he  no  further  thwarted  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
maUiematical  inveMigations;  and  Blaise  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  at  the  age  of  uxteen  he  composed 
a  treatase  «i  Conie  Seclimu  which  displayed  an  eztraot^ 
dinsry  eSbrt  of  mind,  and  evinced  a  strength  of  rea- 
soning and  knowledge  ofscience  fully  equal  to  anything 
that  had  appeared.  It  extorted  the  almost  increduloos 
admiia^n  of  his  contemporary.  Dee  Cartes.  But  this 
vas  not  the  only  extnutrdioary  performance  of  Blaise 
FaseaL  In  lus  nhietaanth  year  he  invented  an  in- 
genious machine  far  making  arithmetical  cakalatioos, 
which  exdted  the  admiration  of  his  times;  and  after- 
wards, at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  the  conjecture 
of  Torricelli  that  the  atmosphere  had  weight,  and  that 
this  quality  might  account  for  effects  before  ascribed 
to  the  horror  of  a  vaouwn,  led  him  to  institute  many 
able  and  successful  experuneuta  on  this  sabject,  whidt 
conflnned  the  truth  of  Torrioelli's  idea,  and  established 
his  own  sdentilic  repntatiun.  The  resnUa  of  these 
labors  wen  collected  into  two  essays,  which  appeared 
after  his  death,  Oa  the  EquUibrwm  of  Uqiiidt,  and  <M  tke 
Weighiof  thtAttaotphere.  Unfortunately  Pascal's  health 
gave  way  before  his  unwearied  activity;  from  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  never  passed  a  day  without  suffering. 
Being  forbidden  all  work  by  bis  doctors,  be  threw  him- 


self Into  the  voltes  of  the  worid^  pteaam.  Bottp. 
wards  the  end  of  the  year  t647  be  changed  bia  anaae 
of  living.   He  had  foe  some  time  been  aexiooaty  thi^ 
ing  of  the  nature  and  otdigatwoe  of  Christiamty,  aa4 
of  the  neceasinr  of  devoting  himself  supremely  to  the 
service  of  God.'  His  aaeoeiatioiis  now  tended  to  deep- 
en his  ■erionsneHi   Hia  father  haring  nectpttd  an  sfr 
floe  at  Rooen,  Blaise  was  there  bcDugfat  maA  inie  fe- 
tercourae  with  a  distingaished  Janseniat  preaefaer,  alM 
Guillebert,  but  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  a  great  Mas- 
ter of  ascetic  theology,  by  whom,  and  other  memfacn  ' 
of  the  same  rigid  sect,  as  well  as  by  the  writii^  «t 
AmauM,  Su  Cyran,  and  Micde,  Blaise  Pascal's  waaA 
received  a  decidedly  religious  torn;  and  be  fasDy 
determined  to  abandon  all  sdentific  stady,  and  &■ 
verted  his  great  mind  entirdy  to  objecta  it  nBgjsin 
oontemplatioD.   He  stndied  the  Htriy  aeriptuiw^  dOi- 
gently  examined  the  mibject  of  thdr  insj^ration,  mA 
after  a  patient  investigation  became  fully  conviBcedsf 
their  truth,  and  of  the  necesd^  vt  believmg  aB  that 
they  reveal.    He  used  often  to  say,  **  in  the  Seriptnta, 
whatever  is  an  object  (rf  faith  need  not  be  an  ol^ect  sf 
reason."   Indeed,  he  knew  exactly  bow  to  distingai^ 
between  the  claims  of  fntb  and  of  reason.  The  conrio 
tion  of  Pascal  may  therefore  with  piopsie^  be  dud 
among  the  most  striking  and  satisfaetmr  cxamidcs  <rf 
the  deep  submission  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  to 
the  truths  of  revelation ;  while  it  may  also  be  nmnberrd 
with  other  itlostrious  exceptions  to  the  repiooeh  dot 
the  high  cultivation  of  nathenaHcal  oneaca  ia  littis 
favorable  to  iriety.   It  ia  no  fair  objectioa  to  the  nhs 
trf  his  example  that  Pascal,  under  the  nemos  ezdta- 
tion  <^  bodily  disease,  fell  into  many  absurd  cuaumu  fi 
fanatidsm ;  that  he  practiced  the  most  rigtd  absdnwe 
from  all  worldly  enjoyments,  and  wore  next  bia  Aia  a 
dncture  of  iron  studded  with  points,  which  be  tawA 
with  his  dbow  into  hu  flesh  as  a  punishment  to  his- 
sdf  whenever  any  dnful  thought  obtnd^  itself  into  U* 
mind.   Saeh  things        be  ascribed  to  the  iidMcat 
weakness  of  our  corporeal  nature,  to  some  of  the  orb- 
nary  caprices  of  human  dispodti<Hi,  or  to  tbe  inaiEma- 
tive  ddusions  attendant  upon  a  particolar  state  of  bod- 
ily health;  but  they  detract  nothing  from  tbe  sound- 
ness of  the  anterior  investigation  which  had  led  a  pne 
and  unclouded  reason  like  that  of  Pascal  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  revelation,  Iqr  ■  )uocess  anak^oos  to  that  i 
which  had  conducted  him  to  the  tUscorery-  of  absoact  j 
truth.    The  death  of  his  father,  and  his  sisler  Jaeqee- 
line's  withdrawal  to  Port-Boyal,  confimed  Us  deep  n-  ' 
ligious  tendencies,  and  it  is  to  this  period  that  we  owe 
his  msgnificent  though  Dnfinisbed  Penia,  which  ban 
extorted  the  admiration  even  of  bia  unbdieTing  sad 
therefore  unsympathizing  cririca.   Havii^  fnlly  idaiti- 
fied  himself  with  the  Janseotst  party,  be  was  induced 
in  IflM  to  take  np  his  tesMeoce  at  Pow^eyal,  ahbaegfc  j 
not  as  a  member  of  the  body,  and  there  be  resided  til  j 
his  death,  enlirdy  givra  up  to  prayer  and  practices  sf  , 
mortiflcation.  j 
It  may  be  counted  a  curious  exemi^ifteatioa  of  tbe  | 
anomalous  conditions  of  tbe  human  mind,  that  wbde 
Pascal  was  tmmmed  in  bis  supentitioas  obsenraaem  I 
be  pnWshed  bis  bmooBxprorindal  Letter^"  in  wbieh.  , 
nnder  the  name  of  Lonis  de  Hontdio,  he  isMil^d  tbe  : 
morality  of  the  Jesuits  with  eqnd  wit  and  nigaacata-  i 
tive  acumen.   He  was  indooed  to  write  ttiia  wotfc  by  ; 
his  adoption  of  the  opinions  of  tbe  Jansenkti,  whose 
prindpal  exponent,  the  learned  AraanU  (q.  v.),  was  aboat 
to  be  ooodemned  fay  the  Sorbonne.   There  was  every  | 
dangor  that  tbe  w«jd,  whidi  did  net  twMt  tudf  to  | 
read  tbe  obscure  discmdons  of  theologian^  woaM  absdi  : 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  boM  tbe  Jeaaata  , 
to  hare  gdned  the  cause.  Pascal  changed  the  older  of 
battle.    He  addressed  himself  to  tbe  pablfe;  appeaM  ' 
from  authority  to  common-sense,  declaring  that  k  was 
easier  to  find  monks  than  reasons.   Then,  far  the  Im 
time,  men  of  the  worid,  and  women  too,  were  ceostiaMtad 
judges  of  gnat  questwtts.   TSie  am-ily  rf  aakiag 
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ona't  self  read  and  nnderstood  by  anch  a  trlbnnsl  was  no 
small  taak;  but  Pascal  disposed  of  it  so  happily  that  it 
made  a  cA^/^otim  or  Lm  Lettre*  Prove^fala,  They 
were  oot  hasdly  oomposed — tbe  author  was  often  em- 
ployed twenty  days  on  «  single  letur;  one  (the  eigh- 
teenth) be  wiot«  over  mora  than  thirteen  times;  and 
all,  after  being  written,  he  transmitted  to  Amauld  and 
Nicole,  to  be  carefully  revised  and  corrected.  We  shall 
not  stop  to  speak  of  the  literary  merits  of  the  work— 
they  have  been  muTersaUy  acknowledged.  Tbe  most 
distinf^isbed  French  critics  unite  in  pronoandng  it  a 
perfect  model  of  taste  and  style,  which  has  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  literature  of  succeeding  times. 
Those  of  other  oountries  who  are  acqnaioted  with  it 
unite  in  bearing  the  same  testimMiy;  all  agree  that  it 
is  a  masterpiece  of  the  most  wonderful  acuteneas  and 
subtilty  of  genius,  united  with  the  keenest  satire  and  tbe 
roost  delicate  wit;  an  example  of  tbe  ptedsion  of  math- 
ematical reasonuig  Joined  with  tbe  most  convincing  and 
persaa8iv«  doqaenob  The  mon  we  study  it  as  a  lit- 
erary worit,  tbe  more  must  we  be  ready  to  adopt  the 
language  d  Boileau,  th^  "  nothing  snrpssses  it  in  an- 
cient or  modem  times"  ("  Pascal  surpasse  tont  ce  qui  I'a 
pr^ced^  on  saivi,"  see  'Rofgrn  in  Edmb.  Rev.  Jan.  1847). 
These  famous  letters  (eighteen  in  number,  not  reckoning 
tbe  nineteenth,  which  is  a  fragment,  and  the  twentieth, 
which  ia  by  Lemaistre)  are  written,  as  if  to  a  provincial 
Mend,  on  the  absorbing  oontrorerrial  topic  of  tbe  day. 
The  first  three  are  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  Amauld, 
and  the  demonstntioo  of  the  id«itity  of  his  doctrine 
with  that  of  St  Augustine.  But  it  was  to  the  later 
letters  that  tbe  collection  owed  both  its  contemporary 
popularity  and  iu  abiding  fame:.  In  these  Pascal  ad- 
dressee himself  to  the  casuistry  and  to  the  directorial 
qrstem  of  Ainauld'a  great  antagmiist^  tbe  Jesuits;  and 
in  A  rtmin  of  taiunoFooi  inmy  which  has  seUon  been 
suipaawd  he  holds  up  to  ridicule  (b^  imputed  laxity 
of  princi|rfe  on  the  oUigation  of  restitution,  on  aimony, 
OD  probable  opiniona,  on  directing  the  intention^  od 
equivocation,  and  mental  reservation,  etc. 

The  Jesuits  and  their  friends  loudly  complain  of  the 
anfaimees  td  the  "  Provincial  Letters,"  and  represent 
them  a*  in  great  part  the  work  ot  a  special  pleader. 
Tbe  qooutioaa,  wiUt  the  exeeptloD  of  Aoee  ftom  Esco- 
bar, were  confessedly  supplied  by  Pascal's  friends.  It 
is  charged  that  many  of  tbe  authors  cited  are  not  Jes- 
uits at  all ;  that  many  of  tbe  opinions  ridiculed  and  rep- 
robated as  opinions  of  the  Jesuit  order  had  in  reality 
been  fbriBally  repudiated  and  condemned  in  the  society ; 
that  nanny  at  the  extmeti  are  garbled  and  distorted; 
that  it  ttiats  as  if  dedgned  tar  the  pulpit  and  m  mann- 
al»  for  teaching  works  which  in  reality  were  meant  but 
«  private  directions  of  the  judgment  of  Uie  ceafessor; 
and  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  statements,  focts^  and  eii^ 
eamstances  are  withheld  which  would  modify,  if  not  en- 
tirety remove,  their  objectionable  tendency.  See  Jn- 
urrs.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  just  ground  for 
such  complaint,  and  the  frequent  replies  which  have 
been  made  to  this  tiutge  would  hardly  aflbrd  as  an 
exooae  for  taking  space  here  to  consider  this  appeal 
In  all  his  exposures  I^aeal  deals  only  with  tbe  maxims, 
and  not  with  penoniL  There  is  nowhere  the  appear- 
aooe  of  visdictiveness  over  a  vanquished  foe.  If  there 
be  at  times  an  indignation  riang  to  the  tone  of  aw- 
ful uM^eety,  there  is  mingled  wUh  it  a  philanthropy 
flsoM  tendnand  bewtfUt;  "be  woold  take  these  men 
to  bia  bosnn  and  rafofm  Utem,  while  be  consigns  their 
impiooa  doctrines  to  deetmction."  What  he  says  to  the 
maoapicious  monk,  when  taking  leave  of  him,  ia  the  ex- 
pnenoo  of  his  benevolent  soul  to  all  the  Jesaita:  "Open 
yoor  eyes  at  lengtl!^  my  dear  father,  and  if  tbe  otiier  er- 
rors of  your  fistiifitt  have  made  no  impreaeion  on  you, 
let  these  last,  by  their  very  extravagance,  compel  you  lo 
abandon  them.  This  is  what  I  desire  from  the  very 
bottom  of  ay  heart  for  your  sake,  and  for  the  take  of 
yoor  doetoia;  and  my  prayer  to  (iod  is  Uiat  he  would 
lowilitrfs  to  eonvince  them  how  fslss  the  light  must 


be  that  has  guided  them  to  soch  precipices;  my  fervent 
prayer  is  that  he  would  fill  their  hearts  with  that  love 
of  himself  from  which  tbey  have  dared  to  give  man  a 
dispensation."  What  he  uttered  m  Ua  death-bed  was 
the  real  motive  which  prompted  him  in  all  bis  cootiD- 
versiee:  "As  one  about  to  give  an  account  of  all  hie 
actions,  I  declare  that  all  my  conscience  gives  me  no 
trouble  on  the  score  of  my  '  Provincial  Letters;'  in  the 
compoMtion  of  that  work  I  wsa  influenced  by  no  bad 
motive,  hot  solely  by  regard  to  tbe  gl<Hy  of  God  and 
the  vindication  of  truth,  and  not  in  the  least  by  aity 
passion  or  pencmal  feeling  against  tbe  Jeeuita."  Yet 
we  do  not  wonder  that  tbe  Jesuits  charge  Pascal  with 
malice.  For  these  letters  were  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  against  them,  and  the  people  interpreted  it, "  Thon 
art  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  art  found  wanting." 
All  the  eflbrta  made  to  suppress  tbe  letters,  which  had 
been  speedUy  translated  into  tbe  Latin,  the  Spanirii, 
and  the  Italian  languages,  and  had  been  widely  spread 
among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  eerved  only  to  pro- 
mote their  popularity,  ^hk^  they  were  eeosond  at 
Rome,  and  homed  li^  tbe  hangman  at  ^ria,  yet  they 
circulated  fkeely  everywhere,  and  their  principles  ac- 
quired much  credit  and  authority  ammg  the  people, 
and  took  deep  root  in  their  minds.  The  Society  of  Je- 
sus itself  felt  tbe  attacks  beyond  any  one's  calculation. 
From  tbe  nonott  of  the  publication  of  the  "ftovineid 
LettetiT  tiie  order  degenerated,  the  neoesBuy  consa- 
qoence  <rf  a  foil  discovety  of  its  piindplee.  It  hastened 
toiUdisHdntion;  and  if  tbe  "  Provincial  Letter^  were 
not  the  means  of  the  extinction  ot  the  Jesuitical  broth- 
erhood, tbey  certainly  aooderated  its  doom,  Ofcoutee 
it  was  some  time  before  public  opinion  was  thonugbly 
aroused  and  the  Jeeute  were  brought  low.  But  the 
final  bkm  came  atlast.  In  1769  they  were  expelled  ftom 
Portugal,  in  17U  from  Fkanoe,  in  1767  from  Spain,  and 
on  Jtfly  SI,  1778,  thoy  were  suppreaeed  by  tbe  papal 
bulL  See  JBScrrs.  If  we  jndge  of  eloquence  by  such 
effects,  then  tbe  "  Ihnvin<nal  Letters"  were  truly  do- 
queuL  Ironical  and  vehement  by  turns,  Pascal  climbed 
to  the  vety  climax  of  eloquence.  Sometimes  he  reminds 
OB  of  tbe  satin  of  the  Diak^nes  of  Plato;  sometimeeof 
tbe  Philipinos  of  Dcmoetbenea  and  CScera.  "VuiUin 
calls  him  the  first  French  satirist,  and  says:  "The  first 
comedies  of  Holism  hsve  not  more  salt  than  the  first 
Lettra  Prwofala ,-  Bossuet  has  nothing  more  soblime 
thanthelast"(StMsda£oKwX/F,ch.xxxvii).  "Pas- 
cal," says  Hallam,  "by  his  'Provincial  Letters,'  did 
more  to  ruin  the  name  of  Jesuit  than  all  the  conlrover- 
siee  of  ProttWintisro,  or  all  the  fhbnioations  of  the  ftr- 
liamentftfnnris. . . ,  He  has  aeeumulated  so  long  a  list 
of  scandalous  deeisionB,  and  dwelt  upon  them  with  so 
modi  wit  and  tptrit,  and  yet  with  so  serious  a  sevaity, 
that  the  order  of  Loyola  became  a  bj'word  with  man- 
kind." 

The  "  Provincial  Letters"  were,  however,  only  a  pas- 
time with  PascaL  His  greet  and  favorite  labors  were 
of  weightier  matters.  He  deured  purity  in  Christendom, 
and  his  heart  longed  for  the  strengthening  of  Christ's 
kingdnn  In  the  earth.  In  rilenee  he  prepared  the  mate- 
rials for  a  grest  work,  which  death  prevented  bim  from 
accomplishing.  Yet  the  scattered  fragments  which  re- 
main are  sofflcient  to  insure  for  their  author  the  admi- 
ration of  posterity.  Persuaded  that  there  was  need  of 
a  work  on  the  evidences  of  tbe  Christian  religion,  he 
aimed  in  bis  Pauiei  to  show  the  neoesrity  of  a  ^vlne 
revelation,  and  to  prove  the  truth,  reality,  and  advan- 
tage of  the  Christian  religioa  He  proposed  to  demon- 
strate the  evangelical  system  by  the  Cartesian  method. 
He  undertook  to  eetabliidi  the  religion  of  prophecy  and  of 
miracle  by  the  most  severe  logical  induction.  He  sum- 
moned reason  to  lead  the  way  to  those  elevated  r^;iona 
of  thought  in  which  she  must  resign  her  charge  to  tbe 
guidance  of  faith  and  adoration.  Fn»n  a  review  of  the 
relations  and  tt*^—  betweoi  tbe  nature  of  man  and 
the  revdatioDofOod  wastohe  wMo^tont  achain  of 
internal  erideneea  SnkiniiJiidjmMnljitd^^l^hoM 
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primuy  Teritiea  which  our  ooBMioiinMi  auerti  ind 
tboae  ultinuMe  veritiet  whidi  Cbcutunity  disdoaes. 
Dm  CutM  hid  demonstrated  tba  existenoo  of  God. 
Faacal  wished  to  go  much  farther  than  his  muter,  and 
taking  by  the  hand  «  doubting,  indiffieient  reader,  to 
seat  him,  docile  and  futhful,  at  the  feet  of  religion.  A 
pupil  of  Montaigne,  filled  with  his  spirit  and  bis  style, 
and  the  lieir  of  St.  Cynto,  whose  g^my  dootrioe  bad 
beni  tnnsaiitted  to  him  by  Sagliit  and  Suej,  he 
bined  these  two  infltieooM  in  Uw  most  nnunkable  own- 
ner.  By  a  iwld  manMrie  be  attempted  to  tain  the 
soepticiflm  of  the  first  master  against  latimial  meta- 
physica  to  the  advantage  of  the  faith  uf  the  second. 
For  him,  then,  there  is  neither  reason,  josUce,  truth,  nor 
natural  law.  Human  oature  is  deeply  eormptad  by  its 
original  falL  Oraoe  is  the  only  nsotnoe,  fidth  the  tuily 
Mugefbrieasoflconviooedorilaowninipoteoce.  Small 
and  incomplete  as  is  the  work,  it  is  a  mine  of  pnfoand 
tbongfat  and  erangdical  [uety  which  deserree  to  he 
explored.  Tlie  ideas  and  sentiments,  though  partially 
evolved  and  imperfectly  developed,  display  an  intellect 
of  aorptising  energy  and  expansion,  a  richness  and  novel- 
ty of  illustration,  a  dep^  and  pr^ancy  truly  admirable 
-lattexpiflssed  in  a  atyle  terse  and  umfde,  and  abounding 
with  ezampka  of  tiu^semie  doqaeoea  which  becomes 
the  pbiloaopber  and  the  ChiiaUaii.  Of  ooium  the  nn- 
qnalified  approbation  of  the  Protestant  is  not  expected 
fiir  these  Pwiuiet.  There  are  sentiments  fbrugn  and 
repugnant  to  the  Protestant,  ariung  from  that  system 
of  Kuth  in  which  Pascal  was  educated,  and  which,  not- 
withrtaiwling  his  high  regard  for  Seriptnn  aittbwity, 
cserted  an  inflaenoe  over  him — santimeals  oo  the  aal>- 
ject  of  ,  the  character  of  the  Church  and  some 

of  its  oeruDonies,  atnicnlar  confestion,  and  the  benefit 
of  that  extravagant  austerity  and  voluntary  suffering 
of  which  he  was  so  painful  an  example  at  the  close  of 
his  life.  N^her  can  the  Protestant  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  very  dark  view  of  human  life  which  be 
presoits.  Addistm  has  wisely  pointed  out  oar  way  of 
escape  from  Pascal's  extreme  in  the  one  direction  and 
tha  worid'a  escape  in  Uw  oppoaita  extnme,  when  be 
says:  "To  consida  the  worid  as  a  dnngeOB,  and  (he 
whole  human  raee  aa  so  many  criminals  doomed  to  exft- 
cntion,  is  an  idea  of  an  eatfauaiaat;  to  suppose  the  world 
to  be  a  seat  of  delight,  where  we  are  to  expect  nothing 
but  pleasure,  is  the  dream  of  a  Sybarite,"  Waiving  aU 
these  blemishes,  in  the  Protestant's  view,  the  thoughts 
even  in  their  gnfiniihed  state  must  be  recognised  as  coi^ 
stituting  the  most  eflbctnal  perh^w  of  all  the  soccoia  by 
which  uninspired  man  has  relieved  the  human  mind 
from  the  heavy  burden  of  religious  scepticism.  Dr. 
Tinet,  in  hia  imtk,  SUiJiei  m  Pineal  (fefiamd  to  be- 
low), thus  commnts  on  AmimI^  aUUtj  m  a  Chriititn 
ap«dogist: 

■*  He  comprehended,  be  ex|dalned  that  It  was  not  in  the 
head,  but  In  the  heart  of  man,  that  the  belligerent  parUes 
eonld  meet  to  treat  of  peace;  and  he  Inaagnratad,  or, 
rather,  be  drew  fttim  the  GoqMl,  and  laid  balbra  ns,  under 
the  fcnn  which  was  proper  to  his  genlne  and  snilable  to 
hlBtime,thatbeBiitifhl  doctrine  ofthe  knowledn  and  the 
eomprehension  of  dMne  tmtbs  by  the  heart  which  Is  the 
dominant  fliongtat  and  the  key  of  bis  apoloKetlcs.  The 
bean !  the  Inttfnlaa,  the  Internal  consdonsnsss  of  rellg- 
ton  traOi  laid  hold  upon  immediately  as  flrtt  principles 
are  I  A  bold  and  sublime  propoaltlon,  which  one  much 
greater  than  Pascal  had  professed  before  him—'  Believe 
ny  word,  or  else  believe  the  works  which  I  da'  Truth 
his  Its  titles  In  Itself  t  it  la  lis  own  proof  to  itself;  It  dem- 
onstntas  Itself  by  showing  Itself:  And  tba  heart  Is  the 
mirror  of  the  tmOb  But  this  ndrror,  badly  phnsd,  does 
not  reflect  the  aatn  a  divine  hand  has  turned  it  to- 
wards the  enn.  ^e  heart  requires  to  be  IncUned ;  that 
in  ua  which  reedvea  the  tnrth,  that  In  na  which  knows, 
believes,  love^  Is  not  the  heart  soeh  as  it  la,  It  Is  the  heart 
inclined,  and  fn  the  flrst  Instance  the  heart  himbled,  the 
heart  'offering  ttsslf  by  hnmlllatlon  to  inqdmtion,*  as 
Pascal  hlneslf  expressss  it,  Pascal  here  announces  the 
advent,  proclaims  the  antbority,  measaies  the  empire  of 
Ihe  Holy  Bpirit;  ChrlstlsnttT  considered  as  exlstlna' In 
man  Is  the  testimony,  the  reiRn  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The 
dMne  and  the  hnman  meet  here  In  a  glorioos  and  Inellk- 
ble  unity." 

Of  Pascal  aa  a  writer,  Dr.Yinetsqra; 


"  Pascal  haa  not  tiaatad,  has  acandy  •von  bwM  m 

Bttblect  without  bMfiMtg  in  some  sort  rendered  It  a  toMi. 
den  snbJact  to  aU  men  bcsldea.  The  moat  acconpUdM, 
after  blm,  seem  rednoad  to  soms  Msar  Mm  ;  so  doselj  dots 
his  tfano^t  grasp  the  object,  so  eloeely  dues  his  exjnt- 
slon  grasp  hu  tbongfat." 

"  The  notes  <rf  Yottaire"  [to  Pascal's  **  Tboi^ls'^  Hsl- 
lam  tells  ns,  "  though  always  intended  to  detrsct,  m 
sometimes  unanswnaUe;  but  the  splendor  aC  PsseA 
doqnenea  abaolntdy  annihilates^  in  aflhct  oo  the  gea- 
«ral  reader,  even  this  antagonist." 


House  In  which  Pascal  dieiL 


The  weakly  ftame  of  Paaoal  was  ledaocd  to  pnn- 

tnre  old  age  by  inflrmilies  which  were  aggmvated  by 
his  sscetic  baUta.    But  he  hose  his  trials  with  enm- 
plary  parience,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1662,  while  yet  a 
young  man.    The  gentle  and  luAy  qiirit  of  Blaase  Ps» 
cal  then  returned  to  bim  who  gave  it,  leaving  to  the 
world  a  name  which  will  ever  live  as  the  refmsentatm  sf 
splendid  talents  united  to  self.deiqring  benevolence  mi 
Udeat  |»e^.   FWcaTs  Uis  was  written  aUMntcly  by 
hb  dster,  Uadame  Psrier,  and  aAmled  the  nmidi 
for  an  able  and  interesting  artide  in  the  DktioaBiy  of 
Bayk.    His  (Eutret  were  ccdlected  and  published  is  5 
vols.  8vo,  1779,  well  edited  by  the  ttibi  Boaavt.  They 
were  reprinted  (Paris,  1819,  6  vola.  Svo),  with  an  tamv 
by  M.  Franfois,  "  Sar  les  meillenra  ouvngee  ecrits  ca 
prose  dana  la  langue  Fran^aiae.''   As  we  are  -mn^ug,  i 
new  ciStion  of  Ptesal^  wcehs  is  |»eparing  by  M.  Ibii- 
nier  tat  Ueasrs.  Lemerre'a  ccdlection,    Hb  Aasset  or 
la  Religion,  et  nr  yuetqttet  <mtrta  Stgeta,  being  oafc- 
isbed,  were  published,  vitM  nppnmicm  amd  mpJificm- 
tioiu,  in  16S9;  but  Uieir  full  valne  was  ooir  leuned 
from  the  complete  edition  which  was  pab&shed  by 
Fangtee  at  the  instanee  at  M.  Ooowi  (Paris.  18M.  1  j 
nds.  Svo).   It  has  the  fault  of  leptodncing  I^aori  ■  j 
his  first  drafta,  many  of  which  he  wosld  himself  ban  : 
cast  aside.    Since  then  have  appeared  the  Mfcwkig  I 
editions  worthy  of  mention  here:  Pautet  de  PaieaL  \ 
pubtiit  dami  leHr  tmU  atOiailiqtu,  orw  tm  Commm  ' 
laire,  «im>t  tTtam  kuth  Suirmre,  par  E.  Hav«t  (Puis,  I 
1862);  Pmuia  de  Pateal,  «mmkm(  k  plam  d>  tmlmr,  i 
Sapria  la  texttw  originaum  ovse  les  aMUiatm,  ttkmf- 
rimtlm  tk  PoH-Bogti,  par  J.  M.  nantin  (M  ad.  W. 
1668);  fimsfas  <fa  Paieal,  tlispniJw  ssbw  sm  flm  aw-  ; 
MOM.    tdUion  eompliU  ^aprit  ba  denwai's  fcuiaai  ] 
eritiqua,  avec  del  Notet,  an  Index,  et  mm  Pr^ma,  par  J.  | 
F.  Asti^  (Lsusanne,  I8M,  2  vida.  Simo).   This  is  on-  | 
sidered  the  best  of  aU  the  editionaL    It  was  >a«|arei  j 
by  St.  Benve.   Another  good  editioa  is  iW>  ! 

«<es  df  Patad.    Edititm  varionm  f^iia  le  am*  A  j 
MS.  antagrc^jlut  par  Chailea  Laaandn  Ohid.  18SL 
18mo).    Of  all  Pascal's  works,  the  LMne  jVsssafab  i 
have  been  the  most  frequently  reprinted.    They  woe  ' 
translated  into  Latin  in  the  lifetime  of  I^scal  by  Kksk 
under  the  peeudonjnn  of  a  Oerman  professor,  *■  Wilhtta 
Wendroci"  and  ^vaml 
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t  ColQgiM  in  1684.  Se»  Rtmadtptvrinmpikeupowr 
trvir  m  PMitUArt  da  PorPJto^  (Utneht,  1740);  Jri> 
Hnrw  pomr  «etw  A  THUlein  tk  Port-HiBgal  tt  de  la 
fire  Angetique  (ilud.  1742);  Nioole,  6loge  de  P<mal; 
louiUer,  &M(MMHte<le  Jf.Mr  ia  Criii^  da  Pm»it$  da 
'amxU  (1741  and  1768)  t  Vie  mlintmmt  det  IteHffimmi 
ePoH-jRogaHllbl);  CoadotfXt, tlogedePaacaHlTlS); 
'olUtie,  Jlamar^u$  mr  its  Pttuitt  de  Paaeal  (G«o«ta, 
779}iBomMiAbb6),Ducounntrla  Viettlm(Euwr«a 
€  PaaoeU  (1779  aod  1781,5  voU.) ;  BaiUe^  Vie  de  Dm 
:artet^pC.U,p.S80;  QutteMbrund,  (fa  Ciriffitm- 
nne, pC. lit, bk. u, eh. n  (Tarn,  1802);  DiimeMiU,£b^ 
>-  Paeoal  (ibid.  1818);  Bayntrnd,  de  Paeeai,  mm 
votes  (LyoDi,  1816) ;  Mouiiier,  Etaai  nr  Paeoai  (Puis, 
Sit) ;  ViUenuun,  PtuetU  comma  icrwam  at  comme  mo- 
oHata  IDiaootm  el  MUtoffei]  (ibid.  1828)  ;  Cousin, 
'oitrmal  de*  SanmU  (ibid.  1889),  p.  6o4;  sbo,  Bmo- 
Uqme  A  VAeole  de  Charlm  iOui.  imii  iaM,SMr  ta 
aeetntd  (fm  MMHwlfa  iditiat  dee  Pemiea.  Seaport  a 
Acadamia  Frmfmte  (ibid.  1842;  reprintad  with  a 
fiw  preface,  iUd.  1848) ;  BOTdM-Demonlia,  ^oge  de 
'aaeal ;  Ctmetmn  da  PAeademie  (ibid.  1842) ;  Fai^re, 
tioge  de  Paaeal;  Qmeoun  de  PAcademie  (il»d.  1842); 
'iUeiuia,  Aapport  wr  U  Coneoura  (ibid.  1842);  Saint- 
Jeuve,  Port-Roffol  (iUd.  1842),  vuL  ii  and  iii,  bk.  iii; 
lodier,  BnUeNn  d»  Bibtiophik  (ibid.  1848),  p.  107, 108; 
'lottea  (Abb^  Audee  tur  Paaeal  (HootpelUer,  1848- 
5,  Bvo)  ;  Vinet,  JEtttde*  aur  Blaiaa  Paaoal  (ibid.  1844- 
7,8vo;  En^tniuLEdiiib.  1869,12nio);  Ninrd,/4tt^ 
o/ure  Framfaiae;  Ii\fiumce  de  Dea  Carlea  aur  P€UC(J 
ibid.  1844),  toL  ii,  cb.  ir;  Revue  dea  Deux  Mimiea,  Du 
itxpticitma  de  Paaeal  (1844^;  Haich  16,  1886); 
:iioiiuu,  Da  PaaiaR;  am  vera  Setftieuajkeritf  (Tbtee, 
844);  Martiii,  Hiatoire  de  From;  Coosin,  JaepuUm 
^aaeal  (1^1845);  lAlvt  {Dr.),  Da  rAmMleOadePaa- 
al,  Etudaa  aoua  la  Rapport  de  la  SaxU  de  aa  gramde 
omme  h  eon  gimie  (ibid.  1846) ;  Faugtire,  Lettrta,  Opui- 
uka,  etc,  de  Madame  Perier,  «tc  (ibid.  184fi) ;  £dM. 
ia>.  Jan.  1847,  art  vii ;  Collet,  FaU  midit  de  la  Via  da 
"aaeal  (Paria,  1848,  8to)  ;  Lacvaur,  Da  la  Mitkoda  Pki- 
leepkipia  de  Paapal  (1860);  Reo^  ApobgilistM  da 
^aaeal  CHontanbaD,  1860) ;  Haynani  (ASAti)^  Paaeal,  ea 
^ieetaon  CaraOire,  aee  ieriU  at  am  giarn  <18S0, 2  vols, 
vo) ;  Chavannfli,  Aeviu  da  Thiologie  [S.  B61e  de  I'an- 
orit^  dans  lea  Pens^]  (1850),  voL  Tiii;  Aati^Aem 
^hratienm  [La  H^tbode  apolog^tique  de  Pascal  peat 
eule  renTOwr  las  arguments  de  J.  J.  Rousseau]  (1854); 
rUleuuuilt  Rmu  CkriHenae  [art.  but  I'Edition  des  les 
^eoa^  [MT  ABti4]  (1857);  Bambert,  Paaeal,  Biblio- 
iaque  Umveraelle  de  Gatava  [L'Apolog^tique  de  Paaoal 
,  fait  Bon  teinps]  (1858);  Naville,  Ripmm;  Sch^, 
luelques  Queitioiu  ^Apologitiqua  a  prvpot  da  PArticU 
b  Bambert  at  de  Enteat  NaviUe,  io  the  ifouvdle  Ramta 
''hioL  (Strasbuc^  1658),  voL  it;  PRsaetis^  DtMx  ri- 
etUea  IfiaauAma  tur  tApotagia  de  Paaeal  (r^ponae  k 
Icb^rer),  in  the  Renu  Ckritimma  (ftril^  1858) ;  GtSra- 
eZf  Littiratitre  FraMfaiaa;  Reuchlin,  PaaeaPa  Lebaa 
SuiUgard,  1840);  Neander,  Vebar  die  GeatAicitti<Aa 
tedfitlimg  der  Pauiee  PaacaTaJiir  die  JteHgioiupkiloio- 
thU  imabeeondere  (Berlin,  1847) ;  Weingartcn,  Paecal 
la  Apologet  dea  Ckriatenthime  (Leipa.  1868) ;  Dreydorf, 
^aecaly  aein  Lebaa  u.  aeiae  Kdmpfe  (Leipa.  1870) ;  Eclc- 
D,  Paaeal  (Basle,  1870);  Nourisson,  Tableau  dee  Pro- 
rmmdeta  Ptmate  ffumaam  (2d  ed.  Paris,  1859, 12mo),  p. 
37  aq. ;  Stephen,  Leeturta  on  Ale  Biatory  of  France 
Loud.  2  rob.  8vo),  ii,  166  sq. ;  Jervia,  Biit.  (jfthe 
^Aarc*  qf  France  (ibid.  1872,  2  vols.  8to),  i,  420  aq^ 
28  sq. ;  Demogeot,  ffiat,  de  la  LiMratura  Fran^aiae  ; 
Iridge,  Bitt.  qf  French  LiUrattira  (Pbila.  1874, 12mo), 
.  171  aq.;  Heomecbet,  LUtiratMra  Modeme,  vol  iii; 
locdl,  Bial.  of  Modem  Pkiloaophg,  p.  196, 197;  Ckrit- 
ia»  Bemembraaeer,  Juljr,  1862 ;  Kitto^  Jount.  of  Sacred 
At,  voL  ui;  Prineeton  Rev.  Jui.  1854,  art  iii;  Melk. 
tii.ToLxii;  j^rA.  ant/ ^or.  fc.  An>.  Jan.  1868,  art.  vii ; 
libGcai  Repertory,  1838,  p.  170  aq. ;  Gerusee,  JCatai 
7Bia/oira  Uuiraire;  Bridges,  Fraaee  under  Ridteliea 
ma  Colbert,  lecU  iv ;  Kacine,  Biat,  HeeUaiaatipUy  xii, 
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127  aq.;  Ranke,  Biat,  tftJte  Papoc!f,vo\.  ii;  Zeitatkr, 
fibr  kiaU  Titeoiogie,  1872,  vol.  iv,  an.  i;  Narlh  BrUA 
Jew.  Nov.  1861,  an.  L  (J.U.W.) 

Pasoal,  JaoqneUna.  a  noted  French  fetnale  mo- 
nastic, was  the  wter  of  Kaise  Pascal,  and  greatly  ia^ 
flueoced  that  celebrated  man  itf  bis  ascetic  practices. 
She  was  bom  at  Clermont  in  1625,  She  became  reUg- 
ioos,  and  entered  the  FtnvRoyal  house  in  1446  under 
the  name  of  Sister  Ste.  Euph^mie,  and  she  died  there 
in  1661,  She  was  a  moat  devoted  riater,  but  her  pecul- 
iar notions  of  an  ascetic  life  led  faer  to  Port-Koyal  hei^ 
self,  and  finally  brought  Blaise  to  the  same  reliremenL 
In  her  youth  she  bad  eq{oyed  ranah  lUstinction  lor 
markiAtle  intdketnal  atuunrneots  and  native  talent 
The  poet  Comdile  used  to  visit  her  when  she  was  yet  a 
giri,  and  aid  her  in  the  developtoent  of  her  poetic  tal- 
ent. See  Connn,  Ja^iqualim  Paaeal  (Paris,  1849) ;  Metlu 
Qa.  Rev.  July,  1854,  art  iv. 

Pasoh,  a  term  sometimea  used  to  denote  the  feadvsl 
of  Easter  (q,  v.). 

Fasolm.   See  Passotsb, 

Paaoba  Annoflinm  is  an  expression  which  was 
used  in  the  Church  of  the  eariy  Middle  Ages  to  deSug- 
naie  the  first  anniversary  day  of  baptism,  which  was 
obssnred  by  prayer  and  song  by  the  baptised  and  liis 
Mends.  It  paaied  oat  of  date  in  the  11th  oentnry,  and 
the  fireqoent  cAnta  to  m-estaUiah  the  "  Fascba  aniM»- 
linum"  have  Ailed.  The  Sunday  Quaaimodogeniti 
was  the  day  appointed  for  such  observance,  and  was 
therefore  prindpally  called  Paaeka  or  Paadta  Anna- 
tinum, 

Paaohal,  antipope  of  Rome,  flourished  in  the  7th 
century.  He  was  early  admitted  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  was  for  some  time  arqhdeacoo  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  During  the  uckneaa  of  pope  Conon,  in  or^ 
der  to  take  posse aaion  of  the  gold  which  this  pontiff  bad 
bequeathed  to  the  clergy  mi  to  the  monasteries  he 
wrote  to  Jean  Platys,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  proDused 
him  this  gold  if  he  would  ocMisent  to  sustain  hi%  election 
to  the  pontifical  throne.  The  exarch  entered  into  this 
design,  and  his  officers,  the  next  day  after  the  death  of 
Cnnon  (Oct  22,  687),  elected  Paschal  Another  par^ 
of  the  Roman  people  elected  the  archpriest  Theodore, 
and  took  posBsasion  of  the  interior  of  the  palace  of  Lat- 
eran,  while  the  faction  of  I^m^  could  only  occupy  the 
exterior.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  scandalous 
struggle,  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  magistrates,  and 
people  voted  far  a  priest  called  Seigius  (Dec  16,  687), 
Theodore  submitted;  Paschal,  on  the  contrary,  resisted, 
and  persuaded  the  exarch  to  come  to  Rome  with  bis  of- 
flcera.  The  Utttt  arrived,  hot  fining  Serous  recog- 
nised by  all,  he  ab^ndcmed  Paschal  to  bis  unhappy  fate, 
requiring  of  the  new  pope,  in  wder  to  confirm  hia  nom- 
ination, the  hundred  pounds  of  gold  which  had  been 
promised  hira.  Shortly  after  Paschal,  convicted  of 
magic,  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  archdeacon  and  im- 
prisoned in  a  monastery,  where  he  died  impenitent  in 
694.  See  Fleniy,  Niat.  Ecelii.  bk.  xl,  ch.  xxxix ;  Anas- 
tasins,  Viia  Pont^fieum ;  Artand  de  Moutor,  BiaU  dea 
aoiaer.  Pongee  Bom.  vol  i^Hoeftr,  Bouv,  Biog.  Ginb- 
raht  xxzii^  270. 

Paacdial  I,  a  pope  <tf  BouN,  was  born  at  Boom  near 
the  middlfl  of  the  Stit  century.  After  taking  the  mo- 
nastic vows  be  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  for 
several  years  abbot  of  the  Benediotine  monastery  of  St, 
Stephen  at  Rome.  Pope  Leo  III  elevated  him  to  the 
cardinalaie,  and  upon  the  death  of  pope  Stephen  V  he 
ascended  the  papal  throne,  Jan.  25,  817,  by  the  choice 
of  both  <4ergy  and  people,  who  in  their  impatienQe 
urged  him  to  asanme  the  functioos  of  the  office  without 
the  imperial  sanction,  which  was  then  regarded  aa  in- 
dispensable. Paschal  I  was  wise  enough  not  to  amimo 
the  responsibility  of  this  step,  and  by  special  meaaenger 
informed  the  emperor  of  the  disloyal  precipitancy  uf  the 
people.  Ofoonisetbeim^^I^ir^^jr^i^R^^^ 
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easily  secured,  and  the  pontiff  becanw  *  ftnmte  of  the 
emperor.  To  Paadid  the  pretendeil  donation  bjr  the 
eniporor  Louis  tbe  nous  is  said  to  have  been  made.  I 
He  crowned  as  emperor  Lotbaire,  son  of  Louis  the  I^- 
ouft,  in  the  year  823,  and  died  the  following  year.  He 
waa  succeeded  by  EugeniuftIL  Shortly  before  his  death 
Paschal  I  was  subject  bo  serece  censure  by  the  imperial 
friends  for  the  aummary  punishment  he  meted  out  to 
two  eodesiastics  who  were  belie\^  to  have  been  impe- 
rialists, but  Pascbal's  position  b  justifl^ile.  Tbe  pun- 
ished had  been  goilty  ot  didoyalty  to  the  pope,  and 
though  they  were  atmngly  coanected  with  the  impeii- 
alista,  this  was  no  reason  why  the  pope  riioold  not  tkave 
poni^ed  them  if  they  were  treacheroua  subjects  of  bis. 
On  tbe  reHHitl»eak  of  tbe  iconoclastic  controversy  at 
Constantinople,  Paschal  granted  an  a^lum  to  those 
Gredc  priests  who  favored  tbe  use  of  images  In  cbarcbea. 
He  is  tht  author  of  tiirea  letters  which  are  found  in  the 
collection  of  the  couneUs.  See  Fagi,  Breviar.  P<mt\f. 
Jtom.  ii,  25  sq.;  Aschbach,  Kircktn-I^,  s.  v.;  Bower, 
Hiri.  of  the  Popet;  lUddle,  Hitt,  of  Ike  Papacy,  i,  328 
sq. ;  Uilman,  Uial.  of  Latm  Ckriititmitf,  u,  619,  529 ; 
BsKmano,  GeteL  dm-  Foim  der  Piptie,  i,  88L  (J. 
H.W.) 

Paiohal  n,  pops  of  Rome,  was  a  Tuscan  by  Urth. 
His  fkmily  name  was  Ramri.  He  waa  a  native  of 
Bkda,  where  he  waa  bom  about  the  middle  trfthe  lltb 
emtury.  He  joined  the  Order  of  Clugny,  and  having 
been  sent  to  Kome  in  the  interests  of  his  monastery, 
he  was  noticed  by  pope  Oregoi^'  VU,  who  made  him  a 
cardioaL  After  Gr^ory's  death  and  ll>e  short  pontifi- 
cate of  Urban  U,  Paschal  was  elected  pope.  He  refused 
the  dignity,  and  even  concealed  himself,  but  was  at  last 
pievaUed  upon  to  accept  the  p^Ml  diair  in  1099.  He 
prosecuted  the  great  cotiteet  of  the  investitures, 
by  Gregory  VII,  with  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  against 
whom  he  launched  a  fresh  bull  of  excommunication. 
Henry's  son  and  namesake,  availing  himself  of  this,  re- 
volted against  bis  father,  and,  having  depoeed  him, 
was  acknowledged  as  king  of  the  Germane  by  the  title 
of  Heni^  V.  He  then  pnoeeded  to  Italy  with  an  army, 
in  order  to  cause  himself  to  be  crowned  emperor.  Onthe 
question  of  the  investitures  be  was  as  stubborn  as  his  fa- 
ther. After  some  conferences  between  him  and  the  pope's 
ambassadors,  Paschal  proposed  what  appeared  to  be  a 
reasonable  compromise  of  tbe  matter  in  dispute.  "If 
the  emperor,"  said  he,  "contends  for  his  regal  rights, 
let  him  resume  the  donations  on  wlucb  those  rights  are 
founded,  the  duchies,  roargraviates,  eouotships,  towns, 
and  manors  which  bis  predecessors  have  bestowed  on 
the  Church.  Let  the  Church  retain  only  its  tithes  and 
the  donations  which  it  has  received  from  private  boun- 
ty. If  Henry  renounces  the  right  of  investiture,  the 
Church  shall  restore  all  it  has  received  from  secular 
princes  since  the  Ume  of  Charlemagne"  (Pagi,  I  t'a  Pat- 
chaUt  II  t  Fleuiy,  Hitt.  Ecdet.).  This  proposal  went 
to  tbe  root  of  the  evil,  and  Paschal  was  probably  sin- 
cere in  making  it;  but  the  bishops,  and  especially  the 
German  bishops,  who  were  possessed  of  targe  fiefs, 
strongly  protested  against  iL  In  the  mean  time  Henry 
arrived  at  Rome  to  be  crowned,  in  1110.  He  kissed  the 
pope's  feet  according  to  custom,  and  entered  band  in 
hand  with  him  into  the  church  of  the  Vatican ;  but 
here  an  ezphwation  took  place  Aoncnning  the  oonpro- 
mise,  the  rmilt  of  which  was  that  the  treaty  was  broken 
off,  and  IWbal  refitsed  to  consecrate  the  emperor. 
The  particulars  hare  been  differently  viewed  by  the 
Church  writers.  Some  say  that  Paschal  could  not  fulfil 
his  proposed  renundation  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  bishops ;  others 
say  that  Henry  would  not  give  up  the  right  of  investi- 
ture, because  his  councillors,  and  among  the  rest  several 
German  Mahops  who  were  about  his  person,  unwilling 
to  risk  their  domaina  and  revenues,  penoaded  him  not 
to  renounce  what  they  represented  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  imperial  prerogatives  and  of  the  splendor  of  the 
imperial  dignity.  After  repeated  messages  between  tbe 


pope  and  the  emperor,  the  latter,  who  wirited  ts  Is 
erowned  at  aU  eventa,  determined  to  frigfata  the  pop 
into  oompliaDce.   At  the  suggestion,  it  is  wai,  of  tvi 
German  prelates,  one  of  whom  was  the  aKlifaiiktp  4 
Metz,  Hrary  ordered  bis  German  sotditn  to  lay  haii 
on  the  pope.  A  scnflle  ensued;  and  the  people  oTSom, 
irritated  at  seeing  their  pontiff  prisoner,  fdl  oe  tbt 
German  soMiets,  and  drove  them  back  with  comidM 
bleslaugbtertotbdr  camp  outside  afthston.  H«y, 
however,  kept  possessiiiu  of  the  person  ef  the  paps, 
whom  he  dragged  after  him,  atri|^ied  of  Us  pntiM 
omam«its  and  bound  with  cords.   Fasdisl  raaasid 
for  neariy  two  months  in  a  stale  of  confinement,  durisic 
which  he  was  assailed  by  the  remonstrances  of  bis  dtr- 
gy,  many  of  whom  were  prisoners  with  him  in  the  Ga- 
man  camp,  until  at  hut  he  yielded  to  their  cntnatia 
consented  to  consecrate  Henry  unoooditianalfy,  isd 
gave  up  by  a  bull  tbe  right  of  investitm  to  As  as- 
peror.    After  tbe  ceremony  Henry  returned  to  Go- 
many,  and  Paschal  thought  it  neceeasiy  to  asMuUt  i 
council  in  the  Lateran  to  eulmiit  his  coodoct  to  tin 
judgment  of  the  Church.    He  dedand  to  them  at  tbt 
same  time  that  he  would  rather  abdicate  than  bnak  hit 
word  to  the  emperor,  either  by  ezoommaniatiiig  m 
moleatinghiro.  After  mu«dide)ibemtian,PBa(lMd^  as- 
sion  of  the  right  of  Inveatitute  was  solemily  «§- 
demned ;  and  it  was  declared  thi^  the  inreslimK  tf 
churchmen  by  lay  bands  was  a  heresy.  Tbe  (adm 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  even  some  of  those  of  GenniBT, 
approved  of  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  Idtenn  couBcil,  ml 
several  of  the  turbulent  German  feudatories  reroM 
against  Henry.    The  emperor,  however,  kept  the  ML 
and,  having  defeated  his  revolted  sobject^  nattM 
agun  to  Italy  to  temunate  tbe  qneMioB  with  the  ne  i 
of  Rome.  Paschal,  bbimed  and  ereo  petsooslhr  iswW 
^  the  Romans  becaose  of  his  indulgence  towards  Bo- 
ry,  and  threatened  at  the  same  time  by  the  latta,  » 
caped  to  Beoevento ;  and  Henry,  entering  Rome,  txmi 
himself  to  be  crowned  again  by  the  bishop  of  Beneratt 
After  Henry's  departure  Paschal  returned  to  Boatt* 
aoim  fm  ill  itf  fotigoe  and  Biixie^,  and  died  in  Jsauiv, 
1118.   The  question  of  tbe  investitne  waa  settled  tyi 
compromise  in  112S,  nnder  Calixtua  II,  the  snccesw  li 
tietasins.  It  was  ^reed  that  the  bishops,  beii^  dKtri 
according  to  tbe  canonical  fonns,  shoaiu 

tfaot 

regalia  at  the  band  of  the  emperor,  and  do  bompfa 
them;  but  that  in  this  cerenHmy  the  empcfor  shsaU •  ; 
longor  use  the  ring  and  croeier,  the  insignia  «f  ipritsil  | 
anthori^,  but  the  sceptre  only.   Paschal  hsd  tbabed 

in  controversy  with  Henry  I  of  Eof^asd  on  d>c 
subject,  but  they  had  seUled  in  1108  on  (unikT  tai» 
See  Vita  PatchaUt  in  Huiatori,  Scriptures,'  t«L  m. 
GfHlrer,  Grrgoruu  VII  u.  «.  ZeU;  Bexmaim,  GaiK^ 
PoHtUcdtrPc^i  ColUer,£cebtf.£rMC,-  StetiKl,Cai- 
DeuUcML  unler  datfrSitk.  Kauen  (Leips-  l«2rX">5n., 
612, 627. 667  i  Oervai^  (^raofc.  i>eitf<abL  ni^  tfovicl  r 
(Lmp&  1841) ;  Hifanan,  Bill,  laUm  Cinrtwi^i  ir.  I 
67-126;  iv,»1.429-4SI;  HelUe,CimeiKavsMkveLT.  I 
Aschbach,  Kirthen- LexUam  ;  Kiddle,  Bmt 
paty,^iS6;  Bower,  But,  t^atPtpm,».T.  Suit- 

VnSTITURK.     (J.  H.W.) 

Faachal  TTT,  antipope,  was  elected  by  the  ii**- 
ence  <^  the  emperor  Frederick  I,  in  oppositioii  to  Ott- 
ander  IH,  in  116^  He  took  poseessioo  of  Bom  to  i 
short  time,  Alexander  being  obliged  to  eecapc  to  Boe- 
vanto,  but  with  thedepaitun  of  the  impcnalai^fi» 
Rome  in  1167  Paschal  waa  oUiged  to  quit  sIm  Bi^ 
died  sh<Mtly  after  (m  1168)  at  Vitoboi  See  Bi&fc 
IlUt.  of  the  PtMpacf,  ii,  190;  Hilman,  BiM.  ^  I*" 
Christiamis,  iv,  296,  429-481.    See  also  AuouM 

ni. 

Posolial  Candle.  See  Pawral  Tans. 

PMotaal  ControTeny  derignaiea  lbs  rmm 

disputes  which  have  agitated  tbe  Chwch  iegv<tsf  tli' 
proper  reckoning  trf  £aster.    The  three  sytnfliai  G»-j 
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6;  Lake  xxH,  17-19)  in  their  ■Utemott  that  oar  Lord 
DsUtoted  the  hvly  EuchifMt  in  Ua  lait  pnebal  anpper. 
oho  is  eqoaUy  precise  in  aajring  that  tbe  Jem  would 
lot  Miter  Um  Jadj[nient-lMU  "lot  they  ^uld  be  d»- 
led"  tbroofh  Mood  poUuUoo,  and  be  precluded  firooa 
ating  the  puaoTer  in  the  evening  (John  xviii,  88). 
low  came  il^  then,  that  our  Lord  should  have  celfr- 
rated  the  paaeover  on  one  evening,  and  that  the  Jews 
hould  have  deferred  the  memorial  feast  till  the  «orre- 
pondtng  period  of  the  next  day  ?  This  ia  a  real  diffl- 
ult*,  which  win  be  found  tUacoseed  in  full  under  Pxaa- 
iVBK.  We  here  girt  the  ftHowing  as  a  possible  solu- 
lon.  IKnce  the  appearanoeofthe  new  moon  determined 
he  Jewish  calendar,  an  aaaemUy  was  held  in  the  Tem- 
1e  on  the  closing  da;  of  each  month,  to  receive  intelli- 
ence  respecting  the  fint  fAmc  oi  the  new  moon.  If 
othing  was  announced  a  day  wu  intercalated,  yet  if 
he  appearaoee  of  the  oiooa  was  afterwards  aathenttcated 
he  interealadoa  was  cancelled.  This  natmally  caused 
loeh  oonftukm,  eqiedally  in  the  critical  moBth  of  Ni- 
an.  Hmea  (Tdmnd,  JSmA  ffaA,  1)  it  was  permitted 
hat  in  doubtful  cases  the  pasaover  might  be  otiaerved 
n  two  consecative  days.  For  the  intercalation  could 
lardly  be  linown  in  Galilee ;  and,  according  to  Maimon- 
lea  (Sim  VIp),  In  the  more  distant  parts  of  Judea 
he  paasover  was  in  some  years  kept  on  one  day,  at  Je- 
usatem  on  another.  Our  Lord,  coming  in  from  the 
onntry,  followed  the  letter  of  the  law ;  but  the  main 
ody  of  tlie  Jews,  observing  rather  the  "tradition  of  the 
Idera,"  sacrificed  the  passovar  on  the  f<dlowiiig  day  in 
onaequenoe  of  ttie  intercalation  of  a  day  in  the  preced- 
Dg  nKmth.  Thus  our  Lord  ate  the  paasover  oo  the 
raning  ct  the  14di  Miaaa,  aid  wta  upon  tba  aame  day 
tba  my  FMchal  LanV  by  the  death  of  the  croia 
Harvey,  Creeds,  p.  838). 
Easter  has  t>ean  the  liigh  festival  of  the  Church  slnoa 
he  days  of  the  apoatles;  though  the  primidve  ritual 
ike  the  primitive  creed  followed  no  invariable  rule, 
rfaus  while  the  chimlies  in  a  la^  majority  celebrated 
^juter-Sunday  on  die  flnt  Lord'a^lay  after  the  14th  of 
liaan,  on  wUeh  our  Lord  aalfcred ;  others,  as  the  Astatic 
faurelwfl,  commemorated  our  Lord's  death  on  the  14th 
if  Niaan  as  l>eing  the  very  day  of  the  Saviour's  cross 
ind  paaaion.  This  tltey  did  irrespectively  of  the  day  of 
he  week  on  which  it  might  falL  Tfae  paschal  fast  also 
ras  variously  observed.  Twtulliao  speaks  of  it  as  ex- 
eodingovertlieUoIy  Week(i}0y«^c.xiv);  Epipba- 
lioa  aays^  "  Tlie  Catholie  Church  sotemnlzea  not  only  the 
4th  of  Mism,  bat  th«  entire  week^  (Asr.  1, 8),  maUng  a 
liatiDetion  from  the  EUonitlsh  Quartodecimani^  who 
Lept  fast  only  on  the  I4th  of  Nisao.  The  Western  and 
Dore  Catholic  rule  waa  to  observe  the  Friday  preceding 
be  Eaater^nday  as  a  rigid  ftat,  the  Church  identi- 
ying  the  apostles'  sorrowing  with  Uieir  own,  and  the 
BSt  waa  not  resolved  till  Easter-mom ;  while  the  Asiatic 
inartodedmani  party  regarded  the  14th  of  Niaan  from 
I  doctrinal  point  of  view  as  tlie  commemoration-day  of 
nan's  redemptioa;  and  at  the  boor  in  which  onr  Lord 
aid  "It  is  flmshed,"  L  a.  at  three  o'dock  in  the  after- 
loon,  the  fiut  was  brought  to  an  end  (Euseb.  Hist  EeeL 
t,  23),  and  the  day  closed  with  the  collective  Agape  and 
lelelMation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Whether  the  fast  was 
eenmed  and  maintained  dll  Easter-day  does  not  appear, 
kdther  ia  it  cotainly  known  whether  these  churches 
idebiated  Easter  on  the  Loid'»^  next  following,  or 
n  the  next  day  hot  one  to  the  14th  of  Nisan,  on  what- 
iver  d^  of  the  week  tliat  might  fall  The  latter,  how- 
iT«r,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  practice  from  the  de- 
iree  of  an  early  synod  (Euseb.  hist.  EccL  v,  28)  convened 
o  consider  the  case,  which  ordained  that  the  Feast  of 
he  Reeorrection  should  be  celebrated  on  the  Ixird's-day 
uid  on  no  other,  and  that  the  paschal  fast  should  then 
)e  brought  to  a  doee ;  for  the  ordinance  would  not  have 
Men  needed  if  there  bad  been  nothing  in  this  partienlar 
»  amend.  Hefele,  however,  sees  in  thia  daoee  a  ^oof 
Aat  the  Aaiatie  Euter  waa  always  cdrinttfld  oo  Um 


LoidVday.  The  Coonol  of  Arise,  A.D.  81^  at  which 
Bdllah  Uahopa  wen  pcesent,  siniilaily  decreed  that 
Easter  slumld  only  be  celebrated  on  the  LonTs-day. 
Irenaoa  dedarea  that  with  respect  to  the  pasohal  fhst 
there  was  a  great  dtvergoice  of  practice,  some  chnrclies 
fasting  iat  one  day,  as  the  Ebionites,  some  for  two,  and 
some  for  the  forty  hours,  day  and  night,  that  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  dawn  of  Easter;  and  he  speaks  of  it 
as  an  old-etanding  discrepancy,  ai  vvv  if'  ijftSiv  ytyovvta 
dX\d  Koi  roXi  wp&rtpov  iwl  ritv  9pi>  ^fiHv  iJ£p. 
ad  Victor  Fragm.  e.  iii,  Cambr.  ed.).  The  primitive 
Cfaoich,  therefore,  knew  no  flxed  role  tot  the  onivosal 
obaerrance  of  the  paschal  fast. 

With  respect  to  the  precise  day  on  which  the  Lord's 
death  should  be  commemorated,  there  was  a  threefold 
difference  of  pracUoe,  (1.)  The  Catholic  Church  affirmed 
that  our  Lord  BuJSered  on  the  14th  of  Niaan;  bat  seeing 
that  the  new  creation  dates  from  EasteF*nioming,  tbs 
Lord's-day  next  fcdlowing  was  the  ■wiax"  ^vavrdaifUtVy 
and  the  Friday  ptaoeding  was  the  wiMxa  uraupAmfmv, 
TbiH  the  rule  was  fixed  aeoording  to  tlie  dqr  of  the  vedE 
on  which  onr  Lord  sailed,  and  was  declared  to  be  the 
true  ordinance,  rd&C  d^n^tmipa.  This  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Church  <tf  Rome,  and  of  the  generality  of 
churches  throughout  Christendom,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  apostles  Pet»t  and  PauL 
(Euseb.  Hilt.  Eedet.  r,  S8;  Socrat.  £f<(C  £cefeL.iv^2S).- 
(2.)  The  Anade  rule  was  proftasedly  based  npoiLtlie  ao> 
thority  of  John  the  Evangelist  and  of  Hulip,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  churches  of  Psoconsular  Aua  {Hist,  Ecdes, 
V,  28)  and  those  of  the  neigbboring  pnsinoes,  also  in 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Qlicia  (Athanas.  Ad  Afr.  c%ds 
Synod.  Arim.  ef  SeL),  andrBs  Ghiyaosleaksays,  AnUoeh 
(Itt  eosguiOraLinPat<AaJe}.leA.BaaBd.i,V08]).  It 
was  the  belief  of  all  tlw  ebHKihea  that  our  Lord  was  put 
to  death  on  the  l*b  ot  Nisan,  the  dw  on  which  the 
paacliallamb  was  slain..  Btit  many  Aetued  that  the  Last 
Suppwwas  installed  atthepaMhallfeaBt,ortbatourLofd 
ceIebratedtbePasaoveratiaIlin.ttbe  last  year  of  his  min- 
istry, the  statements  of  the  ^rns^ical  Gospels  notwith- 
standing (see  CAron-  PoM^  it.  10-16).  The  Asiatics 
commemorated  the  Lord!&- death  on  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
being  guided  by  the-d^of  Ite  Jewish  month,  as  the 
more  general  practice- fbllbwed  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  Christ  died..  They  were  Unnted  for  the  Jnda- 
izing  practice,,  thou^  the  Church  of  Bmne  in  its  ritual 
and  litur^  had  more  perhaps  in  common  with  the  syna- 
gogue than  the  churohesof  Ana.  The  Quartodedmans 
were  but  smalt  party  in  tlie  Cburcb.  Still  fewer  in 
number  ^)  were  the  EIrionitish  or  Jndaiahig  Quart<K 
decimans  who.  held  to  the  observances  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  engtalM  on  them  the  Christian  celebration, 
making  the  14th  of  Nisan  a  day  of  hybrid  ceremonial,  in 
which  type  and  antitype,  shadow  and  substance,  Uw 
and  Go^l,  were  hopelessly  confused. 

These  three  varying  rules  created  a  plentiful  source 
of  dissension  i  the  Church  was  long  unoonsrious  of  the 
coming  evil,  but  while  men  slept  the  tares  were  aown. 
At  first  flie  bond  of  chariQr  was  knownio  be  stnaiger  than 
all — the  dilftrenee  of  calendar  made  no  alteration  in  the 
Gospel  law  of  lore.  Thus  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
having  had  occasion  to  virit  Rome  (A.D.  160)  to  confer 
with  pope  Aoicetus  on  other  matters,  found  that  the  Asi- 
atic rule  differed  essentially  from  that  of  Rome,  Both 
could  claim  apoetolic  authority,  and  therdbre  each  rev- 
erently forbore  from  pressing  a  rival  claim ;  while  Ani* 
cetns  assigned  to  bis  guest  as  his  senior  the  privilege 
consecrating  the  holy  elements.  But  immediately  after^ 
wards  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Borne ;  for  the 
heretical  Quutodeciman  rule  had  been  intxodnced  there 
by  Blaetus — "Hta  omnibus  (.Varcom  et  Tatiano,  etc) 
etiam  BUstos  accedens,  qui  latentur  Judaismum  volt  in- 
troducere"  (^Pseudo-Test,  de  Prceicr,  Her,  p.  53),  and 
with  it  the  whole  sweep  of  Ebionitish  perversion.  Vic- 
tor, Uahop  of  Borne,  therefore  knew  the  Quartodedman 
practice  only  in  conjunettm  with  a  ntatilwitiri  yror, 
and  never  dissociated  the  tM^iiDdbisvoaifiUD  w£  a 
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keen  pevception  of  the  truth  of  his  own  poutioii,  be  was 
blind  to  ail  that  might  be  advanced  by  others,  aiid 
threatened  with  excommunication  (A.D.  180)  all  tboee 
chuichea  which  commemorated  their  Lord's  death  on 
ttte  first  day  of  the  week.  It  was  the  first  germ  of  that 
eyttem  of  aggression  which  reached  ita  climax  in  the 
Uildebnndiiie  theory  and  practice  of  the  papacy.  Syn- 
ods wen  imnediately  held  by  hia  oidet  (Euaeb.  HM. 
Ecdet.  y,  28)  in  Palestine,  Pratus,  Gaul,  Alexaodru, 
CSorintb,  and  Bome,  and  the  more  Catholic  rule  was 
everywhere  pronouuced  to  be  trnidiog.  It  waa  also  de- 
termined that  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  was  the 
true  close  of  the  paschal  fast,  and  that  the  Lord'a-day 
and  no  other  ahoald  be  the  day  for  its  celebration.  The 
Anatks  remained  mwraverted  and  uncouviuced,  and 
eontinued  to  obeerre  the  14th  of  Nisan  as  a  day  of 
mixed  character,  fasting  till  the  ninth  hour,  and  then 
rejoicing  for  the  achieved  work  of  man's  redemption. 
In  opposition  to  a  somewhat  crushing  array  of  names, 
not  of  individuals,  but  of  churches,  Polycrates,  bishop 
of  Epheaus,  and  a  friend  of  Polycarp,  put  forth  a  writ- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  Auatic  bishops  claiming  the 
authority  of  John  and  Philip,  whose  tombs  were  stiii  at 
Ephesus  and  Hienipcdia,  afid  urging  the  precedent  of 
Polycarp,  Melito,  and  other  venerable  Ushopa,  in  fovor 
of  their  own  apostulic  tradition.  Still  Victor  pronounced 
them  "heterodox,"  and  out  only  essayed  to  cut  them  off 
from  Gommuuion,  AiroTtfiftiv  rqc  ivvaim^  vuparaif  as 
Hefele  limits  the  words  of  Eusebius,  but  authoritatively 
pronounced  them  excommunicate,  n-j/Xirfi  fi  6uk  ypaft- 
ftaTwy,  OKOtvuvriTovc  apitfv  iravraq  rove  trttffi  AvoKif 
fivrrvv  iStX^vc  (Euseb.  HiA  £ocia.  r,  24).  The  vio- 
lent decree,  however,  was  a  mere  "brutum  fulmen,"  for 
none  of  the  other  churches  assented  to  it,  and  Irencus, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  wrote  a  tetter  of  expostulation  to  Victor 
on  the  BubjecL  The  result  was  that  Rome  stood  alone 
in  its  extreme  antagotusm  to  the  chnrcbee  of  Epbeaine 
communion. 

Hitherto  the  paschal  etrntrorersy  had  turned  apon 
two  points:  (I)  the  proper  day  for  the  memorial  of  our 
Lord's  death,  and  (i)  the  day  on  which  the  paschal  fast 
should  be  resolved  in  the  joyful  commemoration  of  East- 
er. A  third  difficulty,  of  an  Ebionitisb  complexion, 
arose  (A.D.  170)  at  Laodicea,  the  capital  of  Phrygia  Pa- 
catiana,  in  Aua  Hioor;  it  was  stated  that  our  Lord  in- 
stituted the  holy  Eucharist  on  the  14th,  and  was  put  to 
death  on  the  15th  of  Nisan,  the  Jewish  method  of  com- 
puting; the  commencement  of  the  day  from  sunset  hav- 
ing been  apparently  ignored  (Euseb.  Hiti.  Ecdet.  iv, 
26).  The  paschal  feast  of  these  schismatics  combined 
the  eucharistic  with  the  paschal  rite,  and  was  essen- 
tially of  a  Jewish  ordinance.  The  Church  of  course 
affirmed  that  the  passover,  like  any  typical  observance, 
had  only  a  temporary  character,  and  that  it  waa  merged 
in  the  Christian  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  upon  the  cron.  It  was  an  entirely  new  phase 
of  the  Quartodecimao  theory,  and  caused  an  evil  report 
of  Judaizing  notions  to  be  attached  to  the  orthodox 
following  of  John  and  Philip  and  Polycarp^  But  the 
writera  of  the  Asiatic  Church  at  once  denounced  it  as 
wholly  inconsistent  with  Christian  principle ;  and  frag- 
ments still  exist  of  writings  that  were  put  forth  against 
it  by  Helito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  ApoUinaris,  bishop 
of  Hierapolis,  both  of  whom  followed  the  more  orthodox 
Asiatic  rule.  "  They  err,"  says  this  latter  writer, "  who 
affirm  that  our  Lord  ate  the  passover  on  the  14lh  of 
Nisan  with  his  disciples,  and  that  he  died  on  the  great 
day  of  unleavened  bread  (L  e.  on  the  loth  of  Nisan). 
Tbqr  maintain  that  Matthew  records  the  event  as  tbey 
have  imagined  it:  but  their  notion  agrees  not  with  the 
law;  and  theretty  the  Gospels  are  made  to  wear  a  con- 
tradictory ai^ewance"  {Chromcm  PatduiU,  i,  18,  in 
Dundorfs  hyzaat,  Uiit.  Script,  xvi).  This  was  the 
phase  of  the  Quartodeciman  which  waa  introduced  into 
-Rome  by  Blastus,  and  was  denounced  at  onoe  by  Ire- 
lueus  (Eusebi  Hut.  Ecdet.  v,  20)  in  his  treatise  De 
Sdutmate.    His  follower,  Uippolytus,  took  an  active 


part  against  it  (Fragm.  m  Ckrvtu  Ptmdud.  i,  U: 
and  PkUoK^h.  vii,  18);  and  dement  of  AJexaodiia  ni 
induced  by  the  treatise  of  Helito  to  refute  the  aut 
error  in  his  work  on  Easter,  a  few  fragtnenta  of  wbid 
are  preserved  in  the  CkromioM  PamJuxL  (Und.  14). 

The  I^odtcean  Quartodecimans  ckwdy  followed  dst 
Jewish  custvm,  wherdqr  in  a  backward  aeaaoi^  ai  n> 
gards  harley-harveat,  or  whenever  the  aolar  cyde  k- 
qutred  it,  an  entire  month  waa  intercalated  at  the  »h- 
nal  equinox.  Hence  in  aome  years  there  was  with  iha 
a  double  paschal  cekbratiun,  and  in  otben  a  total  <■■• 
uon.  These  notiwis  died  out  again  before  the  cod  of 
the  3d  CMitury,  but  tb^  caused  an  evil  naase  ta  be  «- 
tached  to  the  tntbodox  QuBitodeaman  piaetiee,  aal 
greatly  embUteted  the  differenees  that  afaca^j  txi<id 
between  some  of  the  Aaiatie  cborchea  and  the  laacf 
the  Christian  world.  Further,  the  Catb<dtc  piadict 
like  the  Eastern,  divaricated  into  two  branches,  and  the 
churches  were  unable  to  settle  down  upon  ooe  mufna 
rule.  It  is  a  question  of  astronomy ;  for  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar oeased  to  be  any  trustworthy  g;nide  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  The  equinox  was  then  takca  si 
the  fixed  date  ftom  whence  Easter  ahoald  be  ededaud. 
But  astronomoB  differed  aa  to  the  pmnse  i'T'Ai— **  of 
the  equinox.  At  Bome  it  was  March  18th ;  at  Alexo- 
dria  it  was  the  SIst,  aecMding  to  the  Maoedtmian  eals- 
dar.  The  Auatics,  tetainiI^;  their  old  custom,  tarn- 
memorated  the  death  of  our  Lord  OQ  full  RkOn 
after  March  21st.  The  mt  of  the  worid  cdehoHf 
Easter  <m  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Ti"fiiirTf''  M 
moon;  but  if  the  moon  was  at  the  fall  on  SaiidiT>thn 
on  the  suoceediDg  Sunday,  for  the  plain  reaacn  Oat  Ik 
full  moon  in  such  a  case  coincided  with  the  famar  sp 
on  the  day  of  our  Lord's  death,  and  not  of  the  testntc- 
tion.  Hence  those  churches  which  followed  the  ear&t 
equinox  occasionally  found  themselves  rejoiciag  ia  Er- 
ter  festivities  while  the  other  churches  woe  still  [no- 
ticing the  mottiflcatioo  of  LoiU  And  worse  stiBfVhei 
the  full  motm  (idl  oi  Uareh  19^  Wcalem  Notches  ok- 
Inatfld  their  Eastw  aonnAii^y ;  but  the  AlexaaMa 
Church  of  necesMty  deferred  their  Easter  till  the  sen 
full  moon,  as  being  the  first  after  tbe  eqiunox  of  llarck 
21.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  various  recnrriug  cvdn 
were  devised,  wherein  the  return  of  tbe  fiiU  moon  to  tke 
same  solar  position  coincided  after  a  certain  aomber^ 
years  with  the  same  day  of  the  week,  and  the  saase  dw 
of  the  year.  But  tbey  were  more  or  leaa  Inaomtt 
The  eariiest  was  that  of  Hippotytna,  lHalio|i  «f  Pat*. 
As  a  rare  waif  of  time,  this  was  discovered  incised«albe 
right  face  of  the  pedetstal  of  a  marble  statue  <rf' Hippol- 
ytus  seated  on  his  ^soopal  throne,  which  was  dag 
(A.D.  1551)  between  Rome  and  Tivoli,  near  the  cfaBTtfa 
of  St,  Lawrence,  and  is  now  preserved  In  the  Vatksn. 
Eusebius  (Hut,  Ecde*.  vi,  22}  attributes  to  Hippohw 
the  disooverjr  of  Che  <7cle  of  sixteen  jreon ;  and  hai  k 
was  found  displayed  Sot  one  hundred  and  twelve  yean 
(A.D.  222-383),  Eastei^Sunday  in  each  of  these  ym» 
being  given  on  the  left  £sce  (Mf  the  pedeataL  Bia  tke 
cycle  of  sixteen  years  only  showed  the  recnrrcDce  cf 
the  paschal-day  with  regard  to  the  day  of  the  year,  mA 
not  of  the  week.  The  same  ancient  authMti^  ahv 
shows  that  the  psachid  fiut  waa  omitiniied  dU  EaMa<- 
Sunday,  March  18  bdng  aiaamed  always  as  tbe  vcnsi 
equinox.  Dionyuus,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (A.D.  346- 
2fl5),  set  forth  an  eight  yean'  cycle,  vovora  Acroer^ 
SoQ  (Euseb.  Hitl.  Ecdet.  vii,  20).  Twelve  yMis  ate 
bis  death  Anatolius,  an  Alexandrian  by  birth  and  evo- 
cation, but  bishop  of  Laodicea,  in  Syria,  drew  oat  tbe 
famous  nineteen  yean*  cyde,  originally  the  ofaamatiM 
of  Heton  the  astrunomer.  The  andeat  Jews  could  oalv 
have  celebrated  tbe  passover  afkar  the  venal 
therefore  this,  with  him  March  19,  was  made  tbe  ban 
of  computation.  The  cycle  was  adopted  at  Alexandrii. 
the  equinox,  however,  being  advanced  two  dan,  ta 
Kfarch  21 ;  and  whenever  the  full  moon  happentrl  oa 
Saturday,  the  next  day,  cootrary  to  the  Roman  cdh(«~ 
was  decUircd  to  be  Easter-Sunday.  ,  The  Aaiatia  aii 
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oOowcd  the  J«wtab  oomputadon,  as  haimontring  with 
he  Saviour's  practice,  and  cend  nothing  fur  the  eqiii- 
wx,  which  their  £«rter  oocasionally  antidpated ;  and 
->r  this  rewon  the  terra  Protopaachita  was  applied  to 
hem.  The  eonfanon  earned  hy  these  differencea  must 
lave  been  very  great,  and  especially  in  oonterminous 
hurchea,  where  one  cue  torn  ended  and  another  began ; 
Kit  it  was  not  till  A.D.dl4  that  an  attempt  was  made 

0  produce  wiiibniilty  by  synodal  aetioD.  la  that  year 
he  Council  irf'  Ailes  ia  its  tfaet  canon  decreed  that  East- 
T  should  be  aolenniied  **  ono  <Ue  et  una  tempore  per 
«naein  orbem  f  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  sent  fuith  an 
ncydical  letter  to  enforce  the  desired  harmony  of  ac- 
ion  (Hansi,  CoiL  Cone,  ii,  474;  Hard,  i,  868).  But  a 
fovincinl  could  speak  with  no  authority  to  the  Church 
atbulio ;  neither  was  the  Roman  bishop  as  yet  the  su- 
seme  pontile  and  practice  continued  to  be  discordanL 
t  then  became  one  of  the  two  prindpal  ■abjccts  for  dis- 
nsrioo  and  arrangement  in  the  Council  iif  Nice.  No 
lecree  on  the  subject  appeals  in  it«  canons,  and  it  is  dif- 
icult  to  aee  any  reason  for  the  oroianon,  unless  it  be  that 
be  fathers  were  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  upon  a 
loint  that  could  only  be  settled  by  the  astronomical  ex- 
lert.  Thus  they  delegated  to  Eusetuua  of  Cesaarea  the 
luty  of  detennioing  the  right  rule  of  Easter,  and  of  reo- 
im  mending  the  most  accurate  cycle  to  be  adopted  in 
raniing  the  calendar.  The  Epistle  of  Cmstantine  to 
he  churches  shows  deariy  the  general  points  on  which 
he  Nicene  fathers  agreed,  viz. :  1.  That  flrom  henceforth 
he  vnnal  equinox,  and  not  the  Jewish  calendar,  should 
letermine  the  incidence  of  Easter.  2.  That  when  the 
■qninoctial  ftiU  moon  fell  on  a  Sunday,  Easter  should  be 
alebrated  on  tlie  Sunday  following ;  both  for  the  reason 
dieady  given,  and  bacauae  the  Jewish  fesdval  would 
lave  beeo  celebrated  and  over.  Also,  by  making  Easter 
)y  neccaaity  subsequent  to  the  vernal  equinox,  there 
ras  DO  Inkier  danger  of  a  double  observance  in  the 
lame  year.  But  which  equinoctial  day  was  adopted, 
be  Roman  or  the  Alexandrian  ?  The  Latin  translation 
>f  the  Prvloffu*  Paackalit  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  says 
hat  the  Alexandrian  Church,  as  representing  the  astro- 
lomieal  science  of  the  day,  was  ordered  to  announce  to 
Jta  Church  of  Borne  the  true  incidence  of  Easter  in  each 
rear,  and  that  it  should  be  notified  from  Rome  through- 
Mit  the  churches  (Petavius.  Doet.  Temp,  ii,  App.;  He- 
'ele,  Cotte.  i,  318 ;  Ideler,  llandh.  d.  ChronoL  ii,  258). 
Leo  I  repeats  the  account  {Rp.  121  aL  94),  and  Am- 
>rose  virtually  says  the  same  thing ;  the  Nicene  Council 
aavingt  according  to  his  statement,  adopted  the  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  was  the  Al- 
exandrian computation  (Ambr.  Ep.  ad  Epit.  cop.  jSm.). 
But,  independently  of  the  equinox,  the  paschal  difficul- 
ies  wen  not  yet  foreclosed.  The  Roman  Church  still 
Jung  to  iu  faulty  cycle  of  eighty-four  years,  the  Akx- 
mdrian  to  that  of  nineteen ;  and  it  still  continued  to  be 

1  matter  of  reproach  that  the  two  principal  churches  of 
Jhristcpdom  were  often  found  to  celebrate  Easter  on 
lifllHcnt  days.  The  Comical  of  Sardica,  therefore,  as 
Men  by  the  latdy  discovered  Festal  Letters  of  Athana- 
HiB  (Gnreton,  Ikom  the  Nttrian  Syr.  HS.,  A.D.  848),  en- 
leavored  to  oompoee  a  difference  by  drawing  out  a  pas- 
:bal  scheme  for  half  a  century.  But  it  only  defined  the 
jtnatione,  and  (A.D.  887)  matters  showed  worse  than 
;ver  when  Rome  celebrated  Easter  on  March  21,  but 
:he  Alexaodrian  Church,  since  the  Slstwss  its  equinox, 
postpotwd  the  oekbratioo  tiSi  aRiet  the  next  full  moon, 
w  l«te  in  April.  The  Quartodedman  party  also  still 
mrvtved,  the  Nicene  injunctions  notwithstanding,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  anathemas  against  the  TtaanputKaf 
Suartrm  of  the  Conncil  of  Antioch  (A.D.  341),  can.  1, 
and  Conncil  of  Laodicea  (A.D.  881),  can.  1.  It  may  be 
[tbaerved  here  that  the  Jews  learned  from  the  Chriatian 
Choieh  to  frame  a  paschal  cycle,  which  was  first  adopt- 
ed in  the  pfe«den<7  of  Hillel  II  at  Tiberias,  A.I>.  868. 

The  paschal  difference  thus  continued  to  cause  more  or 
lea  ineoDvenieRce  and  heart-burning  for  another  century 
and  a  htiS,  till  INoayaiiis  Exignns  did  good  serrioe  to 


cbrbncAogy  by  dating  evrats  from  the  Christian 
■ra,  and  biy  giviw  flxi^  to  the  cycle  of  nineteen  yean 
for  determinii^  Easter.  This  he  did  by  adopting  the 
Alexandrian  method  of  calculation,  and  reforming  the 
Roman  calendar  accordingly,  in  which  the  churches  of 
Italy  readily  acquiesced ;  while  those  of  Oaul  and  Britain 
still  held  to  their  "  old  style."  When  the  Heptarchy 
became  Romanized,  the  Dionystan  method  was  accepted 
in  Britain,  altbongb  in  Wales,  and  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  island,  the  old  righty-fonr  years'  cycle  of  Rome 
was  still  retained.  A  eoun(^  was  held  on  the  subjeet, 
A.D.  664,  at  Streaneehahih  (WhitbyX  ^%  Oswy  hav- 
ing found  that  his  queen  and  her  ladies  were  fasting  in 
Lent  while  he  indulged  in  the  festivities  of  Easter,  The 
Roman  order  was  then  fully  oondrroed  in  Britain,  As 
Hontakmbert  has  Justly  observed,  this  ^fference  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Quartodeciman  practice,  which 
in  fiKt  had  died  away  in  the  6th  centiUy  (Jfoatss  da 
POedd,  iv,  169).  In  our  present  calendar,  the  Prime  or 
Golden  Numb^  marks  the  particular  y^  of  the  nine- 
te»i  years'  cycle;  and  these  golden  numbers,  added  in 
the  margin  from  March  21  to  April  16,  indicate  the 
days  of  the  plenilunium  on  which  Easter  for  each  par- 
ticular year  depends,  and  which  is  the  Sunday  next  fol- 
lowini^  unless  Sunday  should  bft  the  day  of  full  moon,  in 
which  case  Easter  Alls  on  the  following  Sunday.— Blunt, 
Dia.  BtMt,  TkeoL  See  also  Hefele,  Conctffeit^Mdi.  vcd.  i  t 
Idder,  ffontt.  4.  ChrmoL ;  Cknn.  Pcumkale,  in  Dindorf^ 
Bytemt.  Hxtt.  Script,  vol.  xvi  and  xvii ;  Gieseler,  Eedet. 
Hitt.  vol  i :  Cureton,  Fttlal  Ep,  of  A  tkmeuuu,  transl, 
(tom  the  Syriac ;  Killen,  Hut.  of  the  Ancimt  Church,  p. 
611,  626;  Neander,  Dognta$.  vol  ii;'  Riddle,  Chrittian 
AittiqttitUi,  p.  665  sq.,  676,  676 :  Ffnulkes,  Divition*  m 
Christatdom ;  Land.  Qaar.  Rev.  xviii;  496  aq. ;  CkriiHtm 
fnimmn-, xxxviii, 41  sq.;  JeArb-JJirdaitae^Tkeologie, 
1870,  No.  i.    See  Eastkr. 

Paiohal  Light.   See  Pabghai.  Tatbb. 

Paaohal  Soleiiuilt7,  the  week  preoeding  and  the 

week  following  Easter. 

Paaohal  Taper,  a  taper  used  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  at  the  time  at  Easter.  R  is  lighted  from 
the  hofy  fire,  and  recdves  its  benedictioa  b?  the  [wiesft 
putting  five  grains  t^  incense  in  the  form  (^a  eroaainto 
the  uper.  This  blessed  taper  must!  tMihin  on  the  Go*- 
pel-«de  of  the  altar  from  £aster-ere  to  Aseenaion-day. 
See  Ltchkocuopil 

Paaohal  Term,  a  name  given  aomctimea  to  Ea»~ 

Paachali,  GiovAinii  Ltnoi,  a  martyr  to  the  Prot- 
estant cause  in  Italy,  was  a  native  of  Coni,  in  Pied- 
mont, and  was  descended  of  respecUble  parentage.  He 
was  bom  abont  1626,  and  in  early  life  was  a  soldier. 
Converted  to  God,  he  forsook  the  army  and  went  to 
Geneva,  then  to  study  Protestant  theology  undw  Cal- 
vin. Paschal!  became  so  interested  in  the  Refhrraed 
doctrines  that  he  wrote  pamphleu  in  their  advoea^, 
and  alao  urged  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Italian,  tn  order  that  the  populace  might  be  more  thor- 
oughly instructed  in  God's  truth.  From  Geneva,  where 
he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  he  went,  with  some 
other  students,  to  Lsusanne.  At  the  latter  place  be 
continued  his  studies  under  Tiret.  About  this  time  it 
happened  that  the  poor  WaMenuan  Christians  of  Ca- 
labria, in  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  appealed  to  Calvin 
for  a  teacher— for  the  Inquiution,  flrst  of  all,  robbed  the 
flocks  of  their  shepherds,  in  order  the  better  to  get  the 
sheep  into  its  power.  The  necesrity  was  didy  con- 
sidered by  the  principal  persons  of  the  Italian  congre- 
gation at  Geneva,  and  they  found  no  one  better  fitted 
for  the  task  than  Paschali,  now  at  lsusanne.  When 
he  heard  the  news  of  this  appt^ment  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  being  married,  but  he  concluded  to  postpone  this 
step,  and  accepted  the  call  of  the  Church  as  of  the  Lord, 
In  1669  Paschali  was  received  with  the  Wjdden- 
sea,  and  be  began  his  vtff||i;ffini|)iv(^«0(^Liteat  - 
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satl  ind  ootmge.  Of  ooorae  the  eongngttion  had  to 
be  Mcntly  nuinUtned,  and  k>  it  ciid«  ibmit  that  when 
his  miniBtntiona  were  learned  of  «t  court  be  was  im- 
pcinned  at  Ttucaldo.  His  trial  came  off  before  tbe 
vicar-general,  Dec  27, 1669,  but  no  judfj^ent  waa  pro- 
Douooed  at  its  cwicluaion,  and  he  was  umply  traiwport- 
ed  to  Cosenza  by  ship,  and  there  was  again  imprisoned. 
A  new  hearing  was  given  him  on  February  21 ;  but  as 
he  rduaad  to  ncant,  he  wai,  Afol  U,  1560,  xentinred  to 
Naples  with  other  Protestanto  who  refused  to  deny 
their  &itb.  On  their  aniral  in  Naples  they  ware  all 
thnnni  Into  the  common  prison,  where  the  water  trio- 
kkd  from  the  ceiling.  Paschali,  after  a  k»g  examinar 
tion,  remained  there  until  Hsy  9,  and  was  then  changed 
to  the  bishop's  prison.  But  soon  tfler  tbej  wen  in- 
formed that  they  must  go  to  Rome.  They  made  the 
joomey  by  ship,  and  this  piisoner  of  the  Lord  did  not 
cease  openly  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  fellow-«uffererB 
and  the  ship's  crew,  which  act  was,  on  hu  arrival  in 
Rome,  on  Hay  15,  charged  against  him  as  an  additional 
crime.  Together  with  bis  companions,  he  was  placed 
in  the  prison  of  the  Inquiaitiwi,  a  damp,  subterranean 
vault  of  Torre  di  Nona,  aomuoded  hy  the  waters  of 
the  Hber.  They  wwa  oUiged  to  lie  on  the  damp 
graand,  for  not  ereo  s  ataw  Iwd  was  given  them.  The 
nest  day  Bartolomeo,  the  brMber  of  Fssdiali,  arrived 
from  Cooi  wiUi  letters  of  recommendation  to  infiuential 
men  of  the  papal  court,  and,  amoug  others,  to  the  grand 
inquisitor,  cardinal  Alexandrini.  But  do  one  gave  him 
any  hope  for  the  freedom  of  his  brother ;  the  writing  of 
Protestant  tracts  was  an  oflbnce  not  easily  forgiven. 
Only  with  great  tiDoble  did  he  sooceed  in  securing  per- 
missioa  to  see  his  brother  in  presence  of  an  inquisitor 
and  a  monk,  and  that  on  the  promise  that  he  should 
try  to  move  him  to  recant,  Bartolomeo,  who  was  not 
yet  converted  to  Protestantism,  but  who  clung  to  his 
brotho:  with  a  natural  love,  and  bad  certainly  risked 
somewhat  in  taking  his  part,  described,  in  a  letter  to 
his  am  Carlos,  who  was  in  Geneva  with  Psecfa all's  be- 
tCDtbed,  the  state  in  which  be  found  his  bnrtber: 

'*Issw  him,"  be  said,  "In  a  narrow  room,  where  those 
were  kept  who  were  shortly  to  be  executed.  There  be 
lay  with  bare  hesd, and  bound  hand  nnd  footjso  that  the 
cords  pressed  throngh  his  ekln  and  lletb.  when  I  mw 
him  in  such  misery,  and  wished  to  embrace  hlmjl  fell 
down  from  angoitb,  and  conld  not  utter  a  word.  There- 
upon he  was  moch  troubled,  and  said  to  me,  'Hy  brother, 
an  yon  a  ObristlMn  f  Why  an  von  so  deeply  moved  t 
Do  yon  not  kmnr  that  not  a  lenf  nils  from  the  tree  with- 
out the  will  of  Oodf  Let  us  rather  comfort  one  another 
tbroBgh  Jeana  Christ,  since  we  know  that  these  brief 
monu  Uvee  an  not  to  be  likened  to  our  Aitiin  and  elei^ 
nal  glory.'" 

As  the  inqnl^tor  saw  that  Paschali'a  vimtor  was  more 
Ukely  to  become  a  convert  to  the  Beformed  cause  thsn 
bring  aboat  the  conveinon  of  the  prisoner,  be  harshly 
bade  Paschali  be  silent,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  re- 
proaches. Ofcoorse  the  prisoner  vainly  defended  himself 
from  the  teachings  of  the  holy  GoapeL  At  the  earnest 
supplication  of  his  brother  be  was,  however,  taken  into 
another  prison,  containing  a  window,  through  which  the 
two  could  speak  together;  but  on  this  being  noticed, 
the  window  was  walled  up.  When,  on  his  next  visit, 
Bartolomeo  wished  to  persuade  Giovanni  to  submit 
smnewhat,  so  that  he  might  take  him  home  alive,  he 
answered:  "  I  yearn  for  heavenly  Uessinga  with  such  a 
longing  that  I  care  nothing  for  earthly  things,  not  even 
for  my  own  life.  Therefore  cease  your  persuasions,  for 
I  have  bound  Jesus  Christ  so  fast  to  my  heart  that  no 
one  can  separate  me  from  him."  Bartolomeo  Paschali 
used  every  effort  to  have  his  brother's  sentence  com- 
muted to  a  few  years'  imprisonment,  of  which  he  woiUd 
bear  the  expense,  but  it  was  all  in  yiin.  He  vinted 
him  twice  more,  and  on  his  second  vint  he  gave  him 
to  understand  that  he  must  think  of  his  own  safety,  as 
be  bad  beard  that  he  was  himself  "  held  in  suspicion  by 
the  Inquisition  for  being  of  the  same  religion  as  his 
brother."  Shortly  after  Paschali  had  overcome  this 
additional  trial,  the  day  of  his  final  release  arrived. 


On  Sunday,  Sept.  8, 1560,  be  was  taken  to  tbt  doakr 
of  La  Hinerva,  where  his  sentence  was  pabfidy  ml  m 
him.  After  he  had  acknowledged  the  antheDtid^d 
bis  dedaradons,  and  thanked  God  ka  the  honor  if 
which  he  was  counted  worthy,  be  was  again  eoodncud 
to  prison.  The  next  day,  Sept.  9,  the  people  wtti  t* 
theexecution.  The  martyr  was  led  bound  to  tbe  Crape 
di  Fiore,  in  sight  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angdo,  whm  da 
pope  bad  gtme,  aooompanied  by  tbe  >— rrtiwaU  tai  «te 
prelstes.  As  Paschali  undertook  to  preacb  to  tW  peo- 
ple, to  the  pope,  and  his  prdatea,  there  anm  a  gm 
commotion,  and  every  one  demanded  that  he  dtoiUbt 
immediately  put  to  death.  Thereupon  the  execotioDa 
quickly  threw  the  rope  about  his  neck  and  rtnuskd 
him,  after  which  his  corpse  was  bomed.  Sm  Hcol 
Martgrtfor  bks  TnuA  CaUK,  p.  S8  sq.;  IKM^inA 
UfaeStf.mllalg.  (J.H.W.) 

PaacAninna,  a  Somiah  prelate  of  note  in  Ui  liv, 
flourished  near  the  middle  oif  the  6tta  eentmy.  Wc 
first  encounter  him  in  A.D.  461,  when  he  wm  taibep 
of  Lilybnum,  in  Sidly,  as  papal  legate  at  the  Coaodliif 
ChalcedtMi.  He  there  represented  the  intereMs  of  th 
Roman  pontiff,  together  with  Lucentiua,  tnsbcf  of  it- 
culum,  and  Bonifaeins,  a  presbyter.  PaschsBeoi, 
whose  previous  history  and  position  in  life  «e  Isn 
nothing,  seems  to  have  held  the  chief  place  aaunf  tk 
three  legates,  ainoe  he  anbseiibed  the  acts  of  the  ms- 
eil  in  the  luune  of  the  pope  before  the  two  otbat.  ia 
epistle  PaschaBinns,  De  Qimitiom  Pa$dtidi,  k  ttl 
exUDt,  addressed  to  Leo  in  reply  to  some  inqnia 
from  the  pontiff  with  regard  to  the  calculatiaaiftrdt- 
termining  the  festival  of  Easter.  It  will  be  Ibad  *- 
der  its  best  form  in  the  editions  of  tlie  works  of  Ln, : 
pabliibed  ti^  Qnesnel  and  by  die  brothen  BaBahi.  | 
See  ScbOnemann,  BOKolk,  Patnm  LaL  veL  ii,  {  «: 
Bfthr,  (rCScAicAfa  ckr  rifm.  Literatur,  snppL  vtd.  pL  ii, 
§  166 ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  serf  Mf 
tAoL  iii,  ISl ;  Ceillier,  Hitt.  de»  AvL  Sacrit,  x,  171-1^^ 
201  sq.,  662  sq.,  701.  ! 

Pascbasiua,  a  Roman  CsthoUc  divine  of  the  itb 
century,  flourished  at  Some  as  deacon  of  a  CiarA 
:  about  A.D.  490.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  aitip^ 
Laurentios,  and  sided  with  him.  Paschanna  n  RT«d  j 
to  have  written  De  Spirtiu  Samcto  Sbri  dvo,  fAt ' 
qmtofi  auaratio  eimtimetnr,  adurvu  artm  Man-  ■ 
dmtf<in'*BibLlIax.Patr."viii,807).  CannirCMB 
asoribes  the  wnic  to  Fanstos  B^ienriiL 

Puobaaiw  RuBbntiia,  St«  a  noted  Beatir 
tine  of  tbe  first  half  of  .the  9th  century,  was  a  sann 
of  Soissons,  France.  He  emlwaced  the  nM»aa6t  Ut 
while  yet  a  youth,  and  was  educated  and  demidM  « 
tbe  convent  at  Corbey,  in  Aquitaine.  He  wa  tbo* 
under  the  abbots  Addhard  and  Wala,  wbtM  favariu 
he  was.  Tbe  ftnner  of  these  diboU  died  iiAJlinL 
FiBBchanus  first  came  into  poUie  notiee  ia  AJX  M. 
when  he  was  still  a  stm[de  monk.  A  Htde  wink  lAs 
this  be  was  employed  as  teacher,  and  ia  import  art  mi- 
siona.  In  AJ).  844  he  waa  elected  abbot  of  the  cea- 
vent,  although  he  had  never  taken  holy  oaten  b 
A.D.  851  he  resigned  this  office,  and  died  as  Mfb . 
monk  in  A.D.  865,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  RiqwE,  vbsr  j 
bis  time  was  aeskmsly  devoted  to  the  study  ofthsBlaftT  i 
and  p1iiloa(q)liy.  He  is  nov  coDmemotatad  oy  thf ' 
Chnrehuf  Rome  as  a  aaint  by  oidar  ofpope  AknaAcf  i 
II  (A.D.  1070).  In  tbe  hirtory  of  CbtiatiaB  JegMrin 
PaschastuB  is  odebrated  as  tbe  originator  of  lha  tin- 
substantiation  theory,  Le.  that  the  bread  and  wise  si 
longer  exlat  in  tbe  elements  of  the  Euchaiist  sfttr  th 
blood  and  body  of  Christ  have  beoorae  pnant  tbm  ^ 
the  act  <rf  consecration.  PasdMBauaaaiythMsbesmdi*' 
have  rdsed  a  ORittovvt^  which  has  diatarfead  AsWerf- 
em  Church  for  mwe  than  a  thousand  years.  ItwaacsW 
out  into  symmetrical  form,  as  a  theory,  by  the  inqoiTW 
of  a  former  pupil  of  his  named  Warin  (whom  be  ad- 
dresses as  Pladdios),  who,  bavinft  beerase  abbot  d 
New  Corbey,  j^  J^^^,j,q«gg^^  old  iaH»M 
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to  dmr  up  a  tmtiM  on  th«  Hoty  EucfaariBt  for  the 
guiduce  or  the  jroong  comioiuii^.  Id  the  year  881, 
iberefore,  Puctunua  Badbeitm  wrote  his  work,  De 
Satramemto  corporu  tt  xn^trtni  Chritti,  of  which, 
wbn  it  hkd  become  the  subject  of  cwitioTeny,  be 
pnaented  s  lugt  oopjr  to  the  emperor,  Chute  the 
Mi,'m  the  yBsr844.  In  this  tmUse  Badbertaa  sets 
(bftb  the  oidinuy  doctrine  of  the  Church  respecting 
(be  me  and  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  Uood 
in  tlw  coBsecraled  demeata,  but  he  goes  far  beyond  all 
pRrioos  writers  in  defining  the  mode  of  that  presmce 
ad  ils  consequences.  Th«re  bad  been  scarcely  any 
contTDrersy  hitherto  on  the  nibjet^  of  the  Holy  En- 
chirist,  although  J<rim  of  Damascus,  followed  by  I^e 
Mood  CouDcil  of  NtcM  (A.D.  787)  and  the  ConiMnl  of 
Fnnkfort  (AJ>.  794),  had  seen  cause  to  censure  Uie  ap- 
pluatioD  of  "  Agure"  and  "  type"  to  the  elements,  while 
I  Coonril  of  Constantinople  (A.D.  754)  had  saeerted 
Lbeir  legitimate  use.  This  shows  the  dawn  of  such  a 
oDDtiorersy. 

The  dialectical  subtlety  which  had  been  employed 
oa  doetriiMS  oonoeming  the  peiaon  of  Jesus  Uie  Christ 
snd  the  ChiisUaii  Trinity  was  now,  however,  to  be  en- 
Pied  for  many  a  generation  on  those  connected  witfa 
the  ssmunent  vt  Oiiist's  body  and  blood,  and  the  fall 
tide  of  itrifo  was  stt  flowing  by  the  dear  and  uncom- 
immiang  statements  of  Radbertus.  The  substance  of 
thcsestatenenUisasfoUows:  (1)  That  the  very  body 
«f  Christ,  which  was  bom  of  the  Vu^;in  Mary,  snd 
whtdi  was  inHBolated  on  the  cross,  tt^jether  with  the 
my  Uood  Uiat  belonged  to  that  body,  nod  was  shed 
npoB  the  erosB,  are  those  which  the  oommanioants  (eoeive 
(and  he  does  not  hint  at  receiving  in  one  kind  only) 
io  receiving  the  consecrated  elements  of  die  Holy  £u- 
cbiriat ;  (S)  That  the  bread  and  wine  which  are  conse- 
crated are  wbidly  and  entirely  converted  into  the  body 
tmi  Uood  of  Christ,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
^MikcB  of  as  being  hi  any  natural  amse  bread  and  wine ; 
^)  That  thb  convefMon  onUnirily  takes  place  In  such 
aaunoer  that  it  is  not  made  known  to  the  senses,  God 
penaittiag  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the  bread  to 
temain  as  a  veil  to  the  great  mirsde  which  he  has 
wnnght;  (4)  Bot  that  under  special  drcunutances,  to 
cofifims  the  fiuth  of  doubters  or  to  satufy  the  devotion 
«f  ssiaca^  tka  fhet  of  tba  etwiversion  is  made  apparent 
IS  the  senses  by  the  sabstsDce  of  Christ's  body  and 
Wood  other  in  the  form  of  a  Iamb,  or  |»esenting  the 
color  and  appearance  of  flesh  and  blood.  Only  one 
waA  instsnce  is  narrated,  but  it  is  said  to  be  one  out 
<if  Bsany  (Psseh.  RadberL  Dt  Satram.  Corp.  et  Sang. 
CkritH  fm  "BiW.  Max.  Ludg."  xiv,  729];  Martene, 
Fa  Script.  Collect,  iz,  867;  Migne,  Patrol.  voL  cxx). 

This  pfcdse  definition  vi  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist 
was  a  novelty  in  the  Onirch,  as  is  shown  by  the  catena 
Df  aothorities  leqpeeting  that  sacrament  which  luve  been 
collected  by  PuneHns  in  his  Liturgiam,  and  by  Grier- 
■oger  in  his  InatUuHom  titurgique$.  It  raised  a  con- 
troversy at  ODoe  among  the  theologians  of  the  Benedic- 
line  order,  and  Radberttu  endeavored  to  prove  his  state- 
ments in  a  ketter  addtessed  to  one  of  bis  monks  named 
Pind^gmde,  in  wldeh  be  oidlected  passages  from  the 
iobers  (PMeh.  Badbert.  0pp.  BSU.  Max.  Ludg.  xiv, 
r49;  Migne's  Patn>L  cxx,  1861).  The  first  to  reply  in 
vriong  to  these  novel  opinions  or  definitions  was  Kaba- 
u»  ftUums,  abbot  of  Fulda  (A.D.  822-847),  and  aller- 
vards  archbiBhop  of  HenU  (A.D.  847-856),  in  an  epistle 
a  a  monk  named  Eigel,  which  has  been  lost  (comp. 
klalMlloa,  At*.  Stmct.  Ord.  Bated,  snc  iv,  ii,  591). 
When  the  controversy  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
soperor  Charles  the  Bald,  be  required  of  Paschasioa 
KadbertDS  a  copy  of  the  treatise,  and  it  was  delivered 
o  another  monk  of  Corbey,  Ratramnus,  or  Bertram,  for 
ixamination.  The  result  was  an  answer  by  Ratramnus 
n  the  form  of  a  treatise  bearing  the  same  title  as  that 
>f  Kadbertui,  the  point  of  which  is  to  prove  that  there 
a  a  diflerence  between  the  mannw  of  Christ's  presence 
"hen  OB  earth  and  that  of  his  sacrameatal  presence  in 


enehatistic  elements;  that  in  the  latter  "est  qtddem 
corpus  Christi  sed  non  corporale,  at  spirituale ;"  main- 
taining, however,  as  strongly  as  bis  opponent  the  real- 
ity of  that  presence  (Ratramnus,  De  Corp.  ei  Sang.  Da- 
mm;  Migne's  PatroL  exviii,  815,  Oxford  ed.  1888). 
The  great  Utmgicnl  eommoitator,  Walafrtd  Strabo,  was 
also  an  (^tponent  of  Radbertus,  and  that  poirioo  of  his 
work  which  deals  with  the  subject  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  writings  of  their  Catholic  predecessors 
(Walafridos  Strabo,  De  Rtb.  EccL  cb.  xvi,  xvii).  Aji- 
other  opponent,  snd  more  radical  than  the  others,  was 
KrigcDa  (q.  v.).  He  held  that  the  Eucharist  u  a  mere 
memorial  of  Christ's  death  in  past  time^  and  not  of  his 
presence  in  the  sacrament,  a  typical  act  of  feeding,  by 
which  the  mind  of  the  faithful  oommnnieant  intellect 
ually  and  piously  reminds  him  ot  the  work  of  his  Lord 
(DoUinger,  ChurtA  Hitt.  iii,  78,  Cox's  trand.).  With 
the  death  of  Paachasius  the  controverty  subsided  for  a 
while,  but  its  revival  by  Bereogar  and  LanfVanc  in  the 
12th  century  makes  it  very  evident  that  the  doctrine 
pleased  the  saperstitious  tendency  of  those  ages,  and 
that  this  theory  bad  been  extending  its  effocta  Ihr  and 
wide  on  the  popular  mind,  and  finally  the  views  of  "Pm- 
channs  Radbertus  were  stamped  upon  the  authorita- 
tive theology  of  the  Roman  Church,  under  the  name  of 
Tyanmbetaatta^oOf  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Laterau,  tn 
the  year  1216. 

nuehasios  was  also  the  author  of  worlcs  entitled  De 
fide,  ape  et  earitate,  and  De  Porta  virgbut.  The  for- 
mer betrays  most  cleariy  his  superstitious  notions  in  re- 
ligion. 'The  latter  is  a  bold  defence  of  a  doctriue  held 
also  by  SL  Jerome,  viz,  that  the  virginity  of  the  Holy 
Vii^in  Maty  continued  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  Mary  bad  given  birth  to  Christ  vtero 
eUauo,  and  that  therefore  she  and  her  offspring  should 
be  regarded  as  free  from  the  taint  of  original  ain.  (See 
MUnscfaei,  Dogmengeach,  ed.  Ctiln,  p.  85  sq.;  Walch, 
HiHoria  CoHtrovereia  tteculi  IX  de  Partu  B.  Virginit 
[Gott  1768,  4to];  Hagenbach,  BiA  iff  Doetrmet,  ii,  40 
sq.)  The  complete  works  of  Paacharins,  with  a  ^ort 
but  ezoellent  biographical  sketch  as  introdoction,  were 
published  by  the  Braedictines,  entitled  Opera^  quorum 
par*  vmUo  naxinta  nunc  primum  prodit  ex  bibHotheca 
ifbMU(erjiCorMeRn>(PariB,  16[8,foL).  Theworksare 
reprinted  in  Migne's  Patroiogia,  vol.  cxx.  Corop.  be- 
sides the  authors  already  quoted,  Hagenbach,  ffUt,  qf 
Doetrinee  (see  Index  in  toL  it);  Neander,  Hitt,  of  Dog- 
na»  (see  Index  in  vol  ii);  Ruckert,  in  Hilgenfeld's 
ZeiUchr./krhiet.  Theologie,  1868;  Dieckboff,/>»e^Aen(£- 
mahUMtrt  im  Be/ormatiofUseitalCer;  Baur,  Dogmeagftck, 
voL  ii;  Hausber,  Der  h,  Pa»diatiu$  Radbertut  (Mainz, 
1862).  (J.H.W.) 

Fas-Darn'mlm  (Heb.  Au  Danadm',  C^IS?  DB, 
writt qfbtood{_vr  mtenmon  tffbrookttVUT&tli  SepL4a- 
aodopii  V.  r.  ^affojofUv,  Vulg.  Apheedomim),  the  form 
in  1  Chron.  xi,  18  of  the  name  which  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  I 
is  given  more  at  length  as  Ephbs-dahkik.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  original  of  Pas-dammira  the  article 
(O9I1)  has  taken  the  place  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
other  form  (OBM).  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  2  Sam. 
xxiii  the  name  appears  to  be  corrupted  (Kennicolt, 
Diseert.  p.  187)  to  lAarph&H  (DB^n),  in  the  A.  Y.  ren- 
dered "  there."  The  present  text  of  Josephus  (AnI.  vii, 
12,  4)  gives  it  as  ^nuoiMos  ('A/xitra/Mc).  The  chief 
interest  attaching  to  the  appearance  of  the  name  in  this 
pasaage  of  Chronicles  is  the  evidence  it  aflbrds  that  the 
[daoe  was  the  scene  of  repeated  enoounters  between  b> 
rael  and  the  Philistines,  unless  indeed  we  treat  1  Chron. 
xi,  18  (and  the  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  xxiii,  11)  as  an 
independent  account  of  the  occurrence  related  in  1  Sam. 
xvii,  which  hardly  seMss  possible.  See  David.  A 
mined  rite  bearing  the  name  Dam&n  lies  near  the  road 
fVom  Jerusalem  to  Beit  Jebrtn  (Tan  de  Velde,  Paleet. 
ii,  19S;  Tobler,  DritU  Wand.  p.  201),^abiwt^raa  miles 
east  «r  awwaiktth  (Soebo)i^i^»^^  ^^^^M^^bow- 


PASEAH 

«Ter,  wbo  vinted  and  carefullr  surveyed  this  region, 
CUM  to  the  ooDcluuon  ttuit  the  c*nip  of  the  Philistines 
miiBt  h«ve  been  weM  and  not  oast  of  Shochoh,  and  he 
does  not  thereroie  identify  Epbe»^iamiDua  with  D«- 
mfln  (J/amibook  far  Paltitiiie,  p.  See  Elau, 

Bhookot. 

Pasa'ttb  (Hdn  Pam'dd^  nov,  lame,  Sept.  «Mr<rq 
T,  r.  hiamii  in  1  Chron.  iv,  12,  *affq  in  Em  ii,  49,  4a- 
vtK  in  Neh.  iii,  6),  the  name  of  two  men. 

X.  The  second  named  of  three  eona  of  Eshton,  among 
the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chnm.  ir,  12),  described  as 
"  the  men  of  RMbah,"  which  in  the  Targum  of  B.  Jo- 
seph is  rendered  '*  tba  men  of  the  great'  Sanhedrim," 
&C.  poet  1618. 

3.  Tb«  bead  ot  a  HmMj  among  the  Netbinim  who 
retamed  with  Zembbabel  (Em  Ii,  49;  **Pfaaaeah"  in 
Neh.  vii,  61).  Jehoiada,  a  member  of  the  Ikmilf,  as- 
sisted in  rebuilding  the  old  gale  of  the  ei^  under  Ne- 
hemiab  (Neh.  iii,  6).    B.C.  ante  446. 

Pase-Baddbaa,  a  name  for  the  Bnddbas  who 

arise  in  the  period  in  which  there  is  no  supreme  Buddha, 
and  discover  instinctively  the  way  to  Nirw&na,  but  are 
unable  to  teach  it  to  others.  If  alma  be  given  to  a 
Pase-Buddba,  it  produces  merit  grester  by  one  hundred 
Uroee  than  when  given  to  a  rahai.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  Pase- Buddha  m  thua  detailed  by  Mr.  Spence 
Hardy  in  his  EatUm  Moitaekitm:  "He  has  attained 
the  high  state  of  privilege  that  be  enjoys  by  bia  own 
unaided  exertions,  as  be  baa  bad  no  one  to  ioatnict  him. 
He  is  called  pratyika,  severed  or  separated,  and  is  soli- 
Ury,  alone,  like  the  unicorn;  thus  his  mind  is  light, 
pure,  free,  towards  the  Pase-Buddhaahip,  but  heavy, 
duU,  bound,  towards  the  state  of  the  supreme  Buddhas. 
He  baa  learned  that  which  befeogs  to  bis  order,  but  be 
undemtands  not  the  fire  kinds  of  knowledge  that  are 
perceived  by  the  anpreme  Buddhas  and  by  no  other  be- 
ings; he  knows  not  the  thoughts  uf  others;  he  has  not 
the  power  to  see  all  things,  nor  to  know  all  things;  in 
these  respects  bis  mind  is  heavy.  Thus  a  man,wbether 
by  day  or  night,  arrives  at  the  brink  of  a  small  stream, 
into  which  he  descends  without  fear  that  he  ouy  cross 
over  to  the  other  aide.  Bat  anotber  time  be  eomss  to 
a  river  that  is  deep  and  broad ;  there  are  no  stepi^g- 
stones  by  which  he  can  cme»;  he  cannot  see  the  oppo- 
site bank.  It  is  like  the  ocean.  In  consequence  of 
these  obstacles  he  is  afraid  to  venture  into  the  water; 
he  cannot  cross  the  stream.  In  the  same  way  the  Pase- 
Buddba  is  tne  as  to  that  which  is  connected  with  his 
own  nder,  but  bound  as  to  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
aupreme  Boddhaa." 

PoalU^  a  title  used  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  ap- 
plied to  goveroots  of  provinces,  or  military  and  naval 
commanders  of  high  rank.  The  name  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  two  Persian  words— pn,  "  foot,"  or  aapport, 
and  shah,  "ruler" — and  signiflea  "the  support  of  the 
ruler."  The  title  was  limited  in  the  eariy  period  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  but  was 
subsequently  extended  to  the  grand'vizier,  the  members 
of  the  divan,  the  seraskier,  capiun-pasha,  the  begler^ 
begs,  and  other  civil  and  military  auUiorities.  The  dis- 
tinctive badge  i^  a  pasha  la  a  horse's  tail  waving  from 
the  end  of  a  staflT  crowned  with  a  ^It  ball;  in  war  this 
badge  is  always  carried  before  him  when  he  goes  abroad, 
and  is  at  other  times  planted  in  front  of  bis  tenL  The 
three  grades  of  pashas  are  distinguished  by  the  number 
of  botse-taila  on  their  aundards;  those  of  the  highest 
tank  are  pashas  of  three  tails,  and  indode  in  general 
the  highMt  functionaries,  civil  and  military.  All  pa- 
shas nftbis  class  have  the  title  of  vizier;  and  the  grand- 
vizier  is,  p<ir  raxfUfncf,  a  pasha  of  three  tails.  '  The 
pashas  of  two  tails  are  the  governors  of  provinces,  who 
are  generally  called  by  the  Nmple  title  of  "  puha." 
The  lowest  rank  of  pasha  ii*  the  pasha  of  one  tail ;  the 
sanjaks,  or  lowest  class  of  provincial  governors,  are  of 
-.nis  rank.  The  pasha  of  a  province  has  authority  over 
the  nilitaiy  force,  tbe  revenue,  and  the  admiBiaWation 
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of  justice.  His  authority  was  fmtneriy  abtdste,  ha 
recently  a  check  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  sppon- 
roent  of  local  councils.  The  pasha  is  in  his  own  pnsi 
tbe  miUuiy  leader  and  adminiattatiirftf  jotiK  fer  ik 
province  onder  bis  charge,  and  boida  oObs  daiag  Ac 
pleasure  of  tbe  sultan — a  most  precarious  teniiR,  n  tbt 
sultan  can  at  any  moment,  in  tbe  ezerctae  of  bit  dn- 
potic  power,  exile,  imprison,  or  put  bim  to  death;  mi 
this  hiss  frequently  been  done  in  cases  where  the  ps- 
aba's  power  has  excited  the  apprebeMODi  or  Us  wtibk 
the  avarice,  of  bis  nqral  maeter. — Ctaasben^ 

The  word  jKisAa  does  not  occur  in  tbeA.T.oftht 
Bible,  bat  in  tbe  original  the  identical  tena  nni,pF- 
ckaA  (rendered  "captain,"  "deputy,"  " govemorT.  a 
applied  in  1  Kings  x,  16  to  the  petty  chieftsias  ■)» 
were  tribuury  to  Solomon  (2  Chron.  ix,  U);  to  tbt 
military  commander  of  the  Syrians  (1  Kings  zx,!4).  i 
tiie  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xviii,  24 ;  xxiii,  6),  the  Glut-  | 
deans  (Jer.  It,  28),  and  the  Medes  (!<• 
Persian  viceroys,  during  the  Babylonian  captiTic;,  the 
land  of  tbe  Hebrews  appears  to  have  been  pwtigacdan 
among  "govemore"  (PinB,  pacMdth)  inferior  ia  nak 
to  tbe  satrape  (Ezra  viii,  36),  like  tbe  othcf  (aoTBoi 
which  were  under  the  domiiuon  of  tbe  Plnim  fcisc  j 
(Neh.  ii,  7, 9).   It  is  impoasiUa  to  detcnrine  the  p>- 
cise  limits  of  their  aothority,  or  the  foaetiBoi  vIhA 
they  had  to  perform.   Tbey  finmed  a  pmt  ef  the  Bib- 
ylonian  system  of  government,  and  are  i£ym.m\j  d» 
tinguisbed  ftom  the  0*^330, sfyoiifM  (JeK.fi, 9, 
whom,  as  well  as  to  the  satraps,  Uiey  seen  tehantaa 
inferior  (Dan.  iii,  2, 8,  27);  as  also  from  tbe  D'p^.M- 
n'n  (Esth.  iii,  12 ;  viii,  9),  who,  on  the  other  hanl,  bad  i 
a  subordinate  jurisdiction,    Sheshbanar,  the  "prince*  j 
(K^iS3,  Ezra  i,  6)  of  Judah,  was  appointed  by  Crna 
"  governor"  of  Jerusalem  (Ezra  v,  14),  or  "  gevosor 
the  Jews,"  as  be  is  elsewhere  designated  (vi,  7),  at  <f- 
flce  to  which  Nehemiab  afterwards  sooceeded  (NdLr,  i 
14)  under  the  title  of  Tirsbatha  (Ezra  ii,68;  NcLm 
9).   Zembbabel,  the  representative  of  tbe  royal  Mr 
of  Judah,  is  alao  called  tbe  "governor"  of  Jodah  (Bi|l 
i,  1),  but  whether  in  conaeqaence  of  hia  pCHtiaa  ia  tbe 
tribe  or  from  his  official  rank  is  not  quite  deai.  T«* 
nai,  tbe  "governor"  beyond  tbe  river,  is  q>okes  o(W 
Josephos  {Ant,  xi,  4, 4)  under  tbe  name  of  Ssina,  ■ 
tVapxor  of  Syria  and  Phcenida  (comp,  1  £sdr.  vi,S).ibr 
same  term  being  employed  to  denote  the  Rcmao  fn- 
consul  or  propnetor  as  well  as  tbe  procurator  (JaepiaA 
Ant.  XX,  i,  t).   It  appeals  ftom  Em  ri,  8  that  Aat 
governors  were  intrusted  with  tbe  ooUedioa  «f  ibt 
king's  taxes;  and  from  Neh.  v,  18:  zii,  K,  that  tbtr 
were  supported  by  a  cuntribniion  levied  open  the  f*- 
ple,  which  was  technically  termed  "tbe  bnad  ef  it* 
governor"  (comp.  Ezra  iv,  14).    They  were  ftnMj 
assisted  in  discharging  their  official  doties  by  a  cssa- 
cil  (Em  iv,  7;  Ti,6).   In  tbe  Peabilo  venaa af  S A. 
iii,U,I^ath  Moid)  is  not  taken  as  a  ptofier  naac.  bd 
is  rendered  "  chief  of  Hoab ;"  and  a  similar  tnasbMa 
is  given  in  other  passages  where  tbe  woida  occar, »  U 
Ezra  ii,  6;  Neb.  vii,  11 ;  x,  14.    The  " govefoar'  be- 
yond the  river  bad  a  judgiiient.«eat  at  Jentsdm.  fm 
which  probably  he  i^miniatered  jastioe  wbcn  makiBc 
a  progress  tbrongb  his  province  (MdL  iii,  7>  Sniib 
See  GovBRNOB. 

Pasb'nr  [some  Pa'skur]  (Heb.  ftw*«lar',  unri 
[Gesen.,  from  an  Arabic  root,  twrrotmM  vi/k  fvf^ 
itj/i  FUrst,  from  a  Heb.  root,  Ubfrafim;  tbe  ctvWH- 
ogy,  as  implying  something  favorable,  seema  w  be 
feiired  to  in  Jer.  xx,  8] ;  Sept.  ♦affviip,  ♦os*»»  v.  t 
*aaaovp  [Ezra  ii,88;  x,  22],*o«^  [Neh.  vii.  41'. 
ITavxMp  [in  Jeremiah]),  the  name  of  two  or  Lhn« 
men. 

1.  A  priest,  the  son  of  Immer,  and  a  oantemfmn 
of  Jeremiah,  who  acted  so  as  to  incur  a  sevwe  thwat- 
entng  fhtm  that  propheu  ,  B.C,  BOJ^  Premmmt  » 
bis  poeitioa  UK  «^ffiitf  ^yy^^be  benae  of  tbt 
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Lonl'  (Jer.  xx,  1)— that  !b,  prolMUy,  bring  at  the  head 
ot  thtne  who  had  the  cbai^  of  maiutaining  order  and 
deoonun  about  the  Templfr— he  smote  Jeremiah,  when 
he  heard  bim  propbaqring  of  the  deaolations  which 
ware  going  to  fiill  upon  Jerusalem,  and  put  him  in  the 
itocka.  In  this  humiliating  and  painful  situation  the 
prophet  remained  for  a  night ;  and  on  being  brought 
roith  on  the  morrow,  be  declared  to  Pashur  that  the 
Lord  no  loogei  called  his  name  Pashur,  but  Magorttd- 
tabib — on  every  side  envek^ted  in  trouble  and  ditfnss. 
rhia,  the  prophet  further  intimates,  was  to  be  verilied 
t>7  both  Pashur  and  bis  family  bring  inTolved  in  the 
terriUa  diaasteis  that  were  preaenLly  to  buret  on  Judah 
ind  Jerusalem  from  the  invarion  of  Nebuchadnezzar; 
they  were  to  be  all  carried  away  into  captivity  to  iiab- 
rlon,  and  die  in  that  foreign  land  (xx,  6).  We  have 
10  specific  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  family;  but 
Lhe  circumstances  which  soon  took  place  leave  no  nxnn 
u  doobt  that  the  prediction  was  verified. 

2.  Another  priest  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  being  the 
»a  of  Uelchiah  (Jer.  xxi,  1 ;  xxxviii,  1).  B.C.  hSd. 
He  twice  came  in  contact  with  the  prophet :  once  when 
lent  along  with  some  others  to  inquire  what  was  the 
nind  of  the  Lord  respecting  the  meditated  assault  of 
!febucbadnezzar  against  Jerusalem,  which  drew  forth 
m  announcement  of  certain  overthrow ;  and  again  when 
wncurring  with  several  others  In  an  application  to  the 
iXng  to  have  Jeremiah  pat  to  death  on  account  of  the 
lenunciations  he  was  uttering,  as  tending  to  discourage 
:be  people  and  produce  in  them  a  spirit  of  disaffection. 
The  appUcadon  led  to  Jeremiah's  imprisonment,  ttam 
vfaicb  he  was  only  delivered  by  the  special  inlerpori- 
30D  of  Providence  (I  Chron.  ix,  12).  Pashur's  family, 
lowever,  were  among  thoae  who  returned  from  the  cap* 
ivity  of  Babylon,  and  seem  to  have  poeseaaed  a  place 
if  importance  both  at  to  poriliMi  and  numben  ^eh. 

3.  The  father  of  Gedallah,  which  latter  took  part 
vith  the  Pashur  last  named  in  the  accusation  and  im- 
wiaoament  of  Jeraniafa  (Jer.  xxxviii,  1).  B.C.  fi89. 
-le  waa  pertiapa  idoitical  iritb  one  w  the  otlter  of  the 
uregwing. 

Vmi^^ykatlS^  LoBmn^  an  Italian  paint«r,  waa  bom 
n  1629  at  Bologna.  He  first  studied  under  Simooe 
::antarint,  and  next  irith  Flaminio  Torre.  He  after- 
rarda  went  to  Venice,  where  he  became  enamoured  of 
he  ornamental  and  brilliant  style  of  Paul  Verooeae,  and 
le  made  the  works  ot  that  master  bis  model,  thou^  he 
Lid  not  servilely  imitate  htm.  Lanzi  ssys,  "  He  bor- 
owed  from  Veronese  bis  effective  and  magnificent  com- 
■oMtioo,  but  the  airs  of  his  heada  and  the  diatribution 
4  bia  eobica  he  obtuned  ftom  another  soone;  and 
bough  he  never  aoqidred  the  correctneee  of  derign 
rhich  disttngnishee  the  works  of  Tone,  yet  in  this  re- 
pect  he  surpassed  Paolo."  On  hii  return  to  Bologna, 
'srinelli  found  abondant  employment  in  painting,  prin- 
ipally  for  the  charchea.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to 
reata  surprise  by  the  display  of  copious,  rich,  and  sfar- 
ied  eon^poaitioiis;  such  an  Ua  two  |dctaies  at  tbe 
lertoM,  repteaenting  CAruCa  Entrmee  into  /ervsoJoa, 
nd  hia  SAra  mio  Umbo ;  and  such,  too*  is  hia  history 
r  Coriolamu,  in  the  Casa  Ranuzzi— a  i»eee  found  re- 
eated  in  many  collections.  No  one  can  behrid  these 
aintinga  without  granting  to  Parinelli  a  true  pointer's 
re,  great  novelty  of  ideas,  and  an  elevated  oharacter. 
b'ith  theee  gifts,  be  was  sometimes  too  extravagant  in 
is  imitaUui  of  the  attributn,  pompous  apectaclea,  and 
■.xmaga  and  novel  diapariea  <tf  Venoeae^  whieb  he  is 
longht  to  bava  carried  to  the  extreme  as  in  his  AvdcA- 
tff  tif  Join  At  Bapiitt  m  tke  WUdertusa,  which  gave 
ecasion  to  hie  rival  Taruffi  sarcastically  to  remark  that, 
isteod  of  the  deaert  of  Judna,  he  discovered  in  it  the 
isuusa  of  St.  Hark  at  Venice.  He  nevertheless  knew 
ow  to  moderate  his  fire  aoeoiding  to  hia  theme,  as  in 
la  Hulfi  FoKutg,  in  the  ehnich  of  the  Barefooted  Car- 
i^tai^  which  partakes  of  tbe  eleganoe  and  grace  of 
Jbnaob   The  moat  asteeined  of  his  piUntinga  in  tbe 


churebee  at  Bologna  are  the  JBewrrertww,  in  St.  Frait- 
cewa;  and  the  Martj/rdom  of  SL  Umla  and  her  Com- 
jHtmoMy  in  the  Palauo  Zambeocari.  Parinelli  died  in 
1700.  Basan  anoneoudy  atatea  that  Parinelli  etched 
some  plates,  and  mentiuoa  two— £/.  Jolm  Prtachitu/  m 
the  WUdenteu,  and  tbe  Martyniom  of  St.  Ursula  and 
other  sainta ;  but  these  plates  were  engraved  by  Loreu- 
zini,  a  scholar  of  Parinelli.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  But.  of 
iht  Fim  ArtM,u,e68, 659. 

PaalphttS,  a  goddess  worshipped  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  at  Thalanue,  in  Laconla.  She  was  believed 
to  give  supematurri  revelations  or  oracular  reaponses 
in  dreams  to  those  who  slept  in  her  temple. 

Paaitbfia,  one  of  the  Graces  among  the  andent 
Greeks. 

Paaor,  Qeorg,  a  learned  German  philologist,  was 
bom  Ang.  1,  1670,  at  EUar,  in  Nasaau.  In  1616  be 
became  prolinsor  of  phUriogy  at  Harixtm,  and  in  1616 
at  Fmnecker,  where  be  tUed,  Dec.  10, 16S7.  Ho  ia  tbe 
author  of  a  small  lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Lexi- 
con Graao-LcOiH.  m  If.  To/.  (Heibom,  1622),  which  has 
been  several  times  republished,  and  he  left  among  bis 
papers  a  grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  which  hia 
.  son  MatUuens  puUiriied,  with  additiona  and  inpcove- 
menla  of  his  own,  under  the  litle^  G.  PtuorU  Gram- 
MOtica  GTceea  Sacra  N,  T.  n  trta  Wmt  diMtributa  (Gro- 
ningen,  1656).  Tbia  work,  which  is  far  more  fitted 
than  the  lexicon  to  transmit  the  author's  name  to  pos- 
terity, is  now  a  literary  rarity,  and  is  not  even  men- 
tioned by  Foppeu  {hibUotJuea  Beigica,  i,  342),  who  gives 
a  list  ofPasor's  other  writings.  S^FQnt,  BALJuAHca, 
iii,  68;  Sbeinscbnrider,  Bibtiogr.  HaniBt»ak^  p.  109;  Tkt- 
etagMie$  Uwittnat'Lexibm,  a.  v.,  JQcher,  AUgema»t» 
\  GddurtahLexibm,  iii,  1281;  oootinued  by  Rottomund, 
V,  1629 ;  Kitto,  Cydop.  a.  v.    (&  P.) 

PasOT,  MatthsBna,  son  of  the  preceding,  Is  noted 
also  for  his  philological  as  well  as  mathematical  attain- 
ments. He  was  bom  at  Herbom  in  1&99,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  tbe  university  in  Marburg.  After  teaching  for 
some  time  privately  in  Hebrew  and  mathematics  he  went 
to  England,  and  was  created  H.A.  by  the  Univeraity  of 
Oxford  in  1624.  Not  finding  any  opportoni^  there  of 
securing  a  profeasonhip  he  went  over  to  France,  and 
Intended  lectures  at  Paris.  He  made  himself  master  of 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  returned  to  Oxford  in  1626,  and 
waa  riiortly  after  made  lecturer  on  Oriental  languages. 
In  16:26  he  was  made  temporary  professor,  and  exercised 
thia  function  till  1629,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  tbe  prtrfeeaorship  of  moral  philosophy  at  Groningen, 
which  he  entered  upon  in  August  of  tbe  same  year. 
Upon  the  death  of  MiUier,  the  mathematical  proressnr. 
six  yeara  after,  Pasor  succeeded  to  that  chsir,  and  in  1646 
he  was  raised  to  that  of  divinity,  of  which  faculty  he  was 
then  created  doctor.  On  this  occasion  he  resigned  hi<t 
mathematical  professorship,  but  retained  that  of  moral 
philoeophy.  In  166S  he  made  a  visit  to  Nassau,  hix 
naUve  country;  and,  going  as  far  as  Heidelberg,  watt 
eotertuned  with  great  dviUty  by  tbe  elector  palatine. 
He  died  in  Jannaiy,  1657-8,  at  Gnmingen,  having  never 
been  married.  He  published  no  books,  for  which  he 
gave  two  admirable  reasons :  first, "  Because  he  was  not 
willing  that  youth  should  be  diverted  from  reading  the' 
good  books  already  published and,  secondly, "  Because 
he  did  not  care  that  the  booksellers  should  risk  their 
money."  (J.H.W.) 

Paaqnali.  FtUFPO,  an  Italian  printer,  waa  a  native 
of  Forli,  and  flouriahed  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century.  He  Stuped  under  Carlo  CSgnanl  at  Bolt^a, 
and  afterwards  associated  himself  with  Marc  Antonio 
Franceschlni,  In  conjunction  with  whom  he  painted 
many  works  at  Bok^a,  Rimini,  and  other  placea,  in 
which  he  executed  the  ornamental  parts.  Some  of  his 
eariier  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  portico  of  the  Serviti 
at  Bologna.  Lanri  highly  commends  his  ritar-pieoe  in 
the  chuieh  of  S.Tittare  at  Ravenna,  wldch  he  exarated 
•lono  at  ■  men  advanced  ^iz«totfflii|ipMdl^teTa 
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di«d  About  1690.— Spooner,  Biog.  Hi$U  qftMe  Fim  Aria, 
ii,  667. 

Pasqnalinl,  Felloe,  k  Bologneae  painter,  who 
llouri8b«l  about  1575.  According  to  Malvasia,  he  w«a 
the  scholar  ot  Lorenzo  Sabbatini,  wboae  style  he  adopt- 
ed. He  executed  some  works  for  the  cbuicfaes,  wbich 
Lwuu  tbtDki  might  justly  be  attributed  to  Sabbatini, 
•Hch  VM  the  part  be  took  in  thax  executioii.— ^Kwoer, 
Biog.  Sin.  t^tke  Fim  Arta,  U,  6fie. 

Pasqttalliil  (or  Paaoalinl).  OiOTannl  Bat- 
tltta,  au  Italian  painter  and  engraver,  was  bora  at 
Cento,  near  Bologna,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. His  earliest  print  is  dated  1619,  and  the  latest 
1680.  He  studied  painting  nnder  Giro  Ferri,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  acquired  much  eminence  in  that  art. 
He  executed  many  etchings,  mostly  after  Uuercino,  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  imiute  with  the  point  the  ma»- 
teriy  peo-drawings  of  that  master,  but  be  did  not  pos- 
sess a  Buflkient  cmnmaDd  of  his  instrument  to  aocom- 
plista  it  witb  much  success^  He  fteqoently  ngned  his 
plates  J.  B.  Centensis.  Nagler  gives  a  list  of  forty 
4*riuts  by  bim,  of  which  the  following  are  of  interest  to 
us:  Ckritt  dtciatinff  the  Gotpti  to  St.  John;  the  Raur- 
reetioH  of  Lazarvt ;  Ckritt  givvtg  the  Kegg  to  St.  Peter ; 
Ckritt  taken  in  the  Garden ;  A  ngtU  tkovitig  Mary  Mag- 
daiaui  th»  InttmmmU  o/tAe  Pamon;  Ckritt  witA  tke 
Dite^flet  at  Emmantt  ikt  IneredulHy  ttf  Tkon\ati  tke 
Virgin  and  Ii^md,  wiA  an  Angel  prttenting  Frvit ;  Ike 
Virgin  and  It^ant,  to  wkom  SUJokn  pretentt  an  Apple ; 
SI.  CharUt  Borromeo ;  St.  FeUx  rettudtattng  a  Dead 
Child.  All  these  are  alter  Guercino.  Berides,  Posqoa- 
lini  elaborated  8f.  Felix  kneeUng  htfore  tke  Virgin  and 
Infant,  after  L.  Cancri;  St.  Diego  worting  a  Afirade, 
after  Ann.  Canwdi  Death  o/  Si,  CeeiKa,  after  Do- 
menioUno.   Sot  Bgoonett  Stag,  Sin.  of  Uu  Arte, 

X>uqixa]ii,  HAnrtjnE,  chief  of  the  sect  of  the  U- 
bindnati  (q.  ▼.),  was  bom  about  171fi  in  Portugal.  Of 
Jewish  origin,  be  bad  submitted  himself  in  17&4  for  ad- 
mission to  the  cabalistic  body,  and  afterwards  became 
famous  by  his  introduction  of  cabalistic  rites  into  sev- 
eral masonic  lodsea  of  France — at  Marseilles,  Toulouse, 
and  Bordeaux.  In  the  latter  ci^  he  iuilialed  operations 
whidi  be  called  Aeurgie.  One  of  bis  most  devoted  ad- 
mirers there  was  Louis-Claude  de  Salnt-Hartin,  then 
an  officer  in  the  regiment  of  Foix,  with  whom  he  has 
often  been  confounded,  in  consequence  of  the  analog}' 
of  their  names.  Martinez,  who  presented  his  doctrine 
ns  a  secret  Biblical  teaching  which  he  had  received  1^ 
tradition,  brought  it  in  1768  to  Paris,  and  made  a  large 
number  of  adepts,  who  in  1775  took  the  name  of  Afar- 
tiaittt.  In  their  reunions  tbey  engaged  in  exeRtaea 
which  announced  active  virtaet,  to  use  oonaeerated  lan- 
giuge.  They  obtained,  by  sensible  means,  maniAisU- 
tions  of  an  tntelteclaal  order,  which  revealed  to  the 
proselytes  a  science  of  mind*,  as  the  visions  of  Sweden- 
borg,  o/  a  tentinienial  order,  revealed  a  science  of  «oti&. 
One  may  conclude  fWm  Paaqualis's  unpublished  writ- 
ings, wid  from  those  of  his  tUsciptes,  that  he  believed, 
or  made  bis  diseiplea  believe,  that  it  ia  posaible  fbr  men 
in  a  devoted  stale  to  produce  supernatural  effects,  or 
miracles.  Martinez  Pasqualis  lefV  Paris  in  1778  for  St, 
Domingo,  where  he  was  called  to  succeed  one  of  bis  rel- 
siiveB,and  died  at  Purt-au-Prince  the  following  year. 
See  ^int-Martin,  (Eucret  dirertet,  pasdm. — Hoefer, 
AVwr.  Biog.  Generale,  xxxix,  296. 

Puqnalotto,  Constaktiiio,  an  Italian  painter, 
flourished  at  Yicenza  about  1700.  He  studied  at  Ven- 
ice, and  on  returning  to  his  native  city  he  executed 
some  fine  works  for  the  churches.  Latui  says  he  was 
more  distinguished  the  richness  of  his  draperies  and 
the  brilliamy  of  hia  coloring  than  Ibr  the  oofrectness  of 
his  design.  See  Spoooer,  BtPg.  Hitt,  iff  tke  Fim  A  rit, 
il,668. 

Pus  (or  PaHeX  Crlapln  Urn,  called  the  Tomger, 


a  Dutch  paintw,  was  bom  at  Uttecht  about  ICMl  lit- 
tle is  known  with  certainty  of  him.  He  studied  imp 
and  engraving  in  1669.  There  are  eoly  a  few  pmu 
bgr  him,  amoog  wUdi  an  three  of  a  aat  of  ttm  plM 
ottbihittorgitftkeSiehManamlLaaawmetAihmik  \ 
waa  engmed  bj' his  Ihthci^  See  Spoaaa^  At 
o/Ae  Fim  Arte,  %  WO. 

Pasa  (or  Paaae),  Magdalena  de,  dao^rf 

Crispin  de  Passe,  was  bom  about  168S.  Sbe  )araei 
engraving  of  her  father,  and  elaborated  sotne  senll  phni 
of  portraits  and  other  subjecu  in  socb  a  neat,  MM 
style  that  they  possess  coi^derable  merit.  Amtnc  kt 
works  are,  tke  Wite  and  tke  FooHak  Virgmt,  dltr  Ek- 
beimer;  fine. — Spoona,  Biog.  Bitt.  <if  tke  Fm  Artt,a,  I 
661. 

Paaaase,  in  the  A.T.,  is  the  repfCMntadTf  ia  ea- 
tain  places  of  several  forma  from  the  root  ''Z5,  Mr, 
toerote:  1,  the  nmple  verb (NnmK  xx,  21,  "^nps*- 
sage,"  elsewhere  usually  "paaO;  %'^^,»tr,aarM- 
ing  (Josh,  xxii,  11;  in  the  plur.  Jer.  xxii,  30,  Jtorw 
[q.  V.];  elsewhere  **  beyond,"  etc)  [see  also  Ean': 
"^37^,  maab&r,  fem.  rf^STQ,  a  tramil-,  eitba  by  wa- 
ter (Jndg.  xii,  &,  6;  Jer.'u,  82).  a  ford  (as  Rodmd 
often),  or  by  land,  a  patt  through  monntuns  (ba.  x. 
20),  as  at  Hichmash  (q.  V.)  (1  Sam.  xii,  O;  xxiv,4).  i 

Paatftlorynohitea,  a  party  of  Hoatausis  «k»  j 

observed  perpetual  uknce,  giving  liieral  iihritxTr  M 
Psa.  cxli,  8 :  "  Set  a  watch,  O  Lend,  before  my  moalk: 
keep  the  door  of  my  lips."  Jerome  found  some  of  tkn 
in  Galatia,  obeying  this  miserable  literaliaa.  Tbek 
name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  waTOoXoct  a  iia*^  ^ 
piv,  a  noitril,  because  when  they  put  their  tngtt  » 
their  mouth,  which  thvr  did  to  keep  their  SHMh  faa 
pving  nttenuue  to  thdr  thougfala,  tbey  leached  thm 
noee.  The  IVnialaryBcfaiiea  did  not  crai  ptqr  aa^. 

Passan,  a  picturesque  fortified  thtotier  Unra 
Bavaria,  containing  12,000  people,  and  situated  at 
confluence  of  the  Inn  and  the  Hi  with  the  Dandit. 
ninety  miles  east-north-east  of  Munich,  and  rising  tb 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  most  beautiliil  q>ot  of  the  I>«>- 
ube,  is  strikingly  effective  and  pictnTCsque.  Tkt  ptsn 
is  especially  celebrated  in  Protestant  Cbuefa  Ummt. 
for  it  was  hoe  that  the  trea^  of  Fksiaa  was  mfaiA, 
Aug.  i,  IftftS,  by  the  emperw  C^iariea  T  oa  the  cm  afc ' 
and  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  on  the  etkcr. 
giving  puUia  recognition  to  the  Lutheran  feitii  ■ 
among  the  ecdesiaslical  instilntions  of  the  empire. 
Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  bnk- 
op's  palace,  the  post^fBoe  (where  the  maty  of  Phmb 
was  signed  in  166S) ;  the  Jeanitf  Ctril^a  taqie 
ing  now  vmi  aa  a  scbeidt  and  the  dieich  of  K- 
chaelV  In  the  Cathedral  Square  (Etaavlals)  is  s 
bronze  statue  of  king  MaximiUan  Jossph,  of  leemi 
erection.  Passau  oonuins  also  nemenes  psctoKfrf- 
leries,  ooJlections  of  antiquities,  and  heeeTvleBt  md 
charitable  institnttona.  The  na^uil  advantagea  af  tkm 
rite,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  wete  appwdewd  st  sa 
eariy  period  by  Uie  Boaian%  who  enoted  a  itnag 
here,  garrisoned  it  with  Batavian  troops  aad  Aea  ikii 
dreomstaace  naaMd  it  BoAiso  CWra.  RMaat  wis 
long  the  seat  of  a  Ushoprio  fbunded  in  the  7th  uaWr, 
but  secularized  in  1808.  The  catbednl  of  Paaaaa  se4 
great  part  of  the  town  were  coosnmed  by  fire  ia  IMt 
During  the  Reformation  pmod  many  advoeatea  «f 
new  cauae  flooriabed  in  Passan,  but  the  Jesails  sf  Ti- 
enoa,  who  in  1813  aaoeeeded  in  ealaUisUng  a  aUtg^  at 
Passan,  need  all  meana  at  theb  comnaBd  le  wiaumi 
Romanism  at  thia  place  in  ita  wonted  gtotr  and  pawn; 
and  tbey  sooceeded  ao  wdl  that  the  Proieitant  fcM  ks^ 
been  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle.  See  Spidnr,  CenL  At 
AvgAvryer  ReHgionffriedmrn  (Sddita,  18H):  Baekr. 
Reformationtgetek,  toL  vii ;  Soaases,  Bill.  <^  At  k^. 
iii,747;  Hefek.ClHM!sKaffew«.T,S6sq.t  FUwr.Mr.V 
tkeRef.i^lta%Giiim»itt,Efek*JIJMS^  SaePBov- 
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PaiUTOiti,  Jaoopo^  an  Italian  MOetio  writer, 
&d  ioiK  18, 1867,  tt  Florenoe,  his  native  place.  He 
bcknged  to  the  order  of  the  Dominicana,  and  rendered 
hti  HDM  eeMiratod  in  Italy  hj  a  tnatiM  flntitled 
^ttaim  idta  cws  pmUaua,  wfai^  Leoaardl  Sahriati 
UiiiiatedinlfiSfi,  The  Academy  irf'LaCnnca  placed 
tbk  tieatiH  anoog  Ibe  rlMMcal  wotIcb  for  it*  exceUenoe 
</  itylc,  and  published  an  edition  of  it  in  1681,  which 
wii  reproduced  in  1725  (Florence,  4u>).  See  ^hard 
et  Qaelif,  Scr^iL  ord.  PratHcaL  vol.  i. — Hoeftf,  Nout. 
Ai9.CMra/e,  xuix,  801 

PaMeranl,  Albkrto  Radicati,  Count  of,  was  an 
luHu  pbiloaopher,  bom  in  IHedmont,  who  Uved  in  the 
Jut  ecDtny.    Attached  to  the  house  or  king  Victor 
Amaden  n,  fac  waa  eoaeenied  in  the  diflkrencea  which 
■me  between  that  prince  and  the  hiAj  chair  on  the 
Ktbjcct  of  conffiBtorial  benefices,  and  wrote  against  the 
cotat  of  Rome  pamphlets  so  violent  that,  in  consequence 
of  1  niit  which  was  brought  against  him,  the  tribunal 
of  (be  loquiaidon  ordered  the  seizure  oT  hia  goods.  But 
he  wis  enabled  to  escape  the  effect  of  this  jodginent, 
tod  fled  to  England,  when  be  allied  hinuelT  with  GfA- 
Jim,  Tindal,  and  other  fteethinkem   He  died  in  Hol- 
Und,  and  bequeathed  all  that  he  possessed  to  the  poor. 
We  have  several  works  of  his  in  French,  in  which  are 
/bond  a  ringnlar  mixture  of  invectives  sgainst  the 
dogv,  plans  of  reform,  and  philoaophical  ideas;  of 
these  we  qnote  DisKrtation  tar  ia  mart  (Rotterdam, 
173S),   This  tract,  advocaUng  materialism,  Justifying 
nicide,  and  denying  human  responubility,  was  sup- 
lanmd.  We  qnote  again  of  his  works  a  ReeiuU  de 
piteet  aoieam  ^Ud.  178€,  8to),  and  a  suppoeed  trans- 
lation under  the  title  of  La  Religion  Mohammedane  com- 
forte  a  la  Pabime  (1787, 8vo).    See  Factum  prefixed 
to  tbe  Recueil  at  1736.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bioff.  Cinirale, 
xxxix,  205. 

Pauarl,  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter  of  Como, 
flourished  about  1605.  In  the  cathedral  of  his  native 
city  u  a  picture  The  Virgin  mtrrounded  by  tht  Apo»- 
(Im^  in  which  the  composition  and  expreanon  of  the 
beads  are  good;  bnt  I^nzi  aays  there  ia  a  dryness  in 
■be  bands,  with  the  nse  of  Riding,  nnwcntby  of  the 
ige  in  which  Paiseri  pointed.  See  Spometi  Biog.  SitL 
/(!ie/aM  Jri^ii,66L 

PaaMxl,  Gioraiml  BatUata,  a  distingniahed 

Minter  and  eedenastic  ia  author  of  one  ttf  tbe  beet 
ollectiow  of  Uographiee  of  Italian  artists.  He  was 
Km  at  Home  about  1610.  He  received  a  good  eduoa- 
ioo,  and,  according  to  bis  own  account,  did  not  take 
p  pauitiiig  until  ooaipamtively  late.  He  was  flnt  en- 
lagied  in  tbe  cepacia  of  a  punier  in  1686  by  Oanini,  in 
be  Aldobiandbu,  at  Fiaaeati,  wtaera  he  ooDtracted 
a  intunace  fHcDdship  with  Domenichino,  then  return- 
1  ftom  Na[dee.  When  Domenichino  died  in  Naples, 
I  1611,  Paaseri  was  pteudent  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
nke,  and  he  read  a  funeral  oration  on  him,  and  paint- 
I  a  poctnut  of  him,  now  in  the  gallery  Degli  Uffizi,  at 
UtwoBO.  At  tbe  doae  of  his  life  Faneri  eoteied  into 
ily  orden^  and  obtained  in  1676  a  bcnetioe  in  tbe  col- 
ge  of  Smta  Maria,  in  Via  Uta.  Ha  died  in  1679. 
■■eri  ia  one  of  tite  best  of  tbe  Italian  historians  vi 
t;  bin  theoretical  knowledge  was  good,  and  his  state- 
ents  are  believed  to  be  very  correct.  The  <nrcnm- 
■nee  of  bis  book  lying  for  nearly  a  century  umwticed, 
rather  onpablkbed,  was  owing  to  its  unfinished  state 
d  tike  aeverity  of  muy  of  bis  romarics,  eapedally  on 
mini.  It  waa  fint  poWsbed  in  Boma  by  an  aoony- 
naa  editor  (supposed  to  be  Bottar),  editor  of  tbe 
e  IHtUmdm)  in  1773,  with  some  omianona^  under  tbe 
lev  Kate  dt  Pittori,  Beukori,  ed  ArMtetH  eke  amo  la- 
■ato  MS  Roma,  morH  dai  1641  jbio  al  1678,  di  Gita*- 
UMta  Faattri,  Pit/ore  e  Poela  (492  pp.  4to),  thus  oon- 
trti—g  a  eootinnation  to  the  work  of  Bagiione:  It 
ifiia»  thbtfiix  livaa,  tirom  Domenichino  to  Salvator 
m  iMclnaire.  Tben  »  only  one  public  jMctuie  by 
Msi  inBoBH^  a  Owe^faaM,  between  two  sidnta^  in 


the  cboieh  of  San  Giovamii  ddUa  Malra.  Sea  BiyUA 
Cydop,  t.  T.;  ^moner,  Biog.  BiiL  ^ <Ae  Fimg  Arta,  u, 
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Paueil,  QiuMppe,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Rome  in  1664.  According  to  Fascoli,  he 
was  a  scludar  of  Carlo  Maratti,  and  one  vt  tbe  most 
aneoesaful  followers  of  bis  style.  He  painted  many 
wofin  for  tbe  cburcbce  at  Rome,  and  at  different  |dacea 
in  tbe  Roman  territwy.  In  tbe  cbnrcb  <^  the  Vatican 
he  painted  a  pendant  to  the  BapHm  of  Haratti,  repre- 
senting at,  Peter  baptixiiig  the  Centurion.  This  work, 
after  beiug  copied  in  mosaic,  was  sent  to  tbe  church  of 
the  Coventuals  at  Urbino.  It  was  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Uaratii  himself,  and  is  admirably  colored; 
but  in  bis  other  works  at  Rome,  sneh  as  the  Cornxftioitt 
in  tbe  cbnrcb  of  St.  Tommaso  in  Parione,  the  coloring 
is  comparatively  feeble.  At  Pesara  is  one  of  bb  rnqpt 
esteemed  work^  representing  St,  Jerome  mediiatwg  on 
the  Last  Judgment.  He  painted  for  the  collections,  and 
was  also  an  excellent  portrait  painter.  Faaeeri  lived 
in  general  esteem,  and  his  house  was  much  freqnented 
by  penona  of  the  Bnrt  rank  for  taste  and  literature.  He 
died  at  Rome  In  1714.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Bin.  of  the 
Fine  Arte,  ii,  661. 

Paaaeroni,  Giah  Carlo,  an  ItaHan  writer,  for 
some  time  in  the  service  of  tbe  Chueh,  was  bom  ia 
1718  at  Condamine,  in  the  ooanty  of  Miaca;  he  atodied 
at  Milan  in  the  Jesuits'  College,  and  afterwards  took 
orders  as  a  priest.  He  went  to  Rome  with  tbe  papal 
nuncio,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Milan,  where  he 
spent  tbe  rest  of  bis  life  in  a  state  of  poverty  often  hor- 
dering  upon  destitution ;  but  he  was  so  used  to  be  con- 
tent with  little  that  he  felt  no  inconvenience  from  hia 
condition,  and  con&untly  refused  the  offers  of  bis  nu- 
merous Milauese  friends  to  relieve  bis  wants.  Fa^ 
seroni  was  fond  of  study,  and  especially  of  poetry,  and 
he  had  a  great  share  in  reforming  the  taste  of  the  Ital- 
ian writers  of  his  age.  Farini,  who  in  his  youth  was 
intimate  with  Paaseroni,  afterwards  ^Unitted  that  to 
hie  precepts  and  example  he  owed  tbe  formation  <rf'his 
own  style.  Tbe  iwincipal  work  of  Paaseioni  b  a  half 
bariesqne,  half  moral  poem,  styled  //  Otxrone,  in  one 
hundred  and  one  cantos.  It  b  full  of  digresritms,  sotne- 
tfaing  similar  in  manner  to  Sterne's  Triitram  Skandg ; 
but  Fasseroni's  digressions  are  clearly  intelligible,  and 
have  all  a  moral  scope.  A  kind  of  parody  of  Cicero's 
life  is  used  by  the  author  as  a  thread  whereon  to  hong 
hu  duquisittms.  Paasertmi  ridicules  or  reprove*  the 
numerous  follies  and  vicea  of  society  in  a  good-hamor» 
ed  and  often  hi^y  amusing  atrun,  and  bis  verses,  like 
those  of  Ovid,  seem  to  flow  naturally  and  without  effort 
from  hb  pen.  Thb  facility,  and  the  unaffected  sim- 
plicity of  the  style,  constitute  the  prindpal  cbann  of 
the  poem.  Fasseroni  also  wrote  seven  volumes  of  fables 
in  verse,  chiefly  imitations  of  those  of  JBaop,  Phtednw, 
and  Avienus.  Be  died  at  Milan  in  ISm^-^agtiA  Cg- 
eIop.%.v. 

PasMTOtU,  Bartolwuto,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bomiAottt  1640  at  Bok^na.  He  studied  under  Taddeo 
Zuccara  at  Rome,  and  b  mentioned  by  Vasari  aa  (hm  of 
the  assistants  of  that  master.  He  b  also  commended 
by  fiorghint  and  Lomazao.  Fasaerotii  resided  in  tbe 
early  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  where  he  executed  some 
works  for  the  churches,  the  moat  esteemed  of  which  b 
tbe  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul.  On  hb  return  to  Bologna 
he  painted  many  altar-pieces  for  the  churches,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  are^  the  AdoraHan  of  the  Magt,  in 
St.netn>;  thei4aaiMd(i/KM,  In  St.  UaitinoHaggiMe; 
The  Virgin  on  a  Throne,  eurrounded  Ig  St,  John  the 
Baptist  and  other  Sainia,  in  St.  Giacomo  Haggior^ 
which  last  work  was  avowedly  painted  in  oompetition 
with  the  Caraoci,  and  elidted  their  piaise.  The  ex- 
quisite degree  of  diligcoee  and  refinement  which  Paa- 
saiotti  di^tbyod  in  thb  work  be  nnSy  used;  bat  he 
generally  painted  in  a  bold,  free  Bt;:lft^nUi  remarkable 
focilUy  of  exaontioD.  HigflbodMtMhUJU^^db&itih 
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•od  in  thia  bnnch  Quido  nnk«d  him  next  to  Titian, 
prriMng  bim  befofc  the  CanKci  tbaniMlvcei  He 
opened  a  eehool  at  Bolt^na,  which  was  attewled  by 
many  diMinguisbed  nMUra,  Lenxi  nys  "he  was  the 
tint  at  Buk^na  to  make  a  grander  displajr,  and  began 
to  vary  Scripture  historiee  by  drawing  fMm  the  naked 
tora."  Paaeerotti  poeae«e<l  renuukable  skill  in  design- 
ing with  bis  pen, «  gift  which  drew  to  his  school  Agos- 
lino  Coracci.  He  also  wrote  a  book,  ftom  which  he 
taught  the  symmetry  and  anatomy  of  the  human  body 
caaeutial  to  the  artist.  Hia  pictures  are  distinguished 
by  ■  sparrow,  in  allusion  to  his  name— a  custom  derived 
from  the  ancients,  and  practiced  by  many  modern  art- 
ists. Zani  describes  Passerotti  as  a  designer  and  en- 
graver. He  says,  also,  that  he  is  called  Jl  Matiro  al 
I'autra  {the  Master  of  the  Sparrow),  from  hia  having 
used  a  sparrow  between  the  letters  B.  and  P.  as  his  re- 
boi,  but  thia  ia  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer 
Baitsch  commends  Paaserotti  highly  fur  his  ability  as 
a  deeigDer,  and  fur  the  froedum  and  boldness  of  his 
manner  of  engraving,  H«  enumerates  and  describes 
fifteen  prints  by  him,  also  two  mentioned  by  Gori  and 
Boet,  and  one  doubtful;  but  lie  does  not  consider  the 
catalogue  complete.  He  says  that  Passerotti's  priou 
have  at  all  times  been  eongfat  f«  by  artists  and  oon- 
ntriseeura,  and  that  they  have  become  extremely  scarce, 
the  richest  oollectiomi  posacsaing  one  or  two  at  most. 
We  append  a  list  of  Paaaerotli's  etchings,  as  given  by 
Bartsch  (^PeuUrr-Gravatr,  torn,  xviii) :  The  CkoMlHy  of 
Joaeph,  after  Parmiggiaito :  —  The  VinUxtioit,  after  F. 
Salviad :  —  TAc  Vii-gm,  with  the  In/arU  and  St.  John ; 
marked  P.  F. :— a  shnilar  subject,  with  the  letters  B.  P. : 
— The  Virgin,  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  the  infant 
Jeans  on  her  knees;  Mgned  B.  nuarot^: — Jtna  Cluiit 
kotdbiff  a  Batmtr;  wgned  Si  PMsaroL  This  and  the 
five  following  are  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  suite  of  thir- 
teen, representing  Christ  and  Au  Apottlet: — SI.  Peter; 
the  letters  B.  P.  on  the  left  at  \mytom  ■.—SKAndreio; 
signed  B  PasaroL  at  bottom  i—SU  John  the  Evangelitt  ; 
^ttoi— Si,  Barthdomev;  i&iUii~SuPttul;  the  letters 
&  P.  on  the  right  at  bottom : — Rdigiim,  represented  by 
•  woman  seated,  and  sarrounded  by  the  sun ;  the  letter 
B.  on  the  right  at  bottom : — PavOing,  represented  by  a 
yonng  Itemale  with  wings;  the  letters  B  P.  on  the  right 
at  bottom: — The  Young  irunum  m  Bed;  B.  PaasaroL 
written  backwards,  the  letter  B.  reversed  and  joined  to 
the  P.  i—The  Sacrifice,  in  which  there  are  eight  figures; 
the  letters  B.  P. on  the  left  at  bottom:— rAe  Charily, 
mentioned  by  Gori  -.—The  Marriage  of  Uaae  and  Re' 
beeca,  after  Penigino;  mentioned  t:^  Rost: — A  Bofy 
Ftanify,  doubtful  -.—St.  Peter  deUeered  from  Priton 
an  A  ngd.  St.  Peter  is  seated,  and  the  angel,  without 
wings,  has  placed  the  left  hand  on  Peter's  shoulder, 
and  directs  the  way  with  the  right;  at  the  bottom,  in 
the  comer,  are  the  letters  B.  P.  See  Spoonof,  Biog. 
HitU  of  the  FineArUy  ii,  661,  662. 

PaMorotti,  Tlbnixlo,  an  Italian  painter,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1675.  He  was  in- 
structed by  his  father,  whose  manner  he  adopted,  though 
be  wrought  with  a  less  bold,  free,  and  rapid  pencil.  He 
executed  aome  works  for  the  diurches^  which  were  ad- 
mired for  their  beautiful  oomponUon,  and  which  I.anzi 
says  possess  real  merit.  The  principal  are,  7*^6  A  ivomp- 
tion,  in  S.  Maria  Maacarella ;  The  Virgin,  tcHk  St.  Franci* 
and  St.  Jerome,  in  S.  Cecilia;  The  Annunciation,  in  S. 
Christina;  and  The  Martyrdom  of  St,  Catharinat  in  S. 
Giacono  Uaggiore,  which  last  is  his  most  celebrated 
performance.  He  was  also  an  excellent  portrait-painter. 
He  died  in  the  prime  of  life  in  1612.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
HiaL  o/tht  Fine  Arts,  ii,  662. 

PMslgnano,  Domenioo  da,  or  Dombnico  Crrsti, 
Cavt^eni  an  Italian  painter  of  note,  was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence about  the  middle  of  the  lAth  century.  Some  ac- 
counts give  1660,  but  thu  is  probably  too  late ;  Baglione 
says  he  wss  eighty  years  old  when  he  died  in  1686, 
whidi  would  place  his  tnrtb  in  1667  or  1&6&   He  was 


the  pupil  of  Fcderigo  Zoochero,  and  lired  aone  tioM  is 
Venice,  where  he  acquired  e  decided  prefcwice  far  Ae 
Tenetien  aehool  of  painting,  and  eapecially  the  wtsb 
of  Paolo  Veronese.  He  acquired  a  greet  icpstatiaa  at 
Home,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  popes  PanI  T  mA 
Urban  VllI ;  he  painted  The  Crndjh^im  of  St.  Peter  fa 
the  Capella  Clementina  in  the  greet  church  of  ScPi«n- 
at  the  Vatican,  for  which  he  was  created  Ceralieie  ddT 
Abito  di  Crisia  He  spent  the  latter  part  irf"  Ina  Be  s 
Florence,  and  be  was  one  of  the  noat  influential  af  ttmt 
painters  who  ctmlriboted  towards  the  rCmsb  afiktVim- 
eiitine  school  by  improving  the  taste  foe  cokv,aD4Tte- 
dering  the  mannered  anatomical  school  lees  psfnkr. 
Paraignano  was  the  friend  and  associate  ofGgoli,  sad  is 
said  to  have  been  the  master  of  Lodovico  Cemcci  whfl« 
in  Florence.  He  had  many  acholars,  of  whom  Hetio 
Sorri  of  Siena  was  the  most  dutingnlsfacd. — AspU 
Cj/dep.  a.  T.  See  Spooner,  Sit^  HiaL  ^f&a  Fim  AiU, 
vol  i,M.v.  Cav,  Doroeoico  CrcatL 

Passing  Bflll,  the  bell  which  in  former  thn«  w 
tolled  when  any  person  was  dying  or  passing  oat  it  thii 
life.  It  ia  tolled  in  En^nd  at  the  btmal  of  aar  pa- 
rishioner, the  practice  being  enjoined  in  the  sixth  eassa 
of  the  Church  of  Engbnd.  In  the  Cnited  States  the 
practice  of  tolling  the  bell  on  the  occurrence  of  desth 
and  at  the  funeral  service  was  formerty  very  general, 
but  it  is  gradually  becoming  rare,  especially  ia  Ivp 
places.  In  hamlets  and  villages,  where  greater  imimsrr 
prevails  among  the  people  thu  in  the  cities,  the  to^sc 
of  the  bell  to  leister  the  dcath-stnke  win  pnAaUr 
continue  for  some  time  yet.  One  of  the  peculiar  fcataiu 
of  this  practice  ia  the  notice  by  the  bdl  of  the  age  of 
the  deceased. 

P«S«loa  (Or.  wmrxtt,  to  nffer)  txpteaaea  lealfy  the 
oonimry  of  action.  But  first  in  the  plural  farm,  aai 
now  evo)  in  the  MUgular,  the  word  b  used  to  diM  lilw 
a  violent  commotion  or  agitation  of  the  mind — cmotiw. 
zeal,  ardor.  In  its  widest  sense  it  denotes  all  the  staui 
or  manifestationa  cS  the  aennbility — evety  foam  aa«l 
degree  of  feding;  In  a  moie  teaoicted  p^-efaolnEfcal 
aense  it  is  confined  to  thoae  atatea  of  the  ai  iinliifiij 
which  are  turbulent,  and  wedtcn  our  power  of  sttf<te»- 
mand.  This  is  also  the  popular  use  of  the  phrase,  in 
which  paarion  is  o|^)osed  to  reason,  (a.)  Plato  ar- 
ranged the  patnon*  in  two  classes,  the  i mn  »|as<  Wit 
and  irasdUe — txi4v/iJa  and  3v/ior;  the  fmneri^in^ 
ing  from  the  body  and  perishing  with  it,  the  latter  esa- 
nected  with  the  latinnal  and  immortal  part  of  onr  nat- 
ure, and  atimulating  to  the  pnisait  of  good  and  the 
CTtMing  of  execaa  and  eviL  Aristotle  indnded  d 
man's  active  principles  under  one  general  demgaatioi. 
of  orerie,  and  distinguished  them  into  the  appMite  traa- 
cible,  the  appetite  concupisdble,  which  bad  their  <•■ 
igin  in  the  body,  and  the  body  rstional  (fioi'k^ntcX 
which  is  in  the  will,  under  the  guidance  of  reasoA. 
Descartca  and  Hakbranche  have  eatft  ^vcn  a  ihiiai 
and  classification  of  the  paaaiom,  abo  I^.  baae  Watta, 
Eh-.  Cogan,  and  Dr.  Hntcheaon  and  Le  Bran.  The  Ian 
named  makes  the  number  of  passions  about  tw«^: 
1.  Attention;  2,  admiration;  S.  astonishment;  4. 
ation;  6,  rapture;  6. joy,  with  tranquillity;  7.  deHiv: 
6. laughter;  Siaeutepato;  10. pains, mmply  bodily;  11. 
ssdneee;  IS.  weeping;  IS.  compassioo ;  14.  soon;  \i. 
horror;  16.  terror  or  ftigbt;  17.  anffix\  1&  hatied;  19. 
jealooiy;  SOl  dcapair.  All  these  voMf  be  npiwnlul 
on  canvas  1^  the  peneiL  Sooie  nudn  Ui^  namber 
greater,  adding  aversion,  love,  emulation,  etc.;  Uksb, 
however,  may  be  conndered  as  included  in  the  aberc 
list.  They  are  divided  by  some  into  pnbBc  and  pri- 
vate, proper  and  improper,  social  and  aelAsh  pa  wi  n 
(fr.)  The  origm  of  the  passions  is  from  impreaaions  «■ 
the  aenaea;  ftam  the  operationa  icaeon,  hy  which 
good  or  evil  is  foreaecn ;  and  ftnn  the  recolleetisMB  d 
memory,  (c)  The  atjtela  of  the  pasaona  are  bbsiIt 
things  senubli^on  aeeount  of.their  near  allianee  to  tk 
body;  butobjee^g^^^^OiSll^taaotUkongbia-  j 
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liable,  han  a  tcndencj  to  exdte  t))«  puriom ;  Boeh  as 
the  lore  of  tiod,  he«r«n,  bell,  eternity,  et&  (i^)  As  to 
the  imaoawy  of  the  pasrions;  in  themeelvet  they  are 
Btilber  good  not  tntt,  bat  aoeoiding  to  the  good  or  ill 
■H  tkat  is  nada  of  tbem,  and  Ibe  degieea  to  which 
tiitj  fiaa.  (a)  The  M*e/itli%eu  of  the  passioos  is  oonsid- 
Mibk;  tbey  were  giTcn  na  for  a  kind  of  tfting  or  elas- 
udtjr  to  correct  the  natural  tluggishneas  of  the  corpo- 
ral put.  They  give  birth  to  poetfy,  tcimce,  painting, 
DOHc,  and  all  the  polite  arts,  which  minister  to  pleas- 
ue;  nor  are  they  lees  aarvioeable  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  troth.  "When  sanctified,"  says  Dr.  Watte, 
'tlHgr  set  the  powm  of  the  imdasuindiog  at  work  in 
the  Kerch  6t  divine  truth  and  rdigioua  duty;  they 
kKptbeaoul  fixed  to  divine  things;  render  the  duties 
of  bdincea  much  easier,  and  temputions  to  sin  much 
wtiltcr;  and  render  us  more  like  Christ,  and  litter  fur 
hn  presence  and  enjoyment  in  heaveru"  (J".)  As  to  the 
ngaiatiom  of  the  passiaiu;  to  know  whether  they  are 
mitt  dne  restraints  and  directed  to  proper  objects,  we 
amt  i«|iHra  whether  they  influence  our  opinioos ;  run 
bcfimtbe  undeminding;  are  engaged  in  trifling,  and 
Mgleetftil  ofimpoitant  objects;  express  themselves  in 
■n  indecent  ntanner;  and  whether  they  disorder  our 
coaduct.  If  this  be  the  case,  they  are  out  of  their  due 
bouuda,  and  will  become  sources  of  trial  rather  than  in- 
SnuDoits  of  good.  To  hare  them  properly  regulated, 
we  *houid  poasess  knowledge  of  our  du^,  take  God's 
Weed  tat  oar  rule,  bo  nneh  in  pn^«  and  dependence 
Ml  the  Divine  Being;  (y.)  Lastly,  we  should  eiudj/  the 
psaiooL  To  examine  them  accurately,  indeed,  re- 
quires mnch  skill,  patience,  observation,  uid  judgment ; 
tnit  to  furm  any  proper  idea  of  the  human  mind,  and  its 
nriotts  operations;  to  detect  the  enroia  that  arise  from 
bested  tmpsnunent  and  inteUeetual  exoesa;  to  know 
bow  to  toudi  their  various  atringi^  and  to  direct  and 
employ  tben  in  the  best  of  all  Mrvicca— tn  aooomplish 
tbsae  ends,  the  atn^y  <rf  the  pMiioBB  is  <rf  the  greatest 
.eoBsei|MHeb 

"AvldtlMB»ieRMishrancheBOfknowledite,"ssy«Hr. 
OairBB,**whleh  dain  the  auentlon  of  the  human  mind, 
no  one  can  be  more  imponant  than  this.  Wbatever  most 
■Btinialalj  eo Deems  onrMlves  most  be  of  the  flnt  miv 
neat  Am  attention,  therefore,  to  the  worklncs  of  onr 
own  alndst  tracing  the  power  which  external  objects 
BHsovaras;  dlNovertngtbe nature ofonr emoUons and 
swctlniia;  and  oomprehendlng  the  reason  of  our  being 
sSntsd  la  a  psnlcnfnr  manrter,  most  have  s  direct  Inflii- 
■an  I  poo  ow  parsutts,  oar  characrers,  snd  onr  happl- 
aesn  It  msy  with  Justice  be  advanced  that  tbe  bappl- 
un  of  oorsslves  In  this  depnrtmeDt  ia  or  mach  greater 
niffity  than  abetrarar  specnlations  concerning  the  natiire 
oc  Ike  hamaa  soul,  or  even  the  most  acca  mie  knowledge 
ef  Its  taudhaetnal  powers;  fur  it  Is  acording  as  tbe  pas- 
smn  and  alTbctioBs  are  excited  and  directed  towards  the 
g^eett  Inrestigaied  br  oar  IntellectDsi  ontnres  that  we 
oecoM  neehl  to  oorselves  and  others-  that  we  rine  into 
rsmectablllty  or  sink  into  contempt:  that  we  difftise  or 
enjojt  bapplness,  dUfaae  or  snffer  miiery.  An  accurate 
■nsljMs  or  ihew  passions  and  affections,  therefore,  is  to 
the  mora  Hit  what  the  science  of  anatomy  le  to  the  snr- 
fMB.  ticonstltnies  tbe  fltst  principles  of  rational  prac- 
oce;  It  is,  In  a  noral  view,  the  artstnmr  uf  the  heart;  It 
discovers  why  It  beats,  snd  how  It  best*;  indicates  sp- 
pssMUce*  In  a  sound  and  beaithy  sute ;  detects  diseases 
Willi  ibetr  csnses,  and  It  la  Inflnlteiy  more  fortunate  In 
u^^iower  It  ctHnmaoiaites  of  applying  suitable  reme- 

See  Hatcheeon,  Watts,  Le  Brun,  Cogan,  and  Davan 
On  tie  Pauiau ;  Grove,  iforai  PkUot.  ytA.  i,  chap,  vii ; 
Bod,  Aaint  Foteert  of  Mam;  Fordyce,  EUmtntt  of 
Moral  PiUot. ;  Burke,  0»  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
P-  50;  U'Cssh,  //£■&  of  Seotiitk  PkUot.;  Ueberweg, 
HiMt,  of  Pkibi.  (aee  Index  in  vol  ii) ;  Southern  Bee. 
Oct.  1874,  ait,  iu;  HtK-Ett^Uiuier,  Oct  1873,  p.  m 
(J.H.W.) 

Pasaton  is  a  term  eodeaiaBticaUy  j^idied  to  our 
LMtfa  cmdflxion  (as  in  Acts  i,  8,  wo^mc,  nfftrwg,  as 
.cisewlMie  rendered).  For  the  detailed  circuntsUnces 
«"w»ecl«d  with  this  event,  see  Aooht  ;  CaDcmxiON ; 
Fl.S4Mfi4.aTK>ii,atc.  Honograpbs  on  tbe  various  points 
■«r  be  seen  <^  in  Ttdbeding,  /wfac  Progrommahim, 
p.  60,  61,  «0,  «3;  Haae,  LAm  Jmt,  p.  168,  174.  See 


also  Blunt,  Eitt.  Did.  s.  v.;  /<oiidL  Qn,  See.  Janoary, 
1876,  p.  106  sq.;  Liddon,  Dir.  of  Ckrist;  Bunsen.  iJie 
htiligt  Letdaugetchickte  (Leipa.  1861);  Fanar,  L}fe  iff' 
Ckriat.    For  the  history,  see  Jesus  Chkist. 

PASSION,  Stmbolb  of  thk,  are  numeroua,  and,  al- 
though nurely  seen  in  the  Cataoomba  and  in  eariy  sea^it- 
ure,  they  are  constantly  found  in  ehachce.  They  are — 
the  two  swords  of  the  apostles,  the  ear  of  Halchu^  St. 
Peter's  sword,  the  pillsr  and  cord,  the  scourge,  tbe 
crown  of  thorns,  the  three  dice,  the  spear,  the  sponge, 
the  nails,  the  cross,  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  ham- 
mer and  pincers,  the  ladder,  tbe  lantern,  the  boxes  of 
sfMce  for  unbilnung,  the  seamless  ganoent,  the  pone 
and  the  cock;  the  five  woonds  are  represoited  by  the 
hands  and  feet  with  a  heart  in  tbe  oentr^  eaeh  piefoed 
'  with  one  wonod,  or  by  a  heart  alma  with  ftn  woundSb 

PaMlon  CroiM,  a  cmas  of  the  form  of  that  on  which 
our  Saviour  sufPered,  with  a  long  stem  and  a  short  trav- 
erse near  the  top.  It 
is  of  occasional  occur- 
rence as  a  heraldic 
charge,  though  leas 
frequent  than  many 
other  varieties  of 
cross.    A  passion 

cross,  when  elevated  Vnaion  Cross, 

on  three  steps  or  de- 
grees (which  have  been  said  by  heralds  to  represent  tbe 
virtues  of  Futh,  Hop^  and  CHiarity),  is  called  •  Crou 

Calvary. 

Paaslon  Day.  See  Good  Fiin>Ar. 

Pauion,  Orders  of  the,  were  founded  in  the 
Church  during  the  Crusades.  One  of  these  was  origi- 
nated by  king  Richard  II  of  Englsnd  in  1S80;  another 
by  king  Charles  VI  of  France  in  1400,  composed  of  sol- 
diers against  tbe  Saraeena.  They  were  finally  merged 
into  orders  irf"  knighthood.  A  female  order  of  the  Pte- 
aioo  was  founded  In  1688  by  Maria  Laorentla  Longa  at 
Naples,  and  was  composed  of  nunsL  They  were  gov- 
erned by  the  mle  of  the  Tertiaries  of  St.  Francis.  Pope 
Clement  VUI  in  1600,  and  Gregory  XV  in  1683,  ooo- 
firmed  this  ordw,  and  it  still  axista  in  Italy.   See  also 

PASBlOnSTS. 

Paasion  Plajrs.   See  HrsiEttiBS. 

PaasliMl  WmIc,  a  name  in  Church  language  for 
the  week  preceding  Easter,  because  with  it,  in  strict  sense, 
tbe  commemoraticHi  of  the  pasrioo  of  Jesus  the  Christ 
is  observed  by  the  Christian  churches  that  observe  hol- 
idays, Tbe  week  was  by  the  early  Church  called  Stb- 
domcu  MagiUt  or  the  Great  (KadL  &  ChijwwttRn 
says  that  it  was  so  called,  not  becanse  It  constated  of 
longer  days  or  more  in  number  than  other  weeks,  but 
because  at  .this  time  great  things  were  wrought  for 
lis  by  Christ;  for  in  this  week  the  ancient  tyiaimy  of 
the  devil  was  dissolved,  death  was  exUnot,  the  strong 
man  was  boond,  his  goods  were  spoiled,  rin  was  abol- 
ished,  the  curse  was  destroyed,  para^se  was  opened, 
heaven  became  acccasibte,  men  and  angels  were  jmited 
together,  the  middle  wall  of  parUtkm  waa  bmkea  down, 
the  baiiicn  were  takan  out  of  the  way,  the  God  of 
peace  made  peaoe  between  things  in  heaven  and  things 
in  earth.  Many  of  the  early  Christians  were  accus- 
tomed to  fast  much  more  strictly  in  this  than  in  the 
other  weeks  of  Lent  Eptphanins  says  that  in  his  time 
tbe  people  confined  tfarir  diet  during  that  week  to  dried 
meats^  namdy,  bread  and  salt  and  water.  Nor  were 
these  used  during  the  day,  but  in  the  evening.  In  an- 
other place  the  same  ancient  writer  says, "  Swne  contin- 
ue the  whole  week,  making  one  prolonged  fast  of  tbe 
whole;  others  eat  after  two  days;  and  others  every 
evening."  Chrysostom  mentions  that  during  this  week 
it  was  customary  to  make  a  more  liberal  distribution  of 
alma  to  tbe  poor,  and  Uie  exercise  of  all  kinds  of  chartty 
to  thoae  who  bad  need  of  iL  To  servantait  ma  p^iime 
of  teat  and  liberty,  and  tbSimmitAliai^ki^i^  to 
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tlw  week  following  h  well  u  to  the  wed^  pncecUtig 
Kaiter.  Th*  enperon,  abo,  granud  a  ganenl  Mteaw 
to  priaoaen  at  tbia  eeaaan,  and  ooaHPanded  all  iuita  atid 
proceaaes  at  law  to  cease.  Tbe  Tbuteday  of  the  Paa- 
aon  Week,  being  the  day  on  wbich  Cbriat  was  be- 
trayed, was  observed  with  some  peculiar  customs.  In 
some  of  the  latin  churches  the  comrouniou  was  admin- 
isteied  on  this  day  in  the  evening,  in  imitation  of 
Christ's  last  sapper,  a  provisicKi  being  made  for  this  in 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage.  On 
this  day  tbe  ompsfcnCe^  or  eandidataa  fw  bapttsin, 
pnblidy  neitad  the  creed  in  tbe  pwacnea  vf  the 
bishop  or  presbyters  in  the  church.  Such  public  pen- 
itents, also,  as  bad  completed  tbe  penance  enjoined  by 
the  Church,  were  then  absolved.  On  this  day,  too, 
it  was  customsry  for  servants  to  rective  the  communion. 
(The  modem  ritualists  call  it  MaHMiag  Tkurmitq/, 
H.  ▼.)  The  Friday  was  called  Good  Fridag  (q.  v.),  or 
Peudt  nf  Ote  Civm,  in  oppooitton  to  faster,  or  Uie  iW& 
iff  die  BaumcHoH.  From  the  canons  of  the  fourth 
Council  of  Toledo  it  would  appear  that  a  general  abso- 
lution wss  proclaimed  to  all  those  who  obeerved  the 
day  with  fasting,  prayers,  or  true  contrition.  The  Sat- 
urday, or  Sabbath,  in  Passion  Week,  was  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Sabbath.  It  was  the 
mily  Sabbath  tbroughoat  tbe  year  that  the  Greek 
<diurclua^  and  aonw  of  the  Wcateni,  kept  as  a  fast  The 
tut  was  continued  not  only  antil  ereoing,  but  protract- 
ed till  cock-crowing  in  the  morning,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  time  of  Christ's  resurrection.  The  pre- 
vious part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  religious  exercises 
of  various  kinds.  Eusebius  tells  us  Uiat  in  the  time  of 
Constantino  this  vigil  was  kept  with  great  pomp;  for 
he  aet  up  lofty  pillars  of  wax  to  bum  as  torches  all  over 
the  city,  and  lamps  burning  in  all  places,  to  that  tbe 
night  aeemed  to  outshine  tbe  sun  at  iKxmday.  Gr^ 
ory  Naaianaen  also  speaks  of  tbe  custom  of  banging  up 
lamps  and  torches  both  in  the  churcbea  and  in  the  prl- 
vato  houses,  which,  he  saya,  they  did  as  a  foremnner  of 
that  great  light  ^e  Sun  of  Righteousness  arising  on 
tbe  world  on  Easter-^y.  This  night  was  famous  above 
all  others  for  the  baptism  of  catechamens.  The  fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent  ia  aometiaies  called  Fasnoa  Sunday, 
that  nanw  bring  applied  to  it  in  reftteoee  to  Christ^s 
prediction  on  that  day  of  his  approaching  passion.  Some 
persons  call  tbe  week,  of  which  Faauon  Sunday  is  the 
'first,  Passion  Week,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  real  Pas- 
•ion  Week,  which  they  caU  Holy  Week. 

Passion  Week  (or  ffob/  Week,  as  it  is  often  called, 
tiioagh  ioeametly;  for  Pmrnkm  Week,  by  the  proper 
rabrical  nsage^  ia  that  which  preoedea  Holy  Week)  is 
obeerved  with  great  pomp  in  the  Bomish  Church.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  season  commenoe  on  Palm-8vndag 
(q.  v.),  when  the  commemoration  takes  place  of  the 
Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerasalem,  On  Wed- 
nesday <tf  this  week,  in  tbe  afternoon,  there  is  the 
aervioe  of  the  Tenebrmt  a  kind  of  (onenl  service  wbkh 
is  repeated  at  tbe  same  hour  on  the  Thnraday  and  Fri- 
day. The  ceremonies  of  tbe  Thnisday  eonnst  ptina- 
pally  of  a  repnaentatkm  of  tbe  burial  at  our  Sariour. 
This  is  followed,  in  Rome,  by  tbe  ceremony  of  the  pi^ 
wssbing  the  feet  of  thirteen  pilgrims,  in  imitation  of 
our  Saviour's  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples;  this  cer- 
emony being  followed  by  the  same  pilgrims  being  served 
by  his  holiness  at  dinner.  A  singular  ceremony  ukes 
place  on  the  Thursday  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome— the 
washing  at  tbe  higb-altar  with  wine.  On  Good  Friday 
the  ceremony  of  uncovering  «id  adoring  tbe  cross  is 
observed,  st  the  cloee  of  which  a  procession  is  msr- 
ahalled  to  bring  back  tbe  host  from  the  aepulcbre  in 
wbich  it  was  depodted  on  the  prerioos  day.  The 
pope  and  cardinals  also  adore  tbe  three  great  relics, 
which  are  glittering  caskets  of  crystals,  set  in  gold  and 
rilver,  and  sparkling  with  precious  stones,  and  which 
are  said  to  contain  a  part  of  the  tnte  croas,  one  half  of 
the  spear  wbich  pierced  the  Sarionr's  side,  and  the  Voi- 
A>  Saitto,  or  holy  ooonteoaBee,   On  tbe  Satmd^  of 


Passion  Week,  at  Rome,  oonverted  Jcwi  nd  haftB 
are  baptized  after  holy  water  haa  been  BBWiieiiiifl 
the  purpose.  Young  men  an  also  onlaiBed  to  Tariam 
sacred  offices.  Tbe  chief  employment  of  the  di^,  bsw- 
ever,  conaiats  of  aervioea  in  honor  of  tbe  rennetiiaa. 
For  the  oeremonies  of  Easter  Sondaj,  see  Eaan. 
The  Great  Week  doaw  uaoally  with  an  ^ 
andirewuriu.  See  Wheatley,  Cowmttrntary  <w»  Bo^tf 
C<mmoH  Profer  f  Sdialf,  Chirtk  Bittcrg,  voL  ■ ;  Pre*- 
ter, Commtnlary on .Booit tf Commm rragmr.  FormoD- 
ograpba,  aee  Tolbedii«,  p.  1M{  Haae^  p.  177  a^  ^ 
tbe  erente^  aee  Jmn  Cntur.   (J.  ILW.) 

PassionSlA  u  the  title  of  a  work,  by  an  nnknan 
author  (probably  of  the  l4th  century),  which,  in  thm 
books,  sings  of  tbe  lives  of  Jesos  and  of  theYiigio,  tiiht 
apostles  and  evangelists,  and  of  aeventy-Sve  saints,  "ts 
indtomentoadoratiDD,aiKlMatraigthen  tbdEnftKH 
habits."   Luther  edited  and  published  it. 

pRHlonal,  DoMtinc,  a  learned  Italian  enr£nal,w« 

bom  of  an  ancient  noble  family  at  FoaeonibsuBe,  ia  tht 
duchy  of  Urbino,  Dec.  2, 1683,  and  was  educated  ia  tbe 
Clementine  College  at  Rome  nnder  tbe  diredioB  «f  To- 
mau  and  Fontanini.  In  1706  he  went  with  Gnalteno,  tht 
nuncio,  to  Paris,  and,  having  paaaed  two  yean  ia  tbe 
French  capital  with  the  legate,  be  was  aoit  m  1708  te 
L«  Haye  aa  dipkmatic  agent  of  tbe  pope^  Ha  vaaap- 
pointed  in  171S  to  the  Congtesa  ef  Utredil,  awl  m  17M 
to  that  of  Baden.  He  formed  tiea  of  fHendaUp  wiA 
prince  Eugene.  Chi  bis  retom  to  Rome  in  1716  he  le- 
aumed  bia  studies  upon  claaaical  and  eodeaiastiaJ  aa- 
tiquity,  and  entered  into  an  active  conreapoodeDce  witk 
tbe  principal  learned  men  of  Europe.  Pope  laaawa* 
XIII  made  him  titular  archbisbop of  Epbeaaa.  Hewas 
also  the  same  year  appointed  nnodo  to  tbe  Calbufc 
cantons  of  Switaerland,  and  interpoeed  in  the  debase 
which  aroae  in  1725  between  the  bisbop  of  Ceastanae 
and  the  goTerantent  of  Lucerne  r^atding  the  deposiliao 
of  a  enr^  who  had  forfoiddeo  hia  pati^ooen  to  dean. 
Things  went  so  far  that  Pasaionel  removed  bis  resideaes 
fhnn  Lnoeme  to  Altorf,  and  a  monitorr  letter,  whkb 
must  precede  suspension,  was  issued  against  the  coaadl 
ofLoMme.  Finally,  by  tbe  imerpoaitiun  of  the  eaifcai 
dn  Floury,  tbe  aflUr  waa  aettled  ia  17S7  by  a  fimanhfe 
consideration  of  the  daima  of  the  Lucerae  goTcnmaL 
Pasaionei  took  exception  to  the  arrangement,  and  did 
not  return  to  Lucerne.  In  1790  be  was  appranted  nB- 
do  to  the  imperial  conrt ;  recalled  to  Rome  id  ITU,  he 
waa  created  cardinal  by  pope  Clement  XIL  In  179d 
pope  fienedkt  XIV  appointed  Pwakiari  libnrian  af  tbe 
Vatican,  in  which  ritnaUon  he  pnaoted  f>t.  Kcaneelft 
great  undertaking  by  causing  the  Hebrew  nuuraaci^ 
to  be  collated  for  his  use,  and  tbe  Acadooy  of  losv^ 
dona  and  Belles-Lettrea  chose  him  in  the  aanae  year  vmt 
of  its  foreign  amociatea.  At  tbe  conclave  of 1758  be  ob- 
tuned  eighteen  votes ;  and  hot  for  his  antipathy  to  the 
Jeauita^  on  which  eut^ect  aeveral  extravagant  ante- 
dotes  are  related,  ha  might  have  been  elected  pope. 
He  warmly  oppoaed  the  canoniaation  of  cai^nal  BtBar 
miBe,aiid  is  add  to  hare  pnocribad  flan  Ua  Sbmy  d 
works  written  by  Jesuits.  He  died  near  Koaae  Jely  i, 
1761.  His  death  was  attributed  to  clu^;rin  at  sigidaf 
the  brief  of  condemnation  issued  against  the  **  ExpOMliea 
of  Christian  Doctrine"  by  the  Jansenist  lleaengtii  (q.  v.). 
Passionei  bad  gathered  in  his  villa  at  Fraacati  a  ridi  cei- 
lection  v4  inecriptina  and  nbjeota  ntiqinty.  Ss 
hooka  w«e  pnUiahed  after  his  death  by  tbe  Aogastne 
monastery,  and  added  to  thdr  fine  library,  which  it 
styled  the  Angelica,  and  is  one  of  the  prineip«l  poUie 
libraries  at  Rome.  His  nephew,  Benedict  Paariooa, 
published  a  volume  containing  all  the  Ladn  and  Gtetk 
inscriptions  collected  by  the  cardinal  (Lucca,  l76Sv  tA^ 
We  have  of  bia  works,  Ada  apottMen  hfotimm  Bttn- 
tiea  (Zug,  1724 ;  Rome,  1786, 4to) ;  in  wUdi  nniK^  ii 
found  concerning  tbe  contest  of  Pasakwei  with 
cooncil  of  Lneeme  >—Oratio  /tmeAns  m  /Vfew^peas 
gmbim  (Vienna,  »PtJ»J^feUirtJ{|d^(7B7)  u-lMm 
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1  diilbzent  coU«ctioM,  meh  n  the  Tenqte  Bdeeliea  {mi, 
in  tb«  Ctmmereiam  EputoUatm  of  Uffenbach,  etc. 
ee  Goqjct,  .&oife  dn  Cardi»al  Pa$iionn  (L*  Hayc, 
r68,13iDo);  iiikttifMmioinperlaVitaMGtrdbial 
•attkmei  (Home,  1781,  4to);  Le  Bean,  ilopt  dk  Car- 
mo/  Ptudonet  (in  toL  xxxi  of  L'Biitoin  dt  FA  caJimU 
ta  Jtuer^jitioia) ;  Mor^  JHat,  HitL  s.  v^HoeTer,  Ifouv. 
tioff.  GiiUnUe,  xx^&lO  a(\.  See  Hook,  fcofe*.  Atojr. 
oL  vii,B.v.;  DaiUng,  Cjycfofi.  £tUKy.  voL  u,  s.  v. 

Passioiilitii,  CoMOMOATion  of  thb,  an  i^pdatcd 
letgy  of  the  iociety  of  the  Hoi;/  Cnm  (q.  t.)  amf  8uffer- 
t^qfCkritL  Their  purpose  UEudecletf  in  the  fimrth 
mr  oa  ■iwiiiiing  awmbenbip— a  moet  faithful  lemem- 
ructt  of  Chrirt^  life  and  Baving  paarioa  and  death,  and 
tie  promotioa  of  hU  eauae.  The  duty,  then,  of  the  Pas- 
ioniata  clearly  is  preachiog  and  raissioo  work.  The 
Minder  of  this  ocnKregation  is  Paul  us  Ftandscus  (de 
nice)  of  Danni,  bom  in  i6fH  at  Orada,  in  Sardinia, 
lieir  first  honee  was  founded  in  17S7  at  Orbitello. 
'ope  Piofl  TI  acknowledged  them  in  ITTK.  They  now 
lave  «  aMMMeiy  at  Borne,  the  mother-honse  of  the 
Mgragatioo,  do  miaainn  worit  in  Bulgaria  and  Walk- 
hia  (ainm  178S),  and  have  sMtlenwnU  in  Italy,  Eng- 
ind,  Belgium,  New  Holland,  and  the  United  States, 
i'he  PasMoniata  wear  a  black  habit,  on  the  left  breast  of 
rhich  is  the  badge — a  heart  sunooanted  by  a  white 
roaa,  and  inscribed,  "Jm  XlLpattio"  (=paseion  of 
leans  Christ).  The  ''fathers"  or  pciesta,  who  strictly 
oDslituta  tlM*'eoiigrflgation,''  act  aa  missiooaries,  while 
he  lay-4)nrtlwn  do  the  houae-woric,  taifering,  shoe- 
oaking,  carpenter-work,  etc  The  Passionists,  accord- 
ng  to  Webster'a  Dictionary, "  unite  the  mortitted  life  of 
he  Trapptsta  with  the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  Jesuits 
ind  Lasarists."  The  qtecial  object  of  the  institute  is  to 
nstil  into  men's  minds  \tj  preaching,  by  example,  and 
>y  devoCiiNud  praetieea,  a  sense  of  ^  mercy  aiid  lore 
if  God  as  BUuiAsted  io  tba  passion  of  Christ.  Hence 
Lbe  cmsa  appears  eraywhere  as  th^ir  emUem,  In  their 
thnrebea,  in  their  balk,  and  in  the  courts  and  public 
ilacea  of  their  monasteries.  A  Ui^e  crucifix,  moreover, 
urros  part  of  their  very  striking  costume.  They  go 
jsrefooted,  and  practice  many  other  personal  aosterities, 
rising  at  midnight  to  recite  the  canonical  hours  in  the 
:buich;  and  their  ministerial  work  oonsists  chiefly  in 
twldiag  what  am  called  "  misatowf  wherevar  they  are 
invited  by  the  local  clergy,  in  which  amnons  on  the 
pasMOQ  cf  Christ,  on  sin,  and  on  repentance,  together 
w  iih  the  bearing  of  confessions,  hold  the  principal  places. 
They  have  four  esti^lishments  in  this  country.  They 
have  eight  or  nine  priests, "  with  twen^>flve  students, 
lay-bnthen  and  novicea,"  at "  Blesaed  Paul's  Monas- 
tary^**  Bbmin^iam  (near  Pittaboigfa),  Pa^  where  they 
have  two  ebiveheak  Tbey  have  also  at  CarroUton  (near 
Baltimore)  a  monastery,  seven  priests,  six  students  of 
philosophy,  and  five  lay-brothers,  and  a  church ;  a  mon- 
astery, with  nine  priests,  six  clerics,  and  three  hiy-broth- 
era,  and  two  churches  at  Donkiric,  N.  Y. ;  also  a  monas- 
tery, "  Su  Michael's  Retreat,"  at  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
(oppoMte  New  XaA  City).  Pasaooist  monasteries  in 
the  United  States  are  intended  to  tnun  priests  for  mia- 
sionaiy  pwpoiM^  and  to  give  aasistanea  to  pastors  of 
anch  cbnvehes  as  need  il^  and  to  have  a  chapel  always 
<^ien  for  such  as  may  need  apiritnal  assistance  or  coun- 
seL  The  order,  though  very  old  in  the  Chnrch,  was 
introduced  into  the  United  Sutes  about  186ft  by  Rev. 
Father  O'Cnmor,  S.  J.,  then  iMshop  of  Pittsbui^h,  and 
now  numbers  neariy  one  hundred  roemhen.  (J.  H.  W.) 

PBHlre  Obedlanoe  or  Crbist.  See  Obbdi- 
■■OB,  and  StrmsiHos  op  Chbist. 

PaaaiTS  Power,  a  phrase  employed  to  denote  a 
power  of  producing  change,  not  actively,  but  negatively. 
Dr.  WilHam^  who  baa  revived  the  use  it  in  theology, 
undentanda  by  it  what  sooe  philosophers  have  denomi- 
nated malnm  m^phytieum,  by  which  is  meant  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  defectlbility,  mutability,  or  limitation 
in  creatures.   Every  created  being  and  property  must 


necessarily  be  limited.  Limitation  is  as  essentially  an 
attribute  of  a  creature  as  infinity  is  of  the  Creator.  This 
limitedness  implies  defectilMlity,  (aUibleoeaa,  and  muta- 
bility. It  is  to  this  principle,  which  is  entirely  of  a 
native  cbacacter,  that  evil  is  uldmatdy  to  be  refined. 
It  is  not  communicsted  to  the  creature  by  his  Maker, 
nor  could  any  act  of  will  or  power  prevent  its  oooneo- 
tion  with  any  created  nature,  any  more  than  such  an 
act  of  will  or  power  could  change  the  very  esaenoe  of 
creatarcship,  or  cause  an  oncavaed  being.  As  the  prin- 
dfde  is  not  communicated  ot  csaied  b^  the  Creator,  so 
nether  ate  its  lesulta.  Tbqr  can  be  traoed  no  higher 
than  to  the  bung  in  whom  they  are  devdoped.  To 
bimedf  alone  must  every  one  ascribe  them;  to  himself 
as  a  creature,  in  relation  to  the  principle ;  but  to  him- 
self as  sinful  in  relation  to  the  moral  results.  Gilbert, 
Lift  of  Dr.  WUliamt^  note  C 

Paaalwe  Prayer,  among  the  mystic  divines,  is  a 
total  suspension  or  ligature  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
in  virtue  whereof  the  soul  remains  of  itself,  and,  aa  to  ita 
own  power,  impotent  with  regard  to  the  producing  of 
any«llbct&  Tlie  paasiva  state,  according  to  Fdnelon,  is 
only  passive  in  the  same  sense  as  contemplation ;  L  e.  it 
does  not  exclude  peaceable,  dirintetested  acts,  but  only 
unqiuet  ones,  or  such  as  tend  to  our  own  interesL  hk 
the  passive  state  the  soul  has  not  properly  any  activity, 
any  sensation  of  its  own.  It  is  a  mere  flexibility  of  the 
soul,  to  which  the  feeblest  impulse  of  grace  gives  motioiL 
See  MrsnctsM. 

Pasamore,  Jobh  C,  D.D.,  an  American  dayman 
of  the  Protestant  EpiscopsI  Church,  was  bom  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  S.  Cook,  a 
miarionary  of  the  Virginia  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Goapal,  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  in  1776.  Passmore  was  ed- 
ucated at  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  school,  Flushing,  N.Y.  He 
studied  law,  and  removed  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-six  he  was  chosen  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  in  St.  James  College,  Maryland,  and  re- 
mained as  professor  and  vice-rector  eighteen  yean.  He 
was  ordaiiied  deacon  hj  bishtqi  Whittinghun  io  184^ 
and  priest  by  the  aanie  Ushop,  in  Grace  Church,  Elk 
Ridge  Landing,  June  8, 1849.  In  1863  be  accepted  a 
professorship  at  Racine  (Wis.)  Cdl^,  and  later  added 
to  this  task  the  rectory  of  St.  John's,  Elkbom,  Wis.  He 
died  at  Racine  Aug.  12,  1866.  He  published  a  Poam, 
and  a  Life  <if  Bithop  BiOler,  and  also  edited  ao  edition 
ofhis.SninoM«,withapiefac&  Adwtdiofthe  Ufei^ 
the  RL  Rev.  Bishop  Bowman  in  voL  xiv  of  the  CAurdk 
Review  is  from  his  pen,  and  bears  the  marks  of  his  schol- 
arly  tastes  and  his  pure  and  noble  spiriL  See  Ch.  lUt: 
1866;  Appleton's  Aanual  Cj/dcp.  1866,  p.  612. 

Pwsolre  is  in  ecclesiastical  language  a  cullender, 
or  strainer,  for  the  wine  and  water  when  poured  into 
the  chalice.   It  dates  from  the  7th  century. 

Paeaorar,  the  first  and  most  impwtant  of  the  three 
great  annual  festivala — the  other  two  being  Pentecoet 
and  the  Feast  of  Tidiemaclea — on  which  the  male  pop- 
ulation appeared  before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem.  (The 
,  present  article  is  founded  on  that  of  Ginabnrg  in  Kitto'a 
(^felep9iKa,witb  Urge  modifleations,and  additionaftom 
oUier  sootoes,  especially  fiwnCllarit^artide  in  Smiths 
Diet.  ^Ake  BOb.)   See  FsamrAL. 

L  iVbsMaRdat  A^TNCfleafiMi.^Tbe'Heb.wordriQ^ 
Pitach  (from  nQf,  patdck,  to  pan  Ihrougk,  to  leap,  ta 
haU  [2Sani.iv,4;  1  Kings  xviii,  21],  then  tro^cally  to 
pau  bg  in  the  sense  of  tparing,  to  sore,  to  tAow  mercy 
[Exod.  xii,  18,  28,  27;  Isa.  xxxi,  fi]),  denotes — 1.  An 
oventeppiaff,  paaiover,  and  is  so  rentUred  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  ii,  14, 6,  vwtp^am'a),  Aqulla  (vrip^aaic),  and  the 
English  version.  2.  It  signifies  the  paschal  Macr{fire,  by 
virtue  of  wluch, according  to  the  divine  appmntment, 
the  paimng  over,  or  eavitig,  was  effected  (Exod.  xii,  21, 
^,  48:2Chron.  xxx,16).  3.  Itdeugnates  the;wscAn/ 
meid  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  ofJ^saii,  while  the 
seven  following  days  are  mU«ld:B?S»06t^^«M( 
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Hfnrieaemai  bread  (Ler.  xxfii,  6, 6),  and  hence  the  ex- 
pmmaa  nOSn  nimao,  the  mom»o  of  Ute  Ptmover,  for 
the  16th<rfNuwi  (Numb,  zxxiii,  8;  Josb.T,  11).  It  is 
lued  qriwcdochioUj  for  the  ^lu&tJalxmU  iffmUeav- 
tmed  bread,  which  commenoed  with  the  peachal  meal 
(DeuL  xvi,  1-3 ;  comp.  also  Exek.  xlv,  21,  where  HOB 
is  explained  by  D-'O"'  nwaffl  an),  wriueo  fully  an 
n^ttn  (Exod.  xxxiv,  25).  The  whole  feut,  tncluding 
the  paacbal-«ve,  ia  also  denominBted  pisan  an,  tKe 
fe$tiealof  taUeavmedbnad,^  'opr^  rAviZ6fi*'v,  ^fupat 
riv  (ii^v/iwi', ./etfum  azfmorum  (Exod.  zxiii,  16;  Lev. 
xxiii,  6 }  2  Chron.  viii,  18 ;  Ezra  vi,  22 ;  Luke  xxii,  1,7: 
Acta  xii,  8;  xx,  6;  Joaephua,  War,  il,  1, 8) ;  or  aimply 
nixqn,  t&  aZvfUi  (Exod.  xii,  17 ;  Haifc  xir,  1).  The 
aimple  name i^^aoei  (n^f^^ooac;  SepC 2  Ouon. xxx, 
16;  XXXV,  1,  U;  Annuno  HnOB=ri  wcmx*'  I  Mwk 
xiv,  i),  howera,  ia  the  one  oomnKinly  need  hjr  the  Jewa 
to  the  pfeaent  iay  to  denote  the  teatlTal  <tf  unleanned 
bleed;  and  it  n  for  tbia  nuon  that  thia  ^tpellation  is 
retained  uctranalated  in  the  SepL  and  N.  T. 

Some  hare  taken  the  meaning  of  n^f,  the  root  of 
riQ^,  to  be  that  of*'  paadng  through,"  and  have  referred 
ita  applicaUon  here  to  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
Henee  the  Vulgate  has  rendered  nsB  by  traimtHt,  Phtlo 
{Oe  Vii.  Mori$,  lib.  iii,  c.  29)  by  ita^artipta,  and  Greg- 
oiy  of  Nazianxum  by  Sta^mc-  Auguitlne  takea  the 
same  Tietr  of  the  word;  aa  do  also  Vod  Bohlen  and  a 
few  other  modem  critic*.  Jerome  applies  trami/ut  both 
to  the  pa—mg  over  of  the  deetroyer  and  the  pamtg 
tkroagk  the  Ked  Sea  (in  Matt.  xxvi).  But  the  true 
acnae  of  the  Hebrew  substantive  is  plainly  indicated  in 
Exod.  xii,  27;  and  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that 
HQf  never  expreseee  "  passing  through,"  but  tfaat  its 
primary  meaning  is  "leaping  over."  Hence  the  verb  is 
regularly  used  with  the  prepoaition  ^7.  But  since,  wbeo 
we  jump  or  step  over  anything,  we  do  not  tread  upon  it, 
the  word  has  a  secondary  meaning,  "  to  spare,"  or  "  to 
show  mercy"  (corop.  Isn.  xxxi,  6  with  Exod.  xii,  27). 
The  Sept.  has  therefore  used  aKi-waZnv  in  Exod.  xii, 
18 ;  and  Onkeloa  has  rendered  nCBTIST, "  the  Bacri6ce 
of  thePaa8over,"by  D^n  1121,  "the  sacridce  of  mercy." 
In  the  same  purport  agree  Theodotion,  Symmachus, 
several  of  the  fatbeta.  and  the  best  modem  critics.  Our 
own  tnuiaUtore,  by  uMng  the  word  "  Passover,"  have 
made  clear  Exod.  xii,  12, 28,  and  other  paaaagea,  which 
are  not  InldligiUe  in  the  Sept.  nor  in  several  other  ver- 
sions. (SeeBlihr,5y>nio«fc,ii,627;Ewald,^&«*lfi«er, 
p.  890;  GeaeniuB,  Tket.  a.  v. ;  Druuus,  Nota  Majoro,  in 
Exod.  xii.  27 ;  Carpxov,  App.  Crit,  p.  894.) 

Some  of  tbe  Church  fathers,  not  knoiring  the  Heb.  ag- 
nification,  have  derived  wavxa  from  the  Greek  xacrxw, 
to  suffer.  Thus  Chrysoatom  tells  us,  Ttitrx"  Mytratiort 
ron  iwadtv  o  Xpiordc  ii^fi  {/fon^  v,m  1  Tim.) ; 
Irenmasaya:  "AMoyaeoatniditHrnUnalMtCi^na  et 
diem  pasrionia  non  igooiavit,  aed  flguratim  pronuneiarit 
eum  pastAa  norainans"  (_AA).  Uar,  iv,  22);  Tertullian 
affirms,  "  Hanc  aoleronitatem — precanebat  (sc.  Moyses) 
et  adjecit,  Pascba  ease  Domini,  id  est,  paasionem  Christi" 
{AdcJudaoi,  e.  x,  8.f.).  Chrysostom  appean  to  avail 
himself  of  it  fur  a  paronomasia  in  the  above  paaeage,  as 
in  another  place  be  formally  statea  tbe  true  meaning: 
iiwipfiavic  ivn  koS'  ipfaivttav  ri  wArx"'  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  seems  to  da  the  same  (Oratxlii),  since  he 
elsewhere  (as  is  stated  above)  explains  ireurxo  as— 
lUa^ait  (see  Suicer,  s.  v.).  Augustine,  who  took  this 
latter  view,  has  a  passage  which  ia  worth  quoting : 

"  Pascha,  h-Htr«s,  non  slcat  qnldam  exlttimant,  Orncnm 
nomen  est,  eed  Heunenm ;  oppnrtanif^lme  tamen  occnrrit 
In  hoc  nomine  qnajdnm  congrnentla  ntrammana  liogus- 
mm.  Qiifa  enim  pati  Orwce  wiirxtit  dlcltnr,  id'Hi  Pascha 
fNuaio  pQlBta  est.  velnt  hoc  nomen  n  passione  sit  appelln* 
tam ;  In  sna  vero  lingua,  hoc  est  In  Heliran,  Piivcha  Iraiut- 
iut  dlGllur;  pn^terea  tone  prlmom  Pascha  celebravit 


pop«Iaa  Del,  Onaodo  ex  JEgypto  Itagtaitea^  mbram  mr 
tnuslerunt.  Nunc  ergo  flgnra  Ilia  propbetlca  la  vcriuct 
completa  est,  com  atcnt  ovia  ad  immulaBdoBi  dacitir 
CbrUina,  cnjns  Mugnine  IHItla  pontibna  nontria,  kt  ca, 
cnjns  algno  cmcta  slgDatla  froatlbaa  aoatfis,  a  perdltkm 
huJuB  Hscali  Unquam  a  captivltata  vel  iDtcnHpUaae 
.fgyptia  liberamor;  et  aglmoa  eatuhmtmnm  tnuMitn, 
cnm  a  dtabolo  tmnetanna  ad  Cbrtatam,  et  ab  bro  laMabl 
etscolo  ad  4iia  ftindatiadainm  ragnnm,CoLL  nrtiaAm. 
TnuLtr). 

IL  BMieat  fiutkmiim  md  ObaervatKe  of  tie  Pan- 
over  (tnm  the  time  of  Hoaea  to  the  Captm^)^TlK 
following  are  the  principal  paaaagei  in  tbe  PenlaKKji 
relating  to  tbe  IWHrer:  Exod.  xii,  1-51,  in  wUd 
there  ia  a  full  aocoont  of  ita  origlnid  imtittitka  mi 
Arst  obserx-ance  in  Egypt ;  Exod.  xiU,  8-10,  in  wkxk 
the  unleavened  bread  is  spoken  of  in  coDneetioD  vitk 
the  aanctiflcation  of  the  first-born,  but  there  is  do  me- 
tion  of  the  paacfaal  lamb;  Exod.  xxlii,  14-19,  wbm. 
under  the  name  of  the  foaat  of  aalearcoed  biMd,it  i* 
fiiat  connected  with  tbe  two  other  great  annual  fmi- 
vala,  and  alao  with  the  Sabbath,  and  in  wUdi  the  pa- 
ehal  lamb  ia  styled  "  My  sacrifice ;"  Exod.  xxxiv,  1841, 
in  which  the  feetival  is  brought  into  tbe  same  eooacc- 
tion,  with  immediate  reference  to  the  redemptiao  oTiht 
flrst-bom,  and  in  which  the  words  of  Exod.  xxni,  18. 
regarding  the  paaehal  lamb,  are  repeated ;  Lev.  xzm, 
4-14,  where  It  is  mentioned  in  the  aame  oooDeccioa,tbt 
days  of  holy  convocation  ue  e^keeially  noticad,  and  tk 
enactment  ia  pnMpectivdy  given  reopeetii^  the  aicn« 
of  the  first  aheaf  of  harvest,  with  tbe  offerings  viMfa 
were  to  aocmnpany  it,  when  the  Israditea  poawwd  the 
Promised  Land;  Numb,  ix,  1-14,  in  which  the  dtrim 
word  repeaU  the  craamand  for  the  obeervanoe  of  tbt 
Pasaaver  at  the  commeacemeot  of  the  aeeoad  year  ate 
the  Exodm^  and  In  which  tbe  obaerranee  of  tbe  Phb- 
over  In  the  seoond  month,  for  thoee  who  eonld  not  fv- 
ticipate  in  it  at  the  r^ular  time,  ia  institated;  Namb. 
xxviii,  16-26,  where  directions  are  given  for  tin  vBa- 
ings  which  were  to  be  made  on  each  of  tbe  seven  days 
of  the  festival;  Deut.  xvi,  1-6,  where  the  oomnaod  n 
prospectively  given  that  the  Paaaover,  and  the  other 
great  festivala,  sbonki  be  ohaerred  in  the  plaoe  which 
the  Lord  might  diooae  in  tbe  land  of  Pmnia^  and  where 
there  appean  to  be  an  aHudoa  to  the  Chagigah,  or  vsl- 
uDUry  peace-ofleringB.  There  are  five  dirtfaet  atatatn 
on  tbe  Passover  in  the  I2th  and  18th  cbaplen  of  Ex- 
odus (xii,  2-4,  5-20, 21-28, 42-61 :  xiti,  1-10). 

1.  At  the  Exode. — In  the  first  insritution  of  tbe  Tta^- 
over  it  waa  ordained  that  the  head  of  eadi  tenily  waa  to 
select,  on  the  10th  of  Niaan  (i.  e.  four  d^  bcAwAani, 
mppoeed  to  tepnaent  tbe  foor  generatiana  wbidi  ba4 
eUpeed  since  the  chiUren  of  Israel  bad  come  to  Egypt. 
Gen.  XV,  16),  a  male  lanb  or  goat  <^  tbe  fint  yw; 
and  without  blemish,  tokillitontheeveoftbe  )4th, 
sprinkle  the  blood  with  a  sprig  of  hymop  on  tbe  two 
side-posu  and  the  lintel  of  the  door  of  tbe  booae — bong 
the  parts  of  the  booae  most  obvious  to  paiseis4iy.  ad 
to  which  texts  of  Scripture  were  aftnwatds  aJfami 
[see  MxzpzAH]— to  roast  (and  not  boil)  tbe  wbele 
animal  with  ita  bead,  legs,  and  entrails,  wiiboot  b»«wk- 
ing  a  bone  thereof,  and  when  thoroughly  done,  he  and 
his  family  were  to  eat  it  on  the  same  evtniag  ingetber 
with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herb^  haring  tlM* 
loins  girt,  their  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  tbrir  starra 
in  their  hands.  If  the  family,  however,  wen  too  tmiA 
in  number  to  consume  it,  a  neighboring  hnily  «gbt 
Join  tlicm,pM>vidad  tb^weradtcmnelMdiBBSaf  lasari. 
or  household  servants  and  atrangew  who  bad  been  re- 
ceived into  the  community  by  the  rileafareaaaaaen. 
The  whole  of  the  Pemck  was  to  be  consBSHd  on  tha 
premises,  and  if  it  could  not  be  eaten  it  was  not  to  be 
removed  from  the  houae,  but  burned  on  tbe  ^kA  on  the 
following  morning.  The  festival  was  to  be  eekhaaled 
seven  day%  i.  a.  till  the  twenty-tot  of  the  msath,  d»- 
Ing  which  tine  unleavened  bnad  was  to  be  eatoi,  bat 
cesaation  from  all  work  and  trade  wasoair  loba  oai  tbe 
first  and  aevcnth  day  of  the  festiraL,  Hwogh  iaact- 
tuted  to  exempt^^94j]@@^^^><">faGtM.  ef 
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tOf£»  flrat-bon,  the  bnelites  were  told  ut  regvd 
tiM  ttmartr  M  an  otdinance  fonrer,  to  t«sch  iu 
OMMniig  to  tbeir  cbUdren,  tod  that  the  truugcesMon 
uf  ibe  enactmenU  connected  therewith  was  to  be  pun- 
ubed  with  exciuon  (Exod.  xii,  1-28,  48-51). 

Tbe  preciw  meaning  of  the  phraae  0'^3n;n  "j^S, 
bftmm  Ute  two  evatmgt,  which  ia  uaed  with  reference 
u  Uk  time  when  the  paschal  animal  is  to  be  lilain 
(Exod.  xii,  6;  Lev.  xxiii,  6;  Numb,  ix,  8,  6),  as  well 
n  in  coonection  with  the  offering  of  the  evening  sacri- 
ice  (Exod.  xxiz,  89^  41 ;  Numb,  xxviii,  4),  and  else- 
wbcn  (Exod.  xri,  12;  xxx,  6),  is  greatly  disputed. 
The  Simaritans,  the  Karaites,  ai^  Aben-Eara,  who  are 
fuUmred  by  Micfaaelis,  RoaenmUller,  tieeenius,  Maurer, 
Kaliacb,  Knobel,  Keil,  and  meet  modem  commentatun, 
tske  it  lo  denote  the  space  between  the  setting  of  the 
ton  SDd  the  moment  when  the  stars  become  visible,  or 
wbmdarkiwsa  seta  in,  L  e.  between  six  and  seven  o'clock. 
Aceardingly,  Aben-Ezra  explains  the  phrase  bettcexn  tke 
tvo  mnHfft  as  follows :  "  Behold  we  have  two  even- 
iogu,  the  first  is  when  the  sun  sets,  and  that  is  at  the 
niDf  when  it  disappears  beneath  the  horizon;  while 
the  second  is  at  the  lime  when  the  light  disappears 
which  is  reflected  in  tbe  clouds,  and  there  is  between 
them  an  interval  of  about  one  hour  and  twenty  min- 
utes" {CommaU.  <m  JSstod.  xii,  6).  Tradition,  however, 
(olefpnu  the  phrase  betwem  tKe  two  eeenw^  to  mean 
fnw  aftemooa  to  the  disappearing  of  the  sun,  tbe  first 
ereniiig  being  from  the  time  when  the  sun  begins  to 
decline  from  its  vertical  or  noontide  point  towards  the 
«eat;  and  the  second  from  its  going  down  and  vanish- 
ing out  of  sight,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  daily  sac- 
rifioe  might  be  Itilled  at  12 30  P.M.  on  a  Friday  (Misbna, 
Pe»aekim,r,\;  Maimonides,  //tfakotl  Korlxm  Ptusck.  i, 
4).  Bnt  aa  the  paschal  Iamb  was  slain  after  the  daily 
ascri/lce,  it  generally  took  place  from  2  80  to  S  60  P.M. 
(Joeeph.  WuT,  vi,  9, 8).  We  should  hare  deemed  it  su- 
perdnoos  to  add  that  such  faithful  followers  of  Jewish  tra- 
dition aa  Saadia,Ra8hi,Kimchi,Halbag,  etc,  espouse  this 
definition  of  the  ancient  Jewish  canons,  were  it  not  for 
tbe  assertiM  which  is  made  in  some  of  the  best  Chris- 
liao  eoonnentariee  that  ** Jarcfai  [  =Rashi}  and  Kimchi 
hold  that  tbe  two  arenings  were  tbe  time  immediately 
l«for«  and  immediately  after  sunset,  ao  that  the  point 
of  tioie  at  which  the  sun  seta  divides  them."  Now 
Rsshi  moat  distinctly  declares,  **  From  the  sixth  hoar 
[  =  twdve  o'dockj  and  npwaids  is  called  h^wtm  the 
tut  tetmagi  (□"•snm  y^),  because  the  sun  begins 
to  sM  for  the  evening.  Hence  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  phrase  between       two  denotes  the  hours 

bcineo  tbe  evening  of  tbe  day  and  the  evening  of  the 
oigbL  Tbe  evening  at  the  day  ia  froB  tbe  binning 
of  tbe  aevoith  hour  [=  immediately  after  noontide], 
when  the  eveidng  shadows  b^n  to  lengthen,  while 
tbe  evening  of  the  night  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night"  (ConsKntary  on  Exod.  xii,  6).  Kimchi  says 
■Imost  literally  the  same  thing : "  C-^3-i9n  <;'*a  ia  from 
the  tame  when  the  sun  begins  to  incline  towards  the 
srest,  which  is  from  the  sixth  hour  [  =  twelve  o'clock] 
md  Bpwards.  It  is  called  C^an;  because  there  are 
two  evenings,  for  from  the  time  that  the  sun  begins  to 
Iceline  ta  one  evening,  and  the  other  evening  is  after 
ibe  Ban  bas  gone  down,  and  it  is  the  space  between 
vhich  ia  meant  by  trtween  Ihe  two  ecemngi'  (^I-extam, 
i.  V.  3*^7).  Eusuthins,  in  a  note  on  Ihe  seventeenth 
»ok  of  tbe  Odgtte^,  shows  that  the  Greeks  too  held 
;hat  tbera  were  two  evenings,  one  which  they  called 
Ike  latter  evening  (StiXtj  6ilAaj,  at  the  cloae  of  tbe  day ; 
md  tbe  other  the  former  evening  (StiXii  irputa),  which 
nmnenced  immediately  afler  noon  (see  Bochart,  Hk- 
tn.  pc  i,  lib.  ii,  cap.  1 ;  Opn-.  ii,  569,  ed.  1712). 

2.  lo  tbe  pott-exodMt  kgitUttioR  on  this  festival  sev- 
tal  enactnsenta  were  introduced  at  different  times, 
rhieb  both  sapplement  and  modify  the  original  insti- 
atioD.   Thus  it  k  orduned  that  sll  the  male  members 


of  the  cODgngatMm  arc  to  anwar  in  tbe  aanctaary  be> 
fore  tbe  Lord  with  the  trf^ing  of  fintUoga  (£xod. 
xxiii,  li-19;  xxxiv,  18-SG);  that  the  first  sheaf  <tf  the 
harvest  (yos)  ii  to  be  vIlenA  on  "tbe  nonow  after 
the  SaUwtb"  (Lev.  uiii,  4-14) ;  that  thoee  who,  tbiwigb 
defilement  or  absence  from  home,  are  prevented  from 
keeping  the  Passover  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,'are  to 
celebrate  it  on  the  14tb  of  the  fcdlowing  month  (Numb, 
ix,  1-14);  that  special  sacrifices  are  to  be  offered  on 
each  day  of  tbe  festival  (Numb,  xxviii,  16-26) ;  that 
the  paschal  aoimala  are  to  be  dain  in  tbe  nadooal 
sanctuary,  and  that  tbe  Mood  is  to  be  sprinkled  mi  tbe 
altar  inuead  of  the  two  door-posts  and  lintels  of  the 
doors  in  the  respective  dwellings  of  the  families  (Deut 
xvi,  1-8).  Tbe  andent  Jewish  canons,  tberefixe,  light- 
ly diatinguisbed  between  fA«  ^ffHtm  Piumer  (DDD 
D'nxQ)  and  Ob  FermamiU  Pammr  (niini  noB), 
and  ptdnt  out  the  foUowing  differeneea  between  them ; 
(a)  In  the  former  the  paschal  animal  was  to  be  select- 
ed on  the  tenth  of  Nisan  (Exod.  xii,  8).  (i)  It  was  to 
be  killed  by  the  bead  of  each  family  in  his  own  dwell- 
ing, and  ita  blood  sprinkled  on  the  two  dow-poats  and 
the  lintel  of  every  bouse  (Exod.  xii,  6, 7, 22).  (c)  It 
was  to  be  consumed  in  baste,  and  the  eaters  thereof 
were  to  be  dressed  in  tbeir  journeying  garments  (Exod, 
xii,  II).  (cf)  Unleavened  bread  was  to  be  eaten  with 
tbe  pasch^  animal  only  on  the  first  night,  and  not 
necessarily  during  the  whole  seven  days,  although  the 
Israelites  were  alrooet  compelled  to  eat  nnleavened 
bread,  because  they  had  no  time  to  prepare  leaven 
(Exod.  xii,  89).  (r)  No  one  who  partook  of  the  Pe- 
tach  was  to  go  out  ot  the  house  until  the  morning 
(Exod.  xii,  22).  (/)  The  women  might  parukc  at 
tbe  pasebal  anlmaL  (g)  Those  who  were  LeridoaDy 
impure  were  not  necessarily  precluded  fh>m  sharing  the 
meid.  (A)  No  firstlings  were  required  to  be  offered, 
(i)  No  sacrifices  were  brought,  (j)  Tbe  fesUval  last- 
'ed  only  one  day,  as  the  Israelites  commenced  their 
march  on  the  l&lh  of  Nisan  (Hishna,  Peaackim,  ix, 
b  ;  Todltha,  Ptmc/umy  vii;  Udmonides,  lad  Ha-Che- 
zaka,  Hilckoth  Korbtm  Puacii.  x,  \b).  Now  theae 
regulations  were  peculiar  to  the  first  Passover,  and 
were  afterwards  modified  and  altered  in  tbe  Permanent 
Passover.  Ellas  of  Byzantium  adds  that  there  was  no 
command  to  bum  the  fat  on  the  altar,  that  neither  the 
Hallel  nor  any  other  hymn  was  snug,  as  wsa  required 
in  later  times  in  accordance  with  Isa.  xxx,  29,  and 
that  the  lamba  were  not  -slain  in  the  consecrated  place 
(qnotfld  by  Carpiov,  Crk,  p.  406,  For  otho-  Jew- 
idk  aathoritiea,  see  Otho's  Lexieim,  a.  y.  Pascha). 

Dr.  DavidflMi,  indeed  (^fiUnAutim  to  Oe  0.  r.  i,  84, 
et&),  iniiau  that  (be  Denteronomiit  (xvi,  1-7)  pvee 
other  raiiatiMis— that  be  mentiona  both  ItKS,  tmaS 
cattle,  and  "^pn,  oxen,  as  tbe  paschal  sacrifice,  and  states 
that  the  panbal  victim  ia  to  be  boOed  <bv»),  while 
in  the  original  institntlon  In  Exod.  xii  it  is  enacted 
that  the  pasobal  sacrifice  b  to  be  a  fW  only,  and  is  to 
be  roaMedi  Bat  agafaist  this  Is  to  be  uiged  (1)  That 
tbe  word  HDB  in  DeuL  xvi,  1, 2,  as  fl«(|iiently,  ia  used 
for  the  whole  festival  of  unleavened  bread,  which  com- 
menced with  the  paschsl  sacrifice,  and  wMcb  indeed 
Dr.  Davidson  a  little  farther  on  admits,  and  that  the 
sacrifices  of  sheep  and  oxen  in  question  do  not  refer  to 
the  paschal  victim,  but  to  sll  the  sacrifices  appointed 
to  be  offered  during  the  seven  ittjn  of  this  festival. 
This  ia  evident  from  ver.  6,  where  it  is  distinctly  said, 
"Thou  Shalt  eat  no  leavened  bread  therewith  (Tiis) 
[i.  e.witb  the  riDB  in  ver.  2],  seven  days  shalt  thou  eat 
therewith  ('!''is)  [i.e.  with  the  tlDB  ]  unleavened  bread," 
thus  showing  that  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  nOB  is 
to  last  seven  days,  and  that  it  is  not  the  paschal  vic- 
tim which  had  to  be  slain  on  the  Hth  and  be  con- 
sumed  on  that  very  night^^E^^x^l^^m  Js3 
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rimply  denotM  to  coot,  dnu,  or  JU  Jbr  mUiaff  in  ann 
mamer,  wad  ban  unqueitioribly  lUndi  for  Wa  bss, 
to  roeut  mj&v  (u  in  S  Chnn.  xxxr,  18).  Thii  eaue 
is  Dot  only  given  in  the  ancient  versions  (Sept,  Volg^ 
Chaldee  pinphrtM  of  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel,  etc),  and 
by  the  best  commentators  and  lexicographers  (Kashi, 
Bashbatn,  Aben-Ezra,  Ibn-Sanik,  Kimchi,  Furst,  Keil, 
«ID.),  but  is  sttppwtcd  by  Knobel  (jComntimL  on  JSaeod. 
and  ImU.  p.  MX  vbo  is  quite  as  uixioiu  w  Dr.  Darid- 
aoa  to  eMiddish  the  discrepancy  betwan  the  two  ao- 
floiutffc  (8)  We  know  from  the  DUMuuionical  teeoids 
that  it  hu  beea  the  nndarUting  pnotioe  <rf  the  Jewa 
during  the  second  Temple  to  oflfer  a  TVO  only  aa  a  pas- 
chal sacrifice,  and  to  roatt  It,  bnt  not  lo  boU  it.  Now 
the  DeuteronoDist,  who,  as  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Da- 
vidson and  others,  lived  at  a  vety  late  period,  would 
surely  not  contradict  this  prevailing  practice  of  a  later 
dme.  Besides,  if  the  supposed  variations  recorded  by 
the  Deuteronomist  describe  practices  which  obtainul 
in  later  times,  bow  is  it  that  the  noo-eanoaicd  records 
of  the  Jewish  practices  at  a  later  period  agree  with  the 
older  description,  and  not  with  the  suppoeed  variations 
in  Deuteronomy  ? 

That  the  Israelites  kept  the  Passover  on  the  evening 
before  they  left  Egypt  is  distinctly  declared  in  Exod. 
xii,  28.  Bishop  Golenso,  however,  argues  against  the 
Mosaic  insdtution  of  the  Passover,  and  against  the 
poaubility  of  its  having  been  celebrated,  because — (1) 
If  oaea  having  noeired  the  command  abont  the  Pass- 
over on  the  very  day  at  the  doee  of  which  the  paschal 
lambs  were  to  he  killed,  could  not  possibly  have  oom- 
municated  to  every  head  of  a  family  throughout  the 
ecLire  country  the  apodal  and  strict  directions  how  to 
keep  it;  (2)  The  notice  to  start  at  once  in  hurried 
flight  in  the  middle  of  the  night  could  not  suddenly 
and  completely  be  circulated ;  and  (8)  As  the  people 
were  2,000,000  in  number,  snd,  if  we  take  fifteen  per- 
sons for  esch  Iamb,  there  most  have  been  slain  160,000 
paschal  lambs,  all  males,  one  year  old;  this  premises 
that  200,000  male  lambs  and  200,000  ewe-lambs  were 
annually  produced,  and  that  there  existed  a  flock  of 
2,000,000  {The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Jothua  criti- 
callg  exammedf  pt.  i,  chap.  x).  But  (1)  from  Exod. 
xii,  2,  8  it  is  evident  that,  so  far  from  receiving  the 
omnmaod  oa  the  Mth  of  Miaan,  If  oaea  reeaved  it  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  awnth,  and  that  there  was 
therefore  sufficient  time  for  the  elders  (comp.  Exod,  xii, 
I,  2  with  ver.  21)  to  communicate  the  necessary  in- 
struction to  the  people,  who  were  a  well-o^nized 
body,  presided  over  by  the  heads  of  families  and  lead- 
en (Exod,  V,  fU2S;  Numb,  i,  1,  etc;  Josh,  vii,  14,  etc). 
The  expressiwis  TXin  ti^'^n  (xii,  12)  and  nixns 
h^^bn  (xi,  4),  on  which  Dr,  Golenso  lays  ao  much 
stress,  do  not  refer  to  the  night  following  the  day  of 
the  command,  bnt  to  the  night  following  the  day  when 
the  command  was  to  be  executed,  hin  here,  as  Tn- 
quently  elsewhere,  denotes  tAe  tame,  and  expresses  si- 
mullaneousness,  whether  past,  present,  or  future,  inas- 
much as  in  historical  narrative  not  only  that  which 
one  can  aee,  or,  as  it  were,  point  his  finger  at,  is  re- 
garded as  present,  hut  that  which  has  Just  been  men- 
tioned (Gen.  vii,  11,  13;  Exod.  nx,  1;  Lev,  xxiii,  6, 
21;  Job  X,  13),  and  that  which  is  iromedistely  to  fol- 
low (Gen.  v,  1;  vi,  15;  xlv,  19;  Isa.  Ixvi,  2;  Jer.  v,  7; 
Psa.  Ixxiv,  18).  (2)  The  noUce  to  quit  was  not  mo- 
mentary, bnt  was  indicated  by  Moses  long  before  the 
celebration  of  the  Passover  (Exod.  xi,  1-^),  and  was 
most  unmistakably  given  in  the  order  to  est  the  pas- 
chal meal  in  travelling  attire,  ao  aa  to  be  ready  to 
start  (Exod,  xii,  11).  (8)  The  average  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  persons  for  each  lamb,  based  upon  the  remark 
of  Josephus  {War,  vi,  9, 3),  is  inapplicable  to  the  case 
in  question,  inasmuch  as  those  who,  according  to  later 
legislation,  went  up  in  after-times  to  Jerusalem  to  offer 
the  paschal  sacrifice  were  all  full-^rown  and  able-bodied 


OMB,  and  ereiy  oompany  of  tweo^  sadh  pmoM,  whs 
the  Jews  were  in  their  own  land,  where  tbeie  was  every 
facility  for  obtaining  the  requirite  flocks,  might  easily 
get  and  consume  a  sheep  in  one  oigfaL  But  asMBg 
the  several  millions  of  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  in  the 
wilderness  there  were  myriads  of  women,  duUra^  in- 
valids, andnuundsefl  and  andean,  who  did  noc  panahe 
of  the  Passover,  and  those  who  cat  theteof  wwdd 
fully  obey  the  divine  command  if  one  or  two  hoadnd 
of  them  simply  ate  a  morsel  of  one  and  the  same  auiinal 
when  they  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  flocks,  in- 
asmuch as  the  paschal  sacrifice  was  only  to  be  coot- 
memorative;  just  as  one  loaf  suffices  for  hundred*  of 
persons  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  b- 
stead,  therefore,  of  160,000  being  required  for  this  p^^ 
pose,  15,000  ■wiiwait  would  suffice.  Moceover,  DtCs- 
knao,  misled  by  the  which  Rodeis  116  hy  Ini. 
makea  a  mlati^  in  restricting  the  paachal  Moifiee 
Egypt  to  a  Amk  Any  Hebtaw  Iniooa  win  diew  tte 
it  deooteseiie^fiejbci^Lc^efiAera  akttpertgtu. 
and  it  iaao used  in DeaLnv, 4,0^9  ITCn  VOSSTCt. 
one  o/tke  Ae^  tmd  om  oflkegoaU  (comp.  GcaannA 
and  FUnt'a  Lexkont,  t.  TO).  Thia  mistake  k  iB 
the  moco  to  be  deplofcd,  aiDm  at  the  iimititiiwi  d 
the  Faaaovet  U  la  expcesafy^  dedared  that  k  is  to  be 

ofOMgoal»(!Bx)d.m,S).  It  ia  well  known  to  nkilw 
that  the  Jewish  canons  fixed  a  lamib  for  this  parpoH 
k»g  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.   Hcaoe  the  Tar- 

gumist's  rendering  of  HC  by  f&H  or  K^QK,  which '» 
followed  by  the  A.  T.  It  is  well  known  also  that  goM 
have  always  formed  a  large  admixture  in  Oriental  fleckn 
and  in  the  present  which  Jacob  sent  to  Esu  the  po- 
porlion  of  sheep  and  goats  is  the  same  (Gen.  xxxii,  \i\ 
Now  the  fin«en  thousand  paschal-sacrifices  divided  be- 
tween the  lambs  and  the  goats  would  not  be  swh  an 
impossible  demand  upim  the  flodu 

^.SuhKquentNtake*htfon(keExile.^-ASbaaMttait- 
bration  of  the  Pasaover  at  its  institntion  (Exod.  xii,  W, 
SO),  we  are  told  that  the  braelites  k^  it  again  ia  tks 
wilderness  of  Sinai  in  the  second  year  alter  the  exoAm 
(Numb,  ix).  Between  this  and  their  arrival  at  GilgBl 
under  Joshua,  about  thirty-nine  yeaia,  the  erdiaaMc 
was  entirdy  neglected,  not  beeanae  the  people  did  noi 
practice  the  rite  of  drcomcision,  and  wm  ihecctee 
legally  precluded  from  partaking  of  the  paschal  meal 
(Josh,  V,  10,  with  Exod.  xii,  44-48),  as  many  Ouiatian 
expositors  will  hsre  it,  since  there  were  many  lbo«saodi 
of  young  people  that  had  left  Egypt  who  were  caicua 
cised,  and  these  were  not  legally  disqualified  from  o*- 
brating  the  festival ;  but  because,  as  ttashi,  AbeB-Ecrs. 
and  other  Jewish  commentators  rightly  remark,  Exod. 
xii,  26,  and  xiii,  fi-10  idainly  show  that  after  the  fat 
Passover  in  the  wiMmieas,  the  Isradites  wen  imc 
keep  it  again  till  they  entered  the  land  of  Canaaa. 
Only  three  instances,  however,  are  recorded  in  which 
the  Passover  was  ce]ebrat«d  between  the  entmx»  into 
the  Promised  I^id  and  the  Babylonian  captivity,  via. 
under  Solomoo  (2  Chron.  viii,  18),  under  Hrvekiah, 
when  he  restored  the  national  worship  (2  Cbrosk  xxx. 
16),  and  Qoder  Jodah  (2  Kings  xxiii,  21;  S  Chnat 
XXXV,  1-19),  Lst«r  EHUical  instancea  are  the  «w 
celebrated  by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  Bsbyhm  (En 
vi),  snd  those  occurring  in  the  life  of  oar  LonL 

III.  Rahbmical  RffftUationt.— After  the  rctara  of  tW 
Jews  from  the  captivity,  where  tbey  had  been  wnmed 
from  idtdatry,  the  spiritual  guides  of  Israel  rrarganiuMl 
the  whole  religions  and  political  life  of  the  nacaoa,  aad 
defined,  modified,  and  expanded  every  law  sad  pced^s 
of  the  MoeaiG  code,  so  aa  to  adapt  them  to  tbc  atond 
condition  of  the  people.  The  celebration  of  the  Vwm- 
over,  therefore,  like  that  of  all  other  institatKHa,  be- 
came more  regular  and  systematic  during  rhia  period, 
while  the  different  colleges  which  wen  now  ««tah&hed. 
and  which  were^attend^^^nj^^^^  (.„ 
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Edocattoh],  have  fiutbfuUy  transinitted  to  as  all  the 
aondiy  Uwa,  rites,  mannen,  snd  customs  coanected 
with  this  and  all  other  fcativals,  which  it  waa  both 
impnwciesble  and  impoHible  to  record  Id  the  limUed 
space  of  the  eanonieal  books  of  the  O.  T.  Henoe  it  is 
that  the  manoen  and  cwloau  this  period,  whldi 
were  thoae  of  our  Savioar  and  hia  apostles,  and  which 
are  therefore  of  the  atmoM  importance  and  interest  to 
Christians,  and  to  the  understanding  of  the  N.  T.,  can 
be  more  easily  ascertained  and  more  minutely  described. 
Hcoee,  abot  the  aimide  nuDouuy  notice  of  the  bet  that 
the  ianeUtes  kept  tlie  Faaaover  after  their  retom  ftom 
Babj^n,  eontainsd  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  (Ezra 
vi,  19-22),  may  be  supplemented  by  the  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  manner  in  which  this  festival  was  cel- 
ebrated during  the  second  Temple,  given  in  the  nun- 
canonical  documents.  The  varioos  |»actices  will  be 
better  nndentood  and  more  easily  followed  if  given  in 
connection  with  the  days  of  the  fesUval  on  which  they 
were  respectivdy  ofaeoVed. 

1.  rAe  Great  SiMalk  (^iim  n^lfj,  Skabbdtk  Bag- 
Gaddf)  is  the  Sabbath  immediatdy  preceding  the  Pan- 
orer.  It  is  so  called  in  the  calemUr  because,  according 
to  tradition,  the  tenth  of  the  month  on  which  the  Lord 
commanded  every  head  of  a  family  to  select  the  paseha] 
sacrifice  (Exod.  xii,  8)  originslly  happened  to  fall  on  the 
Sabbath ;  and  though  in  later  legislation  the  animal  was 
not  required  to  be  set  ande  four  days  beforehand,  yet 
the  Jewish  canons  detenntned  that  the  Sabbath  should 
be  used  to  instroet  the  people  in  the  duties  of  t  hia  great 
festival.  Hence  special  prayers  (P1"iX1^)  bearing  on 
the  fcdemptioa  from  Egypt,  the  love  of  God  to  Israel, 
and  land's  obligations  to  keep  the  Passover,  have  been 
ordained  (or  thb  Sabbath,  ia  addition  to  the  ordinary 
rituaL  ICaL  iii,  L-18i  iv,  i-^  was  read  as  Mt^MHr 
(n^aSQ)  =  the  leison  for  the  dsy  [see  Haphtarah], 
and  disoowses  were  delivered  by  the  spiritual  guides  of 
the  ooDsmiinity  explanatory  of  the  taws  and  domestic 
duties  connected  with  the  festival  (_Tur  Orach  Chajim, 
sec.  480).  Though  the  present  synagt^l  ritual  for 
this  day  is  of  a  Uuer  date,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  Sabbath  was  already  distinguished  as  the 
great  Sabbath  ^}^lyd\^|  q  nfupa  tov  aali/iaTov,  John 
xix,  81)  in  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  and  waa 
used  for  preparing  the  people  for  the  eosniug  festivaL 
See  Sabbatm. 

3.  TMe  ISlk  q/"  JVuoM.— On  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
which,  until  that  of  the  I4th,  was  called  the  prepa- 
nition  Jar  the  PoMtover  (FlOB  3^?,  wnpawv^  roC 
vdffxa,  John  xix,  H),  eveiy  head  of  the  family  search- 
ed for  and  collected  by  the  light  of  a  candle  all  the 
leaven  (Mishna,  PeiocAua,  i,  1).  Before  beginning  the 
search  he  prpnooneed  the  following  benedictitMi :  **  Bless- 
ed art  thou,  O  Lord  onr  God,  King  of  the  universe, 
who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  commandments,  and 
hast  enjoined  us  to  remove  the  leaven"  (Talmud,  Pf 
sackm,  7  a;  Maimonides,  Yad  Ha-Ckezaka,  HScKolk 
Ch'mes  0-Maxa,  iii,  6).  After  the  search  he  said, 
"  Whatever  leaven  remains  in  my  possesuon  which  1 
cannot  see,  behold  it  is  null,  and  accounted  as  the  dust 
of  the  earth"  (Haimontdes,  ibid.).  What  constituted 
leaven  will  be  understood  when  the  ancient  definition 
of  unleavened  bread  is  known.  According  to  the  Jew- 
ish canons,  the  command  to  eat  unleavened  bread  (Exod. 
xiii,6;  xxiii,15;  xxxiv,]8:  Lev.xxiii,6;  Numkxxviii, 
17 ;  I>euL  xvi,  8)  u  executed  by  making  the  cakeo 
(riiX13)  which  are  to  be  eaten  during  the  seven  days 
of  this  festival  of  wheat,  barley,  spelt,  oats,  or  rye 
(ilishna,  Petac&im,  ii,  b).  They  appear  to  have  been 
usually  made  of  the  flnest  wheat  flour  (Buxlorf,  Syn. 
Jud.  c  xviit,  pb  897).  It  was  probably  fbrroed  into  dry, 
thin  Uscuita^  not  unUke  those  used  1^*  the  modem  Jews. 
From  these  Ave  kinds  of  graio  (nvsn  ^31  ^3^), 
wMch  can  be  used  for  actual  ftenentation,  the  cakes 
ace  to  be  prepared  before  the  dough  beglna  to  ferment; 
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anything  else  made  tnm  one  of  these  five  kinds  of  com 
with  water  constitutes  leaven,  and  must  be  removed 
from  the  house  and  destroyed.  Other  kinds  of  produce 
and  prepsrstions  made  there  ftom  do  not  oonstitnte 
leaven,  and  may  be  eaten.  Thus  we  are  tdd,  "Noth- 
ing is  prohibited  on  the  Feast  of  Passover  because  of 
leaven  except  the  Hve  kinds  of  com,  viz.  whrat,  bariey, 
spelt,  oats,  snd  lye.  Leguminous  plants,  such  as  rioe, 
millet,  beans,  lentils,  and  the  like,  in  these  there  is  no 
leaven;  and  although  the  meal  of  rice  or  the  like  is 
kneaded  with  hot  wato-  and  covered  with  cloths  till  it 
rises  like  leavened  dough,  yM  it  may  be  eaten,  for  this 
u  not  leaven,  but  potr^MHon.  Even  the  five  kinds  o( 
com,  if  simply  kneaded  with  the  Uqnor  offhiit,  witbont 
water,  are  not  accounted  leaven.  Though  the  dongh 
thus  mmle  stands  a  whole  day  and  rises,  yet  it  may  be 
eaten,  because  the  liquor  of  fmit  does  not  engender  fer- 
mentation but  acidity.  The  fmit-liquor,  nil,  wine,  milk, 
honey,  olive-oil,  the  juice  of  apides,  of  pomegranates, 
and  the  like,  but  no  water,  is  to  be  in  it,  benass  any 
admixture  of  water,  howe\'er  small,  produce*  fermenta- 
tion" (Maimonides,  Yad  I/a~Chezata,  HSdioth  Chama 
U'Maut,  V,  1,  2). 

8.  The  14/A  of  NiaoH.— On  this  day,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  till  the  evening  called  Ike  prrparation 
for  tie  Paiaoerr,  ami  which  was  also  called  the  first 
day  of  Passover  or  of  unleavened  bread  (Lev.  xxiii, 
5,  6;  Numb,  ix,  8;  xxviii,  16;  Josh,  v,  10;  Ezek.  xlr, 
21;  2  Cbroii.  XXX,  15;  xxxv,  1;  Joseph.  War,  r,  8, 
I),  for  the  resson  stated  under  the  18th  of  Nissn. 
handiGraftsmen,  with  the  exception  of  tailors,  baIbeT^ 
and  laundresses,  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  work 
either  fnim  morning  or  from  noou,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  different  places  in  Palestine  (Mishna, 
Petackim,  iv,  1-8).  Leaven  was  only  allowed  to  be 
eaten  UU  mid-day,  when  all  leaven  collected  on  the 
previous  evening  and  discovered  on  this  day  bad  to  be 
bumed.  The  time  for  desisting  from  eating  and  burn- 
ing the  leaven  was  thus  indicated:  "Two  desecrate<l 
cakes  of  thsnksgiving-otforing  were  placed  on  a  bench 
in  the  Temple :  as  long  as  they  were  thus  expoaeil  all 
the  people  ate  leaven;  when  wie  of  them  was  removed 
they  abstained  from  eatiqg,  but  did  not  bum  it;  and 
when  the  other  was  removed  all  the  people  began  burn- 
ing the  leaven"  (O.  i,  5).  It  waa  on  this  day  that 
every  Israelite  who  was  not  infirm,  ceremonially  im- 
pure, nncircumcised,  or  who  was  on  this  day  Hfteen 
miles  without  the  walls  of  .lerosalem  (Hishna,  Petnch- 
im,  ix,  2 ;  Maimonides,  Hikkotk  Korhim  Pnach.  v,  89), 
appeared  before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem  with  an  ofiering 
in  proportion  to  his  means  (Exod.  xxiii,  15;  Dent,  xvi, 
18,  17).  Though  women  were  not  legally  obliged  to 
appear  in  the  sanctuaiy,  yet  they  were  not  exduded 
from  it  (I  Sam.  1,  7:  Luke  11.  41, 43).  The  Israelites 
who  came  from  the  ooantry  to  Jerusslem  to  celebrate 
the  Passover  were  gratuitously  accommodated  by  tbe 
inhabitants  with  the  necessary  spartments  (Luke  xxii, 
10-12;  Matt,  xxvi,  18);  and  the  guests  left  in  return 
to  their  hosts  tbe  ritlns  of  the  paschal  lambs,  and  the 
vessels  which  they  had  used  in  thar  religious  cere- 
monies {Joma,  12  a).  It  was,  however,  impossible  to 
house  all  the  pilgrims  in  Jerusalem  itself,  since  the  cir> 
Gumference  of  the  city  was  little  more  than  one  league^ 
and  the  number  of  the  visitors  was  exceedingly  great, 
■loeephus  tells  us  that  there  were  8,000,000  Jews  at 
tbe  Passover  AJ>.  6fi  (IKar,  ii,  14, 8),  and  that  at  the 
Passover  in  tbe  rugn  of  Nero  there  were  2,700,000,  when 
266,500  lambs  were  slain  (ik  vi,  9, 8),  and  most  of  them 
must  therefore  have  encamped  in  tents  without  the 
walls  of  the  town,  as  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims  now 
do  at  Mecca.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  sedi- 
tions broke  out  on  these  occasions,  and  that  the  Ro- 
mans, fearing  lest  these  myriads  of  pilgrims  should  cre- 
ate a  disturLanoe,  and  try  to  shske  off  the  foreign  yoke 
when  thns  massed  together,  took  all  the  preeauticmary 
measures  of  both  force  and  eDOcilia^0D■durinKtJle  fes> 
Uvil  (Joseph.  Amt.  xvii,  Big8t9llS9M^<«^Lttltt. 
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xvi,  &;  Luke  xui,  I).  In  confirraBtiMi  trf*  JoMphntfs 
•Utemoit,  whiofa  hu  been  impugned  tgr  sandiy  wriien, 
it  u  ta  be  remtrked  thet  ancMnt  Baraitha,  imaerred 
ill  To9{fihu  Pttachim,  cap.  it  (s,  f.),  and  the  Babglon 
Poackim,  64  b,  relate  aa  follow*:  Agrippa  was  MUcioua 
to  aacenaiii  the  Dumber  of  the  Jewish  population.  He 
therefore  ordered  the  priesta  to  put  down  the  number 
<rf  the  paacbal  lambs,  which  were  fbund  to  be  1,200,000; 
Biid  as  there  waa  to  tvtxy  laoab  a  company  of  do  1c« 
than  ten  peraona,  the  number  <^  Jewa  muat  have  beeo 
tenfold. 

4.  Tke  OJftring  o/tke  PofcAalZamA^ Having  select- 
ed the  lamb,  which  was  neither  to  be  one  day  above  a 
year  nor  less  than  eight  days  olil  (Maimonides,  HUdtotk 
Korban,  i,  12, 13) — being  an  extension  of  the  law  about 
Itretlinf^  and  biimt^fferinga  {Ezod.  xxii,  80 ;  Lev.  xxii, 
27) — and  agreed  as  Ut  the  exact  number  of  those  who 
were  to  Jtnn  for  one  lamb,  the  npnsentuives  of  each 
company  went  tu  the  Temple^  The  daily  evening  sacri- 
fice (Exod.  xxix,  38, 89),  which  was  usually  killed  at 
ibe  eighth  hour  and  a  half  (=  2  80  P.M.),  and  oflered 
up  at  the  ninth  hour  and  a  half  (  =  8  SO  P.M.),  was  on 
this  day  killed  at  1  30,  and  offered  at  2  30  P.M.,  an  hour 
earlier;  and  if  the  i4th  of  Niaan  happened  on  a  Friday, 
it  was  killed  u  12  80  and  oflered  at  1 80  P.H.,  two  hours 
eariler  tbaa  usual  (Mishna,  ftaachim,  v,  1 ;  Maimonides, 
HUcholh  Korimi  Poack.  i.  4).  AU  Oke  lepccMoUtives 
ni  the  respective  eonpaitles  were  divided  into  three 
bands  or  divisions.  "The  flret  dtvi^n  then  entered 
with  the  paschal  sacriAcea,  until  the  court  of  the  Temple 
was  filled,  when  the  doors  of  the  court  were  closed,  and 
the  trumpets  were  sounded  three  times,  differing  in  the 
notes  Orpm  IS-'-im  irpn).  The  priests  immedi- 
ately placed  themselves  iu  two  rowa^  botding  bowls  of 
rilver  and  gold  in  their  hands,  i.  e.  one  row  holding 
ulver  bowls  and  the  other  gold  ones.  These  bowh 
were  not  mixed  up,  nor  had  they  stands  underneath, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  put  down  and  the 
blood  become  coagulated.  The  Imelitea  themselves 
killed  their  own  paschal  aaoiBces,  the  nearest  priest 
caught  the  blood,  handed  it  to  his  fdlow-priest,  and  he 
again  pasMd  it  on  to  hia  fellow-priest,  each  receiving  a 
Adl  bowl  and  returning  an  empty  one,  while  the  priest 
nearest  to  the  altar  sprinkled  it  in  one  jet  towards  the 
base  of  the  altar.  Thereupon  the  first  division  went 
out,  and  the  second  division  entered;  and  when  the 
second  again  went  out,  the  third  entered ;  the  second 
and  third  divisions  acting  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  firsL  The  Hallel  was  rented  [see  Hallel]  the 
whole  time,  and  if  it  was  finished  before  all  the  paschal 
animals  were  slain,  it  might  be  repeated  a  second  and 
even  a  third  timfc  .  .  .  The  paschal  sacriflce  was  then 
suspended  on  iron  hooks,  which  were  affixed  to  the 
walls  and  pillars,  and  its  skin  taken  o£  Tfaoae  who 
could  not  find  a  place  for  suspending  and  skinning  it 
had  pieces  ol  wood  provided  for  them,  which  th^  put 
on  tbur  own  ahoulders  and  on  the  shoulders  of  thdr 
neighbor,  and  on  these  they  suspended  the  paschal  sac- 
rifice, and  thus  took  off  its  skin.  When  the  14th  of 
Nisaii  happened  on  a  Sabbath,  on  which  it  was  not  law- 
ful to  use  these  sticks,  one  of  the  offerers  put  his  left  hand 
on  the  right  shoulder  of  his  feUow-offerer,  while  the  lat- 
ter put  bis  right  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  former, 
whereon  they  suspended  the  paschal  sacrifice,  and  took 
off  ila  Aiiu"  As  soon  as  it  was  opened,  the  viscera  were 
taken  out  with  the  internal  fat.  The  fat  was  carefully 
separated  and  collected  in  the  large  dish,  and  the  visoera 
were  washed  and  replaced  in  the  body  of  the  lamb,  like 
ttwae  of  the  burnt  sacrifices  (Lev.  i,  9 ;  iii,  8-6 ;  corap. 
Petaekim,  vi,  l).  Maimonidea  saya  that  the  tail  was 
put  with  the  fat  (Not.  m  Petach.  v,  10).  The  fiit  waa 
baroed  on  the  altar,  with  incense,  that  same  evening. 
On  the  Sabbath,  tbe  first  divi^on,  after  leaving  the 
court,  remained  on  the  Temple  Hountun.  the  second 
between  the  ramparts  (L  e.  the  open  spsce  between  the 
walls  (rf*  the  court  of  tbe  wimtaiand  the  ticUia-work  in  ; 


the  Temide,  comp.  Hiahna,  MiddoA,  H,  3),  vkiit  ik 
third  remained  in  ita  place.  Wha  it  bMsae  dak, 
they  all  went  oat  to  nast  tbeirpaBdialacrilMt(lliib- 
na,  Petaekim,  v,  &-10).  A  spit,  made  of  tbe  imi 
the  pomegranate-tree,  waa  put  in  at  the  bkmA  of  Ik 
paschal  lamb,  and  brought  out  agmn  at  its  rat;  it  nt 
then  carefully  placed  in  the  oven  so  as  not  to  loeefc  tii 
udee,  lest  tbe  cooking  should  be  affected  (caoq^  End. 
xii,  9;  S  CbroB.  xxxv,  18),  and  if  any  pait  if  it 
pened  to  touch  tbe  earthenware  oven,  it  bad  H  hfMri 
off ;  or  if  the  fat  which  dripped  from  it  had  Un  « 
the  oven,  and  then  again  fallen  back  on  tbt  Isab,  iht 
part  so  touched  bad  also  to  be  cut  out  (Paadam.  li 
1,  2),  If  any  one  broke  a  bone  of  the  patcbal  Imb.  n 
as  to  infringe  the  command  in  Exod.  xii,  46,  be  incv- 
red  the  penalty  of  forty  atripes  (/'<>MicMii,r)i,ll).  Tk 
bone,  however,  fur  the  breaking  of  which  tbe  <Asto 
was  to  reoeiTa  tbe  atripea,  nwsc  either  bare  amc  iiihai 
it  or  some  manow  in  it,  and  he  iBcnrred  the  pCBikr  em 
if  some  one  had  broken  the  same  bone  before  kin  (M» 
monides,  HUchotk  Koriam  Pttack.  x,  1,  S).  Tbt  bto 
was  of  earthenware,  and  appear*  to  have  bem  is  im/t 
something  like  a  bee-hive,  with  an  opening  in  tbe  ait 
to  admit  fueL  According  to  Justin  Uanyr,  s  moA 
spit,  or  akewer,  waa  pat  transversely  thmngh  tk  M- 
ders,  so  as  to  form  the  figure  of  a  cms.  AsJatdnnii 
native  of  Flavin  Ne^xdis,  it  is  a  striking  fod  iha  ik 
modem  Samaritans  roast  their  paschal  luba  m  andr 
the  same  manner  at  this  day.  "The  lambs  (tbeyrcqiai 
six  for  the  community  now)  are  roasted  aU  togetb?  br 
stuffing  them  vertically,  head  downwards,  iaio  astta 
which  is  like  a  small  well,  about  three  hct  in 
and  four  or  five  feet  deep,  roogbly  slaaed,  is  wiscbi 
fire  has  been  kept  np  for  several  hooK;  Afteribehati 
are  tbraat  in,  tbe  top  of  the  hole  b  covered  withhibH 
and  earth,  to  confine  the  heat  tiD  ih^  aredont.  EiA 
lamb  has  a  stake  or  spit  tun  through  him  lo  dnv  bia 
up  by ;  and,  to  prevent  the  spit  from  tesnif  i«r 
through  the  roast  meat  with  the  weight,  a  an«  pact 
is  put  throngb  the  htwer  end  of  it"  (Ui«  Bogtn'iJi*- 
me»lieI^*wPalulmr),  Vitringa,  Bodisit,  and  H* 
linger  have  taken  tbe  atatement  MJostbaiRpraM- 
ing  the  ancient  Jewish  usage;  and,  with  luai,  Rgnl 
the  crossed  spits  as  a  prophetic  type  <rf  the  crastf*' 
Lord,  But  it  would  seem  more  probsble  that  tbt  tm- 
verse  spit  was  a  mere  roaUer  of  oonventenn,  Md  n 
perhaps  never  in  use  among  the  Jews.  The  XiUiw^ 
traditions  relate  that  the  hunb  was  calM  CsfaMi. 
'-qui  quurn  totvs  assabatur,  cum  capita, cnriba^tt is- 
testinis,  pedes  autem  et  intestina  ad  lalera  K^asM 
inter  assandunt,  agnus  ita  quasi  armatan  RfiMan| 
verit,  qui  galea  in  capite  et  eose  in  latere  est  mosiiM 
(Otho,  Lxz.  Rab.  p.  603). 

6.  Tke  Pcuchal  Supper.— The  psschsl  moifice*  bit- 
ing been  taken  to  the  respective  abodes  of  tbe 
nies,  and  tbe  meals  prepared,  the  partita  sRangoi  ik»- 
selves  in  proper  order,  teclining  atcaaecatbekftw. 
round  the  uble.  AcupofwitiewaBfiUedfi*e*«iy«< 
over  which  tbe  fcilowing  benediction  ws»  pimcwwd: 
"  Blessed  art  thon,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  oftbe  BBinw- 
who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  tbe  vine!  ViK»tA  *t 
thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  nnirene,  »b»  h« 
choaeu  us  above  all  nations,  and  exslod  m  sbovi  U 
l>e<iplee,  and  hast  sanctified  us  with  thycoiniDii>dB«^ 
Thou  hast  given  ua,  0  Lord  our  God,  appoiotflMaK^ 
for  joy,  festivals  and  bolydays  for  i^oiciofc,  vA  m 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  the  time  rf  our  liboilMn-  w 
holy  convocation,  to  commemorate  our  ""'^''J^ 
Egypt,    Yea,  thou  hast  chosen  us,  and  bsit 
us  above  all  nations,  and  hast  given  os  thy  bolr  ft^i**" 
with  Joy  and  lejincing  as  an  inheritance.  Slnxd 
thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  sanctified  Israel  and  the  feit^ 
vals!   Blessed  art  thoa,0  Lord  our  »od, Kins tfi^ 

universe,  who  hast  preserved  na  and  kept  n,  and 
safely  brought  us  to  this  period!"  Theeopof*"!*" 
then  drunk,  and  a  bann  of  water  and  a  towel  were  ta» 
ed  round,  or  !^  ,fe¥!9^|0Rie^l%*^  ^ 
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(JohD  ziii,  4,  ft,  12),  after  which  the  bkning  belonging 
ihtKU  wu  pronounced.  A  table  was  then  brought 
in,  Dpoo  whidt  wer«  bitt«r  berba  and  utUeavened  bread, 
lit  Chariietk  (see  below),  the  body  or  the  paschal  lamb, 
nd  tbe  flesh  of  the  Cha^ig6h,  or  feast  crffcaing.  Tbe 
pnideat  of  the  meal  then  tovk  ttaa  b«rfo,  dinted  it  ui 
At  Ckfteaiand,  aftw  thanking  God  §at  ereating  the 
fraiu  of  the  earth,  he  at«  a  piece  of  the  aixe  <rf'an  olii-e, 
ud  gave  a  similar  portion  to  each  ooe  reclining  with 
him  at  the  Ubie  (Matt,  xxvi,  28 ;  John  xiii,  26).  A 
Hcond  cup  of  wine  was  then  poured  out,  and  the  sun,  in 
aceofdaim  with  £xod.  xii,  2is,  asked  his  fatho*  as  ful- 
kn:  "Wbinlbn  ii  thia  night  distinguished  from  all 
Mkt  ughls?  On  all  other  nights  we  may  eat  either 
kanned  m  unleavened  bread,  but  on  this  night  unleav- 
oMd  bread  only ;  on  all  other  nights  we  may  eat  everj* 
IdndofheriiSibnt  <Ki  this  night  bitter  herbs  only;  on  all 
Mber  nights  we  may  eat  meat  either  roasted,  boiled,  or 
«ieked  in  different  ways,  but  on  this  night  we  must  eat 
iMHcd  meat  only ;  on  all  other  nights  we  may  dip  once 
what  we  eat,  but  on  this  night  twice.  On  all  other 
■i|bts  we  muf  eat  tithet  sitting  w  ncfining,  but  on 
Am  night  ledltung  o(dy."  To  this  tbe  father  ie|died : 
"Once  we  weie  idaves  to  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  but  the 
Lord  our  God  delivered  us  tberefrom  with  a  strong 
hind  and  ontsbretebed  am.  If  the  Holy  One— blessed 
b«  be— hsd  not  delivered  oor  fhtbers  from  Ef^T'^ 
■nd  our  children,  and  our  children's  ehildrfln,  might 
Hill  be  in  Egyptian  bondage ;  and  althou^  we  may  all 
be  MgM,  philosopheTs,  elders,  and  skilled  in  the  law,  it 
>•  incumbent  upon  lo  speak  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt, 
udwboeodwdls  much  on  tbe  exodus  from  Egypt  is  all 
the  mm  to  be  praised,"  Tbe  father  then  expounded 
Dent,  xxvi,  6-12,  as  well  as  the  import  of  the  paschal 
Mtnfice,tbe  unleavened  bread,  and  the  bitter  herbs; 
^ring  with  regard  to  the  latter, "  Tbe  paschal  sacriOce 
it  oBbed  because  tbe  Lord  poMed  ma  tbe  booses  of 
Nr  aaeeston  in  Egypt,  in  aeooidanea  with  Exod.  xii, 
27;  the  unleavened  trnad  is  eaten  because  our  ancestors 
vetc  redeemed  from  Egypt  before  they  had  dme  to 
leaven  their  dough,  and  tbe  Utter  herbs  are  eaten  be- 
cause the  Egyptians  embittered  the  lives  of  our  ances- 
ton.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  every  one,  in  all 
^es,  to  conader  as  if  he  had  peiBoaally  gone  forth  from 
EgnK*  w  it  ie  nid  in  Exod.  xii,  27.  Wc  are  Ibenfore 
i>  diM.y  boood  to  thank,  praise,  adue,  gknify,  extol, 
boDor,  bleat,  exalt,  and  reverence  him  who  wrought  all 
ibete  miiacles  for  our  forefathers  and  for  us;  for  he 
bmaght  u  forth  from  bondage  to  freedom.  He  changed 
our  sorrow  into  joy,  our  mourning  into  a  feast;  he  led  ns 
from  darkness  into  a  great  light,  and  from  eerviuide  to 
mieoipiion.  Let  na  Uierefine  oing  in  his  praenoe  Hal- 
klajehr  Tbe  first  part  oftbeUallel  was  then  rented 
(Ne  below),  L  e.  Psa.  cxiii  and  cxiv,  and  the  following 
Utismg  pronounced :  <*  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 
Qod,  King  of  the  universe,  wbo  hast  redeemed  us,  and 
redeemed  our  forefluhen  from  Egypt,"  etc  Athirdctip 
i^wine  was  then  poured  out,  and  the  grace  alter  meak 
m  recited.  After  pouring  out  the  fourth  cnp  tbe  Hallel 
na  finiohed  (L  e.  PBa.  cxv-cxviii),  and  tbe  bleesing  of 
^song(le.nQV3and*f')^bn'^)wa8said.  The  meal 
!»Dg  ended,  it  was  unlawful  for  anything  to  be  in- 
ndaeed  in  the  way  of  dessert  (Hishno,  PetackiM,  x, 
1-8;  Haimonidea,  Yad  BorCKesaka  Bikkoth  Ckomez 

In  thia  conoectMn  it  b  fwoper  to  notice  more  in  detail 
mral  points  relating  to  the  meal  under  consideraUon. 

(a)  The  Bitter  Herht  mid  th*  Saitoe^According  lo 
Wim  (ii,  6),  the  bitter  herbs  (D^'^Hq  ;  SepL  wucpi- 
let ;  Vuig.  lactuca  agrttttt,  Exod.  xii,  8)  might  be  endive, 
hioDty,  wild  lettuce,  or  nettlea.  These  plants  were  im- 
"xtant  articlee  of  bod  to  tbe  andent  Egyptians  (as  is 
Miced  by  Pliny),  and  they  are  aaid  to  cMtsiitnla  neariy 
■IftbatortlwnoderaEgyptiMM.  Aeooidtng  to  Nie- 
•hr  thay  are  lUll  eaten  at  (be  PassoTcr  by  the  Jewa  in 
beEask   Tb«y were laed in feraieriinica «ilb« fk««h 


or  dried,  and  a  portiim  of  then  is  aald  to  hare  been 
eaten  before  tbe  unleavened  bread  (PemcA.  x,  S). 

The  sauce  into  which  the  herbs,  tbe  bread,  and  tbe 
meat  were  dipped  as  they  were  eaten  (John  xiii,  26 ; 
Mau.  xxvi,  28),  la  not  mentioned  in  the  Pentatench, 
It  is  called  in  the  Mishns  riDlin,  char6§etk.  According 
to  Bartenora  it  consisted  of  only  vinegar  and  water;  but 
others  deaciibe  it  as  a  mixture  of  vinegar,  fig^  date^ 
almonds,  and  spice.  The  same  sauce  was  used  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  thickened  with  a  little  flour ;  buttheBab* 
biniste  forbade  this  at  tbe  Passover,  lest  tbe  flour  abonld 
occasion  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation.  Some  say  that 
it  was  beaten  up  to  the  consistence  of  mortar  or  clay,  in 
order  to  commemorate  the  toils  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
in  laying  bricks  (Buxtorf,  I^.  TaL  coL  881 ;  PeracAim, 
ii,8;  z,  8,  with  the  notes  of  Bartenora,  Maimonidea, and 
Siirenbuttus). 

(6)  The  Four  Cupi  of  IFfne;— There  i*  no  mention  <rf 
wine  in  connection  with  the  Passover  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
but  the  Uishna  strictly  enjoins  that  there  should  never 
be  less  than  four  cups  of  it  provided  at  the  paschal  meal 
even  of  the  poorest  laraelite  (PmotA,  x,  1),  The  wine 
was  usually  red,  and  it  was  mixed  with  water  as  it  woa 
drunk  (PmocA.  vii,  18,  with  Bortenora's  note;  ondOtho's 
I^.  p.  M7).  The  cup»  were  handed  round  In  suoceo- 
sion  at  epecifled  intervals  in  the  meal  (see  above).  Two 
of  them  appear  to  be  disttncity  mentioned  in  liuke  xxii, 
17,  20.  "  Tbe  cup  of  bleewng"  (1  Cor.  x,  16)  was  prob- 
ably the  latter  one  of  these,  and  is  generally  considered 
to  have  been  the  third  of  the  series,  after  which  a  grace 
was  said;  though  a  comparison  of  Luke  xxii,  20  (where 
it  is  called  "  the  cup  alter  supper")  with  Petach.  x,  7,  and 
the  designation  ^sn  Ois,  "cup  of  the  Ballet"  might 
rather  suggest  that  it  was  the  fourth  and  last  cnp. 
ScbSttgen,  however,  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  reference  in  either  ot  the  posaogea  of  the  N.  T. 
to  tbe  fomial  ordering  of  the  eupa  of  the  Passover,  and 
proves  thatthenaine<*caporbke8ing"(n3'^a  oSa) 
was  apfdied  in  a  general  way  to  any  cup  which  was 
drank  with  thankqfiving,  and  that  tbe  exptession  WM 
oflen  used  metaphorically,  e.  g,  Psa.  cxvi,  13  ^Bor.  //e&. 
in  1  Cor.  x,  Ifl ;  see  also  (>rpzov,  A  pp.  Crit.  p.  360). 

Tbe  wine  drunk  at  the  meal  was  not  restricted  to  the 
four  cups,  but  none  could  be  taken  during  the  interval 
between  tbe  third  and  fourth  cupe  (PeaaeL  x,  7). 

(c)  The  BaUeL—Tht  service  of  praise  ning  at  tbe 
Paaeover  ia  not  meniinned  in  the  law.  The  name  b 
contracted  from  W^^hn  {BalMujahy.  It  consisted 
of  the  oeriea  uf  PMlnw  from  cxiii  to  cxviiL  The  first 
portion,  comprining  Pea.  cxiii  and  cxiv,  was  sung  in  the 
early  part  of  the  meal,  and  the  second  part  aAer  the 
fourth  cnp  of  wine.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
"  hymn"  eung  by  ont  Lctrd  and  his  apoetles  (Matt,  xxvi, 
80;  Markxiv,26;  Buxtorf, />t.  TaL  s.v.bbn,andS^ 
Jttd.jt.^;  Otho,£sx.p.271;Carp]eov,.4i!p.Ofr.p.874). 
See  Hai,i.ei_ 

(it)  Pfrtons  ParlaHng. — Vo  male  was  admitted  to  tbe 
table  nnlese  he  was  drcnmciaed,  even  if  he  was  tS  the 
seed  of  Israel  (Exod.  xii,  48).  Neither,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  was  any  one  of  either  sex  admitted  wbo 
was  ceremonially  unclean  (Numb,  ix,  6;  Joseph.  War, 
vi,  9, 8).  But  this  rule  was  on  special  occasions  liberal- 
ly applied.  In  the  case  of  Hezekiah's  Passover  (2  Chrun. 
xxx)^  we  find  that  a  greater  degree  of  legal  purity  was 
required  to  alaughter  the  lambs  than  to  eat  (hem,  and 
that  numbers  partook  "otherwise  than  it  was  written," 
who  were  not  "cleansed  according  to  tbe  purification  of 
the  sanctusTT,"  The  Rabbinists  expreraly  state  that 
women  were  permitted,  though  not  commanded,  to  par- 
take {Petath.  viii,  1 ;  Ckagitjah,  \,  I ;  comp.  Joseph.  War, 
vi,  9, 8),  in  accordance  with  the  instances  in  Scripture 
which  have  been  mentioned  of  Hannah  ai>d  Hary.  But 
the  Kaiaitea,  in  more  recent  times,  excluded  all  but  full- 
grown  mm.  It  waseiistoniaiy  fw  tbeiimmbCTi^a 
ty  tobeDotlM  than  ten  (JAqth^lFbiVi^tst^gllSna 
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peitiapa  generally  under  twen^,  bat  it  might  be  ta  many 
as  a  hundred,  if  each  one  could  have  a  {neoe  of  the  lamb 
aa  large  as  an  olive  {Pemtck.  vni,  7). 

(e)  Ponfitm  at  the  TViUf— When  the  mM  was  pre- 
pared, the  family  was  placed  round  the  table,  the  pat^ 
familias  taking  a  place  of  boDor,  probably  somewhat 
raised  above  the  rest.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  sat,  aa  they  were  accustomed  to  do 
at  their  ordinary  meals  (see  Otbo,  Lex.  p.  7).  But  when 
the  custom  of  reclining  at  table  bad  become  general, 
that  posture  appears  to  have  been  atoned,  on  the 
ground  of  its  supposed  rigniflcance.  The  Utshna  says 
that  the  meanest  Israelite  should  recline  at  the  Passover 
"  like  a  king,  with  the  ease  becoming  a  free  man" 
sacA.  X,  1,  with  Haimwiides's  note).  He  was  to  keep  in 
mind  that  when  his  ancestors  stood  at  the  feast  in  Egypt 
tbey  took  the  posture  of  slaves  (R.  Levi,  quoted  by  Otbo, 
p.604),  OurLordandbisapostiesconformedtotheusaal 
custom  of  their  time,  and  reclined  (Luke  xxii,  14,  etc). 

6.  I%e  IbUi  (i/'JV'jni.— On  this  day  there  was  a  lu^y 
convocation,  and  it  was  one  of  the  six  days  on  which,  aa 
on  the  SablMth,  »o  misnner  of  work  was  allowed  to  be 
done;  with  this  exception,  however,  that  while  on  the 
Sabbath  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  articles  nf  food 
was  not  allowed  (Exod.  xvi,  5, 28,  29;  xxxv,  2, 8),  on 
holy  convocation  it  was  permiued  (Exod.  xii,  16;  Lev. 
sxiii,  7;  Numb,  xxviii,  18).  The  other  five  days  on 
which  the  Bible  prohibits  servile  work  an  the  seventh 
day  of  this  festival,  the  day  of  Pentecost,  New- Year's 
day,  and  the  first  and  last  days  of  the  feast  of  Taberna- 
cles. The  needful  work  which  was  lawful  to  be  done 
on  these  days  is  defined  by  the  Jewish  canons  to  be 
such  as  hilling  beasts,  kneading  dough,  baking  bread, 
boiling,  toasting,  etc;  but  not  snch  work  as  may  be  done 
in  the  evening  of  a  fast-day,  as,  for  instance,  reaiHDg, 
tbreahiog,  winnowing,  or  grinding  t  while  aervUe  work 
is  building,  polling  down  edifices,  weaving,  etc  If  any 
one  ei^aged  in  servile  work  he  was  not  to  be  stoned  to 
death,  as  in  the  case  of  violating  the  Sabbath  (Numb. 
XV,  S2, 35),  but  received  forty  stripes  save  one  (Maimo- 
nides,  Yad  Ha-Chezaka,  Hilchoth  Yom  T<A.  i,  1,  etc). 
In  addition  to  the  daily  ordinary  sacrifices,  there  were 
offered  on  this  day  and  on  the  ftdhiwing  Ax  days  two 
young  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lamln  oTthe  first  year, 
with  meat-oflerings  for  a  bumt-offering,  and  a  goat  for  a 
sin-oflTering  (Numb,  xxviii,  19-23). 

Besides  these  public  sacrifices,  there  were  the  vohin- 
larA'  offerings  which  were  made  by  every  private  indi- 
vidual who  appeared  before  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  in 
accordance  with  theii^anctioninExod.xxiii,16;  Deut. 
xvi,  16.  The  Jewish  caooni  ordained  that  this  free- 
will -  offering  fioa  every  attendant  at  tbe  sanctuary 
(rp^X^)  was  to  be  a  threefold  one:  1,  A  humt-of^ng 
of  not  less  value  than  one  meah  silver=:16  grains  of 
com ;  2,  a  festive  offering,  called  Ckag^Sh  (see  below), 
of  not  less  value  than  two  nieaht=S'2  grains  of  com; 
and  8,  a  peace  or  ^nyfui  offering  (Deut.  xxvti,  7),  the 
value  of  which  was  entirely  left  to  be  determined  by 
the  good-will  of  the  offerer,  according  to  DeuL  xvi,  16, 
The  last  two  were  alike  denominated  ptaa-ojfermgt. 
They  were  generally  ofdered  on  the  first  day  of  the  fes- 
tival, and  if  any  one  failed  to  bring  them  on  this  day, 
they  might  be  brought  on  any  other  day  of  the  festival ; 
bat  if  ^ey  were  neglected  daring  the  festival,  tbey 
could  not  be  offered  afterwards  {Ckaffigah,  1, 6;  Mai- 
monides,  I/ilchoth  Ckagigah,  i,  4,  5).  Those  who  con- 
tracted any  legal  impurity  were  not  allowed  to  offer  the 
Ckngigdh  (Mishna,  PaacAim,  vi,  8). 

The  Bpedal  sort  <^  sacrifice  named  above  as  connected 
with  the  Passover,  as  well  aa  with  the  other  great  festi- 
vals, is  called  in  the  Talmud  T^TSn  {CkaffigAkj  L  e. 
"festivity").  It  was  a  voluntary  pcaee-  olfating  made  by 
private  individaali.  The  victim  might  he  taken  either 
from  the  flock  or  the  herd.  It  might  be  either  male  or 
female,  but  it  must  be  without  blemish.  Tbe  offerer  laid 
his  band  upon  its  head  and  slew  it  at  llie  door  of  the 


sanctuary.  The  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  sltir,  ntl 
the  fat  of  the  inride,  with  tbe  kidneys,  was  tMmwdlr 
the  priest.  Tbe  breast  was  gi^-en  to  tbe  priest  at  ■v■(^ 
vttaiog,  and  the  right  shoulder  aa  a  besve-ofltmf 
(Lev.  iii,  1-6;  vii,  89-84).  What  remaiiKd  of  tkrir- 
Um  might  be  eaten  by  the  offerer  and  his  goem  on  ibc 
day  on  which  it  was  slain,  and  on  the  day  following;  t«i 
if  any  portion  was  left  till  the  third  day,  it  wsi  hani 
(Lev.  yii,  16-18;  Pncick.  vi,  4).  The  connection  i* 
these  free-will  peace-oflhrings  with  the  featividii  tpf'* 
to  be  indicated  in  Numb,  x,  10;  Deut,  xiT,96;  tdm 
XXX,  22,  and  they  are  included  under  tbe  ten  Pm- 
over  in  Deut.  xvi,  2:  "Thou  shalt  therefoR  sscriAn 
the  Passover  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  of  the  flo^  BDd  (4 
the  herd."  Onkelos  here  understands  the  eoomuiKl  t<> 
sacrifice  from  the  flock  to  refer  to  the  paschal  lamb,  mi 
that  to  sacrifice  from  the  herd  to  the  Cbagigah.  Bn  it 
seems  more  probable  that  both  the  flock  and  tbe  btrd 
refer  to  the  Chagigah,  as  there  is  a  qieciSc  eooimd 
respedii^  the  pasdial  lamb  in  ver.  6-7  (aee  De  Umi* 
M>(e  in  t^  CHf.  5oc  ;  and  UgtalAot,  ffor.  2Ml  OB  Ml. 
xviii,  28),  There  are  evidently  similar  refereum  it  i 
Chron.  xxx,  23-24 ;  xxxv,  7.  Hezekiah  and  bbprinm 
gave  away  at  the  great  Passover  which  he  c^bnttd  tro 
thousand  bidlocks  and  seventeen  thousand  sbwp;  siri 
'  Josiah,  on  a  umilar  occasion,  is  said  to  have  i«[i{&<l 
the  people  at  his  own  eoatwitb  lamba''fiM'  tbepMsnr 
offerings,"  besides  three  thousand  oxen.  Finn  then 
pamagea  and  otben,  it  may  be  teen  that  the  eatii^  cf 
the  Chagigab  was  an  occasion  of  social  feativi^  ne- 
nected  with  the  festivals,  and  especially  with  tbe  Ps*- 
over.  The  principal  day  for  sacrificing  the  pasMvn 
Chagigah  was  the  16th  of  Niiwi,  the  fint  day  of  brir 
convoeatitm,  tudeee  it  happened  to  be  tbe  we^ly  S^- 
bath.  Tbe  paadial  lamb  night  be  slain  «■  tbe  SaUstk 
but  not  the  Chagigah.  With  this  exception,  tbe  Chv>- 
gab  might  be  offered  on  am-  day  ot  the  featival,  end 
some  occasions  a  Chagigah  victim  was  alsin  on  tbe  Mth. 
especially  when  the  paschal  lamb  was  Ukely  to  pivn 
too  small  to  serve  BS  meat  for  the  party  {Pnadt.  n.  t  : 
x,8;  UfibtTM,Temfk  Service,^  3al',Ui3aBA,AatTt. 
c  ii,  §  2). 

I'hat  the  Chagigah  night  be  boOed,  as  well  as  nmri. 

is  proved  by  2  ^ron.  xxxv,  18, "  And  tbey  masted  ik 
pasBover  with  fire  according  to  the  ordinuioe;  hot  ikc 
other  holy  offerings  sod  they  in  pots,  and  to  caMnei. 
and  in  pans,  and  divided  them  q>ecdily  among  aS  tht 
people." 

7.  Tie  Wh  o/'JVwoii,— On  the  16th,  or  tbe  day  afbt 
the  holy  convocation,  called  "  tie  monvte  ofivr  tkt  StA- 
bath"  [see  PKifTSCoax],  the  omer  (^UJ,  rd  tpaypara. 
mwapalia  epicanm)  of  the  first  produce  of  tbe  harrws 
was  brought  to  the  priest,  to  be  waved  bdos*  tbe  Lort 
in  accordance  with  the  injunction  in  Lev.  ixiii,  10-14— 
which  was  of  bariey,  being  the  grain  which  lipned  br> 
fore  the  wheat  {Exod.  ix,  81, 82;  2  Sam.  xzi,  9;  BMk 
ii,28;  2  Kings  iv,  42;  JfamicAof A, 84  a).  Tbe  awr 
had  to  be  from  the  beet  and  ripest  standing  eon  ef  a 
field  near  Jemsakm.  Tbe  measure  of  an  omer  had  lo 
be  of  the  meal  obtained  from  the  bariey  oAcii^.  Bean 
three  aeajb=one  rpkak,(a  ten  omen,  were  at  fint  gath- 
ered in  the  following  manner:  "Delegatn  frxm  th« 
Sanhedrim  went  [into  the  field  nearest  to  Jetusakn]  a 
day  before  the  festival,  and  tied  together  tbe  can  ia 
bundles,  while  still  fastened  to  the  grmmd,  so  tbat  tbey 
might  easily  be  cut.  [On  tbe  aftonoon  of  the  ifiUi] 
the  inbabitanu  of  ttie  ndghhoring  towns  tmmkM  t»> 
gether,  that  tbe  reafring  might  take  place  anid  prtr* 
tumult  As  soon  as  it  became  dark,  each  of  tbe  reaptn 
askfwl.  Has  the  sun  gone  down?  To  this  tbe  pet^  ie> 
plied.  Tea.  He  asked  agun,  Has  tbe  son  gaiK  down? 
To  thia  the  people  ag^  replied,  Teik  EatA  reapcrtbei 
asked,  la  this  the  scythe?  To  this  ^  v*°V^  re|ML 
Yes.  Is  it  the  scythe?  Yes,  was agsiu  the leply.  UtUi 
tbe  box?  Yes,  they  replied.  Is  It  the  ho?  Te%  w* 
agah>lbetepl7t>,j;9j;l!^^VJ««Ml^ll^i»"A«M- 
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batfa,  they  replied.  Is  U  t|ie  Sabtwth?  Yea,  this  la  th« 
MabtMtb,  wM  again  the  tipfy.  ShaU  I  cut  ?  Yes,  cut, 
I  hey  replied.  Shall  I  cut  ?  Do  cut,  they  agun  replied. 
Every  queation  waa  asked  three  times,  and  the  people 
replied  to  it  each  timew  This  vras  done  because  of  the 
Ito^thuaeana  (D^0in^3),  who  malntaiDcd  that  the  reap- 
ing of  the  omer  was  not  to  be  at  the  exit  of  the  rntival. 
When  cut  it  was  laid  in  boxea,  brought  into  the  court 
of  the  Temple,  threshed  with  canes  and  stalks,  that  the 
tnvina  might  not  be  crushed,  and  laid  on  a  roast  with 
lioles,  that  the  lire  might  touch  each  gr^;  it  wm  then 
spread  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  for  the  wind  to  pass 
uvev  it,  and  ground  in  a  batley-ntll  [which  left  the  hulls 
unground].  The  flour  thus  obtaiued  was  sifted  through 
thirteen  different  ueves  [each  one  finer  than  its  prede- 
cessor], and  in  this  manner  was  the  prescribed  omer,  or 
tenth  part,  got  from  the  MciA.  The  reaiduewasredeemed, 
and  could  be  used  by  every  one.  They  mixed  the  omer 
of  meal  with  a  log  [  =  hidf  a  pint]  of  oil,  put  on  it  a 
handful  of  frankincenae  (Lev.  ii,  15),  as  on  other  meat- 
ofl^rings,  waved  It,  took  a  handAil  of  it,  and  caused  it  to 
a»;end  in  smoke  (Lev.  ii,  16),  and  the  residue  was  eaten 
by  the  prieata."  Immediately  after  the  eeremaiy,  bread, 
parched  com,  green  ears,  etc,  of  the  new  crop  were  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  as  prior  to  the 
offering  of  the  omer  no  use  whatever  was  allowed  to  be 
made  of  the  new  com  (Mishna,  MenacAotk,  x,  8-6; 
Mmimonides,  Yad  ffO'Chezaka,  HU/AtOK  TamiMn  U-Uo- 
aapkm,  vil,  4-21 ;  cotnp.  also  Joaephu^  Ant,  lil,  10, 6). 
From  this  day  the  fifty  days  began  to  be  counted  to  the 
day  of  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii,  16). 

«.  The  Vtk  to  the  20/A  nf  jVwow.— This  period  was 
half-holyday  (nSIOT  bm),  called  the  mtdiik  day*  of 
the /tMfiooL,  at  the  Uner  fatxeal  (',Sp  17113),  which  had 
already  oommenced  with  the  16th.  The  people  uther 
left  Jerusalem  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes, 
or  renuined  and  indulged  in  puhUe  amusements,  as 
riajioea,  songs,  games,  etc,  to  All  up  the  time  in  hai^ 
iQoar  with  the  JojrAil  and  solemn  character  of  the  ftsti- 
vsL'  The  work  allowed  to  be  done  during  the  middle 
days  of  the  festival  was  restricted  to  irrigating  dry 
land,  digging  watercourses,  repairing  conduits,  reser- 
voirs, roads,  market-places,  baths,  whitewashing  tombs, 
etc  Dealers  in  fruit,  garmmts,  or  in  utensils  were  al- 
lowed to  sell  privately  what  waa  required  for  immediate 
uae.  Whatever  the  emerfptm^es  of  the  public  service 
required,  or  waa  necessary  fur  the  festival,  or  any  occu- 
pation the  omission  of  which  might  cause  loss  or  injury, 
waa  permitted.  Hence  no  new  graves  were  allowed  to 
be  dug,  nor  wives  espoused,  nor  bouses,  slaves,  or  cattle 
purchased,  except  for  the  use  of  the  festival  Mourning 
women,  though  allowed  to  wail,  were  not  permitted  to 
clap  their  bands  together.  The  woric  allowed  to  be 
done  during  these  daya  the  festival  is  atiictly  regu- 
lated by  the  Jewish  canons  contained  in  the  Mishna, 
Moed  Katon.  In  the  Temple,  however,  the  additional 
sacrifices  appointed  for  the  festival  were  offered  up,  ex- 
cept that  the  lesser  HalM  was  now  recited,  and  not  the 
Great  HaUeL 

9.  The  2i«<  of  Niton.— On  the  last  day  of  the  festival, 
as  on  the  first,  there  was  again  a  holy  convocation.  It 
waa  in  all  respects  celebrated  like  the  fitst  day,  except 
that  it  did  not  commence  with  the  paschal  meaL  As 
ac  all  the  Cestivals,  cheerfulness  was  to  prevail  during 
the  whole  week,  and  all  care  was  to  be  laid  uaSm  (DeuL 
xxvii,  7 ;  oomp.  Joaepb.  AnL  ad,  A;  Michaeli%  Late*  of 
Mo9ea,  art.  197). 

10.  TAx  Seconder  LUtk  Pomowt.— According  to  the 
injunction  in  Numb,  ix,  9-13,  any  one  who  was  pre- 
vented legal  impurity,  or  hy  being  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  Jerusalem,  from  celebrating  the  regular 
Passover  on  the  eve  of  the  t4th  of  Nisan,  was  obliged 
to  keep  it  on  the  14tb  of  the  following  month.  This  is 
called  the  ancient  Jewish  tradition  the  Secmd  or  tie 
unit  Pammr  HQB,  "^^X^  HOB),  and  the  Jew 
i»b  eawNia  also  add*  moat  justly,  that  tlioee  who  have 


been  [wevHited  from  obaerving  the  first  or  wdinary 
PaiMOver  through  cnw  or  compolsory  force,  are  abso- 
lutely UmuhI  to  keep  the  second  Passover.  The  difference 
betwe^i  the  two  Passovers  is  thus  summed  up  in  these 
canons :  "  In  the  case  of  the  flrtt  Passover  do  leaven 
was  to  be  seen  or  found  in  the  house,  the  paschal  sacri- 
fice could  nut  be  offered  with  leaven,  no  piece  thereof 
was  allowed  to  be  remoTed  from  the  house  in  which 
the  company  ate  it,  the  HalU  bad  to  be  recited  at  the 
eating  thereof,  the  Chagig^  had  to  be  biuught  with  it, 
and  it  might  be  offered  in  uudeanness  in  case  the  ma- 
jority of  the  con{p«galion  contracted  it  by  contact  with 
a  corpse;  while  in  the  case  of  the  second  Passover  both 
leavened  and  unleavened  bread  might  be  kept  with  it 
in  the  house,  the  Halld  had  not  to  l>e  recited  at  the 
eating  of  it,  portions  thereof  might  be  removed  from 
the  house  in  which  the  company  ate  it,  no  Chc^^&k 
was  btought  with  it,  and  it  coukl  not  be  viBmA  under 
the  above-named  legal  impurity"  (Mishna,  Petackm, 
ix,  3 ;  Maimoiiides,  HilchoA  Korbm  Peaach.  x,  15). 

11.  Reletue  qf  PrUongrt. — It  is  a  qoestinn  whether 
the  release  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Passover  (Uatt.  xxvii, 
Ifi;  Mark  xv,G;  Luke  xxiii,  17;  John  xviii,39)  was  a 
custom  of  Roman  origin,  resembling  what  took  place  at 
the  lectistemium  (lavy,  v,  IS),  a^  in  later  times  on 
the  birthday  of  an  emperor;  or  whether  it  was  an  oM 
Hebrew  usage  belonging  to  the  festival,  which  I^te 
allowed  the  Jews  to  retain.    Grotius  argues  in  favor  of 
the  former  notion  (on  MatL  xxvii,  15).    But  others 
(Houinger,  Schitttgen,  Winer)  consider  that  the  words 
of  St.  John  —  loTi  li  <rvf^tta  vfiiv  —  render  it  most 
!  probable  that  the  custom  was  essentially  U^rew. 
I  Scbiittgen  thinks  that  there  is  an  ollumoa  to  it  in  Pe- 
I  joaUN  (viii,  6),  where  it  ia  permitted  that  a  Iamb  should 
I  he  doin  mi  the  14tb  nf  Nisan  fbr  the  qtedal  use  of  one 
I  in  prison  to  whom  a  release  had  been  promised.  The 
I  subject  is  discussed  at  length  by  Hettinger,  in  his  tract 
De  RHu  dmiiiendi  Bmm  m  Fetto  Patdatia,  in  the 
TkeaaMTUt  Mmu  Theolegieo-PkUolagiciu. 

IV.  The  Mamer  m  which  the  Pfuaover  it  CeUbraitd 
at  the  Pretenl  Zhqr.— WiUi  the  exception  of  tboae  or- 
dinances which  were  legal,  and  belonged  to  the  Tem- 
ple, and  the  extension  and  more  rigid  explanation  of 
some  of  the  rites,  the  Jews  to  the  present  day  continue 
to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Passover  as  in  the  days  of  the 
second  Temple.  Several  days  before  the  festival  all  the 
utensils  are  cleansed  (D^^S  P^TSn);  on  the  eve  of 
the  I8tb  of  Nisan  the  master  of  the  family,  with  a  wax 
candle  or  lamp  in  bis  hand,  searches  most  diligently  into 
every  hole  and  crevice  thniughoiit  the  house,  lest  any 
crumb  of  leavened  bread  should  remain  in  the  premises 
(]^ian  rip'**13).  Before  the  search  commences  he  prtv 
iioun(»s  the  benecUcijon,  and  after  thb  he  recites  the 
formal  renonciation  of  all  leaven  e^ven  in  the  fmmer 
part  of  this  arUcle.  On  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  Prepa- 
ration Day  (nOD  3^9),  all  the  flist-bom  males  above 
thirteen  years  of  age  faat  In  commemoration  of  the 
sparing  of  the  Jewish  first-bora  at  the  time  when  all 
Egypt's  first-bom  were  destroyed.  On  this  eveniiq^ 
the  Jews  put  on  their  festive  garments,  resort  to  the 
synagogue,  and  oS^r  up  the  prayers  appointed  for  the 
occanon,  after  which  they  return  to  tbeir  respective 
homes,  where  they  find  the  houses  illuminated  and  the 
tables  spread.  Three  of  the  thin,  round,  and  perforated 
unleavened  cokea,  which  are  mode  of  wheatea  flour, 
resembling  the  oatmeal  bread  made  In  Scotland,  and 
which  are  eaten  during  the  whole  of  the  Passover 
week,  are  put  on  a  plate,  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  separated  from  each  other, 
though  lying  one  above  the  other.  These  three  cakes 
represent  the  division  of  the  Jews  into  the  three  ordoa, 
viz.  Prieati^  Levite^ond  laraelitea.  See  HAnrrAKAH. 
A  shank-bone  of  a  sbouMer  of  lamb,  having  a  small  bit 
of  meat  thereon  roasted  on  the  coals  to  comroe moral* 
the  paschal  lamb,  and  an  egg  roasted  hard  in  txtt  asbea, 
to  signify  that  it  was  to  j?§,e?!W9M*SV)gUe*  «> 
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another  disb ;  the  bitter  bertw  are  on  a  third  diah,  wbik 
the  Chardtth  (rsinn),  in  remembrance  of  the  bricks 
and  murtar  which  the  laiaelites  made  in  Egypt}  and 
Bume  salt  water  or  viucgar  in  aiemorj  of  their  paange 
thruugb  the  Ked  Sea,  ave  put  Into  two  cope.  When  idl 
the  fhtnily  have  sat  round  the  uble,  including  the  ser- 
vantB,  to  remind  them  that  they  were  all  alike  in  bond- 
age, and  should  equally  celebrate  their  redemption ;  and 
when  the  paterramiliaa,  arrayed  in  his  death-garmeDts, 
has  reclined  at  the  head  of  the  table  to  uidicate  the 
freedom  uf  Israel,  the  following  order  is  gone  through : 
1.  (Slip)  Each  one  has  a  cup  of  wine,  over  which  they 
all,  standing  np  and  holding  their  reepective  cape  in 
thrir  hand,  pnmuunce  the  bleeNog  for  the  jiuce  of  the 
grape,  welomoe  tbe  festival,  and  drink  the  first  cup 
leaning  on  tbe  left  aide;  %  (ynn)  Thereupon  tbe  bead 
of  the  family  washes  bla  bauds;  8.  <Dlin3)  Takes  the 
parsley  or  shervil,  dips  it  Into  tbe  salt  water,  and  hands 
it  round  to  every  one  at  the  taUe,  pronouncing  the  fol- 
lowing benediction:  "Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 
<>od,  King  of  tbe  universe,  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of 
the  earth 4.  (^TT*)  He  then  breaks  in  two  the  middle 
of  the  three  unleavened  cakes  on  the  dish,  conceals  one 
half  for  an  after-dish  (,'^ip'^BM=i)ri]'(y^a),  aud  leaves 
the  other  half  on  tbe  dish;  b.  (1^30)  He  then  uncov- 
ers the  unleavened  cake,  takes  tbe  egg  and  tbe  bone  of 
the  lamb  from  the  dish,  holds  them  up  and  says, "  Lo ! 
this  is  the  bread  of  affliction  which  onr  ftnerathers  ate 
Ui  tbe  land  of  Egypt.  Whosoever  ia  an  hungered  let 
him  come  and  eat  with  ns;  whoaoever  is  needy  let  him 
cume  aud  celebrate  with  us  tbe  FMover.  This  year  we 
are  here,  next  year  we  sballbein  the  land  of  Israel;  this 
year  we  are  servants,  next  year  we  shall  be  free  chil- 
dren." The  second  cup  is  then  filled,  and  tbe  son  asks 
tbe  father  the  meaning  of  this  festival,  who  replies  to 
him  in  the  manner  described  above.  Having  given  a 
summary  of  tbe  Egyptian  btmdage,  and  the  deliverance 
therefrom,  they  all,  lifting  up  the  cup,  exclaim,  ^  There- 
fore it  ia  oar  duty  to  give  thanks,"  etc.  Tlie  eup  is 
then  put  down,  tbe  imleavened  cakes  eovered,  and  tbe 
first  part  of  the  ffoA;/ is  recited.  The  unleavened  cakes 
are  again  uncovered,  the  caps  of  wine  taken  up,  and  the 
following  benedictions  are  pronounced:  "Blessed  art 
thou,0  Lord  our  Ood,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast 
redeemed  ns  and  redeemed  our  foreEubeis  from  Egypt, 
and  preserved  us  tUs  evening  to  eat  tbereoo  unleaveniBd 
bread  and  bitter  herbs.  Let  us  thus,  O  Lord  our  God, 
and  our  fathers'  God,  also  peacefully  reach  other  fes- 
tivals and  holy  days,  to  which  we  lode  forward.  Cause 
UB  to  rejoice  in  the  rebuilding  of  thy  city,  and  to  be 
joyful  in  thy  service,  so  that  we  may  there  eat  of  the 
thanksgiving  offering  and  the  paschal  sacrifices,  whose 
blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  sides  of  thine  altar  as  an  ac- 
ceptance. Then  shall  we  sing  unto  thee  a  new  song  for 
ourredemplionnDddelivemnee.  Bleaeed  art  thoa,0  Lord, 
whoredeemethlarMlI"  Tlwble8singover,tbeaecondcap 
is  then  filled,  a  blesaing  pronounced,  and  tbe  wine  drunk, 
whereupon  each  one  washes  his  hands,  and  says, "  Bless- 
ed art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who 
hast  sanctified  ns  with  thy  commandments,  and  en- 
joined us  to  wash  the  bands."  The  master  of  tbe  fam- 
Uy  Ukes  np  all  the  three  tmleavened  cakes  together  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged,  prDuoancee  the 
following  blessing  over  the  uppermost  oake:  "Bksaed 
art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  tbe  universe,  who 
hringest  fwth  food  frtun  the  earth!"  and  then  pro- 
nounces the  blening  for  eating  unleavened  bread  over 
the  middle  broken  cake,  which  is  as  follows :  "Blessed 
art  thou,  O  \joiiA  our  God,  King  uf  the  universe,  who 
bast  sanctified  us  with  thy  commandnenta,  and  enjoined 
us  to  eat  unleavened  cakesT  He  next  breaks  off  a 
piece  from  the  upper  whole  cake,  and  a  inece  from  the 
half  central  cake,  dips  them  in  ult,  and  eats  the  two 
(neoes  in  a  reclining  position.  He  then  takes  some  of 
the  bitter  herbs^  dips  them  in  the  Ckar^h,  proooooces 


the  bleating  over  tbeo^distribulca  tbani  aD  inMd,ad 
they  eat  tbem,  not  reeKning.  TbemHter  tbca  tiktsi 
piece  from  the  undermost  cake  and  aotne  of  the  faiun 
herbs,  and  eats  tbem  in  a  tocUning  poMtioa,  ssrii^ 
"In  remembrance  of  the  Temple  according  to  HiOd! 
Thus  Uillel  did  at  the  time  when  tbe  Temple  Mill  «- 
iated.  He  wrapped  up  unleavened  cakea  with  tditn 
herbs  and  ate  than  together,  in  order  to  perfonn  «hu 
is  sud,  It  shall  be  eaten  with  nalearcned  cakes  ind 
bitter  herbs."  Tbb  eoneludea  tbe  Orst  put  the  ctf* 
emony,  and  the  supper  (^"^17  ^nbv)  ia  now  sand 
After  tbe  supper  the  master  takea  the  half  ca^wUrii 
has  been  eoooealed  (VWC)  fur  the  ■Aor-diafa  (^np"tlt). 
eats  thereof  the  sixe  of  an  olive,  and  gives  each  tm  a( 
the  household  a  similar  piece;  wbereuptm  tht 
third  cup  ia  filled,  the  usual  grace  after  meab  1*  ■si'L 
the  blessing  over  the  fruit  of  tbe  vine  is  prnmBttd. 
snd  the  third  cup  drunk  in  a  rediuing  poa(it&  i 
cup  of  wine  is  now  poured  out  for  tbe  prophet  Elijik. 
when  profound  silence  ensues  for  a  few  acootids;  th« 
the  door  is  opened  for  this  harbinger  of  tbe  Messiah  ui 
enter,  and  the  following  paisagts  irf"  Seriptore  are  n- 
cited  at  the  moment  when  he  is  expected  to  make  lui 
appearance:  *'Pour  out  thy  wrath  upon  tbe  hmbcs 
that  have  not  known  thee,  and  npra  tbe  kingdoms  that 
have  not  called  upon  thy  name,  for  they  have  devaeiM 
Jacob  and  laid  waste  bis  dwelling-place  (Paa.txxU.6. 
7).  Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon  th«m,  and  tamt 
thy  fierce  anger  to  overtake  them-,  pursue  then  ia 
wrath,  anil  destroy  ihem  from  under  tbe  beavcos  «f 
the  Lord"  (I^m.  iii,  66).  The  fourth  enp  is  tbea  fBM 
and  the  Hatlrl  is  finished,  fneees  are  recited  whidi  R- 
count  the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  tbe  woodvfal 
things  which  he  wrought  at  midnight  in  ^ypl,  sad 
in  connection  with  tbe  Passover;  the  Ueasing  is  p(»- 
nounced  over  the  fourth  cup,  which  is  drunk,  and  aftrr 
which  the  following  last  blcanng  ia  asid :  "  Bleaacd  an 
thou,  O  Lord  our  Ood,  King  of  tbe  MiiTcnc^  Ibr  the 
vine  and  for  tbe  fhiit  of  the  viae,  and  for  tbe  iacitaw 
of  the  field,  and  for  that  desiraUe  good  and  broad  Iaa4 
wherein  thou  hast  pleasure,  and  which  thoa  bast  givf  a 
to  cHir  forefathers  as  an  inheritance,  to  eat  of  its  thai 
and  be  sadsfled  with  iu  goodness.  Have  mefcy.  O  | 
Lord  our  God,  on  Israel  thy  people,  on  Jerosaleni  thy 
city,  on  Zion  the  habiudon  of  (by  glmy.oo  Ihiae  akv. 
Kebiuld  Jenisslem,  tbe  holy  dty,  spreriily  in  oar  d^; 
bring  us  back  to  it;  cause  ua  to  njoke  in  it,  that  w« 
may  eat  its  fHiit,  be  aatisAed  with  iU  goodneai^  aad  «« 
sh^t  bless  thee  for  it  in  holiness  and  purity.  Caase  «>• 
to  rejoice  on  this  day,  the  feast  of  unleavened  kwad. 
for  thou,  0  Lord,  art  good  and  graciooa  to  alL  We  wiJ 
therefore  pnise  thee  for  the  land  and  tbe  fnit  of  tba 
vine.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  for  the  land  nd  for 
the  fruit  of  the  vine!"  The  whOe  is  coodaded  aitfc 
tbe  singing  of  the  soul-atirting  Paschal  Hyam : 

"  Be  Is  mighty.  He  will  rebuild  hlr  tannse  cpeedflj : 
Qnlckty,  qntrki;  In  our  dny».  speedily, 
Und  bnlld,  Ood  bnlld,  O  bnlld  thy  hoaw  rpecdtlr.'Me. 

The  same  service  is  gone  tbrongh  tbe  fcJlowinf;(*u 
ing,  as  the  Jews  have  doubled  the  da>*s  of  holy  egsve- 
cation.  In  tbe  morning  and  evening  of  tbe  ftt^ 
week  the  Jews  resort  to  tbe  ^magogoe  and  note  Ik 
prayers  appointed  for  tbe  fhutsi  Tbe  lessona  (tarn  the 
law  and  prophets  read  on  the  days  of  hi4y  convwa- 
tiMW,  as  well  as  on  the  middle  days  c(  the  feativaL  srs 
given  in  the  article  Haphtarab.  It  mast  be  le- 
marked  that,  in  accordance  with  the  injunction  in  Lev. 
I  xxiii,  10, 11,  Ifi,  16,  the  Jews  to  the  present  day  begia 
to  count  the  for^-nine  days  until  Pnitecnat  at  tbe  cm- 
cluuon  of  the  secoltd  evening's  service,  when  tb^  pi*- 
nounce  the  (bllowing  benediction:  "Blemed  an  tbsa. 
O  Lord  onr  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  bast  saac- 
tilled  ns  with  thy  eommandments,  and  bas  enjoiacd  as 
to  count  the  omer!  This  day  is  tbe  first  day  of  tbs 
omer.  May  it  please  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  tha 
God  of  our  Cttbeif,|^,^>,^^^^^,(|fg^  speadity  ia 
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oar  day*,  and  give  us  oar  portion  in  thy  Uw!"  Then 
ire  maoy  ourioua  paniculare  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
modern  Jews  obaevre  ibia  festival  to  be  found  in  Bux- 
Uxi,  SgH-  J»d.  c.  xviii,  xix;  Pieut,  Ctriwt.  Rdigieueiy 
Mi;  lUU,  The  BritM  Jem  (Loud.  1868);  SUubeo, 
Amm ietavie  Juiet  m  Abaee  (Peris,  I860). 

V.  Ckrufa  kut  Pa$iover^\Vhetbtt  or  not  the  meal 
at  which  our  Lord  instituted  the  aacrament  of  the  Eu- 
charist was  the  poacbal  supper  according  to  the  Uw  is 
a  queHkm  of  gieat  difficulty.  No  point  in  the  Uospel 
hiitocjr  baa  beea  nun  disputed,  tice  Pasohal  Oo»- 
■nanmv. 

I.  StaUmmt  of  ike  Cow.— <1.)  If  we  had  nothing  to 
ptiile  us  but  the  fint  three  Gospels,  no  doubt  of  the 
kind  could  well  be  raised,  though  the  narnuivcs  may 
Doi  be  free  from  difficulties  in  themselves.  We  find 
them  speaking,  in  acGordanoe  with  Jewish  usage,  of  the 
day  of  the  supper  aa  that  on  which  **  the  passover  must 
be  killed,"  and  aa  "the  tint  day  of  unleavened  bread" 
QUU.  xxvi,  17 ;  Hark  xiv,  12 ;  Luke  xxii,  7).  <Juaa> 
phns  in  like  raanner  ealli  the  14tb  of  Niaan  the  first  day 
of  unleaveoed  bread  [  War,  v,  8,  1  ] :  and  he  speaks  tif 
the  festival  of  the  Passover  as  lasting  eight  days  [ib. 
ii,  ib,  1].  But  be  elsewhere  calls  the  15th  of  Nisan 
"  the  commencement  of  the  feast  of  unleaveoed  tmul" 
[j1  Bi:  iii,  10^  6  ].  Either  mode  of  speaking  was  evideally 
aUowable;  in  ime  eaaa  ngarding  it  as  a  matter  of  Ihct 
that  the  eating  of  onleavmed  bread  began  oo  the  14th. 
and  in  the  other  distinguishiog  the  fcast  of  unleavened 
bread,  lasting  from  the  tifat  day  vS  holy  convocation  to 
the  concluding  one,  from  the  paschal  meat)  Each  of 
the  three  evangelists  relates  that  the  use  of  the  guest- 
chamber  was  secured  in  the  manner  usual  with  those 
who  cane  from  a  distaooe  to  keep  tfae  festivaL  Each 
states  that  "they  made  ready  the  I^aeover,"  and  that, 
when  the  evening  wasoome,  our  Lwd,  utcing  the  place 
of  the  bead  of  the  family,  sat  down  with  the  twdve. 
He  himself  distinctly  calls  the  meal  "this  Passover" 
(Luke  xxii,  15, 16).  After  a  thanksgiving,  he  passes 
round  the  first  cup  of  wine  (ver.  17),  and,  when  the  sup- 
per is  ended,  the  usual  "cup  of  Uesung"  (comp.  ver. 
SO;  1  Cot.  X,  16;  xi,  2d).  A  hymn  is  then  sung  (Hatt. 
xxvi,80;  Mark  xiv, 88), which  it  ja reasonable  lo  ■up' 
pose  was  the  last  part  of  the  HaUd. 

If  it  be  granted  that  the  supper  was  esten  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th  of  Nisan,  the  apprehension,  trial, 
and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  must  have  occurred  on  Fri- 
day the  15th,  the  day  of  holy  convocation,  which  was 
the  fint  of  Che  seven  days  of  tbe  Passover  week.  The 
weekly  Sabbath  on  which  be  lay  in  tbe  tomb  waa  the 
16th,  and  tbe  Sunday  of  the  reerarectkjn  was  the  17th. 

(X.)  Butt  on  the  otbw  hand,  if  we  had  no  information 
but  that  which  is  to  be  gathered  from  John's  Gospel, 
we  could  not  hesitate  to  infer  that  the  evening  of  the 
supper  was  that  of  tbe  18th  of  Nisan,  the  day  preceding 
that  of  the  paschal  meaL  It  appears  to  be  spoken  of 
as  occurring  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover  (xiii,  1, 2). 
Some  of  tbe  diaci|des  suppose  that  Christ  told  Judas, 
while  they  weia  at  siqjpcr,  to  buy  what  tbey  ''had 
need  ofagainattbaftast"  (xiii,  89).  In  tbe  night  which 
foUows  the  supper,  tbe  Jews  will  not  enter  the  prstto- 
rinm  lest  tbey  sbonld  be  defiled,  and  so  not  be  aUe  to 
"  eat  the  paaaovei''  (xviii,  28).  When  our  Lord  is  before 
niate,  about  u>  be  led  out  to  crucifixion,  we  are  told 
that  it  was  "  tbe  preparation  of  the  Passover"  (xix,  14). 
After  the  crucifixion,  tbe  Jews  are  sidieitous,  "beeanse 
it  was  tbe  preparation,  that  tbe  bodies  should  not  re- 
main apon  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath  day,  for  that  Sab- 
bath day  was  a  high  day"  (six,  81). 

If  we  admit,  in  acconlance  with  the  first  view  of  these 
passages,  that  tbe  last  supper  wss  on  the  18th  ot  Nisan, 
our  Lord  must  have  been  crucified  on  the  14th,  the  day 
on  which  tbe  paschal  lamb  was  slain  and  eaten ;  he  lay 
in  the  grave  on  tbe  16th  (which  was  a  **  high  day"  or 
doable  Sabbath,  because  tbe  weekly  Sabbath  ooinciiled 
with  the  day  of  holy  oonvoeatiim),  and  the  Sunday  of 
tbe  rMonectaoo  was  the  16th. 


It  is  alleged  that  this  view  of  the  case  is  strengtb- 
eoed  by  certain  fads  in  tbe  narratives  of  the  synoptical 
Gospels,  as  well  aa  that  of  John,  compared  with  the  law 
and  with  what  we  kaov  of  Jewish  customs  in  later 
Umea.  If  tbe  meal  waa  tbe  paacbal  auppa",  tbe  law  of 
Exod.  xti,  32,  that  none  "  shall  go  out  of  the  door  of  his 
house  until  tbe  morning,"  must  have  been  broken,  not 
only  by  Judss  (John  xiii,  80),  but  by  our  Lord  and  the 
other  disciples  (Luke  xxii,  89).  (It  is  true  that,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  authorities,  thia  law  was  disused  in 
later  timea.  Bat  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  does 
not  seen  that  there  ean  be  much  difficulty  in  adopting 
the  arrangement  of  GresweU's  Hamtmf,  that  the  party 
did  not  leave  the  house  to  go  over  the  bnok  till  after 
midnight)  In  like  manner  it  is  said  that  the  law  for 
the  obeemuice  of  the  1 5th,  the  day  of  holy  convocation 
witb  which  the  paschal  week  commenced  (Exod.  xii, 
16;  Lev.  xxiii,  85,  etc),  and  some  express  enactments 
in  tbe  Talmud  regarding  kgal  piveeedings  and  partic- 
ufaur  details,  snob  as  tbe  carry  iog  of  spices,  must  have 
been  infringed  by  tbe  Jewish  mkrs  in  tbe  apprehend- 
ing ni  Christ,  in  bis  trials  before  the  high-priest  and 
the  Sanbedrim,  and  in  his  crucifixion ;  and  also  by  Si- 
mon of  Cyrene,  who  waa  coming  out  of  the  country 
(Mark  xv,  21 ;  Luke  xxiii,  26) ;  by  Joseph,  who  bought 
Hue  liuen  (Hark  zv,46);  by  women  who  brought 
spices  (Merit  xvi,  1 ;  Luke  xxUi,  66),  and  by  Nioode- 
moB,  who  brottf^t  to  tbe  tomb  a  hnndnd  pounds  wdgbt 
of  a  mixture  of  mjmrh  and  akiee  (John  xix,  89).  The 
same  objection  is  conmdered  to  lie  agunst  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  disciples  could  have  imagined,  on  the 
evening  of  tbe  Passover,  that  our  Lord  was  giving  di- 
rections to  Judas  respecting  tbe  purchase  of  anything 
or  the  giving  of  alma  to  tbe  poor.  Tbe  latter  act  (ex- 
cept  under  very  special  eonditiMis)  wookl  have  been 
as  raocb  opposed  to  rabbinical  maxims  ss  the  former 
(Lightfoot,  Bor.  Htb.  on  Matt,  xxvii,  1). 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  exfNCesions  of  our  Lord, 
"  Hy  time  is  at  hand"  (Matt,  xxvi,  18),  and  "  Mts  Pass- 
over" (Lnke  xxii,  15),  ss  well  as  Paul's  derignating  it  an 
"the  same  night  that  be  was  betrayed,"  instead  of  the 
;  mgkt  of  the  Pmovtr  (1  Cor.  xi,  28),  and  bis  identifying 
Christ  aa  our  aUn  pasebal  lamb  (v,  7),  seem  to  pc^  tu 
tbe  time  of  tbe  supper  aa  beiiq;  peculiar,  and  to  tbe  time 
of  the  cniafixion  as  being  the  same  as  that  of  tbe  kill- 
ing of  the  lamb  (Neander  and  LUcke). 

(8.)  It  is  not  suqmsing  that  some  modem  critics 
should  have  given  up  as  hopeless  the  task  of  recondlin^ 
rhis  difficulty.  Several  have  rejected  the  narrative  of 
John  (Bretschneider,  Weiase),  but  a  greater  number  (es- 
pecially De  Wette,  Usteri,  Ewald,  Meyer,  and  Thiele) 
have  uken  an  t^poute  course,  and  have  been  content 
with  the  notion  that  tbe  first  three  evangelists  made  a 
mistake,  and  oonfounded  tbe  meal  with  the  I^seovcr. 

2.  The  Tteoneitiatiotu  which  have  been  attempted 
fall  under  the  following  prii>cipal  heads: 

(1.)  Those  which  r^ard  the  supper  at  which  our 
Lord  washed  tbe  feet  of  his  disciples  (John  xiii)  as  hav- 
ing been  a  diatinet  meal  eaten  one  or  mora  days  hefhre 
the  regular  Pamorer,  of  whieb  our  Lord  partook  ia  due 
course  according  to  the  synoptical  nanatiTes^  This  * 
method  has  tbe  advantage  of  fumisbii^  the  most  ready 
way  of  accounting  frv  John's  silence  on  tly  inatitntion 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  It  has  been  adopted  by  Mal^ 
donat  (Ok  Jokn  xm,  1),  Ugbtfoot,  and  Bengel,  and 
more  recently  1^  Kaiaer  (Ckromoiagie  and  Harmonie  der 
trier  Ex, ;  mentioned  by  'Hsehendorf,  Sgnop.  Evtmg.  p. 
xlv).  lightfoot  identifies  the  supper  of  John  xiii  with 
tbe  one  in  tbe  house  of  ^mon  tbe  leper  at  Bethany  two 
days  before  tbe  Passover,  when  Mary  poured  the  oint- 
ment on  tbe  head  of  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xxvi,  6;  Mark 
xiv,  8) ;  Slid  quaintiy  remarks, "  While  they  are  grum- 
bling at  the  anointing  of  his  head,  be  does  not  scruple 
to  wash  their  feet"  (/>.  HA,  on  John  xiii,  2,  and  Matt, 
xxvi,  6).  Bengel  suppones  that  it  waa  eaten  only  the 
evening  befbn  tbe  Pinover  {On  Matt,  semi,  17,  and 
yoA»  *rm,28>  DigitizGd  by  LaOOglC 
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But  uiy  exidanition  founded  on  the  Boppoaition  of 
two  meals  ^ipeus  to  be  randoed  tmtennble  by  the  oon- 
tezk  The  fact  that  all  fimr  evang^ata  introduce  bi 
the  same  connection  the  foreteUiug  of  the  tracbeiy  of 
Judan  with  the  dipping  of  the  sop,  and  of  the  denials  of 
Pet«r  and  the  going  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  can 
hardly  leave  a  doubt  that  they  an  speaking  of  the  same 
meaL  Besides  this,  the  explanation  does  not  touch  the 
greatest  difficulties,  which  an  thoae  ooaueeted  with 
"  the  day  of  preparation." 

Uembnrg  {in  JuynfouU,  Roonler,  etc.,  OritHbdiat  Am- 
aterdam,  18^,  i,  p.  176  aq.)  baa  endeavond  to  unite 
both  views,  namely,  that  Jeaus  idew  the  paseora  at 
the  same  tbne  with  the  Jews,  hot  only  ate  the  enatom- 
ary  supper,  in  the  following  manner :  In  that  year  in 
which  the  flrst  paschal  day  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  pas- 
chal lamb  cuuld  not  be  Blain  on  the  previous  day,  the 
Jewish  Sabbath ;  nor  could  it  teoveniently  have  been 
riain  00  Friday,  the  preparation  for  the  Sabbath.  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  it  was  slain  on  Thursday,  to  be  eaten 
on  Sunday,  the  14th  of  Kisan;  but  tbat  Jews,  in  view 
itf  bis  own  approaching  death,  chose  to  anticipate  the 
day.  But  we  are  exprestily  assured  by  the  Misbna 
inch,  vi,  1)  tbat  the  pasnover  could  be  slain  <»i  Sunday, 
and  this  authority  cannot  be  overthrown  by  a  passage 
of  the  tiemara.  Bendes,  the  expression  "eat  the  pass- 
over"  (see  esp.  Luke  xxii,  7, 11)  cannot  well  be  lefamd 
to  such  a  eiwtomaiy  nieid.  Thia  recondSation  of  the 
Synoptics  with  John  thus  depends  upon  a  makeshift 
suppusition  that  the  former  expressed  themselves  very 
inaccurately.  Under  such  a  view,  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  day  on  which  Jesus  slew  and  ate  the  paschal 
lamb  could  be  called  "  the  Hrst  day  of  unleavened  bread  ?" 
(Matt.xxvi,17;  llarfcxiv,12;  Luke  xxii,  7).  (For  a 
careful  discusrion  of  this  question,  see  the  art.  on  **  The 
alleged  discrepancy,"  etc.,  in  the  BtbHolk.  Sac.  184fi,  p. 
406  sq.) 

(2.)  The  current  of  opinion  in  modem  times  (Lucke, 
Iileler,  Tittmann,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Neander,  Tiachen- 
diirf,  Winer,  Ebrard,  Alford,  RUicott;  at  earlier  critics, 
Erasmua,  Urutiua,  Suicer,  Carpsov)  baa  aet  in  fhvor  of 
taking  the  more  obvious  interprctatioD  of  the  passages 
in  J<^n,  thtf  the  supper  was  eaten  on  the  I0th,  and 
that  our  Lord  was  crudfied  on  the  14th.  It  must, 
huwe^'er,  be  admitted  that  most  of  those  who  advocate 
thin  view  in  some  degree  ignore  the  difflculUes  which  it 
raises  in  any  respectful  interpretation  of  the  synoptical 
narratives.  Tittmann  {Metetmata,  p.  476)  simply  re- 
marks that  4  irp«^  tUv  aZvfiuiv  (Matt,  xxvi,  17; 
Mark  xiv,  12)  abonld  ha  ex{dained  aa  i^mripa  rAv  d^ti- 
/twy.  Dean  Alford,  while  he  belierea  that  the  narra- 
tive of  John  "absolutely  exclndea  such  a  supposition  ss 
that  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  ate  the  nsnal  passover," 
acknowledges  the  difficult  and  dismimes  it  (On  Matt, 
seam,  17). 

Those  who  thus  hold  that  the  supper  was  eaten  on 
the  18th  iay  of  the  month  have  devised  variona  ways 
of  accounting  for  this  circumstance,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important.  It  will  be  observed  tbat 
in  the  flrst  three  the  supper  is  regarded  as  a  true  pas- 
chal supper,  eaten  a  day  before  the  nsusl  lime;  and  in 
the  other  two,  as  a  meal  of  a  peculiar  kind. 

((J.)  It  is  assumed  that  a  party,  of  the  Jews,  probably 
the  Saddncees  and  those  who  inclined  towards  them, 
used  to  eat  the  passover  one  day  before  the  rest,  and 
that  our  Uicd  approved  of  their  practice.  Bat  there  la 
Dot  a  shadow  of  historical  evidence  of  the  exiatoice  of 
any  party  which  might  have  held  such  a  notion  until 
the  controverrr  between  the  Rabbinists  and  the  Kara- 
ites arose,  which  was  not  much  before  the  8th  century. 
Iken  {Diueitatitmet,  vol.  ii,  diss,  10  and  12),  forgetting 
the  late  date  of  the  Karaite  cMitroversy,  supposed  that 
our  Lord  might  hare  fiUlowed  them  in  taking  the  day 
which,  according  to  thdr  custom,  was  calculated  tnm 
the  Ant  appearance  of  the  moon.  Carpsov  (^4^  Crif. 
p.  480)  advocates  the  same  notion,  without  naming  the 
Karaites.   Ebiard  conjectures  that  aone  of  the  poorer 


Oalilnans  may  have  snbmitted  to  eat  the  p— aier  a 
day  too  eariy  to  auit  the  convenieDce  of  the  pciesta,  whs 
were  overdone  with  the  labw  ot  aprinkiing  the  bknd 
and  (as  he  strangely  imagines)  of  alaogbterag  the 
lambs. 

(fr.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  great  bedy  of 
the  Jews  had  gone  wrong  in  calculating  the  true  Pa»- 
over-day,  placing  it  a  day  too  late,  and  that  oar  Lmd 
sie  the  passover  on  what  was  really  the  14th,  but  what 
commonly  passed  as  the  iSth.  This  was  the  o^ioD 
of  Besa,  Bnoer,  CaIovin%  and  Scaliger.  It  ia  fimnd 
by  Sticr.  But  it  is  utteriy  unai^qiorted  by  histssicri 
tMUmony. 

(f.)  Calvin  supposed  that  on  ttus  oceMsoB,  thoagli 
our  Lord  thought  it  right  to  adhere  to  the  true  kcsl 
time,  the  Jews  ate  the  passover  on  the  l&th  instead  of 
the  14ih,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  burden  of  two 
days  of  strict  obeervance  (the  day  of  htdy  coavacaticn 
and  the  weekly  Sabbath)  coming  together  {tiaim.  b 
Halt,  xxvi,  17 ;  U,  806,  edit.  Tholuck).  Bst  that  m 
practice  of  this  kind  could  have  existed  so  eariy  as  mt 
Liord's  lime  is  satisfactorily  proved  in  Cocceins's  nelt  to 
Sankfdrim.  vol  i,  §  2  (Surenbusius's  ititkna,  iv,  309). 

(rf.)  (irotius  (Off  Matt,  xxvi,  19,  and  Jtikn  rik.  1) 
thought  that  the  meal  was  a  wavxa  fLvtiftovnmxiv 
^ike  the  paschal  feast  of  the  modem  Jews),  and  sark 
aa  night  have  been  observed  during  tiie  BafanrlDnin 
captivity,  not  a  naox"  dimtftov.  But  tbm  ia  Bo  m- 
son  to  believe  that  such  a  mere  commemorative  rite  wis 
bver  obser\'ed  till  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

(f.)  A  view  which  has  been  received  with  Ctvor  fcr 
more  generslly  than  either  of  the  preceding  ia  ihal  the 
last  Supper  was  instituted  by  Christ  Ibr  the  nffmina 
in  order  that  be  might  hinurif  suffer  «i  the  pnpa 
evening  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  sl^u,  Xean- 
der  says,  *'He  foresaw  that  he  would  have  to  leave  Vb 
disciples  before  the  Jewish  Passover,  and  detemined  to 
give  a  peculiar  meaning  Ut  his  last  meal  with  tbecn.  and 
to  place  it  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  Pasaorer  of  lYm 
iM  Covenant"  {Life  of  Chrif,  §  266).  This  view  » 
substantially  the  same  as  tbat  held  by  Qement.  Origcc 
Erasmus,  Calmel,  Kuindl,  Winer,  and  AUbrd.  Dean 
EUicoU  regards  the  meal  as  **  a  paachal  supper"  casta 
twenty-four  boun  before  tbat  of  the  other  Jews,  wirfe- 
in  what  were  popularly  considered  the  limits  of  the  ft^ 
tiral,"  and  would  uoderetand  (be  expression  in  Rxi-L 
xii,  6,  "between  the  two  evenings."  as  denoting  tbe 
lime  between  the  evenings  of  the  18th  and  14th  of  tbe 
month.  A  somewhat  similar  exfdanatioa  is  given  in 
the  Journal  <lf  Saend  lArrahtn  for  October,  IKl. 
Erasmus  (Ami^rass  on  Jtlui  xni,  I ;  xriin^  18;  /jrfa 
xxa,  7)  and  others  have  called  it  an  "andapatwy  Vkm- 
over,"  with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  to  help  on  a  iv«n- 
ciliation  between  John  and  the  other  evangetiscsi  But 
if  this  view  is  to  stand,  it  seems  better,  in  a  totmtt 
treatment  of  the  subject,  not  to  call  it  a  Psasow  at  aO. 
The  diflbrence  between  it  and  the  Hebtev  ri»  nut 
have  been  eseentiaL  Even  If  a  lamb  was  etea  in  the 
supper,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  priests  womU 
have  performed  the  ettsential  acts  of  sprinkfing  the  hloed 
and  offering  the  list  on  any  day  be^dcs  the  legd  «sw 
(see  Maimunides,  quoted  by  Otho,  fjfx.  p.  50IX  It 
could  not  therefore  have  been  a  true  psadiid  aacrifecfc 

(8.)  Th<ne  who  uke  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  lie  ea 
the  surface  of  the  syiM^itical  namiiTes  (Ughtfeec,  Bo- 
ehart,  Keland,  Schfittgen,  Tholndt,  OlshMaciv  Aict.  | 
Lange,  HengsteobeiK,  Robinson,  and  Davidaea)  acaR 
fh>m  a  umpkr  point.    They  have  nothing  unezpeesed 
in  the  occurrences  to  account  for,  but  they  have  to  show 
that  the  passsges  in  John  may  fuily  be  inteipRted  is 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  thor  own  ce»- 
elusion,  and  to  meet  the  objections  sa^csted  the 
laws  relating  to  the  observance  of  tha  AstivaL    We  i 
shall  give  in  aueeeeeion,  as  briefly  aa  wa  can,  what  ap-  | 
pear  to  be  thdr  best  exphmalioDa  of  the  paMafca  m  | 
question.  ,  ,  I 

(a.)  John  xiii,L^^^,,^^^4(^^4«r4clnt  tke 
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time  only  of  the  pmpcwtlon  in  tbe  flnt  v«rw,  or  ia  the 
Umiuttion  to  be  carried  on  to  rem  2,  so  m  to  refer  to 
tbe  sapfier?  In  the  latter  case,  tot  whkb  De  Wette 
and  others  My  then  is  **•  Ingieal  nacairity,"  tig  riXog 
i^aw^atv  airrovt  moat  nkt  men  tttiMdy  to  tbe  nan- 
irestatioa  of  his  lore  which  he  was  about  to  gire  to  his 
diadideB  in  washing  tfadr  fieet;  and  the  natoral  condu- 
noQ  ia  that  ^e  meal  was  one  eaten  before  tbe  pascbal 
supper.  Bochart,  howerer,  contends  that  irpi  iop- 
rqc  is  eqoivalent  to  iv  r^i  ■rpotopriif,  "  qood  ita  pnaoe* 
oadit  featum,  at  taman  nt  para  feaU."  Stier  agreea 
with  htm.  OtiieiB  lake  *a«xa  to  mean  tbe  seven  days 
oT  anieavened  bread  as  not  induding  tbe  eating  of  the 
lamb,  and  Justify  the  limitadon  by  Lake  xxii,  1 
ioprif  tmv  AZofunf  n  Xtyoftivii  iruffx")*  But  not  a  few 
of  tboee  who  take  this  aide  of  the  main  question  (Ols- 
haosen,  Wieeeler,  Tholock,  and  others)  i^atd  tbe  drst 
vent  as  coniplete  in  itself;  understanding  its  purport 
to  be  that "  Befbre  the  Passover,  in  the  pnapect  of  his 
depattute,  the  Savioiu'a  love  wa  acdvely  called  forth 
towards  his  Mlowen,  and  ha  gave  pioof  of  bis  love  to 
the  laat.'*  Thohick  remarlts  that  tha  ezpreaaion  Iti- 
wvott  ycvopivotf  (Hacbendorf  reads  yiM/u*w),**whik 
aui^wr  was  going  on"  (not  as  in  the  A.  V.,  "  supper  be- 
ing ended"),  is  very  abrupt  if  we  refer  it  to  anything 
exoept  the  Passover.  The  evangelist  would  then  rather 
have  osed  soma  andi  expieesioa  as  «al  Jwoiqmiir  ovrtp 
iMiwvoyi  and  be  considers  that  tlds  view  ia  confirmed 
by  xxi,  20,  where  thia  anpper  is  spoken  of  aa  if  it  were 
eomething  familiariy  known  and  not  peculiar  in  its 
character — 3;  mi  Aviwiatv  iv  nf  tti-rvtft.  On  the 
whole,  Neander  himself  admits  that  nothing  can  safely 
be  infenred  from  John  ziii,  1,  2  in  fhvor  of  the  supper 
having  ttkm  place  on  tbe  18th. 

(A.)  John  ziii,  29.  It  la  urged  that  the  things  of 
which  they  had  "need  against  tbe  fbaat"  might  have 
been  the  proviakms  for  the  Chagigah,  perhaps  with 
what  else  was  required  for  the  seven  days  of  unleavened 
bread.  The  usual  day  for  sacrificing  the  Chagigah  was 
the  loth,  which  was  then  commencing.  But  there  is 
anothw  difficulty,  in  the  disciples  thinking  it  likely 
either  that  purchaaes  coold  be  made,  ot  tiiat  alms  could 
be  given  to  tbe  poor,  on  a  day  ot  hely  oonvoeation. 
This  b  of  eowse  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  meets  us  in  the  purchases  actually  made  by  tbe 
wooiMi,  by  Joseph  and  Nicodenus.  Now  it  must  be 
admitted  that  we  hare  no  proof  that  the  strict  rabbin- 
ical maxima  which  have  been  appealed  to  on  this  point 
existed  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  letter  of  the  law  in  regard  to  tradli« 
was  habitually  idaxed  in  the  case  of  what  was  reqaited 
for  religious  riles,  or  for  burials.  There  was  plainly  a 
distinction  recognised  between  a  day  of  holy  convoca- 
tion uid  the  S^bath  in  the  Mosaic  law  itself  in  respect 
to  the  obtaining  and  preparation  of  food,  under  which 
head  the  Chagigah  might  come  (Exod.  xii,  16);  and 
in  the  Miahna  the  same  distinction  is  clearlv  main- 
twaed  (Foai  To^v,  2,  and  MtgUia,  i,  6).  It  also  ap- 
pears that  tbe  schotd  of  Hillel  alktwed  mm  libertr  in 
cwuin  particulars  on  festivals  and  fMts  in  the  night 
than  in  the  day  time  (PetackiM,  iv,  &  The  sp^al 
application  of  the  license  ia  rather  obscure.  See  Barte- 
uora's  note.  Conp.  also  PmuAvn,  vi,  2).  And  it  is 
expressly  stated  in  the  Mishna  that  on  the  Sabbath  It- 
self wine,  oil,  and  bread  could  be  obtained  by  leaving  a 
ckMk  (n^]^a)  as  a  pledge,  and  when  the  14th  of  Nisan 
fell  OD  a  Sabbath  the  paschal  lamb  could  be  obtained  in 
like  manner  {Sahbath,  xxiii,  1).  Altna  also  could  be 
given  to  the  poor  under  certain  conditions  {ib,  i,  1). 

(c)  John  xviii,  28.  The  Jews  refused  to  enter  the 
prmtorium  leM  tbey  should  be  defiled,  and  so  disquali- 
fied tma  eating  the  paasover,  Neander  and  otheis 
deny  that  thia  passage  can  possibly  refer  to  anything 
but  the  pascbal  aufqwr.  liut  it  is  allq;[ed  that  the 
worda  \va  faymit  ro  waaxa  may  either  be  taken  in  a 
Seoeral  sense,  aa  meaidng  **that  tbqr  might  go  on 


keeping  the  Passover,"  or  that  tA  »dff][a  may  be  raw 
detstood  specifically  to  denote  the  Chagigah.  That  it 
might  be  so  used  is  rendered  probable  by  Luke  xxii,  1 ; 
and  the  Hebrew  word  which  it  represents  (nOB)  evi- 
dently refers  equally  to  the  victims  for  the  Chagigah 
and  the  paschal  lamb  (Deut.  xvi,  2),  where  it  is  com- 
manded that  the  paseover  riiould  be  sacrificed  "of  the 
flock  and  the  herd,"  In  the  plural  it  is  used  in  the 
same  manner  (2  Qirmi.  xzxv,  7, 9).  It  is  mtveover  to 
be  in  view  that  the  passover  might  be  eaten  biy 
tbooe  who  bad  incurred  a  degree  of  impurity,  and 
that  this  was  not  the  caae  in  raapeet  to  the  Chagigah. 
(See  2  Cbron.  xxx,  17 ;  alao  Petadam,  vii,  4,  with  Uai- 
monidee's  note.)  Joseph  appears  not  to  have  partici- 
pated in  tbe  scrapie  of  the  other  rulere,  as  he  entered 
the  pnetorium  to  beg  the  body  of  Jesua  (Mark  xv,  48). 
Ughtfoot  (Ex.  HelK  in  loe.)  goes  so  far  as  to  draw  an 
aigument  in  favor  of  the  14tii  b«ng  tbe  day  of  the 
supper  horn  tbe  vwy  text  in  qnsstion.  He  says  that 
the  slight  defilement  incurred  by  entering  a  Oentila 
house,  had  the  Jews  merely  intended  to  eat  the  supper 
in  the  evening,  might  have  been  done  away  in  good 
time  by  mere  ablution ;  but  that  aa  tbe  festival  had  act- 
ually commenced,  and  they  were  probably  just  about 
to  eat  the  Chagigah,  they  could  not  resort  even  to  such 
a  simple  mode  of  purification,  Dr,  Fairbum  takes  the 
expression  **tbat  tbey  might  eat  tbe  passover"  In  tta 
limited  sense,  and  suppoaes  that  these  Jews,  in  their 
determined  hatred,  were  willing  to  put  off  the  meal  to 
the  veige  of,  or  even  beyond,  the  legal  time  (//erm, 
Mmual,  p.  841). 

In  oppoHition  to  this  view  it  may  be  argued,  (L) 
That  according  to  the  Mishna  (Ptaaeh.  vi,  4)  tbe  llc^ 
of  these  voluntary  offerings  might  be  eaten  at  any  time 
within  two  days  and  one  night;  and  even  this  might 
be  postponed  for  individuals,  (ii.)  By  the  same  pa^ 
sage,  since  the  I4th  of  Nisan  fell  in  that  year  on  a 
working-day,  these  sacrifices  might  have  been  brought 
at  the  same  time  with  tbe  poaciial  lamb,  and  the  sacri- 
dcial  meal  must  already  have  been  eaten  by  many  of 
the  Jewa,  In  thia  case  the  expression  of  the  evang^ 
ist  is  too  general,  and  the  Sanhedrim  wonM  eert^^dy 
have  sent  to  tbe  heathen  proeurator  aneb  delate*  a> 
had  no  funher  reason  to  ftar  the  undeanness  thus  con- 
tracted, (iii.)  Since  the  paschal  lamb  must  be  slain  in 
the  Temple  by  those  who  offered  it,  this,  according  to 
tbe  prescribed  regulations,  was  done  from  the  firet  to 
the  fifth  boor,  and  could  be  done  only  by  tbooe  wbo 
were  deani  such  nnclaanncaa  continidng  until  even- 
ii^  waa  a  binderanoe^  and  wonld  certainly  be  avmded 
in  tbe  general  fear  of  an  impurity,  which  would  disturb 
thia  festival  (oomp.  LUeke,  Op.  cit,  725).  (iv.)  Again, 
the  mode  of  speech  in  DeiiL  xvi,  2,  "  Thou  shalt  sacri- 
fice the  paaaover,"  cannot  prove  any  wider  meaning  of 
the  words  "eat  the  paasover"  than  the  common  one, 
least  of  all  a  technical  or  short  use  of  the  term  Pascha 
(ira'ffxa)  itself  for  the  customary  thank-offerings  alone, 
lo  <As  esMbaiom  q/* titt  patekat  Aimft;  and  indeed  the 
effect  of  the  kwne  use  of  these  words  in  the  eeoond  veiM 
is  completely  removed  by  the  strict  use  of  the  same 
phrase  in  the  sixth,  (v.)  In  the  same  manner  the  ar- 
gument fntm  2  Chmn.  xxx,  22  is  without  force,  since 
"eating  throughout  tbe  feast"  (ver.  22)  ia  distinguished 
deariy  enough  from  "  eating  the  paasover"  (vor.  18). 

(d)  John  xix,  14.  "Tbe  preparation  of  tbe  Paaa> 
over"  at  first  eight  would  seem  as  if  it  must  be  tie 
preparaiitm  /or  (As  Passover  on  the  14tb,  a  time  aet 
apart  for  making  ready  for  the  paschal  week  and  for 
the  paschal  supper  in  particular.  It  is  naturally  so  un- 
derMood  by  those  who  advocate  the  notion  that  the  last 
supper  was  eaten  en  the  Iftth.  But  they  who  take  the 
c^posite  view  affirm  that,  though  there  was  a  tegular 
"  preparation"  for  the  Sabbath,  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  "preparation"  for  the  fetUvala  (BochAt,  KeUuid, 
Tboliick,  Hengstenberg).  The  word  wapaOKtvii  ia 
expieatly  exphOned  by  wm4m!f^amigi^4^t 
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LMbmann  reads  «poc  va^^tw).  It  mods  to  be 
«NentiiUy  cminected  with  the  Sriibath  ittalf  <Jobn 
xix,  81).  It  ewmot,  however,  be  denied  that  ibe  dajrs 
of  holv  eonvocatiOD  are  sonaetimes  deugnated  in  the 
O.  T.  ^mply  as  Sabbaths  (Lev.  xvi,  81 ;  xxiii,  11, 82). 
It  is  therefore  iK>t  quite  impossible  that  the  language 
of  the  Gospels  cunudered  by  itself  might  refer  to  them. 
There  is  iiu  meatiun  whatever  of  the  preparstioD  for  the 
Sabbath  in  the  U.  T.,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Joeephus 
{AfU.  xvi,  6, 2),  and  it  would  seem  from  him  that  the 
time  of  prepantion  formally  commenced  at  the  ninth 
hoar  of  the  aixtta  day  tha  week.  The  ]r^<fa/j/3arov 
la  named  in  Judith  viii,  6  as  one  of  the  times  on  which 
devout  Jews  auqwnded  thrir  tastiL  It  waa  called  by 
the  nbbiDS  Xn^n^  quia  at  (Buxtorf,  Lex. 

Taim.  coL  1669).  The  phnae  in  John  xix,  14  niay  thus 
be  nndetatood  as  the  ineparatioD  of  the  Sabbath  which 
fellinlbeFtuBoTOweek.  Thia  mode  ofuldng  tbe  ex- 
pKanoo  seems  to  be  Justified  by  Ignatius,  who  calls  the 
Sabbath  which  occurred  in  the  festival  aafifiaTov  row 
Tatrya  (Ep.  ad  PUL  13),  and  by  Socrates,  who  calls  it 
oa^iarav  i^c  joprqp  {Hut.  Ecdet,  v,  W).  If  these 
argumeiiU  are  admitted,  the  day  of  the  preparation 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels  might  bare  fallen  on  the  day 
of  bolyoonvocatMn,tbe  I6th  of  Nisan.  (Comp.  Keland, 
iv,  3, 1 1 ;  Gabler,  Op.  ciT.  446  iq. ;  Baur,  Gattead.  Vtrfau. 
ii,  227 ^  Tholuck,  John,  p.  800  sq,;  Jahn,  ArchaoU  iii, 
814;  Guericke,  in  the  Neutt  krit.  Jotim.  der  Tkeol,  iii, 
S57  sq, ;  Olshausen,  BM.  Com.  ii,  417  sq. ;  Hengsten- 
berg,  in  the  Emug.  Kirchaueit.  18S8,  No.  96  sq. ;  Kem, 
in  the  Tubingar  ZeUtckr.  1836,  iii,  7  sq. :  Crusins,  John 
ii,  138, 146 :  Weseler,  Chnm.  Synop*.  p.  889  sq. ;  Ebrard, 
on  the  Evamg.  JtA.  pb  42  sq. ;  Tun  Ammer,  LAm  Jmt 
Ul,S90,411sq.) 

All  this,  however,  seems  forced,  and  contradicts  the 
tmu  lo^^tettti  (see  Thtele,  in  Neuei  krit.  Joum.  v.  1 29  sq.). 
The  explanation  of  "  the  preparation  of  the  Passover," 
also,  by  the  Sabbath  of  the  Passover  (comparing  IgnsL 
ad  Phil^.  e.  18),  cannot  well  be  accepted  i  for  Ignatius, 
a  Christian  writer,  dmply  calls  tiie  Saturday  before  East- 
er the  preparation  for  Easter,  which  is  altogether  anal- 
ogous to  the  preparation  of  the  Passover,  in  the  usual 
sense;  nor  indeed  is  the  reference  certain  (Bleek,  Op. 
eii.  p.  1 19).  It  would  seem  that  Greek  readers  would  un- 
derstand this  phrase  (irapamav^  rov  w.)  only  of  the 
preparation  for  the  Passover.  It  would  require  good 
proof  to  lead  even  a  Jew  to  understand  it  as  an  abridged 
way  of  saying  "  the  preparation  for  the  Passover-Sab- 
bath." ^t  suppoae  this  proof  tUscovated,  bow  flontd 
John  ose  this  mode  of  speech,  inldli^ble  to  none  but 
Jews,  In  bis  Gospel? 

(f.)  John  xix,  81.  "  That  Sabbath-day  was  an  high 
day" — ^pipa  fuyaXii,  Any  Sabbath  occurring  in  the 
Passover  week  might  have  been  considered  "a  high 
day,"  as  deriving  an  accession  of  dignity  from  the  fes- 
tivtL  Bat  it  is  assamed  by  those  who  flx  the  supper 
on  the  18tb  that  the  term  was  applied  owing  to  the 
16th  being  "a  double  Sabbath,"  from  the  coincidence 
of  the  day  of  holy  convocation  with  the  weekly  festival. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  identify  the  snpper  with 
the  paschal  meal,  contend  that  the  special  dignity  of 
the  day  resulted  from  its  being  that  on  which  the  ocner 
was  offered,  and  from  which  were  reckoned  the  fifty 
days  to  Pentecost.  One  explanation  of  the  term  aeems 
to  be  as  good  as  the  other. 

(_/.}  The  difficalty  of  supposing  that  our  Lord's  ap- 
prehennon,  trial,  and  crucifixion  took  place  on  the  day 
of  holy  convocation  has  been  strongly  urged,  especially 
by  Greswell  {Dittert.  iii,  156).  If  many  of  the  rab- 
binical maxims  for  the  observance  of  such  days  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  were  then  in  force,  these 
oocnmnces  eertainly  oould  not  haw  taken  (dace.  Bat 
the  autements  which  refer  to  Jewish  usage  in  rqpud 
to  legal  proceedings  on  sacred  days  are  very  inconsist- 
ent with  each  other.  Some  of  them  make  the  difficulty 
equally  great  whether  we  supposs  the  trial  to  have 


taken  place  OD  the  14th  «■  the  16th.  iBothn^Am 
are  exoeptioaa  permitted  which  seem  to  go  far  lo  hk 
the  ease  before  us.   F<w  example,  the  Hiahoa  Mil 
that  a  capital  offender  should  be  examtaed  ia  the  sifki 
or  on  the  day  before  the  Sabbath  or  «  feast-ds*  (to- 
hedrim,  iv,  1).    This  law  is  modified  by  the  ^MSMrf 
the  Geniara  (see  the  notes  of  Coceeius  in  SuiodMist 
iv,  226).   But  if  it  had  been  recognised  in  tu  tkmrn 
meaning  by  the  Jewish  mien,  they  would  km  trt- 
rased  it  in  as  great  a  degree  oo  the  prcoediiv  (i-ft 
tbe  14th)aa  on  tfaed^y  ^bidy  eaavaeacioa  bAn  Oi 
Sabbath.   It  waa  also  fiffUdden  to  adfofaiistsr  Jute 
on  a  high  feast-day,  or  to  cany  ams  (¥om  7«l^r,S). 
But  these  prohibitions  are  expressly  dislingnishtd  tarn  - 
unconditiofial  precepts,  and  are  reekooed  amsBf  ttat 
which  may  be  set  aside  by  ctrcnmtaneee,    Tbc  mm- 
bers  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  fobidden  to  eat  SD7  M 
on  tbe  same  day  after  comlctDmiig  a  criminil  (Uk 
Gem.  Saidudrim,  quoted  by  Ughtfixit  on  Matt.  xiti. 
1).    Yet  we  find  them  intending  to  "eat  tbe  fimvf  , 
(John  xviii,  28)  alter  proooondng  tbe  sentence  (tUX. 
xxvi,  65.  66).    Tbe  application  of  this  pnAOsdM  to 
the  ptnnt  in  hand  will,  however,  hinge  00  tbe  «■*  i> 
which  we  undeiatand  it  not  to  have  been  lawful  te  tk 
Jews  to  pat  any  man  to  death  (John  xvin,  U),  mri 
therefore  to  pronounce  sentence  in  tbe  legal  scan  U 
we  auppoee  that  tbe  Soman  gorenuncnt  had  ast  it' 
prived  them  of  the  power  of  lift  and  death,  il  mi!f  ksn 
been  to  avoid  breaking  tbar  law,  as  axpwmed  in  Stf 
htdrim,  iv,  1,  that  they  wished  to  throw  the  matui « 
Ibe  procurator.  (See  Bisooe,  ILecAfraoarAcilcti^piUI: 
Scshger's  note  in  the  Cr^id  Saeri  on  Joha  xvii,!!: 
LIghtfooC,  £r.  UA,  Matt,  xxvi,  8,  and  John  xvaLtl. 
where  the  evidence  is  given  wbidi  is  in  favor  «f  ik 
Jews  having  resigned  the  right  of  capital  poMkani 
forty  yeara  befwe  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem.)  Itm 
however,  expressly  perroilled  that  the  Sanhcdria  wi^ 
assemble  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  on  feast-dan,  >« 
indeed  in  thenr  usual  chamber,  but  in  a  place  near  thi 
court  of  the  women  (Gemaia,  AwieAw).  And  ikn 
ia  a  remarkable  passage  in  tbe  Hishaa  ia  which  ii  ii 
commanded  that  an  elder  not  SMbniitting  to  the  tsks 
of  tbe  Sanhedrim  should  be  kept  at  Jcfuaaks  tX  at 
of  the  three  great  festiv^  and  then  executed,  ia  »■ 
cordance  with  DeuU  xvii,  12,  18  (Samifdrim,  x.  4'- 
Nothing  is  said  to  lead  ns  to  infer  that  the  ezecaM 
oould  not  take  place  on  one  of  the  days  of  holy  caanv 
cation.    It  is,  however,  hardly  necessary  to  refr*  M 
this,  or  any  similar  autiiority,  in  respect  to  the  cnci- 
fixiosi,  whieh  waa  carried  out  in  wwifauiity  with  Ibr 
sentence  of  the  Bomanpiocurator,  not  diat  of  ttsSm- 
hedrim. 

But  we  have  better  proof  than  either  tbe  Visfeaa  w 
the  Gemara  can  afford  that  the  Jews  did  not  beaisw. 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  domination,  to  oany  sm 
and  to  apprehend  a  prisoner  on  a  snlemn  fiml 
We  find  them  at  Uie  feaat  ofTabemadci^m  tbc'itm 
day  of  the  feast,"  seitding  out  eOcers  to  Uk*  oar  LmI 
and  rebuking  them  for  not  bringing  him  (John  vii.  O- 
46).  St.  Peter  also  was  sesied  during  the  r>ss»rfT 
(Acu  xii,  8,  4).  And,  agnn.  the  reason  alle^  by  the 
rulers  for  not  apprehending  Jeeua  wa%  not  the  umokt 
of  the  festival,  but  the  fsar  of  an  aproar  aasaag  th« 
multitude  which  was  assemUad  (Matt,  xxvi,  &> 

On  the  whole,  then,  notwitbstanAog  tbe  «qM  i 
declaration  of  the  law  aikt  of  the  Hishaa  that  the  dan  ; 
of  holy  convocation  were  to  be  observed  pracistly  at 
.  the  Sabbath,  except  in  the  preparation  of  food,  it  >i 
highly  probable  that  ooiiinderabie  Ivxme  waa  aOoved 
in  re^^  to  them,  as  we  have  already  observed.  It  b 
very  evident  that  tbe  festival  time*  wm  dunctoM 
by  a  free  and  Jutnlant  character  which  <W  not  bcbnc 
in  the  aame  degne,  te  tbe  SabbaO,  and  which  n 
pUnly  not  restricted  to  tbe  di^  that  Ml  between  ik 
davs  of  holy  convocation  (Lev.  xxiii,  40;  Deot.  xn.  • ; 
xiv,  26).    It  should  also  be  observed  that  whUe  th* 

law  of  the  Sab^^e(^Kent>gK'^  <'"^ 
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tmong  the  iBnelites,  such  wu  not  the  caae  with  tbc 
Mw  of  the  fflotivald,  A  greats  freedom  of  action  in 
aaes  of  o^ent  need  would  naturally  follow,  and  it  is 
MC  dUBetilt  to  wppon  that  the  wofoen  who  "reeteri  on 
hB  SaUb»th-iMy  ueoidingf  to  Uw  comnuuidiDeDt'*  hod 
irepuvd  the  apkes  and  linen  for  the  entombment  on 
A»  day  of  holy  oonvocaUon.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
vay  in  which  the  question  might  be  aifected  by  the 
uuch  greater  license  permitted  by  the  school  of  Hillel 
hui  by  the  school  of  Shamioai,  in  all  matter*  uf  this 
find,  it  ie  reoMifcable  that  we  find,  on  the  SabbUh-day 
tself,  not  only  Jos^h  (Mark  xv,  4S),  hat  the  chief 
>rie8ts  and  Pharisees  coming  to  Pilate,  and,  as  it  would 
teem,  eutering  the  pmtorium  (Matt,  xxvii,  62). 

(9.)  Finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  narrative 
>r  John,  so  far  as  the  mere  succession  of  evenu  is  con- 
fined, bears  oonsiateDt  testimony  in  favor  of  the  last 
upper  having  been  eaten  on  the  evening  before  the 
turnover.  That  testioMmy,  however,  does  not  appear 
n  b«  M  lUatioec,  and  w  ine^aUe  vt  a  aaoond  Interpre- 
^atiim,  as  that  of  the  synoptical  Ouapeb  in  bvor  of  the 
neal  having  been  the  paschal  supper  itself,  at  the  legal 
.iin«.(8ee  especially  ftlait.  xzvi,  17;  Mark  xiv,  1,  12; 
lAik«  xxii,  7).  Whether  the  ex{danatioDS  of  the  pa»- 
tagea  in  John,  and  of  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the 
lature  of  the  occurrences  related,  compared  with  the 
mactmenU  of  the  Jewbh  law,  be  conudered  satisfietoiy 
w  not,  due  weight  should  be  given  to  the  antecedent 
MQbability  that  the  meal  was  no  other  than  the  regu- 
ar  Pasaover,  and  that  the  reaaoDableness  4^  the  contrary 
-iew  can  Dot  be  mainiained  widiout  some  artificial  the- 
>ry,  having  no  proper  foundatimi  titber  in  Scripture  or 
uicient  testiDiony  of  any  kind. 

8.  Evidmet  of  Later  ITnt^.  —  There  is  a  strange 
icory  pitserved  in  the  Gemara  {SaHkedrim,  vi,  3)  that 
>ur  Lord,  having  vainly  endearored  during  fahj  days 
a  find  an  advocata,  was  sentenced,  and,  on  the  14th  of 
Sisan,  atoned,  and  afterwards  hanged.  As  we  know 
-hat  the  difficulty  of  the  tioeped  nanrativea  had  been 
>erceived  long  before  this  statement  could  have  been 
vriuen,  and  as  the  two  opposite  opinions  on  the  chief 
lueauon  were  both  current,  the  writer  might  easily 
lave  taken  up  one  or  the  other.  The  sutement  cannot 
>e  regarded  as  worth  anything  in  the  way  of  evidenoe. 
>ther  nbtnnical  authorities  countenance  the  statement 
.hat  Christ  was  executed  on  the  14th  of  the  month  (see 
■list,  Judatdt.  i,  404).  But  this  seems  to  be  a  case  in 
vhich,  for  the  reason  stated  above,  numbera  do  not  add 
M  the  weight  <rf  the  testimony. 

Not  nmdi  naa  can  be  made  in  the  oontnvenr  of  the 
«stinionics  of  the  fathen.  But  fow  of  them  attempted 
a  consider  the  question  critically,  Eusebius  {Hut. 
Kcde*,  v,  23, 24)  has  recorded  the  traditions  which  were 
ji  favor  of  John  having  kept  Easter  on  the  14th  of 
;he  month.  It  has  been  thought  that  thooe  traditions 
■atber  help  the  coaclusioo  that  the  supper  was  on  the 
L4th.  But  the  question  on  which  Eusebius  brings  them 
o  bear  is  simply  whether  the  Christian  festival  sbouM 
>e  obaerved  00  the  14tb,  the  d^r  4  irpofia- 
'ov  'laniaiotf  rpo^yoptvro,  on  whatever  day  of  the 
veek  it  ndght  fall,  or  on  the  Sunday  of  the  reeurreo- 
ioD.  It  seems  that  nothing  whatever  can  be  safely 
nferred  from  them  respecting  the  day  of  the  month  of 
he  supper  or  the  cmciAxion.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
ukI  Origen  appeal  to  the  Gospel  <rf  John  as  deciding  in 
avur  oftbalSth.  Chryaostom  expreasashinwdf  doubt- 
'ully  between  the  two.  St.  AugasUne  was  in  ftvor  of 
.he  14th.  Numerous  patristic  authorities  are  stated 
tfaldonat  On  Matt,  naevi. 

On  this  question  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  see,  in 
ulditioa  to  the  works  cited  above,  Robinson,  Harmoita 
>/  the  Ootpeti,  and  BibtiotAtea  Sacra  for  Aug.  1B4&; 
rholuck.  Oh  JoAm  xm  ;  Stier,  On  John  xii ;  KuinSl,  On 
Matt,  xxvif  Neander,  Life  of  ChrUt,  %  266;  Or^wdl, 
Harm,  of  the  Evang.  and  Dutertatiomt  Wiesder,  CW- 
toLSiptojmtderner  ISeang.;  TSsohendMf,  iS!|ni.  £na^ 
kzlvi  Vi^DimrU^  dmMomMagdmTodm 


Ckritti  {BmtrSge  xur  EvanffeKat-Kritik,  1846) ;  FriscV 
math,  Dimeriatio,  etc  {Thee.  Theol.  PkUolog.) ;  Haren- 
berg,  Demonttratio,  etc  {TUt.  Novua  Tkeol.  PkiL  vol 
ii) ;  Ende,  Deatoiutratio  quod  CAr.  sn  Can.  irravp^ii^ 
atftatm  ptuckulem  aon  comederit  (Lips.  1742) ;  Ellicott, 
Lteturet  an  the  hfft  of  our  Ijord,  p.  820;  Fairbaini, 
HermenaOicai  Mtamal,  ii,  9 ;  Davidsoii,  Jntroductioa  to 
tkeN.  T.  i,  102;  Andrews,  Z^e  i>/'oiir /.on^  p.  43&sq.; 
Lewin,  Faa^  Saeri,  pb  xxxi  sq.;  Ebrard,  Kritik  d. 
eva»g.  dttt*.  p.  615  sq.;  Caspari,  ChreiioL^geegr.  &t. 
frit,  p,  164aq.;  WestcottfiitfrodL  (0  fAe  Giup.  p.  SSSsq.; 
Stud,  tmd  Krit,  1882,  ill,  687;  Isenberg,  Der  Todafoff 
del  fferm  (Hannov.  1868;  maintains  that  Jesus  died 
on  the  14th  of  Nisan  according  to  the  Romaa  reckon- 
iiif!).   See  Lord's  Suitkr. 

TI.  Oriffin  and  In^rt  of  the  Feait  of  Pa»»orer^\, 
yatvralblie  Interpraation.—'EiKh  of  the  three  great  fe»- 
tivals  contained  a  reference  to  the  annual  course  of  nature. 
Two,  at  least,  of  thorn — the  first  and  the  last — abo  com- 
memorated events  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people. 
The  coinddence  of  the  times  of  their  observance  with 
the  most  marked  periods  in  the  process  of  gathering  in 
the  fVuits  of  the  earth  has  not  unnaturally  suggested  the 
notion  that  tbeir  agricultural  Mgnificance  is  the  more 
ancient ;  that,  in  fact,  they  were  originally  harvest  feasts 
observed  by  the  patriarchs,  and  that  their  historical 
meaning  was  superadded  in  later  times  (Ewald). 

Hupfeld  has  devised  an  arrangement  of  the  passages 
in  the  Pentateach  bearing  on  the  Passover  so  as  to 
show,  according  to  this  theory,  their  relative  snriquity. 
The  order  is  as  follows;  (1)  Exod.  xxiii,  14-17;  (2) 
Exod.xxxiv,  18-26;  (S)  £xod.xiii,8-10;  (4)Exod.xu, 
15-20;  (6)Exod.xti,l-14;  (6)£xod.xii,48-fi0;  Numb, 
ix,  10-14, 

It  may  seem  at  first  right  as  if  some  countenance 
were  given  to  the  notion  that  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  was  originally  a  distinct  festival  fiom  the  Pass- 
over, by  such  passages  as  Lev,  xxiii,  &,  6 :  In  the  foui^ 
teeiith  day  of  the  first  month  at  even  is  the  Lord's  Pass- 
over ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month  is  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread  unto  the  Lord :  seven  days  ye 
must  eat  anlearawd  bread"  (see  also  Nninbi.  xxviii,  ii, 
17).  Joscphm^  in  like  manner,  speaks  of  the  feast  of 
unleavened  IweiMl  as ''following  the  Paasovei"  (i4a^.  iii, 
10,  6),  Bat  such  language  may  mean  no  more  than 
the  distinction  between  the  paschal  sapper  and  the 
seven  days  of  unleavened  bread,  which  is  so  obvioudy 
implied  in  the  fact  that  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread 
was  observed  by  the  country  Jem  who  were  at  home, 
though  they  could  not  partake  <tf  the  paschal  lamb 
without  going  to  Jerus^m,  Every  member  of  the 
household  had  to  abstain  from  leavened  bread,  but  some 
only  went  up  to  the  paschal  meal  (see  Maimonides,  De 
Fermentato  et  Azymo,  vi,  1).  It  is  evident  that  the 
common  usage,  in  later  times  at  least,  was  to  em|doy,  as 
equivalent  terms,  thefeatt  of  the  Paatover,  and  thefetttt 
of  unUavened  bread  (Ifatt.  xxvi,  17;  Hark  xiv,  12; 
LoluxxU,!;  Joiephns,ilitt;xiv,S,l;  ITor,  ii,l,  8). 

That  the  feast  of  Passover,  as  such,  was  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the  lerseliUa  from 
Egypt  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  give  credence  to  the 
historical  veracity  of  the  Pentateuch.  Its  insUtution, 
however,  to  commemorate  this  great  historical  fact  has 
been  thought  by  some  by  no  means  to  preclude  the  idea 
that  a  fesUval,  of  somewhat  similar  rito,  was  celebrated 
by  the  Jews  at  this  season,  in  common  with  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  containing  a  reference  to  the  annual 
course  of  nature.  The  following  circumstances  are  ad- 
duced to  sustain  this  view.  When  the  first  appeal  was 
made  to  Pharaoh  to  1^  the  Israelites  go,  it  was  that 
they  might  celebrate  an  approaching  festinl  (Exod.  iii. 
19;  V,  1).  MOTOOTor,  it  is  a  well>known  bet  that  all 
the  Eastern  notioM,  who  were  dapoident  upon  the 
course  id  the  sun,  celebrated  two  priadpal  annual  iisati' 
vals  reforing  to  the  aaaaou :  vii.  the  apring  festival,  at 
the  time  when  the  oim  famtgmafiff^iMi^i^^ga 
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of  Arid,  and  wbeo  tb*  ootn  began  to  ripen;  and  tb« 
uber,  the  autunn  ftatiral,  when  the  bat  fndu  were 
gatbeied  in,  whiefa  te  id«aUeal  with  the  feast  of  Taber- 
naclea  (r'lS^).  We  are  told  that,  ainoe  the  tim«  of 
Ihia  spritig  fesdvd  waa  both  an  oocamon  of  gratitude 
and  anxie^— inanniich  aa  not  only  wm  Uie  bailey 
gathered,  bat  it  dedded  tbe  ftitiliqr  at  the  bancnncM 
of  the  year — the  spring  feetivai  was  celebrated  In  a 
double  manner:  (a)  Aa  a  token  of  gratitude,  the  fresh 
grains  of  barley  were  quickly  ground  into  flour,  braid 
was  made  of  the  dough  at  once,  before  it  had  time  to 
leaven,  and  thus  offered ;  and  (6)  as  an  exprenioo  of 
anxiety,  and  aS  a  dedn  to  conciliate  the  divine  favor, 
an  ex^tory  sacrifice  was  offered  for  the  transgressions 
of  the  past  year.  Indeed  Epipbaniua  dectarea  {A<^. 
Bar.  cap.  xix,  8)  that  the  Egyptians  on  this  occasion 
marked  their  sheep  with  red,  because  of  the  general 
coudagrailon  which  once  raged  at  tbe  time  when  tbe 
«iu  passed  over  into  the  sign  of  Aries,  thereby  to  sym- 
bolize the  fiery  death  of  thosejuiimala  which  were  not 
actually  offered  up;  while  Voa  Bohlen  assures  us  that 
tbe  ancient  Penivians  marked  with  blood  the  doors  of 
the  temples,  royal  residences,  and  private  dwellings,  to 
symbolize  the  triumph  of  the  sun  over  the  winter  {A  Ue» 
IwUm,  i,  140;  also  General  ItUroduction  to  the  Paila- 
teuci,  p.  140;  comp.  Kalisch,  Cowmattary  on  Exodtu,  p. 
184 ;  Ewald,  A  tierthumfr,  p.  890).  Now  it  is  admitted 
that  two  of  the  three  great  Jewish  fesrivala— vis.  Pen- 
teooet  and  Tabeniacle»— refer  to  tbe  annual  course  of  ' 
nature  [see  Festival],  and  that  the  festival  of  New 
Moon,  which  existed  prior  to  the  MomIc  legislation,  was 
introduced  by  tbe  inspired  l^^lator  intn  the  cycle  of 
Jewish  festivals.  See  New  Hoon,  Feast  or  the. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
the  third  festival  was  also  celebrated  in  the  patriarchal 
age  as  a  bariey-harvest  festival,  which  is  indicated  by 
tbe  very  name,  Abib  (3^3K),  of  this  month,  and  that 
God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  cboee  to  re- 
deem Israel  at  the  time  of  this  festival,  and  thus  con- 
nected with  the  cekbratinn  of  the  rmeneration  of  nat- 
ure the  celebration  of  the  Urth  of  the  nation  (Isa.  xliii, 
1, 16-17;  Esek.  xvi,  4;  Hos.  ii,  6),  superadding  there- 
to rites  and  ceremonies  commemorative  of  tbe  histor- 
ical event,  as  well  as  assigning  to  some  already  ex- 
isting ceremonies  a  spiritual  ami  original  significance. 
This  explains  the  fact  why  the  unleavened  bread,  which 
was  undoubtedly  connected  with  aacriflcee  before  the 
institution  <rf  the  Passover,  and  which  was  enjoined  to 
be  eaten  with  the  paschal  sacrifices,  without  giving  to 
it  any  significance  in  tbe  original  ordinance  (Exod.  xii, 
1-20),  was  aJUrwarHt  made  to  symbolise  the  haste  in 
which  tbe  children  of  Israel  had  to  leave  Egypt  (Exod. 
xii,  84;  DeuL  xvi,  8).  That  tbe  unleavened  bread 
could  not  from  the  first  have  been  the  symbol  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  time  for  the  dough  to  leaven 
(Exod.  xii,  88, 84, 89)  ia  evident  from  Exod.  xii,  8, 16, 
when  the  Israelites  were  oommaitded  to  eat  unleavened 
bread  btforv  their  departure,  and  when  there  was  plenty 
of  time  for  tbe  dough  to  leaven.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  this  primeval  festival  has  been  divested  of  many 
old  superstitions,  and  inveeted  with  new  ideas  of  a  most 
exalting  tendency,  in  b«ng  made  to  cnromemorale  the 
exodus  as  well  as  tbe  bariey  harvest,  sets  aside  the  ar- 
guments brought  against  the  possibility  of  its  having 
been  celebrated  at  the  exodus,  inasmuch  as  the  people 
were  quite  prepared  for  the  cdebration,  so  fhr  ■•  ar- 
rangemenu  and  cattle  were  ecmcemed. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  the  above  view  of  Banr,  that  tbe 
Passover  was  an  astronomical  festival  and  tbe  lamb  a 
symbol  of  the  sign  Aries,  and  that  ot  Von  Bohlen,  that 
it  resembled  the  son-feast  <rf  the  Peruvians,  are  well ' 
exposed  by  BKhr  {SjfmM^^  Spenoer  has  endeavored 
in  Ma  usual  manner  to  show  that  many  details  of  the 
festival  were  derived  from  heathen  sources,  though  he 
Mmits  the  originality  of  the  whole.  It  must  be  ad- 
ted  that  the  lelstitm  to  the  natural  year  expressed 


in  the  PssBover  was  leas  marked  than  (hat  in 
cost  or'Tabemaclea,  while  in  biatorieal  iniport  w« 
deepcc  and  more  pointed.  It  aeeM  hacdlif  paawM*  ts 
study  the  history  of  the  Passover  with  eaoidar  and  at- 
tention, as  it  staoda  in  the  Scsiptuiea,  witbont  haof. 
driven  to  the  oooclusioa  that  it  waa,  at  the  veiy  &«. 
essentially  tbe  commeiDormiioo  trf* n  great  biatorieal  fan. 
That  part  of  its  cereoMNiies  which  baa  a  dinct  agri- 
cultural reference— the  offetiBg  of  tbe  over — hoicto  a 
very  Mbordinate  place.  But  as  regsrds  tbe  whole  of 
the  feaata,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine  that  tbe  rius 
which  belonged  to  them  connected  with  tbe  barvea 
wen  of  patriarchal  origin.  Such  rites  were  adapted 
for  tbe  religion  of  an  agricoltaral  people,  not  for  thai 
of  shepherds  like  the  patriarcha.  It  would  oeeiB,  tbtfe- 
fore,  that  we  gain  but  little  by  specula tii^  aa  lb*  an- 
pie  impression  conveyed  in  tbe  Peataiciteb,  that  the 
feasta  were  ordained  1^  Meaea  ia  tbeir  inleyity,  and 
that  they  were  arranged  with  a  riew  to  the  idigSeas 
wants  of  the  people  when  they  were  Id  be  aetlled  io  the 
Land  of  Promise. 

2.  Uutorical  Signjuamr  o/Ou  FatnMa  a*  a  WhtJt. 
— Tbe  deliverance  from  Egypt  was  leganled  aa  Iht 
starting-point  of  the  Hebrew  naiaan.  Tbe  In^ei 
were  then  raised  Ann  tiie  oonditioo  of  *™^«—  wisr 
a  foreign  tyrant  to  that  of  a  five  people  owin|p  aDe- 
Ipanoe  to  no  one  but  Jehovah,  "  Ye  hare  aMB,"  seal 
the  Lord,  "what  I  did  unto  the  Egypt!—,  mA  baw  I 
ban  you  on  eagles'  wings  aud  brought  you  onto  mr- 
self"  (Exod.  xix,  4).  The  prophet  in  a  later  age  apokt 
of  tbe  event  ae  a  emtftow  and  a  rtdtmpfiom  of  the  na- 
tion. God  dedaiea  himadf  to  be  "tbe  eietor  of  Is- 
rael," in  immediate  eonneetioa  with  OTidcst  allMiwa 
to  his  having  brought  theu  mit  of  Egypt;  wmA  m  his 
having  made  "a  way  in  tbe  sea,  and  a  poA  n  lit 
mighty  waters,"  and  bis  having  overtbrown  *'  tbe  rhar- 
iot  and  horse,  tbe  army  and  tbe  power"  (Imm.  xfin,  I, 
16-17).  Tbe  exodus  was  thus  looked  opon  aa  the 
birth  of  the  nation;  tbe  Passover  waa  its  asnaal  binh- 
day  feast.  Nearly  all  the  ritea  of  the  festival,  if  ex- 
ptaiiied  in  tbe  meet  natural  manner,  appcau-  to  point  ts 
this  as  its  primary  meaning.  It  was  the  yearly  me- 
morial of  the  dedication  of  the  people  to  bias  who  imi 
saved  tbor  first-bore  from  the  dm  rover,  ia  order  that 
they  might  be  made  holy  to  himsdC  This  was  the 
lesson  which  they  wm  to  teach  to  their  chUdrea 
throughout  all  generatinna.  When  tbe  yoong  Hclirev 
asked  nis  btber  regarding  tbe  paadial  laarfik "  What  b 
this?"  tbe  answer  prescribed  was^  "By  stn^rtb  of 
hand  the  Lord  brought  us  out  fnm  Egypt,  tnm  the 
house  ofboodage;  and  it  came  to  paas^  wben  Plunek 
would  hartlly  let  us  go,  that  the  Lord  alew  all  the  fint- 
born  in  the  land  of  Eg}-pt,  both  tbe  first-born  of  msa 
and  the  first-born  of  beast ;  therefore  I  snmfice  to  tbe 
Lord  all  that  openetb  the  womb,  being  males;  boi  all 
the  first-bom  of  my  children  I  redeem"  (Exod.  xm,  11 
16).  Hence,  in  the  perioda  of  great  national  reatosatiaa 
in  the  tlmea  of  JoabiMtHeielriah,  Joriab,aiMl  Eaia,tbe 
Passover  was  observed  in  a  special  manner,  to  remind 
tbe  people  of  their  true  positioD,  and  to  nark  tbeir  re- 
newal    the  covenant  which  tbdr  fathers  bad  made. 

8.  tmporto/the  Dftaiit^lJ)  Th«pa$ekal lam*  tM 
of  course  be  r^^arded  as  the  leading  foature  in  tbe  ca- 
emonial  of  tbe  (iBstiraL  Some  Protestant  divinea  dar- 
ing the  last  two  oaitnrie8(Calov,CarpKov),  laying  gnat 
stress  on  the  fact  that  nothing  is  said  ia  tbe  £nr  re- 
specting either  tbe  imposition  of  tbe  handa  ef  tbe  print 
on  the  bead  of  the  lamb,  or  tbe  bestowing  of  any  pos^ 
tion  of  tbe  flesh  on  the  priest,  have  denied  that  h  vis 
a  sacriflce  in  tbe  proper  sense  of  tbe  word.  Tbey  ap- 
pear to  have  been  tempted  to  take  this  view,  in  mdrr 
to  deprive  the  RomaiiisU  of  an  analogic^  argaoMBt 
bearing  on  the  Bomish  doctrine  of  tbe  Lnrd'a  Sa^tfcc 
They  affirmed  thtt  the  lamb  was  a  9acrammfmm,nM  aas- 
er^inum.  But  most  th«r  contemporaries  (Qadwvsth, 
Bocbart,  Vitringa),  and  neariy  all  modem  critic^  hare 
held  that  it  wai|)^J^|fjtiiMn«)WISq*  aacriflc«.  Tbr 
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diitf  ekmetctiidcfl  of  a  Btcriflce  are  all  distinctly  as- 
tribed  u>  it.  It  was  offered  in  the  holy  place  (DeuL 
in,S,S);  the  Uood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and  the 
&t  «■  bamed  (2  Chron.  xxx,  16 ;  xxxv,  11).  Philo 
tai  Jctephns  aHnmonly  call  it  ivfut  or  &vaia.  'I'he 
InpHge  of  Exod.  xii,  87 ;  niii,  18 ;  NBinb,  ix,  7 ; 
bear,  xri,  2, 5,  together  with  1  Cw.  v,7,«ould  aeera  to 
dendc  tbe  qnestion  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

Ai  tb«  original  inadtation  of  the  Passover  in  Egypt 
pKoded  the  efltablisbment  of  tbe  priesthood  and  the 
Relation  of  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  it  necessarily 
M  short  in  several  particulars  of  the  observance  of  tbe 
kxivd  according  to  tbe  fully  developed  ceremonial  law 
(K«  U,  1).  Tbe  bead  of  tbe  family  slew  tbe  lamb  in 
Ui  own  bon^  Dot  in  tbe  htAy  place ;  tbe  blood  was 
tprinUsd  aa  tbe  doorway,  not  on  the  altar.  But  when 
tiw  Isw  was  perfected,  certain  particulars  were  altered 
m  order  to  asstmilate  the  Passover  to  the  accustomed 
order  of  religious  service.  It  has  been  conjectored  that 
tbe  impontion  of  tbe  hands  of  the  priest  was  one  of 
iheK  particulars,  though  it  is  not  recorded  (Kurtz). 
Bnt  iriwtber  tbis  WM  the  case  or  not,  the  other  cbangea 
whidi  bare  been  stated  seem  to  be  abundantly  tufB- 
etet  for  the  argument.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
tbe  paschal  lamb  was  regarded  aa  the  great  annual 
peaee-oirering  of  the  family,  a  thank-offering  for  tbe 
eiutence  and  pteservaUon  of  the  nation  (Exod.  xiii, 
14~lfi),  the  ty^eal  sacriAce  of  (he  elected  and  reoon- 
dM  diiUnn  of  the  promise.  It  was  peculiarly  the 
LonTs  own  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxiil,  18;  xxxiv,  2&).  It 
wn  oNTe  ancient  than  the  written  law,  and  called  to 
miiKl  that  covenant  on  which  the  law  was  based.  It 
reuined  in  a  special  manner  tbe  expression  of  the  sa- 
mdness  of  tbe  whole  people,  and  of  the  divine  mission 
of  the  bead  of  every  family,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  old  patriarchal  priesthood.  No  part  of  the  victim 
nt  given  to  tbe  priest  as  in  other  peace-offerings^  be- 
nase  th«  fittbcr  was  the  jwieat  himsdt  Tbe  eustom, 
handed  on  from  age  to  age,  thus  guarded  ftom  super- 
■titioQ  tbe  idea  of  a  piietthood  placed  in  the  members 
■  sin^  tribe,  while  it  ri^bly  set  forth  the  promise 
vhieh  was  connected  with  the  deliveranoe  of  the  peo- 
ile  from  Egypt, "  Ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of 
irints  and  a  holy  nation"  (Exod.  xix,  6).  In  this  way 
t  bceuM  a  testimony  in  ibvor  vt  domeatie  worship. 
a  the  htatorieal  het  that  the  Uood  in  later  timea 
prinkled  on  the  altar  had  at  tttst  bad  its  divinely  ap- 
■ointed  place  on  tht  lintels  and  door-po^ts,  it  was  de- 
isred  that  tbe  nadonal  altar  itself  represented  the  sanc- 
ity  which  bdonged  to  the  house  of  every  Israelite,  not 
bat  only  which  belonged  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  As 
egaida  the  dmr  place  of  sprinkling  in  the  first  Pass- 
ver,  on  tbe  reason  which  there  has  been  some  spec- 
latUm,  Bfthr  leaaonably  suppoaea  that  the  Knteb  and 
ootwpoais  wen  sdeeted  as  Uw  parts  of  the  boose  man 
bviooa  to  p«ssen-by,  and  to  which  ioscripttons  of  dif- 
mot  kinds  were  often  attached  {comp.  Dent,  vi,  9). 
A  qnestioii,  periiaps  not  a  wise  one,  has  been  raised 
■garding  tbe  purpose  of  tbe  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on 
K  linlela  and  door-posts.  Some  have  considered  that 
waa  nennt  aa  a  maA  lo  guide  Ibe  destroying  ingeL 
there  (especially  Bochart  and  Bfthr)  suppose  that  it 
88  mer^y  ■  ngn  to  oonflrm  tbe  faith  of  the  Israelites 
I  their  safety  tatd  deliveranoe.  Surely  neither  of  these 
lews  can  stand  alune.  The  sprinkling  must  have  been 
I  act  of  faith  and  obedience  which  <Tod  accepted  with 
vor,  **  Through  fiuth  (we  are  uM)  Moses  kept  the 
MKinji  and  the  aprinkSng  of  tdood,  lest  he  that  de- 
rored  the  flnt-bom  abouM  tooeh  them"  (Heb,  xi,  28). 
'hatever  else  it  may  have  been,  it  was  ceruinly  an 
lential  part  of  a  sacrament,  of  an  "  ef^tual  sign  of 
ace  and  of  God's  good-will,"  expressing  the  mutual 
lation  into  which  the  covenant  had  brought  the  Cre- 
or  and  the  creature.  That  it  also  denoted  the  ptiri- 
atioa  of  tbe  children  of  Israel  from  the  abominations 
the  Egyptians,  and  so  had  tbe  accoetonwd  signifi- 
noe  of  tlM  aprinkUng  of  bload  onder  the  fanr  (Ueh^ 


ix,  22),  Is  evidently  in  entire  consistency  with  this 
view. 

No  satisfectory  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  com- 
mand to  choose  the  lamb  four  days  before  the  paschal 
supper.  Karti  (following  Hofmaun)  fandes  that  the 
four  days  rignified  the  fonr  eeatnriee  of  Egyptira  bond- 
age. As  hi  later  tiroes  the  mle  appears  not  to  bare 
been  observed,  tbe  reason  of  it  was  probably  of  a  tem- 
porary nature. 

That  the  lamb  waa  to  be  roasted  and  not  boiled  has 
been  supposed  lo  commemorate  the  haste  of  the  depart- 
ure of  the  laraelites  (so  Klhr  and  most  of  the  Jewish 
authorities).  Spencer  observes  on  the  other  hand  that, 
as  they  had  tbdr  eooktng-ressels  with  them,  one  mode 
would  bars  been  as  expeditious  aa  tbe  other.  Some 
think  that,  like  the  dress  and  the  posture  in  which  the 
first  Psasover  was  to  be  eaten,  it  was  intended  to  re- 
mind the  people  that  they  were  now  no  Iwiger  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  settled  down  in  a  borne,  but  as  a 
host  upon  Ibe  march,  roasting  being  tbe  proper  military 
mode  of  dresnng  meaL  Kurtz  conjee  lares  that  the 
lamb  was  to  be  roasted  with  fire,  the  purifying  element, 
because  the  meat  was  thus  left  pnie,  without  the  mixt- 
ure even  of  the  water,  which  would  have  entered  into 
it  in  boiling.  The  meat  in  its  purity  would  thus  cur- 
respond  in  Ngnificatton  with  the  unleavened  bread. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  reason  of  the  com- 
mand, "  not  a  bone  of  him  shall  be  broken."  The  lamb 
was  to  be  a  symbol  of  unity;  the  unity  of  the  family, 
the  unity  of  the  nation,  the  unity  of  God  with  bis  peo- 
ple whom  he  had  taken  into  covenant  with  himself. 
While  the  flesh  was  divided  into  portions,  so  that  each 
member  of  the  family  could  partake,  tbe  skeleton  was 
left  one  and  entire  to  remind  them  ot  the  bonds  which 
united  them.  Thus  the  words  of  the  law  are  applied 
to  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  type  of  that  still  high- 
er unity  of  which  he  was  himself  to  be  the  author  and 
centra  (John  xix,  86). 

Tbe  same  rignlficance  may  evidently  be  attached  to 
the  prohibition  that  no  part  of  the  meat  should  be  kept 
for  another  meal,  or  carried  to  another  bouse.  The 
paschal  meal  in  each  house  was  to  be  one,  whole  and 
entire. 

(2.)  The  tenlemmed  hrtad  ranks  next  in  imporUnee 
to  the  paschal  lamb.  The  notion  has  been  rerr  gen- 
erally held,  or  taken  for  granted,  both  1^  Christian  and 
Jewish  writen  of  all  ages,  that  it  was  intended  to  re- 
mind the  Israelites  of  the  unleavened  cakes  which  they 
were  obliged  to  eat  in  their  hasty  flight  (Exod.  xii,  M, 
89).  But  there  is  not  the  least  intimation  to  this  ef- 
fect in  the  sacred  narrative.  On  the  contrary,  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  Hoses  and  Aaron  that  unleavened 
bread  should  be  eaten  with  ihe  lamb  before  the  circum- 
stance occurred  npon  which  this  explanation  is  based 
(comp.  Exod.  xii,  8  with  xii,  89). 

It  bos  been  conddered  by  some  (Ewald,  Winer,  and 
the  modem  Jewa)  that  tbe  unleavened  bread  and  the 
bitter  herbs  alike  owe  thur  meaning  to  their  being  re- 
garded as  unpabUaUe  food.  Tbe  expressioa  "  bread  of 
affliction,"  ^^3!  snb  (Dent,  xvt,  8),  is  regarded  as  equiv- 
alent to  .^ufH^mtif,  and  on  this  ground  Ewald  as- 
cribes something  the  character  of  a  fast  to  the  Pass- 
over. But  this  seems  to  be  wholly  inconnstent  with 
the  pervading  joyous  nature  of  the  feBti\-al.  The  brtad 
of  affliction  may  mean  bread  which,  in  present  gbidness, 
commemorated,  either  In  itself,  or  in  common  with  Ihe 
other  elements  of  the  feast,  the  past  affliction  of  the 
people  (Btlhr,  Kartz,  Hofmann).  It  should  not  be  fbr- 
gotten  that  unleavened  bread  was  not  peculiar  lo  the 
Passover.  The  ordinary  "meat-offering"  was  un- 
leavened (Lev.  ii,  4, 5 ;  vii,  12 ;  x,  12,  etc),  and  so  was 
the  shewbread  (Lev.  xxiv,  6-9).  The  use  of  unleaven- 
ed bread  in  the  consecration  of  the  priests  (£xod.xxix, 
28),  and  in  the  offering  of  the  Nozarite  (Numb,  vi,  19), 
is  intmsttng  in  relation  to  the  Pasaomr^jMiiif^ap- 
parently  connected  with  tlQtgtbH»bmKdM*(I^^Mn^ 
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On  the  whole,  we  «e  w«nint«l  in  conduding  that  un- 
leavened brei^  had  a  peculiar  sacriticia]  characur,  ac- 
coriUog  to  the  law,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
a  particular  kind  or  food  should  have  been  offered  to 
the  Lord  because  it  was  iaBi|Hd  or  unpalatable.  Uup- 
fdd  imaginea  ttmt  bread  without  leaven,  being  the  »im- 
pleat  mult  of  cooked  grain,  ctaanicteriied  the  old  ax- 
ricultural  festival  which  existed  before  the  sacrifice  of 
the  lamb  was  instituted. 

It  seems  mon  reasonable  to  accept  Paul's  reference 
to  the  subject  (1  Cor.  v,  6-tf)  as  furoishiug  the  true 
meaning  of  the  symbol.  FermcnUtion  is  decumpDM- 
tion,  a  dissolution  uf  unity.  This  muat  be  tgaon  obvions 
to  ordinary  eyes  where  the  leavan  in  oommon  use  is  « 
|Meoe  of  siiur  dough,  instead  of  the  expedients  at  present 
employed  in  this  country  to  make  bread  light.  The 
pure  dry  biscuit,  as  distinguished  from  bread  thus  leav- 
ened, would  be  an  apt  emblem  of  unchanged  duration, 
and,  in  its  freedom  from  foreign  mixture,  of  purity  also. 
The  root  y:S^  signifies  "  to  make  dry."  Kurtz  thinks 
that  drgaesi  rather  than  twtffnest  is  the  idea  in  niSB. 
But  tMef  in  this  connection  has  the  sense  ofvncorrupl- 
ed,  or  iuxrruptible,  and  hence  is  ea^y  connected  with 
drvnem.  Perhaps  our  authorized  veruon  has  lost  some- 
thing in  expressiveness  by  substituting  the  term  "  un- 
leavened bread"  for  the  "sweet  bread"  of  the  older  rer- 
dons,  which  sUU  holds  its  place  in  1  EmL  i,  1%  If  this 
was  the  accepted  meaning  among  the  Jews, "the  un- 
leavened bread  of  MDoerity  aad  truth"  must  have  been 
a  clear  and  familiar  expression  to  Paul's  Jewish  readers. 
Klbr  conceives  that  as  the  blood  of  the  lamb  figured  the 
act  of  purifying,  the  getting  rid  of  the  comiptioiis  of 
Egypt,  the  unleavened  bread  dgnifled  the  abiding  state 
of  consecrated  holineaai 

(8.)  The  bitUr  kfrbi  are  generally  understood  by  the 
Jewish  writers  (Mumonldes  in  Paack.  vUi,  4)  to  dguify 
the  bitter  sufferings  which  the  laiaelitee  had  endured 
(Exod.  i,  14).  But  it  baa  been  remarked  by  Aben-Ezra 
that  these  herbs  are  a  good  and  wholesome  Kcompanl- 
ment  for  meat,  and  are  now,  and  appear  to  have  been  in 
ancient  times,  commonly  so  eaten. 

(4^)  The  offering  of  the  omer,  though  it  is  obrioasly 
that  part  of  the  festival  which  is  immedialely  connected 
with  the  course  of  the  seasons,  bore  a  disdnct  analogy 
to  its  historical  significance.  It  may  have  denoted  a 
deliverance  from  winter,  as  the  lamb  rignified  deliver- 
ance from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  which  might  well  be 
considered  as  a  winter  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
This  application  of  the  rite  perhaps  derives  some  sup- 
port from  the  form  in  which  the  ordinary  first-fruit 
offering  was  presented  ia  the  Temple.  See  Fibbt^ 
VBDrrs.  The  call  ofJacob<"a  Syrian  ready  to  perish"), 
and  the  deliverance  of  his  children  from  Egypt,  with 
their  settlement  in  the  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey,  were  then  related  (E>eut,  xxvi,  5-10).  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  according  to  Pemchim,  an  expo- 
sition of  tliis  passage  was  an  important  part  oftbe  reply 
which  the  father  gave  to  his  son's  inquiiy  during  the 
paschal  supper.  The  account  of  the  proces^n  in  offer- 
ing the  flrst-fruits  in  the  Mishna  {BUcurim),  with  the 
probable  reference  to  the  subject  in  Isil  xxx,  29,  can 
hardly  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Passover.  The 
connection  appears  ti>  have  been  su^ested  by  the  tra- 
dition mentioned  by  Aben-Ezra  that  the  army  of  Sen- 
nacherib was  smittoi  on  the  night  of  the  Paaaover. 
Regarding  this  tradition,  Vitringa  says,  "Non  recipio, 
uec  spono"  (/» Itaiam  xxx,  29). 

Again,  the  coasecraiion  of  the  flrst-fhiits,  the  first- 
born of  the  soil,  is  an  easy  type  of  the  consecration  of 
the  first-bum  of  the  Israelites.  This  seems  tn  be  coun- 
tenanced by  Exod.  xiii,  *2-4,  where  the  sancttficatioii  of 
the  first-bom,  and  the  unleavened  bread  which  figured 
it,  seem  to  be  emphatically  connected  with  the  time  of 
year,  Abib,(AeiwHtfAn/';9reaiftm(seetiesenius,  Tknamr. 
In  the  Sept.  it  is  called  rmv  vimv,  sc.  Kapwiv).  If 
Jtritan  is  a  Shemitie  word,  Gesenlus  thinkt  that  it  iwtaiwi 


the  month  of  Jtotoert.  in  agreement  with  a  paaeap  is 
HacariuB  {Mom,  xvit),  in  which  it  is  called  ^htv  nr* 
avdiv.  But  he  seems  inclined  to  favor  an  ez|daB>t»ia 
of  the  word  suggested  by  a  Zend  not,  aeoordiog  u 
wbicb  it  would  signify  the  month  of  Nao^ymr'e  das- 

4.  Typical  ImpoH  of  the  Fe^ioal^Vio  other  shsdov 
of  good  things  to  oome  contained  in  the  law  en  fit 
with  the  festival  of  the  Passover  in  express) vomm  and 
completeness.  Hence  we  ate  so  ofuu  reminded  of  it 
more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the  ritual  and  langnagecf 
Church.  Itsoutline,'con«deredinnfieniioeiotltt|9tai 
deliverance  of  the  bra^tea  which  it  commeasocattA  w-i 
many  of  its  minute  delaila,  have  been  apfiraprisieil  m 
current  expressions  of  the  truths  whid  God  hsf  r- 
vealed  to  us  in  the  fulness  of  Uotea  in  aanding  bii  Sui 
upon  earth. 

It  is  not  suTiHising  that  ecdeaiastical  writcn  iiwidd 
have  pushed  the  cmnparison  too  far,  and  exerciaed  thdr 
fancy  in  the  applicatioD  of  trifling  or  accidental  psitH?- 
ulars  eillier  to  the  Acta  of  our  Liml^  Ufe  or  to  tntla 
oonseeted  with  it.  The  crossed  B|Hta  en  wbidi  Jacn 
Martyr  laid  stress  are  noticed  above.  The  sul^ect  is  ex- 
panded by  Titringa  (£>&*erf  a/.  ^Socti,  10).  TbetisKor 
the  itew  moon,  at  which  the  festival  was  held,  has  bees 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  brightness  uf  the  sfipearit^  «f 
the  Hesnah ;  the  lengthening  of  the  days  at  that  sesns 
of  the  year  as  figuring  the  ever-iDcreasing  hgtat  aai 
warmth  oftbe  K^eeaoei's  kingdom ;  the  advaBoed  Im 
of  the  day  at  which  the  supper  was  eaten,  as  a  represa- 
tadon  trf"  the  fulness  of  times;  the  roasting  of  the  ki^ 
as  the  effect  of  God's  wrath  against  sin;  the  thonMgb 
cooking  of  the  lamb,  as  a  lesson  that  Christian  dDCiriv 
should  be  well  arranged  and  digested;  the  prahibitin 
that  any  part  of  the  flesh  should  remain  till  the  man- 
ing,  as  a  foreshowing  of  the  haste  in  wbkA  the  t»4]'<' 
Christ  was  removed  fhtm  the  emss;  the  Bofcraeaicd 
bread,  as  the  emblem  of  an  hanUe  sfHrit,  whole  fmmt- 
ed  bread  was  the  figure  of  a  heart  puffed  up  with  pride  j 
and  vanity  (see  Suicer,  aub  wattx")'  "f"^  | 

Justin  Hanyr  and  Lactantius  take  up  the  diarge  agaiaa  , 
the  Jews  of  corrupting  the  O.  T.,  with  a  view  to  depriTt  I 
the  Passover  of  its  eleamees  m  a  witness  for  ChiM- 
They  specifloslly  allege  that  the  fellswing  pamagc  \»  \ 
been  omitted  in  the  cn|Hes  of  the  book  of  Eaa:  "Ei  I 
dixit  Esdnu  ad  populum :  Hoc  pasdia  salvator  noatr  I 
est,  et  refnginm  noetmut.  O^tate  ct  aaoeiKlat  in  m  | 
veatmm,  quoniam  habemos  humiliare  earn  in  agm;  »  ' 
post  luec  sperabimuB  in  enm,  ne  rtescraiur  hie  locus  ii  '■ 
ntemum  tempus"  (Just.  Hart.  Dtrdog.  enm  Tryf, ;  Lao. ; 
Iiut-  iv,  18).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  wm*  ! 
may  have  l>een  inserted  between  vers.  90  and  SI  ia  Ess 
vi.  But  they  have  been  all  but  amTcoaByicgatdedv 
spurioua. 

But,  keeinng  nitbia  the  limits  of  sober  intetpntstica  ; 
tndicued  by  Scripture  itsdf,  the  apfdicatiaa  is  aingidsdv  ; 
full  and  edifying.    The  deliverance  of  Israrl  aooonlin$  i 
to  the  flesh  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  was  ahravi  ■> 
regarded  and  described  by  the  propbett  as  to  render  it  >  : 
most  apt  type  of  the  deliverance  of  Ae  ipiritMl  btad 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  into  the  glorioBi  Khetty  with  | 
which  Christ  has  made  us  free.    The  bk>od  of  the  M  j 
paschal  lambs  sprinkled  on  the  doorway*  of  tbe  hsow  ; 
bas  ever  been  rented  as  the  beat  de^wd  fiaeahaiisw  : 
ing  of  that  blood  which  bas  redeemed,  ssved,  and  asoc- 
tified  OB  (Heb.  xi,  38).   The  lamb  UseM;  mcMoei  br 
the  wwshipper  wtthoMk  the  inlarveatioa  of  m  pritativd  : 
its  flesh  h^ng  eaten  without  reserve  aa  a  meal,  exMin 
the  most  perfect  of  peace-oOeringa,  the  tbaeai  t;^  nf 
the  atoning  Saeriflce  who  died  for  ns  and  has  made  mt 
peace  with  God  (Isa.liii,  7;  John  i,S9;  «cMapt.theex}tfK- 
Hon  "my  sacrifice," Exod.  xxxiv,36,also  Bxed.xii.2r; 
Acts  viii,  82;  1  Cor.  v,  7;  1  Pet.  i,  18, 19).    Tbe  cere- 
monial law,  and  the  functions  of  tbe  priest  ■■  bttf 
times,  were  indeed  recognised  in  tbe  saenScial  rite 
the  Pamover;  bnt  the  prenooa  exiMeaee  «( the  tin 
showed  that  they  were  not  easa>tial  far  the  ftammal  ly- 
|inaohortbemyihipp^@t0^L^xi,6;  1 
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9).  The  onleftTeiied  bread  is  recognised  m  the  figure 
k  the  aUte  of  suctiflcation  which  is  the  tnie  element 
if  the  believer  in  Christ  (1  Cor.  t,  8).  The  haste  with 
vhioh  the  meal  was  eaten,  and  the  ^rt-up  loiox,  the 
ufTs  and  the  sandals,  are  fit  enibleina  of  the  life  of  the 
christian  pilgrim,  ever  hasrening  away  tnm  the  world 
o wards  his  heavenly  destination  (Luke  xii,  86;  1  Pet. 
,  18;  u,  1 1 ;  £ph.  t,  15;  Heb.  xi,  IS). 

Ii  baa  been  well  observed  by  Kuru  (on  Exod,  xii,  88), 
hat  at  the  very  cilsis  when  the  distinctioQ  between 
maA  and  the  naUons  of  the  world  was  nsoat  deariy 
mugbt  out  (Exod.  xi,  7),  a  "  mixed  mulUtnde"  went 
Mit  from  Egypt  with  them  (Exod.  xii,  88),  and  that 
ifoviuoo  was  tben  made  for  aU  who  were  willing  U> 
loin  the  chosen  seed  and  participate  with  them  in  their 
fnritual  advantages  (Exod,  xii,  44).  Thus,  at  the  very 
cwtinK-poiot  or  natioiul  separatioo.  was  foreshadowed 
be  oalUi^  iotrf  the  Gentiles  to  that  covenant  io  which 
ill  nationB  of  the  earth  were  to  be  bicaaed. 

The  <rffering  of  the  oraer,  in  its  higher  rignification 
a  a  symbol  of  the  fintt-bom,  has  already  be«i  noticed, 
ihit  its  meaning  found  full  expression  only  in  that  Firat- 
>om  of  all  creation,  who,  having  died  and  risen  again, 
>eGame  the  first-fruiu  of  them  that  slept"  (1  Cor.  xv, 
!0).  As  the  first  of  the  firat-fruits,  no  other  offering  of 
he  sort  seems  so  likely  as  the  omer  to  have  immediate- 
y  suggested  the  eqtresnons  used  in  Bom.  vili,  23 ;  xi, 
16;  James  i,  18;  Rev.  xiv,  4. 

The  crowning  application  of  the  paschal  rites  to  the 
ruths  of  which  tbey  were  the  fibadowy  promises  ap- 
lears  to  be  that  which  is  aflbrded  by  the  foct  that  our 
liord's  death  occurred  during  the  festival.  According 
o  the  divine  purpose,  the  uue  Lamb  of  God  was  slain 
a  nearly  the  same  time  as  "the  Lwd'a  Flssover,"  in 
ibedienco  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  does  not  seon 
Medful  that,  u  order  to  give  point  to  this  coincidence, 
ve  should  (as  so  ok  have  duie)  draw  from  it  an  a  priori 
ngument  in  &vor  of  our  Lord's  crucifixioa  having 
akea  place  on  the  14th  of  Nisau.  It  is  enough  to  know 
Jiat  our  own  Holy  Week  and  Easter  sland  as  the  anni- 
maarjr  ctf  the  same  great  facts  as  were  fore^iown  in 
:hoee  events  of  which  the  yearly  Passover  was  ft  cotn- 
nemontion. 

As  compared  with  the  other  festivals,  the  Passover 
iras  remarkably  distinguished  by  a  Niigle  victim  essen- 
ially  its  own,  sacrificed  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
|Ttae  only  parallel  case  to  this,  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
Miblic  religious  observances  of  the  law,  seems  to  be  that 
>f  the  scapQCoat  of  the  day  of  atonement.)  In  this  re- 
flect, as  wdl  as  in  the  place  it  held  in  the  ocdesiastical 
rear,  it  had  a  fiwinal  dignity  and  dtaracter  of  its  own. 
It  waa  the  representative  festival  of  the  year,  and  in 
bis  unique  position  it  stood  in  a  certain  relation  to 
urcumcision  as  the  second  sacrament  of  the  Hebrew 
^urch  (Exod.  xii,  44).  We  may  see  this  in  what  oc- 
nrred  at  Gilgal,  when  Joshua,  in  renewing  the  divine 
Mvenant,  cetebiatcdthe  Pasaover  immediately  alter  the 
^iicumdmon  of  the  people.  But  the  nature  of  the  rela^ 
ion  in  which  these  two  rites  stood  to  each  other  did 
lot  become  fully  developed  until  its  types  were  fulfilled, 
ind  the  Lord's  Supper  took  its  place  as  the  sacramental 
east  of  the  elect  people  of  (iod.  (It  is  worthy  of  remark 
hat  the  modem  Jews  distinguish  these  two  rites  above 
dl  others,  as  being  immediately  connected  with  the 
Xiand  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to  their  fathera. 
I'buQgh  they  refer  to  the  coming  vS  Qjjab  in  their  or- 
Unaiy  grace  at  meals,  it  is  only  on  tbeae  oocaaions  that 
their  expectation  of  the  harbinger  of  the  Messiah  is  ex- 
•reesed  by  formal  observances.  When  a  child  is  cir- 
■umcised,  an  empty  chair  is  placed  at  band  for  tbe 
nruphet  to  occupy.  At  the  paschal  meal  a  cup  of  wine 
iS  poured  out  for  him ;  and  at  an  appointed  moment  the 
loorof  the  room  is  solemnly  set  open  for  him  to  ent«r.) 
BupfeU  well  tAeervCa:  **£o  polcherrima  mysteriorum 
atMiomm  exempla:  drcumcisio  qutdem  b^tismatis, 
Kdlicet  sigDum  gratia  diviwe  et  fcederis  cum  Deo 
pacti,  quo  ad  saoctitatem  populi  aacri  vocamur;  Paa- 


chalia  vera  agnns  et  ritus,  coi^nuats  quippe  gratiie 
divine  et  servati  fbedaris  cam  Deo  signum  et  pignua, 
quo  sacra  et  cum  Deo  et  cum  ceteris  populi  sacri  mem- 
bris  oommunio  usque  renovatur  et  alitur,  caam  Christi 
sacne  typus  aptissimus !" 

VII.  /^eru/aiv.— The  Mishna,  Pttaekim  (with  the 
notes  by  Sureobuuus),  Ckagiga,  and  Moed  Katon;  and 
the  Talmud  or  tiemara  on  these  Tractates;  Maimoni- 
des,  lad  Ha-Chesaka,  BUtAoth  Ckamet  V-Maxa ;  BU- 
ekolk  Korian  Prtack^  and  BUchotk  Chagiga;  Light- 
foot,  The  TVstpfe  Service,  cap.  xu-xiv,  p,  961, 961,  voL  i, 
foL  ed.;  Hu(^ld,  De  Fert.  Hebr.;  Boclwrt,  Be  Agao 
Paacbafi  (voL  i  of  the  Hierozotam);  Ugolini,  Rtfibut 
in  Cofn.  Dom,  ex  Patch.  Uluttr.  (vol.  xvii  of  the  Tke- 
taurut) ;  Maimonides,  De  Fermenlaio  et  A  zj/mo ;  Rosen- 
mtlUer,  Schalia  in  Exod,  xii,  etc ;  Otho,  I^.  Rab.  a.  v. 
Paacha;  Cupzov,  App.  CriL ;  Vitringa,  Obt.  Sac.  lib.  ii, 
8, 10 ;  Hebnd,  A  tUiq.  iv,  8 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg.  Bebr.  ii,  4 ; 
Kurtz,  Biit.  of  the  Old  Covenant,  it,  288  sq.  (Claric's  ed.) ; 
Hottinger,  lie  Ritu  dimittendi  Reum  ut  /Vtf.  Pa»ck„ 
(The».Noc.Theologico-PhiIolog.vo\.  ii) :  Buxtorf.fiyRq^. 
Jud,  xviii ;  Cudwortb,  True  Sotim  of  the  Lord't  Sup- 
per; Meyer,  De  tempp.  tacrit  Hthraorum,  p.  278  sq.; 
Btthr,  Symbolik  dee  MotaiecheK  Cvltut,  ii,  618  sq.,  627 
sq. ;  SaalctchtltE,  Dot  Mott^tehe  Redd  (Berlin,  1868),  p. 
406  sq.;  Y.Mi\A,DieAllertM^dfVMttI»raHiQGKr- 
tiugen,  1864),  p.  890  sq.;  KaUscb,  Biitorwal  and  Cri^ 
icalCoinmei>laryoii.Kxodia,p,l78,tt^i  Keil, /foiKniici 
der  biblitehen  ArehaoIogie,p.!dSO  sq.;  Knobel,  Die  Ba- 
cker Exodue  vnd  Levitiau,  p.  91  sq.,  632  sq. ;  The  Jev- 
iih  Ritual,  entitled  DeretA  Ua-Chajim  (Vienna,  1659), 
p.  288  sq. ;  Landshntb,  Bagada,  Vortrag  JUr  die  btiden 
PeetaehfAmde,  which  contains  a  masterly  dissertation 
on  the  respective  agea  of  the  dilfennt  portions  consti- 
tuting tbe  Passover  anviee,  written  in  Helnew  by  the 
editor,  and  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  bibliography  of 
the  Passover  serrice,  written  in  German  by  the  erudite 
Steioachneider;  also  the  mon<^apbs  cited  by  V<rfb^ 
ding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  50,  S2, 69, 60, 62, 121,  and 
by  Hase,  I.,ebeH  Jem,  p.  188, 174.    See  Eastkb, 

PastOphttri,  a  title  among  the  ancient  Greeks  for 
those  of  their  priests  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  the 
Patios  (q.  v.)  in  the  sacred  rites  of  heathen  antiquity. 
The  priests  of  Isis  and  Osiris  among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, who  were  so  denominated,  wcrtt  arranged  in  in- 
corporated colleges,  which  again  were  divided  into  lesser 
companies,  each  consisting  of  ten  I^tophori,  headed  by 
an  officer,  who  waa  appointed  every  five  years,  to  pre- 
side over  them.  Along  with  the  Egyptian  worship,  the 
Pastophori  were  long  after  found  in  Greece.  The  duty 
of  this  class  of  priests  was  to  carry  in  their  religious 
procesMons  the  pastoa,  or  sacred  ahawl,  often  employed 
in  covering  and  oonoeaUiig  from  public  view  the  ady- 
tum or  shrine  containing  ^e  god.  It  was  customary 
for  the  Pastophori  to  chant  sacred  music  in  tbe  tem- 
ple, and  to  draw  aside  the  pastoa  that  the  people  might 
behold  and  adore  their  deity.  Generally  speaking,  this 
order  of  priests  had  the  custody  of  the  temple  and  all 
its  sacred  appurtenances.  The  Pastophori  were  looked 
upon  by  the  Egyptians  as  eminently  skilled  in  the  med- 
ical art. 

Putophoila  has  been  applied  in  eccleaiaaticat  lan- 
guage, to  different  pnrpoeea:  (1)  It  dedgnaies  that 
which  was  borne  on  a  sluine.  (2)  A  small  cbapd  {pat- 
tarn),  tbe  sacristy  of  the  Greek  chapel  (fknm  wamu,  in 
the  aense  of  an  embroidery  which  was  wrought  upon 
the  curtain  that  hung  before  it).  It  comprehended 
the  StaKOvtKov  and  me^ofvXumoi',  (8)  Tbe  watcher's 
chamber.  The  ancient  (i.  e.  classical)  Greeks  used  the 
term  to  denote  the  residence  within  an  Egyptian  tem- 
ple appropriated  to  the  Pattophori  (q.  v.).  The  same 
word  occurs  in  the  Septnapnc  tmuiatim  of  the  Old 
Tesument,  wh«re  in  Eaek.  xl,  17  it  la  used  for  the 
chambers  in  tbe  outward  court  of  the  Temple.  Jerome, 
in  commenting  upon  tbe  passage, saysthat  in  tbe trans- 
latiuos  of  AquiU  and  Symi|^^|^ 
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pl^taeiam  and  Exedm,  and  rignUIed  «b«nben  of  th« 
tfeaniy,  and  baUutioiu  for  cbe  priMU  and  Umtm 
mmA  about  that  court  of  the  Tamplb  ThU  ex^ana- 
tiuQ  of  the  word  was  probably  derived  flrom  the  writingi 
of  JoMphua,  wbo  mendoBS  the  paMopborium  as  a  part 
1^  the  Temple  at  Jenualein,  constituting  the  treasury, 
in  which  the  offerings  of  the  people  were  depoaiud. 
Jerome,  in  another  panage  in  bia  commentary  on  Isaiah, 
terms  the  pastophorium  the  chamber  or  babiMtiwi  in 
which  the  ruler  of  the  Temple  dwdb  It  is  plain,  there- 
foni  that  the  word  maat  ban  beeo  rmpkqrad  in  a  rery 
extensiTe  signification. 

Putor  (TISS,  roih,  from  nsn,  to/etd,3ei.ii,8;  ui, 
lfi{  x,21;  xii,10}  xvii,16;  xxii,22;  xxiii,l,2;  toi- 
ttifv,  Eph.  iv,  II),  a  sJ^pAenf  (as  elsewhere  rendered). 
Besides  this  literal  sense,  the  word  is  emphiyed  figure- 
tively  in  the  Scriptures  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as 
it  is  now  used  to  denote  a  statod  minister  appoinl«l  to 
watch  over  and  insttuct  a  ooogr^atiun.  See  Shkp- 
HERD. 

PASTOR,  Christia.'*,  literally  a  thrpherd,  from  pat- 
tor  in  Latin.  It  may  be  considered  the  exact  equiva- 
lent of  iroi/tQv  in  Greek  and  n^t  in  Hebrew.  See 
above. 

No  idea  has  been  for  ages  more  fiunQIar  in  Oriental 
oountriea  than  that  of  the  diepherd  as  the  feeder  and 
guide  of  a  fiock.  Yet  the  terms  expreeuug  it  seen 
never  to  have  been  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
their  Aguratire  sense  to  the  Jewish  priests  except  by 
the  lat^  prophets,  more  especially  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
uid  Zechariah,  whose  writings  have  a  strong  Messianic 
tinge.  Those  prophets  denoanced  terrible  woea  agunst 
the  "bmliah  pastOfiT  wbo  songbt  not  the  Loni,  bat 
who  deatro]red  and  acattved  tiM  abeep  of  his  paatnre. 
That  they  were  also  authorized  to  announce  the  ^ri- 
oos  coming  day  of  "the  Lord  our  righteousness,"  and 
to  promise  that  he  should  "  feed  his  flock  like  a  shep- 
herd," "gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  th«n 
in  bis  bosom,"  "seek  that  wbich  was  loat,"  "bind  np 
tbat  which  wn  broken,"  "  strengthen  that  which  was 
^k,"  "  feed  them  with  judgment,"  and  "  be  thdr  shep- 
herd." They  also  recorded  Qod's  promise,  in  which  he 
said,  evidentiy  with  ref^ence  to  the  days  of  tbeHesriab, 
"  I  will  give  you  pastors  according  to  mine  heart,  which 
shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and  understanding"  (Jer. 
iii,  lb).  Under  the  new  dispensation  the  Lont  Jesus 
Christ  was  prominently  recognised  as  "  the  great  Shep> 
herd  of  the  sheep,"  "  tht  chief  Shepherd,"  and  "  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  aouls."  In  tl^  character  Christ 
por^yed  himself  when  be  said,  **  I  am  the  good  Shep- 
herd and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine." 
"The  good  Shepherd  giveth  his  life  fur  the  sheep" 
(John  X,  11,  U).  He  employed  a  similar  idea  when 
giving  his  parting  injunctions  to  his  diacipka:  "Feed 
my  lambs,"  "  Feed  my  sheep.'' 

'The  forgoing  iqjnnctiona,  taken  in  cooDeetion  with 
the  great  commiswm,  "do  teach  all  nations,"  show  at 
once  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  pastoiid  office  in 
Christianity.  That  office  is  a  function  of  the  Christian 
ministry  supplementary  to  the  preaching  of  the  Wont. 
In  order  to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  the  man  of 
tiod  must  be  both  a  preacher  and  a  pastor.  Preaching 
and  the  pastoral  care  have  a  oommon  otject.  Never- 
theless they  employ  somewhat  dilferent  though  never 
antagonistic  means  for  its  accomplishment.  Their  rela- 
tions and  correspondences  will  be  better  understood  ftom 
a  comparative  view.  Preaching  is  the  initial  work.  It 
awakens  attention,  arouses  conscience,  proclaims  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law,  ofiers  the  mercy  of  salvation,  and  per- 
suades men  to  be  reconciled  to  (iod.  Pastoral  care  feeds 
the  flock  of  Christ,  nourishes  and  cherishes  the  lambs 
of  his  (old,  gives  mUk  to  babes,  and  sumr^  meat  Co  them 
that  are  of  full  age.  Preaching  introduces  the  finspd. 
Pastoral  care  establishes  and  perpetuates  the  inttitutions 
of  Christianity.  Preaching  enlarftes  the  area  of  Chris- 
tian iuflnenoe.   Pastoral  care  indivldualiue  the  a[^- 


catirni  and  consolidates  tberesnlU  of  pulpit  htboc  Tat- 
toral  care  tnereaaaa  attaodanee  npaa  preaching,  Mist- 
cone  intenated  hearersi    Freadiing  attneta  hma 

within  the  circle  of  pastoral  inflneooe,  and  pMSnal  cat 
waten  the  seed  sown  in  their  heena.  Preeehiag  is 
gresstv&  It  is  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Choveh.  fm- 
toral  care  follows  as  the  work  of  occopatioa.  PwaEkay 
chaUengea  attenrioa  and  awakena  ioqoiry.  FiMii 
care  femavesdiMd)ts,aettleaaiuciedes,  and  inpanBCBa- 
sohrtkm  and  instmetion.  Fre*dilng  attacks ccrer bin 
various  fimns,  and  unftrids  and  defendi  the  tntfa  God 
Pastoral  care  folda^  watches,  and  gnarda  the  pthmd 
flock.  Preaching  not  followed,  or  not  duly  sustsieed 
by  pastoral  care,  tub  of  ita  ultimate  object*.  Panti 
care,  without  preaching,  is  insufficient  bo  aocompM; 
the  designs  of  a  Christian  Church.  Chorcfaes  in  wtaA 
preaching  is  neglected  dedine  both  in  namben  ai 
sfnritaality.  Thoae  in  whidi  pnaehiog  ia  depndalid. 
or  beoomea  poweriess^  ve^  over  into  ritodfalic  cm- 
monies  and  profillesB  formalities.  Chtmdws  in  wb'- 
psstoral  care  ia  o^ected  lose  their  organic  power,  v- 
t«nd  ta  dissolution.  Preaching  and  tbe  pnatonl  est 
are,  in  fact,  so  dosely  corrdated,  and  oo  ledpRKsl  i* 
each  other,  that  they  sboold  always  be  mainiaiard  ia 
unison,  and  In  noataal  eo-opcntion.  Tet  theie  m 
some  pattioolaie  in  which  the  adminiaHmtion  of  the  m 
functions  widely  diffsriL 

Preaching,  in  some  important'  aenaes,  ia  a  amnn^ 
duty,  whereas  the  pastmal  care  ia  committed  to  cem- 
paratively  few.    AU  God's  people  may  be  profAcOk  i ' 
'  the  extent  that  they  may,  by  their  Uvea,  their  txMmtfk. 
and  their  influence,  preach  CbTist,and  make  koowa 
knowledge  of  his  name  and  the  power  of  bia  grace,  ih« 
multiplying  Christiatt  activitiea  at  evcfy  point  ef  eea- 
tact  between  the  Chineb  and  the  worid.    PHtaml  ^ 
ties  cannot  be  thus  subdivided  and  made  difftMBV^'  Tbn' 
are  limited  in  extent  of  territory,  and  for  coapkMnoi 
and  efficiency  tbey  must  necessarily  focalise  in  ssi  ioA- 
vidua!  pastor,  however  be  may  b«  aided  by  tmmum 
pastors  or  lay  helpers.   Not  merdy  ia  a  pastor  vt  tabt 
the  sf^tual  oversight  of  his  flock,  hot  also  to  BtimdM 
and  guide  the  in^vidual  «Bbrta  cif  ita  nieaibctii  b» 
this  responsibility  a  stranger  cannot  esiter,  howvm 
good  or  great  as  a  preacher.   The  spirit  of  trw  Gkk- 
I  tianity  always  demands  illusttatioa,  by  private  ss  vd 
I  as  public  labor,  for  tbe  propagation  of  the  finth  and 
salvation  of  men.    It  is  therefore  important  that  sack 
labor  be  under  wise  directitm,  and  not  wasted  thRMfh 
drcomscribed  views  or  impulsee,  lacking  a  worthy  tti 
spedflc  urn.  As  wdl  might  there  be  many  heaisioM 
'  army  as  many  paston  for  a  dngle  flock.    Tbe  ^lattk 
James  rebuked  this  error  when  he  aaid,  "My  fafetbim. 
be  not  many  masters."    Kather  shotild  tbe  energia 
an  entire  flnck  be  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  an)  ■ 
dngle  responsible  head.  In  this  view  Christian  dwtHio 
.  should  not  be  too  Uvgt,  so  that  individoal  takot 
in  dai^er  of  bdng  overiooked  or  aoempfeyed.  Wkn. 
however,  by  interad  growth  or  centripetal  atttaaimi 
a  pastorate  becontes  too  laiKe  for  c&cient  supaiaMed- 
enoe  or  practicd  work,  preaching,  aa  a  oentrifiigd  fnt 
should  come  to  its  relief  by  going  forth  with  cohniota 
plant  new  centres  of  Church  action.  While  ia  dl  the* 
respects  the  wise  pastor  will  encoorage  and  gmtt  Um 
I  efforts  of  his  pet^de,  he  wiU  not  forget  tbat  be,  ta^  i»  a 
,  preacher,  and  that,  in  order  to  osake  full  proof  ^  Va 
ministry,  he  must  personally  "  preach  the  Word;  be  in- 
stant in  season,  out  of  season ;  reprnve,  rebuke^  «A«rt 
with  dl  kmg-sufl'ering  and  doctrine"  (2  Tim.  tv,  S). 
I     The  administration  of  the  otdinanoes,  whether  tt 
baptiMQ  or  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  peculiarly  a  pattnl 
function,  and  its  right  discharge  invnives  nu  h'tikri^ 
iiutle  and  penond  attention  to  their  autjeeta.  Tk 
.  ordinanoea  of  Christianity  are  not  Co  be  admidtwH 
I  heedkariy  or  by  mere  rontine,  bat  rathw  with  a  Jb« 
I  disctimination  as  to  tbdr  design  and  dgniflcaooe. 
is  tbe  ministw  to  act  merely     a  jodge  in  diacrianmi- 
ing  e\mnet»,^t^^fkjp(if^^f^  to  ^  igam 
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I  helper  to  the  wetk,  a  fniide  to  tbe  erring,  and  as  an 
ippcnnted  agent,  by  l^>|HDpriate  meana,  to  turn  men 
nm  the  aervioe  of  Satan  to  the  obedience  of  the  truth 
ind  the  aeirioe  of  God. 

TTw  ezennie  of  the  preaching  office  is  a  primair  re- 
jairefoent  of  the  divine  caU.  Wboevec  baa  received 
ifX  call  nhould  preach  wherever  bearers  can  be  foand, 
ind  whether  invested  with  the  pastoral  <^ce  or  not 
ftithful  preaching  will  usually,  if  not  invariably,  create 
iie  neceesi^  of  the  pastoral  care,  but  that  care  will  not 
tecessarily  devolve  on  the  original  [oeacbw.  Many 
neful  preacben,  in  tact,  never  accept  the  pastoral  over- 
dgbtof  a  flock.  Some  feel  thenuelvea  uoadapled  to  it, 
Xbera  are  prevented  fnm  engaging  in  it  by  tbe  dfr- 
nsnds  of  the  Chuioh  in  other  departments  of  labor, 
teroe,  from  constituti<mal  or  cultivated  preferences, 
:boose  to  labor  wholly  aa  evangelists,  while  other  good 
ncD  may  not  be  chosen  or  accepted  as  pastors  by  the 
Mopki.  Tbe  last  remark  develops  a  lUstincUve  pecu}- 
arity  of  tbe  pastoral  offlee.  It  camm  exist,  In  any 
vciper  sense,  without  the  consent  of  those  who  are  em- 
)raced  within  ita  Juriadictioo.  There  are,  indeed,  vari- 
)U8  ways  ill  which  tbe  pastoral  relation  may  be  eetab- 
isbed;  as,  for  example,  by  a  formal  compact  between 
churches  and  ministers,  or  by  the  routine  of  a  system 
iccepted  by  both.  In  other  instances  tbe  pastoral  rels- 
ion  may  be  imposed  by  gorenment  authority  or  pri- 
vate pUronage^  and  may  have  a  legal  and  eereaioiiial 
iriatm^  cveo  cootTaTy  to  tbe  wi^iea  of  tbe  people; 
Mit  in  no  case  can  it  be  fully  exemplified  without  tbe 
lereonal  and  cordial  consent  of  its  proper  sab}«cta.  Tbe 
lastoral  relation,  as  between  a  minister  and  his  people, 
King  practicaUy  a  matter  of  agreement,  is  capable  of 
Itssoluttmt  by  either  party.  Owuig  to  this  fact,  good 
nioisteia  are  aometimea  dismissed  or  excluded  from 
lasttRilca  tfantugh  miaappfehaBrioD  or  the  untoward- 
lea  uf  idroiimsteDeea.  In  aucb  cases  tbdr  pastoral 
'unctioDa  may  be  iov<dttntarily  suspended  for  a  longer 
»  a  shorter  tiro^  but  not  noeessarily  Ibeit  duty  of 
ireaebing.  They  may  go  forth  and  seek  other  flelds, 
bund  other  churches,  and  again  resnme  pastoral  rela- 
,ions  under  more  favwaUe  ui^Hcec  But  if  Irom  any 
xuse  the  pastoral  relation  aboiiU  not  be  lesnmed,  the 
weaching  office,  so  fiu*  fRMB  being  abandoned,  may  still 
ye  maintained,  and  great  usefulneee  result  fkom  even  its 
Kcaaonal  exercise. 

The  ultimate  rather  than  tbe  primary  order  of  pas- 
oral  labor  in  the  Church  is  indicated  by  the  New-Tee- 
ament  record.  Tbe  whole  period  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
ninistrationa  was  that  of  preparatory  and  misuonary 
ifibrt,  and  the  pastoral  office  was  not  definitely  eetab- 
ished  till  near  in  doae,  while  that  of  pveaohing  was 
■ppdntod  at  ita  banning;  It  waa  during  the  last  rix 
nontha  of  CSiris^s  public  ministry  that  the  Saviour  dis- 
inctly  illustrated  to  his  disdplfls,  tbra  aomewhat  p re- 
tared  to  understand  it,  hia  own  character  as  the  good 
Shepherd  who  was  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sheep. 
'.t  was  not  till  the  night  before  his  betrayal  that  the 
^viour  insUtnted  the  Holy  Eucbnist  and  oomBUUided 
ts  perpetuation  in  the  Cbmcb,  and  not  Ull  after  Ua 
vanrrection  that  he  gave  to  his  disciples,  through  Pe> 
er,  the  unnBt  and  eomprehennve  command, "  Feed  my 
ambst"  "Feed  my  sheep" — commands  speedily  and  sig- 
lificantly  foUowed  by  the  great  commission,  "Oo  teach 
dl  nationa,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
md  the  Son,  ami  the  Holy  Ghost."  When  our  Lord 
«nt  forth  btt  disciples  on  a  mission  of  evangelization, 
w  aent  them  two  by  two,  thus  indenting  that  in  tbe 
«riy  8t^^  of  evangelical  labor  a  plnraUcy  ^preachcn 
B  needed.  In  Uke  manner  the  apostles,  in  their  more 
mportant  missionary  tours,  went  not  singly,  but  ac- 
ompanied  by  one  or  more  assistants.  Kodem  efforts 
or  the  pn^Mgation  of  Christianity,  whether  in  pagan 
latiooa  or  in  nations  nominally  Christian,  iUuslrate  a 
imilar  necearfty  Ibt  a  preprnderanee  of  arangelical 
athflt  than  paotonl  cflbct  up  to  the  Urn*  when  church- 
•  beeoBBe  establisbed.  After  that,  a  ria^  pastor  can 
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take  the  overright  of  a  flock  that  haa  been  gathered  bj 
mnlUplied  labors,  of  which  preaching  ia  nsually  the  lead- 
ing and  principal  i^enc^. 

While  preaching  la  not  United  to  die  Sabbath,  yet 
the  regular  and  naost  inngesrive  oooarions  tin  its  exer- 
cise occur  on  that  day;  whavas  the  moat  laborious 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  such  as  pastoral  viriting 
and  tbe  visitation  of  the  uck,  are  necessarily  to  he  per- 
formed on  week-days. 

Summarily  slated,  the  chief  duties  of  a  pastor  are: 
1.  To  feed  tbe  flock  of  God ;  2.  To  guide  ita  members 
in  tbe  pathway  of  duty  and  hoUneas;  8.  To  guard  them 
so  &r  as  nay  be  possible  ftom  moral  and  ainritaal  evil 
of  every  kind.  In  the  discbarge  of  these  duties,  nut 
only  mintBtertal  but  personal  influence  must  be  employ- 
ed with  tbe  greatest  dihgcnce.  In  this  manner  only 
may  be  illustrated  the  design  of  the  Saviour's  gift  of 
pastors  and  teachers  as  sopplementary  to  that  of  apos- 
tles and  evangelists,  via.  "for  the  perfecting '  of  the 
sainta,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  tbe  edifying 
of  tbe  body  of  Christ"  (Eph.  iv,  12).  The  coupling 
of  the  terms  pastor  and  teacher  together  in  this  cun- 
nection  is  in  itself  a  comment  on  the  meaning  of  both. 
It  shows  that  the  pastw  is  to  feed  bis  flock  with  intel- 
lectual and  apiritual  food,  while  as  a  religious  teacher 
he  is  to  communcate  the  saving  knowle<%e  of  tbe  Son 
of  God  aa  a  meana  of  edifying,  sini^y  and  coUectirely, 
the  body  irf  Cairist.  Pastors  are  to  be  watohnten, 
as  indicated  in  the  apostoUc  fqjnnctian, "  Obey  them 
that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves : 
for  they  watoh  for  yoor  souls  aa  they  that  mnat.give 
account"  (Heb.  xiii,  17).  Tbe  idea  of  watchfulness  for 
souls  had  bera  strikingly  illustrated  in  connection  with 
tbe  proi^etic  office  among  the  Jews.  "  I  set  watchmen 
over  you,  saying.  Hearken  to  the  sonnd  of  the  trumpet" 
(Jer.  vi,  17).  "If  the  watchman  see  the  sword  come, 
and  blow  not  the  trumpet,  and  tbe  people  be  not  warn- 
ed;  if  the  sword  come  and  take  any  person  from  among 
them,  be  is  taken  away  in  his  iniquity,  but  hie  blond 
will  I  require  at  the  watchman's  hand"  (Ezek.  xxxiii, 
ft).  Paul,  in  the  last  epistle  wriuen  by  his  inspired 
pen,  specially  etyoins  watohfulness  on  Timothy  as  es- 
sential to  the  aooomplisbment  of  bis  .ministerial  work. 
"  Watch  thou  in  all  thinga^  endure  afflictions,  do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist,  make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry" 
(S  Hm.  iv,  &),  The  human  mind  cannot  grasp  a  high- 
er sense  of  responsibilily  than  that  with  which  the 
wstobman  for  souls  is  invested.  He  should  recognise 
himself  and  should  be  recognised  by  bis  flock  as,  in  an 
important  sense,  his  brother's  keeper.  The  care  of 
souls  rests  upon  him  as  an  anxiety  for  which  he  can 
have  no  reliefbut  in  their  aalvatim.  Yet  how  has  this 
sacred  idea  been  trifled  with  in  the  perfunctory  dis- 
chsige  or  habitual  n^lect  of  pastoral  duties!  True 
pastors,  according  to  St  Paul,  are  made  overseen  of 
the  flock  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Peter  also  en- 
joins the  duty  of  oversight,  not  by  constraint,  but  will- 
ingly, and  thus  teaches  that  pastoral  oversight  is  not 
that  of  a  taskmaster  ktrding  it  over  God'a  heritage, 
but  rather  that  of  the  tenderest  and  most  dl^terested 
solidtnde  for  the  welfare  of  each  member  of  the  flock. 
It  is  the  Bolicitade  of  tbe  nurse  for  her  charge.  "  We 
were  gentle  among  you,  even  as  a  nurse  cherishelh  bcr 
children ;  so,  being  affectionately  desirous  of  you,  we 
were  willing  to  have  imparted  unto  you  not  the  Gospel 
of  God  only,  but  also  our  own  snuls,  because  ye  were 
dear  unto  us"  (1  These,  ii,  7, 8).  Tbe  apostolic  tender- 
ness and  solicitude  (oae  higher  than  even  that  of  the 
nurse,  and  became  parental.  ''Te  kiMw  bow  we  ex- 
horted and  comforted,  and  charged  every  one  of  you  aa 
a  father  doth  his  children"  (1  Thess.  ii,  tl).  Again 
the  same  apostle  says  to  the  Corinthians,  "  My  beloved 
sons,  I  warn  yoo.  ¥or  though  ye  have  ten  thousand 
instructors  in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers: 
for  in  Jesus  Christ  I  hare  begotten  you  through  the 
Gospel"  (1  Cor.  iv,  14,  lA).  Paul  riso  enkdna  upon 
Timothy  filial  respect  bnO^addeikkOW^I^  i 
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"  Rebuke  not  an  elder,  but  entreat  him  u  a  father"  (1 
Tim.  V,  1).  Few  ideas  »re  more  beautiful  than  that  of 
a  paator  aUuning  parental  influence  over  hia  flock,  and 
of  bia  people  gladly  acooiding  to  bim  pamital  over^ht 
of  their  most  sacred  iotcfeata. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  churchei  apply  the  term  jNta- 
lor  to  all  who  aasume  the  clerical  office,  and  in  ao  doing 
indicate  what  the  office  and  lU  poaseaaw  ought  to  be. 
Yet  there  it  reason  to  think  that  the  apostolic  idea  of 
spiritual  btherhood  an  an  attribute  of  the  pastoral  ofltce 
is  less  comprehended  in  those  old  and  ^iritually  dead 
churches  than  in  the  living  churches  of  Protenant 
oonatrica.  On  the  part  of  the  people  then  is  a  greata 
appredatkm,  amounting,  indeed,  to  a  snpefttitiooa  rev^ 
erence  for  the  clerical  office,  but  on  the  part  of  the 
dergy,  priests  so-called,  lax  views  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence and  obligation,  and  still  looser  practice.  Happy 
would  it  be  if  the  character  of  the  true  Christian  father 
were  consistently  illustrated  1^  pastors  of  eveiy  name 
and  emy  branch  of  the  Chureb. 

The  paMoral  office  has  thos  far  been  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  personal  agen^,  and  as  such  alono  it  is 
suUime.  But  it  rises  to  a  still  grander  importance 
when  seen  to  be  invested  with  organic  power.  Pastors 
die,  bat  the  Church  is  immortal.  Nevertheless,  each 
true  pastor,  by  bithful  service,  contributes  not  only  to 
the  perpetuation,  but  to  the  wider  extension  of  the 
Church.  A  Christian  sbeplmd  takes  the  overright  of 
souls.  Aggrfgately  tbey  Ibnn  a  single  flock.  But  the 
flock  is  designed  to  increase  in  numbera,  and  witb  its 
growth  to  become  divisible,  forming  additional  flocks 
and  founding  other  churches,  each  of  which  will  have 
expansive  and  self-multiplying  power.  Individuals  in 
the  original  flock  and  in  every  Church  that  may  grow 
otit  of  it  may,  under  pastoral  influence,  foe  themselves 
called  to  the  miuistfy,  and  become,  in  due  time,  tbe 
founders  and  pastors  of  other  cburcbea  which  shall  go 
oa  multiplying  to  tbe  eaA  of  time. 

*'8o  shall  the  bright  snccesston  ran 
Through  all  the  connes  of  the  snn." 

See  what  glorious  results  have  followed  from  (he  faith- 
ful ministry  of  the  apostles,  and  also  fnm  the  initial 
labors  of  apostolic  men  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
world— residts  which  would  have  been  imposuble  to 
iudtvidnal  and  disconnected  effort,  but  which  flowed  as 
Intimate  eonseqaencea  of  evangelical  and  pastoral  ef- 
fort, working  through  tbe  divinely  appdnted  ageucv 
of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jeans  Cbriat   (D.  P.  K.) 

Paatoral  Letter,  a  letter  addressed  dther  at  cer- 
tain  stated  times,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  some  notable 
occasion,  by  a  "  pastnT,"  but  especially  by  a  bUhnp  to 
the  clergy  under  his  jurisdiction,  to  the  laity  of  his 
tli>ck,  or  to  both.  Of  the  former  class,  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  are  the  so-called  J^tn  Mandatfi,  or  Inslruc- 
liont,  issued  before  the  commencement  of  Lent,  and 
making  known  the  regulations  enacted  for  tbe  obser- 
vance of  the  Lenten  fast,  the  diqiensations  granted,  and 
the  devotions  and  other  pious  works  prescribed.  Such 
also  are  the  letters  issued  by  a  bishop  on  many  of  the 
chief  festivals  of  the  year.  It  is  usual  for  bishops,  be- 
fiides  their  stated  letters,  to  address  to  their  clergy  or 
lieopte  iustructions  suiteit  to  any  particular  emergency 
which  may  arise,  and  sometimes  to  take  occsmoo  from 
the  isHidng  of  tbe  stated  pastoral  letter  to  offer  instruc- 
tion on  some  b^ic  of  importance  which  may  engage 
public  attention  at  the  time,  on  6ome  prevalent  abuse 
or  scandal,  or  some  apprehended  danger  to  the  faith  or 
to  morals.  To  this  class  belong  many  of  the  remains 
of  tbe  early  fathers,  espedally  in  the  Western  Church. 
In  some  countries  the  government,  as  formeriy  in  Aus- 
tria, claimed  a  right  to  exercise  a  censorship  over  the 
IHUtoral  letters  to  be  issued  by  the  bisbopa.  This  right, 
however,  is  regarded  by  churchmen  «•  a  osnrpation,  and, 
altluMtgb  subletted  to,  is  admitted  only  under  protest. 

Paatoral  Staft  aometimea  abo^  although  not  prop- 
erty, called  (q.  T.)  (LbL  UtaUmt  ptuloralit,  cam- 
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buca,  pedum,  erocia,  virga,  ferula, 
canbotta  in  Gregory's  Sarrama^- 
ry)i  is  one  of  tbeinngnia  of  the  epia- 
oopid  office^  soeaetimea  also  home  by 
an  aUioU  It  la  a  tall  staff  of  metal, 
or  of  wood  ornamented  with  metal, 
having,  at  least  in  tbe  Western 
Church,  the  head  curved  in  the  form 
of  a  shepherd's  crook,  as  a  mnbol  of 
the  pastoral  office.  The  hud  of  the 
pastoral  staff  of  an  archbishop,  instead 
of  the  crook,  has  a  douUe  cross,  from 
which  ita  name  of  erasser  is  derived. 
In  (be  Gredt  Church  tbe  staff  is  much 
shorter,  and  tbe  head  is  either  a  plain 
Greek  cmaa  of  the  form  of  the  tetter 
TVia,  or  it  is  a  douUe-beaded  crook, 
which  sometimes  appeatsin  tbe  shape 
of  tbe  upsilon,  Y.  It  is  difficult  to 
detennine  the  time  at  which  the  pas- 
tor^ staff  first  came  into  iiae.  The 
first  distinct  alluNon  to  it  is  in  St.  Au- 
gustine's commentary  on  PBa.exxiv. 
Gre^ry  of  Toora,  in  his  life  of  St. 
Martin,  mentions  the  pastoral  staff 
of  St.  Severinus,  who  was  bish<^  of 
Cologne  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  From  aa  fAf 
time  the  pastoral  suff  was  connected  witb  the  actsil 
pnwession  of  the  Jnrisdicdon  which  it  aymbdfiws.  TW 
giving  ot  it  was  one  of  tbe  eeiemoniea  of  ioveititBn: 
its  withdrawal  waa  part  of  tbe  form  of  deprivausa:  in 
volunUry  abandonment  accompanied  tbe  act  <^  mt;- 
nation;  ita  being  broken  wan  the  moat  solemn  km  i4 
d^radation.  So  also  the  veiling  of  the  crouk  of  sn  ^ 
hot's  pastoral  staff  during  the  episcopal  viMtatieB  af- 
niflad  the  temporary  sidi^ectioo  of  his  antbority  to  ilut 
oftbebishop.  An  abbot  being  required  tocanyhbi**- 
toial  staff  with  tbe  crook  turned  inwards,  showed  tfc« 
hia  authority  was  purely  domestic.  In  tbe  4th  ctstsrr 
tbe  pastoral  staff  reaembled  a  simple  cane  with  a  kw^ 
or  else  a  erutch-like  staff;  like  a  Tan.  After  tbe  lAk 
centnry  the  staSi  inmaaed  in  height  and  cnsBOti- 
tion,  but  the  abbots,  espedally  those  of  tbe  Older  tiSL 
Anthony,  kmg  retained  the  Tau-ahaped  one.  Theixfe 
gave  up  the  use  of  tbe  staff  in  the  Mddle  of  tbe  liik 
century,  and  cardinal-bishops  no  longer  cany  it  V* 
early  staflii  were  generally  made  of  cypress-wood.  In  tbt  . 
later  medijeval  period  the  material  was  often  extiarif 
costly,  and,  referring  to  the  relaxation  of  the  timts.  it 
was  said  "  that  formeriy  the  Church  had  wooden  pMW-  , 
ral  staffii  and  goMen  bishops,  but  that  now  the  (tsibia 
of  gold  and  tbe  Uabops  of  wood."  The  wuitia^ir  i 
was  sometimea  extremely  beantifuL  We  amin  ■ 
specimen  of  tbe  highest  art  the  pastorsl  staff  of  WiSiaa  I 
of  Wykebam,  now  in  New  CoUt^  Oxford.  Tbb  i»  s 
sample  of  the  Norman  pastoral  staff.  Tbe  Saxsa  ws* 
by  no  means  so  talL  The  Irish  pastoral  staff  b  of  a  trr*  ' 
quite  peculiar,  and  some  of  the  sculptured  ipeuwm  { 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  at  the  B«7al  toA 
Academy,  and  elsewhere,  are  veiy  interesting  as  ib^ 
trating  the  ecclesiaBtical  costume  of  the  period 

Paatoral Tbeology.  TherecognitioBoffc«sT^ 
divisions  of  the  subject  of  theok^  (q.  v.),  via.  Exe^ 
ical,  Historical,  Systematic  or  Unpnatic,  and  fta(«< 
(q.  v.),  is  now  very  general  among  tbeologicd  wriM 
and  teachers.  On  this  plan  <rf  division  pastml 
a  subdivision  of  practical  tbetdogy.  Whereas  psctka 
theology  embncee  whatever  lelalea  to  As  esgwuatM 
and  the  outward  life  and  influaieeof  tbeChnrrik(.| 
ptdity,  litorgics,  homilellos  (q.  v.\  and  miwi  misty  art4 
ciea,  foreign  and  domestic,  pastoral  theology  Ksko  4 
self  to  the  personal  and  official  duties  of  tbe  pmsen  < 
churches.  Even  with  thb  limiuiion.  it  amn  a  tn 
wide  flekt  of  study  and  dtseoasion.  Tbe  pastor,  ss  d 
acknowledged  heed  of  a  Chuich,  net  inify  hea  rrtstiw 
with  ita  indivldnal  nmbeirtqw^imnlkeir  whsle  w< 
and  leligiqin  UllictUcldK^ilANa^W  ia  4dm 
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Charcb  io  ila  pidilie  capacitjr.  Heoce,  though  be  does 
iH>t  form  the  {xdity  of  the  Chareh  to  wfaioh  he  belongs, 
uuleoa  it  be  a  aingle  «nd  independent  congregaUoo,  yet 
he  u  expected  to  adnd^iter  that  pofity,  while  at  the 
Mune  time  he  Is  the  chief  eekbrant  or  director  of  iu 
worship,  whether  with  or  without  preecrU>ed  fonns. 
Such  duties  require  him  to  be  educated  in  the  ecienoe 
of  theok^  in  all  iu  brancbei,  and  sliiUed  in  such  an 
■pplicatioQ  of  ita  teaching!  ai  will  produce  appn^wiate 

.  practical  results. 

While  it »  geoenUy  ooDceded  that  Uie  character  and 

I  woifc  of  paston  ahouM  be  modelled  after  the  icripiural 
idea,  yet  there  are  wide  rariations  in  the  development 

I  <if  that  Idea,  growing  out  of  different  ^sterns  of  Cborch 
polity,  aa  well  aa  of  divergent  doctrinid  theoriea. 

I.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  the  term 
"  priest"  bai  superseded  that  of  "  pastor,"  yet  the  idea 
of  pastoral  obligatimi  la  strongly  expreased  in  the  term 
"curate,"  which  is  offiaaUy  given  to  the  [wiest  of  a 
pariah,  or  one  to  whom  Is  conmitted  the  cure  of  souls. 
According  to  high  Koman  Cathtdle  authority,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  duties  of  cutatea: 

1.  Ifutnaioiif  indndiDg  (1)  cateehiaatittt ;  (S)  pteadi- 
ing. 

2.  T%e  aJmmutratioH  of  iht  tacramentt,  riz.  of  bap- 
lism,  of  the  Eucharist,  of  penaooe,  wbicb  invdvee  con- 
fewion  and  abaolntioD,  of  extreme  nnction,and  of  mn- 
riage.  The  sicraments  of  oonfirmation  and  of  orders 
are  administered  by  bishopsu  The  sacraments  first 
named  being  regarded  aa  essential  means  of  salvation, 
curates  are  moet  solemnly  charged  with  the  obligation 
to  administer  them  through  whatever  danger  of  war, 
pestilence,  or  pent  of  life.  It  is  ^Kcially  enjoined  on 
curates  to  visit  the  side,  and  to  be  conaiantly  in  a  state 
•f  graea  to  administer  tlw  sacraments  apprt^ately. 

3.  Pcutoral  r^jftlaiiec;— Vigilance,  or  watch-care,  Is 
one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  pastoral  obligattoo. 
It  is  not  enough  far  the  curate  to  preach  the  Word  of 
(kid,  to  administ^  the  sscraments,  he  must  also  be  at- 
tentive to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  his  pari^ioners, 
considering  the  welfare  of  all  in  general,  and  of  each 
one  in  particular,  that  he  ouy  answer  to  God  fur  their 
souk. 

4.  The  tagbig  ofwmtmfor  tieir  parMbmen^Tbu 
doty  is  rigorously  [^escribed  for  Sundays  and  feast-daya. 
Tfrtive  masses,  masses  for  the  dead,  and  prime  masses 
may  be  said  on  other  days. 

Besides  these  special  duties,  curates  are  held  to  cei^ 
tain  other  tridigationB  common  to  all  ordained  eccle- 
siaatics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  inch  as  celibacy, 
the  wearing  of  ecclesiastical  dress,  and  the  recltatirai 
of  the  divine  offices.  This  latter  duly  connsts  in  the 
tWily  redtation  of  the  prayers  prescribed  in  the  (Latin) 
ISrrnary  (q.  v.)  fmr  the  several  canonical  hours,  vii. 
ma/i$u  before  light,  prime*  at  sunrise,  tierca  at  9  A.M., 
tnetfM  at  midnlay,  nonet  at  8  P.M.,  vetpen  at  sunset, 
and  compline  on  retiring  for  the  night. 

The  minntenees  of  prescription  In  eccleriastieal  law 
fur  all  theaa  dntiee  leaves  little  to  the  discierion  of  the 
clerics  who  are  sobjeet  to  them;  and  had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  Church  law  to  supply  right  dispomtions  of 
heart  corresponding  to  so  many  outward  ceremonies, 
the  system  above  described  might  be  pronounced  per- 
fect, except  in  its  departures  from  scriptural  truth,  as 
in  the  pretended  veritaUe  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  mass,  and  in  tbe  aasnmption  of  human 
power  to  forgive  sina. 

II.  The  Reformation  reacted  with  great  force  against 
the  whole  system  of  prieMly  prerogatives  which  bad 
become  incorporated  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  es- 
pecially against  auricular  confession.  In  tbe  Protestant 
e  hurches,  therefore,  not  only  was  the  mass  rejected,  but 
sU  the  so-called  sacraments,  except  baptism  and  the 
Lord'a  Supper.  Celibacy  was  not  enjoined  on  the  clergy, 
nor  tbe  emmoaions  recitation  of  long  pmyers  in  a 
dead  langoaga.  On  the  other  hand,  pontive  demands 
were  made  upm  all  who  propoeed  devoting  themselves 


to  the  service  of  the  Church  that  th^  should  have  a 
pure  and  established  lelif^ous  character,  that  they 
should  lead  hdy  lives,  and  gin  evidence  not  only  of 
true  faith  in  Christ,  but  of  a  divine  call  to  tbe  ministrr 
of  tbe  Gospel  Correspondln^y  to  this,  they  were  re- 
quired to  be  diligent  in  the  reading  and  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  all  moral  and  religious  duties. 

Some  churches,  as  the  Lutheran  and  the  Church  of 
England,  retained,  in  their  ritual,  forms  of  general  con- 
fession, not  for  private  nttenmce  in  the  ear  of  a  priest, 
but  for  the  public  octuwwledgment  of  sin  before  Al- 
mighty God.  In  tbe  Higb.<^ureh  or  Romenistic  re- 
action of  recent  times,  efiirts  have  been  made  In  both 
those  churcbei  to  re-eatablisb  at  least  a  modified 
fesrionaL 

In  the  Church  ofEngland,  notwithstanding  tbe  aboli- 
tion of  the  mass,  the  term  priest  was  rti^ne<l,  and  with 
it  various  customs  which  have  ever  since  been  avail- 
oble  to  Romanising  reactionists  Hence,  although  the 
pr^fxmderating  theory  of  that  Chnrcb  in  reference  to 
the  ministry  has  been  strongly  Protestant,  yet  there 
have  often,  if  not  always,  been  those  among  its  clergy 
who  were  not  far  removed  f^om  tbe  tgijit  and  practice 
of  Romanism. 

In  all  Protestant  churches  coime<^ed  with  state  gov- 
emmcDts  the  duUes  and  relations  oS  pastors  are  modi- 
fied, to  a  greater  or  leae  extent,  by  tlM  pnecriptions  of 
idvU  law,  whereaa  in  voluntary  ehoKihes  laws  and 
regtUatious  are  mode  and  modified  with  exclusive  ref- 
erence to  qnritnal  ends.  As  the  Church  of  England, 
for  example,  appropriated  to  itself  not  only  the  colleges 
and  churches  which  had  previoudy  been  built,  but  also 
the  foundatioiw  and  ben^ces  by  which  tbey  were  sup- 
ported, so  it  received  with  them  an  entailment  of  modes 
of  appointmcsit  to  ecclesiastical  offices  quite  unknown 
to  voluntary  churches.  Statotes  passed  during  the 
reign  of  H«)ry  VIII,  and  ostensibly  enacted  to  prevent 
persons  from  having  pluralities  of  livings,  provided, 
"That  all  spiritual  men  now  being,  or  which  hereafter 
shall  be,  of  tbe  king's  council,  may  purchase  license  or 
dispensation,  and  take,  receive,  and  keep  three  panon- 
agea  or  benefices,  with  cure  of  souls."  The  same  act 
proceeds  to  speeiQr  a  numoous  list  of  dignitaries  whose 
chaplains,  to  the  number  qteeified,  may  every  cme  in 
like  manner  purchase,  "retain,  and  keep  two  benefices, 
with  cure  of  eonU."  The  following  are  specimens  of 
the  parties  who  may  each  buy  and  bold  two  of  the 
benefices  in  question:  "King's  chaplains  not  sworn  of 
his  council;  chafdains  of  queen,  prince,  or  princess,  or 
of  any  of  tbe  king's  children,  brethren,  sisters,  uncles, 
or  aunts;  six  chaplains  of  every  archbishop  and  duke; 
five  of  every  marquis  and  earl ;  four  of  every  viscount 
and  other  bishop;  three  of  every  chancellor,  baron, 
and  knight  of  the  tiartor;  two  of  every  duclles^  mar- 
chioness, countess,  and  baroness, being  widows;  also  all 
doctors  and  bochelurs  of  divinity,  doctors  of  law,  and 
baehekm  of  the  law  canon,  and  every  of  them  which 
shall  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  said  degrees  by  any  of 
the  universiries  of  this  realm,  may  purchase  Itoensc^ 
and  take,  bare,  and  keep  two  parsonages  or  benefices, 
with  cure  of  souls."  Thus,  for  the  convenience  and 
profit  of  the  royol  court,  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation, 
and  the  scholars  of  the  universities,  a  Urjjc  number  of 
benefices  for  the  cure  of  souls  were  placed  in  the  market 
like  secular  property,  and  thus  subjected  to  a  traffic  that 
has  existed  ever  since.  Not  only  so,  but  by  long  cus- 
tom, sustained  by  legal  demnons,  it  has  been  settled 
that  the  owners  of  esutes  charged  with  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  incumbents  tn  churches  have  the  nom- 
ination of  persons  who  are  to  receive  tbe  livings.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  authority,  there  are  now  in  the 
Church  of  England  about  11,000  parishes.  For  these 
952  of  the  pastors  are  chonen  by  the  crown,  1248  by 
bishops  and  archbishops,  787  by  deans  and  chapters, 
1861  by  other  dignitaries,  721  by  colleges,  and  5996  by 
private  patrona.  When  a  patron  presents  a  minister  to 
a  bishop  to  be  ssttled  ae,|j^op«!t4cPOU^«Cl>>  the 
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Churcb  bu  no  roioe  in  tbe  tniuMtion,  ind  the  biahop 
u  almoM  as  poweriem.  That  the  nominee  U  offlenrive 
to  the  people,  either  rrom  iDOooipetence  or  objectionable 
habits,  is  not  a  l^ai  diaqualification.  UnlcH  the  bish<^ 
can  prove  him  to  be  heretical  or  imnMHral,  he  must  ad- 
mit him  to  be  ibe  paator,  or  tba  patron  iih^  obtain 
damages  in  a  temporal  eourt,  and  tbe  r^eeted  nomiDee 
in  an  eederiaiticat  court  It  is  obvioui  that  under 
Mch  lam  tbe  cfaanoes  of  a  true  pastoral  relation  sub- 
sisting  between  pastors  and  their  flocks  are  greatly 
diminished,  if  not  wholly  ignored.  That  the  preva- 
lence of  this  custom  of  patronage  in  England,  and  in 
other  oonntries  where  Church  and  State  are  united,  to- 
gether with  the  subjection  of  tbe  clergr  in  manjrqririt- 
uai  matters  to  the  mandates  of  civil  law,  has  gnatly 
and  unftivorably  affected  the  spiritoality  oif  pastoral  in- 
fluence, is  beyttod  qneation.  Nevertheless,  some  ex- 
cellent wtwks  setting  forth  the  nature  and  duties  of  tbe 
pastoral  office  have  been  written,  and  many  superior 
examples  of  pastoral  seal  and  success  have  beOD  fur- 
oished,  by  clergymen  of  state  churcbea. 

In  chorafaaa  formed  and  governed  on  tba  vohintary 
prindple,  paetofs  can  only  assonw  einritual  relations  to 
the  members  of  their  dock  by  consent  of  the  latter,  and 
when  their  duties  are  unworthily  administered  the  pas- 
toral relation  can  usually  be  served  without  much  de- 
lay, and  better  services  seenred.  Thus  the  principle 
enunciated  by  tbe  apoetle  Paul  that  they  who  preach 
tbe  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Ooepel  is  brooght  to  bear 
in  securing  a  higher  grade  of  pastoral  aerriee  than  as  a 
rule  can  be  expected  where  pastors  live  on  independent 
endowment*.  In  fr«e  churches,  the  mode*  of  pastoral 
appointment  differ  widely.  In  some,  settlements,  the- 
oretically, for  life  prevaiL  In  others  contracts  are  made 
to  last  during  mutual  satiafactioa,  whUe  still  others  bave 
a  system  of  regulated  and  periodical  exchanges.  See 
Itirkrahct.  Hie**  variations  of  the  mode  of  minis- 
terial appmntment,  and  oonsequently  of  the  tenure  of 
the  pastoral  ottce^  are  not  witboot  tbetr  influence  upon 
minor  customs  connected  with  pastoral  duty.  It  can 
hardly  be  questioned  that  the  most  favorable  circun- 
sunoes  for  tbe  fVee  and  full  devdopment  of  pastoral 
character  after  the  scriptural  model  are  not  only  in  vol- 
untary churches,  but  in  countries  free  from  any  intimate 
oonneution  between  Church  and  Statew  Uano*  it  has 
been  claimed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  In  tbe  Unitod 
Sutes  of  America,  where  the  Christian  faith  has  its 
fVeest  and  fullest  development,  and  where  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  is  real,  the  Christian  ministry 
has  secured  a  fairer  and  more  general  development  than 
it  has  ever  assumed  or  can  assume  amid  tbe  repreesive 
influonoea  of  tbe  OW-WorW  dviluaUon.  Certirio  it  is 
that  in  this  country  whoever  would  cultivate  and  ex- 
emplify a  truly  apostolic  character  has  every  advantage 
for  so  doing,  and  open  fields  of  effort  are  before  him.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  the  standard  of  pnMoral  chatnctcr 
as  demanded  by  universal  public  aenrimwit  is  higher  in 
this  than  in  any  other  country. 

But  in  whatever  mode  the  pastoral  relation  is  estab- 
lished or  maintained,  it  carries  with  it  responubilities 
of  the  gravest  import,  deman^ng  on  tbe.  part  of  tbe 
pastor  a  character  of  the  highest  exceUetioe,  deportment 
the  most  exem[dary,  diligence  untiring,  quenchless  zeal, 
whule-hearted  consecration  to  his  work,  discretion  equal 
to  any  emei^ncy,  and  the  highest  skill  in  resolving 
duuhts,  and  patient  perseverance  in  settling  differences 
and  removing  difficulties.  In  short,  he  needs  to  be  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  possessing 
the  mind  that  was  also  in  Christ,  and  righUy  tUviding 
the  word  of  truth  to  all  with  whom  he  may  have  to  do. 

III.  To  set  forth  these  reepoiunbilities  and  duties  in 
their  varied  aspects  and  applications  is  the  task  of  pa»- 
toral  theology,  and  to  this  task  many  minds  and  pens 
have  been  devoted  from  the  apostolic  age  down  to  the 
present.  In  fact,  the  pastoral  efustle*  St  Paul  to  Tim- 
othy and  Titus  fwtn  the  inspired  bans  (rf  all  that  can 
te  wisely  written  upon  the  sufajeot,  tuilea*  it  be  fomded 


upon  other  portions  of  the  Seriptnrea.  KercftMai 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  deviatioDs  and  comspea^ 
encea  of  views  that  have  prevailed  in  refertaee  w  m 
important  a  sntifect  at  diflbnat  periods  and  in  dUsM 
eircunwtancaa. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  considetnMe  n—lig  d 
books  which  may  be  ennrnentcd  a*  bdongiag  b»  tfe 
literature  of  this  snhject,  very  few  of  thim  will  be  hmi 
to  treat  it  systematically  or  from  a  acrielfy  theelnpaJ 
point  of  view.  By  fsr  the  greater  number  an  ■nplr 
preceptive  and  explanatory,  addressed  in  didactic  farz 
to  young  ministera.  Some  embrace  pceaefaing  amatf 
tb*  pastoral  dntiea,  and  give  honriktieal  advices  (•  i 
greater  or  less  extent.  Others  leave  tbe  watjttt  of 
pulpit  address  to  tbe  mote  full  diacuaaiua  of  uiatim  m 
bomiletics.  Aside  from  tbe  books  to  be  named  bdn. 
much  that  b  valuable  relating  to  this  snijcci  nuiv  k 
gleaned  from  clerical  biography,  especially  fnw  tb« 
lives  of  ministers  who  have  had  marked  socce*  ai  fst- 
tors.  Summary  views,  often  very  forcibly  expiwo!. 
are  also  to  be  found  in  many  pamphleta,  such  as  oiA- 
natiun  and  installation  sermons,  and  tbe  official  diaqra 
ct  Uabops  to  candidates  tnt  onttnaHon.  Oecawndh 
sermons  and  chai^  of  this  nature  are  to  be  fouad  it 
the  published  work*  of  tb«r  authors.  See,  for  txmt- 
pie,  the  works  of  archbishop  Seeker  and  of  Bev.  IMm 
Hall,  also  the  Remawu  of  Kichard  CeciL 

Incidental  referencesUttie  sut^ect  of  thisaitid^Hd 
ooeauoful  ftagmenta  bearing  upon  it,  may  be  fond  is 
patristic  and  medisval  UtaratoR,  repreaeu  ting  eack  mc- 
oearive  century  from  th*  first  to  the  sixteenth.  Soat 
of  tbe  ftagfDcnIary  treatises  referred  to  are  eaabodii^ 
in  letters,  some  in  semMns^  and  some 'm  manuals  lete- 
ing  to  the  monl  or  ceremonial  obUgatioaa  of  tbe  dersy 
of  diflhrent  orders.  Tbe  only  ancient  books  of  any  vabe 
at  the  present  dme  are  those  br  ChiysoMam  «o  the 
Meethood,  and  by  Gif^fory  of  Nadannm  caiitlcd  in- 
Xoytrnaoc,  especially  eb.  lvii4xT.  Tbeae  boekM,  bath 
in  title  and  contents,  prove  how  oooopletely  tbe  aoipu- 
ral  idea  of  tbe  Christian  miniatry  bad  been  porvertedai 
eariy  as  the  4th  oeoKiry.    Nevertbelem  a  few  iatctw- 
ing  and  excellent  things  may  be  gleaned  frcM  tttPBL 
Between  the  &th  and  16th  centuries  inclusive  tbe  greawr 
portion  of  what  was  written  on  tbe  subject  idittcd  u 
the  mysteries,  tbe  saeraments^  tbe  Toatmt1%  and  the 
ceremooimirftbeOmKh.  flniitbii  iiiairiiliaalili  iiiiiiim 
of  the  writings  in  question  was  of  a  melaiiclkQly  tT|M; 
indicating  tbe  low  and  declining  eonditioa  of  nioi^ 
terial  character.   In  the  6th  century,  Salvias  us  of  Mir- 
seilles  inveighed  against  the  avarice  of  priesia.  and  G3- 
das  the  Wise  wntc  against  the  rices  of  tbe  dcrgy.  h 
tbe  6th  oentary  John  Damaseenns  contrasted  the  gsml 
and  the  bad  bishop.   Tbe  Roman  GathoUe  Chorrh  w- 
lies  mainly  on  the  (J^iea  by  Amlmae,  the  De  paHtnH 
cum  of  pope  Leo  the  Great,  and  eapecially  on  tbe  Cm 
paitoraHt  of  Gregoiy  the  Great.  With  tbe  openiagof 
the  second  chiliad  (i.  e.  the  llth  centory)  better  sad 
DHire  numerooa  pndacttons  in  pastoral  theology  ap- 
peared— Bernard's  L&ri  v  tie  cotwideraliome,  his  voito 
De  morAat  H  t^ldo  tpiieoporwK  moi  De  wtost  wrjai 
efericentsi.  But  pastoral  theology  then  ran  In  a  nemnr 
groove — that  of  confession;  all  pastoealworicB  were  gnidn 
for  the  confessors  (materials    this  dan  of  Htmtan  ia 
the  German  are  given  by  Oeffeken,  BMer-Kaladm- 
mtu  de»  16.  Jairk.  vol  i).   The  refwroatovy  tendcwiH 
of  the  Middle  Ages  found  expression  in  wvrln  wUcfa 
pointed  out  the  pastoral  neglect  Thus  in  the  14th  cm- 
tnry  Alvains  Pdafpi  produced  a  worit  on  tbe  Grief eflbt 
Church,  deacriUng  tlte  depraved  mannen  and  vises  <f 
ecclesiastics,  OtherBsobenqneBtly wroteon theWosn^ 
of  the  Church  and  the  Vices  of  the  Clergy.    A  wk 
cheerful  book  was  that  of  Thomas  Cantimprateom  <f 
the  16th  century,  who  wrote  on  the  Proprietiee  nl  (kt 
Bees,  describing  under  that  figure  tbe  oAoe  and  odov 
ment  of  prelates.  From  and  after  the  period  of  the  Bet 
ormation  this  dam  of  writbgs  aimearadjnncli  bor  bo- 
nwrotiBlyfand  fj^^fltflnAa^,  ttolg^jrteaB  iijuiimlii. 
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tRttaatt  became  a  diatii^iBbiiig  feature.  At  the  be- 
ginmng  oT  the  16th  oentuiy  Erasmus  publiahed  bis  £n- 
tUndkm  MiUtit  CkrMmi,  in  which  ha  described  and 
uuiriud  the  looM  habits  and  vicca  of  the  monks  and 
clergy.  Id  1686  he  issued  Us  Eoctetkulei  «jw  Condo- 
mlur  Eetmgitiaia,  Luther  in  162S  wrote  ■  tract  en- 
titled De  Imtitvatdit  MimstrU  Eccteiia,  Bncer  wrote 
Ik  ammamm  curd,  Helanetbon,  berides  his  Ratio 
brmmma  CoHcionattdi,  published  a  small  work  entitled 
tk  (^KMt  C^maamloriB,  ZwingU  also  published  a 
net  SBtitled  Pallor^  ^  diweArr  ^in&w  mA  veri  pcu- 
tom  t/abii  diteend  jmmm/.  In  (act,  most  of  the  Be- 
famm  treated  tbe  subject  of  ministoial  life  and  duties 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  some  tana,  most  frequent- 
ly, however,  in  seixnons  and  comments  on  tbe  Scrip- 
lum,  as  did  Wickliffe  and  I^timer. 

At  a  later  period  more  formal  works  began  to  ap- 
pear, of  which  the  following  are  tbe  principiu,  as  pub- 
lidwd  in  the  English  language,  arranged  in  chronolog- 
ical Mder:  Beitot,  A  Prktt  to  (As  Temple,  or  the 
Cvmlrjf  Panait  CharaOtr  and  Rtk  iff  L^e 
(leS);  Bowles,  i>a<tor  EvaagtlitMt  (1649);  Baxter, 
<;SAo».Saieiafou^  or  ike  Reformed  Pattor  (1666);  Bp, 
Edward  StiUingfieet,  Dittk*  and  Ri^s  of  the  Parochial 
tieryg  (1669) :  Bp.  CKlbert  Burnet,  A  lAacourte  of  the 
Patlorat  Can  (1692) ;  Edwards,  The  Preacher  and  the 
/leant  (1706-9, 8  vols.) ;  Watu,  An  K^tortaiion  to  Min- 
ithn  (1788);  Mason,  The  Stade^t  and  Pattor  (1765); 
(lelcber  of  Madeley,  The  Portrait  of  St,  PtaU  (1786) ; 
£ades,7'4e  GaepelMmi^ry  (1787);  Orton,  Leiten  to  a 
rMM^CSnsyfatni  (1791);  HnAlh,  Lecturea  or  ike  Sacred 
Ofiee  (1798) ;  Gerard,  Pagtoral  Care  (1799) ;  Erakine, 
Sermmu  at  the  Pagtoral  Character  and  Ogiee  (1800) ; 
BfkTbomas  Cok^  Duamrtee  o»  the  Duties  o/a  Miai«- 
ter  ufAe  Go^td  (1810) ;  Campbell,  lACturea  <m  the  Paa- 
WC9kinie«n-(18U);  hamn^CkriMinPaatoi'aMam- 
nal  (E^h.  1886,  12mo);  Edmondson,  Tlu  CkHMtm 
kin^  (1828) ;  Jertam,  The  Chrietian  3/imiter(l9S») ; 
Adm  OMcke,  Letter  to  a  Preacher  (1880);  Bp.  B. 
Hut,  ne  Clerggmatet  Obligatioiu  (1880);  Morrison, 
Tlu  CAtMom  Paitor  (1882) ;  Thompson,  Paetoralia 
(1882);  J.  D.  Coleridge,  Practical  Advice  to  the  Youiu/ 
Atrisk  Priett  (1884) ;  Dale,  1%e  Totmff  Paetor'a  Guide 
(1886);  Barrett,  JCuay  om  the  Paetoral  (1889); 
FSke,  TV  CAruftoR  Mimttry  (1889);  Simpson,  Cleryy- 
BMin'f  Maanal  (1842);  Henderson,  Paitoral  V^ance 
(1818);  Ptond,7'A«  Foviv/'ujfor'f  (;uMje(I844);  ^dges, 
Tkt  Otrittiaii  Mimttrg  (1844);  Humphrey,  I^era  to  a 
Smi»  Oe  MixiMtry  (1846);  LeifchiM,  Comede  to  a 
r<my  MMttrr  (1846) ;  Sawbridge,  XamuU/or  the  Par- 
U  Mes<  (1846);  Bp.  Meade,  leeliree  on  the  Pattoral 
Offset  (1849)  t  JiAn  AngeU  James,  A  n  Eantett  Mtrnttry 
(1849);  Wallace  A  Gmk  to  the  Ckrietitm  MtMOry 
(1849);  Cannon,  Lectvrtt  ok  Paetorai  Theology  (1868); 
J.  J.  Blunt,  Obkgatioiie  and  Datiet  of  the  Parieh  Prieri 
(1856) ;  Oxenden,  The  Pattoral  (^ce  (1859);  Arehbp. 
Wbateley,  The  Parieh  Potior  (1860) ;  Wayland,  Latere 
<mlhe  MimttryoftkeGotpel(\9G6);  Batigon,ThePat- 
*ena  tTjjGce  (1864) ;  J.  H.  Blunt,  IHrtetoriKm  Pattamk 
(1866);  Hoppin,  Office  a»d  Work  of  the  CIrHluM  JVm- 
ittry  {I96&y,  Kidder,  The  Chritfian  Paetorate  (1871); 
Tvng,  The  Office  amd  Duty  o/a  Chrietian  Pattor  (1874) ; 
Plumer,  HiHt$  and  Helpe  m  Paeioral  Theology  (1874). 

Protestant  French  writers  on  this  subject  have  not 
been  nymerooa.  Tboss  whose  works  are  best  known 
are  Osterrakl  (1781)  and  Tloet  (1860) ;  but  tbe  most 
important  la  Matter,  Le  Mitten  eedMa^ique  et  ta 
JUimim^>hiakdamee  tliA(Jhan,im).  (D.P.K.) 

Ws  append  the  leading  modem  German  writers  on 
pastoral  theology.  The  stagnation  of  Protestant  life  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  prerented  a  lively  activity 
in  this  line  of  thetdogical  thoogbt,  One  of  the  most 
ia^MirtaDt  productions  of  this  period  is  Tslentin  An- 
drei^ Dae  yute  l^ebem  dmt  reehtidiaffiaen  Diemere  Gottei 
(Hamb,  1618),  and  hia  Parmmetii  ad  eeeleeia  mktiilroe. 
Id  Spenar's  day  pastoral  theology  first  eama  to  reassert 
its swqr  as iu  ihfl  period irf" the BdkmDBtioii.  BiaDe- 


aiderien  u.  BedenktH  opens  the  list  It  was  succeeded 
by  Uanmann's  Paetondt  eoof^dicum  (1678),  which  di^ 
vides  tbe  whole  material  into  four  rubrics :  (1)  De  pat^ 
torit  pertona  ;  (2)  vita ;  (S)  eparta ;  (4)  forttma ;  and 
v^as  brongbt  out  in  enlai^^  form  by  Francke,  wbo  to 
1728  himself  published  Idea  ettuHoti  theologia  et  momta 
pattoralia  theologictu  Other  important  ctntributionB 
of  this  period  are :  Quenstedt's  Ethica  paetoraUt ;  May- 
er's Mtteeum  miitietri  eceiema  (1690) ;  Kortholt's  Pattor 
fidelU  (1696);  Deyling,  ItutHutionu  (1784);  Fecht,  In- 
etrtutio partoraHe  (1717);  Hieg's  Mele/emata  eacra  de 
officio  paetoris,  etc  (Fnnkf.  1747);  Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius,  Cattiittitche  Patt,-TheoL  (2d  ed.  by  Haaselbeig, 
1762);  Jskobi,iMra^  (2d  ed.l768>  The  orthodox 
and  pietistic  theologians  vied  with  each  other  to  give 
prominence  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  however  great  the 
chasm  between  Gottfried  Arnold  and  an  orthodox  Lu- 
theran pastor,  in  the  GeittUdte  Geetali  einee  evai^Uechen 
Lehrere  (1728),  as  the  former  depicted  it,  the  luter  was 
obliged— in  so  far  as  U  oonecriMd  oafy  tlw  pastoral  and 
not  the  dogmatical  and  lltuigkal— to  recognise  iu  aet^ 
vices  to  Christian  truth,  (^uite  a  different  atmo^hcre 
greets  us  in  the  woriis  of  tbe  rationalistic  period,  even 
when  tbe  authors  have  not  exchanged  the  evangelical 
fundamental  principles  for  the  current  and  popular  ne- 
(Aogy.  or  tbe  latter,  Peux  Miller's  Atdeit.  tvr  weiien 
u,  gewisienhq/ien  Verwattw^  (1777)  is  an  intowsting  ex- 
ample. The  pastors  of  this  period  saw  their  avocation 
principally  in  public  eid^htenment,  as  seen  in  Nikolai's 
Sebaidtu  NoUuather  (1778) ;  Achatius  Nibsscb's  A  meet- 
mng  tur  PartoraMugheU  (1791).  But  a  better  and 
higher  view  of  the  office  was  taken  by  Spalding,  A'utc- 
barkeii  det  Predigtamtet  (1772);  8eiler,  Grtmdtdtte  zur 
Bildung  kOt^fliger  Volkriehrer  (1788),  and  especially  Ro- 
senmUller,  Anleit.  f.  at^^tende  Geietliehe  (1792),  and 
Ntemeyer,  Emdhiukf,  duitO.  ReUgiomekhrer  (1790); 
also  Oemler,  Repaieriim  (1796-1800).  Still  higher 
ground  is  taken  by  GiStk,  Die  Paet.-TheoL  in  iArem 
gtmzen  Vmfange  (1803) ;  Schware,  Der  chriUl,  Retigiont- 
lekrer  (1800);  Kaiser,  Syttem  der  Patl.-TheoL  (1816); 
HUffell,  Weten  u.  Bervf  dee  nangeL  Geietlichen  (1822, 
and  often);  Haas,  Wietentch.  Daratelbtag  dee  geialL 
Ben^fet  (1884).  Herder  was  the  fiist  to  recognise  ia 
the  minister  tlw  priest  and  prophet,  and  not  simply  the 
useful  servant  of  the  pnblin  (see  his  Brv/e  H.  das  Slu- 
ditim  der  Theolagie).  But  it  took  fifty  years  before 
Herder's  ideas  wen  appreciated.  The  first  to  so  treat 
the  pastor  was  Harms,  Puet.-TheoL  (1880-81),  and  he 
may  be  denomina(«d  the  father  of  the  modern  German 
idea  of  the  pastoral  office.  BxcdlenC  and  more  recent 
productions  are  Lohe's  ErangeL  GeletSeh.  (1852,  etc.); 
NLtzach,  /VoMfcAe  Tkeobgie,  vol.  iii,  pU  i ;  also  under 
the  special  title.  Die  eigenlhUmliche  Seeleig>Jlege  dee  «Mm> 
gd,  Hirtenamtet  (Bonn,  1857) ;  Ziromermann,  Dee  A  mtea 
IVUrde  u.  BSrde  (Zurich,  1859);  Palmer,  Etrangd.  Pat- 
toral-TheoL  (Stuttg.  1860  ;  2d  ed.  1863).  There  are  be- 
sides some  periodicals  devoted  specially  to  this  subject, 
as  Tilmar  u.  MUller,  PtuforaUheoL  BUUter,  sinoe  1861. 
To  tbe  pBstMal>tbe(riogy  Uteratnra  of  Qmnany  belong 
also  some  bio|n^>Iiical  worin;  tbe  life  of  Oberiin,  HoFt 
acker,  Flattich,  etc  Burh's  Patt.-TkeoL  in  Beitpi^ 
(1888),  and  his  Spiegel  edfer  J^arrfirtum  (1842),  bring 
together  rich  biographical  matter  under  the  rubrics  of 
pastoral  theology.  What  has  been  done  for  ceruin  de- 
partments of  pastoral  theology  we  have  not  space  to 
enumerate  here.  Tet  refereooe  might  be  made  to 
KUndig,  Erfakrmgtn  am  XranitoK  u.  SterMetU  (1866 ; 
2d  ed.  1869) ;  Hase,  Geach.  der  christl.  Kratdnnpfiege 
(1867);  also  Wy»,  Elv>at  vom  Kern  u.  Staff  der  Sed- 
torge  (Baale,  1868);  Beck,  Dai  chriatL  Leben  u.  gtitO. 
Amt  (1869).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  possesses 
in  the  works  of  Powandra,  Ltlpschitx,  Hinterberger, 
and  especially  SiuWa  Paat,-Theol.  (1788,  1820,  1^), 
and  in  the  more  recent  productions  by  TogI  and  Am* 
berger,  most  important  works.  A  critique  of  pastoral- 
theology  literature  from  a  scientific  standpmnt  has 
been  fluniahed  by  Giaf  iaj^g^^e^mm^l^  i 
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(1841),  See  kIso  Hagenbach,  EncyiU  v.  MtthoSoL  p. 
109-111 ;  atad,  v.  KrU.  1888,  i,  763.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Paatorate  U  the  state  or  relation  oT  being  «  pastor 
(q.  7.).  In  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  this  depends 
upon  the  wiU  of  the  bishop,  who  appoints,  remorea,  and 
transTen  prieata  at  ideaaure.  In  those  Protestant  coun- 
tries where  the  Chuich  ia  eatahlished  by  the  Sut«,  the 
incumbency  and  term  of  office  are  regulated  by  statute. 
See  Fatrokaob.  In  the  non-Catholic  churches  of  this 
country  the  pastoral  idatioD  is  formed  or  dissolved  by 
vaiiotu  pfoceaaes^  aU  sabsUntially  cwriaring  of  an  ex- 
press  or  implied  assent  or  compact  between  the  pastor 
and  the  flock.  Among  Congregationalists  and  Baptists 
this  agreement  is  direct  and  formal;  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian, Reformed,  and  several  other  churches,  it  is  effected 
dmnigh  the  co-operadon  or  sanction  of  certain  ministe- 
rial bodies ;  and  amtmg  Protestant  EpiscopaliaDs,  Meth- 
odist*, and  some  others,  through  the  intervention  of 
biahopa.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  term 
ia  limited  to  three  years.   See  Itikbkakct, 

Paatorelll.   See  PAsrotntBAtnt. 

PastoB  {matT&^  is  the  word  dewgnating  a  sbawl 
frequently  used  in  the  religious  ceremoaiea  tHT  the  an- 
dent  Egyptians  as  well  as  the  heatbeus  of  Greece  and 
Kome.  It  was  generally  figured  with  various  symboli- 
cal representations  corresponding  to  the  particular  rites 
in  which  it  was  used.  The  word  pastoe  was  also  used 
to  denote  a  small  shrine  or  chapel  in  which  t  god  was 
contained. 

Pastoaraatuc  or  PaBtoralls,  the  name  assumed 
by  the  fanatical  hordes  of  peasants  and  vulgar  clames 
who  appeared  in  the  north  of  France  about  A.D.  1251 ,  and 
deraatated  Fntiee,  ostensibly  moved  by  hnral  motives^ 
but  really  actuated  by  blind  religions  seal  and  hatred 
of  priest  and  monk  and  Jew.  They  were  q>edally  ani- 
mated by  a  thorough  hatred  of  the  dergy,  who  already 
in  the  13th  centuiy  were,  in  the  minds  of  the  peasants, 
associated  with  the  tyrannous  lay  proprietary.  Partly 
also  they  were  called  out  by  the  crusading  frenzy  to 
wbkh  the  piety  of  St,  l^is  bad  giv«n  a  marfied  impe- 
tus, Tbey  expressed,  in  an  irrational  way,  the  peasants' 
genuine  loyalty  to  their  lung,  whoee  absence  in  Egypt 
served  to  aggravate  their  misery.  Their  name  origina- 
ted in  the  fact  that  most  of  them  were  shepherds.  The 
movement  commenced  in  Flanders.  Suddenly  a  myste- 
rious personage,  who  bore  the  name  of  "  the  Master  of 
Hungaiy,"  ^ipeared  in  the  villages,  inviting  all  shep- 
herds, herdsmen,  and  laborers  to  Jmn  in  ttw  wotk  of 
the  rescue  of  the  king  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre. He  was  an  aged  man,  with  a  long  beard,  and 
pale,  emaciated  face,  who,  it  was  said,  spoke  all  lan- 
guages by  miracle,  and  claimed  to  act  by  direct  author* 
ity  of  the  Virgin.  When  he  preached,  the  divine  letter 
containing  his  instructions  was  kept  clasped  in  one  of 
bis  hands,  the  fingers  of  which  were  never  even  for  a 
moment  unclosed,  lest  he  should  lose  the  sapematural 
comroiflsion.  This  conduct  readily  imposed  on  the 
credulous  multitude,  while  terror  among  the  higher  or- 
ders spread  the  wildest  rumors  as  to  his  orif^n  and  char- 
acter. He  was  said  to  he  an  apostate  Cistercian  monk ; 
in  his  youth  he  had  denied  Jesus  Christ ;  he  had  been, 
nay,  was  a  Mohammedan ;  he  it  was  that,  in  his  youth, 
had  led  the  crusade  of  ehiUren,  who  had  plunged  by 
thousands  into  the  sea,  or  been  sold  into  slavery  to  the 
Saracens;  Anally,  he  was  an  emissary  of  the  Sotdan  of 
EgA-pL  Moat  of  this  is  manifest  fable ;  but  this  person's 
faculty  for  preaching  makes  it  probable  that  he  was 
reaUya  monk,  while  his  dtle,''the  Master  of  Hungary," 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that  he  was  in  some  way  connect- 
ed with  the  Bulgarian  Manicheee.  He  certainly  had 
great  powers  of  oiganization ;  for,  as  he  proceeded 
through  France,  and  as  his  retinue  of  credulous  boOTS 
was  augmented  by  numbers  of  profligate  deaperadoee, 
he  appears  to  have  instituted  and  maintained  a  tolerable 
discipline.  Two  lieutenants,  who  bore  the  title  of  mas- 
ters, and  numerous  captains  of  thousands,  received  his 


order*  and  transmitted  them  to  the  obedient  wiUitBat. 
Marehing  throu^^  flanders  and  FSoardy,  he  catcMd 
Amiens  at  the  hnd  of  thir^  thousand  men;  tbsDEebc 
passed  to  the  Isle  of  France,  gathering  the  wbdc  Itber- 
ing  peculation  in  his  wake.  None  of  the  cities  dmd  to 
close  their  gates  against  him ;  the  horde  of  shepbenb 
had  become  an  army.  On  their  bannen  wen  aobb- 
zoned  the  Lamb  and  the  Cross,  the  Yirgin  with  her  bd> 
gels  appearing  to  the  '*iiMat«."  Id  batde  ansr  tkv 
reached  Vaxit  to  the  number  of  one  biuidred  thomad 
men.  Blanche,  the  queen-r^ent,  in  some  wild  bop 
that  these  fierce  peasants  might  themselves  md  is 
achieving  or  compel  others  to  achieve  the  deJivenDa 
of  her  son,  suffered  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  capiuL 
But  now  their  hoetility  to  the  Church  became  apparat 
I'hey  not  otily  usurped  all  the  priestly  functions,  prr- 
forroed  marriages,  distributed  crosses,  offered  a]MolMi<is 
to  those  who  jinned  itmt  cmsade,  but  they  inrveighid 
against  the  vices  of  the  pricetlMod.  '*Tbey  tanked.' 
says  Matthew  Paris, "  the  Minorites  and  the  friapiimcb- 
ers  as  vagabonds  and  hypocrites;  the  white  mimkt 
(the  Cisterciaos)  "as  covetous  of  lands,  and  the  nUbm 
of  flocks;  the  black  m<niks''(the  Braiedictines)''aspMd 
and  glutUmons ;  the  canons  aa  half-laymen,  given  t»  all 
manner  of  Itixtiiy ;  the  Indtope  as  hiuten,  hawkos,  and 
voluptuaries."  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  popularity  of 
the  Pastoureauz,  at  least  in  the  dties,  was  won  by  thm 
heaping  refMoaches  on  the  mediieval  de^.  The  Hat- 
ter, emboldened  by  impunity  (he  bad  actually  been  act- 
mitted  into  the  presence  of  the  queen),  now  wu^ed  bi> 
way  to  Paris.  Mounted  in  the  pulpit  at  the  cbotdi  «i 
St.  Eustache,  wearing  a  bishop's  mitie^  he  fmacbed  and 
blessed  and  consecrated,  married  and  granted  direnn. 
while  his  swarming  foUowers  mercilessly  slew  the  fnmt 
who  endesTored  to  oppose  them.  Aflernriwrtatayther 
quitted  tiie  ci^.  The  nnwieldy  host  divided  into  thnt 
bodies.  One  went  towards  Orleans  and  Bourges;  cat 
towards  Bordeaux;  one  to  the  Meditemoeen  ooesL 
The  first  troop,  led  by  the  master  in  person,  cMcnd 
Orleans,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  taUMf) 
and  clergy.  Finding  the  popalaoe  bvondde  to  the  ia- 
surgents,  the  bishop  issued  hn  inhibition  to  aD  dofc^ 
ordering  them  to  keep  aloof  from  the  profene  asstmih. 
Unfortunately,  the  command  was  not  obeyed.  Same  if 
the  younger  scholara  were  induced  to  attend  the  pnaeb- 
tng  which  had  awed  Paris  and  ber  onivmity.  One  of 
them  foolishly  interrupted  the  preacher;  he  was  tan»- 
diately  struck  down;  the  scholars  were  poisoed:  mmr 
were  killed.  The  tHsbop  laid  the  city  under  an  inia>  j 
diet  and  fled.  Leaving  Orleans  they  abortly  readwd  I 
Bouiges,  where,  penetrsdng  into  the  Jewiife  qusitv. 
they  plundered  the  houses  and  massacred  the  inhala- 
tants.  Here  the  executive,  at  length  convinced  eftbfu  ; 
danger,  decided  to  act.  The  mom«it  selected  was  Ja^  | 
cious,  for  the  Pastoureanx  were  not  expecting  oppostML  | 
The  master  was  about  to  ot  had  failed  to  perftmn  some 
pretended  minde,  when  tlie  nsault  waa  BoWif*^ 
A  soldier  msbed  forth  and  dove  the  head  ofthemMet: 
tbe  royal  bailiff  and  his  men-at-arms  fell  on  the  paaie- 
stricken  followers ;  the  exoommunion  was  read ;  neb  «f 
the  shepherds  as  were  not  massacred  were  hanged.  Si-  i 
men  de  Montfort  at  Bordeaux  adopted  similar  wuswu  I 
with  the  second  diviuon.  The  leader  wns  sdaed  mi  \ 
thrown  into  the  Garonne,  end  his  foUowencitfdtowa  by  ; 
the  scridiery  or  hanged  by  the  roagistnle&  Tke  ibM  j 
division,  which  reached  Uanetlles  about  the  asae  ttme,  i 
met  with  a  similar  fate. 

8eventyyeaialater,inthetiineofPhilipV',llunipMa  ! 
of  fanaticism  was  repeated.    This  riring,  which  was  al-  ^ 
most  identical  in  character  with  that  abcedy  dsKsibed, 
took  place  under  the  pretence  of  a  crusade,  thwigb  wait 
«  very  diil^rent  king.  Again  the  leader  was  a  pciert  i«il 
monk  who  claimed  supernatural  gifts;  again  tb<  divcipiM 
were  found  among  the  nuseraUe  penants.  The 
rection,  perhaps  mors  extended  in  soope,  rosetieg  wiik 
no  encouragement,  was  Ina,  terribte  in  result.  Tba« 
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ind  it  was  not  antil  mmy  of  then  had  been  hanged 

hat,  ID  wlf-defence,  th«y  diitpUyed  any  violence.  It 
ras  with  this  object  that  the  Large  body  which  r««ched 
-*aria  in  the  tpring  of  A.D.  1820  commenced  hostilities. 
Encamping  in  the  Pie-aux-Clercs,  they  claimed  the  re- 
ease  of  their  imprisoned  brothers,  and,  in  default,  they 
i>rced  the  prison  of  St.  Martin,  St,  Germain,  and  the 
Jbatalet,  and  set  at  liberty-  the  inmates.  Having  suo 
»eded  in  thia  leaeu^  they  set  off  southward.  This  time 
:b«y  appenr  to  have  passed  by  tbe  great  eiUe*  oT  Ceo* 
Tal  Fnuwe;  aboot  40^000  cnteted  Langnedoc  and  com- 
menced ■  massacre  of  U>e  Jewa.  At  Veidun,  on  the 
[iaronne,  a  royal  castle,  whither  the  Jews  bad  fled  for 
protection,  a  frightful  butchery  took  place.  At  Auch, 
Uimttnt,  Caste!  Sanasin,  Toulouse,  and  Gailisc  similar 
crueltiea  wen  perpetrated.  They  then  hunM  to  Av- 
ignon, bat  failed  to  enlist  tlw  sympathies  oT  the  pope. 
John  XXII  excommunicated  them,  ailing  as  the 
ground  of  this  measure  that  they  had  taken  the  cross 
without  papal  authority.  Further,  he  invoked  tbe  civil 
power,  and  found  the  seneschal  of  Carcasaonne  only  loo 
obedient.  By  his  orders  all  the  roads  in  tbe  district 
were  rendered  impasitahle,  and  all  the  supplies  of  provi- 
sions stopped.  Thus  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  in  a  mala- 
rious and  barren  oouutry,  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  Pas- 
toureaox  perished  of  fiurine  rad  (Usease,  and  the  sur- 
vivors woe  put  to  death.  So  suddenly  b^an  and  ended 
those  two  outbreaks  of  religious  Jacquerie.  The  orig- 
inal authwities  as  to  the  early  fanatics  are  Hattbew 
Paris  and  William  of  Naiigia,  crf'the  latter,  the  Continu- 
alar  NattgH.  Of  modem  accounts,  the  most  valnaUa 
are,  Sismutdi's  Bittorf  Frmee^  vtd.  vii  and  ix ;  Dn- 
cangc,  8.  V.  I^atorelli:  Hibnau,  BUt.  qflati*  (^rittieai- 
iiy,  vi,  67-68 ;  vii,  U  sq. ;  Blunt,  DicL  Bitf.  TtuoL  a.  v. 

Paatnre  (prop.  ns^B  or  n''S'|i«,  from  ns^,  to 

feed,  vofiii}.  In  the  first  period  of  their  history  the 
Hebrews  led  an  unsettled  pastoral  life,  such  as  we  still 
find  onoong  many  Oriental  tribetu  One  great  object  of 
tbe  Moeaical  poU^  was  to  turn  them  from  this  ooodi- 
tioa  into  that  of  fixed  euldvatora  of  the  soiL  Pastu- 
rage was,  however,  «tly  discouraged  as  a  pursuit  nn- 
Inendly  to  settled  habits  and  institutions,  and  not  as 
connected  with  agriculture.  Hence,  altlwugh  in  later 
times  the  prindpal  attenticm  of  the  Hebrews  was  given 
to  agriculture,  the  tending  of  sheep  and  cattle  was  not 
at  any  time  neglected.   See  CATTUb 

The  she|]l>wds  who  nova  about  with  thdr  flocks 
from  one  pastore-gronDd  to  another,  aocwding  to  the 
demands  of  tbe  season,  tbe  state  of  tbe  berbi^,  and 
the  supply  of  water,  are  called  mmad$  —  that  is,  not 
merely  skepMerdt,  but  matdermg  thepherd*.    They  feed 
(heir  flocks  on  the  "commons,"  or  the  deserts  and  wil- 
demessea,  which  no  settled  or  cultivating  people  have 
appropriated.    At  first  no  pastoral  trttie  can  have  any 
I»rtiadar  property  in  such  tracts  of  ground  in  pref- 
erence to  another  tribe;  but  in  the  end  a  particular 
tract  becomes  appropriated  to  some  one  tribe,  or  section 
of  a  tribe,  either  from  long  occupation,  or  from  digging 
wells  therein.   According  to  the  ideas  of  the  East,  the 
digging  of  a  well  is  so  meritorious  an  act  that  he  who 
performs  it  acquires  a  property  in  the  waste  lands 
around.  In  tbe  time  of  tbe  patriarchs  Palestine  was  but 
thinly  peopled  by  ^<  Canaanites,  and  offered  many 
such  tracts  of  uuqipn^tiated  grounds  fit  for  pasturage. 
In  these  they  fed  their  flocks,  without  eatablishing  any  | 
exdunve  d^ms  to  the  snl,  imtil  they  proceeded  to  dig  : 
wells,  which,  being  considered  as  an  act  of  appropria-  ] 
ti<M),  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  (Uen.  xxi, : 
25, 26),    After  tbe  conquest  of  Canaan,  those  Israelites  { 
who  possessed  large  flocks  and  herds  sent  them  out,  un- 
der  the  care  of  Aepherds,  into  the  "  wilderrtesses,"  or 
ooounona,  (rf*  the  east  and  south,  where  there  ore  rich 
and  Jtuqr  pasturages  during  tbe  moist  seasons  of  the 
year  (1  Sam.  xvii,  28;  xxv,  4-16;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  29- 
Sl;  Isa.  Ixv,  10;  Jer.  1, 89).    The  nomads  occupy,  sue-  i 
oesHvely,  the  same  stations  in  the  deserts  every  year,  j 


In  anmmer,  wbeo  tbe  pbuns  ate  parched  with  drought, 

and  every  green  herb  is  dried  up,  they  proceed  north- 
wards, or  into  the  mountains,  or  to  tbe  banks  of  riven: 
and  in  winter  and  spring,  when  the  nios  have  reclothed 
the  plains  with  verdure,  and  fllled  the  watercoursp*. 
they  return.  When  these  pastors  remove,  they  strike 
their  teats,  pack  them  up,  and  convey  them  on  csmeb 
to  the  next  sutiitn.  Neariy  all  the  pastoral  usages 
were  tbe  same  anciently  aa  now.  Tbe  sheep  were  con- 
stantly kept  in  the  open  air,  and  guarded  by  hired  sei^ 
vants,  and  by  tbe  sons  and  dau^^ters  of  the  owners. 
Even  the  daughters  of  emirs,  or  chiefs,  did  not  disdain 
to  tend  the  sheep  (Gen.  xxtv,  17-20;  xxix,  9;  Exod. 
ii,  16).  The  principal  shepherd  was  responsible  for  (he 
sheep  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  if  any  were  lost  he  bad 
to  make  them  good,  except  in  certain  cases  (Gen.  xxxi, 
89 ;  Exod.  xxii,  12 ;  Amos  iii,  12).  Their  services  were 
often  paid  by  a  oerlain  proportion  of  the  young  of  tbe 
flock  (Gen.  xxx,  60).  On  the  more  dangerous  sutions 
towers  were  erected,  from  which  the  approach  of  ene- 
mies might  be  discovered.  These  were  odied  the  Tow- 
ers of  tbe  Flock  (Gen.  xxv,  21 ;  2  Cbrou.  xxvi,  tO ;  Mi< 
cab  iv,  S). — Kitta   See  Shepherd. 

Pastnsbkoa  Boglasia  is  the  name  of  a  Rus- 
sian sect  of  Dissenters.  They  were  founded  by  a  shep- 
herd, and  their  chief  peculiarities  were  that  they  held 
tbe  marriage  tie  to  be  indissoluble  by  any  human  power, 
and  that  it  is  innftil  to  carry  Cisting  so  far  as  to  injure 
health  or  destroy  life. 

Patted,  Phoenician  gods,  whose  images  were  used 
as  omamen  ts  to  their  ships. 

Patagonia,  tbe  moat  southern  country  of  South 

Americs,in  bit.  S8^-&8<^  S.,  and  in  long.  62°  40'-75°  40' 
W.,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  the  Bio  Negro,  which  separates  it  from  the  I'am- 
pas  ;  on  the  north-west  by  the  Chilian  territories;  on 
tbe  w«st  by  the  Pacific;  on  the  south  by  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  which  separates  it  from  Tieira  del  Fuegu ; 
and  on  tbe  east  by  the  Atlantic;  has  an  area  of  about 
860,000  squie  mileo,  and  a  populotioa  cattmatcd  at 
about  IWMIOO.  The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  much 
broken  by  extensive  bays  and  inlets,  none  of  which, 
however,  are  of  much  importance  or  advantage  in  a 
commercial  p<nnt  of  view.  Along  the  western  coast; 
and  stretching  from  42°  3.  to  the  Strait  of  Hagellsn,  are 
numerous  islmds,  of  which  the  principal  are  Chilo^  tbe 
CbonosArcbipelagot  Wellington  Island,  the  Archipelago 
of  Hadre  do  IKoa,  Queen  Addwde's  ArchipeJago,  and 
Descdation  Island.  These  idands — which,  together 
with  several  peninsulas,  form  a  coast  almost  as  ru^;ed 
as  that  of  Norway — are  mount^nons;  but  in  none  of 
them,  except  in  Desolation  Island,  do  tbe  mountains 
rise  to  tbe  enow-tine. 

Svrfaett  Sea,  eter— Tbe  coontiy  Is  Avided  by  tbe 
great  mountain-range  of  tbe  Andes  into  Eastern  and 
Western  Patagonia.  The  latter,  comprising  tbe  coast 
districts  and  the  islands,  is  rugged  and  mountwnous. 
Opposite  the  island  of  Chilo^  are  two  active  volcanoes, 
one  of  which,  Mincfainmavida,  is  6000  feet  high.  Tbe 
slope  of  the  country  from  tbe  Andes  to  the  Pacific  is  so 
sleep,  and  the  strip  of  shore  so  narrow,  that  the  largest 
river  of  this  district  has  its  origin  only  about  thirteen 
miles  ftom  its  embouchure  on  tbe  coast.  In  tbe  island 
of  Cbilod,  in  the  north  trf' Western  Patagonia,  tbe  mean 
temperature  of  winter  is  aboat  40°,  that  of  summer 
rather  above  60°;  while  at  Port  Famine,  in  tbe  extreme 
south  of  this  region,  and  600  miles  nearer  antatctic  lat- 
itudes than  Chiloe,  the  mean  temperature  is  not  much 
lower,  being  in  winter  about  88°,  and  in  summer  about 
50°.  This  unuaaally  small  diflbrence  in  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  extremes^ftf  Western  Patagonia,  which 
extends  over  about  14°  of  latitude,  is  due  to  the  great 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  sll  along  the  coast.  The 
prevailing  winds  of  this  region  blow  from  the  west; 
and,  heavily  surcharged  with  the  moisture  thev  have 
drawn  from  tbe  immenwf^wasU^i  rf^thj^^^;^ 
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tbey  ttrike  agunst  tb«  Andes,  an  tborongbly  oouknaed 
by  tbe  cold  high  mounUiiit,  and  fUl  in  imiua  that  are 
•Imcwt  perpetuil  ftom  ChiM  to  the  9tnit  of  Hagdlan. 
9outh  of  47'>  S.  latitude  haidly  a  day  pastes  wttbont  a 
fall  of  rain,  snow,  or  sleet.  This  coDtinual  dampneaa 
has  produced  forests  of  almost  tropical  luxuriance,  A 
kind  of  deer  wanders  on  the  east  aide  of  the  mountuos; 
pumas  and  water-fowl  are  met  with;  and,  along  tbe 
coast,  seals,  otters,  sea-elephants,  fish,  and  shell-Qsh  are 
found. 

Eastern  Patagonia,  called  He  ptanu,  comprises  by  far 
the  larger  poiUoo  of  Patagonia,  and  extends  eastward 
from  the  Andes  to  the  AtUntic.  lu  surfhoe  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  explored,  and  is  described  only  in  the 
most  general  terms.  According  to  these  accounta  East- 
ern Patagonia,  from  its  northern  to  iu  southera  limits, 
is  an  immense  stony,  shingly  waste,  generally  level,  bnt 
gradually  rising  in  terraced  stripes  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  CwdillcrHL  The  elevation  of  tbe  highest  of  these 
tenaeea  ia  about  8000  feet.  The  sorfiMe  is  covered  with 
stones  and  pebbles,  mixed  with  earth  of  a  whitish  color, 
overiying  great  masses  of  porphyry,  and  strewn  with 
immense  boulders.  Thoray  brushwood,  tufts  of  coarse 
brown  grass,  and  towards  the  west  basaltic  ridges,  break 
the  dead  level  of  tiie  dreary  landscape.  The  soU  is 
strongly  impr^nat«d  with  sal^ietre.  Salt  lakes  of  ev- 
ery variety  of  extent  and  levd  abonod.  Many  of  these 
lakes  are  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  wtw-irhite  crust; 
the  waters  of  some  of  them  are  cold  In  summer  and  hot 
in  winter,  while  in  others  the  waters  are  poisonous. 
Extending  along  the  south  coast  for  several  hundred 
miles  there  is  a  great  deposit  of  tertiary  strata,  under- 
lying a  stratum  of  a  white  pumaceous  substance,  a  tenth 
pan  of  which  is  marine  infuatnia.  Sea-shells  are  scat- 
tered everywhere  across  tbe  oountiy,  and  salt  is  every- 
where abundant,  tmm  which  circumstance  it  has  been 
inferred  that  this  tract  was  onoe  a  sea-bottom.  The 
air  of  Eastern  Patagonia  is  generally  dry  and  hot,  de- 
riving no  moisture  from  the  prevailing  west  winds, 
which  pass  over  tbe  plains  after  baring  been  drained 
by  the  Andes.  Hurricanes,  bowevw,  cutting  and  frigid, 
sweep  over  tbe  plains  with  great  fury,  stripping  tbe 
faldei  from  tbe  looA  of  the  rmikaMa  or  huts,  and  para- 
lysing the  inhabitants  with  cold  and  fear.  The  above 
account,  though  in  general  correct,  must  be  supple- 
mented as  well  as  modified  by  a  few  facts  as  to  the  sur- 
face from  one  who  recently  lived  for  three  years  in  Pat- 
agonia oud  its  vicinity.  Aoccwding  to  H.  Guinnard, 
tbe  country  aluig  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  is  for  tbe 
most  part  mountainous,  and  ia  intersected  by  deep  rav- 
ines; but  it  is  not,  as  has  hithtfto  been  believed,  ocmd- 
pletely  sterile,  for,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  escarped  banks 
of  the  river  are  sometimes  abundantly  fertile.  The 
some  traveller  further  estimates  that  one  third  of  tbe 
entire  area  of  this  country — which  has  hitherto  been 
described  as  barren — is  of  great  fertility,  especially  tbe 
regions  on  tbe  east  coast  and  on  the  &mit  of  Magellan 
in  the  south.  Almg  tbe  eastern  base  of  the  Andes  also, 
tbe  great  tract  of  territory  called  ^  .Semmof  is  aston- 
ishingly picturesque  and  fertile.  Here  great  forests 
abound,  to  which  the  Indians  retire  for  shelter  from  tbe 
freezing  winds  of  winter.  There  are  also  deep  valleys 
furrowed  by  mountain  torrents;  and  numerous  lakes, 
the  haunts  of  wild  dock  and  other  water-fowl,  which 
would  delight  tbe  European  sportsman,  but  wUoh  are 
never  disturbed  by  tbe  Indians,  and  are  almost  as  tame 
as  barn-yard  fowls.  Except  posture.  Eastern  Patago- 
nia has  no  productions.  However  fertile  tbe  soil  in 
some  places  may  be,  it  is  nowhere  cultivated.  The  In- 
dians live  upon  tbe  produce  of  the  chase  alone,  and  seem 
to  desire  no  better  sustenance.  The  principal  rivers  are 
tbe  Kio  Negro;  the  Chupat,  which  flows  through  a 
good  soil,  ptodudog  excellent  pasture  and  good  fire- 
wood; and  tbe  Santa  Cmz,  which  flows  through  a  bar- 
ren district,  in  a  valley  from  one  to  five  miles  widc^  and 
1400  feet  beknv  tbe  level  of  the  idain,  AU  these  rivets 
tiseiatlwAndeti  the  Cbupot  flows  aast|  and  tbe  others 


south-east.  Herds  of  horses  are  reared,  dogs  abooid, 
and  in  tbe  mm  favored  regions  cattle  ore  lii«d;  psmn 
and  foxes  are  met  with,  aa  well  as  cDodon^  hmrfci^  pn- 
tridges,  and  watei>4bwl  in  Loo  Semm  Bnt  by  fit 
the  most  impoitant  animals  wn  tbe  guanaea  (wild  Bi- 
ma),  the  nandou  (Patogonian  osniebX  and  the  gaao,  i 
kind  of  deer. 

/sAoMants,— The  Patagonians  have  hitherto  beta 
described  only  in  tbe  most  general  terms,  and  ia  wmt 
cases  very  inaccurately.  Patagoida  was  ririlcd  at  m 
early  perkid  by  captains  Byion,  WalHs,  and  Gonfc  in  me- 
oessiun,  and  the  noooonts  which  they  bvoBght  to  Earofc 
of  the  appeannoe,  h^t^  and  maimets  of  tbe  notivt* 
of  Patagonia  were  of  a  marvelloas  eharacccr.  Lattt 
accounts,  however,  greatly  modify  these  extrangm 
statements,  Captiun  Wallis,  who  went  out  after  Br- 
ron's  return,  has  been  much  more  judlciaufl  and  canfd 
in  his  inquiries.  So  also  Boogaiaville,  who  sailed  skq 
the  cosst  in  1767.  The  next  to  enrieh  ov  knowledge 
of  Patagonia  was  captain  iPalkner,  md  this  infas*- 
tion  we  are  enabled  to  definitivdy  dass  tbe  hti^oBim 
monster  of  the  eariy  voyagers  with  GnlGvec^  gissta  i 
The  tallest  of  the  tribes  ore  composed  uf  men  who. « 
on  average,  are  neariy  nx  feet  in  height ;  while  in  «h<r  j 
tribes  the  average  h«ght  is  an  indi  or  two  less.  Ttm 
is  reason  to  bdievc,  however,  that  instancea  of  nn«l 
height  ore  as  rue  in  Patagonia  as  In  Ennpe.  Tbepc- 
cutUr  costume  of  the  Patogcmians,  wbtcA  in  most  ie- 
stonces  consists  of  a  long  mantle  of  hide,  drooping  sith 
unbroken  outline  from  their  sbooldeis  slmost  to  thi 
grouitd,  gives  them  the  appearance  of  extraunlinaiy 
height.  Many  of  the  tribn  also  are  large  in  bottr,  j 
while  they  have  comparatively  short  extiennties;  sod  j 
these,  when  seen  on  horseback,  covered  with  their  laaft 
mantles,  seem  almost  gigantic  ia  stature.  Their  cote 
is  a  reddish  brown.  Thar  shoulders  are  large,  and  wd 
thrown  back;  the  chest  is  .well  expanded;  the  bc^  ! 
la^e,  the  forehead  open  and  {xominent;  the  nKsitb 
large;  tbe  eyes  block,  ond  generally  lorge;  tbe  nose 
frequently  hooked,  long,  and  thin,  tboogb  snong  some 
tribes  it  is,  00  a  rule,  broad  at  the  nostrils:  tbe  cars  «R 
torg^  and  dongoted  by  the  heavy  omoDMnts  of  tber 
own  mannfheture  which  they  wear  in  than,  and  which 
are  so  loi^  that  they  oflen  rest  on  the  sbouldcn.  The 
tiair,  generally  black,  coarse,  and  tank,  is  suuetimn 
rolled  together  on  the  top  of  tbe  head.  Their  bsoaak 
called  roubalu,  sre  formed  of  three  rows  of  stakes  diiva 
into  tbe  ground.  Tbe  middle  row  is  higher  than  the 
others,  and  the  three  rows  are  tied  together  with  atriagi 
of  hide,  oad  so  kq>t  in  tbdr  place.  Tins  fkaO  ftane- 
w«rk  is  covmd  with  hides  which  reacb  the  groand  ea 
aU  sides,  and  are  Gulened  to  it  by  hdsU  stakes  sf  boM. 
At  nightfall  guonaco  hides  are  spread  on  the  greafld 
within  tbe  tents,  and  tbe  men  and  women,  l^iag  oade 
their  mantle,  their  only  garment,  and  whtdi  soaecimes 
serves  as  a  blanket,  go  to  sleep  under  the  maie  roof  od 
in  the  same  oportment.  Battling  in  ooU  water  eveiT 
morning,  throughout  the  whole  yen,  is  o  caaieM  l» 
which  men,  women,  attd  diildren  ooafcm;  imA  d- 
though  the  morning  both  may  not  IVee  then  frotn  «W- 
min — a  national  characteristic — yet  it  has  tbe  eflbtf  <rf 
preventing  disesse,  and  of  enabling  them  tbe  MS<e  aaaOy,  ' 
to  endure  the  severities  of  winter.  The  men,  whm  o« 
on  the  bunt,  show  wonderfhl  conrsge  end  sdrosniem: 
when  not  so  engaged  they  live  fai  pcffcd  idhaM 
They  ore  incrediUy  greedy  and  voraoooa  Ther  iuk 
thrir  heads,  and  onuuaent  Uicm  into  the  perfccsjon  : 
of  ngUness,  greadng  tbnat  hair  with  the  fat  of  the 
horse.  Tbey  puD  out  the  hair  of  tbe  eyebwws  sad 
besrd,  and  paint  their  bodies  with  blac^  led,  snd  gdha 
colors.  The  Patogmiana  ore  nomoils ;  some  of  tbe  trdwe, 
however,  as  the  Pfi ticket,  are  nomodi  fM  <Me^  not 
from  necessity,  fbr  tbeir  district  w  beadqnaiten  is  Am- 
dantly  fbrtilft  The  mon  inqtoitdnt  tiibesm  ndne  ia 
number;  md  each  tribe  is  led  and  gorens'  *y 
ciqne^  irtMoe  power  extends  also  to  nameraoiisb-BrAA 
Each  family  and  each  man,,  however,  is  tatkely  fee*, 
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nd  can  nmaiit  attached  to  •  certain  tribe  or  wpsnte 
nm  It  at  plMmn.  The  l^tegoniane  form  thennelves 
oto  tbeee  flommiiiuUes  for  the  puipoee  of  eelMefence. 
iVarB  are  m  frequent  that  secnrity  ia  found  aaly  in 
tnion.  The  cbieTs  are  considered  as  the  fatbera,  the 
eaden,  and  the  ntlen  of  the  tribe;  and  are  selected 
:hiedy  on  aoouunt  of  their  bravery  in  battle.  The 
Don  powerful  tribes  freqneiitly  make  raids  upon  settle- 
Denta,  and  cany  off  gnat  Bmnbeia  of  faonea  and  cattle, 
lliey  sabust  upon  the  fleih  of  bortes,  naodous,  gantat, 
ind  goauacoe;  the  flesh  they  eat  ia  generally  raw. 
['heir  choice  morsela  are  the  Urer,  the  lungs,  and  the 
aw  kidneys,  which  they  prefer  to  eat  dished  in  the  \ 
vann  blood  of  the  animal,  or  in  curdled  milk  seasoned 
vith  salt.  Kuots  and  fishes  are  also  eaten,  but  raw  flesh 
B  the  staple.  They  aie  hospitable  aoioug  themselves, 
hough  Utterly  hostile  to  Christiana.  Their  mily  man- 
ifactures  are  nuntfea  of  guanaco  hide,  and  saddles,  bri> 
Ueai,  stirrups,  and  laasoe.  Tbs  laasos  and  the  aitides 
if  hameas  are  chiefly  plaited,  and  evince  wonderful  in- 
^Ruity  and  nicety  of  execution.  The  mantles  are  made 
CK-  the  most  part  by  a  tribe  called  the  CA«o«e&Ae*. 
They  are  mainly  made  by  women,  who  tint  in  a  rude 
ind  primitive  manoer  tan  the  Imther,  then  pat  the 
lides  together,  and  sew  then  with  the  smaU  sinews  of 
be  animal  itaeIC  Afterwards  the  men  nib  tbem  irith  a 
tone  for  the  purpose  of  suppling  thero  and  flattening 
be  seams,  and  then  ornament  them  with  capricioas  de- 
igns in  red  and  Uack  paint.  The  Ittdians  obtain  a 
ew  cattle  and  borsea  in  exchange  for  these  mantles, 
rhich  are  no  less  prised  by  neighboring  tribes  than 
hey  are  1^  Hiapano-Americans.  Clothed  in  one  of 
hem,  the  natives  expose  thnnselves  to  the  most  ii>- 
ense  eold  without  reodving  any  injuiy.— Chamben. 

The  ret^Bim  of  the  Patagonians  Is  dnalistfc.  They 
telieve  in  two  gods  or  snperior  beings — the  God  at 
3ood  and  the  Ood  of  Evil ;  or,  in  their  own  language, 
itbnemtru — the  Great  Man,  and  Hmewu  or  GvaH- 
A« — the  Cause  of  Evils.  The  former  they  consider 
be  creator  of  all  things,  and  they  believe  that  he 
enda  the  snn  to  tbem  as  his  representative,  as  much 
o  examine  what  takes  place  among  them,  as  to  warm 
heir  bodies  and  renew  the  brief  spring  verdure.  The 
noon  is  another  representative,  whose  office  it  is  to 
ratch  thero  and  give  them  light.  Believing  that  they 
hemeelves  require  a  great  deal  of  "watching,"  they 
iirther  imagine  that  every  country  on  the  globe  has 
ts  own  snn  and  moon,  or  special  watchers.  They 
tave  no  idols.  Thdr  fiiitb  is  transmitted  from  father 
o  son,  nd  its  ebservaooea  ate  strictly  attended  to. 
rbey  are  taH  of  strange  snperstitione.  They  dread 
be  north  and  the  south,  believing  that  from  the  south 
ome  evil  spirits,  who  take  possession  of  the  souls  of 
he  dying,  and  bear  them  off  to  the  north.  They 
HDcy  that  the  best  means  of  enaoring  a  long  life  Is  to 
;o  to  sleep  witfa  the  head  lying  either  to  the  east  or 
0  the  west.  They  also  regard  all  natural  phenomena 
s  beins  eaosed  1^  thetr  own  conduct,  and  all  mls- 
ortunee  as  sent  in  pnnishment  for  moral  delinqnen- 
ies.  Thus  the  fearful  tempests  that  sweep  over 
heir  plains  inapire  them  with  the  greatest  dread. 
>nring  the  prevalence  of  the  hurricane  they  crouch 
ngether  in  tlteir  huts ;  fear  makes  them  inactive,  and 
hey  do  not  stir  from  thdr  grovelling  position  even  to 
over  themsdvea  with  the  hides  which  the  tempest 
tripe  tnm  tbeir  hots.  The  Patageaian  nerer  eats  or 
rinks  without  turning  to  the  san,  and  throwing  down 
«{bre  htm  a  serap  of  meat  or  a  few  drops  of  water, 
nd  using  a  form  of  invocation.  This  form  at  invoca- 
ioQ  Is  not  fixed,  bnt  it  hardly  ever  varies,  and  ia  to 
he  following  efl'ect :  "  0  Father,  Great  Man,  King  of 
bis  earth  1  give  me  Uver,  dear  friend,  day  by  day ; 
;ood  fbod,  good  drink,  good  sleep.  I  am  poor  myself; 
re  you  hungry?  Here  is  a  poor  scrap;  eat  it  yoo 
rish."  The  Patagonians  obewve  two  great  religious 
gtee — one  In  aommer,  in  honor  of  the  Benevolent 
"ititj  i  ud  another  in  agtamn,  in  honor  of  the  God 


of  Evil.  On  the  occasion  of  thess  ffttes  the  Indians 
assemble  on  boneback,  dressed  in  the  most  oeremoni- 
ooB  manner,  with  thdr  hair  newty  greased,  and  their 
bodtee  tnabiy  painted.  On  todb  ooeadons  it  Is  cus- 
tomary to  wear  whatever  vestments  tboy  may  have 
olttained  either  in  war  or  1^  stealth  from  civilized 
men ;  and  a  Pstagonian  chief  may  be  seen  wearing 
above  bla  mantle  of  hide  the  shirt  of  the  European,  or 
casing  Us  legs  In  a  pair  of  pantaloons.  The  Patag»- 
nlans  are  much  given  to  gambling  and  to  drinking. 
Tbey  make  intoxicating  beverages  ftvm  the  iMrrieS 
which  they  find  In  their  woods,  and  they  obtain  liquor 
from  the  Hispano.Amerleana  In  exchange  for  mantles. 
See  TVou  Am  iEiikuagB  efes  k»  PaUtgima^  \tj  A. 
Gntnnard. 

MtMumay  LtAon  in  Patagoma,  etc, — In  1844  a  so. 
ciety  was  organiied  in  Great  Britain  (at  Bri^tm), 
mainly  1^  the  exertiMia  of  captidB  A.  F.  Gardiner, 
RJI.,  an  eccentric  batiks  and  upright  Christian  man, 
for  the  prosecution  of  mission  work  in  Patagonia. 
Captain  Gardiner  had  spent  some  time  in  the  Zulu 
oonntry,  aontb-eestem  Africa,  and  had  zealously  at- 
tempted to  engage  In  roisflonaiy  work  there,  but  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  the  country  along  with  some 
otfatr  missionaries  by  the  treachety  of  the  notorioas 
chief  Dingaam,  who,  on  giving  a  large  party  of  Dutch 
boers  an  entertainment,  oetrnslbly  for  concluding  ar- 
rangements for  tbeir  setUing  in  Uie  country,  sudden- 
ly fell  upon  and  murdered  bis  guests.  Tlte  captain 
bad  made  two  explontoiy  toun  along  the  coast, 
bnt  did  not  succeed  in  finding  a  snitable  opening  for 
missionary  enterprise.  On  returning  to  England  he 
unsncceseftally  applied  to  the  Church,  the  London, 
the  Wesleyan,  and  the  Uwavlan  societies^  the  dlree- 
tors  of  which  he  failed  to  bring  over  to  bb  views. 
He  therefore  formed  an  Independent  association  for 
the  tieneflt  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  South  America  gen* 
erally.  A  clergyman  could  not  be  found  to  go  forth 
on  the  perilous  enterprise,  but  a  catecbist  was  at 
length  secured,  and  captain  Gardiner  defrayed  his  own 
expenses.  They  were  not  above  a  mimth  In  the  field, 
however,  before  they  hailed  a  vessel  on  her  homeward 
course,  and  gladly  made  tbeir  escape,  having  been  in 
constant  alarm  for  tbeir  lives  from  the  wiirlike  att^ 
tude  of  the  natives.  In  January,  1848,  captain  Gar- 
diner sailed  from  England  to  plant  a  mission  among 
tl>e  wild  Patagonians  inhsbiting  the  extreme  part  of 
the  continent  of  South  America,  called  Tierra  del  Fae- 
go.  He  took  with  blm  four  seamen,  a  carpenter,  and 
provirione  for  seven  months.  They  had  no  sooner 
landed  than  the  savage  natives  set  themselves  to  the 
work  of  plunder,  and  robbed  them  of  nearly  all  that 
they  possessed.  Feeling  that  there  was  no  security 
for  either  life  or  property,  and  seeing  no  probability 
of  doing  any  good,  captain  Gardiner  and  bis  compan- 
ions again  fled  from  tiie  inhospitable  shores  of  South 
America,  where  their  sqjonm  bad  extended  over  little 
more  than  a  week.  Nothing  daunted  by  previous  re- 
verses, captain  Gardiner  igain  organized  a  missionary 
expedition  to  Patagonia.  This  time  he  took  with  Mm 
four  sesmen  and  two  catechista.  They  sailed  from 
England  In  the  month  of  September,  1860.  On  reach- 
ing their  destination,  it  is  said  that  the  wght  of  the 
savage  natives  struck  the  whole  party  with  abtolnte 
terror.  In  attempting  to  explore  tbe  coast  In  search 
of  the  most  eligible  stte  fnr  a  mission  station,  they  en- 
dured many  hardshlpe  both  from  the  rigor  of  tbe  cli- 
mate and  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the  natives, 
who  were  ever  ready  to  pilfer  their  property,  but  wbo 
refused  to  supply  them  with  provisions,  or  to  assist 
them  in  any  way  whatever.  When  at  length  tbey 
ventured  on  shore,  tbey  were  driven  to  the  greatest 
extremities  tot  want  fbod,  wfalch  soon  brought  on 
disease,  and  death  laid  hb  ley  hand  on  three  of  tbdr 
nnmber  In  the  course  of  five  days.  The  efforts  of  one 
of  the  survlvon  to  Inter  tbe  remains  of  bis  departed 
comndes  exbaurted  his  ^^^^^^qctfyj^fi^fel^ 
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spon  the  ground  w  helpleu  m  a  child.  At  length, 
one  after  anottaor,  tbe  whol«  par^  paitehad  ftoMB  rtaiw 
vation.  Several  cntiiee  in  capteln  Gardiner'e  Jonr- 
Dal,  which  was  recovered,  witneae  to  the  personal  pi- 
ety  and  singular  devotedness  ofUie  little  band  of  snf- 
ferers.  Une  of  the  catcchiats,  Mr.  Kichard  Williams, 
was  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher  and  a  man  of  r^imark- 
aUe  seal  and  devotedness  to  God.  He  went  out  as 
■nrgeoa  to  the  mission,  and  Dr.  James  Hamilton  pub- 
linhed  a  beautiful  manorial  of  his  snfferioffs  and  death. 
Thus  moumfhlly  ended  the  Patagonian  mission ;  and 
thus  hIso  ended  the  remarkable  career  of  cuptaln  Gar- 
diner. After  the  death  of  this  good  man  and  his 
coropaoionK,  the  friends  of  the  Patagonian  mission  re- 
organized the  society  as  "the  South  American  Uis- 
sionarr  Society,"  and  stations  were  established  at 
Keppel  Island  (one  of  the  Falkland  lelea),  Patagonei, 
Lota,  CalLM^  and  Panama,  and  UbMwrs  sent  to  tboae 
{daces.  Laborers  ven  also  sent  to  the  C^incha  Isl- 
ands. This  society  Is  now  in  saccessful  operation, 
and  hopes  are  entertained  for  good  resallB  fhim  its 
Aelds.  At  first  the  Put  ignnions  were  reached  indi- 
rectly. Natives  were  induced  to  go  over  to  Keppel 
Island,  and  there  taught  Gradually  the  influence 
of  the  civilised  natives  roide  its  way,  antU  now  ■ 
ststion  Is  maintoined  on  Navailn  Island.  The  mis- 
sionaries mininter  not  only  to  the  Patagonians,  but 
also  to  the  European  Protectants  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. See  Grundemann,  3/wiont-AtUu,  No.  9,  pt.  Iv ; 
Brown,  Hill.  o/Mimtmt,  lii,  468  sq. ;  Himomtry  WoHd, 
p.  115  eq. ;  Wappaeus,  Arfq^oMO,  grogm^atA  n. 
H$tu.k  (Lelpi.  4to):  Uttell,  lAeias  Age^  Jane 
lt\  1862,  art.  iv.  (J.H.W.) 

Pataia  itnm  pat^  "fall").  Is.  In  HindA  mythol- 
ogy,  the  name  of  those  inferior  regions  which  have 
seven,  or,  according  to  some,  dght  divlsiona,  each  ex- 
tending downwards  ten  tboasund  ytjamu,  or  miles. 
The  soil  of  these  regions,  as  the  Vuktm-Purina  re- 
lates, is  severally  white,  black,  purple,  yellow,  ssndy, 
stony,  and  of  gold ;  they  are  enibellisbed  with  mag- 
nificent palaces,  iu  which  dwell  numerous  Danavas, 
Daityas,  Yaksbas,  and  groat  snake-gods,  decorated 
with  brilliant  jewels,  and  happy  In  the  eqjoyment  of 
deltnous  vbinds  and  strong  wines.  There  are  in  these 
regions  beautiful  groves  and  streams  and  lakes,  wliera 
the  Iotas  blows,  and  the  skies  are  resonant  with  Uie 
kokila's  songs.  They  are,  in  short,  so  delightful  that 
the  saint  Narada,  after  his  return  f^m  them  to  heav- 
en, declared  among  the  celestials  that  Patula  was  mnch 
mi>re  delightful  than  Indru's  heaven.  Prof.  WUfion, 
in  his  u-Purana,  says  '*that  then  is  no  very  co- 
lzas description  of  PsUIa  in  any  of  the  Pttrdnat; 
that  the  most  circumstantial  are  those  of  the  I'oya 
and  BkAgmjta  Puraiuu;  and  that  the  Makabk&Tot  i 
and  these  two  Puranat  assign  different  divisions  to 
the  Danavas,  Daityas,  and  N&gas. . .  .  The  regions  of 
the  Patula  and  their  inhabitants  are  oftener  the  8u1>. 
jects  of  profane  th.in  of  sacred  fiction,  in  consequence 
of  the  frequent  Intorcourse  between  mortal  banes  and 
the  aerpent-mdds.  A  oonuderaMe  secUon  of  tbe 
Vrihat'Kalhd  consists  of  adventures  and  events  in  this 
subterraneous  world"  (Chambers,  s.  v.).  For  infe- 
tior  regions  of  a  different  description,  aee  Mabaka. 

Patanjall  is  the  name  of  two  odebralod  authors 
of  ancient  India,  who  are  geoorally  looked  upon  as 
the  same  personage,  but  apparently  Ibr  no  other  rea- 
son ttian  that  they  bear  tbe  same  name.  Tbe  one  is 
the  author  of  the  system  of  philosophy  called  Yoga 
(q.  v.),  tbe  other  the  gnat  critic  of  Katy&yana  (q.  v.) 
and  Pialni  (q.  v.).  Of  the  (brmar,  nathing  is  known 
beyond  his  work— for  which  see  the  article  TooA. 
Tbe  few  historical  facU  relating  to  tiis  latter,  as  at 
present  ascertained,  may  be  gathered  fhnn  hie  great 
work,  tbe  MaJu/ik&Asa,  or  "the  great  commentUTi'." 
Tbe  name  of  bis  mother  was  Goniki;  his  birthplace 
wss  Oonaida,  eitBatad  in  tbe  east  of  India,  and  he  re- 


sided temporarily  la  Cashmere,  where  hia  wtik  *m 
especially  patomixed.  fVom  eiienmataBlial  etitee, 
Praf.  Gi^dstttcker  has^  moreover,  prevvd  that  ktenn 
between  B.C.  140  and  ISO  iPamimi,  hU  /Vwcate- 
serft  Uttratm,  p.  885  sq.).  Tbe  MaluMJifid 
Patanjali  is  not  a  ftill  oomraentary  on  P&nisi,  bat, 
with  a  few  excqitions,  only  a  commentaiy  m  th 
Vartikaa,  or  critical  nmaiks  of  Ka^ayana  oo  Ha- 
nL  "  Its  method  Is  aBalo|{OQB  to  tb^t  4^  otlier  dni. 
cal  commentaries :  it  establishes,  osually  by  lepttite. 
the  correct  reading  of  tbe  text,  in  oxplsdntnn  tim 
important  or  doubtful  wxnd,  ia  abowlng  the  mwm- 
don  of  the  p.lndpal  parts  of  the  sentence,  and  is  tdi 
ing  sucb  observations  as  may  be  reqoired  for  sbMw 
undersUnding  of  tbe  author.  Bat  f^nandy  filis- 
jali  also  attaches  his  own  criticsl  remarks  to  thsMts- 
dations  of  Katy&yaaa,  often  in  suppoct  oC  tht  vim 
of  tbe  latter,  bat  not  iddom,  too,  in  ordor  to  niirtsUi 
critidsmtt,  and  to  dcfbnd  Kmini;  while  again,  atstka 
times,  he  completes  the  statement  of  one  of  tfacn  br 
his  own  additional  rulea."  Patonjali  beiag  tbe  tbri 
of  the  grammatical  triad  of  lodia  [sec  PAsm],  nri 
his  work,  therefore,  Iiaving  the  advantage  of  ^Mitaf 
by  the  scholarship  of  bis  predaceeeocs,  lie  Is  ImM 
npoB  «a  ■  paramooot  authority  la  all  matters  rdsliiv 
to  classical  Sanscrit  grammar;  and  veny  Justly  nytr, 
as  to  learning,  ingenuity,  and  oonscienriuBsnMi. ikw 
is  DO  grammatical  author  of  India  who  can  to  Ml 
snperior  to  him.  The  MtUtnlkntkja  has  been  tm- 
mented  upon  by  Euyyata,  in  a  work  caQed  tbe 
Afo-Prad^l  and  tiie  latter  has  been  snnotshut  ke 
Nago^bhatta,  bi  a  work  eaUed  the  J*f 
((rote.  SomBeh<tftiMaotbnelattwwDriE«asnkM 
to  the  firU  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Panini,  tsplfc- 1 
er  with  the  VArtikaa  connected  witii  tben^  hat  bHs 
edited  at  Htrsapore (1866)  by  the  late  Dr.J.LBsl- 
lantyne,  who  also  gave  a  valuable  literal  traaflste 
of  the  first  forty  pages  of  the  text. — Ctumbers,  a  v. 

Pafara  (Harapa,  neut.  plnr.),  a  conrfderalJe  t»m 
of  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  island  of  Bbufei. 
Patera  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  b  said  to  km 
been  founded  by  Patanu  (Stral>o,  xiv,  8,  p.  6S5),  a  ttm 
of  Apollo  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.).    It  was  alrea^  eds- 
Inrated  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  for  a  tonple  sad  m-  ] 
acta  of  this  deity  (i,  183),  who  ia  called  by  Hence  tm 
thb  account  Atlarea*  Qlh.  Ul,  ode  Iv,  L  6f),  sad  tiw  i 
coins  of  Patara  l>ear  the  representation  of  hb  tcfspk-  ; 
In  fact,  the  worship  of  this  divinity  prevailed  ia  Lrm 
to  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  thst  of  Diana  is  the  i 
neighboring  province  of  Lydia.    It  a[^>ean  hi  ki*e  | 
boen  colonized  by  the  Drariaoa.    Strabo  teU)  w  ttot 
I>lemy  PhUaddphus  repaired  it,  and  cdled  k  tte 
L^dan  A  rtmof,  but  ite  old  name  was  ret^ned  (L 
Patera  was  situated  on  the  south-western  An*  ^ 
Lycia,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Xsatkia. 
llie  coast  here  is  very  mountainous  and  bold.  I^itan 
was  practically  the  seaport  of  tbe  city  of  Xsstbos. 
which  was  ten  miles  distant  (Afquaa,  B.  C.  iv,  t^l^ 
Its  Inbabitenta  availed  themselves  of  As  gnetcem-  j 
mercial  advantagea  of  their  ritnatlon,  aad  eswied  »  I 
an  extensive  trade  with  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Cjpo*-  j 
Tbe  rirer  Xantbns  was  navigable  beyond  dw  '^f' 
that  name  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  and  the  vhele 
valley  was  thickly  pw^  by  a  enltivalsd  and  lax- 
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Plan  of  Prtara. 

I.TbatM.  S,Ank.  C,  hlMlD|i  (Utli  !>.  0,  Colnon  ;  DoHc  Umpl*.  ^  Twb  of  Hr.  Mlbrd.  /'.HorTMn.  A.Aerapdb.  B.CIMA.  /.FluuiW. 


iriotta  nee.  The  beaoty  of  tb«  sceDcry,  the  fertility 
rf  the  mil,  ud  th«  healthineM  of  tbe  climate,  all  tend- 
)d  to  make  the  valley  of  the  Xanthua  a  favorite  resi- 
leiic«,  and  the  magniticent  ideas  and  taste  of  its  in- 
uLiitants  are  proved  by  the  extensive  remains  of  an- 
Jquity  found  along  the  whole  coarse  of  the  river. 
!*aura  derived  great  benefit  from  the  Independence 
if  tbe  coantry  of  which  it  was  the  chief  seaport,  and  it 
«a5  not  reduced  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  a  Roman 
irovince  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudias,  The 
naitt  of  Lycla  about  this  city  la  rocky  and  pictnresqoe, 
ind  the  rugged  apors  of  tbe  Tanrian  chain  terminate 
lere  in  the  abrupt  promontories  of  Cragas  and  Anti- 
Tai^ns,  the  one  on  tbe  east  and  the  other  on  the  west 
if  tbe  river  Xanthus.  Patara  preserved  its  impor- 
ance  aa  a  seaport  through  all  the  revolationa  which 
iSected  Lycia.  It  furnished  a  considerable  fieet  in 
hat  rDcmorable  war  waged  against  the  Greeks  by 
>rsia,  of  which  empire  Lycia  formed  a  part.  In  later 
<nd  more  anarchical  times  its  inhabitants  addicted 
hemselves  to  piracy,  and  acquired  an  unenviable  rep- 
itatioa  hy  their  depredations.  These  notices  of  its 
Mition  and  maritime  importance  introduce  as  to  tbe 
ingle  nMntion  of  tbe  place  in  the  Bilile  (Acta  xxi,  1, 
I).  Paal  was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of 
lie  thirtl  miasionaty  jonmey.  He  had  just  come  from 
lhndf>6  (var.  1);  and  at  Patara  he  fonnd  a  ship,  which 
ras  on  tbe  point  of  going  to  Phoenicia  (ver.  2),  and  in 
rhich  be  completed  bis  voyage  (ver.  8).  This  lllns- 
rates  tbe  mercantile  connection  of  Patara  with  both 
be  eaatem  and  weetem  parte  of  the  Levant.  A  good 
■rallel  to  the  apostle's  voyage  la  to  t>e  fbnnd  in  Livy 
xKXvii,  16).  The  commercial  deaUnn  of  Lycia  and 
*hoenlcia  made  it  extremely  probable  that  Patara 
rooJd  be  the  place  from  whence  such  a  passage  conld 
«  made  with  the  most  certainty,  and  from  hence  the 
portla  asuled  to  Tyre.  At  the  time  of  Paul's  visit  It 
gust  have  been  a  splendid  as  well  as  an  influential 
ad  popaloua  city.  Some  of  it«  ruins  are  of  great  ex- 
eat and  beauty ;  and  Uvy,  speaking  of  Lycia,  calls 


Patara  "caput  gentis"  (xxzvii,  15;  cnmp.  Pomp. 
Mela,  1,15;  Polyb.  xxii,  2(;).  In  sailing  from  Rhodes 
to  Patara,  Paul  had  before  him  some  of  tbe  grandest 
scenery  in  the  Eupt.  Crossing  the  channel  from  the 
little  harbor  of  Rhodp^,  the  vessel  would  vkirt  for  a 
time  tbe  bold  coast,  and  then,  passing  a  noble  head- 
land, it  would  open  up  the  rich  valley  of  the  Xantbns, 
and  the  little  plain  at  its  mouth,  which  extends  some 
eight  miles  along  the  shore,  and  six  or  seven  inland. 
Near  tbe  eastern  extremity  of  this  plain  stood  Patara, 
close  upon  the  beaoh,  separated  from  tbe  river  Xan- 
thus  by  a  broad  belt  of  loose  sand,  which  the  wind 
and  waves  have  drifted  up  into  l>are  mounds  and 
bills.  The  site  of  the  city  Is  now  a  desert;  many  of 
its  principal  buildings  are  almost  covered  with  sand ; 
and  its  harbor,  into  which  Paul  sailed,  is  now  a  dismal, 
pestilential  marsh.  Tbe  walls  of  Patara  can  still  be 
traced.  The  triple  arch  of  one  of  its  gates  is  stand- 
ing; so  also  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre  scooped  ont 
in  tbe  side  of  a  hill  (Leake,  Alia  Minor,  p.  820);  of 
bathe  near  the  sea;  of  an  old  castle  commanding  the 
harbor ;  and  of  temples,  altarr,  columns,  and  bouses, 
now  ruined  and  mutilated.  A  Qreek  Inscription  over 
the  great  city  gateway  mentions,  "  Patara  tbe  metrop- 
olis of  the  Lydans"  (Fellows,  Lyeia,  p.  222  sq. ;  Bean- 
fort,  Kamtania,  p.  2  ^q. ;  Spratt  and  Forbes,  TnmU 
in  Lyria,  i,  p.  SO  sq. ;  i],  189).  The  desolate  ruins  now 
bear  the  same  name.  Paul  did  not  remain  long  at 
Fatara ;  he  probably  left  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival ; 
yet  Christianity  obtained  a  footing  in  the  city,  and  It 
sabseqnently  became  tbe  seat  of  a  biahop,  and  was 
represented  in  the  Council  of  Nice  (Hierocl.  p.  664). 
See  in  addition  to  tbe  works  above  cited,  Conylieare 
and  HowBon,  St.  Paul,  il.  226 ;  Lewin,  SL  Pmd,  ii,  99 ; 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Claaa.  Geog.  s.  v.    See  Ltcia. 

Patara.    See  Alms-bowl. 

Patarenes  or  PatarenJ,  a  name  osed  In  Italy 
during  the  12th  and  ISth  centuries  as  a  general  appel- 
lation to  denote  sects  contending  against  tbe  dominant 
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Obnrcb  and  dergy,  IHffennt  opinions  hare  been 
entertiiinisd  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  tlie  name,  sume 
believing  that  it  ia  derived  from  •  certain  place  called 
Alani,  where  the  beretia,  u  tiiey  iran  ooaBtdered, 
held  thdr  neetinga.  The  word  Putaria  (q.  v.),  how- 
ever, In  the  dialect  of  Uilan,  lignified  a  popular  faction ; 
■nd  as  the  aecti  In  queadon  were  generally  held  in  b- 
Tor  with  the  common  people,  it  mnst  be  that  the  name 
was  applied  in  derision  by  the  aristocracy.  It  may 
also  bare  iteen  used  because,  after  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Pataria  at  Milan  and  the  clergy,  the  term 
implied  in  general  a  spirit  of  hoetUl^  to  the  priest- 
hood. Ilie  name  of  IStierami*  originated  frotn  t^ 
circumstance  that  many  of  their  adherents  were  we«T- 
era  by  trade.  The  common  characteristic  of  all  theae 
Mcts  was  opposition  to  the  clergy  and  the  hierarchy. 
They  differed  in  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  gronnds 
on  which,  they  opposed  the  preralling  ecclesiastlcism, 
and  attempted  to  set  up  a  Chorch  of  tbeir  own.  The 
PMarenl  KbonM  be  espednlly  recogniiKl  aa  the  Italian 
ManlchMns,  who  were  ecmdemiwd  Iqr  tba  Lateran 
Coundlof  A.D.1179.  As  in  the  East,  ao  in  th«  West, 
Gnostic  specalations  had  in  all  probability  contlnned 
to  exist,  tiiongh  by  secret  tradition.  In  point  of  fact, 
we  Icnow  that  Uie  Vandals  had  transported  Bbiploads 
of  Manlchisana  to  the  shores  of  Italy,  while  the  Pris- 
ellUaniats  openly  avowed  their  tenets  in  Spain  as  late 
as  the  7th  century.  Probably,  however,  the  move- 
ment issued  again  from  the  East,  in  all  likelihood  from 
Bulgaria,  where,  since  thetime  when  the  Paulicians  had 
settled  In  that  district.  Gnostic  and  HanicbKan  views 
were  widely  entertained  and  aealoofly  propagated. 
Even  the  names  of  these  sects  prove  Uie  correctneas 
of  this  aasertion.  The  most  general  designation  was 
that  of  Cathari  (KodopoO;  but  they  were  also  oalled 
Bulgari  (whanoe,  in  popular  parlanoa,  tiw  <4ipn>brioaB 
name  Bougre)  or  Qaiari,  perbapa  after  the  InhaUtants 
of  the  Crimea  (the  Chaaars),  cr  else  «  dtlfsrant  mode 
of  pTOuouncing  the  word  Kaiaftoi,  and  Pablicani, 
pn>t«lt]y  a  tranoposition  by  which  the  foreign  term 
of  Paulic  ans  was  converted  into  a  well-known  term 
of  reproach.  The  ZtacAoftorta  (q.  v.)  of  Busala  are  by 
Kfasinaki  ooiOectnnlly  refbmd  to  the  PUarauea,  who 
axinted  In  Russia  also  to  the  middle  of  the  18tfa  cen- 
tury. See  Uoeheim,  EeeUt.  Hitt.  II,  S8;  Neander,  CA. 
Hiti.  vol.  T ;  Hardouin,  CoHciliay  vll,  168 ;  Hardwick, 
Ciuirthaitt.(iflktHi«UleA8et,p.»i,m.  (J.H.W.) 

Patareaa,  a  samame  of  Apollo,  derived  tmm  the 
town  of  Fuan,  la  Lycia,  where  he  had  an  orada. 

Fataria  or  Uilav.  Among  Lainbard  elergy 
aimmiy,  concubinage,  and  marriage  of  fwieats  weee 

ymy  common.  Accordingly  the  changes  introduced 
by  HUdebrand  met  wttb  most  strennous  resistance 
from  them.  The  opposition  was  headed  by  archtdslMp 
Ouido  of  Uilan,  whom  Henry  III  bad,  in  1046,  ap- 
pointed to  that  diooese.  Ooido  was  supported  by  the 
iMbQiCy  and  clergy.  But  two  deacons,  Ariald  and 
Landnif  Cotta,  organised  a  conspiracy  among  the 
common  people,  which  their  opponanli,  by  way  of 
rision,  designated  pataria,  paUrini  (L  a.  Uackgoards). 
The  papal  party  adopted  thia  name,  and  began  a  war- 
fare ag&inst  married  priests,  which  for  thirty  yeara  led 
to  continual  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  See 
GieaetHMcbt,  DaOtck'  GemA,  vol.  ill,  pt.  i ;  Hefela,  CU- 
caia^9ssdL.Tol.irandT;  Lu,ffitl.«tfSaeenblatCd- 
ibaeg ;  Alng  (Bom.  Cath.),  Kirdv^etek. ;  Tt"»fftitBi, 
Gaek.derPo&iik<krPapite,vo\.a.  (J.H.W.) 

Patch  (iin'/3Xi}fia,  somethingpa^  on,  "piece,''  Hatt. 
Le,  16 ;  Hark  11, 21 ;  Luke  v,  S6),  taken  (torn  off,  from 
pliyvvfu)  from  a  ftagment  or  remnant  (poxoct  literally 
rag,  **  cloth")  of  new  materisi,  to  mand  a  rent  in  a 
garment.   Saa  Saw. 

Patella,  a  mmama  of  Opt  CPknlgr),  m  opaidng 
the  etaras  of  tite  oMn-plant,  that  tiw  aan  mUt  ntont 

out. 


Patttllatil  Dil,  a  name  sometinias  gim  umi  ' 
the  ancient  Romans  to  the  Lara,  Imcsais  tftiap 
were  made  to  them  in  patella,  or  diabe«. 

Paten  (LMt.patima,  "a  dish")  is  the  osmerfi 
small  plate,  or  salver,  used  for  tlka  elementi  o(  tbt 
bread  in  the  celebration  of  _  _ 

the  Eucharist.    It  was  so 
formed  in  ancient  times  aa  ^^H^^^B^^ 
to  fit  the  challoe  (q.  v.)  or  j^|H^HRM^ 
cnp  as  a  cover,  and  was  In-  fl^SStCS^^B 
vented  by  pope  Zapbyri-  j^D^H[^^^V^|l 
While  the  practice  j^^^^^i^^iE^IH 
oftha  Offertory  (q.  v.)  con-  ^^^^R^to^^BV 
tinued,  there  waa  a  special  ^^^HHH^^V 
paten  for  the  bread-oSer-  ^^H^^B^^^ 
ing.   In  the  Roman  Cath-  ^^^^^^^^ 
olic  Church,  in  which  tbe  rnHrn,Chlchiiai«r  Csi Wiilnl  , 
unleavened  wafer-bread  Is 

used,  and  tbe  communion  is  distributed  fron  a  dis- 
tinct vessel  called  Pyz  (q.  v.X  tbe  paten  is  a  mil 
circular  plate,  always  of  tbe  same  material  with  Ibt 
dialice.  It  is  mort  commonly  made  of  gold  or  nlTO. 
and  ia  often  richly  chased  or  carved,  and  itaUti 
with  iwociona  itonai.  In  Hma  plaeea  Iha  -daKa.  , 
after  tbe  Lord's  Prayer,  having  received  tbe  pda  I 
fhmi  tlie  iubdeacon,  lifts  it  up  ao  as  to  be  seen  br 
the  people,  ia  order  to  notify  the  congregatiDo  tto 
the  communion  is  about  to  commence.  In  tbe  Gmk 
Church  it  sUnda  on  tbe  left  of  the  chalice.  Btnin 
the  altar-patens,  there  were  (1)  mfanistarial,  ef  isr^ 
eiae,  for  containing  tbt  brand  givea  to  the  pis^:  | 
(2)  chrismal,  hollow  In  shape,  and  naed  ftir  cantiius(  ' 
chrism  fur  baptismal  confirmatiun;  ^  omamcBld, 
with  carvings  and  symbolical  images,  set  on  altsnii 
decorations.  The  word  is  retained  in  tbe  Praver-boek 
of  the  English  Episcopal  Cburcb,  the  (Anerkan)  Pr%- 
eaUnt  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  BeAmacd  Bpncepsl 
Church.  Tba  Lotberana  also  ratals  tha  name.  i}. 
H.W.) 

PataiinL  See  Patarcmbs. 

PatemlAni  ia  the  name  of  Hanicbsan  htndts 
mentioned  by  St.  Augustine  and  Prsdertinatos  »  be- 
lieving that  the  upper  and  intellectual  part  of  tbe  baij 
was  created  by  God,  and  the  lower  or  •ensual  part  I7 
the  evil  one.  Tbey  were  also  called  VtwmHau{fnm 
Vanns,  tha  heathen  goddess,  who  patronisrd  sackai- 
ti^X  condemned  flw       immondi^  as  wtfl 

as  their  heresy  by  Dttmaaos  in  a  coaocil  bdd'at  Bsm 
inA.D.867.  See AngnHine,  tfares.  Ixxxv;  Prafar 
Sarei.  Ixxv ;  Labbi,  OmdSa,  ii,  1088. 

Patar-noater  (Lat.  fin-  Our  Fatittr),  Oe  tmt 
among  tbe  Bomanista  fbr  tbe  Lord's  Pbatkb  (q.v.). 
It  is  claimed  by  many  Protestants  that  this  pay*  wss 
not  intended  by  Christ  aa  a  formula  of  Cfarirtiaa  raaret 
because  It  coatalna  no  aUnakm  to  Us  atanenHHt,  Mr 
recognisaatbaolBoaa  of  tba  HolyOfaosr.  Itbasar^ 
artheleaa  been  ganarally  aihqitad  by  the  rialiaNit 
ehnrefaea  in  worship  on  aoeoant  of  its  bsso^  mmi  ima- 
ness,  and  because  Cbrtet  gave  it  in  ntustntka  of  tbs 
simplicity  of  Chrirtian  prayer.  Bat  Pmtwtoati  na- 
demn  tbe  too  gaaeral  use  nwda  of  It  by  tto  Boessolm. 
Since  tbe  ISth  cantnry  tbey  Iwve  used  it  in  tbe  e)Mn- 
ing  of  divine  servioa,  and  by  Coandl  «f  Tnm  a 
catechism  wm  pnblisbad  whh*  caatriaa  a  drtaiM  ex- 
position and  eommentaiy  of  It;  and  In  aB  lbs  aarrisss 
not  only  of  tbe  Bmnan  Mlsaal,  Brevisry,  UtaaL  P>*> 
eesaioaal,  and  Ordinal,  bat  in  all  the  occarisml  Mavkes 
prescribed  fVora  time  to  time,  it  is  invarisblj  tao- 
dooed.  In  tbe  Booary  (q.  v.)  of  tha  TIrgia  Mavy  k  b 
combined  with  the  Hail  Ma^,  tha  prayer  Mnwm  A  ts 
tha  Titgin  (wbanea  tba  laigar  beads  of  tba  "Raaay'' 
ara  aometimaa  called  Pattr^Mifn),  and  ptfhapa  ito 
most  usual  of  all  tbe  fcrmal  sbocler  dsiatioa*  mamf 
Bomaa  Cathirfica  ia  the  mcitation  mmatdmrnkm^f 
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nersny  eonduding  with  the  Dozologj*.  The  Roman 
ithoUcs  do  not  DM  the  concluding  fonn  of  ibk  loayer 
commonly  used  by  PratMtanb,  "Ftw  tbioe  it  the 
ngdum,  and  th«  power,  Hid  the  ^ot/  fcnver. 
men."  (J.H.W.) 

PaternoB,  St.  (1),  a  nwieh  prelate  of  the  early 
ediaval  period,  wai  born  about  865.  He  was  the 
under  of  the  Cburcb  at  Vanned,  and  was  taken  from 
le  aoUtade  in  which  be  lived  to  aaeend  the  episcopal 
lair,  then  but  recently  eitabUahed  by  king  Uiriadec. 
oaatimioed  by  peneoution  to  leave  his  cborcli,  Pa- 
rnua  ratiuiied  to  Itis  hennitaga,  where  he  died  about 
18.  Hia  remains  were  auccMsively  oanied  (o  Mar- 
lontier,  laaoudun,  and  to  the  cbnrcb  M  his  own  name 
t  Vannei.  He  U  bmurad  1^  tba  Eonan  CathoUc 
burcb  on  April  18. 

Fatexniu,  Sr.  (S),  floorUnd  Is  the  second  balf  of 
M  fith  fmntory.  Be  was  consecrated,  in  461,  In  bis 
wn  cfaaveb  bgr  St  Perpet,  aicbbisbop  of  Toon.  The 
is  hope  aaaeubled  for  this  cetemony  dressed  according 
>tlM  discipline  of  the  sixteenth  canon  published  by  the 
looncil  of  Vannes,  Paternus  died  towards  the  close 
f  the  5th  century,  after  having  experienced  great  aiw 
oyances  from  the  petals  of  ttis  diocese. 

Patemns,  Sr.  (9),  called  also  St.  PaYr,  or  Pakb, 
r  Pois,  was  bom  at  Poitiera  abont  tiie  year  483.  His 
sther,  Fatraniia,  with  the  cofuent  of  Us  wife,  went  to 
.teland,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  holy  solitude, 
^temuy,  Sred  by  tliis  pious  example,  early  emtiraced 
I  monastic  life  In  the  abbey  of  Ansion,  called  in  suc- 
ceeding ages  Uames,  and  at  present,  after  the  name  of 
I  holy  sUxit  of  that  bouse,  St  Jovin  des  Msmes,  in 
:lie  dioeeM  of  PirftierB.  After  some  tinw,  boming 
irith  a  desire  to  extend  the  monastic  influence,  he 
passed  orer  to  Wales,  and  In  Cardiganshire  fiwnded  a 
MOTeot  called  Uan-patwn-vsiiT.  He  made  a  visit  to 
bis  father  In  Ireland,  but  was  soon  recalled  to  tiie  mon- 
ntery.  Shortly  afterwards  he  retired  with  St.  Scu- 
bilion,  and  embraced  an  anftere  anchoretical  lifb  in 
the  forest  of  Sdey,  in  the  diocese  of  Contances,  near 
the  sea.  This  desert,  which  w^s  then  of  great  extent, 
but  has  ainea  been  gndoally  gained  upon  by  the  sea, 
was  andently  a  fiivwHe  resort  of  the  limlds,  St.  Ps- 
temos  converted  to  the  hitb  the  IdoUters  of  that  and 
manj  nei^borlng  parts,  as  fiir  as  Bayenx,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  demolish  a  psgan  temple  in  this 
desert  which  was  held  in  greet  veneration  by  the  an- 
cient Gaols.  St.  Senler,  St  Oand,  and  St  Aroastes, 
holy  priests,  were  his  fblbw-hemils  In  this  vUderaess, 
and  his  fellow-laboren  In  these  mlaslMia.  Paternus 
assistod  in  567  at  the  third  Council  of  Paris.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Avranches  by  Germanna,  bbbop 
of  Uooen.  The  Cburcb  of  Avranches  prospered  great- 
ly under  bis  sdministration,  and  became  noted.  Pa- 
temns occupied  the  episcoiial  chair  of  Avranches  for 
thirteen  years,  and  died  April  16, 666,  on  the  raroe  day 
with  St  ScutuliMi.  Both  were  buried  at  the  same 
place,  in  the  oratory  nt  Sciey,  now  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Pair,  a  village  mnch  frequented  by  pilgrims, 
near  Granville,  on  the  sea-cnast  Patemns  is  titular 
uint  of  a  great  number  of  churches  in  those  parts  of 
France.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  April  16.  See  Gnilia  Chrittiiina,  vol.  xt ; 
Al<b4  Tresvaa,  VEglim  de  Britagmr}  Bolland,  Aeta 
Smctonam,  April  IS  and  16;  Butler,  Lim  i^fAt  Fa- 
Margin,  and  Saint*,  April  16.— Hoefer,  Wovr. 
Biog.  GinSrule,  sxzix,  826. 

Path,  the  ireneisl  course  of  any  moving  body.  So 
we  say  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens ;  and  to  this 
the  wise  man  compares  the  path  of  the  Just  which  is, 
he  says,  like  daylireak ;  it  Increases  in  \l^t  and  uplen- 
dor  till  perfect  day.  It  may  be  obscure,  feeblr,  dim, 
Mflrst,  hot  afterwards  it  shines  In  fall  brillisncy  (Prov. 
br,  18).  The  coarse  of  a  man's  conduct  and  general 
Wbavier  It  ealled  the  path  in  which  he  wallus  by  a 
wy  easy  mtephor;  and  aa  wbea  a  man  walka  tnm 


plaoe  to  plaoe  In  the  dark,  he  may  be  glad  of  a  light  to 
assist  in  directing  his  steps,  so  the  Word  of  God  is  a 
light  to  guide  those  in  their  coarse  of  platy  and  duty 
who  otimirtaa  nd^  wander  or  be  at  a  loM  for  direts 
tioo.  Wicked  man  and  wicked  women  are  said  to  have 
paths  full  of  snares.  Tbedlspansationsof  God  areUs 
paths  (Paa.  xxt,  IV),  The  precepto  of  God  are  paths 
(Psa.  xvii,  6 ;  Ixv,  4).  The  phenomena  of  nature  are 
paths  of  God  (Psa.  IxxvU,  19;  Isa.  xliU,  16),  and  to 
those  deptlis  which  are  beyond  human  inspection  the 
course  of  God  in  his  providence  is  likened.  If  hb  paths 
are  obscure  in  nature,  so  they  may  be  In  providence, 
and  in  grace  too  (Calmet).    See  Cadskwat. 

Pettaae'UB  (Ilndaioc  r.  ^aSaioi),  a  Gnedzed 
form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28)  of  Petbahiah  (q.  v.)  the  Le- 

vite  (l£xra  x,  28). 

Path'roa  [some  Pa't&rot]  (Heb.  Pathrit,  Oi'^nB, 
prob.  Egyptian  [sea  below];  Sept.  HaiovpiK,  bat  in 
Ezek.  4>n3wpif£,  in  Isa.  xi,  11,  Ba^uXmfia ;  Vaift.  Pie- 
frns,  Pkatum,  PhalAttrtt),  a  district  of  Egypt,  men- 
tioned by  the  proplists  Jerembdi  (xHv,  1,  U)  and  £s». 
kiel  (xxlx,  14 ;  XXX,  14),  is  supposed  to  be  the  sane  as 
was  afterwards  eaUitd  the  Greeks  TMaii,  and  to 
now  known  as  Sail,  or  Upper  Eggpt.  It  gave  its  name 
to  Pathrusim,  descendants  of  Mixralm,  who  peopled  it 
(Gen.  X,  14).  From  Pathros  it  is  said  God  would  re- 
call the  Jews  to  their  own  land  (Isa,  xl,  11),  the  ex- 
pression  here  denodng  the  whole  of  Egypt  (see  Jow. 
Sac.  lit.,  Oct  1861,  p.  161).  The  following  acconnt 
of  the  country  to  tma  Smith's  Diet,  o/tkt  Stilt. 

That  Pathrae  was  in  Egypt  admits  of  no  qontfon : 
we  have  to  attempt  to  decide  Its  position  nesriy. 
In  the  list  of  tile  Hlznutes,  the  Pathrusim  occur  after 
the  Naphtnbim,  and  before  the  Caslohim ;  the  latter 
behig  Allowed  by  the  notice  of  the  Philistines,  and  by 
the  Ca|ditorim  (Gen.  x.  18, 14 ;  1  Cbron.  1. 12>  Isatoh 
proiriieeies  the  retam  cf  the  Jews  "fkom  l(imfan,and 
from  nrtliroe,  and  from  Cash"  (xi,  11).  Jerentoh  pre- 
dicts the  ruin  of  "all  the  Jews  which  dwell  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  which  dwell  st  Hlgdol,  and  at  Tshpan- 
hes,  and  at  Noph,  and  tn  the  country  of  Pathros"  (xllv, 
1),  and  their  reply  to  given,  after  this  Introduction, 
"Then  all  the  men  which  knew  titat  their  wives  bad 
bumed  incense  unto  ottwr  gods,  and  all  the  women 
that  stood  by,  a  great  multitude,  even  all  the  people 
that  dwelt  In  tbe  land  of  Egypt  in  Pathros,  answered 
Jeremiah"  (xliv,  15).  Ezekiel  spealu  of  tbe  return  of 
the  captive  Egypttons  to  "  tbe  land  of  Pathros,  into  the 
land  of  their  habilation"  (xzix,14),  and  mentions  it  with 
Egyptian  cities,  Noph  preceding  It  and  Zoan,  Mo,  Sin, 
Noph  again,  Aven  (On),  PM>esetb,  and  Tehaphndies 
following  it  (xxx,  18-18).  From  the  phce  of  tbe 
Pathrusim  in  tbe  list  of  the  Hizraite^  they  might  be 
suppmed  to  have  settled  in  Lower  Egypt  or  the  more 
northern  part  of  Upper  Egypt  Four  only  of  tbe 
Hisraitleh  tribes  or  peoples  can  probably  be  assigned 
to  Egypt  the  last  four,  the  Philistines  being  considered 
not  to  be  one  of  these,  but  merely  a  colony ;  these  are 
the  Kaphtnbim,  Pathrusim,  Casluhim,  and  Caphtorim. 
The  first  were  either  settled  in  Lower  Egypt  or  Just 
beyond  Its  western  border;  and  tbe  last  In  Upper  Egypt 
about  Coptos.  It  seems,  if  the  order  be  ge<q[rapbical, 
as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  to  to  be  inferred 
that  the  Pathrusim  were  seated  In  Lower  Egypt,  or  net 
much  above  it  unless  there  be  a  transposition ;  but 
tbat  some  change  has  been  made  to  probable  tnm  tlie 
parenthetic  notice  of  the  Philistines  foUowhig  tbe  Cas- 
luhim, whereas  It  appears  fVom  other  passages  that  H 
should  rether  follow  tbe  Caphtorim.  If  the  original 
order  were  Pathrusim,  Caphtorim,  Casluhim,  then  tbe 
first  might  have  settled  in  the  highest  psrt  of  Upper 
Egypt  and  the  other  two  below  them.  The  mention 
In  Isaiah  would  lead  us  to  suppose  tbat  Pathros  was 
Upper  Egypt  if  there  were  any  sound  reason  for  the 
Idea  that  Hliraim  or  Hasor  to  ever~tiari  -for  ^wer 
Egypt  which  we  think  tfiil««' iOft-^BMM^U^ 
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Jectnre  Uitt  Pathrot  inclad«d  put  of  Nabia  ia  too  dar- 
ing  to  be  fi)llowcd  (fiiqM&lp.  6'<rM.  %  Ui,  vol.  xiii,  p. 
812X  altboagb  then  ia  aoow  alcnder  aupport  for  it. 
Tb«  occurrancea  in  Jeremiah  teem  to  Cavor  tlw  idea 
that  Pathros  waa  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  or  tbe  whole 
of  that  region;  for  altboagb  it  is  meatloned  in  the 
prophecjr  against  the  Jews  as  a  region  where  tliey 
dwelt  atUr  Higdol,  Tabpaobes,  and  Moph,  aa  if  to 
tiw  soatli,  yet  we  an  IM  that  Uw  propliet  waa  an- 
awend  by  tbe  Jewa  '*  that  dwelt  io  tbe  land  of  Egypt, 
in  Pathim,"  aa  if  Pathna  were  the  region  in  which 
theM  etdea  were.  We  bar*,  moreoTer,  no  distinct  ev- 
idence that  Jeremiah  ever  went  into  Upper  Egypt. 
On  the  other  iiand,  it  may  be  replied  tlut  the  cities 
mentioned  an  so  fitr  apart  that  eitlicr  the  prophet 
must  have  preached  to  the  Jews  in  them  in  aticces- 
alon,  or  else  luve  addreaaed  letters  or  messages  to  them 
(eomp.Eiek.xzix}.  Tbanotieel^  Espial  of  Pathns 
■atbelandirirtbaUrthoftiM  Egrptiana  seems  to  favor 
the  idea  tliat  it  was  part  or  all  of  Egypt,  aa  the 

Thcbals  was  probably  inhabited  before  tbe  rest  of  the 
country  (comp.  Herodot.  ii,  15) ;  an  opinion  supported 
by  the  tradition  that  the  people  of  Egypt  came  from 
Ethiopia,  and  by  the  first  dynaaty'a  being  of  Thinite 
kings. 

Pathros  lias  been  eouDeeted  wltk  tbe  Pathyritic 
noma,  tbe  Phatarite  of  lliny  Jfal.  tx.  47),  In 

which  Thebes  was  situated.  The  first  form  occur*  in 
a  Greek  papyrus  written  in  Egypt  ( llo.^i'pintc  r^v 
eit/}niJoc,  Pupyr.  Anast.  vid.  Reuvenf,  Lrttrm  a  M. 
Letrotme^  8  let.  p.  4,  30,  ap.  Parthey,  Vaa^.  s.  v.). 
This  identification  may  be  aa  old  as  tbe  Sept. ;  and  the 
Coptic  version,  which  reads  i^UMourti,  Pi^tiptoitret, 
dues  not  contradict  IL  The  discovery  of  ^  Egyptian 
name  of  the  town  after  which  the  nome  waa  called  puts 
the  inquiry  on  a  safer  basis.  It  is  written  UA-HAT- 
HER,  "  Tbe  Abode  of  Hat-her,"  tbe  Egyptian  Venus. 
It  may  perhaps  have  sometimes  been  written  P-HA- 
HAT'HER,  in  which  case  the  P-H  and  T-H  would 
have  coalesced  in  the  Hebrew  form,  as  did  T-H  in 
Ca|ditor.  Sea  Caphtob.  Snob  e^molo^ea  for  the 
word  Pathros  as  p.^t^M,  "that  which  ia  southern," 
and  for  tbe  form  in  the  SepL  Patomt  (Geaen.  TMet, 
a.  v.),  must  be  abandoned. 

On  the  evidence  here  brought  forward,  tt  seems  rea- 
sonable to  consider  Pathros  to  be  part  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  to  trace  Its  name  in  that  of  the  Pathyritic  nome. 
But  this  is  only  a  very  conjectural  identification,  which 
future  diseoveriea  may  overthrow.  It  Is  spoken  of 
with  citleB  1b  such  n  manner  that  we  may  sniqwae  it 
was  but  a  amall  district,  and  (if  wo  have  rightly  identi- 
flod  it)  that  when  it  occurs  Thebes  b  especially  in- 
tonded.  This  would  accomt  for  Ui  distincthre  men- 
tion.  See  EoTPT. 

Pathzn'slm  (Ueb.  PatkmAn,  C'^p'^rB,  pinr.  of 
PatKroi;  Sept.  \la5fnuaavitifi  \  In  Chron.  ilaTooabt- 
vtii^  y.  r.  ^aStpi^tift,  niTpoatoyuifi ;  Tulg.  Pkftru- 
tim),  given  In  Gen.  x,  14 ;  1  Chmn.  1,  fiO,  aa  the  fifth 
in  order  of  the  sons  (L  e.  dcfcended  tribes)  <rfHizraim, 
who  founded  Egypt   See  Pathros. 

Fatbs,  The  Four.    See  ITirvana. 

Paticcbl,  Ahtomio,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bora 
at  Rome  in  17S2.  He  acqnbed  the  elements  of  design 
from  bia  fiither,  and  made  snch  rapid  progrees  that 
at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  commissioned  to  exocate 
the  painting  in  the  Refectory  of  the  Canes  at  VeletTi 
On  one  of  the  walla  he  painted  TMe  Ixttt  Suj^kt:  on 
another,  The  Virgin,  tum>undfd  bg  SainU;  and  in  tbe 
vault,  Elijah  atemding  to  Heavm  wi  a  Ckariol  ttf  Fire, 
This  great  work  gained  for  Paticcbl  so  high  a  reputa- 
tion that  count  Toruzzi,  of  Veletri,  immediately  com- 
nUssioned  him  to  paint  the  gallery  of  his  palace,  where 
he  represented  the  Car  of  Night,  and  several  fisbulous 
subjects.  He  wrought  with  wonderful  rapidity ;  and 
perceiving  that  bis  facility  of  execution  had  led  him 
to  neglect  excellence  of  cokrinfe  ba  damtad  hia 


gias  partially  to  thia  bfanch  of  art.  -  H«  died  ia  I»  I 
I^tkchi  poaaasaad  a  gnat  talent  te  faailatBKdi 
designs  of  great  maateraiasd  be  exeeolBd  wynsf 
in  the  style  of  Polidoro  da  Caiavag^  whkk,aceat 

ing  to  the  Biograpliie  UnweneOe,  are  attri bated  tstta , 
master  by  the  best  jodgea,  and  have  a  place  ii 
fine  collections.    Son  Spooner,  A&y.  SkL  ^AtFm 

ArU,  ii,  663,  664. 

Patleooe  k  that  calm  and  nnmfflvd  temper  >ift 
which  a  good  man  bears  the  evils  of  life.  Wt 
set  before  ns  in  the- Scriptures  the  rooet  powcrftlnt- 
tives  to  excite  us  to  the  attainmetrt  of  this  pw: 
'■■  (1)  God  ia  a  God  of  patience  (Bon.  xt,  Sy.  00  It  ■ 
'  enjdned  by  tke  Gospd  (Rom.  xii,  U).  (8)  Tbe  pw- 
ent  state  of  man  raiders  tbo  practice  of  it  abMbttW 
necessary  (Heb,  x,  86).  (4)  Eminent  examplet  d  c 
are  presented  for  our  enoooragement  (Job  i,  21 ;  Htk 
xii,  2).  (6)  Lastly,  we  are  to  remember  that  all  <m 
trials  borne  with  patience  will  terminate  in  tiisapk 
(Rom.  ii,  7 ;  Jamea  v,  7,  8). 

PATIENCE  or  God.  Tbns  may  be  coanM 
tbe  divine  long-safltsring  or  forbaaraooa  with  nan 
The  Lord  la  called  tbe  God  of  paliaiKo,  aot  eolr 
cause  b*  la  the  antbor  and  oh;}eet  of  dw  gran  «f  ps- 
tienoe.  bnt  bocanae  he  is  patient  or  loog^nftra;  i 
himself,  and  towards  his  creatures.  It  is  not,  h<«. 
ever,  to  be  considered  as  a  quality,  accident,  pB»ki, 
or  affeaionin  6od,a8  in  crealarefl,bQt  belonpt»ib 
very  nature  and  aseence  ofOod,aad  apciagi  thm  lii 
goodneaa  and  mer^  (Rom.  ii,  4).  It  is  said  is  k 
exercised  towards  bis  chosen  peoide  (Isa.  xzx.  Ii; 
Rom.  iii,  26 ;  2  Pet.  lii,  9).  Tbe  end  of  Im  ftwtcff- 
ance  to  the  wicked  Is  that  they  may  be  witboot  a- 
cuse,  to  make  his  power  and  goodneas  visible  iCf*- 
xviU,  82 ;  2  Pet.  iii,  9).  Hla  patience  b  maaitcitri 
by  giving  warnings  of  judgmento  before  be  ezcnts 
them  (Hoa.  vi,  6;  Amoa  i,  1 ;  8  Pvt.  ii,  6);  in 
delaying  his  Judgmeota  (Ecdes.  rili,  11);  ia  (An 
mixing  mercy  wMi  them.  Tbm  ara  many  iastssM 
of  this  patience  recorded  in  tbe  Scriptnrea,  as  ^ 
the  old  world  (Gen.  vi,  8);  tbe  inhabitant*  of  Sed  a 
(Gen.  xviii) ;  with  Pharaoh  (Exod.  v) ;  with  the  \*»- 
pie  of  Israel  in  tbe  wilderness  (Acta  xiii,  18); 
tbe  Gentile  world  (Acta  xvli,  30) ;  with  fniitbw  p» 
feasors  (Luke  xiii,  6, 9);  with  Antichrist  (Rev.  iLSi. 

Pat'mos  (Ilfrr/ioc,  e^rmology  anknown), a  roctr 
and  bare  island  in  that  part  of  tbe  £g«an  ealM  tW 
Icarian  Sea,  abont  twenty  milca  south  of  Sasjo*.  ai 
abont  twaity4bnr  weat  of  tba  eooat  of  Asia  Min^. 
near  Miletus,  reckoned  as  one  vt  tbe  Sporadw  (PGi^ 
Bitt.  ifat.  Iv,  28;  Strabo,  x,  480).  On  accomit  of  lo 
isolation  tbe  Island  was  used,  under  the  Roaun 
plre,  aa  a  place  of  banishment,  which  accoonti  let 
exile  of  the  apoatle  John  thither  "for  the  testiisotj 
of  Jesus"  (Rev.  i,  9).  See  Jotnr.  He  was  btn  ft- 
vored  wHh  thoaa  virions  which  arc  contrinsd  ia  tia 
Apocalypse,  and  to  wbidi  tbs  place  ow«c  Ha  icriptaiil 
interest.  We  may  add  tiut  Pktmos  mnat  ban  bM 
conspicuous  on  the  right  when  St.  PMil  wu  wE^ 
(Acts  XX,  16 ;  xxl,  1)  from  Samoa  to  Coc 

The  Island  is  about  twenty-five  miles  fn  dftinnftt- 
ence.  has  a  dee|dy  indented  aea-Une,  and  poaiw  «m 
of  the  beet  harbors  in  the  archipelago ;  87°!'' 
lnng.26°86'E.  On  llie north-eastern  aide oTltei^Mj 
wasatown  oftbc  same  name  with  tba  liarbar,BnlA( 
MHrtbemmoat  point  formed  tbe  pmnuHitniy  Arusmub- 
It  is  deficient  In  trees,  bot  abounds  in  flowering  pluK 
and  shrulis.  Walnuts  and  other  fruit  treea  artgron 
in  tbe  orchards ;  and  the  wine  of  Patmoa  b  the  ftme- 
est  and  best  flavored  of  any  in  tbe  Gredt  Ut"^ 
Maize  and  bariey  are  coltivatod,  bnt  not  in  a  qiulitT 
BulBcient  for  the  use  of  tite  InhabHanta,  ud  tat  tht 
supply  of  their  own  vesads  and  others  wfaldi  aA" 
put  in  at  ttte  great  harbor  for  provtaiona.  Os  tta 
ridge  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  harbor  of  La  l>al> 
s^lhai^,ig|l»^lJUjli|L'i"i.«iHliwrii' 
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MM  lies  thfi  town,  wbich  contains  more  than  half  the 
x>pnUtion  of  the  {sUnd.  Its  InbabHantB  are  alwut 
ix  bandfed  in  nninber,  and  between  three  and  four 
imdied  are  scattered  about  the  islaod  beridea.  Tbay 
talisbt  by  Ashing  and  the  poor  harvest  their  Set^ 
tflord  dMm.  They  wander  away  In  thv  antumn 
Motlis  to  ridier  scrib,  and  work  aa  agricaltnral  la- 
Kipera;  or  carry  on  a  small  commeroe,  leaving  their 
•umes  to  the  care  of  the  women ;  but  this  migration 
m  dimmished  of  late  years.  The  eductition^  state 
>r  the  island  i«  anomalous ;  the  inbabitants  are,  as 
hfj  ever  have  been,  igoomut  and  superstitions,  aU 
hoo^  quiet  and  peaceable ;  but  the  monastery  in 
■hich  Sonnini  found  elghfy  monks,  only  three  of 
fhm  conid  read,  has  now  a  staff  of  teachers,  who 
iffurd  tlieir  pu|Hle  a  coarse  of  instrnction  crnnprislng 
lassie  Greek,  Italian,  general  literature,  and  logic, 
rher  bavo  a  considerable  class  ftvm  the  neighboring 
^'landf,  and  even  a  few  fn»n  the  mainland.  Patnws 
iss  bami  in  one  respect  singularly  fiivoied.  The 
Taiki  have  never  visited  It.  none  dwell  on  the  Island ; 
lod  the  moderate  tribate  which  they  exact  has  been 
nnctually  paid,  and  sent  by  the  inlanders  themselves 
o  Smyrna.  No  mosque  has  aver  been  erected  on 
be  »pot  rendered  sacred  by  the  vision  of  the  Apoca- 
rpee.  SlavMry  has  been  unknown,  piracy  has  never 
«en  practiced,  and  the  orderly  Ufe  of  the  inhabitants 
OS  rendered  nnnecessary  tbe  interference  of  any  other 
oliee  ttua  that  which  ttiey  supply  themaelves :  their 
nrarty  fau  stood  them  In  good  stMd.  Tbe  air  of  Pat- 
m  it  pore  and  wholesome ;  and  tbe  plague,  so  fatal  in 
be  islands  round  about,  has  never  been  known  there. 

The  aspect  of  the  isLind  is  peculiarly  rugged  and 
mn.  Such  a  scene  of  banishment  for  St.  John  in 
he  reign  of  Domitian  Is  quite  in  harmony  with  what 
fefeadoftlwenatom  of  die  period.  It  was  tfae  com- 
000  practice  to  send  exilea  to  the  most  rocky  and 
Icaolate  islands  ("in  asperrlmas  Inaubmro").  See 
ioelon.  TU.  8 ;  Juven.  Siit.  I,  78.  Such  »  scene,  too, 
ras  suitable  (if  we  rosy  presume  to  say  so)  to  the 
oblime  and  awful  revelation  which  the  apostle  re- 
«red  then.  It  is  possible  Indeed  that  Uiere  was 
wne  greanMsa  in  Patmos  fbrmerly  than  now.  Its 
laaie  In  the  Middle  Agea  was  Ptdmoaa.  But  this  has 
inw  almost  entirely  given  place  to  the  old  classieal 
ume  in  the  form  Ptamo}  and  there  is  just  one  palm- 


tree  in  the  island,  In  a  valley  which  Is  called  "tbe 
Saint's  Garden"  (a  Ktrro^  tov  'Ooiov).  Here  and 
there  are  a  few  poor  olives,  abont  a  soore  of  cypresaea, 
and  otber  trees  in  the  same  scanty  proportion. 

Fatmoe  Is  divided  into  two  neuiy  equal  parts,  a 
northern  and  a  southern,  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus, 
where,  on  the  east  side,  are  the  harbor  and  the  town. 
On  tbe  hill  to  the  south,  crowning  a  comroandfaig 
height,  ia  the  celebrated  mtmaster}*  wbich  bears  the 
name  of  "John  the  Divine."  It  was  built  by  Alexius 
Comnenne,  snd  In  the  library  are  a  great  many  print- 
ed hooks.  There  were  in  it  formerly  also  600  HSS. ; 
there  axe  now  MO.  Two  ought  to  be  mentioned  here, 
which  prohss  to  fhmlah,  nnder  the  Utle  of  ai  wifHolot 
Tvv  BtoXoyov,  an  account  of  St.  John  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord.  One  of  them  is  attributed  to  Pro- 
chorus,  ao  alleged  disciple  of  St  John ;  the  other  is 
an  abridgment  of  the  same  by  Nicetas,  archbishop  of 
Tliessalonica.  Various  places  In  tbe  Island  are  incor- 
porated in  the  legend,  and  this  is  one  of  ito  chief  points 
of  interest.  There  b  a  published  Latin  translation  In 
the  B&Kolkeea  Maxima  Patrum  (1677,  torn,  a),  but  with 
curious  modifications,  one  great  object  of  which  is  to 
disengage  St.  John's  martyrdom  from  Ephesns  (where 
the  legend  places  it),  and  to  flx  It  in  Rome.  Half-wsy 
up  the  ascent  of  tbe  mountain  on  which  tbe  monastery 
stands  is  the  cave  or  grotto  where  traditicm  says  that 
St.  John  received  the  revelation,  and  which  is  still 
called  t6  ffx^Xaiov  r$c  'AwomXv^ei;.  A  view  of  it 
(said  to  be  not  very  acentate)  will  be  found  in  Ct>oi- 
seul-Gouffler  (i,  pi.  57).  In  and  around  it  is  a  small 
church,  connected  with  which  is  a  school  or  college, 
where  the  ancient  Greek  literature  is  said  to  t>e  well 
tiught  and  understood. 

Among  the  older  travellers  who  have  viritad 
mos  we  may  espacially  mention  Toumefort  and  Po- 
cocke,  and  later  Dr.  Clarke  and  Vrot,  Carlisle.  Sea 
also  Turner,  Jtmntal  of  a  TVwr,  111,  98-101 ;  Schubert, 
Rem  Hu  Morgmkmd,  I,  424-484;  Walpole,  Turkn/,  U, 
48 ;  and  Stanley,  ^ermow  m  tie  Enat,  p.  226.  Rosa 
visited  it  In  1841,  and  describes  it  at  length  (Aewm  om/ 
dm  griaduackm  ItueU  deM  Sgditchat  Meera,  ii,  128-189). 
OuMn,  soma  years  later,  spent  a  month  there,  and  en* 
tars  Into  more  detail,  espedatly  as  regards  ecclesiastiesl 
aMlqnltles  and  traditions  {Dfneri/tliom  A  Plb  de  Putwto$ 
HdePJkde  Samoi  [Paris,  1866],  p.  1-lSO). 
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Patornay,  Iieonard,  «  French  Jnnlt,  vas  born 
In  SalinB  in  1669.  Ha  join«d  the  Jesuita  at  th«  sg* 
of  MveotMii,  ud  for  Mveral  jam  taught  theology 
and  the  Holj  Script  area  ia  dlflhnat  hoatea  of  faia  order. 
A  skilful  coetroTcrtiat,  he  opposed  the  Lathaiaa  heT> 
•aj",  and  cardinal  Rtchellau,  who  eateemed  hts  talent, 
•eTeral  time*  employed  him  to  reply  to  the  minlMan 
of  the  Beformed  doctrine.  Patornay  died  at  Besan- 
in  10.^.  Me  publiihed,  under  «  Actitious  name, 
DedaratioMeB  aliqtia  muUonam  deduetonim  ad  EcdetkB 
cmira.  See  Backer,  ^itiotk.  du  Eeriv.  de  ta  Comp.  de 
J4$MM,  a.  v.— Hoefer,  Nouo.  Biog.  G«M€rak,  xzxix,  886. 

Patornay,  Philippe,  a  French  prelate,  was  Iwm 
at  Saline  io  1598.  He  Joined  the  Order  of  Minims  hi 
1611,  and,  aftw  having  taught  phOoeopby  and  theol- 
ogy, devoted  himself  to  preaching.  His  soccesa  in  the 
pulpit  caused  b(m  to  be  chosen  by  Ferdinand  de  Rj-e, 
archlrishop  of  Besan^n,  for  one  of  hia  luA^gans,  who 
OMiaecrated  him  in  1682,  nnder  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
NIeopolia.  He  continued  the  same  duties  under  the 
ardtbit^ops  Francis  de  Bye  and  Clande  d'Achery. 
Me  died  at  Beaanfcn  Aug.  1,  1639.  This  prelate, 
versed  in  ancient  languages,  only  publislied  some  7%atet 
upon  theology,  and  left  In  manuscript  several  Sennotu 
and  an  AbrJ^  da  Omtrovenet  of  cardioal  Bellarmine. 
See  Dunod,  Bitt.  de  Vt^i—  de  Asoiyoa.— Hoefer, 
JVbiw.  Kog.  GMrak,  zxxix,  886. 

Patonlllet,  Lonis,  a  French  Jesuit,  vaa  bom  at 
Dyon,  March  SI,  1699.  His  studies  were  finished  in 
the  College  of  Dijon,  where  he  had  father  Oudln  among 
his  teachers.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Order  of  the 
Jeauita,  taught  phlhwophy  at  Laon,  and  devoted  him- 
self at  the  same  time  to  preaching.  After  several 
years,  being  reealled  to  I^via,  ho  retired  to  the  mon- 
astery, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  religious  qnar- 
rela  of  tlw  time.  From  1764  to  1718  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  editors  of  the  BuppUmtud  amx  NomeUe$ 
teclMutiquet,  which  the  Jeauita  oppoaed  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  GateUe  JoMtbnMt.  llie  moat  of  the  ar- 
ticles written  by  him  upon  the  refusal  of  the  sacra- 
ments or  for  the  defence  of  his  order  appeared  anony- 
moualy,  and  It  la  difficult  to  dMngohh  exactly  thoae 
that  belong  to  him.  The  ardor  with  which  he  ea- 
poused  the  cause  of  U.  d«  Beanmont  against  tlte  par- 
liaments drew  upon  himself,  in  1756,  the  order  to  leave 
Paris.  He  lived  some  time  with  M.  de  la  Hothe, 
bishop  of  Amiens,  then  with  M,  Banyn,  bishop  of 
Usez,  both  atronglj-  attached  to  hia  society,  and  final- 
ly rethwd  to  Avignon.  PatonilU*  was,  as  well  aa 
father  Nounotte,  a  butt  to  the  cootlnoal  sarcasms  of 
Toltaire,  which  he  hod  provoked  by  the  nnakilful- 
ness  and  virulence  of  hia  attacka  againat  the  philos- 
ophers. He  died  at  Avignon  in  1779.  We  have  of 
bis  works,  Pohin  tur  k  manage  du  Sai  (1726) : — 
CirtoucAi',  OH  te  $ciUrat  juttifiipar  la  grace  du  P.  Qite*> 
nei  (La  Haye,  1781, 8vo)  :—Vie  de  P«age  (1661, 12mo): 
— Dictionmtire  du  UpraJansautUa  (by  P.  de  Colonia), 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  (Antwerp,  17fiS,  4  vols. 
12mo);  tbia  work,  In  whidi  the  accusation  of  Jansen- 
ism b  carried  to  excass,  was  forMdden  at  Rome  in 
1754 ;  father  Rulii  has  given  a  refutation  of  it : — La 
progrig  du  Janiimme  (Qnllva,  1753, 12n)o) : — HiHotre 
^u/'i'/ii^Mntrate  (Avignon,  1768  or  1767, 2  role.  ]2mo), 
dedicated  to  pope  Clement  XIII.  This  Jesuit,  charged 
with  continuing  the  collection  of  £ettr«s  idlfitaUes  after 
the  death  of  faUier  Halde,  published  vols,  xxiii,  xzlv, 
zxvii,  and  xxvUI ;  vol.  xxxl,  which  he  had  prepared, 
was  published  by  father  Maiicbal. 

Two  brothers  of  the  same  name,  natives  of  Salins, 
and  also  Jeauits,  have  dlatingnished  themselves  in  the 
pulpit.  The  older,  Nicolas  Patodillbt,  bom  in  1622, 
was  for  a  long  time  superior  of  the  French  mission  to 
]x)ndon,  and  died  at  Beran^n  Nov.  1, 1710.  He  has 
left  SentimtnU  d'tme  Atifpourte  reau^Hr  h  Din  (1700, 
12mo).  The  younger,  £mai!iB  Patohillbt,  was 
hom  In  1684,  and  beoaima  ahbd  of  Acey  (dioews  of 


Beaan^).  See  Lotrta  id^fSaafca, toaa.  vi  (ed.DaJ. 
Questieuf);  WX^,  Diet.  Bitt. ;  Do  BMsfcer  MrM,M(. 
<lBf  i:crir.  dx  la  C-mp.  de  Jietu. — Hoefcr,  JVaav.  Bitf. 
Ginintle,  xxxix,  886. 

Patrea  (I^t.  for  /atiert)  Is  a  traaafiHr  of  Oe  Orim- 
tel  idiom  I7  which  e^-oy  teacher  or  goPTcnior  is  mpo- 
fully  entitled  abba,  fktber.  Tlia  otteen  of  the  tath 
Church  were  termed  Pofres  EotMm  or  Pi^ne  Ckii- 
comm.  Presbyters  were  called  Patrrt  Laiamm,  tei 
simply  fHitref.  Thai  the  name  papa,  pope,  is  a  tea 
of  reverence  and  aSbction,  oomsponding  to  o/i^ 
trawwnc-  This  title  of  papa  waa  first  gfven  ts  tb 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  first  Uabop  of  "Bern 
who  assumed  it  In  any  public  docament  waa  ^nam. 
A.D.  884.  It  waa  not,  bowflver,  employed  aOaaCr 
until  the  rime  of  Leo  tiM  Great;  and  H  was  aflerwarii 
applied  exclusively  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  accsidiag 
to  an  order  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Tbia  ancient  tkli 
was  attributed  to  all  bisfaope  alike  until  about  du  U 
century.  Jerome,  for  example,  in  writiog  to  Aagw- 
tine,  sdutes  him  aa/toiwas  Bare  aawetertfteatfiMSSt  [Ef. 
94);  and  he  gives  the  same  tide  to  other  bidwpi.  Tfe 
bishop  of  CMistantlnople  waa  andently  called  aria 
papa ;  and  the  buhop  of  Rome,  in  liko  manner,  vM 
papa,  or  Somamt  nrbie  p^tpa,  and  simply  papa.  Th* 
title  continued  in  general  use  through  the  5tb  and  6tli 
centuries.  It  was  also  frequently  applied  to  the  ^ 
maUa  (q.  v.)  of  the  CtirisUao  Choreh  in  Africa:  ad 
there  was  a  pecuUar  reasmi  fbr  givtag  then  ttls  nanr. 
as  the  primacy  in  the  African  cbnidiea  was  noCattacfak. 
as  In  other  places,  to  the  dvil  metzv^tia,  hot  mt 
along  with  the  oldest  Mshop  of  tlw  provinee,  who  SB^ 
ceeded  to  this  dignity  by  virtue  of  his  aeniority ,  ia  what- 
ever place  he  lived.  The  only  exception  to  tlus  vw 
the  Church  at  Carthage,  where  the  bishop  was  a  fixni 
and  standing  metropoliten  for  the  province  of  Afrki. 
p  operiy  so  called. ,  The  term  ^olres  was  also  appGad 
to  the  btbers  of  toe  monarteriee,  ai  Jerome  and  At- 
gnstine  called  them.   See  Fathu.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Patres  Patrnm  (UL  for  FaOten  ^ike  FMm\ 
a  designation  sometimes  given  to  tdslwpa  in  the  sa- 
cient  Christian  Church.  Gregmy  of  Nyssa  was  celkd 
by  tUs  name  in  the  canons  ol  the  aeoond  Coaacfl  *f 
Nice ;  and  others  say  that  Theodoaina,  tiba  enpsm. 
gave  ChrywNtom  the  aame  title  after  death.   See  Pa> 

TEK8. 

Patrea  S«or5nim  (i.  e.  Fatkm  of  tke  Saeni 
Bite*),  a  title  given  to  the  prleste  of  Htthns  (q.  r.) 
among  the  ancient  Romans  under  the  emperor*. 

Patriarch  (varptnpxric,  if  a  famSif  or  tribt). 
Paul  (Eph.  iii,  15)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  tint  tbr 
term  of  rarpta  comes  from  Harqp, "  the  great  Father 
of  all  the  warpiai,  both  of  angels  and  mea"  (Bfficott'i : 
and  thus,  constractively,  "  Patriardi,''  in  its  h^eat 
sense,  is  a  title  of  him  whose  offspring  all  men  are.  la 
common  nae  it  ia  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  Abrahsa 
(Heb.  vii,  4),  to  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Acta  vii,  6;  9X  aid 
to  David  (11,29);  and  la  apparently  intended  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  phrase  pistt  r-*3  CBf^.tba  "bead 
or  "  |Klnce  of  a  tribe,"  so  often  found  in  the  O.  T.  Ii 
ia  used  in  this  sense  by  tlie  Sept.  In  1  Cliroo.  zxiv,  31: 
xxvil,  28 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  SO ;  xxvi,  12.  In  c«Rin>r>c 
usage  the  titie  of  patriarch  la  aseigned  especially  to 
those  whose  livee  are  reeoded  In  Soriptars  ptarleest* 
the  time  of  Hosea. 

In  the  eariy  blatory  of  the  Bebrewa  we  find  the  aii> 
cestor  or  father  of  a  family  retaining  aothori^  om 
his  children,  and  his  chDdren'a  childrm,  so  loog  at  W 
lived,  whatever  new  connections  they  might  fom 
When  the  father  died  the  brancb-fomHiea  did  im 
break  off  and  form  new  communitiea,  but  usaalK 
united  under  another  common  bead.  The  eldest  ssa 
was  generally  Invested  wHh  tliis  digni^.  IDs  ss- 
thority  was  paternal.  He -was  honcfed  aa  the  ceninl 
paint  of  ewmw^taPflVM  aOgtemlel  iva  afAc 
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vbole  kindrnt.  Thus  each  grut  fkmily  had  Ita  patri- 
ircb  or  head,  and  each  tribe  its  princa,  wlectad  from 
he  sereral  beads  of  the  families  which  it  embraced. 

By  tbm  *'  patriarchal  ^stem"  la  accovdlDglj  meant 
hat  Btots  of  Bode^  whieh  developed  fteelf  natnnll^ 
•at  of  fiiinny  relations,  before  the  fonnaHon  of  nations 
iroperly  so  called,  and  the  establishment  of  regular 
;overDinent;  and  by  the  "patriarchal  dispensation"  the 
ommuoion  into  which  God  was  pleased  to  enter  with 
he  families  of  Seth,  Noah,  and  Abn^m,  before  the 
all  of  thm  chosen  pelade.  In  the  Ibllowln^  acoount  we 
hiefl^  follow  the  articles  in  Smith's  and  Utte's  J)k- 
lonaries. 

I.  In  the  history  ot  tho  antedilunm  patrianhif  the 
Icriptare  record  contains,  after  the  first  fomlly,  little 
zcept  the  list  of  tbe  line  fiom  Setb,  through  Enoe, 
Hainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  and 
^mech,  to  Nouh ;  with  the  ages  of  each  at  their  pe- 
iodfl  of  generation  and  at  their  deaths.  See  Chro- 
lOLOOT.  To  some  extent  parallel  to  tbb  is  i^ven  the 
ine  of  Cain:  Enoch,  Irad,  Uehnjad,  Methnsael,  La- 
occb,  nod  the  sons  of  Lantech,  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  To- 
«1-Cain.  To  the  latter  line  are  aUributed  the  first 
igas  of  material  civilization,  tbe  building  of  cities,  the 
ivisioD  of  classes,  and  the  knowledge  of  mechanical 
rt* ;  while  the  only  moral  record  of  their  history  ob- 
enrely  speaks  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  See  La- 
iBCH.  In  tbe  former  line  tbe  one  distinction  b  their 
:nowledge  of  tbe  tme  God  (with  the  constant  recollec- 
ion  of  tbe  promised  "seed  of  tbe  woman"),  which  is 
een  in  ita  fullest  perfection  in  Enoch  and  Noah ;  and 
he  only  allusion  to  their  occupation  (Gen.  v,  S9)  seems 
o  show  that  they  continued  a  pastoral  and  agriculto- 
al  race.  The  entire  corruption,  even  of  the  chosen 
iamily  of  Setb,  is  traced  (in  Gen.  vi,  1-4)  to  the  union 
irtween  "the  sons  of  God"  and  "tbe  daughters  of 
■ten'*  (Heb.  *'of  Adam'*).  This  nnkm  is  generally 
otplatned  by  the  andent  commentators  of  a  contact 
rith  supeniataral  powers  of  e^l  In  the  persons  of 
alien  anitels ;  moat  modem  interpretation  refers  it  to 
ntennarriage  between  the  lines  of  Seth  and  Cain, 
rite  latter  is  intended  to  avoid  tbe  difficultiea  attacb- 
ng  to  (be  opmprehenalon  of  the  Conner  vtev,  which, 
lerertbeless,  b  nndonbledly  fkr  more  aecwdant  with 
he  ueage  of  tbe  phrase  "sons  of  God"  in  the  0.  T. 
comp.  Job  i,  6 ;  xxxvili,  7),  and  with  the  language  of 
he  passage  in  Geoesb  itself  (see  Uaitlaod's  Eruvim, 
aaay  vi).    See  Aktbdiloviass. 

Deacending  from  this  general  view  to  particulars, 
re  find  Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise,  and 
laving  tbeir  first  child,  Cain,  bom  to  them,  without 
ny  mora  exact  indication  of  their  whereabonts  In  tbe 
nMd  than  may  be  derived  ftom  what  hod  already 
«en  said  of  Paradise  Itself  Hor,  np  to  tbe  deluge,  Is 
bere  any  landmark  supplied,  except  that  mention  b 
node  of  Nod,  the  counhy  of  CUn's  wandering,  to  the 
est  of  Eden  (Gen.  iv,  Iff).  The  ark  itself,  which  bad 
>robably,  flrom  its  construction,  not  floated  very  far 
rem  the  connby  in  which  it  was  built,  rested  on  tbe 
iionnt8inaoftliei«gion<rfArarat;  and  when,  after  the 
hwd,  men  arrived  in  the  land  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia, 
bey  had  Journeyed  from  the  east  (xl,  3).  If  at  the 
iood  the  waters  of  "tbe  great  deep"  were  those  of  the 
'ersian  Gulf,  we  might  suppose  tbe  country  inliabited 
y  ttM  patriorclis  at  that  time  to  have  possibly  been 
onnded  eastward  by  the  nearest  range  of  mountains, 
nd  to  have  extended  to  the  west  but  little  beyond  the 
-aU^  of  the  Enpfaratas.   See  Flood. 

As  to  tbeir  nambers,  we  have  for  oar  gnide  tbe  enn- 
}« ration  of  ten  moles  in  one  direct  line  from  Adam, 
liroagh  Setb,  to  Nosh,  and  of  eight  through  Cain  to 
abal.  There  is,  of  oonrse,  nothing  to  forbid  us  sup- 
osing  that  many  other  children  were  bom  Iwsides 
hose  enomerated.  Thb  indeed  b  token  for  granted 
a  the  COM  of  woman.  Tbe  names  of  tbe  wives  ore 
lot  menHoaed,  anUl  tbe  case  of  Lamech,  who  appears 
ohara  been  tbe  first  polygamist,  brings  them  Into  nn- 
VII,— 0  o  c 


enviable  notice ;  and  Cain  foand  •  wife,  though  we' 
have  no  notice  of  any  woman  having  been  born  Into 
the  world  (see  also  Gen.  4), 

One  of  tite  main  qnestlMis  raised  as  to  the  antedilu- 
vian period  turns  on  the  longevity  assigned  to  the  pa- 
triarchs. With  the  single  exception  of  Enoch  (whose 
departure  tnm  tbe  earth  at  865  years  of  age  b  excep> 
tional  in  every  sense),  their  ages  vary  from  777  (La- 
mech) to  969  ^ethttselab).  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
tbb  longevity  disappears  gradually  after  the  flood. 
To  Shem  are  assigned  GOO  years ;  ond  thence  tbe  ages 
diminbh  down  to  Terab  (205  years),  Abraham  (176), 
lsaac(180XJacob(U7)^andJoeeph(I10).  Thu  sUto- 
ment  of  ages  b  elear  and  definite.  To  suppose,  with 
some,  that  the  name  of  each  patriamh  denotes  a  clan 
or  fiunUy,  and  bb  age  Its  duration,  or,  with  others, 
that  tbe  word  ns^  (because  h  properly  signifies  "it- 
eration") may,  in  spite  of  Its  known  and  biTariabla 
usage  tat  "year,"  denota  a  Inmu'  nrolntion  instead 
of  a  solar  one  (L  e.  a  month  instaad  of  a  year)  In  thb 
passage,  appews  to  be  a  mere  evasion  of  tbe  difficulty. 
ItmnsteHber  be  accepted  as  a  plain  statement  of  factor 
regarded  as  purely  fabuloas,  like  the  legendary  assign- 
ment of  immense  ages  to  the  early  Indbn,  or  Babylo- 
nbn,  or  Egyptian  kings.  Tbe  latter  alternative  b 
adopted  wltbont  semple  by  many  of  tlie  German  com- 
mentators, some  of  whom  attempt  to  find  sacb  signifi- 
cance in  the  patriarchal  names  as  to  make  them  per^ 
sonify  natural  powers  or  human  qualities,  like  the 
gods  and  demigods  of  mythology.  Thb  belongs,  of 
course,  to  the  mythical  view  of  Scripture,  destroying 
ita  cl«m,  in  any  sense,  to  authority  and  special  inspi- 
ration. In  the  acceptance  of  tbe  literal  meaning,  it  b 
not  easy  to  say  bow  much  difficulty  b  involved.  With 
our  acanly  Iwowledge  of  what  b  really  meant  b^ 
"dying  of  old  age,"  with  the  cettalnfy  that  very  great 
effects  are  produced  on  the  doratkm  of  life,  both  of 
men  and  anlmob,  by  even  slight  changes  of  habits  and 
drcumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  ^ 
priori  t>e  probable  in  this  respect  In  the  antedilnvbn 
period,  or  to  determine  under  whol  conditions  tbe 
process  of  continual  decay  and  reconstruction,  which 
siutalns  anhnal  life,  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
The  constant  attribution  in  all  legends  of  great  age  to 
primeval  men  b  at  least  as  likely  to  be  a  dbtwtinn 
of  Cact  as  a  mare  invention  of  fancy.  But  even  if  tbe 
difficult  were  greater  than  it  is,  It  seems  impossible 
to  conceive  that  a  book,  given  by  inspiration  of  God  to 
be  a  treasnre  for  all  ages,  could  be  permitted  to  con- 
tain a  sUtement  of  plain  facts,  given  undoubtingly, 
and  witii  an  elaborate  abow  of  accuniqr,  and  yet  purely 
and  gratuitously  fiibnlotts.  In  no  sense  bearing  on  its 
greot  religions  subjectf  If  the  divine  origin  of  Scrip- 
ture be  believed,  Its  anthorily  must  be  accepted  hi  thb, 
as  in  other  esses;  snd  the  lut  of  the  ages  of  tbe  patri- 
archs be  held  to  be  (what  it  certainly  claima  to  be)  a 
statement  of  real  fhcts.   See  Lokobvitt. 

When  we  endeavor  to  picture  to  oorselves  the  sort 
of  life  which  these  first  patriarchs  ted,  we  seem  invited 
to  think  of  them  as  wearing  at  first  coats  of  skins 
(Gen.  tli,  21),  and  at  a  later  time  probably  some  woven 
garment  (ix,  S3),  tilling  the  ground  (Iv,  2),  keeping 
sheep  (liiff.),  building  cities  (iv,  17),  and  in  lat«r  times 
handling  the  harp  and  organ,  and  working  in  brass 
and  iron  (iv,  21,  22).  But  the  great  proof  of  the  ac- 
quaintance of  tlie  primeval  patriarchs  with  mechan- 
ical aits  b  to  ha  found  in  the  oonstruetlon  <rf  the  arii 
itself,  which,  from  its  enormous  dimensions,  must  hove 
made  huge  demands  both  upon  tbe  architect  himself 
and  the  numerous  workmen  employed  by  Urn.  See 

AttK. 

As  regards  tbeir  tpiritual  condition,  there  b  enough 
to  prove  that  their  knowledge  of  God  was  Intimate, 
and  their  trust  in  God  eminently  real.  But  by  the 
knowledge  of  God  most  not  he  nnderBtoodanchhbpwl- 
edge  as  eonsbts  in  accnMitizthteM^tiUSH^kton. 
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TiMKeftiimer  BuUiDgw  "Out  ofiUtbb  it  b 
WSJ  to  nndentuid  what  fiiitfa  and  knowledge  Adam 
bad  of  onr  Lord  Christ ;  namely,  that  he  knew  in  him 
Tory  Godhead  and  manhood,  and  that  he  saw  In  faith 
hia  pasrion  and  eiow  afar  off."  He  even  attribotes  to 
the  "  holy  fathers"  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  "that 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one  God 
in  the  roost  reverMid  Triai^."  Doubtless  the  first 
intonations  of  a  Mediator  wen  tneh  u  to  Inelnde 
within  tfaem  ftll  nibseqnent  revelaUon,  bat  tbore  is 
nothing  to  show  that  they  were  so  understood  by  those 
who  then  reodved  them.  At  the  same  time  God  did 
reveal  himself  to  Adam,  to  Enoch,  and  to  Noah,  as 
well  as  to  Abraham  afterwards,  and  perhaps  to  many 
others.  "The  traditionary  Icnowledge  concerning  a 
promised  Hedlator  was  no  donbt  candAilly  cherished, 
and  scrred  to  enlighten  much  wliich  in  the  Uw,  and 
even  in  the  prophets,  might  otherwise  have  been  nn> 
intelligible.  Hence  the  Hedlator,  though  bnt  fiiintty 
shadowed  out,  was  yet  firmly  believed  in.  We  have 
oar  Lord's  assarance  that  'Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
hu  day ;  he  saw  tt,  and  was  glad'  (John  viii,  56).  We 
have  Paul's  assurance  that  the  same  Abraham,  having 
received  the  promise  of  the  Redeemer,  believed  in  it, 
and  wu  jnstiflad  by  fidth  CRom.iT,l-SO;  GaL  111,6- 
9.  U'19).  And  we  may  well  nipposa  that  the  lUtib 
which  gnlded  Abfabam  guided  others,  both  before  and 
after  him"  (Bp,  Browne,  On  AH.  tu).  Then,  as  to 
their  knowMge  of  a  future  state,  we  luve  (Gen.  v, 
24)  a  statement  concerning  Enoch  which  seems  to 
show  tliat  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  were  famUiar 
with  the  idea  of  a  better  lift  than  the  ptesent.  It  has 
been  ai^ned  that  tbe  very  brevity  and  obscuri^  of  the 
pkrase  "God  took  bim"  prove  this  fsmiliarity.  His 
lieing  "taken"  was  a  reward  for  bis  piety,  a  still 
greater  blessing  than  the  long  life  vouchsafed  to  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  "  Now  people  who  knew 
of  the  translation  of  Enoch  must  have  known  some- 
thing of  that  state  of  bliss  to  which  he  was  removed" 
(Bp.  Browne).  But,  beddes,  in  the  first  980  years  <rf 
tlie  world,  Adam  stiU  lived,  and  the  eommmiioa  wtiieh 
he  had  enjoyed  witii  God  oould  by  Um  never  have 
been  fbrgotten.  Is  It  poarible  that  Adam  was  not  well 
acquainted  with  a  future  life?  This  oommnnion  of 
God  with  man  Is  again  noticeable  In  the  case  of  Noah 
(Gen.  ^18;  vti,  1;  viii,  16;  Ix),  as  with  Abraham 
and  others  afterwards.  In  a  general  way  the  earliest 
patriarchs  Appesr  thueftm  to  have  lived  tbe  simple 
lives  of  a  pastoral  and  also  agricultural  people,  fur- 
nished witii  clothing,  provided  with  bouses,  using 
herbs  and  grain  and  fruits,  and  probably  also,  by  suf- 
ferance, animals  for  fbod,  oflfering  to  God  both  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth  and  also  slain  twasts  in  sacrifice, 
able  to  di^nguish  the  clean  trom  the  unclean,  speak- 
ing one  language,  holding  firmly  to  tbe  promise  of  a 
gnat  blessing  to  come,  fiimiliar  with  tbe  idea  of  God's 
presence  in  the  worid,  and  looking  fbr  some  better  life 
when  tbb  shoidd  be  ended. 

11.  7%e  Patrian^  a/tar  Oejloodmn  at  first,  in  all, 
bnt  four  persons,  with  each  hb  wife.  Noah  became 
the  second  Uiimr  of  tfie  human  race.  They  wen  ex- 
ceedingly frnitAil,  a*  God  had  orddned  they  ahoald 


be.   Tbe  toitb  chapter  of  Genesis  b  a  wendvU 

document,  describing  the  vast  emigrations  of  the  to- 
ilies  of  the  sons  of  Noah.  The  number  of  nitiatt 
then  eonmemted  is  reckoned  by  the  Heln«w  expos- 
tors  as  Sevang ;  trom  Japheth  fimartec*!,  fna  Bm 
thirfy,  and  from  Shem  twenty. aix.  Bat  ihev  »> 
Imger  lived  to  the  age  of  their  antedQnvisn  birft. 
thers.  Abiabam  was  90  at  tbe  birth  of  Ishmsd,  ui 
aboatlOO  at  tbe  birth  of  Isaac;  Issm;  was  GO  at  the 
birth  of  Bsan  and  Jacob,  and  died  at  180;  Jacob  &d 
at  147,  and  Joseph  at  110.  It  will  be  observed  lU 
as  human  life  was  shortened,  children  were  udsQt 
bom  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  life  of  their  paraiti. 
A  providential  compensation  waa  thus  supfjied,  hj 
which  the  human  family  was  maltiidied,  sJtd  Isibe 
portions  of  the  earth  occu|ried.  The  laagiage  of  wa 
was,  however,  no  longer  one.  Whoi  an  attempt  vi* 
made  to  ciKicentrate  the  race,  instead  of  occnpjiag 
the  earth  and  replenbhlng  it,  the  scheme  was  defertcd 
by  tbe  miraculons  confusion  of  tongnes.  Fm  thu 
time  the  patriarchal  state  was  preserved,  or  rcrivei 
in  its  purity,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  &auljr  <f 
Abraham.the  friend  of  God.  Nations  grew  apeatk 
right  hand  and  on  tbe  left.  In  Assyrb  tboe  aio« 
the  kingdom  of  Nimrod.  "Ontof  tWlandhsw 
AirtiitoAsBbaraDdbnildedNtaMvtli.*'  WidMstnotM 
from  the  sacred  historian  tbe  marvellous  driUufios 
of  Egypt  then  sprang  up,  and  the  thirty  [miaiidi 
themselves  were  probably  already  built  whra  Atn- 
ham  first  arrived  in  that  land.  Idolatry,  mortem, 
was  ftst  taking  the  place  of  tbe  primeval  reii^w,  ni 
if  the  name  of  the  true  God  was  ever  in  danger  of  be- 
ing wholly  fiMgotten  in  the  woiM,  it  was  pcgfasUr 
thai,  when  Abnham  was  called  to  go  ftsth  tern  Ct 
of  tiie  Cbakless.  In  the  book  of  Joshua  (xxiv,  t,  It) 
we  read  that  the  original  fathers  of  the  Jewirii  no, 
who  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates,  served  oth«  god*. 
Such  was  probably  the  case  with  Terab,  the  Cuba  ef 
Abraham.  "If  we  an  asked,"  says  professof  Hu 
MltUer,  "how  tbb  one  Abraham  passed  thrMigh  Ike 
denial  of  all  other  gods  to  the  knowledge  of  Aeew 
God,  we  an  content  to  answer  tint  it  was  by  a  spedd 
divine  revelation."  '<  It  b  true,"  adda  dean  ^salej. 
"that  Abraham  hardly  appears  before  as  sa  .  .  .  i 
teacher  of  any  new  reli^on.  As  tbe  Scripture  nptt- 
sents  him,  it  b  rather  as  if  he  wen  possessed  of  tfe 
truth  himsdf  than  as  if  be  had  any  to  prodaia  it 
to  others.  Hb  life  b  hb  creed;  hb  migratba  iiUi 
mission.  .  .  .  Hb  hith  tmnsidres  not  in  any  evtwud 
profession  of  bith,  but  predsely  in  that  which  br  mm 
nearly  concerns  bim  and  every  one  of  ns-^  fail  jnf- 
ers.  In  hb  actions,  in  tbe  righteouioieas,  tbe  'jeeiin:.' 
.  .  .  tfae<Kpr»^iUM*t,'thenK>ral'efa*(tfMi'ofeo«]sBd 
spirit  which  sent  h!m  on  hb  way  straigfatfenatd. 
without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  to  tbe  left.'  Ia> 
deed,  Abraham  must  be  regarded  as  Ae  type,  *tbi 
hero,'  as  he  has  been  called,  of  the  patriarehal  Ma- 
He  waa  acquainted  with  eivilitatton  and  eigaaiwl 
government,  but  in  hb  own  person  and 
faered  to  the  simple  haUts  of  a  nomad  llf^  Vitli 
him  and  hb,  tbe  father  of  the  bmHy  waa  tbs  ptni- 
archal  priest,  tbe  &miiy  itidf  the  ptbbntel  Chn^" 
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Dean  Stenlo^  has  remsriced  how  exactly,  when  Abra« 
ham  and  Lot  "  went  forth"  to  go  into  the  land  of  Ca- 
naao,  tbejr  reBembled  two  Arabian  chiefs  at  the  pres- 
ent diay  on  a  journey  or  a  pilgrimage.  Ha  notaa  how 
at  tfaia  daj,  as  ao  many  centurias  ago, "  tiie  chief  wift, 
the  princes*  of  the  tribe,  ia  there  in  her  own  tent,  to 
make  the  calua,  and  prepare  the  usual  meal  of  milk 
and  batter;  the  alaTe  or  the  child  is  ready  to  bring  in 
the  red  lentile  soap  for  the  weary  hunter,  or  to  kill 
the  calf  for  the  unexpected  guest.  Even  the  ordinary 
aodal  state  la  the  same :  p^ygamy,  sUmy,  the  ex- 
clnsiTenesa  of  Aunily  ties ;  tlw  poiod  of  StfTioe  for 
the  dowry  of  a  wife;  the  solemn  otJigatlons  of  hoepi- 
tdlity ;  the  temptations,  easily  followed,  Into  craft  or 
&l»ehood''  (7>cter.>  <m  JswuA  Church,  lect.  i,  p.  13). 

Bat  if  Abraham  was  in  all  outward  respects  like 
any  other  sheik,  there  was  that  which  distinguished 
him,  as  it  did  Noah  before  him,  and  Isaac,  Jacob,  Jo- 
seph, and  others,  after  liini,  from  all  the  world.  This 
diatiactian  eonriats  partly  in  <Ae  eopmtmt  wbeieby 
theaa  men  vera  aspedally  bonnd  to  God,  and  seoood- 
arily  In  the  ^ipioof  citaracttr  of  their  recorded  actions. 
Thoe  God  made  a  league  or  covenant  (q.  t.)  with  Noah 
(Gen.  ix,  8,  9),  and  afterwards  with  Abram  (Gen.  xr, 
8-18),  when,  as  dean  Stanley  says,  "  the  jErst  covenant, 
'the  O/d  Testammt,'  wae  concluded  between  God  and 
man,  and  when  thisire  was  represented  by  outward 
signs  that  which  had  he  *  highest  ftalfllment'  in  one 
who,  far  more  than  the  Jewish  people,  reflected  in  his 
own  'onion  of  suffering  and  of  triumph,  the  thick 
darkness  of  the  smoliing  furnace,  the  burning  and  the 
shining  light.' "  This  league  was  often  renewed,  as 
with  Abraham  when  circumcision  was  enjoined  (xvil, 
10),  and  with  Isaac  prospectively  (xvu,  19),  but  with 
each  of  these  aa  being  tbemselves  types  trf"  another 
aaed  .  .  .  and  anotiier  am  of  pnmiBe,  in  whom  the 
covenant  was  t6  be  aecompUahad"  (sae  d«an  Jadtson, 
Craeif,  bk.  ix,  cb.  xvi). 

From  the  postdiluvian  periods  more  may  be  gath- 
ered aa  to  the  nature  of  the  patriarchal  history.  It  is 
at  first  general  in  its  scope.  The  "  covenant"  given 
to  Jiimh  is  one,  free  from  all  oondition,  and  fhtught 
with  nafaml  bkaslngs,  extending  te  all  alike ;  the  one 
great  command  (a^nst  bloodshed)  wUoh  marks  It 
is  based  on  a  deep  and  universal  ground ;  tiie  fulfil- 
mcmt  of  the  blessing,  "  Be  fhiitful  and  multiply,  and 
reidenish  the  earth,"  is  expressly  connected,  first  with 
an  attempt  to  set  up  a  universal  limgdom  round  a 
local  centre,  and  then  (in. Gen.  x)  with  the  formation 
of  the  various  nations  by  conquest  or  settlement,  and 
with  the  peopling  of  all  the  world.  But  the  history 
soon  namws  itself  to  that  of  a  sin^  tribe  vt  fimiily, 
and  aflerwarda  tonehea  the  general  bbtoiy  of  the  an- 
cient world  and  Its  empires,  only  so  far  as  bears  upon 
this. 

Hence  in  this  last  stage  the  principle  of  the  pa- 
triarchal dispensation  is  most  clearly  seen.  It  is 
based  oa  the  aacredness  of  family  ties  and  paternal 
authotity.  This  authority,  as  the  only  one  which 
is  natnnl  sad  ori^nal,  is  inevitably  the  fbtindation 
of  the  earliest  form  of  socie^,  and  is  probably  seen 
most  perfectly  in  wandering  tribes,  where  it  is  not 
affected  by  local  attachments  and  by  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.  It  is  one,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
limited  in  its  scope,  depending  more  on  Its  sacredness 
than  its  power,  and  giving  room  for  much  exerdse  of 
flreedom ;  and,  as  it  extrads  trmn  the  femily  to  the 
tribe,  it  most  beooroe  less  stringent  and  lees  ooneen- 
trated,  in  proportloii  to  its  wider  diflhshm.  In  Scrip- 
ture this  autbwity  is  consecrated  by  an  ultimate  ref- 
erence to  God,  as  the  God  of  the  patriarch,  the  Father 
(that  is)  both  of  him  and  his  children.  Not,  of  course, 
that  the  idea  ot  God's  Fatherhood  carried  with  it  the 
knowledge  of  man's  personal  communion  with  his  nat- 
ure (wUeh  is  revealed  by  the  Incarnation);  It  rather 
implied  fislth  in  hk  protection,  and  a  free  ud  loving 
obedience  to  bis  aathisrity,  with  the  hope  (more  or  less 


assured)  of  some  greater  Messing  from  Urn  in  ti>e 
coming  of  the  promised  seed.  At  the  same  time,  thin 
faith  waa  not  allowed  to  degenerate,  as  it  was  prone  to 
do,  into  an  appropiiatioo  of  God,  as  the  mora  tntdaiy 
God  «f  the  tribe.  The  Lord,  it  is  true,  sufllns  himself 
to  be  called  "  the  God  of  Shem,  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob but  be  also  reveals  himself  (and  that 
emphatically,  as  if  it  were  his  peculiar  titie)  as  the 
"God  Almighty"  (Gen.  xvii,  1;  xxviii,  8;  xxxv, 
11);  be  is  addressed  as  the  "Judge  of  all  the  earth" 
(xviii,  S&X  Bud  as  such  is  known  to  have  intercourse 
with  Pharaoh  and  AUmalech  (xii,  17;  xx,  8-8),  to 
hallow  the  priesthood  of  Helchizedek  (xiv,  18-20), 
and  to  execute  wrath  on  Sodom  and  Gomornh.  All 
this  would  confirm  what  the  generally  of  the  cove- 
nant with  Noah,  and  of  the  promise  of  blesring  to 
' '  all  nations"  in  Abraham's  seed,  must  have  distinctly 
taught,  that  the  chosen  femily  were,  not  substitutes, 
but  representatives,  of  all  mankind,  and  that  God's 
relation  to  them  was  only  a  dearer  and  more  pnfect 
type  of  that  hi  which  he  stood  to  all. 

Still  the  distinction  and  preservation  of  the  chosen 
femily,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  paternal  authraity, 
are  the  special  purposes,  which  give  a  key  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  history,  and  of  the  institutions  recorded. 
For  this  tbe  birthright  (probably  carryinx  with  it  the 
priesthfMd)  was  reserved  to  the  firat4>wn,  helongInK  to 
him  by  inheritance,  yet  not  assured  to  him  till  be  re- 
ceived his  fether's  blessing;  for  this  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  was  Jealously  and  even  cruelly  guarded,  as 
in  Gen.  xxxiv,  7, 18.  81  (Dinah),  and  in  xxxviii,  24 
(Tamar),  from  the  license  of  the  world  without ;  and 
all  Intermarriage  with  idolaters  waa  considered  as 
treason  to  tbe  femily  and  the  God  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxvi,  64,  86;  xxvii,  46;  xxvUi,  1,  6-9).  Natural 
obedience  and  alfectim  are  the  earttily  virtaea  espe- 
cially brought  out  in  the  history,  and  the  rins  dwelt 
upon  (ftom  tbe  irreverence  of  Ham  to  tbe  selling  of 
Joseph),  are  all  such  aa  offend  against  these. 

The  type  of  character  formed  under  such  a  dispen- 
sation is  one  imperfect  in  intellectual  and  spiritual 
growth,  because  not  yet  tried  by  the  subtler  tempta- 
titms,  or  forced  to  contomplata  the  deeper  questions 
of  life;  but  it  is  one  remaAably  simple,  affectionate, 
and  fkee,  snch  as  would  grow  up  noder  a  nstural  an- 
thori^,  derived  from  God  and  centring  In  him,  yet  al- 
lowing, under  its  unquestioned  sacredness,  a  femiliar- 
ity  and  freedom  of  intercourse  with  him,  which  is 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  stem  and  awful  char- 
acter of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  To  contemplate  it 
from  a  Christian  point  of  view  is  like  looking  back  on 
tbe  nncottsdons  freedom  and  innocence  of  cbOdhood, 
with  that  deeper  inri^t  and  strength  of  character 
which  are  gained  by  the  experience  of  manhood.  We 
see  in  it  the  germs  of  the  future,  of  tbe  future  revela- 
tion of  God,  and  tbe  future  trials  and  development  of 
man. 

It  Is  on  this  feet  that  the  ^/pieal  interpretation  of 
lis  history  depends— an  interpretation  sanctioned  di- 
rectly by  the  example  of  Paul  (Gal.  iv,  21  ~S1 ;  Heb. 
vii,  1-17),  indirectiy  supported  by  other  passages  of 
Scriptare  (Matt,  xxlv,  87-S9;  Luke  xvil,  28-8S; 
Rom.  ix,  10-lS,  etc.),  and  instinctively  adopted  by  all 
who  have  studied  the  history  itself.  By  this  ia  not 
meant,  of  course,  that  in  themselves  the  patriarchs 
were  dlflferent  from  other  men,  but  that  the  record  of 
their  lives  is  so  written  aa  to  exhibit  this  typical  char- 
acter in  them.  "The  materials  ot  the  history  of 
Genesis  are  so  sdeeted,  metiiodiaed,  and  marshalled 
as  to  be  Uke  rays  convei^ng  steadily  ttom  various 
points  to  one  central  focus.  The  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  the  patriarchs,  which  seem  trivial  when  read 
literally,  and  which  would  never  have  been  recorded 
unless  they  had  possessed  a  prospective  value,  and 
unleaa  he  who  guided  the  writer  lud  perceived  them 
to  have  that  prMpsotiva  valaa,  all  fidl  Into  tbelrprop- 
•r  plaoa  whan  th^y  are  ifiigtbjfdtl(s«fliSH^ifiVhed 
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on  them  hy  tb«  Gospel  of  Christ.  .  .  .  They  are  to 
Bclected  as  to  be  full  of  inBtructioa"  (Wordsworth, 
Imtrod.  to  Gm.  etc.  p.  xxxiv).  To  this  mty  be  added, 
from  the  same  authority,  the  beautiful  lUuitratiMi  of 
Angusthie  (comp.  Faiwt.  Mamik.  xxii,  94:  "At  it 
b  in  a  harp,  where  only  the  strings  which  are  struck 
emit  the  sonad,  and  yet  all  things  in  tbe  Instniuent 
are  so  fitted  together  as  to  minister  to  the  stzinga 
which  send  forth  the  music,  so  in  these  prophetic  nar- 
ratives  lA  the  Pentateacb,  the  incidents  which  are 
selected  by  the  prophetic  Bptrit  either  send  forth  an 
articulate  sound  tbemselTet,  and  pre-annonnce  some- 
thing that  li  ftitore,  or  vise  tbay  are  there  inaarted  in 
Older  that  they  may  bind  together  the  strings  which 
produce  the  soonds." 

Even  in  the  l>rief  ootllne  of  the  aatedllaTian  period 
we  may  recognise  the  main  foatnres  of  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  diviaion  of  mankind  into  the  two  great 
clasaes,  the  straggle  between  the  power  evil  and 
good,  the  apparent  triumph  of  tbe  evil,  wd  iti  de- 
struction In  the  final  Judgment  In  tbe  poatdilnvian 
bittory  <rf  tbe  choeen  family  is  seen  tbe  dbtineUcm  of 
the  true  belleTws,  possessors  of  a  special  covenant, 
■pedal  revelation,  and  special  privUegea,  from  the 
world  without.  In  it  is  therefore  shadowed  out  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nvtion  and  Christian  Church,  as 
regards  the  freedom  of  their  covenant,  the  gradual  nn> 
(bUing  of  their  revelation,  and  the  peculiar  blesMngs 
and  temptations  which  belong  to  their  distinctiTe  posi- 
tion. It  is  thus  but  natnral  that  the  unfolding  of  the 
characters  of  the  patriorcfaa  onder  this  dispensation 
should  have  a  typical  interest.  Abraham,  aa  tbe  type 
of  a  faith,  both  brave  and  patient,  gradually  and  con- 
tinuonaly  growing  under  the  education  of  varioua 
trials,  stands  contrasted  with  the  lower  character  of 
J«eob,  In  whom  the  same  fiiith  it  aaoi,  tainted  with 
deceit  and  selfisbneas,  and  needing  therefore  to  be 
purged  by  disappointment  and  auffering.  laaae,  in 
the  passive  gentleness  and  suhmiasiveneaa  which  clnr- 
actwize  his  whole  life,  and  Is  seen  especially  in  his 
willingness  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  hand  of  his  father, 
and  Joseph,  in  the  more  active  spirit  of  lore,  in  wlilch 
he  rejoiced  to  save  his  Ctmlly  and  to  forgive  those 
who  had  peraecntod  and  sold  Um,  set  forth  the  perfect 
spirit  of  sonahlp,  and  an  seen  to  be  types  especially 
of  hlra  in  whom  alone  that  spirU  dwelt  in  all  fulness. 

This  typical  character  in  the  hands  of  tbe  mythical 
school  i^  of  course,  made  an  argument  against  tbe 
historical  reality  of  the  whole ;  those  who  recognise 
a  unity  of  principle  in  God's  diapensations  at  all  times 
will  be  prepared  to  find,  even  in  their  eariiest  and 
iimplest  form,  the  same  f^taroa  which  are  mote  ftdly 
developed  in  their  later  periods.   See  Ttpb. 

See  Haier,  De  viradtate  patriarcharum  (Kiel,  1669) ; 
Frondin,  De  patriarchu  HAnaorurn  (Greifsw.  1709); 
Michaetis,  De  anti^itatibat  teammuia  pairiarchcUu 
(Halle,  1728-9);  Hess,  Getch,  der  Patriarchm  (Zurich, 
1785);  Sommerfelil,  £«6m  der  Patriarchm  (Elbing. 
1841);  Waich,  ffto.  patriartAanm  Jud,  (Jena,  1752) ; 
Heidegger,  Hist.  Patriardumtm  (Amat.  1467);  Gum- 
ming, Lieta  tmdLettam  afUu  PatriankM  (Lond.  1866); 
Maurice^  Patriarda  and  Lawgivert  tfftlu  0.  T.  (iUd. 
1855);  and  the  liunture  referred  to  in  Dwling,  CJ^dty. 
BibUoff.  coL  1841. 

Patriarcbal  Crou,  a  croea  which,  like  the  patri- 
archal crosier,  has  its  i^right  part  croaaed 
by  two  horizontal  bars,  the  upper  ahorter 
than  the  lower.  A  patriarchal  or  fimbri- 
ated cross  was  a  badge  of  tbe  Kinghu 
Templars. 

Patrlarohn  (Gr.  warpta^/an^,  and 
Prtrlarchal   °WC*'»'t  *«™'  °r  ruler)  are  in  the  Chris- 
Croaa.  Church  eodeataatical  dignitaries,  or 

bishops,  so  called  flrom  tbe  paternal  au- 
thority which  tbcy  are  claimed  to  have  exonnaed.  In 
dM  wdent  ChzMan  Cfanreh  patriaieha  wen  next  in 


I  order  to  metropolitans  or  primatea.  They  w«re  ofigi- 
,  iially  styled  archbishops  and  exairha,  and  were  the  tsA- 
'  ope  of  certain  great  mecrvpoliiaa  aeea,  and  though  tli^ 

bdd  rank  next  to  tbe  metropditaoa,  ihej  enjoyed  a 
;  jurisdictioa  ahaoat  identical  with  that  of  tbe  bvUv- 

politan  in  his  own  |M«vinoew  Tbe  territory  over  wliiek 

they  ruled  was  aftw  their  own  office  called  a  petriaick- 

ate. 

Tbe  title  Patriarch,  which  ia  of  Eastern  origin,  ii  al- 
most synonymous  with  primate  (q.  v.),  and  is  by  tluae 
who  use  it  derived  from  Acta  vii,  8.  They  claim  ihsi 
th«  apostles  were  so  called  becmise  they  were  regarded 
by  tbe  apoatolic  Chriatians  as  tbe  Ihtbeaa  of  all  Mhcc 
churehe*.  Baronina  and  Scbdstmate  derive  it  fnm  Sl 
Peter  ouly,  aa  they  do  the  pope's  supremacy  [see  Pan], 
butothw  Komanists  assert  that  the  patriarchs  took  their 
rise  a  short  time  previous  to  the  Council  of  Nice ;  snd  a 
third  party,  among  whom  is  Balzamon  and  other  Grwt 
writers,  maintain  that  they  were  first  instititted  by  tba 
couiieiL  In  oonfulatioa  of  tbe  last  opinion,  it  waj  bt 
stated  that  the  evidence  in  fovor  of  an  earlier  origia  b 
too  strung  to  be  easily  set  aude ;  and,  further,  that  tbe 
words  of  Jerome,  upon  which  the  error  ia  founded,  reftf 
to  the  canonical  confirmation  of  those  rights,  title^  and 
privileges  which  custom  had  already  eatablished,  and 
not  to  the  creation  of  any  new  dignities,  Tbe  patri- 
archal sees  were  by  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Cuunol  vt 
Nice  acknowledged  as  of**  ancient  custom."  Or^inalr 
the  name  ;>8lr<ureA  aaems  to  hare  been  given  eoraoeir 
tobiabops,orat  least  was  certainly  given  in  a  leaa  spe- 
cial sense  than  what  it  eventually  bore.  Tbe  date  ■ 
which  tbe  title  first  asauned  iia  now  accepted  nae  *e 
think  cannot  be  exactly  determined.  It  is  eertaiii.  bow- 
ever,  that  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  CouodI  of  Nice 
no  tupremaey  was  recognised  in  tbe  patriarchs  over  the 
provindal  metrop(ditana^  and  diat  the  auttwwiEy  whicA 
tbe  patriarchs  hinre  rinoe  exercised  was  amgaUd  by 
them  at  a  later  period.  It  w«a  by  d^reea  that  tbe  se- 
premacy  of  the  patriarchate  rose  paramount  to  all  oUht 
ecclesiastical  dignities;  for  we  find  that  about  the  doae 
of  the  4th  centur)-  the  estaWahed  privities  of  the  pa- 
triarchs indoded,  among  other  things,  the  right  of  ooe- 
secrating  bishops,  summoning  district  ooundb,  appauH- 
ing  vicars  for  remote  pmvinoea,  invested  with  their  own 
authority,andgivingadecirive judgment tn  thoaacase 
of  appeal  which  came  before  tbea  ftnn  other  esam 
In  short,  nothing  was  done  without  oonsulring  thna. 
and  their  decrees  were  execnled  with  the  same  regalsr' 
ity  and  respect  as  those  of  princes.  The  ^at  tisM  we 
meet  with  the  name  patriarch  givM  to  any  bishop  by 
public  authority  of  the  Church  is  in  tbe  Cooadl  ni 
Chalcedon,  A.D.  461,  which  mentlona  tbe  most  Utr 
patriarchs,  putieulariy  Leo,  patriarch  of  great  Bum. 
Among  i^vate  author^  tbe  Unt  wbo  meutioos  patri- 
arcba  by  name  ia  Socrates,  wbo  wrote  his  histocy  aboat 
the  year  440,  eleven  yeaia  before  the  Council  of  Oialee- 
don.  At  first  each  quarter  of  the  Christiau  worid  had 
its  patriarch — Europe,  Rome;  Asia,  Antioch ;  Africa.  .O- 
exandria;  at  a  later  period  there  were  two  more— those 
of  Jerusalem,  as  the  mother  of  all  churches, "  tbe  apoa- 
tdieal  Bee"  of  St.  Janee  the  First,  founded  the  Cbur- 
dl  of  Chalcedon :  and  Omstantinople,  Iqr  the  OdbmiI  of 
Oonsuntinople  (A.D.  461),  as  Byxanlinaa  was  then  an- 
other Rome  and  imperial  dty.  All  these  wm  indepca- 
dent  of  one  another,  till  Rome  by  encroach lacnf.  a*d 
Constantinople  by  law,  gained  a  eoperiority  over  some 
of  tbe  rest.  The  subordinate  patriaroha  aetattlwhm 
still  fetaioed  the  tiUe  of  exardia  of  tbe  dioeeae,  md  eao- 
tinuedtoaltandTotainoonncila.  Tlw  eontensbecweai 
the  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  me  sasang 
the  chief  causes  of  the  Greek  schisfo.  See  Gnsx 
CHrRCH.  AAer  the  Greek  achisno,  and  paiticBlaflT 
after  the  eatahlishmeot  <^  the  Latin  kingdoei  of  Jeram- 
lem,  Latin  pielates  were  appointed  with  the  titie  and 
rank  of  paHiareb  in  the  four  great  Eastam  scea  It  was 
hoped  that  the  union  of  the  cfanictMS,  ^hetcd  at  the 
ConncU  of  Floteiib«j' WtiiM  iMV^Maa*^ 
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test  thus  created ;  but  that  anion  prored  tnunatoir,  and 
the  double  series  of  patriaraha  has  been  ocmtiniied  to  the 
present  day.  The  Neetorian  and  Eutychian  Bcctiont  of 
the  £«steni  ehnnhea,  too,  have  each  their  own  patriarch, 
and  the  bead  of  that  portion  of  the  former  which  ui  the 
16th  century  was  reconciled  with  the  Koman  see,  al- 
though known  by  the  title  of  CathoUcos,  hat  the  rank 
and  authority  of  patriarch.  See  Nestokiaks.  Besides 
tbeae,  which  are  called  the  Greater  Patriarchates,  there 
have  been  others  i»  the  Western  Church  known  by  the 
name  of  Hum  Furianhatea.  Ot  these  the  moet  an- 
dent  were  thoae  of  Aquikia  and  Gnufck  Tbe  latter 
was  transferred  to  Venice  in  1461 ;  the  fonner  was  sup- 
preseed  by  BenetMct  XIT.  Fnuice  also  bad  a  patri- 
arch of  Boiu^es;  Spain,  for  her  colonial  missions,  a 
patriarch  of  the  Indies,  and  Portugal  a  patriarch  of  i 
Lisbon.  Tbeee  titles,  however,  are  little  more  than  bon-  i 
onxy.  The  Aniwniaiia  likewise  have  tbrir  own  patri- 
arch at  Jerusalem. 

In  the  non-united  Greek  Church  the  ancient  system 
of  the  three  patriarchates  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem  is  nominally  maintatued,  and  the  authority  of 
Che  patriarchs  is  recf^iaed  by  their  own  communion. 
But  the  jurisdiction-limita  of  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  is  ackiinwle<)ged  as  the  head,  have  been  much 
modified.  'The  patriarch  resides  at  Constantinople,  and 
is  styled  the  thirteenth  apaatl&  The  right  of  election 
is  vested  in  the  arcbUsbopa  and  bishops,  but  the  power 
of  eonflroiing  the  appointment  is  exercised  by  the  salun 
of  Turkey,  who  exacts  twenty-flve  thousand  crowns,  and 
aometimes  more,  on  the  occasion  of  the  patriarch's  instal- 
lation. Besides  this  immense  sum,  the  various  fees  of  the 
mini9ter»of  state  and  other  officers  swell  tbe  oppressive 
amount  so  much  that  tbe  patriarch  ia  generally  encum- 
bered with  heavy  debts  during  the  period  of  bis  patri- 
archates Before  an  election,  it  ia  osaal  fbr  the  btohopa 
to  apply  to  the  grand  vlxier  for  his  license  to  proceed ; 
he  replies  by  sammoning  them  to  his  presence,  when  he 
demands  if  they  are  fully  determined  to  proceed  with 
tbe  election.  Being  answered  in  the  tfflrmative,  his 
consent  is  then  given.  The  election  over,  the  vizier 
presents  the  patriarch  with  a  white  horse,  a  black  ca- 
puche,  a  crosier,  and  an  embroidered  caftan.  A  pompous 
and  magnificent  prooesrion  is  then  fbnoed,  ronsiaring  of 
tbe  pabiateb,  attended  by  a  long  train  of  Turkish  offi- 


cers, the  Greek  clergy,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 
The  patriarch  is  received  at  the  ehnrch  door  by  the 
principal  arcbtnshops,  who  hold  wax  tapeia  in  their 
hands;  and  tbe  bishop  of  Heraclea,  as  chief  arcbbisho|i, 
ukes  him  by  the  hand  and  conducts  him  to  bis  throne, 
and  he  is  then  invested  with  the  insignia  of  bis  office. 
When  the  patriarch  subscribes  any  ecclesiastiral  docu- 
ment bis  title  is, "  By  the  mercy  of  God,  archbishop  of 
Constantinople,  the  new  Rome,  and  cecumenical  patri- 
arch." Tbe  sultan  retains  the  unmitigated  power  of 
deposition,  haniahment,  or  execution;  and  it  is  neeilleas 
to  add  that  even  the  paltry  exaction  on  institution  is 
motive  sufficient  for  the  tVwiuent  exertion  of  that  pow- 
er; and  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  patriarch, 
nil  some  trifling  dispute,  has  been  obliged  to  purchase  his 
conflrmation  in  office.  He  possesses  the  privilege  (in 
name,  perhaps,  rather  than  in  reality)  of  nominating  bis 
brother  patriarchs;  and,  after  their  subsequent  election 
by  the  ti^hops  of  tbdr  respective  patriarchates,  of  con- 
firming the  election ;  but  the  bar&t  of  the  sultan  is  still 
necessary  to  give  authority  both  to  themselves  and  even 
to  every  bishop  whom  they  may  eventually  appoint  tn 
the  execution  of  their  office.  I'be  election  of  the  other 
patriarchs,  as  they  are  farther  removed  from  the  centre 
of  oppression,  is  less  restrained,  and  their  depoutioii  less 
frequent.  But  this  comparative  security  is  attended  by 
little  power  or  oonseqnence ;  andtwo  at  least  ctfthe  three 
are  believed  to  number  very  few  subjects  who  remain 
faithfiil  to  the  orthodox  Church. 

The  patriarch  of  Antioch  has  two  rivals  who  assume 
the  same  title  and  dignity ;  the  one  as  the  head  of  the 
Syrian  Jacobite  Church,  the  other  as  the  Msronite  pa- 
triarch, or  head  of  the  Syrian  Catholics,  Tbe  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  who  resides  generally  at  Cairo,  has  alH) 
hie  Coptic  rival;  and  the  few  who  are  subject  to  him 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  villages  or  capital  of  I^wtr 
Egj'pt.  The  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  reside 
usually  at  Constantinople,  and  enjoy  very  slender  and 
precarious  revenues.  The  RussoGreek  Church  with- 
drew from  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  partially 
in  the  17tb,  and  Anally  in  tbe  18th  century.  There 
was  then  established  at  Moscow  a  metropolitan,  whose 
name  and  authority  was  finally  transformed  into  that  of 
patriarch.  But  the  emperor  Peter  the  Gnat  e\'«ntu- 
ally  abolished  the  titles  altc^ber.  SeeUnsuA.  Greece 
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pmper  hu  been  pricUeally  sepanted  ftom  the  pstriai^ 
chAte  of  CnnsUndDople  unce  the  independent  eataUish- 
m«nt  or  the  kingdom  of  Gieeoe  {t|.T.),  bat  ita  finmal 
separation  took  place  later. 

In  the  Roman  CatboUc  Chaich  the  title  of  patriarch 
ii  now  little  more  than  an  bonoraiy  title.  The  dress 
of  the  fire  patiiarehs  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Jenualem,  ranking  next  to  cardinals, 
resemUea  that  of  cardinals  except  that  the  color  ia  pur- 
ple. In  the  papal  cbapel  they  wear  over  their  soutane 
and  rochets  amices  and  a  purple  serge  cappa,  gathered 
up  with  a  fold  nnder  the  left  arm,  with  a  white  ermine 
tippet,  and  when  the  pope  officiates,  plain  linen  mitres 
and  oopes  of  the  color  of  the  dar.  The  Greek  patriarchs 
bare  aUmpadouchon,  or  lighted  candlestick,  carried  be- 
fiire  them.  In  the  l^tih  century  the  right,  hitbefto  ex- 
clusively attached  to  the  pontificate,  of  having  a  cross 
borne  Iwfore  them  was  conceded  to  all  patriarchs  and 
metropoliuns,  and  granted  to  all  archtnshopa  from  the 
time  of  Gregory  IX.  See  Bingham,  Origma  KtxUs.  bk. 
ii,  cb.  xvii,  §  12, 19;  Morin,  D«  Palriarcharum  origim 
/:xerc.ttt,etc;  Z'Kglt:T,Pr(^mat.GeKk.d^ kirchLVerf.. 
Formm,  p.  164  aq. ;  Slegel,  CirittL  A  IterthSaur,  iii,  288 ; 
Iv,  196  sq.;  Hid^  Ckrittim  A stiqttitie$, p.  219,  aq.; 
Neale,  Hitt.  Eaaten  CAunA  (/itfrod),  ch.  i.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Patriarohs  (the  TwitLVB),TKSTAMB:MT  OK.  See 

TKSTAHEErr. 

Patriolana,  a  Christian  sect  named  all  the  earlv 
heresiolugiua  as  followers  of  PalrieiH*,  of  A.D.  410-412, 
are  charged  with  believing,  like  all  Hanichaan  heretics 
ill  after-times,  that  the  devil  made  man's  body  altogtih- 
er;  and  that  therefore  a  Christian  may  kill  himself  to  be- 
oime  perfect  through  separation  from  his  evil  body  (Au- 
gustine, Jfaret.  c  Ixij  Pnedestinatua,  Hanvs.  c  Ixi). 
These  tales,  though  they  originated  with  the  saints  and 
fiithen  of  the  Church,  may  seem  too  abaurd  to  be  be- 
lieved in  the  19th  century,  and  it  ia  even  probable  they  ' 
were  founded  on  hearaiiy ;  yet  the  recent  existence  of  ' 
Mugiikloniitia  and  Soatheoftiant  shows  that  nothing  is 
too  riJiculoufl  to  find  credit  with  some  people.  St,  Au- 
gustine also  classes  the  Patricians  with  Basilides,  Car- 
pocratea,  Marcion,  and  other  precursors  of  the  Mani- 
cheea,  aa  rqiudiating  the  Holy  Scriptures  (Ctmtra  Ad- 
nmor.  Leg.  a  Propk.  c  ii).  Nothing  is  known  of  Pa- 


tricias himaelf  b^ond  the  beie  stateBacnt  of  FUlHttr 
and  as  the  heresy  of  which  he  ia  said  to  be  the  faoado 
is  not  mentioned  by  Epiphaniaa,  Damarius  thinks  ii 
ptobaUe  that  it  arose  after  his  time,  perhaps  abool  All 
360.  Pnedestinatus  says  that  the  Patrktaaa  ^na% 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Numidia  mkI  Man'^iiiii 
See  Turner's  Hist.  p.  188, 189.    (J.  H. 

Patricias.   See  Patriciars. 

Patrick,  St.,  one  of  the  moat  noted  at  Chritfhi 
saints,  is  disUogutehed  as  a  misaioaaiy  of  the  5th  ees- 
tnry,  and  is  commonly  designated  aa  the  Apcetle  it 
Ireland.  There  ia  moch  nncertainty  as  to  bii  pn- 
Bonal  history,  and  gnat  diflbrenoe  of  (qrinton  t^sii 
ing  bis  religious  sentiments.  Aboat  hit  life  we  kon 
very  little,  except  what  is  derived  fhwn  hh  own  wiii- 
ings.^  He  left  only  two  short  compoeitioiu,  lu  Cm- 
ftKVM  and  his  to  Contlau,  Uith  of  wluh 

are  well  authenticated.    Of  the  former  the  Lomi* 
QmrUrl^  for  April,  1806,  says,  *'  Then  is  now  almon 
a  nnivwsal  agreement  In  regard  to  Sl  Patrick's  C«. 
femom.  lu  genuiDeneaa  is  acbnitted  iiy  biabop  Caber, 
Six  Jamea  Ware,  Spalmu,  IHlemoDt.  HaUUon.  Do- 
cange,  Lanigan,  and  a  long  list  of  both  Bomu  C^tb- 
oliea  and  Protestanta.    Formerly  then  was  eome  <Iit 
ference  in  regard  to  the  place  of  his  birth ;'  at  pnMl 
the  best  authorities  are  nearly  nnanimons  in  lielieTiikg 
that  he  was  bom  in  Armorie  Gaul,  obont  A.D.  387." 
According  to  his  own  account  of  himself  {,€••*/.  i^T 
"  I  had  for  my  father  Calphomiiu,  a  deacon,  Ma 
of  Potitus,  a  presbyter  in  the  Church,  wIm  lived  ia  ibt 
village  of  Benavem  of  Tiberaia,  near  the  hamkt  «f 
Euon,  where  I  was  capered."    In  liia  Bpitik  U  Ctn- 
ticut,  he  adds  (sect  6); "I  was  born  free  according t» 
the  flesh ;  I  was  the  son  of  a  fatbei:  who  waa  a  dccs- 
rio  (a  Roman  magistrate),    1  sold  my  nobility  far  dM 
advantage  of  this  nation.    But  I  am  not  a^bimml. 
neither  do  I  repent;  I  became  a  smant  fur  Jen* 
Chriat  our  Lord,  ao  that  I  am  nut  recognised  ia 
former  portion."    SIsewbere  (Com/.  1)  be  lan,  -I 
was  abont  sixteen  years  old ;  but  1  knew  not  the  tnt 
God,  and  waa  led  away  into  captivity  to  Hibeniia.  wkk 
a  great  many  men  according  to  our  deservings."  Un- 
contradicted tradition  says  be  was  lian|{ht  by  Uilcbs, 
who  lived  in  Dalvldda,  now  -the  oounty  of  Aolria. 
He  lived  with  bim  six  yeara.    His  eccupatfea  was 
herding  or  keeping  cattle.    Hie  conversion  and  tm- 
ployment  ore  tbiis  described  (Gm/.  6):  "Sfreoastaai 
bosineas  was  to  keep  the  flocks;  I  waa  fnqaent  a 
prayers.    The  love  and  fear  of  God  mora  and  mere 
inflamed  my  heart,     iSj  faith  and  spirit  were  »• 
larged ;  so  that  I  said  a  hundred  prayers  in  a  day, 
and  nearly  as  many  at  night.    And  in  the  woods  aad 
on  the  mountain  1  remained,  and  before  the         1  - 
arose  to  iiiy  prayoa,  in  the  anow,  in  die  ftwt,  and  in 
the  rain ;  and  I  experienced  no  evil  at  alL  Nor  waa 
I  aflbcted  with  slotb,  for  the  spirit  of  God  was  wars 
in  me."    Near  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  of  his  cap- 
tivity he  dreamed  that  he  was  soon  to  rcton  to 
parents,  and  that  on  the  sea-coast  be  would  Ibd  a  wee- 
sel  to  take  him  to  them.    He  readily  fbnsd  the  i  i  swl, 
but  at  first  he  was  very  roughly  refosrd  a  panage. 
On  retiring  he  began  to  pray ;  aoon  one  (Na  the  sliip 
came  after  him.  and  kindly  offered  te  lake  him  with 
them.    On  the  third  day  nf  tbeir  voyage  tbev  rMchcd 
land,  but  he  does  not  tell  ns  what  land,  and  ImnaeA- 
ately  adds  that  they  entered  the  desert  widtA  in- 
quired twenty-eight  days  to  pass  throoffh  it.  At  lut 
he  reached  home.    Hia  parents  received  bim  twit  af- 
fectionately, and  entreated  him  never  agaia  to  lenv* 
them.   In  regard  to  his  return  we  havsnctrtwUhy 
account,  except  that  bt  bia  Om^/^wmh,  wUeh  ii  wbaUy 
defective  In  dates  and  placea,  and  aeems  ts  bsv«  been 
intended  merely  as  an  acknowledgment  «f  God's  mod- 
ness  In  his  deliverance^  There  is  here  a  hiitae  at 
known  leufcth  in  his  li^  «  chasm,  however,  «i>icti  Us 
mediMval  biogra^era  bar^U^^^^eenliiV  to  Ifae 
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livdineu  of  tkeir  fancy,  or  th«  snppoMd  crednllty  of 
tbdr  mdcn.  Tbey  wrote  of  Ua  itiidylng  wlA  8L 
GmBftln,  of  hii  attending  a  moiuutery  n«ar  the  Ued- 
iterimmaD,  and  finally  of  bis  going  to  Borne  and  re- 
eeivioK  ordination  from  the  pope.  All  these  are  mere 
invenUoDfl,  and  were  net  put  forth  till  more  than  five 
tinadred  years  after  St.  Patrick's  death,  and  all  of 
them  are  presented  without  a  shadow  of  proof.  They 
are  not  worthy  the  time  or  the  space  to  disproTe  them. 
All  tiist  ia  nally  known  at  SL  Patriek  dnring  this 
interval  is  from  bimael£  Some  time  dnilng  this  long 
interval  St.  Patrick  had  a  dream.  He  saye  (Con/. 
10),  "  I  saw  in  my  dream  a  man  coming  to  me  from 
Ireland,  whose  name  was  Victoricos,  with  a  great 
number  of  letters.  He  gave  me  one  of  themy  in 
the  beginning  of  wbi^  was  this  word,  BSiemiacttm. 
While  I  was  readinglnia,  I  thought  1  heard  the  voices 
of  the  inhabitants  who  lived  near  the  woods  of  FIoclu 
crying  with  one  voice, '  W«  entreat  thee,  holy  youth, 
that  yon  come  here  and  walk  among  us.'  I  was 
greatly  touched  in  my  heart,  and  could  read  no  more ; 
and  then  I  awoke."  This  dream,  and  the  several  ac- 
companying circumstances,  led  him  to  believe  that  it 
was  a  call  to  Ireland,  and  about  it  he  was  varionaly 
exercised,  sometimes  veryliappy,  sgain  strangely  per- 
plexed, till  be  ftit  "that  the  Spirit  helped  his  tnBnn- 
itlea  to  i»ay  as  he  ought"  At  some  time  in  this  in- 
terval, he  saj-8  (C<mf.  12),  "  I  was  brought  down ;  but 
it  was  rather  good  for  me,  for  from  that  time,  by  the 
help  of  God,  I  began  to  mend,  and  be  prepared  me 
that  day  tac  what  I  should  be,  which  before  had  been 
far  from  me,  tajt't,  that  I  should  have  a  care  and 
anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  others.  After  this  I  did 
not  tblnk  of  myself,"  Perhapa  it  was  on  Uiia  ocea- 
^  that  ho  made  the  vow  to  God  (Cbn/.  la)  "that  bo 
wonid  go  and  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  he 
would  never  leave  them."  Afterwards  (C(mf.  15)  he 
aays,  "  t  left  my  country,  my  psrents,  and  the  many 
rewards  which  had  been  ofiFered  to  me,  and  with  tears 
and  weeping  I  displeased  them,  and  some  of  tbeee 
were  older  than  myself;  but  I  did  not  act  contrary  to 
my  vow  (sed  gnbemanto  Deo  nullo  mode  eonsenri 
neque  acqnidvi  illia,  nt  ego  venirem  ad  Hlbemism). 
<;od  direding  me,  I  consented  to  no  one,  nor  yielded 
to  them,  nor  what  waa  grateful  to  myself.  God  had 
overcome  me,  and  restored  all  things.  So  I  went  to  Ire- 
land, to  pagans,  to  preach  the  Gospel."  Thus  it  would 
Beem  that  be  was  sent  1^  no  one,  but  relying  wholly 
on  birdivine  call,  without  bishop,  pope,  or  council,  he 
went  to  win  a  pagan  natton'to  Ctiri^,  and  be  did  it. 
Of  the  time  or  evcnta  of  bis  passage  to  bebmd  we 
have  no  trustworthy  account  Fiom  tradition  and 
contemporary  history  It  appears  that  St  Patrick  com- 
menced his  ministry  in  Ireland  about  A.D:  482,  when 
nearly  for^-three  years  of  age.  His  early  movements 
were  not  noticed.  Gildas  (A.D.  &40)  never  allndes  to 
him.  The  venerable  Bed^(A.D.  731)  never  mentions 
his  name,  but  doea  that  of  Pklladius,  his  predecessor, 
and  ratlm  triea  to'  attribnto  the  aoccess  of  St.  Patrick 
to  Mm.  There  la  ample  evidence  that  the  early  Irish 
Qiurcb  was  not  in  repute  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  6tb,  7th,  and  8th  centuries,  nor,  indeed, 
fully  until  the  ISth.  Then  his  medinval  biographers, 
in  their  legendary  tales,  write  much  about  his  move- 
nwDta  generally ;  they  represent  the  whole  nation  as 
immediately  bowing  to  tiie  new  relli^oii,  so  tha^  Ge> 
mtdna,  Iq  the  ISth  oentnry,  doubted  the  genuineness  of 
the  Irish  Church  tiecause  It  had  not  been  founded  In 
blood  and  persecution.  But  St  Patrick  and  the  ear- 
ly Irish  converts  were  persecuted,  while  the  common 
people  received  the  new  faith  with  great  readiness; 
there  is  evidence  that  among  the  mUng  classes  and 
the  higher  order  of  the  Druida  tbere  still  existed  a  se- 
cret though  smothered  opposition  toChristianity,  which 
was  only  kept  in  check  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 
St  Patrick  writes  thus  (Con/  22) :  "  At  a  certain  time 
they  even  deaired  to  kill  me,  but  my  time  had  not 
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come.  Everything  tbey  fbnnd  with  na  they  adzed, 
and  bound  myself  with  Atten;  Int  on  the  feurteenth 
day  the  Lord  delivered  me,  and  what  was  ours  tbey 
returned."  In  Conf.  18,  he  "thanks  God  who  had 
given  grace  to  his  servants  to  persevere,  and  that 
althoQgh  tbey  were  threatened  with  terrors,  the)-  stood 
the  firmer."  Other  instances  of  persecution  might  be 
presented,  ^he  Irish  saint  was  very  taciturn,  scarce- 
ly ever  allaaing  to  hli  trials,  unless  to  thank  God  for 
his  deliveraiiee  from  them.  In  the  astaUishment  of 
bis  Church,  St  Patrick  in  no  instance  ever  appealed 
to  any  foreign  Church,  pope,  or  bishop.  In  hie  Epittle 
to  CoTvdcui  (sect  1),  he  simply  announces  Mmself  as 
Ushop :  Ego  Patricus,  indoctns,  Kilicet,  Hibeminne, 
constitutam  eplscopum  me  esse  reor:  ik  Deo  accepi, 
id  quod  snmT("  I,  Patrick,  an  unlearned  man,  to  wit, 
a  bishf^  conStouted  in  Ireland :  what  I  am  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Ood").  Hen  ia  no  appeal  to  any  foreign 
authority ;  and  solely  on  tUs  authority  he  superiA- 
tended  the  Irish  Church  for  thirty-four  years,  and 
while  in  office  be  excommunicated  the  British  pirate 
.  who  had  carried  off  some  of  bis  recent  converts  into 
'  slavery.  .  These  well-authenticated  statements  of  St 
PatricV  concerning  blroaelf  are  wbt^  at  variance 
with  those  ti  Prafaos  and  Josedyn,  who,  fbr  the  first 
time,  put  forth  their  fabrications  full  five  hundred 
yean  after  his  death.  In  regard  to  his  studying  with 
St  Germain  at  Tours,  and  of  his  gtnng  to  Rome  for 
ordination,  all  these  stories  were  invented  in  the  10th  or 
12th  century.  Joscelyn,  who  wrote  the  fullest  life  of 
the  saint,  alwnt  A.D.  1180,  has,  in  one  sense,  really  the 
praise  or  dispraise  of  bringing  the  Irish  Cfaurch  Into 
that  of  Rome.  The  abb6,  not  being  embarrassed  with 
&ctB,  dates,  or  eontempnary  history,  wrote  easily  and 
readUy,  and  presented  a  life  of  the  Iriah  saint  that 
exactiy  suited  his  times,  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  He  represented  St  Patrick  and  the  early 
Church  of  Ireland  in  the  5th  century  as  exact  models 
of  his  own  In  the  12tb.  This  life  of  the  saint  was 
readily  received  and  adopted  as  the  only  true  one  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  it  has  been  ever 
sinoe  the  "storehouse"  from  which  his  numerous  and 
papal  btognphers  have  drawn  their  materials.  After 
the  publication,  and  the  general  reception  of  this  book, 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  the  full  acknowledgment 
of  all  the  Irish  Christians,  and  of  St  Patrick  among 
them.  Archbishop  Usher,  on  the  Religion  of  the  Earlg 
Iritk,  asks  (iv,  820) ;  "  Who  among  them  [the  early 
Irish]  was  ever  canonized  before  St.  HaUchlas,  or 
Malaehy,  was?"  (A.D.  llfiO).  St  Patrick  bimseir 
seens  never  to  have  twen  sahited  till  all  Ireland  was 
sainted  or  canonized.  Tnxa  this  mere  papal  acknowl- 
edgment the  old  evangelical  Church  of  St  Patrick 
rapidly  passed  through  several  transformations.  St 
Malacby  went  all  the  way  to  Rome,  and  obtained  for 
it  the  palliums,  or  papal  investures,  I^franc,  arch- 
bishop of  Caoterbury,  ^regarding  the  old  Irish  min- 
isterial Hue  of  seven  hundred  years,  ordained  several 
Dnno- Irish  bishops  for  the  new  hienrchy  jast  set  up, 
and  In  1167  Henry  II  of  England,  by  commission  fhnn 
pope  Adrian,  landed  five  thousand  steel-clad  soldiers 
in  Ireland,  and,  after  several  sanguinary  batties,  called, 
in  1172,  a  synod  at  Casfael,  to  bring  the  Irish  Church 
to  papal  conformity.  But  the  old  Irish  Cburch  waa 
not  yet  extinct,  for  in  1170  they  held  a  synod  in  Ar- 
magh, in  which  they  confessed  their  sins,  deprecated 
the  "scourge  of  God,"  as  they  called  the  English  pa- 
pal soldiers,  and  liberated  all  English  slaves  then  held 
in  Ireland.  Yet  conformity  to  "  papal  practices"  waa 
very  tardy-,  "Celtic  tenacity"  predominated  in  re- 
ligious as  it  had  in  dvil  matters.  The  same  Brehon 
laws  which  St.  Patrick  heard  proclaimed  on  the  hills 
in  the  5tb  century  were  again,  dea|dte  the  most  bar- 
barous penalties  of  the  English,  proclaimed  on  the 
same  hills  and  in  the  same  language  one  thousand 
years  afterwards. 

It  has  been  asksd,  "  ^4^^]^^  Irish, 
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in  whole  or  in  put, » translation  of  the  Scriptares  in 
thoir  own  Ungoage?"  To  this  we  reply,  there  is  no 
positive  proof  that  be  did;  bat  a  priori  aixninents 
outiht  not  to  be  dest^sed.  1,  St.  FWtidc  wu  a  great 
lUble  reader ;  in  his  two  short  compositions  h«  quotes 
the  Scriptures  forty-three  time*.  2.  In  bU  day  the 
lrit>h  hud  a  written  Ungimg* ;  their  annals  were  then 
written  in  iL  S.  In  his  EpittU  to  Corotiau  he  "calls 
upon  every  fiiniily  to  read  it  to  the  people."  4.  Can 
we  suppose  that  St.  Patrick  and  his  inniediate  follow- 
on,  who  founded  looa,  "Uie  star  of  the  wait,"  and  wlw 
were  enlightening  Central  Enn)|>e  wHh  religion  and 
letters,  could  have  left  their  own  Church  and  conntry 
without  at  least  some  portion  of  God's  Word  in  Irifeh. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  about  A.D.  465,  St.  Pat- 
rick in  Ireland  wrote  bis  Ctm/emm  in  wliat  some  call 
"homely  Latin."  He  directed  it  ((^.6)  to  bis  "Gal- 
ilean brethren,  and  the  nuny  thousand  spiritual  chil- 
dren whom  God  had  given  him."  Host  proljably  some 
C(qiy  of  this  and  of  hia  EpiU'e  found  their  way  to  the 
Continent,  and  Anally  to  some  of  the  monasteries,  then 
almost  the  only  repositories  of  tetters,  where  it  seems  to 
have  remained  unnoticed  for  a  thousand  years.  When 
the  Bollanduts,  in  A.D.  1660,  begiui  their  collections  of 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  those  of  St.  Patrick  were 
collected,  and  Uius  preserved  from  extinction.  In 
1818-60  tiMj  wan  copied  into  abhA  Higirf'a  Painb>gs, 
and  are  in  vol.  liii  of  that  great  wotk 

According  to  tradition  and  oontemporary  hlstoiy,  St. 
Patrick  died  near  Armagh,  March  17,  A.D.  455,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  anniversary  of 
bis  death  has  ever  been  held  as  a  festive  day  1^  the 
Irish,  not  only  on  their  own  green  isle,  hut  in  every 
other  part  of  the  wide  world  to  which  wars  and  oppres- 
sion have  driven  tiiem.  The  early  Irish,  like  the  Asi- 
atic Christians,  celebrated  the  dying  day  of  their  saints, 
rather  than,  as  with  oa,  the  day  of  their  Urth.  He  was 
the  honored  means  of  introducing  Christianity  to  a 
)>eople  who,'more  than  any  other  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  have  si»ead  themselves  over  the  globe,  and 
who  have  alwaya  carried  their  religion  with  them, 
wbetber  in  ita  pure  and  immitlve  state,  or  unhappily 
In  Ita  later  and  Titiatod  form.  St,  Patrick's  piety 
waa  deep  and  aUdfaig.  Ha  would  have  been  a  saint 
in  any  age  or  counby.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  medt- 
nesa ;  in  his  government  of  the  Church  and  his  inter- 
course among  men,  love  and  humility  were  always 
and  everywhere  predominant.  His  religion  lifted 
blm  above  the  love  of  wealth  or  of  worldly  honor. 
Like  the  prophet  Samuel  in  the  Old  Testament,  be 
used  to  amwal  to  the  people,  after  living  with  tliem 
thir^  years :  "  If  in  any  way  I  have  taken  aught 
from  you,  tell  ma,  and  I  will  restore  you  fourfold." 
He  kept  his  vow  to  God  "never  to  leave  Ireland." 
Puring  his  mission  of  thirty-four  years  among  them 
he  nearly  lost  the  nse  of  bis  mother  tongue.  He  was 
perhaps  the  most  successful  missionary  of  the  6tb  cen- 
tury. The  Roman  Catholics  have  proudly  and  exclu- 
sively claimed  St.  Patrick,  and  moat  Protestants  havs 
ignmntly  or  indiffdrently  allowed  their  daim,  thus 
giving  to  error  a  gratuity  which  it  Is  difficult  to  re- 
cover. But  be  waa  no  Romanist.  His  life  and  evan- 
gelical Church  of  the  ^th  century  ought  to  be  better 
knowD,  The  familiar  stoiy  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
reptiles  from  Ireland  by  this  Mint  has  the  signification 
of  many  otiier  legends  and  allegories,  and  figures  the 
triumph  of  good  over  evil.  His  resting-place  at  Down, 
In  the  province  of  Ulster,  is  sUll  venerated  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  his  remains  were  preserved  many  years,  but 
his  church  at  Down  was  destroyed  in  tlw  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  such  relics  of  him  as  remained  were 
scattei«d  either  by  the  soldiers  of  Elizabeth  or  by  those 
under  CromwaU.  IVban  represented  as  bishop,  he 
wears  the  usual  dress  with  the  mitre,  cope,  and  crosier, 
while  a  neophyte  regards  him  with  reverence.  As  the 
apostle  of  Ireland,  be  should  wear  a  hooded  gown  and 
•  leathttEDgitdK  The  stafi^wallet^  standard  with  the 


cross,  and  the  Gospel  are  all  hb  proper  attiftalM,  A 
serpent  should  be  placed  beneath  his  feet. 

Thoaa  wbo  de^  all  the  knowledge  ao  ftr 
ragardlngthia  noted  nan  and  bb  relMion  to  thaOwnk 
most  consult  Potthast,  Bibliatk.  BiA  Ued.  ^  p.  M 
sq.  Of  the  latest  Ut^pblea,  that  by  MiM  Cowk 
(1870)  gives  the  Roman  Catholic  side  of  the  cm; 
by  Todd  (Dnbiin,  1868)  the  Protestant  view.  Btsidn 
these,  consult  De  Vinue's  ffitt.  of  iMe  IriA  PrimA* 
CkvrtA,  topMer  wUA  tMt  lifi  f/St.  Patridc  (Sew  Yttt, 
1870,  ISmo),  iHwre  tlw  antboritiea  on  St.  PUridt^  life, 
labors,  and  doctrines  are  given.  See  also  Todd,  Sa. 
oftkt  IriA  Clatrck;  Inett,  HiH.  of  the  Karig  &fU 
Church;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Lfpemit;  Lea,  BiM.  Soar- 
dotal  Ct  'ibaeg;  Hitt,  f/Ut,  of  Emg.  Mimatlicim.f.&. 
and  Append,  iii ;  Haclear,  HiM.  ofMiaAm*  imiktlfii. 
dk  Agu;  CoHlmp.  See.  Sept.  1868;  IVatmiatkr Ba. 
Oct.  1868,  p.  240;  Brit.  Qk.  Am.  Oct.  1887,  an.  i:  ! 
Barper't  MoMhbf,  Oct.  1871 ;  FHemU' atmtm,it,tt: 
eq.    (D.D.)  | 

Patrick  (St.),  Knlghte  ot  is  the  titie  of  the  mw- 
bers  of  an  Irish  order  of  kni^tbood  founded  by  kisf 
George  III  of  Great  Britain  w  Feb.  b.  in  haste 
of  Um  gnat  Iri^  apwtSe.  As  orighially  conititnd, 
the  onto  consisfed  of  the  sorereign,  the  graDd«iit(r 
(who  waa  alwaya  the  reigning  lord4ieatenast  ol  Ut- 
land),  and  fifteen  knights ;  hot  in  18S8  ibe  numbti  «f 
kniglits  waa  increased  to  twenty-two.  The  txdei  ii 
indicated  liy  the  initial*  "  K.  P."  Their  dnm  h  m 
follows :  The  coUar  (of  gold)  Is  compoaed  of  mm  il- 
tematiog  with  harpa,  tied  together  with  a  kaotaf  ^ 
the  maes  bting  enamelled  alternately  -whiu  wiAis 
red,  and  red  within  white,  and  in  the  centre  is  as  iB>- 
perial  crown  surmounting  a  harp  of  gold,  tna  wkici 
the  badge  is  suspended.  The  badge  or  Jtwtl »  of  goU, 
and  oval ;  surrounding  it  is  a  wreath  of  shamract 
proper  on  a  gold  field ;  within  this  is  a  band  of  Ay- 
blue  enamel  charged  with  the  motto  ot  the  ocdn, 
"  QkU  aqmrabit.  mdcdaxxiU,"  in  gald  lettoi.  sal 
within  this  band  a  aaltire  gules  (the  cnwa  of  SL  Ptf- 
rich),  sunnonnted  by  a  shamrock  or  trefoil  sBpp' 
v^rt,  having  on  each  ofits  leaves  an  imperial  a«n  tf- 
The  field  of  the  cross  is  either  ai^tent  or  piwesd  ui 
left  open.  A  sky-blue  ribbon,  worn  over  the 
shoulder,  sustains  the  badge  when  the  collar  m  a« 
worn.  The  sfor,  worn  on  the  left  side,  differs  tm  At 
badge  only  in  b%lag  dntular  in  place  of  oral,  aad  ia 
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nbsUtating  for  the  exterior  wrwtb  of  sbunrockt  dglit 
ays  of  ^TW,  four  of  wbich  are  larger  than  ttie  other 
aur.  TbeM(MlfeuofrichBkr-bltteUbiiiet,liiwdwlth 
rlute  ^k,  and  fiutened  by  m  cordon  of  bine  dlk  and 
Vld  with  tasaela.  On  tbo  rfght  abonlder  ia  the  iood, 
f  tbe  eame  materiala  aa  the  mantle. — Cbunbers. 

Patrick,  John,  D.D.,  an  Eoglisli  dirine,  brother 
f  tbe  aneceeding,  was  born  at  Qainaborongh,  in  Ltn< 
olnablre,  about  1640,  and  was  oducated  at  Cambridge 
University.  After  taking  holy  orders  he  was  preacher 
t  the  Cbarter-hoase,  London,  He  died  about  the 
peeing  of  the  18th  century.  Like  his  brother  the 
ishop,  Dr.  John  Patrick  iras  a  decided  oppoaent  of 
tie  papists.  He  wrote,  RtfitcHMU  upon  the  Dewtiont 
f  tie  Roman  ChtrA,  mth  tM  Pn^/m,  /Igmiu,  and  Let- 
Mw  /AemaeAwv,  loibM  out  of  iMr  onfiknffe  ^oob;  m 
trw  Parts,  tkitfint  Pari  amtainmg  their  Devctiont  to 
!amU  amd  Angel$  ever  published];  kUA  tioo  Di- 
rttnont  concermng  Ike  Se.'iqiut  and  Miracles  m  Mr. 
yetsg's  late  //>stoT3(  [anoDymous]  (Lond.l674,8voj: — 
Tie  I'irffin  Mary  nirrtpreteiited  bff  the  Roman  Church; 
I  the  Tradi/iont  ofthat  Chtrcli  ewcemmgktr  life  amd 
tlory,  amd  in  the  Dtootioiu  ptiid  to  her  at  the  Mi-thnr  of 
fodt  both  Afteed  out  of  the  Offices  of  that  Omrck,  the 
>smms  on  her  Festinls,  and  from  their  alloved  A  vthora ; 
'(frt  /,  wherein  Two  of  her  Feastt,  h  r  Coac^)tioH  and 
'^atiritjf,  are  ooniuferra  [anonymous]  (Lond.  1688, 4to) ; 
Iso  in  GitwoD's  Pressrvative,  xv,  292,  and  xtI,  I.  Dr. 
^atrick  also  publialied  The  Ptidmt  in  wietn  (Lond. 
710,  12iDo). 

Patiiok.  Symon,  D.D.,  a  cdeliratod  English 
>relate  of  the  orthodox  school,  flourished  darin{(  tbe 
mportant  events  of  the  17th  century,  and  stands  next 

0  nUotson  in  influence  and  learning.  Burnet,  bis 
ontemporaiy,  ranks  Patrick  vith  the  most  wortl^  ef 
be  Eoglisb  natim,  and  prononueos  him  one  who  was 
in  honor  to  the  Church  and  the  age  In  which  he  lived, 
^ymon  Patrick  was  bom  at  Gainsborougb,  in  Lincoln- 
hire,  in  1626.  His  father  was  a  mercer  of  good  credit, 
ind  sent  him,  with  a  view  to  afiurding  the  boy  all  the 
dacational  advantages  of  his  time,  early  to  school. 
io  received  his  first  educational  training  In  his  native 
>lace,  under  one  Herrlveatber,  the  translator  of  Sir  T. 
3rowne*s  SeH^  Medici.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Pa^ 
ick  vM  admitted  Into  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
vbcre  be  studied  with  great  diligence  and  nnceasing 
lerseverance.  At  the  nsnal  time  be  took  the  degrees 
•f  M.A.  and  B.A.,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  col- 
ege ;  and  very  shortly  after  received  ttoly  orders  from 
Jail,  bishop  of  Nwwich,  in  bis  retirement  at  Heigh- 
im,  after  Us  ejection  ftam  his  Ushoprie,  which,  bav- 
ttg  never  vacated,  be  eontlnaed  to  regard  as  hb  aee. 
^ery  soon  after  bis  ordination,  Patrick  was  receiyed 
IS  chaplain  into  the  family  of  Sir  Walter  St.  John,  of 
Sattersoa,  who  gave  bim  that  living  in  1658.  Iq  1661 
le  was  elected,  by  a  majority  of  fellows,  master  of 
Queen's  College,  in  opposition  to  a  royal  mandamus 
ippmnting  Mr.  Anthmiy  Sparrow  to  that  place ;  but 
be  a^r,  being  bronebt  before  the  king  and  conndl, 
rss  soon  decided  In  favor  of  Hr.  Sparrow ;  and  some 
if  the  fellows,  if  not  all,  who  had  formerly  agreed  with 
Mr.  Patrick,  were  ejected.  His  next  preferment  waa 
be  rectory  of  St.  Paal'a,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
^reo  him  by  tbe  eari  of  Bedford  in  1662,  where  be 
tndeared  himself  much  to  tbe  parishioners  by  instrnc- 
ion  and  example,  and  particularly  by  continuing  all 
.he  while  among  them  during  tbe  plagno  in  1666.  Me 
todied,  [vaacbed,  visited  the  sick,  and  distributed 
ilms  as  composedly  as  If  there  had  not  been  a  plague 
bought  of,  and  upon  a  review  of  the  awftil  season  and 
us  own  peril,  rwMHrded  the  following  words  :  "  I  sup- 
xwe  yon  think  I  intend  to  stay  here  still ;  though  I 
mderrtand  by  your  qneetion  yon  would  not  have  me. 
3nt,  my  fHand,  what  am  I  better  than  another? 
3omabo4y  most  ba  here;  and  Isltfltl  sbonld  setaueh 

1  value  upon  myself  as  my  going  away  and  leaving 


anotber  will  signify  ?  For  it  will,  in  effect,  be  to  say 
that  I  am  too  good  to  be  lost ;  but  it  is  no  matter  if 
another  be.  I^uly,  I  do  not  think  myself  so  consid- 
erable to  tbe  world:  and  tbongb  my  fWends  set  a 
good  price  upon  me,  yet  that  temptation  bath  not  yet 
made  me  of  their  mind ;  and  I  know  their  love  makes 
me  pass  for  more  with  them  than  I  am  worth.  When 
1  mention  that  won],  love,  I  confess  it  moves  me  much, 
and  I  have  a  great  passion  for  them,  and  wish  I  might 
live  to  embrace  tliem  once  again ;  bnt  I  must  not  take 
any  undue  coonea  to  aatisfy  this  passion,  which  is  bnt 
too  strong  in  me.  I  must  let  reason  pievatl,  and 
stay  with  my  charge,  which  I  take  hitherto  to  Ite  my 
duty,  whatever  come."  A  little  later  be  writes:  "Dur- 
ing my  confinement  with  these  afflicted  peofde  I  had 
many  heavenly  meditations  in  my  mind,  and  fbnnd 
the  pleaure  wherewith  they  filled  tiie  sonl  waa  Ikr  be- 
yond all  the  pleasures  of  tbe  flesh.  Nor  could  I  fiincy 
anything  that  would  last  so  long,  nor  give  me  such 
Joy  and  delight,  as  those  tbongfata  which  I  had  (rftbe 
oilier  world,  and  the  taste  which  God  vouchaafod  ma 
vri%"  (AiOobioffraphs,  p.  62).  It  is  said,  farther,  that, 
ont  of  a  special  regard  to  these  people,  he  refused  the 
archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon.  Having  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  dislike  to  his  college  at  Cambridge,  be  went  to 
Oxford  for  bb  degrees  in  divinity;  and,  entering  him* 
self  of  Christ  Cbiucb,  look  hla  doctor's  d^free  there  in 
1666.  He  waa  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king 
aboat  tbe  same  time.  In  1672  be  was  made  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  and  dean  of  Peterboroogh  in  1679.  In 
1680  the  lord^ibancellor,  Finch,  offered  bim  the  living 
of  St.  Martin's  In  the  Fields ;  but  Dr.  Patrick  refused 
It,  and  recommended  Dr.  Thomas  Tenlson.  In  1682 
Dr.  Lewis  de  Honlin,  who  had  I>een  history  pTDfeesor 
at  Oxford,  and  bad  written  many  Utter  books  against 
the  Chureh  of  Ei^nd,  eeot  for  Patrick  upon  his  alek- 
bed,  and  solemnly  dedared  Ids  regret  upon  that  ac- 
count, which  declaration,  b^g  signed,  was  published 
after  hlH  death.  During  the  reign  of  James  II  Dr. 
Patrick  was  one  of  those  chnmplons  who  defended  the 
Protestant  reli^on  against  tbe  papists.  In  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  Liturgy,  his  special  share  was 
the  remodelling  of  tbe  Collects ;  the  process  employed 
for  wbich  purpose  la  described  In  Bbch's  Life  of  7W- 
lotton,  who  at  ttiat  time  was  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
was  ttte  soul  of  the  commission.  In  Tillotson's  com- 
monplace-book was  found  a  paper  in  short- hand,  enti- 
tled "  Concessions  which  will  probably  be  made  by 
the  Church  of  England  for  the  anion  of  Protestants ; 
which  I  sent  to  the  earl  of  Portland  by  Dr.  Stilling- 
fleet,  Sept.  1&,  1689."  There  were  seven  beads,  wbich 
h  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  sulject  to  tnuuerib^  as 
n^rick  was  one  of  tiie  most  active  commlsaloDers : 

"1.  That  the  ceremonies  enjoined  or  recommended  In 
tbe  Limrg;  or  Canons  be  left  Indifferent. 

"i.  Tbat  tbe  Liturgy  be  carufblly  reviewed,  and  such 
altemtluns  Slid  cbangea  therein  made  as  may  supplv  the 
defects,  and  remove,  as  mncb  as  poNible,  all  grognds  of 
exception  to  any  pan  of  It,  by  learloe  ont  the  apocryuhal 
leMouB,  and  cnrrectlne  the  trauslauon  of  the  PsanDS, 
used  In  the  public  service,  where  there  la  need  of  it ;  and 
In  many  other  partlcalars. 

"S.  Thar,  Instead  of  all  former  deelamtlons  and  enb- 
Bcriptlous  u>  be  made  by  ministers,  It  shall  be  ^nfflcient 
for  them  tbat  ere  admitted  to  ibe  exercise  of  tbelr  minis* 
try  In  tbe  Churcb  of  England  to  subscribe  one  general 
declaration  and  promise  lo  this  pnrpose,  vis,  thai  we  d<> 
submit  to  the  dnctrlne,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the 
Church  uf  England  as  It  ebnll  oe  establlnhed  by  law,  and 
promise  to  tench  and  procilce  accordiugty. 

"4.  That  a  new  body  of  eccleslnst  Ira  I  canons  be  innde, 
particularly  with  a  regard  to  a  more  effectual  provision  for 
the  ref'irmatiou  of  manners  both  In  ministers  and  people. 

"ESl  That  there  be  nn  efToctual  ret(ulatlon  uf  ecdeaiMBtl- 
cal  courts  to  remedy  tbe  erent  abnses  and  Inconveulences 
which,  by  degrees  nnd  length  of  time,  have  crept  Into 
tbem :  and,  juirtlcalarly,  tbat  the  power  of  eiccHnrnQnlcn- 
tlon  be  taken  ont  of  ihe  hands  of  lay  ofBcer^and  placed 
In  the  bishop,  nnd  not  ti>  be  exercl^d  for  trinal  matters^ 
but  upon  great  and  weighty  occnfione. 

"S,  That  for  tbe  Ditnre  those  who  have  been  ordained  In 
any  of  the  foreign  Refonned  churches  be  not  required  to 
be  re.ordalned  here  to  render  them  canabie  of  mefonneut 
in  this  Church.  Uigr.izGd  oy^j\J\!T2TC 
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"T.  Thtt  for  the  fdture  non«  be  capable  of  anrecdest- ! 
astlcal  beoellce  or  prerertnent  In  the  Cbnrcb  of  Bnslaud  , 
that  rtinil  be  ordatned  In  England  otberwiae  than  by  olnh-  { 
op*.  And  thai  tboae  who  have  been  ordained  only  by  i 
presbyters  shall  uoi  be  compelled  to  renoance  their  for- 
mer nrdliiiilloD.   Bnt  because  many  have  and  do  still 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  such  ordination,  where  episcipal 
ordination  may  be  bad,  aud  Is  by  law  required.  It  shall  be 
enlBcleut  for  aucb  peraona  to  receive  ordination  from  a 
b^hnp  In  lbi»  or  the  like  form:  IT  thou  an  not  already 
ordained,  I  nrdain  thee,  etc ;  a»  In  case  a  doubt  be  made 
of  any  one's  baptism,  It  ie  appointed  by  the  Litargy  that 
he  be  baptised  In  tbu  form:  If  thou  art  not  baptized,  I 
baptite  taee."  etc. 

At  the  RfiTolntion  In  1688  great  use  was  made  of  dean  i 
Patrick,  who  was  very  active  in  settling  the  affairB  of 
the  Church :  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  before  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  review  of 
the  llturg7.  Id  1689  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, and  employed,  with  other  Ushats,  to  compose 
the  diaorders  of  the  Church  oflreland.  In  1691bewas 
translated  to  the  see  of  Ely,  in  the  room  of  Turner,  who 
was  deprived  for  refusing  the  oaths  to  the  government. 
Here  he  continued  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  a  good 
bishop,  as  well  as  a  good  man,  which  be  had  proved 
himself  to  be.  In  his  early  life  he  lud  regarded  the 
Nonconformist!  with  little  fiivor,  and  had  eren  written 
against  them  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  JHendfy  DtbaU 
hrtween  a  Cot^ormUt  md  Noncmformft  (1668),  bat  in 
his  latter  years,  especially  while  in  the  episcopate,  he 
had  bad  occasion  to  change  his  opinion.  He  had  even 
a  great  share  in  the  comprehension  projected  by  arch- 
bishop 3ancroft,  in  order  to  gain  over  the  Dissenters. 
This  may  appur  strange,  as  in  the  preface  to  faia  dia- 
logue between  a  Confbrmist  and  a  Nonconformist  he 
had  oppoaed  tnoh  a  design,  and  thereto  given  great  of- 
fence to  lord  cbief-jnatice  Hale,  who  was  zealona  for  it. 
His  notices  of  the  comprelienEion  proceedings,  in  his 
autobiographical  detail,  are  meagre,  and  cast  no  light 
upon  the  subject.  The  chief  particiUars  may  be  found 
in  Calamy's  lAfe  of  Baxter,  Birch's  Life  of  TUloUon, 
Bamet'sOmtT^ne,  and  other  publications.  Says  Har- 
ris, the  blognqdiw  of  Dr.  Manton :  "  Kehop  Patrick, 
in  advanced  age,  ronarited,  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  favor  of  tiie  *  Occasional  Confbrmity'  Bill, 
that '  Ha  had  been  known  to  write  against  the  Dis> 
eenters  in  bis  younger  years,  but  that  he  tiad  lived 
long  enongh  to  see  reason  to  alter  his  opinion  of  tliat 
people,  and  that  way  of  writing.' "  TIm  reason  was, 
prohably,  his  more  bitiniate,  and  therefore  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  Nonoonfonnista.  Many  of  these 
with  whom  be  was  brought  into  personal  contact  he 
was  disappcnnted,  happily,  not  to  find  violent  political 
paitisana,  but  men  who  professed  the  constitutional 
principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  men  of  devout 
and  exemplary  life ;  men  who  held  the  doctrinal  arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England,  and  lamented  that  a 
few  things—and  only  a  few — prevented  their  embrac- 
ing its  communloD;  fertiiey  entertdned  no  opposition 
aa  to  the  utility  of  national  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments. Indeed  it  remains  an  open  question  at  this 
day  whether  Dissent  might  not  have  been  forever 
ended  in  tliat  period  of  English  history  liad  not  the 
Altitudinarians,  or  Tractarians  as  we  now  call  them, 
been  so  powerful  in  the  Anglican  Church.  Indeed, 
we  thinl^  had  there  not  bean  such  moderate  men  as 
nilotaon  and  Patrick  to  allay  the  storm  which  was 
then  preparing  again,  there  mi^t  have  been  a  renewal 
of  the  melancholy  scenes  of  the  days  of  Charles  I, 
Bishop  Patrick's  services  to  the  English  Church,  and 
the  English  people  as  well,  cannot,  tli^n,  be  too  highly 
prized.  He  died  at  Ely  Hay  31,  1707,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral,  where  a  monument  ia  erected 
to  bis  memory.  Bishop  Patrick  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  as  well  aa  best  writers  of  bis  time.  He 
paHished  many  and  Tartous  worics :  some  of  the  de> 
Totional  kind,  many  Sermau,  TracU  agamd  Popenf, 
and  Pangthnua  and  CommaUariet  tpon  ike  ffolg 
Bcr^ptw^.  These  last  are  excellent  in  their  way,  and 


perhaps  the  moat  useful  of  any  arer  wiitUn  a  ikt 
^iglish  language.  They  wan  pnbtilhed  at  vsriia 
times,  bnt  as  this  prelate  did  not  proceed  beyoad  (fai 

Song  of  Solomon,  the  comineataiiea  of  Lcnrtk,  Ai-  | 
naM,  Whitby,  and  Lowman  are  gsncrally  addid  ts 
complete  the  worit.    In  this  eolarged  or  cooplMal 
form  it  is  published,  entitled  A  critical  Cotmabtfj 
and  Pwrcqthrau  mlheOldimd  A'ew  TeMameat  aid  Ae 
Apoerj/pka,  by  Patrick,  Lowth,  Amald,  WUtby,  »*L 
Lowman ;  corrected  by  the  Bar.  J.  B.  Fttnaa  (Lai. 
1822, 6  vols.  4to).    The  historical  and  poetical  boob  of 
'  the  Old  Testament  are  by  Bp.  Patrick;  the  Fra^tatv, 
by  W.  Lowth  t  the  Apocrypha,  by  Araald;  the  5ni 
TesUroent  (with  the  exception  of  the  Revdatioe]^  Ir* 
Whitby ;  the  Revelation,  by  Lowman.  There  b  s  arw 
edition,  with  the  text  printed  at  largn  (not  ktmeAf 
given),  4  vols.  imp.  8vo,  18&8,  and  other  dates.  TUn 
are  varioos  editknu  in  folio,  which  are  eateesHd  fat 
the  Iwge  ^pe  with  whkh  tlwy  are  printed;  M  noit 
of  them  contain  Lowman,  and  but  few  a>pi«  eoeUia 
Amald.    In  that  sise  the  work  is  in  6  vols.  witM 
Amald,  which  makes  s  seventh  when  added.  A| 
edition  of  all  Bp.  Patrick's  works  was  brought  ant  it 
1868  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Taylor,  A.H.  (Oxt  9  vok. 
8vo).  His  AiOiaieffni^  was  pnblished  at  Oxfad  ■ 
1839.   A  list  of  all  hia  writings  b  given  by  DaiUsfc 
Cgclop.  MN.  li,  2304-2807.   See  Debary,  Bid.  iftk  A. 
oJ^i:"jiaad.l685-1717,p.  20,  81,208,380;  Varj^Bid. ; 
of  the  Ck.  of  England,  ii,  897;  ui,S2;  Stooghtoa,  £» ' 
ek$.  Hiat.  of  KngUnd,  i,  388;  ii,  140,  854;  Oukim  \ 
Oiserwr,  Nov.  1848,  art.  L    (J.  H.  W.) 

Patrll  Dei  (Ut.  paitr,  "a  fetber,"  and  IA. 
"gods"),  a  name  applied  in  heathen  aotiqa^tvtbt 
gods  from  whom  tribes  were  believed  to  Iw  >|>^-  * 
to  gods  worshipped  by  tiioir  anceslora.  Ssmstesi 
the  name  waa  given  to  the  qiirito  of  their  deoeaasd  la- 1 
cestora.  Among  the  ancient  Konans  tita  Im  ni  ■■ 
sometimea  need  to  denote  die  Finiee  or  EutenidH. 

FattXmi  and  Matrfini  are  names  apfilied  amnf 
the  ancient  Romans  to  children  whose  parents  k*d 
been  married  according  to  the  religioos  cmmr^ 
called  Confarreatio.  These  were  geoerally  euasidcnd 
08  more  suitable  for  the  service  vlt  the  gods  tbaa  iki 
children  of  other  marriages. 

Patrimony  is  the  term  anciendy  given  la  Oaatk 
f^aUt  or  revenues.  Thtia  we  find  mcntwned.  io  lb 
letters  of  St.  Gr^ory,  not  only  the  patriBony  of  the  K»- 
man  Church,  but  those  Ukewin  of  the  cbarctw  4 
lUmini,  Milan,  and  Ravenna.  Thia  name,  thficfat. 
does  not  peculiarly  ugnify  any  foiriga  doniaiui  ■ 
jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  Roman  Ch«rrii  «r  ^ 
pope.  Churches,  in  dties  whose  inhalutants  «m  Us 
of  modem  existence,  had  no  estatea  left  to  tiwa  ^ 
of'their  ovra  district;  but  those  in  unpcrial  atie^ 
as  Rome,  Bavenna,  and  Milan,  whem  aenaian  mi  ]«- 
sons'of  the  first  rank  inhabited,  were  endowed  sriib  <^ 
tatee  in  divers  parts  of  the  worid.  SL  Gregoiy  bm- 
dons  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  of  Ravnina,  in  Sicih; 
and  another  of  the  Church  of  Milan,  in  that  kiafcdaa. 
The  Roman  Church  had  patrimoniea  in  Fraace,  Africa 
Sicily,  in  the  Cottian  Alpa,  and  in  many  other  cenatni 
The  same  Su  Gregory  had  a  lawsuit  with  the  btriwf 
Bavenna  fiw  the  patrimoniea  of  the  two  chatAeit  wbick 
afterwards  ended  by  agreement. 

Patriots  in  Cbriat,  an  appdkiiaa  gira  ta  tst- 
tain  Wurtembe^  Separatist*,  originated  by  the  aUe 
Gregoire,  who  appeared  in  1801,  during  tbe  rwac  yp- 
ularity  of  Bonaparte,  and  maintuned  that  be  was  tbe 
ond  and  true  Messiah,  who  was  to  dcotroy  the  ifariiiri 
Babylon  and  give  freedom  to  the  natkoa.  They  fararf 
thetnselves  into  an  order  of  knigfatfaood,  ea&id  As 
Knights  Napoleon,  bat  as  the  ■mbitinaa  pasaeivi 
<m  whom  thrir  expectationa  icsted  made  an  pnHaaM 
to  the  dignity  whidi  they  had  marked  oat  Ibr  UB.ih9 
met  with  no  cttconrageoifiQt,  and  speedily  idliMe* 
DigitizGd  byCjOOgle 
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PktllpMniaiul  (from  Patn  Pam,  "a  sufibing  F«- 
beOt «  titlB  8^v«i  by  tbeir  opponesu  to  tboae  Chm- 
ast  who  deny  the  diatioct  penootliiy  of  the  Father, 
0D,ind  Huly  Ghoat,  The  first  to  whom  it  was  applied 
ere  the  followers  of  Praxeas,  agaiiut  whom  Teitullian 
ublisbed,  about  the  year  200,  one  of  bU  celebrated 
reatisea.  Praxeaa  was  a  nirygian,  who  had  come  to 
lome,  and  exerted  hin>»elf  there  with  great  effect  against 
le  HonttnistA,  whom  the  Roman  bishop  was  almost  on 
!ie  point  of  admitting  into  the  commimkm  of  the 
Ihrntch.  His  pecoUar  views  on  the  Triiuqr  were  orer- 
rahed  at  the  time.  But  TertnUian  sboitty  afterwards 
ecame  a  Hontanist,  and  as  such  had  a  double  motive 
ir  attacking  Praxeas  and  tais  followers.  His  treatise  is 
ur  chief  authority  for  the  opinions  they  held,  but  there 
I  some  obscurity  about  iL  From  some  passages  it 
^ould  appear  that  Praxeas  admitted  no  distiitctions  in 
be  Godhead  previoua  to  the  ^)pearing  of  God  in  the 
eraon  trf*  Christ.  Prom  others  it  rather  seems  that  be 
iippoeed  him  to  bare  manifested  himself  as  the  Son 
tidier  the  old  dtspeuBation.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
ttal  Praxeas  believed,  as  the  ^abellians  did  after  him, 
^  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  merely  names 
a  the  different  modes  uncter  which  one  and  the  same 
enon  operated  or  was  maoifeat.  TertuUiaa  argued 
liat  if  this  view  was  carried  out  to  ita  k^timate  con- 
sqneneee,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Father  was 
om  of  the  Tiqpn  Mary,  and  suffered  on  the  cross, 
ee  UoifAitCHiAKs;  Norrus;  Sabellians;  and  Sa- 
nut's.  The  followers  of  Praxeas  were  also  called 
itmarcAiaiu,  because  of  their  denying  a  plurality  of 
ersons  in  the  Deity;  and  Patripassians,  because  they 
elieved  that  the  Father  was  so  intimately  united  with 
he  man  Christ,  his  Son,  that  he  suffered  with  him  the 
ngiud  of  an  afflicted  life,  and  the  tormenis  of  an  igno- 
linious  death.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  sect  formed 
)  itself  any  separate  place  of  worship,  or  removed  from 
be  ordinary  assemblies  of  Christians,  See  Neander, 
lilt.  0/  Dogmas  (see  Index) ;  Planting  and  Traiaiag, 
oL  d;  Hilman,  Hut.  of  Latin  Ckrutianiig,  i,  78;  Al- 
og,  KirdKngtsck.  i,  112;  Schaff,  ChuTch  Hist.  vol.  i; 
iddon,  Dicimtg  of  Ckritt  (see  Index) ;  Uaag,  Hist,  dra 
•ogmes ;  Hagenbach,  BiM.  i)ocfrMef  (see  Index  in 
oLu).  (J.H.W.) 

Patristlcfl  is  a  department  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
nd  more  particnlarly  of  doctrinal  history.  It  Is  an 
ccount  of  the  Uves,  writiDgs,  and  tbeokgica]  opinions 
f  the  Christian  authors  of  the  ancient  Gr»oo- Latin 
IniTch  before  the  separation  Into  two  antagonistic 
odiea.  Th«  tends  are  sometimes  so  dtstingulshed 
hat  Patrcdogy  is  defined  to  be  biographical  and  lit- 
rar}',  Patristics  doctrinal  and  ethical.  A  complete 
rorit  must  cover  botb.  There  b  a  difference  of  opia> 
9n  concerning  the  precise  boundaries.  Patristics  be- 
ins  with  the  apostolic  ftthen,  and  closes  with  Gregory 

hi  tin  West,  and  with  Jtrfmof  Damascus  In  the  Esat. 
'oho  of  Damascus  cannot  be  omitted,  since  he  ia  the 
ut  authoritaUve  divine  of  the  Greek  Church  who 
mns  up  the  labors  of  the  eailier  Greek  fathers.  But 
t  is  improper  to  carry  patristics  down  to  the  Middle 
Iges,  so  as  to  comprehend  Anselm,  Peter  the  Lombard, 
iliomas  Aijuinas,  and  other  schoolmen.  It  must  be 
trictly  confined  to  the  fathers,  i.  e.  to  those  writers 
(bo  prodnoed  the  Catholic  dc^raas,  as  distinguished 
the  schoolmen  who  digested,  analyzed,  and  ays- 
ematind  these  dogmas.  The  title  yii/Aer,  0iart3t  fn- 
ha-  (pater  tccletin  corresponding  to  the  Heb.  Is 
elative.  Every  Church  has  its  fathers  and  founders. 
)ut  it  is  naoally  api^ied  to  those  divines  of  the  early 
Christian  centuries  who  excelled  in  learning,  }udg- 
nent,  pte^,  and  ortb&doxy.  Some  of  them  were  not 
mly  Inminnies  (lMmmaria%  but  also  princes  (^primatfa) 
ind  saints  of  tlie  Church  {tamcti  patnt).  In  a  wider 
lense  it  is  extended  to  other  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
nerit  utd  flirthrtiftTt.    The  line  of  the  Greek  &theis 


is  wnally  closed  with  John  of  Damascos  (d.  764),  the 
line  of  the  Latin  fathen  with  Giegoiy  I  (d.  60«). 

The  Roman  Church  makes  a  distinction  between 
pater  Kcfeaio,  doctor  ecdeiia,  and  melor  tedetiattiau. 
(1.)  Patres  tcelaia  are  all  ancient  teachers  who  com- 
bine OMtiqmiat,  docirma  orthodoxa,  tanclitiu  vita,  and 
appn)balio  eccletia  (which  may  be  expressed  or  silent). 
These  requisites,  however,  are  only  imperfectly  com- 
bined even  in  the  most  eminent  of  the  fathera ;  somo 
excel  in  learning  (Origeo,  Jerome),  some  in  {uety  (PoU 
jcaip),  ioae  In  orthodoxy  (Ireusns,  Atbanaains,  Leo 
I),  some  in  vigor  and  depth  ^ertollian,  Augustine), 
sonw  in  eloquence  (Chrysoetom),  but  none  eooJd  stand 
the  test  oi  Roman  ortbmloxy  <^  the  Tridentine  or  Vat- 
ican stamp,  and  many  of  them  would  have  to  be  con- 
demned as  heretics.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  father*  of  the  ante-Nieeoe  age  (see  Schaff,  Ckwvb 
fftat  l,4Bfi).  ^)  Doi^ont  oeduim  are  the  most  n- 
thoritative  <tf  the  Cborch  fatheia,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  above  requisites,  excel  in  learning  (eminmt  ertuK- 
Ho),  and  have  the  express  approbation  of  the  Church 
(expretia  tedetia  dedaratv)}.  The  recognised  Greek 
Church  doctors  are :  Atlunastns,  Basil  the  Great,  Greg- 
ory of  Nazianzum,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
John  of  Damascus.  The  Latin  Church  doctors  are; 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Leo  the  Great,  Gregory 
the  Great,  also  HUaiy  <tf  Poitiers,  to  whom  are  added 
the  leading  media val  dlvlnea,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
Thomas  Aqoinas,  Bonaventura.  (Among  more  recent 
divines,  Bellarmine,  Bosauet,  and  Perroue  would  de- 
serve a  place  among  the  doctors  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.)  (S.)  ^uctorea  eceleriattid :  those  ancient 
Christian  writers  who  are  less  important  for  didactic 
theology,  or  held  qnestionaUe  or  heterodox  opinions, 
as  Tertullian,  ClemMtt  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Ensa- 
bius,  Amobius,  Lactantius,  Tbeodoret 

Patristics  may  be  divided  into  three  periods :  (1.) 
The  Apotiolie  Ibthers,  i.e.  the  immediate  disciples  of 
the  aposties,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  1st  and 
tlM  beginning  of  the  2d  century,  and  represent  a  fhint 
echo  of  the  age  of  inspiration.  These  are  Clement  of 
Rome,  Polycarp,  Ignatius  (and  PBeado-Ignatina)^  I^ii> 
do>BamabaB,  Papiae,  Hennas,  and  the  anonjrmons  an- 
thor  of  the  beautiful  Efdstle  toDiognetus.  Important 
literary  discoveries, which  throw  some  lighton  doubtful 
questions  of  the  sub-apo&tollc  age,  have  recenUy  been 
made,  viz.  the  Syriac  Ignatius,  the  Greek  Hermsa,  the 
Greek  of  the  first  five  chapters  of  Barnabas,  and  a  new 
MS.  of  the  Clementine  Epistiea,  edited  by  Bryennios 
(1676).  The  best  e^km,  now  in  course  of  pablicatko, 
is  Pa^im  Apottotieonm  Optra  (ed.  P.  de  Gebhardt, 
Ad.  Hamack,  Th.  Zahn,  Leips.  1876  sq.).  (2.)  The  onto- 
Nictrx  fathers,  i.  e.  the  apologists  and  theologians  of 
the  2d  and  8d  centuries,  who  were  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  Christianity  against  Jews  and  Gentilea, 
and  the  refutation  of  the  Ebionitish  and  Gnostic  her»' 
sies  (see  Otto,  Corptu  Aptdieg^rum  Ckri^iamortm\^ 
od.  Leips.  1S76  sq.] ;  and  the  Ante-Nicene  Library  pub- 
lished by  Clark  [Edlnb.  1867-72, 25  vols.]),  (a)  Greek 
fatheiv :  Justin  Martyr  (d.  166),  Irennus  (d.  202),  Hip* 
polytus(d.286),  Clementof  Alexandria  (d.220),  Origen 
(d,  2M),  and  others  of  less  importance.  Of  these  Ire- 
nieus  is  the  soundestdivine,  Origen  the  greatest  scholar. 
(6)  Latin  fathers :  Tertullian  (d.  about  220),  Cyprian 
(d.  268),  Minncins  Felix,  Amobioe.  (8.)  The  Nieem 
fathers  of  the  ^th  oentory,  who  ebiefly  devekqwd  and 
defended  the  doctrines  of  the  Trini^  and  Incarnation 
in  the  Arian  conflict  from  326  to  881.  (a)  Greek 
there :  Eueebiue  (the  historian,  d.  840),  Athanados  (the 
father  of  orthodoxy,  d.  878),  Gregory  of  Naziantnm 
(the  theologian,  d.  891),  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (d.  895), 
Basil  the  Great  (d.  87d),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (d.  386), 
Chrysostom  (the  prince  of  pulpit  orators,  d.  407),  Efd- 
phanius  (the  orthodox  aealot,  d.  403),  and  others.  (6) 
Latin  fatiiera:  Hilary  of  Poitiers  ("the  Athanasius  of 
the  West,"  d.  368),  Ambrose  of  Mihui  (d.  897).  (4.) 
The  poO-Ifieem  Utbm,  m^,^^!f^f^^HJ^fi^ 
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chrlttolon^  and  tb«  fnndamenUl  doctrine*  of  ChriatlKn 
antbropology  and  soteriology.  (a)  Greek  Chnreh : 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (d.  444),  Theodont  (d.  468X  John 
of  DiiiniacuB  (d.  about  7fiO).  (b)  Latin  Churcb:  Ja- 
Tome  (d.  419X  Angaatine  (d.  iSu),  Lao  tb«  Gnat  (d. 
461),  Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604). 

UUratvre.—pAtiiftica  befpin  with  the  work  of  Je- 
rome  (d.  419),  De  virii  UlntHbuM  §.  de  teripiorilmM  eccU- 
tioMticis,  which  contains  blof^phlcal  sketches  of  the 
most  eminent  Christian  anthora  down  to  the  6th  cen- 
tor}-.  It  was  continued  by  Gennadina  (490),  Isidore 
of  Spun,  and  other  mediwral  writers.  Since  the  Ref- 
ormation thla  study  wsa  especially  enltivated  byBanan 
Catbolic  scbolara,  as  BelUrmlne,  Oodin,  Du  Plo,  C. 


bis  "  illness  afflicted  him  only  for  two  nssns:  ham 
it  prevented  his  sayinK  mass  and  leetng  bb  Una' 
Pins  IX,  greatly  moveri  by  this  dedatalioa,  naM  ■ 
break  his  rohintary  InaprisoinneDt  te  attot  ia  fum  b 
aSbction  for  bis  best  fHend.  He  gare  onknsctgri^ 
ly,  bat  bis  physiciaiu  effecdvciy  ial»ffnd,sa<FBix 
was  deaied  this  ktt  lbn«.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Pat'robaa  (Jlarpo^ac,  probably  for  IlariM&n 
U/e  ofh'u/alker,  see  Wolf,  tVw,  ad  Inc.), s QriaiB 
at  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutation  (Bon.  iti 
14).  A.D.  65.  According  to  late  and  DDrntni  Ofr 
didon,  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  £>ci[J«*,  beaip 
l^sbop  of  Pnteoli(Peeudo-Hippo1ytaE,i)(S9i(.J;v 


TnuZn;  ?Lr«T„m^^«n^«;  MAhl^*  •''ff*'*^  martyrdon,  together  with  PIulV 

Nonrry,Tmemont,  Ceinier.Lumpr,  Spfw^^^  on  Korember  4  CEstius).    A«onIio«lT  tk  Ibi 


Fessler,  Alzog;  and  by  some  Anglican  divinee,  as  Care, 
Pearson,  Fel^  and  the  Tntctarian  school.  The  Ger- 
mans have  cultivated  the  biographical  and  critical  de- 
partment, and  ftimtobed  a  onmlMr  of  valuable  patristic 
monographs,  aa  TertnUian  Mid  Chrysoetom  by  Nean< 
der,  Origen  by  Tfaomadna  and  Bedepenning,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum  by  Ullmann,  Jerome  by  ZOcbler,  Augna- 
tine  by  Bindemann.  The  best  editions  of  the  fitthers 
are  the  Benedictine,  as  fiir  aa  they  go,  and  the  moat 
complete  and  convenient  (though  by  no  means  the  moat 
critical)  is  Migne's  Patrobiffiai  CHfnu  eomplettu  t.  £ib- 
Uofkeca  Umvenalii  .  .  ,  omnium  8S.  Patram,  Dodo- 
rum,  Scripiontmque  eccUriaiticonim,  embracing  the  ec- 
clesiastical literature  from  the  apoetoUe  fktbera  down 
te  tbe  age  of  Inaooent  III  (Paris,  1644  sq.).  A  more 
critical  edition  of  the  Latin  fatiiera  was  began  nnder 
the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Vienna  (1866),  and 
embruces  so  far  Sulpicius  Serenis,  Minnclns  Felix,  and 
Cyprian.  Of  modem  works  on  patristica,  the  principal 
are :  HAhlw,  Patrologie  (ed.  Reithmayr,  Regensbni^, 
1860,  only  1  vol.  to  close  of  800) ;  Fessler,  JtutkiUio»e$ 
Patrol.  (Oenip.  1860, 2  vols.,  to  Gregory  the  Great);  AU 
sog,  Grundri—  d  r  Patrologie  (2d  ed.  Freibarg,  1869; 
8d  ed.  1876);  Donaldson,  A  Critieal  History  nfChrtt- 
(tOR  LiUratitre  and  Doctrin*  from  the  DealA  of  Ae  Apot- 
tlf  to  the  Nicenc  Council  (Lond.  1864-66,  8  vola.).  A 
biographical  Dictionary  of  the  first  ten  centuriea,  un- 
der tbe  editorship  of  William  Smith,  will  shortly  be 
pablished  in  London  as  a  sequel  to  the  IHcHonary  of 
CkritHim  JutilpiitiM,  of  which  the  llist  volnme  was  is- 
sued in  1876.   See  Fathbbs  of  thk  Chorch  ;  Pa- 

TROLOQT.     (P.  S.) 

Patrizi,  Constantin,  a  modem  Italian  prelate,  the 
intimate  companion  of  pope  Pius  IX,  and  cardinal-vicar, 
was  bom  at  Siena  Sept.  4, 1798.  He  was  the  scion  of  a 
noble  family,  and  was  intoided  for  military  service,  but 
being  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind  be  preferred  the  service 


(EsUin).  Accordingly 
martyrology  assigns  tint  day  as  hk  aBDinm*. 
Like  many  other  names  mentioned  in  Bon.  in 
was  borne  liy  at  least  one  member  of  the  m^'t 
bouaebold  (Saeton.  Golba,  SO;  Martial,  ^ii,l!,lL 
PatroolniTim  Is  a  name  fcr  tbe  ftadnlastMfir 
observed  by  the  Bomaaists  to  cownwiMi  Aw 
saints  nnder  whose  protection  a  ckard  has  b(«W 
or  founded.    See  Pathos. 

Patroc'lUB  (rinrporXof,  a  ftaqnent  Greek  tm 
since  tbe  time  of  Homer),  the  fiither  of  MioBgr.  thtft- 
mouB  adversary  of  Jodaa  UaccalMena(2  Maccvfi.!. 

Patrooloa  OF  A  Ki.es,  a  French  Bomsn  CtiinA 
prelate,  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  ceimirr» 
bishop  of  the  diucese  from  which  he  is  naoxd  A  ft- 
pule  of  long  sUniling  then  eziitted  between  tbr  bi^ 
of  Aries  and  Vienne  with  regard  to  metnpaliiu  jm- 
diction.  The  question  was  brought  befim  a  cnKii  ■ 
Turin  in  tbe  year  401 ,  when  it  was  decided,  Ibr  tb  ab 
of  peace,  that  the  dignity  of  metropolitan  ibmU  iAt: 
to  that  prelate  who  cnuld  prove  his  see  to  be  tbe  dr. 
capital  oflhe  province;  and  that  meanwhileescbiM; 
execute  the  office  in  tbe  dioceses  nearest  to  bunt 
The  strife  was  thus  suspentted  for  the  time;  bat  iaiT 
Patroclus  addressed  himself  to  po|w  Zorimia,  to  ttaa 
restitution  of  the  righu  which  he  mainuiatd  b>  t* 
originally  inherent  in  his  see;  and  that  poiitiltp«^ 
bly  without  sufBdent  examinatiun,  graDted  hi)  mjM 
He  wrote  to  the  biabops  of  Gaul,  directiDf;  iba 
bishop  of  Aries  should  exerdae  metropolilao  juiiidiaKt 
over  these  provincea,ViennenBiii,  and  Prima  and  Strn^' 
NarbotKnsis;  that  he  should  preside  attbeeaMnUn 
oftheir  bishops;  that  all  eleigy  travelltngabnadib^ 
obtain  from  him  hUtra/orwuHOy  or  amwailawT  ki- 
ters;  and  tbat  he  should  decide  ecdeMotkal 
with  the  exception  of  ihooe  which  were  impMiac 


of  the  Church,  and  in  her  ranks  ri^Iy  iwe  to  places  !  ^"^l         "^".^^       T'i^/,^  Z 

of  responsibility  «>d  influence,    iri8M  he  was  hT  '  "^"'f' .  ^.^^  ^"".""^^''T^''  JlS 

the  apostolic  foundation  of  tiie  see;  Tniptiunas  um* 

been  despatched  from  Rome  to  be  tbe  AM 

Aries,  and  the  Christian  CUth  having  ben  tifael  A" 

tbat  original  source  throughout  GauL  SeeJarrii,''*^ 

of  Ck.  of  Frtmct,  i,  6  eq. ;  Riddle,  Ilia,  oftk  Afs* 

FatrolOBy,  a  term  which  properly  sppfa  f  fc 
doctrinal  and  ethical  systems  fonnd  in  tbt  vrittDp* 
the  Christian  Church  fiathen;  wfaOsAtfriiiKfKri"!, 
relates  to  their  tifb,  history,  and  literarr  ^hmm., 
The  two  words,  however,  an  generslly  owl 
changeably.  The  writings  of  the  ante-Kioea*  6*J 
are  remarkable  for  their  deference  to  the  tw^* 
the  Scriptures.  Their  doctrines  and  exboititiMM  ■< 
based  upon  the  New  Testament,  and  fortibd 
tlona  the  Gospels  and  Eidstles.  Thb  p««li«^ 
aids  one  in  determining  how  far  the  New  T»t»a«j 
was  regarded  as  of  divine  authority,  snd  vbd  >f 
proach  had  tiien  been  made  towards  the  ■'^'''f'^i 
tbe  canon.  The  ante-Nicene  fathers  agree  bWl 
testimony  to  the  reformation  wrought  by  Clriiliww 
in  private  morals  snd  in  public  manneia.  Tho  Aa 


ored  with  a  bishopric,  and  two  years  later  was  created 
a  cardinal.  Five  years  after  this  he  was  made  the  vicar- 
general  of  his  hniinesa  tbe  pope,  whom  he  nerved  most 
faithfully  hia  life  long.  Patrizi  had  been  instramental 
in  the  election  of  I^us  IX,  and  twcaroe  the  moot  devoted, 
laborious,  and  perhaps  important  official,  after  Antonelli, 
in  this  pontificate.  He  was,  however,  the  decided  foe  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  in  these  latter  years,  when  the  Jesuits 
rule  with  high  hand  at  Rome,  Patrizi  has  bad  but  Httie 
to  say  tbat  was  not  carefully  weighed,  lest  it  were  in- 
tendeii  in  injury  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  But  the  pope 
hiniB''lf  never  wavered  in  his  affection  for  PatrizL  Plus 
IX  knew  him  to  l>e  an  honeet  man  wlHiee  counsels  were 
«<Mth  heeding,  and  to  tbe  last  esteemed  his  Mend  the 
vicaivgeneroL  Patrisi  died  Dec  17, 1876.  Betides  the 
offices  above  referred  to,  he  was  bishop  of  Porto  and 
Rufinus,  prefect  of  tbe  Congregation  of  the  Episcopal 
Residence,  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Bites,  arch- 
priest  of  the  Maria  Majoria,  and,  besides,  dean  of  the 
Sacred  College.  His  last  years  were  embiuered  by 
the  presence  of  a  Methodist  church  just  across  the  way 
from  his  vicarial  palace.  A  few  days  before  bis  death 
a  mutual  friend  inibnned  the  pope  that  Pwim  avowed 
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tullian.  In  his  Apii 
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be  hirly  ucribed  to  their  religion,  and  nftn  with 
cidtatioii  to  their  domeetlc  parity,  their  ittt^rity  in 
iraaeas,  Uieir  aol-riety  and  order,  and  their  aboand- 
g  diarities,  as  fniiu  of  the  QoepeL  Nor  are  there 
anting  in  the  ante-Nicene  fdthora  traces  of  that 
tirit  of  philoeopby  and  of  eradkioo  which  in  their 
iGceesors  shaped  tlie  doctrinal  gerais  of  the  New  Tes- 
ment  into  <daborat«  syaUms  of  tlieology,  varying 
gcording  to  the  influence  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle 
gioti  the  thoogbt  of  the  age,  though  in  general  one 
ads  in  that  period  rather  the  elementary  and  practl- 
il  truths  Uiat  belong  to  an  age  of  missionary  seal. 
Dt  though  we  may  not  look  to  the  early  fatbem  for 
assic  elegance  of  style  or  the  perfection  of  rhetorical 
It,  OM  to  channed  with  tbfir  simple  fervor,  with 
teir  eanwstMW  of  pmpoM,  with  their  unfllncUng 
nrotioo  to  the  came  tiny  bid  eapooied ;  and  some> 
ilag  of  nnghiMss,  even  of  violeBcev  may  be  pardoned 
I  men  vho  lived  in  stonny  times,  and  spoke  and 
Tote  in  view  of  the  torture,  the  block,  the  arena. 
fe  owe  to  them  a  living  picture  of  Christianity  as  a 
wklng  power  In  human  tboo^t  snd  society  «fe  the 
egtnning  of  its  trinmphs.   See  Patusticb. 

PatTOU  (Lat.  patnuimi,  from  pattr,  "fStther") 
Biong  the  Bomana  originally  signified  a  dtlxen  who 
ad  dependents  that  under  the  name  of  c^Mn/a  were 
ttached  to  him.  Before  the  time  of  the  Laws  of  tlw 
'irelve  Tablea,  the  most  frequent  use  of  the  term  />a- 
ymat  was  in  opposition  to  lihei  Uu,  these  two  words 
eing  used  to  algniff  persons  who  stood  to  one  a'notber 
I  tbe  relation  A  maater  uid  nununitted  alave.  The 
toman  wns  not  denuded  of  all  right  in  Ms  dave  when 
«  freed  him :  a  tie  remidned  somewhat  like  that  of 
arent  and  chOd,  and  tbe  law  recognised  important 
bligations  on  tbe  part  of  the  Ubniut  towards  his  pa- 
ron,  the  neglect  of  which  involved  severe  punishment, 
n  some  cases  the  patron  could  daim  a  right  to  the 
thole  or  part  of  the  property  of  hto  ftnedmsB.  Tbe 
riginal  idea  of  a  pabion  apart  from  the  manumitter 
f  •laves  continued  to  exisL  A  Koman  citizen,  de- 
inns  of  a  protector,  might  attach  himself  to  a  pa- 
nm,  whose  client  he  thenceforward  became ;  and  dis- 
ingnished  Bomans  were  sometimes  patrons  of  depend- 
ot  states  or  dties,  particularly  where  they  had  been 
be  meaos  of  bringing  them  into  salijection.  Thus 
be  Harcelli  were  pntnms  of  tbe  Sfanllanf,  because 
)lBodins  UnroallnB  bad  eonqnend  Syraeote  and  Sic- 
ly.  The  patron  was  tbe  gnanllan  of  bb  client's  In- 
erest,  public  and  privnta;  aa  his  kgal  adviser,  he 
indicated  his  rights  before  tbe  courts  of  law.  The 
lient  was  bound,  on  varions  occasions,  to  assist  the 
»txtM  with  nMtney,  as  by  paying  the  costs  of  his  suits, 
mtrlbuting  to  tbe  marriage  portions  (rf  hto  daughters, 
iBd  defraytaiK  In  part  the  ezpensea  ineurred  in  the 
Uschaigeofpablieftinotions.  FUran  and  client  were 
Oder  an  obligation  never  to  accuse  one  another;  to 
iolata  thto  law  anwanted  to  the  crime  of  treason,  and 
ny  one  waa  at  liberty  to  slay  the  offender  with  im- 
'unity.  One  obvious  oikct  of  the  Institution  of  eli- 
■Ma  waa  the  introduction  of  an  element  of  union 
«tween  classes  of  citizens  who  were  otherwise  cod- 
ineally  Imnght  into  oppneltion  to  each  other.  As 
be  patnm  waa  In  tbe  baMt  of  appearing  In  support  at 
»«  clients  In  eoaria  of  Jostiee,  tbe  word  jMfrMwe  a»> 
piind,  in  course  of  time,  the  rigniflcation  of  ad\-ocate, 
"  legal  adviser  and  defender,  the  client  being  the 
»rty  defended ;  hence  the  modem  relation  between 
*">n>d  and  client. 

i'a&om,  in  time,  cane  to  bo  a  common  designation 
'•nty  protector  or  powarfbl  iffonutar  of  tbe  intensta 
ifsnnhar;  tbns  abo  the  aainla,  who  were  believed 

witch  over  partienlar  intaraata  of  persona,  placea, 
f^es,  etc.,  aoqolred  in  tbe  Middle  Ages  the  designa- 
Ira  of  patron  saints.  These  patron  saints  of  profes- 
trades,  oonditioiu,  and  callings  were  called.  In 
'^OKb  Itngnage,  D^flBMoret.  Several  sneh  are  olear- 
J  omaelad  by  a  aoit  of  pim  (as  St.  Clair,  of  Ump- 


llgbters ;  St.  Cloud,  of  the  naUmakers ;  and  St.  Blanc, 
or  Blancbard,  of  laundresses),  or  are  derived  from 
some  incident  in  their  life  (us  St.  Peter,  of  fisbmon- 
gera),  or  In  their  legendt(aa  si.  Dunstan,  of  troldsmiths ; 
St.  Sebastian,  of  archers;  St.  Blaise,  of  combmakers; 
St.  Lawrenoe,of  girdleta  and  cooks;  88.  Hubert  and 
Eustoce,  of  fanntsnan ;  St.  Ceeilla,  of  mnaiciins ;  St 
Catharine,  of  pfailoaophers).  Some  preside  over  dif- 
ferent  trades,  as  St.  Eloi,  patron  of  hangmen,  coach* 
men,  tinmen,  nail  and  shoeing  smiths,  and  metal- 
workers ;  St.  George,  of  soldiers,  clothiers,  and  horse- 
men ;  St.  Anne,  of  grooms,  toymen,  turners,  and  comb- 
makers  ;  St.  Michael,  of  fencing-masters  and  paotry* 
cooks;  St.  John  at  the  Latin  Gato,  of  printers,  attor< 
naya,  and  papermakars;  IV  Coronati,  of  masons  and 
builders ;  SS.  Coemaa  and  Damlan,  of  physidans  and 
Borgaous;  SS.  Crispin  and  Crispinlan,  of  cordwainers 
and  embniidererB ;  St.  Nicholas,  of  butchers,  scholars, 
seamen,  and  thieves;  St. Vincent,  of  vinedressers  and 
V  inegar-makers. 

We  append  a  list  of  patron  saints,  as  given  by  Wal- 
cott  (Saa  ed  A  rchaoi.  s.  v.) ; 

Artlllerr,  find  eiii;iiieere  sud  mechauica,  and  ourrled 

women,  8t.  Barbara. 
Bakers,  8S.WIII>ed  and  nonorlns. 
Bad  ket  makers,  St.  Authour. 
Bllud  men,  St.  Ttaomas  k  Becket. 
Bookbinders,  tbe  Asceitelon. 
Booksellers,  St.  John  tbe  BvangeUst. 
Boys,  St.  Oregorj. 

Brewer?,  SS.  HoDorins  and  Clement, 
Brokers,  St.  Maurice. 

Bnlldeni,  88.  Curouatl,  Sererua,  Severianns,  CarpopbonMi 

and  Vicii>Hu». 

Biilchere,  Sa  AntbnnT  tbe  Abbot  nnd  Fraucia. 
'  Carpenters,  8 S.  Jopepb  and  Andrew. 
I  Caners,  8L  Caibiirine. 

Chandlers,  tbe  PnrlAcatlon  (Caudlemas). 
'  Cbarcoal-cnlter*,  St.  Aiitbonf. 

Clitldren,  the  Ho\j  luiiocenis,  8L  Velfritai. 

Cbiuamen,  St.  AKthim*  of  Padaa. 

Ciimmnn  women,  SS.  Bride  nnd  Aba. 

Canfectiniiert,  tbe  Purffluitton. 

Ciiopere,  SS.  Mary  Mngdalen  nnd  Hilary. 

Captlrea,  88.  Leonard  and  Barbara. 

Ciirrteni,  8S.  Simon  and  Jnde. 

DIvtues,  Si.  Thomas  AqidDas. 

DrBper^  SS.  Blnlee  and  Leodegar. 

Dmukiirdt>,  88.  HarUu  and  Urban. 

Pnleoners,  8u  Tibba. 

Ferrjmen,  St.  Christopher. 

Poolo,  St.  MalhorlD. 

Fuilerp,  8L  Sevems. 

tiardeners.  SS.  Urban  of  Langrea  nnd  FlaCMi 

Oirlf.  SL  Catharine. 

Glazier*,  Si.  James  of  Germany. 

Oranarers  aud  millers,  St.  Antbotlj'. 

Onicere,  tbe  Purification,  St.  Antnony. 

HalrdresMra,  St.  Loals. 

Hatierf,  sa  James  and  WHliam. 

Hnrredealerv,  8l.  Louis. 

Hotel-keeper^  SLTbeudotus. 

Jockeye,  St.  Eiiloge. 

Laborers,  SS.  Waistan  and  Isidore. 

Lawyers,  St.  Ives. 

Locksmith*,  SL  Peter-te-Llens. 

Lovers,  SL  Valenilne. 

Miwter-sboeniakers,  St.  Hartln, 

Maimakers,  ibe  Nativity. 

Mercers,  SL  Florin n. 

Millero,  88.  Martin  and  Arnold. 

Mowers  and  reapers,  St.  Walatan. 

Nnrses,  SL  Agatoa. 

Paintere,  SS.Ltike  and  Lnsarns, 

pHTlors,  8t.  Rocbe. 

Peaaants,  St.  Lncla. 

Physicians,  St  Pautaleon. 

PtlfCrims,  St.  Julian. 

PlnmakenuSL  Sebastian. 

Plasterers,  |V  Comnatl. 

Plomttamen,  8L  Urban. 

Poller?,  St.  Gore. 

Saddlers,  St.  Oualftrd. 

Senmen  and  flabenneo,  88.  Nldlolas,I>tsma^  Christopher, 

and  Elmo. 

Shepherds,  6S.  Neomaye,  Drngo,  and  Wendoiin, 
Spinners,  St.  Cntharloe. 
Spnrriers,  8L  Giles. 

Students  and  scholars,  88.  Jerome,  Lawrence,  Mnthnrin, 
Mary  Magdalene,  Catharine,  Gregory  the  Great,  Urenla. 
Tntlors,  SS.  John  Baitttst,  Gi>odninn,  and  Aoue.  i 
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TbwIoftlMn,  8&  AngwdM  wd  ThomM  AqnloM. 

TblevM,  Sl  Wsmw. 

Tnvetlcrs,  8t.  JalUn. 

VlTffliit,  8t.Wlui(Veil. 

Waaherwomen,  H(L  Htmna  asd  Lidolse. 

WMvere,  8L  Stephen. 

WoolooiabecB,  88.  BIoIm  voA  Xary  Xigdalenfl. 

The  aafait  ta  whaM  nune  a  ehnreh  !•  Ibandsd  !■  oon- 
sid«r«d  to  patroQ  saint.  Bat  Uw  dedication,  of  a  ohimh 
often  comnamBimtea  tlM  patron  of  the  ataple  tiade  of 

the  vicinitj. 

fatroiu  in  ZMmmm,  «U.  : 

8L  AgaUu  previded  over  fire  tuA  vallflTS;  St.  Barbara, 

nverbtlU;  St.FlnriAn.overflro;  St.  Auue,  over  rfcbes: 
St.  Oaytb,  0¥er  hnaae-fceyB:  SL  SjlTwter,  over  woods; 
Sl  Vincent  aod  St.  Anne,  over  Inst  goods;  St.  Urban, 
over  vineyards;  Sl  Antbony,  ov«r  pifCj  BL  Oall,  St. 
Leodegar,  or  St.  Ferriolt,  over  geeite;  St.  Leonard,  over 
ducks:  SL Oeriniin, over  hen-rooats;  Sl Gertrade, over 
titgn;  St.  Huldelh,  over  mice;  8l  Biibflft,over  oom; 
St.  Hiwniu,  over  locniu ;  Sl  Felacto^  orer  osaa ;  EL 
Weudollne,  over  vbeep. 

Sr.  Bnrbnra  took  care  that  none  died  without  the  vlatlcnm. 

8l  JndocoB  preaerved  fhim  mtldew;  8t  Mngnna,  from 
KmsahopMrs :  Sl  Hark,  from  andden  death. 

St.  Leonara  broke  prieoi)  chnln^. 

St.  Otillii  watrhetlnver  tbe  head;  Sl  BlHlM.nver  the  neck ; 
8L  Eni8mii»,  the  cheat;  SL  CxthaHne,  the  tonfrne;  8L 
Lnwrence,  tbe  back :  St.  Bnrgburt,  tbe  lower  memberB. 

St.  Romain  drove  away  spkll*. 

8l  Roche  cored  pestilence ;  8L  Apollonla.  toothache ;  Sl 
Otilli),  bleared  eyea;  SLBnimpfos.dropay;  SL  Cbiacre, 
eaiemda;  SL  Wolfganf;,  Ihe  gitnt;  SL  Valenilne,  the 
riilllng  Blckne«<s :  Sl  Braemna,  ibe  oollc:  Sl  Blatee,  'he 
qninsy;  SL  John,  abOTii ;  Sl  Pemel,  tbe  agoe:  St. 
'vitll^  madneaa;  Sl  LawrefMe,  rbaumatUm;  BS.WUg- 
ford  and  Uncnmber,  bad  hasbnnda. 

St-Soaanoa  helped  in  inniDcy;  StFlDrlaD.ln  Are. 

Patrons  nfOoutOriM,  Citite,  and  Ibima; 

Astoria,  SL  Ephrem. 
Aaetria,  SS.  Colman  and  Leopold. 
BaviirlB,  Sa  Geonte,  Mary,  and  Wolfeang. 
Bohemia,  S3.  Norhert,  Wenceslnne,  JT.hn  Neponoc,  Adal- 
bert, Coemas,  Dnmian,  Cyril,  and  HetbodiilS. 
Brabaut,  8S.  Peter,  Philip,  and  Audrew. 
Brandenbnre,  St.  JohD  BaptlsL 
Bmnawick,  §L  Andrew. 
Burgundy,  SS.  Andrew  and  Hary. 
Deuinark,  SS.  ADMhartns  and  Cannta. 
England,  SS.  George  and  Hary. 
Flander^  8t.  Peter. 
Prance,  88.  Mary,  Michael,  and  Dents. 
Germany,  S&  Hutln,  Bontfiwe,  and  Qeoqte, 
Hanover,  St.  Mary. 
Hullnnd,  SL  Mary. 
Holslein,  SL  Andrew, 
Hnnfi;ary,  SS.  Mary  and  Lonis. 
IrelHnd,  Si.  Patrick. 
Italy,  SL  Anthony. 

Leun,  SS.  Isidore,  PelnsinB,  Bamiro,  and  Clande. 

Luxembarg,  SS.  Peter,l>htfln,  and  Andrew. 

Meckleiibnrg,  SL  John  the  BvangelM. 

Naples,  SL  Jannariua. 

Navarre,  SS.  Fermin  and  XavtA*. 

Norway,  SS.  Anscharlna  and  OlatUL 

Oldenburg,  SL  Mary. 

Parma,  SS.  Blinrv,  John  Baptist,  Tbonas,  nod  TItalla. 

Poland,  8S.  SMiilalnns  and  Hederiga. 

Pomeranla,  SS.  Mary  and  Otho. 

Portugal,      Sebastian,  James,  and  George. 

Prnssia,  88.  Mary,  Adalnert,  and  Andrew. 

Rnaxia,  SS.  Nicholas,  Andrew,  Wladtmir,  and  Hary. 

Sardinia,  SL  Mary. 

Savoy,  Sl  Hanrice. 

Scotland,  St.  Andrew, 

Sicily,  SS.  Mary,  VltoSiRomlle.  and  George. 

Spain,  SS.  James  tbe  Great,  Michael,  Thomas  k  Becket, 

and  Edward. 
Snabio,  Sl  George. 

Sweden,  SS.  Bridget,  Erie,  Anscharins,  and  John. 
Switzerland,  SS.  fiartlo,  Oall,  and  Mary. 
Venice,  S&  Maik,  JosUna,  and  llieodore. 
Wales,  St  David. 

Many  dttet  and  towns  bear  the  name  of  thdr  patron 
a^nt,  to  whom  the  principal  chnrch  is  dedicated,  as 
St.  Reroo,  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Halo,  St.  Omer,  St.  Quen- 
tin,  St.  Die,  Peterborough,  Bory  SL  Edmnnd's,  St. 
David's,  St.  Asaph,  St.  Alban'^  Boston  (St.  Botolph's 
townX  Kircudbright  (St.  Cnthbert's  Church),  Halmes- 
bory  (Haidnlph's  town),  St.  Neot's,  St.  Ive's,  St.  Bu- 
lean's,  St.  Oennan'a,  St.  Haiycburch,  St.  Andrew's. 
Others  have  apecial  satots :  St.  Fredeswide,  of  Ox- 
ford; St  Sabald,  of  Mnremberg;  St.  Oiks,  of  Edin* 


btt^;  sa  PMar  and  IW,  of  Boon;  StMuLrf 
Venice ;  St.  Stephen,  of  Vintra ;  St.  Gearrifcvt,  4 
Paris;  SL  Janturios,  of  NatOea;  StlMkMni' 
Aberdeen;  St.  Godttle,  of  Broseris;  St.  Hatettl 
Antwerp;  SL  George,  of  0«ioa;  SL Cnala. «( &- 
logne;  St.  BaTon,  of  Ghant;  Sc  ABbnaa,<f  Maa;: 
St.  Viaoent,  of  Liaboo ;  8L  Booitea,  af  MMb;  k 
DoiBatian,of  Bri;  8l  Boinnotd,orHod^alc 

The  term  patron  has  also  been  BpplindtsthMvtii 
endowed  <x  sapported  cfaordioa  uid  caawita 
Patbohaob,  Eoci,K8tAancAi_    (J.  H.  W.) 

PatronasB.EocutnA8ncALvbatmfiirtteti|li 
of  preaantingaatporaontoayaLaiil  wilwiiirtiiito- 
efice.  Sea  PATBOH.  In  the  early  pvisd  afChntsai 
itj's  successes  the  oouatries  where  the  newreti^H 
been  adopted  were  pnroeiled  oat  into  lar]^di«iicba 
dioceses,  under  the  anperintendence  of  a  biibo^vki 
usually  resided  in  the  nei^bortmod  of  one  ef  tht  n 
UgiouB  houses.  Within  such  district  tbe  biihiip  k 
tbe  nomination  of  tbe  priests,  wbo  sapplied  rdi^ 
instmction  to  the  people.  1%e  priests  wars  pni  d 
of  tbe  epiaoopal  traanty,  and  tfavalkd  ^sia  it  A 
exercise  of  thdr  duties,  having  Hidr  raridMm  *tt 
the  Msbop,  and  ffnnninK  that  ejAeopi  A  rw  vUd  oa 
stiCated  tbe  ootkm  of  cathedral  etmcbes  sad  wmi 
teries  in  their  simpleet  form.  OccaaionaUy  ■  tisbi 
endowed  a  church  in  hia  diocese,  mnd  attarhwl  ■  p>at 
permanently  to  it ;  and  in  Oanl,  in  the  (th  Motirv.  \ 
Usltop  who  fbnnded  a  ehweh  in  a  nalgbboriacdnei 
was  aAowad  to  appoint  an  Incnnbent  of  Ui  An 
As  Chrlstiani^  became  more  univflrsal,  tad  tb 
latim  Increased,  the  means  of  worship  sappliid  i^Ai 
bishoprics,  the  monasteriea,  and  occaskmal  cfw^slli 
endowed  churches,  became  iaadeqnate  ferthedeatfsi 
of  tbe  people,  and  tbe  proprietors  of  lands  begu  ( 
bnitd  and  endow  churches  in  tbeirown  posse siimi.  b 
such  cases  tlie  diaplain  w  priest  was  net  paid  ih 
Msbqx,  hot  was  allowed  to  reedw  for  bis  mihiwinwi 
and  for  the  nae  of  bis  dinrch,  the  whole  or  a  |aftil 
tbe  pcoflts  of  the  lands  with  which  the  fbasder  U 
endowed  it,  and  the  offerings  of  thoM  who  frn|B(aii^ 
tbe  church  for  worriiip.  A  district  was  defined  bvAi 
founder,  within  wbkb  the  functions  of  the  tdMnni 
priest  were  to  be  ezocised;  and  both  dMbardaiM 
the  adTantagea  of  his  rainistiy  vera  limited  to  tte  la 
batntantSfrfOiat  district  Aa  tfieoe  {sosa  fimditM 
tended  both  to  the  advancement  (rfrdigin  sndtsth 
relief  of  the  episcopsl  beasurr,  they  were  encoonH 
by  the  bishops,  who  readily  consecrated  the  cksn^ 
thus  established,  and  consented  tliat  the  iDnaM 
should  be  resident  at  tbe  chnrch,  and  recwretiwti^ 
and  ofliiringa  4tf  the  Inbabilanta  and  what  eadw""* 
the  fonndar  bad  annexed  to  tbe  ehnrdi.  EvoitvBT 
it  came  also  to  be  atipolated  with  the  biibap  ^  ^ 
founder  and  Ua  heirs  dionld  faaTO  a  shsie  is  tfea'' 
ministration  of  tbe  property,  and  have  the  rigb  u 
nmninate  a  person  in  holy  orders  to  be  ^  ofiditi>>f 
minister  whenever  a  vacancy  occnned.  It  liw 
oame  a  not  unnsasi  arnuiKement  that  when  owntna! 
estates  rehoilt  such  churches  as  waredepcodMitcalki 
oatbadcal,  or  undertook  to  pav  tlM  tncnmbeot,  to 
relief  of  tbs  cathedral,  the  right  <tf  presentttioii  «i 
transferred  from  the  bisbop  to  tbns  penom,  «v 
tbeneelbrward  stood  in  the  same  relatim  to 
chnrches  as  if  they  had  been  the  original  ftaadn- 
Out  of  these  t»ivate  endowmrats  ai«ee  tba  ptfoi^ 
divisions  of  «  ktat  time,  wfaleh  thna  owe  th«ir  onp* 
rather  to  acddental  and  piinte  dotation  t***^*^ 
legislatin  sdieme  for  tba  eoeleaiastical  sabfflri"'"" 
tbe  country.  The  bonnda  of  a  parish  (q.  r.)  ■**  " 
first  Kenerally  otmrnansiawta  with  tiioss  of  a  V- 
and  the  lord  of  the  manor  waa  ^a  herediwr  F**"*" 
Tbe  person  eqjoying  tbe  privilsfces  of  a  ^'''"^^ 
called  patroMii  and  aikocaba.  He  had  s  P**^^^ 
seat  and  a  burial-plaoe  in  the  church ;  he  enjnt"  ■ 
precedence  among  the  ,clim  fa  ooeaasiau :  0^ 
and  anna  ^^m^Mi^l&tW 
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kndi  balla,  and  h«  wu  speetaDy  Duned  in  tbe  public 
mjen.  He  hid  the  right  to  a  certain  portion  of  tbe 
jkmk  fhnds,'  called  patrvtu^im,  and  enjoyed  the 
Hiita  of  tbe  benefice  during  a  vacancy.  In  the  cotine 
f  time  it  sometimoa  lu4>peDed  that,  with  the  concnr- 
ence  of  all  parties  internted,  the  patronage,  and  the 
faureh  with  its  revenaea  and  appnrtenances,  were 
Bade  OTM  to  a  celigioaa  houBe,  which  tbns  became 
etfa  patron  and  perpetual  incanbent  of  the  pariah, 
rWfe  tbe  jmnedlate  dntiea  of  tbe  core  were  devolved 
n  a  vkar  or  etipesdiaiy  curate.  In  France  the  right 
f  patTMiage  was  often  extended  to  eborcbes  not  orig- 
i^Jy  private  ronndations  by  the  oeceaaitieB  of  the 
>vemgni,  which  lad  tbem  to  take  posseaaion  of  Chorob 
roperiy,  and  bestow  it  in  fae  on  laymen,  who  appr<^ 
oated  tlie  greater  part  of  the  rmanei,  and  took  the 
ppointaMnt  of  tbe  clergy  into  ibekr  own  handa.  For 

tength  of  time  not  merely  the  nomination  bnt  the 
iTCBdtara  of  tbe  clergy  came  to  l>e  exercised  by  lay 
itiona,  a  state  of  things  which  ronsed  the  indign^ 
m  of  anceeasive  popea  and  oooncib;  nntil  it  was  at 
at  ruled  by  tbe  third  and  foorth  Lateran  coandla 
LD.  U79  and  1216)  that  the  presentation  of  the  pa- 
os  sttoaid  not  of  itself  co/Bce  to  confer  any  ecclesias- 
eal  boMdce,  even  when  qaalified  bj  the  discretionary 
mer  ot  refection  given  to  the  btsbcp,  when  tbe  pree- 
itee  was  a  Uqrman.  It  was  declared  necessary  tfaat 
le  fffeaontee  ^onld  not  merely  have  the  temporalities 

the  benefice  conferred  on  blm  by  indnction,  but  also 
!  invested  with  the  spiritoalities  by  institution.  When 
n  bishop  was  patrmi  of  the  benefice,  tbe  ceremonies 
'  faidaction  and  instttittioii  were  onited  in  that  of  col- 
tiott. 

With  the  growth  of  the  papal  power,  however,  a 
ictice  arose  1^  which  the  right  of  preeentation  or 
dnction,  which  had  nominally  been  left  to  the  p». 
QBB,  became  in  s«Hne  degree  nugatory.  Towards  tbe 
see  of  the  12th  century,  letters  of  request,  called 
■ndates  or  expectatives,  began  to  be  issued  by  the 
Ipsa  to  patrons,  praying  that  benefices  should  bs  bo- 
ned on  paitkalar  persons.  What  bad  at  flist  been 
foeetad  aa  a  fitvor  was  soon  demanded  as  a  right, 
id  a  code  of  rales  was  bid  down  with  regard  to  grants 
id  levoeations  of  expectativea.  In  the  13th  century 
e  patronage  of  all  livings  whose  incumbents  bad 
ad  St  tbe  court  of  Rome  (pacaniia  tn  ctiriS)  was 
BBied  by  tbe  pope ;  and  as  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks 
m  mxy  part  of  Earopa  ftaqnently  visited  Bome, 
e  iinmb«r  of  benefices  ooeoNffa  emid  was  always 
9T  great.  Clement  Y  went  so  (hr  as  broadly  to  de- 
ne that  the  pope  possessed  the  full  and  free  disposal 
all  ecdeeia^cal  benefices.  The  practice  next  arose 
the  pope  making  revenionaiy  grants,  called  provi- 
ns  of  benefices,  during  tbe  lifetime  of  the  incumbent, 
d  reserrlog  what  benefices  be  thought  fit  for  bis 
Wate  paAroniga.  By  means  of  permlsrions  to  bold 
■efieaa  m*  eommiwdam,  and  dispsnaations  tot  non- 
Menee  and  boMiog  tit  plnralitiea,  upwards  of  fifty 
wfleea  were  often  bold  by  one  person ;  and  through- 
t  tO  Europe  tbe  principal  benefices  were  filled  by 
dian  priests,  nominees  of  the  popes,  who  were  often 
nrant  even  of  the  language  of  tbe  people  among 
mn  tbey  niniatered.  In  the  14th  century  these 
fas  aacoaatered  much  of^osilion.  England  took 
t  lead  in  an  ocganlced  redstanoe,  which  was  io  the 
i  snceeMfU.  A  series  of  English  statutes  was 
Ned,  b^inning  with  tbe  Statute  of  Provisws,  26 
w.  tIT,  c.  6,  solemnly  vindicating  the  rights  of  ec- 
rimtir^l  patronage,  and  subjecting  to  severe  penal- 
I  [see  pRJUCnsiBB]  all  persons  who  should  attempt 
enfbree  the  authority  of  papal  pnrvirions  in  Eng- 
d.  The  princi[des  adopted  by  tim  third  and  fburtii 
teran  ooondla  Imt*  rinee  been  substanUally  the  law 
patronage  in  Bomaa  Catiiollc  oonntries.  A  lay  pa- 
n  ia,  by  the  canon  law,  bound  to  exercise  his  right 
presentation  within  fbiir,  and  an  ecclesiastical  pa- 
i  vllUii  aix  maatbay  fliIUng  wUch  tbe  right  to  pre- 


sent aeernee  jun  A  vobOo  to  tbe  bbhop  of  tbe  diocese. 
Patronage  has  always  been  more  or  less  snbjeot  to  al- 
ienation, transmission,  and  tbe  obangas  Indent  to 
other  khids  of  property.  The  modnn  practice  of  pat- 
ronage in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  detailed  tra- 
der ^e  head  Pbovisiom. 

In  England,  where  tiie  modified  canon  law,  which 
was  in  use  before  tbe  inform  ad  on,  is  still  in  force,  the 
rights  of  patrtms  do  not  tnaterially  differ  ftom  those 
wUch  tbey  possess  In  Roman  Catholle  oountrtes. 
When,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Till,  the  monasteries 
were  abolished  and  their  Church  property  confiscated, 
it  passed  Into  the  hands  of  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  king,  and  so  has  descended  to  laymen  to  the 
present  time.  Thus  In  England  tbe  lay  patrons  were 
greatly  Incxaaaed  in  immbar,  and  in  many  eases  the 
tithes  and  otiier  income  wbkb  beAve  belonged  to  the 
Church,  and  went  to  the  support  of  Its  inoumbent, 
passed  direotiy  into  tiie  hands  of  laymen.  At  tbe  pres- 
ent time  there  ia  no  common  law  governing  the  vari- 
ous parishes,  but  the  flnandsl  government  ^  each  one 
depends  laigely  upon  its  historical  foundation.  In 
some  cases  &e  patron  has  Bim{dy  tbe  riglit  to  present 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  parson,  who,  when  appoint> 
ed,  reeeivea  aU  tbe  income  of  the  parish,  and  who  in 
sach  case  Is  called  rector  (q.  v.).  In  some  oases  a 
portion  of  income  belongs  to  the  patron,  while  a 
portion  is  set  apart  to  tbe  Incumbent,  who  in  that  case 
is  called  a  vicar  (q,  v.).  In  some  eases  the  incumbent 
is  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  patron  for  his  salary,  in 
which  case  he  is  called  curate  (q.  v.).  Tbe  ecclerias- 
tkal  living  or  preferment  is  called  a  benefice  (q.  v.)^ 
and  the  patron'a  right  of  presentation  an  advowson 
(q.  v.).  There  baa  been  of  late  years  some  earnest 
agitation  in  tbe  Church  of  England  to  get  rid  of  pat- 
ronage altogether;  and  the  evila  of  a  system  which 
places  the  ^pointment  of  tlie  clergy  in  the  handa  of 
laymen,  who  are  often  indiflbrent  to  tbe  spiritual  in- 
tereata  ofthe  Church,  are  conceded  by  all  parties.  But 
the  vested  rights  are  so  immense,  and  the  system  is  so 
ineorporated  into  tbe  whole  organiaattoi  ttf  tbe  Estab- 
lisbed  Cbareb,  that  fbr  tbe  attwaa  of  patronage  no  ad- 
equate remedy  has  yet  been  discovered ;  and  it  la 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  radical  remedy 
except  In  the  abolition  of  the  Church  Establishment,  ^ 
and  the  substitution  of  tbe  voluntary  system  of  Church 
support  as  nu^tainad  in  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  transfer  of  patronage  from  tbe  laity  to 
the  episcopal  dignitaries  of  tbe  Cbnrcb  of  England, 
some  at  its  ItAty  formed  themselves  in  1875  into  an  as- 
sociation called  "  The  Church  Private  Patronage  As- 
sociation," the  object  of  which  is  to  counteract  by  ev- 
ery  avidlable  means  the  invasion  of  tbe  immemorial 
rights  of  private  patrons,  and  the  consequent  monop- 
oly, in  case  of  its  success,  tending  to  deter  Independent 
clergymen  from  entering  the  service  of  tbe  Established 
C^iRcb.  It  is  a  ^wdal  object  of  the  aasociatiOB  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind  of  many  errors  on  tbe  sub- 
ject, fostered  by  much  Ignorance  and  prejudice,  to  cor- 
rect prevailing  fallacies  as  to  the  nature  of  simony,  to 
show  the  obvious  distinction  between  a  spiritual  office 
and  a  temporal  qualification  required  for  its  exerdae, 
and  to  make  tt  clear  tliat  the  unfettered  transfer  of 
heneikes,  under  cotain  approved  regulations,  U  the 
most  like^  means  to  improve  tbe  qtulity  of  the  cleri- 
ical  profession,  and  to  add  increased  staUli^  to  the 
Established  Church  of  England. 

In  Scotland,  at  the  Reformation,  the  righta  of  pa- 
trons were  reserved,  and  presbjrteries  were  bound  by 
several  statutes  to  admit  any  qualified  person  presented 
ti^tbe  patron.  The  principle  of  these  stotntes  was  re> 
tained  in  the  enaebnento  introdndng  Eidsoopacy.  On 
the  establisbmMiit  of  nesbytorianlsm  under  fiivor  of 
tbe  dvU  war,  patron^  was  abcdisbed  by  act  1649,  c. 
23,  and  the  election  of  the  clergy  was  committed  to  the 
kirk'^essioo.  At  the  Restcration  this  statute  fdl  under 
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fonner  Ibotlng.  OntheralntrodactlonofPrMbjtcriMi- 
ism  at  the  Ravolutlon,  patronagfl  ww  again  cancelled, 
and  the  right  to  present  oonfeired  on  the  Proteatant 
heritors  uid  the  elders  of  the  parish,  sulject  to  the  ap- 
proval or  r^fectiun  of  the  whole  coii|[regation.  In 
eonddention  vi  bdng  deprived  of  Um  riifht  of  pnM»- 
tation,  patrom  wen  to  receive  fhMn  the  pariah  a  com- 
pensation of  GOO  merks  (£88  6i.  steriing),  on  payment 
of  which  they  were  to  execute  a  forma)  renunciation 
of  their  rit(hts.  Only  three  parishes  effected  this  ar- 
rangement with  the  patron,  and  patronage  was  perma- 
nently restored  In  all  the  parishes  where  no  renuncia- 
tion had  been  gnnted,  by  10  Anoe,  &  12.  This  act, 
with  modlficatioiu  introdaced  by  9  ud  7  Vict  c  91, 
la  Doir  lav.  Should  s  patron  &il  to  present  Ibr  aix 
moDtbs  after  the  occturence  of  a  vacancy,  the  right  to 
present  fitlls  to  the  presbytery  jure  de  voluto.  The 
presentee,  before  be  acquires  a  right  to  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  benefice,  must  be  admitted  to  It  by  the 
presbytery  of  the  bounds.  He  is  first  appointed  to 
preach  certain  trial  sermons,  after  which  a  day  is  fixed 
within  six  weeks  for  moderating  in  his  call.  On  that 
day  the  pe(^e  are  iBvltad  to  sign  a  written  call  to  the 
{Hvsentee  to  be  their  minlstor,  and  however  few  the  sig- 
natures to  the  call  may  be,  the  presbytery  are  accus- 
tomed to  pronounce  a  formal  Judgment  sustaining  it 
They  then  proceed  to  examine  into  the  qualifications 
of  the  presentee,  and,  provided  the  result  be  satisfao- 
toiy,  the  ordlnatkm  foUows  Qt  ha  have  not  beoi  pc»- 
vkHiflly  ordained),  and  be  Is  fwinally  admitted  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  by  the  presiding  minister.  Soon  after 
the  above-mentioned  act  of  queen  Anne,  a  feeling 
which  had  sprang  up  in  favor  of  popuhir  election.  In 
oppodtion  to  patronage,  led  to  various  acts  of  resist- 
ance to  the  settlement  of  presentees,  and  brought 
about  two  considerable  secessions  from  the  Chnrch  of 
Scotland.  It  oontintted  for  a  length  of  tine  to  be  a 
sabjeet  of  dlspota  bow  far  the  right  of  the  Chnrch  to 
judge  of  tlia  lltnen  of  presentaea  ooaU  entitle  her  to 
make  rules  teodlDg  to  disqualify  them,  and  in  particu- 
lar whether  she  could  legally  make  the  dissatisfitcti<m 
of  the  congregation  a  disqualification.  For  a  long 
time  prior  to  1884  there  bad  been  no  attempt  to  give 
efibct  to  any  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  congregaUon. 
In  that  year  the  law  vt  patronage  again  boMme  a 
'groaod  c^contantion,  when  a  majority  of  the  Gooeral 
Assembly  embodied  their  views  on  the  subject  in  the 
so-called  Veto  Act,  which  declared  that  no  minister 
was  to  be  Imposed  on  a  congregation  when  a  majority 
of  heads  of  families  and  communicants  should  dissent 
tiom  his  admission.  The  decisinn  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, confirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  making  this  act 
to  be  ultra  etres  of  the  General  Assembly,  provoked  the 
saoeasion  of  1848  and  the  formation  of  the  Fne  Ckmrck 
(q.  T.).  After  that  erent  an  act,  6  atkl  7  Vict  e.  71, 
commonly  called  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act,  was  passed  to 
fix  by  a  legislative  provision  the  effect  which  the 
Church  courts  were  in  future  to  be  entitled  to  give  to 
the  dissent  of  the  congregation  in  the  collation  of  min- 
isters.  It  is  there  enscted  thst  after  the  trial  oermons 
the  presbytery  eball  give  to  the  parishioners,  being 
memben  of  the  congregation,  an  opportunity  to  state 
ol>jections  which  do  not  infer  matter  of  charge  to  be 
proceeded  against  according  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  The  presbytery  are  either  to  dispose  of  the 
objections,  or  to  refer  them  to  tlw  superitv  Church  Ju- 
dicstray;  and  if  the  objections  be  considered  well 
founded,  the  presbytery  may  reject  the  presentee.  No 
power  is,  however,  given  to  reject  him  on  the  ground 
of  mere  dislike  as  such  on  the  part  of  uiy  portion  of 
the  congregation.  In  Scotland,  patronage  is  In  all 
cases  a  heritable  right;  it  is  ttansfbrable  by  dispod- 
tion  without  enf^ndation,  but  is  capable  of  being  feu- 
dalized, after  which  it  can  be  completely  conveyed 
only  t»y  infendstlon. 

In  the  Protestant  churches  ttf  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  patronage  exlsta  to  Kuna  axtoit,  sub- 


ject to  restrictions,  whldi  differ  moch  fai  difmt 
calities.  The  riglit  to  present  is  MmetiiMs  dtnU 
between  tlw  patron  and  the  condston-.  The  puiA- 
loners  have  in  many  instances  a  voicv:  the  ippiBW 
ment  may  be  entirely  in  their  hands,  or  tb^  nsy  ksn 
merely  a  right  to  r^Jaet  the  pcasei^  afhr  hi  hai  l«t 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  aMal  sefmon;  sndlndAB 
case  this  right  may  be  exercised,  acctriiig  to  lecd 
usage,  either  by  the  parishioners  at  large,  \tr  s  oe- 
roittee  of  their  number,  or  by  the  Bttii^iiiiaiifcf. 
When  there  Is  no  patron,  the  cboice  genmllr  rub 
with  the  consiatoTy  in  East,  and  with  the  psriAiaaen 
in  West  Gwmany.  Indoetkm  by  the 
cmnpletes  the  ri^t  of  the  preaentoe. 

In  the  Greek  Chnrch  the  right  topwotii 
ally  In  the  hands  of  the  Msbopa,  exoqtfaig  ia 
where  lay  patronage  exists  to  a  limiud  exInL- 
Chambets,  Cjfchp.  s.  v.  See  Uppert  Vtrmtk  ma  ^ 
toritAdogmaHtckmEntwiekeiv^darLtlirtmmPiMrmtl 
(Qiessen,  1819);  Hin8eh]n^  Dot  KirdtatrtA  dir  Kt- 
thoiikeit  u,  Pntatanlm  (Bert.  1870);  BriL  ^  &i 
Oct  1874,  art.  vi  (on  En^nd);  Eoae,  Kah.  DIA 
s.  V.  (on  Scotland);  Gardner,  FoAt  of  Ik  WM.i. 
688  sq. ;  Alzog,  Kirekaigeaek.  i,  SS5.  6US  («  Rmm 
Cstb.Cb.);  Riddle,  CftrMtwKjIalijaMu, and BiBfrkm. 
(}n;^Miu£^cfatiai«Mn' (Patristic period).  (J.H.W) 

Patropbnna  or  Scythopous,  ooe  of  ibc 
of  the  Eusebiau  or  semi-Arian  party  in  tlie  4tb  crsnn. 
flourished  as  bishop  of  Scythopolis  until  A.D.W.vtei 
he  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Seieucis  for  odumb- 
cy,  baring  refused  to  appear  before  tliat  bcdy  to  ■am 
the  charges  of  the  presbyter  Dorotheas  (SooatH,  Hit. 
Eccla.  ii,  40;  Sozomen,'iv,  22).  He  muM  hsre  Ari 
soon  afto*,  for  his  remains  were  disinterred  sad  ins^ 
ingly  treated  (Theophanes,  Ckronograplna)  dnriif  itv 
reaction  which  followed  the  temporary  trinuipb  oTps- 
ganism  (A.D.  361-868)  under  Julian  the  Apostsu.  W 
JiTLiAN.  Patropbilus  appeaia  to  hare  iiecs  ms»t 
for  scriptural  knowledge.  Eosebiuaof  Emeaisinl  i') 
have  derived  his  exposittmu  of  Scriptme  fam  At  i*- 
BtruetiiHis  of  Pairophilus  and  Ensrtiius  of  Omm  iSv' 
rates,  U,  9) ;  but  Sixtus  Senensis  is  mistsken  hi  writn^ 
to  Patty^bilus  a  tranalation  of  the  Old  TntafoHit  km 
Hebrew  into  Greek  (Sixtus  Senens.  BWotk.  Saen.v- 
cenuta  sb  A,  G.  Masch.  pr.  ii.  voL  ii,  dir.  I,  j  2S:  ("■'»>■ 
cius,  ^WA.  Cnre.  iii,  716).  The  scanty  nati»rf* 
life  of  Patruphilns  have  been  collected  1^""^! 
Mimoiret,  vol.  vi  and  viL— Smitli,  Diet.  »/  m. 
Rom,  Biog.  and  MiftkoL  ■.  v. 

PattaloiynohltM.   Sea  PiasALOBncanB. 

Fattfo,  Caoaa,  in  berddry  (Lat  jwArbt.  ipt^ 
ing),  also  called  Croat  Formie,  a  cnsa 
with  Ua  arms  expanding  towards  the 
ends,  and  flat  at  their  outer  edgesu 

Patten,  Robert,  an  English  divine^ 
flourished  under  the  reign  of  queen  Anns. 
He  was  minister  at  Allendale,  North-  n—^!^fiatk 
umberland,  and  private  cha|dain  to  Hr. 
Porster.    He  was  the  author  of  a  fuisr;  «f  dt  M 
liom  0/ 1718  (Lond.  1748),  which  is  lerined  ■  * 
London  lietriMpectivt  Jieviao,  xi  (1828), 

Patten,  nunnaa,  D.P.,  an  En^U  diriB^^ 
bom  about  tiieflnt  quarter  of  the  lMiceitic7'  ■ 
was  educated  at  the  Univenlty  of  Cambridge,  ui  *i 
honored  with  a  fellowship  by  CoriMS  Cbritti  C^H 
of  that  university.  After  taking  holy  orders  be  M 
came  rector  at  ChiMrey,  in  Berkshire.  Hediediil^ 
His  Semtmt  tmd  Tltfoiiffical  Trtalim  were  pol^'i'^ 
tnm  1766-62  at  Oxfbrd.  He  wrote  iiriiri|»I>!9 
Christian  evidencea.  See  Darling,  Qrotcp.  AW^^ 
2809.  J 
Pattern  (Tl^^^  wutrSk^  Numb,  viii,  4,  <ff< 
ce,  as  often  rendered ;  properly  n**!^)  *^ 


tmce. 

Exod.  XXV,  9,40;  Josh. 
lCfann.»ViB;'il^it,lfl; 


$  Kiagi  xn 
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'okmiA,  B»k.  zlUi,  10,  oa  arrangement ;  rvxoc,  a  tgpe, 
Tit  U,  7 ;  Heb.  viii,  6 ;  elMwbera  "eumple,"  «tc. ; 
Tweitinta,  a  rpecioten,  Heb.  ix,  28,  eUewbere  "ez- 
unida;"  omrinntm^t  a  rtprmiuaHim,  1  Tfan.  i,  16 ; 
'form,"  i  Tiin.  i,  18;  u/iotw/Mi,  rnmUcmo^  Eeclet. 
txxviii,  29),  a  model,  u  of  the  Tabenude,  sbown  to 
Hoses  on  tb«  UouDt  CNumb.  rUi,  4;  H«b.  vBi,  4),  or 
I  life  to  eonr  after  (Tit.  ii,  7). 

Pftttenon,  A.  On  D.D^  a  Preabrtniui  cle^- 
ma  and  home  misnoDBiy,  wu  bom  io  Fayette  Co., 
>a.,  Joljr  1,  1794.  He  gnduated  at  Waabington  Col- 
tge,  fa.,  and  afterwa^  at  Prioeetoa  Theological 
imiliiaty,  and  btgm  to  ytmeh  in  ISWk  His  labm 
rere  Taitod  and  hU  paMoiatei  nBnwcoiw.  First,  as 
1  miMfonaiy,  he  travelled  from  Pittsbargb,  ttiroiigh 
kettbennlle.  Wheeling,  Marietta,  Oxford,  Hamilton, 
Uaesrille,  Clevelaad,  and  intermediate  points,  preacb- 
ng  tbe  Gospel  of  Christ.  During  the  succeeding  four- 
sen  ;etn  he  was  pastor  at  Mount  Pleasant  and  Swick- 
f,  Pa.,  wben,  after  ntBcb  persuasion,  he  again  engaged 
n  minionaiy  work.  He,  liowever,  remained  in  this 
idd  onlj  a  short  Uma;  and  ratimiiiiit  to  his  pastoral 
mk,  be  labored  MceeaelTely  at  Beaventowti,  Pa., 
iew  liaboii  and  Bctbd,  Ohio,  and  West  Newton,  Pa. 
ihe  mod  of  hia  laboia  in  all  tbeae  places,  and  alfo  in 
oanection  with  the  Board  of  Missions,  fully  demon- 
tntes  bis  usefulness  and  efficiency.  In  1664  he  went 
0  Oxford,  Ohio,  where  he  died,  Dec.  14, 18fl8.  See 
ippleton's  Amer.  An.  Cgdop.  rili,  684. 

Patteraon,  Junes,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wan 
•om  at  Ervina,  Bocks  Co.,  Pa.,  March  17, 1779.  His 
■rly  educational  opportunitiee  were  very  limited,  yet, 
laving  entered  Jefl^reon  CoUq^  he  graduated  In  1804 ; 
tudied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed  to 
ireach  Oct.  6, 1808.  On  Aagust  9  following  he  was 
TdAined,  and  inotalled  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Bound 
Innk,  N.  J.,  which  charge  he  resigned  in  June,  1813. 
D  September  following  be  was  nnanlmonsly  chosen 
isMor  of  die  First  PiesMerian  Church  of  the  Northern 
liberties  hi  Philadelphia,  where  hia  mloistnitioin  were 
■eeessftel,  and  where  be  oontinoed  until  hia  dead), 
tttr.  17, 1887.  His  pnUlcatiODS  consist  of  a  Miuitm- 
vjf  Berm-  n  and  sereral  Traett.  A  Memoir  of  his  Ufa 
ns  published  1^  Rav.  Robot  Adair  (Pblla.  1840, 8ro). 
he  also  SpngiWt  AmaU  ifftke  Amtr.  PiUptt,  Iv,  428 

Patteraon,  James  Cowan,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
liiine,  waa  born  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  Oct.  26, 
1803.  Ha  waa  the  ehUd  of |doas  parents,  who  Immgfat 
ibn  np  In  the  nnrtnre  and  admonitloD  of  the  Lord. 
In  early  lUt  he  felt  called  to  the  ministry,  and  obeyed. 
He  graduated  among  tbe  first  of  his  class  at  FraiAlin 
^«11^e,  under  tbe  presidential  care  of  his  early  friend 
u>d  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Waddel.  Immediately 
ifter  graduating  be  was  elected  to  a  tutorship  in  his 
lima  mater.  During  tbe  years  of  bis  connection  with 
he  oolite  he  studied  theoloigy  under  Dr.  Waddel,  and 
■MlieeHed  to  preach  by  Hopewell  Piesbytaiy;  waa 
Rddnad  Oct.  11,  18S8,  and  called  to  tbe  care  of  the 
Pnsl»yteriao  churches  of  Macon  and  Milledgeville,  Ga. 
Se  afterwarda  removed  to  Forsyth,  and  associated  the 
Inties  of  teacher  with  those  of  tbe  ministry ;  subee- 
loeotly  he  preached  at  Lawrenceville  and  Decatar,  and 
m  e^ed  to  the  presidency  of  the  Gwinnett  Institnte, 
lU^  Miliool  fbr  b^ya  and  yomg  men.  From  Owin. 
Mthe  waa  oalledaa  president  of  the  Synodlcal  F«nale 
Tdlegs  at  Griffin,  Ga.,  which,  under  his  devoted  care 
>d  uaaBaaiant,  became  a  complete  success  and  or- 
luient  to  society  and  the  Charch.  Hia  health  soon 
Aer  began  to  fsfl,  and  he  died  July  18,  1866.  Dr. 
^tterMQ  poaaeseed  a  mind  clear,  retentive,  and  ac- 
vnde.  As  a  preacher  be  was  direct,  instructive,  and 
miflipaaskNied ;  as  a  teacher,  bitliful  and  thorough, 
•  iraklag  dedrion  with  Undnaas  as  to  gain  the  ra- 
iwt  aad  10TC  of  hit  aebotan.  Hb  ataady,  unUbrm 
ittv  waa  tbe  dlatingnlshing  IMm  of  Ua  life,  and 
VII^Ddd 


elicited  the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  See 
Wilson,  Preib.  ffiM.  Afmanac,  1867,  p.  449.   (J.  L.  8.) 

Patterson,  James  H.,  M.D.,  a  minister  of  Uie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Peru,  N.  Y., 
March  16, 1810.  His  earlier  days  were  spent  in  Cana- 
da and  Vermont.  He  was  converted  in  1826,  licensed 
to  preach  In  1829,  and  received  on  probation  into  thq 
New  Hampshire  Coiference  abortly  after.  Ha  waa 
admitted  to  ftiU  Confeienoe  eonnectii»  In  1886.  Hia 
appointments  In  tbe  ministry  were  as  follows :  South 
New  Market,  Peterborough,  Francistown,  and  Green> 
land,  ia  New  Hampehire;  Peacbam, White  River, Cor- 
inth, and  Linden,  in  Vermont.  While  at  Linden  tbe 
Ccmference  was  divided,  and  be  became  member  of  the 
VermonL  Hia  next  appointments  were  to  Northfleld 
and  Woodsto^  During  his  pastorate  at  the  latter 
place  he  studied  medicine,  and  took  his  degree.  Hia 
voice  failing  him  in  1848,  he  practiced  medicine  until 
recovered  atrengtb  permitted  bis  revuroptlnn  of  the  pas- 
toral work.  He  now  Joined  the  Vermont  Conference, 
and  was  in  1861  appointed  to  Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y.  His 
nextapptdntment  wasCantleton,  Vt,,  and  then  he  went 
toGambTldge,N.Y.  In  1867  be  located  at  Schenectady 
to  ■npeTvise  the  collegiate  adneation  of  Us  sons.  In 
the  spring  of  1857  he  waa  app(rint«d,  aa  eff^ve,  to 
the  City  Mission  in  Albany;  In  1868  and  1859.  to  Am- 
sterdam ;  in  1860,  to  Schaghticoke ;  but  in  1861  be 
was  superannuated,  and  he  continued  in  this  relatltm 
until  bis  death,  Dec.  34, 1873,  at  Glen's  Fall^  N.  Y., 
where  he  had  settled  In  1863.  Dr.  Patterson  waa  a 
man  of  more  than  naaal  aldll^.  .  Had  his  early  train- 
ing been  cellmate,  it  la  likely  that  be  wqnid  have 
risen  to  great  prominence  In  any  profession.  He  was 
much  respected  as  a  man,  and  his  Christian  virtues 
are  praised  by  all  who  were  brought  into  fbllowahip 
witbbbn.  See  Jfmstea  o/'CbaAnsMM,  1874,p.  64, 66. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Patterson,  John  Brown,  an  English  divine, 
celebrated  aa  a  student  of  antiquttiea,  especially  those 
of  Greece,  was  bom  at  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  Jan. 
29,  1804,  of  pious  parentage.  From  hia  earliest  years 
John  gave  indicationa  of  superior  talent^  trf"  fine  taste, 
and  of  a  pure  and  elevated  tone  of  moral  feeling, 
qualities  which,  as  he  advanced  in  age,  became  more 
and  more  conspicuously  developed  in  hia  character.  In 
1810  his  father  died,  and  his  mother  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  John  was  entered  a  student  at  the  high 
school  of  that  iiortbera  Athens.  He  rose  to  the  first 
place  in  bis  clasaea,  and  at  graduation  carried  olt  tbe 
higheat  honors.  At  the  uidvernty  he  sustained  these 
early  acquired  distinctions,  and,  having  become  deeply 
convinced  of  his  call  to  Gospel  labors,  he  entered,  in 
1824,  the  divinity  hall,  then  under  the  charge  of  the 
able  and  learned  Dr.  FUtchie.  He  now  coneidered  all 
other  pursuits  secondary  to  the  study  of  theology,  and 
ap|died  the  full  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  aubjects  of 
that  sacred  science.  He  endeavored  by  unremitting  ap- 
pUcaijon  to  increase  hia  stock  of  theological  acqidie- 
roenta,  and  engaged  successively  in  tbe  study  of  natural 
history,  chemistry,  and  anatmny,  both  human  and  com- 
parative, from  an  anxiety  to  render  all  the  talents 
he  possessed  and  all  his  acquirements  subservient  to 
the  duties  of  that  holy  profeitsion  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  his  futnre  life.  Mr.  Patienon,  after  becom- 
ing a  licentiate,  deferred  all  tbooghta  of  an  immediate 
settlement,  and  accepted  a  proposal  made  to  bim,  In 
1828,  to  superintend  the  studies  of  the  young  lord  Cnm- 
stoun  at  Oxford.  After  a  brief  abeence  Mr.Fattenon 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  had  not  been  long  estaUiabed 
at  home,  when  Mr.  Peel,  then  the  home  secretary,  made 
him  an  unexpected  offer  of  the  vacant  parish  of  Fal- 
kirk ;  and  from  tbe  moment  of  entering  on  the  dutiea 
of  tbe  parish,  which  PatUtaon  did  in  IcSo,  his  ministry 
fully  realiaed  the  bigbest  expeetatimw  that  bad  been 
finmed  of  him.  The  exquinile  bean»^tbe  sparkliDK 
imigery,  aiid  tiw  fine  tiM  dli|(b9n!^£H^ti^tein 
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hie  pulpit  oompoutioiu;  the  Uborious  TinUtiona  he 
made  Ibm  botue  to  bouee,  in  tb«  tmrn  aa  wall  aa  in  tbe 
oonntry;  the  lively  iutereM  he  took  in  tbe  religioiu  ed- 
ucaden  of  the  young;  and  tbe  many  Judicious  planfl  he 
fonned  fur  the  temporal  as  well  aa  tbe  spiritual  well- 
being  of  tbe  people,  rendered  him  every  day  more 
dear  to  the  affections  of  all.  But  his  bright  career  on 
earth  was  deatined  to  be  brief.  He  died  suddenly,  June 
29^  1885,  greatly  mourned  by  all  bis  people.  Pattmon 
wrot«,  besides  a  prize  essay  On  the  Satiotud  Character 
oftheAlkauuiu{\jiMA.\^2&;  new  ed.  with  J/eniotr  by 
Prof.  Pillans,  Lond.  ISM,  or.  8vo),  I-xt^rn  oh  St.  Johtfi 
(r0«peJ!i  (LoDd.  1840, 12m(i)^  Hisuther/.irmiry  AniuitM 
were  published  with  a  Life  (Kdinb.  1837,  2  vols.  8i-«). 
See  Jaraieson,  Cyclop,  of  Reiig.  Hiogr.  a.  v. ;  Alliboue, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  vthon,  s.  t.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Patterson,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  March  20, 1752.  Little  b 
known  of  bis  youth.  In  1772  he  emigrated  to  this 
country,  tAught  school  fur  a  while,  joined  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  lh>m  which  be  retired  in  1777,  and  hav- 
ing gone  West,  was,  in  1785,  induced  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  stady  of  theolc^ ;  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  August,  1788,  and  for  ten  or  twelve  years  from  the 
following  April  had  charge  of  the  united  churches  of 
Raccoon  and  Uonlour's  Run,  Washington  County,  0., 
after  which  period  he  GMidned  himself  to  the  former.  At 
the  same  lime  be  made  frequent  missionary  tours,  iqf>end- 
ing  several  months  among  the  Shawnee  Indians  in 
1^)2.  In  1816  his  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
charge,  and  he  retired  to  Pitt«biiigh,  where  he  sUll 
preached  occasionally  until  his  death,  Feb.  4, 1832.  See 
Sprague',  A  n»aU  (ffthe  A  met.  Pulpit^  iv,  522. 

Patterson,  Joseph  A.,  a  Presbytoian  minister, 
was  bom  near  Academia,  Juniata  County,  Fa.,  in  1888. 
Ha  leceired  hia  ptepaiatwy  education  at  Tuscarora 
Academy,  and  in  1868  entered  lafayette  Ctdlege,  Pa. 
After  gnduaUng,  he  apeat  a  year  teaching  in  Tusca- 
rora Academy,  and  while  there,  and  during  a  great  re- 
vival, he  received  a  fresh  baptism,  which,  along  with 
other  influences,  determined  him  to  study  for  tbe  min- 
istry. In  1860  he  graduated  at  tbe  theological  sem- 
inary at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  immediately  went  into 
tbe  employ  of  tbe  Board  of  Domestic  Htsaions,  laboring 
fiir  aevml  moatbs  in  the  vicinity  of  Luzerne,  Warren 
County, N.J.  Subeequently  he  accepted  a  nnanimoos 
call  from  Lick  Run  Church,  JacksoHville,  Pa. ;  was  or- 
dained and  installed  July,  1862 ;  and,  after  a  ahort  pas- 
torate of  two  years  and  a  half,  died  Dec.  31, 1864.  Mr. 
Patterson  was  a  S3rstematic,  practical,  earnest  minister. 
SeeWilson,Pres6. Aul.^/i»a»ac,1866,p.l4a  (J.L.S.) 

Patterson.  Nicholas,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  in  Path  Valley,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  Oct, 
I,  1792.  Be  pursued  hia  preparatory  itudiea  Hat  in 
Chambeisburg,  Pa.,  then  in  tbe  academy  at  Summers- 
ville,  N.  J.  i  graduated  in  the  college  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ; 
studied  theol<^  in  tbe  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary; was  licensed  in  1818,  and  ordained  in  1821.  He 
labor^  fur  many  years  in  Delaware,  and  died  in  Wil- 
mington, Dd.,  Jan.  7, 1866.  Hr.  Patterson  was  a  simple- 
bearted,  good  man,  an  exodlent  preacher,  and  a  favorite 
pastor.  See  Wilsoa,/Ve*6iJ!rur.iifi)MmcKVl866,p.222. 
(J.L.S.) 

Pattanon,  Robert  LL.D.,  an  American  philan- 
thropist and  educator,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
May  80, 1743.  Id  1768  he  emigrated  to  Philadelphia. 
In  1774  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  academy  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  In  the  Revolutionary  war  he 
acted  as  brigade  major.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  pro- 
feaaor  of  mathematiea  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  then  vice-provost.  In  1806  be  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Uiot  of  tbe  United  Sutes  In  1819  be 
was  chosen  president  irf  tbe  AmerioBn  Pcmc  Society, 
and  later  prerident  of  the  American  Philoao|diicaI  So- 
ciety. He  died  July  22, 1824.  A  remarkable  trait  of 
Mr.  PatteiBon's  character,  and  its  crowning  excelloice, 


was  hia  fervent  |He<7.  It  iofluawed  all  hii  aadas 
from  his  youth.  He  was  an  elder  of  the  Scotck  ft* 
byterian  Chudi  nearly  half  a  eentuiy.  In  thi  tw 
actions  of  the  Philoaophical  Society  be  pnUi^a*  wm; 
papers 

Patterson,  Stearns,  a  minister  of  tbe  Hcthois 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  DnnstaUe,  now  Nabi, 
N.U.,Jan.2, 1813.  He  was  converted  ia  1836, 
nected  himself  with  the  CongrcgatiDnalist  Qimk.  u 
which  his  parents  belonged.   In  18i9  he  cuatilk 
academy  at  Hopkiutown,  and  •  fcw  yean  IM  ts  » 
teredYaleCoU^;  but  hb  health  fdliBg, be  wsicm- 
pelled  to  relinquish  hia  studieBandeogafteinoth«|» 
suits.    From  1837  to  1840  he  filled  a  dedniup  is 
city  of  New  York.    In  November,  1810,  be  ■tat  u 
Maryland  and  engaged  in  teaching.   In  Angas,  l^L 
Kev.  Enos  H.  Williams  held  a  camp-meeliDg  to  tm 
Island.    Patterson  attended,  and  was  mdined  tank 
Methodism.    In  1842  he  Joined  the  Methodist  Epin>  : 
pal  Church  on  Kent  Island.   In  A^nst  of  Ikt  aat 
year  be  removed  to  8l  lUebaeb,  lUbot  Can^.  Ms*- 
knd.  and  took  charge  of  a  aehooL  On  Dee.T,l»ll.k 
WW  liceued  to  exboct,aod  on  Fek  16, 1844,  bt  «a  in 
censed  to' preach,  and  raoommended  to  tbe  PhMeMti 
Conference.    He  was  admitted  in  1844,  and  sffii** 
to  Strasbuigh.    His  subsequent  appomtmmn  v«  ■ 
follows:  Braudywine,  Cecil,  two  yean  mtiuiianst.  1 
Grove,  Mount  Zion,  Hanaywik,  PfaomxrilK  Maisit 
six  years  professor  in  Wesleyan  Female  Odkgt  it 
mingtou,  DeL,  then  to  Herion  Square,  and  afim)4> 
to  Radnor  and  Bethesda.    In  1866  be  wss  gisHHl  ih( 
relation  of  superannuate,  and  so  cootinued  miiil  ka 
death.  May  19, 187L  He  united  in  himself  alltlM^ 
',  iflcations  necessary  for  success  in  the  ministiy.  He  «s 
devoted  to  God  and  the  Church,  scbidar^  in  Ui  biMi 
of  study,  systematic  in  tbe  periomance  of  his  d«a 
and  kind  towards  all  with  whom  lie  wia  brosgta  in* 
fellowship.    See  JtfMKfas  ^  CunfarmoM,  lgi%  p.  K  A 

Pattetaon.  'mUtam  D.,  sPKabytcriaaoniM  I 

was  bora  near  Mercoiburg,  Pa.,  July  tt,  I88L  Btn- 
cetved  a  careful  parental  tiaining,  graduated  at  Hvskd 
College,  Pa.,  in  1862,  and  at  tbe  Western  Tbetltfii^ 
Seminary  in  1856;  waa  licensed  J  nne  17, 1856,  ladhn- : 
ing  pleached  with  great  acceptance  for  a  year  otk 
churchee  of  Dillsborg  and  Petenbnrg, I^e aii* ^ 
services  as  pastor  was  presented  to  him,  which  bnig  ac- 
cepted, the  Presbytery  met,  Aug.  1 4, 1  WO,  to  ontaa  mt 
install  him.  But  his  health  gave  wi^  n  wi^ 
about  tbe  lime  of  the  meeting  of  the  Prt^ivteiTttek 
could  not  be  present  to  be  ordaiued;  nor  vai  k  n« 
able  after  this  to  resume  his  labors.  He  qxtf  »^ 
time  in  travelling,  and  died  Nov.  24, 1861.  Mr.  hnoi 
son  was  a  man  trf"  deep  piety,  cultivated  mind,  ni 
dispontion,  and  waa  more  than  otdnarily  eadan^^ 
tbe  work  to  which  be  had  been  called.  See  WDw 
Prf^  Hist.  Almanac,  186S,  p.  194.  (J.LS.) 

Patteson.  Johx  CouaniGs,  an  Ea^iA 
whose  life  was  one  of  remarkable  sdf-dei^  sarasij 
ting  labor,  and  repeated  exposure  to  perils  by  Isi'i^ 
sea,  was  bom  April  1, 1827.  His  matonal  gwataK" 
was  tbe  celebrated  Samuel  Taykir  Coleridce-  ^ 
father,  judge  Pattaaon,  waa  a  lawyw,  niiiai|mi'<  '* 
his  day.  Under  bis  Immediate  anpeKviriaa  Jaka  OA- 
ridge  was  tr^ed  nstil  ready  for  Eloa.  BsnttkM 
a  bright,  conscientious,  painstaking  bey,  "sm 
for  fun,  but  never  for  mischief."  He  was  tbs  le*l«r 
in  his  class  and  of  his  pUyinat«s.  In  1846  bt  vf^ 
Merton  College,  at  Oxfbrd  Univernty,  and  i«i>- 
guished  himself  aa  be  bad  at  Eton.  lalSO^^ 
tsined  at  Mertm  College  a  daxsical  sauiudrbN,«| 
subsequently  s  followshlp.  After  tbe  MEaiiilariin" 
bis  d^ree  be  went  ahmad  and  tamveOad,  in  th*  «» 
panfooriilp  of  a  temlly  wbom  be  scnad  as  M>.  ■ 
Germany  and  Italy.  In  1868,  after  Ua  ntam  h» 
he  was  ordained  for  tbe  prieatfaood,  and  t*i 
owntry  pn^f^^f^^^g^o^l^^  not  bs- 
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lug  «)nn  be  encoontered  bisbop  Selwyn,  of  New 
Zsrind,  wbo  wu  borne  oa  a  vUit,  esd  wbo  induced 
Urn  lo  retnra  wttfa  him.  On  March  29,  1856,  they 
uQcd  from  Grareeend  together.  Patteeon  w«nt  with- 
out parade  of  feeling  or  many  words.  Fint  at  Anck- 
bnd  (New  Zealand),  and  later  at  Norfolk  leland,  and 
>tiU  liter  at  the  island  of  Uota  (Banks's  Islands),  Uebop 
Siiwjm  WW  supporting  a  miaaloDat?  college,  whither 
ha  tmoght  yoBtb  from  HeUMsU  Ibr  ctviUuCion  and 
■ntal  and  rell^oos  trsiBing.  In  tbb  woA  princi- 
pdlyPatteMD  asristedontU  1860,  when  tbe  Uelanealan 
coapany  was  transferred  to  Kohimararaa,  near  Aoek- 
Und,  aad  he  was  placed  in  cha^.  A  short  time  af- 
terwards Pattesoa  was  rewarded  for  his  £uUifulnees 
\iv  [ffomotion  to  the  efttscopal  dignity  as  bishop  of  the 
Mdsnenan  islands.  From  this  time  be  directed  and 
oosdncted  the  annual  voyages  of  all  the  missionaTy 
ipntinif  is  those  islands,  thongh,  of  coarse,  with  the 
fall  coansel  and  support  of  bisbop  Setwyn,  both  as  hb 
primate  and  as  the  original  pioneer.  The  facilit)'  witb 
trtiidi  Pattesoo  learned  the  languages  of  the  islands, 
■bich  is  mentioned  as  remarkable,  afforded  him  blessed 
ifpaTtuoiHee  for  efficiency,  and  he  loet  none  of  thpm, 
u  wt  shall  presently  see.  He  reduced  the  different 
iialects  to  writing,  obtained  a  printing-press  and  types, 
lod  printed  the  grammars  ofiwariytidrty  of  them.  He 
ilao  prepared  translations  of  piortions  of  the  Scriptures, 
led  lendered  hymns  into  the  tungne  of  Uota,  which, 
remarks  Sir  W.  Martin,  "  are  descrit>ed  to  me  by  com- 
pMcDt  Jodges  as  of  singular  excellence."  He  also 
mnprehenaively  considered,  as  kppears  fhno  many 
pSMSgea  in  his  letter^  the  principles  on  which  the 
iBBWoos  tongues  of  tnat  region  might  be  placed  in 
■Mtoal  relation.  Even  the  emimnt  phlMi^St,  Pcof. 
Kix  MtlOer,  bears  warm  tesUoHMiy  to  the  great  atttin- 
■ots  and  capacities  of  blsht^  Patteson,  whom  be  af- 
hctioastely  esteemed.  There  was  no  office  or  ftano- 
ioa,  however  high  or  however  humble,  to  which  bishop 
httlewtn  coold  not  turn,  and  turn  effectively,  his  mind 
»  hand.  An  ad^  in  early  life  at  gamea,  ezerdaea, 
md  anmMBenta,  his  ^  of  corporal  venatUi^  thus 
uqoiied  fitttd  him  for  handicraft  and  labor  of  all 
tbds.  Almoct  amphibious  ia  his  habits,  he  be- 
isme^  while  disliking  the  physical  conditions  of  sea- 
itt,  a  hardy  seaman  and  an  accomplished  navigator. 
iVhen  aahwe  he  was  fkrraer,  gardener,  woodman,  por- 
isr,  carpenter,  tailor,  cook,  or  ansrthing  else  that  ne- 
MfiNty  demanded  and  his  large  experience  taught.  In 
>i|^r  RglODs  of  exertion  he  was,  amid  tbe  aevereet 
lials  ofepidende  dyaanteiy  n  typhus,  or  in  tiie  orids 
<t  same  dangnons  viA  to  an  Imtrlad  liUodi,  fbyti- 
3aii,  aorgeon,  and  the  tenderest  of  nurses,  all  in  one ; 
rithoat  ever  intermitting  his  sleepless  activity  in  the 
<MEt  personal  dutiea  of  a  pastor,  or  the  regular  main- 
oance  of  the  more  poblic  offices  of  reli(pon,  or  abat- 
Dg  his  nadinesB  to  torn  to  that  which  was  evidently 
bs  moat  laborfcHU  and  exacting  of  all  bis  dntlea,  the 
hity  of  the  schoolmaster,  engaged  upon  the  double 
voik  opening  the  understanding  of  his  pupils,  and 
t  appljing  the  mental  inetniment  thus  improved  to 
be  perception  and  reception  trf'  Christian  truth.  Mota, 
oe  of  Buiks's  Islands,  was.  recognised  as  the  mlsslon- 
ly  beadquarters  of  Melaneda.  Vma  thta  place  ex- 
mioai  were  fireqnenUy  made  to  the  different  Mela- 
■dan  islands  for  tbe  purpose  of  reaching  their  Inhab- 
tmts,  and  preparing  them  for  Christianity.  Such 
isitationB  were  always  attended  with  great  peril.  Be- 
ides  the  danger  of  shipwreck,  was  the  haxard  In  ap- 
nadiiog  islands  where  the  temper  of  tbe  inhabitants 
rss  eitbn  unknown  or  known  to  be  fierce,  or  Islands 
rhose  inhahitanta  bad  been  recently  ill-osed  by  other 
Cnropeaus.  In  A^U,  1871,  bishop  Patteson  set  out 
gaiaoaandtavojnagaofTisitattDn.  OnSeptlShe 
MudUmielf  offtfae  Santa  Cms  gronp.  He  had  long 
een  aaxioos  for  tbe  planting  of  the  cross  among  its 
avage  inhabitants,  bathe  was  aware  also  of  the  many 
betides  In  Ui  way.   "Ae  nativea,  hy  teaton  of  tbe 


capture  of  many  of  their  number  annually  b7  the  trad- 
ers from  Australia,  whither  they  were  virtually  carried 
as  slaves,  had  become  vwy  dlstmatftil  tiie  whites. 
But  tbe  danger  this  time  was  much  aggravated,  though 
the  bishop  was  unaware  of  it.  The  traders  bad  painted 
tlieir  ship  like  tiie  bishop's,  and  had  onticed  a  number 
of  tbe  Mebnesians  to  go  on  board  the  vessel,  and  bad 
thus  carried  them  off.  Though  tbe  bisbop  had  visited 
before  at  Nackapn,  the  natives  mistook  the  last  visit 
also  to  bava  been  made  by  him,  and  Uierafore  tb^ 
were  no  BO«mar  in  a  position  to  revenge  tbe  loss  trf 
thrir  friends  than  they  embraoed  it.  As  tile  mission* 
ary  party  came  near  to  Nackapn  four  canoes  were  seen 
hovering  about  tbe  coral  raef  which  surrounded  the 
island.  The  vessel  tiad  to  feel  her  way ;  so,  lest  the 
men  in  the  canoea  should  be  perplexed,  bishop  Patte- 
son ordered  tbe  hoot  to  Im  lowered,  and  wlien  asked  to 
go  into  one  of  tbe  native  boats,  as  this  was  aiwayi 
found  a  good  mode  trf  dtaarming  sospidon,  be  did  It, 
and  was  carried  off  towards  tiie  shwe.  Tba  boat  ftom 
tbe  ecboonv  could  not  get  over  tbe  reef.  The  bisbop 
was  seen  to  land  on  the  beach,  and  was  seen  no  more 
alive.  Eventually  his  body  was  recovered.  The 
placid  smile  was  still  on  tbe  face ;  there  was  a  palm- 
leaf  fostened  over  the  breast,  and  when  the  mat  Id 
which  tbe  body  was  wrapped  was  opened,  there  were 
five  woands.  All  this  Is  an  almost  oertain  indication 
that  his  death  was  the  vengeance  for  five  of  the  na- 
tives. The  Bweet,  calm  smile  preached  peace  to  the 
mourners  who  had  lost  his  guiding  spirit,  but  they 
could  not  look  on  it  long.  Tbe  next  morning,  St. 
Matthew's  Day,  the  body  of  John  Coleridge  Patteson 
was  committed  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  bis  "son 
after  the  foith,"  Joseph  Atfcbi,  rewUng  the  burial  ser- 
vice C£«/e,ii,H9-67t).  We  are  fully  coBsdous  that  no 
summary  can  do  Justice  to  the  character  and  career  of 
bbhop  Patteson,  but  we  trust  that  enough  has  been 
given  to  set  forth  an  outline  of  the  man.  In  bisbop 
Patteson  were  singularly  combined  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry, the  glorious  ornament  of  a  bygone  time;  the 
Bptrit  of  cbutty,  rare  in  every  age ;  and  the  spirit  of 
reverence,  so  seldom  seen  In  our  day.  He  was  emi- 
nently and  entirely  an  EnglliA  Churdiman.  But, 
while  he  was  an  Anglican,  the  ductile  and  thoughtful 
character  of  hb  mind  preserved  him  from  all  rigidity 
and  narrowness.  Hb  indulgence  in  Judgment  of  men 
overleaped  all  boundaries  of  opbilon.  He  evinced  his 
liberality  moat  clearly  In  hb  refusal  to  set  up  rival 
missions.  He  corresponded  with  a  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary on  a  subject  at  common  interest  to  both.  He  de- 
clined applications  for  pastoral  care  trom  tbe  people 
of  Lifjli,  where  the  agency  of  tbe  London  Mbslonary 
Society  had  existed,  but  had  for  some  time  been  sus- 
pended, on  learning  that  two  missionaries  were  on  the 
way  from  Sidney.  In  that  same  bland,  too,  he  at- 
tended (in  1858)  the  service  conducted  by  a  native 
teacher  acting  under  the  society,  and  only  Printed 
himself  when  he  had  found  from  good  authority  that 
there  would  be  no  objection.  Hb  costume  on  thb  oc- 
casion was  only  distinguished  by  a  black  coat  and  white 
tie,  and  be  pursued  the  manner  of  service  common 
among  the  Presbyterians  and  Dissenters,  though  em- 
ploying fr«ely  tbe  language  of  the  Prayer-book  in  hb 
extempore  prayer,  "  I  felt,"  he  says,  in  hb  diary, 
"  quite  at  my  ease  while  preaching,  and  Joseph  (hb 
companion)  told  me  that  it  was  all  very  dear"  (L^e,  1, 
.161).  See  Hiss  Yonge,  lA/e  of  Joim  CoUriilge  Patluon, 
MiaaionoTjf  BiAop  of iluMelanetiaK  Itktndt  (  Lend.  1874, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Ufe  ofBithop  PMfMrm,  published  by  tbe 
,  (London)  Christian  Knowledge  Society,"  and  repub- 
lixbed  at  New  Tork  in  1873.  See  also  the  Spirit  of 
ififfjoM,  Jan.l872,p.68t  TIU{l4md.)  Quart. Bn.OfA, 
1874^  art.  vL  (J.H.W.) 

PattlMMl,  RotMTt  Bveratt,  D.D.,  an  American 
Baptist  divine  wbo  ffistinguished  himself  in  tbe  pulpit 
and  the  rostrum,  was  bom  at  Benton,  Tt,  Aug.  19, 
1800,  and  was  edneated  t^^^^^f^g^KS/^m^i^  ' 
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,filM8  of  18S6.  Ha  wu  st  onc«  nude  tntorln  Colnm* 
bian  College,  Waahington,  D.  C.  He  was  ordained  for 
the  work  of  the  holy  ninlrtry  at  Salem,  Uua.,  in  1829, 
and  ia  1880  becatna  pastor  of  ths  Vint  BapUat  Cbareh 

in  ProTldenoa,  R.  I  a  moat  impoftut  charge.  He 

vaa  elected  in  18M  preaident  of  Watorville  College, 
Me.,  holding  the  potitioo  tiW  1840,  irbea  he  waa  re- 
called to  his  pastorate  in  Providence.  In  184S  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  corresponding  secretaries  of  the 
Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  retamed  to 
faia  edacational  labors  as  a  professor  in  the  Coviotfton 
Theological  Seroiiurjr,  Ky.,  In  1846.  But  in  1848  the 
legiaUtwe  of  tiiat  Btata  (bjr  an  act  aftarwmrds  decUred 
onoonstitDtlosal)  nooortrocted  the  board  of  tnuteei, 
compelling  his  resignation.  He  was  shortly  after 
.elected  professor  of  theologj  in  the  Newton  Theolog- 
ical Institution,  Mass.,  rsslgniog  his  chair  in  1858  to 
serve  a  second  term  as  president  of  Waterrille  College. 
He  was  subsequently  at  the  head  of  Onead  Female  In. 
stitnto, Worcester,  Haas.,  and  a  profesaor  ancceMively 
in  tbe  theological  department  of  Sfaartleff  College, 
Me.,  and  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Chi- 
cago. He  died  in  1874.  Dr.  Pattison  waa  an  emi- 
nently pions  and  modest  man.  He  wrote  considerably 
for  periodicals,  and  was  tbe  author  of  a  CommeMaty  m 
tie  £pittU  lo  Me  ^JnerioM  (1858).    (L.  E.  S.) 

Pattlaon,  Robert  H.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  waa  born  near  Cambrid^je, 
Md.,  Jan.  23,  1824.  He  waa  the  child  of  Methodise 
parents,  at  the  early  atn  of  ten  was  converted,  and  at 
once  Joined  the  Methodist  Ejdscopal  Church.  At  four- 
teen he  entered  the  preparatory  department  of  Dickin- 
son College,  and,  after  passing  sncoeasfttlly  through 
the  entire  eorricnlam  of  study,  he  graduated  In  the 
class  of  1848.  During  his  residence  at  Carlisle  he  was 
licensed  to  preach.  At  the  close  of  his  coUe^ate  ca- 
reer he  taught  fbr  two  years  at  Baltimore.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  April, 
1846.  His  first  appointment  was  Dorchester  Circuit  as 
junior  preacher.  His  aabaeqnent  Appointments  were : 
Seaford,  Princess  Anne,  Church  Creek,  Qoantico, 
Snow  Hill, Middletown, and  Cantwell's  Bridge,  Del.; 
Aflbnry,  Philadelphia;  Kensington;  Twelfth  Street, 
Philadelphia:  Port  Deposit;  St  George's,  Philadelphia; 
Tabernacle,  Philadelphia ;  St.  Peter's,  Reading,  Har- 
risbnrg  District;  West  Philadelphia,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  14,  1876.  At  the  conference  of  1858  Dr.  Pat- 
tison was  chosen  Its  secretary,  and  be  otmtinned  to 
bold  that  office  until  his  death.  Jn  1868  he  waa  a  del- 
egate to  the  General  Conference,  and  was  chosen  by 
that  body  as  one  of  its  assistant  secretaries.  He  was 
alno  associated  with  tbe  management  of  most  of  the 
various  religious  and  benevolent  organizations  con- 
nected with  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and  was  for 
eeveral  years  a  member  of  the  Parent  Missionary 
Board  at  New  York.  Dr.  Patdson  was  a  good  man, 
a  trite  Methodist,  a  ftitbthi  pastor,  an  acceptatile  and 
earnest  preacher,  and  a  Christian  gentleman,  whom  to 
know  was  to  esteem  and  love.  Less  brilliant,  per- 
haps, than  some,  he  was  wiser  and  more  consistent 
than  many,  while  his  sound  Judgment,  unswerving 
integrity,  unfailing  courtesy,  unwearying  dOigence, 
kindly  sympathy,  and  nnwavering  loyalty  to  religion, 
friendship,  and  patriotism,  made  hlni  a  man  to  honor, 
trust,  and  Ioto."  See  ifuwtes  of  Ctn^emteet,  1876, 
p.  40,  (J.H.W.) 

Patton,  Samurl,  D.D.,  a  distinguidied  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  waa  bom  In  Lan- 
.  caster  District,  3.  C,  Jan.  27, 1797,  of  Presbyterian  par- 
ents. His  childhood  was  serious.  He  was  converted  in 
.18 1 6  in  a  Methodist  revival  which  he  happened  to  attend. 
He  was  soon  persuaded  of  his  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
but  for  a  time  strove  much  against  these  imprearions. 
He  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Georgia,  and  (mm 
thenoe  to  Tennessee,  in  1819.  Soon  after  Ik  was  licensed 
to  ^each,  and  joined  the  TentMHse  Conference,  and  waa 


stationed  at  Sequachy  Tafley,  Tenn. ;  be  was  next  ns 
oeaaively  preacher  iu  charge  at  Oiiich,  West  Ta.:  Tb- 
caloosa  Circuit,  Ala.;  and  the  ao-called  Alabama  On. 
His  health  fiuling  him,  be  located,  and  finaBy  rcment 
to  HolstonConfeteiioe,EastT«inenBee,iii  lSX&,ndm 
preriding  dder  on  AUngdon  DiatricC  the  same  yw;  «s 
on  sUtioos  and  districts  till  1888-9,  when  be  waa  maof 
agent  for  Holston  CoHege;  tbm  on  diatiicts  and  sMia 
till  1847,  when  he  was  made  editor  of  the  aohiemCknt- 
lian  Advocate,  in  which  wmk  he  died,  August.  ISiie 
holy  peace,  trusting  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  shrin- 
ing "  all  is  weU."  Dr.  Pattoo  was  a  studious  and  tata^ 
man  and  pnacher.  He  stood  in  tbe  ffnt  mks 
ministrv  of  his  ChuicK  See  DcoM,  AmmaU  9/89^ 
era  JfefWuas  to  1861^  p.  841.   (J.  U.W.) 

Pattric^  Gbobob,  LL.Bl,  a  pious  Calvioiitic  Eap- 
lish  divine,  was  bora  near  CokdiMer  in  1746.  He  «■ 
educated  at  SC  Paul'a  School;  studied  the  law  kA 
practiced  at  Dedham,  but  relinquished  bis  psoliMu. 
received  orders  in  1770,  and  entered  binuelf  at  Si^ 
ney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  viar  ii 
Aveley,  Essex,  in  1772;  chaplain  of  Mordoi  Cofteer. 
Blackheath,  in  1787.  In  1790  he  waa  auddenty  <b- 
missed  for  XAxxg  a  HethodiM,  bat  waa  finally  iiinilali  I 
as  lecturer  of  Woolwich  in  1792,  and  of  St.  BridtV 
Fleet  Street,  and  of  St.  Leonard's,  London,  in  1797.  He 
died  in  1800,  His  iSermont,  vnlA  a  Help  to  Prayer;  n 
which  an  prefixed  Manoirt  of  He  L^t  of  tke  .-laifc-' 
(Lond,  1801, 8vo),  were  published  afker  his  death.  Sa 
Darling,  Cgcl(^  BSUiog.  s.  r. 

Pa'n  (Hob.  Pau',  \9^,  a  Weah'iy,  or  ymmm^;  ha 
in  I  Cbron.  i,  SO,  Pai,  "^n,  though  some  copies  agm 
with  the  reading  in  Gen.;  Sept.  ^07^  i.  e.  ciaaa: 
Vulg.  Pkau),  the  capital  of  Hadar,  king  of  Edom  (Gcs. 
xxxvi,  89).  The  only  name  that  beara  any  rcaemUaiK* 
to  it  is  Phauara,  a  ruined  place  in  Idonuea  nntiuaeri 
by  Seetzen. 

Paal  (OavXACi  the  Greek  forai  of  the  H'^^nnn^ 
Latin  name  Pavhi$),  originally  (see  bekrw)  Saml  («}.  r.\ 
the  specially  appointed  **  Apcetle  to  the  GentBea."  (Is 
the  following  treatment  of  thu  important  character, 
adopt,  for  tbe  most  pert,  tbe  article  in  Smith's  Diet.  9' 
M<  S^e,  irith  important  addhioos  fiom  Wan-,  l£jK», 
Fairbaiin,  and  other  sonrees.) 

1.  Pr^mmarjf  /n^fries.— 1.  Or^mai  A  alAorAua.— 
Neariy  all  the  authentic  materials  for  tbe  life  of  tW 
apostle  Paul  are  contained  in  the  Acts  of  tbe  Apostln 
and  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Oat  of  a  oomparisoa  of 
these  authorities  the  biographer  baa  to  coast  met 
account  of  tin  really  important  period  of  tbe  apoetk'i 
life.  The  eadytniditk«B  of  the  Church  appear  to  ban 
left  almost  untotKhed  the  space  of  time  for  wlucfa  «« 
poseess  thoee  sacred  and  abondant  soarees  of  kaosd- 
edge ;  and  they  aim  only  at  supplying  a  ftv  paitkidar* 
in  the  bit^^pby  beyond  the  points  at  wlucfa  tbe  nana- 
live  of  the  Acts  begins  and  terminates. 

The  inspired  history  and  the  Epistles  lie  ride  by  lidr. 
and  are  (o  all  appearance  quite  independent  of  one  as- 
other.  It  was  not  the  porpose  of  the  Malorian  to  wrkt 
a  Hfh  of  Paul,  even  as  much  as  the  reoeived  nanw  of  Im 
book  would  seem  to  imply.  The  book  called  tbe  Ads 
of  the  Apostles  is  an  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  on  the  earth.  The  large  ifwce 
which  the  apostle  occupies  in  it  is  doe  to  tbe  imponani 
part  which  he  bore  in  spreading  that  kingdom.  As  10 
the  Epistles,  ttothiogcan  be  plainer  than  that  tbey  «m 
written  without  reference  to  the  history;  and  there  is  as 
attempt  in  the  canon  to  combine  them  with  it  so  sa  10 
form  what  we  should  call  in  modem  phmse  Uie  apoade't 
**  Life  and  Letters."  What  amount  of  agreement  sad 
what  amount  of  discrepancy  may  be  olv^ved  beeves 
these  independent  authorities  is  a  question  of  the  great- 
est interest  and  importance,  and  one  upon  which  varicu 
O|nniona  are  oitertained.  f  "nie  inpn  advene  and  ex- 
treme critieiHntle'iiU^ttti^rtMM^r^*  Bear  of  T»- 
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bmgeu  {PauJiuder  ApoittiJetu  Chruii  [StuUg.  1846]), 
>hu  Onda  ao  mucb  oppmitioD  between  what  he  holtlB  to 
bt  Uw  authentie  Pauline  EpiHles  and  the  Acu  of 
the  Apoitlis  that  ha  pmoounna  the  histoiy  to  be  an 
inttnited  ttciiofi.  Byt  his  eriticiain  is  the  tmjt  caries- 
tDnoTeaptiMiaiieHa.  We  have  but  to  imagine  it  applied 
to  my  biaiorr  and  letters  of  acknowledged  authenticitj', 
ud  '«  reel  irrefliMibly  how  arUtrary  and  unhistorical  it 
k  Potting  aside  thiit  extreme  view,  it  is  nut  to  be  de- 
nied tbat  difficulties  are  to  be  met  with  in  reconciling 
coopletcly  the  Acu  and  the  received  Epistles  of  PauL 
What  the  adutiuDS  of  such  difflcolUea  may  be,  whether 
Ibne  tie  any  direct  contradictions,  bow  far  the  apparent 
diftrcnces  may  be  doe  to  the  purpose  of  the  respective 
vriien,  by  what  arrangement  all  the  facu  presented  to 
us  may  best  be  dovetailed  t<^iher— these  are  the  vari- 
oaa  questions  which  have  given  so  much  occupatiMi  to 
the  ctitia  and  expoeiiors  of  Paul,  and  upon  some  of 
which  it  teems  to  be  yet  impoerible  to  atriva  at  a  de- 
ciiive  conclusion.  We  shall  assume  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles  U)  be  a  genuine  and  antltentic  work  of  Luke, 
tbe  companion  of  Paul,  and  diaU  speak  of  the  Epiatlea 
It  tbe  place*  which  ire  beiieve  them  to  occupy  in  the 
btuory. 

1  Vome^Tfaere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  apostle's 
Bsoicaia  Jew,wasi8(iu/;  but  wh«i  m- bow  be  received 
Ike  Roman  name  Paul,  which  he  bears  in  the  Acta  of 
Ike  Apaalles  (him  ch.  siii,  9,  which  be  uses  in  his  Epis- 
tles, and  by  which  be  u  called  by  Peter  (2  Pet;  iii,  16), 
ii  aahnown.  It  is  quite  {Hobable  that  he  had  borne  the 
nme  of  Paul  as  a  Roman  citizen ;  and  it  is  no  objection 
n>  this  view  that  then  thia  name  would  have  appeared 
fait,  and  that  of  Saul  later  (Witsius,  Afttetem.  LeitL  p. 
17).  Ifit  knot  merely  aoddental  that  Luke  first  calls 
kin  Paul  in  the  pass^  mentioned,  tbe  reason  may  be 
ihat  the  apostle  then  fint  commenoed  bis  public  and 
Kfiarate  ministry;  and  Paul,  a  Gentik  name,  was  that 
■hieb  the  spoetle  of  the  tientiles  always  -ore  in  Church 
iMory  (Baur,  PauL  p.  93).  Even  if  the  Jews  siill  used 

be  old  Jewish  name,  there  was  afterwards  no  occasion 
'or  Luke  to  mention  it.  The  account  of  Jerome  that 
Vmil  assumed  this  name  upon  the  convernon  by  him  of 
ie^ua  Panlns  (Act*  lili,  7;  cuap*  Auguat.  Conftu. 
na,  4;  Beagd  and  Olshausen,  on  Ad»  xiit,  9)  is  per- 
■ape  not  a  tradition,  but  a  mere  su^estion  of  that  fa- 
ber  himself,  on  the  ground  that  the  name  Paul  first  ap- 
w»  in  the  passage  foUowiog  that  acooant.  Indeed, 
liur  (pl  93)  would  have  as  believe  tbat  thia  was  the 
iewof  Luke  himself,  and  that  the  whole  account  of  tbe 
enrefsion  of  Se^ua  Pauloa  was  bwlt  up  to  illustrate 
Ua  chai^  of  name !  But  if  there  bad  been  any  con- 
«cttan  between  tbe  two  events,  it  would  have  been 
itural  for  tbe  writer  to  indicate  it  (see  Neander,  p.  106). 
I  a  ttmy  to  suppose  simply  that,  in  becoming  a  Ohris- 
ian,  according  to  the  Eastern  costom  [aee  Namk],  he 
wimed  the  name  Panl,  as  one  common  among  Greeks 
nd  Roroana,  and  quite  similar  in  sound  to  Saul  (comp. 
liiysost.  atid  Tbeophyl.  in  Suicer,  Thnaur.  ii,  648), 
cihapa  with  aome  reference  to  the  etymolngica)  Mg- 
ifieation  of  the  name  (comp.  1  Cor.  xr,  9 ;  Prndun,  Let. 
•ail,  Httie;  comp.  Gr.  xnu^c).  Tet  we  should  then 
spect  tbat  Luke  would  employ  the  name  Paul  from 
>ets  ix,  19  onward.  (For  another  view,  aee  Kuintil, 
'MMoA  ad  )oc.)    See  Srroids  Paulus. 

II.  Permmat  Hittory. — We  purpose  under  this  head 
>  gatho-  together  all  the  infiinnation  given  «ther  di- 
Mtly  or  incidentally  in  the  Acta  and  Epistles  concem- 
■g  the  apoatl^B  lift,  relegating  to  ■  subsequent  head 
ke  various  diaputn  that  have  been  nosed  i»  some  of 
Mm. 

1.  Ycmtk  and  Earfy  Carw^Paul  was  a  native  of 
trraa,  a  city  of  Cilicia  (Acts  xxti,  8,  etc),  and  was  of 
ewisb  descent,  of  the'tril>e  of  Benjamin  (PhiL  iii,  6). 
n>fn  hia  &ther  he  inherited  tbe  righta  of  Roman  citi- 
nriiip,  whieh  had  prolMbly  been  eamed  by  some  of 
is  aneeatry  thwajd*  nervieea  tendered  to  the  Roman 
aic(LaidBer,  IKonl»,l,8Sfl»ed.l788,8vo;  Gioiim,adi 


A  eta  xxii,  28).  The  supposition  that  he  enjoyed  them 
in  virtue  of  being  a  native  of  Tarsus  is  not  well  found- 
ed ;  fur  though  that  ci^  had  been  created  by  Augustua 
antir&fl/i6eni(Dion.Cfaiysost.il,86,ed.Rriske;  Pliny, 
//iff.  Nat.  T,  27),  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  all  Its 
natives  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship; 
and  besides,  from  Acta  xxi,  89  compared  with  xxii,  24, 
27,  it  may  be  inferred  tbat,  as  the  chief  captain  knew 
Paul  to  be  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  yet  wss  not  aware 
of  bis  Roman  citizenship,  the  latter  of  these  was  not 
necessarily  associated  with  the  former.  From  his  re- 
ceiving the  name  Saul  it  baa  been  supposed  that  he 
was  the  first-bom  son  of  his  pirentar  and  that  th^  had 
long  desired  and  often  asked  for  such  a  favor  ffrom  God ; 
that  he  was  not  their  only  child,  however,  appears  frma 
the  mention  made  (Acts  xxiii,  16)  of  his  "  sister's  son." 
Whether  Andronicus,  Junia,  and  Herodion,  whom  he 
terms,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi,7, 11),  9vy- 
ywiit  ftov,  were  of  the  number  of  his  Mood  relations,  or 
only  bekraged  to  the  same  tribe  with  him,  is  a  question 
on  which  learned  men  have  taken  different  rides  (comp. 
Lardner,  Workt,  vi,  285 ;  Estins,  Comm.  ad  k>c.).  (See 
below.) 

At  that  time  Tarsus  was  the  rival  of  Athens  and  Alex- 
andria as  a  place  of  learning  and  philosophical  research 
(Strabo,  xiv,  6) ;  but  to  what  extent  the  future  *<  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentile^  enjoyed  the  advanuge  of  iu  schools 
we  have  no  means  of  accurately  detennining.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  from  hb  writings  tbat  he  was 
famiUar  with  Greek  literature,  and  Dr.  Bcntky  has  not 
hesitated  to  affirm  tbat  "as  Moses  was  learned  in  all 
tbe  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  so  it  is  manifest  from  this 
chapter  alone  (Acts  xxvii),  if  nothing  else  had  been 
now  extant,  that  Paul  was  a  great  master  in  all  tbe 
learning  of  the  Greeks"  (Aiyfe  Leefure$,  serm.  iii,  thh 
mir.).  All  authority  like  that  of  Bentley  in  a  qnesiion 
of  Greek  literature  is  not  to  be  llgbtly  set  aride;  yet  on 
referring  to  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion  it 
will  not  be  found  to  justify  it.  It  must  be  allowed,  how- 
ever,that  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  having  speiithis 
early  years  in  such  a  city  as  Tarsus  could  not  but  exert 
a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  mind  of  auch  a  man  as 
I^ul,  in  tbe  way  of  sharpoiinK  his  faculties,  refining  his 
tastes,  and  enlarging  the  drde  of  his  sympathies  and 
affections.  "  If  even  to  the  meanest  citizen,"  as  Eich- 
bom  remarks, ."  such  a  circumstance  affords— unless  he 
be  by  nature  utterly  unobservant  —  much  infonnation 
which  otherwise  he  could  not  have  obtained,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  a  certain  activity  of  mind,  how  much 
greater  mey  not  its  effect  be  supposed  to  have  been  on 
a  great  mind  like  (Jiat  of  Paul?  To  his  birth  and  early 
residence  in  Tarsus  may  be  traced  the  urbanity  which 
the  apostle  at  no  time  laid  aside,  and  of  which  he  was 
frequently  a  perfect  model,  many  inainuating  turns 
which  he  gives  to  hia  epistles,  and  a  more  aktlful  use 
of  tbe  Greek  tongue  than  a  Jew  bran  and  educated  in 
Palestine  could  well  have  attuned"  {EMeit.  uu  AT.  T. 
iii,  6).    (See  below.) 

But  whatever  tmeeitainty  may  hang  over  the  eariy 
studies  of  the  apostle  in  the  department  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  being  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee,  and  destined,  in  all  probability,  from  his  in- 
fancy to  the  pursuits  of  a  doctor  of  Jewish  law,  he  would 
be  carefully  instructed  from  his  earliest  years  in  the  el- 
ements of  Rabbinical  lore.  It  is  probable  also  that  at 
this  time  he  acquired  his  skill  in  that  handicraft  trade 
by  which  in  later  years  he  frequently  supported  him- 
self (Acts  xvii,  8 ;  1  Cor.  iv,  12,  etc.).  Tbia  trade  la  de- 
scribed by  Luke  aa  tbat  of  a  aKttt'owoti'n;  a  word  r^ 
garding  tbe  meaning  of  which  there  hsa  been  no  small 
difference  of  opinion.  (See  below.)  It  does.not  follow 
that  the  family  were  in  the  necessitous  condition  which 
such  manual  labor  commonly  implies;  for  it  was  a 
wholesome  custom  among  the  Jews  to  teach  every  child 
some  trade,  though  there  might  be  little  prospeet  of  hia 
depending  upon  It  for  his  living.  See  JlAimicitAFT. 
1    When  Paid  nude  hbdef^bsM^biO^digi^en 
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at  Jenisalem  (Acts  xxii),  he  told  tfaem  that,  though 
bom  ID  TarsuB,  he  had  been  **  brought  up"  {avart^pafi- 
fuvoi:)  io  Jeruaalant.  He  must,  therefore,  bav«  been 
yet.  K  boy  when  he  waa  Kinoved,  in  all  probability  for 
the  aake  of  hia  education,  to  the  Holy  City  of  hia  fa- 
ihera.  We  may  imagine  him  arriving  there — pertt^M 
at  sume  age  between  ten  and  fifteen,  already  a  Helleo- 
iat,  speaking  Greek  and  faroilUr  with  the  Greek  veraion 
of  the  Scriptuiea,  pooMssing,  beaidee  the  knowledge  of 
his  trade,  the  elementa  of  Gentile  learning — to  be  taught . 
at  Jerusalem  "according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  j 
law  of  the  fathers."  He  learned,  be  aaya,  "  at  the  feet  | 
of  GamalieL'*  He  who  waa  to  reriat  ao  atoutly  the  I 
uauTpatioDB  of  the  law  had  for  hia  teacher  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  aU  the  doctors  of  the  Uw.  Gamaliel 
is  Mippoeed  to  be  the  person  of  that  name  who  ia  cele-  | 
brated  in  the  writings  of  the  Talmudista  as  one  of  the 
seven  teachen  to  whom  the  title  "  Kabbau"  was  {pven 
{UgMootj Horm  fftbr. in  Ad. V, Bit  Neander,.1;xwro/. 
ZtitaUer,  p.  «S ;  Otbo,  Lex.  Rabbmeo-Pka.  a.  r.  Babbi). 
Besides  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  Uw,  and  s  ain-  I 
cere  convictkin  of  the  supreme  excellence  of  Judaism,  | 
Gamaliel  appears  to  hare  posseaaed  a  singularly  calm  ^ 
and  Judicious  mind,  and  to  have  exercised  a  freedom  of 
thought  as  well  as  pursued  a  range  of  study  very  unlike 
what  waa  common  among  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed (Acta  V,  84-89 ;  comp.  Ncander,  L  e.).  How 
much  the  instructions  and  the  example  of  such  a  teacher 
nay  ha%'e  influenced  the  mind  of  Paid  favorably  we 
may  imagine,  but  cannot  affirm.  See  Gamalikl.  It 
is  singnlar  that  on  the  occasion  <^  his  well<known  in- 
tervention in  the  apostolical  history  the  master's  coun- 
sels of  toleration  are  in  marked  contrail  to  the  perse- 
cuting zeal  so  soon  displayed  by  the  pnpiL  The  tem- 
per of  Gamaliel  himself  was  moderate  and  candid,  and 
he  waa  penmudly  tnm  ton  bigotry;  bat  hia  leaching 
was  that  vt  the  sbrkteat  of  tbt  Pharisees,  and  bore  its 
natural  (hiit  when  lodged  in  the  ardent  and  thorough- 
going nature  (rf*  SauL  Other  fniits,  besides  that  of  a 
xeal  which  persecuted  the  Church,  may  no  doubt  be  re- 
ferred to  the  time  when  Saul  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gama- 
liel, A  thorough  training  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the 
traditiona  of  the  elders  under  an  acute  and  McompliBbed 
master  must  hare  done  much  to  exercise  the  mind  of 
Saul,  and  to  make  him  feel  at  home  in  the  subje^  in 
which  he  waa  afterwards  to  be  so  intensely  interested. 
Nor  are  we  at  all  bound  to  suppose  that,  because  his 
zeal  for  the  law  was  strong  enough  to  set  him  apon 
persecuting  the  believera  in  Jesus,  he  had  therefore  ex- 
perienced none  of  the  doubts  and  stmggles  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  subeeqaent  testimony,  it  was  the  nature 
<rf'  the  law  to  produce  (see  Rom.  vii).  On  the  contrary, 
we  can  scarcely  ima^ne  these  as  absent  from  the  spip- 
itual  life  of  Saul  as  he  passed  from  boyhood  to  man- 
hood. Earnest  persecutors  are,  oftener  than  not,  men 
who  have  been  tormented  by  inward  struggles  and  per- 
plexities. The  pupil  of  Gamaliel  may  have  been  crush- 
ing a  multitude  of  conflicts  in  his  own  mind  when  he 
threw  himaeir  into  tha  holy  woik  of  extirpating  the 
new  heresy.   See  Moral  Sbnbb, 

Paul  is  introduced  to  our  notice  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the  martyr^ 
dom  of  Stephen,  in  which  transaction  he  was,  if  not  an 
Asistant,  something  more  than  a  mere  spectator.  A.D. 
29.  He  is  described  at  this  time  (Acts  vii,  68)  as  "  a 
young  man"  {vtaviat};  tnit  this  term  was  employed 
with  so  much  latitude  by  the  Greeks  that  it  is  impos- 
ble  from  the  mere  use  of  it  to  determine  whether  the 
party  to  whom  it  was  applied  was  under  thirty,  or  be- 
tween that  and  forty.  The  probability  is  that  Paul 
must  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty  at  least;  for  other- 
wise it  ia  not  likely  that  he  would  have  shared  the 
counsels  of  the  chief  priests,  or  been  intrusted  by  them 
with  the  entire  responsibility  of  executing  their  de- 
signs against  the  followers  of  Jeans,  as  we  know  waa 
the  case  (Acta  xxvi,  11^  12).  For  ancba  task  he  showed 
■  painfnl  aptitnd^  and  discharged  it  with  a  seal  which 


spared  neither  age  nor  sex  (Acts  xxri,  10, 1 1).  At  ftm 
time  tbe  Church  experienced  the  sudden  ftpmaw 
which  was  CMinected  with  tbe  ordawing  cf  tlw  Sen 
appointed  lo  acrre  tablei^  and  with  tht  wpeaal  fmmn 
utd  ins^ratkn  of  Stephen.  Among  thow  vbo  d» 
poted  with  Stephen  were  some  "of  thcsn  of  OSmT 
We  naturally  think  of  Saul  as  baring  ben  one  of  thMc 
wb«i  we  find  htm  afterwarda  keeping  tbe  ckKba  <f 
those  suborned  witoeaaea  who,  according  to  tlw  law 
(Deut.  xvii,7},were  the  first  to  cast  stoaca  «c  Sufbm. 
"Saul,"  says  tlic  mand  writer, aagoificantly,  "wmtmr- 
senting  uato  bb  death."  Tbe  angelic  gkiry  tkm  Asai 
from  Stephen's  face,  and  the  divine  truth  of  hia  mwik 
failing  to  aubdne  the  spirit  of  reUipous  hatzvd  m 
burning  in  Saul's  breast,  must  have  emtntlcrcd  and  le- 
gravsted  its  rage.  Saul  waa  passing  throi^b  a  lenftlc 
criuB  for  a  man  of  bis  nature.  But  be  was  noc  one  lote 
moved  from  his  stem  porpooe  by  tbe  native  leinw 
and  teodaness  which  be  moM  have  been  sciffing  witka 
him.  H«  was  the  noat  onwcaricd  and  naRkntiag  of 
persecnton  "  As  for  Saul,  be  made  havoc  of  tbeCbarc^ 
entering  into  every  bouae  (cord  ofanvc,  AmsI^ 
hovtr),  and  haling  men  and  wonOD, oooamittad  tkcm  Is 
prison"  (Acts  viii,  8). 

2.  Cottvertiim. — But  while  thna,  in  faia  ignotaaee  nd 
unbdief,  he  was  seeking  to  be  "  injuriom"  to  tbe  amt 
of  CfariM,  tbe  great  Author  of  Cbtiadaniiy  was  ^noI  le 
make  him  a  dtotingidabed  txapby  of  iu  powa,  and  eat 
of  tbe  most  devoted  and  sucoesefal  of  it*  ndrecsaa. 
The  persecutor  was  to  be  converted.  A.D.  90.  Wtat 
tbe  nature  of  that  oonversioo  was  we  are  now  to  sb- 
serve. 

Having  nnderuken  tn  follow  up  the  believcn  *'  «■» 
strange  cities,"  Saul  naturally  turned  his  tboi^bta  Is 
Damascus,  expecting  to  ttnd  among  tbe  nunerooa  Jem- 
ish  residents  of  that  popilona  dty  aonw  wUNnnto  af 
"tbe  way"(r$c  o^oS),  ind  trusting,  we  nmatpRaaM, 
to  be  allowed  by  the  connivance  of  the  goreraor  to  ^ 
prebend  them.  What  befell  him  as  he  journeyed  ihiih- 
er  is  related  in  detail  three  times  in  tbe  Acts,  fine  hv 
the  historian  in  his  own  person,  then  in  tbe  two  ad- 
dresses  made  by  E^nl  at  Jerusalem  and  before  Agiipfis. 
These  three  URa^res  are  not  rcfietitioas  of  one  an- 
other: there  are  diflferences  between  tbem  which  some 
critics  choose  to  regard  as  irreGondlable.  Consideri^ 
that  the  same  author  is  responsible  for  all  tbe  •ccOBatK, 
we  gain  nothing,  of  course,  for  the  authenticity  of  ibeir 
statements  by  bringing  them  into  agreement;  bat  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  the  author  faimaelf  ooold  sot 
have  be«n  conscious  of  any  contradictions  in  tbe  aai^ 
rativee.  Be  can  soaioely  have  had  any  aaotiTie  fm 
fdadng  ride  by  side  incomiatent  npoita  of  Flatd's  eaa- 
vnwon ;  and  that  be  should  have  admitted  iMonsM- 
endes  on  such  a  matter  through  mere  careleasMss  h 
hardly  credible.  Of  the  three  narratires,  that  of  the 
historian  himself  must  claim  to  be  tbe  naoet  podv 
historical:  Paul's  subsequent  accounts  were  likely  b» 
be  affected  by  the  purpose  for  whidi  be  intn^wed 
them.  Luke's  atatament  is  to  be  nad  in  Acts  ix,3-ll 
where,  however,  the  words,  **  It  ia  haid  for  tbee  to  kick 
against  the  iMicks,"  indoded  in  the  Yolgate  and  Eng- 
lish version,  ought  to  be  omitted.  Tbe  sodden  light 
from  heaven ;  the  voice  of  Jesus  speaking  with  aatbor> 
ity  to  his  persecutor;  Saul  atruck  to  the  ground,  blind- 
ed, overcome;  the  three  days'  suspense;  tbe  ooaaing  «f 
Ananias  as  a  messenger  of  the  Lord ;  and  SanTs  bap- 
tism— Aese  wore  tbe  leading  features,  in  the  eyes  of  tba 
historian,  of  tbe  great  event,  and  in  these  we  moat  iDok 
for  the  chief  signiffeaDce  of  the  conversion. 

Let  us  now  compare  tbe  historical  relation  with  tbssc 
which  we  have  in  Pant's  speeches  (Acts  xxii  and  xxvi). 
The  reader  will  do  wdl  to  consider  each  ia  iu  place. 
But  we  have  here  to  deal  with  tbe  bare  fact  of  ^tee- 
moot  or  difference.  With  regard  to  tbe  Ught.  the 
qieeches  add  to  what  Luke  tdb  us  that  tbe  pbeaoms- 
non  ocouired  at  mid-d^y,  andthat  tbe  Ijriit  mne  nan^ 
and  was  viaiU*  a^eiSlo^aiat^tai&tSnSl  as  to  hia- 
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■dr.    Th«  seoond  speech  nys  thst  at  the  Bhining  of 
this  light  the  whote  com  pan j  C^we  all")  fell  to  the 
ground.   This  u  mteoiilradicled  by  what  is  aaul  (ix.  7), 
■*  The  men  whkh  Joumqwd  with  faiin  atood  qwechleu," 
fw  there  is  uo  eaiduMa  on  *'Blood,"  nor  u  the  studing 
antithetical  to  Sanl's  felling  dowo.    We  haT«  bat  to 
auppoae  the  other*  riung  before  ^ul,  or  standing  still 
afterwards  in  greater  perplexity,  throogh  not  seeing  or 
hearing  what  Saul  saw  and  heard,  to  recoflcile  the  nai^ 
ratives  without  forcing  either.    After  the  queetton, 
"  Why  penecutest  tboo  me?"  the  second  speech  atkK 
**  It  M  havd  Cm  tiiec  to  kick  against  the  goads."  Then 
both  the  speeches  sap|dy  a  qoeeUon  and  answer— "I 
anaweied.  Who  ait  thoa.  Lord?   And  he  said,  I  am 
Jeeua  (of  Neareth),  whom  thou  persecuteeL"   In  the 
direction  to  go  into  Damascus  and  await  orders  there, 
the  first  speech  agrees  with  Acts  ix.    But  whereas  ac- 
cording to  that  chapter  the  men  with  Saul "  beard  the 
voice,"  in  the  first  speech  it  is  sud  "  they  beard  not  the 
vosea  of  him  that^aketome."  It  Memt  reMonaUe  to 
conclnde  ftmn  the  two  passages  that  the  men  eetnally 
beard  sounds,  but  not,  like  Saul,  an  articulate  voice. 
With  regard  to  the  visit  of  Ananias,  there  is  no  col- 
lision between  the  ninth  chapter  and  the  first  speech, 
the  latter  only  attributing  additional  words  to  Ananias. 
The  second  speech  ceases  to  give  details  of  the  conver- 
sion after  Uie  words,  "I  an  Jesos,  whom  Ibou  peise- 
cotest.    But  rise,  and  staitd  on  thy  ftet."   Piol  adds, 
6ocn  the  month  of  Jesus,  an  exposition  of  the  purpoee 
for  which  he  had  appeared  to  him.   It  is  easy  to  say 
thjtt  in  ascribing  these  words  to  Jesus,  Paul  or  his  pro- 
feaeed  reporter  is  violating  the  order  and  sequence  of 
the  earlier  accounts.    But,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  nat- 
ure and  purpose  of  Paul's  address  beTom  Agrippa,  we 
shall  surdy  not  suppose  that  he  is  violating  the  strict 
truth,  when  be  adds  to  the  words  which  Jesus  spoke  to 
him  at  tbe  moment  of  the  light  and  the  sound,  without 
iDterpoaiiig  soy  ictacnce  to  a  lata  oocaston,  that  fuller 
ex,pasitioii  of  the  meaning  of  Ote  crins  through  which 
he  was  passing,  which  he  was  not  to  receive  till  afler^ 
wardst    What  Saul  actually  heard  from  Jesus  on  the 
way  ss  he  journeyed  was  afterwards  interpreted,  to  the 
mind  of  Saul,  into  those  definite  ezpnwioas.   For  we 
roust  not  forget  that,  whatever  we  bdd  sa  to  tbe  ex- 
tonal  nature  of  the  phenomena  we  are  considering,  the 
whole  transaction  was  essentially,  in  any  case,  a  ^irit- 
val  commnnicaUMi.    That  the  Lord  Jesus  manifested 
bimself  as  a  liring  person  to  the  man  Saul,  and  spoke 
b>  him  so  that  his  very  words  could  be  understood,  is 
tbe  sobetantial  fact  dedared  to  ua.    The  purport  of  the 
three  narratives  is  that  an  actual  conversatint  took 
pimee  between  Senl  and  the  Lord  Jesna.   U  is  remarii- 
^le  that  in  none  of  then  ia  Saul  said  to  have  $em 
Jesus.   The  gnnuida  for  believing  that  he  did  so  are  tbe 
two  expteseions  of  Ananias  (Acte  ix,  17),  "The  Lord 
Jeeais,  who  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way,"  and  (Acts 
jtxii,  14)  '^That  thou  shouldest  see  the  Juat,  One,"  and 
the  ststcmcnt  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv,  8),  "  Last  of  all  be 
waa  seen  of  me  also."   Coopaiing  tbeee  passages  with 
tbe  narrativee,  we  ontwlude  atber  that  Saul  had  ui  in- 
ntantaoeous  ririm  oS  Jesns  as  the  flash  of  Ught  blinded 
bim,  or  that  the  **seeing"  was  that  appiehenrion  of  his 
presence  which  would  go  with  a  real  conversation. 
Ho\o  it  was  that  Sanl  "  saw"  and  "  heard,"  we  are  quite 
unable  to  determine.   That  the  light,  and  the  sound  or 
voBoe,  were  botfa  difiSerent  fkon  any  ovdlnaiy  phenome- 
na with  which  Saul  and  bis  companions  were  bmiliar, 
is  mqaeetiooaUy  implied  hi  the  nairative.   It  is  also 
implied  that  they  were  specially  ugniflcant  to  Saul, 
and  not  to  those  with  him.    We  gather  therefore  that 
there  were  reel  on t ward  phenomena,  through  which 
Sstnl  was  made  inwardly  sennble  of  a  presence  revealed 
to  him  alone.    (See  bdow.)    Externally,  there  was  a 
flash  of  light.   Spiritsally, "  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  gioty  of  the  Cbiist,  who  ie  tbe  image  of  God," 
shone  npon  Sanl,  and  oomricted  the  darknem  <rf  the 
heart  whidi  had  shot  ort  love  and  knew  not  the  gloiT^ 


of  the  cross.  Externally,  Sanl  feD  to  tbe  groondl 
Spiritually,  be  was  proetrated  by  sbanie,  when  he  knew 
whom  be  had  been  persecuting.  Externally,  sounds 
iseoed  ont  of  heaven.  Spiritually,  the  Ctodfied  said 
to  Saul,  with  tender  remonstrance,  "  !  am  Jesus,  why 
pMsecutest  thou  me?"  Whether  audibly  to  his  com- 
panions, or  audibly  to  the  Lord  Jesus  only,  Saul  con- 
fessed himself  in  the  8(Mrit  the  servant  of  him  whose 
name  he  had  hated.  He  gave  himself  up,  without  be- 
ing able  to  see  bb  way,  to  the  disposal  of  htm  whom  he 
now  knew  to  have  vindicated  his  daim  over  him  by 
the  very  aaciiflce  whidi  fiMmeriy  he  bad  despised. 
The  Pharisee  was  converted,  once  fw  aU,  into  a  diadide 
of  Jesus  the  Crudfied. 

The  only  mention  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  of  the  out- 
ward phenomou  attending  his  conversion  ie  that  in 
1  Cor.  XV,  8, "  Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also."  Bat 
there  is  one  impcntant  paasage  in  which  he  speaks  dis- 
tinctly of  his  conveieiwi  itself.  Dr.  Banr  {PmL  p.  64), 
with  his  reedinees  to  find  out  discrepancies,  insbts  that 
this  pasasge  lepnaaats  quite  a  diffcient  proceaa  from 
that  leeorded  in  the  Acta.  It  is  manifestly  not  a  rep- 
etition of  what  we  have  been  reading  and  conuder- 
ing,  bat  it  is  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  it.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i,  16,  16)  Paul  has  these 
words,  "  When  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  ne  from 
»r  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  graoe,  to  rv- 
Air  "Son  m  sw,  that  I  might  preach  him  ammg  the 
heetben"  .  .  .  (tiwourX^^t  tmi  vi^  aiiTfsv  iv  Iftof). 
What  words  could  express  more  exactly  than  these  the 
Bfuritual  experience  which  oocnrred  to  Saul  on  the  way 
to  Damascus?  The  manifestation  of  Jesus  ss  the  Snn 
of  God  is  clearly  the  main  point  in  the  narrative.  This 
manifestation  waa  brought  about  through  a  removal  of 
the  veils  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  which  Minded  the 
eyes  of  Sanl  to  a  ciueiSed  Deliverer  conquering  tbroogfa 
sacrifice.  Whalem  part  the  senses  may  have  pbye<l 
in  the  transaction,  the  essence  of  it  in  any  case  must 
have  been  Saul's  inward  virion  of  a  s|nritnal  Lord  close 
to  his  spirit,  (Who  whom  he  could  not  escape,  whose  ev- 
ery command  he  was  henceforth  to  obey  in  tbe  spirit. 

It  would  be  groundless  to  assume  that  tbe  new  con- 
victions of  that  mid-day  immeifiately  cleared  and  settled 
themselves  In  Saul's  mind.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  was  then  converted,  or  turned  round.  For  a  while, 
no  doubt,  his  inward  state  was  one  of  awe  and  expec- 
tation. He  was  "led  by  the  hand"  spiritually  by  his 
Master,  as  well  as  bodily  by  his  companions.  Thus 
entering  Damascus  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he 
sought  Uie  house  of  one  whom  he  had,  perhaps,  intend- 
ed to  penecnte^  Judas  may  have  be^  known  to  his 
gneat  as  a  disciple  of  tbe  Lud.  Geitnnly  the  fame  of 
SanTs  coming  had  preceded  Mm;  and  Ananias,  "a  de- 
vout man  according  to  the  law,"  but  a  believer  in  Jc8iu>, 
when  directed  by  the  Lord  to  visit  him,  wonders  at 
what  be  is  told  ctHiceming  the  notorious  persecutor. 
He  obeys,  however;  and  going  to  Saul  in  the  naa>e  of 
"  tbe  Lord  Je«»,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  way," 
he  puts  his  hands  on  him  that  he  may  receive  his  sight 
and  be  filled  with  the  Utij  Ghost.  Tbmopon  Saul's 
eyes  are  immediately  purged,  and  his  sight  is  restored. 
"  The  same  hour,"  says  Paul  (Acts  xxii,  18),  "  I  looked 
up  upon  him.  And  he  said.  The  God  of  our  fathers 
hath  chosen  tbee,  that  thou  shouldest  know  his  will, 
and  see  the  Just  One,  and  shouldest  hear  tbe  voice  of 
faia  month.  For  thou  riialt  be  his  wttness  unto  aiU  men 
of  what  tbou  bast  seen  and  heard."  Every  word  in 
this  address  strikes  some  diord  which  we  hear  sounded 
again  and  again  in  1^'s  Epistles.  The  new  convert 
is  not,  as  it  is  ao  common  to  say,  converted  from  Juda- 
ism to  ChriBtianity—rAe  God  of  lie  Jevtith  fafhen 
chooaea  him.  He  is  cboeen  to  htou>  God't  viS.  That 
will  is  manifested  tn  the  JUffkteotu  One.  Him  Saul  sets 
and  heart,  in  order  that  he  may  be  a  witneu  of  him  to 
all  men.  The  eternal  will  of  tbe  God  of  Abraham; 
that  wUl  revealed  in  a  righteous  Son  of  Godjrthe  teati- 
mniy  emweming  him,  u^HflqMllttMBfilSMU&eee  ai» 
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the  eMentiallf  PkoliiM  (aindplM  which  pre  declared  in 
■11  the  teachiiig  of  the  ipoitie,  tod  iUutnaud  in  all  hit 
■etioiUL 

8.  Sojourn  in  Damatau  and  Arabia. — Aftff  the  re- 
covery of  his  aight,  SauI  recei\'ett  the  external  nymbul 
of  the  washing  aw«y  of  his  uiis  in  tMptutm.  He  then 
broke  his  three  days'  fast,  and  was  strengthened — an 
Image,  agaiu,  of  the  strengthening  of  hie  faint  and  hun- 
gering spirit  through  a  particqiation  in  the  divine  life 
i>f  the  Church  at  Dvunascua.  He  wms  at  once  received 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  diaciples,  and  began  without 
deUjr  the  work  to  which  Ananias  bad  dengnated  bim ; 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  bis  hearers  he  [ffoclaimed 
Jesus  in  the  syaagogues,  declaring  him  to  be  the  Sod 
of  God.  This  was  the  natural  sequel  to  his  converMon : 
he  was  to  proclaim  Jesus  the  Crucified,  first  to  the  Jews 
as  their  own  Christ,  afterwaida  to  the  worhl  as  tbe  Son 
of  tbe  living  God. 

Tbe  narrative  in  the  Acts  tells  us  rimply  that  he  was 
occupied  in  this  work,  with  increasing  vigor,  for  "  many 
•lays,"  up  to  the  time  when  imminent  danger  drove  him 
from  Damascus.  From  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i, 
17,  18)  we  learn  that  the  many  days  were  at  leau  a 
KiHMt  part  ctf  "  three  years,"  and  that  Saul,  not  thinking 
it  necessary  to  procure  aulbority  to  preach  fnm  the 
apostles  that  were  before  bim,  went  after  his  conversion 
iiito  Arabia,  and  returned  from  thence  to  Damascus. 
We  know  nothing  whatever  of  this  visit  to  Arabia — to 
what  district  Saul  went,  how  long  be  stayed,  or  fur 
what  purpose  he  went  thm.  (Stanley  suggests,  Sin. 
iind  PttL  p.  60,  that  he  may  even  have  visite<l  Mount 
Sinai.)  From  the  antithetical  way  in  which  it  is  op- 
posed t«  a  visit  to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  we  infer 
that  it  took  jiuot  before  he  deliberately  oommitted 
hliDsetr  to  the  task  of  prodaimbig  Jem  as  the  Christ; 
and  also,  with  some  probalnlity,  that  he  was  seeking 
sedutiion,  in  order  that,  by  conferring  "  not  with  fiesh 
and  blood,"  hnt  with  the  Lord  in  tbe  Spirit,  be  might 
receive  more  deeply  hito  his  mind  the  commissitMi  Riven 
him  at  his  converaion.  That  Saul  did  not  spend  the 
greater  portion  of  tbe  "  tbne  yean"  at  Damaacus  aeems 
probable,  for  tbeae  two  reaaoos:  (J)  that  tbe  anger  of 
the  Jews  was  not  likely  to  have  borne  with  two  or  three 
years  of  such  a  life  as  Sanl's  now  was  without  coming 
to  a  criMs;  and  (2)  that  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem 
wonld  not  have  been  likely  to  mistrust  Saul  as  they 
did  if  they  had  beard  of  bim  as  preaching  Jesus  at 
Damascna  for  the  same  considenUe  iteriod.  We  can 
hardly  re«at  tbe  conviction  that  tbe  time  was  spent  in 
private  preparation,  perhaps  in  receiving  those  remark- 
able diacloeures  which  be  afterwards  called  "my  gos- 
pel" (2  Tim.  ii,  6),  analogous  to  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  the  other  apostles'  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Lord.  Thus  we  may  venture  to  suppose  he  received 
that  Gospel  which  afterwanis  he  preached  "by  revela- 
tion" from  Christ  (GaL  i,  12).  Neander  {L  c'sec  121) 
aud  Auger  (De  Ttn^p.  m  Actii  App.  BaHom,  1^8) 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  Fkiil  went  into  Arabia 
to  preach  the  Gospel ;  but  tbe  reasons  they  adduce  have 
liule  weight  (comp.  Olshausen,  qh  AOa  ix,  20-25). 

Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  Saul's  departure  from 
Damoscuii,  we  are  again  upon  historical  ground  (A.D, 
8it),  aud  have  the  double  evidence  of  Luke  In  the  Acts 
(ix,  21  sq.)  and  of  the  apostle  in  his  Second  Epistle  to 
tbe  Corinthians  (xt,  82).  According  to  the  former,  tbe 
Jewi  lay  in  wait  for  Saul,  intending  to  kill  him,  and 
watched  the  gates  of  the  city  that  he  might  not  escape 
from  them.  Knowing  this,  the  disciples  took  htm  by 
night  and  let  him  down  in  a  basket  from  the  wall.  Ac- 
cording to  Paul  (2  Cor.  zi,  S2),  it  was  tbe  ahmrch  un- 
der Aretas  the  king  who  watched  for  him,  desiring  m 
apprehend  him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  two  statements.  We  might  aimilariy  aay  that  our 
Lerd  waa  put  to  death  either  \ty  the  Jews  or  tbe 
Koman  governor.  There  is  more  difficulty  in  ascer^ 
taiuing  how  an  officer  of  king  Aretas  should  be  govern- 
ing in  Damascus,  and  why  be  ehuuki  lend  himself  to 


the  designs  <rf  tbe  Jews.  But  we  lean  bm  ncsk 
history  that  tbe  a&irsof  Damascuawei^atthe^ 
ill  such  on  unsettled  state  as  to  make  the  URSlin  i« 

improbable.  See  Akktab.  Having  eac^wd  (n» 
mascua,  Saul  betook  himself  to  JemssleBi,  »d  iIct 
"assayed  to  join  himself  to  tbe  disapla;  bot  ihn 
were  all  afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  be  ni 
a  disciple.''  In  this  natural  but  tryiog  difiodt;  Ssa) 
was  befrieoded  bgr  one  whoae  name  was  htaarfktli 
ckisely  associated  with  bla.  Bamabsa  bscaas  Ui 
spUMOT  to  tbe  apostles  and  Church  at  Jeraaka.  n- 
suring  them— from  some  personal  knowledge,  wc  ma 
presume — of  tbe  facts  of  Saul's  oonvcnion  mA  ato- 
quent  behavior  at  Damascus,  It  b  notioesUt  tka 
the  tttMtg  and  ktarimg  aie  still  the  kadiag  (com  n 
tlie  eonvendon,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  in  the  pcesdii^ 
Barnabas  declared  bow  "Saul  bait  seen  the  I.anl is  ito 
way,  and  that  be  had  spoken  to  bin,  and  huw  thM  kt 
had  preached  btddly  at  Damaaeus  in  the  naoK  nfJcML' 
Born^Mu's  introduction  removed  tbe  fears  vf  ibe  i^*- 
ties,  and  Paul  "was  with  them  coming  in  and  ^ 
out  at  Jerusalem."  His  Hellenistical  edueatimi  utc 
him,  like  Stephen,  a  successful  disputant  sgsnat  tbt 
"  Greciana;"  and  it  is  not  stnmge  that  the  faracr  pei- 
secutor  was  singed  oat  fnnn  the  otbRbeliefcniiib 
object  of  a  murderous  hostility.  He  was  ihorfn 
again  urged  to  fiee;  and  by  way  of  Cmrca  took  hitt- 
self  to  his  native  city.  Tarsus  (AcU  iz,  96-301  la  (id. 
i,  20,  tbe  order  of  tbe  localities  is  not  strictly  ob«irali 

In  tbe  Epistle  to  tbe  Galatians  (i,  17-28)  Pul  ate 
ceruin  particulant,  in  which  only  a  perverse  snd 
tious  criticum  could  see  anything  conliadicfory  to  ik 
facu  Just  related.  He  tdk  ua  that  bis  OHtivc  fat 
ing  up  to  Jerusalem  rather  than  aaywkert  »a 
that  he  might  see  Peter;  that  be  abode  srid  hiai  tf- 
teeo  days;  that  the  only  apostles  he  saw  were  Fm 
and  James  the  Lord's  brother;  and  that  aftemrdi  bt 
came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  (Alicia,  amm^ 
unknown  by  face,  though  well  known  liir  bb  ceero- 
uon,  to  the  churches  in  Judaa  which  were  in  (^rifl. 
Paul's  ol^ect  in  referring  to  diia  coiuMetiea  of  Ui«kk 
thoae  who  were  apoalles  before  him  waa  to  sbs«  ite 
he  had  never  acct^tted  his  apuatlediip  aa  a  eoaM«M 
from  ibem.  On  this  point  the  nanative  in  tlw  Am 
entirely  agrees  with  Paul's  own  earnest  awereBtimiii 
his  Epistles.  He  received  his  commioaon  fna  tkt 
Lord  jesu^  and  also  mediMely  thnx^cfa  Anamaa  1^ 
commission  included  a  special  designation  ts  fMik 
Christ  to  tbe  Gentiles.  Uptm  the  latter  deaptti* 
be  did  not  act  mtil  ctnnuiMtaBGCS  opened  tbe  w»y 
it.  But  be  at  onoe  began  to  proclain  Jews  »  ** 
Christ  to  his  own  countrymen.  Barnabas  intradMid 
him  to  the  apostles,  not  as  seeking  their  s»ctiA 
as  having  seen  and  beard  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  M  hiT- 
ing  boldlv  spoken  already  in  his  name. 

4.  Afakttrg  at  A nrwcA.— Daring  Uils  st^  tlTid» 
Tarsus,  which  lasted  several  years,  occspied  doakdw 
with  tboer  claewben  unraowded  laboia  to  sow  ■ 
which  he  ooeasionally  alludes  (2  Cor.  xi,  H,  UV  • 
movement  was  going  on  at  Antinch  which  raivd  ibS 
city  to  an  importance  second  only  to  tbst  of  Jtnwlfa 
itself  in  the  eariy  history  of  the  Church.  In  tbe  lift 
tbe  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  Aniiocb  claims  a  m- 
spicuous  place.  It  waa  tfawe  diat  the  pnadnag^tte 
(ifygptA  to  tbe  Gentiles  first  took  mot,  imd  ftwtkwg 
that  it  was  afterwards  propagated.  Its  geuyn**" 
poMlion,  its  pt^tical  and  commercial  impartaan.  ■s' 
the  presence  of  a  la^  and  powerful  Jewish  de»«st » 
its  population,  were  tbe  more  obviom  cbaraeto** 
which  adapted  it  for  such  a  use.  There  cane  nisn- 
ocb,  when  the  persecution  whid)  oroie  ^loot  SMfbB 
scaUered  upon  their  diAreat  routes  the  Smajtt  *** 
bad  been  MsemUed  at  JeraMdem, aaw  ofCjint»J 
(^Tene,  eager  to  tdl  all  who  wonld  bear  them  tht  p*' 
news  concerning  the  lx>nl  Jesu&  Until  Antioeb  ■* 
reached,  the  word  was  spoken  "  to  nooe  hat  nolo  if* 
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SXXiffcc) — not,  u  in  the  A.  "  the  Granuia" — were 
noug  the  hearers  uf  the  word.  A  great  number  be- 
eped ;  and  when  this  was  reported  at  JauMkm,  fiaiv 
kbw  was  sent  on  a  qiodal  niHiun  to  Antiocb. 
As  the  woA  grew  nnder  his  hands,  and  "much  peo- 
le  was  added  unto  the  Lord,"  BsmiJ»s  felt  the  need 
r  help,  and  went  himself  to  Tarsus  to  seek  SauL  l*os- 
bly  at  I>amasGus,  certainly-  st  Jemaalem,  he  had  been 
witness  of  Saul's  energy  and  devotedness,  and  skill  in 
isputation.  He  had  been  drawn  to  him  by  the  bund 
r  a  moot  brotherly  affection.  He  therefore  longed  for 
im  as  a  helper,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  bim  to  An- 
loeh.  Tbtfe  they  labored  togetbec  unreinittiiigly  for 
a  whole  year,"  mixug  with  the  oooetanl  tsscrabUes 
r  the  believers,  and  "teaching  much  people."  All  this 
inte,  as  I^ke  would  give  us  to  understand,  Saul  was 
ubordinate  bi  Barnabas.  Until  "Saul"  became  "Paul," 
re  read  "  Barnabas  and  Saul"  (Acts  xi,  80 ;  xii,  26; 
lili,  2,  T).  Afterwards  the  order  changes  to  "  Paul  and 
Ismnli— i"  It  seems  reasonable  to  emdude  that  there 
ras  no  manced  peculiaiity  in  the  teaching  of  Saul  dui^ 
ag  the  Antiocb  periud.  He  held  and  taught,  in  com- 
Don  with  the  other  Jewish  helierers,  the  simple  faith 
n  Jesus  the  Christ,  crudded  and  raised  ftom  the  dead. 
ior  did  he  ever  afterwards  depart  from  the  sirapiicity 
»f  this  faith.  But  new  (urcumstancea  stirred  up  new 
lueations;  and  then  it  was  to  Saul  of  Tarsus  that  it 
was  given  to  see,  more  dlearly  than  any  others  saw, 
■htmt  new  anilioatiooa  of  th«  idd  tnth,  those  deep  and 
irorld*wide  lelatiuiis  uf  it,  with  whi^  bis  work  wae  to 
le  permanently  assndated.  In  the  mean  time,  aocord* 
mg  to  the  usual  method  uf  the  dirioc  government,  ftcts 
were  silently  growing,  which  were  to  suggest  and  oc- 
lasion  the  future  developments  of  faith  and  practice, 
■nd  of  these  facts  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  uit- 
pmeedented  aoceeeiun  of  Goitile  proselytes  at  Antiocb. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred,  of  which  Bamabaa 
and  Saul  jo%-futly  availed  themselves,  Ibr  proving  the 
aflfeciitm  of  these  new  disciples  towards  lb«r  brethren 
at  Jerusalem,  and  for  knitdng  the  two  communities  to- 
other io  the  bonds  of  practical  fellowship,  A  mani- 
fest ioapulse  from  the  Holy  Spirit  began  this  work. 
There  came  "prophets"  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch ; 
"  and  there  stood  ap  one  of  them,  named  Agabus,  and 
signified  1^  the  Spitit  that  there  should  be  great  dearth 
throughoat  all  the  world."  The  "  prophets"  who  now 
arrived  may  have  been  the  Simeon  and  Lucius  and  Ha- 
iiaen  noeiitiuned  in  xiii,  1,  bendes  Agabus  and  others. 
The  prediction  of  the  dearth  need  not  have  b«en  pur- 
poseless; it  would  naturally  have  a  direct  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  poorer  brethren  and  the  duty  of  the 
richer.  It  b  obvioaa  that  the  fulfflnwnt  InUowed  ckisely 
upon  the  InUmation  of  tbe  coming  famine^  Fw  the 
disaptes  at  Anttoch  determined  to  send  contributions 
immediately  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  gift  wae  conveyed 
to  the  elders  of  that  Church  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas 
and  SauL  Tbe  time  of  this  dearth  is  vaguely  desig- 
nated in  the  Acts  as  the  reign  of  Claudius.  It  is  ascer- 
tained from  Joeephus's  history  that  a  severe  famine  did 
actually  prevail  in  JudsM^  and  eqiecially  at  Jenisaleni, 
at  the  very  time  fixed  the  vmit  reoorded  in  Acta 
xii,  the  death  (rf  Heiod  Agrippi*  This  was  in  AJ>.  44. 
See  AoABi'S. 

It  could  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  mere  safe 
condnct  of  the  contribution  that  Barnabas  and  Saul 
should  go  in  person  to  Jerusalem.  We  are  bound  to 
•ee  in  the  reisttODS  between  tbe  HotbetwCburch  and 
that  of  Antiocb,  of  which  this  visit  is  illustrative,  ex- 
amples of  the  deep  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  union 
vhich  dwelt  in  tbe  heart  of  tbe  early  Church.  The 
apostles  did  not  go  forth  to  teach  a  system,  but  to  en- 
laiye  a  body.  The  spirit  which  directed  and  furthered 
their  labors  was  essentially  the  spirit  of  Mlowship.  By 
this  spirit  Saul  of  Tarms  was  practically  trained  in 
strict  co-opemtton  with  bis  eUera.ln  the  Church.  The 
habits  wluch  be  learned  now  were  to  aid  in  guarding 
lun  at  a  later,  tbne  fima  suppoong  that  tbe  indepen- 


dence which  be  was  beond  to  dtim  should  invtdre  the 
slightest  breach  or  loosening  of  the  bonda  of  the  nni- 
v^aal  brotherhood. 
.  Having  discharged  their  errand,  Baraabaa  and  Saul 
returned  to  Antioch,  bringing  with  th«n  another  helper, 
John  sumamed  Mark,  sister's  son  to  Barnabas.  The 
work  uf  prophesying  and  teaching  was  resumed.  Sev- 
eral of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  of  the  believers  in 
Jesus  were  expounding  the  way  uf  God  and  organizing 
tbe  Cborch  in  that  busy  metropolis.    Travellers  were 
incessantly  passing  to  and  fro.    Antioch  was  iu  con- 
stant communication  with  Cilicia,  with  Cyprus,  with 
'  all  tbe  Deighboring  countriea.  The  question  must  have 
forced  itsdir  upon  hundreds  of  tbe  •'Chriatians^  at  An- 
tioch, "What  is  the  meaning  of  this  faiib  of  oars,  of 
this  baptism,  of  this  incorporation,  of  this  kingdom  of 
tbe  Son  of  God,/or  the  icorldf    The  Gospel  is  not  fur 
Jndiea  alone:  here  are  we  called  by  it  at  Antioch.  Is 
I  it  meant  to  stop  hen  ?"   The  Churah  was  pr^nant 
with  a  great  movement,  and  the  time  of  her  delivery 
was  at  hand.   We  ftnget  the  whole  method  of  the  di- 
vine work  in  the  nurture  of  the  Church  if  we  ascribe 
to  the  impulses  of  the  Holy  Ghost  any  theatrical  sud- 
j  denness,  and  disconnect  them  from  the  thoughts  which 
I  were  brooding  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples.    At  every 
'  point  we  find  both  circumstances  and  inward  reasonings 
preparing  the  crisis.    Something  of  direct  expectation 
seems  to  he  implied  in  what  is  said  of  the  leaders  of  the 
'  ChuF^  at  Antioch,  that  tb^  were  "  odniBtering  to  tbe 
I  Lord,  and  fasting,"  when  the  Holy  Ghost  spoke  to  then. 
I  Without  dotibt  they  kiww  it  for  a  seal  set  upm  previoM 
surmises,  when  the  voice  came  clearly  to  the  general 
'  mind,  "Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work 
I  wbereunto  I  have  called  them."    That  "work"  was 
partially  known  already  to  the  Christiana  of  Antioch: 
who  ciMild  be  so  fit  fbt  it  as  tbe  two  brotbers  in  the 
f^th  and  in  mutual  aflbction,  the  son  of  exhortation, 
and  the  highly  accomplished  and  nndaunted  convert 
who  bad  from  the  first  been  called  "  a  chosen  vessel,  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  the  Gentiles,  and 
i  kings,  and  the  people  of  Israel  ?" 

When  we  look  back,  from  the  higher  ground  of  Paul's 
apoetolic  activity,  to  tbe  years  that  passed  between  his 
:  conversion  and  tbe  first  mianonary  joume}',  we  cannot 
observe  without  revannoe  the  patient  bumili^  with 
which  Saul  wailed  for  bis  Master^  time.   He  did  not 
say  fur  once  only,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do?"    Obedience  to  Christ  was  thenceforth  his  ruling 
principle.    Submitting,  as  he  believed,  to  his  Lord's  di- 
rection, he  was  content  to  work  for  a  long  time  as  the 
'  subordiiwte  colleague  of  his  seniors  in  the  tsith.  He 
!  was  thus  the  better  |H«q^ared,  when  tbe  oall  enme,  ta 
'  act  with  the  authority  which  that  call  conferred  upon 
him.    He  left  Antioch,  however,  still  tbe  second  to 
Barnabas.  -  Everything  wsa  done  with  orderiy  gravity 
in  the  sending  forth  of  the  two  mistitHUiiefc  Tfa^ 
brethren,  after  fasting  and  prayer,  laid  thdr  hands  on 
them,  and  so  they  drafted.   A,D.  44. 

6.  Fint  Mimhmay  Joimwy.— MhA  most  have  beoi 
hifhlen  from  Banwbas  and  Saul  aa  to  the  issue*  of  Uis 
•  Journey  on  which  they  embarked.  But  one  thing  was 
clear  to  than,  that  fAcjr  toere  aenf  Jitrtk  to  tpeak  fAe 
I  Word  of  God.  They  did  not  go  in  their  own  name  or 
■  for  their  own  pnrposes;  they  were  iiistrume)it4  for  ut- 
tering what  the  Eternal  God  himseir  was  saying  to  men. 
We  shall  find  iu  the  history  a  perfectly  definite  repre- 
sentatinn  of  what  Paul  annouiMcd  and  taught  as  he 
Journeyed  tarn  city  to  city.  Bat  the  flitt  ehancter* 
istie  feature  of  his  teaelung  was  the  absolate  cmivietkMi 
that  he  was  only  the  bearer  of  a  heavenly  message.  It 
is  idle  to  discuss  Paul's  eharactar  or  views  without  reo< 
ogninng  this  fact.  We  are  compelled  tn  think  of  him 
as  ofa  man  who  was  capable  of  cherishing  such  a  c<m- 
viction  with  perfect  assurance.  We  are  bound  to  bear 
in  mind  the  nnapeakaUe  influence  which  that  convio- 
Uon  muat  have  eznted  upon  his  nifan^  The  noiter 
of  the  Aflta  pmeeeda  npoiPtteaaiatf^aiaMpl^.C  Ha| 
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tells  na  that  aa  soon  as  BuncbM  ud  Saul  reached  Cy- 
pruR,  they  began  xo  "announoe  the  Word  of  Uod," 

The  aecond  fact  to  be  obaerred  ia,  that  for  the  present 
they  delireied  their  meaaage  in  the  synagagnes  of  the 
Jewa  only.  They  trod  the  old  path  till  they  sbonld  be 
drawn  out  of  it  But  when  they  bad  gone  through  the 
ialand,  from  Salamia  to  Paphoi^  thej  were  called  apon 
to  explain  their  doctrine  to  an  eminent  Gentile,  Sei^ua 
Paulusy  the  proconaul.  This  Homan  officer,  like  bo  many 
of  his  countrymen,  had  already  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Jewish  teaching ;  but  it  was  in  the  comtpt  tarn 
of  magical  pretensiona,  which  throve  ao  htznriantly 
upon  the  godkn  credulity  of  that  age.  A  Jew,  named 
Itatjesua^  or  Elymas,  a  magiu  and  false  im^het,  had  at- 
tached himself  to  the  governor,  and  had  no  doubt  inter- 
ested his  mind,  for  he  was  ao  intelligent  man,  with  what 
he  had  told  him  of  the  history  and  hopes  of  the  Jews. 
See  Eltmas.  Accordingly,  when  Sergtua  Paulns  be«rd 
of  the  strange  teachers  who  were  announcing  to  the 
Jcwa  the  advent  of  their  true  Meariah,  he  wished  to  see 
them,  and  sent  for  them.  The  impmtnr,  instinctively 
hating  the  apostles,  and  seeing  bis  influenoe  over  the 
proconsul  in  danger  of  perishing,  did  what  he  could  to 
withatand  them.  Then  Saul, "  who  is  also  called  Paul," 
denouncing  Elymas  in  remarkable  terms,  declared  against 
him  Qod's  sentence  of  temporary  blindness.  The  blind- 
ness imnediatdy  fell  upon  hin;  and  the  proconaul, 
moved  by  the  seme  and  persuaded  by  tbe  teaching  of 
the  apostle,  became  a  believer. 

Tbisre  ia  a  nngular  parallelism  in  several  points  be- 
tween the  history  of  Paul  and  that  of  Peter  in  the  Acts. 
Baur  presents  tt  in  a  highly  effective  form  (PauL  p. 
9L  etc.),  to  support  his  theory  of  the  composition  of  this 
book ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  services  which  he  has  in- 
odentally  rendered  to  the  full  understanding  o(  the 
eariy  history  of  the  (Sumsh.  Thna  Pnnl^  disconflture 
of  Elymas  reminds  us  of  Peter's  denondation  of  Simon 
Magus.  The  two  incidents  bring  strongly  before  us 
one  of  the  great  adverse  elements  with  which  the  Go»- 
pel  had  to  ooDtend  in  that  ag&   Everywhere  there 


were  counterfelu  of  the  ^ritual  powen  which  Ot 
apostles  claimed  and  pot  forth.  It  was  incassaiy  fcr 
thepreachei*«fChrist,Bocsomii(A  toprOTttheiiltis 
stronger  than  the  magidaos  and  sooChsayen,  as  to  gmst 
against  being  oonfuunded  with  them.  One  diMugab' 
ing  mark  of  the  true  servants  of  tbe  Spirit  windd  be 
that  of  not  trading  upon  their  apiritual  pnwm  (JUu 
viii,  20).  Another  would  be  that  of  sfattmiiDg  cray 
sort  of  coBoealment  and  artifice,  and  courtiiig  the  da*- 
light  of  open  tnrth.  Idol's  langoage  to  Elynsn  iaala- 
dtoudy  directed  to  the  reproof  of  the  tricfca  of  the  r- 
ligious  impostor.  The  apoade,  fall  of  tbe  Holy  Gkm. 
looked  steadily  on  the  deceiver,  sptdie  in  the  nanae 
a  God  of  light  and  righteousness  and  atimigfatfarwanl 
way^  and  put  forth  the  power  of  that  God  for  vs- 
dicatinn  of  truth  against  dduaion.  Tbe  piuiishmmit  af 
Elymas  was  itself  symbtrikal,  and  ooav^rcd  "tcacUif 
of  Uw  Lord."  Hehadehosantocnuenipirttnddaik- 
nese  around  faim;  and  bow  there  Ml  upon  Um  a  tmt 
and  a  darkness,  aiid  he  went  about  seeking  aoaae  enc  ta 
lead  him  by  the  hand.  If  on  reading  this  accooDS  -n 
refer  to  Petw's  reproof  of  fiKmon  Magna,  we  sfaal  be 
struck  by  the  difhmnoea  as  well  as  the  resembtanea 
which  we  shall  observe.  But  we  shall  imdoobledh' 
gain  a  stronger  impfearion  of  this  part  of  tbe  apnstait 
work,  via.  tbe  canMet  to  be  waged  between  the  Sfvk 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  and  tbe  evil  spiriu  of  a 
dark  superstition  to  which  men  were  saneodefing  thca 
selves  as  slaves.  We  shall  feel  the  wmtta  asd  pmnr 
of  that  candid  and  open  temper  in  which  akoe  Tad 
would  commend  bis  cause;  and  in  the  eonvenias 
Sergius  Paulus  we  shall  see  an  exemplaiv  type  ef  maar 
victories  to  be  won  by  truth  over  fttoehood. 

This  point  is  made  s  apeeial  eriais  in  tbe  faistafy  of 
the  apottle  by  the  wrher  of  the  Acta  Sanl  now  be. 
oomes  Paul,  and  begins  to  uke  preeedenee  of  Barnabas. 
Nothing  is  said  to  explain  the  change  of  name.  No 
reader  could  reuat  the  temptation  of  awpposing  thai 
there  must  be  some  connection  between  SanTs  aev 
name  and  that  of  his  distuigunhed  Roman  oodtoi. 
But  <m  reflection  it  does  not  ueen  probable  that  Fiud 
would  either  have  wished,  or  have  consented,  to  diange 
his  own  name  for  that  of  a  distinguished  cooTxrt,  B 
we  put  Sergius  Paulus  aside,  we  know  that  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly common  for  Jews  to  bear,  beaidea  their  on 
Jewish  name,  another  borrowed  from  the  comitry  widi 
which  they  had  become  connected  (see  Conybeue  sad 
Howson,  i,  168,  for  full  UlustrationB).  Thna  we  have 
Simeon  also  naimed  Niger,  Bara^as  also  named  Jbm. 
John  alas  named  If  arewk  There  Is  no  naann  thuUiw- 
why  Saul  should  not  have  borne  from  infapCT  the  eiber 
name  of  Paul.  In  that  case  he  would  be  Saul  avMcr 
his  own  countrymen,  Paulus  among  tbe  Gentilee.  W« 
must  understand  Luke  as  wishing  to  marie  strongly  the 
tranrition  point  between  Saul's  activity  among  fats  en 
countrymen  and  hb  new  labors  as  the  apostle  of  the 
Oentiles,  by  calling  him  Sanl  only  dming  Am  first,  sad 
Paul  only  afterwards.    (See  above.) 

The  convernon  of  Sergins  Paulas  may  be  sud,  pcr- 
hapa,  to  mark  the  banning  of  the  worfc  among  the 
Gentiles;  otherwise,  it  was  not  in  CyF«iis  that  any 
change  took  place  in  the  method  hitherto  followed  br 
BamabasandSaulin  preaching  tbe  Gospel.  Tbetrpab- 
lio  addraases  were  as  yet  Cfntfned  to  tlm  •ynagngaesf 
but  it  was  soon  to  be  otherwiae.  Ftam  Papboa  "Fsal 
and  his  company"  set  aiul  for  the  mainland,  and  airived 
at  Peiga  in  Pamphylia.  Here  the  heart  of  their  com- 
panion John  failed  him,  and  he  returned  to  Jeruaalem. 
From  Perga  they  travelled  on  to  a  |dace,  obscure  in  sec- 
ular history,  but  most  memorable  in  tbe  history  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Christ— Antiocb  in  I^dia  (q.  v.]l  Hne 
"  they  went  into  the  synagogue  on  tbe  Sabbatb-day, 
and  sat  down."  Small  as  the  plane  wa%  it  oentaiBcd 
itscfriony  of  Jews,and  with  then  pnedyten  who  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  the  Jews.  The  degree  to  wWeh 
the  Jews  had  spread  and  settled  tbeoiadvea  over  the 
worU,and  tbe  iufliiei^ 
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espectablo  of  their  GentQe  neigbbms,  wtd  cspecUlly 
v«r  the  vromen  of  the  betltr  clue,  an  facta  difBcolt  to 
pprectate  joMlyf  bat  we  piured  by  undoubted  e\-idenoe, 
ndara  vnyinpovtMitfiNrutabMrin  mind.  Thii  Pi- 
idian  Antioeh  nay  hara  beea  non  Jawish  tliaa  wauM 
imilar  towns,  but  it  was  not  more  ao  than  many  of 
lucfa  greater  mze  and  impovtanoeb  What  took  place 
.ere  in  the  eynagogue  and  in  the  city  b  inUmting  to 
s  uot  only  on  account  of  iu  bearing  on  the  history,  but 
too  because  it  nptesenta  mon  or  leas  exactly  what 
ftet  waisle  oeeurred  in  nany  other  (daoea.  It  cannot 
«  witboat  deaigD  that  we  hava  sinj^  hot  dttailcd  ex- 
mplea  ^veu  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  varioui  kinds  of 
ildresBcs  which  Paul  used  to  deUver  in  appealing  to 
lia  dtfiieTent  audienoes.  He  had  to  address  himself,  in 
he  course  of  his  miaaionary  labors,  to  Jews,  knowing 
tnA  reoetviag  the  ScriptuKs;  to  ignorant  barbarians; 
o  culttvated  Otaeks;  to  noba  enraged  against  him 
»ecaoimIly;  to  magistnten  and  kings.  It  ia  an  inea- 
unnble  help  in  ttndying  the  apostle  and  bb  woric  thai 
ire  hmn  apiedmena  of  the  tone  and  the  aigameots  be 
vas  aocastofned  to  ose  in  all  these  tituations.  These 
M-iU  be  noticed  tn  their  (daces.  In  what  he  said  at  the 
n-nagogiM  in  Aniioch  we  recognise  the  ^pe  of  the  ad- 
Ireaaes  in  which  he  would  iotrodooe  his  mewage  to  his 
lewtab  feUow-GounUymen. 

The  apoatlea  aat  aUent  with  the  rest  of  the  assembly. 
irbUe  the  Law  and  the  Prophcta  were  lead.   They  and 
their  aadienoe  were  utnted  in  reverence  for  the  sacred 
boukik    Than  the  rulere  of  the  synagogue  sent  to  invite 
tbem,  as  strangers  but  brethren,  to  speak  any  word  of 
exhortation  which  might  be  in  them  to  the  peof^ 
Paul  atood  up,  and  beckoning  with  his  band,  be  tpokt. 
(The  apeaeh  is  giren  in  Acts  xiii,  16-41.J  The  cbarac- 
tcfiaties  we  obMrre  in  it  aie  these:  Tt»  speaker  be- 
gins by  ackoowled^g  "the  God  of  this  people  InaeL" 
He  aai  lilies  to  him  the  calUng  out  of  the  nation  and  the 
condoct  of  its  subsequent  bistory.    He  toochea  on  the 
chief  pcHnts  of  that  history  up  to  the  reign  of  David, 
wbom  be  brings  out  into  prominence.    He  then  names 
Jksus  aa  the  promised  Son  of  David.    To  convey  some 
knowledge  of  Jesus  to  the  minds  of  his  heareo,  he  re- 
counts the  chief  facts  of  the  6oq>d  hiatory;  the  pre- 
paratory preach inp  and  baptism  of  John  (of  which  the 
nimor  had  spread  perhaps  to  Antiocb);  the  condemna- 
tion of  Jesos  by  the  mien  "who  knew  neither  him  nor 
the  prophets,"  and  his  resurrection.   That  Resurrection 
is  declared  to  be  the  falfilment  of  all  God's  promises  of 
life,  given  to  the  fathen.    Throagh  Jesus,  therefore,  is 
now  proclaimed  by  God  himself  the  forgiveness  of  dna 
and  full  justifleation.   The  apostle  condudes  draw-v 
ing  fkoa  the  pnpiieta  a  warait^;  against  nnbdieC  If 
this  Is  an  anthentie  example  of  Paal^  preiehing,  it  was 
impoanble  for  Peter  or  John  to  start  more  exdnsively 
from  the  Jewish  covenant  and  pmroises  thap  did  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.    How  entirely  this  discourse 
resembles  those  of  Peter  and  nf  Stephen  in  the  earlier 
chapters  of  the  Acta !   There  is  only  one  specially  Pau- 
line tooeb  in  tba  whide— the  words  in  ver.  89, "  ^  Him 
all  that  believe  are  Justified  from  all  thinf^  from  which 
ye  could  not  be  jostifled  by  the  law  of  Hoses."    "  Ev- 
idently foisted  in,"  sB3re  Baur  (p^  108),  who  thinks  we 
are  dealing  with  a  mere  Action, "  to  prevent  the  speech 
from  appearing  too  Petrine,  and  to  give  it  a  sitichtly 
Pauline  air."   Certunly,  it  sounds  like  an  echo  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Qalatiana.   But  is  there 
therefore  the  dightest  incongmlty  between  this  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  addras?   Does  not  that  "foigive- 
nesB  (rfdnV  which  Peter  and  Paul  proclaimed  with  the 
most  perfect  agreement  connect  itself  natarally.  in  the 
thongbts  of  one  exercised  by  the  law  as  Saul  of  Taraus 
bad  been,  with  Jnstiflcation  not  by  the  taw  bat  by  grace  ? 
If  we  suppose  that  Saul  had  accepted  just  the  faith 
which  the  older  apostles  held  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
Messiah  of  tbe  Jews,  crucified  and  raised  from  the  dead 
according  to  the  teuhing  (rf*  the  prophets,  and  in  the 
HHiiirinii  ef  rina  thno^  Un  oonflnned  by  tbe  gift  of 


the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  he  had  aUo  had  those  ex- 
periences, not  known  to  the  tMex  apostles,  of  which  we 
see  the  working  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Komans  and  Ga- 
latiani,  this  speech,  in  all  its  parts,  is  precisely  what 
we  night  expect:  diis  is  tbe  T«y  teaching  which  tbe 
apostle  of  tbe  Gentiles  must  have  everywhere  and  al- 
ways set  forth,  when  he  was  speaking  "  God's  Word"  fur 
I  the  first  time  to  an  assembly  of  his  fellow-coantrymen. 

The  discourse  thns  epitomixed  produced  a  strong  im- 
j  preflMon;  and  tbe  bearers  (nut  "the  Gentiles,"  which 
!  the  beat  bIS&  omit)  requested  tbe  apostles  to  repeat 
I  their  memage  00  tbe  next  Sabbath.  During  the  week 
so  much  interest  was  excited  by  the  teaching  of  tbe 
1  apostles  that  on  the  Sabbath-day  "almost  tbe  whole 
city  came  together  to  bear  tbe  Word  of  God."  It  was 
this  concern  of  tbe  Gentilee  which  appears  to  have  first 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  Jews  from  what  tbey  had 
heard.  They  were  filled  with  envy.  They  probably 
felt  tbat  there  was  a  dilTerHice  between  those  efibrta  to 
gain  Gantile  proselytes  in  which  they  had  tbensdves 
been  so  loeceasful  utd  this  new  preaching  of  a  Measiab 
in  whom  a  jn^fication  which  the  law  could  not  fpvo 
was  offered  to  men.  The  eagerness  of  the  Gentiles  to 
hetr  may  have  confirmed  their  instinctive  apprehen* 
siona.  llie  Jewish  envy  once  roused  became  a  power 
of  deadly  bostili^  to  the  Gospel;  and  these  Jews  at 
Antioob  set  tbemselns  to  oppose  bitteriy  the  words 
which  Paul  spoke.  We  have  here,  tbeKfore,  a  new 
phase  in  the  history  of  the  Gospel.  In  these  foreign 
countries  it  is  not  the  cross  or  Nazareth  which  is  most 
immediately  repulsive  to  the  Jews  in  the  proclaiming 
of  Jesus.  It  is  the  wound  given  to  Jewish  importance 
in  tbe  association  of  Geiitiln  with  Jews  as  the  receivers 
of  tbe  good  tidings.  If  the  Gentiles  had  been  ssked  to 
become  Jews,  no  offimee  would  have  beat  taken.  But 
the  prodaiaatioo  of  tbe  Chiiat  oonid  not  be  thus  gov- 
erned and  lestiained.  It  overleaped,  1^  its  own  force, 
theee  narrowing  methods.  It  was  felt  to  be  addressed 
not  to  one  nation  only,  but  to  mankind. 

TIte  new  oppositVHi  brought  out  new  action  on  tbe 
part  of  the  apostlee,  Kejected  by  the  Jews,  they  be- 
came bold  and  outspoken,  and  turned  from  tbem  to  the 
GentilesL  They  remembered  and  dedaied  what  the 
prophets  bad  foretold  oT  the  enlightening  and  deliver- 
ance of  the  whole  world.  In  speaking  to  the  Gentiles, 
therefore,  tbey  were  simply  fulfilling  the  {Momise  of  the 
Covenant.  The  gift,  we  observe,  of  which  the  Jews 
were  depriving  themselves^  and  which  the  Gentiles  who 
believed  were  accepting,  is  described  as  "  eternal  life" 
(q  af«mor  Zmff).  It  waa  the  lifo  of  which  the  risen 
Jesus  was  the  foantain,  which  Peter  and  John  had  de- 
clared at  Jansalem,  and  of  which  all  acts  of  beaUng 
were  set  forth  as  signs.  This  was  now  pooled  oat 
largely  upon  the  Gentile&  The  Word  of  the  Lord  was 
published  widely,  and  bad  much  friiit.  Henceforth 
Paul  and  Bamabae  knew  it  to  be  their  commission,  not 
the  less  to  present  their  message  to  Jews  first,  but  in 
tbe  absence  of  an  adequate  Jewish  medium  to  deal 
directly  with  tbe  Gentilea.  But  this  expansion  of  tbe 
Gospel  work  brought  with  it  new  difilcnlties  and  dan- 
gers. At  Antiocb  now,  as  in  every  city  afterwards,  the 
unbelieving  Jews  used  their  infinence  with  their  own 
adherents  among  the  Gentiles,  and  especially  the  women 
of  the  higher  class,  to  persuade  the  authorities  or  tbe 
populace  to  perseeute  the  apostles,  and  to  drive  them 
fiomtbeidaee. 

>mth  their  own  wfkAta  raised,  and  amid  much  en- 
thusiasm (rf  tbdr  ^sciples,  Paul  and  Barnabas  now 
travelled  on  to  looninm,  wlwre  tbe  occnrrences  at  An- 
tiocb were  repeated,  and  from  thence  to  the  Lycaunian 
country,  which  ccntained  the  cities  Lystra  and  Derbe. 
Here  they  had  to  deal  with  uncivilized  heathens.  At 
Lystra  the  healing  of  a  cripple  took  place,  the  narrative 
of  which  runs  very  parallel  to  the  aoooant  of  tbe  rimilar 
act  done  by  Peter  ud  John  at  tbe  gate  of  the  Temple. 
The  agreemmt  beoomes  oloen',  if  we-insert  bene,  with 
Tjuhmann,  befiim  "Standi^lia^^  Via(tk^gilt^  tbe 
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worda,  "  I  say  unto  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jeaug 
Chiiat."  The  panUel  leada  tu  to  vibmim  more  dia- 
tinctly  thftt  evtry  meMeuger  of  Jenu  ChriM  waa  a  her- 
ald or  life.  The  spiritual  life — the  Cwi)  at'wvioc — which 
was  of  faith,  is  illustrated  and  expounded  by  the  invig- 
oration  of  impotent  limbs.  The  same  truth  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the 
heathens  of  Lycaonia.  The  act  was  received  naturally 
by  thetie  pagans.  They  took  the  apostles  for  gods,  call- 
ing Bamabaa,  who  waa  of  tb«  more  inpostog  preaence^ 
Zeoa  (jH[»ter),  and  Paul,  who  waa  the  chief  ■peakar, 
Uemiea  (Hoeurius).  ThU  misuke,  followed  up  by  the 
•tteoopt  to  oflhr  aacriflces  to  them,  givea  oocasiwi  to  the 
Roording  of  an  address  in  which  we  eee  a  type  of  what 
the  apoutea  would  say  to  an  ignorant  pagan  audience. 
Appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  references  to  the  God  of 
Alwahain  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  would  have  been  out  of 
place.  The  apoatlea  nanw  the  living  tiod,  who  made 
heaven  and  eaitb  and  the  aea,  and  all  things  therein: 
the  God  of  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  n^ioua  in  it. 
They  declare  themselves  to  be  his  messengerai  They 
expatiate  upon  the  tokens  of  himself  which  the  Father 
of  men  had  not  withheld,  in  that  he  did  them  good, 
eending  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  the  sup- 
porteiB  <^life  and  joy.  They  protcet  that  in  realoriiig 
the  cripple  they  had  only  acted  aa  instntmenta  of  the 
living  God,  They  themselves  were  not  goda,  but  hu- 
man beings  of  Uke  paaekMiB  with  the  Lycannians.  The 
living  God  was  now  manifesting  himself  more  clearly 
to  men,  desiring  that  henceforth  the  nations  should  not 
walk  in  thdr  own  ways,  but  his.  They  therefore  call 
upon  the  people  to  give  up  the  vanities  of  idolworahip, 
and  to  turn  to  the  living  God  (comp.  1  Tbeaa.  i,  9, 10). 
In  tbia  addiean  the  name  of  Jeaua  doea  not  occur.  It  is 
eaay  to  undarstaod  that  the  apoatlea  preached  him  as 
tbe>Son  of  that  living  God  to  whom  they  bore  witnesn, 
tiling  the  peofde  of  bia  death  and  reauimctioD,  and  an- 
nouncing hta  coming  again. 

Although  the  people  of  Lystra  had  been  so  ready  to 
worship  Paul  ami  Barnabas,  the  rapulse  of  their  idola- 
tnuB  ihsUnett  appean  to  have  provoked  thou,  and  th^ 
allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  into  hoatiUty  by 
Jews  who  came  from  Antioeh  and  Iconium,  so  that  they 
attacked  Paul  with  stonea,  and  thought  they  had  killed 
him.  He  recovered,  however,  as  the  disciples  were 
standing  round  him,  and  went  again  into  the  city.  The 
next  day  be  left  it  with  Barnabas,  and  went  to  Derbe, 
and  thence  they  returned  once  more  to  Lystia,  and  so 
to  Jconium  and  Antioeh,  renewing  tbctr  exhortations  to 
the  disciples,  bidding  them  not  to  think  thdr  trials 
strange,  bnt  to  recognise  them  as  the  appointed  door 
through  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  into  which  th^ 
were  called,  was  to  be  entered.  In  order  to  establish 
the  churches  after  their  departure,  they  solemnly  ap- 
pointed "elden"  in  every  city.  Then  they  came  down 
to  the  coast,  and  froto  Attalia  they  sailed  home  to  An- 
tioeh in  Syria,  where  they  related  the  successes  which 
had  been  granted  to  them, and  especially  the  "opening 
of  the  door  of  faith  to  the  GenCilea."  Thus  the  First 
Missionary  Journey  ended. 

6.  ApottoUc  Councit  at  Jertualfm  (Acts  xv;  GaL  ii). 
— Upon  that  missionary  Journey  follows  most  naturally 
the  next  important  scene  which  the  historian  sets  before 
UB — the  council  held  at  Jerusalem  to  determine  the  rela- 
tions of  Gentile  believers  to  the  law  of  Hoeea.  A.D.  47. 
In  following  this  portimi  of  the  history,  we  encounter 
two  of  the  great«r  qnestions  which  the  biographer  of 
Paul  has  to  consider.  One  of  these  is  historical.  What 
were  t)ie  relations  between  the  apostle  Paul  uid  the 
twelve?  The  other  is  critical,  How  is  Galatians  ii  to 
be  connected  with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts? 

The  relations  of  Paul  and  the  twelve  will  best  be  set 
fuitb  in  the  narrative.  But  we  must  explain  here  why 
we  aocept  Paul's  atatementa  In  the  Galatian  epistle  as 
addtticmal  to  the  history  in  Acts  xv.  The jCrvf  impree- 
sion  of  any  reader  would  be  a  supposition  that  the  two 
writers  might  be  referring  tv  the  aame  event.  The  one , 


would  at  least  tnlng  the  other  to  luiBuad.  labttbW 
reads  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  going  up  to  J«aakn.R> 
porting  the  Gospel  preached  to  the  tammoMA,  tai 
discussing  with  the  older  iqwatlea  the  Ums  (o  be  »■ 
posed  npon  Gentile  believers.  In  both  the  Madaiiii 
is  annatmced  that  these  believers  should  be  lUirthfrR 
from  tlie  necenity  at  circumdnon.  Tbtst  an  ■« 
points  which  the  narratives  have  in  eomoHa.  Oilook- 
ing  more  cloaely  into  both,  the  stand  innwaans  ifn 
the  reader's  miiMl  may  poanbly  be  that  of  a  Ofi^  » 
compatibility  between  tiie  twa  Many  joists  mdao- 
hew  ofthetnmaadiooaa  given  ty  Luke  da  miiffta 
in  the  aooonnt  of  PauL  Others  in  one  or  two  cskiv 
subetitated.  Further,  the  visit  to  Jentsalem  ii  the  tkU 
mentioned  in  the  Acto,  after  Saul's  convenko ;  ti  Gib- 
tians,  it  is  apparently  mentioned  as  the  Hcoad. 
posing  this  sense  of  iiKxnnpetilNlity  to  rcnBiD,the  Ml- 
er  will  gn  on  to  inquire  whether  the  vtat  (a  kamkm 
mentiooed  in  Oalitians  eoineides  hOv  vidi  Mjtiia 
mentioned  in  the  Acta— as  the  second  (xi,»)a^ 
fourth  (xviii,  22).  He  will,  in  all  probaUfiqr,cmdadc 
without  beiiiution  that  it  does  nof.  AaoUicr  ritv  vii) 
remain,  that  Paul  refers  to  a  visit  not  lecoried  b  the 
Acts  at  alL  This  is  a  poenUehypothesis;  Baditilnc 
o«mended  by  the  vigorooa  aeoae  of  Mi^.  fittvbn 
are  we  to  place  the  visit?  The  only  posibh  (Jswfa 
it.ia  some  short  dme  before  the  visit irfch. XT,  Bsii 
can  Bcaioely  be  denied  that  the  kngaageof  chzT*- 
ddedly  implies  that  the  visit  there  recorded  wsi  ih 
first  paid  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  JemsslnD  aftaikw 
great  eucoeos  in  preaching  the  Gospel  amM^  Ik 
tilea.  We  suppose  the  reader,  therefore,  to  new  Khii 
first  impression.  He  will  then  have  to  sA  U«ctt 
"  Granting  the  ooniideraUe  difinwcca,  m  tkw  ito 
all  any  plain  omifrudiefjDM  hecweoi  the  twa  aaariTn 
taken  to  ref^  to  tiie  aaoe  occnnenom?*  Tbe  mm 
must  be,"TbePe  are  no  pbuH  comtradieHmi.'  Tkii,kt 
will  perouve,  is  a  very  weighty  fact.  When  it  i»  w- 
ognised,  the  resemUanoe  first  observed  will  rctm  viik 
lenmred  force  to  the  mind.  CI^<^>nwa>OKMil  V" 
wU)  be  ooondiflvd  bdow.)  _ 

We  proceed  then  to  combine  the  t<*o  Mmtin*. 
While  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  eUyii«  tt  Asliaik 
"certain  men  from  JadM''came  there  toiun^'^ 
brethren  that  it  waa  neoeasaiy  for  the  Gewik  ««a«» 
to  be  circumcised.    This  doctrine  was  vigwoady  <^ 
posed  by  the  two  apostles,  and  it  was  detetmiDed  tka 
the  question  should  be  referred  to  the  apasd«aal  tUn 
at  Jerusalem.    Paul  and  &anwbastheaHdTH«<f|^ 
tain  others,  wen  eelectwd  for  tUa miision.  lBGd.ii.1 
^1  aaya  that  he  went  up  •«by  revdato''{sBr'  •n- 
KoAt'^l'),  so  that  we  are  to  understand  bin  ss  aai^ 
a  private  intimation  from  the  Divine  SpirittHvd* 
a  pubUc  commisMon  from  the  Church  at  Aatio^  <k 
their  way  to  Jerusalem,  they  annouttced  to  the 
in  Phceniciaand  Samaria  the  conversita)  of  tk«G«il»i 
and  the  newa  waa  reetived  with  great  jt?. 
they  wttPBOome  toJemsakm,  they  were  reatndbTtM 
Church,  and  by  the  apostles  and  eldci^  sad  tkrr  <^ 
clared  aU  things  thai  God  had  done  with  thsi*(^ 
XV,  4).    Paid  adds  that  be  communicaied  '■'■J^'*! 
"  privately  to  them  which  were  of  repotatioa," 
anxiety  aa  to  the  suoeees  of  his  work  (GaL  ii,  ^ 
apostles  and  the  Church  in  geoenl,  it  apptm 
liave  raised  no  difficulties;  bot  oettdn  b(Gn«  ™ 
bad  been  fhariaeea  tbovgfat  fit  to  maiBtiiB  tbMiw 
doctrine  which  had  caused  the  distnrtanM  at  AM» 
In  either  place,  Paul  would  not  give  w^ to 
ing  for  a  ungle  hour  (GaL  ii,  6).  It  beeaa*  aM•«^ 
therefore,  that  a  formal  decision  should  ba  nackai  V* 
the  question.    The  apoatles  and  ddeis  oaat 
and  there  was  ranch  disputing.   AiguBMatt  **■■"  " 
used  on  both  udes;  but  when  the  penoas  of 
thority  spoke,  th^  appealed  to  what  wai  unoffi 
arguments— the  course  of/aeU,  thfxiogh  which  ibt  >■ 
of  God  bad  been  manifesUv  shown.  Pete, 
hU  heann  ^MiW/^O^^^"^  " 
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ipen'tbe  donr  of  faith  to  Gentil«9,  points  ont  that  God 
ud  hiinaeir  bestowed  on  the  uttcircumcued  that  which 
Tst  the  kbI  of  tbe  highest  calling  and  fellowship  in 
.liriK,  tbe  gift  of  the  Udy  GhosL  "Why  do  you  not 
icquiesee  in  this  token  (rf*  God's  will?  Why  impuse 
ip«  Gentile  belirrers  ordinances  which  we  onnelvcs 
uve  found  a  heavy  faurdea  ?  Have  not  we  Jews  left 
\S  trusting  in  our  Uw,  to  depend  only  on  tbe  grace  of 
>ur  Lord  Jesua  Christ  V"— Then,  carrying  out  the  same 
ippesi  to  the  will  of  God  as  shown  in  facts,  Barnabas 
ind  Paul  relate  to  the  silent  multitude  the  wonders 
riifa  which  God  bad  accompanied  their  preaching 
laMNigtbefieDtiles.  After  tbey  had  done,  Jamn,  with 
Booa^MfaUa  rimplirity  and  wisdoni.  Undo  up  On  testi- 
Bony  ofreemt  bets  with  the  tesdnHHiy  of  andent  pmpb- 
icT,  and  gives  •  practical  Judgment  upon  the  question. 

The  judgment  was  a  decisive  one.  The  injunction 
hat  tbe  GeutUee  should  abelain  from  pollutions  of  idols 
hmI  from  liHtiicatkm  explained  itsel£  The  abstinence 
nn  things  stranded  and  fnm  Uood  ia  doired  as  ■  oon- 
mioa  10  tbe  customs  ttf  the  Jews  who  wera  to  be  found 
a  emy  ci^,  and  fi>r  whom  it  was  still  rigltl,  when  the^' 
ud  beUeved  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  observe  the  law.  Paul 
isd  completely  gained  his  point.  The  older  apostles, 
luoes,  Cephas,  and  John,  perceiving  the  grace  which 
uii  been  given  him  (bis  effectual  apostleship),  gave  to 
lint  and  Barnabas  tbe  right  band  of  fellowship.  At 
im  pnnt  U  is  very  important  to  observe  precise^  what 
n«  the  matt«  at  stake  between  the  eontaidinK  partlce 
[«oapb  Ftot  Jowett  «i  **  St,  Paul  Mid  the  Tmlve,"  in 
SI.  Pmtt  £pitae$,  i,  417).  Peter  speaks  of  a  heavy 
roke;  James  of  tnHiUitig  tbe  Gentile  converts.  But  we 
not  to  suppose  that  they  mean  merely  tbe  outward 
Lrogble  of  confonoing  to  tbe  law  of  Moses.  That  was 
net  what  Paul  was  protesting  against.  Tbe  cne  stood 
thus:  CirenmciMMt  and  the  odinancea  of  the  law  were 
iriinema  of  a  eepaiation  of  the  cboeen  nee  from  other 
utiom.  The  Jews  were  proud  of  that  separation.  Bui 
the  (}flepel  of  the  Son  of  Han  pmclaimed  tbat  the  time 
lud  come  in  which  the  separation  was  to  be  done  away, 
iDd  God's  good-will  manifested  to  all  nations  alike.  It 
^ke  of  a  nnion  with  God,  through  trust,  which  gave 
bope  ot  a  rigbteoosneaa  that  the  law  had  been  powerieas 
to  produce.  Therefore  to  tmisc  upon  Gentiles  being 
dRundsed  would  have  been  to  deny  the  Gospel  of 
Cluiit,  If  there  was  to  be  amply  an  enlarging  of  tbe 
Kparsted  naUon  by  the  receiving  of  individuals  into  it, 
then  the  other  nations  of  the  worid  remained  as  much 
oo  tbe  outside  of  Goil's  covenant  as  ever.  Then  there 
ra  DO  Gospel  to  mankind ;  no  justification  given  to 
men.  Tbe  loss,  in  such  a  case,  wonM  have  been  as  much 
(0  (be  Jew  aa  to  the  Gentile.  Paul  fUt  ^la  the  luoet 
■tong]^;  but  Peter  also  saw  that  if  tbe  Jewish  bdiev* 
as  were  thrown  beck  on  the  Jewish  law,  and  gave  up 
the  free  and  absolute  grace  of  God,  the  Uw  became  a 
mere  burden,  just  as  beavy  to  the  Jew  as  it  would  be  to 
tbe  Gentile.  The  only  hope  for  the  Jew  was  in  a  Sav- 
ioor  who  sNuf  bt  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  It  implied 
tbsnAie  no  AAsenee  of  beUaf  when  ic  was  agreed  that 
hoi  and  BanuibM  should  go  to  the  heathen,  while 
Itmfs  and  Cephu  and  John  undertook  to  be  the  apos- 
tles of  the  drcnmciston.  Paul,  wherever  he  went,  was 
to  preach  "to  the  Jew  first;"  Peter  was  to  preach  to  the 
Jews  as  free  a  Gospel,  was  to  t«ach  the  admission  of 
tbe  Gentiles  without  circnmcision  as  distinctly  as  Paul 
himstlC.  Tbe  unity  of  tbe  Church  was  to  be  preserved 
nabiokca;  and  in  order  to  nourish  this  unity  the  Gen> 
tiim  wife  Rqiieated  to  remember  thdr  poorer  teethien 
in  Pdestine  (QaL  ii,  10).  How  nalonsly  Paul  dier- 
iibed  this  bewiliful  testimony  of  the  common  htothev^ 
bond  we  have  seen  in  part  already  (Acts  xi,  S9,  SO),  but 
it  is  ]ret  to  appear  more  strikingly. 

The  judgment  of  the  Church  was  immediately  re- 
acted in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Gentile  brethren  in 
^tiiieb  and  ntd  Ctllda.  Thai  this  letter  might 
any  giMerantborihr,  it  waaintmsted  10  "  chosen  men 
*f  the  Jaaiilem  Omrch,  Judas  aumamed  Baieabai^  and 


Silas,  chief  men  among  the  brethren."  The  letter 
speaks  afiectionately  of  Barnabas  and  Paul  (with  the 
elder  Church  Barnabas  still  retained  the  precedence, 
XV,  12,  Sfi)  aa  "men  who  have  hasarded  th^  lives  tat 
the  name  ofour  Lord  Jeans  Christ.''  So  Judas  and  Silas 
came  down  with  Paul  and  Bamabaa  to  Aniiocb,  and 
comforted  the  Chnich  there  with  their  message,  and 
when  Judas  returned  "  it  pleased  Klas  to  abide  there 
stilL" 

It  ia  usual  to  connect  with  this  period  of  tbe  history 
that  rebuke  of  Peter  which  Paul  records  in  GaLii,  11-14. 
Tbe  connection  of  subject  makes  it  convenient  to  record 
tbe  inddent  In  this  idtaoe,  ahbongh  it  is  poarible  that  it 
toiA  place  beAwe  the  meeting  at  Jenualein,  and  perhaps 
most  pnibable  that  it  did  not  occur  till  later,  when  Paul 
returned  from  his  long  tour  in  Greece  to  Antioch  (Acts 
xviii,  22, 28).  (The  presence  of  Peter,  and  the  growth 
of  Jewish  prejudice,  are  more  easily  accounted  for,  if  we 
suppose  Paul  in  the  meanwhile  to  have  left  Antioch  for 
along  time;  acl  there  was  but  a  very  abut  Interndb^ 
tween  the  council  at  Jerusalem  and  his  second  miidon- 
sry  tour.)  Peter  was  at  Antioch,  and  hod  shown  no 
scruple  about  "eating  with  the  Gentiles,"  until " certain 
came  fW>m  James."  These  Jerusalem  Christians  brought 
their  Jewish  exclusiveness  with  them,  and  Peter's  weak- 
er and  more  timid  mood  came  upon  him,  and  through 
fear  of  his  stricter  friends  he  too  began  to  withdraw 
himself  from  his  former  free  association  with  the  Gen- 
tiles. Such  an  example  had  a  daogmos  weight,  and 
Barnabas  and  tbe  other  Jews  at  ^ttoeh  wete  partly 
seduced  by  it.  It  was  an  occasion  for  the  intrepid  faith- 
fulness of  Paul  He  did  not  conceal  bis  anger  at  such 
weak  dissembling,  and  he  publicly  remonstrated  with 
his  elder  fellow-spostle.  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  lirest 
after  tbe  manner  of  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jewe^ 
why  eompellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  lire  n  do  the 
Jews?"  (GaL  ii,  14).  Peter  had  abandoned  the  Jewish 
exclusiveness,  and  deliberately  claimed  common  ground 
with  the  Gentile :  why  should  he,  by  separating  him- 
self from  tbe  uncircumcised,  require  the  Gentiles  to 
qualify  themselves  for  full  communion  by  accepting  dr- 
cumcition  ?  This  **  withstanding"  of  Peto-  was  no  op- 
poattlon  of  Fanline  to  Petrine  views;  it  was  a  faithful 
rebuke  of  Uamable  moral  wcaknen. 

7.  Stctmd  Mitriomuy  Jojmty, — ^The  most  resolute 
courage,  indeed,  was  required  for  the  work  to  which 
Paul  was  now  publicly  pledged.  He  would  not  asso- 
ciate with  bimMlf  in  that  work  one  who  had  already 
shown  a  want  of  constancy.  This  was  the  occouon  of 
what  must  have  been  a  most  painful  difference  between 
him  and  his  comrade  in  tbe  faith  and  in  past  perils, 
Bamabaa,  After  remaining  a  while  at  Antiodi,  Paul 
proposed  to  Barnabas  to  revirit  the  brethrm  in  the 
countries  of  their  former  journey.  Hereupon  Barnabas 
derired  that  his  nephew  John  Mark  should  go  with 
them.  But  John  had  deserted  them  in  Pampbylis,  and 
Paul  would  not  try  him  again.  "  And  the  contention 
was  so  sharp  betwera  them  that  they  departed  asunder 
one  from  the  other;  and  so  Bamabes  took  Hark,  and 
sailed  unto  Cj^nusi  and  Paul  dioae  SDas,  and  departed." 
A.D.  47.  Silas,  or  Silvanus,  now  becomes  a  chief  oom- 
panion  of  the  apostle.  The  two  went  together  tiirongh 
Syria  and  Cilicio,  visiting  the  churches,  and  so  came  to 
Derbe  and  Lystrs.  Here  they  found  Timothens,  who  hod 
become  a  disciple  on  the  former  visit  of  the  apostle,  and 
who  so  attracted  the  esteem  and  love  of  Paul  that  "  he 
would  have  him  go  forth  with  him,"  Him  Paul  took 
and  eiicnmeiaed.  If  this  fact  hod  been  omitted  here 
and  stated  in  another  narrative,  how  utterly  ineconrila- 
Ue  it  would  have  been,  in  the  eyes  of  some  critics,  with 
the  history  in  the  Acts)  Paul  and  Silas  were  actually 
delivering  the  Jerusalem  decree  to  all  the  chiircbes  they 
rinted.  They  werenodoubttriiimphiitgin  thefreedinn 
secured  to  the  Gentiks.  Yet  at  this  very  time  our  apo^ 
tie  had  the  wisdom  and  laigeneea  of  heart  to  consult  the 
feelings  of  tbe  Jews  by  drcomdsing  llmothr.  Sliere 
wore  many  Jews  ia  those  |ii^tt^(W4|iAfcii(aKtUiL&B- 
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othy^s  rather  wm  a  Greek,  his  mother  »  Jewess.  That 
Paul  shuuld  have  bad,  as  a  cbi«r companion,  one  who  wu 
uncircumcised,  would  of  it«elf  have  been  a  bindennce  u> 
bin)  in  preaching  to  Jews;  but  it  would  have  been  a 
still  greater  stumbling -block  ir  that  companion  were 
hair  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  had  profeased  the  Jewish  Taith. 
Therefore  in  this  case  Paul  "became  unto  the  Jews  as 
a  Jew  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews." 

Luke  now  steps  rapidly  over  a  considerable  space  of 
the  apostle's  life  and  labors.  "  They  went  throughout 
Phrygia  and  the  reKiun  of  Ualatia"  (xvi,  6).  At  this 
lime  Paul  was  founding  "the  churches  ofGaiatia"  (GaL 
i,  2).  He  himself  gives  us  hints  of  the  circumstances 
of  bis  preaching  in  that  region,  of  the  reception  he  met 
with,  and  of  the  ardent  though  unsUble  character  of 
the  people,  in  the  following  words :  "  Ye  know  how 
through  infirmity  of  the  flesh  (iin  ^i'  AoSivtiav  tik 
ffopnit,')  I  preached  the  Gospel  unto  you  at  the  first 
{rb  irpoTtpov),  and  my  temptation  which  was  in  my 
flesh  ye  despised  not,  Dor  rejected;  but  received  me  as 
an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ  Jesus.  Where  is  then 
the  blessetiness  ye  spake  of  (u  ftaeapuriiig  u/iuv,  q.  d. 
S<mr  beatification  of  me)?  for  I  bear  you  record  that, 
if  it  had  been  poasible,  ye  would  have  plucked  out  your 
own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me"  (iv,  18).  It  is 
not  easy  to  decide  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  ti 
airiintav  rqc  aapsot.  Undoubtedly  their  grammati- 
cal sense  implies  that  "weakness  of  the  flesh" — an  ill- 
ness— was  the  occation  of  Paul's  preaching  in  Galatia; 
and  De  Wette  and  Alford  adhere  to  this  intcrpreution, 
understanding  Paul  to  have  been  detained  by  illnesa, 
when  otherwise  he  would  have  gone  rapidly  through 
the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form  and  order 
of  the  words  are  not  what  we  should  have  expected  if 
the  apo^e  meant  to  say  this;  and  professor  Jowett 
prefers  to  assume  an  inaccuracy  of  grammar,  and  to  un- 
tlerstand  Paul  as  saying  that  it  was  in  weakness  of  the 
flesh  that  he  preached  to  the  Galatians.  In  either  case 
Paul  must  be  referring  to  a  more  than  ordinary  pressure 
of  that  bodily  in6rmity  of  which  he  speaks  elsewhere 
'  detracting  from  the  influence  of  his  personal  addiess. 


It  is  hopeless  to  att«mpt  to  detcrmioe  poaidvely  what 
this  infirmity  was.  But  we  may  observe  here  (1)  thai 
Paul's  sensitiveness  may  have  ted  him  to  exaggcnte 
Ibis  personal  disadvantage;  and  (2)  that,  whatever  it 
was,  it  allowed  him  to  go  through  aufferinga  and  hanl- 
ships  such  as  few  ordinaiy  men  could  bear.  It  oerOin- 
ly  did  not  repel  the  Galatians ;  it  appears  iKtber  to  ban 
excited  their  sympathy  and  warmed  Lbeir  affectioo  to- 
wards the  apostle.    (See  below.) 

Paul  at  this  time  had  not  indulged  the  amUtiaa  ei 
preaching  bis  Gospel  in  Europe.  Hia  views  were  lia* 
it«d  to  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  Having  gm 
through  Phrj-gia  and  GaUtia,  he  intended  to  visit  tbc 
western  coast  [seeAau];  but "  they  were  forbidden  bj 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  Word"  there.  Tbo,  be- 
ing on  the  borders  of  Mysia,  they  tboogbt  ot  goiaf 
back  to  the  north-east  into  Bithynia;  but  again  "tbc 
Spirit  of  Jetut  (so  the  beat  MSS.  read  in  AcU  xri,  6} 
Buffered  them  noL"  So  they  pasaed  by  Mviia,  sad 
came  down  to  Troaa.  A.D.  48.  Herv  the  Spirit  cf 
Jesus,  having  checked  them  on  other  aidea,  revealed  u> 
them  io  what  direction  they  were  to  no,  Paul  m*  in 
a  viuon  a  man  of  Macedonia,  who  betsougbt  him.  Hid- 
ing, "Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  oa.'  lit 
vision  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  heavenly  intimatioa; 
the  help  wanted  by  the  Macedonians  waa  be'liend  to 
be  the  preaching  of  the  Go^I.  It  ia  at  this  point  thai 
the  historian,  speaking  of  Paul's  company,  sufaatltDUa 
"  we"  for  "  they."  He  says  nothing  of  himaelf ;  wv  caa 
only  infer  that  Luke,  to  whatever  coontiy  he  bekwged, 
became  a  companion  of  Paul  at  Troaa^  It  is  perhsfa 
not  too  arbitrary  a  conjecture  that  the  apoatle,  havii^ 
recently  suffered  in  healUi,  derived  benefit  from  tbe 
medical  skill  and  attendance  of  "  the  beloved  physidan.'' 
The  party,  thus  reinforced,  immediately  aet  sail  froa 
Troas,  tonched  at  Samotbrace,  then  landed  on  tbc  oot^ 
tinent  at  Neapolis,  and  from  thence  journeyed  lo  Phi- 
lippi.  They  hastened  to  carry  tbe  "help"  that  had 
been  asked  to  the  first  considerable  city  in  Hacedous. 
Philippi  was  no  inapt  represen latin  of  the  Westem 
world.   A  Greek  city,, it  h^,^e^y«d,^body  tifVJma. 
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■eCUera,  and  wss  politically  a  Colonia.  We  matt  not 
mutne  that  to  Saul  of  Tanua,  tfa«  Roman  citizen,  there 
w  anythiog  very  novel  or  itnuige  in  the  worid  to 
rfaieh  be  had  now  oome.  But  the  name  of  Greeee 
nuflc  have  repreeented  very  impoung  ideas  to  the  Ori- 
-utal  and  the  Jew ;  and  we  may  silently  imagine  what 
t  must  have  been  to  Paul  to  know  tbat  be  was  called 
o  be  the  herald  of  his  MaatM*,  the  crucified  Jeaiu,  in 
be  centre  of  the  world's  highest  culture,  and  that  he 
ras  now  to  b^in  his  task.  He  began,  howevo',  with 
K>  flooriah  of  trumpets,  but  as  quietly  as  ever,  and  in 
be  fdd  way.  There  were  a  few  Jews,  U*  not  many,  at 
'hilipfn  ;  wad  when  tbe  Sabbath  ouae  nMuid,  the  apoe- 
(iUc  company  joined  thdr  couattynna  at  place  by 
be  KiTer-flode  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made  {ov 
vofuZtro  irpoaivx^  tXvat,  icAere  wat  tie  wutl  prvteu- 
ha  or  chapel  which  supplied  the  purpose  of  a  ^na- 
:ugue).  The  narrative  in  this  pan  is  very  graphic : 
'  We  sat  down,"  says  the  writer  (xvi,  18),  "and  spoke 
o  tbe  women  who  had  come  together,"  Among  these 
trotnen  was  a  proselyte  from  Thyatira  (mfiofiiytf  rov 
Jcuv),  named  Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple.  As  sbe  listened 
'  tbe  Lord  opened  her  heart"  to  attend  to  what  Paul  was 
eying.  The  first  convert  in  Hacedmiia  was  but  an 
Vaiatic  woman  who  already  wonhipped  tbe  God  of  the 
lewa;  but  ab«  was  a  very  earnest  believer,  and  besought 
he  npoatle  and  hiafHenda to hoDorber  by  staying  in  her 
KMiae.  They  ooald  not  icslst  her  urgency,  and  during 
heir  atay  *t  FhUippi  Ih^  were  tbe  guests  of  Lydia 
yer.  40>. 

Bat  a  proof  was  given  before  long  that  tbe  preachers 
tf  Christ  had  come  to  grapple  with  tbe  powers  in  the 
spiritual  world  to  which  heathenism  was  then  doing 
aomage.  A  female  slave,  who  brought  gain  to  ber 
nastera  by  ber  powers  of  prediction  when  she  was  in 
he  poaae—d  state,  beaet  Paul  and  his  ctHnpony,  fol- 
uwing  ttaem  as  th^  went  to  the  place  of  prayer,  and 
;r>*ing  out,  "These  men  are  servants  of  the  Host  High 
.iod,  who  puUish  to  you  (or  to  us)  tbe  way  of  salra- 
ioiu"  Paul  was  vexed  by  ber  cries,  and  addresnng 
.be  apirit  in  the  girl,  he  said,  "  I  command  thee  in  the 
irnme  of  Jesua  Christ  to  oome  out  of  her."  Comparing 
;he  confesnoD  of  thb  **ipiih  (rf  dbrinatioa''  with  the 
tn&logoos  coBfesriona  made  1^  eril  spirits  to  oar  Lord, 
ire  see  the  same  ringular  character  at »  true  acknowl- 
tdfpment  extorted  as  if  by  force,  and  rendered  with  a 
rertjain  insolence  which  implied  that  the  spirits,  though 
tuUject,  were  not  willingly  subject.  The  cries  of  the 
klavo-s*^  o^*y  have  sounded  like  sneers,  mimicking 
iv-lta.t  she  bsd  heard  from  the  npostlcB  themselves,  until 
I'anl'a  exorcism,  "in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  was 
leen  Co  be  eActnaL  Tben  he  might  be  reoognieea  as 
■1  troth  a  aervant  vf  the  Most  High  God,  giving  an  ex- 
imple  of  the  salvation  which  be  hnnght,  in  the  dellrer^ 
knee  of  this  poor  girl  huself  ftmn  the  spirit  whidi  de- 
p-aaded  ber.   See  Ptthohbsb. 

But  the  girl's  masters  saw  tbat  now  the  hope  of  their 
rmiofl  was  goae.  Here  at  Philippi,  as  aftwwanis  at 
Sptiaaiia,  the  local  tmde  in  religion  began  to  sufler  ftom 
li«  niAnilieetalion  of  tbe  Sfurit  of  Christ,  and  an  inters 
iflfted  appeal  was  made  to  local  and  nadonal  feelings 
t^ainat  tbe  dangerous  Innovations  of  the  Jewish  stran- 
;era.  Paul  and  Silas  were  dragged  before  the  magie- 
rates,  tbe  multitude  clamoring  loudly  against  them, 
ipon  the  vague  charge  nf  "  troubling  the  city,"  and  in- 
[rvKlacing  observances  which  were  unlawful  for  Romsns. 
if  the  ma^istratea  had  desired  to  act  justly  they  might 
liave  donned  how  they  ought  to  deal  with  the' charge. 
:>D  tbe  <me  band  ^1  and  Sitae  had  abstained  carefully, 
ks  tbe  preachers  of  Christ  always  did,  fhtm  disturbing 
MiMie  order,  and  had  as  yet  vi(riated  no  exprem  law  of 
:he  state.  But  on  the  other  band,  the  preaching  of 
frniin  as  King  and  Lord  was  unquestionably  revolution- 
>ry,  and  aggressive  upon  tbe  public  religion  in  ita  ef- 
reeta;  and  the  Boman  law  was  decided,  in  i^Mcal  terms, 
tii^asnM  aneh  inDOva^ns  (see  in  Oonybewe  and  How- 
KHi,     SM>   Bitt  tbe  pnMon  or  dunmriri  of  nuiippi 


were  very  unworthy  tepresentativea  of  the  Boman 
magistracy.  They  yielded  without  inquiry  to  the 
clamor  of  tbe  inhabitants,  caused  the  clothes  of  Paul 
and  Silas  to  be  torn  ft«n  tbem,  and  themselves  to  be 
beaten,  and  thai  comadtted  them  to  prison.  The  jail- 
er, having  recuTod  their  oomsHmds,  *■  thniat  them  into 
the  inner  prisoo,  and  made  tbrir  fleet  fast  in  tbe  stoeks." 
This  cruel  wrong  was  to  be  the  oecadon  of  a  signal  ap- 
pearance of  tbe  God  of  righteousness  and  deliverance. 
It  was  to  be  seen  which  were  the  true  servants  of  unch 
a  God,  the  magistrates  or  these  strangers.  In  the  night 
Paul  and  Silaa,  sore  and  sleepless,  but  puuing  their 
trust  in  tied,  prayed  and  sang  pnuses  so  loudly  tbat 
the  other  piiaoners  ooold  hear  them.  Ilien  suddenly 
the  ground  beneath  them  waa  shaken,  tbe  doors  were 
opened,  and  every  priaonet's  bands  were  stmck  off  (com- 
pare  tbe  similar  openings  of  prison-doors  in  xii,  6-10, 
and  V,  19),  Tbe  jailer  awoke  and  sprang  up,  saw  with 
conetemation  tbat  tbe  prisnbdoora  were  open,  and,  c<ni- 
duding  tbat  tbe  miaimerB  had  all  fled,  drew  bis  sword 
to  kill  bimaeU:  Bat  Paul  called  to  him  hMidly,  "Do 
thysdf  DO  harm;  we  are  all  here,"  Tbe  jailer's  fears 
were  then  changed  to  an  overwhelming  awe.  What 
could  this  be?  He  called  for  lights,  sprang  in  and  fell 
trembling  before  tbe  feet  of  Paul  and  Silas.  Bringing 
them  out  from  the  inner  dungeon,  he  exclaimed, "  Sirs, 
what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  (W  fit  id  irottiv  iva 
tfwM).  Tbey  answered,  "Believe  in  tbe  Lord  Jesus 
Qirist,  and  tiion  ahiU  be  SRved,  and  thy  bouse."  And 
tbey  wot  on  to  speak  to  him  and  to  all  in  his  honse 
**  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  The  kindness  be  how  showed 
them  reminds  us  of  tfafir  miseries.  He  washed  their 
wounds,  took  them  into  his  own  house,  and  i^read  a 
table  before  them.  The  same  night  he  received  bap- 
tism, "he  and  all  his,"  and  rejoiced  in  bis  new-found 
faith  in  God. 

In  the  morning  the  magistrates,  either  having  bend 
of  what  had  happened,  or  having  repented  of  tbeir  in- 
justice, or  having  done  all  tbey  meant  to  do  by  way  of 
pacifying  the  multitude,  sent  word  to  the  prison  that 
the  men  might  be  let  go.  But  legal  justice  was  to  be 
nxMre  clearly  vindicated  in  the  persons  r4  these  men, 
wbo  had  been  chaif^  with  subverting  public  order. 
Pwil  deoouDced  plainly  tbe  unlawful  acts  of  tbe  magis- 
trates, inibfiaing  Uiem  Bmeover  tbat  those  whoan  tbey 
had  beaten  and  imprismed  without  trial  were  Smnm 
cititens.  "And  now  do  tbey  thmst  us  out  privily? 
Nay,  verily,  but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us 
out"  The  magistrates,  in  great  alarm,  saw  the  necen- 
uty  of  humbling  themselves  {"  Facinus  est  vinciri  ci- 
vem  Bomanum,  scelua  verberari,"  Cicero,  in  Vrrreta,  v, 
6fi).  See  CiTizBHSHiP.  Tbey  came  and  begged  them 
to  leave  tbe  city,  Paul  and  Silas  consented  to  do  so, 
and,  after  paying  a  virit  to  "  the  brethren"  in  tbe  bouse 
of  Lydia,  they  departe<t. 

The  Church  thus  founded  at  Pbilipfrf,  as  the  first- 
fruiu  of  the  Gospel  in  Europe  (save  the  nucleus  already 
formed  at  Home,  Acts  ii,  10),  was  called,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  tbe  name  of  •  spiritual  deliverer,  of  a  God  of 
jusdce,  and  of  an  equal  Lord  of  ftcemen  and  slaves^ 
That  a  warm  and  geBemgs  fieeHng  distinguished  it 
from  tbe  Otst  we  l«un  from  a  testimony  at  Patil  in 
the  Epistle  written  long  after  to  this  Chnrch.  "In  the 
banning  of  the  Crospel,"  as  soon  as  he  left  them,  they 
began  to  send  him  gifts,  some  of  which  reached  bim  at 
Thenalonica,  otbers  afterwards  (Phil,  iv,  1&,  16).  Their 
partnership  in  the  Ooepel  (Kmvwvla  tig  rb  liiayyiXiov) 
had  gladdened  tbe  apnetlc  from  the  first  day  (PbiL  i,  6). 

Leaving  Luke,  and  pc  bape  Timothy  for  a  short  time, 
at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Si'as  travelled  thnnigh  ARipbip- 
olis  and  Apollonia,  and  stopped  again  at  Thessaloniea. 
At  this  important  city  there  was  a  synagogue  of  the 
Jews.  True  to  his  custom,  1^1  went  in  to  them,  and 
for  three  Sabbath-days  proclaimed  Jmus  to  be  tbe 
Christ,  as  he  would  hare  done  in  a  city  of  Jiidea.  As 
usual,  the  pmeelvtes  were  those  wisr  hewd  Jim  most 
gladly,  and  amoi«  tbMiPieiiiwUiiriy^MU^&tim 
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Agun,  u  in  Pi^un  Astiocb,  the  cdtj  of  the  Jewt 
wtB  exdted.  They  contrived  to  >tir  op  the  lower  clam 
uf  tbe  elty  to  tumultuous  violence  by  icprnentiiig  the 
preacben  of  Gbriot  u  m'olat)oncr>-  duturiwra,  who 
had  oome  to  pnoUiu  one  Jeeua  as  king  instead  of 
Osar.  The  mob  assaulted  tbe  house  of  Jason,  with 
whom  Paul  and  Silas  were  staying  as  guests,  uid,  not 
Ending  them,  dragged  Jason  himself  and  some  other 
brethren  before  the  magistratea.  In  this  case  the 
magislmtcs,  we  are  told,  and  the  people  generally,  were 
"  trouUeil"  by  the  rumors  and  accusations  which  they 
heard.  But  they  seem  to  hare  acted  wisely  and  Justly, 
in  Uking  security  of  Jason  and  the  rest,  and  letting 
tbeiD  go.  After  these  signs  of  danger  the  hrethien  im- 
mediately sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Tbessaloniaos,  written  soon  after 
the  apostle's  visit,  contain  more  puUenlan  of  his  work 
in  fimadiofc  that  Cbnrcb  than  we  And  in  any  other 
EiHStle.  'Hie  wbc^  of  these  letters  ought  to  be  read 
for  the  information  they  thus  supply.  Paul  speaks  to 
the  Theasalonian  Christians  as  being  mostly  Gentiles, 
He  reminds  them  that  they  had  turned  from  idols  to 
serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son 
frvm  heaven,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead,  "Jesoa 
who  delivers  us  frotn  the  coming  wrath"  (1  Than,  i,  9, 
10).  The  apostle  had  evidently  epokeo  much  of  the 
coming  and  presence  of  the  Lwd  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  wrath  which  was  already  descending  upon  the 
Jews  (ii,  16,  19,  etc.).  His  message  had  had  a  won- 
derrul  power  among  them,  because  they  bad  known  it 
to  be  really  Uie  word  of  a  God  who  also  wiought  in 
them,  having  had  helpa  towards  this  conviction  in  the 
coal  and  dlMntmstedness  and  aflbctioa  with  which 
IW  (notwithstanding  his  reoent  shameful  treatment 
at  Pbilipfd)  prodainml  his  Gospel  among  them  (ii>  % 
8-IS).  He  had  purposely  wrought  with  his  own  hanida, 
even  night  and  day,  that  his  disintereet«dnees  might 
be  more  apparent  (1  These,  ii,  9;  2  These,  iii,  8),  He 
exhorted  them  not.  to  be  drawn  away  from  patient  in- 
dustry by  the  hopes  of  the  kingdom  into  which  they 
were  called,  but  to  work  quietly,  and  to  cultivate  purity 
and  bmcheriy  love  (1  Theaa.  iv,  8, 9, 11).  Connecting 
.these  alluaiona  with  the  preaching  in  tbe  synagogue 
(Acts  xvii,  8),  we  see  clearly  how  the  teaching  of  Paul 
lumed  upon  tbe  person  of  Jeeus  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  prophesied  of  in  the  Scriptures,  suffer- 
ing and  dying,  raised  up  and  exalted  to  a  kingdixn,  and 
about  to  appear  M  die  Giver  of  light  and  life,  to  the 
destruction  of  his  enemies  and  the  saving  of  those  who 
trusted  in  him.    (See  below.) 

When  Paul  and  Silas  left  Theaaalonica  they  came  to 
Beroea.  Here  they  found  the  Jews  more  noble  (tAytvi- 
vrtpot) — mora  disposed  to  receive  the  news  of  a  r^ected 
and  crucified  Messiah,  and  to  examine  the  Scriptures 
with  candor,  than  those  at  Thessalonica  had  been. 
Acoindin^  they  gained  many  convena,  both  Jem  and 
Oredia ;  but  the  Jews  of  Thesiatoniea,  hearing  of  it,  sent 
emissaries  to  stir  «p  the  people,  and  it  was  thonght  best 
that  Paul  should  hiroseJf  leave  the  city,  while  Silas  and 
Timothy  remained  behind.  Some  of  "the  brethren"  went 
with  Paul  (probably  by  sea)  as  far  as  Athens,  where  they 
left  him,  carrying  back  a  request  to  Silas  and  Timothy 
that  they  would  speedily  join  him.  He  apparently  did 
not  lilie  to  prMch  alone,  and  intended  to  rtot  from  his 
apostolks  labw  witil  they  should  rejoin  him ;  but  how 
could  he  lefhdn,  with  all  that  was  going  on  at  Athens 
round  him  7  There  he  witnessed  the  most  profuse  idola- 
try side  by  side  with  the  most  pretentious  philosophy. 
Either  of  these  would  have  been  enough  to  sdmulate 
his  spirit  To  idolaters  and  philosophers  he  felt  equally 
urged  to  proclaim  bis  Master  and  the  living  God.  So 
be  went  to  hia  own  countrymen  and  the  proselytes  in 
the  synagogue  and  declared  to  them  that  the  Messiah 
had  come ;  but  he  also  qioke,  like  another  Socrates,  with 
people  in  the  market,  and  with  the  followers  of  the  two 
great  schools  of  philosophy,  Epicureans  and  Stoics, 
oaming  to  all  Jesna  and  the  Resurrection.  The  philoe- 


opbet*  eooountcred  him  with  a  nurture  of  cnrMVTf  m4 
oontcmpc  The  EpjcoreaD,  teaching  himatif  to  aaeh  fa 
tranquil  enjoyment  as  tbe  chief  object  of  life,  hcMd  rf 
One  claiming  to  be  the  Lord  of  roeo,  wbo  had  sfcevs 
them  the  glory  of  dying  to  self,  and  had  pnnnmut  m 
those  who  foi^ht  the  good  fight  bravely  ■  Dofaier  Un 
than  the  comforts  of  life  could  yield.  The  ^oic,  a>lt»- 
vating  a  stem  aud  isolated  moral  indepawfcnce,  hiarl 
of  One  whose  own  rigbtaouanese  wna  prorad  by  aahmii 
sion  to  the  Father  in  beaven,Mid  wlio  had  pwiieJ  n 
give  hie  righteousness  to  those  who  tntsCed  not  in  ihm- 
selves,  iHit  in  him.  To  all,  the  annoonoement  of  a  Per- 
sou  was  much  stranger  than  the  publishing  of  any  the- 
ories wouU  have  been.  So  far  as  they  tfaooght  Ok 
preacher  anything  but  a  silly  trifler,  fae  aeemed  to  thta, 
not  a  philosopher,  but  a  '^setter  forth  uf  auaagt  gedi* 
i^vttv  Suifuttnttv  mrayTfXe^).  But  any  oma  ^At 
novelty  was  welcome  to  those  who  **  qient  tbor  tiw 
in  nothing  else  but  either  to  hear  or  to  tell  aoae  an 
thing."  They  brought  him  therefore  to  tbe  Afeapagwi 
that  be  might  make  a  formal  expositkm  ai  taia  Ateiaat 
to  an  assemUed  audience.    See  Abkopaocs. 

We  are  not  to  think  here  of  the  cooncii  or  oont. 
renowned  In  the  Mat  Athenian  faistorr,  which  losk 
ita  name  fton  Mai^  Hill,  bat  only  of  tha  nIentadipK 
where  the  council  met,  not  covered  in,  bat  anmi^ 
with  benches  and  stepa  of  stooe^  ao  as  to  form  a  caBvea> 
tent  place  for  a  public  address.  Hem  the  apoatle  6^- 
livered  that  wonderful  disoome  reported  ia  Acu  m. 
22-31,  which  seems  as  fresh  and  instructive  for  tbe  is- 
IcUect  of  tbe  19ih  oentury  as  it  was  for  the  intriketof 
tbe  1st.  In  tUs  we  have  tbe  Pudine  Goapel  aait  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  specalative  miml  of  the  ealiinatd 
Greeks.  How  the  "  report"  was  obtMoed  by  the  wiiirr 
of  tbe  history  we  have  no  meana  of  koowii^  INaMhly 
we  have  it  in  notes  written  down  before  or  after  tk 
deliveiy  of  this  address  by  Paal  himselT.  Short  as  ii 
is,  tbe  form  is  as  perfect  as  tbe  matter  is  rich.  Tk 
loftiness  and  breadth  of  the  thetdogy,  the  dignity  mi 
delicacy  of  tlie  argument,  the  idioawe  of  seU^  tbe  stnngki- 
forward  and  reverent  nttore  of  the  teatinMMy  dcKrewd 
— «I1  the  cbanwtertsties  so  atrildngly  di^tlnval  in 
speech — help  tu  to  ondwstand  what  kind  oif  a  teadcr 
bad  now  appeared  in  the  Grecian  wocM.  Paol,  it  ia  wcH 
nnderstood,  did  not  bepn  with  calling  tbe  Ath(nism 
"  too  superstitious."  "  I  perceive  you,"  be  snid,  "to  ht 
oninently  religious"  (cdja(fio>wrt^,aecCoojbeaieaad 
Howson,  ad  he}.  He  had  observed  an  altar  inaeriM 
'Ayvmtrrty  eiy,"To  an  unknown  God."  It  inssBt,D» 
doubt,  "To  some  unknown  God."  " I  cooie,"  ha  aid. 
"  as  the  messenger  of  that  unknown  God."  He  thta 
proceedod  to  speak  of  God  in  tenna  which  were  asi 
alt(^ether  new  to  Grecian  ears.  They  bad  beaid  of  a 
God  who  had  made  tbe  worid  and  all  things  thecciii. 
and  even  of  One  who  gave  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  ail 
things.  But  they  had  never  learned  the  next  kmso 
which  was  Dow  taught  them.  It  waa  a  ^weial  tntfb  «f 
the  new  dispensation  that "  God  hath  made  of  one  Usa4 
all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  faee  of  tbe  eaitk 
and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  cbr 
bounds  of  their  habitation,  that  they  should  aaefc  the 
Lord,  if  hvpiy  they  might  fied  after  him,  and  And  Um.' 
See  Unxifowit  Qon. 

Comparing  this  with  the  teaching  given  to  other  safi- 
ences,  we  perceive  that  it  fadd  bold  of  tbe  deqieat  een- 
vicUmts  which  bad  ever  been  ^ven  to  Grecto,  whQe  al 
the  eame  time  it  encountered  the  stroQgcat  pr^aAce 
of  Greeks.  We  see,  as  at  Lystra,  that  an  apoatle  of 
Christ  had  no  need  to  refer  to  the  Jewidi  Scriptaies 
when  he  spoke  to  thoee  wbo  bad  not  received  them. 
He  oould  speak  to  mm  as  God's  diihhen,  and  satjeee 
of  God's  educating  discipline,  and  waa  oolj  briiyng 
them  further  tidings  of  him  whom  th^  had  been  al- 
ways feeling  after.  He  presented  to  them  the  San  ef 
Han  as  acting  in  the  power  of  him  who  had  made  ifi 
nations,and  who  was  not  far  from  any  single  man.  Bt 
began  to  speak  ^  b^^^ifMp^^y^^dead*  hmI  ef  the 
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tower  of  ■  new  life  wMcb  waa  in  him  for  men ;  hot  his 
udieDce  wouhi  not  bear  of  him  who  thus  claimed  their 
«nonsI  allegianoe.  Some  mocked,  others^  more  courte- 
UB^,  talked  of  betfing  him  again  another  time,  'fhe 
pottle  gmined  but  few  oonverta  at  Athens,  and  he  soon 
iHtk  his  departure  and  came  to  Corinth.   A.D.  49.  See 

ATHENS. 

Athens  still  retained  its  old  inteUectnal  predominaiice; 
lut  Corinth  was  the  political  and  commercia)  capital  of 
rreece.  It  was  in  plaoes  of  li\-ing  activity  that  Paul 
ibered  longest  and  moat  Boooessfully,  as  formerly  at 
intioch,  DOW  at  Corinth,  and  afterwards  at  Ephesus. 
'he  rapid  spread  of  the  Gospel  wsa  obviondy  pmnoted 
J  the  preaching  of  it  in  dties  where  men  were  oraitin- 
lally  coming  and  going;  but,  besides  this  considei^ 
tion,  we  niay  be  sure  that  the  apostle  escaped  gladly 
rom  dull  ignorance  on  the  one  ude,  and  from  philo- 
opbical  dilettanteism  on  the  other,  to  places  in  which 
he  real  busineas  of  the  world  was  done.  The  Gospel, 
bough  nnworidty,  was  yet  a  message  to  practical  and 
nquiriiig  men,  and  it  bad  more  afllnity  to  tsork  of  any 
ind  than  to  torpor  or  to  intelleoUul  flirdity.  One 
woof  of  the  wholesome  agreement  between  the  follow- 
ng  of  Christ  and  ordinary  labor  was  given  by  Paul 
limseir  during  his  stay  at  Corinth.  Here,  as  at  I'hee- 
alooiea,  be  chose  to  earn  his  own  snbeistenoe  by  work- 
ng  at  hia  trade  of  tent-maldng.  This  trade  brought 
lira  into  doae  connection  with  two  persms  wlw  became 
listingiusbed  as  believers  in  Christ,  Aquils  and  Prisdlla. 
rhey  were  Jews,  and  had  latdy  left  Home  in  consequence 
if  an  edict  of  Claudius  fsee  Claudius];  and  as  they 
ilso  were  tent-makeis,  Paul  "abode  with  them  and 
vroughu"  Laboring  thus  on  the  ax  days,  the  apoetle 
vent  u>  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  and  there  by 
ixpoonding  the  Scriptures  sought  to  win  Iwth  Jews 
ind  pcoaetytes  to  the  belief  that  Jesas  was  the  Christ 

He  waa  testifying  with  nnasual  eflbrt  and  anxieQr 
{trwfixtn  rif  A^^),  when  Silas  and  Timothy  came 
rrom  Macedonia  and  j<^ned  him.  We  are  left  in  some 
uncertainty  as  to  wbat  the  movements  of  Silas  and  Tim- 
why  had  been  since  they  were  with  Paul  at  Bensa. 
From  the  statements  in  theActB(xvii,  1$,  16)  that  Paul, 
when  he  readied  Athens,  dewed  Klat  wid  TimotlieuB 
to  come  to  him  w*(A  all  tptei.  and  wmltdfor  them  there, 
compared  with  those  in  1  These,  (iii,  1,  2),  "  When  we 
could  no  longer  forbear,  we  thought  it  good  to  be  left  at 
Athens  alone,  and  sent  Timotheus,  our  brother  and  min- 
ister of  God,  and  our  fellow -laborer  in  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  to  establish  yon  snd  to  comfort  you  concerning 
your  faith,"  Paley' (fform  Paulvaa,  1  Thess.  No.  iv) 
reasonably  argnes  that  Silas  and  Timothy  had  come  to 
Athene,  but  had  soon  been  deapatched  thence,  Timothy 
to  Theasaloniea,  and  Silaa  to  FhiHppi,  or  elsewhere. 
Krom  Macedonia  they  came  together,  or  about  the  same 
time,  to  Corinth,  and  their  arrival  was  the  occasion  of 
the  writing  of  the  First  Eptstle  to  the  Theeealonians. 

This  is  the  first  extant  example  of  that  work  by 
which  the  apostle  Paul  has  served  the  Church  of  all 
agea  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  he  laboied  at  the  found- 
ing of  it  in  hit  l]fetiin&  AH  eommentalms  upon  the 
New  Testament  have  been  accustomed  to  notice  the 
points  of  coincidence  between  the  history  in  the  Acts 
and  these  Letters.  Paley's  Hora  Paulina  is  famous  as 
a  spAnal  work  upon  this  subject.  But  more  recently 
important  attempts  have  l>een  made  to  estimate  the 
Epistles  of  Paid  noie  bfoadly,  hy  eonridering  Uiem  in 
their  nmtaal  order  and  relations,  and  in  their  bearing 
upon  tbe  qnestion  of  the  develflfMoiMit  <rf'  the  writer's 
teaching.  Such  attempta  most  lead  to  a  better  ander^ 
standing  of  the  Epistles  themselves,  and  to  a  finer  ap- 
preciation of  the  apostle's  nsture  and  work.  It  is  not<^ 
rinufl  that  tbe  order  of  the  Epistles  in  the  hook  of  the 
N.  T.  is  not  their  real,  or  chronological  order.  The 
mere  placing  of  them  in  their  tme  sequence  throws  eon- 
sidefalde  light  npon  the  history;  and  happify  the  time 
of  oonpontion  vt  the  mom  important  Ep^laa  can  he 
stated  with  aaffloient  oeitaintT.  Tbe  two  E[ust)Ba  to 
VIL-E  K  ■ 


the  Thesralonians  belong— and  theee  alone— to  the  pres- 
ent missionary  Journey.  The  Epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
Romans,  and  Corinthians  wm  writt«i  during  the  next 
Journey,  lliose  to  Philemon,  tbe  CtAomiam,  the  Ephe- 
Hans,  tbe  PhiUppians,  and  the  Hebrews  belong  to  the 
captivity  at  Rome.  With  r^ird  to  the  Putoral  Epis- 
tles, there  are  considerable  diflScultiea,  which  require  to 
be  diacuBsed  separately. 

Tbe  f'irtt  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonianfi  was  prob- 
ably written  soon  after  Haul's  arrival  at  Corinth,  and  be- 
fore he  tnmed  Uam  the  Jews  to  the  Gentilea.  It  was 
drawn  fVom  Paul  by  the  arri^'al  of  Silas  and  Ttmothr. 
Tbe  largest  pntion  of  it  consists  of  an  impasnoned  re- 
calling of  the  focta  and  feelings  of  the  time  when  the 
apostle  was  personally  with  them.  But  we  perceive 
gradually  that  those  expectations  which  he  had  taught 
them  to  entertain  of  the  appearing  and  presence  of  the 
Lord  JesoB  Christ  bad  undergone  some  corruption. 
There  were  aymptoms  in  tbe  Theeealonian  Church  of  a 
restieaanoaa  which  qteciilated  on  the  Umes  and  seasons 
of  the  fatiire,and  found  present  duties  flat  and  unimpor- 
tant. This  evil  tendency  Paul  seeks  to  correct,  bv  re- 
viving the  fint  spirit  of  faith  and  hope  and  mutual  fel- 
lomhip,  and  by  setting  forth  tbe  appearing  of  Jesiin 
Christ — not  indeed  as  distant,  but  as  the  full  shining  of 
a  day  of  which  all  believers  in  Christ  were  already  chil- 
dren. The  ethical  characteristics  apparent  in  this  Let- 
ter, the  degree  in  which  Paul  idenHfied  himself  with 
his  friends,  the  entire  surrender  of  his  existence  to  his 
calling  as  a  preacher  of  Christ,  hia  anxiety  for  the  good 
fame  and  well-being  of  his  converts  are  tbe  same  which 
will  reappear  continually.   See  Themalokiahs,  First 

EPIitTLE  TO  THK. 

What  interval  of  time  separated  the  Second  Letter  to 
the  Thcssalonians  from  the  FirU  we  have  no  means  of 
Jodgti^ti  except  that  the  later  one  was  certainly  written 
before  Rinl^  departure  from  Crainth.  The  Thessalo- 
ntana  had  been  disturbed  by  announcements  that  those 
convulsions  of  the  world  which  all  Christians  were 
taught  to  associate  with  the  coming  of  Christ  were  im- 
mediately impending.  To  meet  these  assertions.  Paid 
delivers  express  predictiona  in  a  manner  not  usual  with 
him  elsewhere;  and  while  reaffirming  all  he  had  ever 
taught  the  Thessahmians  to  believe  respecting  the  early 
coming  of  the  Saviour  and  the  blessedness  of  waiting 
patiently  for  it,  he  informs  them  that  certain  events,  tit 
which  he  had  spoken  to  them,  must  run  their  course 
before  the  full  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  could  come 
to  pass.  At  the  end  of  this  epistle  I'aul  guards  the 
Thessaloniaus  against  pretended  letters  from  him.  by 
telling  them  that  every  genuine  letter,  even  if  not 
written  by  his  hand  thnngbout,  would  have  at  least 
an  antt^^h  saloUtlon  at  the  ckee  of  it.  See  Thbs- 
SALONiAjis,  Skcoxd  Epistlk  m 

We  now  return  to  the  apostle's  preaching  at  Corinth. 
When  Silas  and  Timotheus  come,  he  was  testifying  to 
the  Jews  with  great  earnestness,  but  with  little  success. 
So  "  when  they  opposed  themselves  and  blasphemed,  be 
shook  out  bn  nument,"  and  said  to  them,  in  words  of 
warning  taken  from  their  own  prophets  (Ezek.  xxxiii, 
4),  "Tour  blood  be  npon  your  own  heads;  I  am  clean, 
and  henceforth  will  go  to  the  Gentiles."  The  experi- 
ence of  Piddian  Antioch  was  repeating  itself.  The 
spostle  went,  as  he  threatened,  to  the  Gentiles,  and  be- 
gan to  preach  in  tbe  house  of  a  proselyte  named  Justus, 
Already  one  distinguisbed  Jcte-  had  become  a  belierer, 
Crispus,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  mentioned  (1  Cor.  t, 
14)  as  baptized  by  the  apostle  himself :  aitd  many  of  the 
Gentile  inhabitants  were  occ^ing  the  Gospel  and  re- 
ceiving baptism.  The  envy  and  rage  of  the  Jewa  were 
coiweqiiently  excited  in  an  unuMial  degree,  and  seem  to 
have  pressed  upon  the  spirit  of  Paul.  He  was  therefore 
encouraged  by  a  vision  of  the  Lord,  who  appeared  to 
him  by  night,  and  said, "  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak,  and 
bold  not  thy  peace :  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man 
shall  set  on  tliee,  to  hnrt  thee ;  fn*  I  have  much  people 
,  in  this  nty."   Corinth  wA#gi^  iqi*un^dia}|@»£t  of 
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tbe  Church  of  Chriat,  distingnidied,  not  only  the 
number  of  believen,  but  «l»o  by  the  vuiety  uid  the 
fruitfulneas  of  the  teaching  to  be  given  there.  At  this 
time  Paul  himself  stayed  there  for  ayear  «nd  six  months, 
"  teaching  tbe  Word  of  Uod  among  them," 

Corinth  was  the  chief  city  of  the  proviDce  of  Achaia, 
and  the  residence  of  the  pfOConsuL  During  Paul's  sUy, 
we  find  the  prooontular  office  held  by  Gallio,  a  brother 
of  the  philosopher  Seneca.  See  Galuo.  Before  him 
the  apostle  was  summoned  by  his  Jewish  enemies,  who 
hoped  to  bring  tbe  Roman  authority  to  bear  upon  him 
as  an  innovator  in  religion.  But  Gallio  perceived  at 
once,  before  Paul  could  "open  bis  mouth"  to  defend 
himself,  that  the  movement  was  due  to  Jewish  preju- 
dice, and  refused  to  go  into  the  queation.  "If  it  be  a 
question  of  words  and  namea  and  of  your  law,"  he  said 
to  tttt  Jews,  speaking  with  the  tolerance  of  a  Roman 
magistrate,  "look  ye  to  it;  for  I  will  be  no  Judge  of 
such  maitera."  Then  a  ungular  scene,  occurred.  The 
Corinthian  spectators,  either  favoring  Paul,  or  actuated 
only  by  anger  against  the  Jews,  seized  on  the  principal 
person  of  those  who  had  brought  tbe  chai:ge,  and  beat 
hitn  before  the  judgment-seat  (See  on  tbe  other  hand 
Ewald,  GaeJucliU,  vi,  46ii^66.)  GalUo  left  these  re* 
ligiousquarreb  to  settle  themselves.  Tbe  apostle  there- 
fore was  not  allowed  to  be  "  burt,"  and  remained  some 
time  longer  at  Corinth  unmolested.  See  Cokihth, 

We  do  not  gather  from  the  subsequent  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians  many  details  of  the  founding  of  the 
Church  at  Corinth.  The  main  body  of  the  beUavers 
consisted  of  Gentiles  ("  Ye  know  that  ye  were  Gen- 
tiles," I  Cor.  xii,  2).  But,  partly  from  tbe  number  who 
had  been  proselytes,  partly  from  the  mixture  of  Jews, 
it  had  so  far  a  Jewish  character  that  Paul  oould  speak 
of  "  our  fathers"  as  having  been  under  tbe  cloud  (1  Cor. 
X,  1).  The  tendency  to  intellectual  display,  and  the 
tmfflc  of  S<^hiats  in  philoac^hicol  theories,  which  pre- 
vuletL  at  Corinth,  made  tbe  apostle  more  than  usually 
anxious  to  be  independent  in  bis  life  and  simple  in  bear- 
ing his  teatimony.  He  wrought  for  bis  living,  that  he 
m^ht  not  appear  to  be  taking  fees  of  his  pupUs  (1  Cor. 
ix,  18) ;  and  he  put  tbe  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  crucified 
and  risen,  in  tbe  place  of  all  doctrines  (i  Cor.  ii,  l-f>; 
XV,  3, 4).  What  gave  infinite  significance  to  his  sim- 
ple statements  was  the  nature  (tf  the  Christ  who  had 
been  crucified,  and  hia  relation  to  men.  Concerning 
these  mysteries  Paul  had  uttered  a  wisdom,  not  of  the 
worid,  but  of  (iod,  which  had  commended  itself  chietly 
to  the  humble  and  umple.  Of  these  tiod  had  chosen 
and  called  not  a  few  "into  the  fellowship  of  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  of  men"  (I  Cor.  ii,  6, 7 ;  i,  2, 7, 9). 

Having  been  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  this 
work,  Paid  took  his  departure  for  Jerusalem,  wishing 
to  attend  a  festival  there,  A.D,  51.  Before  leaving 
Greece,  he  cut  off  hia  hui  at  Cenchrea,  in  fuldlment  of 
a  vow  (Acta  xviii,  18.  The  act  may  be  that  of  Aquila, 
but  the  historian  ceruinly  seems  to  be  speaking  not  of 
him,  but  of  Paul),  We  ore  not  told  whereior  why  be 
had  made  tbe  vow;  and  there  is  considerable  difBcidty 
in  reconciling  this  act  with  the  received  customs  of  the 
Jews,  See  Vow.  A  passage  in  Josephus,  if  rightly 
understood  {War,  il,  11^  1),  mentions  a  vow  which  in- 
cluded, bendes  a  sacrifice,  the  cutting  of  tbe  bair  and 
the  banning  of  an  lUwtinence  (torn  wine  thirty  days 
before  the  sacrifice.  If  Paul's  was  such  a  vow,  he  was 
going  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  "shearing  of  his  heail"  was  a  preliminary  to 
the  sacrifice.  The  prmciple  of  the  vow,  whatever  it 
was,  must  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Nasaritish 
vow,  which  Paul  afterwards  countenanced  at  Jerusalem, 
There  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  supposing  him  to 
have  followed  in  This  instance,  for  some  reason  not  ex* 
plained  to  us,  a  custom  of  his  countrymen. — When  he 
sailed  from  the  Isthmits,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  went  with 
him  as  far  OS  Ephesus.  Paul  paid  a  visit  to  the  ayna- 
gogue  at  Ephesus,  but  would  not  stay.  He  was  anxious 
to  be  at  Jerusalem  for  the  approaching  feast,  but  he 


promised,  God  willing,  to  return  lo  then  again.  Us*, 
ing  Ephesus,  he  s^led  to  Omuca,  and  bm  il» 
went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  "aaluted  tbe  Charcfa."  kit 
argued  (Wieseler,  p.  48-fiO),  from  otnaidefatkaa  hmi- 
ed  on  the  auspenstoo  of  navigatioa  during  the  w'ma 
mcHiths,  that  the  feotival  was  probsibly  tbe  PUcfae. 
trom  Jerusalem,  ahnoat  immwliatotly,  the  apeadi  wot 
down  to  Antiot^  thus  fetuming  to  Use  mbr  place  tin 
which  he  had  started  with  Silaa, 

8.  Third  Mmionary  Jonnwy,  wbtditg  dte  Sbq  e 
Ephenu  (AcU  xviii,  28-zxi,  17). — Without  tav<aii«: 
facta  or  discussions  f»t  which  we  have  do  autb«rity.«; 
may  connect  with  this  sboit  viaic  of  Puil  to  Jersisim 
a  very  aerioua  lairing  of  tbe  wbote  qucMsoo,  Whstw 
to  be  the  relation  of  ibe  mw  Itingdooi  of  Oirist  u  tk 
law  and  covenant  of  tbe  Jews?  Such  «  Chnrehasda' 
at  Corintli,  with  its  affiliated  eoinninniiieB,  eompoaiJ 
chiefly  of  Gentile  member*,  appeared  likely  to  ova- 
shadow  by  its  importance  tbe  MuChcr-Cburch  tn  Jnitai. 
The  jealousy  of  the  more  Judaical  bdieven.  not  h- 
tinguished  by  the  dedsion  of  tbe  oooncil  at  Jerasaks. 
began  now  to  show  itself  everj'wben  in  tbe  fano  tia 
active  and  intriguing  paity-spirii.  Tfaia  disastma 
movement  could  not  indeed  alienate  tbe  bcaat  of  Pn. 
from  the  law  or  the  calling  or  tbe  people  of  bis  fstbwi 
— his  antagonism  is  never  directed  againat  tbeec;  ha 
it  drew  him  into  the  great  conflict  of  the  next  pehx. 
of  his  life,  and  must  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  the  ia- 
tense  loyalty  of  bis  nattuv.  To  vindicate  th^frtt^ 
aa  regarded  the  JewlA  law,  of  bdioTers  in  Choiai-^'; 
to  do  tbia  for  tbe  very  sake  of  oudntauiine  the  wniy  or 
the  CAaroft — was  to  be  tbe  earnest  labor  of  tbe  apoKie 
for  some  years.  In  thus  lab«ing  he  was  canying  w 
completely  the  principles  laid  down  by  tbe  elder  apcatlrt 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  may  we  not  beHeve  chu,  in  dK(< 
sorrow  at  appearing,  even,  to  disparaf^  the  law  aad  tU 
covenant^  be  was  tb<B  more  anxious  to  prove  his 
dip  in  spirit  with  the  Cbuicb  in  Judina,  by  "leesm- 
bering  tbe  poor,"  aa  *'James^  Cephaa,  aad  John"  tad 
desired  that  be  woidd?  (GaL  ii,  10).  Tbe  pwiBmce 
given,  during  tbe  jouraeys  upon  which  we  are  aaw  ca- 
tering, to  the  collection  to  be  made  amasig  hb  cimivtt* 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  at  JemsalOTi,  aeeaas  to  i^ 
cate  such  an  anxiety.  The  great  £pistles  which  be- 
long to  this  poriod — tboae  to  tbe  Galatiao^  CoriatbiaaL 
and  Roauuia — show  how  the  "  Jndusing"  qnaMioa  es- 
erciaed  at  this  time  the  apostle's  naind. 

Paul  "spent  some  time"  at  Antiocb,  and  dariag 
this  stay,  as  we  are  inclined  to  be&eve,  hia  r^™*" 
with  Peter  (GaL  Ii,  11-14),  of  which  we  have  spoho 
above,  took  place.  When  be  left  Antlocb,  be  "vat 
over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  ttuygia  in  ord«r. 
strengthening  all  the  disciples,"  and  giving  dindioii* 
cooceraing  Ae  collection  for  the  aainta  (I  Cor.  xri 
1).  A.D.  SL  It  b  pnbaUe  that  the  ^kOa  ft  * 
GahHem  was  written  soon  after  this  vlaft.  See  G«- 
UTiANB,  Efibtlb  TO.  Wfactt  be  was  with  thtn  bf 
bad  found  tbe  Christian  communities  infcalad  br 
Judoixing  teachers.  He  had  "told  tbeoi  tbe  trBtb~~ 
(Gal.  iv,  16),  he  had  waned  them  against  the  dewDr 
tendencies  of  Jewish  exclusivancea,  and  bad  leafirai- 
ed  the  simple  Goapel,  ooooMniaB  Jeaoa  <%rbt  the  Sm 
of  God,  which  be  bad  praaehed  to  them  on  bit  lpt 
visit  (rit  wportpov,  GaL  iv,  18).  Bat  after  be  let 
them  the  Judaising  doctrine  raised  its  bead  apia. 
The  only  course  left  to  tta  advocates  was  to  assul 
openly  the  authority  of  Paul ;  and  tfaia  tb^  did. 
They  re|veeented  him  as  having  derived  his  conaut- 
sion  from  the  older  apostles,  and  aa  therefore  actise 
disloyally  if  be  oppond  tbe  views  ascribed  to  IMtr 
and  James.  Tbe  fldda  minds  of  tba  Oalatian  Ori^ 
tians  were  iBfloeaeed  tn-  tbew  hardy  asaartioBB;  ssd 
the  apostle  beard,  when  he  had  come  down  to  B^ibww. 
that  bis  work  in  Galatia  was  needy  undone,  aad  Iw 
converts  were  partially  aednoed  from  the  tree  isith 
in  ChrisL  He  therefore  wrote  tbe  Epistle  to  reano- 
stnte  with  them— ao  ^^^^^^faidignatioa,  sf 
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tilling,  of  direct  and  impauioned  teaching.  He  re- 
illa  to  their  minds  the  Godpel  which  he  had  preached 
moag  them,  and  asserts  in  aolemn  and  even  awftil 
inguage  its  absolute  truth  (i,  8,  9).  He  declares  that 
e  had  received  it  dirrcflj/ from  Jem$  Chris/  Uie  Lord, 
nd  that  bis  position  towards  the  other  apostles  had 
IvavB  been  that,  not  of  a  pupil,  bnt  of  an  independent 
^llow.la borer.  He  sets  before  them  Jesas  the  Cruci* 
ed,  the  Son  of  God,  aa  the  hlfllment  of  the  promise 
lade  to  the  fathers,  and  as  the  pled)^  and  givfr  of 
reedom  to  men.  He  declares  that  in  him,  and  by  the 
«wer  of  the  Spirit  of  sonsblp  sent  down  tbrongh  him, 
len  have  inherited  the  rights  of  adult  sons  of  God ; 
bat  the  condition  represented  by  the  law  was  the  in- 
erior  and  preparatory  stage  of  boyhood.  He  then, 
Dott  earnestly  and  tenderly,  impresses  upon  the  Ga- 
atians  the  responsibilities  of  their  fellowship  with 
.'hrist  the  Cmcitied,  urging  them  to  frnitfulneM  in 
til  the  graces  of  their  KpiritDsl  calling,  and  especially 
0  brotherly  consideration  and  unity. 

This  Letter  was,  in  all  probability,  sent  tnm  Epbe- 
'Qs.  This  was  the  goal  of  the  apostle's  joumeyings 
liroagb  Asia  Hlnor.  He  came  down  upon  Ephesus 
•rom  the  upper  districts  (yd  ivuirtpiKa  /*»pi))"of  Phr}'gia. 
^hst  Antloch  was  for  "the  region  of  Syria  andCilicia," 
'hat  Corinth  was  for  Greece,  what  Rome  was,  we  may 

for  Italy  and  the  West — that  Epbesus  was  for  the 
important  province  called  Asia.  Indeed,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  spread  of  the  Church  Catholic,  Ephesns 
occupied  the  central  position  of  all.  This  was  the 
meeting- place  of  Jew,  of  Greek,  of  Roman,  and  of 
Orient^.    Accordingly  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 

to  sUy  a  long  time  here,  that  he  might  found  a 
rtrang  Church,  which  should  be  a  kind  of  Mother- 
Church  to  CfartBtian  communities  in  the  neighboring 
eitiei  of  Asia.   See  Ephebos. 


A  new  element  tn  the  preparation  of  the  world  fur 
the  Icingdum  of  Christ  presents  itself  at  the  beginning 
of  tBe  aportle's  work  at  Epbesus.  He  finds  there  cer- 
tain disciples  (rcvdc  /indirdi) — about  twelve  in  nun]' 
ber — of  whom  he  is  led  to  inquire,  "Did  ye  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed?  They  answered, 
No,  we  did  not  even  hear  of  there  being  a  Holy  Ghost. 
Unto  what  then,  asked  Paul,  were  ye  baptized  ?  And 
they  said.  Unto  John's  baptism.  Then  said  I'aul,  John 
baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  to  the 
people  that  tbey  should  believe  on  him  who  was  com- 
ing after  him,  that  is,  on  Jesus.  Hearing  this,  tbey 
were  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
when  J'aul  bad  laid  his  bunds  upon  them,  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they  began  to  speak  with 
tongues  and  to  prophesy"  (Actn  xix*,  1-7). — It  is  ob- 
vious  to  compare  this  incident  with  the  apostolic  act 
of  Peter  and  John  in  Samaria,  and  to  see  in  it  an  as- 
sertion of  the  full  apostolic  dignity  of  Paul.  But  be- 
sides this  bearing  of  it,  we  see  in  it  indications  which 
suggest  more  than  they  distinctly  express,  as  to  the 
spiritual  movements  of  that  age.  These  twelve  dis- 
ciples are  mentioned  immediately  after  Apollos,  who 
also  bad  been  at  Epbesus  just  before  Paul's  arrival, 
and  who  bad  taught  diligently  concerning  Jesus  (ru 
irtpi  rou  'It}aav),  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John. 
But  Apollos  was  of  Alexandria,  trained  in  the  intelli- 
gent and  Inquiring  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
which  bad  been  fostered  by  the  Greek  culture  of  that 
capital.  We  are  led  to  suppose  therefore  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  baptism  of  John  and  of  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  had  spread  widely,  and  bad  been  received  with 
favor  by  some  of  those  who  knew  the  Scriptures  moft 
thoroughly,  liefore  the  message  concerning  the  exal- 
tation of  Jesus  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
been  received.    What  the  exact  belief  of  Apollos  and 
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tbetw  twelve  "dis(»plM"  vm  concerning  tbe  character 
and  work  of  3wu,  m  Iwve  no  moans  of  knowing; 
but  we  ttather  that  it  was  wmntiog  in  a  recognition  of 
tiie  full  lordeblp  of  Jesos  and  of  the  gift  of  tbe  H0I5 
Ghoiit.  The  PentMoetal  faith  was  communicated  to 
Apotlos  I>r  AqoiU  and  Friacilla,  to  the  other  disciples 
of  tbe  Baptist  by  Paul. 

Tbe  apnxtle  now  entered  upon  his  usual  work.  He 
went  into  the  synagogue,  and  for  three  months  he  spoke 
openly,  disputing  and  persoading  concemiug  *'the 
kingdom  of  God."  At  the  end  <rf  that  time  the  ob- 
stinacy and  opposition  of  some  of  the  Jews  led  him  to 
give  np  frequenting  the  synagogue,  and  he  eetaUished 
the  believers  as  a  separate  society,  meeting  *'  In  tbe 
school  of  TyrannoB.''  This  continued  (so  closely  as 
not  to  allow  any  considerable  absence  of  PanI)  for  two 
years.  During  this  time  occurred  the  triumph  over 
magical  arts,  and  the  great  diaturbaiwe  raised  by  the 
silversmiths  who  made  shrines  for  Artemis ;  also  tbe 
writing  of  the  Elrat  Epistle  to  tbe  Corintbians. 

"God  wrought  special  miracles"  {tvv<ifitn:  oi/  tAc 
Tvxff'V'tt:'),  we  are  told,  "  by  the  hands  of  Paul."  "  It 
is  evident  tbat  tbe  arts  of  sorcery  and  magic — all  tfaose 
arts  which  betoken  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  a 
spirit,  but  not  of  a  Holy  Spirit — were  fiourisliiog  twre 
in  great  luxuriance.  Everything  in  the  history  of 
the  Old  or  Kew  Testament  would  suggest  tbe  tbonght 
tbat  the  exhibitions  tXDhime  power  took  a  more  start- 
ting  form  where  superstitions  grounded  mainly  on 
the  reverence  for  lUaboUeal  power  were  prevalent; 
that  they  were  the  procljmaUons  of  a  beneficent  and 
orderly  government,  which  bad  been  manifested  to 
counteract  and  overcome  one  that  was  irregular  and 
malev:>lent"  (Maurice,  Umly  of  tin  Stm  TVfftmenf,  p. 
515).  The  powers  of  the  new  kingdom  took  a  form 
more  nearly  resembling  the  wonders  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  than  wan  usually  adopted,  when  handker- 
chiefs and  aprons  from  the  body  of  Paul  (like  the 
shadow  of  Peter,  Acts  v,  16).  were  allowed  to  be  used  for 
the  healing  of  the  dick  and  the  casting  out  of  demons. 
But  it  was  to  be  clearly  seen  that  all  was  done  by  the 
healing  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself.  Certain 
Jews,  and  among  them  the  isven  sms  of  one  Sceva 
(not  unlike  Simon  Hagns  in  Samaria),  fancied  that  the 
effoct  was  due  to  a  magic  formula,  an  itrifiii).  They 
therefore  attempted  to  exorcise,  by  saying,  "  We  ad- 
jure you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preacheth."  Bnt  the 
evil  spirit,  having  a  voice  given  to  it,  cried  out,  '*  Je- 
sus I  know,  and  Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  ye?"  And 
the  man  who  waa  poaseiaed  fell  ftirionsly  optm  tbe 
•zofclsts  and  drove  them  forth.  Tbe  result  of  this 
testimony  was  that  fear  fell  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Ephesus,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  mag- 
niRed.  The  impression  produced  bore  striking  prac- 
tical fruits.  The  city  was  well  known  for  its  'B^ma 
ypnfifidTn,  forms  of  incantation,  which  were  sold  at 
a  high  price.  Many  of  those  who  bad  these  books 
brought  them  together  and  burned  them  before  all 
men,  and  when  the  cost  of  them  was  computed  it  was 
found  to  be  60,000  dracbm«=«88S0.  "So  mightily 
grew  the  word  of  tbe  I^rd,  and  prevailed." 

While  Paul  waa  at  Ephesus  his  communications 
with  the  Church  in  Achaia  were  not  altogether  sus- 
pended. There  is  no  good  reason,  however,  to  believe 
tliat  a  personal  visit  to  Corinth  was  made  by  him,  nor 
any  lost  letter  sent,  of  which  there  Is  no  mention  in 
the  Acts.  (See  below.)  The  firnt  of  the  exUnt  epis- 
tles to  that  place,  however,  dates  at  this  time.  Wheth- 
er the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  be< 
fore  or  after  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius  cannot 
be  positively  asserted.  He  makes  an  allusion  in  that 
Epistle  to  "a  battle  with  wild  beasts"  fought  at  Kph- 
esus  (fOtiptoftaxtioa  tv  'E^iry,  1  Cor.  xv,  3S),  which 
it  is  usuid  to  nnderatand  figuratively,  and  which  is  by 
many  connected  with  that  tumult.  Bat  such  a  con- 
nection is  srUtrsry,  and  witboat  much  reason.  As  It 
■*ould  seem  from  Acts  xx,  1,  that  Paul  departed  Im- 


mediately after  tbe  tomalt,  H  is  probafale  Oi*  At 
Epistle  was  written  befim,  Aongfa  not  loog  hdhn 
the  raising  of  this  distarfauicc.  Here  then,  wide  tk 
•portle  is  so  earnestly  occupied  with  the  teacfamf 
believers  and  inquirers  at  Epbeeoe  mnd  froen  the  wsifft- 
boring  parts  of  *' Aida,"  we  find  hin  throwing  all  kn 
heart  and  sool  into  the  eoncema  of  the  CbnrA  ai  Csr- 
inth. 

There  were  two  external  indoeements  for  wiiSc: 
this  Epistle.  (1.)  Paul  had  received  iafbrmatioa  few 
members  of  Cbloe's  bonsehtdd  (i^^wdif  ftot  inri  rii 
XXiait,  i,  11)  concerning  the  state  of  tbe  Choch  b 
Corinth.  (2.)  That  Church  had  writtem  him  a  kcter 
of  which  the  bearers  were  Stepbanae  and  Portraatsi 
and  Achaicus,  to  ask  his  judgment  npon  varioas  p«ci! 
which  were  submitted  to  him  (vii,  1 ;  xri,  17).  H' 
had  learned  that  there  were  divisions  in  the  Cfaurrb. 
that  parties  had  boen  formed  which  took  the  nssi'^ 
of  Paul,  of  Apollos,  of  Cephas,  and  oTChrist  (i,  11.  Iz) 
and  aim  that  moral  and  socinl  irregalaritics  had  ht- 
gun  to  prevail,  of  which  the  moet  ooaspicnow  sni 
scandalous  example  was  that  a  belieTcr  had  taken  kV 
father's  wife,  without  being  publicly  coodesined  In 
the  Church  (v,  1 ;  vi,  7 ;  si,  17-*2 ;  xiv,  33-40).  T 
these  evils  we  most  add  one  doctrinal  error,  of  IW. 
who  said  "that  there  was  do  remrrection  of  the  dead 
(XV,  1^.  It  is  probable  that  the  t4«cfaing  of  ApcBp 
the  Alexandrian,  which  had  been  characteristic  mi 
highly  successful  (Acts  xviii,  S7,  28).  had  been  the  fn 
occasion  of  the  "divisions"  in  the  Chnrch.  We  iut 
take  it  for  granted  that  bis  adherents  did  not  fan 
themselves  into  a  party  until  he  bad  left  Corinth,  ai 
therefore  that  he  had  been  some  time  with  Paid  m 
Ephesus.  But  after  be  was  gone,  tbe  apecioJ  A  iera 
driim  features  of  his  teaching  wwe  remensbered  In 
those  who  had  delighted  to  hear  him.  Their  Greeiai 
intellect  was  captivated  by  his  broader  and  more  spir 
itual  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptarn.  Th< 
connection  which  he  taught  them  to  perceire  betweet 
the  revelation  made  to  Hebrew  rulers  and  propb«i' 
and  the  wisdom  by  wliich  other  nations,  nnd  eapedaQi 
their  own,  had  been  enlightened,  dwelt  in  th«r  miad*. 
Hist  which  especially  occupied  the  ApvUoe  schwi 
must  have  been  a  pUl  aopl^  nf  the  Scripeurva.  It  ww 
the  tendency  of  this  party  which  seemed  to  the  aportJ: 
particularly  dangerous  among  the  Greeka.  He  baidi 
seems  to  refer  specially  in  his  letter  to  the  other  par- 
ties, but  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  in  what  be  mji 
about  "the  wisdom  wh^  tbe  Greelta  80D|;ht"  (i,  ti). 
be  is  referring  not  only  to  tbe  genetml  tendntcy  oftiv 
Greek  mind,  but  to  that  tendeo^  as  it  had  been  osigki 
and  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  ApoOoa.  It  grm 
him  an  occasion  of  delivering  his  meet  ebaracterisik 
testimony.  He  reco^tses  wisdom,  bat  it  is  tbe 
dom  of  God ;  and  that  wisdom  was  not  omfy  a  Zoftn  w 
a  A'iyoc  through  which  God  had  always  ^mken  to  all 
men ;  it  had  l>een  perfectly  manifested  in  Jens  tht 
Crucified.  Christ  crucified  was  both  tbe  Power  of 
God  and  the  Wisdom  of  God.  To  reoeiTa  Urn  tr- 
quired  a  B|dritual  discernment  nnlike  tbe  waadom  of 
the  great  men  of  the  world ;  a  diseemmeiit  givn  bj 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  manifesting  Itself  la  nr»> 
'  pathy  with  humiliation  and  in  love. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  Epistlra  tlm  readn* 
is  referred  to  tbe  special  articles  upon  each.  Bat  it 
belongs  to  the  histary  of  Paul  to  notice  tbe  psnoasl 
characteristics  which  appear  in  them.  We  nnst  est 
omit  to  observe  therefore,  in  this  E[dsde,  bow  k^ly 
the  apostle  represents  Jesus  Christ  the  Ci  utHeil  » 
the  Lord  of  men,  the  Bead  of  tbe  body-  with  msnT 
memltcrs,  the  Centre  ttf  Unity,  the  Bond  a€  men  to  tbr 
Father,  We  should  mark  at  tbe  same  tinne  bow  is- 
voriably  he  connectt  the  Power  of  the  Spirit  with  th* 
name  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus.  He  meets  all  tbe  evib  cf 
the  Corinthian  Chnrch— the  intellectual  pridi^.ths 
parfy  S[ririt,  ths  loose  morality,  tbe  idisreswd  af  '*- 
cency  and  ordttii^cAil4jbtiMF)gl&  tba  nmmi- 
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Ika— bjr  noftUiiig  tlwir  tboaglitt  to  the  pmMi  of 
Cbrirt  uid  to  the  SfMrit  of  GodastlwBruth  of  aoom- 
noo  lUe  to  Uw  whole  bod^. 

We  (^Morre  liao  hen,  non  than  alMwhen,  the 
laiiC,  nnimsally  recognUed  utd  ftdmlred,  wUb  which 
(be  iiMMtle  ducosaes  the  practical  problema  hrought 
taforc  him.  Tba  vamas  qoeetioiu  relating  to  mar- 
ntge  (eh.  tu),  the  difficulty  aiMOt  meat*  offered  to  idob 
[ch.  Tiii,  x),  the  behavior  proper  for  women  (ch.  zi, 
n*),  the  nae  of  the  gifts  of  propbe^ng  and  apeaking 
■itfa  tongaea  (ch.  xiv),  are  made  exaniplea  of  a  treat- 
neat  which  may  be  applied  to  all  aoch  qneatioiu. 
We  Me  Aam  all  diaeiMMd  with  rafcreaee  to  Ant  prio- 
tiplM;  the  object.  In  miy  pnettol  oonehirion,  b*- 
ing  to  gaard  and  aaaert  mom  ponnamnt  principle. 
Wt  see  Paul  do  less  a  lover  of  order  and  aabordina- 
tim  than  of  freedom.  We  sea  him  claiming  for  him- 
itU,  and  pceacribing  to  others,  great  variety  of  con- 
lact  in  varying  circnmstaDcas,  but  under  the  strict 
»Uigation  of  being  always  tma  to  Christ,  and  always 
leeking  the  highest  good  of  men.  Sack  a  eharaeter, 
M>  (teadfiiit  in  motive  and  aim,  so  versatile  in  action,  it 
■oald  be  difficult  indeed  to  And  elsewhere  in  history. 

What  Paul  here  tells  as  of  his  own  doings  and  move- 
wots  refers  cUefly  to  the  natore  of  his  preaching  it 
Ceriatb  (cIl  i;  ii);  to  the  liardships  and  dangers  of 
the  apostolic  life  (tv,  B-18) ;  to  his  cherished  custom 
)f  worfcing  for  his  own  living  (ch.  ix);  to  the  direct 
NTdatHms  he  had  Toceifd  (xl,  28;  xv,  8);  and  to 
Ui  preaent  plans  (ch.  xvl).  Ha  bids  the  Corinthians 
raiie  a  collection  for  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  by  lay> 
bg  by  soowtking  on  the  first  day  of  the  weeli,  as  he 
had  directed  the  churches  in  Galatia  to  do.  He  says 
that  he  shall  tarry  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost,  and  then 
Mt  out  on  a  Journey  towards  Corinth  through  Hace- 
dnk,  so  as  perhaps  to  spend  the  winter  with  them. 
He  expresses  hU  joy  at  Uw  coming  of  Stephanas  and 
hit  eooipaalona,  and  commends  them  to  the  respect  of 
ths  Church.   See  Cobimthiaxs,  Fibbt  Epistlb  fo. 

Having  despatched  this  Epistle,  he  sti^ed  on  at  Eph- 
noa,  where  "  a  great  door  and  effectual  was  opened  to 
kim,  and  then  were  many  adversaries."  The  affairs 
tf  the  Church  at  Corinth  continued  to  be  an  object  of 
ths  graveat  aaxiety  tu  him,  and  to  give  him  occupa- 
lisa  at  EpbesM;  but  It  nay  tie  most  convanlent  to 
put  off  the  ftertber  notico  of  theso  till  we  come  to  the 
time  when  the  Second  Efristle  was  written.  We  have 
■ow  no  information  as  to  the  work  of  Paal  at  Ephesas 
■atil  that  tumult  occurred  which  is  described  in  Acts 
fix,  H-41.  The  whole  narrative  may  be  read  there. 
Ve  learn  that  "tliis  Paul"  bad  been  so  sncceesfkil, 
■ot  only  in  Ephesus,  bat  "almost  throughout  all 
Km,"  in  taming  people  from  the  worship  of  gods 
«de  with  hands,  that  tho  craft  of  silversmitbs,  who 
Bade  little  shrines  tar  Artemis,  woro  alarmed  for  their 
■anobctun.  They  raised  a  great  tumult,  and  not 
Ming  able,  apparently,  to  find  Paul,  laid  bands  on  two 
rfbii  companions  and  dra^ced  them  Into  the  theatre. 
1^1  himaeK,  no*  willing  that  his  friends  should  suffer 
n  hu  place,  wished  to  gO'  in  among  the  pet^e ;  but 
^  ihsciples,  sapported  tiy  tbe  nrgent  nqnest  of  e«r- 
^  DisglBttatea  called  Aslarehs,  dissaaded  him  flrom 
ii*  porpoee.  Tbe  aeeonnt  of  the  proeeedings  of  the 
fob  m  highly  graphic,  and  the  addreas  with  which 
town.clerk  finally  qufets  the  people  is  worthy  of  a 
liscreet  and  experienced  magistrate.  His  statement 
'ihst  "  these  men  an  n^tlter  nibbers  of  ehurehee  nor 
hlaspheaaera  of  yoor  goddess"'is  an  incidental 
nthnony  to  tbe  temperance  vt  the  apostle  and  his 
Heads  in  their  attacks  on  the  popular  idolatry.  But 
fvH  Is  only  personally  concerned  in  this  tnmult  in  so 
as  it  prores  the  doep  imptesdon  wbi^  bis  teach> 
SK  had  made  at  EfdMraa,  and  tbe  dally  danger  in 
'hieh  be  lived. 

Paid  had  been  andons  to  depart  fhom  Kpbeoas,  and 
Ui  InleiTaptioa  of  tbe  woric  wfateb  bad  kef«  him  there 
htemhwd  Mm  to  stay  no  longer.   He  set  out  tken- 


fore  for  Macedonia,  and  proceeded  first  to  Troas  (3  Cor. 
ii,  12),  where  he  might  have  preached  the  Gospel  with 
good  hope  of  success.  But  a  restless  anxiety  to  obtain 
tidings  concerning  tbe  Cbnreh  at  Corinth  urged  htm 
OD,  and  he  advanced  into  Macedonia,  where  lie  met  11- 
tns,  who  brought  him  the  news  for  which  he  was 
thirsting.  The  receipt  of  this  intolligence  drew  fhmi 
him  a  letter,  tbe  Second  to  tbe  Corinthians,  which  re. 
veals  to  us  what  manner  of  man  Paul  was  when  the 
fountains  of  his  heart  were  stirred  to  their  inmost 
depths.  How  the  agitation  which  expresses  itself  in 
every  sentence  of  this  letter  vns  excited  is  one  of  tlie 
most  intamsdnggnestioni  we  bave  to  consider.  Every 
reader  may  perceive  that,  on  pasdog  tma  the  Vinst 
Epistle  to  the  Second,  the  scene  is  almost  entirely 
changed.  In  tlie  f^rtt,  tbe  faults  and  diiBcuUies  of 
the  Corinthian  Church  are  before  w.  The  apostle 
writes  of  these,  with  spirit  Indeed  and  emotion,  as  be 
always  does,  but  without  passion  or  disturbance.  He 
calmly  assefta  bla  own  authority  over  the  Cbnrcb,  and 
tbieatens  to  deal  severely  vUb  oShnders.  In  tbo 
Stciftid,  be  writes  as  one  whose  personal  relations  with 
those  whom  he  addressee  have  undergone  a  moat  pain- 
ful shock.  The  acute  pain  given  by  former  tidings, 
tbe  comfort  yielded  l>y  the  acconnt  which  I'itua 
Ijrought,  the  vexation  of  a  sensitive  mind  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  self-assertion,  contend  together  for  ntterance. 
What  had  occasioned  this  excitement  t 

We  have  seen  that  Timothy  had  been  sent  from 
Ephesns  to  Uacedonb  and  Corinth.  He  had  re}(dned 
Paul  when  he  wrote  this  Second  Epistle ;  for  he  Is  as- 
sociated wIUi  Mm  in  tiie  salntotion  (2  Cor.  I,  1).  We 
have  no  acconnt.  either  In  the  .icte  or  in  the  Epistles, 
of  this  journey  of  Timothy,  and  some  have  thought  It 
probable  that  he  never  reached  Corintb.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, however,  that  he  arrived  there  aoon  after  the  Fltit 
Epistle,  conveyed  by  Stephanas  and  others,  bad  been 
received  by  the  Corinthian  Church.  He  fonnd  that  a 
movement  had  arisen  in  tbe  heart  of  that  Church  widch 
threw  (let  us  suppose)  the  esse  of  tbe  incestuous  per- 
son (1  Cor.  V,  1-5)  Into  the  shade.  This  was  a  delib- 
erate and  sustained  attack  upon  the  apostolic  authority 
and  personal  integrity  of  the  spo^tle  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  party-s|jrit  which,  before  the  writing  of  the  Firt't 
EpisUe,  bad  been  content  with  underrating  the  powers 
of  Paol  compared  with  those  of  ApoBos,  and  with  pro- 
testing against  tbe  laxity  of  his  doctrine  of  fVeedom ,  had 
been  tanned  into  a  flame  by  tbe  arrival  of  some  person 
or  persons  who  came  from  the  Judnan  Church,  armed 
wiUi  letters  of  commendation,  and  who  openly  ques- 
tioned the  commission  of  him  whom  they  proclaimed 
to  be  a  self-constituted  apostle  (2  Car.  ill,  1 ;  xi,  4, 12- 
15).  As  the  spirit  of  opposition  and  detracUon  grew 
strong,  the  tongue  of  some  member  of  tbe  Church  (more 
probahly  a  Corinthisn  than  the  stranger  himself)  seems 
to  have  been  loosed.  He  scoffed  at  Paul's  courage  and 
constancv,  pointing  to  hie  delay  in  coming  to  Corinth, 
and  making  light  of  his  threats  (i,  17,  23).  He  de. 
mended  proofs  of  his  apostleship  (xli,  11,12).  He  de- 
rided the  weakness  of  hia  personal  presence  and  tin 
simptieitr  at  bis  speech  (x,  10).  He  even  threw  out 
budnnathms  toucbing  the  personal  honesty  and  self- 
devotion  of  Paul  (i,  12 ;  xll,  17, 18).  When  some  such 
atteck  was  made  openly  upon  the  apostle,  the  Church 
had  not  Immediately  called  the  offender  to  account ; 
the  better  spirit  of  the  believers  being  cowed,  apparent- 
ly, by  the  confidence  and  assumed  authority  of  the  as- 
sailants of  Paul.  A  report  of  this  melancholy  stoto 
of  things  was  brought  to  the  apostle  by  Timothy  or  by 
others ;  and  we  can  imagine  how  it  must  have  wound, 
ed  his  sensitive  and  most  sffectlonato  nature,  and  also 
how  critical  the  Juncture  must  have  seemed  to  him  for 
the  whole  Western  Church.  He  ImmedUtety  Bent  off 
Titus  to  Corinth,  with  a  verbal  message  re-enforcing 
bis  former  letter  with  the  sharpest  rebukes  (see  1  Cor. 
iv,  18-21),  lahg  tbe  autboritv  which  ted  been  d«iifd, 
and  tfareatenlDg  to  onfciceqEitgaam^^'^MfctiAttaal 
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pnunce  ^  Cor.  U,  S,  8 ;  tU,  8).  A*  soon  u  Am  nw- 
tengor  was  gone— how  natural  a  trait ! — he  began  to 
repent  of  having  sent  him.  He  roust  have  hated  the 
appearance  of  clairoiDg  horoat^  to  himaelf ;  his  heart 
must  liave  been  sore  at  the  requital  of  hb  love ;  he 
must  have  ftlt  the  deepest  anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  struggle.  We  can  well  believe  liim  therefore  when 
he  speaks  of  what  he  bad  suffered:  "  Out  of  much  af- 
flicUon  and  anguish  of  hoart  I  wrote  to  you  with  tamy 
teua"  (li,  4);  "I  bad  no  tut  in  my  sidrit"  Oi.  18); 
* '  Onr  flesh  bad  no  rest,  but  we  were  troubled  on  eveiy 
side ;  without  were  figbtinga,  within  were  fears"  (vil, 
6).  It  appears  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  has- 
ten to  Corinth  so  rapidly  as  he  had  intended  (i,  1&,  16) ; 
he  would  wait  lUl  be  heard  news  which  might  make 
his  visit  a  bai^  instead  of  a  painful  one  0>|I)>  Whan 
he  had  reached  Hacedonia,  'I'itus,  as  we  bave  seen,  met 
him  with  such  reassuring  tidings.  The  oAnder  had 
been  rebuked  by  the  Church,  and  had  made  aubmlsdon 
(ii,  6, 7);  the  old  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  towards 
Paul  had  been  awakened,  and  bad  poured  itself  forth 
in  warm  expressions  of  shame  and  grief  and  penitence. 
'I'he  ciond  was  now  diopelled;  fear  and  pain  gave  place 
to  hope  and  teadaniass  and  thankfulness.  But  even 
now  the  apostle  would  not  atart  at  once  tat  Corinth. 
He  may  have  had  important  work  to  do  in  Hacedonia. 
But  another  letter  would  smooth  the  way  still  more 
effectually  for  his  personal  visit;  and  he  accordingly 
wrote  the  Second  Epistle,  and  sent  it  by  the  hands  of 
Titus  and  two  other  brethren  to  Cwioth. 

When  the  Epistle  is  read  in  the  light  uf  the  circam- 
stances  we  have  supposed,  the  symptoms  it  displays  of 
a  highly  wrought  personal  sensltivenese,  and  ot  a  kind 
of  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion,  are  as  intelligil)Ie  as  they 
■re  noble  and  IjeautiAil.  Nothing  but  a  temporary  in- 
terruption of  mutual  regard  could  have  made  the  joy 
of  sympathy  so  deep  and  fresh.  If  he  had  been  the 
object  of  a  personal  attack,  bow  natural  for  the  apostle 
to  write  as  he  does  in  ii,  5-10.  In  vii,  12,"be  that  suf- 
ftred  wrong"  ia  Paul  himself.  All  bis  protestations 
relating  to  his  apostolic  work,  and  his  solemn  appeals 
to  God  and  Christ,  are  in  placis ;  and  we  enter  into  his 
feelings  as  he  asserts  bis  own  sincerity  and  the  open- 
ness of  the  truth  which  be  taught  in  the  Gospel  (ch. 
iii,  iv).  We  see  what  sustained  him  in  bis  self-as- 
sertion ;  be  knew  that  he  did  not  preach  himself,  but 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  His  own  weakness  became  an 
argument  to  him,  wbicb  he  conld  use  to  others  also,  of 
the  power  of  God  working  In  bim.  Knowing  his  own 
fellowHhip  with  Christ,  and  that  this  fellowship  was  the 
right  of  other  men  too,  he  would  be  persuasive  or  severe, 
as  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  good  of  men  might  re- 
quire (ch.  iv,  v).  If  he  was  appearing  to  set  himpelf 
up  against  the  churches  In  Judtta,  lie  was  the  more 
anxious  that  tbe  collection  which  he  was  making  fur 
the  beneflt  of  those  cbnrcbes  should  prove  his  sympa- 
thy with  them  by  ite  largeness.  Again  be  woald  re- 
cur to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  authority  as  an 
apostle  of  Christ  against  those  who  impeached  it.  He 
would  make  it  understood  thst  s|Hritaal  views,  spirit- 
ual powers,  were  real;  that  if  he  knew  no  roan  after 
the  flesh,  and  did  not  war  after  the  flesh,  he  was  not 
the  less  able  for  the  buiidintc  up  of  the  Church  (ch.  x). 
He  would  ask  tfaem  to  excuse  his  anxious  Jealousy,  bis 
folly  and  excitement,  while  be  gloried  in  tbe^nctical 
proofs  of  bis  apostolic  commii-Bion,  and  in  the  infirm- 
ities which  made  the  power  of  God  more  roanlfest; 
and  be  would  plead  with  tbem  earnestly  that  they 
would  give  him  no  occarion  to  And  fluilt  or  to  correct 
tbem  (ch.  xi,  xii,  xiii). 

The  hypothesis  upon  which  we  have  interfffeted  this 
Epistle  is  not  precisely  that  which  is  most  oontroonly 
received.  According  to  the  more  common  view,  the 
ofiknder  Is  the  incestuous  person  of  1  C<a-.  v,  and  tbe 
message  which  proved  eo  sharp  but  wholesome  a  med- 
icine was  simply  the  First  Epistle.  But  this  view  does 
not  account  so  satisbctcrily  for  the  whole  tone  of  tbe 


Epistle,  and  for  the  paxtioalar  eipreanues  rdniigh 
the  oflbnder;  nor  does  it  find  places  so  ceanMtetlT&r 
the  missions  of  Timothy  and  Titas.  It  doei  ait  mb 
likely  that  Psul  would  have  treated  tbe  sm  of  tht  na 
wbo  took  his  father's  wife  as  an  oAnce  sgaiait  hiu^ 
nor  that  he  would  have  spoken  of  it  by  ptefatiin  u 
a  toromff  (aotna)  dome  to  anoOter  (Rnppasedtolxtkti- 
tber).  The  view  we  have  adopted  is  ssidiiiiDcVtBe  i 
Btrgttiadiet  BemdBbttekjto  bwre  ben  bdd,n¥Ue<r 
in  part,  by  Bleefc,  Oredner,  Obbaasea,  aal  Ksafe. 
Uore  recently  it  baa  been  ndvocated  with  gnit  fan 
by  Ewald,  in  bis  Swbdtnibm  detA.P.p. 
I'he  ordinary  account  is  retained  by  Slanlej,  AiM. 
and  Etavidsui,  and  with  some  heeitatioB  bv  Coorlnt 
and  Howaon.    Sfe  Corikthuss,  8iico»  bum. 

TO. 

The  particular  natuie  of  this  Epit(le,as  sa  ffdte 
facta  in  fevM  of  his  own  apoetolic  anthnitT,  Mib 
the  mention  of  many  interesting  feataresof  Psil'tHk 
His  suromary,  in  xi,  28-S8.  of  the  baidibipt  ai  iu- 
gers  through  which  he  had  gone,  may  (roliablfian- 
ferred,  as  above  anggasted,  to  tiie  period  of  U  Mb- 
bors  at  Tarsus.     Of  tbe  particular  facts  md  iitb 
fdlowing  words,  "Of  tbe  Jews  five  tttan  mM  1 
tarty  st^m  mm  one;  tbiioe  waa  I  beatsieftkii^ 
onoe  was  I  stoned,  tJuiee  I  snflhted  diipwT«d,s  si^ 
and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep"— wckwrislf 
one,  tbe  beating  by  the  magistrates  at  Philipp.bwi 
the  Acts.    The  daily  burden  of  "  the  can  sf  ill  lb« 
churches"  seems  to  Imply  a  wide  snd  coaalsBt  nsp ! 
of  communication,  by  visits,  meeseogcn,  sad  Wtav 
of  which  we  have  foud  it  lensooaUe  to  sMHitw- 
pies  in  hto  Inteieoane  with  tite  Obwcb  efCnblL 
The  mention  of  "  visions  snd  revelatieu  «f dn  Vtl' 
and  of  the  "thorn  (or  rather  stefa)  in  the  M"** 
by  side,  is  pecnliariy  characteristic  both  «f  At  bbI 
and  of  the  experiences  of  Psal.   As  aa  natsaee  if  ik 
visions,  he  alludes  to  a  trance  which  bsd  betdts  fa 
fourteen  years  before,  in  which  be  had  beta  tss^  V 
into  paradise,  and  bad  beard  nnspeakaUe  w''- 
WhaOer  tbit  vidon  flwy  he  identified  with  laydrtii 
recorded  in  the  Acta  must  depend  en  Arneiliginl** 
siderationB ;  but  the  very  exprestiont  of  Psil  ■  da 
place  would  rather  lead  us  not  to  tliink  of  ss  tcttan 
in  which  words  Ua<  MUM  Asrvporfed  were  tpobS' 
observe  that  be  speaks  with  tbe  deepest  mww*  if , 
tbe  pririli^  thus  granted  to  him ;  bot  be  Aaisa'T  I 
declines  to  ground  anytiiing  upon  it  as  nprii«krr  | 
men.    Let  tbem  judge  bim,  be  says,  not  1^  my  | 
pretensions,  but  by  facts  which  wen  eopanik  » ' 
them  (xii,  1-6).    He  would  not,  even  iavarflj  "*  j 
himself,  glory  in  visions  and  revelatiofti  wiAc*  "- , 
roemberlog  how  tbe  Lord  bad  guarded  him  fm  be^  j 
puffed  up  by  tbem.   A  stake  in  tiw  fltsh  ("n^ 
ffdpKi)  vras  given  bim,  •  messenger  sf  Satu  U 
him,  lest  be  sboold  be  exalted  above  meaHit.  1* 
different  Interpvetationa  which  have  pieviAd  itv 
ffrJAo^  have  a  certain  historical  sigaificaBce. 
man  Catholic  divine*  have  inclined  to  aodutW'^  | 
it  strong  mutuU  feinpfufKNs.    (3)  Lutber  sad  Ib>^ 
lowers  take  it  to  mean  temptation  to  aaUi^-  j 
neither  of  these  would  be  *'  infinnitica"  in  «hM  I 
could  "  glory."    (8)  It  is  almost  tbe  nnanin^fl*  I 
ion  of  modem  diiinee— «nd  the  aatbority  it^"^  i 
fUbwton  tbewboleisin&T«roril^-th«ta*«^j 
represents  some  vexations  MSf  iHfamUj  ('"^  I 
cially  Stanley,  nrf  foe.).   It  ia  pWnlv  what  ft"' ! 
to  in  Gal.  iv,  14 :  "  My  temptetion  in  my  | 
spised  not  nor  rejected."    This  Infira^  dt^"**!  i 
biro  so  much  that  he  hesooght  tbe  Lord  tbri«^'^|  I 
might  depart  from  bim.  But  the  Lord  saie((*^"|^ 
grace  is  sufBdent  fbr  tbee;  for  my  "f*"^ 
perflsct  in  weakness."  We  are  to  andecstarfA^ 
the  affliction  as  remaining ;  but  PamI  is 
signed  under  it,  be  even  glories  In  it  as  a  inMS«  ^ 
plaving  more  purely  the  power  of  Christ  >■>  ^ 
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tUtpMMg«,ttlaborlngtind«r8omedegTMofUl-bealtb,  I 
n  cleai  eooogb.  Dnt  w«  matt  re  member  tbst  his  con- 
ttibiUon  vu  at  leact  atzDsg  snoagb.  as  «  matter  of 
fiKt,  to  carry  falm  tfanrngfa  the  hardships  and  anxieties 
udMls wUdi  ha  hiniMlf deaeriboa  tow,  and  to  sos- 
tale  the  preaaore  of  the  imprisonment  at  Casaraa  and 
ia  Borne.   Sae  Thobn  in  thb  Flcsh. 

After  writing  this  Efdstle,  Paul  travelled  throu^ 
Uacedooia  (A.D.  64),  petbaps  to  the  borders  of  lUyr- 
(Bom.  XT,  19%  and  then  carried  oat  the  inten- 
tioD  of  wl^  ha  bad  spohon  so  ofton,  and  arrived 
UaNdfatCoriatli.  Tba  narrative  Id  tba  Acts  tella  ne 
that  "when  be  bad  gone  over  thoae  parts  (Uaeadonia), 
aid  bad  given  them  nmeh  axborttflon,  be  came  into 
Greece,  and  there  abode  three  months"  (xx,  S,  8). 
A.D.  56.  There  Is  only  one  incident  which  we  can 
connect  with  this  visit  to  Greece,  but  that  b  a  very 
tnportaiit  one — the  writing  of  another  great  Epistle, 
•ddreesedtotbeChnfebatKome.  That  this  was  writ- 
tn  at  this  tinw  fkon  Corinth  appears  from  passages  in 
the  E|dMle  itself,  and  has  nevar  been  donlited. 

It  wooM  be  unreasonable  to  snppose  that  Panl  was 
tatsensiMe  to  the  mighty  associations  which  connected 
themtelTes  with  the  name  of  Rome.  The  seat  of  the 
imparl  government  to  which  Jemsalem  itself,  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  waa  then  sotijsct,  must  have 
been  a  grand  ot^aet  to  the  thonghta  of  the  apoade 
tnm  his  infancy  apward.  He  was  binself  a  ddnn 
of  Home ;  he  bad  come  repeatedly  nnder  the  jniladic- 
tioB  of  Boman  magistrates ;  he  had  enjoyed  the  ben- 
eflU  of  the  equity  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  justice 
of  Roman  administration.  And,  besides  its  universal 
nfmmacy,  Rome  was  the  natural  head  of  the  Gentile 
world,  as  Jemsalem  was  the  head  of  the  Jewish  world. 
In  thb  august  city  Panl  bad  many  flriands  and  breth- 
m.  BoaMas  who  bad  travdled  into  Greece  and 
Alia,  stiaiigeis  A<om  Gnece  and  Asia  who  had  gone 
to  settle  at  Rome,  bad  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
luDgdom  of  heaven  from  Paul  himself  or  fhtm  other 
pruciien  of  Christ,  and  had  fonned  themselves  into 
a  eommunitjr,  of  which  a  good  report  had  gone  forth 
throoglMMit  the  CbrisUan  w«ld.  We  are  not  sur- 
priMd  dHfdbra  to  hear  Hut  the  apostle  waa  very 
aaiioos  to  vUt  Rome.  It  was  his  fixed  Intenthm  to 
p>  to  Some,  and  from  Rome  to  extend  his  jonmeys  as 
br  as  Spdn  (Rom.  xv,  24, 38).  He  would  thus  liesr 
hn  testinMRr  both  in  the  capital  and  to  the  extremities 
tif  the  Western  or  Gentile  worid.  For  the  present  he 
eoBld  not  go  on  from  Corinth  to  Rome,  Itecaupe  be 
was  drawn  by  a  special  errand  to  Jerusalem — where 
indeed  he  was  likely  enough  to  meet  with  dangers  and 
■Uajs  (xv,  SS-SS).  Bat  thm  Jemsalem  he  proposed 
to  tarn  towards  Rome.  In  the  meaowbile  he  wonld 
write  them  a  letter  from  CorfnA. 

The  letter  is  a  snbatltBte  fbr  the  penonal  visit  which 
he  had  longed  "for  many  years"  to  pay;  and,  as  he 
vooW  have  made  the  visit,  so  now  lie  writes  the  let- 
tft,  htemm  he  ia  Uu  apott'e  of  tMe  GtntUn.  Of  this 
aCce.  to  speak  hi  common  laogaaffs,  i^l  waa  prood. 
An  the  labora  and  dangers  of  It  be  would  wlllli^tly 
•Bcounter;  and  be  would  al»o  jealously  maintain  Its 
digoi^  and  its  powers.  He  held  it  of  Christ,  and 
Christ's  oommfei^on  sliould  not  be  dishonored.  He 
represents  himself  grandly  as  a  priest,  appointed  to 
tttvr  up  the  faith  of  the  Gentile  wprid  as  a  sacrifice  to 
God  (xv,  16).  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  with  pride 
of  the  extent  and  independence  of  his  apostolic  lalwrs. 
It  is  in  bamMHiy  with  dila  langmge  that  he  should 
aitdrcaa  Ae  Boman  Uhorcb  as  conaisting  mainly  of 
Gentilea :  bat  we  And  that  be  apeaki  to  them  as  to 
pmoDs  deeply  Interealed  In  Jewish  <)nestions.  To 
the  Church  thus  composed,  the  apoetle  of  the  Gentiles 
"rites  to  declare  and  commend  the  Gospel  which  he 
sveiywbera  peaches.  That  Gospel  waa  invariably 
thaannoBncamontofJaau  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the 
I^of  Mn,who  was  made  man,  died,  and  was  raised 
•gda,  and  whom  Us  hsralds  preeeot  to  the  Csith  and 


obedience  of  mankind.  Such  a  icfipvy/ia  might  be 
variotisly  commended  to  difflerent  hearers.  In  speak- 
ing to  tiw  Roman  Chnreb,  Paul  represents  the  chief 
value  of  h  as  conalating  in  the  fhet  that,  tbroniA  it, 
the  rlgbteousneaa  of  God,  as  a  r%hteonsness  not  fbr 
God  only,  but  also  for  men,  was  revealed.  It  Is  natu- 
ral to  ask  what  led  him  to  choose  and  dwell  upon  this 
aspect  of  his  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  fol- 
lowing answers  suggest  themselves:  (1.)  As  he  looked 
upon  the  condition  of  the  Gentile  world,  with  thut 
covp  tfotf  which  the  writing  of  a  letter  to  the  Roman 
Church  was  likely  to  suggest,  be  was  struck  by  the 
awfhl  wlekednesB,  the  irtter  dissolution  of  moral  ties, 
which  has  made  that  age  infomons.  His  own  terrible 
sammary  (i,  S1-8S)  is  well  known  to  be  confirmed  b}* 
other  contemporary  evidence.  The  proflitracy  which 
we  shudder  to  read  of  was  constantly  under  Paul's 
eye,  especially  at  Corinth.  Along  with  the  evil  he 
saw  also  the  beginnings  of  God's  judgment  upon  it. 
He  saw  the  miseries,and  disasters,  begun  and  Impend- 
ing, which  proved  that  God  In  hnven  would  not  tol- 
erate the  unrighteonsnesB  of  men.  (2.)  As  be  looked 
apon  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  he  saw  them 
claiming  an  exclusive  righteousness,  which,  however, 
had  manifestiy  no  power  to  preserve  them  from  heing 
really  unrighteous.  (8.)  Might  not  the  thought  also 
occur  to  blm,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  that  the  em|^ 
which  was  now  ftlling  to  pieces  through  unrighteous- 
ness bad  been  bnih  up  by  righteonsness,  fay  that  love 
of  order  and  that  acknowledgment  of  rights  whkh 
were  the  great  endowment  of  the  Roman  people  ? 
Whether  we  lay  any  stress  upon  this  or  nt^  It  seems 
clear  that  to  one  contemplating  the  world  from  Paul's 
point  of  view,  no  thought  wonld  be  so  naturally  sug- 
gested as  that  of  the  need  of  the  <rw  Rt^teousiiess 
for  the  two  divisions  of  mankind.  How  be  expounds 
that  God's  own  righteousness  waa  shown,  In  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  a  righteousness  which  men  might  trust 
In— sinners  tbongh  they  were — and  by  trusting  In  it 
sul>mit  to  it,  and  so  receive  it  as  to  show  forth  the 
tyuits  of  it  in  their  own  lives ;  how  be  declares  the 
union  of  men  with  Christ  as  subsisting  in  the  divine 
idea  and  as  reallied  by  the  power  of  the  S|drit  may 
be  seen  In  the  Epistle  Itaelt  The  remarkable  exposi- 
tion contidned  in  ch,  ix,  x,  xl  illustrates  the  personal 
character  of  Panl,  by  showing  the  intense  love  for  bis 
nation  which  he  retained  through  all  his  struggles 
with  uniwlleving  Jews  and  Jndalzing  Christians,  and 
by  what  hopes  he  reconciled  himself  to  the  thought  of 
their  unbelief  and  their  punishment.  Having  spoken 
of  this  aniiject,  be  goes  on  to  exhibit  in  practical  coun- 
sels the  same  love  of  Christian  onHy,  moderation,  and 
gendeness,  the  aame  respect  for  aoelal  rader,  the  same 
tenderness  for  weak  consciences,  and  the  same  ex- 
pectation of  tiia  Lord's  coming  and  conBdence  In  the 
future  which  appear  more  or  less  strongly  In  all  his 
letters.    See  Rokaks,  Epistlb  to. 

Before  bis  departure  tnm  Corinth,  I^ul  was  joined 
again  \tf  Lake,  as  we  Infhr  ftom  the  change  bi  the 
narrative  tnm  the  third  to  the  first  person.  We  have 
already  seen  that  he  was  bent  on  making  a  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  for  a  special  purpose  and  within  a  limited 
time.  With  this  view  he  was  intending  to  go  by  sea 
to  Syria.  But  be  was  made  aware  of  some  plot  ofthe 
Jews  for  his  destruction,  to  be  carried  out  through 
this  voyage ;  and  he  determined  to  evade  their  malice 
by  changing  his  route.  Several  brethren  were  asso- 
eiated  witii  him  In  tfato  expedition,  the  hearers,  no 
doubt,  of  the  collectiooB  made  in  all  tiie  chnrcbes  for 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  These  were  sentonby  sea,and 
protiably  the  money  with  them,  to  I'roas,  where  they 
were  to  await  Paul.  He,  accompanied  by  Luke,  went 
northwards  throu^ih  Macedonia,  The  style  of  an  eye- 
witness again  becomes  manifest.  "From  Phillppi," 
saya  tiie  writer,  *'  we  tailed  away  after  the  days  of  nn- 
leavened  bread,  and  came  onto  thenKteTnae  Jn Ave 
where  w«  abode  seAQiidajW^'Mn^j^^of 
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time  throii^IiDut  this  Junrney  liave  (dv«n  occasion  to 
inucb  uhriiDolugiciiliuid  t£eu)^phi<:alducuuioii,wUcb 
liringa  before  the  reader's  mind  the  difflculrieg  utd  un- 
certdiDlieB  of  travel  in  that  age,  and  leaves  tbeprecwe 
determinatiun  of  the  dated  of  this  history  a  matter  for 
reasonable  conjecture  rather  than  for  poHitivo  atate- 
iiient.  But  DO  question  is  raised  aa  to  the  times  men- 
tioned which  need  detain  ns  in  the  coarse  of  the  nar^ 
ratlve.  During  the  stay  atTrou  there  was  a  meettng 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  "  to  break  breed,"  and 
l*«ul  wM  diacoorung  earnestly  and  at  length  with  tb« 
lirethran.  He  was  to  depart  the  next  morning,  and 
midnight  found  them  listening  to  his  earnest  speech, 
with  many  lights  burning  in  the  upper  chamber  in 
which  they  had  met,  and  making  the  atmosphere  op- 
pressive. A  youth  named  Eutychus  was  aitting  in 
the  window,  and  waa  gradually  orerpowered  by  eleep, 
w)  that  at  last  he  fell  into  the  street  or  court  from  the 
third  story,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  The  meeting 
was  interrupted  by  this  accident,  and  Paul  went  down 
and  fell  upon  him  and  embraced  fiim,  saying,  "  Be  not 
disturbed,  hie  iif^  is  in  him."  His  fHends  then  ap- 
pear to  hare  taken  charge  of  him,  while  Paul  went  up 
again,  first  prowled  at  the  bretking  of  bread,  aftar- 
warda  took  a  meal,  and  continued  conversing  nntil 
daybreak,  and  so  departed. 

While  the  vessel  which  conveyed  the  rest  of  the 
party  sailed  from  Tross  to  Aseoa,  Paul  gained  some 
time  by  nuking  the  Journey  by  land.  At  Aseoa  he 
went  on  board  again.  Coasting  along  by  Mitylene, 
Cbioe,  Samoa,  and  Tn^llium,  they  arrived  at  Miletua. 
The  apostle  was  thna  passing  by  the  chief  Church  in 
Asia;  but  if  be  had  gone  to  ^hems  he  might  have 
arrived  at  Jerusalem  too  late  for  the  Pentecost,  at 
which  festival  he  bad  set  his  heart  upon  being  pre»- 
ent.  At  Miletas,  however,  there  was  time  to  send  to 
EphesuB;  and  the  elders  of  the  Church  were  invited 
to  come  down  to  blm  there.  This  meeting  is  made 
the  occasion  tot  recording  another  cbaracteriatic  and 
repremniative  address  of  Paul  (Acts  xx,  18-36).  This 
spoken  address  to  the  elders  of  the  Epbesfaui  Church 
may  be  ranked  with  the  Epistles,  aiid  throws  the  same 
kind  of  light  upon  Paul's  apostolical  relations  to  the 
churches.  Like  several  of  the  Epistles,  it  is  in  great 
jMTt  an  appeal  to  their  memories  of  him  and  of  bis 
work.  He  refers  to  his  labors  in  "serving  the  Lord" 
among  them,  and  to  the  dangers  he  incurred  from  the 
plots  of  the  Jews,  and  asierto  emphatioally  the  imre. 
MTV^  with  which  he  had  tau|^t  them.  He  tbea  rjen- 
tiune  a  fact  which  will  come  before  us  again  presently, 
that  he  waa  receiving  insfHred  warnings,  aa  be  ad- 
vanced from  city  to  city,  of  the  bonds  and  nfflictionB 
awaiting;  him  at  Jerusalem,  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  the  apostle  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  press  on 
in  spite  of  these  warnings.  Having  formed  his  plan 
on  good  gronnda  and  In  the  sight  of  God,  he  did  not 
Mte,  In  dangers  which  might  even  touch  his  life,  how- 
ever cleirly  set  before  bim,  reasons  for  changing  it 
Uther  arguments  might  move  him  from  a  flzed  pur- 
pose— not  dangers.  His  one  guiding  principle  waa 
to  discharge  the  nunifitry  which  he  had  received  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God.  Speaking  to  his  present  audience  as  to  those 
whom  he  was  seeing  for  the  hut  time,  be  proeeeda  to 
exhort  them  with  unnsual  earnestness  and  tendernesB, 
iin<l  expresses  in  conclusion  that  anxiety  as  to  practi- 
lul  inilustry  and  liberality  which  has  been  increasing- 
ly occupying  his  mmd.  In  terms  stmngly  resembling 
the  Ijn^uage  of  the  Epistles  to  the  ThessalonianB  and 
CorinthianK,  he  pleads  his  own  example,  and  entreats 
them  to  follow  U,  In  "laboring  for  the  support  of  the 
weak."  "And  wfa«n  be  had  thus  spoken,  he  kneeled 
down  and  |M«yed  with  them  all :  and  they  all  wept 
Mire,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him,  sorrow- 
iui;  moHt  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that 
they  ehnuld  see  hia  face  no  more.  And  they  accom- 
panied him  to  the  ship."  This  is  the  kind  of  namtive 


in  which  some  learned  men  think  Ihej  en  MedUi 

sigcs  <tf  a  moder^dy  clever  ficticHii. 

The  couree  nt  the  voyage  from  Hiletu  vai  bjCit 
and  Rhodes  to  Patara,  and  from  Patara  in  utatlitr 
Bel  past  Cyprus  to  Tyre.  Here  Paul  and  la*  osqaoT 
spent  aeven  daya;  and  there  were  disciplas "  vbv uiii 
to  Paul  tbrooi^  the  SpirU  that  he  sboaU  M  p  i» 
to  Jemsalem,"  Again  tkare  was  a  BonwfDl  pBitiiK: 
"  They  all  broagbt  oa  on  oar  way,  with  wins  nd 
cblldnn,  till  we  were  outitf  the  city;  and  vskaeM 
down  on  the  shore  and  prayed."  From  Tyre  tbej  nil 
ed  to  Ftolemais,  where  they  spent  one  dij,  ssd  fna 
Ptolemais  proceeded,  apparently  by  land,  ts  Caws. 
In  this  place  was  settled  Philip  the  Evangdirt,  m 
of  the  seven,  and  he  became  the  host  of  Psnl  ud  b 
friends.  Philip  had  fow  onmarried  dai||[lmn,ib 
"prophesied,"  and  who  repeated,  no  doubt,  the  m 
ings  already  heard.  Casarea  was  witbia  an  ea^  jtv- 
ney  of  Jenualem,  and  Paul  nay  have  tboo^  it  \n- 
dent  not  to  be  too  long  in  Jerusalem  lieliirc  ibe  h- 
tival ;  otherwise  it  might  seem  strange  thit,  »ba  ikt 
former  haste, they  now  '^tarried  many  <Urs''atC«iRa. 
Daring  tbia  interval  the  prophet  Agabas  (AcU xi.>) 
came  down  from  Jerasalem,and  crowaed  tba  pRnw> 
intimatkms  of  danger  with  a  iMedicttca  exprtMieh 
delivered.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  approscUig  in- 
prisoument  were  intended  to  be  cMupicsoBs  ia  tbc 
eyes  of  the  Church,  aa  an  agency  for  the  scconpliA- 
ment  of  God's  designs.  At  thit  stsge  a  fiu]  cfat 
was  made  to  dissnade  Paul  from  going  sp  to  ktmr 
lem,  by  the  Christians  of  Csesarea,  and  bv  Ui  tiat^ 
ling  companioiis.  Bat  **  Raol  answoed,  WM  Mju 
ye  to  weep  and  to  break  ndoe  heart?  fbt  I  aa  inIt 
not  to  be  bound  ooly,  but  also  to  die  at  Jeratikai  br 
the  name  of  the  Ijord  Jeans.  And  when  be  voold  dm 
be  persuaded,  we  ceased,  saying,  The  will  of  Ike  1^ 
be  done."  So,  after  a  while,  they  went  up  te  Jaw*- 
lem,  and  were  gladly  recdved  by  the  brctluaD.  Al- 
ia Paul's  fifth  and  bnt  visit  to  Jerasalcm. 

9.  Firtt  /iffiwmewl,— (1.)  ArrtM  f*  Ans^ 
(A.D.  56).  He  who  waa  thna  conducted  into  J«n» 
lem  by  a  company  of  anziooB  Mend*  had  beomt  1" 
this  time  a  man  of  considerable  fame  amonfc  bif  con- 
try  men.  He  was  widely  known  ss  one  whii  bid  lBai:<ii 
with  pre-eminent  boldness  that  a  way  intoGod^bv* 
was  opened  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  this  my  M  M 
lietbroagbUiedoMroftheJewisblaw.  Hsbadmn 
ovw  aetnally  founded  nameroos  and  iopartaot  m- 
mnnittes,  composed  tii  Jews  and  GentHas  tafp^- 
which  stood  simply  on  the  name  of  Jesu  Chrirt, 
from  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  Ihs  law- 
had  thus  rouaed  against  himself  the  bitter  enniit.T(^ 
that  anfluhomable  Jewi^  pride  which  wm  abent*  ^ 
strong  in  some  of  those  who  bad  pmfosted  the  U^f 
Jesus  as  in  tbelr  unconverted  brathrsa.  TUt  (aoi^ 
bad  tea  years  been  vexing  both  the  body  oad  At  i|M 
of  the  apostle.  He  bad  no  rest  (torn  its  penKit^: 
and  his  Joy  in  proclaiming  the  free  grace  of  God  to  0^ 
wwld  was  mixed  with  a  constant  sorrow  thai  ii  " 
doing  he  was  held  to  be  disloyal  to  the  caUins 
fatiwrs.  He  was  now  approaching  a  criiis  ia  the  l«f 
•truggle,  and  the  sfaadow  of  it  had  been  made  Hi*' 
upon  his  mind  throughout  his  Journey  to  Jennie*' 
He  cane  "ready  to  die  for  the  name  of  A* 
Jesus,"  bat  he  came  expressly  to  prove  Uw^  * 
faithful  Jew,  and  this  purpose  emerges  at  «v«?  P'* 
of  the  history. 

Lulie  does  not  mention  (exc^  inadentilly.  ^ 
xxiv,  17)  the  oontributious  bronght  by  VwA  n'  ^ 
companions  for  the  poor  at  Jeniaalcm>  But  it  ■at*''' 
assumed  that  their  fint  act  was  to  deUnr  these  f«* 
into  the  proper  hands.  This  might  be  dsneat  Ari^ 
ter\*iew  which  took  place  on  the  Wtowii*  dsf  ^ 
"James  and  all  the  eWera."  As  on  fotwer  «|*^ 
the  believent  at  Jerusalem  coukl  not  but  cMf  "~ 
for  what  thev  heard;  but  thev  had  been  ahnsel  9 
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lim,  "Thou  seeat,  brother,  liow  many  thoumnds  of 
ewa  there  mn  which  believe;  aiul  they  are  all  Bealoos 
if  the  law ;  and  they  are  infonned  of  thee  that  Ihou 
mcfaot  «U  the  Jews  which  are  among  tba  OentUes  to 
ijraake  Moaea,  sayiog  that  they  ought  not  to  dretun- 
iae  Uirir  cihUdrai,  neither  to  walk  after  the  customa." 
'Iiu  report,  M  James  and  the  elders  aasame,  was  not  a 
me  one;  it  was  •  pervasion  of  Paul's  real  teaching, 
rhich  did  not,  in  fact,  differ  from  theira.  In  order  to 
lapfi  soch  rumors,  they  ask  him  to  do  pablidy  an  act 
it  homage  to  the  law  and  ita  obaervanoes.  Tbay  bad 
OUT  men  who  were  onder  the  Naaaritkh  tow.  The 
nmpletion  of  this  vow  inrolved  (Nnmh.  n,  18-21)  a 
onsiderable  expense  for  the  offerings  to  be  pmsntcd 
n  the  Temple ;  and  it  was  a  meritorious  act  to  provide 
he«e  offerings  for  the  poorer  Nazarites.  Paul  was  re- 
{oested  to  put  himself  under  the  vow  with  those  other 
bur,  and  to  supply  the  onet  of  their  offerings.  He  at 
»nce  aooepted  the  proposal,  and  on  the  next  day,  hav- 
ng  pvtomti  sone  oeiemony  which  ira|died  the  adop- 
:inn  of  the  TOW,  he  went  into  the  TempK  annonndng 
;hat  the  due  olknngt  fbr  each  Naxarite  were  idxiut  to 
le  preaented  and  the  period  of  the  tow  terminated.  It 
ippesTS  that  the  whole  process  undertaken  by  Paul  re- 
(uired  seven  days  to  complete  it.  Towards  the  end  of 
:hiB  time  certain  Jews  from  "Asia,"  who  iiad  come  up 
Tor  the  Ftooteeoatal  ftast,  and  who  had  a  peraonal  knowl- 
Mlge  both  of  Raul  hinsdf  and  of  his  companion  Troptal- 
mue,  a  Gentile  from  Epbesus,  saw  Paul  in  the  Tunple. 
rhey  immediately  set  upon  him,  and  stirred  up  the 
people  against  him,  crying  out,  "Hen  of  Israel,  help: 
this  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men  everywhere 
against  the  people,  and  the  law,  and  this  place ;  and 
Turther  brought  Ureeks  also  into  the  Temple,  and  hath 
polluted  this  holy  {dace."  The  latter  charge  had  no 
more  truth  in  it  than  the  fliat:  it  wassonly  suggested 
by  tlieir  having  seen  Tnphiaus  with  him,  not  in  the 
Temfde,  bat  in  the  c^.  They  raised,  however,  a  great 
commiKiou :  Paul  was  dra^iied  out  of  the  Temple,  of 
which  the  doon  were  immediately  shut,  and  the  people, 
having  him  in  their  hands,  were  proposing  to  kill  him. 
But  ridings  wen  soon  oarried  to  the  commander  of  the 
fiirce  whioh  waa  serving  as  a  garrison  in  Jerusalem, 
that  "all  Jenwdem  was  in  an  oproar;"  and  he,  taking 
with  him  soldiers  and  centuriiMu,  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  the  tumult.  Paul  was  rescued  from  the  violence  of 
the  multitude  by  tlie  Roman  officer,  who  made  bim  his 
own  prisoner,  causing  him  to  be  chuned  to  two  soldiers, 
snd  then  proceeded  to  inquire  who  he  was  and  what  he 
had  done.  The  inquiry  only  elicited  confused  outcries, 
and  the  "  chief  captain"  seems  to  have  imagined  tiiat 
tiM  apostle  might  perliapa  be  a  certain  Egyptian  pre- 
tender who  had  reoestly  stined  up  a  conriderable  rising 
(rf'  the  people,  appaiendy  the  same  impostor  mentioned 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  xx,  7,  6;  War,  u,  IS,  5).  The  ac- 
count in  the  Acta  (xxi,  S4-40)  tells  us  with  graphic 
tooches  how  Paul  obtained  leave  and  opportunity  to 
address  the  people  in  a  diaoourae  which  is  related  at 
length. 

This  diaeonrae  waa  tpoktn  in  Hd)rew— that  i^  in  the 
native  dialect  of  the  country — and  was  on  that  account 
listened  to  with  the  more  attention.  It  is  described  by 
Paul  himself,  in  his  opening  words,  as  his  "  defence," 
addressed  to  bis  brethren  andtehers.  It  is  in  this  light 
that  it  ought  to  be  regarded.  An  we  have  seen,  the 
derire  wbich  occupied  the  apostle's  mind  at  this  time 
was  that  of  vindicating  his  message  and  work  as  those 
of  a  fiiithfbl  Jew.  The  diseourse  tpckea  to  tlie  angry 
peofde  at  Jemsalen  la  his  own  JnsUflcation  of  himwif. 
He  adopts  the  historical  method,  after  which  all  the 
recorded  appeals  to  Jewish  audiences  are  firamed.  He 
is  a  (errant  of  facts.  He  had  been  from  the  first  a  xeal- 
ooi  Israelite  like  his  hearers.  He  liad  changed  his 
cwuse  becaoae  the  Ood  of  his  fattiers  tiad  turned  bim 
fna  one  path  into  another.  It  is  thus  that  he  is  led 
nio  a  nanadve  of  his  eonvefrion.  We  have  already 
notieed  the  diflbieneea,  in  the  atatement  of  b«e  beta, 


between  this  narrative  and  that  of  the  9th  chapter. 
The  business  of  the  student,  in  this  place,  is  to  see  bow 
far  the  pnrpoae  of  the  apoatle  will  account  for  whatever 
is  special  to  this  addceaa.  That  purpose  explains  the 
detailed  referaioe  to  his  rigorously  Jewish  educatioii, 
and  to  his  history  before  his  conversion.  It  gives  point 
to  the  announcentent  that  it  was  by  a  tUrect  operation 
from  without  upon  his  sfHrit,  and  not  by  the  gradual 
influence  of  other  minds  upon  his,  that  his  course  was 
changed.  Incidentally  we  may  aee  a  reason  for  the  ad- 
miasioa  that  his  oompaniona  "heard  not  the  voice  of 
him  that  tfp»k%  to  me"  in  the  feet  that  some  of  Ihem, 
not  bdieruig  in  Jeans  with  th^  fcHmv  leaderi  may 
bare  been  living  at  Jousalem,  and  poaribly  present 
among  the  audience.  In  this  speech  the  apostle  is  glad 
to  mention,  what  we  were  not  told  before,  that  the  An- 
anias who  interpret^  the  will  of  the  Lord  to  him  more 
fully  at  Damascus  was  *'a  devout  man  according  Ut 
the  law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  thcr^"  and  that  he  made  his  commonication  in 
the  name  <^  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  saying,  "The 
God  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen  thee,  that  thou  shouldest 
know  his  will,  and  see  the  Righteous  One,  and  hear  a 
voice  out  of  his  mouth;  for  thou  shslt  be  a  witness  for 
bim  unto  all  men  of  what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard," 
Having  thus  claimed,  aocoiding  to  his  wont,  the  char* 
acter  <^  a  umpla  instniment  and  witoeea,  Paul  goes  m 
to  describe  another  revelation  of  which  we  md  nothing 
elsewliere.  He  ImkI  t>een  accused  of  beiiq;  an  enemy 
to  the  Templ&  He  relates  that  after  the  vlNt  to  Da- 
mascus he  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  pray- 
ing once  in  the  Temple  itself,  till  he  fell  into  a  trance. 
Then  he  saw  the  Lord,  and  was  bidden  to  leave  Jeru- 
salem quickly,  because  the  people  there  would  not  re- 
ceive his  testimony  conoeming  Jesus.  His  own  im- 
pulae  was  to  suy  at  Jetnaalem,  and  he  pleaded  with  the 
Lord  that  there  H  was  wdl  known  how  he  had  perse- 
cuted those  of  whom  he  was  now  one  —  implying,  it 
would  appear,  that  at  Jerusalem  his  testimony  was  like- 
ly to  be  more  impresrive  and  irresistible  than  else- 
where ;  but  the  Lo^  answered  with  a  simple  command, 
'-  Depart;  for  I  will  send  thee  far  hotce  unto  the  Gen- 
tilee." 

Until  this  hated  word,  of  a  mission  to  the  GentOes, 
had  been  spoken,  the  Jews  had  listened  to  the  speaker. 
The}-  could  bear  the  name  of  the  Nazarene,  though  they 
despised  it;  but  the  thought  of  that  free  declaration  of 
God's  grace  to  the  Gentiles,  of  which  Paul  was  known 
to  be  the  herald,  stung  them  to  fury.  Jewish  pride  was 
in  that  generation  becoming  hardened  and  embittered 
to  the  utmost;  and  this  was  the  «temy  wbich  Paul  had 
come  to  encounter  in  its  stronghidd.  "  Away  with  such 
a  fdlow  from  the  earth,"  the  multitude  imw  ahonted ; 
"it  is  not  lit  that  he  should  live."  The  Roman  com- 
mander, seeing  the  tumult  that  arose,  but  not  under^ 
sUnding  the  language  of  the  speech,  might  well  con- 
clude that  Paul  had  committed  some  heinous  offence ; 
and,  carrying  biro  off,  he  gave  orden  that  he  should  be 
forced  by  soonrging  to  coofeM  his  crime.  Again  the 
apostle  took  advantage  of  his  Roman  dtizenship  to  pro- 
tect himself  f>om  such  an  outrage.  To  the  rights  of 
that  citizenship  he,  a  free-bora  Roman,  had  a  better 
title  than  the  chief  captain  himself;  and  if  he  had 
chosen  to  assert  it  before,  he  might  have  saved  himedf 
from  the  indignity  of  being  tnanacled. 

The  Roman  officer  wss  bound  to  protect  a  citizen, 
and  to  8U[^rera  tumult;  but  it  was  also  a  part  of  bis 
policy  to  treat  with  deference  the  leligitm  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country.  Paul's  present  history  is  the  re- 
sultant of  these  two  principles.  The  chief  capuin  set 
him  free  fmm  bonds,  hut  on  the  next  day  cidled  to- 
gether the  chief  priests  and  the  Sanhedrim,  and  brought 
Paul  as  a  prisoner  before  them.  We  need  not  suppoee 
that  this  waa  a  tegular  legal  proceeding:  it  was  pnb- 
My  an  experiment  of  poli<rr  end  courte^.  If^on  the 
one  hand,  the  commandant  of  the  ganison  had  nupower 
to  ownroke  the  Sanbedriin()i8lith*lqtkepQ£i^«icHiM 
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not  ^ve  op  •  Roman  dtixen  ta  their  Judgment.  Aa  it 
wu,  the  affiur  ended  in  cnnftinon,  and  with  no  sem- 
blaDce  of  a  Judidal  terroiiuitioiL  The  incidenta  select- 
Qd  by  Lake  from  the  historj'  of  this  meeting  form  strik- 
ing points  in  the  biugrsphy  of  Paul,  but  they  are  not 
easy  to  underatand.  The  difficulties  arising  here,  not 
out  of  a  compariMHi  of  two  independent  narratives,  but 
out  of  a  single  narrative  which  must  at  least  have  ap- 
pealed consistent  and  intelli^Ue  to  the  writer  himself, 
are  a  warning  to  the  student  not  to  draw  nnfiiTtwable 
iiifecMioes  from  all  apparent  diacrepanciea.  Paul  ap- 
pears to  have  been  put  upon  his  deCnice,  and  with  the 
peculiar  habit^  mentioned  elsewhere  also  (Acts  xili,  9), 
of  looking  steadily  when  about  to  speak  Qdnviaac),  he 
began  to  say,  "  Men  and  brethren,  [  have  lireo  in  all 
good  conscience  (or,  to  give  the  foroe  of  irmXinvfuu, 
I  have  lived  a  conscientiously  loyal  life)  unto  God,  until 
this  i»y."  Here  the  high-prieat  Ananiaa  commanded 
them  that  stood  by  him  to  smite  faim  on  the  month. 
With  a  fearieas  indi(;natioa,  P»,x&  exclaimed,  "God 
^all  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall:  for  sittest  thou  to 
Judge  me  after  the  law,  and  commandest  me  to  be  smit- 
ten contraiy  to  the  law?"  The  bystanders  said,  *  Re- 
vUest  thou  God's  high-prieet?''  Paul  aoaweied,  « I 
knew  notjbrethran^ttMt  he  was  the  bigb-priest;  for  it 
is  written.  Thou  shak  not  speak  evil  of  the  mJer  of  t,by 
people."  The  evidence  furnished  by  this  admiarion  of 
Paul's  respect  both  for  the  law  and  for  the  high-priest- 
hood was  probably  the  reason  for  relating  the  outburst 
which  it  followed.  Whether  the  writer  thought  that 
outburst  culpable  or  not  does  not  appear.  St.  Jerome 
(contra  Pfiag,  iii,  quoted  by  Banr)  draws  an  unfavorable 
contrast  between  the  Tehemence  of  the  apostle  and  the 
meekneia  of  his  Master;  aod  he  is  fiiUowed  Iqr  many 
crilics,a8,among  others,  DeWette  and  AUbrd.  But  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  He  who  was  led  aa  a  brob  to 
the  sUughter  was  the  same  who  spoke  of  **  wfaitad  sep- 
idchree,"  and  exclaimed,  "Ye  serpents,  ye  generation 
of  vipers,  how  shall  ye  eecape  the  damnation  of  hell?" 
It  ia  by  no  means  certain,  ther^Ke,  that  Paut  would 
have  been  a  truer  follower  of  Jesus  if  be  had  held  his 
tongue  under  Anaoias's  lawless  outrage.  But  what 
does  his  answer  mean  ?  How  was  it  possible  for  him 
not  to  know  that  he  who  spoke  was  the  high-priest? 
Why  should  he  have  been  leas  willing  to  rebuke  an  in- 
iquitous high-priest  than  any  other  member  of  the  San- 
hedrim, "sitting  to  judge  him  after  the  law?"  These 
are  difficult  qneatione  to  answer.  It  is  possible  that 
Ananiaa  was  personally  unknown  to  Paul;  or  that  the 
bigh-priest  was  not  diatinguiabed  by  dress  or  place  from 
the  other  members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  least  ob- 
jectionable solution  seems  to  be  that  for  some  reason  or 
other— either  because  of  some  defect  in  his  eyeught,  or 
of  some  obstruction  or  confusion,  or  temporary  inadvert< 
enee — he  did  not  at  the  memeot  recognise  the  rank  of 
the  person  who  wdered  him  to  be  smitten ;  aod  that  he 
wiahed  to  correct  the  impression  which  he  saw  was  made 
upon  some  of  the  audience  by  his  threatening  protest, 
and  therefore  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  really 
did  not  know  the  speaker  to  be  the  high-prieet,  to  ex- 
plain the  deference  he  felt  to  be  due  to  the  person  hold- 
ing that  office.  That  Paul's  language  cannot  have 
been  a  mere  apology  for  ■  sudden  outburst  of  passion  is 
clear  from  bis  own  direct  assertion  that  he  did  not  at 
the  time  know  .rtaom  be  was  addreaidpg,  and  is  eon- 
firmed  by  the  apparently  prophetic  impulse  under  which 
he  spoke.   See  Ananias,  IS, 

The  next  incident  which  Luke  records  seems  to  some, 
who  cannot  think  of  the  apoetle  as  remaining  still  a 
Jew,  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  his  rectitude.  He  per- 
ceived, we  are  told,  that  the  council  was  divided  into 
two  partiea,  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  and  therefore 
he  cried  oot,  "Hoi  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the 
son  of  a  Plunisee ;  concerning  the  hope  and  resunrectifln 
of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."  This  declaration, 
whether  so  intended  or  not,  had  the  effect  of  stirring 
Op  the  party  spirit  of  the  assembly  t  j  such  a  degree  that 


a  fierce  dissendon  aroee,  and  soma  itf  the  nariteaM. 
ually  took  Puil's  side,  saying, "We  find  noerOinak 
man:  suppose  a  Sfnrit  or  an  angd  has  spskeetoUB?'  j 
— ^I'hosewho  impugn  the  autbraticity  <^tlteJb»|Mia 
triumphantly  to  tlds  scene  aa  an  utterly  iDpomUe  cot. 
othera  consider  that  the  apostle  is  to  be  blamcdfor  oni! 
a  dinngennoua  artifice.  But  it  is  not  so  dearthstFU 
was  usUig  an  artifice  at  al^  at  least  for  his  ows  isMm, 
in  identifying  himself  as  be  did  with  the  pirftriw  i 
the  Phariseea.  Ha  bad  not  ooaie  to  Jmwslw  to  »  I 
cape  oat  of  tba  -waj  at  danger,  nar  waa  As  eesniki  j 
took  oo  tUs  oocadoD  tiie  aaftat  be  eoald  Im  Awl 
Two  ot^ects,  w«  most  remember,  were  dearw  to  Na 
than  his  life:  (1)  to  testify  of  Him  vbom  Got  U 
raised  fmm  tbe  dead,  and  (2)  to  prove  that  in  n  ia^ 
be  waa  a  faithM  Israelite.  He  may  well  bavi  iboigk 
that  both  theae  objects  might  be  pcomotcd  by  *■  if 
peal  to  tbe  nobler  jMofeasions  of  Uie  FhaiiiNs.  Ik 
eraadof  tin  niariaea,  as  distingnisbed  fteai  tfattrf  Ik 
Sadduoee,  waa  nnqnestionably  the  creed  of  PloL  K 
belief  in  Jesus  seemed  to  him  to  supply  tbe  gmol 
and  falfilment  ttf  that  creed.  He  wished  ts  ksd  tii 
brother  Phariseea  into  a  deeper  and  man  Brtig  tf- 
prehenrioD  of  their  own  fiuth. 

Whether  soeh  a  reenlt  was  in  any  dsgns  slbM 
we  do  not  know:  tba  imniediato  conseqamw  rflk 
dissension  which  occurred  in  the  assembh'  wsi  lU 
Paul  waa  like  to  be  torn  In  pieces,  and  was  caiilri<<  | 
by  the  Roman  soldiers.  In  tbe  night  be  hsd  a  niBB, ! 
as  at  Corinth  (xviii,  9, 10)  and  on  tbe  npige  te  Urn  ! 
(xxvli.  28, 24),  of  the  standing  by  him,  ssil » 
cours^g  him.  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  Pud,"  mi  Vt 
Master;  "  for  as  then  bast  testified  (tf  ne  hi  Jmw-  ! 
iem,  so  most  dion  bear  witness  abo  at  Baoc"  k  j 
was  not  saft^  thi^  the  apoetla  kngsd  fcr,  bit  in» : 
tnnlty  to  bear  witaeaa  of  Christ. 

PmbaUy  tbe  betkMis  soppoit  which  Psol  hsd  gmi 
by  his  manner  of  bearing  witness  in  ths  oonaeil 
away  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  disM^ved.  Oa 
next  day  a  oonsfrfracy  was  formed,  which  Urtmi 
relates  with  a  ringular  fulness  of  detsilt.  Matte 
forty  of  tbe  Jews  bound  thamselres  midcr  a  vov  sd- 
ther  to  eat  nor  to  drink  until  they  hsd  bited  Ful 
Their  plan  was  to  pcssDade  die  Koman  eooniuDdutti 
send  down  Paul  once  more  to  the  council,  aod  tba  k  I 
set  upon  him  by  the  way  and  kill  hin.  TUi  emt^ 
scT  became  known  in  some  way  to  a  aepfaew  of  Fni- 
his  sister's  toOy  who  was  allowed  t»  m  aadt  ni 
inform  him  of  it,  and  by  bis  dosirc  wu  takai  to  Ar 
captain,  who  was  thus  put  on  his  fuaid  spli** 
pint.  This  dlscorefy  baffled  tbe  ooaifinMny 
to  be  presumed  that  they  obtained  soaie  diifMuBi"" 
from  their  vow.  The  consequence  to  Paul  was  tk«li 
was  hurried  away  froai  Jerosalem.  Tbe  dnefofm 
Clandins  Lyslas,  determined  to  send  him  to  Ca«M 
to  Felix,  the  governor  or  procurator  of  Jad«.  Bi 
thereAm  pot  blm  in  charge  of  a  Strang  |Mid  if  ^ 
diers,  who  took  him  by  nif^t  as  itf  as  Altip**. 
Thence  a  smaller  detachment  conveyed  hha 
rea,  where  tbey  delivered  up  their  prisoner  ists  tt^ 
hands  of  the  goveniOT,  togptber  with  a  letter,  ia  «M  ; 
Claudius  Lysias  explained  to  Felix  his  res««  to 
sending  Paul,  and  announced  that  his  aecMH* 
follow.  Felix,  Luke  tells  us.  with  that  paticriui? 
which  marks  this  pution  of  bis  narrative,  sibd  <f 
what  province  tbe  prisonar  was;  aod  betagkMlW 
he  waa  of  Cilida,  be  promisad  to  give  Ub  a  tariv ' 
when  his  aocneers  should  come.  In  the  mssa  tse*  i« 
ordered  hfm  to  be  guarded— chuned,  prabaUj.  w  > ; 
soldier— in  the  govemmenHionso,  which  bad  beta  | 
palace  of  Herod  the  Great.  j 

(2.)  IMaitum  at  Cmana—Vuvi  was  hoecfarlLto 
dm  end  of  tbe  patiod  embracad  fa  the  Aeb^  if  aat  te  * 

end  of  Ua  life,  In  Bonan  euatody.  Hds  w*<4^ 
in  fact  a  |H«tectioD  to  him,  without  wUcb  hs  m0 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  tbe  animcathr  of  tbe  Jewa  Br 
aeems  to  ha^ 
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and  ttmMtoitiim.  His  own  attitude  towards  Bo- 
rn ui  nuglBUMes  was  invuiiibly  that  of  a  respectful 
iHit  iodepeDdeDt  dtixen;  utd  while  fab  franclUae  se- 
cured him  ftiHn  open  b^ustiea,  hii  character  and  con- 
duct could  not  fitil  to  win  him  the  good-will  of  thoee 
into  whose  hands  he  eame.  The  governor  before  wfaom 
he  was  now  to  be  tried,  according  to  Tadtaa  and  Jose- 
phus,  was  a  mean  and  diMoIate  tyrant.  See  Felix. 
■>  Per  omnem .savitism  ac  libidineiu  joa  regium  servili 
ingenio  exercuit"  (I'acitui,  Biit.  v,  9).  But  tliese 
ebaracteristiea,  except  parhapa  the  tenile  mffmmm,  do 
not  appaar  in  onr  htstny.  The  orator  or  ooansel  re- 
tained by  the  Jews,  and  Itronght  down  by  Ananias  and 
the  elders,  when  they  arrived  in  the  course  of  five  daya 
at  Cnsarea,  l>egiD8  the  proceedings  <tf  the  trial  profes- 
sionally by  oomplimenting  the  governor.  The  charge 
be  goes  on  to  set  forth  against  Pool  shows  precisely 
the  If^rt  ia  which  ha  was  regarded  by  the  fanatical 
Jews.  He  ia  a  pestilent  fellow  (Xot/iof);  be  stirs  np 
divisions  amonK  the  Jews  thronghoot  the  world ;  he  is 
a  ringleader  of  the  sect  (aipinmc)  of  the  Mazarenee. 
Hie  last  offence  had  been  an  attempt  to  prolane  the 
Temple.  Paul  met  the  charge  in  his  usual  manner. 
He  was  ^ad  that  his  judge  had  been  for  some  years 
governor  of  a  Jewish  province;  "  t>ecanse  it  is  in  thy 
power  to  aaeartain  that,  not  more  than  twelve  days 
since,  I  cmds  np  to  Jemaalem  to  worahlp."  The  em- 
phaais  ia  opon  bis  oonbg  op  to  woidilp.  He  denied 
podtivelr  the  cbargee  of  stirring  ap  strife  and  of  pro- 
&ning  the  Temple.  But  be  admitted  that  "after  tbe 
oiov)  which  they  call  a  sect,  or  a  heresy" — 
so  be  worshipped  tbe  God  of  his  fatbws,  believing  all 
tiling  written  in  the  law  and  in  Um  prophet*.  Again 
ha  gave  pnrnUwnce  to  tbe  bopa  of  a  resurrection, 
which  beheld,  as  he  wM,  In  common  with  his  aocuserB. 
His  loyalty  to  tbe  faith  of  his  fothers  he  had  shewn  by 
coming  np  to  Jerusalem  expressly  to  bring  alms  for 
his  nation  and  offerings,  and  by  ondertalcing  tlie  cere- 
monies of  purification  in  tbe  Temple.  What  &nlt, 
then,  conld  any  Jew  possibly  And  in  him? — The  apos- 
tie's  answer  was  straightforward  and  complete.  He 
had  mt4  violated  tbe  law  of  bis  fathers ;  he  was  still  a 
true  and  k^al  Israelite.  Felix,  it  appears,  knew  a 
good  deal  ahoat  "tin  my"  (r$c  6Sov\  as  well  as 
about  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  was  |ffolttbly  aat- 
isfied  that  Paul's  account  was  a  true  one.  He  made 
an  exeoae  for  putting  off  the  matter,  and  gave  orders 
thnt  the  prisoner  should  be  treated  with  indulgence, 
and  that  his  Mends  should  be  allowed  ftee  access  to 
him.  After  a  while  Felix  heard  him  again.  Bis  wife, 
Dnisilla.  was  a  Jaweea,  and  they  wera  both  curious  to 
hear  tbe  eminent  preacher  ot  the  new  Mth  in  Christ. 
But  Paul  was  not  a  man  to  entertain  an  idle  curiosity. 
He  began  to  reason  ooocemtng  righteousness,  temper- 
ance, and  the  coming  judgment,  in  a  manner  which 
alarmed  Felix,  and  caused  him  to  put  an  end  to  the 
conference.  He  frequently  saw  him  afterwards,  how- 
ever, and  allowed  him  to  saderstand  that  a  brit>e  would 
procure  his  release.  BatPaul  would  not  resort  to  this 
method  of  ncape,  and  he  mnained  In  oustody  ondl 
Felix  left  the  province.  The  unprincipled  governor 
had  good  reason  to  seek  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Jews;  and  to  please  them  be  handed  over  Paul,  as  an 
untried  prisoner,  to  bis  snccessor  Festus. 

At  tfais  point,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  tbe  history 
of  Fanl  coniee  into  its  doaest  contact  with  external 
chronology.  Paatns,  like  Felix,  has  a  place  in  secular 
history,  and  be  bears  a  much  better  character.  Upon 
his  arrival  In  the  province  be  went  up  without  delay 
from  Caeearea  to  Jerosalem,  and  tbe  leading  Jews 
seized  the  opportuni^  of  asking  that  Paul  might  he 
urought  up  ttiere  for  trial,  intending  to  assassinate  him 
by  the  way.  But  Festus  would  not  com^y  with  their 
request.  He  invited  them  to  follow  him  on  his  speedy 
return  to  Caesarea,  and  a  trial  took  place  there,  closely 
resembling  th^t  before  Felix.  Festus  saw  clearly 
enon^  that  Paul  had  committed  no  offence  against 


I  the  law,  but  he  was  anxious  at  the  seme  time,  if  he 
coald,  to  please  the  Jews.'  "  They  had  certain  ques- 
tions against  bim,"  Festus  says  to  Agripfia,  "  of  their 
own  anpoitition  (or  reli^an),  and  of  one  Jem,  who 
waa  dead,  whom  Paul  affiimed  to  be  alire.  And  be- 
ing puxsled  for  my  part  as  to  such  inquiries,  I  aslced 
bim  whether  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem  to  be  tried 
there."  This  proposal,  not  a  very  likely  one  to  be  ac- 
cepted, waa  the  occasion  of  Paul's  appeal  to  Cesar.  In 
digniJied  and  independent  language  be  claimed  his 
tights  as  a  Koman  citizen.  We  can  scarcely  donbt 
that  the  prospect  at  being  forwarded  by  this  means  to 
Rome,  the  goal  of  all  his  desires,  presented  itself  to 
him  and  drew  him  onwards,  as  be  virtually  protested 
against  the  indecision  and  impotence  of  the  provincial 
governor,  and  exclaimed,  "I  appeal  unto  Crnar." 
Having  beard  this  appeal,  Festus  conanlted  with  bis 
assessors,  found  that  there  was  no  impediment  in  ttie 
way  of  its  prosecution,  and  then  replied,  "Hast  thoa 
appealed  to  Cnear?  ToCiesarthonshaltgo."  Frop- 
erly  speaking,  an  appeal  was  Aade^-ost  the  asateiica  of 
an  inferior  court  to  tbe  juriadlctifm  of  a  bi(^r.  But 
in  Paul's  case  no  sentence  bad  been  pronounced.  We 
muat  understand,  therefore,  by  bis  appeal,  a  demand 
to  be  tried  l>y  tbe  imperial  court,  and  we  must  suppose 
that  a  Boman  citizen  bad  the  right  of  electing  whether 
be  would  bo  tried  in  the  provinee  at  at  Borne.  See 
Appbju. 

Tbe  appeal  having  been  allowfd,  Festus  reflected 
that  he  must  send  with  the  prisoner  a  report  of  *^  the 
crimes  laid  against  him."  But  he  found  that  it  was 
no  eaay  matter  to  put  tbe  complaints  of  the  Jews  in  a 
form  which  would  be  intelli^le  at  Rome.  He  there- 
fore took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  offered 
itaelf  in  a  few  days  to  seek  some  help  In  tbe  matter. 
The  Jewish  prince  Agrippa  arrived  with  his  sister  Be- 
renice on  a  visit  to  the  new  governor.  To  him  Festua 
communicated  his  perplexity,  thgether  with  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  occurred  before  bim  in  the  case. 
Agrippa,  who  must  luve  known  something  of  tbe  sect 
of  the  Nazarenes,  and  bad  probably  heard  of  Paul  him- 
self, expressed  a  desire  to  hear  him  rpeak.  The  apos- 
tie  therefm  wss  now  called  npon  to  bear  tiie  name  of 
his  Master  "before  Gentiles  and  kings."  Tbe  audi, 
ence  which  assembled  to  hear  him  was  the  most  digni- 
fied which  he  bad  yet  addressed,  and  the  sute  and 
ceremony  of  the  scene  proved  that  he  was  regarded 
as  no  vulgar  criminal.  Festus,  when  Paul  hi^A  been 
brought  into  the  council-chamber,  explained  to  Agrip- 
pa and  tbe  rest  of  tbe  company  the  difficulty  in  which 
he  found  himself,  and  then  expressly  referred-the  mat- 
ter to  the  better  knowledge  of  tbe  Jewish  king.  Paul, 
therefore,  was  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to  Agti^ 
pa ;  and  when  he  had  received  Aom  him  a  courteous 
permission  to  begin,  lie  Stretched  forth  bis  band  and 
made  bis  defence. 

In  this  discourse  (Aets  xxvi)  we  have  the  second 
explanation  from  Paul  himself  of  the  manner  in  which 
be  bad  been  lad,  throayb  his  conversion,  to  serve  the 
Lord  Jesns  instead  of  persecuting  bis  disciples;  and 
the  third  narrative  of  the  conversion  itself.  Speaking 
to  Agrippa  aa  to  one  thoroughly  versed  in  tbe  customs 
and  quetitinns  prevailing  among  tbe  Jews,  Paul  appeals 
to  the  well-known  Jewish  and  even  Pharisaical  strict- 
ness of  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  He  reminds 
the  king  of  the  great  hope  which  sustained  continually 
the  worship  of  tbe  Jewish  nation — the  hope  of  a  d*- 
liverer,  promised  by  God  himself,  who  should  be  a 
conqueror  of  death.  He  bad  been  led  to  see  that  this 
promise  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  he  pnv 
claimed  bis  resurrection  to  be  the  pledge  of  a  new  and 
immortal  life.  What  was  there  in  this  of  disloyalty 
to  the  traditions  of  his  fethera?  Did  his  countrymen 
disbelieve  In  this  Jesus  as  the  Headah?  So  bad  be 
once  disbelieved  in  him;  and  had  thought  it  bis  duty 
to  be  earnest  in  hostility  ag^nst  bis -name.  But  his 
eyes  bad  been  opened:  lijtgi9$|J|i|,^UUJ@<mt^- 
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The  tHaty  of  the  ooavenioa  b  moditted  in  this  ftddnu, 
uw*  might  lUrfy  aspect  It  to  ba.  Wa  luiTe  mn  that 
tbwe  is  no  ^imnto  contradiction  batwoen  the  itete- 
menls  of  this  ud  the  other  namtlves.  The  nuin 
pirinti — tho  light,  the  prottnttioB,  the  voice  from 
lieftven,  the  inatructioDS  from  Jeso< — are  foond  in  all 
three.  But  in  tfala  account,  the  worde  '*  I  am  Jeaus 
whom  thon  peraecutest"  are  followed  by  a  fuller  ex- 
)ilaaatlon,  aa  if  then  spoken  by  the  Lord,  of  what  the 
worit  of  the  apostle  was  to  be.  The  other  accounts  de> 
fer  this  exfdanatloa  to  a  aalweqMBt  ooouion.  Bnt 
when  ve  consider  bow  ftUlj  the  myitcrioas  eommani- 
Cdtion  made  at  the  moment  of  the  conTersion  imcbidtd 
what  was  afterwards  conveyed,  tlirougb  Ananias  and 
in  other  ways,  to  the  mind  of  Panl ;  and  bow  needless 
it  was  for  Paul,  in  his  present  address  before  Agrip- 
pa,  to  mark  the  stages  by  which  the  wliole  lesson  was 
taught,  it  seeou  mrely  eaptknu  to  baae  npon  the 
method  of  this  aeooant  a  charge  of  dlaagreenwnt  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  this  history.  They  bear, 
on  the  contrary,  a  striking  mai^  of  genuineness  in  Ibe 
degree  in  which  they  approach  contradlc^n  without 
reaching  it.  It  is  most  natural  that  a  stoiy  told  on 
different  occasions  should  be  told  diObrently;  and  if 
in  Bucb  a  case  we  And  no  contradiction  as  to  the  facta, 
we  gain  all  the  firmer  Impression  of  the  substantial 
truth  <a  the  stai7.  The  partieidan  added  to  tiie  for. 
mer  accounts  by  the  present  namttre  are,  that  the 
words  of  Jesui  were  spoken  In  Hebrew,  and  tliat  the 
fyit  question  to  Saul  was  followed  by  the  sayins,  "  It 
is  hard  fiH*  thee  to  icick  against  the  goads."  (This  say- 
ing is  omitted  by  the  beat  authorities  in  the  9tb  chap- 
ter.) The  language  of  the  commisaion  which  Paul 
says  he  received  from  Jesns  deserves  does  study,  and 
will  be  found  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  pas- 
sage in  ColMdans  (i,  12-U).  The  ideas  of  light,  re- 
demption, forgiveness,  inheritance,  and  faith  in  Christ, 
belong  chsracterifltically  to  the  Gospel  which  Paul 
preached  among  the  Gentiles.  Not  less  striking  la  it 
to  observe  the  older  terms  in  which  he  descrihea  to 
Agrippa  his  obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision.  He  had 
made  it  his  business,  he  says,  to  proclaim  to  all  men 
that  th^  should  repent  and  tnm  to  God,  and  do 
works  meet  for  repentance"  —  words  such  as  John 
the  Baptist  uttered,  bnt  not  less  truly  Pauline.  He 
finally  reiterates  that  the  testimony  on  account  of 
which  the  Jews  sou-^t  to  lull  bim  was  in  exact  agree- 
ment with  Moses  and  the  prophets.  They  had  taught 
men  to  expect  that  the  Christ  shonld  suffer,  and  ihat 
be  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  tbe  dead, 
and  shonld  show  lij^t  unto  the  people  and  to  tbe  Gen- 
tiles. Of  such  a  Messiah  Saul  was  the  servant  and 
preacher. 

At  this  point  Festus  t>eg«n  to  apprehend  what  seemed 
to  him  a  manifest  absurdity,  He  interrupted  the  apoe- 
tte  discourteously,  but  with  a  compliment  contained  in 
his  loud  remonstrance:  "I'au],  thou  art  beside  thyself; 
much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad."  The  phrase  rd 
groXXd  ypdmiaTa  may  poasiUy  have  been  mggtaled  by 
the  allusion  to  Hoses  and  the  prophets;  but  it  probably 
Tffer$  to  the  books  with  which  Paul  had  been  supplied, 
and  which  be  was  known  to  study  during  his  imprieon- 
raent.  As  a  biographical  hint,  this  phrase  is  not  to 
be  overlooked.  "  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus," 
replied  Paul;  "  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and 
solieruess."  Then,  with  an  appeal  of  mingled  dignity 
and  aulicitode,  he  turns  to  tbe  king.  He  was  sure  the 
king  understood  bim.  "  ICing  Agrippa,  believeet  thou 
the  prophets?  I  know  that  thou  believesu"  The  an- 
swer of  Agrippa  can  hardly  have  been  the  serious  and 
encouraging  remark  of  our  English  version.  Literally 
rendered,  it  appean  to  be,  You  are  briefly  persiuiding  me 
to  become  a  Chrisdan ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  spoken  ironically.  It  rather  signi^s,  You 
are  tliffkllg  (iv  6Xi-ftf)  succeBsful.  "  I  would  to  God,"  is 
Paul's  earnest  answer,  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all 
that  bear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and  altogether 


(koi  iv  ^Xiyy  «u  iv  woXX^)  such  aa  I  am,  exoept  tfanr 
bonds."  lie  was  wearing  «  ehaia  uposi  the  haul  ir 
held  up  in  addressing  them.  With  thia  pnyn.  h 
appears,  the  conference  ended.  Featua  and  tbe  kn^. 
and  their  companies,  consulted  together,  aad  ca» 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  accused  was  gml^  of  aeO- 
ing  that  deserved  death  or  impriamnieni.  Agrif^i 
final  answer  to  tbe  ioquiiy  Festua  -wwrn, "  This  uw 
might  have  baen  set  at  ^bttty,  if  he  had  ooC  micabi 
unto  Cfcsar." 

(8.)  Fof(^  to  AMb-Ho  fbmal  trial  of  Flaal  W 
yet  taken  {diwe.  It  appears  fhrn  Acta  xxriii,  18  ttai 
he  knew  how  favorable  tbe  Jadgment  of  tbe  proviaml 
government  was  likely  to  be.  But  tbe  vebcnient  offv- 
sition  of  the  Jews,  together  with  hia  desire  to  he  wh 
veyed  to  Rome,  might  well  induce  him  to  daim  a  tnti 
before  the  imperial  court.  After  a  while  amngoDeai- 
were  made  to  cury  "  Panl  and  certain  other  psiseatrv" 
in  the  custody  of  a  eentarimi  named  Julin%  into  bah. 
and  among  the  company,  whether  by  favor  or  fraea  an 
otiier  reason,  we  find  the  historian  of  tbe  Act&  TW 
narrative  of  this  voyage  is  aocordinKly  minute  and  dr- 
cumstantial  in  a  degree  which  has  excited  much  att^ 
tion.  The  nautical  and  geographical  detula  of  Ldu^ 
account  have  been  submitted  to  an  apparently  tbonegk 
investigation  by  aevenl  oompetcnt  cridc%  especsally 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordaahill,  in  an  importaot  treatise  dcTCHd 
to  the  subject,  and  by  Hr.  Howson,  The  waalt  of  ikv 
investigation  has  been  that  several  errors  in  ibc  n- 
ceived  version  have  been  corrected,  that  tbe  oognc  >-< 
the  voyage  has  been  laid  down  to  «  very  minute  degrei 
with  great  certainty,  and  that  the  aoeoont  in  the  Acu 
is  sliown  to  be  written  by  an  aocnnite  Ciy*>witMaa,  bk 
himself  a  {KOfesrional  asaman,  hot  w^  acqnualed  with 
nautical  matters.  We  shall  hasten  lightly  over 
voyage,  referring  tbe  reader  to  the  works  atwve  mo- 
tioned, and  to  the  articles  on  the  name*  of  places  sad 
the  nautical  terms  which  occur  in  tbe  aanative.  See 
also  Shipwbbck. 

The  centurion  and  his  pristmers,  among  whom  Ara- 
tarchus  (CoL  iv,  10)  is  named,  embarked  at  Cnsaita  m 
board  a  ship  of  Adramyttinm,  and  set  ami  for  the  cna« 
of  Asia.  Oa  tbe  next  day  they  umdied  at  Ssdoa,  ni 
Julius  began  a  conise  of  kindly  and  reapectftal  treatmesi 
by  allowing  Paul  to  go  on  shore  to  visit  his  friends,  Tht 
westerly  winds,  still  usual  at  the  time  of  year  (late  ia 
the  summer),  compelled  the  vessel  to  run  nonfa«ant 
under  the  lee  of  Cypms.  Off  the  coast  of  Cilicia  s»t 
Pamphylia  they  would  find  northerly  winda,  whtrk  »- 
abled  them  to  reach  Myra  in  I^yda.  Here  the  toy^j-ei* 
were  put  on  board  anotbn  ship,  wbiefa  bad  come  bm 
Alexandria  and  was  bound  fir  Italy.  lo  this  vewi 
they  worked  slowly  to  windward,  hee|ring  near  ti* 
coast  nf  Asia  Minor,  rill  they  came  over  agwmt  Cnidofc 
The  wind  being  still  contrary,  the  only  course  now  v» 
to  run  southwards,  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  pssMng  the 
headhind  of  Salmone.  They  then  gamed  tbe  adna- 
tage  of  a  weather  shore,  and  worited  along  the  coast  «f 
Crete  as  far  as  Cape  Hatala,  near  which  ihey  task  irf- 
uge  in  a  harbor  called  Fftir  Havens^  idntUIed  vnth  mt 
bearing  the  same  name  to  this  day. 

It  now  became  a  serious  question  what  coane  ib«wM 
be  taken.  It  was  late  in  tlie  year  for  tbe  narigatico  <'f 
those  days.  The  fast  of  the  day  of  expiation  (Lev.  zxiiL 
27-29),  answering  to  the  aotumnal  equinox,  was  yaa. 
and  Paul  gave  it  as  bis  advice  that  they  sbonM  wiMer 
where  they  were.  But  the  master  and  the  owner  ef  tbe 
ship  were  willing  to  ran  the  risk  of  seeking  a  toon  eaa- 
modious  bsT()or,and  the  centurion  followed  their  jo^ 
ment.  It  was  resolved,  with  the  concmtenoe  of  tbe  ms- 
jority,  to  make  for  a  harbor  called  Phoenix,  sheltefed 
from  tbe  south-weet  winds,  as  wdl  as  from  tlK  n«tl^ 
west.  (The  phrase  jSAfromt  cord  is  rendocd 
either  "looking  drncn  tbe  south- west  [Smith  and  Al- 
ford],  or  "looking  towardt  the  south-weai,"  when  ab- 
served  from  Hke  tea  and  towards  tbe  Jand  oidoaif  i: 
[HowBOD].)   Sfiigl^se^aO^bje  of  wind  «e- 
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:iimd  which  favored  the  plan,  and  bylhe  aid  of  a  lij^ht 
areeze  from  the  south  th^y  were  nailiiig  towards  Phcenix 
[now  Lutro),  when  a  violent  north-east  wind  [see  Eu- 
roclydom]  came  down  from  the  land  (rnr*  nwr^t,  bclL 
Kpijrqc),  caught  the  vessel,  and  cani|>elled  them  to  let 
ber  drive  before  the  wind.  In  this  coutw  they  arrived 
under  the  lee  of  a  small  island  called  Clauda,  about 
twenty  milea  from  Crete,  where  they  took  advantage 
r>f  connparatively  smooth  water  to  get  the  boat  on  board, 
ind  to  undergin),  or  frap,  the  ship.  There  was  a  fear 
lest  they  should  be  driven  upon  the  Syrtis  on  the  coast 
iif  Africa,  and  they  therefore  "  lowered  the  gear,"  or  sent 
liown  upon  deck  the  gear  connected  with  the  fair-weath- 
pr  flails,  and  stood  out  to  sea  "  with  storm^sails  set  and 
'>ii  the  starboard  tack"  (Smith).  The  bod  weather  con- 
liiiued,  and  the  ship  was  lightened  on  the  ne:ct  day  of  her 
way-freight,  on  the  third  of  her  loose  furniture  and  tack- 
ling. For  many  ilays  neither  sun  nor  stars  were  visible 
to  steer  by,  the  storm  was  violent,  and  all  began  to  de- 
it^ir  of  safely.  The  general  discouragement  was  ag- 
Kravated  by  the  abstinence  caused  by  the  difficulty  of 
preparing  food,  and  the  spoiling  of  it;  and  in  order  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  whole  company,  Paul  stood  forth 
nne  monlng  to  relate  a  vision  which  had  occurred  to 
him  in  the  nighL  An  angel  of  the  <iod  "whose  he  was 
and  whom  he  served"  had  appeared  to  him  and  said, 
"Fear  not,  Paul:  thou  must  be  brought  before  Cesar; 
sni)  lo,  God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with 
ihee."  At  the  same  time  he  predicted  that  the  vessel 
would  be  cast  npon  an  island  and  be  Inst. 

This  shipwreck  was  to  happen  speedily.  On  the  four- 
teenth night,  as  thej' were  drifting  through  the  sea  [see 
Aiiria],  about  midnight,  the  sailors  perceived  indica- 
tioni,  probably  the  roar  of  breakers,  that  land  was  near. 
'IVir  suspicion  was  conflrraed  by  soundings.  They 
therefore  caat  four  anchon  out  of  the  stem,  and  waited 


anxiously  for  daylight.  After  a  while  the  snilors  low- 
ered the  boat  with  the  professed  purpose  of  laying  nut 
anchon  from  the  bow,  but  intending  In  desert  the  ship, 
which  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces- 
Paul,  aware  of  their  intention,  informed  the  centurion 
and  the  soldiers  of  it,  who  took  care,  by  cutting  the 
ropes  of  the  boat,  to  prevent  its  being  carried  out.  He 
then  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  encouraging  the 
whole  company,  assuring  them  that  their  lives  would 
be  preserved,  and  exhorting  them  to  refresh  themselves 
quietly  after  their  long  ahslinence  with  a  good  meal. 
He  set  the  example  himself,  taking  bread,  giving  thanks 
to  God,  and  beginning  to  eat  in  presence  of  them  all. 
After  a  general  meal,  in  which  there  were  two  hundre<l 
and  seventy-six  persons  to  partake,  they  further  light- 
ened the  ship  by  CBSting overboard  the  cargo (rbixriroi', 
the  "wheat"  with  which  the  vessel  was  laden).  When 
the  light  of  the  dawn  revealed  the  land,  they  did  not 
Kcogniae  it,  but  they  discovered  a  creek  with  a  smooth 
beach,  and  determined  to  mn  the  ship  aground  in  it. 
So  they  cut  away  the  anchor^  unloosed  the  rudder- 
paddles,  raised  the  foresail  to  the  wind,  and  made  for 
the  besch.  When  they  came  close  to  it  they  found  a 
narrow  channel  between  the  land  on  one  side,  which 
proved  to  be  an  islet,  and  the  shore;  and  at  this  point, 
where  the  "  two  seas  met,"  they  succeeded  in  driving 
the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  fast  into  the  clayey  beach. 
The  stem  began  at  once  to  go  to  pieces  under  the  action 
of  the  breakers;  but  escape  was  now  within  reach.  The 
soldiers  suggested  to  their  commander  that  the  prison- 
ers should  be  efTeclnally  prevented  from  gaining  their 
liberty  by  being  killed;  but  the  centurion,  desiring  tn 
save  Paul,  stopped  this  proposition,  and  gave  orders 
that  those  who  could  swim  should  cast  themselves  (irrt 
into  the  sea  and  get  to  land,  and  that  the  rest  should 
follow  with  the  aid  of  such  Kpan  as  might  be  available. 
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Hy  tbis  creditable  combination  of  hamsni^  and  disci - 
]iline  the  deliverance  was  made  aa  complete  as  Ftad'a 
awnronces  had  predicted  it  would  be. 

The  land  on  which  they  bad  been  cut  waa  fonnd  to 
bekmg  to  Malta.  8e«  Hklita.  The  very  point  of 
the  Uraading  ia  made  oiit  with  great  probabUity  by  Mr, 
Smiih.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  received  the  wet 
and  exhausted  voyagers  wiih  no  ordinary  Itindness,  and 
immediately  lighted  a  Ore  to  warm  them.  This  partic- 
ular kindoMs  is  recorded  on  account  of  a  curious  inci- 
dent connected  with  it.  The  apoetle  was  helpin;;  u> 
malte  the  fire,  and  bad  gathered  a  tundle  of  sticks  and 
laid  them  on  the  Bre,  when  a  ripw  came  out  of  the  heat, 
and  fiutened  on  hia  hand.  When  the  nadres  saw  the 
creature  hanging  from  his  hand  they  believed  him  tu  be' 
poisoned  by  the  Inte,  and  eaid  among  themselves,  "No 
doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  has  es- 
caped from  the  sea,  yet  Vengeance  suffers  not  to  Uve." 
But  when  they  saw  no  harm  come  of  it,  they  changed 
their  minds  and  said  he  was  a  god.  This  carcumstanee, 
as  well  as  the  honor  in  which  he  waa  held  by  Juliu^ 
would  account  for  Paul  being  invited  with  some  others 
to  stay  at  the  house  of  the  chief  man  of  the  ialand,  whoee 
name  was  Publiiis.  By  him  they  were  courteously 
entertained  for  three  days.  The  &ther  of  Pnt>iius 
happened  to  be  ill  of  fever  and  dysentery,  and  was 
cared  by  Paul;  and  when  this  was  known  many 
other  sick  persona  were  brought  to  him  and  were 
cared.  So  thara  was  a  pleasant  intmhange  of  kind- 
nesB  and  benefits.  The  people  of  the  island  showed 
the  apostle  and  hia  company  much  honor,  and  when 
they  were  about  to  leave  loaded  them  with  ench  things 
as  ihey  would  want.  The  Roman  soldiers  would  carry 
with  them  to  Rome  a  deepened  impression  of  the  char- 
acter and  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  which  Paul 
was  the  herald. 

After  a  three  months'  stay  in  Malta  the  soldiera  and 
their  j^soners  left  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  for  Italy. 
A.D.  56.  They  touched  at  Syracuse,  where  they  stayed 
three  dayn,  and  at  Kbegium,  from  which  place  they 
were  carried  with  a  fair  wind  to  Pnteoli,  where  they 
left  their  ship  and  the  sea.  At  Pnteoli  they  fonnd 
**  brethren,"  for  it  waa  aa  important  plaoe,  and  eap» 
dally  a  chief  port  for  the  traffic  between  Alexandria 
and  Rome ;  and  by  these  brethren  they  were  exhorted 
to  st^  awhile  with  them.  Permission  seems  to  have 
been  granted  by  the  centurion  ;  and  while  they  were 
spending  seven  daya  at  Puteoli  news  of  the  apostle's 
arrival  was  sent  on  to  Rome.  The  Christisns  at  Rome, 
on  their  part,  sent  forth  some  of  their  number,  who  met 
Paul  at  Apfui  Forum  and  Tree  Tatiem«  i  and  on  this 
first  introduction  to  the  Chnroh  at  Rome  the  apoatle 
tat  Hat  hU  long  dedre  was  fhlUled  at  laaL  "He 
thanked  Qod  and  took  courage." 

(4.)  Cifif/biement  uC  Some,— On  their  arrival  at  Kome 
the  centurion  doubtless  delivered  up  his  prisoners  Into 
the  proper  custody,  that  of  the  pnetorian  prefect,  Paul 
was  atonoe  treated  with  special  consideration,  and  was 
allowed  to  dwell  by  himself  with  the  soldier  who  miard- 
ed  him.  H«  waa  not  released  from  this  galling  anw^> 
ance  of  being  constantly  chained  to  a  keeper ;  but  every 
indalgance  compatible  with  this  necessary  restraint  was 
readily  allowed  him.  He  was  now  therefore  free  "to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  them  that  were  at  Rome  also ;" 
and  proceeded  without  delay  to  act  upon  his  rule—"  to 
thejew  Arst."  He  invited  the  chief  persons  among  the 
Jews  to  come  to  him,  and  explained  to  them  that  thmigh 
he  was  hrougfat  to  Rome  to  anawer  chaises  made  against 
him  hy  the  Jewa  in  Pklestine,  he  had  really  done  noth* 
ing  disloyal  to  his  nation  or  the  law,  nor  desired  to  be 
considered  as  boatile  to  his  feUow-coanbymen.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  in  custody  for  maintaining  that 

the  hope  of  Israel"  had  been  fulUlIed.  The  Roman 
Jews  replied  that  they  had  received  no  tidings  to  bis 
prqjudke.  The  aect  of  vhidi  be  had  Implied  be  was 
a  uambarAaiy  knew  t»  be  everywhere  sptAen  agniat; 
hot  they  were  willing  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  It 


has  been  thought  strange  tint  andi  an  attltnde  dndd 
be  taken  towards  the  faith  of  Christ  liy  the  Je«t  st 
Rome,  where  a  flourishing  branch  of  the  Church  hid 
existed  (hr  some  yean ;  and  an  nguamt  has  bses 
drawn  from  this  representation  against  tbe  aatbse. 
ticity  of  the  Acts.  But  it  may  be  aceoonted  fcr 
out  violence  from  what  we  know  and  nuy  probaUr 
conjecture.  (1.)  The  Church  at  Rome  consisted  tarn- 
ly  of  Gentiles,  althougfa  it  most  be  suppoeed  that  dwy 
had  previously  been  for  tbe  most  part  Jewish  pn^ 
elytes.  (2.)  Tbe  real  Jews  at  Home  had  been  pens' 
cuted  and  sometimes  entirely  banished,  and  their  vb. 
settled  state  may  have  diecked  the  contoet  and  a4- 
Udon  which  would  hare  been  otherwise  likely.  ^) 
Paul  waa  possibly  known  by  name  to  the  Roman  Je«t, 
and  curiosity  may  have  persuaded  them  to  listen  to  Iuib. 
Even  if  he  were  not  known  to  them,  yet  here,  st  is 
other  places,  hia  courteous  bearing  and  strong  eipro- 
slons  of  adhesion  to  the  faith  of  his  fetbers  would  wia 
a  bearing  tnm  them.  A  day  waa  tberefim  apjainleii, 
on  which  a  lai^  nnmber  came  expressly  to  hear  In 
expound  his  belief;  and  from  morning  till  trwadng  hi 
bore  witness  to  tbe  kingdom  of  God,  penuadtng  tfaesi 
concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  Mt 
of  tbe  prophets.  So  the  apostle  of  tbe  Gentilea  bad 
not  yet  unlearned  the  original  apostolic  method.  Tbt 
hope  of  Israel  waa  stilt  hb  subjMt.  But,  as  of  old.  iht 
reception  of  hb  message  by  the  Jews  was  not  bTonllr. 
They  ware  slow  of  heart  to  believe  at  Borne  as  at  B- 
sUIan  Anttoch.  The  Judgment  pronounced  by  Isaisli 
had  come,  Paul  testified,  upon  the  people.  They  had 
made  themselves  blind  and  deaf  and  gross  of  heart 
The  Gospel  must  be  proclaimed  to  the  Gentiles,  anrag 
whom  it  would  find  a  better  welcome.  He  turned 
therefore  agdn  to  the  Gentiles,  and  tar  two  yean  be 
dwelt  in  hfa  own  hired  hoose,  and  na&rvd  all  whe 
came  to  Urn,  proelafmlng  the  kingdom  of  God.  and 
teaching  concerning  the  Lord  Jesoa  Christ  witt  all 
confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him. 

These  are  the  last  words  of  the  Acts.  This  history 
of  the  planting  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  wmU 
brings  us  down  to  the  time  when  theGoqiel  waaefn- 
ly  proclaimed  by  tbe  great  apostle  in  the  OenlQae^ 
ital,  and  stops  short  ^  the  mighty  eonmUBB  i^Kk 
was  shortly  to  pnmoanee  that  kingdom  sstabHshea  a 
the  dliriae  OMnmmiwealth  for  all  men,  Tbe  wmk 
Paul  belonged  to  the  preparatory  poiod.  He  was  m( 
to  live  through  tbe  time  when  the  Son  of  Man  caw 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City  and  Temfile.  aad 
in  the  throes  of  the  New  Age.  The  moat  eignitent 
part  of  his  work  waa  aceompUsbed  when  in  tbe  Im- 
perial  Ci^  he  bad  declared  his  Goapel,  "to  the  Jrw 
first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile."  But  Us  onar  ii  nst 
abruptly  closed.  Before  he  himself  fitdea  oat  of  eat 
idght  in  the  twilight  of  ecclesiastical  traiUtion,  we  hsn 
letters  written  br  himself,  which  contribute  soeie  psr- 
tictilars  to  his  external  biography,  and  give  as  a  bi 
more  predons  insight  into  hb  convictioitB  and  sv«- 
patbles, 

10.  Bu^equiU  iKitory.— (1)  i>idhi  — Te 

miglit  naturally  expect  that  Paul,  tied  down  to  <■< 
spot  at  Rome,  and  yet  free  to  apeak  and  write  to  whm 
he  pleased,  would  pour  out  in  letters  bis  kfve  sad 
anxiety  for  distant  churches.  It  has  bene*  been  sap- 
posed  by  some  that  the  author  of  the  extant  £|iiBtlei 
wrote  very  many  which  are  not  extant.  Bat  of  ttus 
there  to  not  a  particle  of  evideace ;  nor  were  riie  or- 
cumstances  of  Paul  aftea-  all  very  ftvoraUs  for  axMB^ 
ed  epbtolary  ooneapondenee.  It  b  difflealt  eno«ch  Is 
connect  in  our  minda  the  wrifny  of  die  known  Epinle^ 
with  tbe  external  conditjons  of  a  human  lifo ;  to  thnk 
of  Paul,  with  bb  incessant  ciiain  and  coUier,  sittiiiK 
down  to  write  or  dictate,  and  producing  for  tbt  werid 
an  inspired  epistle.  But  it  is  almost  more  dificolt  w 
imagine  the  Christian  communities  ■  f  tbtaa  4ays,  sam- 
plea  or  UK  paimlatkn  of  ?<«^if,t>A^  Hn«. 
receiving  and  riftihi||drtiL  liiirfgl'et  tha  Warn 
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ren  tctasllj  written;  and  tbev  mart  of  necemty  be 
Lcceptad  m  rapnaenting  the  kind  of  communicationB 
>bich  niaiked  th«  intercfmrse  of  th«  apostle  and  bts 
ellow-Cbristians.  Wben  he  wrote,  be  wrote  out  of 
he  fulnesa  of  bis  heart;  and  the  ideas  on  which  be 
Iwelt  wen  Iboee  of  his  dally  and  hoorly  thoughts.  To 
hat  imprisonment  to  which  Luke  has  introduced  us — 
he  imprisonment  which  lasted  for  sucb  a  tedious  time, 
Ithongfa  tempered  by  much  indolgenee — belongs  cer- 
ainly  the  noble  group  of  Lattors  to  Philemon,  to  the 
;<4oeeiana,  to  the  Epbesians,  and  to  the  PbiUppians, 
nd  probably  also  that  peculiar  one,  the  Letter  to  the 
lebrew  Christiana.  The  first  three  of  these  were 
rritten  at  <Hie  time  and  sent  by  the  same  messengers, 
i^betber  that  to  the  PhlUpplana  was  written  before  or 
flar  these  we  cannot  datwmtDa;  but  the  tone  of  it 
eema  to  imply  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and 
lierefoT*  it  is  commonly  regarded  aa  the  latest  of  the 
anr. 

Paol  had  not  himself  founded  the  Chnrcb  at  Colos- 
K.  Bat  daring  hia  iroprisonment  at  Rome  be  bad  for 
n  associate — be  calls  him  a  "fcllow-prisoner"  (Pbi- 
emon  23)— a  chief  teadier  of  the  Colossian  Church 
lamed  Epnpbras.  He  had  thus  beoome  deeply  inters 
sted  in  the  eondttkm  of  that  Chnreh.  It  happened 
bat  at  the  sum  time  a  sUve  named  Onesimns  came 
ritbin  the  reach  of  Plinl'a  teaching,  and  was  conrert- 
A  into  a  zcalona  and  mefal  Christian.  This  Onesi- 
Dus  bad  run  away  from  bis  master ;  and  his  master 
ras  a  Christian  of  Colossa.  Paul  determined  to  send 
lack  Oneaimua  to  his  master;  and  with  bin  he  deters 
Dined  also  to  send  his  old  coanpanioo  lyclucna  (Acts 
:x,  4),  as  a  messenger  to  the  Cfaurcb  at  Cvlotis*  and 
o  neigbtwring  churcbes.  This  was  the  occa^on  of 
he  letter  to  Philemon,  which  oorotnended  Oneelmus, 
n  langoage  of  singular  tenderness  and  delicacy,  as  a 
aithful  and  beloved  brother,  to  his  injured  master; 
nd  also  of  the  two  letters  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephe- 
ians.  That  to  the  CuJossianp,  being  drawn  forth  by 
he  moat  special  drcam^nces,  may  be  reasonably 
nppoaed  to  bare  been  written  first.  It  waa  intended 
o  gnard  the  Chareh  at  Colosa*  tnm  fldse  teaching, 
rhich  the  apostle  knew  to  be  Infesting  it.  Fm  the 
haracteriatics  of  this  Epistle  we  must  refer  to  the 
pecial  article.  The  end  of  it  (iv,  7-18)  names  several 
riends  who  were  with  Paul  at  Rome,  as  Aristarcbns, 
>Iarcaa  (Mark),  Epaphras,  Luke,  and  Demae.  See  Co> 
.ossiAss,  Eputlb  to  thb.  Fftr  the  writing  at  the 
ZjMtla  to  the  Epbeeians  tiiere  seems  to  have  been  no 
nore  special  occasion  than  tliat  Tychicns  waa  passing 
brottgb  Ephesns.  The  highest  characteristic  which 
hese  two  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Epbeaians 
lave  in  common  is  that  of  a  presentation  of  the  Lord 
esus  Christ,  fuller  and  clearer  than  we  find  in  previ- 
lus  writings,  as  the  Head  of  creation  and  of  mankind. 

III  things  created  through  Christ,  all  things  coherent 
D  him,  all  thinp  reconciled  to  the  Father  by  blm,  the 
temal  purpose  to  restore  and  complete  all  thinga  in 
lim— snch  are  the  ideaa  which  grew  richer  and  more 
listinct  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  as  he  meditated 
a  the  Gospel  which  he  had  been  preaching,  and  the 
ruths  implied  In  it.  In  the  EpisUe  to  the  Colossians 
his  divine  Headship  of  Christ  is  maintained  as  the 
afegnard  agidnst  the  Ihnciee  wUeh  flUed  the  beavena 
ritb  secondary  dlvfnltlea,  and  which  laid  down  rules 

IV  an  artificial  sanctity  of  nten  upon  the  earth.  In 
he  Epistle  to  the  Epbeaians  the  eternity  and  nniver- 
ality  of  God's  redeeming  parpose  in  Christ,  and  the 
:athering  of  men  unto  him  as  his  members,  are  set 
ortb  as  glorionsly  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  In  both, 
he  application  of  tbe  troth  concerning  Christ  as  the 
mage  of  God  and  the  Head  of  men  to  tbe  common 
'elaiions  of  human  lifis  la  dwelt  upon  in  detaiL  See 
Sphbsiakb,  Epistlb  to  the. 

Tbe  Epistle  to  the  PbiUppians  resembles  tbe  Second 
o  tbe  Corinthians  in  the  effbstna  of  personal  feeling, 
«t  dilbra  fron  it  in  tiie  abaence  of  all  sweftaaa.  The 


Christians  at  Phitippt  had  regarded  the  apostle  with 
love  and  reverence  from  the  beginning,  and  bad  given 
him  many  proofs  of  tiieir  aflbction.  They  bad  now 
sent  him  a  contribution  towards  his  maintenance  at 
Rume,  such  as  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  received 
from  time  to  time  for  the  expenses  of  "  his  own  bind 
bouse."  The  bearer  of  this  liontriliation  was  Epapbro- 
ditus,  an  ardent  friend  and  fellow-laborer  of  Paul,  who 
had  fallen  efck  on  the  Journey  or  at  Rome  (Phil,  ii,  S7). 
The  Epistle  was  written  to  be  conveyed  by  Epaphrodt* 
tns  on  his  return,  and  to  express  the  Joy  with  which 
Panl  had  received  the  kindness  of  tbe  Pbilippisns. 
He  dwello  therefbre  upon  their  fellowship  in  tbe  woik 
of  spreading  the  Gospel,  a  work  in  which  be  was  even 
now  laboring,  and  scarcely  with  less  effect  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  bis  bonds.  Hb  Imprisonment  bad  made  him 
known,  and  had  given  htm  firuitful  opportunttleB  of 
declaring  his  Gospel  among  the  imperial  guard  (i,  1^ 
and  even  in  the  bonsefaold  of  the  Cnsar  (iv,  23).  He 
professes  bis  undiminished  sense  of  the  glory  of  follow- 
ing Christ,  and  his  expectation  of  an  approaching  tine 
in  which  tbe  Lord  Jesus  should  be  revealed  from  heav- 
en aa  a  deliverer.  There  is  a  graciovt  tone  running 
through  this  Epistle,  exprenive  of  hnmillt}-,  devotion, 
kiodness,  delight  In  all  tUnga  fair  and  good,  to  which 
the.flivorabIe  drcumatancea  nnder  which  it  waa  writ- 
ten gave  a  natnral  occasion,  and  which  helps  us  to  un- 
derstand the  kh]d  of  ripening  which  bad  taken  place 
in  the  spirit  of  the  writer.  See  Phiupfukb,  Efistls 

TO  THB. 

To  the  doae  of  thie  imprisonment  apparently  also 
belongs  tbe  Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews  (i).v.)- 

(2.)  Latt  Lnhon  and  Martfrdom.~Jn  both  these  last 
Epistles  Panl  expresses  a  confident  hope  that  before 
long  be  may  be  able  to  visit  the  persons  addressed  in 
person  (I'hll.  i,  25,  oila,  k.t.X.  ;  ii,24.  irinoiia,  r.T.^,; 
Heb.  xUi,  19,  Ira  raxiov,  k.  r.  \. ;  28,  oi{/ofiat  vfiSf;'). 
Whether  this  hope  were  fulfilled  or  not  belongs  to  a 
question  which  now  presents  itself  to  us,  and  which 
has  been  the  occasion  of  much  controversy.  Accord- 
utg  to  tbe  general  opinion,  the  apostle  was  liberated 
fhnn  bis  iBprisonment  and  left  Vome  soon  after  the 
writing  of  On  letter  to  tbe  PhOipplans,  rpeut  some 
time  vidta  to  Greece,  Asia  Uinor,  and  Spain,  re- 
turned again  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  was  put  to 
death  there.  In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  main- 
tained by  fome  that  be  was  never  liberated,  but  wss 
put  to  death  at  Rome  at  an  earlier  period  than  Is  com- 
monly supposed.  1  he  arguments  adduced  In  bvor  of 
the  common  view  are:  (I)  the  hopes  expressed  by 
I'eul  of  visiting  Pbtlippi  (already  named)  and  ColosFie 
(1  hilcn^on  22) ;  (2)  a  number  of  allusions  in  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles,  and  their  general  character;  and  (8) 
the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  tbe  single  imi.rironment  appear  to 
l>e  wholly  negative,  and  to  aim  sin  ply  at  showing 
Hbst  tttera  ia  no  proof  of  a  liberation  or  departnre  from 
Rome,  It  is  contended  that  Paul's  expectationa  were 
not  always  realized,  and  that  tbe  passages  from  Pbile- 
mon  and  Philippians  are  efffctusllv  neutralized  ty 
Acts  XX,  26,  "  I  know  that  ye  all  (at  Ef^esns)  shall 
see  my  face  no  mere ;"  inaemuch  as  tbe  supporters  of 
the  oKlinary  view  bold  that  Panl  went  again  to  Ephe- 
BOB.  Thb  b  a  ftir  answer,  but  tnconsistent,  fatasmnch 
aa  it  assumes  the  certainty  of  Paul's  expectations, 
which  this  theory  had  Just  denied.  The  argument  from 
the  Pastoral  Ei^stlea  Is  met  most  simply  hy  a  denial 
of  their  genuineness.  The  tradition  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  is  affirmed  to  have  no  real  weight. 

The  decision  must  turn  mainly  upon  tbe  view  taken 
of  the  Pastoral  Epi^ties.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
Clitics,  inclnding  Wieseler  and  Dr.  Davidson,  who  ad- 
mit the  gennfneneaa  of  tbeae  ElpieUes,  and  yet,  \ty  re- 
ferring 1  Timothy  and  Titus  to  an  earlbr  period,  and 
by  strained  explanations  of  the  allusions  in  2  Timothy, 
get  rid  of  the  evidence  they  are  generally  nodetstood 
to  give  in  fcvor  of  a  aecong.^^^g^i^gfi^^jfgf  (voy. 
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required  by  the  two  former  Epistles,  and  the 
writing  of  theni,  are  placed  within  the  tluree  years 
spent  chiefly  at  Ephesos  (Acts  xx,  SI).  But  the  hy- 
pothesis of  voyages  darint;  that  period  not  recorded  by 
Lake  is  just  as  arldtrary  as  that  »f  a  release  from  Rome, 
which  Is  objected  to  expressly  because  it  is  arbitrary ; 
und  such  a  distribution  of  the  PaBtoral  Epistles  is 
shown  by  oTerwhelmiag  evidence  to  bo  antenable. 
The  whole  quesUon  ta  diecoseod  in  «  masterly  and  de- 
cisive manner  Alfbrd  in  bis  ProUyomena  to  the 
Paatoral  Epistles.  If,  however,  tliese  Epittlea  are  not 
accepted  as  genuine,  tiie  main  gronnd  fer  the  lieUef  in 
a  second  imprisonment  is  cut  away.  For  a  apedal  con- 
sideration  of  tiie  EpIsUee,  let  the  reader  nfer  to  the 
urticlee  on  Tihothy  and  Tttdb. 

Tbe  difficulties  which  have  induced  such  critloe  as 
De  Wette  and  Ewald  to  reject  these  Epbtiea  are  not 
fncKiDsiderable,  and  will  force  tbempelves  npun  the  at- 
tention of  die  careftal  student  of  Paul.  But  they  are 
overpowered  by  the  much  greater  difficulties  attend- 
ing any  hypothesis  which  assumes  tltese  Epistles  to  be 
spurious.  We  are  obliged  therefore  to  reco^ise  the 
modifications  of  Paul's  style,  the  deTelopments  in  tbe 
history  of  the  Church,  and  the  nwvements  of  rarioos 
liersons,  wliich  have  appeared  snapieiDaB  in  the  Epistles 
to  Timothy  and  Titua,  as  nevertheless  bbtorically  true. 
And  then,  without  encroaching  on  the  domain  of  con- 
jecture, we  draw  the  following  conclusiona:  (1)  Paul 
must  have  left  Rome,  and  visited  Asia  Minor  and 
(ireece ;  for  he  says  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  i,  S),  "  I  be. 
sought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesns,  when  I  was  set- 
ting out  for  Macedonia."  After  being  once  at  Ephe- 
sus,  lie  waa  purposing  to  go  there  again  (1  Tim.  iv, 
1:1),  and  he  spent  a  cnDsiderable  time  at  Epbesus  (2 
Tim.  i,  18).  (i)  He  pail  a  visit  to  Crete,  and  left  Titus 
to  organize  churches  there  (Tit  i,  5).  He  was  intend' 
ing  to  Bp?nd  a  winter  at  one  of  the  places  named  Nl- 
copolis  (Tit.  iii,  12).  (B)  He  travelled  bv  Miletus  (2 
Hm.  iv,  20),  Troaa  (2  Tiro,  iv,  18),  where  he  left  a 
cloak  or  case,  and  come  books,  and  Corinth  (2  Tim, 
iv,  20).  (4)  He  ia  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  *'  auffirring 
unto  bonds  as  an  evU-doer'*(2  Tin.  11, 9),  and  expect- 
ing to  be  soon  condemned  to  death  (2  Tim.  iv,  6).  At 
this  time  he  felt  deserted  and  scditaTy,  having  only 
l.uke  of  his  old  BMocUtes  to  keep  him  company;  and 
he  was  very  anxious  that  Timothy  should  come  to  him 
without  delar  from  Epbesus.  and  bring  Hark  with 
him  (2  Tim.  i,  15;  iv,  9-12,  16). 

These  iacts  may  be  amplifled  by  pn^ble  addi- 
tiona  from  conjecture  and  tradition.  There  are  atnmg 
reaaona  for  plaHng  tlie  three  B|ristlee  at  aa  advanced 
a  date  as  possii'ls,  and  not  far  fWim  one  another. 
The  peculiarities  of  style  and  diction  by  which  these 
are  distinguished  trom  all  his  ft>rnier  epistles,  the  af- 
fectionate anxieties  of  an  old  man,  and  tho  glances  fre- 
«|uently  thrown  hack  on  earlier  times  and  scenes,  the 
dispoution  to  be  hortatory  rather  than  speculative,  the 
references  to  a  more  complete  and  settled  organization 
uf  tbe  Church,  the  signs  of  a  condition  tending  to 
moral  corruption,  and  resembling  that  described  in 
the  apocalyptic  letters  to  the  Seven  Chorchex — would 
incline  us  to  adopt  the  latest  date  which  bus  (Men  sug- 
gested for  the  death  of  Paul,  so  as  to  interpose  as  much 
time  aa  possible  between  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the 
former  group.  Now  the  earliest  autlwritieB  for  tbe 
date  of  Paul's  death  are  Enaebius  and  Jotime,  who 
place  it,  the  Mie  (Ckroinc.  A  m.  2088)  in  the  tbitteeuth, 
the  odier  {CfU.  Script.  Eccl. "  Puulira")  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  Nero.  Thene  dates  would  allow  some 
seven  or  eightyears  between  the  tirrt  imprisonment  and 
the  second.  During  these  yearo,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral belief  of  the  early  Church,  Panl  accomplished  his 
old  design  (Rom.  xv,  28)  and  virited  Spain.  Ewald, 
who  denies  tbe  genuincnees  of  tbe  Pastoral  Epistles, 
and  with  it  the  joumeyinfts  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
l>elievcs  that  Paul  was  liberated  and  paid  this  visit  to 
Spain  (GftMcite,  vi,  621, 631, 682) ;  yielding  upon  thia 


ptdnt  to  tbe  tealimOTiy  of  traditkm.  Tbs  fint  vtito 
quoted  bi  aoppoit  of  tbe  Jouney  to  Spm  h  mn  ebw 
evidence  would  indeed  Im  irresistiUe  if  Ae  hagup 
in  which  it  is  expressed  were  less  obscore.  CImm 
of  Rome,  in  a  hortatory  and  rather  rhetnicsl  fmuft 
(^Ep.  1  ad  Cor.  c.  5),  r^ers  to  Paul  as  an  tim^  d 
patience,  and  mentions  that  be  preached  tv  n  rf  om- 
ToKy  Kai  iv  ry  twnt,  and  that  befcre  his  mumd^ 
be  went  iwi  to  ripfia  rqc  HmntQ.  It  it  {mUUt,  ht 
can  hardly  be  aaid  to  be  certain,  that  by  tint  expra- 
aion,  "tbe  goal  of  tbe  weat,"  Cleneot  wu  docnt- 
IngSpaln.orMmeconntiyyetnieKtothswtst  Tk 
next  teatimony  laltors  under  a  somewhat  saiilir  difi- 
culty  from  tbe  imperfection  of  the  text,  but  it  leM 
names  unamUgaoosly  a  "  profectioneai  PaaU  th 
ad  Spanlam  profidscentia."  This  is  fnnD  Hinloffi 
Fragment  on  the  Canon  (Rwith,  JUL  Sac  it,  l-lli. 
(See  the  passage  quoted  aad  discuBsed  in  WiiMkt 
Chrtw.  d.  tipott.  ZeUaU.  p.  636,  etc,ecAIM,B.A} 
Afterwards  Obrysoatom  sayadmply,  Hrrani^t^i 
iv'Pu/lif,  iroAtv  tic  rifv  Swaviav  oirqXdtv (o  1  Tia. 
iv,  20);  and  Jerome  speaks  of  Pasl  u  set  fm 
Nero,  that  be  might  preach  the  Gospd  of  Chhtf 
Occidentis  quoque  partiboa"  (Cat.Ser^&tL'-fu- 
lus").  Against  tbeae  asaertiona  BoUung  b  pndnML 
except  tbe  abaenoe  (rfalluaioiM  to  a  jouraey  to  ^ 
in  passages  fntm  some  of  the  fathers  when  isek  sllt- 
rions  might  more  or  leas  be  expected.  Dr.  Ds^idM 
(^/ntrod.  to  the  New  Test.  iiL  15, 84)  gina  a  hrngbtrf 
critics  who  ttelieTe  in  Paul's  release  fhan  tin  fira 
prisonment.  Wieseler  (p.  5:1)  mentkmsaoeieiflkat. 
with  referenoes,  and  adds  some  of  the  men  nbat 
Oennao  ccitiea  who  Ixlieve  with  him  ta  brtcaeia- 
prisonment.  These  include  Sehnder,  HaMa,  Wi- 
ner, and  Baor.  The  only  English  name  of  any  nigk 
to  be  added  to  this  list  ia  that  of  Dr.  Daviibea.  (to 
further  below.) 

We  conclude,  then,  that  after  a  wearing  infriM- 
ment  of  two  years  or  more  at  Rome,  Paul  was  Ntfiw. 
and  spent  some  yean  in  various  joorneyingi  ewtta^ 
and  westwnrda.  Towarda  tbe  cloee  of  tUi  tiw  k( 
pours  oat  tbe  watnlnga  of  bia  Uaa  vlgsiwi 
brave  and  Aithful  spirit  in  the  letters  to  TlaNttiT  a4 
Titos.  The  first  to  Hmothy  and  that  to  Tits  nn 
evidently  written  at  very  nearly  tbe  Mnie  lime.  Al- 
ter these  were  written,  he  was  apprehendeil  sfna  id 
sent  to  Rome.  As  an  eminent  Christian  tea^ 
was  now  In  a  fur  more  dangenna  podtica  thsa  vfcn 
be  was  first  brought  to  Rome.  Tbe  ChlMUi  W 
been  expeeed  to  p^mlar  odiwn  I?  ibe  Cdss  dafprf 
hebig  concerned  Id  tbe  great  Neronian  c«aiap*iw 
of  the  dty,  and  had  been  rabjected  to  a  nwt  cn^ 
persecution.  The  apoatle  appean  now  to  fasvt  kMi 
treated,  not  as  an  Inmor^e  state-fcisawr.  bat  h  ■ 
felon  (2  Tim.  ii,  9).  Bat  he  was  at  least  sDntd  ti 
write  this  aecond  letter  to  bis  "deariy  btkni 
Timothy;  and  though  he  expresses  a  coaMcitarK- 
Ution  of  hia  epeedy  death,  he  yet  thought  it 
probable  that  it  might  be  deUyed  for  sooe  te." 
warrant  bim  in  nrfpng  Timothy  to  come  to  hia  ft« 
Ephesns.  Meanwhile,  though  he  fdt  hi*  ii(ibti(e.kr 
was  not  in  the  least  datinted  by  his  danger.  Be  *v 
more  than  ready  to  die  (iv,  6),  and  had  a  seHsinB; 
experience  of  not  being  deaeited  hj  Ua 
already,  in  this  second  impiiaonnient,  ha  bad  spf""^ 
befbretbe  autboritiea;  and  "Oe Lard  thmMdl? 
him  and  atfangtbened  bim,"  and  gave  Umafcnn* 
opportunity  fi>r  tbe  one  thing  always  naantf  to  *> 
heart,  the  public  declaration  of  his  Gospel 

This  epistle,  surely  no  unworthy  Dtteraan 
an  age  and  in  such  an  hour  even  of  a  Paul.  Mp** 
it  may  well  be  p regained,  close  to  tbs  end  of  kbfi*- 
For  what  lemaina,  we  have  the  concuraat 
of  ecdesiaBtlcai  antiquity  that  he  was  1*^^^ 
Rome,  about  tbe  same  time  that  Peter  was  eiwii" 
there.  The  earliest  alluaion  to  the  death  of  Psal  >> » 
that  eenteac^^|((fstei^Ut©gi|«il«t*y<F** 
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'  Having  gone  to  the  boundary  of  the  West,  and  t«a- 
ided  before  ralers,  bo  he  depitrted  out  of  the  nortd" 
liri  ru  Ttpita  TiK  vvmiti:  ixkiiiy  rai  ftafrrvfiiioac  twi 
^Y^Ofiiviitv,  oiirt^c  (HnjAAtiyif  rov  Koafiov),  which 
list  fitUs  of  giving  um  any  particolara  upon  which  we 
an  conclafliTely  rely.  The  next  authorities  are  thoee 
noted  b3'  Eusebins  in  bis  IJist.  EccL  ii,  85.  DionyBius, 
ishop  of  Corinth  (A.D.  170),  says  that  Peter  and  Paul 
rent  to  Italy  and  tanght  there  together,  and  saffered 
lar^rdom  about  the  sane  time.  Thii,  like  most  of 
be  ■tatemaots  relating  to  the  death  of  Paul,  is  mixed 
p  with  the  tisdition,  with  which  we  are  not  here  im- 
lediately  concerned,  of  the  work  of  Peter  at  Rome, 
'■aius  of  Rome,  suppoeed  to  be  writing  within  the  2d 
entury,  names  the  grave  of  Peter  on  the  Vatican,  and 
hat  of  Paul  on  the  Ostiao  Way.  Etuebius  himself 
atir«ly  adopts  the  ttadition  that  Paul  was  beheaded 
nderNanatBoma.  Among  other  early  testimonies, 
re  harm  that  of  Tertnllian,  who  says  (Do  Prmter. 
fetret,  86)  that  at  RaHoe  "Petrus  paesiont  Dominice 
deqnator,  Paulas  Johannis  [the  Baptist]  exitn  coro- 
Atur and  thatof  Jerame(Cu&  Scr. "  Paulus"), "  Hie 
rgo  14*^  Neronis  anno  (eodem  die  quo  Petrus)  Romie 
ro  Cbtiato  capile  truncatus  sepultusque  ee^  in  via 
>8tieasi."  It  would  be  UMlass  to  enamanta  ftartber 
eatioHHiias  of  what  la  nodispnted. 

It  would  also  be  beyond  the  scope  of  tliis  article  to 
ttempt  to  exhibit  tlie  traces  of  Paul*a  apostolic  work 
a  the  history  of  the  Church.  But  there  is  one  indi- 
ation,  so  exceptional  as  to  deserve  special  mention, 
rbich  abows  that  the  difficulty  of  onderstaDding  the 
Joffpel  of  Paul  and  of  rectmcilmg  it  with  a  true  Juda- 
sm  was  very  early  felt.  This  is  in  the  apocryphal 
work,  called  tlM  Clementinaa  (jA.  KA^iii^ta),  nip- 
Mwed  to  be  written  befcra  tbe  end  of  the  Sd  centniy. 
rbese  curious  compofidons  contain  direct  assaults  (for 
hoogh  the  name  is  not  given,  tbe  references  are  plain 
I  nd  undisgnised)  npon  the  auUiority  and  the  character 
(f  PanL  Peter  is  represented  as  the  true  apostle,  of  the 
jeatiles  aa  well  as  of  the  Jews,  and  Paul  as  a  l-j^pit 
h^pMWOSt  who  opposes  Peter  and  James.  Tbe  pes- 
iona  of  Um  Clemaitiiies  wUeh  lllostrtte  the  writn-'s 
riew  td  Paul  will  be  fbnnd  in  Stanley's  CmalMaiu 
Introd.to2Cor.);  and  an  account  of  the  whole  work, 
with  references  to  the  treatases  of  Scbliemann  and 
3aur,  in  Gieseler,  £ccl.  Hut.  i,  §  58. 

111.  Special  IwtttigcUiow. — We  propose  here  briefly 
o  take  up  the  various  dieted  points  i^ve  referred  to, 
he  diacttseion  of  which,  in  tlieir  req>ectiTe  connections, 
rould  have  interrupted  tbe  nomtive. 

1.  On  the  ctronoictggr  of  Paul's  Ufb,  see  tbe  following 
rorka :  Pearson,  A  mala  Patdini,  in  his  PoatkuM,  Op. 
Load.  1688,and  separately  at  Halle,  1719);  Hottinger, 
^ewtes  diMteriaL  ftU CAron.  p. 306  sq.;  Vogel,in  Gab- 
er'a  Joumcd  f.  auaerL.  tkeoL  Lii.  i,  ^39  aq.;  Haselaar, 
Oe  mematUii  AeL  Apott,  et  Epp.  PauL  ad  kM,  P.  per- 
HBeN<Ll0ei>(L.&18O6);  Hug,  £:wM/.ii.268;  SUskind, 
n  Beogel*ailr«iUp,i,156Bq.,297sq.;  Schmidt, in Keil's 
inalett.Ill,i,lW  sq.;  Schrader, Pou/us, voL i ;  Schott, 
ErSrterung  vichHgtr  ckronoL  PvncU  in  d.  LAaugach. 
L  P.  (Jena,  1632) ;  Anger,  Dt  tanpor.  in  A  ctU.  (Leips. 
1833);  Wurm,  in  the  Til^.  Zdtsckr.JUr  TheoL  1838; 
^ieaeler,  Ckromologie  da  apottoL  ZtUaUen  (Getting; 
L84S) ;  Conybeaie  and  Howson,  I^ft  tutd  Letim  t^SU 
Paul  (Lond.  1650);  Davidson,  ftUrod.  to  Ae  New  TaL 
;iUd.)  voL  ii ;  Lewin,  ElaaenU  tifEarlg  CkriO.  CMron. ; 
Browne,  Ordo  Sadorum.  The  fundamental  pouits  on 
arhich  Uiischronology  depends  are  his  joining  the  Chris- 
:tan  Church  (Kuchler,  De  Amo  quo  P.  ad  Sac  CkriA. 
VoKoer.  eat,  Leips.  1828),  and  his  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
Et  is  of  course  utterly  impossible  to  determine  the  year 
>f  Paot's  birth.  According  to  an  old  tradition  iflraU 
it  F^lTo  et  Paylo  im  Chrptott,  0pp.  ed.  Bened.  viii,  10), 
it  fUls  in  tbe  second  year  after  Qiriat.  Schrader  ^accs 
it  in  the  fourteenth  year  after  Christ.  It  is  easier  to 
letennine  the  time  of  his  Jidning  tbe  Church  than  of 
bifl  visit  to  Jerasalem  (comp.  Acteix,  22  sq.with  2  Cor. 
VIU-F  r  r 


xi,82).  But  two  difficulttes  arise:  first,  we  are  not  cer- 
tain whether  this  open  act  of  allegiance  to  Christiauiiy 
took  place  during  the  first  or  seooiid  stay  of  Paul,  after 
his  couversiou,  at  Damascus  (GaL  i,  17 ;  the  latter  seems 
probable,  according  to  AcU  ix,  26) ;  and,  seeoiid,  the  year 
in  which  an  etbnarcb  of  the  Arabian  king  Aretas  ruled  in 
Damascus  sffurds  no  satiefsctory  ground  for  chronology, 
(Yet  see  Neander,  Pfanx.  i,  127  sq.).  It  is  even  urged 
that  the  Arabian  ethnarch  was  ineseot  only  as  a  pri- 
vate man  (Anger,  p.  181 ) ;  but  this  is  improbable  in  view 
of  the  expressions  used  by  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi,  82).  We 
must,  however,  be  content  to  give  up  tbe  hope  <^  using 
this  as  a  safle  starting-point  for  Paul's  chronology.  See 
Abktas.  We  have,  however,  the  death  of  king  Agrippa 
(Acts  xii),  and  tbe  arrival  of  the  procurator  Porcius 
Festus  in  his  provinoe  of  Jud«a  (Acts  xxiv,  27),  as  the 
two  extreme  poinu  between  which  the  active  mission- 
ary life  of  Paul  lies.  Now  we  know  certainly  that  king 
Agrippa  died  in  the  year  44,  and  tbe  anrival  of  Festus 
may  be  Axed  with  high  probatnlity  in  the  summer  of 
tbe  year  66.  See  Fttsrua.  But  with  regard  to  tbe  de> 
tails  of  the  events  which  occurred  between  these  periods 
the  widest  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  even  among  the 
ablest  iovesUgator^  on  grounda  which  we  cannot  here 
set  forth.  See  Chiwiioloot.  The  chronological  ai^ 
rangement  which  seems,  <«  tbe  whole,  tbe  most  proba- 
ble, is  given  under  the  head  Acts  (q.  v.). 

2.  On  th^famUif  of  Paul,  Jerome  remarln  that  Paul 
was  of  tbe  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  tbe  town  of  Uiscbala, 
in  Judsa  (comp.  Tiax^^"**  small  city  in  Galilee;  Jo- 
seph. War,  ii,  20,  6 ;  iv,  1, 1 ;  L^e,  x,  88 ;  and  Relaod, 
Palaat.  p,  818),  and,  when  this  town  was  taken  by  the 
Romans,  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Tarsus,  in 
QUda.  But  ttiia  is  plainly  oontradieted  I7  Acts  xxii, 
8,  where  Pkul^waksof  himself  as  a  native  of  Tarsus; 
nor  n  it  easy  to  see  bow  Gischala  ooutd  have  been  taken 
by  tbe  Romans  durii^  Paul's  childhood,  so  that  resi- 
dents judged  it  prudent  to  emigrate.  A  story  of  the 
Ebitmitee  (Epiphan.  Hter.  xxx,  xvi,  26)  teUs  us  that 
Paul  was  birth  a  heathen,  but  became  a  Jew  in  Je- 
rusalem, in  order  to  obtain  the  higli-prket's  daughter  in 
narriage !  It  is  not  certainly  known  bow  Panl^  father 
obtained  the  right  of  Roman  eitixenship  (see  Becker, 
JtStn.  AiterthuHuk.  II,  i,  89  sq.;  Cellar.  iJiaterfat.  ii,  710 
sq.;  Deyling,  C'6«eiTa'>  iii,888  sq.;  AmtEen,i>us.(ie  n- 
ntate  Pauli,  Traj.  ad  Bben.  1725).  Either  some  ances- 
tor, perhaps  tbe  father  of  Paul  himself,  bad  obtained  it 
by  great  service  to  the  state  (Grotius,  od  loc ;  Cellarius, 
tU  nip.  p.  726  aq.),  or  he  had  purchased  it  (Gronov.  Ad 
Jo«(pA.i>Ber.|in>  jwi.p.42;  Deyling,  af  sap.  p.  898  sq.). 
The  snpporition  that  the  whole  dty  of  Tarsus  norived 
tbe  light  from  Augustus  is  without  ground  (comp.  Bat- 
gel,  on  AtU  xvi,  27).  See  Takbds.  If  tbe  reading 
ui^  ^afitaaiw,  "ton  of  a  PkarUee,"  in  Acts  xxiii,  6, 
were  correct,  we  might  infer  that  only  Paul's  father  had 
belonged  to  this  sect ;  but  if,  with  tbe  best  manuscript^ 
we  read,  vioc  fofiuniiew,  "son  qf  Pkariieta^  it  wonld 
imply  that  hia  ancestors  had  been  Pharisees  for  several 
or  many  generations ;  and  perhaps  that  they  bad  been 
reckoned  among  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  Jews.  We 
know  nothing  further  of  I^ul's  family,  save  that  he  had 
a  sister  and  a  nephew,  the  latter  living  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xxiii,  16),  and  that  he  was  not  Umself  married 
(ICor.vii,?;  oomp.ix,5;  andBee8chmtd,i>ei4postoli( 
Uxoratie,  p.  80  sq.,  where  also  the  aceonnt  of  Clemens 
Alexand.  in  Eus^  iii,  80,  is  examined ;  esp.  see  Usher, 
Proiegom.  m  fgnat.  c.  17 ;  Append,  to  2d  voL  Patre$ 
ApoaL  ed.  Coteler.  Cleric  p.  226  sq.>  The  tradition 
affirms  that  Paul  led  with  him  for  some  time  as  a  com- 
panioD  the  young  woman  Tbecla,  of  Iconiun,  whom  be 
had  converted  {Mtnolag.  Grtec  i,  66). 

3.  As  to  Paul's  trade,  on  the  word  "  tent-maker"  {oKTf- 
voinH^)  we  may  refer  to  tbe  Lexiewis,  to  Bertholdt 
(v,  2698  aq.),  and  Schnrtzfleiscb  (A  PohIIo  axtptoiroufi, 
l^ipe.1699).  Luther  makes  it  "csrpet-makcr;"  Horns 
(in  Act.  xviii,  8)  and  othere,  "maker  of  mats  or  mat- 
ti^sesi"  Uichaelis  (EM.  (i«5^l^ 
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lein  {EvtLiiuN.  7'.iii,801),''tod-iiMk«r;''  Cbrysostoin 
and  otben,  "worker  in  leather"  (  =«)cvror^fioc) ;  Hug 
(fntnd.  p.  505,  Foadiek'i  traiuL)  aad  Kcbhorn  i/SM. 
■M  If.  T.  lit,  8), "  maker  of  tent-doCh ;"  but  tnoM  critics 
^t«e  with  our  traosUton  in  reodeiiDg  it  "tent-mak- 
er"  (comp,  KuiQ5lf  Dindoif,  RoeenmUller,  ObhauMD, 
Schleusner).  Shepherds,  travtikra,  and  others  lued 
•mall  tenta  of  cloth  or  leather  as  a  protection  against 
the  weattwr,  especially  at  night.  The  manufacture  of 
them  waa  a  flourishing  and  profitable  employmeot.  See 
Tknt.  Paul  aooording^y  preferred,  when  opportunity 
olTered,  to  support  himself  by  laboring  at  this  trade, 
rather  than  to  lire  upon  the  gifts  of  the  Church  (Acts 
xvUi,  8 ;  1  Cor.  iv,  12 ;  1  Thesa.  ii,  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii,  8). 
There  waa  a  goat's^air  cloth  called  CiUeivm,  mano- 
Csetared  in  CUicia,  and  largely  used  for  tents.  Pftnl's 
trade  wa*  probably  that  of  making  tents  of  this  liaii^ 
cloth. 

4.  As  to  Panl'a  edRoottm,  there  was  a  flonrisUng 
Greek  academy  In  Tarsus,  and  the  residents  were  re- 
spected in  other  coun tries  for  their  calti ration.  Whetb- 
er  and  how  far  this  drcumstance  Influenced  Paul  while 
young  cannot  be  determined ;  probably  he  was  jret 
▼er)*  young  when  he  went  to  Jernsalem,  and  obtained 
bis  bdlity  in  the  nea  <rf  tha  Greek  langnaga  and  his 
HdlmistiiD  education  rather  by  his  travels  among  the 
Greeks  than  in  his  native  dty.  It  is  not  in  itaelf  prob- 
able that  be  attended  a  Greek  school  in  Tarsus,  onr  can 
it  be  proved  fnm  his  writings.  He  shows  in  them 
rather  the  learning  of  a  Jewish  rabbi,  fi>r  which  position 
he  bad  been  eduoAed  (GaL  i,  14),  aiid  the  logical  train- 
ing  of  a  Pharisee  (Ammon,  Opmemla,  p.  68  aq.),  sup- 
ported by  a  remarkable  natural  endowment;  ud  the 
tar  qnotattons  from  Greek  poeta  which  are  found  in 
faia  epistles  and  speeches  (see  Jerome,  on  /#a.  I),  as  in 
1  Cor.  XT,  88 ;  Acts  zrii,  28  (see  Ptoffr.  by  Banner 
{Giess.  1768],  on  Tit.  i,  13 ;  Schickendanz,  De  trib.  a 
PauUo  pmfaaoT.  tcnftu  aUtffatit  [Servest.  1764] ;  Von 
Soelen,  Medkot.  Exeg.  ii,  812  sq. ;  Hoflltntnn,  XM  PavUo 
Apod.  Ser^tor.  prof.  alUga/Oe  [Tttb.  1770]),  might 
have  been  piekad  np  in  tha  coarse  of  bla  travels,  as 
tbay  at*  neraly  general,  and  perhaps  provwbial,  sen- 
tenoea.  So  as  r^rds  the  few  words  quoted  from 
Aratns,  we  need  not  suppose,  with  Tholack,  that  the 
apostle  had  read  him,  although  this  is  not  veiy  im- 
proliable  (Neander,  i,  111) ;  nor  must  we  forget  that 
Fttul  saenw  to  indicate  (Gat  vi,  11)  that  it  was  not 
easy  Ibr  him  to  write  in  Greek  letters  (see  Thalemann, 
Dt  SivdUvm  PohIH  Judaka  mw  Graca  [Leips.  1769] ; 
Hichaelis,  Eml.  1,  162  sq. ;  Henke,  on  Paley,  ^orts 
J\ndima,  p.  469  sq.  On  the  contrary  side,  Strombach, 
De  Ervdition»  PoulU  [Leips.  1708];  Schramm,  De  rif- 
penda  Entdition«  Pavlii  [Herbom,  1710] ;  Molter,  in 
tha  BMieth.  Uibec.  v,  IM  sq.)-  The  active  mind  of 
the  apostle  dM  not  remain  ignorant  even  of  the  phfl- 
oeopbical  speculations  of  the  day.  Bat  by  the  phi- 
kaofriiy  of  PmI  (sea  Zobel,  J)a  PonOo  pkibtepio  [Alt- 
dorf,  1701] ;  Feller,  De  PauUo  pMo»if>ho  phm  Amo 
[Viteb.  1740];  Bieck,  De  PauU  phUonpltia,  In  Heu- 
mann's  Act.  PkUoa.  xiii,  124  sq.)  is  not  meant  a  formal 
system  or  scientilic  view,  but  ehnply  that  his  mind 
had  a  philosophical  turn.  In  the  same  manner  the 
acquaintance  be  betrays  occasionally  with  the  Roman 
law  does  not  at  all  pass  beyond  the  most  common  legal 
relations,  and  cannot  be  called  jurisprudence  (Kirch- 
maier,  Dejuruprudmlia  FauUina  [Viteb.  1780] ;  Wes- 
tenborg,  Oputc.  Acaden.  ed.  Pllttmann  [Leips.  1794] ; 
Stryck,  De  juried.  Pond.  [HaUe,  1706];  Freiede- 
ben,  Dejunipmd.  Pcaii.  [Leips.  1840]).  The  style  of 
Paul's  Epistles  shows  that  be  bad  acquired  a  real  fa- 
cility in  expressing  himself  tn  Greek ;  and  the  Greek 
coloring  which  appears  tiirougfa  all  the  HebnUams  of 
his  style  excludes  the  sof^poaidon  that  he  cmceived 
his  letters  in  Hebrew  (Aramiean).  Translattons  from 
the  Hebrew  by  a  foreign  hand,  and  that,  as  It  is  nrged 
in  excess  of  learned  fcrifling,  an  nnskilled  one,  would 
nad  quite  oUierwise.   The  Greek  s^le  of  Vtn\  rises 


even  at  timea  to  eloquence  (Hag,  EUA.  ii,  lSS),d. 
though  be  may  have  aeeined  to  IIm  &Nb  "niia 
apeaeh"  (S  Cor.  xi,  6).  and  a  batter  Finbi  tjmmi 
rhetoric  could  easily  be  derived  thnn  hfa  vnbAa 
Baur  suggests  (Halle,  1762,  ii,  8 ;  ms  SinAnss, 
De  P.  Eloq»enHa  [Viteb.  1695] ;  Baden,  Ik  EijM. 
i*ait/i  [Havn.  1786] ;  Taschimer,  ObierMl.  Anfi<^ 
lot.  ser^plorM  ingmium  comcermmUt  [Viteb.  IW],  a. 
4;  HoirniBno,Z)«  J<f^i^vli[TfkUttg.l76T]).  FksIsM 
only  taUted  Greek  In  the  orilnaiy  intemMm  rfK 
batwasabletomskeextemporaneoBsqwecbiitififn 
(Acta  zxi,  87 ;  zvii,  22  sq.).  Nor  csn  tfaeie  bt  ar 
doubt  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  apostle  vttk  Ulk 
and  bis  ability  to  Rpeak  it  (see  Ebrhatdt,  Dt  LM» 
Ptmli  [Silns.  1766].  ii.  4).  But  periups  kit  ifioMu 
fadlity  in  the  Greek  had  fiUled  Um,sadkdi>lH 
employment  of  an  amannenais.  Extrav^aatdte 
have  often  baea  mida  on  the  apoade's  bduVuMhi 
classical  educstion,  based  upon  slendsreridetn.  7b 
evidence  consists  (I)  of  a  few  supposed  RfemcH,  a 
the  discourse  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Bentley,  to  am 
dogmas  of  the  Greek  pbiloeopbers ;  but  ens  mjf- 
ing  the  apostle  to  have  had  these  in  fai>  ert,  il  *S 
not  follow  that  he  must  have  studied  the  vrithfi  a 
which  tiieae  dogmas  war*  unfolded  and  duftaM.!*- 
cause  he  might  hava  leamsd  enou^  of  tlm  Ispiir 
him  to  such  references,  as  by  the  supporittDO  kt  Mta 
in  that  discourse,  from  those  cvntroveniil  eamsan 
with  "the  philoeophers  of  the  Eptcnrasa*  lad vf  tk 
Stoica"  which  we  are  told  he  had  in  attikttfhn 
of  Athens,  previoaa  to  tJia  ddinry  of  Ui  in6a  n 
tin  Areopagos;  (9)  <rf tbraa qaotalhau  nsds bv 
from  Greek  poeta:  one  ftom  the  Acssmu  (*w-^ 
of  hia  coontrj'man  Aratus  (Acta  xrii,  28),  on*  ta«  » 
lost  play  of  Henander  (1  Cor.  xr,  S3),  and  w  b<» 
Epimenides  (Tit.  i,  IS),  >ll  of  which,  lK>werer,b(U  tb 
general  character  of  gnomes  or  prorertw,  tsd  aigk 
consequently  And  their  way  to  the  apostle  wtn)r  h  t 
part  of  the  current  coin  of  popular  coBrtt»ilina,»i*- 
out  his  having  one*  vidted  the  treasaiy  vkmel^ 
ware  criginally  drawn;  and  (8)  of  certain  MnttH 
of  idea  and  exprearion  betwaen  sone  P*"^^*^ 
apostle  and  some  that  are  fbond  m  cIsMie  nAm 
(Home,  Introd.  iv,  848) ;  but  none  of  whkb  in«f 
a  natoT*  aa  to  naoearitat*  tb*  condurion  tbtl  tkois- 
ddenc*  la  mor*  than  pumly  •cddantaL  Sat 
now. 

6.  On  the  coaMniM  of  Pwl  Oere  art  nrisB  ««« 
(see  Lyttleton,  Obrnn.  on  tie  Cbarcn.  ^/W [IM 
1747  J,  and  KuinOl,  OommenL  iv,  8M  sq.).  TW  *t 
view,  and  the  prevailing  one  still  m  En^ssd  m 
America,  which  interpr^  the  accounta  •'f^'^JJ" 
supposes  a  visible  manifestation  of  Jesss.  it  Imp* 
forward  by  Miller  (  De  Jem  a  Padh  Vim  [Gott.  17^ 
But  the  prevafling  current  of  German  ii|MBii«i 
rationalistic  influence,  has  for  a  long  tiaie 
plain  away  the  supernatural  eUneati  is  tto»^ 
tive,  dther  by  referring  them  to  the  iaMpMUN  « 
Paul  and  his  followers,  working  on  natanl 
(see  Ammon,  De  repentima  SanK  ad  de*.  CW» 
vertime  [Erl.  1792],  also  fai  bis  Optx.  J%Kim-- 
Kchbom,  BOHoA.  der  bOL  Lit.  vl  sq.;  GttffiV" 
Henke's  Mut.  Mi,  226  sq. ;  Schula,  in  Heiiir><*">  *^ 
s.  BeJM.  d.  theL  Win.  1, 47  aq. ;  Bengd  «J«  * 
Pmdi  ad  nm  Ckritt.  emmr.  rrobhig.  18»}.  "J 
[this  work  takes,  however,  a  middle  Mune, 
more  than  usnal  regard  for  die  nairstive]; 
Ge»ek.  der  erttm  Periods  d.  Otrutm,  fi,  »  iq.  » 
Neander  [i,  116]  and  Olsbausen  [on  ^eftix,lj»^ 
partially  to  the  old  view),  or  rejict  thsainy*» 
tirely  as  a  relation  of  actual  fkcta  ft*""* 
J?afK».  *r  i>i^wa(it,  i,  885  sq.,  who  e«Bia«i«"» 
vision;  Baur,  p.  6>  sq.,  who  makes  tiie 
ble,  fTanwd  ont  of  Fkol's  fatetnal  experiB^ 
defenders,  aa  an  oflbet  to  Peter's  risk*,  A* 
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tpon  the  qaentlon  of  the  snpernatonl  otigfai  of  Chris- 
ittnity  is  too  obrioiiB  not  to  have  rendered  the  subject 
.  field  of  fierce  debate  among  the  contending  partiea. 
rhe  CfariatiaB  Charch,  u  e  whole,  h«a  erer  appealed 

0  tbb  remariuble  event  as  fhmbUng  inwiidble  erl- 
lence  of  the  troth  of  the  ctowning  miracle  of  the  Goe- 
■el,  the  resarrection  of  onr  Lord.  Upon  this  one  fact, 
be  "conversion  and  apoatleehip  of  Paul,"  a  wel)> 
:nown  author  (LTttleton)  has  consented  to  laj  the 
rhole  stress  of  the  argamenL  Was  Paul  an  impostor, 
iran  entlittaiaatjOrdMelvedl^otbera?  Letusweigh 
he  probabllittes.  Tbb  Is  not  tiie  cass  of  a  mde  Gali- 
sao  peasant,  whose  nntntored  perceptions  might  be 
upposed  inc^kable  of  distinguishing  between  natural 
ind  miracnloas  ptienomena ;  but  of  a  man  of  acnte  and 
liscriminating  intellect,  well  versed  in  Jewish  leani- 
ng, and  not  nnaoqnainted  with  daseio  lore ;  and  so 
'sT  from  being  predisposed  towards  the  Cliristian  cause, 
ir  even,  like  bis  master  Qamaliel,  content  to  remain 
Mutnl,  or  to  iMve  the  event  to  s  Uglier  power,  ani- 
nalfld  eentiments  of  the  bitterest  boetili^  to  Christ 
Lod  to  Christ's  followers.  His  most  cfaeiished  assooi- 
itiona,  his  temporal  prospects,  alike  pointed  to  his  con- 
innance  in  the  Jewish  £iith.  Hla  subsequent  course 
'uralshea  no  evidence  of  any  change  of  mind.  His 
»nvictioiis  and  bis  sesl  know  no  abatement,  and  at 
length  be  saaJs  Us  ministry  with  a  martyr's  death. 
If  we  ez«nfaie  his  extant  letters,  we  And  in  ttiem  not 

1  trace  vf  the  credulous  or  tbe  enthnKiastic  or  the 
hnatleal  temperament,  which  might  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon. According  to  the  ordinary  motives  of  bo- 
man  action,  Paul's  conveiahm  is,  if  the  &cts  were  not 
u  stated,  unacconntable. 

Feeling  tbe  fbroa  of  this,  the  modem  opponents  of 
the  snpematnral  have  retieated  frtm  the  position  of 
tbe  elder  deists,  and,  admitting  that  Paul  believed  that 
he  aaw  and  heard  tlie  risen  Saviour,  have  attempted  to 
explain  tiie  matter  either  on  a  combination  of  natural 
and  psychological  grounds,  or  on  the  latter  pnrely. 
The  very  ezoess  of  Paul's  antichristian  zeal  paved  tbe 
way  to  his  converdon.  It  bronght  him  into  contact 
wiih  the  Christians,  and  thus  made  him  acquainted 
witii  the  argnmenta  tot  and  againt  Hw  daims  of  Jesus 
to  he  the  MsMlah.  Was  tiie  scandal  of  the  cross  de- 
ctsire  against  tMs  claim  ?  An  Impartial  examination 
of  the  (wopbets  would  prove  that  the  idea  of  a  suffer- 
ing Uesaiah  was  familiar  to  them.  To  himself  as  a 
Pharisee  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  fh>m  the  dead 
woold  present  no  difficulties.  Tbe  patience  and  Joy 
with  which  the  Cbristiwas  encountered  snShiing  must 
have  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  Thus  a 
state  of  doubt  and  hesitation  wonid  naturally  succeed 
to  that  of  nnreasoning  prejudice.  Might  not  the  death 
of  Christ,  shamefhl  as  it  appeared,  be  really,  as  the 
Christians  considered  it,  God's  ordinance  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world?  If  his  resurrection  were  bat  a  fiwt, 
it  would  turn  the  scale.  The  more  Ms  thought  Axed 
itself  in  Paul's  mind,  the  more,  in  the  agony  of  sus- 
pense to  which  it  would  give  rise,  would  be  long  for 
some  convincing  proof  of  what  be  had  come  to  hope 
might  be  tme.  On  that  memorable  Journey  the  crisis 
took  place.  As  be  was  vainly  endeavoring,  by  re- 
doubled eflbrts  against  the  Christian  faith,  to  stifle  the 
remonstrances  of  conscience  end  the  growth  of  con- 
viction, ^ther  a  sudden  thunder-storm  whicb  over* 
took  him  (Ammtm),  or  Us  own  excited  imagination 
without  any  extenial  canse  aiding  (Baur,  Holsten), 
BO  sflected  the  nerves  of  vision  and  hearing  that  an 
appearance  or  phantasm  of  tbe  risen  Saviour,  uttering 
words  of  reproach  and  admonition,  figured  itself  on 
his  retina,  and  produced  the  efflBcts  recorded. 

Such  is  tbe  latest  form  of  tbe  rationalistic  theor^- 
on  this  sabject.  To  ns  it  appears  wholly  inadequate 
to  support  the  conclusion  intended,  viz,  that  no  ex> 
temal  manilhstathn  of  Christ  took  place.  We  can 
bU  briefly  toaeh  npon  Its  inherent  ImprobnblUtleB. 
That  Panl  Mty  bdiaved  that  tba  transaction  had  an 


existence  external  to  himself  is  plain,  not  merely  from 
his  own  references  to  it  (Acts  xlxii,  6-10),  but  from 
his  unhesitating  claim  to  be  an  aprntia  <k  Christ,  in 
no  wise  Inferior  to  tiiose  who  had  seen  the  Sariour  In 
bis  hnrnQlaUon  (1  Cor.  Ix,  1).  Now  It  was  the  speci»l 
qualification  for  the  apostolic  office  that  tbe  bolder  of 
it  should  have  beheld  the  Lord  in  his  glorified  ImxIv, 
BO  as  to  be  able  to  testify  to  the  fact  of  his  resurrec- 
tion. (See  especially  Acta  i,  2S,  and  tbe  addresses  of 
Peter  in  cb.  U  and  iii  of  that  book.)  As  certainly, 
therefore,  aa  FmiI  claimed  to  be  an  apoatle,  so  certain- 
ly was  It  hia  oonviction  that,  like  his  coHeagtzes,  be 
had  bad  ocular  demonstration  of  our  Lwd's  resurrec- 
tion: on  no  other  ground  could  he  have  asserted  a  co- 
ordinate rank  and  anthori^.  Still,  it  is  no  doubt  pos- 
sible that  he  might  have  mistaken  vision  for  reality ; 
or  at  least  that  Luke,  the  historian,  might  liave  con- 
founded the  two.  But,  in  foot,  both  writers  exhibit  a 
perfect  conschmeneas  of  tbe  difference  between  tbem. 
PetCT's  "  virin"  (Acts  x)  Is  expressly  daaeribed  as 
such  (ver.  S) ;  and  that  tbe  distinction  was  fiunillar  to 
the  historian  Is  proved  by  his  observation  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  same  apostle's  miraculous  deliverance, 
that  he  "wist  not  that  it  was  tme  whtcb  was  done  bv 
the  angel,  but  thought  he  saw  a  vision."  We  are  told 
that  it  was  in  a  "  vision"  that  Christ  appeared  to  Ana- 
nias (Acts  ix,  10),  and  to  Panl  himself  on  snbsequent 
occasiMis  (Acts  xvill,  9 ;  xxii,  17).  The  apostie  speaks 
in  various  passages  of  his  Episties  of  a  state  of  ecstatic 
trance,  as  not  unfrequent  with  him;  and  in  such  cases 
whether  he  was  "  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body"  he 
could  not  tell;  a  description  which  presents  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  positive  matter^f-fect  s^le  which  the 
apostie  uses  in  deseiiUng  what  took  (dace  on  the  Jour- 
ney to  Damascus. 

It  is  clear  then  that  both  Luke  and  Panl,  br  from 
placing  all  supernatural  commnnicatkms  In  the  same 
category,  drew  a  distinction,  well-known  and  acknowl- 
edged, t>etween  a  mere  vision,  or  rapture,  and  an  ex- 
ternal manifestation ;  and,  therefOTe,  if  they  had  re- 
garded that  appearance  of  Christ  which  issued  in  the 
conversion  of  the  latter  as  an  instance  of  vision  mere- 
ly, they  would  hare  described  it  as  snob.  The  hy- 
pothesis, therefore,  that  thty  were  unable  to  distin- 
guish tbe  one  ft-om  the  other  fklls  to  the  ground.  Not 
less  ungrounded,  as  for  as  the  evidence  is  concerned, 
is  the  "psychological"  explanation.  There  Is  no  trace 
in  tbe  history  of  any  intercourse  between  Paul  and 
Cbristians  of  a  friendly  nature  previous  to  bis  conver- 
sion. Ndtbor  is  thne  any  evidence  of  a  growing 
struggle  in  bis  own  mind  between  prejudice  Uid  oon- 
viction as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  His  mental 
and  moral  conflicts  were  wholly  of  a  legat  character 
(Rom.  vii).  Is  it  credible  that  if,  as  the  theory  sup- 
poses, ench  a  struggle  had  been  going  on  he  would 
have  continued,  as  he  did.  In  his  career  of  persecution 
to  the  last  moment  ?  Moreover,  is  it  agreeable  to  ex- 
perience that  a  change,  not  merely  of  view  but  of 
heart,  so  vast  as  to  be  called  tgr  Paul  binsolf  n  "new 
creation,'*  should  have  been  wimight  hy  the  nnaided 
exercise  of  the  natural  powers?  The  theory  sinks 
under  an  accomnlation  of  inherent  improbabilities. 
There  remains  only  the  other  alternative,  that  Paul 
really  beheld  the  risen  Saviour  piercing  the  clouds  of 
heaven  as  be  will  do  at  the  last  day,  and  visible  in 
hia  glorifled  body.  Nor  can  we  iUl  to  perceive  the 
divine  wisdom  in  this  extraordinary  cooverrion.  Nat* 
nres  like  Paul's  can  only  be  transformed,  if  at  all,  sud- 
denly and  with  a  migh^-  shock :  a  lightning  stroke 
of  conviction  mast  fhse  the  hard  metal ;  or,  to  var^* 
the  image,  the  veil  that  was  upon  his  heart  must  be 
split  Jrom  vAthiPU,  if  the  light  of  heaven  was  to  visit 
the  darkened  chamber. 

6.  Evang^ttic  Zo&or.— Paul's  personal  efforts  for 
the  spread  Ot  the  Gospel  consisted  chiefly  in  oral 
pnacUng,  enforced  with  eloqnence  of  tbe  heart.  He 
did  not  usually  oecnpy  b||^di«iU^bi«Mel^iCor. 
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i,  M  «q.),  but  left  this  ewwnony  to  bU  «mnpuiM>nB 
and  cttoDdaata  (oi  liaKovuiivm  avru.  Acta  xix,  22; 

Rom.  xTi,  81;  Pbil.  ii,  26;  PbOe- 
mon  24),  of  wbom  be  tfTtduKlly  collected  a  conBidenble 
nomber  (Acts  xx,  4 ;  Pbtlemvn  24),  and  used  thom  as 
•miBMries  (Acts  xix,  22 ;  xvii,  14 ;  1  Cor.  iv,  17 ;  Phil. 

ii,  S6;lTbe«a.iii,2).  After  he  pwt«d  with  BanubM 
•od  Hark  (Acts  xv,  87  tq.)  be  oumbered  anwng  tbvo 
especially  Siias  (comp.  Acta  xv,  40),  Timothy  (xti,  1 
sq.),  Lolte  the  physician,  Titua,  Demas,  Enutus,  and 
Epapbroditus.  He  Ant  came  in  contact  with  the 
original  apostles  of  Jesoa  and  the  Hother-Gbarch  in 
Jerasaltim  through  Barnabas  (ix,  27),  but  he  renewed 
liis  acquaintance  with  them  by  fluent  tarrying  In 
that  city  (xt,  4 ;  Gal.  U ;  Acta  xzi,  18).  Id  bis  tm- 
damental  view  of  tha  inTalid^f  vt  tbs  MomIc  Uw  fbr 
Christian*,  Paul  disagreed  with  some  of  the  apostles, 
asd  an  this  groond  bad  at  one  time  a  dispute  irith  Pe- 
ter at  Antioch  (Oal.  ti,  11  sq. ;  see  B«ckel,  De  oomtro- 
venia  inter  paid,  et  Petr.  Leipa.  1817,  and  Winer,  Com- 
naU.  ad  loc.),  and  continued  always  to  be  an  objiect  ot 
anspidon  to  tbe  Jerusalem  Christians  (Acta  xxl,  21). 
Bat  this  did  not  pnnnt  bim  from  mmking  eollertionB 
wherever  he  coold  in  behalf  of  the  poor  Chtlstlaiu  In 
Jamsalem  and  Jndaa  (Rom.  xt, 26  sq.;  1  Cor.  xvi; 
2  Cor.  viii  aq. ;  Qal.  il,  10 ;  Acto  xxIt,  17).  He  ex- 
tended his  apostolic  labors  from  Syria  to  the  north 
and  north-west  (Rom.  xv,  19),  where  he  could  not  fiear 
to  disturb  tbe  sphere  of  work  of  others  (2  Cor.  z,  16 ; 
Rom.  XT,  20) ;  but  oTen  there  be  was  not,  It  eeema,  al- 
together nnaffected  by  the  authorities  of  the  Choreh 
inPalestina(10or.i,lS;iU,S8).  His  whole  lift  was 
a  struggle  agdnat  adTersaries  as  wUy  as  tbi^  were 
nnwean^ng  (Scharling,  De  PeatUo  ejaaq,  advertariit. 
Ham.  1886).  Not  only  did  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and 
elsewhere  persecute  their  former  companion  with  the 
whole  weight  of  their  national  and  religtons  hatred 
(Acta  ix.  28 ;  ziii,  60 ;  xiv,  b  sq. ;  XTil,  6 ;  xviii,  12 ; 
zxl,  27  sq. ;  xzUI,  12),  bat  OTan  within  tbe  Christian 
Cbnrch  iteel^  openly  and  secretly,  Jndatting  Chris- 
tians and  philosophizing  Christians  opposed  him ;  and 
while  Paul  was  defending  Christian  freedom  against 
the  BtiflT  legality  of  the  former,  be  was  compelled  to 
reecne  tbe  historical  basis  of  Christianity  from  the  er- 
rors  of  tbe  latter.  Like  other  great  teachers,  too,  he 
was  ftvced  sometimes  to  meet  mlsunderBtandtng  of  his 
own  instroctiona  (1  Cor.  xt,  10;  Tiii,  9).  Altlioiigh 
Paul  saw  tlw  neoeesary  end  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  yet, 
In  dealing  with  tbe  weidt,  be  mw  no  Irigoted  opponent 
of  it  (ix,  19,  20);  he  not  only  had  Timothy  circum- 
cised (Acts  xvi,  8),  but  iumself  fulfilled  a  Jewish  tow 
(xxi,  24  sq. ;  see  Nazabite,  and  Lakemacher,  Otterv. 
Yi,  S64  sq.).  Only  where  Jewish  prejudices  piessed  In 
with  bold  demands,  and  threatened  serioos  trooble, 
didhemanifMaeT«ril?(Gal.U.4Bq.>  On  tbe  other 
hand,  hia  opponents  left  nothing  untried  to  diminish 
bb  apostolical  autliority,  descending  eren  to  slander 
(2  Cor.  i ;  comp.  x).  They  had  OTon  forged  letters 
under  Paul's  name  (2  These.  U,  2 ;  see  Neander,  i,  281). 
Thus  his  life  wss  really  a  series  of  eontlnnoas  stiifB 
and  danger  (2  Cor.  xi,  28  sq.). 

7.  Vititi  to  Coriutk.  —  From  ssTeral  passages  of  2 
Corindiians  (U,  1 ;  xii,  14,  21 ;  xiii,  1,  2)  it  has  ap- 
peared to  many  that  before  the  wri^g  of  that  epistle 
Paul  had  twice  Tiaited  Corinth,  and  that  one  (rf  these 
Tisits  had  been  after  the  Cbnrch  there  had  Mien  Into 
an  otU  state.  The  words  (2  Cor.  xii,  14)  Tpirov  tovto 
troifut^;  Ix**  (Xdfiv  irpof  Vfi&f;  are  usually  explained 
as  meaning  only,  "I  am  a  third  time  prepimd  to 
come,"  and  in  accordance  with  this  it  ia  thought  that 
Tpinv  TOVTO  ipx^iuii  (2  Ca*.  xiii,  1)  majr  be  rendered 
"This  third  time  I  am  pnrposing  to  come  to  you so 
that  it  is  not  of  a  third  nnt,  but  simply  of  a  third  pur- 
pote  to  visit  that  Paul  speaks.  Against  this  the  fol- 
lowing arguments  are  urged :  (1)  That  tbongb  (pyo- 
/iat  may  signify  "1  am  coming"  in  the  sense  of  "pur- 
poali^  to  come,"  the  whole  ptoasa  rpirov  rovro  ipxo- 


fiat  cannot  be  rendend  "fliis  b  the  tiiM  tea  I  ban 

purposed  to  eome  to  yoa;"  aa  De  WMta  reawln(Cr- 
USnrng,  ad  loc),  it  ia  only  wlten  the  porpoae  is  desr 
on  its  accomplishment,  not  of  an  earlier  porpoae,  tfaai 
tpXafiat  can  be  so  used.  But  in  thta  case  tbe 
does  mat  refer  to  any  prerioos  porpoae;  that  is  im- 
pUed  only  in  tbe  rpiTov :  ao  that  the  Inilaaei  Mrtr 
comat  under  the  usage  of  the  prea.  Ibr  ikm  deCsnuasd 
fat.  (Krager,  Grieck.  ^tnodUL  i,  148,  149;  Winer,  Gr. 
Gr.  p.  281).  Uoreover,  we  haTe  tin  apoatle'a  eva 
epexegeds  of  bis  nsos  loqoendi  in  the  parallel  paaaage. 
showing  that  rovro  denoted  the  intentMO  or  nmSam 
(Iroifiv^)  only.  (3)  The  contrast  of  rpirw  in  xn,l 
with  iivTfpov  in  tot.  2  leads  to  tbe  oanelnmen  tbtf  t. 
ia  of  a  third  Tint,  and  not  of  a  third  parpoae  to  ni^ 
tluKPndiswritlBK;  be  bad  toU  them  famriy  wfca 
be  waa  preaent  with  them  tbe  aeeond  tfan^  and  e»e 
wliMi  abaeot.  Is  annoendng  a  third  wirit,  he  tdla  Am 
again,  etc  Some  rendw,  aa  in  tlie  A.  Y..,  ropw 
^  at  if  prettwL,  ao  as  to  make  tiie  apoetle  intnsft 
that  be  liad  not  been  oftener  than  tmoe  b^cm  al  Cet 
intb ;  iMit  it  ia  rery  donbtftil  if  ia  eror  need  to  ex- 
pnaa  tbe  auppodtion  of  a  case  which  doea  Bot  cziH 
(1  Cor.  S  la  not  a  caae  in  point,  for  tbea«  the  vm 
Bnm>o»ed  actually  ^d  exist),  and,  mac«oT«r,  aa  k  a 
connected  here  as  well  with  (hrwv  as  wicb  wopwr.  if 
we  translate  it  "as  if,"  tiie  whole  danae  will  nn'- 
thus,  "  1  tell  yoa  beforehand,  as  if  I  w««  preaent  tbe 
second  time,  and  were  now  abaent,"  etc,  whicb  b  (f 
course  as  inadmissible  on  the  gronnd  of  senae  m  thr 
rendering  In  tbe  A.  T.  is  on  critical  greands.  I^bs«- 
erer,  aa  ii  Ibr  mm  natnral,  we  eonatrea  ro  Itirtm 
with  woptiv  immetfatdy  praoeding,  rather  than  wiA 
either  of  the  verba  in  the  beginning  of  the  Terse,  sad 
render  "as  <Hie  present  tbe  second  time,"  we  ban  ■ 
direct  argument  (in  harmony  with  all  tlio  ottier  pa^ 
sages  which  speak  of  his  detenninatioD  as  if  alreadr  i 
fact)  that  there  had  been  bat  «m  praviooB  Visit  to  Cos- 
inth,  namely,  tliat  daring  wldeb  the  Clnreh  was  plaat- 
ed.  (8)  In  xii,  14  the  apostle  Intimatee  his  being  readv 
to  go  to  Corinth  in  connection  with  bis  reaolatian  not  to 
be  Imrdensome  to  the  Cluistians  there.  Now,  inaeniBci 
as  it  was  not  Paul's  pmqaota  to  Tint  them  that  ceaU 
Impose  any  burden  on  them,  but  hia  actual  praatBR 
with  them,  it  is  said  tbat  there  seems  ao  fitoeas  ia  aach 
a  connectimi  in  hia  telling  tbam  of  Ua  nera  npsand 
porpoae  to  risk  them ;  in  order  to  nake  coagrmitr  eat 
of  this,  we  must  r^;ard  bim  aa  as^g,  '*I  was  est 
hnrdenMune  to  you  when  widi  yon  betea,  and  m«  I 
have  a  third  time  formed  a  pnrpoee  to  Tiait  yon ;  bet 
when  I  make  oat  this  Tisit,  I  will  not  be  bordcassaM 
to  you  any  more  than  at  first,  tboogb  it  be  a  thrke- 
pnrpoaed  Tisit."  Accndiogly  it  is  claimed  thai  to 
find  all  this  16  the  few  words  tie  otters  is  to  tttabtOe 
to  dw  aposth  a  aomowbat  fanimbdda  fateTiliqi— w> 
NarsrtlMlesa,  notUag  conld  be  more  natural  thai 
the  phraseology  bare,  on  tbe  anppodtfan  that  Aa  sec- 
ond intended  Tisit  liad  not  taken  place.  Tbe  pvpsse 
still  remained,  and  the  Tint  was  looked  opoi  aa  ar- 
tain ;  «4en  it  duf  oeear,  Paul  hoped  not  to  be  a  batdta 
to  his  hosts.  And  we  oonstme  (as  we  may  properlr 
do,  dea[dte  Alfiwd's  sat^Mtire  emendation)  the  rpin^ 
here  also  with  Its  nearer  Terb  tx*!,  we  hare  again  s 
pofltelve  Btatament  of  a  third  preparatioo  oaly  to  agak« 
the  Tisits.  The  rearai  why  tbe  apostle  it  ao  eaiphadc 
on  this  point  is  that  his  enemies  had  chafed  bin  witk 
iickleness  respecting  it  (i,  17),  and  had  eTon  qneatiaaed 
it  altogether  (1  Cor.  it,  18).  See  in  fSTor  of  tUs  io- 
termediate  Tisit,  Bleek  (Snal.  m.  Krit.  1880;  Mmkk.  p. 
898)  and  others;  ag^nxt  it,  DsTidaon  (Immd.  S,  213 
sq.)  and  Lange  (AptmL  Znfaiftsr,  1, 199  aq.). 

On  tile  oAer  band  we  baTe  tiie  ftUowfatg  argiB- 
ments :  (1)  In  2  Cor.  i,  IS,  16,  the  apoB^e  apeaks  cf  s 
tecond  benefit  sa  to  be  anticipated  the  Cortnthuai 
from  his  Tisiting  them;  from  which  it  ia  argaed  thtf 
he  conld  only  baTe  been  there  once  before,  else  woeU 
he  hare  used  contiitent.laiunMpt  Had  nokea  «f  s 
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ird  benefit,  and  not  s  meoMi  only.  To  escape  from 
lis  difficalty  various  expedients  bare  been  devised, 
icb  as  taking  Stvriofiv  x"P'*'  ^^f^  f  double  ben- 
U  (t^iirXqf  xrtuav,  Bleek  and  Keander,  after  Chr^'sos- 
ym  and  Theodoret),  and  supposing;  the  term  of  the 
pofitle's  residence  at  Corintb  (Acts  xviii,  1-11)  d>- 
ided  into  two  parts,  in  tbe  interval  between  wbicb  be 
ad  made  a  abort  axcnnlon  from  Corintii  umI  back 
salo,  H  that  in  one  aenn  be  bad  twke  befiwe  visited 
lat  city,  and,  in  aootber  sense,  bad  only  once  before 
isited  U.  Bat  these  are  violent  expedients,  mani- 
dtly  devised  for  maintaining  a  previoos  bypotbesia. 
he  only  tenable  solution  that  will  save  the  snppoeed 
isit  seems  to  be  that  proposed  by  Meyer,  who  takes 
u  expteaaion  {Simipa  x^ptt)  In  connection  with  tbe 
I  torn  from  Uacedonia  (wdXiv  air6  MaKtiaviag  iXBiiv 
pvc  iiftac) ;  the  apostle  determines  to  visit  them  first 
efore  going  to  Uacedonia,  and  thereby  secure  to  them 
double  benefit  by  going  thence  to  Macedonia,  and 
ituming  to  them  from  Blacedonia  in  place  of  going 
>  tbe  lattar  place  first  (so  also  Alford,  ad  loc.).  Bat 
is  very  bareb  thns  to  refer  the  Tpdripov,  "  before" 
irbetber  construed  with  the  actual  coming,  fXdtTv,  or 
■itb  the  simple  porpoee,  jjSovA^itv),  to  die  journey 
ito  Hacedcmia,  which  had  not  yet  been  spoken  of;  It 
learly  designates  something  prior  to  the  time  of  writ- 
ig,  namely,  the  design  of  an  earlier  and  second  visit 
ist  should  bring  an  additional  conferment  of  spiritual 
ifts.  It  may  therefore  be  &irly  set  oflT  against  what- 
ver  force  there  may  be  thought  to  remain  in  the  first 
ftbe  above  argnmenta  on  tiie  other  dde.  There  was 
third  intention  of  a  second  visit.  (2)  Those  who 
ippoee  diis  second  visit  already  made  ere  greatly  per- 
lexed  where  to  locate  it:  they  generally  fix  upon 
>ine  presumed  interval  in  the  apostle's  three  years' 
tay  at  Epheaus.  Now  it  should  be  noted  that  this  is 
ot  only  a  pure  hypothesis,  without  a  word  to  sustain 
,  in  tbe  direct  histoi7  covering  this  very  period,  but 
'aul's  time  is  stated  to  have  been  exclusively  em- 
loyed  in  the  labm  at  Epheaus,  both  by  his  own  ex- 
licit  statement  respectinK  tbe  whole  three  years  (Acts 
X,  81,  "  by  the  space  of  three  years  /  crated  not  to 
am  every  one  night  and  day"),  and  also  by  Lake's 
early  as  strong  language  concerning  tbe  first  two 
ears  ("disputing  d^g  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus; 
nd  this  oootinued  1^  the  space  of  two  years,"  Acts 
ix,  9, 10>  during  which,  if  at  all,  the  anppoaed  trip  to 
orlnth  occnrred.  Thoe  b  eertahily  no  room  for  it  In 
le  narrative  there.  (8)  If  sncb  a  visit  were  made, 
iw  comes  it  that  netUier  in  the  Acts  nor  in  Paul's 
tters  are  there  any  positive  and  definite  notices  of  it 
-  of  its  resnlts  ?  It  is  altogether  unxafe  to  found  so 
ilpable  a  historical  conclusion  upon  these  few,  slight, 
id  ambignons  expreaslons.  A  treatise  has  been  writ- 
D  by  UlUler,  Da  Tribmt  PaM  lUn.  (Basle,  1S81X 

le  CoBIKTHIAm. 

8.  PaaTa  iiiymmmment  at  Rome  is  represented  as  a 
X  one  (Acts  xxvHI,  16,  28,  SO),  but  still  imprison- 
ent;  for  by  tbe  words  "in  his  own  hired  bouse" 
er.  80),  Luke  cannot  mean  a  life  at  freedom,  or  he 
ust  have  mentioned  Paul's  liberation  before.  BOtt- 
;r  {B«ilrdffe,  etc.,  pt.  11)  would  prove,  by  reference  to 
e  Judldat  euatoms  of  tiie  Romans,  and  on  the  anppo> 
tion  that  the  letters  to  tbe  E|Aesian8,  Coktssiana, 
hilipfdans,  and  Philemon  were  written  in  Cnsarea, 
At  1^1  was  confined  btit  a  few  days  In  Rome,  But 
e  artificial  arKument  which  he  uses  will  not  satisfy 
ly  one  who  desires  a  firm  historical  ground  for  his 
lief.  (See  remarks  in  reidy  by  Olshausen  and  Nean- 
r,  Gnei.  d.  Pj^aiu.  1,  428.)  But  it  Is  puzzling  that 
like,  giving  so  particularly  tbe  period  of  two  years, 
ys  nothing  of  what  Paul  did  after  tbe  two  years, 
id  he  end  this  work  at  tbeir  close  ?  Tiiis  seems 
obable,  although  the  Aete  wss  certainly  written  after 
e  Goopti,  according  to  Acto  i,  1  (see  Hog,  EMeit.  ii, 
•2  eq.).  The  aportoUe  history  is  completed  bv  the 
edition  la  Abdlaa  (Ritt.  Apoil.  U,  B  ml.),  which 


makes  Paul's  imprisonment  end  with  his  ezeentton. 
But  since  the  4tb  century  the  prevailing  tradition  has 
been  that  Paul  was  at  that  time  released,  and  made 
several  apostolic  journeys  afterwards  (Niceph.  U,  S4), 
especially  one  to  Spain  (Cyril,  of  Jems.  Caieck.  c.  xvit ; 
Jerome,  m  Jft.  xi,  14 ;  see  Wcller,  De  veronm.  P.  m 
ffup.flifrrfyrto [Argent.  1787];  comp.  againstthis  view 
Spier,  Din.  qua  tntimania  patnm  de  Awli  Anvre 
Bup.  h^/aetantar  [Viteb.  1740] ;  HitL  CrU.  de  Hup. 
P.  itinere  [1742] ;  Harenbai^,  Otia  Gandenkem.  p. 
161  sq.),  or  even  farther  (Theodoret,  in  Pta.  cxn),  as 
into  BriUin  (MQnter,  Simd.  v.  Krii.  1888,  i,  65) ;  and 
at  last  was  again  imprisoned  in  Rome,  and  put  to  death 
at  the  same  time  with  Peter  (EoseUoa,  Hitt.  EccUt.  U, 
22,  25 ;  corap.  Acta  Pttri  H  PovS^  Gr.  ad.  TbOo  [Hal. 
1888]).  The  oldest  tradition  of  I^ul'e  release,  and  the 
only  one  worthy  of  any  attention.  Is  that  in  Eusebioa 
{Hitl.  Ecclei.  ii,  22 ;  comp.  Danz,  Pr.  de  loco  Euatb.  B. 
E.  ii,  21  [Jena,  1816]).  But  be  simply  mentions  it  as 
a  report  (Xiiyoi-  confirmation  wbicb  be 

draws  fh>m  tbe  Smx>nd  Epistle  to  Timothy  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  tbat  those  who  originated  this  report  bad 
derived,  as  tbe  modems  have,  the  idea  of  a  second  im- 
inlaonment  of  Paul  ftvn  that  efristla.  But  no  soch 
atrese  shwild  be  laid  upon  the  Flnt  E|dBtla  (rfClemens 
Romanos  to  the  Corinthians,  as  has  been  given  It,  for 
example,  by  Neander  (1, 668  sq.)  and  BOhl  (p.  96  sq. ; 
camp.  Baur,  irt  sirp.  p.  160 ;  Schenkel,  in  the  Stud.  a. 
Krit.  1841,  p.  66  sq. ;  yet  see  Neander,  i,  454).  It  is 
mainly  tbe  peculiar  difficulty  of  referring  this  Second 
Kpistle  to  Timothy  to  any  point  in  the  known  life  of 
the  apoetle  which  haa  led  to  tbe  supftodtion  of  a  second 
imprisonment.  This  argument  has  been  urged  with 
great  acnteness  by  Neander  (I,  468  sq.).  The  follow- 
ing authors  have  opposed  the  idea  of  a  second  impris- 
onment of  Paul :  Oldcndorp,  in  D.  Brent,  n.  Verdenech, 
Bibliotk.  Hi,  1U27  sq. ;  Scbmidt,  EinUU.  tiu  JV.  T.  p. 
198  sq. ;  Eichhom,  Einleit.  iii.  864  sq. ;  Wolf,  De  altera 
P.  ap.  captieitaU  (Leips.  1819),  ii,  8 ;  Schrader,  Paubit, 
i,  227  aq. ;  GAseben,  in  Herasen,  p.  786  ;  Schenkel, 
in  the  .Sfinf.  v.  KrU.  1841, 1, 88  eq. ;  Banr,  PatO.  p.  829 
sq. ;  Niedner,  JTirvAM^ewA.  p.  104  sq. ;  De  Wette.  Em- 
leit.  ii,  220  sq.  On  the  other  hand,  in  favOT  of  the  jour- 
ney, see  Heydenreich,  Bearbeit.  d.  Pattoralbr.  ii,  6  sq. ; 
Uynster,  KMne  tkeol.  Sckriji.  p.  291  sq. ;  Neander,  «/ 
sap. ;  BdhI,  A  bfaa.  der  Bryfe  an  Tim.  u.  TU.  p.  81  eq. ; 
Scbott,  SfMenmjf,  p.  116  t>q. ;  Wnrm,  In  the  TViuy. 
ZeitgOr.  1868,  i,  82  sq. ;  Gu<^ricke,  Eiidat.  w  K  T. 
p.  888  sq. ;  Walcb,  BOHoth.  Tkeol,  ui,  4£6.  Others  are 
cited  above. 

0.  PeraonaJ  Appearance  and  Ckaraetrr. — All  testi- 
mony, his  own  included  (2  Cor.  x,  10),  leads  to  the 
condosfam  that  in  outward  appearance  the  apostle  had 
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nothing  to  commani)  admiration  or  ratpacL  Hit  fig- 
ure was  diminutive,  bis  ej'enight  directive  (comp.  Acts 
xziii,  5;  Gal.  iv,  15),  and  his  speech  such  as  pruduced 
little  eflhct.  An  annent  writer  adda  that  he  was  bald, 
and  bad  a  booked  nose  like  an  ea|[)e's  beak.  The  coni> 
Idnation  of  th«H  features  preseotfl  such  a  Hgure  as  one 
may  often  sej  among  tbe  Jews  of  oar  own  day,  espe> 
cially  in  tbe  huml^ler  class  of  tbem.  Such  pictorial 
Tepre»>eatations  of  tbe  apostle  as  have  come  down  to 
us  in  puintingi  and  mosaics  agree  in  the  main  with 
this,  though  they  give  mcffe  of  power  and  dignity  to 
the  apoatie's  countenance  than  this  wonld  lead  as  to 
expect,  Tbejr  are  the  early  )»ctaiM  aod  meaaics  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  paaaagas  from  llalalaa, 
Nicephonis,  and  tbe  apocryphal  Mcfai  PiuiK  et  THedm 
(concerning  which  see  also  Ctmybeaie  and  Howeon,  1, 
197).  They  all  agree  in  ascribing  to  the  apostle  a 
short  stature,  a  long  face  with  high  forehead,  an  aqui- 
line nose,  close  and  prominent  eyebrows.  Other  char- 
acteristics mentioned  are  baldness,  gr^  ayes,  a  clear 
complexion,  and  a  winning  expression.  According  to 
Hug,  tbe  apostle's  temperament  was  sanguine;  but  as 
Tboiuck,  with  better  reason,  says  (jStui.  «.  Krk.  loc. 
cit.),  tat^ttine-biliout.  On  his  pe  son,  we  have  only  an 
untrustworthy  tradition  (in  the  Diahg.  PkUopkatrit, 
c.  12,  and  Halalaa,  CkroH.  x,  p.  257,  Bonn).  Too 
macb  stress  must  not  be  laid  npon  the  allodona  In  tbe 
Ei^sttes  (1  Cor.  xv,  9;  2  Cor.  x,  10;  see  Bengal,  on 
Aelt  xiii,  9 ;  Tbolnck,  ep.eU.p.  881).  It  la  probable, 
however,  that  tbe  general  appearance  of  Paul  did  not 
correspond  well  with  bis  greatness  of  mind  end  heart. 
But  a  strontf)  healthy  I>ody  he  must  have  had,  to  endure 
such  Journeys  and  hardships  (2  Cor.  zi,  28  sq.),  and  he 
seems  to  have  had  great  mental  energy  and  endurance 
(comp.  Ada  xx,  7;  2  Cor.  xl,  28),  but  could  not  undergo 
much  bodily  toll  (1  Thes.  U,  9 ;  S  Tbes.  ill,  8). 

Of  his  mental  temperament  and  character  Paal 
is  himself  tbe  t>egt  painter.  His  speeches  and  letters 
convey  to  us,  as  we  read  them,  tbe  truest  impressions 
of  those  qualities  which  helped  to  make  him  tbe  great 
apostle.  We  perceive  the  warmth  and  ardor  of  bis 
nature,  his  deeply  affectionate  disposition,  the  tender- 
ness of  his  sense  of  honor,  tbe  courtesy  and  personal 
dignity  of  his  bearing,  liis  perfect  fearlessness,  bia  he- 
roic endurance ;  we  perceive  the  rare  combination  of 
snbtlety,  tenacity,  and  versatility  in  his  intellect ;  we 
perceive  also  a  practical  wisdom  wliich  we  should  have 
associated  witli  a  cooler  temperament,  and  a  tolerance 
which  is  seldom  united  with  such  impetuous  convic- 
tions. When  be  first  comes  before  our  view  in  the 
history,  we  see  a  man  of  intense  energj',  Arm  decision, 
i^pn  resolution,  and  nneompmmMng  zeal;  and  these 
qualities,  tempered  by  purer  religlouB  feeling,  guided 
hy  higher  knowledge,  and  modified  by  expuience, 
continue  to  characterize  him  so  long  as  he  appears 
upon  tbe  stage  of  life.  His  natural  mental  endow- 
ments were  uf  the  highest  order.  He  had  fcreat 
lireadth  of  view,  great  cleumeas  of  apprehension,  a 
capacity  of  firmly  grasping  principles,  tbe  power  of 
arranging  his  tliongbts  in  their  proper  logical  order, 
and  the  nbitity  to  utter  them  in  fbrclhle  and  fitting 
words.  The  dialectician  predominates  In  his  writ- 
ings ;  but  he  could  also  play  the  orator  after  no  mean 
fashion ;  and  there  ore  passages  In  his  epistles  which 
could  have  come  only  fh>m  the  pen  of  one  who  bad  in 
him  the  faculties  of  the  poet.  In  his  moral  develop- 
ment everything  Is  great  and  noble.  To  honesty  of 
purpose  and  sIneerUy  of  speech,  be  added  bamillty  and 
nelf-diotmst,  generous  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others, 
a  tender  sympathy  with  those  he  loved,  and  a  philan- 
thropy that  embraced  the  race;  while  the  absence  of 
eve  ything  mean,  mercenary,  or  selfish,  and  a  noble 
(tevotednesa,  at  whatever  cost,  to  the  interests  of  a 
great  cause,  combine  to  shed  around  a  cliaracter,  in 
other  respects  so  beautifhl,  tr^ta  of  inUtml^  and 
grandenr.  We  feel  that  here  Is  a  man  at  once  to  be 
■dnUred  and  loved— a  teacher  at  whose  feet  one  might 


sit  with  anhe^tating  dodllty — a  friend  on  wbeac  hoiOB 
one  might  lean  with  con6dence  and  alfection.  The 
vigorous  intellect  and  the  large  heart  which  bckapd 
to  him  by  natnn  wonld  have  brought  him  distiBttiM 
noder  any  circumstances ;  but  bia  higbeat  cLbm  ib 
honor  is  derived  from  his  having,  under  the  "n'trari 
\afs  power  of  the  love  of  Christ,  consecrated  bundt 
t>ody,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  the  scrvit^e  of  God  in  praoHt- 
Ing  tbe  best  interests  of  men.  In  this  re^wet  Ik 
stands  foremost  anwoK  tbe  Cbnrch's  beroes  and  tbe 
Ijenefactors  of  the  race.  Tbe  principle  whieh  honao- 
ntzed  all  tbese  endowments  and  directed  litem  ii  a 
practical  end  was,  beytmd  dispate,  a  knowledge  «f  Je- 
soa  Cfariat  In  the  Divine  Spirit.  Peraooal  allagiaBN 
to  Cbriat  as  to  a  living  Master,  with  a  gntwlng  nst^ 
into  tbe  relation  of  Christ  to  each  man  and  to  ike 
world,  carried  the  apostle  forward  on  a  straight  ceww 
through  every  vicissitude  of  personal  fortunes  u>d  »aai 
the  various  habits  of  thought  which  be  bad  to  snceso 
ter.  The  conviction  that  be  bad  been  inbiMlcd  with 
a  Gospel  concerning  a  Lord  and  Deliverer  of  oca  vai 
what  sustained  and  parified  bis  love  for  fats  own  peo- 
ple, while  it  created  in  him  such  a  love  for  m4akial 
that  he  only  knew  himself  as  tbe  aervmt  of  ochen  for 
Christ's  sake. 

A  remarkalde  attempt  baa  recentlj  been  made  bj 
Prof.  Jowett,  in  hia  Commentary  on  aume  of  the  E|». 
ties,  to  qualify  what  he  eonddm  to  be  the  blind  aed 
ondiscrlmlnaUng  admlntion  of  Faal,  by  reprejentiat 
him  as  having  been,  whfa  all  bis  excellences, «  ma 
''whose  appearance  and  disconrae  made  an  imprcssisa 
of  feebleness,"  "out  of  harmony  with  life  and  nataiv.^ 
a  confused  thinker,  uttering  himself  "  in  broken  wtifd* 
and  hesitating  forms  of  speech,  with  do  tieauty  cr 
comeliness  of  s^le,"  and  to  undecided  in  bis  Ohristisa 
belief  that  be  was  preacliing,  in  the  fourteenth  yaai 
after  bis  conversion,  a  Gospel  concerning  Chriol  which 
he  himself,  in  fi>ur  years  more,  c<mfe«sed  to  have  ben 
carnal.  In  tbene  parodoxical  views,  however,  Prot 
Jowett  stands  almost  alone ;  the  result  of  the  freest,  o) 
of  the  most  reverent,  of  the  numerous  recent  atndies  of 
St.  Paul  and  bis  works  (among  which  Prof.  Joweu> 
own  Commentary  la  one  of  the  moat  interesting)  hav- 
ing been  only  to  add  an  independent  tribute  to  tbe  an- 
cient admiration  of  Christendom,  Tboae  who  jadge 
Paul  as  they  would  judge  any  otbor  remarfcaUe  man 
coufeas  him  unanimously  to  have  been  ''one  of  the 
greatest  spirits  of  all  time ;"  while  tboee  who  bdirTe 
bim  to  have  l>een  appointed  by  tbe  Lord  maokind. 
and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  do  •  work  in  tbt 
world  of  almost  aneqnalled  importance,  are  lost  In  won- 
der aa  Ibey  study  the  gifts  with  whieh  lie  was  endowed 
for  that  work,  and  tbe  enstuned  devotton  with  which  he 
gave  himself  to  it.  On  the  int^llectoal  and  moral  char^ 
acterofPanl,seeMiemeyer,£Siar(iJber,i,S06sq.;  Hag^ 
JiinMt. ii,283sq.;  Hartmann.inScherer*&iSaln/})forar^ 
i,  1  sq. ;  Jimm./.  Prtd.  xxviii,  298  sq.;  Palmer,  Pn- 
Itu  u.  Gaitudiel,  em  Beitrag  war  ditftltn  Ctrittmywi. 
(Girss.  1806) ;  Olshaasen,  Sitt.  Comment.  III.  i,  U  cq. 

10.  Apocryphfd  ITritu^.— In  addition  to  the  letters 
osnally  given  as  Paul's,  a  forged  oorreapondsBca  be- 
tween him  and  the  philosopher  Seneca  (rix  letten  at 
the  apostle  and  eight  of  Seneca,  comp.  Jerome,  fin 
lUuttr.  xi ;  August.  Ep,  158)  Is  printed  in  Fktmm 
(Apiictyph.  It,  880  sq.).  That  it  la  not  geanine,  see  Ui 
Bibliofh.  Lot.  ii,  9;  Apocrypk.  if.  T.  IB,  710  sq.  Tbe 
whole  tradition  of  intimw^'  t>etween  I^nl  and  Seneca 
baa  perhaps  grown  by  eoijsctute  out  of  Acta  xviG,  12 
(see  Schmidt,  Aim/eft.  MS  JV;r.  p.  268  aq.).  TetHhai 
found  a  defender  in  Geipe  (_De  JhmiUaritiUe  qma  patb 
c.  Sateca  ifmlmamim  traditur  veriiimilHma  [Lcips. 
1812]),  who  is  answered  by  Eckbard  (In  MitcA  Le^ 
ix,  90  sq.),  in  an  attempt  to  stiow  that  Seneca  was  a 
firm  heathon  and  opponent  of  Christianity.  On  other 
writings  attributed  to  Paul,  see  Fabricioa,  ApoeryfL 
U,  918,  943  sq. ;  ill,  667  sq.j  and  E. Bs^g.  Asa*. 
jfVnvMf  P.  wtikP»<i«lpa.SU<^O^^Jlg«(fVtv«aL 
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PtmB  qttemd.  pentni  i^iinrvtwrrov  [Altdorf,  1713]) 
thintu  he  has  discovered  in  the  TBlmod  a  Hebrew 
ronii  of  pruyer  coropoted  by  Paul  before  Us  conTer- 
fion.  Tischendorf  hua  published  the  **«ditio  prin- 
ceps"  of  the  apocryphid  "  Apoealj/pA  Pamlff^  In  his  \ 
AfOcafyp»e»  Apocrgpba  (Lips.  1666J.  Savsial  other! 
■utdant  apocryphal  prodnetioos  are  ascribed  to  I'anl, 
most  of  which  are  now  lost  Among  them  wne  "  the 
Acta  of  Paul,"  or  "  the  Preaching  of  Panl ;"  this  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  the  ooDclusion  of  the  so-called 
"  Preaching  of  Peter,"  and  dates  (ffobably  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  2d  osntnry.  The  Acta  of  Paul 
and  Tbecla,  the  Epbtles  of  Paul  to  Seneca,  with  those 
of  Sensem  to  Pwil,  and  the  l^natle  to  the  Laodiceans, 
were  translated  by  Hr.  Jer.  Jones,  in  his  work  On  Ae 
CuMom.  A  good  tronsltition  of  the  apocrrphal  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  will  be  found  in  Wbiston'a  Atitkm- 
tie  Secordt.  See  Smith,  Diet.  i^Or.md  Am.  Bing. 
iii,H7.    See  Afocbtpha. 

IIL  lAttratKnj—Hm  is  my  oophHU,  as  the  snlijeet 
is  mora  or  less  handled  in  nesi^  aU  the  IntarodoctionB 
and  Commentaries  on  the  New  Test.,  as  well  as  In 
many  treatises  on  Scripture  history  and  theology  In 
general,  and  in  nomeroos  articles  In  religions  periodi- 
cals. The  most  Important  special  treatises  have  been 
nientioned  in  the  preceding  dlscussioa ;  we  name  be- 
I'jw  only  such  recent  works  of  oonsidenble  extent  as 
relate  exelndvely  to  the  apostle.  Fw  others  aee 
Dana,  l^8rferAiieA,s.T.;  Darling,  CycftirKedia,o(d.  1S70 
fq.;  Halooa,7^keoA9inrf/iid;ar,s.T.;  Bsass,  G'eirA.d. 
htU.  Sc/irijl,  §  68  sq. ;  Volbeding,  Index  Programma- 
Utm,  p.  77  sq. 

1.  On  Paul's  L^e  in  general :  Henken,  BUdx  m  d. 
LA  »,  etc.  (Brem.  1828,  8vo) ;  Schifer,  Paidug  der 
Apotlel  (Leipe.  1874,  8vo) ;  Hemsen,  Der  Ap.  Paubu 
(tidtL  1880,  8to);  Schrader,  Dtr  Ap.  Ptuilus  (Leips. 
1880-88,  6  TOk.  8vo);  Scharling,  De  Pauh  Apart. 
(Hafb.  1886,  8vo) ;  Hessel,  Leben  Paul.  (Leips.  lt>87, 
Isvq)  ;  Tate,  CbnAinuotu  /iitt.  (in  new  ed,  of  Paley's 
//orw  Pmdima,  Lond.  1810,  8vo) ;  Blunt,  Hut.  of  8l. 
Paul  (new  ed.  ibid.  1S6S,  2  vols.  12mo);  Tholnck, 
Ufa  amd  Wriimffi  of  Pad  (transl.  in  Uie  BibUcal  Cab- 
mi,  Edinb.  1659,  Itimo) ;  Hausrath,  Der  Ap.  PaAu 
(Ueiddb.  1865,  6vo);  Vldal,  St.  Pml^  ta  Vie  et  m 
iEwrea  (Fula,  1866,  S  toIb.  8vo);  Banr,  Paidng  der 
Apoata  (Sd  ed.  Leips.  1866, 8vo) ;  Bhiney,  PonTs  Uft 
and  Mmiitry  (Lond.  1666, 12mo);  Howson,  iSeme*  in 
Ok  Life  of  St.  Paul  (ibid.  1866,  Svo) ;  Bnngener,  Fm, 
(Event,  et  6jAtTt»  de  81.  Paul  (Paris,  1867,  8to); 
Krenkel,  Pau^drr^jKUtr/ (Leips.  1666,  8to);  lUnan, 
Vie  de  Saint  Paul  (Paris,  1869,  8vo) ;  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  Ufeemd^idleieftit.  PaiU(fiA  ed.  Lond.  1870, 
8vo);  Neveuz,  1%  i/sS^  Aim/ (Paris,  1870, 8vo);  Blr- 
mgton,  Paul  tie  Apottle  {\MiA.  1874,  8to)  ;  I^win,  Life 
and  Lettert  of  St.  Paul  (jiBV  ed.  ibid.  1874,  2  vols.  4to). 

2.  On  Paul's  doctrinet  as  a  whole :  Meyer,  Entwieke- 
laag  d.  Paid.  LeMegnff*  (Altons,  1801,  8vo){  Dfihne, 
ideal  (Halle,  1886,  8vo) ;  Usteri,  idem  (6th  ed.  Znr. 
186L  8to);  K&biger  (against  Batir),  De  OirUtelogia 
PauSna  (Vratia).  1862,  8vo)i  Upsius,  Die  PavUHiatAe 
Btektfer^gmgdekre  (Leips.  1868,  8to)  ;  Whately,  Ee- 
eage  o%  Si.  Pa^t  Wfitinga  (Sth.ed.  Lond.  and  Andover, 
1865,  8vo) ;  Irons,  Chriatiaittty  as  tau^  Ay  St.  Paul 
("Bampton  Lecture  for  1870,"  2d  ed.  Lond.  1876, 
8td)  ;  Pfleiderer,  Der  PauHnimue  (Leips.  1878,  8to). 

3.  On  epecial  pomte  relating  to  Paul :  Saville,  Jntir- 
diction  cf  CMetiam^  (by  Paul)  into  Britain  (Lond. 
Uei,8To);  Howson,  CAani(!<n>^M.iWC'Hnl8ean 
Lsctnies  fiir  1862,"  ibid.  1864, 8vo ;  N.  T.  1878,  ISmo, 
new  ed.);  Lasonder,  De  Htigua  Paulifnm  idiomaie  (Tr. 
ad  Rb.  1866.  6to)  ;  Hftrcken,  Padue  md  Petrue  tn 
AnHaMen  (Leips.  1866,  8vo) ;  Smith,  Koyo^  of  St. 
Paul  (3d  ed.  Lond.  1866,  12mo) ;  Howson,  Af^pkon 
<f  Si.  Ptml  (ibid.  1868,  8vo);  the  aame,  CompaxAm 
of  St,  Paul  (iUd.  1871, 8vo). 

Paul,  Fbstitai.  or  thb  Ctamaatm*  or,  •  ftast 
heldb7tbeCfaansliofBoneoaJ«nnaiyS&  SaePsns. 


Paul,  Father,  whoee  original  name,  before  he  em- 
braced the  monastic  profession,  was  Pietbo  Sa&pi, 
is  eeletvated  as  the  historian  cJthe  CoancU  of  Trent. 
He  was  bom  at  Venise  Aug.  14, 1652,  of  a  respeetahle 
commercial  HmUy,  His  btber,  however,  was  nnsuc- 
ceasAd  In  trade ;  and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  sense 
and  rirtoe,  was  early  left  a  widow  In  indigent  circum- 
etances.  Fortunately  her  broUier  was  the  master  of 
an  excellent  school,  and  under  his  care  she  placed  her 
son,  who  n^m  inlancy  displayed  a  quick  apprehension, 
a  prodigious  memory,  and  great  strength  of  judgment, 
in  short,  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for  study.  Before 
the  eom|detion  of  his  fimrteenth  year  ba  had  made 
great  progreu  In  niathemattes  and  lo^e,  as  well  as  hi 
general  literature,  and  in  the  languages,  particularly 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  and  at  that  bo}-ish  age,  hav- 
ing become  a  pupil  of  the  logician  CapelU  of  Cremona, 
who  was  of  the  Serrite  Order,  this  connection  led  him, 
contrary  to  the  argent  advice  of  his  uncle  and  moth- 
er, to  adopt  tin  monastic  babtt  and  role  of  Us  pre- 
ceptor. In  hb  twentieth  year  be  solemnly  took  tiie 
TOWS  of  the  order.  At  the  same  period  the  ability 
which  he  displayed  In  a  public  disputation,  held  at 
HantOB  during  a  chapter  of  his  order,  attracted  the  fa- 
vorable notice  of  the  reigning  prince  of  the  house  of 
Gonzaga,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship 
of  divinity  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  But,  though 
he  was  honored  with  many  mariu  of  regard  hy  the 
Maotnan  dnke,  a  public  lift  was  littie  to  his  taats; 
and  be  shortly  redgned  bis  offlos,  and  returned  to  the 
learned  seclnrion  wbidi  he  loved.  In  that  retirement 
he  cMttinued  to  cultivate  learning  und  science ;  and 
in  bis  twenty-second  year  he  was  not  only  acknowl- 
edged master  of  the  I^tin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  ChaU 
dee  languages,  bot  was  also  noted  as  a  proficient  iii 
the  civil  and  canon  law,  In  various  departments  of 
philosophy,  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  in  chemis- 
try, medicine,  and  anatomy.  In  these  last  sciences  he 
became  deeply  versed  for  his  times,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  tfaeoiy  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Mood,  for  the  discovery  of  wbich  Harvey  is 
ceiebnted.  The  claim  of  Sar^  as  the  discoverer  rests 
on  the  anthort^  of  TesUngtos,  who  states,  In  bis  S^ritt. 
AnaL  et  Medico;,  ep.  xxvi,  that  be  bad  rnd  a  HS.  by 
Sanu,  bdonglng  to  his  pupil  and  snccessor  Fulgentins, 
in  which  the  eircolatlon  was  described.  Oeorge  Ent 
(Harvey's  commentator  and  friend)  admitted  the  tes- 
timony, but  said  that  whatever  Sarpi  knew  of  the  cir- 
culation he  learned  fWim  Harvey.  Bidanun,  Harvey's 
chief  adversary,  gives  no  credit  for  the  discovery  to 
Sarpi ;  and  Fnlgentius  himself  does  not  claim  It  for 
bin.  Several  writers  attriltttte  to  Sarpi  the  discovery 
of  the  valves  of  the  veln«,  which  gave  Harvey  the  first 
idea  of  a  circulation ;  but  Fabricius  was  acquainted 
with  them  in  1574,  when  Sar^ii  was  but  twenty-two 
years  old,  and  it  is  certain  that  be  (Fabricius)  taught 
Harvey  their  existence.  The  above  is  on  the  author- 
ity of  Haller  (Jtibliotheca  Awtomea),  who  does  not 
Bttrlbnie  any  part  oftlie  discovery  to  Sar^.  The  por- 
solt  of  sneh  diversifled  studies,  and  tiie  renown  which 
they  procnred  for  ttiher  Paul,  no  less  than  tbe  freedom 
of  bis  ex|Hfe98ed  opinions  in  coTveopondence  with  the 
kindred  minds  of  bis  age,  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and 
suspicion  of  the  mean  and  bigoted ;  and  he  was  twice 
arraigned  before  the  Inquisition  on  a  false  and  absurd 
accusation  of  heresy,  and  on  a  better-founded  charge 
of  having  declared  in  a  letter  bis  detestation  of  the 
papal  court  and  its  onruptlona.  His  high  reputa- 
tion protected  Mm  In  both  cMes;  hot  the  court  of 
Rome  never  forgave  hiin,  and  at  a  snheeqnent  period 
revenged  and  JaBtMed  his  bad  opinion  of  Its  adminis- 
tration by  refusing  him  a  bishopric. 

It  baa  been  said  that  secretly  father  Paul  was  at 
the  time  of  these  triala  before  the  Inquisition  a  Prot- 
estant;  but,  even  if  this  were  true,  bis  Protestant* 
ism  was  confined  to  an  acceptanorxif  the  first  slm-' 
pk  potitIoMoftbsAa#bttc«:ie9M9^i^l£r^ 
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I7  held  «T«n  tbeM.  At  laut  biJut  P«al,  all  his 
lift  Icmg,  ddlj  iMd  miu.  Indeed  it  wonld  be  im- 
po«dble  to  give  a  name  to  tbe  creed  to  irhieh,  in  hia 
own  mind,  b«  wa«  attached ;  it  waa  a  body  of  ophi- 
loiis,  grmpbiiDB  of  which  are  often  to  be  foand  in  the 
men  who  at  that  period  devoted  themaelves  to  the 
natural  sciences;  deviating  from  the  common  stand- 
ardn  of  orthodoxy,  inqulutive  and  aearching,  yet  in 
itMlf  neither  decided  nor  conipleldy  matared.  But 
thia  much  ie  certain,  that  fttlier  Peal  Indulged  to- 
wards tbe  secular  influence  of  tbe  popedom  a  deter- 
mined and  implacable  detestation.  It  was  perliapa 
the  only  passion  l>e  cherished,  and  of  it  very  little  was 
manifested  until  the  famous  dispute  which  arose  be* 
tween  the  Roman  see  and  the  republic  of  Vmioe,  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Paul  V,  in  tbe  year  1606,  drew 
the  speculative  recluse  from  tbe  qnitAsde  which  had 
only  been  thos  partially  intaiTuptad,  and  hroai^  him 
into  open  and  dangaioaa  eoUlrion  with  the  papal  poww. 
When  I^uil  y  endeavored  to  revive  the  doctrine  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  popedom  over  idl  temporal  prinoes 
and  governments,  and  reduced  these  pntensiiHU  to 
practice  by  laying  the  Venetian  state  under  an  intei^ 
diet  and  excommunication  for  having  subjected  priests 
to  the  aeeular  Jurisdiction,  the  senate  of  Venice,  not  oon- 
tanted  with  setting  these  papal  weapons  at  deAance, 
determined  to  support  by  argument  ttie  Justice  of  their 
cause.  The  most  eloqaent  and  aucceesfnl  advocate 
whom  tbey  employed  for  this  pnrpose  was  father  Paul ; 
and,  animated  both  by  zeal  in  tbe  service  of  his  native 
state  and  by  Indignant  oppouUon  to  the  Romish  usur- 
pations, he  fulfilled  his  task  wiUi  equal  courage  and 
ability,  and  rignally  exposed  tbe  papal  pretensiona. 
Paul  waa  Anally  oompelled  to  consent  to  an  aecommo- 
datton  very  honorable  to  the  Teoetian  state.  Tbe 
papal  party,  however,  though  reduced  to  yield  to  the 
power  of  that  republic  and  tbe  strength  of  her  cause, 
was  resolved  not  to  forego  its  vengeance  against  her 
defenders,  and  among  them  lather  Paul  was  signally 
marked  for  a  vktim.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
assassinate  him ;  and  even  in  tbe  apparent  security  of 
bis  ratieat  at  Tenke  he  waa  attacked  one  ni^t  aa  he 
was  returning  home  to  his  monastery  by  a  band  of 
mfians,  who  inflicted  on  him  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
three  wounds.  The  assassins  escaped  in  a  ten-oared 
boat ;  and  the  papal  nuncio  and  tbe  Jesuits  were  nat- 
urally suspected  of  being  the  authors  of  a  plot  pre- 
pared .with  audi  •  eonunaod  of  means  and  aspensive 
precautions.  TbawoandaoffotberPan1,however,were 
mortal ;  and  preserving  one  of  tbe  stilettoes  which  the 
assassins  had  left  in  his  body,  he  surmounted  it  with 
tiie  inscription,  "  Stilo  dolla  cbiesa  Romana"  (The  pen 
[or  dagger]  of  the  Romish  Church), 

These  attempts  upon  his  Ufa  compelled  Ihther  Paul 
to  confine  himself  to  his  monastery,  where  he  em- 
ployed his  constrained  lusure  in  this  great  literary 
compoaitinn  by  which  be  Is  eblefly  remembered — ^Tha 
Hlstoiy  of  the  CouncQ  of  Trent  (BittoHa  del  GmeiBo 
Tridentino  di  Ketro  Soave  Polaoo) — a  work  which  has 
been  not  more  deservedly  commended  for  its  style  aa 
a  model  of  historical  composition  than  for  the  extent 
of  Ita  learning,  the  generous  candor  of  its  spirit,  tbe 
unbiassed  Integrity  oif  its  principles,  and  the  uncMten- 
tatious  piety  Of  its  aentiments.  While  occupied  in 
this  and  other  labors  of  minor  import,  a  neglected  cold 
produced  a  fever,  and  after  lying  for  nearly  twelve 
mraths  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  which  was  supported  with 
the  most  edifying  cheerfulness  and  piety,  he  expired 
in  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  162$.  His  memory  was 
honored  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Venetian  republic  with 
a  public  funeral,  which  was  distingnished  by  its  mag- 
nificence, and  the  vast  concourse  of  nobility  and  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  attending  It ;  and  the  senate,  out  of 
gratitude  to  his  memory,  erected  a  monument  to  him, 
the  inscription  upon  which  was  written  by  John  An- 
thony Venerio,  a  noble  Venetian. 

Father  Faul  was  ofmiddlestatun:  bis  head  very  Urge 


In  pntportioa  to  hia  body,  wUcb  «a 
Ha  had  a  vida  fkwahaad.  in  the  middla  oTwUch  was* 
vary  laq;a  ndn.  Hia  eyebrowa  we—  wril  aKhid,tn 
^ealar^  black,  and  sprightly;  lii8na*eIoi^aad% 
but  very  oven;  Us  beard  but  dkla.  Hia  aspect,  thoagk 
grave,  waa  extremely  soft  and  inviting;  aad  hehsdi 
fine  band.  Cardinal  Perron  thoogbt  proper  to  dthrw 
himself  oonceming  our  author  in  theae  Cenns :  "  I  aa 
nothing  eminent  in  ttiat  man ;  beia  a  manef  jad^oM 
and  good-sense,  but  has  no  great  leanung.  I  oiMm 
his  qualifications  to  be  mere  cofnraion  miea,  and  Bufc 
superior  to  an  ordinary  monk's."  But  the  Icararf 
Huiioff  iPoi^Mutor.  p.  298  si).)  bam  jnaUy  remark)^ 
that  "  this  judgment  of  PerroD  is  abaord  and 
naat,  and  directly  contrary  to  tbe  daareat  avidme; 
since  those  who  are  aoqnointed  with  die  great  tfcia^ 
dtne  by  iitber  IW,  and  with  tiie  wmat  extent  tttm 
leaminig,  wQl  allow  him  to  be  anparior,  mot  mlj  b 
monks,  but  cardinals^  and  eren  to  PmxMi  UmsdL" 
Coumyer,  Us  Frendi  translator,  aays,  in  his  Fir  mtrigii 
de  Fra  Paolo,  prefixed  to  the  Uitt.  du  QmaU  de  Trim, 
that,  "in  imitation  of  Eraamno,  Casaander,  ThaMB& 
and  other  great  men,  Panl  waa  a  Catholic  in  geofnd, 
and  aometimea  a  Protestant  in  particalan.  Be  ok- 
aerved  evwythlBg  fat  tbe  Roman  ralif^ion  wUeh  eoM 
be  practiced  wMmot  saperatition,  and  la  poiain  whkfa 
he  scrupled  took  great  care  not  to  scandalise  tbe  weak 
In  shwt,  he  was  equally  averae  to  aU  exttemea:  Hit 
disapproved  the  abuses  of  tbe  Romaoista,  be  oondcnri 
also  tbe  too  great  beat  of  tbe  Befonned ;  and  need  Is 
say  to  those  who  urged  him  to  declare  himaelf  in  fanr 
of  the  latter  that  Ood  had  not  given  him  tlie  spirit  af 
Lnfliar."  Coarayerlikawiaeebecrveethat"PlKBlwiih- 
ed  ftur  a  lefiiMrmadoa  of  the  papacy,  and  not  tba  deolne. 
tion  of  it;  and  waa  an  enemy  to  the  abnaea  uaA  pie- 
tences  of  the  popes,  not  their  place."  Waltrai  tcHs  ai 
that  tbe  contests  between  tbe  court  of  Borne  aad  the 
senate  of  Venice  '*  were  the  occaaloa  ot  btiiar  fuel's 
knowledge  and  interest  with  king  Jainea,  far  wiioeesake 
[ffindpaUy  he  compiled  that  eminent  histny  of  the  r>- 
maTkableConndl<^  Trent;  which  iiialoty  waa,  aafut 
aa  It  was  written,  sent  in  aaveral  ebeeta  in  leMm  bv 
Sfa-  Henry  Wottmi,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  oChera,  aate  kisg 
James  and  the  thcin  Usbop  of  Canterbury,  into  Ea^ 
land."  Wotton  relates  that  Jamea  hinMelf  "hsd  s 
hand  in  it,  for  the  benefit,"  he  adda,  "  of  the  ChrittiiB 
world"  {Rxiiquia  Wottomaaa^  p.  486%  Tliis  hisury 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  fitat  pabUsked  at  LemlM 
(1619,  fol.),  and  dedicated  to  James  I  by  Aataaj  ds 
Dominis,  arcfatdshop  of  Spalatio.  It  bad  Iman  wiiHM 
by  Paul  in  Italian,  and  aent  In  manaaaript  to  &i|^sad 
by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  so  that  tbe  English  was  the  finl 
edition.  The  Italian  edition  was  Arst  brooglit  oot 
In  1629  St  Genoa,  and  was  afterwards  translated  fate 
liatin,  English,  French,  and  other  langtmgea ;  aad  s 
new  translation  of  H  into  French  by  Dr.  Le  Coarayer. 
with  notes  critical,  historical,  and  theologfeal,  was 
pnbllshed  at  London  fai  1788  (S  Tola.  M.y.  Baraet'i 
acconnt  of  this  work  may  serve  to  abow  the  opirisa 
which  Protestants  entertain  of  It  "Tbe  style  sad 
way  of  writing,"  says  he,  "is  so  natural  and  masca- 
line,  the  intrigues  were  so  fbUy  opened,  with  so  rnasy 
Judicious  reflections  in  all  the  parte  of  it,  that  it  wu 
read  with  great  pleasnra,  and  it  was  generally  koksd 
on  as  the  rareet  piece  of  history  which  the  w<wld  cm 
saw.  The  author  waa  aom  gnesaed,  and  this  iwsd 
the  esteem  <^  the  work ;  for  as  he  waa  aeeoaated  ees 
of  tbe  wisest  men  in  Uie  worid,  so  he  had  great  offtr- 
tunities  to  gather  exact  informaticm.  He  had  free 
access  to  alt  the  archives  of  the  repoblic  of  Veaii^ 
which  has  been  looked  upon  for  several  agea  as  very 
exact,  both  In  getting  good  intelUgenee,  and  in  a  mit 
careftilway  of  pieeerving  It ;  eo  that  amo^  tbor  lae- 
tads  he  most  have  found  the  de^wtchea  of  tlie  ambm- 
BodoTs  and  prelatea  of  that  republic  who  were  atTml! 
which  being  so  near  them,  and  the  ooancil  being  itf 
snob  high  ommtm^  dooUed  M 
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buc  wtm  fraqoant  and  particnlar  Iof<Hiiuitloi)a  botb  1 
if  more  public  and  secnt  tntuacticms  tnnnnitted 
hither.  H«  had  stoo  contncMd  a  clow  ft-leadihip 
vith  CamillBS  O&n,  that  was  sacnttffy  to  earn  of  the 
egates,  from  vhoni  ba  had  many  disoovcriu  of  the 
iracticaa  of  the  l^fates,  and  of  tbeir  cormpondeoce 
vith  Borne;  baaidw  many  other  materials  and  notes 
f  aorne  prelates  who  wen  at  Trent,  which  he  had 
latbered  together.  His  work  came  out  within  fifty 
'ears  of  the  conclusion  of  the  oooncil,  when  several 
rbo  had  been  present  there  were  fttill  aliwt,  and  the 
faing  waa  ao  recent  in  men's  memories  that  few  tbonght 
I  man  of  so  great  pndance  as  ba  waa  would  have  es- 
nsad  Us  npotation  bjr  writing  In  snch  a  nice  mannor 
kings  which  he  cotild  not  Jn^fV.  Never  was  there 
I  man  more  hated  hy  the  conrt  of  Rome  than  he  was, 
ind  now  he  was  at  their  mercy  if  he  had  abused  the 
forld  by  anch  falsehoods  in  matter  of  fact  as  have 
ince  been  charged  on  bis  work;  but  none  appeared 
igirinst  him  for  fift^  years"  (prefiioe  to  a  hook  entitled 
Be  Potity  ofIbme,or  rte  SmUmmtt  <ftk»  Comi  and 
'hrdbiaU  tken  flowcerntng  Beligum  tatd  the  Gotpet,  as 
hey  art  delUmred  by  Cardiitat  PaUandai  in  hit  HiUory 
/aeanmseiIo/7VeM<(L<md.l681,8To).  Kankesays; 
■  The  memory  of  Paul  Saqn  is  Justly  held  in  high 
HMor  throughout  all  Roman  Catholic  states.  He  it 
raa  that  fonght  for  and  won  the  fundamental  princU 
lies  to  which  we  may  refer  the  spiritnal  privileges 
vbicb  th(7  all  eqjjoy  hi  common.  The  pope  found  It 
leymid  Ua  power  to  set  blm  asMe."  Father  Paid  is 
ilso  the  author  of  A  Trraiise  of  bamjleiary  MaittTt,  ijr 
I  BUUrry  of  EocletituHeal  Bmefica  a»d  Retttatet,  ta 
eUek  are  aa  forth  tkeir  Rim  tmd  Proyreu,  and  tks  va- 
iout  Meant  by  which  th«g  Aow  acerutd  to  the  C'kvrch, 
jsnalated,  with  the  ntrtea  of  Aroelot  de  Houssale 
^Westannat  1727, 8vo).  A  complete  edition  of  father 
^nl's  works  in  Uie  original  language  was  published 
Lt  Verona  and  Naples  hi  1761, 1768,  and  1790.  See, 
resides  the  memoir  appended  to  ths  different  editions 
if  lather  Panl's  Iltttory  of  the  ComtU  of  Trmt  and  his 
Mllected  works,  Ranke,  BitL  oftht  P<ipaey,  \,  616  sq. ; 
Briscbar,  Batrikalnnff  SarpPi  u.  Paltameim't  (Tttb. 
1848, 2  vols.  8vd)  ;  Werner,  GomA.  der  apo'oyetiichai  u. 
polan,  IMavUm;  iv,  886-679 ;  and  the  references  nn- 
lerPALLATlouaandTBBKTCONtMffof)-  (J-H.W.) 
Paul  TOK  Bbbsbibd.    See  Paulub  von  Bzks- 

UBD. 

Paul  or  Braooa.   See  Favvvb  BirBGBmu. 

Paul  OF  ComxAMTiifOPLi:,  a  blstoriaa  of  note,  was 
1  native  of  Per^  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 
)f  the  hereaiareb  Nestorins.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
personal  history  except  that  he  was  a  deacon  of  the 
Church  <rf  Constantinople,  and  one  of  the  most  ardent 
lupportera  of  Nestorianisin  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
>f  the  controversy  respecting  it.  He  wrote  a  work,  Dr- 
Tiidido,  and  apinrentiy  another  work,  Da  vera  Bom. 
K.  fragment  of  the  former  Is  qooted  in  the  proceedings 
if  the  Latamn  Connoil,  held  under  pope  Uortin  I, 
&.D.  649  (Actios.  Seeretarios  V,  ^md  CmsmBo,  vol.  vi, 
»1.  820,  ed.  Labbi),  and  by  the  confassor  St  Mazi- 
nns,  in  Us  Tomta  DagmaticuM  euhtmu  HeracUi  Ecthe- 
m  (Opera,  ii,  91,  ed.  Comh6fis).  An  extract  on  the 
iubject  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  second  work,  and 
From  which  the  existence  of  the  work  itself  is  Infbrred, 
ifl  among  the  Esroerpta  MitceUanea  extant  in  HS.  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  It  may  be  that  the  title 
is  sppmpriate  only  to  the  extract,  and  this  may  have 
been  taken  trmxi  the  work  D«  Judido,  See  Cave,  Hitt. 
Uo.  ad  onn.  436,  i,  426.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Rom. 
Biog.  and  MyUul.  tii,  149. 

Paul  I,  Patriarch  or  Cosbtabtikoplb,  was  ttoni 
In  Theaaalonlea,  and  floarished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1th  centniy.  On  the  death  of  patriarch  Alexander 
CA.D.  88<X  P«°l>  one  of  the  presbyters  of  that  Church, 
sod  compiiratlvely  a  yonng  man,  was  chosen  to  suc- 
eeed  him  by  the  HomoattAmf  or  orthodox  party,  while 


the  A  nana  were  anzlona  for  the  election  of  the  deacon 
Hocedonins,  who  sought  to  prevent  the  election  of 
Paul  by  some  cha^  of  misconduct,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  per^  In.  Both  men  appear  to  bav«  been 
previonsly  marked  out  for  the  snccesrion  by  their 
respective  (Hutisans ;  and  Alexander  bad,  before  his 
death,  passed  a  judgment  on  their  respective  cbameters. 
The  Homoousi^lna  had  carried  their  point;  but  the 
election  was  annulled  by  a  council  summoned  by  the 
emperor,  either  Consbintine  tiie  Great  oir  his  eon  Con- 
stontiua  If,  and  Paul,  b«ng  ejected,  was  banished 
into  Pontns  (Atbanas.  Hittor.  Arianor.  adrifonadtim, 
c  7),  and  Eosebius,  Usbop  of  Nioomedia,  was  appoint- 
ed 1^  tlie  council  in  his  place.  On  the  death  of  En- 
seluus,  who  died  A.D.  842,  the  orthodox  popnlaea  oi 
Constantinople  restored  Paul,  who  appears  to  have 
been  previously  released  from  banishment,  or  to  have 
escaped  to  Rome,  while  the  bishops  of  the  Arisn  party 
elected  Uacedoniu.  The  emperor,  Constantios  II, 
being  absent,  tlie  contest  led  to  many  distuhaiteea^ 
in  which  a  nnmber  of  people  were  killed ;  and  an  at> 
tempt  by  Hermt^enes,  maffitier  tm^fhm,  to  quell  the 
riot  and  expel  Paul,  leid  to  the  murder  of  that  officer 
by  the  mob.  The  emperor  immediately  retnmed  to 
Constantinople  and  expelled  Paul,  without,  however, 
as  yet  confirming  the  election  of  Macedonius.  Paul 
boatened  hack  to  Borne  and  soagfat  the  support  of 
Jnlina  I,  bishop  of  that  dty,  wbo,  glad  to  exwcise 
tlM  superiority  implied  in  this  appeal  to  him,  sent 
him  back  with  a  letter  to  the  Usbopa  of  the  Eastern 
churches,  directing  that  he  and  some  other  expelled 
prelates  should  be  restored  to  their  respective  sees, 
and  bitterly  accusing  those  who  had  deposed  bim. 
Paul  regained  possession  of  the  Church  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  the  Eastern  bishops,  in  a  council  at  Anti- 
och  (A.D.  848X  returned  •  Sfdrited  answer  to  the  ar- 
rogant pretensioas  of  Julloa ;  and  the  emperor,  who 
was  also  at  Antioeb,  wrote  to  Pbilippus,  prafeOuM 
pratorio,  to  expel  Paul  again.  Pbilippus,  to  avoid  a 
commotJcHi,  sent  the  prelate  away  privately ;  but  when 
he  attempted  to  establish  Macedonius  in  possession  of 
the  Church,  a  riot  occurred,  in  which  above  three 
thousand  lives  were  lost.  Fsnl  was  hoiUshed,  aeoud- 
ing  to  Socrates,  to  Tbessalonlea,  and  then  Into  the 
Western  empire,  being  forbidden  to  return  into  the 
East.  But  the  account  of  Socrates  is  disputed,  and 
Tillemont's  opinion  is  probably  correct,  that  it  was  at 
this  time  that  Paul  wss  loaded  with  chains  and  exiled 
to  Singara,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  afterwards  to  Emeso, 
in  Syria,  as  mentioned  by  Athanasius  (I.  c).  If  Tille- 
mont  Is  cwrect,  tiia  banishment  into  the  Western  em- 
phre  may  ^baUy  he  referred  to  the  former  expulsion 
of  Paul,  when  he  a^>ealed  to  pope  Julius  I,  or  pos- 
sibly Paul  may  have  been  released  from  banishment 
and  allowed  to  retire  to  Rome,  which,  according  to 
Photius,  he  did  three  several  times.  The  cause  of 
PanI  and  of  Athanasius,  who  was  also  in  banishment, 
was  still  supported  by  the  Western  Church,  and  was 
token  up  by  the  Western  emperor  Constens,  brother 
of  Constontius ;  and  the  Council  of  Sardtca  (A.D.  847) 
decreed  their  lestoratloD,  Constantina,  however,  re- 
fused to  restore  tbem  until  compelled  by  the  Areato 
of  his  brother;  upon  whose  death,  shortly  after,  Paul 
was  again  expelled  by  Constantins,  and  exiled  to  Cu- 
cuBUs,  in  Cappadocia,  amid  the  defiles  of  the  Taurus, 
where,  it  is  said,  he  was  privately  strangled  by  his 
keepers  (A.D.  861X  and  buried  at  Ancyra.  It  was 
reported  that  his  keepers,  before  strangling  him,  at- 
tempted to  starve  him  to  death.  Great  obscurity 
hangs  over  his  death ;  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  he 
died  liy  violence  or  disease.  Bat  be  was  regarded  by 
his  party  as  a  martyr;  and  when  orthodoxy  triumph- 
ed under  the  emperor  Tfaeodosiufi  the  Great,  that  prince 
brouifht  bis  remains  in  great  state  to  Constantinople, 
and  deposited  them  in  a  church  which  was  subsequent- 
ly called  by  bis  name.  See,  be^ef  AtiunaaiiibL^oe- 
rates,  Hiit.  EtxUt.  ii,  6^  7,^i'S^X6,S«(*«Hg%26; 
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V,  9 ;  Soxomen,  Hitt.  Ecdet.  iu,  8, 4, 7,  8, 9, 10, 20 ;  iv, 
2 ;  Theodoret,  Hitt.  EccUa.  i,  19 ;  ii,  6,  6 ;  Photina, 
BOtl.  Cod.  p.  357 ;  TUIetnont,  HimoirtM,  vii,  2&lf  etc ; 
Neale,  But.  o/tkt  Bad,  Ck.  U,  ftS  tq.— Smith,  DU*.  of 
Vr.  and  Bum.  Bios-  and  MgOuiL  IU,  U7. 

Patll  II  or  OOKRARTTKOPLB,  pRtfUlCh  Of  COD* 

■tontiaople,  floiiTithsd  lo  tlw  7tb  oentniy.  When,  on 
the  accession  of  CoDStans  11  u  soie  emperor,  and  the 
banishment  of  bU  colleague Heradeonas, the  pitrUrcb 
Pyrrbas  was  deposed,  Paul  sooceeded  to  the  patriarch' 
ate  of  Constantinople^  of  the  Charch  of  which  he  had 
been  a  pnsbyter,  and  alio  (Bconomiu.  Ha  waa  ooih 
•ttcrated  patriarch  in  Octobar,  M8.  He  la  charged 
with  being  a  monothelite,  and  with  having  Indneed 
the  emperor  (A.D.  646)  to  issue  an  edict  inhibiting 
all  discussion  of  the  question  whether  there  were  In 
Christ  one  will  or  operation,  or  two.  On  account  ot 
bis  heretical  opinions,  be  was  declared  hy  the  pope 
Theodore  1,  in  a  ooancil  held  at  Bome  (A.D.  646),  to 
be  deposed ;  bnt  as  the  pope  had  no  power  to  enAnca 
the  eentence,  though  confirmed  by  the  Late  ran  Coun- 
cil (A.D.  649),  held  under  Theodore's  siecessor  in  the 
papacy,  Martin  I,  Paul  retained  bis  patriarchate  till 
his  own  death  (A.D,  652).  He  even  retaliated  the  at- 
tempts  of  the  popes  by  arginp;  the  empenHr  to  depose 
Hardn,  and  exile  him  to  Cbersona,  where  he  died. 
Paul  died  not  long  after  the  banishment  of  Martin, 
and  is  said  to  have  repented  of  the  evil  which  be  bad 
bron^t  npon  fab  antagonist.  There  are  extant  of  the 
writings  of  Paul:  Epiitola  Tkeodoro  (i.e.  pope  Theo- 
dore, the  predeceasor  of  Martin) part  of  an  E/tittola 
ad  THeodonm  (i.  e.  Theodore  of  Pharan) part  of  an 
Epiitola  ad  JacoUun — all  printed  in  the  ConcHia  ((7<m- 
ci^.  Lateran.  secret.  It,  CohcU.  Conitantin.  iii,  act.  x, 
vol,  vi,  ed,  Labb«,  col.  321,  887.  839,  and  toL  Ui  ed, 
Hardonin,  col.  816, 1246, 1247).  See  Anastatlus  Bibllo- 
thecarins,  GdtectMea  (f^ommemwaHo  eorum  qma  acta 
•an/  m  Mariwum  Pfgiam,  etc.),  apnd  Galland,  Bibli- 
atk.  Patntm,  xiii,  47 ;  id.  De  Vitit  Xtman.  PotiUf.  (7'Ae- 
odori  et  Martini),  apud  Huratori,  Rerttm  Italic.  Scj^ 
tores,  vol.  Iii ;  Baronius,  Annalea,  ad  ann.  642,  i,  648, 
I,  etc. ;  Cave,  ffitt.  LUt.  ad  ann.  642,  i,  685 ;  L«  Qu!6n, 
Oriens  CkrkHanus,  vol.  i,  col.  229. 

There  were  two  other  Panh  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople, vU.  Paul  III  (A.D.  6B»-48^  and  Padi.  IV 
(A.D.  780-784).  —  Smith,  /lief,  of  Or.  and  Ron.  Biog. 

Paul  or  Cordova.   See  Pavlvs,  Altabbz. 

Paul  DB  LA  Croix,  generally  known  as  Paul 
Franfmt  de  DaniL,  founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Pas- 
aionisU  (q.  v.),  was  bom  Jan.  8, 1694,  at  Ovieda,  Ge- 
neva. He  was  early  consecrated  to  a  life  of  piety,  and 
while  still  a  layman  was  Intrusted  by  his  bishop  with 
teaching  the  catechism  to  children;  and  this  incited 
ninl  to  the  design  of  establishing  an  order  for  the 
conversion  of  souls.  To  thb  end  he  assnmed  a  men- 
dicant dress  of  black,  to  which  he  attached  the  em- 
blems of  Chriat's  passion,  and  with  bare  feet  and  head 
he  retired  in  1720  to  a  hermitage,  where  he  prepared 
himself  by  rigid  mortifications  to  write  the  rules  of  the 
new  society,  with  the  aid  of  his  younger  brother,  Jean- 
Baptiste.  He  then  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
ordained  Idlest  by  Benedict  XIII,  and  retnmed  to  es- 
tablish his  order,  of  which  be  was  elected  general. 
He  died  Oct  18, 1775,  and  was  canonized  in  1852.  See 
Abrigi  de  laVie  de  P.  de  la  Croix  (Tournay,  1857, 
12mo).— -Hoefer.  ^Vouo.  Biog.  Ginh-aie,  xxxix,  892. 

Paul  THB  Deacoit  (Paulat  Diacoatu),  called  also 
by  his  patronymic  Wabmbfbidus,  one  of  the  most 
learned  ecclesiastics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  noted  es- 
pecially as  a  historical  writer  and  icooograpbiat.  He 
waa  bom  abost  740,  at  the  town  of  Frinll  (Fornm  Jultl). 
He  became  attached  to  the  ooort  of  Racbls,  king  of  the 
Lombarda,  and  received  a  superior  education  at  Pa  via. 
Aboot  763  be  left  the  court,  and  waa  ordained  deacon 
of  theChnn^atA^uilda.   He  returned  to  the  court 


on  the  Invitation  oi  Dealderina,  muxtma  at 
by  whom  he  waa  mads  chancellor,   Aboot  ^|el 
of  bia  life  which  followed  the  overOmw  of  the 
dom  of  Deaidarina  bj  (^lulenuigna  In  774  we  bM 
nothing  for  certain ;  but  the  most  probabli  tctnuiii 
that  he  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  aftervsidi  eUod 
the  celebrated  monaatery  of  Moute  Casino,  vbcanli 
addressed  to  Charlemagne  in  the  year  7S1  u 
which  he  implwes  the  release  of  a  brother  «be  b) 
been  takw  prisoner  in  the  Limibari  war.  Akaa  U« 
time  Charlemagne  appears  to  have  attacfaadMatoki 
coort.   FanI  waa  enqtloyed  to  InMmet  ta  Gntk  tit 
dergymen  who  were  to  aooompaay  As  capcrai 
daughter  Botnide  In  her  jonmey  to  CooMiDiiMfli 
to  wed  the  son  of  the  empress  Irene.  P»l  niul 
Fimm,  and  stayed  smne  time  at  Uetx,  of  tha  oi^ 
bishops  of  which  city  he  wrote  a  history.  Hi  ito 
wards  returned  to  Monte  Canno,  when  btdiediW 
the  year  799.   Aa  a  poet,  Paul  ii  spoken    is  At 
moat  extravagant  terma  of  [naiae  by  Us  cnoliafMn 
Peterofnsa.  UiBpoenia,wIiid  are  really  ptiLai- 
sist  chiefly  of  jkymns  and  other  short  ]riee«s  In 
Of  his  hymns,  the  song  in  praise  of  John  tbe  Bipil 
is  still  in  nae  in  onr  day  In  the  Roman  CstbolicChacL 
Paul's  feme  rests  however  chiefly  on  ki>  mmb  u  i  b' 
torian.  Hiawm^were:  irutoruArt*MttMea,aKina 
history  coniiaring  of  twenty-fwr  books,  odrikkitt 
first  eleven  oontiUn  the  hisbxy  of  Butnpin;ae  BIO 
five,  by  Paul  himself,  contain  the  period  tnm  lien^ 
ofValentiniantothatofJnstiniao;  tbe lemsiusglmli 
are  attributed  to  Landulpbus  Sagax.   Tbe  bed  «i- 
tion  of  this  work  is  in  Mnratori's  "Bema  Iliiiani 
Soript<««e."  TbiaBooMohistoiyisavortofaspMt 
value  at  present,  for  it  ia  a  mere  compOMbn  rfvuh 
that  have  been  preserved  to  na;  but  ia  the  ICUi 
Ages  It  was  greatly  used,  as  tbe  many  HSS^Mi- 
skma,  and  cmitinuationfl  ttf  It  attest  -.—Dt  GtA  Zmp 
bardarmt  Libri  Sex,  a  history  of  the  LoBbsrds;  to 
most  valuable  work.    It  ia  unfortunately  iaconpktt: 
he  lived  to  bring  it  down  only  to  the  deslhifLA- 
prand,  in  A.D,  744.  There  are  aerenledhieis  if  tka 
work.    It  is  characterised     leeuikabk  tmiK,mi 
a  style  annsnallv  pure     tlttt  qsi  nahiglin^ 
in  which  thia  work  waa  long  bdd  b  attsHed  by  ttt 
great  number  of  HSS.  and  continoatioM.  Tbiiiiil* 
contained  in  Mnratori'a  collecti«i :— Ostn^swarn* 
Jtfetetuitm ;  this  history  of  the  bishops  li  HeB  w  na 
dertaken  at  tbe  request  of  Angilnun,  Uilwp  <f  V^'- 
it  waa  the  first  woik  of  the  kind  sooth  of  At 
and  became  an  example  which  was  sooa  retyfeMnl- 
1y  followed :—  Vka  8.  OrtgorU  Magm  (lst«  awk  '* 
terpolated) £rea})Ca  from  Festos,  "De  V«b«A 
Significatione."   There  are  also  extant  s  ollMtiei 
of  homilies  and  two  eennona  which  are  attribiteJ  ti 
blm,    Tbe  ffontiliariHm  was  collected  ftwa  At  W 
sources  at  empenr  Charlemagne's  rHjiwit,  tai  "* 
introduced  into  the  whole  Frankish  Cbsick.  b  w 
printed  several  times  between  the  yean  IM  ^ 
1569,  and  tnnilated  into  Genaan  and  SpsnA-  Sh 
Wattenbaeh  and  Bethmann,  Pmkm  Wkmi  W» 
K.  JSckriJif,  in  the  "  Archlv  d^  Getellschift  Ar  iko* 
deuteche  Geschlchtskunde,"  vol,  x  I^t^ 
Bibi.  Med.  JEv.  p,  484  sq.,  where  tbe  biUiognpbT 
garding  Paulus  is  almost  complete ;  PipcTi 
menfoi-rAeoA^w,  p,  8S8  aq. ;  Moaheim,  Ada  &*■ 
vol.11.  (J.a.W.) 

Paul  or  BmaA,  an  Enatera  prdste  of  b*,« 
fiourished  In  tbe  first,  half  of  the  6th  emtsiv.  <• 
among  tbe  Uftbope  who,'  at  the  General  Cooaca  «f  Ep* 
esos  (A.D.  481),  nnlted  with  patriarch  Joha of  Aiw 
in  supporting  the  cause  of  Nestorios.  Ik'hti 
tions  were  in  progress  for  a  reconciliatioa 
John  and  the  Oriental  biahops  with  Cyril  of  Akfli- 
drta,  Paol  waa  aeat  by  John  to  CyriL  btf  tta  UK 
would  by  no  meana  oon^y  with  the  ioIicitaii*»  ■ 
John  until  bis  messaager  Pnnl  ihad  drfiv«<4  ^ 
homiliaa  befcgnMwt)4Wfi>ffl'fr  * 
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if  faltb,  in  whicb  the  terra  dtor^nc  was  applied  to 
he  Virgin  Mary,  and  bad  ji^ned  In  anatlieniatizing 
fcBtorius.  Having  satisfied  Cyril  in  these  points, 
t'anl  concluded  th«  negotiutions  succesBfully.  The 
'ew  facta  known  of  the  life  of  Paul  are  given  by  Tille- 
Doat,  Memoirea,  vol.  xlv,  and  bj  ChrutiiiaaB  Lopoa, 
n  bb  admUa  et  JVote  ad  varivr.  PP.  EpiUcltUy  fenn< 
og  the  aeoond  volume  of  tbe  work  cHed  below.  Paul 
•rote,  Lilieibu  fpum  (t,  lAtBi  quoi)  Paidia  Epiicopa* 
^AKsenuf  CgrtUo  Arckifpitcopo  AUxandriee  abtvUi,  a 
Tooime  AftHoduno  Epitcopo  vumiu: — HomiHa  PaaU 
E^rimpi  Etntmad  .  .  .  tfe  NatimtaU  Domini  tt  Salea- 
orit  uoglfi  J-  M  OuisA,  et  quod  betUa  Virgo  Mana  dl 
tW  Gemihix,  H  quod  mm  diioa,  ted  tmwn  f'Uum  et  Do* 
ninim  CAr£(^fn  dicamvt,  etc. : — Ejutdem  Pauli  ffomt- 
ia  .  .  .  in  Chritti  Domini  et  S<d»wtori»  noetri  NaUeltO' 
an.  These  pieces  are  given  io  the  CondUa,  vol.  iii, 
»1. 1090, 1095, 1096,  ed.  LtbU -.—EpiUoia  PcmU  Erne- 
mi  Epiacopi  ad  Anadtolium  Magittrum  Militia,  given 
n  a  Latin  version  in  the  Ad  Ej^unnvm  Concilium  ea- 
■iontm  Painim  Eputoba  of  Christianas  Lnpua  (Jjja- 
nin,  1882,  4to),Ep.  107. 

HiIs  Paul  of  EnwM  is  to  be  distinguished  from  m 
nvdeceasor  of  tihe  same  name,  who  was  present  at  the 
!>inncil  of  Selenceia  (A.D.  S59),  and  adhered  to  the 
MTty  of  AcaciuB  (Le  Quijn,  Otiem  ChritUanut,  vol.  il, 
mL  889,  bat  be  does  not  give  his  authority) ;  but  who 
leems  aftorwards,  under  tbe  emperra-  Jovian,  to  have 
inited  bimself  with  tbe  orthodox  (Socrates,  Uitt.  Ec- 
:2ef.  iU,  85;  iv.  12;  Sozoinen,  Biit.  Ecein.  vi,  4, 12), 
ind  to  have  acted  with  them  possibly  at  the  Synod  of 
&ntioch  (A.D.  363),  certainly  at  that  of  Syana  (A.D. 
}67  or  36»).  Gennadius  (fie  Vine  lUuttribiu,  c.  81) 
nentions  "  Panlus  Epiacopns, "  he  does  not  say  of  what 
see,  as  having  written  a  little  book  on  repentance  {De 
Pmiteniia  UMia),  in  which  be  cautions  tbe  penitent 
■gainst  sneh  an  asoesa  of  sorrow  as  ml^t  lead  to  de- 
upair.  We  liave  no  means  of  ideutifffag  this  Pant 
nie  period  occapled  by  tbe  writers  ennmerated  by 
Gennadius  includes  that  In  which  Paul  of  Emesa  flour- 
hbed;  and  as  he  was  the  most  eminent  prelate  of  the 
time  of  bis  name,  be  may  possibly  be  the  writer  men- 
lioaed  by  Gennsdins.  —  ^itb,  DieL  ^ Qr.  tmd  Rom. 
Biog.  and  MgOud.  iii,  148. 

Panl  (St.)  tbb  Hbbhit.    See  AirrHoifr,  St. 

Fanl  OF  Pahkomia  lived  probably  in  tbe  6tb  cen- 
tury; accoidinit  to  Trithemiua  and  Cave,  in  A.D. 
480.  Gennadius  calls  bim  Paidm  PrvbyUr,  and  states 
that  be  knew  from  his  own  testimony  (ee  dtdfa  'jut) 
that  be  vas  a  Pannmlan,  bat  does  not  say  to  what 
Chunh  be  belonged.  Paul  wrote  De  Vir^n^ate  eer- 
randa  et  contemtu  Mtmdi  ae  Vita  InitiiiaioM  lAbri  duo, 
addressed  to  a  holy  virgin,  Constantia.  He  took  the 
opportunity  of  abusing  "the  heretic  Joidnian,"  tbe 
great  opponent  of  monasticism,  as  a  luxurious  glutton. 
Tbe  work  fa  lost.  In  some  MSS.  of  Gennadius,  and  by 
Honorins  of  Autan  {De  Seriptor.  Eedee.  ii,  74),  he  is 
called,  not  Panlus,  bat  Petrus.  See  Cave,  Hiit.  UU.  i, 
414 ;  Tritbemltts,  Dt  Seriptor.  Ecclee.  c.  146 ;  Fabricius, 
hiblioth.  Med.  a  Infim.  latinitat.  v,  217,  ed.  Mansi.— 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  (tad  MyihoL  Iii,  149. 

Paul  TBB  PsKSnTTEB.    See  Padl  of  Paknonia. 

Paul  or  SAH08ATA,  a  noted  Eastern  ecclealafltic 
of  tbe  8d  century,  was  a  native  of  Samosata,  and  must 
have  been  bom  shortly  after  tbe  opening  of  tbe  cen- 
tury. Very  little  is  accessible  as  to  bis  eariy  personal 
history.  He  was  elevated  to  tlie  Id^ioprio  of  Antl- 
och  in  A.D.  S60.  His  orig^al  calling  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  sophist;  bow  h«  obtained  admittance 
into  the  clerical  order  is  anknown ;  his  elevation,  or  at 
least  bis  continuance  in  the  see,  lie  owed  to  the  cele- 
brated Zenobia,  to  whom  bis  literatT'  attainments  and 
his  political  talents  may  be  supposed  to  have  recom- 
mended him.  The  charge  that  his  personal  character 
was  not  all  Uiat  oonld  be  dedred  fbr  tiie  episcopal  of- 
floe  sesMB  gnsodlsss,  when  we  oonaidtir  Uw  rilence  of 


tbe  ecclesiastical  writers  of  that  period,  who,  if  they 
bad  had  the  opportunity,  would  have  gladly  laid  hold 
of  anything  to  his  disadvantage ;  and  we  should'rather 
think  that  bis  character  must  have  been  remarkably 
pure  and  worthy  to  luve  led  to  bis  being  raised  from 
an  originally  obecnia  condition  to  tbe  highest  dignity 
in  the  Cbnreh.'  After  his  elevation  he  was  apparent- 
ly less  scrupulous  and  bumble,  and  it  nuy  be  reason- 
ably inferrcKl  ftam  what  bis  enemies  say  of  him— and 
they  are  the  only  ones  who  have  written  about  Paul 
of  Samosata — that  he  manifested  in  the  episcopal  office 
great  rapacity,  am^nce,  and  vani^.  Tbe  encycli- 
cal letter  issued  by  the  council  which  deposed  bim 
(see  below)  was  pnblisbed  at  the  time  of  hb  condem- 
nation (A.D,  269^  and  If  the  charges  had  been  capa- 
ble of  refutation  or  denial,  I^nl  would  not  have  snf- 
fered  them  to  go  unanswered.  He  obtained,  wbiie 
holding  his  bishopric,  the  secular  office  otproatrator 
deceaarim  (so  called  fh>m  the  holder  of  it  receiving  a 
yearly  salary  of  two  hundred  sestertia),  and  is  said  to 
have  loved  tbe  p(»np  and  state  of  his  secular  calling 
better  than  die  humbler  and  more  staid  deportmeBt 
which  became  bis  ecdesiastiGal  oflke ;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably by  the  exercise,  perhaps  tbe  abuse  irf  bis  proco- 
ratorship,  that  he  amaned  the  immense  wealth  which, 
contrasted  with  his  original  poverty,  so  scandalized 
his  opponents.  He  was  led  also  by  his  habits  of  sec- 
ular grandeur,  and  tbe  pride  they  inspired,  to  introdoce 
into  tbe  Church  a  greater  degree  of  pomp  than  had  as 
yet  been  allowed,  erecting  for  himself  an  episcopal 
tribnnal  (iSti/ir)  and  a  lofty  seat  {^povov  inJ/TfXov),  and 
having  this  seut  placed  in  a  recess  screened  from  pub- 
lic observation,  in  imitation  of  the  higher  judges  and 
ma^trates  (see  Eusebins,  Hiit.  Ecdee.  vii,  SO).  When 
abroad  he  assumed  all  tbe  airs  of  greatness,  being  at* 
tended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  and  afibcting  to  read 
letters  and  to  dictate  as  be  went,  in  order  to  inspire 
the  spectators  with  an  idea  of  tbe  extent  and  i»«ssittg 
character  of  his  engagements.  The  decencies  of  pub- 
lic worship  he  also  violated.  He  encouraged  his  ad- 
mirers of  both  sexes  to  manifest  their  approval  by 
waving  their  handkercbieft  and  rising  up  and  shout- 
ing, as  in  tbe  theatres,  and  rebuked  and  insnlted  those 
whom  a  sense  of  pmprie^  restrained  from  Joining  In 
these  applauses.  Hb  s^le  of  preaching  tended  to 
aggravate  the  disaflbction  which  bis  general  deport- 
ment (nspired.  He  was  equally  unsparing  in  his 
strictures  on  those  former  teachers  tk  the  Church 
i  whose  memory  was  held  in  reverence,  and  In  his 
praises  of  himself,  "after  the  manner  rather  of  a  rhet- 
orician or  a  mountebank  than  of  a  bishop"  (Ensebins). 
He  allowed  and  excited  women  to  dug  his  praises 
'imblicly  in  the  church,  amid  tbe  solemnities  of  Easter, 
and  encouraged  his  flatterers  among  the  neighboring 
bishops  to  praise  him  in  their  discourses  to  tbe  people, 
and  extol  him  "as  an  angel  from  heaven."  To  these 
charges  of  open  and  ascertainable  character,  his  ac- 
cusers add  others  of  more  secret  and  therefore  of  more 
dubious  nature,  resting  in  fact  on  mere  suspicion.  But 
it  to  very  probable  that  these  otfensive  traits  would 
have  exdted  leas  animadvarrion  bad  tiiey  not  been 
connected  with  heretical  tbeol<^oal  opinions.  Indeed, 
his  accusers  admit  that,  "  though  all  groaned  and  la- 
mented his  wickedness  in  secret,"  they  feared  his  pow- 
er too  much  to  provoke  him  liy  attempting  to  accuse 
biro ;  but  the  horror  excited  by  hie  heresy  inspired  a 
courage  which  indignation  at  his  immorality  had  &iied 
to  excite;  and  they  declare  that,  when  be  set  himself 
in  opposition  to  God,  they  were  compelled  to  depose 
him  and  elect  another  bishop  in  his  place  (Eusebins). 
Mosbcim,  who  is  Inclined  to  take  tbe  most  bvorablo 
view  of  Paul's  failings,  says : 

"That  Paul  wns  publicly  Inaded  by  women,  and  by 
netghb'Tine  hlsbnps  and  preebyters,  I  can  believe  wlth- 
ont  much  dlfflcQlty;  but  that  he  was  so  Infatnated  and 
BO  greedy  of  iiraff>e  as  boldly  to  urge  forward  these  pro- 
clalniers  of  his  vlrtaes,  I  cannot  believe  eo.wtly.,  ,1  hop- 
pect  that  Paul,  after  tbe  ^iiFO«ie»s^^tHdVj^»  hla 
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noTsl  opinions  had  become  warm,  mtd  the  peopta  had 

Itecitme  divided  into  bctluna  and  parties,  pennadvd  some 
bUhiipa  and  praiibjien  to  defend  aud  support  liia  caiiM 
in  pnlihc  dlsconrvea :  and,  throD^b  his  Batellltes,  h«  en- 
conri^ed  »ome  women,  ou  EsKter-day,  wben  tb«  people 
were  all  uaembled,  aaddeiily  to  ebimt  furtb  his  pralve, 
Id  order  to  conciliate  pupaUr  favor  to  him,  aud  to  check 
the  risinr  aturm  uf  uppouliinn.  Ue  allowed  fats  presbj- 
ten  and  denenii*.  amons  otber  wrong  tblng^  to  keep  the 
M-called  mb-itUrvduMil  f  t^itf airrav,  MuifiHtrodvcttM)  wom- 
en.- and  be  taimeelf  kept  tuv  rouni  wotoeu,  aud  carried 
Ibem  with  him  when  he  travelled.  Thts  wu  not  cimirurj 
to  ibe  canom  of  the  prieeia  of  that  itee,  of  which  I  buve 
apoken  elvewhere.  Bat  the  blahope  do  not  acciiae  Paul 
IK  auy  Illicit  luterconrve  with  these  women :  wbeuce  It 
nppvara  that,  tboush  «  lazarioaa  llver,-he  was  uot  alto- 
gether regardleM  or  the  laws  of  chaatity  aud  decomm. 

"Reapecting  the  Impiety  ofPanl  ofSamoBaio,  acarcely 
any  writer  ahioe  the  Sd  ceotory,  who  haa  treated  of  Ibe 
trinity  of  pentoos  In  Qod,  and  of  Christ,  either  formally 
ur  incidentally.  Is  silent;  and  the  writers  on  heresies,  ooe 
and  all,  place  nlm  among  tbe  worst  cormpiem  of  revealed 
trath,  and  TChflmently  Invetgh  against  him;  to  Bplpha- 
nias,  Tbeoduret,  Angnstlne,  Damascenne,  and  the  reitL 
Moreover,  some  of  the  pnbllc  documents  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  him  have  reached  ns,  a  ctrcnmstance  which 
l)as  nut  occurred  In  regard  ui  most  of  the  otber  beretica. 
For  there  Is  extant  (1)  u  great  part  of  tbe  episile  of  tbe 
bishops  by  whose  declslon^e  was  condemned  iu  the  coun- 
dl  at  Antloch,  addrsMed  to  all  the  bislinps  of  Christen- 
dom, to  oaake  it  manifest  that  they  bad  good  reasons  fur 
irtiat  they  had  done  (in  Baseblna,  BiiL  iSecL  1.  vll,  c  SO, 
p.  sn,  etc.).  But  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Enseblns  has 
prexerved  only  that  part  of  the  epistle  which  recomita  the 
vices  and  delluquenclea  of  the  man,  oniitUne  the  pan 
which  stated  tale  doctrines  or  errors.  If  the  latter  nad 
been  preserved,  we  conid  more  confidently  and  more  def- 
initely determine  whnt  were  his  principles.  There  la  ex- 
tant (2)  a  copy  of  one  of  tbe  eplstiea  ofUie  bishopa  of  the 
coancll,  addressed  to  fml,  relUlng  to  the  controversy 
with  bim  <ln  the  Bibliotheca  >Wrum  AirMeiMis  [ed.  Paris], 
1M4,  fi>l.,  zl,  SOS).  In  this  epistle,  six  of  the  bishops 
stale  their  own  opinions  respecting  God  and  Christ,  and 
inqnlre  ofblm  whether  he  disagrees  with  them.  There 
is  extant  (8}  an  epistle  of  Dlonysma  of  Alexandria  to  Panl 
of  Ssmiisata,  In  wbtcb  the  writer  chides  and  courhtes 
blm  <in  tbe  same  BibtMiwM  Patnmi,  xi,  STS).  Though 
U  Is  true  that  some,  and  for  reasons  worthy  of  cuusider- 
aUon,  deny  that  this  ^istle  was  written  uy  Dluuyelus 
(q.  T.),  It  is  as  nnqaestlouably  tme  that  the  epistle  is  very 
ancient.  It  was  probably  addressed  to  Panl  by  some 
bishop  or  presbyter,  whn^e  name  being  omitted  In  tbe 
early  copy,  some  person,  recollecting  that  Dionyslns  was 
an  upposer  of  Panl,  ascribed  the  epistle  to  him.  There 
are  extsnt  (4)  ten  questions  of  Panl  of  Samosata,  address- 
ed to  Dlonyeius  of  Alexandria,  and  the  answers  of  tbe 
latter  to  these  queBtlons  (in  the  same  Bibliotheca  Fa^-vm, 
xi,  ST^  But  Ibis  aneqnalled  abundance  of  documenta 
lelative  to  Paiil'a  heresy  baa  not  prerenied  a  great  diver- 
sity in  opinion,  both  among  the  ancients  and  the  mod> 
ems,  respecting  his  real  sentiments.  For  the  ancients 
apeak,  sometimes  obscurely,  sometimes  Inconsistently, 
and  sometimes  they  mistake,  either  from  passion  or  prej- 
ndice;  and  hence  tbe  modems  differ  widely,  some  oim- 
InatlDg  and  some  vindicating  the  man.  We  collect  to- 
gether all  that  can  be  learned  respecting  Panl's  senti- 
ments from  these  ancient  document^  ana  compare  wltb 
these  sutements  whatever  has  reached  tis  bom  other  an- 
dent  Bonroee. 

"L  The  bishopa  by  whom  Panl  was  condemned.  In 
their  epistle,  preserved  by  Bueeblne  say:  First,  lliat 
h^denitd  hit  Ood  and  Lord:  rof  efiv  ianov  cai  Kupiov  Ap- 
vowri^voH  (p.  880).  Secondly,  That  before  the  blahiips,  as- 
sembled In  cottndl,  be  would  not  acknowledge  tAot  (A< 
8oH  Ood  deaeended/rom  hMoett:  rit  vli¥  tou  Btov  f( 
parov  taraXtXvytyai.  Thirdly,  That  be  distinctly  aaid 
Jtiwi  ChrUt  originaUd  on  earth:  Aiiti  'InmHw  Xpivrov  id- 
Tw3<h  Fourthly,  That  he  went  over  to  the  abooilnable 
heresy  of  Ariemas.  What  the  heresy  of  Artemas  was, 
with  which  they  tax  Panl,  is  a  question  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. I  shall  therefore  pass  l>y  this  charge,  and  con- 
sider only  the  others ;  In  which,  donbtless,  tbe  chief  error 
of  Panl  was  Included,  and  that  error  which  waa  the  cause 
of  so  mnch  odium  aealnst  blm.  From  these  charges  it  is 
evident  that  he  would  not  acknowledge  Jetw  ChrSd  to  Iw 
both  Ood  and  man;  or  be  denied  that  Jaena  Cbrlst  was  a 

ejrson—lf  I  may  so  ny— compounded  of  Ood  and  man. 
or  when  he  said  (As  Son  qf  Ood  did  not  deneend  frim 
AsoMn,  bui  originated  on  th$  ma-th,  whnt  conld  he  mean 
but  that  Christ  was  a  tHsrs  man,  tnongh  divinely  begot- 
ten of  the  Virgin  Huyt  And  what  conld  tbe  bishops 
mean,  when  Ihey  taxed  Mm  with  dttmiitg  kit  God  and 
iiord,  bnt  that  be  dlveated  Christ  of  hu  divinitti.  or  de- 
nied that  a  dirlne  person  received  tbe  man  Christ  inb) 
nnlOD  with  himself  f  From  the  ume  cfaaiges  it  also  ap- 
pears that  be  called  the  man  Cbrlst  tbe  Sm<)fOod;  and 
this,  undonbtedly,  because  be  waa  supematurally  pro- 
duced from  tbe  virgin  Hary.  For  he  denied  that  the  Sim 
uf  Ood  deaetndtd  from  heavtn;  and  as  this,  moat  ceruinly, 
mnst  be  understood  as  referring  to  Otriri,  it  la  manifest 


that  be  applied  the  title  Sm  4^  <M  to  the  wa  CMi 
Tbis  alone  is  a  snlUcleut  refutaUon  of  the  erravTUuK 
who  believe  what  Marios  Herca tor  asserts  (ikJMiW 
tlmi*  Xettorii,  In  his  0pp.  Il,l!8),  that /M  ^TteMM 
reprsMnXcd  Chri$t  am  bettifi  « bum,  torn EdtiUwaa^' 
two  partHU.  Yet  we  have  a  better  wimcH  li>r  ouhDij 
this  error  in  Panl  bimMslf,  who  diithictly  uyi  {<iKtit\ 
in  tbe  Bibiioth.  /Ur.  zl,  SU),  'Invmt  i  mnStn  h  nHp» 
rot  ityiop  Kai  Maniac  T>t  ropSi^konh— Thai  tbe  Mqi, 
whose  diarges  we  are  CMiMerins,  did  hiia  so  tUMit 
he  himself  makes  mauifaat,  ForaahlstenaXiwuw 
extant,  whether  addressed  to  Dlonysios  or  to  ueteta- 
son,  have  one  sole  aim,  namely,  to  evince, Iqrwttid 
vanons  texts  of  Scriptnre  (won^t  together,  thu  CMt 
was  a  mm  tiwm,  ami  destitute  of  any  divlidtr ; «,  ■!« 
amounta  to  tbe  same  thing,  to  confols  the  beasTthiik 
divint  and  human  natnree  united  in  Christ  ptuted  w 
ptroon.  It  Is  therefore  not  necessary  to  pc«lscittei» 
tlmouy  of  others  among  the  ancients  to  the  nmfki 
Yet  I  win  add  that  orSimecm  Bethammtod^  1 
brated  Persian,  near  the  bc^nning  of  tbe  Ok  mm. 
whose  testimony  I  regard  as  of  more  vahw  tho  thitaf 
all  tbe  Greek  aud  Latin  fttbers.  In  his  epMle  «  Ui 
heresy  of  the  Ne^loriana  (in  Jos.  81m.  AwemiuTi  BHif 
theea  OrieiitaL  1,  S47)  he  says;  'Panlns  SudoiUmm^ 
beats  Maria  h»c  dicebat :  "  S'vdnm  hominm  pagUlb' 
ria,  uec  post  partnm  virgo  perawnriL  Cbrlfosi  tm 
appellavlt  enatimt,  /actum,  mortakm  et  jUin  (M)  a 
gratia."  De  se  Ipso  veru  dicebat:  "EgoqDoqnea'i^ 
em,  ChristDs  eri\  quum  ego  et  CAriMw  Mani^ 
tiixu»  natura." '  These  statementa  accord  peneOlrrdt 
the  allegations  of  the  bishops,  and  with  the  Ainae  il 
Paul,  wno  was  rash  aud  extravannt.  Sj^pbulBi  ik 
(£f(BrM.  Uv,  SIT)  says  of  him  tbUhegntkiBmi/aif 
peUation  of  Ckritt ;  a  dec)arati<m  which  is  etoddsul  t) 
the  quotation  from  the  Persian  Simeon. 

"IL  The  six  bishops  of  tbe  Council  of  Antiocli,  in  tkv 
letter  to  Fanl  before  sentence  was  proncnimd  np»ia> 
while  they  state  their  own  doctrine  retMctiig  M  m 
CrhrisL  condemn  some  errors  of  their  adfersur  Ib 
flrst  place,  they  say  It  conld  not  be  endured  tliit  s* 

inculcate  vior  toS  OcoS  Otor  liM  I'rai  wp6  vrrafioHi  uf^ 
and  iva  etoPT  KaranfWtaiai.  tor  a  mm  t»  6vi  8w 

fHir«qr<u  {BiUiotK  BaU.  xi,  SOB).  The  bUbops  sput  Im 
definitely  than  conld  bo  wished;  iu  comKHWwe,^- 
hsps,  of  the  studied  obscurity  of  Psnl,  who 
his  real  sentiments  to  be  distinctly  known.  TstHiii* 
difllcult  to  see  wbltbcr  lend  the  sentiments  the;  iitriMR 
to  bim.  First,  he  acknowledged  that  thm  ti  mbwh) 
in-Ood,  which  the  Striptvra  toll  tht  Son  <ifeoi.  H«art 
fore  snppoeed  that  there  are  tteo  Sow  of  (W-iw  (wj 
praes,  the  man  Christ !  tbe  other  fttr  iwtw*  O™ 
long  before  the  other  Son.  Secondly,  ff« 'nnrf  >■ 
laUet  Son  Ood  wit  God  anUrior  to  /A*  1" 
world.  Thirdly,  Conaequcnily  he  held  (*st  ft;  f 
Ood  beeumt  Qod  at  the  ttme  the  wsrU  wienAinM 
statements  appear  confni«d,  and  very  diArent  {rnw 
common  apprehensions:  but  they  will  admit oitliw- 
tlon.  Paul  meant  to  aay  that  the «i«jjM-ur, ""■J 
fer  it,  tbe  Divine  msrav— which  be  denomlMted  t»*s 
qf  Qod,  was  hidden  in  Qod,  befi»re  the  erwrimi  rf« 
world :  but  that,  iu  a  sense.  It  issued  out  fton  w*- " 
be«ui  to  have  some  existence  exterior  to  (Joo,iii»«i'''* 
God  formed  the  created  oniverse,  PoaitM,  Btea  » 
Inferred  that  (p.  710)  thoee  profit  (w  (W»  (w  ff=i  j 
(wo  as  In  tbe  place  of  Ibeone  Ood) ttkoiiniUma*f»J^ 
Ood  to  be  Ood;  bat  ondoubtedly,  considering  w*si  tfr 
cedes,  tbe  limltadon  should  be  added,  btfim  Ik  ert^ 
(tftheworid.  Bis  belief  was  that  tAn  divide  thiftttGj 

into  two  Gods,  who  make  tiie  Son  of  God  tu  »«« 
as  a  jMrsoN,  distinct  from  the  Father,  before  tks 

tlon  of  tbe  worid.  Be  did  not  deny,  as  «  JV*™ 
that  tbe  Son  of  0»d  was,  tn  some  sense,  nsde  Qm  it  w 
time  tbe  world  was  created—From  all  thi*  iw  tan  M 
Panl  dented  the  sfsmol  generation  of  tbe  S.ai  of  Qoiv* 
also  hla  persunal  dMfmsfiwaf  ttam  tbe  Father; 
snppoMd  that  when  God  was  about  to  create  tte"^ 
he  sent  ont  from  blmselfa  certain  »ww.*"™^^ 
the  .son     Ood,  and  also  Ond,  idtbooi^  It  to  sMtac  «r 
tinct  fhim  God.  These  Ideas  may  he  farthtc 
by  the  Btibseqvent  ctaa^  of  the  WAopt: 
not  obsenrely  tax  Panl  with  reweeeDdn^  God  tbr 
aa  creating  the  world     the  IPanf  (fa  -fTTZSHJ^ 

oriilt  qt  aiva-tWTftrov)  OS  hy  OH  *UfnilM»tt, »«  *l"**t^ 

hating  no  eeparata  fxiet^nee  or prreimaatf.  rnittKBj 
appears  that  by  tbe  Son  or  Word  V  0»4  be  v*tm^ 
the  divine  wMm  (^urrw<>iO:  which,  be*"  *™ 
was  created,  had  been  at  rest  In  God,  aud  bid^^ 
nnmberless  ngws:  but  now,  when  the  enpreme ("jwif- 
ed  the  purpose  of  creating  the  world,  it  •""^J! 
pfiwers,  ancL  as  it  were,  came  om  from  tbe  »»^tZ 
Father;  or,  tn  other  wordi^  it  mantfcsied  lu  P"T*f;^ 
discriraiuating,  acting,  and  operating.  """"Jriii 
onward  it  is  celled,  thonch  ffgaratlvely,  the 
becamse  it  proceeded  forth  tnm  n"<l.  J"*  "  ^i^d* 
from  bis  parents ;  and  also  Ood,  becaaM  it  is  «w— j 
Ofti,  and  can  be  conceived  of  as  Bep«»ie,'nii»WL|^ 
by  an  abstraction  of  the  nind.  In  pt^^Tv^ 
with  these  riewa  are  theetetemenU  of  Atber  u^^JT 
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teoti  of  Paul :  God  tk»  Father,  Son,  and  SptHi  art  mm 
M.  Tit*  Wtrd  and  Hpirit  art  ever  in  Qvd,  aa  rttuon  u  in 
tm;  th»  mm  uf  God  ha»  wo  teparaU  cEtatmw,  but  ht  rx- 
A  to  OoA. . .  .  MOT  voTfit,  HI  Xo^or  kr  ufSpawy.  Tht 

M  in  fx  (Ac  Father,  on  rcoMtn  (uot  tpeeck,  aermo,  PeiR- 
liu  KDCleivd  it :  but  iinari)nrh  th«  bli>hi>pB  tertn  It)  it  in 
M>.  Epipliaulas,  wbi>  nfl  iin  nntlior  was  duI  dlBttueuUli- 
d  for  bfa  accanic;  aud  mteiirch,  liw  out  auted  ail  that 
ibI  b«Id,  bat  whHt  he  has  (tut«d  la  very  w«ll.  I  omit 
lallar  diatlous  from  Aibonapius  and  utberi),  that  the 
lacutaiini  tatf  nut  be  ton  pn>)lx. 
"111.  Dtuiijvfiw,  ur  whueTer  wmta  the  aplstle  bearinji 
li  DMDe  (lu  Ihe  BibHotK  Pair,  zi,  37S,  ■Hi),  mj»  that  Piial 

ta)(lll  i  1h>  (ewe)  inoVTaatit  tai  iio  Kfiocirwa  tou  l^or  !,)i6r 
uu  iio  XpiVToiitj  Kai  too  viow,  tru  faivci  t6v  bUv  tov 
iHn  spaiHrvpiarra,  Soi  »ni  hot'  afiov*|iiav  Xpirro*  lai  viov 

si  Aafiii.  Whether  PbdI  so  expreeaed  hlmael^  or  whelli- 
r  Dluutaios  to  Inferred  fttm  the  laiitniige  of  Paul,  there 
I  notbrng  here  dl«nzreelDg  wlih  the  opiulona  ui  Paul. 
W  tiiK«  M  declared  CbrlHt  tn  be  a  mere  hud,  bom  of 
Ur;:  and  denied  that  the  Wiadum  of  God,  combtued 
fltb  the  man  Chrfat,  c»u*tltuied  uiie  perptiu ;  aod  ;et  tr- 
sted  that  the  eicmnl  Son  uf  Oi>d,  by  whum  the  world 
rat  created,  dwelt  In  the  man  Chriat ;  and  as  he  alao  call- 
d  tbe  man  Chrlit  the  Son  of  God.aud  applied  Ibe  mme 
ppellatlon.  Son  of  Ot>d,  to  that  power  ot^tDe  divine  Wla- 
om  vhleh  projected  ibe  world— It  mwt  necesrarfly  be 
kat.  In  aome  aeoM,  he  recopifved  (wo  distinct  and  aepa- 
Ut  tblnn  In  ChrUL  ttmi  /oniu,  ttoo  Sont,  two  Chritt*. 
Icre  It  ihonld  be  noticed  that  tbe  word  tnoaraan,  In  Ibe 
ucoage  of  Dionysius,  la  not  to  be  understood  In  our 
rate  of  Ihe  tenn,  bat  fn  a  broader  acoeptAtion.  Prom 
be  qiK«l)nna  uf  Panl  iQuoid.  Til,  p.  E8U)  It  appears  thnt  he 
i«d  Ibe  wcod  liworraoa  in  a  hruad  wu«e,  as  applicable  tu 
DTthlng  that  is  or  exists,  whether  It  snbolsta  by  itxelf  ur 
tily  in  aometbing  else.  The  eternal  Son  of  Ood,  which 
'■nl  ackniiwiedged  to  eziat  in  Christ,  he  conld  nut  have 
egarded  as  truly  an  bw^aan  or  person.  For,  If  he  hnd 
o  regarded  it,  no  would  bare  admitted  the  very  thing 
rhieh  he  denied,  namely,  that  the  Son  of  Ood  la  a  peraon 
itWna  from  the  person  of  the  Pnther.  lu  this  snme 
fitiie  (p.tT4)  Dlonysins  blames  Panl  for  snvlug,  ittv  tm 
inctuoanv.  He  thercAire  admitted 
bat  Ood,  in  the  Mnae  before  explained,  1.  e.  as  being  ihe 
ritiom^Ood,  dwelt  In  Christ.  Bnt  he  added  thnt  Ood 
mil  in  ChrlsL  tins  laboriom  jwditim  exereiUttion«.  This 
rdt  eiplalna  the  Tiewa  of  Panl,  and  In  j>art  conArms  my 
inner  lemarkB.  For  Paol'a  meaning  la  that  Chritt,  while 
•bcjriug  ibe  commanda  of  the  law,  and  mfferlng  Itn  pen- 
lile»,  acted  and  suffered  tUoiie;  tior  did  God,  as  pret-eut 
riib  blm,  either  act  or  anlTer  idong  with  the  man  Chriai. 
lente  it  appeara  that  Panl  nOected  alK^lber  the  union 
f  th«  divine  and  human  naturea  In  Cbriei.  lu  Ihia  man- 
i«r  Dioayslns  eorrecttv  understood  him,  as  nppeiira  from 
b«  conttitation  be  tntijolned.  In  which  be  endeavors  to 
bnw,  by  many  proofs,  that  God  waa  bom  in  Christ,  and 
f^td  the  penalties  and  tfiaif-  More  paf^ana  of  a  aini- 
w  character  ndght  be  drawn  fh>ra  this  episue;  but  they 
re  not  needed. 

"IV.  In  Uu  t^tpuattomM  proposed  by  Panl  to  DIonyalus, 
In  sole  ahu  of  Panl  la  U>  prove  that  ihe  man  txim  of 
IvT  had  uo  eommnnity  of  nature  or  ot  action  with  Ood 
welling  in  blm.  Hence  he  brings  forward  the  texts  In 
lUcb  the  son!  of  Christ  Is  said  to  m  trotMod  and  aomtte- 
W  (John  xll,  n ;  Halt,  xxvl,  26).  He  then  asks:  Can 
be  natore  of  Ood  he  sorrowlhl  and  troabled  f  <s.  tl8). 
le  ilso  lays  before  his  antagonist  the  words  orcbrist  to 
be  Jews,  Dttron  thU  UmpU,  etc  (John  i,  19),  and  then 
VBBDda,  Can  Ood  be  dlssolYedr  This  objection,  >o 
■sj  of  solutton,  DIooyalilB  answers  mleerably,  by  reeori- 
■>K  b)  a  mystical  InterpretAilon.  For  he  would  have 
"■ol  believe  that  by  the  tompU  which  Christ  represents 
■  to  be  dtwotved  mnet  be  nnderatood  the  djst^fpfea  of 
trtsi :  becanae  these  the  Jewa  actnally  di$aoived,  that  is, 
Imrved  and  scattered.  Some  of  tbe  other  answers  are 
e better.  In  Qnction  V  (p.  «8a>  Panl  says:  Lnke  tells 

*  <ctiL  II,  40)  tbiit  Christ  (rrew.  Bat  can  Ood  growf  If, 
kerefhre,  Christ  rnvr,  he  was  nothlna;  hot  a  mom.  With 
lifi  tiYmnent  the  good  Dionyslna  la  greatly  puzzled. 
>«l  ai  length  be  Una*  hia  way  ont.  andsByst  'Tbe  boy 
lK^asLnietellsna,prawaNdNaiMds<r<MiAlB  tbe  ChareX, 

"  last  Af(n«it  Toi  etev        t'i¥  inK^iiaiar  tori,  the  OTOWtk 

r  God,  rOatm  to  the  Cktireh:  for  it  ia  recorded  in  tbe 
'Ci9  that  the  Chnrch  lucreased  dally  and  was  eutarjed, 
nd  ttiat  tbe  Word  of  God  Increased  every  day.'  How  In- 
totnu  and  beantlftal  I  If  all  tbe  hlebopa  who  opposed 
Isl  were  like  this  Dtonysina  for  acuteness  and  genlns,  I 
lo  not  Wonder  th^  conld  not  rettiie  him.  And  lest  this 
w  mpoBse  should  lose  lie  force  and  beauty,  DIonyaias 
lows  it  with  ezqnisitfl  Uunia. 

"Bnt  I  will  deebt.  Paul,  undoubtedly,  had  wrong 
In*,  and  views  very  different  tmm  those  which  lae 
'crlptnres  Inenkale.  Bat  his  adversaries  also  appear  to 
*^  embraMd  more  tbao  one  error,  and  they  nad  not 
™cleat[y  precise  nnd  clear  Ideas  on  tbe  aubjeci  they  dis- 
"Ki.  TMse  statements,  derived  from  the  best  and 
credible  documents  on  the  subject,  if  cnrerhlly  ex- 
ailned  aad  compared  together,  will  give  us  eaay  access 
"  <be  real  sentinwnia  of  Panl  of  Samosnt*.  The  syatem 

*  cabtaeed,  w  flu-  w  It  cim  be  aaoertnlnDd  at  Uie  prea- 
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ent  day,  Is  contained  lu  tbe  following  pmpoeittouB :  1. 
God  ia  a  perfectly  eimple  um£,  lu  whom  there  Is  no  divi- 
sion Into  pans  wbalever !  8.  Therefore,  all  that  common 
Chrisiliius  teach  respecting  different  peraons  In  God,  an 
eternal  Son  of  Ood,  and  bw  generation  from  eternity,  Is 
falee,  and  shtmld  be  corrected  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  8. 
Tbe  Scriptures  speak  indeed  of  the  Father,  the  Bon,  and 
tbe  Huty  Spirit.  But  those  texts  mast  be  so  understood 
as  not  to  mllltaie  with  the  clearest  and  most  certain  doc- 
trine of  both  reason  and  Scripture  respecting  the  *tnity  of 
the  diviue  iintnre.  4.  The  Sou  of  God  meiiiloiied  In  the 
Bcrlptnres  la  merely  tbe  Heamnt  {k6^oT)  and  Wmdom  (f«c 
rrmin)  of  God.  Those  who  have  translated  tbe  Greek 
writers  concemlng  Paul  Into  Latin  (De  Valols,  Petavius, 
and  others)  commonly  render  the  Greek  word  X070T  by 
the  Latin  word  Vfrbtim.  This  Is  wrong.  Prom  the  epis- 
tle of  the  bishops  at  Antlocb  to  Panl.lt  Is  clear  that  Ae 
nnderatood  by  Xi>i<K  the  divine  IfMom,  HencethlsGreek 
word  Is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  word  ratio.  Uarius  Mer- 
cator,  whom  many  follow  (Do  Anathetnatimuo  Xettoriano, 
In  bis  0pp.  II,  lis,  ed.  Ganierii),  erroneously  aays:  'Ver- 
Imrn  Del  Pairis,  non  sabaMntivum,  tedprbUmmm,  vel 
tvtperatioum,  aenslt  Samosatenns.'  Bnt  Panl  did  not  rec- 
ognise Ihe  word  irpofofumoviproiatietttn):  andby  the  word 
\6fin  he  Intended  the  Wiodom  or  Ihe  Heaaon  of  God,  as  le 
manifest  fh>m  Eplphanlus  (p.  718),  who.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed. Is  not  always  snfflclentlv  accurate  {Hixra.  Ixv, 

609):  tonitouoi  ao^ian,  alov  iv  <lrBxp  uv^pwrw  tuamot 

Ix^i  \6fot.  6.  This  Rsaifon  of  God  waa  Ht  rest  lu  him  ft-om 
eternity,  and  did  not  project  or  attempt  anything  exterior 
to  God.  But  when  God  determined  tn  create  the  visible 
nnlverse,  this  Reamui  ia  a  sense  proeeeded  out  from  God, 
nnd  ncied  exteriorly  to  God.  On  this  acconut.  In  Ihe 
Scripmres,  li  is  meiaphoricallv  called  the  Son  of  Ood,  & 
The  Spirit  is  ihaipuwerwblch  God  possesses  of  producing 
and  unimatlng  all  ihlngs  at  his  pleasure.  It  first  received 
the  name  of  spirit  when  it  manifested  it>elf  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world :  and  it  is  so  called  because  It  may  be 
compared  to  the  viM  or  the  bvtath,  which  produces  mo- 
tions In  Ihe  air.  When  It  excites  pinns  emotions  In  the 
wiuls  of  men,  It  Is'called  tbe  BtAy  Spirit.  1.  Therefore, 
until  Ood  entered  on  the  creation  of  Ihe  world,  and  op- 
erated externally,  there  was  neither  any  Son  of  God  nor 
any  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  both  may,  in  a  certain  senre,  be 
pronounced  Vernal,  because  they  eternally  existed  In  Ood. 
9l  When  God  would  make  known  to  men  a  way  of  sal- 
vntlon  superior  to  that  of  Moses,  he,  by  means  of  that 
eternal  pwrr  of  his,  which  gives  life  and  motion  to  all 
thlugs,  and  which  Is  called  Ihe  Hi^  Spirit,  begat,  of  the 
jewiah  Virgin  Mnry,  that  very  holy  and  most  perl^ct  man 
Jssus;  and  ihls  man,  becanrt  he  waa  begotten  by  the 
power  of  Ood,  wlihont  any  intervening  agency,  Is  alao 
called  the  Son  of  Ood;  Just  as  a  house  receives  the  name 
of  Its  builder  (see  Dlunyains,  EpiMe  to  Patd,  ut  sop.  p. 
£T4).  D.  This  extraordinary  man,  though  he  was  more 
holy  and  more  noble  than  any  other  mortal,  yet  lived  and 
acted  In  tbe  way  aud  manner  of  other  men,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  all  tbe  wants  aod  f^iltlea  which  are  Incident  to 
OUT  natore.  All  the  things  which  be  either  did  or  suffer- 
ed prove  clearly  that  he  was  a  mm  man.  10.  Bnt  to  en- 
able him  to  penorm  tbe  (tinctinna  of  a  ditiw  ambauador, 
without  fiillure  (for,  as  a  man,  he  was  liable  to  errors  and 
defects),  that  same  divine  Jjsason,  which  proceeded  forth, 
as  it  were,  Tnm  Ood  at  the  time  the  world  was  created, 
Jolued  Itself  to  his  soul,  and  banished  from  it  all  Igno- 
rance on  religions  snhjecls  and  nil  liability  to  fhilnre^ 
At  what  time,  in  the  opinltm  of  Panl,  the  dlrine  Kcason 
or  Wisdom  became  associated  with  the  soul  of  Christ.  I 
do  not  find  stated.  1  can  sapptm  thai  the  advent  of  tne 
Reason  or  Word  of  Ood  to  be  made  Christ  was  delayed 
till  the  commencement  of  his  public  ftiiicUons:  because, 
prevlonsly,  the  man  Christ  din  not  need  the  aid  of  this 
eterunl  wisdom.  11.  This  presence  of  the  divine  Wisdom 
(which  is  nothing  different  from  Ood  himself}  in  the  man 
Christ,  makes  It  proper  that  this  man  should  be,  and  he 
is,  called  Ood.   Alhanaslus  (pt  ^fnodit.  In  0pp.  11,  T39) : 

Oi  uwi  IliwXo*  Tov  lafimoarimt  \ilOHat,  XpirrAii  vrrfpov 
(p.  714)  fttrn  Tqr  itian^prnmnvn  tm  waotownt  T*irawo<h«iat, 
rif*  fovi*  ■tiXiv  Ar^fMWav  'tt^or**al.    1&  It  Will  be  DO 

mistake,  then,  If  we  say  there  are  (wo  Sons  of  God,  and 
that  there  were  in  Christ  two  b»oo^i««it,  or  two  distinct 
separately  existing  things,  two  forma  or  wpooMwa.  IS. 
But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  commingle  and  confbnnd 
the  acta  of  the^e  two  Sons  of  God.  Each  acts  alone,  and 
without  the  other.  The  divine  Reamm,  with  no  co-opera- 
tlou  of  the  man,  speaks  by  Christ,  inetmcta,  discoones, 
awaya  the  mlnda  of  the  auditors,  and  performs  the  mini- 
clee.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man,  with  no  co-opera- 
tion of  the  divine  Reason  dwelling  In  him,  is  begotten.  Is 
hangry,  sleeps,  walks.  Buffers  pain,  and  dies.  1^  At 
length,  when  the  man  Christ  had  IhlUlted  hla  mission, 
the  divine  Hoaton  left  Ibe  man,  and  returned  to  God. 
Bplphnnius  (Mores;  Ixr,  4  1,  p.  MS):  •q^i  noMot'  'tkimr 

6  Xn-for  h'>iff7itac  /lofor,  noi  uvaX>c  watipa.  Thls 

passage  is  miserably  irnnslaied  by  Dion.  Petnvtus  (as  are 
many  other  passages  in  Bplpbsuios)  tbns:  'Sed  solnm, 
inquit  I^nlU)',  adveniens  verbom,  totnm  lllud  ndmliilsira- 
rit,  et  od  pitrrem  revertlt.'  The  true  meaning  i>f  tbepas- 

Xis :  The  divint  Itaaoon  eame  (to  Ihe  mini  Cbrl^t,,ionf 
Ua  binta,  and  when  In  ^<>fSj>^e)v:^90t^J^I^'^ 
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ont  anj  commnntti 


of  action  wttb  the  Ininan  utim)  ewr- 
(wrtf*  KtwiMd  (D  CM"  (Moatifll  m,  tffe- 
«M  (te  iVrt  mm  CMttrtni,  11,  «9  HI.). 


The  writers  on  the  bMory  of  doctrines  vair  in  their 
opjoion*  mpectiotf  the  relation  in  which  fan!  of  Sa- 
mosata  Btands,  whether  to  Sabellianum  or  to  the  UnU 
tarianism  of  the  Artemoniteti  (see  EnseUv,  38,  ab  init.); 
comp.  Schleierinacher,  p.  &89  Bq.;  Baamgarten-Cru- 
i,  SM ;  Augusti,  p.  59 ;  Meier,  l)agme^§ek.  p.  74, 
75 ;  Doroer,  p.  &!0).  Tlie  diflferoDce  between  Sabelliiu 
and  Paul  may  be  aaid  to  have  consisted  in  this,  that 
the  fonner  thought  that  the  whole  substance  of  the 
divine  Being,  the  Utter  that  only  one  single  divine 
power  had  manifested  itself  in  Christ.  Trechsel 
{G«4chidtU  des  AntitrimtaiimuM,  i,  61)  agrees  with 
this,  calling  SnmosatUnism  "  the  oorrelato  of  Sabel* 
lianism,  ucMding  to  the  meaanrea  of  the  men  nnder> 
atandlng."  The  divine  ben  conies  only  into  «n  ex- 
ternal contact  with  man,  toucbee  human  nature  only 
on  the  surface ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  human 
element  comes  to  its  rights  more  than  in  the  system 
of  Salwlliiis.  Dlonysius  of  Alexandria,  as  we  have 
seen,  waa  the  first  to  write  anainst  Paul,  and  after- 
wards assembled  some  councils  against  bira  at  AnU- 
ocb,  aboat  ML   In  the  teat  of  these  eonnoils,  which 


p.  131  sq. :  Baur,  DrtteM^BoMn,  i,  SM-SK;  Hi- 
genbMli,i(iirforjr«^/>oefrWH^  vol.i;  andUs£nk^ 
y<tiM.ate.,vol.  xvi;  (^miSe^aA.  1,1V  ^ 

»S,411,6U7;  Smith, /Met.  ^Cr.onri  An. fiqifd 
AfttM.m,U9»q.  (J.U.W.) 

Panl  TRK  SiLKNTiABT,  a  Christian  poet  <ftlMS& 
centniy,  wms  of  a  noLle  CamUy,  the  son  of  Cym  ad 
grandson  of  Floms,  and  possessed  of  great  w<al(k  Ht 
held  In  the  palace  of  Justinian  the  office  of  ddef  of  tk 
Silentiarii,  a  class  of  persons  who  had  the  cue  af  Ik 
emperor's  palace.  When  the  church  of  St.  SofiUt  a 
Constantinople  was  rebuilt  1^  JuMinian  m  Ssi,  Pid 
vmte  M.  deaeription  (or  tjcfpam;)  of  the  edifice  it  US 
Greek  bexameten,  with  a  proamlwa  «eriitiB|  rf  IM 
iambic  verses.  It  is  evident  from  this  poem  tkth 
was  a  Christian.  The  work  was  edited,  wiA  nrta 
and  a  Latin  translation,  by  Ducange  (Paris,  1G7D):  ttt 
text,  edited  by  Becker,  is  contained  in  tb«  Bona  editia 
of  the  "  Byeantine  HiMorians"  (1887),  with  a  maai 
part,  consisting  of  S76  hexameters  and  a  pmiatetf 
29  iambics,  not  included  is  the  editiiM  of  Iha^t. 
Paul  was  also  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  Bi'c  it 
TlvHoii  Uptta,  and  of  several  efugnms,  which  in  it- 
eluded  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  See  Fabridn,  Bi- 
Hotluea  Graca  (ed.  Haries),  Iv,  4S7 ;  vii,  5« ;  Snitk 


appears  to  have  met  in  ^e  vear  269.  one  Malchlon  a  ,  ^     ^  ^  ^.^  ^.^ 

rhet«nc.an,  an  acute  and  eloqaent  man.  so  skilfn^  ^      ^  ^  ^ 
drew  Paul  out  of  the  subtorfugee  in  which  he  had  be-  »  »    /•  . 


Bubtorfugee 

fore  lurked  that  hia  error  became  manifest  to  all.  As 
he  would  not  renounce  his  error,  he  was  divested  of 
the  ei^copal  office,  and  excluded  from  the  communion 
by  common  suffrage.  Tlila  decision  Paul  resisted; 
and  relying  perhapa  on  the  patronage  of  queen  Zeno- 
bia,  and  on  the  bvor  of  the  people,  he  refused  to  give 
up  the  house  in  which  the  bishop  resided,  and  in  which 
the  Church  waa  accnstomed  to  assemble.    But  when 


Paul  THE  SiMPLB  (Pauhu  SimpUxy,  so  oDad  • 
account  oftbe  childlike  simplicity  of  his  chaisder,n 
a  disciple  of  St.  Anthony,  who  flonrisbed  ia  tbt  M 
century.  HiB  native  conntiy  appaan  to  havi  bn 
Egypt,*  bnt  the  place  of  hie  r^dcnce  b  not  doscribsl 
He  was  a  poor  oonntryiDnn,  wbo,  till  the  ago  of  ttzir. 
had  served  God  In  the  married  atate.  Hb  ntiRMt 
into  the  desert  was  oceaaioned  by  his  suipring  b 


Zenobia  waa  conquered  by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  in  wife,  who  was  exceedingly  beautifbl,  and  dM  kin 


the  year  272,  and  the  contest  was  taken  before  the 
emperor,  the  case  was  referred  for  arbitrament  to  the 
Romish  and  Italian  bishops,  who  decided  against  Panl. 
It  is  probable  that  Paul,  notwithstanding  hia  deposi- 
tion, continoed  to  preach  and  to  propagate  his  opinions. 
Kothing  anbsequent,  however,  is  known  of  him.  His 
followers,  and  be  had  many,  formed  themselves  into 
a  sect,  and  flourished  under  the  name  of  PoufioM  (q.  v.), 
or  PiialianitU,  for  soma  time  after. 

Paul  does  not  seem  to  have  written  much.  The  ten 
quectioiu  and  proposiUuifl  extant  under  bis  name,  and 
addressed,  aecordhig  to  the  existing  title,  to  DionysiuB 
of  Alexandria,  have  been  noticed.  A  Greek  HS.  work, 
ascribed  by  some  to  John  of  Damascus,  contains  a 
fragment  of  a  work  by  Paul,  entitled  Ot  wpoc  £(i|3f- 
avov  \6yoi  (^Ad  Sabitnutm  Libri),  and  some  fragments 
of  this  are  cited  in  the  CoaciUa  (iii,  888,  od.  Labbi). 
Vincentius  Lirinensis,  in  his  Commoniivrium,  states 
that  the  writings  of  Paul  atwnnded  in  quotations  from 
the  Soripturea  both  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  N.  T.  To  In- 
trodaoe  his  Chrittology  into  the  ndnd  of  the  people,  be 
undertook  to  alter  the  Cbuich  hymns,  but  waa  riirewd 
enough  to  accommodate  himaelf  to  the  orthodox  for- 
mulas, calling  Christ,  fbr  example,  "  God  of  the  Vir^ 
gin"  C^ibs  U  wap&ivov),  and  ascribing  to  him  even 
bomoousia  with  the  Father,  but  of  course  in  hia  own 
sense.  See,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to, 
EuseldoB,  But.  Eedet.  vii,  27-30 ;  Uansi,  CoiL  Cone. 
i,  1088  sq.,  especially  Epittal,  M^titcopar.  ad  PauL  v, 
S9S ;  Epiphanius,  Hitt.  Ecclet.  65,  1 ;  H^ji,  Nov.  Cd- 
Ud.  vii,  1,  p.  68,  299  sq. ;  Fragments  in  Leont.  Bya. 
Contr.  Nutor.  et  EvtytK.  iii ;  Ehriich,  Diu  rtatio  de 
£Vror>6. jPtwli Samot.  (Leips.  1745, 4tn),  p.  23 ;  Fuerlin, 
Ha  Ham.  PauH  Samot.  (Getting.  1741, 4to) ;  Schwab, 
De  PauU  Samot.  vita  atq.  Doetr.  (Uerbip.  1839);  Cave, 
Hilt.  IMr.  ad  ann.  260.  I,  185 ;  Le  Qni£n,  Orwiu 
Ckriitiamu,  1,  705;  llllemont,  M4movre$,  ir,  289  aq. ; 
Neander,  Ch.  Hiit.  ii,  269  sq. ;  id.  Diegeiuu.  i,  160, 
206;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hitt.  i,  289  Bq. ;  Ptvssensi,  The  Early 
Teano/Ckriitianitg  (ffcnqr  ond  CArii^  Zhetriite), 


been  much  younger  than  himself  in  the  act  of  sM- 
tery  with  a  paramour,  with  whom  she  tifptm  to  h>n  . 
long  carried  on  a  criiDlnal  iotereoutM.  Atiaaten; 
to  the  care  oftbe  adulterer,  not  only  UagoD^vi^b*  I 
also  Us  innocent  eUldien,  accoidingtoMafiBtnd 
Socrates,  be  took  Us  departure,  aft«r  luviag,  "vi^ 
a  placid  smile,"  said  to  the  adulterer,  "WdliVtB; 
truly  it  matters  not  to  me.  By  Jeans !  I  wQI  doI  ub 
her  again.  Go ;  yon  have  her,  and  her  cbildrta :  fcr  I 
am  going  away,  and  shall  become  a  laeak"  Ik 
incident  affiirda  a  cnriona  illnatratlon  ef  the 
which  wu  cbtrished  as  a  prime  moDBstle  vfrti^M^ 
offers  an  instance  of  what  was  probaU^  in  Oil  ^ 
still  rarer,  monastic  swearing.  A  Joiiiiny  of 
daya  brought  him  to  the  cell  of  SL  Antbovf,  the  ii 
the  zenith  of  hia  reputation.  "  What  do  you  wnir 
said  the  eaint.  "To  be  made  a  monl^"  wti 
answer.  "Monks  are  not  made  of  oldraeaofutT' 
waa  the  caustic  rejoioder.  Tbe  fervor  of  the  csriM 
induced  bim  to  nmain  tiwee  daya  wMmmI  feod  it  A* 
door  oftbe  hermit;  and  Anthony,  won  l^hiaiqat** 
nity  and  eamestoess,  at  length  admitted  hin  ai  a  di<» 
pie.  After  a  long  and  rigorons  practice  of  ebcdn"> 
he  was  placed  In  a  cell  at  three  mOes'  distance 
Antlmny's,  wbo  came  to  regard  I^nl  as  tht  h«M 
among  bis  followers.  Panl  ia  reputed  to  ban  pw- 
sessed  the  gift  of  miracles  in  a  far  more  eoHBM  i*- 
gree  than  his  great  master ;  and  to  hin,  it  is  sal  % 
Anthony  was  in  the  halrit  of  sending  snch  nA  *  ^ 
Bessed  persons  as  he  himself  was  unable  to  con. 
date  of  Paul's  retirement  and  the  time  of  hb  talk  «t 
not  known ;  but  an  anecdote  recorded  is  the  Aite 
Gnec.  Mowmmta  of  Cotelerius  (i,  851)  sbowi  tkal  k( 
was  living  at  the  accession  of  the  emperor  CoaMafa 
II,  A.I>.  887.  See  Palladln%  J7m1.  LaaMt.t.V^» 
die  KbKetk.  Patrmm  (Paila,  1664,  fid.),  xiii,  9U :  S» 
men,  BUt.  Eedu.  i,  18;  TUlemant,  Mim9im,AW: 
Neale,  Hitt.  of  Out  tfo^  Emi,  Gwtk  (Pttrimi^^ 
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Paol  OP  Thkbss,  a  tsint  of  tbe  eariy  ChristUn 
Ibnrcb,  whoM  penonal  histary  la  anshroitded  In  myi- 
ny  by  legCBda  and  timditioDH,  was  born,  according  to 
tnmt,  !a  the  Mcood  half  of  the  8d  century.  He 
irif  loet  his  rich  Cbtiatian  parenta,  and  during  the 
laeita  persecntknu  fled  into  tbe  Tbeban  wilderness, 
rbm  he  lived  flir  nliMty-Beven  yeats  in  commanion 
riih  Ms  God.  to  be  seen  only  by  man  in  his  dying 
when  tlM  aodiorite  Antoniui  found  him.  j 

Paul  Tebomesb.  See  Paolo  Terohssr. 
Fanl  I,  pope  of  Rome,  was  a  native  of  tbe  ci^  of 
lome,*  brother  of  pope  Stsptien  III  (q.  v.),  vrhom  bo 
Kceeded,  and  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  impor- 
mt  political  missions.  Paul  I  began  bis  pontiticate 
Uy  29,  767,  amid  much  opposition  and  disorder. 
htFB  were  at  the  time  two  parties  at  Borne,  the 
'rankiih  and  tlw  Italian.  He  owed  his  elevation  to 
H  Fiinkisb  puty.  Tbe  Italiaos  were  led  by  Tb«- 
phylactns,  who  dieted  tot  •  while  the  right  to  the 
Dotilcate  with  Paul;  the  latter,  however,  proved 
mngest  in  tbe  contest,  and  finally  secured  submis- 
aa.  PioVa  ponUflcate  Is  distinguished  partly  by  ef- 
Ms  for  the  complete  and  secure  papal  possession  of  the 
imtories  which  were  claimed  as  granted  by  the  Franli- 
Ji  king,  and  partly  by  the  remarkable  growth  of  pa- 
il power  in  Boma  itself.  Buxmann  (Getch.  der  PoU- 
i  dtr  PapaUt  H,  S51)  says:  "Very  seldom  have  the 
iilica  of  Rome  seen  so  much  deceit  and  fraud,  or  so 
Mne  tbe  character  of  unconsciontiousness  and  donble- 
ngnedness,  as  under  pope  Paul  1."  In  order  to  re- 
lin  the  newly  acquired  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  to 
lengthen  himself  against  tbe  attacks  of  the  Loiu- 
ird*  and  the  Byxantinee,  Paul  sought  the  good  graces 
r  king  Pe|dn,  and  praventad  thia  ruler  ttma  alliance 
ith  the  iconoclastic  Greeks  (see  the  Codex  Cantimu, 
I  Maratori,  vol.  Ill,  pt.  ii,  p.  116  sq.).  One  of  the 
oct  tronblesome  neighbors  of  the  papal  territory  was 
it  Lombard  king  Deeiderius,  who  devastated  it  sev- 
ai  times.  He  was,  liowever,  conciliated  in  A  J).  766, 
id  we  find  DesideriuB  at  Itoma  that  year  engaged  in 
is  devotions,  and  putting  the  Chareh  In  possession  of 
m  portions  of  his  property.  Pope  Paul  I  Is  vener- 
od  by  the  Bomish  Church  as  a  saint  (Jnoe  28).  He 
as  a  friend  of  the  monks,  and  erected  a  monastery  in 
is  parental  home.  He  was  kind  towards  the  poor, 
td  exhibited  a  compassionate  spirit  for  all  troubled 
nrta.  He  died  June  28, 767,  and  was  succeeded  by 
■  tmther,  who  la  koowa  as  Cimstantine  II.  Pope 
Mi's  letten  are  preserved  in  the  oollecUou  of  the 
aacila,  and  In  Gretser's  coUectloD ;  but  as  one  of 
em  bears  a  date  after  the  decease  of  this  pontiff, 
mt  gennineness  is  called  in  qnestion.  See  Kay- 
Jdas,  <4aMa^;  Chacon,  VUa  Pim^^m  Somanorum; 
>«er,  JHet,  of  the  Popet,  vol.  ill ;  Riddle,  fftrt.  o/dit 
^wy.  1,822-824;  Retcbel,  Hi$t.o/the  Bomatt  Sm  m 
t  Miidk  Ago,  p.  118  sq. ;  Neandar,  (AurtJt  ffitt.  voL 
;HUii>an,//uf.o/'jLal.e%ni(i(iBtfy.iI,  428-482;  Asch- 
ch  (R.  C),  ICtrdim-Lenkom,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Paul  n,  pope  of  Rome,  was  a  Tenetlan  by  birtb. 
b  eri  jinaj  name  waa  Pietn  Barho,  and  ha  was  tbe 
pbew  nf  pope  Bngenina  III,  thmM^  tba  aister  of  tbe 

for.  Bubo  had  been  successively  archdeacon  at 
dogna  and  bisbflp  of  Cervia.  He  entered  npon  the 
ntificateinl484.  Paul Ilbeganby correctlngabuses, 
d  checking  the  exactions  of  the  officers  and  secreta. 
a  of  the  pspal  coort,  who  levied  contributions  at 
isaare  from  those  wbo  had  occasion  to  apply  to  Rome 
'Ueenses,reecriptt<,  and  other  official  papen.  Heen- 
iTored  also  to  Itorm  a  league  of  the  Chriallan  princes 
dnst  the  Tnrk*.  But  while  he  resumed  the  design 
his  predecessor  fbr  a  general  crusade  against  the 
jhammedans,  PanI  adopted  a  course  of  policy  which 
rpetuated  ^nnlon  in  Christendom.  He  aided  Fei^ 
land  In  expelUog  the  paitisaDa  of  Attjon  fkom  Na- 
"  <4-  oonspqnently  qmnelled  with  that  mon- 

A  respecting  eertain  fl^  and  mrnn  of  tribata 


cidmed  by  the  Holy  See ;  he  attacked  Podlebrsd,  king 
of  Bohemia,  on  the  ground  that  he  favored  the  HusHito 
movement,  and  sent  a  legate  to  Louis  XI  to  claim  the 
definite  revocation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  And 
so,  while  Paul  opposed  the  king  of  France,  exdted  • 
civil  war  In  Bohemia  (q.  v. ;  see  also  Hchitbs  ;  Po- 
i^d),  and  fbrnented  tbe  discords  of  Italy,  tbe  com* 
mon  interests  of  Christendom  ware  fbrgotten,  and  tbe 
Turks  continued  to  acquire  new  territory.  When,  by 
their  taking  of  Negropont,  the  establishment  of  the  na- 
val power  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  seemed  a  certainty, 
and  they  threatened  Italy,  he  proclaimed  (in  1468)  a 
general  peace  among  tbe  Italian  gorenmenta,  threaU 
ening  irith  exeommnnieatioii  those  wbo  did  not  ob> 
serve  it.  But  tbe  decision  had  been  reached  too  late, 
and  ere  the  flnal  preparations  for  a  united  attack  of  the 
Turks  bad  been  perfected,  pope  Paul  II  died  suddenly, 
July  26, 1471,  He  waa  the  first  pontlffwbo  openly  de- 
cland  himself  a  fue  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  An 
academy  bad  been  formed  at  Rome  for  the  caltlTaHon 
ofGreekand  Roman  antlqahies  and  philol<^',  of  which 
Poniponios,  Lstov,  Platina,  and  other  learned  men  were 
members.  Paul,  who,  unlike  his  predecessor  Pius  II,  had 
no  taste  for  profiine  learning,  became  suspicious  of  the 
academicians  and  their  meetings.  Some  one  probably 
:  excited  his  suspicions  by  accusing  them  of  infidelity 
\  and  of  treasonable  designs.  The  academy  was  pro- 
scribed, some  of  its  members  ran  away,  others  were 
seised  and  totured,  and  ammg  tham  Pl^na,  who  aftw 
a  year's  ImprisoonMnt  was  released  through  the  Inter- 
CM^n  of  several  cardinals.  It  may  easily  be  sup- 
poaed  that  Pfatina,  In  his  Lieei  o/tke  Popa,  which  fae 
wrote  afterwards  under  Sixtus  IT,  did  not  spare  the 
memory  of  PanI  II.  But  besides  Plstina,  other  con- 
temporary writei  B,  such  as  Corio  Ammirato,  an  anony- 
mous chronicler  of  Bologna,  and  the  monk  Jacopo  1^ 
Itppo  of  Bergamo,  all  speak  unfavorably  of  this  pope. 
Cardinal  Querini  has  undertaken  tbe  defence  of  Paul 
II  In  bis  Vtnditia  adrergut  Platitiam  alio$que  Obtrtc- 
Uxtortt,  and  Romanists  claim  that  Paul  II  Is  maligned 
by  Protestants  because  he  proved  the  persecutor  of  the 
Hussites.  There  iq  however  no  justice  in  this  sccnsa- 
tion,  for  many  Romanists  themselves  confess  that  PanI 
II  wasenvions,  nislIciou8,andhypocritical,  HlsvacU- 
latlng  polltty  speaks  fbr  itoeIC  He  was  ambitions  tot 
the  extensioQ  of  papal  power,  and  resolved  to  main- 
tain the  privileges  of  ecclesiastics,  snd  tbeir  exemp- 
tion fhjtn  the  jurisdiction  of  temporal  courts,  as  Is 
most  clearly  proven  In  bb  conduct  towards  Louis  XI, 
j  and  tile  treacherous  cardinsl  Balluc,  who  deserved 
i  to  be  executed  for  the  betrayal  of  his  sovereign  to 
Charles  vi  Burgundy  at  Perronne.  See  Uuntul, 
Scnpl.  Ktr.  Ital.  vol.  ili,  pt.  ii,  p.  998 ;  Bower,  Cesr^ 
der  MmUdUn  P^e,  ix,  812 ;  Artsud,  Hitt.  de§  3tiv. 
veruiBt  P^n^fi  Bom.  (Pari^  1847),  iil,  841  sq. ;  Hut.  of 
Popery  (Lond.  1888,  8vo),  ch.  xvi;  Reichel,  ffitl.  of 
the  Roman  Hee  in  the  Hi^k  Affei,  p.  236  sq. ;  Wetzer 
u.  Welte  (R.  C),  KinAm-Lexiktm,  s.  v. ;  Aschbach, 
jrtrc*ni-/>«riihj»,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Paul  III,  a  noted  pope  of  Rome,  flourished  in  a 
most  critical  period  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  His  original  name  was  AUettamdro  Fantm, 
He  was  bom  at  Carino,  in  Tuscany,  in  1468.  He  waa 
educated  at  the  university  of  tbe  Medici  at  Florence, 
and  there  acquired  great  familiarity  with  the  Latin 
and  tbe  Greek.  After  this  he  lived  at  Rome,  largely 
given  up  to  pleasure  and  Mvolity.  He  kept  low  com- 
pany, supported  mistresses,  became  a  fiither,  and  In 
many  ways  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety.  He 
finally,  boweveV,  Iwcame  more  serious,  and  determined 
to  enter  the  service  of  tbe  Church.  He  was  first  eui- 
ployed  in  the  apostolical  chancellory,  and  soon  gained 
friends  by  his  learning  and  promptness  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  all  duties.  In  1498  fae  waa  mode  bishop  of 
Montaflaseone,  and  in  1499  was  created  a  cardinal.  As 
such  ha  served  In  imporUnttrnsta,  and-emtjuUr  be< 
cmne  Usbop  of  OstU  and  dfiipteE«bi  M«J^U|e. 
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On  the  death  of  Clement  TII,  in  15M,  FameM  ww 
dected  pops,  Jtut  at  tha  criida  when  the  mMt  nrgent 
appluiatknu  wera  mada  by  tha  varioua  stataa  of  Ewropa 
tu  Rome  for  the  aMemkling  of  a  general  council,  which 
waa  required  by  the  state  of  the  Western  Cbarcb,  die- 
tracted  by  the  disavowal  of  the  papal  snpreinacy  by 
Lather  and  Zwingli,  as  w«U  as  by  the  Dieaanret  of 
Henry  VIII  of  England.  For  a  white  it  seemed  a*  if 
the  new  pontiff  waa  well  adapted  fur  the  eettiement  of 
the  great  controversiee.  He  showed  himself  fovoralile 
to  the  Befonalng  party  within  tbo  Clwreh.  He  made 
clwice  <rf  diecreet  and  bonoralde  nun  fbr  hik  ctdlege  of 
cftrdioals.  Of  those  to  whom  Panl  III  gave  the  red 
hat  shortly  after  his  acceaaion  were  Costarini,  CaraA, 
Polo,  Sadolet,  and  others,  most  of  whom  had  belonged 
to  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  and  aome  of  whom  were 
friendly  to  the  Proteetant  doctrine  of  salvation.  He 
also  appcdnted  commiaBioiMn  of  raftmn,  whose  doty  h 
was  to  point  oat  and  remove  the  mnclMwmpIaiDOd^if 
abDses  in  the  Roman  curia.  He  even  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  through 
Ilia  nnncio,  Peter  Paul  Vergerina.  and  it  seemed  not 
impossible  that  the  concesaions  which  he  was  ready  Co 
make  would  once  more  unite  these  and  all  Protestaota 
with  the  Romish  body.  In  loS7  Paul  gave  Airther 
expression  to  his  desire  for  peace  and  union  by  bia  call 
of  tba  Goancfl  to  meat  in  Mantua  In  tha  month  of  Hay. 
The  German  Protestants,  believing  the  pontiff  aluoere 
in  his  endeavors,  were  enconraged  to  apptrint  Lather 
to  draw  np  a  clear  statement  of  their  grievances  and 
diflhrencea  of  opinion,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Smalcald  (q.  v.),  in  February,  adopted  the 
articles  which  Luther  had  written  oat  and  presented. 
But  as  they  feared  that  their  radical  position  about  the 
papal  and  episcopal  autlwrity  would  not  be  likely  to 
find  Cavor  with  Romanists,  the  assembly  rejected  the 
invitation  to  the  council,  and  simply  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  papal  nundo  and  the  imperial  vice-chan- 
cellor the  arttclea  adopted.  The  Romanists,  discour- 
aged  and  maddened  by  the  boldness  of  the  Protestant 
party,  now  hoped  to  bring  about  by  threat*  what  they 
bad  failed  to  carry  in  kindness.  They  enconraged  the 
leading  Roman  Catholie  eatatea  to  Join  thenuelvea  to- 
gether in  Christian  anion,  or,  aa  titey  called  tha  body, 
the  Hotg  League  (q.  v.).  The  Protestants,  aedng  the 
hostile  array  of  ihe  Romanists,  now  strengthened  the 
Smalcald  leagners,  and  entered  into  frienSy  relattons 
with  SwitserUnd.  Every  preparation  was  nude  on 
both  sides  for  conflict,  and  not  for  peace,  and  yet  twth 
elahned  to  be  preparing  simply  fi>r  dafhnoe.  In  1S40 
the  emperor  Charlea  of  Germany  called  another  eon- 
ftrenoe,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  religious  union 
that  might  have  the  approval  of  the  pope.  See  Imtk- 
BiM  OF  RxTiflBOK.  The  good  feeling  which  prevailed 
at  the  opening  of  this  conferenco  at  Ratiebon,  in  1641, 
made  the  sanguine  Contarini  and  Us  fHends  very 
hopefbl ;  but  while  Bnoer  and  Hdancthon  were  mod- 
erate and  yielding,' Lntbar  was  diaeatiafled  with  the 
platform  adopted  on  accogntof  Its  want  ofdaflnitoian, 
and  had  no  confidence  in  the  practical)lane88  of  a  union. 
On  the  Romish  side,  the  same  opporition  and  distrust 
manifested  itself.  Carafi'a  wobU  not  approve  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  which  Contarini  had  sanc- 
tioned, though  he  conceded  that  there  was  need  of 
l»actical  and  immediate  reforms.  "CarafiSa  stood 
Ibrth  as  tha  repraseatative  and  leada  of  tboae  who 
ware  reaolved  to  defimd  to  the  hut  the  poli^  and  dog- 
mas of  the  Church  against  all  Innovation,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  aimed  to  infuse  a  si^t  of  strict  and 
even  ascetic  parity  and  zeal  into  all  its  officers,  tnm 
the  highest  to  the  lowesL"  Paul  III  took  sides  with 
Caraffa  and  his  party.  Some,  and  it  seems  reascHiably, 
daim  that  then  was  Jealoosy  at  Charlea  T  at  Rooie, 
and  that  tha  project  of  this  conference  waa  (riiBtrated 
becanae  h  was  feared  that  Chariea  T,  strengthened  by 
tha  dastmetim  of  the  Fnteotant  lei^^  of  Smalcald, 
woald  prove  tmebenns  to  the  papacy,  like  Heniy 


VIII  of  England.  Tba  papal  paity,  tlMRfam,  art 
only  teoke  np  the  Batisbon  eoofhreiioi^  btt  Aocttjaftv 
the  papal  troops  which  bad  been  aent  Ciwriea  wan  re- 
called, and  Francis  I  was  even  induced  to  aide  wilbik 
Proteatanta,  who  were  now  in  conflict  with  tte  iaipnl 
forces,  llie  reaolt  was  tliat  the  PiaCeataat  caase,  m 
the  moment  when  it  waa  poaaibly  oo  the  verge  cf  ex- 
tinction, waa  strengthened  tiy  its  worst  cncmias  (kc 
Fisher,  p.  49, 165).  A  general  ooudcU  <rfthe  Cbvcti 
waa  indispensable,  if  the  Protestants  wmc  ever  u>  k 
gained  over  again  to  the  old  fold.  Heniy  Tin  had 
been  ezcommonicated,  and  England  was  graatly  db- 
tanoed  from  papal  interests ;  and  tfae  Jeaaitfe  ordn. 
which  had  been  sanctioned,  had  feilcd  to  effect  a  beai- 
ing  of  the  discord.  In  1542,  finally,  tbe  call  wm  hmari 
by  papal  will,  bat  the  war  between  Chaiiea  and  Fm- 
cli  which  waa  now  waging  delved  tbe  aanMahliai  cf 
the  conlbtence  (at  Trent)  ontil  U4&  Tinas  dab^i 
are  also  charged  upon  Paul,  font  it  cu  barfflj  kr 
doubted  that  much  of  it  was  doe  to  tbe  diffienltief 
the  times.  We  need  hardly  add  that  the  cotmca  [set 
Trbxt]  failed  to  bring  about  tbe  moch-deaued  icNh. 
Paul  himself  did  not  live  to  see  the  close  of  Uk  cmb- 
dl,  which  occurred  ia  1568.  He  died  Nor.  10, 1^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Julius  III  (q.  v.).  Pope  Pad 
was  devotedly  attached  to  hia  own  friends,  ud  th— 
be  fevond  reform,  be  lacked  boldneaa,  aaid  tetcd  ib 
much  ftom  defeethnu,  which  wen  prrtMUy  n&vwt  is- 
tended,  or  even  conceived,  except  In  hie  own  iiiiii|,ias 
tion.  The  chaises  of  vacillation  in  Ua  deajings  wid 
the  Protestants  may  be  true  or  not,  bat  tbe  diarge* 
simony  and  selfiehnesa  wUch  have  been  pwjauKd 
ogainet  him  are  not  so  easily  anaweiod.  H«  was  aax- 
ious  to  aggrandise  bia  own  flunily.  His  Batual  wm. 
Pier  Lni^  Fameae,  be  made  fint  dnke  of  Gastra,  sad 
afterwards  duke  of  Parma  and  nacensa.  For  ha 
grandson  Ottavio  he  obtained  tbe  hand  of  Xar^anL 
a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  T,  and  mnd«  fain  dekr 
of  Camerino.  The  pope  subdued  the  people  of  IVngia 
who  had  revolted  against  tvm,  put  to  death  aevsal  ttf 
the  leaders,  and  bailt  a  citadd  to  keep  the  citizens  a 
awe.  He  also  attacked  the  Cnlonna,  tbe  moat  powv- 
fal  baronial  ftmily  in  tba  Deigbborfaood  vt  nomri,  took 
all  their  strongholds,  and  obl^ed  tbe  memben  «f  tte 
family  to  take  refhge  In  the  fiefe  which  tbey  beU  ■ 
the  kingdom  of  NajJes.  He  received  in  tbe  same  rear 
the  news  of  the  tragical  death  ot  hia  eon  Pier  Lmp. 
who  was  murdered  at  Piacenxa,  when  he  had  made  hi» 
self  odious  by  his  tyranny  and  his  lost.  Ovarcocae  witt 
grief  at  the  news,  he  toU  Us  two  grandsons,  who  wm 
with  him  at  tbe  Unw,  to  take  wurdng  firoiB  their  fc- 
ther's  death ,  and  to  live  in  the  fear  of  God.  Pope  Pad 
III  maintained  a  correspondence  with  EmaaMa  aai 
cardinal  Sadolet,  and  also  wrote  some  /fctew  to  aeveal 
of  Cicero's  letters.  See  Panvinina,  PSfei  /W>  III: 
Querinl,  fmc^  poniijku  PamU  III;  RaynaUna,  ia. 
nalea ;  Ranke,  Bitt.  ofAe  Papacg,  i,  US  sq. ;  Riddle, 
Hi^  Iff  tAe  I^ipaeg,  vol.  i ;  Gieeeler,  EccU*.  ffitL  iv. 
166;  Biinmt,HiH.o/thtltfJitrmalim,'nLmt  t^ac, 
BUt.  of  Ike  Ba/bmalim,  p.  9,46,196,  $»,4m;  Lm. 
Bin.  of  Sacerdotal  CeOatiji ;  Ffoalkea,  Bitt.  •fAtDi- 
vithmt  o/Ckrufeitdomy  i,  §  68;  Robertson,  BuLyrOt^im 
V;  ZeiUchrift  f9r  ku/UtrimM  TMyM^  1^ 
artl;  Wetaer  n.  Welta, £fra&fl»^£«a^tM  (R. C), vS. 
2»1.  (4.H.W.) 

Paul  IV,  pope  of  Boma^was  the  dcaoeadartefa 
noUe  NeapoHton  femllj  named  OvaSoy  and  waa  ban 
in  Naples  in  1476.  Hia  eariy  career  waa  diatingaisbcd 
for  ascetic  rigor.  In  1607  be  was  appointed  bishop  at 
Chieti,  in  which  see  be  labored  moat  earnestly  for  tks 
refonnatioB  of  abuses,  and  for  the  revival  of  rcUgia 
and  morality.  With  this  view  he  eatatdisbed,  in  oaa- 
junction  with  several  congenial  refenmn,  the  coc^ 
gadon  of  secnlar  dwgy  odbd  TktaHvm  (q.  v.),  sad 
was  himeeU  tfae  first  anp^or.  He  waa  made  ordind 
in  1606,  and  orgaiUaod  th»4ribaaal  lof  ^  iMidritiHi 

in  Borne.  On^dMfiljrfaid^finhiissisd- 
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wdgh  In  bis  MT«ntf-nintfa  year,  be  ms  elected  to 
Kceed.  He  entered  npon  tbe  wider  cereer  which  hfs 
•w  podtioo  opened  for  bin  with  ell  the  ardor  of  e 
•nd  with  aU  tbs  atem  anthiuiaNn  wbich 
id  ebanetaiied  faim  daring  life.  He  wae  reroariublr 
rge  and  lean,  walked  with  a  hurried  step,  and  Beenied 
<  be  ell  rinew,  Aa  he  bad  never  confined  himailf 
tb«rto  in  hie  liaily  baUta  to  any  precise  mlea — be 
Mild  often  sleep  during  tbe  day  and  study  at  night 
■so  be  ever  followed  to  other  matters  tbe  unpniaes 
'the  nonwnt  But  these  were  swayed  by  opinions 
fmed  in  tbe  oonrse  of  a  long  life,  and  wbtdi  bad 
9w  become  a  second  nature.  He  seemed  to  know  no 
ber  doty  and  no  other  bosineas  than  the  restoration 

the  old  £uth  to  its  former  domination.  He  enforced 
ijcorootly  apon  tbe  clergy  tbe  observance  of  all  the 
erical  duties,  estaldished  a  censorship,  and  com|deted 
»  organisation  of  tbe  Bonian  loqabition.  Bat  while 
I  was  thus  Intent  apon  strengthening  the  papal  hle- 
irrhy,  he  alao  Bianifbsted  good  qnalities  of  bead  and 
salt.  Tbna,  e.  g.,  bo  took  maaaares  fbr  tbe  allevlatloD 
'the  burdens  of  Uie  poorer  classes,  and  fi>rthe  better 
Imtoistntioo  of  justice,  not  sparing  even  his  own 
(phews,  whom  he  banished  fhtro  Rome  on  ecconnt  of 
leir  corrupt  conduct  and  profligate  life.  His  foreign 
Ittions  involved  bim  in  mncb  perplexi^.  He  was 
abniled  with  tbo  emperor  Ferdinand,  with  I^p  II 

Spain,  and  with  Onmo,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany. 
4ving  condemned  ttie  prindples  of  tbe  Peace  of 
ugubnrgf  he  proteated  a^nst  Its  provluona.  Under 
i«  wdght  of  so  many  cares  bis  old  age  gave  way. 
«  died  Aug.  18, 16S9.  As  toon  as  the  news  of  hie 
•a&  liecaiiie  known  to  tlie  people  of  Rome,  they  rose 

insarreetloD,  ran  to  tbe  prtua  of  the  Inqnistticni, 
mmded  a  Dooiinkan  monk  who  acted  aa  commissary, 
dtrared  all  tbe  priraners,  and  burned  tbe  papers, 
hey  then  threw  down  the  statue  of  tbe  pope,  cryinK 
It,  "Death  to  tbe  Carsffiul"  The  tumult  lasted 
rvenl  days,  after  which  the  conclave  elected  as  new 
)pe  Phia  I V  (q.  v.).  Paul  IV  wrote,  Traetat.  de  lym. 
<io,  de  tmen  landa  ece'etia  ad  Ptmbtm  III,  rtgvlai 
ifUmonm ; —  J^ticttf.  de  ecctftia  Valicma  tt  fjua  ao- 
nfeHm^wwevote  de  ^iairagemm«d.ebtenamllat~-Pa- 
mri  ai  Benardvm  OtsUm :— iVMe  m  A  riMe8$  E. 
m^P^ic.filaprofm:^Ora&me»etEpiMtota.  See 
■raccioli,  CoOerfrnMO  Auf.  <fe  Vila  Putdi  J V (Col. 
o);  Hagl,  Ditqttitit.  hiit.  de  PatM  IV  incttlpata  tila 
f<ap.  1672);  Bromato,  Vita  di  Paolo  IV  (Kavenna, 
'48,  2  vols.  8to):  Banke,  BitL  of  the  Piipaty,  i,  207, 
Ffoalkes,  iMwwMW  of  Otritttudom,  vtd.  i,  §  67: 
over,  Biid.  of  tin  Popu,  vol.  vU ;  RMdle,  Eiet.  of  the 
"picy.  vol.  ii ;  Schrfekb,  Kirtkimgeieh.  mit  der  Re- 
mmntion,  Hi,  148  aq.,  S49  aq.,  368  eq. ;  Htuaser.  Refor- 
alum^eKL  (1868)  p.  396  sq.;  Robertson,  Hitt.  of 
Mte  V,  bk.  xi  and  zii ;  Wetaer  a.  Welte,  Kirchm- 
mtM(Roni.Catb.),vl{l,281,283.  (J.  H.W.) 
Paul  V,  a  noted  pope  of  Rome,  was  originally 
ntfd  Camilla  Borgkete.  He  was  bom  at  Rome  In 
ft.  In  his  eariy  IHb  be  waa  •  dtatingnlahed  eanon> 
t  and  tfaeohigian ;  and,  after  tbe  ordlnaiy  prelatleal 
feer  at  Bone,  be  roae  first  to  the  post  of  nuncio  at 

•  Spaidab  court,  and  afterwards  to  tbe  cardlnalate 
UW  under  Clement  y  HI.  On  the  death  of  Im  X I 
ISOG^  cardinal  Borgbese  was  elected  to  succeed  bim. 

El  pontificate  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  concern 

maintdn  its  pratundona  tn  Italy  In  ftll  tbelr  in- 
grity.  Hiw  be  waa  Involved  In  Uie  celebrated  con- 
et  with  the  republic  of  Venice,  into  which  he  whs 
unged  at  the  very  outaet  of  bis  career.  The  origi* 
d  f^ronnd  «f  dispute  was  tbe  question  of  immunity 
Ml  the  Juriediction  of  civO  tribunals  conceded  to  tbe 
**tSt  clafaned  to  be  tried  1^  eccledastical  tribu- 
ilaaloBe.  Tbia  claim  tbe  aenate  fuaiated;  and  fur- 
eanaei  of  diapate  ware  added  by  a  mortmain  law, 
id  a  bnr  prahlUdng  tbe  eatabtisbment  of  new  rellg- 
ae  ordais  or  naodationi  unless  with  the  eaoctlon  of 

•  aenate.   EMh  party  remaining  inflexible  in  Its 


determination,  Paul  Y  Issued  a  brief  directing  a  een* 
tence  of  excommunication  against  the  dogo  and  tbe 
senate,  and  placing  tbe  republic  under  an  interdict 
nnlera  sabmissbni  sboold  be  made  whhin  tweoty-fbur 
dasra.  The  senate  forbade  the  publication  of  tbe  boll ; 
and  aa  tbe  members  of  several  monastic  orders  pro- 
fessed that  tbey  coald  not  continue  to  perform  relig- 
ions worship  in  a  country  placed  under  interdict,  tbey 
wen  allowed  to  quit  Venice,  and  the  senate  appointed 
secular  prissta  to  perform  service  in  their  stead.  Tbe 
people  lemalned  perfectly  quiet,  and  tbe  Ushops  and 
vicars  onitlnued  tbdr  fbnettMU  aa  nsnal ;  but  there 
was,  nevertheless,  an  animated  conflict  maintained  by 
the  pen,  in  which  the  celebrated  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  [see 
Paul,  Fatlttr],  on  the  side  of  the  republic,  and  on  the 
papal  side  Bellarmlne  and  Bsronins,  were  tbe  leaders. 
Then  were  three  points  at  iswie  between  the  pope  and 
the  aenate;  (1)  'Hw  senate  bad  made  a  decree  that 
no  new  convent  or  religlone  amgregatktn  should  be 
founded  withaattbetr  permission;  (3)  that  no  property 
I  or  perpetual  revenne  of  any  kind  should  be  bequeathed 
I  to  tbe  Cbnrcb  without  their  approbation ;  (8)  that  cler- 
'  leal  men  accused  of  crime  should  be  judged  by  tbe  sec- 
{  ular  power  like  other  citizens.  The  king  of  France 
'  and  tbe  emperor  took  the  part  of  Venice,  tbe  court  of 
I^Nun  that  of  the  pope,  and  Italy  waa  threatened  with 
a  war  Uke  that  of  the  /uMiltonat  (q.  ▼.).  Henty  IV 
of  France,  however,  proposed  hia  medlidlon,  and  sent 
to  Venice  cardinal  De  Joyense,  who,  aftrr  consulting 
with  the  senate,  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  be  suc- 
ceeded in  eflbcting  a  compromise  in  1607,  and  peace 
:  was  restored,  although  dissatis&ction  afterwards  arose 
on  tbe  subject  <3t  tbe  nomination  of  a  patriarch.  The 
decrees  of  tbe  aenate  were  maintained,  bat  the  two 
derical  culprits,  In  compliance  with  tbe  wish  of  the 
French  king,  were  given  up  to  tbe  pope,  "saving  tbo 
right  of  the  republic  to  punish  all  offenders,  clerical  or 
lay,  within  its  dominions."  Upon  this  arrangement 
being  made  tbe  interdict  was  removed.  A  misunder- 
standing of  a  similar  nature  arose  between  tbe  popo 
and  the  crown  of  France  (Louis  XIII)  as  to  the  ritrht 
of  censonbip  of  books,  and  as  to  the  approval  of  tbo 
diseipUnaiy  decreea  of  tbe  Coondl  of  Trent;  bat  it 
was  removed  by  mutnal  ezpfamationa.  See  Sitakbe. 
Pope  Paul's  administration  waa  vigorous  and  enlight- 
ened. He  reformed  many  abuses  In  the  tribunnls  of 
tbe  Roman  court,  and  did  much  for  the  promotion  of 
pulilic  works,  for  the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
;  antiquities,  the  improvement  of  the  museums  and  11- 
hrailiM,aDdtlwembelliBhmentofthecityof Rome.  He 
enlarged  the  Vatican  and  Qnirinal  piUaces,  restored 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggioro.  constructed  or 
j  repwred  aqueducts,  made  additions  to  tbe  Vatican  LI- 
I  brary,  collected  statues  and  other  antiquities,  and  liuilt 
the  handsome  villa  Uondragone  at  Frsscati.  Paul  V 
was  also  much  given  to  the  improvement  and  provid- 
ing of  charitable  and  pious  institutions.  He  likewise 
established  tbe  fortune  of  tbe  Bo^bese  family,  which  is 
one  of  tbe  wealtbloBt  of  the  Soman  femlHes.  Paul  V 
died  Jan.  28, 1881,  and  was  snoceeded  hj  Gregory  XV. 
Paul  V  avcdded  dedeions  in  all  d<q^atical  controver- 
sy. Thus  he  reeerved  his  judgment  in  the  controver- 
sies on  tbe  doctrine  of  mercy  [see  Holika  ;  Quiet- 
ism },  and  commanded  silence  to  both  parties  in  the 
controversy  regarding  the  immaculate  conception. 
He  sainted  Loyola  and  Cbaries  Bomnneo.  Sea  Bio- 
vius.  Vita  PauK  V:  De  Montor,  Bid.  dee  sou*.  Pm. 
Bomahu;  Humtorl,  Amuiltt  d'ltatie,  man.  1616  and 
sq. ;  Ranke,  Hi^.  of  the  Papary,  i,  604 ;  Bower,  Hitt. 
of  the  Popee,  vol.  rii ;  Schr«ckb,  Kircheitgetch.  eeit  der 
Ref.  iii,  846  sq. ;  iv,  805  »q. ;  Le  Bret,  Ge^h.  v.  Ao/im, 
iU,  308  aq. ;  Riddle,  Bid.  of  the  Popea,  vol.  ii ;  Wetarr 
u.  Welte,  Kircken-Lexiiut  (Rom.  Coth.),  viU,  2S2, 288. 
(/.  H.W.) 

Paul,  David,  a  celebrated  Polish  Uidtarlaa  di- 
vine, flourished  near  the  middle  of  tbaJfitb  caBtary. 
In  1568  he  took  part  fai  a  «g1l«b«^4bt@Mgl@- 
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thenuu  at  Weiueobiirg,  Mtd  wu  ao  pentusive  ia  his 
argumenbi  tlut  the  prineea  and  the  chief  noblea  of  the 
cunntiy  embnoed  hia  doctrine*.  There  is  icarealj- 
«nytbiiiK  else  known  of  his  hiatorv.  See  KrMinski, 
IliM.  ofUu  Ref.  M  PfAmd,  i,  866. 

Paul,  Vincent  de,  one  of  tfae  mort  eminent  saints 
of  the  modern  Romish  Church,  and  founder  of  the  con- 
Ifregation  of  "  Priesia  of  the  MUaiona,"  was  born  of 
very  humble  panntaga  at  Banqnine*,  Id  tbe  dioceM 
of  biT,  Prance,  in  1576.    Tbe  bldicaUona  oi  ability 
which  he  exhtlilted  as  a  youth  interoated  in  him  sev- 
eral people  of  influence  and  means,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Toulouse  to  be  educat«d.   He  became  an  eccieaiastical 
student,  and  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  in  1600.  | 
For  a  time  be  was  tutor  in  a  noble  bmily,  and  was  i 
then  m  ide  principal  of  tbe  college  "  Dee  Boos  Ko- 1 
fans."  On  •  voyage  which  he  was  makiQic  frum  Mar- , 
seilles  to  Narbonne  Uij  ship  in  which  ha  had  taken 
pasaago  was  captured  by  corajir*^  and  he  was  sold  | 
into  slavery  at  Tunis.    After  having  spent  several  ' 
years  in  the  moat  Ibrlom  condition,  he  succeeded  in  | 
racUiminit  his  master,  a  renet^e  Christian,  to  tbe  | 
true  faith,  and  together  with  him  Paul  made  his  eft-  i 
cape  from  Barb.iry.    Ttiey  landed  in  France  in  1607.  | 
Shortly  after  this  he  went  to  Rome,  and  wu  intriuted  i 
by  the  pimUff  with  an  Important  miasion  to  the  French  | 
court  in  16 18.   He  now  took  up  hit  residence  in  Paris,  \ 
and  l>ecame  tbe  almoner  of  Marguerite  de  Valoia.  He  . 
also  tau}{ht,  and  aa  tutor  of  the  children  of  M.  de  [ 
Gondy,  the  commandant  of  tbe  Kalleys  at  Marseilles, 
gained  the  IHendahip  of  this  distinguished  man,  and  I 
secured  tba  appointmont  as  ^monar^enaral  of  tbe  | 
galleys  ia  1619.    It  was  at  thia  time  that  the  well- 
known  incident  occurrad  of  bis  offering  himself  and 
being  aoceptad  in  tbe  place  of  one  of  th«  convicts, 
whom  he  found  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  despair 
at  having  lieeo  (Aliged  to  leave  his  wife  and  family  in 
extreme  destitution.    But  Vincent  de  Paul  is  espe-  | 
cLtliy  noted  for  having  laid  the  foundatinn  of  what ! 
eventually  grew  into  the  great  and  influential  congre-  | 
gation  of  "  Prieata  of  the  Hissiona,"  an  asio^tiun  of 
prleats  who  devirte  themaelTes  to  the  wwk  of  assisting 
the  parochial  clergy  by  preaching  and  hearing  confes- 
sions periodically  in  tliose  districts  to  which  they  may 
be  invited  by  the  local  pastors.    The  rules  of  this  con- 
gregation wer«  approved  by  Urban  VIII  in  1632,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  fathers  established  themselves 
in  tba  so-called  priory  of  St  Lasare,  in  Paris,  wbeaoe 
^ir  name  of  LazarUu  (q.  v.)  is  derive<I.    From  this 
date  hia  life  was  devoted  to  the  organisation  of  works 
of  charity  and  benevolence.    To  him  Paris  owes  tbe 
establishment  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  the  flrst 
systematic  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  and 
the  due  education  of  a  class  theretofore  neglected,  or 
left  to  the  operation  of  chance  charity.   The  pious  Sis- 
terhood of  Charity  is  an  emanation  of  the  same  i^irit, 
and  Vincent  was  intniated  by  St.  Fnincis  de  Salea 
^h  tbe  direction  of  the  newly  founded  order  of  Sia* 
ters  of  the  Visitation.   Tbe  qaeen,  Anne  of  Austria, 
warmly  rewarded  bis  exertions,  and  Louis  Xlil  chose 
him  as  his  spu-itual  assistant  in  his  last  illness.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  was  placed  by  tbe  queen-regent  at  tbe 
head  of  the  Conteil  de  Gmidmce,  the  council  chiefly 
chargftd  with  tbe  direction  of  the  crown  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs ;  and  tbe  period  of  bis  i««sidency  was  long 
looked  back  to  as  the  golden  sera  of  impartial  and  hon- 
est distribution  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  France. 
Vincent  was  not,  in  any  sea<e  of  tbe  word,  a  scholar; 
but  hia  preaching,  which  QttiK  that  of  tbe  fathers  of 
his  congregation  of  Laznrists)  was  of  the  most  simple 
kind,  was  singularly  affecting  and  impressive.  He 
left  nothing  b^ind  him  but  the  Bolet  or  ContiMiim 
of  the  Cmffirgation  of  A»  Jl/iidom  (1685);  Cenfirmen 
on  th»ie  Constitutions  (4lo\  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  letters,  chiefly  addrMaed  to  the  priests  of  the 
mi«sion,  or  to  other  friends,  on  spiritual  subjects.  He 
died  at  ao  advanced  age  at  St.  Lasare,  Sept.  27, 1660, 


and  was  canonised  by  Cleotant  XII  hi  17S7.  Bi>f» 
tival  is  held  on  July  It,  tba  di^  of  Us  wnwirrtw^ 
ChambatB.  See  Ura.  JameaiM.  Ltgmit;  Jarrii,  Mt 
^/AeCkardko/ZVoMV,  i,8naq.;  ii,ll;  Boak.b' 
cfes. /Miy.  vii,  dW.  (J.H.W.) 

Paul,  William.  D.D.,  an  EngKsh  |tdito.  iam. 
ished  near  die  middle  of  the  ]7tb  coitaTT.  Of  kii 
early  biotory  we  know  scarcely  anything  Be  n 
not  educated  for  tbe  sacred  office  of  the  miniitrY.  W 
had  entered  tbe  mercantile  profesnon,  and,  poMni 
of  a  lai^  pnqwrty,  had  made  himself  grits  pwamia 
in  tt»t  walk  of  life,  when,  through  Ike  tnlatan 
t^hnp  Slictdnn,  Paul  was  called  into  the  miDiOiT.iai 
finaUy  given  the  important  see  of  Oxiwd.  It  w 
hopetl  that  his  vast  wealth  would  be  espnidcd  fa 6? 
good  of  the  bishopric,  and,  to  judge  frora  tbe 
tiona  he  made  fen'  tbe  rebuilding  of  tbe  ililipidad 
episcopal  palace  at  Coddesden,  the  hope  was  sot  n- 
founded.  He  died  soddenly  in  1665,  baring  Md  ib 
see  only  two  years.  He  alM  held  the  TalasUc  mwr 
of  Chinnor  w  commmdam.  Sea  Sioogtitaa,  Eton 
Hitt.  r,/  En^imJ  (CImrck  nftke  Biitanmo\  i  491 

Paula,  St.  ('kyia  UnvXa),  wu  a  uMt  BflMsiai- 
tnn,  a  pupil  and  difciple  of  Jerome.  Thoa-k  4^ 
scended  from  the  Scipioe  and  the  Gracchi,  aod  te^ 
tomed  to  luxurious  self-indulgence,  she  ffcfrmili' 
follow  her  saintly  teacher  to  Bethlehein  sad  <icntt 
herself  to  a  religious  life.  Tba  diarcb  dsdicaud  h 
SL  Jerome  at  Rome  ia  said  to  be  npon  thtyot«to< 
Cha  house  of  Paula  atood.  In  wUch  ahe  mlataid 
that  hoi}*  mao  during  hts  stay  in  Borne,  A.D.  K 
She  stndled  Hebrew,  in  order  to  nnderatand  tbe  Sdi^ 
tures  iietter.  She  built  a  monasteiy,  hospital,  'sl 
three  nunneries  at  Bethlehem.  Her  dan^ter  Sc  E» 
stochia  waa  with  her.  Tbe  rule  for  these  coanatm 
very  strict,  and  her  own  austerities  were  so  •etusthl 
she  was  reprimanded  for  them  by  St.  J«nna. 
granddaughter  niuU  wu  sent  to  her  at  BetUchtat* 
be  educated,  and  succeeded  her  utnperioroflkaa- 1 
aster^-.  Paula  died  (A.D.  404)  making  tbe  sip  of  ^'  I 
cross  on  her  lips,  and  was  buried  in  tbe  ^arArftk  ' 
Holy  Manger,  where  her  empty  tomb  it  now  ists  aw 
that  of  St.  Jerome.  Her  relics  an  said  to  be  at  Su 
She  is  commemorated  Jan.  26. 

Paula,  Framcis  of.    See  Frakcis. 

Paula,  Vincantina.   See  ViscErnm. 

PauU.  Enieat  L  See  Pauli,  Fnur  Bos- 
bold. 

PanU,  Oregoiina,  a  Unitarian  diviiw  of  Itsiia 
descent,  flourished  at  Brzedny  in  Poland  bnt  ik> 
middle  of  the  16tb  century.  In  l&M  b«  atsadil 
the  Synod  of  Secemin,  and'&vored  QooeMf  Ot-/-^ 
who  there  procUlmed  hia  anti-TrinitariBa  ipisiai'- 
Being  accused  at  the  Synod  of  Pinctow  aa  ibt » 
cooot,  he  threw  off  evety  rertiaint,  aad  pmbi"" 
tmm  tbe  pal|dt  his  opinlmis  reflecting  thr  mp**T 
of  the  Trinity.  He  rejected  tbe  Hietnt  Citri  »^ 
the  doctrine  of  tbe  first  five  <»;u»«ieal 
He  went  even  much  farther  than  GoeesiBs  ind  AnM 
maintaining  that  Christ  did  not  exist  Won  hii>io^ 
and  consequently  reduced  Um  to  tb«  oonditiaa^aia 
He  coodemned  tbe  baptian  of  lafiuita,  and  bh*^ 
that  Christ  had  abollsbed  tbe  tempml  P*^°j 
death  did  not  separate  the  soul  tma  tbe 
that  the  body  did  not  in  realHy  die:  thst  tbi  ^ 
Scriptures  do  not  esteblish  any  difference  belMi  t" 
resurrection  of  the  eoal  and  of  the  liody.  bat  (b*  t^f 
will  both  have  a  common  reaurrectioa ;  thit  tbe  ff" 
formed  not  a  eepanto  and  indapeadeal  mM**' 
that  God  ralaed  ftnm  the  dead  tbs  body  of  CknA 
which  entered  heaven ;  that  the  dooriM  sbstf  <« 
death  of  the  body  was  introduced  by  tbe  aatirttt* 
who  established  by  it  purgatory  and  tbe  iawcifra* 
the  saints.    Pauli  was  also  Inclined  to  a  taaiw^ 
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oppoied  \f  SamJckl  tud  the  orthodox  party,  which 
«ru  Btnmg  «t  Uut  qrnod.  Tbey  boldly  duuounced 
tbe  doctrine  of  Psuli  m  dangerotu,  and  ■ubvcr«iv«  of 
Chrtadknity  ItMlf.  The  aysod  Bepa rated,  however, 
witinat  i^vin^  eny  final  decision,  but  a  war  from  tbe 
polpit  WIS  begun  on  the  subject.  The  Synod  of  Ko- 
ff>*-,  in  July,  1562,  cooveoed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
dnting  the  paitlea,  evinced  a  leaning  to  the  doctrines 
PsuH,  and  that  of  PiacBow  (August,  1602)  was 
composed  of  a  nujori^  of  bis  adherents ;  but  Samicki 
refaied  to  acknowledge  its  authority.  Another  synod, 
which  met  at  the  sanie  place  (Nov.  4, 1562),  tried  to 
pruervfl  a  anion  by  a  proposition  that  the  confession 
of  the  Helvetian  Church  should  be  signed,  but  that 
all  flionld  be  permitted  to  examine  and  to  explain  it 
aiUmt  limitation.  Thie  proposition  was  rejected  by 
dn  orthodox  party.  Bat  the  oonferenca  of  nutrkow, 
«bieb  wu  the  same  year,  establbbed  a  final  sep- 
natioD,  as  the  anti-Trinitarian  party,  guided  by  the 
DiiniiterB  PanU,  Stanislav,  Ludouiirski,  Uartinns  Kro- 
vicki,  George  Shoman,  and  the  nobles  John  Niemu. 
jowiki,  Hieronymos  HIipitwski,  and  John  KasKnuW' 
iki,  (okmnly  declared  their  rejection  of  ttie  [n>'Btfry 
if  tbe  lUnlty.  Sarnlekl,  supported  by  the  influence 
Boucer,  castellan  of  Bieca,  and  by  Hyrzkowski,  paU 
tline  oT  Cracow,  assembled  on  May  14,  l&6:i,  at  the 
Ucaamed  capital,  a  synod  of  the  stanch  adherenU  of 
iii  Helvetian  Church.  It  condemned  in  an  unquali- 
ied  mauner  tbe  anti-Trinitaiian  doctrines,  and  sum* 
noned  Pauli,  who  was  minister  of  tlie  oongiegatlon  of 
Cracow,  to  resigit  his  office.  Ha  was  obliged  to  com- 
ily  with  this  injunction,  but  remained  fvr  tome  tin.* 
It  tbe  bead  of  a  separate  congregatioD  which  bad  em- 
Mccd  his  opinions.  He  retired  to  Hncxow,  whence 
le  passed  to  Racow,  and  presided  over  the  congrpga- 
km  of  that  place  until  his  death  in  11)91.  He  advo- 
atcd  all  his  life  the  doctrine  that  a  Christian  should 
wither  accept  civil  offices  nor  bear  arms.  See  Kra- 
isski,  Bitt.  ^tke  Rff.  in  Poland,  i,  867  sq. 

Fanli,  Philip  Relnbold,  one  of  the  pioneer 
Rinistera  of  the  German  Beformed  Cburcb  in  this 
noatiy,  was  bom  in  tbe  dty  of  Magdeburg,  Prussia, 
loM  tt,  1742.  Hie  bther,  Emeat  L.  Fteli,  was  a 
itrgynun  of  high  standing,  and  at  one  time  court- 
ireacher.  Philip  completed  his  literary-  course  in  the 
iniversitiee  of  Halle  and  Leipsic,  tr4velled  for  some 
iue  in  Europe,  and  came  to  this  country-  in  1788.  For 
eteral  years  he  tanght  school,  last  at  Philadelphia 
Lc«deay;  in  1789  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
Dil  plucnA  over  several  congregations  in  Montgomery 
>etnity,  PL  In  1798  he  removed  to  Reading,  Pa., 
rbere  "he  Uborsd  with  great  zeal  and  activity  as 
BttQc  of  tbe  German  Keformed  Church  for  a  period 
f  twenty-one  yean  and  nine  months,"  at  the  same 
ioM  eonductiog  a  "Latin  and  French  School."  He 
icd  Jan.  37, 1616.  Mr.  Paul!  was  a  man  of  good  paru 
Bd  finished  education.  "  He  was  regarded  in  his 
■y  as  an  alaqaeot  preaelwr."  Two  of  IiIb  aons  en- 
md  the  ninisCrr  of  the  Chnreh.  Saa  Hsrbangh, 
aiktrt  <(ftU  Ref.  Ckmrd,  lil,  21-24.    (D.  Y.  H.) 

Panll  JfMnnltM,  ■  name  given  to  tbe  AtHngiana, 
nd  RooMtiBesto  aU  tlw  AnKeimt. 
PanlianlBts,  tbe  followera  of  Fad  of  aunoaata. 

ee  pAtTLUNS. 

PanUaiu,  or  Panllanlsts,  or  SamOBatianB, 

w  followers  of  Paul  of  Samonata,  who  was  made 
«bop  of  Antioch  in  200,  and  deposed  by  the  nnani- 
mu  sentence  of  a  great  council  held  in  Antkwh  in 
>9  or  370.  See  Paul  op  Samosata.  He  refused 
>  lubmit  to  the  decision  of  the  council,  and  the  ezer- 
■e  of  Anrelian'a  aathority  to  enCuee  titdr  decree  la 
miorable  as  tbe  oarlteat  Instanoe  on  record  of  the  in. 
rfcrence  of  the  secular  power  in  the  internal  nffairs 
'the  Church.  One  of  the  canons  of  Nice  required 
n  Panliana  to  be  ret«ptized.  becann  In  baptizing 
Hy  did  not  nae  the  only  lawful  form  aocording  to 


Christ's  oooimand.— Forbea,  JVSeoM  Cntd  (sea  Index). 
See  ARTBHoinTEs. 

FsaUciailB  is  the  name  of  a  powerful  Eastern  sect, 
which  originated  probably  in  or  before  the  6tb  century. 
According  to  Peter  of  Sicily  and  Pfaotius,  the  sect  was 
originated  in  Armenia  by  two  liruthers,  one  named  Paul 
(from  whom  they  are  alleged  to  have  recelvM  their 
name)  and  the  other  named  Jolin,  wbo  flourished  at 
far  back  as  tbe  4tb  century.  Others  trace  them  fo 
an  Ameolan  named  Paul  who  lived  under  Jwtin- 
iao  II  (A.D.  670-711).  Still  others  trace  them  back 
to  even  an  earlier  period  than  the  4th  century,  and 
hold  that  their  name  was  probably  derived  from  the 
high  esteem  which  tlioy  cherished  as  a  body  for  the 
ii)>ostle  Paul,  According  to  Gieneler  and  Neander 
they  hud  their  origin  from  one  Constsntine  of  Msna- 
nalla  (near  Samosab),  an  Armenian,  who  bad  received 
a  present  of  two  TiAames — one  containii^  tbe  ftoui 
Gospels,  and  the  other  the  Epistles  of  Paul — and  who 
afterwards  assumed  tbe  name  of  Paul,  in  testimony  of 
his  great  veneration  fur  that  apostle.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly believers  in  the  two  ori^rinal  principlen  of 
good  and  evil ;  but  they  comUned  with  this  dualism  a 
high  valne  for  tbe  nnivenal  nso  of  tbe  Scripture,  a  re- 
jection of  all  external  forms  In  religion,  and  a  special 
abhorrenoe  of  the  use  of  Images.  Their  opinions  are 
known,  like  so  msny  other  sects,  only  through  the  rep- 
resentations of  their  adversaries,  by  whom  tliey  have 
been  designated  as  Manichnans.  It  seems,  indeed, 
most  probal>le  that  they  were  descended  from  some  one 
of  tbe  ancient  Gnostic  sects ;  but  they  differed  widely 
from  tbe  Uanichmins,  at  least  in  Church  government; 
for  they  rejected  tbe  government  by  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  to  which  the  Hanichieatis  adhered ;  and 
admitted  no  order  or  indlvidaals  set  spart  by  exclusive 
consecration  for  spiritual  offices.  They  were  charged 
by  their  enemies  with  gross  immorality,  and  at  one  time 
there  seems  to  hare  been  good  ground  for  the  accusa- 
tion. Baanes,  their  leader  at  the  end  of  tbe  8th  cen- 
tury, was  notorious  tat  bis  immorally ;  hut  about  the 
year  800  ■  reformer  arose  among  tbem  named  Sergiu* , 
whose  opposition  to  this  immorality,  together  with  his 
exertions  to  extend  tbe  sect,  gained  him  the  reputation 
of  a  second  founder.  Both  before  and  after  this  reform 
they  were  subject  to  mnch  suspicion  and  bitter  perse- 
cution, and  were  repressed  with  great  severity  liy  tbe 
E  istem  emperors :  Constans,  Justinian  II,  and  espo- 
chilly  Leo  tiielsaurlan  opposed  tbem.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  Nicephoms  Loguthcta  (802-811),  it  may 
lie  said  that  all  the  emperors  persecuted  tbem  wiUi 
more  or  less  rigor.  Their  greatest  enemy,  however, 
was  Theodora  (841-856),  wbo,  having  ordered  that  they 
should  be  compelled  (»  return  to  the  Greek  Church, 
hud  all  the  recusants  cruelly  put  to  the  sword  or  driven 
into  exile.  A  bloody  resistance,  and  finally  an  emigre- 
tion  into  tite  Saracen  territory,  was  the  consequence. 
About  A.D.  814  some  of  the  PaiHidans,  especUlly  the 
adherents  of  Baanes,  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
Serglsts,  under  the  leadership  of  Carlieus,  an  officer  of 
the  greatest  valor  and  resolution,  and,  supported  by 
the  Saracens,  declared  war  against  the  Greeks,  and  for 
fifty  years  the  conflict  was  waged  with  the  greatest 
vehemence  and  ftary.  Tbe  Paulidans  were  more  or 
lesa  successftil  in  the  combat,  made  inroads  upon  tbe 
Byzantine  territory,  and  in  867  reached  as  for  as  Epb- 
eaus,  but  they  were  ultimately  over(H>wered  and  forced 
to  submission.  In  970  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
removed  into  the  neighborhood  of  Philippopolis,  in 
Thrace,  where  they  were  granted  religious  freedom. 
Thence  tbe  Paulicbtns  became  settiers  also  of  Bulgaria, 
and  there  made  many  converts  to  their  sect.  The  re- 
newal of  persecutifHis  against  them  in  the  11th  century 
forced  them  into  Western  Europe.  Their  first  migra- 
tion was  into  Italy  (comp.  Baird,  SbHchet  o/Prutattint- 
um  in  Ititlg,  p.  14),  whence,  in  process  of  time,  they 
sent  colonies  into  almost 

ri^  and  gradually  formed  aic»nnaeru&lo  nundnlif 
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religiMU  usembllM  who  adhered  to  thetr  doctrios, 
aad  who  were  afterwards  p«rsecatod  with  the  utmost 
vehemence  by  the  Roman  pontiSii.  In  Italy  they 
were  called  Putitrini  (q.vOi  from  a  certain  place  called 
Pataria,  beiaij  a  part  of  the  dty  of  Milan,  whtov  they 
held  their  asaembliai ;  and  Gathari,  or  Gaaari,  ftom 
tiazaris,  or  the  Lesaer  Taitary.  In  Fraooe  they  were 
culled  Alb^entea  (q.  t.).  The  first  rellgioua  assembly 
which  the  Paoliclans  formed  in  Europe  la  said  to  have 
been  discovered  at  Orleans  in  1017,  under  the  reign  of 
Uobert,  when  many  of  them  were  condemned  to  be 
bnmed  alive.  A  few  Pauliciane,  of  course,  remained  in 
the  East  A>r  some  time  after  the  mi|;ra^  of  the  gen- 
eral body,  Aa  late  the  17th  century  there  was  a 
remnant  of  them  existing  In  Bulgaria  (Hoehdm,  11, 
238).  Whether  any  Panlit^ns  exist  at  present  H  is 
difficult  to  tell.  There  are  soHvIled  Pauliciane  in  the 
Dannbian  provinces,  but  these  heretics  practice  bloody 
sacrifices,  and  by  their  barbarism  would  seem  to  have 
more  kinship  with  the  BogomiUt  (q.  v.).  At  present 
an  accorate  account  of  the  religion  and  oiuaiuns  of 
the  Pauliciane  is  teally  a  desideratum. 

The  Paalicians,  as  we  haw  aaid  ahove,  have  heen 
accused  of  Manichxism ;  but  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve this  was  only  a  slanderons  report  raised  against 
them  by  their  enemies,  and  that  they  were,  for  the 
roost  part,  men  who  were  disgusted  with  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  of  baman  invention,  and  desirous  of 
returning  to  the  apostolic  doctrine  and  practice.  They 
refused  to  worship  the  Virgin  Hary,  the  saints,  and 
the  cross,  which  was  sufldent  in  those  ages  to  procure 
for  them  the  name  of  atheists ;  and  they  also  refused 
to  partake  of  the  sscraments  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches,  which  will  account  for  the  allegation  that 
they  rejected  them  altogether,  though  it  is  asserted  by 
Neander  and  Gieseler  that  they  simply  denied  the  ma- 
terial presence  of  Christ  In  the  Eucharist.  It  is,  how- 
ever, harelj  posrilde  that  some  may,  Itka  the  Quakers 
and  tome  Other  sects,  actually  have  discarded  them  as 
outward  ordinances.  See  Hosheim,  Church  Hist,  ii, 
363 ;  Gibbon,  Dtdine  omf  Pall  o/  the  Rumm  Empin 
(student's  edition,  p.  506  sq. ;  large  ediUon,  ch.  liv) ; 
Jones,  Biti.  ^  Als  C'ArjfftdH  ChunA ;  Neander,  (^reh 
Bia.  vol.  iii ;  Gieseler,  Ecetn.  Hitt.  vol.  i ;  and  Theol. 
Stadim  tmd  KrUa^m,  1829,  vol.  ii,  No.  1 ;  Journal  do- 
th^. IM,  by  Wtaer  u.  Engelhart,  vol.  vii,  No.  1  and  2 ; 
Hardwick,  Church  Hiit.  Qf  Ate  JficUfe  iljvs,  p.  84^  91, 
201, 802,  805  sq. ;  Marsden,  iNef.  nfClmrch  Mitt,  (see 
Index).  (J.H.W.) 

Paullnua  or  Antioch  flourished  as  bishop  of  that 
see  in  the  4tfa  century.  He  was  ordained  presbyter 
by  Eustathlns,  hlsbop  of  Antioch,  and  -was  a  leader 
among  the  Eustathian  party  in  that  dty.  WbenAtha- 
natius,  after  his  return  from  exile,  oo  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Constantius  II,  and  the  murder  of  Ocorge  of 
Cappadocia,  the  Arian  patriarch,  aasembled  a  council 
at  Alexandria,  Paulinus  sent  two  deacons,  Maximus 
and  Calimerns,  to  take  part  in  its  deliberation.  He 
waa  shortly  after  ordained  by  the  hasty  and  impetuous 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari  bishop  of  the  Eustathiana  at  Anti- 
och — a  step  unwanantable  and  mischievous,  as  it  ^iro- 
kmged  the  schism  in  the  orthodox  party,  which  would 
otherwise  probably  have  been  soon  healed.  His  ordi- 
naUon  took  place  in  A.D.  862.  He  was  held,  accord- 
ing to  Socrates  (But.  Eodei.  iv,  2)  and  Sozomen  (Bitt. 
£ccia.  vi,  7),  in  such  respect  by  the  Aiian  emperor  Va- 
lens  as  to  be  allowed  to  remain  when  his  competitOT 
HeleUus  was  banished.  Posalldy,  however,  the  small- 
ness  of  his  party,  which  seems  to  have  occupied  only 
one  small  thurch  (Socrates,  HiiL  JSsdei.  ill,  99 ;  Soao- 
men,  vi,  13),  rendered  him  less  otHWxlous  to  the  Arians, 
and  they  may  have  wished  to  perpetuate  the  division 
of  the  orthodox  by  exciting  jealonity.  Paultnus's  re- 
fusal of  the  proposal  nf  Meletiun  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism  is  mentioned  elsewhere  [see  MEuirrios  of 
AnTiocii],  but  be  at  length  consented  that  whichever 
of  them  died  firtt,  the  anrrivor  sbould  be  reeogniMd  fary 


bothpartfee.  On thedeathof Heledas,bovem(A.lL 
881),  this  agreement  was  not  observed  bj  bi*  |«tj,ik 
the  election  of  Flavianus  disappointed  the  lupt  4  ' 
Paulinns,  and  embittered  the  echtsm  still  man.  b 
A.D.  882  Paulinus  was  present  at  a  cood  tf  th 
Western  Choreh,  which  had  all  aloag  leeopiMl  Hi 
title,  and  now  ardently  supported  Us  caw;  t«  At 
Oriental  churches  generally  recognised  Flaviuni,iit  | 
was  de  Jacto  bishop  of  Antioch.  Paolimu  dic^  A.D. 
888  or  889.  His  partisans  cboae  ETsgriot  to  nmel 
him.  A  confession  of  &ith  by  Paulinos  it  fnxrti 
by  Atbanauus  and  Efdptianius  in  the  worki  oMd  te- 
low.  See  Bpl|dianins,  Bterm.  Uxvii,  21,  cd.  Priin: ' 
Socrates,  Aiiil.£^.Ui,  6,  9;  iv.2;  v,6^9,15;  Sni- 
men,  UUL  EeeUt.  v,  12, 18;  tI,  7;  vii,  S,  10, 11, IS: 
Theodoret,  BitL  Ecctn.  iii,  5;  r,  8,  S8;  Atbrauai, 
C<mei/.  AUxtmdrin,  EpinoL  rm  Tomaad  AtMmm. 
c.  9 ;  Jerome,  EpittoL  ad  Etutock.  No.  2, 7,  ed.  nti: , 
38,  ed.  Benedict;  106,  %  6,  ed.  Vallars. ;  /aAgfaLu 
iU,  22;  Ckrouiom,  ed.  Vallars.;  TheopbaiMt. CImf 
p. 47, 57, 69,  ed.  Paris;  p.  87, 45, 47,ed.  Veoiet: 
104, iae,ed.  Bonn;  UQidta,(MawClnrii«.nLu. 
col.716;  TUIemont,JV4Miirc«^Tal.vIiiiFabrieia,BU. 
Graai,  ix,  814;  Neale,  /f«^  fiufan  CW (T AiV' 
chate  of  Alexandria).  I,  IdSaq^-Sli^Mlt^&.w' 
Bom.  BiDff.  amd  Mj^iuL  a.  t. 

Paalliras  or  AqutLEiA,  A.,  a  noted  prdik 
the  Eastern  Church  in  the  second  half  of  ths  M  »■ ! 
tnry,  is  known  especially  for  his  exertkM  v> 
tain  the  orthodox  sUndard  of  the  Trimtsrio  Htg^ 
He  was  a  native  of  Frianl,  and  appears  to  ban  Im  * 
teacher  of  philosophy,  at  least  Charlemsgne  olli  kia 
in  778  "artis  grammatic*  magister."  Hewtfc-, 
vated  to  the  patriarchal  dignity  fai  A.D.77CsBlk- 1 
longs  to  that  class  of  scholars  upon  whom  ChsricBigi* 
depended  fiir  counsel  in  all  literary  and  ecchsMial 
affairs.    Paul  of  Aquileia  took  part  in  the  iroodJ  K 
Regensburg  in  792,  and  Frankfort  hi  794,  wkitb  d«iJl  j 
with  the  heresy  of  the  AdoptisnistB  (q.  v.).  Hcib 
sttended  sex-eral  provincial  oooncils,  and  Uioii  «■» 
teal  for  the  CbristianisiDg  of  CarintJiia  wd  tW  in- 
ri.   H«  probably  died  A.D.  804.  Bb  w«ki,*kMe 
authentidty  is  in  part  called  is  qnestiin,  was  psk- 
lished  by  Hadrisina  at  Venice  hi  1787.   Bis  vm- 
ory  is  observed  on  January  21.  PaaUaas,  ia  tbe  «* 
cil  held  at  Forum  Julium  (FriuU)  CA.D.  191  • 
defended  the  Western  Church  agahist  the  ehsrp  *f 
^Islfying  the  creed  on  the  doctrine  of  the  HolyGlsA 
He  held  that  if  the  creed  were  explaiatd  accoidiifli 
the  meaning  of  hs  avtbor,  ft  could  not  be  ssid  A«  it 
was  altered.    As  the  fathers  of  the  eooBcfl  st  Cm- 
stantinople  had  enla^Ked  the  Niceoe  Creed  aetw«^ 
to  the  mind  of  the  original  framer  of  It  by  die 
ments  respecting  the  Holv  Spirit,  hi  the  ssaie  Mtff 
it  was  added  by  the  Church  that  the  Spirit  |s«cs(M 
from  the  Son.    As  Christ  Uwdf        tta  FiAr 
is  inseparably  hitbeSonandtiieSMialbe  FHbA 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  b  of  the  same  nsttie  wi*  * 
Father  and  the  Son,  eo  mnst  we  say  that  ke  pKM 
from  both  essential^  and  inaeparaUy.  8w 
Doffmat,  ii,4S6;  Ada  95.  Jan.  1,  p.  817  : 
biographical  sketcheaprefixedtohifworbi.  (J.H."-> 

Panliiraa  I  Sr.  Bartboloiuos,  •  n*^ 
talbt,  of  the  Order  of  the  Carmelites.  «bo*  <nS»- 
nal  name  was  Johk  Phiup  Wbrdw,*!* 
Hanoersdorf,  in  Austria,  April  25.  1746.  B«tt^ 
led  plUhMopliy  aad  theology  atPrsgoniai***™" 
leaiiied  some  of  the  Oriental  langaagei  fai  At  ouv 
of  bis  Older  at  Borne,  wldeh  he  had  jsiacd  ia  re 
He  was  eent  as  missionary  to  the  cosM  of  M»»™  ■ 
1774,  where  he  renuined  for  fourteen  JW- 
successively  appointed  vicar -genenl  sad 
visitor.    In  1790  he  returned  to  Bonw,  «  "^T^ 
superintend  the  religloua  works  which  fj^T 
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mu  mi  one  of  th«  earUest  Enropeans  wbo  seqalred 
knowlsdg*  of  the  Sanscrit  langaags.  In  conae- 
aence  of  hia  balog  settled  la  the  aoath  of  Hindostan, 
e  could  not  oMria  wa  acetime  a  kDowIedge  ot  the 
■DBCitt  as  if  Iw  had  beea  brovf^t  in  contact  wfth  the 
Tahmina,  bnt  he  nevartbeleflR  gained  quite  a  maater^ 
t  the  ton^e,  and  even  published  a  Sanscrit  grammar 
a  the  Tamnl  cltaracten  instead  of  the  DevanaKari) 
:  Home  in  1790,  under  the  title  of  SidkanAitm,  »m 
mmmatiea  Sawueridamica,  am  DunHaliomUMurici>- 
•iUett  in  Lmgmam  SoMtendamieam  ;  and  also  in  a  Aill- 
r  and  diffamit  ft«m  in  1804,  ando-  the  title  of  Tju- 
trmoy  tern  heaplHiasima  Samaeridamea  limgna  Inati- 
tSo;  bat  both  these  works  are  entirely  riaperaeded  by 
iter,  more  accurate,  and  complete  gramman.  Pan- 
nas  also  wrote  and  edited  many  other  worlu,  of 
hich  the  most  importaut  are,  Syitemn  Brakmanieun 

c,  diMertatiouibfu  iiiloricu  iUtutratum  (Kome,  1791) : 
-India  Orieidalit  (^nialicma,  eomtmeiu  Fimdafionei 
'eehauinm,  Seriem  f^iieoponm,  MUdima,  Sckuma- 
I,  PcrmatHtma,  Vtru  iUuatm  (ibid.  17M) :—  Viaggio 
lie  Indi-  OriemtaU  (ibid.  n9e):—AmaraM»ha,  lett 
HcHonitrii  Samscridamici  ueUo  prima,  de  Colo ;  ex  tri- 
■u  wudiHt  Cod^but  In  lids  MaMUcripHi,  am  Vertume 
atiita  (ibid.  1798)  (the  whole  irf  this  dictionary,  of 
'bKh  Paolinas  has  edited  the  first  part,  was  printed 
t  Serampcm,  in  1M6,  under  the  care  of  Ctdebrooke) 
k'AmtiqmittaeetAJhdtaUUnguaZaidiMetSamscridfh 
.vxtGerm€MicaDi*  ertatwQhid.l7iAi  Padoa,  1799) :— 
lid  f>e  Latim  Sermomt  Oi-igme  et  am  OriaUatihtu  Im- 
uw  CoawasoM  (Borne,  lWl).—Ei^.  Cgekp.  i.  t.  See 
tjrling,  Cfdop.  BtbUogr.  ii,  2818. 

PaoUmui  OP  BiTEBBA  (the  modein  Biziers),  in 
«ul,  an  eoclesiastic  of  nute,  was  blxhop  of  that  city 
lout  A.D.  420.  Some  have  thought  that  the  Acta  8. 
^eaem  uotarU  Artiaiinmt  are  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
'aalbiaa  rather  than  to  Paolinus  of  Nola,  under  whose 
MDe  thay  have  commonly  been  pnbltohed,  ftulinus 
r  Kteme  wrote  an  encyciical  letter,  giving  an  account 
Tsewal  alarming  portents  which  had  occurred  at  Bi- 
irne.  "nils  letter  Is  lost.  Oudin  has  mistakenly  said 
lat  it  is  cited  in  the  Aimales  tilt  Baronins.  Posdbly 
aolinus  of  Biterra  is  the  Paolinns  to  whom  Gennadi- 
i  {De  yiri$  fUtutrilnu,  c.  68)  ascribee  several  Tracta- 
a  do  /nttio  QuadragenmtB^  etc.  Sea  Idatius,  Ckrm. 
1  ano.  xxT,  Aread.  et  Honor. ;  Minens,  Am^xt.  de 
niplor^.  Bee'tt.  e.  68 ;  HUemoat,  HAn^rtt,  t,  $69 ; 
ave,  Bin,  IMt.  ad  ann.  410, 1,  889;  Ou^n,  De  Scrip- 
rib.  Ecelet.  vol.  I,  col.  928 ;  Fabriclns,  Bibt.  tinee.  ix, 
15;  m&'iotA.  Med.  et  Infim.  LaHntt.  v,  S06,  ed.  Mao- 

;  Acta  Sandor.  Aug.  v,  128,  etc. ;  G<dSa  Chisdatta, 
>l.  Ti,  ool.  296  (ed.  Pari^  1789);  Hit.  LiU.  di  ta 
note',  ii,  181.~Sm)th,  IXeL  cf  (Jr.  aitd  Rom.  Biog. 
td  MyOui.  UI,  143. 

Patillnw  OF  H11.AK,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic  of 
uch  celebrity  near  tiw  opening  of  the  8d  century-, 
as  the  secretary  of  St.  AmbitMe,  aftor  whose  deMh 
)  beemme  a  deacon,  and  repdred  to  AfHea,  where,  at 
«  request  of  St.  Augurtine,  he  composed  a  biography 
'his  former  patron.  Wbiie  residing  at  Carthage  he 
icoantered  Ctelestios,  detected  the  dangerous  ten- 
ancy of  the  doctrines  disseminated  by  that  active 
mnple  of  Pela^ua,  and,  having  preferred  an  impeact^ 
ent  ftf  heresy,  procured  his  condemnation  by  the 
luncil  which  aseemltled  in  A.D.  212  under  Anrellus. 
he  accusation  wa^  divided  into  seven  heads,  of  which 
X  will  be  (bund  in  that  po  Uon  of  the  AcU  of  tke 
jfnod  preserved  by  Marius  Uercator.  At  a  subee- 
lent  period  (217, 218)  we  find  Paulinas  appearing  he- 
re Zosimns  for  the  purpoM  of  resisting  the  appeal 
niinst  this  decision,  and  refusing  o1>edienc«  te  the 
t  verse  dpcreo  of  the  pope.  Nothing  further  is  known 
ith  rsjurd  to  his  bbtoiy,  except  diat  wa  leiim  fiiom 
Mora  that  be  was  •vwitnally  ordained  a  preabyter. 
re  poisais  tb«  MlowIi«  w^  of  this  authw:  Vibi 


Ai^rroeii,  which,  although  commenced  soon  after  A.D. 
200,  could  not,  from  the  historical  allusions  which  it 
conUuns,  have  been  finished  antil  212.  This  jdeoe 
wlU  be  fbund  in  almost  all  the  editions  of  St.  Ambrose. 
In  many  it  b  ascribed  to  PauUnns  Motanus,  and  in 
others  to  I^uillnus  Efrfseopus : — UMliu  adoaviu  Ob- 
Uttitm  Zommo  Pc^  obiatHt,  drawn  up  and  presented 
towards  the  close  of  A.D.  217.  It  was  printed  from  a 
Vatican  MS.  by  Baronius  in  his  Amu^,  under  A.D. 
218;  afterwards  by  Lattbi,  in  his  OAUetitm  o/ComcUt 
(Par.  1671,  fol.),  ii,  1578;  in  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  St.  Augustine,  vol.  x,  App.  pt  ii ;  and  by  Constant, 
In  his  Epistoia  Pontijtam  Romatwrvm  (Ibid.  1721,  fol.), 
i,  968 : — De  BenediaioMua  Pairiai-ciarvm,  is  mention- 
ed by  Isidore  {De  Viria  lUuttr.  c.  4),  but  was  not 
known  to  exist  in  an  entire  form  until  it  was  discov- 
ered by  Hiogarelli  in  a  very  ancient  MS.  helon^ng 
to  the  library  of  St.  Salvador  at  Bologna,  and  inserted 
by  him  in  the  ^aecdola,  published  at  Bologna  (17ftl, 
4to),  vol.  ii,  pt.  i,  p.  199.  A  corrupt  ftafiment  of  this 
tract  will  b«  found  In  the  fifth  vdume  of  the  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  St.  Jerome,  where  It  Is  ascribed  to  Ru- 
finus.  The  three  productions  enumerated  above  are 
placed  together  in  the  B&Sotheca  Potram  of  Galland 
(Tenet.  177S,  fol.),  ix.  23.  See  CvsianuB,  De  Incam. 
c.  7 ;  Isidoms,  De  Vii-it  IVmir.  c.  4 ;  Galland,  BU)L  Pair. 
vol.  ix,  Prolog,  c.  ii ;  ScbHnemann,  BibL  Potnm  Lai. 
vol.  ii,  §  21.— Smith,  Dia.  of  Or.  and  Som,  Bug.  mi 
MgtJtol.  iii,  148. 

Panllnni  (PoimiTs  HERonos)  or  Nola,  SU,  a 
noted  prelate  tit  the  early  Christian  Church,  was  bcwn 
about  A.D.  S68,  at  Bordeaux,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
was  a  pnpU  of  Ansonios,  and  was  recommended  by  him 
to  the  amperor  Gratian,  wbo  appointed  him  consul  in 
878,  and  afterwards  advanced  hfan  to  several  offices  of 
great  importance.  Through  tiie  Influence  and  exhor- 
tationa  of  St.  Ambrose,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish 
the  worid  and  give  his  property  to  the  Church.  He 
retired  from  official  life,  caused  himself  and  his  wlfa 
to  be  baptized,  and  lired  quietly  for  a  while  In  the 
vlcini^  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  he  was  finally  induced 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Cfanreb,  and  was  ordained 
presbyter,  in  898,  at  Barcelona,  In  Spain.  He  did  not. 
however,  long  remain  to  exercise  hit  ecdeslaatieal 
ftinctions  in  this  region  of  country,  but  crossed  over 
the  Alps  to  Italy.  Passing  through  Florence,  where 
he  was  greeted  with  much  cordiality  by  St.  Ambrose, 
he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and,  after  meeting  with  a  cold 
reception  tnm  pope  Siridns,  who  probably  looked 
with  Bas|dcton  on  the  hasty  irregularity  of  his  ordi- 
nation, reached  Nola,  In  Campania,  whe''e  he  possess- 
ed some  property,  soon  after  ICaster,  A.D.  894.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  thin  city  were  the  tomb  and  mir- 
acle-working relics  of  Felix,  a  confessor  and  martyr, 
over  wbich  a  church  had  been  erected,  with  a  few 
cells  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims.  In  these 
Paulinns,  with  a  small  number  of  followers,  took  up 
bis  abode,  conforming  in  all  points  to  the  observances 
of  monasde  estatdishnents,  except  that  his  wlfo  ap- 
pears to  bsTe  been  Ms  companion.  Aftw  nearly  fif- 
teen years,  passed  in  holy  meditotiona  and  acts  of 
chari^,  be  was  chosen  bishop  of  Nola  In  A.D,  400  (or, 
according  to  Pagi,  in  A.D.  40H),  and  during  the  stormy 
inroad  of  the  Goths  attended  in  the  episcopal  capacity 
the  Council  of  Ravenna  (q.  v.)  in  419.  He  died  In  4!ti. 
I^ulinus  wrota  several  works,  of  which  only  a  fow 
have  come  down  to  ns;  the  principal  of  them  are  a 
dlf^Murse  on  almstnving,  s<«ne  letters,  and  some  thirty 
po?ma  on  religious  subjecte.  Paul  was  intimate  witii 
the  mofit  distinf^iiahed  theologians  of  his  time,  and  ia 
flrequently  mentioned  in  the  Epintles  of  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Jerome.  Paul  of  Nola  was,  in  a  sense,  a  be- 
liever in  image  and  saint  worship.  He  caused  Bibli- 
cal pictures  to  be  exhibited  annoally  at  the  fostlval 
season,  on  the  gronnd"that  by  them  the  BiUe  scenes 
wm  made  dear  to  the  nnedncsted  rustic  as  they  could 
not  otherwise  he,  and  ImpipHd  blAaMahSgitOils 
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ffleumy,  arnksaed  in  him  holy  fMlings  and  tbongfats, 
•od  rMtrained  him  fh>iii  all  kinds  of  vice."  His  poems, 
too,  are  full  uf  direct  pruyers  for  the  intercessioD  of 
the  saints,  especially  uf  St  Felix,  in  whose  honor  he 
erected  u  twsilicj,  uiid  aiinuully  coraposed  an  ode,  and 
whdin  he  calls  bin  patmu,  hiti  father,  his  lord.  He  re- 
lates that  the  people  came  in  great  crowds  around  the 
wonder-working  relics  of  thit  saint  on  his  memorial 
day,  and  cuaM  nut  Itiok  un  tbmn  anouiffa.  Hii  works 
were  published  for  the  tint  time  tiy  Badins  (Paris, 
Idlii) ;  but  the  best  editions  are  by  Muratori  (Vero- 
na. 1736,  fol.),  and  by  Le  Brun  (Paris,  1685,  2  vols. 
4to).  See  Jurtin,  Rmutrit  on  Ectiet.  ffiii.  il,  SS9  »q. ; 
Schaff,  Ch.  Hilt,  ir,  442;  iii,  &68,  Cave,  Hut.  IMt. 
i,  228}  AlzoK,  i'ofro/o^,  §  69 ;  C^m,  Hut,  de$  Av~ 
lemn  Aoiii^,  rol.  Tiii ;  Tillemont,  J/^wijra  Eeeliii- 
aitiqiies,  vol.  xiv ;  SchSneroann,  BibUotk.  Pair.  hat. 
vol.i,  cap.  4,  §80;  B&hr,  ffcacA.drr  A>nit«cA«i«Z4(eraf«r 
(supplement  vol.),  pt.  i,  §  28-26;  pt.  ii,  §  100;  Buse, 
Piodinut  von  JVo^s  und  mum  Zrii  (Regeosb.  1856,  2 
vols.  8vo);  Gilly,  Vigilanii/t  and  kit  Tmes  (L^nd, 
ISM).  The  article  in  Smith's  Did.  of  erk  and  Ro- 
man Bwg.  and  M]fAot.,^t  think,  underestimates  the 
pious  character  of  Paul  of  Nola.  and  belittles  his  abili- 
ty and  scholarahip.  It  la,  however,  a  neariy  ezbaust- 
m  sketch  of  the  life  and  writings  of  this  personage. 
<J.  H.W.) 

Paulinaa  of  Pblla,  snmamed  the  Pmkent,  wu 
bom  in  A.D.  876,  at  Pella,  in  Macedonia.  He  was 
tlie  son  of  Hesperios,  proconsul  of  Africa.  He  was 
taken  at  three  yeara  of  age  to  Bordeaux,  where  he 
appears  to  have  been  educated.  An  Ulneas  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  interrupted  bis  studies,  and  the  indulgence 
of  his  parents  allowed  him  to  pursue  a  life  of  esse  and 
pleasure,  in  the  midat  of  which,  however,  he  kept  np 
a  regard  for  morality.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  ancient  family  and  of  some  property. 
At  thirty  he  lost  his  &ther,  whose  death  was  followed 
by  a  dispnte  between  Paulinn*  and  his  brother,  who 
iriahed  to  Invalidate  his  Cither's  will  to  deprive  his 
mother  of  her  dowry.  In  A.D.  414  Paulinas  Jcrfned 
Attains,  who  attempted  to  resume  the  pur^e  in  Qanl 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Gothic  prince  Ataulphus, 
and  fh>m  whom  he  accepted  the  title  of  "Comes  Re- 
run) Privatarum,"  thinking  thus  to  be  secure  from 
the  hostility  of  tlie  Goths.  He  was,  however,  diNip- 
pointad.  The  ci^  where  he  resided  (.iiqurendy  Bor- 
deaux) was  taken,  and  hia  house  plundered;  and  he 
was  again  In  danger  when  Vaaates  (Bazas),  to  which 
he  had  retired,  was  besieged  by  the  Goths  and  Alans. 
He  proposed  now  to  retire  to  Greece,  where  bis  mother 
had  rich  estates,  but  his  wife  would  not  consent.  He 
then  thought  of  beooming  a  monk,  but  hie  friends  di- 
verted hini  from  this  plan.  Misfofftnnea  now  thlck- 
med  aboot  tdm :  he  lost  lUa  mother,  his  motberjn-law, 
andiiiswife;  bis  children  forsook  bim,  wIUi  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  who  was  a  priest,  and  who  suddenly  died 
soon  after.  His  estates  in  Greece  yielded  him  no  rev- 
enue; and  he  retired  to  Massilia  (MarseillesX  where 
he  hired  and  fiirmed  some  land,  but  this  resource  failed 
him,  and  alone,  destitute,  and  in  debt,  he  was  reduced 
ti>  depend  on  charity.  During  hia  residence  at  Mas- 
silia  be  became  acquainted  with  many  religions  per- 
sona, and  thmr  conversation  comlnned  with  bU  sorrows 
and  disappointments  to  impress  hIa  mind  deeply  with 
religious  sentiments.  He  was  baptized  in  A.D.  422, 
in  his  forty-sixth  year,  and  lived  at  least  till  his  eighty- 
fourth  year  (A.D.  460),  when  he  wrote  a  poem  embod- 
ying his  Christian  sentiments.  Some  have  supposed, 
hut  without  good  reason,  that  h«  is  the  Benedictus  Pau- 
linus  to  whose  qnestioos  of  various  pcdnts  theology 
and  ethics  Fanstus  Relensb  wrote  an  answer  (ffiitoire 
LiUirain  de  la  France,  ii,  348,  etc.,  461,  etc.).  See 
also  Fabridus,  Biblioth.  Mrd.  ei  /n/tm.  Latinit.  v,  206, 
ed.  Mansi;  and  Cave,  Bi»t.  Utt.  i,  290,  in  his  article 
on  Puulintis  Nolanus. — Smitli,  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Bom. 
Biog.  ttnd  JfgUui.  a.  v. 


Paaliima  of  Trbves,  ao  eecderiaitic  who  lav- 
ished about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  as  SQccssm 
to  Slaximian  in  the  bishopric  of  Treves,  bekmged  to  the 
most  zealous  Atbonasians  uf  the  West.  On  accouu  iJ 
hia  oppDffltion  to  Constaiitine,  and  those  who  with  hia 
labored  for  the  establiabment  of  the  semi-Arian  duc- 
trines  in  the  Church,  be  was  exiled,  according  to  Atiu- 
uasius,  during  tiw  Council  of  Milan,  A.D.  335;  accod- 
ii^  to  Jerone  and  Sulpicius  Sevenia,  much  eaifier.  Ut 
died  about  868.  He  is  commemorated  by  tbe  Chmck 
of  Hume  Aug.  8 1.  Tbe  Chmrch  of  Ti«vea  coo  tin  tM  le 
revere  bis  memory  scrupulously.  Acoordiog  to  tmti- 
tioo,  his  remains  were  bnhight  from  Phrygia  to  Trera, 
but  there  is  duubt  as  to  tbe  accuracy  of  this  repon. 
See  TiUemont,  ititnoiret  Eoclenattiqita,  voL  vL 

Paallnua  of  Tyre,  an  Eastern  prelate,  donriihed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  4ib  centuiy.  He  was  the  am- 
temporary  and  friend  of  Eusebius  of  CKsarea,  who  »i- 
dressed  to  him  the  tenth  book  of  his  Jiutoria  Eednia*- 
tica.  Paulinos  is  conjectured,  from  an  obaeureintiMiiaa 
in  Eusebius  (^Contra  MartxL  Amcgr- 1-  4X  to  ban  beta 
a  native  of  Antioch.  Hft  was  bishop  of  Tyre,  and  the 
restorer  of  the  church  there  after  it  had  been  dotnmd 
by  the  heathens  in  tbe  Diocletian  persecutioaa.  This 
restoration  took  place  after  the  death  of  Uaximin 
Daza,  in  A.D.  818;  oonaequenily  Panlinua  most  hsn 
obtained  his  bishopric  before  tliat  time.  On  tbe  dr^ 
cation  of  the  new  buildings  an  oration  (Omfw  pom- 
gyrica)  was  addressed  to  Paulinus,  apparently 
sebius  himself,  who  has  preserved  tbe  pndix  cocapo- 
sition  (^Hiat.  Jicda.  x,  I,  4).  On  the  outbreak  of  tbe 
Arian  controversy,  Paulinus  is  represented  as  one  of  the 
chief  supporters  of  Arianiam.  But  it  is  not  dear  that 
he  took  a  decided  part  in  tbe  coatroveisy;  be  appean 
to  have  bera,  like  EuaelMUB,  a  modoate  man,  avose  la 
extreme  meaurei^  and  Do  the  introduction  of  ■neeiip- 
tural  teiniB  and  needleea  theological  deflnilinna.  Ariu 
disdoctiy  names  bim  among  thoae  who  agiaed  with 
him :  but  thm  Ariua  gave  to  tbe  confeariop  to  which 
this  stat«nent  refers  the  most  orthodox  conaplexiaa  in 
hia  power  (Theodmct,  Hi^.  E<xle$.  1,  &).  Eiwbius  of 
Nicomedia  wrote  to  Paulinus,  rebuking  him  fix  bos  »- 
lence  and  concealment  of  hia  lentimettta;  bm  it  is  bm 
clear  whether  be  was  ooncctiy  informed  what  tbuse 
spntiments  were.  Athanasios  {De  BfmodU.  c  IT' 
charges  Paulinus  with  having  given  utleiance  to  Ariaa 
sentiments,  but  gives  no  dution  from  him.  He  ccraia- 
ly  agreed  with  the  bishops  of  Palestine  in  grantug  i<i 
Anus  the  power  of  holding  aaaemkUes  of  his  parti«»: 
but  at  tbe  same  time  these  prdatea  recommcsaded  (he 
herestarch  to  submit  to  his  diocesan,  Alexander  of  Alai- 
andria,  and  to  endeavor  to  be  readmitted  to  tbe  cooma- 
ion  of  the  Chnrch.    PaulionA  ia  thm 

steps  shows  that,  if  not  a  aupporter  of  Arianisai,  he  wu 
at  any  rate  not  a  bigoted  opponent  (SozaiDen,  But. 
det.  c.  15).  Paulinus  was  shortly  before  hia  dcaih 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Antioch  (Euaefasos,  Cetn 
ManxL\.i;  Philoetorgius,  A'ssf, fcdlniiii,  16);  batitii 
disputed  whether  this  was  before  or  aftn*  the  Csancilcf 
Nice ;  some  place  his  translation  in  A.D.  833,  often  is 
A.D.  8S1.  Whether  Paulinos  was  present  at  the  Oaa- 
cil  of  Nice,  or  even  lived  to  see  it,  is  not  detflauBML 
The  question  is  argued  at  considerable  length  hy  Ta>- 
sius  (twte  ad  Eusebius,  But.  Kedn,  x,  i),  Hanckias  {Ik 
l^nm  Bstani,  Scr^ptar.-^'XtCKp.  i,§  285,  etc.),  and  by 
Tillemont(jlf4aiofm,vii,648,etc.).  We  are  dbipcMd 
acquiesce  in  the  Judgment  <rf'  Le  Qui^n,  wfao  {daces  tht 
accession  of  Paulinus  to  the  see  of  Antiot^  is  AJX  3S 
or  324,  and  his  death  in  the  latter  year.  See,  beade* 
Eusebius,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  PhikeCon^ios,  TiIV- 
mont,  Memoiret,  voL  vi  and  vii ;  Le  Quien,  OrifmM  Ctrit- 
ttnmt,  vol  ii,  coL  708,  803.— Smith,  DicC  of  tir. 
Rom.  Bioff.  and  MytkoL  iii,  148. 

Panlimia  of  York,  8t^  an  ecrtcriaaiie  of  tbe  Tck 
century,  noted  as  the  companion  of  St.  Aoguetiae  kb 
miaaioo  in  Engla^  w»^«nt^^^.v  ^ 
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I  in  A.D.  601,  He  soon  made  hin»eir  tbe  favorite 
he  English  princes,  and  obtained  poriUons  of  influ- 
i  And  uml  at  court.  In  A.D.  626  he  waa  conaecra- 
Oisbop  hy  anhlwrfiop  Jusuu  to  Attend  Ahelburga, 
ghiet  of  ^tbclbert,  king  of  Kent,  to  the  North  on 
roarriage  with  Edwin,  king  of  the  Northumhrians. 
K.l>.  626  and  627  his  miaaioDaTy  labors  resulted  in 
velluun  BQccAsaes;  thousands  were  baptized  br  him, 
his  fame  was  in  all  the  land.  He  was  made  bishop 
'ork,  when  h«  founded  tbe  cathedral,  about  628,  and 
iSl  coiwecrated  Honorius  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
ioGoln.  In  6SS,  on  the  death  of  king  Edwin,  he  was 
ged  to  flee  befon  tbe  invatting  Northambriana,  and 
tod  in  Kent  He  there  became  Uahop'oT  Kocheaier, 
died  sboat  648.  Wmdaworcb  givea  a  word-picture 
'kultnaa  of  Yurk  thos: 

 <>nf  vhonlden  corred,  and  statare  tail, 

Black  taalr  aud  vivid  vje,  niid  meaere  cheek, 
Hts  prumlneui  featara  like  au  engle'e  beak." 

Mrs.  Clement,  Handbook  of  Lfgnxdt  and  Mythology, 
48;  Iueu,/7uf.o/'MeCAu>-cAn/£i)9&Md (see Index); 
mm, BiiUoflMimCkriMiiamly,\\,mm{.  (J.H.W.) 

?aaUstS  (w  PMnlites),  ahw  called  Htrmitt  of  St. 
il,  are  a  ctasa  of  Roman  Catholic  monastics  who 
fess  lo  imitate  the  life  of  the  great  apostle.  They 
-e  no  written  rules,  and  are  not  strictly  a  particular 
er.  l*hey  have  no  superior  except  the  lushop  in 
□ee  dioceee  they  reside.  They  usually  wear  a  short 
tk,  with  cowl  attached,  and  go  barefooted.  They 
to  be  met  with  in  luly,  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
I  many  other  countries.  There  is  ^so  a  congregation 
Paaliats  sometimes  called  Barnabilr*  (q.  v.).  In 
ngary  a  congregation  of  Paulists  was  formed  in  the 
h  century,  but  was  made  subject  to  the  nrles  of  the 
fftittiniatu  (q.v.),  and  ranked  with  them.  During 
'  Reformation  movement  they  became  extinct  in 
ingary ;  but  at  Home  the  PauHsla  stilt  maintain  a  re- 
ioua  bouae.  Tbeir  dress  is  white.  They  wear  a 
oUen  shirt,  and  hood  attached  to  the  cuUar,  which 
-era  the  shoulders.  When  they  go  to  town  they 
ar  a  black  hat,  and  a  mantle  of  the  same  color.  In 
itugal  an  order  of  PaulisU  was  founded  in  1662,  and 
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their  principal  monastery  is  on  Mount  Ose.  They  are 
alao  subject  w  the  Augustinian  rule. 

In  the  United  States  tbe  "  Congregation  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Prieats  of  St.  Paul  tbe  Apoalle,"  commonly 
called  •*  Paallata,"  was  established  in  New  York  City,  in 
1858,  by  Kev.  Isaac  T.  Hecker  and  se^-eral  other  priests, 
whom  the  pope  allowed  to  leave  the  Redemptorists  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  an  independent  organization  fur 
miseionary  puipoees  better  suited  to  this  country.  Thi» 
cougrqiation  reports  a  house  and  church  in  New  York, 
a  superior,  six  other  priests,  and  tweh-e  students  prepar- 
ing for  tbe  priesthood.  The  Paulista  are  the  origina- 
tors of  tbe  Cathtriic  PnWcaUni  Sodety,  of  iu  OMmthly 
periodical,  The  CatMie  Wotid,  etc,  and  occupy  a  ve^ 
inflnential  poaiiion.  (J.H.W.) 

Panlltn,  an  obscure  sect  of  the  AcrphaH,  followers 
of  Paul,  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was  deposed  by 
a  council  (A.D.  MI)  for  bin  uncanonical  consecration  by 
the  patriarcli  of  Constantinople,  and  who  after  his  depo- 
sition silled  with  the  Monophysites  (Nicophorus,  hut. 
Keeks,  c  xlix).  The  PsulitK  are  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Pautianiat  in  the  treatise  on  the  reception  of 
I  heretics  which  was  written  by  Timothy  of  ConaUntiiio- 
ple  (Timotli.  IM  TV^pfief  Seeipt.  Hm-a.  in  Cotelerii 
I  3/oiiwMiif.iii,877). 

Panll,  Gkoroe,  a  mistiionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  bom  near  Coniiellsville,  Fayette  Ci).,  Pa, 
^  Feb.  8,  1887.    He  pursuetl  his  preparatory  studies  fliM 
1  under  Rev.  Ross  Stevenson,  of  Ligonier,  Pa.,  then  in  the 
1  DunUp  Creek  Presbyterian  Academy,  and  aftem-anto 
;  under  Prof.  John  Frazer;  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
I  lege,  Caiinonsburg,  Pa.,  In  1868,  in  the  spring  of  which 
I  year  he  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  united  with 
the  Church  at  ConneUsville ;  after  leaving  college  he 
I  went  South,  and  engaged  in  teaching  for  a  time  in  Mis- 
aisaippi;  but,  feeling  called  to  preach  the  Uoepel,  he  re- 
I  turned,  aud  entered  the  Western  Theological  Seminan', 
I  Alleghany,  Pa. ;  was  Ucetised  by  Kedstone  Presbytery  iit 
'  April,  1861,  and  graduated  at  the.seminary  in  1662.  He 
gave  hia  name  to  the  General  AsKmbty's  Board  of  Kor- 
I  eign  Missions  as  a  candidate  for  niarioiBry  work,  but 
owing  to  the  embarrassed  state  at  the  board,  arising 
from  the  civil  war,  he  could  not  be  sent  on  his  mission 
immediately.    For  a  tim<^  therefore,  he  supplied  the 
vacant  churches  of  Tyrone  and  Sewickly,  in  his  own 
presbytery ;  then  ministered  to  a  weak  Church  in  Morri- 
son, Whiteside  Co.,  IlL,  in  Rock  River  Piesbylciy :  but 
in  1868  be  entered  on  his  own  cbosen  work,  being  or- 
dained as  miuiooary  to  Africa,  by  Redstone  Presbytery, 
at  Coniiellsville.    He  was  appointed  (o  take  charge  of 
the  mission  at  Evangasimba,  where  lie  labored  till,  in 
1865,  at  his  urgent  request,  he  received  an  appointment 
(0  Boiiita,  a  point  on  the  continent  where  he  hoped  to 
buUd  up  a  new  station.    His  labors  of  preaching  and 
teaching,  together  with  the  superintendeiice  of  building, 
proved  too  great  even  for  his  atnmg  [lyrical  powen, 
and  he  died  May  14, 1866.   Mr.  Paull  was  a  man  who 
sought  to  consecrate  all  his  powers  to  the  service  of  his 
Divine  Master.   He  was  endowed  with  a  comprehen- 
sive understanding,  sound  judgment,  and  refined  taatew. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  eminently  popular — his  thought 
always  being  pungent,  tender,  earnest,  and  practtcaL 
See  Wilson,  Predf^erim  Jiiftmieal  Almanaef  1866,  p. 
141.  (J.L.S.) 

PatilU,  JuRT  Hknrik  VoLTBLMit,  a  Danish  Luther- 
an divine,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  in  1809.  In  I8S6 
be  was  appointed  curate  at  the  chureh  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  in  18S7  he  became  chaplain  of  the  Chrltttians- 
imrg  paiace-cliapel ;  and  in  1867  he  was  elected  pastor 
of  the  church  of  the  Virgin,  and  dean  of  the  Zeahuifl 
diooese.  He  was  for  thirty  years  one  of  the  most  notetl 
preachers  in  Copenhagen.  From  18M  till  his  death,  in 
1865,  he  also  lectured  at  the  theological  seminary.  See 
Barfods,  FortaUiMftr,  p.  859.    (R.  R  A.) 

Paulo,  Antoinb  dr,  a  grand-mai^r  oC  the  Order 
of  Malta,  was  bom  at  TouUkiM'lti')6M7Ull^^Sle- 
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•cend«d  of  *  fiunily  origiiuUy  from  0«soa.  In  1690 
be  wu  ncdved  C^tevi^W  uf  Malta,  and  became  aio- 
ceedTely  oomnumder  of  Hanulles,  of  Sunte-EulaUe, 
iiimnd  Crom  in  1612,  Md  shortly  after  prior  of  Satnt- 
<iiUes.  £lecied  gniid-tnaeter  of  the  order  March  10, 
1628,  three  days  after  the  death  uf  Louii  de  Vasooocel* 
)<«,  he  was  iu  the  fuUuwing  year  called  before  the  pon- 
lirtcal  tribunal,  accused  of  dimrderly  condnct,  and  with 
having  purchased  his  nomination  with  money.  Au- 
to ine  fuUy  justified  himself,  but  was  neverth^ess  en- 
gaged in  qiMireb  with  pope  Urban  YIU  9a  tbe  anl^eet 
of  the  coanDsnderies  of  Italy.  Undw  bu  command  tbe 
order  experienced  several  reverses  on  the  pan  of  the 
Turks,  and  in  1681  there  was  a  general  chapter,  which 
refumied  several  statutes  uf  the  preceding  chapters,  es- 
pecially that  of  1602,  which  gave  the  illegitimate  sons 
of  tbe  dukes  and  peers  of  France,  and  of  the  grandees 
of  Spain,  admtsrion  into  the  ocder.  Tbia  privilege  was 
then  limited  to  the  illegitimate  ebUdren  of  kiuge  and 
princes  only.  Paulo  died  June  10, 1686.  See  De  Ver- 
tot,  /iiiL  det  ChtvaL  de  J^avU-Jean  de  JinuaUm ;  Biog. 
7'ouloutame;  Mor^ri,  Diti.  kutor.  s.  v. — Hoefer,  A'dup. 
Biog,  GmiraU,  xxxix,  409. 

PatilMii,  HsHMAtiM  CHRiffriAN,  ■  German  divine, 
noted  for  bis  researches  in  Paleetine,  flourished  as  pastor 
at  Crempe,  and  died  there  in  1780.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Tartars,  with  a  map  of  Tar- 
taty  according  to  modem  geographera^  which  was  pub- 
lished aa  Hurimm's  prodnctiun,  because  tbe  latter  bad 
funitabed  the  materials  and  levUed  tbe  work.  Paulsen 
also  wrote  Die  Segierung  des  MorgmUmdrt  (Altona, 
1755),  and  ZuverUUnge  XachricMt  vom  Ackefhuu  det 
MorgeaUmdeM  (Helmstildt,  1748). 

Paul(tis)  VON  BntHBiKD,  an  eodesiastio  of  the  first 
half  uf  the  12th  century,  was  canon  of  the  cathedral  at 
Kegensbui^.  He  was  a  devoted  adherait  of  the  cause 
nf  the  emperor  Henry  IT,  and  a  hater  of  pope  Gregory 
VII.  Persecuted  by  tbe  cle^ty,  be  took  refuge  in  the 
Augnstinian  convent  at  Bemried,  in  Bavaria.  In  1128 
he  went  to  Room,  aitd  wrot*  tbm  an  apology  and  a  life 
t^Gfcgory  VII  (in  wbicb  are  inserted  soma  docomenta), 
and  a  life  of  St.  Hercula,  a  prophetess  and  contemporary 
of  his, 

PanlnB  BuROEifais,  or  db  Santa  Maria,  a  noted 
Christian  convert  (mm  Judaism,  whose  original  name 
was  rabbi  Solomon  Levi,  was  bom  about  ISi'j,  and 
flourished  at  Burgoa.  UnUl  his  fortieth  year  he  was  a 
teacher  among  the  Jews,  eminent  alike  for  birth  uid 
leamii^.  At  that  age  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
writfaigs  of  Thomas  Aqnlnas,  whose  treatise  De  Lap- 
hue  made  so  deep  an  imprenrion  upon  his  mind  that 
bia  national  prejudices  against  Christianity  feU  to  the 
ground,  and  he  finally  embraced  Christianity.  In  the 
year  1392  he  received  baptism,  together  with  his  four 
sons,  then  young  children,  but  who  all  in  after-life  in- 
herited thdr  fatber'a  high  character  and  great  oeleb- 
riiy.  His  wif^  was  already  dead,  but  bis  mother  and 
his  brothers  followed  his  example,  by  making  public 
profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  He  now  devoted 
himself  as  assiduously  to  the  study  of  Christian  theol- 
ogy as  he  had  before  done  to  that  of  the  Jews.  He  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  uf  divinity  at  Paris,  and 
preached  at  Avignon,  to  a  very  nDmeroua  andience,  in 
^e  presence  of  Peter  de  Luna,  afterwards  pope  Bene- 
dict XIII,  and  then  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  pa- 
pacy. PanluB  was  made  archdeacon  of  Burgos,  bishop 
of  Carthagena,  and,  lastly,  bishop  nf  Bn^os,  a  dignity 
tu  which  his.  son  succeeded  during  his  father's  lifetime. 
All  Spauish  histoTiaua  and  chroniclers  are  unanimous  in 
their  praises  of  this  descendant  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
both  as  a  bishop  and  statesman,  to  which  latter  position 
(as  lugh  duuMalkR')  he  was  appirinted  by  king  H«iiy 
III,  who  even  Intmated  to  bin  tbe  education  trf!'  bia  son 
and  successor,  John  IL  The  historians  generally  style 
him  the  excellent — "  el  raron  excellente"— and  speak  of 
him  aa  "  a  man  able  to  govern  his  tongue,  and  in  all  ways 


well  calculated  to  gnide  and  adriae  kjaga."  IUb 
Bm^eada  died  in  the  year  I486,  m  a  Joamqr  «hiah  ke 
made  to  visit  the  diflbwt  cburdiea  of  has  disiw, 
though  the  bishopric  itaelf  bad  already  paned  u  lai 
sou  AlpbonsD.  His  indefatigable  activity  aa  a  stodoc 
and  expounder  of  Scripture  is  attesMd  by  h»  wmisK*. 
of  which  two,  in  particular,  deserve  our  notiee :  faia 
diiioM  to  the  PintiUa  of  Nicko^  de  Lfm  (q.  v.),  sui 
his  iScntlimM  Scriplurarum,  Tbe  latter  is  ef  tkt 
later  date,  although  published  Om,  and  at  ^ 

fona  of  a  dialogiw  between  Panl  and  Saal,  a  lefaiasaa 
oTJewisbobfeoionsiotfaeQniatiBD  faiUi.  TWfaiin- 
duction,  in  which  the  renentUe  bishop  dedicates  ki» 
work  on  the  whole  Bible  to  his  son  Doo  Alpboaao  ti 
Carthagena,  at  that  time  archdeacon  of  CooipoMrfli. 
affords  us  an  iusigbt  into  hia  character  and  pfinB 
feelings.  He  q>eak8  of  bis  own  blindneac  and  iacn- 
dulity,  and  how  he  was  called  from  darkueaa  to 
and  from  tbe  depth  of  the  pit  to  tbe  open  air  of  hot- 
en.  He  pvea  his  eon  tbe  experieoee  of  hia  past  iik 
iu  order  ^at  what  he  baa  not  seen  with  hia  eyca  amy 
yet  be  engraven  on  his  memory  aa  coming  fivm  ihi 
lips  of  his  father,  that  iu  his  turn  he  may  t«U  u>  Lhcae 
who  are  younger  than  bimaelf,  and  they  to  tbw 
deacendanta,  not  to  forget  tbe  works  of  the  Ijxi. 
nor  cease  from  the  study  of  bia  hidy  Word.  He  csb- 
tinued  to  labor  at  it  iu  bis  old  age^  and  bad  the  wii- 
faction  of  tiuiehiug  it  a  little  before  hts  death.  It  > 
chiefly  intended  to  briug  conviction  to  bis  farmet  co- 
religionisia,  and  fur  that  purpose  is  filled  with  strUua; 
paesagee  in  support  of  the  Christian  ftith,  quoted  tna 
rabbinical  writes,  giving  their  views  of  the  peraoo.  lU 
distinguishing  characteristics,  and  the  promised  kii^ 
dom  Ueaslah.  Thu  the  bishop  waa  not  only  snecn 
in  bia  oonvicliona,  but  alao  in  bia  seal  for  die  Osck 
and  the  converrion  of  hia  former  ooreligitniaia,  eanuot 
be  denied,  but  the  mora  remarkable  tbe  malksHi* 
manner  in  which  tbe  Jewish  historian  Griltz  speaks 
tbtaconvert.  See FUrst, ifiU. Jut/. i,  137;  tirSiz, C«v^ 
d.  Judtm,  viii,  84  aq. ;  Da  Costa,  itratl  tatd  tie  GeatUrr. 
p.  818-326;  Kalkar,  ftrarl  u.  die  Kirdke,  p.  S9  aq.;  Bav 
nage,  HUt,  da  Jvtf;  p.  691  (TavWs  £u^idi  tnad-i: 
Wolf,  BibL  Ilt^.  iU,  901  s(|.;  Schudt,  JAHteke  MeHf 
icvrdiffteUet,  iv,  291 ;  Kitto,  a.  v. ;  ColofDeaui 

JtaUa  a  Hiipm.  Orieat.  p.  281;  Kaysnliii^  St^tar- 
dim,  p.  61  sq.;  Antonii  BibL  vaemm  Hirpm.  a,  V't 
sq. ;  Fabridus,  Meettu  argammlorm  et  tyUabmi  arr^ 
toram,  etc,  p,  575  pq.  (Hambu^,  1753);  SchmockH. 
HvL  itf  the  Modem  Jew  (Phila.  1867),  p.  167  sq. ;  IV 
Castro,  Hial.  of  the  Jtm  fii  Spaim  (En^  tnnd.  by  Ka^ 
wan,  Lood.  1851),  p.  105  sq.;  Pick,  in  the  Etat^.  Mrr. 
July,  1876,  p.  35  sq^  and  reprinted  in  tbe  Jexiek 
lifjenctr  {Ijond.  Hoy.  1976) ;  Diest^G^idtfe  At  Aba 
Te^amniM  m  der  chrieO.  KircAe  (Jana,  1869),  p.  ]». 
201 ;  Simon,  Hi»t.  Cri/,  etc  (Rotterdam,  1685),  p.  41? 
sq. ;  DelitzBch,  Wiunudiqfl,  Kmut  M.-JmdemtJMm,  p.  138 
B(].:  Ua^liouth,  Tke  Htbnm  s*  Eatt  At^itia  (Und. 
1870),  p.  67  aq.    (E  P.) 

PatillUI  CAHoasA,  alao  Pabadiscs,  a  convert  frsei 
Judusm,  flourished  in  tbe  16tb  century  in  Italy.  Fcr 
about  five  years,  from  1583-1538,  he  was  pnAaiar  if 
Hebrew,  and  wrote  Dialogu$  de  modo  legemdi  Ifrinite 
(Paris,  1584),  John  Quinquarboretu  (in  Colfwawwu. 
itaUa  et  fiupcntto,  p.  68)  says  of  him  that,  tike  his  gmn 
namesake,  he  was  also  <^  Uie  tribe  of  BcsjamiB ;  asd 
in  a  work  which  he  dedicated  to  Pandiaas  he  ad- 
dresaea  him  in  his  dedication  in  tbe  foDnwiDg  la^aa'. 
"Oranes  in  tni  admiradoaem  ingenU  dexleritate  tia- 
his."  Paradisus  died  in  1548,  greatly  laaienied  liy 
Quinquarboreus,  who  ^vcs  vent  to  bia  IMi^s  in  tke 
following  lines:  "Desoende  hoc  itemm,  tui  preeaatw. 
Nam  postquam  invida  fata  t«  tulerant,  Meoio  mbstiiw 
tibi  meretur.  Hac  ergo  laiione  naae  aeeeaae  CK,  Ct 
sis  nupposirius  tibi  ipse."  See  Furst,  BAL  Jitd.  m,  tt: 
V/o\i,  Bibi  HAr.\\\,Ti.  1811  5;  iv,MQ,  n.  1811/.- Jo- 
cher,  A  Ugnn.  GeUkrUM  -  tAxikon^  a.  v.;  ^r^'^f,  ttni 
und  die  Kircke,  Pr^ftcdt^OOgk 
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Panlua  (or  Fanlulns)  of  Fulda,  a  convert  from 
adsisni,  floorisbed  towards  the  end  of  the  11th  cea- 
U17.  or  hia  evly  life  w  know  nothing,  not  eren 
he  yoar  when  be  embmoed  Chritduuty.  Ue  entered 
he  monutery  tt  Fulde,  and  wrote  the  l^e  of  8.  £r- 
ardy  biAop  <ff  Rtgamburg  (reprinted  in  Bolluidi  Atta 
fawfonui,  vol  i,  Jan.  8),  end  Dt  Cotwertbrne  8.  PauU 
\poatotL  Whether  he  is  the  ume  u  PmiIus  Bemrie- 
ensia,  u  aome  Boggest,  is  difficult  to  say.  See  J(>cberi 
\llgan.GeUhia»-Les!iixm,».v.  (aP.) 

Panllia  OF  Pbaouk,  originally  named  Elchanan 
cM-MiutACHSii,waa  bom  of  Jewish  parents  about  the 
ear  1540,  and  embraced  CbriBtiauity  at  Nuremberg  in 
556.  Ue  died  near  the  close  of  the  16th  centur>-. 
Mollis  wnt^  in  Hebrew  vene,  a  tieatiae  on  the  Mee- 
iah  acenrding  to  the  Jewish  Kabbalah  (Helmst&dt, 
580;  aftenraids  tnmalated  into  Latin,  Demotutratio 
ubbalittiea,  ibid.  1580): — SoUda  el  pertpicua  dmon- 
'ratio  tie  88.  Trinitate,  etc  (Leips.  1574) :— Con/m- 
io  Jida  et  tetHmoma  8cr^iturm  tacra  de  remiTM^KNte 
tortuontm,  printed  in  tbe  2d  edition  of  his  SaUda  (ibid. 
579) :  —  Sipiibobim  optuto/unent  a  Vettre  Tettammto 
on^irmatuwt  (Wittenberg,  1580): — Jom  quadrUinffuu, 
b«  bofrit  of  Jonab  in  Uebnw,  Gieak,  Ladn,  and  Ger- 
ian(Hdo»t)idt,iWO}.  SeeFUnc,AtU,Jitd.i,S29;  iii, 
9;  Woir,  BtbL  HtAr.  i,  148,  964;  iii,  910;  Saat  aiif 
tofffuhtg  (Eriangen,  1869-1870),  rii,  874;  Fabridi  De- 
xtiu  arffumaUorum  et  ^Ut^us  acriptorum  (Hamburg, 
7:25),  p.  681.  (&P.) 

PanlnB,  Alvarea,  of  Coroota,  the  biographer 
r  bis  friend  the  martyr  Eoh^ns,  flourished  in  the  mid- 
le  of  the  9th  century.  Of  his  early  life  nothing  is 
oowa  byroad  tba  bet  that  he  was  of  Jewish  pareat- 
ge.  The  timos  in  which  Alvarex  llred  were  Tcry 
KHiblesome  to  the  Cbriatiaoa.  When,  in  July,  AJ). 
11,  the  last  Gothic  king,  RodrigocK,  periabed  at  the 
Teat  flgbt  near  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  and  Spain  had 
ecotne  a  province  of  the  Eastern  caliphate,  an  im- 
etoous  ambition  moved  the  Arab  leaders  to  extend 
lieir  conqueKs  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  bor- 
ers of  CatalfmiaUMy  reached  the  walls  of  Tonn.  Here, 
owevcr,  tbey  had  to  aieet  face  to  fsee  ttn  chivalrous 
liaries  Maitd,  who  utterly  overthrew  the  invading 
oei,  thus  washing  away  the  insult  oflTeied  to  bis  coun- 
ry  in  a  deluge  of  blood.  By  this  moat  critical  and  de- 
isive  victory  the  European  countries  were  saved  from 
lie  ravages  of  a  nnivenal  war,  and  the  infamy  of  snb- 
ugation  to  the  Hobammedan  power.  In  the  battles 
Higbt  in  those  timee  many  Christians  fell,  whUe  not  a 
!w  sought  martyrdont.  Two  parties  divided  the  Chuidi, 
lie  rigid  and  the  more  tiberal:  the  latter  thought  that 
nd«r  these  difficult  cticuiDStances  everything  should 
e  done  to  preserve  and  foster  the  friendly  relations 
jbtitflting  between  them  and  the  Mohammedan  magis- 
ratett,  while  theformer  looked  upon  sacb  conduct  as  be- 
ig  a  violation  of  the  duty  to  confess  Christ  before  men, 
ad  not  be  ashamed  of  him.  One  of  the  6eicest  repre- 
Mttat  in*  of  tba  Utter  das*  was  Fknlus  Alvans,  who,  in 
is  IntScKbu  LtamHonu,  easts  it  as  a  lepioach  upon  the 
%risU«na  that  by  accepting  offices  at  court  tbey  be- 
ime  guilty  of  paiticapiuing  in  in6delity,  and  styles 
lem  leopards,  taking  upon  ^emaelves  every  color.  He 
ustified  those  who  voluntarily  entered  the  Mohamme- 
sn  circle*  in  order  to  defy  the  false  prophet,  and  thus 
ecnme  martyrs  for  Christ's  sak&  H«  oomiNued  these 
lartyrs  with  the  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  oUen  times, 
ho  feariessly  came  forward  before  princes  and  people, 
[ia  zeal  was  not  always  in  the  right  direction,  but  he 
:lt  an  ardent  hatred  against  the  unbelievers,  as  well  as 
^net  aU  priests  who  would  not  recognise  the  glory  of 
lartyrdom.  Among  his  many  epistles  there  is  one 
'ritten  to  a  certMn  Ekazar,  in  which  he  cimfeeses  his 
elief  that  Messiah  had  already  come,  and  then  contin- 
ea:  **  Which  of  us  has  the  most  right  to  the  name  of 
ew;  yoo,  who  have  passed  from  Uie  wordiip  of  idtda 
i  the  knowkdgeitf  MieGod,or  I,who  an  an  Israelite 


both  by  birth  and  faitb  ?  Yet  I  no  longer  call  myself  a 
Jew,  because  that  new  name  is  given  to  me  which  the 
month  (rftbe  Lord  hath  namedl  Abraham  is  in  truth 
my  father,  but  not  only  becaase  my  ancestors  proceed 
fromhim.  ThoaewhobaveexpectedtbatMeariahshoald 
come,  but  who  also  leoeive  him  because  he  is  already 
oome,  are  more  tiuly  Israelites  than  those  who,  after 
long  waiting  for  him,  rejet^ed  him  when  he  came,  and 
yet  cease  not  to  expect  hia  ooming."  See  Neander, 
nitt.  0/  the  Ckrutiaa  Jtd^ion  and  Chtrch,  iu,  887  sq. 
(Torrey's  ed.  Boston,  1878) ;  Gieseler,  Church  Bit.  ii, 
96  sq.  (Smith's  ed.  V.  Y.  1866)  {  Da  Costa,  Itrtul  and 
ike  GentUet,  p.  810  sq. ;  Kalkar,  Jtrael  u.  d.  KinAe,  p. 
i  21 ;  Antonii  BibL  Sitp.  i,  849 ;  Florer,  Etpona  Sagnubi 
(Madrid,  1747-1801, 42  vols.4to),  xi,  62,  where  the  works 
of  Alvsrex  are  given ;  also  Hi^ie,  Patrol.  Lai,  vol.  cxv, 
where  the  biography  of  Eulogios  is  to  be  found.  (&  P.) 

Panlna,  QottMed,  was  a  convert  from  Judaism, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known,  not  even  the  time  in  which 
he  lived.  As  be  wrote  in  the  Dutch  language,  he  prob- 
idily  lived  in  Hdland.  He  is  the  author  of  InlAdiiig, 
mar  m  bewm  word,  dot  de  Joedem  van  den  Vkeck 
(UUen  door  CArittiu  veriott  worden,  item  ISen^  Bae^ttn 
vaa  de  Gouhegd  Mmim  vgt  BtAar  fenscM,  a.  L  et  a. 
See  Foitt,  yiid  iU^  69 ;  Wolf.  BibL  Sebr.  iii,  908. 
(a  P.) 

Fftnlns,  Helnrich  Ebathard  OotOob,  a  Ger- 
man theologian  of  great  iKMe  in  bis  day,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Rationalbts  at  the  ebwe  of  the  last 
and  the  drat  quarter  of  the  present  century,  was  bom 
at  Leonberg,  near  Stuttgard,  SepL  1, 1761.  He  at  fliet 
intended  devoting  himsdf  to  the  study  of  medicine,  but 
becoming  interested  in  the  PietisUo  movement,  he  soon 
turned  all  his  attention  to  the  study  of  tbetdogy,  and 
proceeded  to  Tubingen,  u  devote  himself  to  studies  pre- 
ps ratory  to  entering  the  ministry.  He  also  q>ent  some 
time  travelling  in  Franconis  and  Saxony.  Next  he 
gave  himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  at  Gdt- 
tingen,  and  afterwards  went  to  London  and  Paris  to 
condnue  bis  researches.  In  1789  he  was  called  to  the 
professorship  of  Oriental  languages  at  Jena,  and  in  1798, 
on  the  death  of  DSderiein,  became  professor  of  the- 
ology. Here  he  especially  signalized  himself  by  the 
critical  elucidatiiHi  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teataments,  in  so  far  as  tbey  present  Oriental  char- 
acteristics. The  results  of  his  labors  may  be  seen  in 
his  Pkiloiogieck-hrUiecher  tmd  hisloritcher  Commentar 
iiier  das  Neue  Tetamm  (Ldibeck,  1800-1604,  4  vols.) : 
—Clavii  Sber  die  Ptalmen  (Jena,  1791)  -.—Claris  Hber 
den  Jetaitu,  and  other  writings  belonging  to  this  period 
of  his  literary  activity.  In  1808  he  removed  to  WUrs- 
burg;  in  1808,to  Bamberg;  in  1809,toNnrembe^;  and 
in  1811  to  Ansbach.  Daring  these  various  changes  he 
bad  ceased  to  be  a  professor,  and  became  a  directw  of 
ecclesisetical  and  educational  affairs;  but  ii)  1811  be 
accepted  the  profeasonbip  of  exegesis  and  ecclesiastical 
history  at  Heidelberg,  and  was  thus  once  more  given 
the  opportunities  (rfacademicalUfb.  In  1819  he  started 
a  Und  of  histotko-poUtioil  Journal  entitled  Si^Mroniion, 
in  which  he  continued  to  write  for  about  ten  yeaia. 
His  contributions  were  marked  by  weighty  sense,  mod- 
eration, and  knowledge  of  his  various  subjects,  and  won 
him  great  renown  at  the  time.  His  essays  upon  pass- 
ing important  sot^jeots,  such  as  proselytizing,  the  in- 
flusnoe  of  the  popish  government  on  tbe  national  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Chunh  of  Germany,  and  otbera,  gained 
great  applause.  As  a  theological  writer  be  was  anx- 
ious to  warn  bis  readers  equally  against  a  one-sided 
nationality  and  a  speculative  deviation  from  tbe  orig- 
inal doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  from  mysticism  and 
Jesuitism.  With  these  ideas  be  began  in  1825  a  the- 
ological yeai^book,  called  Der  Deitkglavhige,  published 
from  1826  to  1829,  and  another  Journal  called  Kirehetf 
beteachtumffm,  published  in  1887.  From  bis  nnmerous 
writings  we  sdeet  for  mention  the  follpwi^ :  Memora- 
biHm  (Leips.  1791-1796)  ^-liffjjlliriiOt^farQiiQgftay. 
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ttm  ReiteH  in  den  Oritnt  (Jena,  1792-1808, 7  toIb.) 
Leben  Jent,  ai»  GrvmUage  finer  reinen  Oeaekickle  det 
UnkruUnlAumt  (Hcidelb.  1828, 2  rol&)  —A  ufldSrende 
Bekril^  ntr  Oogmm-  Kinkeit-  mud  SeHgioiugtiekidUe 
(Bremen,  1880)  s~wid  EmgelMM  HtmtBmek  Afer  die 
(lrat«nbMAV(tiv«fim(Hei{ielb.  1630-1838,8  vok.).  His 
•ervioes  to  Oriental  lil^rature  ere  niimerouB  and  im- 
portanL  While  at  Jena  he  edited  the  "  Kepertorr  of 
Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature,"  the  Arabic  venioii  of 
laaiah  by  Saadia8,and  AbduUatif'fl  "Compendium  He- 
nwiabU.  jEgypti,"  etc,  Aa  a  theologUti,  he  \»  generally 
Inoked  upun  as  the  type  of  pure,  unmitigated  raUonal- 
iant — A  man  who  Mt  down  to  examine  the  Bible  with 
the  profound  conviction  tbat  everything  In  it  repre- 
sented *B  eapematnral  was  only  natural  or  fabulous,  and 
that  true  cnticisna  consisted  in  endeavoring  to  prove 
this.  Perhaps  none  of  the  (ierman  Rationalists  have 
done  more  to  spread  the  infection  of  neotogical  opin- 
ions and  modes  <^  thinking  than  Paulua.  Dnder  the 
impeaing  pretence  of  superior  deCnenoe  to  the  leaaoo- 
ing  power  in  man,  be^  with  others,  bad  great  success 
in  weakening  the  hold  of  saluury  divine  truth  on  the 
educated  mind  of  Germany,  and  bred  great  scepticism, 
not  only  as  to  the  doctrinea,  but  the  authority  of  reve- 
lation. Paulits  died  Aug.  10,  1851,  having  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his  own  rationalistic  theory  of  Scripture 
give  place  to  tiie  "mythical"  theory  of  Strauss,  and 
that  in  its  turn  to  be  sbakcD  to  its  foundations  partly 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  parUy  by 
those  of  Neander  and  the  "  Broad  Church"  divines  of 
<iermany.  See  his  SkUxm  aut  memer  Biidungt-  und  Le- 
bmigeaekichte  turn  A  ndenten  an  mem /^nfngjSht-ige  Jubt- 
Idum  (Heidelb.  1839) ;  Meld^,  Paulutu.t.Zfit  (Stuttg. 
ISfiS,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Kahuis,  Hist,  of  German  Prolettant- 
itm,  p.  171 ;  Hurst,  Hi$t.  of  Rationalitm,  p,  36;  Hurst's 
HagenbRch,  Chureh  Uitt.  o/Ot  18fA  and  \9tk  CetUunea; 
Etawd,  KiifAm-  u.  Dogma^/aeh.  vol  iv.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Paulni  de  Baredia  or  Abaqoh  was  bom  about 

140&  When  yet  in  connection  with  the  synagogue  he 
used  to  dispute  with  Christian  theologians  about  the 
raeiita  of  Judaism;  nevertheless  be  afterwards  became 
.a  convert  of  Christianity.  He  wrote,  Emu  PauU: — 
IggerA  ha-Sadot,  treating  of  the  divinity,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  which  a  certain  Nechuii- 
jah  ben-lia-Kanah,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  Temple,  is  said  to  have  written : — De  Mjftteriu 
.Fidd,t4suoat  the  Talmud: — and  Corona  Reffia, on  the 
ironuwaUte  conception  of  Mary,  which  he  dedicated  to 
pope  Innocent  TUI.  When  Paulus  died  is  uncertain, 
but  in  1485  he  was  yet  alive.  See  Furat,  BibL  Jud.  i, 
885 ;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  i,  963 ;  De  Castn),  Biblioth.  i,  863 
»q.;Gratz,  CeMA.d:yt«ien,viii,281aq.(2ded.Leip«.l875, 
p.  232) ;  Kalksr,  iK  otl  u.  die  KircAe^  p.  31.    (a  P.) 

PanpSres  CatiloIIol  (i.  e.  Poor  CathoUei)  was 
the  name  of  a  Romish  order  which  was  formed  in  the 
12th  century,  and  conflnned  by  pope  Innocent  III.  It 
conuated  of  Waldeoses  who  had  conformed  to  the  dom- 
inant Church.  Some  eocleriistics  fkom  the  aooth  of 
France,  who  had  once  been  WaMauiana,  took  the  lead 
in  the  formation  of  this  order,  parttenlarly  a  person 
named  Durand  de  Osca,  It  maintained  Ilaelf  for  some 
time  in  Catalonia.  The  design  of  this  society  is  thus 
described  by  Neander ;  "  The  ecclesiastics  and  better  ed- 
ucated were  to  busy  themselves  with  preaching,  expo- 
sition of  the  Bible,  religions  instmction,  and  combating 
the  sects;  but  all  the  laity  who  were  not  qnalified  to 
exhort  the  people  and  combat  the  sects  should  occupy 
bonsea  by  theineelves,  where  they  were  to  live  in  a 
pious  and  orderly  manner.  This  spiritual  society,  so 
remodelled,  should  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  reunion 
of  all  the  Watdenses  with  the  Church.  As  the  Wal- 
denses  deemed  it  unchristian  to  shed  blood  and  to 
swear,  and  the  prending  officers  of  the  new  Sfnritual 
society  begged  the  pope  that  those  who  were  disposed 
to  join  them  should  be  released  from  all  obUgstion  of 
complying  with  customs  of  tioB  sort,  the  po|ie  granted 


at  their  request  that  all  such  as  jtnned  them  sbodd  w* 
be  liable  to  be  called  upon  fur  military  service  agwM 
Christians,  nor  to  take  oath  ia  civil  pnie««B,  axkl&i|i 
indeed,  the  important  danse  to  Ur  as  ilua  nde 
be  cteerred  in  a  healtiifbl  manner  witkoat  injtay  ar 
offence  to  others,  and  especially  with  the  pcnuamoa  «f 
the  secular  lords.  In  Italy  and  Spain  also  tlie  zeal  nf 
these  representatives  of  the  Chorch  tendency  s»*f 
the  Waldenses  seemed  to  meet  with  aoceptnce.  The 
pope  gladly  lent  a  hand  in  piomoling  its  mofc  geami 
spread,  and  he  was  inclined  to  giant  to  Uioae  who  mt 
over  to  it,  when  they  had  once  become  leooaciled  la  ike 
Church,  various  marks  of  favor.  But  he  insisted  m 
unconditional  submission,  and  refused  to  enta  into  but 
conditional  engagements,"  The  principles  of  the  Wal- 
denses were  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  seriou^y  affected 
by  the  society  of  the  Ptiupere*  Caikoiiei,  and  acend- 
ingly  it  is  said  to  have  died  away.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Panpfirea  Chziatl  (i.  e.  TU  Poor  of  Ckritf},  ■ 
Roman  Catholic  order  which  arose  in  the  12th  centorj. 
formed  by  a  zealous  ecclesiastic  named  Boben  of  Ar- 
briscelles,  on  whom  pope  Uibao  II  had  ooofend  the 
dignity  of  apostolic  preacher.  The  sodcCy  was  cs*. 
posed  of  persons  of  both  eexes^  and  of  eodeaiasucB  mi 
laymen,  who  wished  to  leam  the  way  of  spiritaal  Hv- 
ing  under  the  direction  of  the  founder  of  the  order. 

Panptfrea  de  I«otnbardia  (i.  e.  Poor  Mem 
Lombard;/)  was  a  name  applied  in  the  12th  eentmy  to 
the  Waldentes  in  the  north'  of  Italy.     It  is  deri*M 
from  the  province  in  which  they  were  chiefly  found  ai 
that  time.    See  WALDKifaE& 

Paapetlam  is  the  state  of  indig«t  pmraa  re- 
quiring help,  or,  M  it  is  technically  called,  **relicC 
as  the  ffible  terms  it,  "charity.'  "The  poor  shaB 
never  cease  out  of  the  land"  was  said  ages  agc^  wbca 
land  was  "ftee,"  and  of  a  "chosen  people,'  wattbed 
over  by  a  "special  providence,"  pasturing  tbeir  flocks 
in  fertile  valleys,  bright  with  the  sanshine  of  a  gecial 
climate — a  nature  which  needed  no  stimolus  frooi 
"high-farming,"  but  flung  her  wealth  with  prudhcal 
hand  into  the  Isp  of  a  community  wboae  priraitiTe 
manners  ignored  fashion,  and  whose  aoeiad  life  wm 
unfeveied  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  a  h^fa  ctvffi- 
zation.  As  the  posseasion  of  every  natnnri  adnm- 
tage  was  no  preventive  to  want,  but  "  the  poor"  wm 
there,  so  there  and  everywhere  they  will  "  never  cease 
out  of  the  land,"  because  human  nature  is  weak,  seK- 
contradictotT,  and  therefore  sinful;  because  it  is  eri^ 
sufficient  and  indolent^  and  therefore  ignormnt  and  sais- 
calculating;  because  it  is  proud  and  amtntions,  and 
therefore  liable  to  falL  Besides,  in  so  far  an  poTcny 
depends  upon  paarion  and  error,  the  poor  will  iaeKasc 
pari  pasM  with  an  artlAcial  condition  of  aodety,  for 
civilisation  intensifies  the  vices  as  well  as  the  vir- 
tues of  mankind.  Therefore  it  is  itot  amiss  to  call  the 
poverty  of  the  mawt  a  product  of  modem  rivilixatiiw. 
It  may  be  specially  called  the  product  of  our  pragras 
in  the  industries,  and  of  the  empknrment  of  steam  in- 
stead of  ample  manual  labor.  By'tbese,  oar  pfogne- 
sive  steps,  casualties  and  accidents  have  increased  in 
this  age  at  such  a  ratio  among  the  working  people  that 
it  must  stand  out  as  one  of  the  moet  prov(Aing  esKet 
of  pauperism.  Besides,  the  tremendous  spread  of  ibr 
bad  habits  of  intemperance  [see  TeMPBRAMCv]  has 
considerably  lessened  the  leaoaroes  of  this  stratum  of  so- 
ciety, and  thereby  provoked  a  vast  increase  in  pat^wia. 

Pauperism,  then,  is  a  subject  of  oar  day  which  re- 
quires the  gravest  consideratioD  of  the  pUlanthnpia. 
and  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Cbmeh  a* 
well  as  of  the  State,  Indeed,  we  believe  that  the  sap- 
presNon  of  pauperism  is  a  task  of  Christian  ethics,  tar 
although  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  within  the  pror. 
ince  of  politics,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  Chritfin 
ethics  must  provide  the  notiee  and  pave  tbe  way. 
It  may,tiieicfoie,bs  wdl  to-point  out  an  thu  pboc^ 
prindpte  ao  whid«aU^«9^(fiUt)gb£oDld  tm. 
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Piley  affiriu  that  tb«  claim  of  the  poor  is  founded 
HI  the  l«w  of  nature,  because  all  tbiugs  having  been 
arigiuslly  common,  the  excliudve  poasesBum  property 
wssanii  ia  permitted  on  tbe  expectsliuu  that  every  one 
ibouM  have  enough  for  subeiHtenue,  or  the  means  of 
ptoeuiing  it.  Wc  may  doubt  whether  this  opinion  is 
wand,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  the  advocacy  of 
•urae  uf  the  ablest  En^luh  thinkers,  and  that  even  such 
in  nnbelievinx  mind  as  Mill  approved  it,  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  tbe  Poor  Laws  rest  upon  moral  and  po-'itical 
Gootidmtioiu  of  gnat  wd^dit.  If  atataaman  cannot 
(00 template  miiiea  of  popalatkm  in  a  condition  of 
Kini-starvation  witbont  anxiety  and  fsar.  Christians 
certainly  should  not  suffer  society  to  be  thus  endan- 
gered to  long  as  the  ethical  prindples  of  Christianity 
can  be  brought  to  influence  not  only  tbe  private  life 
of  tbe  individual,  but  all  conditions  and  numbers.  For 
Uk  tnccoasf  dI,  L  e.  prompt  and  general  alleviation  of  all 
nllenng  and  want,  the  State  ^  stepped  in  to  enforce 
sbedience  to  an  admitted  moral  obligation,  which  might 
otiMrwise  be  rect^nised  by  tbe  conscientious  and  dis- 
regarded by  the  selfish.  This  is  tbe  purpose  of  the  nwd- 
cfn  Poor  Lawi.  Different  states  have  differwt  methods 
by  which  thisfwinciple  is  evolved  in  practice.  The  gen- 
eral practice  is  for  the  State  to  delegate  to  the  parochial 
lothoriUes  the  proper  execution  of  the  Poor- Law  priii- 
nple,  supplying  homes  called  workhouaea  for  those  who 
ire  homeless,  and  aflbrding  assistance  in  money  and  pro- 
risions  for  those  who  are  temporarily  or  permanently 
)ut  of  employmenL  The  charges  which  are  brought 
■gainst  this  system  are  many,  and  some  of  them  are 
«rious  enough  to  require  consideration  here. 

It  was  tbe  wise  nde  of  Napoleon  tbe  Great  that  tbe 
int  duty  of  a  cbaiitabte  insdtutioa  is  to  prevent  the 
need  of  ebarily.  Hence  he  Ikvored  domidliaiy  visita- 
lioo,  or  what  is  technically  called  in  the  science  uf  pau- 
;>crism  "out-door  relief."  In  England,  on  the  other 
liami,  the  maxim  of  the  State  is  that  the  poor  hare  a 
to  reUef,  or,  in  other  words,  that  charity  is  a  fund 
HI  which  they  can  Cfmfidently  depend.  Br  Napoleon's 
principle,  tbe  object  of  cbari^  is  tbe  reduction  of  pau- 
Krism ;  by  tbe  English,  relief  is  the  privilege  oftbe  poor, 
vgardleasoftheoonaequences.  Both  systems  have  been 
Hfd  nearly  all  over  the  Continent,  and  it  u  quite 
dear  that  Napoleon's  rule  alone  is  adapted  to  modern 
lociety,  and  should  govern  in  the  dispensing  of  charity. 
?ew  things  degrade  men  in  their  own  estimation  so 
luickly  as  tbe  habit  of  relying  on  alms  for  support. 
n<  dfrMM  plan  for  dentlapiaff  manhood  is  to  make  feff- 
xertiot  a  stem  memitg.  But  when  the  Sute  makes 
I  working  man  sure  of  ehariuble  support  in  time  of 
wed,  it  takes  from  him  the  sharpest  spur  to  self-exer- 
ion;  it  tempts  him  to  form  unthrifty  IwUts;  it  teaches 
lim  to  lean  on  its  support  in  his  possible  eme^encies, 
Dstead  of  stores  provided  by  bis  own  economical  fore- 
faoi^btfor  the  sure-coming  "rainy  day."  This  feeling 
lemoiaUxeahim  by  aapiung  his  self-respect,  his  pride  of 
ibaFaeter,aDdhissen8eofmanlyindependence.  Inothcr 
racds,  legal  provisicm  malting  bia  support  certain,  pre- 
Mra  hira  to  become  a  pauper  whenever  tbe  battle  of  life 
raxes  hot.  That  this  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  a  con- 
lenied  statement  of  historic  fact,  can  be  shown  by  ref- 
rence  to  the  painful  results  of  the  English  poor  laws. 
Those  laws,  strangely  enough,  were  made  necessary  by 
he  abcditim  of  serfdom  to  the  14th  century.  At  Arsi 
bey  were  wisd;  framed,  making  proviHon  for  tbe 
-impMoit  poor"  only,  and  for  tbe  punishment  of  va- 
;rant  laboren,  Gradually,  however,  they  gave  birth 
u  tbe  idea  of  tbe  "  right  or  all  persons  to  claim  relief 
4  the  State."  Then  came  the  erection  of  almiihouses, 
nd  (be  establishment  of  "  poor  rates,"  Finally,  the 
[lea  culminated  in  a  law,  pamed  in  1782,  granting  out- 
low  relief  tbimigh  the  »gtney  of  the  Stale  officers, 
fhe  effect  was  to  multiply  the  number  o(  paupers  with 
earful  rBpidity,and,aaawriterinthelKe«nn«iiterAeiHnf> 
>as  aptly  said,  to  bring  the  "  country  almost  to  the  verge 
f  ruin.  . . .  Poor  ntc*  nae  to  such  an  extent  that  it 


became  hardly  worth  while  in  some  instances  to  retain 
the  land  in  cultivation."  So  clearly  did  this  pectdiar 
provision  for  out-door  relief  tend  to  increase  the  num< 
her  of  paupers,  that  in  1634  an  act  was  passed  chiefly 
aiming  "  to  check  uut-dow  relief, . ,  .  and  then,  within 
a  few  years,  liotb  rates  and  pauperism  decreased  to  no 
small  extent," 

The  maxim  of  Malthus  is  (A'sioy  on  PopuUiliim,  ii, 
430)  that  ^  it  is  in  tbe  highest  degree  important  to  the 
general  happiness  of  tbe  poor  that  no  man  shouki  look 
to  charity  as  a  fund  on  which  he  may  confidently  de- 
pend," and  it  ia  a  good  one  to  be  adopted  by  those  who 
regard  charity  as  a  ChrisUan  oUigation ;  but  with  this 
maxim  should  be  coupled  a  recognition  <rf  the  obliga- 
Uon  upon  society  to  make  edocatiwi  gmerul  and  free. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  both  in  Engbmd  and  in 
France  pauperism  has  been  on  the  increase,  alifaongh 
tbe  eBbits  have  been  moat  pernatent  for  its  diminntkn; 
and  it  ia  further  evident  that  in  countries  where  edncn- 
tion  is  general,  free,  and  obligatory,  as,  e.  g.  in  Germa- 
ny, school  training  has  acted  as  a  direct  oowftr-a^t 
to  pauperism.  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that, 
"  had  the  '  right  of  education'  been  as  familiar  an  ax- 
iom with  the  English  masses  as  the  'right  of  relief,'  we 
should  not  now  hear  of  a  million  paupers  in  a  popu- 
lation of  22,000,0U0,  and  Imow  that  tbe  problem  of  pau- 
perism preeenta  itadf  aa  an  ahnoet  insoluble  question  to 
the  best  of  the  EngUah  reformers"  (Cbailes  L.  Bruce). 
The  influences  of  workhouse  or  almshouse  life  are  pa- 
nicious  in  the  extreme  to  the  occupants.  It  is  of  tbe 
very  flrst  importance  to  society  that  pauperism  should 
not  be  inherited  and  tnmsmitled,  from  the  familiar 
scientific  principle  that  inherited  evil  is  iiitensilied  in 
each  new  generation.  It  has  been  found  that  places 
of  refuge  for  the  poor,  as  such,  are  the  propagators  of 
pauperism,  inasmuch  as  they  take  from  its  occupants 
all  self-respect  and  independence.  Hence  in  our  day 
France  and  England,  as  well  as  Germany,  are  abandon- 
ing the  workhouse  system,  and  are  adopting,  or  are  tak- 
ing steps  for  the  adoption  of  what  is  called  the  "  out-of- 
door  rdief"  principle;  bat  the  relief  iBgi\-en by  a/o«i/ 
relieving  officer,  and  that  in  time  to  prevent  abaolnte 
dependence,  or,  as  it  may  be  realfy  stated,  to  prevent 
the  needy  from  acquiring  tbe  habitt  of  pauperism. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  where  the  influ- 
ence both  of  general  suffrage  and  of  the  Protestant 
faith  largely  cultivates  individual  self-respect  and  inde- 
pendence, pauperism  has  not  yet  acquired  much  hold. 
Some  go  BO  far  aa  to  claim  that  the  alwndance  of  arable 
Uod,  and  the  comparatively  alight  pressure  of  po|»lation 
on  subsistence,  as  well  as  oar  methods  trf'  popular  educa- 
tion, must  prevent  a  development  of  pauperism.  But 
those  who  reason  in  this  way  lose  sight  trf  the  fact  that 
the  Old  World  pours  in  upon  us  coniinually  such  vast 
numbers  of  idlers,  vagabonds,  and  poor,  to  whom  d^ 
pendence  ia  as  natural  aa  breathing,  and  in  whom  that 
feeling  of  self-respect  which  spurns  reliance  on  public 
charity  has  never  been  developed,  and  that  pauperism 
is  therefore  sure  to  become,  sooner  or  later,  a  Axed  ele- 
ment in  our  populatioiL  In  view  of  this  poaribility,  if 
not  probability,  the  subject  requires  most  considerate 
attention  from  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  true  the 
State  has  here  and  there  created  central  boards  of  chari- 
ty, which  tend  to  give  unity  of  administration  to  parish 
and  town  management  of  the  poor;  classiflcation  is  in- 
troduced  into  the  care  of  paupers;  and,  above  all,  the 
effort  baa  began  in  New  YaA  State  and  Uassachusetts 
to  withdraw  all  pauper  children  not  diseased  in  mind 
or  body  from  almshouses,  and  to  place  them  in  private 
families,  in  order  to  prevent  an  inherited  pauperism 
but  none  of  these  measures,  we  fear,  adequately  meet 
our  coming  wants.  Were  our  society  stationary  we 
might  succeed,  hut  in  our  surging  eotnlition  there  must 
be  a  judicious  system  of  out-door  rdief,  and  it  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  dote  peraonal  rinttstion.  This 
in  our  body  politic  the  Church  alone  is  fljied  to  assume. 
Voluntary  associations  of  tl^j^j^l^^O^^- 
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munity  are  aloDe  fit  to  jiulge  of  the  detervuig  chumcter 
of  all  claimuus  for  ralMf;  and,  as  beaidea  tbne  there  are 
many  needy  onea  wbo^  in  horror  at  noeiving  aim*, 
would  rather  suffer  death  by  starratioa  than  seek  for 
relief  from  the  public,  the  noblest  type  of  aodety,  and 
not  the  ward  politician,  are  proper  persons  to  counsel 
and  relieve  the  American  pauper.  Indeed,  we  would 
hare  it  understood  that  it  is  not  amply  rtii^  that  the 
needy  ones  stand  in  want  of;  tbqr  riiouU  bare  auch 
ecwMel  as  may  prevent  a  recorrenoe  ofdiaaster  and  fail- 
ure in  lif^  Christian  benevolence  abonU  not  aimply 
feed  the  hnngry  and  dotbe  the  naked,  it  abonld  teach 
the  ignorant  and  raise  the  degraded. 

The  most  successful  experiment  with  pauperism  is 
DoUbly  that  of  Elberfeld,  a  German  manufacturing 
town  near  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine.  This  miuiicipality 
was  sorely  afflicted,  some  twenty  years  unce,  with  a 
chronic  condition  of  paupeiiini.  liw  usual  machinery 
of  almsbouaea  or  of  private  efaarity  did  not  diminish  it, 
K  people  gave  freely  and  iodiscriniiDately,  the  poor 
came  to  depend  on  alms;  if  too  many  public  means  of 
relief  were  afforded,  there  was  a  current  of  paupers 
thither  from  the  snrroandtng  country.  In  1868,  with 
a  population  of  60,864,  there  were  relieved  4224  pau- 
pers, or  about  one  in  twelve.  A  certain  benevolent 
gentleman— Herr  von  der  Heydt,  the  Praaaian  mlatster 
of  commerce — then  undertook  to  introduce  ■  reform  in 
the  following  manner :  He  had  the  city  divided  for  the 
purpose  into  eighteen  districts,  and  an  overseer,  serv- 
ing voluntarily,  appointed  by  the  common  council,  over 
each.  Every  district  again  was  divided  into  fourteen 
sections,  and  a  visitor  appointed  for  each  section.  This 
visitor  was  required  to  be  of  the  male  sex,  and  he  was 
never  allowed  to  visit  more  than  foor  families,  and 
sometimes  only  two.  These  fhmiliea  he  was  obliged  to 
viut  at  least  once  a  fortnight,  report  to  the  overseer, 
diacnss  their  cases  of  relief,  receive  their  money  for  tbe 
ensuing  two  weeks,  and  give  account  of  what  they  bad 
already  spenL  The  most  particular  inquiries  were  thus 
made  into  every  caae  relieved,  whether  each  person  was 
d^ag  all  in  taia  power  for  hia  own  support,  and  whether 
his  relatives  were  obeying  the  law  in  eontributing  to- 
wards bis  maintenance.  The  object  of  the  visitors  of 
the  poor  was  noC  mwely  to  give  alms,  but  to  encourage 
and  advise  unfortunate  and  ignorant  people,  and  thus 
prevent  poverty.  The  whole  system  was  thus  one  of 
doee  Bupervision  and  moral  assistance  of  the  poor  by 
the  more  comfortable  dasees.  The  fortunate  and  the 
unfortunate  were  brought  together;  the  w^-off  and 
intdligent  bad  an  official  right  to  direct  the  ignorant 
and  destitute.  To  complete  the  organization,  the  over- 
seers themselves  met  and  reported  to  the  poor  oommis- 
sioners  of  the  town,  and  received  from  them  the  moneys 
for  out-door  relief.  Tbe  beet  citisens  were  found  will- 
ing to  serve  gratuitously  as  xHsitors  or  overseers;  in- 
deed, tbe  phwe  was  oonndered  one  of  some  honor. 
Tbe  cmomissioaen  were  ^ipointcd  by  the  common 
conndl  and  major,  and  served  for  three  ycaiB.  At  the 
inesent  Ume  the  poor  adminntratiMi  of  this  city  ofnearly 
80,000  inhabitants  consists  of  a  commission  of  9  mem- 
bers, 18  overseers,  and  262  visitors,  all  serving  gratui- 
tously. The  theory  of  the  system,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  a  close  house-to-house  viutation  and  careful  ii»peo- 
timi,  by  citizens  serving  utder  oflOdala,  whoee  otjeet  is  to 
prevent,  not  encourage,  pauperism.  What  have  been 
tbe  reeuUs?  A  brief  table  wiU  convey  them  best,  the 
leader  bearing  in  miud  that  the  new  system  was  in- 
troduced in  1664: 

hpsUtlas.  PMfmnllmS. 

18D>  M.Set  43U 

UH.  SI,W  SMS 

ism  Bi,ws  isn 

1808   «S,«8  im 

1S78  (abont)  78,000  980 

Or,  in  Other  words,  before  the  new  plan  was  introduced, 
one  in  twelve  was  a  pauper,  and  now  one  in  eighty. 
The  ooec  has  also  fallen  from  about  •88,000  in  1947  to 


about  $17,000  in  1878.  Hie  average  ooM  iMii 
18&&-56  was  only  anne  $1^000  per  aaanm.  A  Hi 
greater  redaction  of  cost  would  have  beta  dwwn  ha 

fur  the  increased  prices  of  provisiooa  aod  all  ctuwi- 
ties  during  the  past  few  years. 

We  rBBUze  that  in  our  review  of  tbe  sutjeettkens.  | 
dering  pauper,  or,  as  he  is  familiariy  called,  traa^  in  ' 
bad  no  consideratioo.  There  are  everrwbere  sukm 
personsBolaiyorvicionstbatth^ptcArlslwaipfiitri  | 
rather  than  to  labor  for  their  bnad;  it  is  leandjr  an-  i 
saiy  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  proper  pnwiaoeofaikf 
tbe  State  or  chariuble  individiuls  to  rdieve  taA  *«cl 
The  alternative  of  woiIk  or  starvation  shoidd  In  kiai  i 
upon  all  such  with  unbending  persistenoe.  TbM  'Ih  ' 
away  from  home  and  friends,  need  help  ve  esa  ufc- 
ly  trust  to  the  benevolent  intaitions  of  nek  isi> 
viduals  as  we  would  see  placed  in  charge  of  the  dim- 
ties  of  every  town  in  the  land.    See  WalkeivMK  ' 
</l*V«ftA,pu411aq.i  tinOtey,  PMiad  Eemmf,f.C 
aq. ;  NortA  A  mer.  Rev.  April,  187&,  art.  iii,  when  mti 
important  literature  is  quoted.    See  also  BriL  (iurtrr- 
^,  April,  1876,  ait.  vi;  WetUmKMer  Reviat,  AfBi,]SH: 
January,  187&.  (J.H.W.) 

PaauxU,  a  name  given  to  the  priests  of  las  (().t.> 
at  Rome,  because  in  their  religious  proceMkm  ibtr 
were  accustomed  to  make  pauses  at  cccuia  fhak 
where  they  engaged  in  nnging  faymns  aal  pafawmi 
other  sacred  riten 

Fanw,  CoBMiuDS,  a  Dutch  dinne,  nslsd  ■  i 
writer,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  178a.  HeMifiadn 
Gottingen,  and  was  aftnwards  made  canon  of  Xsom. 
inthedodiyerCleveBL  He  applied  hisssdf  t»  liwn- 
lure,  and  wrote  several  work»in  French  on  the  Urtm 
and  phyaiok^  of  various  nations  and  eouatna.  Hs 
Rechercket  kiitoriqua  «r  la  A  miricam*  coiRain  seat 
curious  information,  many  senuUe  reflectioiis,  uA  s)a» 
many  unsupported  assertions  set  forth  in  a  dognsuc 
tone.  Psuw  bad  not  visited  America,  aod  Us  olfKt  ^ 
seems  to  have  ben  to  collect  all  tbe  paasgeswUil  hr 
could  find  in  other  writers,  and  which  could  sq^ 
some  preconceived  opinion  of  bis  ctMiceraii^  tbe  fitai  in;' 
feriority  of  that  part  of  the  world,  its  prodnctiinssDd  ki 
nativeraces.  (See Pemety,i)M»frto^»ai«rrJw»ri^ 
et  UMAmirieaau  eoiOn  les  Reciereket  kutarifua M. 
dt  Amp,  whieb  ia  found  at  tbe  end  of  some  editiassti 
Pauw'a  woA.)  In  hia  chapter  on  Faragaar,  ta« 
shows  himself  particulariy  hostile  to  the  Jesuiia.  Bs 
Rtchfrchti  sur  le$  Grtet,  in  which  he  had  belter  ffoda. 
ia  written  with  greater  sobriety  of  judgment ;  bet  en* 
in  this  work  his  dt^matic  spirit  is  perceptible^  P"" 
published  also  Aft4ercA»  rar  Jm  J^^g^/iou  et  In  (Imm 
The  French  Revolution,  and  the  subseqoeot  mvaaw  ^ 
the  duchy  of  Oeves,  deprived  Pauw  of  his  peat* 
mind.  He  becnne  d^eoed,  and  burned  all  Us  pap* 
among  others  his  AedlereAe*  ttr  lei  ABmmii,  rtkk 
is  said  to  have  been  tbe  most  elabocan  of  his  wta 
but  which  was  never  prfntad.  He  died  at  Jmtm 'm 
1799. 

FaTan,  a  HindO  deity  who  is  beHmd  to  jnmk 
over  the  winds.   He  was  the  father  of  Hanaaun,  ^ 

ape-god. 

Pavanne,  Jacqoks,  a  Christian  msi^  to  the  fM- 
estant  cause,  was  bom  in  Prance  aboat  the  ^snmg 
tbe  16th  century.   He  became  an  etrij  amnti  to  il» 
RcAmnation  doctrinea,  hot  in  16M,  at  Ch"""*^ 
canted.   After  thn  he  lost  his  peace  of  aiad.  ad  «w 
do  nothing  but  weep  and  ngh,  until  he  w»  sue  d«» 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  tbe  Soriwose  btamt  fce 
had  been  to  Heaux,  and  had  bad  convene  with 
relical  teachers.    This  was  all  that  Patamie 
another  t^iportonity  to  confess  bis  true  l*nl 
cause.   *■  He  fhit  his  mind  tdlevedaaissam thea- 
ters wm  fhstened  on  his  limbi^  and  leuirend  ijB  ki» 
energy  in  the  open  confession  «f  Jeim  Ckiif  (I*  Ae- 
Wgne),    The  prooeedinga.aglUnst  hhn  wm  "'^^ 

with  aU  pom&^^mm^^ii^^^ 
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bpMd  b«fbfe  t  pile  wu  erected  in  the  Place  de  Grfere, 
n  which  Pivanne  m&de  a  joyful  end.  See  D'Aubi^^, 
list.  a/Uu  Jttfonmttim,  iii,  482,  488, 

Favels,  Claub,  a  Norwegian  prelate,  was  bom 
.ug.  1,  1769.  in  Vauded  parish,  near  Christian und,  in 
'oTway.  He  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  at 
le  gymnasium  in  Christiansand  and  at  the  University 
r  (jupenbagco.  From  1799  to  1805  he  preached  in 
openhagen,  but  waa  then  called  to  Christiania,  Nor- 
ay,  where  he  remained  until  1817.  From  1817  until 
e  died,  in  1822,  he  waa  biahop  of  Bergen.    He  enjoyed 

great  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  publislied  a 
umber  of  Mnnons  and  religious  treatises.  He  also 
rote  poetry,  and  kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  recorded  all 
le  more  important  events  of  hia  time.  His  grandson, 
.  P.  RUa,  has  published  two  of  hia  wriUnga;  the  one, 
'iskop  ciaut  Paetia  Autobiographi  (Christiania,  1866); 
le  other,  CUau  Pmeb  Dagbogi  OpttgneUer  (ibid.  1864- 
0.  (B.B.A.) 

FaTament  u  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  noX'l, 
'ttpaK',  originally  a  ttane  heated  for  baking  purposes, 
id  henoe  a  te»telaied  paetmaU  (2  Chron.  vii,  8 ;  Esth. 
6 ;  Exek.  xl,  17, 16 ;  xlit,  8),  once  of  the  cognate  term 
D^no,  marUe'phah,  a  paved  fioor  (2  Kinga  xvi,  17). 
)  John  xix,  13  it  is  the  rendering  of  XtAnoTptaro^, 
hich  ia  immediately  expluned  by  the  Heb.  eqniv- 
ent  Gabbaika  (q.  v.).  In  the  account  of  the  sacri- 
ge  of  Abab,  we  raid  that  he  removed  the  brazen 
ten  upon  which  the  base  in  the  Temple  ■ 
sted,  and  substitated  a  atone  pavement  (2 
.inga  xvi,  17),  The  lower  atorie«  of  Eaatem 
ouaes  and  palaces,  in  later  daya,  were  usu- 
Uy  paved  with  marble  (Esth.  i,  6),  but  in 
le  time  of  Hoeea  marble  was  not  used  for 
avementa.  The  "  paved  work  of  a  sapphire 
xne"  mentioned  in  Ezod.  xxiv,  10  is  there- 
ire  nuppoaed  to  refer  to  the  splendid  floors 
nown  in  Ggj^  which  were  formed  of  paint- 
1  tiles  or  bricks.  Champollion  and  Rosel- 
ni  have  given  specimens  of  these  omament- 
1  tloras,  and  fragmenta  of  such  may  be  seen 
I  the  British  Museum.  This  taste  still  pre- 
■ils  in  the  East.  Le  Bmyn  tells  ue  that  the 
loeque  at  Jerusalem  is  almost  all  covered 
rer  with  green  and  blue  bricks,  which  are 
lazed,  so  that  when  the  sun  shines  the  eye 

perfectly  dazzled ;  and  Dr.  Russell  likewise 
lentiooa  that  a  portion  of  the  pavement  of 
tme  of  the  houses  in  S>'ria  is  composed  of 
losaic  work.    See  Housk. 

PaTement  or  Chubcrsb,  From  the 
th  century  chnrchee  were  carefully  paved,  as 
le  Jewish  Temple  bad  an  artificial  floor, 
'be  narthex  waa  lud  with  plaster,  the  nave 
-ith  wood,  and  the  sanctuary  with  mosaic, 
'be  custom  of  burying  within  churches  be- 
<veen  the  7th  and  10th  centaries  led  to  the 
ractice  of  covering  the  pavement  with  me- 
lon als  of  the  departed;  and  at  length  the 
oors  were  laid  with  atone,  marble,  or  tessel- 
ted  or  plain  tiles.  Rich  pavements,  like 
larqueterie  in  atone  or  Roman  mosaic,  occnr 
1  most  parta  of  Italy,  at  St.  Omer,  St  Denia, 
1  the  Rhine  country,  at  Canterbury,  West- 
linster,  and  in  the  churches  of  St.  Mary 
lajur,  SL  Laurence  without  the  Walls,  of  tbe 
ime  of  Adrian  I,  and  St.  Martin  of  the  period 
f  Conatantine  at  Rome.  The  patums  are 
«ually  geometrical,  but  figures,  flowers,  ani- 
aals,  and  the  zodiac  are  frequently  introduciHl 
rith  an  effect  eqnal  to  the  richest  tapestry, 
.'his  decoration  Lured  till  the  12th  centur}-, 
•(It  at  that  time,  and  in  the  subsequent  period, 
□arble  became  rare,  and  hard  blocks  of  free- 
tone  were  used,  and  lastly  tiles.  See  Wal- 
ott,  Sacred  A  rcMaoloffy,  s.  r. 


Pavla,  a  city  of  Northern  Italy,  capital  of  the  pn>r- 
ince  of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino, 
twenty  miles  south  of  Milan,  and  three  miles  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Ticino  and  the  Po,  was  in  ancient 
times  called  the  "  city  of  a  hundred  towers."  It  is  a 
very  old  city,  and  many  of  iu  antiquities  remain  to 
this  day;  but  tbe  palace  of  Theodoric  and  the  tower 
where  Botithius  wrote  the  treatise  De  Coiuoialiotie  Pki- 
lotopkia  no  longer  exist;  among  the  remaining  ones 
are  those  of  Belcredi  and  Del  Maino,  which  are  each 
169  feet  high.  Its  oldest  church,  and  perhaps  the  old' 
est  in  Italy,  is  that  of  San  Michele,  which,  although  the 
date  of  its  foundation  ia  uncertain,  is  fint  mentioned  in 
661.  The  cathedral,  containing  some  good  paintings, 
was  commenced  in  1484,  but  was  never  finished.  In  a 
beautiful  chapel  attached  to  it  are  the  ashes  of  St,  Au- 
gustine, in  •  sarcophagus  ornamented  with  flfty  bassi> 
rilievi,  ninety-five  sutues,  and  numerous  grotesques. 
In  the  church  of  San  Petro  in  Ciel  d'Auro  are  deposited 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Bo^thius.  The  Certosa 
of  Pavia,  the  moat  splendid  monastery  in  the  world,  is 
four  miles  without  the  city.  It  was  founded  in  1S96. 
Tbe  University  of  Pavia  is  greatly  celebrated  for  its 
learned  professors,  Urge  libraries,  and  museums.  About 
1600  students  attend  here  annually.  Pavia  is  the  an- 
cient Ticiaum  (afterwards  Papia,  whence  the  modem 
name),  and  was  foimded  by  the  Ligurii ;  it  was  sacked 
by  BrennuB  and  by  Hannibal,  burned  by  the  Huns,  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  and  became  a  place  of  consider- 


Bpeetmena  of  Tesselated  Pavement   (From  tbe  Brltlah  Musenm.) 
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able  imporbmM  at  tbe  end  of  the  Roman  empire.  Then 
it  came  inui  tbe  pueooanioii  or  the  (iutba  and  Lombanls, 
and  tbe  kings  of  tbe  Utter  made  it  tbe  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  luly.  It  beeam  indapondenC  in  the  12th 
century,  then,  WMkcned  by  etril  wan,  it  ww  oonqueml 
by  Matthew  Viseonti  in  184&.  After  that  period  iia 
biMloiy  it  melted  in  that  oT  the  coaquoora  of  Lombardy. 
Since  1859  it  baa  been  included  within  the  leorgauixed 
kiDgdom  of  Italy. 

PATIA,  CouMCiL  OF  (ConeUium  Papume  or  Tici- 
enie).  Several  eceleaiaitiail  council*  have  been  held  in 
Pavia. 

1.  The  first  of  these  waa  convened  in  December,  850, 
by  order  of  the  empeivr  Louia,  who  attended  himself. 
Kshop  Aiigelbert  of  Milan  presided.  Aa  secular  mat- 
ters wem  abo  conadered  by  this  body,  tbe  ecclesiastical 
character  of  the  council  is  soraettmes  called  in  question. 
We  a[^)end  a  notice  of  the  principal  topics  contained  in 
the  twenty-Hve  canona  of  ecclesiastical  disdpline  en- 
acted by  this  council: 

1.  DlrecU  that  biabopa  shall  keep  about  them  prievta 
and  deacoQB  of  known  probity  to  be  wltuevMii  of  their  se- 
cret nets. 

i.  Directs  that  bishops  shall  celebrate  mass  not  only  on 
Stindays  aud  holy  days,  bnt,  when  poMible,  every  duy: 
nnd  that  they  »hHll  Dxt  Detect  prlvaiely  to  offer  prayers 
for  themi>etvrB,  tbelr  fe1)(>w-blehops,klDg)i,  nil  the  rulen 
of  Ood'a  ChnrcD,  and  for  all  tbuse  who  bare  desired  thetr 
prayer*,  bnt  e«peclally  tbr  the  poor. 

8.  Ortlers  them  to  esercise  fmgallty  at  table,  to  receive 
pllgriiits  iind  poor  aud  sick  people,  and  to  exhort  them 
and  read  to  them. 

4  aud  0.  Direct  that  they  shall  not  honk  hawk,  etc  nor 
mix  tn  worldly  pleasures ;  bids  them  read  the  Uohr  Scrtp- 
tnreis  explain  them  to  their  clergy,  aud  inaach  on  Sundays 
and  holy  day^ 

T.  Dlrecie  that  priests  shall  examine  whether  penitents 
really  perform  their  acts  of  penance,  give  alms  lari^lj, 
etc;  public  offeuders  to  be  reconciled  by  the  bltftiop 
only. 

9.  Warns  all  (itthere  of  fhmllteatomarry  their  daaghtera 
as  soon  sf  tlier  are  of  asw,  lest  they  fall  Intoelii;  and  for- 
bids the  mnrriH}^  blewTug  lo  those  who  marry  after  for- 
nication. 

14.  Orders  blubops  Immediately  to  re-establish  those 
monasteries  in  their  dioceseo  which  have  gone  to  decay 
throneh  their  negligence, 

13.  Declares  (hat  prlevta  and  deacons  (acephall)  who  are 
under  no  episcopal  jurisdiction  are  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  beloDKins  to  the  clergy. 

81.  PornUw  asory. 

a.  Eiijoiiia  bUhopa  to  watch  ow  thoae  who  have  the 
care  of  orphano,  and  to  see  that  tbey  do  not  Injure  nr  o^ 
pre»s  them.  If  sach  oppressors  nnm  to  listen  to  their 
remonstrances,  they  are  ordered  to  call  the  emperor's  at- 
tention to  the  CAM. 

its.  Orders  bishops  to  arrest  clerks  and  monks  who  wan- 
der about  the  oonntry,  agliating  useless  qne!<tlons  and 
■owing  the  seeds  of  error,  and  to  bring  tbam  beliira  Uie 
metropolitan. 

SO.  Cotidemns  to  a  rery  severe  course  of  panance  thoae 
who  deal  In  macical  arts,  who  preteud  to  cause  love  or 
hatred  by  their  Incantations,  and  irtin  ate  suspected  of 
harinz  caused  the  death  of  utbert  t  etdotns  that  they  shall 
not  be  reconciled  except  on  their  deatn-bed. 

SeeUbbd,Caiiei/Lviii,6l. 

8.  A  second  cotmcil  was  ooDTened  at  Pavia  in  A.I>. 
876  by  Charles  tbe  Bald.  Seventeen  bishops  from  Tus- 
cany and  Lorobardy  attended.  The  archbishop  of 
Milan  presided.  Fifteen  catwos  were  published.  Of 
these  the  most  noteworthy  enactments  are : 

1.  Orders  respect  and  veneration  everywhere  for  the 
holy  fiiHnan  Church,  as  the  kwad  of  all  churches. 

3  and  9.  Also  relate  to  the  res|iect,  etc.,  due  to  tbe  Ro- 
man m,  and  to  the  pope  John. 

4.  Orders  revpeci  for  tbe  priesthood. 

D.  Orders  rei>pect  for  the  Imperial  difcntty. 

Tbe  three  foflowlug  relate  to  the  dntles  of  bishops. 

The  acts  of  this  council  were  oonftrraed  in  that  of  Poii- 
tyon,  held  in  the  some  year.  In  this  council  an  ancient 
document  was  produced,  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
archbishop  of  Milan  by  (iregory  the  Great,  or  Charle- 
magne, by  which  they  claimed  for  themselves  the  right 
of  electing  the  king  uf  Italy  fourteen  da^  after  the 
death  of  the  last  (MunUori,  Jilsr.  ItaL  v<iL  il,  pt;  ii,  ci^ 
148).    See  Ubbe,  ConoL  ix,  279. 

5.  A  third  cuuudl  was  eoovaned  Au(^  1, 1022.  Pope 


Benedict  Till  in  this  council  oomptuned  of  tbe  Gtn- 
tioun  life  of  the  ckrgy,  and  showed  that  it  dishnwwtd 
tbe  Church ;  be  dedared  that  tbey  oonsnnaed  tbe  wc^k 
given  lo  them  by  the  libendity  of  pfineca  in  fceepo; 
women  and  providing  f<w  thrir  children.  A  &emt  ■ 
seven  articles  was  published  for  the  refunnatioa  f(  t>« 
clerg>-,  which  the  emperor  confirmed,  adding  tempofd 
penalties  ajjainst  the  refractory.  See  Labb«,  Cmt^ 
ix,  819. 

4,  At  a  council  held  at  Pavia  in  1160  tbe  anti-paie. 
Victor  III  (Oetavianui),  waa  acknowledged  am  pope  e- 
stead  of  Alexander  III,  by  the  emperur  Fredeiiek  I 

See  Labb^,  Coticii.  x,  ISB7, 

6.  At  a  council  held  at  Pavia  in  142$,  oonvoked  br 
the  Council  of  Constance,  and  opened  in  tbe  month  •■( 
May,  some  deputies  from  England,  Frano^  and  iitr- 
many  were  present.  On  June  22  this  council  waa  traiM- 
ferred  to  Siena,  on  account  of  tbe  plague  which  tbreai- 
ened  Pavia,  and  the  enactmenta  are  giveo  undci  tfat 
heading  »f  Siksa.  See  Hefele,  Comeitiaiffemik.  voL  n 
and  v;  Hilman,  Hiit,  ijf  Latin  CArittiami^  tv,  293. 

vii,  694.  (J.H.W.) 

Pavia,  GiAcoMo,  a  palnto',  waa  bom  at  Bolegu 
Feb.  18, 1655,  according  to  authentic  documents.  Tbm 
is  much  discrepancy  as  to  tbe  time  of  his  birth,  kbA 
about  his  instruction.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  ua- 
der  Antonio  Crespi,  who  was  twenty^x  years  his  jun- 
ior. Lanzi  aays  he  was  the  pupil  of  Cav.  Giase;^ 
Maria  Cresfd,  ten  yean  bia  junior;  and  die  canon  Lu^ 
Cres|d,  soh  of  Giuseppe,  sUtea,  in  the  thiid  vqiaine  of 
the  /Wnun  Pittorice,  that  he  was  instnicCcd  by  Cm. 
Gioeellb  dal  Sole,  four  year*  his  junior.  He  acqaifed 
considerable  reputation  at  Bolr^na,  and  executed  sev- 
eral works  for  the  churches,  which  were  admired  Air  the 
tine  taste  displayed  in  their  compoMttoo.  Tbe  most 
esteemed  of  these  is  a  inctnre  of  St,  Awma  ^BaeU^g  lAe 
VuyiH  to  read,  ia  S,  ^vestro;  and  tbe  A'crfsral^  in  S. 
tiiuseppe.  He  went  to  Spain,  where  he  distiogaisfafid 
bimselfLaiid  executed  many  works  for  tbe  ehurcbea. 
He  died  in  174J>.  See  ^Mxner,  Bieg.  HtiL  qftka  >ur 
A  Tia,  il,  666. 

Pawle,  JKA!<-BAPTi9TS-RAmo!ii>  PK,  abbc  Dp 
Fourguevanx,  grandson  of  Francis,  was  bora  in  1638 
at  Toulouse.  He  enlisted  in  the  reginmit  of  tbe  Roi 
<r/nfaiittrie,nd  obtained  a  lieutenancy.  Upon  tbe  ur- 
gent enureaties  of  his  mother  he  Mt  the  pcnfeaaion  at 
arms,  and  in  1717  entered  tbe  aode^  of  Saint  Mihiiv. 
in  Paris.  He  died  Aug.  2,  1768,  at  the  di&teaa  De 
Ponrguevaux.  In  devoting  himself  to  worka  of  piety, 
be  took  part  in  religions  quarrels,  and  wrote  maoy 
iwoks  of  devotion  or  controversy :  we  cite  frnin  him. 
TraiU  de  la  Confiance  CkriHame  (Paris,  1728,  1781). 
which  ooeaaioned  great  disputes;  and  CaUekiamt  MSo- 
i-iqu*.  H  dogmaliqut  (ibid.  1729, 2  vida.  ISmo;  lepciaicd 
in  1796  in  6  vols,  with  tbe  sequds).  See  yoatvOa  Kc 
cUtiaat.  Feb.  7,  1769.— Uoefer,  tfom.  Bioff.  GMnA, 
xxxix,  422. 

PavlUon,  the  rendering  in  the  A.T.  trf"  rfb,  sfil 
(Psa.  xxvii,  5j  elsewhere  " labemade,"  "don,"  or  "eer- 
ert,"  which  last  is  the  literal  meanii^),  or  nso  (2  Sam. 
xxii,12;  1  Kings  xx,12,16;  Psa.  zviii,  11  ;*xxxi90), 
tukkSA,  which  signifies  a  boothf  kvt,  formed  of  green 
boughsandbrancbes  interwoven  (Gen.  xxxiii,17:  J«sab 
iv,  5).   It  is  rendered  "  booth"  (Lev.  xxm,  40-43 :  Neh. 

viii,  15,  17);  "tabernacles'*  (Lev,  xxiii,  94;  DenL  xvi, 
18,  16;  Isa.iv,6);  "cottage''(Isa.i,8>.  It  aomedaMs 
ugnifies/ra^rMfsforsoldien;  rendered  " tent"  (2  9am. 
xi,  II);  "pavilions," margin *<tent^(l  KinfEaxx,l2.16\ 
See  Tknt.  It  is  also  used  poetically  for  tbe  ^inBut 
of  God  (Psa.  xviii,  11),  where  the  Psalmiat  snbliisrh 
describes  Jehovah  as  surrounding  himself  with  dark  ra- 
ters, and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies,  as  with  a  tent,  or  "pa- 
vilion" (Job  zxxvi,  29).  See  TAmtBNACLK.  Amt^ 
the  Egyptians  pavilkma  were  built  in  a  rimilar  rtyle  n 
booate,  though  on  a  smalleMjale,  in  ^ir^Nis  puts  of  ike 
ooontiy,  and  in  thsitfimlgtMlhid^gHKKiKh  whidi  At 
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&jicleat  BfjpiUn  FtvUluo.    (From  Uw  ScolylurM  at 
TbebM.) 

^gyptisn  innies  passed,  for  (he  use  of  the  king;  and 
joie  private  houses  occaaionally  imiuted  these  small 
uties  by  Bubstiiuting  for  the  usual  parapet  wall  and 
srnice  the  battlements  that  crowned  them,  and  which 
ere  intended  to  represent  Kgj-ptian  shields  (Wilkinson, 
I  nc.  £>.  i,  28).  The  Hebrew  word  "I'^li^a,  tkapkAr, 
sndered  "royal  pavilion''  (Jer.  xliii,  10),  is  properly 
irone-omamail,  tupatry,  with  which  a  tbfoiM  i>  hung, 
ee  THBoaa. 


Throne-Room  at  Teherin. 

Favlllon,  NiooLAB,  a  noted  French  prelate,  ccle- 
irated  especially  for  his  relation  to  the  Janaenistic  re- 
reat  in  Paris  known  as  "  Port-Koyal,"  and  one  of  the 
.bleat  of  the  Gallican  Church  adrocatea,  was  bom  in 
'aria  Nov,  17, 1697.  Even  aa  a  boy  he  displayed  parity 
■{  character  seldom  seen  in  youth,  and  as  a  student  was 
ill  that  the  most  exacting  coidd  expect.  Gifted  with 
emarkable  intellectoal  power,  he  was  the  favorite  of  St, 
t'inccDt  de  Paul,  his  confessor,  who  employed  Pavil- 
on,  aa  aoon  as  his  age  would  permit,  in  different  mis- 
ions,  and  finally  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  aaaem- 
ilies  of  charity  and  the  conferences  ofSt.  Lazare.  Pavil- 
nn  had  great  mi^vings  about  assuming  any  reflponsi- 
>ility,  and  did  not  enter  the  priesthood  until  he  was 
hirty  yean  of  age,  and  then,  without  being  attached  to 
my  parish,  devoted  himpelf  to  the  exercises  of  the  holy 
ninifltry  by  assisting  different  curates,  eapecially  tti  the 
lulpiL  He  had  determined  in  his  own  mind  never  to 
ireach  at  Paris,  but  Vincent  de  Paul  prevailed  npon  him 
io  change  his  mind,  and  in  16S7  be  preached  at  the 


chorch  of  St  Croix.  Crowds  were  attracted  by  bis  elo- 
quence and  simpbcity,  and  the  city  was  soon  in  a  gen- 
eral excitement  concerning  the  new  preacher.  Cardinal 
Kichelien  and  others  of  distinction  went  to  bear  him,  and 
were  so  pleased  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric 
of  Alet,  and  was  consecrated  Aug.  21,  1639,  at  Paris. 
He  left  that  city  Oct,  6,  with  the  resolution  of  never 
more  returning  to  it.  In  his  diocese  his  predecessor, 
£tienne  de  Polverel,  had  maintained  a  conduct  little 
edifying,  and  his  clergy  had  imitated  him  only  too  welU 
Nicolas  Pavilion  set  himself  at  work  immediately  for 
the  instruction  and  reform  of  the  clergy,  anil  in  oon se- 
quence of  his  wise  regulatioiu  he  succtwded  in  remedy* 
ing  the  moat  deplorable  abuses.  His  diocese  ver>'  soon 
changed  its  condition ;  ignorance  and  disorders  were 
banished  from  it.  In  li>47  bishop  Pavilion  got  into  diffi- 
culties with  the  Jesiiita,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
diocesan  power,  and  from  this  time  forward  his  work  was 
more  or  leas  impaired  by  their  opposition,  which,  at  lirst 
confined  to  his  own  see,  gradually  reached  the  court, 
and  he  fell  under  a  cloud,  notwithstanding  bis  devotimi 
to  the  good  work,  and  his  piety  and  untiring  industn>'. 
Thus  Pavilion  had  founded  a  seminary  for  theolog- 
ical instruction,  and  one  for  lady  teachers;  had  paid  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  secular  school,  and  by  his  pervonal 
supervision  greatly  improved  their  condition.  As  be 
was  in  intimate  relations  with  Dr.  Amauld  (q.  v.)  and 
his  partisans,  the  Jesuits  accused  Pavilion  of  heresy  and 
disloyalty,  and  by  every  means  in  their  power  plotted 
his  destruction.  His  friend,  Vincent  de  Paul,  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  draw 
Pavilion  away  from  hia 
Port-Koyalist  associations; 
but  Pavilion  took  no  notice 
of  bis  opponents,  and  un- 
hesitatingly endorsed  the 
good  doctor.  After  the 
death  of  St.  Vincent  Pavil- 
ion pronounced  against  the 
spreading  of  the  heretical 
pracricea  in  Mariolatry 
even  more  openly. 

In  the  year  1656  Pascal 
brought  out  hia  Protineial 
I^tert,  and  shortly  after 
Amauld  directed  to  Pavil- 
ion a  pamphlet  on  the  Jan- 
seiiistic  propositions  which 
"had  just  been  condemned 
by  the  Jesuitical  interpre- 
tation. The  result  was  that 
Pavilion  was  so  impressed 
with  thejusticeof  the  Jan- 
senistic  complaints  that, 
when  Pascal  was  replied  to 
in  the  A pulogt/fai-  the  Ciia- 
iHStf,  he  felt  conatrainetl 
to  call  a  provincial  council  (in  I66R),  and  by  it  caused 
the  Apoloffif  to  be  condemned  as  containing  "doctrine! 
false,  precipitate,  scandalous,  and  calculated  to  corrupt 
the  manners  and  to  injure  the  discipline  of  the  Church" 
— a  censure  which  the  clergy  of  Paris  appiuved.  Of 
coarse  such  a  step  forever  sealed  the  fate  of  the  bishop 
of  Alet  In  1661,  by  request  ofthe  king,an  assembly  of 
the  clergy  of  France  pronounced  it  incumbent  upon  all 
bishops  to  sign  the  fbrmulary  which  condemned  U)e  five 
propositions  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  Jansenistic 
heresy,  I^villon  saw  in  this  measnre  not  only  injnstice 
to  the  Jansenists,  who  rightly  claimed  that  noneof  Jan- 
aenius's  trne  views  were  embodied  in  It,  bnt  also  against 
the  bishops  whose  authority  was  thereby  impaired.  All 
the  bishops  of  France  looked  to  Pavilion  to  take  the  lead. 
He  was  not  long  in  deciding.  Aware  that  the  king  must 
have  been  moved  to  the  measure  by  the  intriguing  Jesu- 
its, he  wrote  to  the  king  in  remonstrance,  but  in  all 
kinilnesa,  explaining  the  inconsistent  action  of  a  state 
tike  France,  which  had  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the 
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Cbnrcb  ia  things  i>|ririta«l,  yet  dtrectinf;  ber  bisbopa 
bow  to  judge  ofutd  deal  widihaiMy.  Tboklng,«ii- 
•blo  to  ft>ee  biimelf  tnm  the  influence  that  samwiKkd 

him,  was  only  the  more  decided  in  his  course,  and  in 
I66i  issued  a  royal  edict  for  the  immediate  siRnature  of 
the  formulary.  Still  years  passed  on.  In  1664  the  new 
archbishop  of  Paris  also  demanded  compliance  with  the 
Itinft's  edicc  Now  Favilloooould  do  longer  hesitate  as 
to  his  future  course.  The  conrageona  bidK^  disdain- 
ing to  equivocate  under  such  arcumataticee^  pubUsbed 
a  mandemcDt,  June  1, 1665,  in  which  his  views  aa  to  the 
limits  of  Church  authority  were  tet  forth  with  trans- 
parent cleainesa.  Truths  revealed  by  God,  of  which  the 
Church  is  the  ordained  guardian,  must  be  accepted  on 
her  testimony,  with  an  entire  subjection  of  ihe  reason 
and  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  but  with  regard  to 
other  truths,  not  so  revealed,  God  has  not  provided  any 
infallible  arUter;  ao  that  wlvm  the  Church  dedaras  tli^ 
oeruin  propositions  are  contained  in  a  ^ren  bool^  or 
that  such  and  such  is  the  meaning  of  a  particular  au- 
thor, she  acts  only  by  Aumon  knowledge,  and  may  be 
mlsuken.  For  deciuoilk  of  this  kind  the  Church  can- 
not require  positive  internal  belief;  Dererthelesfl  the 
faithful  are  not  permitted  to  impugn  ber  judgments, 
which  in  all  cases  mat  be  treated  witb  aubmission,  for 
the  preservation  of  due  order  and  disci|dine.  The  high 
character  and  saintly  life  of  Favillon  added  immense 
weight  to  his  pastoral  instmctiona.  His  sentiments 
were  shared  by  other  pielatea,  particularly  by  Henri 
Amauld,  bishop  of  Angers;  NicoUs  Choart  de  Buzan- 
val,  bishop  of  Beanvais;  and  Fran<;ois  de  Caulet,  bishop 
of  Pamien;  these  issued  mandements  of  precisely  sim- 
ilar import,  as  did  also  the  bishops  of  Noyon  and  Laon ; 
but  (he  two  latter,  on  recdvingnotioettfthe  disfdeMtue 
of  the  court,  retracted,  and  adopted  a  tone  of  exact  ac- 
eordanee  with  the  papal  buIL  An  arr^t  of  the  council 
of  Mate,  July  30,  cancelled  the  mandements  of  the  four 
refVactory  bishops,  and  forbade  the  clergy  to  obey  them. 
It  was  determinifd  to  take  judicial  proceedings  against 
the  prdatea  who  had  thua  boldly  otmstituced  them- 
aAvtB  the  apostles  nt  Janaenism ;  but  thia  was  an  affair 
of  considerable  deUeaey  and  diflSeulty.  According  to 
Boman  jurisprudence,  the  pope  was  the  sole  judge  of 
bishops;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
cherished  of  the  Gallican  liberties  that  bishops  in 
France  could  only  be  tried,  in  the  first  instance,  before 
their  metropoUtan  and  his  comprovincials.  Application 
having  been  made  to  the  pope  on  the  subject  by  the 
French  ambassador  at  Kofhe,  his  holiness  proposed  to 
name  the  aiehbiabop  of  Paris  and  two  oUier  inelates  as 
delegaias  for  bearing  the  cause ;  but  the  king  decidedly 
objected  to  this  method  of  adjudication,  as  an  invasion 
of  the  privileges  which  he  was  bound  to  defend.  After 
a  tedious  negotiation,  it  was  at  length  arranged  that  the 
pope  should  nominate  a  oommissiun  of  nine  prelates  to 
proceed  to  the  trial  of  their  colleagues;  that  seven 
•houU  be  oompetent  to  act;  that  the  pre^dei^  sbonld 
have  power  to  appmnt  subsdtutea  in  tbe  room  of  those 
who  might  decline  to  act;  and  that  the  accused  should 
not  be  at  liber^  either  to  challenge  the  judges  or  to 
appeal  from  their  deciuon.  The  mandements  of  tbe 
four  bishops  Were  at  the  same  time  denounced  by  a  de- 
cree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index ;  upon  which  the 
bishops  (rflangnedoe  wrote  to  die  king  in  terras  of  en- 
e^etic  remonstrance  against  tbe  eoenacbmenia  of  tbe 
court  of  Rome  on  the  rights  of  the  episcopate,  and  Louis 
replied  by  assuring  them  that  he  would  always  apboM 
their  lawful  jurisdiction  and  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  The  prosecution  of  the  bishops  was  suspended 
by  tbe  death  of  Alexander  VII,  which  occurred  May  20, 
1607.  Cardinal  GiuUo  RospigUosi,  who  succeeded  him 
under  the  name  of  Clement  IX,  was  known  to  be  <^ 
moderate  opfatkm^ and  disposed  to  a  pacification;  and 
measures  were  immediately  omoerted  in  France  for 
taking  advantage  of  thia  fiivorable  change  of  circum- 
stances. It  was  proposed  that  the  In^iopa,  without 
wig  required  to  retract  their  maodenwnl^  should  sign 


the  formulary  afresh,  aa  if  they  had  taken  Do  steps  is 
the  matter  before,  and  should  cause  it  to  fac  s^ned  b« 
their  clergy ;  but  any  explanatory  remarki  which  tker 
might  wish  to  make  should  be  made  by  a  peoc^veitel 
at  thur  diocesan  i^nods,  such  written  statemmts  dm  a 
be  published,  but  to  be  deposited  in  the  legiaUy  of  each 
diocese ;  and  that  they  should  afterwards  join  in  a  leacf 
to  the  pope,  iofomiing  him  of  this  new  act  of  teifai 
submisBion  to  bis  authority.  This  expedient  was  ^ 
proved  by  the  nundo,  aoccptod  od  hia  leeaiiwoewdaaiiaa 
by  tbe  pope,  and  ulttmatdy  adopted.  The  bishop  at 
Alet  proved  for  some  tine  intractable.  Coaricr  after 
courier  was  despatched  to  urge  him  to  oompUance,  bsi 
in  vain.  At  last,  pervuaded  that  the  peaoe  of  the 
Church  would  be  maintained  by  his  eubcniaHion,  be 
yielded  to  tbe  importunate  entreaties  of  tbe  bishop  cf 
Comminges,  Autoine  Amauld,  and  otber  frieu^  and  ap- 
pended bia  Mgnatur^  Sepl^  10,  IS68L  The  othav  prei- 
atea  aseented  without  difficulty,  and  the  matter  was 
forever  dosed.  -  In  1675  PaviUon  was  involved  anew  ia 
cunUct  with  the  state  authority.  By  the  decree  ol 
the  crown,  ratified  by  Parliament,  declaring  the  law  ot 
Regale  in  geneal  force,  in  1678  the  qseeiian  bad  beu 
fbrced  bome  to  PaviUoa  whether  be  would  safe  is 
his  own  diocese  appointmenia  cbe  cnnra  while  be 
was  at  tbe  bead  of  the  see.  The  treaaormhip  of  Ui 
cathedral  was  conferred  in  1679  in  K^ale  upon  a  yoaeg 
eoclenasttc  of  Toulouse,  who  in  the  abaenoe  of  tbe  bid>> 
op  came  to  take  poesession.  Wh^a  Pavilion  retnrDnL 
he  prohibited  this  appointee  from  assuming  the  dotia 
of  tiie  office ;  and  when  he  appealed  to  tbe  archbi»licfi 
of  Paris  to  assist  him  against  the  court  at  which  tbe  ap- 
pointee had  sought  redress,  I^viUon  was  unfavorably  n- 
ptied  to,  and  he  found  himaelf  oUiged  to  atand  in  hit  own 
strength.  In  March,  1976,  be  pubUsbed  an  a*£nann 
against  the  intnison  of  any  person  into  any  benefice  c* 
dignity  in  virtue  of  the  R^gde.  Of  ootine  a  decree  of 
the  ecclesiastical  council  of  Paris,  readily  granted  Bpoo 
request  of  the  crown,  setaude  Pavilion's  ordinance;  air  i 
though  tbe  good  bidiop  wrote  to  the  king,  and  pleadmt 
for  tbe  rights  of  the  Church  as  be  interpreted  then, 
his  position  waa  condemned,  and  he  was  only  soflfefvd 
to  remain  in  his  see  by  reason  of  hia  great  age.  He  dinl 
Dec  8,  1677.  PaviUon  published  a  son  of  "  Coi»p«»- 
dium  Theologicum,"  which  he  entitled  JHtwia  ttuagt  ^ 
DiodM  d'A  Utk  (Paris,  1667, 4to,  and  often),  and  whkh 
waa  dengned  especially  for  his  own  dioceae.  It  ws* 
published  anonymously ;  and,  as  it  was  attribated  to  Ar- 
nauld,  it  was  condemned  at  Rome  by  a  decree  of  AprS 
9,  1668,  tboi^h  it  surpaned  anything  that  had  |ite- 
vioudy  appeared  for  dear  statements  of  doctrine  sad 
sound  Chrtotian  instruction.  I^ivilton  pntdisfaed  in  Jahr 
following  a  pastoral  letter  against  this  brief,  and,  nsi- 
withstanding  the  anathemas,  he  had  bis  boi^  prinni 
again,  adding  to  it  the  approvals  of  twenty-nine  FrtmcJi 
prelates.  The  ritual  continued  to  be  observed  m  the 
diocese  of  Alet,  and  was  extcunvdy  dicnltfed  tkanngb- 
out  France.  Tbe  death  of  pope  Qeoient  ealy  a  few 
months  later  terminated  thia  impleaaant  aSur,  espcd^ 
as  the  casuists  conld  get  no  enooongemaitfhiiB  the  M« 
pope^  Innocmt  XI,  who  became  a  roost  ardent  adminr 
of  Pavilion.  Indeed,  our  good  prelate  was  highly  c»- 
teemed  by  all  honorable  characters,  for  be  was  a  brave 
defender  of  the  Cbristian  doctrine  of  grace,  mnntmnd 
strictly  tbe  rules  of  Qiristian  molality,  and  pntacted. 
or  soove  to  protect,  tbe  rights  and  imnnniticB  of  iha 
Chvnh.  Other  works  by  tusbop  ^viDoo  we,  OrAa- 
MMOM  H  StatuU  Symniatix  (Tootouae,  1670;  Paris,  1673^ 
l3mo) Lfffre  ^crtr«  au  Roi  (1664, 4to).  There  wms 
queetioD  of  the  rm^  {nerogative  to  which  PaviUon  re- 
fused to  submit ;  uid  this  letter,  upon  the  charge  of  the 
general  oonnadlor  TalMi,  waa  suppwed  bv  a  decn*  of 
tbePariiamentof Paria<rf'Dcc^lS,l66i.  Seetsedc/T. 

iVwofae  AwtKwi,  M|rw  (f^  M  (Saint  HH 

12mo) ;  Nicroloj/e  de  Poii-Rofol,  p.  46i ;  Mrs.  Schimnel- 

pennindc,  Sfleet  Memoin  ^  Port-Royal ,-        of  Km- 
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xLuid  Load.  1869,  Iftno);  JBnia,BitLo/tkeCktatk 
/raiin,  i,  466  aq.  (J.U.W.) 
PaTonm,  Pbahcksoo,  an  Italian  painter,  iras  bom 
UdtiM  in  1692.  He  first  Mndied  under  Giovanni' 
cMdTo  dal  Sole,  He  aftenvarda  studied  at  Uilan,  and 
enoe  proceeded  to  Genoa.  He  next  went  to  Spain, 
itugal,  and  Gemianjr,  at  all  wbtch  courts  he  was  well 
»nd  and  executed  many  woriu.  He  resided  some 
It  at  Onaden,  and  tbare  married  and  had  « liunily. 
!  lobaequeotly  mamed  to  Bologna,  where  he  re- 
dned  a  considerable  time,  and  executed  some  works 
'  the  churcbea,  Lanzi  aays  he  was  an  exoellent  painter 
ul,  and  better  in  crayons.  He  painted  many  lai|^ 
sr-piecea,  well  dengned  and  colored.  HealsoexcelM 
ponrait&  He  died  at  Venice  to  1777.  See  ^Kioner, 

Pwonil,  priests  among  the  ancient  Bomane  who 
idaeted  the  wndiip  otFaoor  (q.  v.). 
Pavor,  a  povomflntioB  at  Ftar,  ironhipped  among 
s  anctent  Bomni  as  a  conqiaiiioa  of  Man^  the  god 
mr.  TbewonlupoftUadri^iaa^toliBTCbeen 
(itaced  by  Tulku  HoatiUaa. 

Paw  it  the  lendering  in  the  A.  T.  of  Uke  HeU  t]9, 
pk  (Ler.  xi,  27),  the  palm  or  boDow  "  hand"  <bb  elae- 
wre  rendered)}  and  ySd  (1  Sam.  xvii,  87),  the 
to  ktatd  (aa  daewhere  rendered),  applied  to  an  ani- 
il,  ia  the  latter  caae  met^iboiically  in  the  sense  of 
wer. 

Paz,  a  penoniflcation  of  Pmx,  woiahipped  by  the 
cient  RooHUU.  A  feetival  waa  celebrated  anwiaUy 
honor  of  this  godden  on  A|ffil  80. 
Pax,  called  also  PACtnCALx  (q.  t.)  and  Osctn.TA- 
oiim  (<^v.))  is  need  to  designate  the  ao-called  oen- 
nylawwBaa[tlieiCsiM^AbeB(q.v.).  Itisalsoem- 
jytA  to  describe  a  iBMdl  taUtt  haviDgoa  it  a  lepiceen- 
doa  of  the  emeiflxion,  or  some  other  Chiislian  eyro- 
l,elferedtotheooiigTegationintbeBoaiiahCbinvh  to 
kiMd  in  the  eelebration  of  the  maati  It  was  naoal- 
of  silver  or  other  m^al,  with  a  handle  at  the  back, 
t  waa  oecasianally  of  otiier  materials;  socne times  it 
M  enamelled  and  set  with  precious  stones.  The  pax 
H  introduced  when  the  oteatum  paeit,  or  kiaa  of  peace 
the  fiostoa  in  priodtiTe  tines  far  Cbrisdans  in  their 
blie  issembliea  to  give  one  anotber  a  holy  Use,  or 
H  of  peace — was  abrogated  on  account  of  the  con- 
MB  wUeb  it  entailed,  and  in  consequence  of  some 
pcaianoe  of  scandal  which  had  arisen  out  of  it.  The 
ilet,  after  it  bad  received  the  kiss  of  the  officiating 
nistsr  (priest  or  bishop),  was  by  him  presented  to 
B  dsaoea,  and  by  him  ^pua  to  the  people,  each  of 
HMD  kissed  it  in  tom,  thns  tiamndtting  throughout 
i  whole  assembly  the  symbol  of  Cbristian  love  and 
ice  witboat  the  posaibUUy  of  afTeoceu  In  the  Syrian 
arches  the  following  seems  to  be  the  way  in  which 

*  same  thing  is  synbolized :  In  a  part  of  the  prayers 
lich  has  a  reference  to  the  Utth  of  Christ,  on  pro- 
Hnang  the  wonts, "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  towarde 
n,"  tlw  attewUng  roinisten  take  the  olHciating  priest's 
hi  between  both  tbeir  hands,  and  so  pass  tk« ptaet  to 
!  eeBjtrqsatfeii,  each  of  whom  takes  his  ndghbor^ 
lit  hmid,  and  aalutea  him  with  the  woid  ptw*.  In 

>  Bomish  Chordi  the  pax  is  still  used.  By  the  Church 
En^and  it  was  omitted  at  the  Reformatitm  as  a  nse- 
I  ceremony.    The  practice  tS  salnting  each  other — 

>  men,  men,  and  the  women,  women— daring  potdic 
iship,  and  partleida^  in  tbe  qgop^  or  love-feast, 
freqacntly  sUiided  to  ancient  wihers,  as  Cyril 
Jeraaalem  (Clolee*.  xv)  and  St.  Angnstine  {Serm. 
r),  AD  tbe  ancient  Utorgics,  without  exception, 
er  to  it  as  attong  the  rites  with  which  the  Eucharist 

•  cekbtaled;  bat  they  diftr  aa  to  the  time  and  the 
loe  in  the  Enebariatie  serrice  in  which  it  is  intio> 
Bed.  In  the  Eastern  liturgies  it  is  beAce,  In  tbe 
Eaton  after  the  Oflhrtoiy  (q.  v.);  and  in  the  Boman 
immrdlirrlf  praeadee  the  communioB.   The  oev^ 


mony,  which  is  now  cooflned  to  the  priesthood,  con* 
mences  with  tbe  celebrating  tnahop  or  priest,  who  aa* 
hitea  npon  tbe  cbesk  tbe  deacon ;  and  by  him  the  sa- 
lute is  tendered  to  tbe  other  members,  and  to  the  first 
dignitary  of  the  assistant  clergy.  It  ia  only  when  the 
mass  is  odebrated  by  a  high  dignltaiy  t)iat  tbe  ateaail 
called  the  pex  is  used.  Having  been  kJsMd  by  the 
celebrant,  and  by  him  handed  to  the  deacon,  it  is  car- 
ried by  the  latter  to  the  rest  of  the  de^.  In  ordinary 
casee  the  pax  is  giren  by  merely  bowing,  and  approach- 
ing the  cheek  to  the  person  to  whom  it  ia  communi- 
cated. Tbe  pax  is  omitted  in  the  mam  of  Haundy- 
Thafsday  (q.  v.),  to  express  homr  of  the  treacherous 
kin  <rf  Judas. 

Fax  vobls,  or  TOTnctiH  (I.  e.  /Voce  k  to  gtm), 
was  an  ordinary  saloUtion  among  tbe  ancient  Chris- 
tians It  waa  addressed  by  tbe  Ushop  or  pastor  to  the 
people  at  his  flrst  entrance  into  the  chureh,  a  practice 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Cbrysostom,  who  de- 
rives it  from  apostolic  practice.  The  same  form  of 
salutation  was  employed  in  commendng  all  the  offices 
of  the  Church,  but  more  espedally  by  the  reader  when 
bq^nniog  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  The  cus- 
tom oontinned  ia  the  African  ehnrebea  nndl  tbe  third 
CoondlorCarthagefiubadeitaase  by  tbe  reader.  This 
form  of  salutation,  ''Peace  be  with  yoti,"  to  which  the 
people  oanally  rqdied,  **  And  with  thy  apirit,"  was  com- 
monly pnmonnced  by  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  in 
tbe  church,  as  Chiysostom  informs  us.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  repeat  the  Pax  vobit  before  beginning  the 
aermon,  and  at  least  fbar  Uaica  in  tbe  eoorsB  of  the 
communion  service.  It  was  also  used  when  dismisang 
the  congrt^tion  at  the  dose  of  divine  wmhip.  The 
deacon  sent  the  people  away  from  the  house  of  God 
with  the  solemn  prayer, "  Go  in  peace."  In  the  Liturgy 
of  tbe  Church  of  England  a  similar  salutation  occurs, 
"Tbe  Lord  be  with  you,"  to  which  the  people  reply, 
"And  with  thy  apirit."   See  Peace. 

Faxton,  a«ore:e,  D.Dn  a  Scottish  divine  of  note, 
was  bom  at  Dalgowry,  East  Lothian,  in  176!t.  He 
entered  the  work  of  the  ministty  before  1789,  and  was 
in  that  year  a  mnber  <rf  the  Ooieral  Associate  Qynod, 
and  subseqnently- under  tbe  same  antbority  pnrfessor 
of  divinity  at  Edinburgh.  His  plaoce  of  pastoral  labon 
were  Kilmaan  and  Stewarton.  He  died  in  18S7.  He 
was  a  man  greatly  respected  in  the  denomination  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  poeseeeed  in  bis  youth  and 
prime  rare  gifts  of  popular  eloquence.  He  wrote,  An 
litqttlry  mto  the  OtHpatum  qf  JeefysMu  Covenanf* 
upon  Poteritf  (1801, 8vo):— /J&iifnKfnu  of  tkt  ffofy 
Ser^m  (LoDd.  18)9,  S  vols.  8ro;  and  often  in  Eng- 
land and  Ametiea) ;  a  vahiabte  supplement  to  Hsr- 
mer,  containing  a  large  amount  of  various  and  use- 
ful knowledge  on  subjects  relating  to  Eastern  geogra- 
phy, natural  history,  and  manners  and  customs.  See 
Onoe,  BibiiotA.Baiia,».v.i  Hm[a,BMkat  Amliq»&ia 
(Appendix),  p.  441. 

Faxton,  William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  April  1, 176(L  His 
eariy  educaUon  was  limited,  and  when  tbe  Revtdntion 
brolu  out  be  Jdned  the  Continental  army.  When 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Stras- 
borg  Academy,  near  Lancaster  City,  Pa.,  where  be 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  by  the  New- 
castle Presbytery  licensed  to  preach  April  8,  1790. 
After  supplying  for  a  while  tbe  cburcbee  of  West  Not- 
tingham and  Little  Britain,  he  waa^  Oct.  8, 179S,  oc^ 
dained  and  installed  pastor  of  tbe  cborchea  of  Lower 
Harsh  Creek  and  Toms  Creek.  After  a  tepee  of  some 
yeers  he  devoted  himself  exdusivriy  to  tbe  ftmnev  con- 
gregation, where  the  greatest  succesa  and  usefulness  at- 
tended tbe  forty-nine  years  ofhis  ministry.  His  health 
obliged  him  to  resign  his  chaq^e  Oct.  19,  1841,  after 
vhieb  he  gmdoally  dedined  natil  bis  death,  A|Mril  16, 
1846.  Altboogfa  his  sennooa  and  other  iit«r«nrnn»- 
dneiloM  wen  naifcad  by  gfMrti^ttto^aalD^^UKi 
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learning,  his  modettjr  preventAd  tbeir  publicatioa.  See 
Spragae,  Aimai$  of  tMe  Amer.  Pulpit,  iii,  6M. 

Payne,  Joseph,  one  of  the  noted  English  educa- 
tors of  OUT  times,  was  bom  in  1808.  He  received  bis 
educational  training  at  the  University  of  London,  and 
eariy  distinguisbed  himself  as  ■  teacher  «f  English. 
For  a  numb«  of  yeara  he  wu  oonnected  with  his  alma 
mater.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  to  the  newly  fbund- 
ed  pTofeaaorship  of  education  in  the  CuUe^  of  Precep- 
tors, the  first  chair  in  any  pabUc  institution  in  England 
assigned  to  that  sabject.  He  deroted  himself  in  this 
position,  and  also  by  his  writings^  to  the  promotion  of 
education,  making  the  impiovement  of  methods  of 
teaching  his  special  object.  He  was  the  author  of 
Aecturu  on  Education,  and  numerous  lectarea  and  pam- 
phlet* on  allied  >abject&  He  also  took  an  active  part 
in  Che  work  of  the  Woman's  EducatiMial  Union.  Hr. 
Payne  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Proceedtngt  of 
Ike  Philological  Soatty,  chiefly  on  English  dialects,  and 
the  relation  of  Old  English  to  Nonnaii  French.  Among 
his  other  pabltcations  were  text- books  in  English  liter- 
atnre,  entitled  StmHet  in  Ea^k  Poelrjf  (6th  fld.  Load. 
1864,  cr.  8vo),  Mw«  m  Eolith  Prom  (1867,  er.  flvo), 
and  Stiect  Poetry  for  Children ;  the  Ust  of  which  es- 
pecially had  a  very  large  circulation  (16th  ed.  1868, 
18mo).  Payne  died  at  Bays  water  April  80,  1876. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Payne,  William,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  excellent  and 
learned  English  divine,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of 
the  17th  century.  He  was  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  White- 
ehapd,  In  1681,  ud  prebendary  of  Westnrinattf  in  1694. 
In  1681  he  was  admitted  Fellow  of  the  lU^al  Sodety; 
and  died  in  1696.  His  pubUcatiooa  are,  Leamiiig  and 
Knowlet^  recommended  to  the  Srkolart  of  Brentwood 
School,  at  their  Firtt  Featt ;  a  sermon  on  Prov.  i,  7 
(Lond.  1682,  4to) : — A  Ditcourie  concerning  the  A  dora- 
tion  of  the  Hott,  m  Annoer  to  T,  G,  and  Mr.  Boileau 
(Gibaon's  PremvaHee,  x,  116;  oiiginally  pubUriwd 
1688)  I— A  Diteowm  eoneembig  Commimion  w  One  Kmd, 
i»  Antuer  to  tlte  ArMiihop  ofMeeaix  (Gibsoo'a  /V»- 
«enKifHw^Tui,820,aiidix,l;  origioaUy  published OKny- 
monsly,  1687,  4to)  '^A  Diacourte  on  iha  Soeryftct  q/* 
the  Mat*  (Lond.  1688, 4tOj  also  in  Gibson's  Preurva- 
live,  vi,  lib)  I— The  Text*  examined  which  Ptgnitt  die 
oui  of  the  Bible  to  prove  their  Doctrine  ooncemimg  the 
Cd»bacjf<if  Prie^i  and  Votuttf  Commence:  in  two  parts 
ClUd.  ii,  a82f  originally  pabliahed  1688) ^-iMfanNMs 
ezontMed^  9tk  Note:  Agrtemmt  m  Jkietrino  writh  the 
Primitire  Church  (ibid,  ill,  292;  originally  published 
1668):— /Vnni^  Rdigiom,  or  the  Duty  of  takmg  Car* 
of  SeUgion  in  Famiiiea,  and  the  Meant  (f  doing  it :  a 
sermon  on  Josh,  xxiv,  16  (Lond.  1691, 4to)  •—A  Prac- 
tical  Ditcourie  of  Btpentance,  rect^/jfii^  the  Mittahet 
about  it,  e^peaaUy  nch  at  lead  to  JMifair  or  Premmp- 
tion,  portuading  and  directing  to  the  true  Practiee  tf  it, 
and  demonttratinff  the  inaaiidiiy  of  a  Death-bed  R^eni- 
ance  (ibid.  1698, 8vo) ; — Ditoounee  iq>on  teeeral  Prac- 
tical Su^ectt:  vrith  a  Pr^aee,  giving  tome  Account  of 
hit  Life,  Wrilxagt,  and  Death  (ibid.  1698,  sm.  8vo*). 
See  Stoughtmi.  Ecctet.  BitL  of  Englani  {ChunA  tf  the 
Settoraaonjf  ii,  70;  Dailio^  Cy^op.  BibSogr,  v<j.  ii, 

8.  V. 

Payaon,  Bdward,  D.D.,  a  noted  American  divine, 
oiM  of  tbe  most  illnslrions  of  the  orthodox  Oongreg*- 
tiooal  body,  was  the  son  of  the  socoeeding,  and  wan  boni 
at  Rindge,  N.  H.,  July  20^  178B,  when  hia  faiber  wu 
then  pastor.  Both  the  inteOectoal  and  moral  powers 
of  young  Payson  were  developed  at  an  unusually  early 
age.  He  was  often  known  to  weep  under  preaching 
when  three  yean  old,  and  was  a  good  reader  at  four. 
He  entered  Harvard  College  in  18M^  and  graduated  in 
1806.  It  waa  aaid  of  him  while  there,  \^  his  fUknr- 
stndenta,  that  he  had  left  offUking  books  from  the  d> 
coves  of  the  library  becMiae  he  had  read  all  that  were 
there.  His  religious  awiAenings  seem  to  have  oome 
powerfully  after  the  death  of  his  brotbetia  1804;  and, 


when  finally  resolved  to  live  for  God  md  fed*  caaae  ^ 
gether,  be  consecrated  himself  Adly  to  tbe  auiiw.  is  i 
written  covenant.  After  three  yen*  siwot  as  ptmoM 
of  ■  achod  in  PMtland,  feding  that  be  waa  called  ts  Ai 
work  of  the  ministry,  be  b^n  hia  dtealogical  sofa 
under  the  direction  of  his  Ihtber.  His  great  mm  lu 
purpose  was  to  be  a  thmragh  Biblical  acholar— ac 
so  much  to  acquaint  himself  with  ^-sterna  of  dn~BEi 
or  to  learn  about  the  BiUe,  but  to  It  now  the  tzcu. 
Having  completed  his  theolofpcal  studiea,  be  waa  oSr 
and  ordained  cidleagne  of  Mr.  Kdk«g,  Dm  tC;  laS: 
and  afterwards  tbe  sole  pastor  ef  the  CaqpcsaiB 
al  Church  of  Portland,  Uaine,  This  waa  ha  ta  m 
only  pastoral  charge,  and  he  remaiued  in  it  Ibr  a  ^ 
riod  of  twenty  years,  though  his  pulpit  amraarr 
were  of  the  most  startling  and  nncompronunBg  <3bit 
acter.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  Edward  F^aoa  tki 
be  labored  not  to  please  men,  bat  God;  and  Us  p^ 
thundered  and  Kgfataied  like  another  Snai  agnasi  er 
ery  tfxm  of  ungodliness  and  Itdqmty.  K«r  Boat  it  t> 
supposed  that  his  paeConte  waa  Magtbemd  ia  tn 
charge  because  his  labors  were  i>oC  apprectated  ela 
where.  Calls  came  to  him  from  Booton  and  New  Ttri 
but  he  persistently  denned  them.  So  oosiacie«io<i!l 
devoted  was  Payson  to  his  work  that  be  nHosed  to  rr 
ceive  an  increase  of  bis  salary,  although  it  was  g»a 
ously  oflkred  bim  t>y  his  peopltk  Om*  aercB  taandn 
persons  were  reodved  by  him  under  Ma  niniscratN* 
and  many  happy  souls  in  other  place*  will  riae  ^  in  th 
final  day  to  bless  the  name  of  E<lwazd  Payaon.  Tte 
vast  labors  heavily  taxed  his  physical  strength,  and 
impaired  condition  of  his  health,  due  to  aedencaiyhaAsit 
soon  exhausted  bim  when  rickbess  finally-  oane.  fi 
died  Oct  22, 1827.  In  his  disuemiiig  sieknesn  be  da 
played,  in  tbe  most  interesting  and  imprearive  ■awe 
the  power  of  Chriadan  fiuth.  Smitten  down  in  U; 
midst  of  his  days  and  osefulncss,  be  wan  entip^  t> 
rigned  to  the  divine  will;  for  be  pereeired  "^i**^' 
that  the  infinite  wisdom  c4  God  eonld  not  err  im  th 
directiott  of  events,  and  it  was  his  Joy  that  God  rcigi 
eth.  His  mind  rose  ova  bodily  pun,  and  in  tbe  atr^ 
▼isioas  ef  etnni^  be  seemed  almost  to  kwe  tbe  sea 
of  aoBMng.  In  ■  lettM  to  bia  liiUr,  8apt.  19b  1^ 
be  aays! 

"  Were  I  to  adopt  the  flgnmttTe  lango^a  of  Boikk,  : 
might  date  this  letter  (him  the  land  oi  Bculah,  of  whU 
have  been  for  some  weeks  a  happy  tnhabltanL  Tte  e* 
lestiftl  ctty  is  ftill  lo  my  view.  lu  glories  boam  upoo  ec 
Its  odors  are  wafted  to  me,  lu  sounds  strike  npoa  b' 
ears,  and  Its  ntlrlt  Is  breathed  Into  my  heart.  Nathte 
separates  me  nom  It  but  the  river  of  deatta,  which  doi 
appears  bat  as  an  Inslgnlflcant  rill,  that  may  be  crowri  » 
a  iiDgle  step  whenever  God  diall  give  pennMoB.  Th 
Snn  of  Rlghienflsness  haa  gradually  bora  drawing  ame 
and  nearer,  appearing  Unrer  and  brigtatoraa  heanprost* 
ed,  and  now  be  tUls  ui«  whole  hembtptaere,  poorhc  fcrti 
a  flood  orglory,  lu  which  1  seem  to  float  like  aa  tMedH 
tbe  beitine  of  tbe  son :  exulting,  yet  almost  treathUeE 
while  I  fcaae  on  this  exoesslve  bn^htnesSt  and  wowderiag 
with  unntierable  wonder,  why  God  should  delaa  thss 
nhlne  upon  a  sInAil  worm.  A  single  heart  and  a  risfh 
tongne  i-eem  altogether  Inadoqante  to  mv  want&  I  ne: 
a  whole  heart  fbr  every  s^rau  emotuia,  and  a  whdi 
tongue  to  express  that  emotion." 

Among  his  uncommon  intellectaat  powen,  a  rieb,  pb3»i 
sophical,  and  consecratod  imagination  was  the  asett  con- 
spicoous.  Without  any  of  tbe  graces  of  the  onto,  hii 
preaching  bad  the  moat  vivid  doqnenoe  of  ttath  mi 
feeling.  In  his  pn^ws  espectaUy  tbcn  waa  a  srit» 
nily,  (hlncai,  ori^^nali^,  varies,  pnOMi^  wmA  mUSaitj 
sddoni  eqnidled.  His  eloquent  addrcea  to  tbe  Bftfc  S»- 
dety  has  been  pnUtrtted  as  one  of  tbe  tnets  of  the 
Amarican  Tract  Sodety.  He  published  a  diseouise  <r. 
the  Worth  tf  the  B3)le,  an  Addrttt  to  Seamrm,  asd  ■ 
ThantigioinffSemoH,  A  mearair  of  hisXi^.tiy  Dt.Am 
Cummtng%  was  published  (8d  ed.  1880)^  also  a  ntet 
of  ScrawM  (1828,  Sn^ ;  anothK  vohmM  (MU.  lfew>: 
another,  to  &milieaOnB>  In  ISUDr.P^aoa^Cta- 
ftee  tfonb  were  biongbt  oat  at  naiaddpUa,  with 
memoir  by  Cummings  (8  vola.  8*0),  Tl»  JV«rtl  M- 
M  Jteriem  (m^jmh^^ms^i&m.  cdiiii^iaka 
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eeaaiaii  to  a«r  of  Dr.  Tayaeot  "To  a  eloM  Bod  h- 
□Uiar  uquaintuice  with  the  Sciiptiiret,  he  added  gnat 
veaddiofiiUcUMiaiidvariedliteniTattaiaameDta.  In- 
imate  knoiriadge  vS  t))e  buinan  conscience  was  Joined 
o  auariTeoMi  St  thonghl  vooching  the  ways  of  God  to 
aan.  Id  Bereral  of  the  sermom  wo  have  again  and 
gain  had  suggested  to  na  one  in  whom  these  features 
uund  an  almost  perfect  expteeuon — the  late  Edward 
rving.  .  . ,  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  lecent 
rork  in  practical  theology  which  better  deserves  a 
tare  in  the  library  trf'  evwy  CbiiatiMi  gmttaaiau  and 
ainiatw  than  this  editioa  of  the  memoir  and  work*  of 
>r.  Payaoo."  We  Rgret  to  say  that  the  edition  of  Dr. 
^ywHi's  life  and  works  ia  now  exhausted.  Tbeysbould 
ertsunly  be  teissued  in  a  tiK«e  popular  and  abridged 
arm,  so  as  to  have  a  wide  circulatiua  among  ministers 
nd  Christians  of  all  denominationsi  The  iter.  K,  L. 
aoes,  of  the  Hetbodist  Episcopal  Church,  has  doue  a 
y)od  w<ak.  in  extracting  ftom  the  volumes  referred  to 
ome  of  tbdr  dtoioe  genMi  and  ghring  a  very  condae  view 
f  the  safient  pdntt  of  his  character  and  ministry.  In 
be  abaence  of  the  Urge  vohimes,  this  book  {N.  T.  1872, 
ivo)  may  be  read  with  great  profit  See  also  Sprague, 
Imuiiio/tlu Amer. Pu^u,60a;  Aiiea,Dict.<ifAiiur. 
3iog.  8.  v.;  Dr.  Levi  IL  Dunn,  in  Chrittian  Advocate, 
872 ;  Our  Pattor,  or  RrmmuooKm  of  Rev.  E.  Pagtoa, 
J.D^  by  one  of  his  flock  (Boston,  1666, 12mo) ;  Sketches 
flOoqtieKt  Prtadtert  (1864, 12mo) ;  AUUxwe,  Diet,  of 
'irH,  iutd  Amar.AiOkorM,  voL  ii,  s.  v.    (J.  H.W.) 

Fayson,  Beth.  D.D.,  a  Congr^atimial  miDister, 
sther  uf  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  September,  1768. 
le  graduated  at  Harvurd  College  in  1777,  and  was  or- 
lained  pastor  at  Kindge,  N.  H.,  December,  1782.  Be 
raa  made  D.D.  by  Dartmouth  College  io  1809,  and 
nistee  in  1813;  and  in  1819  was  one  of  a  committee 
o  chooae  •  site  fur  WilUama  College,  about  to  be  re- 
noved.  Immediatdy  after  finishing  this  do^,  he  was 
aken  ock,  and  <tted  Feb.  96,  1839.  Dr.  Pkysra  pub- 
isbed  TrottfM^tieEseittmamdiiaiverwu  Tenders 
•f  wtodem  IBumiium"  (1802),  and  several  oocanon^ 
crmoiM,  SeeSfagat,  Aiimdt  Iff  He  Amerieen  Pulpit, 
1,299. 

Fax.   See  Gold. 

Pamuy,  Pkter,  a  Hungarian  cardinal,  WM  bom 
>C!t  4, 1670,  at  OroBswardein.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
le  was  converted  to  Komanism,  and  sh^tly  after  en- 
ered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  Uught  theology  at 
irAtM.  In  1607  be  returned  to  his  own  coootry,  and  de- 
rated himadf  from  that  dme  to  eombatiDg  the  {nogreas 
ifhotcflUnlisia.  Joining  to  an  cnohantingdoqnenoe  the 
Dost  charming  manners,  he  succeeded  weU  in  his  efforts, 
\pp(rinted  in  1616  archbishop  of  Gmn,  he  used  bis  posi- 
ion  as  primate  of  the  kingdom  to  elect  to  the  throne,  in 
618,  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Austria.  In  1602  he  re- 
umed  to  Rome,  to  negotiate  the  mediation  of  pope  Ur^ 
>an  vni  infavoroftbeestabliBbment  of  peace.  Three 
'ears  previously  he  bad  been  appointed  cardinal.  He 
lied  at  Presburg  March  19, 1637.  Pazmany  spent  more 
ban  half  a  million  of  florins  in  founding  institutions  of 
eaniing,  such  as  the  Univermty  of  IVmao,  which,  trans- 
x>rt«d  toPesth,  still  exists;  the  Pazmoneitm,  at  Vienna, 
:tc  He  wrote  io  I^tin  and  Hungarian;  the  latter 
ongue  be  used  to  better  advantage  and  with  greater 
)urity  than  any  of  his  conlemporariea.  Fifteen  works 
)f  his  aie  polemic  and  devotional,  and  among  these 
ire  will  qnote,  Hodegut,  teu  dux  ad  veritatem,  in  quo 
>ttt3iditvr  vamta*  mctarum  CatkoUca  _fida  adveraan- 
iun  (Pestb,  1818, 8  vols,  ful^  :—Coricionea  m  Evangelia 
mmiun  Domimcanm  (1636  and  1767,  foL).  See  Ho- 
nnyi,  Memoricg  Hungarorum,  voL  iii;  Podhradezky, 
f-ife  <if  PazmtBtj/,  in  Hungarian  (Buda,  1886). — Hoefer, 
Kour.  Biog.  GiniraU,  xxxix,  43. 

Paul,  Coamo,  an  Italian  ppsl^  was  bom  at  F1(M^ 
ince  in  1467,  and-wai  on  bit  nother'B  aide  a  deaoendant 
afthelfadkis^  He  waa  provided  by  pope  Alexander  TI 
with  a  cnnonknM  in  tiie  elinroh  of  OUvon,  in  Fraoee^ 


and  soon  after  with  ita  epieobpal  cbdr,  of  which  he 
never  took  posecmiwi.  The  Florentinee  had  already 
sent  him,  S^it.  14, 1496,  to  the  emperor  If  aximilian  to 
mediate  flOnceming  the  war  of  Pisa  and  the  league  of 
Italy.  On  bU  return  he  was  elected,  April  17, 1497, 
bishop  of  Areuo,  and  he  renomiced  his  pretenrions  to 
the  seat  of  Ol^roa  Alexander  VI  charged  him  with 
a  diplomatic  commission  to  Spain,  and  then  to  France. 
Pope  Julius  II  transferred  him  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Florence,  July  6, 1608,  and  premature  death  alone  de- 
prived him  flf  the  porple^  to  whid  he  would  certainly 
have  been  raised  by  his  maternal  uode,  Leo  X.  Pwzi 
died  at  Florenoe  April  9;  1616.  He  first  became  knowa 
t^aLatin  Irandarion, the  J9j*srrfttfion* Mazimna of 
l^re.  Three  edUtons  of  this  tranalaUon  (Bome,  1617; 
Basle,  1619;  Paris,  1664,  foL)  preceded  the  publication 
of  the  ori|rinal  Greek  text  brought  out  by  £stienne  at 
Puis  (1667,  8vo).  The  translation  of  Fazzi  was  pub- 
lished under  the  editorship  of  bis  brother,  Pierre  Fazzi. 
See  AofioiAiura,  1,481  iii,  182;  RuLAla  NtMetudm 
ComtatVmriaaiH.'nA.&ft.v.;  Combes-Dounous,  Dister- 
taHom  th  Maxime  A  l)/r  (/itfrod>— Hoeftr,  JVoirr.  Bioa. 
<?^ii4ntfe,xzxix,4S8. 

Paxxl,  Pletro  Antonio,  an  ItaUan  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1 706.  It  la  not  known  under  whom 
he  studied,  but  he  executed  many  plates  of  portraiu  and 
other  subjects,  after  the  Italian  mastera,  which  are  held 
in  eadmation.  Hif  works  are  to  l>e  found  in  the  Mueeo 
Fiorentino,  Unaeo  Cafntolino,  and  the  Huseo  Etrusco. 
Among  them  ^e  following  are  of  interest  to  usi  Tke 
Holy  Famly  (afto'  L.  Cabian) ;  Tk«  AmmpHut  qftlte 
Virsfia  (after  Raflhelle) ;  The  Fbyit  and  /t^imt  Christ 
(after  Vandyck) ;  iS*.  ZanM  rttutatatiag  a  dead  Per- 
$0H  (after  Betti) ;  St.  Philip  refusing  the  Popedom  (id.) ; 
A  Sibgt  (after  Crespi).  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist.  ofth» 
/ltM.4rfa,  ii,666. 

Fenbody,  David,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  April  16, 1806,  in  Topefleld,  Mass.  He  graduated 
at  Dartmootb  Coll<^  in  1828;  entered  the  ministry 
April,  1881,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  November,  1632,  fam  which  charge  he  was, 
however,  soon  dismissed,  on  account  of  ill-health.  He 
became  pastor  of  the  Calvinist  Cburcfa,  Worcester,  July 
15,  of  the  following  year.  In  18S8  he  accepted  the  pro- 
feesorabip  of  rhetoric  at  Dartmouth  Collie,  bnt  died 
Uie  next  year,  Oct.  17,  1889.  Mr.  Peabody  published 
A  Memoir  ^  Heraee  BassOt  Maim  (1880)  i~A  IH§- 
oonns  DM  ihe  Ctmiiet  of  Mm  etmsideredim  Comtrost  mth 
the  Laieofeod(l8M)i—A  Sermon  oh  lh»  BU  of  Covtt- 
ownew  considered  m  respect  to  IiUeny)ermce,  Indian  Op~ 
prestion,  etc.  (1888)  — The  Patriatvh  of  Hebron,  or  the 
Binary  of  Abraham  (1841);  and  wrote  a  number  of 
valuaUe  articles  for  the  Amer.  BMical Rqtonlory.  See 
%^n^,  Avnals  qfihe  Amer,Pa^%7*Ai  Dt.LotA'e 
Sermon  cm  bis  death, 

Peabody,  Ephralm,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  divine  of 
distinction,  was  bora  at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  in  1807,  and  waa 
educated  at  Bowdnin  College,  class  of  1687.  He  subsCK 
quently  studied  theology  at  Cambridge,  and  in  18S1  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church  at  (Sncinnati.  In 
1838  be  removed  to  New  Bedford,  Coon.,  as  pastor  of  a 
Unitarian  congregation,  and  in  1846  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  King's  ChapeL  He  died  in  1846.  Dur> 
ing  his  lifetime  he  published  a  number  uf  addresses,  e^ 
says,  and  sermona;  also  several  review  artideh  After 
his  death  appeared  Sermons,  with  a  Memoir  by  &  A. 
Elliot  (Boston,  1867,  12mo) :  —  Chri^iaa  Dt^  and 
Thoughts  (1868,  12roo,  and  often ;  London,  1868,  fcp. 
8vo),  Dr.  Peabody  also  wrote  a  number  of  poems.  He 
was  a  pious  man,  and  practical  in  bis  purposes.  He  dis- 
played a  fertile  yet  chastened  ima^nation,  and  vigoroua 
exiweasion  in  all  his  writings,  and  they  tha«fore  impress 
theieeder.  FavocaUe notice*  wen  given  of  Uaworics, 
not  only  in  this  country,  hot  also  in  Europe.  See  Ixmdi 
J(Am.l840,p.«26;  Wmlm.Beo,OeLlM;t^  North  Amer. 
£lnbJnly,1867,p.878,fiSl.Di^^a^OOgLe  ■ 
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Peabody,  Oeotg*,  an  Aawtic«i  mercfaatit,  wbow 
naiM  deecrvt*  to  be  b«UI  in  remembnuMe  on  account  or 
hit  onaDiAceot  philinthropy;  was  born  at  Danrm,  tiam^ 
Feb.l8,17Mu  Hia  pamits  wen  poor,  and  hit  only  edu- 
cation waa  neeived  at  tbe  district  tcbool.  At  the  age 
of  dmn  ha  waa  plaoad  with  a  grocer,  and  at  fifteen  in 
a  habecdaahd'a  ahop  in  Newburyport.  When  twenty- 
two  yeaia  old,  he  wu  a  partner  with  Elisha  Kigga  in 
Baltimore.  In  1827  he  went  to  England  to  bny  ner- 
cbaodin,  and  to  tranaaet  financial  buaineee  tor  (he  State 
of  Maryland.  In  1887  he  permanently  remoTed  to  Lon- 
dan,and  in  1848  became  «  banker.  He  aceumnUted  a 
iargt  fortunef  but  did  not  forget  bu  bumUe  origin  or 
pUoe  of  tHTth.  In  1862,  on  the  two  boudredth  aniiiver- 
aary  of  the  settlement  of  bia  native  town,  he  »ent  borne 
$20,000  to  found  an  educational  institute  and  library, 
a  nun  which  he  afterwards  increased  to  $60,000,  with 
$10,000  to  North  Danrera.  He  also  contributed  $10,000 
to  the  first  Grinnell  Aietie  Expeditino,  $600,000  to  tbe 
city  of  Baltimore  for  an  imtttate  of  acienoe,  Uteiatiiie, 
and  the  fine  arts;  and  in  1868,  on  retiring  ftom  acUve 
bosiaeas  in  London,  he  made  the  splendid  donation  of 
£160,000  Bteriing  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  London, 
and  in  1866  enluged  tbu  doiution  by  another  contri- 
bution of  j£ld0,000.  He  also  gave  to  Harvard  Univei^ 
aity  $160,000  for  a  museum,  etc.;  and  in  1867  devoted 
$2^)00,000  to  found  cummon  acboob  in  the  Southern 
Sutes.  He  died  in  London  in  1809:  His  adopted 
country  honoied  his  remains  in  many  ways^  and  bw 
native  coon  try  honored  itaelf  by  sending  a  government 
ship  of  war  to  convey  the  body  of  this  philanthropist 
to  (he  place  of  his  birth  for  interment,  Great  Britain, 
however,  would  not  suffer  any  but  one  of  her  own  shipN 
to  take  the  remuns  from  her  country,  and  the  trans' 
portation  consequoitly  took  place  in  the  Aritisb  man- 
of-war  MtMarch.    (J.  U.  W.) 

Peabody,  Oliver,  a  Coogrqcational  minister,  was 
bom  in  1688  at  Boxford,  If  aai^  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard  College  in  1721,  m»i  was  immediatdy  empfoyed 
by  tbe  commiasionets  for  propagating  the  Gospel  to 
preach  at  Natick  (1721).  There  were  then  but  two 
Hftinilies  of  white  people  in  the  town.  The  Indian 
Church,  which  the  apoeloUc  Eliot  had  founded,  was  now 
extinct,  the  Indian  preacher,  Tahbowompait,  having  died 
in  1716;  and  all  records  were  lost.  A  new  Church  was 
formed,  Dec,  8,  1729,  consisting  of  three  Indians  and 
live  white  pentm^  and  Peabo^y  waa  ordained  at  Cam- 
bridge, Dec  17.  Through  his  influence  many  <tf  the 
Indians  were  induced  to  abandon  savage  life,  and  to 
attend  to  husbandry  as  the  means  of  si^iristence.  He 
had  tbe  happinen  of  seeing  many  of  the  Indian  tamilies 
with  oomfortable  booses,  cultivated  fields,  and  flourish- 
ing orchards.  But  his  chid"  aim  was  to  teach  them 
tiie  religion  of  Jeaus  Cbiist.  There  were  added  to  tbe 
Church  in  tbe  first  year  twenty-two  persons,  several  of 
whom  were  Indians;  in  July,  174S,  he  stated  that  in 
the  two  preceding  years  about  fifty  bad  been  received 
into  the  Church.  Against  the  vice  of  intemperance 
among  the  Indians  he  set  himself  with  great  zeal  and 
much  Bucceaa.  Altogether  during  his  residence  at  Na- 
tick  he  baptized  one  bandied  and  dghty-oine  Indians 
and  four  hunilhed  and  twenty-two  whites;  and  he  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  thirty-five  Indians  and  thirty 
whites ;  and  there  ^ed  two  hundred  and  fifty-aix  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  was  a  hurulied  and  ten  years  old. 
During  one  season  he  went  on  a  mission  to  tbe  Mohi- 
cans. He  died  in  great  peace.  Feb.  2, 1762.  Mr.  Pea- 
body  was  eminently  pious,  and  greatly  beloved  and 
lamented.  He  pabliabed  ArtUirry  Eitetvm  Sermon 
(1782)  ,—Oh  a  (hod  md  Bad  ffope  of8atvatia»  (1742). 
See  PtmOpStf^  vil,  49-66;  Allen,  Amer.  Biogr.  a.  v.; 
%pn^e,  AmaUofAeAmeriem  Pulpit,  i,  818. 

Peabody,  WlUiam  Boom  OUvar,  UD^  a 
Unitarian  deigyman,  was  been  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  July  9, 
1799.  He  entered  Harvard  Univeraty  in  1818,  and 
after  gradoatiMi  aho  studied  theology  at  Cambridige. 


He  was  ordaiiied  to  |M«aefa  in  Springfidd  Oct.  mm 
He  was  a  preacher  <tf  so-called  hberal  dodriMi,  ba  h 
avoided  cootroveny,  and  aonght  only  to  do  pad.  li 
1828  be  published  a  PotHmd  CnltekmKfir  flb  Ym^ 
Several  [Meeea  w«re  anl^oincd  to  thia  eMdon. » 
eluding  the  hymn  found  in  some  of  ow  priatipal  ai 
lections  entitled  A  uttmm  Evmmig—*^  BekoU  the  nm 
em  evening  aky."  Dr.  Peabody's  tastes  extended  vm 
a  wide  field,  inclnding  poetry,  biograpby,  tbeolugiF'*'^ 
nataial  hiatory.  In  18S9  he  supfdied  tbe  teem  i 
the  birds  in  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  8utt4 
Kamachoaetts.  Bendee  biographical  leviev  and^ 
he  wrote  several  Uvea  in  Jared  Sparks's  "  AMrien  H 
ograpby."  He  died  Hay  S8, 1847.  SeeCtnaMsljM 
•Mr,xlvi.l89;Wikoii,inSparkB,i4awr.M9r.  (&a 

Paaoa.  The  UOmw  word  -aS^^, dalSm,mai 
translated  ptatie,  meana^  properly,  keaitk,  pntpmif.  n 
/€ire.  It  b  tbe  same  as  the  saUiH  of  tbe  modem  Ant 
and  is  in  like  manner  used  in  salutations  (q.  r.).  TM 
Greek  (I'^^vif,  from  having  been  freqneaUr  laeSui 
rendering  of  the  Ueb.  word,  naturally  pasieil  mt  a 
the  same  sense  into  the  N.  T. 

Accordingly  "jwooe"  ia  a  word  used  in  Striptata 
different  senses.  GeDeraUy  it  denutes  quiet  and  toa- , 
quillity,  public  or  printte;  but  often  prupniir  ai 
happiness  of  life;  as  to  "go  in  peace;"  to  ''die  h 
peace;"  "God  give  you  peace;"  "IVaca  be  witbiodi 
house;"  "Pray  f(«  the  peace  of  Jemsalem."  PBetnl 
the  titles  of  bis  Epistles  generally  wishes  gan  mi  I 
peace  to  the  fiutfalul,  to  whom  he  writes.  On  San* 
recommenda  to  hia  disciplet  to  have  ptaee  mth  d , 
men,  and  witli  each  other.  God  pffoarises  Ui 
to  water  them  as  with  a  river  of  peace  (laa.  Izri.  lU 
and  to  make  with  them  a  ODveniiBt  of  peace  (EaL 
xxxiv,  26)._Calmet.  I 

Peace,  property,  is  that  state  mind  in  wUd  pe- 
sons  are  exposed  to  no  open  viotenoe  to  intern^*  ibor  i 
tranqoiQi^.  1.  Social  peace  is  mutual  agreeaMBt  m 
with  another,  whmby  we  forbear  injuring  oae  aaoika 
(Psa.  xxxiv,  14 ;  cxxxii).  2.  EeetetiailiaJ  pev*  tt ' 
freedom  ftnm  contentions,  and  rest  from  penecaum 
(Isa.xi,18;  xxxii,17;  Rev.xii,14).  &.3pinlaalpfa 
is  deliverance  ftom  sin,  by  which  we  were  at  tmitf 
with  God  (KouLV,  1);  the  result  is  peace  m  the  or 
science  (Hek  x,  22).  This  peace  is  tbe  giftcf  M 
through  Jesus  Christ  (2  Tbeaa  iii,  18).  It  is  aUwac 
ofgieatimpaft«nGe(Pla.cziz,166)i  ItiadtMaaaal 
perfbet  (Iaa.axvi,8);  ineiqiPMUae  0VLiv,7>;pa- 
manmt  (Job  xxxiv,  89;  John  xvi,  tt);  cml  (k*. 
lvii,2(  H«kiv,9)^BndL  SeaHamxBa 

Peace  or  Gc».  See  Pax. 
Peao^  Etaa  or.  See  Kisa. 

Peaoe-frffosliis  (fully,  ^  ^ 

D'^pbl^  [but  this  BomeUnNa  in  a  isi^nlar  «aK,ai  EaA 

xlv,  16;  oomp.  Lev.  vii,  14;  Ix,  22,  ete.],  wm  aadf 
the  nng.  obl^,  Amos  22 ;  SepL  nsoally  1?^ 
m'n],  also  tmritptw  or  ivtia  mtr^pumi  TalfrJ^i** 
paeyiea,  or  nniply  pae{|teasiX  a  voluntiry  aKriiet  J- 
fered  by  the  |HOas  Jews  in  hjcen  of  grB(ita<ie=<W- 
offering  (hence  Joaephu*  calls  it  yo^ffnipMc 
AtO.  iii,  9,  1  aq.;  comp^  xix,  6,  I).  These  «aito 
which  are  often  mentioned  in  cooncctiai  «itk  btxa- 
ol^ngs(Exod.xx,24;  xziv,6;  Lev. iii, 5;  JiA. ria. 
81 ;  1  Kings  iii,  16,  et&),  ooniated  ofapodeH  ac 
Lev.  xxii,  28)  neat  or  tmall  cattle  of  either  wt  i^- 
iii,  1,6;  ix,4, 18;  xxii, 31;  xxiii,  19;  see  Joa^  *^ 
iii,  9,  2;  oomp.  Exod.  xxiv,  6;  1  Kings  Tiii,a\«<l 
were  offered,  along  with  meat-«ftring>  sod  Aiak-*** 
ings  (in  the  same  manner  as  bumt^Arii^))  ^ 
individoals  or  in  the  name  of  tbe  peeple-  Tk»  hff* 
waa  costonary  on  oocamons  of  festive  iaaip^>* 
(Exod.xxtv,  6;  2  Sam.  vi,  17  sq.;  1  KiBgini><*: 
Etdb  xKii,  97 ;  oomp.  1  Maoe.  iv,  66) ;  oa  the  daciia 
of  kinaa  (1  Sam.  xL  l^aod  apon  tbe  fcilaa* 
of  lm|MrlantDNpta9ri|£§fihi:^ttg7;  MkriaM' 
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at  tbey  wte  expnaAy  {weseribed  «t  the  Feast  of  Pea* ' 
tecmt  (the  young  lunba^  Lev.  xxiii,  19).  Privtte  peaoe- 
llinrings  were  the  result  of  free  impulse  (TiSIl),  or  in 
ilfilment  of  a  tow  (Lev.  vii,  16 ;  xxli,  21 ;  Numb,  zv, 
I,  BO  r^ularly  at  the  expiration  of  a  NazaritUh  tow  | 
!f  umb.  Ti,  14),  and  wen  often  deteimined  npon  in  cod- 
■queoce  of  a  special  faTor  received  from  Jehovah  (Monb- 
ferinfft  fully  0''0^^  ril'lR  njT,  or  more  briefly  , 
ninn  n3T|Ornoiplyrnip|,d(Kn'aa(yt9fwr,Lev.Tii, ! 
2;  xxii,  29).  The  feetiTala  were  honored  by  peace- 
IferiDgw  (Namb.  x,  10;  2  Chrwn.  xxx,  22).  Solotnon 
rranged  three  times  a  year  a  sacrificial  feetival  of 
timx-<dbriiigB  and  drink •offeriogs  (1  Kings  ix,  25). 
Jl  peace  oflhringt  van  to  be  presented  with  impom- 
ion  of  bands  (Lev.  Ul,  S;  tU,  18);  only  tbe  fat  parts 
whidi  in  tlie  case  of  cattle  and  goats  consisted  of  tbe 
It  covering  tbe  inwards  [omentumj,  all  tbe  fat  of  the 
iwmrds  [between  them],-tfae  kidneys  with  the  hi  con- 
ected  with  them  [leaf-fat],  the  fat  on  the  thlgh-mus- 
tee,  and  tlnaUy  the  bu^  lobe  of  the  liver;  in  tbe  case 
f  a  Iamb,  of  the  fat  tail  ["  ntmp"]  and  the  inude  fat ; 
ee  Joaephai,v4ii/.  iii,9,2;  cwnp.  hS,br,SymiboL  iiiy858 
q.)  were  burned  on  the  altar  (Lev,  iii,  8  sq.,  9  sq.,  14 
q.;  compu.iT,  9  sq^  26;  vi,  12;  Amos  t,  22),  and  the 
iood  was  sprinkled  around  the  altar  (Lev.  iii,  2 ;  vii, 
4 ;  ix,  18 ;  xvii,  6 ;  2  Kings  xvj,  18).  Tbe  remainder 
Ff  tbe  flesh  belonged,  in  the  peaoe-ol^ngs  of  tbe  Pen- 
eooat  and  tbe  other  public  occasions,  to  tbe  priests 
Lev.  xxiii,  20);  in  tbe  case  of  private  offerings,  tbe 
irieata  wen  entitled  to  tba  breast  and  aboaUer  (Numb. 
ri,30;  oomp.Exod.xxix, 27;  LeT.Tti.Sl';  x,  14%  which 
ran  tbe  bMTe-ofliuiag  and  the  wave-oflMng  (Lev.  vli, 
10,84;  ix,21;  Numb,  vi, 20),  and  the  rest  was  usedt^ 
Jw  oSJetet  in  joyful  meals  at  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  xtx, 
>  aq.;  xxii,  80;  Dent,  xii,  17  sq.;  xxvii,  7;  oomp.  Jer. 
uuciti,  11).  Tet  the  wboie  moat  be  consumed  in  the 
:Bse  of  tbank-olfeiings  on  tbe  same  day  (Lev.  vli,  15; 
(xii,  29X  Of  In  other  casea  at  fiutbeat  on  the  aeoond 
lay  (LeT.  vii,  16  sq.;  eomp.  xix.  6);  if  anything  re- 
nained  on  the  tbird  day  it  was  to  be  burned.  The 
reason  of  this  last  preecription  is  nut  to  be  sought  so 
nueh  in  the  intention  of  tbe  lawgiver  to  set  a  limit  to 
:be  feasting,  as  in  the  dengn  that  the  flesh  of  tbe  offer- 
ng,  instead  of  being  dried  and  preserved  (comp.  Rosen - 
nUller,  MorgenL  iii,  169),  should  really  he  employed  for 
ihe  meab  at  the  time.  BUir  (iSjmM  ii,  874  aq.)  has 
Mt  &iriy  net  the  punt,  nnee  patreAetlon,  which  he 
Hsigna  as  the  gnrand  of  the  otjectioa  to  the  retention 
to  tbe  tbhrd  day  ^Hp,  Ler.  vii,  18;  xix,  7),  might  he 
obviated  in  the  mode  suggested,  as  in  tbe  modem  East 
\  special  rule  respecting  thade-ojfttingi  proper  was 
Jtat,  in  addition  to  a  slice  of  leavened  dough,  unleaven- 
•d  sacrificial  cakes  (see  on  tbe  contrary  Ainoe  iv,  b) 
auBt  be  jHvseDted,  of  which,  however,  only  one  be- 
longed to  Jehovah,  while  tbe  remunder  went  to  the 
nieat  (Lev.  vii,  12  sq.).  But  these  cakea  were  depos- 
ted  in  a  basket  only  in  the  peace-offerinf^  attendant 
ipon  a  Nazaritisb  vow  (Numb,  vi,  16  sq.).  The  Hishna 
idds  bat  little  to  the  ffiblical  ordinancea.  The  Pente- 
loatal  peace-offerings  were  reckoned  among  the  most 
acred  offerings,  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  other 
pacifica  are  of  trifling  esteem.  The  pieces  of  the  fleeh 
(cooked  or  roasted)  might  be  eaten  anywhm  in  the 
Holy  Gty,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pntiona  of  tbe 
iffering  allotted  to  the  prioti^  their  wivca,  ehildnn,  and 
davee  also  might  share  (see  Ztiack,  v,  6  aq.).  The 
inantity  t4  meal  to  be  used  in  making  tbe  thank-offer- 
ing cakes  is  prescribed  (ifenocA.  vii,  1).    See  O^fkb- 

IKO. 

The  C^C^ti  were,  according  to  e^mok^  and  defl- 
tMM,compm»a^o»offeTi»gt{boaLX^^  Le. 
nich  as,  so  to  speak,  repaid  Jehovah  by  way  of  thanks, 
prufle,or  vow,andbeocc  had  (especially  in  the  repasts 
which  were  peiniliar  to  these  aacriflcea,  Joaephni^  Ant. 
iu,  9, 1)  tbe  ebanetv  of  chenfbliMaB  and  joy  (aee  1 


8am.xi,16;  eomp.Bllhr,^mio£ii,868aq.).  Tblsaig> 
niflcation,  however,  as  a  token  of  gntiUide,  sometime* 
becomes  obscure  (1  Sam.  xiii,  9),  and  occasionally  di»- 
appears  altogether  (Judg,  XX,  26;  xxi,4;  2Sam.xxiT, 
26).  In  the  first  instance,  just  dted,  the  offering  in 
queatioo  waa  pRaentcd  befim  a  nUUtaiy  undeRakinir; 
in  the  tbne  othen  it  fbllowed  a  pablie  calamity.  The 
twtrfuM  import  of  the  0*^0^1^  is  reconciled  by  tbe  state- 
ment of  PUlo  {0pp.  ii,  244)  and  tbe  Rabbins  (aee  Ou- 
tram,  Dt  Saerif.  p.  106X  that  they  were  offered  for 
a  deliverance  to  be  ohtaiud,  as  well  as  for  one  alrtadg 
secured ;  and  thus  the  Israelitish  system  of  offerings  did 
not  lack  precatory  aacriflcea.  But  that  the  last-named 
character  altogether  belonged  to  tbe  1^^  '^^''^  <uid 
nnin  '^S^ti,  is  not  only  improbaUe  inm  tbe  natun 
of  the  case,  but  also  from  the  signiflcation  of  tbe  term 
nrtn,  tiuaJB-offeru^,  itself,  although  in  some  instances 
(as  2  Sam.  xxiv,25)  the  peaee.offering  bad  that  ngnif* 
icance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  passages  cited 
above,  in  which  D'^tlbl^  were  offered  after  a  public  mis- 
fortune, are  explainable  upon  no  theory  of  this  kind  of 
sacriflce  hitherto  adduced,  and  we  are  left  to  conclude 
that  they  were  irregnhu'ly  introduced  during  the  ritual 
cnnfuaion  of  tbe  period  of  the  Judges.  See  generally 
Reland,  AtOiq.  Sacr.  pu  817  Bq.(  Outmm,  Dt  Saaif.  I, 
ii ;  Scboll,  in  the  M.  d.  ITflrtemii  GtM.  V,  106  aq.— 
Winer,  i,347.   See  THAHKKWFXBna 

Fmoa  Booletles.  See  Wab. 

Peatduun,  HsBar^an  En^h  writer  vbo  fai  early 
Ufis  was  intending  to  enter  tbe  ministry,  but  finally  be- 
came a  tnTeOing  teacher,  is  suppoeed  to  have  been  tu- 
tor ift  tbe  earl  of  Arundel's  fomily.  He  was  reduced  to 
poverty  in  his  old  age,  and  wrote  for  bread.  He  pub- 
lished in  eariy  life  a  Sanm*  upon  the  last  Three  Vfmei 
of  tht  Firtt  Cluytttr  ofM  (Lond.  1590^  ISmo).  But 
be  is  principally  known  to  readers  of  polite  literature. 
Among  his  pubUeatkuu  an  some  conpUmentary  poenui, 
The  GeiUlenwafM  Exerci$e,  intended  as  a  treatise  on  art ; 
Minerva  Britamica,  a  collection  of  emblems  in  verse, 
illustrated  with  plates;  and  7'Ae  Coti^tleU  Gentleman. 
This  Utter  work  is  the  one  for  which  he  was  most  cele- 
brated, and  it  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  He  died 
aboutl640.  SieeCituDhtn,Cyeb^.o/EtiffLlJteratmrei 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  ufk. 

Peacock.    It  is  a  question,  perhaps,  more  of  geo- 
graphical and  historical  than  of  Biblical  interest  to  de- 
cide whether  B***!?)  (tukidj/im;  Sept,  raAvtCi  Vulg. 
pavi,  1  Kings  x,  22 ,  also  written  S'**341\  2  Chron.  ix, 
21)  denote!  peaooeki  strictly  so  eaUed,  or  aome  othtt 
I  species  of  animal  or  birdt  for  on  tbe  solution  of  the 
I  question  in  the  affirmative  depends  tbe  real  direction 
of  Solomon's  fleet;  that  is,  whether,  after  pasaing  the 
Strait  of  Bid>-el-Uandeb,  it  proceeded  along  tbe  east 
I  coast  of  Africa  towards  Hof^a,  or  whether  it  turned 
eastward,  ranging  along  the  Aralwin  and  Persian  shores 
to  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  perhaps  went  onwards  to 
I  Ceylon,  and  penetrated  to  the  gnat  Australian,  or  evea 
!  to  tbe  Spice  Islaada.   Boehart,  wiaUe  to  diacover  a 
Hebrew  root  in  tm^^fim,  rather  attntiarlly  prapoeea  a 
;  transporition  of  letters  hy  which  he  converts  the  word 
'  into  CutAyim,  denoting,  as  be  supposes,  the  country  of 
'  the  CuthH,  which,  in  an  extended  sense,  is  applied,  in 
{  conformity  vrith  various  writers  of  aoliqaity,  to  Media 
and  Perria ;  and  Greek  antiioritice  show  that  peacocks 
abounded  in  Babylonia,  etow  (See  .£|ian,  Anim.  xiii, 
18;  Curtius,  ix,  1,  18;  Diod,  Sic  il,  68.   Peaeocka  are 
called  " Persian  Urds"     Aristophanes,  Aw$,4Si;  see 
also  A  ckam.  68.)    This  mode  of  proct«dtng  to  detei^ 
mine  the  species  and  the  native  country  of  the  bird  is 
altogether  inadmissiUe,  since  Greek  writen  wpalk  of 
Pernan  peacodu  at  a  much  later  period  than  the  age 
of  Solomon ;  and  it  la  well  known  that  they  wen  sw> 
oaasively  earried  weatwaid  till  they  /pimJ, Jbwt^he 
Onek  iaianda  into  EumpaPiildetibiit^ 
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the  RomuiB  gradually  apread  them  to  Qanl  and  Spain,  | 
whefe,  however,  they  were  not  oommoa  until  after  the 
10th  ceutuiy.  They  do  not  occur  on  the  Aaayiian  or 
EfQ'ptiaa  moaunwDta.  But  eren  if  peacocka  bad  been 
nunwroua  in  Media  and  Nurtbern  Pwaia  at  the  Ume  in 
question,  how  were  tJtey  to  be  fumiabed  to  a  fleet  which 
was  navigating  the  Indian  Ocean,  many  degreea  to  the 
aouLb  of  the  c«dder  region  or  High  Asia?  and  aa  for  the 
land  of  theCuthei,  orofCush,  when  it  serves  their  pur- 
pose writers  remove  it  to  Africa  along  with  the  mijpra- 
tioiiH  of  the  Cushites,  The  tukkgim  have  been  pre- 
Burned  to  derive  their  appdlation  from  an  exotic  word 
implying  "tufted"  or  "crested,"  which,  though  true  of 
the  peacock,  b  oot  so  (d>vkHia  a  character  aa  t  hat  aiKml- 
ed  by  ita  splendid  tail;  and  therefore  a  creM«l  parrot 
has  been  auppueed  to  be  meant :  so  Hu^t  {Dm,  de  Suv. 
Sal,  7,  §  6)  and  one  or  two  otben.  Parrota,  though 
many  speciea  are  indigenous  in  Africa,  do  not  appear  to 
have  existed  in  ancient  Egypt ;  they  were  unknown  till 
the  time  <rf  Alexander,  and  then  both  Greeks  and  Bo- 
nans  were  acquainted  only  with  spedee  fVom  Ceylon, 
destitute  of  crests,  such  aa  PtiUacna  Alexandri  (see 
Antiphanes  in  Atken.  xiv,  664;  Hoiace,  Sat,  ii,  2,  28; 
and  eep.  Bocbart,  Hieros.  it,  709  sq.);  and  the  Romans 
for  a  long  time  received  theae  only  by  way  of  Alex- 
andria, though  in  the  time  of  Pliny  others  became 
-known.  KeU  (i>M«;  th  OjAir,  p,  104,  and  Cot>tmt3U,oo 
1  Kings  X,  22),  with  a  view  to  soppoit  hia  theory  that 
Tarshish  la  the  old  Phcenidan  Tartessus  in  Spain,  dfr-  j 
rives  the  Hebrew  name  trom  Tnoca,  a  town  of  Hau- 
retauia  and  Numidia,  and  cuneludea  that  the  Apf$  fiu- 
midica  (Guinea-fowls)  are  meant:  which  birds,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  their  name,  never  existed  in  Mumidia, 
not  within  a  tbooaand  miles  of  that  country.  Again, 
the  pheasant  has  been  propoeed  as  the  bird  intended; 
but  Pka*.  Coldnaut  the  txdy  qieeiea  known  in  antiqui- 
ty, is  likewise  without  a  prominent  ereat,  and  is  a  bird 
of  the  oolder  regions  of  the  cmtnl  range  of  Asiatic 
mountains.  Ftdlowing  a  line  of  latitude,  it  gradually 
reached  westward  to  High  Armenia  and  Colchis,  whence 
it  was  tirst  brought  to  Europe  by  Greek  merchants,  who 
frequented  the  early  emporium  on  the  Phasis.  The 
centre  ttf  existence  of  the  genu%  rich  in  Sf^endidapeciea, 
is  in  tbe  woody  r^ton  beneath  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas,  reaching  alao  eastward  to  Northern  China, 
where  the  commoa  pheasant  is  abundant,  but  not,  we 
believe,  anywhere  naturally  in  a  low  latitude.  (Other 
interpretations  are  supported  in  Hase'a  BiUiolk,  Brtm, 
ii,  46^  sq.;  Ugolino,  Tbaattr,  vii.) 

All  versions  and  comments  agree  that  afta  tbe  CAi, 
or  apes  (probably  Cereopitkeau  JSnklltu,  one  of  the  sa- 
cred qietnea  of  India^  some  kind  of  remarkaUe  bird  is 
meant;  and  none  are  mora  obvkmsly  entitled  to  the 
application  of  the  name  than  the  peacock,  since  it  is 
abundant  in  the  jungles  of  India,  and  would  be  met 
with,  both  wild  and  domesticated,  by  navigators  to  the 
ooasia  fh>m  Camboge  to  Ceylon,  and  would  better  than 
any  of  tbe  others  bear  a  long  sea  voyage  in  the  crowd- 
ed shipa  of  antiquity.  Morravo',  we  find  i(  still  denom- 
inated bjgei  in  tbe  Halabario  dialeota  of  tbe  country, 
which  may  be  tbe  source  of  tiuU,  M  well  as  of  the 
Arabic  tatpot  and  Armenian  tatu,  Geaenius  (The- 
tiiar,  p.  1502)  cites  many  authorities  to  prove  that  tbe 
tucci  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Tamnl  or  Halabaric  loffei, 
"peacock;"  which  opinion  has  recently  been  oonfiroed 
by  Sir  £.  Tennent  (Cegkm,  ii,  102,  and  i,  p.  xx,  8d  ed.), 
who  says,  "It  is  very  remarkd^  that  the  terms  by 
which  these  articles  (ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks)  are 
designated  in  tbe  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  identical  with 
the  Tamil  namee,  by  which  some  of  them  are  called  in 
Ceylon  to  the  present  day — tukeyim  may  be  recognised 
in  lohn,  the  modem  name  for  these  birds."  Thus  Keil's 
objection  "  that  this  suppoeed  togel  is  not  yet  itself  suf- 
ficiently Bscwtained"  {Comment,  on  1  Kings  x,  28)  is 
aatis&ctorily  met.  With  regard  to  the  objectkm  that 
the  hmg  ocellatcd  ftatbera  of  the  mmp,  and  not  thoae 
'  tbe  tail,  as  ia  ODOuaonly  beUand,  an  tbe  moat  con- 


BfHcnouB  object  ofler«d  by  this  Inrd,  it  wmf  be  aaxmrni 
that  if  the  name  btgei  be  the  original,  it  any  noc  irfe 
to  a  tuft,  or  may  exprosa  both  the  ocetile  fcthai  « 
tbe  head  of  a  bird  and  thoae  about  tlw  wp  or  At 
tail;  and  that  those  of  the  peacock  hare  at  all  tiu 
been  sought  to  fwm  artificial  create  for  huaaaa  «m- 
n>entB,  One  other  point  remains  to  be  coBsidmt 
namely,  whether  tbe  fleet  went  to  tbe  East,  or  pib- 
ceeded  southward  along  the  AfVican  abac«?  No  divdc 
had  the  Phcsnician  tnde  guided  tbe  Hdirews  is  ik 
last-mentioned  direetigci,  gold  and  apes  might  han 
been  obtained  oa  tbe  «a«  ooaat  of  Abfiea,  mA  cm 
Boma  kinds  orq)toaB  in  ibe  porU  of  Abyflmnia;  ftraL 
that  re^oo,  aa  far  as  tbe  Strut  of  Hadagaaear,  wm  a 
that  early  period  in  a  state  of  comparative  affluent  mi 
civiliution.  But  in  that  caae  a  great  part  of  the  tsm- 
mercial  produce  would  have  been  obtained  witUa  tk 
borders  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  beyond  the  Strait ;  tbe  do- 
tance  to  be  traversed,  therefore,  bdog  bat  panially  af- 
fected I?  the  mooaoon^  never  oonld  hare  leqMtd  a 
periodofthreeyeararoritaaceompBahiiieat;  aadapn- 
kmged  voyage  round  the  Cape  to  the  Gidaea  and  Goi^ 
CoMt  ia  an  assumption  ao  wild  that  U  does  mt  BKiii 
seriooB  consideration ;  but  intending  to  proceed  t»  Indd. 
tbe  fleet  had  to  reach  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-HaBdeb  b 
time  to  take  advantage  of  the  weaton  moitaooD :  be  ■a. 
port,  perhaps  at  or  near  Bombi^,  before  tbe  dmagt; 
and  after  the  eurma  aocompanyit^  the  lAaiige  It  had 
j  to  proceed  during  tbe  eaatmi  monsoon  under  tbe  lee  ef 
the  land  to  CoodnunalU,  or  tbe  port  of  Paletdmrmdm  ii 
Tapiobana,  on  the  eaat  coast  of  Ceylui ;  tbence  to  tlu 
Coromandel  shore,  perhaps  to  die  ait«  of  tbe  preseet 
ruins  of  Uahabalipuram ;  while  the  reuim  voy^e  wMb> 
again  occupy  one  year  and  a  half.  The  fwata  of  bdii 
and  Ceylon  coaM  furnisb  g(4d,  pvedoua  atooe^  Sastn 
B(ncea,aodevanCbiDeaewarca;  fiirtbclaatfiwt  iafiih 
eauUiahed  \fy  diseorariea  in  Tciy  ancient  Egy]«B 
tomba.  Silks,  which  are  first  mentioDcd  in  Prov.  xxxi 
22,  could  not  have  oome  ftom  Afiriea,  and  many  aitidH 
of  advanced  and  refined  aocial  Uf^  not  tbe  prodoce  al 
Egypt,  oouU  alone  have  been  derived  fttma  Iid&  Sb 
Ofhik. 

Though  in  this  abort  abttmct  of  the  aiftwi  li  » 

specting  the  direction  tiS  Sidomon^  fleet  tboe  mta  be 
errors^  none,  we  believe,  are  of  snfflcicnt  wcagbt  t*  ia^ 
pugn  tbe  general  oonclnsion  which  suppona  the  mI 
rendering  of  fuil^'nt  by  "peacocks;"  altboa^  tbe  is- 
crease  of  species  in  the  Weet  does  not  appear  te  lanv 
been  remarkable  till  some  ages  after  tbe  i«gn  of 
great  Hebrew  monarch,  when  Ibe  bird  was  dedicMed  to 
Juno,  and  reared  at  Aral  in  her  temple  at  Samoa.  Then 
are  only  two  spedee  of  tme  peaoodta,  vis.  diat  md« 
conrideration,  which  is  the  i*iiro  cruftihta  of  Uaa.. 
and  another,  Pavo  Mnticiu,  mors  recently  discovmcl. 
which  differs  in  some  particulars,  and  originally  bclarar» 
to  Japan  and  China.  Peacocks  bear  the  ooid  of  tbe 
Himalayas;  they  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  whtn 
they  are  seipenta  do  n*^  abound,  as  they  deroar  the 
young  with  great  avidity,  and,  it  ia  aaid,  attack 
spirit  even  the  eoftro  de  eaptOe  when  grown  ta  oan- 
nderable  tize,  arresting  ita  pi>ng;reaa  and  confiwing  n  br 
the  rapidity  and  variety  of  thmr  evolutiom  anwod  ii. 
till,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  it  is  struck  on  tbe  head  aai 
despatched  (Kitto).  The  ascription  of  tbe  qaabiT  of 
vanity  to  the  peacock  ia  as  old  as  the  lime  «f  Ainiixle. 
who  aqrs  (/Tift;  ^fki,l,S  16), "  Some  ammala  am  jeit 
oua  and  vain  like  tbe  peacock." 

The  A.  V.  in  Job  xxxix,  18,  qieaks  oftbe  gooS^ 
wings  of  the  peacodts but  there  the  Hdmw  weeds  SR 
different  (n^^ri  D-^sn  P33,  tke  wiag  ^At  reaaws 
M  i{fUd  up,  or  flutters  joyously),  and  have  andaalaid 
referenoe  to  tbe  "oatriah"      v.).    See  also  Adu»- 

HBLBCH. 

PEACOCK  ja  CArwtAm  lyinielHas  wm  an  «nUH  ef 
the  remrrarfMia.  It  ia  weXL  known  diat  tUa  bitd  la» 
iu  briUiut  plaBpfc«y«f^.reOd^kQppniadL  ^  wto- 
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ttt  ("anBDto  vicibm,"  «s 
Plinjr  exprene§  it,  ffitl. 
Nat.  X,  22),  and  renews 
them  in  tp^ng,  when  nat- 
iin  mmma  to  nusue  from 
the  tomb  Heoce  inter- 
preters of  ChristUn  arclue- 
olugy  regard  this  Inid  a* 
an  unaquivocal  type  of  the 
noomction  (Bono,  SotL 
p.  641 ;  oompare  Aring^i, 
Rom.  ubUrr.  e.  S6,  p.  613) ; 
although  Hamaehi  (A  tOiq. 
Ckritt.  iii,  98)  obaerres 
that  thU  opinion  raeta  eole- 
\y  upon  the  anthority  of 
__.  ..  .  the  fatben.  Anthony  of 
ncoek  »^>tottu  ^  P«l„  h«i  made  the  same 
npreaentation  {Serm.ftr. 
fKwCTVML).  StAngiHtinefliidtaDotlMr token <rf^ 
Hurrection  in  the  incomipttbiK^  whieb  bis  age  attrib- 
«d  to  the  flesh  of  the  peacock  (Z)e  Civit.  Dei,  zzi,  4). 
beee  references  aie  corroborated  by  the  figures  of  this 
ird  found  In  eariy  Rotnan  cemeteries.  We  figure  one 
'  tbeee  from  the  cemetery  of  Sta.  MaroelUn  and  Peter 
SoUari,  Tol  ii,  pL  97),  of  a  peacock  riaing  from  a  globe 
I  an  emblem  of  this  world.  For  others,  see  Btddetti 
Tint,  p.  168),  Lupi  {DmerU  II,  i,  3M),  lyAginoourt 
FWiitov^  pL  ^  Nol  9),  Pi^doii  {Sipra  alcmd  tq»lcri, 
p.  1^— Maxtigny,  DIeL  du  AtOiq,  Cktk,  %  v. 
■on. 

Pe{a)0O0k,  Rkqinald  (or  Rktnald),  a  lesraed  and 
vrthy  EnglUh  prelate,  was  bom  in  Wales  about  1890, 
ad  waa  educated  at  Oxford,  where  be  became  fellow  of 
•riel  College.  He  took  holy  orders,  and,  after  filling 
liitor  appointmenta,  became  auocea^rely  bishop  of  St. 
japh  mA  Cbichestet,  1^  the  fkvor  of  Humphrey,  the 
ood  duke  of  Ghniceater.  He  labored  most  earnestly 
ir  the  conveteioo  of  the  Lollardu,  by  the  use  of  candid 
rgnmoits;  bat  bta  moderatUMi  turned  the  Romanists 
^inst  bim,  and  be  was  deposed  for  resisting  the  papal 
ithority  and  denjdng  transubstaotiation,  with  other 
rticlee  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  waa  obliged  to 
scant  his  notions,  and  bis  books  were  pnUidy  burned ; 
iter  wbi«b  he  was  condned  in  Tbon^y  Abbey,  when  he 
led  in  1400.  He  was  the  mtbor  a  nmnber  of  works, 
r  which  thoae  r>ot  destroyed  remain  in  MS^  except 
is  TrvatiMt  of  Faiik,  which  was  published  by  Wharton 
1 1688;  KoA  R^prettor  <if ovavauA  Blamiitg  of  Ike  CUr~ 
I  (1860),  which  may  be  compared  to  Locke's  Aeojon- 
hiineM  of  CkritUtaaty.    It  is  an  appeal  to  reason,  but 

not  open  to  the  charge  of  Deism.  His  life  was  writ- 
>n  by  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  (1744),  and  it  in  a  sequel  to 
le  life  of  Wickliffe.    "  It  forms  a  Suing  introduction 

>  the  history  of  the  Enf^b  Reformation."  See  Hard- 
ick,  Ckurdi  ffutory  of  the  Middle  Agu,^  895, 896; 
arrar,  CrU.  HiaU  of  Free  Thought,  lect  iii ;  Hallam, 
it.  Hist,  of  Europe;  Loud.  A  then,  1860,  i,  878;  Hook, 
ocb*.  Biog.  ToL  viii,  &  t.  Pecock;  Lewis,  L^e  of  JL 
■eocoot  (1744).  (J.H.W.) 

Pe&b.   See  Tauiud. 

Peal,  Jambs  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
ipal  Cburch.  He  was  a  native  of  England ;  was  con- 
med  while  young;  and  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  Hay, 
M5,  and  afterwards  aerved  in  Spun,  Pntogsl,  and 
lany.  Daring  nine  yean'  serrioa  be  ptwebed  much 
I  the  soldiers,  and  formed  a  conrideraUe  sodety.  In 
}15  the  royal  staff  corpe,  to  which  he  belonged,  cane 

>  Halifax,  and  thence  to  Cotean-du-Lac,  Lower  Can- 
la.  Here  he  was  discharged  by  the  governor  with 
Door,  that  be  might  enter  the  itinerant  ministry,  which 
e  did  in  1818;  as  a  member  of  the  Oeneeae  Confeienoe, 
nd  labomd  with  much  aeoeptabiltty  and  usefldneaa  on- 
1  bis  death,  Dee.  Sfi,  188S.  He  was  a  fiOtbfid  and  de- 
oted  man,  and  died  from  expoeua  mtdergone  in  the 
Rtka  of  Us  woik,   The  moat  prominent  taStm  U  his 


chaneter  were  ual,  firm&eaa,  and  perseverance  in  the 
discharge  of  his  dudes.  See  Mimtei  qf  Coi\fereiuxt, 
t,  406;  Conable,  Biat.  of  the  Gtnetee  Cotfermee  (N.  T. 
1875,  8ro),  p.  201,  902. 

Pear,  Priokly.   See  Thorh. 

Fenroe,  Samtiel,  an  English  Baptist  divine,  was 
bom  at  Plymouth  July,20, 1766.  In  1786  be  became  a 
student  at  Bristol  College,  and  was  there  converted. 
He  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Cannon  Street  Baj:^ 
Church,  in  Birmingham,  in  1790,  on  recommendation  of 
Hubert  Hall,  who  had  been  one  of  his  tuton.  He  waa 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Sodety  at 
Kettering  in  1792,  and  shortly  after  offered  bimselfas  one 
of  its  mtsNonaries  to  India.  But  as  bis  ministiy  had 
been  almost  one  continual  revival  ot  religion,  and  his 
counsel  seemed  neeeasaiy  in  the  saccenAd  management 
of  the  aodeor,  be  was  dissuaded  from  giring.  Hedied<rf 
consumption  Oct.  10, 1799.  Samuel  Pearoe  was  the  an* 
tbor  of  several  hymns,  of  which  those  entitled  ^ynm  tn 
a  Storm  and  In  the  Floods  of  Tribulaiion  have  found 
their  way  into  several  collections.  He  also  published. 
Corporation  and  Tftt  Aet»  Exposed  (1790,  8vo),  and 
^enaoM  (Loitd.  I79I,  8vo).  His  memoirs  were  pub- 
lished 1^  Andrew  Fidkr  in  18M^  and  have  pMsed 
through  nmnerons  editions  In  England  and  America. 
"  There  have  been  few  men,"  says  Fuller, "  in  whom  has 
been  united  a  greater  portion  of  the  contemplative  and 
the  active;  h<dy  zeal  and  genuine  candor;  spirituality 
and  ratimiaKty;  talents  that  attracted  almost  universal 
applause,  yet  the  most  uii affected  modesty;  fiutbfulnesn 
in  bearing  testimony  against  evil,  with  the  tendemt 
compassion  to  the  soul  ^ the  ex-ilniloer;  fbttitade  that 
would  encounter  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  duty, 
without  anything  biitsterous,  noisy,  or  ureibearing; 
deep  seriousness  with  babitoal  cheerfulness;  and  a  c<hi- 
Btant  aim  to  promote  the  highest  degree  of  piety  in 
himself  and  others,  with  a  readiness  to  hope  the  best 
of  the  lowest."  See,  besides  the  Memoirs,  Allibone, 
I>ict,qf  Brit, €md  Amer,  Authors, ».v.i  Bsowa,  Religious 
Csdop.a.v.  (J.H.W.) 

Pearoe,  Zaobary,  DJD.,  an  eminent  British  divine 
and  scholar,  and  a  prelate  ot  the  English  Church,  was 
bom  at  I/mdtm  in  1690.  He  was  the  son  of  a  distiller 
in  Holbom,  and  went  to  Westminster  Grammar  School ; 
thence  he  passed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obuined  a  fellowship.  At  Cambridge  Pearce  waa 
best  known  as  a  polite  classical  scholar,  and  it  was  in 
1716,  before  he  took  orders,  that  he  published  hie  edition 
of  Cicero  De  Oratore.  He  inscribed  it,  at  a  friend's 
suggestion,  to  lord  chief-Justice  Parker,  afterwards  eari 
of  MacdeftSeld,  though  be  was  not  known  to  him,  and 
this  circumstance  led  to  a  friendship  and  patronage 
which  were  of  the  greatest  use  to  him.  The  lord  chief- 
justice,  being  made  lord  chancellor  soon  afVer,  took  Mr. 
Pearce  into  bis  family  as  his  domestic  chaplain.  Pre- 
ferment now  opened  up  to  him.  He  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Supleford  Abbots  in  Essex,  8t.  Barthol- 
omew, near  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  finally  of  St.  Mar> 
tinVin-the-Tielda,  Loidon.  l*he  last  appointment  was 
in  1728.  He  was  made  dean  of  Winchester  in  1789,  in 
1748  bishop  of  Bangor,  and  in  1766  bishop  of  Rochester, 
with  the  deanery  of  Westminster  annexed.  Bishop 
Pearce,  though  well  fitted  for  the  episcopal  dignity, 
was  a  man  of  great  modesty  and  hnmiiity,  and  as  anx- 
ious to  avoid  pcefennents,  and  to  reugn  them  when 
fofoed  upon  him,  as  most  men  wen  to  gdn  and  bold 
them.  His  anxiety  to  retire  IVnm  the  high  Btatimi  to 
which  he  was  thus  inv<duntafily  raised  was  so  dncere, 
as  well  as  strong,  that  at  length,  in  1768,  the  govern- 
ment yidded  to  bis  repeated  request,  and  allowed  him 
to  resign  the  more  valuable  appcnntment,  his  deanery, 
in  favor  of  Dr.  Thomas ;  Pearoe  retaining,  however,  the 
bishoi»ic  to  the  retiring  from  which  there  existed  some 
objections  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  He  died  at  little 
Eating  Jan.  29,  1774.  Bidiop  Pearce  was  as  distin- 
goiahed  to  hia  charity  and  pijBifeHapj>»^(B^teiH 
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ing.  He  ooricbed  the  Widow'*  Cvlleg«,  in  tb«  iauneA- 
ats  naigbborhoad  of  bit  paUoe  at  Bromley,  by  a  doa»- 
tkm  of  £fiO0O.  Hu  tnets  mi  theological  subjecto  an 
nunieroiu  and  valuable.  Of  these  the  principal  are,  A 
CommaUary  on  the  Gotpdt  and  Acts  of  the  ApotlUt 
(i  vote,  4to),  greatly  praised  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and 
other  eminent  Biblical  Bcholar»: — I^ettert  to  Dr.  Con- 
gen  Middktoa,  m  Dtfenex  Dr.  Waierltmd.-^A  Re- 
pfy  la  WaoUbm  on  fAc  Miradttt  of  which  Lehuid  aaya 
that  it  wBB  a  woric  deaervedly  much  eateenwd:— ii  Rc 
view  of  the  Text  of  Miban: — and  an  ediUtm  of  Lon^nua 
On  the  SubUme,  with  a  Latin  translation  annexed ;  and 
another  of  Qcero'e  Oficee;  also,  four  Tcdumes  of  Ser- 
mons, etc.  See  bis  L^e  prefixed  to  hie  Commentary ; 
Jones,  Chriit.  Biog,  &  v.;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  md 
A  mer.  A  uihon,  vol  ii,  n.  v. ;  Perrr,  Hitt,  the  Churek 
ofEnglami,  iii,381,B88.  (J.H.W.) 

Pearl  (V^'OA,  g<Mih,  from  ■  root  which  in  the 
Arabic -meaos  to  freeze,  but  in  the  Cbaldee  to  eolkct; 
Sept.  menly  Gmcixes,  yajji'i;;  Vulg.  enMoUia).  The 
Heb.  word  oocors,  in  this  form,  only  in  Job  xxviii,  IH, 
where  the  price  of  wisdom  is  contrasted  with  that  of 
ramdth  ("coral'O  and  gaUtK;  and  the  same  word,  with 
the  prefixed  syllable  k  (^^),  is  found  in  Ezek.  xiii,  11, 
18;  xuviii,  22,  with  ailni,  "stones,"  i.  ei  "alonea  of 
ice"  (A.  V.  "  tuulstones").  The  ancient  veraioni  onn- 
Uribute  nothing  by  way  of  explanation.  Schultens 
Ifiommait,  on  Job,  L  c.)  leaves  the  word  untraiulated : 
he  gives  the  signidealioa  of  "peaiV  tu  the  HeU  Mm 
jMHMtn  (A.V.  "nibiea")  which  oecnn  in  the  same 
verse,  tieaenius,  Fnnt,  ItoeeiimUller,  Manrer,  and  com- 
mentatofa  generally,  nnderstand  "  crysul"  by  the  term, 
on  account  of  its  resemblatMe  to  ice.  Lee  {Cowtmmf,  on 
Jab,  1.  c)  translates  ramdlh  eo-gaiUk, "  thingn  high  and 
massive.''  Carey  reodera  gaibiih  by  **  niothei^f-pearl,'' 
though  be  ia  ly  no  mean*  ooatent  with  this  explana- 
tion. On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  probability  is  in 
favor  of  "crystal,''  since  gabiih  denotes  "ice"  (not 
"hailstones,"  as  Carey  mppoae^  without  the  addition 
of  <An£,  '•  stones")  in  the  passages  of  Exeluel  wliere  the 
word  occurs.  There  is  nothing  to  which  ice  can  be  so 
well  compared  as  to  crystal.  The  objection  to  this  in- 
terpretation is  that  crystal  is  not  an  article  of  moch 
value;  but  perfaape  reference  may  here  be  made  to  the 
beauty  and  pure  lustre  of  rock  crystal,  or  this  substance 
may  by  the  ancient  Orientals  have  been  held  in  high 
eateem.  Pearls  (jiapyapiTai),  however,  are  frequeutly 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T. :  oomp.  Matt,  xiii,  45, 46,  where 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  "a  merchant- 
man seeking  goodly  pearls."  Pearls  formed  part  of 
women's  attire  (1  Tim.  ii,  9;  Rev.  xvii,  4).  "The 
twelve  gate^  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  were  twelve 
pearls  (Uev.  xxi,  21);  perhaps  "mother-of-pearr  is 
here  more  espei^ally  intended.  In  Matt,  vii,  6  pearb 
are  used  metaphorically  for  anything  of  value ;  or  per- 
haps more  eepedally  for  "wise  sayings,"  which  in 
Arabic,  according  to  Scbultens  (Hariri  Contest,  i,  12 ; 
ii,  102),  are  called  pearls.  (See  Parkburst,  Gr,  Lex,  s,  v. 
Mapyapirrig.') — Smith.  Other  words  supposed  by  some 
to  mean  pearls-  (besides  0*^3*^30  above)  are  nVia,  bedd- 
ItKh  ("bdeUium,"  Gen.  ii,  vi),  and  in,  dor while," 
Esth.  i,  6).   See  each  in  ita  plaoe. 

The  above  intimations  aeem  to  indicate  that  pearia 
wore  in  more  eommon  oae  anxmg  the  Jews  after  than 
before  the  Capli\-ity,  while  they  evince  the  eatimation 
in  which  tbey  were  held  in  later  times  (Pliny,  Hitt. 
Nat.  ix,&4;  xii,  41;  £lian,  Aiam,  x,  18;  comp.  Ritter, 
Erdhaide,  ii,  164 ;  Wellsted,  Trmdt,  i,  181  sq.).  The 
island  of  Tylos  (Bahrein)  was  especially  r»iowned  for 
iu  flsheiy  of  pearls  (Pliny,  vi,  82 ;  comp!,  Strabo,  xvi,  p. 
767;  Athen.  Ui,  98;  Heeren,  Idtm,  I,  ii,  244  sq.) ;  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  also  known  to  [vodnce  pearls  (Airian, 
Indica,  pu  194;  PUny,  ix,  64;  xxxiv,  48;  SHuAo,  xr, 
p.717).  Heeren  feels  assured  that  this  indicstion  must 
be  understood  to  refer  to  the  strait  between  Taprobana, 
or  Ceyhm,  and  the  southernmost  point  of  the  ■"■'"iwnd 


of  India,  Cape  Comorin,  whence  Esnpsn,  era  t 
preaentr  derive  tbeir  priiwiiMl  snppUes  sf  oah 
natural  productions  (/iImi,  I,  ii,224)^-GiBa  Snfe-i 
ther,  Bodiart,  Hiemt.  iU,  GOl  aq.;  UartMi^  Jhk.ifc 
84  sq.;  BosenmUDer, .^AsrCfan^  IT» ii, 4G8 q.; tel 
7'Ae«.p.24, 1118. 

The  exceanve  pasnon  for  the  use  of  pearii  is  ton- 1 
tive  oastume  wbiidi  pnvails  st  the  pnsmt  dsr  ■ 
Emi  is  shown  bj  the  stale  ooatMK  of  the  Urfh- ' 
■la.  SirBi>bertKerFMter,deacribiBgit,iinliM-^ 
diamonds,  pearU,  rubies,  and  emoaUs"  of  wkkl  ik 
tiara  is  composed,  "the  pear-lonned  peaib<f»is- 
mense  site"  with  which  the  plumes  arc  tqi^;  tbt-ni 
strings  of  pearls,  probaUy  the  largest  is  tbc  n^' 
which  cnMsd  the  king's  sbouUers;  sad  tbe  "-liiit 
enshion  encaaed  in  a  netwwk  of  peadit'sgnansU 
he  icdined  (rroveb,  i.  826).  Sit  Barfatd  bjitpi 
dilates  on  other  objects :  "The  king's  tippd  ...■> 
piece  of  iwari-woik,  of  the  most  beau^ul  piiHn;  ite 
pearls  are  worked  on  relvet,  bat  tbey  stand  n  dM(  u- 
getber  that  little,  if  any,  of  the  velvet  it  ridbk.  b 
took  me  an  hour  to  examine  this  single  snidt,wkct 
I  have  no  fear  in  saying  cannot  be  msuM  is  tbt 
world.  The  tassel  which  on  such  occasioosii^fti'- 
ed  to  the  sute  dagger  ia  fomedofpeirisofdiMS 
uncommon  Ms«  and  beauty;  and  the  cncnU 
forms  the  top  of  the  tasael  is,  perhaps,  the  lopRpa- 
feet  one  m  the  worid"  (Mitnon  to  Ptrma,^1li).  ^ 
William  Ousely.dew^ribing  the  "royal  spfateT*! Fa- 
tah Ali  Shah,  says:  "Of  the  kii^i's  dms I  (SsU pa- 
ceire  that  the  color  was  scarlet,  but  to  awtitiia  omAi 
the  materials  would  have  been  difiealt,  dm  the  (b- 
fusion  of  large  pearis  that  ODvered  it  in  nrisa  H""' 
and  the  muldpltoty  of  jewels  that  s^iarkM  sD  mad; 
for  the  gulden  throne  seemed  studded  at  the  lito  liiii 
precious  stones  of  every  posNble  tint,  sod  tbe  bed  if 
sembled  a  sun  of  glory,  of  which  the  tsdiattoa  «•  b- 
itated  by  diamonds,  garnets,  emeralds,  so«l  mbits.  Of 
such,  also,  was  chiefly  composed  the  mon«d»'s  tnfii  i 
and  tDoet  splendid  crown,  and  the  two  figoits  <f  bint 
that  ornamented  the  throne,  one  penbed  on  caA  is  I 
beautirulenamelledabofilden"(7VuMb,iU,13I).  Fm 
the  immutability  of  custom  in  the  East  we  sre  Rsl<rto 
conclude  that  the  elements  of  this  msgnifiMxc  bm 
have  been  common  to  the  ancient  Oriental  oeRi,  b 
there  are  some  drcnmstances  which  teen  to  iSm 
agaiust  the  very  great  antiquity  of  the  we  «f  pvh* 
least  to  an  extravagant  extent.  The  etttsat  of  Oe 
nooarchs  of  Egypt,  as  de[Hcted  in  the  namai  ftia- 
ings  which  have  come  down  to  osftomtharentan 
is  comparadvely  simple;  the  principal  aitUe  of 
ment  which  can  be  called  jewelry  being  th« 
This  indeed  was  rich  and  daborate,  and  msm  u  ^ 
been  oonposed  wtlwr  of  gold  or  of  genu  "  ^ 
Yet  pearls  do  not  seem,  so  fw  aa  we  can  judp  ftta  » 
representations,  to  have  taken  a  promioeot  pliM  bi* 
construction  of  these  ot  nmilar  articles.  Mtsf  en** 
pics  of  Udies'  jewelry,  as  necklaces,  biaceieCa, 
rings,  have  been  found  in  the  tomba,  and  are  pfwrm 
in  the  museums  and  caUneU  of  EarDps.  Is 
pearis  are  sometimes  mounted,  as  well  is  gw»i  * 
their  occurrence  is  by  no  means  profBib  Thsd*^ 
ery  of  Ninevite  remaina  has  made  us  coopmu*^'' 
miliar  with  the  appearance  and  ■■gvo'^*^^'^ 
court  and  people  at  a  Uiidi  later  period  tksail** 
the  Egyptian  monumenta.  The  portiaitt  ttm*""* 
mnnaichs  have  been  exhumed,  and  minMne>  "V"" 
Utions  exist  of  royal  ooetuine.  Gcoeially  llat 
geoos  enough,  but  there  is  little  evidenee  to  *!•  *■ 
pearls  were  nmob  used  in  personal  dtetnti*^ 
cirdeu  of  the  tian,  the  e«Mdagi,  netUieH. 
the  armlela  and  hnedeta,  the  award  mA  *^  f~ 
all  show  the  Jewriler'e  art:  but  for  the  Mt  pt^tt* 
objects  wefe  evidently  wrought  ia  g«li  j***f 
and  strings  of  gems  do  occur,  but  the  sagM  W"**^ 
ed  forms  of  these  almeat  invariablT  ^o*  tkn 
or  inOtrtioip  rf^^^jj^^yi^ 
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Colonel  Rawjinaon's  leading  of  the  uucripUm  da  the 
Uuk  Obelisk,  howmr,  Tmeabw  received  m  "  tribute 
mm  the  kings  of  the  ChaUees  gold,  rilver,  gems,  mod 
leorlfti*'  What  we  think  manitet  ftom  the  evidence 
f  EgTpUan  and  Aaayiian  monoinents  is  not  the  idwo- 
ite  lack  of  pearls  in  coetume,  but  great  modention  in 
he  use  of  them.  **  A  necklace  of  twenty-aeven  pearls" 
1  mentioned  in  the  Ram^ana  (i,  sect.  14),  a  Hindd 
oem  of  an  antiquity  probably  at  lust  aa  gi«at  as  that 
f  the  AMyrian  remains.  The  posscsrion  of  the  rich 
eail-banka  In  the  FUnian  Gulf  wonM  naturally  make 
b«  conit  of  Shnsban  (be  ohitf  deporittny  of  these  «le- 
«ttt  luxuriee;  and  the  taste  for  effinninate  luxury  in 
oatume  which  has  always  distinguirtied  that  court,  at 
iaal  fmm  Gredan  times,  would  suggest  the  manner  of 
ppropiiating  tlwin.  We  know  that  the  Sahery  was 
ctivdy  prosecuted,  both  in  the  gulf  and  the  Indian 
teean,  in  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Stnbo.  The  island 
ailed  Tyloa,  the  modem  Bahi^  on  the  sontbem  shore 
f  the  Ferrian  OnK,  was  the  seat  of  the  former,  and  that 
f  the  latter  probably  the  strait  between  Ceylon  and 
he  shore  of  India ;  tnd  these  two  constitute  the  chief 
aurces  vt  pearls  to  this  day.  From  the  Persian  oourt 
be  taste  fat  pearb  wpnmi  to  that  of  the  Pbilemies. 
llecpatra,  at  a  supper  with  Antony,  of  which  Pliny  has 
^ven  US  the  details,  took  from  her  ear  one  ^  a  pair  of 
caris  oTtba  nlue  ntJSaOjOOH  sterUi^f— "the  singular 
nd  only  Jewels  of  the  world,  and  even  nature's  woo- 
er and  having  dissolved  it  in  vint^,  swallowed  the 
baoidly  pRcioM  draught;  and  would  have  dime  the 
ime  with  its  fellow  had  it  not  been  rescued  from  her 
pride  and  wanton  traurerie."  From  Egypt  the  Cub- 
ta  passed  to  Kome;  and  the  degenerate  descendants 
r  the  iron  repuhiicans  rivalled  even  the  Penian  mcn- 
rcha  in  tb^  amUtkin  to 

 "Ww 

The  spoils  of  nation*  In  an  ear, 
Chang'd  for  tbe  treaanre  uf  a  sbell." 

liny's  picture  of  a  Roman  lady  is  amusing  enough,  es- 
ecialty  as  seen  through  the  glass  of  <Hd  Philemon  Hoi- 
tad's  translalion:  "I  myselfe  haue  eeen  Lollia  Fau- 
na (late  wife,  and  after  widdow,  to  Caius  Caligula  the 
mpertw),  when  she  waa  drcaaed  and  aet  out,  not  in 
«tely  wise,  nor  of  purpose  for  some  great  solemni^, 
ut  only  when  she  was  to  go  to  a  wedding  supper,  or 
ither  unto  a  feaat,  when  the  assurance  was  made,  and 
reat  persona  they  were  not  that  made  the  astd  feast; 
hare  seen  her,  I  say,  ao  beaet  and  bedeckt  all  over 
itb  bemenulds  and  pearlee,  diiqmsed  in  rows,  rauka, 
nd  counea  one  by  another;  round  about  the  attire  of 
er  head,  her  cawle,  her  borders,  her  peruk  of  hair,  her 
>nd  grace  and  chsplet;  at  her  eares  pendant,  about 
er  neck  in  a  carcanet,  upon  her  wrest  in  bracelets,  and 
1  her  lingere  in  rings;  that  she  glistened  and  ahon 
like  the  sun  as  ahe  wenL  The  value  of  these 
maments  she  esteemed  and  rated  at  ffnir  hundred 
tousand  sestertii,  and  offered  openly  to  prove  it  out  of 
and  by  her  boc4»s  of  accounts  and  reckonings,"  etc 
lUioa  Cnaar  is  leportad  to  have  pmented  Servilia, 
le  mother  of  M.  ftutos,  with  a  peari  worth  a  quarter 
r  a  million  of  dollars ;  and  Claudius,  the  son  of  iEaop 
le  successful  Roman  actor,  imitatad  and  even  exceeded 
le  wanton  Miy  of  Cleopatra. 

Pearls  are  accidental  concretions  of  shelly  matter  de- 
Mited  within  the  valves  of  certain  bivalve  MoUutca, 
r  which  the  most  celebrated  spanes  is  the  AvicMia 
argarit^era,  which  is  Spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
viUcal  parts  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.  In  all 
ivalves  the  surface  of  the  mantle  has  the  power  of  de- 
ositing  calcareous  matter  in  thin  layers,  which  harden- 
ig  forme  a  shelly  coat  on  the  inner  aide  of  the  valves, 
nd  in  most  species  this  lining  has  a  pearly  lustre,  A 
earl  is  nothing  hot  an  abmninal  shell,  reversed ;  that 
I  to  say,  the  nacreous  coat  is  here  extemsL  The  pe> 
lUar  lustre  of  nam  is  dependant  on  the  fket  tiuit  the 
ufiwa  is  not  perAetly  smooth,  but  eovered  with  the 
T^alariy  ainiioia  edges  of  imminenUe  l^«n  (rf*  In- 


conceivable thinness,  which  are  deposited  one  over  tlie 
other.  The  distance  of  these  edges  from  each  other 
varies  indeduitdy,  the  pearls  of  the  finest  water  having 
them  dosesC;  they  are  always,  however,  too  fine  to  ha 
detected  by  the  naked  eye.  These  edges  make  so  many 
steps,  so  to  speak;  and  the  iridescence  is  prod  need  by 
the  mutual  interference  of  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from 
these  thonsands  of  angles.  For  their  water,  or  lustre, 
as  dialingutahed  from  iHdeaeatce,  pearis  are  indebted  to 
tbeir  hong  composed  of  thin  layers,  which  allow  light 
to  pass  throu^  then,  whila  tbeb  nomerDua  sntfiMes 
disperse  and  reflect  the  Hgbt  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
returns  and  mingles  with  that  which  is  directly  reflect- 
ed from  the  exterior.  The  thinner  and  more  transpai^ 
ent  the  constituent  tayen^  the  more  perfect  is  the  lus- 
tre (Kclaart  and  Uobius,  AnaaU  of  Naf.  IJiii.  Feb. 
1868).  The  immediate  occaston  of  the  production  of  a 
pearl  appears  to  be  always  tba  ivesence  of  some  ex- 
traneous substance,  such  as  a  grain  of  sand,  an  egg  ei- 
ther of  the  moUusk  et  of  some  other  animal,  some  para- 
sitic intruder,  or  the  sUiooua  shell  of  one  of  the  i>jd- 
Umacta  on  which  the  oyster  feeda.  Hence  pearls  may 
be  aitifidally  educed  by  inserting  foreign  matters  prop- 
erly shaped  and  fastened  inside  the  ebelL  Though 
pearl-fisheries  have  been  established  in  varioua  parts 
of  the  world,  yet  the  most  [woductive  are  still  those 
which  hare  been  w(^ed  fhim  antiquity.  The  annual 
prodoca  of  the  Babrrin  bank— the  andent  T^kis— is 
set  down  at  •1,000,000.  The  fishery  near  Cape  Como- 
rin — probably  the  Perimula  of  Pliny — ^yielded  to  the 
British  government  (in  1867)  a  net  revenue  of  81,9l7 
Btar-pagodas.  That  on  the  western  coast  of  Ceylon  is, 
however,  staled  to  be  the  richest  of  all ;  it  is  a  monop- 
oly in  the  hands  of  the  British  goverament,  but  wa 
have  no  statistics  of  ita  actual  value.  The  fldlest  dfr- 
t&ila  of  the  pearl-fishery  are  those  given  of  this  last  by 
Captain  Percival  {BUL  of  Cryloi^x  by  Dr.  Eelaart  in 
his  Rfport  of  the  same,  and  by  Dr.  Mobius  iu  hia  gen- 
eral resum^  of  the  subject  {Die  echtm  Perkn,  Hamb. 
1867).  The  Vnio  margari^fenu,  MytUtu  edulit,  and 
Oftrea  edulU  (common  oyster)  of  our  own  country,  oc- 
casionally furnish  pearls.— Fairbaim.  The  shell  of  the 
pearl-oyster  consritutes  the  well-known  mother-of- 
peari,  which  is  extenrively  need  for  omamenta,  espe- 
cially in  Bethlehem.  Those  of  Palestine  are  piociued 
from  the  Bed  Sea.   Sea  Gul 


Pearl-ojrater  {Aeiada  UargaHH^mH. 


Peame,  Wiluam  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Kocbester,  England,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1822.  He  resided  at  New  York 
Mills  some  years  as  the  principal  businesa  agent  and  ac- 
countant of  a  large  manufacturing  establishment  Wa 
are  not  able  to  state  at  what  time  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  Most  likely  it  was  before  his 
immigration  to  this  country.  His  social  relations  in 
England  were  of  a  high  order.  Dr.  Paddock,  when  sta- 
tioned in  Utica,  formed  a  class  in  Peame'a  house  and 
made  him  leader.  He  suatainedan  unblemished  charac- 
ter, and  bis  powers  rqiidly  develc^ing,  he  soon  became 
an  able  minister.  He  was  calm  and  dispassionate,  but 
there  was  enough  of  emotion  and  of  thought  to  command 
a  daep  and  pmfoand  attentbisiiizGbb^Ktt  fi^^ftl^ha 
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Ue  Oneids  Coufereocv,  and  fiU«d  aooepUbly  mxat  of  th« 
BKMt  inportant  tppointoieiili^  UMog  vUoh  wm  Hug* 
bainton,  Cortlandrille,  uid  Utict.  He  mt  poMMKd 
of  an  amiable  dupowtuMi,  was  a  faithful  ftia&d  and  a 
Chriatiao  gcudeman.  As  a  minisUr  he  was  dear, 
chaste,  practical,  and  feariesi,  and  a  pasriociat«  admirer 
of  the  beaudfuL  Hu  poetical  prodoctions  (band  ad- 
mirers, and  u  an  amateur  painter  in  fait  later  yean  be 
manifested  a  measore  of  geuivi.  When  inqnired  of 
oonoendng  the  atate  of  hia  mind  in  his  hut  boms  be 
■  exclaimed,  "H^^l  Happy  I"  while  bis  beaming 
coBBtenanee  and  npUftad  told  btUa  than  wonb 
could  do  the  rapture  of  bis  dosing  boor.  He  died  is 
Kingston,  N.  AprU  80,  1868.  He  bad  the  happineas 
and  honor  of  givinir  to  the  ministry  of  tbe  Choreh  two 
sons  well  and  extensiTdy  known.  Rev,  William  Hall 
Peame,  of  Uempbis^  and  Bev.  Tbocnas  UaU  Peame, 
D.D,ofKnoxWUe,Tewi.  See  Jf«MlM^il■MNrfCo*- 
/enR«s,I868L  (J.H.W.) 

~  FeaisaU,  Richakd,  an  En^ah  Diawntiiig  divine, 
vas  bom  at  Kiddnnninster  in  1698,  and  was  educated 

at  Jones's  Academy  in  Tewkosbary.  After  having 
been  ordained  for  the  ministry,  he  became  pastor  at 
Bromyant,  Herefordshire,  where  he  remained  ten  years; 
was  then  made  pastor  at  Warminster,  and  sixteen  yean 
later  became  pastor  at'Taunton,  where  he  served  his 
congregation  for  fifteen  yean.  He  died  in  1772.  He 
publistaed,'/VMKr  crndPUtunre  ef  ikt  Dieim  lafe  (Lond. 
1744, 8vo)  \—Strmotu  (1768, 8vo)  •^ReUqnia  8amr,  or 
Meditatioiu  on  lekct  Pauagea  of  Scripture,  etc  (1766, 
12mo),  of  which  last  named  Hervey  says  that  "  reUned 
fancy  and  a  delicate  philosophy  compose  a  cbaplet  for 
evangelical  divinity."  See  Allibone,  Diet.  <^f  BriL  and 
Anter.  Authon,  voL  ii,  s.t, 

Faane,  Bdward,  an  EngUsh  Nonconformist  di- 
vine, flourished  in  the  second  half  of  tbe  17th  century. 
He  was  minister  of  St.  Margaret's^  Weauninster,  but  was 
Reeled  at  the  Restoration  for  nonconformity,  though  a 
pkras  man  and  a  useful  preacher.  He  died  in  1678,  about 
forty  years  old.  He  published.  The  Beat  Match,  or  the 
Soitl't  Etpomul  to  CkrutianHy  (Glasgow,  1672,  12mo; 
Lond.  1678,  sm.  8to  ;  new  ed.  1848,  Svo) ;— ^4  Beam  of 
Divine  Ghry,  <md  the  Sovft  Rett  in  God  (1674,  8vo; 
1704,  12mo):— nke  Grand  CoHem  (I7tb  ed.  1692, 
ISmo;  new  ed.  1840, 18mo).  See  Didiji^  Cyiop.  Bib- 
Hog.  u,  2817, 8818. 

Pearsa,  Jamea,  an  English  Dissenting  divine, 
flourished  near  the  middle  of  last  century  as  minister 
in  Tadley,  Bants.  He  published  TwaU^^oae  Sermon* 
(Lond.  J768, 8vo),  which  are  "excellent  bat  of  rare  oc- 
currence."   See  Darling,  Cj/dop.  Bibliog,  ii,  2318. 

Peanon,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
and  the  great  champion  of  Arminianiem  in  the  Church 
of  England  near  tbe  dose  of  last  century  and  the  open- 
ing of  this,  was  bom  about  1760  at  Ipswidi,  Sussex, 
and  educated  at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
for  a  while  fellow  and  tutor  of  Sidney  College,  and  after- 
wards master  (1808),  and  was  dected  the  Christian  ad- 
vocate in  1809.  He  was  also  appointed  rector  of  Rerop- 
stone,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  died  August  17,  1811. 
Dr.  Pearson  was  considered  an  excellent  preacher,  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  bis  times.  Bostdes 
numeiDuB  tin^  sernuna  pieacbad  fagr  him  on  pntdle 
oceasiona,  be  waa  the  author  ot  a  vidune  of  Tkirtmt 
Sermon*  addreated  to  Academic  Youth  (delivered  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Cambri^).  He  published  also  A 
CoitecHonqfPrayera/orlhe  Uae  qf  Famiiieat—T»A* 
Let^rte  on  the  Sulked  of  the  Propheciet  reUuing  to  tie 
Chriatian  Churth ;  bei^  a  portion  <^ the  Lecturtafomd- 
td  at  LimeoUa-fm*  Chi^hgihe  late  Biakop  Warburton 
(Lond.  1811,  8vo),  and  various  tracta  In  diviuity  not 
pnfeesedly  oontroversial.  But  hia  flima  chiefly  rests 
on  his  oontrorerrial  writings  against  antagonists  of 
necessitarian  prodivities.  There  are  two  treatises  of 
his  against  those  who  adopt  Dr,  Paley's  views  on  the 
general  theory  of  moral  obligation,  and  those  who  fuUow 


him  in  aooM  of  the  imctiaal  eaneiuMM{srti[btbt 
oaMaated  dlnae  ud  noialiBt  cmifaKts  Iiii  mdm 
Tbeae  tieatisa^  entitled  Jawbilint  oa  fit  AsoU 
Part  <if  Dr.  Patera  Moral  and  PiMikot  Pk&m,^ 
(Ipswich,  1801,Svo):— £eawInbM£le7<imJ^Jr*■ 
a^;  invhichiacomlaiaedan  Examinaliimo/titntor^ 
ical  Part  of  Dr.  Pal^'a  Moral  and  PoSHad  PUwc^ 
(ibid.  1800,  8to%  excited,  when  tet  pnb)iilKd,B»iii- 
tantioD,  and  wcU  deaerva  to  be  khI  br  all  ia  etsMctia 
with  the  tnatise  on  Jtf«nif  omI  PbUkbI  fUMflir* 
which  tliey  relate.  On  tbe  other  ade,DLFHtwini 
among  the  flrst  to  sound  an  alarm  rMpeOin^tbeilup 
to  which  tbe  Church  waa  exposed  by  the  qnadisii 
of  Cdvinistic  views  of  Chriatian  doctrine.  Cto  lb 
SDbjei^  he  published  various  tracts  at  the  htffa^i 
the  present  century,  several  of  which  was  u^ft^B 
directed  against  Mr,  Kmeoo,  who  was  the  pM  am- 
taioer  of  CidTiniam  intbe  nniTent^towhi^Dr-Fw- 
son  beknged.  In  fhet,  Dr.  Fearson  vw  tbe  chrn^ 
of  tbe  Aimtnian  clergy  in  the  Chardi,  and  ibe  cba- 
pion  of  tbe  Church  itadf  against  whauni  km!  u 
threaten  ita  integrity  and  lU  perp^ty.  TbenMia- 
portant  on  this  subject  are,  Rtmirka  m  Oa  Dwtimtj 
Juat^fieaHon  fiy  Failh ;ina  Letter  totkeSaJiikOw- 
Ian  (Lond.  1802, 8vo)  —Remarka  mtktCeUme^'^ 
mating,  or  auppoaed  to  atMal,  Mtpma  tki  Anmmmi 
OtMnMe  Mimttera  tffthe  ChxTdirfB^;** 
aeoond  Letter  to  the  Ret.  John  Overton  (ilad.  IM;  8n). 
We  have  not  room,  nor  doea  itseemoenai7,upn 
tbe  litlea  of  all  his  writings;  but  it  maybe  owfilu  in 
that  a  complete  list,  arranged  chronoloKicatlT,  m;  Ik 
seen  in  the  GenUemm'a  Magatine  lot  1611,<rbcKit« 
also  said  of  him  that  be  waa  a  good  man,  gf  gntk  ad 
beaevolent  mnmera,  kind  and  charitable, esqriiidF''*' 
ant  in  conversation,  modest,  unsseumiiiR  nndi  n^- 
ed,  and  beloved.  See  also  Hont,  Memoin  «/tb  ^i' 
o/  £.  Peoraon  (1845) ;  Kngti^  Review,  m,  441 ;  OISk. 
Ecdea.  hiat, ;  Darling,  Cgciop.  BSiHeg.  ToL  ii,  i  t.  (J- 
H.W.) 

Pearson,  Ellphalet,  LL.D.,  an  emiDOrt  Onfs- 
gational  minister,  was  bom  June,  1752.  in  Bjidi,V^ 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  to  1778,  sod 
after  licensed  to  preach.  In  ^ril,  ITT^i  be  w»  ai* 
preceptor  of  Phillips  Academy,  then  Jort  tuoA  * 
which  place  be  remained  imtil  1786,  whn  bentdst- 
ed  proAasor  of  Hebrew  in  Harvard  CoOegt,  ui  ^ 
president  Willard's  death,  in  1804,  he  acted  is  pmiM 
In  1806  be  resigned  and  removed  to  Andom.wbfnl" 
was  very  active  in  founding  the  theoloptil  ttmn^- 
in  which  he  was  chosen  professor  of  sacred  UtoHii'"' 
1806,  but  resigned  this  position  after  serrinft  obIt  m 
year.  He  remained  a  tnntee  of  theseninin*,  mi'— 
a  member  of  the  MasaaehnsMta  Hiitoricsl  SooMt  w 
other  asBoriations.  He  died  SepL  12, 18M.  Hep*; 
lished  a  Lecture  on  the  Death  of  PnwW  (rarW 
(1804),  and  four  separate  Sermona  (1811,  l^lt  1^ 
1815).  See  Sprague,  AnnaU  of  ike  Amer.I^'- 
126-lSl ;  North  A  mer.  Reriev,  Ixiv,  181. 

Pearaon,  John,  an  English  prelate  of  bigkff'^ 
riq^,  and  one  of  the  greatest  divines  of  bit  ig^ 
in  1612  at  Snoring,  in  Norfolk,  of  which  plaoeliii»« 

waa  rector.  He  was  educated  first  at  Et<ia,«ndi«J* 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  ami  took  lb* -legwrf  11-^ 

inl689.  Intbe8amay«arhetod[oideti,sD<l«»<=^ 
Uted  to  a  prebend  in  Saliet»uy  CathedrsL  lolW^t 
was  appointed  chaplain  ta  Findi,  kad-topa  ° 
great  seal,  and  on  tbe  outbreak  of  the  dvil 
chaplain  to  lord  Goring,  and  afterwards  to  Sit  «^ 
Cook,  in  London.    In  16S0  be  waa  appoiaui  mn^ 
of  St  Glemcot'^  Eastaheap,  Lsndon ;  awl  this  «•  W 
ebief  Boeoe  ot  hia  Ubwa  aa  a  pamchisl  "^^^^  P 
1659  be  puUished  tbe  great  work  by  whicb  be  <nQK 
remembered  as  long  as  the  English  Uioffit 
and  Christian  theology  continue  lo  bsve  soy  <d'<"*^ 
toea,Am  Expoiitionofthe  Apoftte'tCmd.  I'^rl 
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fiRiclwd  (onte  Tem  before  in  ft  serin  of  dncoones. 
Tbe  Uborions  teaming  and  the  judicUl  calmueH  die- 
jlMjvi  by  tbe  aotbor  in  this  UeadM  bare  long  been  ma- 
kMwledgid,  ■■d  eomnund  Uw  iwpMt  even  ti  those 
wtetakcexeepdoBtohiselaboMeugaiBeatMiao.  It 
m  lepvUiibed,  witb  the  ■nthor's  conectioaB,  in  foHo, 
fine  ia  I67S,  and  agiin  in  16B6;  nnce  that  time  it  has 
gDoe  ifarougb  many  edidofia,  and  atill  sustaina  ita  repu- 
ution.  It  ia  used  m  a  tesU^-book  at  the  univenitiee, 
■Dd  is  ngarded  as  one  of  the  prindpsl  atandaida  of  ap- 
pMlendDCtrlBalButtmintheCbiiNAtfEnf^and.  It 
wtnodatediiito  Idtinfornseon  theContiiieat.  It 
hu  tko  been  lepubUabed  in  this  country  in  Dobaon's 
editioD  of  1840  (ise  AUibone) ;  bendes  which  there  are 
editions  bf  Barton  (1847)  and  Chevalier  (1849).  It  is 
geiienllj  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
prudiKtions  of  what  is  usually  called  the  greatest  age  of 
Entclisb  tbeotogy — the  ]7tb  century.  Dibdin  says: 
"Ihs  ExpoiiiioH  of  (Jte  Cned  has  nuthing  Buperiw  to 
it  ia  any  kngnage.  Hetapbyaks,  lope,  classical  and 
theida^csl  eraditwn,  are  all  brongbt  to  bear  upon  that 
momentous  subject,  in  a  manner  so  happy  and  so  natu- 
ral that  the  depths  of  research  and  variety  of  knowledge 
lie  most  concealed  by  the  felidtons  manner  of  their 
Biliptation.   Well  might  the  great  Bentley  say  of  this 

greater  man  that  his  '  very  dost  was  gold'  "(JMer- 
orji  Compamm,  p.  66)l  Dr.  Samod  JohnaoD  recom- 
nwids  Pearson  M  one  of  the  three  authors  (Dr.  Oarke 
ud  Grotias  are  the  others)  whom  every  man  whose  faith 
u  Qosetded  should  study.  During  the  same  year  which 
brodgbt  out  the  Oeed^  Dr.  Pearson  published  Tke  Golden 
Rmant  of  Ae  ever-mfmorabte  Mr.  Johm  Halei,  of  Eton. 
At  the  fiestonttion  a  proper  regard  was  bad  for  Pear- 
mb's  eninent  merita,  and  honm  and  eaalnmenta  were 
hriihlyshowend  apoo  bin.  Before  the  dose  of  1660 
be  Kceived  the  rectory  of  St.  Christopher'e,  in  London ; 
WW  cieMed  D,D,  at  Cambridge;  installed  prebendary 
of  Ely  and  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  made  master  of 
Jews  College,  Cambridge.  In  1661  he  obtained  the 
Uargaret  profenorsbip  of  divinity,  and  was  one  of  the 
■sort  prominent  oommiauoneni  in  the  famous  Savoy 
Omfcmiee;  in  1662  he  was  made  master  of  Trinity, 
Cinibridg^  and  ftstisted  in  the  course  of  that  year  in 
the  Rvirion  of  the  Uttnjcy— a  task  for  which  bis  pre- 
noos  pablicattone  bad  indicated  him  as  pecoliariy  well 
fitted.  lu  1678  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
ClKster,  The  year  preceding  he  had  published  bis 
VU^da  Epiftolanm  S.  Igmttt,  in  answer  to  Daill^, 
vlw  bad  denied  the  genainenesa  of  the  Epistlca.  It 
wai  imsgintd  (at  yean  that  Pearson  had  triiimphed  in 
OoM  eaaaofmj,  but  recent  investigations  have  weak- 
ewd  Pearson's  a^nun^U-  See  Ionatius.  In  1683 
bishop  Pearson  published  Anaalu  C^rianicit  together 
with  bishop  Fdl's  edition  of  Cyprian.  See  Fell. 
Be  edited,  with  a  preface  of  19  pp.,  Vftum  Tettamentum 
Gnam  ex  Ver*.  LXX  (1666, 12mo),  and  was  one  of  the 
■Atsts  of  the  Cr&id  Siicri,  Bishop  Pearson  died  July 
16,1686.  His  0|pera /^AiflNa  CAtvnofoytni  were  pub- 
Gibed  by  Dodwell  (Lond.  1688,  4to,  in  Le  Clerc's  BibL 
Tair.  iz,  127).  They  contain  (1)  the  AmaUa  Pautwi, 
which  Inshop  Randolph  inserted  in  bis  Enchh-idion 
TWopKim,  of  which  an  English  translation,  with 
notes,  was  published  by  Wiliiams  (Cambr.  1825,  and 
often)— a  critical  dissertatiMi  on  the  series  of  events  in 
the  life  of  the  apoatle  Paul ;  (2)  the  Ltdvma  in  Ada 
Apaeiohnm,  wbieh  txtcMl  ftom  the  drst  to  the  idnth 
ebapter  of  the  Aet^  "and  (aa  m^ht  be  expected)  con- 
tun  many  vahiable  critical  and  chrondogieal  observa- 
tions for  the  elucidation  of  the  apostle  Luke's  narrative" 
(Honie,  BibL  BA.  p.  815),  Both  the  lectnree  on  Acts 
md  Annals  of  St.  Patd  were  brought  out  in  an  English 
nnaoa  hy  Crowfoot,  also  with  notes  (1868, 8vo).  Be- 

these  wTittogawefepid>liriied,<<tfeersgrintfgsyaU- 
OM  <Lond.  1844,9  to1s.8to)  -.—Miinr  Tkeobgieal  Worh, 
with  amnoir,  notes,  and  index  by  Chnrton  (Qxf.  1844, 2 
vokSvo),  Hb  Onaiona,  Coandisn,  et  DetenmHotiomM 
IraAifiM floats ivodi valuable Datter.  ffiibi^Biir- 


net  tboogfat  Pearson  *■  in  all  respects  the  greatest  divine 
of  bis  age."  See  Burnet,  My  Own  Timea  (ed.  1888),  iii, 
142  sq. ;  Biojpv^ua  Brit.  s.  v. ;  Maeaulay,  Hi$t.  o/Et^ 
Umd,ytA.v,^vi\  BtilUmt  IMtrary  Mitt^^ ^npet 
Pttiy,  Ck.  MiH.  Iff  a^toKd,  S,  SS8,  661;  Stonglitoa, 
Eodes.  Bitt.  o/Emgkmd  (Ch.  oftkt  Bettor.);  Whewell, 
J^oni//'Atfos.p,]74;  Allibone, i>K<.^ifrif.aiid  ^awr. 
Autkort,  s.  v.;  Darling,  C^/elop.  B^iioff,  voL  ii,  a.  v.i 
(Lond.')  Genilemaa'$  Mtyatme,  FebniaiT,  1848,  p.  168 
sq.  (J.H.W.) 

PeBTBon.  Wllllun,  LL.D.,  an  English  divine, 
floari8hedintheBe«!ondhalfoftbel7thcentury.  Hewaa 
prebend  of  York  In  1689,  archdeacon  of  Notlingbam  in 
1690,  snbdeau  York  in  1696,  and  then  chancellor  of 
York  and  residentiary  of  the  church  of  York.  He  died 
Feb.  6,  1716.  He  published  three  separate  Sermat, 
and  after  bis  death  a^ared  Thirteen  Sermotu  on  sev- 
erai  Ocainom,  preached  at  tit  Cathedral  of  York  (Lond. 
1718,  8ro).    See  Darling,  CytJop,  Biblioffr.  vol.  U,  s.  v. 

Pearson,  WllUam  Wealey,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episoopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Mor- 
gan County,  Ala.,  Sept.  27, 1887.  His  father,  Edmund 
Pearson,  was  a  minister;  hence  bis  son  was  brought  in 
daily  contact  with  rdi^ona  example  in  his  boyhood, 
and  early  led  to  seek  an  interest  in  religkms  topics.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  connected  himself  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South.  He  was  educated  at 
Sarepta  wid  Pontotoc ;  alterwards  taught  school  a  while, 
but  becoming  impressed  that  God  had  called  him  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  he  entered  the  itinerancy  in  the 
Memphis  Cmferenee  about  I860.  He  filled  «gbt  regular 
appointments  in  the  Conference;  then,  his hedtb  failing 
he  sustained  a  supernumerary  relation  one  year,  and  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life  be  was  superannuated.  He 
died  Nov.  8, 1872.  Pearson  was  a  good  practical  preacher. 
His  sermons  were  plain,  earnest,  and  forcible.  His  Ufe 
waa  an  example  of  unifwm,  unpretending  |uety,  and  in 
death  he  testified  that  all  was  well  witb  him.  When 
he  found  that  his  end  waa  near,  be  said,  "Hy  prepara- 
tion for  death  was  made  long  ago.  All  is  well  I  shall 
rest  in  heaven."  See  MimMtet  of  the  Anmal  Confer* 
eneea  of  the  Meth.  Epiac  CkurA,  Sovtk,  1872,  p.  707. 

Peaaanto'  War  ia  the  name  given  to  the  great 
■nsarrection  of  the  German  and  Swiss  peasantry  in  the 
Reformation  period.  It  ia  a  subject  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  Protestantism  that  we  briefly 
refer  to  it  here.  The  war  broke  out  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1626.  Zachokke  has  described  it  as  the 
"terrible  acnam  of  cqipreased  humanity."  Tbe  op- 
pieasioB  of  the  peasants  bad  gradually  increased  in  ae- 
verity  as  the  nobility  became  more  extravagant  and 
the  dergy  more  sensiial  and  degenerate.  The  example 
of  Switxedaod  encouraged  the  hope  of  euecess,  and  from 
1476  to  1617  there  were  risings  here  and  there  among 
the  peasants  of  tbe  south  of  Gennany.  A  peasant  re- 
bellion, called  ia  popular  phrase  the  BunMaA  (Laced 
Shoe),  took  plaoe  in  tbe  Rhine  countries  in  1602,  and 
another,  called  the  "League  of  Poor  Conrad,"  in  WUr^ 
temberg,  in  1614,  both  of  which  were  put  down  without 
any  abatement  the  grievances  that  had  occasioned 
them.  The  Reformation,  by  tbe  mental  awakening 
which  it  produced,  and  the  diffUrion  of  sentiments  fa- 
vorable to  fteedom,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  causes 
of  the  great  insurrectioa  itself;  althotigh  Luther,  Me- 
laaetbon,  and  the  other  leadii^  Refimnen^  while  ni)^ 
ing  the  mUea  to  Justice  and  humanity,  strongly  repro- 
bated tbe  violent  proceedings  of  the  peasants.  Tbe 
Anabaptists,  however,  and  in  particular  Miln»r,  en- 
couraged and  excited  them,  and  a  peasant  iusunection 
took  place  in  tbe  H^au  in  1622.  Another,  known  as 
the  **  Latin  War,"  arose  in  1528  in  Salxbnrg,  against  an 
nnpo|^  archbidiop,  but  these  were  quickfy  suppressed. 
On  Jan.  1, 1626,  the  peasantry  of  tbe  abbacy  of  Kemp> 
ten,  along  with  the  townspeople,  suddenly  assailed  and 
plundered  the  convent,  compelling  the  «bbot  to  ^gn  a 
nnnDciation  of  his  rights.  lj.^cK?^ 
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ft  rinng  of  the  peftBftnta  on  aU  tulie*  Uuoaghoot  the 
muhof  atnuny.  Ilany  of  tba  prinoM  and  naUes  at 
first  regitded  the  innnvetioD  with  mmt  nwMufe 
oomplftoency,  becaase  it  iru  directed  io  the  flrat  Ln- 
sUnce  chiefly  ftguiiBt  the  eodenisticftl  lorda ;  some,  too, 
becftuae  it  eeemed  likely  to  promote  the  ioteresu  of  the 
exiled  duke  of  WUnembe^,  who  waa  that  upon  the 
point  trf  reoooquering  bis  (kHninioitt  by  the  help  <ii 
Sinn  tnopa ;  and  othoa,  bcfaiMB  it  ftMiiMd  to  Kl  bounds 
to  the  bcnaae  of  Anstrian  power.  Bat  tbe  archduke 
Fflidinand  hastened  to  raiae  an  army,  the  troopa  oi  the 
empire  being  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  the  emperor's 
wara  in  Italy,  and  iotiuated  the  command  of  it  to  the 
'fruehsees  Von  Waldburg,  a  man  of  stent  and  unacni- 
ptdons  character,  fout  of  ability  and  energy.  Von  WaU- 
bnrg  negotiated  with  the  peasants  in  order  to  gain  time, 
and  defeated  and  destroyed  some  large  bodies  of  them, 
but  waa  lumadrddeated  by  theai  on  April  ti,  when  he 
made  a  treaty  with  them,  not  having,  however,  the 
slightest  intention  of  keeping  it.  Meanwhile  the  insure 
rectioii  extended,  and  became  general  throughout  Ger- 
many, and  ft  number  of  towns  took  part  in  it,  as  Heil- 
broDO,  Muhlhauaen,  Fulda,  Frankfort,  etc,  but  there 
was  a  total  want  of  organization  and  co-operation.  To- 
waids  Euler,  USft,  then  appeared  in  Upper  Swabia  a 
manibeto^  which  set  forth  tbe  grierancca  and  donauds 
of  the  insurgents.  They  demanded  the  free  election  of 
their  pariah  clergy;  the  appropriatioo  of  the  tithes  of 
grun,  after  competent  maintenance  of  the  parish  clergy, 
to  the  support  of  the  poor  and  to  purposes  of  general 
utility;  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and  of  the  exclusive 
hunting  and  flabing  rights  of  the  nobles;  the  restora- 
tion to  the  communis  of  forests,  fields,  and  meadows 
which  the  secular  and  ecelenastical  lords  had  appropri- 
ated to  themselves;  release  from  arbitrary  augmenta- 
tion and  multiplication  of  services,  duties,  and  rents; 
the  equal  administration  of  justice,  and  the  abolition  of 
some  of  the  most  odious  exactions  of  the  clergy.  The 
conduct  of  the  insu^nts  was  not,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  moderation  of  their  demands.  Their 
many  separate  bands  deabtciyed  the  conTenta  and  cas- 
tles, murdered,  [rillaged,  and  were  guilty  of  the  greatest 
excesses,  which  must  indeed  be  regarded  as  partly  in 
revenge  for  the  cruelty  practioed  agunst  them  by  Von 
Waldburg.  A  number  of  princes  and  knights  concluded 
treaties  with  the  peasauls  conceding  their  principal  de- 
mands. The  dty  of  Wurzburg  joined  them,  but  tbe 
castle  c(  Uetrfranenberg  made  an  obstinate  leaistance, 
which  gave  time  to  Von  Waldbnig  and  their  other  eo- 
Moiea  to  collect  and  strengthen  Aeir  foreea.  In  Uay 
and  Jant,  IfiSfi,  the  peasants  sustained  a  number  of  se- 
vere defeats,  in  which  large  bodies  of  them  were  de- 
stroyed. The  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesae  was  also  auo- 
cessful  against  them  in  the  north  of  Germany.  Tbe 
peasantai  after  they  bad  been  sul^ugated,  were  every- 
where treated  with  teiriUe  cruelty.  In  one  instance  a 
great  body  of  them  woe  perfldioualy  maaaacred  after 
they  had  laid  down  their  arma.  Holtitudes  were  hanged 
in  the  streets,  and  many  were  put  to  death  with  the 
greatest  tortures,  Welnsberg,  Rothenbuig,  Wurzburg, 
and  other  towns  which  had  Joined  them,  suffered  the 
terrible  revenge  of  the  victors,  and  torrents  of  blood 
were  shed.  It  is  siqipoaed  that  more  than  150,000  per- 
aons  kw  tbtir  Uvea  in  tbe  FMaants*  War.  Fknridnng 
and  populoua  diatricta  were  deaolated.  The  lot  of  tbe 
defeated  insurgents  became  harder  than  ever,  and  many 
burdens  of  the  peasantry  originated  at  this  pniod.  Tlw 
cause  of  the  Reformation  also  was  very  injuriously  af- 
fected. See  Saitorius,  Vertuch  einer  GeackichU  dtt 
dnUt^tHBauenkriega  (Berlin,1795) ;  Oechsle,  BeUrSgt 
ntr  GetekielUe  das  drntadkm  Bimenjiriega  (Heilbnmn, 
1829) ;  Wachsmnth,  Der  deaUdie  BoM^ndbri^  (Leipsic, 
1SS4);  Zimmernianu,  J%eflieiiieCeidUdUedi»jrr'OM« 
Bauernkri^  (Stuttgard,  18U-48, 8  vols.).— Oiambera, 
Cyclop.  ».v. 

Pea>e,  Calvin,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
minister  (0.      was  bora  in  Canaan,  Cooa,  Aug.  12, 


1818.  He  graduated  at  the  UHiveni^  of  ToMa 
1888,  baeame  a  teaeher  in  lioiUpdier,aadpiofaMrrf 
Greek  and  Utin  in  the  Unlvmd^  flfTOMnt  ia  Utt 
He  held  this  post  uMil  1866,  when  he  wis  oririaii  a 
the  ministry,  and  appmntad  pi«8tdeat<rf  the  ounni^. 
In  1861  he  became  pastor  of  tbe  Fint  Pnb^ 
Church  in  Rocbeater,  N.  and  died  «i  s  riiol  u  Bv- 
lingtoQjSept  17, 1863.  His  sdiolariy  caltaRtmsidt. 
yet  tiiomagfa  t  and  both  in  the  miven^  ari  ii  to 
parish  he  meaaHied  fully  up  to  the  demudi  «f  itr. 
He  pobUshed  several  Sermoiu,  and  coottibBUd  ■  sm- 
ber  of  articlea  to  tbe  BtbUotiuea  Sacra.  See  Wiaa 
Pn^  HuL  Aimatae,  1864,  p.  188;  Af^UtaAAmmi 
Cgdop.  1868,p.787i  AUiboD^/NdL^MLmrf^M 
A  uMon,  vfiL  ii,  s.  v.  ' 

Peue,  EbeDeser,  a  minister  of  tbe  ' 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Georgia,  FrssUioCgM- 
ty,  Vt.,  Sept.  9, 1802.    At  the  age  of  fooReca  k  nt 
COTiveited,  and  soon  after  umted  with  tha  IhtbtAA 
Chiirch,andbecame«bright«xampleflryo«fafidtit».  . 
He  reedved  a  Doense  to  exhort  in  18!9l  Bisfatbcd  | 
preacher's  license  was  granted  in  18S6L  In  IMS  b  I 
Joined  the  Hack  River  Conferaice,  and  neaantb 
served  the  following  charges :  BrsAer  tad  llnni, 
two  years;  Chateaogay,  two  years;  Benteluaail^ 
peyster,  two  yean;  Maseena,  two  vansi  lirim.  m 
year;  Bangor,  two  srears;  next,  and  last,  HipkaM 
He  aerved  aU  oftheae  cbwgea  with  gnat  soecrlsbii? 
and  profit  to  hia  people.    He  was  a  dear,  iniuauiii 
preacher,  and  a  faithful  paator.   A  few  yean  j/anm  | 
to  his  death  he  was  afflicted  with  what  wai  mplxMl  <•  ' 
be  softeuingof  the  brain.    His  mental  attcatiw  u  if- 
ligioiia  and  temporal  affairs  entirely  fsiltd  hia, » ll* 
he  had  to  be  treated  as  a  chiM.  HefiedatLantM- 
ville,  SC  Lawrence  Coun^,  N.  T.,  Dec  1,  IRl  Sit 
ifnnrte  itfAmmat  Ca^^rmee$,  1874,  p.  72;  Saatfc, JVt- ' 
moriab  nfN.Y.fmi  N.  7.  Eatl  Co^.  pL  m 

Faok,  Franda,  a  kamed  Eng^  diriH,HNd  » 
peeially  as  an  i  ndnsoloua  antiquary,  was  bun  at  Sii» 
ford,  in  Lincolnshire,  Hay  4,  1692.  He  Rceind  b 
preparatory  education  in  his  native  town.  He  ilta- 
wards  went  to  Trinity  College,  Canfaridge,  vbcn  k 
took  the  degree  of  EA.  in  1715,  and  ILA.  in  \7S.  b 
1728  he  waa  presented  to  tbe  rectory  of  Godtb;  Hm- 
ward,  in  Lekaatenhire:  and  in  1736  he  leccind  ■  |» 
bendal  staU  in  tbe  cathedral  of  Unooln.  He  Ad  ■ 
1748.  His  principal  works  are.  The  A»6fanm  J*- 
nala  of  Stanford,  m  Lwcolm^  Rutimd,  atd  Sortia*^ 
Shirtt  (Loud.  1727,  foL)  •.—De$iderata  Cviota,ti»  i« 
volume  of  which  was  printed  in  foUo,Ii)Ddi»,17Stf* 
lowed  by  tbe  second  in  1736,  both  repriiMd  ia  ^ 
1779:— j4  Catatogae  <^ait  lie  Diieimrmmmm 
for  emd  agavut  Poptry  m  tke  Time  o/KiafJtmli 
(Lond.  1736, 4to)  •—Memoin  <tf  tke  Lift  md  WrUi? 
of  Oliver  CroinwfU  (1740, 4(o) :— iV»  Iftmaintj  * 
Life  tmd  Poetical  Worts  of  JoIm  MUto»  (i:#l,M 
He  also  publbhed  some  sermons  and  diumuM  Ha 
first  publication  was  Ti  B^»c  Oytoyk  or  as 
the  Creation,  and  a  Hymm  to  Oe  Cnator  »/  *  ^f^- 
written  in  tke  exprtas  Wanb  <tflke  Saaei  raf>a<* 
Aa«mpt  to  tkote  tke  Beamtg  tmi  SnUimibf  ^ »i "il 
Scryiturei  (1716,  8voX  See  CbabMn,  AfT* 
xxiT,2S5;  AOxbanetBkLiifBnLimiAmir.A^ 
voLii,a.v.;  Darling,  C>riiif>b£iUiiyr. vol ii,i>r. 

Peok,  OMrgtt.  n.D.,  a  noted  mimMer  of  tk»(k- 
odist  Episoopal  Church,  one  <tf  tbe  [Honeen  in  Awn« 
Methodism,  and  a  most  vahwd  leader  in  tbe  ttKOT  *' 
partment  <^  this  branch  ot  the  Wedeyas  bodr.  M 
bom  in  MiddlefieU,  Otaego  Comity,  New  T«k,i^ 
8,1787.  HiBp«aitawanfb<BmDnbmy.ONaRl^ 
deaeeodanu  of  sturdy  Puritan  ato^  ^""^tTt 
gifted  with  a  atroog  mind  and  puiawit  f'^TT 
of  character;  she  waa  emimoUy  piom  sad  dw^w* 
which  oonatibded  ber  a  remarkable  wonm  i*.^!!?^ 
ious  and  social  influaMe,and  enabled  her  tp  gi**w*" 
fi«  .00.  to  ^^^^Qieig^-Ui. 
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tetbodbt  di»4Mder,  and  to  the  tima  of  his  d«atb  «  de- 
>t«d  Chriatlan.  Under  these  genial  influeocee  George 
iiited,  in  1812,  with  the  Hetbodist  Episcopal  Church. 
1 1816  he  commenced  his  iiserul  oareer  as  a  Methodist 
readier,  bong  then  only  niaeteen  yt*n  of  age.  He 
•▼died  circuita  till  1S21,  and  that  year  be  took  charge 
^Paris  atadoB,  and  the  two  following  years  of  the  sta- 
on  at  Utica.  So  rapidly  did  the  young,  gifted  preacher 
Ivance  in  his  earaeat  polpit  eK)rts  and  devotion  to  the 
ork,  that  he  was  ai^Kiinted,  in  1S34,  pfesiding  elder  of 
le  Susquehanna  District,  which  large  district  embraced 
1  the  twritory  eootained  in  the  Wyoming  Conference 
revioos  to  the  General  CoofiereDoe  of  1866,  and  nearly 
I  iniicb  more  imr  within  die  bounds  of  the  Central 
ew  Toiit  and  Genesee  Conferencea.  The  same  ymr 
e  waa  elected  delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  and 
e  was  choeeo  a  delegate  to  every  General  Conference 
nee,  except  the  last,  during  his  lifetime.  Early  in  his 
istoiy  the  yonthful  preacher  was  drawn  into  contro- 
srqr,  and  aoon  gave  arldenee  vt  speoal  ulenta  in  that 
ireetton.  In  1886  hf  was  challenged  to  a  piddic  de- 
ite  by  a  Unitarian  preacher  at  Kingston,  Pennsylva- 
ia ;  so  decirive  waa  the  victory  in  fxrvr  of  the  young 
lampioa  of  Methodism  that  his  oppoaer  waa  oontplete- 
-  vanquished.  One  year  afterward  he  accepted  a  chal- 
age  to  write  in  a  Uairenalist  magarine,  which  event 
d  to  lus  Bat  appaaranoe  as  an  author.  In  1885  be 
as  eleeced  prindpat  of  the  Oooida  Confecence  Seai- 
uy.  His  nnifonn,  wdl-balaooad,  strong  mind,  com- 
ined  with  the  great  intorest  and  athnuastie  devotion 
e  felt  in  the  cause  of  educaticn  and  the  estaWshnient 
r  this  young,  promising  seat  of  learning,  peculiarly 
lapted  him  to  fill  suocenfnlly  this  new,  honorable 
ihere  of  nsefiilueea.  After  four  years  of  trials  and  la- 
ms as  the  head  and  oon trolling  spirit  of  this  now  so 
eU-known  school,  he  determined  to  return  once  more 
t  tbe  active  dutitsof  tbe  ministry,  «td  was  again  ap- 
ointed  to  tbe  eldership  of  the  Susqaebanna  District, 
te  eariy  field  of  hie  achievements  and  triumphs.  In 
^  be  was  elected  editor  of  tbe  Methodut  Quarterls 
>rt«r,  which  poeiUon  he  filled  with  honor  and  credit 
t  the  Church  for  the  period  of  eight  years.  Under  his 
Ide  management  the  JSmew  took  its  place  among  the 
rat  literary  jonmab  of  tbe  country,  oommanded  the 
iteem  and  favorable  critidsm  of  the  most  erudite  and 
iltivated  acbolars,  and  exerted  a  benign  and  salutary 
iSuence  even  beyond  tbe  pale  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
>pal  Church.  In  1846  tbe  New  York  Central  Confer- 
ice  appcniited  Dr.  Peck  delegate  to  the  great  General 
bnvention  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  London,  and 
I  that  extraordinary  meeting  the  doctor  took  a  lead- 
ig  and  |M«ninent  part  in  tbe  delibentionsL  In  18tt 
If.  Peek  waa  deetcd  etitor  in  diief  of  the  ChHiUm 
dvoeafe  and  Jourmd,  published  at  New  Tork,  and  be 
wved  the  Chnrch  in  that  distingmsbed  position  for 
•ur  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  great 
»litical  debates  took  place  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ned  to  convnise  the  country  into  anarchy  and  rebellion, 
teller  RahHaUy  avoae  to  exciting  ptditleal  discussions 
ad  exbibitiou  of  violent  partisanahip,  and  not  liking 
M  animus  of  the  eontravtny^  on  such  subjects,  he  de- 
lined  a  re-election  to  the  editorial  office  in  1862,  and 
itumed  to  hie  tarty  home  and  the  scenes  of  his  early 
linietry  in  tbe  beandful  Talley  of  Wyoming,  where 
e  was  cordially  reoeived  by  his  many  friends.  He 
-as  sucoearivdy  made  pteadier  in  charge  of  Wilkes- 
arre,  Soanton,  Providence,  and  Duimore,  and  prerid- 
ig  eldw  frf"  the  LAckawanna  District  and  Wy«ning 
tiatfiet.  He  was  soperaonnated  in  1873,  and  died 
lay  20,  1876.  In  Church  and  Conference  Dr,  Peck 
■as  always  eminent  and  useful,  whether  as  counsellor 
r  advocate.  Tbe  faithM  discharge  of  all  important 
rueta  committed  to  him  insured  for  him  a  high  poei- 
lon  in  tbe  Cbnich.  He  waa  conservative,  bat  at  the 
ime  tine  annaently  pnigmam  SqnooaofbiBeoii- 
wipowiiM;  **I  fiitw  Mm  aa  one  <tf  tbe  onat  remaA- 
blenaen  of  oar  times  qnewhaaa  gemaa  and  pto^  aw 


indelQdy  stamped  on  tbe  ecderiaatical  polity  and  woo- 
dofnl  growth  of  the  Chnrch — wboee  wise  cooiieels  and 
herculean  labors  an  interwoven  in  its  development  for 
the  past  fifty  yean.  His  wbirie  Ufa  baa  been  distin> 
gntsbed  by  devoted  love  to  the  Chnrch,  and  answerving 
loyalty  to  honest  convictions  of  truth.  Tonng  preach- 
ers have  ever  found  in  bim  a  friend  and  couneellor — one 
to  whom  they  oonld  look  as  a  '  father  in  Israel'  I 
have  fcr  the  past  twenty-five  years  mingled  with  all 
classes  of  pixdesrional  and  business  men  in  our  vslley, 
but  I  have  never  yet  heard  one  word  of  censure  finm 
preacher  or  layman  against  Dr.  Peck,  which  fact  1  es- 
teem as  the  highest  tribote  to  hb  manly  Christian 
duuraeter."  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Peek  ranked'  among  the 
foremost  and  ablest  pulpit  orators  in  our  country.  Tbe 
symmetrical  structure  of  his  roind,  and  bis  analyUeal 
powers,  were  of  the  highest  order,  combined  with  a 
clearness  of  perception  and  convincing  force  of  unerring 
It^^ic.  Whenever  the  strong  powers  of  bis  mind  were 
brought  into  fbll  pby  on  a  subject,  and  be  felt  tbe 
heavenly  nnctitn  on  his  vympathetic  heart,  the  effect 
of  his  preaching  was  overwhelming.  His  public  labors 
included  a  period  of  sixty  years.  It  thua  appears 
that  he  entered  the  Hetbodist  itinerancy  in  time  to 
test  his  consecration  and  integrity  by  pioneer  exer- 
tions requiring  the  heroism  of  the  fathers.  He  "en- 
dured hardness  as  a  good  soldier,"  on  very  large  cir- 
cuits, with  no  railroads  or  steamboats^  in  the  new  and 
uneoltivated  regions  of  the  sutes  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  travellbg  immense  distances  on  hone- 
back,  through  forests,  and  in  the  midst  of  wild  beasts 
and  rude  people,  preaching  in  log  -  shanties,  school- 
houses,  bame,  and  groves,  all  wittwut  a  murmur,  and 
taking  his  appointments  without  being  consulted,  and 
in  the  most  unqnesriming  loyalty.  He  had  thererota 
original  experience  in  the  great  drenlt  system  to  pre- 
pare bim  for  any  other  work  to  which  he  might  Iw 
called.  When  stationi^were  demanded  and  cautiously 
conceded,  and  George  Peck  was  one  of  the  younger 
men  called  to  fill  them,  he  was  found  to  have  the  hab- 
its of  dcA-otion  and  study  which  they  required.  His 
library  had  grown  (one  can  hardly  tell  how)  to  be  large 
and  valuable,  and  he  was  master  of  its  contents.  The 
progress  in  avulaUe  scbolaisbip  which  ministers  of  other 
chtttdtes  made  mtk  tuition,  he  made  largely  wkhemi. 
He  preached  two  or  three  sermons  every  £nday  to  the 
same  congr^tion,  with  fresh  research  and  elabora- 
tions, characterized  by  thorough  originality  and  great 
spiritual  power.  He  was  besides  a  faithful  pastor.  He 
had  marked  success  in  revivaU,  and  fully  equal  success 
in  the  nurture  and  edification  of  tbe  Cbnrcb.  As  a 
preriding  elder  he  shrank  ftom  do  faardabips  of  travel 
or  labor  or  discipline,  and  rendered  avaihUe  marked 
executive  ability  in  every  department  of  official  re- 
sponsibility. As  an  educator  be  promptly  qualified  him- 
self to  teach  in  studies  neariy  as  new  to  him  as  to  his 
students,  and  wbra  he  resigned  the  prindpolehip  of  the 
seminary,  he  with  unimpaired  zeal  pushed  forward  the 
enterprises  of  learning  in  the  Church,  and  gave  to  young 
ministers  tbe  guidance  and  help  of  his  large  intelligence 
and  ripe  experience.  In  the  most  responsible  editorial 
chaira  of  the  Church  he  held  with  a  Arm  hand  all  the 
bistorical  poMtions  of  Methodism,  and  advartced  every 
Christian  enterprise  in  the  true  spirit  progresH,  When 
by  reason  of  age  he  found  bis  strength  failing,  in  a  calm, 
(Ugnlfled  manner  he  resigned  the  (Sfective  relations,  and 
graoefkdly  accepted  •npenmnualion.  When  oom|dicated 
dtseases  gathered  in  stiengtb  upon  bim,  be  Ud  bim  down 
to  die  with  tbe  same  onmpoaaie  and  dignity  whMi  ^lar- 
acterired  his  most  difficult  life-labors  when  in  health. 
The  humility  so  marked  in  his  history  was  more  conspic- 
uous, mellow,  and  tender  as  he  spproached  the  cold  river. 
The  f^th  which  gave  bim  s  lifetime  near  the  cross  made 
him  a  conqueror  in  bis  struggle  with  the  last  enemy. 
Dr.  nek's  pnUisbed  woAs  ut,  Uideemlitm  Exammtd 
(18S6)  -^Bittory  qftJie  ApotUa  a>>d  Er^mfthtU  Om) : 
-^er^rs  J>CNfrsiM  ^  ffiMMiteyA^UgEdli 
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almdg«d  1845,  ud  revued  in  1848)  -.—Rule  of  FaUi 
{^iaH)t—Jiepfy  (o  Ba$t!im  (1846) ^-Jir«i^  CMaraekr 
(1852)  —UUtorg  of  Wyoming  (1868),  •  w«rk  irtileb  re- 
Cfltved  bi^  commendatioiis  not  only  in  tbu  coantrj  but 
in£iiiDpe(ReJrorM<4aKr.ito.Joly,l868,p.280;  AoiwL 
Athtmaum,  Aug.  28,  1868,  p.  260) :— fiur^f  Jf«rAod»m 
wtAlm  fA«  Bmimdt  of  the  Old  Gemtee  Corf,  from  1788  A> 
1628  (1660),  of  wbich  the  Norik  A  mer.  Meview  njt  that 
"  it  has  the  cbaini  of  romanoe,  together  with  the  edifying 
qoalitiee  of  religioiu  muuIs:" — Oar  Cotmiry,  tit  TriaU 
ami  ti$  TViHi^  (1866).  Dv.  Pedi  WM  UtanUy  a 
"btber  ot  miniaten^"  bmving  left  tiro  mn  and  two 
nephewa  in  tbe  paatoral  work  in  Ua  own  CoaCenoee, 
and  one  daughter,  lira.  Rer.  Dr.  Cranot  of  the  Newark 
Conference.  See  Ladiei  Reponlory,  1871;  Pt^it  and 
Pew,  1871,  p.  90  sq. ;  NoTihem  ChriMtian  Advoeale,  1876, 
Jane  22 ;  L\fe  and  Timet  of  Geo.  Pack,  D.D.,  teriOem  by 
Niiue^^S.  Y.  1874,  ISmo) ;  Ormable,  HiM.  tjfllu  Gtmtas 
Coif.  ch.  i,  §  4, 7, 8, 9;  cb.  iv,  §  8  and  68;  Meth.  Qn. 
je».Oct.l874,p.698-<86.  (J.H.W.) 

Padc  Junes,  a  minister  of  tbe  Hetbodiat  Gpieco- 
pal  Church,  of  whose  early  biatoiy  we  have  no  data, 
was  one  of  thefoar  miniaterawbo  constituted  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  organized  by  bishop  Scott  Oct.  27, 
1864.  He  was  then  appointed  to  Aabury  Church,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  After  six  months  he  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Potomac  District,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  until  he  was  appointed  to  Sharp  Street, 
Balrimow;  but  after  eigbt  months  he  was  reappointed 
prending  elder  oftbe  Potomac  District.  He  was  elected 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  held  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  1872.  He  was  next  sent  to  Asbury  Church,  Bal- 
timore, where  he  died  in  peace,  March  6,  1874.  See 
Atnatttt  of  Atuautl  Conferemx*,  1675,  p.  14. 

Peok,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Stan- 
ford, Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  SepL  11, 1780.  His  early 
education  was  limited.  He  began  preaching  as  a  li- 
centiate in  1800  at  Norwich  and  Sberburoe,  N.  Y.,  ud 
in  1804  became  pastor  oftbe  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Caaenovia,  N.  Y.,  where  be  waa  wdained  June  11, 1806, 
and  remained  until  November,  18S4,  during  which  time 
be  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  several  revivals 
among  his  congregation.  He  had  been  appointed  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  ^ptiu  Missionary  Convention  in  1824, 
and  aftv  resigning  his  pastoral  charge  be  devoted  him- 
•df  entirely  to  that  insdtution.  In  May,  16S9,  be  was 
appointed  general  agent  of  the  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Assodation.  He  travelled  extensively  in  that  con- 
nection, and  his  services  proved  very  valuable.  He 
continued  to  preach  whenever  opportunity  preaenled 
nntil  his  death,  Dec  16, 1849.  Mr.  Peck  was  associate 
editor  of  a  religious  periodical  called  The  Vthicte,  and 
afterwards  of  The  Wettem  Baptitt  Magazine,  which  wss 
eommenced  in  1814,  and  some  twelve  years  after  meqied 
in  The  Uao  York  BaptiMt  S^iaier,  In  1887,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Rev,  John  Lawton,  he  published  A  his- 
torical Sketch  of  the  Buptist  Miuionarg  Contentioti  tf 
the  State  of  New  York,  etc  He  also  published  a  Scrip- 
tural Catechim,  and  two  Ditcourtee  in  1846.  See 
Sprague,  A  maie  qfthe  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  481. 

Paolc,  John  Muon,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister  of 
notet  waa  bom  at  Litchfield,  Ctmn.,  in  1789.  He  had 
limited  eariy  advantages  for  education,  but  aiada  so^ 
nae  of  them  as  to  find  employment  as  a  sdiool-teadMr. 
He  removed  in  1811  to  Greme  Gonn^,  N.  Y.,  where  be 
united  with  a  Baptist  Church,  and  bi  1812  was  licensed 
to  pnacb,  becoming  in  1814  pastor  uf  a  church  in  Ame- 
nia,  N.  Y.  In  1616  he  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  and 
spent  some  time  in  study  with  the  Kev.  Dr.  Staoghton, 
who  was  accustomed  to  receive  students  for  tbe  ministry 
into  his  family.  In  1817  Peck  went  asan  itinerant mi»- 
aionary  to  tbe  West,  laboring  in  IlUnoia  and  Miiaosui. 
He  virited  New  Bngjand  in  1828  to  plead  far  mtsrionS) 
and  solicit  ud  for  a  literary  and  theok^cal  seminary. 
A  school  was  established  at  Rock  Spring,  III.,  on  land 

ven  by  bin  for  the  puqioe^  of  whii^  he  was  tbe 


prineipal  in  18BM1.  In  UBS  he  wm  oomeM  wnk 
the  Uav.  Dr.  Jeoathan  Gdng  in  eri^nating  the  ■  tmm- 
ican  Baptist  Home  Missioo  Soorty."  Standtff  OA- 
lege  having  been  estabUshed  at  Upper  AkoB^  DL,  la 
1^6,  tbe  Uock  Spring  Semmaiy  was  mciged  m  ii.  Hi. 
Peck  travelled  6000  miles,  and  raised  •30,000— a  and 
sum  compared  with  tbe  mlUkma  given  loir  edTatiwisl 
endowmenu  in  recent  years,  but  for  tbe  tiine  an  iiapv- 
tant  contrtbntjon.  He  was  also  actively  incenaled  aa  a 
later  period  in  founding  the  "Covington,  Ky.,TbeaADc- 
iod  Sarainaiy,"  and  in  lBtt-46  waa  aacrMaiy  a(  the 
"Amerioan  Baptist  PuUieetion  Socse^."  HcwaaOc 
pastor  of  several  cburefaea  at  dillareBt  tiiaea,  and  an  ia- 
dastrions  writer.  He  eatabtished  in  1^  •  p-rri^'-. 
The  Pioneer,  wbich  was  publishad  aeveml  yeaim.  Ai 
an  antiquarian  be  was  an  assiduous  and  auceeaafol  oiil- 
lector  of  books  and  pampblela.  He  died  in  1868L  Uc 
public  in  1682  The  Mmigrme*  Gmiia,  whiA  » 
la^  circulation,  and  in  1884  a  Gasritaar  ^/ittwH.  He 
was  the  author  oftbe  life  vfDamiet  Boom,  m  S^Mrks'i 
"  American  Kograpby, "  and  of  yLife^Faika-  Cfarl^ 
a  Western  preacher.  See  Porlgreara  of  Pkmeer  IJft; 
Memoir  of  John  Mamm  Peck,  D.  edited  fhm  hie  ^m- 
nala  and  curteapoodeuoe  by  Rofiia  Baboock  (Pbila.  1861. 
I3nw)t  Sprague,  Amtak  ^tke  Amer.  PmipH,  vi,  4ai: 
Allibene,  Diet,  of  Brit,  amd  A  awr.  AwUwn,  virf.  ii,  a.  v.; 
Drake,  IMtL  t^f  Amer.  Bio^  m.  r.t  Neit-£'^mtitr, 
186ft.  (UE.&} 

P«Ok;  Solomon,  D.IX,  anothsr  Btpdat  mmSmm. 
was  bom  at  Providence,  B.  L,  in  1800;  graduated  m 
Brown  University  in  1617,  and  served  his  aloia  naier 
as  tutor.  He  spent  four  years  in  AndovM-  Tbcolc^^cal 
Seminary,  one  year  as  a  readent  graduate,  and  was 
elected  in  1826  to  a  professordiip  in  Amberit  Co8*p. 
He  was  an  instructor  in  Brown  Urnversity  in  IWl-i^ 
but  declined  a  profeesnAip  (rfteed  to  him,  and  mfii 
upon  him  by  Dr.  Wayland.  He  waa  appointed  in  18K 
assistant  corresponding  secretary,  and  io  1888  eom- 
sponding  secretary  of  tbe  American  Baptist  UiswHiarr 
Dnion,  holding  the  office  till  1866.  During  his  periwi 
of  sen-ice  as  secretary  he  visited  the  Bapdst  miaskos 
on  tbe  continent  of  Europe,  and  also,  as  one  of  a  depo- 
lation,  visUed  the  miagions  in  Sontbera  India  and  ic 
Bunnab,  He  waa  pastor  of  a  coktred  Cbnrcb  at  Beaa- 
fort,  S.  C,  from  1861  to  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was 
chaplain  of  the  Disabled  Soldien'  Home,  Boston,  aed 
secretary  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Socie^.  He  died  at 
Rochester,  N.  Yn  in  1874,    (L.  E.  &) 

Peokam,  Joiuc  See  Pbckhax. 

PeoUum,  JoHii,  D.D.,  a  noted  Enf^idt  pcdala 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  a  native  of  Snssex,  and  of  voy 
humble  parentage.  He  was  boam  probaUy  in  ISM.  Ht 
received  his  early  education  in  tbe  poor-artMwl  of  tbe 
Ouniae  monks  of  Lewes.  He  thai  went  to  Oxfetd,  and 
was  there  a  favorite  student  of  St.  Bonaveotnra.  To 
continue  bis  theoktgicd  atuAea,  PeeUian  alaa  went  w 
Paris  University,  and  bad  tbe  honor  to  be  a  doetar  tf 
both  theae  schmds.  He  also  made  the  tour  of  aD  ibe 
Italian  univerutiea,  and  in  the  pope's  own  palace  lect- 
ured on  sacred  lettetv  to  a  crowd  of  btabopa  and  caidi- 
nala  wbo  were  proud  to  be  his  attentive  tiateneri,  an4 
who  every  day,  as  he  pasaed  thiungta  their  lanka  to 
pul|dt,  arose  fimn  their  seata  to  ahow  liim  lerewue. 
He  subsequently  became  a  Mincrita  tnu^  hot  sraa  aad- 
dcnly  drawn  fkom  hia  retirement  b^  the  pope  in  tOt, 
and  elevated  to  tbe  arehbiabo|iric  of  Oantertimy.  The 
cmwn  did  not  oppoae  the  appointment,  and  Peckhaa 
so  aealouslv  discharged  the  duties  ef  tbe  primacy  thm  iB 
parties  in  England  esteemed  him.  He  began  bb  ad> 
ministration  by  calling  a  provincial  synod,  and  among 
its  moat  memorable  arte  is  tbe  one  enjotntng  mrw  par- 
ish prieat  to  expbda  to  bis  flodt  the  fiiiiilainMMals'iif  ihi 
Cbtistian  f^tb,  byfa«  aside  all  the  aieetiea  of  aehsil 
distinctian,  J^bam  not  adyvUtad  bis  whole  dioeim 
but  travellea  over  tbe  greater  part  of  Bnglaad,  iuf a— 
big bimmtfoftH^j^jj^^Ogpen-  I Omnm 
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e  comitey.  He  ibo  took  an  aethrfl  iotenit  in  the 
liyeiMty  nttma  at  Oxford.  He  was  sneb  a  rigid  dia- 
plinaiijui  tbat  he  made  many  eoemiee,  and  waa  br 
lem  aocusedofatoo  great  love  of  nioiiey,and  of  having 
voredhia  own  family  in  the  dispoaitioa  of  offlcee.  But 
i«ae  ebaigu  mm  unnaaofwbla  wriben  we  eondder  bia 
■nplknty  of  character  Mid  htUti^  and  Ua  atudioBa  ap- 
ioMion  cothewaDtsofaU,po(M'orTich,«xaltadorhiin> 
ie.  Thna  he  heaitated  noc  to  remonatrate  with  kii^ 
dward  I  for  his  tyranny,  and  to  rebnke  the  great  «ari 
r  Warren  for  aUowing  his  deer  and  cattle  to  Mmple 
awn  a  poor  man's  field  of  com.  Jt  ia  a  signifloant  faet 
lat  he  always  retained  a  prebend  attaAad  to  the  see 
r  Lyons,  in  case  be  might  at  any  time  be  forced  to  quit 
^gland ;  and  Godwin  teUa  us  that  after  Peckham's 
:nie  this  beneAce  conlinoed  to  be  annexed  to  the  see 
r  Cantcrbtuy,  in  order  to  provide  against  the  case  of 
be  more  than  probable  exile  of  the  primates  He  died 
a  1292.  He  is  spoken  of  in  appearance  as  **stately  in 
jcstwe,  gait,  and  outward  show,  yet  of  an  exoeeding 
seek,  farale,  and  libenU  temper"  (HafpiAdd).  Arch- 
«8bop  Feekham  waa  a  volnmuHMs  wriisr.  Besides 
lis  theokqpeal  and  scholaatic  woifc%  there  aie  pomoe, 
reatiseB  on  geootetry,  optics,  and  astronomy,  others  on 
nystical  divinity,  others  on  the  pastoral  office  intended 
ur  the  nee  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  some  apparently 
Irawn  up  to  fKilitate  the  instmction  of  the  poor.  His 
Xkoac  important  works  are,  Pitksairi  ArckSepi'Cant&ua- 
riemsis,  Ordbut  Jratrum  minonm,  liher  de  om/i  worali 
[b.  L  et  a.;  but  published  by  A.  80^^  c.  1476,  foL): 
— Pmpeetiva  Commwat  (Venice,  lliM,  4lo;  Nmimb. 
l&42,4to:  Pane,  1656, 4to;  Colon.  1593, 4to):—Z>eSwa. 
Ma  Trimial»t  ei  Fide  CatkoHca  (Load.  1610,  16mo): 
—CoOectamea  BtbUormit,  l&ri  fim^w  (Colon.  1610, 
1&91 ;  Pwia,  1614).  See  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  GiiUnk, 
a.  r.;  Wood,  Amudtf  Wharton,  AngUa  Sacra}  Ar~ 
dutoL  viA.  x;  Chtutoo,  BiMt.  of  th»  tSatig  Et^Uth 
Ckmrck,  p.  870  sq.t  Collier,  Ecdei.  Hitt.  of  E/^attd, 
vcd.  i,  bk.  V,  p.  484 ;  Fleoiy,  Biai,  SeeUnastiqve,  xviii, 
662;  Great,  Short  Mitt.  ofUu  EnaiUK  People,  p.  174. 

CJ.  aw.) 

Pecorl,  DoMEKiGO  Ahettho,  a  painter  of  Arezzo, 
who  flonriabed  about  1460,  studied  under  Don  Bartolo- 
roeo  della  Gatta,  and  afterwards  im[»nved  himself  by 
Btadying  the  works  of  other  mastera.  In  the  parochial 
chnreh  of  his  native  city  is  a  picture  by  him  of  the 
Virjfm  recriving  under  her  mantle  the  people  of  Areno, 
who  are  recommended  to  her  protection  by  their  patron 
aaint  Laoii  sajrs  it  is  a  judidons  eompoeition,  en- 
riched with  good  architecture,  the  airs  of  the  beads  re- 
Bembling  those  of  Fraoda.  He  used  less  gilding  than 
was  usual  at  the  time.  See  ^iooner,.0iiy.  BitL  of  the 
/Mf  j4rl«,ii,667. 

Pectoral*  ^rmd-eoverlH^,  the  aame  as  pallium 

(q.v.> 

PeonUar  (Fr.  peeuSer,  L  e.  private)  ia  in  English 
ecdenastieal  law  a  particular  parish  or  cborcb  baving 
jarisdietioR  within  haelf,  and  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  ordinaiy  of  the  diocese  in  which  it  k  locally  sitn- 
atedtbnthssnofdinafy-ofitaGwn.  There  are  variooa 
kinds  of  pecoUan;  1.  Royal  pecaHan^  sntject  wily  to 
the  king.  The  king's  ch^>el  is  a  royal  peculiar,  re- 
served to  the  immediate  government  of  tbe  king  him- 
self, i.  Archbishops'  peculiars,  exclnnve  of  the  Juns- 
dictioti  of  bishops  and  archdeacons.  The  archlnsbop 
bas  many  such  peculiar^  it  bdng  an  andeat  privily 
of  the  see  of  Cantsihnry  that  whenever  any  manors  or 
advowsoBs  hekng  to  it,  tbcfy  fbrtbwith  become  exempt 
ftom  tbe  ertinary,  and  an  pecnUaia  of  that  aee.  S. 
KsboptF  pecoliars,  exdosive  of  tbe  Jurisdiction  <rf'  the 
bisbop  of  tbe  diocese  in  which  they  are  situated,  4, 
FcenUan  of  Inshops  in  tbcir  own  diocese,  exdudve  of 
anhidiaconal  Jttriadietion.  6.  PecuUars  of  deans,  deans 
snd  ebaptcn^  t»»bendaries,  and  the  like,  which  m 
places  wherein,  by  ancient  compceiiions,  tbe  bidiops 
k|ra  parted  with  their  ^triadktioD.  Coder  the  aiatate 


1  George  I  and  n,  &  10,  an  donatives  (whte^  are  in  their 
nature  peculian)  receiving  augmentation  tnm  queot 
Anne's  bounty  are  tbcnoeforth  to  beoMne  subject  to  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  tbe  bisbop  of  the  diocese,  siee  Doiu^ 
nvB.  (J.H.W.) 

Peculiar  People  is  the  name  of  a  recently  found- 
ed religious  sect  which  originated  in  England,  and  ia 
to  be  met  with  chiefly  in  tbe  county  <rf  Kent,  but  they 
themselves  claim  to  be  strong  in  numbers  also  in  Essex, 
Sussex,  and  Smtey.  Their  prinoipleB  are  veiydmiUr  to 
those  criT  the  American  Tmiker*  (q.  v.).  Tb^  are  a  ant 
ot  PerfectioHuU.  They  claim  to  be  tbe  real  exemplars 
of  tme  and  unde61ed  religion.  If  a  man  cannot  say  he 
livea  without  sin,  they  set  him  down  as  no  Christian. 
Religion  has  no  difficulties  for  them,  no  mysteriesi 
nothing  beytrnd  tbe  reach  of  man ;  neither  bughts  to 
which  he  eaanoe  aaeend,  dqi  depths  which  he  cannot 
hthom.  To  come  together  and  declare  their  anspeaka> 
ble  Joy  is  all  that  they  hare  to  do.  For  this  the  begin- 
ner is  as  competent  aa  the  gray-haired  believer,  the  sis- 
ter as  well  as  the  brother,  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the 
learned ;  and  thus,  in  turn,  tbey  all  preach  and  pray. 
In  Church  membership  they  have  no  pretiminaries.  All 
who  come  are  of  the  Church ;  tbuee  whom  tbe  Lord  calls 
will  surely  Join  them.  Tbey  consider  that  every  service 
is  the  sacrament,  and  th^  have  no  ^)eda]  form.  In  tbe 
same  way  they  have  no  bapti«n ;  infant  or  adult  creeds, 
confessions  of  faith,  ftmns  of  prayer,  ministers — all  these 
things  they  have  done  away  with.  They  profess  to 
have  no  leaders;  yet  they  have  elders,  but  they  cisim 
that  they  are  simply  elders  by  lapse  of  time  alone. 
They  have  great  faith  in  prayer.  If  one  lack  any- 
thing, It  Is  to  be  hwked  for  tweaking  of  God.  Henoelt 
is  a  prime  article  of  fldth  <k  this  denomination  nevoi; 
under  any  drcumstanoes,  to  call  in  a  doctw.  They  be- 
lieve only  in  anointing  with  oil  and  prayer  as  a  means 
of  restoring  the  sick.  The  English  government  has 
therefore  interfered  with  them  in  recent  times,  and  sev- 
eral trials  of  members  vt  this  sect  have  occurred.  Thn% 
at  Plmostead,  a  little  girt  of  ao  elder  1^  tiie  Peculiar 
People  bid  the  SDiaUpox.  Tbe  dden  prtyed  over  her; 
they  laid  ban^  on  her;  they  anointed  her;  and,  gen- 
erally speaking, "  put  tbcir  trust  in  God."  In  eleven 
days,  without  the  adminislraUon  of  any  medicine,  with 
only  a  little  arrow-root  and  wine  to  nourish  the  body, 
the  poor  thing  died.  Of  course  the  Peculiar  People  are 
connstent  enough  to  believe  neither  in  vaccination  nor 
contagion.  In  this  case  a  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
"maralaugbter"  against  the  father.  There  are  no  sta* 
tisdce  or  extensive  data  fkom  which  to  Judge-  of  tbrir 
number  and  the  power  of  tbe  sect  We  have  given  all 
tbat  is  accessible  to  oatvde  pntiei  hy  penonal  obeenre- 
tioo.  (J.H.W.) 

PeonUnm  ClerlcUe  is  tbat  property  of  a  priest 
which  is  d^ved  from  benellces  conferred  on  him,  and 
from  the  performance  of  derical  duties.  Andent  eccle- 
siaatical  usage  did  not  permit  the  disposal  of  its  surplus 
dther  by  gift  or  will,  hut  this  was  returned  to  the 
Church;  and  so  also  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  ordered  (sess. 
xxT,  cap.  1,  De  RtforwC).  But  in  modem  timet  the 
priest  has  tbe  Bame  privileges  fn  dispadng  of  the  "p^^ 
oulinm  dericale"  as  over  li^i  own  private  proper^  and 
private  earnings. 

Pedagogics.   See  P^aoogics. 

Pvd'ahel  (Hdk  PedaM,%  hwn^,  prtterved  ^ 
Ood;  Sept  •aito^k),  tbe  son  (tf  Ammihud,  and  tbe 
prince  or  chief  man  fit  Om  tribe  of  Naphtali,  sppdntcd 

Moses,  In  connectioa  with  one  ftom  each  of  this  other 
tribes,  to  divide  Weston  PMkMiiie  (Numb,  xxxir,  fB), 
BJC  161& 

P«dah'nr  [many  Ped'akatr'}  (Hek  Pedakttar', 
"l4XltlD,pruerpeif  of  tbe  Sodisi  Sept.  IfaSavoitp,  *a- 
tamvvp),  tbe  bead  of  a  hmily  in  theHribe  of  lbiia»- 
ash;  father  of  the  OamalidiiiPllt^iAHi^^^Bi^l^rith 
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others  to  lid  Hnaea  in  nambenng  the  peopk  (Nnnbi  i, 
10;  U,  20;  vii,  M,  M;  x,  28).    RC.  dr.  1667. 

Peda'lall  [wow  PedaVaA]  (Heb.  Pedayak',  fnn^, 
preterved  of  Jehovah ;  written  also  Pedaydku^  ^rf^lD, 
with  the  saute  tneaning,  1  Chroa  zzvii,  20;  8e|M. 
^aSaia  or  ^aSeSat)t  the  nuw  vlt  at  kiM  H«> 
brews. 

1.  The  father  of  Jod,  iriddi  lattsr  waa  nder  of  the 
balf-tribe  of  Hanaiaeh  dnring  the  latter  part  of  Dand's 

fdgn  (I  Ghron.  xxvii,  20).   KC.  ante  1018. 

2 .  A  citizen  "  or  RDmab,"  and  the  father  of  the  Zcb- 
udah  who  was  wife  to  Jonah,  and  mother  of  Jeboiakim 
(2  KinRS  xxiii,  S6).    &C.  ante  648. 

3.  The  father  of  Zenibbabel,  by  the  widow  of  bis 
brother  Salathiel  (1  Chron.  iii,  18),  nnder  the  Levirate 
law  (corop.  Strong's  Harmony,  p.  17).    B.C.  ante  536. 

4.  A  "sonof  pRTosh;"  an  laradite  who  dded  in  re- 
pairing the  walls  of  Jerusalem  onder  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
iii,  26).    KC.  cir.  446. 

5.  Son  of  Kolaiah,  and  father  of  Joed  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  mentioned  onlv  tn  the  genealogy  of  Salln 
(Neh.  xi,  7).    B.C.  ante  445. 

6.  A  Lerite  whom  Nehemiah  appointed  one  of  the 
saend  tteamren,  «r  disbunen  (Meh,  xiii,  18);  appai^ 
entty  the  same  who  stood  on  the  lefk  of  Eva  wbtle  he 
read  the  law,  but  of  whom  noUdng  fhither  is  known 
{Neh.Tiii,4).  fi^446. 

Pedalla  is  an  eedesiaatieal  tern  used  to  denote  (1) 
foot<loth8  in  front  of  the  altar ;  (2)  collections  of  the 
creeds  and  canons  of  general  councils  in  the  Greek 
Church. 

Pedarles  is  an  ecdesiastical  term  used  to  designate 
consecrated  sandals  for  pilgrims. 

Peddle,  James,  D.D.,  an  able  and  Judictoos  English 
divine,  was  bom  at  Perth  in  1769.  He  entered  the  Uoi- 
versity  *^  Ediuburgh  in  1776;  waa  admitted  a  student 
in  the  divinity  ball  of  the  Secession  Church,  under  the 
Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haddington,  in  1777 ;  waa  ordained 
minister  of  Bristo  Street  oongregatton,  Edinburgh,  in 
1788,  and  continued  in  that  ebuge  until  his  death  in 
1846.  Hi*  sermons  are  eminently  dear,  well  arranged, 
scriptural,  and  instructtve.  In  expository  lectores  h« 
greaUy  excelled.  He  pnUished,  Tha  Sewiutioii  the 
WoT^<^God,taidaCa»mnfJofi!  two  sermons  on  Pm. 
exxxTi,8  [NoT.e]  (Edinh.  VK»y%n)i—Thfi  Perpetuity, 
Athamlaget,  and  UmeertalUy  of  the  Cirisffm  St^fwn; 
a  sermon  preached  before  Uie  Edinbnigfa  Hla^ary 
Society  on  Psa.  Ixxii.  17  (ibid.  1796,  8vo)  i—Jehovah's 
Can  to  perpetuate  the  Redeemtr't  Name;  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  Uissionaiy  Society  on  Pu.  xlv,  17 
<Lond.  1809,  8to)  :— ^4  practicai  Expotition  of  the  Book 
itf  Joaaky  ta  Tm  LtxAurtt  (Edinb.  1842, 12roo).  After 
bis  death  appeared  ^KscoiiriBt,  wst*  a  Memoir  of  hit 
Life,  by  lua  son,  the  Ber.WiDiaffl  Feddie,  D.D.  (ibid. 
1846,  8to). 


PederHn,  CHBismni,  (me  of  the  most  noted  ehar- 
eeters  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  the  Reformation  pe- 
riod, was  bom  at  Srendborg,  in  Denmark,  in  1480.  He 
studied  in  Roskilde,  and,  after  completing  his  coniae 
there,  he  became  a  canon  in  Lund.  Later  he  studied  for 
several  years  in  Paris,  and  upon  his  return  to  Denmark  he 
was  appuuited  ehanodlor  nnder  Hans  Wete,  anibbisbop 
of  Lund.  When  the  archbishop  fled,  Pedeisen  remained 
to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  diocese,  bnt  he  was 
consuntly  suspected  and  persecuted  by  his  CBeniea. 
When  S5ren  Nordby  entered  3kaane,  in  1625,  he  Joined 
him  as  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  legitimate  king;  bnt 
for  this  leasoD  be  was  bund  gutUy  of  high-treason,  his 
goods  wen  eonflscated,  and  be  was  obliged  to  leave 
Denmark.  He  sought  his  ra^tire  king,  Christian  U, 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  there  he  q>ent  several  years  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Bnt  when  king 
Christian  II  was  taken  prisoner  in  1682,  and  confined 
in  Sonderborg,  Christiem  Pedersen  was  permitted  to 
return  and  live  in  Halmtt,  where  he  is  said  to  lure  acU 


ed  as  Jflfgen  Eok's  aecrefauy  daring  the  ConuVfol 
The  bnt  ten  years  of  his  life  he  spent  with  ■  idnn 
who  was  minist^  at  Hehnnge,  in  the  narthen  gan 
Zeahtnd.  He  died  tber^ Jan.  16, IfiH.  Hcwk 
one  of  the  lending  Refonaen  in  Daiauslc,  ptid;  be 
cause  he  waa  absent  during  the  most  impoittti  te^ 
gle,  and  pertly  becanse  be  lacked  ooonp  sod  im 
of  chara<iCT,  and  irftentimee  thought  the  IMxm 
foooeeded  too  violeotly.  He  had  alwan  kmd 
and  quiet,  and  dming  the  most  tmbuleat  tiiM  kt 
withdrew  to  his  fiis^  Strides  be  wm  ait,  lie  a 
many  of  the  ftiends  of  tlia  Lutbcnn  MoMum  a 
bis  day,  an  enemy  of  the  past,  and  be  sought  to  nm. 
cile  his  k>ve  of  the  old  songs  and  sbiria  of  Ui  U»- 
land  with  his  love  «rf  the  Muandpated  GfMpd.  Dm^ 
his  whole  life,  both  while  he  was  yet  s  Cithait  aA 
after  he  had  become  a  Protestant,  be  l^MreditsWy 
for  tbe  enlightenmoit  of  his  countiTmcD,  sod  k  ii 
justly  considered  tbe  founder  of  Bodam  Dasiih  Em- 
turew  AtAntweipheiNdilisbedinlfittaDiBUitiw- 
laiitm  (d'.the  New  Testenent  and  of  the  Fklwif  Da- 
vid, and  he  was  one  of  the  main  worfcen  in  tbe  tmh- 
tion  of  the  so-called  Christian  IlTs  BUtlc,  peUM  ii 
1560.  His  principal  theological  woria  archil btakm 
the  Haas  and  his  Book  ^  Miracle*,  both  ofwUcb  bt 
wrote  while  be  was  yet  a GatboUe.  Om^Waitt 
Hemtm,  O*  Marriage  amitlu  Brv^wptfOikm. 
aaAOmStvOy  €mi  lie  Eiacaliim 4^00^  mtlM 
translations  from  Lather.  His  patriotinB  led  Ua  u 
rescue  ftom  oblivion  the  fiunoos  work  of  Suo  Gaa- 
maticus,  which,  at  the  request  of  Christiio  II,  he  pik- 
lished  in  Paris  in  1614.  This  work,  tautacd  iM 
Danish  by  Gruntowig,  is  deservedly  tbe  pmm  {»pole 
(rf*  all  secuhv  books  in  the  Dai^  uogue.  BelN^ 
against  the  abaurdi^  «i  ndng  Latin  ioiteid  of  Mih, 
and  insisted  that  if  (he  eposes  had  pnachid  ia  Dtt- 
mark,  they  would  have  talked  Damih.  % Uilnsi- 
lation  of  the  Bible  and  other  works  be  ttemji^ 
for  Denmark  what  Loiter  bad  already  saaaijfrW 
for  Germany.  See  BatfodiL  forf  atflisfltr,  a  ffl-fll 
(R.RA.) 

Pedigree.   See  OsraALOGt; 
Pediiawituu.  See  Foor-wAsmMa 
Pedobaptlem.  See  Padobaptisil 

Pedmll,  GiAOOMO,  an  Italian  painter  sf  Brml 
was  bom  about  1690.  It  is  not  known  with  vhm  ke 
studied;  but  he  associated  himself  with  Domm 
Bmni,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  exeenttd  mk 
perspective  pieces  for  tbe  churches  in  hit  utin  ciir, 
and  also  in  Teniee,  which  are  hjgfaly  pfHnm*™*-*  ^ 
OrtandL  He  died  aboat  1660^  See  SpooHr,  Btt 
Bitt.ttfihertmAr1t,S,0B7, 

Pttdralla  la  a  nam  for  the  thh^  <n  «M  Ai 
altar-ihritie  rests,  <w  eases  in  whidi  fonaotf  thi  lia 
<tf8ainu  were  kept. 

Pedrettl.  GtuiwppB,  a  Bolognsss  ptiatn^mha 

in  1694.  He  studied  under  More  Antonia  FmM- 
chini,  whose  msnner  he  odt^ited.  Sooe  ifier  kinac 
his  master,  Pedretti  passed  through  Gcnnaay  to  lUad. 
where  he  resided  many  years  in  tbe  empfeyiMitif  tta 
court.  He  afterwatds  returned  to  his  nsttted^i  a' 
planted  a  greiU  many  [dctarea  •odaliai'pieeMft'^ 
chnicbes:  tbe  most  esteemed  are  tbe  Jfsr^r^  f 
St,  Peter,  in  S.  Petionio;  Chritt  Bearv^  Ihi  £>w> 
S.  Giuseppe;  and  St.  Maryaret,  in  the  Asassiiia 
He  died  in  1778.   See  Spooner,  Biog.  BiiL.  ^ik  ^ 

Pedro,  Alsorso^  a  noted  convnt  tnm  JsM"- 
-wboae  original  name  was  J/mm  Cutea,  s  aUm  'i 
Haesea,in  Aragon,wasbom  in  tbeycarlOSt  At* 
age  of  fiirty-4bur  be  was  beptiaed  b  the  csteM^ 
his  native  ci^,  in  1106, «  St.  Patci^dir;  sad, is M- 
or  of  the  saint,  and  his  godfiitbflr,fciiv  AttesvTLht 

took  the  name  of  Pedro  Attbiwh.  HeiAaw«di*<* 
4  deteoe  of  (dtiiiMigUM^^ 
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ednSty^  in  the  fonn  of  «  dialogue  between  Hoaes  and 
adro  Alfonso,  under  the  title  IHulogi  in  ^ilmt  victim 
tdtm>ntm  opiuitmn  evtdmtunnus  tarn  tiattiraliM  quain 
ttutU  pkilomqMm  atyumatit  eotf/iilantar,  fateArnqve 
repittarmm  abttnuiora  toea  UbutraHtur  (Oult^ue, 
iS6>.  This  wwk  is  spoken  of  in  high  tenngi,  and 
ta  been  of  great  use  in  Spain.  We  have  also  by 
an  a  Disdpiiiia  cteneaHf,  under  the  title  of  "  Prov- 
ba,"  ia  which  be  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
rabic  writen,  especially  tbe  teles  and  fables  of  iHlpay. 

pan  of  tUa  woA  atill  exists  in  tbe  Hebrew  transla- 
oa,  and  is  known  as  the  Book  of  Kutxh  (Idria).  See 
Urst,  Judaica,  i,  86;  Da  Costa,  Jtrad  and  tkt 
etitiU»,p.&\i-,  Vim,  Sqthardim,  ^.  181;  Undo,yeiM 
I  Spain,  p.  56 ;  Kalkar,  Imui  tmd  die  Kirche  (Hamb. 
Kd),  p.  2-2;  SteiuBchneider,  Jem»h  Liieratuir,  p.  174; 
ataL  Ji6r.  //«6r.  m  Bibl.  BotUej.  No.  B646;  Joet,  Getck. 

Judetakumt,  iii,88;  De  Castro,  BUiory  tk»  Jew  in 
ftOM  (Cambridge,  1671),  p.  67 ;  AdaiBS,  Uiitaty  of  lU 
ewCBoeton,  1612),  1,860 1  DelitiBcb,Je«9ktirtM  (tinea- 
ia,18S8),p.l87aq.;  iA.  Saat  a^f  Boffmrng  (UslKa^a, 
J7«>,  xiii,  141  aq.;  Evmgdieal  {LuOtenm)  Bat.  (tiet- 
rriHaB,1876),p.a698q.  (B.P.) 

Pedronl,  Pibtro,  an  ftalian  painter,  waa  bom  at 
'onuenioli,  in  tbe  Florentine  territory.  He  first  studied 
t  Flurence,  and  afterwards  at  Pamta  and  Rome.  He 
xecuted  a  few  excellent  worics  for  tbe  churches  at 
loreiice,  and  in  his  native  place ;  but,  in  consequence 
r  iU-iwaltb,  he  opened  an  academy  under  the  protec- 
ion  of  tbe  senator  Hertelli,  which  produced  many  able 
rtiata,  "If  not  a  rare  painter,"  says  Lanzi,  "he  was 
t  least  an  able  master,  profound  in  theory  and  eloquent 
a  conveying  knowledge  to  his  pupils,  of  whom  history 
rill  treat  in  the  ensuing  age.  Their  success,  their  af- 
ecUoo  and  esteem  for  Fedronl,  is  the  best  eulogium  on 
tim  which  I  can  tnnsmit  to  posterity."  He  died  in 
808.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  BiA  of  the  Hm  A  ria,  ii,  667. 

Pedum  rectum  (jKraight  itaff)  is  a  name  fur  the 
traigbt  shepherd  crook  of  the  pop^  adorned  with  a 
TuM  on  tbe  top.   See  CnooK. 

Peet,  Stbphbh,  ft  socnewbat  noted  misuonary  of 
he  CMif{cegational  Churcb  in  Wiaoonrin,  was  bom  at 
)and^te,yt.,in  1795.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  Col- 
e^e,  where  he  graduated  in  1823,  and  after  entering  tbe 
ninistry  preached  seven  years  at  Euclid,  near  Cleve- 
and,  Ohio;  was  afterwards  a  chaplain  at  Buffalo,  edit- 
11^  tbe  BetM  Magazine  and  Buffalo  Spectator;  be- 
»me  minister  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  in  1837 ;  asdsted  in 
iMinding  Beknt  College  and  thirty  churches ;  was  set- 
letl  as  minister  of  Milwaukee;  afterwards  took  charge 
if  an  institute  at  Batavia,  III.,  and  was  then  made  agent 
if  an  association  in  Michigan  to  found  a  theolt^cal 
<!minary.  He  died  at  Chicago  March  21, 1865.  He 
lublished  Hitt.  of  the  Prtsb,  tatd  Cong,  CiurcAe*  and 
Mimelen  of  Wiecoima  (1861,  ISmo). 

Fegftstw,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  winged  horse 
rhich  arose  with  Chrraaor  from  the  Idood  of  the  Gor- 
^  Ifednsa,  when  she  waa  dain  by  Peneos.  He  is 
aid  to  have  recdred  bis  name  beeeose  he  first  made 
lis  appearance  beside  the  dpringa  (mtyai)  of  Oceanua. 
tie  af^rwards  ascended  to  heaven,  and  was  believed  to 
;arry  tbe  thunder  and  lightning  of  Zeus.  According  to 
ater  authors,  however,  he  was  the  horse  of  Eos.  The 
■nytb  concerning  Pegasus  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
L-ictnry  of  Bellerophon  or^  tbe  Chimera.  Bellerophon 
tiad  in  vain  aongbt  to  catch  Pegasus  for  his  combat 
with  this  monster,  but  was  advised  by  the  seer  Polyidoe 
of  Corinth  to  sleep  in  the  temple  «f  Minerva,  and  the 
(Toddess  ^ipearingto  him  in  his  sleep  gave  him  a  gold- 
en bridle  and  certain  instructions,  upon  which  be  acted, 
and  made  nse  of  Pegasus  in  his  combat  with  the  Chi- 
roan«,  the  Amazons,  and  the  Solymi.  Pegasus  is  also 
spiAeD  of  in  roodera  times  as  the  hone  of  the  Muses, 
which,  bowcTN,  he  was  not.  The  ancient  l^end  on 
thb  street  ia  that  tbe  nine  Maaes  and  the  nine  daugb- 
ten  irf  PienM  etwaaed  in  a  oompetition  in  ringing  1^ 
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Helicon,  and  evefj^thing  waa  motionless  to  hear  thdr 
song,  save  Helicon,  which  rose  ever  higher  and  higher 
in  iu  delight,  when  Pegasus  put  a  stop  to  thb  with  a 
kick  of  tiifi  hoof,  and  from  the  pmnt  arose  Hippociene, 
tbe  inspiring  spring  of  tbe  Muses.  But  ^at  Pegasus 
ia  the  horae  of  the  Muses  is  entirely  a  modem  idea,  be- 
ing first  found  iu  the  Orkmdo  Imamoraio  of  Bmardo.— 
Chamb^  Cgclop.  s.  t. 

P6gg«,  Samukl,  Uj.Dn  F.A.S.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  noted  especially  as  an  industrious  antiquarian, 
was  bom  at  Chesterfield,  Stafiurdshire,  in  1704.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
be  became  fellow  in  1726.  He  became  vicar  of  God- 
mersham,  Kent,  in  1781;  and  rector  of  Wbittington, 
Staffordshire,  in  1761.  He  was  also  rector  of  Heath, 
perpetual  curate  of  Wingerworth,  and  preb«idaiy  of 
lichlleld  and  of  Lincoln.  He  died  in  1796.  He  fHib- 
lisbed,  An  ExamnatioK  of  the  Inquiry  Mto  the  Meaning 
of  Beenumiao  ta  the  New  Teetamenl.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
A  uthor.  Wherein  it  it  thotm  that  the  wrd  Danum  dote 
not  tign^  a  Departed  Soul,  either  m  the  Ciateict  or  the 
Scr^fturtt ;  and,  consequent^,  that  the  whole  of  the  In- 
qtdrjf  is  without  Fotmdatiion  (Lond.  1789) : — Popery,  an 
Haeowragir  of  Viet  and  ImmortMfi  a  sermon  on  Isa. 
V.  SO  [on  oocasion  of  lebellion]  (ibid.  1746, 8vo)  i—Th« 
Life  of  Robert  Groteefe,  the  ceieorated  Bithop  of  Lmcohj 
with  an  A  ccount  of  the  Biahop'a  Workt,  and  an  Appendix 
(ibid.  1793, 4to).  Other  works  of  hb  are,  Dieeetlationi 
on  tone  Angio-Saxon  Bemavia  (ibid.  1766,  4to):—il/f- 
moirt  of  Roger  de  Weteham  (ibid.  1761, 4to) : — Buay  on 
the  Coins  ofCunobeiin  (ibid.  1766, 4to)  v—The  Forme  of 
Cvrjf  (ibid.  1780, 8vo)  :—A  not^miana  (ibid.  1809),  etc 
See  Darling,  Cgdop.  of  Bibliog.  s.  v. ;  (^London)  Gentle- 
man's Mfigazine,  1796,  pt.  ii,  p>  66  sq. ;  Nichol,  IMerary 
Antedot«»,-vUt  1818-1816. 

PehlOTi  C  Vahr,  Power)  u  tbe  name  of  an  andent 
West-Iranian  (Median  and  Persian)  idiom,  in  use  chiefly 
during  the  period  of  the  Sassanida  (A.D.  285-640), 
who,  wishing  fully  to  restore  tbe  ancient  Persian  em- 
pire, endeavored  also  to  reinstate  the  primitive  national 
language,  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  court-language  since 
tbe  time  of  Alexander's  OHiqaeet.  Yet  they  did  not 
fix  upon  tbe  pure  Peirian  as  it  was  still  spoken  in  the 
interior,  but  upon  the  dialect  of  the  western  im>vinces, 
largely  mixed  with  Shemitic  words,  to  wfaich  An-an  ter- 
minations were  aflixed.  The  grammatical  structure  of 
the  Peblevi  presents  almost  the  same  poverty  of  inflec- 
tions and  terminalions  as  the  present  Persian.  Al- 
though, however,  less  rich  than  Zend  (q.  v.)  in  inflec- 
tion and  accentuation,  it  yet  boasts  of  the  same  copi- 
OQBiKss  of  words  as  that  dialwt,  to  which  it  in  reality 
succeeded.  It  is  written  from  right  to  left,  and  the  let> 
ters  are  mostly  joined.  The  remnants  of  Pehteri  ex- 
tant consist  of  coins,  inscriptions  (found  at  Hajtabad, 
Persepolis,  Kirmansbah,  etc.),  and  a  number  of  books, 
all  relating  to  tbe  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  tbe  translation  of  the  chief  part  of 
the  Zend-Avesta  (Yaana,  Tiapand,  and  VendidAd),  and 
sncb  original  religious  as  the  Bundeheah,  Shiksnd- 
gumftni,  Dinkart,  Ataflb  Barlim,etc.  The  Peblevi  of  the 
books  ditfera  turn  that  of  tbe  inscriptions  and  coins  to 
such  a  degree — according  to  the  larger  or  Soulier  pre- 
ptHiderance  of  the  Shemitic  element — as  to  have  misled 
investigatOTS  (Wcste^ard  and  others)  to  assume  that 
two  utterly  distinct  languagea,a  purely  Iranic  and  a  She- 
mitic one,  had  been  used  somewhat  indiscriminately  at 
the  time.  The  non-Iranian  element  is  called  Huzvaresh 
(Hmftreflb)  the  Parsee  priests,  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  ambtgnlty  of  tbe  Pehlevi  alphabet,  often 
substitute  the  corresponding  Persian  for  tbe  foreign 
words.  Tbe  Iranian  part  of  the  Pehlevi  differs  little 
from  the  Persian  of  our  own  day,  and,  in  fact,  the  Peh- 
levi changed  first  into  Parsee,  and  subsequently  into 
modem  Persian,  simply  by  getting  rid  first  of  Its  Chal- 
dee  and  then  of  tbnae  of  ll»  Iranianywords  whiah  had 
beoDBw  obsolete.   The  chll^uaoDl(t«W:£Hdghglecc 
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tt  preaent  is  tha  iMuUnce  it  offers  towuds  the  eluci- 
daUoa  of  lheZ«ad  itself.   See  Piuula. 

Peiroe,  Cyrns,  a  CoDgregational  minister,  noted 
IS  an  American  educator,  was  bom  at  Waltham,  Klsss^ 
Auk.  1^  I'^  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, where  he  graduated  in  1810.  He  tau^t  a  private 
fd-hoitl  In  Nantucket  two  yean;  then  studied  theolc^ 
At  Cambridge  three  years,  and  resumed  his  school  at 
Nantucket.  He  comnieuccd  preaching  in  18IH;  was 
minister  of  a  Congregational  Church  at  North  Keading 
from  Hay,  1S19,  to  May,  1827,  but,  preferring  Che  voca- 
timi  of  a  teacher,  opened  a  aehool  at  North  Audover; 
from  1S30  to  1886  he  managed  a  large  school  at  Naii- 
tudiet ;  became  principal  of  its  high  school  in  1837 ; 
aiid  fma  I9a»  to  18^  waa  princtpal  of  the  flnt  Normal 
School  m  America,  at  Lexington,  Haas.  After  two 
years  of  rest  be  took  chvge  of  the  Female  Normal 
School  at  West  Newton,  whN«  be  continued  till  his 
death.  He  published  A  Letter  on  Norvml  Sckooit,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  (I8&)),  and  a  prize 
e«av  on  Cntne,  it»  Came  and  Cur»  (1853).  He  died 
April  5,  ISGO.  See  NaAmal  Teaehtr/  Monthly,  Sept. 
1875,  p.  326  sq. ;  Bunard's  ilaisrseuis  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, Oeoember,  1857. 

Peirce,  Jamea,  a  teamed  English  Dissenting  di- 
vine, is  noted  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  Exeter  Dis- 
liutea  of  the  last  century,  which  resulted  in  the  weak- 
ening of  Preshyterianism  in  England  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  L'nitarianism.  He  was  bom  in  the  city 
of  London  in  \Si3.  Losing  his  parents  early,  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Matthew  Mead  (one  of 
the  ejected  ministers  of  1662,  and  then  pastor  of  a 
NoDConrormist  ooDgrc^ion  at  Stepney),  who  had  him 
educated,  along  with  his  own  sons,  under  his  own 
roof;  after  which  Peirce  went  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
hid  hb  first  academical  instruction.  He  aftervranlit  re- 
moved to  Leyden,  where  lie  studied  for  some  time ;  and 
having  passed  between  five  and  six  years  at  these  two 
celebrated  universities,  attending  the  lectures  of  Wit- 
sius,  Leydecker,  Gmviiis,  Spanheim,  and  Mher  learned 
men,  he  returned  to  Eh^imL  On  his  arrival  he  took 
up  his  abode  for  aome  time  in  London,  and  set  up  a 
^bbath-evening  lecture  at  MUes'a  Lane,  which  he  cmh 
ttnued  for  two  years,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  a  coiigrn^rion  of  Di^Knters  at  Cambridge  to  be- 
come tbnr  pastor.  In  1713  he  waa  unanimously  In- 
vited by  the  three  dissentmg  congregatiiHis  in  Exeter 
to  succeed  one  of  their  ministers,  lately  deceased,  the 
•urviving  ministers  Joining  the  people  iu  the  inviu- 
tion.  He  aoeq)ted  the  oikt,  and  accordingly  settled  in 
that  dty,  where  tus  re«dence,  for  the  first  three  yearn, 
proved  exceedingly  agreeable  to  him.  During  this 
period  he  pttblished  his  Vindkatiim  of  the  Prolettant 
y^wfrateri,  written  first  in  Latin,  but  by  him  translated 
into  English,  and  published  with  la^  additions  (Loud. 
1717,  8vo).  Puree  compares  the  constitution  of  the 
Establiriied  Church,  ita  forms  and  ceremonials,  its  ritu- 
al, and  the  origin  of  the  administntinn  of  ita  reveiiMi^ 
will)  the  practices  which  prevailed  in  tbo  early  agea  of 
Obriotianity.  The  work  became  in  a  brief  period  the 
most  popular  defmce  of  Nonconformity,  and  was  one  of 
two  subeequently  recommended  by  Doddridge  for  the 
education  of  NouconfonniBls.  But,  notwithstanding  hb 
popularity,  Peirce  was  much  suspected  of  Arian  prin- 
ciides;  and  when  in  1718  the  exritaiiMiit  nn  high,  not 
uidy  in  Exeter  but  also  in  I^mdon,  on  the  Triniurian 
doctrine,  and  Peirce  did  not  so  clearly  pronounce  him- 
self as  to  be  beyond  the  snspioon  of  heresy,  and  even 
refused  to  sign  a  doctment  clearing  himself  from  the 
charge,  he  was  ejected  from  bis  chapel  by  the  trustees, 
although  tJte  minority  of  hie  congregatiim  were  opposed 
tu  iL  Hiese  aummsiy  proeeedinga  agauirt  him  and 
others  implicated  in  a  lUie  eha^  had  a  tendency  to 
arouse  public  opinion  in  their  favor,  and  a  chapel  waa 
promptly  built  for  him  and  the  other  ejected  ministen. 
Tboee  who  bad  hoped  to  hieak  up  Arian  seatinaits 


had  bgr  their  rash  UMaanrea  only  strengtheiid  %  ai 
at  Exeter  in  a  vmy  aliMt  tima  reiy  little  «s  kam 
of  Presbyterianism.  It  ianeedlaaaioaddlwitibittk 
same  cjurse  pursued  in  t>cher  pacta  of  £ii|^aod  fuif 
resulted  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  VnAjum 
Church  in  England.  See  PiutsBYTKKLunsx.  fam 
continued  to  preach  at  Exeter  until  his  dcaih  in  1T& 
He  is  charged  with  douUe^ealing.  But  thcie  Men  e 
be  no  reasonable  ground  for  so  severe  an  accnacian.  bt 
was  probably  semi-Arian  in  tmdmty,  but  nut  in  ft» 
ciple.  AtaeonfereoGeofninisteii^wliaiallmnMM 
to  giv9  individually  their  dedafatka  oa  tbeTrintai- 
an  doctrine,  Peirce  said:  "I  am  not  of  the  opioiMi' 
Sabellius,  Arius,  Soduius,  or  Sheilock.  1  bdwn  tbw 
is  but  one  God,  and  can  be  no  more.  I  fadievt  tk  Sn 
and  Holy  Ghost  to  be  divine  peisona,  but  nbsn&at 
to  the  Father;  and  the  unity  of  God  is,  I  iliiak,iob 
resolved  intf  the  Fathn's  bdng  the  tbunttta  «f  tb 
divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  S|Mrii."  Oppoaitito  dim 
him  into  I^UtuknarianUiH  (q.  v.),  and  doally  bt  oat 
out  a  Uiiilarian,  His  pid>licadon8  aie  somnM 
amounting  in  all  to  about  tweoty-fbnr;  but  that  I? 
which  he  is  best  known  is  hU  continuation  of  Ml  Uil- 
lelt'a  I'araphnue  and  Nolet  on  the  Epialt  totkH^ 
bi-ew  (LcHid.  1733, 4to).  Thu  work  waa  trsiwlaud  in* 
Latin  by  ftlichaelia,  and  puUished  at  Halle  ia  M- 
That  great  divine  apeaks  in  the  higfaeal  tens*  d  tA- 
mitation  uf  the  prt^Nind  learning  and  aeat*  diam- 
ment  of  Pun^.  He  also  gave  to  the  public  a  \-dm 
containing  Fifteen  Hermans  on  cariota  fttunmsd 
an  JCmij/  on  tAe  Ancient  Practice  of  giving  tkt  £aAii» 
to  Children,  See  Jones,  ChriaL  Biog.  a.  v.;  AUSmc 
Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  AtUA.  K  v.;  Bogus  and  Ba- 
iKtt,  ffiitor^  of  Di$»enler$,  voL  tii;  Skeata,  Hkl.^iii 
Free  Churckei  of  Ei^land,  p.  80^10;  Pnt.  Oimalst 
Magazine,  voL  iL    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pe'kah  (Heb.  Pekadt,  H^B,  an  opening,  m<*^ 
eyes;  SepL  ^oKfii  Josephua,  ^axiaf;  Talg./%mi 
son  of  Kemaliah,  originally  a  captain  of  Pek^lah, 
of  Israel,  murdered  his  master,  seised  the  tbrsata' 
became  the  aghteenth  aoverdgn  (and  la*  bat  aae) 
the  northern  kii^(dom.   His  native  eouatiy  wasfn^ 
ably  Gilead,  as  fifty  Gileadites  joined  him  in  tke  <» 
apiiacy  agaiiwt  Pekahiah;  and  if  ai\  he  fnnusbn  v 
hislance  of  the  sama  undamted  energy  wbieh  diaa- 
guished,  for  good  or  evil,  so  many  of  the  IsrseGus  wii- 
sprang  from  that  conotr>',  of  which  Jephthab  and 
jah  were  the  most  famoua  examples  (Stanley,  8i».  'ai 
PaL  p.  837).   Under  his  predeceaura  Israel  hadWw 
much  weakened  through  the  payment  ef  (awts» 
tribute  to  the  Assyrians  (see  eapecitlly  S  Kingtx».»>. 
and  by  internal  warn  and  cnn»piracie«.    Pekafc  mm 
steadily  to  have  applied  himself  to  the  pestsnrw  J 
its  power.    For  this  purpose  he  sought  the  wpp*'"' 
a  foreign  alliance,  and  fixed  his  mind  on  the  phvdif 
of  the  sister  kingdom  of  Jadah.    He  mint  bar« 
the  treaty  by  which  he  proposed  to  share  itsipail 
Reain,  king  of  Danaacna,  when  Jotham  was  tfOl  • 
throne  of  Jemsaleni  (3  Kings  zt,  87) ;  bat  in  essMv 
was  long  delayed,  probably  in  eooaeqaenee 
prince's  righteous  and  vigorous  adminlstnitini(l'^^'^ 
xxvii).   When,  however,  his  weak  son  Ahai  (acna** 
to  the  crown  of  David,  the  allies  no  loi^^er  h«»i«* 
and  formed  the  siege  itfJeraaalem.  The  hiMOfT*'!^ 
war,  which  ia  sketched  nndcr  Anaz,  ia  feaad  ia  1  Kiv 
xvi  and  S  Chron.  xxviii;  and  in  the  latter  (nr. <^«t 
read  that  Pekah  '•akw  in  Jodah  one  hundred  sad 
thousand  in  one  day,  which  were  all  raliaDt 
statement  whicfa,even  if  we  ahouM  be  obliged  WdiaiP- 
ish  the  number  now  read  in  tiw  text,  ft«B  the  mta* 
taintT  as  to  numbers  attaching  to  our  prcawl^*' 
the  hooka  ofChroaiclee  (Kennicott,  Htkm  Tai  ^» 
0»  rertoMoK  C'oHsd^  p.  633),  proves  thtt  tht^ 

acter  of  his  warfare  was  in  full  acaordann  with  Wh- 
itish prscedenu  (Jodgs-xi.  88;  xii,  6>  Tte  «i  > 
fkn»Q8  aa  tlie,j)ffiaiifpT^(i<igi^<>|d»^ 
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Tii-iz.  (M  chief  result  trw  th«  Mptme  of  tbe  Jeftish 
pon  of  EliUi,  on  the  Ked  Sea ;  but  the  unnatural  alli- 
um of  Damaacus  and  Samaria  was  puniahed  thruugh 
[be  final  overthrow  of  the  ferociuus  confederates  by 
Tiglatb-PUeaer,  king  of  Assyria,  wbom  Ahax  called  to 
hii  awMaiM^and  who  srised  tbe  oppoituoity  of  adding 
Is  bn  own  dunriniona  and  eiuahing  «  union  which  might 
have  been  dangerous.  Tbe  kingdom  of  Damaacus  was 
fiatllv  Hippiesaed,  and  Rezin  put  to  death,  while  Pekah 
«u  deprived  of  at  least  half  of  bia  kingdom,  including 
lU  tbe  northern  portion,  and  the  whole  dbtrict  to  tbe 
cut  of  Jordaa,  For  thoi^h  the  writer  iu  2  Kings  xv, 
» trtis  us  that  Tigiath-inieHr  "took  ^Jon,  and  Abel- 
leth-nuttehab,  and  JaiiMh,  and  Kedeah,  and  Hazor, 
tnl  GiltaJ,  and  <>alilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtati,"  yet 
fivn  comparing  1  Cbivn.  v,  26,  we  find  that  Uilead 
most  include  "  the  Keubeiittea  and  the  Gadiiea  and  half 
the  tribe  of  Hanasseh."  The  inhabitants  were  carried 
oll^  acconluig  to  tbe  usual  practice,  aiid  settled  in  re- 
nute  <Uatricu  trf'  Asqma.  Pekah  himaelf,  now  fallen 
iato  tbe  poaitko  of  an  Aaayrian  Tawal,  was  of  course 
ontpelled  to  absuin  from  further  attacks  on  Judafa. 
Wbetbahis  eoMioued  tyranny  exhausted  tbe  patience 
i>r  bis  subjects,  or  whether  bis  weakness  emboldened 
cbcm  to  attack  him,  we  do  not  know;  but,  from  one  or 
Ibe  otber  cause,  Hnshea  the  son  of  Elah  conspired 
■gainst  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  Joeephus  says 
that  Hnshea  was  his  rriend  (Attl.  ix,  18,  1).  Com  p. 
ha.  riii,  Ifi^  which  pn>phecy  Hoshea  wia  instnunental 
in  fiiUUUng.  Pekah  ascended  the  tbmne  B.C  767. 
la  order  to  bring  down  the  date  of  Pekah'e  murder  to 
the  date  oT  Hoshca's  acceftuon,  some  cbronrdogisis  pro- 
pose to  read  twenty-nine  years  for  twenty  in  2  Kings  xv, 
fl.  Host,  bowerer,  prefer  to  let  the  dates  stand  as  at 
pttsent  in  tbe  text,  and  suppose  that  an  interregnum, 
nutexpresalT  mentioned  in  tbe  Bible,  oocuned  between 
Iboae  two  luurpera.  Hie  w<ad«  of  Isaiah  (ix,  20,  21) 
Mm  to  indicat«  a  time  of  anarchy  iu  IsraeL  See 
Chkonoloot.  Pekah  must  have  begun  to  war  against 
Jadih  aC.  740,  and  was  killed  B.a  787.  The  order 
nf  events  above  given  is  according  to  the  scheme  of 
Ewsld's  Getciichte  dn  Volket  Itrofl,  iii,  602.  Mr.  Kaw- 
lirewi  {Bonbon  Ltrlutv*  for  1859,  lect.  iv)  seems 
wrung  in  assuming  two  invasions  of  Israel  by  the  A»- 
■yriana  in  Pckah's  time,  the  one  comspooding  to  2 
lUngs  xr,  89,  the  other  to  S  Kings  xvi,  7-9.  Both 
these  narratives  refer  to  the  same  event,  which  in  the 
fits  place  is  mentioned  briefly  in  the  short  sketch  nf 
Pefcah's  reign,  while,  in  the  second  passage,  additional 
(lettils  are  given  in  the  kmger  biofnnphy  of  Ahaz.  It 
voubl  have  been  srarrely  possible  for  Pekah,  when  de- 
r«ired  of  half  hia  kingdom,  to  make  an  alliance  with 
Kenn,  ami  to  attack  Aha&  We  learn  further  from  Mr. 
Sawlinson  that  the  onnqueata  of  Tiglath-Pileaer  are 
mentioned  in  an  Assyrian  ftagment,  though  there  is  a 
liScoliT,  fmm  the  occnrrenco  of  the  name  Mnahfm  in 
:he  inscription,  which  may  have  proceeded  from  a  mis- 
iske  of  the  engraver.  Comp,  the  title,  ion  of  Khumri 
I'Oinri),  assigned  to  Jehu  in  another  inscription ;  and 
<ee  RawUnson,  note  35  on  lect.  iv.  As  may  be  inferred 
'ton  Pekah'a  allianoe  with  Rerin,  his  government  was 
w  inpnmmant,  moraUy  and  religiously,  on  that  of  his 
iiedeeeaeoi&— Smith.   See  Ismabl,  Kmaiiox  op. 

Pekahl'ah  (Rebw  Pekachgah',  n^njSQ,  oprmng 
nftheeyes]  by./eAoraA;  Sept.  <tnri(n'frc  v.r.4n»('nc; 
loeepbuB,  ^oKfinr,  Jitf.  ix,  II,  1 ;  Vulg.  Phacfja\  son 
■ad  successor  o(  Henabem,  was  the  sereiite«ith  king 
>f  the  eepaiate  kingdom  of  btaeL  After  a  brief  reign 
•Ttwo  years  (B.C.  758,757),  a  conspiracy  was  organized 
tgainst  him  by  "one  of  his  captains"  (probably  of  his 
mdy  guardX  Pekah,  son  of  Remaliah,  who,  at  the  head 
>f  fifty  Gilesdites,  attacked  him  in  his  palace  at  Sama- 
"ia,  assassinated  him  and  his  friends  Argnb  and  Arieb, 
md  sriied  the  tbroite.  This  reign  was  no  better  than 
hnse  which  had  gone  heibn;  and  the  calf-wonhip  waa 
'Bt^iMd(SKtnB»xr,SS-MI>  See  laaASL,  Kutouox  of. 


Pe'kod(HeK/VW,nipB,H*j(a/vm),a  symbohcal 
appellative  applied  to  tbe  Chaldeans  in  Jer.  1, 31,  and  U* 
the  Cbaldnaiu  in  Ezek.  xxiii,  29,  in  the  latter  of  which 
passages  it  is  connected  with  Shoa  and  Koa,  as  if  these- 
tbree  were  in  someway  subdivbions  of  "the  Babylonians 
and  all  the  Chaldnans."  Authorities  are  undecided  as  to- 
the  meaning  of  the  \xm.  It  is  regalariy  f<»med  from 
the  not  pakdd,  **  to  vint,"  and  in  its  secondary  aenaes' 
means  **  to  ptmieb,"  and  "  to  appcnnt  a  ruler :"  hence  Pe- 
kod  may  be  applied  to  Babylon  in  Jer.  1  as  Mgntlicant  of 
its  impending  punishment,  as  in  the  margin  of  tbe  A.  V. 
"visitation."  But  this  sense  will  not  suit  the  other 
passage,  and  hence  Geeenius  here,  assigns  to  it  the 
meuiing  of  "(mfect"  {Tlutaur.  p.  1121),  as  if  it  were 
but  another  form  trf  paHd.  It  certainly  ia  imlikdy 
that  tbe  same  word  would  be  applied  to  the  same  ob- 
ject in  two  totally  different  senses.  Hitzig  seeks  for 
the  origin  of  the  word  in  the  Sanscrit  bkav&n,  "  noble" 
— Shiia  and  Koa  beingrespecttvely  "prince" and  "lord;" 
and  he  e:iplains  its  use  in  Jer.  I  as  a  part  for  the  whole. 
The  Sept.  treats  it  as  the  name  of  a  district  (4nro>'v: 
Alex.  ^ov$)  in  Ezekiel,  and  as  a  verb  (tR^tinfffor)  in 
Jeremiah.— Smith.  FUrst,  however,  remarks  (H^  Ijtt. 
B.  V.)  that  the  name  is  selected  in  Jeremiah  by  assonaiiro 
with  1£9,foj)UfltsA  (1, 18),  and  rn'^S^  (1,27,  SI),  while 
the  association  in  Eaekiel  shows  it  must  have  been  a 
people.  Hence  be  Higgeata  the  Ptetyriaiu  of  Herodotiui 
(iii,  98 ;  vii,  67),  and  tbe  city  of  PtM  in  the  Talmud 
(Jam.  Nedarim,  x),  both  in  Babylonia.   See  Koa. 

Pttlaglaiilsm  ia  tJie  aystem  of  doctrine  respecting 
sin  promulgated  bjr  Pelagiua  (q.  v.)  in  the  eariy  Cbria- 
tian  Church. 

I.  Oi-iffin  (f  tht$e  Vuw*. — From  a  very  early  period 
the  Church  discussed  the  question  of  the  origin  of  tbe 
human  aoul,  mid  the  speculations  indulged  in  on  this 
subject  tended  very  Erectly  to  give  form  and  complex- 
ion to  the  views  held  on  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  of  grace. 
"  Whence  sprang  the  soul  of  each  individual  human  be- 
ing?" "What  is  its  predse  relation  to  the  bo<]y  as  re- 
gards the  time  when  they  both  began  to  exist?"  Such 
questions  as  these  presented  matter  of  deepest  interest  to 
many  of  the  roost  thoughtful  minds  among  the  writent 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  The  influence  of  Gre- 
cian philoaophy  still  lingered  among  them,  and  blended 
itself  with  th«r  speculationa.  This  influence  ia  vtry 
apparent  in  the  manner  in  which  these  questions  are 
discussed  by  them.  The  Greek  philosophy,  however, 
specially  prevailed  in  the  Eaat,  while  other  and  health- 
ier influences  controlled  the  practical  mind  of  the  West ; 
thns  there  aroee  in  process  of  time  a  divergence  between 
the  antbropohigy  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church  awl 
thatoftheChurchoftheWest.  In  the  Easbon  Church, 
particularly  in  that  of  Alexandria,  the  doctrinal  system 
of  Origen,  and  his  peculiar  manner  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, prevailed.  They  further  maintained  the  doctrini' 
that  all  human  aouls,  in  the  aggregate,  were  created  by 
God  in  the  beginning  before  tbe  creation  of  man ;  that 
these  souls  were  at  their  first  creation  angelic  beings, 
but  that,  having  rinned  in  their  angelic  state,  they  were, 
as  a  punishment,  doomed  to  dwell  in  human  bodies,  atHl 
to  sojourn  foraoertain  time  on  this  earth,  where,  by  the 
discipline  through  which  they  must  pass,  they  would 
all  in  due  time  be  prepared  for  resuming  again  their 
original  angelic  life.  This  strange  theory  has  its  rootii 
in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  metemps)'chosiB,  and  in 
,  the  speculations  of  Plato,  though  Origen  attempts  to 
And  aupport  for  It  in  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  by  his 
favorite  mode  of  allegorizing,  according  to  his  own  par- 
ticular fancy,  the  turrative  of  the  earlier  chapters  of 
the  book  of  UeneNS,and  certain  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  he  regarded  as  funiishing  ilhistratione  of 
the  same  principle.  This"stulta  persuasio" of  Origen's, 
as  Jerome  styles  it,  ffHind  hut  few  to  embrace  it ;  nay,  it 
met  with  rety  strenuous  oppnsitinn  from  many  quarters, 
and  bv  the  end  of  the  4ih  century  wfl'almMtw^y 
foigotten.  DigitizGd  by  V^OOglL 
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There  were,  however,  two  other  opiMons  proponnded 
regarding  the  origin  of  tb«  homm  soul  which  gained 
more  currency.  1.  The  theoi7  adranced  by  Jerome, 
that  God  "  quotidie  fabrieatur  animaa."  This  view  was 
mainly  advocated  in  the  East,  although  it  also  found  a 
Tew  advocates  in  the  West.  According  to  this  theory-, 
each  human  soul  is  a  distinct  and  sepatate  creation  out 
tif  nothing.  This  po«ti<Hi,  it  is  obvious,  leaves  no  room 
ri>r  such  a  doctrine  aa  that  of  original  sin ;  for  every  sep- 
arately created  soul,  coming  directly  from  the  Creator's 
hands,  must  be  abaolutely  pure  and  holy.  If  so,  how 
onDea  it  to  be  polluted  by  uo  ?  If  polluted  by  sin  at  all, 
this  must  be  by  the  direct  act  of  God;  and,  therefore, 
the  restoration  and  recovery  of  such  a  soul  must  be  an 
act  of  justice  on  the  pan  of  God,  and  not  of  grace.  2, 
The  theory  that  is  ^)ecially  associated  with  the  name  of 
TertuUian,  because  it  was  6rBt  maUitiuned  and  dsfended 
by  him,  via,  that  human  souls  are  propagated  per  ira- 
tUtdam.  This,  which  is  generally  styled  the  theory  of 
tradncianisn — as  Jeronae's  is  called  the  theory  of  crea- 
tioniam — afflrms  that  the  souls  as  well  as  the  buditx 
of  men  are  propagated;  that  God's  work  of  creating  dr 
nihilo  was  finished  absolutely. on  the  sixth  day,  and  that 
lince  that  time  there  has,  properly  speaking,  been  ex- 
erieil  by  God  no  creative  energy;  that  the  soul  has  the 
|Hiwer  of  reproducing  itself  in  individual  souls,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first  created  seed  of  any  given 
kind  in  the  vegetable  world  possesses  the  power  of  re- 
producing others  of  the  same  kind  Mainly  through 
ihe  influence  of  Augustine,  who  adopted  it,  the  tradu- 
4'ian  theory  was  almost  universally  embraced  in  the 
North  African  and  the  Western  churches.  True,  that 
father  nowhere  in  his  writings  formally  exhibits  and 
advocates  it,  yet  all  bia  discintinns  on  the  doctrine  of 
un,  and  <m  the  relation  of  men  individually  to  Adam, 
are  evidently  based  upon  it,  and  take  it  for  granted. 

These  specuUtiona  regarding  the  orij^n  of  individual 
human  souls  imparted,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a  partic- 
tilar  complexion  to  the  opinirais  protntdgated  regarding 
sin.  Both  in  the  East  and  the  West  the  great  doc- 
trinal conflict  of  the  early  Christians  was  against  the 
assaults  of  Gnosticism.  The  Gnostic  idea  that  man,  by 
hifl  very  ereatioa,  is  sinful,  and  that  he  has  no  fteedom 
of  will,  waa  keenly  opposed  by  them.  They  strenuously 
affirmed,  on  the  contrary,  that  man  at  his  creation  was 
holy,  that  he  was  absolutely  free  from  all  taint  of  morel 
evil,  and  that  he  became  a  sinner  only  by  his  voluntary* 
rebellion  against  God.  The  prevalence  of  GnoHticism 
led  them  to  give  much  prominence  to  Ihe  doctrine  that 
man  is  a  ftce  moral  agent,  and  that  he  is  the  author  of 
his  own  sin.  But  while  strongly  and  rightly  maintain- 
ing against  the  Gnostics  that  man  was  a  free  responsi- 
ble moral  agent,  they  did  not  at  all  entertain  the  question 
of  the  inf1u«ice  of  depravity  and  apostasy  from  God  on 
the  actings  of  the  human  wilL  This  question  did  not 
arise  till  the  time  of  the  Pelagian  controversy,  and  then 
it  was  fiMind  that  there  existed  a  diversity  of  opinion 
concerning  it  The  Alexandrian  school,  e.  g.  Origen  and 
Clement,  strongly  affirmed  man's  entire  freedom  of  will, 
his  full  power  to  believe  or  not  to  believe,  to  obey  (iod 
or  not  to  obey  him.  The  fathers  of  that  school  asserted 
that  the  tlrst  movement  of  man  towards  holtneen  was 
wholly  the  spontaneous  self-csiised  action  of  his  own 
will ;  although  they  acknowleilged  that  he  aftem'arda 
neetled  the  help  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  bring  his  own 
efRtrt  to  a  satisfketory  issuer  They  tanght  that  the 
soul  has  an  inherent  power  to  b^n  the  work  of  re- 
newal; that  Qod  concurs  with  and  helps  this  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  man ;  that  the  beginning  of  all  right 
action  was  wholly  of  man,  although  its  completion  de- 
pended on  divine  help;  that  original  sin  did  not  dwell 
in  the  nvtvita,  the  soul,  the  prMxistent  spiritual  nai^ 
ure  which  came  down  from  the  angelic  qiheiv  to  in- 
habit tfae  body  assigned  to  it,  but  that  it  bad  Its  seat 
only  in  the  atofta  and  the  i^oyq,  the  body  and  the  sen- 
suous nature ;  and  that  the  wviviut,  though  living,  m  to 
qieak,  in  contact  with  sin,  waa  not  neoeaarily  defiled 


by  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  iahcnat  ptw 
of  warring  against  it,  and  of  floallf  oniaMg  iL 
Hence  it  followed  that  then  was  do  gink  in  ttii  » 
ruptioD,  since  guilt  oouM  oifiy  be  pwdiesm  4  At 
wvtvfM,  being  only  poMble  wbea  the  wwufM  i» 
greased  God's  law.  While  oormptioa  tbenfbntamdi 
from  Adam,  lodging  in  the  bodily  and  pbriie^  mat 
guilt,  properly  spewing,  does  not  deaotiMl.  btaw  it  ii 
only  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  indiridsil  nwfK; 
and  where  the  wvcv/ia  does  transgiasiaadtbenbi'ii- 
cur  guilt,  its  dmng  so  is  <^ita«wnfteedMic(;adM 
because  of  any  conncetioa  with  Adam  or  ritfelikliw- 
greaaion.  This  doctrine,  fully  derdoped  bjr  On- 
ent  and  Origen,  waa  univenally  accepted  in  lit  Eh. 
and  was  also  rec«ved  with  mudi  favor  in  il»  Wo. 
It  experienced  some  modtflcation  fmm  tbt  bltsnrf 
the  Antiochian  and  Uie  later  Alexsndriai  kImLI* 
their  adoption  of  Jerome's  theory  of  the  origja  tfik 
soul  of  man ;  aiul  in  this  modified  fom  madnedte- 
inant  in  the  EasL  Here  we  may  Aid  all  the  gnw  * 
Pelagtanism.  In  his  LBxr  apeiognieu  atlni 
,7Un»  de  arbitrii  liberlale,  as  quoted  by  WSnff,  Onea 
affirms  that  in  Pelagiua  and  Codestius  Orign  lirriaJ 
spake :  "  Hbc  veneuatissimorum  dflgmttsoi  ■bonW*' 
habet  etiam  nunc  vivenles  mnriuos,  luuftiw^w  ^ 
ventes.  Nam  Origines  et  IhisdUiauiii  et  JsriuMi 
olim  apod  ae  nmftni  in  his  vivunt;  ct  m  aAmn- 
vunt  verum  etiam  loquuntur:  nunc  rem  F(hgi>ii 
Cmleetius,8i  in  bin  persevenverint  vivtaua  BMta.f« 
adveraus  ecdesiam,  quod  roiserumcst,etqiiodwilt>n- 
seriiis  ent,  in  ecdesia  palam  Hbilant,"  etc  Nif;iMH 
is  certainly  ouuntenanced  by  the  Graek  inihrop*??. 
The  latter  prepared  the  way  for  Pel^ianiiv  «bi  ii 
tau^t  that  original  tin  exists  only  as  a  diwdcr  m  iW 
sensuous  nature  of  man;  and  thatitisBOtceif^M 
guilt,  dll  the  mtvfta  yields  to  the  tenptatiM  stick 
arises  from  this  dimirder;  that  our  phnieil  an* 
in  virtue  of  its  derivarion  from  Adain,  mtns  ■^'■^ 
and  sensual  paaeions  which  tempt  lo  liiuaad  ibit  itv 
is  all  the  corruption  we  inherit  from  Adais:  tbUHi^ 
not  inherite<l,  but  ia  the  result  of  (.be  sction  of  ttai"*- 
vidual  wttl  of  man,  and  that  the  will  ia  is  no  RfKt 
whatever  infiuenoed  or  biased  one  way  «  mda  ^ 
cause  of  our  descent  ftom  Adam,  fUrthtr  6m 
implied  in  its  beii^  tempted  by  the  acmoaia  aMt^ 
which  temptation  it  has  abtmdant  pomr  l>  R"^ 
Holding  such  a  doctrine  regarding  sin,ibe  tobox' 
the  Eastern  Church,  as  a  natural  comeqiwDa,  M  ^ 
the  doctrine  of  Synergism  in  regeneratisD.  Tfc^a«> 
uined  that  man  in  his  natural  itate  hat  a  Mti* 
dency  towards  that  which  is  good;  and  ihMlifp^ 
free  scope  to  this  tendency  he  work*  togwhwriik  "J™ 
or  with  the  Divine  8[rfri't,  towardi  tb*  attaisw*  ■ 
holiness.  The  Spirit  and  man,  they  said,  e<Mipo«^ 
this  great  work ;  but  the  flm  step  towndi  in  »«•; 
pitshment  is  taken  by  man.  The  natanl  imA^ 
teachings  anch  aa  these  was  Pelagiamnk. 

There  was,  however,  a  current  of  thought  St  *■« 
time  moving  in  a  dilferettf  dlpsctian.  TettdB* 
copies  a  prominent  and  chief  place  anwng  c>m"  *** 
guided  and  gave  intenaity  to  the  force  <rf  ihii 
He  found  exinttng  in  the  public  opinioDt  exiw**^  ^ 
the  fathers  in  the  West  indistinct  traces  <rf  ih  ^ 
of  traducianism— the  theory  which  affinse  thif|M 
his  entire  humanity,  soul  as  well  aa  body,  i»  P"***]?; 
that  the  entire  oTbuman  nature  was  *'"P"''^^\! 
in  creation,  and  that  that  nature  is  faKUridrfw" 
proofofkm.   TertulHan  gave  form  and  pnw**' 
that  theory,  which  was  af&rwatds  emtrswd"^"* 
theory  of  the  origin  of  hnman  aoula  by  the 
em  Church.   Hence  it  was  rightly  a^ocd,  if  tfceiP''' 
propagated,  there  most  be  abo  a  pmpogitiM  rf*^ 
traditx  amma,lraAix  pneaH.  Ja*ervi««»*'J^ 
to  be  entertained  regarding  the  innale  ■a***** 
sold,  and  as  a  consequence  alsD  regaiding  Ac  B«*^ 
ure  of  regeneration  as  tli«  elteet  of  the  ag*?  " 
Divine  Spjifei  aliMiii  i  linifiManiiftHr  ** 
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le  mtvftat  DO  tendency,  no  incUnatiini,  and  can 
ive  none  towanla  bolineaa  till  it  it  acted  upon  by  the 
rwer  of  the  S|urit  of  Uud.  Han  has  no  desire  towards 
>Unesa  in  himaelC  That  desire  u  w^/tMoted  and  txr- 
edfwwanlfloldylvtheSidritorGod.  TcrtolliaDdid 
>t  foUy  evolve  tb<M  doctrine*,  but  be  led  the  way  to 
tat  result.  The  North  Aftion  Church  gave  them 
ller  development,  till  in  the  time  of  Augustine  they 
eeived  their  amplest  exhibiUon. 
Cyprian  in  the  8d,  and  Ambrose  and  Hilary  in  the  . 
h  century,  made  very  coDMderable  adraiices  on  Ter-  ' 
lUiao.  Tbey  were  more  leparated  from  those  inllu- 
Kses  of  the  Greek  anthmpolugy  dun  TertulUao  was, 
id  hence  presented  in  a  dearer  light  than  be  did  the 
)Clrine  of  man's  original  sinfulness,  and  of  bis  utter 
oral  ioability  and  disinclination  towards  holiness, 
bey  began  to  grapple  with  the  doctrine  of  the  distinc- 
DO  between  the  guHi  and  the  corrupHoa  of  man,  both 
'  wbicb  they  assumed  had  descmded  from  Adam,  and 
•  exhibit  the  doctrine  with  ooiuiderable  clearness  of 
atement,  accMding  to  the  mode  of  a^ument  adopted 
f  the  apoetle  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 

OOUlUa 

At  tbe  cloae  of  the  4th  centniy,  when  this  was  the 
ate  of  matters  in  the  Christian  Church,  touching  the 
liniona  that  had  been  published  on  the  subjects  of  un 
id  of  divine  grace,  Pelagius  appeared,  and  developed, 
id  gave  full  expreasion  to,  tbe  doctrines  which  be  had 
amed  from  the  Oriental  Clinrch  teachers.  The  oppo- 
te  system  of  doctrine  that  had  already  in  some  dt^ree 
tea  unfolded  in  tbe  writings  of  Augustine  influenced 
im  alao  in  the  direction  of  leading  him  to  assume  more 
»ddedly  tbe  attitude  of  antagonism.  He  conceived 
lat  certain  practical  consequences  resulted  from  Au- 
ustine's  doctrine  of  man's  moral  inability  and  of  grace, 
hich  in  his  view  were  burtflal  to  the  interests  of  holi- 
em.  He  saw  around  him,  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  many 
Tors  of  practical  life  among  professing  Christians,  which 
e  supposed  had  thw  roots  in  tbe  system  of  doctrine 
Lught  by  Auguetioe,  and  generally  accepted  tbrough- 
it  the  Church. 

Tbua  we  may  regard  Pelagius  as  in6uenced  by  two 
ndeocies  in  the  development  of  bis  doctrinal  views: 
^  tbe  false  elements  which  had  in  the  course  of  the 
lat  mingled  themselves  with  tbe  speculations  on 
tariedan  doi^ne,  partly  in  tbe  West,  but  more  w- 
>ciaUy  in  the  East;  and  by  the  tendnicy  to  pervert 
bristian  truth,  and  convert  the  doctrine  of  human  de- 
ravity,  and  of  the  necessity  of  divine  grace,  into  a 
oak  to  practical  ungodliness.  Such  a  perversion  of 
hristianity  gave  strength  and  activity  to  his  oppon- 
cMi  to  the  doctrines  with  which  it  was  oonnectcd. 
rom  tbe  banning  there  had  been  those  who  had 
tid,  **  Let  us  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound." 
lis  abhorrence  of  Micb  a  principle,  together  with  other 
ifluences  opoating  in  the  same  direction,  led  him  to 
>nstnict  a  system  by  which  be  might  counteract  the 
vils  which  he  looked  upon  as  resulting  from  the  doc- 
-iue  of  salvation  by  grace,"  as  it  may  have  been  im- 
erfectly  at  falsely  Uught  by  some,  especially  as  it  was 
dsely  and  perversely  practiced  by  many.  Hisefibrtwas 
I  tbe  interests,  as  he  supposed,  et  virtue  and  hoUneau 
le  ignt»ed  altogether  the  doctrine  of  the  mnfiilness  of 
uman  nature  and  Ibe  necessity  of  divine  grace,  and 
>n8tructed  a  nystem  of  pure  naturalism— a  system  from 
hich  everything  peculiar  to  the  Cospel  as  a  revelation 
r  <iod*s  plan  of  mercy  towards  man  is  eliminated. 

II.  ami  WrUi^  ^  A&viw.— Very  liule  trust- 
orthy  infonnation  can  be  obtained  regarding  the  per^ 
mal  history  and  character  of  Pelagius,  though  his 
tine  is  associated  with  one  of  the  most  extennve  and 
npoitant  controversies  within  the  domain  of  Christian 
Dctrine.  He  usually  has  the  name,  among  his  contem- 
orariefl,  of  Pdagiue  Brito,  and  hence  it  has  been  con- 
loded  tiiat  he  was  a  naUve  of  &ilaio.  Jerome  also 
leaka  of  him  aa  **Scotonim  pnltibus  pnegfavatmn." 
le  wena  to  bare  wftat  the  eariier  and  grealer  part  of 


his  life  in  the  retirement  of  the  cloister,  where  he  prob- 
ably gave  himself  to  the  diligent  study  of  the  writing- 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church,  who  were  held  to 
be  nf  authority  in  Britain.  These  writings  undoubtedly 
moulded  his  forms  of  thought,  and  gave  a  complexion 
to  all  his  theological  speeulatioas.  He  was  a  nun  of 
great  learning,  but  there  u  no  evidence  in  his  writings 
of  profundity  of  thought  or  of  depth  of  feeling,  Augus- 
tine says  of  him,  "  Istum,  sicut  eum  qui  noverunt,  lo- 
quuntur  btnium  ac  pnedicandum  virum."  He  appeant 
to  have  borne  among  his  contemporaries  the  reputation 
of  a  man  of  blameless  moral  excellence,  but  the  devel- 
opment of  bis  character  in  its  relation  to  sin  seems  to 
have  been  altogether  imperfect.  In  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  his  character  from  tbe  spirit  and  tendency  of 
his  writings,  Neaniler  remarks  that  it  is  manifest  he 
had  never  passed  through  any  great  mental  etru^le 
like  that  which  his  great  opponent  Augustine  had 
passed  through  ere  he  atuined  to  fixed  conceptions  of 
Christianity.  He  had  never  known  any  deep  inner  con- 
flicts with  sin.  He  bad  never  vividly  realized  the  true 
nature  and  tbe  need  of  Christian  holincn.  His  whole 
system  proves  that  be  lUlcd  to  recognise  the  difference 
bietween  morality  and  true 'evangelical  hdinesa;  and  in- 
deed this  was  an  error  into  which  his  whole  training  as 
a  monk  was  very  apt  to  lead  him. 

About  the  be^naing  of  the  5th  century  we  find  Pe- 
lagius at  Rome.  Acted  upon  by  such  induences  as  we 
have  deacribed,  he  b^an  his  great  enterprise.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Pawae  epistles :  Erpori- 
Hoaum  in  Epittobu  Pauli  UM  xie.  This  work,  in 
which  he  brings  out  his  peculiar  views,  conrists  of  brief 
comments  on  all  the  epistles  of  Paul,  with  the  exception 
of  that  to  the  Hebrews.  It  has  a  place  in  the  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  Jerome's  works.  Indeed,  all  that  remains 
to  ns  of  tbe  writbigs  of  Pelagius^  with  the  excaptton  of 
extracts  which  are  found  in  Augustine's  oontroveinal 
treatises,  are  usually  printed  al<Hig  with  tbe  works  of 
Jerome,  For  a  long  time  the^-  were  regarded  as  the  gen- 
uine works  of  that  father.  The  original  editors  of  Je- 
rome's works  conridered  it  as  a  part  of  their  duty  care- 
fully to  purge  away  everything  that,  to  them,  savored 
of  heresy  from  his  productions,  and  thererore  they  used 
great  liberties  with  tbe  hot^  which  passed  through 
their  hands.  W«  bav«  tbe  wnts  vt  Pela^us  Uierefne 
only  in  a  mutilated  form. 

In  411  Pelagius  passed  over  to  North  Africa,  in  com- 
pany with  bis  disciple  and  admirer  Coelestius.  The 
name  of  Ccelestius  now  becomes  prominently  mixed  up 
with  the  controversy  which  soon  b^an  to  agitate  the 
whole  Church.  He  was  probably  a  native  of  Scotland. 
Mereator  says  of  him, "  Pelagio  adhasit  Coelestius,  no- 
hilis  natu  qnidem,  et  illius  temporis  aoditorialis  scbo- 
lasticua."  On  reaching  Carthage,  Pelagius  wrote  a  re- 
spectful letter  to  Augustine,  who  was  bishop  of  Hippo, 
and  received  firom  him  a  friendly  reply.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  given  prominence  to  his  peculiar  opinions, 
and  he  escaped  at  this  time  all  suspicions  of  heresy. 
After  a  short  time  Pelagius  proceeded  to  Palestine, 
where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Jerome,  then  resid- 
ing at  Bethlehem  as  the  head  of  a  theological  school 
of  great  repute.  Meanwhile  CcelesUus,  whom  be  bad 
left  behind  him  in  Carthage,  came  under  the  particular 
notice  of  the  Church  there.  He  gave  himself  forth  as 
a  candidate  for  the  ofiice  of  presbyter,  and  his  doctrinal 
opinions  were  therefore  narrowly  inquired  hito.  Pau- 
linus,  a  deacon  of  Milan,  challenged  them  as  heretical. 
A  council  of  the  Churoh  of  Carthage  was  convened 
(412),  presided  over  by  bishop  Aurelius,  to  investigate 
the  accusations  of  nnsoundneas  in  tbe  faith  that  had 
been  laid  against  him.  Msrius  Uercator,  in  his  Com- 
monUorium  advtma  hartsin  Pdtujii  et  Coslatii,  pub- 
lished in  429,  records  the  charges  brought  against  Coe- 
lestius on  this  occasion  by  Paulinoa.  Tbey  are  the 
foUowing,  aa  quoted  bgr  Wbrter:  "  1.  That  Adorn  was 
created  mntal,  and  would  have  died'1r^thMUleJlad 
ainned  or  not  L  That  Mta^i  sid^&QWM^<^Wf 
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alone,  and  not  the  human  nxt,  3.  That  new-born  in- 
fanta are  in  the  8am«  condition  in  which  Adam  wai  be- 
fore hia  tranigreanon.  4.  That  aince  neither  by  the 
death  nor  tranagreaHon  of  Ailam  tba  whule  humao  race 
dies,  so  neither  will  the  whole  human  nee  riae  again 
from  the  dead  on  account  of  Chriat's  muireetion.  5. 
That  the  law  guides  into  the  kingdon  of  hearen  as 
well  as  the  GoepeL  6.  That  there  were  men  who  lired 
without  un  (impeccainlft,  L  e.  siw  pecaito)  before  the  ad- 
vent of  our  Lord."  Thus  far  <)uiiting  Mercator,  WHr- 
ler  continues :  "  If  we  add,  7.  That  the  grace  of  God  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  lead  men  to  hulineee;  and, 
8.  That  grace  is  given  to  men  in  prapoition  to  their 
merit,  we  wiU  thai  have  a  pretty  comfdete  snnmary 
of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Pelagiua  and  his  foUowera." 

Coeleuiiiii,  in  his  defence,  eudeavored  to  ai^poe  that 
the  points  of  difference  between  him  and  his  accusers 
were  quite  unimportant,  and,  therefore,  that  he  ought 
nut  to  be  condemned  for  his  opintontk  The  oouncil,  how- 
ever, Judged  diflinently.  They  would  oMke  tw  oompro- 
mtae.  They  nnanimously  dedared  the  opinions  of  Ccb- 
lestius  to  be  heretical;  and.  on  his  refuring  to  retract 
his  errors,  excommunicated  him.  This  is  the^r«f  ofa 
succession  of  ecclesiastical  deciaioas  come  to  by  dttf^- 
ent  Bjmods  and  councils  of  the  Church  of  that  age  on 
the  great  Pelagian  controveray. 

Up  to  this  time  the  controversies  that  had  been  car- 
ried on  within  the  Church  had  reference  mainly  to  the 
dnetrioea  of  the  peraon  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
i^,  as  the  Arian,  the  Nestoiian,  the  Entyehian,and  the 
Monophysite  controvemiea.  But  now,  for  a  namber  of 
years,  the  whole  energies  of  the  Chnrch  were  concen- 
trated on  the  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  of 
grace  in  connection  with  the  Pelagian  controversy. 
The  controveray  did  not  terminate  with  Pelagius  and 
his  immediate  asaociate^  Others  arose  after  them. 
tht  forms  and  a^ieeta  of  the  oontroversy  gradually 
changed.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  that  controversy 
may  be  said  to  be  continued  to  the  present  day;  for  it 
is  the  old  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty 
of  divine  grace,  the  old  overestimating  of  the  value  of 
human  effitrt,  which  liea  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  doc- 
trinal Gcmtpoversica  of  modem  timea.  But  stilt,  in  its 
first,  and  what  may  be  caHed  iU  groanest  form,  Pela- 
gianism  rose  to  its  matnrity,  and  again  sank  from  view 
in  the  lime  of  Pelagius  himself. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  vf  this  synod  at  Carthage, 
by  which  Cmlestius  was  condemned,  Orosius,  a  young 
Spanish  ecclenastic,  happened  te  be  in  that  city  with 
the  view  of  consulting  Augoatine  regarding  the  errora 
of  the  PriscUlianists.  He  afterwards  went,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Augustine,  to  stndy  theelugy  under  Jerome  at 
Bethlehem.  On  his  arrival  there  he  reported  what  had 
occurred  at  Carthage  in  the  matter  of  Coelestius  and  hia 
doctrines.  The  report  of  Orosius  at  once  gave  rise  to 
suspicions  regarding  tlie  orthodoxy  of  Pelagius.  whose ' 
friend  and  disciple  Coelestius  was  known  to  be.  At  a 
synod  assembled  in  Jerusalem,  under  the  presidencj*  of 
the  biah(^  John,  these  sas{»aons  were  examined  into. 
Orosius  appeared  as  his  aoeuaer.  The  preindent  was 
inclined  to  belter  Pelagius.  The  presbyters  who  were 
assembled  there  were,  for  the  most  part,  inclined  to ' 
adopt  the  opinions  of  John,  and  lience  the  accuser  of 
Pelagius  was  received  with  Fittle  favor.  When  Oroeius 
quoted  the  opinion  of  Augustine,  whose  name  was  an 
authority  in  the  Western  Church,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
Pelagius,  the  latter  replied, "  And  what  is  Augustine  to 
me?"  (et  <^i»  ftt  miki  At^m^imit).  This  was  ■  bold 
saying;  yet  it  pleased  the  Orieniids,wbo  had  not  yet 
learned  to  venerate  the  name  of  the  great  bishop  of 
Hippo.  The  doctrinal  points  having  been  gone  into, 
and  explanations  given  by  Pelagius,  his  judges  declaretl 
fhemsetves  (|uite  satisfie<l  with  his  orthodoxy.  In  the 
same  year  (416)  another  council,  consisting  of  fourteen 
pnat^ters,  was  held  at  Dioepidis  ^[^ddn)  in  Palestine 
—Jerome  s^les  it  a  "miserable  synod"— under  the 
preMney  oC  Eidogiw^  metnpoEtait  of  Onaarea,  befine 


which  Pelagius  was  again  accused  of  boldii^  and  praps- 
gating  unsound  opinions.  Two  biidMfpa  from  tbe  Gsl- 
lican  Church,  viz.  Heros  of  Aries  and  L^zann  of  iqn 
(Aix),  took  a  (irominent  part  in  the  pnieee^ngs  s^iM 
him.  They  appeared,  indeed,  as  bis  chief  acewn. 
Here  agam  Pelagius  did  nut  find  it  difficult  to  penusdc 
his  judges  of  his  orthodoxy.  Their  own  opiniom  »(n 
not  very  greatly  different  front  those  of  ibe  accmet. 
They  understood  not  the  distinctions  on  which  tbe  doc- 
trinal system  prevalent  in  the  West  was  farmed.  Ih 
the  use  of  ambiguous  pbrasecdogy,  and  by  altsioisi 
from  giving  any  defiuittim  of  what  be  really  meat  h 
"grace"  and  **  free  wiU,"  be  eanly  eoaTinoed  tbern  thu 
his  views  were  quite  in  accordance  with  tbe  decDtsr* 
of  the  Clitvch.  The  learned  Jesuit  historian,  Peiam> 
{RatioHar.  Teinp:iyib7),  thus  describes  tbe  appeanw* 
he  made  on  this  occasion :  "  Ab  iis  intemgatuj  Vtiap- 
us,  facile  Gnecos  homines  liuguc  ilKos  ac  ftanitis 
roe  captiosis  respoitslbus  elusii."  The  following  was  tbt 
sentence  pronoanced  by  bis  judges:  ^'KnoeweiRM- 
iafied  with  tbe  dedaraUons  of  the  monk  Pdagia^kn 
present,  who  acknowledges  the  holy  doctrine,  and  em- 
demns  whatsoever  is-cuntrary  to  the  fiuth  of  tbe  Cknith. 
we  declare  that  he  is  in  the  oommuuioa  of  tbe  CsUh£c 
Church."  This  singular  condition,  however,  was  »- 
tached  to  the  sentence,  that  he  should  anatbcmatia  iS 
who  taught  the  contrary  oiiinions,  not  aa  b«cika,l>Bi 
as  fouls— "lanquam  stultos,  non  lanqnam  brnmicssr 
The  Eastern  Church  had  never,  with  sueb  fiiAien  mi 
precision  of  expreanon  aa  the  Western,  givvn  an  as- 
ihoritative  ddiverance  on  the  doctrines  of  sin  aad  «f 
divine  grace.  The  anthropology  there  prevailiRg.  ai 
moulding  all  their  forms  of  thought,  was  still  thst  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  thus  Pelagm  es- 
caped so  easily  when  his  opinions  were  iaquired  inia 

It  seemed  aa  if  in  the  East  the  cause  of  Plelaghnad 
his  fellowen  would  triumph.  They  exulted  «l  the  ric^ 
tories  tbey  had  gained  over  their  opponenta.  Bttt  rfce 
Western  bishops  were  roosed  to  more  resolme  ^tftt 
than  ever  to  expose  and  condemn  the  deadly  sivn 
whicli  were  growing  up  under  the  sanctioo,  eeemia^T. 
of  the  Eastern  synods.  Jerome  condemned  these  in- 
ods  as  themselvM  heretical.  The  vlgQant  and  eaB>- 
getic  Augustine  now  girded  on  bis  armor,  and  ained  is 
tbe  foreground  as  the  great  cbampioR  for  Ibe  dottrsR 
of  grace.  His  penetratii^  end  friiiloeopbie  mind,  mi 
the  deep  insight  he  had  gained  in  the  acboo)  of  Clin»- 
tian  expericuce  into  the  true  nature  of  tbe  Goipd,  m- 
abled  him  to  see  Ihrongh  the  disguise  nnder  whiri)  iIm 
system  of  Pelagius  was  concealed,  and  to  discow  tbt 
fatal  character  of  its  do<Arines.  He  contended  eatMsth 
for  the  faith.  He  agitated  tbe  Alncan  Chnrdi  to  is- 
vestigate  the  wh<de  matter,  and  to  give  Ibrtfa  n  mam- 
UguouB  decree  on  the  sal^ects  in  dispute.  At  tbe  vm 
time  he  published  his  first  wwfc  on  the  oootrom^. 
entitled  De  ffftlu  PeiaffH,  in  which  he  spoke  stioaf^.y 
against  the  Eastern  bishops  in  allowing  themselrM  n 
be  so  grievously  misled  by  tbe  i^aarible  rcassmafpmi 
ambiguities  of  Pelagius.  This  waa  the  ftrat  ofa  ffrin 
of  works  which  Augustine  pnbHebed  fnta  time  to  dw 
during  the  space  of  about  twenty  years,  during  wbick 
he  was  engaged  mainly  in  conducting  this  controrcfn. 

Two  provincial  synods  were  held  in  the  year  fcB"*- 
ing  (416) ;  one  at  Mileum,  in  Numidia.  compiled  of  ri- 
ty-one  bishops,  among  whom  was  Angasiine:,  froi^ 
over  by  SSIvanus,  and  the  other  at  Cwtbage.  pendH 
over  by  Aurelitis,  by  both  of  which  the  opinion  |sv 
mulgated  by  Pelaglns  and  CadestiiiB  wtn  exaoM. 
and  being  found  heretical  were  Bi4cnuily  cimdeiwaf^- 
These  trntaA*  respectively  sent  letters  to  Innocent  I. 
the  Rmnan  bishop,  giving  him  an  account  of  their  pn- 
ceedings,  and  asking  his  concurrence  in  the  seatan 
they  had  pronounced.  A  third  letter,  sent  in  tbe  asaf 
of  fire  African  bishops —  Augusdne,  Aur^os,  AIt|>c^ 
Enndeita^  and  Ponsidius — conveyed  Id  him  ftdler  iaCr- 
mation  regarding  the  hem|^  cfaanu^^  the  ofm^ 
entertained     CidR^rtt^y  'O^W^^Mme  time  da 
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Kit  him  one  of  the  booki  pablubed  by  Pekc^uB,  that 
M  nigta  eumine  it  fur  hinuelf.  Innoeeot,  in  tvpiy  to 
hum  ktlen^  expmaefl  himaeir  wdl  pleased  with  the 
iHtiful  conduct  of  the  North  African  bishops  in  refer- 
■iiig  the  niaiter  to  the  biahop  of  Rome,  the  euccesaor  of 
l>tcr,  and  the  l^itimate  bead  therefore  of  Chriaten- 
lutn!  He  then  declareabisfull  coDciirretiGe  in  the  een- 
xaoe  they  had  pronounced  ai^itet  the  heresy.  "We 
wi  neither  affirm  nor  deny,"  he  says,  "  that  there  are 
Pelagianain  Borne;  because,  if  there  are  any,  they  take 
sm  to  eonctal  tbcmaelre8,UMl  an  not  diBcuveied  in  so 
gnat  a  nullitude  of  people."  It  bad  been  reported  to 
iiiro  that  the  Eastern  Council  had  acquitted  Pelatnun. 
W'tlh  reference  to  this  he  says,  "We  caunot  believe 
that  be  has  been  justified,  notwithsUndiiifr  thai  some 
lirmen  hare  brwij^t  u>  ua  acta  by  which  he  pretends 
lu  have  been  abeolved.  But  we  doubt  the  authenticity 
li  then  acta,  beeauee  tbej  han  not  been  sent  us  by 
the  council,  and  w«  have  not  received  any  letters  from 
iboee  who  aaaiited  at  it.  For  if  Pelagius  could  have 
rdied  on  his  juetilicatiou,  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
iitilige  his  jodgee  to  acquaint  ua  with  iu  And  even 
in  these  acts  he  baa  not  juaiided  himself  clearly,  but 
btt  only  sought  to  evade  and  perplex  matteraL  We 
aa  neither  approve  nor  blame  this  deciiuon.  If  PeUr 
fftua  pretends  be  baa  nothing  to  fear,  it  is  not  our  buai- 
neaa  t«  send  fur  him,  but  tather  bia  to  nake  basic  to 
eone  and  get  hunadf  abeolved.  For  if  be  scill  onntin- 
ocs  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments,  whatever  letters 
be  receive,  he  wUL  never  venture  to  expose  himself 
Ui  our  seotence.  If  he  is  to  be  summoned,  that  ought 
ntherio  be  done  by  those  who  are  nearest  to  him.  We 
hat-e  perused  the  biook  aaid  to  be  written  by  him,  which 
y«u  seat  m  We  bave  GniikI  therein  many  propositions 
aguoat  the  pace  of  tiod,  many  Uaspbemies,  nothing 
that  pliiMd  ua,  and  baldly  anything  but  what  dia- 
pleased  ua,  and  ought  to  be  rejected  by  all  the  world.'' 
PdUgirn,  being  made  aware  of  the  ana^ema  which  had 
been  pmoounoed  against  him  an<l  Gcelestius,  immediate- 
ly diew  ap  a  coufeasiun  of  hie  faith,  and  sent  it  with  a 
htter  lo  InoooenC;  but  that  pope  toeantime  dying,  the 
ovwmieation  fell  into  the  faanda  of  bis  aiKceaBor,Zoo- 
iauii^  who  came  pmbaUy  oigiitallj  from  the  £aat.  a 
naa  whose  knowledge  of  Qiri&an  truth  was  anperflcial 
aixl  inMiut*.  Ocaleititta  went  to  Rome  to  prosecute 
■0  peiaoB  bis  appeal  agunst  the  decree  of  Ihe  African 
srmxla.  ZoaiiDoa  readily  favored  the  appeal  to  his  judg- 
"kbu  lie  was  so  far  influenced  by  the  written  etate- 
■senia  and  explanation  of  Pelaf^uB  ("aubdoU  Feiagti 
qMtala  deoeptUB,"  says  FfeUvius),  and  by  a  letter  in  fa- 
nr  «f  Pelagius  fntm  bishop  Praylue  of  Jemsakm,  aa 
*tll  as  tbc  more  detuled  oral  explanation  and  prom- 
wsefsabmiasion  to  the  papal  dedsion  made  by  Crnles- 
^ua,  that  be  reversed  the  sentence  of  his  predecessor 
Innoeeni,  and  declared  in  very  strong  terms  his  disap- 
pnival  of  the  decision  of  the  councils  of  H  ileum  and 
Cirthage.  He  sent  iwo  letters  to  Ihe  African  Churcb, 
■  which  be  Aeclared  Ibat  tb^  were  guilty  of  dtdng  a 
jcmt  wrong  to  Pelagius  and  his  aseociate,  by  onndemn- 
■nft  them  as  heretics  on  grounds  altogether  insuffident. 
He  complained  that  they  had  too  hastily  given  heed 
to  the  representattona  of  Hena  and  Lauras,  "  whoee 
'aditHtiona,"  aays  he,  "we  bave  found  to  be  irregolar: 
■ad  ao  accnsatioa  onght  to  bave  been  received  from 
^MD  against  an  abaent  person,  who  being  now  present 
cspUae his CUth  and ehaUeoges hia  acctners.  Iftbeae 
fomra  do  not  appear  at  Borne  within  two  months^  to 
onrict  him  of  having  other  opnions  than  those  which 
^  profrnea,  he  ought  to  be  deemed  innocent  to  all  in- 
•wtttiirt  pntpoRes." 

Jbe  African  clergy  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
^  nndt,  as  might  be  expected.  They  accordingly 
■K^n  met  in  general  council  in  Carthage  in  418,  and 
^  ap  a  fiiU  MaUment  of  their  views,  showing  why 
^  CMld  not  accept  the  explanation  of  Felagiua  and 
C*lNti«i^  and  why  they  still  adhered  to  their  former 
Natcate  agaiuM  them.   In  their  letter  to  pope  Zoei-. 


mua  thi7  eay,  *'We  bave  ordained  that  the  sentence 
given  by  Ihe  venerable  twhop  lanocent  shall  aubdat 
until  tbey  shall  confess  without  equivocadon  that  the 
ip-ace  of  Jecua  Christ  doee  assist  us  not  only  to  know, 
but  also  to  do  justice  iu  every  action;  insomuch  that 
without  it  we  can  neither  think,  say,  nor  do  anything 
whatever  that  belongs  to  true  piety.  Ccelestios's  hav- 
ing aaid  in  general  terms  that  he  agrees  with  Innocent's 
letter  is  not  salisfaciury  in  regard  to  persons  of  inferior 
understaiKling,  but  you  ought  to  atuthematiae  ui  dear 
terms  all  that  ia  bad  in  bis  wcituig^  leet  many  should 
bdieve  that  the  apoatelical  aee  approves  of  their  erron.7 
The  council  having  entered  fully  into  on  examination 
of  the  \*ariuua  heretical  opinions  of  Pelagius  and  Codes- 
tius,  drew  up  and  published  in  nine  separate  propnd- 
tiuns— «ittORr< — doctrinal  statenteota  in  oppodtion  to 
tbe  errors  which  they  condemned. 

ZoeinHui  was  induced,  by  the  vaiimis  represcnUtiona 
that  were  made,  to  recondider  tbe  maito;  He  accord- 
ingly  summoned  Coelextius  before  him,  that  he  might 
examine  into  his  opinions.  He  fled,  however,  from 
Uume  without  submitting  lo  such  a  trial,  whereupon 
/oaimue  recalled  tbe  sentence  of  approval  be  had  for- 
mally given,  ant)  confirmed  that  of  his  predecessor, 
"  hcreticorum  callidiiate  detecta.^  At  tbe  same  time 
he  sent  an  "Epistola  Tractoria,"  or  circular  letter,  in 
accordance  with  tbe  new  deeidon  he  had  cone  to,  ac- 
cepting the  decision  of  the  Council  tii  Caithage  againat 
Pelagius,  addressed  to  all  tbe  Idshops  <^  the  Western 
Church  for  thdr  approvaL  They  all  subscribed  il,  wilb 
the  exception  of  eighteen  Italian  bishops,  the  chief  of 
whom  was  Julian,  bishop  of  Eclanum,  a  unall  vilUge 
ill  Apulia,  "a  man  of  a  p^ietrating  genius,  learned  iu 
the  Scriptarci^  and  an  accurate  scholar  both  in  the 
Greek  and  I^lin  languages."  These  refractor}'  biiihops 
were  all  deposed  from  thdr  office  as  favorers  of  the 
opinions  of  Pelagius.  Tbey  afterwards  fled  to  Constan- 
tinui^e,  where  they  associated  with  Nestorius  and  hie 
party.  Some  of  them,  however,  again  returned  to  Rome, 
and,  /etracting  their  errora  and  profesaing  penitence, 
they  were  restored  to  their  office.  Julian  continued  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Pelagios,  whereupon,  as  Petarius 
remarks, "  Cum  Augustino  grande  ceriamen  iniit,  homo 
lingua  proroptus  ac  diserlus  sed  procax  et  leroerarius.'* 

The  civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiaetical  aulboritiee  were 
now  moved  to  pronounce  against  Felagiani»m,  llie 
case  having  been  repreaented  to  the  emperor  Hoooriiix, 
he  iaaued  a  "  Sacrum  Keacriplnm,"  dated  from  Ravenna, 
in  April,  418,  addressed  to  tbe  pnetorian  prefect  of  Italy, 
who  immediately,  in  cnijnnciion  with  tbe  prefects  of 
the  East  and  of  Gaul,  published  an  edict,  commandii^ 
that  all  who  were  convicted  of  holding  the  enois  of  IV- 
lagiufi  should  suffer  banishment  and  confiscation  of  their 
goods.  Such  an  appeal  to  tbe  dvll  powers  was  quite  iti 
accordance  with  tbe  opinions  which  Augustine  had  al- 
ready propounded  during  the  DwMtiat  controreny  as  tu 
tbe  sphere  of  the  magiatrate'a  authority.  In  rq^'ing  in 
Julian,  who  complained  that  an  appeal  had  been  made 
ta  the  dvil  magistrate  in  a  matter  that  oi^ht  to  be  de> 
dded  by  an  appeal  to  "reason."  he  Bay5~"Vie  nun 
timere  potestatem  ?  bonum  fac.  Non  est  autem  bonum, 
contra  apoatolicom  sensuro  exserere  et  asserere  hiereti- 
cum  sensum.  Damnata  ergo  hiereds  ab  ^isoopis  ntm 
adhuc  examinanda,  sed  ooercenda  est  a  poteatatibua 
Chnstianis." 

From  the  time  of  theaa  decrees  agwnst  bim  Pelagius 
paases  away  frmn  tbe  fleM  of  hiatVfy.   It  ia  not  known 

what  wae  bia  subsequent  career.  It  is  conjectured  by 
acKne  that  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  there 
continued  to  teach  the  aame  doctrines  which  had  al- 
ready elsewhere  involved  the  Churcb  in  ao  much  con- 
troverav, 

III.  's^ttftuHt  CoHtroveniet  on  Sm^^In  4fl9 
Marius  Hercator  pobHsbed  in  the  East,  and  dedicated 

to  Theododus  II,  his  work  entitled  Comimmtoritnn  ad- 
rernu  hartsi*  Pfliiifii  et  CceUrtii.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin,  and  pubUdwd 
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work  ooouina  &  powerful  TiixltcatMii  of  the  ChriaHan 
doccritn  <tf  Hn  and  of  gne^  in  i^^mmUmmi  to  PdigiMiiMii, 
ray  much  after  the  naoner  of  Augmtiiie.  The  East^ 
em  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Epbesua,  also  held  in  481, 
gAwt  forth  a  sentence  in  harmony  with  thoee  that  had 
been  iMued  at  Carthage  against  PetagiuB  and  his  opin- 
ions. Thus  it  became  manifest  that  the  agitations  of 
these  yean  bad  resulted  in  a  tiium|riuuit  overthrow  of 
the  hereay  which  waa  tauc^t  hj  Pelagiui.  Yet  it  is 
obvious  that  the  bfluence  of  the  teachings  of  Origen, 
which  prevailed  so  generally  in  the  Evt,  mitigated 
and  modiited  to  a  great  degree  the  (^>pDation  of  the 
Church  there  (o  Pelagius  and  his  opinions. 

There  was  a  vicdent  antagonism,  on  the  subject  of 
divine  grace,  between  the  views  of  Pelagius  and  those 
of  Augustine.  Augustine  held  the  doctrine  of  salvatioo 
by  grace  in  the  strictest  CalvinisUe  aense  of  the  phrase 
— that  every  one  who  ia  saved  owee  hie  talvatioB  en- 
tirely to  diviiM  grace,  witboat  any  meiilorious  oo-oper- 
ation  of  his  own. 

There  were  some,  even  opponents  of  Pelagianism, 
who  held  that  such  a  view  necenarily  led  to  the  cun- 
clusimi  that  the  withholding  of  divine  grace  must  be 
the  cause  of  the  eternal  ruin  of  the  non-elect,  and  that 
hence  they  an  not  responrible  for  their  peiditbni.  This 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  middle  course  between  Pelagi- 
anism and  Augnstiniamsm.  Hence  there  sprang  up  a 
sect  at  llrst  known  by  the  name  of  Masriliensians,  but 
afterwards  styled  by  the  schoolmen  Semi-Pelagians, 
They  adopted  tbe  Synei^istic  theory  of  regeneration. 
They  said  that  tbe  efficacy  of  grace  depended  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  reodved  Iqr  nan.  Thia  fi>nii 
of  doctrine  became  dominant  ia  the  Chwch  of  Rome. 
Augustinianism  had  but  few  to  defatd  it.  It  was  as  a 
system  of  doctrine  alnoost  forgotten,  till  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  it  once  more  rose  to  new  life,  and  was 
embodied  in  the  theology  of  L<ither  and  Calvin.  The 
Council  of  Trent  gave  full  sanction  in  its  canons  to  tbe 
doctrine  of  Pelagius  on  the  subjects  of  sin  and  of  regen- 
eration. This  ia  evident  from  the  expositioDS  giren  to 
these  canons  by  such  divinea  as  Betlnmin&  The  Tn- 
denUne  theologians  vigorously  maintain  the  Synergistic 
theory  of  r^eneration,  and  as  vigorooriy  condemn  the 
Ifonei^Cistic  theory  taught  by  Augustine,  and  entering 
as  an  essential  part  into  the  theology  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

IV.  Anafym  of  Pelagianim, — Much  importance  at- 
taohea  to  the  ftorms  which  the  Pelagian  eontioveny  «•- 
aooied  when  it  appeared  for  the  fliattime  onthefidd  of 
Church  history.  WhatarecaIledthe"doctrinesofdivine 
grace,"  although  always  forming  an  essential  part  tn  the 
system  of  truth  which  pervaded  and  gave  life  to  the 
Christian  Church,  bad  never  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy, and,  consequently,  had  never  been  stated  with 
any  deflni  teneas  or  preci«ott  of  form  till  tbe  time  of  Pe- 
lagius. The  otmiioverqr,  as  at  first  coodocted,  while  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  exhausted,  waa  carried  on 
with  so  much  skill,  both  on  tbe  one  ride  and  on  the 
ocher,  that  scarcely  anything  new  in  the  form  of  argu- 
ment can  be  adduced.  In  the  writings  of  Augustine, 
the  great  defender  of  the  catholic  truth  of  that  age, 
there  is  found  such  a  vast  store  of  arguments,  both  phil- 
osophical and  scriptural,  in  support  of  the  cardinal  doc- 
trines of  divine  gnoe,  that  modem  controversialistt  And 
little  else  remaining  for  them  than  to  gather  and  pre- 
sent them  anew.  They  are  as  valid  now  as  when  first 
exhilnted  in  opposition  to  the  ingenious  and  plandUe 
reasonings  of  Pelagius  and  his  immediaU  foUowen, 
Coelesttua  and  Julian  of  Eclanum. 

The  fathws  before  AuguMine,  in  making  reference  to 
the  doctrine  involved  in  tbe  controversy,  certainly  do 
not  always  use  language  which  ia  sufficiently  explicit, 
or  which  may  not  be  interpreted  as  giving  countenance 
to  Pelagianism;  ytl  the  manner  in  which  they  quote 
the  Scripture,  and  the  whole  tone  and  tendency  of  their 
teachings,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  tbey  held  sub- 
■tantially  the  same  dootrinea  that  Augustine  afterwards 


fully  devdoped  into  a  aysten.   Ai^mtim  qHtn  Oi 
fathcn  that  preceded  lum  aa  aniiiiiag  wA tm'uim 
doctrinal  views.    The  principal  disCMMi  cf  At  fa- 
thers of  the  earlier  centuries  were  with  Gmiidin  ■ 
its  various  manifestatwoa.    This  led  then  to  aaffHj 
unduly  the  power  of  man's  free  will  At  thi*  posi  ik 
divergence  in  the  direction  ot  what  sAcrwndi  *■ 
known  in  hiattny  as  Pelagianism  first  madt  in  tftm-  i 
anoe.   The  tooto  of  that  iiyalem  may  indetd,  is  tt«  | 
respect,  be  found  in  the  f»*»g"«"  and  frcqMad*  » 
conMStent  language  of  the  eariierfathaswbcoipcakB;  i 
of  man's  poaseesing  a  freedom  of  will— a  power  of  «S  ' 
in  the  direction  of  that  which  is  goo^  Thtv  mi  mm 
than  they  were  warranted,  nwre  than  eooMUDcy  nk 
the  other  truths  they  mdniained  reqeifcd,  n  Awmt 
that  man  had  a  power  to  obey  Qed.  Tbsy  Md  » 
give  due  weight  and  importance  to  the  utmmd  ' 
human  depravity  on  tbe  human  will;  andihi^HUi 
acknowledging  diat  depravity,  tbey  auribstcd  ■ 
to  the  human  will  in  t  he  doing  of  good  whiA  it  dvt 
not  possess.    They  moreover  confininded  noaity  wA 
evangelical  bolinen.    A  power  to  perfotm  oMnrd  fc- 
ties  which  bdong  to  the  sphere  oi  nwrsUty  ii  sH  is  b 
confounded  with  a  power  to  perfonn  the  datin  wM 
bekmg  to  the  sphere  of  erangelical  hoUmsi 
tkm  we  bear  to  GoA.  Thua  it  wm  that,  wUt  h  tki 
main  they  held  the  doetrinca  of  bm&sn  dcfisfiiy  mi 
of  salvation  by  grace,  they  at  the  lanw  dne  iftke  «f 
them  with  much  indeflniteneas,  so  tfast  a  NsRia  wi  . 
not  have  much  difficulty  in  persuaduig  hiasdf  ihsl  ik 
germs  of  bia  system  are  to  be  found  in  the  niniBK'  | 
the  Ikthera. 

A  scientific  exhiUttoo  of  the  lyilem  «f  Fllv"i" 
must  rest  on  its  primary  or  central  prindplt,  asi  Mt 
traoe  the  oMinectioa  of  ita  aeveial  parts  with  that  pm- 
ciple.  Theolt^^ians  are  not  at  one  as  to  wlnt  tlw  to- 
damental  principle  in  reality  is.  Starting  btm  tbi  d^ 
cumstance  that  Augustine,  in  his  Atst  sati  hkpa 
work,  De  peeeatontm  meritit  H  nrntntm,  oiatei  iki 
opinion  that  physical  death  ia  puely  aatanl,  ssd  ikK 
the  first  man  would  have  died  even  thoegk  ke  Wi* 
rinned,  Jensen  and  Gami«r  have  mainidnd  iht  Aa 
doctrine  ia  the  root  of  the  whole  systeai  «f  PikpatM 
of  which  all  its  parts  have  sprang.  Wiggm 
bis  development  of  the  system  with  tbe  doctrntsfh' 
fsot  baptism,  because  Uiat  doctrine,  thoagh  aM  At 
first,  was  one  of  tbe  first  about  which  the  emOSM? 
anaa.  Another  theologian  of  our  owe  tia^  M* 
MoUer,  finds  the  ground-prindple  of  tbe  HiiiM  k»- 
esy  in  a  superficial  apprehension  of  sin— in  the  net*' 
a  true,  heartfelt  knowledge  of  sin.  S«d)  a  drfnn 
knowledge  must  rest  on  a  euperfidal  knowMsa  if  ^ 
neas  which  God  demands  of  us,  and  winch  a<ia,ik 
living  law,  shows  us  in  the  mirror  of  hit  ows  life.  ^ 
extstence  of  sin,  with  ita  dominion  in  tbe  wsl,iiAi 
fundamental  supposition  of  Christianity,  sad  ia  n^ 
jeorive  raoognition  ia  tba  eonditim  of  its  psidea;  thtR- 

fote  error  as  to  die  inner  \ma^  and  openiiN 
must  result  in  a  folae  doctrine  of  the  string  fstt  • 
Christ.  But  since  the  chief  and  most  gcDtnl  o«t<^ 
does  not  lie  between  sin  and  hdiocsa,  iM  bttetv 
ure  and  grace,  it  is  |4ain,  argues  WSrter,  thit 
lo<*  for  tbe  proper  root  and  fonntaui-hasd  «f  Jf** 
gian  doctrine  elaewhera.  To  know  pnfNi^  ^P*** 
|de  on  which  Pekgianism  leatss  we  mast  iaq^A^ 
ongUy  into  tbe  bistoryof  ia  dogatas  at  (btjf  dtwlj 
theeaselves  in  tbe  4th  and  in  the  eariy  part  rfihi» 
centntiesL  This  will  lead  na  to  inquire  into  tlM  rdaw 
of  cosmology,  or,  rather,  of  anthropokgy,  to  ietKiilV> 
or  into  the  question  of  the  tran«tion  inm  tJ'*'"" 
salvation,  as  Qyril  of  Alexandria  has  ahea^  |* 
distinctly  indicated  when,  io  expoimdl^  1>*> sl>ii;7 
lCor.v,17;  and  Bev.  xxi,  6,  he  has  ^*apctd  th(t«°^ 
lem  whether  the  salvation  in  Christ  it  not  istt  wi*- 
ered  as  a  new  creatioo  of  the  not  akogelhtrHH0* 
but  yet  not  altogether  deatroyed  baaui  sstM^"' 
a  «toratio«^^^m^^^,,pp(^^^ 
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nlperfeetian.  ApdKoirismmdthe Antiocbean  scbool, 
htHigb  in  other  reapects  very  much  separated  fiom  each 
ther,  leach  with  one  voico  that  the  creation  of  man 
ru  imperTect  and  incwDplote,  and  tbey  deHoe  salvation 
hroof  h  Chiiac  as  a  secawd  cnation,  cotDing  after  aud 
mnplBdag  the  lirsl.  Salntiomaay  thejr,  ia  tbe  tiuuhiag 
f  oMtiaB,  Mil  on  tbat  Mcwuit  ia  neceanry.  But  auch 
a  opinioa  aa  this  is  alti^ther  a  perversiim  of  Cbrw- 
iaiuiT.  ItstaiidBin  dtnctoppoaiiiun  tolhetrueCbris- 
ian  ootieeption  of  Uod,  which  admits  of  no  defective 
rtatkn,  bat  demands  ooe  every  way  perfect  and  com- 
pete. Bcaidea  thia,  if  the  llret  man  Mtined  in  cuuse- 
[uence  of  tbe  dcftotiva  nature  with  which  b«  was  cre- 
ted,  it  could  not  be  properly  lun,  which  is  the  action  of 
,  fiee  will  FelagianiKD,  on  tbe  other  hand,  maintains 
be  preeiae  oppoeite  doctrine  in  asserting  that  man  was 
a  bis  original  creation  perfect,  and  did  not  need  emw>- 
ation.  Julian  of  Eclanam,  wtio  sought  to  carry  back 
be  Pelagian  doctrines  in  geiteral,  and  to  rest  them  on 
boie  princii^  which  lay  at  tbe  foundation  of  the  ays- 
em,  taught  in  fata  argument  afrainst  Auguatiiie  that  in 
ekoMvkflging  the  doetrim  of  original  lin,  L  e.  of  a 
Bonl  poll^ion  exteodii^  to  the  penonal  will  of  tbe  in- 
liridual  throogh  Adam's  ein,  we  are  led  to  the  conclu- 
ion  that  aa  •  Saviour  God  comes  into  contradiction 
rith  bimself  aa  a  Creator,  nnce  by  aalvation  be  would 
ntlce  bttter  what  by  creation  waa  made  good  and  per- 
eel;  aud  that  now,  since  human  nature  remains  tbe 
i«e  as  it  was  when  orignially  created  by  God,  viz. 
mod  and  pofect,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  spoken  of 
>  a  puntive  deterioration  or  injury  of  it. 

If  ve  accept  this  view  of  Pelagianiana,  which  nain- 
lins  the  creation  of  man  as  oriftinally  perfect,  it  stands 
i^ily  in  upposiituu  to  ApoUinarisra  and  tbe  Antio- 
lieau  sclmiL  But  holding  tbe  perfection  of  human 
Mure  in  auch  a  sense  as  u>  exclude  all  idea  of  moral 
>ijuTY,  it  falls  into  the't^jpuaite  ener  trf  oveiestiroating 
t.  w  thai  fur  it  salvation  has  oidy  an  accidental 
inee,  wbA  too  greet  an  independence  is  attributed  to 
DUL  Tboogh  Ibe  Pelagian  builds  the  chief  doctrinea 
f  his  system  on  the  doctrine  of  tbe  original  perfection 
f  haman  nature,  yet,  in  a  Just  development  of  Pelagi- 
Jiino,  whidt  stonda  in  antagonism  to  the  whole  doc- 
rincs  of  aitthro|x4<igy,  we  regard  the  freedom  of  the 
rUI  as  farning  the  ftaadamoital  eonceptioa  or  principle 
ewhidi  the  wbtde  depends.  Ve  begin,  therefore,  our 
rprcMotation  of  PeUgianism  with  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
Kcdora  of  the  will,  because  the  doctrine  of  rin  is  con- 
litionated  upon  it,  and  the  doctrine  of  grace  depends 
ipnii  both. 

Tbe  doctrine  of  Augustine,  and  of  all  the  Reformed 
oafesnona,  at  least  thoae  of  the  Calvinietic  type,  is, 
hat  in  the  directiwi  of  h<riine«s  or  of  apritu^  good, 
be  will  of  man  is  in  cBtfae  boodage;  that  man  haa  no 
Mdott  to  do  oi^tbing  leal^  good  before  God ;  no  nat- 
nl  power,  even  in  tbe  faintest  decree,  to  love  and  serve 
•oA.  This  tbey  reeled  oo  the  doctrine  of  the  entire  de- 
rsTity  of  htunan  nature.  For  if  it  is  true  that  man  is 
Mtlly  depraved,  it  must  follow  as  a  consequence  that 
be  win  is  in  a  state  of  bond^  to  evil ;  and  also,  that 
Bfoeieus  divine  gnee  ia  necoasary  to  deUver  faim  from 
bis  bondage,  and  to  Cfsate  a  win  to  that  wbieb  is  good, 
lot  wUle  deqying  tbe  freedom  ot  tbe  will  to  this  ex- 
»t,  i. «,  to  that  whicb  is  good,  tbey  did  not  mean  to 
ffinn  that  man  had  ceased  to  be  a  reaponuble  agent, 
r  that  be  had  loot  tbe  natural  power  of  willing  or  of 
bousing;  or  that  when  be  ehoae  evil,  he  was  acted  upon 
y  a  power  ootaide  nc  apart  ftom  bimself  which  necea- 
itated  h»  wiOing  or  diooring  in  one  direetim  rather 
bsn  in  another;  but  simply  and  solely  that,  in  point 
f  bet,  nan  doe*  alwaya  choose  that  which  ia  sinful,  and 
rin  certainty  and  Invariably  continue  to  chooee  it  till 
« is  made  the  anbject  of  renewing  grace.  His  oonlin- 
ally  willing  Uut  which  ia  evil  is  tbe  result  of  the  de- 
nrity  which  taints  his  whole  natore ;  but  in  so  chooe- 
ig  evil,  be  acta  spontaneowly— he  <«ily  does  that  which 
cebsoMstodo. 


The  doctrine  of  Pdsgios  stood  in  antagonism  to  thia 
view  of  the  state  of  man's  wilL  His  primary  position 
ia  that  moral  freedom— tbe  power  to  choose  ri^^ht  or 
wrong — tbe  "po$tibilHat  utrituqw  parfii"  as  he  detined 
it — can  never  by  any  means  be  lost  or  impaired,  that 
man  must  ahrays  and  unchangeably  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  good  and  eviL  lie  aigues  in  his  Epitloia  ad 
DtmHriadem,  c  8,  that  if  we  would  not  (dace  both  godd 
and  evil  in  the  region  of  phyNcal  necesMties,  but  in  that 
of  mural  freedom,  man  must  poasen  an  equal  relation  to 
both,  and  be  able  equally  to  choose,  and  to  act  upon  his 
choice  in  both  directions.  "  Neque  vero  nos  iu  defendi- 
nua  natiro  bunum,  ut  earn  ^camns  malum  ntai  fkcere 
posse,  quam  utique  boni  et  mali  capacem  etiam  pro6 le- 
mur, aed  ah  bac  earn  taniummodo  injuria  vindicamos, 
ne  ejus  vitio  ad  malum  videamur  impelli,  qui  nee  bo- 
num  nne  vwluntale  faciamns,  nec  malum."  Tbe  sin  is 
not  man's,  he  reasons,  if  it  is  necessary.  Much  more, 
if  it  is  his,  it  is  free:  and  if  il  is  free,  then  he  can  avoid 
it.  Now  if  the  will  is  free,  he  continues,  ever  ready  to 
do  one  of  both,  then  it  follows  that  it  is  able  to  do  both, 
i.  e.  to  ain  or  to  »,v>AA  sinning.  In  his  Confesrion  of 
Faith,  aent  to  Innocent  the  pope,  Pelagius  says,  "libe- 
rum  sic  confitemur  arUtrium,  ut  dicamtu  non  semper 
Dei  indigere  anxilio;  et  tarn  illos  errara  qui  cum  Mani- 
chms  dicunt  hominem  peccatum  vitare  oon  posse,  quam 
illos  qui  com  Joviniano  aaserunt  hominem  non  posse 
peccare;  uterque  enim  toUit  libertatem  orbitiii,  Noe 
vero  dicimus,  hominem  semper  et  peeeare  et  ntm  pec- 
care pooae,  at  semper  nos  liberi  confltemur  esse  arlntriL" 
He  pUces  the  freedom  that  appertains  to  the  will  in  an 
abstract  indifference  to  good  and  evil  ''Neque  enin 
aliter  spontaneum  habere  potent  bonam,  nisi  nque 
etiam  malum  habere  potuisset."  In  like  manner  Julian 
also  thus  defines  what  he  means  by  the  freedom  of  the 
will :  "  I jbertas  igttur  arbitrii  possibilitas  est  rel  admit- 
tendi  vel  vitandi  peccati,  expers  Mentis  necessitatia, 
que  in  sno  ntpote  jure  habet  utrum  soigentium  partem 
seqnatur,  i.  e.  vel  ardoa  ospersque  virtntum  vd  demersa 
et  palusUiia  volaptatam."  The  freedom  of  the  will,  be 
says,  is  nothing  else  than  the  "  propulsatrix  neceseito- 
tum ;"  so  that  no  one  is  either  ^ood  or  bad  in  any  other 
way  than  by  bis  choDsing  freely  to  be  that  which  be  is. 
Freedom  is,  he  aays,  tbe  "  poasibilitas  peccandi  et  non 
peccandi and  as  snch  is  the  "  ftcultas  in  qnod  rolu- 
erat  latus  soopte  instate ndi  arbitral  u."  In  answering  his 
arguments, Augustine  tbusatauaJulian^ doctrine:  "U- 
bram  tnam  conaria  ex  utraque  parte  per  aqualia  mo- 
menta suspendere,  ut  voluntas  quantum  est  ad  malum, 
tantum  etiam  sit  ad  bonum  libera." 

In  the  conflict  to  which  the  puUicattoa  of  auch  opin- 
ions gave  rise,  Augustine  to«rft,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  foremost  place.  He  atrenuoualy  nuiintained,  and 
this  was  tua  great  doctrine— the  doctrine  which  be  woa 
peeitliariy  honored  to  develop — that  tbeie  la  a  dieUno- 
tioo  between  nature  and  grace ;  and  that  grace  is  always, 
and  only,  tbe  efficient  cause  of  all  that  is  truly  good  in 
men ;  yea,  even  iu  holy  angels,  beings  who  have  never 
sinned,  all  their  goodness  and  holiness  they  owe  to 
grace  alone,  suatoining  and  confirming  grace,  though 
not,  aa  in  man's  cose,  renewing  and  sanctifying.  He 
aflirmed  that  it  was  impoariUe  for  any  one  to  occupy 
that  position  of  absolute  indifference  to  good  and  evil 
which  Pelagius  declared  was  tbe  essence  of  freedom; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  an  intelligent,  active  moral 
agent,  man  must  possess  a  positive  character;  that  is, 
he  must  either  be  determined  towards  that  which  is 
good  or  towards  that  which  is  evil  He  afflrmed  that 
man  must  have  aome  moral  bent  or  bias  of  his  mind; 
that  he  must  be  either  inclined  towards  God  or  away 
from  him,  and  this  before,  in  actual  outer  life,  there  ia 
any  roanifieatation  of  such  a  bias. 

According  to  the  anthropol(^  of  the  Western  Church, 
the  will  of  man  was  always  regarded  as  in  a  state  of 
determination  or  decision  either  towards  good  or  evil. 
The  Eastern  anthropology,  on  the  other  liaod,iffewtal^ 
the  wUl  of  man  as  intrittttcal^SiAa:jdtaMiA^Hri^lKM 
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of  equilibrium,  i  lUte  nf  indecieion,  hariiif;  •  det«nni- 
i»tii)ii  neither  to  good  nor  to  evil.  ActMrding  Ut  tlie 
t««cbiiig  of  the  former,  freedom  is  self-determinaUun, 
the  acting  from  motives  that  are  within  ourselves — the 
not  being  compelled  to  ut  br  «  foreign  power  without 
ua.  AU  that  ia  needed  to  the  ft«edom  of  the  will  is  that 
it  be  adF-mnved;  that  ii,  be  ntwompdled  in  all  the 
elloiee  it  makes.  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Eastern  or  Greelc  siiihropok^,  the  freedom  of 
the  will  consists  in  its  being  in  a  state  of  indecision,  in- 
difference — the  " possibilitas  utriusque  partis;"  Its  hav- 
ing the  power  of  choosing  either  of  two  oontriMs— the 
power  of  cboodng  diflbreotlj  ftam  what  it  actiiallf  doea 
chnoae. 

In  speaking  of  the  m/iffiiew  nf  man  there  are  two 
questions  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished :  I. 
The  question  of  his  depravity  or  sinfulness,  or  inherent 
ungodlinem  of  character;  and,  2:  The  question  of  his 
guilt  (reatns),  or  liability  to  pnnishmeiit.  In  the  He- 
form  ed  Confession  the  two  doctrines  are  kept  distinct.* 
The  piilt  of  Adam's  Arst  ain  ia  regarded  as  an  actual 
part  of  the  cuilt  wbioh  rests  upon  all  bis  poeteriqr. 
Adam  and  his  descendants  are  regarded  as  being  so 
identiAed  that  the  guilt  which  rested  upon  him  rests 
upon  them  also.  The  inherent  depravity  of  man's  nat- 
ure is  U)  be  regarded  as  the  penal  consequence  of  this 
gtiilu  But  in  the  time  of  the  Pelagian  controversy,  ss 
conducted  between  Augustine  and  his  opponents,  the 
question  was,  Does  man  coroe  into  the  worid  in  a  state 
of  innate  depravity?  and  not,  Does  he  come  into  the 
world  with  a  sentence  of  guilt  resting  upon  btm? 
Hence,  while  the  development  givm  by  Augustine  to 
the  doctrine  of  grace,  in  certain  directions,  hss  been  of 
permanent  and  essential  service  to  the  Church,  there 
was  in  it  this  defect,  that  he  did  not  Ailly  apprehend 
the  doctrine  of  man's  inherited  gnilt.  He  did  not  deal 
with  that  question  as  apart  from  the  doctrine  of  inhei^ 
il«d  corruption ;  and  faence  also  his  views  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification,  as  being  deliverance  from  this 
guilt,  were  defective.  He  was  in  this  way  led,  not  into 
the  question  of  the  provision  that  was  necessary  fur  se- 
curing pardon  and  scce|ftance  to  roan,  bat  into  the  pro- 
vision necessary  for  hie  deliverance  from  corruption ;  or 
into  the  doctrine  of  a  change  of  nature  in  cooveraioa 
and  regeneration. 

If  the  will  ia  only  Ave  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  eqid- 
lilHium — a  state  of  indifference  to  either  giK>d  or  evil — 
having  the  same  power  in  the  one  direction  as  in  the 
other;  if  no  tendency  pre-exists  in  the  will,  detennining 
it  either  towards  right  or  wrung,  then  sin  is  exclusively 
an  act,  and  has  no  existence  apart  from  that  act.\  The 
ad  of  ain  doea  not  change  the  nature  uf  nan,  it  only 
axpoaea  bin  to  pnnisfameRt  for  the  act  itself.  Takii^ 
up  this  poaition,  Pelagtus  and  his  followers  reasoned 
that  man  does  not  bring  with  him  into  the  world  any 
proneness  or  tendency  to  sin— that  he  has  not  a  sinful 
and  depraved  disposition.  Sin  is  only  something  actual 
and  personal,  they  affirmed,  and  cannot  be  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  taint  B{Meading  over  the  nature  and  d«4Hng 
it.  Thia  was  one  of  their  cardinal  principles :  Omne 
bonum  ac  malum  qno  vel  laudabilea  vd  vttapeialHleB 


*  The  Dntch  Kemonsirants,  however,  and  as  it  seems  to 
ns  jBstly,  ohieeied  to  the  Calvinlstle  Ouifesslous  that  ibey 
did  not  keep  thOM  two  qaestiona  aoadentlj  distinct. 
The  gum,  aud  with  It  the  peniilty,  of  Adam^  sin  was 
•9"^  ***  XS**  PowBrity,  and  not  bis  Oepmitv 

simply.  The  cuufh^G  has  arisen  from  not  duly  observ- 
Ine  that  depravity  Is  properly  preJIcsble  only  of  the  moral 
aOtetlun^  while  gnllt  Is  the  result  of  persoiml  v<i||iiou 
alime.  Hence,  althoogh  man's  moral  natnre  Is  wholly  de- 
praved, hia  will  la  nevenhelesa  free,  so  long  as  his  sflbc- 
tlona  are  not  hold  to  ezerdse  *  necessarily  dominant  oon- 
Irol  over  his  determinations.  Fitr  It  mnkea  but  llttia  dir. 
ferance  as  to  hU  freedom,  whether  e<mstral»t  comes  ab 
toUra  or  ab  intra.  If  In  eltber  case  It  la  eqnalhr  ahoolnte. 
]>eprnviry  is  inberited,  gnlU  Is  nt>L— Bn. 

t  The  writer  here  uses  "sin"  In  an  ambiguous  sense. 
"ricyT  ;P«"ltlng  sin  is  simply  an  net  .if  iransgreselon 
{I  J<An  HI,  4);  bn>  Ihia  Implies  H^/iUitnt,  vbGit  la  a 
moral  dlspoBlilun.—Bn,  »  » 


sumus  non  nobiscnm  oritur  sed  agitttr  a  nolis,'  JiSa, 
who  was  the  ablest  and  noost  systematic  dcAadtr«(fV> 
ligianism,  thus  defines  what  sin  is,  and  wbcsoe  it  uin 
according  to  his  theory  i  "Cooststevepeccatsa.  (jn- 
rinus  quid  sit;  utrum  corpus  aliqwod  lit qandeta^ 
oomposituni  vidcatar  an  ajagnhre  qniddai^  mb  mm 
aliqood  deawntnn  vd  per  cogitatiosea  a  id^MN 
oomnnnioDC  palatum.  Pom  nihil  b«nm  ta.  ijai 
est  igitur?  AppMitos  libera  voluntatis  queai  pnintoi 
Justitia:  vel  ui  definitione  utamur  piiore:  Voliauib- 
ciendi  quod  justitia  vetat,etuiidelit>enncatstHU(n.' 
Again  Jalian  says,  **  If  it  is  asked,  Wbeaee  atiai  (b 
Ant  shiful  will  In  man  ?  I  aarawr,  A  BMla  anai  e>pa> 
nnUa" 

What  is  the  tme  relation  of  nan  toGed?  I»hea 
the  condition  of  one  who  needs  ndenption,  vbe  m* 
a  divine  power  to  act  apoa  him,  ao  as  to  raise  bin  m- 
ally  and  spiritually  from  misery  and  mio?  ThititiW 
ptnninent  question  ia  the  coiitroversy  as  coadaMd  tf- 
tween  Pdagiua  and  Augnstin*.  The  fimer  MMd 
tbatbamau  natare  haa  continued  ia  all  itt^aritailal 
moral  capadiies  ta  be  the  aane  aa  it  was  whea  ii  tmt- 
nated  originally  fron  the  Ccaator— that  till  awa 
vidually,  by  the  exerriae  of  free  wiU,  cfasac  thit  wiiA 
was  evil,  they  cnorinued  iu  the  same  sinlsw.iw 
condition  in  which  Adam  was  before  be  mutL  Ik 
Pelagians  did  not  deny  that  Adam's  tm  did  aftct  b 
poaterity,  but  they  held  that  it  was  «aly  if  tmu( 
themabadexanplA  AngoaliuehcldthataMMM- 
me  had  deacended  fran  Adam  to  d  hia  pcal«iir.w 
that,  as  a  consequence,  tbcy  wei«  all  andtr  tbt  bgoiip 
of  evil,  from  which  a  divine  power  was  needed  ts  mw 
them.  Men  come,  said  the  Pelagians,  iato  ibe  wodd  a 
a  state  of  primitive  parity,  IthasaotaiDtofan^m 
about  it,  so  that  men  may  live  on  ihrougb  a  k«s 
nay,  have  so  lived— in  a  elate  of  paritet  hJaa^t* 
as  Abd,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  etc.  Yet  the  iaAacaeerfu- 
ample  they  regarded  as  such  that  in  geoeral  bmb  »• 
dMeriorated,  yea,  that  that  deieriontian  wn  ■« 
and  continually  increasing.  Such  detaiorstise  thn 
looked  upon,  however,  aa  ooly  aeciitttal,  and  as  s«  t» 
aentially  and  necessarily  belonging  to  maa.  H*a  ibr 
regarded  aa  poaotaMng  petftct  power  to  tewt  this  iff 
rioratii^  inAnence  if  be  ao  willed  it,  aad  to  pw  if  ^ 
the  naioral  davekpoDent  nf  the  faodtits  in  the  pMf» 
sion  of  which  be  waa  created  iato  iIk  chanm  if  pM^ 
feet  Innocence  befim  Ond.  In  onler  to  lUs  dnckr 
ment  there  needed  oo  divine  power  or  falnare  ate- 
ever. 

On  the  subject  of  grace,  the  Pelagians  altogHkt^ 
nied  that  there  waa  need  for,  or  that  God  (bd  at  iB  rt- 
arciae,  any  pa<wer  upon  man  ao  as  to  deteniaa  At  h« 
of  hia  will.   Muntaining  the  theory  sf  the  *wdM^ 
the  will  we  have  already  deacrU»ed,  they  adaiari  " 
divine  influence  that  conflicted  with  it.  ThcydiiL«- 
deed,  speak  of  "grace"  as  bestowed  npon  taaa, 
the  word  they  did  not  mean  the  "gratia  piartMW  ■* 
**  preparana."  the  divine  influeooei  going  befae  ^ 
producing  by  an  irreaistiMe  power  ibe  tot  Bsdw^ 
the  soul  towards  goodness,  fast  only  the  oCaaid  im> 
Utton  made  by  Ood  to  nan  in  ilia'8ciipn«H.aBdit" 
those  noral  and  sfrtritual  poven  bestowed  ap<»  kia  * 
hia  creation.    The  idea  (rf  a  divine  power 
man's  inner  nature,  aad  beo<ling  Us  will,aiid 
ing  the  action  of  bia  mind,  tbiy  altogttkv  nfM"^ 
There  was  in  the  Pfelagian  ayslen  m  pisee  « il  ^ 
the  doctrine  of  a  divine  life  being  ii^aWi  » 
throagb  the  redemption  of  Christ,  and  by  Ai  f^f 
his  Holy  Spirit.    They  did  not,  indeed,  dMf  Chaff 
the  title  of  Redemptor,  bnt  the  idn  da?  tttui^  -t 
that  word  was  stm|riy  that  of  one  who,  by  Iwmi*< 
and  his  life,  gave  a  perfect  examjit— "examj""* 
norma"— which,  by  our  giving  heed  to  it,  "i" 
and  elevate  our  nature  to  a  position  higlMr  th«  t^ 
uriginaUy  bebmging  to  it  1^  creation.  A»A**P^ 
a  bad  example  to  hia  noM^^dkKPP*'!'''?  . 
•xampk^  and^iftik 
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irmptor  of  man.  Christ,  by  his  whok  life  on  enth, 
iHt  by  hia  sul^ngs  ami  death,  and  by  the  communi- 
aiion  he  made  as  the  Teacher  sent  frmn  God,  supplied 
aliuble  raotires  which  ought  to  induce  men  to  greater 
K*rtB  to  resist  temptation,  and  to  imitate  his  example 
n  a  holy  life;  and  beyond  this  there  was  in  their  sy»- 
tm  no  room  (or  anything  else  for  the  Kedeenwr  to  do, 

V.  IJtenttmret—Yam,  UUl.  Omtrooenianm  Pdagia- 
0nM(Ui|ld.BmT.I«18,4to);  Noriil, /Nff./V%.  (Lo- 
an, 1702,  fuL) ;  HJIemont, ^emotres  Kcdia.;  Scbrtickh, 
luxkmgnckicktt,  ytA.  xiv ;  Neander,  Kirckftignchkitr, 
■nl  ii;  SchSnemanii,  Bibi.  Patrtm  Lutaiorum,  vol.  ii; 
Gihr,  Gaekiehle  der  n^M.  Liltrx^r,  suppl.  vol.  pt.  it ; 
VmuA  filter  pragm.  IJaratttiunff  4a  AunuttmtmKt 
tH  PtUigittntmvt  naek  ikrtr  gnMeklUcken  JCntwich^ 
ag.  by  G.  F.  Wiggers,  professor  of  tbeolt^  (KoModi, 
lamburg,  1838),  The  first  part  of  this  work  was  first  pub- 
nbed  in  1821.  U  was  translated  into  Enffluh  by  Prof, 
^raennn,  of  Andover,  and  published  in  1840.  The  sec- 
nd  pan  deals  with  the  semi-Pelagian  controversy  down 
>  the  time  of  the  second  Synod  of  Orange.  Wttrter, 
>rr  Peiaffinnimitt  mtek  ati»em  Unjnm^  und  teiiw 
Art,  (m  Bei/ntff  nr  GetckidUe  At  Dogma*  vm  drr 
tmU  md  FrriAfk),  (Freibn^,  1S66),  is  |»operiy  tbe 
eoond  Tolnme  of  the  author's  History  of  Pelagimism, 
be  &Ttt  of  which  was  published  a  few  years  previously 
uider  the  title  of  GeachicAle  der  chriMlicheu  Lrkre  Sbn- 
!ai  Vtrkdilmu  em  Gmtde  umd  FreiMt  bis  oaf  A  ugut- 
mn.  See  abo  Theological  Essays  from  the  Princtton 
in.  fint  series;  Brit,  md  For.  Kvmg.  Rev.  1867: 
^mniiiRbun,  UiMoriml  Tktohgf  (Edinb.  1864),  vol  i ; 
ihedd,  Him.  of  Ckri^im  Doeirim;  Hagenbach,  Ilitt. 
•ffMKtrvtn.    <H.  (!.£.) 

Pelagilli,  a  very  noted  ecclesiaetical  character  of 
be  6th  century,  whose  origin  and  early  history  is  much 
■hwored,  was  the  exponent  of  a  heretical  theory  con- 
fining the  dogma  of  original  rin  (q,  v.)  and  the  neces- 
ity  of  divine  graet^  His  eonten^wraries  ap|died  to 
lim  tbe  title  tItBrito,  finn  which  it  has  been  concluded 
hat  he  was  a  British  UMink.  His  real  name  is  said  to 
ure  been  Morgtt*  {^Marigata),  which  was  translated 
ot»  Peiuffuu  {wtXayioc).  About  the  year  400  he  went 

0  Rome,  when  he  bq^  to  teach  tbe  system  of  doc- 
rine  with  which  bis  name  is  generally  associated.  The 
hief  events  of  bis  history  are  noticed  under  tbe  article 
^ELAOiARUM  (q.  V.).  The  time  and  circumstances  of 
usdnUi  u«  unknown.  He  was  the  author  of  the  ibl- 
wing  wwln:  ^TpotHiomtm  im  KpiitobM  Awfi  lOri 

These  commentaries,  consisting  of  brief,  simple 
ipboatory  notes  on  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  wiih  the 
iception  of  that  to  the  Hebrews,  were  at  first  attrib- 
iiei  lo  Gelasiiis,  iHsbop  of  Rome ;  they  afterwards  found 

1  place  among  the  MS9.  of  Jerome.  They  are  printed 
a  tbe  Bencdietiae  edition  of  tbat  fkttaei's  works,  and 
In  fat  that  of  VallarBi.  Quotations  made  from  them 
7  Aagnatine  led  Manns  Unvator  and  others  to  tbe 
mchirion  that  ibey  wen  tbe  work  of  Pelagius,  althongh 
key  have  com*  down  to  us  in  a  somewhat  mutilated 
rnn,  as  tbe  editors  of  Jerome's  works  regarded  it  as 
iKic  duty  to  expunge  from  them  every  passage  which 
ecmed  to  tbem  to  savor  of  beres)*  (see  Gamier's  ed.  of 
lercalor,  Aj^.  ad  JHm.  vi,  M}):  —  Kpi*tota  ad  De- 
tnriadem:  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Roman  lady  of  dis- 
inctiott.  like  tbe  other  works  of  P»lagius,  tbis  also 
ru  assigned  to  Jerome,  snd  is  fitund  in  the  best  edi- 
ion«  nf  bu  workb  Its  real  authorship  was  ascertained 
mt  tbe  quotations  made  by  Augnsiine  in  bis  IM  Gra- 
in Chritti.  It  was  published  separately  by  Semler  in 
t^i'—LiieUtit  Fidei  ad  Imoeetttitim  Papam.  This 
bo  bad  a  place  among  Jerome's  works,  and  its  leal 
othorship  was  only  discovered  quotations  in  An- 
■ttWine's  De  Gratia  Chritti  !~Fpittola  ad  CeUmtiam 
'talnneM  de  Ratvme  pie  vttvndi,  fiiund  among  Jorome'n 
OTTCfpondence,  numbered  148,  in  Vsllarsi's  ed.  of  his 
'otkt.  Erasmus  assigned  it  to  PaulinuH  of  Nola,  and 
'illartl  to  Su^Hdns  Sevems;  but  Semler  has  shown 
lorn  in  kjIb  «nd  tone  tbu  it  was  tba  wwk  of  Pelagl- 


us.  The  following  fragments  of  works  are  also  found ; 
liAXoyiMV  tiber,  designated  by  Gennadius  as  Kvlogi- 
arum  pro  achtali  commtalione  ex  dtvinit  tcripturit  Li- 
her;  by  Hoiiorius  as  Pro  actuaii  viia  Liber.  It  was  a 
collection  of  Scripture  texts,  arranged  and  illustrated 
alter  tbe  manner  of  the  Tettiauma  of  Cyprian  (see  Je> 
mme.  Dialog,  advert,  Pelag.  lib.  i ;  Augustine,  C.  duat 
Pelagiaiionm,  op.  iv,  8;  De  Gesfsi  PdagU,  oomp.  Gat* 
nter,  Ad  M.  Mercat.  Append,  ad  Ditt.  vi)  i—De  nu- 
tura  Liber,  to  which  Augustine's  De  natum  et  Gratia 
was  a  reply : — Liber  ad  vidaam  eontolatorivt  erfftre  «r- 
korlaioriut  (see  Jerome,  Dialog,  adv.  Pelag.  lib.  iii : 
Augustine,  De  Geatit  Pelug.  c.  6): — EpiMcia  ad  Au' 
gtuluuim  (see  De  Getlit  Pelag.  c  26)  i—Epittola  adAf 
gitHmm  tamda  (aec  Dt  GeaHa  Peiag.  e.  80).  See  Au- 
gustinus,  De  Getl.  Pelag.  ch.  x*x%  Voss,  ffiit.  Cottlrae, 
Pelag.  (Lug,  1618);  Tillemont,  Memoiret  EcdemaM.; 
Scbr&ckh,  Kirdtengetekiekte,  voL  ii ;  and  the  literature 
quoted  in  the  art.  PELAOiAMtSM,    (J.  H,  W.) 

Pelaglua,  St.,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic,  flourished  in 
tbe  second  half  of  tbe  4th  centnry.  He  was  made  bish- 
op of  bis  paternal  city,  Laodicea,  notwithstanding  that 
he  was  a  married  man,  because  he  abstained  on  religious 
grounds  from  all  sexual  connection.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  orthodoxy,  and  in  their  struggles  with 
tbe  Ariana  took  part  at  tbe  qmods  of  Antioch  (A.D. 
361)  and  Tyana  (867).  H«  was  banished  to  Arabia 
by  the  emperor  Valens  in  870,  but  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn in  a  few  year^  and  was  present  at  tbe  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  381,  and  was  one  of  its  most  honored 
attendant  bishops. 

Pelagiua  I,  pope  of  Rome,  succeeded  Yirgilius  in 
the  see  of  Rome  (A.D.  fi5&).  Like  bis  predeceeeor,  he 
was  involved  in  di^tnatk  controveny  with  most  of  the 
Western  bishops  concerning  certain  theok^ical  tenets 
condemned  by  the  Coundl  of  Constantinople,  and  known 
in  controversial  history  by  tbe  name  of  tbe  Three  Chap- 
ters. Pelagius  was  supported  in  his  views  by  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  who  was  fond  of  interfering  in  theo- 
logical duputalions.  He  died  in  66f^  and  was  sncceetW 
ed  by  John  III  (see  Norris,  De  Sjmodo  Quiata).  Six- 
teen of  hu  Epistles  are  in  (he  CoHcUia,  torn,  v. 

Pelagiua  H  succeeded  Benedict  I  as  pope  ot  Room 
in  679.  He  was  likewise  embroiled  in  disputes  concern- 
ing the  Three  Chapters  above  mentioned.  In  the  mean 
time  a  council  which  assembled  at  Constantinople  be- 
stowed on  tbe  patriarch  of  that  city  the  title  of  eeen- 
menic,  or  "universal"  bishop,  at  which  Pelagius  was 
greatly  offended.  He  died  at  Kome  in  590,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gregory  t.  Ten  of  his  Epistles  and  six  De- 
crees are  extant  in  the  Concilia,  torn,  v. 

Pelagius,  Alvanu,  a  nofed  Spanish  Fmndscsn, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  Duns  So.tns,  and  first  became  gran<l 
penitentiary  of  pope  John  XWV  (1816-84),  and  later 
bishop  of  9ilve^  in  Algarv&  He  is  noted  especially 
as  the  defender  of  extreme  Ultramontanism  by  bis 
l)e  planctu  ecdrtia  (Ulm,  1474;  Lyons,  1670;  Venice, 
1660).  He  regarded  the  power  of  the  pope  as  limirless, 
and  not  even  bound  by  the  laws  be  might  biroseir  have 
given.  Everything  is  subject  to  the  ponliB*,  of  counte 
all  councils  included,  even  the  cecumenical.  The  tri- 
bunal of  Christ  and  of  tbe  pope  on  earth  are  on&  Pela- 
giiis's  woriE  belongs  to  the  daaaical  docmnenls  of  tht 
curialistie  system  of  the  Middle  Ages.  See  Schwab, 
Jofuimet  GertoH  (Wllrzburig,  1865). 

PelaS'ah  [some  Pdai'aJi\  (Heb.  PelagaA'  n^X^f 
[and  briefly  rrv^,  l!i9h.},dittiKi,wtluda/JaA,l*.St- 
hm-ab ;  Sept.  ^Xatoc,  ^oXota,  tiXu'o,  etc),  tbe  name 
of  two  Jew& 

1.  A  Levite  who  aided  Ears  in  instructing  tbe  peo- 
ple (Neh.  viii,  7).  KC  446.  He  afterwards  joined  in 
the  covenant  with  Nehemish.(Neh.  x,  10). 

2,  Son  of  Elioenai  and  a  descendant  .of.Dayid  <1 
Chwn.iii,M).   aapoat^W^ '^'^^''^^'-''-^S^ 
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Pelall'all  (Heb.  Pdalyah',  rff3h%,j*igtd  o/Jak, 
1.  e.  Jehovah ;  Sept.  ^AaXin),  son  of  Amzi,  a  priest, 
■ad  father  of  Jerohwn  (Neb.  xi,  12).   B.C.  ante  446. 

koeak ;  alM  ID  the  pnloDged  ronn  Ptl^ga'MUf 

Esek.  xi,  1, 18 ;  Sept,  tatttria,  ^aXtrria,  Neb.  ^ciAna, 

in  Eiek.  ^aXrias),  the  name  of  four  Jews. 

X.  Son  of  Isbi,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  Uve  hundred  men  who  made  a  success 
fill  attack  on  the  AmaldiilM  in  Mount  Seir,  in  the 
leign  of  Heaekiah  (1  Cbion.  iv,  42).   B.C.  dr.  700. 

a.  The  MMi  of  Beoaiab,  and  one  of  the  prineea  of  tb« 
people  against  whom  Ewkiel  was  diteeted  to  utter  the 
words  of  doom  recorded  in  Exek.  xi,  &-1S.  The  proph- 
et in  spirit  saw  him  stand  at  the  east  gate  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and,  as  he  spoke,  the  same  Tision  showed  him  Pe- 
latiah's  sudden  death  (Esek.  xi,  1, 18>    B.C.  cir.  692. 

3.  The  first  named  of  two  (three)  sons  of  Hananiah, 
among  the  deacendaots  at  David  (1  Chnu.  iii,  81). 
KCpoMSBfi. 

4.  One  of  the  haada  of  tbe  people  who  J^rfned  in  the 
covenant  with  Meheiniah  (Neb.  x,  it).   BM.  nr.  440. 

PelayOt  a  noted  medinral  n^al  cbaiactor,  and  a 
convert  to  Cbtistianity,  Is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Christian  king  in  Spain  after  the  conquest  of  that 
onuntiy  by  tbe  Arabs.  Contemporary  historians  make 
no  mention  of  him,  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  the  insignificant  size  of  his  kingdom, 
which  comprised  only  the  mountainous  district  of  As- 
tnriaL  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  scion  of  the  royal 
Alsigothie  line,  and  to  have  retired  before  the  conquer- 
ing Arabs  to  the  mountains  of  Asturia^  where  he  main- 
tained himself  sgainst  the  armies  which  were  sent  to 
attack  him,  defeating  them  in  various  pitched  battles, 
and  iu  numberless  minor  engagements.  One  of  his 
most  famous  exploits  was  the  destruction  of  •  large 
army  sent  against  faim  by  Tank,  near  Cangas-de-Onts. 
His  men  were  posted  on  the  heights  bounding  the  val- 
ley through  which  the  Arabs  were  to  paaa,aiKlr  waiting 
till  the  enemy  had  become  invdvad  in  the  defil^  at  a 
given  signal  overwhelmed  them  with  enoraiouB  masees 
of  rocic  This  great  success  caused  Felayo  to  be  leco^ 
nised  as  sovereign  by  the  surrounding  districts,  and  the 
Christians  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Spain.  He 
was  much  engaged  in  contests  with  tbe  Arabs,  but  nev- 
ertheless found  Ume  to  reanimate  agriculture,  superin- 
tend die  reconstruction  of  churches,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  civil  administration.  He  died  in  787.  Such 
is  the  account  given  us  by  later  historians,  who  trace 
from  him  tbe  geneali^y  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain. 

Pelbait,  OswAu>,  a  Hungarian  Franciscan  moBk, 

noted  for  his  learning  and  as  a  pulpit  orator,  flour- 
ished near  the  opening  of  the  16th  century  at  Te'm- 
eavar.  We  possess  the  following  works  of  his,  which 
are  mostly  hotniletical,  and  have  passed  through  nu- 
merous editions :  PomariHtHieroumuMdc  tempore  {HoT- 
imb.  1488,  fol.  et  aL) : — Pomarium  smnDiniiii  de  soncfw 
(Hagenov.  1476, 1498, 1601, 2  vols,  fol.)  -.—(^uiA-agtti- 
male  tr^te*  de  peatitentia,  de  vitiis,  de  ptiecqOu  Dtca- 
logi  (ibid.  147S,  foL  et  at)  :—Slellarivm  corona  ghrio- 
Hsrima  Virffmit  teu  Pomarium  mtmnmin  de  b.  Virffme 
(Argentin.  1496,  foL  et  aL):  —  Rrpotitio  compendiota 
leruum  lilteralem  H  n^tticum  complfctent  libri  Pmlmo' 
mm,  teilicet  PiaUenum,  tiher  Hj/mnorum,  liber  toliloqui- 
ontffi  Propheta,  item  ETpo$Uio  Cimtieorum  K.  T., 
Canticorum  X.  7*.,  SgmboUAtkemuii,  ffgrnni  univeraalu 
creatura  (ibid.  1467,  foL  et  al.); — Aurn  rofum  Tkeo' 
U>gia  ad  tenlentiarum  /  V  Hbrot  par/btmHor  qvoAipar- 
/ifi/»6ri/r(Hagenov.lG04,etaL).  See  Wadding,  ^«»- 
nal  0.  Min.  a.  14SS  and  Ser^.  0.  M.  p.  274;  Owittin* 
ger,  (Tt^or. /to.  p.  801 ;  Fabricnus,  .fiiU.  anA  si  £of: 
V.  224,  a.  V.  Pelbartoa. 

Pe'leg  (Heb.  id.  aio,  A'riwon ;  Sept,  ♦oXiy  v.  r. 
"-iXir,  4aX(X  •  Joaepbns,  *dX«coc,  ^  af.  i,  6, 6),  tbe  son 


lof£ber,Bnd&tberofBe&(acn.zi.lfr-19>  aCSUS- 
2176.  He  was  the  dder  bratlMV  of  Joktaa,  and  ^ 
fourth  in  deeeent  from  Sben.  Tlua  aam  is  aaad  t« 
hav«  been  givot  hln  "beeanaa  in  liia  day*  waa  the 
earth  divided"  (tien.  X,  3«;  ianoii.i,lft>  IW  m- 
tioe  is  usaally  thought  to  refer,  not  to  tbe  gcacnl  ^ 
peistao  of  the  human  family  aubseqaraitly  to  tbe  IM- 
uge,  but  to  a  divisiMi  of  the  family  of  tber  hiaarlf, 
the  younger  branch  of  whom  (ibe  Jwktanids)  mipabjA 
into  aouthero  Arabia,  while  the  eldw  mnaiiied  is  Mo- 
opotamia.  The  name  PkaMga  oocuia  fat  a  tows  at  the 
junction  of  the  Chaboraa  wiUt  tbe  Euphraiaa;  bat  il» 
iate  date  of  the  author  who  mendona  the  nanw  (laidacia 
of  Charax)  (vevents  any  great  Mreea  being  laid 
iu  Tbe  separation  of  the  Joktanida  frocn  tfae  stock 
whence  the  Hebrews  sprang  finds  a  plaee  in  the 
saio  uble,  as  marking  an  epoch  in  tbe  age  imaBcdiai^ 
aocoeeding  the  Deluge.  Aooovding  to  otbcn,  bn«- 
ever,  the  name  indiealaa  a  men  earthquake,  or  at  mm 
an  aetoal  division  of  the  earth  In  sooie  gaeingical  o*- 
vnbioo,  in  which  islands  and  oootincotB  wcce  iw^iurt 
and  funned  by  volcanic  agency,  and  followed  by  ex- 
tensive eougratioos  (Gen.  ix,  19;  x,  82;  DeaL  xxxk 
8, 9).  Pel<«  is  called  Pkaiec  («aX(<>  in  tbe  New  TcA 
(Luke  iii,  86).   See  Dispkbsioh  op  Natkuw. 

Fe'let  (Heb.  Mi.  a^9t  detiveramee;  Sept.  •okrr. 
4nXX(r.  V.  r.  4nXiir  and  'Iw^oXXir),  the  oane  of  t«« 
Jews.    See  also  BEm-pALRr. 

1.  The  fourth  named  of  the  tkx  aona  of  Jahdai,  ef  t)>« 
family  of  Caleb  the  Henonite  (1  Cbron.  u,  47).  &C 
post  1612. 

2.  "  Son"  of  Azmavctb  (q.  v.),  and  brotber  of  itoA. 
one  of  David's  Bei^amite  captaioa  at  2iklag  (I  ChM 

xii,8).  B.C.«r.l01o. 

Pe'lath  (Heb.  id.  rh-q,  ewi/huee  ;  Sept.  *aU»  t.l 
eaXid),  tbe  name  4^  two  Jews. 

]_  Tbe  father  of  On,  of  the  tribe  of  Reabem.  wbs 
Joined  Dathan  and  Abiram  in  tbeir  rebeUiao  (Nank 
xvi,  1),  aC.  ante  1667,  *<Joeephus  (A>^  iv,  2. 
omitting  all  mention  of  Go,  calls  P«leth  #uX4w«c,  sf- 
parsndy  identifying  him  with  Pbaixc,  tbe  son  af  fin- 
ben.  Inttae8ept.F«ktbieniadetbtt«Ki  ofReabeB.» 
in  the  Sank  text  and  veirion,  and  one  Hah.  HSb  ssp- 
ports  this  rendering"  (Smith). 

2.  Son  of  Jonathan,  and  a  descendant  of  Tiiialaul 
through  Onam,  his  son  by  Atarah,  bong  apfawwiij 
the  fifth  in  deaoait  from  Uesron,  gnodaoa  at  Jadik 
(1  Chroo.  ii,  83).    B.C  cir.  1618. 

Pel'othlte  [most  Pe'letJtiie'i  (Heb.iVMr,"T^I: 
Sept.  ^cXirtf,  ;  but  1  Cbron.  xriii.  17,  4aXAs33i'>, 

a  dan  of  persons  mentioned  only  in  tbe  phraae  VTSn 
T^V*??'  rendered  in  the  A.V.  "the  CberetlataB  ud 
the  Pelethites."  These  two  collect!  vw  deasfpiate  a  fmM 
that  was  evidently  David's  body-goard.  Tbeir  asn 
hare  been  supposed  either  to  indicate  tbeir  dociea  or 
to  be  Gentile  noons.  Qesenios  renders  tbeto  "exetw- 
tioners  and  runners,"  comparing  the  CX^ni  ""^jn, 
"  executioners  and  mnners"  of  a  later  time  (2  Kings  xi 
4,  19) ;  and  the  unused  roots  and  T^9,  of  both 
of  which  we  shall  speak  later,  admit  this  senas.  la 
favor  of  this  view,  tbe  anppoeed  pondid  phrase,  sal 
tbe  duties  in  which  theae  guards  wef«  employed,  bst 
be  cited.  On  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  Sept.  and  Vdg.  re- 
tain their  names  on  translated ;  and  tbe  Siyriae  asd 
Targ.  Jon,  translate  them  diffnenUy  from  the  lends- 
ing  above  and  from  each  other.  In  one  place,  mmf 
over,  the  Gittiles  are  mentioned  with  the  CbenthiKS 
and  Pelethites  among  David's  troops  (2  Sam.  xv,  IS-: 
and  elsewhere  we  read  of  ihe  Cberethim.  wbo  bear  tte 
aame  name  in  the  plural,  «ther  as  a  Pbilistine  tribtw 
as  PhilisUnea  thennelTea  (1  Sam.  xxx,  14 ;  Exek.  xxr, 
16 ;  Zeph.  ii,  6).  Gesenius  objects  that  David^  bedr- 
gnard  would  scarcely  hare^lteea  choaeo  from  a  aatiis 
>o  hateful  to  thgilfH^^^jKl^gi^adiifa. 
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ist  be  remembered  that  David  in  bis  later  yean  may 
A-e  distruBted  his  Isnelitiah  nlditara,  and  nlied  on 
e  Philiatuie  tioopa,  eotne  of  whom,  with  Ittai  the 
Mice,  who  was  evidoprly  a  PhiUstiiie,  and  not  an 
raelite  from  tlath  [aee  Ittai],  were  Mtfaliil  to  him 

the  dm«  uf  Abaaiom'a  i^MUion.  He  aim  ai^^nea 
at  it  is  improbable  that  two  ayixaiyDHHis  appellatiuns 
ould  be  thus  used  together;  but  thiii  is  on  the  a>- 
mptioD  that  both  names  signify  Philistines,  whereas 
ev  may  designate  Philistiue  tribes,    (See  TKetaur, 

719, 1107.) 

The  Egyptian  monuments  duow  a  fr«8h  light  upon 
Its  sabject.  From  them  we  find  that  kings  of  the 
tb  and  aotb  dynasUes  hid  in  thdr  service  mercena- 
M  of  a  nation  called  Shayr^aita,  which  Rameees  III 
inquered,  under  the  name  "  Shaj/retana  of  the  Sea." 
bis  king  fought  a  naval  battle  with  the  Shaj/rttfina 
the  S«L,  in  alliance  with  the  Tokkart,  who  were  evi- 
tntly,  ftom  their  physical  cbaracterisiio,  a  kindred 
!op)e  to  them,  and  to  the  /WmoMi,  or  PfailisUnea,  also 
•nquered  by  him.  The  TMiari  and  the  Feletalu 
)th  wear  a  peculiar  dress.  We  thus  leant  that  there 
ere  two  peoples  of  (he  Hedilerraneaii  kindred  to  the 
hilistinea,  one  of  which  supplied  mercenaries  to  the 
gyptian  kings  of  the  10th  and  20(h  dynasties.  The 
ime  SMofrrtanti,  of  which  the  first  letter  was  also 
YMiounced  A'A,  is  almost  leUer  for  letter  the  Hune  as 
le  Hebrew  Cberetbim ;  and  since  the  Shasntam 
etc  evidaitly  cognate  to  the  PbiUsUnes,  tbrir  identity 
itfa  the  Cherethim  cannot  be  doubted.  But  if  the 
herethira  supplied  mercenaries  to  the  Egyptian  kings 
I  the  12th  century  B.C,  according  to  our  reckoning,  it 
mnot  be  doubted  that  the  same  name  in  the  deelgna- 
on  of  David's  body-guard  denotes  the  same  people  or 
ibe.  The  Egyptian  SkatfrHuna  of  the  Sea  are  prob- 
Uy  the  Cretans.  The  Pelethites,  who,  as  already  re- 
■arked,  are  not  mentioned  except  with  the  Cherethiies, 
are  not  yet  been  similarly  tniecd  In  Egyptian  geog- 
■phy,  and  it  b  raah  to  suppose  their  name  to  be  the 
une  as  that  of  the  PhUistines,  ■>n^B,  for  •*V\t^% ;  for, 
)  Gesenius  remarks,  thb  contraction  is  not  possible  in 
te  Shemitic  languages.  The  similarity,  however,  of 
le  two  names  would  favor  the  idea  which  a  suggested 
y  the  mention  tether  of  the  Cherelhites  and  Peleth- 
es,  that  the  latter  were  of  the  Philistine  stock  as  well 
i  the  former.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the  names,  both 
lay  be  connected  with  the  migration  of  the  Philistines, 
a  slieady  noticed,  the  former  has  been  derived  from 
M  not  n^S,  "be  cat,  cut  oR  destrosred;"  in  Niphal, 
be  was  cot  off  ftem  bis  country,  drivoi  into  exile,  or 
spelled,"  to  that  we  might  as  well  read  "exiles'*  as 
execMtkmenL"  The  latter,  fkon  r^lf,  an  unnaed  not, 
M  Ambb  mdata,  **lia  escaped,  6ed,"  both  bring  eop- 
ate  to  "be  was  smooth,"  thence  "he  slipped 
way,  escaped,  and  caused  to  escape,"  where  the  render- 
ig  "the  fugitives"  is  at  least  as  admtsrible  as  "the 
mneis.'*  If  we  compare  these  two  names  so  rendered 
ith  the  Gentile  name  of  the  Pbiliatine  nation  itself, 
no^B,  "a  wanderer,  straoger,"  from  the  unused  root 
ibl,  "be  wandered  or  emigrated,"  these  previous  in- 
irenees  seem  to  become  irremstible.  The  sppropriste- 
ess  of  the  names  of  these  tribes  to  tlte  duties  of  David's 
Mly-guard  woold  then  be  accidental,  though  it  does 
ot  seem  unlikely  that  th^  should  have  given  rise  to 
Ite  adoptkm  in  laur  timea  of  other  appellarions  for  the 
lyal  body-guaid,  definitely  signifying  "executioners 
ih)  runrvers."  V,  however,  "^r^sni  ^n'^sn  meant 
othing  but  executioners  and  runners,  it  is  difficult  to 
xplain  the  change  to  CX^O?  Smith.  See 

Peli'M  (Ilfft'ac  T.  Tla^Mi ;  Yulg.  Ptiiai),  a 
wrapt  fimn  (1  Es^  ix,  84)  of  the  name  of  Bkdmah 
Eirax,1)6> 

Palioan  (r^,iaaA';  Sf^hakaj  AnUo  and 


Talmods,  hiJ;  and  Kl;  Sept.  wAfJcay,  Lev.  xi,  tft} 
Karn^pncnjCi  Deut.  xir,  17 ;  tmvayfiaq,  Psa.  cii,  6 ; 
hpvtov,  Isa.  xxxiv,  11 ;  ][a/taiX«wy,  Zeph,  ii,  14 ;  Vulg. 
peHcan,  onomiftfAu).  Ammg  the  unclean  Inrds  men- 
tion is  made  oftheihiAt  (Ler.xi,  18;  Deut.xiv,  17). 
The  suppliant  Psalmist  oDmpaies  his  condition  to  **  a 
kadtk  in  the  wilderness"  (Pta.  cii,  6).  As  a  mark  of 
the  desolation  that  was  to  come  upon  Edom,  it  is  said 
that  "  the  kadth  and  the  bittern  should  possess  it"  (Isa. 
xxxtv,  U).  The  same  words  are  spoken  of  Nineveh 
(Zeph.  ii,  14).  In  these  two  last  places  the  A.  V.  has 
"cormorant"  in  the  text,  and  "  pelican"  in  the  margin. 
The  expression  "pdican  of  the  wilderness"  baa,  with 
no  good  reason,  been  soppoeed  some  to  prove  that 
the  iladrA  cannot  be  denoted  this  Inrd.  Shaw  (TVar. 
ii,  808,  8vo  ed.)  says  **the  pelkan  roust  of  necesBty 
starve  in  the  desert,"  as  it  is  essentially  a  water  bird. 
In  answer  to  this  abjection,  it  will  be  enough  to  observe 
tha(  the  term  mtcAar  ("wilderness")  b  by  no  means 
restricted  to  bsrren  ssndy  spots  dntitute  of  water. 
"  The  idea,"  says  Prof.  Stsnley, "  is  that  of  a  wide  open 
qwce,  with  or  without  actual  pasture ;  the  eonntry  of 
the  nomads,  as  dbtinguished  from  that  of  the  sgriculin- 
ral  and  settled  people"  (Sin,  and  Pol.  p.  486).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  peHcan,  after  having  filled 
its  pouch  with  Ash  and  roolluaks,  often  does  retire  miles 
inland  away  from  water,  to  some  spot  where  it  consumes 
the  contents  of  its  pouch.  Pelicans  {PtUetaau  tnuero- 
ta&M)  are  often  seen  assodeted  in  brgefloeka;  at  other 
times  ringle  individuals  may  be  observed  sitting  in 
lonely  and  pensive  silence  on  the  ledge  of  some  rock  a 
few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  (see  Kitto,  Pict. 
BUk  on  Psa.  cii,  6).  It  u  not  quite  clear  what  b  the 
particular  point  in  the  nature  or  character  of  the  peli- 
can with  which  the  Psalmist  compares  hb  |Mtiable  con- 
dition. Some  have  supposed  ttwt  it  oonrists  in  the 
loud  cry  of  tbe  bird ;  compare  "  the  voice  of  my  sigh- 
ing" (ver.  5),  We  are  inclined  to  belwve  that  reference 
is  made  to  iu  general  aspect  as  it  sits  in  apparent  met- 
ancboly  mood,  with  its  bill  resting  on  its  breast.  Oed- 
mann's  opinion  that  the  PHecmmi  graailua,  the  shag 
cormorant  ( Verm.  Samml.  iii,  67),  and  Bochart'e,  that 
the  "  bittern"  b  intended,  are  unsupported  by  any  good 
evidence.  Neither  b  thoc  snffldent  ground  to  infer 
from  the  above  passage  any  peeuUar  capaUliq:  in  the 
genus  to  occupy  remote  solitudes;  lor  they  live  on  fish, 
and  generally  nestle  in  reedy  abodes;  and  man,  in  all 
r^ions,  equally  desirous  to  possess  food,  water,  and  ver- 
dure, occupies  the  same  localities  for  the  same  reasons^ 
Perhaps  the  Psalmist  refers  to  one  isolated  by  circum- 
stances from  the  usual  haunts  of  these  birds,  and  casual- 
ly nestling  among  rocks,  where  water,  and  ooasequently 
food,  b^ns  to  fail  in  the  dry  season,  as  b  commonly 
the  case  esstward  of  the  Jordan — such  a  supposition 
offering  an  image  of  misery  and  desolation  forcibly  ap- 
plioable  to  the  context  (see  Thomson,  lAind  and  Boot, 
i,  403).  The  best  authorities  are  therefore  in  favor  of 
the  pelican  being  tbe  bird  denoted  by  tadlA.  The  ety- 
mdngy  of  the  name,  from  a  word  meaning  **  to  vomit," 
leads  also  to  the  same  conclunon,  fbr  it  doubtless  has 
reference  to  the  haUt  which  thu  bird  has  of  pressing 
its  under  mandible  against  its  breast,  in  order  to  asrist 
it  to  disgorge  the  contents  of  its  capacious  pouch  for  its 
young.  This  is,  with  good  reason,  supposed  to  be  the 
origin  of  tbe  fable  about  the  pelican  feeding  its  young 
with  its  own  blood,  the  red  nail  on  the  upper  mandible 
serving  to  complete  the  delusion. 

Pelicans  are  chiefiy  tiDfucal  birds,  equal  or  superior 
in  bulk  to  the  common  swan.  They  are  partially  gre- 
garious; and  though  some  always  remain  in  their  Ikvor* 
tte  subsolar  regions,  most  of  them  migrate  in  tbe  north- 
ern hembphere  with  the  northern  spring,  occupy  Syria, 
the  lakes  and  rivets  of  temperate  Asia,  and  extentl 
westward  into  Europe,  up  tbe  Danube  into  Hungary, 
and  northward  to  some  rivers  of  Southern  Rusria.  They 
likewise  fluent  salt-water  marshes  and  the  i^i/Skma 
at  baiboii,  bat  seldom  aligitgdn^lift^  jpilQ4ii)^^U^h 
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ther  are  nid  to  dart  down  upon  fiab  fVom  a  considerable 
height.  NoLwitbsUndittK  their  perfect  develuptnent  of 
the  aaiatorial  structure,  tbcy  are  good  flyers,  and  the 
form  of  Uieir  feet  does  not  interfere  with  tbeir  perching 
on  treea,  in  which  habit  ther  are  aoawwhat  peculiar 
among  awimming  birdi.  They  are  all  mnarkable  for 
ruracity.  The  skin  which  extends  frtKo  the  throat  be- 
tween the  rami  of  the  lower  mandible  is  extensible,  am) 
thi«  structure  attains  its  highest  point  of  development 
■u  the  true  pelican^  in  which  the  distended  pouch  ix 
capable  of  holding  ten  quarta  of  water.  The  use  uf  this 
membrane  ia  that  of  a  naervoir  fur  the  temporary  re- 
tention of  the  babes  that  are  captured ;  enabling  the 
bird  to  dispose  of  the  superSuous  iiuantity  fur  its  own 
future  consumption  or  for  its  sitting  mate  and  young. 
The  face  of  the  pelican  is  naked ;  the  bill,  long,  broad, 
and  flat,  is  terminated  by  a  strong,  crooked,  and  crimson- 
colored  nail,  which,  when  lish  ia  pressed  out  of  the  pouch, 
and  the  binl  is  at  rest,  is  seen  reposing  upon  the  qrop, 
jiiid  Uien  may  Im  hnded  to  represent  an  ensanguined 
spot.  This,  as  above  obserred,  may  have  occasioned 
the  fabulous  tale  which  represents  the  bird  as  wounding 
■her  own  bared  breast  to  revive  its  young  brood;  for 
that  part  of  the  bag  which  is  risible  then  appears  like 
a  naked  breast,  all  the  feathers  of  the  body  being  white 
or  slightly  tinged  with  rose  color,  except  the  great 
«|uiUs,  which  an  black.  The  feet  have  all  the  toes 
4inited  by  broad  membranes,  and  are  of  •  nearly  orange 
color.  Ptlecwttu  onocrtitiilus,  the  species  here  noticed, 
is  the  most  widely  spread  of  the  genus,  being  supposed 
lo  be  identical  at  the  Cape  of  Uood  Hope  and  in  India, 
as  well  as  in  Western  Asia.  It  is  very  dimincily  repre- 
sented in  ancient  iSgyptian  paintings,  where  the  binls 
an  seen  in  numbers  congngated  among  reeds,  and  the 
natives  ooUeeting  basketfuls  of  their  eggs.  They  still 
frequent  the  marshes  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
inlands  of  the  river  high  up  the  country,  and  resort  to 
the  lakes  of  Palestine,  excepting  the  E>ead  Sea,  The 
Pdecmut  onocrotalvt  (common  pelican)  and  the  Pek~ 
camu  eri^iu  are  often  observed  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  etc 
Of  the  latter  Hr.  Tristram  noticed  an  immense  flock 
swimming  out  to  sea  within  sight  of  Mount  Carmel 
(/Ms,  i,87>— KiUo;  Smith;  Fairbaim. 


Common  Pellean  (Mssnutf  Ottoerotalut). 


PELICAN,  M  CAriMtian  symAo/um.  A  figure  of  this 
bird  "  vulning  herself" — that  is,  feeding  her  young  with 
her  own  blood — ^was  common  in  old  churches^  the  allu- 
sion being  emblematic  of  mir  redemption  through  the 
snfferinga  of  ChrisL  The  pelican  often  etirmounts  the 
cross,  A  brass  pelican  was  employed  as  a  lectern  prior 
to  the  use  of  the  eagle.    See  Eagle;  Lectkrn. 

PelisBOn.   See  PKLusaoic 

P«U,  Jolut,  a  leaned  divine  and  matbematiciBn, 


who  settled  at  Breda  as  profesaor  of  t>^ik«Bf)hT 
mathematics,  and  was  a  great  eorrapaidau  if  Un^ 
dish,  was  bom  at  Southwtck,  in  Suaiex,  ia  161(L  mi 
diedial68&  BcrideatheworiapnUiihidbr^ta 
llSSb  and  letten  in  the  British  Umm  oon|iriMlf 
forty  folio  volumefc 

Pell,  W.  B.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Hetho£it  Epim- 
pal  Church,  was  bom  near  (he  beginmng  «f  ibe  11^ 
I  cenlury.  He  was  for  many  yean  a  DMntcr  oT  Ht 
North  Carolina  Conference;  but,  bis  health  lutiiig,)* 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  travelling,  wbempMi  bi 
turned  his  attention  to  journalism,  and  HilMqii(st|r 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Rakigh  StatirL  Ik 
was  an  advocate  of  Southern  rights.  He  died  k  E»- 
letgh,N.C.,Nov.ll,187a  Sec Appkton, Jwr.(>dtfi 
x,68i. 

P«U«  (Ur.  niXXfl),  ■  dty  of  FUdo&e,  tai  wrf  ' 
the  towus  of  the  Denpolta  in  Pema,  boag  tbt  bm 
northerly  place  Id  the  latter  district  (Pliny,  t,  ]6,  |k; 
Jueephua,  War,m,8,Si  oomp> PialeBsy. v, IS, tt, ■! 
Stephanus,  s.  v.).  It  was  also  eaOed  Bmii  (v  Boini<. 
The  place  is  not  named  in  the  Bible,  bat  the  diniac^ 
"  I>eca|M)liB,"  or  lot  citie$,  of  which  Pells  «n  «■  i) 
mentioned  in  Matt,  iv,  So;  Hark  T,  Tii,3L  Tlis 
district  must  have  extended  round  to  the  KMitb-aa  c 
well  as  to  the  east  and  nonh^eastof  tbeSmsfdilV' 
Uerasa,  Gadara,  and  Hippus,  three  dtia  of  the  Itap- 

I  olia,  lay  to  the  south-eaat  of  that  sea,  and  Pelii  ii 
tioned  with  these  by  Josephus  ( War,  ii,  18, 1).  Fdk 

'  mnst  therefore  have  been  somewhere  in  tbstdintuA 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  say  that  it  was  six  biIh  fn* 
Jabesh-Gilead,  on  the  road  over  the  Dovnluoifti* 
Ueraa*  to  Betbsban,  and  tweniy-one  onks  sonhrf 
Amathna,  now  Am&teb,  near  the  junction  oftfec  Z«ti 
or  Jabbnk  with  the  Jordan.  The  naaae  of  Jabok  ■ 
still  retained  in  Wady  Yibes,  or  the  valley  sf  JM. 
which  comes  down  from  Jrixl  Ajlfln,  or  the  dmmim 
of  Northern  liilead,  in  a  south  •  westerly  dinctioB, 
enters  the  (ihor,  or  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  ^loat  nrbi 

■  or  ten  miles  below  the  latitude  of  Bethshso.  Jsbc^ 
(iilead  no  douht  lay  somewhere  within  or  B|ua  tbt 
valley.  The  only  andent  aitc  with  nuns  wiiUs  ika 
valley,  and  on  the  old  road  finm  Bethlhan  to  Gtna ' 
one  called  Ed-I>eir,  on  a  height,  on  the  mitb  lUe 
Wady  Yabe^  a  litUe  to  the  south  of  Kefr-AUM>4^ 
of  Jerome,  and  Arb^la  of  Eusebius,  in  the  bordro  ^ 
Pella.  Tht^  i.  e.  Ed-Deir,  is  supposed  to  be  the  aw^ 
Jabesh-Gilead  (see  Robinson,  Lai.  BOle  Sa-f-i^^- 
Van  (1e  Volde,  PiUeif.  Ii,  9SS).  In  eariy  this  ■  » 
rent  possibly  stood  on  the  site  of  Jabesh-fiihaii  *" 
convent  may  have  been  the  last  buikling  that 
hence  probably  the  name  of  Etl-Deir,  or  "  the  ossn*-^ 
called  perhaps  at  first  "the  convent  of  J^Ksfa-tiio^' 
and  afterwards  wmply  "the  convent,"  rseanU^ 
vent  of  Yabes  or  Jsbesh.  About  two  hoars  or  nini>9 
from  Ed-E>eir,  on  the  old  road  to  Bcthsbaii,  mi  s^ 
twenty-one  miles  north  of  Am&teb,  on  an  elevtffdfh' 
teaii  in  the  side  of  the  monntainiofGilead,iau(din- 
ly  above  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  aboot  IO(k>  to 
above  the  level  of  that  plain,  almost  directly 
to,  or  to  the  east  of,  Bethehan,  and  immediaitl*  sb*" 
Hukflt,  or  ancient  Succoth,  in  the  plain  bebw.is*"" 
cicnt  site  with  exteusiTe  ruins,  called  TWnW/sW* 
THbukat  Feitih,  as  Dr.  Thomson's  Arab  gwde  olW^ 
whn  insisted  upon  this  bring  the  ine  naow  {Lmd  m 
Hook,  ii,  176).  This  no  doubt  ia  Pells.  The  ^* 
pronounce  it  FrUa,  or  FAdi,  as  they  hare  no  p  i«  *>' 
language,  and  use/or  A  for  p.  The  piaa  i» 
by  Piirter  as  a  low  flat  tOl,  in  a  nook  among  higtok* 
having  around  it  on  the  north,  west,  and  snath  i  nff^' 
plain,  with  t  ravine  on  its  south  ride  intenerta*  |^ 
plain.  The  UU  and  a  part,  of  the  plain  are  oonnd  «■* 
ruins — veritable  remains  of  an  ancient  and  l-t-*-"- 
city.  Columns  of  the  Doric,  lonit^  and  CorinthiM^ 
den  were  observed  bv  and  MancleB  in  I81>. 
taooa  of  (he[^c«9WlO0^  i»d  tks  i«  ^ 
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«eta  is  here  and  there  tnoeaUe.  Amnng  the  rubi*  ire 
M  remitm  of  an  ancwnt  Christun  cburcb.  The  pUiii 
:ad<1s  out  like  a  terrace  in  the  tide  of  tba  mountMaa; 
•Dce  ita  modern  name, "  tba  Teiraee  ef  PeUa"  (Porter, 
rowAmMfe,  p.  818). 
The  origin  of  ^elU,  like  that  of  Goaaa,  i>  not  known, 
tut  it  is  said  that  maae  Macedonian  veterans  from  the 
nDiee  of  Alexander  the  Great  seuled  there  under  the 
eleucid»,  and  named  their  new  home  after  Pells  of 
lacedon.  faMfi,  or  Felak,  bowerer,  may  be  tbe  form 
Tan  earlier  Arabic  or  Hebrew  name,  which  tbe  Greeks 
joverted  into  Pella.  Tbe  place  was  taken  bv  Anti- 
ehos  £he  Him,  in  tbe  year  B.V.  218  (Polyk  v,  70^  12> 
[  was  afterwards  deMroyed  hy  tbe  Jews  under  Alexan- 
er  Janiunia,  because  the  inhabitants  refused  to  eonfomi 

>  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs  (Joeephus,  i4nr,  xiii.  Id, 
).  It  was  built  again,  however,  anil  afterwards  taken 
y  Pompey,  who  restomt  it  to  its  furmer  inhabitants 
4Rf.  xiv,  4,  4) ;  and  it  finally  liecame  the  bead  or  cap- 
al  of  a  toparchy  or  district.  But  what  inakfls  Pella 
Ncially  interc«tinic  is  the  fact  that  it  rvnned  the  refuge 
ud  Itome  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  during  the 

and  destmction  of  that  city  l>y  the  Romans  (see 
laier,  De  C'AriitiammtiH  vugratume  in  Pellam,  Jen. 
594).  The  disciples  had  been  directed  by  their  divine 
faster  to  "  flee  into  the  monntains"  (Hatt.  xxiv,  16), 
lid  to  this  place  in  the  mountains  of  tiilead,  we  are 
jkl,  they  retired  (Euaebius,  Hit.  EccUt.  iii,  5).  If  the 
anie  of  the  place  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  {ta  meaning 
■ould  be.  kiddat,  tfcret,  wonderful,  termd,  tet  apart, 
tcape  or  dtliMnmce,  and  a  very  suitable  description 
uuld  it  be,  as  if  it  hsd  been  providentially  intended 
y  anticipation,  of  the  iiding-piace  of  the  Lord's  people, 
here  his  hidden  ones  dwelt  in  the  tecret  place  of  (he 
lost  High,  and  were  safe  until  tbe  calamities  of  those 
imei  were  paned;  where  the  srcrrt  of  the  Lord  was 
'ith  them  that  feared  him,  and  bis  dealings  with  them 
)  wfmkrj'ul  f  where  he  aevfred  between  hie  servants 
od  tbe  rest  of  tlie  nation,  and  tet  apart  the  godly  for 
inuelf ;  and  where  they  that  pjcspn/  out  of  Jacob,  the 
imiuuit  that  was  to  inherit  his  holy  mountains,  fonnd 
rtieertmee,  Ttie  view  of  tbe  surrounding  country  from 
he  place  is  very  charming,  and  the  waters  of  Pella  are 
elebrated.  In  tbe  ravine  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  city 
r  fftf  la  a  large  and  beaatifiil  fimntidn,  which  sends 
wth  a  fine,  dear,  and  tapimm  itTeani  down  the  ralky 
lUed  Wady  Mafiz,  or  the  valley  of  the  banana  or  plan- 
lin,  now  full  of  tamarisks  and  oleanders,  into  the  plain 
r  the  Jordan.    The  fountain  Is  of  such  capioiisnees  as 

>  show  it  at  once  to  be  the  famous  fountain  of  Fella 
poken  of  by  ancient  authors.  In  the  eariy  ages  of 
^iristianily,  PeUa  became  an  episenpal  dty,  bat  it 

>  bare  been  deatnyed  and  deserted,  at  or  immediately 
fter  the  oonqnest  of  ^jrria  by  the  Sanwena  (Reland, 
'tUoA  p.  9H  aq.).— Frirbaim. 

FellegTlnl,  Andrea,  a  Milanese  painter,  who 
onrished  in  the  last  part  of  the  16th  century,  is  com- 
lended  by  Lomazza  Pellegrini  executed  some  works 
>r  the  churches,  particularly  the  choir  of  K  Girolamo. 
ee  Spooner,  Aic^.  flitl.ofihe  Pint  i4rf(,  ii,669. 

FeUegrini,  Felloe,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
t  Perugia  in  1567.  He  Mudied  under  Federigo  Baroc- 
o,  uiuler  whose  ^de  Instruction  he  bt-came  a  correct 
od  skilful  dengner.  He  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope 
lement  Vlfl  to  asust  in  the  works  going  on  in  the 
'atican.  On  bis  return  to  his  native  city  he  executed 
ime  good  works  for  the  churches.  He  died  in  1630, 
ee  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  tbe  Fine  A  rt»,  ii,  668. 

FeUeerlni,  Franoeaoo,  an  Italian  painter  men- 
oned  by  Baratti,  flourished  about  1740  at  Ferrara,  and 
ad  studied  under  Giovanni  Battista  Cozza.  Pellegrini 
tecuted  a  number  of  woriea  for  tbe  chiuches  of  Fer- 
iia,  among  which  u  a  {HCtoR  td  the  Latt  Supper,  in 
.  Pai^;  and  amther  of  St.  Bentardo,  in  the  calbe- 
nL  SeeSpooiier,AiB>9;/ru(.^de/'iM^r^ii,668. 

Pdlegillll,  GHzolMBO,  an  Italian  puntar,  Bour- 


isbed  at  Rome,  aeeording  to  Zanetti,  in  1S74.  None  of 
bis  works  are  mentioned  at  Rome,  but  be  was  employed 
at  Teiiioe,  wliere  be  executed  several  frescos  on  a  large 
•oale  for  the  ehnrebei^  wbich  I^nzi  says  indicate  a 
paiatar  aufldeatly  elevated,  though  not  veiy  select, 
varied,  or  epiiited  in  hla  fonrn.  See  Speoner^  ifMg^ 
HUl.  ttftke  ^  ^     ii,  669l 

Pelleprat,  Pibrrk,  a  French  misrinnary,  was  bom 
in  1606  at  Bordeaux.  Admitted  to  the  Society  of  Je- 
sus, he  taught  philosophy  and  theology  in  several  col- 
leges of  the  order.  At  Parts  his  talents  in  the  pulpit 
soon  gained  him  a  reputation.  In  1689  he  embarked 
for  tlie  missions,  and,  after  having  visited  several  houses 
of  the  sodety,  went  to  Mexico,  where  he  sojonmed  elev- 
en years.  He  died  April  31,  1667,  at  La  PneUa  de  loe 
Angeles  (Mexico).  We  have  of  bis  worita^  Pnbmtmet 
oratories  (Paris,  1644, 8vo),  a  collection  of  discourses  :— 
Relation  de»  JUi$tiont  del  Jittntet  darn  lea  ilet  rt  dans 
la  terrt  Jtrme  de  rAmiripte  miridionafe  (ibid,  1656, 
8vo) : — fn/rodvetion  a  la  langtu  de$  GalAit,  lauvageit  de 
fA  mirique  meriiUonale  (ibid.  1665,  8vo),  a  rare  work. 
See  Sottwell,  SibL  acr^itor.  Soc  JUu ;  Brunet,  Mtmmet 
du  t&r.i  A.  et  A.  de  Backw,  AfBKori.  df  fern,  de  At 
Cojigmgnie  de  Jitue,  5*  a^rle. — Hoefor,  Norn,  Biog.  Gi- 
ff^rafp,xxxix,494. 
Pellerwoinen,  tbe  god  of  plants  imong  the  Finn& 
Fellew,  GitoROR,  D.D.,  dean  of  Norwich  and  ren> 
tor  of  Chart,  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1793. 
He  was  a  son  of  admiral  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  C.C.B. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, OxfunI;  received  holy  orders  in  1817;  became  in 
1828  dean^f  Norwich ;  and  later,  in  1829,  rector  of  Chart. 
Hisdeath  took  |daoeatGreatCbart,Kent,Oct.t8,1866. 
He  was  an  accomplistwd  scholar,  and  published  among 
other  woAa  Tke  Life  itf  Lord  Sidmeulk,  and  aereral 
volumes  otSenMmt,  See  Appleton'a  Amer.  Cjfdap,  vl, 
599. 

Fellioan,  Kosbad  KOrshcb,  a  noted  German 
vino  of  the  Reformation  period,  was  bom  at  Ruffbach, 
in  the  Rhenish  province  of  Alsatia,  in  1478,  He  was 
kept  at  school  in  bis  native  place  until  he  was  fifteen 
yean  olil,  when  his  parents,  who  were  poor,  sent  him  to 
an  ancle  at  Heidelberg  to  study  there.  But  in  1498  he 
was  deprived  of  all  help,  and  he  entered  the  Order  of 
Cordeliers.  Some  time  after  he  returned  to  Heidel- 
bei^,  and  thence  went  to  Tubingen,  where  his  success 
in  study  commanded  great  admiration.  His  proficiency 
in  Hebrew  was  indeed  surprising.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  of  the  teamed  Franciscan -geneni  Paul(tts) 
Scriploris,  and  while  travellihg  found  a  companion  in 
tbe  eonvnted  Jew  Pfedenheim,  who  presented  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  pmpheta  Isaiah,  Eseklel, 
and  the  minor  ones.  Although  be  had  never  studied 
Hebrew,  he  yet,  by  the  aid  of  Reuchlin's  rales  on  He- 
brew conjugations  umply,  applied  himself  to  its  ao 
quisilion  with  such  zeal  that  by  the  end  of  three 
months  he  had  finished  reading  it,  selected  the  roots, 
and  arranged  them  in  the  form  of  a  ecMionduioe.  In 
the  last-named  work,  however,  be  had  the  help  of  a 
Jew  from  Spain,  HaUhnus  Adriani,  In  the  year  1601 
Pellican  was  ordained  presbyter.  In  that  year  he  lost 
his  parents,  and  on  the  occasion  he  transcribed  the  sev- 
en penitential  psalms  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  to 
which  he  subjoined  many  appropriate  prayers.  The 
year  following  he  received  the  degree  of  D,I>.  at  Ba!ile, 
and  was  made  divinity  lectnrer  at  the  Minorite  convent. 
About  this  time  be  aaaisted  in  the  ]»eparation  of  Au- 
gusUne's  works  for  the  press.  In  1517  he  went  to  Rome 
on  btinnees  for  his  order,  and  was  in  that  city  impressed 
with  tbe  cormpt  condition  of  the  papacy,  just  as  Luther 
had  been,  whose  reformatory  ateps  Pellican  could  there- 
fore most  heartily  approve.  Ketuming  to  Basle,  he  as- 
sumed again,  in  1619,  the  goardianship  of  his  Francis- 
can cknster  there.  In  16SS  be  became  acquainted  with 
(Ecniampadius,  and  waa  soon  Biispeetedx>f  tefornaihiry 
tmdendea,  llttia  in  tbia  Tajriijnalil^ Aai^M^«»>w 
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omler  in  Leonberg^  in  Soabw,  and  at  MwUiar  in  BmIc, 
be  wM  coDBtutly  inquired  about  and  watched  by  mm 
8augw,  the  provindal  of  tlie  onkr.  But  as  the  Muta 
of  Batle  interceded  ia  Pellioan's  behalf,  uo  measitrea  of 
censure  were  put  in  force  againat  hioi.  Shortly  after 
he  was,  together  with  (EoolampadiuB,  made  lecturer  in 
divinity,  and  an  he  dared  to  expound  the  Scriptures 
and  to  adopt  reformatory  measures,  he  was  sorely  per- 
secuted and  maligned,  as  were  all  Keformera.  So  loug 
as  he  had  remained  a  friar  he  bad  been  universally  es- 
teemed for  his  learning  and  Inlegiity;  but  when  it 
pleased  God  to  oonrince  him  of  the  errors  and  absurd- 
ities of  the  papal  Church,  and  be  began  publicly  to  ex- 
pose them,  he  waa  directly  made  the  object  of  its  hate 
and  persecution.  In  1&'26,  having  at  the  request  of 
Zwingli  gone  to  Zurich  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
lectures  of  Leo  Judit  on  Hebrew,  he  there  renounced 
popery,  and  was  soon  after  married.  A  little  while 
lat«r  he  was  by  Zwingli's  interest  made  a  professor  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Zurich,  and  be  evinced  his  fitness 
for  the  pouiion  by  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  tbe 
Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  comments  of  Aben-Ezra  and  B. 
Salamon  (1527),  In  his  first  lectures  on  tbe  16th  chap- 
ter of  Exodus,  1m  thanked  God  who  had  bsought  him 
out  of  the  Egyptian  and  papistic  captivity,  helpe«l 
bim  to  pass  the  Ked  Sea,  and  ung  the  song  of  Miriam 
with  joy — "Sing  ye  to  the  I^nd,  for  he  has  triumphed 
l^oriously."  He  diligently  api^ed  himself  also  to  tbe 
study  of  tbe  Turkish  buifpisffe,  that  he  might  be  useful 
to  some  who  had  become  his  neigbbors,  by  efforts  fur 
their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith.  Daring  the 
thirty  years  that  he  was  professor  at  Zurich,  he  was 
universally  admired  for  his  exlMuive  learning  ami  un- 
wearied laborsL  He  diad  in  1566,  and  waa  aueoeeded  in 
hb  position  by  the  iUuatriouB  Peter  Ifartyr.  HU  works 
consist  princip^y  of  lectures  and  annotations  upon  the 
Scriptures,  translations  ftom  tbe  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
and  Chaldee;  also  an  exposition  of  several  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  tt^ther  with  a  trans- 
lation from  Ludovicue  Yives,  designed  to  convince  the 
Jews  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Bia  moat  important 
puUtcatioDS  arc,  Ptalteriim  Davidii  ad  Htbraiiam  tw- 
riUilem  mierpntatum  cum  aeholiit  brevittimt  (Straa- 
burg,  1627, 8vo);  the  Zurich  edition  of  1682,  in  8vo,  is 
more  carefully  prepared  and  more  complete : — Commm- 
tarii  Bibiiorum  cum  vaigata  tdUione,  ted  ad  Hfbrcdcam 
Uctionem  accumfe  emmdata  (Zurich,  1631-86,  6  vols. 
foL).  Richard  Simon  says  of  this  work :  "  He  keeps  to 
the  literal  sense,  and  does  not  lose  ught  of  tbe  words  of 
his  texL  Though  well  read  in  rablnnical  authors,  he 
seeks  more  to  be  useful  to  bis  readers  than  to  display 
his  rabbinical  lore.  He  considers  it  safest  to  borrow 
nothing  from  tbe  Jews  but  grunmatical  oboerrations," 
The  characteristics  of  PeUican  were  sincerity,  candor, 
uprightness,  and  humility,  rendering  him  eminoit  In 
public  life,  and  in  f»ivat«  most  amiable.  See,  bendea 
the  chronicle  of  his  life  which  be  has  himself  written,  Fa- 
briciuB,  OraHo  Inri.  dt  vka  PeUkxmi  (1608) ;  Hess,  Pei- 
lican'tJugaidgeiehickte {1795) iHottiogtr,  AUeMu.NeKe$ 
aw  der  GeiehrimueU ;  Merle  d'Aubign^,  //tif.  of  the  Ref. 
in  Smtztrlaad;  Adam,  Vita  tAeoL  German,  i,  126  sq.; 
Hagenbach,  Vdter  u,  BtgrOnder  drr  rrf,  Kirrhe;  Ersch 
u.  Uruber,  AUgemeine  Eneyldopddie ;  Hiddleton,  Evam- 
geL  Bioffr.  ii,  60.    (J.  H.  W.) 

PelUola,  Alxxiua  AuRULi(;8,an  Italian  theologian 
of  note,  was  bom  at  Naplea  in  1744,  and  was  educated 
at  the  high  sebotd  at  hia  native  place.  When  only 
twenty -one  years  old,  and  shortly  after  graduatimi,  he 
trandated  Tillemont's  Life  of  Chritl  into  Italian,  and 
enriched  it  with  learned  note&  Two  years  later  he 
was  teacher  of  lihirgy  at  the  Confereuza,  and  at  twenty- 
seven  was  appointed  professor  of  ethics  and  arciueoktgy 
at  hia  alma  mater.  A  year  later  he  wrote  a  dissertation 
on  the  (^ligation  of  the  Church  to  the  Sute.  This  was 
followed  by  other  learned  dissertations ;  but  his  chef- 
d'dsnvre  la  D«  Ckrittiaaa  tcdesia  prima,  media,  ft  nortf- 
otatti  peUtia  ti6n  to  (Naples  1777, 8  vols.  8to; 


DOW  ad.  by  Bitter  [CoL  1^],  with  ■dd.fay  Bnn,ii 
1888),  which  ia  one  erf  the  beat  mrt-bmtlopeaL  wtta 
wiittaa  by  UoaianiBt&   He  <&ed  ia  1028. 

FelHBg,  Edward,  D.IX,  an  Engiiaii  dMat,  im- 
isbed  io  the  aeoond  half  of  tlie  17tb  cenbHy.  He  «■ 
a  graduate  of  Cambridge  CniTcndty,  and  was  vies 
St.  Helen's,  London,  in  1674;  rector  «f  Sc.  Msrasi 
Ludgate,  in  I67tf ;  canon  of  Weatninater  in  ISM,  mi 
subMquently  rector  of  Petworth.  He  died  abosC  the 
opening  of 'the  18th  century.  He  published  A  Ut- 
courtr,  pkilMopkkal  and  procHcaL,  on  tkt  Exitlmei  y 
God  (Lond.  1696-1705, 2  pta.  8vo),  and  nuDy  aceaeMMl 
Sermont  (1679-1709).  some  of  which  were  in  opponin 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Boom.  See  W«u 
BihL  BriUKw.;  AX^^iort,  Diet,  of  Brii.  A^tr.  At- 
Aon,  a.  V. 

PelUnl,  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bora  i: 
Cremona  probably  near  the  opening  of  the  16th  cenuar. 
Very  little  is  known  of  bia  personal  history.  He  it 
supposed  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  BemardiDO  Csa^ 
Laiici  says  that  *'  PelUni,  though  unknown  in  his  nstin 
dty  Cremona,  ia  celebrated  at  Milan  for  his  Stmt 
Jhm  Ike  Cnm,  in  the  church  of  &  Eoatmgict.*  Ttti 
is  a  grand  compoalttai,  correctly  deaigtied  and  wdH- 
ored,  dated  1595.  See  l^woner,  Sio^.  BiMt.  oftki  fht 
ArU,  ii,  669. 

Pelliiii,  Marc*  Antonio,  an  Italian  painter.  "t> 
bom,  according  to  Orandi,  at  Pavia  in  1664.  He  fir< 
studied  under  Tommaso  Gatti  at  Pavia,  and  afteiwsrdi 
vixited  Bologna  and  Venice  for  improvement.  He  m- 
ecuted  a  lew  works  for  the  cburohea  in  hia  nadvc  ar. 
but  did  not  rise  above  mediocritv.  He  died  ia  17Al 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Uiit,  ^fOu  Fine         ii,  669. 

PalUMOn-Fontanlw;  Pacl,  a  noted  Fnack 
character  of  the  reign  oi  king  Leuia  XIV,  a  lenegadt 
from  the  Huguenots,  and  tbe  principal  govwntt 
agent  for  tbe  converaon  scheme  of  tbe  Protcaana 
through  bribery,  was  bom  at  B^nera  in  1634.  He  ast 
deprived  of  his  father  at  an  eariy  age,  and  waa  cdacaud 
by  hia  motha  in  the  prindidea  ^ibe  Bcfanned  C^oKk 
His  family  had  for  a  hmg  tiina  been  dSatingnisbed  in  tke 
profeaNon  of  the  law,  and  to  that  profeasaoo  he  was  sbs 
destined.  He  studied  succesaively  at  CasCrea,  Moanm* 
ban,  and  Toulouse,  and  acquired  an  intimate  knowkd^ 
of  the  best  classical  writers,  and  o(  Preocb,  Spanit^,  bb^ 
Italian  literature.  To  the  study  of  civil  bw  and  jars- 
pradence  he  especially  devoted  himself;  the  fruis  <i 
this  shonly  afterwards  appeared  in  a  pa^^>hnse  of  ikr 
Institntea  of  JnaUnian,  which  waa  pubUdwd  at  Vak  ia 
1646.  He  commeoced  tua  legal  career  with  cuusalaa- 
hie  success  at  Casttea,  but  it  waa  soon  inten^Mcd  bj  s 
most  severe  attack  of  emall-pox,  which  peraanentlysf' 
fected  his  sight,  and  so  disfigured  him  that  be  was  am- 
pelled  to  abandon  the  practice  of  his  proftisiiin  Hi 
retired  into  the  country,  and  devoted  himself  to  gen- 
eral literature.  In  1662  be  aettled  in  Paris,  when  Us 
writings  had  already  made  him  advantageously  knon 
The  French  Academy,  in  acknowledgment  of  tbe  ser* 
vices  he  had  rendered  it  by  writing  its  history  (iht 
work  perhaps  by  which  he  is  best  known),  decreed  that 
he  should  be  appointed  a  member  of  it  on  the  first  va- 
cancy that  shouM  occur,  snd  that  in  the  mean  tiaie  he 
should  be  permitted  to  attend  thmr  sittings:  to  enbwe 
tbe  honor,  they  further  decided  that  a  rimilar  privik^ 
should  on  no  consideration  be  granted  in  fntnre  lo  any 
man  uf  letters.  The  same  year  Pdlisaoo  pnrcfaaaed  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  king;  and  in  I6S7  be  was  ap- 
pointed first  clerti  lo  the  minister  of  financea.  Ia  tkii 
employment,  wliere  ^-ast  sums  of  money  [laaiiiil  thratfh 
his  hands,  be  maintained  bis  reputation  for  iotegmr. 
while  his  increased  meana  enabled  him  to  tender  peca- 
niary  serrieea  to  the  diatreased  men  «f  lettcn  in  Ac 
capital.  Hia  aerricea  were  rewarded  with  tbe  appsirt- 
roent,  in  1660,  to  the  ofice  of  state  oonnaeUar.  Tki 
following  vear,  when  the  inifdster  waa  lb«d  gmltv  d 
dafakuioi^  M^lf^m^imig^^'maimd.  sTtk 
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initter,  was  impriwoed  in  the  BaMile.  He  renuined 
>wanl«  of  four  yeui  in  captiriiy.  During  this  itn- 
iMHimcDt  be  com  posed  three  iiwinmr*  io  behalf  of 
miquet,  which  have  been  nekoned  the  fineit  owdela 
'  that  apeciee  of  writiog  io  the  Fiettch  language, 
bcf  became  however  the  plea  for  additimwl  aeverity 
iwaids  PBlliflMiii.  Id  Older  to  increaae  the  rigor  of  his 
mfineiBent,  be  waa  d^irived  of  the  nae  of  ink  and  pa- 
ir, the  want  ot  which  compelled  him  to  have  recoorBe 

>  divert  iugenious  expedients,  such  as  writing  on  the 
argin  of  his  books  with  the  lead  of  the  easements, 
be  persevering  influence  of  his  friends  was  at  length 
tccenful  iu  restoring  him  to  liberty;  and  be  was  even 
«C9ved  into  fiivcv  by  a  king  whose  chanKteristic  wu 
ildoa  to  foi^ve  any  opposition  to  hia  despotic  wiU. 
he  siiflSerings  Pelliaaon  had  undergone  at  die  Baatile 
ere  compensated  by  s  penuon  and  the  appointment 
'  historiographer  to  the  king.  In  1670  be  abjured 
Toteetanttsm  for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  This 
lange,  followed  soon  after  by  his  entrance  into  holy 
■ders,  eiwbled  Louis  XIT  Vo  bestow  upon  him  the  sb- 
icy  of  Uimont  and  the  priory  of  St.  Oren%  a  benefice 
feonriderable  value  in  the  diocese  of  Auch.  However, 
e  is  fkvorably  distinguished  from  most  proselytes  by 
)e  lenient  and  tolerant  disposition  which  be  «^%-inced 
)wards  thoee  who  disagreed  with  him  in  opinion,  and, 
hen  high  in  royal  faro'r,  he  publicly  disapproved  and 
;>poeed  by  his  inflnenee  and  writings  the  violent  meas- 
res  which  were  employed  by  the  king's  command  to 
ling  bis  Protestant  sabjects  within  the  pale  of  the  fio- 
urn  Church.  He  persuaded  hia  royal  master  to  em- 
ower  him  to  use  money  as  he  might  see  fit  for  the 
inversion  of  the  Hugnenots;  and,  as  the  king  consent- 
d,  Pellisson  became  the  advocate  of  the  policy  of  brib- 
ig  the  Nonconfurmtsta  into  the  Church's  fold.  He 
Knmuiucated  with  the  bishops,  and  placed  in  their 
snds  stuns  of  money,  with  instructions  to  employ  them 
1  indemnifying  persons  who  mifcht  abjure  heresy  for 
ny  loss  they  sustained,  or  might  imagine  they  sus- 
lined,  by  taking  that  8l«p.  Of  course  the  plan  worked 
rell,  for  there  are  always  many  whom  gold  will  tempt, 
nd  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Madame  de  Mainte- 
on  could  write  in  1688,  "H.  Pellisson  woiks  wonders. 
. .  He  may  not  be  so  learned  as  M.  Boesuet,  but  he  is 
lore  poBuaaiTe.  One  oould  never  have  ventured  to 
ope  that  all  these  conversiooa  would  have  been  ob- 
lined  so  eatUj/"  (uc).  "  I  can  well  believe,"  she  writes 
I  another  (dace,  **  that  all  these  conversions  are  not 
qually  rincere;  but  God  has  numberless  ways  of  recall- 
ig  heretics  to  himself.  At  all  events,  their  children 
ill  be  Catholics,  If  the  parents  are  hypocrites,  their 
utward  submission  at  least  brings  them  so  much  nearer 

>  the  tmth ;  they  bear  the  Bigna  of  it  in  common  with 
)e  faithfuL  Pray  God  to  enlighten  them  all ;  the  king 
ss  nothing  nearer  to  his  heart"  (Letirtt  et  Mimoiret  tfe 
fme.  de  MainUnon,  viti,  90).  In  1671,  on  the  occasion 
r  the  reception  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris  as  member 
fthe  Academy,  he  delivered  a  panegyric  on  Louis  XIV, 
hich  waa  tranriated  into  the  Latin,  English,  Spanish, 
'ortngnese,  Italian,  and  even  Arabic  languages.  In 
578,  having  incinred  the  displeasure  of  Madame  de 
lontespan,  be  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  royal  bisto- 
<^rapher ;  bnt,  at  the  special  request  of  Louis,  he  con- 
Qued  to  write  the  life  of  the  king,  and  for  that  purpose 
Mompanied  him  in  several  of  his  campaigns.  Nearly 
eery  succeeding  year  of  Pellisson's  life  was  marked  by 
)me  instance  <rf  royal  fhvor.  His  death  took  place  at 
'ersaillca  in  Februaiy,  1698.  The  fiut  of  his  not  re- 
aving the  sacrament  in  h»  last  moments  has  been  ex- 
lained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  be  owing  to 
w  suddenness  of  his  death ;  by  Protestants  to  bis  un- 
'illingnesa  to  sanction,  by  a  scdemn  act  of  hypnerisy,  a 
mrersion  which  they  aDege  to  be  inuncere.  The  ar- 
uments  on  both  rides  will  be  found  impartially  staled 
yBayle(art.*'PelU«m").  It  may  reaaonabty  be  sup- 
osed  that  PdUsBon  was  never  truly  won  over  to  the 
twrch  of  Boms,  and  that  be  professed  cunvsrsion  for 
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sdfish  purpoaes.  His  cflbrts  to  win  over  Protestants 
was  <mly  to  give  them  advantages  of  which  he  saw 
them  d^irived,  and  to  avoid  persecution.  He  corre- 
sponded with  Leibnitz  regarding  the  question  of  relig- 
ious  toleration,  and  laid  down  his  views  in  Rifitxitmt 
tur  teg  «H0€reme§  m  muOiin  th  Setigiim  (1686).  Sea 
Wdse,  Hittoin  da  J2^/l^  PrvtetlmU  ds  Frmce 
(Pmm,  1868,  12mo),  p.  6&  sq.,  espedaUy  p.  78;  Jervis, 
Hiti,  of  the  Church  of  France,  ii,  68  aq.;  Smiles, 
Bui.  of  the  Bugtumta  <^ier  the  Rewcation  (see  In- 
dex). (J.H.W.) 

Felloma,  an  ancient  Roman  deity,  was  believed  to 
ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

Pellotitier,  Simon,  a  French  historian,  waa  bom  at 
Leipsic,  Germany,  Oct.  27, 1694.  His  father,  a  merchant 
estaUished  at  Lyons,  had  been  driven  frMn  France  by 
the  revocation  the  Edict  (tf  Nantes.  Aidedbyaoex- 
ceUmt  memovy  and  a  strong  denre  to  educate  himsdf, 
he  studied  at  Halle,  at  Bertin,  and  Geneva.  Admitted  to 
the  evangelical  ministrv,  he  sen-ed  the  French  churches 
of  Buchholtx  (1716),  of  Uadgebuig  (1719),  and  of  Berlin 
(172fi),  where  he  was  tbe  coUeagne  of  LenfanL  In  174S 
he  was  ele<;ted  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  and  was  chosen  for  its  librarian  in  1741i.  He 
died  at  Beriiu  Oct.  8, 1 767.  His  principal  work  is.  Bit' 
toire  <k»  CeUet  et  parHcv^iremait  dea  6wdoi»  et  de»  Ger' 
flwitRf  dtpw  la  tempt  foAvkme  jui^^h  la  prise  de  Ibme 
par  let  Gaulou  (La  Haye,  1740-1760,  2  vols.  12mo). 
This  edition  is  full  of  faults;  Chiniac  de  la  BasUde  has 
given  a  second,  revised  and  enlarged  after  the  MSS. 
of  the  author  (Paris,  1771,  2  vols.  4to,  or  8  vols.  I2mo), 
which  was  translatetl  into  (ierman  by  Puimann  (Frank- 
fork  1777  - 1784,  8  vols.  8vo).  **  This  work,"  saj-a  tbe 
Journal  dea  Savamie, "  is  very  curious  and  agreeable  in 
many  r)>specls;  it  is  full  of  an  extremely  varied  erudi- 
tion. The  author,  not  satisfied  with  proving  what  be 
advances,  alwa}^  accompanies  his  proofe  with  Judicious 
reflections,  from  which  he  afterwards  draws  very  ex- 
tended concluuons,  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  tbe 
history  and  antiquities  of  all  the  diflbrent  penplea  of 
Europe."  The  editor  has  added  to  the  Bi*toire  dee 
CtlteM  several  dissertations  by  Pellontier;  among  others 
the  Ditcourt  tur  let  Galatea,  which  gained  for  him  in 
1742  a  prize  from  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
.See  Bnicker,  Piiiacotheco,  d4c  iii.  No.  9 ;  Formey,  Elograi 
Haag,  La  France  Proleatante. — Hocf^,  Noup,  Hiog.  Gih 
nirale,  xxxtx,  614. 

Pelon.   See  Pelokite. 

Pel'onite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hap-Peloni',  ^si^ftH, 
as  if  fVotn  a  place  or  man  Pelon,  otherwise  unknown ; 
Sept.  u  ^tXuivi  V,  r.  u  4a\Xwvj,  1  Chron.  xi,  27;  6  4«X- 
Awvt,  I  Chron.  xi,  36;  6  U  ^aX\ov(,  1  Chron.  xxvii, 
10;  Tulg.  Phalomiea,  Phelontiea,  Phaltomtea).  Two  of 
David's  mighty  men,  Helez  and  Afaijah,  are  called  Pel- 
onites  (1  Chron.  xi,  27,  86).  From  1  Chron.  xxvii,  10 
it  appears  that  the  former  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
and  "  Pelonite^  would  therefore  be  an  a[^>ellation  de- 
rived from  his  place  of  birth  or  residence.  But  in  tbe 
Targum  of  rabbi  Joseph  it  is  evidently  regarded  as  a 
pstronymic,  and  is  rendered  in  tbe  last-mentioned  pas- 
sage "  of  the  seed  of  Pelan."  In  the  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiit 
Hdes  ia  called  (ver.  26)  "  the  Palttte,"  that  ia,  as  Ber> 
theau  (on  1  Chron.  xi)  conjectures,  <^  Beth  -  Palet,  or 
Beth-Pbelet,  in  the  south  of  Judah.  But  it  aeema 
probable  that  **  Pelonite"  is  the  correct  reading.  See 
Paltitk.  "  Abijah  the  Pelonite"  appears  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  34  as  "Eliam  the  son  of  Ahitbophel  the  GUon- 
ite,"  of  which  the  former  is  a  corruption;  "Ahijah" 
forming  the  first  part  of  "  Ahitbophel,"  and  "  Pelonite" 
and  "  GUonite"  differing  only  by  B  and  3f  If  we  follow 
the  Sept.  of  1  Chron.  xxvu,  the  place  from  which  Uelea 
took  hia  name  wouU  be  of  the  form  Pballu,  but  there  ia 
no  trace  of  it  elsewhere,  and  the  Sept.  must  have  had  a 
difibRotly  pointed  text.  In  Hdx  ^jlW,  wfoin.  as  an 
appellative,  ooneipoodi  to  OWtQlUlt  Vi^gJi^  a 
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•ne :"  it  rtill  eziatB  in  AiMe  aoi  in  tbe  9ptniab  Don 
jhJaKO,  Hr.  So-kBd-m.— Smith. 

Pelopela,  ■  featiTa)  obterred  by  tbe  people  of  EKb 
tn  honor  of  Pelope.  It  wu  kept  in  imitation  of  Her- 
cules, who  sMrificed  to,  Pelqw  in  m  trench,  as  it  was 
imwl,  when  the  mum  woA  the  infcnud  goda  woe  tha 
Directs  of  mnAip. 

Palops,  in  Gnek  n^tbologjr,  the  gnndann  of  Zeua 
and  the  8on  of  Tantalus,  was  alain  by  his  father,  and 
•arved  up  at  an  entert^nment  which  he  gare  to  the 
gods,  in  order  to  teat  tbdr  omniscience.  They  were 
not  deceived,  and  would  not  touch  the  horrible  food ; 
Iwt  Ceres,  being  abeot1>ed  with  grief  for  the  low  of  her 
daughter,  ate  part  of  a  shoulder  withont  observing. 
Tbe  goda  then  onmiiandail  the  membets  to  be  thrown 
into  a  ealdioa,  out  of  which  Gotbo  broogbt  the  boy 
again  alive,  and  the  want  of  tbe  shoulder  was  supplied 
1^  an  ivory  oo&  Acotoding  to  the  legend  most  gen- 
eral in  later  times,  Pelopa  was  a  Phrygian,  who,  being 
driven  by  Dos  from  Sipylos,  came  with  great  treasures 
to  tbe  peninsula  which  derived  ftom  him  tbe  name  of 
Peloponnesus,  married  Hippodamia,  obuined  her  fa- 
ther's kingdom  by  coDqn«riag  bim  in  a  cbaii<A-Face, 
ud  became  the  ftthw  of  Atnoi,  Tbyaatea,  and  otbo- 
soMl  But  in  what  appear  to  be  tbe  ddeat  traditions, 
he  is  represented  as  a  Greek,  and  not  as  a  ftncigner. 
He  was  said  to  have  revived  the  Olympic  games,  and 
waa  particulariy  honored  at  Olympia. — Chamben. 

Feloria,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Tbessalians  in 
commemorstion  of  the  news  which  they  received  by 
one  Peloriut  that  the  mountains  of  Tempe  had  been 
separated  by  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  waters  of  the 
lake  which  lay  there  stagnated  bad  fimnd  a  pasaage  into 
tbe  Alphe^^  and  left  beUnd  a  vast,  pleasant,  and  most 
delightftal  plain,  etc. 

Pelt^  Amtoii  Fioedrich  Lijdwio,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  S^enabuig  June  28, 1799,  and  was 
educated  first  at  BUckebuig  and  Altona,  and  then  at 
the  universities  in  Jena,  Ki^  and  Berlin,  At  the  last- 
named  high  school  he  became  "  Privatdocent"  in  1826,  in 
1829  was  made  extraordinary  professor  at  Greifswalde, 
and  in  1SS6  regular  professor  at  Kiel.  After  the  subju- 
gation of  ScMeawick-Uolstein  by  the  Danes,  Pelt  was 
dismissed,  and  he  waa  made  oniverai^  ptofeasor  at 
Greifswalde,  and  given  the  Uving  of  Kemidtz,  near  by. 
He  died  in  1861.  His  princip^  work  is  Tktoloffiicke 
ETtcj/klopSdU  att  System  im  Ziuammenhmge  mii  der 
Getchichte  dtr  theol,  Wi$tens4Aqft  u.  ikrer  amdnfn 
Zweiffe  (Hamb.  and  Gotha,  I84S).  Besides,  he  pob- 
liabed,(7ontnMNtar  sa  dm  TkoKUimit^tK  Britfm  (1829) : 
—Der  Kas^f  am  dem  Gfan&Oi  (1887^  a  leply  to 
Stranss;  and,  with  Rhdnwald,  Jfoswifarum  patriati' 
cttm  (BerL  1829, 4  Noa.),  whidi,  onfortunately,  was  never 
completed.  He  alao  fbonded  in  ffiel  in  1888  the  peri- 
odical MitarieUen. 

Pelte  (Lat.  Ptliamu),  Th^dorb  Ahtoime  dk,  a 
Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  in  1562  at  Pelte,  a  depart- 
ment of  Li^ge.  He  assumed  the  dress  of  a  Jesuit,  and 
taught  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Ingolstadt,  then  theology 
■tAugsburg.  He  died  in  that  city  May  2, 1&84.  Bendes 
different  treatises  of  controversy,  we  have  of  his  works^ 
PompAram  tt  KhoBa  m  ProverUa  Salomomt  (Aotw. 
1606, 4to) ;  and  he  translated  from  the  Greek  Into  I^tb 
Concilii  Ephetinii  prim  acta  (Ingolstadt,  1576,  foL) : — 
Gracorun  xvm  Patrum  homiUa  m  pracipua  Jhla 
(ibid.  1679, 8vo) : — the  ComnKntatrei  of  Andr^  of  Cess- 
rea,  of  Victor  of  Antioch,  etc  See  Foppena,  BaU.  Bd- 
ffica;  Kobold, LexicoK. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Giairale, 
xzxix,  518, 

Pelton.  Samuel,  a  Presl^terian  minister,  waa  bom 
in  Hontgomeiy,  Orange  Coun^,  N.T.,  Mandi  25^  1776. 
He  leodved  his  education  in  a  elaadeal  schod  at  Mont- 
goroety,  studied  theology  privately,  was  licensed  by 
Hndaim  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by  the  same  in  161*6 
w  paMor  of  tbe  Cbuich  at  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  and  sob- 


sequently  of  tbeChnroh  inHa««tilnw,S.J.  HeM 
July  10,1864.  Hr.PeltoiiwR8aMiio(«i)egniid,i  I 
ready  picaoher,  and  a  good  paMor.  Ste  WikB,iM  ! 
Hilt,  Aimemac,  1866,  p.  160.  i 
PelnaiOtas  (from  «-irX6c,siW),aii«i^hf  i 
the  OrvemWf  intbe  8d  cemaiytothesnMnOn-  j 
tiane,  denoting  that  thqr  were  eaitUy,  Maari,  ; 
nally  ifdnded  men,  became  UM{y  difsRdfM  tea 
their  apprritenrioB  cfapnitmd  nd  hesna^  Mnl 

Pelvert,  Bon-Fbah^oib  Bivi^  (aSed  lb  oiM,  ^ 
aPrenchtheolugiaUiWasbom  Aug.  5,1711,  Htvan 
member  of  a  community  of  de^ymen  ftnoed  io  Lbi 
parish  of  Saint-Geimain-rAuzenuii,  and  via  adaintd 
to  orders  by  Bossnet,  bishop  of  Troro,  wha  (ncoid 
bim,  besides  aevenl  benefices,  a  tbetinpadehiirub 
seminary.  Dtamissed  by  Inshop  Fboctt  de  k  Bnin 
he  retired  to  the  community  of  SsiduJchh  it  M^ari 
in  1763  assisted  at  the  Council  of  UtrecbL  HbiM 
to  adhere  to  the  formulary  prevented  hin  fno  ptrtn- 
ing  any  ecclesiastical  duty.  He  died  io  Puis  Jul  K 
1781,  Hiaprincipsl  writings  are, 2>a*»fafMiflirr^ 
probation  nicestaire  pour  oJbiiWfrer  b  wenmal  i 
phutemce  (1755, 12nw) five  Ltttrti  nr  la  ttStA* 
delartt^ioHminir^etAlar«lijfioKrh^{i:»^V. 
vola.  13mo) LeOres  ok  Fom acawat  h ixSriK* 
^fudqvot  ierivamu  modemet  comtre  k$  itcrMa 
2  vols.  12mo);  directed  against  the  JesmU  Mam- 
Floris,  Faulian,  and  Nonnotte Duwrtelm  nrr  ii  u- 
aTfieedelamei9e  (1779, 12mo),  wluch  drew  bin  iw  i 
sharp  controveisy  with  Plowdea,  and  ««ie  fcUond  br 
a  Difenm  (1781, 8  vols.  12mo)  i—Bifeiitim  H  Cm^f 
raitom  de  la  deehim  det  emaau  el  drnMrnmrfU- 
loeepket  (1787,  2  vols.  12mo),  in  which  the  skwij 
of  reveUtion  is  established.  Abb^  Pdrect  edbd  ik 
treatise  De  Gratia  of  tbe  idtbd  Goaitio  (1781,  S  rdi 
4to),andleftalargeDumberofmanosaipl).  SctFm 
Bibliog.  Nomande,  voL  ii ;  Feller  et  Wei«,  Btog.  £ 
8.  v.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GiniraU,  xxxix,  619. 

Felviottla  AmnUnim  is  a  tens  ^fU  uib 
metal  stands  for  the  erutU  (q.  v.), 

Pembeiton,  Bbenexer  0)i  ■  Co^rrpii*! 
minister,  was  bom  about  1661,  sikI  w«»  tdaotol  a 
Harvard  Univerutv,  where,  after  gndiiatiai,beiM:ti 
for  a  while.  Aog.  S8^  1700,  he  beeaae  paWr  rfAr 
Boston  ■*  OM  South  Church,"  and  remeintd  i*  d«  phs 
until  bifldGath,Feb.  18, 1717.  He  pBbli»bed  i  wu*" 
of  Sermont,  three  prefatory  Epiitlft,  etc  (t71(H9;  F"^ 
lished  collectively  in  1727, 8vo),  His  Eletiim  Stnm 
uT  L710  was  highly  esteemed.  See  ^iiagaciMab- 
Ike  A  mer.  Pu^rit,  voL  L 

Pembeiton,  Ebeneser  (2),  a  Cu^Rpii^ 
minister,  son  of  the  preoediog,  ws>  bom  io 
Boetoo.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  CoDtge  ii  l;-': 
served  for  tome  time  as  chaplam  at  Cntk 
and  in  1727  became  pastor  of  the  PresbyUfiu  Cb«t 
in  New  York,  where  be  labored  until  175S, wb»\»«- 
signed,  and  was  installed  pastor  c4  the  ITiddk  Sa« 
Church,  Boston,  March  6, 1754,  and  Utere  itamxi  ^ 
til  it  was  closed  by  the  Revohition  in  177Si  _Tte» 
one  of  the  most  popular  preachen  of  \m  '^"^^ 
friendship  for  governor  Hutchinson,  one  of  1"  *~ 
caiued  an  imputation  of  diahqralty,  and  cRwd  &^ 
tiea  in  the  Church.  He  died  in  Bostoo  S^^': 
He  published,  Semum  on  aeeeral Sub/td*, 7"*~rT 
the  PrtMbgterioH  Church  m  Nem  Yori  (1758):-/*^ 
leian  Lecture  (1766)  i  —  5oiro/toii  (>  Gna  »^ 
Faith;  EuihtSermon$preackedatBoatm{\~{)-»»'^ 
few  occasional  Semoiu  (178I-71>  See 
ttali  of  the  A  mer.  P»^  i,  886. 

Pemberton.  lumel  (I),  a  <tMkar  P"*^  ' 
great  nsefulneas,  was  the  aon  of  FbiBMa  P"***"? 
of  the  earlv  aettien     Penmyivam% aad wm 
Bocks  CuuMy  of  tint  state  in  1«8L  HewVfT 
tioed  to  a  nerchant  io-PluladalpU^  and  ''^"f^ 
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i^.  Hb  took  u  aedve  put  in  tbe  public  aflUn  of 
ba  pRTiBoe,  and  waa  for  iuitet«en  yean  a  member  of 
b«  ti«iwnl  AMemUy.  Having  been  traiiiedrdi^ooaly, 
te  iBsuiiwd  tbiuugh  life  id  aaUenUked  ehaneuv  by 
liijuitice,  integrity, and aprigbtneaB.  Hewaaendewed 
ritb  a  peculiar  aweetaeaa  at  diapoMtion,  which  rendered 
liscoDBpany  agiaeafakaDdinBtruotiTe.  He  alao  devoted 
lioudf  Id  the  miniatiatiim  of  tbe  tiutb,  and  approved 
iim§elf  a  laithfid  elder,  nnnifeeting  by  hii  maekneta  and 
lumility  that,  baring  aubmitted  himaelf  to  the  diaci- 
ilioe  of  tbe  croaa,  be  was  qualified  to  coonael  othen  in 
be  way  of  hoHBoaa.  While  attending  tbe  (dneral  of  ao 
cquaintance,  Iw  wm  aened  with  ■  fit,  auppoaed  to  be 
popfexy,  and  expind  in  abovt  an  bowr,  Jan.  19, 1764. 
te  Janney,i7tWL  nff^imit,  Ui,  884. 

PembeitOIl,  bnel  (S),a Qnakei  pbDanihro|uat, 
raa  brothw  of  James  and  John,  and  gnndsoo  of  Phin- 
a%wbo  came  over  with  Penn,and  seuled  near  tbe  Falla 
f  Delaware.  Israkl,  hix  grandson,  a  man  of  eloquence 
od  liberality,  devoted  tbe  latt«  part  of  bia  life  to  acts 
f  benemdenoe,  especially  to  tbe  Indians.  He  died  at 
%ilsdelphia  in  1779,  aged  68  years. 

Femberton,  John,  a  devoted  Quaker  preacher,  a 
Adre  ot  Philadelphia,  and  bntber  of  the  preceding, 
raa  bom  in  the  year  1728.  John  was  eariy  inters 
st«d  in  the  Gospel  labors  of  his  society,  and  travd- 
td  much  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  in  the 
errice  <tf  bis  divine  Hastec  His  fiiat  visit  to  Europe 
ru  in  company  with  John  Churchman,  in  the  year 
750;  his  second  was  uDdertaken  in  1782,  and  occupied 
lim  until  1789.  His  return  to  his  rdatives  and  friends 
iter  ao  long  an  absence  was  exceedii^y  gratifying  to 
ben  aU;  but  thia  pteaanre  was  abated  1^  tbe  estiy 
liaeereiy  that  be  came  boue  undn  a  burdened  mind, 
rom  an  apprehension  that  hia  duty  was  not  fully  per- 
onned,  which  occauoned  so  great  distress  and  conflict 
a  soraetimea  to  affect  hu  bodily  health.  In  his  dis- 
■ositioD  he  was  modest;  yeC  when  bis  duty  led  him 
jnong  tbe  great  and  disUnguished,  hia  manner  wss 
iluu,  solid,  and  dignilkd.  To  the  dilferent  ranks  of 
oher  people  be  was  open  and  commnnlcaUve.  To  the 
■DOT  he  addressed  himself  with  great  tenderness  and 
ondeacenston,  and  might  indeed  be  sud  to  have  been 
he  poor  man's  confiding  counsellor  and  friend.  Like 
lis  Lord  and  Master,  he  went  about  continually  doing 
;ood.    He  embarked  for  Amsterdam  in  the  spring  of 

794,  and  on  his  arrival  in  that  city  engaged  in  religious 
iboiB  which  oeenpied  him  some  weeka.  He  then  pro- 
ecded  towards  ^rrmont,  in  Westphalia,  Germany, 
rhere  these  was  a  monthly  me^ng  tiS  fiends.  At 
Sdefeld  be  was  taken  ill  with  a  fever ;  yet  he  recover- 
d  Buffidently  to  travel,  and  reached  Pyimoat  eariy  in 
he  ninth  month.  He  remained  in  that  vicinity  about 
Hir  months,  being  in  very  poor  health,  yet  most  of  the 
irae  occupied  in  religious  labors    He  died  Jan.  81, 

795.  See  Janney,  History  oj"  Frimdt,  iv,  80. 

Fembla,  WlLUAH,  a  learned  Oalvinistic  English 
ivine,  was  bom  in  1591 ;  educated  at  Magdalene  Col- 
ige,  Oxford;  removed  to  Magdalene  H«U  in  1618,  and 
here  became  a  noted  divinity  reada  and  tutor.  He 
ppeais  to  have  been  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and  em- 
loyed  bis  leamii^  very  advantageously  in  explanations 
f  obscure  passages  of  Scripture,  and  thorough  exposi- 
iona  of  the  first  oine  chapters  of  Zecfaariah  and  the 
ook  of  Eccleeiastes.  He  was  a  famous  preacher,  a 
fnA  (Nrator,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  an  ornament  to 
Dcietjr.  His  died  bi  18SB.  Hia  works  were  published 
t  LondMi  in  one  TcL  fbL  (1666  ;  4th  ed.  Oxfind,  1869), 
nd  embrace :  VMieia  F^ei,  or  a  Treatiae  of  Juttifica- 
im  bg  Fakk ;  A  Trtatiae  of  the  Promdatce  of  God ; 
lalomon'i  ReeoMlaHon  and  Rrpmttmee,  or  ikt  Book  of 
•IcdttiatUt  eiplakied;  The  Period  of  iMe  Perrian  Hon- 
Tdtg,  loAereM  aaidnf  Placet  of  Ezra,  Ifdumiah,  aitd 
'>oiAl  are  eteared;  A  tMort  and  tweet  JSvpesAwn  upon 
kejirtt  Nime  Chajptert  ofZecAarie;  Sermom  m  I  Cor. 
»,  19,  SO;  ImmthHUem  Iq  tie  wortlgr  Seotivi^  <^  tike 


LoHli  Slipper;  FiM  godfy  and proJUeUe  Bermmei  A 
aummm  of  MoraU  PkUan^k^.  See  Wood,  Atluma 
(htom.}  BiokeiitetbfCikrulMM^fiMfaiM;  Darting, C^olqp. 
AUKyr.hT.;  AUiboo^JKeL ^Arit,  and  Jmar.  JiifA. 
a.  v. 

Pembr<dee,  Amtx,  Cotmlttt  (f,  a  noted  English 
lady  philanthropist,  was  the  daughter  and  aide  heir  of 
George  Cliflbrd,  eari  of  Cnmberisnd.  She  was  bom 
at  Skipton  Castle,  in  Craven,  in  1&89.  To  endowments 
naturally  of  a  high  order  she  sdded  all  those  accom- 
plishments which  her  high  rank  and  extenuve  wealth 
broaght  within  her  tcacb.  According  to  bishop  Rain- 
bow, '*t'bn  oould  discourse  with  virtuosos,  travellers, 
sehtdara,  merchants,  divines,  statesmen,  and  good  house- 
wives in  any  kind."  But  ^  preferred  **  the  study  of 
thcae  noUe  Beneans,  and  those  honorable  women  who 
searched  the  Scripturea  diUly ;  with  Maty,  she  chose 
the  better  part  of  hearing  the  doctrine  of  Christ."  She 
was  twice  married :  her  fiiBt  husband  was  Richard,  earl 
of  Dorset;  her  second,  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke  anil 
Montgomery.  She  survived  the  latter  forty-five  years, 
during  which  time  she  employed  herself  in  a  oonstanc 
series  of  good  works,  extenmve  charities,  and  genenmty 
to  teamed  men ;  also  in  erecting  sacred  edifit^  a  noble 
bos|Htal,  and  many  other  stately  buildings,  both  for  tbe 
honor  of  her  family  and  for  the  public  good.  While 
she  wan  exemplary  in  her  own  religious  observances, 
idie  was  careful  also  that  none  of  her  servants  should  be 
remiiB  or  negligent  in  that  rcapeet.  In  her  intercnnrse 
with  otheis  ahe  was  condescending,  and  evw  strove  to 
'obliterate  linm  their  minda  any  oooaciousneaa  of  inferi- 
oriQT.  She  died  in  1674. 

Pen  (a;,  it.  Job  six,  24 ;  Psa.  xlv,  1 ;  Jer.  viii,  8 ; 
xvii,  1 ;  and  0^1^  dUre^  ba.  viii,  1)  propraiy  means 
a  tiyU  or  reed  The  instmments  with  which  chafacters 
wsre  formed  in  the  writing  of  the  ancients  varied  with 
the  materials  to  be  written  upon.  The  proper  pen  was 
made  of  ren^  caiamm,  bencea  reedpen  (Jer.  xxxvi,4; 
8  John,  18).  Thia  was  perhaps  tbe  most  ancient  \xn 
for  writing  on  soft  materials;  and  it  is  still  used  by  the 
Turks,  Syrians,  Petsiuis,  Abysstnians,  Arabs,  and  other 
Orientals,  as  their  laiqpiigea  could  not  be  written  with- 
out difficulty  with  pens  made  like  onn  flmn  quilb. 
Upon  tablets  of  wax  a  metallic  pen  or  alyUt  was  em- 
ployed. In  engraving  upon  hard  substances,  such  as 
stone,  wood,  or  metallic  plates, "  an  iron  pen,"  or  graver 
of  iron  or  copper,  wv  employed  (Job  xix,  24),  See 
Ink;  Rbkd;  Wbitiko.  From  the  size  and  general 
appearance  of  some  of  tbe  uicient  reeds,  as  pteserveil 
in  pictures  found  ftt  Hercnlaneum,  we  may  perceive 
how  easily  the  same  w«d  (sav,  might  denote 

the  Bcepue  or  badge  of  authority  belonging  to  the 
chief  of  a  tribe,  and  also  a  pen  for  writing  with.  For 
although  the  two  instruments  are  suffldently  distinct 
among  ns,  yet,  where  a  long  rod  of  cane,  or  reed  per- 
haps, was  (like  a  general's  truncheon,  or  baton,  in  mod- 
em days)  the  enngn  of  command,  and  a  lesser  rod  of 
the  same  nature  was  formed  into  a  pen  and  used  as 
such,  they  had  oonaidendde  resembl«ic&  This  may 
account  for  tbe  phiasedogy  and  pwallelism  io  Jndgea 
V,  14: 

*'  Out  of  Mschir  came  dawn  governors  (lef(lslfltorB) ; 
Out  of  Zebnlon  they  thst  hold  tbe  %hu>et  ot  writers." 

The  ancients  also  used  styles  to  write  on  tablets  cover- 
ed with  wax.  The  Psalmbt  says  (Psa.  xlv,  1),  "My 
tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer."  Tbe  Hebrew 
aigidflee  rather  a  a^rle,  which  was  n  kind  of  bodkin, 
made  of  iron,  brass,  or  bone,  aharp  at  one  end,  the  other 
formed  like  a  little  spoon,  or  spatula.  The  sharp  end 
was  used  for  writing  letter^  the  other  end  expunged 
them.  The  writer  could  put  out  or  correct  what  he 
disliked,  and  yet  no  erasure  appear,  and  he  could  write 
anew  as  often  as  he  pleased  on  the  same  place.  On 
this  is  founded  that  advice  of  Horace,  of  often  turning 
the  s^le,  and  blotting  out, "  Siepe  stylmn  mtasjlaiim, 
qiMs  digon  kgi  aint  aeripttinH^d  edipttekO^bg  to 
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tbe  MUM  eoatom  (S  Kingi  xzi,  18^  "I  will  blot  out 
JunHkm  M  men  blot  out  writing  rrom  their  writiug 
tablets."  I  will  Cam  the  tablets,  end  draw  tbe  style 
over  .the  wax,  till  iMtbing  appear — not  tbe  least  traoe. 
Isaiah  (viii,  1)  received  otCmn  (torn  tbe  Lord  to  write 
ID  a  great  roll  of  parchment,  with  the  style  <^  a  man, 
what  should  be  dictated  U>  him.  It  is  asked.  What  is 
meant  by  this  style  of  a  man  ?  It  could  not  be  one  of 
tliese  styles  of  metal ;  they  were  not  used  fur  writing 
un  parcbment.  It  is  pn>biU>le  that  the  style  of  a  man 
rignifles  a  manoer  «f  writing  which  is  ea^,  simple, 
natural,  and  intelligible.  For  generally  the  prophets 
expressed  themselves  in  a  parabolical,  enigmatical,  and 
obscure  style.  Here  Uod  intendad  liut  Isuah  should 
not  speak  as  the  prophets,  but  as  other  men  used  to  do. 
Jeremiah  says  (viii,  8)  the  style  of  the  doctors  uf  the 
law  is  a  style  of  error;  it  writes  nothing  but  lies,  lit- 
erally, "  The  pen  of  the  aeiibei  is  in  vain."  They  have 
promised  you  peao^  bnt  behold  war.  He  nyt,  "  Tbe 
sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of  irm  and  with  the 
point  of  a  diamond.  It  is  gnven  upon  tbe  taUe  of 
their  heart,"  or  engraven  on  their  heart,  as  on  writing 
tablets.  TheHebrewaay8,agraverofiAaMir. — CaJmeu 

Penal  I>awa  are  statutes  enacted  fur  the  secular 
punishment  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  religious 
error.  Thus  the  laws  against  Nonconformists  in  Eng- 
land were  as  follows: 

"1.  An  act  ftir  well  soveniing  and  refmlatbig  corpora- 
tlons,18  Car.ll,c.1.  By  this  act  all  who  bore  ulBce  In  nny 
city,  corporation,  town,  or  bomngh  were  reoulred  to  take 
tbe  oaths  and  sabserlbe  thedeelantlnn  therein  mentioned,, 
and  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  accord- 
ing to  the  rltea  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  tamed 
the  dtssenters  out  of  the  government  of  all  corporations. 
<.  TheAct  ofITnlftmnltT,UCar.lt,&4.  Byltsllpareons, 
vicars,  and  ministers,  who  eiOoyed  any  preTermeiit  in  tbe 
Charcn,  were  oblfgea  to  declare  tbefr  norelffued  nsaent 
and  consent  to  everything  contained  In  the  Book  tif  0mm- 
mon  Pnytr,  etc,  «ir  be  ip^o  facto  deprived ;  and  all  school* 
masters  and  tescbets  were  problWted  rrom  teaching  yontb 
wlihnat  license  from  thearotbisbop  or  bishop,  nn<»r  pain 
itf  three  months' Imprisonment,  t.  Anact  to  prevent  and 
suppress  seditions  conventicles,  14  Csr.  II,  c.  4,  In  which  It 
was  declared  onlawfol  to  be  prevent  at  soj  meeilug  for 
r«llginus  worship,  except  accordiug  to  the  nsnge  n?  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  where  Ave  besides  tbe  fkmlTy  sbonid 
be  assembled.  The  first  and  second  offSnces  were  msde 
tuhject  to  a  certain  fine,  or  three  months'  Imprisonment, 
oil  cmvictloD  before  a  Justice  of  Ihe  peace  on  the  oath  of  a 
single  witness;  and  the  third  offence,  on  conviction  at 
the  sesslims,  or  before  the  Jasllcee  of  assise,  was  punish- 
able Inr  transportation  for  seven  years.  4.  An  act  for  re- 
straining NouconformlsU  from  Inhabiting  In  corporaihms, 
17  Car.  n,  e.  S.  By  It  all  dissenting  mInTstera  who  would 
not  lake  an  oath  therein  specified  against  the  lawrtilneen 
■if  taking  op  arms  against  the  king  on  any  pretence  what- 
soever, and  ihat  \\uj  would  never  attempt  any  alteration 
of  Eovernment  In  Chnrch  and  State,  were  banithed  five 
miles  from  all  corporation  towns,  and  subject  to  a  fine  of 
SM  in  case  they  sbontd  presch  lu  any  conventicle.  B. 
Another  act  to  prevent  and  rnpprees  seditions  cnnveu- 
tictes,S9Car.  II.c.B.  Any  persons  who  tnuffhtlusach  con. 
ventldes  were  subject  to  a  penalty  of  jCiOlSr  thedml,  and 
X40  for  every  subseqnent  offence ;  and  any  person  who 

Krmtlted  such  a  conventicle  to  be  held  lu  bis  honse  was 
ble  to  a  line  of  XSO;  and  Justices  of  peace  were  empow- 
ered to  break  open  d»on  where  they  were  Infonned  encfa 
conventicles  were  held,  and  tske  the  nffeudera  Intocnstody. 
6.  An  act  for  preventing  dftn^^rf  wblcb  miKbt  bappen  from 
popish  recuSKuts,  commonly  called  the  Text  Act,  whereby 
every  peraon  was  Incapacitated  from  holding  a  place  of 
trnat  under  tbe  government,  without  takintc  ihe  oacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England." 

It  may  be  added  that  in  Scotland,  about  1568,  it  was 
enacted  that  every  examinable  girl  or  stripling  must 
communicate  in  the  parish  church  or  pay  a  fine.  In 
1600  and  in  1641  fines  were  imposed  on  all  non-«om- 
muntcants  above  fitteen  years  of  age.  Dr.  Lee  prints 
a  portion  of  a  session  record,  in  which  occurs  the  follow- 
ing: "Meggeuspous  to  Thomas  CUrk,  in  Rosline,  and 
Helen  I>enholme,spoiM  to  James  Clerk,yr,for  not  com- 
municating at  this  last  communion,  confessit,  and  credit 
them  never  to  omit  the  said  occasion,  and  payat  lOh 
Aug.  22.— Two  men  in  Roslin,  for  iiot  communicating, 
were  penitent,  and  payed  everie  ane  of  them  4*.  6ii'' 
Severe  laws  were  enacted  sgainst  papists  or  trafficking 
priests,  and  again,  against  all  who  wouhl  not  confonn  1 


to  pnlacy  in  tbe  daya  of  tfae  Stovts;  Hiaista  m 
banished  and  furbiddeo  to  preach,  aad  tonnre  bam  Iks 
tbambkin  and  boot  in  many  oases  was  rraocted  ux  Prw- 
estaat  penal  laws  agnnst  p«|hsU  mc  as  bad  in  priso- 
pie  as  potrish  penal  laws  agajnst  ftutastauts.  As  bu  j 
as  1700,  in  Scotland,  a  statute  was  saagtiuned  by  kng  j 
William  to  tbe  (uUowing  effect :  It  re-cnacia  a  grac 
number  of  tbe  old  acts  which  make  tbe  hearing  of  Ms 
a  capital  oflcnce,  imposes  fines  and  im|wisaanM0t  apoa  , 
every  man  who  shcMild  harbor  papista,  or  sell  tliea  I 
books,wi«aMnretbdrcbihlreuoutof  tbeoDoattywitt-  | 
out  the  antborily  of  the  presbytery.    It  tbeo  gsw  m  ' 
to  sUte  at  great  length : 

1.  That  every  one  who  sfasll  setae  a  popista  priest  bike 
country  shall  receive  a  reward  from  guvemnieiit:  sad  if  . 
the  prfe^t  «ball  attempt  to  coiicesl  hla  pnifeesion.  Its  fbatl 
be  bauivhed:  and  If  heshonld  reiDrD,be  puilodemik  1 
If  any  person  whatever  shall  be  found  in  a  place  wbec 
ibere  are  any  of  the  vestment*  ur  Images  used  In  peoi* 
worship,  and  reftise  to  purge  himself  of  popery,  lie  shsH 
be  banished,  with  certlfleate  of  death  if  he  should  retsriL 
B.  That  the  children  of  pntdsts  shall  be  taken  fnm  thai 
by  ibeir  Protestant  relatlans.  4  No  papist  shall  panbHc  i 
land :  and  should  be  do  so,  and  Ihe  aeller  come  to  tbe  | 
knowledge  of  Ihe  fiict,  he  shall  retidn  iMMh  tbe  price  tad 
ibe  land,  and  tbe  papist  sball  lia*e  no  rodrnsa.  S.  That 
no  paplsL  above  ntteen  yesn  of  age,  shall  inherit  aaj 
property  left  to  him  by  another;  and  when  he  comcats 
fifleen  years  of  Ogc^  If  be  does  not  then  tteccxBe  a  Pntc*- 
laut.  It  shall  be  agslu  taken  from  him.  d.  That  It  sballaM 
lie  In  the  power  ofany  papist  to  sell  and  dispotw aay hcf^ 
liable  property  whatever,  T.  That  no  money  can  be  left 
to  any  Roman  CnihoUc  lostitntlon.  8.  T%ai  Ifany  pcnn 
apostatise  from  Protestantism  to  Romanism,  he  sbaB  far- 
felt  his  esUte  tu  his  next  Protestant  heir.  Titai  ao  ila- 
pist  can  be  a  curator,  a  bctor,  a  schoolmaster,  a  leadier 
of  any  kind  whatever.  10,  That  no  Pmtastaot  shall  keep 
a  domestic  servant  who  Is  a  papist.  11.  The  presbymy 
of  the  bounds  has  power  to  apply  tbe  oath  of  pmtfaa, 
which  was  aa  solemn  and  Inoaislturial  as  man  eoald  frame  ' 
It. 

When  will  men  learn  that  the  (brdUe  rspmssioa  of 
opinion  isiiot  the  waytochange  it?  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  alter  some  of  those  last  penal  laws,  Scotland  me 
in  terrible  uproar,  and  the  first  attempt  bad  to  be  aban- 
doned, Thoee  who  enjoyed  freedom  tbemeelrcs  wouU 
not  allow  it  to  others;  those  who  had  smarted  under  pt^ 
pery  made  it  smart  in  tuin,  for  they  had  not  lemscd 
the  leseon  of  toleration. — Eadie.   See  Toixkatmhl 

Penalosa,  ivun  db,  a  Spanish  bisterical  pHnter. 
was  bum  at  Baeia  in  1681.  He  was  oas  of  tbe  abhst 
scholaiB  of  Pablo  de  Ceqiedes  at  Cordova,  aod  anwii 
oosly  imitated  his  style.  He  painted  smdv  works  M 
the  churches,  hut  more  for  tbe  convents,  Hla  psenRc 
of  St.  barbey  at  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  is  aaid  ts  be 
a  magnificent  performance,  executed  entirdy  in  the 
style  of  his  master,  Penaloea  died  in  1686L  See  Spooa- 
er,  Biog.  Diet,  of  the  Fme  A  rtt,  ii,  669, 

PanaltiaB  of  thx  HooAtc  Law.  In  this  the  oso- 
trolling  principle  was  the  simple  and  natural,  and  tbece- 
fore  in  eaiiy  times  general,  one  of  recompense  oc  re- 
venge (Wachsmuth,  Heilat.  AUerlk,  ii,  118),  tbe  m- 
lionu  (see  Rothmater,  Jiu  Ta^onUj  Jtn.  J7W;  esmp. 
Polyb.  V,  9,  6),  which  was  directed  even  against  he*« 
(Exod.  xxi.  28  sq.,  28 ;  licv.  xxiv.  17  sq. :  Dent,  xix,  W 
sq. ;  comp.  Oen.  ix.  fi ;  1  Kings  xxi,  IdX  and  ibe  kmdnd 
notion  of  compensation  for  private  m  a|issM«  (Exed, 
xxi,  86;  xxii,  1,  8;  S  Sam.  xii,  6).  Ths  deeigB  efde* 
terring  men  from  wrong  by  terror  waa  held  in  view 
(Deut.  xvii,  18:  xix,  SO;  xxi,  21);  but  this  sboiM  n« 
(with  Hiobielis,ifos.AecAr,r,6  aq.;  and  Kkinsckssd. 
PfitiL  Jiedkt,  ii,  188)  be  premsd  too  fbr,  althoa^  it  mt- 
not  he  (with  Welker,  UttU  Grimde,  p.  SM)  wbaUy  dt- 
iiied.  This  principle  of  revenge  is  found  also  in  this  s»- 
cienl  legislation  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Kgypdsas 
(on  the  hut,  see  esp.  Diod.  Sic  i,  76).  Tbe  naiiiinbf 
penalties  among  the  Israelites  consisted  in  deatk,  stripM 
impiisonnnnt,  and  in  tbe  payment  of  anns  of  mmt- 
which  wsia  titber  find  by  tbe  law  (Dent,  xxfi,  19, 9\ 
or  left  to  tbe  determine tioa  nf  the  injured  party  (Essd, 
xxi.  22),  or  tank  tbe  plaee  of  certain  personal  penaftim 
(rer.  29  sq.X  for  tHff^mm^<^i»gki^ 
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mvimia  hid  b«en  made.  The  poialty  of  banuhment 
MS  not  appear  in  the  H oaaic  law ;  for  the  phraae  "  cut 
T  from  among  hii  peotde"  cannot  be  thus  undentood 
lee  KxBcimoiiJ ;  nor  U  mdi  a  puiWunent  at  all  in 
le  spirit  of  the  theocratic  law.  11m  aocklenial  killing 
'  a  man  led  to  temporary  exile,  bat  within  a  frc«  city 
'the  Holy  Land  itaelf.  AU  theae  peoaltiea  bear  an  un- 
liatakable  air  of  mildnees,  in  view  of  the  crin>es  agaiiwt 
bicb  they  are  denounced  and  the  chanu^r  of  the 
raple,  and  eopecially  when  compared  with  those  in- 
icted  by  other  ancient  nations  (e.  g.  the  Egyptians, 
•tod.  Sic.  i,  77),  Nor  did  tbey  bring  in&uny  upra  the 
rimlnal,  Ibr  pnnishmeDti  inrolviDg  social  aud  aril 
Qgnkdatioo  wm  unkmnra  to  the  Mosaie  law.  Tbey 
«!•  also  free  from  toitnre;  nor  was  tfaia  admitted  even 
I  the  case  of  an  inquisition  until  the  time  of  the  Uer- 
[Is  (Joaephus,  Ant.  xvi,  8,  4;  10,  8;  xrii,  4,  1>  Jo- 
•phns,  indeed  {Apiom,  ii,  80),  speaks  of  the  Mosaic  pen- 
Ities  as  more  severe  tbiui  tlMee  inflicted  amcMig  other 
atuNUk  Bat  this  is  merely  comparatiTC.  The  flraedom 
f  tha  Hoauc  law  from  torttm  will  appear  the  more 
>  its  honor  if  we  remember  that  the  most  civilixed  na- 
ious  have  only  begun  to  refrmn  from  it,  and  to  punish 
lie  worst  crimioala  with  rimpte  death,  in  very  recent 
ime  (Abegg,  LtM.  d.  Str^frtehatwiMaucA,  p.  187). 
'be  pardoning  power,  with  which  the  administration 
f  justice  is  assndated  in  modern  sutee,  accords  with 
bis  character  of  pw^ment;  but  prescription,  in  the 
riminal  law  {pnucriptio  crimims)^  coneaponds  merelj- 
D  the  aneioit  righl  of  blood-revenge.  Of  a  gradation 
r  penalties,  increauog  with  each  repetition  of  the  of- 
eoce,  the  Mosaic  law  knows  nothing  (oomp.  Ab^^,  Op. 
it.  p.  280),  but  it  appears  in  the  criminal  jariapnidence 
{ the  later  Jews  (Hisbna,  SaitMr.  ix,  &).  Tbe  expi- 
ition  by  children  of  tbe  offences  of  tbeir  parents  is  no- 
rhen  OTdared  in  thtf  law,  although  it  was  usual  among 
«her  andent  nations  (Ocem,  Ai  Bntt.  16).  On  the 
ontrary,  DenL  xxiv,  1$  directiy  opposes  this  practice 
comp.  2  Kings  xiv,  6;  2  Chron.  xxv,  4).  But  in  Josh, 
'ii,  24  some  understand  that  the  whole  family  were 
harera  in  the  guUt.  (But  see  Achan.  Sell's  remarks 
«  tbe  passage  are  chikhsb.)  It  may  be  seen  from  2 
(inga  IX,  26  that  lawless  tyranny  aometimes  punisbad 
thildren  with  the  father;  bnt  the  children  in  the  cnae 
>f  Naboch  vera  hdrs,  and  Ahab's  main  den^  couM  not 
le  fuldUed  while  they  remained  alive  (1  Kings  xxi). 
The  punidunent  of  whole  nations  at  the  will  of  an  in- 
lividual  (see  Esther  iii,  6)  is  a  work  of  Oriental  despot- 
sm,  of  which  examples  have  been  witnessed  even  in 
nodem  times  (Arvienx,  i,  891  sq.).  Tha  only  excep- 
ioR  was  the  case  of  tbe  children  of  inacrirent  debtors, 
vho  were  made  bondmen  by  hard-hearted  creditors  (2 
Kings  iv,  1 ;  HaU.  xviil,  SS).  Tha  threat  in  Exnd.  zx, 
)  has  DoChing  to  do  with  dvU  jarispmdence  (nee  Weg- 
ler's  IitterprtKOio  of  the  passage,  \1teb.  1790). 

There  remains  t<«  examinaUon  the  vexed  question, 
irbich  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  determination 
>f  the  date  of  the  cruciflxinn,  whether  the  criminal  tri- 
lls and  eseoaboM  of  the  Jewish  anthorities  could  take 
dace  on  the  Sabbath  and  high  feast-days.  There  can 
w  no  doubt,  in  the  nature  uf  tbe  case,  that  oflfenders 
JooU  be  arrested  on  these  days,  and  that  it  was  done 
ippeara  from  John  vii,  82;  Acta  xii,  8.'  But  it  cannot 
le  shown  from  the  Hbhna  (^Sankedr,  Ixxxviii,  1)  that 
leasiona  of  the  Sanhedrim  woe  held  on  such  days.  See 
Passover.  They  certainly  were  not  then  usual  (Mish- 
na,  Jom  Tab,  v,  2) ;  and  even  on  the  preceding  day  they 
were  avoided,  if  poewble,  leat  in  any  way  Uiey  should 
be  bdd  over  into  the  Rabbatii.  It  appears  also  fh»n 
Acts  xii,  4  that  eontlemnaUon,  where  posuble,  wan  post- 
|Mned  qntil  after  the  festivals.  But  that  executi«ms 
were  held  during  the  (east  cannot  be  doubted  (Hisbna, 
SatJudr.  xi,  4;  comp^  Dent,  xvii,  12,  IS).  Yet  we  can- 
nnt  suppose  that  the  Sabbath,  or  a  feast-day  which  was 
regarded  as  a  Sabbath,  could  be  ctMwen  for  such  a  pur- 
pose (see  cap.  Bleck,  Beilr.  ear  Evmgdienkritik,  p.  140 
•^)^M^Mr^i^  0M.   Sea  PmtniaiEHT. 


Penanoe  (IaL  pamtUmtia)  is  the  ontwatd  profes- 
sion of  scHTOw,  as  rgfeateMs  (q.  v.)  is  the  principle  ami 
inward  feeUng  of  sorrow  for  rin.  I1ie  word  is  used  in  a 
n^po/weatidapoiiMMaaMe.  In  a  Derive  sense  pen- 
anoe is  mantfiMed  in  the  ne^ect  of  ordinary  atteniicm  to 
dreas,  to  the  care  of  the  penon,  to  the  use  of  food.  In 
a  poritive  sense  the  word  is  used  to  designate  the  per- 
formance of  some  acts  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  en- 
joined or  authoriuiively  imposed  either  as  a  punish- 
ment for  offences  by  which  the  party  has  exposed  him- 
self to  the  censures  of  that  ecclesiastical  body  called  the 
Church,  or  as  aa  expression  of  his  penitence.  For  the 
sake  of  lUfoiding  a  hiatoiical  tveatnent  of  the  autjeet,  we 
shall  first  oonridar  the  views  and  praedeea  ottbn  eariy 
Christian  *ChBTeli.  (A  peeUy  full  aeeonnt  is  given  1^ 
Bingham,  Or^^sam  Eeelam,  and  a  more  concise  one 
Coleman,  ^aesml  dntHtamlg  Extwtpl^fiexi,  and  upon 
these  we  shall  mainly  depend  in  the  fint  part  of  this 
artide.) 

Peoanee,  in  the  Christian  Church,  is  an  initiation  of 
the  discipUne  of  the  Jewish  synagc^e,  or,  rather,  it  is 
a  oontinnadon  of  the  sune  inatitution.  Excommunica- 
tion in  the  Christian  Church  is  eaaenUally  the  same  as 
expulsion  from  tbe  synagogue  of  the  Jews;  and  the 
penances  of  tbe  otfender,  required  for  his  restoration  to 
hu  former  conditioo.  were  not  materially  different  in 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  churehea^  The  principal 
point  of  disrinction  conristed  in  thia,  that  the  sentence 
of  excommnnieation  allbeted  the  dvil  leladona  of  the 
offender  under  tbe  Jewidi  economy;  bat  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  it  aO^ed  only  bis  r«lationa  to  that  body. 
Neither  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  Institutions  of  the 
Church,  nor  its  situation,  or  constitution  in  the  first 
three  centuries,  was  at  all  compatible  with  tbe  inter- 
mingling or  confoanding  of  civil  and  rdigions  privi- 
leges or  poialtiefc  Tbe  act  of  excunmnnication  was 
at  first  an  exclnrion  of  the  offender  from  tbe  Lmrd'it 
Supper  and  Oom  the  agapa.  Tbe  term  itaelf  im- 
plies separation  from  the  communion.  The  practice 
was  derived  from  the  injunction  of  the  apostle  (1  Cor. 
V,  11):  '*With  such  a  one  no  not  to  eaf."  From  the 
context,  and  from  1  Cor.  x,  1^)8;  xi,  20-84,  it  deariy 
appeara  that  the  apostle  tefera,  not  to  oonmon  meals 
and  tlie  ordinary  intercoone  oS  life,  but  to  these  relig- 
ions festiralb  Examples  of  penitence  or  repentance 
ooear  in  the  Old  Testament ;  nrither  are  there  wanting 
instances,  not  merely  of  individuals,  but  of  a  whole  city 
or  people,  performing  acta  of  penitence— fasting,  mourn- 
ing, etc  (Neh.  ix  and  Jonah  iii).  But  these  acts  of  hu- 
miliation were  essentially  different,  in  their  relations  lu 
individuals,  from  Christian  penance.  We  have,  how- 
ever, in  the  New  TesUment  an  instance  of  the  excom- 
mnnieation of  an  oflbnding  member,  and  of  his  re*tora- 
tion  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  by  penance,  agreea- 
bly to  the  authority  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  v,  1-8 ;  2  Cor.  ii,  5- 
II).  This  sentence  of  exclusion  from  the  Church  was 
pronounced  fiy  the  a$»embUd  body,  and  in  tbe  name  of 
the  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  By  this  sentence  the  offender 
was  aeparated  from  the  people  of  the  Lord,  with  whom 
he  had  been  Joined  by  baptism,  and  was  reduced  to  his 
former  condition  aa  a  heathen  man,  subject  to  tbe  power 
of  Satan  ud  of  evil  spirits.  Tbla  is,  perhaps,  the  true 
import  of  delivMing  such  a  one  up  to  Satan.  A  simi- 
lar act  of  excommunication  is  described  briefly  in  1  Cor. 
xvi,  82 :  "  If  any  man  lore  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let 
him  be  anathema  maranatha."  The  fuipAv  a5a  corre- 
sponds in  sense  with  the  Hebrew  Cin,  and  denotes  a 
thing  devoted  to  utter  destruction.  It  is  only  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  tlPit  iU'^S  expressed  in  tbe  Greek  character, 
and  means,  "The  Lord  cometb."  The  whole  sentence 
implies  that  the  Church  leaves  the  subject  of  it  to  the 
Lord,  who  ootneth  to  execute  Judgment  upon  him.  All 
that  the  apostle  requiree  irf'tfae  Corinthians  is  that  the\' 
should  exclude  him  from  thrir  communion  and  feUow- 
ship,  so  that  he  should  no  kmger  be  Mgarded  as  pqe  of 
theic  body.   He  i^onouacBtetta^llUflhciJM^^^ion 
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lb«  ftOhidtf,  but  leaves  him  to  tbe  Judgment  of  God. 
"  What  have  I  to  do  to  judge  tbeoi  that  are  without?" 
(ver.  12),  L  e.  tboee  who  are  not  Cbriatiaoa,  to  wbieta 
clan  the  exooaunuuoated  pawn  would  bolong.  **Db 
not  ye  judge  then  that  an  wUbin?"  i. «.  full  iMniben 
of  tbe  Church.  But  then  that  are  witboat  God  jodg- 
etht  or,  rather, imU/w^,i^pc*vI,aa tbe  raading  should 
b&  It  appears  fiiDai  2  Cor.  u,  l-lt,  that  tba  Church 
bad  not  restored  such  to  the  privileges  of  oommonion, 
but  was  willing  to  do  so,  and  that  tbe  apoaiJe  vvry 
flatty  antbofiRd  the  oMMim.  It  b  important  to  r^ 
nark  that  in  the  pciadtive  Cboreh  pananoe  rdaled  only 
to  such  as  bad  been  exduded  from  tbe  eommonioa  of 
the  Church,  Its  immediate  object  was,  not  tbe  forf^ve- 
ness  of  the  offender  by  the  Lonl  God,  but  his  reconcili- 
ation with  tbe  Church.  It  could,  tfaerrfore,  relaU  only 
to  open  and  scandalous  offences,  De  occhUu  mm 
cat  ecefana--4he  Church  takes  no  cogaizanoe  of  secret 
sUu— was  an  ancient  maxim  of  the  Church.  Tbe  eatiy 
ftthcts  aay  expi«ady  that  the  Chunh  o9m  pardon 
only  for  oBeatm  committed  agaiint  her.  I'be  forgive- 
ness of  all  Mn  she  refers  to  Ood  himselC  "Omnia  au- 
tero,"  aays  Cyprian  (i^  6&), "  remiarinna  Deo  omuipo- 
tenti,  in  cujua  potestate  sunt  omnia  reaervata."  Such 
are  tbe  concarring  sentiments  of  most  of  tbe  eariy  writ- 
ers on  this  subject.  It  was  reserved  f<w  a  later  age  to 
confound  these  important  distinctions,  and  to  anogale 
to  the  Church  the  prerogative  of  forgiving  ains.  The 
readmission  of  penitents  into  the  CIniicb  was  tbe  si^ 
Jeci  of  frequent  euntroversy  with  the  early  fathera  and 
ancient  religious  sects.  Some  contended  that  those  who 
hatl  once  been  excluded  from  the  Church  for  their  crimes 
ought  never  again  to  be  received  to  her  fUlowship  and 
communion.  But  tbe  Church  generally  was  disposed 
to  exercise  a  mors  charilahle  and  fo^vingsiMrit.  Dur- 
ing tbe  aevoe  perseentions  wbteh  the  Christians  suf- 
fered in  the  eariy  ages  of  the  Gospel,  many,  tbroug^i 
fesr  of  tortures  and  deatb,  apootatixed  from  the  faith. 
It  frequently  happened,  afber  the  danger  was  past,  that 
these  persons  were  denroos  of  returning  to  communion 
with  the  Church ;  but  they  were  not  readmitted  to  oom- 
munion  until  tbey  bad  nuide  a  public  ctrnfeeston  of  their 
ofl^nce.  In  this  manner  confession  began  to  be  a  put 
of  eecleaastieal  disdpUaei  and  being  thus,  in  the  first 
instance,  applied  to  a  crime  of  a  public  nature,  it  was 
anerwsrds  extended  to  private  sin.  See  CoNnnaioii. 
Besides  the  shame  of  public  coofeasinn,  tbe  offending 
party  was  oompeUed  to  submit  to  public  reproof,  to  acts 
of  penance,  to  exclusion  ftom  tbe  sacrament  ofthe  Lord's 
fliqiper,  anid  to  tbe  tempocaiy  suspensioa  of  all  the  pAv- 
ilegesofaChrisUaii.   See  PstirrBirra. 

During  the  4th  and  Ath  centuries  numerous  ooundb 
were  held  fur  regulating  the  nature  and  duration  of  ec- 
clesiastical censures,  and  for  settling  the  degree  of  dis- 
cretionary power  to  be  vested  in  bishops  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relaxing  and  shortening  them,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  As  public  confession  wsn 
aoun  found  to  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences, 
oAodera  were  permitted  to  oonfeas  their  sins  privately, 
cither  to  the  bidiopa  tfaemaelvea  or  to  priesu  deputed 
by  them  to  hear  such  confessions.  When  the  punish- 
ment, which  was  still  public,  though  the  sin  rmained 
secret,  was  finished,  the  penitent  was  formally  received 
into  the  Church  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  handsi 
In  the  fith  century  public  penance  was  submitted  to 
with  difBculty  and  reluctance ;  and  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  allow  penance,  in  ceruin  caae^  to  be  performed 
in  monasteries,  or  in  some  private  place,  befoie  a  small, 
select  number  of  persons.  This  private  penance  was 
irraduaUy  extended  to  more  and  more  eases;  and  be- 
fore tbe  end  of  tbe  7th  century  tbe  practice  of  public 
penance  for  private  sins  was  entirely  abolished.  Stren- 
uous oppOMtion  was  nude  to  this  at  first,  but  the  lexer 
custom  prevailed.  About  the  end  of  the  8th  century 
penance  began  to  be  commoted;  in  the  room  of  the  an- 
dent  aeveriOes,  prayers,  maases,  and  alms  wan  aubsti- 
t«tad;  andinprooemoftimetbeelergyortheBomish 


Chofeh  gidtied  eueh  an  aaoendeo^  over  lh»  niDiB  <( 
tbe  people  as  to  persuade  theas  that  k  was  tfadr  Ai^ 
to  ooofcas  all  their  mam,  Itowenr  private  er  hcMiMs 
the  priesta,  who  had  power  to  pnnatbs  tha  caadiiiBaB 
of  absoktwo  (q.  v.). 

Tbe  oatun  and  oripn  of  jwwote  ^cMasca  is  a  subjm 
of  coouoven^  batwees  Bofnan  Catfcolsea  and  Pieia- 
tanta;  tbe  former  coatcoding  that  it  bad  exislBd  fawa 
the  flitt,  and  that  it  beU  tbe  same  placu  m  ihc 
agea  of  puUie  p^nanre  for  teeret  mm  which  the  fiAie 
pauaaoa  did  tat  publie  oftooai.  At  idl  areata,  tnm 
tbe  dale  oT  the  ocaaatioa  of  the  pHbUc  diacipliac^ishas 
existed  nnivereally  in  the  RoeoaB  Cbwch.  (Set  it- 
low.)  According  to  Pioteatanta,  peouice  ima  n»  css- 
lenanee  whatever  from  Scriptsne,  and  is  cosiuaty  ts 
some  of  tbe  most  easential  principlee  ChiisiH 
religion ;  particularly  to  the  doctrine  of  jmuSaaoa 
by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  alone,  on  tbe  gmiod  of  faii 
complete  or  "  finished"  work ;  peoanoe  being,  in  fod. 
fiHinded  on  a  doctrine  ctf  at  leiM  snpplMDMlaiy  auac- 
nentl^tliewurkaorsMflMngaoI'mMi — tin  anna'— 
bimaelf.  The  outward  expreemoM  of  liumiliatian,  m»- 
row,  and  repeotance  coeuooa  under  tbe  Jewiah  £«pcn- 
■aiioii,  are  rc^rded  as  very  oonaiaient  with  tbe  eharae- 
ter  of  that  dispensation,  in  which  so  many  armbob 
wen  employed.  It  is  also  held  that  tbe  aetMa&eicd 
austeriiiei^  aa  ftating,  saduloth  mi  adHa,  etc,  Jew- 
ish and  eariiest  Christian  tiasea,liad  far  ^ar  aoie  p» 
pose  the  wtartificaliam  of  uuboly  lusts  and  narul  passioM 
in  (he  people  of  (i«d;  or  tbe  expreesiMi  of  aomw  fia 
sin,  so  that  otben  behidding  might  be  warned  of  it! 
evil  and  restrained  from  it;  aH  which  ia  pcrftetly  een- 
sisteiit  with  (be  priiiciplea  of  Christianity,  U'kept  withis 
the  bounds  of  moderatioa  and  discredon.  Bnt  psaana 
in  any  other  view,  as  a  ^ersonaf  esmsar,  u  wttialy  it- 
Jeolad.  Aigunenta  founded  am  the  maawwg  af  tbe 
two  Greek  words  prntvc'w  and  fMrw/isXayw,  hath 
translated  in  our  English  verriim  rrptmt,  are  mnch  n^ed 
by  many  Roman  Cathulie  contiuversialista,  tbe  farmtr 
being  represented  as  equivalent  to  the  English  ds  ^n- 
<mce ;  but  this  ia  condemned  by  IVoteatants  aa  incon- 
sistent with  the  very  use  of  cIm  words  in  the  Kew  T»- 
tanentitarif.  That  pananoe  bq(m^  aa  a  pmctkc^  vcrr 
earfy  In  tbe  Christian  Church,  is  not  only  admitued 
Protcalants,  but  it  is  alleged  in  proof  of  the  very  eattr 
growth  of  those  corruptions  which  finally  devekped 
themselves  in  the  doctrines  and  practicea  of  tbe  Ronsa 
Catholic  Church,  and  of  which  PmteaUDta  t3m>  boU 
that  then  an  |dain  intiroationa  in  the  New  TestanKfiL 
not  only  propbeUcal,  but  showing  tbe  devdopment  «f 
their  germs  to  have  already  begun  daring  the  age  ef 
the  apostles. 

In  the  Bomiih  Church  penanee  la  aOrncd  to  bi 
"  truly  and  property  a  sacnment,  tmtitated  by  Chris 
our  Lord,  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  faithfid,  to  reconeik 
ihem  to  Ood  as  often  as  they  shall  fall  into  sin  ^ter 
baptism"  (CofMeU  tffTrmf,  sees.  14,  can.  iy.  To  reeem 
this  sacrament  three  things  an  necessaiy:  jgra^senwi 
for  sioB  oommittad,  along  wHh  a  pmpoae  to  comaii 
tbem  no  mon;  «mmk^,  n  entin  cenftasiaa  of  afi  the 
rinscwnmitted;  tkirdfy,  the  performance  of  the  ptnanw 
enjoined  by  the  oontaeor.  By  penance,  aa  osJinaiily 
employed,  at  lAst  in  Protestant  lileratare,  ia  mesM  mm 
the  entin  sacrament,  but  tAc  agfti/ffrtSon  of  tJtf  dia^v 
of  ike  pemaner  imptmd  if  Ms  prieM  t^ftrr  mmfttme*. 
Aocording  to  Roman  theolnggr,  by  tbe  atOMMat  <f 
Christ  av^  the  abaohrtion  of  tbe  cenfcseat  only  ds 
eternal  punbhment  trf'  sin  is  remitted.  When  tbe  ps- 
itrat  has  intense  contrition  tbe  temporal  pnnishmeat  ■ 
also  remitted.  But  ordinarily  tbe  temporal  pfMWf 
remain  to  be  sufflered  either  in  this  life  or  in  purgals**. 
"Whoever,"  says  the  Coandl  of  Trent,  "rtmll  Aw 
that  the  entin  poniahment  b  always  renHttcd  by  God, 
together  with  tlte  fudt,  and  therefora  that  penima 
need  DO  other  aatbbetioa  than  Mth,  whenby^  Oex  ap> 
pnhend  Christ  who  baa  nrnda  aatfafacaian  far  acm,h!t 
him  be  acenraa&^liiz£li^ia^Qb£l|gt^,  to  ii^ss^  | 
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poo  the  limer,  not  only  b>  atone  for  tb«  puniahnwnt 
oe,  bat  also  to  cure  tbe  bad  effects  left  by  ud.  If  peo- 
Dce  be  not  peribnned  in  this  life,  tbe  penalties  miuun 
»  be  Buffered  in  purgatory  (q.  v.)f  imless  tbey  are  n- 
litted  by  indulgance  (q.  v.).  Besides  ftaing,  alms, 
batinence,  wbich  are  the  gemral  conditions  of  penance 
1  the  Rombh  Church,  there  are  others  of  a  more  par- 
icular  kind,  such  as  the  repeating  of  a  oertain  number 
r  Ave  Hatias,  patemostara,  and  credos,  tbe  wearing  of 
air  shirts,  setf-flagelJatiop,  etc.  The  acts  of  the  pen- 
£iit  are  stated  to  be  the  matter,  as  it  were  (quari  ma- 
rid),  of  this  sacrament,  tbe  form  of  which  resides  in  the 
rofds  of  absidiilaon  (7iUaeMil4,capi.8).  Tbe  foUow- 
ig  is  tbe  Bunoer  in  whieb  pvAdie  penance  is  iaflictad 
I  tbe  BoKuA  Cbimb,  aeoiHdiDg  to  Gratian  (Deeret. 
an  i,  INK.  1,  e,  H         Farii^  1612)  t 

"Od  tbe  dret  day  of  Lent  the  penitents  prenent  them- 
ilvea  before  the  bishop,  dsd  In  sackcloth,  with  naked 
»[,  and  eyes  east  down  ou  the  rrowi.  This  was  to  be 
una  In  the  presence  of  the  principal  clergy  of  the  dlo- 
He,  by  whom  ibe  penitents  were  Introduced  Into  the 
hnrch,  where  the  bishop,  weeping,  and  the  rest  of  the 
lem  repeated  the  seven  penlteutiol  pralms.  Then,  rt»> 
IS  oom  praTer^  tbey  threw  asbes  upon  the  penitents, 
iia  covered  their  heads  with  ssckclotb.  declarins  to  tbem, 
ritfa  monmftal  ^ghs,  that  as  Adam  was  ejected  nxim  Par- 
dlH,  so  must  they  be  tamed  ont  of  the  Cliorcb.  The 
tsb<n>  then  commanded  the  ofBoera  to  turn  them  ont  of 
le  church  doors;  and  all  the  clergy  followed  after,  re- 
eHtltig  the  curse  pronoanced  upon  Adam :  '  In  the  sweat 
f  thy  hce  Shalt  thoA  cat  breair  (Oen.  Ill,  IB).  A  similnr 
eiiance  was  InftlGted  npon  them  the  next  time  the  sacra- 
wtit  was  administered,  which  was  the  Snnday  following. 
Jl  tills  was  done  to  the  end  that  tbe  peidtents,  observing 
I  how  great  a  disorder  the  Chnrcb  was  by  reason  of  tbelt 
rimes,  AuBld  not  ll^tly  esteem  of  peuaace." 

Q  the  Roman  Catholic  so-called  Douat  version  of  the 
cripture*  tbe  term  pmame  is  generally  snbetituted  for 
^enAasce.  Thti9,e.g.  "Exccfit  ye  repent,"  etc., is ren- 
ered  "Except  ye  do  poKmeef  and  in  Matt  ii,  2  we 
ave  not  "  Repent,"  but  "  Do  paumct,  fur  the  kingdom 
r  heavw  is  at  hand and  again  in  Hark  i,  4 :  "  John 
as  in  the  desert  baptizing  and  preaching  the  baptism 
r  peamos  fhr  the  nminion  <tf  aiuL"   See  Bktkkt- 

JIC& 

Dena,  In  bis  Sgilm  <tf  DMiitg,  lUrides  penanoei 
ito  tbre«  danea :  vindictive,  medidnal  or  curative, 
nd  preMrvative,  All  satiafactofy  works  }ie  regards  as 
Kbuled  onder  tbe  three  kinds— prayer,  fasting,  and 
Ims.  **  The  following,"  says  this  Romish  divine,  "  can 
e  enjoined  under  tbe  head  of  prayer  once,  or  oftener, 
ithcr  for  many  days  or  weeks,  namely :  1.  To  say  five 
at«rQosters  and  five  Ave  Marias,  in  memory  of  the  fire 
ounds  of  Chris^  titber  with  bended  knees  or  ont- 
Tetcbed  arms,  or  before  ■  crucifix.  %  To  recite  the 
wary,  or  litanies  of  tbe  bleseed  Virgin  Mary,  or  of 
M  saints,  eta  S.  To  read  tbe  pealm  Misei-ere,  or  the 
•ven  penitential  psalms.  4.  To  bear  mass,  or  praises, 
r  preaching.  5.  To  read  a  chapter  in  Thomas  k  Kem- 
is.  6.  To  visit  churches,  to  pray  before  tbe  tabernacle. 

At  stated  hours,  in  tite  morning,  evening,  during  the 
■y,  or  M  often  as  tbey  hear  the  sound  of  the  dock,  to 
mew  orally  or  in  the  heart  ejaculatory  prayers,  acts 
'  contridon  or  charity^  such  as  '  I  love  thee,  O  Lord, 
MTe  all  things;'  'I  detest  all  my  sins:  I  am  resolved 
•  sin  no  more ;'  '  O  Jesus,  crucified  for  me,  have  mercy 
1  me,*  etc  S.  At  an  ^pointed  day  to  confess  again, 
r,  at  any  rate,  to  return  to  the  confesaor.  To  fasting 
lay  be  referred  whatever  pertains  to  tbe  mwtification 
'  the  body,  so  that  a  perfect  or  partial  fast  can  be  en* 
lined.  (1)  Let  him  fast  (feria  mxta)  on  the  sixUi 
oly  div,  or  offcener.  (S)  Let  Um  fast  only  to  tbe 
liddle  of  the  day.  (S)  Let  him  not  drink  before  noon, 
r  in  tbe  afternoon,  unless  at  dinner  or  aupper,  though 
e  may  be  ttuisty;  let  him  abstain  from  vrine  and  from 
trevinajbrti,  (4)  Iiet  him  eat  lees,  and  take  in  the 
rening  only  half  the  quantity.  (S)  Let  bim  rise 
irlier  from  bed ;  let  him  kneel  fraqoently  and  for  a 
>ng  period ;  let  bim  sollhr  eaU,  obaarva  rilHioe  for  a 
irtain  time,  and  abstain  from  sports  and  recnatioos. 


etc  To  aku  is  refinred  whaterer  may  be  expended 
for  tbe  benefit  of  our  ndghbor.  (1)  To  give  money, 
clothes,  food,  etc  (2)  To  fumiab  panonal  assistance, 
to  wait  on  tbe  ddt,  to  pr^y  tat  the  convtnioo  of  rin- 
ners,  etc,  and  other  woAs  «  m<Ky,  wb^ber  corporeal 
or  spiritual.'' 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  Church  ot  Rome  affirms 
"penanoe"  to  be  a  "sacrament,"  instituted  by  Christ 
himself,  and  secret  "confession"  to  be  one  of  its  con- 
stituent parts,  instituted  by  tbe  divine  law ;  and  she 
anathematizes  those  who  contradict  her:  the  Cburcb 
of  England  denies  "  penance"  to  be  a  sacrament  of  the 
Gatpdy  afflrnw  it  to  have  "  gnnm  of  the  corrupt  f<dlow- 
ing  of  tbe  apostka,"and  "not  to  hmnf  tbe  pn^"nal* 
nre  of  a  sacrament,"  as  "  not  baring  any  vudble  rign 
or  ceremony  ordained  by  God,"  and  of  course  denies  the 
sacramental  character  of  "ctmfeasion.''  The  Church  of 
Rome  pronounces  that,  by  tbe  divine  law, "  all  persons" 
must  confess  their  siiia  to  the  priest:  tbe  Church  of 
England  limiu  her  provi^inu  fbr  ooafei^tm  to  "dck 
persona."  The  Cbnrcb  of  Some  pronounces  that  all 
persons  are  "  bound"  to  confess ;  tbe  Church  of  England 
directs  that  tbe  sick  "  be  moved"  to  make  confession. 
Tbe  Church  of  Rome  insisla  upon  a  cocfeesion  of  "all 
sine  whatsoever ;"  the  Chnrcb  of  England  recommends 
"a  special  confession  of  sins,"  if  tbe  nek  person  "fed 
bis  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter."  The 
Church  of  Rome  represents  penance  as  instituted  foe 
reconciling  penitents  to  tiod  "  as  often  as  tbey  fall  into 
sin  after  baptism,"  and  imposes  confession  "once  ayear;" 
the  Church  of  England  advises  it  on  a  peculiar  occa- 
sion.  The  purpose  of  the  Church  of  England  in  so  ad- 
vising it  evidently  is  the  special  relief  of  a  troubled 
conscience ;  whereas  the  Church  of  Rtnue  pronounces  it 
to  be  **  necessary  to  (brgi  renew  of  sin  and  to  salvation ;" 
and  denounces  with  an  anathema  "any  one  who  shall 
say  that  confession  b  only  nseftal  for  the  instruction 
and  consolation  of  the  penitent,"  Penance,  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  eodeaiastical  law  of  England,  is  a  pun- 
ishment affecting  the  body  of  the  delinquent,  by  which 
he  is  obliged  to  give  a  public  satisfaction  to  the  Church 
for  the  scandal  he  has  given  by  bis  example.  Instead 
of  tbe  aiRsient  diaopline  pracdced  aguiwt  oflbnder^  tbe 
United  Gbureh  of  England  and  Irebud  at  present  con- 
tents herself  with  an  t^ce  "called  a  commination,  or 
denouncing  of  God's  anger  and  judgments  against  sin- 
ners," which  is  annually  read  on  Asb-Wedn^ay  after 
the  morning  service.  In  case  of  incest  or  of  incon- 
tinency,the  otTending  party  is  usually  enjoined  to  do  a 
public  penance  in  the  cathedral  or  parish  church,  or  in 
the  public  market,  barelegged  and  bareheaded,  in  a 
white  sheet,  and  to  make  an  open  confession  of  bis 
crime  in  a  prescribed  fiwrn  of  wwda.  This  penance  is 
augmented  or  moderated  according  to  tbe  quality  of 
the  fault  and  the  discreUon  of  tbe  judge.  In  smaller 
bults  and  scsndals  a  public  satisfaction  or  penance,  as 
the  judge  of  the  ecdedastical  cbnrt  shall  decree,  is  to  be 
made  before  tbe  minister,  cbrnvhward^ie,  or  some  of 
tbe  pariiUoneii,  leapect  being  bad  to  tbe  quality  and 
drcamstancestf  the  oflfenoe;  as  in  the  case  of  d^mn- 
tion  or  laying  violent  hands  on  a  minister,  or  the  like. 
As  these  censures  may  be  modified  1^  the  judge's  dis- 
cretion, so  aim  they  may  be  totally  altered  by  tbe  com- 
mutation of  penance,  by  the  oblation  of  a  sum  of  money 
for  pious  uses,  which  shall  be  accepted  as  a  satisfaction 
of  pnblie  penance.  Andently  such  commutetion  money 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  tbe  Church,  in  tbe  same 
manner  as  fliies,  in  cases  of  ciTil  punishment,  are  c«mj- 
verted  to  the  nse  of  tbe  pnblio  (Bum,  Etxiet.  Law,  iii, 
77, 80.   See  also  Cdlier,  EccUt.  Higf.  bk.  ir). 

In  tbe  discipline  of  all  the  other  Protestant  churches 
penance  is  now  unknown.  The  nearest  approach  to  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  polity  on  the  subject  was  that  in  use 
among  the  English  Puritans  of  the  I7tb  century,  and 
more  particolariy  in  tbe  Church  of  Scotland  during 
that  and  the  aiKaeeding  century,  wben^t  waajtonmnn 
"to  make  aatlrfrlinn  poblk^aol  lW>atM(a^4^i- 
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•nee*  (q.  v.y.  Am  far  back  eren  m  1676  we  find  in  tb« 
Kconla  uf  tbe  General  Aseembly  thU  etutctntent : 

"Tbe  kirk  ordiijnea  sic  penonea  u  mn  convict  of  In- 
cest ur  adulierle,  aud  be*  uut  Binbbornly  enntemult  the 
udmDnltiiiui}  at  ibe  kirk,  unr  saffvrit  tbe  senteuce  nrex- 
citmmuulcatliin  Tor  their  uffeace*,  »hall  make  pnbllct  re- 
peiitHiice  III  sackcloaib,  at  iheir  »wa  kirka,  biirebeaded 
and  barefuoied,  tbree  Beverall  ditye*  of  preaching,  and 
after  the  snid  third  daj  ti)  be  receavlt  lu  the  eodeiie  of 
tbe  kirk  lu  their  owue  clnathes.  The  nthere  Uiai  bea 
beea  exciimmniilcat  for  their  offencea  rhall  present  tbein- 
selTes,  bareheaded  and  b«refi>ut«d,  aax  preacblne  dares, 
and  ibe  lust,  arter  i>erini>ue,  to  be  receavli  in  ibeir  uwne 
cloaihce,  m  said  la.  Olve  tbej  be  exc<>mmuulcat  for  their 
offence*,  they  »faall  stand  bareheaded  at  tbe  kirk  dtrare, 
every  preacbliis  daj,  betwixt  the  assemblies,  sechidea 
frttm  prayers  ber<>re  and  after  sermon^  nud  then  euter  in 
the  kirk,  and  alt  In  the  jinblick  place  bareheaded  all  the 
ivme  of  tbe  Mrmuns,  and  depart  befure  tbe  latter  prayer. 
The  nthere  that  are  n»t  ezcummnnicat  sliall  be  placelt  lii 
the  pnblick  place  where  they  may  be  knawne  from  the 
rest  uf  the  people)  bareheaded,  tbe  iyme.of  the  eennones, 
the  minister  remembering  them  in  his  prayer  in  the  tyme 
after  preactalog:  all  tbe  snids  persons  to  brlns  their  mln< 
Isters'  teetimoulalls  to  the  next  aseembly  of  their  behav- 
iDiir  in  the  meantyme,  according  u>  the  act  made  tbere- 
opon  be  tbe  kirk  In  the  2d  seestone,  halden  July  7,  ICM." 
"No  en  perl  01  en  dent  nor  eommlsaioner,  with  advyce  uf 
any  pariicniar  kirk  of  their  Inrlsdlctione,  may  dispense 
witb  tbe  eztreamltie  ofaackcloeth  prescryvit  be  the  ecu 
of  genenti  dlseipllne  for  any  paenniall  aoame  mi  piat 


These  laws  were  impartially  executed :  peers  and  peer- 
eases,  OS  tbe  earl  and  countess  of  Argyle,  earl  and  count- 
ess of  Arran — Arran  being  at  the  time  prime  minister- 
were  laid  under  public  censure.  Feloiu  were  subjected 
to  aach  discipline,  and  then  executed. 

It  does  uot  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Reformers 
or  their  more  immediate  succeeeora  in  the  Protestant 
chuicbes  that  their  system  of  disripline,  with  itt  pub- 
lic rebukes  and  enforced  humiliatkma  of  variooa  kinds 
— as  the  wearing  of  a  aackclolb  robe,  and  sitting  on  a 
particular  seat  in  <^nrch — was  liable  to  be  interpreted 
in  a  sense  very  dilTerent  from  that  of  a  mere  expression 
of  sorrow  for  sin;  but  the  belief  is  now  very  gittieral 
among  the  most  zeakos  adberenu  of  their  doctrinal 
oiwiions  that  in  all  thu  tbey  adopted  practices  incon* 
gruoos  with  their  creed,  and  in  hannony  rather  with 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Nor  do  they  seem  to 
hare  perceived  that  Church  discipline  (q.  v.).  in  iu 
proper  sense,  as  relating  to  eccleoiastical  rights  and 
privileges,  is  wholly  distinct  from  tbe  imposition  of 
penalties  by  churches  or  Church  courts.  Penitential 
humiliatioiuv  Impoaed  ecdemastieal  anthority,  an 
now  DO  more  In  &Tor  where  Church  discipline  is  most 
strict  than  where  tbe  utmost  laxity  prevails.  The 
commnta^on  of  penaltiea  deemed  shamefiil,  for  a  fine 
to  the  poor  of  the  pui^,  was  an  abuse  once  prevalent 
in  Scotland,  but  never  saoctkmed  by  tbe  higher  ec- 
clesiastical authorities. 

See,  besides  Bingham  and  Coleman,  Riddle,  Ckrittian 
Antiquitiet ;  Elliott,  Ddineation  of  Snmmim;  KiUen, 
Aneinl  CAurektf,4dl  tn.;  ^tgei,CkrulLAkertJiMmer, 
i,  192  and  386;  Calvin.  Itutitutea;  HanluU,  Patitm- 
tial  Ditciplinef  \t.  101  sq.  (in  Anglo-Catholic  Library); 
Jaht-b./.deuUch.  7'A<otviii,9l  (1868) ;  ii,3od8q. ;  Cramp, 
Text-Book  of  Popery ;  Willet,  ^ynop.  Papiam ;  Haag, 
J/Utoire  det  Dogmet  Chritimntet ;  Hagenbech,  Hiit,  of 
Doctrine! ;  Bamum,  SomanitM ;  TheoL,  Sep.  v,  427 ; 
{London)  Quarterly  Serieu,  Jan.  1868  (Amer.  e^Uoo), 
p.  65 ;  and  especially  Die  Bmttonlmmffm  der  abeitdlm- 
ditchen  Kirche,  by  Dr.  F,  W.  H.  Waaaerschleben  (Halle, 
1651,  8vo,  726  pp.).  After  a  historical  introdnctton, 
showing  a  roost  thorongh  survey  of  tbe  whole  subject 
in  iu  original  sources,  all  the  penitentlab  and  canon* 
relating  to  penance  in  the  British,  Irish,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Frankish,  and  Spanish  churches  are  given  at  length. 
It  is  a  repeitory,  in  fact,  of  penitential  law — not  in  ab- 
stracts, but  in  a  reprint  of  tiM  oiginal  docnnentstbem- 
aelvea.   (J.  H.W.} 

FanfttM  ware  oBitda  loftrior  ddties  Maong  Uie 
Bomans,  wbo  preridsd  over  honass  and  tbe  domestic  af- 
USm  of  families,  and  were  called  Awrtet  bseanse  tbqr 


were  geneiaUy  placed  in  the  innennoei  and  most  secxt 
parts  of  tbe  house,  "  m  pemlieema  adittm  parte,  fw4' 
as  Cicero  says,  "pemOu  vmdmt,"  Tbe  place  when 
they  stood  was  afterwaida  called  ^aMCraKo,  and  thn 
themadves  noelT«d  tbe  name  of  Pmtlralu,  It  ww  is 
the  option  of  every  master  of  a  family  to  cboose  b 
Penates,  and  therefore  Jupiter,  and  some  of  the  supoior 
gods,  are  often  invoked  as  patrons  of  domestic  albtn. 
Accwding  to  some,  the  Penates  wcse  divided  im» 
foor  clasMs;  tiie  first  oompnbeaded  all  tbe  etlesri^ 
tbe  second  tbe  sea  gods,  tbe  tbird  the  gods  afbdl,  mi 
the  last  all  such  heroes  as  had  received  divine  hsan 
after  death.  The  Penates  wen  wigiiially  tbe  ana« 
of  tbe  dead,  but  when  snpecstitioa  bad  tai^iht  aan- 
kind  to  pay  uncommon  reverence  to  the  statues  as! 
images  of  tbeir  deceased  friends,  tbetr  atteatimt  wa 
soon  exchanged  for  regular  worship,  and  they  were  al. 
mitted  by  tbeir  votaries  to  share  immortaUty  and  pom 
over  tbe  worid,with  Jupiter  or  Minerva,  The  stasuti 
of  tbe  Penates  wen  gewMlly  made  of  wax,  ivofy,  lilm. 
or  earth,  according  to  tbe  afflnewcn  of  the  wgiAippcr. 
and  the  only  offerings  they  received  wera  wine,  iacesat. 
fruits,  and  somei  imes  the  sacrifloe  of  lambs^  abeep^gmb, 
etc  In  the  early  ages  of  Rome  fatunan  sacrifices  ««fc 
offered  to  thera ;  but  Brutus,  wbo  expelled  the  TaniiRBi, 
aboUsbed  this  unnatural  cuMom.  When  offetii^  wtR 
made  to  ibem,  their  statues  were  cruwited  with  garlin^ 
poppiea,  or  garlic ;  and,  besidea  the  oioathly  di?  that 
was  set  apvt  fw  their  worship,  their  festiv^  wete  cel- 
ebraled  during  the  Saturnalia.  Some  have  coafasMM 
the  Lares  and  tbe  Penates,  bat  they  were  diflenat.  See 
Smith,  DkL  q/*  tSr.  emd  Am.  Bia§.  ami  MjlkaL  l  v. 


Pendant  (Lat.  pendent,  banging)  u  a  tena  < 
in  architecture  to  designate  (1)  a  hauginfi 
which  was  much  used  in  the  Gothic  style,  partscnlailT  ia 
late  perpendicular  work,  on  oeilirigs,  ruob,  etc  Ob 
stone  vaulting  they  an  frequently  made  very  Isi^sdJ 
are  generally  enriched  with 
mouldings  and  carvings. 
Uood  apenmens  an  to  be 
seen  in  Henry  VIl's  Chap- 
el, Westminster;  the  Divin- 
i  ty  School,  Oxfoni ;  St.  Uw- 
rence,  Evesham,  etc  In  open 
timber  roofk  pendants  are 
frequently  placed  under  the 
ends  of  the  hamcner-beams, 
and  in  other  parts  when  the 
construcrion  will  allow  of 
tbem.  About  the  period  of 
the  expiraUon  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  pendants 
were  often  used  on  [daster 
ceilings,  occasionally  of  ooii- 
sideraUe  uxe,  though  usual- 
ly small.  (3) 'litis  name  was   

lOaoJonnerly  used  for  the 
tpandreu  very  frequently  * 
found  in  Gothic  roofs  under  the  end*  of  the 
which  are  susuined  at  the  bottom  by  corbels  or  othw 
supports  projecting  from  the  walls.  In  this  poaitiea  it 
is  ustudly  called  a  PendoMt^potl. 

FendantlT*  is  an  anhi- 
teciural  tens  need  to  designate 
the  portion  of  a  grained  ceiUng 
supported  by  one  pillar  or  im- 
post, and  bminded  by  the  apex 
of  the  longititdinal  and  tram- 
verse  vaulU;  in  Gothic  oeilinga 
of  this  kind  the  ribs  of  the 
vaults  descend  from  the  apex 
to  the  impost  of  each  penden- 
tive,  where  tb^y  beeoaie  onited. 
It  also  denotaa  tbe  nwtion  a 
domical  nult  wU^  iJeKpSUu^)^^"*'*"*^ 
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Bto  ths  comer  of  in  tngnlar  builaU 
ng  when  ■  ceiling  of  this  descrip- 
ion  is  placed  over  •  straight-sided 
irea;  pendeottvee  of  this  lund  Are 
NMnmon  in  Byzuitine  architect- 
ire,  but  not  in  Gothic, 

PendlablUT,  Hkrht,  a  Mm- 
gonlteiniat  diniw,  was  bmn  mar 
iw  banning  of  tlM  17th  oeatiUT'. 
He  was  a  minister  at  Holcomb, 
Uncaahire,  in  1661,  and  waa  eject- 
sd  tot  noooonformitr  in  1662.  He 
lied  in  1696.  Uis  works  are, 
rnmtmitUmtiatio»:—BarrmFi^ 
[pes.-  — rft«  Booka  Opened,  an  Utr.  xx,'iSt—Immble 
StaHlba,  etc,  oontdoing  an  aeeoant  of  his  We'—Saeri' 
feum  Mitnitiatm,  Mj/iterium  IitiqHkalUt  <>■>  tb*  mass, 
Hfith  the  author's  life  (Lond.  1768,  Sro),  8ee  AUibone, 
Met  iff  Brit,  amd  Amer.  AuUlu,  1M9. 

Penetoa,  a  riTCr-god  among  the  ancient  Theasali- 
■ns,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethya. 

Penetunia,  P.,  an  engraver,  probably  an  Italian,  by 
irhom  there  are  some  spirited  etchings  of  devout  sub- 
jects  after  Italian  roasters  and  from  bis  own  designs, 
marked  with  bis  name,  among  which  are  the  Holy  Fant- 
ify,  with  St.  Catharine  and  an  augel  Id  the  air,  after  Par- 
mig^anov  and  the  Marriage  of  St.  CatkariM,  from  bis 
mm  design.  There  is  a  fine  expression  in  bis  heads, 
bat  he  was  negligent  and  incorrect  in  designing  the  ex- 
Cremitiee.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  HitL  of  the  Fme  A  ri$,  ii, 
670. 

PenetrfiUa,  a  snraame  applied  to  the  different  Ro- 
man divinities  who  occupied  the  praetmlia  or  inner 
parts  of  a  bouse.  These  deities  were  Jupiter,  Vesta, 
and  the  Penates. 

Penfield,  Thomas,  an  American  Cbiistian  pbilan- 
thn^Hat,  waa  bora  at  Savunah,  Qcorgia.  He  died  in 
1884.  HiibeneClcUoiu  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Her- 
XT  Institate,  Green  Coonty,  Georgia.  Another  monu- 
ment of  his  charity  is  the  Penfield  Mariner's  church,  in 
t^vannah,  erected  at  a  cost  of  eight  thousand  dollars. 
He  also  left  a  large  property  to  other  Christian  chari- 
ties, euch  as  education,  fordgu  and  domestic  missions, 
Etc— A^ete  York  Baptitt  Repot.  1834. 

Peni'lU  (Heb.Pan»',  \K^}9,faceofGod;  Samar. 
bx  tSB ;  Sept.  Aio^  dfov ;  Vulgl  Phtmud,  and  so  also 
ifae  Pesbtto),  the  name  which  Jacob  gave  to  the  place 
in  which  he  had  wrestled  with  God:  "He  called  the 
name  of  the  place '  Face  of  El,'  for  (  have  seen  £k>him 
hce  to  Gtce"  (Oen.  xxxil,  80).  With  that  singular  cor- 
respmideoce  between  the  two  parts  of  thb  narrative 
which  has  already  been  noticed  under  Mamamaih, 
:here  is  apparently  an  vlluaion  to  the  bestowal  of  the 
lame  in  xxxiii,  10,  where  Jacob  says  to  Esau,  I  have 
teen  thy  face  as  one  sees  the  face  of  Elohim."  In  xxxii, 
il,  and  the  other  passages  in  which  the  name  occurs, 
its  form  is  changed  to  Pbmubl  (bct^SI^,  Penuil',  appar- 
intly  of  the  tame  ugnification).  On  this  change  the 
lexicographers  throw  no  light  It  ia  perhaps  not  im- 
wenUe  that  Fennel  waa  the  original  form  of  the  name, 
uid  that  the  slight  change  to  Peniel  was  made  by  Ja- 
x>b  or  the  historian  to  suit  hia  allusion  to  the  cir- 
rumstance  under  which  the  patriarch  first  saw  it.  The 
iamariun  Pentateuch  has  Poni-el  in  alL  The  prom- 
mtory  of  the  Raa^t-Shukab,  on  the  coast  of  Syria  above 
Beirut,  was  formerly  called  Theouprosfipon,  probaUy  a 
Tanslstioa  of  Peniel,  or  ita  Pbomictan  equivalent.— 
teiitb.  The  aeene  of  Jacob's  vision  was  evidently  aome 
ipot  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Jabbok,  between  that  tor- 
•wt  and  Succoth  (comp.  xxxti,  2S  with  xxxiii,  17). 
Phis  is  in  exact  agreement  with  the  terms  of  its  next 
)CcnrrefM».  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  town 
•X  village  upon  the  spot  at  the  time  of  this  wondrous 
ivent ;  bat  it  was  [m^bly  then  marked  by  some  rude 
aum  or  atone  to  aem  «■  a  recMd  of  the  divine  preaenice. 


We  hear  no  more  of  it  for  five  bnndred  yeara.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Hidianitee  in  the  valley  of  Jesree), 
Gideon  pursued  them  to  their  home  in  the  <isal<iiii  dis- 
trict. On  reaching  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  at  Succoth, 
be  asked  the  people  of  that  nty  to  sopply  food  to  bia 
fainUng  followers ;  they  refused, "  and  he  woM  tkmn 
to  Peiat^mA  spake  unto  tbem  likewise''  (Judg.Tiu,8X 
He  probably  ascended  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
through  the  glen  of  the  Jabbok,  which  falla  into  the 
Jordan  a  few  miles  below  Succoth.  This  would  bring 
biro  direct  to  the  site  of  Peniel,  on  which  a  city  appears 
to  have  been  built  io  the  inten*aL  It  was  natural,  and 
in  acoordanoa  with  Eaaleni  euaton,  that  a  h<dy  (dace 
such  as  Fennel  should  become  the  nucleus  of  a  town. 
In  the  Ume  of  Gideon  there  waa  a  Anoer  (^l&Q)  at  Pen- 
iel, which  Gideon  deatroyed  on  his  rctnn  tvaa  the  con- 
(|ueet  of  the  Hidiautea.  It  would  teem  too  that  the 
city  waa  then  cwnpletely  depopulated  (ver.  17).  Il 
may  have  remained  a  ruin  till  the  days  of  Jeroboam, 
of  whom  we  read  that  after  taking  up  bis  abode  in  Sbe- 
chem,  he  "went  out  from  thence,  and  built  Penuel"  (1 
Kings  xii,  26).  This  was  done,  no  doubt,  on  account 
of  its  commanding  the  fords  of  Succoth  and  the  road 
from  the  east  of  Jordan  to  his  capita  dtj  ^  Shecbem^ 
and  also,  perhaps,  as  being  an  ancient  aanctnary.  W* 
bear  no  more  of  Peniel  in  Scripture.  Josephns  merely 
repeats  the  Scripture  notices  (^N(.i,20,2;  viii,6,4),as 
do  Eueebius  and  Jerome  (Owmatt.  s.  r.  Fanoel).  They 
do  not  I4>pear  to  have  known  the  exact  site ;  and,  in- 
deed, Jerome  represents  the  Penuel  of  Jacol^  Gideon, 
and  Jeroboam  as  distinct  places, — Kit  to, 

Penlngton,  Imuw,  a  tUstinguished  and  ceakwe 
IMcacber  of  the  Sodety  of  FrioMls^  was  bom  in  1617. 
He  was  the  son  Sir  Isaac  Penlngton,  lord  mayor  of 
London ;  was  married  in  1648  to  Mary  Springett,  widow 
of  Sir  William  Springett,  and  mother  of  the  wife  of 
William  Penn.  Except  when  travelling  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  religious  engagements,  he  resided  on  his  es- 
tate, the  Grange,  at  Chalfont,  Buckinghamshire.  From 
1661  to  1670  be  suffered  imprisonment  for  conscience' 
sake  no  less  than  six  times.  As  this  victim  of  persecu- 
tion was  a  man  of  a  remartuUy  meek  and  quiet  afurit. 
though  courageous  io  matters  of  religions  principle,  it 
is  not  lulikely  that  his  republican  parentage  had  some 
share  in  stimulating  the  nnaleeping  vigilance  of  the 
civil  aotborities.  It  is  an  interesting  series  of  facta 
that  Thomas  EUwood  was  domestic  Latin  tutor  to  Isaac 
Puiington's  cbildroi ;  that  it  was  through  the  good  of- 
fices of  Penlngton  and  Dr.  Paget  that  the  amiaUe  tutor 
obtained  the  honorable  post  oS  reader  to  John  Hilton ; 
and  that  it  waa  to  Ellwood's  suggestion  that  the  world 
owes  the  inception  of  Paradue  Reffained.  Penlngton 
died  in  1679;  at  Goodnestone  Court,  Kent,  and  was  bur- 
ied at  Jordans,  in  the  coonty  of  Bucks,  where  his  re- 
mains repose  by  those  of  William  Penn.  Of  his  nu- 
nerons  writings,  which  amouit  to  more  than  eighty 
(principally  expoaititma  of  his  theologieal  dogmas),  « 
coHeetkm  waa  publtriied :  Tkt  tKonb  of  t&e  Loi^ 
Mommfvl  and  Sordjf  Dittramd  Itaae  PmmgUm,  etc 
(1681,  foL).  Among  bis  productiona  are,  Light  or  JDarh- 
ncM,  ZHtplagtHff  or  Hictit^  Ittdf  (Lond.  1660,  4to)t— 
A  Word  for  the  Common  Weai  (1660, 4to)  i—The  Fvn- 
damatial  Right,  Sqfetg,  md  Uberiy  of  Uu  People,  Mefy 
Ateerttd  (1661, 4to)  ;—/>iiwie  £^«ay*  (1664, Itoj^—rAe 
Aoof  of  Papery  Smdt  at  (1660, 4to)  i—Th»  Ji^  Tmtk 
and  People  siffnded  (1672, 4to):— J9w  Teitimoiij/  Con- 
ctmiag  Church  Government  and  Liberty  of  Contdence 
(1681,4to).  SeeAllibone,i>tc<.o/irrtta)«d^mer.ilti&t. 
ii,  1649 ;  Thomas,  Biag.  Diet  il  v.  ;  Webb,  The  Ftmu  and 
Pemtuflomt  of  the  VIA  Cmtwry  (Lond.  1867). 

Penlngton,  John,  eldest  son  of  Isaac  Penlngton, 
was  bom  in  Backs  County,  England,  in  1666.  He  died 
at  Goodnestone  Courts  Kent,  in  1710.  He  deserves  con- 
sideration here  as  the  defender  of  his  father's  theolog- 
ical views,  in  whose  behalf  be  published  t^ 
pbmt  (1661)  iSanfHoi^i 
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«tvr  OK  ItoM  Pemtffhm'i  Writiiig$  (1696)  v—Ctrl^bxxta 
M  Beiaifo/S.  Jamitgt  (1696),  and  tiva  tncU  (1696-97) 
in  defcDoe  of  the  Qiuken,  ta  wuwer  to  the  publiaitioiis 
of  GcMge  Keith  (q.  T.).-^ib(»^  Diet,  iff  SriL  and 
^Mer.^iia.U,lA60. 

Pwniiil,  Jkdaja,  bkk-Abrahak  Bkdrashi,  a  He- 
brew poet  of  much  oekbrity,  and  «  writer  of  great  orig- 
inality and  research,  was  bom  at  Baieekna,  in  Spain,  in 
1290,  and  di«d  about  1340.   He  ia  the  anthor  of  a  few 

poetical  compoeitioRB,  wfaich  are  more  est«emed  for  the 
ingenuity  and  Btudied  labor  of  which  they  bear  the 
marks  than  for  any  intrinsic  poetical  merit.  For  in- 
stance, in  one  of  these  poeoH  every  word  be^na  with 
the  letter  M.  He  has  a  better  right  to  the  titie  of 
"Orator"  given  lun  by  bia  bretbien,  while  Chrlstiwi 
writers  bne  oonpaied  him  to  Seoeca,  LaeUntiiiB,  and 
(Sceio.  He  owes  tbia  booor  to  bis  eelebnted  worii  en- 
titled D^i$  nrna  {Bidiimah  Otam\  "Exaubiation 
ofthe  World,"  a  discourse  orletlereoaeenting  the  vanity 
of  all  earthly  tbing^  and  the  seeking  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood.  The  learned  Philip  Aqulnaa,  an  Israelite  convert- 
ed to  Christianity  in  the  17tb  century,  wrote  a  French 
translation  of  it,  L'Examm  du  Monde  (Paris,  1629). 
Great  pnuse  baa  been  bestowed  on  the  work  itself,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  treated  by  iia  French  translator, 
as  well  as  by  Buxtorf,  who  speaks  of  it  as  of  "  liber  in- 
eignis  tam  quoad  res,  quam  quoad  verba,  ut  eloqucntis- 
«mus  habeatur,  quisquis  stylum  ejus  imitatMr."  It  was 
also  translated  into  tierman  by  different  translators,  and 
into  Rnglish  in  1606,  and  lately  in  the  Htbrrw  Review, 
edited  by  M.  I.  BaphaU  (Lond.  1835),  t.  laS  sq.  B«ng 
a  great  advocate  of  philosophical  studies^  Penini  vebe- 
mently  oppoaed  the  senteoce  of  excom  m  uDicatkm  pro- 
noanced  by-  nm-Adereth,  wlucb  fmbade  the  atudy  of 
philoaophical  works  (excepting  medicine)  before  the 
age  of  twenty-flve  years,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  him, 
nABSnnn  ana,  "Defence  of  tiie  Study  of  Philos- 
ophy!"  '  He  also  wrote,  Smn  ytt^,  "the  Wedge  of 
Gold,"  annotations  on  the  Talmudic  expoution  of  the 
Psalms  (Midrash  Tehillim) : — An  elucidation  of  Ibn- 
Ezra's  "Exposition  on  the  Pentateuch:"— The  above- 
mentioned  poem,  a  prayer  in  verse,  every  line  commenc- 
ing with  the  letter  n,  entiUed  VSnn  ni^J^'Z,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  H.  Prache  (Leips.  1662),  and  into  Ger- 
man by  D.  OttenroBSer  (q.  v.j,  FUrth  (1808),  and  B.  W. 
Prenn  (Vienna,  1808) :  —A  oonmcntaiy  on  tha  FMlns : 
— Compendinm  of  the  eanona  of  Avkenna: — Annotft- 
tions  on  the  Talmudic  treatisea  Midrash  Rabbotb,  Tan- 
chum,  and  Siphre : — Treatise  on  the  intellect  and  im- 
agination:—"  The  Selection  of  Pearls,"  a  collection  of 
didactic  sayings  from  the  Greek  and  Arabic  sages,  since 
translated  from  the  Arabic  by  rabln  Jadah  Ibn-Tibbon 
(q.  v.).  He  is  also  said  to  have  eompoaed  a  work  of 
some  extent  ao  the  game  of  ebesa,'Unler  the  title  of 
'^'ISS,  *'the  Royal  Delight."  See  Fttrst,  BOL 
JaAtkOt  iii,  71  sq. ;  De  Roari,  Diaonario  torico  de^ 
aviori  Sirti  (Ger.  transl.  by  Hamburger),  p.  257  aq.; 
Wolf, B^ Hebr. iii, 291 ;  Grfttz,  Getch.derjudm (Leips. 
1873),  vii,  260  aq. ;  Joet,  GescA.  d.  Judenth.  u.  a.  Sfkun,  iii, 
29;  Zunz,  Zur  Gackichie  H.  Uleratur  (Berlin,  1845),  p. 
467  sq.;  id.  Lxteraturgftckickle  der  tynagogaien  Poeeie 
(ibid.  1 866),  p.  498 ;  Lindo,  ffittoty  of  the  JewM  m  Spain 
cmd  Portugal,  p.  118  sq.;  Finn,  iSepAanjun,  p.  302  sq.; 
Da  Costa,  /mid  owl  A&e6efifiti«,P- 802  sq.;  Etheridge, 
MrodtK^OK  to  HebrttB  Literature^  p.  266;  Ginsbm^, 
Commentary  tm  Ecdetiatlet,  p.  61,  where  a  few  pieces 
of  the  BechvKUh  Olam  are  translated  (Lond.  1861); 
Delitzsch,  Zur  Geteh.  der  jadischen  Poeeie  (Leips.  18S6), 
p.  848 ;  Cassel,  I^/aden  JUr  jSd.  GesdUdOe  mf  /Me- 
raAir(Beriin,1872),p.70;    (&  P.) 

Panfniiii.  See  Rubt. 

Penln'nah  (Heb.  /Vmuwai',  rqa^  coral  i  Sept, 
*twa»a),  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Elkuiab,  the  fiuher 
of  Samuel,  ol  whom  we  only  know  that  she  bate  chil- 


dren to  bet  husband,  and  waa  net  voy  geaeioos  k  ha 
bearing  towards  the  ocbet  wi^  Hannah  (1  6hl  i^  2> 

aCdr.  1126. 

PmiiteDOe  (Gr.  (urcrvoia;  Lit.  pMUalia)  is  Oi 
older  word  for  lepentanoe  (q.  v.)  oaed  by  the  Volpte. 
but  lepboed  by  rtt^riteemtia,  furtr/icXeca,  when  At 
penitential  acheme  of  the  Latui  Omfdi  mndcnkptd: 
for  peemleKtia  then  became  teatricted  to  the 
pentanoe,  L  e.  the  performance  of  the  pesaocca  «f  tht 
confessionaL  See  PtctcAJiCE.  Penitence  is  an  ening 
and  penal  condition ;  for  there  ia  an  crndent  etjuiJij.- 
ical  connection  b^weeo  pema  and  ptmio,  both  hansf 
their  oommon  origin  in  woip^  a  **  foc^**  4Nr  **w«ngri4* 
for  blood.  Tbe  old  ftHrm,  in  tabt,  of  pmmio  waa  pmm. 
and  is  so  written  by  (Sceao,  **  Con  mnki  iiriaMOS  »r- 
tnoB  poeaiantni*'  {Tuie.  i,  44,  and  hl8&  in  JfiLSI;  shh 
^G«U.VI^iii,M).  Thus  aMBrw^  whence  yi—si 
for  TCunw,  from  fioipa  (quasi  "aUotment  bendsiy'L 
momio  for  mumo;  pamieau  and  fmmiemUf  jawicsif  asd 
ptmiau.  "Fttnitere''ia  explained  —"paoaaa  t—e' 
by  the  ancient  aatfaor  of  the  tieatiae  J>t  vent  Hjidm 
Peetiiieatia,  in  the  works  of  Ausostine,  with  direct  tde- 
ence  to  puttio.  "  Poeoitere  enim  eat  poesam  tenere.  a 
semper  puniat  in  se  uldscendo  quod  oommisit  peccami. 
Pcena  enim  proprie  dicitur  hemo  quae  punit  et  viadkat 
quod  quiaque  commisit"  (c  xix),  Isidore  of  Senile 
gives  Uie  same  definition,  "  A  pnnitione  pcenitatia  av- 
mea  accepit,  quau  punitentia,  cum  ipse  bomo  ponit  p«- 
nit^ido  qood  male  admiMt;"  which  ta  foUowed  by  ik 
8Ghodb;**P(Bnitentiaquan  punitaotia**  (Hugo  a  S>TicL 
De  MgA  EceL  c  iii.).  ScoUia  slightly  raiiea  the 
nition, "  quasi  poene  tenentia."  Heoce  the  idea  of  pee- 
itence  involves  a  lasting  remorse  for  an — "yea,  wfca 
revenge,"  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it;  and  in  this  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  initiative  repentance  that  kadt  u 
conversiMi  and  baptism.  Thus  pemUmee  omj  be  mA 
to  be  a  cMielatire  term  of  rgiatfnsecv  a*  r—aaifw  is 
of  re^eaerafiM. 

Penitence  la  abe  oaed  for  a  diaopKna  or  pnmriHDsa 
attending  repentance,  more  uaoally  called  ptmoKi.  b 
also  gives  title  to  several  religioua  orden^  tuusarring 
either  of  converted  debaochees  and  vtSomtA  ptestitat& 
or  of  persons  who  devote  themadna  to  the  oAoe  ef  »■ 
claiming  them.    See  pKinTBMTS. 

Penitential  (Codec  PoaiCeafHilia)  is  an  eoderias- 
tical  boidk.  in  the  RMnisb  Cbnrch  wfaidt  cootaiiw  evoy- 
tbing  relating  to  tbe  inporitkn  off  ee  (q.  t.) 
the  reooncsTiation  of  peidteota  (q.  v.).  It  atuwiats  iht 
lime  and  manner  of  penance  to  be  legolariy  imposed  (a 
eveiy  sin,  and  forms  of  prayer  that  are  to  be  need 
the  receivuig  of  those  who  entered  npoo  peoanccv  saii 
reconciling  penitents  by  solemn  abeolntion;  a  netbod 
chiefly  intrnduced  in  the  time  <rf' the  degeneracy  of  tkt 
Chureb.  There  an  Tariotia  penitoitial^  aa  the  Boan 
Penitential,  and  the  PMutentialB  of  Bed^  and  of  Tk^ 
odore  of  Tann%  an^tashop  of  CaQtertw^,  Mc 

Penltantlal  Priesta,  officers  apyJnled  ia  ma; 
andent  ehnrchea,  when  private  oonftasion  waa  iDt»- 
duced,  for  tbe  purpose  of  hearing  cM)feasi«is  and  imps*- 
ing  peuaneea.  The  office  originated  in  the  time  cf  tk 
Decian  persecution,  and  was  abolished  by  Neetarina. 
bishop  of  Conslantinofde.  The  example  of  NectariH 
was  fbUowed  by  sH  tbe  tnsht^  of  the  Eaat,  bat  Ik 
ollice  was  continued  in  the  Weatera  cbindMS,  dtirfv 
at  Rome.  The  Council  of  Lateran,  A.D.  1215,  oniend 
all  bishops  to  have  apenit«itiary;  and  snch  a  £gMt«T 
is  still  connected  with  most  Bm^sh  fathedrahj  whMS 
duties,  however,  are  qatte  Aflkcot  ftom  Ihoss  of  ^ 
original  penitentiary*. 

Penitentiftl  Paalnu.  These  are  nsaally 
oned  seven.  They  are  so  called  becanae  they  are  re- 
garded as  spedally  expreanve  of  sorrow  for  sin,  and  ae> 
oepted  by  Christian  devotion  as  fonas  of  prayat  nitsV** 
for  the  tepentant  aionsr.  Tbey  are  Psnkas  vi,  xkx^ 
nzviii,  li,  eii,  tsu,  and  «riiii  ueoasdm^  to  the  A.T^ 
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■d  czm  of  the  Tttlgat«.  Theae  PBalms  bare  b«en  set 
part  from  «  y«ry  earty  period,  and  are  referred  to 
I  aacb  by  Origen  {horn.  U  m  Lmlicum).  Pope 
itDocenb  III  ordered  that  they  should  be  recited  in 
cnt.  Tbey  have  a  apedal  place  in  the  Roman  Brevi- 
ty, and  more  than  one  of  tbe  popee  attachad  an  in- 
ulgeoce  to  tbe  recital  of  tbem.  Tbe  nroat  deeply  pen- 
cil tial,  asd  the  most  ftcqnent  in  nm,  both  poblin  and 
riralB,  ia  the  6U(  FMOm,  or  (be  Mimtn  (fiOA  in  tbe 
olgaia^) 

FeqltantiaTy  is  a  word  vbicb  luw  been  varioady 
pplied.  (L)  In  the  earty  Chriettao  Church  it  denfp- 
ated  certain  preabytera  or  prieats,  appointed  in  every 
burcb  to  receive  tbe  private  confemons  of  the  people ; 
K  in  prgydioe  to  tbe  pablic  discipline,  nor  with  tbe 
awer  ot  granting  absobitkm  before  any  penauce  was  per- 
irroed,  bat  ia  order  to  facilitate  pub^  dtsdpliDe,  by  ao- 
nainting  the  people  what  ana  were  to  be  expiated  by 
ublic  peoanoe,  and  to  appoint  private  penabce  for  such 
rivate  crimee  as  were  not  proper  to  be  publicly  cen- 
ired  (Bingham,  Orig,  Eodu.  bk.  xviii,  ch.  iii),  Tbe 
fice  (rf  general  oonfeesor,  or  penitentiary  prieet,  in  a 
iooeie,  meationed  1^^  SownMn  and  Socntea,  was  abio- 
tted  fai  Oe  £aat  hf  Nectarine  of  ConstanUnqtle  in  the 
sign  of  tbe  emperor  Theododni.  It  enbatBts,  howBTar, 
>  tbia  day  in  the  Bonish  Chnicb,  where  the  peniien- 
aries  are  of  varioas  rank  and  dignity.  Tihm  there  are, 
,  The  cardinal  grand  penitential^',  who  presidea  over 
tie  tribunal  of  the  penitentiaries  at  Bome;  and  2. 
^enitentiaiy  priests,  established  for  the  bearing  of  con- 
Mions  in  tbe  three  patriardial  chuvdiea  at  Rome,  viz. 
iHMe  of  the  Vatican,  the  Lueian,  and  of  Santa  Bfaria 
laggiore.  3.  Penitentiary  priests,  established  in  the 
ithedral  churches  for  the  purpose  of  absolving  cases 
>served  to  tbe  bishops  of  the  several  dioceses.  Tbe 
k>uDcil  of  Trent  (sess.  24,  c  8)  decreed  that  every 
'nlbap  shoold  establish  in  his  cathedral  church  a  peni- 
Hitiary,  who  must  be  either  a  master,  a  doctor,  or  a 
oenUato  in  theology  or  in  tbe  canon  law,  and  of  the 
ge  of  fbrty  years. 

(II.)  The  term  ia  applied  among  Proteetanls  to  soch 
oases  aa  liave  been  established  for  tbe  reception  and 
iformalion  of  females  who  have  been  seduced  from  tbe 
ath  of  virtue.  Of  penitentiaries,  in  this  sense,  there 
re  68  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  capable  of  receiving 
657  inmates,  beudea  nametoos  small  private  "  Homes," 
"he  ringk  oonditimt  of  admiaion  to  most  of  the  institu- 
iotti  ia   penitence,"  a  derire  and  endeavor  to  return  to 

virtuous  life.  The  inmate*  remain  in  the  strictest 
telnsion  for  periods  varying  from  a  few  months  to  two 
ears,  the  average  time  being  about  a  year ;  tbey  then 
itum  to  their  friends,  or  to  situations  provided  for 
IwnL  It  ia  an  invariable  rule  not  to  dismiss  any  one 
riihoot  seeing  that  she  ia  prorided  with  the  means  of 
onest  BubsiMence.  During  thdr  seclusion  they  are 
inployed  in  needlework,  washing,  and  housework.  The 
ges  at  which  tbey  are  received  vary  from  fourteen  to 
>ny.  In  the  metropolis  there  are  19  institutions,  ac- 
nromodating  1155  women;  in  other  towns  of  England, 
4  institutions,  accommodating  1116:  and  in  the  chief 
>wns  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  10  instttntionB,  with  ac- 
ommodation  for  886.  One  third  of  ttie  provincial  and 
ne  half  of  the  metn^xditan  estaUiahmenta  have  been 
rested  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  oldest  institution  in 
xistence  ia  the  London  Afagdalen  Hospital,  opened  in 
758;  the  next,  that  of  Dublin,  1767;  Edinburgh  fol- 
>ws  in  1797;  and  none  of  the  others  date  earlier  than 
tie  present  century.  The  results  of  these  penitentiaries, 
s  fsr  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  are  excellent.  During 
be  last  one  hundred  years,  8968  women  have  passed 
brough  tbe  London  Magd^en.  This  most  imporunt 
nd  nsefhl  institution  is  mpported  by  voluntary  contri- 
utiona,  patronized  by  royalty,  and  conducted  on  truly 
/bristian  principles,  hy  means  of  which  numbers  of 
(liserable  outcasts  have  not  only  been  recovered  to  the 
TOprielies  of  moral  conduct,  but  have  given  satisCsc- 
otj  eridenee  of  gtoune  oonvaneo  to  God. 


(III.)  In  the  United  States  tbe  name,  baring  been 
adopted  by  the  Quakers  of  PcnnsylTaoia  in  1766,  when 
tbey  caused  the  l^fislature  of  that  state  to  abolish  tbe 
punishments  of  death,  mutilation,  and  the  whip,  and  lu 
substitute  solitary  confinement  aa  a  reformatory  process, 
is  applied  to  all  those  prisons  which  are  oonstmcted  on 
reformatory  principles,  whether  the  convicts  be  men  or 
woHMB.  Tbe  happiest  results  have  flowed  from  the 
cflbrtB  of  tbe  Priani  DisdpUna  Sodaty  £i«Msd  to  this 
point.   See  Pkism  Rkpokm. 

Penitent*  (I)  ia  a  name  for  those  tnemben  of  tbe 
Church  who,  having  offended  tbe  laws  of  God  or  the 
eccleatastioalcanonSiSeckrecondliatitnL  Penance (q. v.), 
in  tbe  {ouniUve  Cbuich,  as  Coleman,  from  AugoMi,  re- 
marks, was  wholly  a  volantary  act  on  tbe  part  of  those 
who  weie  tnt^sct  to  it.  Tbe  Chnrdi  not  only  would 
not  enforce  it,  but  wfossd  even  to  urge  or  invite  any  to 
submit  to  the  penitential  disdpline.  It  was  to  be  sought 
as  a  favor,  not  inflicted  as  a  penalty.  The  tdfending 
party  had,  however,  no  authority  or  permisrion  to  pre- 
scribe his  own  duties  as  a  penitent.  When  once  he  bail 
resolved  to  seek  the  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  of  tbe 
Church,  it  was  exclusively  the  pren^tive  irf'tbat  foody 
to  preaeribe  the  eonditionB  on  wUeh  this  was  to  be  ef> 
footed.  No  one  oonld  even  be  reedved  as  a  candidate 
for  penance  without  permission  first  obtained  of  the 
bishop  or  preriding  elder.  The  period  of  penitential 
probation  differed  in  different  times  and  places,  but  in 
general  was  graduated  according  to  the  enormity  of  the 
sin,  some  going  so  far  in  their  rigor  [see  NovATUii] 
as,  cwitraiy  to  Uie  desriy  expressed  sense  of  the  Church, 
to  cany  it  even  beyond  the  grave.  In  the  eariier  ages 
much  depended  upon  tbe  s|^rit  of  each  particular  Chorch 
ot  country ;  but  about  the  4th  century  the  public  peni- 
tential discipline  assumed  a  settied  form,  which,  espe- 
ctally  as  established  in  the  Greek  Church,  is  so  carious 
that  it  deaervea  to  be  briefly  described.  Sinners  (rf'  the 
datses  already  referred  to  had  tbtir  names  enrolled,  and 
were  (in  some  churches^  after  having  made  a  [ffelimi- 
nary  erafestion  to  a  priest  appcnnted  for  die  purpose) 
admitted,  with  a  Uearing  and  other  oersmonial,  1^  tbe 
Ustaop  to  the  lank  of  penitents.  This  enrolmeot  ap- 
pears to  have  oooniionly  taken  place  on  the  fliat  day  of 
Lent. 

The  penitents  so  enrolled  were  divided  into  four 
distinct  classes,  called  by  ttie  Greeka  wpoocXaiovrtf, 
dapow/uvof,  vmri'arovrcf ,  and  mmorAfuvot ;  and  1^ 
the  Latins  fietAea,  owiiatfes,  mhttraix,  and  confisU^ei — 
that  is,  the  mourners  or  weepers,  hearers,  kneelera,  and 
oo-Btanders.  The  duties  required  of  penitents  conristed 
essentially  in  the  following  particolare:  1.  Penitents  of 
the  first  three  classes  were  required  to  kneel  in  worship, 
while  the  faithftil  were  permitted  to  stand.  2.  All  were 
required  to  make  known  thdr  penitential  aonow  by  an 
open  and  public  oonfesnm  of  thor  sin.  This  eonfenion 
was  to  be  made,  not  before  the  bishop  or  the  priesthood, 
but  in  the  presence  of  the  wh<^  Church,  with  nghti 
and  tears  and  lamenUUonsL  These  expreei^B  of  grief 
they  were  to  renew  and  continue  so  long  aa  they  re- 
mained in  the  first  or  lowest  obws  of  penitents^  entreat- 
ing at  the  same  time  in  their  behalf  tbe  prayers  and  in- 
torceseions  of  tbe  faithful.  Some  idea  the  natore  of 
these  demonstrations  of  penitence  may  he  formed  Annii 
a  record  of  them  oontdiied  in  the  woriu  of  Cyprian. 
Almost  all  the  canons  lay  much  stress  npon  the  righa 
and  tears  accompanying  these  fusions.  3.  Through- 
out  the  whole  term  of  penance  all  expressions  of  joy 
were  to  be  restrained,  and  all  ornaments  of  dresa  to  be 
laid  aside.  The  penitents  were  required,  literally,  to 
wear  aaekdotbi  and  to  cover  tbeir  heads  with  asheik 
Nor  were  these  acta  of  humiliation  restricted  to  Ash* 
Wednesday  merely,  when  especially  they  were  required. 
4.  Tbe  men  were  obliged  to  cat  short  their  htir,  and 
to  shave  their  beards,  in  token  of  sorrow.  The  women 
were  to  appear  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  wearing  a 
peculiar  kind  of  vol  i.  .During  tt^B  n^SkttnV'  (tf 
penance^  batUog,  foaiti^  WT 
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allovKbiA  tl  other  timea,  wen  ptohibitAd,  In  the  spirit 
of  theee  regulations,  raaniRge  ir«s  alao  foibidden.  6. 
But  the  DH«t  -eminent  act  of  penance  was  the  e^omolo- 
geti$j  or  confeauoo  of  sina,  wfaicb  was  a  public  ao- 
knowledgment  of  ofleDcea,  uid  •  declared  resolution  of 
iiav«r  relapsing  into  the  like  <Bln^uUD,  OrigiMM  Eeeki, 
bk.  xTiii,  eh.  i-xlii).  7.  Beddea  these  reetrictions  asd 
rules  of  a  n^native  character,  there  were  certain  posi- 
tive requirements  with  which  the  penitents  were  ex- 
jiected  to  comply.  They  were  obliged  to  be  present, 
and  to  perform  l^eir  part,  at  every  religions  assembly, 
whether  public  or  private,*  r^ulation  which  neither 
Lelierers  rwr  catechumcDS  were  required  to  ubaerve. 
They  were  expected  to  abound  in  deeds  of  charily  and 
benevolence,  and  puUcularly  in  aimagiving  to  the  poor. 
Especially  were  they  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  para- 
bolam  (q.  v.)  in  givuig  attendance  upon  the  uck,  and 
in  taking  can  of  them.  These  offices  of  kindness  they 
were  expected  particularly  to  bestow  upon  such  as  were 
•Acted  with  contagious  diseaseau  It  was  also  their 
doty  to  aawst  at  the  burial  nS  the  dead.  The  regula- 
Ikma  last  mentioned  are  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  Church  of  Africa,  liieee  duties  and  relations 
collectively  were  sometimes  included  under  the  general 
term  iXofiokoyifmc,  cmi/esntm.  By  this  was  under- 
stood not  only  words,  hut  works,  both,  in  connection, 
being  the  appropriate  means  of  manifesting  sorrow  for 
sin  and  the  purpose  of  amendment.  The  JlaUet,  or 
mourners,  were  rather  candidates  for  penance  than  pen- 
itents strictly  ao  called.  Their  station  was  in  tbe  church 
pofeh,  where,  accwding  to  TertolUan  (De  Peant.  cix), 
they  lay  prostrate,  imf^oring  the  pnyers  of  tbe  faithful 
as  they  went  in,  and  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  the  pub- 
lic penance  of  the  church.  The  audunUt,  or  hearers, 
were  those  who,  bang  admitted  to  penance,  had  the 
privilege  of  entering  into  tbe  church,  in  the  narthex, 
at  lowest  part  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  suy,  and 
hear  the  Scriptores  read  and  the  sennon  preached,  bnt 
they  were  obliged  to  depart  before  any  of  the  common 
prayers  began.  In  this  sution  they  were  to  oonlinue 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
their  offence.  Tbe  ntbttrati,  or  kneelers,  were  permil* 
ted  to  remain  in  the  church  after  the  hearen  had  been 
dismisMd,  and  join  in  certain  prayers  which  were  spe- 
cially oiknd  np  for  them  while  they  were  kneding, 
and  to  receive  the  bishop's  benedictioo.  Thdr  station 
was  within  ^e  nave  or  body  of  the  church,  near  to  the 
ambo,  or  reading-desk.  The  cxnuitUnUt,  or  co-stand- 
ers,  had  the  liberty,  after  the  other  penitents  were  dis- 
missed, to  stand  with  the  faithful  at  the  altar,  and  join 
in  the  common  prayers,  and  see  the  oUationa  offered; 
but  they  wen  not  allowed  to  Euke  their  own  obUtioos, 
rwr  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  other  com- 
municants. At  length,  when  they  bad  passed  through 
these  several  degrees  of  penance,  they  were  admitted  to 
the  Eucharist,  and  were  then  said  to  attain  to  perfec- 
tion, the  participation  of  tbe  Eucharist  being  deemed 
the  highest  state,  or  consummation  and  perfection,  uf  a 
Christian. 

When  a  penitent  desired  to  be  admitted  to  do  pub- 
lic penance,  and  hia  petition  was  accepted,  the  first 
step  was  to  grant  bim  penance  by  imposiUon  of  bands ; 
at  which  time  he  was  obliged  to  appear  in  sackcloth, 
and  with  ashes  upon  his  bead.  Some  think  that  this 
was  always  done  precisely  on  Ash -Wednesday,  the 
first  day  of  Lent,  which  was  thence  called  die*  cwKrum, 
or  tbe  day  of  sprinkling  ashes,  Bnt  of  this  practice 
there  is  no  oert^ty.  Itie  time  to  be  spent  in  each  of 
these  gradea  M  first  differed  very  madb  aoconUng  to 
.times  and  circumstances,  but  was  afterwards  regulated 
by  elaborate  laws,  called  penitential  canons.  Still  it 
.was  in  the  power  of  the  bishop  to  abridge  or  to  prolong 
it;  a  power  the  exercise  of  which  is  connected  with 
tbe  historieal  origin  of  tbe  fwactice  of  indulgence  (q.  v.). 
The  penitene,  in  ordinaiy  eaaea,  could  only  be  rwtored 
to  oonmnnioa  tbe  Uabop  who  had  excluded  him, 
aod.  this  oaly  at  the  esiur«don  of  the  appdnted  time, 


unless  tbe  bishop  himself  had  shortened  it;  bnt  ii « 
of  dangerous  illMSS  he  might  be  iatoRd,viAlkecn- 
ditioii,  however,  that  if  he  recovered  bm  tbe  Dhes 
tbe  whole  course  of  penance  should  be  cooplmd.  TW 
reconciliation  of  penitents  took  place  eoBHDDdTisHi^ 
Week,  w  Pa$iim  Wtti;  hence  alw  eaM  HMmm 
Mv^peiilsB,  or  Indulgence  Week.  ItwMfiriMrpB- 
formed  by  the  bishop  in  the  cbnrdi,  with  panr  wd 
impoMtion  of  bands.  It  was  followed  by  the  (dual- 
tration  of  cwnmrniion.  Of  tbefonr  gndiesofpenun 
tbe  first  two  hardly  appear  in  tbe  Weston  GoaA.  U 
is  a  subject  of  controversy  whether,  and  how  fir.  ita  | 
disdplioa  aras  extended  to  otbsr  than  ^aiiic  nsm:  i 
but  it  seems  certain  that  indindoala^  not  pdiSc^  ksm 
as  stnnera,  volmtarify  enrofled  tbemadm  SMSg  iki 
penitenta.  If  any  of  the  dergy  woe  gaiky  ofioiat 
to  which  pubhc  penance  was  snaezed,  tbey  mr  fei  | 
deposed  from  the  rank  of  the  de^,  and  tbni  so^rkI 
to  the  ordeal,  like  tbe  laity  tbeaiarim.  TUs  psUt 
discipline  continued  in  force  with  greater  <r  kn  tnl- 
neas  in  the  6tb,  6th,  and  7th  ces tunes,  Kiadnsll*,  kw 
ever,  being  replaced  by  eemi-pnbUc,  and  nldaatd;  h 
private  penance.  In  the  11th  and  12th  ceotsnBik 
public  penance  had  entirely  disappeared  For  Eiofr 
ture,  see  the  art  Pknakck,  to  which  add  AipKi. 
VexkKurd^itittn  der  CkrimL  ArdMoiogk.  (S.H.V.i 

Penitenta  (II).  There  are  in  the  Ronao  CiiMk 
Church  several  orders  or  fratenalirt  (si  they  ire  olWi 
of  penittnlt,  of  both  sexes.  These  sre  Mcaki  sDotdn 
who  have  their  mlea,  statutes,  and  chorcbei,  mi  wit 
public  processions  under  their  particular  croMi«rt» 
ners.  Of  these  it  is  said  there  are  more  thaa  ska- 
dred,  the  most  consideraUe  of  which  are  siMlm: 

1.  The  White  Penitents,  of  whom  Uiere  ire  wrral 
different  bodies  at  Rome,  the  most  sndest  harisfibRi 
constituted  in  li&i  by  Gonfalon,  in  tbe  dineb  tt 
Major;  in  imitation  of  which  four  otben  vers eu^ 
lished  in  the  church  of  Ara-Codi;  the  Ibitaderik 
title  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  the  second  laitr  tk  ii- 
vocation  of  the  Holy  l^rgin,  the  third  under  tbe  pnKc 
tion  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  the  lonith  under  tbt  [«■ 
ronage  of  SL  Helena.  The  brethren  of  thb  fiiiwiiw 
every  year  give  portions  to  a  certain  naiDberrfyo« 
girls  as  a  marriage  dower.  The  habit  of  tbm  p»>- 
tents  is  a  kind  of  white  aackdoth,  and  on  the  AmUh 
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ia  a  dnle^  in  the  middle  of  wbicb  is  ■  nd  «ad  wbibe 
cniea. 

S.  Bbwk  Penitenls,  the  moat  ooneidenible  of  which  are 
the  Brethren  of  Mercy,  were  instituted  in  1488  by  some 
Fluienlioes,  in  order  to  atund  criminals  during  their 
imprisonment  and  at  the  time  of  their  death.  On  the 
day  of  execDtioa  they  walk  in  procession  before  them, 
nnging  the  seven  penitential  pealnu  and  the  litanies; 
and  after  they  are  dead  they  take  tlKm  down  from  the 
gibbet  and  bury  them.  These  penitent*  wear  black 
aackclotb,  and  taenea  tbey  are  mDedniea  ealkd  Friars 
of  ike  Sack.  There  an  others  whose  butinese  it  is  to 
bur\'  such  persons  as  are  found  dead  in  the  streets: 
these  wear  a  death's  bead  on  one  side  of  their  habit. 

S.  There  are  also  blue,  gray,  red,  green,  and  violet 
penitents,  all  whom  are  remarkable  fw  little  else  besides 
the  different  cok>rs  of  their  habits. 

4.  Penitents  or  converts  of  the  name  of  Jesos  are  a 
congregation  of  religious  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  consisting 
of  women  who  have  led  a  licentious  life.  This  mon- 
sster}-,  founded  in  IdfiO,  b  divided  into  three  quarters: 
one  for  professed  religious,  another  for  novices,  and  a 
third  fur  those  who  are  under  correction.  When  these 
Itst  give  signs  of  a  real  repentance,  they  an  nmoved 
into  the  quarter  of  the  novices,  where,  if  they  do  not 
behave  themsdres  well,  they  an  remanded  to  their  cor- 
rection.   They  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 

5.  Penitents  of  Orvieto  an  an  order  <if  nuns  instituted 
by  Antonio  Simoncelli,  a  gentleman  of  Orvieto,  in  Italy. 
The  monastery  he  built  was  at  first  designed  for  the  re- 
ception of  poor  girls  abandoned  by  their  parents,  aud  in 
danger  of  losing  their  virtue.  In  1662  it  was  changed 
into  a  monastery,  for  the  reception  of  such  as,  having 
abandoned  thenutelvea  to  impurity,  wen  willing  to  re- 
form and  consecrate  themselves  to  God  by  sulemn  vows. 
Their  rule  is  that  of  the  Carmelite*. 

6.  The  Order  of  PeniUmu  of  St.  Usgdalen  was  estab- 
lixhed  about  the  year  1272,  by  one  Bernard,  a  citizen 
ut  HarseilleM,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  con- 
verting  the  courtesans  of  that  city.  Bernard  was  sec- 
onded by  several  othets,  nho,  forming  a  kind  of  society, 
wen  at  length  erected  bto  a  religious  order  by  pope 
Niebolaa  III,  under  the  nik  of  Sl  Augustine.  Gesney 
my»  tbey  also  made  a  religious  order  of  the  penitents, 
or  women  whom  they  converted,  ^ving  tbem  the  same 
rules  and  observances  which  they  themselves  kept, 

7.  The  Congregation  of  Penitents  of  St.  Magdalen  of 
Paris,  By  virtue  of  a  brief  of  pope  Alexander,  Simon, 
bish<^  of  Paris,  in  1497,  drew  tbem  up  a  body  of  stat- 
utes, and  gave  them  the  rule  of  St,  Augustinew 

Sea  BUt.  At  (^ayii  teeaUer  r^lier,ifi6\  sq.;  ii, 
886  f  iii,  186,  SC49;  Sea  MaOdalbk,  Bblioiodb  Obdbb 
OF.  (J.H.W.) 

Panknlfe  p^bn  Mot  AoM^ikr,  Jer. 

xxxvi,  S8).  The  translatioo  imT  this  phrase  by  **pen- 
knife,"  is  substantially  correct,  bat  a  more  literal  ren- 
dering, "  tbe  serivener'a  knife,"  would  have  been  pref- 
erable; this  was  used  to  sharpen  the  point  of  the  writ- 
ing-reed.   See  Knife;  Wbitimo. 

Fstm,  Abntm,  H.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Patrick, 
Vs.,  in  the  year  180S.  In  early  life  he  studied  medicine, 
but  while  be  was  absent  at  Philadelphia,  attending  lect- 
ures, bis  wife  died,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  awaken- 
ing. He  at  once  bcjgan  to  seek  Christ,  gave  up  the  study 
uf  medicine,  and  returned  home.  Two  years  after  he 
offered  himself  to  the  Virginia  Conference,  and  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  in  1825.  He  rose  rapidly  as  a  minister, 
and  from  his  reception  until  broken  down  by  disease 
be  exhibited  constancT,zeal,  and  a  unirumiity  and  depth 
of  piety  seldom  manifested.  He  was  eminently  success- 
ful as  a  pBsacher,  and  enjoyed  ■  popularity  almost  un- 
bounded. His  talents  wen  not  of  the  liighest  order, 
yet  be  possessed  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive 
mind,  well  stored  with  valuable  informatinn.  With  a 
pacdbl  diction,  rich  inuginaUon,  and  great  zeal  and 


eanwstness  <^  manner,  be  look  a  high  pontion  among 
the  mimsten  of  the  CbuRfa.  He  was  a  devoted  am  of 
Methodism,  an  unflinching  advocate  of  her  doctrines 
and  rights,  of  ber  polity  and  discipline.  Tbe  leading 
featun  of  his  character  was  a  dauntless,  straightforward 
honesty  that  needed  no  disguise  fur  itself,  aud  was  im- 
patient of  dissimulation  and  disguise  in  other  men. 
Yet  there  was  in  Dr.  Penn  a  fountain  of  geniality  that 
made  his  socie^  peculiarly  agreeable,  and  secured  him 
the  ardent  attachment  of  many  warm  and  admiring 
Men^  He  suAred  much  in  the  later  years  (rf*  his  lifo 
with  a  most  distressing  alTection  of  the  hesrt,  Hany 
times  it  brought  him  to  the  very  gates  of  death,  but  he 
would  rally  again,  and  go  on  in  the  path  of  duty  and 
toil  At  length  disease  gained  the  mastery,  and  peace- 
fully, juyfuUy,  be  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of 
his  Creator.  A  life  pious,  devoted,  and  useful  was 
crowned  by  a  death  calm,  peaceful,  triumphant.  See 
Bennett,  JUetkodwm  m  Vii-ffinia  (Richmond,  1871,  t2mo), 
p.  781  sq. 

Pann,  OranvUle,  youngest  son  of  tbe  Hon.  Tbom. 
as  Penn  {son  of  the  founder  of  Pmnqrlvania)  by  lady 
Juliana  Fermor,  foortb  danghter  of  Thomas^  first  eari 

of  PMnfVet,waB  horn  in  1761.  He  was  for  some  time 
an  assisunt  chief  clerk  in  the  War  Department,  for 
which  he  received  a  penuon  of  £UO,aod  succeeded  to 
the  family  estates  npon  the  death  of  his  brother,  John 
Penn,  LL.D.  Granville  Penn  has  conferred  an  inesti* 
mable  service  on  tbe  Church  by  his  learned  and  valn^ 
able  oontribatitms  (extending  over  a  period  of  about 
thirty  years)  to  theological  literature.  He  died  in  1844. 
We  quote  of  hts  works ;  Critical  Semarkt  on  lioiah  cii, 
18  (Lond,  1799, 4to)  i— Remark*  on  the  Etutem  Oriffi~ 
nation  of  Miotlnnd,  and  of  tke  Arts  of  Cultioaitd  Life 
(1799, 4to) :— rAree  Copin  of  hit  Greek  Vmion  of  the  fn- 
Kriptvm  ON  the  Stone  from  Egypt  [Rosetta,etc.]  (1802, 
8vo)  -.—ObefTBationt  in  lOmlration  of  Vit^t  Fourth 
Edogite  <18I0,8vo):_j4  Chriititm't  Smreg  ^oB  th* 
Prineipat  Evenli  imd  Period$  of  tke  WerU  (Sd  ed.  18l3, 
8vo) :— 7Ae  Bioteope,  or  tke  Dial  of  Life  Erplaintd 
(1814,  em.  8vo):— rAe  Propheeg  of  Ezehel  eoneeming 
Goff,  etc  (1814, 8ro)  -.—Oriffinal  Linet  and  Tramlatione 
(1815, 8vo)  i—In$titule»  of  Chrittian  Perfection  ofMa- 
carive,  translated  from  the  Greek  (181^  am.  8vo;  2d 
ed.  1828,  l2roo)-.— £xamina/ion  of  the  Primarg  Ar^ 
gwneni  of  the  Ifiad  (1821,  8to)  i—A  Comparatiee  Eatv- 
mate  of  the  Mineral  and  MoitHeal  Geologiet  (1822, 8vo ; 
suppl.  182S,  8vo ;  2d  ed,  [of  the  whole]  revised  and  en- 
laced with  relarion  to  the  latest  publications  on  Geol- 
1826, 2  vols.  8vo ;  again,  1844,  2  vols,  in  one,  8vo) : 
— Memorials  of  the  Profesthnal  L^e  and  Times  of  Sir 
WVSoM  Penn,  hi^ht,  etc.,  1644-1670  (18S8,  t  vols.  Svo) : 
-~Tke  Book  of  tke  New  Covenant  of  our  Lord  and  Sav- 
KWr  Jesus  Christ ;  being  a  Critical  Revision  of  the  Text 
and  Translation  of  the  English  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, with  the  aid  of  most  ancient  Manuscripts  un- 
knoam  to  the  Age  in  which  that  Version  was  put  forth  hg 
A  uthority  (1886, 8vo)  i—Aimolations  to  the  Book  of  the 
New  (7orntuti/, etc.  (1887, 8vo): — Supplemental  Amota- 
tions  to  the  Book  of  the  New  Covenant,  with  a  Brief  Ex- 
posure of  the  Strtcturtt  of  tke  Theob^hai  Reviewer for 
Julg  (18S7,  1888,  8vo).  See  Lond,  Lit.  Gat.  Jan,  2^ 
1887;  Allibone,Z>fi3(I.^A«.awIi4iMr.j4K/A.ii,  l&SO. 

Pttiin,  James,  was  a  tbeok^ian  who  flourished  in 
the  18th  century,  first  as  nnder  grammar-master  of 
Christ  Church  Hospital,  and  afterwards  as  vicar  (rf* 
Clarering-Gum-I^ngley,  Essex,  He  published  several 
works  on  theolug}',  but  (here  is  not  much  valuable  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures,  and  far  too  la^e  a  por- 
tion of  controversial  spiriL  We  quote  of  bis  works; 
Various  Tract*  (Lnnd.  1756,  Svo),  theological: — Vari- 
ous Tract*  (17^  8vo),  theological  :—7'ArM  Sermons 
(1769,8vo):— Sermoiw  W7racb(1777,8ro).  He  also 
published  a  nnmber  of  occasiooal  sermons,  etc.  See 
Orme,  fitR  Bib.;  AUiboQ^  Z>titf.  of^rit.  and.Amer. 

Auth. U,  1661.  Digi,i,,d  Cjoogle 
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Pann,  John,  an  English  dlrine,  wn  bom  in  1748. 
Ha  flourialMd  u  vicar  of  Boughton,  Norfolk,  and  satMe> 
qtuntly  of  BaeclM,whan  ha  died  in  ISli,  He  pub> 
liahed  Sermtmt  <m  VaHota  Stibfeet$  (1792, 2  vnls.  8vu). 
See  AtlibotKtDiel.o/Brit.tmd  Amer.AtUk.il,  1551. 

Fenn,  William,  conspicuous  as  a  leader  of  a  Chris- 
tian aect,  philanthropist,  founder  and  kgislator  of  a  col- 
ony which  baa  expanded  into  the  second  state  of  the 
American  Unkn,  was  bora  in  London,  England,  Oct.  14, 
16M.  He  was  Um  ami  of  Sir  WilUam  Peun,  a  gentle- 
man of  Wdah  descent,  who,  first  as  a  captain,  then  as  an 
admiral  in  the  British  na%-y,  by  sereral  vktortea  at  sea 
and  the  capture  of  Jamaica,  greatly  contriboted  towards 
the  English  maritime  ascendency  over  the  Dutch,  and 
stood  in  high  favor  yith  court  and  conntry.  His  moth- 
er, Haigaret,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Jasper,  a  Rot- 
teidam  merchant,  an  amUUe,  senaibte  woman.  Young 
William  was  stacud  to  a  eai^  educMknt  beflttlns  bU 
nnk  at  the  aebod  of  Chigwall,  Eswx,  and,  didy  pre- 
pared, in  hb  fifleeoth  year  entered  the  college  of  Christ's 
Church,  Oxford.  He  is  described  aa  frum  his  eariieet 
youth  remarkable  for  an  amiable  dispoailioffl,  docility, 
and  uncommon  aptitude,  beauty  in  person,  and  alto- 
gether a  hHmonMua  development  of  fkcultica — physi- 
cal, inteUaotnal,  and  moral.  HaadTancedraptdljinhia 
studies,  and  enltivaied  the  acqnaintaiioe  of  thoae  dass- 
matea  who  were  most  distinguished  for  learning  and 
guod  conduct;  among  their  number  was  John  Locke 
(q.  v.).  Enjoying  exceikot  health  and  strength,  he  en- 
gaged also  and  delighted  in  athletic  exercises— sports 
of  the  leisure  hours— such  as  fencing,  sbootiug,  boating. 
On  the  whole,  be  bade  fair  to  make  a  career  to  distinction 
auch  as  his  ambittous  fadier  bad  in  view,  and  most  an* 
spidous  ciicumstanoea  made  easy  to  realise.  This  pros- 
pect, however,  was  suddenly  changed  in  an  nnexpeeted 
manner,  and  the  yootfa  thmwn  into  a  train  of  tboughu 
much  at  variance  with  the  usual  pursuit  of  honor  «id 
glory.  With  other  suideuts,  he  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  society  then  lately  formed  by  the  agitation  of  Geoi^e 
Fox  (q.  v.).  The  speaker  tm  this  occasion  was  Thomas 
Lee,  who  bad  fonneriy  belonged  to  the  university.  His 
disoowsa  made  •  deep  impresaioa  on  Penn,  reviving 
certain  religions  tdeaa  whidi,  as  be  confessed,  had  seri- 
ously occupied  his  mind  when  he  was  only  twelve  yean 
old.  Some  of  his  cUasmates  were  equally  affected,  in 
consequence  they  ceased  to  attend  the  worship  of  the 
Established  (Episcopal)  Church,  as  running  into  ritu- 
alism and  formality,  and  held  conventicles  of  their 
own,  where  they  exhorted  and  prayed  and  discussed 
theological  topics.  Keprinianded  and  flned  for  '*doii- 
conforniity,"  they  nevertheless  persisted  in  their  pro- 
ceedings; they  went  even  farther.  When  the  students 
were  enjoined  to  wear  again  the  Surplice,  which  had 
been  abolished  since  the  Reformatian,  tbey  (the  con- 
ventiden)  not  only  refused  compliance  with  the  royal 
order,  but  fell  upon  those  who  appeared  in  the  hateful 
popish  garment,  Heaca  the  severeat  pnni^nwnt  which 
the  cdkge  aotlioritka  couU  inflict  was  pronooneed 
against  the  refractory  pupils.  Among  those  thus  ex- 
pelled from  the  college  was  Penn.  The  feelings  of  the 
admiral  can  easily  be  imagined.  William's  reception 
at  home  was  not  the  most  ooidiaL  Highly  incensed  at 
the  views  and  actions  of  bis  son,  on  whom  he  otherwise 
doted,  be  first  tried  remonstrances,  then  threats,  at  last 
even  bodily  chastisement,  to  induce  a  change  of  senti- 
ment and  conduct ;  hut  in  vatn.  He  condud«l  by  stern- 
ly interdicting  the  paternal  roof.  Young  William,  al- 
though strongly  attached  to  his  father,  who  was  hot- 
headed and  hasty,  but  kindly  at  heart,  bnre  it  gently, 
yet  remained  Arm  in  his  purpose  and  faith.  After  a 
while,  by  the  intercession  of  lady  Penn,  the  admiral  re- 
lented so  far  as  to  allow  William  to  return  home,  and 
finally  sent  the  yonth  travelling  (166^  Into  France  and 
Italy,  in  the  h<^  that  acquaintance  with  the  world 
might  divert  and  alter  bis  mind.  During  this  tour, 
furnished  with  lettm  of  introduction  and  his  own  pre- 
'■•nng  exterior,  he  was  weU  received  in  the  brilliant 


circles  of  Paris  and  at  the  court  of  LooiaXIT.  bSoa- 
mur  he  enjoyed  the  intetpourse  of  a  pnaoancM 
cstant  tivine.  Ibises  Amyraalt,  and  dcnXed  a  eoaple  of 
montha  to  becomii^  fan^Iiar  with  theologieal  BMttcia. 
He  sprat  about  two  jrears  on  the  CotttiDent,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  good  advantage  and  the  satisfacTion  of  bis  father, 
who  recalled  him,  when  be  had  gooe  ae  far  as  Tmu,  ta 
take  charge  of  hu  aAure  while  be  was  absent  at  a. 
To  prevent  any  relapse  into  his  former  odditiea,  it  «w 
deenied  proper  to  keep  him  busy,  and,  as  the  beat  pgr  pa 
ration  both  for  family  and  sute  albin,  be  was  encoed 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  to  study  law.  Tbb  cnrricolum  wm 
soon  interrupted  by  the  plague  wbich  broke  out  in  tkc 
metropolis.  To  remove  him  oat  of  danger,  be  was  de- 
spatched to  Ireland,  where  in  the  county  of  Cock  tkt 
admiral  owned  large  estates.  With  letters  to  the  vka- 
roy,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  wbo  was  an  intiniate  fnmi  «f 
the  admiral,  William  waa  a  wdaomc  gimt  at  tbe  per 
vice-regal  court.  During  this  viritbebada  apecMs^ 
portnnity  of  ingraUating  himself,  and  still  man  nng 
in  estiroatinn.  When  at  Carrick-Fergua  a  motiny  bt«Ae 
out  among  the  troops.  Young  Penn  volunteered  his 
services,  under  tbe  command  of  tbe  viceroy's  soat,  is 
asrisl  in  reducing  them  to  obedienoe,  and  by  his  coot- 
neas  and  courage  displayed  in  the  aflkir  earned  geaetal 
pralae.  Elated  by  Uiis  sneceaa^  be  reaulved  to  cbosm 
the  profession  of  arms  as  his  way  to  &ine  and  fivtant; 
and  so  enraptured  was  he  with  that  idea  that  be  had 
his  picture  painted  in  military  dreas,  ssid  to  be  tbe  ealy 
one  for  which  he  ever  sat.  Unexpectedly  and  stianye^ 
ly,  the  admiral,  even  disregarding  the  duke's  (OruMNid^) 
congratulation  about  his  son's  braveiy,  ctr ,  itiaa[niiiii  iil 
of  this  step,  and  ordered  him  to  aDperiiitend  tbe  bb- 
agement  of  his  Irish  poweseisin.  Bdaetaally  btt 
promptly  he  obeyed.  While  so  engaged  bwiiiiem  caB- 
ed  him  to  the  city  of  Cork.  There  be  met  again  tbe 
Quaker  preacher  who  bad  made  so  strong  aa  impruslia 
on  him  fn  Oxford.  His  old  convictions  revived  He 
attended  Lee's  meetings,  and  flnaUy  professed  prtfidy 
sdberence  to  bis  doctrines.  Ere  long  (1667>  be  had  t» 
share  also  their  lot  of  perseeotkn.  He  was,  with  eigh- 
teen others  of  the  sect  convened  for  nonconfannity  wor- 
ship, srrested  and  imprisoned.  A  Icttv  which  be  ba- 
mediately  addressed  to  the  eari  of  Orrery,  lord  prtiiJtl 
of  Hunster,  showing  tbe  injustice  of  the  pncecAig. 
and  advocating  general  religious  tokiation,  soon  eA&i- 
ed  his  own  release.  This  waa  probably  the  first  taac 
he  touched  the  keynote  of  his  life,  whidi  sobsequemly 
resounded  frequently  and  in  many  variations  in  hii 
wools  and  aetiam.  Gnat  waa  tbe  ebagriB  oftte  pa*<- 
ent  when  the  news  of  this  new  conversion  reacfaed  bin 
— a  reverse  of  all  his  food  hopes  and  aspiratkna.  Will- 
iam was  immediately  called  home.  Gould  it  be  tne? 
A  fine  young  gentleman  of  twenty-three,  poHabed  aad 
courtly  in  address,  distinguished  for  sprightly  wit  tmi 
profound  erudition,  admired  for  cooro^  miA 

honors  and  wealth  ready  to  fall  to  him  ahMst  at  tfas 
asking,  consorting  with  the  despised  people  nitiwamiiil 
Queers  —  self-styled  Friends — fbUowers  of  a  ranti^ 
enthuHastic  oobblerl  It  waa  even  so.  Yoong  Pan, 
looking  more  to  the  merits  of  the  nnderiying  truth  tbas 
to  external  appearances,  modestly  avowed  his  principles; 
and  whik  expressing  his  sincere  denre  to  obey  ha  la- 
ther in  everything  that  did  not  conflict  with  his  dnty  la 
God,  he  dedared  he  could  not  abandon  his  rdigtoo.  Im 
duty  to  bis  heavenly  Father  being  paramcwut  to  ifl 
other  consideTatioDS.  Tht  admiral,  eo  used  to  coannaad, 
descended  to  resort  with  his  beloved  son  to  i  ipasmh 
tinn,  Argument,  persuasion,  oitrea^;  yea,  be  even  pf»- 
poeed  a  compromise — to  overlook  the  rest  of  his  epia- 
iona  provided  he  would  agree  to  uncover  his  bead  be- 
fore his  majea^  the  king,  the  duke  of  York,  and  Ma- 
self,  acknowledging  them  aahiasapcikn.  Tateventbii 
trifling  request  WUlism  refused  to  entertain,  after  hav> 
ing  implored  by  prayer  God'a  hdp  and  iUaminatkia.  A 
Mcond  banishment  from  home  ensued,  throwing  bin  aa 
the  hoapitaU^  tt^JIMSy^tli^OO^^^-itee  >qvB> 
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f  money  from  a  teoder-betrted  mother,  rince  be,  with 
U  hia  aoeoapliabmeDts,  bad  no  ceruin  profeaBion  to 
lU  back  ufKHi  for  support.  Bat  in  ^Mte  of  all  tbe  ad- 
«ae  •umanding  dKunwtMwea,  and  the  *ad  fteluigs  of 
Muithre  heart,  h*  contimwd  with  hia  vhola  aoul  to 
rork  IB  tbe  bolr  oaue  be  had  embnced  by  deed,  word, 
nd  writiog.  We  may  here  obeerre  it  was  prind- 
ally  Pern,  io  comectiun  with  Robert  Barday,  OeOTge 
Leith,  and  Sam  Del  Fisher,  who  tempered  the  rude  and 
rr^ular  uttenmem  of  Geo^  Fox,  and  reduced  tbem 
i  a  qratem  of  doctrine  and  (Uadpliite,  tho  inuD  ftatmw 
fwbieb  an  still  preaemd  as  tbe  rales  of  tbe  SoiAe^ 
f  tbe  Friends.  Tbe  first  essay  published  by  Penn, 
itder  the  title  Tnttk  Exalted,  was  addressed  to  lay  and 
lericals,  to  tbe  king  and  tbe  people,  exborUng  all  to 
xamine  into  the  foundation  of  their  faitb,  etc.  On 
coount  of  R  sooceeding  publication,  Tke  Smdf  /*on- 
ation  SiaJcat,  he  bad  to  undergo  an  impriaonment  in 
be  Tower  <1669-69).  It  was  dedated  hefetioal,  as, 
moog  other  things^  it  attempted  to  niau  "that  the 
lodfaoHl  existed  in  three  aepMrate  persoosi"  During 
liis  incaroeratioii,  when  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the 
iabop  of  London  bad  threatened, "  Penn  mart  utho-  re- 
uit  or  die  in  it,"  be  said,  "  Then  the  prison  shall  be 
ly  grave  before  I  will  budge  a  jot :  my  conscience  I 
we  to  no  mortal  man;"  and  in  this  expeeted  martj-r- 
om  be  wrote  one  his  a»st  popnlar  treatises,  No 
'nwf,  no  Crotm;  followed  sbwtly  after  by  another,  In- 
ocoKjf  witA  her  0pm  Faety  in  which  he  acknowledged 
Ihris^sdiriDtty.  This  Utter  pamphlet  gave  somewhat 
etter  satisfaction  to  tbe  clergy,  and  the  interoeenon  of 
lie  duke  of  fork  with  the  king  effected,  after  nearly 
ine  months' ooitfnement,  his  liberation.  BntinAagnst, 
668,  he  WM  again  aneatad  for  preachii«  in  tbe  open 
met  befim  tbe  FMenda*  meeting-home,  wUeh  was  shut, 
BdkepteloaedagaiBsttbembyagurdofsoldierB.  On 
Im  oeeaskm  of  this  trial  before  mayor  (of  Londmi),  re- 
Kder,  and  aldennen,  be  made  a  most  manly  defence, 
ot  only  of  his  own  case,  but  of  the  liberties  of  tbe  Eng- 
sh  people  so  greatly  inTolved  in  this  case,  and  won  from 
lie  jury  an  honest  reidiot  of  aoquittaL  The  magistrate 
lined  now  in  anger  against  the  jnry,  and  fined  tbe 
■emben,  and  impriaoned  tbem  until  the  Sm  sboold  be 
aid.  An  appeal,  however,  pronoooced  this  absurd  sen- 
moe,  which  would  render  the  Juron  only  tools  of  the 
udge,  iUegaL  Penn  and  Mesd  w«ra  fined  for  otmtempt 
r  court,  because  they  had  kept  their  beads  covered, 
lie  admiral  settled  this  matter,  although  his  son  pro- 
Hted.  About  this  time  a  reoonoUation  took  place  be- 
nen  fiuher  and  aon.  Tha  adnurafk  health  had  been 
r  hue  Gmt  decUmng^  and.  be  leamad  to  aee  eaitbty 
lingi^  however  splendid,  in  a  more  sober  light  WiU- 
HD,  too,  bad  gauted  greatly  in  his  esteem  by  the  firm 
Dd  able  stand  he  had  made  in  the  last  trial  Without 
nng  A  Simeon,  he  could  eanly  foresee  tbe  thorny 
atbe,  the  persecotitms  and  dangers,  which  such  s  char^ 
cter  would  have  to  encounter,  and  with  paternal  aolict- 
ide  he  made  to  the  king  and  to  tbe  dnke  of  York  the 
yii^f  leqnett  that  theiy  might  extend  to  bis  son.their 
rateetioa.  The  promise  was  graciomly  given,  and  in 
rter-yeara  truly  oompUed  with  on  their  side,  and  duly 
nd  gratefully  appreciated  by  him  on  whom  it  was  con- 
:rred.  He  remained  at  his  father's  bedside,  watching 
im  with  tender  assiduity  until  be  breathed  his  last, 
nd  had  even  the  gratification  to  hear  from  tbe  lips  of 
le  dying  man,  **£et  nothing  in  tbe  woiM  tempt  yon 
>  wrong  your  euamitnte,''  etc, «  confirmation  i^wbat 
Fillinm  had  contended  for.  Admiral  Penn  died  SepL  16, 
S70,  and  left  William  property  yielding  an  annual  reve- 
ne  of  XlfiOO  («?600),  and  a  claim  of  £16,000  ($80,000) 
B  tbe  government,  due  for  services  and  money  advanced 
»  tha  crown.  Shortly  after  this  event  he  was  again 
Mumitted  by  the  Uentenant  of  the  Tower  rather  arbi- 
«rily  to  the  loathsome  prison  of  Newgate  for  addrese- 
ig  a  meeting  on  the  atmet  on  reUgioos  subjects^  and 
ifii^gtotahe  tbe  oath  (rfUieOxfbrd  Act,  which,  ac- 
Mdfaig  to  hit  iriav,  ippUed  oi^f  to  peraap*  in  ordais 


addressing  unlawful  assnmblies.  He  employed  during 
this  term  of  nx  months  his  pen  burily  in  Bnm>ort  of  bis 
ttfimnples  and  in  defuce  (rf  hia  society.  Among  the 
treatises  issued  flnm  this  dungeon  stands  pre-eminent 
for  ability,  leaning,  and  chari^,  Tis  Great  Ctam  of 
Liberty  of  CoMcUmx  ome  man  (rriefiff  Debated  and  De- 
fended bg  the  A  itfhoritf  of  Setuon,  Seriptvre,  and  A»- 
tiqui/jf.  After  tbe  expiration  of  bis  imprisonment  he 
visited  the  Continent  on  a  religious  misnon,  and  travel- 
led through  Holland  and  some  parts  of  Germany.  Aftw 
his  retom  to  England  (1672)  be  married  tbe  daughter 
of  Sir  WQliam  Springett,  of  Dariing,  Sussex,  and  then 
connected  with  the  Quakers  by  her  mother,  who  bad 
beoometbewifiiofisaacPenington(q.T.).  Hisdomestic 
reUtions  and  tbe  attention  required  fpr  the  management 
of  bis  extensive  private  afKiirs  did  not  abate  his  zeal  in 
behalf  of  what  be  deemed  true  religion.  He  engaged 
either  in  conmvmtes  or  in  expomog  the  hardships  to 
which  his  society  was  subjected  by  <^>preesive  and  on- 
cqoallawa.  He  also  wrote  during  tliia  period  a  treatise 
oil  OoTAs,  and  cacrtfaer  on  tlw  A'eMMAy  ^JM^Tfoii*  rof- 
eraUm,  in  which  be  ventured  to  maintain  that  the  civil 
aifiiin  of  all  governments  may  be  peaceably  transacted 
under  the  difltrent  liwies  or  trims  of  religion.  "So 
far  from  a  government  b«ng  weakened  or  endangered 
by  a  variety  of  rdigious  aentimente,"  he  writes,  "it  is, 
on  tbe  contrary,  strengtbsned  by  Uiem,  provided  that 
all  are  equally  tolerated ;  for  it  [weventa  combinations 
againet  the  government.'* 

In  1677  he  undertook  with  Fox  and  Barclay  another 
journey  to  Holland  and  Germany,  to  make  converts  no 
less  than  to  smooth  tbe  way  of  tbe  persecnted.  In  the 
former  conntiy  he  preached  with  great  acceptance;  but 
in  tbe  latter  empire,  although  the  «oimtess<palB&ia  Eliz- 
abeth, granddaughter  of  James  I,  fiivored  Us  intentions, 
he  found  less  appreciation,  perhaps  because  len  nnder- 
stood  or  less  needed,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  ending  tbe 
Thir^-years'  War,  having  at  least  partially  settled  the 
prindpk  of  religions  tolerance.  On  hia  return  he  was 
called  npwi  to  defend  his  cause  before  a  committee  of 
the  Commons,  Parliament  inclining  to  severer  measures 
against  people  who  diflbred  so  much  in  their  babila.  and 
demanded  liberty  ot  fidth  and  onisdaiM  fbr  aU,  even 
Koman  CatholicB.  For  tha  last  ten  yetra  continoally 
harassed,  he  now  conceived  a  plan  \sj  which  he  might 
escape  further  trials  and  troubles,  and  realize  his  ideal 
of  Christianity,  viz.,  by  founding  a  commonwealth  after 
hie  own  model  in  tbe  transatlantic  territories  of  Great 
Britain.  By  his  transcendent  aUUtiee,  bis  efforts,  not 
to  mention  the  sacrifices  and  personal  sufftrings  in  be> 
half  of  the  sect,  bis  honesty,  bis  wealth  and  rank,  over- 
shadowing infiuence,  and  his  beneficence,  he  had  become, 
without  seehing  tbe  position,  their  head  and  leader,  and 
was  oonsulted  also  io  other  not  strictly  religions  mat- 
ters. Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  be  was  appealed  to  in 
difficulties  and  disputes  that  bad  arisen  between  two 
Friends,  Edward  Byllinge  and  John  Fenwick,  so-called 
proprietors  of  lands  in  New  Jersey.  William  Penn  as 
refbiee  eaielhlly  namined  tbe  matter,  and  made  his 
award.  Fenwick  refused  to  oonply.  IlnaDy,  however, 
by  Penn's  good  offices  the  dispute  was  adjusted.  Byl- 
linge, who  afterwards  became  embarrassed,  wished  to 
transfer  bis  interest  in  the  territory  to  bis  creditors,  but 
in  order  to  nuke  the  property  mote  available  entreated 
Penn  to  act  as  assignee.  Penn  became  thereby  (1676) 
ittstrnmental  in  the  settlement  of  New  Jersey,  with  a 
OMUtitotion  of  equitable  rights.  In  this  way  engaged  in 
colonising  West  NewJersey,  and  subsequently  as  a  pur- 
chasCT  abo  of  the  eastern  part  of  that  province,  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  adjoining  r^on.  This  prom- 
ised to  be  a  place  of  refuge  and  securi^,  where  the  dis- 
tressed Friends  and  others  might  enjoy  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  He  applied  to  king  Charles  II,  the  friend  and 
patron  of  bis  father,  and, "  after  many  waitings,  watch- 
ing*, aolidUngs,  and  disputes  in  eooiidl,''  obtained  the 
grant  d'a  tract  of  bmd  In  payment  of  the  governmental 
debt  above  mentiimed.   Tbii^|«t«a^  teidlfil^]^ 
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Mueh  4, 1061,  and  comprised  lands  on  Um  IMawu« 
IUv«r,  indndiDg  itao  wulemenu  ptwimuij  made  1^ 
Sweden  and  Uollaiid  with  8000  inhalritanta,  to  whom  a 
royal  prucUmation  waa  imied  April  2, 1661.  The  n«w 
proviuce,  against  hia  tnro  wish,  for  he  wanted  it  called 
New  Wales  or  Sylvania,  was  named  by  the  king,  as  he 
pleased  to  pretend,  in  memory  of  admiral  Penn,  Peon- 
aylvania.  Penn  hinuelTsays  of  thu  grant : "  It  it  a  clear 
andJiMt  thing ;  and  my  tiod,  that  hasgiven  U  me  through 
many  difficultiea,  will,  I  beUev«,  bleis  and  make  it  the 
seed  of  a  nation.  I  shall  have  a  tender  care  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  it  will  be  well  laid  at  Uru."  He  Turth- 
with  (July  11,  1681)  published  an  account  of  his  acqui- 
slUon,  and  invited  purchasers  at  the  rate  uf  forty  shillings 
a  hundred  acrea,  subject  to  a  quit-rent  of  one  sfailllDg  per 
annum  forever.  The  next  object  of  colonisation  was  to 
establish  an  asylum  for  the  Quakers,  who  were  still  per- 
saculed,  to  form  a  people  whose  monila  would  ooneapood 
with  the  purity  of  dw  faith  they  pnftssed,  and  to  doiH 
onstrate  that  the  use  of  arms  was  onneccssaiy  for  the 
protection  of  society.  The  propagation  of  his  religious 
views,  however,  was  a  secondary  consideration ;  bis  form 
of  government  he  was  anxious  to  submit  to  the  test  of 
reality  and  experience  in  generaL  8oon  aftw  pnlim- 
inuy  ammgemanla  had  bMn  made,  three  shqia,  with 
mimeroua  emigianu  of  his  own  penuarion  .firom  En^ 
iand  and  Walea,  were  despatched— the  Amitj/  and  /oiu 
and  Sarak  to  sail  from  Utndon,  the  F actor  from  BristoL 
The  expedirion  was  under  the  control  of  colouel  WilUam 
Markham,  Peun'a  relative,  as  his  deputy,  joined  with 
others  as  commissioners  authorized  to  confer  with  the 
aborigines  on  the  purchase  of  land  (for  he  oonudered 
the  royal  patent  invalid  as  to  them),  and  to  conclude  a 
treaty'of  amity.  He  instructed  hia  agenu  to  bear  them- 
•elrca  with  candor,  justice^  and  humanity,  and  addrened 
to  the  Indiana  a  lettiu'  of  the  same  sentiments,  sent  pres- 
enia  to  the  chiefs,  and  merchandise  to  pay  for  the  land 
bargained  for.  In  the  following  year  (1682)  Penn  him- 
self, leaving  bis  wife  and  children  in  England,  croned 
the  ocean,  to  settle  the  affiurs  of  the  new  colony.  On 
De&  14, 1682,  he  held  a  grand  council  with  the  sachems 
and  their  people,  assembled  in  great  numbere,  trusUng 
himself,  with  his  European  train,  unarmed  among  the 
wild  sons  of  the  forest.  The  savage*,  at  a  sign  from  their 
head  sachem,  throwing  bows  and  arrows  to  the  ground, 
seated  themselves  in  a  semicircle  around  their  chiefs. 
The  locality  chosen  was  then  called  Sbackamaxon:  it 
bears  now  the  name  of  Kensington,  a  suburb  of  the 
present  Philadelphia;  a  pgantic  elm,  with  its  wide- 
spreadtDg  tmuicbei^  fbnoed  tiie  main  qwt  of  thdr  gath- 
ering (the  tree  was  blown  over  ia  1910,  when  it  was,  by 
its  annual  growth-rings,  ascertwned  to  have  been  two 
hundred  and  eighty-throe  years  old,  consequently  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  at  the  time).  The  place  is  now 
marked  by  a  marble  monument.  We  have  no  space  here 
to  detail  the  tenets  of  the  principal  party  interested  [see 
Fox;  Fhiekiw;  QuAKBit8],bnt  we  cannot  withhold  an 
aeoount  of  this  tnutaaction  as  a  memonbte  nanirestatton 
of  their  Christianlike  policy  and  practice,  which,  if  fol- 
lowed consiatenily,  would  have  saved  milUooa  of  Hvee 
and  treasure,  and  crowned  Christian  colonists  with  the 
renown  of  true  missionariesof  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  Penn 
addressed  them  by  interpreter  substantially  as  fcdlowa : 
"  The  Great  l^rit  who  mlea  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  Father  of  all  men,  bora  witness  to  the  rincoity  of 
bis  wishes  to  dwell  with  them  in  peace  and  Aienddiip, 
and  to  serve  them  with  all  bis  power.  Himself  and  fol- 
lowers had  met  them  nnanned,  because  their  religion 
forbade  the  use  <^  hostile  weapons  against  their  fellow- 
creatores.  They  came  not  to  injure  others— that  was 
offensive  to  the  Great  Spirit ;  but  to  do  good,  in  which 
he  delighted.  Having  met  in  the  broad  way  of  tjuth 
and  benevolence,  they  ought  to  disdain  deoepUon,  and 
to  regulate  their  conduct  by  candor,  fitatemi^,  and 
love."  UnroIUng  the  parchment,  he  explained  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  and  the  terms  of  purchase.  "  By 
bese,"  he  conUnued, "  they  were  protected  in  tbrir  law 


M  porsuita  even  in  the  lands  tfa^  bad  seld.  Tbev 
right  to  improvt  Uieir  pUntallona,  aad  naans  to  mem 
snbiisteoce^  would  be  in  an  reapeeu  dnrilartoOsKrf 
the  Engli^  Should  nnfortwnatdy  ifispMsa  ant  b» 
tween  the  two  peo|dea,  they  ^kmiM  be  ai^usled  by  at^ 
tratOTS  composed  of  equal  nurabeis  of  Imtiani  aad  Eag- 
lishmen."  From  the  mercbandiae  bcftice  bin  he  tei 
paid  for  the  land  to  their  aatiafactioD,  and  made  tha 
besides  many  [rnaents.  The  sun  whiA  he^mim 
the  purchaaa  of  all  land  on  thu  nod  other  oeemiam  it 
comptttad  at  £0000  (•80,000).  Laying  the  nil 
parebment  upon  the  ground,  he  bade  them  obsoieila 
a  ttgn  "  that  the  land  should  be  tbeocefbvA  cobbm  u 
buthpeofJoL"  "Hewouldnot,''headdcd,*'liketW(«<<> 
pie  of  Maryland,  call  tbem  bis  children  or  bb  bntfan: 
for  some  parents  chastised  tbeir  cbildicn  too  serath^ 
and  br^rcn  could  disagree.  Nor  would  be 
tbeir  friendship  to  a  chafai,  wMeb  tbe  n 
But  they  would  conrider  then  aa  of  one  flesh  and  Una 
with  the  Christians,  and  the  aaflM  as  if  one  body  «a 
divided  in  two  parts,"  Tahing  up  tbe  pniduDcu,  k 
presented  it  to  the  cbi^  sachem,  and  desired  ihti  u 
might  be  carefully  preserved  for  three  gencratioBs,  tlat 
their  children  might  know  what  had  paaaed,  as  if  he  it- 
mained  to  repeat  it."  The  Indiana  ia  recam  mads  b^; 
and  sUt^  speeGhee,  the  gist  and  end  Of  whkh  wa>  ito 
they  pledged  tbeoiselvca  to  live  in  love  with  MTilin 
Penn  and  his  chiMren  as  long  as  tbe  son  aad  mm 
would  endure.  This  transaction  is  one  of  tbe  hrightea 
pages  in  American  hisiori',  and  baa  bera  hoaorabk  to- 
ticed  even  by  the  sarcastic  Voltaire  in  Aese  wndi: 
"This  waa  the  only  treaty  bctwean  these  peeflt 
natives)  and  tbe  Christians  whieb  waa  not  mtiM  in 
an  oath,  and  which  was  never  hmken."  Far  tbe 
(rf  more  than  seventy  yeai%  aa  long  aa  the  Qaskm  »• 
tained  supremacy  in  the  govemmeot  of  PeunajrhiM. 
the  peace  and  amity  then  solemnly  prmniaed  new  m 
vit^ted,  nor  was  the  blood  of  a  single  Quaker  tbti  by 
tbe  Indians.  It  is  significant  that  tbe  place  thai  mat- 
tiOed,  near  the  Junctioo  of  tbe  Deiawaie  and  Seha^ 
Rivei^  and  aelected  for  tbe  capital  of  bk  proviae^  k« 
become  the  laigcat  inland  dtr  of  the  watinent,  ik 
cradle  of  the  American  republk,  and  the  centre  «rilr 
late  Centennial  celebration.  A  few  montfaa  afta  INss 
bought  the  site  from  the  Swedea,  who  bad  abmdt 
erected  a  church  there,  and  dewgned  a  map,  accanSnf 
to  which  it  was  regularly  laid  oat. 

In  the  political  coostfuctimi  of  the  new  floaoirr,  a 
proprietor  empowered  to  enact  laws  with  tbe  aMK 
j  of  the  freemen,  he  avuled  blmadf  of  thia  ri^  ti  ■ 
manner  whidi  ranks  bin  with  Mossa,  Lycorgoi^  iri 
Solon,  without  incurring  their  faults.    His  b«t,  il- 
though  not  exempt  (torn  mot,  are  eurely  in  advaanrf 
all  simihir  wortcs  of  his  ag^  even  Locke's  fdaa  of 
emment  adopted  by  lord  Baltimore  not  excepted.  Hi) 
code  is  dated  April  25, 1682,  and  was  dravra  ap  bcAnkt 
embarked.   His  friend,  Algernon  Sidney.  wmCMiM 
j  in  framiog  it.  Oftbe  tweniy-foar  cfaaptcxiof  tUidK- 
I  ument  we  will  mentkn  only  a  Cnr  trf'tba  more  strikis; 
features: 

t.  "AlmightTOod betngonIyLordorcnnadeBoe,ntkr 
of  llghti',  and  the  snthor  as  well  as  the  obletaofsu  dlriM 
kuowledge,  faith,  and  wonhlp,  who  can  only  raOirtam 
the  miud  and  convince  the  nudeistandlog  ut  pMpt  ^ 
reference  tn  his  soTerefgnty  over  tbe  aoni  of  auskisi 
thererore  be  il  enacted,  that  no  person  now  or  bsRsfMr 
livlUK  In  the  province,  who  shall  confess  one  AlnliWy  v 
be  the  creator  and  upholder  and  ruler  of  the  worn,  mi 
who  professes  bimMif  or  herself  obll;^  In  eowdesR  » 
live  peacenbty  sod  Ju»t1y  under  civil  ffoTemmeDl,Ail1  If 
any  wise  be  moleaied  or  prejudiced  for  his  or  ber  eamd- 
entlons  persuasion  or  pnictlce;  uor  shall  be  ortfee^**! 
time  be  compelled  to  fteqaeni  or  maintain  tin  let^h* 
worship,  place,  or  mlnlsti^  contrary  to  his  orW  alsi 
but  shall  finely  and  ftally' enjoy  hie  or  her  libertr  fi  tktf 
respect  without  any  Intermiittau  or  rellectino ;  sod  Saj 
nereon  shall  abuse  or  dwide  any  other  for  bis  or  tar  dif- 
ferent perraaslon  or  practice  In  religion,  such  shtS  t* 
looked  upon  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  be  paniitKd 
accordlDgly." 
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ind  of  mem  mch  only  m  pKid  tucM ;  th«  parity  of  elec- 
ion  wu  gnarded  bf  peDsItles  agalDst  bribery,  other  cor- 
nptlon  and  fruida  nowadaye  bo  freqaeDily  reaorted  to 
trobablj  beinir  tben  nnksowD  and  not  tbonght  ot  Bo- 
ld e«  these  he  made  very  wise  enactmenta. 

3.  The  law  or  primogeDftnra,  atUl  to  tfala  day  In  force  in 
Sn^Uod,  waa  anoltebed;  all  members  of  a  family  should 
iqjoT  an  equal  share  of  inheritance. 

4.  Btcit  one,  rich  or  poor,  was  to  learn  a  nseful  trade  or 
>ecopati<iD,  the  poor  to  live  od  It,  tbe  rich  to  have  a,rfl- 
>ort.  If  tfaey  shoald  become  poor. 

5.  Kren  to  malefactors  hie  clemency  extended ;  all  pen- 
Uties  to  baTe  a  tendency  rather  to  improTe  thau  to  puntsh 
be  crlmloaL  He  snbetitnied  for  about  two  handred  of- 
'encee  which  were  at  that  time  capitally  punished  in  Bug- 
and  some  milder  penalty.  Only  morder  and  treason  were 
luulabahle  bydeatb. 

'  In  March,  1688,  be  held  in  the  infant  settlement  the 
lecond  aaaembly,  and,  waiving  some  more  of  his  pnpri- 
Btaiy  privileges,  aioeiided  "  t^e  frame  of  govenunent," 
w  tb^  slmort  in  all  but  the  name  Fttuuplvcni* 
tendered  a  iq>ceMitalive  denM>cm^;  and  lo  faia  dying 
day  he  dedved  that  if  tbe  people  needed  anything 
more  to  inaka  them  faappy  he  would  readily  grant  it. 
Says  a  modem  writer ; "  In  tbe  early  constitntions  of 
Penn^lvania  is  to  be  found  the  distinct  annunciation 
of  every  great  principle,  the  germ,  if  not  the  develop- 
meni,  of  every  valnaUe  improventent  in  government  or 
legislation  which  baa  been  introduced  into  tbe  political 
syatenis  of  more  modem  epochs."  After  having  settled 
the  prarindal  sdministratioD  (five  commissionera,  with 
Uoyd  aa  president  during  bis  absence),  he  returned  in 
August,  1684,  to  England  on  account  of  his  domMtie 
aSairs,  and  the  ptx>q)ect  that,  by  bb  influence  on  liing 
Charles  II,  he  could  give  better  protection  to  the  increas- 
ing eect  of  the  Quakers.    In  1686  Cfaarlea  II  was  sac- 
ceeded  oo  tbe  throne  by  bis  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
as  James  U,   In  aoeoidaiMe  with  the  pledge  giv«i  to 
the  admiral  on  his  death-bed,  tbe  new  king  bestowed 
on  the  0on  the  same  Mendship  be  had  on  the  deceased. 
Penti,  therefore,  failed  not  to  attend  the  royal  court,  and 
tried  to  use  as  heretofore  his  influence  for  good.  But 
these  frequent  visits  at  Whitehall  were  misconstrued, 
and  the  moat  invidioas  and  ridiculous  slanders  were  put 
in  drcaladon.   He  was  accused  of  being  a  Catholic,  a 
disgtuaed  Jesuit,  coneqiUMting  with  the  pope  and  traf- 
ficking with  paidons  to  competed  criodnalh   AH  the 
aotiona  which  in  the  eyea  of  cealota  might  give  color 
to  these  criminatioiu  may  be  easily  explained  by  the 
radicri  pvinaples  of  equal  rights  and  tolerance  to  aU  de- 
nominations openly  avowed  by  Penn,  and  by  the  prompt- 
ings of  broad  humanity  to  redress  or  alleviate  grievances 
of  any  kind  so  natural  to  his  chaiaeter.   The  facta  are 
that,  mainly  through  his  influence  on  the  monarch,  in 
1686  a  proclamation  was  issued  whicb,  with  a  number 
of  other  Dissenteia,  set  fourteen  hundred  imprisoned 
Qudters  at  UbMty;  and  in  1687  another  declaration  for 
liberty  of  consdenoe  to  all,  unrestricted  by  any  test  and 
penalties.    When,  under  a  Uberal  construction  of  this 
NoncoDformtty  Act,  the  king  flOedofBoea  with  Catholics, 
and  eonmittcd  himeelf  to  other  reactionary  measores, 
the  Whig  party  pievailed  in  Flariiament  (1668),  and  de- 
clared James,  who  Uft  England,  to  have  forMtsd  the 
crown,  and  installed  WilHam  <^  Orange  and  Mary  as 
rulers  of  the  realm.   Now  a  still  graver  offence,  that  of 
high-treason,  was  laid  on  Penn :  the  cha^  that,  out  of 
attachment  to  the  fallen  ro3ralty,  be  was  accomplice  to 
a  plot  calculated  to  overthrow  the  newly  chosen  r^ime 
and  reatoic  the  seif-exiled  James  to  the  throne.  Tbe 
indietnent  reata  mainly  on  the  statement  of  the  bend- 
oonqtirator  Preston,  who,  convicted  of  the  crime  and 
QHidiBmned  to  death,  naming  among  othera  also  Penn 
u  implicated,  tried  to  postpane  or  avert  his  own  execu- 
tion.  Fuller,  the  principal  witness  against  him,  was  by 
Pariiament  afterwards  branded  as  an  impostor.  The 
impnulimrnf  is  too  outrageous.  That  Penn,  tbe  man  of 
cnmmon  Bsnee,tbe  apostle  of  peace  and  good-will,  who 
had  forbidden  tbe  nee  of  camial  weapons,  an  exemplar 
■>f  fnokneM,  enjoying  nnder  the  nefimn  more  toleratim 
Uun  tfv,  ahotdd  innta  a  hostile  (Knoich)  invation  and 
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civil  war  for  the  uncertain  caprice  of  a  bigoted  and  li- 
centious king  I  (For  a  detailed  refutation  we  refer  the 
reader  to  I>ixon.)  In  answer  to  these  calumniei^  to 
which, with  other  still  nan  aerhms  charges,  evoi  Maoau- 
lay  gives  credence  in  bis  ffiitoiy  ^iA^rfiBK^  Penn  pub- 
lished (1688)  a  letter  of  which  tbe  following  is  an  ex- 
tract :  "  It  is  fit  that  I  contradict  them  as  particularly  as 
they  accuse  me.  I  say  then,  solemnly,  I  am  so  far  from 
having  been  bred  at  St.  Omer's,  and  received  orders  at 
Rome,  that  I  never  was  at  either  place;  nor  do  I  know 
anybody  tliere ;  nor  had  I  ever  any  correspondence  with 
anybody  in  these  placesi  And  as  for  officiating  in  the 
king's  chapel,  or  any  other,  it  is  so  ridiculous,  as  well  as 
untrue,  that,  besides  thai  nobody  can  do  it  but  a  priest, 
I  have  been  married  to  a  woman  of  some  ctmdition  above 
sixteen  years,  which  no  priest  can  be  by  any  diq)ensa- 
tion  whatever.  I  have  not  so  much  as  looked  into  any 
chapd  of  tbe  Soman  religion,  and  consequently  not  the 
king's,  thoogb  a  common  cnriority  warrants  it  daily  to 
peo^  of  aU  peiMUMioHL  And,  onoe  fiv  all,  I  do  ssy  I 
am  a  Proteataot  Mssenter,  and  to  that  degree  such  that 
I  challenge  the  most  celebrated  Protestant  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish Ch  urch,  or  any  other  on  that  bead,  be  he  layman  or 
clergyman,  in  public  or  [aivat&  For  I  would  have  such 
people  know  it  is  not  impossible  Ua  a  true  Protestant 
Dissenter  to  be  dotiful,  thankful,  and  serviceable  to  tbe 
hiag,  thoogh  he  (the  king)  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
oomnnnion.  We  bold  not  oar  property  or  protection 
from  him  b;- our  persuasion,  and  therefore  his  persuasioii 
shoidd  not  be  the  measure  of  our  all^riaitce*"  Another 
attempt  to  fasten  a  diareputable  transaction  on  Penn  is 
the  charge  that  be  was  an  agent  of  the  queen  in  extort- 
ing or  collecting  a  penalty  from  the  parents  of  certain 
girie  who,  unda  ttw  lead  of  their  sehoolmistress,  ten- 
dated  colon  to  tbe  rd>eUiQns  Monmouth  when  passinK 
Taunton :  and  who  were  for  this  act  imprisoned  on  the 
charge  of  higb-treaaon.  The  imputation  against  Penn 
resu  on  a  letter  dated  Feb.  18,  1686-6,  by  eecreUry 
Sunderland,  addressed  to  "  Hr.  Penn,"  who,  in  company 
with  Walden,  should  manage  tbe  affair.  The  penalty 
demanded  waa  £7000,  which  her  gracious  majesty  do- 
nated to  her  maids  of  honor.  In  reply :  1.  It  nowhere 
appean  that  William  Penn  was  meant— to  one  Otorgo 
¥am  the  bodoeas  woald  have  been  more  congenial;  8. 
It  ia  not  proved  that  either  WiUiam  or  George  or  any 
Penn  accepted  the  comnisdon ;  8.  It  is  a  fact,  subUan- 
tiated  by  the  contemporary  Oldmixon,  that  one  Brent, 
a  popish  lawyer,  and  Crane  as  his  deputy,  were  engage<l, 
and  executed  ttie  collection,  much  to  their  own  benefit, 
so  that  the  maids  of  honor  received  only  one  third  part 
of  tbe  imposed  floe.  Equally  groundless  is  the  insinua- 
lion  that  he  interfered  in  the  affiur  of  Magdalen  College 
to  the  injury  of  the  Protestant  faculty.  He  tried  to  me- 
diate and  save  it,  if  potaible,  even  by  a  compromise,  which 
was  construed  by  his  enemies  as  trying  to  induce  the 
president  (Hough)  to  commit  simony.  His  only  fault 
was  that  he  oould  not  prevail  over  the  king,  who,  bent 
00  bis  purpose,  by  a  n^al  order  transferred  the  institu- 
tion to  the  Jeeoit*  despite  all  temonatranoea  But  as 
credence  to  these  calonniei^  fosteied  {nobaUy  hf  High 
Churchmen,  was  accorded  the  government,  an  or- 
der for  his  arrest  was  finally  issued  (1690).  Penn, 
absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  master,  George  Fox, 
when  learning  of  it,  to  escape  the  blind  fury  of  bis  pow- 
erful enemies,  first  concealed  himself  in  London,  and 
then  by  tbe  w^  of  Shofflham  pamed  over  into  Fiance, 
and  cooe  only  bad  a  secret  interview  with  Algernon 
Sidney,  in  which  he  with  more  than  his  usual  earnest- 
ness protested  his  innocence.  In  December,  1698,  after 
the  passion  bad  snbsided,  he  appeared  again  in  England, 
and  stood  trial  before  the  royal  privy  cotmcil,  and  was 
honorably  acquitted.  Meanwhile  he  had  suffered  great- 
ly, not  only  in  person,  but  also  in  property.  Just  befixe 
his  intended  arrest  (1680)  be  had  prqwied  a  new  expe- 
dition of  Ave  hundred  odootsta^  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
sailing.  All  the  expenses  ot  tbe  ootfltwere  losb  and  in 
169S  he  was  d^vedof  hiMnRSQwdgt^ldymiyl' 
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▼anis,  and  the  province  idmtnutered  \ty  royal  gorem- 
on  until  1694,  when  he  was  reinsuted  as  proprietnr.  In 
1696  he  married  a  second  time,  taking  for  his  wile  Han- 
nah Cdlowhill.  In  1699  he  embarked  with  hia  fkmiljr 
for  hia  temtoriee,  with  the  intent  of  pemMnenily  rend- 
ing there.  He  stayed  only  two  years.  The  EngliiAi 
ministry  had  presented  to  the  Houae  Lords  a  bill  to 
subject  all  the  proprietary  goremments  to  the  perfect 
oontntl  and  authority  of  the  crown.  Penn's  friends 
succeeded  in  postponing  its  diacueaion.  His  return  and 
presence  prerented  it  from  being  passed.  The  remain- 
ing period  of  hia  life  he  spent  in  Kngland,  employing 
tongue  and  poi  in  the  service  of  civil  and  religious 
libmy;  maintaining  an  active  correspondence  with  his 
representatives  and  agents  in  his  American  province,  for 
which  he  had  an  anxioos  care.  The  succession  of  qneen 
Anne,  the  Protestant  daughter  of  the  Catholicizing  James 
II,  procnred  for  him  a  certain  favor  and  patronage  at 
court,  but  be  rarely  availed  himself  of  this  advantage. 
The  loasea  and  great  axpensea  ineumd  duiing  the  last 
years  caused  him  financial  embatnusmenta— a  heavy 
burden  and  a  source  of  chagrin,  as  the  provincial  assem- 
biy,  to  which  he  applied  for  relief,  ungratefully  refused 
to  come  to  his  aid.  He  was  obliged  to  contract  a  mort- 
gage of  ;£66,000  on  his  transatlantic  territories.  In  1712 
he  himself  proposed  to  the  English  government  to  sell 
his  right  and  title  to  them;  hut  before  tlie  buainesa  was 
closed,  orerenme  by  labors  and  cares,  he  had  three  con- 
aecutive  attacks  of  apoplexy,  the  last  of  which  deprived 
him  almost  entirely  of  memory;  but  hia  cheerful  and 
benevolent  disposition  and  the  amenity  of  his  conver- 
sation were  apparent  to  the  last  He  died  at  his  conn- 
try-aeatof  Kushoombe,  Backingbanwhire,  JulySO,  1718. 
His  remains  were  buried  near  the  Friends'  meeting- 
house at  Jordana,  The  pUn  recital  of  hia  diringa  is  his 
best  eulogy. 

Besides  the  treatises  already  named,  Penn  wrote  and 
published  the  following,  which  are  all  controversial :  A 
teatonable  Cuveai  offamtt  Poprrj/  (1670) : —  TrtUh 
cnedfrom  Impoitun  (1671):— The  Spirit  of  Truth  Vin- 
dicated (1672):— Qadberim  a  Nm  Nidxame  far  Old 
Christiatnlg  (1678):— Pr«$em  ItOtTvtt  Com$id- 
end  (1674).  His  coUeoted  wrftii^  with  a  biography, 
were  publiabed  in  1726  at  London,  and  in  1782  in  4  vola. 
See  Marsillac,  Vie  de  GmUauvK  Pm*  (Paris,  1791) ;  Clark- 
son,  Memoirs  of  the  Priirate  and  Pvblie  L^e  of  WiUiam 
Penn  (Lond.  1S18,  2  vols.;  new  ed.  1849,  with  a  preface 
by  W.  E.  Forster,  which  deserves  particular  attention  as 
containing  a  refutation  of  some  of  the  calumnies  surted 
against  him  by  Macaulay);  Hepwottb  DiKon,  WiUian 
Pena,  a  Hiitorie  Biogrfj^h^  Jrom  Ntu  Swrca  (3d  ed. 
Lond.  1853);  Paget,  Inquiry  into  th»  Endenee  of  the 
Charges  brought  by  Lord  Maemday  againtt  WHUmn 
Petm  (Edinb.  1858) ;  Janney,  Life  of  Pern  (Philad. 
1852).  See  also  Ranke,  KngliKhe  Getchiehie,  vol.  v; 
Weingarteii,  Jieiw6itioM-/ir*r«4ai  BtigUmdi  (Leipa.  1868), 
p.  406-421 ;  Jaaney,  Hiat.  of  the  Friendi,  vol  iii ;  Skeata, 
//m(L  of  the  /Vw  CkurtAee  of  England,  p.  81, 82, 153, 816 ; 
Neal,  Hitt.  of  the  Puritan* ;  Stougbton,  Ecciee.  Hit/,  of 
i%iuiM^vol.i  and  ii;  Harsden,  Hitt.oftheCkurdtntmd 
SecU  of  Chrittendom,  For  a  full  aooount  of  Penn'a  writ- 
ings, and  of  those  relating  to  him,  see  especiallv  Joseph 
Smith's  Cataiogue  of  Friend^  Booka,  ii,  282-326;  Alli- 
bonc.  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Anthora,  ii,  1561-1558. 
See  alao  tbe  excellent  article  in  Thomas,  Kog,  Diet. 
a.  v.;  Quarter^  Revitv  of  tkt  J^angeSeiU  iMlkerm 
TAurcA,  April,  1868, artU;  Onrtjoa  Snffew,  xvii,fi66; 
Weetmintter  BeneWfOcKiba,  I860;  LittelTs  Uni^  Jjiv, 
March  28, 1846,  art  vit    (C.  B.) 

Penna,  Franpois- Horace  della,  an  Italian 
missionary,  was  born  in  1680  at  Macerata,  Sutes  of  tbe 
Churcb.  Having  entered  tbe  Order  of  the  Capuchins 
while  young,  be  was  in  1719  appointed  chief  of  a  mis- 
sion destined  to  evangelise  Thibet,  and  went  to  Laasa 
with  twelve  of  bis  tMnethren.  After  several  yeara  of 
apostolic  laboiB,  Della  Penna,  seeing  bis  mission  reduced 
*t}  on^v  three  mooks,  retimed  to  Bmne  in  17S6  to  ask  finr 


new  reinforeementa,  and  upon  his  ncital  tba  OaBgiejn. 
tion  of  the  Propaganda  associated  with  him  nine  othci 
Capuchins,  with  whom  Iw  departed  in  1738,  loaded  wiik 
preaenta,  and  bearing  two  pontiAeal  brieb  far  the  kng 
of  Thibet  and  the  grand  lama.  Tb«y  anivcd  in  TUnc 
in  1741,  and  commenced  theb  preaching;  and  it  was 
upon  the  instmction  furnished  by  Ddla  Penna  that  the 
Congr^tion  irf  the  Propaganda  published  in  Italian 
IMatioH  of  the  CommeneemtrmI  of  the  Prraeml  Stattmftk 
Kingdom  of  ThAet  and  iti  Keigkbora  (Boose,  17ti;  4W}. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  take  Kterally  tbe  ndtd  af  tlte 
conversions  that  Delia  Penna  pretends  to  hare  made; 
what  he  relates  in  this  respect  must  be  accented  only  as 
an  inventor^'.  He  died  July  20, 1747,  in  Patan.  NepsaL 
We  owe  to  this  miseionaiy,  who  had  studied  Thiheiaa 
under  a  doctor  at  Laasa,  several  manuscript  ftagmtai*. 
bv  which  father  Oiorgi  baa  profited  in  the  ptAficanue 
of  his  A^hebehm  TOtOmuM  (17^  4to).  It  is  also 
from  the  dengus  of  Ddla  Penna  that  tbe  Thibetan  d>af 
acceisoftbe Propaganda  have  been  cDgcaTsd.  SmtUt- 
hf  id^.  at  eur.  ierkea  dea  Mianona  Hrw^nar  Be> 
musat,  Reeherekea  Tartarea,  i,  844. — Hoeftrt  Nmir.  Sing. 
GMrate,  xxsix,  600. 

Penna,  Loretuo,  an  Italian  organist,  was  bom  « 
Bologna  in  1613.  He  entered  tl>e  Order  of  CarmefiM 
at  Mantua,  taught  theology,  and  became  ch^«l-maAa 
of  the  church  of  his  order  at  Parma.  His  nepotattcv 
as  an  organist  Mid  didactic  writer  appean  to  have  beea 
great.  He  died  Oct.  20, 1698.  Besides  hia  JTmsv  sad 
his  Piavmea  amerrlia,  which  have  had  sereral  efiti«i. 
we  have  of  his  worlu^  Li  primi  JiAori  mtuicaK  (Bo- 
logna, 1656-79,  8  pta.  4to),  a  treatise  reprinted  Sve 
times,  and  containing  some  good  things ;  aod  Dintlma 
<fe/cctnro/ertMo(MrNlena,l689,4to).  See Orlandi, Anir- 
tori  Bologneai;  Fetis,  Biog.  univ.  dea  Muttdem. — Hot- 
fer,  .VoHp.  Biog.  GMrule,  xxxix,  529. 

Pennacohl,  Piktro  Haeia,  a  painter  of  Tietitri. 
who,  according  to  ZanettI,  fluuriabed  at  Venice  abmi: 
1520,  He  painted  some  works  fiir  Uie  c^Bchea  at  Tea- 
ioe  and  Murano^  which  taxaa  a»y»  are  nsoic  excellent  ia 
color  than  design.  See  Spooner,  Biq^  BitL  itfOm  Im 
^rti,  ii,  670. 

Pennaflel,  CointciL  of  (jComdUnm  T^mq/efaMi 
was  held  April  1, 1802,  by  Gonwlvo  of  Toledo  and  hi» 
suffragana.   Fifteen  artictea  were  published,  tending  v» 
repress  those  abuses  which  are  noticed  in  tlie  raemih 
of  this  age,  vix,  incontinence  among  the  deigy,  wy. 
I  etc.    Among  other  things,  it  waa  enacted,  by  eanoa  1^ 
I  tliat  in  every  eburdi  &k  **  Salve  B^ina*  abmdd  he 
I  sung  after  compline.   By  canon  8,  that  the  pritai 
should  make  wiUi  their  own  liands  the  bread  to  be  coa- 
secrated  at  tt>e  Eucliaiist,  or  cause  it  to  be  made 
othw  eccleaaatics  in  their  own  pceseiKe.    By  enea  7. 
that  tithe  should  be  paid  of  all  lawful  propoty,  ibetebv 
to  recogniae  tbe  nnivereal  sovereignty  of  God.  S« 
Ubbd,  Comeiiia,  xl,  2444. 

Pannafort*,  Ratmond  of,  a  celebrated  eccfcjMa 
tical  character  of  the  IStb  centnir,  waa  bam  at  &Re> 
lona,  and  was  educated  at  the  m^Terntv  trf"  fab  aMtn 
place  from  1204  to  1219.  Re  then  went  to  Bologna,  mI 
there  taught  for  some  time.  Ere  be  had  left  boaae  he 
had  been  vicar-general  tit  bis  native  places  On  Ins  re> 
turn  be  entered  the  Dominican  Order,  then  but  receaily 
founded.  By  request  of  his  superiors  be  wrote  fTai  m'l 
mfuiwi  pmAtaHa.  In  1280  pnpe  Orcgery  VS.  cded 
him  to  Rome,  and  made  bin  Ms  chaplain  and  cewtawf. 
His  holiness  also  intrusted  him  with  a  eoBrcrion  of  the 
papal  decisions  not  given  by  Qratian,  and  tbry  «n 
published  under  tbe  tide  DeerHatium  Grtgorn  I'X  earn- 
pUntio.  In  1285  be  was  elevated  to  the  aieUialMfnc 
(if  Tarragona,  but  be  refuaea  tbe  honor,  and  retired  ts 
his  convent  In  1288  be  wa^  however,  obligod  to  as- 
cept  tbe  honor  of  a  g«Mral  of  hia  order.  Bat  ikm^ 
he  accepted  the  oMoe,  he  finally  rengoed  it,  ad  de- 
voted himself  to  the  convendon  of  Meenand  Jcn^aal 
to  his  studies.  J^^^yi»J»^i^QPoptQmM 
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Ttn  enroOed  him  wnong  the  Mfaitav  and  be 

onted  Jul.  20.  See  Butler,  LAm  ^lAa  <9aiitf^  Jul  20, 

ToLi.  (J.H.W.) 

Peonay,  Joaeph,  D.D.,  a  Preebyterian  divine, 
«u  bom  in  Ireljuid  in  1790.  H«  graduated  at  the  uni- 
venity  in  Dublin,  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
ID  A)vil,  1822,  was  settled  ati  pastor  over  the  First  Pres- 
Iqrterian  Church,  Rochester,  X,  Y, ;  in  1832  he  removed 
la  Northampton,  Maas.,  and  subaequently  became  presi- 
dent of  Hamilton  College,  N.  T.  Bat  he  soon  again 
exchanged  the  rostrum  for  the  pulpit,  and  became  |)as- 
tot  ofthe  Church  at  Nyack,N.Y.  In  1839  he  removed 
to  tiiand  Rapids,  Uich^  and  afterwards  preached  at 
Poatiac,  Mich.  He  died  March  20, 1860.  Dr.  Penney's 
life  was  laborious  and  useful ;  he  was  greatly  beloved 
wherever  be  waa  located.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  £AtetUim,  and  published  a  number  of  fugitive  tbeo- 
kgical  articles  in  periodicals.  See  Wilson,  Preib.  IJkt, 
Almtmae,  1861,  p.  10&;  AlUboue,  Did,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.^vAon,  roL  ii,  a.  t,   (J.  I.  S.) 

Panney,  Nicholas,  a  French  eo^iraver  of  the  last 
century,  hu  left  some  plates  treating  ot  devout  subjects 
boa  his  own  designs,  executed  with  the  graver  in  a 
ray  neat  style,  but  without  much  effect,  among  which 
is  one  of  the  Virgin  appearing  to  St.  Bartholomew. 
They  are  marked  "  N.  Penney  feciL"  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  BiiU  <ifAe  Fine  ^  tff,  ii,  670. 

Pennl,  Otorannl  Franoesoo,  an  eminent  Ital- 
iiD  punter,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1488,  and  received 
the  name  of  II  Fattore,  or  the  SCewaid,  ftom  his  having 
ben  nitrated  with  the  auuMgement  of  the  domestic 
■fiuTB  of  RafEselle.  He  was,  however,  also  one  of  his 
principal  onistants,  and  pmbfttdy  bote  the  surname  II 
Fittore  because  he  was  also  RaffiuUe's  apprmtice.  He 
vn  first  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  Logffie  of 
Ute  Vatkan,  where  be  executed  the  histories  of  Abra- 
bsB  and  Itiw!  in  such  an  admird>le  manner  that  Raf- 
GkUs  made  him  one  of  his  heirsi  Dr.  Waagen  is  of 
opinioa  that  Penni  executed  many  parts  of  the  cartoons 
St  Hinpton  Court,  especially  those  of  the  Death  of  An- 
ontu,  8U  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lj/itra,  and  St.  Paid 
Pnaeitiiig  at  Atiutu.  Of  Peniii*s  own  works  no  frescos 
aod  very  few  oil-paintiiigs  remain.  His  characteristics 
■K  laid  to  have  been  facility  of  invention,  graceful  exe- 
cution, and  singular  felicity  in  landscape.  After  the 
deith  of  RaSaeUe,  Feniu  went  to  Knpleo,  where  he  died 
in  15381  Rugler  aod  Faaaavant  attribute  to  Penni  the 
celebrated  Madonna  del  Passeggto  in  the  Bridgewater 
mUection,  oBoally  believed  to  be  RafTaelle's.  See  Spoon- 
er,  Biog.  Bill,  of  tU  Fine  A  rtt,  voL  ii,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Panni,  Lnoa,  another  Italian  artist  and  brother  of 
the  preceding,  waa  bom  at  Florence  about  lliOO,  Or- 
ludo  sajrs  that  Loca  also  studied  in  the  school  of  Raf- 
tsdlb  Aceocding  to  Yasari,  Luea  united  himself  to 
Fhrino  del  Taga,  and  worked  with  him  in  the  churches 
■t  Loeea,  Genoa,  and  other  cities ;  he  afterwards  oceoni- 
panied  Rosso  into  France,  and  ultimately  passed  into 
England,  wfaefe  hto  was  employed  for  some  tine  by 
Beory  VIIL  On  his  return  to  Italy  be  ts  said  to  have 
quitted  painting  for  engraving.  There  are  quite  a 
BDiabet  of  prints  aUributed  to  him,  mostly  after  the 
wrks  of  Rosso  and  Primaticcioy  Among  them  are  the 
Uknriog:  Aiammi  <md  ^  Ftdert ;  AbraKam  taerific- 
«V^*aae,  after  Primaticcio;  Tkt  Marriage  of  St.  Catk- 
aw,ditl<i.  8ceSpooner,.0K^. /fMf.o/fAe/'HM^rrs, 
ii|fi7(lL 

Patmington.  J.  W.  C,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
iKer  (etdmd^  was  bom  in  1800.  He  was  bom  a  slave, 
kut  escaped  fimm  his  condition  of  servitude  at  the  age 
«f  twen^-one  years,  and  found  his  way  to  New  York, 
vhere  he  was  assisted  in  his  studies  for  the  ministry  by 
*t  Pieibyterian  Church,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cox. 
He  was  snbseqoently  settled  at  Hartford,  and  later  over 
SUloh  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  New  Yorii.  He  re- 
ared dm  digne  of  D.D;.  ftam  the  Uniretnty  of  Hei- 


delberg, Germany.  For  two  or  three  years  previous  to 
his  death  he  labored  with  great  xeal  and  success  among 
the  freedmen  in  Florida.  He  died  at  Jacksonville 
Oct.  22, 1870.— AppletoQ,  A  nntioi  Cydop.  X,  lUtO. 

PenniDgton,  Montagu,  an  English  divine  of 
some  celebrity,  was  bom  about  1768,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  Coll^,  Oxford,  where  he  took  hie  M..\.  in 
1784.  He  was  vicar  of  Nnrthboume  and  Sbonlden,  and 
perpetual  curate  of  St  George's  Chapel,  Deal.  He  was 
also  a  magistrate  for  Kent  and  the  <^nque  Ports.  He 
died  April  16,  1849.  He  published  Redemption,  or  a 
VieiD  of  the  Rite  and  Progrtu  of  Chrittianity  (1811); 
and,  be«des  several  minor  literary  labors,  prepared  a 
memoir  of  bis  aunt,  Hrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  poetess, 
and  paWsbed  it  with  a  collection  of  her  poems,  essays, 
etc  (Loud.  1807, 4lo ;  1808, 2  vols.  8vo).  See  Allibone, 
Dict.ofBriLaiidAmer.AiiULM.v. 

Pennillgtoii,  Thomaa,  a  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, also  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom  idxiut  1770, 
and  was  educated  under  his  verj'  learned  aunt.  After 
taking  holy  orders,  bishop  Porteus.  who  was  the  friend 
of  Mrs.  Carter,  presented  Thomas  Pennington  with  the 
rectory  of  Thorley,  Herts.  He  became  also  chaplain 
to  Lord  EUenborvugh.  He  died  about  18&0.  Hb  pub- 
licationa  are  of  little  interest  now. 

Pennoiw,  Roooo^  a  dittingnisbed  Lombard  archi- 
tect, flourished  at  Gwioa  in  the  16th  century.  Hiliaia 
does  not  mention  his  inslnictor,  but  he  warmly  ,com- 
mends  Pennone*s  abilities,  as  eWnced  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  government  palace  at  Genoa,  particularly  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  grand  portico,  flanked  by  two  courts, 
which,  although  differing  in  size,  satis^r  the  eye  by 
their  perfect  ^mmetry.  These  courts  are  surrouRded 
by  two  orders  of  gall^iea,  the  first  supported  by  Doric 
Slid  the  second  lonie  oolamns.  Among  this  other 
wwfcs  of  Pennone  is  a  part  of  the  eihrnct  Sacra- 
mtnto,  which  be  ooraptetcd  after  the  designa  of  Gale- 
aaaoAleari.  Set  Blooms,  SSog.Bia,^  tkt  fina  Arte, 
ii,671. 

Penny.  In  the  A.  V.,  in  several  passages  of  the 
New  Test.,  "  penny,"  either  alone  or  in  the  compound 
"pennyworth,"  occura  as  the  rendering  of  the  Greek 
l^ap*»p,  a  transfer  of  the  name  of  the  Roman  deaaria* 
(Matt.  XTiU, 28 ;  XX, 3, 9, 18;  xxU,  19 ;  Harii  vi, 87 ;  xU, 
Ifi;  xiv,  6;  Luke  vii,  41 ;  x,  86;  xx,  84;  John  vi,  7; 
xii,5;  Rev.vi,6).  It  took  its  name  ftom  its  being  first 
equal  to  ten  "  asses,"  a  number  afterwards  increased  to 
sixteen.  The  earliest  specimens  sre  of  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  2d  century  B.C.  From  this  time  it 
was  the  prindpol  silver  coin  of  the  commonwealth.  Ic 
continued  to  hold  the  hom  poMtioD  under  the  empire 
until  long  after  the  close  of  tbe  New-Teatament  canon. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  eighty-four  denarii  were  stmck 
from  the  pound  of  silver,  which  would  make  tbe  stand* 
ard  weight  about  60  grains.  This  Nero  reduced  by 
striking  ninety-six  from  the  pound,  which  would  give 
a  sundard  weight  of  about  62  grains,  results  confirmed 
by  the  coins  of  the  periods,  which  are,  however,  not  ex- 
actly true  to  tbe  standard.  The  drachm  of  tbe  Attic 
talent,  which  from  the  refgn  of  Alexander  until  the 
Roman  domination  was  tbe  moat  important  UnA  stand- 
ard, had,  by  gradual  reduction,  become  equal  to  the 
denarius  of  Augustus,  so  that  the  two  coins  came  to  be 
regarded  as  Identical.  Under  the  same  emperor  tbe 
Roman  coin  superseded  the  Greek,  and  many  of  the  few 
cities  which  yet  struck  silver  mcHiey  took  for  it  the 
form  and  genenl  character  of  tbe  denarius,  and  of  its 
half,  the  quinaritu.  In  Palestine  In  the  New-Test,  pe- 
riod, we  Icam  from  numismatic  evidence,  that  denarii 
roust  have  mainly  formed  the  silver  currency.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  in  tbe  New  TesL  by  tpaxfn 
and  dpyvpiov,  both  rendered  in  the  A.  V. "  piece  of  sil- 
ver," we  are  to  nndersland  tbe  denarius.  See  Drachma. 
The  tilptt-xjiov  of  tbe  tribute  (Matt,  xvii,  34)  was  prob- 
ably in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  not  »^nsM  coiliJtko 
the  vrarhp  meDUoned  in[«hiti^a[Ul«ViM«»^^M^)* 
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See  MoNCT.  From  the  panUe  orxbe  Uborara  in  the 
vineyard  it  would  aecm  that  a  denarios  was  tbeo  the 
tvcdinaiy  pay  for  a  day's  labor  (Matt,  xx,  2, 4, 7,  9, 10, 
13).  The  term  dntaritu  aureus  (Flin.  xudr,  17; 
xxxrii,  8)  is  piott^y  a  comipc  deaignatiaa  for  the 
aureut  (awmniw) ;  in  the  New  Test,  the  denariua  prop- 
er is  alwaya  intended.  See  Sa^th,  Diet. <tfCkut.Antiq. 
a,  V.  Denariua.  The  eariier  ulver  denarii  were  atnick 
by  the  authority  of  diBtinguiabed  families,  and  bear 
portraits  and  deugns  illusUatire  of  Roomu  bistmy; 
these  are  called  eimtiUttr  d«urii.  Aftn  the  time  of 
Jnliua  Coaar  they  present  us  with  a  series  almost  un- 
broken of  the  emperoiB,  together  with  many  of  their 
wives,  sons,  daughters,  and  occasionally  of  their  fathers, 
sisters,  and  brothers  also.  The  consular  denarius  bore 
on  one  side  a  head  of  Bome,  and  X  or  a  star,  to  denote 
the  value  in  tme*,  and  a  chariot  with  either  two  or  four 
horses;  but  afterwards  the  reverse  bore  the  figures  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  sometimes  a  Victory  in  a  chariot 
of  two  or  four  borsea.  At  •  latex  date  the  busts  of  dif- 
ferent deities  wore  given  on  the  obreiw;  and  these 
were  finally  sopeneded      the  beads  of  the  Onsars. 


Denarius  of  Tiberias. 

««.  .•  Tl  C^AR  Dm  ATO  W  ATGTSTVS.  Hwi  af  Tltariii^  liMMth 

wtk  Tiffbt  (Mau.ua,  !•,»,«}.  ai».iToimruAxaL  Smm 

The  reveTMs  varied,  and  some  of  them  are  very  curious. 
The  name  continued  to  be  applied  to  a  diver  piece  ss 
late  as  the  rime  of  the  earlier  Byzantines.  The  states 
that  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  emfure  imitated 
the  coinage  of  the  imperial  mints,  and  in  general  called 
tfaeir  principal  nlver  coin  the  denariua,  whence  the 
French  name  denier  and  the  Italian  denaro.  The  chief 
Anglo-Saxon  coin,  and  for  a  long  period  the  only  one, 
oorresponded  to  tlw  denarius  of  the  C<Hittueut.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  cnrrent  under  the  Noimana,  Plantageoets, 
and  Tudora,  though  latterly  Utile  used.  It  is  called 
penny,  denariua,  or  denier,  whicb  explains  the  employ- 
ment of  the  first  word  in  the  A.  V.  See  Arnold,  De 
denario  Pari  (Alt.  1769) ;  Dotsehaeus,  DtKorbu  Ve»- 
pertmMt  (Boat.  1667).   See  Dbkarius. 

Penny  Waddlnga  (or  Pemht  Bridals)  is  the 
name  of  a  peculiar  festive  marriage  ceremonial  which 
was  common  in  Scotland  until  the  middle  of  the  17tb 
century.  At  these  penny  weddings  the  invited  giieeta 
made  contribntions  in  money  (seldom  more  than  one 
shilling  each),  to  pay  the  general  expenses,  and  leave 
over  a  small  sum,  which  would  assist  the  newly  married 
pair  in  furnishing  their  dwelling.  This  practice,  now 
disused,  as  leading  to  "profkne  minstrehring  and  pro- 
miscuous dancing,"  was  denounced  by  an  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kiric  in  164ft,  as  well  as  by  nu- 
merous acts  of  presbyteries  and  kirk-sessions  about  tbe 
same  period.    The  act  reads  as  ftrilows : 

*■  The  sssemblr,  oonslderinK  that  many  persons  do  In* 
vlte  to  these  penny  weddings  excessive  numbers,  among 
whom  there  (l«qoently  falls  out  dmnkenncas  and  on- 
desnnesB,  for  preventing  whereof,  by  their  act  Feb.  18, 
IMS,  tbef  ordain  presbyteries  to  tske  special  care  for  re- 
atraiDlng  tbe  abnses  oralnarfly  e(»nnUied  at  these  occa- 
sions, OS  they  shall  think  lit,  and  to  lake  a  strict  acconnt 
of  the  obedieDce  of  every  sesrion  to  their  orders  tbere- 
anent,  and  that  at  their  visitation  of  parishes  within  their 
bounds :  which  set  is  ratified  Harch  8,  ITOL  By  Uie  lUh 
sees,  assembly,  ITOS,  presbyteries  are  to  applyto  msf^ls* 
trates  for  ezecatlug  the  laws  relating  to  penny  bridals, 
and  the  commlaatnn,  npon  sppTlcntlon  from  them,  are  to 
apply  to  the  government  for  obliging  the  Jntlses  who  re- 
fwe  to  exeente  their  office  in  that  matter.  By  the  14th 
aet  Pari.  B  Car.  n.  It  Is  ordained  that  at  marriage^  be- 
aides  the  married  persons,  their  parent*,  brotheTSiand  sis- 
ters, and  the  fitmily  wherein  tfan  live,  there  aball  not  he 
present  above  four  Menda  on  either  side.  If  there  shall 
*v  any  greater  number  of  paiscHU  at  penny  weddings 


within  a  town,  or  two  mOee  thoreof,  that  the  _ 
the  honse  shall  be  fined  In  the  snm  of  MO  nwrka.' 

Fenzy  (or  Penrl  or  Ap  ftonzy),  Johx,  a  PwitBa 
diving  better  known  onder  the  bums  of  if ortia  Jfor- 
Prdate  and  Ifartim  Prie^  wna  a  nativs  of  Wste,  mA 
was  bom  in  1559.  He  waa  educated  at  Peter  Hmk, 
Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford,  wbm  he 
took  his  degree  of  master,  and  then  entmd  into  bib 
orders.  In  the  controversy  between  the  Puritana  aal 
the  hierarchy  he  waged  •  fierce  war  agunst  tbe  Es- 
tablishment, and  was  sGcaaed  and  eoBdenmed  for  boU- 
ing  seditious  ofunions  and  UbetlUng  tbe  queen  (Elii- 
abeth).  He  was  executed  like  a  felon  in  Ifi^kariac 
a  widow  with  four  young  children  to  bemoan  tfaor 
He  was  charged  wiUi  tbe  authomhip  of  tbe  Sfar-Pnlot 
Tracts,  but  he  disapproved  of  tbe  project,  and  their  tpn: 
and  their  style  are  so  unlike  bis  that  bis  apologists  ieaj 
his  having  had  anything  to  do  with  tbem.  Dioing  kit 
trial  he  advocated  the  principles  wbidi  b«  bettevcd  sw- 
essary  for  adoption  by  the  En^^h  Church,  vix.  (1)  ths 
tbe  Church  as  an  insticotion  of  Christianity  sUould  fct 
governed  only  by  the  laws  of  its  divine  fcmder:  (i\ 
that  the  offices  derived  from  tbe  Romish  bieixrdiy  ra 
unscriptural  and  ontichristiaa.  There  is  little  dosbt  the 
Penry's  cmiscientious  hostili^  to  prelacy  and  Cbmt 
authority  made  him  <4MMndous  to  tbe  ivling  pany. 
and  brought  him  to  a  pmnatnre  and  violeBt  deatk 
He  seems  to  have  had  leas  of  that  ^rit  <rf'  nmecr  and 
iosabordination  than  the  majority  of  his  co-thmkcn 
Especially  in  his  last  moooenu  did  the  spirit  of  tbe  rau 
rise  to  the  solemn  drcumstances  of  his  fate,  and  he  died, 
if  not  precisely  for  the  cause,  yet  with  much  of  ite  de- 
voted Sfuit  of  a  martyr.  See  Waddington,  Jclm  Pm- 
ry,  du  POgrim  Uartjfr  (Lond.  16&4, 8vo);  StoaghtM, 
SpiritiuU  BtroeM,  p.  62  sq. ;  Coleman,  The  Es^Hsk  Cm- 
/asort  tffler  die  R^.  p.  117  sq.,  297  eq. ;  Ftice,  BiiL^ 
Ifoaeoi^ormUjf,  voL  i;  Soames,  SUM^ndum  Bdi^pts 
History,  p.  427  sq. ;  Collier,  Eodet.  BisL  ;  Neal,  BiO.^ 
the  Pvriitmsi  {LomL)  GmOemm's  Moffiaii^ 
511;  ^mxaa,GmiMs<ifi}uNaeEi^ltaidCkKrdm;ami 
the  article  as  well  as  the  reference*  in  *'Ti^ftm,  DiA 
qf  Brii.  and  A  swr.  J  utA.  ii,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

PennalMn,  FbI  Haroo,  and  FbI  1£aboo  Uama- 
vxiA,  his  assistant,  two  old  painters  of  tbe  Order  at  the 
Dominicans  at  Venice,  flourished  in  the  first  hatf  of  the 
16th  century.  Pensaben  was  boro  at  Yemce  in  14S& 
Of  his  parents  and  bc^bood  nothing  is  known.  The 
earliest  account  takes  ns  back  to  IfilO^wben  be  was  a 
priest  at  the  Dominican  convent  of  Sta.  Paol  and  Jdfen 
in  Venice,  having  only  a  abort  time  previous  to  iba 
taken  U>e  Dominican  babiL  In  the  <^[Mtnlar  acts  ef 
1514  he  is  called  sub-prior,  and  in  tboae  at  ISH  bead 
sacristan.  Lanxi  says  Pensaben  was  an  artist  of  sin. 
gular  merit,  wholly  mikwnni  in  the  histoiy  of  art  tin 
Frederiei  diaoovered  aoow  doenmena  rdat^  to  lia 
in  the  convent  of  tbe  Dominicans  at  Ttevigi,  wfeiA- 
er  be  bad  been  invited  from  Venice.  "In  this  Mvie, 
partaking  of  the  aiicient  and  modem  taateu  is  a  Ivp 
picture  of  St.  Nicholas  in  a  church  of  the  DomioicKa 
at  Trevigi,  in  which  the  cupola,  the  columns,  and  the 
perspective,  with  a  throne,  on  which  is  seatod  the  Vir- 
gin with  the  infant  Jesos,  surnnioded  by  saini*  stMd- 
ing,  the  steps  ornamented  by  •  harping  aerapb,  dl  <fis- 
cover  the  composition  of  BellinL  It  wan  painted  bf  P. 
Haroo  Pensaben,  assisted  by  P.  Marco  Harania,  hoA 
Dominican  priests  engaged  for  this  purpose  from  Va- 
ice."  Nothing  further  is  lawwn  of  their  worltSL  Pen- 
saben died  in  tfiSa  SMBpoooUtBiog.SiM.^titFh» 
A  rts,  it,  671. 

Panaieil.  Battwta,  an  Italian  engraver  wbo  fioa^ 
iabed  in  the  btter  part  of  tbe  16th  century,  waa  a  Mtin 
nf  Pnnna  anilis naiially rillnd  ffiijifirfii  rmwiiasii.fiM 
his  signatoTet  Zani  calls  bis  nam  AoMufa  AaMn' 
da  Parma,  and  says  that  he  was  a  derigner,  ■agiiiii 
and  a  seller  of  books  and  niint|L  and  oivca  fear  intoir 
tions  fhm  bU  piiQlfe£«;ASpdid^®aMeii  i 
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ddalfy  at  RMM^irtim  ha  angmrcd  aaranl  platM  for 
rarioaa  muten,  and  otben  from  his  own  derign,  ex- 
ecoMd  in  a  style  rwembliag  that  of  Corueliui  Cort, 
Among  these  are  the  following:  Tke  Virgm  and  Ittfant 
aj^tearw^  to  SL  John  (after  Baroocio,  B^dsU  Parruen- 
BiB  fee.  1688):— 7^  Bap^  ^  Chritt  (Bapt.  Parmen- 
Bt»> : — Tie  OuulUg  St.  Jottph  (1698)  —Tke  Crmcp- 
jEe»o«(intmefaeeti,Bap(.PanBfliiaisfoniit.U84).  See 
Bpoauat, Btoff. Bin. ^tftkM  Fine  Arl$,ti,teru 

Pendo,  Le.  the  enjf^rtnent  or  use  of  a  part  of  the 
fkults  of  a  benefice  without  senrice,  woa  formerly  a  very 
common  occurrence  in  the  Church  Rome,  and  is  even 
now  occasionally  enjoyed  in  the  Church  of  England. 
See  SitiucuBB.  At  present  in  the  Romish  Chaich  the 
penno  is  accorded  only  to  priests  de  emeritu. 

TStulit  pauiomt  is  ibt  name  of  the  secured  income  to 
■  priest  without  regard  as  to  its  source. 

Penao,  Joskpu,  also  called  Da  u  Vboa,  a  Jewish 
mercbant  of  Spain,  is  noted  fcr  bis  Utaiarjr  labon  aa 
poet,  I0«ralphiloeopher,aud  orator.  Ha  was  bom  aboat 
16&0  at  Espejo,  in  Cordova;  and  lived  afterwards  at  la- 
voroo,  Amsterdam,  and  Antwerp,  at  which  last  place  be 
probiUily  died.   He  belongs  to  the  last  Spanish  Jews 
wbo  cultivated  Spanish  poetry  in  a  foreign  land.  He 
wrote,  rni?Fin  ■'^''OSt.  "the  Prisoners  of  Hope,"  an 
aU^orit^' drama  (Anuterd.  1678) :— D^ll^is) 
"  Orchard  of  Lilies,"  In  both  these  dramss  Penso  shows 
the  assiduity  orSstan  in  deluding  msn  ttom  the  worship 
of  God,  and  the  many  snares  he  lays  in  bis  way  to  entrap 
him  ;  but  Providence  frustrates     Satan's  diaboUc  de- 
vices, and  rigbteousoess  obtains  at  last  the  sway  over 
him  : — La  Sota,  Patt^rica  taera,  a  panegyric  poem 
in  praise  of  the  Mosaic  law  (itnd.  1688):— Tfte  Life 
of  Adam,  in  Spanish  (ibid.  16S8) : — Sermon /uaibre,  a 
fUneral  oration  in  Spanish  on  the  death  or  his  mother, 
printed  together  with  a  funeral  oration  on  the  death  of 
hia  father  (it»d.  1688): — IHtcuno  AasUmico  moral  y 
miMffrado,  etc.  (ibid.  1688) : — Ditcurtot  aeadimcot,  mo- 
raUt,  rketarieM,3f  mmgradoa  que  recito  en  tajhrida  A  ea- 
dhmiathtiMF1oridot,etc(}iAi.l68b).  See  FOrst.  £fU. 
jKtL  iii,  75;  Griltz,  Getek.  d.  Juden,  x,  198;  xiii;  Kay- 
serling,  Sepkardim,  p.  S16  sq, ;  BihUothrkjBdiscfier  Kan- 
Zftrtdner,  voL  i,  Beilage,  p.  17;  Idargoliftuth,  Modera 
Judaism  vweitiifaUd,  p.  246;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gu^Aichle 
der  jSdiuAen  Poetie,  p.  77,  160,  174;  De  Roen,  Dizio- 
nario  atorico  degli  autori  Ebrei,  p.  826  (Gkno.  triuisL  \3y 
Hamburger) ;  Etheridg^  Introdiutbm  to  ffeftrev  LOer- 
ature,  p.  889;  Wolf,  BOL  Bebr.  i,555;  iii.417j  iv.8fil. 
(ttP.) 

Pentaola  of  Bolomon,  a  five-angled  figure,  com- 
posed of  two  trian^es  interiaced ;  the  k^ndary  seal 
or  ai^  of  Solomon,  carved  on  an  emerald,  by  which  he 
ruled  the  gins  or  demons,  representing  the  five  fingers 
of  Che  hand  of  Omnipotence.  David's  shield  had  tax 
snglea. 

Fen'tatenoh,  the  collective  title  coromonly  given 
to  the  first  Ave  hooks  of  the  O.  T.  (In  the  present  ar- 
ticle we  adopt  a  conuder^ble  portion  of  that  given  in 
Fairtiftim's  £t&fa  Dictionary,  but  with  important  modi- 
fications^ and  extensive  additions  from  other  sources.) 
SecHoan. 

L  TTte  Nam^-Tbe  above  is  the  Greek  name  given 
to  the  books  oommonly  called  the  Five  Books  of  Moses 
(4  wfvrarfvxocs&^^oc;  Penlatenchns  sc. liber;  the 
fivefold  book;  from  rnixoc,  which,  meaning  originally 
"  vessel,  instrument,"  etc,  came  in  Alexandrine  Greek 
to  mean  "  book").  In  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemisfa 
it  was  called  "the  Law  of  Moses"  (Ezra  vii,  6) ;  or  « the 
book  of  the  Law  of  Hoee^  (Neh.  viii,  1) ;  or  simply 
« the  hook  ofMoees"  (Ezra  vi,  18;  Neh.xiii,  1 ;  2  Chron. 
XXV,  4 ;  XXXV,  12).  This  was  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  our  exi«dng  Pentatench.  The  book  which  was 
disoovered  in  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and 
which  is  entitled  (8  Cbron.  xxxiv,  14)  "the  book  of 
tiMLaw  of  Jabovah  I7  the  bind  of  Mom^"  ms  mit>- 


stantiaOy,  it  woold  seem,  the  eame  volume.  InSChron. 
xxxiv,  80  it  is  styled  "  the  book  of  the  Covenant,"  and 
so  also  in  S  Kings  xxiii,  2,  21,  while  in  2  Kings  xxil, 
8  Hilklah  Bay^  I  have  found  "  the  book  of  the  Law." 
Still  earlier,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphst,  we  find  a  "  book 
(rftlielAwof  Jchovafa"inuse(2ChrDn.  xvii,9).  This 
was  prohaUy  the  eailiest  designation,  for  a  "book  of 
the  Law"  is  mentioned  in  Deoteronomy  (xxxi, 
thoogh  it  is  questionable  whether  tha  name  as  tbm 
used  refers  to  the  whole  Pentatench  or  only  to  Deuter- 
onomy. The  modem  Jews  usually  call  the  whole  by 
the  name  of  Torak  (nnnn),  L  e.  *<  tha  Iaw,"  or  Tordtk 

Jfo«AM(ni;jn  n'nnn),"tbeLairofMwei."  Tberab- 
binioddtlaisnnipin  rrq^n,«the  five  fifths 

of  the  Law."  In  the  preface  to  the  Wisdom  of  Jesos 
the  S<Hi  of  Sindi,  it  ia  eaUed  "  the  Law,"  which  is  also 
a  usual  name  for  it  in  the  New  TesUment  (Hatt^  xii,  5; 
xxii,  86, 40 ;  Luke  x,  26 ;  John  viii,  5, 17).  Sometimes 
the  name  of  Moses  stands  briefly  for  the  whole  work 
ascribed  to  him  (Luke  xxiv,  27).  Finally,  the  whole 
Old  Testament  is  sometimee  called  a  potiori  parte, "  the 
Law"  (Matt,  v,  18 ;  Luke  xvi,  17 ;  John  vii,  49 ;  x,  84 ; 
xii,  84).  In  John  xv,  2fi ;  THaax.  iii,  19,  words  from  the 
Psalms,  and  in  1  Cor.  xiv,  21,  from  Isaiah,  are  quoted  as 
words  of  the  Law.   See  Law. 

IL  Pmemt  Form. — The  divition  of  the  whole  work 
into  five  parts  baa  by  some  writers  been  supposed  to 
be  original.  Others  (as  Lensden,  Httvemick,  and  Len- 
gerke),  with  more  probability,  think  that  the  division 
was  made  by  the  Greek  translators.  For  the  titles  of 
the  several  books  are  not  of  Helwew,  but  ot  Greek  or> 
i^n.  The  Udivew  names  ai«  merely  taken  frnn  the 
first  words  of  each  book,  and  in  the  first  instance  only 
designatedparticularsecfiowandaotwholebooks.  The 
MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  form  a  single  roll  or  volume, 
and  are  divided  not  into  books,  but  into  the  larger  and 
smaller  sections  called  Parthisfotk  and  Sedarvn,  Be- 
udes  this,  the  Jews  distribute  all  the  laws  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch under  the  two  beads  of  affirmative  and  negative 
precepts.  Of  the  former  they  reckon  248;  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  anatomy  of  the  rabbins,  so  many  are 
the  parts  of  the  human  body;  of  the  latter  they  make 
365,  which  is  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and  also 
the  number  of  veins  in  the  human  body.  Accordingly 
the  Jews  are  bound  to  the  observance  of  613  precepts; 
and  in  order  that  these  precepts  may  be  perpetually 
kept  in  mind,  they  are  wont  to  carry  a  piece  of  cloth 
foarsquare,  at  the  four  oomen  of  wbidi  they  have 
fringes  ooneiating  of  dght  threads  apiece,  fintened  in 
five  knots.  These  ftingea  are  called  D'^X'^X,  a  word 
which  in  numbers  denotes  600:  add  to  tiiis  the  eight 
threads  and  the  five  knoti^  and  we  get  the  618  precepta 
The  five  knots  denote  the  five  books  of  Mose&  (See 
Bab.  Talmud.  Maccoth,  sect.  8;  Malmon.  Prff.  to  Jad 
Hachazakah ;  Leusden,  PhVoL  p.  88.)  Both  Philo  (ds 
Abraham,  ad  intL)  and  Josephus  (c  Apion.  i,  8)  recog- 
nise the  dirision  now  current.  Vaihinger  supposes  that 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  number  five  led  to  its 
adoption ;  fw  ten  is  the  qrmbol  of  compleUon  or  per- 
fection, as  we  see  in  the  ten  commandments  (and  so  in 
Genesis  we  have  ten  "generations"),  and  therefore  five 
is  a  number  which,  as  it  were,  ctmfesses  Imperfection 
and  prophesies  comfjetion.  The  Law  is  not  perfect 
without  the  Prophet!,  for  the  Prophets  are  in  a  special 
sense  the  bearers  of  the  Promise;  and  it  is  the  Promise 
which  completes  the  Law.  This  is  questionable.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  division  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch Cnflnenced  the  arrangement  of  the  Psalter  In 
fire  books.  The  same  may  bs  sud  of  the  five  M^il- 
loth  of  the  Hagiographa  (Canliclea,  Ruth,  lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastea,  and  Esther),  which  in  many  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  placed  immediately  after  the  Pentateuch.  In 
some  Jewish  writers,  however,  there  are  found  state- 
ments indicating  that  the  Pentateudi  waa  fctfm^y  di- 
vided into  seven  pottloiur(^'tti 3^^Mm>a^ ix, 
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1 ;  tbique  Bnithaupt).  In  the  Jewish  canmi  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  kept  somewhat  diuiiict  from  the  other  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  TestunCDt,  because,  consideml  with 
reference  to  U»  ctmtent^  it  is  the  book  <^  books  of  the 
ancient  coven  an  L  It  u  the  bsNS  of  the  reKgtoa  of  the 
Old  Teatament,  and  of  the  whole  theocrsUcal  life.  See 
Old  Tkstamext. 

For  the  several  naa>es  and  contents  of  the  five  books 
we  refer  to  the  articles  on  each  book,  where  questions 
affiectins  their  uO/bgnty  and  geuuiaeDeaB  separately  are 
also  diaeussed. 

III.  Unitjf  efOu  /VnfofeiicL— 1.  This  is  evinced  in 
its  general  scope  and  contents.  With  a  view  to  this 
point,  we  need  only  briefly  observe  here  that  this  work, 
banning  with  the  record  of  creation  and  the  history 
of  the  primitive  world,  passes  on  to  deal  more  especially 
with  the  early  history  of  tbe  Jewish  family.  It  gives 
at  length  the  personal  history  of  the  three  great  fathers 
<rf  the  bmily;  it  then  describes  how  tbe  family  grew 
into  a  natnn  in  Egsrpt,  tells  ns  of  ita  oppression  and  de- 
liverance, of  its  forty  years*  wandering  in  the  wiMer- 
uesa,  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  with  all  its  enactments 
both  civil  and  religious,  of  tbe  construction  of  the  tab- 
ernacle, of  the  numbering  of  the  people,  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  of  many  impor- 
tant events  which  befell  them  before  their  entrance  into 
the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  finally  concludes  with  Moses's 
last  discourses  and  bla  death.  The  unity  of  the  work 
hi  ita  existing  form  is  now  generally  recognised.  Tt  is 
not  a  mere  collection  of  loose  fragments  carelessly  put 
together  at  iliSerent  times,  but  bears  evident  traces  of 
design  and  purpose  in  its  composition.  Even  those  who 
discover  different  authors  in  the  earlier  books,  and  who 
deny  that  Denteronomy  was  written  by  Hoaes,  are  stttl 
of  opinion  that  the  work  in  ita  present  (bnn  is  a  con- 
nected whole^  and  was  at  least  reduced  to  ita  preaent 
shape  by  a  single  reviser  or  editor  (see  Ewakl,  GMcAfeUr, 
i,  173;  Stfthelin,  Kntucke  Unten.  p.  1). 

The  qaestion  has  also  been  raised  whether  the  book 
of  Joshua  does  not,  properly  speaking,  constitute  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  this  work.  To  this  question  Ewald 
(Getehickte,  i,  175),  Knobel  {Generit,  Vorbem.  §  1,  2), 
Lengerke  iKenaan,  Ixxxiii),  and  StShelin  {Krititche 
UMeri.  p.  91)  give  a  reply  in  the  affirmative.  They 
seem  to  have  been  led  to  do  so,  partly  because  they  im- 
agine that  the  two  docnment^  the  Elohisiic  and  the 
Jehovistic,  which  characterize  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  may  still  be  traced,  like  two  streams,  the 
waters  of  which  never  wholly  mingle  though  they  flow 
in  the  same  channel,  running  on  through  the  book  of 
Joshua ;  and  partly  because  tbe  sanw  work  which  con- 
tains the  promise  of  the  land  (Gen.  zv)  must  contain 
also — 10  they  argue — the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  But 
such  grounds  are  far  too  arbitrary  and  unoertun  to  sup- 
port the  hypothesis  which  rests  upon  them.  All  thst 
seems  probable  is  that  the  book  of  Joshua  received  a 
final  reviMon  at  the  hands  of  Ezra,  or  some  earlier 
prophet,  at  the  same  time  with  tbe  books  of  the  law. 
The  fact  that  tbe  Samaritans,  who  it  Is  well  known  did 
not  possess  the  otho'  bocrits  of  Scripture,  have  beades 
the  Pentateuch  a  book  of  Joshua  (see  Chronicon  Sa' 
maritanam,  etc,  ed.  Juynboll,  Lugd.  Bat.  1848),  indi- 
cates no  doubt  an  early  associalion  of  the  one  with 
the  other,  but  is  no  proof  that  they  originally  consti- 
tuted one  wwk,  but  rather  tbe  contrary.  Otherwise 
the  SamariUns  would  naturally  have  adopted  the  ca- 
nonical recension  of  Joshua,  We  may  therefore  re- 
gard the  five  books  of  Moses  as  one  separate  and  com- 
plete work. 

2.  More  particularly,  tbe  order  which  pervades  the 
book  manifests  its  unity,  although  tbia  ts  not,  indeed, 
tediously  formal  or  monotonous. 

(1.)  Chiefly  Us  Aronohgiad  order,  the  umpleet  of 
all,  and  such  as  might  be  expected  to  be  predomi- 
nant in  a  book  which  is  in  a  large  measure  historical 
This  characteristic  is  obvious  in  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  two  books  of  Genesis  and  cieutenmomy  at  the 


b^^ning  and  the  end;  the  former  serving  as  an  intn- 
duction,  and  the  latter  as  a  recapitulariioo.  In  like 
manner  tbe  story  of  tbe  Camily  of  Abraham  expawdis 
when  we  eome  to  Exodus,  into  that  cf  the  peoide  of  Is- 
rael; first,  enalaved  Israel  attains  to  redcmpuop,  and 
next  redeemed  hnel  is  omosecnted  to  the  service  of  in 
Lord,  who  meets  his  people,  ddivera  hia  law  of  life  to 
them,  and  instmcts  them  to  set  up  his  tabonade  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Tbe  book  of  Leviticus  oootainssearedr 
any  history,  and  is  occupied  with  tbe  rules  for  tbe  Mr- 
vice  qS  God  in  this  tabemacle:  it  ia  the  oode  fcr  Ac 
spiritual  life  Israel  as  the  congr^ation  of  the  Lead— 
a  code  published  almost  at  once,  and  in  a  form  sidiaofi- 
tially  complete.  The  fourth  book,  that  of  Numb*x\  re 
sumes  the  thread  of  the  history,  and  cooducta  the  r- 
deemed  and  consecrated  and  o^antzed  boat  from  Mosit 
Sinu  through  the  wildemees  to  the  LaihI  of  PnmiK: 
including  further  l^pslation,  of  which  they  stood  ia 
need  if  tht^  were  to  take  a  suitable  place  amoog  the 
kingdoms  of  tho  worid. 

(S.)  Tet  obrioualy  this  book  ia  Mt  a  dry  asriei  af 
annals,  in  which  the  cbronoli^cal  order  is  alone  ahatrt- 
aUe ;  still  less  is  it  tbe  mere  leaves  of  a  joomal  is  which 
tbe  narrative  of  the  three  middle  books  was  writKn 
ilown  at  the  dates  of  the  several  occurrences,  and  bA 
uiKbauged  in  all  time  coming.  Whatever  may  ban 
been  written  down  in  the  form  of  m  joomal  at  the 
first  (of  which  we  have  poeubly  an  instanee  in  SnnA. 
xxxiii),  would  be  revised,  extended,  ablaevialed,  sad 
rearranged  by  the  author,  ere  it  came  from  bis  hands  a 
finished  history.  Tberefore  we  find  a  syttana/ie  otder, 
according  to  the  internal  or  logical  connection  of  tb« 
parts,  even  in  the  purely  namtive  portions  ThasGcn. 
xxxviu  fnmisbea  the  account  of  tnnnccku  ia  tbe 
(kmily  of  Judah  whidi  cannot  but  have  atmebcd  om 
a  long  coutse  of  time^  of  yean  apparently,  indodiiv  the 
greater  part  of  the  lime  that  Joseph  was  alone  in  Eg7|K. 
and  which  very  probably  extended  bmck  to  a  date  cob- 
uderably  eariier  than  that  at  which  hia  captivity  beirar 
the  entire  series  of  events,  however,  bring  recorded  io 
this  one  chapter,  with  a  twofold  ad^-antage — that  of  be- 
ing itself  more  distinctly  set  before  us,  mad  that  «f  aot 
interrupting  Uie  thread  of  Joseph's  biatoiy  in  Egypt. 
Sometimes  indeed  we  may  be  mmble  to  dtfcnae 
whether  the  order  in  which  events  are  narrated  is  ihe 
order  oftime  or  tbatof  logical  sequence;  anancenaotr 
which  meets  us  in  other  portions  of  sacred  histofr.  u 
well  as  outside  of  the  Bible.  But  it  is  not  snrpraiiif 
that  this  kigical  order  predominates  in  the  Vegidatiaa; 
though  even  here  the  chrontdogical  order  ia  bj  no  mmu 
uncommon,  because  the  laws  sprang,  to  a  comadtfaMr 
extent,  oat  of  the  circumstanoea  in  which  tbe  ptofit 
were  placed  from  time  to  time.  Thia  peeaUaritr  Ins 
given  rise  to  repetitions,  enlargements,  reanangmeack 
and  even  in  a  limited  degree  to  modifications,  of  eailifT 
enactments;  of  which  we  have  an  instractiTe  exasfilF 
in  the  varied  order  in  which  the  parts  of  the  tabemacir 
and  its  furniture  are  menttuiied,  first  in  the  diiuai 
given  to  Hoaes  in  Uie  mount,  and,  aeoond^,  in  the  aar- 
rative  of  ita  actual  construction. 

(3.)  A  third  prindple  of  arrangement  is  the  rkOtri 
aU,  of  which  the  instances  are  fewer.  Indeed  it  is  voy 
much  confined  to  Deuteronomy,  in  which  ICoaes  apptvs 
as  the  great  prophet  of  Israel.  It  was  a  ooniQaiy  fna 
the  plan  of  Uiese  discounes  that  Moaea  should  pnjK 
the  topics  in  the  form  likelieet  to  tell  upon  the  andiott 
to  whom  he  was  giving  a  parting  addrcsa;  that  be 
should  group  inddenta  wid  laws  aooording  to  etnm, 
afitnities  or  contrasts  for  tbe  purpose  of  ^leet;  tbM  be 
should  pass  over  some  subjects  in  entire  stleooes  sba^J 
touch  upon  others  lightly,  and  on  another  daas  ac31 
should  enlarge  at  some  length;  and  that  he  sbs^ 
often  pwacnt  them  under  peculiar  aspecta,  n  fina 
somewhat  diflbroit  from  thoae  in  whidi  we  riioaU  ban 
seen  them  if  we  had  known  them  only  from  the  eadkr 
books.   Tet  such  variety,  subordinate  in  ita  hmbbl 
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lonal  proof  of  the  uaity  of  the  Fentateuch,  and  of  the 
mnprehennTaieB  of  the  pbu  on  which  it  hn  beoi 
nittezi. 

XV.  Aitthoritji  and  DaU  of  Compoti/ion. — This  is  pre- 
;nitnently  the  subject  which  callii  for  diacusuoa  here,  u 
t  hss  been  lai^y  disputed.  The  reply  we  give  is  the 
>ld  and  commoD  one,  namely,  by  Moses,  during  the 
wandering  in  the  wilderness.  We  shell  endearw  to  state 
ilainly  and  Eudy  the  riews  and  nama  both  fi>r  and 
igainat  it. 

1.  ttiatorjf  of  tie  OmifTOeeriy.— (1.)  Adwr$e  Writeri. 
— At  different  times  snspicions  here  been  entertained 
;h«t  the  PenUteuch  as  we  now  hare  it  is  not  the  Pen- 
tateuch  of  the  earliest  age,  and  that  the  work  must  have 
undergone  various  modifications  and  additions  before  it 
lasumed  its  present  shape. 

So  early  as  the  2d  century  we  find  the  author  of  the 
CfemcHtMS  HomUki  calling  in  questioD  the  auUientici- 
ty  of  Lbe  Honie  writings.  Aeoordiog  to  him  the  Law 
was  only  given  orally  by  Moses  to  the  seventy  ekkia, 
and  not  consigned  to  writing  till  after  his  death ;  it 
subsequently  underwent  many  changes,  was  corrupted 
more  and  more  by  means  of  the  Cslse  prophets,  and  was 
eapetnally  tilled  with  erroneous  antliropomorpbic  con- 
ceptions oi  Uod,  and  unworthy  lepresratations  of  the 
characten  of  the  patriarchs  (ffom.  ii,  38, 43;  iii,  4, 47; 
Neander,  Gmi9t.  Sgttme,  p.  880).  A  statement  of  this 
kind,  unsupported,  and  coming  from  a  heretical,  and 
therefore  suspicious  source,  may  seem  of  tittle  moment; 
it  is  however  remarkable,  so  far  as  it  indicates  an  early 
tendency  to  cast  off  the  rectived  traditions  re^)ectiDg 
the  books  of  Scripture;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
evident  that  this  was  done  cautiously,  because  such  an 
opinion  reapecting  the  Pentateuch  was  add  to  be  fur  the 
advanced  Christian  only^and  not  for  the  simple  and  un- 
learned. 

Jerome,  there  can  be  little  donbt,  had  seen  some  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  the  Pentateuch  to  be  altogether,  in 
its  pceeent  form,  the  work  of  Moaee;  for  be  observes 
(eomtm  BeMd.} :  "  Sive  Mosen  dkov  voluNis  auctorem 
PMiCateoebi  sive  Esram  ejusden  Inatanratoreni  operis," 
with  reference  apparently  to  the  Jewish  tradition  on 
the  aubjecL  Abm-Ears  (f  11S7),  in  his  CommenL  on 
Deut.  i,  1,  threw  out  some  doubts  ss  to  the  Mosaic  au- 
thorship of  certain  passages,  such  as  Geo.  xti,  6;  DeuL 
iii,  10,  II;  xxxi,  9,  which  he  either  explained  as  later 
interpolations,  or  left  as  mysteries  which  it  was  beyond 
bis  power  to  unraveL  But  for  centuries  the  Peota- 
cench  was  generaUy  received  in  the  Church  without 
qnowien  aa  written  by  Hoses.  In  the  year  1661,  how- 
ever, we  find  Hobbes  writing:  "Tidetnr  PMiuteuchus 
potiue  de  Hose  quam  a  Mose  scriptus"  (Leviathan,  c 
8S>.  Spinoza  (Trad.  TkeoL-Polii.  c  8, 9,  published  in 
1679)  set  himself  boldly  to  controvert  the  recnved  au- 
thorship of  the  Penlatench.  He  all^c^  against  tt  (i) 
later  namesof  places,  as  Gen.  xiv,  14  comp.  with  Judges 
xviii,  39j  (S)  the  continuation  of  the  history  beyond 
the  days  of  Hosea,  Exod,  xvi,  86  comp.  with  Josh,  v, 
12 ;  (3)  the  statement  in  Gen.  sxxvi,  81, "  before  there 
reigned  any  kinf^  over  the  children  of  IsneL"  Spinoza 
maintained  that  Uoeee  issued  his  commands  to  the  el- 
ders, that  by  them  they  were  written  down  and  com- 
municated to  the  people,  and  that  later  they  woe  col- 
lected and  aa^ned  to  snitaUe  paaaagea  In  Moaea's  life. 
He  con^deied  that  the  Pentateuch  was  indebted  to 
Ezra  for  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears.  Other 
writers  began  to  think  that  the  book  Geneeia  was 
composed  of  written  docnments  earlier  than  the  time 
uf  Hoses.  So  Vitringa  (Obterv,  Sacr.  i,  3),  Le  Clero 
(/>e  Serytt,  PaOaieudii,  §  U\  and  B.  Simon  {Hut. 
critique  du  V.  T.  lib.  i,  c.  7,  Rotterdam,  1686).  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  of  these  writns,  Geniesis  was  com- 
posed of  eariier  docnmentat  the  hnrs  of  the  Pentateuch 
wen  the  work  of  Hosea,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
history  waa  written  by  the  paUio  acribe  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  book.  Le  derc  supposed  that  the  priest 
whoh  aoGoidiiig  to  S  Kin^  xrii,  27,  was  sent  to  instmet 


the  Samaritan  cokmistl,  was  the  author  of  the  Fenta- 
tench. 

It  was  not  tin  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  bandied  with  anything  like  a  bold  criti- 
cism. The  first  attempt  was  made  by  a  layman,  whoae 
studies  we  might  have  supposed  would  scarcely  have 
led  him  to  such  an  investigatiun.  In  the  year  1763 
there  appeared  at  Brussels  a  work  entitled  Conjedum 
tur  let  wiimoirei  oriffi»aux,  dord  U  parOU  que  Mogte 
itti  aervi  pour  comptner  le  livre  de  Genite,  It  waa 
written  ia  his  69th  year  by  Astrue,  doctor  and  profess- 
or of  medicine  in  the  Royal  Ct^ege  at  Paris,  and  court 
phy^dan  to  Louis  XIV,  His  critical  eye  bad  obeerved 
that  throughout  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  as  f ar  aa  the 
6th  chapter  of  Exodus,  traces  were  to  be  found  of  two 
original  documents,  ea^  characterized  by  a  distinct  use 
of  the  names  ofGod;  the  oite  by  the  oame  Elohim,  and 
the  other  by  the  name  Jebov^dL  Berides  these  two 
principal  documents,  ha  supposed  Moses  to  have  made 
uae  of  ten  others  in  the  oompoeiiMn  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  work.  Astrue  was  followed  by  several  German 
writers  on  the  path  which  he  bad  traced ,  by  Jenisalem, 
in  his  Letten  on  the  Motaic  Writnig$  md  PhUaeopkyt 
by  Scbultens,  in  hb  Diiaeriatio  fw  ditqttiritur,  imda 
Motet  ret  m  Hbro  Gtmaiot  demriptat  itidiceriij  and 
with  considerable  learning  and  critical  acumen  by  Ilgeo 
{Urkanden  det  Jerusalemiichm  Trmpelarchivi,  1*'  Th^ 
HoUe,  1798)  and  Eichhom  {KvUeitttttg  tad.  A.  T.). 

But  this  "documentary  hypothesis,"  as  it  is  called, 
was  too  conservative  and  too  rational  for  some  critics. 
Vater,  in  his  Commentar  fifer  dett  Pentatatch  (1816),  and 
A.  T.  Hartmann,  in  his  Liaguitt.  EiiU.  in  d.  Stud,  der 
Bicker  da  A.  Tml.  (1818),  maintained  that  the  PenU- 
teuch conriited  merely  of  a  nnmbn  of  fragm«ita  kwaely 
strung  together  without  order  or  design.  The  former 
supposed  a  collection  of  laws,  made  in  the  times  of 
David  and  Solomon,  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  t  he 
whole:  that  this  was  the  book  discovered  in  the  reign 
of  Jouah,  and  that  its  frsgments  were  afterwards  in- 
corporated in  Deuteronomy.  All  the  rest,  consisting 
of  fragmenta  of  history  and  of  lawa  written  at  diffisrent 
periods  up  to  this  time,  were,  according  to  him,  collect- 
ed and  shaped  into  their  present  form  between  the  times 
of  Josiah  and  the  Babylonian  exile.  Hartmann  also 
brings  down  the  date  of  the  existing  Pentateuch  as  late 
aa  the  exile.  This  has  been  called  the  "  fragmentary* 
hypotheda."  Both  of  these  have  now  been  super»ed«l 
1^  the  "suppkmenlaiy  hypothesis,"  which  haa  been 
adopted  with  various  modificationa  by  De  Wette,  Bleek, 
StUidin,  Tuch,  Lengerke,  Hupfdd,  Knobel,  Bunsen. 
Kurtz,  Delitzsch,  Schultz,  Vaihinger,  and  others.  They 
all  alike  rect^lse  two  documents  in  the  Pentateuch. 
They  suppose  the  narrative  of  the  Elohist,  the  more 
ancient  writer,  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  work, 
and  that  the  Jehovist,  or  l^er  writer,  making  use  of 
this  document,  added  to  and  commented  upon  it,  some- 
times transcribing  portiona  of  it  intact,  and  sometimes 
incorporating  the  substance  of  it  into  liis  own  worii. 

Yet  though  thus  agreeing  in  the  main,  they  dilfer 
widely  in  the  application  of  the  theory.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, De  Wette  distinguishes  between  the  Elohist 
and  the  Jehovist  in  the  first  four  books,  and  attributes 
Deuteronomy  to  a  diflbrent  writer  alti^ther  vu 
^ .  T.  §  160  aq.).  So  also  Lengerke,  though  with  some 
diJferencea  of  detml  in  the  portions  he  asrigiis  to  the 
two  editorSL  The  last  pUces  the  Elohist  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  and  the  Jehovistic  editor  in  that  of  Hezc- 
kiah ;  wfaereas  Tuch  puts  the  first  under  Saul,  and  the 
second  under  Solomon.  Stahelin,  on  the  other  hantl, 
declares  for  the  identity  of  the  Deoteronomist  and  the 
Jehovist,  and  supposes  the  last  to  have  written  in  the 
reign  ofSanl,and  theEbhist  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
Hupfeld  (i>w  QHeUem  der  Oautit)  flnda,  in  Generis  at 
least,  traces  of  three  authors,  an  earlier  and  a  later  Elo- 
hist, as  well  as  the  Jehovist.  He  is  D«culiar  in  r^rd- 
iog  tiie  Jehovistic  portief^i.^^  %i|i)^^i^;inal 
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documeut,  written  in  cotiie  indepeodnce,  tod  witboat 
the  knowledge  even  of  the  Rlohiatic  record.  A  Ut«r 
editor  or  cocn|»)er,  be  thiDlu,  foond  the  two  books,  end 
threw  tliem  iato  one.  Vaihinger  (in  Hem^s  EneykU^ 
p3dit)  is  elso  of  opinion  that  portions  of  three  original 
(locumente  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  four  books,  to 
which  he  adds  some  frajpnents  of  the  82d  and  84cb 
c hapten  of  Deuteronomy.  The  fifth  book,  according 
to  him,  is  by  a  different  Hid  much  later  writer.  The 
pre-Elobist  he  ■apposes  to  have  Aouriabed  about  1300 
Ra,  the  Elohist  some  300  years  Ut«r,  the  Jdiovist  in 
the  find  half  of  the  6th  century  &G,  and  the  Deuler- 
onomist  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiab. 

Delitzsch  agrees  with  the  writers  above  mentioned 
in  recognising  two  distinct  documents  as  the  basis  of 
the  F«DtatcDdi,  espeoially  in  its  eariier  portions;  but 
he  entirely  severs  himself  from  them  in  mainttining 
that  Deuteronomy  is  the  work  of  Uoses.  His  theory 
is  this :  the  kemd  or  first  foundation  of  the  Pentateneb 
is  to  t>e  found  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ezod. 
xix-zxiv),  which  was  wriuen  hy  Hosee  himself,  and 
•ftwwards  incorponted  into  the  body  <d  the  Penta- 
teuch, where  it  at  present  atanda.  The  ie«  of  the  laws 
given  in  the  wikiemesa,  till  the  people  reached  the 
plains^  of  Hoab,  were  oommunicated  orally  by  Uoees 
and  taken  down  by  the  priests,  whose  businesB  it  was 
thus  to  provide  for  their  preservation  (Dent,  xvii,  11, 
comp,  xxiv,  8;  xzziii,  10;  Lev.  x,  11,  oomp.  xv,  81). 
Inasmuch  as  Deuteronomy  does  not  pre-suppoae  the 
existence  in  writing  of  the  entire  earlier  l^palation, 
but  on  the  oontrary  recapitulates  it  with  the  greatest 
Areedom,  we  are  not  obliged  to  aseume  that  the  proper 
oodification  of  the  law  took  place  during  the  foi^ 
years'  wandering  in  the  desert.  This  was  done,  how- 
ever, shortly  after  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
On  that  sacred  soil  was  the  first  definite  portion  of  the 
history  of  Israel  written ;  and  the  writing  of  the  history 
itself  necessitated  a  full  and  complete  account  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation.  A  man,  such  as  Eleasar  the  son  of 
Aaron,  the  priest  (see  Numb,  xxvi,  1 ;  xxxi,  21),  wrote 
the  great  work  bc^nning  with  the  first  words  of  Gen- 
esis, including  in  it  the  Book  of  tbe  Covenant,  and  per- 
haps gave  only  a  short  notice  of  the  last  disooureea  of 
Uosee,  because  Moses  had  written  them  down  with  his 
own  hand.  A  second — who  nwy  have  been  Joshua  (see 
especially  Deut.  xxxii,  44;  Jorii.  xxiv,  26;  and  comp. 
on  the  other  band  1  Sam.  x,  26),  wbo  was  a  prophet, 
and  spake  as  a  prophet,  or  one  of  tbe  ^era  on  whom 
Moees's  spirit  rested  (Numb,  xi,  35),  and  many  of  whom 
twin'ived  Joshua  (Josh,  xxiv,  SI)— -completed  the  work, 
taking  Deuteronomy,  which  Mosee  had  written,  for  his 
model,  and  incorporating  it  into  hia  own  book.  Some- 
what in  this  manner  arose  tbe  ToraK  (or  Pentateuch), 
each  narrator  further  availing  himself  wbea  be  thought 
proper  of  other  written  docnmenla. 

Such  is  tbe  theory  of  Delitascb,  which  is  in  many 
respects  worthy  of  considerarion,  iasA  which  has  been 
adopted  in  the  main  by  Kurta  (Gesdi.  d.  A.  B.'\%^, 
and  ii,  §  99, 6),  wbo  formerly  was  opposed  to  the  theory 
of  different  documents,  snd  sided  rather  with  Hengsten- 
berg  and  the  critics  of  the  estreoie  conserrative  schooL 
Thoe  is  Als  diflSmnce,  however,  tbat  Kurti  objects  to 
tbe  view  that  Deuteronomy  existed  before  the  other 
books,  and  believes  that  tbe  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
committed  to  writing  before,  not  after,  the  occupation 
of  the  Holy  Land.   Finally,  Schultz,  in  bis  recent  woik 
on  Deuteronomy,  recognises  two  original  documents  in 
the  Pentateuch,  the  ElohisUc  being  the  base  and  ground- 
work of  tbe  whole,  but  contends  that  the  Jehovistic  \ 
portions  of  tbe  flrat  four  books,  as  well  as  Deuterooomy,  { 
except  tba  concluding  portion,  were  written  by  Moaei.  | 
Tbua  be  agree*  with  Delitisch  and  Kuita  in  admitting  . 
two  documents  and  the  Uosaie  authorship  of  Dealer-  i 
onomy,  and  with  Stilhelin  bt  idenrifying  the  Deutcr-  > 
onoinist  with  the  Jebovist.  I 

One  other  theory  has,  however,  to  be  ststed  before 
pass  on.   The  author  of  it  stands  quite  alone,  and  [ 


I  it  is  not  likdy  that  he  win  enr  And  ai^  diaeipk  boU 
I  enough  to  adopt  bis  theory :  even  his  gveat  admim 
I  Bwnsen  foraakee  him  here.    But  it  is  due  to  EwaiA 
great  and  deseed  repuution  as  a  acholar,  asd  to 
\  uncommon  critical  sagaci^,  briefly  to  state  what  thu 
I  theof}-  is.    He  distinguishea,  then,  savca  Jiftsiiai  ■» 
I  thora  in  the  great  Book  of  OrigiiB  or  MnntiTa  His- 
tory (comprinng  tbe  Pentatcoch  and  JoAoaX  Tbt 
oldest  hisUHiosl  work,  of  which  but  a  vety  few  &ig- 
roenU  remain,  is  the  Book  of  tbe  Wars  of  JehovA 
Thra  follows  a  biography  of  Hoaes,  of  which  alss  Ui 
small  portions  have  been  preserved.    Tbe  third  tU 
fourth  documents  are  mocb  more  perflecC :  tbeae  caoHa 
of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  which  was  written  iu  tke 
time  oS  Samson,  and  the  Book      OrigiiiB,  whic^  ns 
written  bjr  a  |»teat  in  the  dme  of  Solataoa.  Ttas 
come%  in  the  ttOn  iriaee,  the  third  historian  «(  the 
primirivc  times,  or  tbe  first  prophetic  nanator,  a  seb- 
:  ject  of  tbe  nortliem  kingdom  in  tbe         of  E&jak  m 
\  JoeL    The  sixth  document  is  tbe  work  of  the  fMvth 
,  historian  of  primitive  times,  or  the  eecond  pixqibctit 
.nanatm-,  who  lived  between  800  and  7fi0.  L^ailycMBa 
Uie  fifth  historian,  or  third  pnphetie  mnate^  whs 
fioorisbed  not  long  after  Joel,  and  who  i-^Tlw^  mi 
reduced  intvone  corpus  the  varioos  wodta  of  hispndi- 
cessors.    The  real  purposes  of  tbe  hial»7,  beth  in  ks 
prophetical  and  its  legal  aspects,  began  now  to  be  d»- 
cemed.    Some  steps  were  taken  in  this  diractioB  by  m 
unknown  writer  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  Tth  ceatorr 
B.C ;  and  then  in  a  far  more  oomprehcnaive  mswr 
by  tbe  Denteronmnist,  wbo  flourished  in  tbe  tioK  <f 
Hanaaseh,  and  lived  in  Egypt.   In  the  time  of  Joe- 
miah  appeared  the  poet  who  vnM  the  Uliaasfc 
Uoses,  as  it  is  given  in  DeutennomT.    A  aonevhu 
later  editor  incorporated  the  originally  indepeedeu 
work  of  the  Deuteronomist,  and  the  leaner  addition  «f 
his  two  colleagues,  with  the  history  us  left  by  tbe  fiftli 
narrator,  and  thus  tbe  whole  was  finally  camptetoL 
'  Such,"  a^  Bwild  (and  hi*  wordi^  aeiiaualy  maut. 
read  like  delicate  irony),  "wae  the  atnnge  fartoMS 
which  this  great  work  underwent  before  it  reached  iu 
present  form." 

(2.)  Writ^  M  faowr  of  tie  Mownc  A  Ktionk^  «/ 
lh6  PentaUudt. — On  the  other  side,  however,  stands  as 
array  of  names  certainly  not  less  tUstinguished  for  lesnt- 
ing,  wbo  mamtain  not  only  that  there  is  a  unity  of  de- 
sign in  the  Penuteucb — ^which  a  granted  by 

mmiy  of 

those  before  ncsitioiwd— but  wbo  contend  that  tUa 
unity  ct  derign  can  only  be  exidunad  on  tbe  siqfsri- 
tion  of  a  ungle  snthor,  and  that  this  aatboc  coold  hen 
been  none  other  than  Moaea.  This  is  tbe  ground  takm 
by  Hengstenberg,  Hftvemick,  Drecbsler,  Ranke,  Wchi^ 
and  KeiL  The  first  mentioned  of  these  writais  has  m 
doubt  done  admirable  service  in  recoodluig  and  re- 
moving vary  many  at  tlie  alleged  diaorepaMMa  aad 
contndictioos  in  the  Pntateadi:  bat  bia  seal  cmris 
him  in  some  instances  to  attempt  a  defeooe^  the  voy 
ingenuity  of  which  bMrays  how  unsada&etoiy  it  is; 
and  his  effort  to  explain  tbe  use  of  the  divine  iiiiars 
by  showing  tbat  tbe  writer  bad  a  special  design  ia  tbe 
use  of  tbe  one  or  the  other,  is  often  in  th«  last  degree 
arbitrary.  Drechskr,  in  bis  work  on  tbe  Umi^  mi 
Gmuinmai  of  Gmmit  (1888),  fhres  no  better^  thsi^ 
bis  remarks  are  the  more  ralaable  Wrmitw  in  nM^r 
esses  they  cmoctde,  quite  independently,  with  thorn  ^ 
Hengstenberg.  Lster,  however,  DreelMlier  modified  hi) 
view,  and  supposed  that  the  several  rises  of  tbe  diviae 
names  were  owing  to  a  didactic  purpose  on  tbe  pert  tf 
the  writer,  according  as  his  object  was  to  show  a  pm- 
ticular  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  whether  as  ElobiB 
or  as  Jdiovah.  Heuee  he  argued  tha^  while  diflesmt 
streams  flowed  through  the  Pentateodli,  they  wen  Mt 
from  two  diflbrefit  foontaia-heads,  but  varied  ijhsiBb|[ 
to  the  motive  which  influenced  the  wrUac.  and  aeowd- 
ing  to  the  fundamental  thought  in  particnlar  secttoai: 
and  on  thia  ground,  too,  he  explained  the  chaiactoiMc 
phraseology  whtdt  distinp4**My  WK><WWioofc  iUaAA 
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irark  (  UvlerwtMm^  Obtr  den  PenUUeack)  is  a  valuable 
»utribation  to  Uie  exegesis  of  the  Petitat«uGb.  He  is 
specially  Buocessful  in  esubltahing  the  inward  unity 
if  the  work,  wid  in  showing  how  huepmbly  the  aer- 
2ral  portions,  geuealogical,  and  hiatorical,  arc  in- 
jerwovea  together.  Kurts  (in  his  EmMeit  der  Gtne$i» 
1846],  and  in  the  first  edition  of  his  AtM  Tolame  of  the 
'Jeickiekte  de$  A  Itm  Bmdet)  followed  on  the  same  side ; 
)ut  he  has  nnoe  abandoned  the  attempt  to  explain  the 
»e  <rf  the  divine  names  on  the  princnple  of  the  diftoent 
neanii^  wUeh  thegr  bear,  aod  has  eapoosed  the  theory 
>f  two  diatioet  doetunenU.  alsot  though  he  does 

tot  despair  of  the  solution  of  the  probkm,  confesses 
[Laiker.  ZeUtekr.  [1861-2]  p.  2W)  that  "aU  attempts 
IS  yet  made,  notwithstanding  the  acumen  which  has 
Men  broaght  to  bear  to  explain  the  interchange  of  the 
liTiD*  names  in  GenestB  on  the  groood  of  die  different 
neaningB  which  they  poseeae,  most  be  pronounced  a 
ailare."  Ebrard  (Dm  Alter  det  Jekooa-Nammt)  and 
nela  iStmd.  Md  KriU  18W-1)  make  neariy  the  8Mae 
tdmiarion.  It  ia  not  lUr,  however,  to  nqaiie  the  ad- 
Focatea  of  the  Moado  authorship  of  the  I^ntateoch  to 
!X|dun  pontively  the  reasons  which  impelled  him  to 
'be  pecnliAT  nse  of  these  names.  The  causes  of  snch  a 
(election  are  often  inscrutable,  even  to  the  writer  him- 
letf.  A  snffident  tenon  is  perhaps  given  in  the  sop- 
xaition  that  HdsM  made  nse  of  doeamenta  written  by 
lilfeicnt  persona  which  eontahwd  those  pecuUarities. 
rhe  w«nt  of  uaiformi^  trtiservable  in  the  same  section 
in  thtfl  respect  shows  thU  it  is  due  to  a  twofold  influ- 
ence. It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  this  pecoliar  dis- 
inction  in  the  use  of  the  sacred  names  ia  moitly  con- 
Ined  to  the  book  of  Geoeaie  (q.  v.). 

2.  DiraiTatimim^oftliBBooktoilBcmAviKordi^ 
mi  X>aU  of  Coaipom(KMk— (1.)  Of  this  eharacter  ia 
Bxod.  xvii,  14,  "And  the  Lord  said  unto  Hoses,  Write 
;tds  for  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it  in 
:he  ears  of  Joshua;  for  I  will  utterly  put  out  the  re- 
iiembrance<tfAtDalekfirom  under  heaven:'*  a  statement 
ivhich  beoomes  the  more  pointed  if  we  read,  as  we  have 
.ittle  hcMtation  in  doing,  not  "  in  a  book,"  but  "  in  (Ae 
ttook"  C^IBOS).  This  passage  shows  that  the  account 
u>  be  inserted  was  intended  to  form  a  portion  of  a  more 
^tensive  work,  with  which  the  reader  is  supposed  to 
be  acquainted.  It  also  proves  that  Hoses,  at  an  eariy 
period  of  his  public  career,  was  filled  with  the  idea  of 
leaving  to  hia  people  a  written  memorial  of  the  divine 
ipudaoo^  and  that  he  fully  understood  the  cloee  and 
oeoeasaiy  oonnecUon  of  an  authoritative  law  with  a 
wiitien  oode^  or  ^TDT.  At  any  rate,  the  direct  testi- 
■Dooy  to  the  ftet  that  pnticnlar  paasages  were  written 
by  MoMe  is  of  vast  inportanoe  as  a  presumption  that 
other  passages  were  written  by  him  also,  although 
the  oontraiy  assertion  has  often  been  put  forward: 
nay,  many  passages  may  be  inferred  a  fortiori  to  have 
come  from  his  pen.  Or,  where  the  inference  might  be 
unsafe,  as  in  the  instance  now  given,  it  is  Incauae  of  the 
eztraofdiBaiy  emphams  itf  the  testimcmy  in  snch  a  pa^ 
uge;  not  Bwrely  that  the  doMB  of  Amalek  was  written 
by  Hoees  in  tbe  book  of  the  Lord  for  Israel,  but  also  its 
being  M  espiesaly  recorded  that  it  was  written.  See 
siso  Exod.  xxiv,  4-7;  Numb,  xxxiii,  1, 2;  Dent,  xvii, 
18,  19  (a  remarkable  passage);  xxviii-xxx,  which  re- 
peatedly .mention  the  wt-tHen  blessings  and  curses; 
xxTii,  1-18,  a  oommand  to  "  write  all  the  words  of  this 
law"  on  plastered  atones,  preparatory  to  the  solemn 
reading  of  the  blessings  and  the  curses  beside  the  altar 
which  was  to  be  erected  when  the  people  took  posses- 
sioa  of  the  centre  of  the  Promised  Land  (oomp.  the  ac- 
count of  tbe  fulfilment,  Josh,  viii,  80-3&).  The  most 
remarkable  passage,  however,  ia  at  Deut.  xxxi,  9 :  "  And 
Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  to  the  priests  the 
sons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  and  onto  dl  tbe  ddns  of  Israel,"  and  charged 
these  eeciesiasrical  and  eivU  heads  of  the  community  to 
raad  it  to  the  ass  em  bled  congregation  of  Israel  dnrii^ 


tbe  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  on  the  ocoft> 
sion  when  it  was  most  largely  attended  in  the  seventh 
year,  tbe  year  of  rest.  Further  (ver.  24-27) :  "And  it 
came  to  paaa  when  Hooea  had  made  on  end  <tf  writing 
the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they  were  finished, 
that  Hoses  oommanded  the  Levites,  which  bare  the  srk 
of  the  covenant  of  tbe  Lord,  saying,  Take  this  bonk  of 
the  law,  and  put  it  in  [or  rather  at]  the  side  of  the  ark 
of  tbe  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God ;  that  it  may  be 
there  for  a  witness  against  theei  For  I  know  thy  rebel- 
lion and  thy  stiff  neck:  befa(4d,  while  I  am  yet  alive 
with  yoo  this  day,  ye  have  been  i«bellio«s  against  the 
Lord;  and  how  much  more  after  my  death^  It  baa 
often  been  said  that  no  assertion  could  be  more  explieit, 
or  made  in  more  solemn  circumstances,  or  with  addi- 
tions more  calculated  for  discovering  and  demonslrsting 
iU  falsehood  unless  the  truth  bad  been  notorious.  With 
this  mass  of  evidence  we  must  connect  the  warnings 
against  adding  to  what  Hoses  commanded,  or  t^ing 
fiwn  it  (Deut.  ir,  2}  zii,  82);  the  cirennwtantfal  state- 
meat  aa  to  the  discoqitee  being  addressed  by  Moses  to 
the  people  (i,  1-6) ;  and  almtg  with  these  opening  words 
of  Deuteronomy,  the  doring  words  of  Numbers  (xxxvi^ 
18),  ss  also  the  last  words  of  Leviticus  (xxvii,  M;  also 
XXV,  1 ;  xxvi,  46).  If  all  these  statements  are  not  to 
be  set  ande  as  an  idle  dream  or  a  tissue  of  deliberate 
faisehotMl%  the  wj  least  wlueh  can  be  infbired  fh>m 
then  is  that  tbe  Pentateuch  (at  all  events  the  part  of  it 
from  the  time  when  tbe  peofde  came  to  covenant  with 
God  at  Uonnt  Sinai)  is  from  one  writer ;  that  tbe  divine 
legislation  was  in  the  first  plaoe  given  (Vom  that  mount, 
the  substance  or  essencd  of  whi(^  was  concluded  in  the 
book  of  Leviticus ;  that  then  were  appendices  to  this, 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  on  to  the  time  when 
Israel  stood  upon  the  eastern  bonk  of  the  Jordan,  ready 
to  cross  ovw  upon  Jeriebo;  and  that  there  was  a  veiy 
solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant  m  the  part  of  the  gen^ 
eration  which  had  grown  up  in  the  wilderness,  to  whom, 
in  tbe  bnok  of  Deuteronomy,  Hoses  repeated  much  of 
the  legislation  and  addressed  bis  parting  counsels.  It 
may  be  made  a  questiMi  whether  the  hand  of  a  later 
writer,  who  finished  tbe  Pentateuch,  is  perceptible  from 
Deut.  xxxi,  24  (oooqk  xxxlil,  1,  and  db  xxxiv),  vt 
whether  the  w<ndo  in  xxzi,  84^90  are  still  the  words 
Hoses.  In  the  former  case  we  have  two  witnesses,  viz. 
Hoses  himself,  and  tbe  continuator  (^the  Pentateuch; 
in  tbe  latter  case,  which  seems  to  us  the  more  likely,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Uosee  alone. 

It  is  true  that  tbe  above  paasages  do  not  define  the  lim- 
its of  the  book,  nor  prove  its  absolute  identity  with  the 
existing  copies  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  other  evidences 
will  be  found  to  supply  this  proof.  We  have  already 
tbe  fact  that  a  book  was  written  by  Hoses  under  the 
immetUate  authority  of  God,  and  that  this  book  was  in> 
tended  to  be  ~of  perpetual  oUigation.  Now,  supposing 
that  the  scriptural  testimony  of  the  Hosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  had  ended  here,  although  we  shall 
see  this  is  not  the  case,  yet,  even  so,  no  moral  doubt 
could  exist  that  this  derign  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
that  the  books  ibus  preserved  were  sobstantially  iden- 
tical with  those  wbidi  have  come  down  to  us.  For  at 
this  period  the  Jewish  people  suddenly  take  thar  place 
amid  the  settied  nstions  of  the  world,  and  enter  upon 
that  grand  and  mysterious  national  life  which  has  con- 
tinued till  our  own  day.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  any 
that  this  race  was  distingaished  from  all  oth^ 
many  peculiar  oharacteiielica.  Some  of  tbdr  national 
habits  exhibited  affliiity  in  various  points  of  detail  with 
the  surrounding  polytheism  amid  which  they  dwelt; 
but  their  whole  system  was  sharply  separated,  alike  by 
the  grandeur  of  its  religious  monotheism  snd  by  its 
complex  social  and  civil  organization,  from  that  of  all 
other  nations.  Their  code  of  laws  was  penetrating 
enough  to  affix  its  indelible  peculiarities  on  the  race 
who  lived  under  theno.and  to  endow  it  with  afoc«e  and 
elevation,  a  perpetuity  of  national  lif&Md  a  wnU-w ide 
infiueooe^  to  whkh  no  pai^ijwib^AiMiSlJl^mNT. 
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Such  ui  effect  would  ttaelT  prove  the  exutenee  or  4 
ewiM  M  pemiaiMnt  u  iiadf,  fur  tlw  pnetw  ritual  ami 
eenmonUI  enactiiwats  of  the  tyntm  oould  Mm  have 
been  UMBtained  without  an  antborized  code  of  direc- 
tioaa.  When  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  pecul- 
iar polity  to  which  it  u  to  be  attributed,  we  find  it  in 
the  books  of  Hoaei^  The  Pentateuch  contains  a  system 
which  explains  the  oatioiial  life  of  the  Jewish  race,  and 
which,  in  lla  turn,  !■  equally  explaiiied.  by  it.  Aa  w« 
know,  on  the  one  ude,  that  the  Peutateocb  was  redooed 
by  Hoae*  to  a  written  form,  and,  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  phenomena  of  agonal  Jewish  life  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  induenoe  of  a  positive  written  <x>de,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  put  the  two  facts  K^iher,  and  iden- 
tify the  Mosaic  books  of  the  law  with  the  code  of  sub- 
sequent tioaea.  In  other  words,  the  permanence  of  the 
effect  proves  the  permanence  of  the  cause.  The  subee- 
([uent  hiatoiy  of  Um  Jewish  race  would  have  eufieed  to 
pmre  that  the  Mosaic  code  mutt  have  existed  in  a  pet^ 
roaaeot  form  from  that  period  till  the  pieseat,  even  if 
no  positive  external  prooft  of  the  fact  bad  existed.  ■ 

From  the  passages  adduced  above  it  is  apparent,  in- 
deed, that  the  most  numeroos  and  direct  testimonies  oc- 
cur in  Ueuieranomy;  and  the  t^uion  has  had  teamed 
advoeatea  that  theae  tesdmmies  are  to  be  lestrieted  to 
this  one  book,  which  la  therefore  admitted  to  be  firom 
the  pen  of  Moses,  whereas  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  do 
clear  evidence  as  lo  the  authorship  of  the  other  fonr. 
But  he  who  takes  up  this  poation  in  good  faith  is  llkdy 
soon  to  disoover  thst  Deuteronomy  presupposes  the  ex- 
isi«noe  of  the  others,  and  the  general  knowledge  of  their 
contents,  by  its  ineideDtal  reference  to  subjects  whii^ 
are  intelligible  only  when  we  turn  to  the  fuller  acoounta 
given  in  these  books:  for  example,  the  dispersioa  and  I 
settlement  of  the  nations  the  hand  (rf*  Ood ;  the  call ! 
of  Abraham,  that  in  bis  seed  the  families  of  the  earth  ' 
might  be  blessed;  the  patriarchal  history  genersllr, 
and  the  result  of  it,  the  sojourn  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  Egypt;  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  neighbor- 
ing cities;  the  telatiombip  of  t)M  Edomites,  Hoabites, 
and  Ammonitea  lo  Israel;  the  laws  In  lefisrenoe  to  tep- 
nsy;  the  entire  roles  for  the  sacriflcial  services;  the 
consecrstion  of  Aaron's  family,  and  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
Levi  in  a  wider  sense,  to  these  servicea,  and  the  method 
of  their  support;  and  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  murder 
and  manslaughter.  Besides,  the  age  of  generalisations, 
such  as  we  find  in  Deuteronomy,  moat  be  preceded  by 
the  age  of  particular  enactments.  Hence  there  are 
scarcely  any  who  have  intelligently  believed  that  Deu- 
teronomy is  the  woric  of  Moses,  who  have  not  eome  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  him  to  be  (substan- 
tially at  least)  the  author  of  the  entire  Pentateuch. 

(2.)  Pressed  by  these  arguments,  some  of  the  scep- 
tical critics  have  resorted  to  the  opposite  oondusion 
that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  itself,  in  which  these 
striking  testimonies  ate  so  hirgely  found,  is  likewise 
not  the  pmdwition  of  Hoeea.  It  is  of  importance  tbeie- 
foie  to  consider  this  qnesUon  separately. 

All  allow  thst  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  Exodus, 
perhaps  a  great  part  of  Leviticus,  and  some  part  of 
Numbers  were  written  by  Israel's  greatest  leader  and 
prophet.  Hot  Deuteronomy,  it  is  alleged,  is  in  style 
and  purpose  so  utterly  unUke  the  genuine  writings  of 
Mosei  that  it  b  quite  impossibie  to  believe  thst  he  is 
the  author.  But  bow,  then,  set  aside  the  express  tes- 
timony of  the  book  itself?  How  explain  the  fact  that 
Moees  is  there  said  to  have  written  all  tia  words  of 
this  law,  to  have  conrigned  it  to  the  custody  of  the 
priests,  and  to  have  chairged  the  Levites  sedulouslv  to 
preserve  it  by  the  side  of  the  ark?  Only  by  the  bold 
aflBertion  that  the  Action  was  invented  bv  a  later  writer, 
who  chose  to  personate  the  great  Lai^ver  in  order  to 
give  the  more  color  of  con^tency  to  his  woikl  The 
anthot  first  feigns  the  name  of  Moses  that  be  may  gain 
the  greater  oonsideratton  under  the  shadow  of  his  name, 
and  then  |»ooeeds  to  re-enact,  but  in  a  broader  and 
'note  ^iritual  maniMV,  and  with  true  propbetie  iaapira- 


'  tion,  the  chief  portiooa  of  the  cartier  legialattaa.  Bk 
such  a  hypothctfia  is  devoid  of  all  probability,  in 
what  writer  in  later  times  would  ever  have  pcesmatd. 
unless  he  wet«  equal  to  MoteB,  to  coereet  or  suppifwai 
the  Law  ci  Moees?   And  if  be  were  equal  to  Hata, 
why  borrow  his  name  (as  Ewald  sappoaes  the  Dealer 
onomist  to  have  done)  in  order  to  lend  gnatcr  we^ 
and  sanction  to  his  book  ?    The  tratb  it,  those  wb« 
make  such  a  auppoaitioo  import  motleni  ideas  iaSe  m- 
cteat  writioga.   They  Pxgtt  that  what  taif^  be  ^ 
Inwahle  in  a  modem  writer  of  fictioa  woold  not  hsn 
been  tolerated  in  one  who  claimed  to  have  a  dinit 
commission,  who  came  forward  as  a  prophet  to  tetab 
'  and  to  reform  the  people.     Which  would  be  mm 
weighty  to  win  their  obedience, "  Thus  aaith  Jd>onh,' 
or  "Moses  wrote  all  theae  words?"    It  bsa  been  v- 
good  indeed  that  in  thus  asaiimitig  a  fiesgned  chersnuT 
'  the  writer  does  do  nme  than  ia  (tone  bj'  the  aathoref 
;  Eedeaiastea.    He  in  like  inanDer  taken  the  name  <f 
I  Solomon  that  he  may  gain  a  better  lM>a""g  fcr  b 
I  words  of  wisdom.    But  the  eases  are  not  p***"*'  Tkt 
I  Preacher  only  pretends  to  give  an  oki  man's  view  of 
life,  as  seen  by  one  who  had  had  a  large  experiesR 
and  DO  oomnxm  reputation  for  wisdom.  Dentefoonr 
ddma  to  be  a  hiw  imposed  on  the  higheat  aatbsoB, 
and  demanding  imptidt  obe^ence^   The  flctt  is  a  ne- 
ord  of  the  stroggln,  disappmntmenta,  and  vietaiy  <f  1 
human  heart.    The  last  is  an  absolute  rale  of  life.  !■ 
I  which  nothing  may  be  added,  and  fram  whidi  oothiB^ 
j  may  be  taken  (iv,',t;  xxxi,  1). 

But,  beaidee  the  fact  that  Deuteronomy  dains  1* 
!  have  been  written  by  Moees,  thore  ia  other  eridnei 
'  which  eetid)ltshes  the  great  antiqinty  of  the  bosk. 

(a)  It  is  leaiaAahle  for  iu  allasi«Hia  to  Egypt,  wliek 
are  Just  what  would  be  expected  aopposing  Hsim  » 
have  been  the  author.    It  ia  a  aiguificant  foet  Om 
Ewald,  who  will  have  it  that  Deutenmooiy  was  wriius 
in  the  reign  of  Manssseh,  is  obliged  to  make  his  sd^ 
posed  author  live  in  Egypt,  in  order  to  account  pdsns- 
bly  for  the  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  csatoms  wkicb 
is  discernible  in  the  book.    Withoot  insistuig  apca  ii 
that  in  such  passages  as  iv,  15-18,  or  vi,  8;  and  xi,  18-3* 
(oomp.  Exod.  xiii,  16),  where  the  coniinand  is  gina  Iw 
wear  the  law  after  the  foshion  of  an  amulet,  or  xxti. 
1-8,  where  writing  on  sfmes  covered  with  plaster  ii 
mentioned,  are  probable  references  to  Eg>-ptian  cnstoK 
we  may  point  to  more  certain  examples    Is  sx. » 
there  is  an  allusion  to  Egyptian  regulatioos  in  tint  d 
war;  in  xxv,  2,  to  the  Egyptian  bastinado;  in  xi.  Iti 
to  the  EgyiKian  mode  of  irrigation.   The  wfatB 
whidt  Delitaseh  sees  in  xzii,  6  to  the  csnten  tf  ihr 
Egyptian  priests  to  hold  sdemn  pToeeaasas  hi  ikr 
nsasks  of  different  deities,  and  in  viii,  9  to  EgfptB 
mining  operations,  are  1^  no  means  so  eerton.  Jugm- 
among  the  curses  threatened  are  the  ssckMSHs 
Egypt  (xxviii,60icomp.vii,  15).  Aooonliag  to  sxrw. 
68,  Egypt  is  die  typt  of  aD  the  <iM*wwa  of  Und: 
"Remember  that  thou  wast  a  slave  in  the  hod  el 
Egypt,"  is  an  expression  whi^  b  aevend  amm  asdr 
use  of  aa  a  motive  in  enforcing  the  obligatkiBS  of  ttr 
book  (v,  15 ;  xxiv,  18, 22 ;  see  the  same  appeal  in  Lfv. 
xix,  84,  a  passage  oocurring  in  the  renoarfcahle  wtiac 
Lev.  xvii-xx,  which  has  so  much  affinity  with  Dnacr- 
oQomy).   lastly,  fcfeteneea  to  the  so^oaraingiaEgT^ 
are  nnmoons :   We  were  Pharacrii'a  bmidawn  in  Kgypt.' 
etc.  (vi,  21-28;  see  also  tU, 8, 18;  3ri,8):  and  iboMse- 
cur  even  in  the  laws,  as  in  the  law  of  die  tm^  {m. 
19%  which  would  be  very  eztraordinaiy  if  the  bosk  hsd 
only  been  written  in  the  dme  of  Manameh. 

(b)  The  phraseology  of  the  book,  and  the  BAum 
found  in  it,  stamp  it  as  of  the  same  age  with  the  mt 
of  the  PenUteuch.  The  form  Kin,  instead  of  tcnfe 
the  feminine  of  the  pronoun  (which  occurs  in  d  M 
times  in  the  Pentateuch),  ia  found  thiRy-eix  tip^«  ia 
Deutermiomy.  Nowhere  <to^  meet  with  KV% 'm  ika 
book,  dwugh  ii^;M^4C^0g4!@!iich  it  eectf 
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eren  tinMt.  In  the  aune  way,  llk«  the  other  bocAs, 
eutMoaamy  has  173  of  a  maiden,  iaatcad  of  the  fea>- 
ine  n*19a,  which  is  only  used  one*  (xxii,  19).  It  has 
so  the  third  pen.  pret.  which  in  prose  occurs  only 
the  Pentat«uch  (Ewald,~i>Ar&ucA,  §  142  b\  The  de- 
onstrative  pronoun  hiXn  (which,  according  to  Ewald, 
183  a,  is  characteristic  of  the  Peniateach)  occurs  in 
eut.  iv,  43;  vii,  22;  xix,  11,  and  nowhere  else  out  of 
le  books  of  tfoaea,  except  ia  the  late  book,  1  Chroo. 
x,8,  and  the  Aramaic  Ezra,7, 16.  The  use  of  the  n 
cale,  which  is  oomparatively  rare  in  later  writing^  is 
>n)iiioii  to  Deuteronomy  with  the  other  boohs  of  the 
entAteacta ;  and  so  is  the  old  and  rare  form  of  writing 
KX^Pl,  and  the  termination  of  the  future  in  The 
i8t,^MOorditig  to  Konig  (A.-T.  Stud.  2  Hea),  is  more 
>mmon  in  the  Pentateuch  than  in  any  other  book:  it 
3CUIS  fifty-eight  times  in  Deatetooomy.  Twice  even 
1  the  preterite  (viu,8, 16)  a  like  termination  proenla 
self;  on  tbepecoliarityof  whieh  Ewa]d(§  190^  note) 
iinarka,  as  bdng  dM  orif^aii  and  fiiller  fonn.  Other 
rehaiaiiis  which  are  eommon  to  the  wbde  6v«  books 
re:  the  shortening  of  the  HiphiltrMn^,  i,  88;  11^7^> 
Lxvi,  12,  etc ;  the  use  of  Kip  =  nip,  "  to  meet ;"  the 
onstructitm  of  the  passive  with  IIM  of  the  object  (for 
ostanoe,  xx,  6);  the  interchange  of  the  older  SIQS 
xiv,  4)  with  the  more  usual  ;  the  nse  of  143T 
instead  of  13T),  xvi,  16 ;  xx,  18,  a  form  which  disap- 
xmxa  altogether  after  the  Pentateuch;  many  ancient 
roRls,  such  as  D4p^,  i^:^  (i|:^,  Exod.  xiii,  12). 

Unong  these  are  some  which  occur  beeidee  only  in  the 
MKik  of  Joshua,  or  else  in  very  late  writers,  like  Ezekiel, 
vho,  as  ia  always  the  case  in  the  decay  of  a  langnage, 
itudiously  imitated  the  oldest  forms;  some  which  are 
ronnd  afterwards  only  ia  poetry,  aa  D^B^R  (vii,  18 ; 
xxriii,  4,  etc.)  and  D^no,  so  common  in  Deuteronomy. 
Again,  this  book  has  a  number  of  words  which  have  an 
archaic  character.  Such  are,  O^^'? 

(instead  of  Vq);  the  old  Canaaniti^  riilntir 
"fttsn,  "otEipring  of  the  flocks;"  T^vra^,  which  aa'  a 
name  land  is bannrfld,Iaa.xliv,S;  rnn(i,41),''to 
act  rashly;"  H'^Oi?.  "*«  be  Mleot;"  p^?rn  (xv,  14), 
"to  give,"  Ul  "to  pat  like  a  odlar  on  the  neck;" 
"IttSnn, "  to  {day  the  lord ;"  Tnya, "  aickness.'* 

(c)  A  fimdneia  for  the  nse  irf  figures  ia  another  pe- 
culiari^  of  Deuteronomy.  See  xxix,  17, 18;  xxviii, 
18,  44;  i,  31,  44;  iriil,  b;  xxviii,  29,  49.  Of  similar 
comparisons  there  are  but  few  (Delitzsch  says  but  three) 
in  the  other  books.  The  results  ore  most  surprising 
when  we  compare  Deuteronomy  with  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Exod.  xix-xxiv)  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
xe  (which  is  said  to  be  Mosaic)  on  the  other.  To 
cite  but  one  example :  the  images  of  devouring  6ro  and 
of  the  bearing  on  eagles'  wings  occur  only  in  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  and  in  Deuteronomy.  Comp,  Exod. 
xxiv,  17  with  Dent,  iv,  24 ;  ix,  8 ;  and  Exod.  xix,  4 
with  Deat.  xxii,  11.  So  again,  not  to  mention  num- 
berless undesigned  coincidences  between  Psa.  xc  and 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  especially  chap,  xxxii,  we 
need  only  here  cite  the  phrase  Q^l^  nb;^  (Psa.  xc, 
17),  **  work  of  the  bands,"  as  descripti%-e  of  human  ac- 
tion generally,  which  nms  tbroogh  the  whole  of  Dent 
ii,  7;  xiv,  29;  xvi,  16;  xxiv,  19;  xxviii,  IS;  xxx,  9. 
The  same  dose  sffinity,  both  aa  to  matter  and  style,  ex- 
ists between  the  secliiin  to  wbieh  we  have  alnady  re- 
ferred in  Levitioos  (ehap.  xvii-xx,  so  manifestly  (HfTer^ 
ent  from  the  rest  <^  that  book),  the  Book  of  the  Cov- 
enant (Exod.  xix-xxiv),  and  Deuteronomy, 

(<j)  In  addition  to  all  this,  and  very  much  more  might 
be  said — for  a  wh(de  harvest  has  been  leaned  on  this 
field  by  Sdinltt  in  the  latrodoetion  to  his  work  on 


DeatemMHny  —  in  addition  to  all  these  peculiarities 
which  are  argumeuts  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
book,  we  have  here,  too,  the  evidence  strong  and  clear 
from  post-HosaictinMBand  writings.  The  auonpt,  by  a 
wrong  interpretation  2  Kings  xxii  and  3  Chron. 
xxxiv,  to  bring  down  Deuteronomy  as  low  as  the  rime 
of  Manasaeh  fails  utterly.  A  century  earlier  the  Jewish 
ptDphets  borrow  their  words  and  their  thoughts  from 
Deutermomy.  Amos  shows  how  intimate  his  acquaint- 
ance was  with  Deuteronomy  by  such  passages  as  ii, 
9;  iv,  11 ;  ix,  7,  whose  nuUltf  and  form  are  both  cc4- 
ored  by  those  of  that  book.  Hosea,  who  is  richer 
than  Anws  in  these  reterences  to  tlw  psat,  while  full ' 
of  alluaions  to  the  whc4e  bw  (vi,  7;  xii,  4,  etc;  xiii, 
9, 10),  in  one  passage  (viii,  12)  using  the  remarkable  ex- 
pression, "  I  hare  written  to  him  the  ten  thousand  things 
of  my  law,"  manifestly  includes  Deuteronomy  (comp. 
xi,  8  with  Dent,  xxix,  22),  and  in  many  places  shows 
that  that  book  was  in  his  mind.  Comp.  iv,  18  wiih 
Deut.  xii,  2;  viii,  18  with  Dent,  xxviii,  66;  xi,  8  with 
Dent,  i,  81 ;  xiii,  6  with  Deut.  viii,  11-14.  Isaiah  be- 
gins his  prophecy  with  the  words,  "  Hear,  O  heavens, 
and  give  ear,  O  earth,"  taken  ftom  the  mouth  of  Moses 
in  Deut.xxxii,  1.  In  facr,  echoes  of  the  tones  of  Deu- 
teronomy are  heard  throughout  the  solemn  and  nisjt«- 
tic  discourse  with  which  bis  prophecy  opens.  (See  Cas- 
par!, Beitrilga  mr  A'mJL  m  d.  Badt  Jfaia,  p.  208-210.) 
The  aams  viMy  be  said  of  Uicab.  In  hb  protest  against 
the  apostasy  of  the  nation  fnm  the  covenant  with  Je> 
bovah,  he  appeals  to  the  Dsoonlidna  aa  the  sure  Ibun- 
datimw  of  tbe  earth,  in  like  manner  aa  Hoaea  (Dent, 
xxxii,  1)  to  the  beavena  and  tbe  earth.  The  contro- 
versy of  Jehovah  with  his  people  (Mlc  vi,  S-£)  is  a 
compendium,  as  it  were,  of  the  history  of  the  Penta- 
teuch from  Exodus  onwards,  while  the  expression 
CIS?, "  slave-house"  of  Egypt,  is  taken  ftom  Deut.  vii, 
8;  xiii,  6.  In  vi,  6  there  is  no  doubt  an  allusion  to 
Deut.  X,  12,  aud  the  threatenings  of  vi,  18-16  remind  ua 
of  Deut.  xxviii  as  well  aa  of  Lev.  xxvi.  Since,  then, 
not  only  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  but  Ahhm  and  Hosea, 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  speak  in  the  words  of  Deuteronomy, 
as  well  as  in  words  borrowed  from  other  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  we  see  at  once  bow  untenable  is  the  theory 
of  those  who,  like  Ewald,  maintain  that  Deuteronomy 
was  composed  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  or,  as  Vai- 
hinger  does,  during  thst  of  Hezekiah. 

(«)  But,  in  truth,  the  book  speaks  for  itself.  Ko  im- 
itator could  have  written  in  such  a  strain.  We  scarce- 
ly need  the  express  testimony  of  the  work  to  its  own 
authorship.  Bui,  ha\-ing  it,  we  find  all  the  internal  ev- 
idence couspiring  to  show  that  it  came  from  Moses. 
Those  magnificent  discourses,  the  grand  roll  of  which 
can  be  heard  and  felt  even  in  a  transbition,  came  warn 
ftom  tbe  heart  and  ftesh  Aom  tbe  Upa  of  Israel's  law> 
f^ver.  They  are  the  outpourings  of  a  solidlude  which 
is  nothing  leas  than  parental.  It  is  the  father  uttering 
his  dying  advice  to  his  children,  no  less  than  the  proph- 
et counselling  and  admonishing  his  people.  What 
book  can  vie  with  it  either  in  majesty  or  in  tenderness  ? 
What  worda  ever  bore  more  surely  the  stamp  of  genu- 
ineness? If  Deuteronomy  be  only  the  production  of 
some  timorous  reformer,  who,  conscious  of  hbown  weak- 
ness, tried  to  bwrow  dignity  and  weight  from  the  name 
of  Moses,  then  assnredly  aU  aignmenls  drawn  from  in- 
ternal evidence  for  the  composition  of  any  work  are  ut- 
terly useless^  We  can  never  tell  whether  an  author  is 
wearing  the  mask  of  another,  or  whether  it  is  he  him- 
self wlw  apeaka  to  ue.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  dog- 
matism at  moAum  critios,  we  dedare  tmhesitatingly  for 
tbe  Moadc  authorship  of  Denteronony.   See  Deittek^ 

ONOMT. 

8.  Tettim/Mjf  of  other  WiiiuMei  to  the  Author.— (i.") 
Oar  Ijord  and  hit  Apotttrt. — Their  language  is  snch  that 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Pentateuch  not  being  the  work 
of  Hoses  must  create  a  very  painful  fMlinein  tbemind 
of  every  tme  and  BinpM^^fM:>>M^i^bhri8t. 
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Oomp.  Matt,  xv,  1-9  and  Ifark  vii,  1-18,  wbcn  the  fifth 
cotnmwulmeot  and  the  Uw  which  Mntenced  to  death 
the  man  who  curved  his  parenta  are  ascribed  indiffer^ 
ently  to  God  and  ta  Motet,  and  we  pat  in  oppoailioa  to 
tin  commtmdmtKtt  of  mm  which  bad  grown  ap  by  a 
eowM  of  traditiona.  Id  Matt  xxii,  24  we  read  of  the 
Sadduceea  attempting  to  ptuule  our  Lord  about  the  na- 
nrrection:  '*  Master,  Mota  taid,"  etc,  or  as  it  u  in 
Mark  and  Lake, "  tfoM*  wrote  unto  as,"  reTening  ta  the 
law  in  Dent,  xxt,  &-10.  Jems  answered  tfaem, "  Te  do 
•ir,  not  knowing  the  iSer^Airai,  nor  the  power  of  God. 
.  . .  Bat  as  tonefaing  the  leauneotlonofthe  dead,  have 
ye  not  rtad  that  which  was  tpokm  (tnfo  fou  hg  Ood, 
saying,"  etc. ;  or  as  in  Mark,  "  Hare  ye  not  nad  m  tAe 
book  of  Mont;'"  or  as  in  Luke,  "That  the  dead  are 
raised,  mm  Motet  tkotoed  at  the  bosh,  when  be  calkth 
the  Lord,"  rtc;  all  three  quoting  ftom  Exod.  iit,  6. 
Aguo,  in  Matt,  xix,  4,  6,  in  answer  to  the  Pharisees 
who  tempted  him  on  tlie  subject  of  divoroe,  oar  Lord 
laid  to  them,  "Hare  ye  not  read,  that  he  whidi  made 
them  at  the  bc^inniiig,  made  them  male  and  female, 
md  ttnd,"  etc,  quoting  Gen.  ii,  24.  Upon  this  they 
asked  him,  "  Why  did  Motet  ttien  ammtmd  to  give  a 
writing  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away?"  refer- 
ring to  DeuL  xxiv,  1,  He  replied,  "  Motet,  because  of 
the  hardnen  of  your  hearts,  tuffered  you  to  put  away 
your  wires,"  The  language  is  not  len  diatinot  in  the 
parallel  passage  (Mark  x,  2-9).  There  is  also  the  tee- 
tiroony  of  the  risen  Saviour  to  the  vrilteH  tate  of  Motet 
as  distioguislied  from  the  other  Scriptaiee,  namely,  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalnu  (Lake  xxir,  27,  44,  46). 
Without  insisting  on  others  <rf  less  distinctness  (such  as 
Luke  ii,  28, 24;  John  viii,  17;  AeU  vii,  87, 44;  xv,  21 ; 
Bom.x,&,19;  ICor.ix,^;  Ueb.  viU,  8),  we  ask  pai- 
tionlar  attendon  to  two  statamenta  by  oar  Lord.  In 
Luke  xvi,  29, 81,  "  They  have  Motet  and  tke  propheU, 
III  them  ktar  them.  .  .  .  If  they  hear  not  Hoees  and  the 
prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead."  Without  even  the  slight  intei> 
vention  of  a  parable,  our  Lord  said  (John  v,  46,  47), 
"  Had  ye  believed  Motet,  ye  would  have  believed  me ; 
tot  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  Aw  vrittHjft, 
how  shall  ye  believe  wg/  wordsf"  bt  iJlustntiDn  of 
our  Lord's  argnmmt,  and  at  a  last  teatkaony  to  Hoses 
by  the  apostkfl,  we  quote  the  confession  of  Paul  to  king 
J^ppa  (AcU  xxvi,  22),  **  Having  therefore  obtained 
help  of  God,  I  continue  unto  this  day,  witnesnng  both 
to  small  and  great,  saying  nom  other  thmfft  than  ihote 
wkieh  the  priphett  and  Motet  did  tag  should  come;" 
and  hia  earlier  confoarioD  to  Felix  (xxir,  14),  "After 
the  manner  which  they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the 
God  of  my  fathers,  bdtevinff  aU  thingt  which  are  written 
in  the  law  and  the  prophelt.^  Tbeae  two  sutemento  by 
Paul  make  it  plain  Chat  what  be  meant  by  the  writings 
of  MoSBs  was  the  written  law  as  received  among  the 
Jews  of  his  day,  and  not  any  shorter  work,  such  as  crit- 
ics have  imi^fined  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Moees  and 
the  germ  which  expanded  into  oar  preaent  Pentateuch ; 
a  hypothesis  whiob  is  also  oontnuliotad  by  the  bet  that 
the  quotations  of  oar  Lord  and  his  apostles  are  as  firedy 
made  from  the  portions  which  the  critics  ascribe  with 
greateet  confidence  to  later  writers  as  from  the  other 
portions  which  they  concede  to  be  more  andent. 

In  reference  to  these  testimonies  we  observe,  (a)  the 
habitual  reply  has  indeed  been  that  it  was  not  the  buai- 
nesB  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostla  to  teach  Kblkal  eriti- 
dam.  But  the  rejoinder  i^Witrina  is  aasad^wttny  as 
ever,  though  the  predse  matter  in  debate  has  somewhat 
shifted  since  his  time.  "  Certainly  Christ  and  his  apoe- 
ties  were  not  teachm  of  criticism,  such  as  those  men 
demand  that  they  themselves  shall  be  considered,  who 
at  the  present  day  claim  as  their  own  the  realm  of  lit' 
erature  in  ev^  bnuch  <tf  knowledge  whatsoever:  ytt 
tlwy  were  teaebers  of  the  truth,  and  they  did  not  pei^ 
mit  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  ignuance 
of  the  messes  or  by  the  astuteness  of  the  ruling  class. 
They  certainly  did  not  come  into  the  world  to  fiater 


vulgar  erron  and  to  pnrtect  them  by  tbcir  ttbga, 
and  to  spread  theoi,  not  aoMng  the  JewB>kBe,lHdii 
far  and  wide  among  the  nations  who  (kpeaiM 
sively  upon  tben."  (&)  A  fhirar  ispfy  his  bm  Ika 
the  name  "  tbe  law  of  If  oae^"  or  the  expHna  ■JTas 
wrote,"  etc,  implies  do  more  than  "thepMlmif 
mii,"«iJami  said,"  etc;  and  that  if  the  litta  dM  ef 
phrases  may  be  used  without  affirming  the  eatbt  {Ml- 
ter  to  be  David's  own  compoeilion,  or  without  dcdinh 
attributing  to  David  the  particalar  psafaa  iU  s 
quoted,  we  are  jusiifled  in  tddng  the  ftnnvdatf 
phrases  equally  in  ao  indeteminate  sense,  bapob' 
ably  in  this  way  that  a  man's  mind  most  icadBj  U 
relief  when  critical  objections  disturb  bis  bick  iiAe 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Hons,  and  n  ik 
same  time  be  holds  fast  his  &itii  in  Soipwt  a  i 
whole ;  and  tt  is  well  that  there  are  sndi  hihiif  yl** 
where  one  may  reat  in  a  downward  eoone,  sid  faa 
which  be  may  atart  in  the  hope  of  leesfsriag  Madt 
Bo  t  we  cannot  coDcade  that  the  phiMss  ats  nlr  p- 
alleL  Were  there  no  other  difletCDee,thmbplRilT 
a  broad  distinction  between  a  ooOeetioo  of  dmciaal 
poetij-,  which  may  be  partly  or  whol^  sbost— 
without  injury  to  its  character  and  osefalDaB,  inl  tkt 
authoriutive  histwy  of  the  commencemeot  of  IncTi 
national  existence,  of  its  covenant  rdstioD  to  Gad, 
of  its  coBstitatiMi  and  laws  as  «  atato;  te  thiiitsdK- 
nmeat  whose  valne  is  intiinatcty  oomacted  wife  At  I 
age  and  droumstanoea  of  its  aatbor. 

(2.)  The  Sett  qf  the  Old-TettameHtSer^tm^Tlit 
were  in  existence  centuriee  before  these  icKiiBatM  d 
Jesos  and  his  apostles,  and  they  contaiii  eopiaa 
dence  that  the  Penteteach  was  written  st  the  tint  d 
Moses,  and  by  himself  or  under  his  ditectiaaB.  ^jmi 
all  doubt  there  an  nnmooos  nest  stiikinf  nCmsn 
both  u  the  prophela  and  m  the  hooka  of  Kiap  II  |» 
sages  which  are  found  m  our  present  PfCatMck,  <hi 
thing  is  ctftdn,  that  the  theory  of  mea  like  Ton  Bt*- 
len,  Vatke,  and  others,  who  suppose  the  Penlateid  » 
have  been  written  in  the  times  of  the  late*  tsi^  > 
utterly  absurd.  It  is  esubbshed  in  the  most  eomim 
manner  that  the  hg^  portions  of  the  IVniaHsrt  *■ 
ready  existed  in  writing  bcfoie  the  siyaMtiiarf  ifc 
two  kingdoms,  Eveaasr^aidttheluiMiiadpinM 
there  are  often  in  the  later  books  almost  nfeal  imO' 
deuces  of  e^readoo,  which  render  it  nore  tkm  ^  ; 
able  that  these  also  existed  in  writing.  All  ttii  ka 
bem  argued  with  much  learning,  the  mast  ndrfaig^ 
ble  research,  and  in  some  instances  with  gnat  nm> 
byHengstenbe^inhis^HdeafieiftsABlakadi  T' 
will  satisfy  ourselves  pdnting  out  sobm  eflkf* 
strikii^  passages  in  wfaieb  tbe  ooincidapen  teem 
the  later  hooka  and  Uie  FditalcwA  (imit^Jf^ 
cmomy  here)  appear. 

(o)  Beginning  with  the  historicd  boob,  ikerrff 
enc^  to  the  law  of  Moees  as  a  written  wort  of  ^* 
authority  in  Israd  are  particnlariy  Dunxm  v 
tina  in  the  book  of  Joofaua,  as  infgkt  be  cpt^J*  : 
tbe  history  of  the  pemooal  fHend  rfH^^ ! 
dose  attendant  upon  bbn,  to  wbon,  by  firiwAMUA  ; 
Moses  intrusted  tbe  comidetion  of  the  work  rfeosqar  i 
ing  tbe  Promised  Land,  and  settling  the  pNfik 
and  establishing  among  them  the  wonhip  ■"^^^r? 
of  God.    The  evidence  is  so  abandsnt  bim!  iuih**** 
that  the  only  resonree  of  our  oppooenta  hm 
fa^^on,  without  any  evidence,  that  the  bwkaf 
la  comparativdy  of  very  recent  origin,  writiM  F^N* 
after  the  Exile, «  at  leaat  not  kag  befiac  it;  a  ^ 
ti<m  which  has  been  somewhat  modifled  bf  "t^* 
<Mily  to  make  it  more  arbitxary  and  imia^sUfc  »w 
th^  proDoonce  it  to  be  a  ac<A  book  of  tkuMwy* 
the  original  of  the  Hebrew  notion  whidt  b»<M*'|^ 
to  us  under  the  name  of  the  >m  books  tOlMi^*^ 
certain  andent  demcnto  in  it,  yet  wrosgU  #  ** 
present  farm  on^y  in  a  very  late  age,  asch 
imagine  Um  FMMteadtSio  have  lfm>  As  ^  ' 
Judgea  baa  tesw„mMiyfcw«it  mch  dev  stdv" 
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ic  PflnUteueh ;  if  t>be  reasoo  most  b«  aoagfat,  putly 
I  the  greater  diManoe  from  it  in  point  of  time,  sod 
ill  man  iu  it«  nUuie,  u  a  smes  of  sketcheo  oi  the 
tfattiow  of  the  people  and  the  cfaeadaeiaoaw  which 
lUoml  in  order  to  lead  them  to  rapntaiioe.  7et  the 
Dtiie  work  in  meant  to  bring  the  condact  and  condition 
r  the  people  to  the  test  of  the  law  of  God,  u  the  known 
od  acknowledged  standard  of  duty :  the  opening  ac- 
Mint  of  the  criminal  n^tlect  which  left  so  many  rem- 
uu  of  Canaaoites  in  the  midat  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
nteuiitigleaa  except  on  the  supparitkni  that  the  law 
r  Hows  mod  the  tranMctloiu  of  Joshua  are  already 
Domt;  uid  swoe  parte  of  it,  such  as  the  histories  of 
lideoD  and  of  Sanwrn,  abowid  in  sdmitted  referenoea 
Mh  to  the  facte  of  the  Pentateuch  and  to  its  Ungoage. 
by,  the  cases  of  gromest  diveigence  from  the  Uw  iA 
{ant  which  it  records  are  no  proof  that  this  law  was 
nknown,  or  destitute  of  authority,  at  the  time  its  au- 
>or  lived,  as  has  been  rashly  SBewted :  on  the  contrary, 
ley  carry  eridenee  within  tlMiiMlvea  that  th^  were 
nAili  beoaoae  they  were  the  acts  of  mao  whose  whole 
»duet  was  rile  and  disorderiy,  or  because  it  is  noUeed 
lit  they  drew  down  divine  Judgments  oo  tboae  who 
tK  coooerned  in  perpetrating  them.  The  soeoeeding 
istorical  books  of  Ruthf  Samuel,  and  Kings  present 
milar  evidenofc  In  the  books  of  Kings  we  have  ref- 
loiees  aa  MIowa:  1  Kings  xx,42  to  Lev.  xxvii,  29; 
xi,  8  to  zzr,  28,  Karab.  xxxri,  6;  xxi,  10  to 
lunb.  xzxT,  80  (oomp.  Dent,  xru,  6, 7 ;  six,  15) ;  xxii, 
1  to  Niimb.  xxvii,  16,  11 ;  2  Kings  iii,  20  to  Exod. 
xix,S8,^;  ir,l  to  Lev.  XXV,  89,  etc.;  v,  27  to  Exod. 

6,  Numb,  xti,  10;  vi,  18  to  Gen.  xix,  11;  vi,  28  to 
ev.  xxvi,  29;  vii,  2, 19  to  Oen.  vil,  14;  vii,  8  to  Lev. 
iii,  46  (comp.  Numb,  v,  8). 

(i)  EopefliaUy  remarkable  ii  the  teatiiDony  arising 
nn  tha  cxiateDee  of  the  line  of  pnplwts  in  Imwl; 
ten  who  spoke  in  the  a^le  of  the  law  of  Mose^  and 

led  ita  language,  and  enforced  and  apfdied  Ita  leanna, 
itfaout  any  civil  support,  often  in  opporiti<Mi  to  the 
■Uts  of  the  people  and  the  wishes  of  the  government ; 
U  wichoot  BufferiDg  persecution  oocaaimaUy,  yet  with- 
lit  one  word  being  uttered  against  the  authority  of  the 
rophetic  (rfBee  a^  thdr  afattnet  right  to  pio^ie«y  in 
le  aame  of  Jdtorah  and  in  support  of  Us  law.  In 
od,  who  prophesied  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  in 
jDO^  wbopmpheried  in  both  kingdoms;  and  in  Hosea, 
boee  ministry  was  confined  to  Israel,  we  find  references 
hieh  imply  the  existence  of  a  written  code  of  laws, 
he  following  comparison  of  passages  may  aatisfy  us  on 
m  point:  Joel  ii,  2  with  Exod.  x,  14;  ti,  8  with  Gen. 
,8,  9  (oomp.  xiii,  10);  ii,  17  with  Numb,  xiv,  18;  ii, 
»  with  food,  z,  19;  iii,l  [ii,S8,  E.TO  with  Oen.Ti, 
{;  ii,  18  with  Exod.  xxxiv.  6;  ir  18 with  Mnmb. 
XV,  1.. — Agidn,  Amoe  ii,  2  with  Nomb.  xxi,  28;  ii,  7 
ith  Bxod.  xxiii,  6,  Lev.  xx,  8;  ii,  8  with  Exod.  xxii, 
\  etc;  ii,  9  with  Numb,  xiii,  82,  etc;  iii,  7  with  Gen. 
viii,  17 ;  iv,  4  with  Lev.  xxiv,  8,  and  Dent  xiv,  28, 
xvi,  IS;  V,  12  with  Numb,  xxxv,  81  (comp.  Exod. 
xiii,  tf  and  Amoa  il,  7);  v,  17  with  Exod.  xii,  12;  v, 
I,  etc^  with  Nmabw  xxix,  86,  Lev.  xxiii,  86;  ri,  1 
itb  Numb,  i,  17;  vi,  6  with  Gen.  xxxyii,  26  (this  is 
-otiaUy  the  reference:  Hengstenberg's  is  wrong);  vi, 
wdth  Lev.xxvi,19;  vi,14withNumbyxxxiv,8;  viii, 
with  Exod.  xxi,  2,  Lev.  xxv,  89;  ix,  18  with  Lev. 
c-vi,  8-6  (comp.  Exod.  iii,  8).— Again,  Hoe.  i,  2  with 
iv-  XX,  fi-7;  ii,  1  [i,  10]  with  Gen.  xxii,  17,  xxxn, 
! ;  ii,  3  C'>  1^]  i,  10;  iii,  S  with  Exod.  xxi, 

t;  IT,  8  iritb  Lav.  vi,  17,  etc,  and  vti,  1,  etc.;  Iv,  10 
ith  Lev.  xxvi,  98;  iv,  17  with  E»id.  xxxii,  9, 10;  v, 
with  Exod.  X,  9 ;  vi,  2  with  Gen.  xvii,  18 ;  vii,  8  with 
zod.  xniv,12-16;  xit,6[A.T.6]  with  Exod.  iii,  16; 
ti,  10  [9]  with  Lev.  xxiii, 48;  xii,  16  [14]  with  Gen. 

&.  This  fact  is  the  more  worthy  of  consideration, 
laaaraeh  as  these  prophets  were  to  be  found  actively 
:  w<n^  net  mraly  in  the  kingdom  of  Jndah,  in  which 
M  pmuii  of  eUncating  the  FMtateiHdi  la  imagined 
t  hara  been  OHriedoi^  bat  ilio  in  the  kingdom  MTlhs 


ten  tribea,  in  which  the  true  spirit  of  the  theocracy  was 
confessedly  st  a  very  low  ebb.  Those  of  the  proph- 
ets who  have  1^  their  writings  as  a  ptstuRi  <rf  Scrip- 
ture have  funnsbed  reftienees  to  facts  and  phrasca  in 
the  hooka  of  Hoses,  sometinies  kng^  and  n>oie  direct, 
sometimes  briefer  and  more  inddental,  bat  so  vaiioos 
and  moltiplied  that  it  has  been  found  necessarx  to 
frame  the  hypothesis  that  the  prophetic  writings  were 
the  originals  out  of  which  our  present  Pentateuch  was 
formed :  a  supposition  in  itself  sufficiently  unnatural, 
and,  if  it  were  admitted,  still  (prcing  us  back  opm  the 
question.  What,  then,  was  the  foundation  of  divine  aa> 
tiiOTity,  as  acknowledged  by  the  people  of  Israel,  on 
which  the  prophetic  office  rested,  and  to  whidi  the 
prophets  in  their  teaching  appealed  ? 

(c)  A  strong  support  is  also  furnished  by  two  books 
of  Scripture  which  are  of  a  veiy  different  nature  from 
any  that  have  yet  been  noticed— the  books  of  Psalms 
and  of  Proverbs:  the  one  dealing  with  the  devotional 
fbdinga,  the  other  with  the  practical  lifs  of  the  people 
of  Isnel,  and  both  often  naming  the  law,  and  oontin- 
oslly  referring  to  it,  or  tacitly  aeeuming  that  It  was 
kixnm  and  reverenced. 

(d)  It  is  tmnecessary  to  speak  of  the  testimony  of 
books  written  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  as  Eira, 
Nehemiah,  and  Chronides;  a  testimony  which  is  ad* 
mitted  to  be  so  fiill  and  explidt  that  there  is  no  wi^  of 
destroying  its  force,  or  of  even  materially  diminiditng 
ita  value,  unless  by  affirming  boldly  that  these  sre  snch 
late  writings  that  they  are  no  authorities  upon  the 
question ;  as  in  fact  the  histoiy  given  in  the  books  of 
Chronidei  is  often  pronounced  inconet  and  untrust- 
worthy. 

(e)  But  now  if,  as  appears  from  the  examination  of 
all  the  extant  Jewish  literature,  the  Pentateuch  exist- 
ed as  a  eanomcal  bocdi ;  if,  mcneover,  it  was  a  bode  so 
well  known  that  its  words  had  become  household  words 
smong  the  people ;  and  if  the  prophets  coold  appeal  to  it 
as  a  recognised  and  wdl-known  document— how  comes 
it  to  pass  that  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  one  of  the  latest 
kings,  ita  existence  as  a  canonical  book  seems  to  have 
been  almost  fo^otten?  Tet  such  was  evidently  the 
fact.  The  circnmstanees,  as  narrated  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
14,etc., were  these:  In  the  dghteenth  ][earof  hisreign, 
the  king,  who  had  already  taken  active  measures  fur  the 
suppression  (^idolatry,  determined  to  execute  the  neces- 
sary repairs  of  the  Temple,  which  had  become  seriously 
dilafttdated,  and  to  restore  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  its 
purity.  He  accordingly  directed  Hilklah  the  high- 
priest  to  take  charge  of  the  moneys  that  were  contrib- 
uted for  this  purpose.  During  the  progress  of  the  woi^ 
Hilkiah,  who  was  baqr  in  the  Temjda,  came  npon  a  oepy 
<tf  the  bwA  of  the  Law>— which  must  have  kmg  lun  neg- 
lected  and  forgotten— and  told  Shapfaan  tbe  scribe  of  his 
discovery.  Tbe  effect  produced  by  this  was  very  re- 
markable. The  king,  to  whom  Sbaphan  read  the  words 
of  the  book,  was  filled  with  consternation  when  he  learn- 
ed for  the  first  time  how  far  the  nation  had  departed 
from  the  law  of  Jehovah.  He  sent  HilkishandothetStO 
consult  the  prophetess  Hnldah,  who  (mly  confirmed  his 
fears.  Tbe  consequence  was  that  ha  held  a  solemn  as- 
sembly  in  the  bouse  of  the  Lord,  and  **  read  in  their 
ears  all  the  words  of  the  book  of  tbe  covenant  that  was 
found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  How  are  we  to  ex- 
plain this  surprise  and  alarm  in  the  mind  of  Jonah,  be* 
tnying  aa  it  does  such  otter  ignwanee  the  book  of 
the  Law,  and  of  tbe  ssv^ty  of  its  threatenings,  except 
on  the  snppodtioa  ttiat  as  a  written  document  it  bad 
well-oigfa  perished?  This  most  have  been  the  case, 
and  it  is  not  so  extraordinary  a  Ijict,  perhaps,  as  it  ap 
pears  at  fint  right.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat  pains  had  been  taken  to  make  the  na- 
tion at  la^  acqiuinted  with  tbe  law.  That  monarch 
not  only  instituted  "  teaching  iwiesta,"  but  we  are  told 
that  aa  they  went  aboat  the  country  they  bad  the  book 
of  the  Law  with  them.  But  that  was  800  tmts  before— 
a  period  equal  to  that  bet«»sii^aie)d«9vd£)igl&ud 
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nar  own ;  and  in  socfa  an  interval  great  changei  most 
have  uken  place.  It  U  true  that  in  the  feign  of  Abas 
the  prophet  laaiah  directed  the  people,  who  in  their 
hope  ten  infatuadon  were  seeking  coonael  of  ventrilo- 
qnists  and  neeronanoen,  to  torn  "to  tbe  Uw  and  to 
the  t««itniony and  Hetekiafa,  who  succeeded  Abas, 
had  no  doubt  reigned  in  the  spirit  of  the  prt^bet's  ad* 
vice.  But  the  next  monarch  was  guilty  of  outrageous 
wickedness,  and  filled  Jerusalem  with  idols.  How  great 
a  desolation  might  one  wicked  prince  effect,  especially 
dniing  a  lengthened  reign !  To  this  we  must  aidd  that 
at  no  Ume,  in  all  probability,  were  there  many  copies 
of  the  law  existing  in  writing.  It  was  probably  then 
the  eastoa,  as  it  still  is  in  the  East,  to  trust  largely  to 
the  memory  for  its  transmission.  Just  as  at  this  day  in 
Kgj'pt  persons  are  to  be  found,  even  illiterate  in  other 
respects,  who  can  repeat  the  whole  KorAn  by  heart,  and 
as  some  modem  Jews  are  able  to  recite  the  whole  of  tbe 
live  books  of  Uoees,  so  it  probably  was  tfieo :  the  law, 
for  the  great  bulk  of  the  natfawi,  was  Mrally  preaerved 
and  inculcated.  (See  Mr.  Grove's  very  inieresting  pa> 
per  on  Nablt^s  and  the  Samaritani  in  Vaeatum  Tovriiu, 
1S61.  Speaking  of  the  service  of  the  yom  kippur  in 
the  Samaritan  synagogue,  he  nyt  chat  the  reciution 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  continued  through  the  night, 
"without  even  the  feeble  lamp  which  on  every  other 
night  of  the  year  but  this  borne  in  fhnt  of  the  holy 
books.  Tbe  two  priests  and  a  of  the  peo|de  know 
tbewh(deoftheTonhbyheart"[p.846].)  The  ritual 
would  easily  be  perpetnated  by  the  mere  force  of  <ri^ 
servance,  though  much  of  it  doubtless  became  perverted, 
and  some  part  of  it  perhaps  obsolete,  thnwgh  the  n^ 
lect  of  the  priests.  Still  it  is  against  tbe  perfunctory 
and  lifeless  manner  of  their  wnnhip,  not  against  their 
total  neglect,  that  tbe  burning  words  of  the  prophets 
are  directed.  Tbe  command  of  Moses,  which  laid  upon 
the  king  the  obligation  of  making  a  copy  of  tbe  law 
for  himself,  had  of  course  long  been  disregarded.  Here 
and  there,  perhaps,  only  some  prophet  or  righteous  man 
possessed  a  copy  of  the  sacred  book.  The  bulk  of  the 
nation  were  without  it.  Nor  was  there  any  reason  why 
copies  shoubl  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  king. 
We  may  tmderstand  this  by  a  parallel  casb  How 
easy  it  would  have  been  in  England,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  for  a  dmilnr  drcumstance  to  have 
happened.  How  many  copies,  do  we  suppose,  of  the 
iicriptures  were  made  7  Such  as  did  exist  wtnild  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  learned  men,  or  more  probably  in  the 
libraries  of  monaateriesb  Even  after  a  translation,  like 
Wickliflh's^  bad  been  made,  tbe  people  as  a  whole  would 
know  nothing  whatever  of  tbe  KUe ;  and  yet  they  were 
a  Christian  people,  and  were  in  some  measure  at  least 
instructed  out  of  the  Scriptures,  ^ough  the  volume  it- 
self could  scarcely  ever  have  been  seen.  Even  the  mon> 
arch,  unless  he  happened  to  be  a  man  of  learning  or  pi- 
ety, would  ranaio  in  the  same  ignorance  as  bis  subjects. 
Whatever  knowledge  there  was  of  tha  Bible  and  of 
religion  would  be  kept  alive  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
litu^es  used  in  puUie  worship.  So  it  was  in  Jndah. 
The  oral  transmisston  of  tbe  law  and  the  living  testimony 
of  the  prophets  had  superseded  the  written  document, 
till  at  last  it  had  become  so  scarce  as  to  be  almost  un- 
known. But  the  hand  of  God  so  onlered  it  that  when 
king  and  people  were  both  zealous  for  reformation,  and 
ripest  for  the  recepUon  of  the  truth,  the  written  docu- 
ment itself  was  bnn^t  to  light 

If  this  direct  verlwl  testimony  had  been  absent,  the 
entire  structure  of  the  scriptural  books  from  Joshua  to 
Malachi  would  have  necessiuted  the  same  conclusion. 
These  books  never  could  havt  been  written  in  their  ex- 
isting form,  unless  by  men  familiarly  converssnt  with 
the  Pentateuch.  Thence  are  derived  the  ultimate  prin- 
dtdes  which  nnderiie  the  whole.  They  are  united  to  it 
by  a  mass  of  reference  so  complex,  intricate,  and  minute, 
as  to  constitute  a  study  in  itselC  The  grand  monothe- 
ism which  pervades  ibe  whtde,  the  overmlii^  Provi- 
dmce  which  is  eveiywhere  thrown  into  the  for^^ioaod, 


tbe  national  election  of  the  Jew,  and  hii  nhtini  ub 
forefathers  in  tbe  perpetual  corcnaDt  Milcd  b««n 
God  and  them,  would  all  be  iocx|dicaUc  vitb««  ib 
refereooe  to  tbe  transactions  of  ths  psN.  Thragha 
the  pvopbatkal  books  capecially  the  tm  of  tksigk 
and  feeling,  the  language  cmpkmd,  the  iSssmin 
nsed,  tbe  accents  of  Uended  nproacfa,  *timf,  nd 
promise,  the  allnnons  to  the  past,  uid  tbe  pn^ciMs 
of  the  future,  would  be  unintelligible  to  tbe  Mota  if 
the  Pentateuch  were  not  in  his  pniafiainii  to  vlef» 
them.  Thia  ia  as  true,  and  psrh^  mora  ftmUr  tii- 
dent  in  regard  to  the  N.  T.  and  tbe  IcaAiag  flftwLd 
and  bis  apostles  than  it  is  in  the  0;T.■DdiBathl■ 
guage  of  the  propheta.  The  Pentatcacti  ii  the  iM 
of  gold  which  runs,  now  latent,  now  pnaiacBt,  drntcW 
out  the  whole  body  of  the  Scriptorea  Beuii  it  b  a 
place,  and  tbe  whole  is  united  by  a  Bwaiwcac  fofm 
fronendtoetid;  take  it  away,  Md  all  tbe  rat  «f  an- 
lation  beoooaea  a  mass  of  inextricable  eaaftaka.  Tte 
reoognitltm  of  this  bearing  of  tbe  solboritT  of  Ik  hi- 
tatcuch  on  tbe  antboriiy  of  the  otbtt  sniptml  bxta 
is  most  necessary.  For  tbe  purpose  bcnrettr,  a^ 
cinctly  staling  the  poutive  argument  m  fircrtfth 
authmsbip  and  divine  authority  of  the  fin  boob  ft 
Hoses,  it  is  sufficient  to  traee'the  Hne  of  UMiwst 
down  to  tbe  tine  of  Halaebi,  for  here  we  find  tha  in 
footing  in  the  acknowledged  beta  cf  pnfcat  hiMDf* 
whidi  enables  ns  to  dose  evoy  avenue  agtiM  ibe  <k- 
Jections  of  unbelief. 

To  take  the  facts  of  tbe  bookisabseqamttotbchD- 
tateuch,  and  reduce  them  to  anything  like  eoaaaat*. 
on  the  suppoution  that  tbe  Pentateuch  ludTiia*^ 
ical,  framing  a  connected  and  credible  stay  wt  rftka 
is  a  task  which  bafflea  all  human  ii^eaai^.  TbiMlf 
altmtative  ajiqieafs  to  be  to  mAt  a  dca  mqirftt* 
history  altogether;  but  this  is  no  sotner  pnfunl  t>! 
the  mind  than  both  tbe  past  and  tbe  pmesi  bit  ip 
their  protest  against  it.    The  past  fbrtwii it, bHaaes 
many  points  tbe  history  of  tbe  Jew  hsi  cost  im«  ro- 
tact  with  the  history  of  the  odter  gnat  aiikat  d» 
tiquity,  and  to  destroy  the  one  would  invohe  iht 
struction  of  tbe  other  likewise;  ft» modem  lues"**'* 
eondosiTefy  proved  the  twiBBOiiy  of  ncfsdUAifrs^ 
profane  in  a  very  oomldefableRamberofiaitaBna  lb 
Mosaic  authorship  is  expreaely  affirmed  bv  Bta» 
Manetho,  Lyaimachua,  Tadtos,  Jovenal,  snd  bafi* 
In  regard  to  tbe  PenUteuch  itself,  tbe  Mom  amf 
ony,  the  scriptural  account  of  the  delage,  sad  A** 
per«on  of  manlcind  at         receive  coafcw*"*  ^ 
BerosuatheChaldnm;  the  ethnological  lia  is 
is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  Babvloniin  awimwsp: 
the  Bcconnt  of  the  exodus^  by  the  dirtoried  nsnsiw" 
Manetho  tiie  Egyptian.  Coming  to  law  thM 
Jewish  conquest  of  Canaan  is  conBrnwd  by 
Ph<Bnician  inseripdon  noticed  by  three  ol^^^^j, 
vid's  conquest  of  Syria  l>y  two  beatbea  uriw  "  ^ 
pnte;  the  histmy  o(  bis  rdations  with  Ku»^^* 
Tyre,  by  Herodotas,  Dins,  and  HcaaaiK 
pdnta  of  contaet  occur  aU  down  tbe  hiilory, lA»n* 

period  of  tbe  capthrity,  we  ene^  bm 
of  prehistoric  times  bi  the  period  of  astbww 
(see  Bawlinson's  Btmptom  Lecturtt  and  Aui^ 
archia).    If  tbe  Jewish  history  be  all  UmIm 
becomes  of  the  profiuie?  and  how  is  it  that  tb« 
Babylonian  monoments,  now  yidding  thdr  pn"^ 
stores  of  inforaiation  to  the  ^Bgeaserfaa'^yi^ 
ry,  corroborate  in  so  many  points  the  "''^ 
sacred  books.   The  two  branches  of  WsWiy. 
and  the  profane,  are  so  interwoven  that  tl» 
the  one  must  involve  likewise  tbe  deniil  of  ik  a^i. 
Say  that  the  past  history  of  tbe  .lew  bd«  *< 
of  the  Ptolemies  is  a  myth  altogether,  nd 
of  the  Egyptian,  tbe  Babykwian,  and  tbe  ^"f^^ 
become  at  least  equally  apoeryphd.  A<*iw»>|^P 
histiMry  to  be  true,  and' the  tiuth  of  tbe  M*"^*"!?* 
tbe  divine  authority  tttthm  Psntatneh  wM*  w"*^ 
Bat  the  aeeM9MlM^ldi^g4«r«<<>«*^** 
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trace  the  line  of  proof  upward  from  the  time  of  the  Ptol- 
emies, in  regard  to  the  e3d«tenca  of  tbe  Jewish  Scrip- 
luree,  an  in  regard  to  tbe  IrneU  of  Jewisb  hiUory.  The 
erill  extant  Septnagint  prove*  the  ezutencc  of  tlie  0>T. 
Scriptures  in  ibtat  complied  form  at  thia  date,  and  that 
tbey  wen  uoivenaUy  received  by  tbe  Jewish  race  as 
th«  aattaoritatiTe  and  diriody  inspired  eoropositions  of 
the  authors  to  whom  tbey  are  ascribed.  The  PenU- 
teuch,  fur  in«t4<""')  was  implicitly  received  as  tmng  the 
woric  of  Moses,  and  as  supplying  tbe  divinely  wdained 
pUtfoiTD  on^which  the  ifbcHe  euperstmciure  of  Jewish 
lioiity  and  teligion  had  been  reared,  and  as  the  sutbor- 
itative  Rooid  ot  it.  To  cast  a  duabt  oa  its  gcnnineness 
and  sacred  sothority  would  have  been  esteemed  blas- 
phemy. The  case  is  strengthened  by  the  position  held 
by  the  Pentateuch  as  the  Dwst  ancient  of  their  writings, 
and  as  underlying,  so  to  speak,  all  tbt  rest.  For  they 
were  accepted  not  only  as  existing  from  former  times, 
bat  as  the  first  of  a  kwg  series  of  sacred  books,  united 
by  a  rcgnlar  historical  seqnenea  with  each  other,  and 
aU  ot  thim  reodved  (torn  the  traditiMi  of  the  preceding 
ttines.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  unhistorical  does  not  end  with  the  destruction  of  the 
sacred  authority  of  the  Mosaic  books,  but  destrt^  the 
authority  of  all  the  rest  of  the  0.-T.  Scriptures  likewise; 
for  all  these  without  exception  are  founded  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  historic  reality  of  the 
events  recorded  in  it.  If  this  is  denied,  either  tbe  later 
botda  most  be  con^dered  part  of  the  same  iinpostinv  as 
that  which  produced  tbe  Pantateuch  in  its  connected 
form ;  or  their  authors  must  have  knowingly  endorsed 
and  availed  themselves  of  this  imposture;  or,  lastly,  they 
must  ignoraotly  have  received  human  and  imaginary 
Compunttun  as  veritable  and  divinely  in^ired  history. 

The  euormooB  difficulty  of  even  ooncnving  the  possi- 
bOi^ofnfhuMlnnderBiicbeironniBtaneea  is  increased  by 
the  wide  diapernon  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  tbe  mighty 
separation  which  had  divided  the  original  people  into 
two  jealous  if  not  hostile  nations.  If  one  portion  of  the 
dispersed  had  been  disposed  to  acqaiesce  in  the  fraud, 
or,  in  tbe  d^th  of  their  superstitious  ignorance,  bad 
been  induced  to  accept  a  religious  romance  composed 
by  aome  member  of  the  college  of  the  prophets  as  the 
ancient  Scriptnres  of  their  nation,  still  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  all  the  onnmanilies  of  Jews  established  in 
the  ^flbrent  dties  of  tbe  known  worid  conld  have  been 
brought  to  the  same  conclusion.  Or  if  the  exclusive 
and  intense  spirit  of  nationality  by  which  they  were 
actuated,  and  which  becomes  on  this  suppontion  itself 
an  effect  without  a  cause,  can  be  believed  to  have  ac- 
oomplisbed  even  this  result,  it  still  remains  to  be  con- 
ceived bow  the  Sanunitan  peo^  conld  have  been  in- 
doced  te  adopt  the  same  belief,  instead  of  indignantiy 
pR^cating,  aa  a  people  so  sensitively  jealous  would  jn- 
eviuUy  have  done,  ag^nst  what  must  have  been  either 
an  enonnous  folly  or  a  criminal  imposture.  Tet  an  in- 
dependent Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch  carries 
the  evidence  for  tbe^national  acceptance  of  the  Mosaic 
writings  as  high  as  tbe  times  of  Solomon  and  David, 
within  little  more  than  400  years  <^  tbe  conqueat  of 
Vuama.  Every  theory  hitherto  snggested  to  explun 
the  existoioe  of  the  JewiA  Scriptures,  and  the  profound 
veneration  entertained  for  them  durinj?  all  periods  by 
the  historic  Jew,  bristles  with  difficulties  which  con- 
tradict every  experience  of  human  history  and  every 
known  principle  of  human  conduct. 

(8.)  Proof  of  the  early  composition  of  tbe  Pentateuch 
exists  in  the  fact  that  tiie  SamaritOM  had  their  own 
copiet  of  it,  oot  dit^ng  veiy  materially  from  those, 
possessed  by  the  Jews,  except  in  a  few  passages  which 
had  probably  been  purposely  tampered  with  and  al- 
tered; such,  for  instance,  as  Exod.  xii,  40;  Deut  xxvii, 
5.  The  Samaritans,  it  would  seem,  must  have  derived 
their  book  of  tiie  Law  from  the  ten  tribes,  whose  land 
tbey  oceni»ed ;  on  tbe  atbet  hand,  it  is  out  td"  the  qnes- 
tioo  to  suppose  that  the  ten  tribes  would  be  willing  to 
aoeqtt  rel^ioos  books  fkom  tht  two^  unlest  these  were 


already  in  general  circulation  and  of  long-established 
authori^.  Hence  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  irresisti- 
ble that  the  Pentateuch  most  have  existed  in  its  pres- 
ent form  before  the  aepatatioa  of  Israel  from  Judah ; 
the  only  part  of  tbe  O.  T.  which  was  tbe  common  her- 
itage of  both.  There  is  not  indeed  any  bistwical  no- 
tice of  a  rapture  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans 
prior  to  the  return  from  Babylon,  except  so  far  as  the 
schinnatic  calf-worship,  and  the  mongrel  character  of 
the  inhabitants  introduced  by  tbe  Assyrian  conquernre, 
would  naturally  produce  it;  and  there  are  traces  of  a 
religious  association,  more  or  less  close,  during  the  later 
period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy;  bat  tbe  notable  fact 
that  none  of  tbe  prophetical  writings  were  admitted  by 
the  Samaritans  stron^^y  argoes  that  their  copy  dates 
from  a  very  cariy  pniod.  "niie  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  written  in  the  ancient  character,  which 
certainly  was  not  in  use  after  the  Exile.  The  only  ob- 
jection of  any  considerable  weight  to  this  conclusion 
ia  tbe  fact  that  it  agrees  remarkably  with  the  existing 
Hebfew  Poitateuch,  and  that,  too,  in  those  passages 
which  are  manifestly  interpolstions  and  corrections  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Ezra.  Hence  many  mcline  to  the 
view  of  Prideanx  (Conned,  bk.  vi,  ch.  iii)  that  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  was  in  fact  a  transcript  of  Ezra's 
revised  copy.  The  same  view  ia  virtually  adopted  by 
Gesenius  {De  Peni.  Sam,  p.  ^  9).  See  Saxahitjut 

PniTitTRVCil. 

(4.)  Tkt  timarpKg  oMriefmi  of  the  Jewt,  and  of 
the  CkritHtm  Churdi  almt,  has  been  that  the  Penta- 
teuch, aubetantially  as  we  have  it  now,  and  without  any 
aluratiuns  beyond  what  are  conceded  to  be  admissible 
in  all  books  which  have  been  handed  down  fVom  remote 
antiquity,  ia  the  writing  of  Mooea.  As  we  have  seen 
above,  until  near  tbe  end  of  last  century  tbe  universal- 
ity of  this  conviction  may  be  pronounced  abeolnte;  the 
alleged  exceptions  are  so  trifling  or  so  dnbiens  that  tbe 
mere  mention  of  them,  as  they  have  been  carefully 
hunted  out,  gives  us  an  impression  of  the  strength  of 
the  traditional  belief  such  as  we  might  not  otherwise 
have  had.  The  case  of  some  obscnre  early  heretical 
sects  among  so-called  Christians  woidd  scarcely  be  to 
tbe  point,  even  if  it  could  be  established ;  but  really 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  denied  that  Hoees  was  the 
antbor  of  tfaebook;  tbebr  denial  bad  reference  to  its  di- 
vine origin  and  antbority.  Tbe  first  distinct  adverse 
statement  was  made  by  Carlstadt,  the  Reformer  with 
wh<Hn  Luther  was  associated  for  a  time,  but  from  whom 
he  was  compelled  to  separate  on  account  of  his  rashness 
and  want  of  good  sense.  Carlstadt  admitted  that  Moses 
had  received  the  law  from  God,  and  that  he  CMomnni- 
cated  tt  to  the  peopfe;  hot  be  donbted  whether  the 
words  and  the  thread  of  dtscotuse  in  the  Poitateuch  did 
not  proceed  from  some  later  writer,  though  he  rejected 
the  notion  that  Ezra  was  the  writer.  Marius,  a  learned 
Roman  Catholic,  whose  commentary  on  Joshua  was  pub- 
lished in  1574,  after  his  death,  held  that  at  least  there 
was  rearrangement  and  supplementing  by  Ezra  or  some 
other  ins|»red  person.  These  two  Christian  writers  per- 
haps had  a  predecessor  anfong  the  Jewish  rabbins,  the 
learned  Aben-Esra,  of  Toledo,  who  lived  lurobably  A.D. 
109fr-ll£8;  he  hinted  his  opinion  that  a  few  passages 
I  had  not  come  from  the  hand  of  Hoses,  and  he  notjces 
the  similar  opinion,  as  to  one  passage,  of  another  rab- 
bin in  the  11th  centuiy,  a  man,  however,  who  is  other- 
wise wholly  unknown  to  us.  Finally,  about  the  end  of 
tbe  17th  and  beginning  of  tbe  18th  century,  there  were 
a  few  theologian^  both  Romanist  and  Reformed— P^- 
rerius,  Kchard  ^mon,  Tan  Dale,  and  Le  Clerc— wbo 
ad(q)ted  the  c^union,  more  or  less  decidedly,  that  Ezra 
was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  Tbe  last  of  these^ 
an  eminent  man  among  the  Dutch  Arminiaiis,  is  by  far 
the  best  known  of  the  whole  number ;  and  he  professed 
himself  convinced  by  subsequent  discussions  that  he 
had  been  in  error,  and  in  his  commentary  on  the  Peo- 
utench  vetracted  his  o|^k».  >. -vl^ 
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eonfiniMtM7  eriduM*  we  oSer  Uw  faUowiog  •psdmeos, 
in  addidon  to  tha  oooaidmticns  lagtA  above  to  pnro 
the  wn^  (rfthe  ntin  fire  book*. 

(L)  /atema/  indtoii/KMU  occur  that  the  Pentatench 
doH  bdong  to  the  age  of  Uosee.— (a.)  Rr/ermeet  to 
matlert  tomewkat  ear&a-  tium  kit  own  time,  which  he 
night  well  have  opportunities  of  kuowiog,  aod  which 
night  be  expected  to  attraa  the  intenat  of  the  genera- 
tion (rf'iMaelites  who  came  out  of  Egypt  and  entered 
Canaan,  while  tbey  wouU  leai  probably  have  been  in- 
coipontad  into  hia  hiatory  by  a  writer  of  a  much  later 
period.  Soch  are  the  deuito  in  Gen.  xiv  of  the  wen 
between  the  four  kings  of  the  East  and  the  five  kings 
of  Sodom,  etc. ;  the  peculiar  list  of  nations  in  Canaan 
during  the  earlier  part  of  Abraham's  sojourn  (Gen.  xv, 
19-21),  differing  very  considerably  from  the  ordinary 
list  of  theae  nations  in  the  age  of  Uosea,  several  cen- 
turiea  later;  the  deugnation  of  Abrabao'e  original 
home  as  «  Ur  of  the  Cbaldeea"  (Gm.  xi,  81),  though  real- 
ly in  Mesopotamia  (AcU  vii,  2\  in  the  mountains  of 
which  countiy  it  seems  that  the  ChaMees  were  settled 
at  a  remote  period,  whereas  later  Jewish  history  repre- 
sents them  as  settled  mnch  farther  sontb,  in  the  plains 
of  Babykmia;  the  curious  notices  scattered  throuf^iout 
DeuL  ii  of  the  old  nations  in  and  aimind  Canaan,  who 
had  been  di^oasesaed  by  the  Fhilistinea,  the  £domite% 
the  Hoabitea,  and  the  Ammonites — notices  well  fitted, 
and  we  believe  intended,  to  encourage  Israel  in  rooting 
out  their  enemies  the  Canaanitea  with  the  promised 
special  help  of  God,  although  the  higher  critidam  has 
induced  its  votaries  to  pronounoe  them  iU-Judged  inter- 
polations, 

(b.)  TAe  record  partfculars  ntpeelwtg  the  origm  nf 
lAe  pttflit  AbA  Aow  every  Uikm  nf  veriibmlkudi,  at  once 
fnn  the  ilmidid^  with  which  they  are  rebtfed,  and 
fn>m  tha  absenoe  of  fisatnies  which  chaiactcriia  the 
fabulous  aeooonta  of  early  thinfp  by  the  Greefca  and 
others, 

(c)  T%e  pr<miiitm»  gvetn  to  mtm/  gcentt,  and  the  nw- 
ntUateu  aid  vMditea*  nf  Ou  ikicriftiom,  mcA  aa  art 
common  in  tks  mrraUM  <j/"  eye-wttiwsiai  and  men  per- 
tonallif  engaged  in  tie  troMaeAmt ;  with  which  may  be 
associated  the  evidence  of  intimate  (yet  not  obtruded) 
acquaintance  with  both  Egypt  and  the  wiMemea^ 

(d)  Con^rmaioiy  evidence  may  be  fotmd  in  muatg  qf 
the  tawe  wkick  were  appUcable  to  the  Iiraelitet  onfy 
whib  M  siof«M  tJawgh  the  tntdemeis,  or  ichik  gathered 
close  together  in  the  camp ;  as  indeed  "  the  camp"  is 
Tery  firei|uenUy  mentimied  in  the  course  of  theae  laws, 
for  instance  in  Lev.  ziii,46;  xiv,8;  XTi,a6;  XTii,8; 
Numb.  V,  8.  So  also  the  oommanda  are  many  a  tiaaa 
laid,  not  upon  the  priests  as  a  body,  bat  upon  Aaron 
personally,  or  upon  "  Aaron  and  his  sons."  To  this  may 
be  added  what  has  already  been  said  of  ctttain  slight 
modifications  of  laws  in  Deuteronomy,  which  were  nat- 
ural with  the  progress  of  events  during  the  forty  years; 
compare  also  Deut.  xiv  aod  Lev.  xi,  Leviticus  alone 
mentioning  the  permission  to  eat  the  locuat%  which 
would  be  common  in  the  wilderness,  etc 

(f.)  Add  to  this  the  anti^  forma  ^  word*  and  ex- 
premona  which  are  gauraUg  conceded  to  ocofr  through- 
out the  PaOateueh,  This  is  no  doubt  a  kind  of  argu- 
ment which  must  be  handled  with  care  and  moderation ; 
and  it  haa  been  employed  very  frequently,  and  been 
ptahed  to  a  most  extravagant  length,  by  many  Conti< 
neital  scholars  in  support  of  views  wUcb  tlwy  have 
really  adopted  on  other  gmnndsL  But  three  things 
may  be  asserted  very  confidently,  and  they  are  suffi- 
ciently plain  to  be  appreciated  by  the  mere  English  read- 
er, although  he  is  not  in  circumstanoea  to  verify  them. 
First,  that  there  are  many  traces  of  very  eariy  stmpl? 
language  in  the  P«nUtench,  as  the  habitual  use  of  van 
for  "he"  and  "she,"  ISS  for  "yonng  man"  and  "young 
woman,"  without  the  distinction  of  gender  invariably 
found  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  Secondly,  that 
differencea     the  Efohiatic  and  the  Jehoviatic  and 


the  Deaterooomk  vocabulary  (to  «a  the  haAsma 
worda  deacripUva  of  poeuliar  ootiona  wludi  ban  bia 
introduced  into  this  controvcaajr)  aiv  ndnotd  id  ct- 
tremely  nanow  linila  by  anch  a  oonpatcat  aMai  ■ 
DelitzBch,  whose  peculiar  theocy  lands  lum  to  exafj 
an  intermediate  or  neutral  place  in  tbcae  diseuwiiMi 
Thirdly,  that  a  difference  ia  at  once  plainly  dimiiiiit 
when  we  pass  from  the  vocabuljuy  *iS  the  tmrnoA 
to  that  of  the  books  geoeially  teeJuoed  ncareA  to  a  ■ 
point  of  age— namely,  Joahua  and  Jnigen. 

(2.)  J/ we  deny  that  Moaen  was  th*  author  a/Om  }aA, 
ii  it  MposoUe  tojfis  with  taii^faetiom  on  <m§  Uamaf 
for  the  date  of  oon^otition^Thia  will  be  evideat  ooi 
slight  examination  of  Lbe  varioua  datca  pnpoaed. 

(a.)  The  inclination  is  very  atioDg  to  fix  tbe  date  d 
the  compoaitioB  oi  Deuterononiy,  «a  well  as  tks  &ii 
arrangement  of  tbe  other  four  boofca^  aovewhm  pa- 
hapa  in  the  logn  <rf  Heaekiah— tbe  dnaetcrof  «h«e 
administration,  however,  ia  inoonsiataat  with  ths  sd- 
misNon  of  religious  novdliea  (empfaatically  ia  the  nit 
of  faith),  Knoe  he  waa  bant  upon  remoTing  aD  tbe  abaw 
which  bad  crept  into  the  institutiocta  wT  Ibaes;  cr  a 
the  reign  of  his  profligate  son  BCxnaaaeh,  altboagk 
heathenish  par^  in  Judah  were  at  the  time  so  «n- 
pletely  in  the  asenndant  that  thnr  opponents  wtica 
their  mercy,  and  they  are  thought  to  have  autfcdii 
the  prophets  of  Jehovah  to  bloody  peiaecutioo ;  or  pe- 
haps  in  tbe  reign  of  Joeiab,  when  the  cotmptiaa  wa 
still  deeper  and  more  widespread,  and  when  so  din- 
guiahed  a  pn^het  as  Jeremiah  wae  impotent  ts  aw 
tbe  tide  of  eviL  It  may  be  aaacrted  very  cnaftkntlr 
that  no  one  of  these  reigns  waa  aoore  Cavnrabie  far  ii- 
terpcdating  or  annexing  a  new  aectioo  of  ths  laa 
Hosea  thu  tbe  age  <^  tha  KaformatioB  would  km 
been  for  adding  another  epistle  to  the  New  Tcatawm. 

'  Any  of  theae  datea  ia  tidiculonaly  ill-suitcd  foe  ths  oia- 
position  in  Deutarmiomy  of  thoae  cooaeentiv*  chsfsm 
(vi,  vii,  viii)  which  are  filled  with  wmmtnp  apiB« 
woridliness  in  consequence  of  peaoefnlly  poaaewing  tit 
land,  and  an  improper  toleration  of  tbe  doomed  uoan 
of  Canaan,  and  pride  in  vktovka  achierad  and  wcskk 

I  enjoyed. 

(&)  Or  shall  we  anume  an  earlier  daU^  the  poiodif 
the  first  and  best  times  of  tbe  kiogdoaa,  befose  tbsdmib 
of  Jehoshaphat,  which  ia  generally  regaided  by  tbe  Ok- 
ies as  a  time  of  prophetic  activity  in  oonipaou^  tbe  cnir 
history  of  the  oaiioa  ?  The  Pentatsoch,  however,  cv 
not  well  have  been  composed  later  than  tbe  schim  is 
religion,  and  tbe  rise  of  two  hostile  kingdooM,  afia  ik 
daaUi  ik  Sidotnoa;  for  it  nnifocmly  auppuaei  Jsnd  t» 
be  in  an  undivided  conditioR,  both  dvilly  and  eedm- 
astically.  There  is  never  a  hint  of  tbe  rrV™*  d 
such  a  division;  nay,  after  that  diviaaoa  had  lakcc 
pUoe  many  of  the  laws  most  have  net  with  iofeA- 
ments  in  their  execution.  Again,  bad  the  hook  ben 
composed  later  than  the  date  of  tbe  achiaaa,  the  m 
trihea  would  have  pntastcd,  and  jostljr  toe^  agsisii 
soch  laws  as  bore  hard  upon  thoft;  while  at  the  mm 
time  we  are  warranted  in  inferring  ftom  tbe  atnag  ha- 
gnage  in  tbe  acknowledged  writings  of  tbe  prophoa 
that,  had  they  been  tbe  writers  of  tbe  IrgiiJsrirai.  in 
language  would  have  been  found  to  be  distiaa  lad 
pointed  against  the  schism.  Similar  rcnanrks  bbt  ta 
made  npon  the  historical  portions  of  the  PeBtaltocL 
A  propheUo  historian  in  the  kingdom  of  Jndak  vsald 
have  been  likely  to  identify  nson  disttac^y  ikaa  ii 
dune  "  the  land  of  Horiah,"  where  Abraham  wa  na^v 
to  offor  Isaac,  with  "  Mount  Horiah,"  w1m*«  tbe  T^fk 
was  built ;  and  he  would  have  been  likely  to  aasgi  ka 
reli^us  prominence  in  tbe  patriarchal  and  eadj  la- 
tional  histoiy  to  Shechem,  tbe  soeo*  of  the  leveh 
the  seat  of  Jeroboam's  govenuneat.  Nor  oould  ae  a- 
pect  him  to  say  nothing  in  pnuie  of  Lav^  in  Jactb'i 
dying  blessing;  oof  in  tbe  Massing  of  Mosss,  wbb 
mentioning  Levi,  to  ^va  ao  sfigfat  a  biaariag  ta  Jabk 
in  eompaitoen  wUh  that  aii«n  to  grt-^fB  aadKaa- 
DigitizGdbyljOOgle 
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(e.)  Ntff  yet  ia  the  ea^er  age  of  David  and  Sotomon 
Mtisfactoiy  u  tb«  asMuned  date  of  tbis  oompoaicion. 
If  the  PenUteuch  had  been  a  raceat  work,  of  the  aga 
of  these  kinga,  it  wonUl  have  beeo  WhoUy  thrown  aside 
by  Jeroboam,  who  most  have  found  inoonvenienee  and 
positive  daogar  &om  it ;  and  in  casting  it  aw^r  lie 
would  have  eaufy  and  natonUjr  lepraented  bioaaelf  as 
a  reform«r  of  religioo,  delivering  the  people  froni  one 
of  the  jokea  of  bondage  which  the  house  of  David  bad 
been  itDpoaing  ou  them,  and  restoring  to  tbem  their 
primitive  civil  liberty  and  religions  simidicity,  accord- 
ing to  the  genuine  institutioDS  of  Uosea.  Instead  of 
this,  it  ia  evident  that  from  the  first  Jeroboam  was  coo- 
demoed  and  resisted  by  the  prophets  and  the  priests 
and  the  Levites,  and  generally  by  multitudes  of  the  peo- 
ple, vrbose  bearta  were  reverent  towards  the  acknowl- 
edged and  establiahed  law  of  God.  The  entire  law  of 
the  iungdoot  (DeuL  xvii),  which  haa  been  represented 
M  fumisbing  evideuee  of  late  aothMship,  is  on  the  •«!- 
tnuy  a  witiwia  to  a  mieh  ewliei  date  of  oompantion. 
In  the  daya  of  David  and  SolotBoa  there  wo<dd  have 
been  no  need  to  finUd  tbs  appointment  of  a  foreigner 
to  the  throne,  dnee  it  waa  estaUisbed  in  ibis  bmily  of 
the  tribe  of  Judab,  and  this  with  divine  sanctions  and 
promiaefl  of  perpetuity ;  while  the  language  in  which 
the  multiplioUion  of  horses  and  wives  and  silver  and 
gold  ia  prohibited  would  have  needed  to  be  very  dlf- 
fereot  to  nit  that  age.  The  oft-repeat«d  comaumd  to 
extirpate  the  Caiiaanites,  and  not  to  let  them  dwell  in 
the  midat  of  Esnd  (ao  fiir  Adbb  bring  a  produotian  of 
the  age  of  David  and  SoIodiod),  was  no  longer  api^ 
cablei,  after  it  had  bean  iMf^ected for  BO  many  centoiiaa: 
in  their  totally  altered  dreumstaooea  the  remains  of 
these  nations  appear  to  have  become  converts  to  the 
wmhip  of  Jehovah,  and  in  aoan  aaiss  memlMfa  eS  the 
eoi^pagatioa  of  land  i  and  a  Iteiftil  caise  UH  xtpm 
8mai  and  bis  Uoody  house  on  aoeonnt  4rf  his  ceal  hi 
exteimtnatii^  the  Gibeonites. 

(dL)  If  we  are  thus  driven  back  to  a  period  indcAoite^ 
anterior  to  the  time  of  David,  tiiere  is  no  other  age  than 
that  of  Moses  himself  at  which  we  can  leat  with  reason 
or  satisfaction.  There  is  no  one  whose  name  could  be 
Boggeated  as  the  author,  with  any  d^ree  of  probability, 
during  the  distorbied  period  of  the  Jodgee,  in  the  course 
of  which  reUgioo  was  rather  retrofpxdiD^  and  the  revi- 
vals of  it  mn  veiy  Ut  tnm  fvmAog  new  legidation. 
See  JuDom  Samad  haa  indeed  been  named,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  eminent  poeitum  which  be  occupied 
at  the  eriflia  in  which  the  Heteew  republic  passed  into 
a  monarchy ;  still  there  is  no  evidence  that  be  waa  com- 
petent to  write  the  Pentatanah.  Besides  thm  are  two 
spedaletjeetioas!  his  elessoesa  to  the  age  <rf  David  and 
Solomon,  than  which  the  book  seems  much  more  an- 
cient; and  the  oeceasity  of  supposing  a  known  and  ac- 
knowledged law  of  Ood  in  larael  as  the  basis  on  which 
all  his  labors  rested,  and  the  rule  of  life  and  worship  to 
which  it  was  bis  aim  to  bring  the  people  back, 

(«.)  Thae  are  not  wanting  traces  which  point  to  the 
pataiarehal  age  as  the  time  in  which  the  writer  of  the 
PeDtateoch  lived.  A  writer  sabseqnent  to  the  time  at 
wtUeh  *■  the  laws  of  Mwei^  (ri^itly  or  wnngfy  ao  called) 
had  taken  bold  of  the  national  naiod,  would  have  been 
little  likely  to  represent  thdr  anceetcar  Alwabam  as  mar- 
tying  bis  sister,  half-nstw  though  she  might  be;  and 
Jacob  as  setting  up  bis  pillar  and  anointing  it.  The 
primitive  age  of  the  writer  is  evinced  by  his  entire  si- 
lence on  the  subjeot  of  temples  for  the  worship  of  false 
god^  as  well  as  sf  any  honssfcr  Jehovah.  Itm^be 
doobted,  too,  wbethsr  a  later  l^^slator  woold  have  spo- 
ken ofprisBts  in  Israel  prior  to  the  institution  of  Aaron's 
piieBthood,  and  ot  young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel 
offering  the  aacrifioB%  mSiet  the  directiiHi  of  Hoses,  at 
the  establishment  <rf  the  coTWBt  in  Sinai  (Earod.  xix, 
24;  xxiv,6). 

(/.)  Moreover,  that "  law  of  Moeea"  was  very  bnrdeo- 
aome  ia  its  ritual,  in  respect  to  both  tiouUe  and  expense ; 
and  DO  one  ooeld  have  iotrodnoed  it,  Ctterehy  in  foot  ac> 
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oompUshing  an  unparalleled  eootal  revohitioa,  if  be  had 
not  had  the  support  of  overwhelming  authority  as  the 
recognised  messenger  of  Jehovah,  Nor,  when  once  eetab- 
lished,  could  that  legislation  have  been  altered  tbrough- 
out  socoesaive  ages  by  nambnkaa  nameless  authors  such 
as  the  critics  have  discovered. 

(^)  The  pnphetie  passages,  those  of  Uosrn  himself, 
and  those  of  Balaam,  have  puuled  the  critica  when  at- 
tempting to  fix  a  later  date  for  tbem. 

(L)  A  most  tempting  subject  for  any  one  who  wishes 
to  turn  upon  the  critics  is  tke  imamcitabie  dmrttt;/  of 
tAe  Ajfpotinrt  mUc4  tkt$  JuBK/ramed,  in  Sjute  of  everj- 
imaginaUa  advaoti^  snjtiyed  them— leaminK  ki»> 
ore,  motual  ooneeit,  and  anUre  absence  of  any  belief  in 
the  need  of  evidence  ftethur  endless  suppootiMis.  We 
noticed,  at  an  eariy  part  of  oar  argument,  that  there  is 
a  fundamental  difference  among  them :  much  the  great- 
er number  belierisg,  as  we  do,  that  Deuteronomy  was 
compoaed  later  than  the  other  four  books,  while  a  small 
minority,  comprising  aome  distinguished  schohus,  invert 
the  relation  <rf'  the  two  parts,  — 'g^'ng  the  higher  an- 
tiquity to  Detifeamnomy,and  oonsUering  the  ''tfriatiftn 
in  the  prcoediag  book*  to  be  developed  Awn  it.  By 
both  schods  "the  Deuteronomist"  is  regarded  as  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  "  the  mohist"  and  **  the  Jehovist"  (or 
the  older  and  yotmger  Elobistis  and  Jehovistic  writers, 
according  to  those  critics  who  make  each  of  these  names 
represent  a  class  rather  than  an  individual),  to  whom  is 
assigned  the  eompontion  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  first 
four  books  and  a  small  portion  of  hist(«y  towards  the 
close  of  the  flfkb.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
reckon  up  the  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  number  of 
these  imaginary  authors  uid  the  ages  in  which  they 
respectively  flourished :  those  who  wish  to  see  this  prac- 
tice of  making  hypotheses  in  its  most  extravagant  and 
self-sttffident  form  may  find  it  in  the  commencement 
of  Ewald's  Hitlory  of  the  Peopfa  larad.  We  wish, 
however,  to  remind  our  readers  that  these  varieties  in 
the  hypotheses  are  not  to  be  ov^ooked,  as  if  thtrwere 
mers  ^ffermoeM  qf  detaU,  To  as,  on  the  contrary,  they 
appear  to  be  eatMal  or  fatal  d^«U  in  theee  critical 
schemes ;  for  when  Uoeea  has  been  denied  to  be  the  au- 
thor, then  is  nothing  on  which  to  depend  except  critical 
sagacity ;  and  riace  this  critical  sagacity  not  nnfrequent- 

ly  AftWtTMlirt*  it^lf,  and  i«  mimt  iwnlilinrii^  fllf  S%ET 

ity  of  some  otbor  critic  quite  as  much  to  be  nqwcted  m 
the  one  we  are  studying  at  the  time,  it  furnishes  con- 
vincing evidence  that  it  is  itself  an  noeafb  gndew  The 
critics  allege,  indeed,  that  thdr  testimony  agrees  in 
many  points;  and  this  is  true,  so  long  as  they  confine 
themselves  to  genwalitiee,  beoinse  they  start  froea  the 
same  fldsBprineiplea,  as  to  miracles,  prophecy,  ete.  They 
do  also  agms  in  a  great  many  particulars;  but  this  is 
not  wooderful,  conuderiag  how  they  read  one  another's 
prodnctionB,  compare  them,  and  doveuil  their  state- 
ments together,  altering  and  amending  as  often  as  they 
are  charged  with  error  cv  confuuoo,  by  one  another  or 
tboee  who  adhere  to  the  old  0|Hnion.  We  do  not 
blame  tbem  for  this  procedure ;  but  it  makes  their 
agreement,  so  for  as  it  goe%  of  very  little  worth  as 
oonourmit  teatimony. 

(i.)  Th«e  are  gape  in  "  the  fbndamental  doemimit'*. 
wUdi  need  to  be  AUed  op;  and  there  are  references  in 
it  to  the  so-called  later  or  supplementaiy  matter,  wlUch 
we  therefore  believe  to  be  a  compoatkm  as  eariy  as  the 
other  which  they  pronounce  to  be  alone  the  originaL 
The  individual  pnioA  id  this  assertion  we  cannot  here 
adduce ;  and  indeed,  as  often  as  instaneaa  an  ^v«i, 
some  new  critic  starts  up  to  make  a  differut  arraags- 
ment  of  the  original  and  the  supplementaiy  matter 
which  escapes  from  the  ol^eetiiw  charged  upon  the 
scheme  of  his  predecessor — a  pnoen  which  is  not  so 
difficult  after  all,  as  nothing  more  is  required  than  his 
own  unsupported  assertion. 

Itiiloie  rtmembered,  however,  that  aperaonmagluiid 
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that  Utm  are  demmU  m  it  lokieh  an  walfnm  the  itmi 
of  Motet,  hmt  «i»c4  have  come  to  be  mcorporaied  mtM  it 
aecidtmti  to  wUeh  all  very  atiaait  booki  art  titMe. 
Thus  there  an  vwloiis  wiyi  of  deaUng  with  near  half 
a  doceo  difficnltiea,  aoeh  aa  the  mention  of  Dan,  or  oT 
the  lUstriee  ealM  Havoth-jair  -  onto  this  dav,"  or  the 
taatiiiiiHijr  to  the  mrpumi^  medow  of  Mom,  or  the 
geographical  aod  antiquarian  statemeou  in  Deat.  ii. 
If  the  miiul  of  any  one  remains  unmtisfied  with  the  ex- 
planations offered,  he  has  it  inhia  powa  to  cut  the  knot 
which  he  is  not  aUe  to  nnUe.  He  may  say  that  the 
general  and  direct  evidence,  on  aooonnt  which  be  be* 
Kena  Motes  to  ha  the  KodMrof  the  Pentateaeh,  is  orer- 
whehningt  and  in  regard  to  tbeaa  few  Inddestal  paa- 
nges  which  puzele  him,  be  may  incline  to  eoosider 
them  glosses  or  explanations  thrown  in  by  Mme  eopyiat 
or  anuoutor,  whether  authorized  or  not,  and  he  can 
imagine  these  removed  without  any  seriotis  altention 
in  the  book,  as  it  reverta  preosely  to  the  form  in  which 
he  ooBoeiTes  it  to  have  enm  ftmn  Moseib  That  anan- 
tborbed  copyists  might  make  aneh  ebangea  is  a  notion 
for  wbM  paiallela  more  or  lees  aatis&ctory  can  be  ad- 
duced ;  yet  it  might  be  preferable  to  think  of  an  editor 
whose  annotations  or  alterations  were  authoritative,  and 
aoch  an  editor  Ezra  is  supposed  to  have  been  by  many 
who  follow  old  Jewish  traditionsu  How  far  the  infln- 
enee  of  such  an  editor  might  alter  the  work  is  n  matter 
for  those  to  settle  who  embraoe  this  t^nion;  certainly 
it  ought  not  to  he  supposed  to  extend  for,  or  they  nm 
the  rMt  of  virtnaUy  injuring  thehr  fitith  in  Mosss  as  tiie 
author.  On  the  other  hand,  of  oonras,  those  who  adhere 
most  strennoosly  to  the  old  oiunion  deny  that  they  are 
committed  by  their  views  to  the  absurdity  of  believing 
that  Hoaee  wrote  the  account  of  his  own  death  and 
buriaL  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Talmud  that  Joshua 
wrote  the  last  eight  verses  of  Deaterooomy;  althoogb 
it  is  now  BMire  OMnmonly  supposed  that  the  work  of 
Moses  ends  at  cb.  sxxi,  28  (or  even  eartier,  at  verse  8; 
Uaumganen  myw  at  ch.  zxx,  20),  and  that  Joshua,  or 
whoever  recorded  these  cluNng  details,  inserted  the 
song  and  the  blearing  of  Moses,  along  with  the  aceonnis 
of  his  final  diarge,  bis  view  of  the  Prmnised  Land,  bis 
death,  etc 

i,  O^fMfjoM  t^^aimt  Its  Mmde  j4irfilortil4p^Theae 
bare  been  Dumeroas  and  vehemently  urged,  eepedally 
by  rationalists,  as  we  might  expect  fimn  Uie  importance 
of  the  subject.  On  the  opponte  ride^  these  critical 
doubts  respecting  the  anthentici^  of  the  Pentateuch 
have  produced  in  modem  times  several  works  in  de- 
fence of  iu  genuineness ;  such  ss  Kanne's  Bibtitdte 
i/nlertuekta^  (1820,  2  vols.);  the  observations  by 
Jahn,  RoosnmttUer,  and  Heek ;  Bank^s  l/nttrtiehunpen 
Sher  dm  Pmtalai^  (2  ^o^h  Hengstenberg's  Bfttrkge 
SHr  fMmAiajr  (vds.  ii  and  iii) ;  H&vemiek's  EitUatung 
indatAUe  T'esfameaf  (vol. i) ;  Dreehsler's  Uehtr die Ein- 
keit  und  Amtimtie  der  GeMtit;  KSnig's  Alt-ieMament- 
liehe  8t»idin(^o.\i);  Sack's  ^poIsTefvfc,  eta  Fromthe 
most  recent  of  these  we  extract  the  following,  as  pro* 
asnting  a  eoodsosed  view  of  tb«  argament  (aee  Bawlin- 
aoD^  jNorimf  fWdsfwe,  p.  61  sq.).  Aa  above  suted, 
the  ancient,  pontive,  and  uniform  Mdldon  of  the  Jewa 
assigned  the  autbtHrship  of  the  Fentateodi,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  to  Hoees 
,  (see  Home's  Ivtrod.  i,  61-66;  Graves,  Leetaret;  Stuart, 
0.  T.  Camm,  p.  42) ;  and  Ais  tradition  is  prima  /aeie 
evidence  of  the  fact,  such  at  least  as  throws  the  burden 
of  proof  upon  tboee  who  call  it  in  question.  It  is  an  ad- 
mitted rule  of  all  sound  critidsn  that  hooka  an  to  be  re- 
garded as  prooee^g  ftom  the  writers  whose  names  they 
bear,  unless  very  strong  reasons  indeed  can  be  adduced  to 
the  flonUary  (oomp^  GhKlstone,  Homer,  i,  8, 4).  In  the 
prearat  iniianee,  the  reasons  which  have  b«ea  nrged 
an  weak  and  puerile  in  the  extrane;  thqr  rest  in  part 
OD  aaisooiioqitioa  of  the  meanliv  of  passages  (&  g. 
Da  WeU«k  EitL  f  147,  with  regard  to  l^sa,  which 
meant  aa  weU  x  thia  aide"  as  the  odMf  rida"  of  Jordan ; 


Buxtorf,  fjfx.  p.  537);  in  part  upon  intctpolatiaos  ists 
the  original  text,  which  are  sometimes  very  palprtle 
(e.  g.  Gen.  xxzvi,  81-89;  Eznd.  xvi,  86,  K;  aad  pe^ 
hsps  Deut.  iii,  14;  oomp.  FritiaAe^  Pr^ia^  p.  US). 
Mainly,  however,  they  have  ibetr  MMVOe  bi  aititiafT 
aod  unproved  hypotheses :  as  that  a  oootempocafy  writ- 
er woald  not  have  intndooed  an  aoeoont  of  nindcs 
(De  Wette,  AWL  $  146);  that  the  eahare  iwficsScd  br 
the  book  is  beytmd  that  of  the  age  of  Moses  (ML 
I  168);  that  if  Mooes  had  writtcs  the  book,  be  wsoU 
not  have  spoken  of  himself  in  the  third  penon  (Bart- 
mann,  fondatiiffem,  p.  646 ;  Norton,  CoMniepess,  ti,  444; 
oomp.  Spinoea,  TVaeWaa  7%»rPoL  p.  IM) ;  ihst  he 
woidd  have  given  a  lUltr  and  more  ooiqilMe  aeeaMsf 
bis  own  bistoiy  (Ds  Wette,  $  167);  and  that  be  wsdd 
not  have  applied  to  himadf  temt  of  pniae  and  cxpRc- 
rions  of  hcmor  (Hartmann,  Lc;  conpL  Spinan,  L c). 
It  is  enough  to  ofaeerve  of  these  obfectioos  that  they  m 
such  as  might  eqnaOy  be  nrged  against  the  gmuinw 
of  Paul's  epistles  (which  k  aUmrtd  even  bgr  Sum 
/.eAsM  Jetu,  i,  60)— against  that  of  the  woafci  of  Hsav, 
Chaucer,  and  indeed  of  all  writers  in  advaDoe  of  their 
age — against  Casar^  Commentaries  and  XcDophea'k 
Expedition  of  Cyrus— against  the  Acta  of  tbe  Apasdri 
(which  even  Strains  allows  may  he  the  work  of  l«ke. 
i,ebeH  Jem,  i,  60),  and  against  the  Oospd  f>f  John.  For 
Paul  rriates  contemporary  miradee;  Homer  and  Cha» 
oer  ezhilnt  a  cnltim  and  a  tone  wlueh,  bwt  far  then, 
we  shooU  have  supposed  wnaWainaWe  in  ttaeb  wpi: 
Onsar  and  Xeaophoa  write  throngboot  in  the  dud  per- 
son; Luke  omiu  dl  acooont  of  hto  own  doings  ai  FU- 
lip|» ;  and  John  applies  to  himsdf  tbe  most  boMwahle  «f 
aU  titles,**  the  disciidfl  whom  Jesus  loved''(xni,2S;  ziv, 
26),  In  feet  i  priori  conceptioos  as  to  Wow  an  authar 
of  a  oertaia  time  and  ooontry  would  write,  vrhat  hi 
woaM  or  woald  not  si^,  or  how  be  would  ejipros  him- 
self, are  among  the  waakeat  of  aB  preampptieiw,  wd 
must  be  regsrdod  as  outwdgbed  by  a  very  tmal 
amount  of  poMtive  testimony  to  autboiahipk  Mastiaru. 
for  an  argument  of  this  sort  to  have  any  fome  at  all,  il 
is  necessary  that  we  sboold  possess,  from  other  soseei 
besides  tbe  antbor  who  ia  Jodged.  a  tnieraUy  osm- 
plete  knowledge  of  the  age  to  which  be  ia  nsaignsd,  asii 
«  foir  aoquaintance  with  tbe  liter atnre  of  hk  psriwL 
!n  the  caae  of  Moaes^  onr  knoirfedgc  ef  cbe  ag»  la  es- 
eeedini^  Ifanited,  while  of  the  litantnn  wc  ban 
scarcely  any  knowledge  at  all,  beyond  that  which  ii 
furnished  by  the  sacred  records  next  in  iisrcassiow  thr 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  with  (perhaps)  that  ef  J«b 
— and  these  are  so  far  from  snpponing  the  notiaa  tku 
such  a  work  as  tbe  Pentateuch  could  not  be  pndstsd 
in  the  time  of  Moses  that  thery  adsally  pwsf  poii  the 
oontiary  by  constantly  appealing  to  it  er  an  bring  avi- 
dendy  baaed  upon  it.  We  [wopose  to  exnnMne  Aest 
objections  here  in  detail,  as  they  relate  mon  or  leas  is 
all  the  hooks  ef  the  Pentateuch.  For  other  4'*ffci-. 
see  each  book  in  its  place. 

We  mention  here  one  djection  of  a  geneanl  ehastta. 
Tbe  Ustoiy  of  the  art  of  wrilii^  among  the  Hshtem 
has  often  been  appealed  to  in  oito  to  disprove  the  an- 
thentid(7  of  the  Pentatench.  It  is  tme  that  ia 
days  no  oritie  of  good  repute  for  Isaraing  vginaws  mt 
longer  to  assert,  Uiat  tbe  art  of  writing  waa  iniisMni 
sobaequent  to  tbe  Mosatoal  age  (Ewald,  Geadbidbr  dm 
VoOea  Itrael,  p.  64  sq.);  hot  it  is  qMatkned  whsAcv 
tbe  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  thaa  Sach  a 
doubt  proceed  fivin  (Roneons  ideas  ooncening  tbe  esn- 
ditiott  of  this  people,  and  eoneanteg  Oe  ctvOaMftni 
necessarifr  imputad  to  them  in  ^grpt.  The  MB? 
of  this  dvilixation  is  proved  by  indoMtahle  teitemni 
It  b  said  that  a  work  of  sndt  extant  as  Ow  ItesMch 
was  beyond  the  means  of  the  primitive  msdss  «f  writii^ 
then  existing.  But  various  testioKnlflB,  not  sMreh-  is 
the  Pmtateocb  itacdii;  bnt  abo  derived  fhmi  other  ssMa 
ftom  the  period  immediately aoboMincnt  tothatflfMiis^ 
prove  that  a  lowiriedge  of  ^rart  «f  wiWbw  was  niie- 
It  diflhted  aiiMi4Dlli«zfiebr«M<(Mgl£^  wB,  I4> 
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If  there  were  any  knowledge  of  thia  art,  its  applicttion 
would  entinly  depend  upon  the  particular  dmimstutoes 
of  ■  givea  period.  Some  writers  seem  to  entertain  the 
opinktD  that  the  materiato  for  writing  were  yet,  in  the 
days  of  Mom^  too  clumqp  for  the  execution  of  larger 
wofki.  Thk  opinion  ia  rriiited  by  the  bet  that  die 
Hebrawa  became  acquainted,  just  in  the  Mosakal  pe- 
riod, with  the  use  of  very  good  materials  for  wridng, 
such  as  papyrus,  l^mu,  patchment,  etc  (comp.  Herod- 
otus, T,  56).  There  are,  indeed,  mentioned  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch some  more  solid  materials  for  writing,  such  aa 
Ubks  of  atone  (Exod.  xxiv,  12;  xxxi,  18;  xxxiv,  1, 
cte.);  but  tUa  dors  not  pfOT*  that  in  dioK  days  nothing 
was  written  except  upon  stone.  Stone  was  employed, 
on  acooant  of  its  dunilnlity,  for  qtedfle  purposes  See 
Wkitwo. 

The  argmnents  on  which  the  aatborship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  denied  to  Hoses  are,  it  will  be  perceived, 
wholly  of  an  tatenuU  character  (exc^t  that  noticed 
above,  and  the  one  drawn  from  2  Chroa.  xxxiv,  14  sq.). 
They  have  varied  oooridenriily  with  the  taste  and  the 
infionnation  of  those  who  urged  them.  Tbeieareeone 
which  wave  advaneed  very  oonfldently  a  geneiaUoa  ^ 
bat  now  are  scarcely  mentioned.  But  of  those  which 
hare  been  urged  with  greatest  ocMifidence  and  i^usiImI- 
ity,  and  still  continue  to  be  so,  we  beUeve  the  follosring 
to  be  the  chief : 

(1.)  7!»e  aapenicifltral  ekm-aeter  ofmtKk  of  tie  look— 
name^,  the  miiaefaa  and  prophecies  occurring  abun- 
dantly in  the  luatofy.  TUs  nolly  is  (he  gre^  objec- 
tkin»  even  in  many  minds  which  have  not  been  filly 
awata  that  it  was  so;  sad  they  hare  therefore  been 
propping  up  thdr  opinion  with  other  a^ments,  that 
would  never  have  had  much  of  even  apparent  eolidi^ 
and  strength  if  they  had  been  destitute  trfthis  founda- 
tion. Bat  (his  objection  need  not  be  dsenased  in  tlua 
attide,  Cm  it  concerns  the  entire  KUe.  See  Miucu ; 
PBorHaCT,  * 

(Sl)  Tkt  uMigid  i»aeatracie$  and  impomb^Hia  in  iJte 
apart  frtrnt  Ote  •miradu  wkh  »cA*cA  it  U 
vHtenpemd.  This  is  a  line  of  argument  which  has  in 
general  been  foand  very  difficult  to  manage ;  and  in 
connection  with  which,  therefore,  there  has  not  been 
very  much  attempted  by  learned  and  cantions  writen. 
It  howerer,  leoenlly  attained  to  a  temporary  prom- 
inenee  and  importance  by  the  wiithigs  of  bishop  Colen- 
so.  The  particular  instances  ore  not  (rfa  nature  which 
really  requires  much  cofwdaatkm,  thoogh  the  moat 
important  may  be  briefly  noticed. 

(d.)  The  vast  increase  of  Jacob's  descendants  in 
Ecorpt,  and  the  difficult  «« to  the  pn^wrtkm  between 
the  whide  number  of  them  imd  that  the  flnt-bom. 
On  these  and  eoroe  other  matters,  see  the  article  Nom- 

(fc)  The  chiDDological  difficnlly  that  the  census  waa 
not  taken  till  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of 
the  ExoduB,  while  yet  the  tabernacle  is  represented  as 
having  been  floidied  a  month  sooner,  and  the  rilver 
used  in  its  constmetion  as  having  been  obtained  by  a 
p<dl*tax  of  half  «  shekel  on  ocesnon  of  the  conns  being 
taken.  Inthis  thereisnotiitivTeiTpanGng;  foritia 
evident  that  belbie  die  ftnmMl  and  exact  ceosos,  in  the 
coona  of  whieh  all  the  names  were  written  down,  there 
was  a  preliminary  enumeration  of  the  people^  by  which 
a  dose  approximation  was  made  to  their  number;  and 
if  the  paym«itoflhep(dl-tax  did  not  take  place  eariier, 
or  was  not  superseded  aa  mmeoessary  on  accoant  t&  the 
■BpNabondanea  of  nlmitaiy  trfferin^  whkdi  the  people 
needed  to  be  leelWBned  from  bringing,  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  those  who  wovdd  sdvance  the  money 
in  the  cwtaioty  of  speedy  repaymenL 

(e:)  The  other  chronolc^^kal  diOctilty,  that  soch  a 
nanUitude  of  events  are  crowded  into  the  short  qiace 
between  the  death  of  Aaron  on  the  first  day  of  tbe  fifth 
month  of  the  last  year  vS  ^e  wandering  and  tbe  deliv- 
ery  of  tbe  proph^c  message  in  Dentomtomy  m  the 
fint  day  of  the  ekreath  moath.   A  cofan  examination, 


however,  will  show  that  they  are  not  so  crowded  as  has 
been  supposed.  Tet  no  doubt  there  was  a  marvelloas 
concentration  of  interest  and  hastening  of  the  course' of 
Providence  during  those  six  months  of  grace  and  power 
manifested  on  bdholf  of  tbe  yoong  fiuthfnl  generation 
of  Israelites  who  ware  to  enj<^  the  bkadngs  ^  their  re- 
demption from  the  hotue  of  bondage  and  to  take  poe- 
sesnon  of  the  ljuid  of  Fkomise.  In  like  manner  our 
Lord  hints  that  cvoits  may  be  crowded  and  carried 
forward  with  marvellous  r^udity  when  the  ^ory  of 
the  tatter  day  is  to  be  ushered  in,  and  wlten  lie  is  to 
come  again  (Matt,  xxiv,  22). 

(d)  ThedifflanltiesoonneetedwiththeeztenttowUeh 
the  saoriflces  and  other  Levitical  insUtntlons  were  set  up 
and  kept  up  in  the  wlldemese.  But  the  very  letter  of 
Moa  lev  many  a  time  shows  that  these  institutions  were 
not  meant  to  be  set  up  till  the  people  entered  tbe  Land 
of  Promise ;  and  at  other  times  the  intration  is  at  least 
doubtful.  The  difficulties  are  unspeakably  diminished 
when  we  take  into  account  the  rin  of  the  people  in  re- 
fusing to  go  forward  after  the  report  of  the  unbelieving 
s|rfes,andtbe  SMBi^EetHDnimicatioaorsaBpendHin  fhim 
Church  privileges  finrtbe  rest  of  the  fbr^  years  under 
which  in  consequence  they  were  laid  (oomp.  Josh,  r, 
4-9). 

(r.)  The  blank  in  tbe  narrative  for  the  thirty-eight 
years  during  which  that  unbelieving  generation  were 
dying  out;  so  that  the  anspidoo  has  been  expressed 
that  this  spaee  of  lime  is  fabnlan%  and  that  either 
vastly  less  than  for^  years  elapsed  between  the  Exodus 
and  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  or  dse  that  tiie  most  of 
that  period  was  qwnt,  not  in  tbe  desert  properiy  so 
called,  but  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  a  pro- 
tracted strug^e  with  tbe  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og. 
Without  giving  attention  to  this  fam^,  we  confine  onr- 
selvee  to  tbe  Uank  of  thirty-eight  years  in  tbe  histoiy, 
whieh  we  r^aid  widiout  any  ^  the  sorprise  and  suspi- 
cion irtticb  the  critics  have  exhibited.  Hod  the  Penta- 
teuch been  an  ortinaiy  histoiy,  it  nU^ht  have  had  much 
to  tell  of  these  tbirty-dght  years,  and  of  the  manner  in 
whidi  the  Israelites  contrived  to  spend  tftie  time  and  to 
enpport  themselves;  but  since  it  is  a  theocratic  history, 
an  acooant  of  the  progress  in  the  Idngdom  of  God  and 
in  the  manifestation  of  his  way  of  mercy  to  bis  people, 
a  blank  occurs,  because  there  was  little  or  nothing  to 
tell  daring  these  years  of  suspended  privileges.  Such 
periods  of  protracted  silence  occur  also  in  ttie  history  of 
Abraham,  laaaC)  and  Jaotrfi,  and  remarkably  in  the  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  of  the  sojourn  in  Eg>*pL  If 
we  go  beyond  the  Pentateuch,  we  believe  that  tbe  same 
explanation  is  to  be  given  the  rilenoe  in  reference  to 
the  period  after  the  aid  of  Joahna's  administration,  the 
long  periods  between  those  critical  times  in  which  the 
Lord  rnsed  up  Judges  to  save  his  people,  the  seventy 
years  of  captivity  in  Babykm,  the  eighty  years  or 
theceabonta  between  2anbbabel  and  £xni,-and  ttie  four 
hundred  years  between  tbe  (Hd-Tflst«ment  Bcriptnres 
and  tbe  New. 

(yi)  Tbe  sssnmed  difficulties  of  sumxnting  so  laige  a 
multitude  in  the  desert,  and  of  tbdr  setting  out  so  sud- 
denly and  moving  so  r^nd^y,  the  impoeribili^  of  their 
entire  maM  aasembKng  at  tlie  Tabernacle-door  (as  is 
incorrectly  alleged  to  be  the  meaning  of  numerous  pas- 
sages), and  Undred  arithmetical  objections,  we  here 
pass  over,  as  tbey  have  been  repeatedly  and  amply  re- 
futed, and  many  of  diom  are  iMMioed  ebawbere  in  this 

^)  Then  It  mie  striking  flaet  lying  on  On  Ahw  of 
tbe  record— the  only  important  fiiet,  as  we  believe,  to 
which  advocates  for  the  disintegration  of  the  Penta- 
teoch  can  point  as  seeming  to  favor  their  views  of  a 
plarsltty  of  authors ;  and  that  is  the  fiwt,  above  re- 
fsrred  to,  which  Astruc  noticed  so  clearly — tkt  lue  of 
tvo  name*  for  the  Dieime  .Bffnjr,  Elohoi  and  Jbhovah, 
in  tbe  Anthorized  Version  nsitslIy''God''and''LoRD.'' 
Astnic's  tfaewy  of  conpoeltitm  was  "^J^^ffiKtw  and 
mechanical,  that  there  war*  two  doftaMsAt^^^JtWn  by 
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tb«  bubuou  tiUflfl  of  the  Elobiitic  and  the  JthoTutio 
doeomeau  nqwcdvclT',  by  two  wAUn  who  eonflned 
tbeuMlvMeaditooneoftbeMtuuiiM;  wsd  Uutfrom 
tbete  two  lumUvra  «nd  ten  documents  of  udbU  com- 
parative iinporUnce  the  book  of  Genosia  was  strung 
ti^tbsr  bj  Mom.  EDormoiu  Ubor,  great  stores  of 
learning,  and  unbridled  tmncy  have  altered  Astruc's 
theory  orer  and  over  again,  m  order  to  elaborate  tome 
tatiBbctoiy  hypothesis  by  whkh  to  accoast  Isr  the 
existence  ot  onr  |«esent  Psntatench ;  tint  no  fsct  of 
essential  importance  has  been  added;  and  no  proof 
tias  been  furnished  of  the  truth  of  his  assumption  that 
the  use  of  these  two  names  of  Ood  is  doe  to  the  exist- 
ence of  two  different  authors.  The  only  circumstance 
that  can  even  appear  to  be  a  proof  of  this  assumption 
is  a  text,  of  wlilch,  accordingly,  abundant  use  baa  been 
made  in  this  controreray  (^<k1.  vi,  2, 8) :  "And  God 
spake  onto  IfoMS,  and  said  onto  him,  1  [am]  Jflhonh : 
and  I  qqieaied  onto  Atvahaoi,  unto  Isaac,  and  onto 
Jacob,  by  [tbe  name  of]  God  Almighty ;  but  by  my 
name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them."  Tbe  opin- 
ion is  of  some  antiquity,  though  It  first  obtained  prom- 
inence and  corrency  through  the  labors  of  these  critics, 
that  according  to  tbU  statement  the  very  vocable  Je- 
hovah was  onknowB  nntfl  tbe  revelation  made  of  it  to 
Moses ;  and  the  oMar  Interpreters  who  held  this  opin- 
ion supposed  fbrtber  that,  whenever  the  name  Jeho- 
vah had  been  used  in  earlie^  passages,  this  was  done 
merely  by  anticipation — a  supposition  which  may  be 
unnecessary,  yet  which  is  by  no  means  very  strange 
or  unnatuiml.  Bat  the  explanation  given  for  near  a 
century  by  one  class  of  writers  is  that  this  text  comes 
from  the  pen  of  the  Elohiat,  and  expresses  bis  belief; 
and  that  iHun  the  name  oecnn  In  earlier  psMages, 
these  have  not  been  written  by  him,  but  by  another 
aathor,  who  did  not  notice  or  did  not  recognise  tiiis 
distinction  In  the  dlvhie  names.  This  explanation, 
however  unsupported  by  evidence,  is  at  least  perfect- 
ly intelligible,  if  we  adopt  the  exploded  bypotfae^  of 
independent  bistoriaoa,  each  with  hia  own  document, 
and  perhaps  each  Ignoiant  of  the  doenrnant  OKnpased 
by  the  otber ;  but  It  raises  some  cuikma  qnestloua  In 
relation  to  the  final  editor  who  could  patch  together 
such  incongruous  materials,  questions  all  the  more 
troublesome  according  to  the  Cuhionable  hypothesis 
of  eupplementera.  Bishop  Colenso,  indeed,  like  eome 
others,  speaks  very  candidly  of  tbe  Jehovist  writing 
aahedid,  "inttoWjierceivvif, oratleastwithoutFSBt/- 
iKo  VBBT  STBOHOLT  [hia  own  aqtitala]  the  contra- 
diction thmby  imported  into  the  namitiTe ;"  i^whlch 
procedure  he  gives  two  parallel  Instancea  Id  the  Je- 
hovistio  additions  to  the  Elobiatic  accounts  of  the  cre- 
ation and  of  the  fiood.  But  in  these  two  cases  the 
contradiction  has  not  been  perceived  to  this  hour  by 
many  who  have  examined  the  matter  as  carefully  as 
they  could  (and  this  with  the  advantage  of  having  tbe 
allqied  discovery  pointed  ont  to  themX  and  whose  ca- 
pacities for  Judging  are  aafUr  as  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors, and  whose  conviction  it  Is  that  no  contradiction 
exists  except  In  the  imagination  of  these  ciltlca ;  where- 
as, In  the  case  of  the  habitual  use  of  the  name  Jebo- 
vah,  in  the  age  of  tbe  patriarchs,  <m  tbe  one  band, 
and,  on  the  otber  band,  the  assertion  that  this  name 
was  kept  a  secret  till  that  age  was  over,  tbe  man  who 
oombined  these  two  tlunga  in  one  narrative,  without 
seeing  tbe  flat  contradiction  which  be  introduced  into 
It,  most  have  been  destitute  reason  and  oommon- 
aense.  On  otiter  occarions  these  critics  are  ready 
enough  to  affirm  that  tbe  later  writer  (or  writers)  sup- 
pressed and  altered  portions  of  tbe  original  document, 
in  order  the  better  to  fit  his  own  story  into  It;  and 
they  allege  that  his  operation  baa  been  achieved  so 
neatly  that  most  people  have  never  suspected  it,  nor 
can  detect  it  fat  themselves  even  after  the  sagacity  of 
tbe  critics  has  discovered  It  and  pointed  it  oat.  Bnt  hi 
*bifl  particular  instaace  these  critics  insist  on  so  inter- 
Ung  a  text,  which  is  especially  prominent  and  im- 


portant as  giving  tbe  account  of  tb*  mrnlatiaa  af  Oh 
name  Jehovah  mn  Ood  and  It*  iiitnidDCtion  faite 
among  men,  that  It  shall  be  a  coatndietiaB  in  toM 
to  a  multitude  of  passages  which  the  editor  or  wmffk- 
menter  had  Indulged  himself  by  Inserting  aaiil  At 
comparatively  brief  original  details.     The  truth  is 
given  in  the  common  old  interpretation  of  Exod.  ri. 
i,  8,  that  not  the  syllables,  but  the  sig^ficataon  of  tk 
name  Jbhotah  (q.  v.),  as  the  independent,  an^angN 
aUefdlfiller  of  his  promises  to  the  patriarchs,  wa«  i»- 
vealed  to  Hoaes  at  the  bash.    It  in  true  that  Ont 
merely  nataral  perfectioDS  would  fail  to  inapin  rigb 
feelings  towards  God,  If  they  were  to  be  cooten^bled 
as  in  a  state  of  separation  from  Mora/  perfectiaaa.  Bat 
the  two  classes  <tf  attributes  are  inscpaimUe  in  actul 
reality,  and  probably  were  never  even  ooacnvedttf  br 
the  Hebrew  mind  as  separaUe,  If  we  judge  tnm  tiic 
line  of  argument  in  the  clodng  diaplen  of  Job.  Cer- 
tainly Exod.  zxxiv,  6,  7  make*  an  ozpreas  daim  for 
the  inclusion  of  moral  perfection,  as  well  as  oauiipo- 
tence  and  uncbangeableaeaa,  in  the  aignificstioo  «f 
the  name  Jehovah— ''Jehovah,  Jehovah  ¥2,  meicifiil 
and  gracious,  longsuffering,  and  aboodut  in  gtoi- 
ness  and  tmtii,  keeping  mercy  for  thonsands.  fo^ir- 
ing  iniquity  and  tranagiessioa  and  ain,  and  tint  will 
by  no  means  clear  [the  guilty] ;  viaitjag  the  iniqun 
of  tbe  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  npoi  tbe  chii- 
dren's  children,  unto  the  third  and  to  the  fouA  [gea- 
eradon]."     The  concluding  words  of  thia  frvdama- 
tioK  <^  At  maw  JeAocot,  by  him  to  whom  it  bdoags 
make  the  truth  apparent  that  the  name  Jehovah  eoiid 
not  oune  out  in  ita  full  and  true  mwniug  except 
through  many  successive  generations,  and  tbecd«e 
oonld  not  be  properiy  known  to  Afanbam,  Isaac,  aail 
Jacob,  but  became  known  to  tiuir  deseendanta  as  tbn 
observed  the  nncban^ng  coune  trf'  his  apecia]  pnrv 
dence  towards  laraeL    Once  morei.  It  most  new  be 
forgotten  that^God  Almigh^  and  Jehovah  ait  nM 
names  sharply  opposed  to  one  another,  mach  le»  dia- 
metrically s(K  aa  is  necessarily  aasnmed  in  the  isttr- 
{Mretatioo  <d  Exod.  vi,  8  which  we  have  been  eootn- 
Terting;  on  the  cootnuy,  lo/ttr  as  A  ffoea,  God  Al- 
mighty is  I'dawh'ca^  wilk  or  mebided  under  Jehovah,  pv- 
Ing  tbe  meaning  of  it  Incompletely,  as  the  Alnigbf 
God,  yet  fuling  to  bring  into  view  that  be  b  nndtaagt- 
able  besides.    Nevertheless,  it  is  only  by  its  inrw 
pleteness  that  El  Sfaaddai  differs  froai  Jebovah ;  tbcn 
is  no  antagonism  between  them,  there  ia  a  mere  £§a- 
ence  of  degree.   The  children  of  Isnel  were  now  to 
think  of  their  Ood  as  Jebovah,  almighty,  and  alas  » 
changeable,  as  be  was  nanUbatins  hinsadf  ta  hs: 
whereas  it  was  bis  almlgfatineas  altme  of  whad  tibeir 
fiithera  bad  had  expwienee.   In  the  age  of  tboaa 
triarchs,  therefore,  and  considering  the  imperfect  vie« 
which  they  could  have  of  him,  so  far  from  H  Sfaaddu 
and  Jehovah  being  opposing  titles,  they  wen  practi- 
cally one  and  tbe  saow;  fMcMly  as  a  cnba  aiyn 
to  be  merely  a  square  when  we  take  DoHoe  of  ha  laigA 
and  breadUi,  but  cannot  obeerve  ita  thieknesa.  T< 
bring  this  ont  Is  to  lay  bare  the  real  source  of  aisoj 
critical  misconceptions  about  the  text  which  has  Urn 
so  greaUy  misused,  and  about  the  patriarchal  histoiT. 
Accordingly  the  identity  of  these  two  nanes  in  tU 
patrlarclial  times  is  expUcHly  enough  asserted  ia  Gea. 
xvii,  1,  "And  when  Ahram  was  nine^  years  old  sad 
nine,  Jeiowii  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  ante  bin. 
I  am  £/£itaiU(ii,  walk  befim  me,  and  be  thoa  peffat'' 
The  critics  concede  that  this  text  belongs  to  tbe  fat- 
damental  document,  as  they  call  it ;  and  ainoe  it  makes 
their  Interpretation  of  Exod.  vi,  3  irapoesible,  and  a 
fact  dashes  to  pieces  their  hypothesis  of  a  distinctias 
of  writers  according  to  the  oae  of  the  one  divine  bssm 
or  tbe  other,  tbqr  have  been  driven  to  nab  a  pai^ 
conjectural  alteration  of  tbo  text,  and  to  read  Elohia 
instead  of  Jebovah.   This  Is  a  desperate  expethcat, 
which  involves  tbe  confession  that  the  Acts  «f  tbt  ' 
case  are  AUal'tout|t^J^j^i^^^i(piat  Um  idita 
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or  mtpptementM-  most  be  snppoeed  to  have  made  an 
intentkmal  chongs  of  the  dlrine  iuim,  which  they 
detect  and  correct,  aa  they  restore  th«  original  word 
Elohim.  How  desperate  the  raaoorca  is  may  be  an- 
dentood  the  better  when  w«  recollect  that  they  make 
the  JriHTitt  or  the  editor  sach  a  simpleton  as  to  be 
vmmwmn  that  Exod.  tI,  8  poors  contempt  upon  all  hia 
pravioos  Interpolations ;  and  yet  tliey  Imagine  him  so 
wary  or  cunning  here  as  to  strike  oat  the  original 
word  Elobitn  In  order  to  make  the  better  piece  of 
patchwork  fay  snbetitatlag  his  ftiTorite  title  Jehovah. 
The  text,  as  it  stands,  is  ooodnsiTe  OTidenoa  that  in 
the  days  of  Abraliam  El  Shaddai  was  IdMtloal  with 
Jehorah  to  £ur  as  the  tignlloatiou  of  Ala  latter  word 
had  Umb  been  imfiMed;  that  is,  there  was  then  no 
dUftrenee  fai  the  snbjeetive  apprehension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  two  names.  Bat  the  ob}ectiTe  slgnificanee 
of  Jehovah  was  always  deeper  and  fuller ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  mlsdon  of  Moses  they  came  to  be  distln- 
gulshed  in  the  apprebendon  of  the  church,  for  the  ele- 
ment of  oncbangeablenesB  was  seen  to  l>e  lavolTed  in 
the  name  Jebonli.  From  the  time  of  the  wonblp  ef 
the  golden  calf,  and  of  the  gradons  pardon  granted  to 
the  people  at  the  Intercessii»  of  Moses,  to  whom  a 
new  revelation  of  the  name  and  character  of  the  oov- 
enant  God  was  Toochsafed,  the  moral  characterises 
of  the  name  Jehovah  came  ont  more  prominently  still, 
aa  in  Exod.  xxxiv,  6,  7,  already  quoted.  Yet  it  Is 
only  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  that  its  fkill 
nwuiing  has  bem  anfolded  (that  is,  as  ftally  as  It  can 
be  in  title  worid),  in  oomeetien  with  the  person  and 
woA  of  htm  who  is  Jehovah  Tridkenu,  "  the  Ia>bd 
onr  ^ghteoosness who  said  of  blmselfl  "Before 
AbnAam  was,  I  am and  who  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrew  Chrietiuis  has  this  name  applied  to  him  and 
explMoed  of  him,  that  he  Is  Jebovsii,  who  in  the  be- 
_ginmng  laid  the  Anindation  of  heaven  and  earUi,  and 
wIm>  ahaU  oontlnne  the  aame  when  they  shall  be  Md- 
ed  together  Hke  a  garment,  the  Bavlonr  who  has  of- 
fered one  sacrifice  for  sins  forever,  Jeens  Christ,  the 
aaoie  yederday  and  to-day  and  forever. 

Undoubtedly,  as  we  have  intimated  above,  there 
are  questions  more  easily  asked  than  answered  In  re- 
lation to  the  tise  ef  these  two  luimes,  Jehorah  and  Elo- 
hlm,  hi  flu  Idstoiy  prevloaB  to  ttie  time  of  Hoaes. 
I^Mslhly  those  who  nphoM  tiw  eomniMi  belief  that 
Hoses  wrote  the  whole  of  it  have  passed  over  these 
difficulties  too  lightly,  or  have  spoken  too  confidently 
of  having  folly  explained  them ;  If  so,  their  fanlt  hu 
really  been  that  they  have  attempted  more  than  they 
were  nnder  any  obligation  to  attempt.  Elohtm  and 
Jehovah  have  their  dlflbrences,  yet  vastly  more  nu- 
merons  and  Important  are  their  points  of  agreement; 
and  it  may  be  too  ameh  to  assert  that,  istsHsiwr  they 
were  need,  there  was  retained  a  consideration  of  their 
dietinetive  meanings.  This  mnch,  however,  we  nay 
affirm  with  perfect  confidence— and  In  doing  so  we  go 
beryond  any  requirement  which  can  foirly  be  made  by 
those  who  differ  from  as  In  this  discuseion — to  a  con- 
widerabtt  exteni  it  Is  very  easy  to  show  in  Genesis,  aa 
well  as  in  the  later  books  of  Scripture,  that  these  two 
divine  names  are  employed  with  an  intentfonal  dls- 
crimlntflon— Qofaim  expressing  more  generally  the 
DeKy,  and  Jehovah  expressfaig  God  in  covenant  with 
Israel,  possessed  of  ereiy  perfection,  and  nshig  it  fbr 
the  good  of  his  people,  as  his  character  is  manifteted 
in  their  history.  If  so,  the  use  of  the  one  or  the  other 
name  is  no  prvof  at  ^  of  a  difference  of  autiiorship. 
We  may  moreover  assert  that  the  hypothesis  of  the 
nodem  eritfcs  entbely  breaks  down  as  to  this  text 
(Exod.  ^  8),  the  ssUtery  passage  in  which  thsy  can 
even  prrfess  to  find  countenance  given  to  their  ^ws ; 
and  owing  to  the  Importance  which  they  cannot  but 
attach  to  it,  we  have  examined  It  at  considerable 
length,  in  order  to  show  that  It  is  In  fiict  opposed  to 
them  as  soon  as  it  is  rightly  Interpreted.  Moreover, 
lAsn  Itey  pnts  tiUl  aignmcBt  In  Am  at  dUfcrent 


writers  !n  the  Pentatench,  on  accomt  of  the  different 
names  fw  the  Divine  Being,  they  will  find  that  they 
need  to  aocoont  for  a  great  deal  more  than  the  use  of 
the  two  words  JeMovaK  and  Etaltm.  There  Is  also  M, 
which  Knobel,  commenting  on  this  text,  reckons  an 
intermediate  tiUe;  and  there  is  the  oeeaidoaal  use  of 
l^ohim  mtk  a  plural  rerft,  as  to  which  Gesentus  and 
others  have  coarsely  su^fested  that  it  may  be  an  indt 
cation  of  polytheism  left  in  the  syntax  <tf  0ie  lan> 
gnage ;  there  is  also  the  variation  of  the  prt»emee  or  Ou 
lAmtce  of  Ike  artick  wM  E'oMm ;  and  there  Is  the  use 
<it  another  divine  title,  Atbmai.  He  wbo  reads  the 
history  of  Balaam,  and  observes  the  use  of  the  three 
names  EloMm^  El,  and  JtHovah,  will  find  diflknlty  in 
believing  that  these  are  not  intentlonaliy  varied  by 
the  same  writer;  as  indeed  the  oritics  in  general  do 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  entire  section  to  the  Jebo- 
vist.  He  who  notices  how  Jacob  and  firad  are  used 
in  the  closing  chapters  of  Genesis  to  denote  the  same 
individual  wUl  probably  hesitate  to  assert  that  a  dif- 
ference of  names  fiv  a  person,  be  Im  man  or  God,  ought 
to  be  aoeonnted  for  by  the  dlflhrence  of  authorship, 
nils  has  eertainly  been  aflirmed  to  some  extent  by 
CVrfenso;  but  his  statement  will  perhaps  not  meet  with 
more  support  from  those  who  agree  with  him  in  his 
leading  princtples  than  his  other  statement  tfast  Je- 
hovah was  a  name  Invented  about  the  age  of  Samuel 
and  David.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  inter. 
pretMion  of  Exod.  vi,  i^  to  wlrieb  the  critical  school 
are  committed,  assumes  that  the  word  Jehovah  was 
till  then  unknown ;  whereas  there  Is  varied  evidence 
for  its  earlier  existence.  Vaihtnger  Indeed  makes  the 
further  concession  thst  in  the  original  document,  '*  as 
is  confessed  by  almost  all,"  the  name  Jehovah  is  em- 
ployed by  Jacob  a  few  times  (Gen.  xxvUi,  21 ;  xxxil, 
10  i  xlix,  18).    See  GoD. 

(4.)  Yet  the  admission  that  the  name  Jehovah  was 
not  nnknown  befbn  the  age  of  Hoses,  and  the  conse- 
quent ImpoeribllHy  of  making  the  dlflfbrent  dlrtne 
names  a  proof  of  diversity  of  authorship,  and  of  draw- 
ing confirmation  of  this  opinion  from  Exod.  vl,  S,  are  not 
felt  by  the  critical  school  at  the  present  day  to  be  so 
damag^g  as  they  would  have  been  felt  by  their  pred- 
ecessors, or  as  they  will  generally  be  felt  by  those 
who  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  arguments.  For 
Ae  tmdHKff  nam  U  to  rtit  More  ypm  m  aDtgtd  Xffer- 
ence  of  and tAoig/tt,tdiidk  iidbeovertd  ^  compare 
mff  the  Jkttdamtftal  docmnmt  vUk  fUs  ad3ition».  This 
line  of  reasoning  necessitates  a  considerable  amount 
of  acquaintance  with  the  language,  and  slso  of  patient 
drudgery,  even  to  understand  its  meaning,  and  to  es- 
timate Hs  value,  however  roughly ;  it  Is  tberefbre  im- 
possible to  disenss  it  within  oar  limits  here.  We  have 
no  hesitation,  however,  in  esprasring  onr  i^nhm  that 
It  is  exeessivdy  wearisome  In  dw  process,  and  so  vagne 
in  the  results  that  these  are  likely  to  l>e  estimated 
very  much  In  conformity  with  the  previous  Incltna^ 
Uons  of  tiie  investigator.  One  of  the  so-called  crit- 
ical commentaries  may  present  long  lists  of  words  pe- 
culiar to  the  different  aatbora ;  but  the  imposing  array 
of  evfdence  Is  coUected  by  a  vlelow  reasoning  In  a 
drde.  The  existence  of  dlflteoit  anttiors  Is  Inferred 
from  the  existence  of  different  sets  of  words  and 
phrases;  but  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  grouping  of 
these  words  and  phrases  Into  different  sets,  the  con- 
tinuous narrative  needs  to  be  cut  up  in  the  most  minute 
and  fentastie  manner  among  different  authors.  It  is 
a  mere  sssumptian,  and  antecedentiy  improbable  in  a 
high  degree,  tliat  a  chapter  In  Genesis  or  Exodus  is  a 
patehwM-k  of  authorship  sncb  as  modem  criticlnn  pro- 
noances  ft  to  be;  bnt  if  we  are  to  believe  this  on  tte 
evidence  of  the  differences  In  the  langnsge  and  com- 
position of  the  differentparts,  we  need  something  more 
than  the  assertions  of  the  critics  to  make  us  believe 
that  these  parts  really  are  different ;  for  all  the  time 
thev  ai^iear  to  uninitiated  readers^  to  be  JuifteoBsecn- 
tive  and  homogeaeoos  lif^'tif  #rilid4;^M^lmpot- 
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sible  for  the  critics  to  «sUbliBh  any  cImt  wm  fogiiwii>' 
wlOout  toaring  the  book  ofton  into  Bhnds,  and  pro- 
noQiiRing  pMuages,  and  single  vmrn^  and  claosw  of 
vanes,  and  indMdnal  worit  to  be  teterpiritfloaa  «r 
alterations;  a  prooeaa  whiofa  Innrea  its  own  condefla- 
nation.  In  fiiot,  if  there  were  no  other  difficulty,  be 
who  has  attempted  the  hnmble  task  of  following  tin 
statements  of  the  critics  on  the  subject  most  have 
Ijeen  often  broogbt  to  a  stoBd-still  \tj  their  disagree* 
meet  AS  to  the  serenl  writen  to  wlKwa  their  leapec- 
tive  gifts  of  sagaciQr  land  tbem  to  aaeriba  the  indlwld- 
ual  passages.  On  the  otho-  hand,  ttiare  Is  abundant 
evidence  of  direrdtj'  of  language  in  paaaages  which 
they  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  ascribing  to  the  same 
an^tor,  as  well  at  of  renarkable  rimflarify  of  langnace 
in  wridnga  which  thqr  ganoially  attrUmte  to  diflbtent 
authors. 

In  this  argnment  from  style  in  general,  aa  in  the 
previous  one  ftom  the  use  of  the  divine  namee  in  par- 
ticular, we  have  noot^eet  to  gain  hy  pnaaing  our  reply 
to  the  ottMnoat,  and,  as  Bmne  might  think,  unduly. 
We  might  giant  that  there  are  traces  of  a  diflbrenoe  of 
style,  and  yet  deny  that  this  fact  ia  any  evidence  what- 
ever of  difference  of  aathwsbip;  and  we  ehontd  be  sup- 
ported in  our  denial  by  the  common  experience  and 
0[union  of  men  rapecting  parallel  caaes  in  Utwature, 
where  no  theological  bte  comet  ia  to  waip  their  Judg- 
ment. The  language  of  DentMonomy  (brnisbca  by  far 
the  best  case  for  the  critics,  although  in  it  (as  above 
detailed)  we  see  many  tmoea  of  the  author  of  the  rest 
of  the  Pentateuch;  trat  there  ore  certain  peculiarities 
which  we  have  no  difficulty  in  attribadng  to  the  on- 
torical  character  ot  the  book.  If  anything  of  the  same 
kind  can  be  estaitohed  as  to  certain  classes  of  passages 
in  the  first  toot  bookt,  in  their  g«iealogical  and  legis- 
lative portions  respecUvely,  or  in  paasagea  involving 
prophetic  annooncements,  etc,  no  aUegation  is  sia^iler 
or  birer  than  ttiat  the  style  is  intentiooaUy  varied  with 
the  change  subject;  in  fact,  many  of  the  words  pa- 
raded in  lists  of  differences  of  style  are  naturally  w 
even  unavoidably  connected  with  the  subjects  treated 
in  only  a  few  places.  If  there  were  mdemxfrom  tomt 
oUter  fHorfer  diot  theaa  paasagea  proceeded  fton  cer- 
tain diObrent  anthns,  moton  criticism  could  then  make 
use  of  the  peodior  language  with  pnprie^  in  confir- 
mation of  ita  disntcgraUng  bypotheaea;  but  to  do  bo  at 
present  is  to  indulge  in  the  vicious  reasraing  in  a  cirde 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  or  to  fall  into  onoUker 
great  logical  vice,  by  begging  the  question,  in  afflrming 
Oat  diflbrenca  of  anUeet-natter  it  evidenoe  of  dilfer- 
•noe  of  authonh^  In  abort,  we  can  admit  the  exist- 
oice  of'  diSermces  style  and  language  only  within 
Umita  so  narrow  Umt  Aey  appear  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  exaggerated  estimate  that  is  often 
given  of  them.  In  bo  fkr  as  comparatively  trilling  dif- 
ferences do  exist,  while  we  are  ready  to  suggest  reasons 
in  the  subject-matter  (or  even  in  external  circumstances, 
as  the  use  <tf  Sinai"  or  "Horeb")  which  may  oftea 
exphun  them,  we  M  and  aeknowledga  no  inenmboit 
duty  to  do  so.  Fbr  we  bold  it  to  be  the  IndefiMsihle 
right  of  every  anthor  to  change  his  style  and  language 
under  the  influence  of  motives  which  nay  he  inq)pre- 
cisble  to  his  readers ;  and  we  hold  that  this  right  is  ex- 
ercised by  every  author  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
and  freshness  of  his  own  individual  mind,  or  of  the 
mind  of  the  age  and  nation  to  whhdi  he  belooga,  the 
variety  and  oompait  of  the  worit  with  which  be  ia  en- 
gaged, the  wealth  of  the  language  which  he  uses,  or 
the  culture  he  has  received,  and  the  demand  of  the 
human  spirit  that  occasioniUly  changes  ahall  occur,  tai 
nn  other  reason  than  to  give  it  net  ftom  the  monotooy 
of  a  mechanical  uniformity. 

Before  leaving  the  coiu&dendoo  of  tfaia  argument,  it 
may  be  right  to  notioe  bow  It  comUnes  in  ita^ao  many 
grutt  fallacies ;  for  it  involvea  also  a  mistake  as  to  ttie 
point  which  is  to  be  proved.  The  critics  profess  to 
prove  that  Hoaea  is  not  the  writer  of  the  rfentoteochi 


and,  on  th«r  Own  ataowing,  the  evidence  of  this  fact  b 
that  there  are  in  it  traces  of  diSerent  antbon.  ft* 
this  is  nothing  to  the  porpoec^  nnleoa  they  abo  prove 
Ukat  theae  nntbors  woe  aubaequent  to  Uie  time  oflltM. 
So  learned  and  canlioaB  and  oftfaod(«  a  tbaolngiaa  st 
TItringa  long  ago  gave  expreerion  to  tbe  opuaoB  tkat 
Moeee  may  pn^bly  have  mode  lae  of  mitten  doco- 
menta  prepared  by  the  patriarcfaa  and  safely  hndcd 
down  among  the  Inaelites,  till  be  arose  to  ootteet  mi 
arrange  and  8uppl«n«it  then ;  but  if  we  ahrU  bom 
Mserting  that  written  inttmclitm  waa  ^wm  ta  the 
patriarchal  Church,  we  muat  all  the  mote  cxdt  the 
strength  and  value  of  primeval  tradition — ttaAiM 
upon  tbe  veiy  sabjecta  wbicb  are  handled  In  the  bstk 

Genesis.  There  is,  then,  no  difficulty  whatever  ia 
maintaining  that,  before  the  time  of  Hoaeo,  tboe  ex- 
isted a  body  of  instruction  as  to  the  deaKnga  ct  Qoi 
with  men,  which  was  known  and  preaervcd  in  tbe  fam- 
ily that  had  been  called  to  tbe  knowledge  of  hit  gnca; 
and  the  laagnoge  that  instmcliaa  most  have  aaeaMd 
a  certdn  fixity  of  fiMrm,  wbctber  we  affirm  or  deny  Alt 
it  was  written  out  and  laid  up  in  the  rqiamioriaa  of  the 
patriarchs.  Wbm  Hoses  began  to  write  tbe  Prnia- 
teuch,  there  was  already,  therefore,  a  i^igtoos  and  Us- 
torical  pbraseiriogy.  Grant  eveiTthing  that  the  oitia 
imigine  they  have  established,  aitd  thor  original  deca- 
ment  might  be  Dotbing  more  tban  tbe  pra-Heaaie  writ- 
ing or  tradition ;  lAile  tbe  editor  or  aapplemeDfeer  night 
be  Mosee  himself :  or  if  there  be  tiacea  trf' several  bads 
and  several  styles  nevertheleas,  as  Astnc  himsdf  be- 
lieved, theee  may  be  no  more  than  tracee  of  the  (fife- 
ent  (but  not  CMitradtctoiy  or  nntmatwortby)  rilla  af 
patriarchal  tradition,  which  be  wa  guided  to  colaa 
into  one  channel,  mh)  aeod  down  to  poatcri^  in  tte 
dear,  continuous,  OMidatent  stream  of  tbe  aarrarifeai 
Generis.  The  influence  of  tbeae  Tarictiea  of  at;^  might 
tell  npon  him  still  m  be  continued  Us  Uxn  ia  the 
compositaon  of  tbe  otha  bodes.  This  is  dl  a  sappesi 
tion ;  bat  it  is  a  auppoation  vastly  toofe  nodrnt  and 
cndible  than  that  of  the  modem  diantegrating  crid- 
dsm ;  and  it  admits  everything  which  that  oitidms 
cm)  even  piofess  to  hove  estot^ished  by  tbe  moat  aa- 
cnaoc^  itafy  <tf  tbe  laagnage,  and  tbe  matt  meicamB 
viviseotkn  of  tbe  anl^eGt  of  its  experiment 

(5.)  Au  o^jeetiem  lo  tht  miljf  of  On  tmOton^  &ai 
hem  drwim/rtm  tie  rtpelitittm$  wHdk  oocnr  m  die  tatt; 
for  it  is  said  that  theee  are  a  sure  mark  of  at  lemx  cae 
aathwa,  whose  accounts  have  been  thrown  into  snc. 
This  objection  presented  a  m«e  fbrmiddde  aspect  ■ 
kmg  an  the  bypotberit  waa  ta  faror  acene^ag  ta  whieh 
thm  were  two  Indepoident  and  oontfamoaa  WMmia, 
the  Elohistic  and  the  Jebovistic^  afkerwaidseo^baaed: 
the  oocnnence  of  doable  narratiTea  givct  an  dr  «f  |dm- 
sibility  to  this  soppontion.  Bat  as  soon  aa  we  reeoBect 
ttut  this  bypothesiB  has  t>een  generally  aliaailnafd  te 
another,  according  to  which  there  is  only  one  angmii 
oontinuona  history,  subeeqaenUy  interptjsted,  the  ob- 
jection toeee  any  prvma/aat  Toirimilitade  that  it  em 
possaiBad!  fbr  why  thoidd  an  editor  bafden  ad  Sm- 
fignra  tbe  dear  narrative  aa  Itlay  iNlbm  hk%  t^inlm- 
polaling  accounts  which  had  tbe  look  of  icpetitna^a- 
less  the  events  did  really  oocnr  a  seooskl  time?  Its 
attempt  to  assign  one  oS  these  doable  aeoonnts  ta  da 
Elohist  and  the  other  to  the  Jehovtst  Imaks  dm  ftma 
time  to  time  by  the  coafeeeion  of  tbe  critiea  Ibemsrfwi. 
Hen  we  intrndoce  a  runark  in  explaaBtian  of  aaear 
two  passages  in  which  a  repealed  aeccnnt  it  giren  of 
the  same  event:  this  rapetidw  in  fidi,  insMsd  of  a 
mere  reference  which  we  might  prefer  to  make,  is  «f  a 
[uece  with  the  simple  and  uninv^ved  style  of  tLiu^hi 
which  characterizes  tbe  very  atmctace  of  the  HthW 
language.  In  caaes  where  our  WeatemlangasigcawesU 
exprem  a  com[dax  propodiion  by  a  eonqmaid  seaicaA 
in  which  the  tubeidiuala  tnanben  are  {mmdaeedMd 
kept  in  thdr  true  ptaoe  by  meant  «f  relative  pienamt 
and  conjunctiona,  tbe  H^nw  nam  aim>le  testaaaB^ 
and  tmitet  hia  acttpBeitiyiril^(itg«i&  ca^mii,liii 
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*<  and,"  to  whkli  tnndatcrtB  aauga  a  great  raiiety  of 
meanings,  acoordiog  to  tbe  exigencieB  of  the  nMHneot. 
By  this  method,  boweror,  his  gain  Id  timpUetty  is 
oouotabalaooed  by  a  loss  of  teneirass ;  since  he  has 
often  to  repeat  at  length  what  night  have  been  no- 
ticed only  inetdeDtally  and  by  u  allusion.  This  mode 
of  dealing  with  seDteocea  is  extended  to  paragraphs, 
and  has  given  rise  to  tbe  occurrence  of  titles  prefixed 
to  sections,  and  of  repeated  statements,  which  misled 
th«  earlier  dinnt^rating  critics  into  the  belief  that 
ta«i«  they  had  eridbnioe  <rf  fragments  which  were  afta- 
waida  bnught  together  with  little  can  or  JodgmeDl; 
wbeieas  their  SBCcewMi  bare  thrown  aside  Uie  hy- 
potbests  of  fNgmenta^  baring  hoooDe  more  waiy  by 
experience.  Tbe  deucst  case  of  such  repetition  is  the 
XJobistic  account  of  creatitHi  (Gen.  i,  1-ii,  8),  and  the 
Jeboristic  acooaut  (ch.  il,  4-25).  But  it  is  surely  {dain 
enough  that  the  second  is  an  incomplete  account,  fan- 
plying  that  th«  general  comprehenave  namtive  had 
gone  bef<He(  and  throwing  in  additi<mal  information  of 
«  panicnlar  kuid  in  reference  to  the  creation  of  man, 
the  creature  formed  in  God's  imsge  and  placed  under 
his  moral  goremment,  as  briefly  stated  in  the  first 
chapter,  but  now  stated  more  fully  in  this  introduction 
to  the  bisbny  of  redemption,  which  throws  the  account 
of  tbe  creation  of  ottta  beings  more  into  tbe  back- 
ground. 

Beside^  it  ia  an  enlirdy  moneoos  pUkeopby  which 
prompts  men  to  find  fault  with  tbe  unity  or  trutfaful- 
neaa  of  a  history  because  it  contains  narratives  bearing 
a  resemblaoce  to  one  another.  Such  repedtioas  (if  this 
be  the  correct  designauon  of  these  narratives)  are  re- 
corded in  all  histories  of  individnals  and  communities ; 
indeed  otherwise  experience  would  not  he  tbe  great 
meana  of  disciplining  and  training  mankind.  To  take 
no  wider  range,  instances  of  such  repetition,  certainly 
not  leas  remarkable  than  anything  in  tbe  books  of 
Hoeee,  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  Btbk^  indnding  the 
life  of  our  Lord;  and  ^y  cannot  be  escaped,  nnkM  by 
a  unirersally  destructive  eritidam. 

Occasionally  the  charge  is  put  differently  in  this  way : 
instead  of  the  allegatioo  that  there  are  two  varying  re- 
poita  nf  one  tranMction,  wliicb  bare  been  emneonaly 
understood  of  two  dillbiait  events,  il  it  aUrgui  Aat  two 
aeeomitt  oeeur  of  vAat  it  eotifesmdfy  ilte  tame  matter, 
cmd  tkat  tMete  aecomU  ore  varying  or  even  contradic- 
tory; and  the  explsnation  givoi  of  these  alleged  con- 
tradictions is  that  they  proceed  from  two  different  au- 
tbon.  The  instances  are  obtained  SMnetimes  by  oom- 
paiing  tbe  first  four  bo(to  oTHoaes  among  themselves, 
and  someHmes  liy  comparing  them  with  DttntenHMnny. 

(a.)  Those  of  the  former  claa%  amtradiclioni  witkin 
the  conqtat*  of  iMe  Jirtt  four  iooiv,  are  of  little  impor- 
tance, and  demand  no  lengthened  consideration  in  this 
ctHtdensed  statemenL  Such  are  tbe  two  accounts  of 
creation,  to  which  we  hare  bad  occauon  to  refer  as  il- 
lustrating the  diAmt  aspects  of  a  namtive  according 
as  logical  conneetian  or  the  ebromdogical  princi|de  crif 
anangement  predominates;  the  names  <rf  Esau's  wives. 
See  .^WUBAMAH.  A  fiivorile  instance  is  tbe  account 
in  Exod,  xxxiii,  7-11  of  the  tsbemacle  of  the  coogre- 
gatimi  which  Moses  was  to  pitch  "without  the  camp, 
afar  off  &om  the  camp,"  whereas  the  ordinary  accounts 
plaoe  tbe  tabernacle  inside  tbe  camp,  at  its  very  centre. 
But  there  reaUy  is  no  serious  difflcolty  in  the  way  of 
•oceptiog  the  common  Ktplanation  that  this  was  a  pre- 
liminary tabemade,  wad  till  the  Macular  tidwmaele  was 
constmcted,  and  placed  outride  tbe  camp  at  the  time 
when  tbe  peofde  were  saved  by  tbe  spedal  intercesrion 
of  Moseis  'when  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed  for  the 
sin  of  the  golden  calf:  an  opinion  which  has  been  slight- 
ly modified  by  those  who  think  it  was  the  private  tent 
fif  Hoses  whlcb  reodred  this  honor  at  the  time  when 
be  had  deigned  the  Lord's  oflbr  to  make  f£  bim  a  great 
nation  on  the  nun  erf"  apostate  laraeL  Yet  the  simplest 
view  would  be  to  take  ver.  5-11  as  one  qteech  of  tbe 
Lnd  to  Uosca^  tbe  wh<^  beii^  in  tbe  Hebrew  in  the 


future  or  tinfinished  tense ;  except  that  ver.  6  paren- 
thetically relates,  in  the  perfect  tense,  bow  tbe  people 
humUed  tbemsdves  accwding  to  tbe  opening  part 
tbe  Lord's  diiectioos,  whereas  the  rest  of  thoe  dirao- 
tions  may  never  have  be«i  carried  out  aft«  the  inter' 
oessioo  of  Hoeee  was  completed. 

0.)  Passing  to  tite  other  class  of  slleged  coDtradlc* 
tions,  M  vUci  tkefoar  earlier  hookt  are  piaeed  on  tie 
ate  tide  and  Dtuterommy  on  the  otker,  as  if  it  belonged 
to  a  later  age  than  the  Utmt  of  them,  and  betrayed 
oertain  diAtenoes  of  belief  and  sentiment,  it  deserves 
to  be  noticed  that  s  great  deal  need  to  be  said  of  the 
Utterical  contradictions ;  wheress  the  wisest  of  the 
destructive  critics  now  concede  tbst  nothing  can  be 
made  of  these,  especially  when  the  oratorical  nature 
of  Denteronomy  is  considered,  and  weight  is  assigned 
to  the  form  wUob  narratives  woald  assume  in  a  dis- 
course whose  ottjeet  was  exbortatien.  The  only  cases 
which  require  condderation  are  those  in  which  the 
laws  as  laid  down  in  Denteronomy  are  sud  to  be  dif- 
ferent &om  some  in  the  three  preceding  books.  We  ad- 
mit willingly  that  there  are  modificatims,  within  cer* 
tain  comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  easily  enough 
explained  by  recollecting  that  forty  yean  ehpsed  Im- 
tween  the  covenanting  in  Horeb  and  that  in  the  land 
of  Hoah  (Deut.  zxix,  1  [xxviii,  69  in  Hebrew}) ;  the 
latter  also  taking  into  consideration  the  mw  ebcnm- 
stanoea  at  the  people  when  tbey  shoold  be  settled  in 
their  own  land.  The  chief  instance  of  this  Is  the  per- 
mission to  the  pei^le  to  eat  flesh  anywhere  throughout 
the  land  of  Canaan,  if  only  they  took  care  to  pour  out 
the  blood  upon  the  earth  (Dent,  xli,  lo,  16, 90-26),  for 
the  previous  law  vpoa  tbe  suli^ect  in  Lev.  svU  became 
physicsHy  Impracticable  as  soon  as  tbe  peofde  ceased 
to  live  togedwr  In  the  csmp.  In  cnanectian  with  this, 
there  is  tbe  account  of  the  priests'  shsre  of  the  sacri- 
fices (Dent  xviii,  8),  which  diffsra  f^om  the  account  In 
Leviticus  and  Numbers  of  the  parts  of  sacrifices  which 
were  assigned  to  the  priests.  But  this  statement  of 
"tbe  priests'  dues  from  the  people,"  Is  in  addition  to 
"tbe  offarings  of  tbe  Lord  made  by  fire,"  which  have 
already  been  mentioned  at  ver.  1;  it  is  a  plauribk 
oonjertnie  that  tinse  additimial  daea  were  asdgned  b> 
tbemonparposetolademnif)-  them  for  lessee  sustained 
by  tbe  repeal  of  the  law  lo  Lev.  xvll,  and  in  fact  there 
seems  to  be  a  reference  to  this  particular  statute  in 
Denteronomy  in  tbe  account  of  the  evil  conduct  of 
Eli's  sons  in  1  Sam.  11, 18-ie.  There  is  also  another 
class  of  cases  in  which  the  alleged  cmtradiction  is 
probably  tbe  result  of  our  ignoiHie^  and  can  be  at 
least  h^-pothetically  met  and  removed.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  difficulty  slleiced  to  exist  in  Dent. 
XV,  19, 80,  BS  if  it  gave  to  the  people  st  large  the  right 
to  eat  the  firstihigs  of  their  docks  and  herds  in  Iraly 
feasts,  whereas  tbe  earlier  legislation  hsd  given  these 
firstilngs  to  tin  priests  (Numb,  xriii,  Ib-lS);  tot  it  is 
plain  that  the  anthw  of  Denteronomy  did  not  contem- 
plate any  oootradieUon  of  the  divine  law  in  this  ar- 
rangement, to  which  be  bad  mads  rqieated  allnsiMi 
already  (ch.  zil,  <V  17 ;  xlv,  32, 2B).  Bnt,  In  pdnt  of 
feet,  nothing  is  simpler  than  to  understand  the  law  in 
Denteronomy  as  addressed  to  the  collective  Israelites 
as  if  tbey  were  a  single  individual,  "  tiou  shalt  sanc- 
tity .  .  .  tkou  shalt  eat,"  etc.,  leaving  the  priests  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  to  adjust  thdr  respective  duties 
and  privllegas  the  weU-known  direetlons  of  the  law 
in  Numbers;  and  along  whb  this  to  tememher  that  tbe 
earlier  law  natnrsUy  suggests  that  tbe  jviests  should 
make  a  sacred  feast  of  tbe  first-born  linimals  given  to 
them,  at  which  feast  Btme  eoold  more  reasonably  he 
expected  to  be  guests  than  tiie  persons  to  whom  these 
anhnals  bad  belonged. 

The  most  important  allegation  of  contradiction  be- 
tween the  legidatini  in  the  middle  books  and  Uiat  m 
Deuteronomy  has  reference  to  tbe  three  great  orders 
in  Uie  tbeocracy— the  prophetic,  tbe^prlestir,  isnd  the 
Ungly.  T:b»tiatKa)Mgt^m>m^i9iaiti^iM^ 
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fai  likiiM.  It  U  oioD^  to  uy  that  the  kv  of  tbe 
kingdom  in  Deut.  xvii  need  not  Borpriae  any  one  who 
obswvM  thftt  tbe  king  is  reprsMntod  w  the  men  rico- 
roy  of  Jehovah,  himself  the  trne  and  everlasting  King 
of  Istael,  according  to  Exod.  xv,  18 ;  Numb,  xxiii, 
21 ;  and  who  recollects  the  protniees  tbiat  kings  sbould 
spring  from  tbe  loins  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and 
Jacob  (Gen.  xvli,  16;  xxxv,  11),  and  along  with  this 
tbe  notice  that  kings  had  not  y<k  ariaea  in  Israel  al* 
tbougb  they  did  ezbt  in  Edom  (Gen,  xxxvl,  81).  But 
certain  passages,  already  eonaMwed  In  ao  fiur  aa  tfwy 
refer  to  the  privileges  the  priests,  are  brooght  into 
connection  with  others  in  such  a  way  aa  to  suggest 
the  inference  that  a  vast  revolotion  had  taken  place 
In  the  position  of  the  fwiests  and  Levites  before  the 
time  wiMn  the  author  of  Denteronomy  pnblisfaed  his 
work,  In  which  hb  ob}ect  was  to  prop  np  the  tottering 
institutions  of  his  conntry.  The  two  orders  of  priests 
and  Levites  had  come  to  be  oonfnsed,  the  Levites  hav- 
ing been  all  admitted  to  i^estly  functions ;  and  tbe 
tithes  having  been  eeldom  paid,  they  had  sunk  into 
poverty,  and  tbe  scheme  of  this  writw  was  to  com- 
pound the  matter  by  securing  to  tbem  a  certain  sliare 
in  these  tithes,  which  were  henceforth  to  tie  spent  in  re- 
ll|0ona  foasts  at  tbe  Temple,  when  the  LsTitea  abonid 
have  a  jAaoe  along  wHh  ttw  atnagw,  tlia  btheilesa, 
and  the  widow.  This  representation  must  be  charac- 
terised as  a  mass  of  nnsupported  suppositions.  That 
tbe  Levites  might  often  be  poor  is  protiable  enongli, 
but  there  is  no  appearance  of  general  starvation,  such 
aa  would  have  been  tfadr  condition  if  tbeir  chief  sap- 
port  bad  been  this  share  in  tlte  sacred  feasts.  Them 
b  no  need  to  puzzle  onrselTes  about  tbe  titlie  which 
was  spent  at  these  feasts  (Deut.  xii,  6, 7, 11, 17-19,  and 
especially  xlv,  23-29  and  xxvi,  12-15),  which  plainly 
was  quite  distinct  from  tbe  other  tithe  given  to  tbe 
tt  ibe  of  I<evi  as  a  compensation  for  having  no  share  in 
tbe  territorial  allotment  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xviil,  20- 
82).  This  is  rigbUy  expressed  in  tbe  apociy|dial  hook 
of  mit  (ch.  i,  6,  7),  tbougb  in  the  eriginal  it  b  sUU 
more  distinct  than  in  our  A.  V. :  **  Bat  I  alrnie  want 
often  to  Jerusalem  at  tbe  feasts,  aa  It  waa  ordained  to 
all  the  people  of  Israel  by  an  everlasting  decree,  hav- 
ing tbe  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  increase,  with  that 
which  was  first  shorn ;  and  tbem  gave  I  at  the  altar 
to  the  priests  tbe  children  of  Aaron.  The  first  tenth 
part  of  all  increaaa  I  gave  to  tlie  sons  of  Aaron,  who 
ndniateied  at  Jamaalem;  another  tenth  part  I  aoM 
tmy,  and  went  and  qnnt  it  erery  year  at  Jerns^ 
I«n."  TUs  bypotheab  of  •  radical  change  in  the  po- 
sition of  tbe  priests  and  Levites,  at  that  late  age  to 
which  the  ^nnposltion  of  Deuteronomy  is  assigned, 
baa  been  snpposed  to  t>e  supported  by  two  expressions 
—"the  priests  the  Levites"  (Dent  xvUI,  1),  or  "the 
prieato  tbe  aona  ti  Levi"  (eh.  zzl,  6),  aa  If  it  eatab- 
luhed  the  conclusion  that  all  tbe  Levites  were  repre- 
aanted  in  thia  book  as  performing  priestly  functions. 
Bat  "  the  priests  the  Levites"  would  t>e  a  proof  of  tlus 
only  if  it  meant "  tbe  (wlestiy  Levites,"  which  it  does 
not;  its  only  fair  Interpretation  is  "the  Levitical 
priests."  Yet  it  Is  true  that  t^e  offices  of  tbe  Levites 
and  of  the  priests  did  come  very  close  to  one  another, 
tbe  minbtty  of  the  altar  being  the  sole  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  tbe  latter.  Hence  It  b  no  wonder  that  in 
Deuteronomy,  which  is,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
people's  l)ook  of  the  law,  It  is  the  points  of  agreement 
which  are  noted  rather  than  the  points  of  difierence; 
especially  since  none  of  the  regulations  as  to  sacrifices 
are  given  anywhere  in  the  book.  The  close  connec- 
tion of  the  priests  and  the  rest  of  the  Levites  is  taken 
Ibr  granted  thron^ont  the-wbida  law,  as  in  the  first 
dedication  of  the  entire  tribe,  on  ooearion  of  Ibe  wor- 
ship of  the  golden  calf  (Exod.  xxzii,  25-29),  and  thb 
representation  of  them  in  united  privileges  or  duties 
continues  through  tiie  Iwok  of  Joshua  (In  which  the 
critics  are  forced  to  imagine  alMurdly  that  the  same 
confusion  of  the  two  orders  ai^iears,  see  ch.  Ui,  8)  down 


totiieargamenUinl[al.ii,l-8aodlnHab.^  Wbm. 
as  in  the  earlier  books  of  tbe  law  "  thesosu  of  ^orsa" 
are  mentioned  veiy  naturally,  while  be  waa  living  nd 
they  were  literally  hb  sona ;  after  bb  death,  and-ss  a 
new  generation  ctf  priests  was  growing  up,  itwaseqasl- 
ly  natural  to  alter  the  ex[B«eaion  into  "  tbe  prierts  the 
eons  of  Levi,"  or  "the  LenHcal  priests."  Thb  aans 
was  peculiarly  appmpriata  after  tiie  revolt  at  Kmak, 
Dathan,aiidAbinun:  it  rMnlnded  tin  Laritaa 
higb  honor  as  G«d'a  aervanta,  altboo^  tiie  acrrioe  at 
tile  altar  was  restricted  to  a  ringle  Ikmily  aawag  tbesi 
(see  Numb,  xvi,  7-10;  xvii,  3-9  [ver.  18-34.  Heb.]); 
and  it  summoned  tbe  wbtde  craigregntion  of  Inasl  tt 
give  himor  in  spiritual  things  totbbtrilw  wbicbhsdfs 
few  political  advaittages,  and  wboee  fortnnea  had  oa- 
dergone  a  man^m  revotntioii  ainoe  tkm  tiaa  vhes 
Jacob  prononnoed  a  cuiae  upon  tiiera.  See  Lkti  aid 
Lbvitb. 

(6.)  /( w  aUeged  Oatimtke  Pemialemdk  tktn  an  d» 
fjiKtf  fnwes  ^oa  (ve  iifer  tkm  fAot  o/'ifossi;  and  cor 
tainly,  if  this  can  be  establbbed,  it  follows  citbartbtt 
Hoses  did  not  write  the  boc4,  or  else  that  it  has  bees 

interpolated. 

(a.)  There  ars  e«rtamgfOgrapUadmame»,jmtdein- 
ly  Bethel  and  Hebron,  wiiek  an  m^poted  mat  to  km 
btm  imtuetiUtke  Im^'itts  took  ponmifm  <^  tkt  laml 
and  so  dbplaeed  tbe  ancient  names  Lux  and  Kiijsth- 
arba.  But  there  b  no  nal  difficulty  in  aacb  cases, 
nor  in  anetiier,  for  which  see  Hobisah.  The  os^ 
truly  difficult  case  b  that  of  Dan  (Gen.  xiv,  14,  eo*^ 
Ju<^  xviil,  29).  Even  of  this  several  pleB«tJ»  ssla> 
tiooa  can  be  offned,  and  tboe  b  anotlHs- nods  of  diat 
Ingwithltlowbiebwehavaadvertad-  ScssIsoDas. 

(&.)  Tkert  are  tenUmea  vAick  are  taid  to  6*tr  rviintt 
that  Aegwtn  not  witlmbg  Motet.  Tbwe  are  but  saa 
or  two  of  these  that  lend  ronch  |danaibility  to  tUi 
aigument;  and  deferring  what  may  be  said  of  tbeo. 
if  thb  be  true,  till  we  rei-ert  to  tbe  case  of  Dan  j»t 
noticed,  we  reply  at  pceaent  that  we  sss  no  ssriens 
difficulty  in  tbe  way  of  attriboting  tben  lo  tbe  pen 
Moses.  It  b  written  (Exod.  xvi,  Sb).  Aad  tbe  eUk 
dren  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  ya*>s>  xatS,  tbtr 
came  to  a  land  inhabited ;  they  dfal  sat  muua  ad 
they  came  unto  the  borders  of  tiie  land  of  Caaasa." 
There  b  no  reason  why  Mosee  sbould  not  ban  wrinn 
sll  \his,  except  on  the  unwarrantalde  and  eirsnsBei 
assumption  tlut  we  make  tbe  middle  books  of  tbe  Pen- 
tsteneh  a  kind  of  >>nmal  wrlttan  at  Hm  tias  vhn 
each  event  occurred,  and  not  even  rewodsDsd  bs4sn 
the  work  was  finished.  Just  aa  little  do  we  ses 
cnlty  in  attributing  to  Hoses  bimsdf  tbe  uijsurisibe 
(Numb,  xii,  Sy,  "  Now  tbe  man  Hossa  ms  vuiy  meek, 
aliove  all  tiie  men  which  were  apmi  tbe  fisoe  af  the 
eartb."  It  b  no  mom  a  difficulty  than  tbat  Hand 
sbould  plead  hb  rii^tsanaMaa  and  Intaplty  na  ks  eAn 
does;  orPanlspeidcofbbnotbdi^atrtdtbeUndtbs 
very  chiefest  aposties,  and  of  hb  laboring  aaore  rtea> 
dantiy  than  alt  of  tbem ;  or  tbat  Jobn  abonM  k^sts- 
ally  name  himself  "the  diadple  wbocn  Jeaaa  fevel' 
or  "tbe  beloved  disciple."  Such  langoage  b  dastl 
tbe  fact  that  the  '*  holy  men  of  old,"  who  "apafca  M 
tbey  were  moved  by  tbe  Holy  Ghost,"  tboegfat  aslfr 
tie  of  themaelns  when  they  were  wilting,  thtf  tk? 
were  eqnally  ready  to  tsU  tbe  defects  of  thrir  sn 
eharuster  and  the  graoes  bestowed  oa  tben  by  Osi 
when  it  was  fitting  that  andi  a  stateaeot  Aonli  to 
made.  In  thb  particular  case  there  waa  aacb  a  itnsM, 
aa  well  to  show  plainly  bow  unreasonable  tbe  ceadsrt 
of  tbe  brother  and  sister  of  Hoaes  was,  aa  to  give  paial 
to  the  statement  that  Jehovah  himself  saddmly  iat»- 
posed  to  vindicate  hb  fclthfbl  and  hamned  sun*, 
who  might  probaUy  never  have  ipolteB  in  Us  ••> 
vindication. 

(c.)  jiirase  iof  iesn  tbNvil  to  Mroy  •  Hsps  rwtf 
diMe  tkan  the  age  i^f  Metet,  vAsa  irsiifAi^  ar  satf  f 
Aom  oeettmd  tkt  rttmitt  of  nAscA  tinafiiiss  "aaa*  da 
*y."  B.ttiib^a^^l^j^««...a- 
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Mrfly  indicatfls  my  great  lan^  of  time ;  wbkh  indi- 
cates occasionally  a  prattr  abort  time,  so  for  aa  we  can 
infer  from  tbe  probabilities  of  the  case ;  and  wiilch 
sometimes  mud  b«  understood  of  a  short  time,  as  in 
Jofth.  vl.  2fi  (for  it  ia  fteqaent  in  Joeboa  as  well  as 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  same  inference  has  been 
dimwn  tn  fe^pud  to  both  tiuae  booka),  "And  Joahns 
aaved  Raliab  the  harlot  alhre,  and  her  fiither'a  boose- 
hold,  and  aQ  that  she  had ;  and  ahe  dwoUeth  in  Israel 
even  nnto  this  day."  In  fiumess  we  mention  one  paa- 
sage  which  nuy  occasion  aerioas  difflcalty  to  aome 
minds,  and  we  know  at  no  other;  it  is  Deat.  iti,  14 : 
"  Jidr  tha  son  of  Manasseh  took  all  the  cotmtry  of  Ar- 
gob  unto  the  coasta  of  Gesbnil  and  Uaaehathi,  and 
called  them  after  his  own  name,  Bashan-havoth-jair, 
unto  this  day."  Tat  even  In  this  case,  referring  to  an 
interval  of  no  more  than  a  few  mon^s,  we  oaght  to 
recollect  how  difficolt  It  la  to  change  the  name  of  an 
entire  ^strict ;  If  Jidr  aacceeded  in  this  at  flrat,  secnr- 
ing  for  the  first  rix  months  both  his  position  in  the 
land  and  bis  new  name  for  it  by  way  of  a  memt^al  of 
UmaeU;  there  was  lesa  risk  of  the  name  being  sobse- 
qnently  lost.  In  general,  as  well  as  In  reference  to 
this  pardcnlar  case,  we  ought  to  take  Into  account  the 
marrellona  revolntioa — rell^ona,  sodal,  and  poUdcal 
— which  was  involved  in  tbe  transition  occurring  at  tbe 
end  of  the  life  and  administration  of  Hoses,  from  the 
patriarchal  period  of  wandering  to  Hat  of  larad  set- 
tled In  the  I^nd  of  Prmnise ;  andthongfaafewmmiths 
mitfht  be  an  that  aepaiatad  two  events  in  point  of  time, 
yet  within  that  little  period  were  compressed  transac- 
tions more  remarkable  and  important  than  are  often 
witnessed  in  whole  ages  of  common  history.  At  anch 
Atnraing-polnt  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  people 
of  Israel,  It  does  not  sor|«4se  ns  that  Moeea  ahonld  nse 
the  expression  that  events  oecURod  and  changes  were 
ushered  in  which  eontlnnsd  "nnto  this  day.** 

(dl)  TAefiuaaHomJivm'*auboiAo/thewart  o/the 
Lor^  (NtuniK  xxi,  14, 16),  cmd  othert  apparttdly  of  a 
rimiiar  kind  m  the  tame  chapter,  art  Uunigkt  to  he  in- 
cmSbU  in  a  contanporary  hittory,  though  natural  enough 
in  a  writing  of  a  later  age,  when  theee  snatches  of  song 
might  become  valualile  as  the  testimODy  of  eye-witneas- 
ea.  Bat  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  assumption  that  it 
was  the  Uatotian^  olject  to  secure  corroboration  of  bis 
statements.  1711116  then  la  no  obligation  lying  on  ns 
to  asrign  the  reason  why  these  snatches  of  hymns  ap- 
pear where  they  do,  the  anppoeition  is  natural  enough 
that  Hoeee  incorporated  them  in  bis  history  as  speci- 
mens of  the  new  spiritual  life  which  had  been  wakened 
in  the  young  generation  of  Israelites,  and  as  evidence* 
that  Ood  bad  indeed  vinted  them  with  his  grace,  and 
was  fitting  them  to  take  up  tbe  miaaion  wMch  had  fall- 
en from  the  unworthy  liands  of  those  who,  in  Ezod.  xt, 
"  nng  bis  prrise,"  bat  **  soon  (brgat  his  woriu"  (Fsa.  cri, 
12,  18:  comp,  tlie  anticipations,  Exod.  xv,  14-1^  wiUi 
tbe  fal6Iment8,  Knmb.  xxi,  21-86;  sxii,  3-4,  etc). 

(e.)  It  M  acarcely  worth  while  to  dwelt  upoH  certain 
incidental  esepreuioiu  which  have  been  said  to  betray  the 
hand  of  a  later  miter.  Such  are,  that "  the  Canaanite 
was  then  (IK)  in  the  land"  (Geo,  zii,  6 ;  comp.  xiii,  7) ; 
and  Joseph's  words, "  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  tbe  land 
of  tbe  Hebrews'*  (Gen.  xl,  IS).  We  select  one  case  on 
aoeoont*  of  its  seeming  greater  atreogth.  In  Lev.  xviii, 
28  the  laraelites  sn  warned  to  avoid  the  practicea  by 
which  tbe  land  of  Canaan  had  already  been  polluted, 
"  that  tbe  land  spue  not  you  out  also,  when  ye  defile  it, 
a4  it  spued  out  tlie  nations  that  wwebefbre  you;"  fmni 
which  it  is  inferred  that  this  was  not  written  till  after 
the  Cnoaanites  had  been  exterminated.  But  in  truth 
the  Hebrew  language  ia  very  poorly  furnished  with 
t^osesL  Had  this  speech  been  in  Latin,  and  had  the 
future  perfect  been  used — "  that  the  land  may  not  spue 
you  out,  in  yonr  defiling  it,  as  it  shall  have  spued  out 
the  nations  that  were  before  yon" — a  translation  of  it 
into-  Hebrew  could  not  bare  been  t)etter  expressed  than 


in  the  present  words  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  This  really 
future  meaning  we  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage. Tet  if  tbe  literal  past  time  is  ioNsted  on  by  any 
one,  there  ore  two  explanations,  either  of  which  is  easy 
enough :  either  tbe  sentence  received  its  present  form 
(rfezpres^oD  as  Hoses  reviaed  bis  work,  alter  tbe  peo|ile' 
of  iKhon  and  Og  bad  been  destroyed;  or  else  the  very 
repulnveness  of  the  metaphorical  language  was  meant 
to  teach  that  the  strength  of  the  Canaanites  was  only 
apparent,  that  the  land  had  already  vomited  them  forth, 
and  that  they  lay  upon  its  surface  aa  a  loathsome  in- 
cumbrance which  must  now  be  removed  by  Israd. 

(7.)  SdaittJIc  O^jecficiM.— Many  who  are  Ma  to  ex- 
plain to  their  satisfaction  most  of  tbe  above  difficultiet^ 
are  still  troubled  by  others  of  a  different  claaa  reating  on 
alleged  contradictiona  between  tbe  language  of  the  Mo* 
aaic  books  and  tbe  facta  of  science.  For  instance,  tbe 
Adamic  creation  is  declared  to  contradict  the  concln- 
sioiis  of  geology,  inannuch  aa  the  period  required  for 
briogping  the  crust  of  the  earth  into  its  existing  condi- 
tion must  have  induded  countless  centuries,  and  not  a 
brief  period  (tfrixd^ra;  In  tbe  same  way  it  is  flrat  ar^ 
gued  that  tbe  scriptural  narrative  invdves  a  oniversal 
deluge,  and  then,  this  meamng  being  assumed,  that 
such  a  deluge,  with  all  its  accompanying  cirenmstances, 
as  recorded  in  Genesis,  cannot  have  taken  place  with- 
out a  miracle  wholly  stupendous.  A  third  objection  is 
gronnded  on  the  chrenology  of  the  Bible,  and  on  the 
asserted  fact  that  the  duration  of  man  upon  tbe  earth 
has  extoided  to  a  period  at  least  exceeding  four  or 
Ave  times  the  6000  years  allotted  to  him  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. A  fourth  objection  is  directed  against  the  de- 
scent of  id]  mankind  from  a  single  pair,  and  their  pri- 
mary migrations  as  recorded  by  Hoaes.  It  asetunes  that 
the  physical  peculiarities  distinguishing  the  various 
races  of  the  world  are  the  resuita  of  a  difference  in  spe- 
ciee,  not  of  a  varie^  caused  by  the  inflnenoe  of  climatic, 
physical,  and  social  circunistancea.  There  are  many 
other  minor  objectitHia  of  a  more  Mvobms  ehaiacter, 
auch  as  that  which  inrists  on  fixing  upon  the  word 
"firmament,"  in  Gen.  i,  6,  tbe  sense  of  a  permanent  solid 
vanlt,  and  then  pointing  out  tbe  opposition  in  which 
such  an  idea  Mands  to  astronomical  acienoe ;  or  such  aa 
tbe  objection  agsiost  tbe  language  of  Joshua  (x,  12), 
which  is  sofBdently  answered  hy  reference  to  die  lan- 
guage of  any  modem  almanac,  and  by  the  observation 
(hat  if  the  ancient  Scriptures  had  been  written  in  the 
terminology  of  sdence,  they  would  have  been  simply  un- 
intelligible to  the  generation  to  which  they  wen  first 
given.  But  these  captious  difficulties  sre  of  Uttle  weight 
compared  to  the  four  objections  ntenlimied  above,  all  of 
which  toudi  questions  of  tbe  gravest  impotauce.  In 
addition  to  Uiose  general  elements  of  error  whidi  we 
shall  proceed  to  point  out  as  belon^g  in  common  to 
all  tlw  modem  objectiona  urged  against  the  Fentatenoh, 
there  are  some  considerations  bearing  specially  upon 
this  sdentiBc  class  of  difliculties  to  which  it  is  neceasaiy 
briefly  to  call  attention. 

(a.)  In  r^ard  to  theories  of  the  creation  and  the 
deluge,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  with  tbe  utmost 
posuble  predtton  between  the  language  of  Scriphire| 
and  any  private  inteipraationB  of  it  When  the  ques- 
tion is  proponnded  whether  the  six  days  of  the  Adamic 
onation  were  literal  days  of  one  revolution  of  the  globe, 
or  were  successive  periods  of  time;  when  it  is  asked 
whether  the  deluge  was  partial  or  universal,  the  pa> 
ticnlar  opinion  which  each  man  may  tarn  must  not  be 
fastened  on  tbe  scriptural  language,  as  if  it  were  its  nec- 
essary and  only  admissible  interpretation.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  opinions  on  either  nde  are  equally 
consistent  with  a  devout  acceptance  of  the  inspired 
Word.  Experience  teaches  the  necessity  of  this  cau- 
tion ;  for  the  lessons  of  geology  have  compelled  us  to 
separate  between  the  creation  and  tbe  b^inning  of 
Gen.  i,  1,  and  the  Adamic  creation  of  the  later  verses, 
and  to  allow  the  existence  of  Dnt4^~periodaJttr^reen 
them.   Now  that  we  aiePittbiaMu«%W<siVfliid 
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that  the  change  of  interpnUtko  has  not  put  way  dis- 
honor oa  the  text,  and  we  mint  feel  that  what  hat  hap- 
pened in  rcf^ard  to  one  vefie  may  happen  in  regard  to 

othen.  Modem  sdenee  baa  nndoabtedly  proved  the 
pie-exifltence  of  imnieiue  geological  perioda ;  but  we  are 
quite  able  to  reooncile  them  with  the  iciiptaial  narra- 
tive.   See  Ckbation. 

(&)  The  aame  obarnration  applie*  to  the  questioD  of 
the  deluge,  and  however  theee  queedoM  may  be  flnally 
solved,  the  apologist  for  the  Pentateuch  roust  stand  by 
the  text  or  Scripture,  and,  whether  he  believe*  in  a  par- 
tial deluge  or  a  universal  deluge,  must  not  oonfuae  the 
infallible  text  with  his  own  fallible  interpreCatioD  ofiL 
See  Deluoe. 

(c)  Lastly,  the  Mate  cf  the  oontroveny  rehitive  to 
the  antiqiiity  of  man  and  the  origin  of  racea  Uhutmea 
wtth  peculiar  fone  the  crude  and  incomplete  bUI«  of  all 
adentiAc  inveaUgation  on  these  subjects,  and  the  conse- 
quent rashness  of  all  conclusions  drawn  from  them  un- 
&varable  to  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch.  For  the 
rationalistic  attack  is  urged  from  two  contrary  direc- 
tions, and  is  supported  by  argumeota  directly  otHitradic- 
tory  to  each  other.  On  the  one  side  we  are  told  that 
the  distinctive  physical  pecniiaritiea  of  diiferent  human 
races  are  so  deep,  so  irremoTable,  that  they  most  be  con- 
sidered to  indicata  diverrity  of  speeieo,  and  not  simply 
varieties  of  one  ^wdes;  that  no  climatic  and  sodal  in> 
flnencee  can  expliua  them ;  that  eonsequeolly  the  races 
of  men  must  have  been  created  distinct,  and  the  scrip- 
tural nanative  which  aaeerta  the  common  descent  of  all 
mankind  must  be  unworthy  of  credit.  See  Pkbadam- 
ITB8.  On  the  other  nde,  the  very  fact  of  an  intdligent 
creation  is  called  Into  queation,  on  the  ground  that  there 
are  in  the  world  no  disdnctionii  of  fixed  species,  but  only 
Tariatimis  so  mntaUe  that  all  existing  differmcefl  are 
the  mere  resnlt  of  natural  causes.  The  inevitable  ooa- 
dusion  from  such  premises  is  that  all  forma  of  life  what- 
ever are  self-developed  out  of  one  common  primal  form, 
and  the  idea  of  cteatioa  becomes  superfluous,  for  the 
original  monad  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  leas  self- 
developed  than  all  the  forms  which  have  qimng  Aon 
it  That  aaeb  is  the  nauml  teiiden«7  of  Hr.  Darwin's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  species  we  have  a  moot  impartial 
witness.  ','  This  theory,  when  fully  enunciated,  founds 
the  pedigree  of  living  nature  upon  the  most  elemeutary 
form  of  vitalized  matter.  One  step  farther  would  cany 
us  back,  without  greater  violence  to  probability,  to  in- 
organic rudiments,  and  tbeo  we  abonld  be  called  upon 
to  recognise  in  ourselves,  and  in  the  exquinte  elaboni- 
tioos  of  the  animal  and  v^table  kingdoms,  the  ultimate 
results  of  mere  material  fbrces,  left  free  to  follow  their 
own  unaided  tendenctee"  (Sir  W.  Armstrong  at  the  Brit- 
ish Association  at  Newcastle,  1868).  On  the  one  side 
we  are  called  to  bdieve  in  the  evidence  of  fixed  species ; 
and  on  the  other  side  to  believe  in  their  noo-exiateoce. 
We  are  aaked  to  believe  that  all  living  beings  whatever, 
inclnding  man  himself,  have  desoended  frooi  original 
monads,  and  at  the  same  time  to  believe  that  the  races 
of  mankind  cannot  have  descended  from  a  common  par- 
entage. The  two  a^ments  are  totally  irreconcilaUe, 
and  till  something  like  congnuty  can  be  introduced  into 
our  scientific  theories,  it  is  premature  even  to  suggest 
their  possible  contndictioD  to  the  inqured  authority  of 
the  Pentateuch.   See  Sfscibb,  Ohioih  of. 

(&)  Alt^Mondlneei^niitiaimtMePMaleudL— 
This  class  of  objections  is  so  indefinite  ia  its  nature  as 
to  make  expUnation  and  refutarion,  in  the  brief  space 
nf  an  article,  equally  difficult.  They  are  all  founded 
on  the  sufficiency  of  the  human  consciousness  to  pass  a 
verdict  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  certain  acts 
aaoribed  to  God  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  form  they 
take  Is,  however,  UMtre  subtle  than  this.  Cert^n  acts 
Imputed  to  God  are  contrary  to  the  ideal  which  the  hu- 
man mind  frames  of  the  Deity ;  thereAne  it  is  argued 
that  God  cannot  have  done  them,  and  consequently 
the  books  which  attribute  them  to  bim  cannot  declare 
the  truth,  cannot  be  divinely  inspired.   The  ideal 
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whereby  revelation  ia  measored.  For  fastanca,  H  ■ 
argued  that  the  destruction  of  tb»  CaBanutSsk  aatiMi 
by  the  sword  of  Israel  under  expruaa  wnmand  «ai 
a  cruel  deed,  at  which  the  human  miDd  revelts,  aid 
which  it  is  impossible  to  believe  thai  God  csoU  km 
done.  Objectkns  of  the  aame  kiiHi  are  nrged  a^aoK 
the  Mosaic  law,  both  ■g«i"t  ita  positiv*  caacbi^i. 
as  in  the  case  «f  slavaiy,  and  agaliwt  the  nbuM  mi 
apparently  trivial  character  at  maay  ot  its  detafls;  aid 
then,  In  support  of  tliese  allegations,  a  cootrast  is  ton 
between  the  Sfriritof  the  Mosaic  c(»de  and  the  spirit  tf 
the  Gospels  and  einstles.  It  will  be  caoogb  ftr  the 
present  purpose  to  reply  that  theae  obj^ectiiMis  nat  li- 
roost  entirely,  and  dolve  ai^  (brea  tbejr  iwty  ifprnr 
to  have,  from  a  misappcebenaioB  of  tha  Csett  aftb 
case,  and  as  etiDDeona  eatimaU  of  tbe  Moaaie  esdiss 
the  one  ude,  and  of  the  Christian  dispeDaatian  npeaOt 
other.  A  candid  examination  of  the  whole  nanMiTf 
shows  that  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanitish  natioK 
was  purely  a  Judicial  act,  wherein  God  waa  tfat  jadp 
and  the  pe(^l«  of  Israel  the  antboriaed  and  drriadr 
appointed  ezecutiooers.  It  will  be  found  that  the  n- 
most  care  was  taken  to  present  the  wfaide  tranmrtim 
In  tUs  spedflc  aspect,  and  that  Uda  met  Jnficisl  it- 
verity  stood  in  the  ehaipeat  posaihie  coobastlstbt 
geneiml  tenor  of  the  Mo^c  law,  wfaicfa  was  tohnd. 
gentle,  and  singnlarly  beaeficmt  both  fai  a|aiit  and  ia 
its  positive  provistoos.  Looking  at  the  PeetateadL 
we  find  in  it  the  same  law  of  love  which  wa  find  ia  tht 
Gospels ;  and  looking  at  the  Gospel,  we  find  b  Gsd 
the  same  attrthnte  of  punitive  Justioa  which  ataadf 
oon^icuou  in  Ae  law.  The  argmneiit  nay  be  cs^ 
tied  fiuther,  fbr  the  analogy  between  God's  '■'■■■f**' 
and  dealings  in  providoice  and  his  dealings  ia  gtaea. 
as  centred  in  tiie  book  of  revelation,  ia  tioam  and  ex- 
act  in  tbe  highest  degree.  On  tfaia  whole  qoeatioB  Bp- 
Butler's  imm<»tal  AmJogy  may  safely  be  refaTsd  to. 
See  Gahaamitb. 

Into  the  details  of  these  various  oli^ectiona — oitieal. 
historical,  scientific,  and  raoral— thia  aiticla  will  ast 
farther  enter,  partly  froea  cooslderationa  of  space,  part- 
ly  beeanse  many  ttf  them  will  be  ftmnd  tiealed  ia  othar 
articles  of  this  Cyeiopmdia.  The  student  is  vvfmvL 
for  their  more  Aimwl  refutation,  to  the  almost  vela- 
minous  literature  which  the  controversy  of  the  last 
few  years  has  called  into  existence.  With  nSataa 
to  the  special  form  they  have  aasoined  In  the  CrUal 
jexamimatim  i^tke  PtmtaUatk,  fay  Dr.  CokM, 
of  Natal,  every  inform atioii  will  be  found  la 
publications.  The  general  qoeetioos  of  aclMdarshipw^ 
be  found  aUy  handled  in  the  ExammcAm  of  Dr.  O- 
lenso's  woik,  issued  by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  MKIbbI 
Reference  may  also  be  usefully  made  to  CbiaMo'*  Ih- 
/eeiiottM  Examimi(Lai^.  1868),  by  Dr.  Beoiscfa,  a 
ish  doctor.  For  the  nnnnriatl  ^^Imlariflwi^  ths  Bta> 
dent  should  lefer  to  the  £mA0  ^/ararl  (Land.  1«6^ 
1^  Bev.  P.  B.  Birfcs,  in  which  tbiy  are  snbrnAlcdtoa 
searcUng  examination.  For  questions  of  tt^iogra^, 
a  smaller  work,  entitled  The  PaUataick  ami  At  GotfA 
(Lond.  1866),  by  Prof.  Porter,  of  Bel&at,  the  wA 
known  author  of  Fivt  Tean  w  Damatau,  Morar^ 
//MUooi  </ i£y«a,  etc,  wiU  be  found  fcU  of  vaMh 
Inforinalioii. 

V.  Z«(eratinvw»Sone  of  this  has  bean  dtsf  abett: 

and  much  of  the  remainder  is  contained  in  gmtal 
trvAK^ont  or  ODmmeabiruf  on  the  wbcde  of  the  0.  T., 
or  on  the  several  books  of  Moaes.  We  mmtiea  hm 
only  the  critical  and  exegrtical  worka  on  the  whob 
Pentateuch  separately.  De  Baftolas,  cn-iB  (Mantaa, 
1476-80,  fol.,  and  later) ;  Aben-Bira,  '^l^n  (Xs- 
ples,  1488,  fol.,  and  often  later  In  varioiis  lonas  sad 
combinations) ;  Fostat  [R.  C],  VommmtarimM  Odal 
other  books]  (Hisp.  1491,  eto.,  4to) ;  Sal.  JixrhOi 
(BashO,  minn  e^in  (Salonlca,  1U5»  fed.,  and  r«j 
oftMi  Bino.'[las^,g^^^i,iJ<fl«J,^^  by  M 
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ipt,  Goiha,  1718,  4ta ;  fai  Gemuui,  by  Hi^fuun, 
nn,  1888,  8vo ;  hy  Dnkw,  Pragae,  1888,  8vo) ; 
chor^bor,  Ontt  (Constuit  1520,  toL) ;  Abob, 
-IB  Qbii.  1&26,  ito  J  T«B.  1548 ;  Cncow,  1587 ; 
ilmend.  1718,  fid.);  D'lUeMU,  (Con- 
At.  IMO^  Uo,  nd  riiMM)!  Aehai,  niFlbitf^  ni;^ 
L  Ghafl,  Ytn.  1M6;  ed.  Bmlio,  DjekcrAut,  1786, 
J«lniddibin<lMM,937K1  D^i^  (ed.  J«ehi«l 
n- Jskttthla],  Teniae,  1H7,  4to) ;  Olewter  [B.  C], 
■MMMtarwf  (Ol^aMp.  15W,  etc.,  foL) ;  £U^  of 
inttw,  0'*a'<;  (Ctmbou,  1567,  8to)  ;  Bruch, 
g^n  ObiiL  1660,  fiiL,  ind  Uter);  F«nu  [B.  a], 
tarnaitmt§  (Cohm.  1678-*,  8  voU.  8to)  t  Abnbutel, 
ViPin  oriB  (Yen.  167»,  160A,  fid. ;  ad.  Tm  Bm- 
■7MB, HaiiMi,  1710, fid.;  alio  Ajut.  1768-71, 4 toIs. 
o);  Arrivcy  »S  n^S^n^Q  (S«loilk»,  IfiSS,  fol.); 
ilednu  [B.  G],  CbwwCTterwii  (Son.  U87,  4to) ; 
bdnich,  rr^Q  rn=lP  (Cooatut.  ISe-,  foL,  and  often 
ter)  ;  Chytnetu,  ANvraljmM  (Vitomb.  1690,  fi>l, ; 
ioiaOpp.1);  Capponni [R C], Cawmifarw (Ven. 
SO,  M.) ;  JonltM,  £iii7iti(»(MMww  (L.  B.  16M,  160Z ; 
Bner.  l«Oft,  6  Tolt.  «o) ;  Hartwch,  Sj/pommemaia 
trgent.  UO?,  S  vok.  4to) ;  PeUfpis,  CommmlaHa 
Jps.  1696-1609,  6  Tols.  4to);  Antins,  CommaUarU 
ten.  1602,  1611,  8to);  Hm.  Albdda,  tV^n  t^nn 
^en.  1608,  fel.)}  Abigdon,  tinB  (Craoow.  1604^ 
o)  ;  Heartmid,  Commemtaniu  (Tnbing.  1609,  fol.) ; 
inswoith,  iliMulafMiM  [hietiid.  Fba.  and  Cant.]  (Lond. 
tl8-28,  8  Tids,  *to,  and  later ;  abo  in  Datch,  Leo- 
ajd.  1600^  fid.)i  Layw,  Q'nn  0^^  -IK^  (Venice, 
n^i  rnskfiNtt-SB-the-llaln,  1707,  foL);  Schick, 
nx^  r?-nT  (Pn«o«,  1615, 4to) ;  A  Laplda,  /•  Pm- 
rfevdhM  (Antw.  1616,  4to) ;  Drndna,  Commatarvu 
>n  dlflkalt  piasages]  (Fnneck.  1617,  4to) ;  BUriiu 
K.  C.]>  Ommmtarw*  (Colon.  1621,  fill.) ;  Bonftira 
R.  C],  (ToMinaibirHM  (Antw.  1626,  fol.) ;  Cronm 
R.  C],  Hbutntiomn  (Lovan.  1629, 1680, 2  rob.  4to) ; 
.Istedt,  AdMiaHoMt  (Herb.  1681,  1640,  8vo);  Jan. 
isioa  [R.  C.3,  Commmtanu  (Loran.  16S9, 1641, 1644 ; 
'ar.  1619, 1661, 4to) ;  Heilpion,  TSHK  (Loblln, 
S39,  fol.) ;  Poino,  rniB  ni»  (ibid.  164V4to);  Wal- 
ler, 8pon^  ifotaiai  (Norib.  1642,  4to);  NoTariniu 
R.  C],  Aoto  (VeroD.  1646,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Amato, 
<ian  ^^11^  (Venice,  1667,  fol.) ;  Vaienios,  Decadet 
Roui  1669-75,  4  toIb.  4to) ;  Crognt,  Sevelator  Ana- 
onm  (Gener.  1666,  tto) ;  Oaiander,  Commentariiu 
Tnbing.  l«7»-8,  6  vob.  Id.);  Aboab  [Imelito],  Pa- 
t/mm (AnuL  1681,  fid.);  Idnft  ErermtaHpiiet  (Re- 
roin.  1688,  4to);  Von  der  Hardt,  Ephemeridm  PkU»- 
ykm  (Helmst  1698,  8vo;  1696,  4to);  Kidder,  Cbn- 
>«iilaiy(Lood.l6»4,4to);  L(ttia,nninn  1S:!nB(Her. 
on,  1694,  Sto)  j  Calvcer,  Ghria  Mom  (Goel.  1696, 
Co);  Stofring, A nimadveriiem* (LeoTard.  1696 ;  L.B. 
r21. 4to);  Athar,  0^*nn  IlK  ^enioe,  17—,  4to,  and 
ften);  Dnpln,  Nola  (Par.  1702, 2  vols.  8to);  Frassen 
EL  C],  DitqtdiUione*  (Ibid.  1706,  4to) ;  Meir  (Rash- 
un),  rnSnn  isnn  (Bwl.  1705, 2  rda.  tto  i  Amtt. 
reo,  s'tidi^  4to);  QMubnig,  -jix^  9311^  -ft^J 
Iamb.  1708,  fi>l.);  TomaMfaov,  «}nB  (T(Qie^  1710, 
>1.);  Cbefes,  n^l^np  PSM^  (lUd.  1710,  fol.); 
■geUciiaU,  BetradO.  out  d.f.  B.  MoA  (Dread.  1712, 
Tob.  8ro) ;  Helvlg  [B.  C],  QuBrfiiMm  (CoL  171S, 
L);  Haiek,  jiM4r*f«  JEietgtHea  (L.  a  1718,  4to); 
■iliiti,  iSiyj  tfCL  (Anut.  1718,  foJ.);  Bender,  Antle- 
(F.  ad'lL  17U,  IitmI  ben-Iaaac,  r^^pK 
^sn  (ed.  Kod,  OArik  ITSS^  9to;  «d.  Spett,  ibid^ 
M2,'^);Landaberger,D'^»QM  nQiti(Ofnnb.l724, 
M);  AbnleAa,  D-nn  (Smyrna,  im,  fol);  alao 
Sj^i^        17S1, 4to) ;  A.  GaUmbnr^  [R.  C.], 


%ii<qgaia  (Aaut.  1787,  4to);  Jameeon,  Eijnmliim 
(UikL174S,fel.);  Ortrob,ititt  D*'»;3  ^lif^KZotk. 
1749,  fid.);  Alexander- SUsskind,  I9  0^^- 
1757,  fid.) ;  Tiamenits,  )>\TJ  Ti^^  (Fr.  ad  0. 1760, 4b>) ; 
Jacob  ben.Peuwh,  aip^  ynj  (Fimfa,  1765,  4to); 
Robarlaon,  Clavii  (Edlob.  1771^  Sro) ;  Bate,  JVote  [In. 
olnd.  nthar  bo^j  (Loud.  1778.  4to);  Holdenbatwr, 
CommmtarUu  (QiMdllah.  1774-6^  2  toU.  4to);  Nadi- 
mani,  ^^nisid  9^1  (Mantua,  1778,  fol.) ;  HendehaohB, 
^>u/(^K>v'(BerL  1780-8,  5  toIs.  8to);  Dathe,  JVo/a 
(HaL  1781*  1792,  8to);  Jehodah  ben-Elieiw,  mas 
nn^m,  alao  Nleola,  tiv-if  (ed.  17n&ai.Ta«t, 
kom,  1788,  fid.);  DI  Trani,  vpVDl  *<g)iaa  (ed.  Aan- 
lai,  Legboni,  1792,  fid.) ;  Manb,  AaTMeA^  ^  Pm- 
taUach  (Lond.  1792,  «vo) ;  Qaab,  £iM».  (TOb.  17M; 
8to);  WIttmaon,  AiuMaHoKn  (tbtgvmh.  1798, 8to) ; 
Jonea,  AvOaUieilg  of  PtnlUAtmA  (Lond.  1797,  Sn); 
Zebl,  ion  (Fnrtb,  1798, 4to);  Soleatetn,  .BiUp. 
(BerL  1800,  6to);  AanU,  B'^sn|3  ^Hj  (Leghorn, 
1800,  4lo);  Faber,  Bmvt  Mmaka  (Lond.  1801, 181^ 
2Tots.8v«);  Yater,  CemmmWt (Hrile,  1808-6, » Toh. 
8to);  Jacob beii-Aaliar,tinB(«d-Bftr,Zolk.l806t4tfr; 
ed.  Boaenthal,  Hanor.  1888,  4to) ;  Grieslnger,  VA.  d, 
pMfa<eiiei(Stnttg.  1806; Sto);  8ehrenul,B^»  B^b 
(Lemb.  1807,  1859,  4to) ;  Horison,  fntrvduehfy  Ktg 
(Perth,  1810,  8to)  ;  Uejer,  Apologia  d.  Patiat.  (Snkb. 
1811,  8to)  ;  Kelle,  Witrdigtmg  d.  Mot.  Sckrift.  (Fnib. 
1811  sq.,  8  Tola.  8to)  ;  also  AtmrHe.  (iUd.  1817-81, 
2  Tols.  8to)  ;  Neamann,  A  twsnU  d.  PtmtaL  (BresL  1818, 
4to) ;  Fritzacbe,  AetktKeU  d.  Pmtai.  (L^pz.  1814,  8to)  ; 
Aharon  bal-Levi,  D'*S>t^n,  etc.  (Leghorn,  1816,  fol.); 
Herbat,  D*  Pmtat,  amcton  H  edilon  (EItib,  1817,  6to)  ; 
CalTo,  mpnn  nroo  (RSdelh.  I8I8,  8to)  ;  Heiden- 
beim,  B^^5  tinun  (Ibid.  1818-21,  8to);  Ve- 

nud,  Uebenetz.  (I^.  1830,  4to) ;  Aharon  ben-Ella, 
rnin  (ed.  Koeegarten,  Jena,  1884,  4to) ;  Hor- 
irita,niBS  (Ostn>b.l824,8TO)j  PfiBter,£e<raab. 
(Wurab.  1828,  8vo) ;  Hagel,  Apotngie  d.  Mow  (Sulzb. 
1828,  8to)  ;  Schumann,  Kota  (vol.  i,  Lips.  18S9,  8to)  ; 
Hartnann,  Pbn  d,f^fB.  Moru  (Rort.  1881,  8to); 
Heinemann  [laraeUt*!  CommttUar  (Beriin,  1881-8, 
5  Tda.  Sto);  Bint,  prime^  of  tkt  Mot.  WriHrngt 
(Load.  1888,  8to){  WUttnan,  Pmtat.  Mmu  (UL  and 
Ger.  Landab.  1884,  8to)  ;  Banke,  UiOen.  fi5.  rf.  Pm- 
Ua.  (Ertang.  1884-40,  8  vols.  6vo) ;  Stthelin,  Unltr*. 
fl5.  d.  Pentat.  (In  the  Stud  a.  Krit.  1885,  p.  461  sq.) ; 
Hengstenberg,  Autienlie  d  Pent,  (Beil.  1886-9, 2  vols. 
8to  ;  tr.  Edinb.  1847,  S  vols.  8vo) ;  also  Die  SUcker 
Mom  (BerL  1841,  8to;  tr.  Edinb.  1846,  8to);  Tbi»- 
tlethwalte,  Sermont  (Lond.  1887-8,  4  Tcd*.  ISmo) ; 
Landaner,  Form  d.  PeiUat.  (Stnttg.  1888,  8to);  Mek- 
lenbarg,  CommeiitariuM  (Ups.  1889,  8to);  Cannter, 
Poetry  of  the  Peniat.  (Lond.  1889,  2  vols.  8to)  ;  Arn- 
helm  {Israelite],  Anmerk.  (Glogan,  1880^  5  vols.; 
ibid.  1842,  7  TOla.  8to)  ;  Bertbean,  Die  tiebm  Gnqtpm, 
etc.  (GMt.  1840, 8to);  Herxbdmer  [lartellte],  ErUSr. 
(Beri.1841, 1860, 1866,  8to);  Tbierscli,/)ePailat.t>0-i£. 
OM  ^tar.  (Band.  1841,  8to)  ;  Thornton,  Zeeliirn  (Lond. 
1848,  8to)  ;  Kuita,  EkMt,  m  i.  PeiUtO.  (Ldpa.  1844, 
8to)-,.  Banmgarten,  Gmmtmtar  (Kiel,  1844,  2  toIb. 
8vo);  Von  Qerlacb,  Commentary  {trim  the  Germ. 
Edinb.  1846,  8to)  ;  GraTea,  Leettirti  (Lond.  1846,  8to)  ; 
Hombe^  Bnisn  (Vienna,  1846-9.  6to);  HftTemick, 
IntrodKcHtM  (tnm  the  German,  Edinb.  1850,  8to); 
Weiss  [Israelite],  Invetigaliom  oftMa  Pental.  (Dundee, 
1860,  8to)  ;  Hamilton,  D^ence  of  Ike  Pentat.  (Lond. 
1861 ;  N.  T.  1852,  8to)  ;  Sfirenseo,  Inkah  u.  Alfer  d. 
Pentat.  (pt.  i,  Kiel,  1861,  8to)  ;  Sangninetti,  nVi9 
■^7^  (Leghorn,  1858,  fid.) ;  Blehm,  GetetagAwg 
MomihApe.  1854,  8to);  HaodonaU,  Iit^odMOim  to 
4a /Ml  (Edtalh  1861, 8  S^)^^ 
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tt«],  CMmmiiarmt  (od.  nschal,  B«ri.  IMS,  »To); 
MoMT,  rra  9?  (Beri.  1862,  8vo);  Wogae,  Tradmction 
et  NcUi  (FU.~1862  tq.,  6  vols.  Svo);  Bvtlett,  Ooa 
acter  and  AvUurJ^  •/  the  Pentat.  (in  the  BUSotMeea 
Sacra,  Apr.  uid  Julv,  1868,  July  and  Oct  1864) ;  D« 
SoUa,  VocabtUary  of  ike  Pent,  (Lond.  1865,  Bvo) ;  Htncb, 
ErUbU.  (vol.  i  and  11,  F.  ad  H.  1867  tq.  8vo);  Smith 
(W.  J.  D.),  Atilkonk^  tte.,9ftke  PuHateiuA  (vol.  t, 
Loud.  1868;  8vo);  Nwton,  TV  PmUUmek  Im  nArifcM 
of  JemA  emd  ChrMtm  DiapmtaAimM  (Loud.  1870, 
6to)  ;  UargoUooth,  Poetry  o/Oe  Pmtalmck  (ibid.  1871, 
8to).  See  also  Rawliiuon'B  refutation  (in  Aidt  to 
Faithy  a  reply  to  the  £Mqy(  and  Revieai,  repub.  N.  T. 
1852,  Essay  ri)  of  the  r^onalistic  attacks  upon  the 
Puitatanch  by  BaneeB  and  others.  Bishop  ColenBo's 
PMOfeueA  and  JmL  Exammed  (Lond.  1862, 8vo)  was 
answend  1^  nnnwrou  boi^  and  nviewa  (■■•  ■  list 
in  Low's  AMer**  Ohwbr,  Jan.  lA,  181^  See 

ComiBMTABT. 

Pen'teoort  (nimfKon^  teU.  ^/u/m),  th«  second 
«r  the  three  great  annDal  festivals  on  which  all  the 
males  were  required  to  appear  before  the  Lord  In  the 
national  sanctuary,  tiie  other  two  being  the  feasts  irf 
PasBOTer  and  T^maeles.  It  fell  in  doe  course  on 
the  ^xth  day  of  Sivan,  and  its  rites,  acc(»ding  to  the 
Law,  were  restricted  to  a  single  day.  The  most  impor- 
taat  passage*  relating  to  It  are  Exod.  xxtti,  16;  Lev. 
xxiii,  1(^22 ;  Numb,  xxvill,  26-81 ;  Dent  xvl,  9-12. 
(The  following  article  is  based  upon  that  of  Oinslmi^, 
in  Kitto's  Qref^mcKa,  with  additions  flroni  other  sources.) 
See  Fehtivau 

I.  JVome  amd  iu  aigmficati(m,—T\Aa  festival  is  called, 
1.  PIT^aisn  yn,hpTiilfiSo^aSit>Vy»olem«itaifui)doma- 
dontm,  tItehtHval  of  Wedu  (Exod.  xxxlv,  22 ;  Deat. 
xvl,  10, 16 ;  2  Chron.  vitl,  18),  because  It  was  celebrat- 
ed seven  complete  weeks,  or  fifty  days,  after  the  Pass- 
ever  (Lev.  xxiit,  Ifi,  16).  2.  For  this  reason  it  is  also 
called  in  the  Jewish  writings  oii  O'^VVn  an,  tMe 
fmtt  of  tXe  Jifb,  dag*  (oomp.  Joseph.  War^  il,  8,  1), 
whence  ^/upa  rijc  ntvr^KoariK  (Joseph.  AnL  Ul,  10, 
iS;  Tob.ll,  1;  3  ICmc.  ^  82;  Acts  il,  1;  zx.  16;  1 
Car.  xtI,  8),  the  Latin  JVattwsfe,  and  oar  appallalfon 
PmtMost.  8.  *i^XIV);  »3i  OefiUkai  iff  At  ianmtt 
(Bxod.  xxiii,  16),  beaanae  U  oondnded  tha  hamat  of 
tba  later  gndna.  4.  B'l'^^S^n  D^t,  ^fipa  r&v  viwi*, 
<lfa  jiihiWBBmis,  "the  day  of  flr«t-frnIU*'  (ynmh. 
xLXviil|  26),  because  the  first  loaves  made  ttom  tbe  new 
com  were  then  offered  on  the  altar  (Lev.  xxill,  17),  for 
which  reason  Philo  (Opp,  11, 294)  c^s  It  loprii  xpwro- 
yiwriiiaTwv.  6.  It  is  also  denominated  in  the  post- 
canonical  Jewish  writings  n'lX^n  an,  tiafet^val  <if 
ooncbiMm  (or  amm^\  L  e.  <rf  the  Passover,  or  sim- 
ply n'^XV  (oomp.  iramiKoorv,  ^  'Bfipdlot  'AaapdA 
[=KniX9,  Chaldee]  coXovai,  nifiatttt  Si  ravn 
nfKoffrqf ,  Joseph.  Ami,  111,  10;  6 ;  Hlshna,  Sibbirm,  i, 
6,7,10  ;  RoA  Ba-JSkma,  1,2  i  C^^po,  11, 4X  becanse 
it  completed  what  the  Fasaover  ooauMncad;  and  6, 
nryr\V\  ins  1«T,  Ou  time  ^tte  ^My  qf  MT  lam,  be> 
cause  the  Jews  believe  tiiat  on  this  day  the  revelation 
of  the  Decalogue  took  place. 

II.  The  Tkm  at  vMck  lAsi  Fatioal  wot  adebrated. 
— ^The  time  fixed  for  the  oelebration  of  Pentecost  Is 
the  fiftieth  day  rec)u>nlng  from  "tMo  wtorroa  (f/ter  tke 
Sabbath"  (navn  n'^nniS)  of  the  Passover  (Lev. 
xxiii,  11, 16,  16.)  The  precose  meaning,  however,  of 
the  word  nSO  in  this  connection,  which  determines 
the  date  fbr  celebrating  this  festival,  has  been  matter 
of  dispute  from  time  Immemoriid.  Tbe  Bofithusians 
(e'*Oima)aod  the  Sadducees  in  the  time  of  the  second 
TMnph  (HishiiB,  JfmadtoM,  x,  8),  and  the  Karaites 
einoa  tlia  8th  oaitaiy  of  the  Chitstian  era  (comp.  Je- 

-Ui  Hedaaal,  AUoI  Ha-Kophr,  Alphah.  p.  281-324; 


Mi  p.  86  b),  took  rati  In  lUlttenlaadorffiBaiT'acMt 
as  denoting  tie  mmlk  day  qfdie  week,  MtkeSaUalk  *f 
creaium),  and  maintUned  that  the  omer  wbs  offered  a 
tbe  day  following  that  weekly  Sabbath  wfaieh 
h^pen  to  fall  within  the  seven  daya  of  the  Passpvp, 
so  that  Pentecost  would  alwaya  be  on  ti»e  fint  day 
tbaweak.  Bat  agsinat  this  It  i*  need  <a.)  Oat  ioA 

T,il,wbeienDBn  nnrrasiauedfiirrQsin  mrras, 

shows  due  row  in  Lev.  xxlH,  11  denotee  the  fiiit 
of  Passover,  which  was  to  be  a  day  of  reet.  (fi^)  Ike 
definite  article  in  nsvn  in  Lev.  xxiii,  11  rrfen  to  em 
of  the  preceding  festival  days,  (c)  The  ezpca«e 
P3V  la  also  used  for  the  Day  of  Atooeraent  (Lev.  zx3. 
82\  and  the  abstract  y\nw  is  ^plied  to  tbe  firrt  aai 
eighth  days  of  Tabernacles  (ver.  89)  and  the  ftast  d 
TrumpeU  (xxiit,  24),  as  well  aa  to  loeet  (xxS,  IS: 
XXV,  S)  \  benee  this  use  of  aaPfiarmi  in  the  S.  T. 
(Mark  xvi,  2,  9;  Lake  xvtii,  12).  (A)  AceoaAagfe) 
Lev.  xxiii.  16  the  seventh  week,  mt  the  and  oTvUd 
Pentecost  is  to  be  oalebmled,  ia  to  be  reck—ad  frn 
tills  Sabbath.  Now.lftUa  Sebbtfiiiswe  aat  ftsed. 
but  eonld  h^ipen  on  any  <ma  of  tbe  sevw  Paaaew 
days,  poadUy  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  fcstinl, 
the  Passover  woold  in  the  ooorae  of  time  be  displawifl 
from  the  fundamental  poaition  which  it  ocjCBfaes  in  tbt 
Older  of  the  annual  fiastivals.  (e.)  Tbe  SAbbetk  idet 
which  onderlles  all  the  festivala,  and  wbtcfa  is  scnin- 
lonsly  observed  in  all  of  them,  ^wws  tihat  tbe  teckM- 
Ing  could  not  have  been  left  to  the  fifth  or  atxtt  iay 
of  tbe  festival,  but  mnst  have  fixedly  begoi  «■  tin 
16th  of  Niaan.  Thus,  eacb  Snbbath  eomea  after  at 
cMfi  periodi:  1.  the  SabbaUi  of  days,  after  six  dan: 
2.  the  Sabbatii  ixt  months,  after  six  moBtbs;  3.  the 
Sabbath  of  years,  after  six  years;  4.  the  Sabbath  d 
Sabbatic  years,  after  six  Sabbatic  yenn;  &.  tb*  Ssb- 
bath  of  festinlB=the  Dtj  ei  Atonement,  Bftir  sit 
festivals  [see  Jobilbb,  the  Tkab  op]  ;  bcMs  Os 
Sabbath  (rf  weeks,  1.  e.  Pentecost,  naoat  «be  be  at  Ot 
end  of  six  common  wedu  after  Fasaover,  wUdi  nwU 
be  obtained  only  by  reckoning  from  the  IGtfa  of  Hina. 
as  thin  alone  fields  tix  commom  weeks ;  for  the  6at 
week  during  which  the  counting  goeq  on  bdoegt  t* 
the  feast  of  Passover,  and  is  not  ooemoM.  (fJ)  Tht 
Sept.  (i)  iiroii/>u>»'  r^c  wpinic),  Joaephos  (rp  Itirifif 
Twv  ^vfiMV  nt"P9,  -^"t-  lll<  ^0,  6,  ^  Philo  iOpp,  ii, 
294),  Onkeloe  (K30  tmr^  "^rSQ),  and  the  aynagiigai 
have  anderetood  it  in  this  way  and  acted  npon  ft,  sad 
most  Christian  commentators  espooae  and  defcad  tbi 
traditional  inter pretatkm.  Still  more  objectiosubb  b 
tbe  hypothecs  of  HItsIg  (Osfem  md  PJmstm,  Hadcl- 
berg,  1837),  defended  by  Hupfeld  (Oe  primiL  et  ten 
festonim  op.  HtAraot  ratioite,  11,  8  sq.),  and  Knobd 
(i>iis  Backer  Exodta  md  LmMau,  Lupdc,  18S7,  ^ 
644),  that  the  sacred  or  festival  year  of  tbe  Hefaren 
always  b^an  od  tba  Sabfaati^  ao  that  tbe  7th  (L  e^  ths 
first  day  of  pMSover^  tin  14a  0.  e.  tbe  last  day  «f 
tbe  fesUrai),  and  tbe  Slat  of  Kisan,  were  always  Sab- 
bath days;  and  that  tbe  omer  was  olteed  en  tbe  2Si 
day  of  the  month,  which  waa  *'  the  mocrow  altar  Ac 
Sabbath"  terminating  tbe  festival,  and  from  which  the 
fifty  days  were  leckoaed  (Httzig,  Hopfleld),  or  that  tht 
omer  was  offered  en  tbe  8tb  of  tiie  moDth,  wUbk  «« 
also  "  the  morrow  after  tbe  Sabbath,"  thus  prmf  Hbe 
it  fi9m  behig  pottfettvm  (Knobel).  It  wUl  be  sea 
that  tUa  hypotheeis.  In  order  to  obtain  Sabheths  to 
the  14th  and  Zlst  days  oftbe  month  aa  ttie  he|^nfliB{ 
and  termination  of  Passover,  is  always  obliged  to  m«kt 
the  religious  new  year  begin  on  a  Sabbath  day,  aad 
kenoe  has  to  assnne  a  atraeoCyped  ftna  of  tbe  jewirt 
year,  which  aa  a  mle  termiasted  with  an  incaa^fclt 
week.  Sow  tUa  asaiimptioB — 1.  Ia  utterly  a*  vtti> 
anoe  with  the  nnsettled  state  of  the  Jewish  aimdm, 
whkh  was  constantly  ngidrted  bfjbe  appeaianet 
of  the  disk  of  W|i^l«*yAeaHy^nnr  Uoox,  Dai 
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'  tbb3  ;  S.  It  niddy  dittnrba  the  meUy  dlTitloo, 
lich  1b  baaed  upon  Uie  works  of  creation,  and  which 
e  Jews  regarded  with  the  utmost  eancti^ ;  and  8. 

Is  inooDceivable  that  Ae  HohUi  law,  which,  as  we 
(T«  Been,  regarded  the  Sabbatic  dLvblon  of  time  as 

peeullarlr  sacred  that  it  made  it  the  basis  of  the 
bote  cycle  of  festivals,  would  adopt  a  {^n  for  fixing 
e  tttm  for  celebrating  the  Faasorer  whereby  the  last 
Bck  of  almoet  every  expiring  year  is  to  be  cut  short, 
id  the  hebdomadal  cycle,  as  well  as  the  celebration 

the  Sabbath,  lotermpted  (comp.  Kelt,  Oh  Leritieut 
\ui,  11).  It  is  therefore  evident  that  tiie  Jews,  who 
iring  the  sMond  Temple  kept  Pentecost  fifty  days 
ter  tba  Iftb  of  Ntsan,  rightly  InterpntMl  the  Injnno* 
HI  contained  In  Lst.  sdOl,  1&-8S.  TIm  fiftielh  day, 
-  the  fisMt  of  Pentecost,  aeooiding  to  tbo  Jewbh  can- 
M,  may  ftll  (n  tbe  6th,  6tb,  or  7th  of  Knm  (V^D), 
18  third  Biontt  of  the  year  from  the  Mw  moon  of  Hay 
•  the  now  moon  of  June  (Aont  fftt-Skana,  6  h ;  iSii^ 
ttJi,  87  It).  The  fifty  days  fiivmally  included  the  po- 
od of  gnia -harvest,  conunendng  with  the  offering 
rthe  first  sheaf  of  the  barley-harvest  in  the  Fkasorer, 
od  ending  with  that  <tf  the  first  two  loaves  which  worn 
iMle  from  the  wheatJarveit,  at  this  ftaatlral.  Itwas 
le  offeriag  of  these  two  loaves  which  was  the  distill* 
aiahtnc  rite  <tf  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

III.  7%tMmmermwltiiAtJiisF«ataaiw<uOdebrated. 
-Not  to  confound  the  practices  which  obtained  in  tlte 
nurse  of  time^  and  which  were  called  forth  by  the 
ver-shifliag  drcumstsnces  of  the  Jewt^  nation ,  we 
hall  <Uvkle  tlM  description  of  the  manner  In  which 
his  festival  was  and  still  Is  celebrated  into  three  sec* 
ions. 

1.  The  PMUiatdki  Onfmoioet.— The  Hoaatc  enact- 
aents  about  the  manner  in  which  ttiis  festivsl  is  to  l>e 
elebrated  are  as  follows :  On  the  di^  of  Pentecost 
here  ia  to  be  a  holy  convocation ;  no  manner  of  work 
s  to  be  done  on  this  f^tival  (Lev,  xxiil,  21 ;  Nnmb. 
Exviii,  S0) ;  all  the  able-bodied  male  menit>ers  of  the 
ongr^athm,  who  an  not  legalfy  [veduded  flrom  it, 
ire  to  appear  in  the  place  of  the  national  sanctuary,  as 
■n  the  PuBover  and  Tahemaclea  (Bxod.  xxiii,  14, 17 ; 
ixxivj  28),  whm  *'a  now  nwat-offisrlng'*  (nn3l3 
vsvi)  of  the  new  Fklestine  crop  (Lev.  zxUi,  16; 
fnmb.  xxrU,  86;  Dsnt.  xvi,  Iff),  condsting  ot  two 
inkaTMMd  kaves,  mado  w^ecUrs^of  tiia  tenth  of 
Ji  opbkh  (— aliont  8|  quarts)  of  the  finest  wtnaten 
loiir<E»id.nxhr,18;  Lav.  xxiii,17),  btoba  oflhred 
letoe  Uie  Lord  as  flrsdbiga  (D^nia^  Sxod.  xxxiv, 
7),  wbenoe  tlils  ftstival  derived  Its  nuns,  thetk^<if 
Snta^  (pmnaa  er,  Nnmb.  xxvil^  36). 

Ia  the  above  pMcriptkOf  tbo  phnws  "  Ont  of  your 
labitatfaMM,"  D^O^Vp™?  (I^'  xziii,  17),  has  been 
xpUdMd  hiy  tb*  Jewish  oanons,  wMdi  obtilned  dnr- 
Bg  the  tine  of  the  Bsoond  Templa,  as  an  ellipsis  fbr 
la^iaantl  yisrs  (Numb,  xv,  f),  Oe  Umd  qf  yovT 
aWa«iMi^L  e.  jUMM  {Menaekoth,  77  h,  wltii  Misb- 
M,  JfeMdio^  tIQ,  1);  bonce  tiie  rendering  of  Jon- 
tbaa  b.-U«lel*B  tep^ad  Chaldee  par^dir&se,  *irKQ 
1s*<33n'ni,  the  Sept.  dro  tjk  mnuciat  in6f,/r(m 
ovr  ikiWafisii,  ha  tte  rfngnlar  rsftRing  to  nJostfaie ; 
haremaAorBidii,ynat9n3nrTQ  B6lD3*>na«1«Q, 

Msfde  (ts  land,  I.  e.  of  Itrad;  Rashban  (ad  loc.)  and 
bimonidea  (Jad  Ba  •  Chaaka,  Uikkotk  Tamidin 
T-Momtphiit,  viii,  2),  who  rigtatiy  distinguish  between 
p«n3Viaa  as  here  osed,  and  DSTiSVlQ  ^33 
Bxod.  xii,  30;  zxxv,  8;  Lev.  HI,  17;  tH,  M;  xxlll, 
^  14,  U ;  NnnU  xxxv,  S9),  the  former  referring  to 
B^notions  which  svs  binding  in  tlie  hnd  of  Csnsan, 
md,  the  iattar  to  eommandmonts  to  bs  observed  in  ev- 
er piMB,  or  wbBiovor  the  Jews  might  reride;  cmnp. 
Iiuhbaa  eo  Lev.  zxiti,  10.    The  rendering  of  the 


Vulgato  (ec  omfOm  AoMociefis  witrii),  therefore, 
which  is  followed  by  Lather  (aw  aUtn  aurm  Wolmim- 
gm^  inserting  ^33,  is  moet  arbitrary  and  snjostifiable. 
Inadmissible,  too,  is  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  Oalander, 
George  {Die  altmjOd.  FeMe,  p.  180, 278),  etc.,  that  txo 
loavtt  were  broogbt  out  of  every  house,  or  at  least  out 
of  every  town,  based  upon  the  plural  DS'^nSQTCS ; 
or  tin  view  of  Taihinger  Hent^c's  Real-£»cyklopd- 
die,  B.  V.  Pfingstfest,  p.  479)  and  Keil  (on  jAv.  xxiii, 

17)  ,  that  Uie  {Jural  DS'^raOQ  b  need  io  a  singular 
sense,  L  s.yhBB»  ons  ^  jfovr  keiitatioiu  (comp.  Gen. 
viii,4;  Jttdg.zll,7t  Neh.vi,S;  Eed.x,!);  and  de- 
notes that  tiie  two  loaves  am  to  ho  <MmA  bam  the 
haMtationi  of  the  IsnMlttoB,  and  not  fhnn  tliose  pre> 
pared  fiir  the  ■anotnaij  or  fkom  Its  tressny. 

With  the  two  loaves  were  to  be  oflbred  as  a  hnnit- 
oifoing  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year  and  withoat 
blemisb,  one  young  bnllock,  and  two  lambs,  with  the 
Bsnal  meet  and  drink  offsrings ;  while  a  goat  is  to  be 
oflhied  as  a  siiMifilBring,  and  two  lambs  of  the  first 
year  are  to  be  offered  as  s  thanksgiving  or  peace  otfwr- 
hag  (Lev.  x^,  18-20).  The  peaoe-oflfering,  condst- 
ing  of  the  two  lambs  with  the  two  firstilng  loaves,  are 
to  Im  waved  before  the  Lord  by  the  priests.  These 
are  to  be  additions  to  the  two  loaves,  and  must  not  be 
confonnded  with  the  proper  festival  sacrifice  appointed 
for  Pentecost,  which  is  ^ven  in  If  nmlk  xxviii,  27,  and 
which  la  to  be  a  h«mt<oArin|^  ooosisthig  of  two  bol- 
locks, one  nun,  and  seven  lambs.  That  these  two  pas* 
sages  are  not  contradictory,  as  Is  maintained  by  Koo- 
bel  (CbsMMKC  oa  Lev.  xxUi,  16-22),  Taibhiger  (in 
Her««'B  Jieal-£ncgktop.  s.  v.  PfingstiM,  p.  480),  and 
others,  but  refer  to  two  distinct  sacrifices,  viz.  fme  to 
accompany  the  wave-loaves  (Dn^n  bs),  Lev.  xxiii, 

18)  ,  and  the  other  the  properly  appointed  sacrifice  for 
the  festival  (Numb,  xxviil,  27),  is  evident  from  the 
context  and  design  of  the  ensctments  in  the  respee- 
tive  pssBsges,  as  well  as  from  the  practice  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Temple,  where  Iwth  prescriptions  were  obeyed. 
Hence  Josephos  (Ant.  iii,  10,  6),  in  snmming  np  the 
nnmher  of  animal  sacrifioes  «i  this  festivsl,  says  that 
there  woe  foorteen  lambs,  three  young  bullocks,  and 
three  goats ;  the  number  two,  Instead  of  three  goats, 
being  manlfeatiy  a  transcriber's  error,  as  Taibinger 
himself  admits.  When  Vuhlnger  characterises  tiiia 
statement  of  Josephns  "as  one  of  the  many  exegetical 
and  historical  blunders  of  the  Jewish  historian,"  and 
maintains  that  it  does  not  follow  from  Menadkti,  Iv, 
2,  we  can  only  say  that— 1.  Josephns  simply  describes 
what  he  himself  saw  in  the  Temple,  and  what  every 
ancient  Jewish  document  on  the  same  subject  de- 
clares ;  2.  The  third  section  of  the  very  Hlshna  (ilfe- 
nachoth,  iv,  8)  which  Vaihinger  quotes  distinctiy  d^ 
dares,  "  The  kind  of  sacrifice  prracribed  in  Numbers 
[xxviii,  27]  was  offered  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  kind 
of  sacriiSce  enjoined  in  Leviticus  [xxiii,  18]  was  not 
oflbred  in  the  wfldemoH ;  hut  when  th^  {i,  e.  the  Isfm 
elites]  entered  the  Promised  Land  they  sacrificed  both 
kinds see  also  the  Gemsra  on  this  Mishna  (Aajyfoa 
Menaeholh,  46  b),  where  the  reasons  are  given  more 
largely  tlian  in  the  Hishna  why  the  former  kind  of 
sacrifice  was  not  offered  in  the  wilderness;  and  8. 
Hdmonides,  who  also  summarizes  the  ancient  canons 
on  these  two  kinds  of  Bacrifleea  for  Penteeost,  shows 
tieyond  the  shadow  a  doubt  how  these  Bnactmoits 
were  carried  oat  in  the  second  Ten^ple.  He  says: 
"On  the  fiftieth  day,  oonnting  ftom  the  offing  of 
tiie  omer,  is  the  foast  of  Penteoost  and  Aseretii  (niXT). 
Now  on  this  day  additional  sacrifioes  are  offved,  like 
the  additional  ones  for  new  moon  [see  Nbw  Hooir, 
THB  Feast  of],  consisting  of  two  bullocks,  one  ram, 
and  seven  Iambs,  all  of  them  being  bnmt-offerings, 
anil  of  a  goat  as  sin-offbring.  These  are  sacrifices  or- 
dflM  In  Nnmb.  xxvill,  2&  27, 80,  and  tiieyxoiuAitute 

I  thftdditfam  fa  the  day.  ^m&^mi  Ua^^W- 
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enr,  a  turn  amrtmAring  of  two  Imtm  is  abo  brongfat, 
and  with  the  1o*tm  an  oAnd  one  bullock,  two  nmt, 
utA  Mven  IudIm,  all  bnrntothrings ;  •  gfml  for  a  sin- 
offering,  and  two  lambs  for  a  peaos-odfering.  Then 
are  the  sacrifices  ordered  tn  Lev.  xxiii,  18.  Hence 
the  sacrifice  on  this  day  exceeds  the  two  daily  sacri- 
fices by  three  bullocka,  three  rams,  fourteen  lambs 
these twentyubnalsbdngabuntt-oSeriog);  two 
goats  for  a  siMiflhrIng,  which  an  aatao;  and  two 
lambs  for  a  peacfroftriag,  which  are  not  eaten"  (/ad 
Ha-CttMoka,  HildMk  TamUirn  V-Mmipltm,  tW.  1). 

Besides  the  two  loaves  with  their  aoeompanying 
aaciUloes,  and  the  special  fostival  sacriflcea  wfakfa  were 
offued  tm  the  whole  natMn,  each  Individnal  wlto  caaie 
to  the  WDCtaaij  was  axpeeted  to  bring,  on  this  festl- 
val,  as  on  Pasaorer  aad  tlw  fcaat  of  Tabamaclas,  s 
fk«e-wiU  oBforing  aeeordlng  to  hb  drcnnwtanoes  (Deat 
xvif  10-18),  a  portioo  of  wUeh  Was  ^ren  to  the  priests 
and  LevitM,  and  the  rest  was  eaten  by  the  respeetiTe 
families,  who  inTlted  the  poor  and  strangers  to  share 
it.  It  would  seem  that  the  character  of  this  festira) 
partook  of  a  more  fn»  and  hospitable  liberality  than 
that  of  the  Fasaorer,  which  was  rather  of  the  Und 
that  belongs  to  the  nnra  tamSij  ptbering.  In  this 
respect  It  resembled  the  feast  of  TabemaeloB.  The 
Levlte,  the  atran^r,  the  fatberlces,  and  the  widow 
were  to  be  brought  within  Its  Influence  (Dent  xvi,  11, 
14).  The  mention  of  the  gleanings  to  be  1^  In  the 
fields  at  harvest  for  "  the  poor  and  the  stranger,"  in 
ooonecdon  with  Pentoooet,  nu^  periuve  haTe  a  bear- 
ing on  the  UberaUty  which  belonged  to  the  fcetival 
(Lev.  xzlll,  »).  At  FUitoeoat  (as  at  the  Pasaorer) 
the  people  were  to  be  reminded  ot  their  bondage  in 
I^ypt,  and  they  were  especially  admonished  of  their 
obligation  to  keep  the  divine  law  (Dent,  xvi,  12). 

2.  Tie  PiM-exUiam  Obtervamce  o/thU  FettK>(U.—TAon 
minute  is  the  information  in  the  non-canonical  docu- 
ments about  the  preparation  of  tbe  sacrifices  and  the 
observance  of  this  futlval  in  aad  before  the  time  of 
iSirist  Tbe  jdlgrins  went  np  to  Junsalem  the  day 
pnvhms  to  tbs  conmenconent  of  the  festival,  when 
tbey  prepared  everything  necessary  for  Its  solemn  ob- 
servance ;  and  the  approach  of  the  holy  convocation 
was  proclaimed  in  tlw  evening  by  blasts  of  the  trum- 
pets. The  altar  of  the  burnt-sacrifice  was  cleansed  in 
the  first  night-watch  of  the  preparBtk>n-day,  and  the 
gates  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as  those  of  the  inner  court, 
were  tqwned  immediately  after  midnight  fl>r  the  ooi- 
venlenoe  of  the  priests,  who  resided  in  the  city,  and 
for  the  people,  who  filled  the  court  tiefore  the  cock 
crew,  to  have  their  bomt-sacrifices  and  thanhs^ing 
olTerings  duly  examined  by  tbe  priests.  When  the 
time  of  sacrifice  arrived,  the  daily  morning  sacrifice 
was  first  offwed,  dien  tbe  festival  sacrifices  prescribed 
In  Nnmh.  xxvili,  30,  27.  90,  while  tbe  Levites  were 
chanting  die  Great  HaUd  (q.  v.),  In  which  the  peo> 
pie  joined ;  whereupon  the  congregation  solemnly  and 
heartily  thanlced  (jod  for  tbe  successful  harvest,  and 
the  loaves  of  the  new  com,  with  the  accompanying 
sacrifices  prescribed  in  Lev.  xxiil,  18,  were  ofiered  to 
the  Lord.  Tbe  two  loaves  for  tbe  wave-offering  were 
prepared  In  the  followbig  manner :  "  Three  mak*  of 
new  wheat  were  teongbt  into  tbe  eont  of  the  Temple ; 
ttxry  ware  beaten  and  lioddan  like  all  meat-offerings, 
and  -groand  Into  flour,  two  omen  of  which  were  sifted 
through  twelve  sieves,  and  tbe  remainder  was  re- 
deemed and  eaten  by  any  one.  Tbe  two  omere  of 
flour,  of  which  the  two  loaves  were  made,  were  respec- 
tively obtained  from  a  seah  and  a  half .  .  .  kneaded 
separately  and  baked  separately.  Uke  all  meat-of- 
ferings, they  w«e  luieaded  and  prepared  outside,  but 
baked  inside  the  Temple,  and  did  not  sat  aside  the 
festival,  much  lass  the  Sabbath,  so  that  they  were 
baked  on  the  day  preceding  the  fesUval.  Hence,  if 
tbe  preparatiim^y  C3')a  Dl*)  3^9)  h^MMd  to  he 
on  a  Sabbath,  tbs  loaves  were  baked  on  Frid^  (a*W 


nao),  and  eatea  on  the  third  day  aftar  tbey  wen 
baked,  wUdi  was  the  feast  day."  Tbory  wen  Baavansd 
loaves  aeeor^ng  to  the  decUnlioa  of  the  law,  and 
madeasfeUowsi  " The  leaven  waa  fatchad  tnm  seme 
other  place,  put  into  the  omer,  the  oraer  filled  wiA 
floor,  which  was  leavened  with  the  said  leaven.  The 
length  of  each  loaf  was  seven  hand-fanadths ;  Vn 
brMidth,  four  hand-breadths ;  and  the  height,  foor  fin- 
gers" (Haimonides,  lad  J/a-Ckexoka,  UUckolk  Tamiin 
V-MomtfkU,  viU,  8-10,  with  Miahna,  Jfi  anrisfi,  vl. 
6,  7;  xi,2;  Iv,  9).  The  two  loavee  tbns  pRpaied 
were  than  oflbred  as  wave-offeringa,  with  two  laasbs, 
constituting  the  peace-ofliuing,  in  the  following  man. 
ner:  "The  two  bmbs  were  bronghC  Into  the  Tempb 
and  waved  together  by  the  prieat  while  yet  alive,  at  k 
is  written,  'And  be  shall  wave  them  ...  a  wave-otfet- 
Inc'  (Lev.  udU,  SO);  hot  If  he  waved  each  one  iepa- 
ratdy,  it  was  ^so  vaUd,  whereupon  they  w««e  slsia 
and  flayed.  The  prieat  then  took  tbe  btvaat  and  the 
BhonMw  (rfeaeb  one  (cmi^  Lev.  vii,  80;  S£),  laid  tbam 
down  by  the  llde  of  the  two  loaves,  put  both  Us  bead* 
under  them,  and  waved  them  all  togetiier  as  if  thev 
were  one,  towards  the  east  ride — the  place  of  aD  wave- 
offering —  doing  it  forwards  and  backwaida,  np  aad 
down ;  bot  it  was  also  valid  if  he  waved  each  sepa- 
rately. HennpoBbebiiraedtlMflttofthetwwIaab^ 
and  the  remainder  of  the  fledi  was  eaten  fay  the  prfask 
As  to  the  two  loavee,  tbe  bl^i-prieat  took  one  of  Asm. 
and  the  aeoood  was  divided  aoMmg  aQ  tfaa  odWattng 
priests  ^intlDSn),  and  both  of  them  were  catw 
witUn  tiie  same  day  and  half  the  foUowios  ni^t, 
just  as  the  flesb  of  tbe  meet  holy  things"  (Mahaee- 
ides,  lad  Ba-€hmaha,  HOekoA  Tamidm  U^nmipU: 
viii,ll.  8eeMishna,ifM(icAoa,v,  6;  Joaepfa.  JaL 
iii,  10,  6;  War,  vl,  6.  S).  After  the  preacribed  ^Sr 
sacrifice,  the  festival  and  the  harvest  saerifics  were 
offered  for  the  whole  uatioa.  Each  indivkloal  bmcfai 
tbe  f^eeorin  oflbring,  whkh  formed  the  cbcarfal  aad 
hoei^Uble  meal  of  the  femily,  and  to  wUA  tha  Lmta, 
the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  poor,  and  tbs  stranfO'  wcfs 
invited.  Tbe  festival  in  a  minor  degree  ooatinaed  te 
a  wh<de  week,  during  which  time  those  who  did  not 
ofibr  tm  the  first  day  repaired  th^  defects  or  negi- 
genoe(AM4AKSIinMi,4b).  Tbe  oflerins  oftbs  fint- 
flrulta  also  be^sn  at  ^  time  (Mlshaa,  Bittmrmm,  i.  7. 
10);  and  it  waa  for  this  reason,  aa  well  as  lbrthe>y- 
OQB  seni-fettlval  di^  whldi  foUowad  da^  of  Bsly 
Convocation,  that  we  find  so  large  a  poneomae  of  Jess 
attending  Pentecost  (Acta  B;  Joasph.  Amt,  xjv,  U, 
U ;  xvii,  10, 2 ;  War,  U,  8, 1). 

No  occasional  offerioft  of  first-fruits  oonld  be  tmie 
in  the  Temple  before  Pentecost  (MUsrnsa,  t,  S.  <). 
Henea  probably  tha  two  loaves  were  J^rigwaii  "the 
first  of  the  flrst-Mts"  (Bxed.  vM^tS),  sllhnth  the 
ogbring  ot  the  omer  had  preceded  thaaa.  Tha  fnpr 
time  ft>r  oflbring  first-friiita  was  tike  Interral  beta  si 
PeutecoetandTabemades(jBiU;i,6, 10;  oaBqp.£sed- 
xxiii,  16).   See  FiBST-rRons. 

The  oonneotion  between  the  omer  aad  the  tw«  leaves 
of  PsBlseest  sppears  naro-  to  Imvo  beae  kst  sight  d. 
The  former  was  oaUad  by  PbOo,  wpes^pnec 
lopr^  fuiZovot  (/>s  '8<fi<.  S  21.  V,  Sb;  vamf-BeDmrn 
Orae.  Iv,  80S,  ed.  TaM^).    He  slsawfasrs  ■illlli  i 
the  festival  of  Paataeost  with  tbe  saae  sassksd  » 
Bpect.  Hespeaksof  a  peculiar  feaat  kept  by  tbs  Tb*- 
repeats  as  rpotopnot  fuyianK  ^opr^  *c  Ooiysi 
TK  (.O*  i^  Obaiaap.  t,  884).   Tbe  interval  bstasm 
the  Passover  and  Pentecost  was  evidently  regaiM  u 
a  religions  season.   Tbe  eastom  has  prafaaUT'  ^ 
handed  down  from  ancient  Umea,  which  Is  uhssff>«<  W  i 
tbe  modem  Jews,  of  keeping  a  ngalar  cumpawiia  «f  I 
the  fUtj  days  by  a  formal  obaerranee,  liegtaatag  vM 
a  short  prayer  on  tlm  eveoi^  of  tlw  day  of  lbs  smk 
and  oontinnad  on  each  sarnneding  di^  fay  a  stims  j 
dedaiation  of  iU  namber  in  tha  sneaaasioa,  at  evsmv 
prayer,  wbUs  tk^mimMHiP^^lm  itss«e(  I 
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itfa  ripectfnl  attoidon  (Bnxtot^  Jwl.  xx,  p. 
10).  Acoording  to  the  most  gmmUj  mcelTed  in> 
rpretetion  of  the  word  iivrtporp^roi;  (Lake  tI,  1), 
le  psriod  wu  mariied  by  s  ragulsrly  designstod 
tccesoioB  of  Sabtwtlu,  similar  to  the  Mvenl  sncces- 
ons  of  Sond&ys  io  oar  own  calendar.  It  is  Msotned 
imX  tbd  day  ot  the  oner  was  called  livnpa  (in  the 
apt..  Lot.  xidB,  11,  4  Jraipww  f%  irpamic).  The 
mbbath  vliieh  oame  next  after  Ifc  waa  termed  Stmt- 
iirpmrov,  the  seeood,  vn po^i^n^c ;  t)NthinI,f(ir 
ipoTpiTov ;  and  eo  onwards  till  Pentecost.  This  ex- 
larwtion  was  first  proposed  by  Scaliger  {De  Emend. 
'emp.  lib.  vi,  p.  527),  and  has  been  adopted  by  Frtscb- 
luth,  Petaviiu,  Caaaubon,  Ugfatfoot,  Godwyn,  Carp> 
a-v,  and  many  others. 

8.  The  06teTV€meg<iftki»Feaii)aItotiePrt$eHiJ>ay. 
-This  ftatiral,  like  all  ths  feaata  and  hsta  ordained 
r  saiicCionsd  to  the  Old  Test,  is  annnally  and  aacred- 
f  kept  by  the  Jews  to  the  present  day  on  the  6th  and 
tik  of  Sivmn,  i.  e.  between  tbe  second  half  of  Hay  and 
be  first  half  of  Jnne,  Thns,  although,  according  to 
he  law,  the  obeerrance  of  Pentecost  lasted  but  a  sin- 
;le  day,  the  Jaws  in  fordgn  coaatriss,  since  the  Cap- 
ivi^,  havo  ^olongcd  It  to  two  days.  They  bava 
r— ted  the  flMst  of  Ttnmpeta  to  the  aame  way.  Th« 
iltemtion  appears  to  have  been  made  to  meet  the  pos- 
ibDi^  of  an  error  In  calcolaUng  the  true  day  (Light- 
oot,  Exercit.  Heb.  Acts  li,  1 ;  Reland,  Antij.  W,  4,  b; 
^Iden,  De  Ann.  Cw.  c.  tU).  It  is  said  by  Bartenora 
tnd  Haimonides  that,  while  tl^  Temple  was  standing, 
iboagh  the  rellgkms  rites  were  oonflned  to  the  day, 
;be  feativitles  and  the  bringing  in  of  gHts  continued 
chrough  seven dajrs (Holes to CIm^^  0,4).  Asabovo 
Dotad,  in  aceordanoa  with  the  iqjunetion  to  Lev.  xxlH, 
15, 16,  the  Jews  rq^olariy  count  avety  evening  the  fiffy 
days  fVom  tbe  second  dl^  of  Passover  nntil  Pentecost, 
and  they  recite  a  prayer  over  it,  which  is  given  in  the 
article  PASSOVBB.  As  the  counting  (nn'<|lD)  of  these 
flf^  days,  on  the  first  of  which  the  sickle  waa  brought 
out  for  catting  the  com,  and  on  the  last  of  which  it 
woB  laid  np  again  because  tbe  harvest  was  entirely 
finiabed,  Is  not  mily  a  connecting  link  lietween  Pasa- 
OTW  Mid  Penteoost,  but  may  be  regarded  as  prepar- 
at<»7  lor  ttw  Isut  nt  Panteooat,  wo  most  notko  the 
«v«iit8  and  pnetleas  coaneetsd  tberewilb.  Owing  to 
a  fearfol  plagna  which  Imtke  out  on  the  second  day 
of  Passover  or  the  first  of  Omer,  and  which,  after  rag- 
ing thirQr-two  daya,  and  carrying  off  ttetween  Gabath 
and  Antipara  no  less  than  24,000  disciples  of  tbe  cel- 
ebrated B.  Aklba,  aoddenly  ceased  on  the  18th  of 
Jiar,  the  second  month,  L  e.  the  thirfy-thiid  of  Omer 
iBtOgim  JebamotM,  92  bf  Miiratk  BemJulk  JtoUo, 
Seder  mn  sec.  Izl,  p.  184,  ed.  Stettin,  1MB),  it 
was  ordained  that,  In  memory  of  this  calamity,  three 
Hmj%  an  to  be  kept  as  a  time  of  monming,  during 
wUeh  no  marriage  is  to  take  place,  no  enjoyments  and 
pleaanres  are  to  l>e  indulged  in,  nor  even  is  the  beard 
to  be  removed  (OrocA  Ckajim,  SUdutk  PeaocA,  sec. 
498) ;  and  that  the  thirty-third  of  Omer,  on  which  the 
epidemic  disappeared,  is  to  be  kept  as  a  holiday,  es- 
pecially among  the  students,  for  which  reason  it  Is 
called  the  scholars'  feast.  The  reason  which  R.  Jocha- 
nan  ben-Norl  assigns  tm  regarding  this  pwiod  as  a 
titne  of  monming— 4.  e.  that  tbe  vklcad  are  pmdshed 
in  bell  to  these  days,  and  that  jodgment  la  passed  on 
the  prodnce  of  the  land — is  simply  a  modem  cabalis- 
tic form  given  to  an  andent  usage. 

The  three  days  preceding  tbe  festival,  on  which,  as 
we  sliall  see  hereafter,  the  Jews  commemorate  the 
^visg  of  tlte  law  on  Knai,  are  called  (pTCT*  'niS^ffi 
n^SATI)  tW  three  days  of$'p(maion  and  tamctifiealiim, 
Ifecaoae  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  set  bounds 
aionnd  the  moontato,  and  that  the  people  slioald  sanc- 
tt^OemaelTOS  three  days  |tfior  to  the  giving  of  the 
hnr  (Ksod.  xlx,  It,  14,  tt).   On  tbe  prepandon  di^ 


(ni:9iaiD  319)  the  synagogoee  and  the  private  bouses 
are  adorned  with  flowera  and  odoriferous  herbs ;  the 
male  mambera  of  tbe  oomnnnity  purify  tbemsalreB 
by  ImBarslon  and  cmftasion  of  sins,  put  on  thdr 
tive  garmenta,  and  resort  to  the  synagogue,  wlian, 
altar  tbe  evening  i»ny w  iV^TXi),  tbe  haUowed  nat> 
nre  of  die  fcstlval  la  pnelalned  by  the  cantor  to  tba 
hlesrfng  pranoonhad  over  acvp  of  wine  (D^1'^P)i  which 
la  also  done  by  erery  head  of  thcfbrnUy  at  lunne  be* 
fore  the  evening  npast  After  sapper  both  the  lesmad 
and  tbe  illiterate  are  either  to  go  again  into  the  syna* 
ga^t  or  to  ctmgngita  in  private  booses  and  read  all 
night :  (a)  Tbe  first  three  and  tbe  last  three  versea  of 
every  book  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  some  por- 
tions have  to  be  read  entire;  (fr)  the  first  and  last 
Ulsbna  of  everj-  tractate  to  tlie  Talmud;  (c)  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  book  JeainAs  {d}  possagea 
ftomtheSdiar;  (a)  tbe  tit  oommandmenta  toto  uhldi 
the  Mosaic  law  U  divided  [see  School];  and  (/) 
the  Song  of  Songa.  The  wbola  mat  he  radtad  to 
thirteen  dlvldcms,  so  tliat  the  prajar  KadM  (p^tp) 
might  be  said  betwetn  eadi  ^vision,  and  tiw  letten 
of  ttie  wwd  -mm  (the  anity  to  the  I>d^)=448+1 
=18,  be  obtatoed  (comp.  Mapem  AbnAam,  Oradi  CAo- 
jim,  sec.  494).  The  reason  for  this  watching  all  night, 
given  by  R.  Abraham,  the  aotbor  of  the  Magm  AhrO' 
Aovi,  is  as  fbllows :  When  God  was  about  to  reveal 
his  law  to  Israel,  he  had  to  wake  tbem  up  from  their 
sleep.  Hence,  to  remove  die  ain  of  that  sleep,  the 
Jews  are  now  to  wake  all  night  (oomp.  Brfick,  S^A- 
yUmkt  OtrmmMfMiaM  [Bceslao,  1887]  p.  8-S3, 
and  the  ritual  fcr  tUs  night,  antitied  b^b  l^p^n 
niviais).  In  the  genanlftatlvalaervice  of  the  morn- 
ing special  prayers  are  hsarted  fiw  this  day,  which  sat 
forth  the  glory  of  tba  Law^ver  and  iBrsel,  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  to  creating  the  anlverse,  etc.,  and  in  whidt 
the  Decalogue  Is  interwoven,  the  great  Hallel  is  re- 
cited, Exod.  xix,  1,  XX,  26  la  read  as  tbe  lesson  from 
the  law,  Numb.  xvUi,  2ft-81  as  Maphtir,  and  Ezek.  I, 
1-28,  ilL  18,  as  tite  lesson  fkvm  the  prophets  [see  Hath- 
tabah];  whereupon  the  Miuofk  Is  offered,  and  the 
priests,  after  bavtog  thair  handa  washed  1^  tbe  Le- 
vites,  prononnoe  chandngly  the  baneffictlon  (Namb, 
vi,  28-27)  on  tba  ccmgiegadMi,  wbo  recalTe  it  with 
their  beada  ooroed  by  the  Maged  wrapper.  See 
FsniOB.  On  tbe  second  evening  they  agato  resort 
to  tbe  synagi^ue,  use  tbe  ritual  for  tiie  festivals,  to 
which  are  a^n  inserted  ^adal  prayera  for  this  occa- 
sion, being  cUsfly  on  tbe  greatnasB  of  God  and  the 
giving  of  the  law  and  tbe  Decalogae ;  the  aanctifica- 
tion  of  the  ftstival  (JDIT^P)  Is  again  prononnced,  both 
by  tbe  [HwUeln  to  tbe  synagogue  and  the  heada  of 
fiimiUes  at  home ;  and  prayers  differant  from  those  of 
the  first  day,  also  celebrating  die  giving  of  the  law,  are 
intermingled  with  tbe  ordinary  festival  prayers ;  the 
Hallel  is  redted,  as  well  as  the  book  of  Knth ;  Deut. 
XV,  19-xvi,  17,  with  Numb,  zxvili,  26-81  Is  read  as 
die  lesson  from  the  law ;  Habbak.  U,  20-tiI,  19,  or  ill, 
1-19,  as  the  lesson  fkom  the  pnqihets  {  the  [Vayer  is 
ofl^d  for  departed  relatiTea;  Ibe  Mmmk  SUmU  la  re- 
dted ;  tbe  priests  pnmoanee  the  henewtion  as  on  tbe 
former  day ;  snd  die  festival  condndes  after  the  aftei^ 
noon  service,  as  soon  as  the  stars  appear  or  darkness 
seta  In.  It  most  be  remarked  that  milk  and  honey 
fbrm  an  essential  part  of  tbe  meals  during  this  festi- 
val, which  Is  of  a  particularly  Joyons  chancter,  to 
symbolise  "the  honey  and  milk  which  are  under  tbe 
tongue"  of  tlie  spouse  (Cant.  Iv,  IV),  by  virtue  of  tbe 
law  which  the  bridegroom  gave  her. 

The  less  edneatad  of  tbe  modem  Jews  regard  the  fit 
ty  days  with  strange  superstltinn,  and.  It  would  seem, 
arealwaysimpatient  for  them  to  cometoan  end.  Dnr^ 
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eril  Bpirita  ov«r  ehildran.  Thejr  nlitc  with  grou  ex- 
aggemtioD  th«  aboTe-mentioned  c«se  ot  a  great  raor- 
tt^itj  wbicb,  dnijng  the  first  tweoty-tbree  dayi  of  tbe 
portod,  beUl  tlw  pBpUa  of  AUba,  th«  great  HMinleal 
doctor  of  tbe  Mcond  eentmy,  at  jaflh.  They  do  noi 
Tide,  or  drive,  or  go  on  the  water,  aoless  tliey  are  im- 
pelled by  altaolate  aeoeaal^.  Tbe;  are  canrftil  not  to 
whittle  in  tbe  eTonlng,  lert  it  should  bring  flt-lock. 
They  aempaloasly  pot  off  marriages  till  Pentecost 
(Sunben,  La  Vie  Jmm  m  Aitaei  [Pmris,  1860],  p.  124 ; 

IV.  Origim  and  fmport  ofUoi  /VsfjM/.— There  Is  no 
clear  notice  in  the  Scriptures  of  any  historical  signifl- 
CSDce  l>elonging  to  Pentecost.  Yet,  looking  sim^y  at 
the  text  of  the  Bible,  there  can  be  ItUle  doubt  that  Pen- 
tecost owes  its  origin  entirely  and  exclosively  to  the 
harvest  which  terraiiiated  at  this  time.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that,  in  common  with  other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity who  celebrated  the  ingathering  of  the  com  by 
oftring  to  tiM  Drity,  among  other  firstling  oflMng^ 
the  fine  flour  of  wheat  as  ihiXftfioc  lEproc  (Enstath. 
AdlUad.\^m;  Atben.iii.80;  Theocrit.  vii, 8),  the 
Jews,  aa  an  agricoltaml  people,  would  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge the  goodness  of  God  in  giving  tbetn  tbe 
fruits  of  tbe  earth,  by  offering  to  the  Bonntifttl  Giver 
ofall  good  things  tbe  firat-^its  of  their  harvest  That 
this  was.  primarily  tbe  origin  and  import  of  Pentecost 
la  moat  onqoestlonably  indicated  its  very  names, 
9.ft.ai€fiii9alo/(y>%pn)  tht  cvt-iif  Mns,Lc.  end 
of  the  harrest  (£zod.  xsiU,  16),  whkb  ooamenced  on 
the  morrow  of  the  Pessorer,  when  the  ^kle  was  firet 
lirougfat  Into  tbe  field  (Dent,  xvt,  9)  j  and  ao  intimate- 
ly connected  are  tbe  b^^ning  of  the  harvest  at  Pasa- 
erer  with  the  termination  of  it  at  this  feettval,  that 
Pentecost  was  actually  denominated,  during  the  time 
of  the  second  Temple,  and  is  called  in  the  Jewish  lit- 
erature to  the  present  dsy,  niX3),  the  oonc^umm,  or, 
noB  mxs,  the  ta-mimaion  qfPamner.  To  the 
same  efftet  is  the  name  D^T^SCn  3n,  cie  fitHval  ef 
weob,  which,  as  Bftbr  rightly  remarks,  would  be  a  very 
atrange  and  enigmatical  designation  of  a  ftstival,  sim> 
ply  becauaa  of  the  bterrsnlng  time  between  It  and  a 
preeedInK  fesdval,  If  It  dU  not  ataod  in  «  fixed  and 
osaential  relatfcHiship  to  tills  Intarrening  dme,  and 
if  in  Its  nature  It  ^  not  beloog  thereto,  since  the 
weeks  themselves  have  nothing  which  ooold  be  the 
subject  of  a  religioos  festival,  except  the  harvest  that 
took  ptaee  in  these  weeks  (BgiiUtolii,  II,  647).  Bring 
the  culmination  td  PMsorer,  and  ■grartao  ik  Hs  char- 
acter, the  pr»-Hoadc  eelehcatkin  of  this  fbstlval  among 
the  Jews  will  hardly  be  qnestioBed ;  for  it  will  not  be 
supposed  that  the  patriarelw,  who  In  common  with 
other  nations  were  devotod  to  agrienttnre,  would  yet 
lie  behind  these  nations  in  not  celebrating  tbe  harvest 
festival,  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God  in  giving 
them  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  obtained  among 
tbe  heattien  nationa  to  the  remotest  times.  Indeed, 
tbe  Book  (rf  Jnbilae^  aa  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  act- 
ually ascribes  s  pre-Hosaic  ezisteiice  to  tt.  In  In- 
corporating this  festiTal  into  the  cycle  of  the  canonical 
fStaata,  Ibe  Mosaic  legislation,  aa  usual,  divested  it  of 
all  idolatrons  rites,  consecrated  it  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  him  who  iilleth  us  with  tbe  Anest  of  wheat  (Psa. 
cxlvii,  14),  by  enjoining  the  Hebrews  to  impart  Uber- 
aUy  to  tbe  needy  fkom  that  which  tfatfy  have  bean  pet^ 
mltted  to  reap,  and  to  Temnnber  that  th^  themselves 
were  once  needy  and  oppressed  in  Egypt,  and  were  now 
in  the  possession  of  liberty  and  of  the  bounties  of 
Providence  (Deut.  xvi,  11,  12).  The  Mosaic  code, 
moreover,  constituted  it  a  member  of  the  Hebrew  fam- 
ily of  festivals,  by  putting  Penteooet  on  the  sacred 
basis  of  seven,  which,  aa  we  bave  aean,  mderllaB  tbe 
whole  o^nlsm  of  tbe  faaata. 

But  tlwagh  tbe  cammlcal  Scriptnrea  apeak  of  Pen- 
tecoet  aa  simply  a  barreat  featival,  yet  the  noO'eanon- 
ical  doeunenta  ahow,  beyond  tbe  shadow  of  a  doubly 


that  the  Jewa,  at  least  aa  enriy  as  the  daya  of  Cknt. 
connected  with  it,  and  commemorated  oo  tbe  6tk  of  Si- 
van,  tbe  third  month,  tbe  giving  of  tbe  DeealopK.  It 
is  made  o«t  from  Exod.  adx  that  tbe  law  waa  deliv- 
ered on  tiie  fiftieth  day  after  the  deUrsnaee  frem 
Egypt  (Selden,  D$  Jwr.  NaL  et  Gemt.  m,  11).  U  hw 
been  conjectured  that  a  connection  between  the  eveat 
and  the  festival  may  possibly  be  hinted  at  in  the  tt<- 
erence  to  the  observance  ot  the  law  in  Dent,  xvl  IS. 
But  neither  Philo  nor  Joeepbos  baa  s  word  om  the 
BnbjecL  PUlo  expressly  states  timt  it  waa  at  the 
feast  of  Trumpets  that  the  giving  of  tbe  law  was  eam- 
meraorated  (£«  Stpt.  c.  S8).  Sea  TEOvmn,  Fkaar 
OP.  There  Is,  however,  a  traditkni  of  a  cnataaa  which 
Scbdttgen  soppoees  to  be  at  least  as  niicieDt  n  the 
apost<^c  times,  that  the  night  beforo  Pentecost  was  • 
time  especially  appn^riated  for  tiiaokiiig  Gftd  for  the 
glftoftbeUw(tfor.J7(6r.ad  Act.B,l>.  TbaTalmad 
declares  that  "tbe  rabbins  propounded  that  the  Dce- 
ak^e  waa  ^ven  to  Isiaal  on  tlia  fldi  oi  Siran"  (S^ 
ioA,  86  b),  and  tbb  ia  dedM«l  fhm  Ezod.  six,  fx. 
according  to  tradition,  Hosea  aaeendad  Uie  SMnntaia 
on  the  td  of  ^van,  tbe  third  iwmth  (Exod.  xix,  1-4); 
received  the  answer  of  tiie  people  on  tbe  Sd  (ver.  7): 
reascended  tbe  mountain  on  tbe  4th  (ver.  S);  oota- 
manded  tbe  peo(de  to  sanctify  tbemselveo  three  dsvs, 
which  wm  tbe  4A,  8th,  and  6th  (ven.  1^  14, »}; 
and  on  tbe  third  of  these  three  days  of  aanctifiestisa, 
whidi  was  the  sixth  day  of  the  month,  ddircnd  the 
Decalogue  to  them  (vers.  10, 11,  IS,  IS).  This  is  the 
uoanimoui  voice  of  Jewish  tradition.  It  is  given  fa 
the  JfedUfta  on  Exod.  xix  (p.  88-90,  ed.  Wihia,  1844 
[see  Midrabh]);  in  tbe  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Jess- 
than  ben-Uulel,  wUch  rendere  ■^O^bot 
(Exod.  xix,  16)  by  Btn''M  nstrc^in  stoT^  mm 

Stm'^S,  amd  it  camt  topau  on  (4e  Oard  dag,  m  dm 
nxtK  ofAe  monti,  I.  e.  Sivan ;  by  Bashi  (Armwiwr  sa 
Exod.  xix,  1-16);  and  by  Haimonides,  who  remaib: 
'*  Pentecost  is  the  day  on  which  the  lav  waa  given, 
and  in  order  to  magnify  this  day,  the  days  are  oonnted 
ftam  tbe  first  festival  (L  e.  Paasover)  to  It,  joat  as  sat 
who  is  expeedng  the  moat  fUthfU  of  hia  fttesrfe  to  se> 
cnetomed  to  eoont  the  day*  and  hoBm  of  hb  snfnl: 
for  this  is  the  reason  of  counting  tbe  ohmt  Dm  the 
day  of  our  Exodos  from  Egypt  to  the  day  of  tbe  pv- 
Ing  of  the  law,  which  was  the  ultimata  efejeet  ef  tbe 
exodus,  as  it  is  said,  'I  bare  yoa  on  eaglea'  wings, 
and  tvooght  yon  onto  myself.'  And  beeause  tUa  grsal 
manifestation  dkl  not  last  more  than  one  day,  tbenfte* 
we  annually  eommemotate  ft  «nfy  one  day"  (JAn 
NtboduM,  iU,  48).    To  this  effect  Is  R.  SiknUk  (hora 
circa  1066),  in  hb  celebrated  work  Cmaari,  tt,  M; 
Nachmanidea  (bom  about  1196),  in  Us  i  innmtisisij 
on  the  Pentateuch  (Exod.  xix,  1-25;  Lev.  xxii,  17% 
and  all  the  Jewish  commentators,  aa  well  aa  the  rkaal 
for  this  festival.    Even  Abrabanel,  who  dmies  thiC 
the  primary  object  in  the  institntion  of  this  fcsdnl 
waa  to  celebrats  the  i^ft  of  tbe  law,  moat  i  nipbalt  all  i 
declares  that  Ibe  Decalogue  was  given  on  Meat  fi- 
nal on  Pentecost,  as  may  be  seen  from  tbe  fidbwiag 
remark:  "Tbe  law  was  not  given  with  a  dee^  ts 
this  festival,  so  that  it  should  commemorate  tbe  pft 
tbe  law,  since  the  festival  was  not  institsted  to  ttm- 
memorate  the  ^ving  of  the  Uw ;  as  our  dmnt  b« 
and  tbe  propbe^  am  tteir  own  wttaesaea,  and  dH  aot 
require  a  day  to  be  sanctified  to  comnenerato  them: 
but  the  design  of  the  feast  of  weeks  was  to  coaimeaee 
the  wheat  harvest  Forjustasthe  feastt^Tabemadn 
was  intended  to  finish  the  ingathering  of  tbe  prodeec, 
so  the  festival  of  weeks  was  intended  to  begin  tbf  bar- 
vert,  as  it  was  the  will  of  tbe  Lord  that  at  tbe  eoss- 
mencement  of  the  Ingatberteg  of  tbe  fr«tta  wUeb  ass 
tbe  fbod  of  nan,  tbe  fltat  ^  wbloh  b  the  iriMst,  ani 
vbkb  bagm  to  ha  cat  OB  dw  ftaat  ef  w«ek%  a  iMlinl 
sbonld  be  eddmtodto  nadsr  inabateUnwhaiitk 
eth  fcod  to  aU  tes»irai>»  Wte<Qii)gJ<^iiil  sbseM 
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e  c«l««>rmt«d  *t  ttu  end  of  th«  IngaUierlDK  of  the  fraita. 
till,  then  Ib  no  doubt  tlut  the  law  wms  given  on  the 
ay  of  the  ftast  of  weeks,  altbongh  this  festivtl  was 
ot  instituted  to  conimnnorate  it"  iChmmetdaty  on  tike 
'enttiUtich,  Parehath  nrx,  p.  211  a,  ed.  Hanau,  1710). 
"hoae  early  fathers  who  were  beat  acquainted  witb  the 
ewisb  tradition  testiiy  to  the  same  thing,  that  the 
■w  waa  given  on  Penteeoet,  and  that  the  Jews  com- 
<*«>"onte  the  eruit  on  thia  fettiral.  It  was  therefore 
<n  this  d«7,  when  the  ^MCtles,  in  common  with  their 
'•wish  bretiimi,  wen  usenbled  to  comnemomte  the 
-nniveruiy  of  tba  giving  of  the  k«  ftom  Sinsl,  and 
»ere  merged  in  the  study  of  Holy  Writ;  In  Mcoidanca 
nth  ths  owtom  of  the  day,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
cended  upon  them,  and  aent  them  forth  to  proclaim 
'  the  wond«ifaI  worlw  of  God,"  as  revealed  in  the  Gos- 
iel(Actail>.  Thns,  SL  Jerome  tells  as,  "Sappntemtu 
loneraa,  at  invaoiemns  quDquagesimo  die  egreasio- 
lis  Ian«l  ox  .Agypto  In  verdce  montla  Sinsy  legem 
latam.  Unda  et  Paateeortea  oelebntnr  solennitas,  et 
x>ate*  evangelii  sacramentnro  in  Spiritus  Sancti  de- 
•censione  completur"  {Epitt.  ad  Fabioltm,  xU;  in 
'?pp.  i,  1074,  ed.  Par.  Iti09).  Similarly  St  Augus- 
.in«,  *'  Pontecosten  etiam,  id  est,  a  passkme  et  resur- 
^tlone  Domini,  qnlnqnagesimum  diem  celebramuB, 
IDo  nobis  Sanctum  Splritnm  I^mdetam  quern  promis- 
irat  midt;  quod  fUtarum  etIam  per  Jadsorum  pascha 
!>lgnitic«tum  est,  cum  qulnqnagesimo  die  post  eelebra- 
tionem  ovis  occisa,  Hoyses  dl^to  Del  scriptam  legem 
iceepU  in  monte"  (Comra  Faiuttim,  lib.  xxjtili,  c.  12). 
Comp.  also  De  Lyra,  CommetU.  on  Lev.  sxlii ;  Bishop 
«•  six.    It  is  very  cortous  that  the 

apoefyphal  Book  of  Jnbileea,  which  was  written  in  the 
flm  centuiy  baflHre  Chrin  (see  Jobilbbs,  Book  op) 
shoald  eonnwt  thia  ftstinl,  which  was  celebrated  on 
the  third  motttb,  wHb  the  third  month  of  Noah's  leav- 
ing the  arlt,  and  maintain  that  it  was  ordained  to  be 
celebrated  in  this  month,  to  renew  annually  the  cov- 
enant vrhich  God  made  with  tbis  patriarch  not  to  de- 
atroy  the  worid  again  by  a  flood  (oh.  vi,  67  «q.).  Snch 
an  ofrinion  wotUd  hardly  have  been  hazarded  by  a  Jew 
if  it  bad  not  been  balieTei  by  many  of  his  co-religion- 
latstluttfabfeatIvalhadapn.Uosaieezl8tenoe.  Since 
we  deatntction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  impoaaiUII^  of 
giving  prominence  to  that  part  of  the  festival  which 
beara  on  the  Palestinian  harvest,  the  Jews  have  al- 
most entirely  made  Penteooat  to  commemorate  the 
giving  of  the  Uw,  and  the  only  references  thev  make 
in  the  ritud  to  the  harvest,  which  was  the  primarr 
object  of  Its  iaatitutfam,  is  in  the  reading  of  the  book 
of  Rath,  wherein  the  harvest  Is  described. 

If  the  fhaat  of  Pentecost  stood  witbont  an  otvanic 
connection  with  any  other  rites,  we  should  have  no 
oortahi  warrant  in  the  Old  Testament  for  regarding  It 
divinely  appointed  solemn  thanks, 
^^g  for  the  yearly  snpply  of  the  most  useful  sort 
offiMd.  Every  reference  to  its  meaning  seems  to  bear 
imme^atdy  upon  the  eompietlou  of  the  grain  harvest 
It  might  have  been  a  Gentile  festival,  having  no  proper 
reference  to  the  elecdon  of  tiw  chosen  race.  It  might 
have  taken  a  place  In  the  religion  of  any  people  who 
merely  felt  that  it  ia  God  who  gives  rain  from  heaven 
and  fruitful  seasons,  and  who  fills  our  hearts  with  food 
•nd  gladness  (Acts  xiv,  17).  But  it  was,  as  wo  have 
Men,  eaaantially  linked  to  the  Passover  —  that  festi- 
wl  which,  above  all  others,  expressed  the  fact  of  a 
race  chosen  and  separated  from  other  nations.  It  was 
n<rt  an  insulated  day.  It  stood  as  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Pentecostel  season.  If  the  offtring  of  the 
oiner  was  a  supplication  fcr  the  divine  blessing  on  the 
barrest  which  was  just  commencing,  and  the  oftring 
of  the  two  loavae  was  a  thanksgiving  for  Its  comple- 
Hon,  each  rite  was  brcHight  into  a  higher  significance 
w  cmaeqneaee  of  the  omer  ftrmiog  an  integral  part 
«the  PasBW.  It  waathne  set  forth  that  He  who 
h«  delivered  Ua  people  flrom  Egypt,  who  had  nbed 
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them  from  the  eon^Uon  of  slaves  to  that  of  fkee  man 
in  immediate  covenant  with  himself,  was  the  same 
that  was  sostaining  them  with  bread  from  year  to 
year.  The  inspbed  teacher  decUred  to  God's  chosen 
one,  "He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borderB,  be  filleth  thee 
with  the  finest  of  the  wheat"  (Pea.  cxlvil,  H).  if  we 
thus  regard  the  day  of  Pentecost  as  the  solemn  termi- 
nation of  the  eonsecrated  period,  IntmSed,  aa  Uw 
seasons  oune  nwnd,  to  teach  this  lesson  to  the  peo- 
ple, we  may  see  the  fltneaa  of  the  name  by  which 
the  Jews  have  mostly  called  It,  nnss,  the  evndudima 
autmbly,  '  ~  ' 

As  the  two  loaves  wore  leavened,  they  etmld  not  be 
ofifered  on  the  alUr,  Uke  the  unleavened  sacrificial 
bread.  Abrabanel  (m  Lev.  xxiU)  has  proposed  a 
reason  for  their  being  leavened  which  seems  hardly 
to  admit  of  a  doaht.  He  thinks  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  repfesent  the  best  produce  of  the  earth  in 
the  actual  omdilion  In  which  It  ministers  to  the  aim- 
port  of  hnraan  life.  Thus  they  express,  in  the  most 
significant  manner,  what  is  evidently  the  Idea  of  ihe 
festivaL 

We  need  not  suppose  that  the  grain  harvest  In  the 
Holy  Land  was  in  all  years  precisely  completed  be- 
tween the  Passover  and  Pentecost.  The  period  of 
seven  weeka  was  evUently  appointed  in  conformity 
with  the  Sabbatical  nnmber,  which  so  frequently  re- 
curs in  the  arrangements  of  the  Mosaic  law.  See 
Fkasts;  Jdbileb.  Hence,  probably,  the  premOlnff 
use  of  the  name,  '*  The  Feast  of  Weeks,"  which  might 
always  have  suggested  the  close  raligiona  connection 
hi  which  the  festival  stood  to  the  Passover. 

It  U  not  surprising  that,  without  any  dhoct  author- 
ity in  the  O.  T.,  the  coincidence  of  the  day  on  which 
the  festival  waa  observed  with  that  on  which  the  law 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  Moses,  abonld  bare 
strongly  Impressed  the  minds  of  ChristUna  in  the  ear- 
ly ages  of  the  Chnrcb.  The  divine  Providence  bMl 
ordained  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  come  down  In  a 
special  manner,  to  ^va  spiritual  life  and  unity  to  the 
Church,  on  that  very  same  day  in  the  year  on  which 
the  law  had  been  bestowed  on  the  children  of  Israel 
which  gave  to  tiien  national  lifo  and  unity.  Thev 
must  have  seen  that,  as  the  possession  of  the  law  had 
completed  the  deliverance  of  the  Hebrew  race  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  Moses,  so  the  gift  of  the  Sfririt  perfect- 
ed the  work  of  Christ  in  the  esUblishment  of  his  king- 
dom upon  earth. 

It  may  have  been  en  tlds  account  that  Pentecost 
waa  the  last  Jewish  festival  (so  far  as  we  know)  which 
the  apontle  Paul  was  anxious  to  observe  (Acts  xx.  16  • 
1  Cor.  xvi,  8),  and  that  Whitsuntide  came  to  be  the 
first  annual  festival  instituted  in  the  Christian  Chnrcb 
(Hessey,  Bampttm  Lecturet,  p.  88,  96).  It  was  rightly 
regarded  aa  the  Church's  birthday,  aad  the  Pentecos- 
tal season,  the  period  between  it  and  Easter,  bearing  as 
It  does  sncb  a  clear  anahjgy  to  the  fif^  days  of  the 
old  law,  thus  became  the  ordinary  time  for  the  bap- 
tism of  convert*  (Tertnllian,  De  Bapt.  c.  19 ;  Jerome, 
in  Zech.  xlv,  8).    See  Pbstecostal  ErFusiojr. 

V.  ii/mtfure.—Mishna,  A/enacholh  and  Jiikkvrim  t 
Joseph.  J»«.xiv,  18,4;  xvii,12.2i  War,  ii,  3, 1 ;  Mai- 
monides,  lad  Ba-Chezaku,  Biidutk  Tamdin  U-Moia- 
pA»s,  c.  Till  J  Abrabanel,  Cammentary  m  the  Penta~ 
tew*,  p.  211  (ed.  Hanan,  1710>j  Meyer,  De  Feet.  H,b. 
ii,18;  B4hr,^^iiiteW*#Jftwo(wA«i£Wft»,ii,619sq., 
6jSsq.;  Diedrich.in  Ersch  and  Gruber'a  EmrfOHiMe, 
8.  V.  PfingBten,  sec,  iii,  vol.  xx,  p.  41^481;  Tke  Jno. 
uh  Jtitual  called  DenuA  Ha-Ckajim  (Vienna,  1869)  p, 
268  b,  sq. ;  The  Bitual/^  tke  €geb  ttfFeUitab,  entl- 
tied  (-nmo)  Maduor  on  (mri2B)  the  FftUml  of 
Weeto ;  Carpaov,  Af^.  Crit.  iii,  6 ;  Roland,  A  ntiq.  It,  4 ; 
Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  sec.  8 ;  Exercit.  m  ^  c(.  li,  1  • 
Spencer,  De  Leg.  Heb.  I,  ix,  2;  III,  viU,  2;  Hupfeld! 
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n  (CWl.£aa)i  Otbo,  Ant.  a. T.  FMta ;  Baxtoif, 
l^pugogJ.  JutbrnttMrn,  c.  xz.   Sm  FsniVAi. 

Pentaooatal  Bmuion  op  tub  Holt  Spibit  (u 
recorded  In  Act!  n).  ThecommenceBtentof  tb«  Cliru- 
tian  Chnrch  on  the  daj  of  Pentecoat,  praoeded  u  it  wu 

our  Lord's  Mcensiou,  itUched  a  peculiar  laUreat  to 
this  season,  and  eventoaU/  led  to  its  being* set  apart 
for  the  commemorsUon  of  these  great  events.  It 
was  not,  however,  established  as  mie  of  the  great  festi> 
vab  until  the  4th  century.  The  combination  of  two 
avents  (the  AsMnalon  and  the  descent  of  the  Baly 
GhosQ  In  one  festival  baa  •  parallel  in  the  <ffiglniJ 
Jewish  feast,  which  is  held  to  have  included  the  feast 
of  flrst-frnits  and  of  the  delivering  of  the  law  (Exod. 
xxUi,  16 ;  Lev.  zxiii,  14-21 ;  Numb,  uviil,  26).  In- 
deed, this  festival  in  souw  respects  bears  a  close  anal- 
ogj  to  the  Jewish  one ;  and  ii  evidently  little  more 
than  a  modification  of  it.  The  conrarts  of  that  day, 
on  wbkh  the  Holy  Gbost  descended,  were  the  JInt- 
Jhtitiottta  Spirit.  Jerome if /'ofttmi,  {  7)  elegant- 
ly contrasts  this  with  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
8in^:  "Utraque  beta  est  quinquagesimo  die  a  Pas- 
chate;  illo,  in  Sina;  hnc,  in  Sion.  Ibi  teirn  mota 
contremuit  mons ;  hie,  domns  apostolorum.  Ibi,  inter 
flammas  ignium  et  micaDVIa  fulgnra,  turbo  ventornm, 
et  IVagor  tonttruonun  personuit;  hie,  cum  igneanun 
visione  Ungnamm  sonitos  pariter  de  coelo,  tanqoam 
spiritns  vebenunUs  adverdt  lU,  clangor,  boednn, 
le^  verba  perstrepult ;  hlc,  tuba  evangellca  apoetolo- 
mra  ore  Intonnlt"  Tliis  festival  became  one  of  the 
three  baptismal  seasons  (TertullUn,  De  Bapli*.  c.  19; 
Jerome,  wi  Zack.  xlv,  8) ;  and  it  derives  its  name  of 
Whitsunday  (q.  v.),  or  White-Sunday,  Domimea  m 
a&it,  from  w  many  bdng  clad  In  white  on  this  the 
day  of  their  baptism.— KItto. 

In  the  early  Christian  Chnrch  the  entire  period  be- 
tween Eastor  and  Pentecost  was  named  from  the  lat- 
ter (Tertollian,  De  Idol.  o.  14;  De  BapHi.  c.  19;  Om. 
■Ap.  c.  87;  Can.  Ant.  c.  80;  Cyril.  Hieroa.  Ad  Oxul.). 
The  feast  was  curved  as  Uie  festival  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Gr^  Nas.  De  Pmt,  Bom.  e.  44)  at  a  very  ear^ 
date,  idlndon  being  made  to  U  by  Terbillian,  as  shown 
above,  and  by  Origen  (Contra  Ceb.  [ed.  Cantab.  1677], 
viii,  p.  892).  Alt  public  games  were  biterdleted  1^ 
Theodosius  the  Younger  daring  the  Pentecostal  as  dur- 
ing the  Paschal  solemnity  (CW.  Tkeod.  xv,  6,  "De 
Spectac").  During  these  weeks  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
ties  were  read,  as  being  most  suitable  for  the  period 
during  which  the  risen  Lord  appeared  to  bis  disciples 
In  the  body  **^y  many  infldUUepcDoft."  Fasting  was 
intermitted  (J[!mtL  Ap.  v,  88),  and  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  were  offered,  not  in  a  kneeling  position,  but 
erect  (Cone.  Ific.  can.  20),  as  symbolizing  the  jubilant 
attitude  of  the  Church  during  her  Lord's  passage  firom 
the  grave  to  the  glory.  The  entire  octave  was  cele- 
brated in  early  days,  and  followed  by  a  week  of  festing 
(Conit.  Ap.  V,  S3).  The  feast  was  restricted  to  three 
days  by  papal  decree,  A.  D.  746.— Blunt,  Did.  o/Doct. 
and  Hia.  Theol.  p.  561  sq. 

Doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  common  interpreta- 
tion of  Acts  ii,  1,  according  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  given  to  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Lightfoot  contends  that  the  passage  tv  Tip  9vftir\ripav' 
ff^ni  r^r  ^fiipav  rqc  nivntcoffr^c  means,  wAtat  tie  day 
of  PMteeoit  haSpauei,  and  considers  that  this  render^ 
ing  ia  countenanced  by  the  words  of  the  Volgate, 
"cum  eomplerentur  die*  Pentecostea."  He  soppoaes 
that  Pentecost  fell  that  year  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that 
it  was  on  the  ensuing  Lord's  day  that  iiaav  Hiravrti 
^u^iftaSiv  liri  TV  aiiri  (£xtreit.  in  Act.  U,  1).  Hit- 
zig,  on  the  other  liand  (Ottem  Mn4  Pjmgiten,  Heidel- 
berg, 1837),  would  render  tiie  words,  "  Aa  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  ajiproaching  Ita  fulfilment."  Neatider 
has  replied  to  die  latter,  and  has  maintained  the  com- 
mon interpretation  (PUm^^  of  the  C^rUtiam  Churck, 
i,  5,  Bohn's  ed.). 

The  qaestioa  on  what  day  of  the  week  this  Pente- 


cost fdl  nnst  of  eome  be  dsMnniMd  Iry  Aa 
which  the  donbt  la  solvel  ragariiiig  lha  4ay  on  wUek 
the  Last  Sn|^  was  aatan.  See  PaasoTBB.  If  k 
were  Uie  last  Paschal  sui^,  on  the  14th  of  Niaas,  and 
the  Sabbath  during  which  our  Lord  lay  ia  the  gtan 
was  the  day  of  the  omer,  PentacosC  must  bavw  fcUmd 
on  the  Sabbath.  Bnt  if  the  supper  were  eatca  ea 
18Ui,  and  he  was  crucified  on  the  14Ch.  the  Saad^  sf 
the  Resnrrection  must  have  beao  tiie  diay  of  the  ama, 
and  Pentecost  most  have  oannred  fla  tbe  flflit  day  sf 
the  week.— Smitit. 

Fur  moMp^hs  OB  thia  aahjeci,  aee  Talbaaii&  Xifa 
iVtyrasMMlwN,  p.  72,  ISO.    See  BArnsM  or  Fm 

PantaOMtals,  a  ooatribatkn  at  oUaCka  naade  Iw 
every  bouse  or  femily  to  tiie  cathedral  cfaardi  a*  Pea- 
teoost,  in  conaidentioa  of  a  general  abaolatioa  tha 
pronounced.  Tlie  Penteoostala  are  socnetliueB  called 
WhHsnn-ferthings. 

Pentttooatarion,  cme  of  the  servio»4>ooks  of  the 
Greek  Church,  containing  the  oflioe  of  the  Church  fhw 
&stor-day  till  the  eighth  day  after  Penteooat,  wiaA 
they  called  the  Sunday  of  AIl-SaiDta. 

Fanton.  SrspHBif,  an  English  detgyiaaa  aad 
edacator,  was  born  in  the  first  hdfofthe  17th  (iMtfiirj, 
and  was  educated  at  OzfSwd  Univer^.  Ia  167A  hs 
became  principal  of  St.  Edmnnd  Hall,  Oxford ;  af- 
terwards rector  of  Glympton.  He  died  near  the  does 
of  the  17th  century.  He  published  Appemthu  od  Aeo- 
logiam,  in  tumm  Aeademianim  1  (1)  Geoeralis ;  ^Spe> 
cialis  (Lond.  1688,  8vo).  See  AlUbone,  DieL  ofBriL 
and  Amer.  Auth,  voL  il,  s.  v. 

Pent!  ^eaos  er  Pana),  Gnnto,  a  ceiakrated 
Oenun  painter  and  angraTtr,  waa  bom  at  Nanmbsig 

abontlWW.  He  was  first  the  pnpa  efAlfavM^  Dikier, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  and  atndied  the  weak* 
of  RaSkelle  at  Rome,  probably  after  the  death  oft^ 
great  master.  PenU  died  abont  1660.  Lfttienkaowa 
of  bis  works  as  a  palntw.  A  few  of  tbem  are  in  tiM 
Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna,  and  tbeae  are  snatiy  ad- 
mind.  His  prints  an  ■nBenas  and  U^yenleMad. 
His  drawing  Is  ootmt,  and  then  is  none  of  that  atiS- 
ness  and  formally  whkfa  characteriie  the  paodadioai 
of  hia  contemporariea.  Hliile  in  Italy  be  engraved, 
in  conjunction  with  Marc'  Antonio,  several  plctee  after 
tiie  works  of  Raffiselle.  The  Bible  sobjet^  fron  hii 
own  dedgns  an :  Two  amall  prints,  Jot  Ttmpki  aad 
Either  b^ore  Ahamanu;  two,  Judith  m  Iht  Tml  ^ 
Hoiafttnm  and  with  kk  Bead;  two,  Ck  J»4' 

nmU  o/Sohmm  and  AoAiaMa**  Idok^j  ton,  IM  aad 
kUDau^itenoaASiuaimaomdtkoEUmt  fixvof  the 
BiMlory  o/Joo^  (1644) ;  seven  of  the  SuIotj  of  To- 
bit  (164SX  con^eied  among  his  beat ;  two  of  the  Ma^ 
e^id  Samaritan  and  the  Conooroion  {(fSL  Paarf  (1645); 
T%e  Fonr  Evangeliti*.  The  seven  worka  of  Henry  an 
circular ;  twenty-five  platea  of  the  life  and  wiradss  af 
Christ  are  very  fine.  See  Spoonerf  Bieg.  AmL 
FineAn$,vtA.\i,:y, 

Pentt'aL  In  tiie  place  of  this  name,  see  Pmn. 
The  name  Fennel  (Heb.  Penaet,  hl$nm,  faoe  of  God; 
Sept.  ^vov4^)  occniB  also  aa  the  name  of  two  oca. 

1.  First  named  of  two  eons  of  Hur,  aon  of  Jadalu 
He  was  the  firther  of  Gedor  (1  Chron.  iv,  €).  BlC 
post  1668. 

2.  Last  named  of  eleven  eons  of  Shashak,  wa  el 
Beriah ;  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  who  dwdt  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  2^  B.C.  po« 
1612. 

Pa'or  (Heb.  PeSr',  -lisa,  cfc/l,  always  witk  the 
art.  when  speaking  of  the  mountain,  bat  witheat  k  U 
the  idol ;  Sept.  *o-nip),  the  name  eT  a  bOl  and  if  s 
heathen  ddtyt  perliapaalaoitf atown. 

1.  A  moontaln  on  the  plateu  of  Voah,  to  the  lap 
of  which  Bulak  led  Balaam  that  be  might  sea  the 
whole  host  of  Israel  and  curse  tliem  (Noaab.  xxi£,S8). 
It  appears  to  h^;|!m^A£i>OM^^bich»l««  j 
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if  Moab  deffiflttod  to  tba  sarrioe  of  Bui  (coinp.  xxfl, 
1;  xzUi, IS, 37),  Its  potltion  U  described  bs  "knk- 
ngtothefiKWirfJeehlmoa;"  tbBtii,tfae  wUdenMM  on 
ither  ^  of  tbs  DMd  8e«.  SMDnur.  Ifltwm 
D  aigbt  of  the  Antbah  of  Uoab^  on  the  out  bank  of 
Jm  JmiUo,  wbere  the  InwUtM  mn  then  encamped, 
t  miut  have  been  one  of  tboM  peaks  on  the  tresteru 
mw  of  tbe  plateau  which  are  seen  between  Heebboa 
ind  the  banks  of  tbe  Arnon  (comp,  Josephns,  Ant,  iv, 
1,4).  Two  other  incidental  Dotioes  of  tbe  sacred  writ* 
tn  tend  to  fix  its  position.  Thm  can  be  Uttb  donfat 
hut  it  was  connected  wiA  tbe  town  of  Betii-Peor, 
■rhicb  is  described  as  "over  against"  tbe  site  of  tbe 
[sraelitisb  camp  (Deut.  iii,  S9 ;  comp.  xxxlv,  6).  See 
Bbth-pbob.  Josepbos  says  it  was  sixty  stadia  dis- 
ant  from  the  camp  (^AtU.  iv,  6,  4);  Eusebins  states 
:bat  it  lay  above  Uvtaa  (the  andent  Betb-aran),  six 
niles  distant  tnm  It,  and  oppoelte  Jericho;  and  J»- 
XMoe  mentions  Hoont  Pbogor  as  situated  between 
Uviaa  and  Heslibon  ((inomait,  s.  t.  Fogor  and  Ara- 
-lotb  Moab).  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  thb  moun- 
was  one  of  tlioee  peaks  on  the  south  side  of  W«dy 
Eleshbon  commanding  the  Jordan  valler.  A  place 
lamed  Fittkarah  is  mentioned  In  the  list  of  towns 
'oatfa  of  £s-Sait  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  edition  of 
Dr.  RoUnson's  Bib,  Bet.  (vol.  Iii,  Append,  p.  169),  and 
Jda  la  ^bced  1)7  Van  de  Vdde  at  tite  head  Oftbe  Wady 
Eshtdi,  eifffat  miles  noith>«aat  of  Heebfta.  Piofesaor 
Paine,  bowerer,  recently  contends  that  it  is  one  of  tiie 
ninunit8<tf  the  present  Jrtel  Neba.   S«e  Puoah. 

3.  "The  naHer  of  PW  ('b  nai)  mentioned  in 
Efomb.  xxr,18,  and  xxxl,14t  and  tiw  "infqaity  of 
P«or"  ('c  117),  spoken  of  by  Joshua  (xxii,  17),  refer 
w  the  Midlanitish  dei^  Baal>peor,  and  not  to  the 
moontaln.  By  following  the  counsels  of  Balaam,  the 
Hidianitee  seduced  the  Israelites  to  take  part  in  their 
irorsbip,  and  tbe  licentions  revels  by  which  it  appears 
to  have  been  accompanied;  and  thus  they  brought  upon 
Afltn  the  diTine  vengeance  (Nnroli.  xxxi,  16 ;  xxv, 
1 ««!.).  The  temple  vt  shrine  of  Baal-peor  probably 
rtood  Ml  tlM  top  of  the  nonntdn ;  and  tbe  town  of 
Betb-peor  may  hare  been  eitoated  at  its  baae.  Oeee- 
nius  (T^tefoar.  p.  1119  a)  ^ves  It  as  liU  ofrfnlon  that 
Baal^teor  derived  its  name  from  the  mountain,  not  the 
mountain  ftx>m  him.    See  Baai^pbob. 

3.  A  Poor,  under  its  Greek  garb  of  ^ayiip,  appears 
nnong  the  eleven  names  added  l>y  tha  Sept.  to  the 
list  citkt  allothient  to  Judah,  between  Betidehem  and 
Aitan  (Etham).  It  was  known  to  EnseUas  and  Je- 
rome, and  is  mentioned  by  the  latter  in  his  translation 
of  the  OaofNoitKon  as  PKaora.  It  probably  stiU  ex- 
itts  under  the  name  of  Btit  Figkur  or  Kirbet  Fdghur, 
five  milea  south-west  of  Bethlehem,  barely  a  mile  to 
the  left  of  the  road  from  Hebron  (Reland,  Palcut.  p. 
MS ;  Robinson,  Bib.  Bet.  lit,  276 ;  lobler,  DriUe  Wem- 
jeno^,  p.  92). 

Papin  ie  ttie  name  of  several  distin^oiahed  mem- 
ben  of  the  Canoringlatt  line  <rf  French  lunga.  Tbe 
Brst  of  them  In  order  was  PsFiir  the  Old,  or  "Peidn 
de  Landen,"  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th 
century.  The  only  one,  however,  whose  history  con- 
cema  us  especially  here  is  the  third  of  the  Pepins, 
whose  name  was  Pepin  lb  Bbef,  i.  «.  *'  Peptn  the 
Sliort,"  and  who  was  really  the  first  king  of  France. 
He  was  tlie  yoonger  ion  if  Charlea  ICartel,  who^  on 
tbe  death  of  his  fuber  bi  741,  reodred  Nenstria  and 
Bnigini^l  Aostraaia,  Tburlngis,  and  SuaUa  b^ng 
tbe  beritege  of  his  etd^  brother  Carioman.  Aqai- 
talne  was  nominally  a  part  of  Pepin's  dominions, 
thoogh  really  independent  under  its  own  duke,  whom 
PepIn  made  several  ineflbctual  attempts  to  sabdne. 
The  fiiree  of  governing  the  country  in  the  name  and 
M  the  chief  minister,  or,  as  he  was  called,  "  Mayor  of 
the  Falaee,"  of  the  Merorlni^  eorcfrign,  which  bad 
Itegna  under  Pepin  of  Heristal,  was  stUl  Itept  np, 
IhMgh  Pepin  was  oager^  longing  (or  an  tqiportnaity 


to  assume  Uie  crown,  hat  the  opportune  moment  dkl 
not  come  nntU  747,  when  Carioman  bade  adieu  to 
poww,  and  retired  into  a  convent,  leaving  his  govern- 
ment to  h(a  eons.  Peptn  immediately  dlspMsesaed 
them.  After  crashing  a  lebeliloa  of  Saxons  and  Ba- 
varians, Pepin  determined  to  eflbctoally  establish  bit 
royal  power  by  dispossessing  the  Merovhigian  dynasty 
of  even  the  semblance  of  authori^,  anil  of  originating 
in  person  a  new  royal  dynasty.  To  gidn  his  point  be 
flattered  ttie  de^y,  then  tbe  most  influential  body  In 
Franee;  and  as  tiuiy  had  been  daqtcdled  t»y  Chules 
Hartd  fiw  tiie  iMhoof  vl  his  warriors,  •  moderate  d^ 
gree  of  kindnesB  and  generosity  on  the  part  of  PejAi 
oontraated  Um  so  Ihvorably  with  his  fiiAber  that  the 
clergy  at  once  became  bis  partisans.  So  did  the  pope 
(Zacharias),  who  felt  the  impratance  of  securing  the 
aid  of  tbe  powerftil  Prankish  chief  against  the  Lom- 
bards, who  were  then  masters  of  Italy,  and  to  stop  tbe 
progress  of  tbe  Saiaeens,  wIm  now  spread  as  far  as  the 
sooth  of  Fkanee.  B»  therefore  leleaaed  the  Franka 
ftom  their  oadi  of  fldell^  to  CUlderfc,  the  Uennrin. 
gian  monarch ;  which  intelligeDce,  wliien  broagbt  to 
Pepin,  at  once  caused  Urn  to  eimiplete  the  delhioiM- 
ment  of  Childeric  by  having  his  long  hair  shaved  off, 
which  was  an  essential  characteristic  of  royalty  with  tbe 
MerovlDglan  kings,  and  to  confine  him  in  a  monaaterv, 
when  he  died  in  766,  and  had  bhnself  eleeted  king  by 
tile  assemUy  fit  estates  at  S<dasona,  and  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  of  Hayeaoe  in  March,  762.  In  764  the. 
pope  liimself  (Stephen  II)  appeared  for  Pefrfn,  and 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  election  and  consecration; 
and,  in  order  to  give  further  eflfect  to  Pepin's  author- 
ity, consecrated  him  anew  to  his  high  dignity  in  tbe 
church  of  St.  Denis  at  Paris.  Apparentiy  the  action 
had  aignificance  only  for  Pejnn's  snl^et^  It  soon 
proved,  however,  that  these  solemn  ceremonies  had 
put  the  crown  under  great  obligadons  to  the  Church, 
or,  better,  the  papacy ;  and  that,  though  at  this  time 
the  pope  came  to  Cbvot  the  king,  and  to  ask  for  help 
to  maintain  bis  temporal  sovereignty,  the  day  came 
when  tbe  clergy  claimed  to  have  secured  political 
rank  in  the  state  by  Pepn's  coronation  at  their  hands. 
See  iMVESTiTnBKS ;  Temporal  Powbb  or  TBS  Pope. 
Pepin  accompanied  the  pontiff  to  Italy  at  the  head  of 
a  large  armr,  to  establish  firmly,  in  turn,  the  papal  an- 
thori^.  He  waged  war  against  Astolphus,  the  Lom- 
bard king,  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  and 
not  only  compelled  him  to  abandon  all  pretensionB  to 
the  dty  and  tbe  exarchate  of  Bavenna,  but  took  from 
him  several  dtlea  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Greeks,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  pope.  Another 
expedition  was  rendered  necessary  in  A.D.  765  by  the 
revolt  of  Astolphus,  who  was  agun  subdued  by  the 
champion  of  the  Church.  He  also  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Saracens,  reanited  Aqoitaine  to  his 
kingdom,  and  waged  successful  war  against  the  Ger- 
man princes.  Pepin  le  Bref  died  in  tbe  year  768,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charlemagne.  It  is  admit- 
ted by  late  historians  that  this  clunge  of  dynasty  was 
coincident  with  the  elevatiou  (rf  the  eastern  Franks, 
whose  fresher  energy,  guided  by  tbe  duefs  of  the  Pe- 
pin family,  enabled  them  to  push  upward  to  the  seat 
of  government,  and  take  the  place  of  tfaeir  feebler  kin- 
dred. See  tbe  articles  Fbancb  and  Lombabds  for 
the  necessary  literature  for  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Gallic  nation.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pepin  (or  Pepyn),  Mabtis,  a  Flemish  painter,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1574,  as  appears  from  an  inscrip- 
tion on  hfs  portrait  hereafter  mentioned.  It  is  not 
known  under  whom  he  studied  at  home.  After  hav- 
ing learned  the  prindples  of  the  art,  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  so  distinguished  himself 
by  his  grandeur  of  composition,  correctness  of  de- 
sign, and  vigorous  tone  of  coloring,  that  Rubens  him- 
self regarded  Pepin  with  jealousy,  and  dreaded  his  r^ 
tnm  to  Antwerp,  fearing  hie  rspotMlett  would  isnflte 
from  such  rivalsUp.  I^jdiitihvm^nr^fllliigttfteih 
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tee  with  BubMu,  te  be  nddBd  mort  of  Us  life  «t 
Borne.  In  Italy  P«pin  failed  to  wcnn  mach  fitraa. 
In  tb«  church  of  the  ho«|HUl  at  Antwflq>  are  two  of 
hi*  works,  which  are  highly  extolled ;  they  are  altar- 
frfecea,  with  folding  doors,  in  the  8tyl«  of  some  of  the 
old  Flemish  masten ;  the  centre  picture  of  one  lepre- 
sents  the  AopfiiM  ^  <9f.  j4  ^^MitMs,  and  the  latvals  cm 
the  doors  that  saint  gtrlng  liim  to  tbs  poM  and  eariiig 
tha  dek ;  the  oUier  Is  a  ^milar  work,  representing  St. 
ESaAeA  ipviitg  Alm$  to'  a  gronp  of  miserable  ob)eeta 
who  are  Btraggling  to  aiquroach  her.  His  portr^t,  by 
Vandyck,  in  the  private  collecttoD  of  tb«  king  of  Htd- 
Isnd,  is  described  by  C.  J.  Niewvenbuyt  (in  bis  Cola- 
hgue),  who  saw  several  of  Peidn'a  pictures,  and  says 
that  his  talents  wwe  bot  senmd  rat^  that  bis  first 
manner  partook  of  tiie  s«diool  of  Otbo  Tenhu,  bat  that 
tbe  waxkM  ha  esecnted  in  Itajy  are  In  a  nore  derated 
style.   P^ln  died  at  Bobm  la  190.   See  Spooaer, 

Peploe,  SAMraL,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  flour- 
ished In  tbe  b^^oning  of  tbe  18th  century.  He  was 
tor  a  time  warden  ot  Manchester.  Id  1726  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Chester.  He  died  about  1762.  He 
pabllabed,  A  Sermon  <m  1  Kingi  aam,  21  (171fi,  8to):— 
God's  jMcidiar  Can  At  lib  AvservoiKM  o/'omt  Religion 
€tiid ZAtriia;  a  Sermon  m  1  Sam.  aM,l  (1716,  8to)>- 
iSenaoa,  Matt,  xxv,  40  (1790,  4to) ;— .SennoN,  Matt,  x, 
Si  (1788,  4to):—Popuk  Idolatry  a  tti-oi^  Beamm  wAy 
ail  Prote$laiiU  tkould  aetJon'g  ippomthepnteat  It  Mi. 
io»;  A  Sermon  onlCor.a;,  14  (1746, 4to). 

Pepusch,  Joh(an)x  Christopher,  one  of  the 
greatest  theoretical  musicians  of  modem  times,  a  con- 
temporary and  associate  of  Handel,  was  bom  in  1067 
at  Berlin,  where  his  fhtber  was  then  minister  of  a 
Protestant  congregation.  At  tbe  early  age  of  fburteen 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court,  and  was  given  a 
InerattTe  position,  which  he  Iield  until  his  thirtieth 
year.  The  tyranny  of  his  royal  insater,  Frederick  I, 
inclinMl  Pepusch  to  qait  tbe  country  and  seek  employ- 
ment abroad.  He  viBited  Holland,  but  after  a  year's 
tarry  went  over  to  England,  He  reached  London  in 
1700,  and  was  engaged  as  imisidan  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  where  It  is  tbonght  be  aaaitted  io  adapting 
tlie  operas  which  were  perfbrmed  tiiere.  In  his  private 
stodies  be  devoted  hhnsdf  principally  to  the  music  of 
the  ancients,  especially  that  of  tiie  Greeks,  which  he 
regaided  as  fkr  snperior  to  anything  that  the  moderns 
were  capable  of  producing.  In  1710  he  was  one  of 
the  foanders  of  the  Academy  of  Awitmt  Mutic,  which 
existed  until  1790.  In  1712  be,  together  with  Uandel, 
was  engaged  by  the  dnke  of  Chandos  (Pope's  Ttmon) 
to  compose  for  the  chapel  at  Cannons.  In  1718  the 
University  of  Oxford  admitted  him  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  music.  In  1724  he  was  persuaded  by  Dr. 
Berkeley  to  Join  in  the  scheme  for  establishing  a  col- 
lege in  the  Bermudas;  but  as  the  ship  was  wrecked 
the  project  was  precipitately  abandoned.  At  tin  in- 
stance of  Gay  and  Ridi,  be  nndertook,  in  1780,  to  com- 
pose and  adapt  the  mode  for  tbe  "Beggar's  Opm." 
In  1781  uppeutA  his  7Vea«M  on  fflnmof^,  whiob  long 
continued  a  standard  work,  and  is  still  sbidied  by  art- 
ists of  tbe  first  order.  In  1737  be  was  chosen  organist 
for  the  Charter-House.  Having  written  a  paper  on 
the  ancient  genera,  which  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, in  the  year  1746,  be  sooo  afterwards  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  tbe  Boyal  Sodety.  He  died  in  1752. 
(J.H.W.) 

PepnBlans  Is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Moa- 
tanutt(ti.  v.),  because  Montan us  b  said  to  have  taught 
that  a  {jace  <»lled  Pepuza,  in  Pbrygia,  was  the  chosen 
spot  at  which  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  was  des- 
tined to  begin. 

Fera  (or  Baraa)  is  the  name  of  a  four-cwnered 
case  for  the  keeping  of  the  corporals,  and  is  of  tiie 
same  material  and  color  as  tbe  altardreas.   The  oil 


ftr  tbe  anotettag  of  tiw  rick  and  the  hart  w«e  c«ied 
tbe  prfaete  In  tbe  peta,  haag  aboot  the  nock. 
Penooliii,  Qvwtm,  called  Jl  MHrmidm,  sa 
Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Hirandola  ia  1672.  Ac- 
cording to  Crespi,  be  studied  under  Marc*  Aotoaio 
Franceschtni,  whose  style  be  adopted.  He  exeeated 
some  works  for  the  churc^ics  at  Bologna.  He  amt 
not  be  confoaoded  witfa  Pletro  Paltronicri,  eaUcd  Jf>> 
randulesa  diiUs  jrpyetffiio.  He  died  In  17M-  flti 
Spooner,  Bi4^.  BttUiffAoFimArU^Ut  VJ^ 

Fertea  (Hcpai'a,  from  wipav-,  h^fond),  a  name  ^<na 
to  a  portioQ  of  the  ooontij  beyond  Jwdan,  or  sa  At 
east  side  of  that  river,  tbe  andeut  peeseasloa  of  tk 
two  tribes  of  Benben  and  Gad.  Accwding  to  Je- 
sephus  (  War,  iii,  8, 8),  it  was  bounded  on  tbe  west  br 
Jordan,  east  by  Philadelphia,  north  by  Pella,  and  (witk 
by  the  castle  of  Hachnrus.  Tbe  country  was  fi-oitfil. 
abounding  with  pines,  oliv&4roes,  palm-trees,  sod  oth- 
er plants,  which  graw  in  the  fields  in  great  Kbundmacc; 
it  was  well  watered  with  springt  and  tonanta  frsm  lbs 
moantalDs.  It  oorrespooda  in  an  enlarged  sense  to 
"<Ae  pq^tns  ronad  otoat  Jorth^  (v  w^XHpoc  n* 
lopfavoi^  Ibtt.  iii,  6 ;  Lake  iU,  8 ;  the  eariiar  1^9  of 
GcoL  ziii,  10).  See  PALBsmiB.  Tbe  events 
ed  with  this  regiim  mentiMted  in  tbe  O.  T.  are  nolieed 
under  the  articles  Qilbad  and  BASBaJt.  It  woaU 
seem  to  have  been  partially  vMled  bj  <mrLiad(MB 
X,  14).    See  Bbthabara. 

Perseana  were  tbe  followers  of  Eopfcratei  of  Pen, 
in  Cidlia,  wbo  is  sdd  to  bava  believed  tbat  then  are  is 
the  Trioi^  three  FUhara,  thiae  Sona,  and  thne  Hdr 
Ghosts.  It  baa  beea  allseed  that  in  oppesitieB  te  Aii 
class  of  heretics  was  Awned  the  claose  in  tbe  Adtaai- 
sian  creed  which  says,  "  So  there  ia  one  Father,  stf 
three  Fathers ;  one  Son,  not  three  Sons ;  Mie  Holj 
Ghost,  not  tiiree  Holy  GbosU." 

Feraga,  Bohaventcra  dk,  an  Italian  caidiasl, 
was  bora  June  12, 1333,  in  Padaa.  H«  eatmd  the 
Order  of  St.  Augustine  while  very  yoong,  went  In 
study  in  Paris,  and  there  taught  tbeokigy.  He  vaa 
a  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  it  was  be  wbo  proaoanoed  to 
funeral  ontion  (1874).  Thraa  yean  later  he  was 
elected  general  <tf  his  order  (1877).  When  atUim  ca- 
tered the  Church,  Bonaventnra  dedazvd  binuetf  fa 
Urban  VI,  who  rewarded  tdm  by  fdving  him  a  ear- 
dinal's  hat  (1878).  His  zeal  for  tbe  court  ti  Borne 
proved  fatal  to  him :  he  was  killed  while  r*™"g  o\tt 
the  bridge  St.  Angela  to  go  to  the  Vatican,  and  Fraacon 
de  Caxnua,  ^raat  of  I^na,  is  suspected  of  ordoiag 
the  deed.  But  no  historian  has  yet  given  a  ptoef  of 
this  crime,  and  we  are  ignorant  of  tbe  precise  date  «f 
the  year  in  which  it  was  committed,  though  k  was 
supposed  to  be  about  1390.  Tbe  cardinal  is  noae  the 
less  made  a  martyr  to  the  fsith,  and  tbe  a»tiaa>lars 
of  tbe  A<ia  det  SaitU$  have  admitted  bin  into  tbtv 
vast  oollectiiv  (voL  xi,  June  10).  He  had  oimpaeed 
commentaries  on  the  ef^les  of  SL  JohitmoA  St  Jmmti. 
lives  of  s^nta,  sermons,  etc.  See  PeCrarqae,  Aran 
«sasfiitm,tib.xi,ep.85;  Scardeonl,.4iitf|.i^MCT.IA.n: 
J.  Pamphile,  BUI.  Au^etiwma IVnnmasinl,  /-sN.  Po- 
taema,  p.  76;  Tiraboechi,  5toriatieUafe«rr-.7ita^.v,IS9• 
14l.— Hoefer,  Mntp.  Bioff.  GhtinUA,  xxxix,  552. 

Ferafa.   See  Mole. 

Perambolatlon  is  the  term  iqipUed  to  tbe  Ea«^ 
llsh  practice  of  votttagr  round  a  parish  in  oadca  Id  ae- 
certain  its  ixHmdariea.  This  perambnlatioB  wa^  sad 
still  is,  usually  perfiurmed  on  Xaesassoa  day  v.). 
Dr.  Hooke  aaya:  "  Perambatatlons  for  aeeensi 
tlieboundatfesof  piiislMaia  to  be  main  by  ths  i 
ister,  drardiwaidana,  and  paridikMHfa,  by  gnii«  n 
tbe  saaw  oace  a  year,  in  m  aboat  Aacanssaa  vesL 
The  parisblon««  aiay  Jastify  goiag  om  aay  maa's 
land  in  tiidr  pOTambulations  aceosding  to  aeaga;  and. 
it  is  said,  may  aliata  all  nuisances  in  timr  way/ 
There  is  a  small  bomil^,  ^m^^^^^ ^  fooA  pst 
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of  the  "  Homily  for  Rogatkm  Week,"  which  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  on  the  above  occerion.  Pemmbn- 
UtioD  is  now  known  u  beatmg  tkspari$A  botmdt,  mm  the 
nurka  are  atmck  with  a  stick. 

This  anelant  cnatom  hmd  a  twoMd  ohjeet   It  was 
designed  to  sapplicate  tbo  (SriM  bleMlng  oo  the  frnhs 
vt  the  earth,  and  to  inuaunie  hi  all  claieea  of  the  oom- 
mantty  ■  correct  knowledge    and  doe  respect  fn  the 
bounds  of  parochial  and  individaal  property.    It  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  derived  from  a  still  older  custom 
among  the  andent  Bomans,  called  TerminiUia,  and 
Ambervmlia,  which  were  fbstirals  in  honor  of  the  god 
Termlnos  and  tha  goddaas  Com.   On  Its  beeoming  a 
Christian  cnstom  the  heathen  rites  and  ceremoniea 
were  of  coarse  discarded,  and  those  of  Christianity 
substituted.    It  wss  appointed  to  be  observed  on  one 
of  the  Rogation  (q.v,)day8,  which  were  the  three  dsjn 
next  before  AacengiOD  day.    "Before  the  Reformation 
parochial  perambolations  were  condncted  with  great 
ceremony.   The  lord  of  the  manor,  with  a  large  ban- 
ner, Infests  in  surplices  and  with  eroases,  and  other 
persons  with  hand-bells,  banners,  and  staves,  followed 
liV  moat  of  the  parishioners,  walked  in  procession 
round  the  parish,  stopping  at  croeaes,  forming  croesee 
on  the  ground, '  saying  or  singing  gospels  to  Ae  com,' 
and  allowing  'drinkings  and  good  cheer'  (Grindal's 
i^moMM,  p.  141, 241,  and  note ;  Whitgift's  Work',  Ui, 
26£,  i67 :  Tindal's  Worki,  iii,  fi%  284,  Putkm  Society's 
editioD),  which  waa  lemarkaUe,  aa  Uw  BogAion  days 
were  appointed  Casta.    From  the  dlffsrent  practices 
ol«erved  on  the  occadon  the  custom  recrived  the  va- 
rioQH  names  of  prooeimmiiiff,  ngatioiditf,  peranibuiating, 
amd  gmgipg  the  botatdariet ;  and  the  week  in  which  it 
was  obeerved  was  called  Sogaivm  wtei ;  Crott  wetk, 
becanse  croaaea  were  borne  in  the  processions;  and 
Gram  week,  becuite  the  Rogation  days  being  fasts, 
vegetables  formed  the  chief  portion  <a  diet.   At  the 
Beformatiott,  the  ceremonies  and  practices  deemed  ob- 
jectionable were  abcdisbed,  and  only  'the  useful  and 
harmless  part  of  the  cnstom  retained.'  Yet  ita  observ- 
ance was  considered  so  desirable  tlut  a  homUy  was 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  injunctioni  were  issaed 
requiring  that  for  'the  perambulation  of  the  circoits 
of  parishes  the  people  should  once  in  the  year,  at  the 
time  Monatomad,  irith  the  lecufr,  vicar,  or  curate,  and 
the  snfaatantial  man  of  tha  parish,  walk  abont  the  pai^ 
i»hes,  as  they  were  aocnstomed,  and  at  their  return  to 
the  chnrch  make  their  common  prayer.    And  the  cu- 
rate, in  their  bmIA  common  perambulations,  was  at  cer- 
tain convenient  places  to  admonish  the  people  to  give 
tbanka  to  God  (while  beholding  of  his  beneAts),  and 
for  the  inenase  and  abundance  of  hia  fknlta  npon  the 
face  <tf  the  earth,  with  the  saying  of  tha  108d  I^m. 
At  which  time  alao  the  said  nlniater  was  requ^ed  to 
iecolcate  these,  or  such  like  sentences ;  Cursed  l>e  be 
which  translateth  the  bounds  and  doles  of  his  neighbor ; 
or  auch  other  order  of  prayers  as  should  be  lawfully 
appointed'  (Barns,  Skxl^iaitical  Law,  iii,  61 ;  Grindal, 
Semaime,  p.  166).    Those  engaged  in  the  proceaaions 
nsnally  bad  nfreshnenU  provided  for  them  at  owti^n 
parts  of  tbe  parisli,  wliieh,  from  tite  extent  of  the  cir- 
cuit of  some  parisbea,  waa  neoeasary ;  yettbaooatof 
sneh  refreshment  was  not  to  be  defrayed  by  tbe  parish, 
nor  conld  such  refreshment  be  claimed  as  a  cnstom  from 
any  particular  house  or  family.    Bnt  email  annuities 
were  often  bequeathed  to  provide  snch  refteahments. 
In  the  parish  of  Edgcott^  Bnoking^ianiahire,  there  "was 
^Mot  an  acre  of  bmd,  let  at  £S  a  year,  called  *Gang 
Honday  Land,'  which  was  left  to      parish  officers  to 
provide  cakes  and  beer  for  those  who  took  part  in  the 
annual  perambulation  of  the  parish.    To  this  day  quea- 
tiouB  of  disputed  boundary  between  parishes  are  inva- 
riably settled  by  tbe  evidence  afforded  by  these  peram- 
bulations ;  for  in  snch  qneattona  immemorial  castom 
la  eonelndre.   And  so  &r  ate  they  meognised  In  lav 
that  the  pulahloiMn  on  sndi  ooenakHu  are  entitled  to 
tnapan  ca  lanfa,  nd  evui  to  wtar  private  boniea  if 


these  stand  on  tbe  boundary  line.  In  Scotland,  where 
the  parochial  principle  has  never  been  developed  as 
In  England,  there  seem  to  be  fow  traces  of  a  similar 
practice.  But  as  between  neighboring  landowners, 
a  brieve  of  perambulation  is  the  technical  remedy  for 
Mtting  right  a  cUapute  as  to  boondaries  or  marehea ; 
and  paranbolatfavor  *iMing'  0m  bounds  of  boronf^ 
is  a  common  practice.  The  neceaai^  or  determination 
to  perambnlate  along  the  old  track  often  occasioned 
curious  incidents.  If  a  canal  had  been  cut  tbrongh 
the  boundary  of  a  pariah,  It  was  deemed  necessary  tlut 
some  of  the  parishioners  ihould  pass  through  the  water. 
Where  a  river  fbnned  part  of  the  boundary  Une,  tbe 
procession  either  passed  along  it  In  boats,  or  aone  fit 
the  party  stripped  and  swam  along  it,  or  boys  were 
thrown  into  it  at  customaiy  places.  If  a  bouse  had 
been  erected  on  the  boundary'  line,  the  procession 
claiitied  the  right  to  pass  through  it.  A  house  in 
Buckinghamahire,  still  existing,  has  an  oven  passing 
over  the  boundary  line.  It  was  cnstomaiy  In  the 
panunbnUtions  to  put  a  boy  into  this  recess  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  tbe  Ijoundaiy  line.  At  various 
parts  of  the  parish  bonndaries,  two  or  three  of  tbe  vil- 
lage boys  were  '  bumped* — that  is,  a  certain  part  of 
the  person  was  swung  against  a  stone  wall,  a  tree,  a 
poet,  or  any  other  hard  object  which  happened  to  be 
near  the  parish  boundary.  This,  it  will  scarcely  be 
doubted,  was  an  effectual  method  of  recording  the 
boundaries  In  the  memory  of  these  fiatterii^^^iiiaM,  and 
of  those  who  witnessed  this  enrions  mods  of  rsglatm- 
tion.  Hie  custom  of  perambulating  parishes  contin- 
ued in  some  parte  of  the  kingdinn  to  a  late  period,  bnt 
the  religious  portion  of  it  was  generally,  if  not  uni- 
versally, omiUed.  The  custom  has,  however,  of  Ute 
years  been  revived  in  its  integrity  in  many  parishes" 
(Chambers). 

Pentnda,  Sahto,  an  Italian  painter,  waa  horn  at 
Venice  In  1566.  According  to  BUolfl,  he  flnrt  studied 
under  the  younger  Pal  ma,  and  afterwards  with  Leon- 
ardo Corona,  of  Hnrano.  In  his  first  performance  he 
followed  tlie  prompt  and  hasty  manner  of  Palma;  but 
he  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where,  by  diligently 
studying  the  antique  and  tbe  works  of  the  great  maa- 
tera,  be  formed  a  s^le  of  his  own,  more  finished  and 
correct.  On  his  retnm  to  Venice  he  improved  his 
coloring  by  contemplating  tbe  woriu  of  Titian,  Tinto- 
retto, and  VcroiMsa,  so  that  he  beeame  as  accompUsbed 
fat  eoioring  as  he  was  b^bre  In  des^.  Ha  executed 
many  worics  for  the  churches  and  public  edifices,  and 
waa  employed  in  decorating  the  ducal  palaces  at  Ven- 
ice, Miimndola,  and  Uodena  with  various  subjects  from 
history.  "His  usual  manner,"  saj's  Lanzi,  "very 
much  resembles  Raima,  while  in  tbe  large  histories 
which  he  produced  at  Tenica  and  Hitandola  be  ap- 
,  pears  in  a  more  practical  diaractar  of  hb  own.  Tet 
he  was  of  a  more  slow  and  reflective  turn,  and  more 
studious  of  art — qualities  which,  in  tiie  decline  of  age, 
led  him  to  adopt  a  very  delicate  and  labored  manner. 
He  was  not  ambitions  of  equalling  his  contwnporaries 
In  tbe  number  of  his  works,  but  bis  aim  was  to  surpass 
them  In  corrsetness;  nor  did  be  anywhere  succeed  bet- 
ter In  his  obiJect  than  in  his  drift  taitn  dotatfivn  tke 
Cnm,  in  tiie  church  of  San  PMcob  at  Venice." 
had  several  disciples,  among  whom  was  Matteo  Pon- 
sone.  He  died  at  Venke  in  1688.  See  Spooner,  Btog. 
Out.  iiftke  Fim  ArU,  U,  678. 

Per  AnnUtiin  et  Bacttlnm  were  those  hbb- 
oprics  i^van  1^  handing  over  Ae  rimg  and  itajf. 

P6rard-Caatel,  Fbak^oib,  a  French  canonist,  was 
bom  at  Vire  In  1647.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Paris, 
be  entered  Into  a  bnaineas  relating  to  beneficee,  under 
the  direction  of  hia  uncle,  t>anker  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
to  whom  he  soon  succeeded.  He  afterwards  became 
alawyer  to  the  grand  council,  and,  ezbansled  by  labor 
and  too  close  application,  he  dlei^  PuiiJnlKl. 
We  bavn  of  Us  woiks,  fto^vAM  WWVt§iUirfii<K 
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th  Dmodiit  ai  RegttUu  Camoiilarim  (Parte,  1688  or  1 
168&,  fol.): — Remarqum  nr  la  DijbM<m  du  droit  \ 
Cammi^  (de  DewnaiMHU)  (ibid.  1700,  f<id.>  "  »  woA 
which  18  of  iBon  vaIim,"  bij*  Chdiu,  "  than  tlw  imkA- 
tioM  Uwrnwlvw;"  the  flnt  sditiim,  witboot  notM,  is 
1668, 4to ;  the  second,  1674, 3  tmall  vols.  4to  x—Nmnem 
ncueU  de  pbtdewi  qiie$ti(m»  ixXoUu  sw  let  matiirtt 
Aen^jEcKiZs*  (ibid.  1689,  2  vols,  fol.) :  —  Trasf^  mmiMrvv 
de  Vutojfe  etdela  pratique  de  ia  eour  de  Some  pour  Pex- 
pidititm  dee  ngnaturee  et  promeiont  dee  bia^fiem  de 
France  (ibid.  1717,  3  vols.  ISaw),  with  MDMrks 
Goill.  Noyfa.    Some  aathom  bdim  tb«t  tba  Uttar 
voric  b  by  Castd,  oncla  of  Firaid,  who  liiay  have  cor- 
nctodiL  See  Dw^r^iinin,  AiUiatt.  0w<.  d«  Miitewv  ' 
de  DroU  ;  Cuava,  Biblulh.^tmAvoeati  Kfehard  «t  Si- 
tDon,  BibiioA.  aoo^— Hoate,  A'amr.  Sug.  GMvU^ 
xxxlx,  668. 

PerStas  were  a  vwy  obscure  Gnostic  sect,  re- 
Isted  to  the  OphiUe  (q.  v.).  They  are  first  named  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  definitely  described,  Le.  in 
some  detail,  by  Hippolytns  (fiejvt.  v,  124).  The  latter 
was  followed  by  Tbeodoret,  but  no  new  hifbrnistion 
abont  them  was  added  by  him  (Bmrti.  f<A.  i,  17). 
This  Mct  appears  to  haye  been  called  Penbe,  or  Pe- 
ratici,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged,  Enlxea,  i.e.  the  land  beyond  (iripav) 
the  continent,  as  Peraa  was  the  district  beyond  Jor- 
dan; and  this  is  the  only  Ihct  stated  abont  them  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vii,  17,  ad  fin.).  But 
tfaey  afterwards  gave  another  meaning  to  the  name,  that 
of  Tnnscendantalista"  (tlipaaat),  becaose,  throngh 
their  knowledge  of  the  divtae  mysteries,  tiiey  were 
qnalilied  to  "  proceed  throngh  the  pass  beyond  detrac- 
tion." Hippolytns  says  they  originated  with  Euphra- 
tes the  Peratic  and  Celbes  the  Carystian  (the  latter 
l>eing  also  called  Ademes  and  Acembes  the  Carystian 
both  by  Hif^ytaa  and  Tbeodoret),  bat  no  partioalarB 
ue  gtrmi  ibont  dtber. 

The  Peratia  appear  lo  have  heen  a  local  aect,  and 
their  peculiar  y vkK«t  was  a  recondite  philosophy  found- 
ed on  theories  associated  vith  tt»  constellations  of  as> 
trononers,  and  on  serpent-worship.  Hippolytus  says 
that  they  and  thrir  do<^rine  bad  been  veiy  little  known 
until  he  described  them,  and  that  the  latter  were  so  in- 
tricate that  it  was  difficult  to  give  a  compendious  no- 
tion of  them.  Bnt,  after  stating  many  det^  of  tbeb 
ttrange  aystena,  he  goea  on  to  mm  it  tq>  fat  the  fid- 
lowing  terms,  wUdi  make  It  evldeiit  that  tbrir  system 
was  only  a  modification  of  the  general  Ophitic  notions. 
They  held  that  the  universe  is  Father,  Son,  and  Hat- 
ter, each  of  the  three  having  endless  capacities  in  it- 
self ;  intermediate  between  Matter  and  the  Father  sits 
the  Son — the  hagot,  the  Serpent— always  being  in  mo- 
tion towards  the  nnmoving  Fatiier  and  towards  mor- 
ing  Hatter.  At  one  tfane  the  Son  la  tnrned  towards 
tiie  Father,  and  receives  powers  into  his  own  person ; 
at  another  time  he  takes  up  these  powers,  and  turns 
towards  Matter.  Then  Hatter,  devoid  of  attribute, 
and  Iwing  nn&shioned,  moulds  itself  into  forms  from 
the  Son,  which  the  Sod  moulded  from  the  Father. 
-Tbey  believed,  farther.  In  a  Demlings,  irtw  vorka  d»- 
atmction  and  death,  and  that  men  oobM  be  saved  tnm 
.his  power  only  thriMi^  the  Son,  who  Is  the  Serpent. 
In  addition  to  this  fondamental  eormptkm  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Perate  Iiad  also  many  secret  mysteries, 
which  Hippolytus  says  could  not  he  mentioned  by 
him  on  account  of  their  profiinity  (PkUoecp\.  v,  7-18 ; 
X,  6).  See  Baxmann,  in  Illgen's  Z^Uchr.f,  huloriacke 
T^jlogie,  1860 ;  Taylor,  ffippulyttu,  p.  84 ;  Ueberw^, 
ffitt.  ofPkOoe.  i,  280-286.    (J.  H.  W.) 

F^ranlt  (or,  better,  Feyraiid),  Guillanme,  a 
French  prelate,  was  bom  alKwt  1190  in  Peyraud,  a 
village  of  Yivarais,  then  in  the  diocese  of  Vienna,  now 
in  t£e  departoient  of  Aideobe.  Doetm-  vi  the  Unip 
varsity  of  FHris,  GniUanme  witared  qnita  young  the 
Older  of  ^  Dominic,  and  aoin  aeqoind  a  geaml  , 


I  teem  by  the  parity  of  Us  moanefa,  by  Us  doetrino^ 
I  and  by  btotalenU  in  the  pulpit.  Philip  of  San^,  wh^ 
without  having  received  orders,  was  dected  ia  UN 
arcfaUshop  of  Lyons,  chose  him  for  soilngaa  hUhsf^ 
and  GuiUaome,  elothed  rilth  a  titla  partitas,  psr. 
fbnned  ej^scopat  duties  is  the  dkcoee  for  more  tbaa 
ten  years,  which  has  led  into  error  Leandre  Alhefla. 
Altamuro,  and  Severt,  who  have  pUoed  liim  aassf 
the  archbishops  ot  Lyons.  Piranlt  died  at  hyvm  m 
1266.  We  have  of  his  works,  ftisiwg  devilmelwi^ 
tilmtt  of  which  the  last  edition  (Pwia,  MO,  «o)  is  a 
work  much  praised  by  Gerscm: — Ceimmmtarmm  dt 
ffitla  SarneH  Bemedicti  (1600,  8vo);  printed  withait 
'  name  of  place,  year,  or  printer,  and  ottribotrd  ia  a  MIL 
to  William  of  Pwtiers:— a  treatise,  De  trwJfhsae  nfi- 
ffioemmi  often  printed  at  Paris,  Lyons,  and  etsewhet^ 
and  whkh  qipeared  under  the  name  of  InbMt,  geaenl 
of  the  Dominicans:— a  ooUectiHi  itf  aenaem  A  di- 
vertia  et  defettU,  of  which  more  than  twelre  edilirt 
have  heen  publidied;  the  last  atOriean%167'^8vo:— 
a  treatise,  De  eneXtkme  AwKapms,  printed  fcr  the  fart 
time  at  Some,  1670, 8vo.  A  treatise  entitled  TvMn 
mAmmqiie  ex'w^ia  has  tteen  wrongly  attributed  Is 
Gnillaome  Ftoiult;  it  is  by  NicoUa  de  Hanaypes. 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  See  Echard,  Seripktr,  oHIk. 
Prv^.  i,  182;  Tounm,  Hommit  iUmat.  de  tardn  de 
Sawt  D-mnnique ;  GalUa  OintL  ToL  T.-^bwte,  Hmm. 
'Biog.  QMrak,  xxziz,  666. 

Pdranlt,  Salmond,  a  French  carffinal,  ana  bsm 
May  28, 14^  at  Surgtoes  (Saintonge).  Tke  esH  of 
poor  artisans,  lie  was  first  a  scbool-teacfaec  In  his  own 
village,  then  at  La  Rocbelle,  and,  thanks  to  tame  bca- 
efiictors,  he  entered  as  bnrser  the  College  of  Kavane, 
in  Paris.  Reoeired  as  doctor^  and  appoiBted  iwior  d 
Sdnt-GUIes  at  Surg^ee,  be  went  to  Bone,  a»d  m- 
dered  himself  nsaftU  to  popee  PmJ  II,  Sextos  IT,  aad 
InnooentTIII.  Tbe  latter  sent  Urn  In  1487  to  Gersw^ 
to  oolleet  the  alma  designed  for  the  expensea  of  lbs 
war  against  the  Turks,  and,  oltiMogfa  this  ■■iii.ietsr/ 
liad  not  gabled  for  himself  mndi  honor,  Eaimoad  was 
nevertheless  rewarded  for  his  travels  and  labers  bj 
the  bishopric  of  Gurck,  in  Oarintbia.  Alexander  TE 
made  him  a  cardinal  in  September,  1^18,  ea  the 
ommendation  of  king  Chariea  VIII,  aad  it  was  he 
who,  in  the  name  of  tUa  pliice,  ^gned  at  ItaM^  SapL 
6, 14H,  the  act  of  doBotloa  or  c«Akm  of  Ibe  caiptoe  sf 
Constantinople,  made  to  France  by  Andreas  lUcelo- 
gus,  prince  of  Romania,  sole  heir  of  the  esnpire.  HW 
favorable  inclinations  towards  France,  bia  native  had, 
appeared  particularly  on  the  oocasioa  td  the  war  af 
Naples,  when  tte  r^sed  his  voice  to  oomylalB  of  lbs 
intrigues  and  the  odious  conduct  «f  Alexnder  Tt  sa 
ttie  eabject  of  prince  Zlslm,  son  of  Xohammsd  IL 
Cardinal  Piranlt  obtained  in  1608  the  fafaboprk  ef 
Saintee,  where  be  never  resided,  end  waa  appeialid  br 
Juliqs  II  l^te  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Fetar.  The 
&vor  which  he  eqjoyed  with  tbe  different  popa  ex- 
cited Jealousy  against  him ;  also,  certain  antlwn  have 
treated  him  very  ill ;  others,  on  the  eoatmry.  have 
bestowed  the  greatest  praisee  upon  bis  pnfaity  aad 
naannara.  He  ^  at  Tttoiho  Sept.  fi,  1806.  B«  has 
left,  amcmg  otinrs,  works  entlded />s  rf^yniMia  aaea<d^ 
tali  ettper  ommee  regeat—De  AeUe  saw  UAeei  «  as  /Is- 
ma  .^MitoZiF.-— differrat  Harmgieee.  See  GoOia  CV» 
titma,  vol.  ii ;  Hngaes  du  Taota,  Le  derpi  de  /V.  voL 
ii ;  Aab«iy,  Hiet.  dee  Cardm. ;  Bertbier,  HmL  de  ttyL 
Gallie.  vol.  xvii ;  Briand,  BteL  de  f^jSee  Smtmm  et 
Awtirieww,  vel.  IL— Bo^,  Kmm.  BUf,  €t»wA, 
xxxix,  666k 

Par'aBllB  [some  iVra'sMi},  Hovst  (Heb.  B» 
PeraUki',  D">3ri9— 'P,  momlam  o/tJ^JU;  Sept.  ^ 
aoc^wv  [ai^taientiy  Iqr  mlatake/or  0*91^];  Valf. 
Jtfiaas  dewietemtmi),  a  place  maatkmed  bgr  the  |as|brt 
Isaiah,  in  wareiag  tbe  Israelitea  of  the  drriaa  m- 
geanea  aboat  to  ooaaa  BBM-tbe  aatloD,  villi  wkM 
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inttaneM  of  God'a  wnth  cxhiUted  lii  Arfr  part  bi»- 
tmy  in  tb«M  words:  "The  Lord  ahaU  iIm  np  m  in 
Momtt  Penmm,  b«  •hall  be  wnth  u  In  the  valley  of 
Glbrnm"  (Isa.  xxvtH,  U).  The  oomimntatora  almort 
BwnlmoBaly  take  bia  i^nnoe  to  be  to  David'a  vieto- 
rias  at  Baal-twnsira  udGlbeoa  (Gewnioa,  Stnobey). 
or  to  the  fDnaar  «f  tiMM  oo  tha  one  hand,  wd  Joabua'a 
•UofditoT  of  the  CanaanitM  at  GIbeoa  and  Betb-boroa 
on  thn  other  (EfaMioni,  BcawiinttMw,  Mkhnalia).  Hoi- 
deweric  thlidta  nftnoM  ia  made  to  "the  Imach  of 
Usuh"  (my  pB,  iVrac-ZTsRiA)  deMribed  in  2  Sam. 
vi,  6-8  (DieDeiaen-Jttmaadim  (feMM^.  ad  loc.) ;  bat 
that  narrathra  eontahia  do  nwDtkm  of  any  mount. 
Ewald  snppoaee  tbe  |nroph«t  may  allude  to  the  fllaagb> 
tar  of  the  Canaanltea  at  Gibeon  by  Joshua  (£>m  Pro. 
pkrttm,  ad  loc) ;  though  in  another  place  be  dlitinctly 
stmtes  that  Mount  Perazim  is  tbe  same  place  which  is 
calUd  Ba^^tera^  (CsfdUeto  dct  I-'ToO,  iii, 

187,  nota  8).  ladah  hi  Ok  paaaaga  donbtloB  alludea 
to  David's  conqnart  of  the  PUUatinaa.  "  And  David 
came  to  Baal-peraxim,  and  smote  tbem  then,  and  said, 
Th«  Lord  hath  fankenfi^ta  (f^iB)  npon  nbw  anemles 
befttn  nH^  aa  the  breach  of  waten  (p^S  pl)3). 
"thmnHan  ha  called  tba  name  of  that  plaoa  BaaLfera- 
ilm"(dTn8  b7a,SSani.v,Sp).  The  pb?  upon  tba 
word  la  chaiacteriatie.  It  aaama  pgobable,  aa  Bwald 
Mates  (jL  c),  that  there  waa  a  high>place  of  Baal  upon 
the  Xof  ot  the  mount,  and  lieoce  the  name  Baal-pera- 
zim.  See  Baal.  Ilila  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fwet 
thmt  in  the  second  clause  of  tlie  paaaage  Isaiah  men- 
tions aoother  instance  of  divine  wrath  In  the  valley 
of  Gibeon,  and  in  1  Chron.  xiv  tbe  hbtmian  connects 
with  tba  victory  at  Baal-peraxfan  a  second  victory  of 
David  ovmr  the  Phlliatbua,  hi  whkh  it  b  aald  "thegr 
mioto  the  ItoaC  ol  the  PhUiatinea  fkom  G^aon  even  to 
Gacer"  3^)-  Tb«  «xact  locality  of  Mount  Pera- 
ztm  ia  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  aonte  of  tbe 
heiKhts  OQ  tbe  borders  of  the  valley  of  Repbsim  (1 
Chron.  xir,  9 ;  2  Sam.  v,  18),  and  conaeqnently  not  ftar 
diataat  fhtoi  Jeruaalem.  In  tbe  account  of  Joae|riuia 
iAmt.  tU,  4, 1),  David'a  vlctoiy  aaanmea  nach  lugar 
propMtiana  than  in  Samuel  and  Chroolclea.  The  at- 
tack is  made  not  by  the  Philistines  only,  but  by  "all 
Svri*  and  Phanida,  with  many  other  warlilce  nations 
besldea.'*  He  pUcea  the  scene  of  tbe  encounter  in  tbe 
^'grovee  of  weeing,"  as  if  alluding  to  tha  Baoa  et 
Psa.  Ixxxiv.   See  Baal-pkbazim. 

Pero«ptioiL  This  word  refers  to  our  reception 
of  knowledge  through  tbe  senses,  an  operation  which  to 
tbe  common  undentanding  seems  rimple  enough ;  but, 
viewed  pUlosopbtcally,  ia  attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty. Perception,  oonddered  as  a  MNme  of  knowl- 
edge, refbia  exdn^vely  to  the  ooter,  or  the  ol^ect 
world — the  world  of  extended  matter  and  Its  proper^ 
ties.  Tbe  naowe  for  tbe  act  of  knowing  one's  own 
nind — the  feelings  and  tliougfats  of  the  individual — 
are  aelf -  conadonsneeo  and  self- Introspection.  The 
word  **conseiensneaa"  i^  sometimes  improperly  limited 
to  this  rigaifiealioB.  Locke  oaed  the  term  "  refleo* 
tioa"  tor  tha  aama  meaning;  but  thta  is  amUgaonf>, 
and  la  now  disnaed.  All  our  knowledge  is  thna  said 
(bjr  tboaa  diat  deny  innate  ideas)  to  ^Ing  flmn  two 
BOQTcee — perception  and  aelf-eonsdoosnesa. 

fflr  William  Hinllton  (/atef.  Pow.  easay  1,  cb.  1)  no- 
tices tbe  following  meanings  ot  pereepHom,  as  applied 
to  diArent  faculties,  acts,  and  objects :  1.  Perv^',  in 
its  primary  pUloaophical  slgnifldOion,  as  in  tbe  moirtba 
of  Cioaro  and  QoIirtiUaB,  la  vagaely  equivalent  to  «Mn- 
prebendon,  notion,  eogidtlDn  la  general.  S.  An  ap- 
prebenaion,  a  beoontng  aware  of,  consciousness.  Per- 
etptiom  the  Carteabws  really  identified  with  idea,  and 
allowed  them  only  a  logical  distinction ;  the  same  rep- 
teoeutaUve  act  being  called  Idea,  inasmuch  aa  we  re- 
(ard  h  aa  a  repreaentatiea;  and  peroeptton,  inasmack 
«a  ira  nsaid  h  aa  a  oMUdoonaaa  of  inch  lepnaanti^ 


tion,  8.  Pereeption  la  limited  to  tbe  apprehemioo  of 
sense  alone.  This  limitation  was  flrat  formally  im- 
posed by  Beid,  and  thereafter  by  Kant,  4.  A  still  more 
restricted  meaning,  through  the  aatboritf  trf  Beid,  is 
per0epitaa  (fmqwr),  In  oontraat  to  tmmtiiM  (proper). 
He  defines  aendtive  perception  simply  as  that  act  of 
consdouMaS  wharet^  we  afqnvbend  in  oar  body,  (a) 
certain  special  aflectkms,  wheretrf',  aa  an  atiMialsd  ot- 
ganism,  it  is  contingently  sosoeptlble ;  and  (&)  tiiose 
gamal  rejofwrns  of  txfaubm  under  whkb,  as  a  maleriat 
oiganism,  it  neceuarfly  exists.  Of  these  perceptions, 
the  former,  which  is  that  conversant  about  a  nJgtet- 
oft^set,  Is  $eiuatiw  proper ;  tbe  latter,  which  la  thus  con- 
versant i^xtot  an  iflgtet-cbfta,  is  peneptiom  proper. 

Two  great  disputes  connect  themselves  with  percep- 
tion, botii  ndaed  into  tbeir  foil  prominence  in  the  pbil- 
osophical  world  by  Usbop  Berkeley.  The  flrat  Is  the 
origin  of  our  Judgments  of  the  distancea  and  real  ma^ 
nitudea  of  visible  bodies.  In  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon (pinion  on  this  subject,  Berkeley  maintained  that 
these  were  learned  by  experience,  moA  not  known  by 
tbe  mere  act  of  vision.  The  Beond  qassttiNi  lelatea 
to  tbe  groonds  we  have  for  assarting  tba  existence  of 
an  extecnal  and  material  world,  wbicli,  In  tlie  view  of 
Berkeley,  was  bound  np  with  tbe  other.  Inaamuch  as 
perception  Is  a  mental  act,  and  knowledge  is  something 
contained  in  a  mind,  what  reason  have  we  for  believ- 
ing in  the  existence  of  objects  apart  from  our  minds? 
or  what  Is  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  so-called  ex- 
ternal world  ?  Tbe  following  sentences  show  in  what 
manner  Berkeley  opened  up  the  qnestion ;  "Tbatnei' 
ther  onr  tboo^ita  vat  pnsdoos  nor  idena,  formed  by 
the  ima^nation,  exist  without  tba  mind,  ia  what  ev- 
erybody will  allow ;  and  it  seems  no  less  evident  that 
the  various  sensations  or  ideas  Imprinted  on  the  sense, 
however  blended  or  combined  together  (L  e.  whatever 
objects  they  compoee),  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in 
a  mind  perceiving  tbem.  I  think  an  IntaitiTe  knowl- 
edge may  be  obt&ied  tbia  by  My  mM  tbat  diall  at- 
tend to  wliat  is  meant  by  the  term  enet  when  applied 
to  aenaible  things.  The  table  I  write  on  I  aay  existe 
— t  e.  T  aee  and  feel  it ;  and  If  I  were  out  of  my  atudy, 
I  should  say  it  existed,  meaning  thereby  that  If  I  was 
in  my  stu^  I  might  perceive  it,  or  that  some  other 
spirit  actually  doee  perceive  iL  Tliere  waa  an  odor — 
Ue.it  was  amelled;  there  was  a  sound — tbatistosay, 
it  was  beard ;  a  odor  or  flgnra,  and  it  was  percdved 
by  dght  or  touch.  This  b  alll  can  nodenteod  by 
these  and  tbe  like  expressions.  For  as  to  what  Is  said 
of  the  absolute  existence  of  mthinking  tbinga,  without 
any  relation  to  their  being  percdved,  that  seems  por- 
fe«itly  unintelligible.  Their  esfs  Is  pera^  nor  is  it 
possible  they  slwuld  have  any  existence  out  of  the 
minds  or  tUaUng  things  whidi  perceive  tiiem."  See 
BcBKBLKT.  This  dortrhie  of  BeAeley,  amonnthig, 
it  was  said,  to  a  dental  of  the  existence  of  a  material 
world  (which  is  for  from  a  correct  view  of  h),  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  Hume,  who,  on  dmilar  reasoning,  dented 
tbe  existence  of  mind,  and  resolved  the  universe  into 
a  mere  flow  of  ideas  and  Impresakms  without  any  snb> 
Ject  to  be  Impceaaed,  acknowledging,  nevertheless, 
tliat  be  foH  litinnlf  nnaUe,  ]«aetleaUy,  to  acquiesce  in 
bia  own  nnaaawerable  arguments.  There  waa  obvl- 
oody  some  great  mistake  in  a  mode  of  reasoning  that 
twooght  about  a  dead-lock  of  this  description;  and 
hence  it  lias  been  tbe  work  of  mdaphiftical  pbtlosopby 
since  that  time  to  endeavor  to  pat  the  perception  of 
tbe  worid  on  an  admlsalble  footing.  I>r.  Raid  re- 
claimed against  Berkdey  and  Hume  by  appealing  to 
common -eense,  or  nareasmdng  instinct,  as  a  sniDdent 
foundation  for  onr  bdief  in  the  existence  of  a  world 
apart  from  onr  own  minds.  Sir  WHliam  Hamilton 
has  expounded  the  same  view  with  greater  clearness 
and  precision.  He  coniiders  that  our  conscioosness 
tells  us  at  once  that  in  the  act  of  perceiving  there  Is 
both  a  servcHMW  saUset— self,  or  the  mind-Tfrvd  an  «r- 
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ethed.  "  Of  the  existenM  of  both  thoM  things,"  he 
wya,  "  I  ftm  convincMl ;  became  I  mo  conedbu  of 
kDowiDg  each  of  tbwn,  not  nwdUtely  in  soaethuig 
elae,  a$  rtprttenied,  bttt  ImuMdUtely  in  itMlf,  ag  aoM- 
«y.  Of  thdr  natiul  dependonoe  I  mu  no  ku  oc»- 
Tineed,  becMue  each  U  apprehended  eqiuUy  and  at 
once,  in  the  same  indiviuble  enerK)')  the  ooe  not  p»- 
ceding  or  determining,  the  other  not  folloiring  or  de- 
termined; and  became  each  is  apprehended  out  of 
and  in  direct  contrast  to  the  other"  (H'onb,  p.  747). 
Mudi  as  Han^tOtt  has  lationd  to  slncidate  ttiis  doc- 
trine in  all  it*  bearings,  it  has  not  been  ODivenally 
accepted  as  satisfactoiy.  Many  believe  that  he  lias 
regarded  as  an  ultimate  fact  of  oar  constitution  what 
admito  of  being  still  further  reeolved,  and  has  rats- 
taken  an  acquisition  of  the  mature  mind  for  a  prim- 
itive or  instinctive  revelation.  Profesaor  Ferrier,  in 
liis  JtutittiUi  of  Metapiifimety  baa  gone  thron^b  the 
question  with  extraordinary'  minnteneM  and  elabora- 
tion. His  main  poMticn  ia  the  iniapanUlity  of  the 
Bub}ect  and  the  <A)Ject  in  perception  (a  position  also 
mabitained  by  Hamilton  in  the  above  extract),  which 
is  not  reconcil^le  with  the  common  assumption  as  to 
the  independent  existence  of  matter.  Indeed,  be  re- 
duces the  received  dogma  of  the  existence  of  matter 
per  as  to  a  ael&controdiction,  and  builds  op  a  system 
in  strict  conCormlty  with  the  correlation,  or  necesaaiy 
connection,  of  the  mind  perceiving  with  die  object  per- 
ceived. He  thus  apfotwchea  nearer  to  Berkeley  than 
to  Hamilton  or  to  Beid. — Chambers.  See  Porter,  /«- 
MdM*;  Ueberweg,  But,  of  miot. ;  Satith.  R  «.  Oct. 
187^art.vlU;  irestm.  Aev.  Jan.  1873,  p.  119. 

Perceva],  Al.nBD  P.,  an  English  divine  of  some 
distinction,  was  bom  near  the  opening;  of  this  century, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  be  became  fellow 
of  All-Soul's  College.  After  taking  holy  orders,  he 
was  in  1824  nude  rector  of  Bast  Horsky,  and  finally 
ebaplain  to  the  qoeen.  He  died  to  1868.  He  pab- 
lisbed,  ReatoM  tehtf  Tarn  not  a  Mtmier  ^tte  We  A>- 
rtefy  (Lond.  18S0,  8vo) :  —  The  Roman  Sckian  IIU'- 
traUtd  from  the  Record*  of  the  CalhoKe  Ck«nh  (I^nd. 
1836,  Bvo)  ■.—Hutorical  Mrfice*  amceminff  tome  of  tho 
Pecii&ar  Temit  of  tke  (^rch  nf  Rome  (new  ed,  l^nd. 
1887,  ISmo):— ^rrmofu,  preached  ckie^  at  the  Cht^t 
Royil,8t,Jamet'e(lAmA.lftll6,9ro'):—An  Apobt^for 
tke  Doctrine  ofApotloSeat  Ahwsmkw,  with  an  Appendie 
oa  the  Eng'-ith  Orden(\MaA.  1841,  Sd  ed.  sm.  8vo):— 
A  CoUeeUm  of  Bxpen  comected  mth  tke  Theoin^icat 
Mavemait  of  188S  (Lond.  1812,  8ro) :  —RetuUs  of  an 
Eceletitutieal  Tour  ia  ffoQand  and  /forthern  Oermam/ 
(Lond.  1816,  l2mo) Pfam  Leeturee  on  the  ^ittk  to 
tke  EpketioM  (l^nd.  1646). 

FerdTal,  Tboxas,  an  English  physician,  eminent 
OS  a  writer  on  philosophic  and  genenl  social  topics, 
was  bom  at  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  in  1740.  After 
studying  at  Edlnbotghand  Leyden,  he  settled  at  Man- 
chester, and  there  founded  a  literary  and  philosophical 
iodety,  of  which  he  was  clioseo  prasldent.  He  de- 
voted a  considerable  portion  of  his  tima  doting  the 
later  period  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  moral  pEllos- 
ophy,  and  be  published  several  popular  worica  on  this 
subj^  In  his  religions  tenets  he  was  a  strict  dis- 
senter from  the  Church  of  England,  but  was  very  tem- 
perate and  unobtmsiTe  in  his  opinions.  He  died,  yni- 
veraally  respected  by  the  inhabitants  of  ]l«usbeeter, 
August  30, 1804.  Dr.  Pordval's  earlier  medical  and 
philoso|riiical  papers  were  collected  and  published  in 
one  volume  (Lond.  1767,  8vo).  To  this  two  other  vol- 
nmes  were  afterwards  added,  ooe  in  1773,  and  the 
other  in  1778.  These  essaym  irent  tbrongh  several 
editions,  and  acquired  fbr  the  author  considerable  rep. 
Qtatlon.  Boaides  the  Emof,  we  may  nwntioa  some 
Moral  md  Ulvnxry  DiaatrHH&im  (Warrington,  1784, 
8vo) :  —  A  F<ak*r't  JtatrvdAom,  otmrntHmg  itf  Moral 
Taee,  Fables,  and  Uefiectiom,  dnlgmei  to  Promote  tke 
Lose  ^  FsFftM  (Lond.  1788, 8vo).   All  Us  wwks  w«  j 


oidleeted  sod  published  together  after  his  death  by  his 
son,  in  four  v<d8.  8vo  (Load.  1807>  To  tUs  editiao 
is  (weftxed  a  memoir  of  his  Ills  and  vritiaga,  sad  a  » 
lection  from  his  literary  carreapondeiwwi  ■  AgUhC^ 
efap.s.T. 

PeroUgla,  a  TwkMi  visioaaiy,  who  excited  a  cm- 
motion  in  Natolia,  and  was  pot  to  deaA,  dedariag 
self  BO  apostle  of  God,  in  1418. 

Porolose,  a  railing  or  other  enelomtre 
a  tomb  or  ch^wl  from  the  rest  of  a  churHi. 

PerootO,  Gian-Habia,  an  Italian  missi<iRazT,wis 
bom  at  Udine  in  1729.  A  member  of  the  0»gnga> 
tion  of  the  Psullsts,  he  was  appointed  bssba^  of  Max- 
ula.  Chained  with  the  direction  of  the  miseioes  ia 
India,  be  made  nomeiotu  proselyte*  in  Pegn  aad 
Ava.  He  trsnslsted  into  Borinese  sercral  boeks  ef the 
fathers  of  the  Chorch,  and  composed  a  LatiD^mseae 
dictionary  and  grammar.  We  owe  to  hiin  the  tnos- 
lation  into  Italian  of  several  Jainas.  very  cnrioiis.  en 
the  history  of  India.  The  manoscripta  are  deposited 
in  the  library  of  the  Propaganda  of  Rome.  Pereeto 
died  at  Ava  in  1776.  See  A.  Griffini,  Vie  de  Pero*e 
<Udine,  1782,  4to);  Latret  odifiimtf  et  emriemetM 
miuioni  itrmg.  vcd.  xvii. — Hoefer,  lfoK».  Ceanfe, 
xxxix,  661. 

Percy,  Thomaa,  D.D.,  a  noted  EngUsh  sAslsr. 
and  a  prelate  of  &%  Irish  Chirreh,  was  die  eon  of  a 
grocer  at  BridLHiortb,  In  Shropshire,  wher«  he  was 
bom  in  17'28.  He  affitcted  to  be  considered  of  the  no- 
ble house  of  Percy,  or  it  haa  been  aiftded  for  him ; 
but  his  better  and  sorer  honor  Is  that  be  was  the  mak- 
er of  his  own  fortunes,  and  by  his  valuable  wiitley 
and  the  honoiaUe  dlschai^  of  his  episcopal  doti« 
reared  fbr  himsdf  a  high  and  permanent  repalatiea. 
He  was  edncated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  aiid  early 
in  life  obtained  the  vicarage  of  EaKton  SCaodoit,  oe 
which  he  resided,  and  the  rectory-  of  Wilby.  In  ITiB 
he  became  chaplain  to  the  king;  in  1778  dean  of  Car- 
lisle; and  in  1782  was  elevated  to  the  bi^wprie  of 
Dromore,  In  Ireland.  Long  before  this  be  bad  began 
bis  literary  career  by  the  publication  of  what  poiparts 
to  be  a  translation  fmn  dm  Chinese  of  a  aord,  tagMb- 
er  with  other  matters  connected  with  the  poetry  and 
literature  of  that  people.  This  ia  a  traoalatioa  I7  Urn 
from  a  Portngnese  manuscript.  It  was  soon  fcOowed 
ly  another  work,  entitled  MitceUameom  Piecre  rttalmf 
to  the  Ckinete,  He  next  published  translatioats  fhaa 
the  Icelandic  nf  five  pieces  of  Rnnic  poetry.  TWse  sf" 
pearod  in  1761, 1762,  and  1768.  In  1764  Jm  paHfahri 
A  AVw  V.  rmm  of  Solomom'e  Song,  leilh  a  Ommmlarf 
and  Noise — an  uegant  version  and  narfal  coaiBwtiti 
ry,  in  which  the  Song  of  Songs  ia  considend  cbiidy 
as  a  celebration  of  the  earthly  love*  at  Solotaoa:  the 
book  has  become  exceedingly  scarce..  Inl7G6faepah- 
lished  a  Kry  to  the  New  Tettaattmt,  which  has  beea  re- 
printed severs!  times.  In  the  same  year,  17tt,  ap- 
peared the  noik.  by  which  he  is,  boweva,  best  kaowa, 
and  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  laoat  nkigant  and  phst 
faig  works  in  the  wbde  range  of  EagUah  Utantn^  le 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  Reltqmee  ^Andad  fi^Ai 
Poetrg.  ItcootaUusomeDftbebeetoftheaUEB^M 
balLtds,  many  very  beanttfbl  lyrical  psecvs  by  the  po- 
ets of  tiw  Elisabethan  period  and  the  age  inardistnlT 
succeeding,  a  few  extracts  fhrni  the  larger  writings  <^ 
Um  poets  of  those  periods,  and  a  few  lyrical  piactaby 
modem  wtiten.  Each  piece  b  well  UlMMal  It 
has  been  many  times  reprinted.  From  the  time  of 
this  publication  datea  the  revival  of  a  gBaaiae  fimiiin 
for  trae  poetry  among  the  English  people.  To  Ttr^ 
himself  it  secured  the  sacceasive  promotions  'which  lit 
enjoyed  in  the  Chncch.  In  1770  he  printed  the  .Vsrtft- 
umberiand  Nomeekold  Book,  mnd  a  poe«,tfae  sal^ertef 
which  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Percy  Um- 
Uy, called  The  Hermit  of  Wa Wtfc.  IntbeaaBeyaar 
appealed  his  translation,  with  Botes,  «f  T%t  JferSi— 
AntiviHim,hyi^$Uai^<3S»^^^  vUA  ks 
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»▼«  to  other  anthon  Ifl  often  mcknowltdgad  by  tfaem, 
sd  ospecially  by  Hr.  Nic^U,  in  aeventl  of  hts  works. 
fh%a  Percy  became  a  Us  bop  he  thought  it  bia  duty  to 
avoto  binwelfenllraly  tobudiooeae.  He  resided  from 
tmt  time  aliuoflt  ctaBtantly  at  the  palace  of  Drunon, 
'hen  he  lived  gnstly  mpaetad  aod  bdond.  After 
UA  in  the  mafai  |MOBpeioai  and  hapi^,  be  tasted  of 
>me  of  the  aflictions  of  mortality.  In  17S2  be  loat 
D  only  aoD.  His  eyesight  ftiled  him,  and  he  became 
t  length  totally  blind.  He  died  at  the  palace  of  Dto- 
M>re  September  30,  1811.  The  memory  of  bishop 
'ercy  haa  been  honored  by  the  foundation  of  a  literary 
asociatton  called  the  iVrqr  5oae^.   (J.  H.W.) 

Peroy,  WlUlam,  D.D.,  a  somewhat  noted  E[na- 
opml  d^Eyman,  waa  bom  in  Warwiekahlre,  England, 
9  1744;  was  ednoated  at  Edmand  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
fter  liATing  taken  holy  orders  in  1767,  filled  t  anmber 
f  eccleaiaatical  posta  in  the  Chnrob  of  England  until 
816,  when  be  came  to  America,  and  was  made  rector 
t  St.  Paul's  Cbnrch,  Radcliflbboroagh,  South  Carolina, 
n  1819  be  retnmed  to  England,  and  died  at  London, 
le  pabllabed,  An  Afolaggfur  ike  Epitcopal  ChMnA,  in 
I  Boriee  of  letters  on  tbe  nature,  groond,  and  fonnda.- 
ioD  of  tbe  E|iiacopaoy : — Tkt  Clergfma»'$  a»d  People' t 
^temembrtmeer.  Saa  Spnguaj^nwifr  ^(Ae  Jawr.  iW- 
pii,  vol.  Ei^snqwllans,  p.  S9&-96. 

Perdioou  (nip^tncac)  flonriehed  as  a  prothono- 
•juy  at  Ephesos  in  the  14th  century  (1847),  and  is  the 
tathor  of  a  poem  which  was  inserted  in  a  complla&n 
yf  Ailatios,  entitled  £v/t/un-d  (pnblished  at  Amster- 
1am  in  1658).  Tbe  snbject  is  the  miraculous  events 
connected  with  Christ's  history,  principally  those  of 
which  Jemaakm  waa  the  theatre.  But  besides  Jeru- 
salem,  he  visits  Bethany,  Bethpmte,  uid  BeUilebem. 
In  this  poem  (which  conusta  of  260  verses  of  that  kind 
termed  potitict)  he  writes  as  if  from  personal  ioq>eG- 
tkm,  but,  if  this  were  really  the  case,  he  is  wanting  in 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  delineation.  While  some 
<if  tbe  details  are  curious,  his  geography  is  singularly 
inaccorate.  Thus  he  places  Galilee  on  the  northern 
skirts  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  If  we  may  trust  a  con- 
jecture hasarded  by  Fabridos,  ha  attended  a  synod 
held  at  Conatantiw^  A.D.  1847,  at  wbteh  were  prea- 
ent  two  of  tbe  same  name,  Tfaeodorus  and  Georgius 
Perdiccas  (Allatius,  /.  e. ;  Fabridus,  Bibl.  Grac.  iv, 
66S ;  viii,  Sff).  —Smith,  Diet,  o/  Gt.  and  £om.  Biogr. 
futd  Mylkol.  iii,  189. 

Perdition.  This  word  is  never  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  but  rarely  m  the  New,  but  the  idea 
which  it  conveys  runs  through  the  whole  of  Scripture. 
VarioBB  Hebrew  words,  and  especially  the  word  131^, 
"  to  destroy,"  are  translated  by  the  Greek  words  asrii- 
Xcia  and  iXcdpof,  and  tbe  primary  meaning  In  roost 
esuea  is  watle,  loss,  disappearance,  or  ph}-sical  dlsaolo- 
tion ;  sometimes,  however,  the  meaning  appears  to  t>e 
sorrow,  shame,  or  degradation. 

I.  Let  us  examine  in  what  sense  natiowi  and  cities 
have  been  subjected  to  perdition.  God  is  tbe  ruler  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  if  they  provoke  him  to 
anger  they  are  threatened  with  destruction.  Thus 
God  dsteiininea  to  destroy  man  (Gen.  vi,  7)  for  his 
wickedness,  and  only  Noab  and  hie  fiunOy  are  saved. 
Sodom  and  the  neighboring  dtiea  are  destroyed  (Gen. 
xlx),  and  only  Lot  and  his  daughters  are  permittsd  to 
escape.  In  these  cases  apparently  supernatural  means 
■re  taken  for  cairytng  out  God's  purpose,  but  In  other 
cases  man  is  made  tbe  instrument  of  destruction,  as  in 
the  case  of  tbe  Canaanittsb  nations.  Sometimes  the 
prevalent  idea  la  the  desolation  of  the  country  when 
tbe  people  have  left  ft  (Eaek.  vi,  14;  Jer.  zlvtti,  8). 
Often  it  has  reference  to  great  national  calamities  and 
i«varsee(0bad.l8;  Bath,  viii,  6;  Isa.  xlvii,  11) ;  and 
occasionally  it  expresses  the  extinction  of  a  single 
Aunily  (1  Kings  xiii,  84).  Sometimes  the  nations  who 
have  been  tbns  "  destroyed"  rise  np  again,  and  some- 
tliiiM  thay  aaam  to  eoBM  to  an  and  altccotbar. 


n.  We  now  paaa  to  tbe  ease  of  AKlMfaab;  aod  lure 
we  have  to  distinguish  several  kinds  of  destruction  or 

perdition. 

1.  There  te  prftmtt  penStion,  or  the  lost  sUte  of  the 
sonl  until  it  partakes  of  a  present  salvation.  The  Son 
of  Han  came  to  seek  that  which  was  lost  (Luke  xix, 
10).  The  idea  here  pceaented  Is  that  of  a  sonl  which 
has  fallen  (torn  its  high  estate  and  has  become  a  wrack, 
but  it  Is  capable  of  renovation  and  nstondon  by  the 
power  of  Jeans  Christ ;  and  the  Pdea  Is  well  lUnstrated 
by  the  story  of  tb»  son  who  "  was  lost  and  Is  (bund," 
and  by  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and  the  lost  piece 
of  money. 

2.  Temporal  caUmi^  and  death  are  often  hiclnded 
nnder  the  term  destruction  (Prov.  i,  27 ;  xl,  10 ;  Kon. 
ix,  32;  and  perhaps  1  Cor.  xv,  18).  Bot  when  we 
read  of  the  destruction  coming  on  tbe  wicked  {Pu. 
cxlv,  20),  and  that  they  are  "  reserved  unto  tbe  day 
of  destruction"  (Job  xxi,  80),  we  perceive  that  there 
most  t>e  a  third  meaning  given  to  tbe  word  before  ns. 
We  read  in  four  passages  of  "Hades  and  destruction," 
as  if  this  involved  something  beyond  death  (Job  zzvi, 
6;  xxviU,22;  Prov.  xv,  12;  xzvli,  20).  We  find  that 
some  are  to  be  destn^ed  "forevw"  (Paa.  HI,  6)t  we 
read  of  him  who  after  death  can  "destroy  both  sonl 
and  body  in  hell"  (Matt  x,  26),  and  that  men  miy 
gain  the  Whole  world  and  lose  their  own  sonls,  and  be 
Rejected  or  cast  away.  We  find  that  tbete  is  a  broad 
road  leading  to  destruction  and  trod  by  manv,  which 
however  may  U  avoided;  this  cannot  he  mere  phvslcal 
death,  for  no  man  can  avoid  Ant.   It  mast  thweflxe 

,  lie  something  beyond  death,  and  must  be  the  end  of  a 
misspent  existence,  and  so  we  read  of  some  that  their 
"end  ia  deetruction"  (PhU.  iii,  IS),  and  that  while 
some  men  are  owj^o/uvoi,  or  in  the  way  to  be  saved, 
others  are  a-roWiifitvoi,  or  in  the  way  to  be  destroj'ed 
(1  Cor.  i,  18 ;  2  Cor.  ii,  16 ;  iv,  8).  Tbe  author  of  this 
final  destruction  is  God  (James  iv,  12) ;  whereas  the 
two  kinds  of  perdition  previonaly  named  seem  con- 
nected with  the  power  of  Satan,  wbo  is  called  Abaddon 
or  Apollyon.  Final  destruction  1*  tbe  alternative  to 
salvation,  and  appears  to  l>e  especially  set  forth  in  tbe 
New  Testament  as  the  lot  of  those  wbo  deliberately  re- 
ject or  recede  from  the  Gospel  (Phil,  i,  28;  Heb.  x,  89; 
2  Pet.  U),  and  it  wIU  be  awarded  ia  tbe  time  of  Jndg- 
ment(2  Pet.  iii,  7). 

III.  TaUng  It  then  as  jnmA  that  perdition  is  the 
final  destiny  of  entain  persona,  U  remains  for  tis  to 
Gonrider  the  pasaagea  which  give  ns  hinta  as  to  tbe 
nature  of  thia  terrible  judgment.  First,  i«  tt  aMnlOt- 
Homt  Tbe  word  which  looks  most  like  annihilation  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  nn^9,  "notiilngness,"  and  Its 
cognate  forms,  need  by  Uu  {wophet  EieUel  widi  nla^ 
ence  to  Babbath-ammon,  Tyte,  and  other  cities  (eh. 
XXV,  7 ;  xxvi,  21 ;  xxvii,  86 ;  xxvill,  »).  Yet  even 
in  these  extreme  cases  the  exact  and  philosophical 
meaning  of  the  word  can  hardly  be  pressed.  For  in 
truth  ttie  nature  of  deatmction  will  vary  according  to 
tbe  natnre  of  tbe  object  to  be  destroyed,  and  It  is  not 
necessarily  that  utter  extinction  to  which  we  give  the 
name  "annihilation,*'  if  indeed  there  be  snch  atbinir. 
Iliere  ia  a  jkltysieaf  destmetloB,  to  wUeh  the  material 
bttildtnga  of  great  dtiea  wen  doomed,  as  Tyre  and 
Jerusalem ;  but  In  all  such  eases  there  are  mine,  or 
stones,  or  fcagments  enough  lefl,.to  show  that  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  is  tliat  of  a  wreck  rather  than 
that  of  non-existence.  There  is  a  corporate  destruc- 
tion oi  natkmalities  and  of  flunilies,  yet  even  from 
these  ruins  then  have  been  soma  that  have  escaped, 
and  who  have  been  m^ed  into  other  nations.  Then 
Is  imUvidmil  destruction — death  and  something  more — 
and  no  doubt  in  these  cases  the  man  thus  destroyed  Is 
in  one  sense  no  longer  the  same  man,  with  tbe  same 
powers  and  faculties  which  he  had  before  his  iinal 
doom  came  upon  him,  yet  then  map  be  mOtitnt  re- 
inafaing  to  him  to  enable  i^  iitaiW^AM^^^ 
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ti^  and  to  recognise  tb*  joctke  of  bis  doom.  Tbe 
only  pMMge  In  the  M«w  Totament  which  at  sll  fa- 
vors tbe  idea  of  annihOation  or  abeolttte  extlncttoD  is 
Bav.  XX,  14,  where  we  are  told  that  "  death  and  hades 
woe  cast  into  the  lake  of  file."  Now  It  might  be 
■rgoed  that  m  cunot  idppaaa  that  death  and  hadea 
saiteed  eternal  paniahment,  and  that  as  being  "cast 
iato  the  lake"  means  extinction  In  their  can,  so  it  is 
to  be  undttstood  in  the  case  <tf  the  reprobate.  Bat 
the  argument  cnts  both  ways,  for  as  deaUi  and  hades 
are  here  personiAed,  so  their  end  is  personiAed ;  bat  at 
the^  are  not  really  persona,  ao  thwr  end  will  not  really 
be  the  sane  aa  Um  end  of  peiaonal  hnman  belnga  wbi> 
wonM  not  coma  onto  Christ  that  thejr  might  have  life. 
WhitlMr  annihilation  is  a  cooeeivable  idea  in  relatioD 
to  s  bdng  in  whom  Qod  has  breathed  the  fareatii  of  life 
w«  cannot  tell ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  It  would  be 
a  Jnst  recompense  for  the  rejection  of  Christ  as  Lord 
and  Saviour ;  but  we  may  rest  asswed  that  If  it  were  in 
aocofdanee  with  God's  character  and  dedpi  it  would 
have  been  so  ordered. 

Proceeding  with  our  investigatkm,  we  note  that  per- 
dition Is  set  forA  In  the  Kev  TaatameDt  as  Inn^faig 
the  final  min  of  the  spirit.  This  may  be  inferred  froin 
1  Cor.  T,  6,  where  we  are  told  that  tbe  spirit  may  be 
eared  hereafter  at  tbe  cost  of  the  destmcUon  of  tbe 
fle^  here,  which  Impllea  that  otherwise  the  spirit 
would  tw  nnsaved  or  lost.  Again,  St.  Paol  tells  ns 
that  perdition  la  the  dnwning  of  tbe  aoul,  fiiUowing 
ftom  tte  lov«  ofnioneyor  emmeoas  bdler(l  Urn.  vi, 
9),  and  SL  Peter  osea  the  word  In  reference  to  the  fate 
of  IKmon  Hsgns,  who  was  In  tbe  bond  of  iniquity 
(Acts  vili,  20).  In  two  passages  wblcb  bring  tbe  anb- 
Jeot  before  oa (1  Tbesa.  v,  8;  2  These,  i,  9\  tbe  primary 
reference  la  to  the  fete  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  who 
•hall  be  destroyed  at  bis  coming — an  event  which 
Menu  to  be  p«»tmyed  In  flgaiative  language  at  the 
end  of  Rot.  zix.  Peihapa  we  are  not  warranted  In 
-drawing  any  direct  Inlnence  aa  to  tbe  fete  of  all  the 
angodly  from  these  passages.  But  in  whatever  light 
we  regard  them,  they  evidently  form  part  of  tbe  great 
revelation  of  God's  wrath  against  sin,  which  we  find 
-fully  confirmed  by  tlM  words  of  oat  Lord  himselt  For 
if  we  take  the  one  word  Gehenna,  the  scene  or  alxkle 
of  paidltioa  (Matt  x,  S8X  aa  need  by  Christ,  we  gather 
that  it  la  to  be  the  feta  of  the  angiy  and  revengeAil 
(ch.  V,  22),  of  the  carnal  (ver.  20,  80),  of  hypocrites 
and  peraecntors  (ch.  xxlU,  88);  and  tmn  several  of 
the  parables  we  see  that  punishments  described  in  al- 
most similar  terms  are  to  be  inflicted  upon  faithless 
and  unptofltable  members  of  Christ's  Church.  Perdi- 
tion Is  deecribed  aa  "  the  ae^nd  death"  In  Bar.  xxi,  8, 
and  a  terrible  list  is  given  setting  forth  the  real  char- 
acter of  those  who  shall  ahare  it;  and  thia  list  is  almo^tt 
tbe  same  as  that  which  St.  Panl  set  before  his  Qalatian 
converts  more  thra  once,  aa  marking  tbe  characteris- 
tics of  ttrase  who  are  finally  exclnded  tnm  tbe  Idng- 
dom  of  God  (Gal.  v,  19-21 ;  comp.  1  Cor.  vi,  9, 10). 

ADOtber  idea  connected  with  perdition  la  that  of  cor- 
mption.  The  body  ofthe  saint  is  sown  In  corruption, 
bat  it  sfrings  up  and  the  harvest  blnooRuptkm.  Bat 
H  b  not  so  with  tiMMa  who  are  treaanrlng  np  wrath 
against  tbe  day  of  wrath.  Their  harvest  is  corruptktn 
— ten  timea  more  corruptible  tlian  that  which  takes 
pUce  at  the  first  death  (Gal.  vi,  8).  St.  Peter  telU  as 
of  aoroe  who  tiave  turned  from  i1m  truth  that  they  have 
become  "aervanU  of  eormptimi,"  and  in  that  state 
they  oDter  the  world  to  oome  (2  Pet  ii,  19).  If  we  try 
to  conprshend  the  natnn  of  final  s'pMtnal  oomption, 
we  find  it  impossible  to  say  more  than  that  it  Implies 
the  utmost  degradation  and  loathsomeness  of  which 
the  human  spirit  is  capable,  and  that  it  probat>ly  will 
he  wrought  ont  liy  natural  laws  in  God's  apMtaal 
kingdom,  as  in  tbe  eass  with  phyalcal  corruption  now. 

Gatfiaring  up  Into  one  tIow  n  few  other  solemn 
Ktartameals  about  tbe  ndn  of  the  anbdlevtng,  whUsh 
we  find  bj  Scripture— and  apart  from  Scripture  we 


know  abeolutely  nothing  of  tbe  natter,  as  we  knew 
neither  tbe  nature  nor  tike  reaulta  </  sin— we  aee  tttf 
there  are  persona  who  "  die  in  their  sins"  (Joba  vSB, 
34),  who  "  have  no  fbrglveaiess"  (Matt,  xil,  81),  "God's 
wrath  aUdeth  <»  tfaem"(Jdm  IH,  88),  tikoy  rise  lo**Ae 
resameHai  of  damatioa"  (Jeiw  ttt),  thqr 
part"  tma  Christ  (Blatt  vii,  28),  '*lnto  eater  dsrfc- 
neso"  (Matt,  vlll,  IS),  and  into  a  "AmMoe  ef  flie* 
(Matt,  xia,  &0).  Tbem  tbey  reap  the  fhrit  «f  thar 
actions  done  here,  being  aecaned  and  utterly  degraded. 
We  know  nothing  about  the  nature  of  their  safiraga, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  indulge  in  exaggented  saA 
glowing  destriptiona  of  tltelr  fbture  mbeij.  All  and 
attempts  are  baaed  apon  the  suppositiaa  that  their 
phjrsical  constitution  will  be  tbe  same  then  as  now. 
But  thb  ia  a  most  unsafe  hypothesis.  Physical  paia 
now  depends  on  the  exquisite  sendtiveDess  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  which  ia  devised  for  man's  benefit.  Man 
mfen  more  than  other  animals  because  be  has  per> 
verted  his  nature  which  was  constituted  tor  bin  to  em- 
jof  more.  The  accuraed  will "  rise  with  their  bodies," 
hot  the  ooostitotkMi  of  those  boAea  maj  ba  laaa 
sensitive.  Tbey  are  deecribed  as  "carcaaaee"  la  Isa. 
Ixvl,  Si,  and  the  wtHd  (-i^f)  UteraUy  moans  Oat  wUch 
is  fiitnt  or  exbansted,  and  so  exdndaa  tbm  Um  tt 
strong  nenrons  semdUifty.  Tbay  are  tn  "ontor  daA* 
nesa"— this  seems  to  shot  them  ont  from  apfailaal  and 
physical  li^t  and  knowledge.  Ili^  are  **boaDd  hand 
and  foot,"  which  appears  to  oxdade  the  idea  of  any 
phyaical  actlvi^.  In  fact  tbeir  punishment  shoald  be 
represented  aa  the  extreme  of  dcgradatian  ratber  than 
the  height  of  suffiBriug,  though  it  is  trae  that  Aey  suf- 
fer the  bitterness  of  remMse,  deacribod  aa  "wMpiag 
and  gnasUng  of  teeth,"  and  tiut  "the  amoka  of  tbck 
torment"  will  be  a  lasting  memorial  of  God's  wnA 
against  man's  pride  and  ingratitnde.  Thoa^  wi 
know  BO  little  about  perdition,  one  thing  n  cJear,  thit 
not  a  gleam  of  hope  ia  given  in  Seriptor«  to  tlnae  on 
whom  this  awful  sentence  shall  be  proDoonced.  TUar 
condition  ia  represented  as  one  fh>m  which  there  can 
be  no  recovery.  It  to  sometimes  argoed  that  God's 
threats  are  eternally  omditioaal,  and  that  tbe  destiar 
of  no  man  even  in  tte  woHd  to  ooow  la  hopehia.  A^ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  defhid  tide  hypothesis  by 
ref^nee  to  God'e  temporal  threatonlnga,  tbe  simai 
plishment  of  which  lias  been  modified  by  the  TrfntMr* 
of  the  peraona  threatened.  Bnt  liefore  tliis  idea  caa 
bo  entertained  it  most  be  shown,  firat,  that  the  teBy 
lost  are  even  capaUe  of  ropentanco  or  of  aaiy  goad 
thought;  secondly,  Oat  God  will  oat  a  way  of  ntara 
— anotlter  sacrifice  for  dn — before  tbem ;  tUrdly,  ttaC 
any  indications  can  be  found  in  Scripture  that  say  sr 
all  of  those  who  shall  be  cast  into  Gehenna  shall  be  re- 
stored to  favor ;  and,  lastly,  tbooe  pawiama  mast  be 
explained  or  explained  away  which  lavoal  the  peti- 
tion of  die  kot  as  efcraaU-Fslrbalm.  SaaPraw- 
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PERDITION,  SON  OF  (u<dc  rUr  dnJUfa;).  It 
was  common  among  the  Jews  to  expreaa  a  man's  <h»- 
actor  by  ealUng  him  "tbe  Mm  at'  some  abstract  qad- 
Hy.  Thas  we  read  In  New  ToUamsn*  «f  tito  ssM 
of  the  kingdom,  the  sons  of  light,  the  sooa  of  God.lht 
sons  of  tbe  devil,  tbe  aims  of  this  agn,  tbe  som  wt 
obedience,  the  sons  of  thunder ;  tho  chOdnn  (rio*) 
of  wisdom,  of  the  promise,  of  wrath,  of  obedicsee,  af 
a  curse.  So  In  tbe  Sept.  wa  nod  of  a  aon  of  dsa* 
(1  Sam.  XX,  80),  a  son  of  abaDgUi  <S  Sam.  xS.  SA, 
sons  of  the  capdvl^,  a  eon  of  a  bnndiad  yoan,  ssas 
of  the  bow  (Lam.  iil,  18),  sons  of  wtodoaa  (Sir.  iv,  IS); 
diildren  of  anri|^iteo«sness  (Hos.  x,  V),  and  chSina 
of  perdition  (lea.  IvH,  4).  By  thb  last  expnoiea  «• 
understand  tfaat  perdition  marks  botii  the  cbaiaew 
and  destiny  of  the  persons  spiAen  of.  Our  Load  csft 
Judas  Iscarlot » the  son  of  penUtloB,"  and  r«l^  to  Wi 
end  aa  tbe  fulfilment  of  ScripCorfl  (Job*  xvll.  It).  TW 
best  comamrtaijDiatiiM^ittoliaWgttU  aflMsd  if 
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It.  Peto-  (A«ti  t,  90),  who  r^m  diraetlyto  Pn.  bdx 
s  pretictiBatbtbtavfthAbataTaraftbeLnd.  8ae 
ita*-. 

But  it  Mj  be  gttlMtad  tnm  9  Tb«M.  ii,  8,  Out  an- 
ther SMI  <rf  perditton  ia  to  ba  laraakd,  and  ba  ia  Idon- 
tfied  aa  the  Han  of  Sin,  th«  gnat  opponant  of  tb« 
^ristian  rellgkto,  who  shall  set  hlmMlf  op  in  the  pUee 
if  Qod.  He  la  aftarwaida  called  "the  lawleae  one," 
knd  bia  miracnloiis  unpcotnns  are  described,  but  he  is 
o  be  dsatiojred  at  Chilat'a  appearing.  He  appears  to 
M  the  flnal  bwamatim  eriRdlgkn,aiidUa  ohaiaatBr 
s  dxmwB  in  the  book  of  RereUtkm  aa  the  greet  de- 
wiTW  aad  tormentw  ot  satkna,  who,  after  becombig 
iM  iiudnimaot  of  the  deatmetioo  of  tlM  mjatlc  Baby- 
on,  aimfi  et  nnlversal  deapotiBBa,  forbkla  ail  worship 
>f  the  true  God,  and  defiea  tbe  power  of  Christ;  bnt 
le  is  to  be  deatroTed  and  caat  into  tbe  lake  of  fire, 
rbe  torma  in  wbiiji  tUa  "son  of  pndlton"  is  de- 
icrtbad  sean  to  imply  thai  bo  wHI  ba  a  real  person ; 
but  arguing  flrom  tbe  Yvey  figoraMT*  ebanetar  of 
prophecy  aoany  writers  have  been  led  to  an  opposite 
eoncliudbQ.— Fair  bairn.   See  Amtichbist. 

Pardolto,  an  ancient  Slavonic  deity  worshipped 
by  mariners  and  flsbermen,wbo  belieTed  that  be  pre- 
sided oTor  tba  aaa. 

Per&   See  Ass. 

PteelmCludM.  SaeLACuisB. 
Pared.   See  Muls. 

Pereda,  Astoxio,  an  aminent  Spanish  punter, 
wns  boni  at  ValladoUd  in  1699.   Ha  stodied  under 
Fedro  da  las  Caeras,  and  showed  so  mneh  abillfy  that 
he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  Don  Francisco 
de  Tezada,  who  sent  htm  to  Madrid,  where  he  had  an 
opportonity  of  stndying  tbe  works  of  the  gre^  masters 
m  tlw  ro^  collections.    At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
prodaced  a  picture  of  tbo  Immaadate  f^oneepfu-a,  In 
which  the  Virgin  appeared  on  a  tbrooe  of  clouds,  sup- 
ported by  an^ls,  executed  so  admirably  that  no  one 
coold  baUere  it  the  work  of  so  young  an  artist.  The 
reputation  lie  acq  aired  by  this  performance  Induced 
the  due  de  Olivarea,  who  had  the  direction  of  the 
works  going  on  hi  the  palace  of  the  Retiro,  to  employ 
him,  and  place  him  among  the  artists  of  the  highest 
ranlL    Pereda  performed  his  part  to  the  aatisbction 
of  bis  patron,  and  was  munificently  rewarded.  He 
Skoqnlr^  great  reputation,  and  is  aald  to  have  exe- 
cuted many  works  fbr  the  churehsa  at  Madrid,  Tole- 
do, Alcala,  Coenca,  and  Valladolid.    He  also  painted 
much  for  individuals,  and  no  collection  was  consider- 
ed complete  without  a  specimen  of  Pereda.   It  is  also 
said  he  waa  a  universal  artist — painting  history,  fsmil- 
inr  life,  Tsses,  tapestry,  musical  instruments,  and  other 
obfteeta  of  still  life.   Hiapictafea  were  well  designed, 
hla  drawing  coneot,  and  bb  cdoring  rich  and  ^ow- 
ii^,  in  the  Venetian  style,  with  an  admirable  impasto. 
Few  of  his  works  are  known  to  be  extant  at  the  present 
day.    There  are  two  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Madrid, 
one  of  which  repreaents  St.  Jerome  Meditating  on  Ike 
Last  Judgment;  one  of  CMtt  ailetp  on  the  Cnm,  with 
fiowers  and  skulls,  in  the  collection  of  marshal  Sonit ; 
one  of  Si.  Aniko^  and  ChiO,  in  the  Esterbazy  Gal- 
lery In  Vienna,  and  three  or  four  in  tbe  galkry  at 
Munich.  Panda  died  at  Madrid  In  1669.  SaeSpoon- 
er,  Bkg.  Hit.  o/a»  Fime  ArU,  U,  678. 

P^rMxe,  Habdouih  BEAiwonT  db,  a  noted 
French  pr«]ate,  was  bom  in  1606.  After  liaving  fin- 
ished his  education,  ha  attracted  the  notice  of  cardinal 
Bichelieu,  who  became  his  protector.  Piriflxe  ob- 
tained the  high  office  of  tutor  to  Loois  XIV  in  1644. 
Foor  years  later  his  services  to  the  court  received  rec- 
ognitfoD  by  bis  promotion  to  tbe  blsbopcic  of  Rodez. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Ftench  Academy  In  16M, 
and  wns  appointed  archbishop  of  Paris  In  1662.  In 
this  last  reaponrible  podtlon  he  enforced  among  tbe 
Jaaseidita  ooapUaacB  with  tbe  formulary  of  pope 


Alennder  VII.  Ha  died  In  1670.  F£rMxe  was  a 
man  nf  great  anhoUiabift  and  possessed  remarkable 
tslenta.  He  waa  bom  to  nde  and  to  teach.  Unfortu- 
nately, howerer,  be  was  more  of  a  poUticiaa  tiun  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  did  eveoything  rather  to  pleaae  fala 
king  than  to  honor  bia  God.  He  was  truly  a  tune- 
server.  In  the  Jansmistic  oontroverdy  he  bad  it  in 
bis  power  to  influence  the  king  bvorably,  bnt  he  Ail- 
ed to  embrace  the  oi^rartonlty,  and  was  obliged  to 
obey  when  he  might  have  led.  See  tbe  arts.  Patil- 
um ;  PoB!».RoTAL.  Hla  I4fe  of  Henry  IV  is  con- 
sidered a  (dassloal  woric  {Bittoin  da  Kog  Sexry  le 
Grand  [Amst.  1661,  ISmo]).  An  Engikh  translation 
was  pobllsbad  (load.  1663,  8to  ;  also  1672  and  I786> 
See  Jervls,  MiHorjf  of  tite  Ckurdt  ^  fVmee,  I,  4M 
sq.,  461  sq. ;  D'Anlgny,  Mimoirts  OrvmoL  ii,444  sq. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Feregrlni  da  Cessna,  or  Pellegrini  da  Cbsio, 
an  Italian  goldsmith,  engraver,  and  worker  in  ate/fc, 
flourished  in  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  I6th  and  first  part 
oftbelftb  centuries.  He  is  one  of  those  artists  aboat 
whom  and  whose  woAs  time  b  very  little  known 
with  ceitalnty,  Bartseh  i^ves  a  descriptiTS  account 
of  ten  prints  by  him  (Pamire-GrmeMr,  tom.  xiii). 
Duchesne  discovered  Peregrini's  name  on  some  ad- 
mirable works  by  him  in  niello,  which  he  describes 
(^Eisai  tur  la  Niella).  Ottley  describes  ten  prints 
which  he  snt^mses  to  be  by  this  artist.  Xagler,  from 
these  and  various  other  authorities,  gives  a  list  of 
slxtj'-four  pieces  which  be  attributes  to  him,  among 
them  the  following:  1.  Abrakam  loading  an  mjbriit 
jottmejf  to  Mt.  Moriak;  %AbrtAam,Iaaac,  and  hooter- 
varUt  on  tkeir  vag  to  tke  Mount ;  8.  Altrakam  and  Itaae 
on  ti'-  Momt,  the  servants  sitting  below ;  4.  Abraham 
u!ith  a  htt/e  and  tortA,  Jtaae  bearing  a  bmtxUe  of  vood  ; 

6.  Abraiam,  about  to  immolate  /taae,  w  pmented  hg  on 
Anpei:  the  head  of  a  ram  b  seen  at  tbe  right-hand  cor- 
ner ;  6.  David  conguer^  GoUalh:  a  very  fine  plate ; 

7.  JvdUk  with  the  head  qf  BoMenei  in  her  kmd; 

8.  The  Bolg  Virgin  with  the  Iifant  m  a  throne,  attended 
fiy  Si.  Paul  and  Si.  Fratiai  d'Ai$iti ;  9.  The Baptitm  of 
Christ ;  in  the  foreground,  to  the  right  and  left,  are 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Francis ;  10.  The  JtettareeOon  of 
Chritt ;  11.  The  A  nmrndali'  n,  in  two  small  medallions ; 
12.  John  the  Baptiit  xitk  the  Crott,  on  which  is  a  me- 
dallion with  the  Lamb,  and  tbe  words  "Ecce  Agnus 
18.  St.  Sebat&m  itaniRng  hg  a  Trte,  his  hands  tied 
above  his  head ;  14.  St,  Jerome  kneeling  before  a  Craei- 
Jit,  the  lion  behind  him ;  15.  St.  Roch:  on  the  right 
liand  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity  b  blessing  him ; 
16,  St.  Margaret  seated  on  a  large  icinged  Dragon^ 
holding  in  one  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  bi  the  other  a 
cake.  Bartscb  calU  thb  subject  Provuknee.  Sea 
Spooner,  Si$g.  Bill,     da        AHs^  K,  678. 

Peregrino,  BonATBirroBA  (wigbially  Sbbaoh 
Tom  Ton,  or  Saloho  Katabea),  a  oonvwt  ftam  Jndi^ 
bm,  waa  bom  about  1648  at  Cssala,  not  tu  ttom  tbe 
fiimous  Spanish  monastery  at  MontTerrat.  He  waa 
baptised  at  Bologna  Jan.  18, 1666,  on  which  occasion 
he  took  the  name  under  which  he  waa  afterwards 
known.  According  to  the  Sfdrit  of  his  age,  Peregrino 
endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  mysteries  of  Chrirtian- 
ity  from  the  letter*  of  tbe  Old  Teatanent  according  to 
the  rulea  of  tbe  Cabala  (q.  v.),  and  wrote  In  Italian 
Pre&uo  GugeOo  sopra  U  name  di  ZHo  TetragrammaUm, 
which,  however,  has  never  been  published. — Wolf, 
Bibl.  ffebr.  i,  860  sq.;  ili,  247;  Kalkar,  Israel  u.  die 
Kirche,  p.  80. 

Peragrlinin,  Pbotbus,  a  cynic  philosopher,  wbo 
was  a  native  of  Parium  on  the  Hellespont,  and  flour- 
bhed  in  tbe  reign  of  tbe  Antonines.  After  a  youth 
spent  in  dabancbery  and  crime,  be  vlrited  I^ilestlne, 
where  be  embraced  Cbibtlan%,  and  by  dint  of  hy- 
pocrisy att^ed  to  some  authority  In  the  Chorch,  In 
Older  to  gratifj}*  bb  morbid  appetlfa»~lbr  notoriei^,  ba 
eontrlved  to  be  imprbon«^.ili^^ikM@^^l<&nor, 
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perceiving  the  object,  duappcrfnted  Pertyrinus  by  let- 
ting  him  free.  He  bow  uaained  the  cjnic  gub  And 
returoed  to  his  native  town,  where,  to  obliterate  tike 
mtanoTy  of  Ua  crimes,  he  divided  hb  Inberituiee  among 
the  popnluB.  He  agun  set  o«t  Mi  bit  trnvela,  rely- 
ing OQ  the  GbtiBtiaDfl  for  hit  tnpport;  but  being  dis- 
covered pn^raing  the  ceremony  of  tlie  Lwd's  Supper, 
he  waa  excommuiticated.  He  titwi  went  to  Egypt, 
where  in  the  garb  of  a  mendicant  cynic  he  made  him- 
self notorious  by  the  open  perpetration  of  the  moat 
disgusting  obsc«iity.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
and  endeavored  to  attract  attantioo  by  bis  ribaidiy 
and  abate,  for  which  he  waa  espeltad  by  the  frttftcttu 
Krtli.  Hit  next  visit  wat  to  EUfl,  There  he  tried  to 
Incite  the  people  against  the  Bomans.  Having  ex- 
liausled  all  the  methods  of  maldng  himself  conspicu- 
oiu,  he  at  length  resolved  to  procure  himself  an  im- 
mortal  name  by  sutunitting  to  voluntary  death,  in  im- 
itation of  Hercules.  He  went  to  the  Olympian  games, 
and  in  the  pretence  of  a  vast  eonconrae  <tf  spectators  j 
raised  a  ftaeral  pile,  and  there  carried  hit  mad  reso- 
lutim  into  eflTect,  in  the  236tb  01ym|^  A.D.  165. 
The  Parians  raiswl  a  statue  to  his  memory,  which  was 
reputed  to  be  oracular  (Anazagoras,  quoted  by  Va- 
lols,  Ad.  Amm.  MarceQ.).  LucUn,  who  Icnew  Pere- 
grin as  in  his  youth,  and  who  was  present  at  liis  strange 
self-immola^n,  has  perhape  overcharged  the  narra- 
tive of  his  life  (Lucian,  De  MorU  Pertgrimi,  Amm. 
Hare  zxlx,  1 ;  Philostratne,  VU,  Sophitt.  ii,  18 ;  Gel- 
Hua,  MkK.  a  tt.  xii,  11 ;  Eusebins,  Chnm.  01.  p.  236).— 
Smith,  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  aadMgthot.  ill,  189. 
See  Brucker,  ffittorta  Crilica  Phitotopkia Index); 
Enfield.  Hi$t.  ofPhUot.  p.  866,  867. 

Pereira,  Aatonlo,  on  FicoBtBEiK),  a  learned 
Portngneae  litterateur,  was  bom  Feb.  14, 1726,  bi  tbe 
borough  of  Macao.  After  having  completed  hit  ttud- 
les  in  the  college  of  tbe  Jesnitt  at  TIUa-Anooaa,  be  re- 
fused to  remain  among  them,  and,  as  he  had  a  taete  for 
music,  he  accepted  the  situation  of  organist  In  the 
monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Coimbra.  Several 
months  later  he  took  the  religious  habit  in  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Oratorio  of  Lislwn  (1744),  and  was 
afterwards  employed  to  teach  grammar  (1762),  rhet- 
oric (175o),  and  theology  (1761).  Tbe  publication  of 
bis  first  articles  upon  tbe  teaching  of  the  Latin  and 
Portngoeae  languages,  written  with  much  cleamesa, 
drew  upon  him  passionate  attacks  on  tbe  part  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  then  the  elementary  instructors. 
When  the  differences  arose  between  the  court  of  Rome 
and  Portugal,  his  great  reputation  induced  the  mar- 
quis de  PomlMil  to  intrust  to  him  tbe  care  of  opposing 
the  ultramontane  doctrines,  and  be  proved  wldi  great 
tuperiori^,  in  bit  f^mtatioa  7%eologiea,  that  tbe  bish- 
ops have  the  right  to  grant  all  dispensations,  and  to 
provide  for  all  the  wants  of  the  national  Church  with- 
out the  aid  of  tbe  holy  cbalr.  This  discussion,  which 
attracted  towards  Pereira  as  many  prusee  as  Invec- 
tlvet,  procured  for  him  the  emplt^ments  of  depn^  to 
the  tribunal  of  oensore  (1768),  and  of  interpreting  tec- 
retery  to  the  minister  of  war  (1769).  Obliged  to  live 
in  the  world,  he  left  the  dress  of  the  Oratorio,  and  aided, 
iritb  all  the  activi^  and  penetration  with  which  he 
waa  gifted,  the  prime  minister  in  his  plans  of  reform. 
About  1774  be  became  a  member  of  tbe  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Lisbon,  which  conferred  upon  him  in  1792  the 
title  of  dean.  '*He  att^ed,"  taya  a  writer,  "great 
fiivor,  which  hit  talents  doabtlese  merited;  yet  be 
was  careful  to  preserve  it  by  the  meet  pompons  praises 
lavished  either  upon  tbe  king  or  bis  minister.  His 
vast  erudition  rendered  his  conversation  as  agreeable 
as  instructive.  In  his  career  his  manners  have  been 
above  reproach ;  but  sensible  people,  while  admiring 
his  talents,  could  never  pardon  him  for  the  forgetfnU 
ness  of  hit  first  vows,  his  aaimoaity  towards  the  same 
monks  who  had  been  his  first  teaehera,  and  liis  too  great 
coodetotndon  to  Aa  oooft.  "Bt  died  at  Utbon  Aug. 
14, 1797.   Ha  compoted  a  Ttiy  laiign  nnmbar  itf  thaO' 


If^ical  tbetea  and  wtitingt,  dleaertatimit  and 
the  enomeratioo  of  which  would  occupy  toe  mA  spue 
Below  an  hit  principal  wo^ ;  Exaxi^oa  da  Hbjaa 
Latku  €  PwtwgHtm  (Usb.  17M,  Bto).  la  Lathi  and  f» 
tagaaaa:— 3r0B»  miAoio  de  yrammatin  Latma  (iUi 
176S-1768,  Sn,  pt.  tt).  followed  hy  a  If^naa  (17H). 
under  tbe  name  of  Frandseo  Sandna:  —  Apptf^ 
cntioopama  eorrtcfoodo Dictiomanoimi^tidado^PT^ 

pMnt  e  imp¥ra  (it^d.  1700,  8vo) : — Ba-mm  LutHmmm 
tpktmtriiu  asgae  ad  JtMitarmn  a^tmemm  (ibid.  170, 
4to),  tiaotUted  into  Pwtngiieae  bi  179$:— Primifim 
da  kittoria  90clmcutiem  eat  forma  dit  Jfafiys  (Oid. 
1765, 2  viria.  8vo) ;  tbe  aatbor  pranlaad  two  odar  val- 
umet,  which  ware  never  ivtnted:  —  Dottiima  sakrit 
jScc^mm  d*  miprtma  rtgmm  efsom  t«  olenioot  ^etattoa 
(ibid.  1766,  fol.) ;  these  famous  tbetes,  printed  in  the 
CMeetto  Aewtm  (1768,  in4,  8v«),  have  been  tiw- 
lated  into  French,  Traiti  dm  pouvoir  des  «idgva  (Pkt. 
1772,  8T0):--r«afalmi  Tieobgiea  (ibid.  1706,  170^ 
4to),  trantlatad  into  Latin  by  tbe  anthor  (1769),  iaie 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  Spanlah,  and  fbUowed  ky 
an  Appatdix  (1768, 4to):— I  sda  de  J<ao  G*rwmt  (lUd. 
1769,  2  vols.  8vo):— 7>MKM*fnifM  TknJogiea  (ibid. 
1769, 4to) ;  —  Deduetio  Ckronologica  tt  Axtfytka  {OiL 
1771) :— TVstaMento  JVovo  e  Fetto  eat  Porimgmei  QbU. 
1778, 1790, 28  vols.  8vo) ;  tbit  translation,  aecompamed 
by  notat,  prellioes,  and  varhxu  raadiBgt,wa»  i^riMed 
In  171*4  for  the  third  time,  4to  siae Cfaay  ai dfo  *m 
qxxaa,  etc.  (ibid.  1782, 6vo) : — E'ogiot  doe  r-ja  dt  Ptr^ 
tuffol  (ibid.  1786,  4to).  See  Sumnario  da  BAL  Im- 
tana,  vol.  1 ;  Figaniere,  BUtliografia  kiti.  Portegmesa: 
Le  Momteur  umv.  ann.  xiL — Hoefer,  Amrr.  Bvy.  Gtmi- 
rtUe,  xzxix,  672.    See  the  EngUth  Sev.  viii,  106, 113L 

Pereira.  Bento  (IX  a  learned  Spaniard,  was  ben 
at  Valencia  in  1&3&.  Admitted  into  tbe  Society  of  Jens 
in  1552,  be  finished  his  studies  in  Sicily  and  at  BeaM^ 
and  rendered  himself  very  akllfnl  in  tike  teiaaeta  and 
philosophy,  which  he  tau^t  with  honor.  H«  dial  at 
Rome  March  6,  1616.  His  principal  writings  are, 
Pl^iiconm  lib.  3X  (Rome,  16(3,  4to) :  —  CnauaiatgiB 
in  Danielem  (ibid.  1686, 4to)  i—Commemtma  im  Gamim 
(ibid.  168»-1698. 4  vols.  4to)  :^De  mngia  et  dia^ralMW 
atlroloffiea  (Inecdstadt,  1691,  8vo);— grfscto  tfjpaffi 
liona  in  mmths  Ser^tmram  (Ibid.  16Ca-16ie,  &  Tsk 
4to),  All  these  vorkt  bare  freqaently  baaa  repriated. 
—Hoefer,  JVouv.  Biog.  Ginhvte,  t.  T.  See  Pabrieaa^ 
Hut.  Bibt.l,26&;  Qrksse,  ZitmA  ili,  88S  aq. SnHa, 
Bill.  Crit.  du  Vieta  Tat.  p.  428. 

Pereira,  Bento  (2),  a  Portugneae  Jmtelt,  wm 

bom  In  1606  at  Borba,  tai  Alemte)o.  He  taaght  bdks- 
lettres  at  Evora,  and  published  aevenl  works  af  pee. 
try,  of  morals,  and  of  tbecdogj.  He  tied  in  ICBL  Wt 
quote  at  his  works,  Pntodia  (Evora,  16R  M.),  is 
Latin,  Spaniah,  and  Portugoeta,  aeveral  edkieaa:  — 
TVaoNTW  fia^ats  ZasAoMB  0bfd.  164S,  U.) :— AwvM- 
amm  tkeologUmm  (WA,  1671-1676, 1  Tola.  M.)l  See 
Poesevin,  Apparatv  eaeerf  Sotwal,  Ita  Seripl.  Ac 
Jetu;  Antonio.  BM.  Bi^pana  JVoco.— Hoefcr,  fimm. 
Btoff.  Ginindt,  xxxix,  57L 

Peremayanoftachlnii  (i.  e.  Se-Am^at\  b 
tbe  name  of  a  Russian  sect  wliich  aepaniad  frsa  tht 
Rnsso-Greek  Church  about  tbe  year  1770  at  Tctks. 
They  agree  In  almost  aveiy  respect  with  the  Aer*- 
brtM,  or  "Old  CaranumlaUtta," azoqA  that  tber  le- 
anolnt  those  who  join  them  with  the  holy  ehrkm. 
They  also  remrdain  those  popes  or  priests  who  Mccdt 
to  them  tnm  the  EstabUsbment.  Tbe  PereaMtyaaeft- 
Bchint  afe  really  a  bnaeh  of  tha  PopaAaeUM  (q.  v.). 

PerAi.  SaaEAfiLK. 

Pe'reah (Reb.  id.  ti^^  miKmuaf;  Se|iL  *ap^ 
the  first  named  of  tbe  two  aona  ti  MaeUr  tha ! 
siteh7bitwifbllaaebahaCbnakTii.lfi>.  &C.< 
1668. 

,  Pw«7ni.Abbihan»WaiP^U£ith: 
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of  Mma  note,  wu  of  PortogOMe  origin,  bnt  born  In 
Anuterdam,  when  he  floarilbed  in  tbe  middk  of  the 
17  tb  century .  He  w«s  one  of  tbe  etodenta  of  the  nh- 
binical  college  of  that  dty,  and  wu  highly  esteemed 
for  bis  Uteniy  talents.  He  vrote  in  Spanish,  E^tejo 
deUa  VtmidaddetMwido,  "the  Mimrof Worldly  Vsn- 
ity"  (Amsterd.  im}:—LaCtrkani^lQmimo,  "tbe 
Sdm  Path"  Ohid.  1666),  an  ethical  work  in  twelve 
•ectioos,  treating,  1,  on  divine  Fiovidence ;  2,  on  the 
Tsni^  of  the  world;  8,  on  love  and  fear  of  God;  1, 
oo  vices  and  virtues ;  fi,  on  recompense  and  punish- 
ment, etc  See  FUrst,  £ibL  Jnd.  iii,  77 ;  Undo,  Hut. 
^tktJtwtmSj>€MHptdP»rtagal,^W»;  6ratB,CeMA. 
d.  Jmdemt  x,  227 ;  De  Castro,  BidMea  EtpaMola,  i, 
60&;  De  BoMl,  Diaiimpio  atorieo  dtgli  atOort  Mni,  ^ 
2»  (Germ,  transl.  bj  Hsmbnrger);  WoU,  Bibi.  /Mr. 
iii, 50:  Joat,6<S(A.d.JiMlMa.a.».£eilea,iii,S88.2S8. 
(B.P.) 

Pereyra,  Diego,  a  Portagoese  pdnter,  was  bom 
aboDt  1570.  Very  little  is  known  concerning  his  lifc. 
He  died  in  IHO,  In  (be  hoose  of  a  nobleman  where  be 
spent  his  last  days.  PereTia  bad  a  rare  talent  for 
painting  conflagratkme  and  infernal  scenes.  He  often 
painted  ths  Bunting  of  TVoy  and  tbe  Overtkme 
Soiom,  but  Id  eadi  case  in  a  dIflSBrent  manner.  He 
excelled  in  painting  pictures  of  fmlt  and  flowers ;  also 
rural  scenes  illamioated  by  the  radiance  of  torches  or 
tbe  lightning's  flash.  His  landscapes  are  painted  In  a 
S|HTfted  style,  ornamented  with  small  figures  in  excel- 
lent taste.  See  Spooner,  Btog.  But,  oftiM  fine  Artt, 
8.  r. 

Pereyra*  Manael,  a  Portngnese  sculptor,  was 
bom  In  1814.  He  settled  at  Madrid,  when  he  atteined 
great  distinction,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  ablest 
artists  that  Portogal  has  produced.  He  was  commis' 
sloned  to  execute  a  great  number  of  works.  His 
masterpiece  b  a  large  statue  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
church  of  the  Boaario  at  Madrid.  It  is  said  that  in  his 
old  age,  having  become  blind,  he  made  the  model  of  a 
statue  of  St.  JoAh,  and  directed  its  execution.  This 
•tstue  is  one  of  bis  finest  worlu.  He  died  in  1667. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  But.  o/tkt  Fim  Artt,  ii,  674,  675. 

Pe'rem  (1  Chna.  xxvii,  8).   See  Prarkz. 

Perax.  a  name  common  to  many  Jeirish  literati, 
of  whom  we  mention  the  following: 

1.  Bbh-Elija,  also  called  flop*  (q'l,  also  C|"inB), 
a  pupil  of  R.  Jechiel  of  Paris,  lived  at  Corbei),  and 
died  about  1800;  He  wrote  many  Tosaftith  or  addita- 
mento  to  tha  Talmud,  viz.  to  tiia  treatises  Beza,  Nazir, 
Nedarim,  Sanhedrim,  Haccoth,  and  JUella,  reprinted  In 
tbe  editlnis  ot  tbe  Talmud.  He  also  wrote  sddita- 
menu  to  the  treatise  Baba  Kama  (imp  K33),  which 
was  published,  according  to  a  recension  of  one  of  his 
pupils,  by  Abr.  Venano  (Livomo,  1819).  Uls  Toeafbth 
to  Zebacbim  (C^nat  S)  is  reprinted  in  Pietosl's  n2t13 
n-'BS  (ibid.  1810).  SeeFllrBt,J9iN.Jwi:iii,77;  Zanc, 
Zmr  GeaelMiie  a.  ZAcniAnv  p.88, 41, 46, 62, 60, 119, 198, 
205,666.  (B.P.) 

2.  Bbk-Isaac  HA.COHBK,  a  Jurist  of  high  repute, 
a  great  cabalist,  and  a  celebrated  physician,  was  bora 
abeot  1841  at  Gerona.  He  wrote  a  highly  esteemed 
work,  n^niitn  ns^??, "  U»e  Dispositions  of  Uie  Di- 
vinity,** wUch  treats  In  flfteen  sections  of  the  system 
of  Cabala.  It  was  first  printed  at  Ferrara  In  1668, 
and  often  since;  lastly  at  Zolkiew  in  1779.  SeeFUrst, 
BibL  Jud.  Iii,  77 ;  Do  Rossi,  Diaonario  atorieo  detjH  au- 
leri  Ebrti,  p.  260  (Germ,  transl.  by  Hamburger);  Lin- 
do,  ffitt.  of  Ike  Jem  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  81 ;  Zuns, 
Z  -r  Getckickie  tL  LUeratar,  p.  480.    (B.  P.) 

3.  Jbhijda  Laos  BBit-JonpH,wbo  lived  at  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  IStii  centniy,waa  rabbi  at  Venice  and 
Amsterdam.  He  wrote,  D'^'U"in  mVS,  tbe  Deca- 
logue, in  a  poetical  Anunalco-Arabk  paraphrase,  ete. 
(Anatardara,  17S7):  — AnAMMto  toHd^,  a  Qoinpen- 


dlnm  of  Jewish  tbedogy,  which  treats.  In  twelve  chap' 
tors,  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Jewish  relig- 
ion —  Godf  cosmology,  foltb,  legislature,  the  thirteen 
articles  of  fidth,  asceticism,  ethics,  providence,  etc. ; 
it  was  written  in  Spanish,  and  published  in  1729  :— 
n^m  -nyo,  mystical  and  cabalistic  treatises  (Ven- 
ice, 1716): — 'O^T^  '^^9'  ^^^^  of  discourses  deliv- 
ered at  Venice,  which  bear  upon  tbe  Pentateuch  (Ber- 
lin, 1712).  See'  FUrst,  BOL  Jud.  iii,  77  aq. ;  De  Rossi, 
Diaionario  Morico  degli  autori  Ebrei,  p.  8M  sq.  (Oeim. 
transl.  by  Hamburger) ;  Jdcher,  AVgemtiMt  GMrtat- 
Ledkm,  s.  v. ;  Wol^  SiU.  Btbr.  iU,  816  sq.   (B.  P.) 

Peres,  one  of  the  flrst  Portngnese  wissienaiies  in 
Cochin  China,  was  Ixtm  about  1636.  He  Joined  tbe 
French  missionaries,  and  was  charged  by  tbe  bishop 
of  Berynthe  to  go  to  Bengarin  and  Jousfdam  to  nuke 
conversions.  He  arrived  about  1671,  and  from  those 
places  wrote  letter*  to  the  prelate  wbo  had  sent  him.  In 
which  were  found  interesting  observations  upon  tbe 
country  and  its  Inbatntants.  He  died  towards  the 
close  of  the  17th  centny.  See  BtMon  dm  ISMdim 
det  Mpies  /Vnnfois,  p.  70.— Hoefer,  JVow.  Bhs-  Ghi^ 
rafe,xxxhi,&81.  * 

Feres,  Fatker  Andrtf,  a  Spanish  theologian  and 
romance  writer,  a  native  of  the  Idngdom  of  Leon,  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  H«  entered  tbe 
Dominican  Order,  and  atteined  to  tiie  dignity  of  supe- 
rior of  tbe  convent  of  the  Dominicans  in  Madrid.  His 
8ermon»  and  bis  Kse  de  St.  Bas/mond  de  Penafort  are 
forgotten,  bnt  inqalriea  are  stUl  nade^  flrom  motives 
of  curiosity,  after  his  mmance  of  La  Pieam  Jtutma, 
which  he  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Francois 
Ubeda,  Teledan  (Medina-del-Campo,  1606,  4to).  It  is 
a  weak  imitetlon  of  Goaman  d'Alfarcbe,  destitato  oi 
invention,  and  written  in  an  afl'ected  style.  It  is  re- 
markable only  for  some  Uceotious  Inddents,  strange 
enough  for  the  superior  of  a  convent  The  beet  edi- 
tion Is  that  of  Mayans  y  SIscar  (tladrid,  1786,  4to). 
See  £chard,  Scriptont  oimma  Pmdicatonm  i  llcknor. 
Bio.  nf  Spamrk  LiUraturt,  iii,  61.— Hoefcr,  JVear.  Biog. 
Ghuriik^  xxzix,  681. 

Peres,  Andrei,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  bora  at 
Seville  in  1660.  He  painted  historical  snbjecte;  also 
flower-pieces,  in  which  he  was  more  snccessftal.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  three  on  sacred  subjecte  in  tbe 
sanctuary  of  S.  Lucia  at  Seville,  signed  "  Andres  Pe- 
rez, 1707  and  in  the  sacris^  of  the  Capuchins  of  tbe 
same  dty  Is  a  pktnre  t>y  him  of  the  Lost  Judgment, 
dated  1718.  He  died  In  1727.  Sea  Spooner,  Biog. 
mat.  f^ikt  Fme  Arte,  U,  676. 

Feres,  Antonio,  a  learned  SpaiUah  prelate,  wn 

bora  in  1569  at  Saint-Domlnica  of  Siloe.  Be  belonged 
to  the  Benedictine  Order,  which  chose  bim  fw  vicar- 
general,  and  be  helped  to  revive  among  his  brethren  a 
taste  for  learning.  He  occupied  successively  the  bish- 
oprics of  Urgel,  Lerida,  and  Tarragona.  He  died  at 
Madrid  May  1, 1687.  His  principal  works  are,  ^jnns- 
ttmientot  quaAngemmalet  (Barcelona,  1608, 8  voLi.4to): 
—PenUOeackum  Jidei  (Madrid,  1620,  fol.);  some  pas- 
sages relative  to  the  authority  of  tbe  pope  caused  the 
wwk  to  be  t  'dtl;/  suppressed,  and  it  has  become  very 
rare; — CommeiUaria  m  regtdnm  8.  Benrdieti  (Lyons, 
1621,  2  vols.  4to).  See  N.  Antonio,  BiH.  Bi^amt 
/fowl.— Hoefer,  Ifow.  Biog.  Giniratr,  xxxix,  680 ;  Wet- 
zer  n.  Welte.  KinAeit-LtiSkom,  xU,  942. 

Perez,  Bartolomtf,  a  distinguished  Spanish 
painter,  was  bora  at  Madrid  In  1684.  He  studied  in 
the  school  of  Don  Jnan  de  Arellano,  and  atteined  tn^at 
excellenee  in  flower  painting.  His  pictures  of  this 
kind  are  composed  in  a  tasteful  and  delicate  style, 
with  a  brilliancy  and  harmony  of  coloring  deserving 
of  high  praise.  He  slso  succeeded  in  the  figure,  fol- 
lowing the  style  of  Don  Jnan  de  Carreno.  There 
wen  many  of  bis  pieces  at  the  Betino,  whkh  were^nb- 
seqaentiy  reai0Tedtethe^&4titiHb^,^ABdUM|P9fitb^ 
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ptoducttooB  U  mnitiocMd,  which  comblnw  hli  talento 
in  both  brmnch«s  of  the  art,  repre>entln({  St,  Rota  of 
Lima  kmeetiitg  he/on  Uu  Virgin  md  iitfamt  Jemu,  wUk 
two  Ang-  it,  OMe  ^  whom  U  neauims  tke  Satimr,  wfc'h 
theoAeritpremUimgUmwitkavimijfJhtMn.  jpera 
WM  alao  distinguished  for  Um  axcallenoe  of  Ua  UiMt- 
rical  decontions.  The  duke  of  Montaletme 
sioned  him  to  paint  a  grand  ceiling  in  fresco  in  his 
palace  at  MadrM,  but  while  ocenpied  apon  it  he  anfor- 
tanateiy  fell  from  the  scaffold  and  was  killed,  in  1698. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Biit.  o/Oe  Fint  At%ti,  676. 

Peres,  Francieoo,  pb  Pimbda,  a  Spanish  painter 
who  ftmrialwd  at  Seville  aboat  1660.  H*  rttidied  an* 
der  H nriUo,  and  fbUowed  hb  style  with  oomiderable 
SDccess.  Anumg  oUter  works,  he  painted  several  plct- 
orea  for  the  cbttiebes  and  ctmTents  at  Serille,  which 
sliow  that  he  was  an  able  disciple  of  that  great  master. 
Peres  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  profweors  who 
established  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Seville.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  BiH.  qftke  Pim  A  rU,  11, 675. 

Fe'res-UEBA  (Heb.  Pe'nd  I7asa',  W3  ^n^,  1 
Chron.  xili,  11),  or  Pe'rea-Ux'sall  (Ue&.  JPe'ntt 
UmtA%  ray  rn|,  hnaek  of  /ftsoA,  3  Sam.  vi,  8; 
Sept.  Atanoje^  'O^a),  the  name  which  David  cocferred 
OD  tiie  threahing-door  of  MachoD,  or  CbUou,  in  con- 
memoration  of  the  soddeo  death  of  Ussah :  "  And  Da- 
vid was  wroth  becatiaa  Jehorab  had  brokoi  this  breach 
OB  Utsah,  Md  be  called  tlw  place  '  Unah'a  taraaUog' 
onto  thi*  day.**  Th»  mtipent  was  a  fimnite  with 
David  OQ  sncb  occasions.  He  enployed  it  to  eom- 
inetDorate  Ma  having  **  broken  up"  the  Philistine  force 
in  the  valley  of  Rephaim  (2  Sam.  v,  30).  See  Baal- 
FKRAzni.  He  also  uaed  it  In  a  sabeeqaent  reftoence 
to  Uaaafa's  dortmctkiD  in  1  Chron.  xv,  18.  It  is  re- 
mariuble  that  the  statement  of  the  oontlnaed  exist- 
•nce  of  the  name  shonld  be  fbuad  not  only  ia  Samnel 
and  Chronfclee,  bnt  also  in  Josephna,  wb*  saya  {Ant. 
vU,  4,  S),  as  If  from  Ua  own  obeervatioo,  "tfte  place 
where  be  died  is  even  now  (fn  vvv)  called  *  the  cleav- 
ing of  Oza.' " — Smith.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles  fh>m  the  site  of  Kiijatli-Jflarim,  on  tkt  bill 
Immediately  above  Cfaesia,  the  ancient  Cbeaalon,  on 
the  road  tiience  towards  Jerusalem,  is  a  small  village 
•till  called  Jt:jUrMef-I7;^  or  "the  mins  of  Uizah."  It 
is  given  Prof.  BoUnaon  among  the  names  of  place* 
west  of  Jerusalem  as  Kkirhet  eULaia,  or,  as  it  abonld 
be  written,  Kldrbel  el-Aut.  This  seems  to  be  Pere»- 
Uzzah.  The  poeiti(m,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  near 
the  site  of  Obed-edom's  house,  and  not  far  from  the 
site  of  Kirjath-Jearim,  all  correspond.  David,  being 
afraid,  it  is  said,  to  proceed  with  die  ark  towards  Jeru- 
salem, "carried  it  aride  into  the  house  of  Obed-«dom 
the  CUttite."  It  seems  therefore  that  the  house  of 
Obedredom  must  have  been  near  or  la  the  immediate 
ndghborlioodofPeres-Uzzah.— Fairbaim.  SmObed- 

BDOH. 

Parleoti  (Perfect)  is  the  name  assumed  lay  tbe 
stricter  Gathari  (q.  v.)  of  the  ISth  and  13th  centuries. 
Rainerius,  who  had  himself  been  a  Catharist,  and  who 
speaks  of  a  cenena  of  tbe  sect  taken  by  themselves, 
says  that  there  were  only  4000  of  these,  although  the 
"Cradentea,"  or  genard  body  of  the  Oatharista,  were 
innnmemble.  These  '*  perfect"  Catharists  were  anal- 
ogous to  the  Manichsaan  "elect,"  professing  to  live  an 
extremely  strict  life,  in  imitation  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  From  among  tbem  were  taken  thwr  lush- 
ops,  "Filius  major,"  "  FUius  minor,"  and  deacon, 
some  of  whom  were  brought  up  from  their  childhood 
on  a  rifcid  fish  and  vegetable  diet.  The  Perfect!  also 
called  tfiemselves  C(mm>tati  and  Boni  Homwu,  See 
Beiner,  Contr.  Waldent,  in  BSA.  Max.  zxv,  266, 269. 

Perfootlon  (Lat.pei:/«eftM», ' '  made  out, "  oompleta) 
b  api^lad  to  that  which  WBBti  nothing.  Aooording  to 
Boma,  it  Is  divided  Inlo  f^yricirf  or  iMuvi,  whereby  • 
•'*''ng  has  aU  Its  powers  and  &caltlea{  aioni^  or  an 


omfaient  degree  of  goodnesa  and  pie^ ;  and  aH^iya- 
ieai  or  transcendent  in  the  poaaeasiosi  of  all  tlie  easa- 
tlal  aCtribBlaa  or  parte  tMoeasary  to  the  int^rity  e(  s 
•ubataace;  or,  in  bsimbbI,  it  li  tbat  wliasBby  B  tU^ 
haa  or  b  provided  with  averrtUKg  belnaging  ta  ib 
nature.  Pcrfectioa  b  rsCotm  ot  tA&al^  A  b«^ 
poaisasBi  of  all  the  qualities  belonging  to  its  apeaa 
in  the  bi^teat  degree  may  be  called  perf^  Ib  a  nfa- 
tfaeaMss.  Bat abtobde pafeetim can ewy be  aacribd 
to  tbe  Supreme  Being.  We  haw  Ae  idea  of  a  Bebf 
iaflnitely  jM^/te*— and  from  thb  Daaeartat  wi 
that  SBch  a  Being  reaUy  ssista. 

The  PsBRcnoxs  OP  QoD  an  llMwa  qnalMoB  wU 
be  has  communicated  to  Us  rctkmal  cieatBwa,  *ak 
which  are  in  Urn  in  an  inflnltely  jvei^M  degrae.  Tbty 
have  been  distingidshed  as  natmral  and  moral — th 
former  belonging  to  Deity  as  tbe  great  first  csase— 
such  as  independent  and  necessary  existemce  tbe  la- 
ter as  manifested  in  the  creation  and  gogaramMt  of 
tbe  aniverse  each  aa  goedaaM, Jaatiee,  ate.  Batthqy 
are  all  natural  in  tbe  aenia  of  Mng  isiiinliai  It  hu 
been  proposed  to  call  the  former  (Otrilmt^*  mzA  tbe  ls(- 
t«r  forfactima.  But  thb  distinctive  use  of  tbe  tns 
has  not  prevailed ;  indeed  it  b  not  well  fbraded.  In 
God  there  are  nothing  but  attrihnte»  becaase  in  hia 
everything  b  absolute  and  invcdved  in  tbe  snfaetaaet 
and  unity  of  a  perfect  being.    See  Attkisctc^ 

PERFECTION,  Chxibtiab.  Tbe  word  "perfect." 
in  the  moral  sense,  b  nenally  the  tnnalatiao  of  tbe 
Heb.  t3Pl  and  the  Greek  r^Xttocvi^h  both  taeentbl- 
ly  mean  am^tte.  The  term  perfectioaf  says  WiuitH, 
is  not  always  need  in  the  same  sense  in  ttte  ScriptaiB. 
1.  Tlwre  b  a  perftoctitm  of  naeeri^,  wberehj  a  nsa 
serrea  God  wltbont  hypocri^  (Job  i,  1 ;  Isa.  xxzvm, 
8).  I.  There  b  a  perfection  of  parte,  »»l^etfim  with 
respect  to  tbe  whole  man  (I  Tbeas.  v,  23),  and  at^selMC 
witti  respect  to  the  whole  law,  when  all  the  duties  pr^ 
scribed  by  God  are  observed  (Psa.  cxix,  128 ;  Luke  i, 
6).  8.  There  b  a  eomparative  perfection  ascribed  ta 
those  who  are  advanced  in  knowledge,  l^iHi,  and  saatv 
tlfication,  in  comparison  of  those  who  are  still  tnfents 
and ontasi^t (1  John  ii,18;  1  Cor.  11, 6;  PULin,15). 
4.  There  b  an  ecatu/dical  perfection.  The  rlgfaleo«>- 
neSB  of  Christ  being  imputed  to  the  bdiever,  be  b  co» 
plete  in  him,  and  accepted  of  God  as  perfect  tluva^ 
ChriatCCol.ii,10;Eph.v,27;2Car.v,21>  5.  Tbcn 
is  also  a  perfectitm  of  dtgnuy  by  which  a  person  per. 
forms  all  tbe  commands  of  God,  with  the  taSi  exettka 
of  all  hb  powers,  without  the  least  defect.  TUs  ii 
what  the  law  of  God  requires,  bnt  what  flw  saints  can* 
not  attain  to  in  this  life,  though  we  willingly  alio* 
them  all  tbe  other  kinds  above  mentioaed  (Sam.  vS, 
24;  Phil,  iii,  12;  1  John  i,  8)  (Witaina,  <Eetmamn 
FoAtntm  Dei,  lib.  ill,  cap.  12,  {  124).  The  aDaari 
worthies,  in  the  simplicity  of  theb  Uth,  were  "  perfect 
in  Aeir  generation"  (Gen.  vi,  9 ;  Job  1, 1) ;  "  Hwr  fal- 
lowed tbe  Lord  fblly"  (Nnmb.  xiv,  24).  Aa  tlie'tetB 
"  perfect"  b  freqnentiy  applied  todifbm*  inffiviiBA 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  tte  posaeaeion  of  tbe  ehaneta 
so  f^nenUy  enjoined,  tlMn  can  be  no  doalit,  amov 
those  who  Imow  the  Scriptures  and  the  poww  of  Goi 
that  per/eeOom,  in  the  acriptoial  sense  «f  the  teiw, 
ought  to  be  an  object  of  more  anxioaa  solicituk 
ammg  Christians  than  it  ns Daily  b  (Gen.  xvii,  1; 
Luke  vi,  40;  Heb.  vi,  1>  We  are  exhwted  to  ac^oiii 
the  perfection  of  Christiantfy  both  in  theory  and  pot 
tice.  We  are  to  be  thoroughly  instnicted  and  expe- 
rienced in  divine  principles ;  to  be  adults  and  not  cUt 
dren  in  Christian  knowledge  (1  Cor.  ii,  6;  xiv,  20;  1 
Cor.  xiil,  9;  Eph.  iv,  13;  Phil,  iii,  15;  Heb.  r,  Ifk 
We  are  to  press  onward  to  tbe  atulnment  d'tbe  pff- 
fectlon  of  Christbn  life  by  submission  to  the  reign  tf 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  brings  the  entire  nmn  into  com- 
l^etantbjection  to  the  divine  wUl  (Bon.  Tiii,  12).  h 
thb  Boase  the  lUdiftal  mush*  add  to  •^■laad  perM 
and  eomplate  te^OlellH^  WllQ^]^'e(Cid.  B,10;  ir. 
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t).  The  Savioar  says  to  bb  ^seiplw,  "B«  y« 
lereftwo  parfect,  eTeo  M  your  Father  wbkh  U  in 
eaven  is  pwfcct"  (Halt.  T,  48).  Not  that  wo  oan 
rer  attain  to  an  t^mi^itf;  but  taking  him  at  tlli  mify 
attarn  of  perfsctlMi,  w*  can  advanca  toward!  a  em- 
mtlaritjf.  Just  aa  it  ifl  said  in  tlko  parallel  pasaage, 
'  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  la 
lerciful"  (LqIu  vl,  40),  00  we  ar«  to  be  holy  in  the 
une  manmer,  ttioagh  In  the  same  degnt  it  is  utterly 
npoaalble,  as  we  are  bat  finite  creatures,  while  he  k 
he  Inflnite  and  Btenial.  As  creatafw,  we  cannot 
each  mny  itata  that  {mclndea  the  possibility  of  ftirther 
mprmrenMnt ;  inasmach  aa  we  may  love  God  supreroe- 
yet  that  lore  may  become  strontter,  and  that  delight 
Defease  forever.  The  periection  of  a  Christian,  con- 
idered  in  relation  to  that  of  liis  heavenly  Father,  mar 
w  likened  to  one  of  those  matitematical  lines  that  m^r 
Lrmw  nearer  and  nearer  to  another  for  sU  eternity,  still 
enudnlns  aa  inflnite  in  their  mntnat  dlstaooe  as  they 
ire  endless  in  th^r  mutual  approach,  and  everlasting 
n  their  asymptotlo  relation  to  <mfl  another.  Our  coti- 
inual  advancement  towards  him  may  be  Ulastrated  by 
.he  recurring  decimal  fraction.  Though  we  add  figure 
ifter  figure,  in  a  continuing  and  never-ending  series, 
uid  every  sddidonal  figure  brings  it  nearer  to  a 
»rtain  value,  yet  there  is  no  possiUlity  of  its  ever 
reaching  that  mine.  80  tht  hsppy  and  the  M.y  maiy 
sontlniie  to  gnw  more  like  God,  wlthoat  the  most  dis- 
tant posriUSi?  of  atuining  his  glorfons  perfections. 
Nay,  he  may  grow  more  like  God  throoghont  eternity, 
uid  tfatoogbont  etemi^  remain  at  an  Infinite  distance 
from  the  absolutely  perfect  object  which  be  thns  hi- 
ereaainBly  resembles  (PhU.  ill,  12-16).  See  Bates, 
ir>mti^Ik6B7,ete.;  hatgii,I)ijpi^o/Hum<m  Nattatt 
Doddridge,  Leetmra,  lect.  181;  Cbanning,  Workt;  It- 
y\a^,Ora^oiU€mdArgimeiUt;  Eitgl,  Rev.  li,  20;  Prtib. 
Thfol.  Rev.  Oct.  1868 ;  Ckritt.  Examiner  (1874%  p.  188 ; 
Brit,  emd  For.  B».  Rev.  July,  1876;  Metk.  Quar.  Rep. 
Oct.  1874.   See  SAKcnncATiOM. 

That  such  perfection  Is  attainable  In  this  life  is  held 
by  the  Franciscans,  Jesnits,  and  Hollnlsts  in  the 
Choreh  of  Borne,  hot  is  denied  by  the  Dominicans  and 
JanteaisCs.  In  advocating  the  doetrioo,  ita  Boman 
CathoUe  snppoiters  generally  rest  much  on  thedistino- 
tion  between  Mortof  and  wnM^slna.    See  Sin. 

'*  Ckrutitm  Perfection"  Is  pre.emlnently  a  doctrine 
of  Methodists  of  nearly  all  classes.  It  is  not  a  perfeo. 
tion  of  Juttificatiim,  imt  a  perfection  of  mmet^/iealiom; 
which  John  Wesley,  in  a  sermon  on  Christian  perfoc. 
tion,  ftom  the  text  Hsh.  tI,  1, "  Let  ni  go  on  to  perfeo- 
tton,"  earnestly  contends  for  as  attdnable  in  this  life 
by  believers,  by  ai^oments  fbunded  chiefly  on  the  com- 
mandmenta  and  promises  of  Scripture  concerning  saniv 
tification ;  goarding  his  doctrine,  however,  by  saying 
that  It  Is  neither  an  angelic  nor  an  Adamic  perfection, 
and  does  not  exclude  ignorance  and  error  of  jndgment, 
with  consequent  wrong  aflbctionB,  anch  aa  "needless 
ftar  or  ili-gronnded  hope,  unreasonable  lore  or  unrea- 
Bon^e  aversion."  He  admits,  also,  that  even  in  this 
sense  it  Is  a  rare  attainment,  bnt  asserts  ttiat "  seveial 
persMs  have  enjoyed  this  blessing,  without  intermp- 
tion,  for  many  years,  several  enjoy  it  at  this  day,  and 
notafew  luve  enjoyed  it  unto  ^eir  death,  as  they  have 
declared  with  their  latest  breath,  calmly  witnessing 
that  God  had  saved  them  frmn  all  ain,  tUi  their  spirit 
ntanwd  to  God.**  PanI  and  John  be  deemed  suffl- 
«ient  anthorides  for  the  use  of  an  eiuthet  which  be 
knew,  however,  would  be  liable  to  the  cavils  of  criti- 
cism. The  Christian  world  had  aim  lately  recognised 
the  term  in  the  writings  of  Clemens  Alezandrinns,  Ua- 
carios,  Kemiris,  Finelon,  Lucas,  and  other  writers,  Pa- 
lial  and  Prateslant.  Beddes  incessant  allusions  to  the 
docMne  hi  his  genenl  writings,  Wesley  has  left  an 
siahorate  treatise  on  ft  FletdierofMadeley,anexani. 
pis  as  well  as  an  authority  of  the  doctrine,  published  an 
*May  on  It,  proving  It  to  l>e  scriptural  as  well  as  sanc- 
Unwd  l>y  the  best  tbeokgioal  writers.   We^'s  the- 


ory ofthe  doctrine  is  predse  and  inteUlgllile,  though  of-, 
ten  distMtad  hito  per^exhig  difficulties  by  both  lu  ad- 
vocates and  oppMienta.  Aa  above  observed,  be  taught 
not  absolute,  nor  angelic,  nor  Adamic,  Ijut  '*  Christian 
perfcetiuL"  Bach  sphere  of  being  has  ita  own  normal 
limits ;  God  akme  has  alMolnte  perfcotion ;  the  angels 
have  a  perfection  of  thehr  own  atwve  tbat  of  human* 
i^,  at  least  of  tbe  knmani^-  of  our  spliere ;  an  fallen 
man,  repreeentod  b]EsA.dam,  occupied  a  peculiar  sphere 
in  the  divine  economy,  with  ita  own  relatloos  to  tlie  di- 
vine govemraeot,1tsown  "pexfcetlon,"  called  by  Wa^ 
ley  Adamic  par^Bction;  fweO,  bnt  r^enented  naaf 
has  also  his  peculiar  sphere  as  a  subject  (tf  the  mediato- 
rial economy,  and  the  highest  practicable  virtue  (what- 
ever it  may  be)  in  that  sphere  is  its  "  perfsction,"  is 
Christian  perfection.  Admitting  such  a  theory  of  per- 
feetioD,  the  most  important  question  has  respect  to  Us 
fnaedcal  limit.  Whenoanitbes^ofaCbrtotlanman 
tbat  he  is  thns  perfset?  Wesley  tan^t  that  perfect 
Christians  "are  not  fkee  from  ignorance,  no,  nor  from 
mistake.  We  are  no  more  to  expect  any  man  to  l>e 
infidlible  than  to  be  omniscient. . . .  From  infirmities 
none  are  pwfectly  freed  till  thdr  s[Mts  return  to  God ; 
Dither  can  we  expect,  till  then,  to  be  wholly  freed  from 
temptation ;  for '  the  servant  is  not  alwve  his  Master.' 
NeUber  in  this  sense  is  thsre  any  abeolnte  perfection 
on  earth.  There  is  do  perfection  of  degrees,  none  wtiicb 
does  not  admit  of  a  eontlnnal  inaease. . . .  The  pnq>fr- 
sition  which  I  will  hold  is  this :  '  Any  person  may  l>e 
cleansed  from  all  sinftil  tempore,  and  yet  need  the  aton. 
ing  blood.'  For  what?  for '  negligences  and  ignoran- 
ces for  both  words  and  actions  (as  well  as  omissions), 
which  are,  in  a  sense,  transgressions  of  the  perfect  bw. 
And  I  beUeve  no  one  is  dear  of  these  till  he  lays  down 
this  cormptible  body.'*  Perfection,  as  defined  by  Wes- 
ley, to  not  then  perfection  according  to  the  absolute 
moral  law :  it  is  perfection  according  to  the  special  re- 
medial economy  introduced  by  the  Atonement,  tn  which 
the  heart,  being  sanctified,  fulfils  the  law  by  love  (Run. 
xii,  8, 10),  and  Its  involuntary  imperfections  are  provid- 
ed for,  by  tiiat  economy,  without  the  imputation  of 
guilt,  as  in  the  case  of  ii^incy  and  all  irresponsible  per- 
sons. ThaoalyqnasthHi,then,eanb^IaUpossfhlelDr 
good  msn  so  to  love  Qod  that  all  tbefr  coDdoct,  Inward 
and  outward,  shall  be  ewayed  by  love  ?  tliat  even  their 
involuntary  defects  shall  be  swayed  by  It  ?  Is  there 
such  a  thing  aa  the  inspired  writer  caUs  the  "perfect 
h>ve"  which  "  casteth  out  fear?"  (1  John  iv,  IS).  Wes- 
ley believed  that  there  to ;  that  it  to  the  privilege  of  ail 
saints;  and  that  it  to  to  be  attained  fay  fidth.  "Iwanft 
you  to  be  tone,"  he  wrote.  "  This  to  the  perfection 
I  believe  and  teach ;  and  thto  perfection  to  consistent 
with  a  thousand  nervous  disorders,  wliich  that  high- 
strained  perfection  u  not.  Indeed,  my  judgment  la 
that  (in  this  case  particuiarly)  to  overdo  is  to  undo ; 
and  that  to  set  perfection  too  high  to  the  most  effectual 
way  of  driving  it  out  of  the  world."  "Man,"  he  says, 
"  in  his  present  state,  can  no  more  attain  Adamic  tltao 
angelioperfeetina.  The  psrfectlen  of  which  man  to  ca- 
pable, while  be  dwdto  In  a  oonaptlble  body,  fa  tbe  oon- 
l^yingwith  that  kind  command,  *Uy  son,  give  me  thy 
heartl'  It  is  loving  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  bis 
heart,  and  with  all  hto  soul,  and  with  ail  hto  mind.'* 
Such  to  his  much  murepresented  doctrine  of  Christian 
perfection.  Wesley  tau^t  that  thto  sanctiflcatimi  to 
usaally  gradual,  hot  may  be  instantaneous  (StevMi*, 
OetUemay  of  MellmStm  p.  188).  See  Wesley,  Ptaim 
HceoMri  <^  Chrulian  PerfhcHon;  Fletcher,  CAruCjtm 
Perfection;  Merritt,  Chrittian'e  ManuU;  Peck,  Scrip' 
tare  Doctrine  ofCkriiHem  t^fiction;  Footer,  Chnttiam 
Pwritj/.    See  MbthoDibm. 

PerfBOttoniam.  Thto  doctrine  to  often  oonfound- 
ed  with  two  othets,  fhiom  whidi,  however,  ft  to  pbllfm 
sophioally  disthiguishahle.  One  of  these  to  the  doo> 
trine  of  tbe  ^mplicify  of  moral  action,  tbe  most  pow- 
erftal  advocate  of  wUch  to  the  theological  school  at 
Oberiiu,  Obto.  AoendinB^i9zttto>tlte^®tf  b^oi- 
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riUe  that  lin  and  Tittm  (boold  oCKtzist  in  the  hnmaii 
heart  at  the  same  time;  all  niwal  action  Is  shi^  and 
tadivisiMe;  the  soal  is  either  wholly  oonsecnted  to 
Chrlrt,  or  it  baa  none  of  his  spirit.  Thaw  two  Matee 
may  alteniBte :  the  man  may  be  a  Christian  at  one 
nKnnent  and  a  sinner  the  next,  bnt  he  cannot  be  at 
any  one  moment  a  sinfal  or  imperfect  Christian.  The 
advocates  of  this  Tiew,  however,  deny  that  any  one 
can  claim  to  be  a  perfect  Christian  onder  this  theory, 
becsnse  he  does  not  remember  any  conecions  failure, 
since  "even  present  fiUlnre  Is  not  always  a  matter  vt 
distinct  consdonsiMss,  and  the  past  beloDgs  to  mem> 
ory,  and  not  to  consdoosneea."    See  Obbrlih  Thb- 

OLOOT. 

TUe  other  view,  which  is  sometimes  confoanded  with 
perfectionism.  Is  that  entitled  by  its  advocates  the 
doctrine  of  "  perfect  aanctificatioo,"  at  sometimes  the 
"UgberliilB."  This  is,  bi  Me^  the  doctrine  that  Je- 
sos  Christ  is  a  present  Saviour  trtm  rin ;  that  he  is 
able  to  l^eep  those  that  trust  fn  him  tiom  &Iling  into 
any  sin  whatever;  and  that  if  the  soul  trusted  him 
completely  It  would  be  preserved  from  all  deliberate 
sin,  and  its  nnintentionsJ  wrong-doing — errors  rather 
than  sins — would  not  be  hnpnted  to  it.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  advocates  of  this  view  cbim  to  have  so 
lived  in  the  presence  of  Christ  as  to  have  been  for 
weeks  and  months  unconsciuos  of  any  stn ;  but  mare 
generslly  those  who  bold  tlris  tww  <rf  the  present  re- 
deeming power  of  Christ,  while  they  insist  that  it  is 
possible  to  live  so  near  to  him  as  to  be  kept  by  him 
"  without  sin,"  also  confess  that  they  occasionally  fail 
to  keep  np  a  complete  and  nndeviating  trust  In  Cbrirt, 
and  BO  do,  in  fact,  in  some  degree,  temporarily  fall 
away  fttm  that  condition  in  which  they  maintain  it  to 
be  their  privilege  to  wallc  It  sbonld  be  added  that 
this  doctrine  of  the  "  higher  life"  is  one  of  experience 
rather  than  philosophy,  end  it  is  difficult  to  sffbrd  a 
clear  and  concise  definition  of  it  that  will  be  free  tnm 
every  ol^jection,  or  intelligible  to  those  of  an  nnspirit- 
tul  state  of  mind.    See  Perfection,  Chsistiak. 

Peifectioiilata,  a  controver^l  tenn,  applied  in 
an  odious  sense  to  those  who  lay  claim  to  abeolnte 
ChrisUan  perfecthm,  or  luMntain  its  poaribUlty.  They 
may  be  divided  Into  sevenl  classes,  as  they  reat  thdr 
daims  on  dilfcrent  grounds.  1.  There  are  the  advo- 
cates of  impm/ed  perfection.  These  are  perfect,  not  in 
their  own  righteousness,  but  in  the  imputed  righteous- 
ness of  Christ.  The  individual  who  fancies  himself 
in  possession  <tf  all  Christ's  righteousness  holds  nsnal- 
ly,  not  only  that  he  doea  not,  but  that  be  camot  sin. 
Vhat  would  he  dn  in  otinrs  is  no  sin  In  him.  But 
moral  character  is  not  transferable  property.  It  ad- 
heres to  Its  possessor,  and  to  him  alone,  and  can  never 
liecome  the  character  of  any  other  being.  See  Impu- 
TATioM.  2.  The  second  class  are  those  who  claim 
what  they  call  an  evangelical  perfection.  They  do 
not  profess  to  obey  perfectly  the  divine  law,  or  think 
that  this  b  at  all  necessaiy.  The  monl  law  has  been 
superseded  by  the  law  of  faith.  To  this  theory  it  is 
sufficient  to  repty  that  the  moral  law  has  not  been  su- 
perseded or  annulled,  but  is  in  full  force  now  through- 
out the  universe.  Our  Savionr  came  to  vindicate  and 
honor  the  law,  not  to  annnl  it.  See  AirriKOHiAirs. 
8.  The  third  class  are  those  who  profess  to  fallil  per- 
fectly the  law  of  God.  They  admit  that  the  moral 
law— the  great  law  of  love— stands  in  unabated  force ; 
that  It  is  Unding  on  themselves ;  and  Insist  tiiat  tbe^ 
can  and  do  completely  folAl  it.  This  they  claim  in 
SQcb  an  absolute  sense  as  to  imply  jxrffci  mUttntea, 
and  to  require  no  further  need  of  penitence  and  for- 
giveness. This  view  is  not  held  by  any  one  sect,  nor 
confined  to  any  one  deoomtnation ;  bnt  is  avowed  more 
or  less  distinctly  some  perscme  in  diArent  church- 
es, chiefly  in  the  Methodist  and  the  Congregational  de- 
nominatitms,  though  not  accepted  by  tiie  great  body 
of  Itelievers  in  any  of  them.  Snch  views  have  occa- 
sionally characterised  mystical  individoals  in  erery 


age  [see  HTonca],  and  an  also  held,  onder  some  mod- 
iAcMion  or  other,  by  sevnal  bodice  ot  oommnoiBts  ta 
tbiseonntry.  See  TW.  Aer.  i,  &H ;  JfiA.Quar.Jtm. 
1841,  p.  807 ;  1848,  p.  S98.   See  Law  (Moral). 

Parfiime  pap,  tUiir,  rt'p^,  hMntk).  The 
strong  and  olTensive  exhalations  of  animal  boifiea  in  a 
hot  climate  must  be  regarded  aa  th«  original  cause  «f 
the  high  value  (Pror.  xxvii,  9)  ascribed  to  pafnnay. 
and  its  generally  extended  ose  (see  AxoiMT;  On.;  and 
comp.  Plut  De  Iiide,  ch.  80),  althon^  loxnry  and  mU- 
indulgence  had  much  to  do  with  its  ext«nsioB  and  le- 
finement.  It  is  still  customary  in  the  Orient,  as  it  wsa 
of  old,  to  perfume  thoroughly  not  only  rooms,  '•Mbifff^ 
etc  (comp.  Cant  iii,  6),  but  in  the  honaes  of  chief  per- 
sons to  sprinkle  perfumes  on  the  penons  of  gocsts,  at 
their  arrival  or  departure  (comp.  Maandrell,  Trof.  fb 
40  sq. ;  Uaimer,  Obi.  ii,  88  sq. ;  fiosenmOllcr,  Jfsr- 
gtmlaiid,  iv,  167).  On  anointing  Uie  beard,  see  BEABDb 
PerAimed  fans  were  carried  (Curt.  viii.  9,  S8)  befest 
princes ;  and  at  their  poUic  entry  into  cities  mlun  ef 
incense  were  erected  on  the  streets  (Herodiao,  iv,8.19: 
RoseomUller,Jfoi;9«ti/u''c/,iv,  195).  Snch  attestation  of 
honor  and  means  of  enJo}-nient  were  at  an  eariy  pcrisd 
transferred  also  to  the  gods,  in  the  belief  that  they  in- 
haled with  pleasure  the  odors  offered  then  (Dent 
xxxiii,  10),  ud  this  homing  of  iocenae  is  hence  vaiy 
often  alluded  to  among  the  ceremonies  of  baatbn 
religions  (1  Kings  xi,  8 ;  2  Kings  xxii,  17 ;  xxfi, 
6;  Jer.  i,  IS;  vii,  9;  xliv,  8  sq. ;  Hoaea  ii,  18;  xi,  2; 
Isa.  Ixv,  S ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  14 ;  xxviii,  8 ;  Esek-  vi, 
13 ;  xxiii,  41 ;  1  Hacc.  ii,  15.  Comp.  JSad,  ri,  m 
sq. ;  Virg.  jEm.  i,  420  sq. ;  Orid,  ftud,  i,  389  sq. ;  ii, 
673;  Aristoph.  T'jp.  94  sq. ;  Locian,  Jap.  TntgmL 
46;  Pliny,  xiii,  1).  Some  duties  were  wonh^ped 
with  no  other  offerings  than  incense  and  perfanes 
(B&hr,  Sgmbol.  i,  478),  but  their  use  was  also  indaded 
in  the  instituted  worship  of  Jehovah  (Dent,  xxxfii,  lit), 
for  the  Isneliles  were  required  to  add  ncred  inccRse 
to  many  of  their  sacrifices,  which  was  bnmed  with 
them  «)  the  altar  (Lev.  ii,lsq.;  XTi,6,15);  anddailv, 
mommg  and  evening,  in  trimming  and  ^*c*'*^g 
lamps,  an  especial  in  cense-o Serin g  was  made  epea  its 
own  separate  altar  over  against  the  mA  of  the  cov. 
enant  (Exod.  xl,  27 ;  xxx,  7  sq.  Comp.  Lnke  1, 9). 
No  doubt  the  incense  was  nsefnl  in  destn^ing  tbr 
damp  vapors  in  the  confined  space  of  the  saoctaary, 
as  well  as  the  exhalatims  ft«n  the  animals  btmaed  sa 
sataificee  (RosenrnQller  on  £zod.  xxx,  7),  bnt  the  pnt^ 
pose  of  the  incense  seems  to  have  been  religkiaa,  Tkm 
the  seer  of  the  Apocalypse  represents  the  angel  in  Os 
heavenly  sanctuary  as  burning  incense  after  the  trpe 
of  the  earthly.  Bnt  it  does  not  fellow,  because  inrmtt 
and  prayer  were  often  united  (Jer.  i,  16;  Psa.  cxfi,X; 
B&hr's  other  citations  an  irrelevant),  that  in  the  Jew- 
ish sanctuary  the  incense -offning  had  aensaaMwd 
prayer  (comp.  Hoftnann,  Wemag,  i,  144  sq.).  Still 
less  can  wo  adopt  Bibr's  view  (jBgwM.  1, 462  sq.)  that 
incense  is  a  qrmbol  of  God's  name,  invoked  in  pnycc 
Besides  the  ingredients  of  this  Inceoae  cannwrated  ia 
Exod.  XXX,  88,  th»  Talmud  adds  seven  other  cs8*p» 
nente,  and  hence  calls  the  whole  tke  elerai  oim  (mn 
y^mzb  Uidnuk  Skir  ffaMr,  xU,  4;  xxi,  3;  aad 
S.  Abr.  ben-David,  Comm.  de  nffitm  at  Siilte  BojgAi'. 
in  Ugolini  TTieiaur.  xi).  According  to  the  Taland. 
half  a  pound  of  this  Incense  was  to  be  bnxned  morning 
and  evening  (Gem.  Shebwlk,  x,  2.  See  e^  Xj^Mibel, 
//or.  H^.  p.  715).  Exaggerated  accoonta  an  ghmi 
as  to  the  distance  from  Jeroaalem  at  which  the  jnc— w 
could  lie  smelled  (Misbna,  Tamid,  iii,  8).  Hm  aaat 
important  incense-off'ering  waa  that  wlikA  Uie  ka^ 
priest  made  befbre  the  srk  of  the  covenant  «■  th( 
great  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi,  12  sq.).  The  mm-  j 
agement  of  the  daily  incense  in  the  second  Tcmpb 
is  detailed  in  the  Misfana  iTamud,  5,  6).  One  prisS 
o«riediooeaMinjyr«^|3^)|J^cf|^<lH^^  , 
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m  ihb  altar  of  burnt -offering  in  a  goldeo  center 
.  r.),  and,  pasting  into  the  holy  place,  the  Utter 
tttowd  the  coala  upon  tb«  altar  of  inceaw,  and  the 
nner  apread  the  incenn  upon  tbem  (Tmmd,  1,9  sq.)- 
lese  prieatly  dnties,  like  the  other*  of  the  office  (1 
\m.  11,  28 ;  2  Chroo.  zxvi,  18),  were  daily  distributed 
'  lot  (comp.  Luke  i,  fi).  But,  according  to  the  Hieh- 
i  (Tamid,  t,  2 ;  Yoma,  !i,  4),  those  priests  who  had 
ice  performed  the  office  were  afterwards  shut  oat 
>ni  the  lot,  oD  the  groand  that,  as  the  Genura  says 
at  thia  duty  enriches  with  divine  blessings  (Deut. 
Exiii,  10  sq.),  this  advantage  might  thus  be  aa  wide- 
(Ustriboted  as  pos^)le.  (On  these  later  Jewish  su- 
irsdtknia,  see  G.  Iliehaell*.  Obertxtf.  Aier.  p.  71  sq.) 
is  posaible  tliat  tbe  distinction  which  this  office  gave 
le  prieat,  bringing  bint  into  the  nearest  relation  with 
e  Deity  of  all  the  duties  of  tbe  sanctuary,  rendered 
ich  an  arraogement  proper.  Perhaps  also  the  be- 
ef that  the  special  revelations  of  God  would  be  made 
rst  to  tha  priest  thnsoffidaftig,  may  liave  contribated 
■  eaun  this  duty  to  be  equally  divided.  (Comp.  Jo- 
ph.  A  nt.  xtli,  10, 8 ;  Luke  i,  11,  and  Wetstein,  ad  loe.) 
vring  tbe  burning  of  Incense  in  the  sanctuary  the 
iople  stood  praying  Id  the  court  (Luke  i,  10),  and, 
fter  the  fbliUinent  of  his  office,  tbey  received  from 
te  prieat  his  Idessing  (ReUnd,  Antiq.  Sacr.  ii,  6,  5). 
he  bnmlng  of  incense  to  the  honor  of  Jehovah  out 
rthe  natiimai  sanctaary,  on  high  places,  or  in  dtiea, 
'as  acconnted  illegal  after  David's  time  (1  Kings  iii, 
I  xxu,44;  2  Kingsxll,8;  xt,  4;  XYi,4.  Comp.  2 
hron.  zxxii,  12 ;  1  Hacc.  i,  M).  In  tbe  idolatries  of 
ie  ten  txibes  of  Israel,  arranged  by  Jeroboam,  ttie 
oming  of  incense  found  a  place  (1  Kings  xiii,  1 ;  2 
iiugs  xvii,  II),  See  Garpzov,  Appar,  p.  275  sq. ; 
Iraun,  Seketa  Sacr.  p.  225  sq.;  Schlichter,  De  mffiiu 
tier.  A6r.(HaL  1764).— Winer,  ii,  MS.  See  Ikcbnbe. 

In  saenlar  1U»  also,  as  above  observed, 
be  free  aaeof  perfhnea  was  pecnliariy  grate- 
al  to  tb«  Orientals  (Prov.  xzvii,  9),  whose 
llactory  nerves  are  more  than  usually  sen- 
itive  to  the  offbnsive  smells  engendered  by 
lie  beat  of  their  climate  (Burckhardt,  TVaiv 
U,  U,  85).    The  Hebrews  manoftctared 
faeir  perfumes  ehleOy  Arom  spices  imported 
rem  Arabia,  though  to  a  certain  extent  also 
mm  aromatic  plants  growing  in  their  own 
ountry.  See  Snccs.  The  modes  in  which 
^ey  applied  them  were  va*  ious :  occasion- 
lly  a  bunch  of  the  plant  itself  was  worn 
bout  tbe  person  as  a  nosegay,  or  enclosed 
1  a  Bag  (Cant,  i,  18) ;  or  the  plant  was  re- 
nocd  to  a  powder  and  used  in  the  way  of 
unigatlon  (Cant  iU,  6);  or,  again,  tbe  aro- 
oalic  qualities  were  extracted  by  some 
meea  of  boiling,  and  were  then  mixed 
ilth  (ril,  so  as  to  be  applied  to  tbe  person  In 
be  way  of  ointment  (John  xii,  8) ;  or,  last- 
r,  the  scent  was  curled  about  in  smell- 
ig-bottles  (1S^|n  '^ria,  Aoiim*  of  ike  tout) 
upended  tnm  the  girdle  (Isa.  iii,  20). 
'erfames  entered  largely  into  tbe  Temple 
irrKx,  in  the  two  forms  of  Incense  and 
mtment  (Exod.  xxx,  22-88).    Nor  were 
)iey  less  used  in  private  life ;  not  only 
we  tbey  applied  to  the  person,  but  to  gar- 
Mnta  (Psa.  xlv,  8;  Cant  iv,  11),  and  to 
mdes  of  famitnre,  such  as  beds  (Prov. 
%l7y.  On  the  arrival  of  a  guest  the  same 
mpllmenta  were  probably  paid  in  ancient 
■  in  modem  times;  the  rooms  were  fumi- 
Hed;  the  person  of  the  goeet  was  sprinkled 
>IUi  rose-water ;  and  then  the  Incense  was 
K^ied  to  his  face  and  beard  (Dan.  11,46; 
Me,  Mod.  Eg.  il,  14).   When  a  royal  pn^ 
fHage  went  abroad  In  Us  litter,  attendants 
PBw  np  "  ^lars  of  smoke"  abont  his  path 
YIL— Ooo 


(Cant,  ill,  C).  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  other  prac- 
tices, sncb  as  scenting  the  breath  by  chewing  frankin- 
cense (Lane,  1, 846),  and  the  skin  by  washing  in  rose- 
water  (Barekhardt,  I,  62)^  were  also  adopted  in  early 
times.  The  use  of  perfumes  was  omitted  in  times  of 
mourning,  whence  the  allusion  in  Isa.  111,24,  "Instead 
of  sweet  smell  there  shall  be  stink."  The  preparation 
of  perfumes  in  the  form  either  of  ointment  or  incense 
was  a  recognised  profession  (ng*^ ;  A.  V.  opotAeoofy) 
among  the  Jews  (Exod.  xxx,  26,  86;  EccL  x,  1).— 
Smith.   See  Oixsiaxt. 

Per'ga  (ITt/iyQ),  an  ancient  and  important  ci^  of 
Pampbylia,  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  river  Ces- 
trus,  St  a  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from  its  mouth 
(Strab.  xiT,  667;  Cic  i'err.  I,  20;  Plin.  v,  26;  Mela, 
i,  14;  PtoL.  V,  5,  §  7).  It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  the  worship  of  Artemis  (IHana),  whoae  temple  stood 
on  a  hill  out^e  tbe  town,  and  In  whose  honor  annual 
ftstivals  were  celebrated  (Callim.  Bpn*.  in  Dim, 
187;  ScyUx,  p.  89;  Dion.  Per.  864).  The  goddess 
and  the  temple  are  represented  on  the  coins  of  Peiga. 


CoinofPerga. 


Alexander  the  Great  occupied  Perga  with  a  part  of 
his  army  after  quitting  Phasafilis,  between  which  two 
towns  the  road  is  described  as  long  and  difficult  (A^ 
rian,  AntA.  1,26;  comp.  Polyb.  v,  72;  xxii,  25;  Livy, 
xxxviii,  87).    The  Cestrua  was  navigable  to  Perga, 
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and  St  TtiH  bodad  bm  on  bb  TO]«g«  ftom  Fwfitim 
(AcU  xiii,  18).  He  visited  tb«  ei^  a  Moond  Urn*  oa 
hb  return  from  the  interior  of  Punpbjrlia,  and  preach- 
mI  tfae  Go«p«l  tbero  (Acta  xiv,  26).  l*«rga  was  origi- 
nally the  capital  of  Pamitbylia ;  bnt  when  that  prov- 
ince wai  divided  into  two,  Side  became  the  chief  town 
of  the  first,  and  Perga  of  the  second  Pampbylia.  In 
the  ecclealiutical  ooticea,  and  in  Hierocles  (p.  679), 
I*erg«  appears  aa  the  metropolis  of  ^mphylia  (Ste- 
phen of  Bytant.  v. ;  Eclchel,  Doctr.  If  mm.  i,  8,  p. 
13).  There  are  still  extensive  remains  of  Perga  at  a 
spot  called  by  the  Turlu  EM-Kdkii  {iMke,  A  tia  Mi- 
nor, p.  IDS;  Fellowfi,  Asia  Mmot,  p.  190;  Tezier, 
Atie  iiiftetm,  pi.  19 ;  Conybeare  and  HowMO,  SLPauL, 
i,  160).    See  PAHPuruA. 

Per'gamOB,  i^operly  PeboIhvb  (nfpyafioc'),  or 
PbroaMom  ijlipyaftin',  as  nsnall;  ia  classical  wiitars)^ 
a  town  of  the  Great  Hjsla,  the  oai^tal  of  a  kingdom  of 
the  same  name,  and  afterwards  of  the  Boman  province 
of  Asia  Propria.  It  was  an  a&dent  city,  in  a  moat 
beantifnl  district  ctf  Tentbzsnia,  in  Asia  Minor,  north 
of  the  river  Calcna,  Near  the  point  when  the  city 
was  located,  two  other  riven,  the  Salinas  and  Cattus, 
emptied  themsaWas  Into  the  C^cns ;  the  Selinns  Sowed 
throngh  the  city  itself,  while  the  Cetius  washed  its 
walls  (Strab.  xiU,  619;  Plin.  v,  88;  Pansan.  vi,  16, 
%  1 ;  Livy,  xxxvii,  18).  Its  Stance  fh>m  the  sea  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  but  communication  with 
theseawaseffsctedbythenavigableriverCalcna.  The 
name  was  originally  given  to  a  lemarkahle  bill,  pre- 
seating  a  conical  appearance  when  viewed  from  the 
|daia.  The  local  legends  attached  a  sacied  ehamcter 
to  this  place.  Upon  it  the  C^iiri  wen  said  to  have 
been  wttnessea  of  the  Urth  of  Zeos,  and  the  whole  of 
the  land  belongbig  to  the  city  of  the  same  name  which 
afterwards  grew  np  aroond  the  original  Pergamos  ap- 
pertained to  these  deities.  The  ci^  itself,  which  is  Itrst 
mentioned  l>y  Xenopbon  {AmA.  vU,  8,  %  9\  was  orig- 
inally a  ftntrna  of  coaddenble  nataral  ttrangtb,  being 
aitaatad  on  the  snmmlt  of  the  hill,  roand  the  foot  of 
which  there  were  at  that  time  no  hoases.  Sulwe- 
quently,  however,  a  city  arose  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  the  latter  then  became  the  Acropolis.  We  have 
no  fortber  information  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  orig< 
inal  town  on  the  hill,  bnt  the  Pergamenians  believed 
themselves  to  be  the  descendants  of  Arcadians  who 
had  migrated  to  Aria  nnder  the  leaderabip  of  the  He- 
radld  Tdq>h«  (Pansan.  i,  4,  %  6).  They  derived  the 
name  of  their  town  from  Pergamus,  a  son  of  Pynhns, 
who  was  iMslieved  to  hava  arrived  there  with  his  motli- 
er  Andromache,  and,  after  a  snccessftal  oombat  with 
Arlus,  the  ruler  of  Teothrsnia,  to  hare  established 
himself  there  (Pansan.  i,  11,  (  2).  Another  tradition 
stated  that  Asctepins,  with  a  colony  from  Epidanms, 
proceeded  to  Pargamos.  At  all  events,  the  |dace  aeems 
to  have  been  Inhabited  by  many  Greelu  at  the  time 
when  Xenopbon  visited  it.  Still,  however,  Pergamos 
remwned  a  place  of  not  mnch  importance  until  the 
time  of  Lyslmachus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  sacred  character  of  the  locality,  com- 
bined with  Its  natural  strength,  seems  to  have  made 
it,  like  some  others  of  the  ancient  temples,  a  bank  for 
ehiefb  who  desired  to  accnmnlate  a  luge  amount  of 
Bpeda.  Hence  this  Lydmachos  chose  Pergamos  aa  a 
place  of  security  fm  the  reception  and  preservation  of 
his  treasures,  whkh  amounted  to  9000  talents.  The 
care  and  supwinteodence  of  this  treasure  was  intmsted 
tn  PbiletwuB  of  Tiam,  a  eunuch  tnm  his  in&ncy,  and  a 
person  in  wbom  Lyaimnchus  placed  the  greatest  con- 
hdence.  For  a  time  Philetarus  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  Lyslmachns,  bnt  having  been  ill-treated  tty  Ar- 
rinoB,  the  wife  of  his  master,  he  withdrew  his  allegiance, 
anddeclaredhimselfindependent.  B.C.288.  AsLysim- 
ocfaus  was  prevented  by  domestic  calamities  from  pun- 
ishing the  offender,  Philetjems  remained  in  nndistnrbed 
posses B Ion  of  the  town  and  treasores  for  twenty  years, 

striving  by  dexterous  management  to  maintain  peace 


with  his  nsighbora.   He  Imiimllliil  Us  fmcipditT 
to  a  nephew  of  the  name  of  Enmenea,  who  ineimsal 
the  tairitory  be  had  tnbaitcd,  and  ev«i  gaiaed  a  vic- 
tory over  Antiochns,  the  son  of  Seleacaa,  in  tbe  nogb- 
borhood  of  Sardis.   After  a  reign  oftwen^-tvo  years, 
from  B.C.  268  to  341,  be  was  aueoaedod  by  b»  com 
Attains,  who,  after  a  great  victory  over  tba  Gadatee, 
aasonted  the  title  of  Iriog,  and  djatiBgntalied  hi—  iTf  ly 
his  great  talents  and  sooBd  pdiqr  (SCtabo^  no,  CO, 
6S4;Polyb.xvUi,34;U^,xuia,U>  Heiii|isiiii 
the  interests  of  Rome  against  Philip  of  Haeedoua,  aa^ 
in  oonjunctfam  with  tfae  Rhodian  fleet  roDdeved  Impw- 
tant  service  to  the  Romans,    It  was  wiainly  this  M- 
talus  that  amassed  the  wealth  for  wlucb  bia  masac  he- 
came  proverbial.   He  died  at     advaBoed  agi^  in  B.C 
197,  and  waa  soeoaeded  hjr  Us  aon  EmMMa  I  Ifftaa  ILC. 
197to»9.  He coottnoed Ma fcthar^ fHsnil*^ fcthr 
Smnana,  and  aaairtcd  than  against  AntiocAaa  tkeGieri 
and  Perseus  of  UaoedonU.    After  the  deisat  of  Aati- 
ocbus,  the  Romans  rewarded  bis  aervioes  by  gsviacUn 
all  the  coontries  in  Aria  Minor  weat  of  Mont  Taaim. 
Per  gam  oa,  the  terrkory  of  which  bad  hitherto  act  *x- 
tandadbtyoDdtbagidfkof  J^Mand  Adrainyttiw.BOT 
became  a  large  and  powerfhl  kingdom  (Stfabo,^c.- 
Uvy,  xxxvUC  89)-    Enmenaa  II  waa  nearly  kiDedM 
Delphi  by  assassins  said  to  have  bean  hired  faj  Penem; 
yet  at  a  later  period  be  tkvoi«d  the  canae  of  the  Mao- 
donian  king,  and  thereby  incnrrad  tbe  ill-will  of  tb: 
Romans.   Pergamos  was  mainly  indebted  to  EaaMsi 
II  for  its  embellisbnseat  and  extensioa.    He  was  i 
liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  acienoea ;  be  decaraltd 
tfae  temple  of  Zeua  Nieophoraa,  whieb  Imd  baaa  bA 
by  Attains  outside  the  city,  with  walka  and  plantatkaa, 
and  aracted  Umself  many  oAer  public  buHdiap ;  bet 
the  greatest  monument  of  bis  liberality  waa  the  gmt 
litirary  which  he  founded,  and  which  yielded  ealy  t* 
that  of  Alexandria  In  extant  and  value  (Strabc,  L  c ; 
Athea.  I,  8).  He  was  aacceeded  by  bia  son  Attains  II ; 
bat  the  government  waa  carried  on  by  tbe  lata  Uag'i 
Itfotber,  Attalui^  snmamed  PhUadelpbaa,  fnm 
169  to  188.    During  this  period  the  Pi  iiammisai 
again  asristed  the  Romans  against  the  paeado-IVIip. 
Attalus  also  deflsated  Diegylaa,  king  of  the  Thiaau 
Csni,  and  overthrew  Prurias  of  Bithynia.  Oa 
death,  his  ward  and  n^>hew,  Attalas  III,  tmnaatA 
Philmneter,  undertook  the  reins  of  govemaaeat,  fnm 
B.C.  188  to  188,  and  on  Us  death  beqoeattied  bu  kiag- 
dom  to  tbe  Boamna.  SoMiaftarAriMenicaa,anataiBl 
son  of  EomeBM  II,  revolted,  and  claimed  the  kiagdi 
of  Pergamos  for  himself ;  but  in  B.C.  180  ha  was  vaa. 
qutehed  and  taken  prisoner,  and  the  kingdoaa  of  F» 
gamos  liecame  a  Roman  province  under  tbe  name  ef 
Aaia  (Strabo,  xiv,  646.)    Tbe  dty  of  Peigaaaaa,  kev- 
ever,  eootinoed  to  flourish  and  prosper  under  tbs  Be- 
man  dominion,  so  that  Pliny  (J.  e.)  eoald  atill  cdl  'a 
"  longe  darissimnm  Ad»  Pafgamom :"  it  remdned  tbt 
centre  of  Jurisdiction  for  the  district,  and  id  couiMerce, 
as  all  the  main  roads  of  Western  Aaia  converged  tixn. 
Pergamos  was  one  of  the  seven  churches  mentioBcd  ia 
tbe  book  of  Revelation  (U,  12).    Under  tbe  ByuntiDe 
emperors  tbe  greatneas  and  inospaii^  of  tfae  city 
clined;  bnt  tt  atill  exlsta  andar  tba  nana  of  Asryaw. 
and  presents  to  the  vIsitDr  nnmarcna  rains  and  exia- 
sive  remains  of  its  ancient  magnlicaiiea.    It  liss  m 
the  north  hank  of  the  Calcna,  at  tiie  baae  and  «n  tte 
declivi^  of  two  high  and  steep  monntaiaa,  on  one 
which  now  stands  a  dila{Hdated  castie.    A  wall  &cag 
the  soutii-east  of  tfae  AcropoUa,  of  bewn  granite,  ii 
least  one  hundred  feet  deep,  and  engrafted  into  tbt 
rock ;  above  it  a  course  of  laige  aobatnctiaM  forsi  s 
spadona  area,  open  wbioh  once  roee  •  tesnpla  aaii- 
vailed  in  saldiml^  of  ritoation,  bring  virihle  from  tfe 
vast  plain  and  the  .fgean  Sea.  ndos  of  lUi 

temple  show  that  it  was  built  in  tbe  noUest  itrk. 
Besides  this,  there  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  teaple  <rf 
.£scnlapiu8,  wtiich,  like  tbe  Mtcrphorion,  was  oatti^ 
ti«  city  Cr«i^,-4~5  ™^^^gft  18,  $  3);  rf . 
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View  of  Pergnmue. 


nyaX  palooe,  which  was  Bairoanded  by  *  wmll,  ind 
connected  with  tfa«  CkIciib  by  an  aquednct;  of  a  pry- 
tanenm,  a  theatre,  a  gymnasiam,  a  stadinm,  an  ani' 
phitheatre,  and  other  public  baildings.  All  these  re- 
maioa  attest  the  tinaBual  splendor  of  the  ancient  city, 
■nd  all  tniTellers  speak  with  admiration  of  tbeir  etu- 
pendoNB  greatness.  The  numerous  cnini  which  we 
possess  of  Pei^amos  attest  that  Olympian  games  were 
celebrated  there ;  a  vase  found  there  represents  a  torch- 
race  on  horseback ;  and  Pliny  (x,  25)  relates  that  pub- 
lic cock-flghts  took  place  there  every  year.  Pergamos 
was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  ointments 
(Athen.  xv,  669),  pottery  (Pliny,  xxxv,  46),  and 
parchment,  which  derives  ita  same  (cbarta  Pericame- 
na)  from  the  city.  The  library  of  Pergamos,  which  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  no  less  than  200,000  volumes, 
remained  at  Pergamos  after  the  kingdom  of  the  Attali 
had  lost  its  iodependence,  until  Antony  removed  it  to 
Egypt,  and  presented  it  to  queen  Cleopatra  (Plinr, 
Bik.  Nat.  iii,  2;  Plutarch,  AtUm.).  The  valuable 
tapestries,  called  in  Latin  aulaa,  from  having  adorned 
the  hall  of  king  Attains,  were  also  wrought  in  this 
town.  Evan  dow  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, containing  a  popnlatioo  estimated  at  14,000, 
of  whom  about  SOOO  are  Greeks,  SCO  Armenians,  and 
the  rest  Turks  (Macfarlaue's  Visit).  Tlie  writer  jast 
cited  says,  "  The  approach  to  tbis  ancient  and  decayed 
city  was  as  impressive  as  well  might  be.  After  cross- 
ing the  Calciu,  I  saw,  looking  over  three  vast  tumuli, 
or  sepulchral  barrows,  similar  to  those  of  the  plains  of 
Troy,  the  present  Turkish  city,  with  its  tall  minarets 
and  taller  cypresses,  situated  on  the  lower  decUvitiea 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  whose  bold  gray  brow 
was  crowned  by  the  rugged  walls  of  a  barbarous  castle, 
the  usurper  of  the  site  of  a  magniflcent  Greek  temple." 
The  town  consists  for  the  most  part  of  small  and  mean 
wooden  houses,  among  which  appear  the  remains  of  ear- 
ly Christian  churches,  showing  "  like  large  fortresses 
smid  vast  barracks  of  wood."  None  ofthess  churches 
have  any  scriptural  or  apocalyptic  interest  connected 
with  them,  having  been  erected  "several  centuries  after 
the  minbtiy  of  the  apostles,  and  when  Christianity  was 
not  a  humtite  and  despised  creed,  but  the  adopted  relig- 
ion of  an  immense  empire."  The  pagan  temples  have 
fared  worse  than  these  Christian  churches.  "The  fanes 
of  Jupiter  and  Diana,  of  ^sculapius  and  Venus,  are 
prostrate  in  the  dust;  and  where  they  have  not  been 
cjrried  away  by  the  Torka,  to  cut  up  into  tombstones 
or  to  pound  isto  mortar,  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  col- 


umns, the  splendid  capitals,  the  cornices  and  pedi- 
ments, all  in  the  highest  ornament,  are  thrown  into 
unsightly  heaps." 

As  above  noted,  in  Pergamos  was  one  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  to  which  the  Apocalypse  is  addressed. 
This  cliurch  is  commended  for  its  fidelity  and  firmness 
in  the  midst  of  persecutions,  and  in  a  city  so  eminently 
addicted  to  idolatry'.  "  I  know,"  it  is  said, "  thy  works, 
and  tcAere  thou  dweUeit,  even  «hen  Batawti  teatit"  (Rev. 
ii,  18).  Now  there  was  at  Pergamos  a  celebrated  and 
much  frequented  temple  of  ^Csculapiue,  who  probably 
there,  as  in  other  places,  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of 
a  living  serpent,  fed  in  the  temple,  and  considered  as  its 
divinity.  Hence  jEsculapius  was  called  the  god  of  Per- 
gamos, and  on  the  coins  struck  by  the  town  ^scula- 
pius  often  appears  with  a  rod  encircled  by  a  serpent 
(Berger,  T!w$aur.  i,  492).  As  the  sacred  writer  men- 
tions the  great  dragon  and  the  old  serpent  (Rev,  xii,9), 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  when  he  says  in  the 
above  passaee  that  the  Church  of  Pergamos  dwelt 
"where  Satan's  seat  is,"  he  alludes  to  the  worship  of 
the  serpent  as  there  practiced.  The  great  wealth  which 
accrued  to  Eumenes  1 1  from  his  large  accession  of  ter- 
ritory he  employed  in  laying  out  a  magnificent  resi- 
dential city,  and  adorning  it  with  temples  and  other 
public  buildings.  His  passion,  and  that  of  bis  suc- 
cessor, for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  ted  them  to  form 
a  library  which  rivalled  that  of  Alexandria ;  and  the 
impulse  given  to  the  art  of  preparing  sheepskins  for 
the  purpose  of  transcription,  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the 
royal  di'ettanti,  has  left  its  record  in  the  name^orcA- 
menf.  Eumenes's  successor,  Attalus  II,  Is  sold  to  have 
bid  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces  for  a  picture  by 
the  painter  Ariatides,  at  the  sale  of  the  plunder  of  Cor- 
inth ;  and  by  so  doing  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Roman  general  Hammius  to  it,who  sent  it  off  at 
once  to  Rome,  where  no  foreign  artist's  work  had 
then  been  seen.  For  another  picture  by  the  same  art- 
ist he  paid  one  hundred  talents.  But  the  great  glory 
of  the  city  was  the  so-called  Nicepboriam,  a  grove  of 
extreme  beauty,  laid  out  as  a  thank-offering  for  a  vic- 
tory over  Antiochnt,  in  which  was  an  assemblage  of 
temples,  probably  of  all  the  deities,  Zeus,  Athena,  Apol- 
lo, ^sculapius,  Dionysus,  and  Aphrodite.  The  temple 
of  the  last  was  of  a  most  elaborate  character.  Its  ftgade 
was  perhaps  inlaid  after  the  manner  of  jns<ni<£ira  work ; 
for  ^ilip  V  of  Macedonia,  who  was  repulsed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  surprise  Pergamos  during  the  reign  of  Atta- 
lus II,  vented  his  spite  in  catting  down  the  trees  ofthe 
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groT«,  and  not  only  destroying  the  ApbrodUiani,  bat 
injuring  the  dtonu  in  such  «  way  at  to  prevent  their 
being  nsed  again.  At  the  conclosioD  of  peace  it  was 
made  a  specif  atlpulatioo  that  thU  damage  should  he 
made  good.  1  be  immense  wealth  which  was  direetly 
or  indirectly  derived  ftom  the  legacy  of  bis  dominions 
liy  Attalus  111  to  the  Romans  contribnted  perhaps 
even  more  tlian  the  spoils  of  Carthage  and  Corinth  to 
the  demoralisation  of  Koinan  statesmen.  The  snroptn- 
ooanesa  of  the  Attalic  princes  bad  raised  Pergamoe  to 
the  ranlc  of  the  first  city  In  Ada  aa  regards  splendor, 
and  niny  speaks  of  it  as  witbont  a  riral  in  the  province. 
Its  promhienca,  however,  was  not  that  of  a  commercial 
town,  like  Eplwsns  or  Corinth,  but  arose  from  its  pe. 
culiar  features.  It  was  a  soit  of  union  of  a  pagan  ca- 
thedral city,  a  university  town,  and  a  royal  residence, 
embellished  daring  a  succession  of  years  by  kings  wbo 
all  had  a  passion  fur  expenditure  and  ample  means  of 
gratifying  it.  Two  smaller  streams,  which  flowed  from 
the  north,  enhmdng  the  town  betweea  them,  and  than 
fell  iuto  the  Calcui^  affiwded  am|rfe  means  of  storing 
water,  witbont  which,  In  those  ladtodes,  ornamental 
enllivation  (or  indeed  cultivation  of  any  kind)  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  larger  of  these  streams — tiie  Berpa- 
ma-i^ai,  or  Cetins  of  antiquity — lias  a  fall  of  more  than 
150  feet  between  the  hills  to  the  n«th  of  Pergamos  and 
its  janelion  with  the  Calcns,  and  It  brings  down  a  very 
considerable  body  of  water.  Both  the  Nkephorlnm, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  alwve,  and  tbe  Grove  of  JE^ 
cuiapius,  which  became  yet  more  celebrated  in  the  time 
uf  the  Roman  empire,  doubtless  owed  their  existence  to 
tbe  means  of  irrigation  thus  available;  and  fumi^died 
the  appliances  for  those  licentious  rituals  of  pagan  an- 
tiquity which  flourished  wherever  there  were_  groves 
and  hill^ltars.  Under  the  Attalic  kings,  Pergamos 
became  a  city  of  temples,  devoted  to  a  mdsbous  wor^ 
ship;  and  being  In  Its  origin,  according  to  pagan  no- 
tions, a  sacred  place,  mitiht  not  unnaturally  be  viewed 
by  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  as  one  "where  was  the 
throne  of  Satan"  (owov  u  Spovo^;  tov  ^irava,  Rev.  ii, 
18).  After  the  extinction  of  its  independence,  the  sa- 
cred c!taract«r  of  Pergamos  seems  to  have  been  put 
even  more  prominently  forward.  Cwns  and  uiscrip- 
tions  constantly  describe  the  Pergamenes  as  vtuKopot 
or  vtitiKtipoi  irpuTOt  rifc  'Aoia^.  This  title  always  in* 
dicates  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  religious  worship  of 
some  kind  (which  indeed  naturally  goes  together  with 
tbe  usufruct  of  religious  property).  What  the  deities 
were  to  which  the  title  has  reference  especially  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  In  the  time  of  Martial,  however,  J&»- 
culsfuoa  had  acquired  so  much  prominence  that  he  is 
called  Peryamau  dau.  His  grove  was  recognised 
the  Roman  senate  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  as  possessing 
the  rights  of  sanctuary.  Pansanias,  too,  in  tbe  course 
of  his  work,  refers  more  than  once  to  the  ^sculapian 
ritual  at  Pergamos  as  a  sort  of  standard.  From  the  cir> 
cum«tance  of  this  notoriety  of  the  Pergamene  .fscnla- 
|4uti,  from  the  title  Xmrifp  being  given  to  him,  from  the 
MTjmt  (which  Judalcat  Chriatbus  would  regard  as  a 
symbol  of  evil)  being  his  characteristic  emblem,  and 
from  the  fact  that  tiie  medical  [tfactice  of  antiquity  in- 
cluded charms  and  incantatiima  among  its  agendes,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  tbe  expressions  it  Spi'-voc  rov 
Saravd  and  un-pv  ii  Znrovdf  xaroutt  have  an  especial 
reference  to  this  one  pagan  deity,  and  not  to  the  whole 
city  as  a  sort  of  focus  of  idolatrous  worBhi|>.  But  al- 
thoogli  andonbtedly  the  j£scula|du8  worship  of  Perga- 
uoe  was  the  most  famous,  and  in  later  times  became 
continually  more  predominant  from  the  fact  of  its  b^ 
ing  comliined  with  an  excellent  medical  school  (which 
among  others  produced  the  celebrated  Galen),  yet  an 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus  distinctiy 
puts  Zeus,  Athena,  Dionysus,  and  ^sculapius  in  a  co- 
ordinate rank,  as  all  being  special  tutelary  deities  of 
Pergamos.  It  seems  nnlikely,  therefure,  that  the  ex- 
nresslona  above  quoted  should  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
\90laU  «ie  <tf  them  from  the  rest.   It  way  be  added 


that  the  charge  against  a  portion  of  the  PCTgamcM 
Church  that  some  among  them  were  of  the  school  of 
Balaam,  whose  policy  was  "to  pot  a  stambUng-4iiect 
before  tlie  children  of  Israel,  by  Indnciog  than  fayta 
ttimXv^vra  mi  mpvwoat"  (Osv.  it,  14X  i*  fa)  hoA  ill 
particulars  veiy  inappropriate  to  the  JEscnlapias  rit 
ual.  It  points  rather  to  the  Dionysus  and  Aphnditi 
worship ;  and  the  sin  of  tbe  Nicobiitans,  which  n  no- 
demoed,  seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  participatiao  is 
this,  arising  out  of  a  social  amalganation  of  tbemelm 
witii  native  popnlatkm.  Now,  fnm  Hie  time  ef  At 
war  with  Aatiochos  at  least,  it  Is  eert^  that  there  « 
a  conBideral>le  Jewish  population  in  Petgamcnc  tori- 
tory.  The  decree  of  the  Pergaroenes  quoted  by  Jost- 
pbus  iAnt.  xiv,  10,  23)  seems  to  indicate  tlut  tl» 
Jews  bad  &nned  the  tolls  In  some  of  tbe  haihors  of 
their  territory,  and  likewise  were  holders  of  land. 
They  are,  in  accordance  with  the  express  id  desre 
of  the  Roman  senate,  allowed  to  levy  povUdoes  vpm 
all  vessels  except  those  belonging  to  king  Piolosy- 
The  growth  of  a  large  and  irealtiiy  dass  natvsBy 
leads  to  its  obtaining  a  share  in  political  ri^ts,  and 
the  only  bar  to  the  admissioa  of  Jews  to  privileges  of 
citizenship  in  Pergamos  would  be  their  unwillingBsa 
to  take  any  part  in  the  reli .  ioue  ceremonies,  which  wen 
an  essentia]  part  of  every  ivLntion  of  life  in  pagan  tines. 
The  more  lax,  however,  might  regard  such  a  proceefiss 
as  a  purely  formal  act  of  civil  obedience,  and  rccoadk 
themselves  to  it  as  Naaman  did  to  "  bowing  himsdf  ia 
the  bouse  of  ltimmon"when  in  attendance  upon  bis  sov- 
ereign. It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing,  widi  reference  to 
this  point,  that  a  Pergamene  inscription  poUisbed 
Bdckh  mentions  by  ttro  names  (.VsoosCmtea,  who  ii 
also  called  7'ri/piio)  an  individual  who  served  the  ofiee 
of  gymnaslarch.  Of  these  two  names,  the  latter,  a  fm- 
oign  one,  is  likely  to  have  been  bona  by  him  aasag 
somespedal  body  to  which  he  belonged,  «ad  Aefsnea 
to  have  been  adopted  when,  hy  acoepUniE  tbo  positisa 
of  an  official,  he  merged  hinsclf  in  tbe  geaeinl  Gieck 
population. 

See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Ctau.  Gfog.  s.  v. ;  Spon  aaJ 
Wheler,  Vog.  i,  260,  etc.;  CbmMul - Gonffier,  lofor 
PiUnntqat,  ii,  25,  etc. ;  AmndcU,  Si»m  Cftereki.  p. 
281,  etc.;  Dallaway,  roiwtfMiriw^  ^ncimf  omI  Jfs^ 
eni,  p.  308 ;  Leake,  Ana  Minor,  p.  266 ;  Fellowa,  Am 
Minor,  p.  84,  etc ;  Richter,  H'ui'faiUlen,  p.  498,  etc- ; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iv,  448;  Capelle,  CommmM,  Ji 
Rfgibua  ei  AtUiquiL  Payawim  u  (AmsL  8ve}; 
Roeenmtlller,  Bibt.  Gtog.  iii.  18  17 :  Mac&iiaiie,  Twi 
to  the  Sevm  Apocalj/ptie  Cku  cAm,  18S2;  StAabert. 
Btim  itu  JiorgeHbrnd;  Uimamarg  BmM  fcr  Un, 
p.  228  280;  BOckb,  Imtcrift,  Ko^  SfiS8,  8560,  SUS: 
PhilaBtr«t^^  A>  VU,  Soph.  p.  46,  106;  TrWbatfhfiS 
j4<Mifme«n-,  p.  280.    See  MvaiA. 


Coin  of  PerganMM. 


PERGAMOS,  CoTTiTcn.  or,  was  beU  at  tliat  place 
b)  162  (?)  against  the  Colarbasians. 

Pergoleae,  OiovAinn  BArrtgrA,  waa  an  tmauat 
musician  of  tbe  Neapolitan  schooL  Evidesce  le^^ 
ing  the  date  and  place  of  his  Urtfa  is  condicCiag;  |*ab- 
ably  the  correct  account  is  that  of  tba  MaKhsss  di 
Villaroaa,  his  latest  biographer,  wbo  atatoe  tfaat  he  wai 
bom  at  Jesi,  near  Ancona,  on  Jan.  8, 1710.  In  IHT 
he  was  admitted  into  the  CouMrvatorio  det  Psvai  4i 
Gesu  Cristo  at  Naples,  where  he  stttdied  the  vicfia 
under  Domenlco  di  Hattys,  and  mnaical  cesapaNtira 
under  Gaetano  Greco  and  Dnrante.  Under  ^  <ea- 
viction  that  melody  and  tute  wen  aaefificod  to  kua- 
ing  by  most  of  tlie  nustais  of  bis  time,  ha  abaadaarf 
the  style  of  Scorlatti  and  Greoo  Air  that  of  ViMi  taA 
Hasss.    His  first  great  woA  was  the  ontorie  ef  8m 
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the  following  ytu  sppeared  bia  opens  of  La  Sena 
Padnma,  It  Prigvmtr  Superio,  tad  Lo  Frate  Imumo- 
rato:  tn  17U,  Adrimo  m  Stria;  in  17S5,  II  Flamimo 
and  L'OHmpiade.  In  1784  lie  receired  th«  appoint- 
ment of  maatro  di  copula  of  the  church  of  Loretto, 
In  eonsaqtKOoe  of  dalicata  health  he  remored  to  Pox- 
zDoll,  when  he  ootnpoeed  the  cantata  of  Orffc,  and 
his  piubetie  StabtU  Maier,  He  died  there  of  (»nBamp> 
tton  in  1784.  Besides  the  above-montloned  works, 
Pergolese  composed  a  Dumber  of  pieces  for  the  Chorch, 
which  were  better  appreciated  during  his  lifetime  than 
his  secular  compositions,  also  a  violin  concerto,  and 
thirty  trioe  for  violin,  violoiicello,  and  harpsichord. 
His  works  are  all  cbancterized  sweebieas  and  free* 
dom  of  style—- Chamberai  Cgeiep.  a.  t.  See  Hoefkr, 
Aim.  Biog.  GHMe,  a.  t. 

PargolMi.  See  Pbboolbsb. 

Pergnbrios,  ma  ancieiit  Slaronian  detty  who  was 
belisTed  to  ptealide  orer  the  fkvtta.  An  annual  festi- 
nl  was  celebrated  in  hta  boniw  on  the  ^d  of  March. 

Perl  (Fairff\ according  to  the  mjtbical  lore  of  the 
Eist,  a  being  begotten  hy  fallen  spirits,  which  spends 
its  life  in  til  iDiaginsble- delights,  is  immortal,  but  is 
forever  excluded  from  the  joys  of  Paradise.  It  takes 
an  intermediate  place  between  angels  and  demons, 
and  is  either  male  or  female.  So  far  from  there  being 
only  female  Peris,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  and  these 
tlie  wlraa  of  the  Dera,  Uie  Peria  Hto,  on  the  contrary, 
hi  constant  warflm  whb  tbesa  Devs.  Otiienriae  they 
are  of  the  most  innocoous  character  to  mankind,  and, 
exsctly  as  the  fairies,  with  whom  our  own  popular 
mythology  has  made  us  fiuniliar,  are,  when  female,  of 
surpaMing  beauty.  One  <rf  the  finest  compliments  to 
\k  paid  to  a  Persian  lady  is  to  speak  of  her  as  Peri- 
lakk  (bom  of  a  Perl;  Greek,  Paritati*).  They  be- 
long to  the  great  fiimily  of  genii,  ot  a  belief  in 
whom  ia  enjoined  in  the  Koran,  and  for  whose  conver- 
sion, as  well  as  for  that  of  man,  Mohammed  was  sent 
(wmp.  Koran,  ch.  Iv,  Ixxil,  and  Ixxlv).— Chambers, 

Petiamma,  a  cross  of  gold  that  hang  ftvm  the 
neck,  and  was  a  dlstincUTO  omamant  of  a  Udiop'a 
drees.    See  Bishop. 

Peilammata.    See  Phti^ctbbt. 

PeilbolSBon.   See  Pallidh. 

Peribfilon  {irtpi^nXov),  the  outer  enclosnre  of 
socient  Christian  churches,  being  the  utmost  tiounds 
allowed  for  refbge  or  sanctuary.   See  AtTLUx, 

Perib51os.    See  PEBteoLoir. 

PerlcfipSS,  the  lessons  or  divisions  of  Scripture 
read  in  the  esriy  Church,  after  the  style  of  the  Jewish 
pariiikiotk.  It  is  doubtful  when  the  custom  origi- 
nated, but  the  necessity  of  it  pleads  for  its  antiquity. 

Perl'da  (Neh.  vii,  67),    See  Pesuda. 

Poller,  HABonaRiTR,  a  French  inmate  of  Port- 
Royal,  noted  fw  a  pretended  miraculous  cure  upon 
her  perwm,  which  has  been  the  sobject  of  much  con- 
troversy in  til*  Church,  waa  the  daughter  of  U.  PMer, 
mai^s^ate  at  Cltnoont,  and  niece  at  Blaise  and  Jac- 
queline PaseaL  She  was  bom  about  1646.  When 
about  eight  years  old  she  was  afflicted  with  flstnla 
lachiymalis  in  the  left  eye,  and  the  disease  was  of  so 
virulent  a  charseter  that  when  she  had  attained  the 
age  of  eleven  years  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  palate 
bad  beeoma  carioiw.  Medical  treatment  proved  un- 
av^hig;  and  as  the  child  grew  worse  h  waa  de- 
rided, as  a  last  resonroe,  to  apply  the  cautery,  though 
with  little  hope  of  success.  She  was  at  this  time  a 
pupil  In  the  convent  of  Port-Royat  at  Paris.  The  ri»- 
terhood  just  then  received  from  a  priest  named  La 
Ptttcrie  a  reliquary  containing  what  claimed  to  be  a 
poftioBof  the  crown  of  aoras  which  pierced  the  head 
of  the  BedeeoMr.  This  was  carried  in  proceaaloa  to 
the  altar  of  the  convent  t^iapel  m  Mardi  24,  tWfl^  ba- 


ing  Friday  of  the  thi:d  week  hi  Lent.  The  nims,  la 
turn,  kissed  the  sacred  relic;  and  when  the  pension- 
naires  approached  for  the  same  purpose,  their  govern eea, 
sister  Flavla,  desired  Mademoiselle  P^ier  to  commend 
herself  to  God,  and  apply  the  relkjuary  to  the  diseased 
eye.  She  did  so^  and  b  dalmed  to  have  been  oon- 
ecloua  of  a  complete  and  instantaneous  cure.  The 
occurrence  was  mentioned  In  the  convent  next  day, 
but  waa  not  generally  known  till  a  week  afterwards. 
When  the  surgeon,  M.  Ualenc^  called  to  see  his  pa- 
tient, such  was  the  change  in  her  appearance  that  it 
waa  only  after  a  moat  minute  and  careful  examina- 
tion that  be  was  convinced  <rf  her  identity  and  of  the 
reality  of  the  core,  which  he  declared  unaccountable 
on  any  other  than  supernatural  gnonds.  Tbe  news 
sprea^Uag  Oroo^  the  ehy,  tbe  queen  despatched  her 
own  soigeon  to  Prnt-Royul  to  verify  the  facts.  He 
and  other  medical  witnesses  attested  the  genuinaneas 
of  tbe  cure,  and  pronounced  it  beyond  the  operation 
of  natural  causes.  Their  testimony  was  confirmed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  autlwritiea;  and  the  grand  vicars 
publiabed  a  formal  recognition  of  the  trath  of  tbe  mir- 
acle. Solemn  thanksgivings  were  offeredln  the  church 
at  Port-Royal,  and  tbe  holy  thorn  was  presented  to 
the  convent,  whore  it  was  exposed  every  Friday  for 
the  veneration  of  the  faithfuL  This  miracle  was  con* 
sldered  important  from  the  bearing  which  it  had  on 
the  Jansenistic  controversy  tlien  agitating  the  Rom- 
ish Church,  being  tlwagbt  to  be  a  apeelal  indication 
of  God's  favor  to  and  Ua  dbaet  intarteenea  in  behalf 
of  the  peraecoted  Jaaaenbts  (q.  v.).  Denudselle  Mar- 
guerite PMer  died  in  1788.  Of  course  Protestants 
reAiae  to  give  credence  to  tbe  core  as  of  minenlous 
order,  and  would  account  for  it  on  psychological  prin- 
ciples a*  the  beat  Interpretation  of  tlie  case.  See  Mia- 
ACLBB,  EOCLKSIASTIOAL.     (J.  H.  W.) 

P^rlgnon,  PiERRit,  a  French  Benedictine,  was 
born  about  1640  at  Sainte-Menehould.  He  belonged 
to  the  congregation  of  Sainte-Vannes.  In  his  capacity 
of  procurator  of  the  abbey  of  Hautvilliers,  he  was 
charged  with  the  can  of  the  vineyards.  Gifted  with 
an  extreme  delicacy  of  taate,  he  could  distinguish, 
without  ever  mistaking,  between  the  grapes  coming 
from  the  different  growths  of  Champagne.  Re  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  this  province  by  showing 
how  to  combine  the  different  kinds  to  give  to  its  wine 
that  delicacy  and  strength  which  have  since  gained  it 
snch  a  great  repuution.  But,  far  from  keeping  for 
himself  or  for  his  convent  the  secret  of  its  manufact- 
ure, he  was  eager  tn  divulge  it  in  his  Mimoint  tmr  la 
mardire  de  cHoinr  les  ptanta  de  vigM  coavtmahUt  cm 
jo/,  tw  la  fofon  de  Ua  prnvign-^r,  de  let  taiUer,  d» 
mSanger  let  raitint,  d'rn  fain  ia  aieil/ette  et  de  gm- 
vtmer  kt  vim.  The  author  was  a  learned  man  and 
of  austere  manners.  He  died  Sept.  14, 1716,  at  Haut- 
villiers, near  £pernay.  See  Hiit.  de-  la  Cottgrig.  de 
Hatnte-  Vamiei. — Hoefer,  JVouv.  Biog.  G^irate,  xxxix, 

m. 

Period,  a  term  used  in  chronology  in  the  same 
sense  as  Qpds  (q.  v.),  to  denote  an  Interval  of  tima 
after  which  the  astrnminieal  idMnomaaa  to  which  It 
refen  recur  In  the  aam*  order.  It  u  abo  employed 
to  signify  a  cycle  of  eydea.  ToriOBS  periods  have 
been  invented  by  astronomera,.bnt  we  can  only  notice 
a  few  of  the  most  Important.    See  Efoch. 

1.  The  Cboldjeans  invented  the  Chal'laie  Period,  or 
Period  of  Ediptn,  from  observing  that,  after  a  certain 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  moon  around  tbe  earth, 
her  edipaea  recarred  in  tiie  same  order  and  of  the 
same  magnitude.  Thto  period  consists  of  S8S  luna- 
tions, or  6796.28  days,  and  corresponds  almost  exactly 
to  a  complete  revolution  of  the  DKxm's  node. 

2.  The  Egyptians  made  use  of  the  Dog-^ar,  Siria- 
cal,  or  Sothie  Period,  as  it  b  variously  caJled,  to  com- 
pare their  dril  year  of  865  days  with  the  teusju- Julian 
year  of  866}  days.  The  jii^ritia^^ci^&iM^ 
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of  1460  JnlUn  ytan,  corrMpoDding  to  1461  Eg^ptisn 
years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  dates  in  both  reck- 
oBiBga  OMocided.  By  compuiDg  the  solar  sad  laur 
yem,  VetoD,  Kn  Atbuiui,  hiventod  (B.C.  40)  a  lunar 
period  of  W40  days,  called  from  him  the  Mtkmic  CgcU, 
alw  the  lAmar  Cj/cU,  Aliout  a  centory  afterwards 
tbe  cycle  of  Heton  was  discorered  to  be  an  insufficient 
approximation  to  tbe  tmth,  and  as  tie  had  made  tbe 
sular  year  too  long  by  about  ,^th  of  a  day,  at  tbe  end 
of  4  Metonie  cycles  the  sular  reckoninK  wu  in  advance 
of  tbe  lunar  by  about  1  day  6  hours.  To  remedy  this, 
a  new  period,  called  the  CaUppie  Period,  was  Invented 
by  Calippos,  and  consisted  of  4  Uatoaie  eydea  lees  by 
1  day.or  37,798  days.  Bat  as  tUa  period  stUl  gave  a 
differenoa  of  6  bonrs  between  tbe  solar  and  lunar  reck- 
onings, it  was  improved  by  Hipparcbos,  who  invented 
tbe  HipparcUe  Period  of  4  Calippic  periods  lees  by  1 
day,  or  111,086  days,  or  about  804  Julian  years,  wbicb 
is  an  exceedingly  cloee  approximation,  being  only  6^ 
mbiutea  too  Im^  whao  measnrad  by  tin  trofrfcal  year ; 
and  too  sboK  by  an  almost  insppredaUe  qnantity,  wiien 
measured  by  the  ^/ttodic  Mciiih. 

8.  Tbe  period  of  <Ae  Beiiacal  or  Solar  Cycle,  after 
which  tlie  same  day  of  the  month  &Us  upon  tbe  same 
day  of  tbe  week,  conaiats  of  38  Julian  years.  If  tbe 
year  bad  regularly  consisted  of  885  days,  that  is,  one 
day  more  than  an  exact  number  of  wedts,  it  la  evident 
that  at  the  end  of  seven  years  the  days  of  the  month 
and  week  would  again  oocreapond ;  but  the  in  trod  no- 
tion of  an  intercalary  day  into  every  fourth  year  oausee 
this  cdncidenoe  to  reenr  at  inegnlar  periods  of  6, 11, 
6,  and  fi  yeara  snoeoeslvely.  Howavar,  by  choosing  a 
period  such  as  will  preserve  tbe  leap>years  in  tbe  same 
relative  position  to  tbe  other  years,  and  at  the  same 
time  consirt  of  an  exact  nsmber  of  weeks  (both  of 
wUoh  objects  an  efiteted  by  nsuig  tbe  nnmber  28, 
which  is  tbe  least  common  mnHiple  of  4  and  7),  we  in- 
sure  the  ngidar  recuirenoe  of  tbe  colucidence  between 
tbe  days  ot  the  week  and  of  tbe  month.  The  solar 
cyde  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  about  the 
time  of  the  CouncU  of  Nice  (A.D.  826),  but  It  Is  ar- 
ranged so  that  tbe  first  year  of  the  first  cycle  corre- 
sponds to  B.C.  S.  In  calculating  the  position  of  any 
year  in  tbe  solar  cycle,  care  must  be  taken  to  allow 
for  the  omission  of  the  Intercalary  day  at  the  bs(^> 
ning  of  etch  centory,  and  its  insertion  in  the  first  year 
of  every  fourth  century. 

4.  The  Julim  Period  is  a  cycle  of  cycles,  and  con- 
sists of  7980  (=28X19X16)  years,  after  the  lapse  of 
which  the  solar  cycle,  lunar  cycle,  and  the  Indiction 
(q.  V.)  cooimence  together,  Tbe  period  of  its  com- 
mencement has  been  arrsngad  so  that  It  will  axi^re  at 
tbe  same  time  as  tbe  other  three  periods  from  which  it 
has  been  derived.  The  year  4718  B.C.  Is  taken  as  the 
first  year  of  the  first  period,  coneeqaentiy  A.D.  1  was 
the  4714th.— Chambers. 

PerlodentlB,  a  name  given  to  it! Derating  or  vis- 
iting presbyters  decreed  1^  tbe  ConncU  of  Laodicea, 
A.D.  860,  to  snpnseda  the  CKer^pweopt  (q.  t.)  in  tbe 
country  vUlages. 

PMon,  JoACBW,  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  bom 
about  1499  at  Cormery  (Touraine).  In  1617  he  took 
the  religions  habit  of  the  Benedictines  in  the  abbey 
of  Cormery ;  came  to  Paris  in  1627,  and  was  titers 
received  as  doctor  of  theology  in  1M2.  He  sometimes 
gave  himself  the  Honorary  tide  of  interpreter  to  the 
king.  He  possessed  the  talents  fbr  it,  If  ba  did  not  do 
tiw  work;  for  h«  made  tba  study  of  andent  langoages 
the  occupation  of  Us  whole  life.  He  inttfessed  a  su- 
perstitious adndration  for  Cicero,  and  he  regarded 
Aristotle  as  the  oracle  of  the  school ;  he  also  delivered 
against  Ramus,  who  did  not  share  in  his  fondness,  three 
harangues  ftill  of  invectives.  P^rion  died  at  Cormery 
iBl669;  or,acoordiBgtoDoaLiroD,lDl6SI.  Wehave 
af  Us  woiks,  De/abulamm,  Utdonm^  lieatremm  and- 
]wi  mmiutKdim  (Paris,  1640^  4to):— rtjpfcontM  Ikmib- 


gieorwm  Ub.  U  QtAi.  1649, 8vo) ;  be  sopporta  the  CsO. 
ulic  doctrine  by  well-chosen  extracts  from  Scriptsre 
and  tma  the  Catbera : — De  vitit  et  rtAuM  geaHa  vfaH*- 
l«nm  0bid.  1661,  IGmo),  translated  into  French  is 
1662 : — De  vita  rehn*que  gtitit  J.  C,  Marim  Virgin,  a 
Jokcmmt  Bapdatm  (Ibid.  1663,  16nio) :  —  De  arigm 
limgum  GtdHcm  et  ewm  Grata  cogmatieme  Huitft 
mm  Ub.  hr  (ibid.  1666,  8vo) ;  this  treatise,  diriM 
into  four  parts,  falls  below  criticism,  but  is  not  so  bad 
as  La  Honnoye  pretends,  and  contains  sone  carioBi 
particulars: — De  soactonoa  vironmt  qmi  patiintim 
a6  eacletia  appeUantur  rebm  jfettit  ae  *«lu  QMi.  1^ 
ito),  ttanslated  Into  Ftanch  i—De  magiienaHu 
mmonim  ae  Grmeonm  0bM.  1580,  4to),  and  in  tht 
Amtiq,  Gr.  of  Gronovlns.  Tbe  nnmeroos  Latin  vcr- 
uons  of  Dom  Pirioa  ate  more  elegant  than  fsithfal, 
and  derive  their  principal  merit  from  the  time  in  wUck 
tbey  appeared.  We  cito  only  those  IVom  Aristotk 
(1640-69, 7  vols.);  from  die  TraM  dem  BMaht  efldba 
of  Damascus  (1646,  foL) ;  from  the  (^sns  of  Satot 
Justin  (1664,  fot.),  and  from  Saint  Denis  tbe  Arfeps- 
gito  O^M,  fol.),  etc.  See  ScAvole  de  Sainte-llartie, 
Ehyia,  lib.  1;  Teissier,  tlofftt;  Hilarion  de  Costs,  fw 
de  fytnfoit  Le  Picard,  p.  836';  La  Honnoye,  Sela  nr 
"laSlbtiotk.de  La  Croix  da  MaiM!-"  Ji^me  de  IjtUr*- 
tare,  Nov.  1702;  NicAron,  Memairet,  vol.  xxxtL— 
Hoofor,  Now.  Biog.  Ginerale,  xxxix,  618i. 

Peripatetio  Philosophy.  See  PxRipATKncs. 

Peripatetioa  was  tite  name  t€  a  sect  of  pMIsi 
phers  at  Athens  who  were  the  disciplea  of  AriAitiet 
It  is  doubtful  whether  they  received  ttris  name  Inm 
the  place  where  tb^  were  taught,  called  /\i  yafaa,  k 
tbe  Lyceum,  or  because  tbey  received  tbe  phflusopfcer'i 
lectures  as  tbey  waUtd  (mptmrevirrsc).  The  te^ 
pate  tics  acknowledged  the  dignity  of  bimaa  aatare, 
and  ]4aeed  tbtAr  eummmm  bmmum  not  In  the  pleasvas 
of  passive  sensation,  but  in  the  doe  enrciae  of  the 
moral  and  Intellectual  faculties.  The  habit  of  tUl 
exerdse,  when  guided  hy  reason,  eonstitnted  th«  high- 
est excellence  of  man.  The  pbiloefqiher  contended 
Uiat  oar  own  lu^piness  chiefly  depends  upea  ousdvsi ; 
and  irtule  he  ^  not  nqnin  in  Us  fidlowen  ttal 
self<«ommand  to  which  others  pntandedi,  be  allawid 
a  moderate  degree  ot  pntarb^ion  as  becoaing  he- 
man  nature ;  and  he  condderod  a  certain  sensthsBy 
of  pas^n  quite  necessary,  as  by  resentment  we  sn 
enabled  to  repel  Injuries,  and  tbe  smart  which  psi< 
calamities  have  inflicted  renders  as  careful  to  avnd 
the  repetition.  See  FliOo  JndMU,  timers,  hr,  428  sq. ; 
Lewes,  Bit.  of  PMoe.  vol.  ii;  Ueberweg,  Bid.  ^ 
iWbM^  1, 180 sq.;  Onto, Zt^^^r£.Mfa.  SasAaa- 
TOTIX.  (J.B.W.) 

Pariirhantttiia  i^nptP^vriiptti^  Ibnt*  plaesd  a 
the  entrance  of  tbe  ancient  h(»then  temples,  thattbess 
who  entered  tfm  sanctaaiy  to  pray  or  to  oilbr  aaerifes 
might  first  pnrify  themselires. 

Pertain  (Perslnna)  or  Pexriaim,  J^m,  a 
French  engraver,  was  bom,  according  to  Naglcr,  is 
1680.  In  concert  with  Jean  Tcwtor^  he  desigrei 
and  engraved,  partly  on  wood  and  partly  oh  nfpff, 
a  set  ^twen^-^Hir  Isige  printo  to  illostrato  a  Hiiiait 
of  the  Wars  of  tbe  Hogauota,  1569  to  1670.  TUi 
book  Is  exceedingly  rare.  The  copper  pbtss  an 
etched  in  a  coarse  and  incorrect  afyh ;  the  wnsdm 
cute  are  executed  with  more  atteatioa.  Whaa  ftft 
sin  aod  Tortorel  engraved  in  concert,  tbey  marked 
their  printo  with  the  second  monogram.  Wbaa  Peti- 
sin  engraved  alone,  he  used  the  first  moaogrsBL 
Malpifc  attributes  to  tbe  latter  a  aeries  of  TiiloaB  aai 
marine  monsters,  small  pieoes  lengthways,  marked 
with  his  mont^ram  leversed.  Sea  Spoeasr,  Bif. 
'Bitt.  oftke  Fim  Arts,  U,  676, 676L 

Feilaterion  {mpionpii,  a  dove),  tiw  plaos  m9 
tbe  ahw  vlwa  bong  tbe  jtiivcr  dora  tbe  emhhmrf 
the  Holy  Ob(Mt.Di^Dq«KiOOg[C 
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PazlrtlB,  «  name  for  the  victiow  eacrifloed  in  a 
luttruioa  kmoog  the  ancient  heathent, 

Peristdaroh,  the  offlciatiog  priest  in  a  loatntion 
or  porification  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  when  they 
wished  to  purify  the  place  where  •  puUic  aaeeinbly 
was  held.  He  received  this  name  became  be  went 
bcfim  the  loftral  victims  as  they  were  carried  around 
tlM  boundary  of  the  place.   See  Lustratioii. 

Peilc^le  (inpiimtXoy)  is  the  oaoM  applied  to  a 
court,  aquar^  or  doiater,  in  Greek  and  Roman  build- 
ings, witii  a  oulonnade  anond  it;  also  the  colonnade  it- 
Kif  nmotuiding  such  a  space.  In  nedisval  Latin  it  is 
called  tbe  Qitadrt^rtictts,  and  was  tbt  osnal  arrange- 
ment in  Italy  in  Tront  of  the  churches  a*  well  aa  in  front 
of  booaea.  The  nearest  uppamih  M  it  in  EngUnd  is 
the  ChUler  (q.  v.). 

Petltsol.   See  Fabibsol. 

Perlsonias  {the  Latinized  form  trf"  Foorbrodc), 
Jaxbb,  ft  learned  Dutch  scholar,  was  bom  at  Dam,  in 
Hdlaod,  in  t65L  He  studied  at  Deventer,  and  after- 
wards at  Utrecht,  imder  the  learned  Gnsviitt,  and  was 
snocearively  made  master  of  the  Ladn  school  at  Delft, 
sod  profeMOT  of  eloquence  and  history  at  Franeker. 
in  1698  be  was  apptdnted  profesaor  of  eloquence,  his- 
tory, and  Qreek  at  Leyden,  where  be  died  in  1707. 
He  was  a  nun  of  extensive  erudition,  great  applica- 
tion, and  sound  Judgment.  He  edited  several  of  the 
clasRtca,  and  gnady  enriched  the  dasdcal  lore  of  his 
agb  H0  Bha  pMSab^A  Or^tMt  Btiifieiuem  a  jEgifp^ 
Saem  (Lqrdan,  1711, 2  vtla.  8vo),  a  wortc  in  which  he 
tnati  of  tiM  Egyptian  chronology  and  antiqiritieBi  Of 
omne  more  recent  researches  bare  wholly  superseded 
his  writings  in  this  line,  tmt  his  industry  should  not  be 
ignored.  Other  works  of  his  worthy  of  notice  here 
are  tbe  treatise  De  morU  Jtida  «t  t>«r6o  drayxta^at, 
eJe.  (1702) :  —  De  oriffine,  tigmJleatwiK,  H  un  voeutn 
HfojiM  WMti  joes  tiA  Philm  i,  18 
(16S7>   See  Hoe^,  JVom.  Biog.  GMrak,  a.  v. 

Per'ixsite  (Heb-Peristt',  ^l*^  always  in  the  rang, 
and  with  the  article ;  Sept,  4(jh^uiC,  in  Ezra  ^t(n~ 
•9tOr  ■  Canaanitiah  tribe,  alieaify  kiwwn  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  inhabiting  a  mountainooa  region  (Gen. 
xiu,7;  comp.  zv,  SO),  which  they  eventually  yielded 
to  ^braim  and  Jadab  (Josh.  xi,8;  xvU,  16;  Judg.  i, 
4, 5).  They  were  kindred  to  the  Canaanites  strictly 
>o  called  (Exod.  xxiii,  28 ;  Judg,  i,  46) :  sometimes  Ca- 
naanitca  and  Perizzites  are  put  for  all  the  other  tribes 
of  Canaan  (Gen.  xiii,7;  xxxiv,  80);  while  in  other 
plaeea  the  Fcriniles  are  enumerated  with  various  other 
tribes  of  tbe  wmawtoek.  (Gen.3tv,aO;  Exod.  iii,  8, 17 ; 
DeaL  vil,  1,  etc).  They  an  nut  nimad  in  the  cau- 
iogoe  of  Gen.  x ;  ao  that  their  origin,  like  that  of  other 
RDsU  tribes,  such  as  tbe  Arites,  and  the  similariy  named 
Uerizxitea,  is  left  in  obscurity.  They  are  continually 
mentiooed  io  the  formula  ao  frequently  occurring  to 
express  the  Promised  land  (Gen.  xv,  20 ;  Exod.  iii,  8, 
17;  xxiii,  28;  xxxiu,2;  xxxiv, 11;  Deutvii,!;  xx, 
17;  Jooh.iii,  10;  ix,  1;  xxiv,  11;  Jwlg.  iii,  6;  Ezra  ix, 
1;  Meh.  ix,  8).  They  appear,  however,  with  somewhat 
greater  diatinetaesa  on  several  occasions.  On  Abram's 
first  entrance  into  the  land  it  is  said  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  "  tbe  Canaanite  and  tbe  Perizzite"  (Qen,  xiii, 
7).  As  the  separation  of  Abram  and  Lot,  there  record- 
ed, took  place  at  Betticl,  we  may  infer  that  the  Periz- 
aiea  were  then  in  that  vicinily.  Jacob  also,  after  the 
■iwacm  of  the  Sheehemites,  uses  tbe  same  expression, 
eompl^nlng  that  hia  eons  had  "made  him  to  sUnk 
among  the  inbalHtanta  of  the  land,  among  the  Canaan- 
ite and  the  Perizaite"  (xxxiv,  80),  This  seems  to  lo- 
cate tbe  Petiadiee  near  Shechem.  So  also  in  the  de- 
tailed records  of  the  conquest  given  in  the  tuning  of 
the  book  of  Jiidgca(evidently  from  a  distuict  source  fVooi 
tboac  in  Jodina),  Jodah  and  Simeon  are  said  to  luve 
fipood  their  territory  ooeii|^  by  "the  Canaanite  and 
tfaa  FUi»lleP(Jiid»  1,4,5),  with  Benk  (a  pbee  not 


discovered,  bnt  apparently  not  far  from  Jeniaik 
lem,  and  hence  probably  on  the  south-western  bound- 
ary of  Ephraim)  as  their  stronghold,  and  Adimi-besek 
thdr  moat  noted  chief.  Thus  too  a  late  tradition,  pre- 
served in  2  Esdr,  i,  21,  mentions  only  "the  Canaanites, 
the  Pherentes,  and  the  Philistines,"  as  tbe  original  ten- 
ants of  the  country.  The  notice  just  cited  from  the 
book  of  Judges  locates  them  in  tbe  southern  part  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Another  independent  and  equally  remark- 
able fragment  of  the  history  of  tbe  conquest  seems  to 
speak  <»r  them  as  occupying,  with  tbe  Rephaim,  or 
giants,  the  "  forest  country"  on  the  western  danks  of 
Mount  Carmcl  (Joah.  xvii,  15-16).  Here  again  tbe 
Quiaanitea  only  are  named  with  them.  As  ft  tribe  ot 
mount^neers,  tiiey  are  enumerated  in  company  with  tbe 
Aroorite^  Hittitea,  and  Jebudtee  in  Josh,  xi,  8 ;  xii,  8 ; 
and  they  are  catalt^ned  among  tbe  remnants  of  tbe 
old  population  whom  Solomon  reduced  to  bondage,  both 
in  1  lUngs  ix,  20  and  2  Chron.  viii,  7.  Not  only  had 
ibey  not  been  extonninated,  but  they  even  intormar- 
ried  with  the  Israelites  (Judg.  iii,  6, 6 ;  Ezra  ix,  1).  By 
Josepbus  the  Perizzites  do  not  appear  to  be  mentioned. 

The  ragniScation  of  tbe  name  is  not  by  any  means 
clear.  It  poarably  meant  nutici,  dweUers  in  open,  un- 
walled  villagea,  which  are  denoted  by  a  dmilar  word 
(nin^,Eaek,xxxviii,ll;EBth.ix,lff>.  So  also  Cop A«r 
kap-pertoi,  A,V.  "country  villages"  (1  Sam,  vi,  18); 
A  rey  hap-perazi,  "  unwalled  towns"  (Dent,  iii,  8).  In 
both  these  passagea  the  Sept.  ondentanda  the  Peri>- 
zites  to  be  alluded  to,  and  tranalatea  accordingly.  In 
Joah.  zvi,  10  it  adds  the  Fciinitea  to  the  Cwiaanitea 
as  inhabitants  of  Oeser.  EwaM  {OaeUckte,  i,  817)  in- 
clines  to  believe  that  they  were  the  same  people  with 
the  Hittitea.  But  against  this  there  is  the  fact  that 
both  they  and  the  Hittites  appear  in  the  same  lists; 
and  that  not  only  in  mere  general  formulas,  bnt  in  the 
records  of  tbe  oonqoest,  aa  above.  Redilob  has  exam- 
ined the  whole  of  these  iWDes  with  some  care  (in  hia 
Abttttam,  Namm  dtr  ItraOUm-Staalm,  Hamk  1846), 
and  his  oondinion  (p,  108)  is  that,  while  the  Ckavtotk 
were  villages  of  tribes  engaged  in  the  care  of  cattle, 
the  Peratolk  were  inhabited  by  peasants  engaged  in 
agricultore,  like  the  FtUaka  of  tbe  Arabs.  This  view, 
however,  although  acqmesced  in  by  Qeaenina,  Tkaaur, 
p.  1120;  Hengstenberfb  BtHrSge,  p.  186;  Kell, on  JeA, 
iii,  10;  and  Kalisch, on  Gen, xiii, appears  to  be  opposed 
to  tbe  Biblical  narrative,  which  everywhere  classes  them 
aa  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Canaanite*  (see  Beland,  Pa- 
&8s£.p.l89;  Kmti,InRiiddloch'sZettseAr.l84fi,ui,68; 
Jom.  Sao.  UL  Oct:  1863,    166).   See  CAKAAHira. 

Peijnzy  is  the  wilfbl  taking  of  an  oath  in  order  to 
tell  or  to  confirm  anything  known  to  be  false.  This  is 
evidenUy  a  very  heinous  crime,  as  it  is  treating  the  Al- 
mighty with  irreverence ;  denying,  or  at  least  disre- 
garding bis  omniscience;  profaning  his  namey  and  vio- 
lating imth.  Qy  the  Ifosakt  law,  peijuiy  was  strieU 
ly  prohiluled  as  a  moat  bonoos  iso  agwist  God ;  to 
whom  the  punishment  of  it  is  left,  and  who  in  Exo^ 
XX,  7  exprosly  promises  that  he  will  inflict  it,  withont 
ordaining  the  infliction  of  any  punishment  by  the  tem- 
poral magistrato;  except  only  in  the  case  oS  a  man 
falsely  charging  another  with  a  crime,  in  which  case 
the  false  witnem  was  liable  to  the  same  punishment 
which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  tbe  aocosed  par^ 
if  he  had  been  found  gniky ;  but  this  not,  indeed,  as  the 
punishment  of  peijuiy  against  God,  bnt  vf  false  testi- 
mony. Peijuiy,  therefore  (*1^I^  n$ait^,  "false  sweai^ 
***  prohibited  Xfy  the  Hebrews  in  a  religious 
point  of  view  (Exod.  xx,  7 ;  Lev.  xix,  12 ;  comp.  Hatt. 
vii,  38 ;  Zech,  viii,  17),  but  in  the  law  only  two  sorts  of 
perjury  are  noticed;  1,  false  testimony  in  Judicial  pro- 
ce^ings;  2,  a  false  assurance,  confirmed  by  an  oath, 
that  one  has  not  received  or  found  a  piece  of  property 
in  question  (Lev.v,l;  vi,2  sq.;  Prov.  xxlx,  24).  A 
rin-offoring  is  provided  for  both  (comp.  Flaat.  fWdL  v, 
8,  SIX  and  in  tiw  c««lUkMMn®OlgU3iii7, 
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■with  inctetM  (oomp.  HdwoMrdl,  De  aaer^uio  a  per- 
jnro  offtcmkhf  Upt.  1789).  Aaoag  the  andeot  Ro- 
nuuu,  alao,  the  puniihinent  of  peijury  was  kft  vith  the 
godi  (Cic.  Lfg,  U,  9),  end  no  ufiicUI  public  notice  wm 
taken  or  Itte  peijured  man,  save  by  the  censor  (tiell.  vii, 
18 ;  comp.  Cic  Off.  iii,  81 ;  Kein,  Rim,  CrimtmilrKit, 
p,  795  aq.).  On  ibe  oonirary,  the  Talmud  not  only 
noticea  the  aabjea  at  greater  length,  but  ordains  more 
■evere  penaltice  fat  peijuiy :  scourging  aod  Full  repara- 
(ioo  when  anj  aerioua  injury  has  been  done  (Mishna, 
Maecoth,ii,S  sq.;  Sktbtiotk,  TitifS).  It  alao  determinea 
in  apedal  caaea  the  value  <k  the  aio-dfering  to  be  pn- 
•ented  (Shehuotk,  iv,  2 ;  1 ;  eomp.  fuitbei  Zcnge  and 
Stemler,  IM  jur^ur.  tec  dtic^  Iltir.  p.  S7  aqO^Wioer, 
i,  78.    See  Oatu. 

PERJURY  in  Christian  lav  it  the  crime  conmltted 
by  one  who,  when  afflnning  anything  by  oath,  nakee 
statementa  which  he  knows  to  be  false.  This  is,  from 
th«  Biblical  standpoint,  a  doable  crime,  indadlng  both 
fklaahood  ud  pnftuity;  and  in  a  aodal  point  of 
Tiew  it  is  mm  of  tbe  graveat  offbncea  against  bnnian 
law.  It  has  always  been  esteemed  a  very  detesta- 
ble thing,  and  thoee  who  hare  been  proved  gnilty 
of  it  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  pesta  of  society. 
In  order  to  make  tbe  giving  of  the  Mse  eridence  lia- 
ble to  paaisbnebt  under  the  civil  lav,  it  mast  have 
been  not  only  ftlae  to  the  knovladge  of  tbe  Hitueas, 
bat  tbe  matter  most  have  been  material  to  tbe  issue 
r^sed.  If  the  falaaliood  occurred  aa  to  some  triflioK 
or  hnmatnial  bet,  no  crime  ia  committed.  Moreover, 
it  ia  necessat7,  in  proving  tbe  crime,  that  at  least  two 
persons  should  be  able  to  testify  to  the  falsehood  of  tbe 
matter,  so  that  there  might  be  a  majority  of  oaths  on 
the  mattei>-there  being  then  two  oaths  to  one.  Bat 
this  rule  is  satisOed  tboogb  both  witneaaea  do  not  tes- 
tify  to  one  point.  The  perjury  must  also  have  talran 
place  before  some  court  or  tribunal  which  bad  power 
to  administer  the  oatb.  See  Oath.  Though  in  some 
ooorts  aiBnnations  are  allowed  instead  of  oaths,  yet  the 
punishment  for  false  affirmation  is  made  precisely  the 
same  as  for  false  swearing.  The  pnnisbmant  for  per- 
jury was,  before  the  Coiiqneet,  eooietiiDes  death  or 
catting  ont  tite  tongiM ;  bat  latteriy  It  vna  oonflned 
to  fine  and  imprieoMneot^  and  at  present  Ae  latter  la 
tlw  only  praishment,  with  tbe  addition  of  hard  labor. 
Iba  erbne  of  aabomation  of  perjury,  i.  e.  the  persoad- 
ing  or  procuring  s  penoa  to  ^ve  falae  avidenee,  Is  alao 
punishable  as  a  di^inct  offence. — Chambers. 

Perkliiai  Juatin,  D.B.,  a  celebrated  American 
missionary,  labored  among  the  Nestorians  of  Persia, 
and  has  not  unaptly  been  called  the  "  Apostle  of  Per- 
sia." He  was  bom  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  March 
13,  1805.  He  passed  his  yonUi  on  his  father's  farm, 
and  when  ready  for  higher  studies  went  to  Ambent 
College,  where  be  graduated  in  1620.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Andover,  and  after  gradoatkm  there  became 
a  tutor  at  Amherat  In  the  jear  18S7  that  erratic  ad- 
venturer. Dr.  Joaeph  Wolf,  made  a  flying  visit  to  tbe 
Neetorians  while  travelling  in  Persia.  His  mention 
of  them  met  tbe  eye  of  Dr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the 
American  Board,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  sending 
a  mission  to  that  extraordinary  people.  Justin  Per- 
kins and  wife  were  selected  aa  tbe  proper  persons  for 
this  Held,  and  they  set  out  from  Boston  Sept.  21, 
Reaching  Constantinople  Dec.  21,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  word  of  the  language,  they  were  welcomed 
by  Messrs.  Qoodell,  I>wight,  and  Schaufl9er,  but  r^ 
cently  established  there.  In  the  spring  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing year,  Perkins  and  his  wife  proceeded  towards 
their  final  destination.  They  reached  the  city  of 
Tabrts  Aug.  23, 18M.  There  Mrs.  Perkins  stopped, 
vhQe  Mr.  Perkins  went  on  farther  to  Urftralah,  where 
the  mission  was  at  once  established,  with  the  aasist- 
ancfl  of  Mrs.  Perkins,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant,  who 
Joined  them  in  tbe  fall  of  ISSfi.  Then  followed  the 
great  labors  of  his  life }  schools  for  boys  and  schools 


for  girls  were  eatabUabed  which  have  grown  into 
Ue  seminaries  of  katning.   Baddas  thaae  tlMt  be 
called  higher  seminaries,  some  seventy  primaty  adMofa 

have  been  established,  8000  Scripture  readers  hare 
been  educated  in  them,  and  an  army  trained  op  t* 
preach  the  Gospel  to  their  conntrymen.  Pctkiu'a 
greatest  work,  however,  was  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptnres  into  tbe  Nestorian  dialect  of  tbe  Syrisa. 
In  1841  tbe  doctn*  came  home  to  Tisit  liia  frieoda,  aad 
to  stir  up  an  Intareat  hi  tbb  misBloDai7  eoterpriK.  I 
He  was  accompaided  by  Mar  Tohaiman,  tbe  Neftomn  | 
bishop,  and  the  two  awakened  a  Huilling  cnthostaM  i 
wherever  they  went.    Dr.  Perkins  took  back  with  iam  ' 
the  sainted  Stoddard  (q.  v.),  atwl  other  miaraooarie*, 
and  from  that  time  biUifnlly  and  most  sac  ceasf ally 
proeaerted  his  work,  until  the  flOl  of  1869,  when  hs 
came  home  exhausted,  and  on      laat  day  of  tlw  yen 
be  yielded  up  bis  Sfurit  into  the  hand*  of  bialM4,whs 
doubtless  said  to  him,  "  Well  done,  eood  and  UtMI 
servant"     Dr.  Perkins  published  in  thia  coantiy, 
Raidence  of  Eigii  Tears  in  Penia  (Andover,  18^ 
8vo),  reviewed  in  CkrittitM  Examnmer,  xxxiv,  100; 
Ckrittiem  Rfviete,  viii,  1S8 : — JftssMMtoty  ^fi  *»  Ptrm 
(Boston,  1861).    He  was  alao  a  eontribotor  to  tbe 
aotheca  Sacra,  and  to  the  Jatrwat  of  tbe  "Amsricsa 
Oriental  Sodefy."    See  Andenon,  OriaOiJ  MuAmi; 
7U  Obtener,H.T.3m.lt,igKii  J}wak»,  Diet.  Amtr. 
Bief.B.T.  (J.H.W.) 
Parklna,  Nathan  (1),  D.D.,  a  Congregatjowi 

miniatcr,  was  bom  May  12,  1748,  tn  Li^n,  Coos. 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jeney  in  ITiO, 
and  was  ordained  pastw  at  West  Hartfcsd  Oct  M, 
1772,  where  he  labored  nnta  hia  destb.  Job.  IS,  1838. 
He  published  Fovr  LetUn,  ahowimg  Ike  Uwtorf  ami  Or- 
igim  o/fhe  AM^aptiiU  (179B)  -.—rKtrnff-fimr IXtmnm 
on  mm  of  tke  Imporiamt  amd  ftOerntimg  TVads,  IMin, 
and  iMtiMitm  ^tke  Gf^d,  amd  the  grmend  Aof- 
Imcyofth*  CkriitiM  SeSffiom oaicfUUed  far  Urn  Ptajk 
of  God  of  every  Commtaiion ,  pariicvlarUi  for  tke  Bem^ 
of/Hovt  Familie$,  tmd  tie  hitrvetio*  ofaB  » the  Tlsafs 
Ikeir  SalvatioK  (1795,  8vo) ;  and  sevcnl 
occasional  sermons.    See  Sptagoe,  AttmaU,  u,  L 

Perkina,  Nathan  (2),  son  of  tbe  preceding^  wss 
bom  in  1772,  and  was  educated  at  Tale  Ctdlege,  whoa 
be  graduated  in  1795.  He  waa  tbao  miniatcr  of  As 
Second  Congregational  Chuicb,  Amhcnt,  (h»s  1810  to 
his  death,  March,  1842. 

Perkina,  Thomaa,  a  minister  of  tbe  Wae-wll 
Baptist  denomination,  waa  bom  in  HaToliill,  Mass., 
Feb.  23, 1768.  His  family  removed  to  New  Hamptaa, 
N.  H.,  when  he  was  thirteen  yeaia  of  age,  and  tboe 
he  ever  afterwards  lived.  At  serenteen  he  was  coo- 
vMted,  and  united  with  tbe  drat  FW-wiB  Baptist 
Church  in  New  Hampton,  then  but  receoitly  or^ 
iied.  By  the  advice  both  of  lay  farethm  and  lb* 
ministfy,  be  beM  paUic  naetinga  in  1808,  and,aAK 
repeated  urginga,  consented  to  iwrive  liccna.  Bs 
was  set  apart  to  the  work  of  tbe  mtniatry,  by  the  imps- 
sition  of  bands,  ia  February,  1816,  and  immedialriy 
devoted  himself  to  praaching  tbe  Word,  and  bnilfii^ 
up  tbe  churches  of  his  denomination,  whicb  waa  thn 
new;  and  the  Macedonian  cry,  which  he  so  oAaa  beard 
at  that  day,  Intdted  him  to  the  atnmat  aeti^  aad 
falthftdnaBB  in  the  caoeo  of  the  Master.  BepreMhal 
baptised,  attended  firaerals,  and  perfemed  other  pas- 
toiiU  duties  in  some  twcn^  towns  in  the  Tidnity  at 
New  Hampton.  His  own  wcads  are,**I  have  preached 
nearly  every  Sabbath  for  more  thui  fifty  rears, 
have  travelled  thousands  of  milea  on  intsineso  to  which 
I  bad  been  appcrintad  by  the  qoarteily  and  yeariy 
meetings;  yet  I  nerer  had  a  aaUiy,  neitber  have  I 
received  bslf-day  wages,  beeidea  the  use  of  my  Imm 
and  carriage.  And  yet  tiie  Lord  has  bleaaed  me  abo- 
dantly,  both  temporally  and  spiritoally,  ao  that  I  d> 
not  regret  any  sacrifice  I  have  made  for  tbe  canss." 
Though  he  depegd^^^^^ii^yi^^^wn  resoarc 
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ta  Um  ntpiMirt  of  himMlf  and  fiunDy,  he  wis  vnr 
ready  to  help  the  vsrioiu  caiues  of  benevolence.  He 
■ttanded  nearly  all  the  quarter!;  and  annual  sessions 
of  the  Free-wiU  BuptUts  in  New  Hampshire  for  sixty-  j 
five  jrears.    He  was  six  times  chosen  «  member  of  the 
American  Free-will  Baptist  General  Conference,  and 
for  twelve  years  was  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  ' 
Printfng  EstabUshment  Nor  did  he  awrve  the  Church  | 
alone.   He  alwqra  bad  more  or  kn  probate  bnainess  . 
on  his  bands,  defending  the  rights  of  the  widow  and  { 
orphan.    He  also  represented  his  town  In  tb«  lei^la-  r 
ture  of  his  state  eleven  consecntive  years.    Honest  in  | 
business,  far-eeeing  in  Judgment,  kind  and  judicious  in 
counsel,  ho  was  consulted  with  confidence,  and  his  oian- 
ion  was  recdved  aa  jtut  and  lal^   It  is  difflealt  to  de- 
scribe bit  Bormons,  for  their  eompIetenesB  allowed  of 
DO  peculiar  characteristics.    I'hey  were  studied,  but 
not  written — logical,  compact,  and  vigorous.   He  may 
bare  been  called  a  doctrinal  preacher,  though  he  gave  | 
no  undue  prominence  to  any  dogma,  and  was  practical  | 
as  well.    Wtien  he  rose  to  speak,  his  portly  form,  large  . 
head,  and  open  countenance  were  imposing,  and  the  j 
hearer  felt  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  man  before  a ; 
word  was  spidEeD.   If  such  was  bis  Ufe,  what  need  be  ' 
of  Ua  death  ?   It  waa  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected— peaeefbl,  resigned,  trustftally  waiting  the  wHI 
of  the  Lord.   January  18, 1876,  the  summons  came, 
and  the  venerable  man,  the  fidtbfhl  servant  of  God, 
was  Uken  to  his  reet.    See  /Vwinff  Bofrfuf  QHor.  v, 
IMsq.  (W.H.W.) 

Perkins,  CoL  Tbomas  Handasyd,  an  Ameri- 
can mere  bant,  noted  for  bis  philanthropic  labors,  was 
bom  in  Boston  Dec.  15, 1764.  He  t>egan  bis  commer- 
cial life  in  partnership  with  iiis  elder  lirotber  James, 
who  waa  a  teddent  of  St.  Domingo  when  tbe  inaurreo- 
tion  of  tbe  Uacka  occnrred,  and  waa  oonpelled  to  flee 
for  hia  life.  In  1789  he  went  aa  supercargo  to  Batavia 
and  Canton, and  obtained  athorongh  aoquaintance  with 
tbe  Oriental  trade.  The  brothers  afterwards  embarked 
in  the  trade  to  tbe  north-west  coast,  Canton,  and  Cal- 
cutta, in  wbieb  tbey  acquired  great  wealth.  Soon 
after  tbe  death  of  Jamaa,  in  1822,  Col.  Perkins  retired 
ftom  active  bosioesa.  Tbe  Ferklna  £smily  gave  over 
t60,000tothe  Boston  AthenKum.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  tbe  erection  of  the  Bunker-bill  Monument,  and 
gave  hb  estate  in  Pearl  Street,  valued  at  940,000,  for 
the  use  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  He  was  also  in 
1827  the  projector  of  the  Quincy  Railway,  the  first  in 
the  United  States.  Subsequentiy  he  was  much  Inter- 
ested in  ur^ng  forward  the  completion  of  tbe  Waati- 
ingtam  Monnment;  and  waa  also  the  lai^est  contribu- 
tor to  tbe  Mercantile  library  Asaodatlon.  For  many 
years  lie  represented  Boston  in  both  branches  of  the 
state  le^lature.  See  Drake,  Diet,  of  A  tner.  Biog.  i.  v. ; 
Allibone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Autk.  s.  v. 

Parkiiw,  WilUnm  (1),  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
Cboicb  of  England,  noted  as  one  of  the  best  expenenta 
of  Calvinism,  waa  bom  at  Warton,  in  Warwickshire, 
Bngland,  in  1568.  He  was  educated  In  Christ  College, 
Cambridge.  In  his  esrly  life  he  gave  proofi)  of  great 
peniua  and  philoeopbio  research,  but  in  his  habits  was 

Eceedioi^y  wild  uid  pndlgate.  After  bis  converrion 
•as  diitingaiibod  for  hla  tender  sympathy  and  skill 
■  opening  tbe  bnman  heart,  ao  that  be  beeame  the  In- 
ilniment  of  salvatton  to  many.  At  tbe  age  of  twenty 
Imr  be  was  cboaen  Allow  of  Christ  Col^ge,  and  ol>- 
Wned  high  repntatlon  as  a  tutor.  He  finally  entered 
Mo  holy  orders,  and  began  bis  ministry  by  preaching 
i»  tbe  prisoners  in  Cambridge  Jail,  where  in  all  hb 
tfbrte  tie  displayed  a  mind  admlnbly  adapted  to  his 
tition.  So  fkr  was  he  tnto  conridering  hb  fidd  of 
flurt  cireunscribed  that  be  improved  every  opportnni- 
yp  to  do  good.  On  one  occasion,  perceiving  a  young  man 
fho  was  about  to  ascend  the  ladder  to  be  executed  ex- 
■edin^  distwascd,  bo  endeavored  to  consoie  him,  but 
I  no  dfcet.   He  tbm  said,  "Man,  what  is  the  matter 


with  thee?  art  thoaaA«id  of  death?"  "Ab!  no,"ssM 
the  malefactor  ■  "  bat  of  a  worse  thing."  "  Then  come 
down,"  said  Mr.  Perkins,  and  thou  shalt  see  what  the 
grace  of  God  can  do  to  str^gthen  thee.'*  Mr.  Pei^tins 
then  took  him  by  tbe  hand,  and,  kneeling  down  with 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  so  fervently  acknowt- 
edtfed  sin,  Ua  aggravatioos,  and  its  terrible  desert,  that 
tbepoorcnlpiitbtintinteteanofoontritiott.  HeOen 
proceeded  to  set  forth  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ  as  tbe 
Saviour  of  eveiy  believing  penitent,  which  he  was  en> 
abled  to  do  with  such  auccees  that  the  poor  creature 
continued  indeed  to  shed  tears;  but  they  were  now 
tears  of  love,  gratitude,  and  Joy,  flowing  from  a  per- 
suasion that  his  rina  were  cancelled  the  Sartonr's 
blood.  He  afterwards  ascended  tbe  ladder  with  com* 
pOBore,  while  the  spectators  lifted  up  their  buds  and 
praised  God  for  such  a  glorious  display  ofbis  sovereign 
grace.  About  1586  Perkins  waa  chosen  rector  of  St 
Andrew's  parish,  in  Cambridge,  and  in  this  portion  he 
remained  until  his  death  in  1602.  As  a  preacher  Per- 
Icins  was  very  greatiy  admired.  While  bis  discourses 
were  suited  to  the  capacity  of  tbe  common  people,  the 
pknisscbolarcouldnotbntappcedatetliem.  Tbeywere 
sidd  to  bo  •*  aU  Uw  and  all  gospel,"  so  weU  did  be  nnlte 
tbe  ebatacters  of  a  Boanerges  tuad  a  Bamabaa.  Be 
was  an  able  casuist,  and  was  resorted  to  by  afflicted 
consciences  far  and  near.  Blffaop  Hall  says  of  Per- 
kins that  "  he  excelled  in  distinct  judgment,  a  rare 
dexterity  In  clearing  the  obscure  subtleties  of  the 
schools,  and  an  easy  explication  of  perplexed  sub- 
jects." "  The  science  of  morals,  according  to  Moebelm, 
or  rather  of  casnlstry,  which  CaMn  bad  left  in  a  rude 
and  imperfect  state,  is  confeesed  to  have  tieen  first  re- 
duced into  some  kind  of  form,  and  explained  with  some 
accuracy  and  precision,  by  Perkins"  (Hallam,  Lit.  Hitt. 
of  Europt,  i,  161 ;  see  also  ii,  606).  He  was  the  author 
of  E^^pontbm  of  tite  Crt«d;  of  the  Ij>r^t  Prayer;  of 
chap,  i-v  (completed  by  Rodolfe  Cudworthe)  of  the 
EpUth  to  (As  CataUaati  of  8t.  MatOttm  imw;  of  Ro- 
mans iSii — OMsisjstej'ji  on  UtbrtHm  at:  —  Coasi  ttf 
Omtdtiiee;  and  many  doctrinal,  practical,  and  contro- 
versial treatises.  Several  of  his  works  were  trans- 
lated Into  Latin,  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish ;  and 
their  popularity  at  home  is  evinced  by  the  number  of 
collective  editions  of  them,  each  in  8  vols.  foL,  issued 
sbordy  after  bis  death,  between  1605  and  1636.  We 
notice.  IFbrfa  nevlg  corrected  accordmg  to  ki*  own  Cop- 
ies (Lond.  8  vols,  fbl.:  1,  1616;  ii,  1617;  iii,  1618). 
The  last  dates  which  we  find  are  1626,  1681,  and  1635. 
Opera,  Latin  (Geneva,  1611).  It  is  not  a  liule  re- 
markable that,  in  this  day  of  the  exhumation  of  so 
much  buried  theology,  Perkins's  works  have  not  been 
republished.  Yet  few  writers  have  l>een  more  com- 
mended. "  The  works  Perkins,"  says  Orme,"are  dis- 
tingnisbed  for  their  [dety,  learning,  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptores,  and  strong  Calviniatlc  u^umen- 
tation. . . .  Tbey  were  highly  esteemed  1^  Job  Oiton, 
though  he  was  far  from  being  a  thorou^  Calvinlst 
himself  (BihL  Bib.  s.  v.).  Orton  says  of  him :  "Per- 
kins's works  are  Judicious,  clear,  full  of  matter  and  a 
deep  Christian  experience.  1  could  wish  ministers, 
especially  young  ones,  would  read  him,  as  they  would 
find  large  materialsforcMnporition."  "Forhistlmo," 
says  Dr. E. Williams,  "his  style  Is  remarkably  pa  e 
and  neat:  he  bad  a  clear  head, and  excelled  in  defin- 
ing and  analyzing  subjects.  His  method  is  highly 
Calvinistic ;  but  he  carried  the  idea  of  reprobation  tpo 
far.  ...  His  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  is  equally  sound  as  Luther's,  but  more  methodi- 
cal and  comprehensive.**  "Hisworks,"  says  Bicker- 
Btoth,  "have  been  too  much  andervalued;  tbey  are 
learned,  si^ritual,  Calvlnistie,  and  practical ;  .  .  .  holy 
and  evangelical"  (tOrittkat  ' Student,  ed.  1844,  p.  414, 
444).  (J.H.W.) 

Perkins,  WUUam  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  CbDrcb,  South,  was  bom  in  Gkmehland 
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"born  agiin"  Ang.  80,  1826.  H«  wu  lloauad  to 
pTMcb  in  1828,  serring  the  ChDich  in  •  local  raUdon 
with  gTMt  ■ceeptabili^  for  twenty-flvc  yun.  Ue 
wu  ordained  deaooo,  March  8,  luiBS,  at  Petersburg, 
Va.,  by  bishop  H«dding;  ordainwl  elder,  Oct.  6, 1889, 
at  Fayette,  Uu.,  by  U^op  Morria.  At  the  ■■wloo  of 
18M  be  entered  tbo  Itlmrancy  as  a  menber  of  the  Hia- 
soari  Conference,  and  oontinned  In  thla  connectkn  nn- 
tll  be  ceaeed  at  once  to  work  and  live,  Jan.  81, 1871. 
He  filled  variouB  appdntmenta  on  dislrtcta,  statiooB, 
and  circnita  until  the  &1I  of  1870,  wben  be  w«a  aaper- 
annoated.  "Brotbcr  Peritiii%  aa  a  preacher,  waa  too 
wdl  knowa  to  reqnin  pMiegyrie.  He  vat  able  and 
fUtbfkil— a  man  of  citltnre  and  «xteaafv«  waeareh, 
which,  however,  he  never  Qbtmded  in  hia  pulpit  mln- 
iatraliona.  There  be  waa  the  ilni4e,  nneat  *  mea- 
tenger  of  Qod,'  wboee  tnunpet  gave  no  onoertain 
Boand.  He  waa  a  gifted  and  usefnl  miniater  of  the 
New  Teatament,  delighting  and  glorying  in  the  eroaa 
ofChriat.  All  the  Uine  daring  hia  hut  illneaa  be  waa  In 
a  verv  happy  (hune  of  mind,  exhorting  all  his  (Heads 
to  Inmasod  fidtbftalneaa  in  the  servioe  of  Oud"  (JVia- 
ufea  ^  (i>  Anmal  Confermea  a/ Utt  M.  E.  dare*, 
AmA,  1871,  ^  80S,  007). 

Pari,  JoaspH,  a  Jewish  savant,  was  bmv  about 
1778.  He  holds  a  prominent  position  in  Jewish  histo- 
ry and  literature  as  propagator  of  the  modem  school 
system  among  the  Jews  in  Anstro-Galicia.  He  gave 
time  and  money  for  the  fonndation  of  a  higher  school 
for  the  Jews  at  Tarnopol,  which  afterwards  became ' 
famous,  and  of  which  be  waa  tiie  president  nntil  his 
death,  Oct  1, 1839.  He  ntA  only  aimed  at  a  correc-  ' 
tion  of  the  edacatlonal  and  school  system,  but  also 
foaght  against  tba  Cbaddide  otwcnnintism,  which  tried 
to  suppress  every  oew  moveinent  that  aimed  at  the 
amelioration  of  tlie  condition  <tf  tba  Jews.  For  tUa 
pnrpoM  he  wrote,  ^'n^QB  t^VO,  181  e^stlee  written 
affear  the  (ksUon  of  the  EfaUiat  ohaauwwm  irinrtm 
(Vienna,  1819):— ^^31,  against  tbe  Cha^ 
dim  and  their  labUna  (l^d.  ie8ff)t— pMX  ims,  a 
Mud  of  eritidam  of  hU  .^MsAifa,  also  against  the  Chasi- 
dlm  (Ibid.  1888).  See  Fflrst,  Bibl,  JaA  HI,  78 ;  OrlU, 
Ge*ck.  d.  Juden,  xl,  487  sq. ;  Jost,  Gtsck.  d.  J«dt%th.  u.  t. 
.^eifcte»,iil,I85,348;  Hannhelmer, i>tc^mfe  (Vienna, 
1840);  Rappaport,  In  JTerem  iv,  46-67 ;  v,163 

sq. ;  Bosch,  JakHmck^  1846,  1847 ;  Zans,  BfomtMage 
(Enct.  transl.  bv  Bov.  B.  Pick,  In  Jnotth  Mestet^, 
New  York,  1874).  (B.P.) 

Perla,  Fbamcksoo,  a  painter  of  Hantaa,suppoeed 
1^  Volta  to  hare  studied  under  Gialio  Romano.  There 
were  two  fine  fivsoos  Id  the  dome  of  tbe  chapel  of  S. 
Lorenxo  in  that  dty  attributed  to  him.  little  besides 
is  known  of  this  artisL  He  fiourbbed  about  tbe  ndd- 
dle  of  tba  16tb  centary.  See  Spoonsr,  Bieff.  BitL 
(k/lfawArti^li,67«. 

Pennaneder,  Micharl,  D.D.,  a  Rnman  Catholic 
divine,  was  bom  at  Munich  in  the  year  1794.  In  1818 
be  was  ordained  to  holy  orders.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  teacher  at  tbe  pro-gymnasinm ;  In 
1822,  professor  at  the  cymnauum.  In  1884  he  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  canon  law  and  Church 
history  at  the  lyceum  in  Freiaing,  which  position  he 
held  mtil  the  year  1847,  when  he  waa  called  to  Mu- 
nich for  the  same  wo  k.  He  suddenly  died  at  Re- 
gensburg,  Oct.  10,  1862.  Of  his  writings  we  men- 
tion, Ifandbuch  dea  gemeinguUigtn  kalkolitchm  JTu^ 
chmrtdttt  (.3d  ed.  Landshut,  1666  ;  4tb  ed.  1866)  i—Bib- 
liotheca  ptOrutica,  2  vols. ;  vol.  1  contains  a  Patrohgia 
gtnrralU,  and  tbe  second,  which  is  unfinished,  tbe  be- 
ginning of  a  Patrato^.mecitiit.  See  lAUrari$chtr 
Han  ttrei&er  J&r  dcu  ka/hoStdte  J>mttelUmd,  1862,  p. 
286, 282 ;  1866,  p.  77.    (B.  P.) 

Pernootaliuw  (waickmff  aJl  n^t)  is  a  tam  that 
rqptesents  what  was  Img  a  eoatom  with  the  mne  phw 
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Perola.  Juas  and  pRAirctaoo,  two  bstiCbwa,  Spaa- 
isb  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  wen  natives  <tf 
Almagro,  and  fiourished  about  1600.  They  viahad 
Italy,  stadied  under  Michael  Angelo,  and  llnidMd  tfav 
attbtic  education  in  Spun  nnder  Gaapan  Beoerra.  M- 
ter  leaving  that  master  tbey  gained  eoBsUcnfale  div 
tinction,  and  wen  commlsdoned  by  the  marqalB  da 
Santa  Crux  to  erect  his  palace  at  Tim.  Of  their  wciki 
in  sculpture,  the  Biofntpkit  tJmoerteUe  toentians  the 
busU  decorating  tbe  above-roe ntioaed  palace,  and  tbe 
mausoleum  of  the  marquis  of  S^nto  Cms  in  the  chnrdi 
ofthe  Franciscans  at  Vico.  They  alao  painted  the  gnad 
altar>piece  In  tbe  same  churdi,  uid^in  oMienrt  with  Me- 
hedano,  tbey  puntad  severd  fkesooa  In  the  TfiTHwj 
of  Cordova  and  tbe  onivent  of  SarlUe. 

There  was  an  architect  named  JfansAK  Pkeou,! 
native  of  Almagro,  and  contemporary  with  the  pre- 
ceding. He  dralgned  and  probably  erected  tbe  am- 
vent  of  S.  Franciaco  at  Seville,  oommenccd  in  162S. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hitt.  of  the        Jrto,  il,  676. 

Peronl,  GicsBFPS,  an  Italian  painter,  boni  at  Pte- 
ma  about  1700.  According  to  tbe  Abate  Aff^  he  fini 
studied  under  Felice  Torellt  at  Bologna;  next  witk 
Donati  Creti ;  and  afterwards  went  to  Boma,  irtm 
be  became  the  pu]^  of  Agostino  Masoeci.  AceofAf 
to  Lanzi,  he  derigned  much  in  tbe  a^te  of  Carlo  Ma- 
ra tti,  but  hia  cfloring  partakes  largely  of  tbe  Tcrds  and 
other  false  coloring  of  Conca  and  Giaqainto^  who  wm 
then  very  popular  at  Bome.  Such  are  bis  pictarea  of 
St.  fWift,  in  tbe  dmreb  of  S.  Satlro  at  Milan,  and  tb> 
CoMeptiiMi,  in  tbe  poeaeaaion  of  tbe  Fadii  dell*  Ontoris 
at  Twin.  lusi  says,  also,  that  bis  beet  works  an  Ui 
frescos  in  tiie  church  of  S.  Antonio  Abate  at  hnn, 
which  rank  Um  among  tbe  good  painten  of  bis  age 
There  he  also  painted  an  altar-fMece  of  tbe  OnojCriaa, 
in  competition  with  Pompeo  Battoni.  He  execatcd 
several  other  works  for  the  churchea  of  bis  native  dty; 
adorned  its  academy,  and  wrought  moch  fcr  tbe  col- 
lectlons.  He  died  at  Parma  in  1776,  at  an  advanetd 
age.  Lansi  calls  him  tbe  Abate  Giuseppe  Psnni.  a 
title  probably  confiming  some  Civot  npon  bim.  Sae 
Spotmer,  Biog.  SUt. oftkt  Fim  An»,%  676. 

Perotti,  Nicoi.Ag,  an  Italian  prelate  and  idiiMopit, 
was  bom  at  Sassofeniuo,  in  Umbria,  in  1430.    He  ka- 
came  professor  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  when  be 
was  educated.    His  translation  of  tbe  first  fire  becki 
of  Polybius,  the  only  ones  then  known,  recomiaeBdtd 
him  to  the  protection  of  pope  Kicolas  T.    Sbordy  sAer 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  appcdnted  apostolic  viesr. 
In  1458  be  obtained  tbe  anhblsbopic  «f  Sipoato  at 
Manfredonia;  hut  be  continued  to  t mills  at  Bsmt. 
Tbe  duties  >it  goramor  of  Umbiia,  to  wUdi  hs  %■• 
appointed  in  1466,  and  those  of  governor  of  Psr^s  ia 
1474,  did  not  cause  him  to  neglect  literary  laboss.  He 
died  Dec  18,  1480.    Perotti  waa  one  of  the  eoatrib- 
utofs  to  tbe  Renaissance.    His  princtpal  wmks,  vcrv 
usefa)  m  tbel6tb  centary  and  now  qaito«arieB%  an  s 
Latin  Orammar,  BxUmtmta  GrtmmaAem  (Bsii%  143^ 
fol.),  and  a  oommentaiy  open  MartiBl,  nAkfc  fNw  a 
kind  of  argumentative  Lexicon  of  tbe  Latin  lsages|.t 
CorKtMXfia,  uve  Commentaria  la^wm  LmHmm  (Tfaic^ 
1489,  1499, 1618,  1626,  fbl.).    We  have  also  a  tm*- 
ise  fnm  PerotU,  De  GtmrOnu  Mftrormm  QhsL  US!, 
4to),  and  an  edition  of  tlie  Butoria  AU«iri> 
Pliny.   Tbe  works  of  Perotti  are  conatad  amim  tk 
most  ancient  monumento  of  printing,    flnms  Mbi 
from  Phadra  wen  published  after  one  <f  Ms  nsas- 
scripts,  and  critics  have  even  regarded  bimattheaa- 
tbor  of  tlie  whole  collection  which  beats  tbe  name 
this  poet ;  but  it  Is  a  hypothec  witbovt  pnbsMHlT. 
and  favored       none  of  tlm  mediocre  I^a  vem 
which  remain  of  Perotti.    See  Paul  Jove,  MSagm;  1& 
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S&y.  GhJrale,  xsxix,  68& 

ParCMdno,  Giovakmi,  a  Pledinonteae  pointer  who 
loarbhedaboDtl617.  AccoTdingtoI>«llaViille,h«wu 
^  goei  artist ;  and  Lansl  says  "  h«  was  well  known  for 
ih«  pictares  he  left  in  the  church  of  the  Conventuals  at 
A.lba."  See8fooner,£iop.Bitt.ofllteFiMArU,ii,676. 

Perpendicular  Style,  the  name  given  to  the 
3t^le  of  Gothic  architecture  in  England  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Decorated  style.    It  prevailed  from  about 
tla«  end  of  the  14th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  16th 
c«nitiu7',  and  was  tbna  contemporuy  with  the  Flam- 
boyant style  in  France.   These  stylea  have  mneh  in 
common,  but  they  derive  their  names  from  the  feat- 
ures peculiar  to  each.    Thus  the  Flamboyant  is  dis- 
fclnguisbed  by  the  flowing  lines  of  its  tracery ;  while 
the  Perpendicnlar  is  remarkable  for  its  stiff  and  recti- 
linear lines.  The  lines  of  the  window-traceiy  an  chief- 
ly- vertical,  and  tbe  moIUons  are  beqnenUy  entsed  by 
borixontal  bars.   The  mouldings  are  usni^y  thin  and 
hard.    The  same  feeling  pervades  tbe  other  features 
of  the  style ;  the  buttresses,  piers,  towers,  etc,  are  all 
drawn  up  and  attenuated,  and  present  in  their  shallow 
recesses  and  meagre  lines  a  great  contrast  to  the  deep 
shadows  and  bold  moaldings  of  the  earlier  styles.  The 
art  of  masonry  was  well  understood  during  the  Perpen- 
dicnlar  period,  and  the  vaulting  was  admirably  built. 
Fan-traceiy  vanldng  is  peenliu'  to  this  slyla,  and  is 
almoet  invariably  coroed  with  panelling,  which  was 
also  much  used,  the  walls  being  frequently  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  it.    Tbe  depressed  or  four-centre 
arch  is  another  of  its  peculiar  features.    This  arch, 
over  doorways,  has  the  mouldings  generally  arranged 
in  s  square  fbrm  over  the  arch,  with  spandrels  contain- 
ing shields,  qnatrefoils,  etc.  The  arches  are  often  two* 
centred,  but  as  frequently  fonr-centied;  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  style,  of  good  elevation,  but  subse- 
qnentiy  much  flattened ;  in  small  openings  ogee  arches 
are  very  often  used,  and  a  few  rare  examples  of  el- 
liptical arches  are  to  be  found.  The  Hoo/t  of  this  style 
are  often  made  ornamental,  and  have  the  whole  of  the 
flnuning  ezpoaed  to  view,   llany  of  them  are  of  veiy 
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high  pitch,  and  have  a  magnificent  efftct,  the  spacM 
between  the  timbers  being  filled  with  tracery,  and  the 
beams  arched,  moulded,  and  ornamented  in  various 
ways ;  and  sometimes  pendants,  figures  of  angels,  and 
other  carvings  are  introduced.  These  roofs  are  among 
the  peculiar  and  beautiful  features  of  the  architecture 
of  England.  The  largest  roof  of  this  kind  is  that  irf 
Westminster  Hall,  erected  in  the  nlgn  of  Richard  IL 
The  Perpendicular  atyle  may  be  aald  to  have  been 
introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  oentory  in 
some  parts  of  England,  as  at  Gloucester  and  Windsor ; 
but  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles  overlapped 
each  other  for  a  long  period,  some  districts  retaining 
the  cMet  style  much  longer  than  others.  The  folh»w> 
ing  are  some  of  the  chief  dated  examples : 

York  Cathedral— Cbolr,  1S7S-1MB. 

Warwick,  8L  Harys^hoir,  ISTO-lWl. 

Lynn,  Norfolk— Chapel  of  St.  Mloolaa,  IBTl-UT*. 

Selby  Abbey,  Torkshir«LU76. 

Winchester  Catbedrat— West  front,  1S00-18M 

CanteibDry  Cathedral— Nave  and  wesiem  trananrti, 

1ST8-1411. 
Oxford-Hew  College^  UaO-lSSflL 
Howden,  Yoriuhire— Chaptw^MOse  and  tower,  1880- 

im. 

BsHwood  Castle,  Kent^-Gate-honse,  1881-llN. 

Gloncester  Cathedral— Cloisters,  1881-UU. 
Winchester  College,  188T--1S98. 
WlDcheeter  Cathedral- Nave,  18M-1410i 
WeetmlUHter  Halt— Roo(  im-IS99. 
Ha Idstone— College  and  Church,  ISBOk 

In  the  16tb  century  tbe  Perpendicular  is  tbe  general 
style  of  England  for  churches,  houses,  castles,  bams, 
cottages,  and  buildings  of  evsry  kind.  Tbe  univeral* 
ties  of  Oxfbrd  and  Oitnbridge  owe  many  of  their  col- 
leges to  this  period,  and  there  we  find  vestiges  of  the 
s^le  still  lingering  when  in  other  places  it  had  been 
]ML—Ptaktx,Gl9$iarfo/AixkiUetun,  s.v.;  Walcoti^ 
Btumd  A  nkaolo^,  a.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cgdop.  s.  v. 

Perpent-Stone  (Fr.  Perpe^),  an  architectural 
term,  designates  a  large  stone  reaching  through  a  wall 
so  as  to  appear  on  both  fddes  of  it ;  the  same  aa  what  is 
now  usually  called  a  bonder,  bond-stone,  or  through,  ex- 
cept that  these  are  often  used  in  rough -walling,  while 
the  term  perpent-stone  appeaiB  to  have  been  api^ied 
to  squared  stones,  or  ashlar;  bonden  also  do  not  aU 
ways  reach  through  a  walL  The  term  is  still  nsed  in 
some  districts ;  in  Glouceaterahiie,  ashlar  thick  enough 
to  reach  entirely  through  a  wall,  and  show  a  fair  face 
on  both  sides,  is  called  Parping  oMhlar,  This  name 
may  perhi^a  also  have  been  sometimes  given  to  a  cor- 
bel The  term  Perpeit-waU  would  signify  a  wall  built 
of  perpent  ashlar.  Also  a  pier,  buttress,  ot  other  sup- 
port projecting  from  a  wall  to  susUun  a  beam,  roof,  etc. 
In  Lincoln  Cathedral  the  dwarf  walla  separating  the 
chapels  in  the  transqitB  are  also  called  perpeyn-walbv 
sltlwagh  aetnally  thqr  do  not  anstmn  a  nmC— Faiker, 
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Gloaary  of  A  rckitttturt,  a.  r. ;  see  also  Wakott,  Saavt 
A  rckaviogg,  a.  v. 

Perpetua,  St.,  a  Christian  martyr  who  auflbred 
at  CartKage,  nnder  tbe  penecati(m  of  SaTcnu,  at  th« 
beginDing  of  tfa«  8d  century.  She  was  •  lady  ot  high 
raok,  and  at  tbe  time  when  she  was  accnied  about 
tweDty-two  yean  vt  age.  Id  her  martyrdoin  she  af- 
forded an  illoBtriouB  example  of  GhristUn  fbrtitnde. 
She  was  romied,  and  had  an  tnfaot  son ;  she  was  the 
favorite  child  of  a  pagan  father,  who  Importuned  ber 
to  turn  fhim  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  whom  her  con- 
stancy  appeared  bat  absnid  oljstinacy ;  erery  entrea^, 
every  thre^  was  employed ;  she  anooantered  tbe  ter> 
run  of  a  crowded  coart,  In  whkb  certain  cottTidion 
■waited  her;  she  was  scourffed  and  imprisuied;  tbe 
tenderest  feelings  of  filial  and  maternal  love  were  ap- 
pealed to ;  but  in  vain.  "  God's  will  must  be  done," 
was  her  langnsge,  and  she  remained  immovable.  Nor 
was  sbe  less  firm  in  tbe  final  scene,  when  in  a  crowded 
amphitheatre,  together  wtUi  Falldtas,  sbe  wu  thrown 
to  a  mad  or  wild  cow.  By  this  attack  she  was  etnnned ; 
but  the  fiital  stroke  was  left,  in  the  spoliarlum — a 
place  where  tbe  wounded  were  despatched— to  an  un- 
skilful gladiator,  whose  trembling  hand  she  herself, 
with  a  martyr's  coura)^  guided  to  ber  throat.  Feli- 
citas  suffered  with  her.  One  scene  from  her  life  rep- 
resented in  modem  art  is  her  farewell  to  her  infaot 
child.  There  are,  however,  many  Incidents  in  her 
atory  which  would  be  moat  interaating  sohjects  for  the 
artist,  that  as  yet  remain  without  representation.  In 
ber  (dctnres  a  cow  stands  by  her  side  or  near  her.  She 
is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Charcfa 
March  7.  See  Butler,  Lieetofihe  Stamii;  Hagenbscb, 
Kirchn^etck.  dermtat  drei  Jakrhtmderie,  ch.'xii;  Al- 
sog,  KirdUi^feKk.  1, 189 ;  Fox,  Boot  of  JUar^,  p.  28 ; 
Bdhringar,  KMm^aek.  I,  48;  Ruinart,  in  the  AeL 
Marfyr.  and  the  Aei.  S8.  of  the  BoUaodists ;  Scbaff, 
Ourck  BitLvoh  1 ;  Jortin,  Remark*,  1, 8&2.  (J.  H.  W.) 

P«rp«taal  Curate,  a  tKle  of  the  incumbent  of  a 
church,  chapel,  or  district,  which  ia  within  the  boun- 
dariea  of  a  nebny  ot  vicarage. 

Peipetaal  Cure,  a  form  of  ecctedaatical  benefice 
which  grew  ont  of  the  abuse  of  lay  impropriation 
(q.  v.),  the  impropriator  appointing  a  clei^man  to 
discbarge  the  spiritual  functions  of  which  he  himself 
was  not  capable.  The  sabetitnted  clergyman.  In  or- 
dinary cases,  is  appointed  by  the  blriiop,  and  called  a 
vicar:  the  improfwlator  apiwints  the  dergyman  who 
is  called  a  perpetual  curate.  Tbe  perpetual  curate 
enters  on  hb  office  without  Indnctloa  or  institution, 
and  requires  only  the  bishop's  license.  Perpetual 
cures  are  also  created  by  the  erection  and  endowment 
of  a  chapel  subject  to  the  principal  church  of  a  parish. 
Such  cures,  howerer,  are  not  benefices  unless  endowed 
out  of  tbe  ftind  called  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  Chvrcbes 
BO  endowed  an,  by  8  and  8  Vkt  e.  49,  recognised  as 
benefices.  The  district  chordies  which  have  been 
erected  under  several  recent  acts  are  made  perpetual 
cures,  and  thdr  laonmhenta  are  oorporations. 

Perpetnal  Virginity  o»  Hart  the  motiier  of 
Christ  is  s  doctrine  held  by  some  branches  of  tbe 
Christian  Church.  As  the  being  who  was  conceived 
in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Maiy  was  of  divine 
origin,  and  as  her  viiginity  had  been  maintained  for 
tbe  pupose  of  that  miracnIouB  conception,  it  is  thought 
to  be  unreasonable  and  Irreverent  to  imagine  that  chil- 
dren conceived  in  sin  were  afterwards  tenants  of  that 
sacred  tabernacle.  The  Chnrch  fWthers  were  the  first 
to  affirm  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  tbe  Christ  was  not 
only  a  virgin  at  tbe  time  he  was  bom  but  ever  after- 
ward.*, and  this  belief  was  not  called  in  question  in  the 
firstages.  Adenial of thevirginiQ'of Uie BlessedVir- 
gin  Hary  at  tbe  time  of  her  conception  liad  indeed  been 
made  by  the  Corinthians  andElrioaltea,  who,  to  the  1st 
and  3d  centuries,  aaaetted  that  Josos  was  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph and  Maty     natural  generatimi;  but  no-doubt  of 


her  perpetual  virginity  was  expressed  \tj  any  who  be- 
lieved that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin  (Isa.  vii,  14; 
Luke  1, 27)  until  the  4th  century,  it  was  then,  after 
Apollinaris  had  denied  the  Biassed  Ti^a  to  be  the  f«al 
mother  of  the  Word  Ineamats,  that  boom  ware  led  on 
to  tbe  denial  of  her  perpaCual  vlr^ni^.  Tbeae  ne 
called  Antidicomarians,  and  their  heresy  gave  rise  le 
another,  that  of  the  Collyridians,  who  made  tbe  Heas- 
ed  Vb^n  the  object  of  an  Idolatrous  worship,  coorat- 
ing  in  the  offering  of  little  cakes  {coOgridei),  whidi 
were  afterwards  eaten  as  sacrificial  food.  Epijdianin. 
in  his  treatise  against  heresiee,  severely  coodeancd 
these  two  extremes.  He  denounced  thoee  wbo  deawd 
Christ's  mother  to  be  ever  virgin,  as  adverssriea  of 
Hary,  who  deprived  her  of  "honor  due;"  while  be 
insisted  that,  according  to  ttM  essential  prindpJes  of 
Christian!^,  worship  was  due  to  the  Trini^  alone. 
Jerome  wrote  a  tract  against  Helvidiua,  wbo  maia. 
tained  the  view  of  the  AntidicomBriBUS ;  aiid  this  ttact 
contains  the  most  of  the  argnmenta  tliat  have  beea 
brought  by  Ushop  Pearstm  and  otiwr  diTines  in  sop- 
port  of  tiie  perpetual  virginity  of  tbe  BIcased  Vin^s. 
Helvidius  denied  it  on  the  ground  of  tbe  words  of  the 
evangelist  Hatthew,  that  Joseph  "  knew  b«r  not  till 
she  bad  brought  forth  ber  first-bom  son"  (Hatt.  i.  S5) : 
as  if  it  implied  that  he  knew  her  afterwards,  and  that 
a  flrst-bom  son  Inferred  a  second-bom.  Jmne  an- 
swered the  first  ot^ection  by  citing  other  inatancca  la 
which  no  such  inference  can  be  drawn  from  similar 
language  (Gen.  xxvil,  16;  Dent,  xxv,  6;  1  Sam.xv. 
36;  2  Sam.  vi,  28;  Hatt  xxviii,  20).  But  none  ti 
these  piusages  are  In  point,  Bengel,  wbo  treats  the 
matter  as  an  open  question,  aays,  "  twf  ol<,  nan  seqni- 
tur  ergo  post."  The  word  "  first-born,"  on  whiA  the 
Antidicomarians  laid  so  nnch  stress,  doea  not  occar  in 
tbe  Vatican  HS.,  but,  if  its  gennineness  be  admitted, 
the  difficult  has  been  met  \xy  tbe  sappooftioD  tlui 
Christ  is  called  the  flrst-bom,  not  with  refeieoce  te 
any  that  succeeded,  but  for  the  following  reasons:  L 
Because  there  were  spedal  rites  attending  tbe  birth  of 
a  first-bom  son.  Tbeae  were  not  delayed  until  a  sec- 
ond was  bom,  but  perfinmed  at  once.  Tbe  law  was, 
"Sanctity  nnto  nw  all  tiie  first-born:  whatseever 
openetb  the  womb  among  tbe  children  of  land,  beA 
of  man  and  of  beast,  it  is  mbie"  (Exod.  xiii,  S).  Ja- 
seph  and  Hary,  in  obedience  to  this  law,  brought  oar 
Saviour  to  Jerusalem  "  to  present  him  to  the  Lord ;  as 
it  is  written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord :  Bveiy  male  tbU 
openetb  tbe  wnmb  shall  be  called  holy  to  tbe  Load" 
(Luke  11,22, 28).  *' Ilrst4imm"  Is  tiwrefon  eqprifalsnt 
to  "one  that  openetb  the  womb."  Ksbop  hsnoa 
says,  "  tbe  Scripture  notion  of  priority  exdodeA  a 
antecedent,  but  Inferreth  not  a  consequent ;  it  wmSa- 
eth  none  to  have  gone  before,  but  condudetii  not  ncr 
to  follow  after"  (jCrt^  i,  214.  See  also  Hooker.  EtA 
Pol.  bk.  v,  cb.  xlv,  sec.  2;  Jerome,  eontra  Aeldi^a.7: 
Augustine, ^(rr. 84, viii, 24;  WhltbyaodBisbof) Verdi- 
worth,  ad  loc.}.  2.  Tfaeflmf-teniwasoneortbetiilei 
of  Jesns.  In  Its  claBdeal  sense,  wpMrormr  (thaa  ae- 
centnated)  never  means  the  flrBt-bacmf  btt  has  an  bk 
tive  signification  in  relation  to  tlie  mother  whs 
the  first  time  bears  a  child  (  fUad,  xvii,  6) ;  but  in  Heir 
Scripture  it  Is  used  in  the  Sept.,  with  a  diflerent  accen- 
tuation, irpAirororoc,  to  signify  (a)  sometimea  tbt 
first-bom.  (()  sometimes  the  pririlegea  whid  bdsag 
to  the  elder  son,  and  also  (e)  aa  a  title  of  Ifan  Msstwk 
(a)  In  tbe  first  sense  It  ia  used  In  Gen.  xxvi, 
xlviU,  18;  Exod.  xli,  29;  Numb,  xviil,  ]&,  etc.  (i) 
There  are  other  passages  in  which  it  Is  used  nwcs- 
phorically  to  express  petyiliar  honor  and  dignitr :  '  Is- 
rael is  my  son,  even  my  first-born*'  (Exod.  iv,  23); 
"Ephraim  is  my  first-bun"  (Jer.  xxxi,  9).  Tldi  ii 
also  a  Hebrew  use  which  has  been  revered  by  tk 
translator  of  the  A.  V.  "first-bora"  in  Isa.  sir,  A 
where  "tbe  first-bora  of  the  poor"  neans  swry  fs^' 
and  Job  xviil,  18,  where  ya»  flrat-tern  oTdeatt" 
means  fte  Mosf  itofWiti;S!tV30ldgie(«)  It  it  a^ 
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)  a  title  of  the  Savioar,  witboat  rafercnce  to  priority 
'  birth,  in  Psa.  Ixxxix,  27.  In  the  New  Testament 
ir  Lord  ia  called  irpMrururoc  iy  woXkoli;  ditXfotc, 
the  first* bora  among  many  brethren"  (Bom.  vlU, 
0>  *'pwroroKOC  wa<nic  Kriamig,  "the  flnt-born  of 
•y  creatttie,"  tignifying  the  dominion  which  he  has 
iceived  who  is  made  Head  over  all  things,  npwro- 
>Kot:  iK  i-Mv  vicfwv  (Col.  i,  16;  Rev.  1,  6)  means  not 
mplj  the  tint  who  was  raised,  for  that  Christ  was  not, 
jtbe  who  hath  power  overdeath,  and  whose  resarreo- 
OQ  is  an  earnest  of  that  of  all  his  people.  Hence  it  ia 
*gued  that  the  word  vpurvroKoc,  in  Matthew's  Goa- 
bI,  may  be  notiiing  mon  tbao  a  ijDonyn  of  Christ, 
[e  was  the  "  fliBt-boni"  beeanse  be  was  Uw  Second 
dam,  the  Perfect  Han,  the  Restorer  and  Redeemer 
'  his  brethren,  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  and  the  Heir 
r  all  things.  The  metaphor  was  borrowed  flrom  the 
jiDtDion  which  the  flrst-born  exercised  over  his  breth- 
:n,  but  when  the  word  is  compared  with  other  pas- 
iges  in  which  it  occura  It  avails  nothing  for  Helvtd- 
is's  argument  against  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
leased  Virgin  Mary.  But  Uiis  phtlolt^cal  argu- 
lent  is  evidently  inconclusive  as  applied  to  the  pas- 
ige  in  question,  where  the  word  "first-bora'*  ia  not 
ted  thus  generally,  nor  as  a  title,  but  is  explicit- 
r  limited  to  the  fiu:t  of  parturition.    See  First- 

OBX. 

Another  argoroent  of  the  Antidicomarianawas  drawn 
•urn  the  mention  made  of  the  brethren  of  oar  Lord 
Uatt.  xii,  46;  John  vil,  b),  from  which  th^  Infcmd 
lat  these  brethren  were  the  children  of  our  Lord's 
lother  by  her  marriage  with  Joseph ;  bat  (1)  these 
rethren  may  have  been  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a 
irmer  wife.  There  is  an  old  tradition  preserved  by 
;pipbantns  and  followed  by  Hilary,  Ambnee,  Chiyaos- 
tm,  Cyril,  Euthynloa,  Theo|^ylact,  (EcBmanius,  and 
iicephorus  that  Joseph  had  fbur  sons  and  two  daogh- 
srs  by  a  fbrmer  wife  named  Escha.  (See  Eusebius, 
kcl.  Hist,  ii,  1 ;  Pearson,  On  the  Cretd,  U,  140).  Jerome 
■as  the  first  to  confute  this  opinion,  alleging  that  it 
3sted  only  on  a  statement  contained  in  an  apocryphal 
Titing.  (2)  It  was  held  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
enerally  by  the  later  commentators,  that  the  lovthren 
re  not  strictly  the  brethren  hut  the  cousins  of  our  Lord, 
I  which  sense  the  term  ti  frequently  used  in  Holy 
criptare  (Gen.  xlU,  8 ;  xxlx,  IS ;  Lev.  x,  4).  Helvid- 
18  argued  that  there  waa  proof  from  Scripture  of  James 
nd  John  being  not  only  the  brethren  of  our  Lord,  but  | 
)e  sons  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Har}'.  Among  the 
omen  at  the  cross  were  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary 
M  mother  of  James  and  Josee.  The  latter  Mary,  be 
longht,  was  none  other  Uian  the  mother  of  oar  Lord, 
ecause  she  was  found  early  at  the  sepulchre  with  If  ary 
lagdaleoe  and  Salome,  and  it  waa  improbable  that 
oy  one  should  have  greater  care  for  the  body  of  her  son 
uin  his  mother.  The  answer  to  this  ia  clearly  shown 
y  bishop  Pearson  :  "We  read  in  St.  John  xix,  25, 
lat  *  there  stood  by  tite  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  and 
is  mother's  sister,  Hary  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and 
[ary  Magdalene.'  In  the  rest  of  the  evangelists  we 
nd  at  the  same  place  *  Maiy  Magdalene  and  Maiy 
le  mother  of  Jamea  and  Josea,*  and  again  at  tiw  sep- 
Ichre,  *  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary ;'  where- 
»re  that  other  Mary,  by  the  conjunction  of  these  tes- 
moniea,  appeareth  to  be  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas 
nd  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses ;  and  consequently 
amea  and  Joaes,  the  brethren  of  our  Lord,  were  not 
le  Bona  of  Hary  his  mother,  hot  of  tiw  other  Mary, 
nd  therefbre  called  his  bvethrm,  according  to  the 
inguage  of  the  Jews,  because  that  the  other  Mary 
'aa  the  sister  of  his  mother"  (Pearson,  0»  the  Crttd, 
217).  A  fragment  of  Papias,  respecting  the  rela- 
onshlp  of  Chriot'a  brethren,  haa  been  printed  1^  Dr. 
:onth  {Btliq.  Sacr.  1, 16),  in  which  he  distinguishes 
>ur  Haiya,  as  fhlknrs :  (1.)  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesna ; 
2.)  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas  or  Alplueaa,  who  was 
he  mother  of  Jatnos  the  laabop  and  apoade,  and  of 
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Simon  and  Thaddeus,  and  a  certain  Joseph ;  (8.)  Vary 
Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  the  mother  of  John  the 
Evangdiat  and  James  (Matt  xxvii,  66 ;  Mark  xv,  40 ; 
xvi,  1);  (4.)  Mary  Magdalene.  These  four  are  found 
In  the  Qospele.  James  and  Judas  and  Joseph  were  the 
sons  of  the  maternal  annt  of  Jeans.  Mary  the  mother 
of  James  the  Less  and  Joseph,  wife  ti  Alphsua,  was 
dster  of  Mary  the  Lord's  mother,  whom  John  calls 
"of  Cleophas"  (•?  r«i>  KAwwa,  xix,  26),  either  from 
ha  ftither  or  her  fiunily,  or  from  aome  other  cause. 
Mary  is  called  Salome  either  from  her  husband  or  her 
residence.  Her,  too,  some  call  "  of  Cleophas,"  be- 
eanss  she  had  bad  two  hnihanda.  See  Bbbtbbbk  or 

ODB  LOBD. 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  always 
been  called  ati  vt'ipdtvof.  This  term  was  used  by  St. 
Athanasius.  She  was  so  called  at  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  (A.D.  461),  and  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  pub- 
lished by  Jastin  II  in  the  6th  century.  If  the  gate 
of  the  sanctuary  in  the  prophet  Ezeklel  be  nnderstood 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin— "This  gate  shall  be  shut,  it 
shall  not  be  opened,  and  no  man  shall  enter  In  by  It ; 
because  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  hath  entered  1^ 
therefore  it  shall  be  shut"  (Esek.  zliv,  2)— the  perpet- 
ual virginity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  wUl  appear  neces- 
sary to  that  honor  which  belongs  to  her  Divine  Son, 
as  well  as  to  that  which,  for  hia  sake,  the  Church  has 
always  accorded  to  her.  See  Blunt,  £irf.^i7Hf.  TAmJ: 
s.  T.  But  the  inconelnaivaneas  of  this  argnment  Ii 
obrions.   Sea  Maeiolatrt  ;  Makt. 

Petpignan,  Coumcil  op,  was  convened  Mor.  1, 
140i3,  by  pope  Benedict  XIII  in  the  city  of  Ferpignan, 
in  the  Eastern  I^renees,  and  then  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  whither  this  rival  pope  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  from  Avignon  after  the  withdrawal  of 
French  support.  This  council  waa  intended  to  antici- 
pate the  action  of  the  council  to  meet  shortly  alter  at 
FMsa  (in  1409).  in  order  to  terminate  the  long-continued 
schism  of  the  Church.  The  Oonndl  of  Ferpignan  was 
attended  only  by  a  few  French  and  Spanish  ecclestastiea, 
and  they  quitted  the  council  when  the}-  Found  Benedict 
atubbomly  refusing  to  resign  the  pontifical  honors. 
No  action  was  taken  by  the  council  worthy  of  notice. 
See  Bknfdict  XIII  (a). 

Perraohe,  Michbl,  a  French  sculptor,  was  bom  at 
Lyons  in  1686.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  viMted  Italy 
for  improvement,  and  also  went  to  Flanders,  where  he 
executed  a  number  of  sculptures  for  a  church  at  Ma- 
linea,  and  was  honored  with  the  freedom  of  the  cily. 
In  1717  he  returned  to  France  and  settled  at  Lyons, 
where  he  practiced  the  art  for  many  years,  and  exe- 
cuted a  variety  of  sculptures  for  the  churches  and  gar- 
dens. He  died  in  1750.  SeeSpooD(j,Biog.  Nitt.  of  t/ui 
Fine  A  rta,  ii,  676,  677. 

Pexiault,  Nicolas,  a  French  theoli^ian,  was  bom 
in  Paris  about  1611.  Having  been  received  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  1662,  be  was  one  of  the  seventy  doctora 
excluded  with  Amaiild  on  the  eharge  of  Jansanianit 
Jan.81,1656.  Femult  died  at  nuis  in  1661.  He  pub- 
lished only,/4i  Morale  det  Jiniite9,ea^ailt»JtdelemaU  de 
lean  tivret  imprimis  avec  Cajrprobation  el  permittion  das 
tupiriairt  de  leur  CompagMe  (Mens,  1667, 4to,  and  1669, 
8  vols.  16mo) : — three  iMtrtt  to  Dr.  Hasle  against  sign- 
ing the  Formulary,  printed  with  the  responses  of  the 
latter  in  a  collection  of  pieces  upon  the  Formt^ry,  the 
bulls  and  constitaticms  of  the  popes.  See  Mordri,  DieL 
Hi$t.  a.  v.;  Nicdrmi,  Mim.  vol.  xxxiii,  a.  r.— Hoefer^ 
tfouv.  Bvig.  GiniraU,  xxxix,  626. 

Perrenot  da  Oranwelle,  Airroisx  dk,  a  noted 
French  canUnal,waa  bom  at  Beeanfon,  Aug.  20,  1617; 
atudied  at  the  univeraities  of  Paris,  Psdua,  and  Louvain, 
and  at  twenty-three  became  bishop  of  Arras.  Hav- 
ing exhibited  great  executive  talent  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  he  waa  made  councillor  of  state,  and  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  Nioohu  Perrenot,  tiarji^io^mfii^ba 
of  Charies  V,  was  himself  t«  Adt<pbk»^^He 
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■oon  acqaired  much  distinction,  lad  becmn  known  all 
over  the  ConUnent.  After  tbe  aeotmmn  of  PhlUp  II, 
Pmcnoc  cootiniMd  in  Uk  pNUMnbip,  bat  at  Che  nine 
time  received  recognUkm  foe  hi*  valuable  service*  to 
tbe  <Aarch  by  bring  made  in  IMO  arcbUahop  of  Ma- 
Ums,  cikI  in  lUl  a  cardinal.  In  166&  he  was  called  to 
Borne  to  aanM  tbe  omclave  io  the  election  of  pope  Piin 
V.  In  1670  he  was  inttnimental  in  effecting  a  treatjr 
againu  tbe  Turka,  which  ao  benefited  Naples  that  he 
was  named  vicen^  of  that  tenitorr.  In  1584  he  was 
elected  archbishop  of  BeMncon,  and  be  tbeieiipon  re> 
signed  the  see  of  Halinea.  He  died  at  Madrid  Se|rt.  21. 
1^6.  Caidinal  Perrenwt  was  one  of  tbe  moot  eminent 
men  of  bis  time.  He  was  marvellously  successful  in 
all  that  he  undertook.  In  the  State  and  in  the  Chiircb 
be  exbilxted  the  same  aptitude  and  power,  and  devel- 
oped his  plans  to  perfection.  Beades,  he  was  a  good 
man,  and  sought  not  to  gratify  a  selfish  ambition,  but 
to  labm-for  hti  fallowa  and  the  religious  bith  be  hlmaelf 
honotfy  avowed.  He  was  «  general  favorite  among 
his  contemporaries,  aa  is  evinced  by  the  many  works 
that  were  dedicated  to  him  by  bta  many  friends  and 
protiig^  Cardinal  Perrenot  was  too  busy  to  write 
many  books;  but  his  letters,  which  have  been  collected 
in  ftS  vols.,  with  mem<nr,  are  much  valued  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  history  of  Charles  Vend  on  the  beaa- 
tiftal  character  ofthe  eaidlnal  himaelf.  See  Couiebetet, 
MitL  At  Card.  Perrtmt  dt  Gnauidk  (Far.  1761)  t  Robert- 
son, HiiLofCltarIa  V;  Presoott,  Hitf. o/PKU. II;  ^hH- 
ler,(;«xaLdAr«MMaiidr,vol.i,pt.ii,ch.i.  (J.H.W.) 

Perrier,  FranQois,  a  French  painter,  was  bom  at 
Macon,  Burgundy,  about  1590.  His  father  was  a  gold- 
amitb,  and  instructed  fa  im  in  tbe  elements  of  design,  but 
was  nnwUlii^  that  be  should  become  a  punter.  Op- 
posed in  his  wishes,  young  Perrier  left  his  naUve  place, 
cod,  bong  without  means  of  a  livelihood,  he  became 
tbe  conductor  of  a  blind  mendicant  who  was  travelling 
to  Italy,  and  in  this  way  succeeded  in  reaching  Rome. 
On  arriving  there  he  was  employed  by  a  picture-dealer 
to  copy  several  paintings,  and  soma  of  his  copies  were 
shown  to  Lanfranco,  who  encouraged  him  to  persevere 
and  admitted  bim  to  his  school.  Aftor  several  yean' 
resideaee  at  Bom^  Pwier  fetmmad  to  France  and 
passed  some  time  at  Lyons,  where  be  painted  tbe  Deeol- 
laHon  of  SU  John,  a  Hob/  Famtlg,  and  other  works  for 
the  cloister  of  the  Cartfaudans,  Not  nontent  with  a 
provincial  field  for  tbe  exercise  of  his  abilities,  Perrier 
went  to  Paris,  and  associAting  himself  with  Vouet,  was 
employed  by  him  to  paint  from  bis  design  the  chapel 
of  tbe  chateau  de  Chilly.  Meeting  with  little  encour- 
agement, he  revisited  Italy  in  1686,  and  applied  him- 
self to  engraving  the  principal  antique  statues  and  bass- 
reliefs,  also  a  number  of  plates  after  the  Italian  masters. 
After  the  death  of  Simon  Vouet  be  returned  to  Paris  in 
1645,  and  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  walls  of  the 
HdteldelaVriUi^re(nowtheBankofFninoe>  Hia  pict- 
ures evince  great  warmth  of  ima^natlon,  but  the  d^gn 
is  often  incorrect,  the  ain  of  bis  lieads  lack  elegance  and 
dignity,  and  hia  coktring  is  too  dark;  Perrier  was  a 
member  ofthe  Academy,  and  died  at  Paris,  according  to 
D'Argenville,  in  1650.  There  are  a  number  of  etchings 
by  bim,  incorrectly  and  negligently  designed,  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  slight,  hasty  style,  ususUy  marked  Paria,  or 
with  bis  monogram.  Among  them  are  the  following: 
A  set  of  one  hundred  prints  fVom  antique  statues,  pub- 
lished at  Rome;  a  set  of  &tty  taken  from  tbe  ancient 
baas-reUeh;  ten  plates  ofthe  AnpeU  in  the  Fanieaina, 
after  Raffadle ;  two  plates  of  the  A  utmbfy  of  the  God$, 
«id  the  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Ptgchft  from  the  paint- 
ings by  Kaffaelle  in  the  Fameuna;  the  Comimaaon  of 
St.  Jerome,  after  Agoa.  Caracd ;  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
after  Agosu  Caracci ;  the  Ifativitg,  after  S.  Vouet,  and 
the  Portrait  <ff  Simon  Vouet,  Amoi^  subjects  from  his 
own  derif^  are,  the  Holy  FamUy,  toUk  St,  John  playing 
with  a  lAimh;  the  Crvdfxion  (inscribed  Frandsous 
Perrier,  Burgundy,  pinx.  et  scuL);  St,  Rock  curvig  the 
I^uptet^iaed  with  the  Ploffue;  ^  Body  qf  St.  8iba»- 


Hanwkpportedhyttoo  Saimts.  Sea  SpooBcr,M9.JnA 
ofthe  Fine  Arte,  ii,  677. 

Fenler,  OvillKniDe,  a  painter  and  tngrsitr. 
nephew  and  achdar  of  tbe  precgding,  flauriahed  ^boB 
tbe  middle  ofthe  17lli  oenttuy,  and  died  in  USL  Hii 
works  are  executed  in  the  style  <rf'  hia  ondb  Abmb^ 
his  principal  pictures  are  tboee  in  the  sacristy  at  the 
Minims  at  Lyons,  where  he  had  taken  refnge,  baviag 
killed  his  antagonist  in  a  dud.  There  are  a  few  etch- 
ings by  bim  in  the  ntylt  of  Fnunfcos  Perrier,  tmmf 
which  are  an  emblematic  mbjeet,  the  Portrait  of  lam- 
rut  ifey*$onkr,  the  Death  ^  tke  Magdalen,  and  Ai 
Holy  Fam^.  See  Spoooer,  Bieg.  HiaU  iff  tke  Fm 
^rt*,  11,678. 

FerrlmesKl,  Gioscppk-Maria,  a  learned  Itafiaa 
prelate,  was  bom  Dec  17, 1670,  at  Paula,  Calabvia.  Ha 
Joined  the  Order  of  tbe  Minima,  and  acquired,  by  bii 
preaching  and  bis  writings,  a  considerable  repotatian. 
He  became  succeaaively  provindal  of  his  order  and  a 
member  of  the  Holy  Office  and  of  the  Coogregaikn  cf 
the  Index.  In  1707  he  was  made  bishop  of  Scab  mi 
Ravello,  whence  he  was  tnnaferred  in  1714  to  the  fe- 
cese  of  Oppida.  He  received  ftom  pope  Benedict  XUL 
who  honored  hira  with  particular  esteem,  the  title  of 
archbishop  of  Boatra  m  partibus,  and  then  fixed  his  re^ 
denco  at  Rome.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1740l  Ve 
have  thirty  works  of  his,  among  which  tbe  foOowm; 
are  worthy  of  notice:  Pon^rici  (Rome,  1702-8^  aai 
Naples,  172S,  4  ToU.  tSmo)  t~Vita  d£  S.  FrantiKi  dt 
Paula  (RDm^  1707,  3  vola.  4to)  t—Vila  di  JVieeab  * 
Longobardi  (ibid.  171S,  4to) : — Raggitmamtnti  paelmS 
(Naples,  1713-21,  6  vols.  4to) :  —  ./Awwioin  aeademicit 
degT  InfectmtH  (ibid.  1719, 2  vols.  12mo)  z—Im  aacnm  it 
Deo  tcientiam  diuert.  eelecta  (ibid.  1730-83, 8  voK  fd.) : 
_  Vita  del  J.  A  ntomo  Torrve  (ibid.  17S8,  4to>  See  Th 
paldo,  Biogr.  ItaUani  iUuMri,  txA.  tul — Hotfa 
Nouv.  Biog.  GMrate,  xxxix,  644. 

PeRiiudielt  RtcHARO,  a  noted  EngKah  firing 
wss  bom  near  tbe  opoiing  of  the  l7tli  centuy,  and  wis 
:  educated  at  Cambridge  ITniverdty.  He  was  made 
prebend  of  Westminster  in  1664,  prebend  of  Loitdoa  is 
1667,  and  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  in  1670L  He  dud 
in  1673.  He  published,  Sermo»  (Lmid.  1666,  4to):- 
Diecourm  on  Tolmttion  (1667,  4to): — IndtJgtnet  m 
jutt^hd,  against  I>t.3tAm  Owen's  Peace  0 feting;  and 
two  wtnfcs  of  a  semi-pditical  ohaiaoer,  eviociag  haticd 
of  the  Puritans  and  dei^ed  leaning  towards  the  eaav 
of  king  Charlea  L  See  AUibone,  l)iet.  ef  BrA  aid 
A  mer.  A  uthort,  s.  T. 

PeiTine,  Matthew  la  Rl'k,  D.D.,  a  Predbytcria 
minister,  was  bom  at  Freehold,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 
May  4, 1777.  He  entered  the  Ccdlege  of  New  Jenrv  n 
1794,  graduated  in  1797,  and  was  licensed  to  pteacb 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  Sept.  18, 179&  la 
May,  1800,  he  was  appcnnted  a  mienooaiy;  oo  Joe 94 
following  he  wae  ordained  aa  an  evangelist,  and  asi  Jwe 
16, 18(K,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  ibe  Chnrcfa  atwlat 
was  then  called  Bottle  Hill,  but  is  now  HadisaB,  N.  1 
After  some  other  changes  be  was  finally  installed  fmm 
of  the  Spring  Street  Church,  New  York  Gn-,  OctSL 
1811,  which  rituation  be  filled  until  July  36, 1»20,  whea 
the  connection  was  diaaolvsd  at  his  request.  la  ISl 
be  was  elected  professor  of  eoeleriaatieal  hisUty  mi 
Church  polity  in  the  tbecAogieal  senuuuy  at  Adwa. 
and  filled  that  sUtion  until  hie  death,  Feb.  11, 
acting  also  for  two  yean  as  professor  of  theokig^,  sad 
frequently  preaching  in  the  chapel  of  the  seminaiy  mi 
in  the  churches  of  the  neighborhood.  Dr.  Perrina  pa^ 
lished.  Letter*  eoncenii^  the  Plan  of  StAatiom  (K.  T. 
1816)  i—Sermm,  bffore  a  Female  Jliawmary  So^  ■ 
Aew  York  (1817) :— and  an  Abetraet  of  MUkoI  Genf 
rapky  (Auburn,  1886V-^^agae,  AmmU  t^&eAwB. 
Pulpit,  W,  287  sq. 

Penon,  jAoqim  Davt  dk,  aa  aodaent  Bbm 
Catholic  prelate,  distinguished  tar  hia  laaniiBg  sad  i>- 
fl«enee,wasdotnp§9»t^&@glL«idaoUetai- 
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Uee  on  both  tides.  His  puents,  hftving  bem  educated 
la  Um  principles  of  Calvin,  ntirad  to  Genevm;  and 
•attledaftenraids  In  Um  canton  of  Benie,  where  be  was 
born,  Nor.  25, 1666.  His  father,  who  was  a  nan  of 
learnings  instructed  him  till  he  was  ten  years  of  age, 
and  taught  blm  ntathematics  and  Latin.  Toting  Per- 
ron seems  afterwards  to  have  liailt  upon  this  found** 
tion  by  hiniself ;  for,  while  bis  parents  were  tossed 
about  from  place  to  place  by  civil  ware  and  persecu- 
tions, he  applied  himself  entirely  to  study.  He  learned 
Gnek  and  phUoeophy,  beginning  tbe  Utter  itody  with 
the  logic  of  Aristotle,  ttwaoe  passing  to  the  orators 
and  poets ;  and  afterwards  :q»pUed  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  langoage,  which  he  attained  so  perfect- 
ly that  he  read  w^hoat  ptnnls,  and  lectured  on  it  to 
the  ministers.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  after  the 
I^dfi cation  with  the  Huguenots,  his  parents  returned 
to  Iknnee,  and  shortly  after  yoang  Dn  Perron  was  (in 
1576)  introduced  to  the  Iring,  as  a  prodigy  of  pans  and 
learnlBg.  His  controrerrial  talents  were  very  great, 
•0  that  none  dared  dispute  with  him,  although  he  made 
many  challenges  to  those  who  would  have  been  glad 
tb  attack  him.  At  the  breaking  ap  of  the  statee  he 
oune  to  Paris,  and  mounted  the  cttair  in  the  habit  of 
a  cavalier,  in  the  grand  ball  of  the  Augnstines,  where 
be  held  pnbUc  conferences  upon  the  sciences.  He  set 
Umself  aftarwards  to  read  the  *'  Sum"  of  St.  Thomas 
Aqtdnu,  and  enltinted  a  sblct  fHendaUp  with  FhlUp 
Desportes,  abbot  of  Tiron,  who  put  him  into  his  own 
place  of  reader  to  Henry  III.  Perron  is  said  to  have 
lost  the  bTor  of  Uiis  prince  in  the  following  manner : 
One  day,  while  the  king  was  atdinner,  he  made  an  ad- 
mirable diacoursa  against  atheists ;  with  which  the  king 
was  well  pleased,  and  commended  him  much  fbr  har- 
ing  proved  the  being  of  a  God  by  at^menta  so  solid. 
But  Perron,  whose  spirit  of  policy  had  not  yet  got  the 
better  of  his  passion  for  shining  or  showing  bis  parts, 
replied,  that  "if  his  majes^  would  voucbssfe  him 
audience,  be  would  prove  the  contraiy  arguments 
as  solid;"  which  so  offended  the  king  that  he  forbade 
hbn  to  come  into  his  presence.  Perron  recovered 
hiaiaelf,  bowever,  ftom  this  fall.  The  reading  of  St. 
Thomas  had  engaged  Mm  in  Hie  study  of  the  fUhen, 
and  made  him  particularly  acquainted  with  Angns- 
ttne's  writings,  so  that  be  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
divinity,  and  resolved  to  abjure  Protestantism.  Having 
discovered,  or  rather  pretended  to  discover,  many  fitlse 
qootationB  snd  weak  reasonings  In  Du  Plessis-Mor- 
naya  Treatue  upon  Uu  Church,  he  instructed  himself 
thno«^y  in  e(mtrov«rted  points,  and  made  bis  ab- 
joratlon.  He  now  labored  for  the  conveiBion  of  oth- 
ers, even  before  embracing  any  ecclesiastical  ftinction, 
which  occurred  in  1677.  By  these  arts  and  his  un- 
common abilities  he  acquired  great  influence,  and  was 
selected  to  prononnce  the  funeral  oration  of  Mary 
qneen  of  Scots  in  1687.  Some  time  after  he  wrote, 
by  order  of  the  king,  A  Gmpamoa  of  Moral  and  Theo- 
/offieal  Virtwt ;  and  two  Di$eo«rtet,  one  upon  the  aail, 
the  other  upon  tlf-kaowhdge,  which  fae  pronounced 
before  that  prince.  After  the  murder  of  Henrf  III 
he  retired  to  the  house  of  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  and  la- 
bored more  vigomnsly  than  ever  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Reformed.  He  brought  a  great  number  of.them 
back  to  the  Church,  among  whom  was  Henry  Sponda- 
nns,  afterwards  bishop  of  Pamlez ;  as  this  prelate  ac- 
knowledges, in  Us  dedication  to  cardinal  Da  Pamm 
«rhla  "Abridgment  of  Banmios's  Annals."  Tblsoon- 
vertfon  was  followed  by  several  others ;  and  among 
them  he  claimed  the  agency  in  the  conversion  of  Henry 
IV,  before  whom  he  had  held  at  Nantes  a  famous  dis- 
pute with  fonrminlsters,  which  resulted  In  his  appoinu 
ment  to  the  biabopric  of  Evreux,  that  be  might  be  ca- 
pable of  dtting  hi  a  conference  which  the  king  eon- 
vaaad  for  reUglova  matten.  Perron  attended  wHh  the 
other  prelate!  at  St.  Denis,  and  is  suppotedtohavecon- 
tribotad  mora  than  any  oiber  person  to  the  conversion 
irfthatgtaafcpfnoe.  After  this,  Perron  waa  Mttt  with 
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Ur.  D'Osaat  to  Bome,  to  n^otiato  Heniy'a  reoondlifr- 
tioa  to  the  holy  see;  whleh  at  length  be  aflbetad,  to 
the  aatlafhctioB  of  the  Un^  bat  not  of  his  sabJects— 
that  part  of  them  at  least  who  were  saalous  fur  Galil- 
ean lilierties,  and  tlionght  the  dignity  of  their  king 
compromised  upon  this  occasion  (see  Jervis,  i,  203  sq.)^ 
Da  Perron  stayed  a  whale  year  at  Bome,  was  there 
consecrated  to  his  holy  office  by  cardinal  De  Joyensa, 
archlusbop  of  Rouen,  Dec.  27, 1696,  and  then  returned 
to  France ;  where,  by  such  kind  of  servioea  as  have 
alfeady  baen  mmtioiied,  he  advanced  Umaelf  to  the 
highest  dIgnUieB.  Ha  wrote  and  preached  and  dis- 
puted aga&st  the  Reformed ;  particnlarly  against  Da 
Plesais-Homay,  with  whom  he  liad  a  public  confetence 
in  1600,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  at  Fontaineblean. 
(See  for  an  account,  Jervis,  i,  218  sq.)  The  king  re- 
solved to  make  him  grand  almoner  of  France,  to  give 
him  the  archbishopric  of  Sens,  and  wrote  to  Clement 
VIII  to  obt^  for  him  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal, 
which  that  pope  conferred  on  him,  In  1604,  with  singu- 
lar marks  of  esteem.  The  indisposition  of  Clement 
made  the  king  resolve  to  send  the  French  cardinals  to 
Bome;  where  Du  Perron  was  no  sooner  arrived  than 
he  was  employed  by  tiie  pope  In  the  congregations. 
He  hod  a  great  shwe  In  the  elections  of  Leo  X  and 
I^ul  V.  He  bacame  a  most  devoted  advocate  of 
the  ahnunontane  doctrine  and  a  poweiftil  cbamidon 
vi  papal  Intsnste.  In  the  many  anxioos  qoestions 
which  arose  Do  Perron's  decisions  always  carried  great 
weight.  Thus  be  assisted  in  tiie  congregations  upon 
the  subject  of  Grace,  and  the  disputes  which  were  agi- 
tated between  the  Jesuila  and  the  MoUnists ;  and  it 
was  principally  upon  his  advice  that  the  pope  resolved 
to  determine  nothing  wHb  reapect  to  these  qneetfoBS. 
He  was  sent  a  third  time  to  Rome,  to  acoommodato 
the  differences  between  Paul  V  and  the  republic  of 
Venice;  but  bis  health  not  permitting  him  to  stoy 
long,  he  was  recalled  to  France.  After  the  murder 
of  Henry  IV,  which  happened  In  1610,  Du  Perron  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  court  and  see  of  Rome, 
and  prevented  any  action  in  France  which  might  dis- 
please it  or  hurt  ite  intoresta.  He  rendered  aseless 
the  orrltof  the  Parliamsnt  of  Paris  agunst  the  bodt 
of  cardinal  BellannbM ;  and  fiivoied  the  hsMliUU^ 
of  the  pope,  knd  his  superiority  over  a  coandl,  in  a 
thests  maintained  in  1611  before  the  nuncio.  He 
afterwards  held  a  provincial  assembly,  in  which  lie 
condemned  Richer's  book  "concerning  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  antboii^:"  and,  bdng  at  the  assembly  iA 
Blois,  he  made  a  harangue  to  prove  that  they  oagfat 
not  to  dedde  qcestlons  of  fiiith.  He  was  one  of  the 
presidents  of  die  assembly  of  the  dergy  which  was 
held  St  Boan  in  1616;  and  made  haranguea  to  the 
king  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  that  assembly, 
which  were  much  applauded.  This  was  the  last  shin- 
ing action  of  bis  life ;  for  after  this  he  retired  to  his 
house  at  Bagnoiet,  and  employed  himself  wholly  in 
revising  and  patting  the  last  band  to  his  woi^  He 
set  up  a  printing-honsa  there,  that  be  mlgbt  have  them 
published  correctly ;  in  order  to  do  whkh  be  revised 
every  sheet  himself.  He  died  at  Paris  Sept.  6, 1618. 
Cardinal  Du  Perron  was  a  man  of  great  abilities ;  had 
a  lively  and  penetrating  wit,  and  a  spe^l  talent  for 
making  his  views  appear  reasonable.  He  delivered 
himself  upon  all  occarions  with  great  clearness,  digni- 
tf,  and  eloquence.  He  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and 
had  stadied  much.  Be  was  very  well  versed  In  an- 
tiquity, both  ecvleeiastical  and  profane;  and  had  read 
much  in  the  fathero,  councils,  and  ecclesianticai  histo- 
rians, of  which  he  knew  bow  to  make  the  best  use 
agidnst  his  adversaries.  He  was  very  powerfkil  in 
dispute,  BO  that  the  ablest  ministera  wen  afhdd  of 
him ;  aiid  he  always  confounded  those  who  had  the 
courage  to  engage  with  him.  He  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  see  of  Some,  and  strenuous  in  defendirg 
its  ri^ts  and  prerogativee ;  and  therefore  it,eaniiut 
be  wondered  at  that  his  Aiff^liRf  (t^^|@ld  in 
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ht^  honor  among  tho«e  or  bis  conatrTiiMn  vbo  have 
been  acctutomed  to  abwd  up  for  Gallicao  libertie*. 

The  works  of  Do  Perron,  the  greatest  pnrt  of  which 
had  been  printed  aeparatelj'  in  hi>  lifetime,  were  col- 
lected aftM-  hb  death,  and  printed  at  Paris  (1620  and 
1622)  in  8  vols,  folio.  The  first  volume  contains  his 
great  Treafite  tgxm  tie  EmAaritt,  against  that  of  Dn 
Flessis-Monunr.  The  second,  his  I^afy  to  lAe  Amwer 
oftU  Emg  ^GmA  Biiuim^  which  originated  as  M- 
lows:  James  I  of  Enftland  sent  to  Ueniy  IV  of  France 
a  book,  which  bo  Itad  written  biioseU^  concoming  dif> 
ferences  in  nliglon.  Henry  pnt  it  Into  tlw  hands  of 
Da  Perron's  brother,  who  informed  liia  majesty,  from 
what  the  cardinal  had  observed  to  him,  tltat  there  were 
many  passages  in  that  book  in  which  tlie  king  of 
England  seemed  to  come  near  the  Catholics ;  and  that 
it  might  be  proper  to  send  some  able  person,  with  a 
view  of  bringing  him  entliely  over.  Heniy,  taking 
the  advice  of  Ua  prelates  in  tiito  aflUr,  oansed  it  to  be 
proposed  to  the  Idng  of  En^and  whether  or  not  lie 
would  take  it  in  good  part  to  have  the  cardinal  Do 
Perron  sent  to  bim?  who  retomed  for  answer  thst  he 
should  be  well  pleased  to  confer  with  him,  bat  for 
reasons  of  state  conld  not  do  it.  Isaac  cissanboo, 
bowover,  ■  modsnta  psnon  among  die  Keftinned,  who 
had  bad  several  conferences  with  Dn  Perron  a  boat  re- 
ligion, and  who  seemed  mach  inclined  to  a  reanion, 
was  prevailed  on  to  talce  a  voyage  into  England; 
where  he  spoke  advantageously  of  Dn  Perron  to  the 
king,  and  presented  some  pieces  of  poetry  to  him, 
which  the  cardinal  liad  put  into  bis  bands.  The  king 
received  them  kindly,  and  expressed  much  esteem  for 
the  anther ;  which  Casaubon  noticing  to  Du  Perron, 
he  returned  •  letter  of  dvility  and  thnnki  to  bis  Bri- 
tannic majesty;  In  which  be  told  him  that,  "except 
the  sole  tiUe  of  Catholic,  he  could  find  nothing  want- 
ing in  liis  roajes^  that  was  necessary  to  make  a  roost 
perfect  and  accomplished  prince."  The  king  replied 
that,  "believing  all  things  which  the  ancients  had 
■nanimously  tboac^t  necessary  to  salvation,  the  title 
ofCatboliccovld  not  be  denied  faia."  Casaubon  bav. 
iag  sent  this  answer  to  Do  Pemm,  he  made  a  reply  to 
it  in  a  letter,  dated  July  15, 1611,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
tlie  reasons  that  obliged  him  to  refuse  the  name  of 
Catholic  to  bis  Britannic  majesty.  Caaaflbon  answered 
in  the  name  of  the  kin^  to  all  the  articles  of  his  letter ; 
to  which  the  cardinal  made  a  reply,  which  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  the  second  volume  <^  his  works.  The 
third  cwtains  his  misceitaneons  i^eces;  among  which 
•re,  ^cM  ^Ifa  OMf/bviKS  Mtfttf  ^(otiMfifeaK  (^oai^ 
D%  ^utU-Montas ;  moral  and  religkins  pieoaa  in  prose 
and  verse,  orations,  dissertations,  translations,  and  let- 
ters. A  fourth  volume  of  his  embasries  and  negotia- 
tions was  collected  by  Cnsar  de  LIgni,  his  secretary, 
and  printed  at  Paris  in  1628,  folio ;  but  these  have  not 
done  him  much  Iwnor,  as  they  do  not  show  that  pro- 
found leacb  and  insight  into  tUngs  wHb  which  be  Is 
naoally  credited.  There  were  also  published  after- 
wards, under  his  name,  iVnuMona,  which,  like  most 
of  the  ana,  is  a  collection  of  puerilities  and  iirperti- 
nences.  See  Jervis,  Ch.  Hat.  o/Fnmce,  i,  208, 216  sq., 
219  sq.,  279 ;  Ranke,  Hutory  of  IA«  /'opocy  intAeietk 
and  nih  Centmia,  vol.  i  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii);  Cen. 
Bioffr.  Diet,  s,  v. ;  Dupin,  BibUotkitue  it$  Amimav 
»ociet.VtASmie,».T,  (J.U.W.) 

P«iraiie,  Cardimil.   See  pBRROir. 

Perronat  Giovakhi,  a  noted  Italian  Jesalt,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  modem  Romanist  theologians,  was 
liom  in  1794,  in  Cbieri,  Piedmont.  After  studying 
in  the  college  of  his  native  city,  he  finished  hla  theo- 
logical coarse  in  the  University  of  Turin,  where  he 
wa«  finally  received  doctor.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  went  to  Rome,  and  entered  the  Sodety  of  Jesus. 
After  one  year  of  novitiate,  he  was  sent  to  Orvieto  to 
teach  dogmatic  uid  moral  theology  to  the  atadents  of 
the  aodety,  to  wbwn  were  added  the  pufdls  4tf  the  Ger> 


manic  college.  Being  ordained  priest,  be  tangbt  in  Ac 
Roman  college,  and  was  appointed,  fit  18M^  melar  sf 
the  college  of  Ferrara,  fimn  whenee  be  was  tecditd, 
in  188S,  to  resume  the  teaching  of  theology  in  tin 
Roman  college.  In  1848,  at  the  time  of  the  Bsmia 
revolntion,  he  went  to  En^aod  for  aafle^,  and  only  n- 
tamed  to  Borne  in  1850.  Three  years  aJterwanb  he 
was  made  rector  of  all  the  Boman  coUegee.  Fstber 
Pemne,  who,  with  bther  IWagUa,  i«  eooMed  aBSi^ 
the  greatest  tbeok«ians  at  Italy,  Ibenafter  tmfc  im 
seat  in  the  oongregatkm  of  iddMps  and  r^olan,  and 
ln4be  provincial  councils,  and  was  durged  with  thsie- 
vision  of  the  bookt  of  the  Eastern  cbnrdwa.  Hews* 
also  counsellor  to  the  Propaganda,  and  the  Ritual  earn- 
mittee,  etc.  Indeed,  Perrone  was  in  scientific  and  lit- 
erary relations  with  the  most  distinguished  eavans  of 
EuzDpe.  He  died  at  Rome  m  187&.  Hia  works  BBOcat 
to  more  than  sixty,  and  have  been  translated  tola  LsA- 
in,  French,  German,  En^Ush,aBdArmMiiao.  Tbspin- 
cipal  are,  PrtdectitmM  ikeologkm  (Rome,  18SS,  9  vdf. 
Svo).  This  work  haa  had  more  tlian  twmtyi^ve  na- 
tions, and  the  different  treatises  of  which  it  is  compcsed 
have  l)een  tninslsted  into  French  and  German.  Ai 
abridged  edition  of  it  was  made  (Ibid.  1845, 4  toIk  9voX 
and  was  followed  by  aeventeen  otiiers : — Symeprii  lb- 
loria  thoologia  am  pAiiotnpkia  eomparata  (ibid.  IMS, 
Svo) ; — De  tmmaettUUo  B.  V.  Maria  eomeiptm,  am  dif> 
matico  de  crrto  drfmripo—U  (itrfd.  1847,  Svo) ;  senral 
editions  in  German,  French,  aitd  Dutch : — Amt^gm  H 
CoiuidiratkMi  nr  li  SjmboKqtK  tk  MotMer  QAiA.  188«, 
8vo):— /f  Heni»€MM$no  (ibid.  1838.  8vo);  transkted 
into  French  and  Latin:— ^iio^cC  S^ttsriemttartBi*- 
toirt  tfJnnoceKi  III,  by  FiM.  Uurter  (ibid.  1840, 8v«): 
— //Fn)fc«AM(jtMi<ibid.l66>ySvol8.8v«);  tnaablri 
into  French  by  the  abbi  A.  C.  Fttltier (Puia,  US4,8 
vols.  Svo).  See  F.  Ed.  Cbassay,  Xetia  sar  fa  d  fa 
EcriU  du  S.  P.  Perrme,  at  the  beginning  4^  Ae  last 
work  quotedi — Hoefte,  JVoar.  Bin<f.  GimiralB,  a.  T. 

Perronat,  Charlea,  a  Wealeyan  preacli«  in  tht 

days  of  the  founder  of  Methodism,  and  one  of  tlie  cam- 
panions  of  the  Wesleys,  was  bom  atNHtt  1720  at  Shan- 
bam,  England,  where  his  father  was  then  vicar.  He 
was  educsted  at  Oxford  University,  and  was  intsadad 
for  the  ministry  in  tlie  Cbnrcb  Eatabliabmant.  Bitt 
becoming  intenrtad  in  the  Waalejraa  BanvsiBsnl,  like 
his  brother  Edward  and  hia  htber,  Charias  aocnnpa- 
nied  Charles  Wesley  in  1747  to  Dahlia,  and  ttavAd 
for  more  than  half  a  year  over  Ireland.  Tbia  was  Us 
initiation  into  the  itinerant  ministry-,  and  be  iMcame  a 
most  efficient  helper  in  the  Wesleyan  cause.  Wbea 
Charlea  Perronet  joined  the  Conference  w«  have  beea 
unable  to  determine.  His  naaia  does  not  ^fwar  ia 
the  appi^troents  or  ndnutes  evoi  as  lata  a*  17S8,bat 
as  many  of  Wesley's  assistanta  did  not  join  tba  itian- 
ant  lanka,  it  Is  poasible  that  Perroaet  simply  Uhani 
as  the  opportunity  opened.  In  1755,  at  the  twelth 
Conference,  e.  g.,  there  were  present  preachoa,  wht 
are  subdivided  into  three  classes;  the  first  is  a  list  sf 
84  names,  l>e^nning  with  John  and  Charles  W osier, 
headed  "  Our  present  itinerants  are."  The  aecowd  ii 
a  list  of  13  names,  beaded  "half  itlDeniita;"  tba  tliid 
contains  11  names,  who  ars  called  "oar  chief  laid 
preachers."  "These half itlnerBOta,"sayaS^th (lift 
f/  Wetlejf,  p.  286),  "  were  unquestioiiably  men  whs 
gave  themselves  up  to  travel  under  Wesley's  £re(K 
tion."  Charles  Perronet  must  have  beloiiged  to  tiii 
cUus.  In  1776  we  find  the  death  of  Cbaries  Piinn 
recorded,  and  he  Is  spdten  of  as  an  itinerant  MubeJia 
preacher  of "  more  than  twenty  years'  lUtliftil  serviee.' 
"  He  was  a  living  and  a  dying  witncaa  of  the  hkossd 
doctrine  he  always  defended  —  entire  Ttnrtifii-ti™ 
'God,'  he  said  shortly  before  his  death,  'has  f^gA 
me  from  all  my  dross;  all  is  done  away.  I  am  all 
love.'"  See^riiUMaaJfi^l871,ra{  Stav«Ba,Aa. 
o/Methodim,  ii,  260.    (J.  H.W.) 
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txmvt  (q.  Y.y,  and  fbr  some  time  ibe  —lochito  of  the 
WealeyB.  In  ChwlM  Wecley^  diuy  h«  appwn  qd- 
d«r  the  affMtionate  nlcfcnMin  of  "  Ned."  In  college 
Pemnet  flgtmd  as  one  of  the  poetic  trio  beside  John 
■od  Charles  Wedey.  In  1746  be  travelled  with  Charles 
Wesley  in  the  north  of  England,  and  was  then  initi- 
ated into  the  persecutions  and  other  trials  of  an  itin- 
eiaat  preacher's  life  in  early  Ucthodieni,  Stevens 
says  that "  Pwronet  showed  good  oouraga,  and  some- 
times intarcepted  blows  and  mbules  dined  at  Wesley 
by  receiving  dwm  hfanself."  In  1748,  at  the  fifth  An- 
nnal  Conference,  we  find  Perronet's  name  recorded 
as  an  Itinerant  member.  Shortly  after,  however,  he 
ceased  to  travel  with  the  Wesleysns,  having  taken  ex- 
cepUon  to  Wesley's  adherence  to  the  Cburcb.  He 
was  for  a  while  employed  by  lady  Huntingdon,  and 
preached  soccesefully  at  Norwicb,  Canterbury,  and 
other  places,  but  fnm  her  views  of  the  Chnndi  be  alao 
differed  so  widely  tliat  he  quitted  her  connection  lilte- 
wise,  and  became  the  pastor  of  a  Church  of  Dissenters 
at  Canterbary.  He  died  in  1792.  His  last  words  were, 
"Glory  to  Uod  in  the  height  of  his  divinity ;  glory  to 
(lod  in  the  depth  of  his  hnmanity ;  glory  to  God  in 
bis  all-sufficiency !  Into  his  hands  I  commit  my  s|dr- 
it."  H«  was  Uie  utbor  of  an  anoiiymont  poem  cidled 
tiw  MUre,  one  of  the  most  catting  satires  on  the  Na- 
tional Establishment  that  has  ever  been  written.  It 
was  suppressed,  after  it  was  in  print,  by  the  influence 
of  John  Wesley,  it  is  thought,  though  he  himself  in 
later  life  said,  For  forty  years  1  have  been  in  doubts 
concerning  that  question,  '  What  obedience  is  due  to 
beatlieniah  priests  and  mttred  infidels?'"  Charles 
Wesley  was  shocked  at  the  poem,  and  declared  it  to 
be  lacking  in  wtt  and  of  insuflbntlila  dolneaa,  bat  his 
feellog  as  a  ebarebman  may  have  dimmed  his  ^bt  as 
a  critic  Perronet,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
is  severe,  even  though  it  be  considered  that  In  bis  day 
there  was  much  to  provoke  his  satirical  genius.  He 
wrote  also  several  small  poems,  chiefly  on  sacred  sub- 
ject*, and  hymns,  published  request  of  his  fHends, 
and  entitled  Oteadimal  Vtrtf,  Moral  md  8acnd,ptA' 
Htltedfor  Ae  IiutmcHon  andAwumnmt  of  tin  eandid- 
b/  SenoKs  and  Religiotu  (1785).  But  that  which  has 
given  him  his  place  in  the  memory  and  gratitude  of 
the  Christian  world  is  his  hymn  entitled  Tke  Corona- 
Horn,  banning,  "All  the  power  of  Jesus'  name." 
This  hymn  was  in  some  mesaure  the  product  of  the 
times  in  which  Penonet  lived.  They  were  times  made 
meoKnnble  the  wonderful  victories  gained  for  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  ChrlsL  See  Sterensi/KifL^jrelAed- 
wit  (see  Index  in  voL  ill) ;  Cbrl8t<vber,  ^Hrortil 
tn,  ch.  Ix.    (S.  S.) 

PatTOnat,  Vinoant,  an  English  divine  of  the 
ISth  century,  noted  for  his  association  with  the  Wee- 
leys,  and  the  service  he  rendered  to  Uetbodism  in 
the  days  of  iU  first  establishment,  was  bom  of  Swlss- 
Fnneb  paientsge  aboot  1700.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford  Universi^.  After  taking  holy  orders,  be  was 
given  the  parish  of  Sandwich,  Kent,  where  he  re- 
mained about  nine  years,  when  he  was  presented  to 
tbe  vicarage  of  Shore  ham.  While  In  this  position, 
two  of  his  SODS  (Charles  and  Edward),  who  were  stu- 
dents at  Oxford,  became  intimately  associated  with  the 
Wesleys,  thrir  (Casemates.  Thos  the  vicar  of  Shore- 
ham  Umself  conceived  s  Hvdy  interest  In  the  Oxford 
movement,  and  when  in  1746  John  Wesley  met  vicar 
Perronet,  b«  (bund  in  bim  a  true  friend,  a  warm  ad- 
mirer, and  a  most  confidential  counsellor.  Charles 
Wesley  called  him  the  "  archbishop  of  Methodism." 
He  welcomed  the  travelling  evsngelists  into  his  own 
church,  though  his  parishioners  mobbed  tbem.  When 
Charles  Weaiey  first  appeared  in  his  pulpit,  they 
"poared,  stmpsd,  blaspbanied,  rang  the  belli,  and 
ttimed  the  ehnrcb  into  a  hesr^gaiden."  thtSc  bostil- 
ity  was  snbdned,  however,  snd  when  John  Wwley  ar- 
rived, soon  after,  he  fHreached  without  fntemption. 
IVronet  adopted  their  strangest  views  of  personal  re- 
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llgion,  and  wrote  several  pemphlets  in  defbnce  of  Hetb- 
odlsm,  and  even  went  so  far  in  his  enthusiasm  as  to 

send  forth  this  dedaration:  "I  make  no  doubt  tbtt 
Methodism  is  designed  by  Providence  to  Introduce  tlw 
approaching  millennium."  Wesley  dedicated  to  bim 
thtPktmAccoimto/duPeopUettUedMeaodittt.  For 
nearly  for^  years  the  vicarage  of  Shoreham  was  a 
fluent  ai^  endeared  refuge  to  both  tbe  great  leaders, 
and  tbe  Shoreham  church  virtually  a  Uctbodist  ebspel. 
Vicar  Perronet  died  May  9, 178fi.  He  was  a  man  of 
saintiy  piety,  and  "  was  entitled  on  vwiona  sccounts," 
sa^'s  a  Calvinlstic  Methodist  autbority,"toa  conspicu- 
ous place  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  tbe  Chris- 
tian Church  in  the  last  century"  {Ia/c  and  T'imei  nf  tke 
CovnUeu  o/HmliifidM,  i,  $87).  He  published  A  Viit- 
dicatiom  of  JtAm  Lodx/nm  t&e  Charge  iff  gimng  En- 
amragement  to  Sc^pHatm  (Lond.  1736,  8vo) : — A  Sec- 
ond I'indication  (1788,  8vo):— Amw  Aifwirjw  dtirfy 
re'ating  to  SpirUuat  Beingt  (Lend.  1740,  8to):  —  A* 
Affa^iotKUe  Addrtu  to  tke  PeopJe  called  Qmiiert  (ibid. 
1747,  8vo),  and  his  defences  of  Methodism  (1740  68). 
See  Jackson,  Centenarg  o/MdJtodim^  ch.  v ;  Wedfgim 
Mag.  1858,  p.  484 ;  Stevens,  Hilt,  iff  MOkoAm,  I,  2S 
sq.;  ii,259Bq.  (J.H.W.) 

Parrot,  Charlas,  a  Protestant  minister,  wss  bom 
in  1541.  He  wss  the  son  of  a  coonsellor  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  bnt  embraced  the  Reformed  doctrines 
and  retired  to  Geneva,  where  be  was  provided  with  a 
place  as  pastor  in  1667.  Besides,  be  ably  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  rector  of  the  academy  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. What  rendered  bim  especially  commendable 
wss  the  courage  with  which  he  preached  religious  tol- 
erance. He  died  hi  Geneva  Oct.  16, 1608.  He  be- 
came suspected  by  tbe  theologians  of  the  Calvuiistic 
school,  who  persuaded  the  council  to  forbid  the  print- 
ing of  the  ymka  which  he  had  composed,  among  oth- 
ers tbe  treatises  Le  Ui  Foi  and  De  eadreme  in  Bedetia 
fibmcfw.— Hoefbr,  Aow.  Bieg.  GMrate,  s.  v. 

Parrot,  Joho,  a  preacher  of  the  Sodety  of  the 
Friends,  noted  as  a  sc^matic,  flourished  in  the  17th 
century.  He  was  an  associate  of  George  Fox  for  a 
while,  but  diffaring  from  that  good  man,  Perrot,  with 
a  number  of  followers,  branched  off  into  an  indepen- 
dent relation.  He  was  an  eccentric  man,  and  inaugu- 
rated many  impraetlcatde  measnves.  Tluu,  e.  g.,  be 
went  to  Borne  "to  convert  the  pope,"  and  was  Impris- 
oned by  tbe  Inquisition  at  Rome.  White  In  conflue- 
ment  he  wrote  EpUttei  to  t^  Romant,  of  which  Sonth- 
ey  says,  "Thb  book  Is  the  most  frantic  I  ever  saw." 
See  Soutk'y'i  Life  cmd  Corrt^.  ch.  Ix. 

Perrot,  Paul.  Sietr  de  La  Salie,  nephew  of  Charles 
Perrot,  was  a  writer  who  flourished  in  the  16th  centu- 
ry. He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  pnUisbed  several 
works  which  testify  to  his  great  jisiy.  Of  these  we 
mention,  La  Gigantoma^ie,  on  Cmbat  de  tone  let  Am 
tt  ScienceM  (Middlebnrg,  1698,  flvo) :— Tableaux  Merit 
(Frankf.  1594, 8vo),  extracts  from  the  Old  TesUment 
in  verse: — and  Le  Tritor  de  Salomon,  en  Quatrain» 
et  Sonnett  (Rotterdam,  1594,  12mo).  According  to 
Bayle,  he  had  worked  upon  the  fiimous  CaAidicon  d'Ee- 
pagnr.  One  of  his  sons  was  the  translator,  Nicolas 
Perrot.  See  Bayle,  DixA.  Bitt.  et  Crit. ;  Patm,  Vie  de 
Perrot  i'Abltmeourt,  In  his  (Bnvraii  Se&ebier,  flitt. 
Litter,  de  Genkm;  Hkag,  La  fVuncs  /Vetetfonte.— Ho»- 
fer,  Ifom.  Biog.  GhUraJe,  xxxlx,  663. 

Parry,  Banjamin  FrankUn,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  of  pious 
parentage  in  Talbot  Co.,  Ga.,  Feb.  18,  1886.  He  was 
eariy  converted,  and  dedicated  himself  to  tbe  service 
of  God.  In  1853  be  became  a  student  at  Emray  Col- 
lege, Vs.,  where  be  graduated  in  1656,  taking  the  first 
honor  of  bU  class,  and  abcnt  that  time  he  was  licensed  to 
lueach.  In  1856  be  received  bis  first  appointment  in 
the  Texas  Conference.  In  1861  be  filled  the  Austin 
Station  with  great  credit  to  himself.  At  the  outbreak 
ortbedvUwarhedetem^^^i;eBp^^f^bmU/ 
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to  AlabsBift,  wben  tbey  would  be  better  camd  for,  to  en- 
ter the  Soatbem  amqr  M  etMpUn.  He  thiM  spent  the 
erentful  yeen  of  1862  and  IMS,  diKriiv  the  haidihtpe 
of  the  VickAurg  laege.  Hering  leeigned  faU  chaplaiit- 
Cf,  he  was  appointed,  io  1864,  a  tnleeionary  to  Juhneon's 
army.  In  1866,  after  the  ckee  of  the  war,  be  returned  to 
the  itinerant  ranks ;  was  tnuuTetred  to  the  Montgomery 
Conference,  aod  etatkmed  at  Lowndcaboro,  the  ^ipoint- 
ment  ot  whldi  he  held  at  the  time  of  hia  death.  He 
waa  also  for  two  yeara  in  charge  of  the  Female  College. 
Hb  health  began  to  decline  about  Jane  1, 1M8.  Be  re- 
fkised  to  teat,  though  it  was  manifest  that  he  was  over- 
taxing  his  strength.  About  the  last  of  July  he  waa 
compelled  to  deaiflt.  He  died  8^20,1968.  Inhislast 
hours  he  waa  exultant  in  Chrie^a  atonement.  See  Jftn- 
Kteiofthe  AmmiU  Coi^*  t^lkt  M.E.  Ckmxk^  SotUh, 
p.  229,280. 

Pany,  Oardner  Bzaman,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
tUvine,  was  bom  in  Norton,  Hash,  Aug,  9, 17^,  He 
raoNved  a  veij  careAi]  academical  trainuig,  and  entered 
Brown  Univend^  in  the  fall  of  1800;  after  two  yeais' 
Btndy  he  left,  and  entered  Union  College,  SchenecUdy, 
N.  where  he  graduated  in  1804.  AfUr  teaching  for 
one  year  as  principal  of  Ballston  Academy,  N.  Y.,  in 
1806  he  was  elected  tutor  in  Union  College,  where  he 
remained  (bree  years.  Here  he  studied  theology  un- 
der Rev.  Dr.  Vott,  and,  taking  charge  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  at  Kingston,  M.  T.,  be  resumed  leach- 
ing which  )te  eontinned  five  yean.  In  the  mean  dme 
he  waa  licensed,  fa  March,  181S,  by  Albany  Presbytery. 
In  1814  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  tiroveland,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
as  pastor  for  forty-five  years.  Though  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational Church,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Presbytery. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  Newboiyport 
Preefc^tery,  preached  t£e  aetmon  at  its  organiaaUui  In 
October,  18i26,  and  was  a  commisnoner  frmn  that  I^ea- 
bytery  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1884.  After  the 
disscdulion  of  Newbnryport  Preidbytwy  he  joined  Lon- 
donderry Presbytery,  which  he  represented  in  theAss^n- 
bly  in  1849,  This  relation  existed  nntil  his  death,  Dee. 
20, 18&9.  Dr.  Perry  was  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the 
highest  refinement  and  taste.  His  vast  stores  of  gen- 
era) information  rendered  him  a  oonrersalionaliat  of  a 
high  Older.  Ha  waa  interested  in  all  paUie  move- 
meats,  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  temperance  reforma- 
tion, and  ever  sealous  in  the  cause  of  edacatitm.  He 
published  a  Itiitoty  of  tie  Tovm  of  Bmdfard;  also  a 
number  of  seimonsi  See  Wllaoo,  Prrtb.  BUt,  Almanac, 
1861,  p.  105.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Perry,  Jamea  H.,  D.D.,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1811.  His  education  commenced  at  an  eaiiy 
age,  and  he  made  rapid  progreee  in  his  studies  until  be 
was  prepared  to  enter  as  a  cadet  at  the  Miliury  Acad- 
emy at  West  Pt^U  Becoming  stnnj^y  interested  in 
the  cause  <tf  Texan  Indepmdenoe,  he  rerigned  bis  poei- 
tioi  in  the  academy  in  the  third  year  of  his  connection 
with  it,  and,  accepting  the  appmntment  of  colonel  in 
the  service  of  Texas,  proceeded  to  raise  a  regiment  in 
New  York,  and  then  embarked  and  reached  Texas  in 
dme  to  pai^cipate  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Santa  Anna  and  the  estaUiab- 
ment  of  Texan  bdependence.  Upon  his  return  from 
Texas  he  settled  with  his  family  in  Newburgh,  N.Y. 
By  invitation  of  his  sister,  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  be  was  induced  to  attend  a  love-feast, 
where  the  strange  but  consoling  truths  of  experimental 
religion  excited  his  attention.  At  an  early  moment  be 
disclosed  his  feelings  to  the  Rev.  Seymoar  Landon,  then 
pastor  of  tbe  Church.  The  result  was  his  profession 
U  TeHpmi,  and  he  united  with  tbe  Church  on  pniba- 
tioo.  Shtatly  after  he  f^t  called  of  God  to  the  worit  of 
the  holy  ministry.  In  1888  he  Joined  the  New  York 
Conference,  and  was  appunted  to  Boiiington  and  Bris- 
tol  Orcnit,  Connecticut    During  his  ministry,  which 


lasted  without  intcCTOpdon  htm  1888  to  the  yc«  of  b 
death,  be  filled  many  of  the  first  appaintmentB  m  Ott 
New  York  and  New  Toric  East  Coafeiciwea  He  wm 
a  delegate  to  tbe  General  Coofemioe  of  1866.  Kurt}}' 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  lata  cirfl  war,  Dr.Paiy,)». 
lieving  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  his  coontry  the  benefit  ot 
bis  military  experience,  accepted  tbe  command  of  the 
Forty-eighth  S^ment  of  New  Yotic  VtHmtUm.  B« 
was  ordered  to  Annapolis,  ftom  wheuce  he  tfJm*^**  far 
tbe  South,  and  rendered  eminesit  aervleea  to  the  VwM 
Sutesarmy.  AfterthefidlofPaUakihewaapntiaeoB- 
mand,  and  in  this  fort  he  died  of  apoplexy;  June  18,1861 
As  a  preacher  Dr.  Perry  "  waa  calm  and  imprasire.  He 
kept  constantly  in  view  the  great  ends  of  preading— 
the  conversioD  of  sionen  and  the  building  up  of  beUerm 
in  Uie  UMu  In  drtiate  be  waa  dextcnxis  and  ecgot. 
No  matter  what  might  be  tbe  topic  of  nmUvnof,  ht 
was  an  aUe  advocate  and  a  formidable  oppopaat.  Ha 
abiliQr  as  a  logldan  and  Ma  tact  aa  a  debater  made  Ua 
natuiidly  a  iMder  upon  tbe  floor  of  Confeiem*.  HtJ 
brethren  who  adopted  his  views  of  Cbnr^  adnieiiiis- 
tion  relied  unhesitatingly  upon  his  sagacity, and  Mkmd 
his  suggestions  with  confidence.  His  weD-known  kind. 
neee  of  disposition  subjected  him  to  constant  calls  to 
pear  as  advocate  in  behalf  of  parties  who  wete,  or  wm 
likely  to  be,  brought  under  Gonfetcnoa  cauare.  nc 
services  rendered  by  him  at  such  tiraea  were  purely  di^ 
intereated.  In  his  attachments  Dr.  Perry  was  firm  sad 
constant.  He  grappled  his  friends  to  him  with  'boeb 
of  steeL'  His  cbaracter  was  so  poeitiTe  that  he  waa  ia- 
capable  of  indifference;  he  liked  or  didiked  deodedlT, 
and  with  all  the  force  of  a  strong  nature.  H»  rnhnarr 
wasfmitAilofgood."  Sea  J/lnto  o/CW:i8C8,p.«j^ 
66;  Smith,  Mtmoin  iif  y.  T,  md  If.  r.  EatI  Cta^p. 
S66-MH;  Appleton,  Amkia  Cgdep.  1868.  (J.H.W.) 

Pany,  Jouph,  a  Congi^atiaBal  aiiaister,  wsi 
bom  about  1788,  and  waa  educated  at  Harvard  Cdcgt, 
dasB  of  1762:  He  entered  the  holy  ministiy,  and  be- 
came minister  of  East  Windaor,  Coon.,  where  tw  dkd  m 
1768.  He  published,  iSrrwKM  M  tie  Deoti  ^  if.  H'd- 
coa  (1768)  -^Semm  on  tke  Dtatk  ^Jf.  Botker  (1771): 
—EiecHom  Sermm  (1776). 

Peny,  Solomon  O.,  a  ministeT  of  the  Hetbsfia 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  what  is  now  called  East 
Attleborongb,  Mass.,  Hay  27,  1807.  His  parents  wm 
members  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  exosed- 
in^  rigid  in  thdr  thetdogleal  creed  and  atrid  in  Aifr 
monls.  Hia  eariy  cdneatkm  waa  aadt  aa  a  New  Sag- 
land  rural  ndghboilMiod  and  the  lioiea  alhrdad.  Bt 
passed  his  yowlh  moatly  with  lua  father  ee  the  tarn. 
When  quite  a  young  man  he  was  awakeaed  to  the  dat- 
gers  of  an  unregennated  state,  and,  enoomaged  by  sa 
uncle  who  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  began  to  attend 
Methodist  meetings.  To  do  tbia^  bcnrever,  be  bad  ta 
travel  seven  miles,  there  bang  no  Methodise  thmrt 
within  that  distance  fitom  his  fathet^  hoaaa  It  wm 
wbtle  maUag  this  jomaey  On  a  oeit^  oseaslBu  thm 
he  was  oonverted.  Soon  after  be  fdt  called  of  God  M 
preach,  and  attached  bimsdtf  as  a  atodent  to  the  Wil- 
hraham  Academy,  then  under  the  caie  of  the  late  Dt. 
Fisk.  At  the  terminatioa  (rf*  his  preparatorr  eonse  be 
entered,  a  year  in  advance,  Brown  Utuvamty,  mda 
the  prerideiH7  of  Dr.  W^rland.  After  lua  gradaatioe 
he  taught  at  Swlnbura'a  Academy,  a  very  flourisMaf 
institudon  at  tbe  time,  in  the  village  of  White  Plain, 
N.  Y.  He  was  lioensed  aa  a  local  preacher.  He  joiacd 
the  New  York  Conference  in  18S8,  and  his  SDcecsave 
fields  of  labor  were^  for  the  years  18S8, 1889;  Yonkcn; 
1840,  Durham  and  MiddleAeld ;  1841,  Stratlbrd  an^ 
Bridgeport;  1842,  Bridgeport;  1848,  Boediwiclc:  1M4, 
184«,  PeekskiU ;  1846, 1847,  New  York,  Twenty-seraatk 
Street;  1848,  1849,  Yonken  and  Kingrtiiidge;  1«% 
1851,  New  York,  Ptftieth  Street ;  1862.  Red  Hook ;  m 
1864,  Salinbory;  1866,  1866,  YorkviDe ;  1867,  1888.  Tu- 
rn on  t;  1869,  Washington  Hrighta.    In  the  year  1869k( 
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nutod,  in  which  idatiMi  be  ooBtiniMd  until  the  time 
of  htM  death,  Mmnh  6, 1872.  "Mt.  Pwry  wm  a  •ouod 
tbeob^ian,  en  «xedlent  pratcber,  eo  «enMM  CbriaUan, 
and  ID  ertry  teaat  a  Mfe,  oooaervative  men.  The 
tnmaperency  end  purity  of  his  chareotcr  were  ungu- 
lai  end  diatinctive.  Id  hU  death  the  ministiy  has 
kwt  one  of  iu  mMt  faithAil  leboren,  the  Chofdi  bee 
been  depfired  ot  the  pneeoee  and  infliHooe  of  one  who 
wee  devoted  to  her  iotereata,  and  whoee  onifonn  ood- 
sutency  and  uit^;rity  reflected  apoo  her  the  gteateat 
credit ;  and  the  fragrence  of  his  good  name  eod  exem- 
plary life  will  ever  be  grateful  toonr  mcmoriei  and  yield 
u»  onceaeing  aetisJactioa"  (JV.  Y.  Gu-iOim  Advocate, 
May  23, 1872).  (J.H.W.) 

Ferae,  Williah,  an  Engtiah  divine,  flooriBhed  in 
the  second  halfof  the  I7th  century.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  Univenity,  and  was  made  fellow  of  hia 
efane  meter,  the  King^  College,  Cambridge.  After 
teUng  holy  orden  he  wee  {weeented  to  the  living  of 
Helton  and  the  netoiy  of  Hestcrttm,  Yotfcahire.  He 
pabUahed  atrmem  on  Aett  xxu,  9,  which  lie  preecbed 
to  the  Baton  seholan  (Lond.  168S,  4to). 

PeiMOntlon  is  any  pain  or  afficUoo  whidi  a  pei^ 
■on  dcaigaedly  inflicu  upon  another.  In  ita  veriebiii^ 
it  is  threefold:  (1.)  Mmtal,  when  the  qMrit  of  a  man 
rises  up  and  malignantly  opposee  another;  (2.)  Kerio/, 
wbea  men  give  hard  worda  and  deal  in  uncharitable 
censures;  (3.)  Actual  or  open  by  the  band ;  such  as  the 
dragging  of  inoooeDt  persona  before  the  dvil  tribuneL 
In  ita  noore  reetiioted  eenae,  penecMtiom  /or  eometemx' 
take  eoDcenia  us  here  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  occurred 
within  the  Church,  or  ttte  Church  has  been  the  guilty 
party.  The  Church  of  Christ,  in  her  pttrih/,  knows 
nothing  of  vUoteramce,  and  therefore  can  never  be  guilty 
of  persecution.  Indeed,  the  Dnlawfoloesa  of  persecution 
for  conscience'  sake,  under  the  New-Teetament  dispen- 
sation, must  appear  plain  to  every  one  that  poeBeeees 
the  least  degree  of  Christian  thought  or  feeling.  "  To 
baniib,  ioapriaoo,  plunder*  stam^  hang,  and  hum  men 
Air  letigioii,'' aaya  the  ahrewd  Jortin,  <■  is  not  the  Gospel 
ofChriat;  it  is  the  Goq>el  of  the  deviL  Whore  perse- 
cution h^fins,  Christianity  eodi^  Christ  never  used 
anything  that  looked  like  force  or  violence  except  once; 
and  that  was  to  drive  bad  men  out  of  the  Temple, 
and  not  to  drive  them  in."  Teb  would  we  not  overluok 
that  true  rdigMMi  is  essentially  aggressive  and  intoler- 
ant vt  enoT,  inasmuch  as  it  "earnestly  con  ten  tin  for  the 
laith,"  and  tbetef<ne  abhors  indifferentism  and  syncre- 
tism, believing  that  their  true  source  is  not  faith  and 
charity,  hut  the  very  opposite  of  these,  Laodicean  luke- 
warmneaB  and  tacit  infidelity.  Toleration  of  error  on 
the  part  of  Uw  Church  would  render  useless  God's  rev- 
elation of  truth,  would  make  God  Uie  abeUor  of  error- 
would  either  destroy  the  Chmeh  as  a  society  ct  believ- 
en^  or  ocmtiacUct  the  divine  order  whieh  estabUshee  it 
as  the  way  of  salvaiioo.  Bat  the  Church  as  such  uses 
only  ^rtUal  weapons — the  earnestness  of  entreaty,  the 
force  of  prayer,  the  tenors  of  cooscience,  the  powers  of 
the  GoapeL  Its  punishments^  loo^  are  entirely  s|Mritual 
censures,  and  the  different  d^reea  of  excommuuication. 
Thiaiaebown  from  the  nature  of  religion  in  general  and 
the  qiirit  of  Christianity  in  paiticolar;  from  the  cunsii- 
tatioaoftheChunh  as  a  spiritual  body;  from  the  lienor 
of  Scripture,  whieh  e«|Jains  the  oooi pulsion  of  Luke  xiv, 
38  ae  bring  epiritnal  compulsion  <Hibr;  fmm  Paul's  bm- 
gnagc  to  Timothy,  as  2  Tim.  ii,  24,  etc  (see  Samuel 
Clarke's  Sermon  again^  Peraecution /or  Jtdiffion,  Sena, 
i,  p  659),  and  from  the  fathers  (see  Bp,  Taylor's  I^ertir 
of  Propheajring,  §  14).  For  these  very  reaaons,  how- 
ever, all  fsa^oro/ penalties  inflicted  by  the  Church  as  a 
■{nrUoal  ho^  must  he  dasaed  as  persecution ;  for  such 
penaltiea  can  be  meted  out  only  by  a  power  either 
usurped  or  wrongfully  given.  The  Church,  being  a 
qHritoal  society,  has  no  power  over  the  physical,  i,  e. 
the  body.  Ite  capital  [Hinishment  is  delivmnce  to  Sa- 
tan.  It  may  impose  penanoi^  it  may  eqjMnicetitution, 


it  nqr  aiUtrale,bat  tbeee  aentenom  it  can  eofwce  only 
by  ^ritual  indnoementa.  Coerdve  Juris^tion  it  baa 
none;  end  if  any  such  jurisdictj<Hi  be  assigned  it,  it  be- 
comes so  far  a  minister  of  the  dvil  authority  which 
makes  U>e  asrignation;  and  so  far  it  leaves  its  own 
sphere  and  becomes  a  temporal  power.  Temporal  pains 
and  penalties  bdoag  only  to  the  temporal  power,  which 
movee  in  the  extoul  epbete  of  overt  act^  and  doea  not 
deal  with  tlm  will  and  «Miedenc&  The  came  of  this  is 
that,  inasmocb  as  Afanigb^God  bee  put  man's  life  into 
men's  keqiing^  end  intrusted  him  wiUt  good^  the  soci- 
ety which  is  to  have  power  over  life  and  goods  is  not 
formed  without  man's  concurrence.  The  Church,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  formed  by  man's  ctmsultation,  nor 
can  it  be  modified  at  man's  pleasure.  Men  Joins  it  by 
voluntary  suhmissioo,  without  eny  power  of  altering  iu 
oonstiturion.  The  Church,  therefore,  has  no  power  over 
life  end  goods;  for  the  power  over  these  which  God  has 
once  given  he  will  not  take  away.  The  concurrence  of 
men  in  the  formation  of  dvil  aodety  is  propeily  consid- 
ered by  holding  up  the  ideal  of  a  social  oonttact,  a  oaii- 
tract  perpetually  forming  and  modifying,  as  the  mind 
of  a  nation  expresses  itadf  in  lew ;  and  such  ordinaitcca 
of  man  are  ratified  by  God's  providence,  which  has 
worked  ebo  in  their  formation.  Whence  It  is  eaiil, 
**  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the 
Lord's  sake."  Such  compact,  th^  according  to  the  re- 
ligious state  of  those  who  make  it,  may  be  (I)  a  com- 
plete identity  of  the  mem  bent  of  the  Church  and  State; 
(2)  or  an  establisbed  and  preferred  Church,  with  toler- 
ation in  different  d^^eee  tat  other  rdigioas  bodies 
(Jenray  Taylor,  e,  g,,  advocated  toleration  for  all  those 
who  accept  the  Aposties'  Creed) ;  (8)  or  complete  equal- 
ity of  all  religious  bodies.  Any  <me  of  these  pnutioiis 
the  Church  of  Christ  may  hdd.  In  any  case  it  ought 
to  retain  distinctly  its  proper  poution  as  a  society  of 
divine  institution  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  worliL 
Especially  it  ought  not  to  usurp  in  the  name  of  rdig- 
ion  the  powers  and  euns  of  the  state  law.  There  can- 
not he  a  greater  mistake  in  etrteemanship  than  to  con- 
found the  temponl  and  spiritual  estates  and  Jniisdic- 
Uons.  Tlifl  Church  as  a  spiritual  body  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  state.  It  oontinues  its  own  course,  neither 
intruding  into  the  sphere  of  the  sute  nor  refusing  to  aid 
the  state,  but  ever  rejecting  an  alliance  with  the  stale. 
See  Church  aiu>  State.  It  ia  from  dogmatism  in- 
vested with  poUtieal  power,  and  authorized  to  use  that 
power  for  the  inodcation  of  Its  dogmas,  that  persecution 
is  sure  to  spring,  aye,  really  springs.  The  first  commu- 
nity based  on  freedom  of  conscience  was  the  Roman 
Cathdic  cdony  of  Haryland;  yet  Roman  Cathdidsm 
in  Uaryland  was  as  dt^pnatic  as  in  Spain,  The  great 
consequence  from  the  prindples  we  have  tried  to  ex- 
taUiah  is  that  the  temporal  penalties  spoken  of  can  be 
inflicted  only  for  overt  acts.  The  compact  sodely 
doea  Dot  proAm  to  toudi  the  mind.  It  leaves  the  will 
end  consdenee  to  the  divine  institutim  of  the  Chnreh. 
Consequently  for  matters  ot  (pinion,  for  belief  privatdy 
hdd,  there  can  be  no  temporal  penalty  at  all.  The  tem- 
poral penalty  is  ooldde  the  power  of  the  Church ;  the 
private  belief  is  outside  the  superviaon  of  the  slaie. 
We  mey  therefore  define  persecution  thus:  the  inflic- 
tion of  Umporal  penalties  by  the  sf^ritaall^  tu  tlie 
spirituality,  or  by  the  dvil  power  for  otiier  then  overt 
acts.  Roger  Williams  has  the  honor  of  bdng  the  first 
in  modem  times  who  took  the  right  ground  in  regard 
to  liberty  of  conscience.  It  was  he  who,  is  1642,  dearod 
the  subject  from  the  subtleties  of  a  thousand  years  of 
darkness,  and  held  up  to  Christian  abhorrence  in  all  its 
forms  the  Koody  Tenet"  (as  he  justly  called  it)  of  per^ 
secDtion  for  consdmoeT  sate.  Ji^n  Owen,  John  Hilton. 
John  Locke,  and  a  boat  of  laser  writers  have  fdlowed  in 
his  steps.  •*  FerseouHtHi  for  conscience'  sake,"  says  Dr. 
Doddridge,  "is  every  way  inconustent;  because,  1.  It 
is  founded  on  an  absurd  suppoMtion  that  one  man  has  a 
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■MtaU^  tlut  we  ibouU  do  to  otlun  u  w«  coaU  nason- 
•biy  de^n  thev  iboukl  do  to  na.  8.  It  u  by  do  meaiM 
calcalat«d  to  uuwer  tta«  end  which  itt  pitioiM  profM* 
to  inteod  by  iu  4.  It  evidently  lenda  to  pnxluce  a  gnat 
deal  of  miKhief  and  ooofunoa  in  tbe  world,  b.  The 
Christian  religiou  tamt,  huooanly  fpeaktiiK,  be  not  only 
obKnictcd,  but  dcatroyed,  iboiUd  penecuting  principlM 
■uranlly  pnniL  6.  Pemoutioii  la  ao  far  fmn  being 
reqtuced  or  eiieoimgMl  by  Uw  Go^mI,  that  it  ia  nott 
diraelly  eontrary  to  many  nt  ita  precepts,  and  indeed  to 
tbe  whole  of  it."   See  Knuoiova  Loanr;  Twjwa- 

TION. 

RoDianistn  haa  alone  etood  oat  in  tbe  Cbriatian 
Cborcb  supplying  an  Inttrpretatlon  of  tbe  Scrip- 
tana  which  Proteslantiim  liaa  aa  steadfiutly  discard- 
ed. PopM  and  Chwreh  oonnclla  have  repeatedly  de- 
dand  the  extermination  of  heretics  a  dn^,  and  pro- 
nonoeed  exeeraUe  and  damnaUe  all  ofrfnions  to  tbe 
coatrary ;  ao  mach  so  that  there  is  no  doctrine  what- 
ever more  abeolutely  asserted  by  tbe  Chnrch  officially 
than  this ;  and  the  moderate  nominal  Romanist  who 
allows  himself  to  dlMent  from  It  night  jnst  aa  well 
set  bis  indlTldual  Judgment  against  that  of  the  Church 
npMi  any  odwr  article  of  lU  creed.  The  Uberal  Prot- 
estant mnst  be  told  that  tlie  very  central  and  ftaiida- 
mental  ooncepdon  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  most 
prodoce,  as  its  natnral  and  ineriublc  consequence, 
wherever  it  is  dominant,  those  three  great  objects  of 
saonrdotal  ambition  in  the  Uiddle  Ages — persecution 
of  recosanta  at  home,  pcopagatton  of  the  &ith  by  force 
•broad,  and  tba  anpremacy  of  tbe  religions  over  the 
dvQ  power.  If  tiiese  otOects  ars  bat  partially  attaio- 
able  in  our  modem  woild,  it  Is  because  the  principle 
itself  has  lost  Its  power  over  the  minds  of  men ;  half 
the  world  is  antC-Catbolic,  and  tnnltitudes,  who  are 
Itonian  Catlwlics  by  birth  and  education,  and  who, 
in  their  indifference,  are  satisfled  with  Um  forms  of 
the  religioD  they  bava  inherited,  have  never  really  Im- 
UbediUspiriL  Thedoetrineoftbel^pacyistUs:  God 
haa  Introatad  tbe  salvation  of  mankind  to  the  Church — 
that  ia,  to  tbe  clerical  order.  This  salvation  is  eaaen- 
tially  effected  by  ttra  administration  of  tite  saersment«. 
The  spiritual  dominion  exercised  by  tbe  Church  ex- 
tends by  right  over  the  whole  world ;  every  han»n 
creature  iMlongs  to  it  as  much  ss  he  belongs  to  tbe 
civil  sodety  of  which  be  is  bom  a  member,  witboat 
any  dnice  of  his  own,  both  tbe  one  and  tbe  other  be- 
ing estaUished  of  Ood.  Lastly,  tbe  great  nlsaion  vt 
tbe  Church  is  to  make  this  ri^t  a  fact,  by  bringin,;  the 
entire  race  to  obedience  to  their  sfMtual  advisers,  and 
to  the  habitaal  use  of  tbe  sacraments,  and  by  obtaining 
from  all  local  civil  govemmenu  entire  freedom  of  ac- 
tion for  the  universal  spiritual  government.  A  bad 
logician  may  admit  this  theory,  and  deny  its  conse- 
quences; but  no  man  can  embrace  it  Ima  the  heart, 
and  prise  It  aa  the  graat  divine  appointment  ftr  the 
aveibatlng  weal  of  mankind,  witboat  approrlng  its 
consequences,  and  desiring  practically  to  Miow  them 
oat.   Why  scrapie  at  converting  barbarians  by  tbe 

'  sword  ?  The  method  tuu  been  successful ;  whole  pop- 
ulntions  have  thus  been  brought  within  reach  of  sacra- 
mental grace ;  and  if  the  hearts  of  a  first  (cenOTation 
are  too  obdiuate  to  profit  by  it,  thdr  descendants  will. 
Why  shudder  at  the  fearAil  punishment  of  heretics? 
Tli^  are  rebels,  rebels  against  ttie  highest  and  holiest 
authority:  we  must  cut  off  tbe  diseased  member  for 
tbt  good  of  the  whole  body ;  we  must  punish  those 
ttat  would  poison  souls.  Why  be  astonished  at  the 
assnmption  of  a  priest's  superiority  over  tiie  kings  of 
tbe  earth  f  Is  he  not  a  nearer  r«i»eeentative  of  Ood, 
tbe  possessor  of  a  higher  order  of  authority,  addressing 
itaelf  to  the  deepest  powers  and  snsceptibilities  of  our 
nature?  The  king,  as  well  as  the  peasant,  in  all  his 
conduct  comes  under  tbe  cognisance  of  tbe  authorized 
interpreter  of  the  divine  will.  *'The  king  of  Eng- 
land," wrote  Innocent  III  to  Philip  Aiigastus,  "thy 

•  brother  In  the  filth,  oomplalna  that  thou  hast  sinned 


against  him:  he  has  given  tbae  waning;  hehaatakm 
as  whnesees  great  lords.  In  order  to  n  aatabli A  pBR; 
and  wben  that  fiOled,  he  baa  accnaed  Hiee  to  tbe  Osrck 
Tbe  Church  has  sought  to  employ  patemnt  krve,  and 
not  the  severl^  of  a  Judge.  She  baa  entnated  Um 
to  conclude  a  peace,  or,  at  least,  a  tmce ;  and  if  thea 
wQt  not  hear  tiM  Chnrch,  most  tbon  aot  be  to  n  ai  a 
pagan  and  a  pablican  ?"  It  b  inpoaaiUa  to  adsft  Ac 
ooooqitioa  of  the  Chnrch  and  its  agrney  anppDSsd 
tbe  pope's  reaaooing,  and  not  admit  that  lua  rondasicii 
is  just  and  scriptural.  An  ezpreaskm  oonatantly  ne». 
ring  in  Innocent's  letters  b  that  of  "tbe  liberty  ^ the 
Charch :"  in  its  nsoke  was  not  always  wrong;  far  tbe 
pretensions  of  the  sfdritual  power  prodnced  refraab 
and  usurpations  on  the  part  of  the  fennpaml;  fantte 
phrase  generally  meant  that  the  dvll  p*ws  was  towaft 
out  of  (he  Church 'a  way  whenerer  they  came  into  eoa- 
flict.  And  so  it  ought  to  do,  if  it  were  trw  that  lbs 
Creotor  of  heaven  and  earth  had  fonndcd  the  sacerde- 
Ul  body,  and  given  it  the  miasioo  to  take  men  and  nve 
them,  MS  children  ace  canied  oat  of  a  Iraraing  boese, 
with  a  merely  passive  eoHiperatioB  of  their  own.  The 
priest  doea  not  want  to  be  lUng;  Lot  be  daimi  ibt 
right  to  idga  over  tbe  khig,  whidi  la  tba  sarest  way 
ofreigningt  and,  from  blapSnt  of  Tiew,  the  gnat  bari 
neas  of  the  secular  arm — tbe  remsoa  for  whi<4  it  rvttf 
—is  the  repression  of  berear.  It  is  an  fum,  and  no  mat. 
Here  are  two  systems  in  preaenoe  of  each  <itbrT. 
tbe  one,  man  belongs  to  himself,  tb»t  he  may  give  Us- 
self  to  God;  the  Church  la  Ae  aocie^  fimned  by  tbw* 
who  have  fkvely  givan  timnadTM  to  God;  Indiridaal 
(dety  thus  logically,  cren  whea  not  chionelugiialh-. 
preceding  collective  life ;  tbe  knowle^o  of  God  n  St- 
mt Christ  being  the  introduction  to  tbe  Church,  aai 
the  ordinances  of  the  latter  being  means  of  grace,  ibt 
blessing  of  which  depends  apon  tbe  redpinit'e  nus! 
state  and  personal  relation  to  God.  On  tbe  other  rrt- 
tem,  man  bdongs  to  ttu  laoerdotal  order,  and  the  to- 
vices  of  tba  Chnreh  am  the  mly  introdnctioa  to  Jam 
Christ :  she  Is  the  nnrdng  motber  hla  method  tc- 
cdving  them  into  her  boeooi  before  ttey  are  lumiJw 
of  It,  and  feeding  them  with  ordinances,  tba  blesRar 
of  whtcb  is  independent  <f  die  recipient's  moral  exp^ 
riencea.  It  is  evident  that  conceptions  so  ntt«v1r  st 
variance  mutt  make  tbeir  opporitioB  fdt  tfaroo^oel 
tbe  whole  series  c4' oocleslaBtical  relatiooa,  is  tbe  da^ 
aetar  of  their  pvoealytism,  in  Ihdr  manaer  of  di«Tii[ 
with  tbe  impenitent,  in  Oelr  attitnde  toward  Oe  hers- 
tic  or  the  bMthen.  As  has  already  been  aald,  rdigiem 
indifference  pay  make  tbe  menJy  nacntnal  CatbsGc 
tolerant,  but  the  real  Romanist  mnst  pereecate  *bH> 
ever  he  has  tbe  power ;  be  most  Interpret  aflcr  the  Irt- 
ter  that  fiivorito  toxt  of  tbe  Dominicans,  '^Compd  tin 
tooofueio."  That  Is  nomiaiepteaeBlntloB  whhA  awtas 
him  say  to  his  adversaries,  **  When  yon  anti»a  stnof' 
or, yon  ought  to  tolerate  roe;  tot  It  Is  your  dnfy  to  tai- 
erato  truUi.  But  when  I  am  the  etroager,  I  ehall  fn- 
aecuto  you;  for  It  la  my  duty  to  peraecnte  tmr.' 
What  are  Rome's  doings  In  Sjiain  and  Italy  at  ik 
present  moment  ?  Let  the  Rom^h  Unarcb  j  bercmf 
dominant  in  some  disUnt  island  at  tbe  antipodc«,  svit 
fh>m  all  foreign  inflaancee  and  all  excuse  of  poUtkiJ 
Intereat,  and  It  will  hnmediataly  exUbit  Ha  inrvteUe 
tendendea.  In  1640  the  inhaUtanta  ai  the  largest  ef 
tbe  Marqaesas,  at  tbe  inetigattoo  of  Adr  prkats.  ex- 
pelled from  the  island  the  minority  that  had  beam 
Protestant.  An  infallible  Chordt  can  pejsecate  viik 
a  good  conscience ;  fbr  the  infallibility  of  an  aotberiiT 
implies  its  reeistlesa  evidence,  ao  that  It  camiMt  be  re- 
dsted  without  guilt,  nor  eaa  It  orer  be  misbkea  is 
iU  blows.  This  Is  so  tme  that  it  Is  nTowed  Inr  in 
most  consistent  nitranontone  organs  of  England  ui 
the  Continent,  the  Tabtet,  and  more  nnreserrtdlr 
still  by  the  Vnirtrm.  Nay,  tbe  zeal  of  tbe  An^b- 
Catbolic  might  shame  many  a  lukewarm  KomaBni: 

to  one  of  the  ^"g^fg"  ^^Q^T^h  ^Iff^yr^ 
of  the  aieramenm  bjwmbi  among  tsbreant  Piutisli*! 
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im  s  eordU  approbatlfm  Vt  the  hm  of  the  aword  agBinrt 
tbtt  Albigeosu  and  thtir  fellowi,  irho  dared  to  mar 
tha  nni^  of  the  Church.  Tbe  Ute  d«an  Hurtor 
ratained  tb«  preddeocy  of  the  Protestant  ckrgj  at 
Scfaafrhniuen  for  many  years  after  he  wrote  bis  Life 
of  Innocent  III ;  yet  in  that  work  be  boldly  advocates 
tha  propagtUion  of  Christianity  by  force,  and.  notwttb> 
•tending  some  hypocritical  reMnres,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  conceal  his  lynipathy  with  the  cmsaders  of  Simon 
da  Montfort  and  the  ioqaieitors  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
We  have  an  authoritative  declaradou  of  Rnmish  doc- 
trine in  the  ball  of  fim  VI,  A.D.  1794,  which  condemns 
the  reforming  Synod  of  RiccL,  bisbop  of  Pistoia.  The 
synod  had  affirmed,  "Abuiiuai  fore  auctoritatis  ecclesitt 
tnuuferendo  illam  ultra  limitee  doctrinn  ac  monim,  et 
e«m  axtendendo  ad  rea  exterioiea,  at  per  vim  fotigvodo 
id  quod  pendet  a  persoaMone  et  corde,  tum  etiam  mnlto 
minua  ad  earn  pcrtinere,  exigere  per  ria  exteriorem 
•ubjeclionem  suis  decretis;"  and  this  proposition  is  de- 
clared heretical  so  far  as  by  the  indeterminate  words 
"  extendendo  ad  res  exterioree"  is  denoted  an  abuse  of 
Chnrch  power;  and  "Qua  parte  innuuat,  ecdesiam  non 
habere  auctoritatem  subjeetionis  suis  decretis  exigend« 
aliter  quam  per  media  qute  pendent  a  persua»one — qua- 
tcnus  intendat  ecclesiam;  non  habere  collatam  lUA  a 
Deo  potestatem,  non  solum  dirigendi  per  cooriUa  et  Bna- 
eiones,  sed  etiacn  jubendi  per  legea,  ac  devios  contain  a- 
cesque  extmore  judicio  ac  salubribos  pcenis  coercendi 
atque  cngendi"  (ex  Bened.  XIV  in  brevi  Ad  Astidua*, 
anai  1755;  com  p.  Danmaiio  Sj/nodi  PitlotentiM,  art  iv, 
V,  in  the  Appendix  to  Cammea  Cone  Triitmt,  Tauchnilz 
ed.p.S86).  QythisdeteminatioDoftwopopflamBttbe 
iutcrpreted  the  oath  taken  by  a  biabop  upon  ooaaeer»> 
tion :  "  Haweticoa,  scbismaticoa,  et  rebelles  eidem  Domi- 
no noatro  vel  successoribus  pnedictis,  pro  posse  persequar 
et  impugnabo"  {P<nU\0cale  Him.).  The  claim  from  the 
Church  of  the  power  of  temporal  punishment  is  distinct. 
Tha  union  of  civil  sovereignty  over  the  Papal  States 
with  tbe  eedesiastical  primacy  makes  such  a  claim  more, 
natonl  to  the  bead  of  tbe  Romish  Church;  bat  aa  tbe 
hiatory  of  the  Papal  States  does  not  recommend  each  a 
uniun  of  the  temporal  and  civil  powers,  so  neither  does 
the  history  of  the  Romish  obedience  recommend  a  trans- 
fer of  coercive  jurisdiction  from  the  civil  to  the  ecclesi- 
auical  tribunals.  That  there  is  no  such  power  divinely 
given  to  the  Church  we  have  endeavored  to  riww.  See 
cha  art.  ia  Blunt,  Did.  ^ Dodr.  and  But.  TheoL  a.  of 
which  we  have  largely  availed  ootaelvea;  Elliott,  A>- 
manStm;  &blman,  Lai.  Chi^ixmiig ;  Leakey,  Hut,  of 
E^rop.  MoraU,  and  his  Hitt,  of  JtatitmcUUin,  i,  74,  166, 
331,850,  andesp.  ii,ll,99;  Thompson,  Fopwy  and  the 
Civil  Potptr  (jK^  Index);  Ittddle,  Peneattitmt  <if  the 
Papaiy  (LotkL  186^  S  Toh,  8vo>  See  BoMAHUH. 
(J.  H.W.) 

FERSEGimONS  OF  CHBISTIAm  Tbe  pene- 
cutinn  of  Cbriatiana  dates  flrom  tbe  day  when  Jeans 
Cbriat  appeared  among  men  to  preach  the  glad  tidings 
of  redemption  from  ain  and  salvation  eternal  The  very 
earliest  sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  its  Head 
are  subjects  of  New-Testament  history.  It  is  clear  that 
these  eariiest  sufferings  Chriattans  endured  from  the 
Jew&  But  tbe  penecations  were  of  no  great  severity 
so  kmg  as  the  Jewe  were  the  persecutors.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Roman  autitoritiea  aaaanied  the  exercise  of  the 
state's  sovereignty  persecution  took  a  more  terrible  form, 
and  there  were  then  inaugurated  a  series  of  measures  in- 
tended to  compel  the  rinng  community  of  Christians  to 
renounce  their  new  creed,  and  to  conform  to  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  tbe  empire.  In  later  times  persecu- 
tions of  beretica  and  diaaenters  have  been  not  ancom- 
noon  on  the  part  of  ootain  Christian  bodka,  eqiecially 
the  Romish  and  Anglican  ehnrcbea; 

I.  Papatt  Peneattioiu. — These  are  called  the  tai  per- 
teciUiofu  in  eoclesiasticBl  history,  and  designate  cer- 
tain periods  of  special  severity.  The  Christian  com- 
munity were  at  all  times  regarded  with  suspirion  and 
dlslilie  in  tbe  Roman  empire — the  constitutioa  of  Rome 


not  only  being  essentially  intderant  ot  those  new  idig- 
iona  which,  like  the  Christian,  were  directiy  aggressive 
agunst  the  estabhshed  religion  of  the  state,  but  hdng 
particniariy  bostUe  to  private  associations  and  {vivate 
assemblages  for  worship,  such  aa  those  which  every 
Christian  congrqptUon  by  its  very  nature  {vesented; 
and  thus  there  are  very  few  periods  during  the  first 
three  oenluries  in  wfaidi  it  can  be  said  that  the  Church 
enjoyed  everywhere  a  complete  immunity  ftom  perse- 
cution. But  the  name  is  fpvcn  particulariy  to  ceruin 
periods  when  either  new  enactments  were  passed  against 
Christianity,  or  the  existing  ones  were  enforced  with 
unusual  rigor.  The  notion  of  ten  such  periods  is  com- 
monly accepted  almost  as  a  historical  axiom ;  and  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  this  precise  determination  of 
tbe  nnmber  ia  oompanttivdy  reeeaL  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury no  settled  theory  of  the  nnmher  9I  panecntiona 
aeems  to  have  been  adopted.  Laetantius  reckons  up  but 
six ;  Eusebiua  does  not  atate  what  the  number  was,  but 
his  narrative  suppUea  data  for  nine.  Sulpicios  Severua, 
in  the  &ih  century,  is  the  first  who  expressly  states  the 
number  as  ten;  hut  he  only  enumerates  nine  in  detail, 
and  in  eom|detiiig  tbe  nombw  to  ten,  he  adds  the  gen- 
eral persecution  which,  at  tbe  coming  of  Antichrist,  is 
to  piecede  the  end  of  the  wtuld.  The  fixing  of  ton  aa 
the  number  aeems  to  have  originated  in  a  mystic  allu- 
sion to  the  ten  boms  of  the  beast  in  the  Apocalypse 
(xvii,  12).  It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  thb 
is  only  a  question  of  words,  tbe  diversity  of  enumera- 
tion arising  from  the  different  notions  attached  by  the 
several  historians  to  tbe  deaignatioo  gmtraL  If  taken 
quite  strictly  to  oonqirise  tbe  entire  Roman  empire,  the 
number  must  fidl  below  ten ;  if  need  more  looedy  ^  lo- 
cal persecutiona,  the  number  night  he  very  largely  in- 
creased. The  ten  persecutions  commonly  regarded  as 
general  are  the  following: 

(1.)  The  persecution  under  Nero,  A.D.  64,  when  that 
emperor,  having  set  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  threw  tbe 
odkim  of  that  execrable  action  mi  the  Christians.  First, 
those  were  apprehended  who  openly  avowed  themselves 
to  be  of  that  sect;  then  by.ibem  were  discovered  ait 
immense  multitude,  all  of  whom  were  ocmvicted.  Their 
death  and  tortures  were  a^ravated  by  cmei  deririun 
and  sport;  for  they  were  either  covered  with  the  skins 
of  wild  beasts,  and  lorn  in  pieoes  by  devouring  dogs,  or 
fastened  te  crosses,  and  wrapped  up  in  combustible  gar- 
ments, that^  when  the  daylif^t  failed,  tbey  might,  like 
torches^  serve  to  dispel  the  darkneae  of  Uie  nigbt.  For 
this  tragical  spectacle  Nero  lent  his  own  gardens,  and 
exhibited  at  the  aame  rime  the  public  diversions  of  the 
circus ;  sometimes  driving  a  chariot  in  person,  and  some- 
times standing  as  a  spectator,  while  the  diridu  of  wom- 
en, boming  to  ashes,  supplied  music  for  his  cars.  See 

NbBOHIAN  PKBWCirnoNS. 

(3.)  Tbe  second  general  persecution  was  under  Do- 
mi  tian.  From  the  death  of  Noo  to  the  reign  of  Doni- 
tian  the  Christians  remained  unmolested  and  daily  in- 
creaung ;  bat  towards  the  ckise  of  the  Ist  century  they 
were  again  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  persecution. 
In  this  persecution  many  eminent  Christians  suffered : 
but  the  death  of  Domitlan  soon  delivered  them  from 
this  ealaml^.  In  the  year  85  40,000  were  supposed  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom. 

(8.)  The  third  began  in  tbe  third  year  of  Tn^an,  in 
the  rear  100.  Many  things  contributed  towards  it  1  as 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  the  emperor's  seel  for  his  relig- 
ion and  aversion  to  Christianity,  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  pagans,  supported  by  falsehoods  and  calumnies 
against  the  Christians.  Under  the  planrible  pretence 
of  their  holding  illegal  meetings  and  societies,  they 
were  eeverely  persecuted  by  tin  governors  and  other 
oiBcers;  in  which  perseeution  great  nombera  fell  the 
rage  of  popular  tumult,  as  well  as  by  laws  and  processes. 
This  penecution  continued  several  years,  with  difltrent 
degrees  of  severity,  in  many  parte  of  the  empire,  and 
was  so  much  the  mure  afflicting  because  the  Christians 

generally  suffered  under  tbe  notion)  of  malefactors  and 
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tndton,  md  under  in  emperor  fiuned  for  tab  lingular 
JoBtioe  and  modwition.  I'he  bom  noted  imrtyr  m 
this  pmecudon  was  Ignattas  of  Aniioch,  although  some 
name  alao  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome.  After  some  time 
the  fury  of  this  persecution  was  abated,  but  did  not  cease 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Trajan.  In  the  eighth  rear 
of  bis  Bucceseor,  Adrian,  U  broke  out  with  new  rage. 
This  is  by  some  called  the  founh  general  persecution, 
but  is  more  commonly  considered  as  a  revival  or  ooo- 
tinuauce  of  the  third. 

(4.)  This  persecution  took  place  under  Antoninus  the 
philosopher;  and  at  different  places,  with  several  inber- 
misuons  and  diifereot  degrees  of  severity,  it  oootinued 
the  greater  part  of  bis  reign.  Antoninus  hbnself  has 
been  touch  excused  as  to  this  pafiecutkHi.  Aatheefaar^ 
acter  of  the  virtuous  Trajan,  however,  ts  aulUed  by  the 
martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  so  tlie  reign  of  the  phiknophic 
Harcus  is  forevw  disgraced  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  ven- 
erable Polycarp,  inahop  of  Smyrna,  the  friend  and  coro- 
paniou  of  St.  John.  A  fkw  days  previous  to  his  death, 
he  is  said  to  have  dreamed  that  his  pillow  was  on  fire. 
When  urged  by  the  proconsul  to  renounce  Christ,  be 
nplied,  "Foanooi*  and  lax  years  have  I  served  him, 
and  he  has  never  done  roe  an  injury:  can  1  blaq>henie 
my  King  and  my  Saviour ?"  Several  miracles  are  re- 
ported to  have  happened  at  bis  death.  Tlie  flames,  as 
if  unwilling  to  injure  his  sacred  person,  are  said  to  hare 
arched  over  his  head;  and  it  is  a<lded  that  at  length, 
being  despatched  with  a  sword,  a  dove  tiew  out  of  the 
wound,  and  that  flrom  the  {nle  proceeded  a  most  fra- 
grant ioieU.  It  is  obvious  that  the  arching  of  the  flames 
night  be  an  accidental  effect,  which  the  enthusiastic 
veneration  of  his  diactples  might  convert  into  a  miracle ; 
and  as  to  the  story  of  the  dove,  etc,  Eusebiits  himself 
apparently  did  not  credit  it,  unce  he  has  omitted  it  in 
bis  narrative  of  the  transdction.  Among  many  other 
victims  of  persecution  in  this  philowphic  reign  we  must 
also  record  that  of  the  excdleut  and  learned  Justin. 
But  it  was  at  Ljrona  and  Vienne,  in  Qaitl,  that  the  tDoat 
shocking  aeeoea  were  acted.  Among  many  namdess 
waOmn,  histofy  has  preserved  from  oblivion  Pnthinus, 
the  respectable  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  was  then  mure 
than  ninety  years  of  age ;  Sanctus,  a  deacon  of  Vienne ; 
Attalus,  a  native  of  Pergamus;  Hatarus,  and  Alexan- 
der; some  fit  whom  were  devoured  by  wild  beaata.  and 
some  of  them  tortured  in  an  iron  chair  made  red  bat. 
Some  females  also,  and  particularly  Biblias  and  Blan- 
dina,  reflected  honor  both  upon  their  sex  and  religion 
by  their  constancy  and  courage. 

(5.)  A  considerable  part  of  the  reign  of  Sevenis 
proved  so  far  ftivorable  to  the  Chrisdans  that  no  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  severe  edicts  already  in  force 
against  them.  For  this  lenity  they  were  probably  in- 
debted to  Proculnr,  «  Christian,  who,  In  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner,  cured  the  emperor  of  a  dangerous 
distemper  by  the  apptication  of  oD.  Bat  this  degree 
of  peace,  precarions  as  it  was,  and  fkvqnently  inter- 
rupted by  the  partial  execution  of  severe  laws,  was 
terminated  by  en  edict,  A.D.  197,  which  pnAibited 
every  subject  of  the  empire,  under  severe  penalties, 
from  embracing  the  Jewish  or  Christian  Csilh.  This 
law  appears,  upon  a  first  view,  derigned  merely  to  im- 
pede tiie  Anther  progress  of  Chrlstiaid^;  bat  it  in- 
cited the  magistracy  to  enforea  the  lawt  of  former  em- 
perors, wblcb  were  still  existing,  against  tbe  Chris- 
tians ;  and  during  seven  years  they  were  exposed  to  a 
rigorous  persecntion  In  Palestine,  Egypt,  the  rest  of 
Africa,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  other  parts.  In  this  pwse- 
cutlon  Leonidas,  the  father  of  Origen,  and  Irenms, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  suffered  martyrdom.  On  this  occa- 
sion Tertullian  composed  his  "Apology."  The  vio- 
lence 9t  pagan  intolerance  was  most  severely  f^lt  In 
Egypt,  and  particularly  at  Alexandria. 

(6.)  The  next  persecution  began  with  the  reipn  of 
the  emperor  Maximinns,  A.D.  £-16,  and  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  that  prince*s  tiatred  of  his  prcdecesfor,  Al- 
exander, in  whose  fiunily  many  Cliristians  had  found 


shelter  and  patronage.   Thim^  OAm  peraeeadan  was 

very  severe  in  aome  plaeea,  yet  we  have  the  aames  «f 
only  a  few  martyrs.  Origen  at  this  time  was  toj 
industrious  in  supportiiig  the  Cbristtans  under  tbcsa 
fiery  trials. 

(7.)  The  most  dreadAU  persecntion  that  ever  had 
been  known  in  tbe  Cbnrdi  oognrred  daring  llic  Ant 
reign  ofDedus,  the  Christiana  betatg  exposed  togiea^ 
er  calamities  than  any  they  had  hitherto  snffoted.  It 
has  been  said,  and  with  some  probabilitT,  that  the 
ChriatUns  were  involved  in  this  persecution  hjr  their 
attachment  to  the  family  of  the  emperor  nilip.  Coa- 
siderable  namben  were  publicly  destroyed;  acvccsl 
purchased  safofy  by  bribaa  or  seenred  It  by  fli^: 
aad  many  deserted  tnm  tbe  tnitb,  and  toBssated  to 
bam  incense  on  tbe  altars  of  tbe  gods.  Tlw  city  of 
Alexandria,  the  great  theatre  of  perseentiesi,  bad  svoi 
anticipated  the  edicts  of  the  emperor,  and  had  pet  t» 
death  a  number  of  innocent  persons,  among  «boM 
were  some  women.  Tlie  imperial  edict  for  perse- 
cuting the  Christians  was  pnblisbed  A.D.  249;  and 
ehortiy  after  Fabianus,  btsbop  of  Rome,  witii  a  nm> 
lier  of  his  followers,  was  put  to  death.  TbewnetaUe 
bisliops  of  Jerasolem  and  Antioch  died  in  prison,  tba 
most  cruel  to  tares  were  employed,  aad  tba  nnmbeit 
that  perished  are  by  all  partlea  confoiaed  to  bne  been 
very  considerable. 

(H.)  The  emperor  Yalerian,  in  the  fonrlb  year  of  hit 
reign,  A.D.  257,  listening  to  the  soggestiens  of  M»- 
crintts,  a  magician  of  Egypt,  was  prevailed  opoa  to 
persecute  tbe  Christistts,  on  pretence  that  by  their 
j  wicked  and  exeenible  charms  they  hindered  the  piee- 
peri^  of  the  emperor.  Uacrinus  advised  him  to  per- 
form many  impious  rites,  sacrifices,  end  incantatim: 
to  cut  tbe  throats  of  infonts,  etc. ;  and  edicts  wwe  pab- 
lisbed  in  all  places  against  tbe  Cbristians,  who  w«re 
exposed  without  protection  to  tbe  oommoo  rage.  We 
have  tbe  names  of  several  martyrs,  among  wbom  woe 
the  fiimonB  St.  Lanrenos,  ardidaacon  of  ^ae^and  tbe 
great  St  Cyprian,  bisbop  of  Carlbago. 

(9.)  A  persecutioa  took  place  under  the  emperor  As- 
relbn,  A.D.  374 ;  but  it  was  so  nnall  and  inmid- 
erable  that  it  gave  little  intemiptiun  to  tbe  peaee  of 
tbe  Church. 

(10.)  The  last  gMieral  persecntbm  of  tbe  CMMkns 
began  in  the  ninetoentb  year  of  tbe  aBpMW  INocle- 
tian,A.D.8M.  Tbe nuist violent promoCersef it wm 
Hieroclee  the  philosopher,  who  wrote  against  tbe  Chiis. 
tian  reli|{lon,  and  Galerius,  wbom  Diocletian  had  de- 
clared Camr.  This  latter  was  excit«d  not  only  by  Ui 
own  cruelty  and  superstition,  but  likewise  by  hit  mtA- 
er,  who  was  a  lealous  pagan.  IMocletian,  contraiy  n 
his  inclination,  waa  prevailed  upon  to  aotboriaa  tbt 
persecution  by  bis  edicts.  Aorordingly  it  began  is 
tbe  city  of  Nioamo^  whence  h  aiwcnd  into  other  dt- 
ies  and  provinces,  sad  beeamo  at  IwtnidvciaaL  Giesl 
numbers  of  Christians  safTered  tbe  sevens*  tertsres  ia 
this  persecntion,  though  the  acoounte  given  of  it  bv 
succeeding  historians  are  probably  exaggented.  "nm 
■re,  however,  sufficient  well-authenticated  foets  to  ■>- 
sure  us  amply  of  tbe  cruel  and  intolenBt  diipusHisa 
of  the  professote  of  pagan  phibNopby.  Tba  bnmsa 
imai^natinn  was,  indeed,  almoat  exbusted  la  inisul 
ing  a  variety  of  tnrtarea.  Some  w«re  fanpaM  aRvv: 
some  had  theb  limbs  broken,  and  in  that  timfitira 
were  left  to  expire.  Some  were  masted  by  dow  fires: 
nnd  some  suspended  by  tiieir  feet  with  tbctr  bsodi 
downward,  aikd,  a  fire  bdng  placed  nnder  tl»ea,  «m 
snflbcated  by  tbe  smoke.  Some  had  melted  lend  poon^ 
dawn  tfaelr  tbnata,  and  tbe  flesh  of  aome  w«a  torn  of 
vitb  abella,  and  others  bad  splinters  «f  reeds  AfM 
nndertbenailsoftbeirfingsrsaadtoea.,  Tbefrwwto 
were  not  capitally  pon)sh»d  had  tbefr  limbs  and  tbw 
features  mutilitted.  It  would  be  endless  tn  mmnte 
the  victims  of  raperstitioa.  The  faisbops  of  Nitumidi*. 
of  Tyre,  of  SIdon,  of  Emesa,  several  natrosts  and  iv- 
(^os  of  tbe  pueit  cbaracter^w^^^^^j^^sse  antbarif 
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plabaiaiu,  urir«d  *t  immwlali^  tbrovgb 
ths  flames  of  nui^idom.  At  last  It 
pleased  God  that  the  empmr  Comtan- 
tine,  who  himself  aftenruda  became  a 
ChrisUan,  openly  declared  for  the  Cfaris- 
tiuu,  aad  published  the  iOrst  law  id  fuvor 
of  them.  The  death  of  Mazimin,  emperor 
of  the  East,  soon  after  put «  period  to  all 
their  troubles;  and  this  was  the  groat 
epoch  when  Christianitr  tiiamphaotly 
got  posseadoD  of  the  thrones  of  princes. 

In  thb  dreadful  persecotfam,  which  last- 
ed ten  years,  houses  filled  with  Cfariatiana 
were  set  on  fire,  and  numbers  of  them 
were  tied  together  with  ropes  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
It  ia  related  that  17,000  were  slain  in  the  space  of  one 
month,  and  that  during  the  continuance  of  this  perse- 
cntkm.  In  the  prmrlnce  of  Eiiypt  alone,  no  less  than 
144,000  Cbrifltians  died  by  the  violence  of  their  perse- 
cotora,  besides  700,000  that  died  through  the  Utiguw 
ot  banishment  or  the  public  works  to  which  they  were 
eondemned.  The  time  fixed  for  the  exterminating 
edicts,  as  they  are  called,  was  the  Feast  of  Terminalia 
in  the  year  802,  which  historians  remark  was  to  put  an 
end  to  Cbriitiaaity.  So  complete  was  supposed  to  be 
the  extirpation  of  the  sect,  that  coins  were  stmck  and 
inscriptions  set  op  recording  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
saperstitionwas  now  ntterlyexterminated,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  restored  by  Diocletian,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Jupiter;  and  Maximian,  who  took  that  of  Her- 
culee.  la  tiie  annexed  coin,  from  the  collection  of  the 
Louvre  at  Paris,  the  obverse  represents  the  head  of  the 
emperor  Diocletian  crowned  with  laurel,  and  his  shoul- 
ders covered  with  a  robe,  with  the  legend  DiocUtiamu 


CMn  crfDtoeletlan  to  oommoBaorata  the  Sxtlrpatloa  of  Ghrlstlul^. 

FerpeliiK$ AugialiiM,  " DIoeletlaii,  perpetaal, hap- 
py, aogoat."  On  tiie  reverse  Is  Jn|Hter  holding  In  bis 
rafacd  hand  a  thunderbolt,  and  trampling  a  kneeling 
figure  with  serpent-like  feet,  having  the  legend  Jovi 
Ft^geratori,  "To  Jupiter  the  thunderer."    The  pros- 
trate figure  designates  Christianity,  and  the  figure  of 
Jnpiter  brandishing  his  thundertwlt  is  taken  probably 
from  Ovid's  description,  "Qno  centimanom  dejecerat 
i^at  Tjrphoea ;"  be  is  dasUng  down  the  Christians 
with  the  same  fire  as  he  hurled  upon  the  Titans,  who 
bad  equally  but  vainly  tried  to  dispossess  him  of  heav- 
en.   The  figure  of  this  coin  is  very  remarkable,  and 
has  a  resemblance  so  strong  as  to  identify  it  with  the 
Abnuax  on  the  Qnostic  gems,  with  serpent-like  feet, 
supposed  to  be  the  God  of  the  Christiana.  We 
see  him  here  disarmed  of  his  weapons,  the  very 
being  which  the  Christians  were  supposed  to 
udore,  and  this  single  sect  and  its  impure  idol 
bringing  persecntioD  on  the  whole  of  the  Cbris- 
tlao  Church.    In  the  exergoe  is  Pasmia  Roma, 
"The  money  of  Rome,"  A  coin  similar  to  that 
nf  Diocletian  was  struck  by  bis  colleague,  Max- 
imian, to  commemorate  an  event  in  which  he 
also  had  acted  a  distinguished  part.  Inthe  fol- 
lowing coin  the  obverse  represents  the  naked 
bust  of  the  emperor  crowned  with  laarel,  hav- 
ing; tbe  legend  MmmAmiM  Perpetmu  A  ugtittiu, 
"  li« jrimian,  perpetual,  angost."   On  tba 
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verse  Is  the  figure  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  in  nearly  the 
same  attitude,  and  with  tbe  same  legend  as  the  former, 
but  having  bis  bead  covered.    In  the  prostrate  figure 
the  serpentine  part  of  the  legs  Is  not  distinct,  and  It 
has  CD  the  whole  more  (tf  a  human  form.    It  may  he 
conjectured  that  Diocletian  wished  to  represent  only 
the  depraved  and  cormpt  sectarians  of  which  bis  fig- 
ure is  the  emblem ;  and  that  his  more  atrocious  col- 
league, careless  of  distinction,  exhibited  the  genius  of 
CbristLinity  under  any  form  as  equally  the  object  of 
his  persecution.    This,  tiie  most  dreadful  of  all  the 
heathen  persecutions,  was  hapfuly  also  tbe  last ;  and 
the  time  sbortiy  arrived  when  Christianity  bwame 
the  pablie  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Constan- 
tino was  converted  A.D.  812,  and,  according  to  eccle- 
siastical writers,  his  conversion  was  effected,  tike  that 
of  St.  Paul,  by  a  sensible  miracle,  while  he  was  per- 
forming a  Journey  on  a  public  road.    He  immedi- 
ately afterwards  adopted  the  cross  as  bis  ensign,  and 
formed  on  the  spot  tbe  celebrated  labamm  or  Chiis- 
tian  standard,  which  was  ever  afterwards 
substituted  for  the  Ronun  eagle.  This, 
as  Eosebius  describes  it,  was  a  spear 
crossed  by  an  arrow,  on  which  was  eoa- 
pended  a  velum  having  inscribed  on  it 
the  monogram  formed  by  the  Greek  let- 
ters X  and  P,  the  initials  of  the  name  of 
Christ.   See  Labaritm.   The  coin  be- 
low represents  on  the  obverse  the  naked 
bust  of  the  emperor  crowned  with  a  lau- 
rel wreath,  and  surrounded  with  the  leg- 
end Flaviut  y'cUenuM  CouttofUiHUt  Per- 
ptttuu  Fdix  Augustus,  "  Flavins  Valerius 
Constantine,  perpetual,  happy,  august." 
On  the  reverse  is  the  whole-len^  figure 
of  the  emperor  1b  annor,  covered  with  a  helmet,  stand- 
ing on  tbe  prow  of  a  galley  (a  ship  was  tbe  common 
emblem  of  the  state  among  the  Romans.    See  the  ode 
of  Horace,  0  Ifavis)^  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a 
globe,  surniotinted  by  a  rayed  phoenix,  the  adopted 
emblem  of  bis  family,  to  intimate  the  renovation  of 
tbe  empire ;  in  his  left  is  the  labarum,  inscribed  with 
tbe  monogram;  behind  ia  tbe  angel  of  victory,  di- 
recting his  course ;  around  is  the  appfopriate  legend, 
Felix  Temponm  Jtepara^  "  The  happy  reformation 
of  the  times."   In  tbe  exergne  la  Peamia  7^tt«rorvm, 
"  Tbe  money  of  Treves."    For  monographs  on  these 
pagan  persecutionsi  see  Volbedinft  Iitdex  Pragi-amma- 
turn,  p.  96  M]. 
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II.  Chrittitm  PtrmaOioiu. — The  gailt  of  peiMCntioii 
hu,  however,  been  attached  to  profesaing  ChristUnB. 
Had  men  beeti  guided  aolely  by  the  spirit  Mid  the  pn- 
cepts  of  tb«  Gospel,  the  conduct  of  its  bleued  Antbor, 
•nd  the  writiDgs  uid  example  of  his  immediate  disci- 
ples, we  might  have  boldly  affirmed  that  among  Chris- 
tians there  could  be  no  tendeoc^r  to  encroach  upon 
freedom  of  discussion,  and  no  approach  to  persecution. 
The  Gospel,  in  every  page  of  it,  inculcates  tanderness 
and  mercy;  it  exhit>ito  the  most  nnwearled  indulgence 
to  the  ftuiltles  and  errors  of  men ;  and  It  represents 
oharity  as  the  badge  of  those  who  to  sincerity  profess 
IL  In  rud's  description  of  this  gfue  (1  Cor.  xUi)  he 
has  drawn  a  idctore  of  motnal  fivbearuice  and  kind- 
ness and  toleration,  upon  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  dwell  without  being  raised  superior  to  every  con- 
tracted sentiment,  and  Rowing  with  the  most  diffn- 
■ive  benevolence.  In  the  churches  which  he  planted 
he  had  often  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  teachers  who 
bad  labored  to  satmrt  the  foundation  vhieh  be  had 
laid,  to  misrepresent  hts  motives,  and  to  tnenlcste  doc- 
trines which,  through  the  inspiration  that  was  impart- 
ed to  him,  he  discerned  to  proceed  from  the  most  per- 
verted views,  and  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  great 
designs  of  the  Gospel.  These  teachers  he  strenuously 
and  conscientiously  opposed ;  he  endeavored  to  show 
the  great  importance  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote  being 
on  their  guard  against  them ;  and  bs  evinced  Ae  moat 
ardent  zeal  in  resisting  their  insidious  purposes ;  but 
he  never,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  insinuated  that 
they  should  be  persecuted,  adhering  always  to  the  max- 
im which  he  had  laid  down,  that  the  weapons  of  a  Chris* 
tian  warfare  are  not  carnal  but  spiritual.  He  does,  in- 
deed, sometimes  speak  of  heretics ;  and  he  even  exhorta 
that,  after  expostulation  with  him,  a  heretic  abonid  be 
rejected,  and  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Church  to  which  be  bad  once  belof^ed.  But  that  pre- 
cept of  the  apostle  has  no  reference  to  the  persecution 
which  it  has  sometimes  been  conceived  to  sanction, 
and  which  has  generally  been  directed  against  men 
quite  sincere  in  their  belief,  bowaver  emmeons  they 
may  be  esteemed. 

Upon  a  subject  thua  enfiweed  tgr  precept  and  ex- 
ample. It  ii  not  to  be  sU|qM»ed  that  the  first  converts, 
deriving  their  notlonsof  Christianity  immediately  from 
our  Lord  or  his  apostles,  could  have  any  opinion  dif- 
ferent in  theory,  at  least,  fh>m  that  which  has  been 
now  established.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  prim- 
itive fatben,  although  in  many  respecta  they  erred, 
onequivocally  express  themselves  in  fkvor  of  the  moat 
ample  liberty  as  to  religious  sentiment,  and  highly  d^ 
approve  of  every  attempt  to  control  it.  Passages  from 
many  of  these  writers  might  be  quoted  to  establisb 
that  this  was  almost  the  universal  sentiment  tQl  the 
age  of  Constantino.  Lactantius  in  particular  has,  with 
great  force  and  beauty,  delivered  his  opinion  against 
persecution :  "  There  ia  no  need  of  compulsion  and  vi- 
olence, because  religion  cannot  be  (6re6d;  and  men 
must  be  made  willing,not  by  stripes, but  by  argnmenla. 
Slaughter  and  piety  are  qnita  oppoalte  to  each  other; 
nor  can  truth  consist  with  violence,  or  justice  with  cru- 
elty. They  are  convinced  that  nothing  is  more  excel- 
lent than  religion,  and  therefore  think  that  It  ought  to 
be  defended  with  force ;  but  they  are  mistaken,  both  in 
the  nature  of  religion,  and  in  proper  methods  to  sup- 
port It;  for  reli^on  is  to  be  defended,  not  by  murder, 
bnt  by  perauasion ;  not  by  cruelty,  but  by  patience ; 
not  by  wickednasB,  but  by  faith.  If  yon  attempt  to 
defend  religion  by  blood,  and  tormenta,  and  evil,  this 
is  not  to  defend,  but  to  violate  and  pollute  it;  for  there 
is  nothing  that  should  be  more  free  than  the  choice  of 
religion,  in  which,  if  content  be  wanting,  it  becomes 
entirely  void  and  ine^tual." 

The  genmtl  conduct  of  Christians  during  the  first 
three  centuries  was  in  eonformi^  with  the  admirable 
maxima  now  quoted.  Enseblua  baa  rscorded  that 
Polycarp,  after  In  Tlia  endeavoring  to  pexauade  Anl- 


cetus,  who  was  biahop  of  Home,  to  embrace  his  opimn 
as  to  some  point  with  respect  to  which  tbey  differed, 
gave  him,  notwithstanding,  the  kias  of  peace,  «bik 
Anicrtnt  eommanlcated  with  tiie  mar^r;  and  Innnt 
menUoos  that  although  Polycarp  waa  much  ollhnded 
with  the  Gnostic  heretics,  who  abounded  in  bis  davs, 
be  converted  numbers  of  them,  not  by  the  applieatin 
of  constraint  or  violence,  hut  by  the  facts  and  arga- 
menu  which  he  calmly  submitted  for  tfaeir  ctmndas' 
tiou.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  even  dunif 
the  second  century  aome  traces  of  penecntioB  ate  to 
be  found.  Victor,  one  of  the  oarly  pen  tiffs,  becaw 
the  Asiatic  bishops  differed  from  him  about  tbe  rak 
tor  the  ofaaervanoe  of  Easter,  exconnnnnlcatcd  thtm 
as  guilty  of  heresy ;  and  he  acted  in  tbe  ssune  manacr 
towards  a  person  who  held  what  be  considered  as  env- 
neous  notions  respecting  the  Trinity.  This  stretch  at 
authority  was,  indeed,  reprobated  by  the  generality  </ 
Cbristisus,  and  remonstrances  against  it  were  acncd- 
logly  presented.  There  waa,  however,  in  tUs  ^oceed- 
ing  of  Victor  too  dear  a  proof  tbat  tbe  Cbsvcb  was 
beginning  to  deviate  from  Ute  perfect  cliarity  by  wUcI 
it  had  been  adorned,  and  too  sore  an  indication  tint 
the  example  of  one  who  held  so  higfa  an  office,  when  it 
was  in  harmony  with  the  corraption  or  with  the  worrt 
passions  of  our  nature,  would  be  extensively  followed. 
But  atill  there  was  in  the  excommnnlcatioa  rashly 
pronounced  by  tbe  pope  merely  an  exertiea  of  eecfcn- 
astical  power,  not  inteHering  with  die  petaonal  secari- 
ty,  with  the  property,  or  with  tbe  Uvea  of  tboae  agaiait 
whom  It  was  directed  j  and  we  may,  Dotvithstandii% 
this  slight  exception,  conuder  tbe  firat  three  centatita 
as  marked  by  tbe  candor  and  tbe  benevolence  implied 
in  tbe  charity  which  jndgeth  not,  and  tbinketh  no  evil 

It  waa  after  Christianity  had  been  establiabcd  as  the 
religion  of  the  empire  and  after  wealth  and  beBor  had 
been  conftrred  on  iu  ministera,  tbat  the  moostraas  cvfl 
of  persecution  acquired  ^gantic  strength,  and  threw  tti 
bluting  influence  over  the  religion  of  tbe  Uo^teL  TW 
causes  of  this  are  apparent.  Hen  exalted  in  the  scak 
of  society  were  eager  to  extend  the  power  which  hsd 
been  intrusted  to  them;  and  they  aonght  to  do  so  by 
exacting  from  tbe  people  acqnieacenoe  in  tbe  pecaBar 
interpretations  of  tenets  and  doctrines  which  they  chow 
to  publish  as  articles  of  faith.  The  moment  that  this 
was  attempted  the  fuundatim  was  laid  for  the  esoat  ta- 
flexible  intolerance;  because  reluctance  to  submit  was 
no  longer  regarded  soldy  as  a  matter  of  comet 
as  interfering  with  the  interest  and  the  dominkHi  of  the 
ruling  party.  It  was  therefore  proceeded  against  with 
all  the  eagerness  which  men  so  unequivocally  diqilsv 
when  tbe  temporal  bleasinga  that  giatiiy  tbeir  mmlbi&m 
or  add  to  their  oomfort  are  attempted  to  be  wicAed  flea 
them.  TootherdictatesthanthoaeoftbeWoRlerfiod 
the  members  of  the  Church  now  listened;  and  opinioH 
were  viewed,  not  in  reference  to  that  Word,  bui  to  thr 
effect  which  they  might  produce  upon  the  woridly  ad- 
vancement or  prosperity  of  tboae  1^  whom  tbey  mt 
avowed.  From  the  era,  then,  of  tbe  oonvanon  of  Cn- 
stanfine  we  may  date,  if  not  altogether  tbe  iatiodaelUB, 
at  least  the  deddve  infinence  of  persecutioa, 

III.  Roman  CatMie  Penetmtion.  —  Numenxa  woe 
tbe  persecutions  of  different  secta  from  Oonstantaae'j 
time  to  the  Reformation;  but  when  tbe  famous  Mania 
Luther  aroee,  and  opposed  the  enonandanldtieiiefthe 
Church  of  Boipe,  and  the  aentimenls  of  thia  good  aaa 
began  to  spread,  the  pope  and  his  clergy  Joined  aD  Ikair 
forces  to  hinder  their  progress.  A  geooal  eoeaol  ^ 
the  cleifry  was  called :  this  was  the  famoos  Ooantil  sf 
Trent,  which  was  held  for  near  eighteen  tuectmnytm, 
for  the  purpoee  of  establishing  popery  in  greater  iplea- 
dor  and  prevMiting  the  Reformation.  Tbe  fnends  cf 
the  Reformation  were  anathematised  and  exoomDaa- 
cated,  and  the  life  aS  Luther  waa  often  in  dai^w,  ibeagh 
at  last  be  ^ed  on  the  bed  of  peace.  Fion  tfase  to  liae 
InnumeraUe  schemea  were  ai«e«ted  ta  oaqthiew  the 
Befonned  ChufdQi^dilvn.^S<ddA[&  foot  te  iht 
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SUM  pufpoae.  The  iDvineiUe  Aimida,  as  it  was  rainly 
caned,  had  the  aune  end  in  riew.  Hie  Inqiuution, 
■wbieh  was  eetri>lM>ed  in  the  Vttb  centuty  agwnit  the 
WaldCBMs  iMelsqaurnoii],  was  now  more  effectually 
set  to  work.  Terrible  penerationa  were  carried  on  in 
various  parts  of  Gennany,  and  even  in  Bohemia,  which 
continued  aboat  thirty  years,  and  the  blood  of  the  Mints 
was  aaid  to  flow  like  rirers  of  water.  The  coantries  of 
Poland,  Lithoania, and  Haogary  were  in  a  rimUar  num- 
ner  delugvd  with  Protestant  bk>od. 

1.  MoHtmd,  bt  the  Low  Countries,  hr  many  years, 
the  most  sMaring  cmeltiee  were  exercised  under  the 
mercdleas  and  anrdenting  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  to 
whom  tb«  inh^tants  of  that  pan  of  the  world  were 
then  in  aobJectioD.  Father  Paul  obserres  that  these 
Belgic  martyrs  were  60,000 ;  but  Grotios  and  others  ub- 
eerre  that  there  were  100,000  who  suffered  by  the  hand 
of  the  «3ceentiiHNr.  Herein,  however,  Satan  and  his 
age^ila  failed  of  tbdr  purpose ;  for  In  the  issue  a  great 
part  of  the  Netherlands  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 
erected  themeelvefl  into  a  separate  and  independent 
state,  which  has  ever  since  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
principal  Protestant  countries. 

2.  Fraitce. — No  conntiy,  perhaps^  has  ever  produced 
more  martyrs  than  this.  After  many  cruelties  had  been 
exenaaed  agiUost  Uw  I^otestants,  ihete  was  a  moat  tio- 
laDt  peiaecaUoB  <rf  than  in  the  year  1&7S,  in  the  reign 
of  <7har1e8  IX.  Hanyof  the  prinnpal  Prolcetanls  were 
inwited  to  Paris,  under  a  solemn  oath  of  safety,  upon  oc- 
casioa  of  the  marriage  of  the  king  of  Navarre  with  the 
French  king's  uster.  The  queen-dowager  of  Navarre, 
however,  a  xealous  Protestant,  was  poisoned  by  a  pair  of 
gloves  before  the  marriage  was  solemnised.  Coligni, 
aftminl  of  Ftanee,  was  baaely  murdered  in  his  own 
booae,  and  then  thiown  oat  of  the  window  to  gratify  the 
malice  of  the  duke  of  Guise :  bis  head  was  afterwards 
cat  off,  and  sent  to  the  king  and  queen-mother;  and 
bis  body,  after  a  thousand  indignities  offered  to  it,  was 
hnnf^  by  the  feet  on  a  gibbet  After  this  the  murderers 
ravaged  the  whole  city  of  Paris,  and  butchered,  jn  three 
daya,  above  ten  Utoasand  lords,  gentlemen,  presidents, 
andpeophofaUranksi  A  borriUe  scene  of  things,  says 
Thoanoa,  when  the  very  streets  and  passages  resounded 
with  tbe  iKMsa  of  those  that  met  together  for  roorder  and 
plnnder;  the  groans  of  those  who  were  dying,  and  the 
shrieks  of  such  as  were  Just  going  to  be  butchered,  were 
everywhere  heard;  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  thrown 
out  of  the  windows;  the  courts  and  chambers  of  tbe 
boasee  were  filled  with  them;  the  dead  bodies  of  otb- 
en  were  dragged  through  the  streets;  their  blood  ran 
through  the  ehantwis  in  such  plenQr  that  tonenu  seemed 
to  empty  themselves  in  tbe  neighboring  river ;  in  a  word, 
an  iniiaoaerable  multitude  men,  women  with  chiM, 
maidens,  and  children  were  all  involved  in  one  common 
deatroclioa ;  and  tbe  gates  and  entrances  of  the  king's 
pslace  were  all  besmeared  with  their  blood.  From  the 
el^  of  Fazis  tbe  msaaaere  spread  tbroogbont  the  whole 
idngdona.  In  the  dty  of  Heaux  they  threw  above  two 
fauadred  Into  jail;  and  after  they  had  ravished  and 
killed  a  great  number  of  women,  and  plundered  the 
houses  of  the  Protestants,  they  executed  thdr  fury  on 
tbfioe  they  had  imprisoned;  and  calling  them  one  by 
one,  tb^  were  killed,  as  Thuanus  expresses,  like  sheep 
in  a  maikeC  la  Orleans  they  murdered  above  five 
hundred  men,  women,  and  cblkben,  and  enriched  th»n- 
aelwes  with  tbe  spoiL  Tbe  same  cnwltics  were  prac- 
tioed  at  Angers,  Troyee,  Bonrgee,  La  Charity,  and  espe- 
cially at  Lyons,  where  they  inhumanly  destroyed  above 
eight  hundred  Protestants — children  banging  on  their 
parents'  necka^  and  parents  embrscing  their  children; 
putting  ropes  about  the  necks  of  some,  dragging  them 
thnMJgti  the  stieeta,  and  throwing  thent,  mangled,  torn, 
and  half  dead,  into  tbe  river.  Aoeording  to  Thuanus, 
tSaovB  tUr^  thooaand  ProteaUnta  were  destroyed  in 
(bis  masaacre,  or,  as  others  affirm,  above  one  hundred 
thousand.  But  what  aggravates  these  scenes  with  still 
greater  wantoDoess  and  cruelty  was  the  manner  in 


which  the  news  was  received  at  Rome,  When  tbe  let- 
ters of  the  pope'a  legate  were  lead  in  tbe  aa*embly  of 
the  cardinals,  by  which  he  assured  tbe  pope  that  all  was 
transacted  by  tbe  express  will  and  command  of  the 
king,  it  was  immediately  decreed  that  tbe  pope  should 
mareh  with  his  cardinals  to  the  church  of  St.  Hark,  and 
in  tbe  most  solemn  manner  give  thanks  to  God  for  so 
great  a  blessing  conferred  on  the  see  of  Rome  and  tbe 
Christian  world ;  and  that,  on  the  Monday  after,  solemn 
mass  should  be  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Hinerva,  at 
wbiA  the  pope,  Gregory  XIII,  and  cardloah  were  pres- 
ent; and  that  a  juUlee  shoold  be  puUisbed  throughout 
the  whole  Christian  world,  and  the  cause  of  it  declared 
to  be  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
enemies  of  the  truth  and  Church  in  France.  In  the 
evening  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo  were  fired  to  testily 
the  public  joy ;  the  whole  city  was  illuminated  with 
btmfires;  and  no  one  sign  of  rejoicing  was  omitted  that 
w«8  usually  made  for  tbe  greatest  victories  obtained  in 
favor  of  tbe  Roman  Church.  See  Bartholomew's 
Day. 

But  all  these  peraecntions  were  far  exceeded  in  cru- 
elty by  thoM  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  cannot  be  pleasant  to  any  man's  feelings,  who 
has  the  least  humanity,  to  recite  these  dreadful  scenes 
of  horror,  cmelty,  and  devastation ;  but  to  show  what 
superstition,  bigotry,  and  fknattctsm  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, and  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  the  spirit 
of  persecution  to  contempt,  we  shall  here  give  as  con- 
cise a  detail  as  possible.  The  troopers,  soldien,  and 
dragoons  went  into  the  Protestants'  houses,  where  they 
marred  and  defaced  their  household  stuff;  broke  their 
looking-glasses  and  other  nteuMls;  threw  about  their 
com  and  wine;  sidd  what  they  could  not  destroy;  and 
thus,  in  four  or  five  days,  tbe  Protestanta  were  stripped 
of  above  a  million  of  money.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst:  they  turned  the  dining-rooms  of  gentlemen 
into  stables  for  horses,  and  treated  the  owners  of  the 
houses  where  they  quartered  with  the  greatest  cruelty, 
lashing  them  abcnit,  not  suffering  them  to  eat  or  drink. 
When  they  saw  the  blood  and  sweat  rnn  down  their 
faces  they  sluiced  tbem  with  water,  and,  putting  over 
tbur  heads  kettleKliums  turned  npdde  down,  they  made 
a  conrinoal  din  upon  tbem,  till  these  unbapiqr  creatures 
lost  their  sense.  At  Negieplisse,  a  town  near  Montau- 
ban,  they  hung  up  Isaac  Favin,  a  Protestant  citizen  of 
that  place,  by  his  arm-pits,  and  tormented  him  a  whole 
night  by  pinching  and  tearing  off  his  flesh  with  pincers. 
They  made  a  great  fire  round  about  a  boy  twelve  years 
old,  who,  with  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  cried 
out,  "My  God,  help  me  I"  and  when  they  found  tbe 
youth  resolved  to  die  rather  than  renounce  his  religion, 
they  snatched  him  from  the  fin  Just  as  he  was  on  tbe 
point  of  being  burned.  In  aerend  places  the  soldiers 
applied  red-hot  irons  to  the  hands  and  feet  of  men  and 
the  breasts  of  women.  At  Nantes  they  hung  up  sev- 
eral women  and  m^ds  1^  their  feet,  and  otheis  by 
their  arm-pita,  and  thus  exposed  them  to  paUic  view 
stark-naked.  They  bound  suckling  mothers  to  posts, 
and  let  their  sucking  infants  lie  languisbing  in  their 
mght  for  several  days  and  nights,  crying  and  gasping 
for  life.  Some  they  bound  before  a  great  fire,  and  being 
half-roasted  let  tbem  go — a  punishment  worse  than 
death.  Amid  a  thousand  hideous  cries,  they  hung  up 
men  and  women  by  tbe  hair,  and  some  by  thea  fieet,  on 
hooks  in  chimneys,  and  smoked  tb«n  with  wisps  oS  wet 
hay  till  they  were  soffoeated.  They  tied  some  Under 
the  arms  with  ropes,  and  plunged  them  again  and  again 
into  wells;  they  bound  others,  put  tbem  to  the  torture, 
and  with  a  funnel  filled  them  with  wine  till  the  fumes 
of  it  took  away  their  reason,  when  they  made  them  say 
they  consented  to  be  Catholics.  They  stripped  them 
naked,  and,  after  a  thousand  indignities,  stuck  them  with 
pins  and  needles  from  head  to  foot.  In  some  places  they 
tied  fathers  and  hosbands  to  bed-posts,  and  tiefore  their 
eyes  raviabed  thdr  wives  and  daughters  with  impunirv. 
They  bkw  up  men  ang,|f(!|^ylidtl0^g4(^  th^ 
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bant  them.  Ifany,  to  eacape  tlKMlHtriMriti«,eiideav- 

ond  to  nve  th«niaelve8  by  flight,  they  pursued  them 
into  the  fields  uid  woods,  where  they  shot  at  them  like 
wild  beasts,  and  prohibited  them  froin  departing  the 
kingdom  (a  cruelty  never  practiced  by  Nero  or  Diocle- 
tian) upon  pain  of  coDflscatioD  of  effiecti,  the  galleys, 
the  la^  and  perpetual  impriaonmeat.  With  tbeae 
scenes  of  desolation  and  horror  the  popish  clergy  feaatcd 
tbeir  eyea,  and  made  only  matter  of  laagbter  and  sport 
of  them. 

8.  EmffUmd  has  also  been  the  seat  of  much  persecu- 
tioo.  Though  WickU^  the  first  Reformer,  died  peace- 
fully in  bis  bed,  yet  such  was  the  malice  and  spirit  of 
penecuting  Rome  that  bis  bones  were  ordered  to  bo  dug 
op  aod  cast  upon  a  dunghiU.  The  remains  of  thia  ex- 
ceUent  man  were  aoondingly  dug  out  of  the  grave, 
where  they  had  lain  oodistinbed  forty-four  years.  His 
bones  were  burned,  and  the  aabes  cast  into  an  adjoining 
brook.  In  the  reijni  of  Hwuy  VIU,  Bilney,  Bayman, 
and  many  other  Beformers,  were  bumed;  but  when 
queen  Hary  came  to  the  throne  the  most  severe  perse- 
cutions took  pUcfi.  Hooper  and  Rogers  were  buroed  in 
a  slow  fire.  Saunders  was  cruelly  tormented  a  long 
time  at  the  stake  before  he  expired.  Taylor  was  put 
into  a  barrel  of  pitdi,  and  fire  set  to  it.  ^ght  illustri- 
ous penons,  among  whom  was  Fertar,  bishop  of  St 
David's,  were  sought  out,  and  bumed  by  the  infamous 
Bonner,  in  a  few  days.  Sixty-seven  persons  were  Ibis 
year,  A.D,  1555,  burned,  among  whom  were  the  famous 
Frotesunts  Bradford,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  PhilpoU  In 
the  fdlowing  year,  1 556,  eigh  ty-fi  ve  persons  were  burned. 
Women  suffered;  and  one,  in  the  flames,  which  burst 
her  wmab,  being  near  ber  tiine  of  delivery,  a  child  fell 
from  her  into  the  Ore,  which  being  snatched  out  by  some 
of  the  observers  more  humane  than  the  rest,  the  magis- 
trate ordered  the  babe  to  be  again  thrown  into  the  fire 
and  bumed.  Thus  even  the  unborn  child  was  burned 
for  bereay !  O  God,  what  is  human  nature  when  left 
to  itself]  Alas,  dispositioiiB  ferodooa  as  infernal  then 
rdgn  and  usurp  the  heart  of  man  I  Tbe  queen  erected 
a  oommiasioQ  court,  which  was  followed  by  tbe  deatnic- 
Uon  of  near  oghty  more.  Upon  tbe  whole,  tbe  number 
of  those  who  suffered  death  for  the  reformed  religion  in 
this  reign  were  no  less  than  277  penons;  of  whom  were 
five  bishops,  twenty-one  clergymen,  eight  gentlemen, 
eighty-four  tradesmen,  one  hundred  bud>andmen,  labor- 
ers, and  servants,  fifty-five  women,  and  four  cbildreik 
Be^dea  theae,  there  wen  flf^-fonr  more  nndtf  prosecu- 
tion, seven  of  whom  wen  wUmwd,  and  tUtecn  perished 
in  piiaon. 

Nor  was  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  free  fnm  this  per^ 
secuting  spirit.  If  any  one  refused  to  consent  to  the 
least  ceremony  in  worship,  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
when  many  of  the  most  excellent  men  in  the  land  per- 
ished. Two  Froteatant  Anabaptists  were  burned,  and 
many  baiushed.  Shealso,itissftid,puttwoBrawniststo 
death ;  and  though  ber  whole  reign  was  distinguished 
for  its  political  proq>erity,  yet  it  is  evident  that  she  did 
not  understand  tbe  rights  of  conscience;  for  it  is  said 
that  more  sanguinary  laws  were  made  in  her  reign  than 
in  any  of  her  predecessors',  and  her  hands  were  stained 
with  the  blood  of  both  Paiasta  and  Puritans.  James  I 
succeeded  Elizabeth :  be  published  a  proclamation  com- 
manding all  Prolcatanta  to  eo&fom  itrictly,  and  without 
any  cxceptiwi,  to  all  the  rites  and  ceremoniea  of  tbe 
Church  of  England.  Above  five  hundred  dergymen 
were  immediately  silenced  or  degraded  for  not  comply- 
ing. Some  were  excommunicated,  and  some  banished 
the  country.  The  Dissenters  were  distressed,  censured, 
and  fined  in  tbe  Star  Chamber.  Two  persons  were  bumed 
for  heresy,  one  at  Smitbfleld  and  the  other  at  lichfield. 
Worn  out  with  endless  vexations  and  unceasing  perse- 
cutions, many  retired  into  Holland,  and  from  thence  to 
America.  It  is  suted  by  a  judidous  historian  that, 
in  this  and  some  following  reigns,  22,000  persons  were 
banished  from  England  by  persecution  to  America.  In 
Charles  I's  time  aioae  Oa»  persecuting  Laud,  who  was 


the  ooeasiMK^  distresa  to  iHunben.  DfcLrighloB,fa 
writing  a  book  against  the  hierarchy,  waa  astiteaced  to  a 
fine  of  £10,000,  perpetual  imprisonmeot,  and  wt^qaa^ 
He  waa  whipped,aod  then  he  was  placed  in  the  piUofT; 
one  of  his  ears  waa  cut  off;  one  side  of  bis  noae  slk;  he 
was  branded  on  the  cheek  with  a  red-hot  iron  with  tbt 
letters  S.S.;  wtUpped  a  second  tioae,  and  pUoed  in  the 
pillory.  A  fortnight  afterwards^  bia  sovea  beiiig  wm- 
cured,  he  had  Uie  other  ear  cut  tbe  other  ^de  «r  Us 
nose  slit,  and  the  other  cheek  bnnded.  He  cwitiiari 
in  prison  till  the  Lmig  Parliament  set  htm  at  K)atir. 
About  four  years  afterwards  William  Prynn*,a  banister, 
for  a  book  he  wrote  against  the  tporU  oo  the  Lonf  s  dn, 
was  deprived  from  practicing  at  liondn's  Inn,  degnded 
from  iiis  degree  at  Oxford,  set  in  the  {nlloiy,  had  his  ean 
cut  off,  impriaooed  (ur  life,  and  &ted  X5000. 

Nor  wen  tbe  Presbyterians,  wbea  their  gofar—iM 
came  to  be  estaUished  in  England,  free  firooi  tbe  charge 
of  persecution.  In  1645  an  ordinaooe  was  pobliahed 
subjecting  all  who  preached  or  wrote  against  the  Pies- 
byterian  director;-  for  public  worship  to  a  fine  Dot  ex- 
ceeding £50;  and  imprisonment  lor  a  year.  Car  the  tUid 
dIeDce,  for  using  the  £|nsoopal  book  if  Comnon  Pnya 
evoi  in  a  private  fiuo%.  In  the  ioUewiag  year  the 
Preatiyteriana  applied  to  ParUament,  ptcariag  then  to 
enforce  najf^Hwriiy  in  reUgion,  and  to  extirpate  popoy, 
prelacy,  heresy,  schism,  etc,  but  their  petition  was  re- 
jected; yet  in  1648  the  Pariianent,  ruled  by  them, 
published  an  ordinance  against  here^,  aod  dtteraiiicd 
that  any  perstm  who  maintained,  pntdished,  or  deCnd- 
ed  the  following  errors  should  suffer  death.  These 
errors  were :  1.  Densring  tbe  bang  of  a  God.  X.  De- 
nying bis  (Hnnipieaence,  omnianence,  etc.  8l  Denying 
the  Trinity  in  any  way.  1.  Denying  that  Christ  had 
two  natures.  5.  Denying  the  reeurrectioa,  the  atsae> 
meat,  the  Scriptures.  In  Charles  IPs  nign  the  Ad 
of  Uniformity  passed,  hy  which  two  thousand  clergy- 
men were  deprived  of  tbeir  benefices.  Then  fuUovrd 
the  Conventicle  Act  and  the  Oxfotd  Act,  mdcf  which, 
it  is  said,  eight  thousand  peiaons  were  imprisntd  and 
reduced  to  want,  and  many  to  the  grave.  In  this  icigBt 
also,  the  Quakers  were  much  peneealed,  and  iwhn 
of  them  imprisoned.  Thus  we  aee  bow  En^and  hn 
bled  under  the  handa  of  lugotiy  and  peiaeciitiaci;  nor 
was  toleration  enjoyed  until  William  in  came  to  the 
throne,  who  showed  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  rights 
of  conscience.  Tbe  accession  of  tbe  pnaent  royal  fuaily 
was  ansinetous  to  idifpona  Hboty ;  aod  m  thdr  majea- 
tiea  have  alw^  befriended  Ifllemtioo,  the  qiirit  of  pa- 
secution  bas  kmg  been  curbed. 

4.  Ireland  has  likewise  been  drenched  with  the  Uasl 
of  the  Protestants,  forty  or  fifty  tboosand  of  whoa 
were  craelly  murdered  in  a  few  days  is  diftiaat  paili 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Cbarlea  L  It  W^a 
Oct.  88, 1641.  Having  aecnred  the  priM^pel  gtadt- 
men,  and  selied  tbeir  eflRscta,  th^  mardered  lbs  ct» 
mon  people  in  cold  blood,  forelng  maay  thnniamln  to 
fly  from  their  houses  and  eettlennnU  naked  mto  the 
bogs  and  woods,  where  they  perished  with  haqgtc 
and  cold.  Some  tbey  wbi[^)ed  to  death,  otliara  they 
stripped  naked,  and  exposed  to  shame,  and  then  drm 
them,  like  herds  of  swine,  to  perish  in  the  meaatsins: 
many  hundreds  ware  drowned  in  riren^  aona  bad 
tfadr  tbnaU  cat,  othen  wen  disnenbarad.  VIA 
amne  the  exeeraUe  villahu  made  ttiemartTCB  apart,  tty^ 
ing  who  could  haek  tbe  deepeat  into  an  Ss^ishmaa'i 
fieth ;  wives  and  young  virgiat  were  abued  in  the 
presence  of  their  nearest  relationa;  nay,  they  taoght 
tbebr  children  to  st  ip  and  kiU  tbe  ehHdnn  of  the  Eag- 
lisb,  and  dash  out  their  braina  agaiinat  the  ataaes. 
Tbns  mai|y  UKmaanda  woe  massaoed  In  a  fhw  day% 
without  distinction  of  age,  nx,  or  qoallty,  befin  th^ 
suspected  their  danger,  w  had  time  to  provide  iM'thrit 
defence. 

6.  Scotland,  Spam,  etc  —  Besidee  the  abow-asn- 
doned  persecutions,  then  bave  been  aeveral  other*  ca^ 
ried  on  in  diflto^t  l^J.  o(j^y(5g^^& 
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many  j«an  togather,  wu  the  Kena  of  erael^  mai 
bloodshad,  tUl  H  ma  delivered  hy  tlw  monudi  at  the 
Bewlatkm.  Spain,  Ital7,  end  the  TiUejr  of  Fled- 
mont,  and  other  pLi«aa,  hare  been  the  saate  of  much 
pcrsecation.  Popaiy,  we  tea,  htm  had  the  gieateet 
hand  in  this  mischtovoos  wotIe.  It  has  to  answer, 
also,  for  the  lives  of  millions  of  Jews,  Mohammedans, 
and  barbarians.  When  the  Moors  conquered  Spain 
in  tlw  dgfathceatory,  they  allowed  the  ChrbtUna  the 
free  axwclse  of  tbcdr  religion ;  but  In  the  fifteenth 
centniy,  when  the  Moors  were  ovefcome,  and  Ferdi- 
nand snbdiwd  the  ICoriscoee,  the  descendants  of  the 
sboTQ  Moors,  many  thousands  were  forced  to  be  bap- 
tized, or  were  homed,  massacred,  or  banished,  and  their 
children  sold  for  slaves;  besides  Inaumerable  Jews, 
who  shared  the  same  cruelties,  chiefly  b;  meons  of  the 
infernal  courts  of  the  Inqntiddon.  A  worse  slaughter, 
if  posaible,  was  nade  among  the  nativM  of  ^anlah 
America,  where  fifteen  mlllioni  are  said  to  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  genius  of  popery  in  about  forty  years. 
It  has  been  computed  that  lifty  millions  of  Pnrtestants 
have  at  different  times  been  the  victims  of  the  perse- 
cntiona  of  the  papists,  and  put  to  death  fur  their  r» 
llt{Iona  opinions.  Well,  therefore,  might  the  inspired 
penman  say  that  at  mystic  Babylon's  destruction 
was  fonml  in  her  the  blood  of  pn^liete,  of  saints, 
and  of  all  that  was  slain  upon  the  earth"  (Rev.  xviil, 

See  Schaff,  Ck.  HitL  i,  166  sq. ;  Elliott,  Som  mm; 
Milman,  fOtt,  nf  Lnt.  Ckrut. ;  Lecker,  But.  of  Rat.  ,- 
£>iropea»  MorgJt;  Littell,  Uvimg  Age,  Aug.  11, 1865, 
p.  880  sq. ;  Edinb.  See.  Ixlil,  88  sq. ;  ZaUckriJX  fur 
kiM.  TieoL  1661 ;  North  BritiA  Bev.  xxxiv.  271 ;  Urn- 
bon^  AfrodM&M  to  bis  AMwgr  o/'Oe  Fnqwitkiom  t 
D'Enarolles,  Mftmein  o/Ob  PtneasStmo/^  Pnt- 
etlunti  £•  /Voace;  Robinson,  Bktory  of  PenecuAm} 
Lockman,  Hitt.of  PnpUk  Pertecvtim;  Clark,  Lootmff- 
glnm  for  Peneaitort ;  Doddridge,  Senium  oh  Pent  en- 
lien  ;  Jortln,  ilnd.  vol.  iv,  ser.  9 ;  For,  Martjfrt ;  Wod- 
row,  J7uf.  o/lhe  8ufferii»g$  oftkt  Church  ofSeotltmd; 
Neale,  of  th»  Pvit»m$,  and  of  New  EHgland; 

I/ite.  ofOt  Boiemim  Pentealiaut  Boger  Willbma, 
Blpodg  Tanet;  Btekaa,  Hiak  of  N'W  BngUmif  Baii> 
croft,  BUt.  nftkt  Onitml  Skia^  vol.  L 

Fexaapb&lft  was  the  name  ti  the  Gredan  god- 
dea  who  ruled  over  the  Infernal  regions.  By  tb« 
Romans ,  she  was  called  Pro$erpina.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Demeter  (Ceres).  In 
Attica  she  was  therefore  culled  K''>pi},  i.e.  the  Dattgkter. 
By  Homer  she  was  styled  the  wife  of  Hades  (Pluto), 
and  the  qneen  of  the  lower  world,  and  of  the  realms 
InhaUted  by  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Hence  she  is 
called  Jmo  Inftma,  Avema,  and  Btggia.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  the  mother  of  the  Eumenidn,  Erinyes, 
or  Furies.  Hesiod  mentions  a  story  of  her  having  been 
carried  off  by  Pluto,  and  of  the  search  of  Demeter  insti- 
tuted for  her  daughter  all  over  the  earth  by  torch- 
light, until  at  length  she  found  her  in  the  realms  be- 
low. An  arrangement  was  now  made  that  Persephone 
should  spend  a  third  of  the  year  with  Pluto,  snd  two 
thirds  with  the  gods  above.  She  was  genenily  mvi- 
shipped  abng  with  Demeter,  and  temples  in  her  hon- 
or ac«  found  at  Corinth,  Megara,  Sparta,  and  at  Lncri, 
In  the  South  of  Italy.  In  art  she  is  repreranted  as 
lerave  and  severe,  as  would  become  the  queen  of  the 
lower  world.  See  Voilmer,  .Wi/iholo^tcitt  WSrterbach, 
e.  V. ;  Gardner,  Faiihi  of  the  tVorld,  ii,  649. 

Fersep'ollB  (n*|i)irtiroXic;  PntrpoHt).  Thiseity 
is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Bible,  nsmely.  in  S  Mace, 
ix,  %  where  it  is  said  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  "en- 
tered [a  dty]  called  Persepolis,  and  went  about  to  rob 
the  temple  and  to  hold  the  city but  the  inhaUtanta 
defending  themselves,  Antiochns  was  ignomtnlouely  put 
to  flighu  Persepolis  was  the  capital  nf  Perma  at  Ihe 
time  of  the  invarion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  wantonly  burned  it,  as  has  been  sapposed 
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at  the  snggestaon  of  the  ooorteaan  Thaii,  to  revenge  the 
taking  of  Athens  Xerxes,  but  Uiis  stoiy  pr^isbly 
rests  on  the  sole  autliority  of  Qeitarcbus  (Qeitorch.  ap. 
Athen.  ziii,  p.  676  e;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii,  71,  2,  8;  72,  6; 
Plutan!fa,M  QuinLCurt.v,7,S).  According 

i4>  some  authors,  the  whole  city,  as  well  as  the  magnifi- 
cent palace,  suffered  in  the  general  amflagratim  (Diod. 
Sic.  i.  c;  Arrion,  iii,  18,  11;  Pliny,  B.N.  vi,  2tt);  but 
according  to  others  it  was  only  the  palace  (jb  ^oi- 
Xtiov)  that  was  destroyed  (Strabo,xv,p.780;  Pluurch, 
M  Alex.  S8),  Quintus  Cortius  (v,  7, 6)  mentions  that 
the  palace  was  built  with  a  great  quantity  of  cedar, 
which  increasod  the  ardor  of  the  flames.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  temples,  which  were  of  stone,  escaped. 
That  it  could  have  been  entirely  destroyed  seems  hardly 
credible,  for  not  only  was  it  existing  in  the  time  of  An- 
tigonus,  king  of  A«a  (RC.  806),  who  visited  the  pal- 
ace himself  (IKod.  Sic.  xix,  46,  6),  but  at  the  same  pe- 
riod Peuoestss  and  Bamenes,  formeriy  generals  of  Alex- 
ander, and  now  antagonists  of  Antigonus,  both  risiled 
Persepolis,  and  the  latter  moved  his  camp  there  and 
held  it  OS  the  seat  of  government  {irpottyov  rqc  TTtpm- 
So^  Ei'c  Utpai-KoKiv  to  ^affiAfiof,  Diod.  Sic,  xix,  21,2; 
22, 1).  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  city  itself 
was  called  ru  liaaiXttav.  Moreover,  at  the  time  of 
Anttochua  Epiphanes,  as  recorded  above  (2  Mace  ix, 
2),  it  seems  to  have  still  been  a  repository  of  treasure ; 
and  Pudemy  (_Geog.  vi,  44;  vUi,  6,  18)  mentiona  it  as 
existing  in  his  time.  The  extensive  ruinS  now  remain- 
ing would  prove  that  it  must  either  have  been  rebnilt 
or  not  totally  destroyed  Alexander,  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  long  survived  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it 
by  Alexander;  for  after  the  time  of  Antiochue  Epipb- 
aoes  it  disappears  altogether  ftmn  history  as  on  in- 
habited place.  Pereepolis  baa  been  ooosidered  by  many 
as  identical  with  Patatyada  (Niebuhr,  Zecf,  on  j4itf. 
Bitt.  i,  116;  Ouady,  TraveU,  ii,  6, 18),  and  in  one  pas- 
sage of  an  ancient  author  there  ia  some  obacurity  (Ar^ 
nan,  iii,  18,  II),  but  the  two  cities  are  afterwards  di»- 
tingnished  (vit,  1, 1),  All  other  ancient  authoia,  how- 
ever, carefully  distinguish  the  position  of  the  two  cities 
(Strabo,  xv,  p.  729 ;  Pliny,  vi,  26 ;  Ptol  vi,  4X  and  it  b 
now  asceruined  that  the  ruins  of  these  two  cities  are 
more  than  forty  miles  apart,  Persepolis  was  utuaied 
on  the  plains  of  Merduth/,  near  the  junction  of  two 
streams,  the  Araxes  (Bendamir)  snd  the  Hedos  (Pal- 
wan),  while  Pasargadie  was  about  forty-nine  miles  frwD 
Pereepdiis  on  the  plain  of  Murghab,  where  even  now 
exist  the  ruins  of  the  tomb  of  Cyras  (Arrian,  vi,  29). 
The  ruins  of  Persepolis,  which  arsvcvy  extensive  bear 
the  name  of  CAoM  Mimr,ot  "FMty  mists,"  the  re- 
mains of  the  palaces  built  by  Darius,  scni  of  Hystaspes, 
and  hie  son  Xerxes,  The  <nty  seems  to  have  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  these  ruins  are  placed. 
Three  groups  sre  chiefly  distinguishable  in  the  vast 
ruins  existing  on  the  spot.  First,  the  Chehel  Min&r 
(Forty  Pilhifs),  with  the  HonnUia  of  the  Tombs  (Racb- 
med),  also  osUed  Takht-i-Jamshld,  or  the  structure  of 
Jamshid,  after  some  falMilous  andent  king,  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  Persepolis.  The  next  in 
order  is  Naksh-i-Rustam,  to  the  north-west,  with  its 
tombs;  and  the  last,  the  building  called  the  Haram  of 
Jamshid.  The  most  important  is  the  first  group,  situ- 
ated on  a  vast  terrace  of  cydopean  masonry  st  the  foot 
nf  a  lofty  mountain-ranged  The  extent  of  this  terrace 
is  about  1600  feet  from  north  to  sooth,  and  about  800 
fWnn  easttnweBt,anditwaB,M9eaf^ngtoIKodoms8ic- 
ulnSfOnee  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  of  16,  SS,  and  60 
cubits  respectively  in  height,  for  the  threefidd  purpose  of 
giving  strength,  inspiring  awe,  and  defence.  The  whole 
internal  area  is  further  divided  into  three  terraces — the 
lowest  towards  the  sontti ;  the  central  being  800  feet 
sqnsre,snd  rising  46  feet  above  the  plain;  sod  the  third, 
the  northern,  about  560  feet  long,  and  86  feet  high.  No 
traces  of  structures  sre  to  be  found  on  the  lowest  plat- 
form ;  on  the  northern,  onlv  the  so^qdled  "Pn^ybea" 
of  Xerxes;  bat  the  cent9^M)sMay@it9^be«n 
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occnpied  by  the  foremost  strncturet,  which  tgain,  how- 
erer,  60  not  nil  appear  to  faava  stood  on  the  same  level. 
There  are  dittinguiahed  here  the  to-called  "  Great  Hall 
of  Xencee"  (called  Chehel  Hin&r,  by  way  of  emineDce), 
the  Palace  of  Xerxes,  and  the  Palace  of  Darius,  tower- 
ing one  above  the  other  in  successive  eleratioiia  from 
the  grouitd.  The  stone  used  for  the  buildings  ia  dark- 
gray  marble,  cut  into  gigantic  square  blocks,  and  in 
many  cases  exquisitely  polisbed.  The  ascent  from  the 
plain  to  the  great  northern  platform  is  formed  by  two 
double  flights,  the  steps  of  which  are  nearly  22  feet  wide, 
8^  inches  high,  and  1&  inches  in  the  tread,  so  that  sev- 
eral travellers  have  been  able  to  ascend  them  on  horse- 
back. What  are  called  the  Pmpylm  of  Xerxes  on  this 
platform  are  two  masses  of  stone-work,  which  probably 
fonned  an  entrance-gateway  for  foot-passengers,  paved 
with  gigantic  slabs  of  polished  marble.  Portals,  still 
standing,  bear  figures  of  animals  16  feet  high,  closely 
reaenibling  the  Assyrian  bulla  of  Nineveh.  The  build- 
ing itself,  conjectured  to  have  been  a  hall  82  feet  square, 
is,  according  to  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  as  interpreted 
by  Rawlinson,  the  work  of  Xerxes.  An  expanse  of  162 
feet  divides  this  platform  from  the  central  one,  still 
bearing  many  of  those  columns  of  the  Hall  of  Xences 
from  which  the  ruins  have  taken  their  name.  The 
Btaireaae  leading  up  to  the  Chehel  Hin&r,  or  Forty  Pil- 
lars, is,  if  possible,  still  more  magnificent  than  the  first ; 
and  the  walls  are  more  superbly  decorated  with  sculp- 
tures, representing  colossal  warriore  with  speara,  gigan- 
tic bulls,  combats  with  wild  beasts,  processions,  and  the 
like ;  white  broken  capitals,  shafta,  pillars,  and  countless 
fragments  of  buildings,  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  cover 
the  whole  vast  space  of  this  platfonn,  360  feet  from 
north  to  south,  and  880  from  east  bo  west.  The  Great 
Hall  of  Xerxes,  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent structure  the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  computed  to 
have  been  a  reti.angle  of  about  300  X  8&0  feet,  and  to  have 
consequently  covered  105,000  square  feet,  or  2^  acres. 
The  pillars  were  arranged  in  four  divisions,  consisting 
of  a  centre  group  six  deep  every  way,  and  an  advanced 
body  of  twelve  in  two  ranks,  the  same  number  flanking 
the  centre.  Fifteen  columns  are  all  that  now  remain 
of  the  number.  Their  form  is  very  beautiful.  Their 
height  is  60  feet,  the  circumference  of  the  shaft  16,  the 
length  from  the  capital  to  the  torus,  44  feet  The  shaft 
is  finely  fluted  in  62  divisions :  at  its  lower  extremity 
b^n  a  cincture  and  a  toTu^  the  llnrt  two  inches  in 
depth,  and  the  latter  one  foot,  from  whence  devolves 
the  pedesUl,  shaped  like  the  cup  and  leaves  of  the  pen- 
dent lotus,  the  capital*  having  been  soimounted  by  the 


double  semi-bull.  Debind  the  Hall  of  Xerxea  was  the 
■o-called  Hall  of  Hundred  Columns,  to  the  south  of  wluch 
are  indications  of  another  structure,  which  Feignan 
terms  the  Central  Edifice.  Next  along  the  west  f  not 
stood  tbe  Palace  of  Darius,  and  to  the  south  the  Palace 
of  Xerxes,  meaaaring  about  86  feet  square,  similarly  dec- 
orated, and  of  similar  grand  proportions.  For  a  fortlier 
and  more  minute  descriptioD,  see  Le  Bniyn,  l'ag.am 
Ijnaati,  iv,  301 ;  Chardin,  ii,  140 ;  Niebahr,  Rtirn  im 
A  Tobiai,  etc^  ii,  121 ;  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  Trmrtt,  i,  57G; 
Heeren,  Atialic  Natvm9,  i,  91 ;  Kich,  ^mdtmet  m  Ktr- 
distan,  ii,  218-222;  Fe^ruaaon,  PatatxM  of  Nima^  ad 
Pertfpolu  Jtfttortd,  p.  89 ;  Vaox,  Ifi^ndi  md  Ptnrfe- 
lit,  p.  360 ;  Useher,  A  Jountey  frvm  Lortiott  to  Ptrwf- 
olis,  p.  583,  etc.  PersepoUs  Is  about  four  rnika  fm 
Istakhr,  the  earliest  occurrence  of  which  name  ^ipcan 
on  a  coin  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  Penis, 
struck  at  this  place  A.H.94=A.D.712;  and  as,  actsrl- 
ing  to  Hr,  Fergusson,  "  Pasargadie  had  been  tbe  mri] 
residence  of  the  AchnmenidK  [^ffiXiiov  apxaur, 
Strsbo,  XT,  S,  7],  BO  Perwpolis  became  tbe  new  ton 
when  Darius  removed  to  Istakhr — the  latter  tiarine 
been,  in  all  ages  subsequent,  tke  critv  por  excMrwct 
(Fe^us8on,p.92;  Vaux,  .Vin.  OMfPr^.  p.397,401).  It 
is  curious  that,  while  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writ- 
ers mention  Susa,  Babylon,  and  Echatana,  no  cmtem- 
porary  author  mentions  PeraepoUs;  and  moreover  tbrr 
"  mark  the  portions  of  the  year  which  the  Persiai)  soa- 
arcbs  used  to  spend  at  tbeir  several  tendeooes  in  wk 
a  manner  as  to  leave  no  portion  of  the  year  vacant  fw 
Pereepolis"  (Heeren,  itno/tc  Saliotu,  i,  92).  AtbnM 
(Dfipnoiopk.  xii,  518,  F),  however,  says  that  ibelVniM 
kings  resided  at  Persepolis  daring  the  autumn  of  earli 
year;  but  statements  of  other  writers  (Xeooph.  ^Vny^ 
viii,  6,  22;  Plutarch,  De  ExU.  xii,  10)  leave  ihis 
lain.  Notwithstanding,  it  cannot  be  doubted  thai  ii 
was  a  royal  residence,  and,  as  Strabo  (xv,  pL  729)  «ata. 
after  Susa,  the  richest  city  of  the  Pernans.   See  Pekni. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obaerved  that  the  cxpediiinv  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanea  to  Persia  ia  very  diffcrenilv  iv- 
lated  in  1  Mace  vi,  I,  2,  It  is  there  staled  that  Aaii- 
ochuE, "  baring  heard  say  that  Elymais,  in  the  ovtrr 
of  Persia,  was  a  city  (on  ianv  'EXvfUit^  iw  Utp^h 
irn\<c :  ort  lonv  iv  'EXv/tit  if  rp  tltp^ili  rAic, 
Alex.)  greatly  reuowned  for  ricbea,  silver,  and  gnU,aBd 
that  there  was  in  it  a  very  rich  teni|de,  wherein  mn 
coverings  of  gold,  and  breastplates  and  sbidda,  wlwi 
Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  the  Macedonian  kii^  whs 
reigned  first  among  the  Grecians,  had  left  there, 
and  sought  to  lake  tbe  city  and  to  spoil  il,"  btf  was 
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defeated  in  tbe  attempt.  This  acooant  ia  strictly  fol- 
luvred  by  Josephua  (/I  tU.  xii,  9, 1),  who  adda  that  it  waa 
the  temple  of  Diana  against  which  the  expedition  was 
made — a  fact  also  recorded  by  Polylnua  {xxxi,  11),  but 
by  ApfHan  {Sgr.  66)  stated  to  have  been  the  temple  of  ; 
Venna.  Thaae  aUtenMiu  receive  soma  confirmatinn 
from  tbe  tempk  of  the  goddeas  "Nanaea"  being  men- 
tioned as  viatted  by  Antiochus  (2  Hacc.  i,  13-15).  Na- 
nea  has  bern  identified  with  both  Artemis  and  Aphro- 
dite,and  is  evidently  the  'Avalnc  of  Strabo  (xv,  p.  632), 
the  mmam  palrimm  of  the  Persians,  Hedea,  and  Arme- 
Diaosw  (For  an  account  of  this  deity,  see  Norria,  in 
Jiof.  A «.  Soe,  XV,  161 ;  IUwUnsi»,  Herod,  i,  6H.)  See 
SutMA.  It  is  qiute  evident  that  there  ia  an  ertor  in 
tbe  Maccabees  and  in  Joaephus,  in  both  of  which  Ely- 
Diais  is  called  "a  city,"  for  aU  historians  and  geogra- 
phers call  it  a  province  (Smith,  Diet,  of  CUu*.  Biog. 
K  V.  Elymaia),  and  it  is  even  ao  particularized  in  the 
Cod.  Alex.;  and  Siraboeapecially(xvi,  p.  744),  who  men- 
tions three  temples — of  Belus,  Hiuerva,  and  L)iana,  call- 
ed Axara— <b>es  not  place  them  in  tbe  city  uf  Elymais, 
but  at  diflemit  places  in  the  country  of  tin  Elynuaana. 
It  was  the  temide  of  Belna  that  waa  attacked  by  Anti- 
ochna  tba  Great  in  RC 187,  when  be  waa  killed  by  tbe 
people,  who  rose  in  ila  defence  (Strabo,  /.  c;  xvi,  1, 18; 
Diod.  Sic  xxix,  16;  comp.  xxviii,  8;  Justin,  xxxii,  ch. 
2),  against  the  opinion  of  Aurelius  Victor  {IM  Virit 
JUuit,  M),  who  says  he  waa  slain  by  his  attendants  dur- 
ing the  carousals.  Taking  tbe  Ibliowing  facts  into  con- 
sideration— 1,  That  Peis^lis,  according  to  the  account 
•tf  must  historians,  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  all  the 
treasures  carried  away;  2.  that  the  expedition  of  An- 
uochus  Epiphanee  thereto  is  only  recorded  in  the  2d 
Hacc;  8.  that  Antiochus's  father  had  already  made 
an  attack  on  the  temple  of  Elymais,  which  was  perhaps 
an  inducement  for  the  son  to  do  tbe  same;  4.  that  the 
expedition  to  Elymais  and  to  its  temple — the  deity  of 
which  is  named— ia  not  only  menUoncd  in  tbe  1st  and 
2d  llaec^  but  is  also  recorded  by  Polybios  and  Ap- 
pian — it  seems  more  prt^ble  that  it  waa  against  sn  lify' 
Mom  temple  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  directed  his 
stuck,  an  opinion  that  has  been  ^ready  advanced  by 
Grimm  {Kttngr/.  txeg.  Hattdb.  su  dm  Apokr.). — Kitto. 
>See  fiawlinaon,  Anc  JfowmAfes,  iv,'^  sq.;  North 
Amer.  Bee.  1886,  p.  7.   See  Astiochus  Epiphanes. 

Peraens,  the  name  of  a  Grecian  ebaracter  In  my- 
thology, waa  the  son  of  Zens  and  DanaA,  and  grand- 
son of  Acrisius,  Acrisius  had  been  warned  by  an 
oracle  that  he  should  be  killed  by  the  hand  of  the 
son  of  D^naS,  sohesbutheruplnabraaeatower.  Zeus 
viMted  her  there  in  ttie  form  of  a  shower  of  gold,  and 
became  the  fiitber  of  Perseus.  Henoe  he  is  <^led  Au- 
T^ma.  When  Acrisius  discovered  tbe  birth  of  tbe 
U^,  be  pot  both  him  and  bis  mother  into  a  chest  and 
CJSt  it  into  tbe  sea,  bat  Zens  carried  it  aslivre  at  Seri- 
phoe  (and  there  Perseus  was  bronght  up),  one  of  the 
Cyclwtes,  where  Polydectes  reigned,  who,  wishing  to 
get  rid  of  him  to  be  free  in  bis  approaches  to  Danafi, 
with  whom  he  bad  becrane  enamoured,  sent  Perseus, 
when  yst  a  youth,  to  bring  the  head  of  tbe  Gorgon 
Mednsa,  on  tlie  pretence  tliat  be  wanted  to  present  It 
aa  a  Mdal  gift  to  Hlppodamla.  Perssos  set  ftorCh  un- 
der the  protectkm  of  Athena  and  Hermes,  the  fbrmer 
of  whom  gave  him  a  mirror,  by  which  he  conld  see  the 
monster  without  looking  at  her  (for  that  would  have 
changed  him  into  stone) ;  the  latter,  a  sickle ;  while 
tbe  nympha  provided  him  with  winged  aandala,and  a 
helmet  of  hades,  or  iDvislble  cap.  After  numenms 
woodorftel  adventntea,  be  reached  tbe  abode  of  Medn- 
sa,  who  dwelt  near  Tartessas,  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean, 
and  sncceeded  in  cutting  off  her  head,  which  he  put 
into  a  bag  and  carried  off.  On  hb  return  he  visited 
Ethiopia,  where  he  libemted  and  married  Andmmeda, 
by  whom  he  subsequently  had  a  numerous  family,  and 
arrived  at  Seriphos  in  time  to  rescne  his  mother  from 
the  annoyance  of  the  too  ardent  addresses  of  Poly- 
dxtes,  whom,  along  with  some  of  his  companbno,  be 


changed  into  stone.  After  this  be  went  to  Argoa; 
from  which  Acrisius  8ed  to  Thessaly,  but  Perseus  fol- 
lowed him  in  disguise,  hoping  to  persuade  him  to  re- 
turn. While  taking  part  in  the  games  there,  he  threw 
the  discas  In  such  a  way  that  Acriaius  was  killed  by  it, 
without  Persens's  intantkm.  Then  Perseus  assumed 
tbe  vacant  tbrone.  Persens  was  worsbi|^»ed  as  a  hero 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  according  to  Herodo- 
tus in  Egypt  too.  In  ancient  works  of  art  the  figure 
of  Perseus  much  resembles  that  of  Hermes.  See  VoU* 
mer,  Mylhologitchta  WdrieHmdt,  s.  v. ;  Mrs.  Clement, 
Sacrtd  and  LegtmJary  Art  and  MytkoL  p.  478, 479. 

Per'aetiB  (Vltpatvi,  the  name  originally  of  a  myth- 
ological Greek  character,  Vulg.  Pertt).  the  eldest  (iU 
l^imate  or  supposititious  ?)  son  of  Philip  V  and  bst 
king  of  HacedonU.  After  his  fiither's  dsath  (B.C. 
179)  he  continued  the  preparations  for  the  renewal  of 
tbe  war  with  Roma,  wbich  was  seen  to  be  inevitable. 
The  war,  which  broke  ont  in  B.C.  171,  was  at  first  ably 
sustained  by  Perseus ;  but  in  168  he  was  defeated  by 
L.  JSmllius  Paollns  at  Pydna,  and  shortly  aftwwards 
surrendered  with  bis  fiimily  to  his  conquerors.  Ha 
graced  the  triumph  of  PauUos,  and  died  in  honorable 
ntirsment  at  Alba.  Tbe  defbat  of  Persens  pot  an  end 
to  the  independence  of  Hacedtmla,  and  extended  even 
to  Syria  the  terror  of  the  Boman  name  (1  Mace.  vUi,  5). 


-  ^^^^  ^-1^^^^ 
Tetradracbm  of  Perseus  (Attic  talent). 
Oto.  Head  of  kins',  bound  with  llllet;  Atv.  BAXIacOI 
nEPiEQS,  engla  on  thunderbult,  all  within  wreath. 


Peneveranoe  is  the  continuance  in  any  design, 
state,  opinion,  or  course  of  action.  In  theological  sci- 
ence the  p  rteveranet  of  tks  tamU  is  a  doctrine  ao 
named  wbich  teaches  ^at  those  who  are  truly  ooit- 
verted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  never  finally  and  to* 
tally  fall  fhnn  grace,  but  shall  hold  ovi  totheend  and 
be  saved.  This  doctrine  has  afforded  considerable 
matter  for  controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and 
Arminiana,  tbe  former  maintaining  this  doctrine  of 
Final  Perseverance,  the  latter  denying  It.  We  ahall 
briefly  ataU  the  argumenU  of  the  Calvinists  and  the 
objections  made  by  the  Armlnians. 

Tbe  advocates  et  the  doctrine  of  Final  Perseversaee 
fbund  their  belief  upon  the  decrse  of  God,  whereby  he 
has  predestinated  the  elect  to  grace  and  glory;  in- 
ferring that  therefore  they  will  certainly  persevere ; 
and  arguing  that  their  perseverance  is  a  part  of  tbeir 
election,  for  God  has  decreed  to  keep  snch  persons 
that  they  should  not  CilL  (The  Uble  passage  very 
generally  quoted  to  prove  the  perseverance  of  tbe 
Baint!>,  in  connection  with  Ibreordlnation,  ancondl> 
tional  election,  etc.,  is  Rom.  vili,  S8-80.)  It  is  thus 
stated  in  the  Westminster  Assemldy's  Confession  of 
Faith:  "They  whom  God  hath  accepted  in  his  be- 
loved, e^ctuatly  called  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  can 
neither  totally  nor  finally  fall  away  from  the  state  of 
grace;  but  shall  certahily  persevere  therein  to  the 
end,  and  be  elsmally  saved."  According  to  tbe  Cal- 
vinistic  theory  of  regenmtion,  the  soul  is  chosen  by 
God  from  eternity,  its  convemion  and  regenerati<m  are 
wholly  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  work,  hav- 
ing been  begun  by  God  for  his  own  good  pleasure,  will 
not  and  cannot  be  abandoned  by  him.  Or,  to  quote 
again  the  words  of  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  "  This  persereranee  ofAt  M}^  de- 
pends not  upon  their  oiM^Mt^iMI^-wlt^  the  Im- 
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moUbility  of  the  6*cn«  of  clMtioii.  flowing  from  tbo 
free  and  oneluuigMble  lore  of  God  the  FkUier ;  npon 
the  effieuT'  of  the  merit  and  interoee^oo  of  Jeau 
Chriati  the  abkUag  of  the  S^t,  and  of  tha  aaed  of 
God  witlilii  them;  and  tba  natan  of  the  eoreoant  of 
grace— froea  all  wUch  ariaeth  alao  the  oeitainlj  and 
InfolUUlitjrtherenf.**  "The  perftwtiooa  of  God,"  seyt 
Buck,  "are  a  strong  argument  to  prove  this  doctrine. 
(1.)  God,  as  a  B^g  possessed  of  ioAnlla  love,  &itfa- 
fUlness,  wisdom,  and  power,  can  hardlr  be  supposed  to 
anfler  any  of  bis  people  flnallr  to  fall  into  perdition. 
This  would  ba  a  reOeetion  on  Ui  attiibates,  which  are 
all  pledged  tat  thalr  good,  aa  a  fUbar  of  bia  fiuoUr. 
HIa  lore  to  bia  people  is  nncbangeabla,  and  thorefiDn 
they  cannot  be  Am  objects  of  it  at  one  time  and  not  at 
another  (John  xUi.  1 ;  Zeph.  iii,  17 ;  Jer.  zxxi,  8).  Hb 
bithfulneas  to  them  and  to  bis  promise  is  not  founded 
upon  their  merit,  bat  npon  his  own  will  and  goodness ; 
this,  therefore,  cannot  be  violated  (Mai.  iii,  6 ;  Numb. 

xxiii,  19).  Hit  wisdom  foresees  every  obstacle  in  the 
way,  and  la  capable  of  removing  It,  and  directing  them 
Into  the  ri|^  path.  It  would  be  a  reflection  on  his 
wisdom,  after  choosing  a  right  end,  not  to  cliooee  right 
means  in  accomplishing  the  same  (Jer.  z,  6, 7).  His 
power  is  insuperable,  and  is  abnolutely  and  perpetual- 
ly displayed  in  their  proservation  and  protection  (I 
Fet.  i,  6).  (2.)  Another  proof  of  this  doctrine  is  their 
anion  to  Christ,  and  what  he  has  done  for  them.  They 
ate  said  to  ba  choaen  in  him  (Epb.  1, 4),  nntted  to  him  \ 
(E^.  I,S8),tbe  purchase  of  hU death  (Rom.  vUl,  84;  | 
Tit.  ii,  14),  the  objects  of  his  intercession  (Rom.  v,  10 ;  ; 
TiU,84;  1  John  ii,  1, 2).  Nowlf  there  be  a  poesibilily 
of  their  finally  falling,  then  this  choicr,  this  anion,  bis 
death  and  intetcesrion,  may  all  be  in  vain,  and  rendered 
abortive ;  an  idea  as  derogatory  to  the  divine  glory,  and 
aa  diahonoraUe  to  Jeaaa  Cbrlat,  aa  posribly  can  be. 
(8.)  It  is  proven  alao  tma  the  work  of  tlie  Spirit, 
wMch  la  to  communicate  grace  and  strength  equal  to 
the  day  (Phil,  i,  6 ;  2  Cor.  i,  21, 22).  If,  indeed,  divine 
grace  wwe  dependent  on  the  will  of  man,  if  by  his  own 
power  he  had  brought  himself  into  a  state  of  grace, 
then  it  might  fidlow  that  he  ml^ht  relapae  Into  an  op- 
posite state  when  that  power  at  any  tiroa  waa  weak> 
«ned ;  bat  as  the  peraereranoe  of  the  saints  la  not  pr»* 
duced  by  any  native  jR^nciples  in  themselves,  bat  by 
the  agency  of  die  Holy  Spirit,  enlightenhig,  conftrm- 
ing,  and  establishing  them,  of  course  they  must  perae- 
vere,  or  otherwise  it  would  be  a  reflection  on  this  Di- 
vine Accent  (Rom.  viii,  9;  Cor.vi,!!  ;  John  ir,  14;  xvi, 
14).  (4.)  Lastly,  the  decIarBtiona  and  promiaes  of 
S<viptare  are  very  onmerooa  in  favor  of  this  doctrine 
(Job  xvU,  9;  Psa.  xdv,  14;  cxxv;  Jer.  xsxU,  40; 
John  x,S8;  xrli.lS;  lCor.l,8,9i  lPttt.1,5;  Prov. 
tv,  18),  all  ofwhteh  ooold  not  be  troe,  If  this  doctrine 
were  false." 

According  to  the  Armlnian  theology,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  equally  ready  and  willing 
to  act  upon  all  hearts ;  its  efficacy  over  seme  rather 
than  others  depends  solely  npon  their  own  ftee-will  In 
choosing  Christ,  and  yielding  to  the  Inflaeneo  of  tiie 
Sl^riC;  hence,  if  they  thereaAer  cbooee  again  to  reject 
Christ,  and  steel  themselves  against  the  continuing  In> 
flnences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  can  do  so,  tn  which 
case  they  are  said  to  have  fallen  from  grace.  This 
poesibility  of  the  flnsl  apostasy  of  the  saint*,  Armin- 
ians  asaert  on  the  iinthoHty  of  Hfh.  vi,  4,  aa  well  aa  of 
the  many  warnings  against  falling  away  whidi  the 
Scriptures  contain  (Esek.  vil,  20 1  xviU,  24;  Heb.  vi, 
8, 6 ;  Psa.  exxzv,  8-6),  and  Inasmocfa  as  It  la  (hrettdd 
as  a  fitture  event  that  some  should  (all  away  (Blatt. 

xxiv,  12,  IS ;  John  xv,  6 ;  Matt,  xiii,  30, 21),  and  that 
many  have  In  feet  Mien  away,  as  David,  Solomon, 
Peter,  Alexander,  Hymennue,  etc.  This  last  point 
has  become  of  so  much  importance  in  the  controversy 
that  those  who  hold  to  tbo  doctrine  of  the  final  perse- 
veranoe  of  the  saints  nudntain  that  they  may  tempo- 
rarily ftll  away  Into  ahi,  and  anSlBr  baa  by  their  in- 


consistency and  backsliding,  and  also  that  tboee  ease* 
in  which  seeming  Christiana  alwndon  tbetr  Christiu 
profasslon  and  iMpe  altocetbar,  an  saplained  by  the 
deelaratioD  that  tbo  cenvwain  la  ■neb  ooca  waa  a 
spornns  one.   The  Calviniats  go  awn  •»  far  as  is 
daim  that "  the  difl'erenoe  betwoen  ArainiBii  mad  Cal- 
viniston  Uiis  subject,  though  very  considerable,  is  fas, 
practically,  than  has  sometlmea  been  rappoeed,  stBtf 
both  agree  that  one  may  give  all  the  external  eviden- 
ces of  having  commenced  a  Christian  Ufc,  and  yet  <aJ 
away  and  be  finally  lost.  The  real  diftrence  betwesa 
them  is  that  the  Armlnlans  bold  that  in  sadi  a  can 
the  profassor  of  rdlgion  waa  rosJljr  ■  Christian,  bat 
lost  bia  teuton  by  Cnmlng  his  hmek  vpom  CInwl: 
while  the  Calvinist  holds  that  the  af^MrancM  «m 
deceitful,  and  the  profeeeed  Christian  waa  never  reaBr 
a  child  of  God"  (Dr.  Lyman  Abbott) ;  or,  aa  Mr.  Ed- 
wards says  of  iJl  apostates,  "Tbey  bsid  no  root,  no  <A 
in  their  vessels."    To  this  mode  of  nrgoing  the  qee- 
tion  Arminiana  take  decided  exception,  ainee  the  £ki 
that  profeeeed  saints  do  not  perserere  does  not  prevt 
that  all  real  ones  will  do  so.   More  properly  exprcaaed. 
the  Calvlnistic  proposition  stands  thna:  "/^j^Msri 
Miia/s  d  t  mot  peneven.    7%erefort  all  nal  amimU 
pentvtTtJ"  Tb*  exposure  of  the  hypocrite  the  Aniia- 
ian  denies  to  be  proof  that  the  real  aniDt  cannot  apos- 
tatise, and  though  David  and  Peter  were  Anally  le- 
vtotfA,  it  does  not  prove  that  eitlwr  bad  graeo  in  his 
heart  at  tbe  tiiiie  of  his  fiUL    *'To  asaii!  tbi%"  mn 
Nash,  "  in  the  case  of  David,  b  to  nasett  that  a  mer- 
derer  and  an  adulterer  hath  et«ma]  life  aliMt^g  {■ 
him ;  and  to  asaert  it  in  the  caae  of  I^Btar,  is  to  assnt 
that  a  person  may  be  in  a  state  of  grace  and  jet  lao- 
Cuiely  deny  Christ."   Beudee,  this  doctrine  abeoltfdT 
plaoea  tbe  Chriatian  hii^r  than  Adam  atood  in  hit 
primeval  state.   See  PxarECnOK.    Evan  in  Ua  flnt 
trial  Adam  oonM  bll.   Accnding  to  CalvUsm,  the 
ChristUn  has  reached  a  point  where  he  eui  no  man 
be  liai>le  to  flUI  from  God.    It  alao  removes  the  de> 
cision  of  a  question  from  its  proper  jariadlctioa — tbe 
final  judgment — and  places  it  at  tbe  point  of  convert 
aion.    It  taacbea  tlut  when  a  person  becomes  trely 
converted  ha  Is  absolntely  aamraJ  ^eternal  Ufc,  and 
of  oonrso  lila  nwatness  tat  beaTmi  is  prospcctiTCly  set- 
tled, and  therelbre,  granting  the  converaiea  to  be  gee- 
nine,  the  jodgmentday  liecomes  a  &rea.  Bat  Oe  mast 
common  objection  raised  by  tbe  AmlniaBa  la  that  the 
doctrine  of  final  perseverance  makee  men  careleaa  mn- 
ceming  virtue  and  holiness,  and  anpersedes  tbe  asa 
of  means  and  renders  exhortatioa  nnni  i  lessij  Its 
advocates,  tiowevar,  reply  that  this  ot^Jection  b  net 
valid  against  them,  "tbe  true  doctrine  of  Penever- 
anee  of  Saints  being  one  of  pewaavemnee  la  hnlimai. 
and  giving  an  enoontagaawnt  to  a  confidence  ef  teal 
salvation  which  is  not  omnocted  with  «  praarat  aal 
even  an  increaalng  hollnesa,"  or,  aa  Abbott  pub  it: 
"Both  Calvinist  and  Arminian  agree  in  urging  all 
professed  Christiana  to  exerciae  diligence  in  makaig 
thabr  calling  and  election  sore,  the  one  ttwt  tiwy 
be  not  deceived,  tbe  other  that  tboyloae  not  what  th^ 
have  gained."    The  Church  of  England,  withoM  pn>- 
nouncing  any  antiioritative  opinion  on  thia  nmsliua. 
dedares  in  the  16th  Article  that  "after  we  1mv« 
recei^-ed  the  Holy  Ghoat,  we  mtajf  depart  flrom  graea 
given,  and  fUl  into  ain ;  add  liy  tbe  grace  of  God  sMf 
rise  again."    "  To  oar  own  safsty  our  own  aedoilty  is 
reqaired,"  is  tbe  aentiment  of  Hooker,  in  bis  sermos 
on  71s  OtrfaAi^  mi  ft»yrti%  ^  FmA  im  Ha 
See  Beia,  Prmipin;  Whitby  and  GUI,  On  ite  /fa 
A)Mb;  Calvin,  /wfiMes,  bk.  ill,  ch.  28;  Williitsa. 
BanuMUf  nf  Diwime  Tmtk  (art.  on  Persev.) ;  Cole, 
erngmig  of  God;  Booth,  Aetpn  of  Grace;  DoddjUgt. 
LedwrtMy  lect.  179 ;  Tarretin,  Tkmlttin,  loc  H. 

p.  156;  Witsins,  fEooaosno,  lib.  iii,  ch.  18;  TepM|r, 
ITorib,  T,  476;  Ridgley,  Bodg  of  Lieimlg,  qo.  79; 
Wesley,  IKonfca,  vi,  W;  Jh*?!!^ Watssa. 
InttUutui  UaU,        Ic  JiM        Ucn  ,■  Kewtsa, 
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Worb;  Edwaidt,  Worit,  lii,  fi09-Sa2;  IMght,  TTie- 
ohyg,  Mnn,  87;  Fttiler,  Workt;  Goodwin,  Worh,  p. 
238,  280;  CuDningham,  Hiit.  Tkeol.  i,  855  fiq. ;  U,  490 
sq.;  Hodgv,  Doetnuiji  Tktohgy  (see  Index);  Whate- 

ArStteii  Brk.  amd  Abr.  £>.  JIw.  xxxt,  823 ;  CArufwui 
ArncMir.  Jul.  1866,  p.  158 ;  Ckrittim  Jommal,  vol. 
Tiiij  Kevin,  in  Merttnb.  1867,  p.  78, 197;  Giit- 
Sn,  Park  StrwtLntartt;  Soott,  Synod  of  Dart,  p.  fiO; 
Olirera,  Pert  v,  raiKe ;  Nasb,  Pir§evertmce.  (J .  H.  W.) 

Penla  (Heb.  Partu',  D^B ;  native  Fart,  ttiought 
to  be  either  from  the  Zend  Pdn,  "pare"  or  "splen- 
did," or  from  Fara^  C^?9^<  borse,"  tlut  animal 
being  abvndaBt  (bare;  Sept.  Sltpaif,  Valg.  Ptrtfi), 
the  name  of  one  of  the  interior  conntries  of  Hither 
Mia,  var^g  gnatiy  in  application  according  to  time 
snd  circDDUtanoea.  (Tlie  following  account  of  it  ie 
based  npon  that  of  Ravlinaon,  in  Smith's  IKeL,  mlih 
material  addltioiu  from  other  sonroes.)  See  Pbbsiah. 

I.  Extent  and  Pkytieat  reatere«.— The  name  is  neod 
in  two  or  three  senses  geographically  and  historicallr. 

1.  "  Persia"  was  strictly  the  name  of  a  tract  of  no 
very  large  dineosionB  on  the  Pe  sian  Gaif,  which  is 
still  known  as  Fart,  or  FartuUm,  a  corniption  of  the 
ancient  appelUtiDn.  This  tract  was  boanded  on  the 
west  by  Sosiana  or  Elam,  on  the  north  liy  Media,  on 
tbe  aoath  bjr  Aa  Peraian  Onlf,  and  on  tiw  MSt  1^  Car^ 
mania,  the  modara  Kennan.  It  wan^  speaking  gvnep- 
ally,  an  arid  and  unprodgctlve  rc^on  (Herod,  ix,  122 ; 
Aiiiui^  Exp.  A/ex.  v,  i;  Plato, lii,  p.  696,  A) ;  bnt 
contuned  some  districts  of  considerable  fertility.  The 
worst  part  of  the  country  was  that  towards  tbe  soatb, 
on  the  borders  of  the  gol^  which  has  a  climate  and 
soil  like  Arabia,  being  aandy  and  almost  wltiioat 
streams,  suliject  to  pestilential  winds,  and  in  many 
places  covend  with  particles  of  salL  Above  this 
miserable  region  is  a  tract  very  far  saperior  to  it, 
consisting  of  rocky  monntains  —  the  continnation  of 
Zagroe — among  which  are  found  a  good  many  fertile 
ralleys  and  fdalns,  especially  towards  the  north,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sbiiiu.  Hero  b  an  important  stream, 
the  Bendamlr,  which,  flowing  throogh  the  beautiftil 
eaU^  of  Meidaaht  aai  by  the  ruins  of  Parsepolis,  is 
;ben  separated  into  namoooa  dianneU  for  tbe  pntw 
Mse  of  irrfgaUon,  and,  after  fortllizing  a  large  tract  of 
wnntry  (the  district  of  Knijan),  ends  its  course  In  tbe 
^t  lake  of  Baktigan.  Vines,  oranges,  and  lemons 
ire  produced  abundantly  in  this  region ;  and  the  wine 
•f  ^uraz  ia  celebrated  throogtiout  Asia.  Farther  notth 
n  arid  ooontry  again  aneceeda,  tbe  oatsklrta  of  tba 
treat  DsMit,  wbkh  extoids  fhnn  Kerman  to  Ibzen- 
eran,  and  frmn  Kaahan  to  Lake  Zerrah. 

Ptolemy  (Geagr.  vl,  4)  divides  Persia  into  a  num- 
er  of  provinces,  ammig  which  tbe  most  important  are 


Pamtaceni  on  tbe  north,  which  was  sometimes  reck- 
oned to  Media  (Herod,  i,  101;  Staph.  Byx.  ad  voc. 
napai'mm),  and  Uardyeni  on  the  sooth  coast,  the 
country  of  the  Matdi.  Tba  chief  towns  were  Pasar- 
gadx,  the  ancient,  and  Persepolis,  the  later  capital. 
Paaargsdse  was  sitnated  near  the  modem  vill^^  of 
Mnrgaub,  42  miles  nearly  due  north  of  Persepolis,  and 
appears  to  liave  been  the  capital  till  the  time  of  Dari- 
UH,  who  chose  the  fiir  more  tMantiful  site  in  the  valley 
of  the  Bendamlr,  where  the  Cbehel  Hinar,  or  "Forty 
Pillars,"  still  stand.  See  1*eb8BPOI<ib.  Amonit  other 
cities  of  less  importance  were  RuMtaea  and  Gabc  In 
die  monntun  country,  and  T^Mick  npon  tbe  coast.  See 
Strah.  XV,  8,  §  1-8 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  v'l,  26,  26 ;  itolem. 
Geogr.  vi,  i ;  Kinneir,  Pertian  Empire,  p.  54-80 ;  Mal- 
colm, Hitt.  of  P'  rsia,  i,  2 ;  Ker  Porter,  Travel),  i,  458, 
etc. ;  Rich,  Joume>/from  Buikire  to  PavepolU,  etc. 

2.  While  the  district  of  Fare  la  the  true  original 
Persia,  tbe  name  ia  more  commonly  a^ied,  both  in 
Scripture  and  by  pfofaiw  antbors,  to  the  entire  tract 
which  came  by  de^«ea  to  be  included  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Persian  empire.  This  empire  extended  at 
one  time  tnan  India  on  the  east  to  E^pt  and  Thrace 
npon  the  west,  and  included,  t>esideB  portions  of  Eu- 
rope and  AfVica,  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  l>etween 
tbe  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Jaxartes  npon  the  north,  the  Arabian  desert,  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  and  the  Jndian  Ocean  npni  the  south.  Ae- 
cording  to  Herodotus  (ui,  89),  It  was  divided  into  twen- 
ty governments,  or  sabaj^ea ;  hut  from  the  inscriptions 
it  would  ratlter  appear  that  the  numl>er  varied  at  dif. 
fkrent  times,  and  when  the  empire  was  moat  flourish- 
ing considerably  exceeded  twenty.  In  the  inscription 
upon  his  tomb  at  Maksli-i-BuBtam,  Darius  mentions 
no  fower  than  thirty  countries  as  aobject  to  him  be- 
ridea  Persia  Proper.  These  are— Media,  Snsiana,  Par^ 
thia,  Aria,  Bactria,  S<^iana,  Chorasmia,  Zaran^, 
Aracbosia,  Sattagj'dia,  Gandaria,  India,  Scythia,  Bab- 
ylonia, Asityria,  Araliin,  E>{ypt,  Armenia,  Cuppadoeia, 
Sapards,  Ionia,  (European)  Scytliia,  the  islands  (nf 
the  jGgean),  tbe  country  of  the  Scodne,  (European) 
Ionia,  the  lands  of  the  Tacabd,  the  Budianp,  the  Cnsti* 
ites  or  Etbiofdans,  tbe  Hardians,  and  tbe  Colchians. 

The  name  "  Persia"  ia  not  flannd  in  the  older  leoorda 
vt  tbe  Bilde,  hnt  alter  the  Babylonian  period  it  occurs 
f^nentiy  (2  Chron.  xzxvi,  20, 22 ;  Ezra  Iv,  6  sq. ;  vl, 
14  pq. ;  Esth.  i,  8 ;  viii,  10 ;  1  Mace,  i,  1),  meaning  the 
great  Persian  kingdom  founded  by  Gyms.  Tbe  only 
passage  in  Scripture  where  Persia  deaignatea  the  tract 
which  haa  bean  called  ^>ove  "  Persia  Proper"  is  Ezek. 
xxxvlll,  6.   See  Elam. 

8.if(Ntfni  TVnj^  or  "/nm"  is  hounded  on  the  north 
by  tbe  great  plain  of  Khiva,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
Trans-Cancarian  provinces  of  Rnssia;  on  the  east  ly 
Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  and  Beloochistan;  on  the  south 
t)y  the  Strait  of  OrmuK  and  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Sliat^l-Arab  and  Ant-t- 
ic  Turkey.  It  contains  about 
5^6,000  square  miles,  and  con- 
Bints  for  tiie  most  part  of  a  great 
talile-land  or  elevated  platean, 
which  in  tbe  centre  and  on  the 
east  side  ia  aimoat  a  dead  level ; 
bnton  the  north,  west,  and  south 
is  covered  with  a  bread  Iwit  of 
mountain^'q^on,  here  and  there 
interspersed  with  tracts  of  desert 
and  small  fertiie  plains.  Tbe 
mountain -system  of  Persia  Iibb 
its  root  in  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  kingdom,  and  Is  a  contin- 
uation of  tbe  Taurus,  Armeni- 
an, and  Caucasian  ohidnsL  The 
Taunu  chain  entan  Peraia  a  lit- 
tle to  the  north-eaat  of  Lake 


Hap  .of  tbe  IteihiB  Kmpire,  showing  tbe  ancient  Satn^ea. 


Van  and  then  torn*  la  a 
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eutcrly  direction,  runlfylng  fnto  nomeroiu  paral- 
lel chains,  wfaich  traverse  the  west  and  Bouth  ot  the 
countrj',  covering  it  for  a  width  of  from  100  to  330 
miles.  At  its  soath-eaatem  extremity  this  chain  Joins 
the  Jebel-Abad,  which  rane  eastward  throagb  the  cen- 
tre of  the  prorince  of  Kerman,  and  forms  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  platen.  The  range  is  generally 
limestone,  and,  like  all  other  moontaine  of  the  Mine 
character,  presents  many  cares  and  grottos.  The 
prorince  of  Azerbijan,  in  the  north-west,  is  almost 
wholly  mountainous.  On  the  east  side  of  Acerbijan, 
a  spur  of  the  Caucasus,  separated  from  it,  howe\'er, 
by  the  valley  of  the  Kur  and  A  raxes,  runs  aouth- 
warda  at  some  little  dlstanoe  from  tad  paralM  to 
the  shorn  of  the  Caspian,  at  the  •outh'Weflt  comer  of 
which  it  becomes  more  elevated,  and  as  the  ms)estlc 
range  of  the  Elbnrz  takes  an  easterly  direction,  f<il- 
lowing  the  line  of  the  Caspian  coast  at  a  dbtance  va> 
r>-ing  from  12  to  60  mile&  On  reaching  Astrabad  It 
divides  into  three  great  parallel  ranges  of  somewhat 
inferior  elevation,  which  parsue  fimt  an  east,  and  then 
a  sontb-east  direction,  Joining  the  Faropamisus  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Many  of  Uie  UUa  In  the  CUbun  are  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow;  and  the  highest  peak, 
Sloant  Denwvend,  is  more  than  20,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  Persian  nouDtains  are  mostly  of  a  primitive 
character ;  granite,  porphyry,  feldspar,  and  mountain 
limestone  enter  largely  into  their  composition;  they 
also,  in  great  port,  exhibit  indicatims  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion—  Demavend  Itself  bdng  evidently  an  extinct 
volcano ;  and  the  destractive  eartliqttakes  which  are 
still  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  north  and  north-west 
of  Persia  indicate  the  presence  of  subterranean  fires. 
The  Elburz  on  the  north,  the  Zagros  on  the  west,  the 
Kennon  mountains  on  the  south,  and  Afghanistan  on 
the  east,  are  the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  plateau, 
which  ranges  fh>m  2000  to  5000  feet  above  sea-level, 
the  lowest  portion  being  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  in  the 
nwth^west  of  Khonsoan,  which  has  2000  feet  of  elevo- 
tioa  attore  tiie  se« ;  while  the  BTaiage  elevotimi  at  the 
whole  plateau  above  the  sea  is  about  8700  feet.  The 
lower  level,  out  of  which  the  upland  rises,  is  called  the 
Dushtistan,  or  "  Level  Country,"  and  stretches  along  ' 
the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Urmuz, . 
aootb  of  the  Bakhtiyari  and  Kerman  ranges,  and  also 
along  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  it  and  the  Elborc 
The  aspect  nf  the  plstean,  diversified  as  It  is  fttr  the 
most  part  with  hills  and  valleys,  mountains  and  plslns. 
Is,  contrary  to  what  might  naturally  be  expected, 
dreary  and  forbidding.  The  interior  mountains  are 
everywhere  bare  and  arid,  unrelieved  by  trees  or 
shrubs,  and  present  the  appearance  of  huge  masses 
of  gray  rock  piled  one  on  the  other,  or  starting  in 
abrupt  ridges  from  the  level  plain.  The  plains  are 
equally  unattractive ;  and  those  which  on  not  deaerjto 
consist  either  of  gravel  which  has  been  washed  down 
from  the  mountain  slopes  or  accumulated  into  deep 
and  extensive  beds  during  some  farmer  revolution  of 
nature,  or  of  a  hard,  dry  day.  To  render  such  a  coun- 
try fertile  requires  the  presence  of  al)undant  water; 
but,  unfortunately  for  Persia,  nature  has  been  remark- 
ably apoiing  in  thit  respect  The  whole  of  the  east 
and  centre  of  the  country  is  entirely  destitnte  of  riv- 
ers ;  the  conntry  south  of  the  Kerman  mountains  is 
very  meagrely  supplied,  the  rivers,  such  as  they  are, 
being  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  western  and  the 
Caspian  provinces. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Khorassan.  the  north  half  of 
Kerman,  the  east  of  Irak-Ajemi,  which  form  the  great 
central  plain,  and  detached  portions  of  all  the  other 
provinces,  with  the  'exception  of  those  on  the  Cation 
Sea,  forming  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  anrfisoe  of 
Persia,  are  desert.  In  some  ports  of  this  waste  the 
surface  is  drj-,  and  produces  a  scanty  herbage  of  saline 
plants ;  in  other  parts  it  is  covered  with  salt  marshes, 
or  with  a  dry,  luud,  salt  crust,  sometimes  of  consider- 
able thickness,  which  glitters  and  flashes  in  the  sun- 


light, forcing  th»  traveller  on  tbese  inhospitabb  wiato 

to  wear  a  shade  to  protect  his  eyes ;  bat  1^  br  tli 
greater  portion  of  this  re^'ion  consists  of  sand,  sone- 
times  so  light  and  impalpable  as  to  be  sliifted  luthcr 
and  thither  by  the  slightest  breeae.  Tliis  great  cta- 
tral  desert  contains  a  few  oases,  but  none  of  gteatrx> 
tent  The  lat^gest  of  the  salt  deserts  of  Parriaistk 
"  Dasbt  Beyod."  commonly  known  the  Gnat  Ssk 
Desert  of  Khorassan,  which  lies  In  the  nortli-wast 
that  |M-ovince,  and  is  400  miles  in  length  by  250  mSa 
in  breadth.  Some  parts  of  Persia,  however,  ore  of  ex- 
ceeding fertility  and  beau^;  the  immense  vallcfi, 
some  of  them  100  miles  in  length,  between  the  vaiMst 
ranges  of  the  Kennon  monntains,  abound  with  tk 
rarest  and  most  valuotile  vegetable  productiotis :  gmi 
portions  of  the  provinces  of  Pars,  Kbniistan,  Ardelsa, 
and  Azerbijan  have  been  lavishly  endowed  by  aatan 
with  the  moat  luxuriant  vegetation ;  while  the  Ca»pisB 
provinces,  and  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Elborx,  arc 
as  beautiful  os  wood,  water,  and  o  fine  dimate  cai 
make  them — the  mountain-sidee  being  clotbed  viik 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  tbe  plains  studded  with  oatve'i 
chcdeest  prodneta. 

Hie  climate  b  neeessoriiy  very  vuted.  What  thi 
Younger  Cyrus  is  reported  to  hove  nld  to  Xaiepbaa 
regarding  the  climate,  "that  people  perish  whh  coU 
at  the  one  extremity,  while  they  are  saffi>eated  witb 
heat  at  the  other,"  is  literally  true.  Pei«a  msj  be 
considered  to  possees  three  climates — diat  of  the  soelh- 
em  Dushtistan,  of  tiie  elevated  plateau,  mad  ef  Os 
Casfdan  provinces.  In  the  Dushtistm,  Of  ant— 1 
heats  are  excessive,  those  of  summer  more  toloable. 
while  in  winter  and  spring  the  climate  b  ddi^ttfoL 
The  cold  is  never  intense,  and  snow  seldom  itUs  m 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Kerman  range.  The  raist 
are  not  beovy,  and  occur  in  winter  and  spring.  TV 
district  is  extremely  healthy.  On  the  plateaa,  the 
climate  of  Pars  is  temperate,  and  as  we  proceed  marib- 
wards,  the  elimata  impiovea,  att^ing  Ito  graateit  psr- 
fectlon  about  Ispahan.  Here  tlie  wlirfm  and  sev- 
mere  ore  equally  mild,  and  the  r^olaiity  of  tbs  m- 
sons  oppeors  remarkatje  to  o  stranger.  To  As  nordi 
and  north-west  of  this  the  winters  are  aercre;  oad  is 
Kurdistan,  the  greater  part  of  Azerldjan,  utd  the  rt- 
gion  of  the  Elburz,  the  climate  is  quite  alpaae.  TV 
desert  region  of  the  centre  and  east,  and  the  caatrr 
on  ita  border,  iuffer  most  npprasslva  heat  duivf 
summer  and  piercing  cold  in  winter.  Tb*  Ci^iao 
provinces,  from  tiieir  general  depreoeion  below  tk> 
sea-level,  are  exposed  to  a  dejrree  vt  beat  in  avaoNr 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Weet  Indiea,  asd  tbts 
winters  are  mild.  Rains^  however,  ore  frequent  sad 
heavy,  and  mony  tracts  of  low  country  are  mai^ 
ond  extremely  unhealthy.  With  the  excepcsoa  <f 
the  Cas{don  provinceo,  the  atmoqihsn  of  Pmaa  Is  m- 
morkable  above  that  of  all  other  eoantrfee  for  its  dry- 
ness and  purity,  o  fact  f^nently  proved  by  cxposag 
pieces  of  polished  iron  to  the  action  «f  the  air,  asi 
finding  whether  or  not  they  rust. 

II.  fnkabiiaiaM.~l.  Ciaa^calim  tfAe  fyfafwe.— 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Persians  were  divided  into 
ten  tribes,  of  which  thraa  wen  nobk,  three  agrinha- 
ral,  and  four  nomadic  The  mddo  tadbcs  were  tbt 
Pasargadn,  who  dwelt,  probably,  in  the  capital  awi 
Its  immediate  neighborhood ;  the  Ifaraphlans.  who  an 
perhaps  represented  by  the  modem  Mi/^  a  Pmiim 
tribe  which  prides  itself  on  Its  ontiqalty ;  and  tbr 
Uaspions,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  knows.  IV 
three  tribes  engaged  In  ogrienltnre  were  ealM  tkt 
I^nthiohsans,  the  Demunms,  and  the  Gcnnaiiios. 
or  (according  to  the  true  ortbogn^y)  the  Carvs- 
nians.  These  last  were  dther  the  aeteal  inhaUtsm 
of  Kerman,  or  settlers  of  the  same  race,  who  rtwaW 
in  Persia  while  thebr  follow-tribesmen  occupM  lb 
adjoining  region.  The  nomadic  tribes  are  mii  f 
have  been  the  Dahl,  who  appear  in  Scr^tne  as  lb 
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Ksnons  for  tb«ir  thievlah  habtta  (Steph.  Byz.),  to- 
:etfaer  with  tfae  SaguliaOB  and  tbe  Derbices  or  Dro- 
lici,  o^onisto  from  tb»  regiona  east  of  the  Caspian. 
Che  TQjal  race  of  the  AduHnwiMa  waa  a  phntry  or 
Imn  frftbe  Pasafgad«  (Herod.  1, 1S6);  to  whkb  it  Is 
trobable  that  moat  of  tbe  noble  booses  likewise  be- 
ongtd.  Little  b  beard  of  tlie  Haiapbians,  and  noth< 
of  the  Haspiaas,  in  history;  it  is  therefore  evident 
fast  their  noUlity  was  my  inftriortothatof  the  lead- 
ng  tribe. 

The  modem  piqmlation  of  Pwsia  is  natnrally  dWisi- 
ila  into  two  daMes,  Uie  setQed  and  the  nomad.  The 
«ttled  population  are  cbie6y  Tajiks,  the  descendants 
>f  the  ancient  Persian  race,  with  an  iotermizture  of 
breign  blood  —  Torkisb,  Tartar,  Arab,  Armeninn,  or 
Ijeorgian.  To  this  class  belong  the  agricaltarists, 
nerchants,  artisans,  etc.  From  having  long  been  a 
iubject  race,  tbey  have  to  a  iai^e  extent  lost  their 
latural  independence  and  manliness  of  character,  and 
LcqtUred,  Instead,  liabits  of  dishonesty,  aervill^,  and 
snnning.  The  Tajiks  are  Hobammedaiis  of  the  Shiite 
'ect,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  remaining  Parsees 
^q,  V.)  or  Gnebres  who  are  found  in  Kerman  and 
Kara,  and  still  retain  their  purity  of  race  and  religious 
'aitli.  Tbe  nomad  or  pastoral  tribes,  or  eylats  a 
slan),  are  of  four  distinct  races — Turkomans,  Kurds, 
IjAtiiB,  and  Aiahs.  Their  organisation  is  very  similar 
to  that  which  fiMvtsrly  snbslsted  amtmg  the  Highland 
clans  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception  that  tbe  former 
Kre  nomad,  while  the  latter  inhabited  a  fixed  locality. 
Each  tribe  is  mled  by  its  hereditary  chief  (ajak),  and 
Diider  him  by  the  heads  of  tbe  cadet  branches  (tireht) 
at  hie  &mily.  Of  the  four  races,  the  Turkoman  is  by 
far  the  most  numerous,  and  forms  at  tbe  present  day 
tfae  ruling  race  in  Persia.  The  Kurds  are  few  in  nnnt- 
ber,  the  greater  part  of  their  country  and  race  being 
under  the  sway  of  Tnifcey.  The  Anbs  are  also  ttw 
in  number,  and  at  the  present  day  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tingniahed  fton  tbe  Persians,  haTing  adofrted  both 
their  manners  and  language.  The  Lfiurs  are  of  near- 
ly pure  Persian  blood.  The  nomad  races,  especially 
the  Turkomans,  proftss  the  Sonni  creed;  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Tajiks  by  their  courage,  manli- 
ness, and  independoiee  of  diaracter;  bat  they  are  in> 
veterate  robbers,  and  since  their  entrance  Into  tbe 
country  in  the  lOtb  century  it  bas  continually  been 
distracted  by  civil  wars  and  revulntions.  The  whole 
population  uf  Persia  Is  estimated  in  round  numbers  at 
10,000,000,  of  wbom  8,000,000  are  nomads  (200,000  of 
these  being  Arabs).  Classed  according  to  their  re- 
ligious belief,  they  stand  thne:  7,fi00,000  are  Shiites; 
ftW,000  are  nnortfaodox  SUites ;  1,600.000  are  Son. 
nitea;  while  the  remaining  600,000  are  made  np  of 
Christians  of  all  denominations  including  200,000 
Armenians,  100,000  Nestoilans),  along  with  Jews, 
Guebres,  etc. 

2.  0Uiracter  attd  CuMtomt. — The  government  of  Per* 
sia  was  despotic,  though  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
oonncil  of  state,  composed  perhaps  of  the  seven  princes 
who  "see  the  king's  &ce"  (Em  vii,  14;  Esth.  i,  14). 
These,  after  the  time  of  Gyms,  may  liave  been  the  six 
tnagnates  or  their  representatives  ("hie  well'Wishers," 
as  he  names  them)  who  conspired  with  Darius  against 
the  psendO'Smerdis,  along  with  a  prince  of  the  royal 
bouse.  The  sovereign  often  administered  judgment 
promptly  and  personally,  though  ha  was  approached 
with  tediont  and  stately  fbrmalitiea,  as  if  in  some  sense 
he  was  an  impersonation  of  Onnazd.  Tfae  council 
migfat  speak  faithfully,  as  did  Arts  ban  us  to  Xerxes; 
or  they  ml^ht  be  as  compliant  as  when  they  told  the 
same  monarch  that,  though  there  was  no  law  permit- 
ting him  to  marry  bis  sister,  there  was  a  law  allowing 
him  to  do  as  he  pleased.  The  Spartan  embassy  re- 
fused to  do  the  required  homage  to  Xerxes,  as  in  thehr 
opinion  it  amonnted  to  religion*  worship.  In  Platareh 
(JheiKUt.  27)  reference  is  made  to  tbe  king,  who  was 
to  ba  wenhlpped  av  tttciva  dfov,  **as  the  image  of 
TIL-Qqq 


God,"  and  Cnrtina  tolls  na  how  much  Alexander  cov- 
eted this  deification  (vili,  6, 11).  The  seven  princes 
of  the  empire  seem  to  have  been  regarded  also  as  rep- 
resenting  the  seven  amtkaJupcmd$  who  stand  before 
the  thn»e  of  Ormnxd.  Tbe  acvlptures  at  PersepoUs 
toll  the  same  stoiy,  and  the  Vieparad  directs  prayer  to 
to  be  offiared  "to  the  rnler  ^  the  country"  (Spiegel, 
Erdn,  p.  74).  The  satrape  appointed  by  Darius  are 
called  in  Hebrew  B^B'^-IOnK,  In  Greek  aarpdm^Q, 
in  old  Persian,  as  on  tbe  inscriptions,  khAtOrt^ — the 
K  in  the  Hebrew  form  being  usually  inserted  before 
the  Peruan  Uuk.  A  district  or  smaller  portion  of 
country  waa  put  under  a  nns,  or  prefect  (Esth.  Hi, 
12;  Ezra  viii,  3^,  tbe  word  being  allied  to  the  familiar 
term  pacha.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  Persian  gov- 
ernor west  of  tbe  Euphrates  (Neh.  iL  7, 9;  iii|7);  also 
totfae  govemorof  Jadno,  asZembbal>el(Hag.  i,  1;  ii, 
2 ;  and  Neh.  v,  14 ;  xii,  26).  Another  term  given  to  a 
Jewish  prefect  la  "the  Tlrshatho,"  applied  to  Nebemi- 
ah(Meh.  viii,9;  comp.  Ezra  ii,  68;  Neh.  vii,  66).  The 
titie  probably  means,  as  Gesenins  sa3rs,  "your  sereni- 
ty," or,  as  we  have  it,  "most  dread  sovereign."  Tbe 
royal  scribes  kept  a  regular  Journal  of  judidid  pro- 
cedure, and  these  "  chronicles"  were  deposited  in  the 
chief  cities.  Thus  in  Exra  we  read  of  the  "  house  of 
tbe  rolls,"  In  which  search  was  made,  by  command  of 
Darius,  for  a  copy  of  the  decree  of  Cyms  concerning 
the  Jews  and  Jemsalem,  and  tbe  "reeord"  was  found 
in  the  palace  at  Aehraetba  (Em  vi,  1).  In  Esther  oc- 
curs also  this  incident(vl,  1,3):  "On  that  night  could 
not  the  king  sleep ;  and  he  commanded  to  bring  the 
l>ook  of  records  of  tbe  chronicles ;  and  they  were  read 
before  the  king.  And  it  was  found  written  that  Mor- 
decai  had  told  of  Bigthona  and  Teresh,  two  of  tbe 
king's  chamberlains,  the  keepers  of  the  door,  wbo 
sought  to  lay  hand  on  the  king  Ahasnarus"  (see  also 
Esth.  z,  2).  When  the  anemiea  of  Daniel  were  a&ald 


Aneleut  Persian  King  on  his  Tfarane,   (Prom  the  Per- 
se  poll  tan  Honnments.) 

that  the  king  might  relent  towards  a  favorite,  they 
pressed  upon  him  this  constitutional  maxim,  "Sign 
the  writing,  that  it  be  not  changed,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Hedes  and  Persians,  which  attereth  noL" 
As  tbe  king  nolemnly  admitted  tbe  maxim,  he  was 
again  pressed  with  it :  "  Know,  0  king,  that  the  law 
of  tin  Uedes  and  Feirians  Is,  that  no  decree  or  stotato 
which  the  Ung  establisheth  may  be  changed"  (Dan. 
vi,  16).  We  are  not  to  infer  from  such  language  that  a 
royal  decree  was  in  every  sense  irrevocable,  or  t>eyond 
the  power  of  modification  or  repeal.  But  the  words 
imply  that  edicts  could  not  bo  capriciously  altered,  and 
that  tbe  despot  was  bound  and  regulated  by  past  de- 
cisions  and  precedents.  The  book  of  Esther  shows, 
moreover,  bow  a  decree,  though  it  could  not  be  re- 
versed, migfat  easily  be  neutralized.  Tbe  Jews  marked 
out  for  assusiuation  got  wanant  to  defend  themselves, 
and  to  liecome  assassins  in  turn  (Esth.  viii,  ix).  Tfae 
satrapian  form  of  administration  necessitated  the  enu 
ployment  of  posts  and  means  of  conveyance,  A  vivid 
picture  ctf  such  an  oiganization — scribes,  translators, 
and  couriers — is  given  in  Esth.  viii,  9, 10,  The  system 
is  described  by  Herodotus  (viii,  98).  "  NotUng  mor- 
tal," he  says,  "  travels  so  bst."  Relays  of  men  and 
horses  mre  stationed  at  dtMlrtUpaMt^^^ll^^^n" 
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gfren  to  the  courier*  to  preo*  men,  borseo,  uid  lUpa 
Into  their  service.  This  ewrlM  wu  called  ayyaptfiov 
— »Tfttu  word  nwuiiag  "work  without  p^j"  Bsw- 
Uoaoo,  how«w,  ■uggMt*  other  dnivatkm.  The  vsrb 
iyyapiim  caiM  to  signify  to  pnM  Into  Mrrleo  liko  a 
Perdu  drvapoffi  aad  PwsUo  domination  brougbttbo 
word  into  Fale^ne.  Compart  Matt,  t,  41 ;  Mark  xt, 
SI,  wiMte  the  verb  !a  lendaiod  in  tlw  flnt  initance 
"oompel  Utee  to  go,"  and  in  the  eeoond  Is  applied  to 
the  soldiers  forcing  Sinton  to  carry  Christ's  orosB.  The 
Persian  revenaes  were  raised  partly  in  money  and 
paiUy  in  kind.  The  qneen's  wardrobe  and  toilet  were 
provided  for  bj  cert^  districts,  and  they  were  named 
according  to  the  article  which  they  were  taxed  to  fur- 
nish— one  being  called  the  Qoeen's  Veil  and  another  the 
Qaeen's  Qlrdle.  Tb«  conrt,  according  to  Ctesias,  cod- 
aisted  of  an  Immense  retinae.  The  only  water  which 
the  king  drank  was  that  of  tha  Choaspes ;  the  salt  on 
his  table  was  imported  from  Africa,  and  the  wine  from 
SjtiM.  Atboiisna  0t)  dapscts  at  length  the  v^al  tA- 
qnette  aad  oztravaguea,  aneh  «■  wa  bar*  it  in  the 
flftt  chapter  of  Esther.  The  snmiUance  of  the  ha- 
rem was  committed  to  ennuehs,  and  the  seraglio  was 
often  the  real  governing  power.  The  residences  of 
the  monarchj  of  Persia  (who  called  themselves  "king 
of  kings :"  see  Geseo.  Jwo.  1, 882 ;  Oftmp.  Berfey,  Pm. 
KtiKuBtkr.  p.  6<,  67,  Itt)  were  Tsrious.  FBsaigada,irith 
Us  zojal  tomba,  was  moat  andant.  PsiMpalis  loae  not 
vary  Csr  from  It,  and  became  a  treasure-ci^.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  Babylcmian  kingdom,  Cyrus, 
while  preserving  a  regard  for  the  more  ancient  cities 
ofdw  empire,  seems  to  have  thought  Babylon  a  more 
snitabU  plaoe  for  the  metzt^lis  of  Asia;  bat  as  it 
nu^t  not  be  politlOf  If  it  were  posdUe,  to  make  a 
Btraoge  place  the  oentie  of  his  Idngdom,  be  foaoded  a 
new  dty,  Snsa,  where  he  was  still  oq  Persian  gioond, 
and  yet  not  ftr  distant  from  Babylon.  There  was  also 
Bcbatana,  the  Median  oapltaL  These  several  royal 
abodes  seem  to  have  been  occopled  by  the  later  mon- 
archs,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

Among  the  people  there  were  miouto  distinctions 
of  rank  and  formal  salutations.  When  two  persons  of 
equal  Btadon  met,  they  kiMOd  on  the  lipa;  if  one  was 
of  slightly  lower  rank,  the  kiss  waa  on  the  cheek ;  and 
where  the  diffsrenoa  was  great,  the  infinior  ^ostraU 


ed  himself  on  the  ground.  Tliey  drank  wine  ia  Inp 
quantities,  and  often  under  its  influence  fonnaDy  d»- 
liberated  on  poUk  affiUrs.  Polygamy  waa  fnetypae- 
ticed.  MoaaewaapottedeaUi  Ar«ftratofhMs,b« 
ftrodfy  was  often  shown  to  c^itivea  or  rabda.  Dsn* 
himself  says  of  Phraortas,  '*  1  cnt  off  bis  nose  nd  hii 
ears.  He  was  chained  at  my  door;  all  tite  kingdoa  kS' 
held  Urn ;  afterwards  I  cnuUed  Um"  (iBectipliiia  « 
Behistan,  ooL  Hi).  The  savwfty  of  maatsn  tamrfi 


Asdent  Persian  King  patting  his  Foot  on  an 
(Prom  the  dcnlptutes  of  Behistnn.) 

sUves  waa  wisely  restrained  (Hend.  i,  138,  etc.)-  Tkt 
Persisa  youth  were  taogfat  three  thin^ — iwwtiuw,  m 
TotivuVf  Kai  oXi^i^irdai — "to  ride,  to  eboot,  and  b 
speak  truth"  (Herod.  1, 18^  The  Petnana  bad  msdt 
no  small  progress  in  tlw  fine  arts,  eapedaUy  in  sntt- 
tectnre,  settle  ruins  of  Faneptdisteet^.  Tlieeest* 
ly  and  imposing  ruins  stand  on  a  levelled  pbdn. 
raised  aiMm  eeveral  twracea — the  ascent  bdng 
stair,  or  double  flight  of  steps  the  grandest  in  th* 
world,  and  yet  so  gtadual  in  its  rise  that  the  tzanllw 
may  ride  np  on  horseback.  The  stones  are  of  dsit 
gray  marble,  often  azquiaitely  polished.  Colossal  faaDi 
guuded  the  front  ot  the  portals,  and  the  scntptnres  an 
not  unlike  tboaa  (rf  Assyria.  Tha  qwee  on  Um  ai^e 
platfmn  strstcbes  nortti  and  sooth  860  feet,  aad  essi 
and  west  880  foot,  and  is  now  Gorared  with  brokcaa^ 


7=^ 


U 


VstrianHntlDg  Scene,  King  and  Attendanti.  (Bock  ac^|^f|;iHh|i0^!|g«Hl') 
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UmIm,  etc.,  of  beaatlAil  woifanarablp,    Hia  pQ- 

Un  Are  urangvd  io  four  divisions — •  cvntral  group  lix 
deep  every  W117,  an  advanced  body  of  twelve  in  two 
ranks,  and  the  sum  nomber  flanjdng  the  oentie  (Sir  R. 
K.  Porter).  The  principal  apartments  are  adorned  with 
•ealptiirw  and  baaa-reliebi,  such  aa  the  Ung  on  hla 
tiiRMM  and  hb  eoortien  anMud  him,  with  prooeautHM  of 
wamMa,oapttTea,  and  beams  of  tribnte.  These  acnlp- 
tares,  many  of  them  of  the  period  of  Darioj  and  Xerxes, 
verify  the  descriptions  of  Herodotns  and  Xenophon. 
The  royal  pleasnre-gardcnB  and  hootingbgroands  were 
named  D^lf.inQreek  xopd^tiffoc.  The  original  term 
is  an  old  Eastern  one,  and  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  a  Greek 
derivation.  Tlie  kings  were  passiotiately  fond  of  hunt- 
ing, and,  aa  exhlbiled  on  the  rock  icnlpfatres,  seem  to 
have  fcllowfld  the  pastime  in  a  truly  Eastern  manner. 
The  soldiers  were  armed  with  bows  and  short  spears, 
and  pmfeectad  with  small  helmets  on  their  heads,  and 
steel -scaled  tonics  on  tbeir  bodies.  In  war  they 
feoght  bravely,  bat  withoat  discipline,  genenlly  gain- 
ing their  victories  by  the  vigor  of  their  first  attack ; 
if  th^  were  strennously  resisted,  they  soon  flagged ; 
and  if  they  soared  a  lepnlse,  all  order  was  at  once 
lost,  and  tha  retreat  speedily  became  a  root.  The  old 
Peiriaa  dieai  tight  and  dose-flttinj^— was  mpetseded 


Peraian  Warriors.  (From  the  PersepuUtan  Monsments.) 

ondar  C^yma  hy  the  more  flowing  Median  vestments ; 
and  on  the  Persepolitan  monuments  the  Perrians  ap- 
pear **ln  long  robes,  with  tbdr  bafr  floating  bahbid." 


Persian  Goatnmes. 
l,AMiMnntaB*M.  (.IMtaadra. 

rhe  Perslana  were  a  pec^  of  lively  and  impresdble 
nioda,  brave  and  impetuous  In  war,  wit^,  paedonate, 
Ibr  Orientals  truthful,  not  without  some  S|ririt  of  gen- 
tnwity,  and  of  more  Intellectaal  capacity  than  the  gen- 
irality  of  Asiatics.  Tb^  fitnlts  wen  vanity,  impnl- 
liveness,  a  want  of  perseverance  and  solidity,  and 
in  alnoost  slavish  spirit  of  sycophancy  and  servility 
owards  their  lords.  In  the  times  anterior  to  Cyrus 
bey  -ware  noted  fiir  the  dmpUdty  of  tbeir  h^dts, 
vhicb  oflhred  a  stroi^  eontnut  to  the  Inxurionanesa 
If  tbe  Hades;  but  from  the  dale  of  the  Median  ovez^ 


throw  this  dmpUcity  began  to  decline;  and  It  was  not 
very  long  botmn  their  roannem  became  as  soft  and  Vt- 
eminate  as  those  of  any  of  tbe  oonqoered  peoples. 

8.  irfin^w^— The  spoken  language  of  tbe  ancient 
Persians  was  closely  skin  to  the  Sanscrit,  or  ancient 
language  of  India  (see  Schultx,  HamMaektkr  PermduH 
SprwAt,  Elbing.  1868, 8vo).  We  find  it  in  its  eariiest 
stage  in  tlte  Zendavnta — the  sacnd  book  of  tbe  whole 
Aryan  race,  where,  however,  it  is  oormpted  by  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  later  fcnrns.  Tbe  inscriptions  of  the  Aclue- 
menian  kings  give  us  the  language  in  its  second  stage, 
and,  bang  fiee  from  theae  later  additions,  are  of  the  great- 
est importance  towards  determining  wtiat  was  primiUve, 
and  what  more  reoent  in  this  type  of  speech.  The  ear- 
liest fimn  of  the  written  cbaraoten  was  the  cuneiform 
(q.  v.).  Modem  Perrian  is  a  degenerate  representative, 
being  a  motley  idiom  largely  im^Kflgnated  with  Arabic; 
still,  however,  both  in  its  grammar  and  its  vocabula^,  it 
is  msinly  Aryan ;  and,  historically,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  cootiauatlon  of  the  ancient  tongue,  Just  as  Italian 
is  <tt  Latin,  and  modem  of  ancient  Greek  (see  Adelung, 
Mithridai,  i,  266  sq. ;  Frank,  De  Penidis  Liiigua  et  Gtnio 
[Norimb.  1809] ;  Wahl,  Gfeh.  d.  MoryaiUbuL  Spraeke 
u.  LOeratHr,  1S9  sq.i  Lassen,  In  the  £dttekr0  f. 
di»  Ktmde  da  MorgeKbmdet,  TI,  iii,  488  sq.). 

4.  Religion.— Tht  religion  which  the  FcrsianB 
brought  with  them  into  Persia  Proper  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  very  simple  character,  dilfering  fhim  natu- 
ral religion  in  little,  except  that  it  was  deeply  taint- 
ed with  dualism.  Like  the  otlier  Aryans^  tbe  Per* 
aians  wonhipped  one  Sapreme  God,  whom  they 
called  A  va-mtaia  (Onmaadea)— a  term  signifying 
(as  is  believed)  "the  Great  Giver  of  life."  From 
Oromaades  came  all  Ueasings — "  he  gave  the  earth, 
he  gave  tbe  heavens,  he  gave  mankind,  he  gave  life 
to  mankind"  (Inscriptions,  ^NiMtm) — he  settled  the 
Persian  kings  upon  their  thrones,  strengthened  them, 

 established  them,  and  granted  them  victory  over  all 

their  memiea.  The  royal  inscriptions  rarely  men- 
tion any  other  god.  Oecamonally,  however,  they 
indicate  a  aUght  and  modified  po^tbdam.  Onmaadea 
is  **  the  chief  of  the  gods^"  so  that  there  are  other  gods 
beridea  him;  and  the  highest  of  these  is  evidenUy 
Hithra  (q.  v.),  who  is  sometimes  invoked  to  protect  the 
monarch,  and  is  beyond  a  doubt  identical  with  "the 
sun."  To  the  woisbip  of  tbe  sun  aa  Mitbra  was  proba- 
bly attached,  as  in  IntUa,  the  woishlp  of  the  moon,  un- 
der the  name  of  Homa,  as  tbe  third  greatest  god.  En- 
tirely squrate  Ikom  these — thdr  active  ledster  and 
antsgoniat— was  AhimoM  (Arimanius),  "tbe  Death- 
dealing"— tbe  powerful,  and  (probaUy)  seV-exiating 
Evil  Spirit,  from  whom  war,  disease,  frost,  bail,  poverty, 
sin,  death,  and  all  other  evils,  had  tbeir  origin.  Ahri- 
man  was  Satan,  carried  to  an  extreme — believed  to  have 
an  existence  of  his  own,  and  a  real  power  of  resisting 
anddefying^God.  Ahriman  eouU  create  q^rita,  and  as 
the  beneficent  Aniamatda  had  summnded  himself  with 
good  angela,  who  were  tbe  ministera  of  his  mercies  to- 
wards mankind,  so  Ahriman  had  surounded  himself 
with  evil  spirits,  to  cany  out  bis  malevolent  purposes. 
Worship  was  confined  to  Aunmazda  and  his  good  spir^ 
its ;  Ahriman  and  his  damons  were  not  worshipped,  but 
only  bsted  and  feared.   See  Orxuzd. 

The  character  of  the  original  Persian  worship  was 
simple.  They  were  not  destitute  vt  temples,  as  Herod- 
otus asserts  (Herod,  i,  181 ;  comp,  Seh.  Inter.  coL  i,  par. 
14,  $  5);  but  they  had  probably  few  altars,  and  cet^ 
tdnly  no  images.  Neither  do  they  appear  to  have  had 
any  priests.  Processions  were  formed,  and  religious 
chaot«  were  sung  in  the  temples,  consisting  of  prayer 
and  praise  intermixed,  whereby  the  favor  of  Auramazda 
and  bis  good  spirits  was  sufqxwed  to  be  secured  to  tbe 
worshippers.  Beyond  this  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
had  any  religtons  ceremonies,  Sscrificea,  apparentiy, 
ware  unusual,  though  thank-ofleringa  may  hava  brat 
made  in  the  temples.   SeaXluutlH  vjOO^IC 
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From  th«  first  entrance  of  tbe  Peruana,  as  immi- 
granta,  into  their  new  territorjr,  tliey  were  probably 
brought  into  contact  with  a  fonn  of  religion  vvry  diihr- 
ent  from  their  own,  Magianiam,  tbe  rellgbm  of  the 
Seytbie  or  Turanian  popnlatioo  of  Waatam  Aaia,  had 
lung  been  dominant  ow  tbe  gieater  portion  of  tbe  re- 
gion lying  between  Heatqwtamia  and  India.  The  es- 
sence of  this  religion  wai  worship  of  tbe  elementa— 
more  especially  of  the  subtleat  of  all,  fire.  It  was  an 
ancient  and  imponng  syttain,  guarded  by  the  Tcnerable 
bierarchy  ot  (lie  Skgi,  boaeUng  ita  fire^dtaia  wbore 
from  time  immemorial  tbe  aaoed  flame  bad  burned 
wilhont  totermiarion,  and  claiming  to  some  extant  my»> 
terioni  and  miraculous  powers.  Tbe  umplictty  of  the 
Aryan  religion  was  speedily  oomipted  by  its  contact 
with  this  powerful  rivalt  which  presentod  special  at- 
tnctions  to  a  rude  and  credulous  people.  There  was  a 
short  suoggle  for  pre-aminence,  after  which  tbe  rival 
aystema  came  to  tttmt.  Dualism  was  retained,  together 
with  tba  names  of  Amamaada  and  Ahrimao,  and  the 
qtecial  worship  of  tbe  sun  and  motm  under  Uie  appel- 
lations of  Mithra  and  Homa ;  but  to  this  was  supers 
added  tbe  worship  of  the  elementa  and  the  whole  cere- 
monial of  Magianism,  including  the  diviuation  to  which 
the  Hagian  prieethood  made  pretenoa.  The  worship 
of  other  deities,  as  Tanata  or  Anaitia,  was  a  etill  later 
additkm  to  th«  nligioo,  wbicb  grew  mora  complicated 
as  Ume  want  on,  but  which  always  muntained  as  its 
leading  and  most  essential  element  that  dualistic  piin- 
<nple  whereon  it  was  originally  based.    See  Maoi, 

III.  Hittary. — In  remote  antiquity  it  would  appear 
that  tbe  Persians  dwelt  in  the  region  east  of  the  Cas- 
pian, or  possibly  in  a  tract  atill  nearer  India.  The  first 
Fargtrd  of  the  Vendidad  seems  to  describe  tb^  wan- 
derings in  theaa  oountriea,  and  abowa  the  general  Ibie 
of  their  progrees  to  have  been  from  east  to  west,  down 
the  course  of  the  Ozus,  and  then,  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Khages  and  Media,  It  is 
impossiUe  to  determine  the  period  of  these  movements; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  anterior  to 
RC.  880,  at  which  time  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  for 
the  first  time  to  have  oome  in  contact  with  Aryan  tribes 
east  of  Mount  Zagroa,  PtobaUy  the  Peruana  accom- 
panied  tbe  Medea  in  their  migraUon  from  Kboraasan, 
and,  after  the  latter  people  took  possesnoo  of  tbe  tract 
extending  from  the  river  Kur  to  Ispahan,  proceeded 
still  farther  south,  and  occupied  the  region  between 
Media  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
they  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Bartsu  or  Partso  of 
tbe  Aaqrrian  monumenia.  If  ao,  we  may  aay  that  from 
the  middle  of  tbe  9th  to  tbe  middle  of  tbe  8th  century 
B.C.  they  occupied  South-eastern  Armenia,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  8ch  century  bad  remored  into  the  country 
which  thenceforth  went  by  their  name.  The  leader  of 
thia  last  migration  would  seem  to  have  been  a  certain 
Achfemenes,  who  was  recognised  as  king  of  the  newly 
occupied  territory,  and  founded  the  famous  dynasty  of 
the  Acluemenid«,  about  B.C.  700.  Very  little  is  known 
flf  the  history  of  Persia  between  this  date  and  the  ac- 
oearion  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  near  a  century  and  a  half 
later.  The  crown  appears  to  have  descended  in  a  right 
line  through  four  princes — Telspes,  Cambyses  I,  Cyrus 
I,  and  Cambyses  II,  who  was  the  father  of  Cyrus  the 
the  Conqueror.  TcTspcs  must  have  been  a  prince  of 
some  repute,  for  bis  daughter  Atossa  married  Phama- 
ces,  king  of  the  distant  Cappadodana  (Diod.  St&  ap. 
PhoC  Bibliothec.  p.  1158).  Later,  however,  the  Fermans 
found  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  growing  strength 
of  Media,  and  became  tributary  to  that  power  about 
B.C.  680,  or  a  little  earlier.  The  line  of  native  kings 
was  continued  on  the  throne,  and  the  internal  admints- 
bration  was  probably  untouched ;  but  external  indepen- 
dence waa  altogether  lost  until  the  revolt  under  Qyruik 

Of  tbe  dreumstances  under  which  thia  revolt  took 
place  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  The  stories  told 
by  Herodotus  (i,  lOB-129)  and  Nicolas  of  Damascus  {Fr. 
66)  are  internally  impn)bat4e;  and  tbey  are  also  at  va- 


riance with  the  monuments,  which  prove  Cyras  to  hsve 
been  the  son  of  a  Persian  Huff,  See  Crmrs.  Wc 
must  therefore  diacard  them,  and  be  content  to  ■ow 
that  nftar  about  aevcnty  or  ogh^  ycva  of  anbjieiim, 
the  Perrians  ratolted  from  tbe  Medes^  engaged  ia  a 
bloody  atnif^  with  them,  and  finally  mmtdat,  act 
only  in  esUbltsbing  didr  indepeodenoe,  bat  in  dtt^^ 
places  with  their  maatars,  and  becoming  tb«  ruling  peiv 
pl&  The  probable  dat«  of  the  revolt  ia  B.C.  5S8.  It* 
sooceaa,  by  transferring  to  Persia  the  domtniim  |ir- 
vioaly  in  the  poaaaaion  of  the  Mede^,  placed  Inr  st 
the  bead  of  an  empire  tbe  boonds  of  which  woe  tbt 
Ualye  upon  the  west,  the  Euxine  upon  tbe  nonh,  Bilh 
ylonia  upon  the  south,  and  upon  the  east  tbe  aalt  desm 
of  Iran.  As  usual  in  the  East,  this  aacceaa  led  oa  u 
others.  Crmsus,  tbe  Lydian  monarch,  who  had  united 
most  of  Asia  Minor  under  his  sway,  venturing  to  ausck 
the  newly  risen  power,  in  tbe  hope  that  it  waa  not  vet 
firmly  established,  was  first  refnlsed,  and  aftciwaidt 
defeated  and  made  priaooer  by  Cyroa,  who  took  bis 
ca[dtal,  and  added  tfae  Lydian  empire  to  lus  doaainioaa 
This  conquest  was  fcdiowed  cloedy  by  the  anbaiian<« 
of  the  Greek  setllemraits  on  the  Anatic  coast,  and  bj 
the  reduction  of  Caria,  Cauuua,  and  Lycia.  Tbe  en- 
pi  re  waa  soon  afterwards  extended  greatly  toward*  tbt 
north-east  and  easL  Cyntx  rapidly  overran  tbe  Sm 
countries  beyond  tbe  Caspian,  planting  a  ci^,  which  be 
called  after  bimeelf  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iv.  3),  on  tit 
Jaxartes  (Jihfln) ;  aft«r  which  he  aeems  to  have  pubed 
his  conquests  still  farther  to  tbe  east,  adding  lo  his  d»- 
minione  the  districts  of  Herat,  Cabul,  Cartdahar,  Sentan, 
and  Beloochistan,  which  were  thenceforth  indnded  in 
the  em|Hie  (see  Cteaias,  Fan.  Exe.  §  6  et  aq,;  Md 
eomp.PIiny,A.JV:Ti,2B}.  In  B.C  589  or  fi88 
km  waa  attacked,  and  after  a  stout  defaace  fell  bcftn 
hb  irreustiUe  bands.  See  BABTLOib  Tlua  ndxy 
first  brought  the  Persians  into  contact  with  tba  Jen. 
The  conquerors  found  in  Babylon  an  oppreaaed  race— 
like  themselves  abhorrers  of  idols — and  professon  of  i 
religion  in  which  to  a  great  extent  they  could  9yn|»-. 
thize.  This  race,  which  the  Babylonian  monarcha  kad 
torn  violently  from  their  native  land  and  settled  iq  tht 
ridnity  of  Babylon,  Cynia  detetmined  to  natoia  to 
thdr  own  conntir ;  which  be  ^d  by  tbe  rcaoaAabb 
tAict  recorded  in  the  flnt  chapter  of  Ezra  (8-4).  Tkm 
commenced  that  friendly  connection  between  the  Jen 
and  Permana  which  pm^hecy  had  already  forediadomd 
(Isa.  xliv,  28 ;  xlv,  1-4),  and  which  forma  so  mnarfcafak 
a  feature  In  the  Jewish  history.  After  tbe  canqawl  cf 
Babylon,  and  tbe  consequent  extendmi  ofluaanQiKi* 
tbe  borders  of  Egypt,  C^ma  might  have  been  expccSRi 
to  carry  out  the  d^gn  which  be  is  said  to  have  aMr> 
tained  (Herod,  i,  188)  of  an  expedition  againat  Egy|t. 
Some  (langer,  however,  seems  to  have  threatened  ih 
north-eastern  provinces,  in  coneequenee  of  which  kis 
purpose  was  changed ;  and  be  proceeded  against  iV 
Maseageta  or  the  DttUcea,  engaged  them,  but  we  df- 
feated  and  slain.  Ha  reigned,  aooording  to  HeaodKm, 
twen^-nine  yeara. 

Under  his  son  and  socceaaor,  Cmibymt  tO,  tke  cw- 
qneet  of  Egypt  took  place  (B.C.  fiSS),  and  the  Peniu 
dominions  were  extended  sonthwan)  to  Ekphaaone 
and  westward  to  Euesperidx  on  tbe  North-African  cbsa 
This  prince  appears  to  be  the  Ahaaoeros  of  Ezra  (xr,  C 
who  was  asked  to  alter  Cyrus's  policy  towards  the  Jen 
but  (^)parently)  dedined  all  interfefcneo,  We  hare  m 
Hero^Aus  (bk.  iii)  a  very  complete  nwownt  of  Ui  w- 
like  expeditions,  which  at  first  rcaolted  in  tbe  sacocav 
above  mentioned,  but  were  afterwards  UBeuatasfalaaJ 
even  disastrous.  One  army  perished  in  an  aueapl  e 
reach  the  temple  of  Ammon,  while  another  was  nimti 
to  the  last  straits  in  an  expeditioa  ngaisit  EiUifsa 
Parhapa  itwaain  conaeqaence  oTcbeae  BHafactaMstbab 
in  tba  abamce  at  Cambjaca  with  tbe  anj,*  camifmmf 
was  formed  againat  him  at  ooort,  and  ■  Mi^in  int 
Gomates  (GaiimaU)  by  nuae,  pnCearinr  to  be  SwrA 
(Bardiya),  the  m^Si^ti'S^^S^n^  CmlV 
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cs  had  put  to  death  weretly,  tAuined  quiet  pn—Bwion 
»f  the  UuDce.  Oamltjm*  wu  in  Syria  when  Mwa 
"eacbed  l^n  oi  thb  bidd  attempt;  and  Uwre  is  reuoti 
»  believe  that,  seized  with  a  aodden  disgnaC,  and  de- 
ipaiiini;  of  the  recovery  gf  hia  crown,  he  fled  to  the  last 
uaort  of  the  unfoitunate,  and  ended  bis  life  by  suicide 
[BeAittun  Itucr^riiom,  coL  i,  par.  11,  §  10).  Uia  reign 
liad  lasted  teven  years  and  five  inoBtbt. 

Gomatea  the  llagiao  foand  hinudf  thna,  without  a 
■truf^e,  master  tit  Perria  (B.C  5S2).   HIa  situatioa, 
tiowever,  was  one  of  great  danger  and  delicacy.  There 
b  reason  to  believe  that  be  owed  bis  elevation  to  his 
rellow-Teligionists,  whose  object  in  placing  him  upon 
the  throne  was  lo  secure  the  triumph  of  Magianism 
aver  the  dualism  of  the  Persians.    It  was  necesaary  for 
him  therefore  to  accomplish  a  religious  revolution, 
which  was  sure  to  be  diatastafnl  U>  the  Persians,  while 
at  the  aame  tiine  he  bad  to  keqt  np  the  deceptioD  on 
which  fala  dalm  to  tbe  crown  waa  profeasedly  based, 
and  to  pierent  any  suspicion  arising  that  he  was  not 
Smerdis,  tbe  eon  of  Cyrus.   To  combine  these  two  aims 
was  difficult;  and  it  would  seem  that  Uomalea  soon  dis- 
carded the  latter,  and  entered  on  a  course  which  must 
have  soon  caused  his  subjects  to  feel  that  thnr  ruler 
was  not  only  no  ftnlMMnnnian,  bat  bo  PerriaiL  Ha 
stroy  ed  the  national  temples,  sabstitnting  for  them  the 
fire^tara,  and  abolished  the  reUgions  chanu  and  other 
aaered  ceremonies  of  the  Oramasdiana.    He  reversed 
thepolicyof  Cyrus  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  and  Torfoade 
by  an  edict  the  further  building  of  the  Temple  (Ezra 
ivy  17-22).   See  Abtaxbbxbs.   He  courted  tbe  favor 
of  the  snlgect  natioaa  generally  hy  •  remiadon  of  trib- 
ute for  three  year%  and  an  exemptfam  dniing  the  aame 
space  from  forced  military  service  (Herod.  iii|  87).  To- 
wards the  Persians  he  was  haughty  and  diaCant,  keep- 
ing them  OS  much  as  poesible  aloof  from  bis  person,  and 
seldom  showing  himself  beyond  the  walls  of  his  palace. 
Such  eondoct  made  him  very  unpopular  with  the  proud 
people  which  bekl  tbe  first  place  among  hie  aubjecU, 
and  the  suspicion  that  he  was  a  mere  pretender  having 
■  after  some  mmths  ripened  into  oertdn^,  a  revolt  broke 
oat,  handed  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  pdat» 
of  the  blood-royal,  which  in  a  short  time  was  crowned 
with  complete  success.    Gomatea  quitted  his  capital, 
and,  baring  thrown  himself  into  a  fort  in  Media,  was 
pursued,  attacked,  and  slain.   Darius  then,  as  the  chief 
of  tbe  conspiracy,  and  after  his  lather  tbe  next  faeir  to 
the  throne,  was  at  onoe  acknowledged  king.  The  reign 
of  Gomates  lasted  seven  months. 

Tbe  first  efforts  of  Darius  were  directed  to  the  re-es- 
toblishment  of  the  Oromasdian  religion  in  all  its  purity. 
He  rebuilt  the  temples  which  Gomates  the  Hagian 
had  destroyed,  and  restored  to  the  people  the  religious 
chants  and  the  woi^ip  of  which  Gomates  the  Hagian 
had  deprived  them"  (Sek,  Inaer,  coL  i,  par.  14).  Ap- 
pealed to  in  his  aectmd  year  by  the  Jews,  who  wished 
to  lesnme  the  oonstnetton  of  tfadr  Temple,  be  not  only 
allowed  tbeni,  oonflrming  the  decree  of  Gyrua^  but  as- 
risted  tbe  work  by  grants  from  his  own  revenues,  where- 
by the  Jews  were  able  to  completo  tbe  Temple  as  early 
as  hb  sixth  year  (Ezra  vi,  1-15).  During  the  first 
part  of  tbe  retgn  of  Darius  tbe  tranquillity  of  the  empire 
was  diatorbed  numerous  revolts.  Tbe  provinces  re- 
gretted tbe  lorn  <rf  those  exempdona  which  tb^  bsd 
obtained  from  the  weakness  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdia,  and 
hoped  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  new  prince  before  he 
ooald  grasp  firmly  tbe  reins  of  government.  The  first 
revolt  was  that  of  Babylon,  where  a  nsUre,  claiming  to 
be  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabonadins,  was  made 
king;  but  Darius  speedily  crushed  this  revolt  snd  exe- 
cuted the  pretender.  Shortly  afterwards  a  far  more 
extsosive  rebellimi  broke  oat.  A  Mede,named  Phraor- 
tes,  came  forward,  and,  announcing  hiniself  to  be  "  Xa- 
thrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyazares,"  assumed  tbe  royal 
dtl&  Media,  Armenia,  and  As^rria  immediately  ac- 
knowledged him — the  Median  soldiers  at  tbe  Persian 
court  rendted  to  him — Portbia  and  Hyrcania  after  a 


little  while  declared  In  hia  ikyw— while  in  Sagartta  an- 
other  pretender,  making  a  rimilar  claim  <rf' descent  from 
Cyaxatea,  indoMjed  the  Sagartiana  to  revolt;  and  in 
Margiana,  Arachotia,  and  even  Persia  Proper,  there 
were  insurrecljons  against  the  authority  of  the  new 
king.  His  coursgfl  and  activity,  however,  seconded  by 
the  valor  of  bis  Persian  tioope  aiid  the  fideUty  of  some 
satraps,  carried  bim  suocessftiUy  through  these  and  other 
similar  difflcultiea ;  and  tbe  result  was  that,  after  five  or 
nx  years  of  struggle,  he  became  as  firmly  seated  on  lib 
throne  as  any  previous  monarch.  His  talttlts  as  an  ad- 
ministrator were  upon  this  brongfaC  Into  play.  He  di- 
vided the  whole  empire  into  satrapies,  and  organized 
that  somewhat  complicated  systom  of  government  on 
which  they  were  henceforth  administered  (Bawlinaon's 
Herodotiu,  it,  fi6&<A68).  He  built  himself  a  niagnifi> 
cent  palace  at  PeisepoUi^  and  another  at  Susa.  See 
PuMBPfHJs;  fimniiAH.  He  ilso  apfdied  bhnsdf,  like 
bis  predecessors,  to  the  exteoston  <^  the  empire;  con- 
ducted an  expedition  into  European  Seythia,  from 
which  he  returned  without  disgrace ;  conquered  Thiece, 
I^nia,  and  Macedonia  towards  tbe  west,  and  a  large 
pOTtion  of  India  on  tbe  east,  besides  (apparently)  bring- 
ing into  subjection  a  number  of  petty  nations  (see  the 
Naksb4-Bastam  Inscription).  On  the  whide  be  mnst 
be  pronounced,  next  to  Cyrus,  tbe  greatest  of  tbe  Per^ 
sian  monarehs.  The  Uuer  part  of  his  r«gn  was,  bow- 
ever,  clouded  by  reverses.  Tbe  disaster  of  Mardonins 
at  Mount  Athos  was  followed  shortly  by  the  defeat  of 
Dstis  at  Marathon;  and,  before  any  attempt  could  be 
made  to  avenge  the  blow,  Egypt  rose  in  revolt  (B.C. 
466),  massacred  its  Fwaiaa  garrison,  and  dedared  itadf 
indepmdent.  In  the  palace  at  the  aame  time  tbeie  waa 
dissension;  and  when,  aftor  a  rdgn  of  thir^^ix  yean, 
the  fourth  Persian  monarch  died  (RC  486),  leaving  his 
throne  to  a  young  prince  of  strong  and  ongovemed  pas- 
sions, it  was  evident  that  the  empire  bad  reached  ito 
highest  point  of  greatness,  and  was  already  vei^ng  to- 
wards its  decline. 

Xerxes,  the  eldest  son  of  Darius  1^  Atoaas,  daughter 
of  CyjvM,  and  the  first  son  bom  to  Darius  after  he 
mounted  tbe  thnme,  seems  to  bsve  obtuned  the  crown 
in  part  by  the  favor  of  bis  father,  over  whom  Atossa 
exercised  s  strong  influence,  in  part  right,  ss  the 
eldest  male  descendant  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  em- 
pire. His  first  act  was  to  reduce  Egypt  to  subjection 
(ILC  464),  after  whu^  he  began  at  once  to  make  pnp- 
araliana  for  bis  Invasion  of  Gieeoe.  It  is  pnd)aUe  that 
he  was  the  Ahasnems  of  Esther.  See  AiuauBRtis. 
The  great  feast  held  in  Shushan,  the  palace,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  repudiation  cS  Yaahti,  fall 
into  the  period  preceding  the  Gredan  expedition,  while 
it  is  probable  that  be  kept  open  house  for  the  "  princes 
of  the  provinces,"  who  would  from  time  to  time  visit 
the  court,  in  order  to  report  the  state  of  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  war.  The  marriage  with  Esther,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Ida  rrign,  fidb  into  tbe  year  immedi- 
atdy.  fidlowing  his  flight  from  Greece,  whan  be  un- 
doubtedly returned  to  ^aa,  relinqiushing  wariike  enter- 
prises, and  henceforth  devoUng  himself  to  tbe  pleasures 
of  the  seraglio.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  account 
of  the  well-known  expedition  against  Greece,  which 
ended  so  disastrously  for  the  invsders.  Perns  was 
taught  by  the  defeats  tt  Sslamls  and  Flatna  the  danger 
of  encountering  the  Greeks  on  their  side  <rf  the  j£gean, 
while  she  learned  at  Mycalft  the  retalistioa  which  she 
had  to  expect  on  her  own  shores  at  the  harkds  of  her  in- 
furiated enemies.  For  s  whUe  some  vague  idea  of  an- 
other invarioD  seems  to  have  been  entertidned  by  the 
court;  but discreeter  counsels  prevailed,  and, relinquish- 
ing aU  a^ncresMve  designs,  Persia,  from  this  point  in  her 
history,  stood  upon  the  defen^ve,  and  only  sought  to 
maintain  her  own  territoriea  intact,  without  anywhere 
trenebing  npon  her  nelghbon.  During  the  rest  of  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  and  during  part  of  that  of  bis  swi  and 
successor,  Artaxerxes,  she  continued  at  war  with  the 
Greeks,  who  destroyed  h^^^^9,^,|>^in|l^^^>aata, 
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and  lUmd  op  nndfc  in  ber  prorineM;  but  «t  llB^  in 
BlC.  449,  a  peaoi  was  OMieliided  betire«i  the  two  pow- 
fltg,  wbo  tbaa  eootUuwd  on  toriM  <it  maaXf  fbr  half  a 

centiuy. 

A  conapincy  io  the  seraglio  having  carried  off 
Xerxes  (B.C.  465),  Artsxerzes  liia  son,  called  by  the 
QnA»MaKfi6xtip,ae^tbtLooffBMniai,"  succeeded 
Mm,  after  an  interval  of  aeven  months,  during  which 
the  conflpirmtor  Artabaans  occnpied  the  throne.  This 
Artaxences,  wbo  reigned  forty  years,  is  beyond  a  donbt 
the  king  of  that  name  who  stood  in  sncb  a  fHendly 
relation  towards  Eara  (Earn  vii,  11-28)  and  Mebemiab 
(Neh.  ii,  1-8,  etc).  See  Abtaxrrxbs.  His  character, 
as  drawn  by  Ctesiaa,  is  mild  bat  weak;  and  onder 
his  rale  the  diaoidais  of  the  empire  sem  to  have  io- 
oreaaad  rapidly.  An  lnBnmetloninBaetria,lwadadby 
his  brother  HyStaspea,  was  with  dlfflcnUy  pot  down  In 
tbe  first  year  of  his  rdgn  (B.C.  464),  after  which  a  re- 
volt broke  oat  in  Egypt,  beaded  by  loams  the  Libyan 
and  Amyrtms  the  Egyptian,  wtto,  receiving  tbe  sap- 
port  of  an  Atbeoian  fleet,  maintained  themselves  for 
six  years  (B.C.  460-i&&)  against  the  wbcde  power  of 
Fwria,  bat  were  nt  laat  oraroome  by  M^byans,  aa- 
trap  of  Syria.  This  powwftil  and  hangh^  noble  soon 
afterwards  (B.C.  447),  on  occasion  of  a  diffsranee  with 
tite  court,  himself  became  a  rebel,  and  entered  into  a 
contest  with  liis  soverrigo,  which  at  once  betrayed  and 
increased  the  weakness  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxes  is 
the  last  of  the  P««ian  kings  wlio  bad  any  special  con- 
nection with  tbe  Jews,  and  tbe  last  but  one  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  His  succesaors  were  Xerxes  11,  Sogdi- 
anns,  Darius  Nothoa,  Artaxerxes  Maemon,  Artaxerxes 
Ochas,  and  Darias  Codomannns.  These  monarcbs 
reigned  from  B.C.  424  to  B.C.  880.  None  were  of 
much  capacity ;  and  daring  their  reigns  the  decline  of 
the  empire  was  scarcely  arrested  for  a  day,  unless  It 
were  by  Ochns,  who  reconquered  Egypt,  and  gave 
some  other  signs  of  vigor.  Had  tbe  younger  Cyras 
aacoeeded  in  his  attempt,  the  regeneration  of  Frnia 
was  perhaps  posail>le.  After  lUs  fUlnra  tbe  seraglio 
grew  at  ones  more  powerfhl  and  more  cruel.  Ennnchs 
and  women  governed  the  kings,  and  dispensed  the  fa- 
vors of  tbe  crown,  or  wielded  its  terrors,  as  their  inter- 
ests or  passions  moved  them.  Patriotism  and  loyalty 
were  alike  dead,  and  tb*  empire  most  have  fidkn  many 
yean  belbn  it  did  bad  not  tbe  Bsraiana  aariy  laamed 
to  torn  tbe  swords  of  tbe  Greeks  agafawt  one  another, 
and  at  the  same  time  raised  the  cliaracter  of  thdr  own 
armies  by  the  employment  on  a  large  scale  of  Greek 
mercenaries.  Tlw  collapse  of  the  empire  under  the  at- 
tack of  Alexander  is  well  known,  and  requires  no  de- 
scripUon  here.  On  tbe  diviuon  of  Alexander's  do- 
minions smong  his  generals,  Persia  fcll  to  the  Seten- 
eidiB,  under  whom  it  contintied  till  after  the  death  of 
Antitwbns  Eplphsnea,  when  tbe  oonqnering  Partblans 
advanoed  tb^  ftontier  to  the  Euphiiues,  and  tbe  Per^ 
siane  came  to  be  included  among  their  sutifect  tribes 
(B.C.  IH).  Still  their  nationality  was  not  obliterat- 
ed. In  A.D.  326,  three  hondred  and  ninety  years  after 
their  subjection  to  the  Parthians.  and  five  hnndred  and 
fif^-six  yesrs  after  the  loss  of  their  independence,  tbe 
Persians  Aook  off  tbe  yoke  of  their  oppreiaora,  and 
once  more  Iweanie  m  nation. 

The  Sassanian  kings  raised  Persia  to  a  height  of 
power  and  prosperity  sncb  as  It  never  before  attuned, 
and  more  than  once  Imperilled  the  existence  of  tbe  East- 
em  empire.  Tbe  last  king  was  driven  from  the  throne 
by  the  And»  (A.D.  686),  who  now  began  to  extend 
thdrdomiakm  In  all  dlvectiona;  and  ftom  this  period 
may  be  dated  the  gradnal  change  of  eharaeter  io  the 
native  Persian  race,  for  they  have  Iwen  fh>m  this  time 
c<mstantly  subject  to  the  domination  of  alien  races. 
During  the  reigns  of  Omar  (the  first  of  the  Arab  rulers 
of  Persia),  Othraan,  Alt,  and  the  Ommiades  (684-760), 
PeiBia  wss  regarded  as  an  outlying  province  of  the 
empire,  and  was  ralad  by  deputy  governors ;  but  after 
the  accession  of  the  Abbasids  dynasty  (AJ>.  760),  Bafp. 


dad  became  tibe  capitaJ,  and  Kboraasan  the  Csverits 

provinoe  of  the  eariy  and  more  energetic  rnlers  at  tUi 
raee,  and  Persia  conseqaentiy  came  to  be  oosisadend 
aa  the  centre  and  nucleus  of  tbe  caUpbste.  Bat  ths 
rule  of  ttte  caliphs  soon  became  merely  Damical,  sad 
amlHtioaa  governors,  or  other  aspiring  individaal^  es- 
tablished independent  prindpalitiea  bt  wioas  pali 
of  tile  country.  Many  of  tfaeee  dynaitlen  were  tmil- 
tory,  others  Issted  for  centuries,  and  created  sitmrin 
and  powerful  empires.  Tbe  chief  were  tbe  TabirilM 
(830-872),  a  Turkish  dynasty,  in  KliotasaaD ;  Sof^ 
£iridea  (Peirian,  SOO-WSX  in  Seist^  Fare,  Irak,  mi 
Hazandwan ;  tbe  Samani,  in  Traaaoxiaiia,  KbotMas, 
andS^tan;  tbe  DOemi  (Persian,  SSft-lOW)^  in  Wart, 
em  Persia ;  and  the  GtdzDevides,  in  Eaatera  Pndi. 
These  dynasties  suppbuited  each  other,  and  wws  fi- 
nally rooted  ont  by  the  Seljnks,  wlion  dondaioa  ex- 
tended ftom  the  Hellespont  to  Afghanistan.  Atxaach 
of  this  dynasty,  which  ruled  in  Kborexm  (now  Khi- 
va), gradually  acquired  tbe  greater  part  o€  Perna, 
driving  out  the  Ghisnevides  sad  tbeir  snecessors,  tie 
Ghnridee ;  bst  they,  along  with  tbe  onnennB  pct^ 
dynasties  wbieb  had  established  diemaslves  fai 
sooth-western  provinces,  were  all  swept  away  by  At 
Mongols  (q.  v.)  under  Genghis- Khan  and  bis  grand- 
son Hulaku-Khan,  tbe  latter  of  whom  founded  a  w« 
dynasty,  the  Per»o-Mongol  (IS&a-lSSS).  This  isn, 
becoming  effeminate,  was  supplanted  by  the  Eylkhss- 
ians  In  188&,  but  an  Irrupdoo  of  tbe  Tartan  <rfTutfcc»- 
tan  under  limflragdn  fkaed  Parste  ttam  tbapadtydy- 
naades  wblefa  mismled  It.  After  the  dead)  oTTfanAr^ 
son  and  successor,  shah  IMth,  tbe  Tarfcomans  took 
possession  of  tbe  western  part  of  tbe  countiy,  which, 
however,  they  rattier  prayed  opon  than  gevened; 
while  the  eastern  portion  was  divided  and  subdivided 
among  TImftr's  descendants,  till,  at  the  doae  of  the 
16th  centuty,  they  were  swept  away  by  tbe  Czbdn, 
who  joned  the  whole  of  Eastern  Penia  to  th«r  ae«ly 
founded  khanate  of  KbiTk.  Anawdynaa^BOwansc 
(1600)  in  Western  Persia,  the  first  prince  of  which 
(Ismail,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  devotees  nd 
ssints,  the  objects  of  tbe  bigbeat  reverence  thnngbsel 
Western  Persia),  having  become  tbe  leader  of  a  nesk- 
ber  of  Turkish  tribes  who  were  attached  by  strong  ties 
of  gratitttdB  to  his  Ihmily,  overthrew  tike  power  of  the 
Turkomans,  and  aelied  Azerbljan,  whtefa  waa  Oe  seat 
of  their  power.  Ismail  rapidly  snbdned  tin  wastsn 
provinces,  and  in  1611  took  Kboraasan  and  Balkh  fiM 
the  Usbeka ;  but  in  1514  he  had  to  eneoonter  a  oMch 
more  formidable  enemy — to  wit,  tbe  mighty  Safin 
(q.  v.),  tbe  saltan  of  Taikty,  whose  seal  for  eooqaert 
was  further  InAamed  by  religiops  animosity  aftalart 
the  Sbiitea.  vt  *'  Seetariaa,"  aa  the  foUowen  td  Ismil 
were  termed.  Tbe  Persians  were  totally  defeated  ■ 
battle  on  tbe  f^tieis;  but  Selka  reaped  au  beasft 
ftom  his  victory,  sod,  after  bis  rtfrwt,  lam^  attaAad 
and  subdued  Georgia.  The  Perrians  dwdl  wtth  rapi> 
ura  on  the  diaiacter  of  this  monarch,  whom  tb^  deaa 
not  only  to  be  the  restorer  of  Persia  to  a  paw^enof 
condition,  and  the  fbunder  of  n  great  dynaaty,  bat  the 
establislier  of  the  tuOt  in  which  tiny  ^ory  ss  tbe 
Uonal  religion.  His  bob  Tamasp  ^CSS-UTCX  a  in- 
dent and  i^rited  ruler,  repeatedly  drova  ont  the  pisd- 
almy  Usbeks  tttm  Khotassan,  sustained  without  has 
a  war  with  the  Turks,  and  assisted  Honayuu,  ^  sea 
of  Baber,  to  regain  the  throne  of  DelhL  After  a  eaa- 
sideralile  period  of  internal  revolatioo,  dnrii^  wUch 
tbe  Turks  and  Uxb^  attacked  tbe  empii*  witbeat 
bindenuiee,  shah  Abbas  I  the  Ontt  (16efr-ieft)  as- 
cended tbe  tbrooa,  rastond  InterDal  tranqatllity,  md 
repelled  the  invasions  of  die  Ualwka  and  Tasks.  Ii 
1606  he  Inflicted  on  tbe  Turks  such  a  liiiILli  iifljtii 
kept  them  quiet  during  the  raet  of  his  reign,  and  ess- 
bled  him  to  recover  the  whole  of  Kurdistan,  Mosul, 
Disrbekir,  -nbiA  had  for  a  long  time  been  sepsnki 
tnm  Persia ;  and,  in  the  east,  Caodahar  was  takce  tttm 
the  Great  Mogd.^  J^-.^go^^^ 
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Jut  and  eqidtabl* ;  roads,  MdgM,  canTsnMiiaa,  and 
other  coaveniencM  for  niule  were  coostrooted  at  im- 
tnense  expeiwe,  and  the  improvement  and  omamenta- 
tira  of  the  towns  were  not  nwlected.  lapahan  more 
dun  doubled  Ua  pcqmlatlon  during  Ua  nlgn.  His 
toleranM  wu  nmartaUa,  oonatdering  both  the  vpbi- 
ions  of  his  ancestors  and  antriectB ;  far  he  encouraged 
the  Armenian  Christians  to  settle  in  the  coontiy,  well 
knowing  that  their  peaceable  and  indastrione  habits 
voald  help  to  odrance  the  prosperity  of  hie  kingdom. 
HiB  BoccessOTs,  shah  Sufi  (1628-lfi41),  shah  Abbas  II 
C16U-1666),  and  shah  SoUnsn  (^m-im%  were  oa- 
dbUngnished  by  any  remarkable  talents,  but  tbe  for- 
mer two  were  sensible  and  Jndiciona  mlers,  and  ad- 
Tsnced  the  prosperi^  of  theb  sabjects.  During  the 
reign  of  sultan  Hussein  (16d4-i722X  •  weak  and  bigot* 
ed  fool,  priests  and  slaves  were  elevated  to  the  most 
important  and  respon^ble  offices  of  the  empire,  and  all 
who  rejected  the  tenets  of  the  Shiites  were  pereecoted. 
The  conseqnence  was  a  general  discontent,  of  which 
the  A^MM  toc^  advantage  by  declaring  their  ind*- 
poidence,  and  seising  Candabar  (17(0).  Thrir  able 
lesder,  H!r  Tais,  died  in  1715;  but  his  successors 
wen  worthy  of  him,  and  one  of  tiiem,  Hafamnd,  in- 
vaded Persia  (1722),  defeated  Hussein's  armies,  and 
besieged  the  kLig  in  Ispahan,  till  the  inhabitants  were 
reduced  to  tbe  extremi^  of  distrees.  Hnseein  then 
abdkated  the  thruw  in  fkvor  of  hb  conqoeror,  who,  on 
Ml  Mcearion,  immediately  devoted  his  enetgiee  to  al- 
leviate the  distresses  and  gain  tbe  confidence  of  bis 
new  subjects,  in  both  of  wUch  ot^ects  be  thoroughly 
soceeeded.  Becoming  insane,  he  was  depoeed  in  1726 
hj  bis  brother  Ashraf  (1725-1729) ;  but  the  atrodous 
tyranny  of  the  latter  was  speedily  put  an  end  to  by 
tbe  oelebratsd  Nadir  Sbab,  who  firat  raised  Tamasp 
(172^1782)  and  his  son  AUwa  II  (1782-17M).  of  tbe 
SuflkveSD  moe,  to  tbe  tfanme,  and  than,  on  sonw  fHr- 
<4ous  pretext,  deposed  him,  and  sdsed  tbe  sceptre 
(1786-1747).  But  on  his  death  anarchy  again  re- 
tamed  ;  the  country  was  horribly  devastated  by  the 
rirsl  claimants  to  the  throne ;  A/ghanisten  and  Beloo- 
chistan  finally  separated  tmm  Persia,  and  the  coontry 
was  split  up  iato  a  namber  ol  small  IndependMit  states 
nntil  1766,  when  a  Ktud,  named  Kerim  Khan  (17AB- 
1779),  aboliriwd  this  state  of  aflUrs,  re-established 
peace  and  nnity  in  Western  Psrria,  ud  by  his  wi». 
dom,  justice,  and  warlike  talents  acquired  the  esteem 
of  liis  sabjects  and  the  respect  of  neighboring  states. 
After  tbe  nanal  conteste  f<v  the  succession,  accom- 
panied with  the  usual  tiarbarities  and  devastationB, 
Kerim  was  ancoeedod  in  1784  by  Ali.Hnrad,  Jaa£> 
ar,  and  Lllft^AU,  daring  whose  reigns  Maaanderan 
became  independent  under  Aga-Mohammed,  a  TuAo- 
msn  eunuch  of  Ae  Kajar  race,  who  repeatedly  debat- 
ed the  royal  armies,  and  ended  by  depriving  Luft-Ali 
of  his  crown  (1796).  The  great  eunncb-king  (aa  he  is 
frequently  called),  who  fbunded  the  present  dynaa^, 
on  his  acceeeion  announced  his  intention  of  restoring 
tbe  kingdom  aa  it  had  been  eetaUisbed  by  Eerim 
Khan,  and  aeoordln^y  invaded  Khwaman  and  Geor- 
gia, sobdalng  the  former  ooontiy  almost  wttbont  «f- 
forL  The  Georgians  beeonght  tbe  aid  of  Bnsria;  but 
the  Perrian  monarcfa,  with  terrible  promptitade,  poared 
hi*  army  like  a  torrent  into  the  conntry,  and  devastat- 
ed it  with  fire  and  sword ;  fab  conquest  waa,  however, 
bardfy  completed,  when  be  was  asssssineted,  May  14, 
1797.  Hb  nephew,  Futteb-AU  (1797-1884),  after  nn- 
meiow  emiflicts,  ftiUy  eatablbhed  hb  anAority,  and 
comi^etely  subdued  the  rebellioas  trihee  in  Khonwsan, 
bnt  the  great  commotions  In  Western  Enrope  produced 
for  him  bitter  fhdts.  He  was  dragged  Into  a  war  with 
Buaaia  soon  after  his  accession,  and,  by  a  treaty  con. 
eluded  in  1791,  surrenderod  to  that  power  Derbend 
and  several  diatriots  on  tbs  Knr.  In  1802  Oeorgb 
was  dodond  to  be  a  Busrion  pnvinoe.  War  with 
Boada  waa  recommenced  by  Persia,  at  the  Inatigntlon 
of  Vfcanea;  and,  after  twe-yaan  of  eonflbta  dbastmoa 


to  the  Persians,  tbe  treaty  of  Quliatan  (Oct  IS,  1818) 
gave  to  Rnsria  all  the  Persian  posaeeeions  to  tbe  north 
of  Armenia,  and  tbe  right  of  navigation  in  tbe  Caspian 
Sea.  In  a  third  war,  equally  snfbrtonato  Ibr 
Fnria,  was  eowanoDead  wMi  the  aome  power,  and  cost 
Perria  tbe  remidnder  of  its  poesesaloiiB  in  Annonb, 
with  Erivon,  and  a  aom  of  lj3,000,000  mtdes  fbr  tha 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  severity  eacerdsed  in  pm>> 
curing  thb  sum  by  taxation  so  exasperated  the  people 
tbat  they  rose  in  insurrection  (Oct.  12, 1829),  and  mnr- 
dered  tbe  Bosnan  ambassador,  hb  wife,  and  abnoet  all 
who  belonged  to  or  wen  ooonaetod  wUh  the  Bnsrfan 
le^tfon.  The  most  hnmElbtlng  oonoasdons  to  Kns' 
Bis,  and  the  pnnbbment  mntilatioo  of  1600  of  tbe 
rioters,  alone  averted  war.  The  death  of  tbe  crown- 
prince,  Abbas-Miraa,  in  1888,  seemed  to  give  the  final 
Itlow  to  the  declining  fortunes  of  PenU,  for  be  was  the 
only  man  who  serioasly  attempted  to  ndse  hb  coontry 
from  the  state  of  aliasement  into  which  it  liad  bllen. 
By  the  assistance  of  Russia  and  Britain,  Mi^iammed 
Shah  (1884^848),  tha  son  of  Ahbos-Mina,  obtained 
the  erown,  bat  tbe  rebelllona  of  hb  nneles,  and  tin  ri- 
valry of  Rimb  and  Britidn  (the  former  bdng  gener- 
ally snccessfnl)  at  tbs  Persian  court,  hastened  the  de- 
moralixatlon  of  the  country.  Mohammed  waa  com- 
pelled to  grant  (1846)  to  Bub^  the  privilege  of  bnild- 
ing  ships  of  war  at  Rubt  and  Astrabad,  and  to  agree 
to  mnottder  all  Basrian  desarten,  and  Persia  beouM 
thns  more  and  mora  dependent  on  ib  powerttal  nelgib> 
Ixtr.  Naxir-uddin  sncoeeded  to  tbe  tlirone  on  hb  fa- 
ther's death  in  1848 ;  and  the  new  government  an- 
nounced energetic  reforms,  redoctioo  of  Imposte,  etc, 
butlimited  itself  to  these  fine  promises,  and  on  tlie  con- 
trary, augmented  the  taxes,  snffbred  the  roods,  bridges, 
and  other  public  works  to  go  to  ruin,  sqoandared  A* 
pnUie  mon^,  and  aomminily  disposed  of  all  who 
pntostad  agatest  thdr  aeta.  Kb  October,  1866^  the 
Pordana  took  Hont,  a  town  fiff  the  pemwnent  pos- 
session of  which  they  bad  striven  for  a  long  series  of 
years;  and  having  thus  violated  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
with  Britain,  war  was  declared  against  tbem,  and  a 
British  army  was  landed  on  the  const  of  tlie  gnli; 
whkh,  onder  generab  Ontram  and  Havehxik,  rqieat- 
edly  defeated  tbe  Perrians,  and  eompelled  tiuan  to  n- 
store  Herat  (July,  1667).  Snoe  tbat  time  treatba  of 
commerce  have  been  concluded  with  tbe  leading  Biw 
ropean  powers;  and  Rossis,  Great  Britain,  Tnikay, 
France,  and  Italy  have  oonsnb  in  the  chief  towns, 
and,  with  tbe  exception  of  Italy,  are  repnsonted  by 
ministerB  at  the  conrt  of  Teheran. 

IV.  LiieratKre^Ttw  eoorcco  of  informatiim  regard- 
ing the  ancient  Pernan  history  are:  l.TheJ«wiah,tobe 
elated  chiefly  firom  the  hooka  (rfBm,  Nebemtab,  and 
Esther,  of  wbiehaometbing  bos  been  a^  2.  Grecian 
writera.  Of  these,  Ctesias  availed  himself  of  the  Perrian 
annals,  but  we  have  only  extracts  from  hb  fntk  in  Pbo- 
tinsL  Herodotns  appears  also  to  have  consulted  tbe  na- 
tive sources  of  Perrian  history.  Xeoopbon  preeente  us 
with  the  fullest  materiala,  nunely,  in  bb  Anabant,  hb 
Hdimica,  and  especially  in  hb  Cyepodio,  whioh  b  an 
imaginary  picture  of  a  perfect  prino^  aoeocding  to  Ori- 
ental conoeplionB^  drawn  in  tiie  person  of  C^ma  the 
elder.  Soine  of  the  pdnte  in  which  the  clasiical  au- 
thorities dissgree  may  be  found  set  forth  in  Eichhom, 
OseA.  do-  A.  W^,  i,  82, 88.  A  retmeentatioo  of  the 
Persian  history,  according  to  Oriental  anthcrides,  may 
be  found  in  the  HaUitcke  Allgmeme  WtltgeaddchU,  pL 
iv.  (See  also  Becker,  IFef^peieiUdite,  1,688  sq.)  Avery 
diligent cominbtion  bthatofBrimonius,iVA{9ito  Ar^ 
sarKffl,  1691.  Omisalt  especially  Heerea,  Idem,  i,  1 ;  hb 
amiSmchdkrG.d.8.AU«rih,\,\<Sfl-y  and  H. Btoebner, 
Um  det  jodi$ke  Folkt  T^tUmd  i  dm  Penukt  Pwiode 
(Copenhagen,  1645).  A  full  and  valuable  Ibt  of  the 
older  authoritiea  in  Persian  aJEurs  mi^  be  seen  in  tha 
hUUoUuea  i7triortoaorMenselIias,voLi,pt.ii,pi.28Mi. 
See  abo  Mabolm,  Biitorf  tff  Pwriafnm  tie  £arliiaf 
lo  Ike /VsMaf  TImms  (Load.  181&S  vdi.  4toj|:  and 
DigitizGd  by  tjOOglC 
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^Kf  H.  RawlintoD's  "  UenMrir  oa  the  Cunetfonn  Iiucriiy- 
tiooa  of  Ancient  FenU,"  publubed  in  the  Jourmal  o/ 
ika  Atialie  3ocietff,  voL  x  mad  xi:  Polak,  Pertim,  dot 
Lmd  wtd  teme  Bmoimer  iLofm.  1666  aq^2  voIlSvo); 
VMedlladtt^  tekrilm  Ptnanm  regOmt  (UaL  1W2, 
8ro);  HntcliitiKiD,  7W  Ytan  in  Ptnia  (Lnd.  1814,  t 
rcIL)',  UukbAiD,  Hittory  ofPtrtia  <ibld.  1874).  The 
BMMt  oompleta  u  well  as  recent  survey  of  ancient 
VmU  u  pna  io  Bawlinaon'a  Amdaa  Momardiim, 
voL  iii  (new  •diUon,  Loud.  1871).  Sn  also  £ijui; 
Mkdia. 

Per'sUn  (Hehi  PorW',  '»Dn» ;  SepL  Iliptf^c !  Tolg. 
/VrMi),the  name  of  the  people  wbo  inhibited  the  countiy 
called  above  "  Persia  Proper,"  and  who  theoee  Gonqaered 
•  nighty  empire^  There  ia  reaaoa  to  beUere  that  the 
Feedans  were  of  the  aanw  raoe  as  the  Hedea,  both  being 
branches  of  the  great  Aryan  stock,  which  under  various 
name*  eataUished  their  sway  over  the  whole  tract  be- 
tween Meaopotamia  and  Bunnah.  The  native  form  of 
the  name  is  Porta,  wliich  the  Hebrew  ^p^B  fairly  rep- 
resents, and  which  remains  but  tittle  changed  Lu  the 
modem  "Parsee."  It  ia  conjectured  to  stgnify  "the 
Tigen."    See  Pkhsia.  «. 

Persian  CbriatlaiUL  That  the  Gospel  was  eariy 
planted  in  Perna  we  have  the  most  unequivocal  evi- 
dence in  the  terrible  persecution  of  Christiana  which 
began  there  in  A.O.  VSO,  wbereby,  in  fsity  yein^  about 
Wof  the  dergyand  16^  OthentOf  both  sexei^  were 
martyred  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  though  many  of  than 
have  been  oon^dered  as  heietice  by  the  Cbiucb  of  Uome, 
being  of  the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  oommuniona.  In 
the  7tb  century  they  fell  under  the  scourge  of  Moham- 
medan tyranny  and  persecution,  wberelqr  many  were 
driven  to  aaek  «  nfiige  in  India,  pwticnlarly  on  the 
eoasia  of  Travanooie,  while  the  giett  maas  of  the  popu- 
lation apostatized  to  Mohammed;  a  dreumatanoe  that 
Mr,  Yeates  very  n^rally  attributes  to  their  not  hav- 
ing the  Smpturea  in  their  own  language  till  very  re- 
cently. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  oentnry  a  vmion  of  the 
Go^>els  was  nude  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah,  who,  when 
it  was  read  to  him,  treated  it  with  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule; bnt  ^ce  the  flomnwneaaient  of  the  present  oen- 
tary  the  Rev.  H.  Martyn  has  traodated  the  whole  New 
TeatamenL  It  was  completed  in  the  year  in  which  he 
died  (1812),  and  has  been  preaeoted  to  the  king  of  Per- 
na by  the  British  amtMSsador,  and  favorably  received. 
Notwithstanding  both  persecution  and  apostasy,  the 
number  of  Christians  in  Persia  is  said  to  be  atiU  very 
oonsidenhle^  and  to  eompriae  GeoigianB,  Annenians^ 
Nestorians,  Jaootntea,  and  Romish  Cbristiaos.  **The 
number  of  these  (Pendao)  Christians  amounts  to  about 
10,000.  Tbey  have  an  arcbbisbop  and  three  bitbopa. 
The  former  resides  at  Mosul ;  one  of  the  bishops  at 
Choerabad;  another  at  Heredln,  and  the  third  at  Di- 
arbekir.  By  the  Mohammedans  they  are  called  Naxa- 
rtKa,  and  Syriatu  by  the  Arabs ;  but  among  themselves 
M^riiau,  or  Ban  Itrad,  which  name  denotes  their  rela- 
tion to  the  anoioit  Jewish  Christian  Chnrcb,  as  doe* 
also  thai  pfeasnt  language,  bong  veiy  like  the  Hebrew. 
They  have  no  «onnection  whatever  witti  either  Gre^ 
or  Roman  churebes.  Tbey  hold  the  doctrine  of  the 
'IMnity  in  Unity;  snd  declare  Jesus  Christ  to  be  'the 
way,  the  truth,  snd  the  life,'  and  that  through  him  alone 
they  are  delivered  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  are 
made  ban  irf' eternal  Ufb  TSmj  acknowledge  only  the 
two  sacramenta,  bnt  both  in  the  fuU  sense  and  import  of 
the  Protestant  Church.  Tbey  have  at  Choerabad  a  large 
chorch,  neariy  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  Scotch 
ViA  at  Hadras,  which  is  a  fine  building.  Through  fear 
of  the  Mohammedans,  who  insult  and  oppress  tbeoi, 
they  assemble  for  divine  worship  between  the  hours  of 
five  and  seven  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  in  the  even- 
ings between  six  and  dghL  There  ate  also  daily  ser- 
vices at  the  same  haan;  The  women  and  men  dt  on 
iqipodte  aides  of  the  dunrch.''   Of  Um  natin  JfoAoas- 


mtdan  inhabitants  we  shall  only  namA  tbst  thsr  an 
SkUlet  (q,  T.)  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  and  have  ■—"g  thai 
some  remains  of  the  ancient  Hagt,  wkli  «  aect  irf  med- 
em  infidels  called  Ji{^(q.  v.).  SeeBachanao,  Baearti- 
t$,  p.  167-176 ;  Yeates,  Imiiam  Cftmx*  BiaUtry,  p.  «M7 : 
Lir*  qftlu  Rt9.  U.  Marlmi  Lomiem  MimimBrg 
ter,1828,p.4t;  18U,p.8& 

Pentaa  ▼•ntona.  Ac  an  enly  peaiod  Am 
seems  to  have  existed  a  translatian  of  the  Old  TCKa- 
ment  in  the  Persian  language.  Then  is  no  dowbC  that, 
like  the  Cfaaldee,  such  a  version  was  prepared  far  w 
in  the  ^magogue  and  in  the  education  of  the  pcefk 
Fton  the  Talmud  (jSota,  49  b)  we  know  at  least  thn, 
the  IVfdan  language  along  with  the  holy  langwagr 'm 
mentioaed  aa  a  versacidai;''  Ouyaaatom  (tfoMalLn,ia 
Joann.)  and  the  Syrian  bishop  Theodoret  (in  Us  Ik  n- 
r<mdi$  Graconwt  affect.  \,b)  speak  ttf  soeh  a  raMn,sBd 
according  to  Haimonides  the  Pentatevcb  was  Kni***'-^ 
into  Peruc  long  before  Hofaamioed  (Zaoa,  Die  gettai. 
Fbrfr.dJ'iMlM.p.S).  But  the  Penun  tmulatioB  of  the 
PenUteueh  which  has  come  down  to  na,  and  wlM  was 
printed  at  Orat  at  Constsntinople  in  1646,  and  tbes  m 
the  fourth  part  of  the  Ltmiim  Potgyht  (the  Hehtew  efasr- 
acter  having  been  used  in  the  former  case  and  tfas  Pw- 
sian  in  the  latter),  is  of  later  origin.  This  is  partiesAsriv 
spparent  tnm  the  name  B<Ad  being  midcigd  Bagiat 
(Geo.  Jt,  10) — a  proof  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  period 
at  least  later  than  the  8th  oentiiry  (for  Bagdad  w»  fa^ 
in  the  year  768  [145  of  the  H^ra]),  AcctndiBg  ta 
tbe  inscripUons  in  the  CoostantinopoUtan  editioo,  thi* 
translation  was  made  by  R.  Jacob  ben-Joseph  Tam. 
A  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  formula  VT*: 
rrpoMs  M  Pm^adiae,  lefera  to  Tawss'* 
father  or  Tawaa  himself.  Fnnt,  wbo  isdiocd  to  the 
latter  view,  made  Tawna  Boorish  in  the  Uth  ocata- 
ry,  while  Lorsbacb,  Znnz,  Kobot,  sad  Mm^  iocfis- 
ing  to  tbe  tdoats  view,  put  the  age  of  tlw  aacfasr  ia 
the  I6th  century.  On  this  point  the  latter  thas  ex< 
presses  himself  in  his  ffotiee  mr  Sabbi  Stwdia  Gmm,  ^ 
64 :  "II  snffit  de  j^ter  on  seal  ooap-d'ceil  sar  la  vefBca 
de  Rabbi  Yaoob  pour  se  coDvaincre  qu'on  td  taagne 
Persan  ne  peut  sormonter  k  une  ^XNtae  oA  la  kn^ae 
Peiaane  se  p^ait  et  a'dcrivtf t  eaeofs  sree  hesutiumidt 
puret^  et  o<i  ks  naots  Arabea  ny  abondideu  pas  sneDte. 
.  ,  .  K  Je  ne  me  trompe,  Rd>bi  TaotAt  est  un  ^crivsiD 
trte-modemc,  et  il  me  semble  mSme  rdsulter  dea  teiB» 
dont  se  sert  it  son  egard  I'Miteur  do  Pentateoqae  de 
Constantinople,  que  e'^tait  un  coo  tern  poraio,  et  que  ■ 
vernon  etait,  dte  I'otigine,  deatinde  A  cette  Mitsoa  ds 
PentMewiDe."  It  may  wnr  he  regarded  as  acided  that 
the  aathor  of  this  vetdon  did  not  Uve  in  Um  9lh  cea- 
tury  (RoecnnUller),  not  in  tbe  IStb  centmy  (Fnm. 
Giiisbnrg),  bnt  in  the  I6th  (Zunz,  Lorslwdi,  Kokm. 
Mnok),  and  that  be  was  bom  between  I&IO  and  1614  ^7>. 
As  to  tbe  name  of  the  author  there  is  a  diretsity  d 
opinion,  inasmuch  as  some  take  it  for  a  proper  bsoi 
(tows  means  jMoooot  in  Peisic),  others  for  an  adjec- 
tive: Tusmsis,  ex  oriM  Peraica  (where  a  cdefac^ 
Jewish  sdiod  floaridied).  We  are  nwlined  to  the  fir- 
mer view.  As  to  the  vcnion  itadf,  Tawai  rtadtwi 
slavishly  the  Hebrew  text.  He  tnea  eaphenrian^  «4 
avoids  antbropomorphtems  and  anthropopaduea;  son^ 
times  he  foUuws  the  Tugums,  ofit«i  Saadia's  Ante 
veruon  and  Ktmchi's  and  Abai-Ezra*s  eamnteatahei, 
and  sometimes  he  leaves  the  Hebrew  ontnuidated  (s« 
in  Geo,  vii,  11 ;  xii,  6,8;  xvi,  14;  xxii,  14;  xxTm.1: 
I,  U;  Exod.  iii,  14;  xvii,  7;  Numb.  xxi,S8;  xxxir.t, 
16;  DeuLiii,10;  iv,4;  xxxii,&l).  On  the  whole, tbii' 
veruon  is  of  little  critical  vdue. 

Besides  the  Pentateuch,  there  is  also  a  Pawn  vcr 
don  of  the  Prophets  snd  Hagiograpba.  as  well  m  d 
the  Apocrypha,  io  tbe  Paris  Ubruy.  Tbos  CataLim- 
prmi  MS,  Sebr,  No.  84  ooetuns  tbe  versioa  of  Gts- 
eds  and  Exodus,  with  tiie  Uchrew  oripnal  after  sack 
vena.  N&86  eontalna  tbe  vtsdoo  of  Leviiaeni.lhn- 
ben,  and  DenCnMNoay,  aiaular  anaaosL  Ha.1t 
DigitizGd  by  VjOOgCC 
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eODtnDB  Job  and  lADMotatimu,  as  wdl  as  »  Ptnian 

elc«y,  or  TOnp,  for  the  9th  of  Ab,  bewailing  the  dMtnio- 
tioD  of  Ae  Temple  (comp.  Taaiath,  iii,  468  a>  No.  44 
eontaiu  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  Hebrew  chancters. 
No.  45  Daniel,  as  well  aa  an  apociyphal  history  of  this 
prophet  (the  latter  published  in  Hebrew  characters,  with 
a  Gennan  tranaL  by  H.Z<itenberg,ia  Merx's  ^  rx^ir^ifr 
wusauck^fUieAe  Erfonchmg  da  Atim  TeibmtnU,  i, 
885  sq.[HaUe,  1869]).  No.  46,  written  in  the  year  1469, 
%imn  contains  Daniel,  with  varioos  readings  of  older  MS., 
I-'amddeSt.Oenu-da'Prit.  Na  224  contains  the  book 
of  Esther  with  the  Hebrew  original,  aa  wdl  as  a  Kab- 
Untcal  Calendar  in  Pennan,  completed  in  1290,  and  ex- 
tending to  1522.  No.2&6GODbunBa7enionoftheApoc- 
lypha  in  Hebrew  characters,  written  in  1600 ;  the  book 
of  Tobtt  is  different  from  tbe  common  Ureeic  text ;  Ju- 
dith and  Bel  and  tiie  Dragon  agree  with  the  Vulgate, 
while  the  book  of  Maccabees  is  simply  tbe  MegiBaiA  A 
tiochiu,  OSl^DSK  Thvo,  Hebrew  and  Persian.  See 
Maccabbbs,  Books  or.  A  direct  version  from  the 
Hebrew  of  Solomon's  writings  existing  in  Pariuan 
USS.  was  discovered  by  Uassler  (oomp.  Studim  und 
Krkikm  for  1829,  p.  469  tq.).  Tbe  Imperial  Public 
Library  at  St.  Petenbnig,  which  of  late  has  bought  the 
eoUeetioQ  of  Hebrew  MSS.  of  tbe  famous  Karaite  Abr. 
nrkowiex  and  of  the  Odessa  Society,  has  also  some  U  SS. 
with  a  Peruan  veraon.  Thus  Harkary  and  Strack  in 
their  CoUilog  describe  No.  139  as  a  Peruan  versioa  of 
the  Uioor  I^hets,  containing  Hicah  i,  18  to  MaL  iii, 
2.  No.  140,  the  Haphtatoth  in  Hebrew,  with  tbe  Per- 
sian verdoo.  The  Hebrew  has  the  vowels  and  accents ; 
the  Persian  has  no  vowels,  and  is  written  in  Persian 
(Arabic)  letters.  No.  141,  Pentateuch  with  Peruan 
veruon.  The  Hebrew  text  has  the  vowels,  which  often 
differ  from  oar  present  system.  Tbe  Persian  veruon, 
which  is  written  in  smaller  letteni,  and  which  follows, 
vene  by  vene^  Uie  original,  differs  very  mnch  Gmn  that 
publUwd  in  tbe  Lomim  Pofyj^  (vol  iv).  No.  142, 
Job  with  the  Persian  (ch.  xxiii,  14~xxix,  24;  xli,  2S- 
xUi  a) ;  of  the  Hebrew,  only  the  initial  words  of  each 
verse  are  given  (with  vowels,  but  without  accents.)  On 
theae  manucripts,  comp.  Haitavy  and  Strack,  Catalog 
der  HebrSitiAen  BibdhandaiAtiftm  in  SLPeUrAnrg  (St. 
Petersburg  and  Leips.  1876),  p.  166  sq. 

There  are  two  PeiMan  verniMia  of  the  Goq»el%<me  of 
wlikb  ia  printed  in  tbe  London  Po^/glot  fnnn  a  HS. 
beloDging  to  Pococke,  written  in  tbe  year  1841.  Its 
aoaiee  is  the  Ptthilo,  as  internal  evidence  abundantly 
shows.  It  was  published  in  Latin  by  Bode  (Helmstadt, 
1761).  The  other  version  was  made  from  the  original 
Gre^  Wbeloc,  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  h^Ean  to  print  it  with  a  latin  translation, 
wbkfa  was  afterwaids  edited  by  Ketsoa  (Lend.  1652- 
57).  In  our  centuiy,  translations  were  published  by  the 
^ble  Sodety,  by  Coletnoke  (Calcutta,  1805),  by  BCar- 
tyn,  Tke  New  Tatamad,  TrandaUdfrom  the  Greek  into 
Perrian  (Lond.  1821). 

On  the  Old-Testament  versions,  comp.  Rosenm  Idler, 
IM  vertioM  Peniateue&i  Pertiea  (Leips.  1818) ;  Lorsbacb, 
Jenaer  A  0.  LiL-Zettumg,  1816,  No.  58 ;  Bernstein,  in  Ber- 
thold'BirnC.Jimni.ToLTipwil;  Znoa,  in  Geigo'a  Ifst- 
MMalq/UMe  Zattekrifl  (1889),  iv,  891 ;  Furst,  BOL 
Jud.  iii,  458 ;  Grilts,  Geteh.  d.  Juden  (Leips.  1866),  x,  84 
aq.;  Hftvemick,  IrUrod.  to  th«  0.  T.  p.  850  sq.;  Keit, 
7«tfrtKiii,281;  Simon, /Tutofre  cnftfue,  p.  807;  De  Roe- 
M,  Diaonario  delli  aatori  Ebt-ei,  p.  809  sq.  (Germ.  transL 
by  Hamboiger) ;  Unok,  Vernon  Permtne,  in  Cohen's  Bi- 
Ue  (Paris,  1884^  ix,  184^  eto^  who  institutea  a  compar> 
ison  between  t^  printed  text  of  the  Perrian  version 
and  that  of  tbe  HS.,  and  ^ves  an  elaborate  account  of 
tbe  HSS.,  as  well  as  spedmens  of  the  translation  of 
Lamentations  (reprinted  in  his  Notice  rur  Rabbi  Saadia 
Gaon  «t  ta  vernon  A  rabe  d'ltate,  et  tur  une  vertion  Ptr- 
nme,  mamucrOe  de  ia  Bihliiakeque  royaU  [Paris,  1688]), 
pL  62-87 ;  bat  especially  the  latest  woi^  on  Tawoa'a  Pm- 
tateoch  by  Dc  A.  Kohut,  Kritiidu  BtkiuAtung  der  Per- 


ritdm  PeiMMtA-tJebertelamg  da  Jaeob  lm-Jo$qA 
TanuM,  wnier  atetiger  RiUitu^nakme  a>ff  die  a&e^ 
BOdvernimen  (Hcidelb.  and  Leips.  1871),  and  (Seiger's 
notice  of  this  work  in  his  JUditcht  ZaUckr}fif&r  Wii- 
M««cA<i/tMdJ>Am  (1872),  X,  108  sq.  (B.P.> 

Per'als  {Utpoit,  fern,  of  Utpaacot,  Pertian,  so  used 
by  .£schylus.  Pert.  151, 281,  and  often),  a  female  Chris- 
tian at  Rome,  whom  Paul  sslutes  (Roto,  xvi,  12).  A.D. 
6&  The  apoetla  oommeoda  her  with  speeUl  alfeetion 
tsa.  aoeoant  of  soooework  wbiiA  she  had  petfonned  with 
ungular  ^ligeoce  (see  0]^en,ad  loc). 

Person.   See  Pbrbohalitt. 

Personality.  The  word  persm  ia  derived  from 
the  Latin  "  persona,"  originally  a  term  of  the  theUre, 
and  ugnifying  the  maek  worn  of  old  by  actors.  Hence 
it  signified  a  dramatic  character,  and  in  Cicero  a  person- 
age; in  Suetonius  an  individual,  as  also  in  law  Latin. 
Terttillian  seeuu  to  use  the  word  in  its  uiginsl  sense, 
where  he  says  "  Personss  Dei,  Christus  Dmninus,"  for 
be  immediately  interpret*  the  words  br  apostle's 
expression,  ''Qui  est  imago  Dei"— L  e.  Chriat  is  tbe 
eternal  maniftatatioa  of  the  Deity  {Adu.  Stare,  t,  ii); 
be  uses  it  also  in  iu  cooveoUonal  meaning, "personam 
nominis,"  the  personage  to  whom  the  name  attaches 
{ibid,  iv,  14);  but  elsewhere  be  applies  the  word  in  its 
true  ecdeuastical  sense  of  an  int^igent  individual  Be- 
ing, "Videmus  duplioem  statum  non  confusum  sed  con- 
junctum  in  una  persona  Deum  et  bominem  Jesuro" 
{Adv.  Prttf.  xxvui).  Kmilarty  tbe  adverb  "  personal- 
itet"  means  with  him  relative  individoali^  in  ctmtraat 
with  absolute  being:  "  Hunc  substantialiter  quidem  ai'w- 
va  rikuov  appellant ;  personaliter  vero  irpb  dpxh" 
rnv  apx^>'"— >-  ^  absolutely,  the  second  in  an- 

tecedent relation  with  every  after-emanation.  It  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  ecclesiastical  latin 
terms  iu  Tertnliian,  for  when  be  wrote  the  lai^nage 
the  Church  at  Rome  was  Greek;  and  tbe  latinity  of 
tbe  Western  Chnrch,  as  well  as  the  batbqiisms  ^  iu 
version  of  Scripture,  were  imported  shwtly  afterwarda 
from  Africa.  "  Peiaona"  in  Latin  bore  the  same  rela- 
tion to  "substantia"  as  inroaraais  to  atiaia  in  Greek 
theology;  but  iiroaramc  in  the  sense  of  person  was 
etymologically  equivalent  for  the  very  different  theolog- 
ical idea  of  "  substantia"  in  Latin ;  hence  arose  the  con- 
fusion that  has  been  noticed  tmder  the  arttcde  Hypos- 
TA8U.  Hilary  fltst  ccnned  the  tam  "ementia,"  to  con- 
vey the  meaning  of  oiala ;  "  novo  quidem  nomine,"  as 
says  Augustine,  "quo  usi  non  sunt  veteres  Latin!  auc- 
tores,  sed  jam  nostris  temporibus  usitato,  ne  deesset  et- 
tarn  lingun  nostra  quod  Gmci  appellant  outriov"  (Civ. 
Dei,  xii,  2),  and  "persona"  was  retained  as  the  equiva- 
lent for  iwdaraaii. 

Tbe  meaning  of  "person"  in  theology  b  aa  Locke 
has  defined  it  in  metiq>hywcs :  "  A  person  ia  a  think- 
ing, intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and  refiection, 
and  can  consider  itself  as  itself,  the  same  thinking 
thing  in  diffwent  times  and  places."  Tbere  must  be 
a  continuous  intelligence  and  a  continuous  identity,  aa 
well  as  individuality.  The  memorable  axiom  of  Des- 
cartes, "  Cogito,  e^  sum,"  may  be  applied  not  only  to 
the  reality  of  thinking  substance,  but  also  to  the  true 
personality  of  that  intdligentb^g.  "  I  am  a  oonsdooa 
being,  therefore  in  that  oonsciouBness  I  have  a  persmal 
existence."  But "  personality,"  as  applied  to  the  divine 
substance,  involves  a  contradiction  that  defines  in  this 
direction,  aa  Dr.  Mansell  has  observed,  the  limits  of  hu- 
man thought  {£4mia  of  Rdi^ou  Thought,  p.  59).  We 
are  compelled  to  afiply  to  the  Absolute  our  own  insut- 
fident  human  terms  of  finite  relation.  The  idea  of  per- 
sonality must  alwajrs  involve  limitation;  one  person  is 
invested  with  accidents  that  anoUier  has  uoL  Yet  God, 
as  the  designer  and  creator  of  the  universe,  must  have 
a  persona]  existence;  as  Paley  has  well  stated  it,  "The 
marks  of  design  are  too  strong  to  be  gotten  over,  and 
deugn  must  have  had  a  deugner;  that  designer  must 
have  been  a  person.   That  peiBO|^g^''  ^t  bow 
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la  aobatmoe  thai  alfteted  with  penoniU^?  Analogs 
in  such  a  mttUr  etanot  lead  as  through  the  difficulty, 
fur  God  is  one,  and  such  a  test  u  an  imposribility  for 
want  of  any  tnie  Qteans  of  comparison.  Yet  thus  much 
may  he  said :  So  far  as  it  reaches,  analogy  shows  that 
the  penonality  of  tin  Deity  is  veiy  possible ;  for  if  be- 
ings of  another  worid  oould  watcb  the  growing  resulta 
of  human  riTiliaatioD,  without  haring  the  power  of 
tiacing  oat  the  individual  dhtte  that  produce  it,  th^ 
would  dnd  thenuelvea  in  a  aumewhat  rimilar  difficolly. 
Humanity,  they  might  reaara,  ia  certainly  an  intelligent 
substance ;  but  substance  is  something  rague  and  un- 
detomined ;  yet  the  intelligence  that  is  developing  all 
tematrial  wtvks  moM  be  the  reault  of  penonal  design 
and  personal  skill;  therefore  this  world-wide  humanity 
must  have  a  definite,  personal  subatance.  Adam,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  that  personal  subetaoce.  Christ  in 
the  end  shall  recapitulate  (Irensua)  all  humanity  in 
himself,  we  know  not  how.  Therefore  in  some  way 
that  is  a  present  myst^y,  but  of  certain  future  solution, 
God  may  be  Substance  that  is  AU-wise  and  Abecdute, 
and  personality  may  attach  to  faia  being,  limiting  the 
Unlimited,  and  deftning  the  Indefinite  {ibid.  p.  66-6^. 
In  the  mean  time  the  idea  of  penonali^  is  mixed  up  in- 
timately with  all  man's  highest  and  noblest  notions  of 
the  Deity  (iUi  p.  67, 240),  neither  is  it  poauble  to  form 
the  faintest  possible  conception  of  a  non-personal  God. 
The  religious  idea  revolts  against  the  negation,  which, 
in  tmet,  would  be  its  annihilation.  The  sense  of  personal 
individual  reeponaitnlity  to  a  penonal  God  and  Father 
of  all  wouM  pass  away,  and  a  "caput  mortnnm"  of  pan- 
ttirism  wonld  be  all  that  would  remain  —  an  illusive 
Uftya  for  Uie  preaent,  a  h^ielesB  Nirvftna  for  the  fut- 
ure. Next,  with  respect  to  a  [durality  of  persons  in  the 
Ddty,  Hooker  excellently  definee  the  properties  that 
detmnine  this  phase  of  the  divihe  nature ;  and  his  gen- 
eralization may  serve  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  im- 
poaeibility  of  expressing  the  mutual  relations  of  tbfee 
hypostases  in  one  mbatanoe  by  any  adequate  term  that 
human  language  can  supply.  That  which  tranaeeiids 
thoi^ht  can  never  find  exprearioo  by  the  toogncb  The 
perswiality  of  the  Father  and  Holy  Spirit  ia  affected 
hy  nothing  without  the  divine  nature;  the  personality 
of  the  Son  has  been  modified  since  the  incarnation  by 
taking  the  manhood  into  God ;  and  a  second  definition 
by  Locke  exactly  covers  this  motUflcadm ;  "  Person," 
he  says,  "  belongs  only  to  intelUgent  agent^  capable  of 
a  law  and  happiness  snd  misery,"  all  of  which  accidents 
of  personality  pertain  to  Christ,  though  not  to  the  per- 
son of  the  Son  of  God  as  pre^siating  eternally  in  the 
Word.— Blunt,  Did.  of  TkeoL  a.  v.  See  Htfostatical 
Vhiom;  Sdbstamcb. 

"  We  attribute  permmiJitu,"  says  Ahrens  (Gwn  <fe 
TkMogUt  U,  272)  "to  every  being  which  exists,  not 
solely  for  otiiera,  but  which  is  in  the  nlathw  of  DniQr 
witii  itself  in  ezlstin|^  or  ftr  Itadf.  Tb«s  we  reAiae 
pertonaKljf  to  a  mfaieral  or  a  stmie,  because  these 
things  exist  fbr  others,  but  not  for  themselves.  An 
animal,  on  the  contrary,  which  exists  for  itself^  and 
stands  in  relation  to  itself,  possesses  a  degree  at  per. 
mnalitg.  But  man  axists  for  himself  in  all  his  es- 
sence, in  a  manner  more  intimate  and  more  axtenslTe ; 
that  which  he  is,  he  is  for  himself,  he  has  oonsdoos- 
ness  of  it  But  God  alone  exists  for  himself  in  a  man- 
ner infinite  and  absolute.  God  is  entirely  in  relation 
to  himself;  for  there  are  no  beings  out  of  him  to  whom 
be  could  have  relation.  His  whole  essence  is  for  him- 
self, and  this  relation  ia  altogether,  internal ;  and  It  is 
tills  Intimate  and  entire  reUion  of  God  to  blmselfin 
alt  bU  essence  wMch  constttntea  the  divine  ^wrMMofi- 
%r."  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  personality 
implies  limitation.  "Infinite  personality,"  therefore, 
wonld  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  term  "  per- 
son," as  applied  to  the  Godhead,  is  not  nsed  in  Its  or- 
dinary sense,  as  denoting  a  separate  being,  bnt  repre- 
aents  the  Latin  permmn  or  the  Greek  hjfpoitatit,  which 
means  that  which  stands  under  or  is  the  suhject  of  . 


certain  attributes  er  propertiea.    Three  petwma  en 

not  tfans  three  parts  of  one  God,  nor  are  tfaey  three 
Gods ;  nor  yet  are  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  only  three 
names,  bat  distinct  hypostases  with  characteristic  at- 
tributes. In  modem  times,  especially  in  Germany,  and 
through  a  [ffevalent  pbilosf^ihical  mystictsm,  opiniaas 
are  pivpaeaed  about  tiw  pentn  at  Christ  vAieb  an 
quite  oppMed  to  the  doctrhiea  (tf  all  the  ectbodox  and 
evangelical  confeasloni.  The  second  artide  of  the 
Charch(rfEn(^d,andtheei^ithoftbe  HVataMsCo- 
Cbif/eMMM,  express  the  general  view.  So  does  the  (ka- 
cMi^iM  vuU  of  the  Liturgy.  Bnt  the  modem  theory 
teaches  a  diffteent  dogma,  thos:  Maitenaen  and  Ebsard 
seem  to  adopt  a  view  very  ainOar  to  that  of  Benm  in  tk 
early  agas,  who  bald  th^  the  Logos  aasnmed  the  turn 
of  a  man,  that  Is,  aali|}eeted  Idmaelf  to  the  limitariiMM 
of  humani^.  Ttie  infinite  became  finite,  tha  eteraal 
and  omnipreaent  imposed  on  himself  the  limitations  of 
time  and  space;  God  became  man.  The  statEBKBt  of 
Ebrard  is,  "  The  eternal  Son  of  God,  by  a  free  act 
self-limitation,  determined  to  assume  the  enatnc^ 
form  of  a  centre  of  human  liCs,  so  that  be  ndad  as 
such  from  the  conception  onward,  and  having  aasaaii  il 
this  fmn,  be  ftahitmed  far  Unsdf  a  body,"  ale.  A^ 
cording  to  tiiis  view  there  are  not  two  natmca  h 
Christ,  in  the  established  aense  of  tbe  w«id  natank 
but  only  two  forms  of  existence,  a  prior  and  posterior 
form  of  one  and  the  same  nature.  The  moat  eannMn 
mode  of  presenting  tbe  doctrine  ts  to  say  that  tbe  L> 
got  assumed  onr  fallen  humanity.  Bat  by  tUt,  wt 
are  told,  is  not  to  be  understood  that  be  aiwuiiniil  an 
individual  body  and  soul,  so  that  he  became  a  man, 
but  that  he  assumed  generic  humanly,  so  that  hs  be- 
came iAe  man.  By  generic  humanity  ia  to  be  nader- 
atood  a  lifo-power,  that  peculiar  law  of  life,  cerpdcesl 
and  incorporeal,  which  develops  itself  ontwanDy  as  a 
body  and  inwardly  aa  a  soul.  The  Son,  tbercAifc, 
became  incarnate  In  humanity.  In  that  objeetiva  leai- 
Ity,  entity,  or  snbatanee  in  wbfadi  aU  hainan  liv«  an 
one.  Thus,  too,  Olafaanaen,  in  his  ooonmiC  on  John 
i,  14,  says,  "  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  Word  wm 
made  man,  which  would  imply  that  the  Redeemer  wa 
a  man  by  the  side  of  other  men,  wherens,  being  the 
second  Adam,  he  represented  the  totally  of  fanmea 
nature  in  his  exalted  comprehensive  peraonafi^."  To 
the  same  eflbet  he  aaya,in  Ua  remarita  on  Bum.  v, 
*'  If  Cbilat  were  a  man  among  other  men,  it  aiinM  be 
impossible  to  conceive  how  tds  saShring  and  obedieBee 
oould  have  an  essential  inflneiwe  on  mankind:  Im 
oould  then  only  operate  as  an  example.  Bnt  be  to  to 
be  regarded,  even  apart  from  bis  divine  nature,  as  As 
man,  i.  e.  as  realizing  tiie  abeolate  idea  of  hunani^, 
and  including  it  potentially  in  himself  qdritaally  is 
Adam  did  corporeally."  To  tUa  point  archdaam 
Vraherforee  devotes  tbe  thbrd  diqiter  of  Ub  boek  en 
TAe  fitearmOiim,  and  repreeenta  tbe  «M«  valae  ef 
Christ's  work  as  depending  opon  it.  If  this  lie  dwied, 
he  says,  "the  doctrines  of  atonement  and  aanctiflca- 
tion,  tiiough  confessed  in  words,  become  a  mere  empty 
phraseology."  In  fine.  Dr.  Nevin,  in  bb  Ifjrfiat 
Prtimee,  p.  210,  says,  "The  Word  becMno  Sesh;  net 
a  single  man  only,  as  one  among  many;  batjlail,  or 
humanity.  In  its  tmivenal  oonoeptioii.  Bow  rise  cmU 
he  be  the  principle  of  a  general  life,  the  origin  of  a 
new  order  of  existence  for  the  human  worid  aa  sa^? 
How  else  could  tbe  valne  of  his  mediatorial  woik  bs 
made  over  to  us  in  a  real  way  by  a  tnie  imputation, 
and  not  a  legal  fiction  only  P"  The  hypostatic  oak*, 
on  tbeoa  bypotiwses,  is  the  assnmptkn  en  the  part  af 
the  eternal  Son  of  God,  not  simply  or  primarily  ef  a 
true  body  and  a  reasonable  aool,  aa  the  ChnrA  baa 
always  held,  hut  of  humanity  as  a  eaneik  lUb,  of  ear 
fkllen  humanity,  of  that  entity  or  substance  in  wUeh 
all  human  lives  are  one.  The  elfoct  of  this  imioa  is 
th^  humanity  is  taken  Into  divinity:  it  is  exaltei 
into  a  true  divine  lifo.   The  life  of  Christ  is  one,  and 
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point,  man  than  »n.j  otfa«r,  tts  adTooatea  are  specially 
fall  and  eanuat.  Scbleiermaofaer  ignorea  all  ea«cntial 
dlfite«nce  between  God  and  homani^,  holding  that 
the7  diflte  In  onr  conceptira,  and  fiuetiMMlly,  but 
are  essentially  one.  I>orner,  also,  the  historian  of  the 
doctrine  concerning  Christ'i  person,  avows  tliat  the 
Ghorcli  view  of  two  distinct  substances  in  tlie  same 
person  toTolTss  endleaa  oontradtctions,  and  that  no 
tras  CbrlstologyflMiheAsnwdwblchdMinotprooeed 
on  the  aMnmptim  of  the  aasoatlal  onlty  of  God  and 
man ;  while  Ullmana  naJtea  ttiis  estentlal  ooaaeat  be- 
tween the  dirine  and  hnman  tlw  fimdamental  idea  of 
Christianity. 

The  term  person,  when  applied  to  Deity,  is  eer- 
tainiy  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  ttom  that  In 
which  we  apply  it  to  one  another ;  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  thie  Greek  words  inrixtrairtc  and  wpMw- 
wov,  to  which  it  answers,  are,  in  the  New  Teatament, 
applied  to  the  Father  and  Son  (Heb.  1, 8;  S  Cor.  iv, 
S),  and  that  the  personal  pronouns  are  used  by  our 
Load  (John  xir,  26),  it  can  lisrdly  be  condemned  as 
nnscriptarai  and  improper.  There  hava  been  warm 
debates  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  abont 
the  words  hi/poitaiit  and  penma :  the  I^tin,  condod- 
big  that  the  word  ifffOttatii  slfcnlfled  snbatance  «■  es- 
sence, thought  that  to  assert  that  there  were  tlitee 
divine  fypatlatet  was  to  say  that  there  were  three 
Gods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  Chnrch  thought 
that  the  word  permm  did  not  snfficlently  guard  against 
the  Sabellian  notion  of  the  same  iodividaal  Being 
Boataining  three  relations.  Thus  each  part  of  the 
Church  waa  ready  to  brand  the  other  with  heresy,  till, 
by  n  free  and  mutual  cmiference  in  a  synod  at  Alex- 
aadrin,  A.D.  882,  tiisy  made  it  appear  tiiat  It  waa  a 
mete  contention  abont  the  grammatical  sense  of  a 
word ;  and  then  it  waa  allowed  by  men  of  moderation 
on  both  sides  that  either  of  the  two  words  might  be  In- 
diflerently  used.  See  Ben,  Prindplft  of  the  Chrit- 
titm  Rdigion;  Owen,  On  tk»  Spirit;  Marei  Medulla,  i, 
fi,  $  St  Ridley,  Oiviiiiiy,  qa.  11;  Hurrion,  On  the 

rit,  p.  140;  Doddridge,  Lectures,  lec.  169 ;  Gill,  On 
Trim^,  p.  98;  Watts,  Wot*t,  t,  48,  208;  Gill, 
So^  of  DieiMljf  (Bvo),  I,  206 ;  Edwards,  Hitiory  of 
Btdemption,  p.  61,  note ;  Hone  Sol.  ii,  SO ;  Stuart, 
Leiien  to  (^tanmng;  Keith,  Norton,  and  Winslow,  On 
the  Trimtji;  Knapp,  TheiAogg,  p.  825 ;  BibUotkeca  Sa- 
cra, Feb.  1844,  p.  168 ;  Oct.  1860,  p.  696 ;  July,  1867,  p. 
670;  ym.avItMder,  July,  1876^  art.  Ui;  Stud.  v. 
KrWhen,  1888, 1847.  Older  mom^phs  on  Uie  sub. 
Jeet  ate  oltad  by  Vidbeding^  ladtx  Pngrammalum^ 
p.  St.   See  TBUftTr. 

Fertonfttl,  an  ecclesiastical  term,  which  does  not 
occur  earlier  than  the  11th  century,  came  Into  use  after 
the  time  (rf  Alexander  III,  and  designates  (1)  Persons', 
canons  holding  office  with  precedence  in  chapter  and 
choir  after  dignitaries,  elthn  by  institution  or  custom. 
A  dignitary  waa  also  a  person  because  his  person  was 
honored,  and  he  was  a  person  constitated  in  dignity. 
The  "qutnoT  penona"  were  the  finr  tatamal  d^lta- 
riaa.  Until  recently  the  Agnltarlen  were  called  the 
paisona  at  Herefbrd.  (S)  Stipendiary  clerks  or  chap- 
lains perpetually  resident  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
cbarcb,  like  the  chantry  priests  of  St.  William  at  York 
and  the  rectors  of  choir  at  Beverley,  holding  offlcee  for 
life.  At  Grenoble,  Sena,  Aries,  and  Nerers  they  bad 
tbs  reeponsilMli^  of  the  ordinary  eboial  awrioee^ 
Walooct,  i^oersd  AnAmtoffif,  a.  t. 

FersonfitUB.    See  Pbrsohati. 

PennasioD,  the  act  of  influencing  the  Judgment 
and  passions  by  argament*  or  motives.  It  is  different 
from  conviction.  Conviction  affects  the  understand- 
ing only ;  persuaskm  the  will  and  practice.  It  is  mors 
extensively  used  than  conviction,  which  last  la  fimnd- 
ed  on  demonstration,  natural  or  supematnrai.  But 
all  things  of  which  we  may  be  persuaded  are  not  espa- 
hleefdemoBatfatim.  Bloqoenee  ia  hotthe  arttrfper- 


snaaion.  See  Blair,  Shttoriei  Maniy,  Prmdplei  tif 
Eloqwnc^;  Puipii  Orator. 

Fertll,  Articlxs  or.   See  AnncLBi. 

Perth,  Cotntoiu  of  (Concilium  PerAuaamm), 
held  at  the  Scottish  dty  so  named. 

I.  The  first  was  held  in  1202  or  1208,  cardinal 
John  Salerno,  Soman  legate  in  Scotland;  in  which 
certain  regolaitiona  relating  to  the  reform  of  the  cler- 
gy were  drawn  up.  The  conndl  lasted  three  days, 
bnt  two  only  of  the  canons  are  known: 

I.  That  they  who  bad  received  orders  on  Sottday  Aoald 
be  removed  from  the  eervlce  of  the  altar. 

8.  That  ererr  Saturdajr  ftom  II  o'clock  be  kept  as  a  day 
of  rest,  by  abstaining  from  mxk ;  the  holy  day  to  con- 
tinue till  Monday  morning. 

See  Skinner,  1, 280.   Ubbi,  Omc  id,  S4. 

II.  Another  oouncil  was  lield  at  Perth  in  1212. 
William  Malvoisln,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  Walter, 
bisliop  of  Glasgow,  and  others  were  present.  The 
pope's  inatructiona  for  preaching  the  Crusade  were 
published ;  upon  which,  says  the  author  of  the  Beoti- 
chromeem,  grnt  nnmhan  of  all  lanka  of  clergy  (hroagli- 
ont  Scotland,  regulars  as  well  aa  aeoulaia,  took  the 
cross,  bnt  very  Caw  of  the  rich  or  great  men  of  tiie  king- 
dom. See  Skinner,  IForit,  1,  280;  WUkias,  Gtnc.  i, 
o32;  CoUier,  Eeebi.  Silt;  Lamdoo,  Man.  <^  Cotmdb, 
s,  V. 

Perthes,  Fbiedrich  Cbristopb,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man publisher,  diatingnished  not  only  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  bnt  for  his  sincere  piety  and  ardent 
patriotism,  was  bom  at  Rudolstadt  April  21,  1772. 
In  bis  flftsenth  year  he  waa  apprenticed  to  a  Leipeic 
bookaallM',  with  whom  he  remained  six  years,  devoting 
mnch  of  hla  letaoie  time  to  tlw  aeqnldtion  of  knowU 
edge.  In  1798  he  passed  into  the  esUblishment  of 
Hoffmann,  the  Hamburg  hookaeller;  and  in  17IW 
started  business  on  his  own  account ;  ukl,  by  hb  keen 
and  wide  appreciation  of  the  public  wants,  bis  untiring 
diligence,  and  his  honorable  repntation,  be  ultimately 
made  it  the  most  extenrive  of  ths  kind  hi  modem  GeN 
many.  During  the  flrst  few  years  or  so  of  Us  Han* 
burg  apprenticeship,  his  mora  intimate  friends  bad 
been  either  Kantian  or  sceptical  in  tbeir  ofdnions,  and 
Perthes,  who  was  not  distinguished  for  either  learning 
or  speculative  talent,  had  learned  to  think  with  his 
friends;  bntafHendshlpwhicbhasnbaequeotiyformed 
with  Jacobi  (q.  v.),  and  the  H^Isteln  poet  aad  humor- 
ist, Matthias  Clandios,  led  bim  to  a  more  serious  view 
of  ChristlBnity,  and  he  became  one  of  tlie  nobleat  types 
of  German  orthodox  {riety,  leaffing  a  life  whose  inflo* 
ence  Is  impressed  on  many  distlngnlshed  minds  of  b!a 
country  to  this  day.  The  iron  rule  of  the  F^cb  in 
Northern  Germany,  and  the  fmhibition  of  intercourse 
with  Enf^and,  nearly  rained  trade,  yet  Perthes,  even  in 
this  great  crisis  of  aflUrs,  found  ways  and  means  to  ex- 
tend bis.  He  endeavwed  to  enlist  the  intellect  (tfOeib 
many  on  the  aide  of  patriotism,  and  in  1810  Btsrted  the 
JfatiowU-Mmeum^  with  contributions  from  Jean  I^nl 
Friedricfa  Richter,  connt  Stolberg,  Claudius,  Fouqni, 
Heeren,  Sartortus,  Schlegel,  GOrres,  Aradt,  and  otiier 
eminent  men.  Its  success  was  fer  beyond  Perthes's 
expectations,  and  encouraged  bim  to  continue  hb  pa- 
triotic activii^,  nntU  Hamboig'a  incorporation  with 
the  French  empire  put  a  temponuy  stricture  upon  his 
actirify.  He  sabseqaentiy  took  a  prominent  part  ia 
taniag  the  French  ganison  to  eraeaate  Hamburg, 
March  12,  181S;  and  on  its  re  -  occupation  by  the 
French,  he  waa  one  of  tbe  tea  Hamburgers  who  were 
specially  excepted  from  pardon.  Ater  peace  had 
been  restored  to  Europe,  he  steadily  devoted  himself 
to  tbe  extennon  of  his  business,  and  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  aantimeot  of  German  national  indty,  as  bx 
as  that  oould  be  aoeomplisbed  by  Uteratare  and  speech. 
In  1623  be  removed  to  Gotha,  transferring  his  Ham- 
burg businesa  to  bis  partner,  Beaser.  Here  he  laid 
himself  out  mainly  for  t^;g;^^ljsf»fofiof^g^f,^iatM- 
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leal  and  thedogical  woAm.  His  sabwqneiit  corre- 
spondence wUb  lltaiary,  political,  and  theological  no* 
tabiUties— anch  as  Niabnl^  (on*  of  his  dearest  flrienda), 
Neander,  Schleiermacber,  LUcke,  Nitszch,  Tholuck, 
SchelUng,  and  Umbreit — is  eztramely  ioterestinft  and 
throws  a  rich  light  npon  the  recent  inner  lifc  of  Ger- 
man;. He  died  liay  18,  1843.  — Chambers.  See 
f'ri  dridt  Pfrtke*'  Ltben  (12th  edit.  1868, 8  toIs.  8vo), 
written  by  hit  Ncond  son,  Clemeaa  Thaodor  Perthes, 
proAflsor  of  law  at  Bonn,  and  tnuulated  into  Ea^isb 
anonymously  in  Edinburgh  (1867,  2  vols.  8to)  ;  Jfe- 
wmn  of  Frederick  Pertket,  or  liUnay,  SeHgiotu,  and 
PoUHoal  Lift  im  Germany  fnm  1789-1848;  Baur,  As-; 
%UMU  Li/v  M  German}/  (transl.  by  Jane  Stnrgc^  Lond. 
187Q,  2  vols.  12mo),  ii,  1S2-178. 

Pmrttwatl,  FnAiicnaco,  CmoU,  an  ancetk  Italian 
author,  was  horn  in  Hilan  Hay  9, 1741.  The  son  of 
a  senator  of  HUan,  he  was  edocated  among  the  Jesuits, 
fbr  some  time  wore  tbeir  haUt,  and  never  oeaaed  to  be 
•ttai^Md  to  them.  He  dirtded  hie  MsuTe  between  tbe 
edaeadon  of  his  ehildren  and  tbe  diieetion  of  works 
of  charity.  His  devotion  to  the  religioas  and  abao- 
lutist  par^  exposed  him  to  peraecntion:  arrested  in 
1796,  on  the  invasion  of  tbe  French,  and  conducted  to 
Nice,  he  was  obliged,  in  1799,  to  seek  refuge  in  Ven- 
ice. He  died  at  Milan  Hay  22, 1828.  His  works  are 
▼eiy  nnmerona,  and  all  translated  from  the  French 
Into  Italian.  See  Beraldl  Memorie  di  rekgione  (Ho- 
dena,  1828);  Bndoni,  Cgmii  taBa  vita  a  migH  sertttj  del 
F.  Perliuati  (Milan,  1838,  8vo)^Hoefer,  Nam.  Biog. 
Gattrale^  zxxlx,  678. 

Peru,  an  important  maritime  repuUie  of  South 
America,  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  Ecuador,  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacillc,  on  ttie  south  and  south-east  by  Bo- 
livia, and  on  the  east  by  Brazil,  in  let.  8°  2&'--21<>  80' 
S.,  and  in  long.  08°-81°  20'  W.,  has  aa  area  estimated 
at  upwards  of  500,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
2,200,000.  The  coast-lioe  is  about  1660  miles  in  length. 
The  shores  are  in  geoeial  rocky  and  steep,  and,  owing 
to  the  comparative  onfkequency  of  bays  and  inlets  along 
the  ooaat,  the  harbors  are  few  and  unimportant  Those 
of  Callao  (the  port  of  lima)  and  Payta  afford  the  most 
secure  anchorage.  Thefollowingacoountoftbecountty 
is  chiefly  condensed  from  Cbamben's  Cydopadia. 

I.  Itkmdt.  —  The  islands  oo  tbe  Peruvian  coast,  al- 
though valuable,  are  extremely  few  in  number  and 
small  in  extent.  In  the'north  are  theLiobos(i.e.A«i/) 
laisnds,  forming  a  group  of  three,  and  so  called  fh>m  tbe 
seals  which  frequent  them.  On  their  eastern  and  more 
sheltered  sides  they  are  covered  with  guano,  and  the 
quantity  on  the  whole  group  is  stated  at  4,000,000  tons. 
The  Chincha  Islands,  famous  as  the  source  of  Peruvian 
guano,  also  form  a  group  of  three.  Each  island  pte- 
aent^  on  the  eastern  side,  a  wall  of  predpitoos  rock, 
with  rocky  pinnacles  in  the  centre,  and  with  a  general 
slope  towards  the  western  shore.  The  cavities  and  in- 
equalitiea  of  tbe  sorface  are  filled  with  guano,  and  this 
materia)  covers  the  western  slopes  of  the  iriands  lo 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  water's  edge.  There  Is  no 
vegetation.  At  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  the 
guano  will  last  until  tbe  year  1883.  The  inland  of 
San  Lorenzo  forms  the  hartwr  of  Callao.  Tbe  grand 
pbynoal  feature  of  Peru,  and  the  souros  of  all  iu  min- 
eral wealtii,  is  the  great  monntmn  system  of  tbe  Andes. 

II.  Surface,  Soil,  ami  CUmale^—Tht  surface  of  Peru 
is  divided  into  three  distinct  and  well-defined  tracts  or 
belts,  the  climates  of  which  are  <rf  every  variety  from 
torrid  heat  to  arctic  cold,  and  the  productions  of  which 
range  from  the  stunted  herbage  of  the  high  mountain- 
slopes  to  the  oranges  and  citrons,  the  sugar-canes  and 
cottons,  of  the  lusuriant  tropical  valleys,  a.  The  Coatt 
is  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  desert  between  tbe  base  of 
the  Western  Cordillera  and  the  sea,  and  extending  along 
the  whole  length  of  tbe  country.  This  tract,  varying 
in  breadth  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles,  elopes  to  the 
shore  with  an  uneven  sorfiwe,  marked  by  arid  ridges 


from  the  Cordillem,  and  with  a  raphU  descent.  It  b  fa 
the  most  part  a  buren  mste  of  aand,  trsversed,  how- 
ever, by  numefous  valleys  of  astonishing  feniUcy,  bok 
of  which  are  watered  by  streams  that  have  their  aouioea 
high  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cordillera.  Uanv  ef  tbe 
streams  arc  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  yev. 
b.  The  Sierra  embraces  all  the  mountainoaa  regim  be- 
tween tbe  western  base  of  the  maritime  Cordilleta  aod 
the  eastern  base  of  tbe  Andes,  or  tbe  Easteni  CordUkra. 
These  ranges  are,  in  this  country,  about  100  miles  apsst 
on  an  average,  and  have  been  estimated  to  cover  m 
area  of  200,000  square  miles.  TransveiBe  branches  ccn- 
nect  the  one  range  with  the  other,  and  high  plateaaa^ 
fertile  plain^  and  deep  tropical  valleys  lie  between  the 
lofty  outer  barriers.  The  following  are  the  moM  strik- 
ing and  distinctive  pbyrieal  faalunis  at  the  Keria.  be- 
ginning from  the  sonth :  1.  Tbe  plain  of  Titkaca,  partly 
in  Pctu  and  pardy  in  Bolivia,  is  endosed  between  tbe 
two  main  ridges  of  the  Andes,  and  is  said  to  have  an 
area  of  80,000  miles— greater  than  that  ol  Ireland.  In 
its  centre  is  the  great  Lake  Titicaca,  115  miles  long, 
from  80  to  60  miles  broad,  from  70  to  180  feet  deep,  and 
400  miles  in  circumferutce.  2.  The  mountainHlhaaa 
which  girdle  the  plain  of  l^ticaca  trend  towards  the 
north-west,  and  fonn  what  la  called  the  Knot  of  Coesb 
The  Knot  comprises  six  minor  moomtain-chnns,  and 
has  an  area  thrice  larger  than  that  of  Switaeriand.  Heie 
the  valleys  enjoy  an  Indian  climate,  and  are  rich  ia 
tropical  productions;  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Knot 
extend  luxuriant  tropical  forests,  while  the  numbvlesi 
mounutn- slopes  are  covered  with  waving  aapa  of 
wheat,  bariey,  and  otba  cereals^  and  widi  pot^ocs; 
and  higher  up  extend  pasture-lands,  where  the  vioda 
and  alpaca  feed.  3.  The  valley  of  the  Apurimac,  99 
miles  in  average  tneadth,  and  extending  oorth-wot 
for  about  800  miles.  This  valley  is  tbe  meet  populoes 
r^on  of  Peru.  4.  From  Cuzco  proceed  two  duias 
towards  the  north-west ;  they  unite  again  in  tbe  Kuot 
of  Pasco.  This  Knot  contains  the  table-land  of  Bm- 
bon,  12,800  feet  above  sea-level;  as  weU  as  oOner  taUe- 
landsatahoightof  14^  faet,tiM  highest  in  the  As- 
des;  otharwise,  however,  the  phyncal  feotmcs  «f  tfcs 
country  resemble  those  of  tbe  vidnity  of  Cozco.  &. 
The  vale  of  the  river  Hara&on,  which  ia  upwards  of 
300  miles  in  length,  ia  narrow,  deep,  and  nearer  the 
equator  than  any  other  valley  of  the  Sierra,  and  conse- 
qurady  it  is  the  hottest  portioo  of  this  region ;  and  its 
vegetation  ia  tbuonghly  troincal  in  character.  The 
conformation  of  tbe  snrftee  of  the  Sierra  b  of  the  msH 
wonderful  description.  Tbe  eoil  of  the  Sierra  is  of 
great  variety;  but  wherever  it  is  cultivated  it  b  pi^ 
ductive.  c  The  MontaAa,  forming  ttro  thirds  of  tbe 
entire  area  of  the  country,  stretches  away  for  hundieds 
of  lesgnea  eastward  from  tiie  Andes  to  the  dMifines  «f 
BraziL  On  the  north  it  is  bonitded  by  the  Ama»B,aa 
tbe  south  by  Bolivia.  It  condsta  of  vaat  inpe&eliiUa 
forests  and  alluvial  plains,  is  rich  in  all  the  pwdnctisw 
of  tropical  latitade^  ia  of  inexbaustihle  fitrtilt^,  and 
teems  with  animal  and  v^etable  Kfe.  Ameog  the 
products  which  are  yielded  here  in  apontaneoo*  at»- 
dance  are  the  inestimable  Peni%-ian  bark,  India-nbber, 
gum-copal,  vanilla,  indigo,  copaiba,  balsam,  ejaaaaw, 
saiBaparilhi,  ipeeaCTianha,  vegetable  wax,  etc  On  tbe 
wcatem  Mnge  of  the  UontaOa,  when  there  are  atiB  a 
few  settlements,  tobacco,  sugar,  oof^  cottoo,  aod  choc- 
olate are  cultivated  with  eomplet«  anocasa. 

The  hydrojfraphff  of  Pent  may  be  sud  to  be  diviM 
into  three  systems— those  Of  Lalce  Ttticaca,  the  Vidte, 
and  the  Amamn.  All  the  great  riven  of  Pau  are  trib- 
utaries of  the  Amanm. 

IIL  ProdiulieM,  &porU  and  Imparl*,  Rtmm,  rfK 
— The  wealth  and  resources  of  Peru  consist,  not  ia  nan- 
nfactnre^  but  entirely  in  mineral,  regetaWe,  and  anhad 
products.  As  no  statistics  are  taken  in  tbe  cotmtiT.te 
is  impossible  to  give  the  quanti^  and  valoe  of  the  pn- 
ductions,  and  of  the  exports  and  imports,  even  appnut- 
imataly,  OfUie  pc^p^in,^^.be«K 
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tb«  produetion  has  gnttly  fallen  off;  and  tliU  coontiy, 
which  once  itood  in  th«  same  ralatimi  to  Spain  that 
AaatraliA  does  to  Great  Britain,  now  cootributee  little 
to  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  world.  The  immense 
•lOfea  of  gold  and  ailvw  found  here  by  the  Spanish  in- 
radere  repceaented  the  accumalatioD  at  entoriea,  and 
that  among  a  people  who  owd  the  predoua  metab  only 
for  the  parposes  of  wnaiuentation.  The  Andes  mines 
hare  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  bismaih,  etc ;  and  in  the 
UoDtaAa  gold  is  said  to  exist  in  abundance  in  veins 
and  in  pools  on  the  mai^^  of  rivers.  Although  so 
rich  in  the  fnedona  metals,  P«n  produces  comparatively 
Hide  apeeie^  which  is  to  be  aooonnted  tor  ehieiOy  I7  the 
itnaeieotifio  and  iraprorident  manner  in  wUob  the  min- 
ing operations  are  carried  on.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  P«mvian  coinage  exists,  inasmuch  as  that  in  cir- 
culation b  from  the  mint  of  Bolivia.  In  addition  to 
the  precious  metals  and  gnano,  another  important  article 
of  national  wealth  is  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  fouod  in 
immenae  qnantiUes  in  the  province  of  Tanpaea.  This 
anbaUnoe,  whidi  is  a  powerful  fertiliaer,  is  calculated  to 
cover.  In  this  province  alone,  an  area  of  fifty  aqoare 
leagoea,  and  the  quanti^  has  been  estimated  at  sixty- 
three  milUon  tons.  Great  quantities  of  borax  are  also 
found.  The  woricing  of  this  valuable  sabetance,  how- 
ever, Is  Interdicted  by  government,  which  has  made  a 
monopoly  of  it,  as  it  has  of  the  giiano. 

The  vegetable  productions  are  of  every  variety,  em- 
bndng  all  tbe  products  both  of  temperate  and  tropical 
dimes.  Tbe  European  cereab  and  vegetaUeaaie  grown 
with  perfect  success,  together  ^h  maixe,  rice,  pump- 
kins, tobacco,  coffee,  sogaMane,  cotton,  etc  Fruits  of 
tbe  most  delicious  flavor  are  grown  in  endless  variety. 
Cotton,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  admirably 
adapted,  is  now  produced  here  in  gradually  increasing 
qnaodty.  Tbe  land  aulted  to  tbe  cultivation  of  this 
plant  is  of  immense  extent,  and  the  quality  of  the  cotton 
grown  is  excellent.  The  animals  comprise  those  of 
Europe,  together  with  the  llama  and  its  allied  species; 
but  although  Peru  produces  much  excellent  wool,  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  woollen  fidiiica  need  as  clothing 
by  the  Indians  is  imported. 

IV.  Ancient  CinUtation  and  ffutoty. — Peru,  the  01^ 
igin  of  whose  name  is  unknown,  is  now  passing  through 
its  tihird  historical  am,  and  is  manifisating  ita  third 
phase  of  civilization.  The  present  sara  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  eariy  part  of  the  lAth  century;  the  middle  «ra 
embraces  the  rule  of  the  Incas;  and  the  earliest  nrs, 
about  which  exceedingly  little  is  known,  is  that  pre- 
Incarial  period,  of  unknown  duration,  during  which  a 
nation  or  nations  living  in  large  cities  flourished  in  the 
countiy,  and  had  a  eivilixation,  a  language,  and  a  re- 
ligion different,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  even  more 
advanced  than  those  of  tbe  Incas  who  succeeded  them, 
and  overran  their  territories.  Whence  theee  pre-In- 
earial  nations  came,  and  to  what  branch  of  the  human 
fhmity  they  belonged,  still  remain  unanswered  ques- 
tional. Their  existence,  bowever,  is  cleariy  attested 
by  tbe  arehitectural  remains^  sculptures,  carvings,  etc, 
which  they  have  left  behind  them.  Ruins  of  edifices 
constnieted  both  before  the  advent  of  tbe  Inoas  and 
coo  temporary  with  and  independently  of  them,  are 
found  everywhere  throughout  the  country.  For  further 
information  regarding  pre-Incarial  times  and  races,  see 
Bollaert,  A  titiquittet,  Ethnoiogg,  etc^  of  Sotitk  A  merica 
(Lond.  1860),  p.  Ill  sq.;  Hutchinson,  T»o  Yean  m 
Peru,  wttA  Expioraiiont  ofUt  AnUquMet  <lUd.  1874,  2 
vola.8vo);  BriBtoo,  MyOm  o/lkt  Iftm  World  <N.  Y. 
1877,  levtoed  ed.). 

Regarding  the  origin  <rf  the  Incaa,  nothing  definite 
can  be  said.  We  have  no  antfaorMea  on  tbe  subject  save 
the  traditions  of  the  Indians,  and  these,  besides  being 
ontrageoualy  bbntons  in  character,  an  also  conflicting. 
It  appears,  however,  ttom  all  tbetradldooa,  that  Han- 
co,  Aa  first  Inca,  first  appeared  on  the  shoiea  of  Lake 
Ttthsaea,  with  hto  wUb  llama  Oellow   Ha  aonotwced 


that  he  and  his  wife  were  children  of  the  Snn,  and  were 
sent  by  the  glorious  Inti  (the  Snn)  to  instruct  the  elm- 
pla  tribes.  He  is  aaid  to  have  carried  with  him  a 
golden  wedge,  or,  as  It  li  aometlmes  called,  a  wand. 
Whenvor  this  wedga,  on  being  struck  upon  the  ground, 
should  dnk  into  the  earth,  and  disappear  fcmver,  tbeia 
it  was  decreed  HanooshooM  build  bis  capital.  Hareb- 
ing  northward,  he  came  to  the  pUn  of  Cuzco,  where 
the  wedge  disappeared.  Here  be  founded  tbe  city  of 
Cnzco,  became  the  first  Inca  (a  name  siUd  to  be  derived 
from  the  Peruvian  word  for  Uie  Snn),  and  founded  the 
Peruvian  race,  property  so  called.  Manco,  or  Hanco 
Capac  (i.  e.  Manco  the  Bolar)^  instmetad  tbe  men  in 
agriealture  and  the  arts,  gave  tbam  a  comparatively 
pnra  religion,  and  a  social  and  national  oiganlzation; 
while  his  wife,  Hama  Oello,  who  Is  also  npreeented  as 
twlng  his  sister,  taught  the  women  to  sew,  to  spin,  and 
to  weave.  Thus  the  Inca  was  not  only  ruler  of  tiis 
peofAe,  but  also  (be  fiitber  and  tbe  bigb-[H4esL  Tbe 
terrftoiy  held  by  Manco  Capac  was  small,  extending 
about  ninety  miles  fliom  eaat  to  west,  and  about  efghQr 
miles  horn  north  to  south.  After  tntrodudng  lawa 
among  his  people,  and  bringing  them  into  regularly 
organized  communlUes, "  he  ascended  to  his  btber,  the 
Sun."  The  year  generally  assigned  as  that  of  hb 
death,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years,  b  1062,  The  prog- 
ress of  the  Peruvians  was  at  first  so  slow  as  to  be  al- 
most imperoeptible.  Qradaally,however,bytbeirwisa 
and  tompemte  polby,  they  wob  over  the  neighboring 
tribes,  who  readily  appre^ted  tbe  benefits  of  a  powerw 
ful  and  fostering  government,  Littie  b  cleariy  ascer- 
tained regarding  tin  eaily  history  of  tbe  Peruvbn  king- 
dom, and  the  lists  given  of  its  early  sovereigns  an  by 
no  means  to  be  trusted.  They  invented  no  alphabet 
and  therefore  could  keep  no  written  record  of  their  a^ 
fkirs,  so  that  almost  tSX  we  know  of  their  early  histmy 
Is  derived  from  tbe  traditions  of  tbe  people,  collected 
by  the  eariy  Spaniards.  Memoranda  were  indeed 
kept  by  the  Pemvbns,  and,  it  u  said,  even  full  hutor- 
ical  records,  by  means  of  the  fK^pa,  a  twisted  woollen 
cord,  npon  which  other  smaller  cords  of  different  colors 
were  tied.  Of  these  cross  threads,  the  color,  the  length, 
the  number  of  knots  npon  them,  and  the  dbtance  of  one 
from  another,  all  had  thdr  ngniflcance ;  but  after  the 
invarion  of  ttw  Spaniards,  when  the  wfade  Fwravian 
system  of  government  and  civilisation  noderwent  dis- 
location, the  art  of  reading  th#  qnipua  seems  either  to 
have  been  lost  or  was  effectually  concealed.  Thus  It  b 
that  we  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  Peruvbn  history 
farther  back  than  about  one  century  before  the  coming 
of  tbe  Spaniards.  In  1468  Tupac  Inca  Tnpanqui,  the 
eleventh  Inca,  according  to  the  list  given  Gardbsso 
de  la  Vega,  greatly  enUiged  hb  ^rsady  widespread 
dominbns.  He  led  hie  armies  southward,  crossed  into 
Chili,  marehed  over  the  terrible  desert  of  Atacama, 
and  penetrating  as  t$x  south  as  the  river  Maule  [Utt 
K'-'  S.),  Axed  there  the  southern  boundary  of  Pern, 
Returning,  he  crossed  tbe  Chilian  Andes  by  a  pass  of 
unequalled  danger  and  difficulty,  and  at  leiq^h  re- 
gained hia  cspit&l,  which  he  entered  in  triumph.  WbUa 
thus  engaged,  hb  son,  the  yomg  Hvayna  Capac,  heir 
to  the  Aime  as  well  as  the  throne  of  hb  bther,  bad 
marehed  northward  to  the  Amazon,  crossed  that  t>ar- 
rier,  and  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  In  147& 
Hua3ma  Capac  ascended  the  tiitone,  and  under  him  the 
empire  of  the  Incas  attiUned  to  its  greatest  extent  and 
the  height  of  Its  glory.  Hb  sway  extended  from  tbe 
equatorial  vall^  1^  tbe  AmaioB  to  tha  temperate 
plains  oi  Chill,  and  ftom  Uie  sandy  abores  of  tbe 
Pacific  to  the  marshy  sonrees  of  the  Pbragnay.  Or- 
der and  civilization  accompanied  conquest  among  the 
Peruvians,  and  each  tribe  that  was  vanquished  found 
itself  under  a  careful  paternal  government  which  pro- 
vided tor  it,  and  Awtered  it  In  every  way. 

The  eariy  government  of  Pern  was  a  pure  bat  a  nlld 
despotism.  The  Inca,  as  the  reprasenutive  of  Uie  Sun, 
wM  tiw  hewl  ofthe  pStftboM^W^ygJiCac  tiie 
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gnat  nligioai  MiTiU.  Ha  itnpoMd  taxm,  made  Uws, 
ud  wu  tha  Miucc  of  all  digniQ'  and  power.  H*  won 
apecaliar  bod-drew,  of  which  the  taweUed  fringe,  with 
two  featben  plaoed  upri|^t  in  it,  wu  the  proper  inag- 
nia  of  royalty.  Of  the  aobU^,  all  tboM  deMwoded  by 
the  male  line  ftom  the  founder  of  the  moaarehy  ehaied, 
in  commoD  with  the  mltng  mooaich,  the  Mcied  name 
of  Inca.  They  wore  a  pecoUac  dreet,  va}ayfd  ipeciat 
privileges,  and  lived  at  court;  bat  none  of  then  coold 
enter  the  preteooe  ol  the  Inca  except  with  bare  feet, 
■od  beariag  a  harden  on  the  abonldeii,  in  token  of  aU»> 
gtanoe  and  homage.  They  formed,  bowercr,  the  real 
•trength  of  the  empire,  and,  bung  snperior  to  the  other 
race*  in  intellectual  power,  they  were  the  fMuitain 
whence  flowed  that  cirilization  and  ncial  organizalion 
which  gave  Peru  a  poeition  above  ereiy  other  Mate 
of  South  America.  Pnar  to  the  anival  of  the  Spao- 
Urds  Peni  oontalMd  a  popnlatfam  of  8(VI0(M)(W_twdTe 
times  greater  than  it  ii  at  the  preaent  day.  ICooey 
was  unknown  among  the  PauTians.  They  wan  a 
nation  of  woritere,  but  tbey  wnmght  aa  the  membm 
of  one  family,  labor  being  mforoed  on  all  for  the  bcti- 
efitofalL 

The  national  p<Mcf  of  the  Penriana  had  ita  imper- 
fections and  diawbacka,  and  though  capable  unlim- 
ited eztenaioo,  it  was  not  capable  of  advancement.  It 
was  in  the  last  degree  ooDserraiivc,  and  was  of  each  a 
DAtnfc  that  (he  introduction  erf"  nhm  In  any  vital  par- 
tknlar  most  have  overturned  the  whole  oooetitntioa. 
NerertbeleM  the  wants  of  the  people  were  few,  and 
thcae  were  satiafled.  Thar  labor  was  not  more  than 
they  could  ea^y  perform,  and  it  was  pleaaanUy  divo^ 
nfled  with  frequent  holidays  and  feativala.  They  livsd 
oontenledly  and  aeeurdy  under  a  govecnment  atnng 
cnoogb  to  protect  them ;  and  a  aaffideney  of  Ibe  necca- 
■ariea  of  Ule  was  obtained  by  every  individnaL  Still 
in  the  valleya  of  the  Cordilleraa  and  on  the  plain  of 
Cuseo  may  be  heard  nnmberleea  aongs,  in  which  the 
Peruvian  mourns  the  happy  days  of  p^aoe,  security,  and 
com  fort  enjoyed  by  hia  anceators.  Further,  they  re- 
vered and  loved  their  monarch,  and  considered  it  a 
pleasure  to  serve  him.  With  sufajeou  of  each  a  temper 
and  indinatioii,  the  Incaa  aright  dlnot  the  entire  cner- 
gfea  of  tin  nalioB  aa  they  chose;  and  it  b  thua  that 
tbey  were  aUe  to  ooMtroct  those  gigantic  public  works 
which  would  have  been  wonderful  even  bad  they  been 
performed  with  the  assistance  of  Enn^iean  machinery 
and  applianoesi 

The  Peruvian  ^vtem  Ot  t^/riailtmn  waa  bcongbt  to 
ita  hif^esC  perfcctioa  only  by  the  {Hodi^ioas  l^or  of 
several  oentnriea.  Not  only  was  the  fertile  aoU  culti- 
▼ated  wtdi  the  utmost  care,  but  the  aandy  wastes  of  the 
coasts,  unviuted  by  any  rains,  and  but  seutily  watered 
by  brooks,  were  rendered  productive  by  means  ot  an 
artificial  eystem  of  irrigation,  the  moat  stupendooa,  per- 
haps, that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Where  the  moon- 
Uin-s)opes  were  too  steep  to  admit  of  cultivadoo,  t«r- 
raoea  were  cut,  soil  was  accnmohued  on  them,  and  the 
level  BorflMes  converted  into  a  species  of  ban^ng-gaf 
doM.  Large  floeka  of  Hamas  wan  graaed  on  the  Ida* 
teans ;  while  the  more  hardy  ricuOaa  and  alpacas 
roamed  the  upper  heists  in  freedom,  to  be  driven  to- 
gether, however,  at  stated  perioda,  to  be  shorn  or  killed. 
The  wool  yielded  by  these  animals,  and  the  cotton 
grown  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  were  woven  into  tab- 
rica  eqaally  remarkable  far  flnencae  of  te«tnre  and  brill- 
iancy  of  o^w. 

Ihe  character  of  the  oreAjtecturs  of  the  Peruvians 
has  already  been  referred  to.  The  edifices  of  Incarial 
times  are  oblo'ng  in  shape  and  i^clopean  in  oonatruc- 
tion.  The  materials  used  were  granite,  porphyry,  and 
other  varieties  of  stone;  but  in  the  more  rainless  re- 
gions snn-dried  bricks  were  also  much  used.  The  walls 
were  most  frequently  buUt  of  atones  of  irregular  size, 
but  £ut  with  such  accuracy,  and  fitting  into  each  other 
so  closely  at  the  rides,  that  neither  knife  nor  needle  can 
be  inserted  in  the  sea  mi,   Tboagb  the  boildinga  ware 


not,  as  a  rule,  more  than  bom  twelv*  to  feurtax  fett 
high,  they  ware  cbanwteriaed  by  anplki^,  syinitlij, 
and  solidity.  The  Pttravian  areluteeta  did  not  iaUgi 
much  in  external  decotataoo,  bat  the  mBefior  aD  lha 
great  edifices  was  extremely  rich  in  amsnwat.  Im  the 
royal  palaces  and  temples  the  most  ordinary  iiiifih 
wen  of  silver  and  gold;  the  walls  were  thidcfy  alodded 
with  plates  and  boasee  of  the  same  metala;  wi  exqn- 
site  imitations  oC  human  and  other  figures,  and  also  of 
plants,  faAioned  with  pcrfeot  aacoracy  in  gtdd  and  d- 
ver,  wen  always  seen  in  the  hooaea  of  the  great.  Hid- 
den aorang  the  nteudKe  foliage^  or  creepios  atacng  the 
roots^  wan  aaany  brilliantly  colored  birds,  aerpenta,  fix* 
srds,  etc,  made  chiefly  of  predooa  atooea ;  while  in  ihs 
gardens,  intenperaed  among  the  natural  plawu  aad 
fiowen,  were  imitationa  of  them,  in  gold  and  silver,  ot 
such  truth  and  beaaty  aa  to  rival  oatnre.  The  tospla 
of  the  Sun  at  Cuaoo,  called  CbrfaoMA^  or  naw  of 
Qold,"  was  the  moet  magnificent  edifiea  m  the  enpn 
On  the  western  waU,  aiMl  eppoaita  the  aaattrn  postd^ 
was  a  qileodid  repnsesiutiaii  of  the  Son,  the  god  flf  the 
natioik  It  ooBsiated  of  a  human  face  in  giAA,  with  in- 
numerable  golden  rayt  emanating  from  it  in  every  di- 
rection; and  when  the  eariy  beams  of  the  morning  san 
fell  upon  this  hriUianc  goldoi  di^  tbey  were  reflected 
from  it  as  from  a  mirror,  and  again  reflected  throaghot 
the  whole  temple  by  the  nambarieaa  plnte%  osraiee^ 
band%  and  inagea  of  gcdd,  nnttt  the  temple  aecmed  u 
glow  with  a  Bouhine  more  intcoM  Aau  that  of  natan 

The  nS^iom  of  the  Peruvians,  in  the  later  age*  of  the 
empire,  was  br  in  advance  <rf' that  of  BMst  batfaatoaa  aa- 
tioosi  They  believed  in  a  Great  Sfnrit,  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  who^  being  a  spirit,  ooald  sot  be  uptt- 
sented  by  any  image  or  symbol,  nor  be  naade  to  dwcH 
in  a  temple  made  with  hands.  Tbey  alao  believed  in 
the  existence  of  the  aoul  hereafter,  and  in  die  reamer 
tion  of  the  body,  lite  after-life  they  eooaidered  to  be 
a  condition  of  ease  and  trsnqoilUty  for  the  good,  and  of 
ewitional  wearisonM  labor,  extending  over  ages,  for  the 
wicked.  Bat  while  they  believed  in  the  Ci^tar  at  the 
worid,  they  also  believed  in  other  detttea,  who  wcrc  of 
subofdinate  rank  to  the  OrcM  Sfwit.  Of  tbeae  sw> 
endaiy  goda  the  Son  waa  the  cbieC  Tbity  leverenwd 
the  Sun  as  the  eonrce  of  their  rayal  dynaaty,  and  eveiy- 
wbere  throughout  the  land  altars  smoked  with  oAerings 
burned  in  his  worship^ 

V.  Modem  Hutory  <mA  CWoderufks.— Afaool  tte 
year  1616,  and  ten  years  before  the  death  of  Hnayia 
Capac,  the  first  white  man  had  landed  on  the  westsin 
ahwaa  of  Sooth  America;  hot  H  waa  aot  till  tha  year 
1582  that  Plxarrot  at  the  head  cf  a  anian  band  af 
Spanish  advantorera,  actually  Invaded  Pern.  On  Ui 
death-bed  the  great  Inca  expreeaed  a  wish  that  the 
kingdom  of  Quito  should  pass  to  Atahnalpa.  one  of 
his  sons  by  a  princess  of  Quito  whoa  he  had  reooved 
among  fab  oooeaUneo,  aad  that  all  his  other  tanilarin 
should  Ml  to  his  son  Hnaaear,  the  heir  to  the  etowa, 
and  who,  acooiding  te  the  cnston  of  the  Incaa,  ahoald 
have  Inherited  all  Its  dependendaa.  Betweesi  (hast 
two  prinoes  quarrels,  maolting  In  war,  amsef  aad 
when  Piaarro  entered  Peru  he  found  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  two  rival  flections,  a  drcmnstaaoe  of  wUd 
be  took  full  advantage.  Atahnalpa  had  completely 
defeated  tbe  forma  of  his  brother,  had  taken  Hnsstar 
prisoner,  aad  was  now  stationed  at  Caxamaka,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  ths  Andes,  whither,  with  a  feroeofin 
men,  of  whom  S7  wen  cavalry,  the  dasntleas  Spasiii 
leader,  in  September,  aet  out  to  meet  him.  At» 
hualpa  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  and  sobaaqaeni. 
ly  put  to  death.  Shortly  after  the  exocotion  of  tbe 
Inca  at  Caxamalea,  the  advMrtnren  set  out  ftr  Caaoa 
Their  strength  bad  recently  been  increased  by  nb. 
fbroenwnts,  and  they  now  numbered  nearij  MO  mm, 
ofwbooiabovtaairdweneavaliy.  Thayoteredlhi 
Peruvian  capital  Nov.  16, 1588,  having  in  the  coarse  of 
their  progreas  towards  the  ctoc  of  the  Incaa  bad  snay 
aharp  and  iomati«pij«;^4«@gdgtiev^ 
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dluw,  in  k11  of  which,  hoveT«r,  their  armor,  artfllery, 
•od  cavalry  gave  them  the  advantage.  AtCuzcothey 
obtained  a  vaat  amount  of  gold,  the  one  object  for 
wUeh  the  conqnest  of  Peru  was  nodartakeii.  Am  at 
Gftumales,  the  articlet  of  gold  were  fl>r  the  most  pert 
mehed  down  into  ingots,  and  divided  among  the  band. 
Their  nidden  wealth,  however,  did  many  of  them  little 
good,  as  it  afforded  them  the  means  of  gambling,  and 
maay  of  them,  rich  at  night,  foand  theniMlves  again 
penniless  adventarers  In  ^e  morning.  One  cavalier, 
liaving  obtained  the  splendid  golden  image  of  the  Sun 
as  his  share  of  the  booty,  lost  it  in  {day  in  a  ringle 
night.  After  stripping  tlw  palaoea  and  tnnplefl  of 
thdr  treasnres,  Plaarro  placed  Manco,  a  son  of  the 
great  Hoayna  Capac,  on  the  throne  of  the  Incas, 
Leaving  a  garrison  in  tiie  capital,  he  then  marched 
west  to  the  sea-coast,  witb  the  intention  of  bnildiag  a 
town,  from  which  be  conid  the  more  easily  lepel  inva- 
aioa  tima  withoat,  and  which  should  bt  the  future 
ca^tal  of  the  kingdom.  Choodng  the  baaka  of  the 
river  Bimac,  he  founded,  about  milea  flrom  its 
month,  the  Ciudad  de  lot  RfytB,  "  City  of  the  ^ngs." 
Sabsequently  its  name  was  ciianged  into  Lima,  the 
modified  form  of  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  it 
was  placed.  Bat  the  progress  of  a  higher  civilization 
thus  began  was  interrupted  by  an  event  which  over- 
tamed  the  plana  of  the  general,  and  entailed  the  se- 
verest ■uflbringa  on  many  of  bis  followers.  The  Inea 
Maneo,  insulted  on  every  hand,  and  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous manner,  by  the  proud  Castilian  soldiers, 
effected  his  escape,  and  headed  a  formidable  rising  of 
the  natives.  Gathering  round  Cazco  in  immense 
nambers,  the  natives  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  set  it 
on  fire.  An  Indian  force  also  Invested  Xauxa,  and 
another  detachment  threatened  Lima.  The  siege  of 
Cuaeo  wu  — t-*«t™i  for  five  monChii  after  which 
time  tile  Peruvians  wan  commanded  by  their  Inea  to 
retire  to  their  bmu,  and  cnlUvate  the  soil,  that  the 
oonntiy  might  be  saved  flrom  famine.  The  advanta- 
ges, many  &ongb  unimportant,  which  the  loca  gained 
in  the  coatee  of  this  siege  were  his  last  triumplis.  He 
afterwards  retired  to  the  mountains,  where  he  was 
maaaaond  by  a  party  of  Spaniards.  Hore' formidable, 
however,  to  I^sarro  than  any  rising  of  the  natives 
was  the  quarrel  between  himself  and  Almagro,  a  aid. 
dler  of  generons  disposition,  but  of  fiery  temper,  who, 
after  Pizarro,  held  the  hlgliest  rank  among  the  con- 
qaerors.  The  cootlition  of  the  country  was  now  in 
every  sense  deplorable.  The  natives,  astonished  not 
more  by  the  appearance  of  cavalry  than  by  the  flash, 
the  soand,  and  the  deadly  execution  of  aitlllety,  had 
snoenmlMd  to  faraaa  which  they  had  no  meana  of  suo- 
ceasftilly  encountering.  Meantime  ttia  Almagro  flic- 
tion  had  not  died  out  with  the  death  of  its  leader,  and 
they  still  cherished  schemes  of  vengeance  against  the 
Pizarros.  It  was  resolved  to  assassinate  the  general 
as  he  returned  ttoxa  mass  on  Sunday,  June  26,  1641. 
Hearing  of  the  conspiracy,  but  attacbuig  little  impor- 
tance to  the  Information,  Piiam  neverUieless  deemed 
it  prudent  not  to  go  to  mam  that  day.  His  house  was 
assaulted  by  the  conspirators,  who,  mordering  his  ser- 
vants, broke  in  upon  the  great  leader,  overwhelmed 
him  by  numbers,  and  killed  him.  The- son  of  Alma- 
gro then  proclaimed  himself  governor,  but  was  soon 
defeated  in  battie,  and  put  to  death.  In  IMS  a  coun- 
cil was  called  at  Talladolid,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
ecclesiastic  Laa  Caaas,  who  fiilt  abocked  and  humiliated 
at  the  excesses  oMnndtted  on  the  nativae.  The  rasnlk 
of  this  council  was  that  a  code  of  Uws  was  finuned  for 
Pern,  according  to  one  clause  of  which  the  Indians 
who  had  been  enslaved  by  the  Spaniards  were  virtu- 
ally declared  ftoa  men.  It  was  also  enacted  that  the 
Indians  were  not  to  be  forced  to  labor  in  unhealthy 
localities,  and  that  in  whatever  cases  th^  were  de- 
riied  to  work  thiy  wen  to  be  fldriy  paid.  These  and 
similar  olaosea  enn^ed  the  adventunrs.  Blasco  No- 
fles  yda,  tent  fhmi  Spain  to  anftraa  the  new  lawa, 


nndered  himself  nnpopalar,  and  was  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison.  He  had  come  from  Spain  accompanied 
by  an  "audience"  of  four,  who  new  andertook  the 
government.  Gonaalo  Piaarro  (the  last  in  Pent  of 
the  fiunlly  of  that  name),  who  hul  been  elected  cap. 
tain-general,  now  marched  threateningly  upon  Lima. 
He  was  too  powerful  to  withstand,  and  the  aodience 
reoeived  him  in  a -friendly  manner,  and,  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  oaths,  elected  him  governor  as  well  as 
captidn- general  of  the  country.  The  career  of  this 
adventurer  waa  cut  short  \ty  ^dn  de  la  Gasca,  wlu^ 
Invested  with  the  powere  vi  the  sovereign,  arrived 
from  Sp^,  collected  a  large  army,  and  punned  Pi- 
sarro,  who  waa  eventoally  taken  and  executed. 

A  series  of  petty  qaarrels,  and  the  tiresome  story 
of  the  substitution  of  one  ruling  functionary  for  an- 
other, make  up  a  great  part  of  the  subaequent  history. 
The  country  became  oaia  of  the  four  vice-royalties  of 
Spanish  America,  and  the  Spanish  authority  was  fiiily 
established  and  administered  by  saeoesstva  vkwoya. 
The  province  of  Quito  was  Mparated  fhnn  Pwa  in 
1718;  and  in  1788  considerable  territoriea  in  the  south 
were  detached,  and  formed  into  the  government  of 
Bnenoa  Ayres.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence in  South  America,  the  Spanish  government, 
berides  having  much  declined  in  internal  atnngth,  was 
distracted  wtththe  dlssenafona  of  a  regency,  and  torn 
yxf  civil  war;  neverthelem  In  1820  the  Spanish  vice- 
toy  bad  an  army  of  28,000  men  in  Pern,  and  all  the 
large  towns  were  completely  in  the  tiands  of  Spanish 
officials.  Peru  was  the  last  of  the  Spanish  South 
American  possessions  to  set  up  the  standard  of  inde- 
pendence.' In  August,  1820,  a  rebel  amy,  under  gen- 
eral San  Martin,  one  of  the  liberators  of  Chili,  sailed 
for  Pern,  and  after  a  number  of  successes  both  on  sea 
and  land,  la  which  tlie  pahrlota  wen  moat  eflisctively 
assisted  by  En^h  volunteers,  flie  Indepehdanoe  of  the 
country  was  proclaimed,  July  28, 1821,  and  San  Mar- 
tin assumed  the  protectonte  of  the  young  republic. 
From  this  date  to  the  year  1880,  twenty-one  rulers, 
under  various  titles,  held  sway.  For  the  first  twenty- 
four  yean  of  its  existence  as  an  independent  npubUe 
On  oonntry  waa  distracted  and  devastated  by  wan  and 
nvoluUons.  In  1846  Dm  Ramon  CaatiUa  waa  elected 
prerident;  and  under  his  firm  and  sagacious  gnidanoa 
the  country  enjojred  an  unwonted  measun  of  peace, 
and  became  regularly  organi^.  Commerce  began 
to  be  developed,  and  Important  public  works  were 
undertaken.  The  term  of  his  presidency  ended  in 
1861,  in  which  3r«ar  general  Rnflno  Josi  Bcheniqne 
was  eleeted  president.  The  oonntry,  however,  was 
discontented  with  bis  government,  and  CaatiUa,  after 
raising  an  insunection  in  the  sonth,  i^afai  found  him- 
self la  1856  at  the  head  of  affaln.  Slavery,  which, 
although  abolished  by  the  charter  of  independence, 
still  existed,  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  decree  dated 
October,  1864.  In  August^  186S,  a  qnairel  had  taken 
place  at  the  eatata  of  Tidamb(^  in  the  north,  between 
aome  Basque  endgranta  and  the  natlvea,  in  wUdU  sev- 
eraloftbediapatants  wen  killed  or  wounded.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  oocurrence,  the  Spanish  government 
sent  out  a  "special  commissioner"  in  the  s|Hing  of 
1864,  who  delivend  a  memorandum  to  the  Peruvian 
minister,  complaining  of  injuries  sustained  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  threatening 
prompt  and  enentrtk  nprisals  should  Spain  be  in* 
salted  or  her  flag  disgraced.  The  "  commlarioner" 
left  Lima  on  Api^  IS,  the  day  on  which  his  memoran- 
dum and  letter  wen  delivered;  and  on  the  14th  a 
Spanish  squadron,  under  admiral  Pinton,  who  had 
been  joined  by  the  "  commissioner,"  took  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  Chincha  Islands,  the  principal  source  of 
the  revenue  of  Peru.  This  complication  provoked  di». 
turlMUcea,  not  only  In  Peru,  but  in  all  the  ancient 
Spanish  states  of  South  America.  In  January,  1866, 
peace  waa  ooaelnded  by  tiie  payment  of  sixtn  million 
raab  to  Spain  as  war  indM^ailgr  {)hU^I^tiliis  n- 
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belled  ag*but  this  concessioa  of  tbeir  prerident.  Pent, 
and  In  Noveinbtf  be  wu  ratind,  a  proriikMul  govem- 
mentflstaUlabed,  end  war  meunres  Inangontod  against 

Spain  by  forcible  seizure  of  the  Chincha  lalaoda.  An 
alliance  was  agreed  upon  between  Peru  andChili,  Ecua- 
dor, and  Bolivia,  and  war  declared  by  these  allies  in 
Jantury,  1866;  but  only  a  month  later  all  hostilities 
eeaaed,  la  1867  the  Perurians  adopted  a  new  and 
more  liberal  oonstltotioa.  Tet  frequent  revolutionary 
measures  have  tbni  fkr  blled  to  gire  perfect  quiet  to 
tbe  country.  Una  as  late  as  I87S  an  atteinpt  was 
made  to  take  the  liCs  of  the  bead  of  the  govmiment 
by  a  powder-plot. 

Hie  ffovemmaU  of  Pent  is  republican,  and  electa 
its  president  for  a  term  of  six  years.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  Senate,  consisting  of  two  members  from  each 
prorince,  and  a  Uonsa  of  Bepceeentatives,  of  whom 
th«e  la  one  membar  ftnr  aTevj  20^000  inhaUtants. 
The  minlsten,  together  with  nnalors  cboaen  by  the 
congress,  tarn  tbe  cabinet  The  country  is  divided 
into  11  departments,  and  two  provinces  with  tbe  con- 
stitution of  departments ;  and  the  departmeiita  are  sub* 
divided  into  provinces,  the  provinces  into  districts,  and 
the  districts  into  parishes.  Tbe  army  consisu  of  16,000 
men,  and  the  navy  of  17  vessels,  carryuig  8i  guns. 
Of  the  whole  population,  240,000  are  whites,  800,000 
Mestizos,  40,000  Negroes,  and  1,620,000  Indlaiis. 

The  general  refi^wn  of  Peru  is  that  of  tbe  conquerors 
of  the  country,  the  Spaniards — tbe  Roman  Catholic, 
which  is  besides  especially  favored  and  protected  by 
the  constitution.  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  la- 
bored among  the  early  settlers  from  Spain  as  well  as 
among  the  natives,  espedally  among  the  Anii6a,  but  to- 
wards tbe  dose  of  the  17tb  eentnry  tbe  Indiana  tamed 
against  tbe  missionaries  and  destroyed  the  missioas. 
The  repnblie  is  divided  into  the  archbishopric  of  Uma, 
fonnded  in  1641,  and  tbe  seven  episcopal  sees  of  Cha- 
chapoyas,  Tmxillo,  Ayacucho,  Cuico,  Areqaipa,  Huan- 
nco,  and  Pnno  (the  last  two  were  founded  in  1861). 
The  clergy  are  numentna,  but  nneducated  and  badly 
supported.  The  number  of  convents,  once  astonish- 
ingly lurge,  was  reduced  in  1868  to  180.  Public  in- 
strnction  is  prindpally  in  the  bands  of  tbe  clergy. 
Tbe  people's  schools  are  in  a  very  inferior  eonditiun. 
Of  the  higher  institutions,  tbe  first  sre  the  five  univer- 
sities at  Lima,  Trnxillo,  Ayacucho,  Cuzco,  and  Puno, 
but  they  have  only  a  nominal  existence.  Of  more 
importance  are  the  eotegiot,  or  technical  schools,  of 
which,  in  186(\  there  were  80  public  and  88  private 
ones.  Of  all  Uiesa,  17  are  for  femalee.  The  dergy 
are  edneated  in  seminaries.  Tbera  are  a  few  Jews 
and  some  Protestanta,  but  their  number  Is  not  definite- 
ly known.  See  Hilt,  7Vat«/<  m  Pen  and  MeHco 
(Lond.  1860);  Grandidier,  Voyage  dam  I'Amirique 
dtt  Sttd  (Paris,  1861) ;  Soldan,  GeograJU  del  Pan  (ibid. 
1862) ;  Tschudi,  Rdten  m  BOdamerika  (Leips.  1861) ; 
Wappaens,  Per»,  BoUiin,  md  ChUi  (ibid.  1871) ;  Fu- 
entes,  Lima,  Kaquiaei  kiitoriquet,  ^t^ttiquet,  euimumt- 
tratieet,  comnerdeUa ;  Hutchinson,  7W  ye  'rtfn /Vm 
(Lond.  1874,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Prescott,  Bitt.  of  the  Coit. 
qvetto/Peru;  Harper's  MontUg,  vo\.  vii.  (J.H.W.) 

Pemcci,  Orabio,  an  Italian  painter  of  Ref^^,  was 
bom  in  1648.  According  to  Tiraboschi,  he  was  a  good 
artist,  executed  some  works  for  the  churches  of  bis 
native  clfy,  and  painted  much  tot  tiie  collections. 
Lanzi  says  there  mndn  vsrions  {deturea  by  Um  In 
private  houses,  and  an  altar-piece  in  tbe  chnrch  of  S. 
Giovanni  at  R^gio;  and.  Judging  from  hts  style,  he 
thinks  he  was  a  pupil  of  Lelio  Orsi.  He  died  in  1624, 
See  Spooner,  Biographical  Hittory  of  fAe  Fitu  Artt,  ii, 
678. 

Pem'dah  (Heb.  /VrHioA',  K^illB,  core;  Sept. 
^alovpri ;  Ezra  ii,  55.  In  Neb.  vii,  67  the  name  is  writ- 
ten Prridak',  *  ^P'-  ^np"^^  r.  ^tpita\  one 
of  "Solomon's  servants,"  whose  poeterity  rstonwd 
from  tbe  exile.   B.a  ante  686. 


Perugia,  Oiommi  Nlccolo  ds.  an  ItsBaa 

painter,  was  bora  at  Pemgia,  according  to  Paaoo^ 
about  1478.  He  was  probably  a  scbdar  <rf  Fieto 
Pernio.  Lauii  says,  "  He  was  a  good  cokirist,  waA 
therefore  was  willingly  received  by  PIstro  to  ossMt 
him  in  his  works,  liowever  inferiw  to  that  artist  te  de- 
rign  and  perspective.  Hia  works  are  recognised  hi 
the  Capella  del  Cambio  sear  tbe  celebrated  Sala  ef 
Perugino,  whoa  be  pdntod  JUfai  tie  Btq/titL  Im  tbs 
church  of  S.  Tonmaso  is  Ids  pictnn  of  that  saint  obott 
to  touch  the  wonnds  of  tbe  Savfamr,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  sameness  of  tbe  heads,  it  posawssa  mock 
of  the  character  of  Foru^oou*'  He^edtnlSM.  Ssa 
Spooner,  Biag.  Bi$L  ^Oe  /%»  Arit,  li.  678. 

Pemgia,  Mariano  da,  an  Italian  painter,  wba, 
according  to  Hariotti,  was  a  repntable  artist,  and  exe- 
cuted some  works  for  the  churches  at  Pemgia  asd  A^ 
cona.  There  are  notices  of  him  from  1547  to  1576L 
That  writer  commends  an  altar-piece  by  him  in  the 
church  of  S.  Domenieo  at  Pemgia,  and  another  pict- 
ure by  bim  In  tbe  ehoreh  of  S.  Agostino  at  ftnmii 
He  was  also  called  Jfarimo  £  8er  EuMterio.  See 
Spooner,  Bioff.  Hitt.  ijftke  Fbte  Artt,  11, 67& 

Perugia,  Binabaldo  da,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
a  native  of  Pemgia.  Ha  Is  highly  ccMnmeoded 
Mariotti,  who  flourished  in  tbe  first  part  ctf  tbe  IGlh 
centuiy.  There  are  notices  of  him  from  1505  to  1528. 
Lanzi  says, "  He  must  be  esteemed  an  excellent  poiater 
from  his  works  in  his  native  place,  and  still  more  from 
those  in  tbe  cathedral  at  Gutjbio,  where  he  paintrril  a 
fine  piotnre  in  1606,  and  a  gonfekm  rtill  mors  beoatl- 
fnl,  which  would  tank  him  among  fitat  artiita  of 
tbe  ancient  school."  Sea  Saoooa^  Bieg.  Ifitl.  pf  lii 
FiMArtt,a,V!8. 

Pemgliia  Dmnanioo,  on  ItaUan  pofatcr,  was  a 

native  of  Peragla,  and,  according  to  Bo^ioni,  floariabed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  and  first  part  of  the  ITtt 
centuries.  Lsnai  aays  he  painted  smdl  wood  acnes, 
or  landscapes,  and  timt  he  is  acarody  known  at  Pcia- 
gta ;  though  it  u  believed  that  one  at  his  pictom  r«- 
m^ns  in  tbe  churcb  of  S.  Angdo  Magno  at  AaoelL 
His  name  also  occors  at  Siena,  and  ba  ia  mentieaad  bf 
authors  as  tbe  mastar  of  Anttvaanto  Giammatiea.  8m 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hia.  oftkt  Ase  Awi*,  ti,  679. 

Peiugliio,  Lello,  an  old  Italian  printer,  wbo  wm 
a  native  of  Perugia,  decorated,  in  conjunction  with  Ugo- 
lioo  Orvietano  and  other  artists,  tbe  cathedral  of  Oi^ 
vieto  In  1821.  See  Spooner,  ^>g.  Hiat,  ^  dkt  Fim 
ArU,u,  679. 

Femgiiio,  Pletro  Vanncci,  a  celebrated  Itslin 
painter,  was  bom  of  very  humble  parentage  at  Citta 
della  Pieve,  in  Umbria,  aboat  1446,  bat  as  be  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  neighboring  and  more  irapcrtaal 
city  of  Femtpa,  be  ia  commonly  called  II  Pentgimo-  It 
is  generally  tboo^t  that  hastadiednndor  AndrcaTa- 
roccblo  at  Roranee,  Ha  exeentad  namerona  exsdkM 
works  In  various  dties,  particalarly  in  Floreace,  Sieas^ 
Pavia,  Naples,  Bologna,  Rome,  and  Pemgia.  Sixtai 
IV  employed  him  in  the  CappeUa  Sistina ;  and  Ins  firaa- 
co  of  Christ  givmg  th«  Kegt  to  PtUr  ia  by  far  tiie  bMt 
of  those  printed  on  the  nde-writs  of  that  chapsL  Pe- 
rugino riso,  riong  with  other  oontemporaty  pairta^ 
dec(««ted  the  atansa  of  the  Vatican ;  and  hli  waria 
there  are  the  only  frescos  that  were  apared  when  Baf- 
faelle  was  oommisrioned  to  snbstitote  his  own  woffcs 
for  those  formerly  printed  on  the  walls  and  ceQingL 
The  fact  of  his  bavbig  had  Raffaelle  for  his  pafol  bst 
no  doubt  In  one  way  increased  tbe  reputation  of  ^ 
ruglno,  but  it  has  also  in  some  degree  tended  to  kasca 
it,  as  in  many  of  hia  best  {Modoctiona  the  week  of  Bsf> 
belle  Is  confidntlj  pcdntad  ont  bgr  coanoissaai'a,  ani 
indeed,  many  important  pletorea  at  one  time  adiwwl- 
edged  as  Perngino's  are  now  ascribed  to  bis  gnat  pafA. 
His  high  standing  as  a  printer,  howevw,  Is  n  Hablliihtd 
by  many  adminb^g^^^igj^^^  a>|iari« 
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to  hii  own  onldliaT«ap««t«d;  and,  wUi  the  exMp- 
tion,  perikAp*!  of  Fnnda,  who  in  some  nspecte  Is 
ertacDMd  bis  equl,  be  b  dow  ecknowledged  ae  the 
abl«at  of  tbfl  maaters  of  that  section  of  the  early  Ital- 
ian Bchool  in  which  religiooa  feeling  is  expressed  vith 
great  tendemess,  in  pictnres  remarkable  for  delicate 
execution.  Perugino'9  works  are  also  distinguished 
by  rich  and  warm  coloring.  One  of  his  most  celebrat- 
ed pidntiDgs,  SewaiSiiff  ^  Oui^  la  now  Id  the 
PitU  gallery  at  Florence.  An  excellent  example  of 
his  work  may  be  itodied  In  the  collection  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  London  (Xo.  888),  7*«  Virg'm  adoring 
the  Jm/imt  (Arid.  In  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
there  is  a  painting  of  bit,  TAe  Adoratum  t(ftke  Ii^fant 
Jtttu,  and  in  Tale  College  there  is  one  on  The  BofHtm 
of  Ciritl.  FMUgino's  reputation  was  hi^  wbni  tiie 
introdactioB  oftbe  dnqoeoento  style,  by  Leonardo  and 
Michael  Angelo,  tended  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  art 
of  tht  earlier  masters.  Disputes  ran  high  between  the 
leaders  of  the  old  and  new  styles,  and  Michael  Angelo 
la  aaid  to  have  spoken  contemptuoosly  of  Pemgino's 
powers.  This,  of  coarse,  has  biassed  Vseari's  opinion 
in  fais  estimate  of  the  opponent  of  his  idol,  bat  Pem- 
gino's reputation  is  nevertheless  great,  and  his  works 
■re  much  esteemed.  BalRidle  was  ^xmt  twelve 
years  of  aga  wbeii  be  was  entered  as  a  puj^  with  Pe- 
rugino,  who  was  then  (149S)  engaged  on  the  ftescoe  in 
the  Sala  del  Gambia  (the  Exchange)  at  Perugia.  Pe- 
mgino  died  at  Castello  di  FontignatH^  near  ]^ngta,  lo 
Ia24.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hut.  tftht  fUe  Arti,  s.  ▼. ; 
LontLRev.  18H  pt.  U,  256. 

Penmatale,  a  goddess  among  the  ancient  Lithn- 
anians,  who  was  atonce  the  mother  andwife  of  Peran. 

Farnvlan  Archltectnre.  Althoagta  the  balld- 
iogs  of  Peru  were  erected  probably  about  the  12th 
century  A.D.,  they  possess  an  extraordinary  likeness 
to  duMe  of  the  PeUs^  lo  Europe.  This  resemblance 
in  style  must  be  acddental,  arising  probably  from  the 
cireomatance  that  both  nations  used  bronze  tools,  and 
w«r«  DDScquaioted  with  iron.  The  Pemvian  walls  are 
bailt  with  large  polygonal  blocks  of  stone,  e.xactly  like 
what  we  call  "cydopean  masoniy."  The  jambs  of 
the  doorways  slope  inwards,  like  those  of  Etrnscso 
tomba,  and  have  similar  lintels.  The  walls  of  Cuzco 
are  good  examplsa  of  this  style.  It  is  further  remarfc- 
aiA»  diat  these  walla  ars  boUt  with  re-ontering  angles, 
like  the  fortiScatfama  which  were  adopted  in  Europe 
only  afttf  the  invantlim  of  gunpowder.   See  Pbrv. 

Pcraul,  Baldassarb,  an  emhient  Italian  painter 
and  architect,  was  bom  at  AceaJano,  near  Siena,  Tus- 
cany, Jan.  15, 1480.  He  was  the  child  of  poor  parents, 
bat  by  dint  of  persevering  effort  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  painting  from  some  unknown 
nuuter  in  hit  native  elfy,  and  aftnrwards  pursued  his. 
atndiea  In  Bonw.  While  there  be  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Baflhslle,  for  whom  be  bad  the  most  ardent  admi- 
ration. He  attained  great  eminence  at  Rome,  and  re- 
ceived patronage  from  many  of  the  nobility,  and  also 
from  pope  Alexander  TI.  In  perspectire  and  arcbi- 
tectnre — on  wbich  subject  he  left  several  MSS. — he 
especially  distinguished  himself;  and  was  even  pre- 
ferred to  Bramante,  under  whom  be  Is  said  to  luve 
Btodled.  Indeed,  his  work  In  tUa  branch  of  art  was 
BO  skilfully  done,  and  so  ekisely  Imitated  bass-ralieft 
and  real  architecture,  that  the  most  perfect  illasioos 
were  produced ;  and  it  is  said  that  bis  perspectives  in 
the  arches  oftbe  ceiling  at  the  Famese  palace,  repre- 
senting tbe  BUtoty  of  Peraau  and  other  mythological 
subjects  embellished  with  bass-reliefs,  were  so  admi- 
rably executed  that  Titian  himself  waa  deceived  by 
them,  and  waa  only  convinced  of  bis  txtvt  by  observing 
tbe  works  from  other  points  of  view.  He  was  employ^ 
In  deaignlog  and  ornamenting  nnmeions  churches,  pal- 
aces, and  chapels,  all  of  which  were  masterpieces,  the 
Palazzo  Maasimo  being  considered  one  of  tbe  most 
original  and  tasteAil  edifices  in  Rome.  H«  waa  archi- 
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tect  of  St.  Pater'a,  at  Rome,  being  em^oyed  f<»  fhaf 
work  by  pope  Leo  X,  with  a  aalaiy  ^  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  crowns  per  annum.  His  frescos  were 
marvels  of  beauty,  and  evinced  remarkable  talenL 
He  also  achieved  great  excellence  in  grotesques,  a 
style  of  painting  which  afibrds  unlimited  scope  for  tbe 
play  of  the  imagination.  With  the  ablli^  to  compre- 
hend its  principles,  he  combined  rare  judgment  and 
good  taste,  exhitdting  surprising  skill  fai  tin  airange- 
nent  and  adaptation  of  figures  as  devices  emblsmatic 
of  stories  which  they  sarrounded.  It  is  said  too  that 
he  engraved  on  wood,  and  that  be  wrote  a  treatise  on 
tbe  A  ntiqmtiei  <if  Some,  and  a  Commentary  ok  Vitruviut, 
which  he  purposed  to  Ulustrate  with  wood-engravings. 
His  oil-paintings  are  rare,  but  among  those  mentioned 
are  tiie  ^  doratim  of  the  Magi,  in  the  National  Gallsiy 
at  London ;  Ciari^,  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin ;  and  a 
piece  containing  half-length  figures  of  the  Vh^in,  St. 
John,  and  St.  Jerome.  Critics  are  unanimous  in  com- 
mendation of  bis  grandeur  of  conception,  purity  of  de- 
sign, and  nobleness  of  execation ;  and  Lanzi  says  of 
him, "  If  other  artists  surpassed  him  in  tbe  vastness  of 
their  works,  they  never  did  in  excellence."  He  always 
remained  pow,  being  too  modest  to  push  his  way  among 
rivals ;  and,  though  patronised  by  the  notdUty,  he  re- 
ceived a  nierely  nominal  compensatkm  for  bis  best 
works.  Pursued  during  his  life  by  mlsfortane,  he  died 
— poisoned  by  a  rival — in  the  prime  of  his  manhood, 
in  1586.  Artists  of  every  class  assisted  at  bis  obse- 
qoies,  and  be  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon  by  tbe  side 
of  Rafikelle.  Tbe  greatness  of  his  talent  was  recog- 
nized after  his  death ;  and  posterity  pays  its  Just  trib- 
ute to  bis  wonderful  genius.  Among  bis  other  worita 
were  TVts  Jadgmmt  ^Parii;  Ute  JS^gl emmotmemg  to 
Augmtut  the  Birth'^ (^ritt;  and  several  i^ecee  repre- 
senting Bible  history,  among  which  were  three  events 
In  the  history  of  Jonah,  See  Hoefer,  JVoav.  Biog,  Gi- 
nirale,  xxxlx,  675 ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Biet.  of  the  Fuu 
Arii,  ii,  679. 

Ferasslni,  Cav.  GioTaimi,  an  Italian  painter 
of  Pesaro  or  jjicana,  was  bom  in  1629.  Canon  Laa- 
zarini  asserts  that  both  Domenleo  and  Giovanni  Pe- 
razzini  were  natives  of  Pesaro,  and  that  they  trans- 
ferred their  services  to  Ancoiw,  their  adopted  country . 
Giovanni  studied  under  SimoneCantarini ;  acquired  dis- 
tinction, and  painted  several  pictures  for  tbe  churches 
at  Ancona,  Bolt^a,  and  other  places.  He  was  invited 
to  the  court  of  Turin,  where  he  executed  several  works 
both  in  oO  and  In  fresco,  so  much  to  the  satlsCsctton 
of  his  protector  that  he  made  him  knight  of  the  Or- 
der of  St.  Maurice.  He  possessed  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, ready  invention,  and  facility  of  execution.  He 
formed  a  style  of  hb  own,  founded  on  those  of  Canta- 
rini,  the  Caracc!,  and  Guide.  He  was  vain  of  bis  fodl- 
ity,  as  appears  on  one  of  his  lunettes  of  the  portico  de' 
Servi  at  Bologna,  on  which  he^nscribed,  Ojm  24  Bor. 
Eq.  Jo.  P.  (the  work  of  twenty-four  hours,  by  Gio.  Pe- 
ru zzinL,  knight)^  wbich  caused  many  8arc»Ue  remarks 
from  bis  br^er  artists.  His  best  works  are  finished 
witik  more  care.  Tbe  principal  at  Ancona  are  the 
DecoOation  qf  St.  John,  at  Spedale,  and  St.  Tereta,  at  the 
Carmelitani ;  at  Bologna,  The  Deicent  of  the  Holy  Gkogt, 
in  tbe  cbnrcfa  of  SS.  Vitale  and  Agricola,  and  an  altar- 
piece  of  81.  Cecilia  in  the  churdi  dedicated  to  that 
saint.  Lanzi  says,  "  In  bis  picture  of  St.  Teresa  are 
traces  of  Baroccio's  manner ;  that  of  the '  Beheading  of 
St.  John'  is  extremely  beantlful,  and  there  be  appears 
a  scholar  of  the  Bnlosnese."  He  afterwards  took  to  a 
wandering  life,  and  painted  In  various  churches  and 
theatres,  if  not  with  much  study,  yet  with  tolerable 
correctness,  a  knowledge  of  perspective,  and  with  a 
certain  fecillty,  grace,  and  spirit  which  delight  the  eye. 
His  paintings  are  dtopersed  through  various  places  in 
the  Picennm,  e>-en  as  fer  as  Aacoli,  where  are  a  num- 
iMr  of  his  works.  There  are  also  some  of  bis  works 
at  Rome  and  Milan.  He  died  at  Milan  in  16M.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Biel.  o/A^^^^^^Smgic 
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Pernxxlxil,  Domsnloo,  u  lulkn  mgamr,  ww 
bom  at  Pesaro  or  Ancou ;  flourished,  according  to  the 
data  in  the  prints  attributed  to  bim,  from  16W  to  1661. 
He  is  snppoeed  to  have  been  Ui«  elder  brother  of  Gio. 
Pemzzini,  and,  like  bim,  to  h«Te  atadied  under  Simone 
GantarinL  Lanxi  Mja  that  in  •  US.  at  Peaaro  it  !• 
iiwntbnied  that  Doownleo  waa  a  oatira  at  that  aty, 
and  a  sdbcdar  of  Pandolfl.  IWe  is  mncb  confii^ 
and  eontradietion  alioat  both  artista,  and  still  nrora 
unoMtainQr  about  DonMoico.  The  list  of  jainta  given 
below  were  fomurly  alSribnted  to  Domenico  Flola; 
bat  Bartach  repudiates  the  idea,  and  adduces  several 
cog«nt  reasons  for  transferring  them  to  Domenico  Pe- 
mzzini. Ttiej  are  etched  in  a  masterly  style,  resem- 
bling tboae  of  Cantarini.  It  would  seem  that  both 
bndten  wen  aativM  of  Peaaro,  but  pnftond  to  be 
called  after  Anoona,  the  place  of  their  adoption.  The 
following  are  the  prints  attributed  to  him  1^  Bartach : 
I.  rA«  ffolg  Vityim  (half  length)  tnti  Uu  fnfimi  Jetag 
(1661) ;  2.  The  Virym  teaU'l,  mith  the  InfamI  on  her 
Kneet  (1661);  8.  OInsI  tm^ted  bf  tie  Deoil,  in  the 
form  of  an  old  man  (1642) ;  4.  ChrUt  btarmg  ku  Crott, 
with  other  fignres  half  length ;  6.  The  H«l§  fhmiig 
md  JSalmtt  (1661).  The  flgnree  in  this  print  an  half 
length.  Heineken,  in  his  Dtdicimaire  du  Artittei,  at- 
tri^ted  this  print  to  Gio.  I>om.  Cerrini,  known  nnder 
the  name  of  II  Cavaliere  Pemgino.  6.  St.  Atthomg  of 
Padua  prt^fimg,  and  the  infant  Jesus  appearing  to  liim 
in  a  cloud  sapported  by  three  cherubim.  This  print 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  D.  Creiti.  7.  Tke 
Aeeamaatiim,  a  nun  in  hia  shirt  on  a  bed  aan^led 
three  eoldi«rs,  mie  of  irtiom  thmsta  a  laiM«  into  Us 
iMdy  (1640);  8-11.  Landscapea;  ».  8U  Jerom*  iamg 
Pemmce  fa  the  Deteri.  The  letters  D.  P.  F.  are  on  a 
plant  to  the  right  Bartsch,  however,  considers  it 
doubtful  whether  it  belongs  to  Domenico  Peruzzinl,  as 
tliera  is  a  sensible  difference  in  the  style  from  that  of 
others.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  But.  of  the  Fime  ArtM,)i, 
678. 

Par  Viam,  a  technical  title  of  certain  forms  of  ec- 
desissticsl  election, 

1.  Per  viam  Gohfrohissi  (Sy  vHig  of  compnmue') 
was  an  eleetioa  of  a  superior  by  the  sworn  delegates  of 
a  convent,  who  ntuted  into  a  secret  chamber,  and,  after 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  named  the  person  on 
whom  their  choice  had  fallen. 

2.  Per  viah  Spibitus  Samcti  (iy  voy  of  the  Holg 
SpirW)  was  a  unanimous  election  by  the  whtde  con- 
vent, as  if  by  divine  inspiration. 

S.  Pkb  viak  ScxDTiNn  (bg  vag  fff  scmfHiy)  was 
when  eadi  mook  voted  singly  in  tbe  chapter-bouse,  in 
the  presence  of  the  bishop. 

PoMohim.  See  Talmod. 

Pesari,  GiovAmn  Battista,  an  Italian  painter, 
flourished  at  Modena  about  1660.  Tiraboschi  says  that 
he  waa  aither  a  pajnl  itf  Guido,  or  made  that  master  his 
example.  Lanzi  says  he  resembles  Guido  very  duaely 
in  his  picture  of  the  Madonna  in  the  church  of  S.  Paolo 
at  Modena,  and  in  other  works.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Venice,  where  he  died,  m  the  flower  of  life.  See 
Spooner,  mog.  HiA  of  the  Fwe  A  rts,  6, 681. 

PeBaro,  Aaron  dl,  of  Italy,  a  celebrated  rabU  of 
(he  16tb  century,  undertook  and  accomplished  the  her- 
culean task  of  furnishing  a  sort  of  concordance  to  way 
passage  of  Scripture  quoted  or  commented  upon  in  ttie 
Bal^oman  Talmud^  and  called  it  after  his  own  name, 
•pnK  ninilPI,  **  the  Oflbring  of  Aaron."  It  was  flrst 
pubUshed  at  Freiburg  and  Basle  in  1681,  In  fidio.  Of 
such  ImpoTUnoe  did  tbe  great  Buxtorf  consider  the 
work  that  he  published  the  whole  of  it  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  first  edition  of  hia  Chaldaic,  Talmudical,  and  Rab- 
binical Lexicon,  in  1689,  with  the  following  Latin  par- 
aphrase of  its  tiHe-page!  "Intlex  locuplettsnmus  om- 
nium locorum  in  toto  Talmudico  opere  de  sacris  BiUiis 
compnehenaonun,  sommo  studio  et  Adeliute  collcctos" 


(whidifhowcTcr,  Is  not  reprinted  Id  tbe  new  cditiaa  «f 
Boxtwrs  LeziooD  by  Fiachw,  Lopsie,  1869-1874).  la 
1&90  an  enlarged  edition,  indoding  refercoees  to  the 
Zohar,  Baal  Akeda,  or  Isaac  Arama's  philoai^ilrical  work, 
entitled  prvt-^  nng^  and  Ikkarim  of  Joaepb  Albo, 
was  published  st  Vienna.  Between  sixty  and  seveo^ 
years  afterwards  the  then  famous  rabb)  Jacob  Sas^xx- 
tas,  whom  subsequent  Hebrew  writers  described  ss 
"  most  distinguished  in  tbe  law  and  crowned  with  ho- 
mility,"  a  native  of  Oran,  in  North  Africa  —  who  was 
successively  chief  rabbi  of  the  Sephardim  ooagrq^atiaas 
at  Leg^tom,  Hamburg,  and  Amtt^sm — aapptoDaiied 
the  work  of  Peaan  by  a  concordance  of  the  |iBais|is  ef 
Scripture  quoted  and  treated  in  tbe  JerwAm  TiAmtd. 
This  sopplenent  the  author  called  »fta  his  own  ""—I 
ap»^  nrAlTV-the  OOeiing  Jacob."  The  twofeU 
work,  as  a  whole,  was  first  published  at  Ansterdaa  in 
1652,  then  at  Beriin  in  1705.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Hargolionh. 
of  LoDdoo,  has  recently  announced  an  En^trii  liiiiais 
tion,with  editorial  annotations  and  ilhutzMtona,  is  twa 
volumes,  of  both  Peearo'a  and  Saspottaa'a  woric  See 
FUrst,fit&^Jtf(iLiii,79;  l>«VtoeA,IH2.itmaritt mormdis& 
autori  J-:brei,  p.  263  (Germ.  transL  by  Hambui^); 
HibL  Hrbr.  i,  128  sq. ;  iii,  80  sq.    (a  P.) 

Peaaro,  Jeobial  (slso  called  PuACHENsm  Jn- 
chiel),  op  Florencr,  a  Jewish  convert  to  Cbristiae- 
ity,  is  noted  as  a  philosopher,  phyrician,  and  tbeokgiaa. 
Having  for  some  rime  beard  the  sermona  of  tbe  inqois- 
iuxr  Dionysius  Costaodario,  be  repaired  to  Rome  »  re- 
Dounoe  Jndaiaaa.  Pope  Gregoty  XIII,  who  tfaea  hdd 
the  Papa]  See,  was  praaent  at  the  speech  Peaaro  aude 
before  a  numerous  asaembly  in  1582:,  and  received  bim, 
as  he  deecended  frtKu  the  chair,  with  the  words, "  Diem 
ed  i{i  he  tbst  cometh  in  the  name  of  tbe  Lord."  Sooa 
a(t«r  Peaaro  was  baptized  by  this  pontiff,  and  became  a 
preacher.  Some  of  bis  sermons  which  he  preached  bc- 
fure  and  agunst  the  Jews  at  Florenee  wen  priaicd  in 
the  Italian  Unguage  in  1585.  See  Ftlrst,  SW.  JadLin. 
79;  Wolf,  BibL  Btbr.  i,  576;  Bartoloco,  BUL  AoUi 
iv,d64;  Adams,  fisbo/'f A<  yncw,ii,  79  (Boston,  1812); 
Basnage,  Ui^oire  dee  Jutft,  p.  726  (Tayloi's  trassL); 
Kalkar,  livad  u.  d  Kirche,  p.  71  (Hamb.  1869);  Pick. 
KvangeUeal  Remem  (GeUysburg,  1876),  p.  867.    (R  P.) 

Pesaro,  Niooolo  Trometto.  or  mocolo  da. 
an  Italian  painter  of  the  16th  century,  aod  a  native  ^ 
Pesaro,  studied  under  Znccam,  whose  style  he  ai  fint 
followed  closely.  He  executed  some  works  far  tbe 
churches  at  Bome,  the  principal  of  which  are  tbe  A'a- 
ticitgf'va  the  Banlica;  aPufa,in  StFranccaea;  tbe  .Va- 
tivily  and  the  CiratmtMioa,  in  &  Maria  da  Anmtfi. 
Lanzi  says  his  best  piece  is  the  Laat  Smjiptr,  in  the 
church  of  the  Sscnunent  at  Pesaro.  **  It  ia  a  [actuie  w 
well  conceived  and  harmonized,  and  so  riidi  in  ptctorid 
effect,  that  I^zzarini  has  descanted  upon  it  in  his  lect- 
ures as  one  of  the  finest  works  in  that  city."  It  is  sod 
that  BaroGcio  regarded  this  artist  with  estcein,  snd 
glioni  eommends  him  for  hia  earlier  woika.  He  after- 
wards fell  into  a  niannend,  inri[Nd  ttyln,  wiuA  ii^Mcd 
bis  reputation  and  fortune.  He  died  at  Hone  ta  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  V,  aged  seventy  yeank  See  Spaoaeit 
Bios.        of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  682. 

Peada,  Mariaro  da,  an  Itafian  painter,  was  a  ac- 
tive of  Peseia.  His  real  name  waa  Mariaao  Graliadii 
He  was  b«n  about  1520,  and  waa  a  acholar  of  Rtdelfc 
<ihiflandaio  (not,  as  is  said,  of  Docncnko  G^  who  died 
about  1^),  whom  he  assisted  in  many  of  his  worta, 
He  also  painted  aome  picturea  ftom  hia  own  eompoa- 
tions,  of  which  the  prindpal  are  an  altar-piece  in  the 
Cap^  della  S^noria,  in  tbe  Palasao  Teeehis  at  flii^ 
ence,  and  a  |ricture  of  the  Virgm  ami  the  Ii^amt  Jftm, 
Kith  8L  ElUfA^h  and  St.  JoAii,  in  the  Florentine  gal- 
lery. It  is  agreed  by  all  that  Peseia  died  yoang.  bm 
the  Ume  of  his  binfa  and  death  is  varioaalv  stand. 
Zani  aeys  he  died  m^^liao^^^  b.  We.  bs. 
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in  1620  or  1625,  and  died  at  Florence  in  1560.  See 
bpooner,  Biog.  Httt.  of  tkt  Fme  A  rU,  ii,  683. 

Pesello,  Frakcbsco,  an  Italian  punter  of  the 
Florentine  achool,  was  bom  in  1880.  He  studied  witb 
Filippo  Lippi,  and  waa  a  good  imitator  of  his  stjrle. 
Thm  ia  a  firw  picture  by  him  of  the  £^^Aoiy  in  the 
dneal  galleiy.  He  died  in  1467,  See  l^woocr,  Biog. 
aUt,ofA»  Hm  i4r4(,ii,682. 

Peahetb.  See  Flax. 

FeaUtO,  or  rather  FMhlttO  (A^t.,  as  generally 
Btippoaed,  "  simple."  "  faithful,"  sc.  Version,  or  the  "  ex- 
plained," L  e.  translated,  Kble),  is  the  name  given  to 
the  authorised  Syriac  Version  of  the  Old  and  the  great- 
er pan  of  the  New  Testament.  This  versira  bolils 
amonft  the  Syrian  Cbristians  the  same  place  as  the  Vul- 
gate in  the  Roman  and  the  "Authorized  Vereioo'*  in 
the  EngUsb  Chufch.  Many  are  the  tndiUoas  about 
ita  origin.  Thus  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
it  auppoeed  U>  date  from  the  time  of  Solomon  and  Hi- 
ram ;  or  to  have  been  done  by  Asa  the  priest ;  or,  again, 
I  hat  it  belongs  to  the  ume  of  the  apostle  Thaddvus 
(AtUeus),  and  Abgar,  the  king  of  Osrhoene,  in  the  1st 
century  afler  Christ.  To  the  same  period  is  also  sup- 
imaed  to  belong  the  tnnidaljon  of  the  New  Teatament, 
vrhich  ia  ascribed  to  Achvus,  a  disdple  of  Tbaddaus, 
the  first  Edesnian  Ushop  and  martyr.  Recent  investi- 
gacion  has  not  as  yet  come  to  any  nearer  result  than  to 
l^ace  the  latter  vaguely  in  the  2d,  and  the  former  in  the 
8d  century,  and  to  make  Judaic-Christians  the  authors 
of  both.  Ephraem  S}-rus  (q.  v.),  who  wrote  in  the  4th 
century,  oertainly  qpeaka  of  the  Pesbito  as  Oar  VenioD, 
and  thus  eariy  fimla  it  neoeasary  to  explun  aoine  of  its 
terms,  which  bad  become  obsolete.  Five  books  of  the 
New  Teatament  (the  Apocalypoe  and  four  of  the  Efua- 
tleo)  are  wanting  in  all  the  HSS.,  having  probably  not 
yet  formed  part  of  the  canon  when  the  translation  was 
made.  The  ventiou  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
direct  from  the  Hebrew,  and  by  men  imbued  witb  the 
Pakstinian  mode  of  explanation.  It  is  extremely  faith- 
ful, and  aatonisbiugly  free  from  any  of  those  par^ihras- 
tic  tendencies  which  pervade  more  or  leas  all  the  Tar- 
fCums  or  Aramaic  versions.  Its  renderings  an  mostly 
▼ery  happy,  and  coincide  in  many  places  with  those  of 
the  Septuagint — a  circumstanoe  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  supposition  that  the  latter  itself  had  been  drawn , 
upon.  Its  use  for  the  Old  Testament  is  more  of  an 
exwgetical,  for  the  New  Testament  more  of  a  critical, 
nature.  Anything  like  an  edition  of  the  Pe^ito  wor- 
thy of  its  name  ia  still  as  much  a  deaideratum  as  is  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint  or  tfae  Taignms,  and 
conaequently  inveatigators  have  as  yet  been  unable  lo 
come  to  auytbing  but  very  hasy  conclusions  respecting 
some  very  imporunt  questions  connected  with  iu  The 
edUio  pri»c^  of  the  New-Testament  part  dates  Vienna, 
1566;  that  of  the  Old  Testament  is  contained  tn  the 
{■aria  Foly^  of  164&^-Oi8mben,  a.  v.  See  Stbuc 
VutsiOHa 

Fame,  Jkam,  a  French  engraver,  was  turn  at  Bonen 
In  1828.  It  is  not  known  under  whom  be  stadied,  but 
he  went  to  l^ris,  where  he  acquired  distinction  by  the 
excellence  of  his  works.  His  execution  is  net  dexterous 
nor  picturesque,  but  his  outline  is  correct,  and  he  ren- 
dered with  remarkable  fidelity  the  precise  character  of 
the  diflbreot  painter*  wboae  works  be  engraved,  which 
uMkea  his  prints  btenating  and  vahiaUe  to  the  eoUeo- 
tor.  DuoMsnil  nwntlooa  IW  prints  by  him,  the  beat  of 
which  are  those  he  engraved  after  Niccolo  Poussin.  He 
died  about  1700.  The  following  are  his  most  esteemed 
prints:  {\)ta^M»aSttTVommn  —  Etthtrb^or«t  Aha' 
menu ;  tk*  A  doration  oftAa  Skepkerdt ;  the  Dead  Ckritt, 
wilk  ike  Virgim  md  St  Jakm ;  lkt>  /fntannMR? ;  tke  fieafk 
o/A»amat;theHafyFamU9t  t*e  VMtm«f8I.I^i  the 
JWim^o/Galaiea;  tkeTfitamtHti^MuAimidat,iimor 
hia  best  printa;  Uie  Sam  Saerammlt  is  in  seven  plates 
of  two  sheets  each.  (2)  The  //ofy  FamUg  (after  Raffa- 
elle).  ISee  Spooner,iWe^j;ruC^aa/%Mi4ft^i^«B2, 


PoMimlsin,  the  opposite  of  Optinuam  (q.  v.),  ia  the 
doctrine  that  the  universe  is  the  wont  possible,  or  the 
worst  oonceivable.  This  is  the  broadest  form  in  which 
the  doctrine  can  be  stated  or  held.  In  a  nonJimited  ap- 
plication it  might  be  defined  as  the  doctrine  that  Awwrn 
KtiMeMe,  in  iia  conditioae  and  its  deatiny,  is  only  an  cvU. 
See  Evil  and  Ouioiif  op  Em.  Popularly  ap[died, 
pesumism  might  be  defined  as  the  doctrine  that  the 
evil  outweighs  the  good  in  the  universe  at  large  or  in 
the  condition  of  man. 

The  term  is  of  recent  coinage,  and  has  only  become 
current — in  its  pbilosopbical  or  popular  meaning — with- 
in the  last  twenty  years,  chiefly  tbrongb  the  indueiioe 
of  Arthur  Schopenhauer  (q.  v.)  and  Eduard  von  Hart- 
mann.  The  very  recent  introduction  of  the  term  indi- 
cates, if  it  does  not  prove,  that  the  doctrine  itself  as  a 
formal  theory  ia  of  recent  origin.  It  is  true  that  all 
literauiiea  and  all  philosophies  abound  in  complaints 
and  meditations  and  proposed  remedies  having  respect 
to  the  evils  of  human  existence,  and  the  apparent  de- 
fects in  the  otMisiitution  or  the  workings  of  the  univeree. 
But  these  theories  and  complaints  and  remedies  all  pre- 
suppose that  some  good  reason  can  be  ^veii,  or  some 
valuable  end  suggested,  as  the  explanation  or  the  com- 
pensation for  the  evil  which  is  accounted  for  or  be- 
moaned. None  of  the  ancient  philoeophiea  or  theolo- 
gies are  avowedly  and  ooiMistcntly  pessimistic  except 
that  of  Buddhism,  which  formally  teaches  that  all  the 
present  forms  of  existence  are  only  evil,  and  that  the 
only  good  conceii'able  is  in  Nirvana.  What  this  may 
be  is  not  so  clear  as  might  be  de«red :  whether  the  ter- 
mination of  consdoits  and  sentient  existence,  or  the 
actual  cessation  of  all  forms  of  active  denire  and  hope, 
'  which  work  conflict  or  diaappointnwnt. 

With  the  exception  named,  all  the  oMer  philosophies 
and  theok^es  are  in  theory  optimistic,  so  far  as  they  all 
resolve  the  existence  of  physical  evil  into  some  perma- 
nent or  preponderating  good,  under  the  conduct  of  one 
supreme  Deity  or  reason,  or  many  aiibordirtate  deities, 
who  in  some  way  were  supposed  to  bring  greater  good 
out  of  abounding  eviL  Even  the  theory  of  Lucretius 
cannot  be  said  to  be  pessimistic  The  temper  in  whiefa 
the  great  thinkers  and  the  leading  philoeophen  <A  an- 
tiquity regarded  the  economies  of  the  universe  and  tfae 
ordering  of  human  affairs  varies  with  the  greater  or 
less  hopefulness  of  the  times  in  which  they  wrote,  and 
the  clearness  and  firmness  with  which  they  held  to  faith 
in  divine  guidance  and  the  divine  goodness.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  observation  that  the  universe  and  the  condition 
of  man  never  seemed  darker  nor  more  hopdess,  in  the 
judgment  of  reflecring  and  sympathising  thinkers,  than 
a  litUe  before  and  after  Christianity  made  its  appear^ 
anee  in  the  world,  oflieriag  the  solutions  and  the  com- 
forts which  it  brought  as  pre-eminently  a  religim  of 
contentment,  thankfolneas,  and  hope. 

But  with  all  the  consolation  and  hope  which  Chris- 
tianity afforded  to  man,  it  did  not  put  to  rest  all  specu- 
larion*  and  misgiving  in  respect  %ct  the  mystery  of  eviL 
Indeed,  it  is  no  more  than  the  truth  te  say  that  Chris- 
tianity brought  spedal  dUBeulties  of  its  own,  which,  ac- 
cording Co  some  interpretations  made  of  its  teachings, 
have  seemed  to  darken  the  mystery  of  evil,  and  to  com- 
plicate the  explanaUon  of  its  existence.  It  is  no  part 
of  our  duty  to  recite  the  Ibeoriea  of  Christian  philos- 
ophy in  respect  to  the  existence  of  physical  and  moral 
eviL  It  is  enough  that  we  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  their  theories  are  in  form  or  in  fact  optimistic 
They  all  find  the  expbuiarion  evil  in  aoms  greater 
and  superaboondiiig  good,  of  which  this  evil  in  its  in- 
fliclion  or  permission  is  the  condition  or  the  means. 
They  all  recognise  the  existence  of  a  wise  and  benevo- 
lent'Ruler  of  the  universe,  who  from  seeming  evil  is 
ever  educing  good,  and  whose  wisdom  and  goodness 
will  be  amply  ji#ified  when  the  reasons  of  his  admin- 
istration are  fully  understood.  In  theory  and  in  fiwt, 
no  theistic  theory  of  the  nnivene  aui.be  oooeeived  of 
as  pessimistic.  DigitizGd  by  CjOOglC 
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With  the  denial  of  tbeisni,  peasiniboi  ia  poariUe,  bat 
not  necesMvy.  Sfuiioxa  netni  to  be  an  optimist  when 
he  anerta  that  finite  eril  and  good  are  only  relative 
conceptions;  that  what  seems  to  be  evil  in  the  neces- 
sary manifestation  oi  outworking  of  the  unireraal  sub- 
stance. Locally  conudered,  his  argument  is  not  val- 
id, for,  in  Older  to  make  it  such,  it  must  be  assumed  or 
proved  that  the  existence  of  the  univenal  substance  or 
Uod  is  ilaeir  a  good.  Th«  philoai^y  of  Uegel  fbund 
in  the  neceeetry  evdoUon  of  the  aboolute  a  place  for 
every  form  of  evil  as  a  necessary  stage  in  the  process 
which  the  idea  at  last  comes  to  self-consciousness  in 
man,  and  thus  mariu  the  steps  of  its  advancement  or  ev- 
olution ui  the  history  of  each  individual,  and  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  race.  But  in  order  to  justify  the  occurrence 
of  tbne  trauNent  evils,  thia  devdopment  of  the  lower 
into  the  higher  must  be  assumed  to  be  good.  Pesn- 
mism  is  by  no  means  eluded  by  this  theory  of  Hegel, 
except  by  tbe  aaaomption  that  an  outcome  of  prepon- 
derating evil  in  the  universe  would  be  uiueasonable, 
and  unreason  is  evil  only,  and  cannot  be  actual.  But 
this  solution  only  iUnstrates  a  fnndaroental  weaknees  or 
limitation  of  tbe  qratem  itself  in  its  cooceptioos  of  good 
»M  evil. 

Sebopenbauer  makes  tbe  Mo  elmenta  or  fketora  of 
the  oniverse  to  be  will— t  e.  force  and  thought;  i.cw 

Vor^tUimg;  conceiving,  however,  of  neither  nvr  of  both 
as  implying  a  personal  God.  He  dose,  indeed,  make 
the  force  which  u  blind  when  it  begins  to  work  to  come 
at  tbe  end  of  its  operations  to  a  consciousness  of  itself 
and  of  its  work;  but  the  discovery  which  it  makes  of 
both  is  anytUng  rather  than  aatiaCsctory.  As  soon  as 
the  bUod  will  oomes  to  the  clear  knowledge  of  the  un- 
satisfactory character  at  its  work,  it  recoils  with  horror, 
and  strives  for  aelf-annihilation.  Sctu^ienhauer  gives 
his  reasons  for  holding  that  all  life  is  only  suffering: 
1.  The  constitution  of  the  human  individual;  2.  Tbe 
nature  of  enjoyment;  8.  The  consequents  of  possession 
and  gratilication ;  4,  The  relation  of  man  to  the  external 
wwld;  5.TheaimleBS(^>eraUonofhistory.  Fromthese 
data  he  coodndes  that  the  universe  is  the  worst  posri- 
ble,  arguing  that  if  it  were  a  shade  worse  it  could  not 
poaaib^  exist.  The  only  transitory  happineea  which 
mu  can  And  or  shoold  value  are  the  passionless  pleas- 
nres  of  science  and  art.  These  have  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  elements  of  feeling  and  impulse,  and  therefore  are 
liable  to  the  least  poaeiUe  alloy. 

HaiUnann  contends  that  the  universe  as  a  whole  is 
uncontrolled  by  design.  Each  part  is  adapted  to  every 
other,  but  no  design  controls  the  whole.  This  he  ar- 
gues from  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  universe, 
with  which  he  contends  no  reasonable  being  could  pos- 
sibly be  content,  and  therefore  the  universe  as  a  whole 
is  neither  reasonaUe  nor  good.  In  proof,  he  cites  (L) 
The  law  of  nervous  exhanstion ;  (2)  The  pleasure  found 
in  relief  from  pain  does  not  usually  outweigh  the  pain ; 
(8)  The  most  itf  our  pleasures  are  unobtruMve;  tbe 
contrary  is  true  of  pains;  (4)  All  graliBcations  are  usu- 
ally brief,  while  sufferings  are  enduring.  The  remedy 
which  Hattmann  proposes  is  to  elevate  and  strengthen 
the  will  to  a  paesionleM  indifference  to  existence  and 
its  evils,  and  a  passionlosB  cqwyment  al  Ita  bleaings. 
See  Stoic-ism. 

Tbe  sfBnity  of  these  phtloeopbieal  theories  with  the 
hypotheses  of  Mind  evidutiomsm  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  as  taught  by  many  modem  expounders  of 
natural  history,  is  too  obvious  to  need  exposition.  Tbe 
moment  we  abandon  the  position  that  design  controls 
the  universe,  and  that  the  tendency  of  its  forces  and 
movements  anthorizes  us  to  believe  in  the  goodness  of 
a  personal  God,  it  ia  impossible  to  set  ande  tbe  reason- 
ings which  lead  to  tbe  hopeless  and  repulsive  conclu- 
sions of  pesMOiism.  In  literatnre  pessimism  is  nearly 
allied  to  ntitiiutn,  or  that  faithless  andilkopelees  view  of 
life's  duties  and  life's  activities  which  is  the  result  of  the 
overstimulated  and  the  overindulged  curiosity  and  tastes 
that  characterize  most  of  our  modem  life.  Indeed,  it 


is  in  this  pnetieal  fimn  only  that  yttmawa  »  Hkdf 
to  be  current  or  dangerona.  There  are  companHivtty 
few  men  who  will  be  attracted  by  this  doctrine  as  an 
abstract  theory  of  the  imjverse.  Its  aseomptiona  ase 
too  remote  and  doubtful,  and  the  deductions  ate  too  at- 
tenuated. But  there  arc  multitudes  in  this  oar  own 
cultivated  age  who  have  found  life  ao  empty,  and  ibc 
gratidcatiun  of  passion  so  unsatisfying,  and  even  the 
pursuit  of  art  and  Uterataie  to  nDrewarding,  h  to  be 
ready  to  accept  the  concluMon  that  the  univene  is  bad- 
ly ordered,  and  human  existence  is  only  Taoi^  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  Theoretic  pessimism  is,  on  tbe  eac 
hand,  compatible  with  tbe  gromest  debauchery,  tbe  rassi 
shameless  self-seeking,  and  tbe  most  erad  oppreanon: 
and  on  the  other  with  stmc  in^ftreoee  for  one's  per- 
sonal suffierings,  and  paasionlees  nnsympaihy  for  tbe 
sorrows  of  othoa.  Ko  influence  can  bo  roore  aoftieaJ 
ly  to  individual  or  national  character  than  tbe  st»w  la » 
of  faith  in  God  and  man  which  such  r.  Ibeoiy  implies  «r 
engenders.  No  heroism  nor  self-sacrifice  nor  s^f-cnh- 
ore  in  its  highest  forms  can  fioarish  in  a  comrotmity  at 
educated  men  who  have  persuaded  themselves  that  their 
life  is  a  burden,  that  the  universe  is  false  to  its  pnn- 
isee,  and  that  their  very  nature  is  necessarily  in  ccnflict 
with  the  impolses  and  bopea  which  impd  it  to  aetiai. 
Neither  art  nor  literature  nor  philosophy  can  ttoft 
the  Might  which  pessimiam,  as  a  philosophy  of  the  am- 
vene  or  a  thccny  of  lilie,  most  of  neoeesity  bring 
all  that  is  noble  and  aspiring  in  man  and  hta  achine* 
ments.  See  Hnber,  Der  Pentnamm  (Hmiicb,  1876); 
Vtdkelt,  Das  Uwbemuste  und  der  Peanwnnnu:  Stadim 
zur  modtrnm  Gttileabewesttng  (Berlin,  1878) ;  Taabat, 
PeumitmttM  ymi  »me  Gfy»er ;  Vbo  Haitmaaa,  Xrt 
der  pettimittia<^  Momtatmt  trotUtuf  GetammehefM. 
AUutndlmtgm  (Berlin,  1872);  Pfleiderer,  Drr  Pemmit. 
mus  (Berlin,  1876);  Christlieb, /njCiMt/;,  40 ;  Uebcr- 
weg,  Hist,  of  Philosopkji  (see  index) ;  Ckritfitm  Q^ar. 
AprU,  1874,  p.  284-88;  North  Amor.  Rev.  Julv,  1871, 
art.  iL   (N.  P.) 

Pessos,  a  small  black  stone  which  held  the  place 
of  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  CyhtU,  the  great  goddM  of 
the  Phrygians.  It  was  probably  an  aerolite,  having 
been  represented  as  falling  from  bearen.  Sec  GaidDB, 

Faiiht  of  the  Worlds  ii,  651. 

■  PeatalOBKi,  Johakk  Hkiubich,  tbe  fathv  erf' mad- 
em  educational  ideas,  or,  as  he  has  been  aptly  oQed, 
the  schoolmaster  of  the  bnmaa  nwe^"  was  one  of  the 
greatest  philanthropists  of  the  world.  He  was  ban  at 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  Jan.  12, 1746.  His  ftther,  a  phy- 
ridui,  died  when  Pestaloazi  was  about  six  years  oM; 
but  bis  mother,  with  the  assistance  of  some  relatives, 
procured  him  a  good  education.  He  studied  diviuty, 
but  soon  tired  of  it,  and  turned  ande  to  fit  bimadf  far 
the  profession  of  law ;  but,  instead  of  entering  ciAcrte 
clerical  or  legal  ranks,  be  married,  at  the  age  of  twtr- 
three,  the  daughter  of  a  n>erchant  of  Znrid^  paichaseJ 
a  small  landed  property  which  he  named  NeriM^  sad 
went  to  redde  upon  it  and  cultivate  it.  Why  Hus  ssa 
of  scholarly  tastes  and  pious  life  should  so  soddenly  lam 
his  attention  to  fanning  was  a  mystery  to  many  of  hii 
friends.  But  Pestalozai  himself  had  a  Aw-teachi^  p» 
pose  in  this  step.  The  reading  of  Roussean'a  EmUt  hal 
drawn  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  educMioa.  Be 
had  long  noticed  tbe  degraded  and  unhappy  eooifidsa 
of  the  Uboring  classes,  the  great  mass  of  the  popnladga. 
and  be  was  seeking—led  by  motives  of  Chriatiaa  be- 
nevolence ud  sympathy — to  provide  means  best  anited 
to  promote  their  elevation.  Be  finally  becaaae  caa- 
vinced  that  by  meana  of  a  soond  edaeadoe  a  reaady 
might  be  foand  for  the  Buny  evils  fay  i^ch  aode^ 
was  infected.  He  regarded  tMr  ignomiee  as  the  pria- 
npal  cause  of  their  misery,and  thoof^t  that  bf  a  pnp- 
er  and  advantageous  use  of  their  political  rig^A  they 
could  be  raised  from  the  state  of  stupidity  and  brvuikr 
into  which  they  had  sunk,  and  given  devoted  hearts  sod 
manly intellecta.  ^^^^^^^^^rasattiat 
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nmpljr  by  instmeUon,  bat  bj  m  jodidow  btendinsr  of 
ioduatrial,  intellect uai,  and  moral  umining.  He  right- 
ly saw  tiut  it  was  not  enough  to  impart  inBtme^n  to 
children,  but  that  their  moral  nature  shonld  be  parttc- 
ulariy  caced  for,  and  habits  ot  activity  instilled  into 
them  through  agricultural  and  industrial  labors.  To 
his  way  of  thinkiag,  the  great  drawback  on  the  side  of 
iodustiy  was  the  weakening  of  the  natural  affections 
and  the  development  of  the  mercantile  spirit,  without 
having  the  moral  resources  and  consolations  afforded 
by  ninl  ooenpationa.   For  this  reason  be  preferred  to 
withdraw  to  a  tkrm,  there  to  gather  about  bin  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  and  to  foster  in  the  coming  men  and 
women  the  taste  for  domestic  life  attd  tbe  sentiment  of 
human  dignity.    He  began  in  1776  to  cany  his  views 
into  practice  by  turning  his  farm  into  a  farm-school  for 
instructing  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  ri- 
ciniiy  in  iDdnstrial  pursuits,  as  well  aa  in  reading  and 
writing.    He  was,  however,  unsuooessful  in  hb  opera- 
tions, and  at  the  end  of  two  years  his  school  was  broken 
up,  and  he  became  involved  in  debt.  In  order  to  relieve 
himself  from  his  encumbrances,  and  to  procure  the  means 
of  subsistence,  he  produced  his  popular  novel  of  Lienhardt 
und  Gertrvd  (Basle,  1781, 4  vols.),  in  which,  under  guise 
of  depicting  actual  peasant  life,  he  sought  to  show  tbe 
neglected  condition  of  tbe  peasantry,  and  how  by  better 
teaching  they  might  be  improved  both  morally  and 
physically.   It  was  read  with  general  interest,  and  the 
Agricultural  Sodety  of  Berne  awarded  him  for  it  a  gold 
medal,  which,  however,  his  necessities  compelled  htm 
at  once  to  seli    It  was  followed  by  Chrittoph  und  EUe 
(Zurich,  1782).    During  1782-83  he  edited  a  periodical 
entitled  Das  Sdlwtiter^Blatt  far  daa  Voik,  which  was 
ooUeeted  in  3  vols,  and  paUisbed  aa  Ifadifbndkttiigai 
9btr  dm  Gtmg  dor  Ifalur  in  der  Entwkketang  dea  Mm- 
tehenffeichUckU  (Zurich,  1797).    He  wrote*  also  other 
works  of  less  importance.    Not  until  1798  did  Pesta- 
lozzi's  opportunity  come  again  to  test  his  theories  by 
practice.   In  this  year  he  established,  with  the  asnst- 
ance  of  the  Swiss  Directory,  a  school  for  orphan  chil- 
dren  in  a  convent  which  bsd  belonged  to  the  Ursuline 
nuns  at  Stanz,  in  the  canton  of  Unterwalden.  &anz 
bad  been  sadced  hj  a  Ftcneta  amy,  and  the  cbiMnn 
were  such  as  were  left  without  protectors  to  wander 
about  the  ooontry.    In  the  bare  and  deserted  con- 
vent he  had,  without  assistance  and  without  books,  to 
teach  about  eighty  children  of  from  four  to  ten  years 
of  age.    He  was  thus  driven  by  necessity  to  set  the 
eld^  and  better-taught  children  to  teach  tbe  younger 
nod  more  ignorant ;  and  thus  atruck  out  the  monitorial 
or  mntaial-instraction  system  of  teaching  which,  just 
about  the  same  time,  Lancaster  was  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances  led  to  adopt  in  England.    In  less 
than  a  year  Festalozzt's  benevolent  labors  were  sudden- 
ly interrupted  by  the  Austrians,  who  converted.his  nr- 
phan-hoose  into  a  military  hos[HtaL   But  tbe  feasibil- 
ity of  hia  theory  bad  become  so  evident  that  he  could 
no  longer  be  discouraged  or  turned  back     any  obsta- 
cle.  He  promptly  removed  to  Buigdorf,  eleven  miles 
north-east  ftom  Berne,  and  there  founded  another  school 
of  a  somewhat  higher  grade,  and  produced  his  educa- 
tional works,  Wie  Gtrtntd  ihre  Kinder  Uhrt  (Beme, 
1801)  i^Buch  der  MUtter  (ibid.  184^),  and  some  others. 
In  1802  the  people  of  the  canton  of  Beme  sent  him  as 
their  deputy  to  an  educational  conference  summoned  by 
Bonaparte  then  tliat  consul,  at  Paris.  HiaestaUiahment 
at  Burgdorf  was  prosperous,  becante  celebrated,  and  waa 
resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  Europe  by  persons  hitereet* 
ed  in  education ;  some  came  for  instruction,  othen  for 
inspection.    In  1804  be  removed  his  establishment  to 
HUnchen-BuchHee,  near  Hofwyl,  in  order  to  operate  in 
Goi^unction  with  Fellenberg,  who  had  a  umilar  estab- 
Usbnent  at  the  latter  place;  bat  the  two  educational 
reformers  disagreed,  and  in  the  aame  year  Pestalozzi 
removed  to  Yverdun,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  where  the 
government  apprt^nriated  to  hia  nee  an  nnooctt|ded  caa- 
tie.   This  establiahment  became  even  Boore  iHTMperoua 


and  more  celebrated  than  the  one  at  Burgdorf,  and  had 
a  still  greater  number  of  pupils  and  of  viHtms.  Unfoi^ 
tuuately  diasensf  mis  arose  among  the  teachers,  in  which 
Pestaloszi  himself  became  imi^icated,  and  thus  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life  were  imbittered.  Tbe  number  of 
pupils  rapidly  diminished,  the  establishment  became  a 
Insing  concern,  and  Pestalozzi  was  again  involved  in 
debt,  which  the  proceeds  of  the  completed  edition  of 
hia  works,  PtstaUmft  SSmatUckt  Werka  (Stuttgard  and 
Tubingen,  181»-26,  Ifi  vols.),  hardly  sufficed  to  liquidate. 
(This  ediUon  waa  the  result  of  a  subscription  got  up 
in  1818  for  the  publication  of  hia  worka,  the  names  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  tbe  king  of  Pruema,  and  the  king 
of  Bavaria  sunding  at  the  head  of  the  list.)  lu  1825 
Pestalozzi  retired  from  his  laborious  duties  to  Neuhuf, 
where  his  gnndsoo  resided.  Here  he  wrote  his  Schwa- 
nengetang  (1826),  and  Mem  LeiaSMchidaaU  als  Vortte- 
ker  meiner  ErgUkwiffmnutallm  m  Burgdorf  uad  JferitH 
(ibid.),  in  which  he  recouiita  bis  disappointments  in  a 
most  desponding  mood.  He  died  Feb.  17, 1827,at  Brugg, 
in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  and  oi-erhia  grave  a  monument 
was  erected  by  a  grateful  generation,  which,  though  it 
had  always  failed  to  reward  him  as  he  deserved  in  life, 
yet  failed  not  to  honor  him  when  his  work  was  done. 

The  great  idea  which  lay  at  ^e  basis  of  Pestalozzi's 
method  nf  intellectual  instruction  waa  that  nothing 
abould  be  treated  of  except  in  a  eoaoMe  way.  Otjeeta 
themadTei  became  in  bis  hands  the  anljeot  of  leasona 
tending  to  the  development  of  tbe  observing  and  rea- 
soning powers — not  lessons  about  objects.  His  ^)ecial 
attention  was  directed  to  the  tnoral  and  religiotts  train- 
iMQof  the  children,  as  distinct  fkom  their  mere  instruo 
TiOM ;  and  here,  too,  graduation  and  a  regard  to  the  nat- 
ure and  suBoeptibilitieB  of  children  were  congplcoous 
features  of  hia  ayatem.  Hia  aim  was  to  impart  to  the 
school  the  character  of  an  ednoating  family,  into  which 
tlie  ease  and  pleasure  of  home  ^uld  be  introduced. 
Without  books  and  without  apparatus,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  those  natural  elements  which  are  found  in 
the  mmd  of  every  child.  He  taught  numbers  instead 
of  figures;  living  sounds,  instead  of  dead  characters; 
deeds  of  faith  and  love,  instead  of  abstruse  creeds;  sub- 
stance  instead  of  sbadowi  realities  instead  oS  ugn^ 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  system  as  a  wb(4e, 
the  present  generation  cannot  afford  to  ignore  its  great 
indebtedness  to  Pestalozzi  for  the  fresher  thoughts  and 
experiments  which  bis  plans  suf^ested.  What  Rous- 
seau (q.v.)  attempted  with  a  simulated  pupil  was  real- 
ized, though  with  ntodtficattons,  by  Pestalozzi  upon  real 
men;  and  that  which  was  alrea^  existing  in  scatter- 
ed ideas  was  collected  by  him  into  a  fbcua.  Beaides,  it 
is  tbe  great  distinction  of  Pestalozzi  to  be  among  the 
tirst  benefactors  of  the  poor— tbe  first  to  cUim  for  their 
squalid  children  tbe  full  advantage  of  all  that  is  im- 
presdve  in  art  and  beautiful  in  nature — the  first  to  share 
his  bread  with  them,  and  to  dwell  among  them  as  a 
poor  man  himself,  in  order,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  he 
might  "  teach  those  harassed  with  poverty  to  live  as 
men." 

It  now  mndna  for  us  to  notice  more  distindJy  Pea- 
talozzi's  relation  to  Christianity,  and  especially  to  Prot- 
eetantism.  It  was  the  practice  in  his  day  and  country 
to  teach  tbe  child  the  Catechism,  snd  forget  altogether 
the  deeper  lesson  of  real  faith  and  true  love.  As  one 
has  BpiXy  put  it,  the  Christianity  of  Pestalozzi's  gener- 
ation waa  "a  lasy  Christiaziily  of  memory  and  form," 
or,  as  Pestalozzi  himself  was  accustomed  to  deugnate 
it,  "  a  paper-sdence.**  Pestalozzi  took  issue  with  soeh 
a  course.  He  was  a  Protestant,  in  whom  the  essence  of 
Christianity  took  the  place  of  the  form,  and  in  whom 
the  spirit  preponderated  over  the  letter.  True,  he  put 
revealed  tdigion  as  auxiliary  to  natural  religion,  and 
only  instructed  bis  pupils  in  tbe  latter  when  the  former 
had  been  mastered;  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
tbe  method,  it  is  ceruin  that  Pestalosn  was  a  Arm  be- 
liever in  the  salvation  of  tbe  worid  by  Christianity. 
The  bumble  nao  ahraDkOB^NB^pn^wadj^^V^d  that 
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1m  might  CMM  hit  pupU»  to  ttuoUe  if  tbey  looked  Ut 
him  for  a  patteni,  utd  we  do  not  woodw  that  iu  the 
midst  of  hia  iriato  with  the  world  be  b  led  to  cry  out, 
"  1  do  I  tot  ihliik  thit  there  ere  mmny  men  oatunUy  fit- 
ted hi  be  Christians;"  and  in  shame  and  confusion  coti- 
feaeea  ibat  be  does  not  really  tbink  himself  a  Christian, 
because  he  dues  not  find  himself  endowed  with  a  capac- 
ity u>  arrive  at  reli{|!i>Hi8  excelteuce  by  the  cooquest  of 
himself.  His  life  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  if 
ever  there  has  been  •  striving  after  p^fectiun,  I'esu- 
los»  sought  for  it  in  Cbristianily.  Id  rhe  hour  of  death 
his  hope  for  salvation  was  in  his  Saviour.  See  KrUsi, 
Pettaioxzi:  Am  UJe,  Work,  md  I»Jbiemce  (Ciitctnnati, 
1S70) ;  and  the  article  in  Kiddle  and  Schem's  6>cAip. 
fff  Educatiom,  p.  69&-96;  also  Uagcnbacb,  Ck.  hiit,  of 
rA«l»Aim(il9fACeafiirwt,ii,lMs^;  Uiint,AitfaMif- 
■tai,p.l88sq.  (J.ILW.) 

Psatilence  is  the  invariable  rendering  in  the  A.  T. 
(except  in  Exod.  ix,  8,  "  murrain,"  and  in  Hos.  xiii,  14, 
«  plagues")  of  the  Heb.  15^,  dtba-  (Sept.  usoally  3rivo- 
roc),  which  originally  seems  to  mean  simply  dt^rvttvm, 
but  is  regulariy  applied  to  that  common  Oriental  epi- 
demic fAe  piagut  (q.  v.).  The  eame  term  is  also  naed 
in  Uie  Hebrew  Scriptarea  for  alt  epidemio  ot  contag^oya 
diaeaaea  (Lev.  xxvi,  26).  Hw  wrilan  ereiywhem  at- 
tritmte  it  fdther  to  tbt  agmcT  of  <Jod  bimidror  of  that 
legate  or  angel  whom  tbej  denominate  ^Bt^n,  mofat; 
hence  Um  Sept.  renders  the  wotd  deber,  or  peaU- 
lence,  in  Paa.  xci,  6,  IcuftAvtop  /iMq^i^vof,  "the 
dsiDon  of  noonday,"  and  Jonathan  ate>  rendeta  the  same 
word  in  the  ChaUee  Taigum  (Hab.  ill,  6)  li^y  the  Cbal- 


dee  word  ^mVq,  angel  or  mcaaenger.  The  profikdi 
usually  connect  together  sword,  peetileqee,  and  banac, 
being  three  the  moot  grievous  inflicticns  of  the  il- 
migfa^  upon  a  gaihj  peopla  (i  S«m.xxiv,  19).  la  iki 
N.  T.  the  tern  lendeted  <*pe«iletio^  it  Xeifiec  (Mm 
xxiv,7;  Luke  xx^lli  "peatUent  Mhnr JUt*  xxtr, 
6).   See  Dmkau. 

Peatle  Ci^S,  di,  so  called  either  as  bni^;  nmd  « 
lifted  up),  the  instrument  used  foi  triturating  ta  a  n«> 
tar  (Frov.  xxvii,  22).  It  is  supposed,  from  the  abon 
psssage,  not  that  the  wheat  was  pounded  to  mnl  is- 
stead  of  being  ground,  but  that  it  was  pounded  Is  be 
separated  from  the  busk.  The  Jews  very  prabafalf  j 
used  wheat  in  the  same  manner  as  rice  b  now  wtd  is  j 
the  EaBt,that  is,  bmled  up  in  piltatu  vaiiouily  preiani 
which  required  that  it  should,  like  rice,  he  pierioai^ 
disengaged  from  the  huak.   See  Moktax. 
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